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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 89” CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Juty 21, 1966 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was Called to order by the Vice President. 

Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, a U.S. 
Senator from the State of Utah and a 
member of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, we come be- 
fore Thee today in a time of great peril 
and difficulty which covers all the earth 
and affects all Thy children in it. 

Because we in this Nation have a tre- 
mendous added responsibility given to 
us by our power and our wealth, we pray 
for wisdom to use that responsibility 
wisely. We pray for insight which will 
enable us to penetrate the fog of mis- 
understanding, of ignorance, of selfish- 
ness, and of every other evil thing, to the 
simple truths that are the essence, the 
gospel of truth. We pray for wisdom to 
apply those truths to these problems. 

Most of all, we pray for courage to 
face up to the problems—the same kind 
of courage that rides with two wonderful 
Americans far above the earth at this 
time and that lies in the hearts of those 
unfortunate Americans who lie in prison, 
in an enemy’s hands, pawns in his game 
of international power. 

We ask a special blessing for them, and 
we ask that we may be blessed with cour- 
age to match theirs, with faith to follow 
the precepts that we know in our hearts 
are the essential keys to success; and do 
it in the name of Thy Son, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 20, 1966, was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, July 21, 1966, he signed 
the following enrolled bills, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives: 

S. 822. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain public land 
in Wyoming to Clara Dozier Wire; and 

H.R. 318. An act to amend section 4071 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
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cated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on July 19, 1966, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 2999) to 
amend section 6 of the Southern Nevada 
Project Act (act of October 22, 1965; 
79 Stat. 1068). 


WITHDRAWAL OF NOMINATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States withdrawing the nomi- 
nation of Michael Kuzma to be post- 
master at Columbus, Pa. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES OF 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
the activities of the Geological Survey of 
that Department concerning areas out- 
side the national domain, for the 6- 
month period ended June 30, 1966, which 
was referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the secretary-treas- 
urer, American Federation of Musicians, 
transmitting a copy of a recommenda- 
tion adopted by that organization, pray- 
ing for the ratification of the interna- 
tional convention relating to the pro- 
tection of performers’ rights as respects 
recorded music, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


“PESTICIDES AND PUBLIC POLICY”— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (S. 
REPT. NO. 1379) 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 27 of the 
88th Congress as amended and extended 
by Senate Resolution 288 of the 88th 
Congress, I hereby submit a report en- 
titled ‘Interagency Environmental Haz- 
ards Coordination—Pesticides and Pub- 
lic Policy,” and ask that it be printed. 
The report was unanimously agreed to 
on July 19, 1966, by the full Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Mr. President, this report is based on 
the findings and conclusions of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations after 
2 years of hearings on the use of pes- 
ticides held by its Subcommittee on Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization. The report is 
an effort to summarize the state of 
knowledge, analyze the public policy is- 
sues, and present a course of further 


study and action relating to pesticides. 
In conducting these hearings and pre- 
paring this report we found it much eas- 
ier to deal with and understand the 
strictly technical questions than the 
broader implications—the questions of 
balancing the benefits and risks to our 
environment in a chemical age. And the 
ultimate question, the supreme interest, 
is hardest of all to answer: What is the 
total effect of a man-induced change in 
the environment on the quality and 
quantity of our civilization? 

This ultimate question is what most 
concerned the late Rachel Carson, Pes- 
ticides are only one aspect of the prob- 
lem of environmental pollution. As Miss 
Carson told the committee shortly be- 
fore her untimely death: 

I have pointed out before, and I shall re- 
peat now, that the problem of pesticides can 
be properly understood only in context, as 
part of the general introduction of harm- 
ful substances into the environment. 


During the heated controversy over 
the use of pesticides in 1963-64 this 
broader concern often was overlooked. 
When asked if she would stop the use of 
pesticides—as her detractors had ac- 
cused—Miss Carson told the committee: 


It would not be possible, even if we wished 
to do so, to eliminate all chemicals to- 
morrow. A great deal of the discussion of 
“Silent Spring” and of the issues has, as you 
say, been placed on an all-or-none basis, 
which is not correct. This is not what I ad- 
vocated, sir.... What I have advocated is 
not the complete abandonment of chemical 
control. I think chemicals do have a place, 
In fact, I have cited with great approval the 
coordination of chemical and biological con- 
trols such as is applied in the apple orchards 
of Nova Scotia. ... I think that instead of 
automatically reaching for the spray gun or 
calling in the spray planes, we must con- 
sider the whole problem. We must find out 
first whether there is any other method that 
can be used. If there is not, then we should 
use chemicals as sparingly and as selectively 
as we can, and we should use them in such 
a way that we do not destroy the controls 
that are built into the environment. 


That is the ecological point of view of 
pest control, stated as simply and yet 
eloquently as only Miss Carson could. It 
is a point of view I share and it is toward 
the attainment of this broadened view of 
pest control that this report is directed. 
It is, then, more than a report on pesti- 
cides. It goes beyond the question of 
whether they are good or bad, bene- 
ficial or harmful and attempts to define 
the central public policy issue of the 
pesticide problem rather than rehashing 
all the technical issues. After all, it is 
the public policy question which ulti- 
mately must be decided by the people 
and their elected representatives. The 
technical questions are settled by the 
technicians. 
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What is that central issue? Stated 
simply it is how willfully to change our 
environment for the greatest good, for 
our society now and in the future. The 
concern of the hearings and this report is 
with the irony that for all their good, 
pesticides also constitute a potential 
hazard to individual health and are 
capable of contaminating our environ- 
ment. Chemical pesticides kill pests be- 
cause they are toxic, and because they 
are toxic some are also capable, in exces- 
sive dosages, of causing illness, even 
death, in people and wildlife. The prob- 
lem is how to kill pests without en- 
dangering other forms of life. 

The first question, then, was whether 
the present use of chemical pesticides 
constitutes a hazard to human health or 
to the productivity of our environment. 
The almost 4,000 pages of printed record 
is replete with evidence of harmful ef- 
fects on fish, wildlife, birds, and bene- 
ficial insects. But what of humans? 
The committee concluded that no sig- 
nificant human health hazard exists to- 
day when the great benefits of disease 
control and food production are weighed 
against known hazards. 

However, this raises the second ques- 
tion: Will the future increasing require- 
ment for pest control constitute a haz- 
ard? The committee found that too lit- 
tle was known of the possible chronic ef- 
fects of chemicals on man or other orga- 
nisms. Future pest control, we con- 
cluded, must be accomplished with many 
alternative weapons, applied strategically 
in an integrated manner, as Miss Car- 
son suggested in her testimony. The fact 
that no significant human health hazard 
has been detected to date does not con- 
stitute adequate proof that hazards will 
not be encountered in the future. No 
final answer is possible now but we must 
proceed to get the answer and we must 
proceed to strengthen some existing weak 
links in the pesticide management proc- 
ess if we are to avoid a “Silent Spring” 
in the future. 

What are some of those weak links 
the committee found? We concluded, for 
instance, that the safe and proper ap- 
plication of chemical pesticides cannot 
be fully assured by “when used as di- 
rected” labeling. As pointed out in the 
report: 

There seems to be considerable opportu- 
nity for misapplication when the pesticide 
is used by the housewife, gardener, hired 
man, or when the user is illiterate or care- 
less. In this case it is not up to the crop 
producer, it is up to the food inspector to de- 
tect the contamination. With 1 percent of 
the interstate food shipments being sampled, 
there is a reasonable chance that gross vio- 
lations, extending over a large crop or for a 
period of time, will be discovered. But no 
FDA inspector stands between the consumer 
and the roadside market, the rose garden 
spray drift, and the kitchen insecticide on 
eating utensils. It has been well proven 
that the general public does not read the 
label before using economic poisons and is 
guided only by vague impressions picked up 
from safety tips on the television or what- 
ever commonsense can contribute. The high 
mammalian toxicity of some common pesti- 
cides means that a really awesome responsi- 
bility is thrust on the amateur purchaser. 
This poses a grave challenge to safety educa- 
tion and suggests that in some cases, espe- 
cially pesticides for non-food- crop use in the 
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home, further restrictions on sale should be 
considered. There is a limit to the amount 
of information which can be put on a label. 
There is a limit to the degree which the 
writer of safety instructions can concoct di- 
rections which when followed will not allow 
a hazardous situation to develop. It seems 
excessive for Government and industry to 
say “It’s up to you.” 


Another serious problem is the mobil- 
ity of pesticides after they are applied, 
or from faulty waste disposal. As 
pointed out in the report: 


To label all incidents of contamination 
and pollution as accidents, mistakes, or igno- 
rance of instructions may be technically cor- 
rect but presents no solution to the problem. 
The mobility and stability of toxic chemicals 
combine to present serious hazards when 
they are placed in the environment uncon- 
trolled or unknowingly ... (Therefore we 
see) the desirability of using, insofar as pos- 
sible, chemicals which have short lives and 
disappear through a decomposition route 
soon after accomplishing their purpose. 


In addition the committee found that 
the changing pattern of application of 
economic poisons in modern life has re- 
sulted in a public health problem which 
transcends the use of these chemicals in 
agriculture, and that the diversity of ap- 
plication points, training of operators, 
label deficiencies and difficulty of detect- 
ing residues suggest that improved and 
uniform State laws will be needed in the 
future. For instance, the committee 
found: 


The efficient distribution of chemicals to 
control large, widespread populations of in- 
sect pests is made possible by the airplane 
.. About half the States have laws of vary- 
ing rigidity, but, in general, the aerial 
sprayer depends on county agents and 
farmers to tell him what and where to spray 
while he simply flies the airplane. It is 
quite a different matter when pesticides are 
dispensed from aircraft over a populated 
area, and the testimony was virtually unani- 
mous that widespread community spraying 
should be eliminated except for well thought 
out public health purposes and even then 
only in an emergency. Such spraying may 
constitute an unwarranted invasion of 
privacy in the first place. More importantly 
it is extremely difficult to take into account 
the effect on persons weakened by age, ill- 
ness or allergy. The risks to human life may 
be too great. Aerial spraying in urban areas 
should be drastically curtailed and allowed 
only under strict supervision by skilled 
ground personnel and pilots. 


The committee concluded that any 
excess of pesticides over the minimum 
amount necessary to do the job must be 
avoided. As pointed out in the report: 

The hearings show there is much to be 
learned about the optimum amount of 
pesticide to apply, even when measured 
strictly in terms of economic value, Pesti- 
cides may be given undue credit for crop 
yields in certain cases. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to ascribe a particular percentage to 
the prevention of insect damage. Weather 
still plays a principal role in determining 
crop yields * * *. 

The farmer may spray for protection 
against a certain insect only to have another 
pest, which is immune to the specific treat- 
ment used, do considerable damage. We 
need more knowledge in order to avoid 
“spraying by the calendar” or preventative 
pest control regardless of pest appear- 
ance * > . 

Substantial pressures are on the side of 
excess application. Pesticides should only 


be applied when pest populations approach 
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the level where significant crop loss will 
occur, the economic threshold. 


Another weakness is that the sampling 
and analysis of 1 percent of interstate 
food shipments by FDA may not prove to 
be adequate in the future. As a matter 
of fact, the entire sampling and toler- 
ance-setting system needs scrutiny. As 
pointed out in the report: 

If a certain concentration causes a barely 
noticeable effect in the test animal, then one 
hundredth of that dosage is adopted as the 
threshold in humans. This arbitrary arith- 
metic is the basis for establishing tolerance 
for pesticide residue in food. The hearings 
related animals differ in their susceptibility 
produced considerable evidence of the in- 
adequacy of this technique. Some closely 
to the same agent by factors of 25 to 100. 
Also assessment of human differences due to 
illness, age, or allergy is very difficult. 


These weak links in the pesticide man- 
agement chain led the committee to 
additional questions and issues. What, 
for instance, can research do to provide 
better future pest control methods? The 
quantitative knowledge of the risks must 
be improved through expanded studies of 
human pharmacology. Public policy 
cannot be based on unknown risk, for too 
restrictive an approach will hamper agri- 
cultural economy and too lax regulation 
might lead to human tragedy. Research 
in ecology, performed in concert by many 
scientific disciplines, should be under- 
taken to reveal weaknesses of pests 
lending to new control methods; effects 
on nontarget organisms; consequences of 
environmental manipulation; and im- 
proved agricultural practice. As the 
committee pointed out: 

Human ecology is a major part (but only 
a part) of the research to be done. Our 
genetic makeup is fixed, but the effects of 
environment are subject to control and 
modification. Mankind is a very adaptive 
species, but there may be limits to our ability 
to respond and we should certainly know 
much more about the interplay of surround- 
ing forces. Chemical contamination is just 
one of a group of factors which may exact 
an increasing toll on our society, individually 
and collectively. The effects of noise, crowd- 
ing, and bright lights, along with radiation, 
automobile exhausts, and chemicals, are just 
as important to civilization as medicine and 
molecular biology. 


Another question involves the role of 
the Federal Government in ecological 
management. In the United States the 
marketplace has been the historic test of 
the worth of products and ideas, even the 
sophisticated ones of advancing tech- 
nology. However, such potent factors as 
ionizing radiation, pharmaceutical drugs, 
and chemical pesticides have long been 
recognized as beyond the ability of the 
individual to evaluate. Industry, even in 
its most enlightened phase, cannot be 
expected to have broad interests and re- 
sponsibilities corresponding to the effects 
on our entire environment of these new 
factors. Government must preserve the 
environment and its resources and must 
protect its citizens. Also, 550 million 
acres of public land are administered by 
the Department of Interior. The Fed- 
eral Government’s role is apparent when 
hazardous or damaging environmental 
effects move widely throughout the coun- 
try. Also, water and air pollution, and 
interstate food shipments, require sur- 
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veillance and regulation from Federal 
agencies, Furthermore, in the case of 
pesticides, the Federal Government, 
through its responsibilities to agriculture, 
public lands, recreation, and wildlife, is a 
developer and user of pesticides. Thus, 
when manmade disturbances spread 
across the country, only the Federal Gov- 
ernment has sufficient jurisdiction to 
form policies in dealing with the effects. 

The question of how much Federal 
control of chemicals is needed was con- 
sidered. Governmental regulations deal 
with efficacy, safety in application, and 
surveillance against unexpected residues 
in the environment. The committee be- 
lieves Federal controls should continue to 
seek to prevent misapplication and ex- 
cessive use of potential environmental 
hazards; they should monitor the routes 
of ingress to humans to detect contami- 
nation. Federal agencies should advise 
individuals and institutions in planning 
the best management of chemicals, from 
manufacture through use to eventual re- 
moval from the biosphere. However, it 
is vital that regulations should not in- 
hibit research or the application of new 
advances which may be beneficial in the 
light of future scientific judgment. 

The hearings examined closely the 
question of what federally funded re- 
search is needed. Ecological manage- 
ment requires detailed knowledge in 
many fields, available in a time scale 
corresponding to the economic demand 
for new environmental manipulation. 
Federal funds are required to stimulate 
the research to acquire this capability 
and to coordinate the work, especially in 
the present period of overall limitations 
of scientific competence, funding, and 
facilities. Government research is 
needed to provide the basis for admin- 
istration of pesticide laws, and for plan- 
ning future Federal ecological manage- 
ment. Only at the Federal level can 
this be done. As the report states: 

The industry naturally was sensitive to 
the caricature devised by some of its critics. 
The chemical companies felt that indus- 
trial research had been tremendously suc- 
cessful in discovering cheap, effective pesti- 
cides and in working with the Department of 
Agriculture to enhance the economy of food 
and fibre production. Their testimony in 
the hearings dealt mostly with these accom- 
plishments and there seemed to be little rec- 
ognition of ecological problems. 


Whether the Federal forces operating 
to change the environment are well co- 
ordinated was closely examined. This 
question of coordination is paramount 
in all current national programs which 
involve parts of the missions of several 
agencies and various sciences. Some 
form of interagency organization with 
more than advisory functions is neces- 
sary. Budgetary control is an efficient 
means of coordination. Reorganization 
or reassignment of some missions is in- 
dicated. Coordination of the research 
itself achieves better operational pro- 
grams. 

The analysis of these issues and ques- 
tions, then, led the committee to two 
fundamental conclusions. First, despite 
the reassuring finding that the benefit- 
risk equation is presently in balance, the 
committee was also impressed by the fact 
that our large store of knowledge re- 
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garding the risk of chemical pesticides 
will have to be broadened and refined 
considerably in order to provide clear- 
cut answers to questions that will be 
raised by the increased need for pest 
control in the future. The conclusion 
drawn from the testimony is that the 
magnitude of the future risk is uncer- 
tain in many important areas. While 
some of the more gloomy prophecies 
that had been made could not be sup- 
ported by hard scientific fact, it is also 
true that science could not and still 
cannot prove that some of these prophe- 
cies are untenable. 

Second, the public debate over pesti- 
cides is but one facet of a wider debate 
which refiects a greater sensitivity to 
the fundamental questions raised by the 
continuing and accelerating pace of 
man’s modification of his total environ- 
ment. Pesticides are but one factor and 
we are increasingly aware that our en- 
vironment is being altered even more 
dramatically by air and water pollution, 
atomic fallout and the population ex- 
plosion. These are manifestations of the 
great issues of our time—man’s relation- 
ship to the world around him. As we 
come to appreciate more Keenly the sig- 
nificance of this vast, accelerating, ir- 
reversible alteration of our environment 
we recognize the need for stocktaking 
and the necessity of endeavoring to take 
into account all the multitude of com- 
plex relationships between man and his 
natural and artificial surroundings. 

The committee also concluded that 
certain new laws and some changes in 
the administrative regulations and in- 
teragency coordination are needed. 

The major legislative recommendations 
contained in the report would strengthen 
the present pesticide regulatory system 
and develop a more adequate basis for 
future national policy in environmental 
management, 

Any doubts about the need for stronger 
regulation were dispelled by the Missis- 
sippi River fish kill case. Despite its 
scientific inadequacies that case pointed 
up the need for such regulation. The 
scientists may still be arguing about 
what killed the fish but the public policy- 
maker must go beyond that discussion 
and ask himself: Are we doing all we can 
to prevent the contamination of our 
environment? The answer is obvious. 
We are not. For instance, a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture survey of the Mis- 
sissippi River Delta revealed the follow- 
ing operations were common to most 
formulating and manufacturing indus- 
trial concerns handling the insecticide 
endrin and associated chlorinated hydro- 
carbons: 

Burning of used fiber chemical cartons ad- 
jacent to the plant or at municipal dumps 
which were located near a stream. 

Except in one case, no attempt was being 
made to neutralize plant effluent which might 
contain pesticides, 

Disposal of used metal drums, each con- 
taining a small amount of chemical, to coop- 
erage companies where they are cleaned of 
chemical substances and sold for use in 
building floats, houseboats, and for other 
purposes in the delta. 

In addition, it was discovered that many 
drums were sold by the formulating plants 


to individuals for various uses; that drain- 
age from waste dumps emptied into nearby 
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streams; that many of the dumps were on 
the Mississippi River side of the levee; and 
that a basic pesticide manufacturing com- 
pany emptied waste containing endrin into 
an industrial sewer system which flowed into 
a river leading to the Mississippi; wash water 
or solution from drum-cleaning operations 
entered into a city sewer. 


The USDA report concluded that the 
“practices observed constitute a signifi- 
cant factor in the contamination of the 
Mississippi River with pesticides.” Yet 
does the Department of Agriculture or 
any agency of the Federal Government 
have the power to inspect any of these 
plants? The answer is no. A plant 
manufacturing aspirin would be subject 
to such inspection, but plants producing 
some of the most toxic materials known 
to man are immune from Federal inspec- 
tion. 

The committee recommends that Con- 
gress enact legislation to prevent con- 
tamination of the environment by unin- 
tentional release of hazardous substances 
through industrial waste disposal, used 
containers, mislabeling, or faulty appli- 
cation. Such legislation should include 
registration with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of facilities for pesticide manu- 
facture, compounding, processing or 
packaging; assurance of good operating 
practice and product quality control by 
factory inspection, sampling and analy- 
sis; provision for deeming misbranded 
any pesticide made in an unregistered or 
substandard facility; and Federal court 
injunction authority and penalties for 
enforcement of the law. 

Such legislation is now pending before 
the Senate in the form of S. 2470 which 
I introduced last August. It is the ad- 
ministration’s bill—suggested by the 
President, transmitted by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, supported by conserva- 
tionists, civic groups and many others, 
and opposed—unequivocally they say— 
by the pesticide industry. I say it is time 
we passed such legislation. And that 
regulation of the pesticide industry be 
updated. We are operating under laws 
passed in 1947. It is time they were 
strengthened. 

Another key recommendation is to es- 
tablish, within the appropriate science 
based executive agency, a program to ac- 
cumulate factual knowledge on the pres- 
ent and future status of the environ- 
ment. As pointed out in the report: 

The clearest proof that man is intimately 
linked to other organisms and cannot be 
isolated from the ecosystem may be the re- 
sponse to the plight of birds and animals 
affected by the onrush of civilization. Pesti- 
cides bring up not only this threat but other 
serious considerations of how to conserve the 
beauty and usefulness of roadsides, parks, 
wilderness areas, and recreational facilities. 


But we do not know the answers to 
these problems because they have never 
been viewed in their totality. A bill, S. 
2282, introduced by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NeLson] would fill 
this void. It would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct a program 
of research, study and surveys, documen- 
tation, and description of the natural 
environmental systems of the United 
States for the purpose of understanding 
and evaluating the condition of these 
systems and to provide information to 
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those concerned with natural resources 
management. 

In concluding the presentation of this 
report, Mr. President, let me say as an 
individual Senator that we live in a 
time of unusual, continuing change. 
The revolution in technology has pro- 
duced new chemicals, new techniques, 
and new pollutants of our environment. 
The time is long past when we could be 
casual or unconcerned about the effect 
of our civilization and the growth of 
technology on our environment. All 
over the world, nations are beginning to 
encounter new phenomena—and new 
evidence that the very nature of Nature 
is changing. We must answer the basic 
question: Will man leave a scourge on 
this planet—or will he be a force for 
good? Only constant vigilance will safe- 
guard our heritage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, because 
he is absent on official business, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a brief summary prepared 
by Senator Pearson concerning the re- 
port “Interagency Hazards Coordina- 
tion—Pesticides and Public Policy,” 
which has been filed today by the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Reorga- 
nization and International Organization 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, Senator RIBICOFF. 

The report, which members unani- 
mously approved, is an able summary of 
the hearings that the subcommittee be- 
gan in the spring of 1963. Its objectives 
were to determine how effectively Gov- 
ernment agencies coordinate regulation 
of the use of pesticides and to assess the 
balance between benefits obtained from 
this use and any environmental risks 
which society accepts in using them. 

This is a well-balanced report. It 
says in essence that the benefit from 
pesticides clearly justifies continuing use, 
but it warns that we do not fully under- 
stand certain environmental changes re- 
sulting from this use. 

Hence the report recommends greater 
care in application of pesticides. Fur- 
ther, it recommends that we pursue 
vigorous research both toward learning 
how best to apply pesticides so as least 
to endanger the environment and toward 
better understanding of their long-term 
environmental effect. 

I want especially to congratulate the 
chairman [Mr. RInIcorr and Senator 
Pearson, whose contributions were 
particularly outstanding. They con- 
ducted hearings during a period of 
notable public anxiety over any unin- 
tended effects of pesticides on human 
beings and wildlife and over the ade- 
quacy of Government safety regulations. 

It is a credit to the subcommittee that 
these Senators conducted a thorough in- 
quiry and subsequently were able mu- 
tually to assess the present role of chemi- 
cal pesticides. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PEARSON 

The exhaustive investigations of the Sub- 

committee conclusively established that the 
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present use of chemical pesticides do not 
constitute an environmental health hazard. 
Despite these reassuring findings as to pres- 
ent regulation and use of pesticides, how- 
ever, the Committee concluded that the in- 
creased need for pest control in the future 
will require an expanded research and infor- 
mation exchange program to guarantee fu- 
ture balance of the benefit-risk equation and 
to assure continued public confidence. 

At the same time, the study serves as a 
forceful reminder that without chemical 
pesticides, American food supply would be 
far less abundant, more expensive and of 
poorer quality than we now enjoy. There 
are also benefits from chemical pesticides In 
the eradication of disease carrying insects. 

Thus, the committee's principal conclu- 
sion is that there is no reliable evidence to 
suggest that the benefit-risk equation is un- 
balanced in any significant way. The Com- 
mittee found no evidence that chemical 
pesticides presently constitute a hazard to 
human health or that animal life has been 
significantly jeopardized. 

In this connection, the Committee found 
that the quantity and quality of available 
empirical information as to both the benefits 
and risks of chemical pesticides is far more 
extensive than was generally recognized. 
Thus, many of the sweeping generalizations 
of impending disaster, that have been sin- 
cerely advanced by some commentators 
aroused great anxiety, not because there was 
insufficient information available to disprove 
these prophecies, but because the public was 
not sufficiently aware of the existence of this 
information. 

One of the greatest contributions of the 
Committee study will be to allay public con- 
cern that may have developed as to whether 
or not pesticides are being used by farmers 
and regulated by Government in such way 
as to prevent potentially harmful contam- 
ination of our environment, 

As to the administrative regulations and 
interagency coordination of chemical pesti- 
cide management, the Committee concluded 
that there is a need for some changes. How- 
ever, for the most part, the responsible indi- 
viduals and Government agencies have re- 
sponded quickly and effectively to correct 
past deficiencies. 

The Committee made four basic sets of 
recommendations. First, to strengthen the 
present regulatory system, the Committee 
recommended: the enactment of uniform in- 
demnification to farmers whose products 
have been removed from the market for con- 
taining pesticide residues where the contami- 
nation is in no way the fault of the farmer; 
improved safety standards in pesticide pro- 
duction; grants to states encouraging uni- 
form training, methods and equipment in 
monitoring pesticides; encouragement of in- 
ternational agreements on chemical pesticide 
use and management, 

Second, to improve coordination of Fed- 
eral chemical pesticide management pro- 
grams, the Committee recommended: that 
the mission and activities of the Federal 
Committee on Pest Control be given legisla- 
tive authority, and that agencies be required 
to register programs with the Science Infor- 
mation Exchange. 

Third, to help further assure protection of 
human health from possible harmful expo- 
sure to environmental contaminants, the 
Committee recommended: greater emphasis 
within HEW on environmental health pro- 
grams, greater research in human pharma- 
cology, acceleration of the development of 
non-chemical pest control methods, and an 
expanded public educational program as to 
the possible dangers from the improper use 
of chemical pesticides. 

Fourth, to develop a more adequate basis 
for future national policy in environmental 
management the Committee recommended: 
the establishment of a program to accumu- 
late factual knowledge on the future status 
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of the environment, an acceleration of the 
interpretation of science to the public, and 
increased Congressional oversight of the ad- 
ministration of the regulatory programs deal- 
ing with activities capable of affecting the 
environment. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. Tower, and Mr. 
Byrn of West Virginia): 

S. 3632. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to strengthen the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Stennis when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


NATIONAL GUARD—RESERVE BILL 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators SYMINGTON, 
Tower, and Byrp of West Virginia, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to strengthen and upgrade the status 
of the Army and Air National Guard, the 
Army and Air Force Reserve, and other 
Reserve force programs in the military 
services. 

This bill affects the Reserve of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, and 
Coast Guard. 

It is similar to a bill being introduced 
in the House. While some of the pro- 
visions of this bill will require modifica- 
tion, it outlines the general principles 
which I think should be followed in 
strengthening and improving the posi- 
tion of our Reserve forces. 

This bill rejects the idea of a merger 
of the Army Reserve into the National 
Guard and establishes minimum strength 
levels which I feel are required. It also 
provides that our Reserve forces must 
be fully supported from every standpoint, 
including personnel, technicians, equip- 
ment, training, and in all the other es- 
sentials of a well-trained and Ready 
Reserve force. 

I have always felt that the National 
Guard and Reserve forces have been a 
very necessary and vital part of our mili- 
tary preparedness program. Recent de- 
velopments have very forcefully pointed 
out the necessity of making our National 
Guard and Reserve forces as strong as 
possible. 

Also I feel that we get more for the 
military dollar that is spent on Reserve 
and National Guard forces than perhaps 
in any other part of our military pro- 
gram. For instance, a national guards- 
man can be trained and maintained at 
an almost completely combat-ready 
status for one-sixth of the amount re- 
quired for a Regular Army soldier. It 
cost about one-half as much to train and 
maintain a combat-ready Air National 
Guard squadron as it does a Regular Air 
Force squadron. 

I recognize that the Regular services 
must have preference and first priority. 
However, the importance of our Reserve 
forces is emphasized by the fact that as 
small a combat operation as we face in 
Vietnam has created a situation in our 
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Regular forces so serious that on three 
separate occasions the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommended a callup of Army Re- 
serve and National Guard units. 

The air transport squadrons of the 
Air National Guard are currently flying 
more than 200 missions monthly on a 
voluntary basis in support of our opera- 
tions in southeast Asia. They are also 
flying very essential aeromedical mis- 
sions in the continental United States 
and offshore in support of the Regular 
Air Force. The air reserve transport 
squadrons are currently flying many 
missions monthly in the United States, 
thus relieving Regular Air Force planes 
to fly more missions to southeast Asia. 

A recent investigation of the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee re- 
vealed that the operations in Vietnam 
have depleted our tactical fighter forces 
so badly that we could not meet another 
sizable emergency without a callup of 
the Air National Guard. 

An investigation recently completed 
by the subcommittee disclosed that the 
Army National Guard and Reserve forces 
are badly lacking in equipment and other 
essential items required to put them in a 
desired combat-ready status. 

For these and other reasons, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we place more em- 
phasis on our Reserve forces of all the 
services and give a higher priority to 
meeting their needs, This bill is de- 
signed to put them in a better position 
where they can effectively obtain the 
support necessary to attain and main- 
tain the combat readiness condition nec- 
essary to the national security. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3632) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to strengthen the 
Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. STENNIS, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi in sponsoring this 
bill to upgrade the status of the Reserve 
force programs. As chairman of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee he is known 
as a master of military policy and law. 
We in the Senate know him as a man 
who is not awed by glamour, who is not 
beguiled by power, who is not intimidated 
by the powerful—but a man who makes 
his judgment for the paramount interest 
of his country. 

The bill now before us is very definitely 
in the paramount interest of our country. 
Last year, this body clearly rejected the 
Reserve merger plan, or at least thought 
it had. Apparently the Department of 
Defense did not interpret our action that 
way, for the Secretary of that Depart- 
ment has proceeded to do by executive 
mandate what he could not do by legisla- 
tion—weaken the Reserve program of 
this country. 

I will not at this time go into the many 
sound reasons for rejecting the merger 
plan. If the only harms resultant from 
the plan were those which we exposed 
last year, we might be content to simply 
bury it again and hope that the Defense 
Department will return to its job of 
strengthening our national security 
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rather than continue upon its present 
course of weakening it. However, the 
revival of the merger plan has such a 
damaging effect upon the morale and 
readiness of the Reserve that we cannot 
be content to merely indicate our present 
disapproval of it. We must emphatically 
reject the plan once and for all and make 
it unmistakably clear that we do not 
intend to allow the Reserve program to 
fall into a sort of Defense Department 
limbo of doubt. How can we honestly 
expect a dedicated and prepared Reserve 
when its members do not know from one 
day to the next if there will even be a 
Reserve? 

Every day the mail brings me letters 
from fellow Texans seeking clarification 
of the status of the Reserve. These vet- 
erans of World War II, Korea, and the 
Berlin callup do not even plead the case 
of the Reserve, they merely wish to know 
its status. These men deserve to know 
where they stand. We are not just deal- 
ing with units on paper or with machines, 
but with the hearts and minds of thou- 
sands of dedicated reservists. These 
men are needed by their country now as 
they have been needed so many times in 
the past. This bill will let them know 
this and it will let the Defense Depart- 
ment know it. It deserves and demands 
our wholehearted support. 


UNITED NATIONS COMMITTEE ON 
THE PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER 
SPACE 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair 

wishes to announce the appointment of 

Senators GORE and AIKEN as congres- 

sional advisers to attend the United 

Nations Committee on the Peaceful Uses 

of Outer Space. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 15941) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 15941) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3584) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
are operating under the rule of germane- 
ness. I am attempting to speed up the 
consideration of the pending bill; and 
until the Senator arrives who is to offer 
the amendment to be proposed, I certain- 
ly would object to anyone being given 
unlimited time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
two matters, one of which is relevant to 
the issue, and will take about 10 minutes. 
The other is for a very brief insertion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
withhold the relevant issue until we are 
on the issue with an amendment or other 
relevant matter? 

Mr. KUCHEL, I shall do that. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
I may speak for 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CLAIM OF WATER WASTE IN 
SOUTHLAND REFUTED 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in few 
areas of the United States are Americans 
as conscious of the value of water as in 
southern California, where the Nation's 
most dynamic population growth has oc- 
curred in a virtual desert region. Only 
the resourcefulness of the residents and 
their willingness to invest hundreds of 
millions of their own dollars in water 
development projects have enabled fac- 
tories to grow, farms to produce, and peo- 
ple to enjoy the finest climate in the 
country. 

Yet criticism from other parts of the 
country continues over alleged extrava- 
gant uses and flagrant waste of water. I 
certainly would not contend that we have 
reached the peak in water conservation 
practices or that we can rest on our 
laurels, but I do challenge any other 
region of the United States to show that 
it has as active and successful a program 
to make the best possible use of water. 
Our universities, our water agencies, our 
cities, our industries, and our State gov- 
ernment have taken important steps to 
use this precious resource much more 
efficiently. 

Mr. President, I ask that an article 
written by Mr. Ray Hebert, which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times of July 
3, 1966, entitled “Claim of Water Waste 
in Southland Assailed,“ be printed in full 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLAIM OF WATER WASTE IN SOUTHLAND As- 
SAILED—METROPOLITAN MANAGER POINTS TO 
METERING OF SYSTEMS, BUILDING OF UNDER- 
GROUND SUPPLIES 

(By Ray Hebert) 

Semi-arid Southern California’s cities and 
farms use billions of gallons of water a day 
but very little is wasted, contrary to charges 
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it is squandered and used unwisely. Most 
supply systems are metered and recreational 

g pool and golf course demands are 
negligible, officials here have replied to critics 
alarmed by the Southland’s far-ranging 
search for more water. 

Furthermore, it is unthinkable for South- 
ern California to break up an affluent society 
and force its population to go where water is 
plentiful, as some critics have suggested. 

“Doubtless a claim could be made in re- 
gard to excessive use to satisfy an affluent 
standard of living, but these trends appear 
irreversible,” a water leader here said. 


COLUMBIA RIVER PLANS FOUGHT 


Charges of wasteful practices and water 
losses have come from other regions, notably 
the Pacific Northwest where concern is grow- 
ing for proposals to tap the Columbia River 
as a new source of water for Southern Call- 
fornia, Arizona and other Colorado River 
Basin states. 

A long-range study which could lead to the 
diversion of water through a 1,000-mile-long 
aqueduct is included in legislation before 
the House Interior Committee. 

To Sen. Henry JACKSON (D-Wash.), chair- 
man of the Senate Interior Committee, the 
vast water transfer plan could mean “total 
disaster” for the Pacific Northwest. 

Actually, he says, there would be no need 
even to consider diversions from the Colum- 
bia if Southern California, Arizona and other 
Pacific Southwestern states made better use 
of their water. 

His fellow Senator, Sen. WARREN Macnu- 
son (D-Wash.), is just as emphatic. 

Washington, he says, cannot permit its 
resources to be depleted by those people 
who waste their own water and then look to 
the Columbia for relief.” 

Specifically, complaints of poor water prac- 
tices in urban areas and agricultural com- 
munities have followed three general themes: 

Wastefuness caused by old or unmetered 
systems; objections to the use of water to 
sustain economically unjustified activities 
which might be conducted elsewhere, where 
water is plentiful, and the discharge of large 
quantities of water—to the sea or under- 
ground—after a single use. 


FOUR PUBLIC AGENCIES 


Responsibility for distributing most of the 
water used in Southern California rests with 
four large public agencies whose sole source 
now is the Colorado River. 

The Colorado supplies about 50% of 
the water used in the crowded coastal plain, 
the area served by the Metropolitan Water 
District. The rest comes from underground 
reserves and the High Sierra. For Southern 
California as a whole, which includes the 
region’s heavy water-using inland agricul- 
tural valleys, the Colorado accounts for 
roughly 80%. 

Of the nearly 5 million acre-feet of water 
the agencies draw annually from the Colo- 
rado, about 1.1 million—1 billion gallons a 
day—goes to Metropolitan for nearly 10 mil- 
lion people in its Ventura-to-San Diego serv- 
ice area. 

Robert A. Skinner, Metropolitan's general 
manager, says there is relatively little basis 
for criticism of water losses and unjustifiable 
uses in Metropolitan’s populous six-county 


Almost complete metering prevents it, un- 
like New York where a lack of meters was 
blamed for part of the city’s heavy drain on 
water supplies during last year’s emergency 
drought. 

Furthermore, according to Skinner, any 
water which does escape here sinks into the 
ground to mingle with underground reserves 
which are pumped out later. 

As for water to fill Southern California’s 
swimming pools and keep its golf courses 
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green, he said an investigation shows these 
uses are relatively minor. 

In Los Angeles, which has 65,000 pools, for 
example, it takes an estimated 1.3 billion gal- 
lons to fill them once a year. This amounts 
to .008% of the city’s total water use. 

The city's golf courses require more water, 
about 14 billion gallons a year, but this is 
only .08% of the water used by Los Angeles’ 
2.7 million residents. 

Skinner noted that nearly $200 million a 
year is spent on gardening supplies and lawn 
maintenance in Southern California, The 
amount of water consumed by gardens and 
lawns is extensive. 

“But this must be accepted as a justifiable 
part of the current mode of living,” he said. 

At the same time he noted suggestions 
that future water shortages here could be 
prevented if water were used only for the 
“highest and most justifiable’ purposes. 

This raises a question about the practica- 
bility of producing goods here which cause 
a heavy drain on the region's water supply 
but nevertheless contribute heavily to the 
area’s economic development. 

Since this water cannot be totally re- 
plenished by local sources, critics have ques- 
tioned whether its depletion confers a right 
on the population here to expect replace- 
ment water from other distant sources, 

“We hear repeated many times the asser- 
tion that people should be forced to move 
where water is plentiful rather than expect to 
have water imported to supply their needs,” 
Skinner said. 

“But the well-being of vast segments of 
the population is at stake, as well as the sur- 
vival of great economic developments. There 
are also significant interrelationships in the 
areas of national interest and security.” 

With particular reference to the discharge 
of water to the sea after it has been used 
only once, Skinner said this is being given 
increasing attention. 

Some domestic sewage, after treatment, 18 
being percolated into the underground for 
later use in the Los Angeles basin. 

But Skinner said problems involving chem- 
ical quality and subsequent treatment meth- 
ods to dissolve solids could put the cost of 
reclamation virtually in the same category 
as desalination, 

In Southern California’s inland agricul- 
tural areas, meanwhile, water-saving prac- 
tices have been in effect for many years and 
others have been adopted recently to en- 
force even stricter controls. 

For example, the Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Southern California’s largest user of 
Colorado River water, is in the third year 
of an extensive program to concrete-line 
lateral canals to prevent seepage. 

The smaller Coachella Valley County Wa- 
ter District points out that its entire sys- 
tem is based on the conservation of land 
and water. The Coachella Canal is complete- 
ly concrete-lined. 

A recurring complaint from the Pacific 
Northwest involves waste water which drains 
into the Salton Sea from Imperial Valley 
farms, 

This water, so-called agricultural sewage, 
amounts to 1 million acre-feet annually. 
Much of it is attributable to the leaching 
necessary to cleanse the farmlands of heavy 
salt deposits left behind by the highly min- 
eralized Colorado River water. 

Although water officials here are certain 
the Pacific Northwest's complaints will con- 
tinue to grow, Skinner believes the deter- 
mining factor in the Southwest's search for 
more imported water will be the region’s own 
ability to pay. 

that it does not infringe upon 
the rights or welfare of other areas, he point- 
ed out, it will be up to prospective water 
users In Southern California and Arizona to 
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decide how much they are willing to pay 
“to fulfill a preferred way of life.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session, to consider a 
nomination on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Frank C. Di Luzio, of New 
Mexico, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this 
nomination came from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
It came to the Senate unanimously. May 
I say, not simply for myself, but also for 
the members of the committee, that 
Frank C. Di Luzio is uniquely qualified to 
handle the specially skilled responsibili- 
ties that come to his office, and I shall 
vote for his confirmation with enthu- 
siasm. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on 
July 20, the Interior Committee held a 
public hearing on the nomination by 
President Johnson on July 5 of Frank C. 
Di Luzio to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior. At the conclusion of the 
hearing, the full committee voted unan- 
imously to report to the Senate Mr. Di 
Luzio’s nomination. 

Mr. Di Luzio’s position is a new one, 
having been created by section 2 of Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1966. This 
plan, which became effective April 29 
of this year, transferred the functions of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to the Department 
of the Interior. 

Among the duties of the new Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior will be the ad- 
ministration, under the Secretary, of the 
water pollution control program and the 
performance, in the words of the plan, 
“of such other duties as the Secretary 
shall from time to time prescribe.” 

As of the time of the nomination hear- 
ings, the Secretary had not prescribed 
any “such other duties,” although an In- 
terior Department press release dated 
July 7 on Mr. Di Luzio’s nomination 
stated: 

“Transfer of the Office of Saline Water, 
now under Assistant Secretary for Water and 
Power Development Kenneth Holum, and 
the Office of Water Resources Research, 
which now reports directly to the Secretary, 
to the area to be supervised by Mr. Di Luzio 
is under consideration,” Secretary Udall said. 


It was the sense of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs that Secre- 
tary Udall should act promptly in bring- 
ing those activities under Mr. Di Luzio’s 
administrative responsibility, together 


with such other duties respecting sup- 
plies and quality of water in the United 
States as will be in the interests of effi- 
ciency and sound administration. 

On behalf of the committee, I call upon 
the Secretary to take appropriate action. 
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Mr. President, it has been my good 
fortune to know Mr. Di Luzio well over 
a period of years. For some time he 
served and lived in my State of New 
Mexico. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of a statement I prepared for 
the hearings on Mr. Di Luzio’s nomina- 
tion, together with biographical mate- 
rial on him, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the biographical material were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ANDERSON AT OPEN 
HEARING or SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE 
on NOMINATION oF FRANK C. Dr Luzio To 
BE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
JULY 20, 1966 
I have known Frank Di Luzio for 20 years. 

The Committee has a copy of his biographi- 

cal sketch which will become part of the 

Record, but in presenting him to the Com- 

mittee, I wanted to touch briefly on a few 

personal experiences. 

I first became acquainted with Frank when 
he was Manager of the Los Alamos Com- 
munity for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Running a community to support the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory was no easy 
task. Frank is a civil engineer by training, 
but at Los Alamos, which has attracted many 
of the world’s most distinguished scientists, 
he also had to be a skilled diplomat. 

There is the story about Frank and Enrico 
Fermi, the brilliant physicist, who had come 
from Italy to escape Fascist persecution. 
Fermi had played a leading role in the de- 
velopment of the first atomic bomb. After 
the war Professor Fermi used to come back 
to Los Alamos regularly during the summer 
months to teach and do research. He had a 
cottage and the maintenance people were up- 
set because Professor Fermi was not cutting 
the grass around the place, but no one would 
approach the great man about the grass. 
Finally Frank, who was born in Rome, went 
over to the Fermi cottage one day and asked 
Fermi if he wanted special privileges. Fermi 
assured him he did not; the only problem 
was that he had no room in his car—filled 
with books and papers—to haul a lawn mow- 
er back and forth each year to Los Alamos. 
“We'll let you borrow one,“ said Frank. And 
the small crisis was over. I think Frank's 
tact, good humor, and common sense were 
valuable in that situation. I think they will 
be very useful in the period that lies ahead. 

When I became Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sci- 
ences, I asked Frank to join the Committee 
as Staff Director. He did an extremely effec- 
tive job and earned the respect of the offi- 
cials of the National Aeronautical and Space 
Administration, the Department of Defense 
and the members of the Committee, both 
Democrats and Republicans. He brought a 
high degree of professionalism to the opera- 
tions of the Committee. 

In the midst of the work of the Space 
Committee, Alaska was shaken by a disas- 
trous earthquake on Good Friday, 1964. 
President Johnson asked that I take over the 
chairmanship of a special relief and recon- 
struction commission. We had to borrow 
staff from government departments. I asked 
Frank to become my special assistant in that 
work—without taking off his hat as Staff 
Director of the Space Committee. I am in- 
debted for his fine assistance in the Alaska 
reconstruction program. When we started 
up the work of the Alaska commission, Frank 
informed me that he had a license as a civil 
engineer in Alaska. I think that is typical 
of the many facets of this man. 

Frank didn't stay with the Space Com- 
mittee as long as I would have liked. The 
President of the United States and the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior discovered his quali- 
fications and abilities and asked me to let 
him move over to head the Office of Saline 
Water. Reluctantly I agreed. The result 
has been some very fine work in desalination 
processes that will pay great dividends not 
only in the United States but in the arid re- 
gions of the world as well. 

I think Frank will bring to his new post 
a broad understanding of water problems for 
he is quite sensitive to the interlocking of 
these problems, seeing them in their totality. 
I think this is the approach we need—view- 
ing the water problem on a regional basis, 
rather than just as a local matter. 

It will be no easy task to reverse the tide 
of apathy, half-effort, intergovernmental 
controversy, and myopia which have afflicted 
our streams and river basins. But I think 
Frank Di Luzio can measure up to the assign- 
ment. 


PersonaL History RÉSUMÉ: Frank C. Dr 
Luzio 

Address: 9504 Barroll Lane, Kensington, 

Maryland, Telephone: 949-1345. 
PERSONAL INFORMATION 

Date of Birth: September 2, 1913. 

Place of Birth: Rome, Italy. 

Marital Status: Married, 2 children. 

Height: 5'614”. 

Weight: 150 lbs. 

Citizenship: U.S. 

Security Clearance: Military DOD—Top 
Secret; U.S. Atomic Energy—“Q”. 

January 25, 1965 to Present 

Title: Director—Office of Saline Water. 
Completed formulation of and placed into 
effect an aggressive and accelerated program 
for economically feasible means of desalting 
sea and brackish waters. Instituted short, 
medium, and long-range programs leading to 
increased emphasis in engineering for prac- 
tical application of desalting techniques. 


April 20, 1963 to January 25, 1965 
Title: Staff Director—Committee on Aero- 


nautical and Space Sciences, United States 
Senate. 
October 15, 1962 to April 20, 1963 
Title: Vice President & Director—Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Hydraulic and Special 
Projects Division. In charge of engineering 
design, applications engineering, sales, and 
project administration. Responsible for the 
Management and coordination of English 
Electric and Vickers-Armstrong, London, 
England—license agreements covering their 
hydraulic products. Served as member of 
R & D Committee, and Management commit- 
tees of both Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and 
Fairbanks Whitney Corp. 
October 1, 1961 to October 15, 1962 
Title: Vice President—Engineering, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Beloit Division. In 
charge of all product and special engineer- 
ing, reporting to Vice President, Group Execu- 
tive. Products consist of motors, diesel en- 
gines, pumps, magnetos, compressors, etc. 
Engineering organization has a staff of ap- 
proximately 325 professional and sub-pro- 
fessional people. 
January 1, 1961 to October 1, 1961 
Title: General Manager—Albuquerque Re- 
search Center, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., re- 
porting to Vice President Government Prod- 
ucts. In addition, was also assigned as As- 
sistant for Research and Development to 
President of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Co- 
ordinated R & D corporation-wise, served as 
Chairman of R & D committee, and evaluated 
engineering proposals related to national de- 
fense programs. 
May 19, 1957 to January 1, 1961 
Title: Deputy Manager—Atomic Energy 
Commission, G. S. 18, Albuquerque Opera- 
tions Office, assisting Manager in performance 
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of executive duties, covering all functions 
assigned to ALO. Directly responsible for the 
evaluation, coordination, and taking appro- 
priate action regarding performance of func- 
tions assigned to the operating divisions in 
the areas of research, development, manu- 
facturing and quality assurance on atomic 
ordnance, Directed activities related to stor- 
age operations, nuclear materials, manage- 
ment and security administration. Upon 
special assignment from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Washington, D.C, executed pro- 
grams for AEC headquarters organizations 
other than the Division of Military Applica- 
tion. Coordinated for the AEC-Division of 
Military Application the exchange of weapons 
technology between the United States and 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy establish- 
ments at Aldermaston and Harwell, Eng- 
land. 
January 15, 1956 to May 19, 1957 


Title: Asst. Manager for Manufacturing, 
AEC, G. S. 17, Albuquerque. Directed and 
coordinated Albuquerque Operations Office 
development and production complex in de- 
sign, development, and manufacture of nu- 
clear and non-nuclear weapons and weapons 
components, Developed from broad DMA 
directives detailed ALO Directives and Plan- 
ning Schedules, allocating responsibility and 
establishing delivery requirements, time 
schedules, and procurement authorizations 
for the several contractors involved. Co- 
ordinated plans for all major changes in 
existing or new development or manufac- 
turing facilities and equipment resulting 
from mission or programmatic changes, 
Planned and directed the execution of ALO 
programs and policies designed to effectively 
coordinate design activities with the manu- 
facturing processes; planned and coordinated 
program reporting needs of the Manager and 
the preparation of periodic consolidated 
progress summaries and program statistics. 
Coordinated weapons development, testing 
and production with Armed Forces Special 
Weapons Command—Defense Atomic Sup- 
port Agency for military weapons input. 

August, 1952 to January 15, 1956 

Title: Manager, G. S. 16, Los Alamos Area 
office of AEC, Administered assigned pro- 
grams in the field of research and develop- 
ment of atomic weapons and in this capacity 
administered AEC’s contract with the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory. Planned and 
executed a comprehensive program for con- 
struction and maintenance of technical and 
other project facilities. Provided supervision 
of all contract operations, including Archi- 
tect-Engineer, and construction and supply 
contracts. 


April, 1950 to August 1952 

Title: Director, Community Management 
Division, AEC, G. S. 15, Los Alamos, Par- 
ticipated as a member of Area Manager's staff 
in the continuous review of the assigned Los 
Alamos Office program and all community 
facilities and activities. Responsible for the 
following general areas of activities: (a) Ad- 
ministration of the contract of operating 
contractor (The Zia Company), (b) Mainte- 
nance and operation of community prop- 
erties and facilities within Los Alamos 


County. 
April, 1946 to April, 1950 

Title: Director Engineering and Construc- 
tion Division, AEC, G. S. 14, Los Alamos, 
During this period assumed positions of pro- 
gressively greater responsibility. Initially 
responsible for overall negotiations and re- 
negotiations of Architect-Engineer and con- 
struction contracts. Responsible for overall 
supervision of engineering and construction 
work, coordination, and inspection of all 
construction. During this period had direct 
and primary responsibility for a total con- 
struction program involving design and con- 
struction of technical facilities and trans- 
formation of Los Alamos from a temporary 
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project to a permanent community involving 
the expenditure of approximately $248,000,- 
000. 


July, 1944 to July, 1946 

Title: Civil Engineer, Military Service and 
P. 6, U. S. Army, Los Alamos. Assigned to 
Manhattan Engr. District, which was charged 
with the responsibility of constructing fa- 
cilities for the production of the atomic 
bomb. Charged with the responsibility of 
negotiation and renegotiation of all Archi- 
tect-Engineer contracts, and construction 
contracts, and preparation of plans and spe- 
cifications. Assisted the Chief Engineer in 
engineering problems of a complex nature. 

October, 1941 to July 1944 

Title: Engineer, P. 5, Corps of Engineers, 
Ravenna, Ohio. Assigned important duties 
during the construction of (a) Ravenna 
Ordnance plant, Ravenna, Ohio; (b) Lords- 
town Ordnance Depot, Warren, Ohio; (c) 
Keystone Ordnance Plant, Meadville, Pa. 

Title: Engineer, Corps of Enginers. As- 
signed as Chief Enginer and Assistant Resi- 
dent Engineer during the construction of 
Mosquito Creek Dam, Warren, Ohio. The 
dam was an earth-filled structure, reinforced 
concrete spillway and water intake tower. 

September, 1940 to October, 1941 

Title: Engineer, U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Parker Dam, California. Field inspec- 
tion of Power Plant (one shift), checked 
field changes in construction, steel setting, 
construction details and procedures. 

March, 1938 to Sepember, 1940 

Title: Jr. Engineer, U.S. Bureau of Recla- 
mation, assigned to Coulee Dam, Washington. 
Field Engineer inspection of placing of con- 
crete, setting reinforcing steel, and installa- 
tion of power plant equipment and drum 
gate mechanism. 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 

International Association for Hydraulic 
Research Association for Applied Solar 
Energy, Scientific Member, Tempe, Arizona. 

National Society of Professional Engineers. 

Professional Engineer New Mexico Regis- 
tration No. 3252. 

Professional Engineer Alaska Registra- 
tion No. 859-E. 

Professional Engineer Maryland. 

American Geophysical Union, National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C, 

Seismological Society of America. 

SELECTIVE MEMBERSHIP 

Member, Rivers and Harbors Congress 
(New Mexico Advisory Board) 15 years— 
1948-1962. 

Member, Economic Development Commis. 
sion. State of New Mexico (Water Resources 
Development & Utilization) Resigned 1962. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is considered and 
confirmed, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislation business. 

(At this point Mr. Byrn of Virginia 
assumed the chair as the Presiding 
Officer.) 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs were permited to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
long does the Senator wish to proceed? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 
JESSIE STEARNS WRITES ABOUT 
TWO KANSANS IN USIA 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Jessie 
Stearns, a native Kansan, and a foreign 
and Washington correspondent of long 
standing has written two byline stories 
of interest about U.S. Information Agen- 
cy and the two top officials who run it. 

I have known Mrs. Stearns for many 
years. She has broad experience of re- 
porting from the Far East and within the 
United States. 

Having reported from China before 
Nationalist China was forced to leave the 
mainland, she has firsthand knowledge 
of the information agency that dissemi- 
nates news abroad. 

For the past 3 years she has been the 
Washington correspondent for the three 
Topeka newspapers owned by Oscar 
Stauffer; namely, Topeka Daily Capital, 
Topeka State Journal, and the Topeka 
Capital Journal. 

Robert Akers, Deputy Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency, is a Kansan 
and one of our outstanding citizens. He 
was born in Topeka. His mother, Mrs. 
Everett Akers, still lives there. He has 
been rendering outstanding service in his 
new assignment. 

There have been excellent articles 
written about his work by Jessie Stearns. 

Jessie is known for her integrity, reli- 
ability, accuracy in reporting. She is al- 
ways seeking the truth and the facts 
which entails long hours of work. 

The entire Kansas congressional dele- 
gation and other Members of the U.S. 
Congress hold her in high esteem. 

The other article relates how Leonard 
Marks, Director of USIA is aiding the 
Vietnamese, and the other article high- 
lights Kansan Robert Akers, editor of all 
media for the Government news agency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two articles written by Jessie 
Stearns, one entitled “Marks and USIA 
Help To Educate Vietnamese” and the 
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other entitled “Topekan USIA Leader” 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Overseas Press Bulletin, 
May 28, 1966] 


Marxs AND USIA HELP To EDUCATE 
VIETNAMESE 


(By Jessie Stearns) 


WasHINGTON.—Even if there were no US 
troops in Viet Nam to assist in the war effort, 
Vietnamese school children and illiterates 
could still be grateful to the US becaues of 
Leonard Marks and the United States In- 
formation Agency, which he has directed 
since September. 

It is an organization with a $178 million 
budget (1966-government year ending 
June 30) that is a major broadcaster, a huge 
publisher, a vast distributor of printed mate- 
rial, an immense library and an educational 
institution. 

The former radio and television attorney 
sent 500 23-inch television sets to Saigon 
which started to receive programs last Febru- 
ary. He had two airplanes rigged up as TV 
transmitters. One flies daily above the war 
capital, The purpose of these broadcasts is 
“to provide education and information to the 
Vietnamese people.” 

The sets are in public schools, libraries, 
pagodas, police stations, and public meeting 
halls. Five days a week, from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m., the “airborne transmitter“ brings TV 
broadcasts to the classrooms, 

One hour a day the South Vietnamese who 
plans and produces the classrom programs 
use the facility for announcements, which 
contain information about agriculture, edu- 
cation, economy, care of children, sanitation, 
etc. Marks says this element of instruction 
will decrease the illiteracy rate. 

Richard Critchfield, Asian correspondent 
for the Washington Evening Star, reports 
that a rickshaw driver and laborers watched 
the meeting of President Johnson and 
Premier Nguyen Cao Ky at the Honolulu 
conference over a public television set in 
a market place in Saigon. Because of what 
the rickshaw driver saw he is going to help 
with the social revolution in his country. 

Armed Forces radio uses the flying trans- 
mitter” two hours daily bringing news, 
movies and network shows to the American 
troops stationed in the Saigon area. 

The reaction to television is so great an- 
other 500 sets are being shipped to Saigon to 
be placed in public places. 

He says a recent survey indicates that 
25,000 TV sets can be sold in one year to 
private industry in the war capital. 

The director of the huge enterprise that 
speaks to the world for America dislikes 
the term “propaganda”. He says the easiest 
and best way to present America’s objectives 
overseas is to tell the “truth.” Continuing, 
he said, “The US has nothing to hide. Our 
people enjoy freedom. Our principal job is to 
explain to the world how we live, our prog- 
ress and our aspirations.” 

Marks speaks glowingly of another achieve- 
ment of his Viet Nam operation, the dropping 
of “safe conduct passes.” They are red, white 
and blue slips of paper about the size of a 
baseball ticket featuring the Stars and 
Stripes and the Viet Nam flags and dropped 
over Viet Cong territory. These passes have 
been found hidden in shoes and clothing. 

He says from 1,500 to 2,000 passes are pre- 
sented to US forces monthly. The great fear 
of the Viet Cong is that they will die and 
be buried outside of their villages. 

Presently US military obtains the names 
of the Viet Cong killed in action and their 
names are broadcast over radio. 
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In addition, colorful and interesting leaf- 
lets are dropped in Viet Cong territory. 
Other material such as newspapers, maga- 
zines, and films are found in USIS libraries. 

The Viet Nam staff includes 126 Americans 
and 390 Vietnamese. 

The public affairs staff briefs, billets and 
provides transportation for the 380 foreign 
correspondents including 220 correspondents 
for US publications. 

These services in Viet Nam and others 
provided by the agency during the govern- 
ment year ending June 30 cost $6,078,000. 
With the war escalation and increase in troop 
personnel, only $377,000 more has been re- 
quested for Viet Nam operations in 1967. 

Other worldwide services provided by the 
agency directed by Marks are: Voice of 
America, which broadcasts 838 hours a week 
in 38 languages; publishes 85 magazines; 
produces 600 films a year; transmits daily 
10,000 words to 115 US posts plus all official 
statements including Presidential press con- 
ferences; publishes two million books a year; 
offers TV film services to 87 countries; 
teaches 300,000 students English by radio 
and TV in classrooms; published over 50 mil- 
lion cartoon books in Latin America the last 
five years, picture books; exhibits in Eastern 
Europe and other countries. 

As far as Marks’ tenure as USIA chief, he 
says the President's commission says he will 
serve during the pleasure of the President 
“for the time being.” He finds the assign- 
ment exciting and doesn’t plan to research 
the meaning of “time being.” 


TOPEKAN USIA LEADER 
(By Jessie Stearns) 

WASHINGTON.—Two men who worked to- 
gether in private life for 15 years are now 
a public team disseminating information 
abroad. 

Robert “Bob” Akers, born in Topeka, edu- 
cated at Washburn University and Univer- 
sity of Texas and retired in 1964 as editor-in- 
chief and director of the Beaumont (Tex.) 
Enterprise and Journal, is now deputy direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency. 

DIRECTOR NAMED 

President Johnson appointed Leonard 
Marks in July, 1965, as director of USIA. 
Before Marks was the attorney for radio and 
television stations owned by the Beaumont 
Enterprise and Journal. 

Akers, who was appointed Sept. 1, is editor- 
in-chief of all media for the government 
news agency. When Marks is away, Akers is 
acting director. 

He is responsible for daily transmission of 
10,000 words to 115 U.S. ports abroad plus 
all official statements including presidential 
press conferences; Voice of America broad- 
casts of 838 hours a week in 38 languages; 
publication of 85 magazines; production of 
600 films and two million books a year, and 
television film services to 87 countries. 

Marks sent to Saigon in February 500 
23-inch television sets. He had two air- 
planes rigged as TV transmitters. One files 
daily above the war capital. Purpose of 
these broadcasts is “to provide education 
and information to the Vietnamese people.” 

The sets are in public schools, libraries, 
pagodas, police stations and public meeting 
halls. Five days a week, from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., the airborne transmitter brings broad- 
casts to classrooms. 

One hour a day, South Vietnamese who 
plan and produce classroom programs, use 
the facility for announcements, with infor- 
mation about agriculture, education, econ- 
omy, care of children and sanitation. 

Armed Forces uses the flying transmitter 
two hours daily bringing news, movies and 
network shows to U.S. troops in the Saigon 
area, 
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Another 500 sets are being shipped to 
Saigon to be placed in public locations. 
Marks said a recent survey indicates 25,000 
TV sets can be sold in a year in Saigon. 

The USIA issues 1,500 to 2,000 “safe con- 
duct passes” to U.S. forces monthly. Color- 
ful leaflets are dropped in Viet Cong terri- 
tory. 

The public affairs staff of 126 Americans 
and 390 Vietnamese briefs, billets and pro- 
vides transportation for 380 foreign corre- 
spondents including 220 correspondents rep- 
resenting U.S. publications. 

Akers visits his mother, Mrs, Everett Akers, 
Brewster Place, Topeka, whenever he passes 
through Kansas City on overseas trips. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


“A NEW BENCHMARK FOR EDUCA- 
TION”—AN ADDRESS BY HAROLD 
HOWE II. U.S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, night be- 
fore last, at the Mayflower Hotel, Mr. 
Harold Howe II, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, made an excellent 
speech on the subject, “A New Bench- 
mark for Education” before the members 
of the National Conference on Education 
of the Disadvantaged. 

Mr. President, this speech is full of 
substantive content. I hope that every 
Senator will read it before we take up 
some of the problems connected with ed- 
ucation legislation—secondary, elemen- 
tary, and higher education—that will be 
before the Senate in the not too distant 
future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the very able speech of Com- 
missioner Howe be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A New BENCHMARK FOR EDUCATION 
(An address by Harold Howe II, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare) 

I am here tonight to thank you for your 
time, your interest and your creative contri- 
butions to this conference. I am also here 
to try to take an honest look at perhaps the 
most demanding challenge confronting 
American elementary and secondary educa- 
tion—the challenge of helping the schools 
do more for those students who come to the 
classroom with a built-in disadvantage. 

As we go about this exercise of looking at 
our problems, it is important to keep a decent 
perspective, lest we seem to be saying that 
nothing is good about American education. 
We all know that much of the activity in 
our schools is first rate. I think it is entirely 
accurate to say that the United States pro- 
vides more education to more people than 
any other Nation in the world. 

Remarkable advances are taking place in 
many of our schools. Some communities 
have taken positive and successful steps 
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toward providing equal opportunity for all 
children and toward introducing promising 
innovations in teaching methods and tools, 
Consolidation of the schools in many States 
is providing a richer education for hundreds 
of thousands of children. The general pub- 
lic interest in improving education has 
reached unprecedented levels during the past 
ten years, and the actions of our President 
and our Congress have made us an educa- 
tion-conscious nation. 

But as we take pride in these achievements, 
we must recognize that innovative education 
and high quality education and equal edu- 
cational opportunity are not available to 
many of America’s children. And we must 
recognize also that the children who are 
least served by the new push of the last ten 
years to improve the schools are those who 
are most in need of special help: the minority 
group children—the Negroes, the Puerto 
Ricans, the Mexican-Americans. Add to 
them the children of those we call “poor 
whites” and you have about 20% of Anier- 
ica’s school-age young people, those between 
5 and 17. It is because of these children 
that we have Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. And it is because 
of them that you and I are here in Washing- 
ton tonight to share our ideas on how to 
make better use of the magnificent oppor- 
tunity this act gives us as educators, 

As we consider next steps to improve what 
we are doing with Title I funds in the service 
of disadvantaged children, we have the bene- 
fit of new insights into our problem of pro- 
viding equal educational opportunity. These 
insights come from a scholarly study of the 
status of our efforts in desegregating the 
schools, in upgrading the education offered 
to disadvantaged children, in giving these 
youngsters a sense of their own worth in the 
national community. 

The study I speak of is summarized in a 
33-page booklet published by the Office of 
Education and entitled “Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity.” My feeling is that the 
data lying behind this publication will have 
and most certainly should have—a deep and 
lasting effect on American education. I 
would like to discuss the report this evening 
because it bears on the subject of our confer- 
ence. 

The booklet presents the preliminary find- 
ings of an undertaking instigated by the 
Congress in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
The Congress directed the Commissioner of 
Education to survey “the lack of equal edu- 
cational opportunities for individuals by 
reason of race, color, religion, or national 
origin at all levels in the United States, its 
territories and possessions and the District 
of Columbia.” The full 700-page report is 
expected to be off the presses by the end of 
this month. 

The project ultimately involved some 60,000 
teachers and 645,000 pupils in 4,000 schools 
across the Nation and in its territories, 

So far as I know, this is the largest, most 
comprehensive and scientific look that has 
ever been given to the schools—and the 
school children—of the United States. We 
asked some straightforward questions, and 
we assume we got straightforward answers. 

I stress the fact that the findings I shall 
refer to tonight need further interpreta- 
tion. It will be many months before the 
data collected in a survey of this magnitude 
can be fully evaluated, so that firm recom- 
mendations for public policy can flow from 
them. I stress, too, the fact that the in- 
formation on which the report is based was 
gathered last fall—before any Title I proj- 
ects really got launched. So, although the 
survey was not made with Title I in mind, 
I think it may provide a reliable baseline for 
measuring the impact of the various Title I 
programs now underway. 

The survey is in effect an effort to de- 
scribe statistically the extent of educational 
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opportunity which exists through the coun- 
try for the minority groups as compared to 
the white majority. 

In the months and years ahead the Office of 
Education staff, aided by advisors from the 
educational community throughout the 
country, will be studying how the survey 
findings can sharpen our current programs 
and what implications they have for future 
directions. 

But the study does not belong to the Office 
of Education. It belongs to the Nation, and 
I would encourage other groups, public and 
private, to explore it carefully. In partic- 
ular, I invite the attention of those of you 
here tonight. Challenge the survey, hy- 
pothesize from it, learn from it. I especially 
ask for your cooperation because I think that 
in many ways the survey’s implications and 
the applications of Title I are complemen- 
tary. 


Now, let's take a look at what we have 

found so far—and what the survey might 

to suggest to the States and the local 
school systems most of you represent. 

We found that for all practical purposes, 
American education can be labeled as seg- 
regated. 

Over two-thirds of all Negro pupils in the 
first grade go to schools that are 90 to 100 
percent Negro; only a handful of the Na- 
tion’s Negro first graders are getting the 
benefit of desegregated education. In the 
light of the 1954 Supreme Court ruling, the 
requirements of the Civil Rights Act, and 
the further finding of this survey that seg- 
regated education is likely to be of lower 
quality for minority group children than for 
the majority, these facts should give us 
pause. 

Turning to the general characteristics of 
schools, in one part of the survey we meas- 
ured such matters as the age of the school 
building, the average number of pupils per 
classroom, whether there was a library, a 
cafeteria, a chemistry laboratory. We asked 
about accreditation, accelerated curriculum, 
use of the track system, salaries of principals, 
debate teams and bands, teacher tenure. 

Next we turned to the classroom and asked 
questions of the students themselves. Some 
of the questions were designed to give us an 
index of socio-economic factors; others, an 
academic achievement rate of verbal and 
mathematical results. 

Among other things we found that many 
of the obvious differences among schools do 
not have a major bearing on differences in 
student achievement. Within that finding, 
however, it was also clear that achievement 
of disadvantaged pupils does depend to a 
statistically significant degree on the schools 
they attend—considerably more than for 
children of the white majority. 

Put another way, advantaged students are 
less affected one way or the other by the 
quality of their schools. It is for the most 
disadvantaged children that improvements 
in school quality mean the most. 

This finding obviously has significant im- 
Plications. It seems to say, for example, that 
@ program like Title I can make a difference 
if we are skillful enough to use it effectively. 
But before I jump to this or any other con- 
clusion, I want to offer you the same caveat 
I offered my staff when we first discussed the 
survey. I think we must steadfastly refrain 
from reaching for quick, simplified conclu- 
sions. I believe we all need to spend con- 
siderable time with the full report—all 700- 
odd pages of it—before we can make plans 
for special projects and programs based upon 
it. We have to insert a step between im- 
Plication and application, and that step 
should inyolve very careful study—not just 
speculation. 

Next, let’s take a look at the teachers we 
surveyed ... sixty thousand of them. 
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We sought information about how much 
they earn, what they majored in at college, 
years of teaching experience, average scores 
on a verbal test, and so on. 

The results were not especially surprising. 
In some ways—though by no means all— 
they were reassuring. The figures indicate 
that the quality of teachers defined in terms 
of the factors I have just listed bears a much 
stronger relationship to student achievement 
than does the quality of the school. Fur- 
thermore, a good teacher’s impact on stu- 
dents appears to be greatest at the higher 
grades. And third, teacher quality seems to 
be significantly more important to the dis- 
advantaged boy or girl than to the advan- 
taged student. 

These facts have interesting implications 
too, particularly when they are put against 
other information that emerged from the 
study—information which shows that dis- 
advantaged students tend to wind up with 
the least capable teachers. We must, then, 
link this fact with the finding that it is the 
disadvantaged child who most needs a good 
teacher and who can gain the most from him, 
Parenthetically, it seems to me worth noting 
that Congress wisely pre-guessed these survey 
findings by forming the National Teachers 
Corps. This new enterprise is the only effort 
on a countrywide basis to train high quality 
teachers specifically for working with dis- 
advantaged children, 

Now that I have suggested some implica- 
tions concerning schools and teachers, let us 
turn to the children. We asked 145,000 of 
them to take an achievement test, designed 
to measure verbal and mathematical skills 
that are most important in our society for 
getting a good job, moving up to a better one, 
and keeping on top of an increasingly tech- 
nical world. 

We also touched upon such matters as stu- 
dent attitudes and aspirations in the survey. 
And in the process we came upon one pupil 
attitude that appears to affect achievement 
more than all other school factors together. 
I refer to the exent to which the individual 
student feels he has some control over his 
destiny—over the possibility of his own suc- 
cess or failure. Far more than the average 
youngster, the disadvantaged boy or girl feels 
that his future lies in the lap of the gods— 
that whether he succeeds or fails will be 
determined primarily by blind chance rather 
than by his own efforts. 

Such findings raise interesting questions 
about what schools can do to build confi- 
dence and self-assurance—qualities charac- 
teristically lacking in a great many disad- 
vantaged pupils. We must explore the im- 
plications here for counselors in the schools, 
for school organization, and for the human 
relationships which exist between pupil and 
teacher, 

The survey also demonstrated that when 
the disadvantaged child walks in the school- 
house door for the first time, he scores lower 
on standard achievement tests than his ad- 
vantaged peers. And by the time he reaches 
the 12th grade, the gap has widened consider- 
ably. Whatever may be the combination of 
nonschool factors which put minority chil- 
dren at a disadvantage when they enter first 
grade—poverty, community attitudes, low 
educational level of parents—the schools 
have not only failed to make up the differ- 
ence: they have let these youngsters slip fur- 
ther away from the mainstream of our na- 
tional life. 

This fact presents a sobering challenge to 
American education. The survey report is 
full of such challenges. And thus our 
schools have—for the first time, to my knowl- 
edge—a benchmark. Against that bench- 
mark, in the next two or three years, we can 
measure the impact of programs like the 
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Elementary and Secondary Education Act in 
the schools. 

One more item from the survey about 
students: The findings strongly suggest that 
perhaps the most significant element in 
creating opportunity for disadvantaged 
pupils is to put them in schools with chil- 
dren who are not disadvantaged. I want to 
emphasize that the educational effectiveness 
of a mixture of children from different back- 
grounds does not refer only to racial integra- 
tion. It also refers to economic and social 
integration. It means that if you put a 
small group of disadvantaged Negro children 
in a class with a large group of white chil- 
dren from middle-class homes, the Negro 
children will profit appreciably by that asso- 
ciation almost without regard to the quality 
of the school. And it means that if you put 
white children from an urban slum in a 
classroom with middle-class children—white 
or Negro—the disadvantaged white children’s 
school work also will improve. On the other 
hand, if you took two groups of disadvan- 
taged children—some Negro, some white— 
and put them in the same classroom, neither 
group would receive the kind of stimulation 
for added learning achievement that our sur- 
vey findings reveal. Such integration would 
perhaps improve the social attitudes of both 
Negro and white children, but it would not 
necessarily produce intellectual stimulus. 

Finally—on this matter of students stimu- 
lating other students—our survey findings 
indicate that the integration of children 
from different social and economic back- 
grounds helps the disadvantaged without 
harming the education of the advantaged. 

The major point to remember is that when 
we are talking about public policy and plac- 
ing youngsters of varied backgrounds in 
school together to create the best learning 
situation, we are talking economic and social 
factors every bit as much as racial factors. 

The report also says this to us—that the 
neighborhood school concept is going to be 
subjected to considerably more study and 
debate, much of it doubtless heated. I think 
we must all agree that neighborhood schools 
have served us well and continue to do so in 
many areas of the Nation. 

But the extraordinary population shifts 
taking place in our country make it neces- 
sary that we take a close look at what the 
meaning of the word “neighborhood” has 
come to include. To a disturbing degree 
it has come to mean the polarization of 
families according to the size of their split- 
level homes or the size of their welfare 
checks. We are faced with the fact that 
we are becoming a Nation of plush suburbs 
on one hand and mid-city slums on the 
other. Economically and socially, and in the 
ability of millions of American citizens to 
achieve their aspirations, the two show signs 
of becoming separate and even antagonistic 
continents. 

The schools in the suburbs teach children 
who live in a world of wall-to-wall carpeting, 
pleasant back yards, and summers at camp. 
The parents demand quality education, and 
they have the political muscle and the ca- 
pacity to tax that make this demand stick. 

But they also have the capacity to forget 
that their neighbors in the central city have 
children who play in alleys and live six to a 
room. These people share the suburbanite's 
interest in quality education, but they can 
support it only with their spirit, not their 
pocketbooks. 

Let me emphasize here a fact that often 
gets lost in our discussions on civil rights: 
Deprived children come in assorted colors. 
When we talk about the “disadvantaged” we 
are not speaking only of Negro children. Nor 
are poverty and want strictly urban afflic- 
tions. There are rural enclaves—in Appa- 
lachia and in the Ozarks, to mention just 
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two—where Anglo-Saxon Americans still live 
in tarpaper shacks and cannot read or write 
or earn a decent living. And there are 
pockets of poor whites within the bound- 
aries of our industrial cities. 

These are the reasons why we will have to 
re-appraise where the boundary lines of 
neighborhoods should be drawn when we 
speak of the neighborhood school.” It is 
essential that we give youngsters a glimpse 
of American life as Americans of every strata 
actually live it. Among other things, this 
means operating our school systems in a 
fashion that encompasses the rich social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural diversity that distin- 
guishes our Nation. 

None of us is sure what changes should 
be made in school policy and organization. 
But we are rapidly developing a useful 
shopping list of ideas for experimentation. 
States and local school boards will have to 
determine what approaches best fit their 
particular situations. Certainly they can be 
helped by Title I funds as they make changes 
of a variety of kinds. 

Learned Hand once observed that “it is 
well enough to put one’s faith in education, 
but the kind makes a vast difference.” I 
suspect that in the surge of faith in educa- 
tion that has characterized the last few years, 
too many Americans have neglected to pay 
enough attention to what kinds of educa- 
tion we are talking about—what standards 
of quality we have in mind and how uni- 
versal we believe quality education should 
be. I congratulate all of those here tonight 
who have taken on the responsibility of lead- 
ing the drive to give all our children the best 
education that money, talent, training, and 
initiative can provide. 

Your success in providing that leadership 
and marshalling the good will and resources 
of the American people toward the achieve- 
ment of equal opportunity will provide the 
final comment on the survey I have been 
reviewing tonight. Your actions in the next 
12 months and the next decade will deter- 
mine whether the report on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity becomes a plan for prog- 
ress, or whether it remains nothing more 
than an interesting, well-documented dia- 
gram of inequalities which exist in 1966 and 
will continue to exist in the years that 
follow. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in this 
speech Mr. Howe speaks about a study 
that Congress requested the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make in relation to title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
In the course of the speech he said: 


As we consider next steps to improve what 
we are doing with Title I funds in the service 
of disadvantaged children, we have the bene- 
fit of new insight into our problem of pro- 
viding equal educational opportunity. These 
insights come from a scholarly study of the 
status of our efforts in desegregating the 
schools, in upgrading the education offered 
to disadvantaged children, in giving these 
youngsters a sense of their own worth in the 
national community. 

The study I speak of is summarized in a 
83-page booklet published by the Office of 
Education and entitled “Equality of Educa- 
tional Opportunity.” My feeling is that the 
data lying behind this publication will have— 
and most certainly should have—a deep and 
lasting effect on American education. I 
would like to discuss the report this evening 
because it bears on the subject of our con- 
ference. 

The booklet presents the preliminary find- 
ings of an undertaking instigated by the 
Congress in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
The Congress directed the Commissioner of 
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Education to survey “the lack of equal edu- 
cational opportunities for individuals by 
reason of race, color, religion, or national 
origin at all levels in the United States, 
its territories and possessions and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” The full 700-page re- 
port is expected to be off the presses by the 
end of this month. 

The project ultimately involved some 
60,000 teachers and 645,000 pupils in 4,000 
schools across the Nation and in its terri- 
tories. 


So far as I know, this is the largest, most - 


comprehensive and scientific look that has 
ever been given to the schools—and the 
school children—of the United States. We 
asked some straightforward questions, and 
we assume we got straightforward answers. 


He makes this statement following the 
lapse of some time since the passage of 
the civil rights bill. 

He continues: 

Now, let us take a look at what we have 
found so far—and what the survey might 
seem to suggest to the States and the local 
school systems most of you represent. 

We found that for all practical purposes, 
American education can be labeled as seg- 
regated. 

Over two-thirds of all Negro pupils in the 
first grade go to schools that are 90 to 100 
percent Negro; only a handful of the Na- 
tion's Negro first graders are getting the 
benefit of desegregated education. In the 
light of the 1954 Supreme Court ruling, the 
requirements of the Civil Rights Act, and the 
further finding of this survey that segregated 
education is likely to be of lower quality 
for minority group children than for the 
majority, these facts should give us pause. 


Mr. President, this is typical of the 
substance of this fine speech. It also 
points out what the great survey by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has found, which should be of 
help to us in realizing the importance 
of enacting legislation this year to pro- 
vide whatever sum of money will be 
needed in order to meet the school crisis. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education, I serve notice on the floor of 
the Senate, as I have in committee, that 
I shall not give support to any attempt 
by the administration, in the name of 
economy in Government, to deprive the 
schoolchildren of this country of the 
needs that they are entitled to have pro- 
vided, as brought out by the report of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Let me suggest to the Secretary of 
HEW and his associates that, in my 
judgment, they will make a great mis- 
take if they ask for any cut in the budget 
beyond the point in which the money 
can be justifiably spent in carrying out 
the needs presented by the Department’s 
own report. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] may 
speak for 3 minutes. I think that by 
that time the Senator from New York 
IMr. Javits] will be in the Chamber to 
offer his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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THE 1966 TAX INCREASES ALREADY 
COOLING OFF ECONOMY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, our 
economy is gradually slowing down, con- 
trary to the view of some persons who 
are still advocating that we need a tax 
increase designed to be an anti-inflation- 
ary measure. 

Yesterday, I presented the most re- 
cent available data on our gross national 
product and the index of industrial 
production. This data indicates be- 
yond doubt that such a slowdown is tak- 
ing place. 

A tax increase would accelerate this 
slowdown and possibly we would find 
ourselves in a position similar to the 
late 1950's with a recession on our hands 
and prices still going up. 

Those who argue that a tax increase 
is needed seem to be unwilling to accept 
the fact that this slowdown is taking 
place. They also seem to forget that 
we have already had some substantial tax 
changes this year that have had a sub- 
stantial dampening effect on the econ- 
omy. 

I am referring to the increase in so- 
cial security taxes that went into effect 
the first of this year, and the accelerated 
collection of personal and corporate in- 
come taxes that went into effect in May. 

The staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation have esti- 
mated that an additional $1,645,000 was 
collected in social security tax payments 
during the first half of this year. The 
committee staff estimates also that 
$1,130,000 additional revenues was pro- 
vided by the accelerated collection of the 
income taxes. 

Together, then, these tax measures 
meant that $2.775 billion in added taxes 
were collected. This was a substantial 
amount and it undoubtedly has played 
a major role in cooling off the economy. 

Those who want additional tax in- 
creases now should realize that the im- 
pact of these measures are just begin- 
ning to be felt. 

The Tax Adjustment Act did not have 
its full effect in the first half. Only a 
small amount of the $1.1 billion came 
from excise taxes on automobiles, and 
the effect of telephone excise taxes has 
not been felt because of the normal lag 
in collections. 

It is estimated that revenues due to 
the Tax Adjustment Act will rise to 
about $2 billion during the second half 
of calendar 1966; and to about $3 bil- 
lion in the first half of calendar 1967. 

Mr. President, the full impact of the 
fiscal restraints we have already pro- 
vided is yet to be felt. I suggest that 
these restraints have already helped 
slow down the pace of the economy. We 
now have to be on guard that it is not 
slowed down too much. 

One area that has really felt the pinch 
of monetary measures designed to curb 
our economic activity is the housing in- 
dustry. It is one sector of the economy 
that has truly slowed down. As I said 
yesterday, it is time we began seriously 
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to consider loosening the monetary re- 
straints that have caused this situa- 
tion—but to move cautiously and not 
precipitously. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
formation from the Department of Com- 
merce and the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness showing the plight of the housing 


industry, and a table on new housing 


starts, printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


The increased stringency in credit condi- 
tions apparent this year has introduced con- 
siderable uncertainty into the outlook for 
homebuilding activity for the rest of 1966, 
despite the continued strong flow of con- 
sumer income. This uncertainty follows a 
period when housing starts in a number of 
large metropolitan areas were reduced to cor- 
rect overbuilding, particularly of apartment 
houses and especially in the Southwest and 
along the West Coast. 


OUTLAYS LEVEL OFF THIS SPRING 


So far in 1966, current-dollar outlays for 
private nonfarm residential structures have 
fluctuated within the relatively narrow range 
evident since the spring of 1964. Outlays 
rose $1 billion in the first quarter of this year 
to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $27.6 
billion but appear to have leveled off this 
spring. 

Construction costs have shown some signs 
of accelerating this year. In the first quar- 
ter, costs were some 4 percent above those a 
year earlier, as compared with increases of 
about 3 percent during the 2 previous years. 
Constant-dollar residential outlays, which 
make allowance for higher costs, also ap- 

to show a pickup in the first quarter 
and a leveling this spring. However, in con- 
trast to the current-dollar expenditures, real 
outlays have been in a moderate down- 
trend over the past 2 years or so; private 
nonfarm starts rose to a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 1.55 million units in the 
fourth quarter of last year and fell back to a 
rate of 1.49 million in the first quarter. The 
first quarter rate was about the same as the 
rate for 1965 as a whole and some 10 percent 
below the first quarter 1964 peak. Starts 
have declined somewhat more than real ex- 
penditures because of the trend toward units 
of higher quality and cost. 

Starts edged down from March to April 
and dropped sharply in May. Data on hous- 
ing permits, which normally lead starts 
slightly, suggest a developing weakness in 
homebuilding since seasonally adjusted per- 
mits this April and May were some 9½ per- 
cent below the first quarter 1966 average. 


REGIONAL PATTERNS DIFFER 

Regional figures have shown diverse trends 
in housing starts over the past 2 years or so 
(chart 3). Through the end of 1965, starts 
rose in the two northern regions, decreased 
slightly in the South, and showed a sharp 
and prolonged decline in the West. 

The overall strength of the economy, es- 
pecially the durable goods manufacturing 
sector, was unquestionably important in sus- 
taining housing activity in the heavily in- 
dustrialized Northeast and North Central re- 
gions throughout 1965. Im addition, these 
areas have witnessed considerable demolition 
of older dwelling units, especially urban 
apartment and tenement buildings, for 
which replacement structures have been 
erected. The easing of starts in the South 
reflected largely a drop in apartment con- 
struction in the major metropolitan areas 
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of Texas, after very substantial increases— 
apparently in excess of demand—from 1960 
to 1963. Overbuilding accompanied by high 
vacancy rates was also an acute problem in 
the West; the correction that began 214 
years ago has been severe and has brought 
starts below their 1960 level. 

This spring, both starts and permits data 
have shown some departure from recent 
trends. According to permits data, which 
are somewhat less irregular than starts, 
homebuilding activity has fallen consider- 
ably in the northern regions and has edged 
down a little further in the West and in 
the South. 


TABLE 1.—Private housing units authorized 
by building permits, by region, based on 
12,000 permit-issuing places 


[Thousands of units, seasonally adjusted at annual rates] 


North-| North | South | West 
east | Central 

1, 258 236 222 377 423 

s 1,332 231 279 398 424 

zd quarter 1,326 235 267 401 423 

4th quarter 1,387 247 284 435 421 
1964 

Ist quarter. 1,372 254 313 410 395 

2d quarter 1,290 243 268 409 370 

Quarter__| 1,204 242 290 394 338 

4th quarter..| 1, 229 239 289 394 307 
1965 

Ist quarter 1, 257 264 301 413 207 

2d quarter 1,227 243 312 407 265 

3d quarter 1,213 255 334 371 253 

4th quarter 1,289 266 346 430 247 
1966 

Ist quarter. 1,249 275 343 398 233 

2d quarter! | 1,130 222 285 306 228 


1 Based on average of April and May. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. 


HOUSING MIX FAIRLY STABLE SINCE MID-1964 


From 1960 to about mid-1964, changes in 
multifamily housing construction account- 
ed for most of the change in total private 
housing starts. Multifamily housing rose 
sharply until late 1963 and early 1964 and 
then experienced a brief but fairly substan- 
tial cutback because of rising vacancy rates, 
Since the middle of 1964, when constant- 
dollar housing activity started to show a 
decline, there has been relatively little 
change in the mix of single family and multi- 
family housing. Until very recently, single 
family starts fluctuated within a rather nar- 
row range. Multifamily starts have been 
roughly stable at about 15 percent below 
their recent quarterly peaks but more than 
double their level of 1959-60. 

Seasonally adjusted data on starts are not 
available by type of structure. To judge 
from seasonally adjusted permit statistics, 
both single-family and multifamily units in 
the first quarter of 1966 were about the 
same as their 1965 quarterly averages. How- 
ever, both declined this spring with the sin- 
gle family starts off sharply and the multi- 
family down only slightly. 

SINGLE FAMILY HOUSING STARTS 

Demographic factors are mainly respon- 
sible for the failure of single family hous- 
ing starts to show any marked changes over 
the past 5 or 6 years. Although incomes 
have risen substantially over this period and 
mortgage funds, until recently at least, have 
generally been ample, the number of persons 
25 to 44 years old—the most important home- 
buying age group—has been quite stable. 
Data published by the Census Bureau show 
that sales of single family housing erected 
by merchant builders have been steady at 
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about 50,000 per month, seasonally adjusted, 
for more than 3 years (middle panel, chart 4). 
Sales showed a slight pickup in the fourth 
quarter of 1965 and a small dip in the first 
quarter of 1966. 

The difficulties in accurately gaging de- 
mand have led to some mild cyclical moye- 
ments in starts by merchant builders since 
1960. For example, in 1963, starts increased 
moderately without a corresponding rise in 
sales; as a result, inventories of unsold new 
houses rose, reaching a peak around the 
middle of 1964. With sales about unchanged, 
a cutback in starts reduced unsold stocks 
from the second half of 1964 through the 
first quarter of this year. Judging by the 
limited experience of the Census Bureau sur- 
vey, stocks of unsold homes have been quite 
low relative to sales since late last year, even 
though the first quarter 1966 ratio was 
slightly above the fourth quarter 1965 figure. 


MULTIFAMILY HOUSING 


The most remarkable aspect of the multi- 
family housing market is not that starts are 
down from their peaks of late 1963 and early 
1964 but that they have held up so well. 
On an annual basis, multifamily starts in 
1965 were only 8 percent below 1963, the 
recent annual high. There are several under- 
lying reasons for the comparatively high rate 
of multifamily housing. Demographic fac- 
tors are undoubtedly important: The num- 
ber of very young household heads, who typi- 
cally rent rather than buy, began to increase 
a few years ago and is expected to grow con- 
siderably over the next several years. Apart- 
ment house construction has been very 
strong in suburban areas, which have had 
large population growth and which up to a 
few years ago had shown relatively little 
construction of this type. Multifamily con- 
struction was comparatively low throughout 
the 1930's, 1940's, and 1950's, and the apart- 
ment house stock was in need of a major 
renewal. The many new conveniences in- 
troduced in modern apartment houses have 
undoubtedly attracted many families and in- 
dividuals, 

The decline in apartment house construc- 
tion from the peaks reached more than 2 
years ago was dampened because cutbacks 
in response to increased vacancies did not 
occur simultaneously in all regions. While 
starts were being reduced in some areas, they 
were still rising in others, and in some areas 
that completed their adjustment to over- 
building relatively early, starts began to in- 
crease once again. 

According to Census data, the national 
vacancy rate for rental units—which include 
a substantial proportion of single family 
houses for rent—was slightly lower in the 
first cuarter of 1966 than in the correspond- 
ing 1965 period. For both years, vacancy 
rates were above those prevailing in early 
1963 and 1964. 

A more detailed view of the apartment 
house situation is provided by the annual 
FHA vacancy survey of FHA rental projects. 
On a national basis, the 1965 data show a 
small rise in the vacancy rate over early 
1964, which showed a rather sharp increase 
over early 1963. Among the largest metro- 
politan areas, changes in vacancy rates from 
1964 to 1965 were mixed outside of the South- 
west and the West Coast, where rates were 
uniformly higher and at very high levels. 
The 1966 results are not yet available. 
Apartment construction has been sharply 
curtailed in those metropolitan areas with 
unusually high vacancy rates. Last year, for 
example, permits for apartment units de- 
clined almost 35 percent in San Francisco, 
about 40 percent in Houston, Dallas, and 
San Diego, and 50 percent in Los Angeles, 
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MORTAGE MARKETS TIGHT 


This spring, homebuilders and home buy- 
ers have been faced with the most unfavor- 
able credit market conditions since 1959. 
Even though there has been a substantial 
rise in yields available on home mortgage 
investments, rates on other types of debt 
instruments have risen even faster, and 
mortgage investments have become relatively 
less attractive. In previous postwar years, 
such a development has been associated with 
a reduction in funds available for construc- 
tion and a cutback in homebuilding. 

Until late 1965, mortgage funds were gen- 
erally in ample supply and mortgage ylelds 
had shown a slight downdrift since the start 
of the economic expansion. At present, how- 
ever, conventional mortgage rates on new 
houses are close to 6½ percent, as compared 
with approximately 534 percent last fall. The 
maximum rates permissible on FHA-insured 
and VA-guaranteed home mortgages have 
been boosted twice this year. In early April, 
these rates were raised 14 of a percent to 5% 
percent, after a 44-percent increase earlier in 
1966. In secondary market trading, yields 
on FHA mortgages have risen to about 6% 
percent, after staying under 514 percent from 
early 1963 through late 1965. 


TABLE 2.—Vacancy rates for FHA apartments, 
selected areas, March 31 


1961 | 1962 1064 
U.S. total 5.4 5.5 6.3 
Northeast: 
New Vork 2.0 26| 2.6 60 4.8 
Philadelphia 6.3 7.3] 7.8 7.3 9.2 
Bost 1.2 24] 33] 54 5.4 
Buffalo. 5.2 5.7 40] 3.3 2.4 
Newark 1.2 | 3.0 37] 42 4.7 
North Central 
th — 1.3 3.32.4 5.5 2.0 
Detroſt ] 7.7 |123| 4.2] 62 3.7 
Pittsburgh 5.8 66| 83| 47 5.9 
t. Louis 17.1 13.0 97] 8.3 7.9 
canes RESET 5.4 87] 7.8 7.5 5.8 
South: 
Washington._....| 18; 1.5 1.6] 29| 28 
Baltimore 23| 49| 48| 3.0 46 
Houston 18.6 12.7 | 10.2 | 15.7 | 15.4 
UN a ---| 99] 7.6] 7.9 18.3 25.1 
83) 73| G4) 45 6.4 
5.3 4.9 4.8 8.0 10.9 
6.1 40| 41] 58 8.9 
11.2 69] 6.9 11.7 12.3 
. 1 4816.7 14.6 16.1 
Denver . 3.2 5.5 11.6] 63] 10.6 


Source: Federal Housing Administration. 


New housing units started by ownership, and seasonally adjusted annual rates of private 


starts, June 1965, and April, May, and June, 1966 
In thousands of housing units] 
Total (including farm) Nonfarm 


Period 
‘Total private Private 


and public 


Seasonally Seasonally 


adjusted an- | Total private Private adjusted an- 
nual rate, and public nual rate, 
private only 
1, 566 159.7 152. 8 1, 539 
1. 502 146.9 144.8 1. 481 
1,295 133.8 129. 9 1, 264 
1, 288 128. 5 125.3 1, 264 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM SHOT IN 
ARM TO FARM SECTOR OF OUR 
ECONOMY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I had colloquy on this floor with 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], on the need for a tax 
increase. I pointed to a number of facts 
indicating that not only was a tax in- 
crease unnecessary at the present time 
but also that unemployment was up 
significantly. 

This unemployment increase, together 
with the slowdown in the rate of growth 
of our gross national product, makes it 
ever more important for the administra- 
tion to reverse the present heavy outflux 
of dairy farmers from the farm into other 
sectors of our economy. What a pity it 
is to force these efficient producers off 
the farm because of inadequate dairy 
prices only to find that after a few 
months of work they had to join the 
ranks of the unemployed. After all, 
without seniority, these last hired would 
be the first fired. 

The administration has taken some 
new steps to improve the dairy income 
picture. They have increased dairy price 
supports to $4. They have decided to 
support the school milk program in its 
present form. 

It is now up to Congress to act to re- 
affirm these administration decisions. 


For example, both House and Senate 
should take early action on the MeGov- 
ern proposal to keep milk support prices 
at $4 per hundredweight through March 
31,1970. In addition, the House of Rep- 
resentatives should act quickly to ap- 
prove the Ellender child nutrition bill, 
which extends the school milk program 
for 4 years. Finally, House-Senate con- 
ferees on the agriculture appropriations 
bill should meet quickly to approve the 
expenditure of $105 million on the school 
milk program in fiscal 1967. 

The school milk program’s impact on 
dairy farm income cannot be minimized. 
Fully 2.5 percent of the Nation’s yearly 
milk production is used in the school 
milk program. By keeping the program 
strong, Congress can give dairy farm in- 
come a real shot in the arm and, as a 
consequence, alleviate low farm income. 
This will keep many dairy farmers from 
swelling the ranks of the unemployed. 


STRATTON COMMITTEE TO SAVE 
WEST FRONT OF CAPITOL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
month, Representative STRATTON an- 
nounced the formation of the Committee 
of One Million To Save the U.S. Capitol. 
That is, to save the Capitol from the $34 
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million extravaganza proposed by the 
Architect of the Capitol. 

Representative STRATTON invited Mem- 
bers of the Senate to join the committee 
as cochairmen. Several Senators, in- 
cluding myself, have accepted. 

I am happy today to announce that 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BREWSTER] also has joined the 
committee. 

As the Senator from Maryland said: 

I feel strongly that Congressmen and 
Senators have a duty to assume the leader- 
ship of a massive grassroots drive to stop 
the Commission for the Extension of the 
U.S. Capitol from presenting the nation with 
a costly and esthetically disastrous fait 
accompli that will be resented for years to 
come. 


I heartily endorse his views and wel- 
come him as a cochairman of the Com- 
mittee of One Million To Save the U.S. 
Capitol. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp two excellent 
newspaper editorials dealing with the 
west front of the Capitol. One, from 
the Milwaukee Journal, points out that 
the Capitol is “a symbol of our Govern- 
ment” that has never been damaged ex- 
cept by the British and the Architect of 
the Capitol. The other, from the Wash- 
ington Post, notes: 

No proponent of this costly and wasteful 
project has put forward a good reason why 
a Government beset by budgetary crisis must 
undertake at this juncture an unneeded, 
unwanted, unnecessary and unwise re- 
modeling of the Capitol. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal] 

BACKFIRE ON CAPITOL CHANGE 

The plans of J. George Stewart to do more 
harm to the United States capitol have 
stirred so much opposition that they may be 
thwarted. However, Stewart—the capitol 
architect, who is a former congressman and 
not an architect at all—has succeeded before 
in fiying in the face of strong opposition 
from outraged experts on architectural art 
and style. 

In Europe, old buildings are kept in repair 
but they are not ruined by tacking on mod- 
ern facings and changing their whole char- 
acter. If the historic stone walls of the 
capitol’s west front are crumbling, they 
should be fixed. But there is no need to 
extend the whole building 44 feet straight 
across its face and replace sandstone with 
marble. 

The capitol is a symbol of our government. 
George Washington laid the cornerstone. 
Abraham Lincoln insisted on going ahead 
with its construction during the Civil war 
as symbolic of the nation’s faith in its 
future. Only the British—in 1812—and 
Stewart have ever done it damage. The 
British tried to burn it. Stewart is trying 
to encase it in marble and redo its whole 
design. 

His plan—unfortunately backed by such 
powerful politicians and artistic geniuses as 
Speaker McCormack and Senate Minority 
Leader Dinksen—has stirred anger in con- 
gress, among architects, among patriots, to 
whom the capitol is precious. Perhaps this 
time Stewart can be stopped. If the con- 
gress needs more meeting and office space, 
let it build another office building—but, even 
then, don't let Stewart do it. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
West Front OPPOSITION 


The Council of the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture has written a 
letter to Speaker JoHN W. McCormack urg- 
ing reconsideration of the plan to destroy 
the West front of the Capitol. They cor- 
rectly assert that the proposed extension will 
“result in the destruction of all the original 
external architectural details which make 
the Capitol one of the country’s historic land- 
marks.” 

The Council, membership of which in- 
cludes some of the foremost historical 
scholars in America, acknowledges that the 
Capitol is not a museum but a working 
forum, but they describe it as a “three di- 


mensional lesson in the history of our coun-~*' 


While the scholars were appealing to the 
Speaker, Senator Risicorr appealed for an 
examination of the office of the Architect 
of the Capitol and a delay in construction 
until that can be completed. He rightly said 
the matter is deserving of the consideration 
of the President. 

The overwelming majority of American 
architects and scholars and a substantial 
number of Senators and House mem- 
bers oppose the destruction of the West 
front. No proponent of this costly and 
wasteful project has put forward a good rea- 
son why a Government beset by budgetary 
crisis must undertake at this juncture an 
unneeded, unwanted, unnecessary and 
unwise re-modeling of the Capitol. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 681 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment to the foreign aid 
bill at the desk and ask that it be re- 
ported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

And at the end of the bill the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 203. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this Act, the authorizations in this 
Act shall be adjusted on a proportional basis 
so the total shall be no less than 10 per 
centum of the total funds authorized to be 
appropriated for United States operations in 
Vietnam during fiscal year 1967.” 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
pending foreign assistance bill as re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations authorized a total of $2,- 
351,762,000 for the worldwide assistance 
efforts of the United States. Since this 
bill was sent to the floor, very large re- 
ductions have been made in the amount 
suggested by the Senate Committee after 
it completed its reductions on the admin- 
istration request. 

Mr. President, the United Nations has 
recently recommended that all devel- 
oped countries devote no less than 1 per- 
cent of their gross national product for 
the assistance of the developing world. 
A similar recommendation was made last 
summer by the White House Conference 
on International Cooperation. Realistic 
but tough-minded American bankers and 
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experts on international development 
have arrived at a similar figure. 

The bill now before us represents less 
than one-third of 1 percent of our gross 
national product. As the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] pointed out 
in his individual views, the United States 
was devoting nearly 2 percent of our gross 
national product to foreign economic as- 
sistance 15 years ago under the Marshall 
plan. That investment has come back 
to us many times over in the increased 
purchasing power of Europe and Japan, 
to say nothing of the increased political 
stability of the countries we assisted so 
generously. 

Yet, the needs of Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and the Middle East are vastly 
more acute and urgent than the needs of 
postwar Europe and Japan. How can we 
justify in terms of our own self-interest 
or on grounds of broad humanitarian 
and political considerations the very 
meager approach proposed in the bill 
before us as reduced by various amend- 
ments offered from the floor? 

Mr. President, let me say at this point 
that I approve of some of the em- 
phasis in the Senate committee actions— 
the Senate committee report—particu- 
larly the separation of military and eco- 
nomic aid and the recommendation for 
more multilateral programs. I think 
that is the rationalization under which 
some of the members of the committee 
who have been strong supporters of 
economic and technical aid have felt it 
would be useful at this point to curtail 
our program and perhaps take another 
look at it next year. 

While understanding that point of 
view, I think we have also gotten the im- 
pression from some of the discussion on 
the Senate floor that the basic strain on 
our resources is the foreign aid program, 
which simply is not true. 

We are spending approximately $2 bil- 
lion a month on our involvement in Viet- 
nam. There is some difficulty in trying 
to find out what the cost of our Viet- 
nam activities is. As near as I can judge, 
based on discussions with members of 
the Armed Services Committee and with 
other senior Members of the Senate, it 
would be perfectly right to assume that 
our involvement in Vietnam is costing 
us close to $2 billion every 30 days, which 
amounts to about $25 billion a year. 

Mr. President, we are now spending 
approximately $2 billion a month on our 
involvement in Vietnam. As one of those 
who has seriously questioned the wisdom 
of this deepening involvement, I never- 
theless do not believe that our expendi- 
tures there should be used as an excuse 
to reduce our investments in all the rest 
of the world. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
hold our foreign assistance programs for 
the world as a whole to no less than 10 
percent of what we will expend on our 
Vietnam venture during fiscal year 1967. 
It would seem to me that our interest 
and our responsibility in the entire world 
ought to be considered at least 10 per- 
cent as important as our interest in 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, before we further 
weaken our aid to the developing world, 
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let us consider that the wealthiest na- 
tion on the face of this earth cannot live 
at peace in a sea of poverty. It makes 
no sense on either economic or moral 
grounds for us to devote $25 billion an- 
nually trying to put out a fire in Viet- 
nam when we are unwilling to expend 
even 10 percent of that amount in the 
rest of the world to prevent other more 
dangerous fires from breaking out, fires 
of the same kind arising from misery and 
poverty in underdeveloped areas, 

Let us consider, too, that 88 percent 
of the funds expended under the pro- 
posed bill will be spent here in the United 
States to stimulate American industry 
and agriculture and to provide jobs for 
Americans, Let us consider that as na- 
tions raise their standards of life, they 
become commercial purchasers of Amer- 
ican products, For example, Japan, 
which was assisted by American food 
and capital in the postwar period, has 
now become our best cash customer, pur- 
chasing a billion dollars a year of Ameri- 
can agricultural produce alone. 

Foreign aid is not a giveaway; it is a 
sound economic, political, and moral in- 
vestment that the United States can ill 
afford to neglect. 

For those reasons, I offer this amend- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled, “Leadership on Aid,” 
published in yesterday’s Washington 
Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 20, 1966] 
LEADERSHIP ON AID 


World Bank President George Woods de- 
serves wholehearted and unequivocal sup- 
port from the United States in his effort 
to step up the flow of soft loans to develop- 
ing countries. The proposal Woods is 
scheduled to present today to the Develop- 
ment Advisory Committee would mean a 
quadrupling of contributions by the United 
States and other member countries of the 
Bank’s soft-loan affiliate, the International 
Development Association. But this would 
still entail an outlay of only $400 million by 
the United States as part of a projected over- 
all I.D.A. pool of $1 billion per year. A soft 
loan program on this scale can hardly be 
considered over-ambitious against the back- 
ground of an official Bank estimate that the 
developing countries could absorb $3 to $4 
billion per year more in external capital than 
they are now receiving. This is especially so 
at a time when economists are talking of a 
trillion-dollar U.S. Gross National Product 
by 1976. 

Woods has acted decisively during his 
three years as president to bring Bank re- 
payment terms into line with the facts of 
life in the developing countries. Many of 
the original loans made by the Bank (and 
the United States) during the Fifties car- 
ried short-term repayment provisions which 
bore no relation to the inherently long-term 
nature of the development process. The re- 
sult has been a pileup of debt obligations in 
the Sixties coinciding with what was a pre- 
dictable new cycle of aid requests from still- 
poor countries. As an immediate palliative, 
the aid-givers have been driven to the 
anomalous recourse of allocating new aid to 
cover repayments on old debts and in some 
cases, to stretching out the terms of existing 
loans. Now the Bank is seeking to give new 
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emphasis to the ILD. A. as a major 
for its aid in an effort to meet the repay- 
ment problem head-on. In contrast to 
Bank itself, which normally charges 5.5 
cent interest and now expects repayment in 
20 or, at most, 35 years, the ILD. A. makes 
loans for 50 years and imposes only a .75 
per cent service charge. 

The need for increased American backing 
to ID. A. in no way alters the importance 
of a continuing and indeed enlarged bilateral 
U.S. economic aid program. It is extremely 
unfortunate that Senator FULBRIGHT has 
tended to link his support for increased 
multilateral aid with opposition to any long- 
term authorization for U.S. aid. Senator 
FULBRIGHT and some of his colleagues have 
permitted their anxieties about military aid 
in some countries to blind them to the very 
great value of a firm U.S. economic aid com- 
mitment in others. 

In opposing the long-term aid authoriza- 
tion approved by the House, FULBRIGHT orig- 
inally pointed to Secretary Rusk's Las Vegas 
speech and other statements tracing the 
origins of American involvement in Vietnam 
partly to our long aid commitment there. 
Happily, however, Rusk has now all but swal- 
lowed his words, stating in a letter to Ma- 
jority Leader Mansrre_p that “our aid pro- 
gram neither implies nor prohibits a com- 
mitment to use our armed forces in coopera- 
tion with the self-defense efforts of a foreign 
country.” 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In substance and 
briefly, the amendment would increase 
proportionately each of the allocations 
in an amount equal to 10 percent of 
what this country will spend in fiscal 
1967 in fighting the war in Vietnam. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. As 
I said earlier, it is a little difficult to 
know exactly what that figure is. Mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee 
and other senior members of the com- 
mittees concerned with this question 
have estimated that we are spending $2 
billion a month. In a rather carefully, 
well-done article in a recent Fortune 
magazine article, the cost on a yearly 
basis was calculated at $21 billion. So 
we are fixing the figure at from $2,100 
million a year to approximately $2,400 
million a year, which is about the figure 
the committee recommended. 

The impact of this amendment, as the 
Senator has said, would be to hold the 
authorizations in the present bill, on a 
proportional basis, at not less than 10 
percent of that figure, which would be 
approximately $2 billion a year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Senator's 
amendment were adopted, the foreign 
assistance bill would provide moneys 
amounting to not less than 10 percent of 
what we are spending in the war in Viet- 
nam. Is that correct? 

Mr. McGOVERN, That is correct. 

SAVING OUR FISHING FLEET 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the ves- 
sels of the American tuna fleet based in 
my home State of California continue to 
be harassed by naval vessels of South 
American nations claiming territorial 
zones far beyond the limits of reasonable 
international comity. Two recent inci- 
dents, one in May 1966, and one in De- 
cember 1965, involved naval vessels of 
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Peru, which claims as national waters a 
zone stretching 200 miles from its coast- 
line. Protection of American tuna ves- 
sels in these waters of the open ocean is 
a matter of continued and recurring con- 
cern to all Americans. 

The Senate has now before it the for- 
eign assistance program. In the last 
session I was joined by a number of my 
fellow Senators, Republican and Demo- 
crat alike, in offering an amendment to 
provide that no aid would be extended to 
any country which imposes penalties on 
United States fishing vessels in regions 
beyond the equivalent of the territorial 
limits of the United States. Although 
this proposal was overwhelmingly sup- 
ported in the Senate, it did not, I regret 
to say, find similar support in the House 
of Representatives. The House-Senate 
conferees weakened the Senate position 
by permitting the President to have dis- 
cretion in this matter. My amendment 
was an unequivocating mandate. The 
intent of the Congress is nevertheless 
clear that no aid should be provided to 
countries which interfere with American 
fisheries on the high seas. 

President Belaunde of Peru recently 
told the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner 
that his country’s 200-mile limit has been 
a great rallying cause for many Peruvian 
political parties because it establishes a 
national identity, “It tells the world ‘We 
amount to something.“ 

Mr. President, it is clear that only the 
most severe measures, perhaps nothing 
short of armed force, would effect a re- 
vision of the territorial boundaries of 
these proud Latin American nations. 
Such measures are clearly too drastic for 
the United States, in the 20th cen- 
tury, though a few generations ago I 
have no doubt that force would have been 
applied. 

Even as these seizures of American 
vessels have taken place, use of the open 
seas has been changing radically to the 
disadvantage of our traditional Amer- 
ican fishing activities. We all agree that 
we must protect American fishermen 
against interference by foreign naval 
vessels on the high seas. But, now as 
we see Soviet factory fleets off our own 
shores, ravaging the spawning beds just 
beyond the 3-mile limits of our own 
coast, as other nations in Latin America 
join the minority claiming greater ter- 
ritorial limits, we are witnessing an in- 
ternational grab for the resources of the 
sea. The expanding population on this 
ever smaller globe is pressing to its last 
frontier, the high seas. 

Protection of the American tuna fleet 
is no longer solely a matter of the pro- 
tection of the vessels and their crews, 
but of maintaining a resource vital to 
the food supply and to the nutrition of 
our Nation. 

Since the incident of May 23 of this 
year, I had been in active consultation 
with the Department of State to find a 
formula for a long-term solution of this 
recurring crisis. 

There is an anomaly in international 
law permitting any nation, if it so de- 
crees and determines, to claim as much 
of its territorial sea as it is able to pro- 
tect, and to receive appropriate recogni- 
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tion for. I believe it is the consensus of 
the Senate that the United States would 
not claim territorial limits which would 
unreasonably encroach on the rules of 
the road or upon traditional interna- 
tional fishing grounds. In the time of 
President Eisenhower, the delegates to 
an international conference of the Law 
of the Sea in 1960 came within one vote 
of adopting an international agreement 
limiting territorial waters of each na- 
tion for fishing purposes to 12 miles from 
the coast. That was a pretty gloomy roll- 
call for maritime nations, 

Some of the prominent fishing nations 
of the world are now seeking to mark 
out their dominance in the fisheries of 
the international seas, much in the same 
way that in the last century the im- 
perialist nations carved up Africa. In 
this scramble America must provide 
leadership with firmness. She will not 
be greedy, but she will protect her own. 

In consultation with the Department 
of State, I have proposed a four point 
program to insure the protection and 
preservation of our fishing activities off 
Latin America. I stated, earlier this 
year, it is essential that we establish a 
system of licensing whereby our fisher- 
men may peacefully enter and fish in the 
waters off Latin America. No intergov- 
ernmental arrangement is possible which 
would recognize the egregious limits of 
Peru, Ecuador, and Chile. 

Moreover, we cannot, by way of 
attempted retaliation, run our own juris- 
dictional claims hundreds of miles out 
into the sea, nor is it feasible to provide 
constant United States naval convoy pro- 
tection for our American fishing vessels. 
Where we cannot provide physical secu- 
rity for them, we must at least give them 
the opportunity to protect themselves. 
The following proposals should be a first 
step toward achieving these goals: 

First. I intend to introduce shortly a 
piece of legislation proposing a revision 
of the Fishermen’s Protection Act, to 
provide for reimbursement of registra- 
tion fees and a portion of the cost of 
fishing licenses which U.S. fishermen are 
compelled to purchase in order to har- 
vest their historic fisheries. The US. 
Government should not only pay fisher- 
men the cost of fines, as the law now 
provides, and of other losses involved in 
seizure by foreign vessels in interna- 
tional waters; it should pay also—as pro- 
posed by my distinguished fellow Sena- 
tors from the Pacific Coast, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LetTJ]—it should compensate them for 
at least half of the cost of the licensing 
fees under an equitable formula to be 
worked out with the industry. It is in 
the national interest to support a con- 
tinuation of the activities at full capac- 
ity of the fishing industry, whose pro- 
duction is valued at an annual rate of 
$250 million. 

I observe that this year Japan, one of 
the most active fishing nations in the 
world, paid over $7 million to compen- 
sate for fishing rights in Korean waters. 
The cost of the measure I propose should 
not run to more than $500,000 to $1 mil- 
lion at present rates of licensing charged 
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by all nations on the West Coast of 
Latin America likely to be concerned. 

Second. The Department of State has 
accepted the task of facilitating licens- 
ing procedures so that our vessels, 
crossing from the zone of one nation into 
another, can conveniently purchase 
licenses without time wasted in bureau- 
cratic procedures and without touching 
shore. It is vital that the fishing fleet 
be able to continue without interruption 
its pursuit of schools of fish as they 
cross artificial international boundaries 
in the seas and oceans. 

Third. The Department of State has 
agreed to the establishment of a con- 
sular office in Talava, Peru, to improve its 
services to our fishermen in Latin Amer- 
ica. The Department will also seek to 
improve licensing arrangements availa- 
ble to our fishermen in San Diego and 
other cities where our fishing interests 
have ready access. The Department is 
also considering means of implementing 
my suggestion of a permanent regional 
fishing attaché in Latin America. 

Fourth. Recognizing that we must 
agree to disagree on the limits of our in- 
ternational fishing boundaries, the U.S. 
and Latin American nations must also 
recognize that we have broad mutual in- 
terests in the defense and development of 
this hemisphere. The Department of 
State has agreed to continue consulta- 
tions toward resolution of these multi- 
faceted problems through negotiations 
and discussion. 

I call upon the fishing industry and 
upon my colleagues in the Senate to rec- 
ognize the urgency of maintaining the 
American-flag fishing fleet in interna- 
tional waters. This problem becomes 
more urgent every day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a letter addressed to me, dated 
July 15, 1966, from the Department of 
State, signed by Robert M. Sayre, Acting 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, and a letter addressed 
to me under date of yesterday, July 20, 
1966, signed by August Felando, the gen- 
eral manager of the American Tunaboat 
Association. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 15, 1966. 
Hon. Tuomas H. KUOHEL, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: Prior to his de- 
parture for Central America, Lincoln Gordon 
asked me to report to you on the status of 
our efforts both in Washington and overseas 
to ald our American tuna fishing industry. 
In this connection your suggestions have 
been most helpful and we will make every 
effort to implement them. 

While the United States has traditionally 
recognized a three-mile limit for both terri- 
torial seas and for exclusive fisheries juris- 
diction, certain other nations follow differ- 
ent rules, The situation has given rise to 
numerous difficulties where the varying 
points of view come into conflict and has 
made the defense of the right of our fisher- 
men to operate on the high seas a difficult 
problem. Perhaps the most extreme case is 
off the west coast of Latin America where 
certain nations claim a fisheries jurisdiction 
extending 200 miles from their coasts. 
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Under present circumstances there does not 
appear to be an effective remedy under inter- 
national law. Either we must accept such 
claims, attempt to impose our views, or find 
a negotiated position which does not 
prejudice either party’s claim but results in 
a workable arrangement. As the first posi- 
tion is not acceptable and the second not 
practical, we have been attempting to find 
some mutually acceptable solution through 
negotiation. We have, in addition, investi- 
gated means of improving the lot of our 
American fishermen while these interna- 
tional questions remain unresolved. 

Recognizing the difficulties that these con- 
flicting claims present to the American fish- 
ing industry, the Congress enacted legisla- 
tion which provides compensation for cer- 
tain fines levied against our fishermen when 
they are apprehended on what we consider 
to be the high seas, As discussed with you, 
the Administration is presently considering 
the need for broadening the benefits now 
available under the provisions of this Act. 
These amendments could include such things 
as reimbursement for registration fees and 
fishing licenses which U.S. fishermen are 
compelled to purchase in return for operat- 
ing on what we consider to be the high seas. 

As you have pointed out, in those situa- 
tions where U.S. fishermen intend to fish in 
waters off a Latin American country and are 
willing to buy licenses, the procedure should 
be as uncomplicated and convenient as pos- 
sible. In this regard, Chile, Peru, Ecuador 
and other relevant Latin American countries 
have established consular representation in 
San Diego and in other cities to which our 
fishing interests have ready access. Cer- 
tain countries permit licensing by radio when 
the plans of a captain change and it appears 
he will wish to fish in the waters off the 
indicated country. As you have suggested, 
we will explore the possibility of obtaining 
this facility from other countries as well. 
In this area, we are encouraging discussions 
between representatives of the fishing indus- 
try and the foreign consulates to broaden 
the services which are made available. 

We will continue to attempt to avoid con- 
frontations between U.S. fishermen and for- 
eign governments and will continue to im- 
prove and broaden the services available to 
American fishermen when they are appre- 
hended on the high seas and taken to foreign 
ports. In Ecuador, for example, our Con- 
sulate General in Guayaquil provides the 
necessary consular services in the port of 
Salinas (the port where our vessels have on 
occasion been taken), and attempts to pro- 
vide these services within two hours or so of 
notification that a boat has been appre- 
hended. This has even on occasion meant 
that a representative of the Consulate Gen- 
eral has been able to be waiting on the dock 
when the vessel arrived in port. In Peru the 
principal ports where our vessels have been 
taken after seizure are in the northern part 
of the country at some distance from the 
capital at Lima, and our Ambassador has 
used the Air Attaché plane to fly a team to 
the site to provide assistance. This has re- 
sulted in the prompt handling of the cases 
of our tuna vessels and their subsequent re- 
lease. We have, of course, vigorously pro- 
tested these incidents to the respective host 
governments when such have occurred and 
will continue to do so as required. We will 
also investigate your suggestion that we find 
a means of establishing a consular office at 
Talara. 

In the more difficult area of reaching an 
understanding with the governments con- 
cerned, our Embassies are currently engaged 
in an effort to explore areas of possible agree- 
ment regarding fisheries which would not 
prejudice the legal position of either party. 
We will continue to discuss these problems 
with you and the fishing industry, and are 
hopeful that we will thereby obtain further 
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suggestions that can be helpful in these ne- 
gotiations. If these proposals are mutually 
acceptable, we will attempt to obtain their 
approval by the affected governments, 

In our active search for a solution to these 
problems the Department of State plans in 
the immediate future to assign a regional 
fisheries attaché, highly skilled in fisheries 
problems, to a post in South America where 
he will be able to serve the entire area. 

I hope that the ends of the American fish- 
ing industry will be best served through the 
services described above and through con- 
tinuing negotiations. I look forward to fur- 
ther cooperation with you and representa- 
tives of the American tuna fishing industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT M. SAYRE, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs. 


JULY 20, 1966. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The program you have out- 
lined as an approach to the solution of our 
longstanding problem with Latin American 
nations in continuing our traditional tuna 
fisheries in that area has the support of the 
American Tunaboat Association. I would 
particularly like to commend your construc- 
tive and positive proposal to defray the costs 
incurred by our fishermen to harvest tuna 
in areas which have been recognized as tradi- 
tional fishing grounds for the United States 
fleet, and which in many places the United 
States recognizes as international waters. 

As you well know, the tuna industry in the 
United States originated in Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1903. Since that time Southern 
California fishermen have developed fisheries 
from the coast of California to Chile. These 
fisheries now produce approximately 190,000 
tons, or over 400,000,000 cans of tuna, per 
year, for the consumption of the people of 
the United States. 

Since 1950 American tuna fishermen have 
provided the benefits of their knowledge, in- 
cluding many of their trade secrets, to the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, 
so that the Commission may appropriately 
investigate the fisheries, carry out its con- 
servation activities, and provide a basis for 
regulation of this fishing for the benefit of 
the nations of the Pacific Basin. 

We recognize this fishery, not as the pre- 
serve of one nation, but as the common re- 
source of all. i 

Sincerely yours, 
AUGUST FELANDO, 
General Manager, 
American Tunaboat Association, 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, there 
was a previous understanding that the 
senior Senator from New York IMr. 
Javırs] would call up an amendment in 
which he is interested at this time. 

So under the circumstances, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has that right. The amendment 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


On page 20, between lines 8 and 4, insert 
a new subsection as follows: 

“(g) Section 620, which relates to pro- 
hibitions against furnishing assistance, is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

““(p) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act to any member state of the 
Organization of American States the gov- 
ernment of which came into power by the un- 
constitutional overthrow of a freely elected, 
constitutional, democratic government which 
had been acting in accordance with its con- 
stitutional mandate, if, in consultation with 
the members of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, in accordance with applicable 
resolutions and agreements of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, the President finds 
that such government does not intend to 
take appropriate steps, within a reasonable 
time, for the restoration of constitutional 
government, the holding of free elections, 
and the application of human and civil rights 
and liberties, until (1) the President is sat- 
isfied that such government intends to take 
such appropriate steps or (2) the President 
has determined that the furnishing of such 
assistance is essential to the national in- 
terest of the United States, and reports such 
determination and his reasons therefor to 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and to the Speaker of the House within 30 
days accordingly.’” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce for the information of the Sen- 
ate that the amendment I have called 
up is a mimeographed amendment. I 
call this especially to the attention of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE], 
because there is a material difference 
between the mimeographed amendment 
and the printed amendment which I orig- 
inally intended to propose. 

That material difference lies in the 
use, in the third line of the section which 
I propose to insert—that is, section (p) 
of the word “came,” in the mimeo- 
graphed form, as a substitute for the 
words “comes into” in the printed docu- 
ment. 

That makes a great difference. It is 
my desire to have included within the 
purview of this amendment the de facto 
regime in Argentina. By the use of the 
word “came,” it is likely included. On 
the other hand, the use of the words 
“comes into” cloud also mean this, if the 
author of the amendment said it was 
the intention to deal with current de 
facto regimes, and of course Argentina 
is the current one. 

Ihave been unable to come to an agree- 
ment with the Department of State on 
that interpretation. Therefore, to end 
any question as to what I meant, I had 
to change the words “comes into” to the 
word “came.” 

I shall make that explanation again 
when more Senators are present, but I 
wanted to make it clear that the amend- 
ment I have offered is the mimeographed 
amendment and not the printed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to give this amendment the degree of 
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weight and responsibility and seriousness 
which it deserves. 

It represents a very real and a very 
pressing problem for us in a part of the 
world which, without denegating the 
importance of other parts of the world, 
is, in terms of the long-term future of 
the United States, the most important. 
Solidarity of the Western Hemisphere is 
the most important element or should be. 

This is said, as I say, without in any 
way deprecating or depreciating the crit- 
ical importance of anything else we do 
anywhere in the world. 

The real problem facing us is what to 
do with nonconstitutional regimes, mili- 
tary regimes in the main, which take 
over generally by force, even though it 
may be bloodless, from constitutional 
governments in this hemisphere. I em- 
phasize that the amendment relates to 
this hemisphere. 

Mr. President, let us first be very clear 
as to what the amendment would do. 
The amendment does not deal with rec- 
ognition. That is not our congressional 
prerogative. The amendment deals only 
with assistance, which is something on 
which we legislate. 

The amendment deals with assistance 
to any member of the Organization of 
American States. That confines the 
amendment to 19 countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, excluding Canada. 

The amendment relates only to gov- 
ernments which have come into power, 
so-called de facto governments, by the 
unconstitutional overthrow of freely 
elected and constitutional, democratic 
governments which have been acting in 
accordance with their constitutional 
mandates. The amendment would apply 
to that kind of a de facto regime. 

To me, and this is the most critical 
aspect of the amendment, it would re- 
quire consultation with the members of 
the Organization of American States in 
accordance with the applicable resolu- 
tions and agreements of the members of 
the Organization of American States. 

This is the first time that an effort is 
being made to introduce into the moti- 
vating action of the United States the 
result of consultations with other Ameri- 
can countries. 

This would come about through a reso- 
lution adopted at the November 1965 
meeting in Buenos Aires of the Second 
Special Inter-American Conference. It 
is Resolution No. 26. I shall describe it 
later. It is of critical importance to me 
in respect of this amendment because it 
is a recognition of the impact upon our 
policy of collective consultation with 
other American countries. 

If my amendment is agreed to, we 
would stop foreign assistance—military, 
economic, technical, or any kind of as- 
sistance—to such a government after the 
consultation to which I have referred, if 
the President were to find that such a de 
facto government does not intend to take 
appropriate steps within a reasonable 
time for the restoration of constitutional 
government and the holding of free elec- 
tions and the application of civil rights 
and liberties. 

This is in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of the Organization of American 
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States, to which I refer. That is the 
exact term of that resolution. 

This denial of aid is to obtain until the 
President is satisfied that such a govern- 
ment does intend to hold free elections 
and to apply human and civil rights and 
liberties, or until the President deter- 
mines that the furnishing of such as- 
sistance is essential to the national 
interest of the United States, and he re- 
ports such determination and his reasons 
therefor to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and to the Speaker of the 
House within 30 days. 

These are the essential components of 
the resolution. It requires a cutoff of 
aid, both military and economic, after 
consultation with the members of the 
Organization of American States, if the 
President finds that the de facto govern- 
ment does not intend to have free elec- 
tions or to extend human and civil rights 
and liberties. The resolution provides 
for the cutting off of aid until such time 
as the President advises Congress that he 
is satisfied that the government intends 
to take those steps or that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it does not intend to 
take such steps, it is still essential to the 
national interest of the United States to 
give such aid. 

For practical purposes, this puts the 
President to his proof, and serves notice 
that we do not favor military takeovers, 
and that, as a necessary concomitant of 
recognition, which is within the power 
of the Executive, aid will not follow. 

This is a matter peculiarly within the 
competence of Congress to say, because 
this is the one organ of a democratic 
government or a representative govern- 
ment which is immediately eliminated in 
the event of such a takeover. The first 
thing that goes is the legislative arm of 
government. So I believe that we in 
Congress have a right to show a special 
solicitude for the legislative arm of gov- 
ernment, as an organ of the freedom of 
the people, by this kind of amendment 
emanating from us, at the very least— 
really, we are proceeding on the basis of 
“at the very least’—putting the Presi- 
dent to his proof. 

The first question that comes to mind, 
naturally, is, Who would be affected by 
the proposed amendment? What coun- 
tries would be affected? Our researches 
and our checking with the Department 
of State would lead us to believe that only 
Argentina, which has very recently been 
the subject of a military takeover, would 
be affected. 

Other military regimes are in existence 
in Latin America. For example, Para- 
guay is one, but Paraguay is approaching 
an election; so the President could cer- 
tify a continuance of aid to that country, 
fully within the terms of the proposed 
amendment. 

Bolivia has a military government, but, 
again, elections are scheduled for July 3; 
and Bolivia, too, under the proposed 
amendment, could qualify on certifica- 
tion by the President. 

The same is true of Brazil, the largest 
country in Latin America, which also has 
a regime which came into power with 
military support. There, too, the Presi- 
dent could certify qualification, because 
elections are scheduled to take place in 
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October and November of this year for 
various elements of the government. 

Haiti presents a different situation, al- 
though they have a government, under 
their version of a constitution and proc- 
esses of law, which we thoroughly dis- 
approve of, because the President holds 
office for life, by a resolution of the leg- 
islative arm of the country. But I do not 
believe that that kind of fuzzy situation 
could come within the terms of the pro- 
posed amendment and bring Haiti with- 
in the terms of the amendment, which 
deals with unconstitutional overthrow of 
a freely elected and constituted demo- 
cratic government. That would not fit 
the case of Haiti. 

So when the matter is boiled down in 
the way I have described, the one coun- 
try which would come under this amend- 
ment—except by virtue of the President’s 
determination that aid should be con- 
tinued—would be Argentina. 

A good deal of opinion has been 
pressed upon me that the language of 
the original printed amendment pro- 
posed, which was prospective entirely, 
unless differently construed, should be 
the way in which I ought to present the 
amendment, because it would exclude 
Argentina, and that as we had already 
recognized Argentina by action of the 
President, there ought to be a free hand 
on the part of the President in respect of 
Argentina. 

I am not opinionated on this subject, 
but I believe it fair to disclose to the Sen- 
ate why I took the other course and made 
it retrospective in operation. 

I first suggested, I might say paren- 
thetically, that I would be willing, as the 
author of the amendment, to state that 
the words which were prospective would 
nonetheless include Argentina, because 
it was a contemporary takeover. But as 
the administration demurred to that in- 
terpretation, I naturally could not make 
it, because I could not do it unilaterally. 
Therefore, I went the whole way and 
adopted the retrospective word came.“ 

I did so in order to submit the case 
to the Senate in its full strength, which I 
believed was the only fair thing to— 
especially with the Argentinian situation 
facing us currently—to present to the 
Senate, in the first instance, at the very 
least, the situation with Argentina 
included. 

Ample parliamentary means are avail- 
able by which to confine the proposed 
amendment to its prospective operation, 
if I feel that that is the prevailing opin- 
ion in the Senate, in which respect I say 
it would still be an effective and an im- 
portant amendment, but not so effective 
and not so important as if it did include 
Argentina. Then we could manage, 
within parliamentary means, to bring it 
in line with that view, if it represented 
some general view of the Senate. 

However, in the first instance, I felt 
that I wished to present the matter in 
its pristine form to the Senate, facing 
the Senate directly with a decision as 
to whether the Argentine military regime 
should be included in this declaration of 
policy. 

Mr. President, the desire on the part 
of the administration that this be pro- 
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spective only and the reason it seeks to 
give itself an absolutely free hand with 
Argentina are understandable. Natural- 
ly, the Executive always desires to re- 
tain as much initiative in foreign policy 
as possible. This I understand. But I 
point out that my reason, on the other 
hand, was the unique custodianship 
which I feel a legislative body has in a 
representative government. We are the 
legislative body of our Nation. Legisla- 
tive bodies of other nations, subject to 
this kind of de facto takeover, are the 
first to go. 

I point out in respect to the Argentine 
regime, which I have no desire to at- 
tack, that we hear mixed views and re- 
ports about that matter, even from Ar- 
gentina itself. I do not wish my words 
to constitute an attack on the Argentine 
regime specifically. I have no such in- 
tent in mind. But I do attack the con- 
cept that without some deliberation in 
which Congress should participate, aid 
may be continued solely at the will of the 
Executive of our own country to a mili- 
tary takeover government. 

I point out that the first thing that 
was done ir Argentina was the dissolving 
of the Congress, the Supreme Court, and 
all political parties. In short, all forms 
of representative government and of 
democratic government were immediate- 
ly swept aside in Argentina. This is the 
traditional practice of a military gov- 
ernment, no matter how beneficent. 

Under my proposed amendment, even 
that could be done. We contemplate 
the fact that it could be done. 
But we also say that at the very least 
we expect good-faith efforts to bring 
back representative government, in or- 
der to qualify such a nation for aid from 
this country, which is the participation 
by another nation in our resources, which 
we in Congress have an important hand 
in giving. 

It is not like the recognition which we 
have entrusted under the Constitution 
to the President. 

(At this point, Mr. MONDALE assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. CARLSON. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I hold no brief for 
the military junta that has taken over 
the Government of Argentina. However, 
yesterday I received a letter from a man 
who for a period of 5 years was in the 
mercantile field in Argentina, a man 
whom I know well. He went to Argen- 
tina. He wrote to me urging that we not 
take any action, but that we give the new 
Government an opportunity to try to 
establish some semblance of being a 
good government, to give it an opportu- 
nity later to hold democratic elections 
so as to give the people an opportunity to 
express themselves. 

He did state that, as we know, the 
Peronistas are a strong organization in 
that country and that it was his opinion 
that they had no great love for the 
United States. 

I think that when we deal with Argen- 
tina, we must keep in mind that perhaps 
this is the best we can do temporarily. I 
hold no brief for the Government there, 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
point out that in our debate we are deal- 
ing with the subject of institutions, the 
future of institutions, and also the en- 
couragement of free and representative 
government. 

In this regard, when the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas and I submitted 
our resolution on this very subject—in 
which he did give me the great honor of 
joining with me—in September of 1965, 
I made a statement, in presenting the 
resolution, which remarks run somewhat 
along the lines of the amendment I sub- 
mitted today. That was before the 
Argentine takeover, and if we had 
adopted that resolution, it would have 
had a bearing on the Argentine situa- 
tion: 

Such military coups have occurred in 
Latin America since the beginning of 1962. 
It may be argued very convincingly that not 
all of these takeovers were undesirable but 
it may be argued with equal persuasion, 
however transitional may be the military in 
political affairs in Latin America, that these 
are becoming increasingly damaging to Latin 
American development and should, there- 
fore, inspire great hemispheric concern. 


I am sure we all understand that one 
of the most upsetting aspects of govern- 
ment stability in Latin America is the 
danger of military takeover. When I 
was in Argentina a few months ago and 
saw President Illia, and looked over the 
situation there, the country was having 
serious economic difficulties. 

I am sure because it is probably true 
of every country in varying degrees—that 
the President and his administration 
could have run the country a lot better 
than it was being run. I am sure there 
are all knds of legitimate complaints and 
difficulties, but we have learned over such 
a long period of time that the institution 
is more important than the vicissitudes 
of an administration. When the institu- 
tion goes, the people’s freedom goes. 
They can endure the lack of success 
much more than the loss of the institu- 
tions. 

The important point that we must 
remember in the Senate is that almost 
every Latin American government exists 
by sufferance of the military. There can- 
not be real stability in Latin America un- 
til that ends. This is a critical point for 
all of us to remember as we give our votes 
and support for hundreds of millions of 
dollars in appropriations. 

There was widespread public informa- 
tion in Argentina that the military could 
take over the government on any after- 
noon that they wished. Hence, President 
Ilia's government operated constantly 
under that disability. 

Indeed, so pressing was this idea that 
when I was there a general had to issue 
a statement saying that he had no inten- 
tion or design to take over the govern- 
ment, so persistent were the rumors that 
this was likely to happen any day. 

Even in firmly established governments 
such as those in Chile and Peru and 
other countries in Latin America, one 
inevitably finds the people looking over 
their shoulders as to what the army is 
going to do. This has been one of the 
great elements of instability, and im- 
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perils the democratic process in Latin 
America. 

We must do everything we can to end 
that kind of approach and make it clear 
that we do not intend to reward military 
takeovers, as we did with respect to 
Argentina. It is a great mistake to rec- 
ognize the Argentine position merely be- 
cause a few other Latin American coun- 
tries recognize it or whatever it was be- 
fore the military coups had a chance to 
cool off. One could get an idea of the 
importance of the action if it had brought 
enough public support to sustain the 
government rather than the military 
power, which can give an appearance of 
tranquillity for a period of days or weeks. 

I say again that I am not assailing the 
Argentine regime. It may be a benef- 
icent military dictatorship, but a dic- 
tatorship is what it is. In my judgment, 
we cannot as a legislature—and that is 
what we are—allow the idea to go abroad 
that we shall turn over to the President, 
without some participation by us, no 
matter how minimal—and certainly the 
participation I propose is minimal— 
some share in the decisions taken with 
respect to this critically important mat- 
ter which is so vital to the future of 
Latin America. - 

Indeed, the real danger in these situa- 
tions is that in the continued erosion of 
the hope and the faith of the people 
in the viability of democratic govern- 
ment and by the comparative ease with 
which successive coups. can follow, their 
faith can be broken by the frequent or 
prolonged absence of democratic experi- 
ence. See what dictatorship did to the 
Dominican Republic through blood baths. 
See what dictatorship of the military 
has done in Argentina itself within the 
last decade, since Peron left. Even he 
himself was the product of a military 
coup and fixed a dictatorship on the 
country for years, a dictatorship which 
almost broke the country’s back, in 
economic and social terms. 

See what Argentina itself has endured 
during the last 10 years. Its government, 
since the fall of the dictator in 1955, has 
been unable to break the strength of the 
Peronist movement, but has reached a 
compromise with it that is acceptable to 
the armed forces. The Government of 
Argentina apparently has been unable to 
handle the armed forces there. 

So this is a very sticky wicket, as the 
saying goes. I have no illusions that my 
amendment, if adopted, will end that 
kind of situation; but it is high time that 
we began to express ourselves clearly and 
unequivocally upon this subject, espe- 
cially in the desire to preserve repre- 
sentative government, which is what we 
as a Congress should seek to obtain. 

A few years ago, a somewhat similar 
amendment was adopted to a foreign aid 
bill, but it fell in conference. I sincerely 
hope that the bitter experience of the 
last few years on this subject will enable 
whatever amendment the Senate decides 
to adopt in this field to survive con- 
ference. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The amend- 
ment which the Senator originally of- 
fered contained the word “comes” rather 
than the word “came.” 

The substitute amendment appeals to 
me, perhaps, as being a much more prac- 
tical approach to this problem, and I am 
sympathetic to the Senator’s purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know the Senator is, 
and I am grateful to him. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am sympa- 
thetic to what he is trying to do. I only 
wish that by the adoption of his amend- 
ment we could be assured that it would 
really accomplish his purpose. He real- 
izes that fully as well as I do. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. However, I 
fee] that we can contribute toward alle- 
viating an emotional situation if we do 
not leave the amendment as a prospec- 
tive operation, since we have already, in 
the last few days, recognized Argentina’s 
Government as a de jure government. 

To go back now and adopt an amend- 
ment of this kind, which says that in 
spite of the fact that we had reason to 
recognize the Argentine Government offi- 
cially, we now take this particular posi- 
tion, could have, perhaps, an effect that 
is not quite warranted. 

So far as military governments are 
concerned, that does create a most con- 
fusing situation because I think we can 
sit down and analyze certain military 
coups which have occurred in Latin 
America over the past several years, and, 
at least I, could come to the conclusion 
that except for some of them the govern- 
ments involved would be probably Com- 
munist today. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may interrupt 
there, that certainly was the suspicion 
about the two governments. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There was so 
much evidence of that. In almost every 
instance—I am not so sure about Argen- 
tina now, because I do not think that has 
disclosed itself sufficiently—-when the 
military has taken over in such countries 
as Peru, Brazil, and others—even in Ar- 
gentina before this—in so many in- 
stances where the military has taken 
over, it has taken over with the declara- 
tion that it wants to restore constitu- 
tional government which, it says, is in 
danger of being destroyed in the country, 
and therefore they have to step in to pro- 
tect what it calls constitutional govern- 
ment. 

I do not say that is true or untrue, but 
I think there is evidence to indicate that 
that has been the case because that has 
been the situation. 

In most of those instances, within a 
reasonable time, the military has carried 
out exactly what it said it would do. It 
has stepped aside when a strong consti- 
tutitonal government has been installed 
and free elections have been called for, 
and other things of that kind. 

Now, in one or two cases I think we 
have had some rather serious and self- 
serving operations by the military which 
have not been quite so altruistic or so 
patriotic. I am not passing on the Ar- 
gentine situation, as I said a moment 
ago, because it has not unfolded itself 
sufficiently yet for us to get a good pic- 
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ture of it; but I would very much hope 
that the Senator could leave his amend- 
ment as it was originally filed, largely 
because our Government has now seen 
fit to recognize the Argentine Govern- 
ment, although that does not necessarily 
mean that we approve of everything they 
have done, or that we will approve of 
everything that they have done. 

I recall that we become emotional, 
sometimes, on these things. A year or 
so ago, I was very much opposed to an 
absolute legislative prohibition against 
furnishing any aid to Indonesia, for in- 
stance. Much as I disapprove of what 
Sukarno is doing, I took the position at 
that time that it was entirely possible 
Sukarno would not be in control of In- 
donesia forever, that there might be 
something there that would happen that 
we would want to move rather rapidly 
on, at the discretion of the President, and 
furnish some aid to a—hopefully—bet- 
ter, government controlled regime. 

I did not have any crystal ball—it was 
not that sort of thing—however, it did 
turn out exactly that way. I think we 
are justified in the new Indonesian Gov- 
ernment which is definitely oriented, at 
the moment at least, it seems; westward 
rather than eastward. We are justified, 
I think, without going through the tor- 
tured process of legislative discussion, to 
be able to give them a little aid in order 
to encourage them to go on toward the 
establishment of a more representative 
government. 

I feel the same way here. I think that 
more discretion should be left to the 
President. 

Mr. JAVITS. 
the—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not mean 
to say that I will not vote for the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. That is not the point. 
If an amendment of this kind is adopted, 
I hope it will be the least abrasive of 
several alternatives which we might have. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is a high- 
ranking member on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and I think on all of 
these matters of such delicacy in foreign 
policy I would be among the first to listen 
to him. I hope very much that we may 
have the views of other members, and 
that we will have a test vote of confi- 
dence, I might say to my good friend, the 
Senator from Iowa, because I understand 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is going to move to strengthen 
even this amendment—the amendment 
which the Senator from Iowa already 
feels may perhaps be properly modified 
by requiring congressional action before 
the President can actually give aid— 
which I do not require under the amend- 
ment. 

It seems to me that when we get, per- 
haps, a consciousness of the views of the 
Senate through that vote with respect to 
strengthening even further the amend- 
ment and by perhaps a little debate 
afterward, we may have some idea as to 
what is the broadest possible sup- 
port here for an amendment, or whether 
the way I have it now, or the way the 
Senator from Iowa suggested. 

If the Senator has time, I should like 
to submit one other question to him. 


I am very grateful to 
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I think that Argentina, incidentally, is 
a case where we may have a situation 
with the military which would be sui 
generis—and he is a lawyer and under- 
stands what I mean by that. For this 
reason: One of the interesting things 
about Argentina is that the whole mili- 
tary effort is directed toward blocking 
what many claim to be a majority of the 
people from electing a majority govern- 
ment which could be a Peronista govern- 
ment. It might be a Peronista govern- 
ment without Peron, which is the argu- 
ment of about one-half of that move- 
ment now; or it might be a Peronista gov- 
ernment with Peron. Nevertheless, it 
would be a government, perhaps, that a 
majority of the people—most of whom 
are workers and farmers—would want. 

This is a profound question for us, as to 
what our attitude would be in this con- 
nection. I disapprove as much as does 
the Senator from Iowa of the extremism, 
the destruction, and the breaking of the 
back of the Argentine community, 
socially, and economically, which re- 
sulted from the Peron regime. We have 
a deep question to decide. We do not 
have to aid it. We can deny it aid if 
it became a government, but what shall 
we do about the processes which might 
conceivably bring it into being so that a 
military government in the Argentine 
may not be nearly so ready? I do not 
think it will be nearly so ready as the 
military government in Brazil would be 
for free elections, civil rights, and other 
liberties and so forth, as called for by the 
resolution of the second special Inter- 
American Conference of the OAS. 
Therefore, an evaluation of our posture 
with regard to Argentine is really a seri- 
ous component of this debate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield 
further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think there 
is a great deal to what the Senator has 
said. I invite his attention, however, to 
the fact that there have been military 
takeovers in the Argentine before. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Those mili- 
tary takeovers have resulted rather 
speedily in a return of the government 
to what at least the military thought— 
and I think most people agree—was a 
constitutional concept of government. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may buttress the 
Senator’s argument, the fact is when they 
were holding the election, two-thirds 
were Peronistas, but they elected a 
leader who was not a Peronista. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is true. I 
think they- got frightened of that in one 
state, a few months ago. I forget what 
the percentage was, but I think it was 
approximately 2 to 1 in favor of the 
Peronistas in that state. 

Mr, JAVITS. That is exactly right. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, the 
Peron government was a tyrannical kind 
of government. It was not a representa- 
tive government. I think that may be 
what they are afraid of. They may not 
be. I do not know. I cannot make up 
my mind about this government yet. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I think perhaps it would 
help Senators, including the Senator 
from Iowa, if I read into the Recorp the 
declaration of the Ongania regime which 
I think is pertinent to this debate. 

I have three statements here. We have 
checked and tried everywhere for as 
much information as we could obtain on 
the attitude of the Ongania government 
on this question. 

First, on July 9, 1966, when President 
Ongania addressed the nation at San 
Miguel de Tucuman, he stated in part 
as follows: 

To this end we shall give each citizen the 
opportunity to feel himself master of and 
responsible for his own destiny; social and 
political peace, making possible harmonious 
solidarity without petty divisions; security, 
so that sudden fears shall not weaken labor; 
justice, so that the fruit of our effort shall 
not be wasted in privileges and so that we 
may all feel united in our common labor, true 
freedom, in order that intelligence and en- 
thusiasm may create without restrictions our 
great national future. 


Then, in a subsequent statement, on 
July 12, he gave assurances in response 
to matters which had been laid before 
him, of the fact that he would not abide 
by having extremist groups in the country 
which do not hide their threats, thereby 
seeking to provoke artificial divisions in 
the Argentine family, thus distorting the 
image of the nation. 

He was laying down what we in this 
country would call civil rights and civil 
liberties in that regard. 

Finally, on July 13, 1966, he stated as 
a basis of his internal policy his desire 
to formulate the bases necessary for the 
reestablishment of representative de- 
mocracy which corrects preexisting polit- 
ical deformations. 

But in none of these declarations does 
the de facto president as a result of a 
military takeover give the assurances 
which are called for by the Organization 
of American States in resolution 26, to 
which we are a party, which was adopted 
on November 30, 1965, at the Second Spe- 
cial Inter-American Conference in Rio 
de Janeiro. I should like to read into 
the Recorp the pertinent aspect of that 
resolution, because it is so pertinent to 
the present discussion. I read from doc- 
ument No. 150 of that conference. 

First I ask unanimous consent that the 
whole resolution be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, document 
No. 150 was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Doc. 150 (English) Rev.] 
XXVI—INFORMAL PROCEDURE ON THE RECOG- 
NITION OF De Facto GOVERMENTS 

Whereas: 

The various instruments of the inter- 
American system have established and reiter- 
ated the principle that, in order that there 
may be real harmony and solidarity among 
the American states, it is essential that the 
effective practice of representative democ- 
racy be exercised in each one of them; 

Consequently, the overthrow of a govern- 
ment and its replacement by a de facto gov- 
ernment could be dangerous to the peace and 
solidarity of the hemisphere, and is there- 
fore the subject of concern on the part of 
all the American states; 
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Through Resolution XXXVI, the Ninth 
International Conference of American States 
charged the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists with the preparation of a draft 
statute on the recognition of de facto gov- 
ernments, a task which it has not yet been 
possible to carry out; and 

Until such time as said statute has been 
drafted, it is desirable that an informal pro- 
cedure on the recognition of de facto govern- 
ments be established, 

The Second Special Inter-American Con- 
ference 

Resolves: 

1. To recommend to the member states 
that, immediately after the overthrow of a 
government and its replacement by a de 
facto government, they begin an exchange of 
views on the situation, giving due considera- 
tion to whether or not the overthrow of the 
government took place with the complicity 
and aid of one or more foreign governments, 
or of their respective officers or agents. 

2. To recommend that the governments 
member states, in the exchange of views pro- 
vided for in the preceding article, consider 
the following circumstances: 

a. Whether the de facto government pro- 
poses to take the necessary measures for the 
holding of elections within a reasonable pe- 
riod, giving its people the opportunity freely 
to participate in the consequent electoral 
process; and 

b. Whether the de facto government agrees 
to fulfill the international obligations as- 
sumed previously by its country, to respect 
the human rights expressed in the American 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man, and to comply with the commitments 
assumed by the signatories of the Declara- 
tion of the Peoples of the Americas and the 
general principles of the Charter of Punta 
del Este. 

3. To recommend that, once opinions have 
been exchanged, each government decide 
whether it will maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with the de facto government. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, the Con- 
ference resolved as follows: 


To recommend to the member states that, 
immediately after the overthrow of a gov- 
ernment and its replacement by a de facto 
government, they— 


To wit, the member states— 


begin an exchange of views on the situa- 
tion, giving due consideration to whether 
or not the overthrow of the government took 
place with the complicity and aid of one or 
more foreign governments, or of their 
respective officers or agents. 

2. To recommend that the governments 
member states, in the exchange of views 
provided for in the preceding article, con- 
sider the following circumstances: 

(a) Whether the de facto government pro- 
poses to take the necessary measures for the 
holding of elections within a reasonable 
period, giving its people the opportunity 
freely to participate in the consequent 
electoral process; and 

(b) Whether the de facto government 
agrees to fulfill the international obligations 
assumed previously by its country, to respect 
the human rights expressed in the American 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man, and to comply with the commitments 
assumed by the signatories of the Declara- 
tion of the Peoples of the Americas and 
the general principles of the Charter of 
Punta del Este. 

3. To recommend that, once opinions have 
been exchanged, each government decide 
whether it will maintain diplomatic relations 
with the de facto government, 


Mr. President, it will be noted that I 
have transposed into my amendment 
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precisely the condition of consultation 
and assurances by the de facto govern- 
ment which are called for by the resolu- 
tion. 

I should like to close this part of my 
direct presentation by calling attention 
to the fact that, in my own view, the 
most critical part of the amendment is 
the recognition of the consultative as- 
pects in the relationships between the 
American states, with the dignity at- 
tendant thereon. There is now a re- 
quirement of carrying on and consulting 
with the other American states in a de- 
liberate way and in arriving at whether, 
with respect to a de facto government, we 
should have relations and give it aid, 
or determining whether it is not a de 
facto government without the assurances 
which would warrant our giving it aid. 

I think it is a tremendous element 
of strength in the inter-American sys- 
tem that we adopted this principle, no 
matter how we may finally work out 
this matter. The basic principle of call- 
ing for consultation with the other 
American states with respect to these 
matters gives strength and diginity to 
the Organization of American States and 
the other members who participate. 

With that statement, I shall end my 
part of the debate at this time. 

I think the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Fur BRIHT] may wish to interject 
his comments anu deal with this amend- 
ment in the way he thinks it ought to 
be dealt with. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is my under- 
standing correct that there is nothing 
in the act now which takes care of the 
situation the Senator would like to take 
care of? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. This 
was done, I believe, a year ago. We had 
an amendment adopted in the Senate 
with respect to military takeovers, but 
it fell in conference. There is nothing 
in the act at present to take care of the 
situation. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Would the Sen- 
ator’s amendment be prospective and 
retroactive? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is both prospective 
and retroactive. I have stated my rea- 
sons for it. I think retroactively that it 
would affect only the Argentine Govern- 
ment. The other countries have quali- 
fied by assurances of providing for elec- 
tions or in some other way. So the 
retroactive aspect of the amendment 
would relate only to the Argentine. 

I have not closed my mind to making 
the amendment only prospective, de- 
pending on how the matter goes in the 
Senate. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE: A NATIONAL 
DISASTER WHICH COULD IMPERIL 
THE ENTIRE FREE LABOR-MAN- 
AGEMENT COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING PROCESS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President I re- 
luctantly rise to call to the attention of 
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the Senate the grave fact that after 
14 days of strike no progress seems 
to have been made toward settling the 
airline dispute which has grounded 60 
percent of our national air traffic. 

This strike amounts to nothing less 
than a national disaster for our econ- 
omy and for tens of thousands of workers 
and their employers. 

The course of conduct being followed 
by the leaders of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists’ Union not only 
is imperiling our national economy but 
also is endangering the future collective 
bargaining posture of organized labor in 
general. The IAM’s refusal to accept, or 
even fairly consider the flexible and rea- 
sonable settlement terms suggested by 
the Presidential Emergency Board— 
which recommended $76 millions in in- 
creased wages and benefits—that is a 
3.5-percent increase—can only be char- 
acterized, even by a staunch friend of 
labor, as imprudent, unwise, and com- 
pletely contrary to the public interest. 

The transportation industry is and has 
long been critically associated with the 
public interest. The airline industry, 
which now carries 57 percent of all com- 
mercially carried intercity travelers in 
America, is closely controlled and regu- 
lated by Federal administrative agencies, 
even as to the fares the companies may 
charge and the profit they may earn. 

I am advised by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon, Senator Morse, who 
was Chairman of the Presidential 
Emergency Board, and who is univer- 
sally considered a champion of our col- 
lective bargaining system second to none, 
that, in his judgment, the IAM leader- 
ship was determined from the beginning 
of the Board’s deliberation to strike and 
to reject the Board’s recommendations, 
unless they included complete acceptance 
of the IAM’s demands, which would re- 
quire a 7-percent increase in wages and 
fringe benefits. At no time during the 
proceedings of the Presidential Emer- 
gency Board, including the 8 days of 
public hearings, did the union leadership 
even retain a labor lawyer, or mediation 
specialist, or labor economist to present 
the union’s case, a failure extremely un- 
usual in major labor-management dis- 
putes. 

The IAM leadership flatly refused to 
accept the Emergency Board’s findings, 
which any objective and impartial 
observer would term fair and favorable 
to the union’s position. These recom- 
mendations included: 

First. Wage and fringe benefit in- 
creases totaling $76 million—the union 
demand was $130 million. 

Second. Accepting the union's basic de- 
mand for liberalizing vacation and hours. 

Third. Accepting the union demand to 
increase to eight the number of paid 
holidays per year by including Good 
Friday. 

The strike of 35,000 airline employees 
has grounded the planes which daily 
carry more than 150,000 passengers to 
231 cities and 23 foreign countries. The 
five struck airlines fly 61.5 percent of all 
U.S. airline passenger miles, carry 70 
percent of the Nation’s mail, and 73 per- 
cent of all America’s airfreight. 
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The strike by these 35,000 employees 
has already led to the layoff of more 
than 20,000 nonstriking airline employees 
who have nothing to do while the planes 
are grounded. The strike is costing the 
airlines and their employees alone almost 
$8 million a day, every day. And this is 
the 14th day of the strike. 

Any natural phenomenon which put 
55,000 Americans out of work and cost 
American industry $56 million in 1 week 
would surely be called a national disas- 
ter. And that is exactly what this strike 
has already done to the airlines and their 
employees alone. 

The strike is costing thousands of 
other Americans additional millions in 
lost wages and sales. Hotels, resorts, 
and the whole travel and vacation in- 
dustry is suffering from the strike, which 
has come at the peak of the vacation 
season. The Florida Hotel Association 
reports the strike is costing the greater 
Miami area $400,000 a day in lost tourist 
business, and New York estimates its 
tourist loss is now running over $750,000 
a day and getting worse. Layoffs of 
vacation industry employees have already 
started in Florida. 

Industries all across the country are 
reporting production delays, because 
they cannot get needed parts and ma- 
terial by airfreight. Some plants may 
have to shut down production lines if 
the strike continues much longer. Al- 
though a number of nonstruck airlines 
have substantially increased their freight 
loads, one major freight carrier estimates 
the whole national airfreight traffic 
schedule has already been thrown a 
week behind by the strike. 

Employers and workers who depend 
heavily on air freight are being especially 
hard hit by the strike. The Nation’s 
three leading lobster dealers are losing 
$1,500 a day in lost shipments. The de- 
livered cost of many California flowers 
which are shipped by air has risen 5 to 
10 percent, and the flowers sometimes 
spoil in delayed transit. 

The strike has gravely inconvenienced 
the American people, 150,000 of whoni 
normally use the struck airlines every 
day. Businessmen cannot get to ap- 
pointments, vacationers have had their 
vacation plans wiped out, and servicemen 
have found increased difficulties and de- 
lays in getting home on leave. 

The first day of the strike grounded 
250,000 airline passengers, stranding 
thousands in cities distant from their 
destinations. 

This incalculable economic damage 
and enormous inconvenience the airline 
strike has already caused surely raises 
grave questions about the effectiveness of 
present statutory procedures for mediat- 
ing, arbitrating, conciliating, and settling 
labor disputes within a free collective- 
bargaining framework. This is no pri- 
vate disagreement between a remote 
employer and his employees. This is a 
major shutdown of the airline industry, 
and such a shutdown for any reason car- 
ries with it enormous public conse- 
quences—all of them, as this strike dem- 
onstrates, costly and bad. The public 
has an extremely high stake in averting 
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such strikes, and in the conclusion of 
noninfiationary settlements to them. 

The public may be an innocent and 
helpless bystander to this strike, but the 
abrasions and damage this strike is caus- 
ing the public could deal a body blow to 
the entire philosophy underlying our na- 
tional collective bargaining framework. 
The American people have a remedy for 
intolerable wrongs; that is the power of 
their Congress to enact laws to protect 
their well-being. And this strike has 
every appearance of being unreasonable, 
unnecessary, and intolerable. 

A close examination of the anatomy of 
the airline strike reveals not just that 
the statutorily sanctioned collective-bar- 
gaining process has broken down in this 
case, but that the responsibility for the 
final breakdown must be borne almost 
entirely by the leadership of the striking 
union, the International Association of 
Machinists. These are the facts: 

The negotiations which preceded this 
strike dragged on for nearly a year with- 
out producing a peaceful settlement. 

The President exhausted every statu- 
tory tool available to him to avert this 
strike, and every tool failed to prevent it. 

The union refused arbitration of the 
dispute by an impartial Government 
board. 

The union rejected the settlement rec- 
ommended by the Emergency Board cre- 
ated by the President on April 21. That 
Emergency Board, chaired by the re- 
nowned labor-management relations ex- 
pert, our distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], com- 
piled a 3,000-page record during 2 
months’ proceedings. On that record, 
the board recommended a fair and basi- 
cally noninflationary settlement which 
the airlines accepted and which provided 
for an increase in benefits of $76 million. 
But the union rejected that settlement 
almost before it even knew what the set- 
tlement proposed. 

After 30 days of continued intransi- 
gence toward the recommended settle- 
ment, the union walked out on the first 
day the law allowed, setting in motion 
this disastrous strike. 

I am not an expert on labor manage- 
ment relations, nor have I been a party 
to the negotiations preceding this strike. 
But I have studied the report of the 
President’s Emergency Board and the 
statements Senator Morse has made here 
in the Senate regarding the background 
and issues in this strike and the nego- 
tiations which preceded it, and I have 
examined the reports of the strike car- 
ried by the press. On that record I am 
compelled to agree with Senator MORSE 
when he said in this Chamber last week: 

The fact is that on issue after issue the 
union is trying to substitute its economic 
power for evidence. 


As a Member of the Senate and the 
Congress, I represent neither labor nor 
management, neither the airlines nor the 
union. I, like all Senators, represent 
the people. And the people have so far 
been the real losers in this strike, 
Whether the union leadership in ques- 
tion will recognize its responsibility to 
the public interest in this case may very 
well determine whether or not the pres- 
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ent statutory posture of our free col- 
lective bargaining system—particularly 
as it applies to the transportation indus- 
try—itself becomes a victim of this 
strike. 

The entire Nation has a major stake 
in the rapid resolution of the airline 
strike on noninflationary terms. And the 
whole Nation has a major stake in seeing 
to it that the collective bargaining sys- 
tem is not abused by irresponsible and 
inflationary intransigence. 

A continuation of this dangerous dis- 
ruption of our Nation’s economy and 
transportation system must compel Con- 
gress to amend the emergency dispute 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law to 
plug the loophole in the law which is be- 
coming more and more visible with each 
day of the strike. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I commend the Senator 
from Maryland for his courage and his 
forthrightness in making the statement 
he has just made on the airlines strike. 
In a situation such as this, the partisans 
very often are blinded by the facts; and 
I am glad that the Senator from Mary- 
land has been willing to speak as plainly 
as he has to the partisans in this case, 
who have a public responsibility and ob- 
ligation to bring this strike to an end, 
and seek to return to procedures that 
will settle it on its merits. 

I only wish to add, with respect to the 
Senator from Maryland, that his record 
is perfectly clear as to his defense of 
the rights of both labor and manage- 
ment, and the protection of their legiti- 
mate rights. That is the only obliga- 
tion that we, as Senators, have any right 
to seek to carry out. When we find, in 
a situation, that labor is following a 
course of asking for more than its legiti- 
mate rights, then, as Senators, we must 
make clear that we will not support labor 
in that position. 

I think the Senator from Maryland, 
as well as many other liberals in the 
Senate, can stand on the record that 
they have made over the years in fight- 
ing to protect the legitimate rights of 
labor. 

But the last part of the Senator's ar- 
gument, in which he pointed out the 
need for amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, is simply unanswerable. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
has taken the same position. Ever since 
1947, I have sought to get legislation 
passed that will amend the emergency 
dispute section of Taft-Hartley. 

In this instance, we need to amend the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, be- 
cause the Taft-Hartley law does not ap- 
ply to the workers involved in this dis- 
pute. The Railway Labor Act does. 

I had hoped that the union involved 
would come to its senses and substitute 
the exercise of its responsibilities for in- 
dustrial statesmanship for the use of 
economic power in seeking to gain for 
itself a settlement that, on the facts, it 
simply cannot justify. 

Apparently there is growing doubt as 
to whether the expectation is justified. 
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Therefore, there is in the process of be- 
ing prepared today by legislative counsel 
another proposal for application to this 
strike. It is a proposal that, in effect, 
would have Congress declare that an 
emergency exists which jeopardizes the 
public interest and call upon the courts 
to review the situation and to take what- 
ever judicial action is necessary to bring 
to an end the strike and give to the par- 
ties the safeguard to which they are en- 
titled, to resume collective bargaining 
and mediation on a voluntary basis. 

We have reached the point, in my 
judgment, at which the American people 
are entitled to have this strike stopped. 
If the parties are unwilling to work out 
a fair settlement by applying the volun- 
teerism of that precious right of collec- 
tive bargaining in this country, Congress 
has a clear duty to proceed to protect 
the public interest. 

As soon as that legislation is prepared 
and has been reviewed and we have 
counseled about it, the senior Senator 
from Oregon intends to introduce it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

“CONSENSUS” APPROACH WON’T WORK ON STRIKE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to say something about this mat- 
ter today. I shall say it in the presence 
of the Senator from Maryland because I 
value his interest in the situation. 

I do not ask that the Senator join me 
in my opinion, but I was struck by the 
President’s answer to a press conference 
question yesterday. 

The question asked was: 

Mr. President, recalling your State of the 
Union promise to seek legislation to deal 
with strikes that threaten irreparable damage 
to the national interest, do you still plan 
to ask such legislation and might this include 
compulsory arbitration in something like the 
airline strike? 


The President went on to say that he 
had people working on the situation. He 
then said: 

I must frankly say to you that up until 
this point we have been unsuccessful in get- 
ting legislation that the Secretary of Labor 
and the other members of my Cabinet felt 
acceptable and that we felt would have any 
chance of passage in the Congress. 

We are still searching for that answer and 
we would like to find a solution that could 
be embraced by the Administration, manage- 
ment and labor and the Congress. Up to this 
point we've not been very successful. 


I do not ask the Senator to agree with 
me. I am speaking rather freely as a 
member of the opposition. 

I respectfully submit that if the Presi- 
dent of the United States is trying to find 
a solution to the airlines strike that will 
be acceptable to the 3 
management, labor, and Congress, the 
airlines strike will never be settled. This 
is consensus“ government really defeat- 
ing itself. I have made recommenda- 
tions. The senior Senator from Oregon 
has some recommendations in the proc- 
ess of preparation. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] has some recom- 
mendations. 
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I respect the presidential prerogative 
whether he is a member of my party or 
not. I want very much for him to send 
us recommendations. But I respectfully 
submit that if he is looking for recom- 
mendations that are the consensus of 
everybody, we might as well stop waiting. 
It will not happen. We will have to act 
on our own. 

I would much rather that we act in 
concert with the President. 

The statement by the President was 
alarming in terms of his idea and timing. 

I do not say that the President is 
breaking his promise. He has not de- 
livered on the promise given in January, 
6 months ago. 

I find it encouraging that the President 
is seeking to recommend new legislation 
in this field. But I am somewhat dis- 
mayed by the condition which the Presi- 
dent now attaches to this course of ac- 
tion. 

The President says he is searching for 
an answer which can be “embraced by 
the administration, management and 
labor and the Congress,” but he acknowl- 
edges that up to now he has not been 
successful. That is no surprise to me. 
I have been studying this field for many 
years, and as ranking minority Member 
of the Senate Labor Committee I can 
state that this is one field where there 
are about as many different opinions as 
there are people. 

If we are to wait until the administra- 
tion comes up with a recommendation 
on which everyone agrees, we will wait 
forever. This is consensus government 
defeating itself. But there are recom- 
mendations which are fair and effective 
to protect the public interest. I have 
made one—S. 2797—and there are others 
which have been recommended. 

We are not asking for miracles. We 
are asking for the President’s recom- 
mendations—for the best judgment of 
the President and his advisers. We do 
not expect him to make a recommenda- 
tion which every interest in the Nation 
will endorse. Certainly he attaches no 
such precondition in other legislative 
fields, such as civil rights. 

It is high time the Congress acted in 
this field. If the President is to make 
recommendations, let him make them 
now. But with or without the recom- 
mendations of the administration, the 
time for action is now, and the Congress 
should act if the President does not. 

Mr. President, on Monday, July 18, 
1966, the Buffalo, N. V., Courier-Express 
ran an excellent editorial on this subject, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPROVED LABOR LEGISLATION Is NEEDED Now 

Senator Jacos Javirs who is generally rec- 
ognized as a friend of organized labor is 
spearheading a drive in Congress for enact- 
ment of new legislation to protect the pub- 
lic interest in labor disputes such as the one 
which prevented flights by five major airlines. 

The strike against the airlines by the In- 
ternational Assn. of Machinists is one of 
many walkouts which have had adverse ef- 
fects on the nation’s economy in recent years. 
In each of them, the President exhausted all 
the statutory powers available to him. 
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Senator Javirs’ proposed legislation would 
authorize the President, after all else has 
failed, to seek appointment by a federal court 
of a special receiver to operate the struck 
facilities. 

Appointing a special receiver is a drastic 
step, one which certainly could not be taken 
lightly. But on the other hand, disputes 
which tie up vital industries also are drastic 
and they call for drastic remedies. 

The Javits proposal, as the senator says, 
“has the merit of protecting the public, leav- 
ing the parties free to continue their bar- 
gaining as long as necessary to reach a set- 
tlement and avoiding compulsory arbitra- 
tion.” 

The Javits bill may not be the best answer 
to the problem, But there is no question 
that we need an answer, one which will serve 
the public without giving either labor or 
management an unfair advantage. 

Labor leaders would do well to cooperate 
with Senator Javrrs and their other friends 
in Congress to devise a law with which they 
can live and which will, at the same time, 
protect the public. If they fail to do so, 
they may find themselves bound by legisla- 
tion which is in no way agreeable to them. 

Senator Javirs insists that “the time to act 
and the time for Congress to enact is now.” 
All concerned should work together calmly 
and reasonably to see that what is enacted 
meets the need in the most beneficial way. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I shall 
yield after I answer the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, I feel that the responsi- 
bility of the President is to make every 
effort within his Executive power, in- 
cluding calling together the heads of the 
union and of management, to settle this 
strike. However, I could not disagree 
more with the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York that the primary 
responsibility for the proposal of leg- 
islation in this field belongs with the 
President. 

That is one of the troubles with the 
drift of Congress in recent years. We 
are always waiting for the administra- 
tion to propose legislation. Congress is 
charged in the Constitution with the pro- 
posal of legislation. We should be pro- 
posing legislation. It is certainly far 
better to have presidential support. It 
insures and helps success. However, I 
think the responsibility rests here in Con- 
gress, with the Labor Committees and 
with the individual Senators, to propose 
legislation and not to wait for the 
President. 

I think in this instance his responsi- 
bility is to call in the president of the 
union and the presidents of the airlines 
and tell them they must settle the strike. 
He should put the full weight of his office 
behind his endeavor. 

I think the primary responsibility for 
the proposal of legislation is with Con- 
gress. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I love 
and respect the Senator from Maryland, 
as he knows. However, what the Sena- 
tor has said is not borne out by either 
the facts or the Constitution. 

The fact is that the President has 
promised to send us recommendations. 
I did not promise that. He did. He 
promised that last January. 

The President constantly requests leg- 
islation by special message and by his 
state of the Union message. 
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I think Congress ought to act, if the 
President wishes to waive his preroga- 
tive. He ought to call in management 
and labor and seek an end to the strike. 
However, that is no substitute for the 
power of the United States to operate 
or for Congress to legislate. 

We are legislating in a vacuum today. 
Personally, I am deeply concerned about 
the future of collective bargaining. If, 
every time we get in a jam, the Presi- 
dent uses the enormous power of his 
office to settle the strike, that is a very 
dangerous development. 

I respectfully submit that the Presi- 
dent should do his utmost to settle the 
strike, because there is no legislation. 

I do not think that I am asking for 
anything improper or unreasonable. I 
think we have a right to say to the Presi- 
dent: “You said last January that you 
are going to send us recommendations.” 
If the President does not send us recom- 
mendations, we should act. 

I shall do my utmost in my committee 
to see that we do act, if necessary, by 
calling up my own bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have 
the greatest respect for the wisdom and 
the experience of the senior Senator from 
New York. 

I think perhaps that basically we are 
not too far apart. However, I still main- 
tain my position that as much as we like 
to have the President’s advice on the type 
of legislation we should enact, and as 
much as we appreciate his assistance, the 
basic responsibility for legislation rests 
with the Congress and not with the 
President. 

Congress should move the initiating 
legislation. As a matter of fact, one of 
the gravest, and I think one of the most 
valid, criticisms of Congress in recent 
years, is that we too often wait for the 
Executive to propose things. It has been 
said that we should use our own initia- 
tive and we should propose, develop, and 
initiate legislation. I think that how- 
ever you cut it, the responsibility for 
legislation is with Congress and not with 
the President. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. 
views are these: 

This Nation cannot afford prolonged 
disruptions in such indispensable na- 
tional services as communications or 
transportation, when it becomes clear 
that the national welfare is endangered 
or the national security is placed in jeop- 
ardy. In my judgment, as a citizen and 
as a Senator, that hazard is rapidly grow- 
ing today. 

It is true that some great American 
airlines are still flying. It is also true 
that their contracts are about to expire. 
And it is equally true that most nation- 
wide commercial airlines are shut down. 

The President of the United States has 
a duty. So does Congress. It is true 
that the President said he would send 
his recommendations to Congress. I 
urgently hope that those recommenda- 
tions will now be forthcoming. 

Meanwhile, I was happy to lend my 
name to the bill introduced a considera- 
ble time ago by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. That bill represents 
one approach to this problem. It is, 
I think, a constructive approach. A few 
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moments ago, the Senator from Oregon 
suggested that he would introduce a 
resolution reflecting his approach to the 
problem. 

Leadership is required to pass fair and 
sound legislation in this highly con- 
troversial field. That is what we need, 
I seek to serve a constructive purpose 
today, by rising not to iterate and reit- 
erate the tragedy of the present strike, 
but publicly to urge the members of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
the chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and the chairman of 
the appropriate subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
to begin hearings now on the problem, 
on what Congress might do legislatively 
to help cure a dangerous situation in 
which the American people find them- 


I believe the service 
which the Senator is performing is a very 
admirable one. 

I am the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and I shall make a strong appeal 
to the chairman of our full committee 
and to the chairman of the subcommittee 
to immediately initiate hearings upon 
these measures—mine, that of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], and of 
others. I think the time is overdue. 

I repeat that I regret very much that 
the President has not yet seen fit to act, 
and I see no happy augury in what he 
said yesterday. If he is looking for a 
broad, general consensus, he will not get 
one in this field. 

I hope he will yet lead. I hope that 
again the situation does not arise in 
which the moment will go by for legisla- 
tion, and the President will somehow 
manage to settle the strike, and then we 
will wait for the next one to catch us as 
unprepared as this one did. 

I applaud and appreciate the action of 
my colleagues in bringing this demand 
to the floor of the Senate, in which the 
Senator from California, our deputy mi- 
nority leader, has very eloquently joined. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my able friend, 
the Senator from New York. I echo the 
sentiments that the Senator has just 
expressed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
listened with close attention to what my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
have said. I hope that this is not a po- 
litical question. 

This problem, or the potentiality of 
this problem, has been with us for a long, 
long time. Members of the Senate will 
recall that in his administration Presi- 
dent Kennedy submitted an emergency 
measure. It became involved in pro- 
tracted hearings. It was debated in the 
Senate, and I think we rubbed roughly 
some people who had a tremendous 
antipathy to any compulsory arbitration. 
And that is what the bill proposed: com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

As a matter of legislative history, I was 
the manager of that bill. I said at the 
time that I was advocating the passage 
of that bill with a heavy heart, because 
I believed that we had reached the point 
where we could be doing irreparable 
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harm to our whole process of collective 
bargaining. After all, it is a keystone 
of our democratic process. 

I believe that the idea expressed here 
today that we might not have been af- 
flicted with this strike had the President 
done something a long time ago about 
sending a message has gone a little bit 
too far. Legislation is pending in the 
Senate. As the Senator from Maryland 
has pointed out, the primary responsi- 
bility is with Congress to make the law, 
and, under the Constitution, the primary 
responsibility of the President is to en- 
force the law, and the primary responsi- 
bility of the Supreme Court is to inter- 
pret the law. But, fundamentally, the 
responsibility to make the law is in 
Congress. If there has been any dere- 
liction, if there has been any delay, the 
blame and the remedy repose primarily 
on the threshold of Congress. 

I realize that something must be done, 
but let us not run away with the idea 
that had the President moved the min- 
ute that this strike was declared, we 
would not be in the situation that con- 
fronts us today. Realistically, some- 
thing drastic must be done if negotiation 
fails. In the doing of this drastic thing 
that must be done, we shall have to 
listen to a multitude of people. We shall 
have to listen to all sides. We shall have 
to listen to industry. We shall have to 
listen to labor. We shall have to listen 
to the public. It will be a long, drawn- 
out affair, because what we would be 
doing, basically, would be reforming and 
modifying our whole process of collective 
bargaining. That is not something 
achieved overnight. That will not be 
an easy thing to do. 

When we do get into those hearings, 
we will not pass any legislation in haste. 
It will take a long, long time. 

I said yesterday—and I repeat today— 
that this strike is regrettable. There is 
a law on the books that applies to this 
situation, but it is not enough. The 
Taft-Hartley law does not apply to the 
railroads or to the airlines, because they 
come under the Railway Act. An act 
is in existence, and that act is being 
complied with. And that is all the 
President can do at the present time. 

Senate testimony has assured us that 
the President has followed every part of 
the Railway Labor Act—that he has 
done everything he can do to try to get 
this case settled. 

The President said yesterday that the 
administration had been working on pos- 
sible proposals to submit to the Congress 
to meet such emergencies and they had 
not come up with legislation acceptable 
to the President and his Cabinet which 
legislation, they felt, would have any 
chance of passage with the Congress. 

The argument has been made that 
had the President carried out the mes- 
sage he gave to the joint session, possibly 
we would not be in this position today. 
Maybe we would not be. I do not even 
know whether Congress would have fol- 
lowed his recommendation. Perhaps 
the Senator from New York knows. 

We all know this: We have been bat- 
tering ourselves around here for the 
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past week, and what have we been do- 
ing? We have been voting down the 
President of the United States and his 
recommendations. Under the Constitu- 
tion, the President is charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the foreign 
policy of this Nation. 

I am one Senator who has stood 
stanchly behind the last four Presidents 
on foreign aid. I never questioned Tru- 
man when he was President and I was 
a Member of this body. I never ques- 
tioned Eisenhower when he was the Pres- 
ident, though he was a Republican. I 
voted down the line when Eisenhower 
said, “I need this to carry on my respon- 
sibility as President.” I stood behind 
the President whether he was Republican 
or Democrat. It did not make any dif- 
ference tome. I did the same thing with 
John F. Kennedy. I am doing the same 
thing now with Lyndon Johnson. 

What are some others doing? I have 
in mind those who are now castigating 
the President because he did not make 
drastic recommendation on the airlines. 

The President made his recommenda- 
tion on foreign aid and look what we 
have been doing to it. They say that if 
he had made a recommendation on the 
strike, we would have followed it. May- 
be we would have and maybe we would 
not have. That remains to be seen. 

And what has been the initiative of the 
Congress? 

Has the President estopped us? 

This is not the fault of the President 
of the United States. This is the fault of 
the Congress. Legislation is pending be- 
fore two committees to rectify the situ- 
ation. The situation should be rectified. 
It should not be permissible for any 
group of people to blindly and boldly tie 
up the entire economy of the United 
States, I do not care who they are. They 
cannot render this country prostrate. 
They cannot do that. No one can stop 
the economic machinery of this country 
and possibly put millions of people out 
of work because a few in industry or 
labor are dissatisfied and hold out irra- 
tionally to get what they think they are 
entitled to. Maybe they are entitled and 
maybe they are not. And there should 
be a process of fair hearing and binding 
judgment. 

Somewhere along the line when two 
parties cannot agree, and when irrepara- 
ble harm is being done to the whole body 
of American society, there should be 
some process by which we can have an 
umpire to say what is fair and what is 
not fair. 

Mr. President, I shall now complete 
my remarks. I did not expect to get into 
this fracas this afternoon, but I suggest 
in closing that we do our job in Congress 
and maybe things will be a little better 
all around. 

I yield the floor. 


AMENDMENT OF VARIOUS PRO- 
VISIONS OF LAWS ADMINISTERED 
BY THE FARM CREDIT ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
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House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2822) to amend various provisions of the 
laws administered by the Farm Credit 
Administration to improve operations 
thereunder, and for other purposes, 
which were, on page 1, line 10, strike out 
“amended—” and insert “amended”; on 
page 2, strike out lines 1 through 12, in- 
clusive; on page 2, line 13, strike out 
“(b)”; on page 2, lines 21 and 22, strike 
out “Administration”:” and insert Ad- 
ministration”.”; and on page 2, strike out 
all after line 22 over through and includ- 
ing line 7 on page 3. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
House yesterday passed S. 2822 with three 
amendments. The amendments struck 
from the bill provisions which would 
have 

First, permitted loan applications to 
be approved by the manager or other em- 
ployee of the Land Bank Association in- 
stead of by a loan committee; 

Second, repealed a requirement that 
stockholders in a farming corporation 
assume personal liability to the extent 
required by Farm Credit Administration 
regulations on land bank loans to such 
corporate borrowers; and 

Third, repealed the present statutory 
requirement that any land bank loan 
in excess of $100,000 must have prior ap- 
proval by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

Governor Tootell, of the Farm Credit 
Administration, which originally pro- 
posed the provisions stricken by the 
House, has recommended that the Sen- 
ate agree to the House amendment. He 
advises that he knows of no opposition 
to such course of action. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate agree to the House amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 254) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Tualatin Federal rec- 
lamation project, Oregon, and for other 
purposes, disagreed to by the Senate; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
ASPINALL, Mr. ROGERS of Texas, and Mr. 
Saytor were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 139) to pro- 
vide for the striking of medals to com- 
memorate the 1,000th anniversary of the 
founding of Poland. 


MARCH FROM MEMPHIS, TENN., TO 
JACKSON, MISS., JUNE 5-26, 1966 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, 

James H. Meredith began a march from 

Memphis, Tenn., to Jackson, Miss., on 
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June 5, 1966. After Meredith was 
sprayed with birdshot on June 6, 1966, 
other individuals converged on Missis- 
sippi and continued the march to Jack- 
son. 

The following were among the indi- 
viduals who participated im the march 
to Jackson: 

Edward Crawford, Earl Harris, Blyden 
Jackson, Bennett Johnson, Clarence 
Jones, Phillip Lapsansky, Oliver Leeds, 
Stanley Levison, Derrick Morrison, Ann 
O’Brien, and C. T. Vivian. 

One Edward Crawford was chairman 
of the New York Council To Abolish the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, a Communist-sponsored 
movement. 

Earl Harris, in 1944, was registered as 
a member of the Communist Party. 

Blyden Jackson was formerly the cam- 
paign manager for Herbert Aptheker, a 
member of the National Committee, 
Communist Party, U.S.A. 

One Bennett Johnson, Jr., attended a 
meeting of the Negro Commission, Com- 
munist Party of Illinois in 1964. 

Clarence Jones is an attorney who, 
during the 1950's, held a position of iead- 
ership in the Labor Youth League, which 
has been cited by the Attorney General 
as a subversive organization under Ex- 
ecutive Order 10450. 

Phillip Lapsansky is a current member 
of the Socialist Workers Party, which 
organization has been cited by the At- 
torney General as subversive in accord- 
ance with Executive Order 10450. 

Oliver Leeds is a member of the Com- 
munist Party, USA. 

Stanley Levison was a secret member 
of the Communist Party, USA, as late as 
1963. 

Derrick Morrison is a current member 
of the Detroit branch of the Socialist 
Workers Party. 

One Ann Mary O'Brien has admitted 
membership in the Labor Youth League 
in Chicago from 1954 through 1952. 

C. T. Vivian was a member of the 
Community Section, Communist Party, 
Peoria, III., prior to November 1947. 

Mr. President, these were the people 
who manipulated the Communist inva- 
sion of the State of Mississippi. 

These were the people who were be- 
hind the cries of “black power” in the 
State, which was nothing but a revolu- 
tion against constituted legal authority. 

These are the people who, in my judg- 
ment, are behind the race riots which 
are occurring in northern cities in this 
country today. What we have got is an 
attempt by the Communists to foment 
revolution in the United States. 

Mr. President, in the future I am going 
to have some other names and much 
more to say about the Communist revo- 
lution which is taking place in this coun- 
try today. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 3 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrd] has an amend- 
ment he wishes to have printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 694 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk an amendment to the 
foreign economic aid bill (S. 3584) 
which I intend to propose at the proper 
time. I ask that it be printed and lie 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the pending bill (S. 3584) is in the nature 
of amendments to the Foreign Aid Act 
of 1961 which set forth a statement of 
foreign aid policy. Subsequent acts have 
expanded that statement. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is proposing an additional policy 
statement in the bill now before the 
Senate. My amendment would add an- 
other expression by Congress. 

It is conceded that the Red Chinese 
are supplying North Vietnam's Vietcong 
with materiel for fighting the Vietnam 
war in which thousands of Americans are 
being killed. 

In March of this year it was publicly 
disclosed in this country that the West 
German Government approved—with 
financial backing—a deal under which 
a West European consortium would sup- 
ply steel plants to Communist China. 

My amendment would have Congress 
condemn that action as aiding Commu- 
nist aggressors, and as a grave blow to 
the common defense of the free world. 


REVENUE, EXPENDITURES, 
DEFICITS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Treasury Department 
would object if any American taxpayer 
were to use two sets of books in his busi- 
ness. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission would take prompt action if 
any American corporation issued mis- 
leading reports to its stockholders. The 
Department of Justice would move in 
rapidly if any American corporation 
when selling its bonds provided prospec- 
tive purchasers with false or misleading 
information as to its true income and 
its expenses. 

Yet unfortunately these rules do not 
apply to the Federal Government. 

Yesterday the administration reported 
that last year’s deficit had been brought 
down to $2.3 billion. No doubt this will 
be hailed in financial circles as evidence 
that we are making great progress in 
Congress and the executive branch 
toward balancing the budget and that 
now there will be no need for a tax in- 
crease to finance the Great Society's 
programs. 
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But this is not the true picture. 

The $2.3 billion deficit is compared to 
the $6.4 billion deficit which was pro- 
jected by the President in his message 
to Congress last January. 

Also this week—just a couple of days 
ago—in discussing this problem of ex- 
penditures and income with members of 
the Appropriations Committee, the Presi- 
dent emphasized the fact that we were 
either going to have to cut spending or 
endorse wage and price controls in this 
country, or there would have to be a tax 
increase. 

I think that for the Recorp we should 
straighten out exactly how much this 
administration is spending as compared 
to its income. 

The fact is that the deficit for 1966, 
which ended June 30 last, while it may 
be reported at $2.3 billion does not tell 
the true picture. 

For example, there were $7.9 billion 
taken in during fiscal year 1966 in non- 
recurring income. This figure is ad- 
mitted- by the Treasury Department. 
This nonrecurring income is broken down 
in this manner: In 1964 Congress passed 
a provision to accelerate payment of 
corporate taxes, which in fiscal 1966 
would have brought in an extra $1.8 bil- 
lion. At the time the President spoke 
last January he referred to this item and 
included that in his computation. He 
also told Congress that he was planning 
to sell $2.6 billion in assets. This too was 
taken into his calculations. Based upon 
this estimate he still projected a $6.4 bil- 
lion deficit for fiscal 1966. 

Since January, the administration has 
taken several additional steps to inflate 
income on a one-shot basis, steps which 
were not included in the message of the 
President. 

On March 15, 1966, Congress passed 
a bill which would further accelerate 
payments of corporate taxes. This re- 
sulted in an increase from corporations 
for fiscal 1966 of an additional $1 billion. 

In addition, the Treasury Department 
decided that it would include as a part 
of the general revenues the profit it 
makes from reducing the amount of sil- 
ver in the dimes, quarters, and half dol- 
lars. This results in an increase for 
fiscal 1966 of an additional $1 billion. 
This too is nonrecurring income. 

In the latter part of May of this year 
the Treasury Department issued a spe- 
cial regulation which required all cor- 
porations over a certain size to start for- 
warding to the Treasury Department on 
a semimonthly basis that withheld pay- 
roll taxes. Prior to that time, they had 
been paid on a monthly basis. This 
executive order accelerating the payment 
of withheld payroll taxes brought in dur- 
ing fiscal 1966 an additional $1 billion. 

Sales from the stockpile over and above 
normal sales and transactions repre- 
sented by sales of the Government of 
aluminum, copper, and other major 
commodities, brought in another $500 
million over and above what would be 
normal. 

All together, as a result of steps that 
have been taken by the Congress plus 
Executive orders by the administration 
since last January, there has been 
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brought into the Federal Treasury dur- 
ing fiscal 1966 in nonrecurring income 
$3.5 billion more than was taken into 
consideration in the President’s message. 
This added to the $4.4 billion of nonre- 
curring income that were already in the 
budget brings the total to $7.9 billion. 

I pointed out earlier that already $4.4 
billion, represented by the $1.8 billion 
which came from the 1964 act accelerat- 
ing corporate tax payments and $2.6 bil- 
lion representing sales of assets were in 
the budget estimates. 

When we add these figures we find 
that in fiscal 1966 the Treasury collected 
$7.9 billion in nonrecurring income. 
These are one-shot operations; therefore 
the real deficit for fiscal 1966 is $10.2 bil- 
lion, not $2.3 billion as claimed. 

There will be some nonrecurring in- 
come in 1967, which I shall discuss in a 
moment, but once nonrecurring income 
is utilized and included as a part of gen- 
eral revenues it cannot be duplicated, 
nor will there be an opportunity to get 
this amount again. Congress must take 
into consideration the amount of non- 
recurring income that was included as a 
part of 1966 general revenues. Part of 
it was used to reduce reported expendi- 
tures, part of it to increase revenues, but 
it all had the effect of reducing the defi- 
cit as reported on June 30. 

I repeat, if we take the $7.9 billion of 
nonrecurring income and add it to the 
$2.3 billion deficit which was reported 
yesterday we have an expenditure in 
fiscal year 1966 of $10.2 billion more 
than wastakeninincome. This is figur- 
ing it on the same basis as has always 
been used prior to this time. 

I do not object to the administration 
accelerating these payments. I sup- 
ported the legislation which required 
acceleration of corporate tax payments, 
but in doing so I said I did not want it 
to be interpreted by the American tax- 
payers in any such misleading manner. 
The fact remains that the Government 
has spent $10.2 billion more in fiscal 1966 
than it has taken in, in normal revenues. 

Let us tell the American people the 
truth. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. No one would dis- 
pute what the Senator from Delaware is 
saying. We all know and admit that 
the Congress of the United States made 
certain concessions by law, which, in 
a sense, did affect the deficit or balance. 
But will not the Senator grant, in the 
same spirit, that the President is very 
much concerned that requests by Con- 
gress amount to potentially $6 billion 
over and above the requests made by the 
administration? If that happens, it will 
not be the fault of the administration 
or the President; it will be the fault 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
not disagree with that statement. I will 
go into that further later. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Delaware talks about keeping two sets 
of books as though there was fraud or 
deceit practiced on the part of the ad- 
ministration in reporting the last budget 
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deficit. There is no fraud or deceit in- 
volved. Nobody is more concerned than 
the President about overspending. He 


. has had several meetings with various 


Members of Congress. He had a group 
of us at the White House recently, em- 
phasizing his request not to adopt leg- 
islation going beyond his requests. The 
spending mood of Congress has a poten- 
tiality of $6 billion more than the budget. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator that the President of 
the United States cannot spend a dime 
more than what Congress approves, so 
Congress does have a responsibility. But 
the President also signs these bills. Iam 
not trying to place the blame for this 
alone on either the President or Con- 
gress. I am trying to present the facts 
as far as the American taxpayers are 
concerned, and it does not make any dif- 
ference whether it is the fault of the 
President or of the Congress. Working 
together we are operators of the Govern- 
ment. 

I am presenting the fact that for the 
fiscal year 1966, instead of a deficit of 
$2.3 billion as was reported, the Great 
Society programs, military expenditures, 
and so forth, actually amount to $10.2 
billion more than was received in rev- 
enues. This is the true picture if we 
follow the same methods of bookkeeping 
we always have followed heretofore. 
That is the point I want to make, Let 
us report this deficit in its true form. 

We must take these facts into our cal- 
culations, because while next year we will 
have a similar windfall—if one wants 
to call it that—on these one-shot opera- 
tions, after fiscal 1967 they will be done. 

There will be no more chance for using 
those one-shot operations. We will not 
be able to accelerate the payment of cor- 
porate taxes beyond the point to which 
they have already been accelerated in 
the legislation enacted in 1964 and 1966. 
Tax payments for corporations as well 
as for individuals will be on a prepaid 
basis, At the end of 1967, corporations 
will be paying in advance on a quarterly 
basis. Surely no one will advocate that 
taxes be paid 2 years in advance. No- 
body advocates that. So this one-shot 
operation will come to an end after 1966 
and 1967. In the meantime our expendi- 
tures are running at an annual rate of 
about $10 billion higher than our rey- 
enues; this at a time when our economy 
is at a top level. 

I am not trying to place the responsi- 
bility for this on either the President or 
the Congress. Both are responsible. I 
am merely trying to bring out the facts. 
We should have accelerated corporate 
tax payments, and I supported the meas- 
ure which the administration proposed, 
but in doing so I wanted it clearly under- 
stood that the increased payments evoly- 
ing therefrom during fiscal 1966 and 
1967 would not continue forever and 
should not be included as normal rey- 
enues when reporting the deficit. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will not the Senator 
admit that this $10 billion over and above 
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what we spend in fiscal 1966, as against 
fiscal 1965, does include the buildup in 
Vietnam? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course it does; 
and that has been much more expensive. 

Will the Senator further agree that 
because of these decisions as to nonre- 
curring items we made this last fiscal 
year, and because of the lack of them 
next year, it behooves the Congress to be 
very careful in appropriating money that 
is not essential? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. That is the basis of 
my argument here today. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am happy that the 
Senator is making this dissertation, but 
I would hope he would not do it in the 
tone and spirit of criticizing the admin- 
istration. I fear that was his purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
merely stating the facts. If the facts 
are a reflection on the administration, 
so be it. 

I think Congress should understand 
these figures, because after fiscal 1967 
there will be no further nonrecurring 
income from these sources. 

On the seigniorage on coins the Treas- 
ury Department has always claimed a 
small profit, amounting to $150 million 
to $200 million a year. But once they 
complete this major changeover from 
the quarters, half dollars, and dimes 
with the silver content to the present 
content of mostly copper the large wind- 
fall stops. Meanwhile it will result in a 
$2.5 billion profit that will be spread over 
the 2 fiscal years, $1 billion of it in fiscal 
1966, and $1.5 billion in fiscal 1967. 
After that it will level off and will not 
recur again unless we start printing 
paper quarters and paper dimes. So 
that is nonrecurring income. 

In fiscal 1967, there will be the remain- 
der of this nonrecurring income, but as 
I pointed out earlier, that ends it. In 
fiscal 1967 through the action of Con- 
gress in accelerating the corporate pay- 
ments under the 1964 and 1966 acts, 
which brings the corporations fully on a 
prepaid basis, the administration esti- 
mates it will take in $5.3 billion extra. 
This amount is over the normal taxes 
that would be paid by the corporations 
in 1967. 

They expect to sell assets in an esti- 
mated amount of $4.2 billion next year. 
The profit on the coins, the seigniorage, 
will be $1.5 billion next year, which 
means that next year we will have total 
nonrecurring income of around $11 bil- 
lion. That means that we can spend $11 
billion more in fiscal 1967 than we are 
taking in and still report a balanced 
budget at the end of fiscal 1967. 

We have here a situation where we will 
have a nonrecurring income of around 
$18 billion to $19 billion spread over 
fiscal 1966 and fiscal 1967, giving the ad- 
ministration a chance to spend that 
amount above its regular income and 
still report a balanced budget when in 
reality we are spending about $1 billion 
per month more than we are taking in. 
As we vote on these appropriation bills 
Congress should take that factor into 
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consideration. The President was right 
in reemphasizing this deficit to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, but he should 
have gone further and backed up his 
remarks with some vetoes. The Presi- 
dent could exercise his veto power on 
some of these bills if he disagrees with 
them and see whether Congress would 
sustain him. He has an equal respon- 
sibility with Congress, but in making 
that statement, I am not discharging 
or absolving Congress of its respon- 
sibility. 

I wish to point out that the method 
of financing the Government through the 
sale of the assets is resulting in an un- 
necessary increase in the interest cost. 
There is no question on that point; in 
fact, the Treasury admits that selling 
these assets through FNMA is costing 
them in excess of the one-half percent 
extra interest charge. Selling these 
assets as Government-guaranteed obli- 
gations is costing us now $34 million a 
year more in interest charges than would 
be necessary. Project that over the next 
10 to 20 years, and you can see what just 
that one item alone means. 

This was the President’s idea to cover 
up his real deficits. It is like a shell 
game now you see it, now you don’t.” 

There is no question but that the ad- 
ministration’s plan of selling these as 
guaranteed obligations rather than di- 
rect obligations not only has had the 
effect of costing one-half percent more 
interest but also has had a tendency to 
skyrocket further the prevailing interest 
rates on all loans throughout the coun- 
try. It was only a matter of a few days 
after the administration sold its 5.75 per- 
cent Government-guaranteed FNMA 
mortgages that the prime interest rates 
of all of our banks advanced automati- 
cally to 5.75 percent. And why would 
they not? Why would they lend to the 
A-1 corporations of America at rates 
less than they can obtain on a Govern- 
ment-guaranteed obligation? 

Meanwhile, the administration is sell- 
ing 4.15 percent E bonds to small in- 
vestors, while at the same time, paying 
594 percent on Government-guaranteed 
obligations to the bankers. That rate is 
filtering down through the whole econ- 
omy. An extra one-half of 1 percent rise 
in the interest rates paid by the Federal 
Government will ultimately mean that 
on the Federal debt of $320 billion the 
Government will pay an extra $1.6 billion 
in annual interest charges. 

This is all unnecessary and on this 
particular point is done solely to dis- 
guise or to hide from the American peo- 
ple the true costs of these Great Society 
programs. The sale of these securities 
does not show up anywhere in the book- 
keeping system as reported to Congress. 
It would have been far better, not only 
from the standpoint of saving interest 
but also from the standpoint of accurate 
bookkeeping and reporting, if the Gov- 
ernment had continued its normal meth- 
ods of financing, by selling direct Gov- 
ernment obligations. 

Really this plan may be referred to as 
the Great Society’s poverty program for 
the bankers. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. To whom is the Govern- 
ment selling these assets? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Almost 
100 percent to the banks, because the 
average investor when he sees Fannie 
Mae bonds advertised is not sure whether 
or not such bonds have the status of 
Government bonds. Therefore, very few 
private investors interest themselves in 
such bonds. But the banks understand 
this thoroughly, so in effect this arrange- 
ment is a bankers’ gravy train because 
the banks pick up the extra one-half of 
1 percent by buying the Government- 
guaranteed obligations; and a Govern- 
ment-guaranteed obligation is just as 
good as far as a bank is concerned as is 
the Government bond itself. 

Mr. AIKEN. How do the banks pay for 
these assets which they purchase? What 
do they use to pay for them? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They use 
depositors’ money or obtain the money 
through the normal discount procedures. 

But the point is that the banks would 
buy direct Government obligations at the 
same time for an interest rate at least 
one-half percent less. The only reason 
the Government is selling 15-year Fan- 
nie Mae, Government-guaranteed bonds 
at 5% or 534 percent rather than selling 
Government bonds at the lower rate is 
that there is a so-called legal ceiling of 
4½ percent on the rate of interest the 
Government can pay on bonds having a 
maturity of more than 5 years. 

Instead of asking for a repeal of this 
unrealistic 4½ percent ceiling the admin- 
istration insists on selling short-term se- 
curities, thereby monetizing the debt and 
creating inflation. 

This little thin cloak of trying to hold 
down interest rates is being used because 
the Government is ashamed to ask Con- 
gress to repeal the outmoded 4% percent 
legal ceiling. They are, therefore, pay- 
ing $34 million a year in premiums to 
protect their ego. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Government sell- 
ing Government mortgages to the banks? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; I 
understand that the Government is sell- 
ing participation certificates, which are 
backed by Government mortgages and 
other collateral with the proviso that if 
one of the mortgages that is used as col- 
lateral turns out to be unsatisfactory it 
will be replaced immediately by a new 
and sound mortgage. Also Fannie Mae 
has the authority to go to the Treasury 
and borrow money to pay off these bonds 
upon maturity. They are as good as 
Government bonds. 

Mr. AIKEN. Are some of the securi- 
ties mortgages on homes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN, What puzzles me is that 
if the banks have money to buy Gov- 
ernment assets in the form of mortgages, 
why do they not have money to lend for 
the construction or purchase of a home 
or for the transferring of a mortgage on 
a home today? Is the Government get- 
ting all that money from the banks so 
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that the banks cannot lend to a family 
that wants to build or buy a new home? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
banks could lend it to home buyers, but 
with the Government-guaranteed FHA 
notes carrying a rate of 534 percent the 
banks save a lot of the detail work of 
servicing and collecting on the small 
mortgages. 

When the Government offers the banks 
a Government- guaranteed bond at 534 
percent with no servicing required, they 
do not have to worry about the collec- 
tions and other details, so they stop lend- 
ing on homes and lend their money to 
the Government itself. 

This 534-percent rate is equal to or 
above what they could get on small mort- 
gages, so why bother? 

Mr. AIKEN. So the Government, in 
direct competition, has practically put 
the homebuyer out of business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Government has gobbled up the money 
which the banks would otherwise be 
lending for home construction. 

They outbid the homebuyers for the 
money when the Government started 
paying 594 percent on a Government- 
guaranteed bond. In effect, they are 
writing the end of the housing program 
as long as they follow this deliberate high 
interest policy. 

Ironically, this same administration, 
which now subsidizes the highest interest 
rates our country has seen in the past 40 
years, is the same administration which 
has said so much about cheap money. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am in- 
terested in the statement of the Senator 
because the largest number of com- 
plaints that we receive from our constit- 
uency these days relate to the inability 
to borrow money from banks, insurance 
companies, or from anybody else for the 
construction of homes, motels, recreation 
areas, or any construction at all. They 
say that they cannot borrow any money. 

The Senator from Delaware now un- 
dertakes to tell us that the banks are us- 
ing the money to buy Government assets, 
and therefore they do not have any 
money left to lend to homebuilders. 

Mr. of Delaware. As an 
example of how interest rates have risen 
I cite a report the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury presented to the Finance Committee 
which shows the interest rates today are 
at the highest level they have been in the 
past 40 years. 

This has been accomplished by an ad- 
ministration which has shed more croc- 
odile tears over high interest rates than 
have all the other administrations for the 
past 100 years. The interest on our na- 
tional debt in 1961 was $8.9 billion. In 
1964 it had risen to $10.6 billion. To pay 
the interest on our national debt today 
it is costing $12.3 billion annually. That 
is over $1 billion a month merely to pay 
the interest charges on our national debt. 

It is interesting to note that $1.5 billion 
of that annual interest charge goes to pay 
the interest on the $30 billion deficit that 
has been created by the Johnson-Ken- 
nedy administration in the past 5 years. 
It costs the American taxpayers $1.5 bil- 
lion a year to pay the interest alone on 
the deficit of the Johnson-Kennedy ad- 
ministration. 
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When we speak about the cost of 
Government to the taxpayers they should 
know where the money is going. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the argu- 
ment of the Senator is rather depressing, 
I find, because in view of the present lack 
of credit which exists among our con- 
stituency, it has occurred to me that if 
this situation continues to grow, the time 
will come when we will be in dire trouble 
and the Federal Government will have 
to step in and buy the assets from the 
banks in order to keep our economic head 
above the water. Is there anything to 
that conclusion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
think that there is any question but that 
we are headed for trouble unless the ad- 
ministrations and the Congress recognize 
the danger signs and take action to cor- 
rect it. Nonessential spending must be 
stopped, 

I agree completely with what the Pres- 
ident said the other day that we must cut 
back on our domestic spending and I only 
hope that he will start using his influence 
and help some of us who are trying to 
accomplish this objective. We cannot 
do it alone, and thus far we have received 
no help from the White House. 

There is a responsibility of Congress; 
however, it is a dual responsibility, a re- 
sponsibility of Congress and of the 
Executive. 

While the President cannot spend any 
money that Congress does not appro- 
priate it is also true that Congress can- 
not appropriate any money that the 
President does not endorse. There is a 
dual authority and responsibility. The 
President signs every bill, and he could 
veto some of them if he so desired. 

Let us stop pointing a finger at each 
other by saying that the executive branch 
or the Congress is to blame. Let us stand 
up and admit that we the Congress and 
the executive branch who are in control 
of the Government, are all to blame if 
we do not correct this situation. 

This planned deficit spending has got 
to stop, or we can have some real trouble 
with our dollar. Let us not overlook 
what is happening in England today. 
It can happen here unless we change our 
policies, and the hour may be later than 
some think. 

Mr. AIKEN. The gist of the remarks 
of the Senator, or part of it at least, in- 
dicates that if the Federal Government 
did not sell its assets to the banks, the 
banks would have more money to lend 
on home mortgages even though the 
Federal balance would not look so well 
at the end of the year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There is 
only so much money. The Federal Gov- 
ernment interfered with the homebuyers 
when they unnecessarily boosted the in- 
terest rates on Government borrowing 
by one-half of 1 percent over and above 
what was necessary. They could have 
sold direct Government loans for one- 
half of 1 percent less. 

When they adopted this method of 
back-door financing they siphoned off 
the money in the direction of the Fed- 
eral Government rather than permitting 
it to go through the normal channels 
of trade as it would have done. Who 
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wants a 51⁄2 percent home mortgage when 
they can get a Government-guaranteed 
bond paying 534 percent? 

To that exent the administration has 
done great damage to the homebuilding 
industry. The way that we can correct 
the situation is to cut down on Govern- 
ment spending and thereby reduce the 
need to borrow new money. In the last 
6 years this Kennedy-Johnson adminis- 
tration has spent $30 billion more than 
it has taken in. This is the deficit after 
ne it credit for the one-shot opera- 
tion. 

We do not at all times appreciate how 
much $1 billion amounts to. Very few 
people in America understand what $1 
billion represents, and certainly I am not 
one of them. In the past 6 years $30 bil- 
lion is a total deficit for this administra- 
tion. It means that they have spent $5 
billion a year beyond their income. That 
is $400 million a month, or reducing it 
further it is $100 million a week. For 
a 40-hour week that is $244 million an 
hour, or $40,000 a minute that they have 
been living beyond their means. A $40,- 
000 deficit for every minute of a 40-hour 
week that the Kennedy-Johnson admin- 
istration has been in office. 

We just cannot afford this. When the 
President gets concerned about the cost 
of Government I think that what he 
should do is to turn on the lights in the 
White House so that he can see what is 
actually going on in his administration. 

We need more light on what this Great 
Society is costing. 

Last year and again this year the 
President in the face of a sure deficit 
proposed a tax reduction. I opposed 
those tax reductions. I said that I would 
not approve of a tax reduction when it 
could be financed only by borrowing the 
money. We had a $6 billion deficit, and 
there was no purpose in increasing that 
deficit by cutting taxes. The result was 
to overheat the economy, which results 
in inflation. 

This administration must accept its re- 
sponsibility for this inflation. Through 
planned inflation this Great Society has 
been pauperizing the aged of our coun- 
try. We should recognize the fact that 
part of this inflation is planned inflation. 
They have been boasting about it for a 
number of years. 

This planned inflation is the Presi- 
dent’s responsibility. 

When the President says that he is be- 
ing pressured by Congress and business- 
men to increase taxes that is a lot of 
political bologna in my book. The pres- 
sure is being exerted by these deficits 
created by an administration determined 
not to cut down spending under this 
Great Society. 

The present administration without 
any question is the greatest spendthrift 
of any we have had in the history of our 
country. 

The slogan of this Great Society from 
the beginning has been that they would 
plan these deficits and plan the inflation. 

The Director of the Budget and the 
Secretary of the Treasury before our 
Committee on Finance both boasted of 
the fact that they were planning these 
deficits. They said: “We are planning 
the deficit and can control inflation.” 
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Mr. President, they are not witnessing 
an example of how well they can control 
inflation. Prices, the cost of living, is 
getting out of hand. 

Even the administration will soon have 
to recognize that there is a problem of in- 
flation; however, they still seem to take 
pride in the increased cost of living. I 
read in the Evening Star of July 1, 1966, 
quotes from the President’s speech in Des 
Moines, Iowa, a couple of weeks ago. 
Here the President was boasting of the 
fact that inflation is prevalent in this 
country, and he claimed it as an asset of 
the Democratic administration. I was 
surprised and disappointed to hear that 
statement. 

I shall put the entire article in the 
Recorp, but I should like first to read 
from the article just what President 
Johnson said on this subject. 

I quote: 

The President got in his first jibe of the 
day at Republicans while talking with a 
tenant farmer beside a cornfield near Des 
Moines. 

Anybody “really worried about inflation 
ought to vote Republican,” he said, adding: 
Because if you get them in there you won't 
have to worry about inflation—you won’t 
have to worry about high prices—you won’t 
have to worry about high wages.” 


Continuing, this article said that the 
President liked this idea so much that 
he ad libbed much the same remark into 
his speech last night.“ He told the 
dinner audience: 

When those folks start talking to you 
about inflation, you tell them that is some- 
thing you only have to worry about in 
Democratic administrations. 


Mr. President, I believe it is a sad 
day in America when the President of 
the United States, with the cost of living 
rising as it is today, goes out on the 
political stump and boasts of the fact 
that his administration endorses the in- 
flation in this country and even claims 
credit for it. I wish to say this: At least 
I compliment him for being honest about 
who should assume the responsibility. 

But what about the housewife who 
must buy groceries at the higher cost? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
an item appearing on the UP Wire Serv- 
ice today which outlines the substantial 
increase in the cost of living for the 
month of June. 

There being no objection, the news 
item was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WaASHINGTON.—The cost of living went up 
again in June when the Consumer Price In- 
dex rose three-tenths of 1 percent, the Labor 
Department reported today. 

The increase was caused mostly by higher 
prices for food and medical care and higher 
mortgage interest rates. 

The increase in living costs carried the 
Consumer Price Index to 112.9 percent of the 
1957-59 average, up 2.5 percent over a year 
ago. 

This means that consumers in June paid 
811.29 for the same market basket of goods 
and services that cost $10 about 8 years ago. 

The price increase in June was three times 
as big as the rise in May of one-tenth of 
1 percent. Prices held steady in January, 
rose five-tenths of 1 percent in February, 
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four-tenths of 1 percent in March and four- 
tenths of 1 percent in April. 

Overall, the cost of living went up 1.7 
percent during the first half of the year, 
the biggest 6-month increase since 1958. 

Food prices, which had fallen four-tenths 
of 1 percent in May, rebounded and rose 
four-tenths of 1 percent in June. But the 
June increase is about normal for that 
month, the department said. 

The main increases were for fresh fruit, 
pork, dairy products and bread. Egg prices 
and canned fruit and juice prices both de- 
clined last month. 

Food prices in June were 3.5 percent higher 
than a year ago, with the biggest gainers 
meat and eggs. 

But fresh vegetables were 16 percent 
cheaper than in June 1965. 

Consumer services which account for 
about one-third of the average family budget, 
also cost four-tenths of 1 percent more in 
June than in May and were up 3.7 percent 
over a year ago. 

Doctor, dentist and health insurance 
charges rose seven-tenths of 1 percent in 
June while hospital charges increased six- 
tenths of 1 percent. Home repairs, laundry 
and dry cleaning, and barber and beauty 
shop charges also moved higher last month. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
President is correct—the credit for infla- 
tion does belong to his administration, 
and I hope that every housewife in Amer- 
ica gives him full credit when she pays 
extra for the groceries. Remember that 
the President claims the full credit for 
those increased costs. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle, which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of July 1, 1966, written by 
Mr. Garrett D. Horner, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WARMUP FOR THE FALL: JOHNSON, THE BARN- 
STORMER, RETURNS 


(By Garrett D. Horner, Star Staff Writer) 


San ANTONIO, Tex.—President Johnson, in 
good spirits after warming up for the con- 
gressional election campaign, relaxed at his 
Texas ranch home today. 

The President stoutly defended his Viet 
Nam policy and jibed at Republican cries of 
alarm about inflation in speeches at Omaha, 
Neb., yesterday afternoon and at Des Moines, 
Towa last night. 

The day harked back to Johnson’s vigorous, 
personal style of campaigning in the 1964 
presidential race. 

The President apparently had decided to 
use the barnstorming style to take up the 
offensive politically—to go to the people and 
plead his case on Viet Nam, inflation and 
other issues. 

Despite polls showing his popularity slip- 
ping in the area recently, Johnson got an en- 
thusiastic reception, especially in Des Moines 
and in the Iowa countryside on a visit to a 
farm near Des Moines. 

A GOOD EVENING 

“This evening in Iowa has been good for 
your President,” he told a cheering crowd of 
more than 5,000 at a Democratic fund-raising 
dinner in Des Moines. “It may be just a 
warmup of things to come between now and 
the fall.” 

He said he was told that the campaign 
talk this year was going to be about two 
things—the Viet Nam war and inflation, so 
he talked about those issues. 

He stressed determination to fight on in 
Viet Nam until the Communists are con- 
vinced their aggression cannot succeed—and 
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challenged critics to produce an honorable 
alternative. 

Occasionally departing from his prepared 
texts, Johnson pressed his points with the 
personal, off-the-cuff rhetoric which proved 
effective in 1964. 

At the same time, the President was more 
eloquent than ever in urging the Communist 
leaders in North Viet Nam to join in uncon- 
ditional peace talks. 


JIBE AT GOP 


The President got in his first jibe of the 
day at Republicans while talking with a ten- 
ant farmer beside a cornfield near Des 
Moines. 

Anybody “really worried about inflation 
ought to vote Republican,” he said, adding: 
“Because if you get them in there you won't 
have to worry about inflation—you won't 
have to worry about high prices—you won't 
have to worry about high wages.” 

He liked the idea so much that he ad- 
libbed much the same remark into his speech 
last night. He also told the dinner audi- 
ence: When those folks start talking to you 
about inflation, you tell them that is some- 
thing you only have to worry about in Demo- 
cratic administrations.” 

Much of his Speech at the Democratic din- 
ner, giving boost to the re-election campaigns 
of Iowa’s Democratic congressmen, was on 
the theme that farmers—as well as most oth- 
er Americans—never had it so good. He cited 
a lot of economic statistics to prove it. 

Officials said some 2,500 persons paid $100 
a plate to dine with the President at the Des 
Moines Memorial Armory, and more than 
that many sat, dinnerless but for free, in the 
balcony to hear him. It was the first time 
Iowa Democrats ever had got above $25 a 
plate dinner. 

Johnson was at his handshaking, folksy 
campaigning best during his Iowa visit. At 
least seven times during the afternoon and 
evening he stopped his motorcade to shake 
hands with cheering throngs along the 
streets or roadside. 

When they were spotted riding in a sepa- 
rate car, the President’s daughter Luci and 
her fiance, Pat Nugent, were almost as big an 
attraction. Women got a kick out of seeing 
Luci’s engagement ring. 0 

“That was a good speech you made in 
Omaha,” cattle farmer Tom M. Tenhagen told 
the President along the roadside on the way 
into Des Moines from the airport. 

“We are not going to duck our tail and run 
out of South Viet Nam,” Johnson had de- 
clared at Omaha in words that seemed aimed 
at domestic critics as well as the Communist 
leaders in North Viet Nam. 

He said the Communist aggressors “are 
wrong” in believing that “political disagree- 
ments in Washington fan confusion and 
doubt in South Viet Nam—and then in Asia.” 

Departing from his prepared text, his voice 
impassioned, Johnson recalled that only 20 
months ago he was elected President, and 
said: 

“Now there are many, many, many who can 
recommend, advise—and sometimes a few of 
them consent. But there is only one that 
has been chosen by the American people to 
decide, 

“I hear my friends say,“ he remarked, “ I 
am troubled, I am confused, I am frus- 
trated,’ and all of us can understand these 


ple. 

“Sometimes I almost develop a stomach 
ulcer myself just listening to them,” 

A small crowd interrupted with applause 
several times during the President’s speech 
beside the sun-baked Omaha municipal 
wharf on the Missouri River. 

Much bigger crowds lined the main street 
of little Indianola, Iowa, a small town he 


passed through on his way from the Des 


Moines airport to visit the $270,000 model 
farm of Woodrow W. Diehl. 
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They cheered him and waved home-made 
welcome signs. Police estimated the Indian- 
ola crowds at 12,000, nearly twice the popula- 
tion of the town. 

ENJOYS INSPECTING CATTLE 

At the Diehl farm, Johnson seemed pleased 
by a big sign of welcome to “Our Farmer 
President.” He poured lemonade for himself, 
Mrs, Johnson, Luci and Pat. He inspected 
cattle and hogs—jumping a feeding trough 
to mingle with the hogs in their pen and 
straddling a fence to admire some cattle. 

On the way into Des Moines from the Diehl 
farm, Johnson stopped at a crossroads to talk 
to two men who described themselves as “old 
carpenters.” 

One of them was a Republican. The other, 
Francis Knouse, told the President: “I am 
an old Democrat.” 

With a big grin, Johnson told him “get in 
there and do a good job.” 

Several hours later, instead of showing 
weariness after hours under a broiling sun 
and in the sweltering armory, Johnson still 
was exhibiting campaign vigor when he 
stopped his motorcade to shake hundreds 
more hands as he approached the Des Moines 
airport late last night. 

From Des Moines, he flew to Randolph 
Field near San Antonio and from there early 
today to his LBJ Ranch, some 75 miles north- 
west of San Antonio. 

He plans to remain at the ranch over the 
July 4 weekend and may stay through all 
next week. 


Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. In his 
recent comments the President has been 
attempting to blame Congress and busi- 
ness for the deficits and the possibility 
he may have to increase taxes. He is 
trying to pretend it will be their fault. I 
Say again that Congress does have a re- 
sponsibility, but so does the President. 
The appeal by the President to Congress 
and to American business to cut back 
spending would have far more effect in 
this country if he would set the example 
and start using his veto power on some 
of the measures passed by Congress that 
he says are too expensive. I shall cite a 
few examples of these measures and ask 
why he did not veto them if he disap- 
approved. 

The President expressed concern about 
the pay raise bill because Congress made 
an effective date of July instead of Jan- 
uary. During the discussion of that bill 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
offered an amendment, which I cospon- 
sored, which would have made the effec- 
tive date of that pay raise January 1967 
instead of July 1966. ‘That proposed 
amendment received exactly nine votes 
in the Senate, and one of the main rea- 
sons it did not receive more than nine 
votes was that word came from the ad- 
ministration to defeat the amendment. 
Not one call did the administration make 
to assist us in passing the amendment. 
The word was passed around to defeat 
the amendment. Any number of Sena- 
tors said, “We would have supported you, 
but we know the President wants the 
July date and will sign it. 

The President could have used a veto 
pen, and if he does not have one I will 
send him one. He could have used a 
veto pen and sent that bill back to Con- 
gress, and then if Congress passed it over 
his veto I would excuse him from his 
responsibility. But I do not give him any 
credit for the speeches about economy he 
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is making if he does not back them up 
with actions. 

In his message to Congress the Presi- 
dent said he desired to liberalize retire- 
ment benefits, provided they were prop- 
erly financed. I give him credit for 
recommending that point in his message. 
I took him at his word, and during the 
debate in the Senate I offered an amend- 
ment which would have raised the con- 
tributory rates of the employees and the 
Government by one-half percent. This 
merely carried out his recommendations 
in January of financing the cost of those 
increased benefits. That proposed 
amendment received 18 votes, and the 
President gave us no support but instead 
signed the bill, and bragged about all he 
is doing for these retirees. 

So I say again that Iam not impressed 
by what the President says if he does not 
back it up with appropriate action. I 
wish to see him veto some of these bills 
if he does not desire them. I assure him 
that I will support his veto, just as I 
supported him by offering the amend- 
ments to which he had given lip service, 
but a minority in Congress cannot do it 
alone. 

The President questioned the veterans 
bill. The reason that Congress had to 
pass a veterans benefits bill was that this 
administration does not recognize that a 
war is going on in Vietnam. Therefore, 
without special legislation, the American 
boys who are being drafted and sent to 
Vietnam would not be entitled to any of 
the benefits under the GI act because 
presumably there is no war going on. By 
all means this bill had to pass. 

The President seems worried about 
what Congress is doing. So am I. About 
4 weeks ago Congress passed a cotton 
subsidy bill which would allow special 
payments to the cotton producers who 
instead of planting cotton decided to 
plant soybeans. This bill was amended 
and expanded so that it covered wheat 
and corn and other feed grains. The 
estimated cost of that bill was $400 mil- 
lion per year. It is a 4-year bill. That 
represents a cost of $1.5 billion over the 
4 years. The President had made no 
recommendations in his budget for this 
item. The bill was introduced and 
passed by the House the same day it was 
reported by the committee. No hearings 
were held in the House, no hearings were 
held in the Senate, and it was pushed 
through the Senate over the strong op- 
position of some Senators. Its passage 
represents in the next 4 years $1.5 bil- 
lion extra costs beyond what the Presi- 
dent had even asked for. But did he 
Pd those of us who opposed it? Not at 


Instead the President signs the bill, 
and he is going to Texas to say, “Look 
what we are doing for you.” I say he 
should also tell the taxpayers, “Look 
what we are doing to you.” He should 
28 the word “to” as well as the word 
40 or.“ 

Again, the President delivered a speech 
in Texas last December, and I quote from 
the New York Times of December 2. It 
is headlined, “President Backs a Cut in 
U.S. Jobs; Approves a Plan To Retire 
25,000 Employees.” 
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Then according to the article he spent 
a quiet day. He has spent a quiet 7 
months. The President has not done a 
thing to carry out the pledge of cutting 
25,000 employees from the payroll as he 
said he would. At that time this pledge 
was hailed throughout the country as a 
great economy move. 

He said he would cut 25,000 employees 
from the public payroll. But what did 
he do? Since December 1, last year, the 
same day that he promised to cut 25,000 
employees from the payroll, he has 
added 117,327 more employees to the 
public payroll. Figuring a minimum of 
$6,000 per employee, that means he has 
added an extra $700 million to the public 
payroll. This cost is above what it was 
last December when he said he was going 
to cut it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. It might be pointed out 
that in addition to the civilian employees 
about which the Senator has been speak- 
ing, approximately 550,000 more men are 
in the Armed Forces. They are also on 
the payroll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. But the President 
was not speaking about the Armed 
Forces. In fact, they are increasing in 
number, and we understand why. 

But the President made much of the 
promise that he would cut 25,000 civilian 
employees from the public payroll. In- 
stead of that, during the succeeding 
months he has added 117,327. In fact, 
185,758 employees have been added to 
the public payroll in the last 12 months. 

The fact that this is an election year 
may have some significance. 

It is time that the American people put 
a halt to any administration’s dipping 
into the Federal Treasury every time an 
election approaches and its padding of 
the public payroll with a lot of political 
hacks. Last December the President 
said that he did not need these em- 
ployees. He said then that he had 25,000 
more employees than he needed. Why 
did he add 117,000 if he had 25,000 too 
many last December? Why? 

This is another example which I cited 
a couple of weeks ago: During the last 10 
days of the last fiscal year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bought 2,900 type- 
writers at a cost of about $500 apiece. 
It instructed each of its offices through- 
out the country to buy one typewriter. It 
is estimated that if they had combined 
this purchase and had solicited bids they 
could have saved four to five hundred 
thousand dollars on this item alone. 
Why this extravagance? 

Such waste could be corrected if the 
administration means what it said when 
it speaks of economy. 

Just a couple of weeks ago the Presi- 
dent addressed the Elderly Citizens at 
their National Convention. He prom- 
ised them an increase in „Sonia Security 
benefits. Significantly he never men- 
tioned the fact that an increase in the 
Social Security benefits would automat- 
ically increase the Social Security tax. 
Oh, no. He mentions nothing about the 
tax, but he does mention the benefits. 
Why not tell the whole truth? 
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Four weeks ago the administration, 
through an agency of Government, rec- 
ommended that Congress authorize one 
pilot plant at a cost of $1 million to de- 
velop a process, for manufacturing fish 
flour. Congress increased that recom- 
mendation to five pilot plants at a cost 
of over $5 million. They multiplied this 
amount by 500 percent over and above 
what the administration had asked for 
and those of us who opposed this in- 
crease went down in defeat. Did we get 
any help in our opposition from the Pres- 
ident? No, we are now told he plans to 
sign the bill. 

The President signs these bills and 
than says, “Don’t you boys down there 
in Congress vote me too much money.” 

Recently the President decided to allot 
$10 million for a housing project in 
Alaska which it was earlier claimed was 
not economically feasible. ‘The only ex- 
planation that we received was that in 
turn, for approving that $10 million proj- 
ect he could pick up one vote on a major 
bill he was ramming through Congress. 
This indicates that the price tag that 
this administration puts on one vote is 
$10 million. That is a high price tag to 
get through the Great Society program. 
In fact, I would say that it may break 
his so-called guidelines. 

Much of the confusion over whether or 
not we are going to increase taxes under 
this administration is unnecessary. The 
President’s warning that we have to cut 
spending, have price and wage controls 
or a tax increase is justified. But the 
first step that the administration and 
Congress should take is to cut spending 
and stop just talking about it. Stop 
spending. If the President does not like 
a bill he should veto it and those of us 
in the Congress who have been trying to 
cut spending will try to sustain him. 

Iam getting a little impatient with the 
fact that the President is always talking 
about how he is going to cut spending 
and then makes grandstand plays when 
he signs the bills, boasting how much his 
administration is giving to the people. 

Such talk is just political window- 
dressing and deceives no one. 

The question is asked: Will there be 
a tax increase in 1967 or 1968? I do not 
think there is any doubt about the an- 
swer. There is going to be a tax increase 
in 1967, but the President is not going to 
ask for it until after the election. He 
knows now that we cannot continue the 
rate of spending under the Great So- 
ciety unless there is an increase in taxes, 
but the administration does not have 
the courage to tell the American people 
the cost of these programs until after 
the election. 

It is even rumored that they are going 
to drag out this session of Congress and 
then recess until after the elections so 
that we can come back after November 
and approve an increase in taxes. Even 
now soundings are being taken as to how 
fast Congress can act should the re- 
quest be delayed until after January. 

If it takes them a year to make up their 
minds and work up enough courage to 
ask for an increase in taxes as far as I 
am concerned they need not ask Con- 
gress to stampede it through without an 
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explanation with regard to the spending 
plans. 


As one member of the Committee on 
Finance I shall ask that they put first 
things first. The first duty of Congress 
and the administration, before they talk 
about increased taxes, is to cut spending. 
It is time that we go ahead and cut the 
spending rather than just talking about 
5 when we get out on the political plat- 

orm. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennepy of New York in the chair). 
The pending business is the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be tem- 
porarily laid aside so that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] may offer 
his amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. GRUENINGI is rec- 


ognized. 
AMENDMENT NO. 685 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 675 and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 23, before the quotation 
marks insert the following: “With respect 
to any dollars herein provided, the voting 
power of the United States shall be exer- 
cised for the purpose of disapproving any 
loan for any project, enterprise, or activity 
in any country during any period for which 
the President has suspended assistance to 
the government of such country because of 
any action taken on or after January 1, 1962, 
by the government of such country or any 
government agency or subdivision within 
such country as specified in paragraph (A), 
(B), or (C) of subsection (e)(1) of section 
620 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and the failure of such country 
within a reasonable time to take appropriate 
steps to discharge its obligations or provide 
relief in accordance with the provisions of 
such subsection.” 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, par- 
agraphs (A), (B), and (C), of subsection 
(e) (1) of section 620(3) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, di- 
rect the President to suspend assistance 
to the governments of those countries 
which have acted directly, or through 
subsidiaries, to nationalize, expropriate, 
or seize ownership of U.S. citizens’ prop- 
erty, or have acted in other discrimina- 
tory ways, which would have a similar 
effect of taking control of such property. 

The application of my amendment 
would cause the voting power of the 
United States in international lending 
organizations to be directed against re- 
quests by those countries to which the 
President has suspended U.S. assistance 
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n to the above- directed condi- 
ons. 

I, therefore, submit the amendment. 
This is nothing more than an application 
of the Hickenlooper amendment to the 
lending agencies. We do not have com- 
plete control, but we do have a substan- 
tial voice. I believe it is entirely proper 
if we deny aid to countries which expro- 
priate property of our nationals, the 
same should apply to lending agencies. 

On the amendment I shall ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING, I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Did the Senator ask 
for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, the Senator 
said he is going to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think, as the tem- 
porary manager of the bill, that we can 
accept the amendment. 

ae GRUENING. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
(No, 685) offered by the Senator from 


Alaska [Mr. Grugenine]. [Putting the 
question.] 
The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO, 684 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 684, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
i On page 3, after line 24 insert the follow- 

ng: 

(e) Section 201(e), which relates to the 
making of loans from the Development Loan 
Fund, is amended to read as follows: 

„e) In carrying out this title, the Pres- 
ident shall not allocate, reserve, earmark, 
commit, or otherwise set aside, funds, in- 
cluding foreign currencies or credits owned 
by the United States, aggregating in excess 
of $100,000 for use in any country under this 
title unless (1) an application for such funds 
has been received for use in such country 
together with sufficient information and as- 
surances to indicate reasonably that the 
funds. will be used in an economically and 
technically sound manner, or (2) the Pres- 
ident determines with respect to each such 
allocation, reservation, earmarking, commit- 
ment, or set-aside that it is in the national 
interest to use such funds pursuant to multi- 
lateral plans.“ 

On page 4, line 1, strike out “(c)” and 
substitute (d) “. 

On page 4, line 11, strike out (d)“ and 
substitute (e) “. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 201(e) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, has prohibited 
the commitment of development loan 
funds by the United States in any 
country unless an application is made 
with sufficient information and assur- 
ances to indicate reasonably that the 
funds will be used in an economically 
and technically sound manner. 

This requirement is one which any 
prudent lender would insist on to pro- 
tect his investment and in practice has. 
proven to be a sound requirement which 
makes those countries desirous of bor- 
rowing funds from the United States 
face up to their financial responsibilities 
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at the time they submit a loan applica- 
tion. However, a major loophole exists 
in that section 201(e) applies only to 
loans made in dollars and does not ap- 
ply to loans made in foreign currencies 
owned by the United States. 

The United States has acquired very 
large holdings of foreign currencies in 
recent years through the sale of agricul- 
tural commodities overseas pursuant to 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, commonly known 
as Public Law 480. These currencies are 
given or loaned to the same countries in 
which the agricultural sales were made 
to be used for military assistance and 
economic development. In 1965 over 
$700 million in U.S.-owned foreign cur- 
rencies were loaned to foreign countries 
for their economic development pro- 


grams. 

I believe it important that these for- 
eign currency loans be made subject to 
the same requirements as dollar loans, 
insofar as the United States obtaining 
assurance that they will be used in an 
economically and technically sound man- 
ner. There is an all too prevalent atti- 
tude among the officials of the executive 
agencies that foreign currencies do not 
represent assets of real value to the 
United States, and I have noted instances 
in which these currencies are used in a 
manner which would never be contem- 
plated for U.S. dollars. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
stop this practice and to require a change 
in attitude. U.S.-owned foreign curren- 
cies can be every bit as valuable as dol- 
lars if property managed and effectively 
utilized. Indeed they can go a long way 
in substituting for dollars and in favor- 
ably affecting our balance of payments. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I op- 
pose this particular amendment. In car- 
rying out this title, the President shall 
not allocate, reserve, earmark, commit, 
or otherwise set aside, funds aggregating 
in excess of $100,000 for use in any coun- 
try under this title unless (1) an applica- 
tion for such funds has been received for 
use in such country together with suffi- 
cient information and assurances to indi- 
cate reasonably that the funds will be 
used in an economically and technically 
sound manner, or (2) the President de- 
termines with respect to each such al- 
location, reservation, earmarking, com- 
mitment, or set-aside that it is in the na- 
tional interest to use such funds pursuant 
to multilateral plans. 

This applies because they are funds. 
The law now carries almost the exact 
language which the Senator from Alaska 
seeks to change. His proposal has to do 
with foreign currencies on credits owned 
by the United States aggregating in ex- 
cess of $100,000. The foreign currency 
loans to which this amendment would 
apply are made from foreign currencies 
and generate almost entirely under Pub- 
lic Law 480 and not under this particular 
development loan program. It may be 
that the Senator would like to offer this 
amendment when we consider Public 
Law 480, but I respectfully suggest that 
it does not have any really significant 
application to this bill. 

rai GRUENING. I do not know why 
not. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. It does not generate 
foreign currencies under the develop- 
ment loan program. It does under Pub- 
lic Law 480, which is another bill, to be 
considered at another time. I hope that 
the Senator would not press his amend- 
ment at this point in consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. GRUENING. I think it is impor- 
tant to have a record on this amendment. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, for the purpose of 
asking for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment No. 684 of the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Smatuers], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, SPARKMAN] and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scortr] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 61, as follows: 


No. 147 Leg.] 
YEAS—29 

Bartlett Gore Moss 
Bayh Griffin Ribicoff 
Bible Gruening Robertson 
Brewster Harris Russell, S.C, 
Byrd, Va. Hart Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, W. va Hartke Symington 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. 
Eastland Long, La. Thurmond 
Ervin Mondale Tydings 
Fong Morse 
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NAYS—61 

Aiken Hill Mundt 
Allott Holland Murphy 
Anderson Hruska Muskie 
Bennett Inouye Nelson 

g8 Jackson Neuberger 
Burdick Javits Pastore 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Pell 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Clark Kuchel Randolph 
Cooper Lausche Saltonstall 
Cotton Long, Mo. Simpson 
Curtis Mansfield Smith 
Dirksen McCarthy Stennis 
Dominick McGee Tower 
Douglas McGovern Williams, Del. 
Ellender McIntyre Yarborough 
Fannin Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Miller Young, Ohio 
Hayden Montoya 
Hickenlooper Morton 

NOT VOTING—10 

Bass Monroney Sparkman 
Dodd Pearson - Williams, N.J. 
Magnuson Scott 
McClellan Smathers 


So Mr. GruEeNING’s amendment (No. 
684) was rejected. 


AMENDMENT NO. 672 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 672, and ask that it 
be stated. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
of which I am the sponsor may be tem- 
porarily laid aside, and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the 
amendment to be proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower], and when 
that amendment is disposed of, that my 
amendment may again become the pend- 
ing business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
Mr. TOWER. I thank my distin- 


guished friend, the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr, GRUENING and Mr. YARBOR- 
OUGH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The jun- 
ior Senator from Texas has the floor. 

The Senator’s amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed by Mr. Tower, at the end of the 
bill, to add a new section as follows: 

Sec. 203. It is the sense of the Congress 
that, in view of recent changes in the Gov- 
ernment of Indonesia, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should take such steps as may be 
necessary to encourage and facilitate the 
export to Indonesia of agricultural commodi- 
ties produced in the United States, under the 
Commodity Credit Corporation export credit 
sales program authorized by title IV of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
stimulate the sale of agricultural com- 
modities to Indonesia. It is well known 
that in the past I have opposed any kind 
of help or aid to Indonesia under the 
Sukarno government; but in view of the 
internal political change in Indonesia, I 
think we should proceed as rapidly as 
possible to establish normal economic 
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and political relations with that country. 
Considering the fact that we are search- 
ing for export markets for our cotton, 
and considering the fact that the In- 
donesian textile mills very much want 
our cotton, I think this would be a very 
constructive piece of legislation to pass. 

I am aware, however, that this is 
properly a matter to be handled by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and that this amendment is primarily 
addressed to Public Law 480. I there- 
fore yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] for any 
comment he may wish to make. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
is now considering the food-for-freedom 
bill. We will take cognizance of this 
amendment since what the Senator is 
trying to do in his amendment is prop- 
erly within the purview of our committee. 
The amendment clearly amends the so- 
called food-for-freedom program, or 
Public Law 480 as it is commonly known. 

I assure the Senator that, before the 
food-for-freedom bill is reported, consid- 
eration will be given to the amendment 
of the Senator. If the Committee on 
Agriculture disagrees with the views of 
the Senator from Texas, he will then 
have an opportunity to offer his amend- 
ment to the food-for-freedom bill when 
it is presented to the Senate. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Louisiana for that 
assurance, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a short comment on this 
matter. Yesterday the junior Senator 
from Ilinois introduced an amendment 
which was agreed to, banning the grant- 
ing of aid to Indonesia. 

There is already in the law section 
620(j) which generally prohibits aid to 
Indonesia unless the President deter- 
mines it to be in the national interest. 

I want to note that the Communists 
were suppressed in Indonesia only after 
U.S. aid was halted. I think that we 
should be very careful about reinstituting 
aid to that country, because none of us 
want to revive the Communist influence 
in Indonesia. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I point 
out that this provision would come with- 
in the purview of Public Law 480, and it 
therefore would not be subject to the 
proscription noted by my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Arkansas. 

When a government determines that it 
will be friendly to the United States and 
its allies, or when a government has suc- 
cessfully thwarted a Communist take- 
ever, I think we should do everything 
we can to strengthen that government 
and to establish normal relations with 
the government. 

I hope that my amendment will be 
agreed to in the food-for-freedom bill. 

I again express my thanks to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana and 


withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a par- 
Uamentary inquiry. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, do I 
understand correctly that the Senate will 
revert to the Javits amendment at 3 
o'clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will consider the amendment im- 
mediately. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment that I would like to offer. 
I doubt that we could conclude action 
on my amendment before 3 o’clock unless 
my good friend, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, will accept the amendment. It is very 
mild amendment, and I have discussed 
it with him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think it is the kind of amendment that 
we ought to vote on. I do not think that 
we ought to accept an amendment of 
that character without a vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be held at the desk and be considered 
after the disposition of the Javits amend- 
ment that is now pending. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon is going to move to 
amend my amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask unanimous 
consent that my amendment be held at 
the desk until the disposition of the 
Javits amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, so much 
time has elapsed since we began to con- 
sider my amendment, that I feel it neces- 
sary to restate very briefly the premises 
upon which the amendment is based. I 
shall do this rather quickly and then the 
senior Senator from Oregon may pro- 


Mr. President, the amendment which 
I have proposed is designed to prevent 
the granting of assistance to any mem- 
ber country of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States—that means the Western 
Hemisphere, other than Canada, for all 
practical purposes—which is controlled 
by a government which came into power 
by the unconstitutional overthrow of a 
freely elected, constitutional, democratic 
government—or a so-called de facto 
takeover—generally by military means, 
as our experience has shown. 

The amendment provides that we shall 
end assistance, military or economic, to 
such a de facto regime if, in consultation 
with the member countries of the Orga- 
nization of American tes, and in ac- 
cordance with applicable resolutions and 
agreements of the OAS, the President 
finds that such government does not in- 
tend to take the necessary steps, within 
a reasonable time, to restore constitu- 
tional government, to hold free elections, 
and to apply human and civil liberties. 
The cutoff shall not take place if (1) the 
President is satisfied that it is essential 
to the national interest that we should 
proceed to aid such a de facto govern- 
ment and reports such determination 
and his reasons therefor to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and to 
the Speaker of the House or (2) the 
President is satisfied that such govern- 
ment intends to take appropriate steps 
to restore constitutional government, 
within a reasonable time. 
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Mr. President, the amendment as I 
have offered it, rather than the printed 
copy which is on the desk of Senators, is 
both prospective and retrospective in its 
application. Insofar as its retrospective 
application is concerned, it would for all 
practical purposes apply only to Argen- 
tina. The only two active military 
regimes at present are in Bolivia and 
Argentina, and Bolivia will shortly hold 
an election. Therefore, they would fall 
within the exception, or at least would 
be certified by the President and fall 
within the exception to the amendment. 

The amendment would therefore apply 
restrospectively only to Argentina. I 
pointed out previously that the military 
regime in Argentina has given no prom- 
ises or assurances as to what they will 
do. It has made only a most general 
statement of what it intends to do. It 
has eliminated the Congress, the polit- 
ical parties, and the Supreme Court of 
Argentina. 

I made it clear that I was not attack- 
ing the Argentine regime. The Presi- 
dent may feel that it is wise to give aid 
to that regime, and he may so certify to 
Congress with his reasons. However, he 
should at least be put to the proof. 

I pointed out the tremendous instabil- 
ity created in Latin America by the con- 
stant concern over these military take- 
overs. Everybody is looking over his 
shoulder, The people do not know 
whether the army will let them have a 
duly constituted government or not. 

The same situation existed in Argen- 
tina when I was there within the last 
3% months. It was common knowledge 
at that time that at any time the mili- 
tary wanted to pull the plug on the gov- 
ernment they would do so. When I 
was there, an Argentine general issued 
a statement that he was not going to 
take over the government that partic- 
ular Wednesday, so rife were the rumors 
and so unstable was the situation. 

Congress ought to strike a blow for 
self-government and freedom and demo- 
cratic institutions by giving notice that 
we are not going to leave it only to the 
executive to decide, without Congress 
having an opportunity to declare itself 
on the subject of when he will not only 
recognize the government but also con- 
tinue to give it aid. 

Recognition is in the hands of the 
President, but the aid is a matter over 
which we legislate. 

For those reasons, I offered the amend- 
ment as I did. I believe that it will have 
a very salutary effect on two things. It 
will involve the prospects for self-gov- 
ernment and democratic government in 
the Americas. Second, in my judg- 
ment—and equally important—it will be 
noted that my amendment ties in with 
the necessity for consultation among the 
Organization of American States in re- 
spect of any new de facto government. 

This is a new thing and is occasioned 
by the fact that the Organization of 
American States adopted last November 
at Rio a resolution calling for just such 
a procedure on the recognition of de 
facto governments. 

If we follow it, as we would be doing if 
the proposed amendment were adopted, I 
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believe it would be such an element of 
strength to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States as to be worthy of adoption 
on that ground alone. 

I point to the fact that Resolution No. 
26 of the November 30, 1965, meeting at 
Rio carries out this design of the Orga- 
nization of American States, which is fol- 
lowed in my proposed amendment. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, I 
urge that the Senate approve the pro- 
posed amendment. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate will agree with me that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] should be modi- 
fied. 

The Senator from New York and I 
have had a common objective in regard 
to this subject for the past several years. 
But in my judgment, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York, 
relating to assistance in Latin America, 
is good as far as it goes, but it does not go 

far enough. 

In 1963, I attempted to accomplish 
very much the same thing. In 1963, I 
offered an amendment that provided for 
suspending financial assistance to any 
government in Latin America that had 
come to power by overthrowing a prior- 
elected constitutional government. 

Upon the same supposition as the one 
now made by the Senator from New 
York, I modified the amendment to give 
the President the same loophole that the 
Senator from New York proposes today 
to give to him, to act upon his own to 
resume assistance 30 days after notifying 
Congress of his intention. 

The supposition was that that loophole 
would gain support for the amendment, 
and I was even given to believe that the 
amendment would be acceptable to the 
State Department. But that was a pure- 
ly fraudulent supposition, as I find so 
often is the case with respect to so-called 
formal understandings reached with the 
State Department. The State Depart- 
ment opposed my amendment in other 
quarters, with the result that it threw its 
influence against my amendment, by its 
legislative lobbyists, who are sitting in 
the gallery as I now speak. That is one 
reason why not the best of cooperative 
relationships exists between the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and the State 
Department on a good many matters. 

This watered-down version did not re- 
ceive even the vote of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. It received 11 
votes on a yea-and-nay vote. The State 
Department did a good job of lobbying 
that year. 4 

My conclusion was that it was a waste 
of time to offer such ineffectual language 
in the hope or expectation that it would 
at least furnish an indication of congres- 
sional attitude on an area of concern. 

If we are to exercise our constitutional 
checks—we owe it to the American peo- 
ple to exercise them—we cannot leave a 
loophole by which a President can ignore 
an expression of viewpoint on the part 
of Congress. That is all that would be 
done by the language in the proposed 
amendment. That is why I have sadly 
come to the conclusion that the so-called 
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Presidential escape clause has the effect, 
in most instances, of defeating the very 
purpose and objective that Congress has 
in mind when it seeks to express its view 
in the field of foreign policy, as would be 
done by the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York. 

I agree with the point of view. I dis- 
agree with the procedure set forth in the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. 

My amendment of 1963 at least had the 
virtue of giving Congress 30 days in 
which to act to ban the renewal of as- 
sistance. There was that much of a 
congressional check. The amendment 
now proposed by the Senator from New 
York does not provide even for that. 

What a pity that the Senate did not 
see fit to adopt this language in 1963. 
It could have served as a warning, both 
to Presidents of the United States and 
to potential military adventurers in 
Latin America, that the Senate took a 
dim view of coups against elected, consti- 
tutional governments, and a dimmer view 
of supporting them with American 
money. 

What a pity that the Senate in 1963 
saw fit to judge this issue on the basis of 
the man who occupied the White House 
at the moment, and not on the basis of 
the duty of Congress to establish stand- 
ards for the administration of foreign 
aid. 

I point out to Senators that the prob- 
lem before us in connection with the 
amendment is not the recognition of a 
foreign power. That is the prerogative 
of the White House. But it is not the 
prerogative of the White House, without 
congressional approval, to pledge the 
money of American taxpayers to another 
government. We should give that ap- 
proval on the basis of the facts existing 
at the time the President seeks to grant 
the aid. 

What is being sought here is that we 
tell the President: We have strong 
doubts about whether or not you should 
support a military junta that has come 
into power by overthrowing a constitu- 
tional government. We don’t want you 
to do it. We don’t think you should do 
it. But, of course, if you decide that it 
is in the national interest that it should 
be done, then go ahead.” 

So we simply transfer to the President 
what is obviously a legislative responsi- 
bility to analyze the facts, case by case, 
and decide whether we want to adopt a 
recommendation by the President to 
grant aid to a military dictatorship that 
has overthrown a constitutional govern- 
ment. That is the plea of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

There is no reason in the world, after 
@ military junta has overthrown a con- 
stitutional government, why the Presi- 
dent should be given discretionary power 
to invest the taxpayers’ money to the 
tune of a good many million dollars, in 
most instances, in that kind of dictator- 
ship, without the approval of Congress. 
All I am asking is that Congress grant 
its approval. 

I know all the old line arguments that 
there is a question of time; that getting 
approval takes time. But how long does 
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it take for the President to get a message 
before Congress, setting forth his reasons 
why aid should be granted to a military 
junta that has overthrown a constitu- 
tional government? If his report is a 
good report and establishes a sound case, 
it will not take much time for Congress 
to adopt a concurrent resolution, as my 
amendment provides, authorizing such 
a grant. 

I know that when one talks about con- 
stitutional theory in the Senate, particu- 
larly when the pressure is on to have a 
bill disposed of, there are those who wish 
that that amount of time would not be 
taken for such discussion. I shall con- 
tinue to point out, perhaps on the basis 
of the educational principle that some- 
times much repetition is needed to get a 
lesson across, so often as I have it 
presented to me in the Senate, any pro- 
posal that seeks to give to the President 
what amounts, in fact, to unchecked 
power. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and I have worked shoulder to 
shoulder on so many issues that I now 
find myself in the unhappy position of 
not agreeing with him on a particular 
issue; but I say most respectfully that I 
do not believe our difference is really a 
difference of objective, but is more a dif- 
ference concerning the procedure that 
ought to be followed by Congress in a 
determination of the exercise of a legis- 
lative check. 

So I shall continue to plead that we 
stop developing in this country, more and 
more of a government by executive su- 
premacy. I shall continue to try to warn 
the Senate and the people of my country 
that we must check the executive branch 
of the government, I do not care who sits 
in the White House. This has nothing to 
do with the personality in the White 
House. This is an abstract principle of 
American constitutionalism; yet all the 
freedoms and all the liberties of the 
American people depend upon the im- 
plementation of the check-and-balance 
system of our Government, a system 
which our constitutional fathers gave to 
us as a great governmental legacy for 
maintaining a system of three coordinate, 
coequal branches of government, each 
branch checking the other. 

Therefore, as far as this abstract 
principle of constitutionalism is con- 
cerned, the senior Senator from New 
York takes the position again, as I have 
time and time again during my 21 years 
in the Senate, of saying: Stop, look, and 
listen before you give this unchecked 
power to a President. 

If the Senate this afternoon thinks 
that the situation is serious enough so 
that we should warn the President to 
go slow whenever he is dealing with a 
junta that has overthrown a constitu- 
tional government, then all the more 
reason for saying to the President: “If 
you think that there are reasons for pro- 
viding the aid, you tell us those reasons 
and we will decide whether or not we 
agree with you.” 

But under the Javits amendment we 
do not have that right. Under the 
Javits amendment we forgo it. Under 
the Javits amendment we delegate it. 
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Under the Javits amendment, as I have 
said so many times, we again advocate 
what I consider to be the clear, constitu- 
tional responsibility of the Congress to 
check a President in the exercise of 
arbitrary discretion. 

But you say that a President will not 
exercise arbitrary discretion, and you 
cannot be more wrong. The pages of 
American history are filled with example 
after example when Presidents have en- 
gaged in arbitrary and capricious dis- 
cretion. 

The Senate knows and the country 
knows that I feel that that is one of the 
great problems confronting us in con- 
nection with the war in Vietnam. We 
have permitted the President to exercise 
arbitrary discretion, and, in my judg- 
ment, shocking, capricious discretion at 
that. You simply cannot continue this 
trend. If more and more discretionary 
power is granted to him by the Congress, 
this fine principle of checks and balances 
disappears. 

I am pleading this afternoon that we 
add my amendment to the Senator’s 
proposal to require that the President be 
required to send to the Congress a report 
setting forth his reasons why aid should 
be given to a military junta or a coup 
group that has overthrown a constitu- 
tional government, and then Congress 
considers his reasons and passes a con- 
current resolution approving of the aid, 
if it decides that the President is right. 

I think it will be discovered in many 
cases that he was wrong. In fact, if 
we had the procedure that the senior 
Senator from Oregon is arguing for, 
some aid we have given in Latin Ameri- 
can countries in recent years never would 
have been given. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs, it was most un- 
fortunate that it was given, for it has 
greatly increased our problems in Latin 
America in some of the instances I shall 
mention before I finish my speech. 

No, Mr. President, I think that now is 
the time for the Senate to go on record 
in an amendment that carries out what 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
has in mind, as far as his major purpose 
and objective are concerned, but re- 
quires that the Congress place its stamp 
of approval upon the recommendation. 

Since 1963, the flurry of coups, which 
had begun that year, has continued 
apace. The resumption of assistance to 
such juntas as the Reid-Cabral junta 
in the Dominican Republic, the Peralta 
junta in Guatemala, and that in Hondu- 
ras encouraged the fashion to spread to 
the continent of South America. 

I have talked to a great many Latin 
American leaders. I talk to many of the 
outstanding democratic Latin American 
leaders each year. I am in frequent 
communication with them. Our demo- 
cratic friends in Latin America are 
greatly concerned about the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States, vis-a-vis Latin 
America, when a coup takes place, They 
just take it for granted that after a po- 
lite waiting period the United States will 
recognize them and then proceed to pour 
millions of dollars by way of aid into 
that country. ‘ 
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When we do, we are letting down our 
democratic friends in Latin America, and 
we are playing into the hands of the 
Communists in Latin America. 

In fact, this policy of the United States 
in Latin America in my opinion, must be 
charged with the responsibility of aiding 
and abetting the Communists in a good 
many Latin American countries, When 
we help build up juntas and help sup- 
ply aid to juntas, we play into the hands 
of the Communist propaganda which, 
points out to the people, whose rights 
are going to be trampled under foot by 
these military dictators: “See what the 
policy of the United States is. It talks 
a good game about freedom but when 
the chips of freedom are down in Latin 
America time and time again it does not 
support freedom.” 

I shall summarize quickly in connec- 
tion with this case because it is so appli- 
cable. The President on December 10, 
1963, had under consideration the recog- 
nition of a military junta in the Domini- 
can Republic, because there was threat- 
ening a new coup and this coup was to 
overthrow the civilian commission that 
had been set up to administer the gov- 
ernment as a facade for the military jun- 
ta. My good friend the majority leader, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] was at the White House when the 
incident I now describe took place. There 
had been called in by the President a 
group of Senators for advice, after we 
had been briefed by the Under Secre- 
tary of State, who was the Acting Secre- 
tary of State that day because the Sec- 
retary of State was out of the country. 

We were told that the policy level of 
the State Department was unanimous in 
favor of recognizing this military junta. 
I happened to be the lone dissenter at 
the meeting in the cabinet room. That 
is not a new role for the senior Senator 
from Oregon. But, Mr. President, I am 
always willing to be judged by the de- 
cisions which I make on the basis of sub- 
sequent events. 

I take the position that had my posi- 
tion prevailed that day a good deal of the 
trouble that the President had to go 
through in the Dominican Republic sub- 
sequently never would have developed, 
because when he agreed to follow the ad- 
vice which he got to recognize that junta 
in the Dominican Republic, in my judg- 
ment, he paved the way for what history 
will record as a series of costly mistakes 
which the United States made in the 
Dominican Republic. 

It was on that occasion that I said to 
the President: 

“You should call in your democratic 
friends in Latin America and get their 
advice. You should call in the President 
of Chile. You should call in the old 
President of Colombia and the new Pres- 
ident. You should call in the former 
President of Venezuela, Betancourt, and 
the new President. You should call in 
the old President of Costa Rica and the 
new President. You should call in the 
President of Peru, Terry, former Gov- 
ernor Marin of Puerto Rico, and the 
President of Mexico.” 

If he had done that, Mr. President, the 
advice would have been unanimous 
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against the proposal the State Depart- 
ment is making for recognition of the 
military junta. The President, in a con- 
versation which he had with me in his 
office subsequent to the meeting, ex- 
pressed some serious doubt as to whether 
or not he was wrong. 

But, under the circumstances, he prob- 
ably would have to go along, and would 
go along with the advice of the State De- 
partment. That was on a Tuesday. On 
the following Saturday, he recognized 
the military junta in the Dominican 
Republic. 

It was at the meeting in the Cabinet 
room that for the first time I said that 
when the chips of freedom are down in 
Latin America, too frequently the United 
States walks out on freedom. 

That has been our record. We have 
supported dictatorships in Latin Amer- 
ica such as Batista of Cuba and Castro 
of Cuba. Do not forget that we recog- 
nized Castro of Cuba and proceeded to 
support him. For some time, the one 
person in the Senate who opposed Castro 
was the senior Senator from Oregon. I 
stood on the floor of the Senate at that 
time and tried to warn the Senate and 
the Government that it was making a 
great mistake in the support it was giv- 
ing to Castro. I said at that time that 
what we were doing was merely changing 
our support from a Fascist dictator to 
a Communist dictator—at least a dic- 
tator who was following the Communist 
line because, then, there was doubt as to 
whether he was a Communist—but his 
procedures were Communist. 

The Senate went along then, too. The 
Senate should have exercised its checks 
against the administration then, as it 
should exercise its checks against the ad- 
ministration today. 

Mr. President, it was then that I 
stressed that we have got to stop walk- 
ing out on freedom in Latin America 
when the chips are down. We have got 
to stop supporting military dictatorships 
in Latin America. We have got to stop 
adopting the rationalization that just be- 
cause some other countries recognize a 
dictatorship, we should join the crowd. 
I do not care how many countries recog- 
nize a dictatorship. I do not propose to 
let them determine what is sound Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

No President should object to it. Give 
me any reason why a President should 
object to have a recommendation for 
economic aid that does not fall within 
his constitutional prerogative. Recogni- 
tion does. But not the granting of tax- 
payers’ money to be spent by the millions 
of dollars in a country ruled by a dicta- 
torship which has overthrown a demo- 
cratic constitutional form of government. 

Give me a reason why the President 
of the United States has any justification 
for not wanting to put his case before 
Congress. 

Is he afraid of it? 

Does he not trust his own case? 

Does he not think that he can prove 
his case? 

If he cannot prove his case, then he 
should not be given this extraordinary 
constitutional prerogative. He should be 
held to the facts of the case. 
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Oh, yes, it can be said, but the Sena- 
tor from Oregon has gone along in past 
years with some resolutions and some 
legislation which have included Presi- 
dential escape clauses in them. 

I have. 

In fact—and I am quickly recalling 
now—I know that in 1956 the Senate 
adopted the Morse-Lehman resolution 
expressing the sense of the Senate that 
the executive branch should not give 
countries economic aid which discrimi- 
nate against American citizens because 
of their religious faith, which applied at 
that time to American soldiers who were 
Jewish who were being denied the right 
to serve on American bases in Saudi 
Arabia. It also dealt with practices of 
Arab countries in their discrimination 
against American-Jewish citizens. 

At that time, in Norway, although they 
quickly changed it, there was an example 
of discrimination against American 
Catholic priests. But even the raising 
of the problem in the Senate, I was ad- 
vised later by some of my friends famil- 
iar with the situation in Norway, 
brought an end to discrimination there. 

It can be said that I went along at 
that time with the Morse-Lehman reso- 
lution which included a Presidential 
escape clause. 

I did 


It can also be said, going back through 
my record, that in 1949, in the Javits- 
Morse amendment to a policy section of 
the foreign aid bill dealing with the same 
general problem, we had a President’s 
escape clause written into it. 

That is true. 

But, I have learned my lesson since. 
I have learned the lesson that it is 
simply a waste of effort, because those 
escape clauses have not, so far as I can 
see, ever had any effect on the White 
House. It has gone right along, in spite 
of so-called sense-of-the-Senate resolu- 
tions. In 1959, on the Javits-Morse 
amendment, they sent up a report telling 
why the President was proceeding with 
the aid, but they went ahead with the 
aid, anyway, and there was nothing we 
could do about it until the next aid bill. 

Now the Senate has a new aid bill be- 
fore it, and there is something it can do 
about it. 

The Senate can adopt an amendment 
this afternoon which will place the re- 
sponsibility squarely in the lap of Con- 
gress 


The military coup in Brazil was posi- 
tively beamed on by Washington, not 
only by the Pentagon but by the State 
Department. The Ambassador, who is 
now Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, was a leading 
exponent of American financial support 
to the Castelo Branco military junta in 
Brazil, 

Some of my colleagues in the Senate 
found it a little difficult to understand 
why I did not support his nomination, 
and voted against it—the only Senator on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
do so. In my speech against his nomi- 
nation on the floor of the Senate, I gaye 
one of the controlling reasons, that, in 
my judgment, I did not feel that the 
American Ambassador to Brazil should 
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be appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs in view 
of the well-known strong support he 
gave to those who had overthrown con- 
stitutionalism in Brazil. 

The increasing financial assistance by 
the United States has been accompanied 
by increasingly dictatorial practices, by 
increasing disaffection for the junta in 
Brazil, and increasing evidence that the 
junta plans to remain in power no mat- 
ter how heavy an iron fist it takes to 
maintain itself. 

Congress must assume its responsi- 
bility for picking out of the pockets of 
the American taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars to feed into Brazil to support its 
junta and strengthen the threat of com- 
munism there. 

Mr. President, many do not wish to 
face it now, but I am certain that it is 
only a matter of time when unless con- 
stitutional governments are established 
in the countries of Latin America, junta 
governments will be faced with bloody 
revolutions. The pages of history are 
replete with examples, that the people 
can be suppressed only so long and then, 
as inevitably as the sun rises in the 
morning, they will revolt. 

With all the media of information now 
available to the masses of people in the 
trouble spots of the world, here we are 
following a shortsighted course of action 
as we support dictatorships and juntas 
anywhere in the world. 

Those of my generation may not live 
so long as to see the fruition of the 
prediction I have just made, although we 
will sce its fruition in the not too dis- 
tant future in some spots of the world. 
But I am talking about worldwide revolt 
of the masses of people agains’ tyranny, 
of the oppressed against the denial of 
human dignity and civil rights all around 
the globe. 

I do not want to leave a legacy to 
American boys and girls who will follow 
me of making a record here which will 
lead to the finger of scorn being pointed 
at the United States as haying to assume 
responsibility for giving support to mili- 
tary dictatorships and juntas that sup- 
pressed freedom in the countries where 
agitation is already on for freedom. The 
leaders of the freedom movements are 
not Communists. The leaders of the 
freedom movements do not want any- 
thing to do with communism. 

We all know that whenever there is 
strife anywhere, whether it is abroad or 
at home, the Communists will always try 
to move in to capitalize on the strife, to 
seek to agitate so they can falsely claim 
credit for any constructive development 
that might flow from the strife. 

It may be said that the particular 
problem to which I am addressing myself 
this afternoon in connection with my 
amendment is not of such serious import 
as I say itis. It clearly is. My purpose 
is to prevent the development of execu- 
tive, arbitrary, capricious suppression, 
and to put in the type of checks to pre- 
vent it. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

The April 25 issue of the New Leader 
carries an article written in Rio de 
Janeiro entitled “Letter from Brazil.” 
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It is by William Lineberry, and after re- 
viewing the activities of the Branco junta 
and the decision of the United States to 
promote the junta government to the No. 
1 recipient in Latin America of U.S. aid, 
he states: 

The result of all this is that inflation re- 
mains an unsolved problem, the economy 
continues to lag, reforms have been sabo- 
taged in some cases and slow to start in 
others, and the political course has been 
away from rather than toward the restora- 
tion of popular democracy. Perhaps the one 
solid accomplishment of the regime has been 
thoroughly to debunk the notion that gen- 
erals make good, progressive reformers. 

True, two years is a short time in which 
to coax an economy as vast as Brazil's back 
from the brink of ruin. But it has been 
ample time for the regime to show its colors. 

Meanwhile, conditions in the poverty- 
stricken, rural Northeast of Brazil continue 
to fester. One U.S. official recently returned 
to Rio from two years in that area reports 
privately that, if anything, conditions are 
worse than in the past. SUDENE, the much 
touted Northeast Development Superintend- 
ency, is said to be almost wholly ineffective 
in its work—a bagunca, as the Brazilians say, 
meaning an impossible bureaucratic mess. 
This is the same Northeast which a few years 
back was the subject of much sensational at- 
tention in the U.S. press for its grinding pov- 
erty and its Communist-influenced peasant 
leagues. The grinding poverty is still there, 
but the troublemakers are in prison or ex- 
iled—hardly cause for rejoicing in the “new 
stability.” 


I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in its entirety at the close 
of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Guate- 
mala is another example of the futility 
of the American “aid the dictators” pol- 
icy in Latin America. It is interesting 
that during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion we befriended the dictators in Latin 
America, and when that policy proved 
disastrous we thought it desirable to 
abandon it. But now, we not only be- 
friend them, we hasten to bestow mil- 
lions of dollars of American financial 
and military support upon them, 

An article written from Guatemala 
City before the recent election appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times on March 13. 
After describing the details of the elec- 
tion campaign, the correspondent, 
George Nathanson, concluded: 

Many observers here believe the anti-Com- 
munist campaign has helped rather than 
harmed the Communists, first by crediting 
them with powers they do not have, and sec- 
ondly by giving communism publicity it 
could never have otherwise received. 

Politics in Guatemala appears to be bent 
more on instilling fear in the people than on 
encouraging hope, All parties, including the 
government, are contributing to electoral 
confusion. 

The way is seemingly being paved for a 
small band of ragged, ignorant Communist 
guerrillas whose only strength lies in the 
growing hopelessness here to reap rewards of 
sympathy and hope from an apathetic and 
disillusioned people. 


That is the pattern that is followed in 
Latin America when we aid juntas and 


military dictatorships and walk out on 
the rights of the people who are seeking 
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to improve their lot. It is no way to help 
people who want freedom by, in effect, 
reinforcing communism when we sup- 
port an aid program which makes it pos- 
sible for the dictators to levy an even 
heavier hand on the people in denying 
them their precious rights of human 
dignity. 

This was 3 years after we resumed 
bountiful American aid to a military 
junta on the ground that it would be 
more efficient in reforming the Guate- 
malan economy and society than the 
elected government had been. 

“Growing hopelessness,” and “an 
apathetic and disillusioned people“ 
those are the results of the roughly $15 
million a year in aid we had been extend- 
ing to the Peralta junta in Guatemala. 

I ask unanimous consent to have two 
articles concerning Guatemala printed 
at the conclusion of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that, after this 
performance by the United States of 
supporting dictator after dictator in 
Latin America on the flimsy excuse that 
some alleged Communist influence would 
prevail if the military did not kill off 
democracy before the Communists could 
do it, the generals in Argentina con- 
cluded that military governments were 
welcomed in the United States for their 
own sake. 

There was no particular known threat 
of communism in Argentina. But the 
concept of military rule has become a 
good one in itself to those who once ad- 
vocated it as an anti-Communist meas- 
ure. Now the militarists do not even 
wait for the Communists to appear on 
the scene before they begin to see ad- 
vantages in government by generals and 
admirals. 

The New York Times has quoted one 
official of the new Argentine junta as 
stating that the generals believed the of- 
ficial opposition to a coup from our Em- 
bassy to be “just window dressing.” 
How right they were. The day before 
we extended recognition to the coup 
government, the Times reported: 

“We thought the Pentagon favored a 
grand anti-Communist alliance between the 
military governments of Brazil and Argen- 
tina,” a Government House aide said. 


I ask unanimous consent that this en- 
tire clipping from the Times of July 14, 
1966, be printed at the close of these 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MORSE. Surely Brazil, Argen- 
tina, the Dominican Republic, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, Ecuador, and El Sal- 
vador, all of which have succumbed to 
military juntas in recent years, are evi- 
dence enough that whatever our military 
aid missions are advising the local mili- 
tary, they are encouraging and not dis- 
couraging the seizure of power by mili- 
tary cliques. 

It was what the Pentagon was con- 
sidered to favor in South America that 
prevailed in Argentina, and it will con- 
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tinue to prevail so long as the State De- 
partment goes along with Pentagon 
thinking. 

As I have been heard to say so many 
times, the evidence continues to increase 
that American foreign policy is deter- 
mined, in a large measure, by the mili- 
tary policies of the Pentagon. And let 
me say, when a foreign policy becomes 
militarily oriented, I advise the American 
people, “Watch out for your freedom. 
For you can have military control under 
democratic slogans and democratic 
labels. You can have a military leading 
you into war, outside of the Constitu- 
tion, without a declaration of war.” 

That is why, already, over 4,000 Amer- 
ican boys have died in South Vietnam, 
because the Pentagon has been running 
American foreign policy in Asia. 

Mr. President, we are talking, again, 
I say this afternoon, about some basic 
abstract concepts in principles of con- 
stitutionalism. We have before us an ob- 
ligation to check the executive branch of 
the Government by imposing upon it the 
duty of coming before Congress and 
justifying any recommendtion for the 
support of a junta that has overthrown 
a constitutional government. 

I agree with the Senator from New 
York that the Senate should give sup- 
port to the views of the Latin American 
governments assembled recently in Rio. 
But we should give it support and not 
just lipservice. It is only lipservice to 
say we will suspend aid to a government 
that overthrows a constitutional govern- 
ment, but on the other hand if the Presi- 
dent decides to give aid anyway, that is 
all right, too. 

If Congress is going to support this 
basic principle of the Alliance for 
Progress, then let us support it, and not 
further weaken it with meaningless ver- 
biage that will not be taken seriously 
either by the administration or by the 
generals and admirals of Latin America. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Latin American Affairs, in 
my conversations with great democratic 
leaders in Latin America, do you know 
what they told me? Why, it is just then 
taken for granted that after there has 
been a coup, a certain number of U.S. 
Senators and Representatives will stand 
on the floors of Congress and deplore it, 
and issue some constituent-attention 
statements. 

We make nice talks about it, and then, 
when we have an opportunity to vote and 
check, we vote just the opposite. That 
is why I have been heard to say so many 
times, “Never pay any attention to any- 
thing a politician says, I do not care who 
he is, including the senior Senator from 
Oregon, unless what he says can be 
squared with his voting record.” 

The sad thing is that too frequently, in 
the development of American foreign 
policy, the votes of U.S. Senators can- 
not be squared with their speeches in 
or outside of the Senate. 

Mr, President, I think that the crisis 
in American foreign policy has become 
so serious that the American people need 
to wake up to the failure on the part of 
their Congress to carry out its check- 
ing responsibilities. And the American 
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people ought to make clear to Congress 
that they expect it to exercise its check- 
ing responsibilities when appropriate 
legislation comes before it 

In my judgment, this is such a case 
this afternoon. It is not one of the 
great major issues in the aid bill, but 
Ay a very important issue in the aid 

The amendment I am offering is an 
amendment to the amendment proposed 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The principal weakness of the Javits 
amendment is that its loophole is too 
big. The Javits amendment would pro- 
hibit economic assistance to unconsti- 
tutional Latin American governments— 

Unless (1) the President finds that the 
prohibition against furnishing such assist- 
ance is contrary to the national security 
interest of the United States, or (2) the 
President is satisfied that [such] govern- 
ment . has agreed to take appropriate 
steps, within a reasonable time, for the 
restoration of constitutional government, 
the holding of free elections, and the appli- 
cation of human and civil rights and lib- 
erties... 


This exception is so broad as to make 
the amendment virtually meaningless. 

l I say is that if the President thinks 
they are going to take appropriate steps 
within a reasonable time for the restora- 
tion of constitutional government, for 
the holding of elections, and for the ap- 
plication of human and civil rights and 
liberties, let him send our committees a 
report that proves it, and then let that 
report go to Congress. The report will 
go first to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees of the two houses, and they will 
make their recommendations to Con- 
gress, as to whether or not they be- 
lieve the facts warrant the contentions 
of the President. 

My amendment to the Javits amend- 
ment provides a loophole but one which 
is very much smaller and which, further- 
more, is guarded by the Congress. 

I would require the President to send 
to Congress his recommendations. I 
know the tendency of so many in Con- 
gress to rubberstamp a President and 
go along with him if he asks for some- 
thing. But I always have hope, Mr. 
President, and I think we have a right 
to assume, that Members of Congress will 
vote upon the merits of an issue. And so 
I do not think that I weaken my amend- 
ment in any way in providing for this 
report from the President, but in fact I 
strengthen my amendment, though some 
may call it a loophole. 

Then, after that report is made, upon 
a finding by the President that the action 
proposed is in the national interest, my 
amendment would require that the mat- 
ter come to the floors of Congress, and 
Congress be given an opportunity to vote 
on a concurrent resolution in support of 
the aid. 

Thus, under my proposed amendment, 
if a coup d'etat took place in Latin Amer- 
ica, and if subsequently it appeared to 
be in the national interest of the United 
States to aid the country involved, the 
President would submit such a report, 
together with his reasons, to the two 
committees of Congress, which in turn 
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would report to their parent bodies. If 
he made a good case, the committees in 
Congress could approve the proposal 
quickly, and send a proposed resolution 
to the floors of the Senate and of the 
House. If he did not make a good case, 
then Congress would have the additional 
check of a report from the committees 
of the Senate and the House, setting 
forth what was wrong with the Presi- 
dent’s alleged findings of fact. 

That is the check and balance system. 
That is what we mean by it. And it is 
for that reason that it was written in the 
Constitution in the first place, as a great 
political heritage for the American peo- 
ple, to protect this system of three co- 
ordinate and coequal branches of gov- 
ernment. 

There are several other points, some 
of them technical, about my proposal 
which I wish to mention. 

The Javits amendment, in referring to 
assistance “under this act,“ limits it- 
self to economic aid. I suppose the Sen- 
ator from New York can say, and with 
merit, that he does that because we have 
only the economic aid bill before us. It 
is too bad that we have only the economic 
aid bill before us. It is too bad that we 
have two bills on aid this year, instead 
of the combined bill for economic and 
military aid. But in my judgment, the 
same check should also be imposed in 
connection with military aid—exactly the 
same check. 

There is no reason in the world why 
the President should be allowed to grant 
military aid to a military junta without 
its being checked by Congress through 
the approval of a concurrent resolution. 

In this connection, attention should be 
called to sections 638 and 639 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act which provide that 
no provision of the act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit assistance pursuant to 
the Peace Corps Act, the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act, or the 
Export-Import Bank Act, or assistance 
for famine or disaster relief. 

My amendment contains a sentence 
that— 


No other provision of this Act shall be 
construed to authorize the President to waive 
the provisions of this subsection. 


It is important to have that safeguard 
in view of the very broad waiver author- 
ity the President is given in section 614 
of the act. 

In present circumstances, the amend- 
ment would prohibit assistance only to 
Argentina, where assistance has already 
been suspended by executive action—but 
where, absent this amendment, it might 
also be reinstituted by executive action. 

I want to make it very clear that the 
amendment would apply to Argentina. 
The situation at present is that he would 
have to send his report to the committee, 
the committee would make its report to 
Congress, and Congress would, by way of 
concurrent resolution, decide whether it 
wanted to give the President this power. 
That would apply to Argentina as well as 
to any other country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
no difference between us on that point. 
I have provided against the granting of 
aid to Argentina in my amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I have attempted to list 
all the points on which we agree. This 
is simply a persuasive argument to put 
us in complete agreement on the adop- 
tion of the Morse amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as of to- 
day, Bolivia would also come under the 
terms of the amendment, but an elected 
President is to take office in Bolivia 
August 6 and the amendment would then 
no longer apply. 

Ecuador has an unconstitutional gov- 
ernment, but it did not come to power 
through the overthrow of a prior gov- 
ernment which had been chosen in free 
and democratic elections.” Thus the 
amendment would not apply to the pres- 
ent government of Ecuador, nor to 
governments which might come to power 
in Cuba and Haiti through the overthrow 
of the existing governments of those 
countries. 

The case of Brazil is admittedly am- 
biguous. It is arguable whether Goulart 
jumped or was pushed from power in 
1964. In any event, once the presidential 
office was vacant, the constitution was 
meticulously followed in providing for 
the succession. Further, Brazilian elec- 
tions are scheduled for this fall, though 
it is difficult to see how they can be very 
democratic in view of the fact that a 
new President will be elected by a lame- 
duck Congress. 

In any event, U.S. policy toward Brazil 
seems badly in need of review in the 
light of Brazilian political trends, and 
this amendment would require such a 
review in both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. 

EXHIBIT 1 
LETTER FROM BRAZIL 
(By William Lineberry) 

Rro pE JaneEmo—Twoọo years have now 
passec since the Brazilian military jumped 
into the political arena by replacing Leftist 
President Joño Goulart with Marshal Hum- 
berto Castello Branco. According to the 
original “revolutionary” times table, Brazil 
was to return to democratic civilian rule at 
about this time—its economy healed and its 
political system purged of corrupt and sub- 
versive elements. But the generals have 
found that getting into the Brazilian politi- 
cal arena is a lot easier than getting out, and 
in effect have extended their “revolution- 
ary mandate” until March 1971, when the 
term of the new President, to be named by 
Congress this October, expires. Presumably, 
it will take that long to revive Brazil's 
tattered economy and to establish a political 
framework immune to the menace of Leftist 
demagoguery. 

These have been a rough two years for the 
Army, which prides itself on its professional- 
ism, its adherence to legality and its apoliti- 
cal tradition. Not only has its economic re- 
covery program met with considerable re- 
sistance, but its political policies have 
opened serious fissures within the ranks of 
the military establishment itself. And since 
the Army must give final approval of the 
President chosen in the indirect election 
next October, the ugly spectacle of generals 
running against one another has become the 
likely eventuality. 

The so-called “hard line” faction of field 
commanders is pushing the already an- 
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nounced candidacy of War Minister Artur 
Costa e Silva, to the obvious consternation of 
President Castello Branco, who represents 
the so-called “Sorbonne School” of military 
intellectuals and made the mistake of de- 
claring himself ineligible to serve again in 
the top office. Two other generals have also 
entered the race, Amauri Kruel and Oswaldo 
Cordeiro Farias. Meanwhile, a sizable fac- 
tion of lower ranking officers is said to be 
grumbling in favor of a “return to the bar- 
racks” where they belong. 

In marked contrast to the usual loathing 
accorded politicians in Brazil, the Army has 
long enjoyed the respect and admiration of 
civilian opinion, It builds the bridges, 
maintains the roads and offers a modicum 
of law and order in the vast frontier regions, 
as wild and wooly as the U.S. West in its 
own era of cavalry versus Indians. Unlike 
many self-serving Latin American “gorillas,” 
moreover, Brazilian military men have a tra- 
dition of serving constitutional governments 
rather than themselves. A colonel earns 
about $200 a month, and even generals are 
financially embarrassed by tours of duty in 
high-priced cities like Rio. 

In the past, the military has intervened in 
politics only to insure the preservation of 
legality and constitutionalism. It toppled 
the Vargas dictatorship in 1945, demanded 
Vargas’ resignation in 1954 (after he had been 
popularly elected), assured the installation 
of President Juscelino Kubitschek in 1955, 
and demanded in 1961 that Goulart’s powers 
remain within the limits set by the Consti- 
tution. But on each of these occasions the 
Army was careful to withdraw in favor of 
civilian rule as quickly as it had intervened. 

In April 1964, saddled with the chaos un- 
loosed by Goulart, it decided to stay on and 
straighten things out once and for all. This 
is perhaps the biggest mistake it could have 
made, for after being ground up in the Rube 

Goldberg machinery of Brazilian politics, it 
will be lucky to emerge with even a tattered 
shred of its old respectability intact—and it 
may well find itself shorn of the unity it 
sought to preserve by intervening against 
Goulart in the first place. 

When Castello Branco assumed the Presi- 
dency two years ago he was promptly hailed 
by Washington as a new, progressive, reform- 
minded and professional variety of military 
strongman, wholly removed from the self- 
serving caudillo type of old. Here, accord- 
ing to the State Department, was a prime 
example of the patriots and responsible new 
military class emerging in Latin America— 
a class dedicated to national economic de- 
velopment and the protection of democratic 
institutions from extremists of the Right and 
Left. Trained in the U.S. or under U.S. ad- 
visors, in their own countries, possessed of 
middle-class values, untainted by corrup- 
tion—these men have been singled out by 
U.S. oficiais like Ambassador-at-Large W. 
Averell Harriman as cornerstone of future 
Latin American stability. 

And, indeed, the Marshal remains the very 
antithesis of that peculiar blend of charisma 
and brute force which constitutes the suc- 
cessful caudillo’s image. He is a humble, 
pensive man given to self-depreciating jokes 
about his squat, undistinguished appear- 
ance. (Even now the Marshal's image on the 
screen evokes titters of laughter among 
Rio moviegoers.) He reads widely in several 
languages and is undoubtedly one of the 
most distinguished graduates of Brazil’s 
Superior War College (the so-called Sorbonne 
School), where the nation’s complex eco- 
nomic, social and political problems are sub- 
ject to as thorough an analysis as problems 
of military command. 

During the twilight hours of Goulart’s rule 
it was Castello Branco who, torn between 
fealty to the Constitution and disgust with 
the mounting chaos and leftward drift in 
evidence around him, finally came down on 
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the side of those pressing for a military revo- 
lution, carrying a number of fence-sitting 
generals along with him. When he took 
office as President in April 1964, it was with 
the pledge that Brazil would soon return to 
popular democratic rule and stable economic 
growth. These goals were to be realized 
by a series of drastic reforms which would 
halt spiralling inflation, curb runaway 
spending by corrupt bureaucrats, tax the 
rich into a sense of responsibility for the 
country’s future development, and assuage 
the multitudinous poor with programs of 
better education, housing and land reform. 
In fact, the Marshal was proposing to do in 
moderation much of what the wild-eyed 
Goulart had been threatening to do in excess. 

Professionals themselves, the new soldier- 
statesmen called upon other professionals, 
such as economist Roberto Campos, to man 
the ramparts of reform. In came US. and 
International Monetary Fund experts to ad- 
vise on monetary and fiscal policies, Out 
went the old and discredited politicians in 
an extensive purge. At the same time, the 
revolutionary government ended official anti- 
Americanism and opened the door to close 
and cordial relations with Washington. The 
welcome mat went out to foreign investors 
and the regime let it be known that the 
Alliance for Progress, ignored by Goulart, was 
now considered a bulwark of hemispheric 
solidarity. 

For its part, Washington could not have 
been more pleased. It had become a cliché 
of U.S. opinion that if reforms were not soon 
carried out in Brazil by responsible elements, 
they would most certainly be carried out 
and in the most painful manner—by irre- 
sponsible ones. As a token of U.S. esteem 
for the new government, the State Depart- 
ment promptly promoted Brazil to the rank 
of number one aid recipient in Latin Amer- 
ica, and U.S, technicians began to help draft 
the great changes that were to be made. 

Certainly, Brazil had been crying out for 
change. During Goulart’s last months in 
office, inflation had been running at the rate 
of 144 per cent a year and economic growth 
had ground to a virtual halt. Even now some 
60 per cent of the country's rapidly expand- 
ing population of 85 million people is illiter- 
ate, the bulk living a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence outside the money economy altogether. 
Although three-fifths of all Brazilians make 
their living in agriculture, 75 per cent of the 
land is concentrated in the hands of 8 per 
cent of the population, while the nation’s 
rural conditions are as squalid as any in the 
Hemisphere, And the luxury-loving upper 
classes, alarmed themselves by the structural 
inequities and social ferment around them, 
have been shipping their capital to New York 
and Switzerland, where it can do capital- 
hungry Brazil no good whatsoever. 

The revolutionary government’s reform 


program, however, was shot through with . 


contradictions from the start. It sought to 
halt inflation through rigidly enforced aus- 
terity while pledging costly improvements 
in education, housing and lang tenure. It 
promised to uphold democracy while threat- 
ening, and sometimes imprisoning, en- 
trenched and powerful elements in Brazilian 
society and proposing drastic changes harm- 
ful to their interests, It tossed out Goulart, 
who had preached radical reform, while keep- 
ing in office the Congress which had so suc- 
cessfully blocked Goulart’s program. (It 
still sits.) It talked of a new deal for Brazil’s 
poor, but put political police in charge of 
their labor unions, banned strikes, and put 
the squeeze on wages in the name of fighting 
inflation. It also has allied itself with some 
of the most conservative elements in Bra- 
zilian politics. 

Last October, when Castello Branco de- 
creed the abolition of Brazil’s 13 old political 
parties, those politicians who had not been 
purged by military tribunals were ordered 
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to group themselves into the two new par- 


- ties created by government fiat—the govern- 


ment-backed ARENA (National Renovation 
Alliance) and the MDB (Brazilian Democrat- 
ic Movement), representing the loyal op- 
position. Curiously, Castello Branco chose 
to build the new ARENA around a hard core 
of politicians belonging to the old UDN (Na- 
tional Democratic Union), which had been 
one of the three strongest parties under the 
old system. 

This was curious because the UDN had 
been the party of conservative and tradi- 
tional interests in Brazil—the party of Right- 
winging Carlos Lacerda, for example, the 
dynamic ex-governor of Guanabara state— 
and it seemed strange that a “revolutionary” 
government committed to “drastic reforms” 
would purposefully ally itself with such un- 
enthusiastic instruments. But the generals 
were also in revolt against the twin evils of 
Communism and corruption, each of which 
they saw embodied in the two other domi- 
nant parties of the old system—the Bra- 
zilian Labor party of Goulart (PTB) and the 
Social Democratic party of ex-President Jus- 
celino Kubitschek (PSD). Hence ARENA, 
which was after all to be the majority party, 
had little place else to turn except to the 
UDN. 

The UDN, of course, was delighted. It 
had never won the fruits of Brazil’s patron- 
age-rich Presidency in a popular contest, and 
now it foresaw not only obtaining these de- 
lectables by riding khaki coattails but sti- 
fling all this wild talk about reforms. 

The result of all this is that inflation re- 
mains an unsolved problem, the economy 
continues to lag, reforms have been sabo- 
taged in some cases and slow to start in 
others, and the political course has been away 
from rather than toward the restoration of 
popular democracy. Perhaps the one solid ac- 
complishment of the regime has been thor- 
oughly to debunk the notion that generals 
make good, progressive reformers. 

True, two years is a short time in which to 
coax an economy as vast as Brazil's back 
from the brink of ruin. But it has been am- 
ple time for the regime to show its colors. 
The battle against inflation, which contin- 
ues to occupy so much of the government’s 
energies, is indicative. Wage rises have 
lagged behind price rises by government de- 
sign, and the working classes have borne the 
brunt of official austerity measures. Gener- 
al wage levels are set by official action, but 
in the name of “free enterprise” the govern- 
ment has sought to hold down prices through 
voluntary“ schemes. 

Time and again Planning Minister Roberto 
Campos has issued optimistic statements to 
the effect that the inflation problem has very 
nearly been resolved, and time and again the 
upward swirl of prices has belied his op- 
timism. Retail prices rose 45 per cent in 1965 
by one authority’s count, 65 per cent by 
another’s. According to government plans, 
prices for the entire year 1966 were to rise 
no more than 10 per cent, but in January 
alone they jumped 5.1 per cent, against a 4.8 
per cent rise during January 1965. Quite 
naturally, Brazilians are asking what all 
their sacrifices have been for. 

In mid-February an opposition deputy rose 
in the Brazilian Congress to recite some fig- 
ures compiled by the Getulio Vargas Foun- 
dation (Brazil’s most reliable data gathering 
organization). Until 1963, the Foundation 
reported, the consumption of meat in Brazil 
was 250 grams (a little over half a pound) 
per capita a week, while between 1964-65 
this average fell to 180 grams. Milk con- 


sumption in the same periods fell from one 
soupspoon to one teaspoon per person a day. 
Bread descended from 100 grams a day to 80 
grams and eggs from two to one a day per 
person. 

The people have literally been paying with 
emptier bellies for the regime's stabilization 
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efforts. But since most of the old labor 
leaders, who were allied with Goulart, have 
been jailed, exiled or removed from office, and 
since union activities are now under the 
control of political police, effective channels 
of worker protest have been silenced. A re- 
cent strike of dock workers over wages, for 
example, was broken up by government 
troops. 

The situation might be understandable 
if the social reforms pledged by the Cas- 
tello Branco government were being carried 
through as promised. But except in the 
fields of banking and taxation, where far- 
reaching reforms have been initiated if not 
wholly implemented (the rich are actually 
being threatened with imprisonment for 
income-tax evasion, though no one is yet 
known to have spent a night in jail for it) 
there is distressing evidence of the old polit- 
ical run-around—the gap between promise 
and performance—which has made talk of 
reform in this country the special province 
of demagogues in years past. 

In the case of land reform, for example, 
the government has effectively overseen the 
emasculation of its own program. Under 
the direction of Campos, the professional, 
the land reform bill was designed to tax 
potentially productive but unused lands on 
large estates at progressively higher rates, 
the aim being confiscation and redistribu- 
tion to the landless poor. The key to the 
bill’s enforcement was a section transferring 
taxing powers from the hands of state and 
municipal authorities, where they had tra- 
ditionally rested, to the hands of Federal 
authorities, where they would be effective. 
The transfer was deemed essential because in 
states where land reform really counts, local 
taxing authorities tend to be in the pockets 
of the big landowners. 

In the name of “states’ rights,“ however, 
Castello Branco’s conservative allies in the 
UDN objected strenuously, and while Campos 
was out of the country the tax-transfer pro- 
vision was quietly removed from the bill. 
Not quietly enough, though, because mem- 
bers of the old PSD and PTB in Congress 
caught wind of what was going on and glee- 
fully voted the original taxing scheme back 
in before passing the bill. A slightly em- 
barrassed Castello Branco then issued a de- 
cree “temporarily” returning the taxing pow- 
ers to state and municipal authorities “for 
administrative reasons.” And there they 
rest. 

Meanwhile, conditions in the poverty- 
stricken, rural Northeast of Brazil continue 
to fester. One U.S. official recently returned 
to Rio from two years in that area reports 
privately that, if anything, conditions are 
worse than in the past. SUDENE, the much 
touted Northeast Development Superintend- 
ency, is said to be almost wholly ineffective 
in its work—a bagunga, as the Brazilians say, 
meaning an impossible bureaucratic mess. 
This is the same Northeast which a few years 
back was the subject of much sensational 
attention in the U.S. press for its grinding 
poverty and its Communist-influenced peas- 
ant leagues. The grinding poverty is still 
there, but the troublemakers are in prison 
or exiled—hardly cause for rejoicing in the 
“new stability.” 

Since the policies of the revolutionary goy- 
ernment have made eating difficult and vot- 
ing in popular elections next to impossible, 
and since Brazilians are fond of doing both, 
it is safe to say that the Castello Branco 
regime has failed to arouse any notable en- 
thusiasm among the people. Accordingly, 
the Marshall himself has taken to posing as 
a sort of modern-dress Coriolanus, refusing 
to pander to the popular will while studiously 
rigging the nation’s political system to insure 
that the popular will cannot be expressed. 

In a series of three so-called “Institutional 
Acts,” the government has armed itself with 
dictatorial powers, crushing several of the old 
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political parties, providing for the indirect 
election of the President and state governors, 
and in other ways overriding the Constitu- 
tion to assure the continuation of revolution- 
ary rule, at least through the next Presiden- 
tial term ending in March 1971. 

According to the new schedule, state gov- 
ernors will be elected by their respective leg- 
islatures on September 3 of this year (some- 
what of an irony, since state legislatures 
have been recently criticized by the regime 
for being infested with corruption); the 
President of the Republic will be elected by 
Congress on October 3; and direct popular 
elections will be held for Federal senators 
and deputies and state deputies on Novem- 
ber 15. 

The prospect, of course, is for a divided 
government, since the old Congress is bound 
to appoint a President loyal to the revolution 
(ie., agreeable to the military), while the 
people are expected to vote in a new Con- 
gress overwhelmingly in the opposition. But 
the regime has many cards to play and does 
not appear overly concerned about the pros- 
pect. Under the Institutional Acts its pow- 
ers to purge “subversives” and “corrupt ele- 
ments” are vast. Very early in the revolu- 
tion Congress was picked clean of such un- 
desirables, and the process is now going for- 
ward at the state legislature level. Military 
“boards of inquiry” are still in operation 
throughout the country, and thus far about 
500 Brazilians (including all three living ex- 
Presidents) have had their political rights 
suspended for 10 years while some 3,600 
others have been purged from Federal or 
state office. 

It is likely, then, that the range of candi- 
dates open to popular approval will fall 
within bounds considered decent“ by the 
authorities. And the power to purge will 
continue even after the new Congress is in- 
stalled—a sword of Damocles over obstruc- 
tionists. Finally, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the current government from issuing 
a Fourth Institutional Act tossing out con- 
gressional elections or even abolishing Con- 
gress itself altogether. 

About the only thing that can seriously 
disrupt the government’s program is a fall- 
ing out within the military itself, a matter 
widely talked about in Rio, along with ru- 
mors of another golpe; but discretely played 
down, thus far, by military top brass. 
Should hard-living, hard-lining General Ar- 
tur Costa e Silva patch his differences with 
Castello Branco and gain the ARENA nomi- 
nation for president, he is expected to assure 
the Armed Forces better pay, the people a 
relaxation of current austerity measures, and 
the “corrupt and subversive elements,” 
whom the hard-liners have been out to get 
much rougher treatment than they have 
received from Castello Branco in the past. 

The War Minister has been much quoted 
for his famed response to a senator who 
congratulated him on his political strength: 
“I am not strong, Senator, but my party is” 
(meaning the Army). But there seems to 
have been more bravado than substance to 
this remark. Castello Branco and the Sor- 
bonne School are said to distrust him on the 
grounds of economic ignorance, impulsive- 
ness and general immoderation (the general 
likes to bet on the ponies and is the type of 
funloving Latin who wears dark glasses into 
the shadiest night spots). 

In fact, the President is said to have told 
his War Minister that he will not have 
Arena’s nomination unless he pledges to keep 
Campos and agrees to a scheme for unifying 
the Army, Navy and Air Force under a single 
ministry of defense. General Costa e Silva 
has so far been unwilling to promise these 
things. But never mind. The next Presi- 
dent may well be none other than Humberto 
Castello Branco himself, who, when the time 
is ripe, is expected by some to renounce his 
Previous renunciation of another term and 
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patriotically heed the call to continued na- 
tional service. 

Whichever general finally wins, it seems 
clear that somewhere along the line the 
progressive, reform-minded new military class 
got lost in the political shuffle. For this 
reason it seemed strange for retiring US. 
Ambassador to Brazil Lincoln Gordon (now 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs) to heap praise upon the Castello 
Branco government before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee earlier this year 
and declare, “I think they have made tre- 
mendous headway.” In so saying, he per- 
petuated a myth that was badly tarnished 
from the start. For professionally trained, 
life-long soldiers make poor saviors of 
democracy, particularly from an internal 


threat, in any society. And as social revolu- 


tionaries in Brazil they obviously have a long 
way to go. 


EXHIBIT 2 


TWENTY-EIGHT IN GUATEMALA REPORTED SLAIN 
BY POLICE IN PERALTA'S REGIME 

GUATEMALA, July 17.—Twenty-eight Guate- 
malan students and leftists, missing since 
their arrest in February and March, were 
shot by firing squads of the head of the for- 
mer military government, Col. Enrique Per- 
alta Azurdia, two former police agents told 
the University Students Association last 
night. 

Among the victims, the association was 
told, were the former Communist party 
leader, Victor Manuel Gutierrez; the former 
farm labor leader, Leonardo Castillo Flores, 
and Fernando Arce Behrens, a law student 
on vacation from the University of Mexico. 

The former police agents, whose identity 
was withheld, said the three men were tor- 
tured in the police headquarters in the 
capital, then driven to a military base near 
Pacific coast and shot. Their bodies were 
sewn into burlap sacks and dropped into 
the ocean from an army transport plane, 
according to the informants. 

The former policemen also told the as- 
sociation, which has been conducting an 
investigation of missing-persons cases since 
March, that many others” besides the 28 
people known to be missing were also killed 
by the police. 

WOMAN REPORTED SLAIN 


Those killed were said to include Kris Yon 
Cerna, the niece of the guerrilla leader, 
Marco Antonio Yon Sosa, and Eunice Cam- 
piran de Aguilar Mora, wife of a Mexican 
student David Aguilar Mora, who disappeared 
after his capture in Guatemala last Decem- 
ber. She had come to Guatemala to search 
for her husband. Both young women were 
said to have been beaten to death with clubs 
and buried in shallow graves near the Za- 
capa military base. 

The former police agents told the student 
asociation’s investigators that most of the 
police killings had been ordered by Alberto 
Barrios, who was chief of the judicial] police 
under the former military regime. He is 
believed to be outside Guatemala. 

In another development, the guerrilla 
organization Rebel Armed Forces declared 
war anew against the Guatemalan army de- 
spite the advent of a civilian Government 
under President Julio César Méndez Mon- 
tenegro, who was inaugurated July 1. Ina 
statement issued last night and signed by 
the rebels’ 24-year-old commander, Luis 
Turcios, and their politica] adviser, Bernardo 
Alvarado Monzon, the leftist guerrillas set 
their policy toward the new Government 

The statement said that “despite the popu- 
lar extraction of the new regime, the army 
retains most of the effective power.” The 
Guatemalan Army is still the same reaction- 
ary tool of native plutocracy and foreign 
companies and therefore must be fought to 
the bitter end,” it added. 
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The statement, while avoiding any direct 
challenge to President Méndez, said in effect 
that the guerrillas were not going to fold 
their tents and go home. But, there has 
been no significant guerrilla action since the 
new Government was inaugurated. 

To many, the rebels’ statement reflected 
their apparent dilemma with respect to the 
new Government. Their criticism of the 
Peralta regime as unconstitutional and 
rightist cannot be used against President 
Méndez, who won election against the Per- 
alta forces. 

But the guerrillas apparently feel that 
their movement remains necessary and will 
die if it becomes inactive. Hence their at- 
tack specifically on the army, not the civilian 
Government, 


GUATEMALA ELECTIONS SOLVED No PROBLEMS 
(By George Natanson) 

GUATEMALA Crry.—The Guatemalan presi- 
dential elections held here last Sunday have 
settled none of the political, social and eco- 
nomic problems endemic to this country. 

If anything, the situation here has 
worsened. 

Under the military regime which has gov- 
erned Guatemala for the last three years 
there has been some semblance of political 
stability—even if it was maintained through 
repression and the iron fist. But accusa- 
tions of electoral fraud from all three partic- 
ipating parties and irresponsible threats of 
violence emanating from the country's po- 
litical leaders, military and civil alike, have 
obviously brought Guateniala to the brink 
of chaos, ; 

NO OFFICIAL RESULTS 


Still, no official results have been an- 
nounced. Instead, the three contesting par- 
ties, including the official party, have lashed 
out at each other, threatened to take their 
partisans to the streets, and have claimed 
victory for themselves while declaring they 
will recognize no results other than their 


own, 

Added to the muddle is the jumble of the 
radically conflicting returns which each 
party has released. This has led to a student 
declaration made Friday morning that if 
the issue is not settled by Tuesday night, 
university students here will declare a strike 
and take to the streets. These developments 
clearly raise the possibility of a disastrous 
civil war. 

At best the Guatemalan people can expect 
little from the party that eventually wins 
control of the country. This includes the 
military party which might manage to re- 
main in power. 

A study of the platforms of all three con- 
testing parties in last Sunday’s race leads 
to the conclusion that none has an ideologi- 
cal base. All make vague promises of ur- 
gently needed social and economic reforms, 
but pledge that the old order of Guatemala’s 
government structure will undergo no 
c 


hange. 

No matter which faction eventually takes 
power, Guatemala’s leadership will remain 
essentially unchanged. 

Even leaders of the so-called mildly leftist 
Revolutionary Party (PR) blanche at the 
mention of agrarian reforms, probably the 
most pressing issue which confronts this 
country’s new government. 

“In this respect we are ultra-conserva- 
tive,” said Gregorio Prem, member of the 
Revolutionary Party and one of the few can- 
didates for Congress whose victory is believed 
assured. 

In an interview with The Times, Prem 
declared: “With the PR in power, we will not 
touch any privately held lands (it is esti- 
mated that more than 75% of Guatemala's 
arable and accessible land is owned by 27 
families. Instead, we will open vast land 
tracts owned by the government and encour- 
age migration.” 
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While the plan has practical merit it calls 
for large outlays of money, believed to be 
beyond Guatemala’s financial capabilities. 
Prem made no suggestion that the PR had 
any detailed plan for financing its agrarian 
program. Like many other members of his 
party, Prem is among Guatemala’s largest 
landowners. ` 


ISSUE DODGED 


When control of the Guatemalan armed 
forces was broached, Prem said with an un- 
easy laugh, “I don’t think the party wants 
to get involved in that issue. It’s too hot.” 

Their program appears to have been written 
to allay the fears of the country’s business- 
men rather than to strike at the heart of the 
social and economic problems which beset 
the nation. But however mild the platform 
might be, the two remaining parties go fur- 
ther to the right with conservative principles 
of tight credit, strict inflationary controls, 
wage ceilings, a free price market and tightly 
controlled labor. 

Above all, both the official Institutional 
Democratic Party (PID) and the National 
Liberation Movement (MLN) have a cam- 
paign of anti-communism; both PID and 
MLN accuse the PR of Communist leanings. 
It is generally agreed among diplomatic ob- 
servers here that Communist elements in 
Guatemala are few in number and totally 
lacking in popular support. It is believed 
that even if a popular uprising were to occur 
here as post-election confusion becomes more 
chaotic, the Communists could do little more 
than contribute to the general chaos. 

Many observers here believe the antl-Com- 
munist campaign has helped rather than 
harmed the Communists, first by crediting 
them with powers they do not have, and 
secondly by giving communism publicity it 
could never have otherwise received. 

Politics in Guatemala appears to be bent 
more on instilling fear in the people than on 
encouraging hope. All parties, including the 
government, are contributing to electoral 
confusion. 

The way is seemingly being paved for a 
small band of ragged, ignorant Communist 
guerrillas whose only strength lies in the 
growing hopelessness here to reap rewards of 
sympathy and hope from an apathetic and 
disillusioned people. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for the 
reasons I have enumerated, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the senior Senator from New 
York and urge its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. The assistant 
legislative clerk read as follows: 

Beginning with “(1)” strike out all 
through the period, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “(1) the President 
has determined that such government in- 
tends to take such appropriate steps or 
that the furnishing of such assistance is 
essential to the nationai interest of the 
United States, and reports such determina- 
tion and his reasons therefore to the Con- 
gress, and (2) the Congress shall have 
adopted a concurrent resolution approving 
the furnishing of assistance to such gov- 
ernment. No other provision of this Act 
shall be construed to authorize the Presi- 
dent to waive the proyisions of this sub- 
section.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
hope that we may get a vote on both the 
amendment offered by the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon and the amendment of- 
fered by the senior Senator from New 
Vork. 

We have a little history on this matter. 
In 1963 we agreed to a very similar 
amendment to the amendment of the 
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senior Senator from New York. We took 
that amendment to conference and the 
House would not agree to it. I think it is 
a good amendment. 

In my view, the amendment of the 
senior Senator from Oregon really closes 
up any loophole as if there were a flat 
prohibition, because at any time the 
President wished to get an exe:nption, he 
could come up and ask for new author- 
ity. That is what, in effect, the amend- 
ment of the senior Senator from Oregon 
requires. 

We have had these recent coups, and 
it seems logical to me that, if we are go- 
ing to do anything at all, we ought to 
agree to the amendment of the senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

I agree that an expression of opinion 
deploring this situation may be of some 
value. We have done that sort of thing 
before. We have had many speeches on 
the floor of the Senate on the subject. 
I am willing to vote now and I shall vote 
for the amendment of the senior Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with the 
consent of the majority leader, I shall do 
whatever I can to get a rollcall vote on 
my amendment. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like very briefiy to address myself to the 
amendment of the senior Senator from 
Oregon. He sneaks up on my weak side 
as it were, because he makes a really 
magnificent argument, a much better 
argument than mine for the amendment 
which I have proposed. However, I must 
say that I am disquieted by the certainly 
very understandable buttoning up of the 
fact that the President shall not do this 
without the consent of Congress, How- 
ever, for practical purposes it seems to 
me that this is tightening down these 
rivets too much. 

With the greatest regret, because I 
like the senior Senator from Oregon, and 
I would much prefer to be with him than 
not, I feel that the amendment as I have 
offered it offers us the best opportunity. 

There is a minor loophole in the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] which I am sure can be 
buttoned up in conference, but it presents 
a little question. 

In the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon, no account is taken of the time 
Congress might be out of session. It 
might be a number of months. There 
would be no way for a 30-day notice pe- 
riod to receive congressional reaction. 
As I say, that is a technical thing. We 
have met it in other legislation. 

In addition, if the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon should carry, he 
perhaps would have to write in language 
which would deal with the question of ex- 
tended debate, as was done, for example, 
in the reorganization act, which also 
contains a 30-day limitation on the 
adoption of a nonconcurring resolution, 
so that the nonconcurrence could not be 
blocked by extended debate. 

As I say, those are procedural matters. 
I call them to the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon because they are not in- 
cluded within the concept of the amend- 
ment as he has submitted it. 
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Mr. MORSE. First, may I say that I 
believe there is very little danger that 
Congress would ever be out of session 
long enough to create any problem—at 
least in our time. 

In the second instance, I wish to say 
that I believe the matter is of sufficient 
importance to justify a reconvening of 
Congress, because we are dealing with 
something fundamental, and I believe the 
people should have their elected repre- 
sentatives come back here and exercise 
their check. 

In regard to the second matter, I have 
no doubt that the Senate, if it were deal- 
ing with a matter of foreign policy, 
would have no difficulty in seeing that 
the matter got to a vote on its merits. 
I do not believe anything about that is 
needed in the legislation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am not 
quarreling too violently with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon on those scores, but 
I should like to get to the merits. 

On the merits, this is what disquiets 
me. All these foreign matters are very 
delicate; and where a military junta 
takes over, the representations it may or 
may not make to the nation could pose 
an extremely delicate question. We are 
dealing with delicate questions all the 
time. We are dealing with one right 
now, when we are talking about Argen- 
tina. But it seems to me that not hav- 
ing adopted an amendment of this kind 
before, and coupling it with the fact that 
this would be the first time it would be 
done, I believe that the temper of Con- 
gress is such that we are likely to make 
it stick this time, and that it would not 
fall away in conference as it has done 
before. 

Coupled with the fact that there is a 
resolution of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States which calls for a considerable 
amount of consultation by the President 
with the other American States in order 
to come to a decision of this character, 
and that my amendment would permit 
the President to make those consulta- 
tions, I had felt that a fair compromise 
was being made between our feelings 
about these military juntas, if we vote 
for the amendment; and the fact that in 
a particularly exacerbated situation, 
when a military junta has taken over, 
and the President has certified and we 
are ready to vote, we should not mount, 
as we undoubtedly would, a full scale 
debate here upon what would very likely 
be the internal affairs of another coun- 
try. At least, we should try it out that 
way. This legislation has not been on 
the books before, this has not been the 
case before. 

In the first instance, therefore, I 
deeply believe that we should approach it 
with a little modesty, rather than going 
all the way, which is what the Senator 
from Oregon would have us do, and do 
the three things which my amendment 
would do: give notice that we are against 
aid to military juntas unless they are go- 
ing to come back at an early time to con- 
stitutional government; require the Pres- 
ident to carry through on the resolution 
of the Organization of American States 
for consultation, which the amendment 
does very effectively as it stands; and 
put the President to his proof. 
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My amendment not only calls for a re- 
port to Congress, but also for the Presi- 
dent’s reasons. I believe that when we 
are dealing with a President of the 
United States, this is not a weak position 
but a rather strong position. I believe 
we should not go all the way, which is 
what the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon would require, to require a 
new approval by Congress under those 
circumstances. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
hope that my amendment will be ap- 
proved. I am ready to vote now. The 
debate seems to be over. 

A new resolution of the Organization 
of American States is on the books, and 
there is a new consultative relation be- 
tween the United States and the Ameri- 
can States on this very delicate subject 
of dealing with de facto regimes, such 
as exist in Latin America. I hope that 
under the circumstances, as the situa- 
tion is new in these two respects, both as 
to the OAS and as to our policy in the 
law, we would not go the whole way as 
yet. 

I shall show a proper respect for the 
prerogatives of the Presidency and a 
proper respect for the prerogatives of 
Congress. If the Senator from Oregon 
wins, I shall be very anxious to have the 
amendment approved as he has caused it 
to be amended. I am giving the Senate 
my best and honest judgment. 

I believe it is a fair compromise, as it 
stands, between attempting to preserve 
as far as we can the position of the Presi- 
dent in these matters and giving Con- 
gress a point of entry into a situation 
which has given us great dissatisfaction. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
hope that the amendment will be left 
unamended, and that the Senate in due 
course may be able to carry it as it is. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
would be very happy to support the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York, provided that it is amended and 
thereby strengthened, as Senator MORSE 
proposes. 

Our experience in the Senate has been 
extensive in the field of having this type 
escape clause not merely in this proposed 
legislation of Senator Javits, but also 
repeatedly other legislation in previous 
sessions of the Congress. Again and 
again, Congress has passed bills which 
state that such and such shall not be 
done unless it is found by the President 
to be in the public interest. Without 
any additional report or explanation to 
Congress we find that some unseen man 
in some bureau downtown acting in the 
name of the President has declared that 
it is in the national interest, and so the 
escape clause nullifies the expressed pur- 
pose of the Congress. 

I believe that the time has come if in- 
deed it is not overdue when Congress 
should reassert its duty to advise and 
consent in a field within which the Con- 
stitution gives it the right and the duty 
toact. We are not dealing here with the 
recognition of a regime. That clearly is 
a Province of the executive. It is not 
wholly within the province of the Execu- 
tive but of the Congress when it has to 
do with the appropriation of funds, 
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which it is the duty of Congress to pro- 
vide and to protect. 

So I am hopeful that the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon, which is an 
attempt to get realism into this picture, 
to assert for the first time in this debate 
the duty of Congress to pass on appro- 
priations. With the Morse amendment 
the amendment of Senator Javits would 
have real meaning. I think that with- 
out it, the Javit’s amendment would be 
of little value and would merely be a 
pious expression of hope. I hope that 
the amendment of Senator Morse will be 
adopted, and we can then vote for a 
strenghened amendment of the Senator 
from New York, 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to reply to the 
Senator from New York. 

First, I wish to say that I do not see 
how his amendment can be described as 
a compromise amendment. The only 
thing it compromises, it seems to me, is 
Congress, and it seeks to delegate once 
more to the President a checking power 
that Congress itself should exercise. 
That is the only compromise I see. 

What my amendment does is to simply 
say that we shall exercise our right to 
determine whether or not aid should be 
given to a military junta. The granting 
of aid is not the prerogative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The preroga- 
tive of the President is to recognize the 
country. That is his executive preroga- 
tive. But the prerogative of granting 
aid is a congressional prerogative, and I 
do not propose to compromise that con- 
gressional right. 

Considering the position of the Pres- 
ident for a moment, I wish to say in 
reply to the Senator from New York that 
my amendment strengthens the hand of 
the President. If one really wishes to put 
the President in the strongest possible 
Position in dealing with a country in 
Latin America, or anywhere else, that 
falls within the factual framework en- 
compassed by the amendment, he should 
put the President in a position where the 
President would present to Congress a 
case that would deserve the support of 
Congress and would get the affirmative 
vote of Congress in support of the Pres- 
ident, and the President would be greatly 
strengthened in his relationships with 
the country concerned. 

What happens now, when Congress is 
not exercising its voting voice in this 
matter, is that a great deal of doubt is 
created in other countries—for example, 
in Latin America—that are opposed, may 
we say, to the new government of the 
junta country, who wonder what the sit- 
uation would have been if Congress had 
had a chance to pass upon it. 

It makes a lot of difference. -If Con- 
gress backs up the President, these coun- 
tries know that the President has the 
backing of his Congress. It makes a lot 
of difference also in all of the diplomatic 
relations of the President with that coun- 
try, for that country knows that it can- 
not flout a proposal of the President of 
the United States in the diplomatic field 
because it knows he has his Congress 
behind him. He has the vote of his Con- 
gress, which is quite contrary to the 
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argument of my friend, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits}. 

If the Senate wishes to strengthen the 
hand of the President, I believe that my 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr, 
President, I will support the Javits 
amendment regarding the cutting off of 
assistance to unconstitutional govern- 
ments. I do so because it is an important 
expression of the feelings of the U.S. 
Senate that these coups are not favored 
by us. 

I did not, however, support the Morse 
amendment which would have taken 
away all discretion in these matters 
from the President. As I have said, I 
did not agree with our Government's 
quick recognition of the Argentine junta. 
But I believe the President must retain 
flexibility in these matters. 

Now, for example, we give aid to Ar- 
gentina only for universities. Will it 
help democracy in Argentina to cut off 
aid to the university? 

The building of democracy, and the 
discouragement of military dictatorships, 
are not such a simple matter; they will 
not be accomplished by a simple aid 
cutoff—which may, for example, only en- 
hance the regime’s patriotic standing, 
as I pointed out in my speech on Latin. 
America. 

I, therefore, favor the Javits version, 
which allows some discretion to the 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington IMr. Macnuson], are absent on 
Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman], and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] are necessarily 
absent. : 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Colorado [Mr. AtLorr and Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] would each 
vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 71, as follows: 


[No. 148 Leg.] 
YEAS—16 
Burdick Hartke Nelson 
Church Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Clark McCarthy Tydings 
Fulbright McGovern Young, Ohio 
Gore Morse 
Gruening Murphy 
NAYS—71 

Aiken Hayden Moss 
Anderson Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bartlett Hill Muskie 
Bayh Holland Neuberger 
Bennett Hruska Pastore 
Bible Inouye Peli 

EES Jackson Prouty 
Brewster Javits P. 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Robertson 
Cooper Kuchel Russell, S. C. 
Cotton Lausche Russell, Ga. 
Curtis Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Dirksen Long, La Smith 
Douglas Mansfield Stennis 
Eastland McGee Symington 
Ellender McIntyre Talmadge 
Ervin Metcalf Thurmond 
F: Miller Tower 
Fong Mondale Williams, Del. 
Griffin Monroney Yarborough 
Harris Montoya Young, N. Dak, 
Hart Morton 

NOT VOTING—13 
Allott Dominick Smathers 
Magnuson Sparkman 

Cannon McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Case Pearson 
Dodd Scott 


So the amendment of Mr. Morse to 
the amendment of Mr. Javits was re- 
jected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will 
take the time of the Senate for only 1 
minute because it has just manifested its 
views after comprehensive debate. I 
have sought to lay the affirmative side of 
the amendment before the Senate. We 
heard no opposition during debate as to 
what is left of the amendment and there- 
fore my disposition, unless other Sen- 
ators feel differently about it, would be 
that this part of it be just left, if the 
Senate has decided as to the Morse 
amendment. My amendment could be 
decided by a voice vote. Therefore, I 
would deeply appreciate it if any Sena- 
tors have disquiet about what is left of 
the amendment to speak on it, and then 
I shall ask for a voice vote and not take 
the time of the Senate to ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Trpincs in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment (No. 680) was agreed 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

-Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered previously, the pending 
question now is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 14, line 23, strike out “$700,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 38658, 000, 000“. 
FOREIGN AID AND THE NUMBER OF COUNTRIES 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I should 
like to express my deep concern over two 
provisions in the foreign aid bill reported 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. 
These provisions limit the number of 
countries to which development loans 
and technical cooperation grants may be 
extended. The committee bill requires 
that development loans to more than 10 
countries and technical cooperation 
grants to more than 40 countries can be 
made only if the President determines 
it is in the national interest and his 
action is approved by resolutions of both 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

I believe there is considerable doubt 
as to the constitutionality of statutory 
provisions in the foreign affairs field 
which require formal consent by com- 
mittees of Congress rather than the Con- 
gress as a whole. 

More important, I believe that this re- 
quirement is unwise. It involves the 
Foreign Affairs and Foreign Relations 
committees in executive decisions which 
can best be made on the basis of a thor- 
ough country-by-country program anal- 
ysis. The Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
Relations committees have neither the 
time nor all of the facts necessary to 
make such an analysis. 

The committee amendments are also 
arbitrary and mechanistic. The substi- 
tute numbers for sound analysis and 
judgment. This is legislation by arith- 
metic. 

The Senate has always prided itself 
on a mature reasoned approach to mat- 
ters of foreign policy. We have given 
way to no one in our adherence to sen- 
sible, practical standards for the admin- 
istration of our country's foreign affairs. 

We should adhere to these standards 
and traditions today. 

The committee action would lead to in- 
efficient and wasteful use of funds. It 
will undoubtedly lead to delays in the 
processing of loans. The Senate has 
been critical of these delays. The com- 
mittee amendment would only serve to 
aggravate these problems. 

The committee action would result in 
split administration of the program. We 
would be saying that the President 
should decide on the first 10 countries to 
receive development loans while deci- 
sions as to any additional countries 
would be made by 2 committees of the 
Congress. The same is true of the de- 
cision on technical cooperation grants— 
the President has a free hand regarding 
the first 40, but after that the commit- 
tees decide. 

This is illogical and inconsistent. If 
we trust the President to decide on 
whether U.S. interest is served by aiding 
the first 10 and first 40, involving the 
large bulk of funds, it makes no sense to 
say “we don’t trust your judgment as 
to whether aid to additional countries is 
in the U.S. interest.” 
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Congress should exercise review and 
oversight, but should not be in the busi- 
ness of making day-by-day decisions. 
That is not our role, as I have heard the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee emphasize many 
times in the past. 

No one disagrees with the aim of the 
Foreign Relations Committee that de- 
velopment lending should be concen- 
trated in as few countries as possible. 
But the program is already highly con- 
centrated; 95 percent of development 
loans are concentrated in 10 countries. 
Thus the committee amendment would 
limit the President’s ability to act for 
the sake of 5 percentage points. 

Development loans should be made to 
no country without carefully examining 
U.S. objectives in that country, the de- 
gree and nature of the country’s needs, 
whether its needs can be met from other 
sources, and whether the country will 
make effective use of loan funds if they 
are made available to it. But to take 
the further step of declaring that de- 
velopment loans should not be extended 
to more than a stated number of coun- 
tries in a given year would introduce a 
wholly arbitrary and mechanistic ele- 
ment into what should be an orderly 
process of examination and analysis. If 
the Congress wishes to cut out paid pro- 
grams, it should examine each one on a 
country-by-country basis, and then de- 
cide. But it should not say to the Presi- 
dent, “this number sounds good. You 
choose the countries we can drop.” 

To the extent that development loan 
funds are made available by the Con- 
gress, the President should be free to de- 
termine, in the light of U.S. interests, the 
countries in which those funds are to be 
used under the standards laid down by 
the Congress in the Foreign Assistance 
Act. In fiscal year 1965 the United 
States made development loans to 18 
countries. We made such loans to 19 
countries in fiscal year 1966. An im- 
mediate cutback to 10 countries in fiscal 
year 1967 would unduly limit the Presi- 
dent’s freedom of action in advancing 
U.S. interests under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act. 

Any such numerical restriction would, 
among other things, limit AID’s capacity 
to carry out a policy which has the sup- 
port of both the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch. The United States has con- 
sistently refused to make development 
loans to a number of countries on the 
ground that their self-help performance 
did not justify such assistance. Implicit 
in this position has been the assumption 
that if their performance improved, they 
would become eligible for, and would re- 
ceive, development loans. If a limitation 
were put on the number of countries to 
which we could make development loans, 
the United States would not be able to 
live up to our part of the bargain. The 
Senate amendment would therefore 
eliminate the leverage we now have to 
urge better performance of such coun- 
tries. 

The committee amendment is thus 
self-defeating, and would undercut a 
basic congressional policy. 
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The amendment would also seriously 
limit AID in another respect. As a mat- 
ter of policy the World Bank will today 
not make loans for certain purposes, for 
example, to carry out health programs 
such as the eradication of malaria. In 
certain situations loans for such pur- 
poses are desirable. If AID were pro- 
hibited from making loans to more than 
a set number of countries—and if the 
World Bank or some other appropriate 
multilateral institution was not prepared 
to make loans for purposes such as 
these—the proposed amendment might 
well prevent the United States from 
doing so in a number of countries where 
such loans would serve an extremely use- 
ful purpose. 

The proposed restriction on the num- 
ber of countries to which technical co- 
operation grants may be extended would 
severely and unnecessarily limit the 
President’s ability to use, under the 
standards laid down in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, an important instrument of 
U.S. foreign policy. The committee ver- 
sion places the President in a strait- 
jacket. Perhaps even more important, 
it would force a cut-back in small pro- 
grams—mostly in Africa—which bring 
direct benefit to thousands of people 
and provide direct evidence of U.S. inter- 
est. We might save a few thousand 
dollars to be sure, but we would pay too 
high a price. Here again, let us remem- 
ber we are dealing with people and their 
future. If we want to eliminate pro- 
grams, we should get down to cases, and 
study each one. 

The United States, through technical 
assistance activities, helps less developed 
countries acquire the skilled manpower 
and institutions essential to economic, 
social, and political progress. Technical 
assistance, largely carried out through 
private American institutions, provides 
skills in such fields as agricultural exten- 
sion, malaria eradication, tax reform, 
education, and family planning. This is 
point IV—type aid. It gives the newly 
emerging and other less developed 
countries the kind of help that they need 
most, It is a relatively inexpensive way 
of advancing U.S. foreign policy objec- 
tives and at the same time giving con- 
crete expression to American humani- 
tarian concern, 

An arbitrary limitation of 40 for the 
number of countries which can receive 
technical cooperation does not serve the 
interests of the United States. In fiscal 
year 1965 the United States gave such 
assistance to 52 countries in Africa and 
Asia, In fiscal year 1966 the figure 
dropped to 48 countries. In the pres- 
entation for fiscal year 1967 the execu- 
tive branch has proposed to the Con- 
gress technical assistance programs for 
47 countries. These programs are 
limited to those cases where the sound 
criteria of the Foreign Assistance Act 
will be met. But under the arbitrary 
and mechanistic numerical limit im- 
posed by the committee, some 7 or more 
countries would be lopped off. 

The President reports fully to the 
Congress each year on the proposed pro- 
gram for the coming year. He also re- 
ports on past programs and accomplish- 
ments in great detail. I know of no 
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program which receives so much seru- 
tiny—from four committees of the Con- 
gress, the GAO, a variety of ad hoc 
groups, the press, and the executive 
branch. 

There is no lack of information on 
what we are doing in each country. The 
Presentation materials and reports are 
complete and informative. There is no 
lack of opportunity for us to exercise 
continuing oversight and reasonable 
legislative control. 

And I have no doubt of the ability of 
members of the authorizing committees 
or the Congress to make their views 
know in case they object to an action of 
the executive branch. 

Mr. President, before concluding, I 
should like to return to the committee 
provisions to mention a very serious as- 
pect, the constitutional questions they 
raise. 

The provisions require the President to 
obtain resolutions from the Foreign 
Relations and Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees authorizing loans or technical 
assistance to additional countries. In 
other words, if the Congress enacts these 
provisions, the Congress is saying to the 
President that he has the authority to 
grant assistance, but before he can ex- 
ercise this authority he must obtain the 
approval of two committees of the Con- 
gress. 

In my judgment, the Constitution of 
the United States does not permit this 
kind of arrangement. 

The authority to extend foreign as- 
sistance must be viewed as an exercise 
of either, one, executive powers; or two, 
legislative powers. If viewed as execu- 
tive, the provisions in the committee 
bill violate the principle of separation of 
powers embodied in the Constitution by 
attempting to give the Members of the 
legislative branch—in this case commit- 
tees of Congress—the right to partic- 
ipate in the execution of the laws. If 
the authority is viewed as legislative, the 
provisions are an attempt to shortcut the 
constitutional process of legislation. The 
Constitution does not permit committees 
of Congress to enact legislation on behalf 
of or in lieu of the whole Congress. 

Both Congress and the executive must 
be continually alert in their defense of 
the constitutional principle of separation 
of powers and the constitutional proce- 
dure for legislating. 

Throughout our history Presidents 
have rejected legislation which they felt 
were unconstitutional. President Eisen- 
hower did so, 

More recently, in the case of Pacific 
Northwest Disaster Relief Act in 1965, 
President Johnson did so. That act re- 
quired that no appropriation for certain 
reconstruction projects be made which 
was not approved by the House and Sen- 
ate Committees on Public Works. In his 
veto message the President explained 
that the provision “seriously violates the 
spirit of the division of powers between 
the legislative and executive branches.” 
“It is not only,” 

He continued: 

An undesirable and improper encroach- 
ment by the Congress and its committees 
into the area of executive responsibilities— 
it also leads to inefficient administration. 
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The executive branch is given, by the Con- 
stitution, the responsibility to implement 
all laws—a specific and exclusive responsi- 
bility which cannot properly be shared with 
a committee of Congress. (S. Doc. 34, 89th 
Cong., Ist Sess., 1965.) 


In spite of the fact that most Presi- 
dents have taken a strong stand when 
attempts were made to shortcut the leg- 
islative process and when the separation 
of powers principle was at stake, there 
are statutes on the books with provisions 
similar to those in the committee bill now 
under consideration. These existing 
provisions are now cited by proponents 
of the provisions contained in the Foreign 
Relations Committee bill. 

But the statutes cited raise the same 
constitutional problems as do the pro- 
visions before us. The fact that they 
are on the statute books does not resolve 
the constitutional issues. In my opinion, 
they were constitutionally objectionable 
at the time they were enacted and the 
passage of time has not served to give 
them a gloss of constitutionality. 

Mr. President, an examination of the 
facts shows that we have ventured into 
dangerous territory. The committee 
provisions raise major constitutional 
questions, 

But they do more. They establish 
arbitrary, mechanistic standards which 
force administration of the foreign aid 
program into a straitjacket. The re- 
sult will be waste, delay and inefficient 
use of funds. 

Even more, the provisions would limit 
the President’s freedom to move quickly 
and effectively in support of vital U.S. 
interests. 

If the Congress wishes to hobble U.S. 
foreign policy or cripple the U.S, aid pro- 
gram, it should say so directly and act 
directly. 

I strongly urge that we do not. 

I believe that the Congress should sup- 
port efficient administration of the for- 
eign aid program, maintain Presidential 
effectiveness, and avoid a venture into 
unconstitutional legislation by rejecting 
the restrictions in the committee bill re- 
lating to development loan and technical 
assistance funds. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from the Deputy 
Administrator of AID clarifying certain 
aspects of the debate on this pending bill 
yesterday. It was stated at that time 
that AID had reported certain grants as 
loans, I think the letter will clear the 
record on this point. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1966. 

Hon, J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deag Mr. CHAIRMAN; Yesterday during the 
foreign aid debate a statement was made 
on the floor of the Senate indicating that 
AID. had misled the Congress by reporting 
as loans over $10 billion of assistance which 


was in fact given as grants. This statement 
by Senator Dmxsen (p. 16470 of the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD) was repeated later in 
the debate by Senator Dominick (p. 16512 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). I think it 
important that the record be clear on this 
matter. 

A.ID. has correctly reported loan and 
grant assistance to the Congress, 

Apparently, there has been some confusion 
over certain figures in a report entitled “U.S. 
Overseas Loans and Grants” prepared by 


Program 


uses 
Title Planned for loans and grunts 


Rote rants A a MRS . OE A ESEON ks TEES | see nal nsedens 


«Sh a for economic develop- 


1040 Loans to private industry. 


104g—Loans to governments eS oe 


Title I— Assistance from other country 


Postwar | Marshall 
relief 
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AJID. for the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. A sample page from this report is 
enclosed, Included in this report is the 
amount of assistance under “Other U.S. Eco- 
nomic Programs” (indicated by a double 
asterisk on the enclosed sample sheet). Be- 
cause of space limitations this item was not 
broken down by loan and grant component in 
the report. However, the loan and grant 
components of “Other U.S. Economic Pro- 


Greece 
U.S. fiscal years. 


In millions of dollars} 


U.S. overseas loans and grants, net obligations and loan authorizations 


Mutual Security Act period 
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grams” are included directly in the totals 
for economic loans and grants (these totals 
are indicated by triple asterisks on the en- 
closed sample sheet). The figures reported 
by AI. D., therefore, have accurately reflected 
the amounts of loan and grant assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM S. GAUD, 
Deputy Administrator. 


N TAREE S EEE, ESEA SORRE AES E EOS, BERAE E GNE E BEIER EEI TA EE 


Title II— Emergency relief and eco- 


nomic development 


Title II Voluntary relief agencies... 
Title IV- Dollar credit sales. 


bon oat yard Bank long-term | loans. 
U.S. economic programs ? 


Military assistance program (charge to ap- 
PTPCCCCCCCC0TTTTTTTTTTTT c — 


ice 8 te fale Gene A aR LOR CER Cae PLEURA) . ̃ —rKß— x SEG PIM, a Sas TTT 


Grants. 
(Additional grants from excess stocks) 


Other military assistance 4... t 


Total military z 
Total economic and militury 


1 Less than 


$50,000. 
2 includes UN R RA and post-UN RRA, $317,100,000; Greek-Turkish aid, $122,500,- 


000; surplus property credits, $96,600,000; and other, $5,000, 000. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, 5 years ago, President Ken- 
nedy pledged— 

To those people in the huts and villages 
of half the globe struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, our best efforts to help 
them help themselves, for whatever period is 
required—not because the communists may 
be doing it, not because we seek their votes, 
but because it is right. If a free society can- 
not help the many who are poor. 


He warned, “it cannot save the few 
who are rich.” 

Three years later, President Johnson 
restated that pledge: 

We have proved that by the wise applica- 
tion of modern technology, the determined 
labor of skilled men and women can ulti- 
mately produce enough food and clothing and 
shelter for all mankind, The possession of 
new abilities gives us new responsibilities 
and we want to live up to those responsi- 
bilities. That is our Christian duty. 


And last year, the Senate reaffirmed, 
in an amendment to the Foreign Assist- 


ance Act offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and myself, and approved 
by a vote of 78 to 1, the responsibility of 
the United States to close the widening 
gap between the economically privileged 
nations and those nations striving to 
achieve a developed economy.” 

Never were these pledges more impor- 
tant to fulfill than today. 

I am particularly distressed to note 
that the gap between promise and per- 
formance, between hope and fulfillment, 
seems to be growing wider rather than 
narrower. 

The events and amendments of the 
past few days have been distressing in- 
deed. The amendments we have adopt- 
ed—and failed to adopt—are signs of 
retreat from responsibility and from 
honoring those pledges of Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson. Today, our 
newspapers report the virtually unani- 
mous passage in the House of the largest 
money bill in our peacetime history— 


2 Annual data represent deliveries; total through 1965 is the cumulative program. 
Includes Greek-Turkish aid of $371,100,000. 


$58.6 billion for defense spending. 
Surely we can afford one-twentieth of 
that sum in foreign assistance—and 
without terms and conditions which vir- 
tually destroy its usefulness to the re- 
cipient. 

We in Congress have failed to meet 
these obligations, But it is also a fact 
that foreign aid has no constituency, 
and no lobby, in Washington; and with- 
out a major effort at all levels of the ` 
executive branch of government, for- 
eign aid will continue to decline. 

That unfortunately, is what has hap- 
pened this year. 

We are increasingly an island of af- 
fluence and privilege in a world of des- 
perate poverty—a world in revolution. 

This is a revolution for individual dig- 
nity, in societies where the individual has 
been submerged in a desperate mass. It 
is a revolution for self-sufficiency, in so- 
cieties which have been forced to rely on 
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more fortunate nations for their manu- 
factured goods and their education, cot- 
ton textiles and calculus texts. And 
above all, it is a revolution to bring hope 
to the children. 

The population of this globe, grows 
every day, nowhere faster than in the 
underdeveloped nations. In the next 
15 years, the population of Latin America 
alone will be 50 percent greater than 
it now is. Already, more than half the 
world’s people are under the age of 25; 
within a few years, the majority will be 
under 18. 

We have it within our power to give 
to millions of these young people a 
greater chance at a decent life—to now 
have a major effect on the course of their 
next 30 or 40 years. Millions are with- 
out schools—and we can help to build 
schoolrooms; millions more are without 
textbooks, or teachers—and we can help 
to provide textbooks and train teachers; 
others cannot eat—and we have food. 

Clean water, better housing, education 
and training, a job to look forward to; 
these things we can help to provide. 
And we must. 

Opportunities lost to these young peo- 
ple now, as we have found to our sorrow 
here at home, will be far harder to make 
up later. But a relatively modest invest- 
ment now can make a difference, in 5 or 
10 years, to as much as half the world’s 
people—including our own. 

For our legacy—to our children, to the 
next generation of political leaders in 
the United States—will be far more than 
what we leave within our boundaries. 
Its most important element will be the 
role and standing of the United States 
in the world—whether, in short, people 
will look to this country with hope or 
with hate, emulation or envy. 

The test for this bill, as for any for- 
eign aid bill, is whether it does enough for 
the future of the young majority of the 
world. 

‘oe my judgment, it does not meet that 


In the year just passed, the gross na- 
tional product of the United States has 
grown by more than $40 billion; it will 
grow by a similar amount this year. The 
total wealth of this Nation—in plant and 
equipment, in educated and trained man- 
power, in housing and health, and every 
other physical measure—has grown al- 
most beyond our capacity to count. 

Since President Kennedy’s inaugural 
pledge, our gross national product has 
grown by more than $200 billion—an in- 
crease greater than the total annual 
product of 84 countries on 4 conti- 
nents—every non-Communist under- 
developed nation in the world. 

But this increased wealth has not been 
used for the benefit of others. Our for- 
eign aid budget—the authorization now 
before the Senate—is no larger than the 
authorization passed by a less fortunate 
nation in 1961. 

In the last year, I have traveled in 10 
countries on 2 continents: 

To Ethiopia, where the average life 
expectancy is less than 35 years; 

To Brazil, where there are villages in 
which 7 out of 10 children die before 
their first birthday; 
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To Tanzania, where 97 percent of the 
people cannot read or write; and to other 
countries, to Peru and Kenya and Chile 
and Venezuela, where there is no joy, 
but only day that follows day, with death 
the only goal. Everywhere I went, in this 
year, and everywhere I have gone before, 
men looked to the United States—looked 
to us to give of our knowledge and treas- 
ure, to bring help to their present and 
hope to their future. 

The United States owns more than half 
the total wealth of the non-Communist 
world. The dozen developed countries 
of Europe and Japan share a total wealth 
about half as large.as ours. The rest 
of the non-Communist world—the more 
than 100 nations potentially affected by 
this bill—share a total annual production 
of something over $300 billion—less than 
half of what we, 6 percent of the world’s 
population, consume each year. The de- 
veloped nations as a group—20 percent 
of the world’s people—consume 80 per- 
cent of the world’s goods. 

It is not given to us to right every 
wrong, to make perfect all the imperfec- 
tions of the world. But neither is it given 
to us to sit content in our storehouses— 
dieting while others starve, buying 8 mil- 
lion new cars a year while most of the 
world goes without shoes. We are sim- 
ply not doing enough. 

Fifteen years ago, rising to the chal- 
lenge of a war-devastated Europe, we de- 
voted 10 percent of our Federal budget— 
fully 2 percent of our gross national 
product—to foreign aid. In 1960, under 
the administration of President Eisen- 
hower, we joined in the pledge of the 
United Nations’ development decade—to 
devote a minimum of half that much, 1 
percent of our gross national product, to 
the equally desperate needs of the newly 
developing nations. 

I believe the time has come to reaf- 
a that pledge, and to make it a real- 

ty. 

Such a pledge, in my judgment, is 
necessary to the demands of the 1960’s. 

To make such a pledge, it should be 
clear, the Senate—and the American 
people—must be fully satisfied as to cer- 
tain vital points: 

First. Can such sums be usefully ab- 
sorbed by the developing nations? 

George Woods, President of the World 
Bank, has told us that the underdevel- 
oped world has an annual foreign ex- 
change shortage of $3 to $4 billion each 
year—which shortage prevents the in- 
vestment in schools and factories and 
farms and health, that alone can bring 
self-sufficiency, stability and self-respect. 
The Inter-American Committee for the 
Alliance for Progress—a body in which 
the Committee reposes such confidence 
as to give it a veto over U.S. development 
aid to this hemisphere—has said that 
Latin America alone has a foreign ex- 
change shortage of over $1 billion each 
year. 

Moreover, the accomplishments of 
U.S. foreign assistance are already sub- 
stantial—and are being felt in dozens of 
countries, all over the world. This year, 
15 million students will learn in schools 
assisted by U.S. aid. Three-quarters of 
a billion people will be safe from malaria, 
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77 million from smallpox, 7 million from 
cholera, because of vaccinations given in 
1966 alone: Over a million acres of 
farmland will be irrigated for the first 
time, and 3 million farmers will re- 
ceive loans to improve their land, as a 
result of AID efforts. Nineteen million 
textbooks, 50,000 miles of better roads, 
4,000 loans to private businesses—this 
is only some of what our aid will do this 
year. 

I have seen—I know other Senators 
have seen—the hunger for education, for 
land, for progress and improvement of 
every kind, that pervades every nation in 
the developing world. If we provide 
more help, they will use it. 

Second. Will the aid have an effect— 
will it be more than a perpetual dole. 

At the outset, we must realize, as 
James A. Perkins, the distinguished 
president of Cornell University and 
chairman of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Foreign Aid has written, 
that— 

We are not discussing a problem to be 
solved in a year or even a decade, We must 
consciously adopt a program that will last 
for the rest of the century—and perhaps into 
the next. 


Still recognizing the enormity of the 
task, we can also take comfort in the fact 
that nations have achieved self-sustain- 
ing growth, and ended the need for U.S. 
assistance. As Mr. David Bell pointed 
out aptly last week, it was thought by 
some as late as 1949 that our economic 
aid to Japan was a “$2 billion failure,” 
and that “the American taxpayer must 
prepare himself for an indefinite period 
of vast appropriations.” But within 5 
years our aid to Japan had ceased; 
Japan will now repay much of our as- 
sistance; and, in 1965, it in turn aided 
other developing nations with over $240 
million. 

Taiwan is another country which has 
moved into self-sustaining growth, pro- 
gressing without further American aid. 
It should be noted in this connection 
that heavy investment in Taiwan over a 
relatively short period produced better 
results than lower levels of aid to other 
countries carried on over a longer 
period—this proving what every busi- 
nessman knows, that too little invest- 
ment may be worse than none at all. As 
the National Citizen’s Commission on 
International Cooperation has said: 

The approach requiring the least amount 
of assistance in the long run is one which 
requires a relatively large volume of as- 
sistance during the early period when self- 


help measures are initiated and first become 
effective. 


Third. Does our assistance advance 
the essential interests of the United 
States? 

I believe the American people are ready 
to recognize that foreign aid is not a 
“giveaway,” but rather a moral obliga- 
tion and a sound and necessary invest- 
ment in the future. I believe we are 
ready to recognize that millions saved 
now can mean billions lost 5 or 10 or 20 
years from now—and that the human 
cost of delay is incalculable. 

We have shown in the Senate that we 
are willing to spend nearly $2 billion a 
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month for tanks, for planes, for napalm, 
for the other weapons of war—all to 
save people from communism. But we 
seem reluctant to spend, to save people 
from the tyranny of starvation and ig- 
norance, as much in a single month— 
even though we know, in our own purest 
self-interests, that the tyranny of pov- 
erty is easily exchanged for the tyranny 
of communism. 

The foreign aid program has not been 
completely successful. There has been 
corruption. There have been abuses of 
other kinds in some of the recipient 
countries. But if we consider the pro- 
gram as a whole—what is at stake, what 
has been accomplished—I believe we will 
conclude that it has been a significant 
success, and made a major difference in 
the security of the United States and the 
peace of the world. 

Economic assistance is no magic cure; 
it will not abolish dictatorship, nor au- 
tomatically remove oppression, and in- 
justice; and given unwisely, it can even 
bolster the forces of reaction and hamper 
progress. But an adequate program of 
assistance can help to prevent oppres- 
sion, can at least right the basic injus- 
tices of starvation and ignorance and 
degradation and want, in dozens of 
countries on four continents. 

Ideals, however, are not self-executing. 
They require thoughtful planning and 
forceful administration. Last year, the 
Senate attempted to meet this problem 
by creating a special Foreign Aid Plan- 
ning Committee charged with reexamin- 
ing and reevaluating our entire foreign 
aid program. 

Although that committee was elimi- 
nated—along with the 2-year authoriza- 
tion—in conference, the need for a basic 
reappraisal is as great today as it was 
last year. I therefore urge that the 
study, contained last year in sections 
702-704 of the Senate bill, be inserted in 
this bill with appropriate changes. For- 
eign aid is too important to receive less 
than the best planning and administra- 
tion of which we are capable. 

There is one final question: the proper 
relation of this aid bill to the war in 
Vietnam. The committee has stated that 
American citizens should not be called 
upon to accept reductions in programs 
which affect their daily lives, see their 
taxes increased and war costs spiral, 
while the foreign aid program escapes 
unaffected and undiminished. But for- 
eign aid, as I have stressed, is not a give- 
away. And if anything, the war in Viet- 
nam should serve as a reminder of the 
greater costs we may have to pay in the 
future, if we now fail to meet the chal- 
lenge of development in Latin America or 
Asia or Africa. 

The war in Vietnam should not and 
cannot be allowed to keep us from doing 
anything which is vital to our future, at 
home or abroad. A nation which in- 
creases its gross national product by $40 
billion a year can spend $20 billion in 
Vietnam and still meet its domestic and 
foreign needs out of new growth, without 
diminishing the well-being of its citizens. 
This war is difficult and dangerous 
enough without causing us to now lay the 
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seeds of greater difficulty and danger in 
the future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a speech made by Mr. George 
Woods, president of the World Bank 
Group, on July 20, 1966, on the question 
of foreign aid and assistance; and also 
an article entitled “Aid-to-Africa Policy 
Being Reappraised by Presidential 
Panel,” written by Richard Eder, and 
published in the New York Times, of 
July 5, 1966. 

There being no objection, the items 
requested were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF Mr. GEORGE D. Woops, PRESIDENT 
OF THE WORLD BANK GROUP, TO THE MINIS- 
TERIAL MEETING OF THE DEVELOPMENT As- 
SISTANCE COMMITTEE OF OECD, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., JULY 20, 1966 
When I last had the honor of addressing 

the Ministerial Meeting of this Committee a 
year ago, I suggested that the time had come 
to take bold decisions about the volume and 
character of development assistance. I think 
we must all be deeply disappointed, 12 
months later, that these decisions still wait 
to be taken. Let me state again my convic- 
tion that the amount of financial assistance 
to the developing countries is inadequate by 
any reasonable standard—whether it is con- 
sidered in relation to the growth rate the in- 
dustrial countries say they are willing to 
help the developing countries to achieve, or 
by the amount of capital which the develop- 
ing countries themselves are able to use 
to good purpose. 

If there were to appear on this planet 
earth tomorrow a new country with 
a population, say, as big as that of the United 
States or the Soviet Union—some 200 mil- 
lion or more—this would be an event of far- 

significance. Foreign offices and 
defense establishments would have to adjust 
themselves to this new presence; so would 
ministries concerned with international 
trade, finance and the distribution of phy- 
sical resources in the world. In many coun- 
tries, the necessary adjustments would be 
matters of the highest policy, to be deter- 
mined by cabinets and chiefs of government. 

You may say that this is fanciful. Yet in 
the past five years the population of the de- 
veloping countries has grown by over 200 
million souls—a number larger than the 
population of the United States, and com- 
parable to the population of the Soviet 
Union, of Africa south of the Sahara, or of 
all Latin America. 

While this is certainly not the same as the 
emergence of a single country, it is emphat- 
ically a circumstance of great weight in world 
affairs. It presents new tasks to the political 
and administrative organizations of the de- 
veloping countries, and bears heavily on 
their physical and financial resources. It 
speaks urgently for striking a new balance 
in the relations between high and low-in- 
come countries. 

= . J 

Yet the pages of recent history show little 
recognition by the industrial countries that 
the equivalent of a new continent has been 
added to the less developed world, or that, 
despite population controls which are start- 
ing to take effect, a second such equivalent 
will be added in the next five years. The 
low-income countries must finance their de- 
velopment effort mostly out of exports to 
industrial countries—and they are increas- 
ingly able to produce for export. But the 
trade policy of the industrial countries in 
1966 still offers them too few opportunities. 
The flow of financing for development has 
not noticeably increased. In fact, by some 
important measures it has declined. 
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Since 1961, the level of official net capital 
flows from OECD countries to the develop- 
ing countries has remained static at about 
$6 billion a year. As a proportion of the ris- 
ing incomes of the OECD countries, these net 
Official flows declined from an estimated 
eight-tenths of one per cent to six-tenths 
of one per cent. The export of private capi- 
tal increased, but most of it was directed to 
only a few countries, and discouragingly 
little of it went to the poorer ones. 

We know and agree that the terms of de- 
velopment finance must be made easier for 
the developing countries. But the reverse is 
happening. As the Chairman's Report 
points out, the recent trend toward improve- 
ment in loan terms has been more than offset 
by a decline in the amount of grants. Today 
the average terms of assistance are harder 
than they were last year or the year before, 
and the prospects are disturbing. 

At the same time, more and more of the 
flow of finance is being counterbalanced by 
the debt service paid by the developing coun- 
tries. Service on public and publicly guar- 
anteed debt more than doubled between 1961 
and 1965. More than half the inflow of de- 
velopment finance is now being offset by the 
return flow in the form of amortization, 
interest and dividends. 

Paradoxically, at the same time that the 
relative volume of aid has been dwindling, 
the capabilities of the developing countries 
have been growing. Last year, I reported 
the judgment of the World Bank staff that 
for the balance of the 1960's, the developing 
countries—outside the Sino-Soviet areas— 
each year could effectively use, on the aver- 
age, some $3 to $4 billion more of develop- 
ment finance than they are now receiving. 
This judgment was based on estimates of 
the capacity of the developing countries to 
save and to export, to follow acceptable eco- 
nomic policies, and to plan and carry out 
high-priority development. We have kept 
these estimates under review, and this review 
confirms and underlines our judgment of a 
year ago. And in this connection I wish to 
reassure the Chairman, who on page 51 of 
his draft report wonders if we are basing 
these estimates on what he calls “our fairly 
high standards of economic justification for 
external assistance.” We are. We have 
only one standard, 

The capacity of the industrialized coun- 
tries to support an effective assistance effort 
also has been rising. Assuming that effec- 
tive financial assistance would cost an added 
$3 to $4 billion a year, the industrialized 
countries can certainly afford it. Their na- 
tional income has been increasing, in the 
aggregate, at the rate of $40 to $50 billion a 
year; and if over the last five years, only one 
per cent of that increase had been devoted 
to additional development support, we 
should by today be not very far from a sat- 
isfactory level of assistance. 

In the meantime, the contrast between the 
rich and the poor continues to be both 
striking and, it must be said, ominous. The 
20 or so industrial countries of Western Eu- 
rope, North America and the western Pa- 
cific now account for over a thousand billion 
dollars of the world’s product. These 20 
countries, with less than a fifth of the 
world’s population, produce and enjoy more 
than half the world’s wealth. By contrast— 
taking only the developing countries within 
the World Bank’s membership—another 
segment which is half of the world’s popula- 
tion accounts for only one-sixth of world 
product. 

It is unrealistic to think that this state of 
affairs can persist. Surely any government, 
if half or more of its people lived in poverty, 
either would make strenuous efforts to help 
them or would itself fail to survive. Through 
changes in communications and transpor- 
tation, the world each year becomes a smaller 
neighborhood, and what is intolerable in a 
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single nation inevitably—and quickly—will 
become intolerable in the community of 
nations. 

Many of the industrialized countries rep- 
resented here today are now, and for some 
time have been, engaged in examining at 
high levels of their governments matters 
which they consider to be of pressing and 
mutual concern. Foreign ministers and 
commerce ministers and others are negoti- 
ating fundamental changes in trade and 
tariff policies; finance ministers are confer- 
ring on the troublesome problem of interna- 
tional monetary policy; and the foreign min- 
isters and defense ministers of the North At- 
lantic Treaty nations are facing up to prob- 
lems of defense organization. 

Yet, looking ahead over the next ten years, 
where are the threats to international tran- 
quility and order? Are they confined to bal- 
ance and maintenance of military strength 
among the most powerful nations? Of to 
financial questions among the richest? Or 
is there also a threat arising from the possi- 
bility that, without concerted and adequate 
help from abroad, a large part of humanity 
will remain on the ragged edge of subsist- 
ence? I believe this is a possibility which 
presents a real and present danger. 

What is now necessary, I suggest, is that 
the governments represented in this room 
should give to consideration of their policies 
relating to development finance a priority 
at least comparable to consideration of their 
other basic concerns. After twenty years of 
experience—and to some extent of frustra- 
tion—the time has come, I believe, for a 
thorough examination of the objectives we 
are trying to achieve in our relationships 
with the developing world, of the importance 
of those objectives to the national interests 
of the DAC countries, and of the adequacy 
of the resources, the mechanisms and the 
techniques which are being employed to at- 
tain those objectives. 

The kind of examination I have in mind 
would engage foreign ministers and finance 
ministers as well as development ministers. 
It would put the world-wide aid effort— 
which has emerged somewhat haphazardly 
from the post-war reconstruction program— 
in a well thought out and agreed upon place 
in the whole scheme of international affairs. 
It might implement some of the thought- 
provoking suggestions made last May by the 
American Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Fowler, in a speech to a meeting of bankers 
in Spain. 

The industrial countries here represented 
have been assisting world development for 
a span of two decades. In that time, science, 
technology and the means of creating mate- 
rial prosperity have advanced at a rate un- 
precedented in history. We can say con- 
fidently that the knowledge and the means 
exist to enlarge greatly the resources of the 
world, and to help many millions to achieve, 
or at least approach, decent living standards 
for the first time. A solution to the problem 
of hunger, one of the major problems which 
will be discussed here, is certainly not be- 
yond our reach if we arrive at a plan and 
coordinate our efforts to implement it. 

Agriculture is entitled to the highest prior- 
ity, not only in the context of the food short- 
age, but also, and importantly, because up to 
80 per cent of the people in the underde- 
veloped world depend on it for a livelihood, 
and because in many countries, the output 
of agriculture is the biggest single item of 
production. However, as is true of most de- 
velopment matters, we must stay with the 
problem of agriculture for the necessary 
period of years. Unhappily, there are no 
shortcuts to sound development. 

All along the development front, the pol- 
icies which must now be evolved and the 
actions which must be taken transcend the 
interests of any particular group of nations; 
they involve all. Today, the disparity be- 
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tween the living standards of a prosperous 
fraction of mankind and the rest of human- 
ity is a gulf that separates the two; but to- 
morrow it may swallow up both rich and poor 
in political strife and economic chaos. We 
must begin to act decisively, and now, to 
avoid that outcome. 


From the New York Times, July 5, 1966] 
Arp-To-AFRICA POLICY BEING REAPPRAISED BY 
PRESIDENTIAL PANEL 
(By Richard Eder) 

WasuHincton, July 4.—A searching effort 
to rethink and, eventually, to reshape the 
strategy of United States assistance to Africa 
has concluded its first phase here, 

The project was commissioned by Presi- 
dent Johnson a month ago. It is being car- 
ried out by Edward M. Korry, Ambassador to 
Ethiopia, assisted by five African experts 
whom he chose from the State Department 
and the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Korry has spent the last month meet- 
ing with persons from a wide range of back- 
grounds—business, the universities, profes- 
sionals and scientists—all of whom have ex- 
perience in Africa. 

In a series of brain-storming sessions, 
which participants described as freewheeling 
and irreverent, he and his staff talked with 
disparate gatherings including Peace Corps 
members who haye returned from Africa, 
members of the National Academy of Science, 
a group of lawyers who served in African 
governments under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
others. 

PROPOSALS ARE GATHERED 


From these, from a broad range of books 
and reports, and from his three years of 
contact with Africans from all parts of the 
continent, Mr. Korry has gathered sugges- 
tions for what the United States could be 
doing to spur the continent’s development. 

The group is now sifting these suggestions 
into a report that will attempt to define what 
the United States role should be in Africa, 
what objectives it should pursue, and how 
it should attain them. 

In a departure from State Department 
practice, the report will go to the President 
and Secretary of State Dean Rusk as written 
by Mr, Korry, without revision by the layer 
of committees that usually get at State De- 
partment papers before they are finished. 
It will, according to an official familiar with 
the work so far, approach the problem “as 
if we had no previous policy.“ 

What use will be made of the report is 
difficult to say. With the heavy involve- 
ment of the United States in Vietnam, and 
its difficulties with gold outflow, it is un- 
likely that Mr. Johnson will be able to order 
a substantial new effort in Africa. 

LIMITATIONS TO BE SHOWN 

The report, however, will not attempt to 
prescribe how much money should be spent 
in Africa, although it may point out the 
limits of the present aid level. What it will 
try to do is to define a purpose, a role and 
a method for United States assistance in the 
continent—something that Mr. Korry and 
other African specialists believe is lacking 
at present. 

A.LD. assistance to Africa has run to $200- 
million a year in recent years. This, as Afri- 
can specialists are fond of pointing out, is 
approximately what one United States com- 
pany, the International Business Machine 
Corporation, spends each year on develop- 
ment and research. It is considerably less 
than the $250-million to $300-million 
that the Soviet Union sends in arms alone, 
As for United States military aid, it is limited 
to $25-million annually. 

If the aid is small—some officials call it, 
not in jest, “conscience money“ the funda- 
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mental problem, in the view of many spe- 
cialists, is the fact that although it is fre- 
quently spent on worthy projects, the total 
effect is one of aimless scattering. 

The $200-million goes to 33 nations, mak- 
ing an average expenditure of a little more 
than $6-million. In one country, Maure- 
tania, assistance in 1965 was something un- 
der $50,000. In many countries, the pro- 
grams run from $1-million to $2-million. 

Officials, who believe that the United 
States can and must play an important part 
in helping Africa to develop, are frequently 
bitter about the restrictions in the United 
States aid program. They argue that un- 
less development comes quickly, perhaps in 
the next generation, the forces of disinte- 
gration may begin to move irreversibly. 

One official, noted for his enthusiastic 
faith in Africa’s future, speaks, with an evi- 
dent effort not to exaggerate, of “a Haiti of 
continental proportions” resulting unless the 
next 10 or 15 years are made use of. 

Mr. Korry is expected to argue that in the 
long run the limitations of the United 
States effort—even if commitments else- 
where diminish—are a result of a lack of 
a thought-out strategy for Africa. If Con- 
gress cuts the African appropriation a bit 
more each year, it is because it gets a series 
of isolated projects to approve, with little 
sense of over-all direction. 

QUESTIONS ARE RAISED 

To identify such a direction, the Korry 
group will seek to answer a number of basic 
questions, 

For example, it will explore means by 
which regional groupings—commonly con- 
ceded to be a desirable goal—can be encour- 
aged. The difficulty has been that countries 
that would be logical partners in one sector 
may be badly matched in another. 

Nations that could cooperate to form a 
power grid may not be suitable for agricul- 
tural or industrial integration. The old co- 
lonial divisions may suggest one combination 
of states, but economic or political interests 
may point a different way. Finally, the lin- 
guistic barriers between French and English 
Africa may impede groupings that otherwise 
would be dictated by geography and re- 
sources. 

Another question is how the United States 
can harmonize its aid with Britain and 
France, whose roles are often more signifi- 
cant, so as to work toward a common eco- 
nomic strategy. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. First of all, I should 
like to compliment and congratulate the 
Senator from New York for a very ar- 
ticulate, inspiring, and tremendously 
moving speech on this question of for- 
eign aid. My only regret is that he did 
not make it at the beginning of the de- 
bate; because, contrary to what he has 
recommended and so well reasoned, we 
have already made very serious cuts in 
this bill, cuts which I consider to be 
most regrettable. 

I should like to join with the Senator 
in everything he has said. I agree with 
him and I support him in the statements 
he has made. It is American statesman- 
ship at its best. 

A matter that has puzzled me during 
the past four Presidential administra- 
tions is the frustration of foreign aid. 
Whether it was President Truman, 
President Eisenhower, President Ken- 
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nedy, or now President Johnson, all men 
of very wide experience, each dedicated 
to the welfare of this great society of 
ours, each devoted to the security of our 
Nation and the peace of the world, each, 
in his turn has come before Congress, 
year after year, in his dedication and 
in his attempt to carry out his responsi- 
bility under the Constitution to adminis- 
ter the foreign policy of this country. 
Each has consistently, constantly, and 
persistently advocated a foreign aid 
program, 

Each has seen the role that an affluent 
America must play in a world plagued 
by the desperate needs of yesterday and 
of today—needs that will grow tomorrow 
beyond desperation unless we see the 
picture as displayed by the Senator from 
New York—and make it our purpose to 
make tomorrow better. 

Each President has made a logical 
presentation to Congress. 

With what result? 

Each President has had a miserable 
experience with Congress—so much so 
that it has become an enigma why the 
Chief Executive, the one man, elected by 
all the péople, who is charged with the 
development of this society and the peace 
of the world, must be subjected to this 
sabotage. The President has recom- 
mended a very modest amount, as the 
Senator from New York has brought out, 
to keep this world together. After all, 
we are the most affluent society in the 
world. If we allow the world to fall 
apart, we who have the most have the 
most to lose. All we are trying to do, 
is to keep the world together by extend- 
ing a helping hand to those who cannot 
help themselves. 

Every time a foreign aid bill has come 
before us, there have been attempts to 
whittle it down, to chop it down, and 
to destroy it. In this year of 1966 the 
situation is no different. Already we 
have done a terrific scissors and hatchet 
job on the bill. By the time we get 
through it, it will not be recognizable 
as an aid bill. 

I hope that the eloquent remarks of 
the Senator from New York have not 
fallen on deaf ears. Here is a man who 
has traveled the world over and has seen 
human need at first hand. Here is a 
man who has been privy under two Presi- 
dents to the most intimate information 
that could come to any government. He 
stands before us today and tells us that 
we have the resources and the responsi- 
bility to keep this world together, if it is 
to be kept together at all. His facts and 
figures are unanswerable. The respon- 
sibility falls the greatest upon our sen- 
atorial shoulders. I hope that Congress, 
and particularly the Senate, having 
heard him—vwill heed him. A 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I thank 
the Senator for his remarks. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Louisiana. Under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, the pending business is 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, at 
this point I simply wished to respond 
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with a few words to what the distin- 
sane Senator from Rhode Island has 
said. 

Mr. President, as is well known, I voted 
for the original Marshall plan, and I have 
no excuses to make; I would probably 
vote for it again. 

But when the Senator from Rhode 
Island and the President of the United 
States state that these are barebones 
requests, I should like to refer to the 
appropriations made last year. 

We had a barebones suggestion by the 
President of the United States of $3,400 
million, But when you add the $3,400 
million to the $1,750 million for surplus 
commodities, and when you add to that 
the amounts that we provide each year 
in order to finance the international 
banks, to which we contribute heavily, 
you will find that the barebones appro- 
priations of last year did not amount to 
$3.4 billion, but to $6.8 billion. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the 
amount that we appropriated for fiscal 
year 1966, the fiscal year which ended 
on June 30, was as large an amount as 
was provided when the Senate first con- 
sidered and provided funds for the 
foreign aid program. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
would like to enunciate the great adage: 

Cast your bread upon the water. 


In the process and profit of doing that, 
our gross national product has risen from 
$650 billion a year to $750 billion a year. 
With all our generosity we have become 
richer. What I am saying here this 
afternoon is that we have given the 
money to a degree that is modest com- 
pared to our means. Whatever we have 
given we have given it in love of neigh- 
bor to alleviate the suffering and poverty 
in the rest of the world. I do not think 
it is disgraceful. I think it is a mark 
of distinction for America. 

It would be a world tragedy if America 
did not care. 

It would be a national shame if Amer- 
ica did not share. 

Mr, McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the views 
expressed by the Senator from New York 
today. Iam glad that he made reference 
to the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on yesterday in authorizing 
$58.6 billion for military expenditures. 
The Senator might have added that that 
was $1 billion more than the administra- 
tion wanted. 

While we are going through the exer- 
cise here of curtailing the administra- 
tion request for a very modest expendi- 
ture for economic and technical assist- 
ance, we are also being treated to an 
exercise in which Congress is forcing an 
additional $1 billion on the administra- 
tion for armaments that the administra- 
tion says it does not want and has no 
plans to spend. 

Beyond that, the news article to which 
the Senator referred informs us that the 
Pentagon has another $42 billion left 
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over from their previous authorizations. 
That money has not been spent. There- 
fore, with the additional $58.6 billion, 
they now have approximately $100 bil- 
lion to spend in the fiscal year 1967. 

Earlier today I offered an amendment 
to provide that the United States ought 
not to reduce the economic and technical 
assistance that we are giving worldwide 
to less than 10 percent of what we are 
spending on our highly questionable ef- 
fort in Vietnam. 

As the Senator suggested, approxi- 
mately $20 billion a year is being ex- 
pended in Vietnam. Some estimates are 
higher than that. I think that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the senior Senator from 
Georgia, has estimated our Vietnam ex- 
penses at approximately $2 billion a 
month. Certainly, if we can afford, in 
the name of freedom, to spend approxi- 
mately $24 billion a year in Vietnam, we 
ought to be able to find some way to 
spend 10 percent of that amount for all 
the remainder of the world—Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and the Middle East. 
For every $10 that we spend in Vietnam, 
we should surely be able to allocate $1 to 
the remaining countries of the world to 
help meet their serious problems. 

I earlier asked that my amendment be 
laid temporarily aside because of a prior 
understanding with the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits] that his amend- 
ment would be considered first. 

Since then, I have discussed the 
amendment with the Senator from 
Arkansas IMr. FULBRIGHT], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Although I think it is 
a worthy amendment, the Senator from 
Arkansas feels that a majority of the 
Senate would probably oppose it. So, I 
think, under the circumstances, I shall 
not ask that it be further considered. 
Again let me say that I wholeheartedly 
endorse what the Senator from New York 
has said. There are, indeed, rich moral, 
political, and economic dividends that 
can come to us, to our children, and to 
the world when we join in a cooperative 
effort to raise standards of life in the de- 
veloping countries of the globe, 

Mr, MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York, I yield. 

Mr, MOSS. Mr, President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from New York on 
what he has said here today. I think 
perhaps it should have been said earlier 
in the course of the debate. It awakens 
in our minds many of the things that 
have been going on in the Senate for 
these past few days as we have our an- 
nual free for all in an effort to see wheth- 
er we can pick apart the foreign aid bill 
with the greatest ferocity. 

This is one of the reasons that I 
strongly supported the proposal for an 
authorization for a longer period of time 
than for 1 year, 

It seems to me that we come back and 
go through this exercise again and again. 
I do not believe that anyone who heard 
the speech of the Senator or anyone who 
will read the speech can help but be im- 
pressed with the facts he mentioned con- 
cerning our great affluence in this coun- 
try, the vast productive power, and the 
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great consumption of goods that exists 
in this country. 

Nevertheless, we are here cutting funds 
in every possible place on a bill that 
would lend some assistance to the less 
fortunate of the world. It certainly is in 
our own interest to stabilize and help 
the governments and peoples of the world 
to reach a higher pinnacle of economic 
self-sufficiency. 

I think the Senator from New York 
has rendered a great service to us here 
today. 

I associate myself with his comments 
and commend him highly. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator. I wish 
to make an additional remark regard- 
ing the miscalculation that I perhaps 
made, and that perhaps others made, 
about not speaking at the beginning of 
the debate. 

I think all of us felt that we generally 
supported foreign aid. We realized the 
importance of the various programs 
around the world, and the position of 
the United States around the world. 
The foreign aid program had been very 
modest; it had been proposed by the ad- 
ministration, and supported by the 
country. It was obvious that there 
would be some changes, but generally, 
from the information given to me, it was 
felt that the measure would receive the 
support of the Senate. It was only after 
the debate commenced, these last few 
days, that we realized that the measure 
did not have that kind of support. In 
fact, in my judgment, the measure is 
badly damaged, was destroyed in many 
areas, 

I think that if we were to examine 
our position in the Senate now and 
realize how different our position is from 
the position of this body in the 1940’s and 
1950’s on the aid that was given to Eu- 
rope and other countries, we would 
realize that we in the United States are 
as powerful as we are and are able to 
sit in this Senate Chamber because of 
the efforts made by others 20 or 30 years 
ago. 

We have the same responsibility to 
the next generation of Americans. But 
instead we are making only one-third 
of the effort our predecessors were will- 
ing tomake. And the next generation of 
Americans, the next generation of politi- 
cal leaders, will have to face hatred and 
distrust of the United States all over the 
globe because we have saved a few dollars 
today. 

We certainly should not be proud of 
that legacy. I think it will present a 
major problem for us. 

The profit, for instance, of the General 
Motors Corp.—one of our finer corpora- 
tions—is $2.2 billion a year, which is 
more than the gross national product of 
half of the countries of the world. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator does not quite reflect what some 
of us, at least, think about the AID pro- 
gram. It is not the amount that we 
question. It is the manner in which the 
program has been administered, and the 
use to which aid has been put by the ad- 
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ministration. For example, they have 
used our aid as one justification for in- 
tervention in the civi: war in Vietnam. 

The engagement in the war itself col- 
ors the judgment of many of us, in my 
opinion, at least, as to the validity and 
wisdom of this form of intervention all 
around the world. 

The Senator from Rhode Island made 
a very impassioned and eloquent plea 
concerning charitable contributions. I 
have never regarded this program as 
justifiable on the basis of charity. It 
is much too large for a charity program. 
It is not a relief program. We have had 
relief programs under UNRRA in its 
different stages. 

A day or two ago, the majority leader 
offered to send $25,000 as relief to Outer 
Mongolia. Relief aid is a tradition with 
this country. However, I never think of 
this foreign aid program as being a char- 
itable program, any more than I think of 
old-age assistance or social security as 
being charitable programs. 

It is a program which this country has 
deliberately adopted for justifiable rea- 
sons as being in our own interests. I 
think the program should be adminis- 
tered on a nonnational basis. 

I would go along with the Senator from 
New York as to amounts if the program 
were administered through the proper 
international agencies. For example, the 
Senator cited Mr. Woods, who made, I 
thought, a very important statement 
the other day with regard to IDA. Ifa- 
vor his proposal. 

I would favor not only the amount he 
proposed, but also the diversion of much 
of our aid through such agencies. But 
our bilateral aid program has, in my 
view, over these recent years, accumu- 
lated some very serious political barna- 
cles, if I may call them that. It has 
created some serious problems for us, 
among them the involvement in Vietnam. 

I am not willing to continue to use 
this tool, which could be used very bene- 
ficially to promote both our interests and 
the interests of the developing countries, 
in the way that it is now being used. 

T am not for undertaking a policy of 
hegemony in Asia, certainly not without 
very serious consideration and approval 
by the Senate. I, therefore, am inclined 
to reexamine this program very thor- 
oughly. 

The Senator from New York men- 
tioned his proposal for reexamination of 
the program which was adopted last year. 
I am in favor of that. I have no objec- 
tion to it. 

I may say that I am unable to read 
parts of the copy that I have. I wonder 
whether the Senator could present a 
printed copy for the benefit of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

AMENDMENT NO. 696 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I send the amendment to the 
desk and ask that it be printed and lie on 
the table. I intend to offer it tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If it is identical to 
the committee’s proposal of last year, 
providing for the restudy of aid, I point 
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out that we have already agreed to the 
need for such a review. The committee 
considered and recommended it last year. 
I do not wish the record to appear to 
indicate that some of us who have voted 
for these cuts have suddenly decided that 
we should close our pocketbooks and do 
nothing to help the poor nations. My 
complaint is about the manner in which 
we are providing aid. I think the way 
the program is now constituted is self- 
defeating and is doing great harm. 

Numerous studies have been made. A 
whole book was written recently about 
our program in Nepal, and the conclu- 
sion was that it has done more harm 
than good. I believe this can be said 
about a number of places around the 
earth. 

It is a misunderstanding and a mis- 
representation to say that those of us 
who voted for certain restrictions and 
cuts are turning our backs on the world, 
have no interest at all, and do not realize 
that this isa rich country. We are rich, 
but we have much to learn. We are 
not nearly as wise as we are rich. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I have 
some serious reservations about the 
struggle that is now taking place in 
Vietnam, and about some of the steps 
that are being taken. I do not believe 
that if we look back over the history of 
the war in Vietnam, we can say mistakes 
have not been made. Mistakes have 
been made by every administration, in- 
cluding that in which I served the longest 
period of time—the administration of 
President Kennedy. But I do not be- 
lieve we can say the determining mistake 
that was made was in giving foreign aid 
and foreign assistance to Vietnam. 
There have been mistakes, and perhaps 
that might have been one; but I believe 
it is pretty far down on the list of errors 
made in Vietnam or southeast Asia over 
the last 10 years. 

If we are going to look at Vietnam 
and say we should cut back on foreign 
aid, we should consider the situation in 
the forties and fifties. We are now giv- 
ing approximately a third of our budget 
and of our gross national product as 
compared to what we gave 15 years ago. 

All Members of the Senate have trav- 
eled. Although mistakes have been 
made, some of these programs have been 
very effective. Some of these programs 
have saved the lives of many tens of 
thousands of people. Some of these pro- 
grams have permitted hundreds of 
thousands of young men and women to 
obtain an education and removed the 
burden of ignorance from their backs. 

I do not know about the situation in 
Nepal; I accept the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas about that. But I 
believe we also should look at what has 
been done all over the world that has 
been good, and why people look to the 
United States. Why do they think there 
is something special about the United 
States? Itis not just because of what we 
have done internally, that our companies 
and corporations have grown. It is the 
Peace Corps, and also the fact that we 
have in a generous way given our aid and 
assistance to those countries, in helping 
them to develop themselves. We have a 
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responsibility as the most developed na- 
tion in the world. We have taken an in- 
terest in them. If we have decided not 
to be an isolationist country, and that 
we have a role to play in the world, then 
it should be something more than going 
in when a war takes place, as in Vietnam, 
and being able to buy bigger tanks and 
better planes and larger bombs and kill- 
ing more people and more Communists 
or Vietcongs, or whatever they might be 
called, than any other country. 

I believe that we have a responsibility 
on the other side, to attempt to prevent 
those situations from arising, not just 
for ourselves, but also for the next 
generation. 

In Tanzania there is 97 percent illit- 
eracy, and the life expectancy is under 
35 years of age. We are giving $10 mil- 
lion to Tanzania, and we spend 80 per- 


cent of that in the United States. This 
percentage is in the form of food. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. The money 


amount is really very small. 

The Senator from New York has 
drawn attention to the fact that a bill 
has been passed providing $58 billion for 
defense. The other day the Secretary 
said that we have spent $850 billion for 
defense since World War II. According 
to the figures of the minority leader, 
about which there is some question on 
items, we have spent roughly $114 bil- 
lion, less than one-eighth that amount, 
for our aid program. I do not object to 
the amount; I am only saying that I be- 
lieve there is a more effective way of 
administering our aid effort. 

The one outstanding example of suc- 
cess was the Marshall plan. That was 
not administered as a unilateral pro- 
gram. We utilized the OEEC to plan and 
administer the program and we fur- 
nished the money. 

Iam only saying that I believe it would 
be a great thing if we could take one- 
tenth of the amount now spent for mili- 
tary purposes and give it to the Interna- 
tional Bank or the U.N. Development 
Fund and have it used to help build up 
the societies and economies of the under- 
developed world. 

One of the distinctive things we have 
tried to develop since World War I, in 
my opinion, has been a cooperative, 
multilateral, approach—not a unilateral 
approach—to world problems. 

What I believe I detect in recent state- 
ments of this administration—and I am 
not sure the Senator does not confirm 
them—is that this whole program is just 
for the United States, that we should do 
it; that the United States, because it is 
rich, ought to undertake a program of re- 
habilitation and assistance around the 
world. I believe we can make a great 
contribution monetarily, and I believe 
we can do it through these organizations. 
I do not believe we have the wisdom to do 
it, but even more, I do not believe any 
nation can, as a national entity, under- 
take this kind of job and do it effectively. 
Inevitably, it is bound to become tainted 
with the suspicion—if not the fact—of 
materialism or paternalism. These 
words have acquired certain rather bad 
connotations by their use. 

I believe a trend in this direction is 
already in progress. If a country under- 
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takes to administer this kind of program 
worldwide, in accordance with its own in- 
dividual views, without utilizing an in- 
ternational organization, the effort will 
ultimately defeat its purpose. It will not 
bring about political peace and social and 
economic reform, in the countries it tries 
to help. It will only end up in political 
competition with other countries. 

Even now, I believe that our aid pro- 

gram has inspired Russia to start one; 
also the Chinese, who probably never 
would have done so on a competitive 
basis. 
What would make sense to me is that 
our undertaking to bring about improve- 
ments in the underdeveloped countries 
should be a cooperative program through 
the international agencies; and, hope- 
fully, we should enlist aid not only from 
the Western World but also from Russia. 
The Russians are having second thoughts 
and disillusionment about some of their 
aid programs, for many of the same rea- 
sons that trouble our program. They 
had experience in Ghana, in Iraq, and 
in Indonesia that was not unlike our ex- 
perience in certain countries. This hap- 
pened for the same reasons, I may say— 
resentment of the smaller countries at 
the incursion of big, rich countries. 

I believe there is an inherent defect in 
this approach. I am perfectly willing to 
match the desires of the Senator from 
New York as to amounts, if the program 
is administered by the international 
agencies. 

All we need to do is to make up our 
minds to approach this problem as a 
member of the community of nations, 
and not just as the great United 
States, which is going to tell everybody 
what to do and pay them to do it, as we 
are now doing in a number of instances. 
That, I believe, is the real difference be- 
tween us. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I ap- 
preciate that. 

The Senator referred to other coun- 
tries. It is true that the United States, 
on the basis of its gross national product 
and its budget, even at the present time 
gives less percentagewise than France or 
Germany, for instance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would have to 
say that they provide assistance in a very 
different way to their colonies. Let us 
say that their aid is in the nature of an 
investment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the French do 


-not go around giving grants. About 99 


percent of their aid goes to their colonies 
where they know what the results of the 
aid will be, and it is really in the nature 
of an economic investment, in my opin- 
ion. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I have 
no disagreement with what the Senator 
from Arkansas suggests. 

If we can develop in the Senate and in 
the Government a program of adminis- 
tering aid in a fashion which would be 
more acceptable, I would be completely in 
favor of that. That is why I suggested 
that there be formed a committee to 
make a study of our foreign aid to see if 
we are proceeding in the best possible 
way. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am sorry. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
one of the reasons I suggest that this 
committee should make a study of it to 
determine what we should do. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I agree 
with the Senator that what was effective 
for the forties, fifties, or the early sixties 
we might not want for the 1970’s. In the 
meantime, it is my strong feeling that 
we should not burn down the house while 
trying to reach understandings either in 
the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
or in the executive branch. 

If we get beyond what the Senator 
from Rhode Island referred to, I think 
we have a moral responsibility in connec- 
tion with our self-interest. 

I think all of us have traveled around 
the world and everyone would feel that 
what we did in the forties, the fifties, or 
the early sixties in the aid program has 
been in our self-interest. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Some of it has, but 
not all of it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I do not 
think all of it. But while trying to find 
an answer, to have the whole program 
fall apart at the seams and bring all 
kinds of repercussions, not only for the 
present but for the future of the United 
States, does not seem to me to make a 
great deal of sense. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know why 
the Senator thinks it has fallen apart. 
The bill has not been completed. What 
does the Senator mean by “falling 
apart“? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I am re- 
ferring to the amendments that have 
been accepted over the last 2 days. I re- 
fer to the fact that there was a modest 
proposal in the beginning which is get- 
ting more restricted each year. 

I find in this critical period and in the 
last 2 days less of an effort that is neces- 
sary on the part of the executive branch 
of the Government to marshal the forces 
of business, labor, churches, and others 
interested in this matter to develop pub- 
lic interest in the importance of the aid 
program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator that the administration is so pre- 
occupied with making war that they have 
very little time for anything else—time 
or money. They are spending about $2 
billion a month in the prosecution of this 
futile war in southeast Asia. There is 
$68 billion in this budget and they do not 
have the time or the money for this 
program. i 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I 
thought that maybe the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHTI would make 
up for that deficit. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is nothing 
new about my views about this multi- 
laterialism, if the Senator had something 
else on his mind. 

But 3 or 4 years ago I began to plead 
with the Senate. We put in a provision 
authorizing the diversion of loan funds 
for the International Bank where they 
have & good reputation for administer- 
ing this kind of program for the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. It 
was approved by the Senate and by the 
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House of Representatives, but the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the other 
body refused to abide by it and put in 
a limitation which would prohibit it. 

We tried it year after year. There is 
no other way to do it. This is not a 
rational view. I am hopeful of bringing 
about a change. 

I am perfectly willing to have a com- 
mittee. As a matter of fact, I advocated 
it last year, and the Senator from Ore- 
gon did. The House of Representatives 
would not approve it last year. They 
were adamant about it. We passed it 
here with little opposition. This entire 
matter should be restudied and some new 
approach taken. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield 
to the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
ING], 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I would like to make the comment 
at this time that the emphasis in the 
speech of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Kennepy], and in the colloquy of 
my good friend the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and others who 
have joined them in exalting foreign aid, 
is that those who have introduced 
amendments are aiming to slash, ruin, 
downgrade, and diminish the foreign 
aid program. 

As a matter of fact to this bill provid- 
ing economic aid I have six amendments, 
one of which has already been accepted 
by the Senate. It happens that not one 
of my six amendments cuts a single 
nickel from the pending bill. They are 
designed to improve the program. Some 
of the amendments will be adopted as 
some of mine have been in the past and 
are part of the existing foreign aid 
procedure. 

The amendments which I have sub- 
mitted and will offer would materially 
improve the program. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
the report issued by me as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Foreign Expendi- 
tures of the Committee on Government 
Operations which gives a case study of 
one country which was selected because 
it was in its area, Latin America, most 
advantageous from the standpoint of 
prospective success. Yet the report is 
an objective and factual exhibit of the 
tremendous errors which have been 
committed in the past in our foreign 
aid programs and have not been recti- 
fied by experience, and which if recti- 
fied would greatly strengthen and im- 
prove the foreign aid program. 

There are few of us who do not believe 
that some foreign aid program is neces- 
sary. But the fact is that as it has been 
administered and misapplied, the pro- 
gram has been greatly weakened. That 
is why many of us seem to be and are 
critical of it. If we are to improve the 
program, it is not going to be by the 
mere addition of money. Experience 
has shown that larger doses of the wrong 
medicine do not effect a cure. 

There is also another aspect to be 
considered. There has been a certain 
amount of—perhaps not conscious— 
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misrepresentation. The President sends 
down a budget, as the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana pointed out 
which is declared to be a “barebones” 
request. Yet it is less than half of the 
program. There are all kinds of other 
spigots which more than double the al- 
leged barebones request. 

The loans being made under it at 
negligible rates of interest are one large 
spigot running into billions of dollars, 
We have tried to raise the interest rate. 
Many are loans which will never be re- 
paid. They are, in reality, grants, but 
the American people are asked to con- 
sider them as loans. 

I remember 3 years ago when I was in 
Egypt on a foreign aid study I was 
present when our Ambassador signed an 
agreement with Nasser to build a power- 
plant in West Cairo. The terms of that 
loan provided for no repayment of capi- 
tal for the first 10 years. The interest 
was to be at three-quarters of 1 percent 
during the entire period, and it was to 
run for a period of 40 years. That was 
not a loan. It was a gift. A power- 
plant is a profit-making, self-liquidating 
enterprise. The loan should have been 
made at the rate the American people 
are obliged to pay for their money. 

We have been making that type of 
loan all over the world. It makes people 
wonder what kind of suckers we are. 
There are some types of loans, whether 
for schools, roads, or some other project 
which do not generate revenue where 
the token interest rates may be justified. 
We have not been as vigilant as we 
should be in the interest rates, and this 
has been brought up year after year 
without much improvement. 

In many instances we have unques- 
tioningly accepted the foreign aid pro- 
gram of the administration. The 
amount of money we ladle out is not 
the answer. It is the way in which it 
is administered. 

Instead of giving money promiscuously 
all over the world, often rushing in be- 
fore a nation is even independent, we 
should give it to those countries which 
are willing to cooperate and are willing 
to make self-help efforts and have an 
appreciation of their responsibility to 
help expend these vast sums honestly 
and prudently. 

I remember that 5 years ago John K. 
Galbraith, one of our leading economists 
and recently our Ambassador to India, 
wrote an article in the quarterly For- 
eign Affairs in which he pointed out 
four conditions to make foreign aid ef- 
fective, and without which it could 
not be so. 

First, in the country receiving aid 
there should be a knowledgeable elite 
which knew how to receive foreign aid 
and use it; second, that the people in 
its government would have to be honest 
so that the money would not be stolen; 
third that there would be a sense of 
social justice in the government so that 
the money would not stay at the top 
and benefit a few, but would percolate 
through its social structure to all levels; 
and fourth, such country would have to 
have a sense of direction, purpose, and 
destiny. 
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Those are desirable guidelines, but ex- 
cept in one instance they have not been 
followed. If these desirable guidelines 
had been adopted, our program would 
be infinitely more successful and would 
have far more support by the American 
people and in the Congress than it ap- 
pears to have. 

Let me say in conclusion that it is 
difficult for some of us to be wholly en- 
thusiastic about scattering our funds 
generously in all parts of the world when 
we are cutting down our own essential 
programs at home, when for example 
the administration has sought to elimi- 
nate even the milk program for our chil- 
dren, and cuts out other authorized proj- 
ects which our own people need. It is 
difficult, therefore, to work up any fervor 
for far more lavish projects abroad, for 
which there is often doubtful validity. 
That is probably the most compelling 
reason why so many of us have doubts 
about the foreign aid program today. I 
consider that our first obligation is to 
the folks at home. Nevertheless I have 
sought to improve the foreign aid pro- 
gram to weigh its importance in rela- 
tion to our domestic needs but not to 
weaken it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Alaska. I also appreciate his efforts, with 
which I frequently agree. I appreciate 
his dedication to strengthening the for- 
eign aid program. 

I am sure that mistakes have been 
made in the foreign aid program. Mis- 
takes have also been made in the mili- 
tary program. The Senator knows that 
hundreds of millions of dollars—perhaps 
billions of dollars—have been wasted by 
the military at various times, in the 
wrong kind of shells, the wrong kind of 
planes, the wrong kind of tanks, or the 
wrong kind of ships. Fuel has been 
wasted. Planes have been wasted. How- 
ever, but just because it has not been 
completely successful or completely ef- 
fective, or because we can point out cor- 
ruption, inefficiency, or bad judgment, 
we do not suddenly cut out the whole 
military program. 

As the Senator knows, the defense 
budget this year will be $58.6 billion. 

I agree with the Senator that the pro- 
gram has not always been administered 
in the best possible way. It is admin- 
istered by human beings. General Elec- 
tric has made mistakes. General Motors 
has made mistakes. All of us as Senators 
have made mistakes because we are hu- 
man beings. The foreign aid program 
will make mistakes, too. But if we look 
at the overall picture of foreign aid over 
the past 20 years, we know that it has 
benefited not only people all around the 
world, but also ourselves. That is what 
I think is to our best interests. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a few remarks prompted in part 
by the statement of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

As one who has supported every for- 
eign aid program beginning with the 
Marshall plan, I do not feel that the 
votes I cast yesterday are calculated to 
tear the program apart. The two im- 
portant votes yesterday dealt with the 
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Development Loan Fund, one with re- 
spect to the amount available and the 
other with respect to the interest rate. 

I do not know to what extent all Mem- 
bers of the Senate have studied the pro- 
grams. Certain members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations have studied 
them in detail, of course. I hold in my 
hand only one of the several compilations 
which were available, some in confiden- 
tial form. 

Does the Senate realize that many of 
these loans, at these unreasonably low 
interest rates, are made to our largest 
U.S. corporations for investment abroad? 

They are made to concerns—I shall not 
name them because I do not criticize 
them, and to name them in this context 
might be interpreted by some as criti- 
cism—whose securities are on the board 
in the New York Stock Exchange, cor- 
porations which could sell their stock in 
the United States and raise their own 
money, corporations which, in fact, could 
borrow within the countries where they 
expect to make investments. 

Please understand that not all loans, 
not even a majority of the loans, are 
made to U.S. corporations. But, I say 
that when a large U.S. corporation with 
unprecedented profits flowing into its 
coffers wishes to make an investment 
abroad, there should be a limit to the 
subsidy which the American taxpayers 
should be called upon to supply. 

Shall we continue to loan money at 
1 percent when there are people in our 
own country—like the expectant mother 
who came to me this week complaining 
that she and her husband could not ob- 
tain a GI loan to build a home in which 
to rear the child. We should think of 
what effect current policies are having 
here at home. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point, just out 
of curiosity concerning his presentation? 

Mr. GORE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am somewhat 
amazed at what the Senator is saying. 
Is it not because the American company 
is really the builder of the project, but 
the recipient nation must pay back the 
bill—the benefits, or whatever it is being 
built, because of our interest to see that 
the money is spent in America through 
an American firm. Naturally, the proj- 
ect will have to be built depending en- 
tirely upon the economic situation in the 
recipient country and how we feel about 
that country. But they have to pay back 
the debt. In other words, this is not a 
loan made to the American company. 
The loan is made to the country. The 
company is the beneficiary because it is 
contracting and it is the company that 
will do the building. That is the way I 
understand it. I have gone into this 
thoroughly myself. I am on the com- 
mittee, too, that listens to this. 

Mr. GORE. Well, Mr. President, the 
situation which the able senior Senator 
from Rhode Island describes certainly 
prevails in many cases, but by no means 
all. Loans are made for which the 
United States corporations or the foreign 
subsidiaries of a large United States cor- 
porations are the direct beneficiaries. 
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Here is the modus vivendi of repay- 
ment. The corporation which invests, 
let us say, in Brazil, repays the loan, not 
to the United States but to the Govern- 
ment of Brazil. The corporation repays 
the loan but with a grace. period, not 
over a 40-year period, but in 15 years to 
the Government of Brazil. It is the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil, then, which enjoys 
the long and very generous period of 
repayment, not the U.S. corporation that 
really obtains the credit at comparatively 
low rates for capital investment abroad. 

This is presented to us and justified 
to us on the ground that that country 
has a great problem of balance of pay- 
ments. Well, the United States has a 
slight problem of balance of payments, 
too. 

It has not been submitted to the satis- 
faction of some members of the com- 
mittee that a U.S. corporation with vast 
investments already in existence in a 
given country could not borrow within 
that country. { 

But, this is only one of the questions. 
The question of amount, I think, is only 
one of the questions involved. That was 
in one of the amendments. When the 
United States has an enormous financial 
drain burdening it, and when the Presi- 
dent calls the leaders of Congress to- 
gether and admonishes them to reduce 
governmental programs here at home 
that go to the very essence of our social 
welfare, then it may be prudent for Con- 
gress to seek some ways to reduce this 
particular program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield at that 


point? 
Mr. GORE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I think, if 
United States corporations desire to in- 
vest, they should be willing to borrow 
their own funds on their own debentures, 
rather than seek subsidy from the U.S. 
Treasury. This reduction would not 
seriously harm the program. 

What about the interest rates? I do 
not subscribe to policies which have 
brought about artificially high interest 
rates, which have restricted credit and 
tightened the supply of money. Interest 
rates are artificially high, pushed to 
present unreasonable rates by govern- 
ment programs and actions or the lack 
thereof. 

Shall the foreign aid program, shall 
foreign loans, be the only exceptions to 
the extra toll the use of money is taking 
now? 

It seems to me the program started 
with some relationship to the cost of 
borrowing in the United States. That 
cost of borrowing on the part of the 
United States Government has drasti- 
cally increased. 

The amendment adopted yesterday 
raises the interest rate from 1 to 2 per- 
cent for the first 10 years of such loans. 
This may hinder some projects, but in 
every State of the Union there are coun- 
ties and cities galore that are postpon- 
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ing projects to build schools, hospitals, 
and water systems because of high in- 
terest rates. 

In every community in this country 
there are men and women who want to 
build homes. The desire to build homes 
is not less than it was 5 years ago. It is 
more. But there now is the lowest rate 
of home construction in 5 years. Why? 
Because lumber is in short supply? No. 
Because bricks are in short supply? No. 
Because of the high interest rates and 
the unavailability of money for home 
mortgages. 

So I say, while we consider raising the 
interest rates under the bill from 1 to 2 
percent, think of the small businessmen, 
in America, many of whom are now pay- 
ing 8 percent. Think of young fathers 
and mothers who desire to build homes 
but are unable to do so because of the 
rt which our Government has pur- 
sued. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Would it not be safe 
to say that when the businessmen pay 
8-percent interest, this is only the start; 
that the ultimate consumer will be the 
one who will be paying the 8 percent, 
because of the increase in the cost of the 
product he will buy from that company? 

Mr. GORE. Of course, 

Mr. MILLER. So we have this situa- 
tion 

Mr. GORE. If I may interrupt, the 
high interest rate is a very important 
cause of the rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. MILLER. So we have this unfor- 
tunate situation. We have high interest 
rates which ultimately are going to be 
borne by the general consumer, and we 
have the reason for that increase in in- 
terest rates in the form of inflation, be- 
cause inflation always brings increases 
in interest rates, and the general con- 
sumer will absorb them. 

I wish to make the point with my col- 
league that if he will trace where infia- 
tion comes from, he will end up finding 
its cause in the Congress, because in 
every case the majority of the Members 
of Congress have voted to run our Goy- 
ernment deeper and deeper into debt 
year after year. It is such a foundation 
for inflation which brings about high in- 
terest rates. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I shall 
close by saying that I expect to vote for 
passage of the bill, as I have voted for 
all foreign aid bills. I am beginning to 
have some doubts, I may say. We seem 
to have as good relations if not better, 
with countries we have not aided as with 
those we have aided. But as one who 
has supported the bill, and still expects 
to do so, I do not wish to sit still when 
the charge is made that I am tearing 
down the program when I wish to bring 
about a reduction which I hope will re- 
sult in American corporations borrowing 
their own money upon their own vast 
resources, and raising interest rates just 
a little. The increase in interest rates is 
not equal to the rise in the effective in- 
terest rates in the United States, but 
the increase in the interest rates now in 
the bill are a small increase, in an effort 
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to bring about some ratio between the 
rates at which the money is borrowed 
by the U.S. Treasury and the rates at 
which the loans are repaid. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Pursuant to the dis- 
cussion of the Senator from Tennessee 
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on interest rates, there appear, on page 
322 of the transcript of the hearings be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
two interesting tables showing the in- 
terest rates charged by other countries 
on loans to different nations of the world. 

If my colleagues will look at page 322 
of the hearings, they will find that the 
interest rates charged by Germany, 
France, Italy, and England by far ex- 
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ceed the 1 percent, and also the 2 per- 
cent to which we raised the original 1 
percent figure. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
tables appearing on page 322 of the 
transcript of the hearings be placed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


TABLE 7.—Interest rate structure of official bilateral loan commitments in 1962 


{Millions of dollars] 


3 percent 4 percent 5 percent 
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TABLE 8.—Interest rate structure of official bilateral loan commitments in 1968 
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Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. 

I might suggest, if he does not mind, 
that it was upon a motion offered by him, 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH), that the amortization interest 
rate after the grace period was raised 
from 2% to 3 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely associate 
myself with the remarks the Senator 
from Tennessee has made, They are a 
partial and very effective answer to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 

I wish to make a few comments on the 
Senator’s time, because the Senator from 
New York must return to his office, and 
I have notified him that I wish to make 
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certain replies to his speech, So far as 

his criticisms of those of us who have 

been voting to improve the foreign aid 

program by amendments are concerned, 

F disagree with his point of 
ew. 

In my judgment, those who are doing 
great injury to the foreign aid program 
of this country are those who have 
spoken this afternoon in support of the 
point of view of the Senator from New 
York, for they are among those Senators 
who have taken the position here in 
the Senate that there should be foreign 
aid, at any cost, and have been in favor 
of granting great authority to the ad- 
ministration to run foreign aid in any 
way it wants to. They are the very 
Senators, these ardent advocates of 
blank-check foreign aid who for the most 
part have not supported those amend- 
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ments. Some of them have not spoken. 
They have supported the position of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 

Let me say to the Senator from New 
York that, in my opinion, it is those who 
are criticizing and opposing our efforts 
to improve the foreign aid program 
through necessary amendments who are 
doing great harm to the foreign aid pro- 
gram. We do not have to yield to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
or the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], 
or the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], or the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. McGovern], or any of the rest 
of them who, for the most part, have 
been voting for blank-check foreign aid 
as it comes from the administration, and 
who have failed to support our amend- 
ments in order to adopt reforms that for- 
eign aid should have. 
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I say to my good friend from New 
York—and he knows we are good 
friends—that he has an obligation to 
come forward with a bill of particulars 
as to what we need to do to improve for- 
eign aid, instead of making the general 
statement he makes in this speech of his, 
which I think is a statement of confes- 
sion and avoidance—and he is a lawyer, 
and knows what I mean. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. As soon as I complete 
my charge. ` 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I 
thought the Senator said he wanted some 
information. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have 
yielded to the Senator from Oregon, after 
which I have agreed to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. Then I shall be 
happy to yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. MORSE. When the Senator says 
in his speech, “The foreign aid pro- 
gram has not been completely success- 
ful,” I am glad he recognizes that. When 
he says, “There has been corruption,” I 
am glad he recognizes that. When he 
says, “There have been abuses of other 
kinds in some of the recipient coun- 
tries,” I am glad he recognizes that. 

He continues: 

But if we consider the program as a whole— 
what is at stake, what has been accom- 
plished—1 believe we will conclude that it 
has been a significant success, and made a 
major difference in the security of the United 
States and the peace of the world. 


Mr. President, I believe he needs a bill 
of particulars on that. 

Let me say to my friend from New 
York that I believe it has been a success 
in some areas, and it has been a shock- 
ing failure in some areas; and the Sena- 
tor from New York ought to be in here, 
working shoulder to shoulder with us, 
in trying to get some reforms adopted 
in the aid program to eliminate those 
abuses, so that he and I and the rest of 
us can go forward with a foreign aid pro- 
gram double the amount that we are 
now spending. 

The Senator from Oregon, for the last 
few years, has said he is willing to vote 
for three times the amount of money now 
spent for foreign aid, if we will clean it 


up. 

I wish to say that the first obligation 
of the Senator from New York is to help 
us clean it up first, before he comes to 
the floor of the Senate in what is ob- 
viously a blitzkreig on the part of the 
administration to stop us from cleaning 
up foreign aid this year. 

Now is the time, may I say to my 
friend from New York, that we ought 
tocleanitup. Now is the time he should 
be supporting reforms in foreign aid, 
instead of giving us this very generalized 
speech, making a great emotional appeal 
for the morality of foreign aid. 

I agree on its morality in principle. 
But I wish to say to the Senator, I can- 
not see how I can, support this foreign 
aid bill as it has come up here, when we 
cannot get any support from the admin- 
istration to reform foreign aid. 

I did not hear the Senator mention a 
thing about the evidence of the Comp- 
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troller General that has been submitted 
year after year in regard to the inef- 
ficiency, the waste, and the corruption 
in foreign aid. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
reclaim the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral referred more directly to the military 
program, but I wish to say that economic 
aid, too, is wasteful. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not 
yield further, lest I get caught in this 
crossfire. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
not even looked at the Senator from 
Tennessee yet. I have only been looking 
at the Senator from New York. 

Mr. GORE. I promised to yield, some 
bit ago, to the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana. Then I shall yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has al- 
ready yielded to the Senator from New 
York. I have lots more I wish to say to 
him, but I am willing to do it on my 
own time. However, I think it is only 
fair that he have an opportunity to com- 
ment on what I have already said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Oregon. I do not wish to be unfair to 
the Senator from New York, and I shall 
not so be, but I think those gems of the 
Senator from New York will be suffi- 
ciently imperishable that I may live up 
to my commitment to yield first to the 
Senator from Indiana; and I am sure 
that the Senator from New York will use 
the time the better to prepare his re- 
sponse. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee wish to 
continue to speak? 

Mr. GORE. I wish to yield now to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I asked 
the Senator to yield to me sometime be- 
fore this last exchange started. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator wish 
me to yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I would like for the 
Senator from Tennessee to yield to me 
for a comment on the original remarks 
which the Senator from Tennessee made. 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I gather that the re- 
marks of the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from New York will probably 
be quite extended, and will not involve 
what I wish to talk about. 

First, I commend the Senator from 
Tennessee for his outstanding analysis 
of the problem with regard to interest 
rates. I point out, for the information 
of the Senate, that before the matter is 
concluded, I intend to offer an amend- 
ment affording another opportunity for 
some of those who have, it is claimed, 
gutted this bill, to make equal—more 
equal, at least—the interest rates our 
American people are required to pay at 
home with those the people from some of 
the foreign countries concerned are re- 
quired to pay. But that will come at a 
later time. 

I wish to say that those of us who have 
asked certain questions, those of us who 
are really for the first time saying no to 
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some of the things being asked in this 
bill, are following more or less what the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas has 
stated. He has done this numerous 
times; I should like to try to pull it all 
together once more. 

I think I can do this without taking 
too much time away from the fine delib- 
erations of the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from New York. 

There was a letter addressesd to the 
distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rusk, which said exactly the oppo- 
site of what he had said before in regard 
to how we got involved in Vietnam. 

As we go through the hearings before 
the Foreign Relations Committee, we 
find a statement there by Hon. Dean 
Rusk, the Secretary of State, in which he 
makes this voluntary statement—and 
this is not in answer to any specific ques- 
tion, but it is a voluntary statement, 
made by the Secretary of State, during 
the hearings on the supplemental foreign 
aid bill. 

He asks this question, in bold type: 
“Why are we in Vietnam?” 

Then he says, on page 567: 

It is this fundamental SEATO obligation 
that has, from the outset, guided our actions 
in South Vietnam. 


Here is the remarkable portion of what 
has always been admitted, and what 
causes all of the difficulty for so many of 
us who are now questioning this legisla- 
tion. On page 568, he voluntarily states— 
and I am quoting from the hearings: 

On October 1, 1954, President Eisenhower 
wrote to President Diem, offering “to assist 
the government of Vietnam in developing 
and maintaining a strong, viable state, capa- 
ble of resisting attempted subversion or ag- 
gression through military means.” 


This is a voluntary reference to a letter 
from the President of the United States, 
President Eisenhower, to President Diem. 
The thing about it is that it is pulled out 
of context. It does not point to the true 
facts. 

The true fact is that when you read 
that letter, the message to President 
Diem was a commitment on foreign aid, 
which got us involved in Vietnam. This 
was the whole point of it. This is the 
origin of it, and there is no language to 
the contrary which denies it. 

In fact, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Rusk, before he became confronted 
with this problem that it would affect the 
foreign aid bill, said differently at Las 
Vegas, and that is why the Las Vegas 
speech is so important. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has put that in the 
record. 

But let me read the portion of that 
statement from President Eisenhower 
which they do not like to discuss at this 
time. It is in the background informa- 
tion relating to southeast Asia and Viet- 
nam: 

The Secretary advised the 89th Congress, 


the Second Session, “the purpose of this 
oller! 


This is the offer of foreign assistance, 
right in this letter 
“is to assist the Government of Vietnam.” 


’ 
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You see, he has left out the purpose of 
the offer. The offer was a commitment 
on a condition. That offer of foreign aid 
and the offer of assistance was on a con- 
dition. The condition stated here was 
never met. 

But we have gone ahead and put our 
military forces in to back up this offer. 
This cannot be denied. It is in the 
record. 

I wish to compliment the Senator from 
Arkansas for bringing this to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. If this is to be the 
reason for the foreign aid, and we are 
going to back it up with the lives of 
American boys, without help from any 
of the other nations of the world, I think 
it is high time we call all these people 
to question, and I will excuse the Senator 
from New York if he did not understand 
this full background, I think it is all 
right to criticize those of us who voted 
yesterday, but if he wants to have a 
study, let him have a study. But the 
time has now come to vote; he is not 
going to have time to make that study 
before the vote on final passage of this 
measure. As for myself, I, for the first 
time since I have been in the Senate, 
will cast my vote against it. I am not 
going to do it with any reluctance, nor 
am I going to change my mind with any 
arm-twisting or criticism. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have 
been advised by the able junior Senator 
from New York that he will seek the 
floor in his own right. Therefore, I shall 
close my remarks in order that he may 
have an opportunity to respond to the 
statements of the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 

Just briefiy, before doing so, since I 
have referred to interest rates, let me 
remind the Senate that on yesterday 
President Johnson held a press confer- 
ence during which he was asked about 
high interest rates, slowdown in housing, 
and related matters. Somehow, from 
the President’s response the impression 
that Congress was at fault seemed to be 
conveyed. Secretary Fowler, it seems, a 
few days ago asked Congress to take 
some action, As I examine the action 
he has requested, it is certainly minor if 
not innocuous. It might actually result 
in increasing interest rates, rather than 
in decreasing them, 

Where does the fault, the responsi- 
bility for these unreasonably high inter- 
est rates lie? I should like to remind 
the Senate that President Roosevelt led 
this country through World War II with 
reasonable interest rates. President 
Truman led this country through the 
conflict in Korea with reasonable interest 
rates. Recently, President Johnson had 
an opportunity to appoint a man to the 
Federal Reserve Board, a man who would 
constitute the balance of power between 
the tight money advocates and those 
who wish a more reasonable structure 
and policy. What have we heard from 
the new man—tighter money, higher in- 
terest rates. It is impossible to conclude 
that this is not administration policy. 
The evidence is overwhelming. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator asked a question. Is 
it not true that officially it is our fault, 
and as a practical matter it is the fault 
of the President? That is the answer to 
the question. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am not 
going to deny responsibility. Under the 
Constitution it is clearly the responsi- 
bility of Congress, but unfortunately this 
power has devolved upon the President 
and upon the Federal Reserve Board. 

I do not wish to be supercritical. I 
plead for some relief so that fathers and 
mothers can build homes, so that com- 
munities can build community facilities, 
schools, hospitals, sewage disposal sys- 
tems, and fresh water systems, and so 
that we will be able to stop this trend of 
concentration of the Nation’s wealth 
into the hands of a mere few. 

Who suffers from this policy? It is 
the people who need to borrow money to 
build homes and the people who must 
buy a refrigerator, a stove, and house- 
hold appliances for their families. It is 
the people who must buy automobiles 
with which to go to work and the small 
businessmen who need to buy trucks and 
equipment to build buildings. 

It is these people, the mass of our 
people, who are suffering from these pol- 
icies. Yet we hear the cry in the Senate 
that we are wrecking the foreign aid pro- 
gram when we raise the interest rate on 
the foreign loans from 1 percent to 2 
percent. 

Ask the mother who comes to me and 
complains that she and her husband, the 
GI, cannot get a loan to build a home. 
Ask those few who are able to obtain a 
home mortgage loan how much they 
have to pay under the table in discount 
rates. Even the discount rate is more 
than 2 percent. 

Mr. President, lest I wax warm on this 
subject, I am going to exercise some self- 
discipline and listen to the junior Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I prob- 
ably take my own life in my hands, by 
intervening in the debate between Mem- 
bers of the majority party. I have lis- 
tened to the debate with interest and 
some joy. However, I do want to say 
that I think the Senator from New York 
has made a very notable speech this 
afternoon. There is no question that it 
was a good speech. It has stirred a 
storm. It has struck sparks and has 
caused some thinking. 

Chiefly, I think it a good speech be- 
cause he has turned the minds of Sen- 
ators toward the original purposes of the 
foreign aid program—purposes which 
have been enunciated, as the Senator 
from Rhode Island said, by four Presi- 
dents. 

I have had the honor of serving in the 
Senate when President Truman, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, President Kennedy, 
and President Johnson voiced the same 
aims which the Senator from New York 
has recalled so eloquently today. 

Its purposes are to help other coun- 
tries develop and advance the living con- 
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ditions of their people. And it is in our 
interest to assist peaceful growth and 
association of free countries. 

I do not think the Senator’s speech 
should be interpreted as neglecting the 
necessity of reforms and improvements. 
Every time the foreign aid bill is de- 
bated some reforms are included and 
many are suggested. I pay my tribute 
to the Senator from Oregon and to the 
Senator from Arkansas for their efforts 
toward reform commenced several years 
ago. Others have proposed reforms. 

In 1963 Congress agreed to an amend- 
ment which I submitted to establish a 
special committee similar to the one the 
Senator from New York proposes. It 
required an examination of the program 
in every country and a report whether 
aid should be continued or discontinued 
in specific countries. 

This year the debate has taken a new 
turn. The war in Vietnam—and, of 
course, it overshadows everything else— 
has entered into the debate, ironically, 
as an argument to abolish or critically 
reduce foreign aid as a peaceful arm of 
foreign policy. 

In saying this, I want to make it clear 
that I believe the cost of the war—ap- 
proximately $20 billion a year—must be 
considered as we vote on the total cost 
of this foreign aid bill. 

I did not vote for the cut yesterday 
because I thought it was too large. How- 
ever, I will vote for cuts that might be 
proposed in the days that follow in this 
debate, if they do not destroy the 
program. 

Another factor has entered this debate 
and moves against the bill, which I do not 
think valid in passing judgment on the 
merits of the bill. It is the resentment 
against the war in Vietnam and the op- 
position to certain policies of the ad- 
ministration. 

Some in the Congress now argue that 
the United States has entered new fields 
of policy and action, internationally. 
They argue that the U.S. policy is to gain 
its objectives by armed power. 

I have disagreed with some of the 
specific actions of the administration— 
the resumption and extension of bomb- 
ing. I urged negotiation before we were 
so largely committed, and shall continue 
to do so. 

But I do not believe our country, or the 
President, has adopted a policy of 
achieving its objectives by power and 
force. 

If there are those who consider that 
such a new policy has been adopted by 
our country—and there are some 
throughout the world who believe it— 
then I would argue even more that we 
ought to support a reasonable program 
on foreign aid, to hold out a generous 
and peaceful hand to other nations of 
the world, and not foster the idea, either 
in Congress or in the country, or in the 
world, that the United States has 
changed its policy of friendship and 
association with other countries which 
we believe leads toward peace. 

So I congratulate the Senator from 
New York on what I consider to be a 
speech which leads us back toward the 
true basis of our foreign aid program. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I will 
yield, but first I wish to say how much 
I appreciate the remarks of the Senator 
from Kentucky, who has not only had 
experience in the legislative branch of 
Government but also in the executive 
branch of Government, and in my opin- 
ion is so highly respected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Senator 
Cooper and I talked about whether we 
should intervene. As he represents Ken- 
tucky, the buffer State, he has decided for 
both of us that we should. 

I should like to say, very briefly, that 
I believe it is good and salutary and 
healthy to be called back to our origins. 

As Senator Cooper has said, I have 
been in this program ever since the Mar- 
shall plan days. By tricks of fate, 
though I was the freshman on the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, I was one of the mana- 
gers of the original Marshall plan bill, 
with Dr. Eaton, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

I feel that we were particularly lucky 
with respect to the Marshall plan, in that 
that dealt with the impact of an enor- 
mous sum of money. We committed $17 
billion for 4 years, at a relatively narrow 
target of very highly industrialized and 
skillful people, and all the mechanics 
worked. I believe this is very illustra- 
tive and is a good object lesson of what 
the Senator from New York has been 
talking about, for this reason: We have 
a duty in this regard. That is really 
what he is saying. 

I believe we have a duty, and to my 
mind the duty remains paramount, not 
to let the gap between the poor and the 
less poor in any way grow so great as to 
be a moral outrage. That is really what 
we are engaged in. 

In addition, we hope thereby to bring 
most of the nations into the technology 
of the modern day. 

I might say to the Senator from New 
York that the trouble has been that we 
have been very inartistic, we have lacked 
initiative, we have lacked imagination in 
how this has been done, and we in Con- 
gress have been a lot to blame, in so 
harassing the successive administrations 
that they never really had the time and 
the disposition to get down to attempt- 
ing to work out a better plan. 

One of the reasons I am for a multi- 
year authorization—and I hope that is 
what will result from conference—is the 
sheer elementary ability to allow the ex- 
ecutive department to catch its breath 
and to take a totally new look at a 
totally different plan for foreign aid. 
There are many component parts of 
that, especially the private enterprise 
part. I am grateful to Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT for having worked constantly 
with me over the years in the repeated 
private enterprise amendments, in the 
effort to bring private enterprise into ef- 
fective participation in the foreign aid 
program, which has not yet been done. 

I might also say that other ideas, like 
the executive service corps of our older 
executives, the greater utilization of the 
Peace Corps and of technical assistance 
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generally, the idea of consortia of receiv- 
ing nations as well as consortia of giving 
nations—all these ideas have not ade- 
quately been explored. 

Finally, I point out that foreign aid 
cannot stand alone. The world today is 
hung up on a cross of gold, in terms of 
international trade. Britain is having 
tremendous problems with the pound. 
Unless contemporaneous efforts are made 
to help to deal with those massive prob- 
lems, no amount of foreign aid would 
help in many of the underdeveloped 
areas. 

Yet, there has been enormous progress. 
There would not be even this much of a 
gap between the rich and the poor—the 
gap would be infinitely greater—had it 
not been for foreign aid. 

I therefore say this to the Senator 
from New York: I believe the burden 
upon him and others who have spoken 
in general support of that position is not 
to show that this method is the best, that 
it is the optimum, that it has been com- 
pletely successful everywhere it has been 
used. It is to show that it is necessary, 
and to show that on balance we are bet- 
ter off doing it than not doing it. I 
think the burden has been overwhelm- 
ingly maintained by the people on our 
side. I beseech those who are the most 
ardent opponents of it, whether they 
have in mind the arguments Senator 
Cooper has said they have in mind—op- 
position to the Vietnam war or the tradi- 
tional opposition to foreign aid—or what- 
ever motivates them—to recognize the 
intelligence of giving an interregnum of 
some form of multiyear authorization 
which would allow us at least to be able 
to ask, with reason, for a totally different 
approach, for a different way of handling 
it, for a more efficient and a tighter ship 
than has been run up to now. 

But even with the losses we have 
had—I believe that we are probably 
wasting somewhere in the area of 10 to 
20 percent of foreign aid—on balance it 
is still absolutely indispensable to the 
future of America, to the security of 
America, and to America’s moral obliga- 
tion to the world. 

I join my colleagues in expressing to 
the Senator from New York, as his col- 
league, my satisfaction that he has 
sparked debate upon this high level of 
the basic principles which it is always 
necessary to repair to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the senior Senator 
from New York. He has said in an 
eloquent way what many of us have tried 
to say over some period of time. 

The Senator from Oregon has made 
some statements about me, and I believe 
he will have more to say about me in a 
few minutes. I wish to take a little time 
to talk about some of the remarks he has 
made. I also wish to refer to something 
that the Senator from Indiana has said. 

I have been accused of many things in 
my life, and the Senator from Oregon 
said that I was participating in a blitz- 
krieg with the administration. That is 
the first time I have been accused of that, 
and I thank the Senator from Oregon. 
Since I have been in the Senate, I have 
never heard that said about me. 
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Mr. MORSE. I did not make the 
speech. The Senator from New York 
did. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Indiana 
spoke about the fact that the aid program 
and the aid or assistance that has been 
given to Vietnam might have caused the 
difficulty that we face in Vietnam at the 
present time. 

I said earlier that if we look back upon 
the mistakes that have been made over 
the period of the last 10 years in Viet- 
nam, perhaps by each administration, I 
believe that if we examine that—even 
though the Senator from Indiana dis- 
agrees with some of the things that are 
going on in that country now and what 
we are doing, as I do—I do not believe 
that we could honestly reach the con- 
clusion that the fact that we gave aid or 
assistance to that country played a major 
role. 

But even assuming that it did, we 
should go back to the fact that we gave 
aid and assistance to France after the 
Second World War. I believe that was 
worthwhile. We gave aid and assistance 
to Germany. We have given aid and 
assistance to many countries around the 
world, and this has not involved us in 
conflicts. It was in our national interest 
at that time, and it is in our national 
interest now. 

Even assuming that the Senator from 
Indiana is correct, the fact that we be- 
came involved does not seem to me suf- 
ficient basis to cut off our whole aid 
program and to say that our aid program 
is not effective, any more than because 
we have not been successful completely 
in every military program we should de- 
cide not to have a military program in 
the United States. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I did not say that it 
was the aid program and it was the in- 
tention of the aid program, but that 
President Eisenhower wrote a letter to 
have us involved in the war. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. HARTKE. The point was that it 
was the Secretary of State—the now 
Secretary of State, in 1966—who has 
said that the reason that we are there 
and the reason for the escalation in the 
continuation of this effort there on a 
military basis is the commitment which 
was made by President Eisenhower. 

What I pointed out was that there was 
an obvious omission rather than an in- 
tentional oversight. It is hard for me 
to see how anyone could miss the first 
few words of a paragraph which was 
inserted into the supplemental authori- 
zation hearings before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

Just before these hearings the Secre- 
tary of State went to Las Vegas and 
stated that one of the reasons we are in 
Vietnam is because of the aid program 
which started with this commitment by 
President Eisenhower in 1954. 

I do not want to vote foreign aid 
money with the thought you are 
going out there and do what I have seen 
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done in Liberia. There I saw the young 
doctor go in there <.t $3,900 a year help- 
ing lepers. That is wonderful. I am for 
that. I am for feeding the hungry and 
educating the uneducated. But I am 
not for going ahead and giving many 
amounts in a foreign aid authorization 
in which the Secretary of State under 
this administration, who is to administer 
the program, says that this is the reason 
for us to be involved in the internal af- 
fairs and in the determination of the 
future of those people. I think that is 
wrong. I do not want to be a part of 
it. I do not ask the Senator from New 
York to make up his mind. He car cast 
his vote if he wishes. I do not want 
anyone to say that I have had a change 
of heart or attitude until this adminis- 
tration indicates that they are going to 
change their policies. I do not want to 
be a part of it. 

I want to bring a peaceful settlement 
in Vietnam. I would like to see the 
money in foreign aid used for peace. 
I would like to see it used to build hu- 
man bodies and human life and not to 
see it destroy human bodies and human 
life. 

Once we come back to a program of 
building I will be for it, and not for 1 
year but for 4 years—as my dear friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] ad- 
yoca‘es, who is looking at me. 

But I do not want to be there today 
under a program which is dedicating it- 
self to a policy that I cannot subscribe 
to in any form whatsoever. 

(At this point, Mr. Gore assumed the 
chair.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. I 
should first like to make a comment on 
the statement of the Senator from In- 
diana. 

I think that we can all reach our 
conclusions as to why we are involved 
in Vietnam, and as to when mistakes 
were made. I do not think that any- 
body in the Senate feels, even if we dis- 
agree with what is going on in Vietnam, 
that it was the fault of President Eisen- 
hower, or that it all goes back to the 
fact that we should not have given as- 
sistance. 

Maybe that was a contributory factor, 
but certainly it was no more than that. 

Moreover, the bill includes on page 2 a 
statement which places the Congress on 
record that— 

The furnishing of economic or military as- 
sistance is not to be construed as creating a 
commitment, or as affecting any existing 
commitment, to use U.S. armed forces to 
defend another country. 


I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] a question in con- 
nection with some of the matters about 
which he spoke. The Senator said that 
I had not set forth any specific ideas 
about foreign aid. The Senator remem- 
bers that I made a speech on Latin Amer- 
ica which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] was kind enough to remark 
about, in which I set forth my thoughts 
in connection with Latin America. The 
Senator was kind enough to comment on 
that speech because I pleaded for some 
of the programs in connection with sug- 
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gestions I have in the field of foreign 
affairs. I would be glad, if the Senator 
would be interested, in sending him a 
copy of that speech. 

Mr. MORSE. I can almost quote it to 
the Senator. It is not applicable to the 
criticism that I made of the speech. 

I am asking the Senator to make a bill 
of particulars with reference with what 
he proposes to do about abuses. I have 
made references to abuses in foreign aid 
which I think must be cleared up before 
there is voted additional millions of dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ money, for a large part 
to be wasted again. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. May I 
ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I under- 
stand that a number of those who voted 
for cuts over the last 48 hours, and a 
number of those who made statements, 
said they were in favor of the principle 
of foreign aid, and that they were in 
favor of increasing it if it were handled 
in a different fashion. 

Would the Senators who feel that way 
be willing to offer an amendment on the 
floor of the Senate that many of us could 
support—such as the Senator from Ore- 
gon, who studied this matter for a long 
time—increasing assistance in foreign aid 
and with, perhaps, the safeguards that 
the Senator feels are necessary? 

Would the Senator from Oregon be 
in favor of increasing the appropriation 
for aid by a billion dollars? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know whether 
it would be by a billion dollars. Ido not 
know whether they could wisely spend 
that much money in 1 year. But that 
avoids the major premise of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
Woods said they could use $3 or $4 billion 
more. That is an international organi- 
zation. 

Would the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT) and others be in favor of offering 
an amendment to the Senate increasing 
aid by a billion dollars and having it ad- 
ministered through IDA? I would sup- 
port that. 

Mr. MORSE. I would vote to increase 
the program for IDA in whatever amount 
they can show on a plan that they sub- 
mit to us that they can wisely spend. 
There would first have to be a condition 
precedent adopted in this entire foreign 
aid program, and that is that we elimi- 
nate abuses. The Senator admits that 
there are abuses in the foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

I am not going to vote to increase 
foreign aid or vote for giving the Presi- 
dent this foreign aid bill until they first 
clean up foreign aid. That is the first 
thing that should be done. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Why 
does not the Senator offer the amend- 
ments? If they are accepted, fine. That 
is, the amendments that clean it up. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator- 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If I may 
complete my statement. They could be 
offered up or down, but at the same time, 
if the Senator from Oregon is in favor 
of foreign aid, he could offer an amend- 
ment and perhaps join with the chair- 
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man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions—joining with him and offering an 
amendment to increase foreign aid by $1 
billion and have it go to IDA. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator finished? 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. Tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. MORSE. I know that the Sen- 
ator has a good memory, but he is for- 
getting. The Senator from Oregon has 
stood on this floor for some 3 or 4 years 
now offering amendments to try to get 
reforms in foreign aid. I say regretful- 
ly on many of those occasions I did not 
have the vote of the Senator or many 
other Senators, other Senators who are 
objecting because we suceeded in cutting 
the foreign aid bill yesterday. 

I think that what we need to do first is 
clean up the foreign aid bill and then en- 
large the foreign aid money that we ap- 
propriate for it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I 
would be very impressed if those mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions who study this problem and find 
difficulties with foreign aid as it is pres- 
ently administered would come in with 
a program—either the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations or the 
Senator from Oregon, who says he would 
be in favor of increasing foreign aid— 
and offer those amendments to increase 
the foreign aid on a basis which would be 
acceptable. 

I have not seen the amendment, at 
least not in the last few days, saying that 
they would increase it under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. MORSE. Last year we came be- 
fore the Senate with a committee report 
which set out a bill of particulars for 
needed reforms. That is why we offered 
the Fulbright-Morse amendment to 
amend the foreign aid bill in 1963 which 
proposed a 2-year period to get reforms. 

We got it through the Senate. It was 
lost in the House. Who blocked it in 
the House? The Johnson administra- 
tion blocked it in the House. If we could 
have gotten that reform program 
adopted, the Senator from New York 
and I—I am willing to venture—would 
not be having any difference of opinion 
tonight, because our objectives on for- 
eign aid are the same. I am simply not 
going to go along with him, however, in 
voting for the request of the administra- 
tion to continue foreign aid which will 
only waste additional millions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

I am going to set forth, on my own 
time, shortly, my reasons for that, and 
I should like to have the Senator from 
New York in the Chamber when I do. 
I think that we have an obligation, first, 
to adopt procedural reforms in the Sen- 
ate along the lines of the recommenda- 
tions of the Comptroller General in the 
stack of adverse reports which stand 
better than 24 inches high. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Let me 
say that it would be helpful to me if 
the Senator from Oregon came in with 
@ positive program—to include in an 
amendment—not just dealing with what 
he feels are imperfections in the pro- 
gram in the past, but what he thinks 
would be the kind of foreign aid pro- 
gram the Senator says he is in favor of. 
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Mr. MORSE. I have said it with a 
multiplicity of suggestions 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If the 
Senator will permit me to finish—would 
he? 

Mr. MORSE. Go ahead. 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. Perhaps 
an appropriation of $4 billion would then 
be satisfactory to the Senator. I should 
like to see that from members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations who 
support some of these cuts. 

Mr. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I am going to reply 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. But I 
have the floor. Of course, I want the 
Senator from Oregon to have every 
chance and opportunity to reply. 

Mr. MORSE. On my own time, I shall 
do so. I hope that the Senator will be 
in the Chamber, so that I can reply to 
him in detail. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I still have the floor, and I 
am happy to yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I real- 
ize that we would all like the adminis- 
trative operations of the Government 
to be beyond pale and beyond criticism. 
However, to take the position taken by 
the Senator from Oregon that he is go- 
ing to oppose the entire program because 
the administrative improvements recom- 
mended by the General Accounting Of- 
fice have not been adopted seems to me 
to be inconsistent. 

On some of the major legislative fights 
I have been side by side with the Sena- 
tor. I refer specifically to the fight in 
which the Senator from New York and 
myself both supported the Senator from 
Oregon, involving aid to dependent chil- 
dren of unemployed parents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The prime reason why we lost, I might 
add, is that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] was able to bring forth 
a preponderance of evidence of 2 or 
3 years ago, based upon General Ac- 
counting Office examinations of the 
program in the District of Columbia, 
that there had been extremely poor ad- 
ministration of the program, so poor in- 
deed that a majority of Senators disa- 
greed with the Senator from Oregon, the 
Senator from Maryland, and the Senator 
from New York in our efforts to have it 
instituted regardless, because we thought 
that the children of the District of Co- 
lumbia deserved some help even if there 
was some poor administration going on 
in the Welfare Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

We are talking about foreign aid, not 
just some children in the District of Co- 
lumbia. We are talking about children 
on the verge of starvation in many areas 
of the world. It occurs to me that the 
argument is not entirely consistent on 
the part of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not want to 
take too much time but with regard to 
the specific proposal I have already men- 
tioned, I approve of that and the Senate 
has already approved our providing some 
aid through IDA. There are provisions 
in this bill relating to additional aid 
through the multilateral agencies. I 
would be willing to provide more aid 
through the United Nations Special 
Fund. IDA happens to be ready, willing, 
and available for this purpose. 

The purpose was to develop, in the first 
instance, a technique and method by 
which we could make available larger 
sums than our regular contribution, and 
they could administer it through IDA, 
without upsetting its international char- 
acter. 

It is a serious problem. I have talked 
about it to both Mr. Woods and Mr. Black 
on several occasions. 

I would be willing to join the Senator 
in an amendment, if he wishes to pro- 
pose one, to make our bilateral develop- 
ment funds available to IDA. I do not 
think we will get anywhere with an 
abrupt approach of that kind, but I will 
support it. I only took the more modest 
approach because I thought it more like- 
ly to succeed. It was approved during 
the authorization process but it did not 
succeed when it ran into the traditional 
opposition of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House. The administra- 
tion was lukewarm about it. I think they 
might have influenced that committee. 
Certainly, I could not. But I do not 
think I made it clear in my statement 
that AlD's trouble is not just a relatively 
minor thing—there are some serious de- 
fects primarily in judgment—which af- 
flict this program. It is the natural 
character of it. 

I do not believe, even if we had better 
administration today, that I could con- 
tinue to support a bilateral—unilateral, 
really—program for intervention in 
so many countries. Aid should be on a 
multilateral basis, for the same reasons 
that the United Nations is more capable 
than the United States in assuming the 


role of world policeman. 


It is too late for the United States to 
assume the white man’s burden, to try 
to step into the shoes of Great Britain 
during the last century, but I think that 
we want to be doing something in that 
direction. I disapprove of it. I think 
that we should rely on the United Na- 
tions in that field. We should use the 
international organizations for the dis- 
pensation of aid. 

I simply do not approve of this great 
country continuing to intervene uni- 
laterally in the affairs of other coun- 
tries through aid, or through any other 
means, for that matter. However, aid 
happens to be the subject under consid- 
eration. And we have had millions of 
dollars wasted under this program, but 
this is inevitable in view of the process 
by which our aid is dispensed. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Arkansas. The Senator from Arkansas 
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is very highly regarded in this body—es- 
pecially by me. His views on this subject 
carry much weight with me. I do not 
know if it is appropriate to ask the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas this question. He 
has been studying this subject. Let me 
say to him that what I am concerned 
about is the fact that those who feel 
they are for foreign aid but do not like 
the present administration combining 
with those who are against foreign aid 
anyway, are going to represent a major- 
ity of the Senate, and will continue to 
represent a majority of the Senate. 

The foreign aid program, in my judg- 
ment—even though I think changes 
should be made—has been to our over- 
all interest and the interest of the rest 
of the world, and will be for the next gen- 
eration. It should continue, but that 
program is going to continue to be cut 
particularly if no major effort is made 
for better administration. 

But what I was going to ask the Sena- 
tor, was if it would be appropriate for the 
Senator from Arkansas, as chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, not 
this year, perhaps, to come to the Senate 
with a program that he would accept 
which would be in the magnitude he has 
described during the course of the ex- 
changes in this Chamber this afternoon, 
and which he would also feel would be 
acceptable to a majority of Senators, or 
would be acceptable to those in the Sen- 
ate who are basically in favor of foreign 
aid, so that the Senator from Arkansas 
can join with the rest of us who are anx- 
ious to have foreign aid but have seen it 
whittled away as it has been over the 
period of the last few days. Could that 
be possible, for the Senator from Arkan- 
sas to come in and make a specific pro- 
posal? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not this year. I 
want to refer to one other point to which 
I referred a moment ago. I do not wish 
to leave any illusions about the effect of 
the Vietnamese war. This is the culmi- 
nation of a long period of incubation, if 
vou like. I do not wish to review the war 
since it began, but it had its inception 
even before the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. It had its inception in 
1950, with intervention in favor of the 
repeh: It has been a long time grow- 
ng. 

The Government of the United States, 
including the Presiđent, the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of State, have 
made statements in recent weeks that 
have been, to me at least, extremely dis- 
tressing. I am very concerned about 
them. I believe the President’s most re- 
cent speech—the one made in West Vir- 
ginia—appears to me to mean—that our 
Nation is moving toward unilateral in- 
tervention in Asia on a permanent basis. 

The Vice President has described on 
two occasions our unilateral responsibili- 
ties in this area—not those of the United 
Nations or regional organizations. This 
seems like a revival of Pax Britannica; 
only it is Pax United States. This is a 
very serious involvement. It is inter- 
twined with our aid program. This point 
will have to be clarified if I am going to 
continue to support the program. The 
utilization of the international organiza- 
tions for providing aid removes at least 
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one of the strongest temptations and in- 
ducements to the expansion of the ambi- 
tions of this country. I do not like to 
see this country go down the road that 
other great nations of the world have 
gone. It is a great temptation, because 
we do have the physical power to do so. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I am 

not questioning what the Senator has 
said. 
In view of the serious way this is tak- 
ing its course, I think it would be helpful 
to the rest of the Senate—I know it 
would to me—if Senators who have 
studied this program for a long time and 
are acquainted with it and who have 
serious reservations about it, were in a 
position, at some future time, to make 
specific legislative proposals as to the 
kind of program that they would think 
would be acceptable to them. The ex- 
changes had with both Senators indicate 
that that might be desirable. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I may say to the 
Senator from New York that this cut is 
not as serious as it may seem. We must 
go to conference, and the probability is 
that the amount will come out larger 
that it now is. I think the cut has been 
grossly exaggerated in the press. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, first let 
me say I strongly support the position 
of the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in favor of multilateral aid 
as opposed to bilateral aid. 

I would hope very much, as a result 
of the colloquy of the chairman and 
other members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, that there will be brought 
before this body, if not during the con- 
sideration of this bill, then before Con- 
gress adjourns this year, a proposal to 
increase our Nation’s contribution to 
IDA by a minimum of $1 billion. I 
would be glad to join in that request. 

I do not know whether we could get 
it through the committee, or through the 
Senate, but we ought, in good conscience, 
to try 


Second, I have been impressed by the 
fact that so much of the criticism of the 
foreign aid bill has been directed against 
the administration of the AID program, 
which does not readily lend itself to a 
remedy through the legislative process. 
The position of some Senators has been, 
“We do not like the way the program is 
being administered. Therefore, we are 
going to cut it back.” 

Last year, by a vote of 78 to 1, the 
Senate adopted an amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Kennepy! and myself saying that it was 
our responsibility to close the gap be- 
tween the economically privileged na- 
tions and those trying to achieve a de- 
veloped economy. 

I share the belief of the Senator from 
New York that the gap between promise 
and fulfillment, between hope and ful- 
filment, is growing wider rather than 
narrower. 

While this body does not deserve the 
sole responsibility for that situation, it 
shares in the responsibility for it. 

My hope is that the speech of the 
Senator from New York will be the 
opening gun in a campaign to awaken 
the conscience of Members of this body 
to the recognition that it is our duty to 
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share in the responsibility to help the 
underdeveloped nations of the world. 

I have no illusions that we will be able 
to awaken the conscience of the Senate 
today. That will have to wait for some 
years because of the atmosphere in which 
the foreign aid bill has been considered 
this year and in recent years. 

I have read with interest the speech 
of the Senator from New York. I am 
in complete agreement with it. I think 
that the request for foreign aid funds 
made by the administration was inade- 
quate. That inadequate request is now 
being cut back by the Senate. 

I could go through the speech of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
paragraph by paragraph and express my 
complete accord with the position which 
he takes, with the disappointment which 
he feels, with the urgency of conscience— 
and a well developed conscience— 
which he feels because of the failure of 
the Senate to do its duty to the Amer- 
ican people and to the people of the 
underdeveloped parts of the world. But 
that would probably be redundant, 
because the Senator from New York has 
said it so well. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
to an amendment, No. 682, intended to 
be proposed by the Senator from New 
York and me, which we may call up 
at & later time during the debate, merely 
to intensify the debate on this question 
of conscience, on this question of duty, 
and on the question of the obligations 
of the richest country the world has 
ever known, and involving the moral 
principles of the great religions of the 
world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of amendment No. 
682 be printed in full at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment (No. 682) was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following: 

“CHAPTER 3—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 203. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 650. AUTHORIZATION FOR AGGREGATE 
APPROPRIATIONS.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for use in the fiscal 
year 1967, for furnishing assistance and for 
administrative expenses under this Act, an 
aggregate amount equal to 1 per centum of 
the estimated gross national product of the 
United States for the preceding calendar year 
as determined by the President. The supple- 
mental authority provided in the preceding 
sentence shall take effect when (1) the Presi- 
dent determines that the expenditure of such 
additional funds would be in the national 
interest and (2) transmits a report setting 
forth the reasons for such determination to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives’.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
amendment provides that notwithstand- 
ing any limitations on the authoriza- 
tions which are contained in other sec- 
tions of the bill, the President shall have 
the power to authorize the expenditure 
of additional funds up to an amount 
equal to 1 percent of the estimated gross 
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national product of the United States, 
after he has come before the Committee’ 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and explained why the 
expenditure of.such additional funds 
would be in the national interest. 

In the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on this bill, I under- 
took to set forth my individual views. 
I ask unanimous consent that those indi- 
vidual views may be printed in full at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the individ- 
ual views of Mr. CLARK (Rept. No. 1359) 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

6. INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF MR. CLARE 


Despite my dissent from a number of 
amendments made in the committee—in 
particular, the increase in interest rates, the 
elimination of 5-year authorizations, and 
the country number limitations—I joined in 
voting to report the economic assistance bill. 
My sole purpose in filing these individual 
views is to express my deeply felt concern and 
disappointment about the growing disparity 
between this Nation’s dwindling foreign aid 
effort and the world’s increasing need. 

During the height of the Marshall plan, 
more than 15 years ago, the United States 
annually devoted nearly 2 percent of its 
gross national product to foreign economic 
assistance. The program authorized in the 
pending bill is roughly one-sixth as large, or 
about one-third of 1 percent of our GNP. 

This sharp cutback is justified neither by 
a decrease in the need for foreign aid, nor by 
a reduction of this country's capacity to sup- 
port a foreign aid program. The very oppo- 
site is the case on both counts. Our gross 
national product was $260 billion in 1949, 
Estimates for 1967 are in the neighborhood 
of $720 billion—more than 2½ times as great. 
Meanwhile the need for foreign aid, spurred _ 
by the worldwide population explosion, has 
grown progressively more acute. It is a 
cliche to observe that the rich nations have 
been getting richer and the poor nations 
have been getting poorer—yet that is pre- 
cisely the case. Nearly a billion human 
beings, most of them inhabitants of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, have an average 
annual income of less than $100. The figure 
for the United States is more than 25 times 
larger. 

In order to prevent the gap between the 
need and the effort from widening still fur- 
ther, I offered an amendment in the com- 
mittee granting authority to expend up to 
1 percent of our GNP for foreign economic 
aid. This amendment was designed to im- 
plement a recommendation made by the 
Committee on Technical Cooperation of the 
White House Conference on International 
Cooperation, and is consistent with the 
United Nations resolution which calls on all 
developed countries to devote 1 percent of 
their GNP for development assistance. Four- 
teen votes were cast against the amendment; 
only one, my own, was cast in favor. 

In part I suspect that our backsliding since 
the days of the Marshall plan has been due 
to the unrealistic expectation that the need 
for foreign aid would shortly come to an end. 
This is simply not going to happen. As 
James A. Perkins, the distinguished president 
of Cornell University and Chairman of the 
President's Advisory Committee on Foreign 
Aid has written: “We are not discussing a 
problem to be solved in a year or even a 
decade. We must consciously adopt a pro- 
gram that will last for the rest of the cen- 
tury—and perhaps into the next. The an- 
nual debate on the continuation of foreign 
assistance is both absurd and misleading. It 
only confuses our purposes, increases impa- 
tience, obscures the issues, and inhibits suc-. 
cess. We might as well have an annual 
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review of the wisdom of having a public 
school system.” 

I wholeheartedly agree. 

It seems to me that a sharp distinction 
should be made between our foreign eco- 
nomic aid programs and our foreign military 
aid programs, and for that reason I am 
pleased that the committee has chosen to 
report out separate bills. In my judgment 
the committee has been almost as generous 
with military aid as it has been niggardly 
with economic aid. I do not question the 
need for military assistance programs, but 
rather the emphasis. In the long run we 
shall measure both our security and the 
extent of the acceptance overseas of Amer- 
ican principles of freedom and democracy 
not by the value of the armaments we have 
given away but by the extent to which the 
underdeveloped nations of the world have, 
with our help, achieved a better life for 


their people. 
JOSEPH S. CLARK. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in that 
regard, I should like to stress what the 
Senator from New Lork has said: The 
amount of 1 percent of our gross national 
product is far less than what the United 
States was spending at the time of the 
Marshall plan in order to relieve distress 
in the rest of the world. The amount of 
1 percent was not plucked out of the air; 
it specifically implements a recommen- 
dation made by the Committee on Tech- 
nical Cooperation of the White House 
Conference on International Coopera- 
tion, held last November and December, 
to which I had the privilege of being a 
congressional delegate. It is, moreover, 
consistent with the United Nations reso- 
lution which calls upon all developed 
countries to devote 1 percent of their 
gross national product for development 
assistance. 

In order that the gross amount in- 
volved in the amendment which the Sen- 
ator from New York and I intend to pro- 
pose may be understood, it would be 
roughly $7 billion. That is 1 percent of 
our gross national product for this year, 
whereas we used to spend from 2 to 212 
percent of our gross national product. 

It is on the basis of these facts that I 
make the comment that I do not believe 
either the administration or the Senate 
has done its duty to our own citizens and 
to the people of the underdeveloped parts 
of the world. 

I close by again commending the Sen- 
ator from New York for the splendid 
speech he has made. I also commend 
Senators who take a different view, be- 
cause for a few brief hours this afternoon 
the Senate has engaged in a debate 
worthy of its great traditions. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for yielding. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
make only a few comments tonight about 
the speech of the Senator from New 
York, but I shall address myself to it at 
greater length tomorrow. 

I wish to ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, Mr. President, 
certain sections of the committee report 
of last year, minority report of last year 
and my minority report of this year on 
foreign aid, which set forth a good many 
of my proposals for reform in foreign aid, 
and explain why I have not supported 
foreign aid. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. We had better take a 
look at the present financial status of the 
bill. The President sent to us a request 
for economic aid of $2,469 million. The 
Foreign Relations Committee reduced it 
to $2,352 million. As of now, it is reduced 
to $2,102 million. 

That is a far cry from scuttling the bill, 
may I say to my friend from New York. 
It leaves a substantial amount for foreign 
economic aid in the bill. 

Nor is this the only form of aid. We 
have many other aid channels that bring 
the total at least to $5 billion this year. 

Of course, what the Senator from New 
York and the proponents of the adminis- 
tration’s program want is that when the 
President of the United States sends up a 
bill for $2,469 million, the Senate should 
automatically rubberstamp it. But then 
he loses me on that approach, too. We 
have a responsibility, in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, to analyze the 
President's requests, and we have a re- 
sponsibility here in the Senate to analyze 
the recommendations of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. That is what we 
are doing. 

I can well understand that those who 
were defeated in the votes feel that they 
should have won; but apparently they 
belong to a group that is not accustomed 
to being defeated. They should sit in 
my seat for awhile, and defeats would 
not upset them that much. What they 
would be concerned about is whether or 
not, when they are defeated, they are 
right or wrong, and try and try again. 

I shall continue to press, may I say to 
my friend from New York, for the re- 
forms in thé administration of foreign 
aid for which I have been pressing for 
several years; and I shall not vote for 
large appropriations for foreign aid until 
we can get some efficiency in it, and 
some of its admitted great mistakes and 
the corruption in foreign countries re- 
sulting from it can be stopped. 

The appropriation request for 1966, 
for the economic aspects of foreign aid, 
was $2.463 billion. I respectfully submit 
that when we consider the financial 
problems that confront this country to- 
day, we certainly owe it to the American 
taxpayers to appropriate at least $400 
million to $500 million less for foreign 
economic aid this year than we appro- 
priated last year. Somebody had better 
start thinking about the American tax- 
payer’s rights and interests in this mat- 
ter, to have some protection and say 
something about what the American 
taxpayer is entitled to by way of a do- 
mestic aid program, which he is not go- 
ing to get if we follow this administra- 
tion’s program. 

Take military aid. Last year the 
military appropriation of 1966 was $1,- 
170 million, including Vietnam. This 
year, the administration is requesting 
$917 million, not including Vietnam, 
which means a greater amount of money 
than asked for last year, when we take 
into account Vietnam. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
reduced the military aid program to $892 
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million, which is not enough. As my 
minority report indicates, I shall ask for 
further cuts. 

But I give these figures for the RECORD 
because it is my answer to the Senator 
from New York, whose speech, I am 
sure, will go out over the wires as in- 
dicating that the U.S. Senate, by the 
amendments that it has adopted, has in 
some way scuttled the economic aid bill. 
Mathematics do not sustain the Senator. 

Mr. President, I hear not a word from 
the Senator from New York, in his 
speech, about the need for a domestic 
aid program in this country. I wonder 
if he will support the administration in 
its denial to the people of this country 
of what they are entitled to have to pro- 
tect their rights under the Great Society 
promises of the Johnson administration. 

We in the United States are experi- 
encing very serious domestic problems, 
and our tremendously complex industrial 
society probably complicates rather than 
mitigates them. 

We, too, are experiencing a population 
explosion, as they are in some of the 
countries for which the Senator from 
New York wishes to increase our appro- 
priations for foreign aid. We, too, are 
experiencing the rot of cities incapable 
of managing a rapidly changing social 
and economic structure. In Latin 
America, the beautiful and largely cen- 
tral city areas are increasingly ringed 
with a strangling urban jungle of shacks 
and slums, while in the cities of America, 
the central core has become the eco- 
nomically distressed area as wealth 
moves out into the suburbs. 

The manifestations, I admit are dif- 
ferent; but the difficulties faced by the 
underprivileged of America are much the 
same as are being faced by the foreign 
lands with which the Senator is dealing 
this afternoon, in an attempt to get us 
to appropriate more and more millions 
to assist them, while this administration 
proposes to cut millions and millions 
more out of a domestic program for our 
own people, and thereby, in my judgment, 
in effect place a greater emphasis upon a 
foreign aid program than a much-needed 
domestic aid program. 

These are the mechanical problems of 
rapid social and economic change. The 
human problem that gives rise to them 
is not only one of numbers but of an- 
other quality we have too long attrib- 
uted to underdeveloped countries—the 
revolution of rising expectations. That 
exists in the United States as well as in 
Latin America or Africa or Asia. 

The expectations of racial minorities 
in the United States have: reached an 
explosive point. The legislation of 1964, 
which was a monument to human equal- 
ity unequaled since the Emancipation 
Proclamation, has been enacted but has 
not been realized. As we support the 
Johnson administration’s proposal to cut 
our domestic budget, are we going to 
deny to hundreds of thousands of Ne- 
groes in this country the domestic aid 
that they are entitled to now, in order 
to meet their problems, which are very 
similar to the problems of underprivi- 
leged people in some other countries? 

But I think, Mr. President, if we are 
going to keep this Republic strong, if 
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we are going to protect the greatest se- 
curity weapon we have, namely, our 
economy, we must take care of the do- 
mestic problem first. Until the admin- 
istration is willing to adopt the reforms 
necessary to clean up foreign aid, it 
ought to be considered secondary to a 
domestic aid program needed in this 
country. 

Mr. President, the legislation on civil 
rights of 1964 is far from having been 
implemented. It has been our custom 
to read of unrest and riot among young 
people in Mexico, or in Indonesia, or 
Colombia. Now we read daily of unrest 
and riot in Cleveland and Chicago, and 
the indications are that the trend is 
growing and not diminishing. 

Our problems at home will require 
massive capital investment to cope with 
them. There is a limit, Mr. President, to 
which we can take from the taxpayers of 
this country. In the field of education 
alone, and this is where the attack must 
begin on all the other forms of poverty 
and racial injustice, we no longer think 
in terms of millions but in terms of bil- 
lions. 

The Senator from New York sits on 
my subcommittee. And let me say, on 
my ‘subcommittee, he points out the 
great problems that confront him in the 
State of New York. He has been urging 
that our financial definition of the pov- 
erty limit be raised from $2,000 to $3,000. 

I am supporting him. The Johnson 
administration proposes to cut it. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and his associates are spending 
hours these days up on the Hill, lobbying 
to cut it. The administration lobbyists 
over at the State Department are up here 
lobbying to increase the amount of the 
foreign aid bill in order to take care of 
foreign problems, while at the same time 
they propose to sell short the problems 
of the underprivileged and the impov- 
erished here at home. 

I say to the Senator from New York 
that he would make a much stronger 
appeal to me if he were to do two things, 
first, if he were to leave no room for 
doubt as to where he stands on the need 
for a domestic aid program, and also 
where he stands with regard to support- 
ing the necessary policy guidelines in the 
foreign aid program to make it effective. 

We had an example this afternoon of 
where he stands when he voted against 
a check on assistance to the many 
tyrants, dictators, and juntas in Latin 
America, where little of our aid benefits 
the people. 

If the Senator from New York is in- 
terested in cleaning up foreign aid, he 
should have voted with me and not 
against me on this program. The Sena- 
tor from New York knows very well that 
when we give these millions of dollars 
to military dictators in Latin America, 
we are not protecting the American tax- 
payers, and we are not protecting these 
underprivileged people in the country 
concerned. We are doing them a great 
injustice. If we want to support the 
freedom of those underprivileged people 
in those countries ruled by the tyrants, 
we would not do what the Senator from 
New York did this afternoon and vote to 
give to the President of the United States 
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unchecked arbitrary and discretionary 
power to give them foreign aid after he 
recognizes them. Yet there is nothing 
that Congress can do about it in view of 
the position that the Senator from New 
York took on that matter this afternoon. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
York wanted really to help reform 
foreign aid, he would not have cast so 
many votes against the policy amend- 
ments that have been offered in the last 
2 years. Those of us on the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations have tried to 
force the AID administration to reform 
its inefficiency and bring an end to its 
course of corruption which the Comp- 
troller General has pointed out in report 
after report. The Senator from New 
York knows what the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has found. 

The Senator from New York seeks now, 
in order to divert attention from what 
I consider to be his untenable position 
to divert attention by saying that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
and the senior Senator from Oregon 
ought to come in here with some amend- 
ments that would seek to clean up for- 
eign aid. 

A great many improvements were 
made in the committee. 

We have given him his chance to help 
clean up foreign aid even further here on 
the floor. I want to say that I am not 
going to join him in pouring more mil- 
lions of dollars into the underdeveloped 
countries of the world, which he pro- 
poses to do, until we can first assure the 
American taxpayers that the money is 
going to be wisely and efficiently spent. 
The Senator himself knows, as I shall 
show in a moment, that he knows that 
that does not take place in some 
instances. $ 

Mr. President, our problems at home 
will require massive capital investment 
to cope with them in the field of educa- 
tion alone. The Senator from New York 
knows that we will have to spend billions 
of dollars in the next 10 years to be of 
assistance to the schoolchildren of this 
country. The demonstration cities pro- 
gram cannot be viewed as anything but 
the first token installment on the mod- 
ernization of the core of dozens of cities, 
located in every State. The war on pov- 
erty is on the statute books but its effects 
on the grassroots, where it must be won. 
are questionable. 

We need increased money to meet the 
poverty challenge in this country, but 
this administration, through its Bureau 
of the Budget report, proposes a cut 
here as well. 

Some of us who have been giving in- 
tensive study to our domestic problems 
recognize that the cost of their remedy- 
ing will vastly exceed the cost of any aid 
program to undeveloped countries. And 
we have scarcely scratched the surface. 

Yet, as so many administrations be- 
fore, this one finds it easier to go abroad 
to develop great societies than to do it 
at home. To build, to introduce new 
techniques, to instruct the ignorant 
abroad has for half a century had much 
more appeal to Washington than to re- 
build, to reeducate, to rejuvenate, and 
to modernize the outmoded here at home. 
For the domestic problems are the prob- 
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lems of politics while the problems of 
the great society in Asia are problems of 
international relations. And politicians 
are seeing to it that they are removed far 
from the consideration and understand- 
ing of their constituents. However, their 
constituents are catching up with them. 
Their constituents are beginning to rec- 
ognize the failure of Congress to reform 
foreign aid and to save the American 
taxpayers the millions of dollars that 
have been wasted. 

It is very interesting to hear it said 
this afternoon by one of the proponents 
of increasing foreign aid that perhaps 
10 to 20 percent of it is being wasted, 
as though that were a drop in the bucket. 
Let the record show how much the 
American taxpayer has had taken from 
him since the beginning of foreign aid in 
1946—$116 billion. 

The apologists for the foreign aid, if 
their figures are correct—and they are 
dead wrong because their figures are too 
low—say that 10 to 20 percent, is the 
amount which very well may have been 
wasted. Let me say that that is a shock- 
ing amount of waste out of $116 billion. 
However, if one reads the report of the 
Comptroller General, he cannot escape 
the conclusion that the figure is more 
than 20 percent. So again I say to the 
Senator from New York, to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mo- 
Govern], and to the others who seek 
some way to throw a block in the de- 
liberation on the bill on those who seek 
to get the votes to prevent further needed 
cuts in the bill; the difficulty with your 
position is that they are not doing what 
ought to be done to help those of us who 
want to join with them in the foreign 
aid program in strengthening the stand- 
ards and guidelines of foreign aid admin- 
istration before we waste additional bil- 
lions of dollars. 

The energies of many administrations 
before this one, frustrated at home have 
been turned abroad, where the results of 
reform programs may be no more dis- 
cernible but where the political liabilities 
are minimal. But let me say that the 
liabilities are just as serious abroad, as 
far as the rights of the American tax- 
payers are concerned, as they are here at 
home. 

Many of us who thought that the great 
unfinished: domestic work of Franklin 
Roosevelt was about to be accomplished 
through the Great Society, have there- 
fore been deeply disappointed to hear 
the administration rush into a Great So- 
ciety program for billions of Asians be- 
fore it has ever begun to be accomplished 
here at home. 

We have been deeply disappointed to 
hear the President warn Congress 
against funds for domestic programs, 
even as Congress considers his defense ` 
budget of $58.6 billion. The increase in 
the defense budget, and the special sup- 
plemental funds to prosecute the war, are 
adding up to a war cost of some $1.5 bil- 
lion a month, or $18 billion a year above 
what was spent before we took over the 
war in South Vietnam. 
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Now we are told that we must hold 
the line on the budget at home so that 
we can spend increasing amounts for the 
war in southeast Asia; a war in which 
we should not be involved at all. We 
must hold the line at home so that we 
can increase expenditures for foreign aid 
in many other places of the world as pro- 
posed this afternoon by the Senator from 
New York, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, and the other Senators I have al- 
ready mentioned, thereby laying the 
groundwork for the great society of 
southeast Asia, while the Great Society 
program in the United States goes down 
the drain. 

The Senator from Oregon is not going 
to be a party to that kind of a legislative 
program. I am satisfied that what we 
are going to be faced with in this country 
if that program is adopted is that in- 
creasing millions of Americans are going 
to be so resentful that we will have a re- 
public characterized by disunity, and 
what we need in these troubled times is a 
maximum of unity. If we can work to get 
unity, we should put first things first. 

The first thing we should give our con- 
sideration to is adequate support for a 
domestic aid program and to continue a 
reasonable foreign aid program. A 
foreign aid program, let me say, in the 
neighborhood of $2 billion for economic 
aid is plenty high. Any military aid 
program in the neighborhood of $500 
million—not including, of course, Viet- 
nam—is reasonably high. 

I would be much more impressed with 
the speech of the Senator from New 
York if he took the position that we 
should spend a reasonable sum, not in 
excess of the sum this year, and if he 
then gave unquestioned support to the 
development of a domestic aid program 
at home. 

Mr, President, I want the Recorp to 
show my answer to one or two of the 
comments that the Senator has made, 
and then tomorrow I shall give further 
answers, in greater detail, on other as- 
pects of his speech. 

The Senator says on page 5 of his 
speech: 

I believe the American people are ready to 

that foreign aid is not a “give- 
away,” but rather a moral obligation and a 
sound and necessary investment in the 
future. 


I challenge that. 

I say to the Senator from New York 
that, in my judgment, if he and the 
others who are supporting foreign aid do 
not help us clean up the administration 
of foreign aid, the American people will 
demand from Congress that foreign aid 
be drastically cut, if not discontinued. 

No country has a moral obligation to 
give away money for its own sake. I am 
satisfied that the foreign aid program is 
exceedingly unpopular to the grassroots 
of America, and for good reason. The 
principal reason is that neither the ad- 
ministration nor Congress has been will- 
ing to clean it up. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York says that we have shown in the 
Senate that we are willing to spend 
nearly $2 billion a month for tanks, for 
planes, for napalm, for other weapons of 
war—all to save people from commu- 
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nism. I do not know whether he in- 
tends to allege that we are in fact saving 
them from communism at the expendi- 
ture of $2 billion a month for tanks, for 
planes, for napalm, and for other weap- 
ons of war. 

I may have misinterpreted the Sen- 
ator from New York in months past, but 
I believed the Senator from New York 
was raising serious question as to 
whether our military outlay in south- 
east Asia was making any constructive 
contribution to saving anyone from 
communism. 

I wish the Senator from New York to 
know that my view is that this great 
expenditure for military involvement is 
making Communists by the hundreds of 
thousands around the world. 

The Senator from New York says: 

But we seem reluctant to spend, to save 
people from the tyranny of starvation and 
ignorance, as much in a single month—even 
though we know, in our purest self-interests, 
that the tyranny of poverty is easily ex- 
changed for the tyranny of communism. 


I agree with the principle of that ob- 
servation. As long as we continue to 
support the involvement of the United 
States on a unilateral basis in a war in 
southeast Asia—which it never should 
have entered in the first place—we will 
make no progress, in my judgment, in 
saving any considerable number of peo- 
ple in the world from the tyranny of 
poverty or the tyranny of communism. 

On the contrary, I believe that as we 
are building up hatred for us around the 
world because of the shocking military 
policy that we are following, and that by 
taking the position that we are either 
going to have our program adopted or we 
are going to move in with U.S. military 
muscle to force its adoption, we are 
destroying the hope of achieving the 
very objective that I assume the Senator 
from New York has in mind. 

If the Senator from New York really 
wishes to help pave the way for a sound 
foreign aid program directed at helping 
the economic lot of the underprivileged 
of the world, I shall welcome his starting 
to vote with us, those of us who have 
sought to modify the State Department’s 
and the Pentagon’s foreign policy in 
southeast Asia. 

In my judgment, we must stop and 
change the image of the United States 
as a military intervenor, before we shall 
be able to gain the cooperation and the 
good will of the millions of people in 
the other parts of the world. This is 
necessary before any foreign aid program 
can be successful. 

As I said earlier, the Senator from New 
York admits in his statement: 

The foreign aid program has not been com- 
pletely successful. There has been corrup- 
tion. There have been abuses of other kinds 
in some of the recipient countries. But if 
we consider the program as a whole—what 
is at stake, what has been accomplished— 
I believe we will conclude that it has been 
a significant success, and made a major dif- 
ference in the security of the United States 
and the peace of the world. 


Some of our foreign aid has been suc- 


cessful, but one cannot say that the for- 


eign aid program has been successful 
overall, when one considers the shocking 
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failures of foreign aid that have been 
revealed by one investigation after an- 
other. 

I hope the Senator and I will be able 
to join in a foreign aid debate in the 
future. I hope that by next year we will 
be able to bring about some reforms in 
the administration of foreign aid so that 
there will be a justification for those of 
us who are supporting amendments to 
the bill this year to support an enlarged 
foreign aid program. 

The argument of false analogy always 
interests me, and this afternoon, as many 
times in the past, the Marshall plan has 
been brought up as justification for our 
now pouring millions and billions of dol- 
lars into underdeveloped areas of the 
world. : 

When we joined in the Marshall plan, 
I was an enthusiastic supporter of it, al- 
though, as I have said many times be- 
fore, if I were to have it to do over again, 
I would have been more insistent on a 
loan program rather than a grant pro- 
gram. But we did have an obligation, 
growing out of World War I, to come to 
the economic aid of our allies. We were 
a little belated in entering the war in 
the first place, and part of that war was 
the rebuilding of our allies—France, 
Great Britain, and others—through 
grant aid. 

However, let us not forget that we had 
tremendous industrial and financial re- 
sources. Let us not forget that the 
balance of payments was all in our favor. 
Let us not forget that there was great 
concern in this country about what we 
were to do about our surplus capacity and 
the recognition that we had better do 
something about this or that surplus 
would rise to plague us and lead to eco- 
nomic stagnation here at home. 

If we go back to the speeches and the 
concerns voiced of the time of the Mar- 
shall plan, we find that that was one of 
the arguments that helped induce us to 
embark upon a strong grant program 
under the Marshall plan. The same sit- 
uation does not exist today. It is just 
the opposite. The balance of payments 
is against us. The economy of the coun- 
try is threatened by inflation. 

The Senator from New York and those 
who are supporting him had better take 
a long, long look at what the economic 
situation of this country is, before they 
go ahead with this drive that they obvi- 
ously have started today. I am satisfied 
that this drive will be stopped. I believe 
the American people will insist that it be 
stopped, because they do not want to 
throw additional millions of American 
taxpayers’ dollars in increased foreign 
aid down ratholes abroad. 

I wish to say to the Senator from New 
York, as I am sure he well knows—in 
fact, our conversation before he departed 
left no room for doubt that he recog- 
nizes—that our difference is not a per- 
sonal difference, but a very sincere dif- 
ference, over what legislative policy 
should be. 

I shall continue to vote for reasonable 
cuts in this bill, and to vote against any 
proposal to restore any cuts that have 
been made. And if the conference com- 
mittee does not report a foreign aid bill 
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which, in my opinion, protects the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, I shall once again vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. President, I have obtained con- 
sent to put into the Recorp certain pro- 
posals that we have made in the past 
in regard to needed reforms. 

EXHIBIT 1 
EXCERPTS FROM COMMITTEE REPORT, 1965 
4. COMMITTEE COMMENTS 


The committee this year approached the 
foreign aid bill with something close to a 
consensus on three basic points: first, that 
some kind of foreign assistance program is 
essential to the national interests of the 
United States; second, that there is a great 
deal of profound dissatisfaction with the 
program conducted under the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended; and, third, 
that the Congress has a clear duty to perform 
in providing policy guidance in the field of 
foreign relations, including the aid pro- 

At the same time, committee mem- 
bers hold widely differing views about the 
deficiencies of the current program and ad- 
vance partial or tentative alternatives which 
often are mutually contradictory. 

It should be stressed in this connection 
that such views and suggestions usually are 
aimed at fundamental questions of policy, 
rather than at administrative and short-term 
difficulties. For there is general agreement 
that small adjustments in the administra- 
tion’s proposals could not result in a pro- 
gram which would secure broad public and 
congressional support. Moreover, some 
members feel that Congress increasingly in 
recent years has seen its constitutional role 
in the formulation of U.S. foreign policy re- 
linguished to or usurped by the executive 
branch of the Government, regardless of 
which political party held power. This trend 
has resulted in a situation in which support 
or rejection of administration policy have 
seemed the sole alternatives. 

Only by questioning the basic premises 
behind the foreign aid program, as it has 
taken shape over the years, can there be a 
productive discussion of policy alternatives 
outside the misleading and barren context 
of being compelled to consider a single thesis 
and its antithesis. 

Accompanying and intertwined with this 
attitude is the feeling among members that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations increas- 
ingly is being forced into the role of a Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid. To a considerable 
extent the necessity for lengthy and exhaust- 
ing reviews of the aid program each year is 
preventing the committee from giving its 
attention to other equally important or even 
more significant foreign policy questions, and 
reducing the time which it can devote to 
legislative oversight of executive agencies. 
So long as there is so much criticism of the 
aid program—whether valid or not—the com- 
mittee is unable to sponsor or approve a 
long-term authorization for this program, 
and is unable to break the dreary cycle of 
full-scale and time-consuming annual re- 
views. 

These views converge and are reflected in 
the bill reported by the committee. On the 
one hand, in part IV of the bill, provision is 
made; for terminating the foreign aid pro- 
gram in its present form at the end of 
fiscal year 1967; for establishing a Foreign 
Aid Planning Committee with two-thirds of 
its members being drawn from the Congress; 
for establishing guidelines for that commit- 
tee’s profound scrutiny of the question of 
foreign assistance; and for having this com- 
mittee make its findings known to the Presi- 
dent, who is requested to submit his recom- 

-~ mendations on foreign aid to the Congress on 
or before July 1, 1966. On the other hand, 
the bill provides a 2-year authorization for 
the foreign aid program during the interim 
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period in which the whole issue is exhaus- 
tively studied. 

These two major provisions are almost 
indissolubly connected with respect to the 
committee's heavy vote in favor of the bill. 
Some committee members are very reluctant 
to provide an authorization for more than 1 
year. They approve this course only on 
the basis of these two points: first, they rec- 
ognize that it would be highly confusing and 
unproductive if the administration and the 
Congress were simultaneously forced to work 
on two possibly quite different approaches 
to the question of foreign assistance; and, 
second, they recognize no inhibitions on the 
committee or individual members with re- 
spect to raising questions or promoting new 
views in connection with the program for 
fiscal 1967. It is clearly understood that the 
committee will continue to watch the for- 
eign aid program closely in carrying out its 
functions of legislative oversight under the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, 

Under these circumstances, then, the com- 
mittee is approving for a 2-year period the 
program requested by the President for fis- 
cal year 1966. In view of the widespread 
criticism of the existing foreign aid pro- 
gram, this action may be queried by those 
who are strongly opposed to the program. 
The main point here is that intolerable con- 
fusion would result if Congress tried in 1966 
to review an annual foreign aid program in 
the traditional format at the same time it was 
planning a future program. This bill pro- 
vides that the current program is to end 
June 30, 1967. The President is to submit 
his proposals for a new program by July 1, 
1966, so that Congress will have ample time 
to consider them before the cutoff date. 
Within the guidelines set forth in part IV 
of the bill, the committee maintains an open 
mind as to the results of the inquiry pro- 
vided for. 

Meanwhile, despite the criticism which 
has been directed towards it, there is a great 
deal that can be said in support and justifi- 
cation for the program authorized in this 
bill. Indeed, a great deal has been said, and 
ample material on this score is contained 
in the hearing record on the bill, as well as 
in the presentation made to the Congress by 
the executive branch. Justice cannot be 
done in this report to all the many persua- 
sive arguments in favor of the bill. The 
main point here is that the committee re- 
affirms its belief that a foreign assistance 
program is essential and that there is no 
current alternative to considering that pro- 
gram in the light of the basic policies which 
have prevailed over a number of years and 
which still prevail. Within this framework 
the committee has carefully considered the 
administration proposals at great length and 
the majority of members are satisfied that 
this is the best program wihch can be ar- 
rived at under existing conditions. 


5. SUBSTANTIVE PROVISIONS 
* * “ . * 


Part I/ Programs for fiscal years beginning 
after June 30, 1967 

The bill adds a new part IV to the act 
which will, the committee believes, lead to 
substantial changes and improvements in 
the scope and nature of the foreign assistance 
program. 

First, in the new section 701 it is provided 
that all assistance under the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and under 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended 
(Public Law 480), or any extension thereof, 
shall be terminated as of June 30, 1967. The 
purpose is to make possible a completely 
fresh start with a revamped program after 
that date. 

The new section 702 requests the Presi- 
dent to submit to Congress by July 1, 1966, 
his recommendations and legislative pro- 
posals for future foreign aid programs taking 
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into account principles which are set forth 
in the new section 703. The committee also 
contemplates that the President may wish 
to take account of the recommendations of 
the Planning Committee referred to below 
and to counsel with it. 

The principles of section 703 are that as- 
sistance should be divided into four distinct 
categories: 

(1) Assistance intended primarily for hu- 
manitarian purposes, including famine relief 
and other assistance under title II of Public 
Law 480, and assistance extended through 
worldwide international organizations (as 
distinct from free world organizations). 
This would be the means by which the 
United States meets its obligations as a good 
citizen of the world—analogous to an in- 
dividual’s contributions to a charity drive. 

(2) Development assistance: This would 
be extended “only to countries in which 
progress is being made toward respect for 
the rule of law, freedom of expression and of 
the press, and recognition of the importance 
of individual freedom, initiative, and private 
enterprise.” It would also be extended in 
furtherance of sound plans for economic and 
social growth with a view to making the 
recipient countries self-sufficient as soon as 
possible. This type of assistance would be 
aimed directly and exclusively at economic 
development in countries selected according 
to the criteria stated. Only in such coun- 
tries is there a reasonable possibility that 
economic development can be brought about 
in a framework compatible with U.S. na- 
tional interests. 

(3) Political or contingency assistance: 
This would be primarily to advance or pro- 
tect the mutual interests of the United 
States and a limited number of recipient 
countries or areas. This recognizes that, on 
occasion, a power with the worldwide inter- 
ests of the United States has to engage in aid 
for purely political reasons, narrowly defined. 

(4) Military assistance: This would be 
furnished to serve the military defense of the 
United States as recommended by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of State. 

Further principles to be taken into account 
in proposals for any further aid program are 
that, except for humanitarian assistance, aid 
should be extended to no more than 50 coun- 
tries; and that administration of nonmilitary 
assistance should be unified, insofar as prac- 
ticable, under a single agency. Finally, it is 
provided that any future foreign aid pro- 
posals should include recommendations as to 
the extent to which assistance should be fur- 
nished multilaterally or bilaterally and the 
extent to which it should be extended on a 
program or a project basis. 

The new section 704 creates a Foreign Aid 
Planning Committee to advise and assist the 
President upon his request and to make its 
own independent studies and investigations 
with a view to submitting recommendations 
to the Congress. 

The committee is to consist of 12 mem- 
bers—four to be appointed by the President, 
four members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to be appointed by the Vice 
President, and four members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee to be appointed by 
the Speaker. The committee is given the 
usual authority to provide itself with a staff, 
to hold hearings, and to subpena witnesses 
and documents. Departments and agencies 
of the Government are directed to furnish 
the committee, upon its request, such infor- 
mation or other assistance as may be neces- 
sary. Not to exceed an aggregate of $400,000 
of foreign aid appropriations is to be made 
available to the committee to carry on its 
work. The committee’s final report is due 
January 3, 1967. 

The Foreign Relations Committee intends 
for the principles enunciated in these new 
sections of the bill with respect to any fu- 
ture foreign aid programs to be interpreted 
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by the President and by the Foreign Aid 
Planning Committee as broad guidelines. 
They are not meant to be all-inclusive or as 
limitations on any recommendations or on 
any studies which the Foreign Aid Planning 
Committee may feel desirable. Among other 
things, the committee should address itself 
to the question of loan terms, and to the 
question of separating economic and mili- 
tary assistance. 

The Foreign Aid Planning Committee is 
specifically authorized to submit interim re- 
ports prior to the date of its final report, It 
will have available in July 1966 the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations to the Congress, and 
it will take these into account in framing 
its own recommendations for final submis- 
sion 6 months later. 

The Foreign Relations Committee believes 
that out of the guidelines which the bill 
provides and out of the studies which it 
authorizes, there can be developed a foreign- 
aid program which is sharper in focus and 
clearer in than the miscellany of 
activities presently lumped under the head- 
ing of “foreign aid.” The committee also 
believes that the number of countries recelv- 
ing assistance of one kind or another should 
be reduced. It recognizes that progress has 
been made in this direction in recent years, 
but further reductions are called for, The 
figure of 50 countries, which is mentioned in 
the guidelines in the bill, is to be compared 
with 82 countries for which military or eco- 
nomic aid is programed under the Foreign 
Assistance Act. The figure of 50 is admit- 
tedly arbitrary and may be adjusted upward 
or downward depending on the recommen- 
dations of the President and of the Foreign 
Aid Planning Committee. Some limitation 
on the number of aid-recipient countries, 
however, should have at least two salutary 
effects: (1) It should induce the executive 
branch to adopt more stringent priorities 
and to reconsider its present tendency to 
view an “AID presence” in a developing 
country as ipso facto desirable; and (2) it 
should make aid, where extended, more 
meaningful. 


6. MINORITY VIEWS OF MR. MORSE 


I did not vote for the bill in committee be- 
cause I do not consider that it embodies a 
worthwhile aid program for the 2 years of 
aid which it authorizes. Once again, the 
Foreign Relations Committee has found the 
program in its existing form to be unsatisfac- 
tory. Its report states that: “the committee 
this year approached the foreign aid bill with 
something close to a consensus on three basic 
points: first, that some kind of foreign as- 
sistance p is essential to the national 
interest of the United States; second, that 
there is a great deal of profound dissatis- 
faction with the program conducted under 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended; and third, that the Congress has a 
clear duty to perform in providing policy 
guidance in the field of foreign relations in- 
cluding the aid program.” 

But even as it expressed its “profound dis- 
satisfaction,” the committee once again de- 
clined to do anything of consequence to im- 
prove the program for the 2 years covered 
by the bill. The most it could bring itself 
to do was to terminate the program at the 
end of that time and call for a Foreign Aid 
Planning Committee to be set up in the 
meantime to recommend a new program. 

Part IV of this bill is a revision of an 
amendment I first offered 2 years ago. At 
that time, the Foreign Relations Committee 
said of it in its 1963 report: “in fact, the 
committee gave serious consideration to an 
amendment that would have terminated the 
program in its present form June 30, 1965, 
so that both the Congress and the adminis- 
tration could consider a major reorganization 
and reorientation of the program prior to 
that date. The committee refrained from 
adopting this amendment in the expectation 
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which it hopes will not prove unjustified, 
that the administration will submit a fiscal 
year 1965 program to Congress which has 
been revamped in major respects.” 

Since no revamped program has been re- 
ceived in 2 years, I do not see how the com- 
mittee can conscionably recommend another 
2 years of the existing one. 

The 2-year authorization dovetails with 
the timetable of the Planning Committee, 
which will make interim reports and a final 
report by January 3, 1967. I concurred in it 
for that reason. But establishment of the 
Planning Committee does not relieve the 
Foreign Relations Committee or the Congress 
from their duty to alter the program in this 
bill, for those 2 years. 

Responsibility for aid program rests with 
Congress 

For too long, the committee, and the Con- 
gress as a whole, have failed in their duty to 
establish clear policy guidelines for the ex- 
tension of American foreign aid to other na- 
tions. This is not an area of foreign policy 
that the Constitution assigns to the Presi- 
dent. If it were, legislation would be unnec- 


essary. 

As it is, only Congress is authorized to ap- 
propriate money, and that only in pursuance 
of law. And only Congress is authorized “to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the 
United States.” It is only under this provi- 
sion of the Constitution that foreign aid is 
possible at all. 

The recommendations of a President are as 
desirable in the enactment of a foreign aid 
program as they are in the enactment of an 
antipoverty program or a flood control proj- 
ect. But there is no constitutional basis for 
the general use of administrative discretion 
which has rendered the aid program the 
flabby and unproductive one it is today. 

The freehanded extension of aid in the last 
15 years has greatly weakened it in all its 
various pu . It was the conditioning 
by the United States that led the United Arab 
Republic’s delegate to announce to the 
United Nations last December “It [foreign 
aid] is a right to which the developing coun- 
tries are entitled.” 

So long as our administrative officials 
regard aid as a means of American ingress 
all over the world, receiving countries will 
continue to be encouraged to think it comes 
with diplomatic recognition and requires 
nothing more from them than their exist- 
ence. 

This lack of standards, and the delegation 
of its duties and functions, are the fault of 
Congress. Hence, the failure of foreign aid 
to return to the American people any results 
commensurate with their expenditure is also 
the fault of Congress. 

The foreign aid program has operated as 
though through a ministry changing when 
its chief executive falls, but otherwise carry- 
ing out its activities free from legislative 
direction. Some authorities prefer that sys- 
tem for the United States, but that is not the 
system established by the Constitution and 
I do not believe we should allow ourselves to 
drift into it by the voluntary relinquishment 
of its powers on the part of Congress. 


The 2-year authorization 


While I voted with a large majority of the 
committee members to authorize a 2-year 
extension of the foreign aid program, I am 
compelled to make my position on this ques- 
tion completely clear. The sole reason why 
I went along with this extension, even while 
voting against final passage, hinges upon 
committee acceptance of my amendment 
which is carried in part IV of the bill, = 
which dictates an end to the p 
presently constituted in 1967. I accept the 
committee consensus that there would be 
considerable confusion and technical diffi- 
culties if my cutoff amendment became law, 
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and if the subsequent special committee and 
the administration at the same time were 
working on two possibly very different ap- 
proaches to the foreign aid problem, 

Thus, I agreed to vote for a 2-year author- 
ization—although not for the bill as a 
whole—with the understanding that this 
agreement depends on part IV of the bill 
becoming law. 

At the same time I do not believe—and I 
know the majority of committee members 
agree with me—that we can relinquish in any 
way our duty to check into the foreign aid 
situation each and every year, regardless of 
whether or not an administration bill is re- 
ferred to us. In the first place, this duty of 
legislative oversight is inescapably imposed 
upon us by the Reorganization Act of 1946, 
as well as by all historical precedent. Sec- 
ondly, there is nothing to prevent either the 
committee or a single member of it from 
seeking out the facts on foreign aid at any 
point during any year, and making the re- 
sulting information available to the Senate 
and to the public. In the third place, I would 
contemplate a situation in which the Foreign 
Aid Planning Committee established by my 
cutoff amendment would make interim re- 
ports on its findings, whether formal or in- 
formal in character. I would further ex- 
pect the Committee on Foreign Relations to 
consider such data closely and to press for 
any necessary changes that might be made by 
the AID Agency. Should the latter not com- 
ply on a voluntary basis, it must be under- 
stood that there would be no inhibition 
against this committee introducing legisla- 
tion to give mandatory effect to the Plan- 
ning Committee’s recommendations, In sum, 
no one should be under any illusion that the 
Foreign Relations Committee by agreeing to 
a 2-year extension of the program is thereby 
giving up even the slightest bit of jurisdic- 
tion over the operation of the program. 

Finally, I want to reemphasize my under- 
standing that the 2-year authorization and 
the cutoff amendment are indissolubly 
linked. There should be, if there is not, 
fierce determination on the part of the For- 
eign Relations Committee to contest any 
effort to scuttle my amendment while trying 
to preserve the 2-year authorization. 

> . * . 0 
Inflated military assistance 

As in the past years the military assistance 
element in the foreign aid program is un- 
justifiably large and scattered in character. 
This year, even more than in the past, the 
military aid component appears to be based 
on an outmoded and ineffective policy frame- 
work, It adds insult to injury for the Con- 
gress to be asked to authorize $115 million 
more for fiscal year 1966 than the 61.055 bil- 
lion appropriated in the current fiscal year. 
Even the Clay Committee Report of 1963, 
which did not seriously contest the overall 
policy governing military aid, but protested 
the number of countries involved, made it 
clear that by this stage we should be con- 
templating a program of no more than $1 
billion for military assistance, 

We can derive no comfort from the con- 
stantly repeated assertion that 72 percent of 
the military aid funds are concentrated in 
11 so-called “forward defense countries”: 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, India, Thai- 
land, Laos, Vietnam, Philippines, Taiwan, and 
Korea. These countries described in the un- 
classified summary presentation book as 
bordering on the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China—erroneously in the case of three 
of them—are, it is true, most exposed to the 
possibility of Soviet or Communist Chinese 
aggression. On the other hand, even if one 


believes, as I do not, that our past heavy 
infusions of military assistance could help 
these countries to defend themselves for more 
than a few days without massive U.S. inter- 
vention, the problem is that most of these 
countries do not appear to share that view of 
the situation. On the contrary, at least four 
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of them are far more interested in concen- 
trating their troops in a position to fight 
each other, rather than to repel any fancied 
Communist invasion. In the case of the two 
island nations concerned, there scarcely can 
be any question but that their security de- 
pends almost entirely on American air and 
sea power in the Pacific, and not on large 
numbers of ground forces. 

Each year, we are told that indigenous 
armies are cheaper to “field” than an equiva- 
lent number of U.S. troops and they will be 
on hand to help us fight any war in their 
area. This comforting theory has been voiced 
in special connection with the Far East. But 
right now we are fighting a war in the Far 
East, and where are the troops from South 
Korea, Thailand, the Philippines, Pakistan, 
and Taiwan that our taxpayers have been 
supporting all these years? 

The time is long overdue for us to con- 
front the premise that the policy framework 
for our military aid program depends very 
largely on obsolescent theory developed a 
dozen years ago. The hallmark of this theory 
was a severe case of “pactitis.” Because 
NATO was a real success and totally valid at 
a time of great peril for Western Europe, it 
was decided that the success should be emu- 
lated in every area that might be threatened 
by the then monolithic Sino-Soviet bloc. 
Thus we had the creation of SEATO and 
CENTO—or the northern tier, as it was often 
called—and in our period of fondest enthu- 
siasm even thought of creating a southern 
tier which would make everything tidy if not 
sensible. 

Now we go on today as if nothing had 
really changed in the last decade. We do so 
despite the evidence of change on every side. 


The Sino-Soviet bloc has split into two com- 


peting powers, whose only prospect of re- 
newed cohesion probably stems from the 
pressure exerted by the United States on 
southeast Asia. The SEATO alliance has 


been proved virtually useless in the context 


of the undeclared war in southeast Asia, and 
may be deserted by France at the first politi- 
cally opportune moment. CENTO long ago 
lost its Baghdad headquarters through the 
withdrawal of Iraq; it now finds that its east- 
ern anchor, Pakistan, is busily making friend- 
ly gestures toward Red China while indulging 
its apparent true vocation of warlike maneu- 
vers on the borders of India. The latter, 
which has steadfastly refused to play the 
alliance game, is diverted from the necessary 
task of guarding its borders against Chinese 
incursions by the threatening posture of the 
U.S.-equipped Pakistani Army. 

One would think that, with all the trans- 
formation which has occurred in Asia, the 
Pentagon might be inhibited from coming to 
the Congress with the selfsame story which 
it has advanced unchanged for these many 
years. Such is not the case, however. Those 
of us who have been on the committee for 
some time can recite the Defense Depart- 
ment's testimony from memory before the 
hearings on foreign aid even begin. 
“Obsolescence” theory will lead to perma- 

nent military aid 

Another argument we have heard with 
wearying frequency in this regard concerns 
the purported need for us to replace obso- 
lete equipment with up-to-date weapons in 
these forward defense countries. This is the 
ease, even though there is growing evidence 
that the more modern American equipment 
being used in Vietnam is not suited to the 
nature of the conflict there. For example, 
we seem to be finding that propeller-driven 
aircraft are far more useful than modern 
jets; indeed, it may not be too farfetched to 
envisage us buying back some of the obso- 
lete“ equipment which we furnished to the 
forward defense countries. In any event, if 
our policy dictates that we must constantly 
keep replacing obsolete equipment in every 
country receiving large amounts of military 
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aid, then we can anticipate the likelihood of 
our being forced to conduct such a program 
in the year 2000—if the world reaches that 
year intact. In the name of sanity, that 
policy should be promptly overhauled except 
for certain specific limited applications. 

The reason for this great emphasis on such 
countries as Greece, Turkey, Pakistan, Tai- 
wan, and Korea comes from two themes pre- 
sented by the executive branch. In the first 
place, we are told that the military aid funds 
for southeast Asia in the bill not only cannot 
be curtailed, but should be subject to con- 
stant increase. As I note elsewhere in these 
remarks, the full cost of our undeclared war 
in Vietnam should be broken out of the for- 
eign assistance bill and justified in a sepa- 
rate authorization which calls things by 
their right names. As matters stand, the 
argument afforded by the urgent situation in 
Vietnam is used by the Pentagon on every 
occasion to resist any cuts whatsoever in the 
military aid component. 

* . * * * 


Vietnam aid should be authorized separately 


Our military activities in Vietnam and our 
national interests in Vietnam and Laos have 
burgeoned far beyond the intents and pur- 
poses of a foreign aid, and should be author- 
ized in separate legislation. 

It was an aid program unchecked and un- 
supervised by Congress that drew us into an 
undeclared war in that part of the world, but 
the war has reached the stage where it 
should no longer be lumped in with foreign 
aid. 

Moreover, the proposal for an “open-end” 
authorization for Vietnam is a very bad 
precedent to put into a foreign aid bill. It 
represents the kind of authorization that 
will be sought for other areas if Congress 
approves this one, and will mark a further 
renunciation of congressional control over 
a legislative program. 

Summary 


Because the authorization continues for 2 
years aid programs for an excessive number 
of countries, because it increases military 
aid to countries where it will do American 
interests more harm than good, and because 
it promotes an increase in funds for inter- 
national lending agencies sight unseen by 
Congress, I believe at least half a billion 
dollars should be cut from this bill for each 
of the 2 years. 

WAYNE MORSE. 


EXCERPTS From COMMITTEE REPORT, 1966 
Section 101 


This section would amend the statement 
of policy relating to economic assistance 
contained in section 102 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, by adding 
the following sentence: 

“This Act, or the furnishing of economic, 
military, or other assistance under this Act 
or the Military Assistance and Sales Act of 
1966, shall not be construed as creating a new 
commitment or as affecting any existing 
commitment to use armed forces of the 
United States for defense of any foreign 
country. 

In the nearly two decades this committee 
has studied aid bills each year it never con- 
sidered that economic or military assistance 
to another country could in any way con- 
stitute a commitment of U.S. military forces, 
However, administration officials have in 
recent months suggested that the provision 
of foreign assistance to Vietnam over the 
years is one component of the overall U.S. 
commitment to that country. The commit- 
tee cannot agree with any such interpreta- 
tion of its intent in recommending the Sen- 
ate’s approval of aid legislation each year. 
It was recommending aid, and nothing more. 

The committee's statement of policy makes 
it clear that it is intended in no way to 
detract from any existing commitment to 
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Vietnam or to any other country. Neither is 
the foreign asisstance program to be used in 
the future as a substitute for a treaty or 
other constitutional commitment of U.S. 
military forces regardless of the size, scope 
or duration of the aid program in any coun- 
try. 

The American people must be reassured 
that furnishing foreign aid does not con- 
stitute a back-door commitment of mili- 
tary forces to a potential series of brushfire 
wars in countries throughout the world. In 
addition, aid recipients need to be put on 
notice that regardless of the extent of aid, 
they should in no way interpret U.S. gener- 
osity as a promise to help with military 
forces in time of trouble. 

This statement of policy should help clear 
the air for the public, the Congress, the 
executive branch, and every country which is 
or may become a recipient under the foreign 
assistance program. 


CHAPTER 2.—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
Title I—Development Loan Fund 
Section 102(a) (1). Loan Criteria 


This section amends section 201(b) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act by adding the follow- 
ing three new criteria to the factors to be 
taken into account in making development 
loans: 

(1) The degree to which the recipient 
country is making progress toward respect 
for the rule of law, freedom of expression 
and of the press, and recognition of the im- 
portance of individual freedom, initiative, 
and private enterprise. 

(2) The degree to which the recipient 
country is taking steps to improve its climate 
for private investment, both domestic and 
foreign, through encouragement of maximum 
private ownership in new and existing in- 
dustry, through nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment between national and nonnational and 
between public and private enterprises and 
products, through adequate protection of 
industrial property rights (such as patents 
and trademarks). 

(3) Whether or not the activity to be fi- 
nanced will contribute to the achievement 
of self-sustaining growth. 

These criteria are self-explanatory and are 
in addition to the six criteria now in the act. 
Two of the new criteria were included in 
last year’s Senate foreign assistance bill as 
principles to be taken into account in shap- 
ing a new aid program. The committee be- 
lieves that the new criteria are reasonable 
objectives for the aid program. 


Section 102 (a) (2). Limitation on Countries 
to Which Loans Can Be Made 


This section limits to 10 the number of 
countries outside Latin America to which 
development loans can be made except 
through the World Bank and its affiliates. 
AID has firm plans to make loans to only 10 
countries in fiscal 1967. Three additional 
countries are “eligible” for development lend- 
ing and the committee was advised that the 
total countries to which loans might be made 
in fiscal 1967 might be 18 or 19 after distribu- 
tion of $18,200,000 programed for lending to 
several unspecified African countries. AID 
made development loans to 19 countries in 
the 1966 fiscal year. 

The committee bill incorporates a proce- 
dure which will permit loans to be made to 
additional countries above the limit of 10 if 
(1) the President makes a finding that the 
loan to the country is in the national interest 
and submits a report giving his reasons 
therefor to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Represent- 
atives, and (2) each of these committees 
adopts « resolution approving the making 
of the loan or loans to that country. This 
will provide flexibility to make loans in 
countries above the basic limit of 10 but 
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only after the appropriate committees of 
the Congress have approved the proposal, 
The requirement follows the pattern under 
existing law for approval of certain public 
building and watershed projects by con- 
gressional committees. 

The committee hopes that the adoption 
of this amendment will encourage AID of- 
ficials to concentrate their efforts by pro- 
viding assistance to a smaller group of 
countries which are in a position to use 
aid most effectively. The committee does 
not believe that the national interest is 
served merely by establishing, as AID does 
in too many countries, an aid “presence” 
that makes little, if any, permanent con- 
tribution toward solving economic and social 
problems. It is the view of the committee 
that maximum effectiveness per dollar of 
aid can be achieved only by concentration of 
effort. This limitation is a modest step 
in that direction. It does not apply to as- 
sistance provided through the multilateral 
lending agencies and the committee hopes 
that its imposition will have the effect of 
stimulating greater interest in channeling 
more aid through the World Bank group. 


Section 102(b). Interest Rate on Develop- 
ment Loans 


Under existing law there are two interest 
rates for development loans. A rate of not 
less than 1 percent is charged for the period 
no longer than 10 years from the time the 
loan is made, and for the remainder of the 
loan term a rate of not less than 244 percent 
is required. This section amends section 
201(d) of the act to increase the minimum 
interest rate for the second stage of the 
loan from 2½ to 3 percent. 

The committee considered at some length 
a proposal to raise the interest rate to that 
which would equal the cost to the Federal 
Government of its long-term borrowings. 
Although no long-term Treasury bonds are 
being issued at the present, the market yield 
on outstanding issues with 20-year maturi- 
ties averaged 496 percent for the first 11 
months of the 1966 fiscal year. The com- 
mittee recognized that an increase of this 
magnitude would have a considerable impact 
on the development loan program and 
would in effect place the program on a self- 
sustaining basis after the 10-year grace 
period minus administrative costs and as- 
suming no losses. However, the committee 
does believe that the prevailing high interest 
rates in this country call for adjusting the 
minimum interest on development loans to 
narrow the gap between what the Federal 
Government and the American taxpayer 
must pay on money they borrow and the 
interest the foreign government must pay for 
loans under the program, 

The subsidization rate on development 
loans, on the basis of the 4% percent average 
rate in fiscal 1966 on long-term Treasury is- 
sues, is 334 percent for the first 10 years and 
1% percent for the remaining period of the 
loan. Market yields on long-term Treasury 
issues are actually about 4%4 percent at 
present. In 1964, when the Congress raised 
the minimum rate on the second stage of 
development loans from 2 to 214 percent, the 
average rate for long-term Treasury borrow- 
ings was 4% percent. In view of the signifi- 
cant increase in the cost of Government and 
private borrowings since then, the committee 
believes that the increase of one-half of 1 
percent is fully justified, 

. . e „ $ 
Section 102(d). Use of International 
Lending Organizations 


This section would amend section 205 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act relating to the 
use of international lending agencies for the 
channeling of development loan funds to 
underdeveloped countries. Section 205 now 
authorizes the President, at his discretion, 
to transfer up to 15 percent of the funds 
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made avallable for development lending for 
use through the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development or its affil- 
lates, the International Development As- 
sociation and the International Finance 
Corporation. The amendment to this sec- 
tion would permit use of 15 percent of the 
development loan funds only through these 
organizations. In other words, 15 percent 
of the loan funds would be available only for 
transfer to the multilateral lending agencies 
and could not be used for regular bilateral 
lending by AID. 

Last year the committee recommended 
that the President be authorized to use up 
to 20 percent of the Development Loan Fund 
through the World Bank group. This figure 
was reduced to 15 percent in the authoriza- 
tion bill as finally enacted. The committee 
believed then, as it does now, that there are 
compelling reasons for placing more aid on 
a multilateral basis through the interna- 
tional lending agencies. These agencies are 
able to enforce higher economic standards 
and also to avoid the political pitfalls in- 
herent in a bilateral aid relationship. Un- 
fortunately, last year, as has been the case 
in previous years, restrictive language in the 
Foreign Aid Appropriations Act prevented 
the use of the transfer authority by the 
President. 

The committee hopes that its action in 
earmarking funds may be helpful in stimu- 
lating the Congress to be consistent on both 
the authorization and the appropriation bills 
and allow the President to use the facilities 
and expertise of the World Bank group in 
administering a small portion of the total aid 
effort. 


Title I Technical cooperation and 
development grants 


Section 103(a)(1). Additional Criteria for 
Technical Cooperation and Development 
Grants 


This section amends section 211(a) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act, which contains the 
general authority for technical cooperation 
and development grants, by adding the fol- 
lowing two new criteria for the President to 
consider in determining a country’s eligibility 
for this type of aid: (1) The degree to which 
the recipient country is making progress 
toward respect for the rule of law, freedom 
of expression and of the press, and recogni- 
tion of the importance of individual freedom, 
initiative, and private enterprise, and (2) 
whether or not the activity to be financed 
will contribute to the achievement of self- 
sustaining growth. 

The criteria are self-explanatory and are 
the same as two of the three new criteria to 
be added to the Development Loan Fund 
program by section 102(a)(1) of this bill, 
They were approved by the Senate in last 
year's foreign aid bill as principles to be 
taken into account in the formulation of a 
new aid program. 


Section 103(a) (2). Limitation on Countries 


This section amends section 211(a) of the 
act by limiting to 40 the number of coun- 
tries which may be provided technical co- 
operation and development grants in 1 year. 
However, countries can be added above the 
limit if the President recommends such ac- 
tion to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and each of the two committees adopts a 
resolution approving the addition of the 
country. It is the same procedure prescribed 
in section 102(a) (2) of the bill for making 
additional countries above the limit of 10 
eligible for development loans. The pro- 
cedure requiring approval by committee reso- 
lution is adopted from that followed for 
approval of certain public buildings and 
watershed projects. 

This limitation does not include the 
nations of Latin America programed to re- 
ceive technical assistance under the Alliance 
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for Progress. Outside of Latin America AID 
proposed technical cooperation and develop- 
ment grant programs in 47 countries in fiscal 
1967—plus 6 regional programs. Of the 47 
country programs proposed, 19 are for less 
than $1 million. 

The committee believes that the program 
could be more effective if it were not so 
diffuse. The amounts programed for many 
countries in the 1967 fiscal year are so small 
that the result can be little more than an 
American aid presence.“ The committee 
cannot support this concept of spreading a 
little aid to a large number of countries. 
This small cutback in countries will make 
the program more effective in the long run. 

The committee points out that this limit 
does not apply to assistance through the 
multilateral agencies and hopes that this ac- 
tion will serve to emphasize the advantages 
of administering a greater portion of the aid 
program through the international agencies. 

$ * + * * 


Title VI Alliance for Progress 


Section 105 (a) (1) (). New Criteria for Aid 
Under the Alliance for Progress 


Additional criteria for the President to 
consider furnishing assistance under the 
Alliance for Progress, identical, with one ex- 
ception, to that approved for the develop- 
ment loan program, have been recommended 
by the committee. The exception is aimed 
at Latin America and is designed to encourage 
economic and political integration of the 
region. The new criteria to be added to the 
four now in the act are— 

(1) The degree to which the recipient 
country is making progress toward respect 
for the rule of law, freedom of expression 
and of the press, and recognition of the im- 
portance of individual freedom, initiative, 
and private enterprise; 

(2) The degree to which the recipient 
country is taking steps to improve its climate 
for private investment, both domestic and 
foreign, through encouragement of maximum 
private ownership in new and existing in- 
dustry, through nondiscriminatory treatment 
between national and nonnational and be- 
tween public and private enterprises and 
products, and through adequate protection 
of industrial property rights (such as patents 
and trademarks); 

(3) Whether or not the activity to be fi- 
nanced will contribute to the achievement of 
self-sustaining growth; and 

(4) The extent to which the activity to be 
financed will contribute to the economic or 
political integration of Latin America. 

The committee believes that these are rea- 
sonable and desirable objectives which the 
President should take into account in mak- 
ing aid determinations under the Alliance for 
Progress. 

„ * s + . 
Section 105(a) (2). Emphasis on Multilater- 
alism in Alliance for Progress 


This section would introduce two new ele- 
ments into the Alliance for Progress, both 
designed to move it further in the direction 
of multilateralism. 

First, it would provide that Alliance for 
Progress loans may be made only to support 
national economic plans approved by the 
Inter-American Committee for the Alliance 
for Progress (CIAP). The effect would be 
that before a country could participate fully 
in the Alliance it would have to make a na- 
tional economic plan which would be ap- 
proved by the Alliance’s international body. 
CIAP would not be given the power to con- 
trol American aid; it would be given only a 
limited veto in the sense that if it did not 
approve a country’s plan, that country could 
receive no U.S. loans. CIAP, consisting of six 
distinguished Latin Americans and one 
North American is in a better position than 
AID or the State Department to insist on 
rigorous Latin American compliance with the 
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standards of the Alliance. The requirement 
would not apply to grant aid; i.e., to tech- 
nical assistance or to emergency assistance 
to meet unforeseen contingencies. 

Second, the section would authorize the 
transfer of up to 15 percent of Alliance for 

funds to the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank or to the World Bank or 
its affiliates. This is analogous to the au- 
thority presently existing in section 205 for 
the transfer of development loan funds to 
the World Bank or its affiliates. 

The President would be given discretion to 
transfer loan funds for distribution through 
the international lending agencies, whereas 
under the amendment to section 205 of the 
act contained in section 102(a)(2) of this 
bill, relating to the development loan pro- 
gram, 15 percent of the funds appropriated 
would be available only for transfer to the 
international institutions. 


* — . * * 
CHAPTER 4-——SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 


Section 108(a). Limitation on Countries To 
Receive Assistance 


This section amends section 401, relating 
to general authority for the supporting as- 
sistance program, by placing a limit of 10 on 
the number of countries which can be pro- 
vided assistance in any fiscal year. However, 
the President can add more countries when 
he determines that it is in the national inter- 
est. The determination, and the reasons for 
it, are to be reported to the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

The administration proposed to provide 
supporting assistance to 13 countries in 1967. 
By adopting the limitation of 10, the com- 
mittee hopes to encourage retrenchment in 
the number of countries included in this 
program. On the basis of the information 
presented thus far, the committee is unable 
to appreciate the importance of continuing 
supporting assistance to several of the coun- 
tries programed for 1967. But the committee 
recognizes that unforeseen situations may 
occur. It has, therefore, approved a proce- 
dure which will permit the addition of other 
countries by the President. 


. * * * * 
CHAPTER 6.—ASSISTANCE TO NONINDUSTRIALIZED 
COUNTRIES 


Section 110. Population Control 


Section 110 of the bill adds a new section 
462 to the act, to authorize specifically the 
use of funds for furnishing a country, at its 
request, with technical or other assistance 
for the control of population growth. Sec- 
tion 241(b) of the act now authorizes re- 
search into the problems of population 
growth but the committee believes that AID 
officials have taken too conservative an atti- 
tude toward use of this authority. About $10 
million is programed for work on population 
control problems in fiscal year 1967. 

The committee is deeply concerned about 
the impact of population growth on the de- 
veloping countries. Many of the benefits 
from aid are offset by population growth. 
Unless greater progress is made in control 
programs even massive aid will be relatively 
ineffective in raising living standards in 
many underdeveloped countries. Because 
of population growth too many developing 
nations are like the country described by 
the Queen in “Alice in Wonderland” where 
“it takes all the running (they) can do, to 
Keep in the same place.” 

This new authority, plus that contained 
in section 201 (e) of the bill, is intended to 
give impetus to efforts in this field. The 
committee will follow closely the work of 
the Agency for International Development 
in implementing these sections and will ex- 
pect to see a significant increase in activity 
by the time of the next Congressional pres- 
entation. 
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CHAPTER 7,—JOINT COMMISSIONS ON RURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Section 111 of the bill adds a new chap- 
ter authorizing the President to conclude 
agreements with underdeveloped countries 
in Asia and Africa for the establishment of 
Joint Commissions on Rural Reconstruction. 
If any such agreements are concluded, the 
President can make up to 10 percent of the 
total development grant and technical co- 
operation funds available for use by such 
joint commissions. For fiscal year 1967 the 
amount that could be used for this purpose 
could not exceed $21 million. 

The committee was motivated to include 
this provision in the bill because of the suc- 
cess of this type of arrangement in con- 
nection with U.S. aid programs to National- 
ist China. The Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction in China, authorized by the 
China Aid Act of 1948, has been one of the 
most successful ventures of the United 
States in aiding underdeveloped countries. 
Had the program been started earlier in 
mainland China, it might have helped weak- 
en the appeal to the peasants of the Chinese 
Communists. 

The advantages of this approach are two- 
fold. First, the organizational technique can 
become a practical means for isolating efforts 
at agricultural development from the vagaries 
of political change so common in the newer 
nations of Asia and Africa. Second, it can 
provide a means whereby American aid can 
be made available directly to the people of 
a recipient country without being channeled 
through bureaucracies. 

The language of this chapter is permissive. 
But the committee expects the administra- 
tion to examine the methods of the Chinese 
program of rural reconstruction, to consult 
with individuals who had experience in that 
program, and to explore with vigor the possi- 
bility of adapting this method for dealing 
with rural problems in such countries as 
South Vietnam. The committee will expect 
a full report on experience with this approach 
before acting on the fiscal year 1968 aid bill 
so that it may be determined whether the 
language should be made mandatory. 


PART III, CHAPTER 1.—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
* . . . * 


Section 201 (e). Use of Excess Foreign 
Currencies for Population Control 


This section would amend section 612 of 
the act, which relates to the use of foreign 
currencies, by authorizing use of excess for- 
eign currences by friendly foreign govern- 
ments and private, nonprofit U.S. organiza- 
tions for carrying out voluntary family 
planning programs. The President must be 
assured that reasonable precautions will be 
taken to see that assistance is given only to 
persons who desire help. A maximum of 5 
percent of the total excess foreign currencies 
on hand in all countries could be made avail- 
able in any year for the program in one or 
more countries. 

The committee hopes that this amendment 
will stimulate greater efforts in population 
control in those countries where we hold ex- 
cess currencies, though it is not contem- 
plated that these programs will be carried on 
in each such country. The following are 
the countries in which the United States 
holds excess foreign currencies: Burma, 
Ceylon, Guinea, India, Israel, Pakistan, Po- 
land, Tunisia, United Arab Republic, Yugo- 
slavia. 

This amendment was considered by the 
committee at the same time as the amend- 
ment in section 110(b) of the bill and the 
comments under that subsection apply here 
also. 


Section 201 (d). Reports by the President 
This provision would amend section 614(c) 


of the act by requiring the President to re- 
port to the Speaker of the House and to the 
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chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
on his use of the confidential funds which. 
are now authorized in the amount of $50 
million by section 614(c). The committee, 
in the military assistance bill, approved the 
reduction of this amount to $25 million in 
economic and $25 million in military funds. 

The law authorizes the President to use 
these funds “pursuant to his certification 
that it is inadvisable to specify the nature 
of the use of such funds, which certification 
shall be deemed to be a sufficient voucher for 
such amounts.” 

This is the only important provision of the 
act on which the President is not required to 
make some kind of report to Congress. Most 
of these reports, many of which are classified, 
are made to the Speaker of the House and 
to the Committees on Appropriations and 
Foreign Relations of the Senate. In view of 
the sensitivity of the subject matter, the pro- 
posed amendment would require on 
the use of confidential funds only to the 
Speaker and to the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 


Section 201(e). Prohibition of Assistance on 
Large Projects Without Approval of 
Congress 
This provision would amend section 620(k) 

of the act to broaden and make permanent 

the temporary prohibition against the initia- 
tion of very large projects. 

This prohibition had its origin in 1963 in 
the concern of Congress over the proposed 
Bokaro steel mill in India. As originally en- 
acted in 1963, the subsection read as follows: 

“Until the enactment of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1964 or other general legisla- 
tion, during the calendar year 1964, authoriz- 
ing additional appropriations to carry out 
programs of assistance under this Act, no as- 
sistance shall be furnished under this Act to 
any country for construction of any produc- 
tive enterprise with respect to which the ag- 
gregate value of such assistance to be fur- 
nished by the United States will exceed $100,- 
000,000. No other provision of this Act shall 
be construed to authorize the President to 
waive the provisions of this subsection,” — 

In 1964, this prohibition was extended to 
1965; but it has not been again extended and 
has not been operative since September 6, 
1965, the date of enactment of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of that year. 

The new provision would require, from now 
on, the express approval of Congress for the 
initiation of these very large projects. 

It would also broaden the existing law to 
include grant military assistance programs 
which will amount in aggregate to more than 
$100 million. The purpose is to attempt to 
provide an additional safeguard pro- 
grams which begin small and grow to major 
commitments. 

With respect to military assistance, the 
committee intends the restriction to apply 
to executive agreements for new programs or 
for substantial modifications of existing 
programs where the U.S. commitment is for 
more than $100 million even though spread 
over several years. The agreements for mili- 
tary assistance to Spain and Pakistan are his- 
torical examples. 

2 * * * * 

7. MINORITY VIEWS OF MR. MORSE (1966) 

Foreign aid and foreign policy 

To the extent that foreign aid has been 
a tool of American foreign policy, it has 
been a costly and highly ineffective tool. At 
best, it has helped some countries at an 
extravagant price to the American taxpayer; 
at worst, it has sucked the military forces 
of the United States into foreign lands 
where we believed our prestige was involved 
because we had expended lavish aid on a 
particular political faction. 
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The Congress cannot escape the full re- 
sponsibility for the direction, the effective- 
ness, and the cost of economic assistance. 
This is not foreign policy of the kind that 
the Constitution vests in the Executive. If 
it were, no legislation would be involved. 

Economic assistance from the United 
States to any foreign country requires legis- 
lation, and while wide discretion may be 
given to the executive branch for its ad- 
ministration, the responsibility for its suc- 
cesses and failures will always lie with Con- 
gress, 

In the recent past, indiscriminate aid pro- 
grams have served to stimulate and under- 
write the war between India and Pakistan, 
the near war between Greece and Turkey, the 
growing arms race in the Middle East, wide- 
spread corruption in numerous countries, 
and a rash of military juntas in Latin Amer- 
ica. So long as Congress fails to prescribe 
the terms and conditions that will curtail 
or suspend aid in these situations, and im- 
pose guidelines that will discourage our in- 
volvement in them in the future, we do not 
fulfill our legislative duty. 

If there are those who regard legislative 
conditions and guidelines as undue inter- 
ference in foreign policy, it must be pointed 
out that the only way to take Congress out 
of this field is to have no foreign aid at all. 

Aside from partisans of aid who view it as 
an obligation owed the poor by the rich, 
there are partisans who view it as furnish- 
ing the United States a toehold for inter- 
vention. These partisans argue that aid is 
simply a tool of foreign policy which gives 
us the means to deal with situations which 
may occur in a foreign country. This is a 
cynical exploitation of foreign people for al- 
leged security interests of the United States. 
Worse, it will delay rather than advance the 
time when the people of these countries will 
have the home-grown institutions and con- 
ditions that will enable them to resist the 
lures or pressures of Communism. 

The only realistic test of sound economic 
aid is results. The major way to test re- 
sults is to measure them against what was 
planned or anticipated when an aid program 
was begun. Where the results fail to meas- 
ure up, Congress must write corrective 
measures into the program, for the American 
people will not support permanently a multi- 
billion dollar program that does not produce 
what is advertised for it. 

This year, public confidence in foreign aid 
is sagging lower than ever. Results from 
many years of the program are coming in at 
a time of crisis in American foreign policy, 
and the public does not like what it sees. 
Public confidence will deteriorate further if 
Congress continues to relax its already lax 
guidance of the program. 


Advances and shortcomings in committee bill 


The committee has made some improve 


ments in this year’s bill. Fixing the number 
of countries in each category is the only way 
to assure that our financial efforts will be 
concentrated on countries where they have 
the best prospects for achievement. 

But no loophole should have been left for 
supporting assistance to additional countries, 
for this is the worst rathole in the whole 
program. Moreover, the development, lend- 
ing, and technical assistance country limits 
are exclusive of Alliance for Progress coun- 
tries. American foreign policy officials are so 
accustomed to offering money as an integral 
part of diplomatic relations with poor coun- 
tries that $2 million for Guyana was an- 
nounced before it had been independent a 
week and before a U.S. Ambassador had been 
confirmed. This assumption that establish- 
ing diplomatic relations or recognizing a gov- 
ernment means adding that country to the 
U.S. dole is not one that will be abandoned 
readily by any administration. It can only 
be abandoned by strong congressional action. 
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Retaining annual review at the authorizing 
stage as well as the appropriation stage is 
the only way to notify recipients that the 
American people want performance and not 
promises as a condition of aid, 

Restoration of the $100 million limit on 
new programs or projects that may be under- 
taken without specific authorization by Con- 
gress will enable Congress to consider new 
directions or major new obligations of the 
aid program. 

The bill’s chief shortcoming is its failure to 
reduce the amounts in each category. Ex- 
pansion of other channels of lending, the 
demands of the war, the threat to the bal- 
ance of payments, and the lack of perform- 
ance by many recipients, justify marked re- 
ductions in all aid categories in the bill. 

As reported, it also fails to put limits on 
economic aid to nations using our substance 
as a foundation for military establishments 
beyond their needs, and adventures aimed at 
non-Communist neighbors. 


Economic aid on the rise 


The separate provision of funds for south- 
east Asia and the Asian bank have raised 
total economic assistance well above last 
year's level. It is, in fact, a device increas- 
ingly used to leave the single aid bill at the 
same level while getting more funds from 
new sources, 

There is no place in the Federal Govern- 
ment where the American citizen can go to 
get a reliable dollar figure on the total cost 
to the United States of our annual foreign 
activities. But the economic bill before the 
Senate, in the amount of $2.46 billion is but 
a small portion of this Government’s outlay 
for what are essentially economic aid pur- 
poses—or which have that effect. 


Funds available or requested for fiscal year 
1 


Agency for international develop- 


a S E TER A O O E $2. 460 
VOOR, 508 “DORON. aeae nA 1. 600 
Anticipated supplemental for south- 

%% ec eenanceann - 500 
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Inter-American Bank . 250 
International Development 
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This still does not include the Peace Corps, 
the World Bank subscriptions sold to private 
investors, United Nations development 
agencies, or Federal Reserve and Export-Im- 
port Bank contingency support of the British 
pound sterling. Nor does it include any 
military aid or expenditure abroad by 800,000 
American servicemen and their families. 

I take this occasion to serve notice that 
next year I will ask that the administration 
present the Senate with a bill of particulars 
and include in it the total amount of assist- 
ance of this kind. 

I believe that the annual foreign drain on 
the budget of the United States, exclusive of 
the war in Vietnam, is in the magnitude of 
$10 billion per year. It is an educated guess. 
Let the administration prove the figure is 
too high, or too low. They have the figures 
and the personnel to do the job, 


Effect on U.S, balance of payments 


As the costs of the Vietnam war accentuate 
the problem with our deficient international 
financial accounts, the Congress must ex- 
amine more closely than ever the extent to 
which the aid program contributes to that 
problem. Here is one of the key areas where 
we cannot afford a “business as usual” atti- 
tude toward foreign aid. 

That sector of American business which 
enjoys AID contracts to send its goods 
abroad at taxpayer expense has largely 
dominated the foreign aid debate within 
the business community. But American 
business which exports for sale is making a 
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stronger case each year against the effect of 
assistance which mean loss of cash business. 

The International Economic Policy Asso- 
ciation sets forth evidence on this point that 
Congress can continue to ignore only at real 
peril. The association’s spokesman, N. R. 
Danielian, pointed out to the committee that 
voluntary restraint in overseas investment 
by U.S. business helped bring our deficit in 
1965 down to $1.3 billion, compared with $2.8 
billion in 1964. 

But outlays for the Vietnam war, plus in- 
creased imports resulting from a high level 
of economic activity for which the war is also 
partly responsible, have worsened the out- 
look. s 

Despite assertions that AID lending is tied 
to American industry, the flight of foreign 
cash business away from the United States 
through substitution is alarming. Geo- 
graphically, it is most acute in Latin America, 
and it is most acute financially where pro- 
gram lending” is used. 

Latin America, the Near East, and south 
Asian countries received 90 percent of pro- 
gram loans in fiscal 1964 and 1965. In 1965, 
58 percent of U.S. aid in these areas took the 
form of program loans. 

During the years 1958-64, our economic 
assistance exceeded our trade deficit by 
amounts running between $1.1 and $1.5 bil- 
lion a year. Increased efforts to tie“ our 
assistance has not changed this picture. 

Mr. Danielian stated the case in a nutshell 
when he said: 

“Since we put a line of credit at their 
disposal against which they can charge any- 
thing they buy in this country, except some 
questionable items like luxury goods, they 
shift their cash purchases to purchases with 
aid money, and they use the resulting savings 
of their own foreign exchange to buy in other 
countries. 

“I think the first important point to real- 
ize is that development loans should be used 
for development purposes, and development 
is the creation of industrial capacity for 
production. This can only be accomplished 
by projects, whether they are powerplants, 
shoe factories, food processing plants, and so 
on, and if this is the purpose of the aid pro- 
gram, then let us put our money into these 
kinds of projects, incremental projects, that 
add to the capacity of the country to increase 
its production.” 

* s 


a * è 
Economic aid and military assistance are 
inseparable 


One of the tragedies of the American eco- 
nomic aid program is the degree to which 
there has developed a direct relationship 
between economic assistance and military 
expenditures of recipient countries. It ar- 
gues convincingly against separating eco- 
nomic and military aid in the legislative 
process, 

Economic aid often supports the creation 
of military machines in countries which can- 
not support them. The administration and 
the Congress have not come to grips with 
this problem. 

The classic case involves the assistance 
which the United States has given to India 
and Pakistan. When the United States 
agreed to arm Pakistan on the theory that 
it would be a bulwark against possible Com- 
munist aggression, India complained. The 
Indians were worried that U.S.-supplied arms 
would enable Pakistan to use force some day 
against India, rather than against a Com- 
munist onslaught as the United States 
feared. India, therefore, used its own budg- 
etary resources to purchase and manufac- 
ture arms with which to meet potential 
threats not only from China, but from Pak- 
istan. 

But with India putting funds into arma- 
ments, there was little left over for food and 
other necessary imports. So the United 
States provided economic aid in the amount 
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of $5.8 billion from 1949 until 1965, thus 
freeing Indian funds for armament. 

Those in India and Pakistan who suffered 
from this arrangement were the people— 
the little people—the ones who needed food 
and fertilizer. Then, of course, there were 
the soldiers who served in the armies which 
finally clashed last August in battles which 
pitted American-supplied Patton tanks 
manned by Pakistanis, against British Cen- 
turion tanks purchased from the British 
and manned by Indians. 

Much the same thing is happening in the 
Middle East. We supply arms directly by 
grant to Jordan and sell them to Israel and 
Saudi Arabia. Meanwhile, Egypt’s economic 
base for a Soviet-supplied military establish- 
ment is strengthened by our munificent ex- 
tension of food. Our policymakers believe 
they are balancing these forces against each 
other. What they are doing is building a 
house of matchsticks. When it collapses, 
the United States will once again be en- 
couraged to believe that mililtary interven- 
tion by the United States is the only thing 
that can save the situation. 

What do we owe to developing countries? 

Grants and loans for development pur- 
poses, as contrasted with reconstruction, 
began about 15 years ago. Enough time has 
elapsed to arrive at some firm judgments 
about the value and effectiveness such pro- 
grams can have in undeveloped countries. 

The first conclusion must surely be that 
local interest, determination, and leader- 
ship are the essential ingredients for devel- 
opment and not American capital. Our 
loans and grants can supplement but can 
never replace those ingredients. 

Our 15-year experience surely demolishes 
the worst fallacy about foreign aid. This 
fallacy holds that wealthy, industrial coun- 
tries owe some obligation to contribute a 
fixed percentage of their national wealth 
to the poor nations. Yet the advocates of 
this theory would be horrified to see it ap- 
plied within the United States. It would 
mean taxing the rich States in order to 
give money to the poor States just because 
they are poor, without providing extensive 
guidelines on how it is to be used, intensive 
supervision to see that the purposes of the 
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program are carried out, and prompt suspen- 
sion of assistance when specifications of the 
national purpose are not carried out. 

The first and foremost obligation to the 
undeyeloped countries lies with the people 
of the undeveloped countries, and their gov- 
ernments. It is the obligation to use outside 
financial help as effectively as possible. Too 
much American money is simply foisted on 
them for purposes and projects in which they 
have no interest and which they merely 
tolerate because the United States wants 
them to have it. 

Proponents of the “we owe you a fixed 
percentage of our gross national product” 
theory give little attention to the real needs 
of poor nations. The one thing the people 
of these nations do not need is American 
subsidization of their old, semifeudal ways 
of doing things. Such subsidizing is not 
sound policy for the United States, either, 
for it induces us to throw more and more 
resources—even military forces—behind an 
unpopular and precarious government in the 
effort to justify our initial bad judgment. 

Secondly, in our zeal to push funds into 
many of these countries we have found it 
much easier to push products and commodi- 
ties than to promote or finance the develop- 
ment of natural and human resources. 
Much of this development probably calls 
for grants rather than loans. But it is being 
dangerously neglected by both borrowers and 
lenders. 

Education in too many poor countries re- 
mains the mark of the privileged. In some, 
sending sons abroad for degrees from Ameri- 
ca or Britain is a sine qua non of the upper 
classes. Too much of our AID education as- 
sistance simply accommodates them in this 
neglect of their total national human re- 
sources. Despite the overcrowding of Ameri- 
can campuses with American students, we 
continue to jam foreign students into them 
instead of concentrating on building educa- 
tion centers in their home countries. 

We are also neglecting in our aid programs 
the basic education that we would call ele- 
mentary and secondary. Figures for the 
Alliance for Progress, which is the most pure- 
ly development program of any we have, 
show a distressing lack of emphasis on edu- 
cation, 


Alliance for Progress breakdown of total fiscal year 1966 technical cooperation funds 
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The use to which proceeds of nonproject, 
or program, loans are put are not included 
in the above table. But the breakdown of 
the proceeds from program loans to Chile 
shows that about 9 percent of the 1963 loan 
went for education, about 5 percent of the 
1964 loan, and about 16 percent of the 1965 
loan. This is a meager allotment relative to 
need. 

Although Chile has a high literacy rate 
relative to other South American countries, 
40 percent of its total population is under 
15 years of age. Literacy rates in many of 
these countries experiencing a population 
explosion will not even be maintained, much 
less reduced, unless faster progress is made 
to expand teaching facilities, 

Education is perhaps the most important 
key to the development of poor nations. It 
cannot be forced on them; it cannot be fi- 
nanced by the United States on our say-so 
and without their enthusiastic cooperation. 

Unless recipients move much faster and 
further in this field, they will never achieve 
sufficient productive capacity of their own 
to sustain growth or repay our loans. 


CONCLUSION 


We will not have a useful and effective 
aid program of the kind that seeks to build 
stable and autonomous governments until 
we learn that a massive American presence 
is not the key to this process. It can be a 
great hindrance. The Wall Street Journal 
of June 10, 1966, reports from Tokyo the 
high returns that Japan is enjoying from 
its modest aid efforts: 

“Compared to exportable great societies, 
massive U.S. overseas spending and America's 
awesome foreign military commitments, 
Japan’s modest approach to international af- 
fairs may seem, to some Americans, almost 
amusing. Yet Asian recipients of even small 
Japanese offerings, tied as they are to goods 
made in Japan, are nonetheless grateful. In 
fact, some appear more appreciative of small 
Japanese help than they are of infinitely 
more lavish U.S. gifts. 

“And if Japan isn't hailed as Asia’s new 
political precursor, she at least isn't damned, 
as is the United States so often, for med- 
dling in others’ internal affairs or supporting 
unpopular regimes,” 

General Ne Win, of Burma, a country 
which needs capital and technical assistance, 
took the initiative a few years ago to throw 
us out. Recently he was quoted (New York 
Times, June 20, 1966) as saying: 

“Unless we Burmans can learn to run our 
own country we will lose it. Of course there 
are hardships. But we must put our own 
house in order.” 

He referred to some of his southeast Asian 
neighbors staggering under loads of money 
from the United States. The general said: 

“This kind of aid does not help. It crip- 
ples. It paralyzes. The recipients never 
learn to do for themselves, They rely more 
and more on foreign experts and foreign 
money. In the end they lose control of their 
country.” 

Very well put. The Burmese are poor but 
not much worse off than Indonesians, Thai, 
Laotians, Indians, Pakistanis, and Vietnam- 
ese, all of whom have been deluged with U.S. 
aid. 

George Kennan stated the case very well 
before the House Foreign Affairs Subcommit- 
tee on the Far East when he said: 

“I do feel very strongly that the only peo- 
ple really worth helping in this world are 
the people who say: We propose to survive 
whether you help us or not, but it will be a 
little easier for us if you help. The ones who 
come along and say to us: ‘If you don't help 
us, we are going to go Communist, and then 
where would you be?’ I think by definition 
are beyond helping.” 

But there is another side to the aid coin. 
Not only do we alienate the people we are 
trying to help, but we alienate those we are 
not trying to help. The latter are likely to 
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view us as meddlesome neighbors anxious to 
tell others how to act and what to do. There 
is a further effect on the United States when 
it assumes responsibilities everywhere. 

This point was made a few days ago by 
Dr, Henry Kissinger, of Harvard University, 
when he testified on June 27 before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Although 
he was referring specifically to the American 
attitude toward Europe, his comment is 
equally applicable to our posture toward 
Asia and toward recipient aid countries gen- 
erally. He said in part: 

Some critics of American policy argue that 
the attempt to play a role simultaneously in 
every part of the globe is beyond our physi- 
cal resources. It seems to me clearly be- 
yond our psychological resources, If we in- 
sist on assuming the principal responsibility 
for every square mile of territory at every 
moment of time, we will tear ourselves to 
pieces inwardly. The continent closest to 
us culturally, with similar political tradi- 
tions and substantial economic resources 
should—for our sake as well as its own—as- 
sume a greater responsibility for its policy 
and defense. It is neither in our interest nor 
that of Europe that Europe become the 
Greece to our Rome—a political backwater, 
interesting culturally but unable to play an 
active role. This would not be healthy for 
us because hegemony is demoralizing in the 
long run. 

“Painful as it may be to admit, we could 
benefit from a counterweight to discipline 
our occasional impetuosity and to supply 
historical perspective to our penchant for 
abstract and ‘final’ solutions.” 

I have made this extensive report to but- 
tress what seem to me to be two fundamental 
points: first, that aid as such does not neces- 
sarily advance our foreign policy interests 
but as presently conceived may actually dam- 
age our interests abroad; and second, that 
even when we pour in economic aid, it too 
often does not bring economic results—to 
use the words of the Senator from Michigan, 
Mr. GRIFFIN, it often makes the rich richer 
and the poor poorer, 

Furthermore, it often creates an unhealthy 
dependency upon the United States at the 
very time when recipient countries should 
begin to make way on their own. Sooner or 
later the spoon-fed baby will knock the spoon 
out of his mother’s hand; and that is what 
is going to happen to the United States if 
we continue present policies, 

I would not begrudge the expenditure of 
1 cent of these sums were I convinced that 
the American people were getting their mon- 
ey’s worth. But they are not. Much of our 
aid—military as well as economic—is creating 
abroad societies which will be ever resentful 
of the United States. Their resentment will 
be focused on military forces we have cre- 
ated which stifle change and often promote 
military domination. Their resentment will 
be focused on our unilateral interference, fi- 
nancial or military, in their internal affairs, 
when there were international institutions 
available. Their resentment will well up 
from their desire to be independent and to do 
things for themselves—or at least not under 
the benign thumb of the United States. 

Wayne Morse. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr, ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.R. 10104. An act to enact title 5, United 
States Code, “Government Organization and 
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and 


Employees“, codifying the general 
permanent laws relating to the organization 
of the Government of the United States and 
to its civilian officers and employees (Rept. 
No. 1380). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 849. A bill for the relief of Arminda 
Padua Viseu (Rept. No, 1390); 

S. 2010. A bill for the relief of Fun Wat 
Hoy (Rept. No. 1389); 

S. 2770. A bill to control the use of the 
design of the great seal of the United States 
and of the seal of the President of the United 
States (Rept. No. 1396); 

H.R. 1407. An act for the relief of Leonardo 
Russo (Rept. No. 1388); 

H.R. 1414. An act for the relief of Jacobo 
Temel (Rept, No. 1387); 

H.R. 4083. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Leonardo Tusa (Rept. No. 1386) ; 

H.R, 4437. An act for the relief of Bryan 
George Simpson (Rept. No. 1385); 

H. R. 4458. An act for the relief of Michel 
Fahim Daniel (Rept. No. 1384) ; 

H.R. 4584. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Michalska Holowecky (formerly Mrs. 
Anna Zalewski) (Rept. No. 1383); 

H. R. 7508. An act for the relief of Guiseppe 
Bossio (Rept. No. 1382); and 

H. R. 11718. An act for the relief of Jack 
L. Philippot (Rept. No. 1381). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 10220. An act for the relief of Abdul 
Wohabe (Rept. No. 1391). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 3272. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jacobo 
Albo (Rept. No. 1392). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 4602. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Donald W. Ottaway, U.S. Air Force (Rept. 
No. 1894); and 

H.R. 8865. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Poirier, a minor (Rept. No, 1393). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 8317, An act to amend section 116 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern and West- 
ern Districts of Oklahoma (Rept. No. 1395). 

By Mr. BAYH, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Shirley 
Shapiro (Rept. No, 1397). 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3051. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the compact between Missouri and 
Kansas creating the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation District and the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority (Rept. No. 1398). 


TO AUTHORIZE PRINTING OF RE- 
PORT ON AUTOMOTIVE AIR POL- 
LUTION—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 285); which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document the fourth semiannual report 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, on the problem of air pollution 
caused by motor vehicles and measures taken 
toward its alleviation, dated June 23, 1966, 
in compliance with Public Law 88-206, The 
Clean Air Act, as amended by Public Law 
89-272. 

Src. 2. There shall be printed two thou- 
sand five hundred additional copies of such 
document for the use of the Committee on 
Public Works, 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 
As in executive session, 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Vance W. Collins, of Kansas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Kansas; 

Leo A. Mault, of New Jersey, to be U.S, 
marshal for the district of New Jersey; 

Lloyd P. LaFountain, of Maine, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Maine; 

John W. Peck, of Ohio, to be U.S. circuit 
judge, sixth circuit; 

Ben Hardeman, of Alabama, to be U.S. 
attorney for the middle district of Alabama; 

Jesse L. Dobbs, of Texas, to be U.S. marshal 
for the western district of Texas; 

Joseph P. Kinneary, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Ohio; 

Jackie V. Robertson, of Oklahoma, to be 
U.S. marshal for the eastern district of Okla- 
homa; 

Woodrow B. Seals, of Texas, to be US. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Texas; 

Ernest Guinn, of Texas, to be U.S. district 
judge for the western district of Texas; 

Irving L. Goldberg, of Texas, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, fifth circuit; 

Robert A, Ainsworth, Jr., of Louisiana, to 
be U.S. circuit judge, fifth circuit; 

John C. Godbold, of Alabama, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, fifth circuit; 

William M. Taylor, Jr., of Texas, to be 
U.S, district Judge for the northern district 
of Texas; 4 

Jack Roberts, of Texas, to be U.S. district 
judge for the western district of Texas; 
and 

John V. Singleton, Jr., of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Texas, 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for Mr. Smaruens), 
from the Committee on the Judiciary: 

C. Clyde Atkins, of Florida, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of Flor- 
ida. 


By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Donald P. Lay, of Nebraska, to be U.S. cir- 
cuit judge, eighth circuit. 

By Mr, PASTORE, from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy: 

Samuel M. Nabrit, of Texas, to be a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy: 

Wilfrid E. Johnson, of Washington, to be 
a member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, = 


ADDITIONAL BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


The following additional pills and a 
joint resolution were introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3633. A bill for the relief of Neil B. 

Poole; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 3634. A bill to promote rail-highway 
safety by requiring light reflecting markings 
on railroad locomotives and cars; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McGovern when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

8.3635. A bill for the relief of Nikolaos G. 

Kalaras; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ALLOTT (for, himself, Mr. 
Dominick, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. 
SIMPSON) : 

S. 3636. A bill to establish a national min- 
ing and minerals policy; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3637. A bill for the relief of Dr. Bam- 
bran Aravind Adyanthaya; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 3638. A bill to assist nonprofit corpora- 
tions in the provision of specific projects for 
cultural centers and to remove certain re- 
strictions and limitations on similar assist- 
ance to municipalities, other political sub- 
divisions and instrumentalities of one or 
more States, and Indian tribes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S.J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to delete the 
interest rate limitation on debentures issued 
by Federal intermediate credit banks; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF THE 
SENATE RELATING TO U.S. MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL HELD CAPTIVE 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. TOWER submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 102) ; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


S. Con. Res. 102 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress: 

(a) that all United States military per- 
sonnel held captive in Vietnam are prisoners 
of war entitled to all the benefits of the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949; 

(b) that the trial, punishment or execu- 
tion of any such personnel by the Commu- 
nist regime in North Vietnam would be 
contrary to the Geneva Conventions of 1949, 
accepted concepts of international law and 
standards of international behavior; 

(c) that any such action undertaken by 
the Communist regime in North Vietnam in 
regard to United States military personnel 
would be an inhumanitarian act and a repre- 
hensible offense against the peoples of the 
world; 

(d) that the trial, punishment or execu- 
tion of such United States personnel by the 
Communist regime in North Vietnam would 
seriously diminish the opportunity for the 
achievement of a just and secure peace in 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia, which is the 
objective of the people of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The President of the United States 
is hereby requested to convey the sense of the 
Congress expressed in this resolution to the 
Communist regime in North Vietnam, to the 
participating states of the Geneva Confer- 
ences of 1954 and 1962, to the states adhering 
to the 1949 Geneva Conventions, and to the 
member states of the United Nations. 


RESOLUTION 
TO AUTHORIZE PRINTING OF RE- 


PORT ON AUTOMOTIVE AIR POL- 
LUTION 


Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 285) to authorize the 
printing of report on automotive air pol- 
lution, which, under the rule, was re- 
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‘ferred to the Committee on Rules and 


Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. RANDOLPH, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.“ 


PROPOSAL TO ELIMINATE NEED - 
LESS RAIL-HIGHWAY GRADE- 
CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to promote rail-highway safety by re- 
quiring light reflecting markings on rail- 
road locomotives and railroad cars. 

Every day, every hour, every minute 
Americans are killed or maimed on our 
Nation’s highways. More than 50,000 of 
them will die this year alone. 

Public concern over this carnage on 
our highways and the senseless human 
tragedy which it involves has never been 
greater. States and local communities 
all across the country are taking action 
to cut down the highway death toll. The 
U.S. Congress too has begun to recog- 
nize its responsibilities. Within the last 
few weeks the Senate has passed two im- 
portant bills, one dealing with traffic 
safety, the other with highway safety. 

Mr. President, actions such as these 
designed to make our highways safer are 
most gratifying. Some serious problems 
remain unresolved, however. 

One of these is the alarming number 
of rail-highway grade-crossing accidents 
every year in the United States. In 1964, 
collisions at grade crossings involving 
trains and motor vehicles totaled 3,539. 
These collisions involving motor ve- 
hicles accounted for 1,432 deaths and 
3,676 persons injured. Preliminary fig- 
ures for 1965 indicate more than 3,600 
such accidents, with more than 1,400 
persons killed and over 3,600 injured. 

Particularly disturbing among these 
accidents are those in which motor ve- 
hicles run into the sides of trains. Here 
the preliminary 1965 figures show 1,215 
accidents, in which 359 persons have 
been killed and 1,419 injured. Most of 
these accidents occur at night, when cars 
strike moving trains. Often they involve 
unlit railroad cars, particularly freight 
cars. 

Several years ago at a dark railroad 
crossing in Indiana my family and I nar- 
rowly missed death when the car in 
which we were riding barely avoided 
striking the side of an unmarked, unlit 
freight train. I can assure my colleagues 
that it was a terrifying experience. 

I am firmly convinced that many lives 
would be saved by using reflective paint 
on unlit railroad cars to make this equip- 
ment more readily visible at night, thus 
eliminating the hazards of motor vehi- 
cles striking the sides of freight cars 
moving over rail-highway grade cross- 
ings. I have discussed this idea with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
they believe it has merit. 

The bill which I am introducing is a 
very simple one. It provides the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the 
authority to establish such orders as may 
be necessary to require each railroad car- 
rier to place, prior to such date as is 
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established in such orders, on all of its 
locomotives and cars in service such 
light-reflecting paint or other reflector 
markings as the Commission determines 
to be best suited to promote safety at 
rail-highway crossings. These orders 
shall also require proper maintenance of 
such markings and installation of such 
markings on locomotives and cars placed 
in service after such date. 

In light of the increased concern of the 
Congress for safety on our highways, I 
very much hope that action will be taken 
at an early date on this bill designed to 
save additional lives. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter which I have received 
from one of my constituents on this mat- 
ter and a letter which I have received 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3634) to promote rail- 
highway safety by requiring light-reflect- 
ing marking on railroad locomotives and 
cars, introduced by Mr. McGovern, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letters, presented by Mr. McGoy- 
ERN, are as follows: 


Stoux FALLS, S. DAK. 
May 23, 1966. 
Senator GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GEORGE: I'm writing you to pass on 
an idea which came to me some time ago as 
we read in the papers about several costly 
accidents which occurred on South Dakota 
highways. People drove into moving trains 
at night. If we could cut down this partic- 
ular kind of accident, it would greatly 
reduce fatalities on our highways. 

I recall one time when I was driving at 
night on a backtop road which was just 
a little bit slippery. I was probably going 
about 45 miles per hour. Suddenly I real- 
ized that a train was crossing the road prob- 
ably 120 yards in front of me. There was no 
light of any kind on that train visible to my 
area. No shiny part to reflect my own lights. 
Fortunately I was able to stop, with not 
too much to go on. 

If every car which made up that train 
had been marked with a large X, made with 
reflector paint, I would have been warned 
at least a quarter of a mile away. I believe 
a federal regulation, requiring all freight 
cars to be marked with reflector paint will 
save more lives on our highways than any 
other regulation which might be passed. 

I hope you will give this suggestion 
thoughtful consideration, and that you will 
start action through the proper channels 
to bring about refiector paint identification 
markings on all railroad cars that are not 
otherwise lighted, such as passenger coaches. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL CARLSEN. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 27, 1966. 
Hon. GEORGE McGovern, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McGovern: This has refer- 
ence to your communication of May 25, 1966, 
enclosing a letter from Reverend Samuel 
Carlsen of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, sug- 
gesting that many lives would be saved by 
using reflective paint on railroad freight cars 
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to make this equipment more readily visible 
at night, and thus eliminate the hazards of 
motor vehicles striking the sides of freight 
trains or cars moving over rail-highway grade 
crossings. Reflectorized materials or paints 
have been successfully used in highway signs 
and markers for a considerable period of 
time. Congress, several times in the past, 
has evinced interest in bills which would 
require reflectors or reflectorized markings 
on the sides of railroad cars, but took no ac- 
tion on any of the proposed measures. Per- 
haps now with the growing public awareness 
and concern for traffic safety at rail-highway 
grade crossings, introduction of a bill to 
effect such legislation might receive more 
favorable consideration. 

The suggestion as to applying reflective 
paint or reflectorized markings to the sides 
of railroad equipment has merit. At the 
present time, several railroads have made 
limited applications of such materials on cars 
and locomotives. We are studying the effec- 
tiveness of these applications which show 
some promise of eliminating or reducing the 
type of accident in which the visibility of 
trains or cars moving over a rail-highway 
crossing at night is an important factor. 
Certainly consideration must be given to new 
concepts and to newly developed materials 
to make railroad equipment more readily 
visible and to advance safety in this field. 

Thank you for inviting my comments on 
these suggestions toward the prevention of 
rail-highway grade-erossing accidents. We 
appreciate the interest which you and your 
constituent have in these matters. Any- 
thing which will reduce or eliminate these 
tragic accidents is of vital interest to this 
Commission. 

Reverend Carlsen’s letter is returned here- 
with for your records, 

Sincerely. 
JoHN W. BUSH, 
Chairman. 


BILL TO MAKE COMMUNITY FACIL- 
ITIES LOANS AVAILABLE FOR 
CULTURAL PURPOSES 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, & bill to amend title IT of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955, to make 
community facilities loans available to 
municipalities and nonprofit organiza- 
tions who desire to build or remodel 
structures for cultural purposes. 

Under title II of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955, the Federal Government 
is currently authorized through the 
Community Facilities Administration to 
extend credit for the construction of 
basic public works to those municipal- 
ities who could not otherwise find credit 
on reasonable terms and conditions. 
This title is based on a recognition by 
Congress that in many instances munici- 
palities or other political subdivisions of 
the States are unable to raise elsewhere 
the funds necessary to provide for essen- 
tial public works and physical facilities. 

The bill that I offer today would ex- 
pand the coverage of this credit assist- 
ance so that private municipalities can 
receive community facilities loans for the 
construction and remodeling of arts and 
museum facilities. It would also make 
these loans available to private nonprofit 
corporations which are seeking funds for 
such purposes. 

Mr. President, the strength of a demo- 
cratic society is in part a function of 
the value placed on the creative ex- 
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pression of the human spirit. For the 
quality of artistic and intellectual life 
which a society creates and supports 
determines in large measure the char- 
acter of its people and the richness of 
their lives. 

Consequently, I believe, development 
of our Nation’s cultural facilities, with- 
out which artistic expression cannot 
fiourish or be enjoyed, deserves the same 
kind of support as the water works and 
the street improvement projects which 
now receive primary emphasis and assist- 
ance under the community facilities 
program. 

The need for such assistance is clear. 
From the day that the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts was established, it has 
received numerous inquiries and requests 
for assistance for construction, remodel- 
ing or preservation of arts and museum 
facilities. There have been over 200 
requests in the last year from munic- 
ipalities seeking capital funds. Among 
these inquiries were requests for: 

Theaters (including studios, workshops, 

storage rooms, eto.) 57 
Centers for the visual arts (including gal- 

leries, studios, sculpture gardens, lec- 

ture rooms, te. „„ 49 
Centers for the performing arts (includ- 

ing theaters, auditoriums, opera houses, 

and rehearsal and studio facilities)... 33 


MUSON- oie heen en nae nensesennensncs 16 
Remodeling or expansion funds for 
theaters, museums, opera houses 16 


Historic preservation for cultural purposes 
(including museums, opera houses, art 
centers) 

Music, drama or art schools 8 


As the interest in the arts continues to 
grow in our society, the number of such 
requests will continue to grow. This 
burgeoning interest in the arts is already 
manifest in the 40,000 community 
theater groups, 750 opera companies, 200 
nonprofessional dance groups, and over 
1,000 community orchestras that have 
sprung up all over America. Many of 
these groups have the talent resources 
to provide great educational and cultural 
opportunities for our Nation’s citizens. 
Yet they suffer from a lack of adequate 
facilities. Some communities have wise- 
ly sought to combine the need for such 
facilities with a desire to renovate, main- 
tain, and preserve structures of historic 
and esthetic significance to the com- 
munity. These old buildings, with a 
modest investment, can often be easily 
converted into museums, art centers, and 
galleries. 

A large number of the requests for as- 
sistance are from private nonprofit or- 
ganizations. Although these organiza- 
tions have traditionally played an im- 
portant role in the development of the 
arts and education, their contribution to 
the cultural life of this country has been 
severely hampered by a lack of adequate 
physical facilities. With the passage of 
this amendment these private organiza- 
tions could acquire and expand cultural 
facilities, and become more deeply in- 
volved in community education pro- 
grams. The net result would be that the 
private, cultural organizations could re- 
ceive more community support, and in 
turn could offer to the community a more 
stimulating and challenging program of 
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artistic, cultural, and educational ac- 
tivities. 

Let me point out that extending credit 
assistance to such groups will not involve 
any substantial risk to the Federal purse. 
Many of these nonprofit groups have a 
steady source of income from tuition, 
membership, and admission fees, making 
it possible for them to undertake and 
meet Community Facilities Loan com- 
mitments. Furthermore, my amendment 
stipulates that loans to such nonprofit 
private organizations would be made 
with the same safeguards and limitations 
as are currently made with respect to 
municipalities. 

Mr. President, the establishment of 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
signified a recognition on the part of the 
Congress of the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in supporting the arts—a rec- 
ognition that we must seek to make the 
fruits of culture available to all our citi- 
zens just as we are trying to make the 
fruits of economic abundance available 
to them. I am hopeful that this bill will 
help in the attainment of this goal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3638) to assist nonprofit 
corporations in the provision of specific 
projects for cultura] centers and to re- 
move certain restrictions and limitations 
on similar assistance to municipalities, 
other political subdivisions and instru- 
mentalities of one or more States, and 
Indian tribes; introduced by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1966—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 694 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (S. 3584) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 695 


Mr. ELLENDER, (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) proposed an amendment to Sen- 
ate bill 3584, supra, which was ordered to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 696 


Mr, KENNEDY of New York submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him, to Senate bill 3584, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. KENNEDY of 
New York, which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 12, 1966, the names of 
Mr. GRUENING and Mr. HARTKE were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 3608) to prohibit the sale or ship- 
ment for use in the United States of the 
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chemical compound known as DDT, in- 
troduced by Mr. NEtson on July 12, 1966. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 3430) 
to amend the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1966, in order to au- 
thorize the approval of courses in flight 
training under such act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. CLARK] and the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] be added as 
cosponsors of S. 3602, a bill to preserve 
the U.S. Capitol and to establish a Com- 
mission to study the existing and future 
needs of the Congress with respect to the 
Capitol, and that their names appear on 
the bill at its next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of Senate bill 3565, relating to 
educational expenses of teachers, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
Mr. Javits] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL FINANCING 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Credit and Rural Electri- 
fication of the Senate Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee will begin hearings 
on legislation authorizing supplemental 
financing for rural electrification systems 
on Monday, August 15. 

The subcommittee plans to hear de- 
partmental and organizational witnesses 
at length, but will limit individual testi- 
mony to 10 minutes. 

Testimony should be directed to the 
draft bill proposed by the Department 
of Agriculture and S. 3337, introduced 
by Senator Bass and others. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 21, 1966, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 822) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain public land in Wyoming to Clara 
Dozier Wire. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House further insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the bill (S. 602) to amend the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, 
asked a further conference with the 
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Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Aspi- 
NALL, Mr. Rocers of Texas, Mr. JOHN- 
son of California, Mr. Savior, and Mr. 
REINECKE were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 14324) to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and devel- 
opment, construction of facilities, and 
administrative operations, and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 2948) to set aside 
certain lands in Montana for the In- 
dians of the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Reser- 
vation, Mont. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
a.m., tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SES- 
SION OF THE SENATE TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Finance may be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MORAL RE-ARMAMENT “SING-OUT, 
66 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, some 
Members of the Senate may have had the 
pleasure of seeing either a live perform- 
ance or television version of the “Sing- 
Out, 66“ program organized by the 
Moral Re-Armament movement. 

Beginning with the first sing-out group 
organized in 1965, this project has cap- 
tivated audiences throughout our coun- 
try. The original group of 130 high 
school and college students, with their 
entertaining narrative and musical pres- 
entation of traditional American ideals, 
has caught on to such an extent that 
more than 5,000 young Americans are 
now participating in 53 local “sing- 
out“ casts—all proudly dedicated to 
spreading the fundamental themes of 
freedom and citizen responsibility. 

I am informed that during the last 
year, upwards of two million persons in 
the United States and several foreign 
countries have taken an enthusiastic and 
active part in patriotic rallies featuring 
the sing-out group. These performances 
have taken place in more than 50 cities, 
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on more than 300 college and high school 
campuses, and on many of our military 
bases. 

Even more heartening has been the re- 
sponse of peoples in many foreign lands. 
Tens of thousands of young people in 
Japan, South Korea, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and Germany—to men- 
tion only a few of the countries—are par- 
ticipating in “sing-out” casts modeled 
after the original group’s presentation of 
our cherished ideals. 

More recently, a 1-hour television film 
production of “Sing-out 66“ has been 
shown in many of our major cities as a 
public service feature, with the television 
time underwritten by the Schick Safety 
Razor Co. 

Literally millions of our people have 
seen and greatly enjoyed this wholesome 
hour of fine entertainment, which is all 
the more appealing at a time when a 
small but noisy minority of anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrators are constantly in the 
news with their disgusting and often 
illegal behavior. 

Throughout the sing-out program, 
the themes of duty, sacrifice, honor, 
loyalty, and responsibility are empha- 
sized. These are among the virtues that 
made America great—and in my opinion 
they need emphasizing. 

Regrettably, the management of one 
major network saw fit to refuse this 
sponsored program for telecasting on its 
network stations in St. Louis, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia. 

The sponsor understandably has com- 
plained to the Federal Communications 
Commission about this matter, and it is 
my hope that the Commission will care- 
fully examine the content of the pro- 
gram. I am sure they will find that it 
is an inspiring, patriotic presentation 
that should not offend any loyal Ameri- 
can’s sensibilities. 

Public response to the sing-out groups 
helps place in proper perspective the 
antics of the few who have been unduly 
publicized for anti-American demonstra- 
tions. The continuing work of those who 
are dedicated to the objectives of the 
Moral Re-Armament movement gives all 
of us cause to hope that our historic 
pride and idealism as a united people 
continue to exert a powerful appeal. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is with mixed emotions that I join in the 
eighth observance of Captive Nations 
Week. 

First. Because I share in the aspira- 
tions and yearnings of those brave citi- 
zens of the captive nations which have 
for years experienced the yoke of foreign 
domination, I regret the necessity of once 
again merely calling attention to their 
plight. Second. However, I consider it 
entirely fitting that Congress set aside 
a week during which the Members of 
Congress and the citizens of this country 
express their recognition and support for 
the dreams and hopes of these captive 
people to once again secure their right- 
ful place among the community of free 
nations. 

The annual observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week takes on added significance 
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this year as we experience and resist the 
attempt to forcefully subjugate a free 
people in South Vietnam. 

The desire of freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world to assist Vietnam 
in maintaining its independence should 
be no greater than its desire to assist the 
people of the captive nations to once 
again secure their freedom. Although 
the individuals of the captive nations 
have been subjugated and dominated for 
many years, the awesome force of totali- 
tarian rule has failed to extinguish the 
flame of liberty which burns within the 
hearts of the captive people. 

The people of the United States and 
the Government of the United States 
should not limit recognition of and as- 
sistance to the people of the captive na- 
tions to the 1 week set aside each year 
for observance of Captive Nations Week. 
Every effort should be made all year 
round to assist these people to secure the 
freedom to choose their own destiny. 
This Government should avoid taking 
steps to more firmly entrench the gov- 
ernments in power in these countries. 
Attempts to expand trade and commer- 
cial transactions should be firmly re- 
sisted because in the final analysis, such 
trade would serve to benefit the rulers 
in power rather than the people subject 
to their totalitarian rule. 

In addition, the United States should 
take positive steps to bring the plight 
of these people to the attention of the 
whole world. Our representatives to the 
United Nations should be instructed to 
place this question on the agenda of the 
United Nations for discussion and de- 
bate. A free and democratic referendum 
of the people to express their political 
aspirations should be demanded. 

All the governments of the free world 
must pledge to use all peaceful means to 
restore and protect the right of freedom 
of choice for the oppressed people of 
captive nations everywhere. Dedication 
and constant devotion to the cause of 
liberty on the part of all freedom-loving 
people would, I am convinced, soon re- 
sult in tangible accomplishments toward 
self-determination for the people of the 
captive nations. 


MISSOURI IDLE ACRES THAT 
COULD PRODUCE NEEDED SUGAR 
ARE AGAIN PASSED OVER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
farmers in Missouri who have cropland 
idle as a result of their desire to cooper- 
ate with Federal programs will read with 
interest the announcement by the De- 
partment of Agriculture issued July 18 
reporting an increase of 125,000 tons in 
the quota for sugar for 1966. Of this 
increase, 98,247 tons will come from for- 
eign countries, but not a pound, appar- 
ently, from the mainland, U.S.A. 

For the past 5 years many of the farm- 
ers and some of the farm organizations 
in Missouri, with the cooperation of the 
University of Missouri, have been con- 
ducting tests which clearly show that 
sugarbeets can be produced commer- 
cially in the parts of Missouri where the 
acreage reduction has been heaviest, on 
some of our domestic crops in surplus, 
particularly cotton. 
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We would hope the time will come in 
the not too distant future when these 
farmers in Missouri will have the oppor- 
tunity to share in the needed increases 
in sugar production. 

I ask unanimous consent that the De- 
partment of Agriculture release on the 
increase in sugar quotas be inserted at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Washington, July 18, 1966. 
USDA ANNOUNCES INCREASE IN SUGAR QUOTAS 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture today 
announced an increase of 125,000 tons in the 
estimate of total sugar requirements for 
1966—from 10.1 million tons to 10,225,000 
short tons, raw value. 

Today's action increases the quota for 
Hawaii by 26,753 tons and the quotas for 
foreign countries by 98,247 tons. 

A portion of the statement of bases and 
considerations is quoted below: 

“Section 201 of the Act directs the Secre- 
tary to revise the determination of sugar re- 
quirements at such times during the calen- 
dar year as he deems necessary in order to 
meet the needs of consumers, Prior to the 
current period of hot weather over most of 
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the Nation, it was apparent that sugar was 
being sold at a rate slightly higher than 
that expected on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
The hot weather now prevailing has added 
impetus to that tendency. At this point it 
appears likely that sugar consumption dur- 
ing the calendar year will exceed the 10.1 
million short tons, raw value, which was esti- 
mated at the time 1966 sugar requirements 
were initially established in December of 
last year. With the heavy consuming season 
at hand, augmented by the current high 
temperatures, additional sugar supplies will 
be required to adequately serve the needs of 
the market. Accordingly, total sugar re- 
quirements for the calendar year 1966 are 
hereby increased to a total of 10,225,000. short 
tons, raw value.” 

Section 202(a) (2) (B) provides that 
the quota otherwise established for Hawaii 
shall be increased within prescribed limits 
on the basis of the quantity of sugar avail- 
able for marketing in the continental United 
States stemming from increased production. 
A determination of the amount of sugar so 
available for marketing under the statute 
has been under consideration. Such deter- 
mination has been made and the Hawaiian 
quota is Increased in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the statute. The quota for 
Hawaii for calendar year 1966 is hereby estab- 
lished at 1,200,227 short tons, raw value.” 

Quota increases and revised quotas are 
shown in the following table: 


{Short tons, raw value] 


Change in 


Production area quotas 


BAA 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Total, domestic areas 
Republic of Philippines... 


Dominican Republlo 07 
rast ( 16, 107 
( a 12, 848 
British West Indie 1,332 
Ecuador 2,344 
French West Indies 419 
Argentina 1,980 
Costa Rica 1,952 
y 1,952 
1,704 

1,644 

1,194 

1, 208 

896 

809 

96 

192 

2, 086 

869 

835 

614 

458 

191 

191 

98 

75 

125, 000 


Temporary 
quotas and | Deficits and | Total quotas 
Basic quotas | prorations deficit and prora- 
pursuant to | prorations tions 
sec. 202(d)t 
3, 025, 000 3, 025, 000 
1, 100, 00 _...-..--..- 1, 100, 000 
1, 200, 227 ? 1, 200, 227 
1, 140, 000 730, 000 
15,000 2225-222. 10, 000 
r 6, 065, 227 
1, 107, 015 1, 302, 978 
203, 485 456, 077 
199, O10 446, 046 
199, O10 446, 046 
158, 734 355, 775 
79, 400 168, 073 
28, 956 4, 901 
25, 008 23, 249 58,153 
24, 482 25, 335 54, 871 
23. 428 25, 639 54, O45 
23, 428 25, 639 54, 045 
21, 059 21, 794 47, 201 
19, 743 21, 605 45, 543 
14,742 16, 255 33, 041 
14, 479 15, 844 234, 400 
11, 056 11, 442 24,781 
10, 003 10, 351 22,419 
5, 791 5, 384 12,300 
2, 360 82, 452 5,510 
94. 707 e 182, 313 
30, 486 36, 478 75, 904 
37, 907 35, 019 72, 926 
27, 903 25, 778 53, O81 
20, 706 19, 212 40, 008 
8, 687 8, 025 16, 712 
8, 687 8.025 16, 712 
welt) e 8, 600 
3, 422 6, 583 
5, 351 5, 351 
8, 903, 005 10, 225, 000 


1 Includes the proration of quotas withheld from Cuba and Southern Rhodesia and the proration of the quota for 
American Common Market countries. 


Honduras to Central 


2 Direct-consumption portion; Hawaii, 34,970 tons; Puerto Rico, 153,375 tons; Republic of the Philippines, 59,920 


tons; Panama, 3,817 tons; and Ireland, 5,351 tons. 


HOUSE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
ADOPTS HARTKE-MACKAY TRAF- 
FIC PROPOSAL 


Mr. HARTKE. I was delighted to 
learn from my colleague of the House of 
Representatives, Congressman JAMES 
Mackay, of Georgia, that the delibera- 
tions of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce Committee of the House have re- 
sulted in a decision to recommend 
one more major feature of the 
Hartke-Mackay amendments to the bill 
for safety on the highways. That is a 
proposal, which was a feature of the 
original Hartke-Mackay traffic safety 
bill introduced before the administration 


measure, to center the Federal safety 
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drive in a separate Traffic Safety Agency 
under an Administrator. 

This is surely a desirable move, and I 
commend the House committee for re- 
ceiving the amendment favorably, since 
it will give a stature and a standing and 
a degree of independent action to the 
operations of the Agency which it could 
not attain in the same way as a subordi- 
nate operation within the Department of 
Commerce. Our intention is to give the 
Traffic Safety Agency, as the operating 
arm of the legislative action, a status 
equivalent to that, for example, of the 
Federal Aviation Agency. It should, I 
believe, become a vital part of the De- 
partment of Transportation if and when 
the new Cabinet agency is established. 

It is my understanding that the Ad- 
ministrator of the Traffic Safety Agency 
will be recommended in the House pro- 
posal for level IV of the Federal executive 
scale, This is certainly none too high a 
rank for such a most important post. As 
we said in the section-by-section analy- 
sis which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp upon the introduction of the com- 
prehensive Hartke-Mackay amend- 
ments: 

The bill proposes a comprehensive traffic 
safety plan, but its various parts are vitally 
interconnected and they must, to be effec- 
tive, be coordinated under an Administra- 
tor of appropriate eminence. 


While a large number of the proposals 
which we made earlier became a part 
of the Senate-passed bill, this was one 
area in which the Senate Commerce 
Committee did not take action. Since it 
was one of the suggestions we made 
which I believe would be a substantial 
improvement, I want to congratulate 
Congressman Mackay and the House 
committee for their adoption of a valu- 
able change. I hope the Senate will see 
fit to accept it if it becomes a part of the 
House version upon passage. 


BILLY GRAHAM’S PLEA TO PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON FOR ACTION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, crime in 
the streets; murder at night; riots in the 
heat of summer; arrogant leaders of off- 
beat organizations virtually calling for 
bloodshed, violence, or revolutionary 
measures; and a growing manifestation 
of contempt for law and order have com- 
bined to make this a sad and disillusion- 
ing era of American history. 

Action is needed and courageous lead- 
ership is required to bring this great Na- 
tion back to the pathways of common- 
sense and good behavior. As the leader 
of the free world and a Nation of people 
quick to find fault with undesirable poli- 
cies and practices in other countries, it is 
imperative in my opinion that President 
Johnson and Congress take action now 
to bring respect for law and order back 
into practice in America. Every church 
and school and home should also help 
meet this challenge to decency by exert- 
ing special efforts to restore domestic 
tranquillity to these United States. 

It is a known fact which this adminis- 
tration unfortunately seems reluctant or 
unwilling to proclaim that the Commu- 
nist Party and other undesirable and 
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lawless elements are back of some of the 
riots, and marches, and violence now 
shocking the conscience of dedicated 
Americans. In some instance these at- 
tacks upon the order, the reputation, and 
the prestige of the United States have 
only the most remote—if any—connec- 
tion with racial tensions or injustices but 
slap-happy headline writers fail to dis- 
tinguish between actions resembling an- 
archy itself and legitimate protests 
against specific injustices. 

Rev. Billy Graham has made a public 
appeal to President Johnson to do some- 
thing specific to slow down or stop this 
mad march toward the self-destruction 
of America, Congress, I am sure, is will- 
ing to respond to any leadership the 
President properly exerts in this long 
neglected field. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a column by widely read and 
respected David Lawrence relating to the 
subject matter of my remarks be made 
a part of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bruty GRAHAM’s PLEA TO JOHNSON 
(By David Lawrence) 

The Rey. Dr. Billy Graham, evangelist of 
world renown, has appealed publicly to Pres- 
ident Johnson—his close friend—to identify 
the groups inside America who are teaching 
and advocating violence, training in guerrilla 
tactics and defying authority.” 

The famous Baptist minister declares that, 
“incredible as it may seem, we are on the 
road to anarchy in some of the large cities 
in this country, and the symptoms are omi- 
nous and dangerous.” He says that “our 
leaders should not ignore this threat any 
longer.” 

Recently, Congress has been studying the 
Ku Klux Klan and is about to consider leg- 
islation dealing with “clandestine organiza- 
tions.” But this does not go far enough. 
For it is becoming known that some of the 
persons with considerable influence in the 
terroristic activities being carried on in the 
mame of the “civil rights” movement in 
America either are Communists themselves, 
or are sympathetic to communism, 

Dr. Graham points out that many of the 
demonstrations have “the pattern of defi- 
ance of authority,” and he emphasizes that 
“they are organized and planned by a hard 
core of extremists who are taking advantage 
of just grievances by people living in the 
frustrations of ghettoes.” He adds that “the 
FBI and the President know who they (the 
extremist leaders) are and what they are up 
to. Now the people need to know. Congress 
has no more urgent business than to pass 
laws with teeth in them.” 

Police Superintendent O. W. Wilson in 
Chicago says the recent riots there were in- 
tensified by militant groups which courted 
violence. So far as is known, not one of 
the principal leaders of the civil rights 
groups is himself accused of being a Com- 
munist. But among the different organiza- 
tions are said to be top advisers with a 
wide knowledge of Communist tactics who 
are accomplishing what the Communists 
want—namely, to produce a state of anarchy 
by means of violence, as mobs are incited 
and collisions with the police are stimulated. 

Nearly every day the newspapers are re- 
porting hundreds of Negroes shouting either 
“Black Power!“ or other provocative slogans, 
as they clash with the police. Innocent by- 
standers have been hurt and lives have been 
lost. Big riots have occurred not only in 
Chicago and New York, but also in many 
other cities in nearly every section of the 
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country, from Los Angeles to Jacksonville, 
Fla., and from Memphis, Tenn., to South 
Bend, Ind. 

It is difficult for the President himself to 
reveal individual identifications. He can 
only denounce in general terms the types of 
organizations which are guilty of what 
amounts to a process of subversion. Con- 
gressional committees, on the other hand, 
have the power to subpoena witnesses and to 
expose the inner workings of Communist and 
other groups. But there has been a tend- 
ency in recent months to deal gently with 
civil rights organizations for fear of alien- 
ating votes. The theory is that Negroes 
themselves would resent such accusations 
and that this would be considered as a 
blanket indictment of the Negro cause. 

The time has come, however, in the opin- 
ion of many observers—particularly those 
who agree with Dr. Graham—for the ad- 
ministration to initiate hearings in Congress 
and tell the people what is going on that has 
caused much of the rioting and mob violence, 
allegedly in support of the civil-rights move- 
ment. Actually the result has been a dis- 
turbing of the peace generally and a heating 
up of friction between the races. 

Dr, Graham's appeal expresses the view- 
point of many citizens who have been hope- 
ful that Congress would forget about politics, 
courageously tackle the problem of mob 
violence, and make it a crime to impair 
the safety of citizens anywhere in the United 
States by incitements to violence. Many 
people are unable to traverse the city streets 
nowadays and go to and from their homes 
without being subjected to the risks and 
dangers of physical violence. 

In these days of increased reliance on the 
federal government there has been a strange 
indifference here to the use of those powers 
which could be lawfully exercised to stop 
the wave of mobocracy that has been develop- 
ing throughout the country. 


ONE-SIDED CREDIT LAWS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
has recently been brought to my atten- 
tion an excellent article which appeared 
in the March 1966 issue of Consumer 
Reports. This article reveals in detail 
practices used by some retailers who sell 
on the installment plan, particularly used 
car dealers, to bilk American servicemen. 
Many of the examples used were turned 
up by the investigations last year con- 
ducted by a House Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee. 

The article convincingly shows that 
under the present inadequate protections 
for consumers, “soldiers and civilians 
alike leave their consumer sovereignty at 
the door when they buy on credit.” 

One of the reforms endorsed in the 
article is the truth-in-lending bill which 
would require the seller or lender to make 
full disclosure of the finance charges be- 
fore a contract is signed. The article 
concludes that “the foundation stone” 
of Federal protection for consumers in 
the credit field should be the truth-in- 
lending act. 

I point out that, in the time which has 
passed since this article was published, 
the Department of Defense has corrected 
some of the deficiencies in its consumer 
affairs directive, one of these actions 
being the requirement that those who 
lend or sell on time to servicemen must 
make a truth-in-lending disclosure if 
they hope to use military channels to 
collect debts owed them. Also, the 
Massachusetts State Legislature has 
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passed a retail sales credit act which in- 

cludes truth-in-lending disclosure. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
article in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Are CHANGES COMING IN THOSE ONE-SIDED 
CREDIT Laws?—Easy PAYMENT DEALS GIVE 
SELLERS Far MORE RIGHTS TO Your PROP- 
ERTY THAN You MAY REALIZE—BUT THERE'S 
A RAY OF HOPE 
It came as a nasty shock to a Congressional 

subcommittee last year, at a time when the 
casualty lists from Vietnam were beginning 
to rise, to learn that right here at home many 
members of the Armed Forces were being 
bled white by credit sellers. 

Buy-now-pay-later promotions were sweep- 
ing servicemen into a sea of financial obliga- 
tions in which hundreds of thousands of 
others, soldiers and civilians alike, were al- 
ready floundering. The laws of the land, in- 
stead of helping them survive, seemed to be 
buoying up the sellers and lenders: auto- 
mobile dealers, department stores, banks, fl- 
mance companies—in fact, every kind of 
retailer and installment lender. “Extortion, 
pure and simple,” was the way an Army legal 
officer described what was happening to his 
men. But, technically speaking, it wasn't 
extortion at all, for what the debt collectors 
were doing was quite legal. 

After a House Banking and Currency sub- 
committee had exposed some details of the 
harassment of servicemen by their creditors, 
the Pentagon went to the defense of its 
2,600,000 people in uniform by instituting 
some new regulations aimed at curbing un- 
restrained collection and repossession tactics. 
The subcommittee’s hearings had dealt with 
only one lender, Federal Services Finance 
Corp., specializing in loans to the military 
and boasting a board of directors heavily 
laden with retired generals and admirals. 
But the testimony made it plain that credit 
company harassment is by no means con- 
fined to one company’s dealings with one 
class of borrower but that it menaces every- 
one who buys on credit. Thus the impact 
of what went into the hearing record may, 
or at least should, be felt everywhere from 
Capitol Hill to the legislatures of the 50 
states, 

SOLDIERS WITHOUT WEAPONS 


Lt. Col. Clyde Griffith, a judge advocate at 
Fort Myer, Va., described to the subcommit- 
tee a hypothetical but, so he said, typical 
case: An enlisted man in need of a car finds 
one to his liking on a used car lot, and the 
car dealer writes a no-down-payment deal 
for $600. The dealer promptly sells the in- 
stallment contract to a finance company 
closely affiliated with the used-car sales op- 
eration. What the soldier may not know is 
that he will be paying the finance company 
instead of the car dealer. 

Under a peculiar rule of credit law, this 
resale of debt deprives the borrower of his 
most effective recourse against mistreat- 
ment—the threat to withhold payment. 
This is no threat at all to an unscrupulous 
seller who already has converted credit obli- 
gations into cash by selling them. Nor is 
it likely to be effective against the finance 
company. In legal parlance, this lender may 
be an innocent “holder in due course” and 
under the laws of a majority of states, a 
buyer cannot bring against a holder-in-due- 
course many of the claims he might have 
brought against the seller. 

The installment sale contract with the 
enlisted man’s signature on it has a good 
many other hookers in it, which led to the 
Army lawyer's charge of “extortion, pure and 
simple.” Col, Griffith explained how the 
gouging can go. 

His soldier’s purchase of a $600 used car, 
plus car insurance loaded with dealer and 
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lender commissions, plus credit life insur- 
ance, plus finance charges for two or three 
years at upwards of 30% true annual in- 
terest, results in a debt package of $1200— 
double the price of the car. The soldier 
supports a wife and children. After paying 
off about $200 on his debt, he finds that he 
cannot afford the car any longer and asks 
the finance company to take it back. The 
finance company amiably agrees to do so. 
It promptly sells the re car to a 
dummy bidder for $200. The dummy bidder, 
an alter ego of the finance company and the 
used car lot, is then free to market the car 
all over again at something like the original 
$600 price, plus a new load of insurance and 
finance charges. Meanwhile, the finance 
company credits the soldier with only $200 
on its resale, plus the $200 in payments 
made, and bills him for $800 in further 
installments. 

“In other words,” Col. Griffith testified, 
they could sue on this note and this soldier 
can’t even go in and say: But this $800 
represents two and a half years of unused 
interest, unused insurance. .. . It is a very 
vicious circle and it hurts the serviceman 
badly and it is certainly something which 
should be controlled, but I regret to say 
it is rather a general practice among finance 
companies, particularly those that finance 
automobiles.” 

Members of the Armed Forces would seem 
to have a little more protection in some 
areas of debt collection than ordinary cus- 
tomers. A serviceman’s pay cannot be gar- 
nisheed, and within the civil Jurisdiction his 
defenses against court judgments are 
stronger than those of a civillan. But until 
recently finance companies dealing with 
service personnel have had something much 
more convincing than garnishments and 
sheriffs working for them, as Col. Griffith 
explained: 

Under] the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice . it is a criminal offense for a soldier 
to willfully and dishonorably fail to pay a 
debt. . . He can be court-martialed and, 
in many instances, ... [the finance] com- 
panies will write to the company commander 
and say, “Why haven't you court-martialed 
this man? . . You know that the criminal 
code requires you to do so.“ .. . [It does] 
if the debt is an honest, genuine debt, and 
he is willfully and dishonorably failing to pay 
it. But when you start out with a debt that 
is of questionable integrity and you use mili- 
tary command channels to try to collect that 
debt, I can't think of anything more vicious.” 

According to the testimony of Col. Griffith 
and others, a number of servicemen have 
been dishonorably discharged under just such 
circumstances. Back in civilian life, they 
find the finance company waiting with law- 
suits and all the other pressures in its arsenal 
of civilian collection methods, If the dis- 
graced serviceman is fortunate enough to get 
a job, garnishments may follow him. Many 
companies discharge employees whose wages 
have been garnisheed. And so the vicious 
circle continues round. 

REPOSSESSION IS NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW 

The large number of servicemen squeezed 
in the vise of debt can be attributed partly 
to the fact that many unscrupulous mer- 
chants—especially car salesmen—prey on 
them at lots and salesrooms fringing military 
bases. The low pay of an enlisted man 
doesn’t disqualify him at all as a credit risk 
for these operators, People in low-income 
groups are prime target of salesmen with 
installment contracts. Naturally, too, they 
show up conspicuously in the list of those 
whose debts have gone sour. But a signif- 
icant percentage of the names on such lists 
belong to members of the supposedly pros- 
pering middle class. The Federal Reserve 
Board has found to its surprise that of a 
sampling of people in financial trouble in 
Mobile, Ala., 25% were solid citizens with rec- 
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ords of at least eight years’ continuous em- 
ployment with the same firm, 

The runaway rise in consumer debt, which 
CU deplored in last September’s CONSUMER 
REPORTS, is worrying others as well. Busi- 
ness Week quotes the president of the Atlas 
Finance Company of Atlanta as saying, 
“The economy has expanded and opened the 
door for credit to a lot of people who haven’t 
attained credit worthiness,” and a Houston 
department store executive as saying that “a 
lot more customers. .. are getting into ex- 
tended revolving credit accounts and some 
of them are taking on bigger payments than 
they can handle.” 

These businessmen are concerned, of 
course, primarily about the soundness of 
their own lending operations. Government 
economists are worried by the sudden, snow- 
balling effect on the nation’s economy that 
an overload of consumer debt could produce 
with any downturn in the national prosper- 
ity. But the cold statistics of debt failure 
find their most immediate reality in hard- 
ship for the individuals and families who are 
the flesh and blood behind the statistics. 
And what happens to them has to do with 
the carefully contrived structure of state in- 
stallment credit laws. 

Although sometimes enacted in the name 
of consumer protection, these laws generally 
condone grossly unfair collection tactics. 
Under many laws, for example, an install- 
ment-sale contract may empower the seller 
to repossess items bought on credit when- 
ever he deems the debt insecure. Only a 
handful of states, moreover, prohibit install- 
ment-sale contract provisions giving the 
lender arbitrary power to demand acceler- 
ated payment. With this weapon, a lender 
can actually force a borrower into default if 
it suits his purpose to repossess a car or 
other goods. Still another contract clause 
sanctioned under certain laws makes it a 
breach of contract to drive a credit-financed 
car out of the state where it was financed. 

There are also states in which a revolving- 
credit charge account may give the merchant 
or holder of debt “conditional title” to every- 
thing financed through the account, so long 
as any balance remains unpaid. Items long 
since bought and, so the buyer thought, paid 
for may be repossessed by virtue of this 
hooker in a contract. 

With the retail installment contracts gen- 
erally used in many states, the borrower 
turns over to the lender his power of at- 
torney. Any time the borrower fails to meet 
his obligations in the slightest degree (such 
as making one payment a single day late), 
the lender may, if he wishes, simply go to 
court and “confess” the borrower's inability 
to pay. Then he may receive an assignment 
of the borrower's wages or get a judgment 
that gives him legal access to any of the 
borrower’s assets for purposes of collecting 
the entire balance immediately. 

It may come as a shock to many people, 
too, that in most states the lender can set up 
his contract so that he is, in effect, author- 
ized to break into the borrower's home or 
car in order to grab his security. Only in 
California, Delaware, Hawaii, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, 
and Pennsylvania do retail installment-sales 
acts specifically prohibit this legalized theft. 

Every now and then it is acknowledged 
that laws set up to permit lenders such ex- 
traordinary powers as these are not really in 
the public interest, Pennsylvania legislators, 
for example, wrote the following in the pre- 
amble to a motor vehicle installment-sales 
act passed in 1958: “the extension of credit 
to the purchaser has been so inextricably en- 
twined with the alleged bailment of the mo- 
tor vehicle as to deprive the consumer of the 
benefit of existing laws. . . . Consumers, be- 
cause of these legal technicalities and be- 
cause of their unequal bargaining position, 
are at the mercy of unscrupulous persons and 
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are being intolerably exploited in the install- 
ment purchase of motor vehicles, Such ex- 
ploitation is evident in the unfair provisions 
of the installment sale contract, exorbitant 
charges for credit, extortionate default, ex- 
tension, collection, repossession and other 
charges, unconscionable practices respecting 
execution of contracts, refinancing of con- 
tracts, prepayment, refunds insurance, repos- 
session and redemption.” 

The law that followed this irate preamble 
remedied some abuses on the list but left 
others untouched. 

Really good credit laws are as yet non- 
existent, and even fairly good ones are very 
scarce. Because lenders may go along quite 
far with an installment purchaser before in- 
voking their powers, most people are not 
aware of how thoroughly they put themselves 
in the lender’s hands with that name on the 
dotted line. The harsh truth is this: Soldier 
and civilian alike leave their consumer 
sovereignty at the door when they buy on 
credit. There are only two choices—take the 
contract or leave it. 


THE SOLDIERS GET SOME WEAPONS 


The Pentagon, stung by the public revela- 
tions of what was happening to its predomi- 
nantly young and inexperienced enlisted per- 
sonnel, has struck back with Defense Depart- 
ment Directive 1344.7. This document, which 
attempts to remedy most of the abuses 
brought to light by the Congressional hear- 
ings, is in some respects a landmark in the 
annals of consumer credit. 

The directive represents probably the first 
attempt by a Federal agency to define stand- 
ards of fairness in the execution of retail 
credit contracts. Seen in this context, it 
reaches, potentially, beyond the military to 
the entire consumer economy. Here are 
some of its salient provisions: 

Any fair contract, by the new Armed Forces 
standards, should, among other things, agree 
that repossession of security—a car, for in- 
stance—will serve as payment in full, no 
matter how little the finance company gets 
by selling the item. In other words, the 
lender can sue for the balance due or repos- 
sess the purchase. But he can no longer do 
both. 

“Will this not provide encouragement to 
servicemen to buy more expensive cars 
and .. to be less responsible with respect to 
payment . . .?” a credit trade group asked 
the Pentagon. It replied: “The Department 
of Defense anticipates that the opposite ef- 
fect will be achieved ... in that lenders may 
require larger down payments and be more 
selective in granting credit.” 

Another standard, aimed at insurance 
charges heaped on borrowers to pay for non- 
existent or mispresented policies, states that 
insurance premiums and interest on money 
borrowed to pay premiums should not be 
collectible unless the borrower is given, 
within 30 days of signing his contract, evi- 
dence of an insurance policy reflecting the 
promised coverage, (But, in our opinion, it 
is not a good idea under ordinary circum- 
stances ever to buy car insurance as part of 
a credit deal.) 

The Pentagon has also set standards for 
such penalties as fees for late payment (no 
more than 5% of the overdue amount) or 
attorneys’ fees (no more than 10% of the 
balance declared due in a court judgment). 
A high official in the Defense Department 
told CU that in a good many instances finance 
companies have exacted “atrocious” fees, 
He knew of some charges running as high as 
30% or 40%, which he called “punitive in 
their impact and unjust enrichment of the 
lender.“ 

There are nine standards in all, and at 
the heart of them are what we believe to be 
two crucial rights for all credit buyers. The 
first is that, in the eyes of the Pentagon, a 
fair credit contract will renounce the holder- 
in-due-course doctrine and substitute its ex- 
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act opposite—namely, the doctrine that any 
valid defense that the borrower may be able 
to use against the seller or original lender 
will be equally valid against all subsequent 
holders of the debt. The laws of a few states, 
most notably those of Massachusetts, provide 
precedent for this new doctrine, although the 
pro-lender version is far more often per- 
petuated. 

The second crucial standard of fairness 
states that, except when a product is being 
custom-made, a serviceman should be free 
to.cancel an order for goods or services at any 
time before the goods are delivered or the 
service is performed. In other words, he 
should have a chance to change his mind 
even though he has been signed to a credit 
deal. This cooling-off period takes aim not 
so much at car lots and over-the-counter 
deals as at fast-talking door-to-door sales- 
men, who are skilled at blitzing their pros- 
pects into signing up before they can think 
twice. In California and Massachusetts, the 
most vehement opponents of bills with 
similar intent have been, not surprisingly 
encyclopedia salesmen. 


INTEREST RATES NEGLECTED 


The Pentagon directive also calls for an 
itemized breakdown of all finance charges. 
But on this score, as a standard for truth in 
lending, it is a dismal failure. It does not 
call for disclosure of true annual interest 
rates (or rates in any form, for that matter). 
Yet, unless the borrower can easily deter- 
mine lending rates, he cannot shop intelli- 
gently for credit. The Truth-in-Lending 
bills before Congress have recognized this 
fact by making disclosure of true annual in- 
terest their main objective. The credit in- 
dustry has fought the bills all the way down 
the line, and you get a good idea of the 
issue at stake from information filed with 
the House Banking and Currency subcom- 
mittee by Clayton Norris, the president of 
Federal Services Finance Corp. His com- 
pany's average loan in Colorado, where in- 
terest ceilings are among the highest in the 
country, carries “an annual rate of return 
[true annual interest] of 32.17%.“ At best, 
this is an understatement, omitting as it does 
credit life insurance premiums equal to 1% 
of the amount borrowed (about 2% true 
annual interest on installment loans), in- 
surance commissions, and any other hidden 
(through still legal) finance charges. 

But the Pentagon's standards do call for 
disclosure of actual finance charges. For 
instance, all insurance commissions must be 
itemized separately from the premiums 
themselves. The seller must also indicate 
that the price of the goods or services to the 
buyer-on-credit is no higher than to a cash 
customer—information more pertinent to 
some types of sales than to others. Sales- 
men on car lots are more likely to reduce 
prices for credit customers than to raise 
them because they often profit more in the 
financing than in the car sale as such. On 
the other hand, freezer-food plans often 
bury an exorbitantly high price for the 
freezer in monthly payments for the freezer 
and food, 

Military authority cannot, of course, over- 
rule civil law. Therefore, the directive is in 
full force only when applied to companies 
doing business directly on a military post 
or to unofficial military publications, such 
as the Army, Navy, and Air Force Times, 
which are now expected to see that all credit 
advertisements disclose their terms and de- 
scribe their wares with “the highest probity.” 

Reaching beyond the immediate military 
confines, the directive permits military com- 
manders to declare merchants and finance 
companies off-limits to service personnel be- 
cause of flagrant violations of the standards, 
But in other respects the Pentagon concedes 
to the finance companies more ground than 
we think it should. Although it can’t coun- 
termand state laws, it can turn its back on 
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debt collectors who refuse to live up to its 
standards, leaving them with little recourse 
against delinquent servicemen, whose pay 
cannot be garnisheed. And, in fact, the di- 
rective does brandish the weapon of non- 
cooperation, But it seems overly cautious 
about the use of it, For instance, the weapon 
will not be used at all, the directive states, if 
an off-the-base lender makes his contract 
comply with either the full-disclosure or the 
fairness standards, He does not have to live 
up to both. 

Acknowledging that the directive has some 
shortcomings, a Pentagon spokesman told us 
it has nevertheless managed to put the heat 
on the finance companies for the time being 
and has caused them to mend some of their 
more abusive ways. We can add that the 
directive has also served as a strong argu- 
ment for credit reform in at least one state. 
Consumer groups backing a very good retail 
installment-sales bill in Massachusetts say 
that the Defense Department’s action has 
won them some important supporters in the 
legislature. 


THE CREDIT INDUSTRY COUNTERATTACK 


This sort of ammunition comes none too 
soon, for the credit industry has not been 
neglecting its own interests. Far from being 
satisfied with the powers already at its dis- 
posal, it wants still more. For one thing, 
there is a move afoot to undermine the citi- 
zen's right of voluntary bankruptcy, the last 
refuge available to debtors, some of whom 
are being hounded by holders of contracts 
about as savory as those described to the 
House subcommittee. Personal bankruptcies 
zoomed 60% from 1960 to 1964; in the latter 
year more than 155,000 petitions were filed, 
and, as a result, lenders had to write off 
$1.2 billion in bad debts. 

Seeking to cut their heavy losses, credit 
men are backing H.R. 292 and S. 613, House 
and Senate versions of a bill to take away 
an individual's unrestricted right to obtain 
a discharge of debts through bankruptcy and 
to require him instead, at the discretion of 
the court, to file under Chapter XIII, the so- 
called wage-earner plan. The court would 
then decide what proportion of the debtor’s 
future pay checks should go to paying off the 
debt, and it would collect this amount each 
week for doling out to the creditors. 

On another front, the credit industry has 
raised well over $100,000 to help finance the 
writing of a Uniform Consumer Credit Code 
as a model for state legislation. One avowed 
purpose of the industry is to head off a Fed- 
eral “invasion of State regulation of con- 
sumer credit’—te., the Federal Truth-in- 
Lending bill. 

The Uniform Consumer Credit Code has 
been scheduled for completion in time for 
action by some state legislatures in 1968, No 
word has come from the drafting committee 
as to the substance of any recommendations 
thus far agreed on, but there is very little 
reason to expect that standards of fairness 
similar to those drawn up by the Pentagon 
are being considered. 

Yet these standards are less than the bare 
minimum of consumer protection that any 
model code or state law should provide. Dis- 
closure of true annual interest, plus total 
finance charges in dollars, is essential. We 
would also put high on the list of needs a 
ban against garnishments as a means of col- 
lecting overdue installments (Texas has al- 
ready banned them), against balloon notes 
(in which the final payment is far larger than 
the rest), and against contracts giving the 
seller the buyer's power of attorney in law- 
suits against the buyer or giving the seller 
the authority to breach the peace. 

Above all, state laws should do more than 
merely proclaim a list of buyers’ rights. 
They should give the state itself responsibil- 
ity for policing the unconscionable practices 
of credit merchants and the tools for doing 
the job. 
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Additional protection is badly needed in 
the Federal domain. Credit abuses are wide- 
spread in interstate mail-order lending and 
selling and in interstate advertising of credit, 
and regulatory power parallel to that of the 
states should be established to govern these 
transactions. The foundation stone of all 
credit regulation, of course, should be a Fed- 
eral Truth-in-Lending law. Despite a gen- 
eral air of gloom about the prospects for this 
law in 1966, President Johnson at least has 
not forsaken it. He called for its passage in 
his state of the Union message, and he has 
a way of getting what he wants—if not this 
year, then next year or the year after. 


US. COKING COAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am pleased to report that 
the ministers of the European Coal and 
Steel Community nations have decided 
against a subsidy program that would 
have made it difficult for U.S. coal to 
compete in European markets. I am in- 
clined to believe the expressions of con- 
cern voiced by my colleagues were in- 
strumental in impressing upon repre- 
sentatives of the ECSC member states 
the wisdom of the course of action they 
have taken. 

As a result of the decision reached in 
the ECSC meeting in Luxembourg earlier 
this month, the steel mills of the six- 
nation area will continue to have access 
to competitively priced, high-quality 
coking coal mined in the United States. 
Consumers of goods produced in Europe 
will not be forced to pay higher prices, 
which would have been the result if the 
subsidy program proposed by the High 
Authority had been adopted. And cer- 
tainly, the men who mine U.S. coking 
coal, and their families, in West Virginia 
and its sister coal-producing States, will 
continue to benefit by being able to con- 
tinue serving European markets. 

The action taken by the ESCS minis- 
ters is not final, however. According to 
reports, they have directed the High 
Authority and subordinate representa- 
tives of the six member states to draft 
an alternative plan, possibly for con- 
sideration at the next ministerial meet- 
ing scheduled for September 27. We, of 
course, have no indication now concern- 
ing the alternatives being considered, but 
the fact that the issue is not entirely 
dead places us on warning that we must 
continue our diligent efforts to safeguard 
American coal's ability to compete 
abroad. 

It is my opinion, and I believe it is 
shared by others who are well versed in 
the philosophies of the ECSC nations, 
that this subsidy scheme will not be 
adopted. We cannot relax, however, 
and we cannot fail to take advantage 
of every opportunity to remind our 
friends abroad of the truly significant 
contributions U.S. coal makes to the 
maintenance of a strong economy in Eu- 
rope. 

Under the plan proposed by the ECSC 
High Authority, and rejected at the Lux- 
embourg meeting, members would have 
been required to pay into a Community 
fund a stated amount per ton of U.S. 
coking coal imported for steel mill con- 
sumption. Payments would be made 
from the fund on coking coal mined in 
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one ESCS country and consumed in 
steel mills in another. Payments into 
and from the fund would have repre- 
sented, as I understand it, about 80 per- 
cent of the $4 per ton favorable price 
advantage which U.S. coal now enjoys 
on the continent. 

The reasons behind the ministers’ de- 
cision to block the subsidy plan perhaps 
are not important to us, for they repre- 
sent the views and positions of the re- 
spective individual governments with 
respect to the whole idea of importing 
U.S. coal. It is obvious that, in the ma- 
jority, they wisely prefer to use coal 
which our Nation can provide in abun- 
dance and at low cost. It is equally ob- 
vious, in my opinion, that they wish to 
maintain the present economic strength 
of the six-nation area and that they re- 
alize the importance of U.S. coal in this 
respect. 

There is a lesson to be learned in this 
situation, as I see it. While our coal is 
important to us here at home, in terms 
of the energy it produces and the jobs 
it provides, it is equally important to our 
friends abroad who have come to rely on 
U.S. coal as a dependable and economi- 
cal source of abundant, low-cost energy. 
We can point with justifiable pride to 
this fact, for when we export U.S. coal 
we send abroad one of the fruits of the 
free enterprise system which has made 
our own Nation so great and so strong. 
And in the bargain, of course, we see 
that the coal industry contributes $500 
million a year to our own balance of pay- 
ments. 

Senators and Members of the other 
body have many opportunities to meet 
with citizens and official representatives 
of foreign nations who visit our Na- 
tion’s capital. In our official and private 
talks with these welcome visitors, we 
have every reason to extol the virtues of 
U.S. coal, and certainly we should avail 
ourselves of every chance to do so. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, this the 
fifth time I have risen in the Senate to 
speak on the airline mechanics strike, 
now in its 14th day. 

On these previous occasions, I have 
made my position clear. Beginning a 
week ago yesterday and repeatedly since, 
I have urged President Johnson to call 
the parties to this costly dispute into 
around-the-clock sessions at the White 
House until a settlement is reached. 

I have also urged the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, the chairman of the Labor Sub- 
committee, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to initiate steps toward a leg- 
islative remedy in the strike should Con- 
gress have to move in to settle it. 

I have also urged these committees to 
begin a comprehensive study of feasible 
alternatives to protect the American 
people in labor-management disputes af- 
fecting the public interest. 

Mr. President, the current strike is a 
bread-and-butter matter to millions of 
Americans who are affected directly and 
ä by this costly and damaging 
S e. 
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The vice president of the Hawail 
Visitors Bureau, Mr. Robert C. Allen, re- 
cently said the tourist industry in 
Hawaii is losing “well above 82 ½ mil- 
lion a week” because of this strike. 

Losses to industries allied with tour- 
ism in Hawaii are losing well above $2 
million a week and the State of Hawaii 
is losing $200,000. 

It is reported hotels in Waikiki have 
dropped to 90-percent oceupancy, when 
ordinarily they would be 100-percent oc- 
cupied at this tourist season peak. Ho- 
tels on our neighbor islands are down 
to 85-percent occupancy. 

One interisland airline reports pas- 
senger cancellations at the rate of $1,500 
a day since the strike began. 

Another interisland airline reports it 
has lost $75,000 in passenger revenue 
during the strike. Not only that, it is 
estimated the effects of the strike will be 
felt for about 10 days after the strike 
ends. 

But the devastating economic impact 
is not the only tragedy. 

Thousands of American workers have 
been made idle by the strike. 

Thousands of American people have 
suffered hardship. In Honolulu, every 
day sees hundreds of people stranded at 
our airport, some with only a few pen- 
nies in their pockets. Some cannot even 
buy their meals and have been subsisting 
on coffee and cookies distributed by Host 
International. 

A recent article in the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser of July 19 reports one mother 
stranded at the airport with a sick baby 
and only 35 cents in her purse. The 
longer this strike continues, the greater 
will be the human misery. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the entire article 
be printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are entitled to a prompt settlement in 
this situation. I call on those in con- 
trol of the executive branch and those 
in control of Congress to use all the re- 
sources at their command to get the 
planes flying once more. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
news articles on the strike which ap- 
peared in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin and 
Honolulu Advertiser be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Honolulu Advertiser, July 18, 1966] 
STRIKE ENTERS lltH Day... TIME FLIES, 
OTHERS DON'T 
(By Leonard Lueras) 

As the airlines strike is entering its lith 
day, hundreds of would-be jet setters are 
still standing by at Honolulu International 
Airport. 


Pan American Airlines, the only commercial 
airline flying from Honolulu to the U.S. 
points on the Mainland, flew 15 regularly 
scheduled flights and an extra flight to the 
West Coast yesterday. All were filled. 

As of yesterday afternoon, 80 stand-bys 
had been accommodated on 10 flights. A 
Pan Am spokesman that July's 
weekend traffic is full under normal circum- 
stances, and in this strike situation it's 
worse.” 

Pan Am's offices continue to be flooded 
with phone calls, but there are only scattered 
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single seats available. No group blocks can 
be obtained. Extra flights may be added to 
the daily schedule, but Pan Am officials will 
not know until 6 or 7 a.m. today. 

Terminals at Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle all have full flights 
coming to Hawaii, and they are limiting their 
stand-by lists to 55 persons, United Press 
International reported. 

Hawali-bound persons have been told not 
to go to the airports unless they are on a 
stand-by list or feel a trip to Honolulu is an 
emergency. Five San Francisco-to-Honolulu 
flights yesterday were able to accommodate 
31 stand-bys. 

UPI also said the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has granted World Airways of Oakland per- 
mission to sell tickets to Hawaii, but a World 
spokesman said. Our planes are all tied up 
so we have to wait until we can spring one 
loose,” 

World Airways usually carries only cargo 
and soldiers on charter. 

Meanwhile, Honolulu stand-bys are trying 
to dream up new ways to get to the Main- 


Ideas include buying a ticket to an inter- 
national location outside the United States, 
stopping over in San Francisco, and using 
the rest of the flight later. 

The most practical air route, as far as ex- 
penses go, is Qantas Airlines’ flight to Van- 
couver via San Francisco. Qantas is booked 
until Wednesday, but persons can still get a 
reservation for Thursday or later. 

The only other alternative, via Qantas, is 
to buy a ticket to London or some other locale 
via San Francisco. Whichever final location 
one chooses, he has a year in which to use 
the complete ticket, if he stops over on the 
West Coast, 


{From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, July 18, 
1966] 


Am STRIKE Has SLOWED ISLE TOURISM 


The lengthening airline strike cut sharply 
into Hawaii’s visitor industry over the week- 
end, spokesmen for the industry said today. 

“I would place the loss at well above $214 
million a week,” Robert C. Allen, vice-presi- 
dent of the Hawaii Visitors Bureau, said 
today. 

Hotels at Waikiki will be dropping to 90 
percent occupancy or a little lower by to- 
morrow, Allen said. He said Neighbor Island 
hotels will be down to 85 percent occupancy. 

Two major sightseeing companies and some 
concessionaires at Honolulu Airport have 
begun to furlough employees, Allen said. 

Inter-island airlines and resorts felt the 
pinch of the strike this weekend. 

Aloha Airlines reservations are down, a 

said, and passenger traffic fell off 
sharply aiter early flights Saturday. 

Cancellations have come in at the rate of 
$1,500 worth a day since the strike began, 
a spokesman said, 

Hawatian Airlines has lost about $75,000 in 
passenger revenue since the strike started. 

Inter-Island Resorts has lost about 700 
guest bookings for the month of July. The 
strike has not yet begun to cut into August 
bookings, but probably will by the end of this 
week. 


“We think the effects probably will con- 
tinue to be felt for about 10 days after the 
strike,” said Jack Tobin, vice-president of 
Hawaiian Airlines, predicting additional loss 
of business. 

“It’s a tough period for us. The Inter- 
Island carriers make their profits during the 
summer months,” he said. 

Aloha Airlines has been getting only 15 to 
25 members of tour groups of 30 to 40 which 
hold bookings on the airline. 

“We can't tell who's going to arrive,” a 
spokesman said. 

Today the first of United Air Line’s layoffs 
went into effect, idling 63 stewards, most of 
whom are Hawali-based personnel. 
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[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
July 18, 1966] 

No EnD or STRIKE LIKELY FOR AT LEAST A 
WEEK: AIRLINES, UNION STILL FAR APART 
WasHInoTon.—Pessimistic negotiators pre- 

dicted today the strike against five major 

airlines probably will last for at least another 
week. 

Struck are United, Northwest, Trans World, 
Eastern and National airlines. 

Now in its 11th day, the strike has shut 
down all but national defense operations of 
the five lines and has inconvenienced 
travelers throughout the nation who have 
besieged other airlines as well as railroads 
and bus lines in an effort to carry out sum- 
mer travel plans. 

The chief union negotiator blamed the 
airlines for the slow pace of the talks. 

“They keep their feet planted in the con- 
crete,” said Vice-President Joseph Ramsey of 
the A. F.L.-C. I. O. International Association of 
Machinists. 

Ramsey said extensive layoffs and closing 
of ticket offices indicate the strike could go 
on “for an extended period of time.” 

Chief airline negotiator William Curtin 
said “we are a long way apart” as the nego- 
tiators walked into a meeting with Assistant 
Secretary of Labor James J, Reynolds. 

Reynolds, who yesterday compared the 
pace of the negotiations with the speed of 
two turtles, had no comment today. 

Curtin said he saw no reason to expect an 
early settlement. 

He also said he could not dispute estimates 
that the strike is costing the five airlines $7 
million a day in revenue losses. 

Ramsey said of the estimated strike losses: 

“That’s their funeral, not ours.” 

Ramsey accused the airline negotiators of 
taking the attitude of “the public be 
damned.” 

He added “we are not attempting to drag 
our feet.” 

Ramsey said there has been no progress on 
one key point—the union’s demand for a 36- 
month contract. The airlines want a 42- 
month agreement, 

The carriers announced last night that 
65,880 airline personnel would be out of work 
today because of the strike. The figure in- 
cluded striking members of the A.P.L.-C.1L.0., 
International Association of Machinists and 
other workers who have been furloughed. 

But some 1,100 Trans World Airlines em- 
ployees, who walked off the job at Cape Ken- 
nedy, Florida, when the strike began July 8, 
voted yesterday by a 3-2 margin to return to 
work today. 

T.W.A. holds the prime contract for the 
nation’s Moon launch operations on Merritt 
Island, adjacent to Cape Kennedy. It pro- 
vides manpower for supply, maintenance and 
other housekeeping tasks. 

The T.W.A. workers agreed to work under 
terms of their old contract until a new one 
is agreed upon. Union officials said last night 
picket lines around the installation would be 
removed immediately. 

In addition to T.W.A., the struck lines are 
United, Eastern, National and Northwest. 

Reynolds, presiding over the talks in Wash- 
ington, said last night the only progress yes- 
terday was a free exchange of views on the 
“substantive issues—certain of the national 
issues,” 

There are eight of these major problems, 
including wages, pensions, hospitalization, 
vacations, overtime and holiday pay. 

Another, separate issue caused the joint 
negotiations to be broken off Saturday until 
noon yesterday. It, in substance, is an I.A.M. 
accusation that Northwest is carrying on 
commercial operations under the guise of 
authorized military flights which the union 
has pledged not to stop. 

Although a union spokesman did not 
specify what the I.A.M. might do if North- 
west does not halt the practices, he promised 
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“appropriate action.” This presumably 
would mean again breaking off the talks. 

Northwest has not commented on the 
union’s accusation. 

The airlines gave these figures of the num- 
ber of employes affected by strike: 

United 21,780 off, 17,000 working. 

T.W.A—13,700 out of work, 17,800 still 
working. 

Eastern—19,200 off, 3,750 working. 

National—5,400 off, 250 working. 

Northwest—5,400 off, 250 working. 

The union is seeking wage increases of 
about 53 cents hourly over 36 months, The 
company has indicated it is willing to offer 
slightly more than the 44-to-48 cents recom- 
mended by a presidential panel over the same 
period. 

Pay levels now range from $2.25 hourly for 
janitors to $3.52 hourly for top-rated 
machinists. 

The struck airlines agreed to bargain 
jointly with the union last August. Braniff, 
Continental and Northeast airlines, with em- 
ployes represented by the machinists, did 
not enter into the agreement and were not 
struck. 

Other non-struck airlines, such as Ameri- 
can, have contracts with mechanics repre- 
sented by the AF. L- CI. O. Transport Work- 
ers Union. 


From the Honolulu Advertiser, July 19, 1966] 
ALOHA HELPS EASE PLIGHT OF STRANDED 
PASSENGERS 
(By Bob Krauss) 

Hawali’s Aloha Spirit, battered by the air- 
line strike, was fighting back at the Honolulu 
International Airport yesterday. 

Here's the latest battle report: 

An unidentified local housewife brought 
a picnic basketfull of Japanese kau kau, 
spread a beach mat on the floor of the 
terminal and invited half a dozen stranded 
haole passengers to eat. 

Mrs. Jane Kakelaka, a ground hostess for 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, gave all the money 
she had to a woman with a sick baby who 
had only 35 cents left in her purse. 

Mrs. Aggie Napuunoa, a janitress at the 
airport, regularly unlocks the pay toilets in 
the women’s restroom when the lines get 
too long, as her contribution to the Aloha 
Spirit. 

Two airline workers volunteered to donate 
their time to circulate among the waiting 
passengers and find those who need help 
but are too bashful to ask for it. 

Meanwhile, Host International has given 
away 402 gallons of coffee and 20,468 cookies 
to stand-by travelers. State Hostesses are 
giving out pineapple juice. A hula troupe 
performs for an hour every morning in the 
terminal. 

Even so, the discomforts of waiting up to 
three days for a seat on an airplane make 
it pretty difficult for most passengers to smile 
at the end of the day. 

“There are never enough seats to go around 
at night,” said Robina Chong of the State 
Information Center. “There are about 300 
seats here in the main terminal and a few 
more in the baggage areas. But there are 
sometimes 500 people waiting for flights.” 

Miss Chong said the stranded travelers 
sleep on beach mats spread on the floor, on 
Piles of suitcases, on baggage counters and 
on the lawn outside, 

One middle-aged woman, after spending 
two nights in a chair at the air terminal, 
called the Red Cross and asked for a blanket, 
Miss Chong said. 

There are repeated reports of travelers who 
have run out of funds because of the delay. 

Porter Robert McKandes said he met three 
girls who were penniless after waiting for 
three days at the airport. “If it hadn't been 
for the free coffee and cookies, I don't know 
what they’d have done,” he said, 
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Janitress Mrs. Rita Homanaunui said she 
met people who had run out of money. The 
State Information Center Hostesses have re- 
ported the same thing. 

Mrs. Kakelaka, the ground hostess, said she 
met an almost penniless mother in the wom- 
en’s rest room last Friday. 

“She was bathing her baby in a sink be- 
cause he was feverish,” Mr. Kakelaka said. 
“All she had was 35 cents in her purse. I gave 
her all I had, $1.50, and sent her down to 
the nursery.” 

Few stranded mothers seem to be aware 
of the complete free nursery, equipped with 
washers and driers and cribs, on the ground 
floor of the terminal, the custodians told me. 

One result of the sudden increase in guests 
at the airport terminal is a bigger workload 
for the airport janitors, They said they have 
to mop constantly to clean up spilled Coke 
and ice cream. But the staff doesn't seem to 
mind. 

“Those poor women,” said Mrs. Napuunoa, 
a motherly Hawaiian. “When there's a big 
crowd in the women’s rest room, I unlock the 
pay toilets. I just have to. I can’t stand 
seeing them wait so long.” 

Mrs. Kakelaka, also Hawaiian, has offered 
her services along with those of Mrs. Ella 
Corea, ground hostess for Northwest Airlines, 
to circulate among the crowds and look for 
people who need help. 

“If somebody will get an Operation Aloha 
going, Mrs. Corea and I will be glad to volun- 
teer,” said Mrs. Kakelaka. 

She said that, in spite of the inconven- 
fences, most of the stand-by travelers man- 
age to stay in good spirits. These included 
two girls who stripped to their bikinis in the 
garden area yesterday and took sun baths. 


HISTORY OF RESPONSIBLE FISCAL 
ACTION 


Mr. MOSS.» Mr. President, the final 
budget results of our Government for 
fiscal year 1966 are heartening—to both 
the Congress and the American people. 
The administration's diligence in keeping 
Government finances appropriate to the 
national needs has been amply demon- 
strated. Budgetary stimulus was pro- 
vided in past years, when needed; now, 
restraint is being employed when the 
need for such action is appropriate. For 
example. 

In 1964, our budget deficit was more 
than $8 billion, when more than 5 per- 
cent of our labor force was unemployed. 

In 1966, our deficit dropped to $2.3 bil- 
lion, as we increased employment until 
now we have only about 4-percent unem- 
ployment. 

I think the means employed to exer- 
cise restraint are as laudable as the end 
result: 

First. Because the administration's 
earlier economic policy choices were 
sound, the economy advanced rapidly— 
producing higher revenues as it went. 

Second. Even though Defense spend- 
ing unavoidably increased by $1.1 billion 
since the January budget estimate, total 
expenditures rose less than one-half bil- 
lion dollars. This was accomplished by 
reducing nondefense expenditures by 
about $600 million. 

Third. Finally, the choice of program 
reductions in the civilian agencies were 
as appropriate to the needs of the Na- 
tion as the reduced deficit is to the re- 
quirements of the economy. We did not 
ignore the hopes of our disadvantaged 
citizens for a better future. The Office 
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of Economie Opportunity, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development spent nearly 89 ½ bil- 
lion in 1966—$120 million more than the 
amount estimated last January, and $3.2 
billion more than in 1965. 

In retrospect, I think we can rightly 
conclude that the 1966 budget advanced 
the needs of the economy as a whole, and 
the opportunities of its individual citi- 
zens as well. We may be certain that 
the budget for the current fiscal year is 
as well conceived. 


AMERICA AS A PACIFIC POWER— 
WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in a 
column of characteristic lucidity, that 
distinguished columnist, Walter Lipp- 
mann, sets straight the historic record 
of the U.S. concern for an activity 
in the Pacific. As there is much mis- 
conception concerning the why and 
wherefore of our current involvement in 
southeast Asia, it is well that some of the 
background and origin of what is going 
on there be spelled out and clarified. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
Walter Lippmann’s column from the 
Washington Post entitled “America as a 
Pacific Power,” be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA AS A PACIFIC POWER 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Recently the White House has been push- 
ing the notion that we now have a Presi- 
dent who is ready to meet our obligations 
as a great power in the Pacific. In the 
President's speech at White Sulphur Springs 
on July 12, he said that his critics are op- 
posed to the “determination of the United 
States to meet our obligations in Asia as a 
Pacific power” and “claim that we have no 
business but business interests in Asia; that 
Europe, not the Far East, is our proper 
‘sphere of interest.““ This line of talk does 
nothing to clarify and everything to befuddle 
the discussion of high policy. 

For the historic truth of the matter is 
that the United States began to play the 
part of a great power in the Pacific long 
before it began to recognize a vital interest 
across the Atlantic. Since the beginning of 
the Republic—since the days of the clipper 
ships in the China trade and the opening of 
Japan more than a century ago by Com- 
modore Perry’s naval ships—the American 
nation has maintained and expanded its 
presence in the Pacific. We bought Alaska, 
we annexed Hawaii, we occupied the Phil- 
ippines. Indeed, American isolationism, 
which stems from President Washington and 
was formulated in the Monroe Doctrine, has 
always been directed against Europe. 

Nor has the United States defaulted on its 
obligations as a Pacific power. We became 
involved in the Second World War by the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, and the 
reason for that attack was our refusal to give 
Japan a free hand in the conquest of China 
and of southeast Asia. In the light of the 
historic record, it sounds strange indeed to 
be told that there is a new revelation at the 
White House about our obligations and our 
role in the Pacific. 

The President himself served in the Pacific 
war, and his feeling that his critics today 
are interested only in Europe is almost cer- 
tainly an echo of the great debate during 
the war about the strategy of “Hitler first.” 
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In that debate Churchill and Roosevelt pre- 
vailed over General MacArthur and Admiral 
King, and gave first priority to the war in 
Europe. This was deeply resented by the 
so called “Pacific firsters.” But the record 
shows that Churchill and Roosevelt were 
right. Not only was Nazi Germany a more 
dangerous enemy than Japan, but in Europe 
we had a formidable ally in the Soviet Un- 
ion, already at war with Hitler and probable 
enemy of Japan. 

Many of the critics of the Johnson policy 
in Vietnam today were strong supporters of 
the Churchill-Roosevelt strategy in the World 
War. To say that they do not care about 
Asia and are interested only in Europe is, to 
put it mildly, uninformed nonsense. 

The critics of President Johnson’s con- 
duct of the Vietnamese war hold that by 
involving the United States in a great land 
war in Asia, he is breaking with the fun- 
damental conception of America’s role as a 
power in the Pacific and in the Far East. 
They do not regard the Korean war, which 
was a fairly big Asian land war, as a prece- 
dent which justifies the abandonment of the 
established American doctrine. For the 
Korean war, unlike the Vietnamese, was au- 
thorized by the United Nations and was par- 
ticipated in by 17 nations of Europe and 
Asia. It nevertheless came close to being a 
great military disaster, and was finally 
brought to an end by a compromise peace 
without victory. 

Moreover, it was brought to an end by 
General Eisenhower who was educated in 
the American tradition against land wars in 
Asia, and as President, consistently refused 
to commit American troops to fight on the 
mainland. President Johnson has broken 
with this American tradition in order, as he 
supposes, to carry out our obligations as a 
great power in the Pacific. Twenty months 
ago, when he was campaigning against Sena- 
tor Goldwater, Mr. Johnson was still talking 
about not sending “American boys” to fight 
“Asian boys.” 

On top of the strategic error of involving 
ourselves in an Asian land war, the President 
has piled the political error of insisting that 
the formulae for making peace are the same 
in Asia as they were in Europe when Hitler 
erupted. They are not the same. The Eu- 
ropean problem in 1939 was posed by the 
attempted conquest by the Nazis of the old 
established nations of the European conti- 
nent. The Asian problem today rises from 
the militant Communist social revolution 
which has been sweeping the undeveloped 
and backward parts of the earth. 

Insofar as there is any analogy between 
our problem in Asia today and our problem 
in Europe, it is not that we are facing a case 
of aggression as with Hitler, but that south- 
eastern Asia and China are in the throes of 
a revolution today as was the Soviet Union 
after 1917. The threat of Communist ex- 
pansion into Western Europe was dealt with 
without fighting a land war in Eastern 
Europe. 

A serious debate about high policy in the 
Pacific is very much needed. But there will 
be no such debate if the President continues 
to befog the question by saying that his 
critics want “to ignore threats to peace in 
Asia.” If he reduces the discourse to that 
level, there will not be a serious debate. 


DEDUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL EX- 
PENSES FROM INCOME TAX 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I rise 
today in protest to the proposed ruling 
by the Internal Revenue Service which 
would deny deduction of educational ex- 
— from individual income tax pay- 
ments. 
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For more than 20 years, the teachers 
of our Nation through the National Edu- 
cation Association and Texas State 
Teachers Association have fought to win 
recognition of the tax deduction proce- 
dure. This policy has been accepted in 
principal by the Treasury Department 
since a ruling on the subject in 1960. It 
certainly seems strange to me that all 
of a sudden, this policy is no longer ac- 
ceptable to those who set the policy. 

The effect of this ruling, if applied to 
teachers, will be detrimental to the 
schoolchildren of this Nation. The 
ruling will certainly discourage teachers 
from seeking additional training which 
they constantly need to keep abreast of 
latest educational developments in their 
field of specialization. 

In my State of Texas, out of 112,000 
teachers, approximately 26,000 are at- 
tending summer school in order to up- 
grade their competency, thus benefiting 
their pupils. This is a remarkable record. 
Over one-fourth of the teachers each 
year, at their own expense in time and 
money, are enrolled in summer programs. 

Another 200 or so Texas teachers are 
engaged in educational travel to im- 
prove their understanding of the culture 
and language of other countries, thus 
making them better teachers. 

Such practices should be encouraged, 
not discouraged, by short-sighted pol- 
icies of an administration that, on the 
one hand, talks about upgrading Amer- 
ican education, and on the other hand 
places obstacles in the teachers’ path 
toward excellence. In the long run the 
children in our schools who are our future 
citizens will pay the penalty for this ar- 
bitrary action of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The Nation will be better served if, 
instead of Federal control of education 
which is becoming increasingly apparent 
as the objective of the U.S. Office of 
Education, we use sound tax policies to 
encourage states and individuals to in- 
yest their own resources into improving 
educational quality. Certainly permit- 
ting teachers to deduct the expenses in- 
curred in improving their educational 
competence is justified in light of the 
far-reaching value to the Nation that 
such a policy will produce. 

For many months now we have been 
concerned about the consequences of in- 
flation. We have clearly recognized the 
most apparent manifestation of infla- 
tion—the cost-of-living increase that is 
running at about a 5 percent annual 
rate now. 

Everyone has found that it costs more 
than it used to for food, clothing, and 
other necessities. And, it has become 
obvious that the unwise, deficit spend- 
ing of the Federal Government is the 
principle cause of this inflation. 

However, we now have skidded into 
added inflationary troubles—troubles not 
so readily apparent, but, if anything, 
more serious than the progressive price 
increases on retail goods. We now are 
seeing the first seeds of the recession 
threat which is part and parcel of any 
Serious inflationary trend. And, we are 
seeing some unusual, hectic scrambling 
by the Federal Government in its at- 
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tempts to fight inflation without really 
admitting that there is inflation. 

Certainly, teachers cannot be regarded 
as the persons causing inflation. Yet, 
teachers find themselves singled out to 
suffer. 

Here’s how it happened. 

You will recall that there has been 
considerable talk in Washington of in- 
creasing taxes to fight the high cost of 
living. The Federal Government, rather 
than cut back its own unnecesary spend- 
ing, has hit on this method—even though 
a tax increase would simply further in- 
crease the American family’s cost of 
living. 

Since the logic of raising the cost of 
living to fight the rising cost of living 
has been somewhat lost on the tax- 
payers, the Internal Revenue Service has 
had to cast about for some way to in- 
crease taxes without calling it a tax 
increase. One way it found to do this 
was the curtailing of customary tax de- 
ductions which our tax laws provide 
many classes of citizens for many dif- 
ferent reasons. 

It was this attempt at a hidden tax 
increase which caught our teachers. 

The Internal Revenue Service has de- 
cided that contrary to past practice, con- 
trary to reason, and contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress teachers will no longer 
be allowed tax deductions for study 
courses they take to improve their teach- 
ing qualifications. 

Both the Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the National Education As- 
sociation have protested this arbitrary 
Federal tax action, pointing out that the 
curtailment would wipe out 25 years of 
programs aimed at encouraging and 
helping our teachers to train themselves 
so they may better train our children. 

Thus, we see surprising and shock- 
ing consequences of our inflation. Be- 
cause of inflation we find our Federal 
Government actually discouraging 
teachers from improving their teaching 
knowledge and from undertaking edu- 
cational travel. 

Let it be noted also that this curtail- 
ment of tax deductions for education ex- 
penses also will strike at other Americans 
such as doctors, lawyers, dentists, ac- 
countants, and skilled technicians. 

I have called on the Internal Revenue 
Service to reverse itself and to restore 
the education-expense deductions. 
There is no doubt we have inflation, but 
teachers are not to blame and should 
not be singled out as victims. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is certainly 
in order that we here in the Senate now 
proceed to give careful consideration to 
two measures, S. 3581 and S. 1203, which 
I have cosponsored, giving the teachers 
a legal safeguard for their tax deduc- 
tions and credits. 

This legal guarantee is made necessary 
by the proposed rules change in the re- 
cent IRS ruling. This ruling will result 
in much confusion among the teachers 
of the Nation as to just what their rights 
are; let us say here and now that we ap- 
prove of giving tax-credits to teachers 
so that they might further their educa- 
tional skills and that the education of 
our Nation might thus benefit. 
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Mr. President, I have long supported 
the tax credit program for teachers. If 
it had not been for a ruling by the IRS 
giving the teachers certain rights in 1958 
and again in a supplemental ruling of 
1960, we would have had a bill long be- 
fore now to do just that. We have thus 
learned the hard way that legislation of 
this nature is needed if the teachers are 
to be able to plan ahead, knowing that 
once they are in school, they will be able 
to deduct their expenses. This measure 
will provide equal treatment for all 
teachers and they will not have to come 
to the Federal Government for a hand- 
out. All universities will benefit as will 
all school systems, without the fear of 
losing a Federal grant or of complying 
with sometimes harassing regulations. 

In closing, may I point out also that 
I and many other Senators remain of 
the opinion that a further education 
tax credit is vital for all American tax- 
payers for all of their education costs 
from elementary school through college. 
Each American taxpayer should be 
granted tax relief so that he can apply 
more of his funds to education, rather 
than to taxes. 

In this way we can take a major step 
toward meeting the financial needs of 
our schools, while maintaining the local, 
State, and institution control we all 
regard as so important. 


MEDICARE ELIGIBILITY REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, one 
of the responsibilities of the Senate is to 
act as a local legislature for the District 
of Columbia. Until home rule is granted, 
this is a responsibility we cannot avoid. 
But the inaction of this Congress on a bill 
which is of vital importance to our other 
constituency’’—Washington, D.C. resi- 
dents—is keeping thousands of local resi- 
dents from obtaining badly needed medi- 
cal assistance. 

I am referring to Senator Morse's bill 
S. 3469, which would make certain 
changes in the eligibility requirements 
for medical aid. By making these minor 
changes, the District would qualify for 
participation in title 19 of the Medicare 
Act. But this Congress must pass the 
enabling legislation to permit the District 
Commissioners to make these changes. 
Maryland and many other States have 
already developed programs under title 
19. 

Participation under 19, as a recent 
article in the Washington Star pointed 
out, would make 40 percent of the Dis- 
trict population eligible for assistance 
with burdensome medical expenses. A 
family of four with a gross income less 
than $4,800 a year would be eligible for 
this assistance. 

Part of the cost would be paid out of 
the District government’s funds, and the 
rest would come from matching medic- 
aid” grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment. But unless we act on this enabling 
legislation, the District of Columbia will 
not be able to participate fully. And un- 
less District participates fully, many 
thousands of residents—including many 
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children—will go without the medical 
care they need. 

I urge my colleagues to give this mat- 
ter some attention this session, and not 
to leave their Washington constituents 
without medical care for another year. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR WORTH 
BINGHAM 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this 
afternoon a short memorial service was 
held at the parish house of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church for Worth Bingham, 
the son of Mary and Barry Bingham of 
Louisville, who was killed in an accident 
last week. 

I saw Senator Douctas there, and my 
colleague Senator Morton, and Senator 
Bayn and Senator CLARR— and many 
young friends of Worth Bingham from 
the news field and from government. 

Robert Riggs, bureau chief of the 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 
told of Worth’s 2 years in the bureau 
here, his seasoning in government and 
political reporting, and then he read 
Worth’s obituary, which had been writ- 
ten by the Louisville papers’ executive 
editor, Norman Isaacs. 

Ward Just, of the Washington Post, 
read from some of Worth’s editorial es- 
says, fine pieces, human and remember- 
able pieces. 

We heard another obituary from the 
Kentucky Irish-American—a unique ex- 
ample of personal journalism—read by 
Clayton Fritchey. It was written by 
Mike Barry, and it had that Irish keen- 
ing to it. 

Walter Pincus of the Washington Post 
told us that an annual prize is being 
established in Worth’s name for Wash- 
ington reporters who do an exemplary 
job of disclosing congressional or execu- 
tive waste. Worth won a high award 
for a series like that when he was a 
Washington reporter. 

Then it was over—a short service. We 
will grieve for a longer time, but we will 
remember Worth Bingham. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, each 
year at this time we observe Captive Na- 
tions Week. With sadness we direct our 
thought to the oppression that hangs 
over many nations of the world. With 
admiration we recognize the spirit of 
freedom that continues to inspire peo- 
ple, though they live under the yoke of 
Communism. 

The history of the Eastern European 
countries is the story of people strug- 
gling for freedom and independence. 
Yet, today a hundred million people are 
denied the right of self-determination. 
They cannot speak or publish the 
thoughts that hold meaning for them. 
Many cannot worship as they choose. 

We are deeply concerned about the 
fate of these millions of people. As a 
Nation, we are dedicated to the ideas 
of freedom and justice, and it is our 
solemn hope that these may also serve 
as a guiding principle for the captive na- 
tions in the years ahead. 
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OHIO’S UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION FUND 


Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, in the 
Cleveland Press issue of Saturday, July 
16, 1966, in the column of Richard L. 
Maher appears the statement: 

Ohio’s unemployment compensation fund, 
the barometer of the state’s economy, was 
near bankruptcy 344 years ago. 

Today the fund is up to $434,000,000 and is 
approaching a point where it is possible that 
a cut in the rates assessed employers can be 
made. 


I call especial attention to that state- 
ment of Mr. Maher “that a cut in the 
rates assessed employers can be made.” 

I hope ardently that no cut in the 
assessment will be approved either by 
administrative or legislative action. 

While I was Governor with a smaller 
population and a lesser scale of wages, 
the fund hit the all time high of $679 
million. At that time representatives of 
industry and leaders of labor unions 
proposed that a rebate of approximate- 
ly $70 million be made to the employers. 
I opposed the proposal; however, in the 
end agreed that one-half of the amount 
be rebated. The legislature went beyond 
my recommendation and authorized the 
total requested rebate of $70 million. By 
March 1963, the fund had dropped from 
a high of $679 million to the sum of 
$68 million necessitating legislative ac- 
tion upping the rates to employers. 

This fund should be kept amply large 
to insure that any future lack in em- 
ployment will not deplete the fund to 
the dangerously low proportionate levels 
that they reached in 1963. If a mistake 
is to be made, the fund should be kept 
too high rather than too low. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column of Mr. Richard L. 
Maher under the title “Jobless Fund at 
$434 million; Cuts Seen” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOBLESS FUND AT $434 MILLION; CUTS SEEN 
(By Richard L. Maher) 

Ohio’s unemployment compensation fund, 
the barometer of the state's economy, was 
near bankruptcy 34% years ago. 

Today the fund is up to $434,000,000 and 
Is approaching a point where it is possible 
that a cut in the rates assessed employers 
can be made. 

In March 1963, the fund had dropped to 
$68,000,000, BUC officials were afraid that 
it was approaching a point which might 
endanger payments to the jobless. 

The Legislature upped rates to employers. 
Within a year 660,000, 000 had been added to 
the fund. 

BUC Administrator Willard Dudley says 
that the minimum safe level for the fund is 
$377,000,000. When the fund passes that 
mark, the state can consider lifting the fd- 
ditional half of 1% increase imposed by the 
lawmakers in 1963. 

A year ago Dudley estimated that if col- 
lections continued at the then current rate, 
the fund would reach $377,000,000 by July 1. 
The growth has been faster than he antic- 
ipated. If it continues to grow until Jan. 1, 
employers can look for a rate reduction. 

In March, 1963, there were 148,000 workers 
drawing compensation. Today the figure 
stands at 20,000. 
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The $434,000,000 figure is not a record. 
In 1954, the fund hit $679,000,000. In nine 
years, $601,000,000 of that surplus was paid 
out. 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM CHICAGO 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a column by Paul Harvey, 
titled “An Open Letter From Chicago,” 
appeared in the Wheeling, W. Va., News- 
Register of July 19, 1966. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this interesting con- 
versation piece be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONVERSATION PIECE: AN OPEN LETTER FROM 
CHICAGO 


(By Paul Harvey) 


Dear DIXIE: Can you possibly find it in 
your heart to accept our sincere apology? 
When there was race rioting in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, we were convinced that the cause 
was callousness. Our public officials and our 
press in Chicago insisted that the only two 
reasons for Negro restiveness were your segre- 
gated schools and your stubborn governor. 
We in Chicago, with integrated schools and 
a very liberal governor are now writhing in 
the agony of race rioting. And as we seek to 
set our house in order, we hope your head- 
lines will be kinder to us than ours were to 
you. 

And when a Mississippi Negro boy was 
found drowned, we in Chicago called this the 
inevitable result of a white-supremacy tra- 
dition.” Now a Negro girl, 14 and pregnant, 
has been shot to death on the front porch of 
her own home in Chicago—and we are con- 
fused and ashamed—and frightened. 

What are we doing wrong that has made 
eight square miles of our city a battleground? 
Help us, if you can find it in your own hurt 
heart to help. 

And Alabama, when your state police were 
photographed subduing rioters with night 
sticks, Chicago’s bold-face front pages con- 
demned you for “indefensible brutality.” 
Now Illinois State Police have resorted to 
armored cars and cracking skulls and shoot- 
ing to kill... 

Your governor has alleged that “Commu- 
nists are fomenting this strife." We scoffed. 

Now 13 Negroes on Chicago's West Side 
have been charged with “plotting treason,” 
We are sweeping admittedly Communist lit- 
erature from our littered streets. 

Forgive us for not knowing what we were 
talking about. 

Georgia: When you were photographed in 
the act of turning back crowds of marching 
children—we could not control ourselves. 
“The very idea,” the Chicago press editorial- 
ized, “that youngsters should be considered 
a menace sufficient to justify the use of tear 
gas!“ 

Now, in our own asphalt jungle, we have 
seen Negro youngsters of 9, 10, 1l1—advance 
on police with drawn guns or broken bot- 
tles—screaming, Kill Whitey!” 

And we used gas and clubs and dogs and 
guns and, God forgive us, what else could we 
do! Can you, Georgia, forgive us, too? 

We tried the patience we had preached. 
Honest, we did. We tried so desperately that 
seven policemen were shot the other night, 
two of them through the back. So, in the 
end, we resorted to methods more brutal than 
yours. But, don’t you see, we had to! 

And our mayor listened to the Negroes’ 
leaders, as he so often admonished you to do. 
He had listened, he had made compromises 
and concessions and he had offered sacri- 
ficial police officials and school officials—but 
they kept coming from so many directions 
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with so many demands—and then—de- 
manded to keep the fire hydrants gushing for 
their playing children during the city’s most 
critical drought— 

Dear Dixie, perhaps we have not yet learned 
fully to appreciate what you have been try- 
ing to do to effect evolution without revolu- 
tion—but for whatever belated comfort it 
may be, from our glass house we will not be 
throwing any more stones at you...fora 
while. 


AUTO SAFETY LEGISLATION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, earlier 
today I addressed the International 
Platform Association which is meeting in 
the Nation’s Capital. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY U.S. SENATOR ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 
BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL PLATFORM As- 
SOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 21, 1966 


Members and friends of this great Asso- 
ciation: Following Ralph Nader on the sub- 
ject of auto safety is not exactly an enviable 

t. It’s a bit like trying to succeed 
Jimmy Brown as fullback for Cleveland. 

It is safe—at any speed—(I think) to say 
that there is no one—anywhere—who de- 
serves more credit than Ralph Nader for stir- 
ring up public interest and generating legis- 
lative support for auto safety legislation— 
no one, that is, unless it might be the General 
Motors executive who put the private detec- 
tives on Mr. Nader’s tail. 

Let me make it clear at the outset that I 
am not an automotive engineer; I am not an 
expert on auto safety; in fact, I'm not even 
a member of the Commerce Committee which 
-handled the auto safety legislation in the 
Senate. However, as the junior Senator 
from Iam very proud of the auto- 
mobile as the major product and the symbol 
of progress of my great State. 

I do not come here to apologize for auto- 
mobile manufacturers, and why should I? 
The Board Chairman of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is an active supporter of one of my 

ts in the current Michigan campaign 
battle that involves my political life. 

You may wonder about my credentials if 
you are aware of the fact that I was one of 
only six members of the House (the only one 
from Michigan) to vote against reducing the 
auto excise tax in 1965. However, in view 
of the situation facing us in Vietnam, I felt 
we had no business reducing the level of 
federal revenues. Later, you will recall, 
President Johnson changed his mind and 
called on Congress to restore the excise tax 
cut. Let me emphasize that I would have 
been glad then, and certainly I would be de- 
lighted now, to substitute a general revenue 
measure of some kind for the very discrim- 
inatory auto excise tax which operates as a 
special burden on my State. 

I grew up in the family of an automobile 
factory worker in the Detroit area, and I 
worked on the automobile assembly lines 
myself to earn enough money to go to col- 
lege. I suspect that my background may 
have something to do with the resentment I 
feel when sweeping charges are thrown out 
against the quality and safety of American- 
made automobiles. To be sure, the indict- 
ments are aimed primarily at corporate ex- 
ecutives, but they also prick the pride of 
thousands of automobile workers who put 
those automobiles together. 

Regardless of what the program for this 
meeting may seem to suggest, I am not here 
to debate Mr. Nader on the need or the merits 
of auto safety; and I see little point in hag- 
gling at great length about the record of 
previous neglect, 
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nts can be made about who should 
bear the most blame for the alarmingly high 
rate of auto accidents and injuries—the auto 
manufacturers, the highway builders, the 
drivers, the State and local governments, or 
the Federal Government. Frankly, I think 
there is more than enough blame to go 
around, 

I believe it is important to focus on the 
meaning and impact of safety legislation 
from the viewpoint of a balanced recognition 
that, although there are some shortcomings 
in the modern automobile, those shortcom- 
ings are but a part of a total problem. 

The problem of traffic safety has been with 
us since the first recorded traffic fatality in 
1899. In the 1950’s the dimensions of the 
problem attained frightening proportions. 
It has been pointed out that more people 
are killed in one year in automobile accidents 
than were killed in the entire Korean War. 

In 1965, more than 2,100 people died in 
the State of Michigan in automobile acci- 
dents. Another 156,000 were injured. 

This shocking increase in traffic accidents 
finally led to important moves. It precipi- 
tated a series of hearings by Congressional 
committees, it sparked action by the auto- 
mobile industry and by its critics such as Mr. 
Nader—and this activity is now culminating 
in the legislative measures we are so inter- 
ested in at the present time. 

In our discussion today, I think it is im- 
portant to focus on the broad and growing 
agreement that has developed on the subject 
of automotive safety—agreement which is 
shared by an unusual cross-section of opin- 
ion, both inside and outside of government. 
Almost everyone now agrees that effective 
government action must be taken on a broad 
front to curb accidents, injuries and death 
on the highway. And, almost everyone seems 
to agree now that the Federal Government— 
as well as State and local government—has 
a vital role to play. 

Indeed, the extent of agreement on this 
subject was indicated when the comprehen- 
sive auto safety legislation passed by the 
Senate last month was highly praised by 
President Johnson, by Senator RIBICOFF, by 
leading spokesmen for the automobile in- 
dustry—and it even came in for a bit of 
praise from Mr. Nader himself. Where can 
you find a better “consensus” than that? 

The Traffic Safety bill of 1966 and the 
Highway Safety bill of 1966 are milestones 
in safety legislation. And they result from 
more than a decade of discussion, Investiga- 
tion, hearings and consideration. Those who 
have contributed toward bringing these laws 
about are to be complimented. 

Socrates once said that he regarded him- 
self as a gadfly and the State as a noble 
steed that occasionally had to be stung into 
action. Perhaps Mr. Nader has been the 
gadfly that has been needed to sting the na- 
tion and the automobile industry into action. 

The Senate has already passed two wide- 
sweeping bills. One deals with Federal 
standards for safety performance of vehicles. 
The other very important (but less publi- 
cized) bill deals with the road, the driver, 
law enforcement, highway lighting, uniform 
markers and signals and auto inspection. 
Similar bills are now pending in House com- 
mittees and should reach the House Floor in 
the next few weeks. 

There is widespread agreement regarding 
the Traffic Safety bill of 1966, but I am con- 
cerned that there may be disappointment 
with the results of it. Traffic safety does in- 
volve far more than the vehicle itself. As 
with most social problems, a single factor is 
not solely responsible. 

There is danger, in my opinion, that over- 
emphasis in the public mind on one feature 
of the total problem will build expectation 
out of proportion. Treatment of one factor 
alone will not solve the problem. 

It may be true that safety has not been 
the only—and perhaps not the major—con- 
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sideration in the design of automobiles. 
Businesses do operate for the purpose of 
making a profit—and profit is made by effi- 
cient production and volume sales. 

Products are sold through their appeal to 
the people. Most people—for better or 
worse—have wanted style and horsepower in 
their automobiles. Unfortunately, too few 
people have considered safety as a key factor 
in the decision to purchase an automobile. 

Yet, aside from a few regrettable instances 
of stupid advertising, the auto industry has 
not been irresponsible. One need only to 
consider what the industry could have done 
with the speed and power of the automo- 
bile—or what it could have failed to do in 
respect to safety—to realize the many posi- 
tive safety accomplishments have been made. 

To say the least, the automobile industry 
is a vital factor in the American economy. 
Furthermore, I think it is important to recall 
that the automobile has played a large role 
in the social revolution that has taken place 
in modern America, Through the automo- 
bile industry’s ingenuity and efficiency, we 
have developed revolutionary techniques of 
mass production; we have made available an 
enormously complex product at a relatively 
low cost to most people; we have developed 
a working force that is well paid and tech- 
nically sophisticated. These significant ac- 
complishments are the envy of the world 
and we should look upon them lightly. 

There is a need, I think, to make sure that 
the public receives the maximum increase in 
safety for each dollar spent—and that the 
cost increases involved in every proposed 
safety regulation will be justified in terms of 
actual improvement in automotive safety. 
As the government issues each new auto 
safety regulation, it is important to realize 
that the bureaucracy will be intervening in 
the operations of the number one consumer 
industry in the United States. I believe 
good and sufficient reason has been shown 
for the Federal Government to intervene— 
but it is exeremely essential that the respon- 
sible government officials have a full aware- 
ness and understanding at all times of the 
economic and social impact of each action 
that is taken or proposed. 

In Michigan alone, the automotive indus- 
try directly employs 407,000 workers. It 
accounts—directly—for 17 percent, or 
roughly $4 billion of the personal income 
received by Michigan residents. In the Na- 
tion as a whole, the auto industry is respon- 
sible, directly and indirectly, for the employ- 
ment of one out of every seven persons in 
the labor force. 

Any responsible person should think long 
and hard before attempting to make the 
automobile industry the scapegoat for a 
complicated social problem. For, if we 
punish the industry haphazardly, or if we 
cripple its efficiency needlessly, we will only 
punish ourselves. 

Because the Congress has recognized that 
vehicle safety is only a part of the answer, 
it passed the Highway Safety bill of 1966 
which addresses itself to other factors in 
the total, complex problem. Although the 
general public has heard little about it, the 
Highway Safety bill was companion legis- 
lation which is likely, in the long run, to 
prove to be of more importance than the 
auto safety bill. 

The Highway Safety bill and the Auto 
Safety bill form a two-pronged attack to deal 
with the four major elements in the safety 
problem—the driver, the roads, law enforce- 
ment, and the car. Together, these two 
pieces of legislation comprise a balanced 
and unified systems approach to the total 
problem. 

It is essential to realize that unwise ad- 
ministration of our safety efforts can result 
in serious damage to the automobile indus- 
try and to the economy of the nation as a 
whole. It is critically important, for ex- 
ample, that basic engineering changes which 
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may be ordered to improve safety charac- 
teristics of vehicles be announced with suf- 
ficient lead time to allow manufacturers to 
phase the new designs into their model 
change-over schedules. If Government offi- 
cials should blithely ignore the realities of 
production scheduling, thousands of workers 
could be thrown out of their jobs needlessly. 

Under even the wisest guidance, safety 
will cost money; and each new addition of 
cost will eventually be borne by the con- 
sumer. To be sure, many safety features 
will cost relatively little; and manufacturers 
have been installing new features with each 
new model change. It is important to real- 
ize that if basic engineering changes are 
ordered they will, undoubtedly, add appre- 
ciably to the price of the automobile, This 
factor should be taken into consideration 
by those who will administer this program, 
and every reasonable opportunity should be 
afforded the industry to put required changes 
into effect at a reasonable cost to the con- 
sumer. 

From the standpoint of the national in- 
terest, progress on traffic safety cannot take 
place in a vacuum. There must be a balance 
and a recognition of the legitimate interests 
of the automobile industry, its thousands of 
workers, and the millions of other Americans 
whose livelihood depends on the automobile. 

There may be some who would actively 
favor a decline in U.S. automobile production 
and consumption. There are probably others 
who would demand that production be lim- 
ited to crash-proof cars—never mind the 
cost. But neither of these objectives is the 
intended goal of the legislation which Con- 
gress is now in the process of enacting. 

As approved by the Senate, the Traffic 
Safety Act of 1966 explicity requires the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to consider whether a 
proposed safety standard is “reasonable, 
practicable and appropriate,” The criteria 
to be applied, according to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, include cost, feasi- 
bility and leadtime.“ 

The companion bill, Highway Safety Act, 
authorizes research and development in 
highway safety systems—with attention di- 
rected to characteristics of the vehicle, high- 
way and driver, communications, accident 
investigation methods, and care and trans- 
portation of the injured. It provides Fed- 
eral assistance for State motor vehicle in- 
spection and driver education programs. It 
sets up an advisory mechanism to recom- 
mend Federal standards for State highway 
safety programs. 

And it authorizes funds necessary to put 
these improvements into effect—$160 million 
to assist the States over a three-year period— 
$55 million for research—$15 million for 
motor vehicle inspection pr 70 mil- 
lion for driver education—and $160 million 
for community safety programs. 

The Highway Safety bill of 1966 is com- 
prehensive legislation for a comprehensive 
social problem. Its results will depend upon 
the efficiency of the research, the willingness 
of officials to translate knowledge and stand- 
ards into effective action and, finally, the 
cooperation of the public. 

The importance of cooperation by an in- 
formed public cannot be stressed too much. 
A free people must bear a responsibility for 
their freedom. 

It might be possible to sit idly by and 
permit an all-embracing, unbridled bureauc- 
racy to promulgate rules and regulations for 
all aspects of our behavior which might 
“solve” most of our social problems—but 
not without the loss of our freedom. 

The crises in traffic safety is part of a total 
problem which includes personal irrespon- 
sibility in our society. Irresponsibility plays 
a large role in the misuse of the modern 
miracle of technical and scientific ingen- 
uity—the automobile. The automobile is, 
and will remain, a powerful instrument. But 
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it is—and despite our laws it will remain— 
a dangerous, a lethal weapon in the hands 
of those who have no respect or concern for 
the rights of others. 

Obviously, there are many facets and many 
approaches to this complex, growing prob- 
lem of safety. I am convinced there is hope 
for great improvement if we keep this im- 
mense challenge in perspective. If we do not 
approach it from that standpoint, then there 
is danger that we will only fasten upon a 
scapegoat and drive it into the desert. That 
course may provide a way to vent anger or to 
secure emotional release, but the problem, 
its causes and its effects will still be with 
us. 

Thank you. 


BRITISH CRISIS: U.S. RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR NEW CONTROLS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, during 
recent weeks, Britain has once again en- 
tered a period of acute financial crisis. 
The parity of the pound and the stability 
of the present international monetary 
system have once again been called into 
question. On Wednesday, July 20, Prime 
Minister Wilson moved to meet this crisis 
and preserve the pound by setting in mo- 
tion the most severe restrictions on Brit- 
ish economic activity since the rationing 
of the immediate post-World War II 
period. 

The extent and depth of the British 
crisis can be measured by the fact that 
Mr. Wilson has instituted a system of 
price and wage controls throughout the 
economy. Balance-of-payments figures 
have a way of appearing abstract and 
distant from the lives of ordinary men 
and women. But the action that Mr. 
Wilson has taken demonstrates dramat- 
ically—to Americans as well as to Brit- 
ons—the all-pervasive impact of a real 
financial crisis. 

Mr. President, I cannot express too 
strongly my distress and sympathy at 
the lengths to which the British Govern- 
ment has been driven in the current 
crisis. This is not only because in our 
interrelated free world economy, defla- 
tion and recession in one country threat- 
ens the prosperity of every other coun- 
try. It is also because of the role of 
American authorities in bringing this 
British crisis to a head. Nearly 1 year 
ago, I joined with my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy] in a joint state- 
ment to the Interantional Finance Sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. At that time, we 
warned that too great a restriction on 
the outflow of U.S. dollars in a misguided 
effort to oversolve our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem could have a disastrous 
impact upon the rest of the free world, 
above all upon Britain. No doubt,” we 
then said— 
that Britain’s fundamental problem of un- 
competitiveness in the world market can only 
be solved, over time, by Britain herself. But 
no doubt as well, that Britain must have the 
time—as well as the determination now man- 
ifest—to undertake the fundamental reforms 
modernization requires. ... It is certain that 
the United States cannot afford to see Brit- 
ain go under; it is equally certain that we 
cannot afford to contribute, in any degree, 
to Britain’s present difficulties. 


One year later, that danger we warned 
against has come true. Prime Minister 
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Wilson began his speech to the House of 
Commons announcing the new restric- 
tions with the statement that: 


Action taken by the United States’ author- 
ities to strengthen the American balance of 
payments has led to an acute shortage of 
dollars and Euro-dollars in world trade and 
this has led to a progressive rise in interest 
rates in most financial centers, and to the 
selling of sterling to replenish dollar bal- 
ances. 


What we do here in America does affect 
the world. It is to our own benefit to 
act correctly for all concerned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Prime Minister 
Wilson’s speech to the House of Com- 
mons, dated July 20, 1966, be inserted in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BRITISH PRIME MINISTER’S STATEMENT IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE U.K. ECONOMIC 
SITUATION, JULY 20, 1966 
Sterling has been under pressure for the 

past two and a half weeks. After improve- 

ment in the early weeks of May, we were 
blown off course by the seven week seamen's 
strike and when the bill for that strike was 
presented in terms of the gold and converti- 
ble currency figures in June, the Foreign 
Exchange markets reacted adversely. But 
there were deeper and more fundamental 
causes. Many have been at home and of 
these I shall speak in a moment. Several 
have been overseas. For several weeks past, 
there has been an increasing pressure on 
liquidity in the world’s financial centres. 
Action taken by the United States’ authori- 
ties to strengthen the American balance of 
payments has led to an acute shortage of 
dollars and Euro-dollars in world trade and 
this has led to a progressive rise in interest 
rates in most financial centres, and to the 
selling of sterling to replenish dollar bal- 
ances. Last Thursday action was taken by 
the Bank of England to raise its discount 
rate and to double its call on the clearing 

banks for special deposits. On that day, I 

informed the House that I would shortly be 

announcing further measures to deal not 
only with the short-run pressure on sterling, 

2 also with the underlying economic situa- 
on, 

Action is needed for the purpose of making 
a direct impact on our payments balance, 
and particularly on certain parts of our 
overseas expenditure which in recent years 
has been growing rapidly. Action is needed 
equally, to deal with the problem of internal 
demand, public and private, and to redeploy 
resources, both manpower and capacity, ac- 
cording to national priorities and check 
inflation. 

Exports until the seamen's strike have 
been rising. By value in the first five 
months of this year they were 9% higher 
than in the same period last year. By vol- 
ume, the increase over the same period last 
year was 6%, a rate of increase higher than 
that laid down in the National Plan. But, 
abundant market opportunities abroad for 
British products—which are competitive 
enough in terms of quality, performance 
and price—are being lost owing to the short- 
age of labour. Order books are too long, and 
delivery dates excessively protracted. Hours 
of work have been reduced and incomes have 
been rising faster than productivity. 

What is needed is a shake out which will 
release the national manpower, skilled and 
unskilled and lead to a more purposive use 
of labour for the sake of increasing exports 
and giving effect to other national priorities. 
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This redeployment can be achieved only 
by cuts in the present inflated level of de- 
mand, both in the private and public sectors. 
Not until we can get this redeployment 
through an attack on the problem of de- 
mand can we confidently expect growth in 
industrial production which is needed to se- 
Alise our economic and social policies. 

I will begin with the measures needed to 
restrain private demand at home. -The 
economy is carrying too heavy a burden of 
production financed by hire purchase, which 
means that too high a proportion of today’s 
production is being paid for by a mortgage 
on tomorrow's earnings. 

My Rt. Hon. Friend, the President of the 
Board of Trade, has today made orders, which 
will come into effect at midnight tonight, 
tightening up still further the regulations 
governing hire purchase. The down payment 
on cars, motor cycles and caravans is raised 
to 40% and the repayment period shortened 
to 24 months. The down payment on domes- 
tic appliances is raised to 33 ½ %: the repay- 
ment period remains at 24 months. There is 
no change in the present regulations for 
cookers and water heaters. Corresponding 
changes are made in the regulations govern- 
ing rental payments. It is estimated that 
this will cut hire purchase borrowing by 
£160 million. 

This of itself is not enough. The Govern- 
ment have therefore decided to activate the 
regulator created under Section 9 of the Fi- 
mance Act of 1961, renewed insuccessive 
Finance Acts and given greater flexibility in 
Section 8 of the Finance Act, 1964. 

The Treasury has today made an Order, 
the effect of which is to put a surcharge of 
10% on the duties on beer, wines and spir- 
its: on hydrocarbon olls, petrol substitutes 
and power methylated spirits: and on pur- 
chase tax. 

I wish to make it clear that in the case of 
purchase tax the increase is the equivalent 
of 10% of the existing rates. Thus for goods 
now chargeable at 10% the new effective 
charge will be at 11%: for goods chargeable 
at 15% it will be 16½ %: and for goods 
chargeable at 25% it will be 27½ %. The 
surcharge will take effect from midnight 
tonight. 

Its effect will be further to increase the 
revenue at the rate of about £150 million in 
afull year. This is a net figure after allow- 
ing for the effect of the hire purchase pro- 
posals and for the additional export rebate 
which will become payable following the in- 
crease in oil duty and purchase tax, 

The increase in the duty on petrol and 
derivatives will, following the precedent set 
last year, be refunded to bus operators. The 
necessary administrative arrangements will 
be made as soon as possible and Parliamen- 
tary authority sought in the ordinary way. In 
addition a further £20 million will be taken 
out of the economy as a result of changes 
announced today by my Rt. Hon. Friend, the 
Postmaster General, in certain postal and 
telecommunications tariffs: parcels, regis- 
tration and overseas rates will be increased 
from 3 October. The telecommunications 
changes affecting certain call charges will in- 
volve no net increase in Post Office revenue 
but will be designed to rationalise changes on 
a basis more closely related to costs. These 
will take effect from 1 January next. In 
addition my Rt. Hon. Friend will be requiring 
a year’s rental in advance for new telephones 
instead of a quarter's rental as at present. 
This will apply to orders accepted from to- 
morrow. Details will be published in the offi- 
cial report and are now available in the Vote 
Office. 

In the field of direct taxation the Govern- 
ment propose that a one-year surcharge of 
10% be imposed on surtax. 

This will be levied on surtax liabilities for 
1965/66 for payment on 1 September, 1967. 
The necessary legislation will be introduced 
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in next year’s Finance Bill, The extra yield is 
estimated at £26 million. 

These measures on private current ex- 
penditure will be reinforced by action to re- 
strain private sector building outside the 
housing and industrial fields and outside the 
development areas. The Government has 
decided to intensify the control on less 
essential building work and thus to reinforce 
the priority accorded to building programmes 
in the fields of housing, schools, hospitals— 
and new factories. When the Building Con- 
trol Bill now before Parliament receives the 
Royal Assent, the Minister of Public Build- 
ing and Works will make an Order reducing 
the cost limit above which a project is subject 
to control from £100,000 to £50,000. The 
Order will require an affirmative Resolution 
by both Houses. As before, this control will 
not apply in the development areas as now 
defined. With a cost limit of £100,000 the 
control would affect about 500 projects worth 
£180 million in a year. The lowering of the 
limit to £50,000 will extend control to cover 
a total of about 1,000 projects worth £220 
million in a year. 

This will give the Government more power 
to adjust the volume of privately-sponsored 
construction work as the economic situation 
develops. Hitherto, approval has been with- 
held from less than 10% of the projects about 
which the Minister has been consulted, but 
it will be necessary to defer a larger propor- 
tion of privately-sponsored work in future. 
The lowering of the limit will give the Min- 
ister scope to concentrate the postponement 
control on less urgent smaller schemes in- 
stead of having to rely on deferring some of 
the larger projects which are more in the 
public interest. 

This measure will be supplemented by a 
tighter control on office building. 

My Rt. Hon. Friend, the President of the 
Board of Trade, has made an Order, coming 
into force at midnight, extending control 
of office building to the whole of Britain 
south of a line from the Wash to the borders 
of Hampshire and Dorset, by including within 
the control the whole of the East Midlands, 
West Midlands and Southeast region, Proj- 
ects for building of more than 3,000 square 
feet of office space which were not the sub- 
ject of an application for planning permis- 
sion at the time the Order comes into opera- 
tion will require an office development per- 
mit. In addition to tightening the control 
on building, this measure will reinforce those 
already taken by the Government for the 
prevention of undue congestion in these 
parts of the country and will supplement the 
strict policy which is being applied to the 
issue of industrial development certificates. 

Now I turn to public investment pro- 
grammes, The investment programmes in 
the public sector have been reviewed and the 
Government are introducing a number of 
deferment measures which will reduce de- 
mands on resources in this field by £150 mil- 
lions in 1967/68, though these steps will also 
lead to significant reductions in demand in 
the current year. While they will involve 
forgoing for the present a number of de- 
sirable projects, they will be concentrated 
on those activities which are not vital to our 
production capacity and for the develop- 
ment of the economy as a whole. Housing, 
schools, hospitals, Government-financed fac- 
tories built in development areas, including 
advanced factories, will not be affected. 

On investment by central and local Gov- 
ernment we are making cuts amounting to 
£55 million in 1967/68. This will mean cut- 
ting back projects designed to contribute to 
local amenities but which in present cireum- 
stances must be postponed without any set- 
back to our major projects. This will cover 
such items as swimming baths and new local 
Government offices. The Covent Garden 
market project will similarly be deferred. 

The programme for investment in nation- 
alised industries has been carefully scruti- 
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nised to ensure that essential industrial in- 
vestment within the public sector shall go 
on. Nevertheless, the Government are ar- 
ranging in consultation with the Chairman 
of these industries for a reduction in the 
total demand on resources made by public 
industry investment to be reduced by £95 
million in 1967/68, This is in addition to 
programmes which have fallen behind 
schedule owing to slippage in construction, 
or in the delivery by contractors of the 
necessary plant and machinery. 

The measures I have so far announced, by 
reducing the level of demand within the 
domestic economy will make a vital con- 
tribution to our balance of payments by 
freeing resources, particularly labour, for 
work on exports and essential investment. 

But this of itself is not enough. More di- 
rect action on the balance of payments is 
required. 

In accordance with the policy foreshad- 
owed in the Defence White Paper, we have 
been urgently reviewing how far we can 
make a major saving in overseas Govern- 
ment expenditure without altering the basic 
lines of external policy on which the Defense 
Review was founded. We have elso reviewed 
the level of military and economic aid which 
we can afford next year. The Government 
have decided on firm programmes which will 
reduce our overseas Government expendi- 
ture, military and civil, by at least £100 
million. 

I will come in a moment to the cost of our 
forces in Germany. Elsewhere we are 
pressing ahead with measures designed to 
ensure a substantial and early saving com- 
pared with the present level of expenditure. 
Given an end to confrontation, the plans 
made by My Rt. Hon. Friend, the Secretary 
of State for Defence, during his recent visit 
to the area will secure a major contribution 
towards this saving. 

As regards Germany, in the Defence White 
Paper published in February, we said that 
we thought it right to maintain our ground 
Forces in Germany at about their existing 
level until satisfactory arms control arrange- 
ments had been agreed in Europe provided, 
however, that some means was found for 
meeting the foreign exchange costs of those 
Forces, In my Rt. Hon. Friend's Budget 
Statement on May the ist he made clear 
our intention to negotiate with the Federal 
Government a new settlement aimed at 
eliminating the foreign exchange cost of our 
troops in Germany. In a few minutes My 
Rt. Hon. Friend will be leaving for Bonn to 
continue these negotiations. In the light 
of these discussions, the Government will im- 
mediately consider what, if any, further ac- 
tion is called for including the question 
whether this would mean proposing forth- 
with through the prescribed NATO and 
W.E.U. procedures very substantial cuts in 
our Forces in Germany, sufficient to bring 
the foreign exchange costs down to the level 
covered by offset and other payments, 

The figure of $100 million that I have men- 
tioned includes, in addition to the savings 
on defense expenditure, reductions on mili- 
tary and civil aid expenditure and in the 
cost of our representation and information 
services overseas. Private overseas expendi- 
ture must also make its contribution. Ex- 
penditure on holiday travel outside the ster- 
ling area has been rising rapidly and the defi- 
cit on travel account with non-sterling coun- 
tries has risen from £38 millions In 1961 to 
an estimated figure of £95 millions in 
1966 and is expected on current trends to 
reach about £105 millions next year. We can- 
not allow this formidable deficit to go on 
mounting without restriction but the change 
requires consultation with the International 
Monetary Fund which we have initiated. For 
the twelve months starting on November 1 
next, there will be a basic allowance of £50 
per person for travel to countries outside the 
sterling area. This allowance will have to 
cover all the foreign exchange requirements 
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of the traveller, whether paid for in sterling 
of a foreign currency, except for fares paid 
for in sterling. There will be arrange- 
ments for business and health travel and for 
those who, instead of paying fares abroad, 
take their cars abroad. 

From today up to October 31, the amount 
of foreign exchange which may be bought 
for journeys to be started during that period 
will normally be limited to £50 per per- 
son. Special arrangements will, however, 
be made for people who have already made 
their holiday bookings to acquire a reason- 
able amount of foreign exchange, and ster- 
ling payments through travel agents may 
continue to be made under existing arrange- 
ments. 

The Treasury is announcing full details 
this afternoon. 

On the positive side of encouraging tour- 
ist expenditure in this country, the Govern- 
ment have decided to introduce for an ex- 
perimental period of one year in the first 
instance, a scheme under which development 
loan assistance can be offered for the build- 
ing, expansion or modernization of hotels 
which can show that this will result in a 
significant increase in their earnings from 
overseas visitors. The President of the 
Board of Trade will be making a full an- 
nouncement before recess. 

There is another field of private overseas 
expenditure lying between current and cap- 
ital expenditure, which has imposed an in- 
creasing charge on our balance of payments 
the remittance of emigrants to non-sterling 
area countries. In addition to the genuine 
transfers of capital by emigrants, there has 
been evidence of evasion of the control of 
capital movements. We have decided that 
while the existing allowance of up to 
£5,000 in official exchange for each emi- 
grating family should stand, any balance 
over and above this should be transferred 
through the investment currency market 
and not through the security sterling mar- 
ket. Also from today, the total amount 
which may be sent by way of cash gifts to 
residents outside the sterling area will be 
reduced from £250 a year to £50. 

The net direct saving on our overseas ‘pay- 
ments from all these measures, Government 
and private, amounts to £150 m. This is a di- 
rect saving on our overseas outgoings and 
therefore on the balance of payments deficit. 
To sum up the measures that I have so far 
outlined, I estimate that they will reduce 
demand on the domestic economy by more 
than £500 m. This is in addition to the 
earlier budgetary measure by this Govern- 
ment reducing the pressure of demand in 
the private sector by over £700 m. They are 
in addition to the monetary policy which 
has been in force and which was reinforced 
by the three further measures announced 
last week. They are in addition, also, to the 
impact of this year’s finance Bill yet to have 
its effect on the economy and which is due 
to reduce demand and which will extract 
a further £300 m. from the economy, with 
all that this means in terms of imports 
and of redeployment of labour towards ex- 
ports and other essential industries. 

In addition to the measures designed to 
reduce the domestic pressure, the economies 
in overseas expenditure, public and private, 
will, as I have said, make a direct saving of 
£150 m. 

But the House will recognize that the 
whole operation stands or falls on the extent 
to which we can keep our costs and prices 
under control. 

In recent years, money incomes have been 
increasing at a rate far faster than could 
be justified by increasing production: In 1965, 
we paid ourselves increases in money in- 
comes of about £1,800 m. About £1,300 m. of 
this represented increases in wages and sal- 
aries. Over the same period we earned only 
£600 m. by way of increased production. 
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These trends are continuing. The declara- 
tion of intent of 16 December, 1964, was a 
great landmark when for the first time in our 
history, employer, trade union and Govern- 
ment signed a compact designed to restrain 
the of incomes to a norm within 
the national capacity to pay. Yet ever since 
that time, wage increases have outrun the 
figure allowed for, and pre-empted the 
amount available for such increases for a 
considerable period ahead. The time has 
come to call a halt. 

The Government are now calling for a 
six-month standstill on wages, salaries and 
other types of income, followed by a further 
six months of severe restraint, and for a simi- 
lar standstill on prices. 

Where a definite commitment already ex- 
ists to increase pay or reduce hours, its im- 
plementation should be deferred for six 
months. New commitments should not be 
implemented during the rest of 1966 and in 
the following six months only if the grounds 
for exceptional treatment are particularly 
compelling. In this wait, it is intended to se- 
cure virtual stability in incomes for a period 
of six months followed by a limited growth 
of incomes in accordance with national prior- 
ities during the first six months of 1967. 
Thereafter, it will be essential to secure that 
the growth of incomes is resumed in an or- 
derly manner in step with national output. 
The same principles apply to other types of 
money income. Companies, for example, 
must hold down their dividends during the 
twelve-month period. 

The Government similarly call for a twelve- 
month standstill on prices of all goods and 
services, except to the limited extent that 
increases are necessitated by increases in the 
cost of imported materials, by seasonal fac- 
tors or by the action of the Government for 
example through increased taxation. 

It is not our intention to introduce elabo- 

rate statutory controls over incomes and 
prices. This is a situation in which the Gov- 
ernment look with confidence to everyone 
concerned with these matters to act in ac- 
cordance with the public interest, Many in- 
dividual salaries and other forms of remu- 
neration are fixed outside the normal process 
of collective bargaining. Here too the same 
cannons of restraint must apply. This ap- 
plies also to emoluments of direction and 
high executives: companies will be required 
to publish details of these fees and salaries 
with comparable figures for the previous 
year. 
Within the main field of collective bargain- 
ing we shall rely in the first instance on 
voluntary action. Nevertheless, in order to 
ensure that the selfish do not benefit at the 
expense of those who co-operate it is our in- 
tention to strengthen the provisions of the 
Prices and Incomes Bill. To speed its pas- 
sage and to redefine the role of the National 
Board for Prices and Incomes, which will not 
hesitate to act within the powers it enjoys, 
or may further seek, to deal with any ac- 
tions involving increases outside and beyond 
this policy. 

The Government will be consulting the 
T. U. C., CBA. and other interested organiza- 
tions on the detailed application of the 
standstill within the next few days and a 
White Paper will be issued in the near future. 

The House will not under-rate the deep 
significance of what I have just announced, 
its implications for industry and the degree 
of cooperation and restraint which will be 
required on the part of those affected by it. 
But equally the House, and I believe the 
country, will recognize the urgency of these 
measures, if we are to get our economy into 
balance and to keep our costs under control. 

I should not feel justified in making this 
demand on industry, if I did not feel we had 
done everything in our power to secure social 
justice in the broader fiscal and social policies 
of the Government. For no Government has 
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the right to ask for restraint, still less for 
an effective standstill, unless it has done 
everything a Government can do to create a 
climate of social justice, which alone can 
justify such a policy. Inevitably today I have 
dealt with measures which, taken by them- 
selves, involve restriction and restraint. But 
the House will realize that their whole pur- 
pose is to provide industry with the oppor- 
tunity to achieve a major increase in produc- 
tivity by streamlining production and labour 
utilization. They must be seen against a 
background of policies designed to speed the 
application of scientific methods and tech- 
niques—already well-known to progressive 
managers—to increase efficiency in private 
industry and in the public sector. Industry 
by industry, the Economic Development Com- 
mittees are tackling the practical problems 
of raising efficiency and spreading knowledge 
of how performance can be improved in in- 
dividual companies. Industry by industry— 
shipbuilding, printing, the docks, rail trans- 
port—the Government are engaged in urgent 
discussions designed to increase productivity 
and eliminate over-manning and restrictive 
practices. We have sought to proceed by 
voluntary agreement. Where this is not 
forthcoming, other action must be taken. 
The Government have indicated to all con- 
cerned its determination that the freight 
liner train service shall go ahead on the basis 
of open terminals. 

The problems with which I have been deal- 
ing are problems that have beset Britain’s 
economy virtually since the end of the war. 
The unsung achieyements of keen executives 
and of hard-working responsible trade union- 
ists, of inventive scientists and creative de- 
signers are all often overshadowed by atti- 
tudes of selfishness and indifference, of in- 
dolence and indiscipline on both sides of in- 
dustry. 

For while the Government can and must 
do all in its power creating conditions to lay 
down the rules within which the economy 
must operate, the determination and resolve 
which today’s measures demonstrate must be 
matched by effort and endeavour on the part 
of the whole British people. 


SUIT BY STATE OF DELAWARE TO 
HAVE “WINNER-TAKE-ALL” ELEC- 
TORAL VOTING SYSTEM DE- 
CLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, Dela- 
ware's attorney general, David P. Buck- 
son, yesterday brought suit in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to 
declare unconstitutional the present 
“winner-take-all” system under which 
all of a State’s electoral votes are cast 
for the presidential nominee receiving 
most of the State’s popular vote. 

This is a suit of vast importance and 
has been appropriately covered in detail 
by the Nation’s news media. 

In the interest of inviting the attention 
of Senators to the substance of the suit 
which Attorney General Buckson has 
filed, I ask unanimous consent that two 
of today’s news articles, one from the 
Wilmington (Del.) Morning News and 
one from the New York Times be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Wilmington (Del.) Morning News, 
July 21, 1966] 

DELAWARE Hrrs U.S. VOTE System—As«s HIGH 
Court RULING 

WASHINGTON.—Delaware yesterday asked 
the U.S. Supreme Court to knock out the 
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“winner take all“ system of choosing the 
electoral college in presidential elections. 

A suit filed by Delaware Atty. Gen. David 
P. Buckson against the other 49 states and 
the District of Columbia asks the court to 
clear the way for an alternative system that 
would bring the electoral vote into line with 
the popular percentage. 

Buckson told a news conference the pres- 
ent system is unconstitutional, is unfair to 
small states and violates the one-man, one- 
vote rule laid down by the Supreme Court 
in decisions requiring state legislatures to re- 
apportion and enlarge underpopulated con- 
gressional districts. 

He said the change also would end the 
dominance of big states in national political 
conventions and might make it possible for 
a Delawarean such as Republican Senator 
Joun J. WLANs to win a nomination. 

Because of the bloc voting power of large 
states, he said, 36 states never have had a 
favorite son elected president, and 26, in- 
cluding Delaware, have not had a candidate 
nominated. 

“We have a man of national stature in 
Delaware,” he said in reference to WILLIAMS, 
who has loaned his office to Buckson for the 
press conference. The Senator, who was at- 
tending hearings of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, made a brief appearance later at 
the meeting. 

All states now use the unit-vote system, 
but neither the Constitution nor federal law 
requires it. Under the system, the candidate 
who wins a bare majority of the popular vote 
in New York, for example, wins all 43 elec- 
toral votes from that state. 

The result is that at present the electoral 
votes of the 11 largest states, plus those of 
any one other state, are enough to win a 
presidential election. 

Buckson said the suit does not request 
any specific alternative to the current sys- 
tem. He said, however, he is personally in- 
clined toward a system of votes by district. 

Under this plan, each citizen would vote 
for no more than three electors—one would 
represent his congressional district and two 
would run at large in each state. Buckson 
said the court-ordered moves toward equal- 
izing the population of congressional dis- 
tricts would make the district electoral sys- 
tem equitable. 

Another suggested alternative would divide 
each state's electoral votes according to the 
percentage division of the popular vote. 

James C. Kirby Jr., a Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School professor, who is a spe- 
cial counsel in the suit, said action could 
come in two ways. A court decision holding 
the “winner take all” system invalid would 
clear the way for a congressional pact estab- 
lishing a reasonable alternative, or the court 
could order one of the alternatives put into 
effect. 

Buckson said he has been interested in 
electoral college reform since his law school 
days and has been working on the present 
court brief since 1964. 

In that year, he said, he discovered that 
the National Small Business Association had 
been working on a similar plan for a num- 
ber of years and obtained the organization’s 
assistance in helping to prepare the lawsuit. 

John A. Gosnell, a partner in the law firm 
which represents the association, said the 
organization had contributed less than $10,- 
000 to the legal costs so far. Gosnell, who 
attended the press conference, said the 
American Farm Bureau Federation also is 
interested in the litigation. 

The suit names the defendant states in 
descending order of population. Thus New 
York, the largest state at the time of the 1960 
census, is named first and the suit is entitled 
Delaware vs. New York. 

Buckson said he expects other small states 
to join Delaware as plaintiffs in the suit. 
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[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, July 21, 
1966 


DELAWARE Surr ASKS NEW ELECTORAL PLAN 
(By Fred P. Graham) 


WASHINGTON, July 20.—Delaware asked the 
Supreme Court today to declare unconstitu- 
tional the “winner take all” system under 
which all of a state’s electoral votes are cast 
for the Presidential nominee receiving most 
of the state’s popular vote. 

Invoking the Court’s original jurisdiction 
to hear disputes between states, Attorney 
General David P. Buckson of Delaware 
brought suit against the 49 other states and 
the District of Columbia. However, he di- 
rected his legal attack specifically at New 
York and other states with large blocks of 
electoral votes. 

The suit charged that a citizen of a large 
state exerted more political influence than 
a citizen of a small state because, theoreti- 
cally at least, he is capable of delivering a 
decisive number of electoral votes. It asked 
the high court to extend its one-man, one 
vote doctrine to declare unconstitutional 
the winner-take-all or unit-vote system of 
choosing Presidential electors. 

All states now use the unit-vote system, 
but neither the Constitution nor Federal law 
requires it. 

According to the suit, in the early years 
of the Republic a majority of the states used 
the district system to choose electors. This 
method gave one electoral vote to the Presi- 
dent nominee who carried each Congressional 
district, with each state’s two Senatorial elec- 
toral votes going to the nominee who carried 
the state. 

ELEVEN CRUCIAL STATES 


But, the suit said, a few states were able 
to exert additional political influence by giv- 
ing all their electoral votes to the nominee 
who carried the states, and this forced all 
the other states to adopt the same system, 

The result is that now the electoral votes 
of the 11 largest states (based on electoral 
vote totals), plus those of any one other 
state, are enough to win an election. The 11 
states, in descending order according to num- 
ber of electoral votes; are New York, Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Florida, Massachusetts 
and Indiana. 

They have 268 electoral votes among them. 
A majority, or 270, of the 538 electoral votes 
is necessary to elect a President. 

The defendants were listed in descending 
order, down to the smallest states. The suit, 
entitled Delaware v. New York, is in fact di- 
rected at the 11 big states. 

Mr. Buckson said at a press conference 
that other small states were expected to re- 
align themselves on the plaintiff side. 

A New York citizen, the suit contends, has 
also been benefited unduly from the unit- 
vote system by having a greater chance to 
become President, 

Of the 100 men nominated for President or 
Vice President, 24 have been New Yorkers, 
while no citizen of Delaware has ever been 
nominated for either office. And Delaware 
and 35 other states have never had one of 
their citizens elected President. 


SEES WASTED VOTES 


“Citizens of these states are as well quali- 
fied for national office as are New York's citi- 
zens,” the suit says, but they have been over- 
looked because of the premium placed upon 
the strategic location of potential candidates 
residing in New York and other large states.” 

The suit found fault with the present sys- 
tem also because, it said, those who vote for 
the losing nominee in a state waste their 
votes and because individuals’ votes can be 
distorted in the casting of the electoral votes. 

In 1960, it pointed out, John F. Kennedy 
received 67.5 per cent of the combined elec- 
toral votes of Illinois and Indiana when he 
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carried Illinois by a narrow margin and got 
its 27 electoral votes. Richard M. Nixon re- 
ceived 51.6 per cent of the combined popular 
votes but got only Indiana’s 13 electoral 
votes. 

Citing a 1963 decision in which the Su- 
preme Court declared unconstitutional the 
county unit system of electing Governors in 
Georgia and other apportionment cases, the 
suit contended that a state’s use of the unit- 
vote system in Presidential elections denied 
citizens of other states the equal protection 
of the laws and due process guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The present system, the suit said, creates a 
risk that a nominee may be elected although 
receiving fewer popular votes than his oppo- 
nents. This happened when Rutherford B. 
Hayes defeated Samuel J. Tilden in 1876 and 
when Benjamin Harrison defeated Grover 
Cleveland in 1888. 

The suit asked the Supreme Court to bar 
any system “which is not designed reasonably 
to reflect in its electoral vote the division of 
the will of the people of the state as shown in 
its popular vote.” 

This would allow only the district system 
or a plan that divides each state’s electoral 
votes among the nominees in proportion to 
their popular votes, Mr. Buckson said. 

Mr. Buckson said the suit was not being 
supported by Delaware tax money but by the 
National Small Business Association. John 
A. Gosnell, the association’s general counsel, 
said his group had financed the action in the 
amount of “less than $10,000” so far. 

After the Supreme Court reconvenes on 
Oct. 3 it will decide whether to accept Dela- 
ware’s complaint and hear the case. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
Congress of the United States determined 
in 1959 that a Captive Nations Week 
observed annually in the United States 
would be a great morale booster for the 
millions of people enslaved in Poland, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Es- 
tonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Ru- 
mania, and other countries. 

Some 100 million people were arbi- 
trarily deprived of their national in- 
tegrity and individual freedom by a rela- 
tively simple ploy of the Soviet Union. 
The Russians, our so-called allies of 
World War II, simply turned the na- 
tions they occupied during the war into 
postwar colonies. 

While the rest of the post-1945 world 
was demilitarizing and trying to return 
to a semblance of normalcy, the Soviet 
Union was tightening its grip on the cap- 
tive peoples. When Congress took official 
cognizance of this fact in 1959 by calling 
upon the President to observe annually 
a Captive Nations Week, it was felt that 
this observance would do much to en- 
courage the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and renew their faith that the free 
world had not turned its back on them. 

The first proclamation, issued by 
President Eisenhower, got right to the 
point. It accused the Soviet Government 
of imperialistic and aggressive policies 
and it took note of the very obvious fact, 
which should be just as obvious today, 
that communism and Soviet nationalism 
together constitutes the force which 
holds the captive nations captive. 

Anyone reading the most recent cap- 
tive nations proclamation would have a 
hard time identifying its purpose. It 
mentions neither Russia nor China, nor 
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does it identify the Communist ideology 
in which name the captive nations are 
held in subjugation. The Great Society 
apparently sees no need for a great re- 
birth of freedom in Eastern Europe or 
other captive lands. 

Despite the intent of Congress, an un- 
initiated reader exposed for the first 
time to the current captive nations proc- 
lamation might well think that it is 
directed to apartheid in South Africa or 
a military-oriented government of Latin 
America. It mentions none of the causes, 
forces, or reasons for Captive Nations 
Week. I certainly hope that the Amer- 
ican people, their allies in the captive 
nations, and the Congress of the United 
States will bring about a change in the 
strength of the language that will go 
into the resolution for Captive Nations 
Week 1967. To facilitate a comparison 
of the first captive nation’s resolution 
and the current one, I ask that both be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

It has always seemed particularly 
tragic to me that an organization con- 
ceived, as is the United Nations, in the 
noble principles of peace and freedom 
should turn its back on the dilemma of 
the captive nations. That the U.N. has 
done so and that the United States has 
acquiesced in its conduct is but one more 
symptom of the inadequacy of both the 
United Nations and of American policy 
therein. In my judgment, the only two 
truly colonial powers left in the world 
are the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and Communist China. And yet, 
the question of colonialism in the United 
Nations is always one which is pointed 
critically toward the free world. The 
United States could perform no better 
service in the United Nations than to 
demand that the question of the captive 
nations be at the top of the agenda of 
every session of every year. 

There is a feeling in the captive na- 
tions that America’s once proud national 
policy of peace through freedom for the 
captive nations has given way to neutral- 
ization through discouragement. This 
administration, and the one which pre- 
ceded it, would rather see the captive 
nations captive and quiet than “rocking 
the boat“ for their independence. It is 
the patency of this fact which makes 
a mockery of many of the splendidly 
intoned speeches heard annually during 
Captive Nations Week. 

Mr. President, the people of the cap- 
tive nations—and I would include in this 
category many mainland Chinese who 
are as sick of the ludicrous pronounce- 
ments of their Communist dictators as 
any people could be—have never lost 
faith. Last night at the National Press 
Club, the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations held a dinner honoring Members 
of Congress. The dinner should have 
been the other way around. It should 
have been the Members of Congress and 
the American people honoring the cap- 
tive nations. 

In any event, splendid speeches were 
delivered at that dinner—speeches by 
Europeans who have been exposed per- 
sonally to the viciousness and total sub- 
jugation of life under communism. 
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And there were speeches by Members of 
Congress who he ve supported the objec- 
tives and aspirations of the captive peo- 
ples. 

I ask, Mr. President, that as this Cap- 
tive Nations Week nears its close, several 
of the speeches delivered at last night’s 
captive nations dinner be printed with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the proc- 
lamations and speeches were ordered to 
be printed in the Rercorp, as follows: 

No. 3303, July 21, 1959, 24 F.R. 5773] 
Captive NATIONS WEEK, 1959 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Whereas many nations throughout the 
world have been made captive by the impe- 
rialistic and aggressive policies of Soviet com- 
munism; and 

Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and 
the people of the United States of America 
for their just aspirations for freedom and 
national independence; and 

Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July 1959 as 
“Captive Nations Week,” and to issue a sim- 
ilar proclamation each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
19, 1959, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe such week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to study the plight of the Soviet- 
dominated nations and to recommit them- 
selves to the support of the just aspirations 
of the peoples of those captive nations. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this seven- 
teenth day of July in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and fifty-nine, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the one hundred and eighty-fourth. 

[SEAL] DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

By the President; 

DoucLas DILLON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
[No. 3732, Presidential Documents] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1966 
A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Whereas the joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat, 212), authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation each year 
designating the third week in July as “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas freedom and justice are the in- 
alienable rights of all people; and 

Whereas these basic rights are presently 
denied to many peoples throughout the 
world; and 
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Whereas the United States of America, 
from its founding as a nation, has firmly 
subscribed to the principles of national inde- 
pendence and human liberty; and 

Whereas, in keeping with this tradition, it 
remains an essential purpose and a funda- 
mental policy of the United States of Amer- 
ica to sustain these principles and to en- 
courage their realization by all peoples: 

Now, Therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning 
July 17, 1966 as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week. with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
eighth day of July in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-six, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the one hundred and ninety-first. 

[SEAL] LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

By the President: 

Gerorcre W. BALL, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
F. R. Doc. 66-7714; Filed, July 12, 1966; 
2:44 p. m.] 

ADDRESS BY VACLOVAS SIDZIKAUSKAS, CHARM- 
MAN, ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NA- 
TIONS, AT THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEER DIN- 
NER, THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHING- 
ToN, D.C., JULY 20, 1966 


Your Excellencies, Distinguished Members 
of Congress, Honored Guests: On behalf of 
the Assembly of Captive European Nations I 
take great honor and pleasure in welcoming 
you to this annual event. 

Over the past years, the speeches of my 
predecessors at Captive Nations Week dinners 
focused on the key issues confronting East- 
Central Europe. My choice for tonight's ad- 
dress centers on the very word that has 
spurred nationwide observances of this 
week—the word “captive”. 

We all have heard it said that, as evolu- 
tion” in East-Central Europe has become a 
new catchword, the term “captive” has lost 
much of its impact. In fact, some even ques- 
tion whether the term is justified at all. If 
that be true, our dinner tonight is a mis- 
nomer, and Captive Nations Week itself has 
become superfluous. 

But—is it true? What better way is there 
to answer this crucial question than by tak- 
ing a closer look into the current situation 
in the captive countries and by listening 
to the voice of the people of East-Central 
Europe? 

The young people in Czechoslovakia, the 
Communist press informs us, are “confused” 
and clamor for “bourgeois-type democracy“. 
In Prague, at the Majales festival last May, 
young men and women greeted the harass- 
ment by the militia with shouts of “Ges- 
tapo”. The Czechoslovaks, apparently, still 
consider themselves captive. A more de- 
tailed report on the situation in Czecho- 
slovakia will be submitted later this evening 
by Jan Lukas, a recent escapee. 

The same _ accusation—“Gestapo”—was 
hurled at the security forces by Polish 
demonstrators, who had lost patience with 
crude Communist interference and mount- 
ing regime restrictions in connection with 
this year’s observance of the Polish Millen- 
nium. Demonstrators in Warsaw also de- 
manded “freedom of the press“. 

When a nation with a ninety-five per cent 
Catholic population is facing unceasing 
regime obstruction in its exercise of the 
freedom of worship; when a nation which has 
given Europe many of its greatest thinkers 
and poets is denied the freedom of expres- 
sion—then such a nation is “captive”. 
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The question about the word, “captive”, is 
often made in conjunction with the increas- 
ingly nationalistic overtones in the pro- 
nouncements of the Communist rulers in 
East-Central Europe—especially those in 
Rumania, We are also being told that these 
rulers no longer blindly accept orders from 
Moscow. 

If that is indeed a fact, then it represents 
a positive development. But it seems that 
the prime motivation is rather the indomita- 
ble nationalistic spirit in Bast-Central Eu- 
rope, which is too deep-rooted and too wide- 
spread to be permanently ignored by the 
Communists. 

Moreover, one must not forget that none 
of these Communist regimes have come to 
power through free, unfettered elections. 
They represent a distinct minority, and their 
takeovers of the East-Central European 
countries were aided and abetted by the So- 
viet Union. Despite limited, but welcome, 
alleviations in regime rule, they continue to 
rely on the machinery of a police state. A 
citizen of a police state is, and must be con- 
sidered, “captive”. 

It is significant that, as we observe this 
year’s Captive Nations Week, we must note 
with sadness and disappointment that 
“liberalization” in East-Central Europe ap- 
pears to be grinding to a halt. Repression is 
the order of the day in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary. Prison camps in Bul- 
garia and Rumania are still filled with polit- 
ical prisoners. Colonization, exploitation 
and forcible Russification continue unabated 
in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Stalinism 
and its dogmatic, regimented teachings reign 
supreme in Albania, although her rulers have 
turned from Moscow to Peking. 

Therefore we must say: Yes, we are for 
“evolution”, but for an evolution viewed 
soberly and objectively. We cannot accept 
the concept of an evolution which may tend 
to confer an aura of normalcy and legitimacy 
on Communist-controlled states and their 
rulers. Neither can we subscribe to an 
evolution which would draw a curtain of 
oblivion over the plight of the Baltic States, 
which are almost completely cut off from the 
mainstream of “liberalization.” 

On this solemn occasion, during Captive 
Nations Week 1966, we pledge to continue 
our work for self-determination and inde- 
pendence in East-Central Europe. For only 
when this goal has been achieved will we be 
justified in removing the poignant term, 
“captive” from any reference to our countries. 

I wish to conclude my remarks by asking 
Admiral Harold B. Miller to take over from 
here. Admiral Miller, a staunch champion 
of our cause, has devoted his life to public 
service. After a distinguished career in the 
United States armed forces, Admiral Miller 
served briefly as President of the then Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe—now Free Europe, 
Inc.—and as President of Crusade for Free- 
dom. Admiral Miller is at present Director 
of Special Affairs at Pan American Airways. 

Admiral Miller. 

TIGHT REGIME CONTROLS ON ARTISTS IN 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(Speech by Jan Lukas at the Captive Nations 

Week Dinner on July 20, 1966, at the Na- 

tional Press Club in Washington, D.C.) 

(Jan Lukas, 50, is generally considered 
Czechoslovakia’s top creative photographer. 
His photographs, ranging from the Nazi oc- 
cupation of Austria in 1938 to current sub- 
jects, have provided the material for some 
20 picture books—some of which are con- 
sidered masterpieces of creative photography. 
His distinguished record also includes an ex- 
hibition in the Czechoslovak Pavilion at the 
1958 Brussels World Fair. In 1964, Mr. Lukas 
came to the U.S. for a one-month visit, but 
his family had been forced to stay behind 
in Czechoslovakia. In August 1965, he made 
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his way, via Hungary, to Yugoslavia—where 
his wife and two daughters had gone on va- 
cation. Once together, the Lukas family es- 
caped to Italy. They arrived in the United 
States only a month ago. Mr. Lukas hopes to 
continue working in his field and make full 
use of his talent and experience.) 

It has been said that a picture is worth a 
thousand words. This not only holds true 
in a free society, but even more so when one 
lives under a totalitarian regime. 

I know. During the years I worked in 
Czechoslovakia I saw many of my pictures 
suppressed before they could reach the pub- 
lic. One of my picture books—on Moscow— 
was even taken out of the bookstores, be- 
cause the Czechoslovak regime considered 
some of the pictures in the book too frank 
and therefore embarrassing to the Soviets. 
Pictures have a strange way of pressing home 
the climate of apathy, despair and resent- 
ment that is in strong evidence throughout 
the Communist “paradise”. Text may some- 
times be dismissed as propaganda, but a 
photograph of a woman—looking yearningly 
at the stilled belltowers of the churches in- 
side the Kremlin—can only have one expla- 
nation and is not easily forgotten. 

As a member of the Czechoslovak Associa- 
tion of Creative Artists, which groups the 
country’s top-flight men and women in the 
field, I was practically a member of the "New 
Class”. But, although the bars were gilded, 
it was still a prison. 

True, I did not live in material want. My 
daily life was quite comfortable. I was even 
permitted to go abroad, from time to time. 
These trips, however, were hardly pleasure 
trips. The regime had a distinct ulterior 
motive in letting me out... foreign cur- 
rency. Whenever I would go abroad on an 
assignment, the fee I would earn from for- 
eign publishers or other sources would be 
paid directly and in foreign currency to the 
Czechoslovak regime. I would then be com- 
pensated by the regime in local, Czecho- 
slovak, koruny. Moreover, I was never al- 
lowed to take my family along on these trips. 
To the Communists, my family’s presence in 
Czechoslovakia while I was abroad was a 
guarantee that I would return. 

Yet, the experience gained on these trips 
to foreign countries was invaluable. They 
offered a breath of fresh air after the sicken- 
ing, polluted atmosphere at home. To work, 
to create, or even just plain “live” in a Com- 
munist-ruled country is oppressive, drab 
and monotonously predictable. People go 
through the motions day after day, only to 
wake up to another day of a dreary existence 
that offers little challenge or joy of living. 
Deprived of their individuality, the people 
feel like automatons and are tired of the 
same commands. 

In the arts, as well as in other fields, the 
regime seeks to maintain a rigid monopoly 
on ideas. So-called deviations are occa- 
sionally overlooked or even sanctioned, since 
they help provide a safety valve for pent-up 
frustrations and resentments. But when- 
ever the regime feels the danger point has 
been reached, the door is promptly and un- 
reservedly slammed shut in the artist's face. 
The artist, therefore, often feels akin to a 
yo-yo—manipulated openly or covertly, de- 
pending on his stature. 

In coping with “deviationists” and rebels“, 
the Czechoslovak regime employs various tac- 
tics. A classic case is that of the Beatles. It 
is well known that the younger generation 
throughout the Communist orbit copies 
Western fads and is most enthusiastic about 
Western music. To ban the Beatles, the 
regime figured, would only encourage clan- 
destine Beatles clubs and elevate the English 
quartet to the status of an anti-Communist 
symbol, So the regime adopted a more subtle 
and more effective way to cope with the 
Beatles—overexposure. They began to lit- 
erally ram the Beatles and their music down 
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young people’s throats until the Beatles had 

become a “routine” experience rather than a 

tantalizing, regime-forbidden hobby. 

There is little doubt that this type of 
regime approach is more dangerous than the 
former blanket suppression of all that comes 
from the West. First of all, it may lead some 
people at home to believe that there is a 
gradual “thaw” in the regime's attitude to 
the people over whom the Communists rule. 
Secondly, such regime tactics may be mis- 
taken for genuine attempts toward “liberal- 
ization” and be talked and written about 
as such in the West. 

Although the terror of the Stalin era is no 
longer in strong evidence, fear remains, At 
the same time, the average citizen has had to 
date very little personal benefit from the so- 
called liberalization. 

Freedom, as you know it in the West, is 
still a mirage. An apt illustration of this 
point is a story, still very much in vogue in 
Prague and throughout Czechoslovakia. It 
goes like this: “Every man and woman in 
Czechoslovakia has the right to criticize the 
President . of the United States. 

Thank you. 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ED REINECKE, 
REPUBLICAN OF CALIFORNIA, AT THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK DINNER, THE NATIONAL PRESS 
CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C., JULY 20, 1966 
Thank you very much for this opportunity 

to join with you tonight for the eighth 
annual observance of Captive Nations Week 
at this dinner honoring members of the 
United States Perhaps, however, 
the honor and tribute of this particular oc- 
casion should be reversed. We Congressmen 
owe you a debt of gratitude—for your sin- 
cere concern in the affairs of this nation and 
the world, and for your willingness to give 
of your time and resources to serve the cause 
of freedom. Your dedication sets a valuable 
and excellent example. 

As we gather here in this notable place 
we cannot help but wonder what effect these 
annual observances have on the Communist 
governments of eastern Europe. Apparently 
we bother them a little. And I'm glad about 
that, aren't you? 

After last year’s Captive Nations observ- 
ances a few reports of reaction filtered 
through the iron curtain. One editor of a 
newspaper in the Ukraine said, “They are 
beating the drums again across the sea, filling 
the columns in newspaper and delivering 
hypocritical speeches. For the umpteenth 
time the ruling circles of the United States 
are holding the so-called ‘Captive Nations 
Week.’ And the propaganda machine is 
deafening the citizens with atrocious in- 
ventions about the fate of nations which are 
suffering under the yoke of the Kremlin 
regime.” 

Another Russian writer said, “Especially 
disgusting is the villainous demagoguery of 
the imperialistic chieftains of the United 
States. Each year they organize a so-called 
captive nations week, hypocritically pre- 
tending to be defenders of nations that have 
escaped from their yoke .. .” 

It seems that these observances have been 
effective in developing a psychological and 
political weapon against the tyranny of East- 
ern Europe. These reactions sound like an- 
other way of saying “ouch.” 

We must also ask ourselves the question: 
“Why should we be concerned, as Americans, 
for the plight of people in such far away 
places? We have many problems of our own 
to solve. We are engaged in a major military 
action in Southeast Asia. And besides, what 
can we do about the people of Eastern 
Europe short of a major war with the Com- 
munist world?” 

I think that the answers to these ques- 
tions come from the deepest roots of our 
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own country’s history. For the work that 
was begun just one hundred and ninety 
years ago is still going on today. It is 
spreading around the world. - 

I am reminded of the words of Emerson in 
his “Concord Hymn” when he said, 


“By the rude bridge that arches the fiood, 
“Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
“And fired the shot heard ‘round the 
world.” 


The sound of that ‘shot’ still rings through- 
out the world. For in the goals of our revo- 
lution we crystalized the deep aspirations of 
every man in every nation and in every age. 
Our revolution is still going on. And so is 
theirs. And that is why we cannot turn our 
backs on them. They are following in our 
battle paths. And we dare not let them 
down. Our revolution, and their struggles to 
throw off the yoke of tyranny are part of the 
same universal battle of mankind for free- 
dom, for spiritual fulfillment, for peace, for 
prosperity and for progress. 

And if we be true to our own principles 
of democracy and of individual liberty and 
responsibility, and to our own system of free 
enterprise, we must believe that every peo- 
ple should have the opportunity to choose 
for themselves a system of government. They 
must be allowed to adopt to their own 
cultures the universal concepts of free self- 
government. 

We have often said in this country that 
if even one man lives in fear or in tyranny 
or does not enjoy the full opportunities af- 
forded by our Constitution then we all live 
in fear and tyranny. In our free society if 
one man is robbed of his inalienable rights 
or of his dignity, then all men become vic- 
tims of the same crime. 

And this principle ought to be applied 
to the world as a whole. For if the freedom 
of one nation is destroyed then the freedom 
of all nations is in jeopardy, And if any 
people anywhere suffer from the burdens of 
captivity, then all people everywhere are in 
some measure held equally captive. 

Therefore, we see that the plight of the 
captive peoples of eastern Europe, and even 
of southeast Asia, becomes the plight of free 
men everywhere. Their struggle becomes our 
struggle. Our stewardship of democracy be- 
comes their hope for freedom. That is why 
we cannot neglect the over 100 million peo- 
ple held captive by Communist colonialism. 
That is why we are here tonight. 

Well, then, what are we going to do about 
it? What hope do we hold out to these 
people? What is our responsibility? 

The United States, whether we like it or 
not, has been thrust into history at this time 
as the leader of the free world. The cause 
of freedom and the development of its ideals 
has become the great work of our generation. 
How have we done so far? 

We have not done all that we could. In 
current times we have seen the steady decline 
of the great alliance of NATO. Time and time 
again the initiative to take positive action 
in foreign affairs has been stolen from us by 
our enemies. Our foreign policy has become 
simply a series of stop-gap emergency 
reactions. 

Because of the inaction and lack of fore- 
thought of those who carry the responsi- 
bility our diplomats have been made to 
appear like a comic water brigade running 
back and forth around the world putting out 
brush fires. 

It is time that the United States reassert 
its leadership in the free world rather than 
to follow the whims of those who do not 
eare, or who are playing power politics with 
the fate of their nations. 

Leadership means ideas. New ideas; and 
we had better start thinking. I propose that 
we mount an effective freedom offensive. A 
campaign using psychological, political and 
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economic weapons against the regimes of 
captive nations everywhere. We have already 
seen what this simple observance here will do 
to unnerve and irritate those on the other 
side of the iron curtain. And we ought to 
do more of it. 

In our freedom offensive we ought to draw 
more broadly on the resources of leadership 
of the responsible private sector of this 
country. 

I propose that we gather together, under 
private sponsorship, or under the authority 
of the Congress or the President, the great 
technicians of mass communication, adver- 
tising, and public relations for a brief time 
to design a creative program of propaganda 
to be used against the regimes of iron and 
bamboo curtain countries. The technology 
of propaganda, and I use that word in the 
best sense, has been developed by private in- 
dustry to an amazing degree. But not 
enough of this new knowledge has been put 
to work by our government’s foreign public 
relations directors. 

We need fewer foreign policy philosophers, 
and more communications experts in the 
United States Information Agency. The 
Voice of America should be strengthened 
and its programming drastically improved. 

We need to draw more upon the experi- 
ence and resourcefulness of our motion pic- 
ture industry, our radio and television in- 
dustry, and our universities with their vast 
new communications research centers. We 
ought to bring to government the fresh ideas 
that these people have. Then we could 
mount a psychological campaign that would 
beam the weapons of ideology and the hope 
of freedom to the captive peoples of the 
world. It has never really been done before. 
Why not try it! 

In the matter of the economic and politi- 
cal offensives, we must seek to drive a wedge 
into every tiny crack that appears in the iron 

curtain. We must avoid every pitfall that 
might lend comfort or support to the Com- 
munist regimes of these countries. We must 
not provide the means for propping up their 
failing economies and thereby perpetuate 
their dictatorial governments. 

I would propose that we bring before the 
United Nations General Assembly the whole 
question of the captive nations, and request 
that the Soviet Union be made to answer to 
the charges of history. 

Or, as an alternative, that we embark on a 
diplomatic freedom offensive, similar to the 
recent peace offensive for Vietnam, to seek 
the cooperation and ideas of every free na- 
tion in a united effort to liberate the captive 
peoples. 

Real progress demands revision of thought, 
policy, and action. We need to do a lot more 
thinking about extending the frontiers of 
freedom. We have grown accustomed to liy- 
ing in a world half-free and half-slave. 

There can be no peace in the world; no 
peace among nations; no peace in the hearts 
of captive peoples until all the world—every 
nation—and each person is free. Freedom 
isn’t free,” in the words of the popular song: 


“Freedom isn’t free. 
You've got to pay the price, 
You're got to sacrifice, 
For your liberty.” 


The easiest thing for a rich nation to do 
is to give of its wealth. But the noblest 
thing for any nation to do is to give of its 
heart. 

Let the price we pay for our freedom be to 
lift even higher the torch of liberty—and 
by its light to expose the still darkened cor- 
ners of captive nations—in Asia, as well as 
in Eastern Europe. Let the price we pay 
be to extend our heart and hand in encour- 
agement and moral support to those whose 
struggle for freedom is not yet accomplished. 
And let our word of courage be to them that 
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“there is a universal, eternal law which is 

man’s will to be free. And though the strug- 

gle may be long and hard, you have allies 

in every nation on earth, and in every age 

of history. You will not be defeated.” 
Thank you. 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE LESTER L. WOLFF, 
DEMOCRAT, OF NEW YORK, AT THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK DINNER, THE NATIONAL PRESS 
CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C., JuLy 20, 1966 


Good evening. It is a privilege to speak 
tonight before this most respected organiza- 
tion—whose members know better than any- 
one else the true meaning of Freedom. 

We are gathered here tonight at a cross- 
roads. The past has been tragic for us all 
since the tyranny of communism enveloped 
some of the proudest nations on the face of 
the earth. The future must inevitably be 
brighter. A day will come when the free- 
doms we all have in the Free World will be 
shared by all. 

This banquet is being held on a fateful 
anniversary. 

The Potsdam Conference, at which the Free 
World began to realize how serious Russia’s 
goal of world conquest really was, first con- 
vened twenty-one years ago last Saturday. 

Within a few years of that fateful con- 
ference, nearly one billion men, women, and 
children lost their most precious possession, 
their freedom, because of the ambitions of 
totalitarian Russia. Untold millions have 
suffered for many years under the yoke of 
Communist servitude. 

We are in a time when much of American 
attention is concentrated on the fight for 
freedom in Viet Nam. 

Important as that struggle may be, it is 
just as important that Americans remember 
that the Captive Nations of Eastern Europe 
are still captive. 

The inhuman practices of communism 
have in no way diminished in Eastern 
Europe. 

Men are still shot as they attempt to pierce 
the Iron Curtain to freedom. 

Men are still coerced by the State in all 
aspects of their daily existence. 

There is no freedom of speech in the Cap- 
tive Nations. 

Every word uttered in a Captive Nation 
can condemn a man on the spot. 

There is no freedom of the press in the 
captive nations. The only information dis- 
seminated to the people is the propaganda 
churned out by the puppet regime and the 
Communist Party. 

The only way those in the captive nations 
can learn the truth about their world is by 
listening clandestinely to such radio sta- 
tions as the Voice of America and Radio 
Free Europe. 

There is no freedom of religion—despite 
the claims to the contrary by the local 
parties. 

Communist ideology is Godless. 

The outcry around the world raised against 
Red anti-Semitism is only one example of 
the true intention of the Communists: to 
erase religion and God as a competing force 
in the Captive Nations. 

This campaign has been a miserable failure. 

In captive Poland, the Catholic Church 
has survived under the brave leadership of 
Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski, even as the Com- 
munists continue to show their enmity to 
the Church by refusing to allow the Pope to 
visit Poland to celebrate the Millennium of 
Christianity. 

In Hungary, Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty 
remains a symbol of defiance and courage. 

All through the captive nations, the spirit 
of religion has been crushed. 

But religious freedom is not the only vic- 
tim of the Communists. 

Within the Captive Nations, there are no 
free elections. The puppet regimes would 
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never dare to test their popularity by allow- 
ing the people a choice. 

History has taught us that whenever men 
have had free elections, they always vote 
for an increase in freedom for the people. 
Free election in the Captive Nations would 
bring an immediate end to every single pup- 
pet regime imposed by Russian imperialism. 

There has never been a single nation where 
a free election has resulted in victory for 
Communist candidates. 

Men are by nature free: they will never 
consciously choose serfdom. 

Tonight, we are proud to entrust Mr. Wells 
of Freedoms Foundation with temporary 
custody of the beautiful plaque which was 
presented to Congressman Horton and me 
last year. 

We hope it will not long remain at Valley 
Forge, the home of Freedoms Foundation. 

We hope it will soon find its permanent 
shrine in the capital of the first captive 
nation to be liberated from the yoke of 
communism. 

My friends, the past has taught us many 
lessons, If we remember them, that day of 
liberation will not be far off. 

We must remember that even today when 
men talk of detente the Communists con- 
tinue to see the world as a struggle between 
two forces—with only one essential ques- 
tion: “Who will survive?” 

And let us not forget, my friends, what 
bitter experience has taught us about deal- 
ing with the Communists: we must never let 
our guard down. 

My friends, there is growing evidence that 
the Red Tide, unleashed across the world by 
the Russian Revolution has passed its crest. 

I believe that I have good cause for my 
optimism about the future. 

The Communists will not win in Viet Nam. 

The Communists admitted the failure of 
their economic system to provide for the 
needs of their people when they built the 
Wall across Berlin. 

The Communists have failed notoriously 
in Asia—especially in Indonesia and India— 
in Africa where they have not even man- 
aged to gain a toehold, and in Latin America 
where Fidel Castro, who perverted the ideals 
of his nation’s revolution for freedom, has 
been trying unsuccessfully for over seven 
years to export his poison. 

And I believe it is only a matter of time 
before communism begins to crumble in the 
ancient states of Eastern Europe now held 
captive. 

In fact, the process may have already 
begun. 

For communism is none other than a mod- 
ern day version of traditional Russian im- 
perialism. And such a force, relying on vio- 
lence and hypocrisy, has never been able to 
permanently prevail. 

It has been almost ten years since the 
brave freedom fighters of Poland and Hun- 
gary fought to the death against overwhelm- 
ing odds. 
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Although these men did not succeed the 
first time, their cause lives on. 

There are and there will be, I can assure 
you, other men just as dedicated to the cause 
of freedom. 

For God did not will that men should live 
in slavery. 

Just as Abraham Lincoln said that the 
United States could not exist half slave and 
half free, history will bear out my prediction 
that our world will not continue half in 
submission and half in freedom, 

Because all men are brothers, as long as 
one single man is a captive of communism, 
a part of all of us is captive. 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, during June 1966, a total of 
3,097 part I offenses were reported in 
the District of Columbia. This was an 
increase of 14.4 percent over June 1965. 
I ask unanimous consent that a report, 
entitled “Crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia—June 1966,” issued by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police Department, be 
inserted in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA— 

JUNE 1966 

During June 1966, a total of 3,097 Part I 
Offenses were reported in the District, an 
increase of 390 offenses or 14.4% from June 
1965. 

During this month increases occurred in 
the classifications of Criminal Homicide, up 
3 offenses or 27.3%; Robbery, up 16 offenses 
or 5.8%; Aggravated Assault, up 68 offenses 
or 27.6%; Housebreaking, up 29 offenses or 
45%; Grand Larceny, up 18 offenses or 
12.2%; Petit Larceny, up 239 offenses, or 
27.4%; Auto Theft, up 21 offenses or 4.2%. 
A decrease occurred in the classification of 
Rape, down 4 offenses or 26.7%. 

The increase for this month brought the 
trend of serious offenses (total offenses for 
the past 12 months) to 35,222, an increase of 
2,677 offenses or 8.2% from the trend of June 
1965, and an increase of 19,429 offenses or 
123.0% from the low point of June 1957. 

Clearance of Part I Offenses for the twelve 
month period ending with June 1966 were 
down to 27.9% as compared with 36.7% for 
June 1965, 

This month brought to a close fiscal year 
1966 with the preliminary crime count (sub- 
ject to final changes because of unfounded 
offenses) 8.2% above the preliminary count 
of fiscal year 1965. The following table com- 
pares data for fiscal year 1957 (the low point 
under the present reporting system), fiscal 
1965 and fiscal 1966: 


Part I offenses reported, preliminary dala 


Classification 
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Fiscal year Percent change 

1965 1966 1965-66 1957-66 
179 170 —5.0 +93.2 
155 196 +26. 5 —1,5 
3, 969 3, 825 —3.6 +305. 2 
„498 2, 845 +13.9 +11.4 
9, 361 9,276 —.9 17203. 8 
1.610 1.910 +18.6 +139.3 
8, 716 11, 466 +31.6 +80.8 
6,057 „ 534 —8. +200. 3 
82, 545 222 +8.2 +123.0 
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The crime data for 1966 is especially en- 
couraging with respect to the decreases in 
the classification of Robbery, Housebreaking, 


Auto Theft. Since the current upward 
trend began in 1957 these categories have 
shown sharper increases than the other Part 
I Offenses. During the five year period from 
fiscal year 1960 through fiscal year 1965 the 
annual rate of Robbery moved from 1315 to 
3969, an increase of 201.8%; the annual rate 
of Housebreaking moved from 4446 to 9361, 
an increase of 110.5%; and the annual rate 
of Auto Theft moved from 2074 to 6057, an 
increase of 192.0%. 

These comparisons of fiscal years 1965 and 
1966 clearly indicate that the combined 
special anti-crime programs provided last 
year (Tactical Force, one-man cars, added 
school crossing guards, added footman ra- 
dios) have had a very positive effect in re- 
ducing crime trends in this city, especially in 
those categories of crime most affected by 
police preventive patrol. x 

The above data is particularly striking in 
view of the fact that these three offenses 
which show reductions for the year were the 
primary targets of the Tactical Force. 


REPORT ON REORGANIZATION OF 
THE CONGRESS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress today announced approval 
of its final report. The report recom- 
mends major changes in congressional 
organization and machinery. The rec- 
ommendations include uniform rules of 
procedure for the standing committees, 
changes in committee jurisdiction, im- 
proved staffing and use of modern man- 
agement techniques in evaluating the 
Federal budget. Approval of the report 
was announced at a news conference 
held by Senator A. S. MIKE Monroney 
and Representatives Ray J. MADDEN, co- 
chairmen, and Senator KARL Munpt and 
Representatives THomas B. CURTIS, rank- 
ing Republican members of the biparti- 
san joint committee. 

The report is the product of a year and 
a half of study. The committee was 
formed in March 1965. It conducted 
several months of hearings where 200 
witnesses testified, including Members of 
Congress, high Government officials, po- 
litical scientists and representatives of 
national organizations. The committee 
has begun preparation of an omnibus re- 
organization bill—to be entitled the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1966— 
based on the recommendations contained 
in the report. It will ask for permission 
to report the bill directly to the floor of 
each House during this session. This 
procedure was followed in 1946 when the 
last comprehensive review of congres- 
sional organization took place. 

The report proposes major revisions 
in the standing committee system—the 
basic working unit of Congress. It rec- 
ommends a committee “bill of rights” to 
give a majority of the committee mem- 
bership the right to call meetings and 
report legislation in the event a chair- 
man refuses to do so. It recommends 
more frequent use of open hearings and 
that committee deliberations may be tel- 
evised or broadcast at the option of the 
committee. Safeguards are prescribed 
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to insure that all committee members 
can participate in the preparation of 
committee reports and that committee 
reports are available to all Members 
prior to floor action. The use of proxy 
voting in committees would be elimi- 
nated. 

Major changes in committee jurisdic- 
tion are recommended. New Commit- 
tees on Education would be created in 
each House. These committees would 
assume the educational jurisdiction of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare and the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, as well as educa- 
tional programs under the jurisdiction 
of other committees. The jurisdiction of 
committees dealing with scientific mat- 
ters in each House would be expanded 
and redefined. The committee recom- 
mends redesignation of the Banking and 
Currency Committees as the Committees 
on Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
to give recognition to growing urban 
problems. It also recommends creation 
of a Senate Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs with jurisdiction comparable to the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

The committee attempts to achieve a 
better distribution of workload in the 
Senate by placing a limitation on com- 
mittee assignments and chairmanships. 
It also recommends that no Senator can 
serve on more than one of the Appropria- 
tions, Finance, Foreign Relations, and 
Armed Services Committees because of 
the jurisdiction of those committees. 

Committee staff resources would be 
expanded and improved. The right to 
employ outside consultants is authorized 
and encouraged. Three positions—two 
professional and one clerical—are to be 
assigned to the minority on request. An 
additional staff member designated as a 
“review specialist” would be assigned to 
each standing committee to review the 
administration of existing laws. 

The report makes a number of impor- 
tant recommendations in the field of 
fiscal controls and congressional review 
of the budget. It urges the use of auto- 
matic data processing to expand the 
budget information available to Mem- 
bers. Specific improvements in the pres- 
entation of the budget are recommended. 
Budget officials are to appear before the 
full Appropriations Committees of each 
House within 30 days after submission 
of the budget to discuss overall budget 
guidelines. The Appropriations Com- 
mittees are urged to expand their study 
of multiagency programs and to hold 
more open hearings. It recommends 
new operating units within the General 
Accounting Office to assist the commit- 
tees in program evaluation. 

Each Member is to have a personal 
legislative assistant. The Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress is to be redesignated as the Legis- 
lative Research Service to emphasize 
the scope of its responsibilities. A new 
reference division to handle routine re- 
quests in order to free expert personnel 
for more important inquires will be cre- 
ated. It recommends better liaison be- 
tween the Service and the congressional 
committees. 
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The report also deals with Capitol 
housekeeping functions. Patronage ap- 
pointments are to be eliminated on the 
Capitol Police Force and an Office of 
Personnel and Office Management shall 
be created. 

The report recommends the creation 
of a Joint Committee on Congressional 
Operations to conduct a continuing study 
of the organization and operations of the 
Congress. The proposed joint commit- 
tee would supervise a number of house- 
keeping functions and in some respects 
would become a permanent successor to 
this committee. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 provided for the registration of in- 
dividuals and organizations who solicit 
or receive funds for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation. The committee 
proposes to strengthen the act by re- 
quiring registration of those having in- 
fluencing legislation as a “substantial 
purpose” rather than the present “prin- 
cipal purpose” requirement. It would 
also transfer responsibility for the main- 
tenance and publication of lobby regis- 
tration records to the General Account- 
ing Office. Stringent arrangements for 
contingent fees for lobbying purposes 
would be required. 

The committee urges that congres- 
sional business be scheduled on a 5-day 
workweek. In the event a session ex- 
tends beyond July 31, a recess would be 
held in August and the business of the 
session completed in the fall. 

Finally, the committee recommends 
that Members divest themselves of pa- 
tronage responsibilities on the appoint- 
ment and confirmation of postmasters 
and the recommendation of rural mail 
carriers. 

The report was unanimously approved 
by the committee. A number of Repub- 
lican members also filed supplemental 
views. They made additional recom- 
mendations beyond those of the full com- 
mittee. Among these were proposals for 
minority party control of an investiga- 
tory committee when the same party 
controls both Houses of Congress and the 
Presidency, curbs on administrative lob- 
bying by the executive branch, disclosure 
of assets and income by Members and 
proposals relating to financing of politi- 
cal campaigns. 

Congressman KEN HECHLER, Democrat, 
of West Virginia, expressed strong sup- 
port of the recommendations in the re- 
port, and also added supplemental views 
designed to give the public a more infor- 
mative view of the Congress, to provide 
for electric voting on an optional basis, 
and several other suggestions for future 
consideration by the Joint Committee on 
Congressional Operations proposed in the 
report. 

The complete report of the committee 
will be available to Members and the 
public next week. 

Other members of the committee are 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, Senator LEE METCALF, Demo- 
erat, of Montana, Senator CLIFFORD P. 
Cask, Republican, of New Jersey, Senator 
J. CALEB Boccs, Republican, of Delaware, 
Representative Jack B. Brooks, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, Representative DURWARD 
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G. Hatt, Republican, of Missouri, and 
Representative James C. CLEVELAND, Re- 
publican, of New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Joint Committee has made a number 
of recommendations for the improvement of 
the organization of Congress. It is our 
intention to request authority to report 
legislation based on these recommendations. 
The specific recommendations are contained 
in the body of the report. 

They may be summarized as follows: 

Committee procedures should be strength- 
ened to provide— 

1. For a committee “bill of rights“ to give 
a majority of the committee the right to call 
meetings, to eliminate proxy voting, and to 
give a majority the right to require a chair- 
man to report legislation. 

8. That committee hearings should be pub- 
lic to the maximum extent possible and may 
be broadcast or televised at the option of the 
committee. 

3. That committee meetings should also be 
open except for necessary executive sessions, 
and results of all committee action should be 
made public. 

4. That the Legislative Reference Service 
prepare concise legislative histories of bills 
scheduled for hearings. 

5. That committee hearings should be 
announced publicly at least 2 weeks in ad- 
vance and witnesses should submit written 
statements at least 2 days in advance of their 
appearance. 

6. That the minority be given at least 1 
day to call witnesses of its choice. 

7. That daily summaries of hearing testi- 
mony should be prepared by staff. 

8. That committee reports should be cir- 
culated among all Members at least 2 days 
prior to filing with the opportunity for sub- 
mission of supplementary and minority views 
Floor votes should not be taken until com- 
mittee reports and hearings have been avail- 
able for at least 3 days. 

9. That committees should be permitted to 
conduct hearings during floor sessions by 
consent of the majority and minority leader- 
ship and should schedule their business on a 
5-day workweek. 

10. That subcommittees should follow the 
rules of their parent committees and should 
be funded by a single annual resolution of 
the full committe. 

Committee jurisdictions should be rea- 
ligned by— 

1. Division of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor into a Committee on 
Education and a Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and creation of a Senate Com- 
mittee on Education with redefinition of the 
jurisdiction of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

2. Redesignation of the Senate Aeronauti- 
cal and Space Sciences Committee as the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics and 
expansion and redefinition of the jurisdic- 
tions of the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittees of both Houses. 

3. Redesignation of the House and Senate 
Banking and Currency Committees as the 
Committees on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

4. Creation of a Senate Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Committee assignments of Senators should 
be limited to: 

1. Membership on two major committees 
and one minor, joint, select, or special com- 
mittee. 
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2. Membership on not more than one of 
the following committees: Appropriations, 
Finance, Foreign Relations, and Armed 
Services. 

3. One committee chairmanship and the 
chairmanship of not more than one subcom- 
mittee of any major standing committee. 

Committee staff resources should be aug- 
mented by— 

1. An increase of professional staff posi- 
tions under the 1946 act from four to six. 

2. Assignment of two professional staff 
positions and one clerical position to the 
minority on their request, and equitable 
treatment to the minority in the staffing of 
subcommittees. 

3. Authorization to employ outside con- 
sultants to supplement permanent staff. 

4. Authorization to provide supplemental 
training or education for professional staff. 

Review of the administration of existing 
laws should be strengthened by— 

1. Redesignation of the term “oversight” 
to “review” for better public understanding. 

2. A full-time review specialist for each 
standing committee in addition to other au- 
thorized professional staff. 

3. An annual report on review activities 
by each standing committee. 

4. Provision for committee hearings on 
major reports required of the Executive. 

Conference committee procedures should 
be modified to provide that— 

1. Senate conferees should prepare an ex- 
planatory statement in connection with the 
conference report. 

2. The minority should have the right to 
half the allotted time in floor debate on the 
conference report. 

Fiscal controls should be strengthened by— 

1. The use of automatic data processing 
of budget information. 

2. Reorganization of the General Account- 
ing Office of participate in the establishment 
of a standard classification code of activities 
and expenditures, to assist in locating budg- 
et information, to provide expert assist- 
ance in the analysis of cost-effectiveness 
studies, and to prepare tabulations of budget 
data. 

3. Improvement of the budget document 
to include multiple-year financial projec- 
tions for ongoing programs, better descrip- 
tions of carryover balances, updating of 
budget summaries on June 1, and more detail 
on financial assumptions underlying the 
budget totals. 

4, Requiring an appearance before the full 
Appropriations Committee of each House of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Chairman of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers within 30 days after the sub- 
mission of the budget. 

5. Modifying the appropriations process to 
include examination of multiagency pro- 
grams, open hearings (except in national 
security matters), yea and nay votes on all 
appropriations bills, and more comprehen- 
sive reports on supplemental and deficiency 
bills. 

6. Requiring more uniform distribution of 
GAO audits and reports, and reference to 
those reports in agency budget justifications. 

7. Greater participation by the legislative 
committees through a projection of costs on 
new legislation in committee reports, review 
of fixed obligation and grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, and authorization of programs in 
such a manner that they will be subject to 
annual appropriations review. 

Office oid and allowances should be im- 


1. Creating the position of legislative as- 
sistant for each Member. 

2. Increasing the maximum allowable sal- 
ary for one position on the House Member's 
Office staff without increase in the total clerk- 
hire allowance. 
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3. Increasing the transportation allowances 
available to Members and Members“ staffs. 

4. Studying the feasibility of a Capitol- 
wide leased-line telephone service and con- 
solidation of present telephone and tele- 
graph allowances under the unit 

The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress should be strengthened 
b 

A Redesignation of the Service as the Leg- 
islative Research Service, 

2. Creation of a new reference diviston to 
handle routine reference inquiries. 

3. Authorization to employ outside con- 
sultants and research organizations on a tem- 

rary basis. 

4. Better liaison between the Seryice and 
committees of Congress. 

5. Provisions for closer supervision of the 
Service by the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary through approval of the Director of the 
Service by the Joint Committee, an annual 
report by the Service to the Joint Committee 
and provision for a review specialist on the 
Joint Committee to oversee the Service. 

6. Abolition of the Office of Coordinator of 
Information of the House of Representatives 
and the transfer of its functions to the 
Service. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp should be im- 
proved by recommendations to the Joint 
Committee on Printing to— 

1. Limit the body of the Recorp to germane 
insertions and verbatim remarks actually de- 
livered, with provision for special time pe- 
riods during which insertions will be per- 
mitted, 

2. Print nongermane debate separately in 
the body of the RECORD. 

3. Utilize modern printing techniques for 
greater readability and more frequent in- 
dexing. j. 

A Joint Committee on Congressional Oper- 
ations should be established to— 

1. Conduct a continuing study of the orga- 
nization and operations of the Congress. 

2. Study and recommend the use of auto- 
matic data processing for congressional pur- 


poses. 

3. Absorb the functions of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Disposition of Executive Papers. 

4. Identify court proceedings and actions 
affecting Congress as an institution and pro- 
vide for appropriate legal representation. 

5. Consolidate functions lending them- 
selves to central su on. 

To deal with the problem of ethics, the 
House of Representatives shall— 

Create a Committee on Standards and 
Conduct similar to the Senate Committee 
on Standards and Conduct. 

Capitol housekeeping functions should be 
improved by— 

1. Providing greater authority for the 
elected officers of each House to supervise 
the activities of Capitol employees under 
their jurisdiction. 

2. Creating a professional Capitol Police 
force operating as a division of the Metro- 
politan Police Department. 

3. Creating an Office of Personnel and Of- 
fice Management to assist Members and 
committees in filling job vacancies and to 
render assistance on office management prac- 
tices. 

4. Limiting the appointment of pages to 
persons who have completed high school. 

5. Placing the Capitol Guide Service un- 
der the Joint Committee on Congressional 
Operations. 

6. Repealing the House Classification Act. 

The Lobbying Regulation Act should be 
strengthened by— 

1. Broadening its scope to require regis- 
tration by individuals and organizations who 
solicit or receive funds and have influencing 
of legislation as a “substantial purpose.” 

2. A requirement for a more complete dis- 
closure of expenditures for influencing Iegis- 
lation. 
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3. Transfer of the responsibility for the 
maintenance and publication of lobby regis- 
tration records to the General Accounting 
Office. 

4. Stringent requirements for disclosure of 
arrangements for contingent fees for pur- 

of influencing legislation. 

Scheduling of the business of Congress 
should be improved by— 

1. Scheduling committee and floor busi- 
ness on a 5-day workweek. : 

2. Requiring a majority rolicall vote in 
each House to extend the session beyond July 
31. 

3. Providing for no session in August ex- 
cept in time of war. 

Appointment and confirmation of post- 
masters and recommendation of rural car- 
riers should be by the Post Office Department 
with no congressional participation. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD a 
statement I issued today in connection 
with the release of the report disclosing 
the recommendations made by our Joint 
House-Senate Committee on the Reor- 
ganization of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


There are numerous recommendations in 
the Joint Committee’s report which, if 
adopted by the Congress, will lead to sub- 
stantial improvement in Congressional proce- 
dures. 

I invite special attention to the proposed 
Joint Committee on Congressional Opera- 
tions. From the long-range point of view, 
this new departure may well prove to be 
the most fundamental item in the report. 
It will assure continuous scrutiny of Con- 
gressional procedures and it will initiate the 
use of electronic data processing for use of 
the Congress. Even more basic, it creates, 
for the first time in history, a central agency 
in the Congress to identify vital issues af- 
fecting the Congress and strengthen it as an 
institution. 

I do feel, however, that the report does not 
delve very deeply into the vital question of 
preserving the traditional check and balance 
system of our government. Everyone knows 
that the Executive Branch increasingly has 
encroached upon the powers of the Congress. 
We might well have created a mechanism 
which would help assure a better check and 
balance system. I believe we should have 
looked more closely at proposals which would 
have provided a sort of watchdog committee 
on procedures and policies of the Executive 
Department which would be chaired in each 
House by Members of the minority party. 
This would give greater assurance that par- 
tisanship would not prevent or modify com- 
plete scrutiny by the Congress of the execu- 
tive branch, especially when both Houses of 
the Congress, as well as the Executive, are 
controlled by the majority party. Surely it 
would give far greater assurance that the 
public would be given the full truth in mat- 
ters such as the Bobby Baker scandal. This 
is a parliamentary tool which the British 
have found to be very effective through the 
operation of what they call “The Committee 
of Public Accounts“ which is controlled by 
the minority. 

I hasten to add I believe a number of 
recommendations in the report do represent 
good progress toward improving the position 
of the minority. Although much reliance 
still reposes In the chairman of the com- 
mittee, we did provide a completely new 
position for each committee which we call 
a “Review Specialist.” This position will be 
filled by the chairman with the approval of 
the ranking minority member of each com- 
mittee. The Review Specialist must make 
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an Annual Written Report to both the ma- 
jority and the minority. His activities 
will be jointly supervised by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of each 
committee of Congress. This is a new con- 
cept which should greatly strengthen all the 
committees in overseeing administration by 
the executive branch of the laws under juris- 
diction of the respective committees. Also 
specific provision has been made, where 
the minority Members so request, for two 
professional staff positions on each com- 
mittee. While many of the committees al- 
ready have provided minority staff person- 
nel, this measure would at least assure, as 
a matter of right, that the minority is en- 
titled to professional staff assistance. 

When the full printed report is available, 
I commend its careful study not only to 
members of the news media, but to all stu- 
dents of government. It is an important 
document and merits careful study by every- 
one, It contains many recommendations 
for strengthening Congress as an institution 
and for improving its procedures. 

I am especially pleased the Joint Com- 
mittee unanimously approved my motion to 
set up a new and separate Senate Committee 
on Veterans Affairs. 

The Members of Congress making this 
eighteen month study and approving unani- 
mously its recommendations are as follows: 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 

THE CONGRESS 
Senate 

A. S. MIKE Monroney, Oklahoma, Cochair- 
man. 

JOHN J, SPARKMAN, Alabama. 

Lee METCALF, Montana. 

Karu E. Murr, South Dakota 

Currrorp P. Case, New Jersey. 

J. Cates Boccs, Delaware. 


House 


Ray J. Mappen, Indiana, Cochairman, 

Jack BROOKS, Texas. 

Kew HEcCHLER, West Virginia. 

THomas B. Curtis, Missouri. 

Durwarp G. Hatt, Missouri. 

JAMES C. CLEVELAND, New Hampshire. 

W. DeVier Pierson, Chief Counsel. 

George Meader, Associate Counsel. 

Melvin W. Sneed, Staff Assistant. 

Nicholas A. Masters, Research Consultant. 


X-RAYS AND NUCLEAR MEDICINE: 
BENEFITS AND RISKS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
June 23 I spoke to the Senate on the 
subject of the radioactive contamination 
of some American rivers by uranium mill 
tailings. 

The purpose of my talk was a simple 
one. It was to draw attention to the 
ever increasing hazards to man and his 
surroundings caused by the ever increas- 
ing amounts of radiation man is releas- 
ing into his environment. 

I want every Senator, and every Amer- 
ican, to be aware of these hazards. 

I want every Senator and every Amer- 
ican to be aware of the inadequacies in 
the efforts our Government is making 
to meet the challenge presented by these 
hazards. I believe it is important these 
efforts be improved. 


1 Appointed on May 18, 1966, to succeed 
Robert P. Griffin, of Michigan, who resigned 
to accept appointment to the U.S. Senate. 

Walter Kravitz of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service assisted the Joint Committee 
staff. 
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As a first step, I look for the full im- 
plementation of the recommendations 
contained in the report to the Surgeon 
General prepared by the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Radiation in April 
of this year. This respected, profes- 
sional Advisory Committee recommends 
that the number of radiologists, radio- 
logical scientists and radiological tech- 
nicians be substantially increased; that 
Federal regulation and control over 
radioactive materials and X-ray equip- 
ment—now almost nonexistent—be 
strengthened and that the Public Health 
Service play a greater role in the ap- 
praisals of health risks associated with 
nuclear facilities and laboratories. These 
recommendations are sober and modest. 
They are the result of a quiet appraisal 
of a serious problem. If the recom- 
mendations have not received the public 
attention they deserve it is because the 
committee has been determined to avoid 
sensationalism and irrational reactions 
of fear or panic from the public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the rec- 
ommendations of the committee may be 
made a part of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESTATEMENT OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

In this report the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Radiation has made a number of 
recommendations which it hopes may be 
helpful to the Surgeon General in meeting 
the responsibilities of the Public Health 
Service in the radiological sciences. For 
convenience, these recommendations are 
summarized as follows: 

1. The Public Health Service should take 
immediate steps to strengthen its programs 
in the radiological sciences by unifying 
their administrative direction. Such action 
is needed to assure an orderly development 
of the broad spectrum of radiological activi- 
ties for which the Service is responsible and 
to give continuous attention to the balance 
of benefit and risk in all matters pertaining 
to the human application of ionizing radia- 
tion. 

2. The Service should undertake the fol- 
lowing training and research and develop- 
ment programs to upgrade the quality of 
the radiological services which have become 
such a critical part of medical and dental 
care and to improve radiation protection 
practices in the health professions: 

(a) a series of training programs: (i) to 
strengthen radiological instruction of medi- 
cal students; (ii) to increase the number of 
academic radiologists in American medical 
schools; and (iii) to increase the number of 
practicing radiologists in the United States. 

(b) a Series of training programs to pro- 
vide increasing numbers of radiochemists, 
radiological engineers, radiobiologists, radio- 
logical physicists and radiological health 
specialists. 

(c) a series of training programs to pro- 
vide increasing numbers of technologists in 
the several disciplines of the radiological 
sciences, 

(d) a series of applied research and re- 
velopment programs to increase the effective- 
ness and safety with which radiological pro- 
cedures are employed in the health profes- 
sions. 

(e) a series of programs to provide train- 
ing and research facilities for academic de- 
partments of radiology in American medical 
schools, 

3. The Service should take the initiative in 
the formulation and promulgation of (a) 
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standards dealing with the qualifications of 
personnel who operate X-ray equipment or 
who use radioactive materials not regulated 
by the Atomic Energy Commission; (b) de- 
sign standards for sources containing radium 
and other radioactive materials that are not 
reactor byproducts; and (c) standards for 
the premarketing clearance of X-ray equip- 
ment used in the health professions and in 
industry. 

4. The Service should take appropriate 
action to assure that official health agencies 
play an increasingly prominent role in the 
appraisal of the health risks associated with 
the construction and operation of major 
nuclear facilities. 

5. The Service should take immediate steps 
to strengthen its laboratory and statistical 
resources in the radiological sciences. These 
resources are essential components of the 
PHS effort to meet the Surgeon General's 
responsibilities to the nation. 

6. If needed, appropriate legislative author- 
ity should be sought at the earliest possible 
time to carry out the foregoing recommenda- 
tions. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, if 
these recommendations are to be 
adopted, if this report is to be approved 
the Congress must be made aware of the 
extent of the problems. That was my 
purpose on June 23 when I spoke on river 
contamination, that is my purpose today 
when I speak on X-rays. That will be 
my purpose in the days ahead when I 
speak on fallout. Only by drawing pub- 
lic attention to the hazards will it be pos- 
sible to obtain the preventative measures 
necessary to safeguard the public from 
unnecessary or excessive exposure to ra- 
diation. 

I do not want to be an alarmist. I do 
not want to arouse fears or panic. I do 
not want to deal in sensationalism or ex~ 
aggeration. But I do want the public to 
be aware of the extent of the problem 
and the rising need for Federal solutions. 

Today I speak of X-ray machines and 
fluoroscopes. The benefits of diagnostic 
and therapeutic X-ray treatment are 
many and well known. A great many 
lives have been saved because of X-rays. 
A great many lives have been prolonged. 
Needless operations have been averted. 
Advanced cases of carcinoma have been 
stayed. Without doubt, mankind is 
much better off as a result of the discov- 
ery of the X-ray. 

The discovery of the X-ray dates back 
but 70 years. So widely recognized have 
been the benefits of X-rays that now, 
today, more than half our population 
each year is X-rayed or administered 
radioactive materials during the treat- 
ment of disease. The new and promising 
field of nuclear medicine is expanding 
rapidly and the number of patients ex- 
amined by these procedures doubles every 
3 to 5 years. 

Although the use of X-rays and nu- 
clear medicines continues to grow, there 
has been no commensurate expansion of 
registration of machines and surveil- 
lance of equipment. Some States main- 
tain careful registration and licensing 
procedures for X-ray equipment. Some 
States provide for a systematic and reg- 
ular inspection of this equipment. More 
than half the States, however, have 
little or no supervision. 
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Regulations, licensing, and supervision 
take a technical competence that some 
State departments of health do not have. 
Licensing and adequate inspections take 
time and money with which many States 
are loathe to part. 

The Federal Government which has 
subsidized the development of many of 
these nuclear medical techniques has 
not—to any real, responsible, or ade- 
quate degree—assisted the States in 
shouldering these burdens. 

Why is it important to have Federal 
control over the use of X-rays, fluoro- 
scopes, and over the construction of 
X-ray equipment for medicine and 
dentistry? 

Let the Senate think about the follow- 
ing facts. They are taken from reputa- 
ble articles in reputable professional 
publications. I will not burden the 
Recorp with the full bibliographic cita- 
tions. I have them on file and I will 
make them available to any who seek 
them. 

In the first years of the development 
of X-ray machines over 100 radiologists 
died of skin cancer brought on as a result 
of exposure to X-rays. 

It has been estimated that in past 
years radiologists have experienced inci- 
dences of leukemia 10 times greater than 
the general population. It is believed 
this leukemia was the result of exposure 
to X-rays. 

A study made in 1963 indicated that 
as a result of exposure—often unneces- 
sarily large exposure—to X-rays the life 
expectancy of U.S. radiologists has been 
statistically shortened. 

In a study, conducted in 1962, of the 
case histories of 700,000 children born in 
hospitals in the U.S. Northeast results 
indicated that the incidence of cancer 
was about 40 percent higher in children 
who had received X-ray exposure in 
utero than in non-X-rayed children. 

In a similar English study conducted 
during the years 1953 to 1965 informa- 
tion was collected on 677 children under 
10 years of age who had died of malig- 
nancies. The mothers of these children 
reported receiving diagnostic X-rays 
during their pregnancies twice as fre- 
quently as mothers of normal children. 
Children exposed in utero to X-rays, ac- 
cording to this report, are about twice 
as likely to die of cancer before the age 
of 10 as are other children. 

It is thought that a direct relation be- 
tween exposure to radiation and leu- 
kemia can be detected in doses as low 
as 2 to 10 roentgens. The usual exposure 
received from a chest X-ray is not much 
more than 15 milliroentgens. This im- 
plies, however, that the X-ray machine is 
in good shape. If it is not, exposures can 
easily increase substantially, by multiples 
of tens and even hundreds, without the 
operator being aware. The average ex- 
posure during fluoroscopy exceeds 10 
roentgens per minute. 

The calculation of the total genetic 
and somatic damage from X-ray ex- 
posure of large populations is largely a 
matter of informed guesswork. 

It is incontrovertible that some dam- 
age is caused by X-ray exposure. It is 
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incontrovertible that this damage in- 
cludes shortening of life, cell damage and 
genetic mutation. The difficulty comes 
in estimating how much harm is caused. 
An article in the American Journal of 
Public Health in January of 1964 by 
Hermann J. Muller, Ph. D., a study fi- 
nanced by the AEC, makes some ballpark 
estimates. 

It is thought that the average Amer- 
ican receives approximately 3 roentgens 
from medical sources over a 30-year 
period. This constitutes about half the 
total exposure received from all radia- 
tion sources—natural and manmade— 
and about 90 percent of all manmade 
radiation exposure. A conservative esti- 
mate holds that a man’s life is reduced 
by 2% days for every roentgen received 
after his postnatal life. There are 80 
million people in the reproductive por- 
tion of the U.S. population. By straight 
mathematical calculation using a 70- 
year lifetime, 21,180 lifetimes are lost by 
an average 3-roentgen exposure to our 
population. 

The above figure by no means indi- 
cates that 20,000 people have been killed 
by X-rays. It indicates that the equiva- 
lent of 20,000 lives have been lost this 
generation. It indicates also the great 
power of this important medical tool 
which, like all tools, is dangerous if im- 
properly used. 

It is more difficult to calculate heredi- 
tary damage to large populations. The 
extent of the damage depends upon many 
variable factors. These include not only 
the amount of radiation but the length 
of radiation exposure as well as the time 
period over which it is applied. 

Dr. Muller has estimated that the pres- 
ent level of exposure being received by 
Americans of reproductive age would re- 
sult in one mutated gene for every 400 
babies born. This works out to 200,000 
babies with a newly mutated gene for 
every 80 million babies born. This is, 
says Dr. Muller, “a modest estimate.” 
However, he adds, “of course only a small 
fraction of these 200,000 or more lethal 
equivalents cause genetic death in the 
first generation of offspring that receive 
them. The losses are spread out over 
centuries.” 

It is clear that X-ray machines are 
dangerous when improperly handled. 
Fluoroscope machines are even more 
dangerous. The average fluoroscopic ex- 
amination exposes the patient to approx- 
imately 200 times more radiation than 
he would receive from an X-ray machine. 
This is if the machine is properly used. 
If it is improperly used the radiation 
exposure 4s even greater. Studies seem 
to indicate that the improper use of 
these machines is a common occurrence. 
Some doctors are careless about the 
length of time they leave a patient under 
the rays of the beam. Often as not the 
beam is turned on before the doctor's 
eyes are accustomed to the dark and the 
patient must wait under radiation until 
the doctor’s eyes are adjusted to the 
darkness. In the dark the doctor may 
find it difficult to judge the passage of 
time. Further, the machine is often im- 
properly shielded. 
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There is no reason why fluoroscopes 
should emit more than 10 roentgens per 
minute. The National Committee on 
Radiation Protection and Measurement 
has specified that exposure should be 
as low as possible and shall not exceed 
10 roentgens per minute. And, yet for 
example several years ago a survey in 
a southern county showed that of 189 
fluoroscope machines tested 113 were 
found to emit more than 10 roentgens 
per minute. Twenty-five were deliver- 
ing 20 roentgens per minute. In a sur- 
vey taken in a western State, one fan- 
tastic machine was found to emit 65 
roentgens per minute. 

Fluoroscope machines are important 
to modern medicine. There is no rea- 
son why they cannot be used properly 
and there is every reason why in certain 
medical procedures they must be used. 

On the other hand, there is no excuse 
for the unnecessary use of fluoroscopes. 
To guard against this the American 
Academy of Pediatrics has advised 
“against the installation of fluoroscopes 
in doctors’ offices.” And has stated flatly 
that “routine fluoroscopy of children, or 
fluoroscopy for demonstration to parents, 
is strongly condemned.” Most reputa- 
ble medical authorities have urged the 
use of fluoroscopes only when there is 
a specific medical need not met by other 
diagnostic means, and taking very spe- 
cial care with infant children, pregnant 
women, and young adults.” 

Research into the effect of X-rays on 
large populations has been meager and 
inadequate but even what facts and fig- 
ures are available indicate strongly that 
special care should be taken to see that 
machines are properly equipped and 
handled and that those handling them 
are properly trained in their use. 

Is this special care being taken? 

The answer is “No.” The director of 
the office of radiation control for the 
health department of the city of New 
York in an article published in the De- 
cember 1964, New England Journal of 
Medicine makes this clear. Professor 
Blatz states that “examinations are often 
done with insufficient clinical reason, and 
that many exposures are unnecessarily 
repeated.” Professor Blatz says that the 
average dose to patients could be re- 
duced by 50 percent overnight, by 75 per- 
cent or more within a month. But these 
reductions have not been made. 

The persons conducting the survey in 
the southern county study left 118 writ- 
ten recommendations for eliminating 
the hazards which they found in their 
investigations of physician-owned X-ray 
and fluoroscope machines. A check 
made a year after the original survey 
was taken indicated that only 41 of these 
recommendations had been complied 
with. 

Professor Blatz estimates that New 
York City physicians’ compliance with 
written requests to improve their X-ray 
equipment as required by law in that 
State is only about 60 percent. 

Persons continue to receive radiation 
from unproperly shielded machines, often 
unnecessarily. It is well known that 
shoe-fitting fluoroscopes are a source of 
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severe gonadal dosage of a totally un- 
necessary sort. And, yet only 32 States 
have banned their use. These machines 
are still in use in stores across the Na- 
tion. 

Professor Blatz points out that 85 per- 
cent of all X-ray equipment is owned by 
physicians without formal training in 
radiology. The simple fact of the mat- 
ter is that these physicians are “quite 
ignorant“ says the professor, “of the 
many factors that contribute to patient 
dose and means for controlling it.’ He 
goes on, “many years of attempted pro- 
fessional education have been quite un- 
successful.” 

One of the most horrifying examples 
of this sort of thing is found in an article 
published in the June 16, 1966, issue of 
the New England Journal of Medicine. 
This article concerning medical ethics 
tells of a research project undertaken on 
newly born babies who were subjected to 
extensive and continuing X-ray exposure 
of the bladder and gonads. Such prac- 
tices in the name of medicine are un- 
speakable. The author of the article, Dr. 
Henry K. Beecher, pointed out, in re- 
markable understatement: 

What the results of the extensive X-ray ex- 
posure may be, no one can yet say. 


Obviously X-rays and fluoroscopic 
equipment are not now being properly 
regulated. This regulation has been left 
to the States. They are capable of pro- 
viding proper protection but many are 
apparently unwilling to do so. 

Only 37 States have any regulations 
governing X-ray protection. If a State 
program is to be effective it must have 
registration and licensing and active in- 
spection programs to see that its regula- 
tions are enforced. The Public Health 
Service estimates there are over 113,000 
X-ray machines in the United States and 
yet there are only 116 full-time people 
working on the X-ray licensing, regu- 
lating, and inspecting activities of the 
States. The States spend only $1,800,- 
000 a year on their X-ray programs and 
this sum includes formula grants from 
the Public Health Service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statistics on State efforts on 
X-ray protection prepared for me by the 
Public Health Service may be made a 
part of the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators who have heard me out will under- 
stand why the eminent and respected 
National Advisory Committee on Radia- 
tion has recommended that the Federal 
Government take the lead in determin- 
ing the qualifications of persons who use 
X-ray equipment or radioactive materi- 
ials and in developing standards for 
X-ray equipment manufacturers and 
use. The Committee recommends the 
upgrading of all radiological services. 
We need better radiological instruction 
of medical students. We need to in- 
crease the number of academic radiolo- 
gists. We need to increase the number of 
practicing radiologists. 
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The continued careless use of these 
machines must come to an end. This 
is an age of increasing radiological haz- 
ards. The number of nuclear power 
plants increases yearly. The amount of 
atomic waste products continues to grow. 
The French and Chinese continue their 
atmospheric testing. And, atomic fall- 
out continues to fall. In the years ahead, 
it is as certain as certain can be that the 
radiation exposure burdens received by 
all men will grow. 

I do not mean that we should be afraid. 
There is no cause to fear. There is cause 
to be alert. I pray the Senate, the Con- 
gress, the administration and the Presi- 
dent will hear me in this call. 
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Exkrrörr 1 


Number o/ States having X-ray protection 
hoor and regulations: as of Dec. 
31, 5 


Total number 

Legislation: of States: 
Total, enabling act 38 
Therapeutic and industrial uses only.. 1 
Total statutes „% 25 
Registration only— aa 10 
General authority. 4 
Total regulations 37 
Registration only-_.-.-------.__..__. 5 
Therapeutic and industrial uses only... 1 
Both legislation and regulations 36 
6—. —— Saar eee 2 Ls 8 


Includes 50 States, District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico, 


Expenditures for State X-ray programs * 
[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


Fiscal year 


1 Includes PHS formula grants. 


1 of * over 
oy ous 


Number of people working in State X-ray programs 


Fiscal year 


Full time Part time Total 
54.0 20.1 74.1 
79. 5 12.8 92.3 
100, 2 18.4 118.6 
116.4 26.7 1143.1 


1 Fiscal year 1965 shows 93.1 per cent increase over fiscal year 1962. 


Medical X-ray program activities 1 


Fiscal year 1965 activities 


Estimated | Number 


number 
of units | (cumula- | Number | Number | Number 
tive, of units of units | corrected 
inspected | defective 
%% c TTT 113, 800 635 25, 174 11, 001 „713 
Number ol States showing nothing jän 13 * 7 1 10 


1 Includes 50 States, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


Laws and regulations governing use of shoe fitting fluoroscopes (Dec. 31, 1964) 


Total number of States 


FELIX GREENE: RED CHINA'S 
MAN IN AMERICA 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Amer- 
ica plays host to a variety of citizens from 
many nations. We have within our 
shores nationals of more than 100 coun- 
tries living here in various stages of 
permanency and engaged in a wide 
range of pursuits. 

They are a unique element in our 
citizenry and most are assets to the 
United States. None, however, is more 
unique or less of an asset than an im- 
peccably manicured British gentleman 
who lives in Palo Alto, Calif. 

Not only is this Britisher, who has 
lived off our country for more than a 


Registration 
required 
only 


Banned Nothing 


32 3 


quarter century, able to champion the 
causes of the People's Republic of China 
without registering as a foreign agent, 
he is able to travel between the United 
States and China in violation of our laws, 
slap the face of our Government in his 
travels, and have reentry permission 
handed him on a silver platter. And 
that is not the limit of his wiliness. 

When he is through gathering his 
notes and remembrances from mainland 
China, he is able to regain his resident 
status; and he can get his American 
citizen wife into China without a prop- 
erly validated American passport. 

He is able to draw immense crowds of 
bright-eyed, eager students because he 
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represents himself as an objective lec- 
turer and journalist. 

This most clever man is Felix Greene, 
whose current claim to fame is as the 
producer-distributor of a film entitled 
“Felix Greene’s China.” 

Greene was one of the first 86 persons 
to register in 1938 under the newly au- 
thenticated Foreign Agents Registration 
Act. He registered at that time as a BBC 
employee and hence an agent of Great 
Britain. ‘Today, unregistered, he is a 
most articulate and persuasive advocate 
of the People’s Republic of China. 

The reason I am given for this by the 
Justice Department is that Mr. Greene 
has either avoided, or cleverly concealed, 
a contractual relationship between him- 
self and the government he serves. It 
may be true that his ties to Peiping are 
more emotional than pecuniary, but the 
fact remains that his actions are in en- 
thusiastic support of Communist China 
and her government. 

Mr. Greene represents a new kind of 
China lobby quite unlike the small anti- 
Communist lobby of the 1940's which en- 
deavored to tell Americans that Mao Tse- 
tung and company were not agrarian re- 
formers. This new China lobby of the 
left works on Mao’s side of the ideological 
fence. Mr. Greene, as an articulate, sin- 
cere-sounding, and persuasive advocate 
of the People’s Republic of China, is the 
new China lobby’s blue-chip asset. 

In making these remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not my purpose to silence the 
clever Mr. Greene, only to label him. 

Mr. Greene may say whatever he 
wishes to whomever will listen so long 
as he is properly identified and within 
the law. I wish Mr. Greene to be pro- 
hibited from speaking from the false 
platform of an objective, nonpartisan 
China watcher, because he is anything 
but nonpartisan. He is an advocate, and 
a most persuasive and articulate one, for 
the rapacious regime which governs 
mainland China. 

It is not surprising that in his role 
Mr. Greene has sought to avoid com- 
pliance with the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act. His lectures draw substan- 
tial audiences, his manuscripts appeal to 
major publishers, and his propaganda is 
freely distributed in this country, all be- 
cause he has escaped the onus of regis- 
tration. 

Eager for what they think are objec- 
tive reports from mainland China, the 
American people accept Mr. Greene at 
face value because after all, the Govern- 
ment, which has been his host and which 
he has abused so egregiously for the past 
decade, has not suggested to the people 
that Mr. Greene is anything other than 
what he purports to be. 

Before I go more fully into Mr. 
Greene's activities, I should point out 
that he has been a resident of the United 
States since about 1940. He travels on a 
British passport and has been granted 
permanent resident status—several 
times—by the Department of State. So 
that he will be properly backgrounded, 
I ask that at this juncture of my remarks 
a brief résumé, prepared at my request 
by the Library of Congress, be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1966. 
To: Hon, MILWARD L. SIMPSON. 
Attention: Mr. Baldwin. 
From: Foreign Affairs Division. 
Subject: Background Data on Mr. Felix 
Greene. 

Mr. Greene was born May 21, 1909 in 
Berkhamsted, England of Edward and Eva 
(Stutzer) Greene. He is the cousin of the 
celebrated author, Graham Greene (Brighton 
Rock, End of the Affair, The Quiet American, 
etc.). He married Elena Lindeman and the 
marriage produced a daughter, Anne. Mr. 
Greene graduated from the Sidcot School 
but terminated his university level studies 
at Cambridge after two years. + 

Between 1931 and 1933, Mr. Greene was 
employed as a political worker with the 
Prime Minister's office in London; from 1932 
to 1940 he served as a “senior Official” with 
the British Broadcasting Corporation in Lon- 
don and New York. Since that time has been 
variously employed in the United States: he 
has been an importer, a free-lance radio and 
television commentator, a photographer for 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, and a traveling 
lecturer on international affairs. Mr. Greene 
travels extensively on a British passport, hav- 
ing toured South America as a representative 
of B.B.C., gone round the world twice in the 
employ of British Commonwealth radio orga- 
nizations, visited mainland China thrice 
(1957, 1960-61 and 1963). Mr. Greene ob- 
tained the first television interview ever given 
in Communist China by Chou En-lai (1961) 
and conducted a controversial interview with 
Ho Chi Minh in Hanoi in late 1965 (text in 
Washington Post, Dec. 14, 1965). 

On his last trip to Communist China, Mr. 
Greene made a movie, predictably entitled 
“China”; during the past two years, Mr. 
Greene has travelled broadly in the United 
States showing his movie and lecturing on 
U.S. policy toward China. The film has been 
shown in most of the cities of this nation 
and has, without fail, caused controversy 
due to what might be termed “a somewhat 
left-of-center interpretation” of the occur- 
rences on the mainland since 1949. Under- 
standably, Mr. Greene has been associated 
with the recent “peace movement.” 

Mr. Greene's publications include: 
“Awakened China; The Country Americans 
Don’t Know” (Doubleday, 1961, 425 p.): “A 
Curtain of Ignorance: How the American 
Public Has Been Misinformed About China” 
(Doubleday, 1964, 340 p.); “Let there be a 
World” (Fulton Publishing Co., Palo Alto, 
1963, 63 p.) (a tract on nuclear arms). 

Mr. Greene also edited “Time to Spare; 
What Unemployment Means by Eleven Un- 
employed” (1935). 

He is a member of: The Press and Union 
League Club (San Francisco), Royal Societies 
Club, Royal Institute of International Affairs 
and P.E.N. (all headquartered in London). 

Mr. Greene’s home and office is at 1765 
Fulton St., Palo Alto, California. His literary 
agent is Brandt and Brandt, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y.; the agent handling his 
lecture program is W. Colston Leigh, 521 5th 
Avenue, New York. N.Y. 


Mr. SIMPSON. I ask also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that other related editorials, to 
which I shall allude, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks—including the translation of an 
article by French journalist, Jules Roy, 
which paints a starkly vivid picture of 
the so-called new China. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. SIMPSON. As noted in Mr. 
Greene’s biography—which, incidentally, 
contains an omission of one in the num- 
ber of trips he has made to China—he 
has written two full-length books on 
China, both of which were published by 
Doubleday. His books and other writ- 
ings are their own testimony to the 
author’s purpose and allegiances as is 
the motion picture “China,” which tells 
graphically of the producer’s affinity to 
Communist China. 

Let’s look at the reviews of Mr. 
Greene’s books. With hardly any excep- 
tions, they are ecstatic in leftwing pub- 
lications and sharply critical in all others. 

GREENE'S PROPAGANDA 


The Saturday Review of August 22, 
1964, writing of “A Curtain of Igno- 
rance,” calls it “the second book— 
Greene—has written in an effort to 
achieve” the purpose of convincing 
Americans “that they are completely 
wrong in their view of Communist 
China.” Further on in the same re- 
view, writer John N. Ellison notes: 

The book is so one sided and the author 
commits so many of the crimes of omission, 
partial quotation, and complete dependence 
on official statements and government statis- 
tics that he charges others with, that one 
is tempted to dismiss everything he says as 
arrant propaganda. 


In a more recent review of “A Curtain 
of Ignorance,” Mr. George E. Taylor 
notes in “Problems of Communism” for 
May-June 1966 that 

Mr. Greene also tells us—not surpris- 
ingly—that it was the Communist armies 
which took the initiative against the Japa- 
nese invaders, while Chiang Kai-shek was 
more concerned with protecting himself 
against the Communists. This is actually 
nothing but a Communist-inspired myth 
which even Mao has corrected. 


Mr. Greene would also have us believe, 
according to reviewer Taylor, that “the 
Soviet standard of living will be the high- 
est in the world within the lifetime of 
our children,” and that “the historical 
role of communism is to provide the most 
effective way for backward countries to 
become industrialized, and if this means 
the establishment of a self-perpetuating 
party and a bureaucratic state, we have 
only to wait for the healing influence of 
time to turn it into a democracy.” 

Reviewer Taylor notes in addition 
that— 

It is strange to have an Englishman writ- 
ing a book on American policy and meaning 
Americans when he says we.“ It is even 
stranger to have him claim that the United 
States of America is ignorant about China 
when it publishes more news, more transla- 
tions of Chinese Communist materials, more 
scholarly books and articles on that country 
than all of western Europe. 


I might add that Mr. Taylor gave his 
review of “A Curtain of Ignorance” a 
title which mirrored his opinion of Mr. 
Greene’s book. He called it “A Curtain 
of Distortion.” 

The Los Angeles Herald-Express, in a 
review December 18, 1961, calls Greene's 
“Awakened China.“: 

A piece of propaganda which in no manner 
reflects facts of strife and hunger and fail- 


ing industrialization which are known to the 
western world. No intelligent reader would 
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swallow Greene’s assertion that he was “un- 
biased” in his report. One needs only look 
at the book itself which denounces Nation- 
alist China and goes page after page into 
what he calls “the Chinese case—an apology 
for Communist China.” 


But a far rosier review came from the 
left. The Worker of July 31, 1962, calls 
the book: 

The most authoritative and heart-warming 
account of a great nation’s emergence into 
the new world of socialism. 


Says the Worker of Mr. Greene's lit- 
erary output: 

A rare combination of excellent report- 
ing—objective yet human—a thoroughly en- 
joyable style of writing, and a full appre- 
‘ciation of the human miracle being wrought 
in the building of socialism in China... 


Lucid and graphic accounts of what 
he wants audiences to believe about Red 
China constitute the lecture feature of 
the Felix Greene propaganda potpourri. 
Those to whom he has spoken attest to 
the effectiveness and drama of the 
Greene oratory. That oratory varies lit- 
tle from the naked propaganda of his 
books and motion picture. 

Mr. Greene’s most recent and spectac- 
ular contribution to the interests of the 
People’s Republic of China is his motion 
picture “China.” This 65-minute color 
film, which, I am informed, is being pro- 
moted for showing in our public schools 
in the not-too-distant future, is an un- 
qualified success, technically and in the 
propaganda field. It has drawn substan- 
tial audiences in Washington, New York, 
and a score of other cities. 

Mr. Greene has told critics of his film 
and his conduct that he went to China in 
1963 under contract with the Associated 
Television Co. of London to produce a 
television film on China. This may be 
true as far as it goes because he did pro- 
vide documentaries for the British firm. 
But the full story is that he was not on 
contract to produce a specific film entit- 
led “China.” This he did on his own, 
with Peiping’s help, and British Televi- 
sion has no share in or of the produc- 
tion. The film “China” is a creature 
of Felix Greene and Peiping, and the pro- 
ducer was not underwritten by British 
Television. 

The Department of State has acknowl- 
edged that Mr. Greene took his raw, un- 
edited film to them in an attempt to reap 
a gigantic profit by peddling it as intel- 
ligence material. After screening some 
of it, the Department and intelligence 
sources agreed that it was so lacking in 
objectivity that it had no intelligence 
value. Mr. Greene was simply trying to 
make a profit off the Government that he 
had slapped down in making his trip to 
the Orient—a “double whammy” for the 
People’s Republic. 

But Felix Greene still made money— 
good old American greenbacks—from his 
propaganda activities, as evidenced by 
this press release from his New York City 
publicist: 

“China,” the documentary film report on 
Communist China, has grossed $13,500 from 
the second week of its premier engagement at 
the Carnegie Hall Cinema, it was announced 
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today by Felix Greene, the producer of the 
film. 


I should add that Mr. Greene gives 
credit in his film to the official China 
Film Corp. of Peiping for its cooperation. 
There is also reference to the Chinese 
photographer, Hsu Chih-Chiang, who 
shot many of the scenes and, of course, 
whose cooperation was approved by 
Peiping. 

As to the 15,000 miles Mr. Greene pro- 
fesses to have traveled in photographing 
the Chinese people and landscape, Varie- 
ty, in a review of “China,” points out: 

Although he says that he has traveled over 
most of China, most of the film deals with 
two cities, Shanghai and Peking, both with 
heavy political overtones. The few rural and 
village shots could have been immediately 
outside either city. 


Felix Greene’s “China,” like Felix 
Greene’s books, drew reviews along typi- 
cally predictable lines. A column in the 
San Francisco Examiner notes that the 
movie is good professional propaganda 
fare,” while the Worker of June 8, 1965, 
points out: 

Old China is shown in black and white, its 
people starving, ravaged by the western 
powers * * * the momentum of advance 
permeates the entire film. 


Felix Greene wrote a short piece for a 
recent issue of Ramparts in which he said 
that when traveling through China “you 
will be amazed how much communication 
is possible. And above all—listen. Lis- 
ten to what China and her people are 
telling you.” 

That would be a good trick for Mr. 
Greene because he would have to over- 
come his own private, eut-to-order Cur- 
tain of Ignorance.” Anyone, including 
Felix Greene, can “listen” to Chinese, but 
few westerners, including Mr. Greene, 
can understand it. By his own admis- 
sion, he does not speak Chinese in any 
of its dialects, nor does he read or write 
it. Official interpreters provided for the 
Britisher by the People’s Republic of 
China related in their own phraseology 
“what China and her people” were tell- 
ing him. 

Mr. Greene has written also that he 
knows something of the bloodshed that 
preceded the Communist takeover of 
China. It would be extremely unlikely 
that he would know much of this sub- 
ject, however, because his first trip to 
China was in 1957. He returned there 
again in 1960 and 1963, and we now know 
that without fanfare he slipped back into 
China last year in the course of a propa- 
ganda sojourn to North Vietnam. There 
is no record of Mr. Greene ever having 
been in China for a firsthand perusal of 
that country prior to its takeover by to- 
day’s Communist dictators. 


THE LAW AND MR. GREENE 


The Justice Department, while admit- 
ting that it deplores Mr. Greene’s con- 
duct while a guest of the United States, 
asserts that it cannot prosecute him as 
a foreign agent because there is no proof 
of contractual relationship. 

In my judgment, the “contractual re- 
lationship” misses the entire point of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act. A man 
with an emotional commitment to a 
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cause will wax no less eloquently on its 
behalf than will a mercenary. 

Few of history’s luminaries have com- 
mitted themselves to a crusade because of 
its attractive dollar value. I doubt both 
that Mr. Greene carries about in his 
breast pocket a contract from Peiping, 
or that such a contract would materially 
affect the quality or quantity of his 
propaganda. 

It is worth recalling that Mr. Greene 
has ridden the tail of the dragon to con- 
siderable affluence simply by the com- 
mercial aspects of his campaign, He ad- 
mits that his Peiping popularity film 
grossed $13,500 in the second week of its 
showing; and at a minimum of $500 per 
lecture, the globetrotting Britisher has 
certainly been able to keep the wolf from 
his door. 

Felix Greene can write on behalf of 
the People’s Republic of China, he can 
produce films on behalf of the People’s 
Republic of China, he can deliver speech- 
es on behalf of the People’s Republic, and 
he can exploit the public airways for 
radio broadcasts on behalf of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic. But because the Justice 
Department cannot produce a contract 
between Mr. Greene and Peiping, the 
Britisher is apparently beyond the scope 
of the Foreign Agents Registration Act, 
which has been just recently amended. 

It is perhaps to the credit of the De- 
partment of Justice that Mr. Greene has 
been investigated at some length and 
that the Department at least finds his 
activities worthy of “dislike.” 

In addition to the visible evidence of 
his unstinting devotion to Peiping, Mr. 
Greene is an unusual man in other ways. 
He is fast on his feet. His is a fast man 
with a nationality change. He is a fast 
man with his wife’s passport. And ap- 
parently he has some pretty fast allies 
in the American bureaucracy. 

I call the Senate’s attention to this 
most amazing sequence of events: 

In August of 1963, Mr. Greene ap- 
plied to the Department of State for 
permission to travel to Communist China. 
Permission was denied. And yet, 6 weeks 
later he was en route to China. How? 
By the simple expedient of informing 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service that “he” no longer considered 
himself a permanent resident of the 
United States. 

He wrote the Service, turned in his 
alien registration card, and, with an un- 
fettered British passport, embarked for 
mainland China by way of London. 

After 4% months of trekking through 
the People’s Republic, Mr. Greene ap- 
plied for reentry to the United States as 
a new immigrant. He was given a visa 
at the American Embassy in London on 
January 29, 1964, and reentered the 
United States at New York on February 
6, 1964. Our Embassy in London could 
have refused him a visa but obviously 
chose not to do so. 

Initial action to have kept Mr. Greene 
out of his sometimes country should have 
come from the State Department. 

This was Mr. Greene’s third trip to 
China, but not his last. Reports reach- 
ing Washington late in 1965 told startled 
officials that their jolly Greene traveler 
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was again in Communist China and 
again by way of England. This time he 
had a fellow traveler—his wife—who is 
an American citizen and who did not 
have a passport validated for travel in 
Red China. Greene had also been in 
North Vietnam. 

This time, Greene did not even go to 
the trouble of abandoning his perma- 
nent resident status in the United States. 
He summarily and without fanfare went 
to Communist China, and despite the 
fact that he was in patent violation of 
American law, which makes such con- 
duct a felony, he was again allowed back 
into the United States. 

For reasons known only to the Depart- 
ment of State, Mr. Greene was given a 
visa by our Embassy in London on De- 
cember 30, 1965. He reentered the 
United States at New York as a perma- 
nent resident on January 3, 1966. To 
assuage his trepidation in this moment 
of consternation, his wife dutifully filed 
a petition declaring him an immediate 
relative. 

The State Department clamped down 
on the distaff side of the Greene team. 
Mrs. Greene’s passport was withdrawn 
on March 17, 1966, and she will have a 
much more difficult time getting back 
into China. But even though Felix 
Greene is just as obviously in violation 
of law, no action has been taken against 
him 


I should point out in this regard, Mr. 
President, that for her illegal entry into 
a restricted country, Greene’s wife could 
have been prosecuted under regulations 
which make a felony of her conduct. 
The State Department simply lifted her 
passport. 

Mr. Greene is truly a most clever or 
fortunate man because the same agency 
of the Department of State which had 
denied him permission to travel to Com- 
munist China in August of 1963 turned 
around and approved his reentry into 
the United States only 4 months later 
and again 2 years later. 

In fairness to the State Department, 
it should be noted that the agency which 
at first refused Greene’s travel request 
and then on two occasions helped him 
get back into the United States was the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 
headed at that time by Abba Schwartz. 
Mr. Schwartz is no longer with the State 
Department. 

Now, Mr. President, a number of ques- 
tions come immediately to mind in the 
matter of the clever Mr. Greene. The 
first is that our immigration laws, so 
recently amended, need to be further 
amended so that the privilege of living in 
the United States and enjoying the pe- 
cuniary and subsidiary benefits thereof 
cannot be prostituted to benefit a for- 
eigner who is running a one-man politi- 
cal campaign for our country’s enemies. 

If the law allows Mr. Greene to arbi- 
trarily renounce his permanent status, 
travel to China in violation of American 
regulations, and then come back and 
demand the same status that he had just 
surrendered, then that iaw ought to be 
changed. 

Further, I would suggest that if the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act is so 
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ambiguously drafted as to ignore a man 
whose attachments to a hostile foreign 
power might be more emotional than 
pecuniary, that law ought to be changed. 

It can perhaps be argued that Mr. 
Greene is not under contract to Com- 
munist China, that he has enjoyed no 
direct financial gain from his representa- 
tion of Peiping in the United States, but 
there is no doubt that he has a strong 
emotional tie to the Asian government. 

Mr. Greene’s feet may be in Palo Alto, 
but his heart is in Peiping, and this 
makes him no less effective as a foreign 
agent. 

I would suggest also that responsible 
public officials ought not to be so circum- 
spect in discharging their responsibil- 
ities. There is sufficient legal and dis- 
cretionary authority vested in the De- 
partment of State for officials to have 
twice denied Greene reentry into the 
United States. 

If the State Department functionaries 
were afraid of having the free speech 
argument thrown at them, then they 
ought not to have been so timid. No 
one familiar with Felix Greene’s utter- 
ances or writings could honestly assert 
that they represent journalism or liter- 
ature in any form. 

But the most important point of all 
this is the fact that Greene is presently 
in violation of American law in that his 
1965 trip to China was made without 
the required withdrawal of his perma- 
nent resident status and without clear- 
ance from our Government. The law 
clearly provides that it is a felony for 
an unauthorized alien with permanent 
resident status to travel to a restricted 
area. 

The Departments of State and Immi- 
gration acknowledge that Felix Greene 
was in two restricted areas—North 
Vietnam and China—in 1965; that he 
had not informed the country which had 
been his host for two and a half decades 
that he was going on such a trip; and 
that, in fact, he had not renounced his 
permanent resident status. This is a 
clear violation of Federal law—8 U.S.C. 
1185—and Federal regulations—22 C. F. R. 
46.2 and 46.3. It is a serious violation 
for which the Departments of State and 
Justice could and should initiate crim- 
inal proceedings against the jolly 
Greene traveler. 

The State Department has claimed 
helplessness in stopping Mr. Greene’s 
reentry into the United States because, 
as they see it, he does not fit any of 31 
definitions of aliens “excluded from ad- 
mission.” ‘These 31 points are spelled 
out in 8 U.S.C, 1128(a). 

The language of subsection 27 of the 
above-mentioned citation is, in my judg- 
ment, both general enough and specific 
enough to have applied to a man who 
has violated American law in traveling 
to a restricted area and who is known to 
have a propensity for championing 
causes diametrically opposed to Ameri- 
can interests. This subsection reads, 
and I quote: 

Aliens who the consular officer or the Attor- 
ney General knows or has reason to believe 
seek to enter the United States solely prin- 
cipally, or Incidentally, to engage in activi- 
ties which would be prejudicial to the pub- 
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lic interest, or endanger the welfare, safety, 
or security of the United States shall be 
ineligible to receive visas and shall be ex- 
cluded from admission into the United States 


Certainly an analysis of Felix Greene's 
activities would indicate that they fit this 
language. 

In addition, there is another matter 
involving the Treasury Department. 
Title 22 of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions provides that persons under the 
jurisdiction of the United States—and 
this includes Greene’s resident status— 
shall have certain licenses before travel- 
ing to a restricted area. Neither Greene 
nor his wife had such licenses in 1965, 
although Treasury claims it would have 
issued them had they been requested. 
The fact is that they were neither re- 
quested nor issued and there is a viola- 
tion of law in this regard. Greene did 
get an import license for film after his 
1963 trip to Communist China. 

The Departments with which Greene’s 
travels were discussed warned that the 
arguments against Greene might be “re- 
buttable” because the Government could 
be called upon to establish that Greene’s 
“primary purpose” in his trip was to go 
to China rather than England. As a 
lawyer, I find this logic to be ridiculous. 

It is to say that if John X stops off at 
a drugstore en route to robbing a bank, 
he could not be prosecuted because the 
“primary purpose” of his trip was to visit 
the drugstore. The facts of the matter 
are that Greene went to China; that he 
had not surrendered his permanent 
resident status before traveling; and that 
this is a clear violation of Federal law. 

In summation then, Mr. President, I 
make these points: 

Felix Greene for the past decade has 
acted in the capacity of a foreign agent 
representing the People’s Republic of 
China, That he is effective in that 
capacity, despite the lack of a “contract- 
ual relationship” between himself and 
Communist China, cannot be disputed. 

Felix Greene willfully violated the in- 
tent of our laws in failing to secure in 
advance of his 1963 trip to China the 
necessary Treasury Department licenses 
to bring Communist Chinese film—a 
commodity—into the United States. 
He got such permission “after the fact.” 

Felix Greene has egregiously abused 
the Government that has allowed him to 
be a guest of the United States for more 
than 25 years. He has used his unique 
status and his British passport to con- 
fuse and confound American laws and 
policy. 

And finally, Felix Greene is in patent 
violation of Federal laws and regulations 
which prohibit travel to a restricted 
country by an alien with permanent resi- 
dent status in the United States. The 
law is clear in this matter, and the De- 
partments of State and Justice ought to 
cooperate in initiating criminal prosecu- 
tion proceedings. 

Felix Greene has been a guest of the 
United States. That he has misused the 
courtesies extended to him by his some- 
times country, there can be no doubt. 
That he has no inherent right to resi- 
dency in the United States, there can be 
no doubt. 
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He has made no attempt to secure 
citizenship. He has been an alien leech 
in this country’s jugular, proselytizing on 
behalf of our enemy, deprecating our 
policies, and inveighing against our ob- 
jectives. 

He has made countless statements ad- 
vocating the supremacy of a Communist 
Chinese hegemony; apologizing for the 
rapacious excesses of the Peiping re- 
gime. 

While our guest, he has been actively 
engaged in pursuits which has been detri- 
mental to the interests of the United 
States. He has advocated and continues 
to advocate through lectures, motion pic- 
tures, books, radio broadcasts, and other 
means, the affirmative cause of a nation 
with which we have extremely hostile 
relations. 

He is slapping down the Government 
and the country which has extended 
itself in residency to him. Were he to 
display comparable conduct as a private 
house guest, I am sure he would be booted 
into the street, and I think it is time 
this country took action to boot him back 
to Peiping. 

EXHIBIT 1 
A FRENCHMAN’s PERSONAL REACTION ON 
VistrING RED CHINA: Lies, DYNASTs, AND 
LOCKED Rooms 
(By Jules Roy) 

(Norx.— Having come to China in an 
ecstasy of love and admiration, I left bitter 
and frightened.” The speaker is Jules Roy, 
the strongly opinionated French soldier- 
author whose latest book “The Battle for 
Dien Bien Phu” eclipses even his earlier fine 
work on Algeria. Roy’s approach to China 
was, to say the least, open-minded. A former 
regular Army officer who resigned his 
colonele rather than continue to fight what 
he felt was an unjust war in Indochina, Roy 
went to China recently without any pre- 
conceived hostility to Mao’s regime, pre- 
pared to praise Mao’s accomplishments. His 
conclusions turned out differently, as this 
excerpt from his forthcoming book on 
China indicates. Although other political 
experts may differ with Roy’s impressions of 
Mao’s China, no one has thus far written 
about je state more brilliantly or intui- 
tively. 


There is no place to drop anchor off the 
continent that is majestically drawing near. 
Everywhere the cliffs drop straight down into 
the sea, forests cover the mountains. “Be- 
yond the hundred rivers, beyond the thou- 
sand mountains. But then another 
hundred rivers and thousand mountains 
succeed them in endless procession. In his 
feverish haste to set foot on the empire and 
pierce its mystery, the traveler fears he will 
never be able to get inside it. The plains 
are boundless, the villages all built of the 
same daub, the rice fields all turn green at 
the same time, the swine all devour the same 
roots, the people all carry the same heavy 
load, 

The visitor senses that in the short time 
available to him he cannot hope to learn 
anything about this huge phenomenon 
wrought by the centuries out of almost un- 
scalable peaks, deserts and a sea roiled by 
typhoons—as if nature wanted to crush the 
wretched creates that dared inhabit that part 
of the globe. 

Nothing in China assumes the human pro- 
portions that enables us to separate truth 
from lies and sanity from insanity. To gain 
the upper hand, man has to hoist himself up 
to the level of cosmic revolutions and vic- 
tories and win not only over men but over 
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sun and waters, famine and injustice, by 
trading his own life for his children’s. 

The Chinese revolution is the refusal to 
continue serving former masters—a refusal 
kindled like fire in countless hearts, a refusal 
that was crushed, rekindled, crushed again 
and again rekindled into triumph. Oceans, 
rivers, daring deeds, revolts and plagues—all 
the words usually applied to China—take on 
the weight of century-old legend. In that 
land where nothing is small, disorder and the 
restoration of order, asceticism and cruelty 


assume the magnitude of their environment. 


It is impossible to keep from viewing every- 
thir in the same terms. Rivers carry hun- 
dreds of billions of tons of silt. Walls cut 
across a whole continent. The toll of any 
uprising reaches millions. A march counts 
only if it exceeds 10,000 kilometers. And 
when an emperor builds a garden, it is as 
large as an entire department in France. One 
million men is the unit of employment, two 
centuries the unit of time. 

At the age of eighty, a learned man still 
prepares for examinations so he can learn a 
few thousand more words whose meaning 
changes with intonation, and every morning 
he practices his scales. A Westerner who has 
spent his whole life in China is barely able to 
get along without making too many mis- 
takes. There is a temptation to abandon 
China to the swollen-headed scholars who 
watch over the temples of the Celestial Em- 
pire in Europe and devote their whole lives 
to deciphering poems and studying the cus- 
toms, society and history. It is embarrrass- 
ing to disturb them by asking questions 

Is it sinful to try translating their knowl- 
edge into plain language, in an attempt to 
understand how and why the prophets of 
Chinese Marxism-Leninism have merely fol- 
lowed in the imperial tradition of a state that 
oversees all things and all persons from birth 
to death? “Without the people's trust, gov- 
ernment cannot exist,” Confucius said 
twenty-five centuries ago to all who sought 
to harmonize relations between man and na- 
ture. After posthumous self-criticism, 
Chinese Marxism-Leninism will end up by 
building Confucius a mausoleum and taking 
him over. 

Old China, the land of pleasant scepticism 
and tolerance, has already become the land of 
a faith which can no longer feed upon itself. 
Religious wars are impending. There is not 
a man in China who, in the name of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, whose banner is flying aloft, 
will hesitate to fling himself into the just war 
that Mao Tse-tung has been dreaming about 
for years, since the end of the Long March. 
Marshall Chen Yi tried to frighten me with 
this prospect. 

No one is afraid—small children are being 
prepared for it and tens of millions of young 
militiamen and women are being trained. 
It has never been easy to make a soldier out 
of a Chinese, but now all of them are ready 
to die or to endure the worst hardships for 
the fatherland. No longer do they fear leav- 
ing their bones thousands of miles from their 
villages, for Marxism-Leninism has annihi- 
lated the ancestor cult and the tradition that 
sons must not die before their fathers. 

The twenty pounds of written notes I ac- 
cumulated in six months have not allayed my 
utter ignorance of China. I know hardly 
more today than when I arrived....A 
plethora of novels, essays, statistics and 
philosophy has flooded my library. Profes- 
sors, poets, diplomats, sailors, geographers, 
ethnologists and military men have been 
poring over the customs, language and origins 
of China, listening to her chest rise and fall 
in rhythm with history's tides: order and 
disorder alternating every two hundred years 
doom her to the heights of greatness or 
abysmal wretchedness. Certain death was 
their diagnosis. To read but a fraction of 
the material was enough to make one dizzy, 
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but all those books were not worth one single 
look at China. 


THE VIEW FROM CAR WINDOWS 


Escorted by my mandarins, I wandered 
from hotel to hotel, city to city. We always 
had a private bathroom and each of our stops 
was highlighted by a banquet. We had heat 
when others were cold; I slept, ate and drank 
at the expense of the people who were push- 
ing carts under our windows—somewhat 
hidden away, as was fitting, so that our eyes 
would not be hurt by their suffering or theirs 
by our ease. Above us, at unfathomable 
heights, U-2s and artificial satellites that we 
could not see were spying upon the Sinkiang 
deserts. We saw only avenues, squares, 
streets and the countryside framed by the 
sleeping car or plane windows; people bent 
under their load or waving branches of peach 
trees in bloom; columns of happy children 
who were being taught to hate imperialism. 

A few witnesses of past social struggles and 
wars of liberation were brought to recite their 
lesson to me. A once-humiliated people, at 
last standing erect, had just shaken the 
atmosphere with its first nuclear explosion, 
These grains of sand that can slip through 
one’s fingers had turned into concrete; the 
steel of the Party had reinforced them, It 
had taken 10 million men as proud and 
resolute as these to defeat the West at Dien 
Bien Phu. 

Was there anything that the Chinese 
could not achieve with their valor and sheer 
mass? The figure of 750 million Chinese was 
already being mentioned; Chen Yi had 
spoken to me of 700 million, while a few 
days later Mao placed it at only 650. Any- 
way, within that range there is not much 
difference between 650 and 750 and they may 
be used interchangeably, depending on the 
impact sought by the speaker. It is esti- 
mated that the Chinese will reach the billion 
mark in 1980, 2 billion in 2000 and 5 billion 
in one hundred years if the frenzy of repro- 
duction is not stemmed. My escort of man- 
darins kept telling me that plowing new 
lands would suffice to feed these multitudes, 
provided one took the long view in terms of 
space and time to be conquered. One cen- 
tury or two in the history of China, 100 or 
200 million men more or less, who will notice 
the difference and who in China would be 
afraid of losing them? The time has now 
come when the blanket of men that covers 
China is threatening to engulf Siberia or 
Tibet, crushing any obstacle in its path. 

I can already hear the snickering brought 
on by my clumsy image of the yellow peril. 
Which trap had I fallen into now, this im- 
perialist wolf in a shepherd's cloak? I could 
not possibly have seen anything of China. 
This I shall not deny: I have seen almost 
nothing through the eyes of faith; the truth 
is that my erstwhile faith has forsaken me. 
I only know that, having come to China in 
a trance of love and admiration, I left bitter 
and frightened. 

Is it my fault that the only pictures we 
were able to bring back were taken on the 
sly in the street or from car windows? Is it 
my fault that I was shown only museums, 
parks in bloom, lake shores and villages swept 
as clean as a barracks yard just before the 
colonel’s inspection? I can still see that 
gloomy Sunday in Chungking when the head 
of the people’s commune who was driving at 
the front of our motorcade on a muddy 
road roughly pushed an old peasant off the 
road and into a hut—a ragged old man on 
his way home with a bag of vegetables hung 
on a pole. 

I would have been happy to glorify the 
crossing of the Tatu River and the flight in 
a military plane over the snowy foothills 
climbed by the remnants of Mao Tse-tung's 
and Chu Teh’s legion, Is it my fault that 
I was asked to avoid questioning any official 
I might meet about the past? Is it my fault 
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that most of the conversation consisted of 
platitudes? That they tried to bring tears to 
my eyes over the prospect of future friend- 
ship between our two nations? That they 
were happy only when they knew we were 
locked in our rooms or on night trains, our 
cameras safely tucked away? 

In point of fact, they treated us as if they 
feared we would discover something. I would 
have understood some initial distrust. Yet 
my reputation—an assumed one, in all like- 
lihood—as a man of the Left had helped with 
the Chinese Embassy in Paris. To reach 
Peking, however, a reputation has to travel 
not only 15,000 kilometers but also 10,000 
light-years through empty skies. China has 
not kept up with the evolution of ideas in 
the West since Montesquieu and Anatole 
France, and for the past fifteen years Mr. 
Karl Marx has been studied in the universi- 
ties instead of literature. If they hurry a 
little, they may get to Gide, Shaw and 
Thomas Mann by the year 2000, but to Faulk- 
ner the imperialist—never. 

In the Middle Empire they sneer at the 
West's opinion, and it took a few painful 
failures before any thought was given to 
copying its production methods. Mao Tse- 
tung’s works stretch around the library 
shelves of a new Great Wall, while one of 
the most intelligent peoples on earth is be- 
coming the stupidest. It is a Socialist brand 
of stupidity, pleased with itself, its statistics 
and its self-criticism that merely humiliates 
the individual the better to extol the system. 
As for me, I was only a writer—in other 
words, to the Chinese who recognize only 
those who adhere to their regime, no better 
than a valet. That I should have the con- 
ceilt or the naïveté to undertake to write the 
epic of the Chinese revolution was only the 
quirk of a barbarian from the distant seas. 
The emperors used to rewrite history as they 
saw fit with the help of their court of archi- 
vists and scholars. Mao Tse-tung, Chiang 
Kai-shek and their cliques are no different. 
Little do they care about books published in 
London or Berlin: they will never be read in 
China, If need be, they can write books 
themselves. China is enough for them. Not 
for us. 

MUSEUMS AND ARMOR 


My request for documents different from 
those preserved in museum cases was not the 
least cause of the storm I aroused. Had I 
been honest, I would have been content with 
what I was offered. What was in the mu- 
seums was being offered to the people, and 
the people is the repository of the highest 
thought in the nation. I happen to distrust 
museums, just as I distrust institutions, the 
powers that be, the establishment, the ap- 
paratus of justice and of the State, and 

that rests on the power structure 
or depends on its good will. In the West we 
know that truth is not told when it dis- 
pleases governments; it must be dug out of 
closed stacks in libraries and attics of wit- 
messes. As to the rule that prescribes fifty 
years of seclusion for files on contemporary 
history, the good thing about democracy is 
that it allows writers to flaunt it. But in 
China, no one would dream of divulging state 
secrets unless the policy makers themselves 
did it for reasons of their own. 

What was I to do? I knew that nobody 
would dare express a thought that did not 
fit in with the official truth, without being 

to spend the rest of his life in a 
people’s commune; in any case, there would 
be neither publisher to publish nor readers 
to buy any opinions not approved by the re- 
gime. It was tempting to say: “What does 
it matter? I shall make do with the mu- 
seums.“ Was I going then to rehash the 
state doctrines, extol the state truths, write 
about the Long March and Mao’s life solely 
on the basis of books published by the State? 

In their naïveté, the Chinese expected us to 
recognize that China is the land of the heroes 
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and the melting pot where junk, legend, epic 
and blood turn into gold. They could not 
understand my need to poke my nose into 
their brew to find out how the gold was being 
made. I was expected to settle down, to 
echo the ladies and gentlemen who had 
come from France in recent years and were 
saying that the wind from China was about 
to turn the world upside down and nothing 
counted any longer in the face of this cos- 
mic mutation; we were becoming its ser- 
vants, whether we wanted to or not, our 
minds were to be readied for the ways of the 
Chinese people's imperialism and our little 
European provinces for the Chinese armored 
divisions. In order, allegedly, to help the 
peoples free themselves from the West, I 
should have avoided incurring the displeas- 
ure of the Chinese lords who were preparing 
to pour their propagandists and military in- 
structors all over the earth. I should have 
let myself be swindled to the accompani- 
ment of the giant drumbeat of their atomic 
explosions. Well, I was not going to do it! 

I admire the courage of the Chinese peo- 
ple. My heart overflows with love for the 
700 million men and women who have taken 
up the challenge and are showing that they, 
as well as we, are capable of making steel, 
transistors and tractors, people who have 
conquered rivers, drought and famine. But 
I refuse to swallow their mandarins’ lies. I 
was not going to participate in the cult of 
their emperor, for theirs is not my religion. 
The sight of so many busts, statues, portraits 
made me smile, as did the sound of the 
ecstatic speeches; but in the end I found 
them pitiable. Was I expected to take my 
hat off, speak in a whisper, walk on tiptoe, 
stiffen with awe as in a cathedral every time 
I entered a railroad station or a factory audi- 
torlum and came upon the colossus, his face 
glowing with health, power and serenity? 
Was joking allowed? Were people supposed 
to raise their teapots and drink to the em- 
peror's health? We were somewhat stiff, 
while our escort of mandarins appeared 
neither less at ease nor craftier than usual, 
since by nature they do not behave natur- 
ally—save for my friend Tsai, who is unable 
to fake. 

THE FORBIDDEN RIVERBOATS 


Had the Chinese still been persecuted, 
invaded, scorned, had the Chinese people 
still been treated as dirt, thrashed by land- 
lords, spat upon by foreigners or piled into 
the holds of slave ships, I would have risen 
to defend them and explain the causes of 
their rebellion. But it was no longer so; the 
Chinese people had won! ‘They wanted to 
become the first power in the world. They 
no longer wasted their time baking china 
or carving jewelry. Instead, they were on the 
way to producing long-range rockets capable 
of destroying the United States. Every time 
the leaders asked for an extra hour of work 
for the building of the country, they were 
given 500 million hours and a new project 
came into being. China now inspired fear 
instead of pity. 

Why should I have refrained from saying 
so? Because I was going to disappoint those 
who expected me to follow in the footsteps 
of the Long March fighters? Because I was 
going to displease the Chinese people? The 
Chinese people did not care one iota about 
me and were not going to read anything I 
wrote anyway. I was bored and politely said 
so. Moreover, I was stifling and also said so. 
Then they bared their teeth at me: I was no 
longer acting as a friend, I was peddling 
gossip; I was heeding the Soviet enemies who 
claimed that the opium trade was still going 
on in Yunan, and the imperialists who re- 
sented President Mao’s Messiahship. I 
replied that they were free to expel me if they 
wanted to—I should be glad to go to Hong 
Kong; but since I cannot tell a lie, I do not 
like to be told lies either. 
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That was a mistake on my part. In China 
people do not “lie’—they “express their 
thoughts.” They abhor the straight line. 
Truth is observed through a telescope, a goal 
is reached by way of a series of detours. - 
All the Chinese are diplomats at birth. A 
friend is sounded out without ever being 
asked any of the brutal straightforward 
questions that betray low birth. If he seems 
in a bad mood, attempts are made to discover 
the reason. 

Likewise, no person may ever be offended 
by being told that foreigners are not wel- 
come on river boats because they might see 
too much of China’s poverty or military 
might. Why shock or upset the honored 
guests? So a roundabout way is taken; the 
waters are rising, the boats are not com- 
fortable enough or too slow, the travel ar- 
rangements were forgotten or the boat sched- 
ules no longer fit in with the program. If 
the barbarians are awkard enough to refuse 
to understand that they are not wanted on 
the boats, if they insist, or else agree to all 
the discomforts, the Chinese are thrown into 
confusion: a thousand tricks are devised to 
prove to the friends the depth of the concern 
felt about their health and happiness. Then, 
at wit’s end, the Chinese avoid them, leaving 
them in the throes of bitter bewilderment. 
There is a word for loyalty—chung-chilh— 
but it is no more than the reflection of a 
shadow. 

Is there a Chinese who does not believe he 
he owns and is serving truth? Yet his truth 
is sinuous and has nothing in common with 
ours. How could I claim that I meant to 
write the history of the revolution—I who 
trod elephant-like through museum cases? 
What could my views of the future be when 
I seemed so ill-informed about the past? 

Confucius, who is still quoted on occasion, 
forecast the acts of future dynasties by 
studying those of defunct dynasties. What 
nefarious schemes were secreted under my 
frantic search for accurate dates? What use 
are details about persons when history be- 
longs to the past and the aim is not to set 
it straight but to dam it up, like all of 
China’s rivers so they may never again over- 
flow their beds? If need be, texts were con- 
sulted or amended as many times as neces- 
sary in order to align the past with the pres- 
ent, as is being done for Mao Tse-tung, be- 
cause the prophet may not be second to the 
theoretician. 

I was the only one who was disturbed by 
this tampering with documents. It mattered 
very little to the Chinese that truth be ad- 
justed when reality flows into it like a river 
into the sea. After all, the waters have 
blended. Who cares if their course has been 
altered by man? But I could see the heavy 
load of filth—of slime and silt that muddied 
the estuaries: I was still too near the shore. 

“The Chinese know nothing about free- 
dom,” said Doctor Sun Yat-sen, father of 
the revolution, who remarked that the very 
word freedom was a recent import; he 
thought that the Chinese had too much of it 
at the time. His spirits may rejoice: free- 
dom lives there no longer. Is an eel free 
to leave its companions when they gather in 
European waters before swimming to the 
Sargasso Sea? The concept of freedom has 
no more meaning for the Chinese than for 
the eel. 

A Chinese gives his life, not in order to 
become a free man, but to do away with 
tyrants, A slave by calling, he wants to 
choose his master; after the coronation no 
one complains about the master’s harshness, 
especially if he provides food and a dignity 
that the slaves never enjoyed before. The 
fact that no Chinese may invite his mother 
to stay at his house without informing the 
block chief is part of the rules which every- 
one willingly obeys for the sake of state se- 
curity. No one dreams of protesting if a 
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neighbor suspected of being politically luke- 
warm is sent to a people’s commune—to have 
his revolutionary spirit rekindled. 

On what grounds would people demand 
greater rights when all they know of the 
West are Stalinist Russia and the specter of 
American imperalism? Who could set the 
Chinese right? They know only what they 
are told by the radio and the press. They 
do not ask questions of traveling foreigners, 
and when I happened to ask them some, what 
could they answer me in front of my escort 
of mandarins? At Peking University I tried 
to find out from students of French what 
they know about America and Europe: it 
was only the nonsense that is being 
drummed into them. They had but bound- 
less pity for our obscurantism and despotism. 

The Chinese believe that our working class 
is cowering under the landlord’s lash. In 
China, where nobody has friends but only 
acquaintances always ready to denounce one 
another, I wondered whether a student ever 
dared confide any trace of a doubt. In pri- 
vate, most certainly not; in public, self- 
criticism is one of the rites of education. 
After the period of grace has elapsed, any 
recurrence entails the charge of revisionism. 
In this immense barracks where everybody 
lives in dormitories, it is impossible to see a 
person alone. There are no confessionals in 
China, only tribunals; and if penance is 
called for, it must be conducted in public. 

In bygone days, anyone with a complaint 
was entitled to beat the large cymbal that 
hung in the inner courtyard of the tribunal, 
and the mandarin had to come out, day or 
night, to hear the plaintiff. In that old 
empire of injustice, there was a certain re- 
spect for justice. But the Manchus took 
over the judicial system to destroy the au- 
thority of the Chinese mandarins, and or- 
dered whipping for all plaintiffs. The peo- 
ple’s regime has reinstated that ancient 
imperial custom. Now no one, not even a 
minister, is safe from an indictment which 
inspires more fear than an indictment would 
here in France. The institution smacks of 
terror rather than of freedom. 


[From the Worker, June 8, 1965] 


CHINA COLORFULLY, VIVIDLY CAPTURED IN 
DOCUMENTARY BY FELIX GREENE 


(Nore—"China!” A documentary film by 
Felix Greene. Written and produced by 
Felix Greene. Photographed in color by 
Felix Greene and Hsu Chi-chiang. Editor, 
Jim Jeremy, sound editor, Walter Storey, 
and narrator, Alexander Scourby.) 


(By Doug Archer) 

“Chinal"—the documentary now playing 
at the Carnegie Hall Cinema, was written, 
filmed and produced by the British photo 
journalist, Felix Greene. With Hsu Chi- 
chiang, a Chinese cameraman, Greene has 
photographed, in color and black and white, 
a fine film which focuses on China's great 
humanity, and leaves its politics alone. The 
result is, as Greene discloses in an introduc- 
tion to the film, the discovery of a country 
quite different from the one we might ex- 
pect. 

With few restrictions, Greene traveled four 
months and 15,000 miles through the vast 
region of China, where snow swirls in Mon- 
golia while spring is blooming in Canton. 
Greene spoke to workers, professionals, stu- 
dents, peasants, religious leaders of Bud- 
dhist, Moslem and Catholic faiths. 

In splendid color, his camera catches the 
fervor of marching thousands celebrating the 
October revolution. 

His camera cuts to the awesome natural 
beauty of the land, its blue mist covered 
mountains, jagged and , exactly as 
artists of China’s brilliant past depicted 
them. We see factories, farmers, students 
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playing basketball, their favorite sport, and 
children singing, We Shall Not Be Moved,” 
in almost flawless English. We watch the 
Peking Opera. We see Yin Chen Tsang per- 
form a Liszt piano concerto before an au- 
dience of 10,000. And we watch the ancient 
art of storytelling still packing theaters. 

Old China is shown in black and white, 
its people starving, ravaged by the Western 
powers, invaded by the Japanese army and 
rent by civil war. Shanghai, a former co- 
lonialist playground, whose streets once 
sagged with death, pimps and beggars is now 
a flourishing industrialized port. Vice, opi- 
um and hunger have been eliminated, we 
learn from the narrator, Alexander Scourby. 
There is only one port, in Japan, where boats 
are loaded faster than they are in Shanghai. 

This doesn’t deter the Chinese intent, 
however, to leap into the modern world. We 
watch as full advantage is taken of its great- 
est asset, a man power pool of 700 million 
people. One fourth of the world’s popula- 
tion. > 

We are awed by China's use of human pow- 
er and organization, as we watch the citizens 
of the island town of Amoy build a causeway 
to connect them with the mainland. 

Tons of rocks are dumped into the sea 
by the men and women of the town. For 
weeks and months young and old join in the 
effort. It is arduous work against the chang- 
ing tides. With water rushing at 40 knots, 
the little boats are swept away before the 
rocks can be dumped. 

An engineer solves the problem by wrap- 
ping the rocks into huge bales that are easily 
rolled from the boats in the seconds the 
current allows. 

It is a breathtaking scene, characteristic 
of the Chinese people’s effort for any im- 
proved life. The Chinese don’t compare their 
conditions with conditions in the West but 
with what existed in China before, we are 
told. There are three large tractor plants 
in China now. They do not meet the needs 
of the entire country. But none were ever 
in existence before the revolution. China 
has more spindles than Britain but they too 
are not enough. 

But machines tools are exported and there 
is a fast growing industry. Cameras, bi- 
cycles, violins, rifles and televisions are be- 
ing produced. The hydraulic plants are 
Chinese made and supervised by youth. 

Much of the old is still in evidence, how- 
ever. The ancient arts of jade carving, wood 
block making and caligraphy are still being 
taught. There are still few roads. Canals 
and rivers take their place. And in many 
rural communities the peasants have never 
seen a car. 

Another memorable scene presents a loud- 
speaker announcing that pests are ruining 
the crops. 

“Everyone, to the field,” the loudspeaker 
blares. 

We see fleets of bikes flying from neigh- 
boring areas and even the army joins in the 
fight. 

“Where other countries depend on ma- 
chines, China depends on human power and 
organization,” says the narrator, 

“They have learned the necessity of com- 
munal effort.” 

But nevertheless the momentum of ad- 
vance permeates the entire film. In an epi- 
logue the commentator declares, “Despite 
problems and mistakes, the Chinese are 
united by a common purpose and great na- 
tional pride. When China takes her place 
among the powers, will she contribute knowl- 
edge to enrich us all?” 

He then suggests that the opposite is also 
possible. Quite so. But I think the answer 
is provided by the ordinary people in the film. 
Go and see for yourself. 
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[From the Worker, July 31, 1962] 


New CHINA PORTRAYED WITH ELOQUENT 
REALISM 


A rare combination of excellent report- 
ing—objective yet human—a thoroughly en- 
joyable style of writing and a full appreci- 
ation of the human miracle being wrought 
in the building of socialism in China is the 
remarkable service rendered by Felix Greene 
to readers of his Awakened China. 

Greene, a British citizen but longtime resi- 
dent of the U.S. is one of the three reporters 
who has visited the Peoples Republic of 
China with the approval of the U.S. govern- 
ment in the last twelve years. He is the 
only one of the three who has been there 
twice. 

Acknowledging that he took with him all 
the prevailing assumptions and apprehen- 
sions, Greene—in his preface—candidly 
states: 

“The discrepancy between what I had been 
led to expect and what I actually saw was at 
first bewildering and disturbing. No one 
can be in China for more than a few hours 
without sensing an almost tangible vitality 
and an enormous optimism. I.saw in the 
people a buoyancy and confidence which 
was utterly unlike my expectations.” 

For 392 pages after that, Greene took this 
enthralled reader through communes, rich 
and poor, beset with problems which in 
“great measure came from unexpectedly 
high production, from enthusiasm, in short 
from success, rather than from conflict or 
failure.” 

“Once again,” Greene stated, “the Chinese 
government has shown extraordinary flexi- 
bility when confronted with problems or 
actual mistakes, and responsiveness to the 
actual needs of the farmers themselves. 
There is apparently, to be less administra- 
tive control of the communes by the party 
cadre, for—in the words of the government 
the masses must be daringly trusted.“ 

This daring trust was reflected in count- 
less ways as the author scrutinized, probed 
and interviewed in factories, schools, prisons, 
government bureaus and wherever else his 
unrestrained travels took him. 

Never content with first impressions or 
seemingly pat answers to his questions, 
Greene has dug deep into the richness of his 
Chinese people to produce what in all likeli- 
hood will stand for a long time as the most 
authoritative and heartwarming account of 
a great nation’s emergence into the new 
world of socialism. 

Meticulously avoiding even a vague ap- 
pearance of either personal or political bias, 
Greene has nonetheless emerged as the most 
eloquent spokesman for the exciting realities 
of that new world. 

Whether in his coverage of a rural divorce 
case—which is exquisite tenderness and com- 
passion on the part of the judge and the 
people's assessors who have an active part 
to play in helping people eradicate old 
values—or his interviews with ballet, teach- 
ers, steel workers, peasants, professionals or 
trainmen, Greene found constant reaffirma- 
tion of the liberation of the creative talent 
of an entire people eagerly working, build- 
ing—and occasionally blundering—under 
the slogan. Don't be frightened of the ex- 
perts—compete with them!” 

The author has devoted one entire and 
compelling section of his book to “The Chi- 
nese Case“ against those—and this is applied 
especially against the United States—who 
pose a threat against her peaceful building 
of socialism. 

The “case” goes deep to the roots of im- 
perlalism that tore apart and ruthlessly ex- 
ploited China’s people and resources and 
which—up to today, through the cold war— 
continues to harass Chinese efforts to lift 
themselves “from a state of poverty and 
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feudalism into a modern nation with equal 
opportunities for all.“ 

Awakened China is a powerful, factual, 
calmly reasoned—yet impassioned—argu- 
ment for a change in the United States 
“China Policy.” Its message should be known 
and told far and wide. 

If ever a book merited a place on a 
reader’s “must” list—this is it! Be 


From the Los Angeles Herald-Express, Dec. 
18, 1961 
“AWAKENED CHINA“ NAILED AS PIECE OF 
PROPAGANDA 
(By Arthur Hewitt) 

The book, “Awakened China,” is promoted 
as a “report in depth” from behind the Iron 
Curtain of Communist China, But it should 
be nailed for what it is—a piece of propa- 
ganda which in no manner reflects facts of 
strife and hunger and failing industrializa- 
tion which are known to the Western world. 

It is written by Felix Greene, an American 
resident but British citizen traveling under 
a British passport. It is published by Double- 
day & Co. at $5.95. 

Greene talks of a people's revolution” 
which has produced a happy, clean (to ex- 
cess), contented, hard working people. Un- 
der communism they have an enlightened 
approach to everything from ballet and music 
instruction to hydroelectric plants and pris- 
oner rehabilitation programs. 

Greene visited Red China in 1957, Ee was 
a visitor at the invitation of the Communist 
government for four months in 1960. It 
would appear that, rather than reportin, “in 
depth,” he is touching on highlights of a 
quick trip—seeing only what he was allowed 
to see. 

There is nothing to indicate in his book 
that he traveled with anyone but an “official” 
interpreter and guide. It would appear to an 
experienced newspaperman that this was a 
“Communist-guided tour.” 

No intelligent reader would swallow 
Greene’s assertion that he was “unbiased” 
in his report. One need only look at the 
book itself which denounces Nationalist 
China and goes page after page into what he 
calls “The Chinese Case —an apology for 
Communist China. 

Fortunately, important reports on the po- 
litical and social facts of Chinese Communist 
life are available to brand Greene's report for 
what it is. 

(Editor's note—By a strange co-incidence, 
the contents of this book parallels very close- 
ly to the Communistic propaganda which is 
contained in the film “The Face of Red 
China,” which was protested by many groups 
oj parents as unfit to be shown to high school 
students. The L.A. School District Com- 
mittee of Nine,” however, rated this film as 
proper and it still is scheduled by the L.A. 
School Board to be shown to L.A. students, 
with the provision a teacher’s guide be used 
with the showing of the film.) 


A CURTAIN oF DISTORTION 
(Felix Greene: A Curtain of Ignorance, New 

York, Doubleday, 1964, reviewed by George 

E. Taylor) 

The thesis of this book is that the Ameri- 
can people today are more misinformed about 
China than the people of any other Western 
nation. According to Mr. Greene, the infor- 
mation exists but is being either distorted or 
deliberately withheld from the American 
public by news correspondents, editorial 
writers, and government officials. The au- 
thor thinks that this cumulative misinfor- 
mation has led most Americans to the con- 
clusion “that China’s backwardness, her 
shortage of food, and what is thought of as 
bss A ses Monde misery of her people, are due 

the Communists; that during the civil war 
in. China evil men threw out the good men; 
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and that though the good men were defeated 
and are now in exile, it is America’s moral 
obligation to support them against the ruth- 
less and aggressive tyrants who have reduced 
the Chinese masses to unspeakable indigni- 
ties and suffering” (p. xiii). This, Mr. Greene 
maintains, is also the picture that governs 
US national policy, which is therefore based 
on an unrealistic conception of the condi- 
tion of China today. 

What is the reason for this state of affairs? 
The author’s argument is that emotion gets 
in the way of objective reporting. He sug- 
gests that the exaggerated American hostility 
to China today has resulted directly from 
the excessive hopes which the United States 
pinned on China in the past; and he further 
claims that an American’s views of Com- 
munist China have, since 1949, come to be 
taken as a test of his loyalty. This latter is 
a peculiar charge in view of the number of 
Americans who have called for a review of 
US policy towards China—for example, in 
the Conlon report, the resolutions of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce regard- 
ing trade with Communist China, and the 
recent hearings of the US Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, headed by Senator 
FULBRIGHT. 

Part one of Mr. Greene's book deals with 
the background of the American mythology 
about China. In his view, it seems, Ameri- 
cans have never actually had a correct view 
of China. During the 19th century, they 
allegedly looked down upon the Chinese as 
inferior, crafty, dangerous, and inscrutable. 
(No doubt some did, but the generalization 
is far too sweeping.) After the Boxer Re- 
bellion of 1900, the triumphant Western 
powers patronized the defeated Chinese, and 
a sympathetic image grew up which carried 
over for almost half a century. This, runs 
Mr. Greene's argument, was based upon self- 
delusion: Americans looked upon themselves 
as animated by a feeling of kindly benevo- 
lence toward a backward people but actually 
were motivated by crass materialism. (The 
truth is that many Americans were sincerely 
pro-Chinese, motivated by genuine sympathy 
for Chinese culture and the Chinese people.) 
Then came Chiang Kai-shek, and the Amer- 
icans—says Mr. Greene—fell into another 
delusion: hero worship of the Generalissimo 
and his wife. Chiang, who in the author's 
words had risen to power by making “his 
deal with the big Chinese and Western com- 
mercial interests,” who had “turned on his 
Communist allies” and taken “savage re- 
prisals” against them, became for Americans 
the embodiment of all that was “heroic, 
selfless, fearless” (p. 14). 

But then came World War II, during which 
thousands of Americans came into personal 
contact with China, and, instead of finding 
a heroic ally, found themselves—to quote Mr. 
Greene—“involved with greedy civil and mil- 
itary officials, brutalized policemen, and cyni- 
cal bureaucrats living off a pauperized popu- 
lation” (p. 17). ‘Some Americans even wrote 
about these facts, but according to the au- 
thor the truth never reached the public un- 
til the war was almost over. Mr. Greene also 
tells us—not surprisingly—that it was the 
Communist armies which took the initia. 
tive against the Japanese invaders, while 
Chiang Kai-shek was more concerned with 
protecting himself against the Communists. 
This is actually nothing but a Communist- 
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inspired myth which even Mao has cor- 
rected.’ 

The author acknowledges that, for a short 
period after the war, the curtain was lifted 
and Americans were told about the horrible 
realities of Chiang’s China. But even this, 
he says, did not keep President Kennedy from 
identifying Chiang with freedom and hu- 
manity as against the ruthless dictatorship 
of the present Communist regime (p. 30). 
It would appear that no one—except, of 
course, Mr. Greene—recalls the conditions 
in China under Chiang Kai-shek; yet all he 
seems to recall is the misery and chaos 
brought about by eight long years of war 
with Japan. He does not recall the tremen- 
dous progress made between 1928 and 1937— 
the military and political unification of the 
country, the establishment of a national 
currency, the building up of a modern army, 
the expansion and improvement of educa- 
tion, and the rapid growth of commerce. 
These achievements of the Nationalist re- 
gime deserve to be mentioned no less than 
its shortcomings. 

The author spends thirty pages on the so- 
called “China lobby,“ described as a partner- 
ship between agents of the Chiang govern- 
ment and Americans who favored full United 
States support of Chiang. Mr. Greene ad- 
mits that the US government, as late as May 
1950, was ready to accept the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations and 
even to recognize the new regime. This is 
quite true. Then came the Korean War, Chi- 
nese Communist intervention, and the Amer- 
ican people's shock at finding themselves at 
war with China. Was it the casualties, the 
brainwashing of captured Americans, the 
acrimonious negotiations, and the frustra- 
tions of a war not fought to a decisive con- 
clusion that turned American opinion against 
Communist China? No, we are told, it was 
the China lobby. This is patently ridiculous 
and grossly exaggerates the influence of the 
lobby on American policy. 

Turning to internal conditions in Com- 
munist China, Mr. Greene claims that 
starvation has ceased and heaps scorn on 
the American press for its reports in 1960- 
61 of food shortages, mass discontent and 
apathy, and mounting deaths. He should 
therefore learn a great deal from reading 
the captured Chinese military documents 
which have been available for quite some 
time to those who can read Chinese and are 
currently being published in English trans- 
lation.“ These documents are secret orders 
issued to high-ranking Chinese army com- 
manders in 1961 explaining how to handle 
existing discontent in the ranks caused by 
malnutrition and by reports of famine deaths 
in the home villages of the peasant soldiers. 
While Mr. Greene was actually in China, 
whole districts in the west and southwest 
were completely out of control, and esti- 
mates of the death toll from starvation run 
as high as 10 million people. 

At this stage in his argument, the author 
embarks upon a discussion of alternative 
paths of national economic development. 
The British and American path, he holds, 
is no longer acceptable: “The inequitable 
class exploitation that enabled Britain to 
industrialize and advance would not be tol- 
erated today by any country in the world” 
(p. 114). The only way for a backward 
country to advance, in Mr. Greene’s view, 
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is to do what the Russians did—submit to 
a system of austerity, economic discipline, 
and forced marches to higher production 
goals—and we should not criticize the high 
cost in lives and human suffering that goes 
with the Communist style of industrializa- 
tion. This is the old argument that you 
can’t make an omelet without breaking eggs. 
But the point is what kind of omelet you are 
trying to make, Is the objective a higher 
standard of living for the people or a power 
economy for the elite? Mr. Greene apparent- 
ly has no qualms at all on this score. Un- 
less we do better than we are doing now, 
he predicts, the Soviet standard of living will 
be the highest in the world within the life- 
time of our children. This would seem a 
rather rash forecast considering that at the 
present moment it does not yet match that 
of Japan. 

In his discussion of development, Mr. 
Greene has a lot to say about India and 
much of it is disparaging. If India is lag- 
ging, however, it is not in an attempt to 
build a military-totalitarian society as the 
Chinese are trying to do; instead, she is en- 
gaged in a much more ambitious and com- 
mendable effort to construct a parliamentary 
democracy. The author would have us be- 
lieve that the historical role of communism 
is to provide the most effective way for 
backward countries to become industrialized, 
and if this means the establishment of a 
self-perpetuating party and a bureaucratic 
state, we have only to wait for the healing 
influence of time to turn it into a democracy. 
The fact that there is no empirical evidence 
to back up this claim, and the fact that 
this amounts to condoning the suffering of 
millions of people does not seem to bother 
our author in the least. 

Mr. Greene is particularly anxious to de- 
fend the communes against descriptions that 
have pictured them as slave camps, but the 
weight of evidence is against him. The 
trick, of course, is to compare what the 
Communist Chinese say about the com- 
munes with either the chaos of the early 
post-war period, to which the Chinese Com- 
munists contributed, or with earlier periods 
in Chinese history, but never with the enor- 
mous progress of the years from 1928 to 
1937. 

In part three of the book, the author ad- 
vances the view that Americans wrongly look 
upon China as the most belligerent, expan- 
sionist nation in the world today. One can 
agree that some sections of the press have 
exaggerated the Napoleonic designs of Com- 
munist China, without, however, accepting 
Mr. Greene’s contention that the Peking re- 
gime has no desire for expansion. It is im- 
possible to repeat the whole tortuous argu- 
ment here; nor is it necessary, because the 
facts are only too obvious. 

It was to be expected that Mr. Greene 
would spend some time lauding the benefits 
to be derived from trading with Communist 
China and making fun of statements that 
China has very little cash with which to buy 
from the Western world. Much is made of 
China's ability to pay cash for wheat. There 
is, however, no mystery about this: the cash 
she pays for wheat amounts almost exactly 
to the profits that Communist China gets 
from trading with Hong Kong. If the 
United States were to trade with China and 
even to become her leading trade partner, 
the volume of exchange would probably still 
amount to less than one percent of U.S. 
trade. 

It is strange to have an Englishman writ- 
ing a book on American policy and meaning 
Americans when he says “we.” It is even 
stranger to have him claim that the United 
States of America is ignorant about China 
when it publishes more news, more transla- 
tions of Chinese Communist materials, more 
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scholarly books and articles on that country 
than all of Western And an Ameri- 
can, Edgar Snow, has written the most au- 
thoritative book on Communist China of any 
journalist who has been there. Mr. Greene 
apparently does not read the available mate- 
rial, No one would deny that there is need 
for greater and more reliable informatiou 
about China. But if there is “a curtain of 
ignorance,” it exists largely because China’s 
Communist rulers prefer it that way, hop- 
ing to keep the rest of the world in the dark 
about real conditions in their country. 


THE Most oF Mao’s CHINA 


A Curtain of Ignorance, by Feliz Greene 
(Doubleday, 360 pp. $5.50), sets out to prove 
that the American public has been kept in 
ignorance about both Nationalist China and 
the Mao regime. John M. Allison, who is 
now with the University of Hawaii, has 
served as United States Ambassador to Japan, 
Indonesia, and Czechoslovakia. 


(By John M. Allison) 


Felix Greene is a man with a purpose. It 
is to convince Americans that they are com- 
pletely wrong in their view of Communist 
China. This is the second book he has writ- 
ten in an effort to achieve this purpose. The 
first, Awakened China, was a description of 
what the Communists had made out of the 
old China. While much of what Mr. Greene 
reported was undoubtedly correct, it was ob- 
vious that while traveling in Communist 
China he had worn rose-colored glasses, and 
the over-all effect of his book was uncon- 
vincing. 

This new volume is an attempt to prove 
that the American press, American experts, 
and American officials have kept from the 
American public the truth about Nationalist 
China as well as about Communist China. 
In telling of the conditions on mainland 
China under the regime of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Mr. Greene paints a picture in unrelieved 
black. The corruption, the inefficiency, and 
the horror of life under Chiang are detailed 
unmercifully. The interesting thing is that 
much of the evidence for these charges is 
quoted from statements in the same Ameri- 
can press that Mr. Greene claims has failed 
to report the truth about China. 

Anyone who ever lived in pre-Communist 
China and who had eyes to see and ears to 
hear, to say nothing of a nose to smell, will 
have to admit that many of the charges made 
by Mr. Greene are true. But a fair-minded 
person who had lived in China in those days 
would also have to report that Mr. Greene 
tells only part of the story. From 1936 to 
1938 I lived in central and northern China 
and saw the effort that Chiang’s government 
in Nanking was making to do something for 
the people and to create a sense of unity 
throughout the country. A small but signif- 
icant illustration is the fact that the man- 
ager of the Bank of China (the government 
bank) in the capital of Shantung Province 
was a graduate of Cornell Agricultural Col- 
lege who had spent much time in the south- 
ern United States studying American agri- 
cultural methods in the cotton and tobacco 
areas. He had been specially picked by the 
central government with a view to having 
the Bank of China in Shantung take the lead 
in sponsoring the development of cotton and 
tobacco cooperatives among the people. 

That the Chiang government was begin- 
ning to make a success of its efforts was un- 
doubtedly one of the motives that prompted 
the Japanese military to come into North 
China in 1938, The Japanese wanted to con- 
trol this area, and if the people began to de- 
velop a loyalty to Nanking their plans would 
be foiled. This Japanese invasion completely 
disrupted all plans the Nationalist Govern- 
ment had, and the full-scale war that even- 
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tually grew out of it must take the blame 
for much, though certainly not all, of the 
Nationalist failures listed by Greene. 

Greene continually delights in pointing 
out the mote in Chiang’s eye but never men- 
tions the beam in Mao’s. For example, in 
speaking of Chiang he says, “It is difficult to 
recall that under this man’s rule millions 
were killed and a whole social system went 
to pieces.” Nothing is said of the twenty 
million landlords and rich peasants estimated 
by outside observers to have been liquidated 
under the Communists. Even if this figure 
is exaggerated by as much as 50 per cent, as 
it may be, it is still a substantial figure. 
The Communist Government itself admits to 
three million killed. 

Mr. Greene serves a useful purpose in his 
review of the activities of the China lobby 
and its support of McCarthy and his hench- 
men. This is not a pretty picture, and it is 
good for the American public to be reminded 
of the danger of allowing a foreign-govern- 
ment-sponsored group to gain influence in 
our press and legislative halis, 

Much of the argument in this book seems 
like beating a dead horse. We are told at 
gruesome length that the charge that mil- 
lions have starved in Communist China is 
false. It is true that in the past many Ameri- 
can commentators of the more emotional 
type, some government officials, and a large 
number of members of the China lobby have 
tried to create the impression that a starving 
mainland is ripe for invasion. But it would 
be hard to find any responsible persons, pri- 
vate or official, making such statements to- 
day. And the lengthy account of how 
Communist China is outstripping India tells 
little that has not already been pointed out 
by American writers. The June 29th issue 
of Newsweek, for example, says explicitly: “In 
its unavowed economic race with Red China 
India currently seems to be lagging.” 

This is an irritating book. Mr, Greene is 
ostensibly trying to inject realism into the 
emotionally charged China problem, Cer- 
tainly realism is needed. He rightly points 
out the strength of the Communist Chinese 
and the danger in loose talk of invasion 
that assumes the Chinese people will rise up 
and welcome Chiang’s return with open arms. 
But the book is so one-sided, and the author 
commits so many of the crimes of omission, 
partial quotation, and complete dependence 
upon official statements and government sta- 
tistics that he charges others with, that one 
is tempted to dismiss everything he says as 
arrant propaganda, This is unfortunate, for 
there are lessons to be learned from his book. 
Perhaps the greatest is that the curtain of 
ignorance has two sides, and Mr. Greene 
has shown us only one. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agree to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, until tomorrow, Friday, 
July 22, 1966, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination 
from the Senate July 21, 1966: 


The nomination sent to the Senate on Jan- 
uary 28, 1966, of Michael Kuzma to be post- 
master at Columbus, in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania. 


withdrawn 
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CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate July 21, 1966: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Frank C. Di Luzio, of New Mexico, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JuLy 21, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


God is able to provide you in abun- 
dance for every good work.—2 Corinthi- 
ans 9: 8. 

O God, our Father, whom we seek to 
serve and to whom we look for guidance, 
we bow before the altar of prayer offer- 
ing unto Thee the gratitude and the loy- 
alty of our hearts. We thank Thee for 
this new day fresh from Thy hand with 
its possibilities for great and good living. 
By Thy spirit may we always be honest 
and kind and forgiving: may we be gen- 
erous in our criticism of others, patient 
with those who criticize us and consid- 
erate with those who differ from us. As 
we follow Him who went about doing 
good, may we also stop merely going 
about and begin, like Him, to go about 
doing good to all. 

Through these trying times, bless Thou 
our President, our beloved Speaker, 
Members of Congress and all who work 
with them. May the benediction of Thy 
presence rest upon us all this day and 
every day. Together lead us in the paths 
of unity and peace for Thy name's sake. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to a bill of the Sen- 
ate of the following title: 

S. 2948. An act to set aside certain lands 
in Montana for the Indians of the Confed- 


erated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the 
Flathead Reservation, Mont. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8. 3523. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency to un- 
dertake a comprehensive study of high-speed 
ground transportation to Dulles Internation- 
al Airport, and for other purposes. 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT REPORTED SUB- 
STANTIAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH OFFICIALS TO 
DEMOCRATS IN 1964 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to see so much concern on the Re- 
publican side over the fact that people 
who should have been contributing to 
the Democratic Party for many years 
perhaps had not been contributing as 
much or as often as they should. 

However, when this insinuation of in- 
gratitude for past favors—such as the 
repeal of prohibition—is directed at Mr. 
August A. Busch, Jr., and other members 
of his family or executives of his firm, 
I might say that we on the Democratic 
side in St. Louis, and in Missouri, are 
quite pleased with the support this man 
has given our party ever since 1933. 

I do not know what contributions, if 
any, he has made in previous years to 
the Democratic National Committee, but 
according to the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat following the 1964 elections, a state- 
ment filed in accordance with the laws 
of Missouri in the office of the recorder of 
deeds in St. Louis reported that Mr. 
Busch contributed $5,000 and Mr. Fleish- 
man $1,000 to the Johnson-Humphrey 
Missouri Citizens Committee, of which 
Mr. Busch was chairman and Mr. Fleish- 
man was secretary. If the opposition 
wants to check back over the years, it 
will find many reports in Missouri of 
contributions to the Democrats by the 
Busch family. 

Although the name in the paper’s 
masthead indicates it is a Democratic 
paper, the Globe-Democrat is actually 
on the other side in most elections, and 
vigorously supported Senator Gold- 
water’s candidacy in 1964. It com- 
mented editorially last Friday that the 
Republican charge that Anheuser-Busch 
in some way bought off an antitrust suit 
with $10,000 in contributions to the Pres- 
ident's Club was “baseless.” 

If there were any substance whatso- 
ever to these insinuations and allega- 
tions, then of course the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States would deserve 
to be impeached, and everyone in the 
antitrust division who recommended dis- 
missal of this old lawsuit be summarily 
fired. I resent political slurs on decent 
people. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE DRAGS ON 
AND DAMAGE TO INNOCENT VIC- 
TIMS ACCUMULATES 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the airline 
strike drags on and the damage to in- 
nocent victims accumulates. , 

Mr. Speaker, many nonstrikers have 
been thrown out of work and many busi- 
nessmen are being inconvenienced and 
are suffering financial losses, because of 
the breakdown in transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, on last Friday I sent 
President Johnson a telegram calling at- 
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tention to these facts and urged swift 
and aggressive action on his part in an 
effort to get the planes flying again, 
and I pledge full support of his efforts. 

The distinguished Governor of the 
State of North Carolina has written the 
President along the same lines, urging 
him to take personal action. 

I was disappointed, Mr. Speaker, to 
read the negative approach of the Presi- 
dent to this problem in his press confer- 
ence yesterday. The President stated 
that he was encouraging the parties to 
continue bargaining. He did not an- 
nounce any intention of calling the bar- 
gainers to the White House to impress 
upon them that the national interest has 
become affected. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to under- 
stand the lack of action on the part of 
the President of the United States, since 
in his state of the Union message he 
promised to deal effectively with “strikes 
which threaten irreparable damage to 
the national interest.” 

Legislation to deal effectively with 
such strikes has been introduced by our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE], and if the 
President will use his influence, and if he 
will send the Postmaster General and 
others up here to urge affirmative action, 
as has happened frequently this year on 
other bills, I think we could move that 
legislation through the Congress but not 
in time to stop the damage from 
accumulating. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe only determined 
action by the President in the use of his 
well-known persuasive powers can ac- 
complish this, and I most respectfully 
urge him to take that action. 


FORTHCOMING ELECTIONS IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
are concerned that the forthcoming elec- 
tions in Vietnam be credible, and that 
once they have taken place, charges of 
corruption, bias, or rigging will be with- 
out standing in the international com- 
munity, as well as in Vietnam and in the 
United States. 

Ambassador Bunker and the interim 
Government of the Dominican Republic 
have achieved a miracle by. holding free 
and fair elections, which have been ac- 
cepted both by the people of that nation 
and by the community of nations as an 
accurate expression of the popular will. 

The same credibility must attach to 
the elections in Vietnam, or they will 
reduce and not increase the possibility 
of an early settlement of the conflict, 

I am sorry that the United Nations 
has not been able to accept Premier Ky’s 
request that observers be sent. So we 
must encourage other alternatives: The 
use of the International Control Com- 
mission, or a group from independent 
and preferably Asian nations as ob- 
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servers. These observers should not only 
report on the voting, but they should re- 
port on the ground rules before the elec- 
tions are held. And time is running out. 
I hope that prompt action can be taken. 

Unless we know both that the rules by 
which candidates are placed on the ballot 
and are allowed to campaign permit full 
expression of differing positions and 
points of view, and that the ballots will 
be counted accurately, we will have failed 
to achieve a most important objective 
on the road toward peace. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, tens of 
thousands of words condemning the air- 
lines strike have sounded through these 
Halls of Congress the past 2 weeks and 
have filled up page after page of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The time for words of protest are gone. 
I call for legislation. 

The President has done everything 
within his power to settle the airlines 
strike. He appointed an Emergency 
Board composed of Senator WAYNE 
Morse, Dick Neustadt, of Harvard, and 
David Ginsburg, a Washington attorney. 

The parties to the dispute had full op- 
portunity to present their cases. The 
Board considered all the evidence pre- 
sented, a record of 2,000 pages, and came 
up with a generous recommendation. 

The President then publicly urged the 
parties to come to agreement on the 
basis of the Board’s report, which he said 
formed the framework for a just and 
prompt settlement. 

He directed Secretary Wirtz and As- 
sistant Secretary Reynolds to work 
around the clock to obtain a settlement 
within the 30-day cooling off period by 
law. 

The airlines, acting perhaps without 
enthusiasm but nevertheless with com- 
plete sincerity, accepted the Board’s 
recommendations. The union continues 
to refuse to do so. The Board’s recom- 
mendations represent a tidy little $76 
million package for the union. The 
union leadership remains immovable 
from its original position, leaning its full 
weight on its original $117 million 
package. 

The President took every action avail- 
able to him, through all departments of 
the Federal Government, to reduce the 
inconvenience to the public, to assure the 
national security, and to minimize the 
delay in delivering the mail. 

Today, the President of the mightiest 
Nation in the world stands powerless in 
a situation that can best be described 
as a creeping economic paralysis. He has 
no tools left to deal with this situation. 
He has no further power available except 
the power of persuasion, and it should 
be apparent to all of us that he is faced 
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with men who are listening to other 
voices. 

It is up to us, now, to provide the 
President with additional tools, tools with 
a diamond cutting edge, designed to oper- 
ate swiftly and effectively in this one 
specific situation. The matter now rests 
with us. 


INJUSTICES IN VETERANS’ READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1966 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation that is needed 
to remove the serious injustices that have 
become apparent since the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1966 be- 
came effective last June 1. At that time, 
I explained to the House that a number 
of flaws in that act would have to be 
eliminated in fairness to those who 
served in the uniform of our country. 

My bill, the Veterans’ Fair Treatment 
Amendments Act of 1966, provides an in- 
crease in allowances for veterans in col- 
lege or participating in job, farm, or 
flight training programs to levels now 
available to war orphans in similar pro- 
grams. Under present law, the war 
orphan receives 830 per month more 
than the veteran, a discrepancy that ob- 
viously cannot be justified. It is illogical 
to expect living expenses of older vet- 
erans to be less than those of high school 
graduates receiving war orphans’ allow- 
ances. 

My proposal is also designed to 
broaden educational assistance to in- 
clude children of veterans having serv- 
ice-connected disabilities of 50 percent or 
more. Surviving children of veterans so 
rated at time of death would also be 
eligible. 

In addition, this legislation will com- 
pensate veterans who obtained their ed- 
ucation before the current program be- 
came effective. Many veterans, rather 
than wait for Congress to act, went to 
college on their own initiative and often 
on borrowed money. To exclude them 
from the benefits of the GI bill penalizes 
them unfairly, and corrective action on 
the part of Congress is mandatory. 

Mr, Speaker, I urge that my bill be 
given the highest priority at this ses- 
sion. Congress must keep faith with our 
veterans. It is on this premise that I 
have introduced the Veterans Fair 
Treatment Amendments of 1966. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Elections of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration may sit 
during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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STRIKING OF MEDALS TO COM- 
MEMORATE THE 1,000TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
POLAND 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 139) to pro- 
vide for the striking of medals to com- 
memorate the 1,000th anniversary of the 
founding of Poland, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “1966” and in- 
sert 1967“. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume that the 
bill calls for no expenditure of money? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. No, that is perfectly 
correct. These medals will be struck at 
no cost whatsoever to the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? à 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FACILITIES FOR VISITORS TO THE 
NATION’S CAPITOL 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
be discharged from further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 14604) to authorize 
the Architect of the Capitol to remodel 
the existing structure of the U.S. Botanic 
Garden for use as a visitors’ center, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
ae request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, in view of the Presi- 
dent’s statements of recent date, his al- 
leged concern about expenditures of the 
Government, and in view of the potential 
cost, I am of the opinion that this pro- 
posal ought to have more discussion than 
can reasonably be given it under unani- 
mous consent on the House floor today. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I object to 
consideration of the bill under unani- 
mous-consent procedure. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION, AND 
MAINTENANCE OF THE TUALATIN 
RECLAMATION PROJECT, OREGON 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the bill S. 254, to author- 

ize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 

struct, operate, and maintain the Tuala- 
tin Federal reclamation project, Oregon, 
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and for other purposes, with House 
amendment thereto, insist on the House 
amendment, and agree to the conference 
requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees; Messrs. 
ASPINALL, ROGERS of Texas, and SAYLor. 


SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
ACT, 1956 i 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
S. 602 to amend the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT, No. 1627) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
602) to amend the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956, having met after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
the House amendment insert the following: 

“That the Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956 (70 Stat. 1044), as amended (43 U.S.C. 
422a et seq.) is hereby further amended as 
follows: 

“(1) In section 1, by striking out ‘in the 
seventeen western reclamation States’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘throughout the 
United States’; 

(2) In section 2, by striking out the sec- 
ond sentence of subsection (d) and the first 
two provisos thereto and inse in lieu 
thereof the following: The term project“ 
shall not include any such undertaking, unit, 
or program the cost of which exceeds $10,000,- 
000, and no loan, grant, or combination 
thereof for any project shall be in excess of 
86,500,000: and by striking out And pro- 
vided further,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
Provided, 

“(3) In section 4, by adding at the end 
of subsection (a) the following: The costs 
of means and measures to prevent loss of 
and damage to fish and wildlife resources 
shall be considered as project costs and allo- 
cated as may be appropriate among project 
functions.’; 

“(4) In section 4, subsection (b), by strik- 
ing out the word ‘construction’ from the 
phrase which now reads ‘and willing to fi- 
nance otherwise than by loan and grant un- 
der this Act such portion of the cost of con- 
struction’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 
project’; by inserting at the end of the par- 
enthetical phrase which follows thereafter 
„ except as provided in subsection 5(b) (2) 
hereotf,’; and by changing the colon (:) to a 
period (.) and striking out the remainder 
of said subsection; 

“(5) In section 5, by striking out the 
present text of items (a), (b) and (c) and 

in lieu thereof the following: 

(a) the maximum amount of any loan to 
be made to the organization and the time 
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and method of making the same available 
to the organization. Said loan shall not ex- 
ceed the lesser of (1) $6,500,000 or (2) the es- 
timated total cost of the project minus the 
contribution of the local o tion as pro- 
vided in section 4(b) and the amount of the 
grant approved; 

„b) the maximum amount of any grant 
to be accorded the organization. Said grant 
shall not exceed the sum of the following: 
(1) the costs of investigations, surveys, and 
engineering and other services necessary to 
the preparation of proposals and plans for 
the project allocable to fish and wildlife en- 
hancement or public recreation; (2) one-half 
the costs of acquiring lands or interests 
therein for a reservoir or other area to be op- 
erated for fish and wildlife enhancement or 
public recreation purposes; (3) one-half the 
costs of basic public outdoor recreation fa- 
cilities or facilities serving fish and wildlife 
enhancement purposes exclusively; (4) one- 
half the costs of construction of joint use 
facilities properly allocable to fish and wild- 
life enhancement or public recreation; and 
(5) that portion of the estimated cost of con- 
structing the project which, if it were con- 
structed as a Federal reclamation project, 
would be properly allocable to functions, 
other than recreation and fish and wildlife 
enhancement, which are nonreimbursable 
under general provisions of law applicable 
to such projects; 

“*(c) a plan of repayment by the organi- 
zation of (1) the sums lent to it in not more 
than fifty years from the date when the prin- 
cipal benefits of the project first become 
available; (2) interest, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as of the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year in which the contract 
is executed, on the basis of the computed 
average interest rate payable by the Treasury 
upon its outstanding marketable public obli- 
gations, which are neither due nor callable 
for redemption for fifteen years from date of 
issue, and by adjusting such average rate to 
the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum, on 
that portion of the loan which is attributable 
to furnishing irrigation benefits in each par- 
ticular year to land held in private ownership 
by any one owner in excess of one hundred 
and sixty irrigable acres; and (3) in the case 
of any project involving an allocation to 
domestic, industrial, or municipal water sup- 
ply, or commercial power, interest on the un- 
amortized balance of an appropriate portion 
of the loan at a rate as determined in (2) 
above;'; 

“(6) In section 8, by striking out ‘Act of 
August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘Fish and Wildlife Coordina- 
tion Act (48 Stat. 401), as amended (16 
U.S.C. 661 et seq.)’; 

“(7) In section 10, by striking out 8100. 
000,000’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$200,- 

“Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be applicable to or affect in any way the 
terms on which any loan or grant has been 
made prior to the effective date of this Act.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
JohN P. SAYLOR, 
Ep REINECKE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Henry M. JACKSON, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

Frank E. Moss, 

THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 

GORDON ALLOTT. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill, S. 602, to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, submit 
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this statement in explanation of the effect 
of the language agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port. The language agreed upon is essenti- 
ally the language of the House amendment 
with two significant changes as herein noted. 


CEILING ON THE AMOUNT OF THE LOAN AND 
GRANT 


The Senate-passed bill included language 
to amend the basic Act by increasing the 
maximum amount of any loan or combina- 
tion loan and grant for a single project from 
$5,000,000 to $7,500,000. 

The House amendment retained the $5 
million limitation but with qualifying lan- 
guage to permit adjustment of the amount 
to reflect changes in costs of construction 
of the types involved in the particular proj- 
ect which may have occurred between Jan- 
uary 1, 1957 and January 1 of the year in 
which the loan is made. At the present 
time, the language of the House amendment 
would provide a ceiling of between $6 mil- 
lion and $6.5 million depending upon the 
particular project involved. 

The conference committee adopted lan- 
guage which places a ceiling of $6,500,000 
on the amount of any loan or combination 
loan and grant for any single project. A 
specific amount seemed preferable in view 
of the problems that would be inherent in 
administering the House language. The 
$6,500,000 figure is considered an equitable 
amount on the basis of increases in con- 
struction costs since the enactment of the 
basic Act 10 years ago. In other words, at 
today’s prices, $6,500,000 will purchase about 
the same in the way of project works and 
facilities as $5,000,000 would have paid for 
10 years ago. 

INTEREST RATE 


The formula included in the Senate-passed 
bill for determining the interest rate to be 
used in repaying those portions of any loan 
allocable to the irrigation of excess lands, 
to municipal and industrial water supply, 
and to commercial power is the formula 
based on coupon rates which has been 
adopted by Congress in recent years for vari- 
ous Federal water project programs. 

The House amendment made no change 
in the interest formula in the basic Act 
which is based on yield rather than coupon 
rates. 

The conference committee adopted the in- 
terest formula embodied in the Senate- passed 
bill in the interest of maintaining consist- 
ency among all Federal programs. It seemed 
particularly important that there be con- 
sistency between the interest rate used for 
this Small Reclamation Projects program and 
the program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture under the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act. 


ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE OF THE CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The language of the conference report 
makes the following important changes in 
the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956: 

(1) The Small Reclamation Projects Pro- 
gram is extended to the entire United States 
as in the House amendment to S. 602. 

(2) The ceiling on the amount of a loan 
or combination loan and grant for any one 
project is increased from $5 million to $6.5 
million. 

(3) The formula used for determining the 
interest rate for the interest-bearing portions 
of loans under this Act is changed from a 
formula based on yield to a formula based 
on coupon rates. 

(4) New language is added updating the 
basic Act by incorporating recently adopted 
cost-sharing policies applicable to recreation 
and fish and wildlife enhancement. This is 
substantially the same as in the House 
amendment to S. 602. 

(5) An additional $100 million is author- 
ized to be appropriated to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Small Reclamation Projects 
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Program. This is the same as in the House 
amendment to S. 602. 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
WALTER ROGERS, 
HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
JohN P. SAYLOR, 
En REINECKE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 172} 

Anderson, III. Farnsley Murray 
Andrews, Flynt Nedai 

N. Dak. Fraser O'Hara, Mich, 
Arends Frelinghuysen Pepper 
Ashbrook Gathings Pike 
Baring Goodell Powell 
Beckworth Green, Oreg Race 
Boggs Griffiths Redlin 
Burton, Calif. Grover Reid, N.Y. 
Cabell Hagan, Ga. Rivers, Alaska 
Cahill Hansen, Wash. Roberts 
Celler Hébert Roncalio 
Chelf Henderson St Germain 
Clark Hungate St. Onge 
Conyers Irwin tt 
Corbett Keith Senner 
Craley King, N.Y. Stephens 
Dague King, Utah Sweeney 
Dawson Leggett Toll 
Delaney Long, La Tuten 
Diggs Mackie Udall 
Dwyer Martin, Ala Watkins 
Edwards, La Miller White, Idaho 
Ellsworth Mills willis 
Evans, Colo. Mink Wilson, 
Everett Moeller Charles H. 
Evins, Tenn. Monagan 
Farbstein Morrison 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 352 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report on 
S. 602 provides for continuing a very 
successful small water projects program 
which was initiated 10 years ago. The 
purpose of this program is to encourage 
State and local participation in the de- 
velopment and rehabilitation of small 
water projects primarily for irrigation. 
The Federal Government assists such 
undertakings by providing loans to the 
States or to local public agencies. The 
local agencies retain full responsibility 
for the planning, construction, and op- 
eration of these small projects. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 27, 1955, Repre- 
sentative Engle introduced H.R. 5881 
which would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to provide Federal assistance 
in the development of reclamation proj- 
ects by non-Federal organizations in all 
48 States and the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

As reported out of committee on May 
4, 1955, H.R. 5881 would have retained 
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the authorization of the Secretary of the 
Interior to furnish such assistance in all 
48 States and the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

H.R. 5881 was considered on the floor 
of the House on May 26, 1955, and 
amended to provide that the Secretary 
of the Interior would furnish assistance 
under the bill in the 17 western reclama- 
tion States, and that the Secretary of 
Agriculture would furaish the assistance 
authorized by the bill in the 31 Eastern 
States and Hawaii and Alaska—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 101, part 6, 
page 7134. The bill passed the House 
as so amended—CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 101, part 6, page 7159. 

The Senate version of this bill, S. 2442, 
introduced by Senator ANDERSON on July 
11, 1955, contained two titles. Title I 
pertained to the 17 western reclamation 
States and authorized assistance to be 
furnished thereunder by the Secretary 
of the Interior. Title II pertained to the 
31 Eastern States and the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska and authorized as- 
sistance to be furnished thereunder by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In the Senate, S. 2442 was substituted 
for the bill passed by the House, and in 
this form it was passed by the Senate 
on July 28, 1955. 

The conference committee eliminated 
title II and both Houses subsequently 
passed the conference bill which was 
limited to the 17 western reclamation 
States with assistance thereunder to be 
furnished by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The conference report was filed 
in the House on May 23, 1956, agreed to 
by the House on June 13, 1956, by the 
Senate on July 20, 1956, and approved 
on August 6, 1956. 

The statement of managers on the 
part of the House indicates that the 
agreement in conference to limit the 
program to the 17 western reclamation 
States was based on an amendment, 
pending before the Congress at that 
time, to the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act which might pro- 
vide for the Eastern States the purposes 
sought by enactment of the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act. The amendment 
to the Watershed Act was subsequently 
passed and both programs have been in 
operation since 1956. 

The Small Reclamation Projects Act 
was amended in the 85th Congress by the 
act of June 5, 1957—71 Stat. 48. How- 
ever, this amendment did not involve the 
matter of extending the act to the East- 
ern States. 

H.R. 4851, the companion bill to S. 
602, to amend the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act was introduced on Febru- 
ary 11, 1965. As introduced it was ap- 
plicable only to the western reclamation 
States and to Hawaii. Hearings were 
held on June 25, 1965, and subcommittee 
markup sessions were held on August 
2 and August 19. The bill was reported 
to the House on August 25 with an 
amendment extending the coverage of 
the act to the entire United States. 

On September 7, 1965, under suspen- 
sion of rules procedure, H.R. 4851 passed 
the House without any floor amend- 
ments. This action was subsequently 
vacated and S. 602 was passed with the 
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House language. The matter of extend- 
ing the program to the entire United 
States was discussed during floor consid- 
eration of September 7. 

On September 16, 1965, the Senate ob- 
jected to the House amendments and 
asked for a conference on S. 602. On 
May 2, 1966, House conferees were ap- 
pointed and the conference committee 
meeting was held on June 2, 1966, in 
which agreement was reached on the leg- 
islation including extension of the pro- 
gram to the entire United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the major differences be- 
tween House and Senate versions of S. 
602 are as follows: 

First, coverage: Language in the 
House-passed bill made the small recla- 
mation projects program applicable 
throughout the United States. There 
was no comparable provision in the Sen- 
ate-passed bill. In the conference com- 
mittee meeting, the Senate receded and 
the House provision was agreed to; 

Second, size of project: The size of 
project permitted in the House-passed 
bill was $5 million on the basis of 1956 
costs, adjusted to reflect changes in the 
costs of construction. It is estimated 
that the House language would have per- 
mitted assistance to projects costing 
about $6.5 million at the present time. 
The Senate-passed bill would have per- 
mitted assistance to projects costing $7.5 
million. The conference committee 
adopted a project cost figure of $6.5 mil- 
lion without any provision for adjust- 
ment; 

Third, interest rate: The interest rate 
formula in the House-passed bill was 
based upon yield while the formula in 
the Senate-passed bill was based on 
coupon rates. The House receded and 
the conference committee agreed to the 
formula in the Senate-passed bill. This 
is the same formula which has been 
adopted by the Congress in recent years 
for most Federal water project programs; 

Fourth, fund advances to conduct 
studies and prepare reports: The Sen- 
ate-passed bill included a provision to 
permit the advance of up to half the cost 
of making the necessary engineering 
studies and preparing reports to accom- 
pany loan applications. There was no 
comparable provision in the House- 
passed bill. The Senate receded and the 
conference committee deleted this provi- 
sion; and 

Fifth, authorization of appropriations: 
The House-passed bill authorized the ap- 
propriation of an additional $100 million 
to carry out the purposes of the small 
reclamation projects program. The 
Senate-passed bill authorized the appro- 
priation of not only an additional $100 
million, but included language increas- 
ing that amount by amounts repaid on 
previous loans and the amounts of non- 
reimbursable allocations. In other 
words, the Senate provision would have 
established a revolving fund for this pro- 
gram. The Senate conceded and the 
conference committee agreed to the 
House provision. 

Mr. Speaker, from the foregoing, it is 
clear that the conference committee re- 
port differs from the House-passed bill 
only in one major respect—the interest 
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rate to be used in repaying interest-bear- 
ing allocations. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr, JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I find myself very discomfited by the fact 
that I must oppose this conference re- 
port, but I do so in the light of the history 
of the fact that we have undertaken dur- 
ing the last 11 years a fine and useful 
program of implementing watershed de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1955 this same proposi- 
tion was presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. k 

The Chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs at that time 
was the beloved gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Speaker, I offered an amendment 
to strike out or to delete the 31 Eastern 
States from the application of the small 
projects interior operation bill. That 
amendment succeeded. 

Subsequently, in the following year, we 
passed Public Law 566, designed to com- 
plement and to embrace the furtherance 
of water resource development, taking 
into account land use and the ultimate 
basic needs that we could devise from 
these stream developments. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that program has 
succeeded. It has succeeded because it 
took into consideration the total water 
utilization. 

Now, this proposal comes along de- 
signed to extend irrigation in the 31 
Eastern States. They already have that 
authority under Public Law 566. 

Now, we have heard—at least I have 
heard since being in the Congress for a 
period of 20 years—that we did not want 
duplication of effort and that we did 
not want a multiplicity of agencies deal- 
ing and dialing in directing these water 
resource projects. But, here is one seek- 
ing today to set up another bureaucracy 
with which to deal with these problems 
that are reconciled to local use and un- 
derstanding, that will be destroyed or 
at least disturbed through the applica- 
tion of this arrangement. 

Mr. Speaker, I see no sense in our hav- 
ing expended millions and millions and 
millions of dollars to complete the survey 
requirements of local conditions that 
have been extended since the adoption 
of Public Law 566 to a community sit- 
uation today and throw them out and 
make no use of them. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that if we 
are going to deal with this enormously 
expensive problem of water resource de- 
velopment, we should take into account 
what has been accomplished and what 
we seek to do in the future. 

Now, if we want to commence another 
agency, operating in all of the other 31 
States, here is the commencement of it. 

Mr. Speaker, how in the world are we 
going to vote for an authorization to 
give sanction to an operation when the 
Federal Government is not going to have 
this close scrutiny over the expenditures 
of Federal funds and how the projects 
are going to be made compatible to the 
general use of a basin operation, for in- 
stance, and how the withdrawal of water 
be determined and how its 
is to be determined. 
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Mr. Speaker, the question as to how we 
are going to make these unified ap- 
proaches to water problems is of para- 
mount importance. 

Here we are called upon to fragment 
the operation and to set aside one little 
useful part—and that is irrigation—and 
close our eyes to the general use of a 
stream in its relationship to land man- 
agement. 

We have some 19 accredited practices 
that are employed by the farmers in 
their soil use and water use programs on 
their farms. 

Are we going to strip them of the op- 
portunity to use the land in conformance 
to good water policies? I do not think so. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe what we need to 
do, if we are really anxious about the 
problem, is to accelerate the program of 
watershed development in cooperation 
with local people and in cooperation with 
their local desires. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the confer- 
ence report is not agreed to. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, we are again con- 
fronted with the question of whether we 
can wisely extend a good program to 
areas in which it has not operated and 
in which other good programs have been 
and are operating. 

To me, the answer seems to be no. 
To do so, we must either add materially 
to the appropriations which we are now 
making as is provided in this conference 
report or we must spread the benefits of 
the program very thin indeed. This 
conference report, if you adopt it, author- 
izes an extra $100 million for this pur- 
pose. If you do not make the additional 
appropriations—and frankly I am not 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and I cannot speak for that 
great committee—but I do not believe 
that committee is going to appropriate 
$100 million of additional money—if it 
does not and we extend this program 
which is now applicable to only 17 West- 
ern States to all the States of the Union, 
we will have so diluted the program, so 
thinned it out, that neither the Western 
nor the Eastern States are going to have 
any program of which they can be proud. 
They are not going to have an effective 
program if you spread it over the Nation 
unless you are willing to put up the addi- 
tional funds, which I just do not think 
the Committee on Appropriations is go- 
ing to put up. 

We have two programs working now 
all over the United States and a third 
one working over 17 States. We have a 
program that is working very successfully 
in small watersheds. Something like 700 
of them have been approved and are now 
either in operation or are being con- 
structed. The present small watershed 
program requires that you do more than 
merely impound water. You cannot es- 
tablish one of the existing programs 
without getting at least half of all the 
land above the reservoir into soil-con- 
serving contracts so that you protect the 
reservoir and the land. This is, as I see 
it, sound conservation. 

I see no such provision in this system. 
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Nor is this a “reclamation program.” 
I was deeply interested to hear the great 
chairman of the committee say that this 
is not a reclamation program but if I 
understood right, that it is indeed a 
small watershed program. If this is true 
it is indeed a complete duplication of 
existing programs. 

I remember when our late lamented 
colleague, later Senator Engle, came here 
and suggested that he would establish 
a program all over the United States of 
reclamation because we might need 
reclamation sometime down the line in 
Connecticut or we might need it in 
Mississippi or somewhere such as that. 
He said it would be reclamation. But as 
I now understand the chairman he points 
out, and I think fairly, that this is not 
reclamation but a small watershed pro- 
gram. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman 
from Colorado, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, did not say this is a small water- 
shed program. He said it was an irriga- 
tion program. 

Mr. POAGE. I sat here on the front 
row and I thought I heard the gentleman 
say that it was not a reclamation pro- 
gram. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If my colleague will 
yield again, I said it was not a reclama- 
tion program. It was directed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, that was what I 
said. Isaid it was an irrigation program 
rather than a Bureau of Reclamation 
program. But it is financed largely from 
the revenues that are taken from the 
public lands of the United States. 

I tried to differentiate between the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion over the 17 Western States and what 
its jurisdiction would be in taking care of 
this irrigation program. 

May I say to my friend, what we have 
involved here is not building watershed 
programs but making available those 
facilities that would make irrigation 
available to the East as it is to the West. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida, 
[Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs for yielding me 
the time. 

This conference report on S. 602 is of 
tremendous importance. It is impera- 
tive, as the two preceding speakers have 
indicated, that the Members of the House 
should understand exactly what the 
issues are. 

As I see it, the issues are quite simple. 
If the Members of the House wish to 
follow the admonition of the President of 
the United States to curtail expenditures, 
stated by him only the day before yester- 
day in very explicit and commanding 
terms, then it is not time to expand 
programs which will ultimately require 
greater expenditures of Federal funds 
over the continued existence of this act. 
Although the Department of the Interior 
now favors an additional $100 million, 
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that amount for expansion was not in- 
cluded in the President’s budget request 
in January of this year. I assume that if 
we vote down this conference report and 
maintain the 17 Western States concept 
that this extra $100 million will not be 
needed or will be spent over a much 
longer period of time than now en- 
visioned. The administration, might I 
add, did not recommend the additional 
$100 million. The administration did not 
request the bill, S. 602, and it surely did 
not request in any departmental report 
an expansion of authority beyond the 17 
western reclamation States. 

Let me quote the Department of Agri- 
culture, so that there will be no question 
about what the position of that Depart- 
ment is on this matter. I say to those 
who want to support the President of the 
United States, those who want to prac- 
tice fiscal responsibility, and those who 
want to heed the President’s admoni- 
tion that this is the first and one of the 
major instances in which you can demon- 
strate that support, practice that fiscal 
responsibility, and heed that admonition 
by voting down this conference report, 
thus, in effect, voting against the $100 
million, which means the doubling of the 
program presently in existence, as well 
as voting against any expanded au- 
thority. 

On May 5, 1966, the Department of 
Agriculture had this to say, through its 
Secretary, and I think it is important to 
point out what the Department said: 

This Department was not advised of this 
section until the bill was reported out and so 
had no opportunity to submit its views by 
report or testimony. 

* * + this Department recommends dele- 
tion of the House amendment which would 
extend the authority of the Act to all 50 
States. 

This Department feels that the issue of 
whether or not the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act should apply to all the States or just 
to the western reclamation States was con- 
sidered and settled at the time the original 
Act was passed in 1956. * * * It was ob- 
jected to in debate by the Chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee and amended on the 
floor of the House to apply only to the 17 
western reclamation States. 

This extension of the Federal Reclama- 
tion Laws to all 50 States would authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide Fed- 
eral assistance in the 31 eastern States on 
small water resource development projects 
that would be largely duplicative of that 
being provided by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under the authority of the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. (P.L. 
83-566) . 


This is the Department of Agriculture 
speaking, and I presume they know what 
they are talking about. 

That has been discussed previously. I 
continue from the letter: 


Moreover, the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act does not contain the fundamentally 
sound requirement of Public Law 566 that 
needed land treatment measures to protect 
reservoirs and insure proper water use in the 
benefited area shall be an integral part of 
the project. 

* © * The Bureau of Reclamation would 
be required to set up new offices and new 
personnel to serve the 31 eastern States to 
carry out this duplication of authority ir- 

ve of the need for increased agricul- 
tural production. 
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Small Reclamation Projects must have 
irrigation as their primary purpose. The 
Federal Government should not be promot- 
ing new irrigation development in the 31 
eastern States because of the effect it would 
have on increased crop production. 


That is the Secretary of Agriculture 
speaking, and this is what the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] just stressed 
and rightly so. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. What is the date of 
that letter? 

Mr. CRAMER. The date of that letter 
is May 5, 1966. 

Mr. COOLEY. Notwithstanding this 
opposition, the measure that is now sub- 
mitted to the House relates to a program 
which was rejected years ago by a vote 
of the House? 

Mr. CRAMER. It was rejected some 
10 years ago by a vote of the House. 
This issue was decided once before, and 
it should now be decided on the same 
basis, particularly under the circum- 
stances of the President of the United 
States saying to the Congress of the 
United States that the Members of Con- 
gress are the ones who are responsible 
for increased spending at this time, caus- 
ing tremendous inflation, and at a time 
when the war in Vietnam requires bil- 
lions of dollars of expenditures. 

The President says the Members of 
Congress are the ones responsible for 
adding to the budget request of his ad- 
ministration. The President says they 
are the ones responsible for increased 
budget expenditures, and they are the 
ones causing increased inflation. This 
is the time when we have $100 million 
on this one vote which we can save from 
the expenditures of this session. 

Mr. Speaker, I have risen in opposition 
to the conference report on S. 602, for I 
have serious reservations about it in the 
form agreed upon by the conferees. I 
agree with my many distinguished col- 
leagues that its provisions to extend the 
small reclamation projects activities of 
the Department of the Interior to the 
entire United States and its authoriza- 
tions for an additional $100 million for 
appropriations for such an expanded 
program appear to me to be a dangerous 
attempt to expand the authority and 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior over small water resource devel- 
opment programs under the jurisdiction 
of other Federal departments. The juris- 
diction of the Department of Agriculture 
and its established and successful small 
watershed development program under 
the Soil Conservation Service will be 
challenged substantially, if S. 602 is en- 
acted. 

During the past 6 years, we have seen 
the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior expanded time after time, each 
time encompassing greater jurisdiction 
for the Department of the Interior. 

The small watershed development pro- 
gram of the Department of Agriculture 
should in no way be jeopardized by the 
actions of those seeking to expand the 
Secretary of the Interior's control over 
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the resources of this Nation, particularly 
its water resources. 

I have had the privilege of serving since 
1955 on the Committee on Public Works 
which has jurisdiction over approving 
workplans for small watershed develop- 
ment projects within the Department of 
Agriculture of over 4,000 acre-feet of 
total capacity for any one single water- 
shed structure. As the ranking minority 
member of that committee, I feel that 
the small watershed development pro- 
gram, authorized under Public Law 566 
of the 83d Congress, would be under- 
mined if we enact S. 602 today. S. 602 
does not, per se, transfer the authority 
for the small watershed program au- 
thorized by Public Law 566 from the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. But the expansion 
of the small reclamation projects actiy- 
ities of Interior would surely constitute 
unwise competition and duplication of 
responsibility and effort between the 
programs of the two departments in 
many areas of the Nation. 

When the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956 was before this body over a 
decade ago, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Jones], one of the most knowledge- 
able men on water resources in the free 
world, offered a successful amendment 
to that original bill which maintained 
the proper role of the various Federal 
departments over water resource projects 
by limiting the program to its legitimate 
domain, the 17 Western reclamation 
States. That farsighted amendment to 
require the continuation of orderly 
growth and development in the then 48 
States and 2 territories should not now 
be repealed. The principle of that 
amendment should be reaffirmed. 

There are many other reasons for op- 
posing the enactment of S. 602 as agreed 
upon by the conferees. 

The expansion of the Department of 
the Interior's activities in the area of 
small water resources development in the 
Eastern States of the Nation is unwise 
because the water problems of those 
Eastern States are wholly different from 
those over which the Department of the 
Interior has jurisdiction and over which 
it has expertise. S. 602 would also estab- 
lish another Federal agency in the small 
watershed development field which is 
more adequately handled by the Soil 
Conservation Service and the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Speaker, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama has stated, the 
provisions of S. 602 would not only dupli- 
cate the small water resources programs 
now in effect but would also cause irre- 
parable harm to those programs by set- 
ting up competing policies and conflict- 
ing practices in an area of natural re- 
source management where efforts should 
be focused rather than diffused. It would 
require additional offices and additional 
personnel. It would result in ineffi- 
ciency and waste in the administration of 
the small water resource development 
programs of the Federal Government. 

I am glad to see that the Department 
of Agriculture has objected strongly to 
those portions of S. 602 which I am dis- 
cussing, and I am also pleased to see the 
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distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on Conservation and Credit of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] mak- 
ing such a fine presentation on behalf of 
his Committee and the Department of 
Agriculture. As it has been pointed out 
by other Members, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has recommended the deletion 
of the amendment which was added by 
the House to extend the authority of the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act to all 50 
States. In my opinion, the matter of 
whether the act was to apply to the 17 
Western States or to the entire Nation 
was settled by the act’s passage a decade 
ago. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions of Public 
Law 566, which has been functioning 
commendably for 12 years, require, in 
addition to other things, land treatment 
measures and agreements with owners 
of lands benefited and local soil conserva- 
tion districts. No such provisions are 
contained in the small reclamation proj- 
ects statutes. At a time when our Nation 
is suffering great natural resource losses 
from extensive soil erosion, it is unwise 
indeed not to require land treatment 
measures designed to retard such costly 
erosion. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think that a 
single Member here could dispute the ex- 
cellent work which the Soil Conservation 
Service has done under Public Law 566. 
During the 12 years since its enactment, 
and it was enacted and was operating 
when the Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956 was considered, 729 projects have 
been approved by the Department of 
Agriculture. These 729 projects con- 
stitute 4,336 single purpose floodwater 
retarding structures, 280 multiple pur- 
pose structures, and 29 other single pur- 
pose structures. The total drainage area 
encompassed by these 729 projects covers 
41,486,600 acres of America’s valuable 
land. Through fiscal year 1965, the 
floodwater storage capacity of these 729 
projects was an astounding 3,675,174 
acre-feet; sediment storage was 633,771 
acre-feet; and water supply storage for 
municipal, recreation, and irrigation 
purposes was an additional 431,151 acre- 
feet. 

In addition to projects approved by the 
Department of Agriculture, another 1,211 
projects have been approved for planning 
which would encompass a drainage area 
of an additional 84,124,800 acres. Fur- 
thermore, some 2,502 applications have 
been filed for even more watershed proj- 
ects which would encompass a drainage 
area of an astounding 181,617,600 acres. 

Mr. Speaker, if these proposed projects 
and this fantastic program are allowed 
to suffer because of the administrative 
disruption and jurisdictional conflicts 
which will result if we enact this unwise 
bill, S. 602, today, then we have per- 
mitted a great injustice to the develop- 
ment of this Nation’s resources to have 
come about. I just cannot imagine us 
permitting those projects for which our 
local people have worked so hard to be 
jeopardized by the provisions of this bill 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report before us should be voted 
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down overwhelmingly. By its enact- 
ment, the Bureau of Reclamation would 
be undertaking an expanded program 
which would presumably require new of- 
fices and new personnel to serve the ad- 
ditional 31 Eastern States in carrying 
out this unnecessary duplication of au- 
thority. Furthermore, the expansion of 
the small reclamation projects program 
into an additional 31 States of the Un- 
ion would include them in a program of 
new irrigation development. Such a new 
program might have far-reaching 
effects, and I suggest, as others have to- 
day, that such an expansion should be 
considered much more carefully by the 
Congress before the adoption of such a 
far-reaching policy change. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 
demonstrate the same judgment that it 
did 10 years ago and prohibit the ex- 
tension of the small reclamation projects 
program to all the States of the Union. 
I urge the Members to vote down this 
conference report, and I am confident 
that we will, giving notice to the con- 
ferees to strike any provisions to expand 
the act beyond the original 17 Western 
States. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the conference report. 

I do not believe any of us here feel 
more deeply than I do that we need to 
look after our own country, and all the 
obligations we have and all the expendi- 
tures with which we are faced should 
not at any time cause us to give less 
attention to our own country. However, 
in the present case, there is a great deal 
more involved than might appear on the 
surface. 

In my opinion, from the start, there 
has been a desire by the Department of 
Interior to become the Department for 
the eastern part of the United States. 
There has been a constant drive in that 
direction. If we were to pass this bill 
and if it becomes law, the Department of 
Interior as it now stands is not fitted, 
nor does it have offices, nor does it have 
any other capacity to know what it is 
doing in this area. So we would be 
faced immediately with having to set up 
an expansion of that Department over 
the eastern part of the United States and 
therefore duplicate what we have now in 
the Corps of Engineers and in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

We just had a little taste of what it 
means when we get people into an area 
where they are not experienced. The 
Congress passed a bill last year—and 
when I say that, I say it with admira- 
tion for my colleague, the gentleman 
from Colorado, for whom I have the 
highest regard, as high as I have for 
any man in the Congress, and no man 
has higher standards—but that bill was 
passed with the best intention approxi- 
mately a year ago. It permitted charg- 
ing for the use of certain reservoir facili- 
ties, though those in my area would or 
should have been excluded, for they do 
not qualify. 

Approximately a month or so ago, fees 
were charged for the right to go down a 
road on one’s own farm, which had been 
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flooded by the Government against the 
desire of the owner. They started to 
charge the owner fees—the same type of 
thing was started elsewhere. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to be sure we understand each 
other. It was not the Department of 
Interior that issued those regulations. 
It was the Corps of Engineers. What 
the Corps of Engineers proposed was not 
the intent in the legislation which later 
became law. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. Fol- 
lowing the direction of the act as they 
interpreted it, and they did after it 
became law, charge the fees. 

My friend from Colorado said this was 
not intended by the act. Relying on his 
statement, we got a great deal of change 
in the regulations, and I appreciate his 
help on it. 

But the point is, in carrying out that 
law, at the instance of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, they were doing something 
they did not know about. 

I go back a long way. I was around, 
and I was before the Democratic Plat- 
form Committee in 1952, and I got them 
to include watershed and flood pre- 
vention. The Republicans won that 
year, and our subcommittee provided $5 
million to set up these pilot projects 
throughout the country, which led to 
Public Law 566. 

Now, I come back to this. If there is 
a need and a desire for this type program 
in the eastern part of the United States 
or other States, other than the 17, it 
should be put under those departments 
where personnel and offices and experi- 
ence are available, and not under an 
organization that has 17 States, that 
would like to be national in its scope. 
It would just be a beginning of the ex- 
pansion of the Department of the In- 
terior, as a duplicate for other depart- 
ments. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

May I ask the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, Chairman ASPINALL one question: 
Can the gentleman in this House give us 
the names of three persons on the east- 
ern seaboard who have asked for this— 
just three out of the whole eastern 
seaboard? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I believe we have had 
requests from individuals of the east. 
They were not formally before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COOLEY. They were not before 
the committee? What does the gentle- 
man mean by that? Did somebody just 
whisper that to the gentleman? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Just a minute, if the 
gentieman will yield? When my friend 
is pointing the finger of neglect, where 
was he when this legislation was ap- 
proved without opposition under sus- 
pension of the rules procedure in this 
House? 

Mr. COOLEY. That was because we 
did not have any notice. In fact, the 
Department of Agriculture had no op- 
portunity to submit its views upon the 
amendment, expanding the Reclamation 
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Act throughout the United States, before 
it was written into the Senate bill by the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Under the procedures by 
which this bill was considered in the 
House, very few Members were aware 
that it had been amended in committee 
to provide for a major territorial exten- 
sion of authority. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not yield further. 

The point I am making is this: Let us 
continue to help our friend WAYNE As- 
PINALL and his committee and the 17 
States, but let us not turn the rest of the 
country over to this department which 
does not understand it. If we need these 
programs, let us give them to those areas 
where we have experienced people, with 
officers, who know what they are doing. 

We do not have the money, the time or 
the personnel to put the Interior Depart- 
ment all along the eastern part of the 
United States. 

I believe you will help us by voting 
down this conference report. Thereby 
we will have more money and more time 
to help Wayne with his own section. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I state, as 
chairman of the committee, as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor], 
presents his position here this afternoon, 
there is no man who is more careful in 
his presentations before our committee, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, which is not a sectional commit- 
tee but happens to be a national commit- 
tee and in many respects an international 
committee. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is also very careful about the 
interests of the rest of the United States 
as he serves upon the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and I wish to 
pay this tribute to him. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I thank my chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, and Members of the 
House, it has been a long time since it has 
been my privilege in the House to listen 
to as much misinformation as has been 
given to the Members of the House on 
a conference report today, though this 
has been given with all good intention by 
the people who have spoken against the 
conference report. 

What is involved? 

The Small Reclamation Projects Act 
was passed and has become the law of the 
land and applies to the 17 Western 
States. It is forced on nobody. The In- 
terior Department does not set itself up 
for the handling of water affairs. 

By the way, it should be amusing to 
the Members to hear that the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which has been handling 
the water affairs of this country since its 
establishment in 1902, does not know 
anything about it, but a bureau which 
was established in the Department of 
Agriculture only a few years ago knows 
all about it. That is rather strange. 

The projects which will be authorized 
under this bill can be anywhere in the 
United States. How does one go about 
getting them? No Government agency 
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forces anything upon anyone. If a local 
community decides it would like to take 
advantage of this act, known as the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act, the peo- 
ple get together, and they draft their 
own engineering, or they may use their 
own money to ask the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to examine the area and to de- 
termine whether or not a project can be 
built. If their own engineer or the Bu- 
reau, through the use of their private 
financing, agrees that a project can be 
built for the purposes of the act—the 
principal one must be reclamation, but 
it could be for water use or it could be for 
municipal and industrial water, or it 
could be for fish and wildlife and recrea- 
tion and the other things in the act— 
then they come to the Congress or to the 
Bureau of Reclamation and ask whether 
there is sufficient money for them to 
make an application to be given a grant, 
to be repaid in accordance with a con- 
tract they would enter into with the U.S. 
Government. 

Now, the Secretary of the Interior, on 
the 12th day of July 1966, just an- 
nounced the signing of departmentwide 
agreements with 54 soil and water con- 
servation districts authorized by the 
Small Watershed Act referred to by the 
opponents of this bill, bringing the total 
of such agreements to 386 in the 41 
States of the Union. 

The other States of the Union outside 
of the Western States are entitled to this. 
It is not going to be an economy vote. 
There is going to be $100 million in this 
project whether or not it applies to the 
western States alone or whether it ap- 
plies to all of the United States. 

How would you like to go back home 
and have somebody campaign against 
you, you who come from part of the 
drought-stricken East and drought- 
stricken South at the present time, and 
have them look at you and say, “Look, 
we would like to have some of that money 
going to the 17 Western States, but you 
voted against giving us the privilege as 
American citizens of having that same 
right that you would have if you lived 
west of the 98th parallel.” 

Now, the important thing in the dif- 
ference between the regular reclama- 
tion fund and this fund is that the basic 
reclamation fund is contributed to by the 
17 Western States. That is why it does 
not apply to all of the United States. 
But where does the money come from in 
the small reclamation projects fund? It 
is a draft on the General Treasury. Now, 
this bill is going to go through. If this 
conference report is defeated, the same 
amount of money will be in it. We will 
go back to conference and the Senate 
will say, We agree there should be $100 
million in the project. The House agrees 
there should be $100 million in the proj- 
ect. However, only those citizens who 
are fortunate enough to live west of the 
98th parallel get any benefit from it, 
while those who live in the metropolitan 
East, where most of the people of the 
United States live, are going to have to 
use their tax dollars to pay for it, but 
you citizens are not going to be able to 
get any benefit out of it.” 

There is not a Member who represents 
the East on either side of the aisle who 
does not have an area at the present time 
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where you have a need for municipal and 
industrial water, particularly you men 
who live outside of the large concentra- 
tions of people where you have your 
farmers supplying that area and where 
they supply not the surplus crops which 
are worrying the Department of Agri- 
culture but the other crops. 

By the way, I wish that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would at least be 
consistent. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture just got through telling everybody 
that he is getting rid of his surplus food 
crops which may be in short supply. I 
never knew that the Department of Agri- 
culture ever came along and supported 
the so-called row crops since we have 
gotten rid of supporting potatoes. That 
is what is involved in supporting this act. 
The people down in West Virginia, in 
Virginia, and in the eastern part of the 
United States, in Ohio, Illinois, and In- 
diana, need this bill. If they want .t, 
that is. Nobody forces it on them. It 
will not create any new bureau. It will 
not create any new group of people that 
= going to have to be put on the pay- 
roll. 

The fact of the matter is I can recall 
when the Small Projects Act was passed. 
Those who supported it got up and said 
it would not increase the number of peo- 
ple in the Department of Agriculture. 
You should see the number of people they 
have working down there now on this 
same project. 

This will not happen in this area. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I shall be happy to 
yield to my distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Saytor], for whom I have 
a very high regard, to answer two 
questions. 

Allegations or statements have been 
made by other speakers. One such alle- 
gation or statement which has been made 
is to the effect that if we approve this 
conference report, then the Department 
of the Interior and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation will expand their personnel and 
their offices to 31 other States. 

Is that an accurate fact or statement 
or is it not? 

Mr.SAYLOR. This is not an accurate 
statement, because the Bureau of Recla- 
mation only exercises supervisory ca- 
pacity. 

The local people must pay for their 
own engineering. They can either hire 
their own engineers and submit their 
plans, or they can use their own money 
and give it to the Bureau of Reclamation 
and ask them to do it. 

This has been done in a number of the 
Western States. It has been done in 
both ways. However, the only thing 
that will affect it after a project is built 
is the supervision of the project; that is 
all. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
yield further, well, let me localize it, if I 
may. 

To my knowledge the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation does not have any offices in the 
State of Michigan. I presume we have 
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a need and probably a desire to have a 
watershed project of this sort in the 
State of Michigan. Such office might 
be obtained under the existing law, Pub- 
lic Law 566. 

But if this legislation passes they 
might exercise their prerogative under 
this legislation. 

Would this mean that the Bureau of 
Reclamation would then move in with 
an office in the State of Michigan? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. It does not. We have 
been assured by the Department of the 
Interior that the present personnel they 
have in their district offices are sufficient 
to take care of all of the needs of this 
program. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield further, the 
second question is this: Is this extra $100 
million a budgeted item contained in the 
President’s budget submitted in Janu- 
ary of this year? 

Mr.SAYLOR. This is not a budgeted 
item. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a total authorization for just $100 mil- 
lion. This is not an annual appropria- 
tion. No part of this is budgeted in the 
year 1967 and it is not likely that any 
will be necessary for fiscal year 1968, al- 
though the Department is getting close 
to the final use of the total funds author- 
ized originally, the $100 million, 10 years 
ago. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I shall be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
happen to sit on the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations which deals with the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

And, Mr. Speaker, may I say that those 
in the Bureau of Reclamation do super- 
vise, inspect, and travel to look at all the 
projects that are presently in operation 
in the 17 States. They have that re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe that my 
friends on this committee would approve 
a program of making these loans in the 
other 31 States and at the same time 
saying there would be no supervision, in- 
spection, or travel to or expenditure on 
the part of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe any of 
us could go for a program of that type, 
and may I say in the 17 States they do 
not handle the operations of these pro- 
grams in this way. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Dominy admitted 
this year that they have expended more 
in several instances, far beyond the will 
of the Congress. They have promised 
not to do it any more. 

Mr. Speaker, one cannot have a pro- 
‘gram of this nature without someone 
supervising it. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Dominy’s testi- 
mony was with respect to the Bureau of 
Reclamation projects. His testimony 
did not apply to the small reclamation 
projects. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAyLor] 
upon his fine statement and say that I 
support this legislation to provide water 
programs on small streams through the 
Department of Interior for our Eastern 
States. 

I wish to indicate to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor] that I 
have spoken to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLor] from time to 
time, urging that this legislation be 
passed. So there is interest of basic 
nature in this legislation. 

There has been questions raised on the 
floor of the House today as to whether 
any interested person from the East has 
asked for this legislation. Yes, of course, 
I have consistently been a Member that 
requested prompt action. 

Mr. Speaker, as I represent part of the 
city of Pittsburgh and surrounding sub- 
urbs, with a few farms, one can say, 
“What interest do you have in such leg- 
islation?” 

My brother and I operate one of the 
larger sheep and cattle ranches in south- 
western Pennsylvania as a business. We 
are able to stand the harsh effects of the 
4-year drought that has created emer- 
gency conditions for our farmers and 
ranchers in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, but to many small family type 
farms, this means disaster. 

Unless we in the Eastern States have 
adequate small stream management, as 
a complete project, it does little good for 
each farmer, or rancher to try to pre- 
vent erosion, and loss of good pasture 
land because of gouging and course 
changes due to quick runoff, spring 
rises of water levels, and flash floods. At 
present in Greene County, Pa., we 
just have to let the good bottom pas- 
ture land be gouged away, and the land 
permanently lost for future generations. 
If the program is not set for the com- 
plete small stream complex in this area, 
there is little use doing anything indi- 
vidually by each farmer or rancher. 
With individual action, the costs are 
high, the benefits temporary, so it is just 
easier to let the land wash away, and 
buy other land. This is an economic loss 
and disaster for hilly and mountainous 
pasture regions like Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. I strongly urge this pro- 
gram and worthwhile help for our good 
hardworking farmers. 

My brother and I use 450 to 500 acres 
and have had 500 head of sheep and cat- 
tle. We are eastern ranchers, not farm- 
ers, in the good Johnson tradition. 
From my own personal experience I can 
say the past 4 years of drought have 
caused tremendous losses, and have been 
disastrous to western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia farms and ranches. The 
lack of water has put many small farm- 
ers completely out of business. 


Mr. 
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This legislation will authorize small 
stream projects for the 50 States, which 
authorization is already in effect for the 
17 Midwestern and Western States. 

In view of the extreme drought condi- 
tions in the Eastern States over the past 
4 years, and in the whole Appalachian 
region, a vote against this conference re- 
port is against a fair share of water as- 
sistance for the Appalachian region, and 
a vote against assisting our farmers in 
the same way the 17 Midwest and West- 
ern States are aided by U.S. programs. 
This action will not increase the $100 
million authorization but will permit 
eastern farmers and ranchers, as well as 
all the 50 States, to participate in the 
U.S. small stream programs, now author- 
ized for only 17 States. We people in 
the 50 States all pay our taxes for these 
programs, and it is outrageous that there 
is discrimination in favor of 17 States, 
and all States and their taxpaying citi- 
zens can not equally participate and 
benefit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has again expired. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, first of all, for yielding to me and 
to observe that I think he has been quite 
fair and generous in the distribution of 
his time among others of us from three 
other committees of the House who have 
very serious reservations about the wis- 
dom of this legislation, 

I am not opposed to the Department 
of the Interior. I think it is doing a mar- 
velous job. Icertainly have great respect 
for the distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior [Mr. As- 
PINALL]. I like the Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior and I regard 
him as a good personal friend. So I am 
certainly not opposed to these gentle- 
men. But I am opposed to the proposi- 
tion of putting the Department of the 
Interior or any other agency in com- 
petition with the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture 
which for 12 long years has done a truly 
outstanding job in this small watershed- 
upstream soil conservation-flood protec- 
tion program. I do not believe that they 
need any competition or any interference. 

I think Public Law 566, enacted back 
in 1954 by this Congress, is probably one 
of the outstanding examples of congres- 
sional creativity. It was in every sense a 
bipartisan creation of the Congress. In 
these 12 years it has done magnificently. 
It has met with general and universal 
acceptance all over the country. 

Let me remind you that 49 States of 
our Union have found in these small 
watershed programs that have been 
built by the Soil Conservation Service 
the answer to many of their prob- 
lems. Forty-three States of our 
Union have passed some 285 separate 
statutes enabling them to partici- 
pate in this program, There have 
been 2,405 separate applications from 
that many different little scattered com- 
munities all over the country to the Soil 
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Conservation Service for such programs 
covering 174 million acres of land. The 
program has stimulated more than $400 
million in local investments in soil and 
water conservation. 

This is not just a flood control pro- 
gram. This program includes irrigation. 
This program includes sediment and ero- 
sion control. This program includes rec- 
reation. It includes municipal water 
supplies. It has been a magnificent suc- 
cess. 

I see no reason for bringing in another 
agency or a superproliferation of addi- 
tional departmental structures into com- 
petition with this agency that has done 
such a great job—and a great job re- 
mains to be done. 

The Soil Conservation Service, when- 
ever it goes into an area and builds these 
little upstream dams, requires the farm- 
ers and every landowner to sign an 
agreement to do those things that will 
preserve the soil and hold it there, such 
as terracing their lands and cover crop- 
ping their acres so as to hold every inch 
of that topsoil in place. I do not think 
you can approach these problems on a 
scatter-gun basis. I do not think it is 
wise. I do not think it is wise, since we 
have done so well, to go into another 
additional and in some ways competitive 
program, which is not, to the best of my 
knowledge, required. 

So I submit that the conference report 
should be rejected and voted down. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hacen]. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I appear chiefly to express a 
different opinion from that of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PoaceE] and do not agree that this exten- 
sion of coverage represents any threat 
to the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture or the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also in reference to the gentleman 
from Florida, and his argument that this 
$100 million represents a violation of 
President Johnson's admonition against 
Congress adding expenditure programs. 
The conference report represents an au- 
thorization—not an appropriation—and 
it does have administration support 
through the Interior Department. As a 
matter of fact the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is not opposing the authorization. 
The only argument is about the amend- 
ment to the original bill which was put 
in by the very able gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor] to extend 
this program outside the 17 so-called 
reclamation States. 

There has been talk of duplication. If 
there is any duplication in here perhaps 
the Small Watershed Protection Act 
should be abolished because as I under- 
stand it that was enacted after the Small 
Projects Act was put into being and was 
justified on a basis of providing a dif- 
ferent type of program. This must be 
true because currently both programs 
are operating well side by side in the 
Western States. 

I have a 10-page memorandum here 
distinguishing between them and it 
shows that they do not duplicate each 
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other. The Watershed Protection Act is 
primarily a soil conservation act and the 
Small Projects Act is a water conserva- 
tion act. I do not see how anyone from 
the East could deny to their rural and 
urban residents these same privileges 
that we have in the West of having both 
programs which complement each other 
rather than duplicating each other. 

The simple fact is that the Watershed 
Protection Act does not reach the same 
problems that are reached by the Small 
Projects Act. That is precisely the rea- 
son that they were both approved by the 
Congress and the reason that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sartor], 
secured this amendment of the basic 
Small Projects Act. He wants to put all 
States on a par with these Western 
States. The issue of money has no rele- 
vance here. The $100 million authoriza- 
tion has no relationship whatsoever to 
the extension of the program to the East- 
ern States. The $100 million authoriza- 
tion will be granted regardless of whether 
or not the program is extended to the 
Eastern States. 

Do not deprive the Eastern States of 
the same privilege we have in the West. 
Furthermore, do not deprive Western 
States of an authorization which is des- 
perately needed as quickly as possible. 
I have two water projects, the whole fu- 
ture of which depend upon early enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, may I 
be advised of the time I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Colorado has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
those circumstances I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Coo.Ley], the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Conservation of 
the Committee on Agriculture, I rise in 
opposition to this report, and hope that 
it will be defeated, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, having 
only a brief time, I wish to make a few 
observations. It is strange to me that 
this great committee should bring this 
conference report before the House with 
this objectionable feature in it. I asked 
the chairman to name me three men on 
the eastern seaboard who had asked for 
this legislation, and who wanted this 
legislation. He could not name one. 

You did not have hearings. You did 
not give the Secretary of Agriculture a 
Chinaman’s chance to come before the 
committee and present his view. 

Because of the procedures under which 
this bill was handled in the House, I 
first became aware of the amendment, 
extending to all the 50 States the author- 
ity of the Small Reclamation Project Act, 
when I received a copy of the Secretary 
of Agriculture’s letter of May 5, 1966, to 
the chairman of the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. The letter ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 16, 1966, page 13456. 
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In this letter, which has the Bureau of 
the Budget’s approval, the Secretary of 
Agriculture voices his strong opposition 
to the extension of this authority and 
documents the reasons therefor. 

In answer to questions raised here, I 
quote from the letter: 

The Bureau of Reclamation would be re- 
quired to set up new Offices and new person- 
nel to serve the 31 eastern States to carry out 
this duplication of authority irrespective of 


the need for increased agricultural produc- 
tion, 


This is the Secretary of Agriculture 
speaking. He has not endorsed this bill. 
He has not been given the courtesy of 
an invitation to come before the com- 
mittee. 

This issue before us today was thor- 
oughly thrashed out in the Congress 
more than 10 years ago. I think it was 
properly settled at that time. Now the 
conference report on S. 602 proposes to 
reverse this previous action of the Con- 
gress. Since I was a part of this previous 
action, I would like to review briefly the 
legislative history in 1955 on this point. 

On April 27, 1955, Representative 
Engle introduced H.R. 5881 which would 
supplement the Federal reclamation laws 
to authorize the Secretary of Interior to 
provide Federal assistance in the devel- 
opment of small reclamation projects by 
non-Federal organizations in all 48 
States and the then territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

On May 4, 1955, the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs reported 
Mr. Engle’s bill. 

On May 26, 1955, H.R. 5881 was debated 
on the floor of the House. An amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Jones of Alabama 
provided that the Secretary of Interior 
would furnish assistance under the bill 
in the 17 western reclamation States, and 
that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
furnish the assistance authorized by the 
bill in the 31 Eastern States and Hawaii 
and Alaska. 

Opposition was expressed vigorously 
in debate, to making the reclamation 
program of the Interior Department 
nationwide. In this debate I said, and 
I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 26, 1955: 

I will vote for the Jones amendment and 
I will vote against the bill if the Jones 
amendment is not adopted. The gentleman 
will say to the House that unless we adopt 
the Jones amendment the Interior Depart- 
ment will be extended into 31 additional 
States. 


The House adopted the Jones amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel this is ample proof 
that this body did give careful consider- 
ation to extending the authority of this 
act to all the States, and after thorough 
debate, rejected the proposal. 

My conviction remains the same now 
as in 1955. I have quoted from the let- 
ter of the Secretary of Agriculture, agree- 
ing with my position. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly, I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am not a 
great friend or supporter of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Therefore I would like 
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to ask the gentleman this question: Is 
there any evidence that the Secretary of 
the Interior would agree with the quota- 
tion just read of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. COOLEY. I have no idea what 
the Secretary of the Interior would agree 
to, but I imagine that he approved this 
in the committee. Here you come out 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, for 
whom I have a great respect, saying that 
you would have to open up new offices 
in Michigan. You would have to employ 
new personnel all over these 31 Eastern 
States. I do not know of anyone on the 
eastern seaboard who has asked for this. 
Why should it be given to us when we 
are not asking for it? 

I ask that the conference report be 
rejected. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining 4 minutes to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Reclamation, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Rocers.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. I wonder if the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas can tell 
the House what will happen if this con- 
ference report is rejected? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The chances 
are that if the conference report is re- 
jected on the grounds that are being 
argued here, all of the money contained 
in the bill will be available to the 17 
Western States. All of the Eastern 
States will be barred from participating 
in the program. 

I am at a loss to understand the logic 
advanced by the Members in the debate 
here today. The Small Reclamation 
Projects Act is presently applicable to the 
17 western reclamation States. The 
committee felt that if the Eastern States 
wanted to participate in this excellent 
program, they should be permitted to do 
so, and included the Eastern States in the 
bill. This was agreed upon in the con- 
ference report. If this conference re- 
port is adopted, all of the States in the 
United States would be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program. In other words, 
the amount of money available for this 
program would be available to all of the 
States. If the conference report is re- 
jected it means that all of this money 
contained in the program would be avail- 
able to only 17 States in the western part 
of the United States. 

Members from the Eastern States have 
been grossly misled by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Freeman. From the contents of 
Mr. Freeman’s remarks, he too has been 
grossly misled by someone. The argu- 
ment of Mr. Freeman that adoption of 
this conference report would jeopardize 
the Small Watersheds Act is completely 
falacious. The only reason that I can 
imagine for the opposition by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Corps of 
Engineers is one based upon power to 
control water development in the eastern 
portion of the United States. Do Secre- 
tary Freeman and the Corps of Engineers 
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fear that they will not be able to dictate 
to easterners the water programs in 
which they will be allowed to partici- 
pate? 

Any Member who votes to reject this 
conference report is voting to bar those 
citizens living outside of the reclamation- 
State area from participating in the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act. They 
will be voting to confine any water de- 
velopment of this Nation to the discre- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers and the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The programs handled by these two 
named Departments are also applicable 
in the reclamation States. Hence, the 
reclamation States have three programs 
of this type in which they can partici- 
pate. The Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs simply agreed to let the 
people in the other part of the United 
States increase their opportunities to ob- 
tain water relief from two chances to 
three. There is no increase in the 
amount of money involved, and there is 
no increase in the amount of operational 
expense involved. 

Speaking from a selfish standpoint, it 
would be to the benefit of the reclamation 
States—one of which I come from, to wit, 
Texas—that this conference report be 
rejected so that more money would be 
available to these Western States. How- 
ever, a battle has been fought for a long 
time under the able leadership of my 
good friend, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania, the Honorable Jon P. SAYLOR, 
to include the Eastern States in this 
program. He has at last succeeded in 
accomplishing this result, and I might 
say that I helped him. We in the recla- 
mation States do not wish to deny to 
those in the Eastern States the right to 
participate in good programs. 

The people in the Eastern States have 
one issue involved. They have the right 
to participate equally with the 17 western 
reclamation States in an excellent pro- 
gram that makes it possible for local 
groups to help meet their water needs. 
If they do not want this additional op- 
portunity, they certainly do not have to 
take it. This is the only issue involved 
and it is the decision that will be made 
today. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Will the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
give us an example of an operation of 
a $100 million program that would not 
require the operation of local offices? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The program 
is already in effect and it is a local pro- 
gram. It is not a program of construc- 
tion, or operation, or anything else. It 
is simply a loan program. There may 
need to be a few additional employees 
to process loan applications and make 
inspections. We are taking in 33 addi- 
tional States in a going program, already 
staffed. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I would 
think the gentleman from Texas has a 
fancy imagination, if he figures he will 
not have local offices. 
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Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of S. 602 and urge the 
House to adopt the conference report. 
This bill to amend the Small Reclama- 
tion Act of 1956 is very much needed to 
continue and expand the good work 
which has been accomplished in a co- 
operative effort between local agencies 
and the Federal Government over the 
past 10 years. 

This program successfully compli- 
ments the regular reclamation program 
which is basically designed to larger, 
more complex and costly development of 
our water resources. This act has 
stimulated and encouraged many small 
communities in developing supplemental 
water for irrigation. It has made it pos- 
sible for many areas to move forward 
economically. 

Agriculture in Idaho depends, to a 
large extent, upon the storage and di- 
version of water from streams to the arid 
lands. It is necessary to provide small 
storage reservoirs in some localities to 
store the spring runoff for use on the 
farms. This program has been of spe- 
cial assistance to those not in the larger 
drainage areas and basins where water 
is more readily and easily conserved. 

This act over the past years has per- 
mitted local agencies to develop plans 
and to construct facilities to improve 
the water supply. And I am pleased to 
report that economically this has been 
justified. Basically, this is a loan pro- 
gram under which loans are advanced to 
local districts and then repaid to the 
Federal Government from the proceeds 
received from the benefits of the project. 
It is my understanding that more than 
95 percent of the money used has been 
in the form of loans and that there has 
not been a single default or delinquent 
account. This is a spendid record and 
I support the continuation of this pro- 
gram and urge the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have listened with interest to the 
arguments pro and con this afternoon 
and have decided to, and will, support 
the conference report. 

I do not consider a negative vote on 
this report to be a vote for economy. 
The needs of this country in the fields of 
reclamation will not be met for a long, 
long time. We cannot have too much 
water, as drought-stricken area after 
drought-stricken area now know. The 
100 million authority will be needed. 
The question is simply whether the 
benefits thereof will be limited to the 
17 Western States or shared by the coun- 
try as a whole. These funds do not 
come out of the reclamation fund but 
from a general draft on the Treasury. 
I suppose from an absolutely selfish 
standpoint I should oppose the report 
because extending the benefits of this 
act into States other than my own and 
the other 16 in the West will, to a cer- 
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tain extent, deplete the amount avail- 
able for projects in my own State. 

I do not believe, however, we can take 
such a provincial view of the water needs 
of this country. Neither do I believe, 
from the standpoint of self-interest, we 
should do so. The Northwest is very 
proud of its water resources. Our entire 
congressional delegation has very jeal- 
ously been guarding the waters of the 
Columbia River which we will need for 
our future development. If we are to 
be able to use and develop what we have 
and need, we must not deny to others 
that same right. I therefore am pleased 
to support the conferees on this matter. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 

Without objection, the previous ques- 
tion is ordered. 

The question is on the conference 
report. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
Sion (demanded by Mr. AsprnaLL) there 
were—ayes 57, noes 46. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 136, nays 204, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 91, as follows: 


[Roll No. 173] 
YEAS—136 
Adams ` Pool 
Albert Wiliam D. Price 
Annunzio Fraser Race 
Aspinall Friedel Rees 
Barrett Fulton, Pa. Reid, III 
Bates G 0 Reifel 
Battin Grabowski Reinecke 
Bell Gubser Resnick 
Bennett Hagen, Calif. Reuss 
rry alpern Rhodes, Ariz. 
B Hanna Rhodes, Pa. 
Boland Hansen, Idaho Rivers, Alaska 
Bolling Haw: Rogers, Colo 
Brademas Holifield Rogers, Tex. 
Brown, Calif. Holand Ronan 
Brown, Clar- Hosmer Rooney, Pa 
ence J., Jr. Jacobs Rosenthal 
Burke Joelson Rostenkowski 
Burton, Utah Johnson, Calif. Roybal 
Byrne, Pa. Johnson, Pa Rumsfeld 
Byrnes, Wis King, Calif. Ryan 
Cameron King, Utah Saylor 
Carey Kupferman Schneebeli 
Chamberlain Laird Schweiker 
Clausen, Langen Sisk 
Don H. Love Skubitz 
Clevenger McDade Smith, N.Y 
e McFall Stafford 
Conte McGrath Stalbaum 
Corman McVicker Stratton 
Curtin Martin, Mass. Taylor 
Daddario Martin, Nebr, Thomas 
Dent Ma Tunney 
Denton May Tupper 
Diggs Meeds 
Donohue Moorhead Van Deerlin 
ski Morris Vanik 
Duncan, Oreg. Morse Vigorito 
al Morton Waldie 
Edwards, Calif. Moss Walker, N. Mex. 
Erlenborn ix Weltner 
Farnum O'Hara, III White, Tex. 
Fascell O'Konski Widnall 
Feighan Olsen, Mont. Wolff 
ood O'Neill, Mass. Wyatt 
Foley Pepper 
Ford, Gerald R. Philbin 
NAYS—204 
Abbitt Anderson, Andrews, 
Abernethy Tenn. Glenn 
Adair Andrews, Ashley 
Addabbo George W Ashmore 


Ayres Halleck Olson, Minn 
Bandstra Hamilton O'Neal, Ga. 
Belcher Hanley Ottinger 
tts Hansen,Iowa Passman 
Blatnik Hardy Patman 
Boiton Harsha Patten 
Bow Harvey, Ind. Pelly 
Bray Harvey, Mich. Perkins 
Brock Hathaway Pickle 
Brooks Hays Pike 
Broomfield Hechler Pirnie 
Broyhill, N.C. Helstoski Poage 
Broyhill, Va. Herlong Poff 
Buchanan Hicks Pucinski 
Burleson Horton Purcell 
Callan Howard Quie 
Callaway Hull Quillen 
Carter Huot Ran: 
Casey Hutchinson Reid, N.Y. 
Cederberg Ichord Rivers, S.C 
Clancy Jarman Robison 
Clark Jennings Rodino 
Clawson, Del Johnson, Okla. Rogers, Fla. 
Cleveland Jonas Rooney, N.Y. 
Collier Jones, Ala. Roudebush 
Colmer Jones, Mo. Roush 
Conable Jones, N.C. Satterfield 
Cooley Karsten Scheuer 
Cramer Karth Schisler 
Culver Kastenmeier Schmidhauser 
Cunningham ee Secrest 
Daniels Kelly Selden 
Davis, Ga Keogh Shipley 
Davis, Wis. Kornegay Shriver 
de la Garza Krebs Sikes 
Derwinski Kunkel Slack 
Devine Smith, Calif. 
Dickinson Latta Smith, Va. 
Dole Lennon Smith, Iowa 
Dorn Lipscomb Springer 
Dowdy McCarthy Stanton 
Downing McClory Steed 
Duncan, Tenn, McCulloch Stubblefield 
Edwards, Ala. McDowell Sullivan 
Evins, Tenn. McEwen Talcott 
Fallon McMillan Teague, Calif. 
Fino MacGregor Teague, Tex 
Fogarty Machen Tenzer 
Fountain Mackay Thompson, Tex. 
Fulton, Tenn. Mahon Thomson, Wis. 
Fuqua Mailliard Tuck 
Garmatz Marsh Utt 
Gettys Ma Vivian 
Gilbert Matthews Waggonner 
Gilligan Michel Walker, Miss. 
Gonzalez Minish Watson 
Goodell Minshall Watts 
Gray Mize Whitener 
Green, Pa Moore Whitten 
Greigg Mosher Williams 
Grider Multer Wright 
Gross Murphy, I1 Yates 
Gurney Natcher Young 
Hal Nelsen Younger 
Hall O'Hara, Mich. Zablocki 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Dow 
NOT VOTING—91 
Anderson, III. Flynt Morrison 
Andrews, Frelinghuysen Murphy, N.Y. 
N. Dak. Gallagher Murray 
Arends Gathings Nedzi 
Ashbrook Gibbons O'Brien 
Baring Green, Oreg Powell 
Beckworth Gi Redlin 
2s Grover Roberts 
Burton, Calif. Hagan, Roncalio 
Cabell Hansen, Wash. St Germain 
Cahill Hébert St. Onge 
Celler Henderson Scott 
Chelf Hungate Senner 
Conyers Sickles 
Corbett Keith Staggers 
Craley King, N.Y Stephens 
Curtis Kirwan Sweeney 
Dague Kluczynski Thompson, N. J. 
Dawson Leggett Tod 
Delaney Long, La. Toll 
Dingell Long, Md Trimble 
Dwyer Macdonald Tuten 
Edmondson Mackie Udall 
Edwards, La, Madden Watkins 
Ellsworth Martin, Ala. Whalley 
Evans, Colo, Miller White, Idaho 
Everett Mills lis 
Mink Wilson, Bob 
ey Moeller Wilson, 
Findley Monagan Charles H. 
Fisher Wydler 
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So the conference report was rejected. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Sweeney for, with Mr. Tuten against. 

Mr. Miller for, with Mr. Roberts against. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson for, with Mr. Hébert 
against. 

Mr. Leggett for, with Mr. Long of Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr, Burton of California for, with Mr. 
Henderson against. 

Mr. Corbett for, 
against. 

Mr. Cahill for, with Mr. Martin of Ala- 
bama against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Boggs with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Frelinghuysen, 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Grover. 

. Farbstein with Mr. Wydler. 

. O’Brien with Mr. King of New York. 
Macdonald with Mr. Keith. 

Madden with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 
. St. Onge with Mr. Watkins. 

. Kirwan with Mr. Findley. 

Gallagher with Mrs. Dwyer. 

. Kluczynski with Mr. Andrews of North 
ta. 
Senner with Mr. Whalley. 

Staggers with Mr. Dague. 

Cooley with Mr. Curtis. 

Evans with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Flynt with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Nedzi with Mr. Murray. 

Murphy of New York with Mr. Mor- 


with Mr. Bob Wilson 
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Mills with Mr. Moeller. 

Udall with Mr. Willis. 

White of Idaho with Mr. Toll. 
Trimble with Mr. Thompson of New 
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Mr. Roncalio with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Edwards of 
Louisiana. 
Mr. Everett with Mr. Gibbons. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mrs. 
Griffiths. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Hungate with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Gathings with Mr. Mackie. 


Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. EVINS of Tennes- 
see, Mr. FULTON of Tennessee, Mr. OT- 
TINGER, Mr. VIVIAN, Mr. O’HARA of 
Michigan, Mr. BETTS, Mr. LATTA, Mr. 
STANTON, and Mr. BRAY changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. O’KONSKI changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. DOW changed his vote from “nay” 
to “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NASA AUTHORIZATION FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1967—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 

I call up the conference report on the bill 

(H.R. 14324) to authorize appropriations 

to the National Aeronautics and Space 
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Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and ad- 
ministrative operations, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 1748) 


The committee of conference on the. dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14324) to authorize appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construction 
of facilities, and administrative operations, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following; “That there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration the sum of 
$5,000,419,000, as follows: 

“(a) For ‘Research and development,’ $4,- 
248,600,000, for the following programs: 

“(1) Gemini, $40,600,000; 

“(2) Apollo $2,974,200,000; 

“(3) Advanced missions, $8,000,000; 

“(4) Physics and astronomy, $129,900,000; 

“(5) Lumar and planetary exploration, 
$210,900,000; 

(6) Bioscience, $35,400,000; 

“(7) Meteorological satellites, $43,600,000; 

“(8) Communication and applications 
technology satellites, $26,400,000; 

“(9) Launch vehicle development, $33,- 
700,000; 

(10) Launch vehicle procurement, $142,- 
750,000; 

(11) Space vehicle systems, $36,000,000; 

(12) Electronics systems, $36,800,000; 

13) Human factor systems, $17,000,000; 

"(14) Basic research, $23,000,000; 

(15) Space power and electric propulsion 
systems, $44,500,000; 

“(16) Nuclear rockets, $53,000,000; 

“(17) Chemical propulsion, $41,000,000; 

(18) Aeronautics, $35,000,000; 

“(19) Tracking and data acquisition, $270,- 


850,000; 
“(20) Sustaining university program, $41,- 


000,000; 

21) Technology utilization, $5,000,000. 

“(b) For ‘Construction of facilities,’ in- 
cluding land acquisitions, $95,919,000, as 
follows: 

“(1) Electronics Research Center, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, $7,500,000; 

“(2) Goddard Space Flight Center, Green- 
belt, Maryland, $710,000; 

“(3) Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, 
California, $350,000; 

“(4) John F. Kennedy Space Center, NASA, 
Kennedy Space Center, Florida, $37,876,000; 

“(5) Langley Research Center, Hampton, 
Virginia, $6,100,000; 

“(6) Lewis Research Center, Cleveland and 
Sandusky, Ohio, $16,000,000; 

“(T) Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, 
Texas, $12,800,000; 

“(8) Michoud Assembly Facility, 

and Slidell, Louisiana, $700,000; 

“(9) Mississippi Test Facility, Mississippi, 

$1,700,000; 


New 
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(10) Wallops Station, 
Vir, $205,000; 

“(11) Various locations, ' $6,478,000; 

“(12) Facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided for, $5,500,000. 

“(c) For ‘Administrative operations,’ 
$655,900,000. 

„(d) Appropriations for ‘Research and de- 
velopment’ may be used (1) for any items of 
a capital nature (other than acquisition of 
land) which may be required for the per- 
formance of research and development con- 
tracts and (2) for grants to nonprofit insti- 
tutions of higher education, or to nonprofit 
organizations whose primary purpose is the 
conduct of scientific research, for purchase or 
construction of additional research facilities; 
and title to such facilities shall be vested in 
the United States unless the Administrator 
determines that the national program of 
aeronautical and space activities will best be 
served by vesting title in any such grantee 
institution or organization. Each such grant 
shall be made under such conditions as the 
Administrator shall determine to be required 
to insure that the United States will receive 
therefrom benefit adequate to justify the 
making of that grant. None of the funds ap- 
propriated for ‘Research and development’ 
pursuant to this Act may be used for con- 
struction of any major facility, the estimated 
cost of which, including collateral equip- 
ment, exceeds $250,000, unless the Adminis- 
trator or his designee has notified the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate and the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the Sen- 
ate of the nature, location, and estimated 
cost of such facility. 

“(e) When so specified in an appropria- 
tion Act, (1) any amount appropriated for 
‘Research and development’ or for ‘Con- 
struction of facilities’ may remain available 
without fiscal year limitation, and (2) main- 
tenance and operation of facilities, and sup- 
port services contracts may be entered into 
under the ‘Administrative operations’ ap- 
propriation for periods not in excess of 
twelve months beginning at any time during 
the fiscal year. 

„(H) Appropriations made pursuant to 
subsection 1(c) may be used, but not to ex- 
ceed $35,000, for scientific consultations or 
extraordinary expenses upon the approval or 
authority of the Administrator and his de- 
termination shall be final and conclusive 
upon the accounting officers of the Govern- 
ment. 

“(g) No part of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to subsection 1(c) for maintenance, 
repairs, alterations, and minor construction 
shall be used for the construction of any new 
facility the estimated cost of which, includ- 
ing collateral equipment, exceeds $100,000. 

“(h) When so specified in an appropria- 
tion Act, any appropriation authorized under 
this Act to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration may initially be used, 
during the fiscal year 1967, to finance work 
or activities for which funds have been pro- 
vided in any other appropriation available 
to the Administration and appropriate ad- 
justments between such appropriations shall 
subsequently be made in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles. 

“Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), 
(8), (9), (10), and (11), of subsection 1(b) 
may, in the discretion of the Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, be varied upward 5 per centum 
to meet unusual cost variations, but the 
total cost of all work authorized under such 
paragraphs shall not exceed a total of $90,- 
419,000. 

“Sec. 3. Not to exceed one-half of 1 per 
centum of the funds appropriated pursuant 
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to subsection 1(a) hereof may be transferred 
to the ‘Construction of facilities’ appropria- 
tion, and, when so transferred, together with 
$10,000,000 of the funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to subsection 1(b) hereof (other than 
funds appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(12) of such subsection) shall be available 
for expenditure to construct, expand, or mod- 
ify laboratories and other installations at any 
location (including locations specified in sub- 
section 1(b)), if (1) the Administrator de- 
termines such action to be necessary because 
of changes in the national program of aero- 
nautical and space activities or new scientific 
or engineering developments, and (2) he de- 
termines that deferral of such action until 
the enactment of the next authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with the interest of 
the Nation in aeronautical and space activ- 
ities. The funds so made available may be 
expended to acquire, construct, convert, 
rehabilitate, or install permanent or tem- 
porary public works, including land acquisi- 
tion, site preparation, appurtenances, util- 
ities, and equipment. No portion of such 
sums may be obligated for expenditure or 
expended to construct, expand, or modify 
laboratories and other installations unless 
(A) a period of thirty days has passed after 
the Administrator or his designee has trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the President of the 
Senate and to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics of the House of Representatives 
and to the Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences of the Senate a written report 
containing a full and complete statement 
concerning (1) the nature of such construc- 
tion, expansion, or modification, (2) the cost 
thereof including the cost of any real estate 
action pertaining thereto, and (3) the reason 
why such construction, expansion, or modifi- 
cation is necessary in the national interest, 
or (B) each such committee before the ex- 
piration of such period has transmitted to 
the Administrator written notice to the effect 
that such committee has no objection to the 
proposed action. 

“Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act— 

(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program deleted 
by the Congress from requests as originally 
made to either the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics or the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 

“(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of the amount actually authorized 
for that particular program by sections 1(a) 
and 1(c), and 

“(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 


unless (A) a period of thirty days has passed 
after the receipt by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President of 
the Senate and each such committee of no- 
tice given by the Administrator or his des- 
ignee containing a full and complete state- 
ment of the action proposed to be taken and 
the facts and circumstances relied upon in 
support of such proposed action, or (B) each 
such committee before the expiration of such 
period has transmitted to the Administrator 
written notice to the effect that such com- 
mittee has no objection to the proposed 
action. 

“Sec. 5. It is the sense of Congress that it 
is in the national interest that consideration 
be given to geographical distribution of Fed- 
eral research funds whenever feasible, and 
that the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration should explore ways and means 
of distributing its research and development 
funds whenever feasible. 

“Src. 6. This Act may be cited as the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Authorization Act, 1967.“ 
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And the Senate agree to the same. 
GEORGE P. MILLER, 


CHARLES A. MOSHER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
LEN B. JORDAN, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 14324) to authorize 
appropriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for research and 
development, construction of facilities, and 
administrative operations, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The amendment of the Senate struck out 
all after the enacting clause in the House 
bill and substituted new language. The com- 
mittee of conference agreed to accept the 


Senate amendment with certain amend- 


ments proposed by the managers on the part 
of the House. 

The differences are explained as follows: 

For fiscal year 1967, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration requested 
authorization in the amount of $5,012,000,- 
000. The House reduced this request to 
$4,986,864,150. 

The total appropriations authorized by the 
Senate amendment were $5,008,000,000. This 
represented an increase over the House bill 
of $21,135,850. As a result of the conference 
the total amount of appropriations to be au- 
thorized was adjusted to $5,000,419,000. To 
this sum, the managers on the part of the 
House agreed. 

(1) For “Research and Development,” the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion requested $4,246,600,000. The House in- 
creased the amount to be authorized to $4,- 
248,235,000. The Senate action on the bill 
resulted in an authorization of $4,248,600,000. 
The conferees agreed to a total to be au- 
thorized for research and development of 
$4,248,600,000 by effecting adjustments to the 
Senate amendment as follows: 

(a) NASA requested a total of $131,400,000 
for the Physics and Astronomy Program. 
The House reduced this amount by $4,500,000 
representing reductions of $3,000,000 in Sup- 
porting Research and Technology/Advanced 
Studies, and $1,500,000 in the Orbiting As- 
tronomical Observatory Project. The Senate 
restored the full amount of the House re- 
duction. 

The House reduction of $3,000,000 in 
SR&T/AS was made in order to make avail- 
able additional funds for the unmanned 
exploration of Mars. 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded and agreed to the Senate restoration 
of $3,000,000 in the SR&T/AS account, since 
information has been received from NASA 
that, due to the passage of time, one of the 
purposes for which these funds had been re- 
designated by the House could not be accom- 
plished, specifically, the incorporation of an 
instrumented probe in the 1969 Mars Mariner 
spacecraft. NASA officials have stated that 
the date has passed when it would be pos- 
sible to begin development of such a capsule 
so as to meet the launch date early in 1969. 

The House reduction of $1,500,000 in the 
OAO Project, the amount earmarked by 
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NASA for development of the fifth OAO 
spacecraft was based upon the views that 
there is no overriding urgency in pursuing 
this mission. The reduction provides for a 
deferral of initiation of development of the 
fifth OAO spacecraft for at least one year. 
The Senate, while agreeing with the House 
that work on the fifth OAO mission should 
be deferred, restored the House reduction so 
as to provide NASA with flexibility. 

The Senate receded and agreed to the 
House reduction of $1,500,000 in this project. 
The managers on the part of both the House 
and the Senate agreed to the deferral of the 
fifth OAO spacecraft. 

(b) NASA requested a total of $197,900,- 
000 for the Lunar and Planetary Program. 
The House increased this request by a net 
amount of $30,000,000. An additional $22,- 
000,000 was designated for the Voyager proj- 
ect, and a net increase of $8,000,000 was 
earmarked for the Mariner project. The 
$8,000,000 increase in Mariner represented a 
reduction of $12,000,000 by elimination of 
the 1967 Venus mission, and an increase of 
$20,000,000 for initiation of development of 
an instrumented probe to be incorporated in 
the 1969 Mars Mariner spacecraft. 

Regarding the House increase of $22,000,- 
000 over and above the NASA request of 
$10,000,000 for the Voyager program, the 
House took the position that the expendi- 
ture of relatively modest amounts of addi- 
tional money in fundamental preliminary 
work during these early years would contrib- 
ute to the success of the project and could 
save vastly larger sums during the period of 
hardware procurement toward the end of 
this decade. 

The Senate restored the authorization for 
Voyager to the amount of the original NASA 
request, i.e., $10,000,000. 

In view of the magnitude and complexity 
of the Voyager undertaking, however, and 
the desirability of making the best use of 
the additional time now available, the man- 
agers on the part of the Senate receded and 
agreed to a $13,000,000 increase above the 
NASA request. Accordingly, NASA is author- 
ized a total of $23,000,000 for the Voyager 
project in FY 1967. 

Re the Mariner Project, the House 
declined to authorize the 1967 mission to 
Venus on grounds that it had been hastily 
conceived and represented a solitary effort 
unaccompanied by any plans for later mis- 
sions, Moreover, since NASA had placed 
priority on the exploration of Mars, the House 
took the position that funds requested by 
NASA for expenditure on the 1967 Venus 
mission might better be applied to the Mars 
Mariner and Voyager projects. 

The Senate restored the full amount of 
the House reduction and authorized the 1967 
Venus mission. 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded and agreed that since a substantial 
investment has already been made in de- 
velopment of the spacecraft and experiments 
for the 1967 Venus mission, and that most of 
these funds would be unrecoverable in the 
event of cancellation, the NASA request 
should be authorized in full and the mission 
approved. 

The Conferees noted, however, that NASA’s 
plans for the continuing long-term explora- 
tion of Venus have not been fully developed, 
nor has NASA presented even preliminary 
plans for the scrutiny of the Congress and 
the scientific community. Such plans are 
necessary to a full understanding of the 
meaningful alternatives and options avail- 
able to the nation in the conduct of a sig- 
nificant scientific program of planetary ex- 
ploration, The managers on the part of the 
House and Senate agreed that NASA should, 
therefore, transmit to the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences of the Senate 
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not later than September 1, 1966, a full re- 
port on the alternative approaches deemed 
scientifically, technically, and fiscally feasi- 
ble for acquiring fundamental knowledge 
about the planet Venus. The report should 
cover the current state of knowledge and 
theory, the role of the Mariner 1967 mission 
in advancement of that knowledge, and, 
based upon expected or probable findings 
from that mission, the various program alter- 
natives for a continuing effort in the ex- 
ploration of Venus. The relationship of Ve- 
nus exploration to that of other planets 
should be defined in terms of opportunities 
and scientific priorities as well as of tech- 
nical mission possibilities, Cost and sched- 
ule projections for the various alternatives 
should be developed in order to permit thor- 
ough evaluation by the Congress of the pro- 
gram options. Careful and detailed plan- 
ning is imperative if the nation is to reap 
the maximum gains in terms of science and 
technology from its program of unmanned 
planetary exploration. 

The House increased by $20,000,000 the 
NASA Fiscal Year 1967 request for funds to 
underwrite the 1969 Mars Mariner mission. 
The additional funds were specifically des- 
ignated for initiation of development of an 
instrumented probe to be incorporated in 
the spacecraft for the purpose of making 
direct measurements in the Martian atmos- 
phere. Expert testimony had been received 
by the House committee to the effect that 
such a modification to the 1969 Mars Mariner 
mission would produce extremely valuable 
scientific and engineering data which would 
contribute directly to the success of the Voy- 
ager project. 

The Senate restored the authorization for 
the 1969 Mars Mariner project to the amount 
of the original NASA request. 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded and agreed to reduce the authoriza- 
tion for the 1969 Mars Mariner project to the 
original NASA request on the basis that 
there is general agreement that time no 
longer permits the accomplishment of the 
proposed development of an instrumented 
probe for incorporation in the 1969 Mars 
Mariner spacecraft. 

(c) NASA requested $14,700,000 for Sup- 
porting Research and Technology in the 
Bioscience program. The House reduced this 
amount by $2,000,000 in order to make avail- 
able additional funds for the unmanned ex- 
ploration of Mars. The Senate restored the 
full amount of the House reduction. 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded and agreed to the restoration, since 
information has been received from NASA 
that, due to the passage of time, one of the 
purposes for which these funds had been 
redesignated by the House could not be ac- 
complished, specifically, the incorporation of 
an instrumented probe in the 1969 Mars 
Mariner spacecraft. 

(d) NASA requested a total of $152,000,000 
for the Launch Vehicle Procurement Pro- 
gram. The House reduced this amount by 
$20,000,000 representing reductions in the 
following categories: 

(1) A $10,000,000 across-the-board reduc- 
tion in view of substantial carryovers in un- 
obligated funds year after year in the Launch 
Vehicle Procurement account. 

(2) A $6,000,000 reduction representing the 
amount requested by NASA for purchase of 
an Atlas-Agena launch vehicle for the 1967 
Venus Mariner mission. The House elimi- 
nated the Venus mission, hence there would 
be no need for the launch vehicle. 

(3) A reduction of $4,000,000 in the NASA 
request of $14,000,000 for sustaining engi- 
neering and maintenance associated with the 
Centaur launch vehicle. The House took 
the position that SEM funds are used to up- 
grade reliability or improve performance 
capabilities of developed launch vehicles; 
Centaur is still an undeveloped vehicle for 
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which substantial amounts have been re- 
quested under the Launch Vehicle Develop- 
ment Program. 

The Senate restored the entire $20,000,000 
House reduction. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
receded and agreed upon an across-the-board 
reduction of $5,250,000 in the Launch Vehicle 
Procurement account. 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded and agreed to the $6,000,000 restora- 
tion for the purchase of an Atlas-Agena 
vehicle to be used in the 1967 Venus mission 
which has been authorized by the Confer- 
ence Committee. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
receded and agreed to the $4,000,000 reduc- 
tion in Centaur SEM funds. 

(e) NASA requested $42,500,000 for Space 
Power and Electric Propulsion Systems. The 
House bill increased this amount by $2,400,- 
000, which was to be used for an increased 
component testing program for the SNAP-8 
nuclear electric generator. The Senate bill 
denied this increase; however, the managers 
on the part of the Senate agreed to an in- 
crease of $2.0 million on this item. The 
final authorization for Space Power and 
Electric Propulsion Systems is $44,500,000. 

(f) The NASA request for Chemical Pro- 
pulsion Research was $37,000,000. That 
amount included $3.5 million for the con- 
tinued development of the 260-inch solid 
propellant booster. The House bill provided 
an increase of $7.5 million for the project, 
or a total of $11 million, which would speed 
development and would provide for a full- 
length firing rather than a NASA proposed 
one-half length firing. The Senate amend- 
ment denied this increase and agreed with 
the NASA request and proposal. Although 
our limited propulsion capability has been 
a major factor in the progress of our Na- 
tion's space program to date and although 
solid propulsion technology has the poten- 
tial of providing a safer, more versatile and 
more economical booster than other boosters 
under development, the managers on the 
part of the Senate would not agree to the 
increased funding authorized by the House. 
The compromise position finally agreed 
upon was $4.0 million additional for the 
project. This amount will allow NASA to 
initiate procurement of the long lead time 
items such as the nozzle, the steel case and 
facility modifications so that a full-length 
firing can be conducted within approximately 
18 months. 

The managers on the part of the House 
are concerned that NASA is not aggressively 
pursuing the development of large solid pro- 
pellant boosters, despite the fact that the 
House has expressed a sense of urgency for 
the vigorous prosecution of large solid pro- 
pellant technology. The House has also pro- 
vided additional authorization in prior 
years and has continued to press NASA to 
accelerate significantly the pace of that pro- 
gram to realize the potential inherent in 
large booster system. The total amount au- 
thorized for Chemical Propulsion is $41,- 
000,000. 

(g) NASA requested $279,300,000 for 
Tracking and Data Acquisition. The House 
bill reduced this amount by $13,965,000. 
The Senate amendment restored the full 
amount. The Senate receded from their posi- 
tion and the Conferees compromised by 
agreeing to restore $5.515 million. The total 
authorization is, therefore, $270,850,000. 

(h) The NASA request for Technology 
Utilization was $4,800,000. The House bill 
increased this amount by $200,000 to provide 
an increased flow of new technology to the 
private sector of our industry, particularly to 
small business. The Senate amendment 
denied this increase. The managers on the 
part of the Senate receded on this item re- 
sulting in a final authorization of $5,000,000. 

(2) For Construction of Facilities, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
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tion requested $101,500,000 for fiscal year 
1967. The House approved $94,419,000. The 
Senate restored $6,081,000, authorizing a 
total of $100,500,000. In conference, the 
Senate receded and agreed to a total amount 
of $95,919,000 to be authorized. Adjust- 
ments to the Senate amendment were as 
follows: 

(a) NASA requested $10,000,000 for the 
Electronics Research Center to construct two 
buildings and center support facilities. The 
House reduced the request to $5 million since 
the prior authorizations for FY 1965 or FY 
1966 had not been obligated. The Senate 
restored the FY 1967 budget request in full. 
In consideration of limited progress to date 
in site acquisition, the managers on the part 
of the Senate receded to a total of $7,500,000 
for facilities which will permit NASA to pro- 
ceed with an integral construction unit of 
one of the two new buildings, plus center 
support facilities, along with the previously 
authorized construction. 

(b) For the Manned Spacecraft Center, 
NASA requested $13,800,000 including $9,- 
100,000 for a Lunar Receiving Laboratory. 
The House approved this amount for the 
Lunar Receiving Laboratory; the Senate re- 
duced it by $1,000,000. The managers on the 
part of the House receded to the Senate 
figure, making the total authorization for 
the Manned Spacecraft Center $12,800,000. 

(c) NASA requested $581,000 for the Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center for an addition to 
the new Hazardous Operations Laboratory. 
The House deleted the item for the reason 
that the proposed extension of the laboratory 
was not needed for on-going programs. The 
Senate restored it, but in conference the Sen- 
ate managers receded to the House position, 
deleting the entire amount of $581,000. 

(d) For Facility Planning and Design 
NASA requested $7,000,000. The House re- 
duced this by $1,500,000 in view of remaining 
unfunded balances from prior years’ author- 
ization for this work. The Senate restored 
the full budget request, but in conference 
the Senate managers receded to the House 
position. 

(3) For Administrative Operations, NASA 
requested authorization in the amount of 
$663,900,000. The House approved $644,210,- 
150, effecting a reduction of $19,689,850 in 
the NASA request. The Senate restored $14,- 
689,850, approving $658,900,000. The Senate 
also included restrictive language in the bill 
by: dividing the total authorized into two 
categories—"“personnel compensation and 
benefits, $397,444,000", and “other expenses, 
8261. 456,000“; adding section 3b which would 
limit the extent of transfer authority into 
“personnel compensation and benefits” to 
1% ($3.97 million); adding section 30 which 
would limit the extent of transfer into 
“other expenses” to 10% ($26.1 million); and 
striking from section 4 the authority to 
transfer funds into the Administrative Oper- 
ations account. The managers on the part 
of the Senate receded and agreed to strike all 
restrictive language and further receded to a 
net reduction of $8,000,000, resulting in a 
total amount for Administrative Operations 
of $655,900,000. 

(4) Section 5—Architect-Engineer Fees — 
The House receded from its proposal to in- 
clude a new Section 5 which would permit 
NASA to waive the provisions of 10 U.S.C, 
2306(d) regarding limitations on architect- 
engineer fees. 

The Conferees noted that the Comptroller 
General had on April 20, 1966, at the request 
of the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics of the House, initiated a government- 
wide study of the interpretations and appli- 
cations of the six percent limitation im- 
posed by various statutes on architect-engi- 
neer contracts. The Conferees agreed that 
the study, as proposed by the House, should 
be continued to completion by the GAO in 
lieu of a separate study by the Bureau of 
the Budget as proposed by the Senate. 
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In view of this, the Conferees agreed that 
any legislative action deemed necessary for 
NASA in this regard should await the results 
of this study scheduled for completion by 
January 1, 1967, and until such date with 
respect to this limitation, the Comptroller 
General should not take exception to or dis- 
allow as unlawful, costs incurred by NASA 
for research, development or engineering 
activities required for the establishment of 
design criteria or development of design 
concepts involving the use of nuclear energy 
or other advanced and unusual technology 
provided that in contracting for such activi- 
ties NASA is consistent with practices and 
procedures established by the Department 
of Defense for similar work. 

GEORGE P. MILLER, 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

KEN HECHLER, 

JOSEPH KARTH, 

EmILIO Q. DADDARIO, 

JOSEPH W. MARTIN, In., 

JAMES G. FULTON, 

CHARLES A. MOSHER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (interrupting 
the reading of the statement). Mr. 
Speaker, this statement and the report 
were printed in the Record yesterday. 
The bill when it passed the House was 
thoroughly debated. There were few 
votes against it in the House and very 
few votes against it in the Senate. If; is 
the attitude of the committee to have 
little debate on it but answer any ques- 
tions that Members might have and get 
through with the conference report as 
quickly as possible. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the statement be dis- 
pensed with and it be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TeaGve] is recognized for Í 
hour. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with the gentleman from 
Texas in asking that this conference re- 
port be passed. There is very little dif- 
ference between the House version and 
the Senate version. The Conference re- 
sulted in a reduced amount from what 
the Senate wanted. We have an increase 
in the solid fuel and higher energy fuel 
sections as well as in nuclear power de- 
velopment. I believe this report should 
be passed. 

Before discussing the report, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to mention that the 
Gemini 10 spacecraft carrying Astro- 
nauts John W. Young and Michael Col- 
lins is scheduled to splash down in the 
Atlantic this evening at 5:07 p.m. east- 
ern daylight time, some 300 miles east of 
Cape Kennedy. We all want to welcome 
them home. Astronauts Young and Col- 
lins deserve the sincere congratulations 
of the American people for their excel- 
lent performance on one of the most com- 
pix manned space flight missions to 

This mission started on July 18 with 
the flawless dual countdowns of the Atlas 
Agena target vehicle and the Gemini 
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Titan rocket. With perfect timing, the 
Gemini 10 launch vehicle was launched 
during an extremely short “window” of 
about 35 seconds in order that the Gemini 
10 would be capable of rendezvousing 
and docking with the Agena target ve- 
hicle in the most expeditious manner. 
This rendezvous was in fact accomplished 
on Monday evening, during the first day 
of the flight. 

Subsequently, the astronauts activated 
the Agena primary propulsion system 
and conducted a series of orbital changes 
in order to position the spacecraft for 
later rendezvous with the Agena 8. As 
you may remember, the Agena 8 rocket 
has been passively orbiting in space since 
it was launched March 16, 1966. 

While achieving a new altitude record 
of 413 nautical miles for man-in-space, 
the spacecraft disengaged from the 
Agena 10 target vehicle and maneuvered 
to within a few feet of the Agena 8. At 
this time, Astronaut Collins left the 
spacecraft to perform certain planned 
extravehicular activities, and became the 
first man to touch another spacecraft 
while orbiting in space. 

In future flights we will witness with 
increasing frequency the ability of man 
to work in the hostile environment of 
space. In time, this capability will en- 
able the United States to assemble and 
repair orbiting spacecraft, and thereby 
provide the means of extending the fron- 
tiers of space. 

Our Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics worked hard on this report and 
we have kept it within a few million dol- 
lars of our figures. As you know, under 
“TIGER” Teacue’s leadership on the 
manned space flight, we on that sub- 
committee have followed this program 
very carefully. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 5 last, the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics 
brought to the floor of the House the re- 
sults of its deliberations on H.R. 14324, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration Act, 1967. The committee 
report, filed with the bill, was the cul- 
mination of 6 weeks of intensive hearings 
on NASA’s request of $5,012 million for 
new authorization for fiscal year 1967. 
We looked at this program in depth, and 
by unanimous vote within the committee, 
brought before this body a modified bill 
totalling $4,986,864,150, or $25,135,850 
less than NASA’s request. 

Following passage by the House, the 
Senate passed its version, which restared 
all but $4 million of the NASA request, 
and in so doing took issue with the House 
on many of its findings. Thus, the duly 
appointed members of the committee of 
conference embarked on a series of meet- 
ings to resolve the differences in the ac- 
tions of the two legislative bodies. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
difference of $21,135,850 between the 
House and Senate passed versions of the 
bill, the major monetary differences oc- 
curred in the smaller elements of the au- 
thorization bill construction of facili- 
ties, and administrative operations. The 
differences were $6.1 million in construc- 
tion of facilities and $14.7 million in ad- 
ministrative operations. The total 
amounts involved in these two segments 
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of the bill represent only 13.2 percent of 
the overall request. 

Research and development, which rep- 
resents over 86 percent of the total 
money in the bill, or almost $5 billion, 
passed the House and the Senate with a 
difference of only $365,000. While the 
difference in research and development 
was relatively insignificant, major pro- 
gram issues were involved, such as the 
Mariner-Venus, the Mariner Mars, the 
260-inch solid propellant booster, and 
the Snap-8 nuclear electric generator 
projects. 

As you are all aware, under House par- 
liamentary rule, the managers on the 
part of the House are bound in confer- 
ence by the upper and lower limits of 
amounts approved by either body, despite 
action by the Senate to strike all after 
the enacting clause. Thus, our task in 
conference was arduous, particularly in 
the research and development segment 
of the bill. 

The actions taken by the conferees in 
arriving at an agreed conference on the 
NASA authorization bill are included in 
detail in the conference report before you 
in the amount of $5,000,419,000. It is not 
necessary for me to repeat information 
contained therein since the report covers 
an account of the efforts over a period of 
weeks leading to this conference report, 
both in the Science and Astronautics 
Committee and in the conference 
committee. 

There are points that I should like to 
emphasize with regard to this year's 
NASA bill: 

The House receded from its position 
with regard to striking from the bill the 
moneys for the Marine-Venus probe. I 
am still of the opinion that it is a needed 
exploration mission, but the planning 
has not been well ordered, is a last min- 
ute makeshift effort and without a suit- 
able follow-on program. The Mariner- 
Venus mission was added to the 1967 pro- 
gram to fill a void caused by the deferral 
of the Voyager program. The Congress 
has every right to expect carefully con- 
ceived long-range plans for planetary 
exploration on the part of NASA. Our 
House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee is correct in pointing out the defi- 
ciency in the planning for the 1967 Mari- 
ner-Venus flight. The Mariner-Venus 
1967 project can hardly be considered a 
well-planned mission. 

As the strong proponent of Mariner- 
Venus i and II flights I am pleased they 
have been made, and that Venus I was 
so successful. However, Mariner I 
failed because of human error. Let 
NASA take counsel and heed the warning 
that the Congress will not accept in- 
adequate planning of this nature. 

The Voyager project is probably the 
most ambitious unmanned effort under- 
taken by NASA to date. Yet the 1967 
request only included $10 million which, 
in my opinion, is barely enough to keep 
a project of this nature which will ulti- 
mately cost over $3 billion, “warm.” In 
the lunar and planetary exploration area 
we have witnessed such amazingly suc- 
cessful scientific experiments as the 
Ranger and Mariner projects as well 
as the most recent Surveyor soft landing 
on the moon. These projects have ex- 
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perienced huge cost overruns, and pro- 
gram slippages of from 2 to 3 years. 
These program deficiencies can be attrib- 
uted to a lack of adequate prior planning. 

The House added $22 million to the 
NASA request of $10 million for fiscal 
year 1967 as a move to provide addi- 
tional money for fundamental prelimi- 
nary work during these early years in the 
Voyager program. This will hopefully 
avcid program slippages and cost over- 
runs by the earlier identification and 
definition of problem areas, thereby 
avoiding costly mistakes. While the 
Senate did not endorse this philosophy 
the House prevailed to the extent that 
$13 million was added to the NASA 
request, making available $23 million for 
Voyager in fiscal year 1967. 

I have always been a strong proponent 
of research and development of big 
boosters, higher energy fuel technology, 
solid fuels, and necessary technology for 
advancing structures, equipment, com- 
ponents, guidance and control systems. 
We must emphasize fuels with high 
specific impulse, long duration use, and 
space storability. To support my con- 
victions in this regard I include in the 
Recorp an article which appeared in the 
Washington Post of July 20, 1966, which 
clearly shows the absolute and immediate 
need for research and development cf 
fuels for space travel: 

DUAL LINKUP ACHIEVED By GEMINI 10—BuT 
SPACE WALK Is ENDED EARLY To Save FUEL 
(By J. V. Reistrup) 

Care KENNEDY, July 20.—Astronauts John 
W. Young and Michael Collins caught up 
with the dead agena 8 rocket tonight but 
the successful rendezvous had used so much 
fuel that Collins had to cut his space walk 
short. 

The astronauts and the men supporting 
them on the ground were shaving it so close 
that by the time Young had finished a 
maneuver to a lower orbit late tonight, to 
get ready for re-entry into the earth’s atmos- 
phere Thursday, he had used all the propel- 
lant in his main tanks and was down to 
about 20 pounds in the auxiliary tanks. 

Re-entry itself is achieved with a separate 
system, which has plenty of propellant. 

As it was, the rendezvous came by a hair’s 
breadth. Final maneuvers to achieve it used 
up all the fuel allowed. 

Command pilot Young then had to use 
more of that precious propellant to hold his 
Gemini 10 spacecraft close to the spent 
rocket. At 7:29 p.m. (EDT) ground control 
sent word from Flight Director Christopher 
Columbus Kraft: 

“No more fuel.” 

“Come back in the house,” Young told 
Collins. Collins came in, rested a while and 
closed his hatch at 7:40 p.m., 38 minutes 
after he had opened it and moved out. 

In that time the spacecraft had traveled 
from the northwest coast of Australia to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The astronauts had carried out the first 
dual rendezvous in space by catching the 
Agena 8 launched last March but now com- 
pletely out of fuel, 

The first rendezvous of the flight came 
Monday when Gemini 10 sought out a live 
Agena 10 rocket launched earlier that day. 
But Young had used an unexpectedly large 
amount of propellant to get there and some 
of the activities planned for the flight had to 
be called off to conserve fuel. 

Today space Officials decided to go ahead 
anyway with the second Rendezvous and Col- 
lins’ space walk if Young conserved enough 
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propellant needed to get into position for 
splashdown Thursday. 

The Agena 10, with plenty of fuel had 
brought them fairly close to Agena 8. But 
they then needed to perform more precise 
maneuvering than the rocket could achieve 
and they had to be able to see better than 
they could when docked to the rocket. So 
they separated from it. 

Just after 6 tonight, Gemini 10 fired its 

“thrusters to sail within only 700 or 800 feet 


from Agena 8. 

“Fantastic,” said a controller from the 
ground. 

“I don’t believe it myself,” said command 
pilot Young. 


The maneuver had brought the amount of 
propellant aboard Gemini 10 down to 190 
pounds. The cutoff point set by space offi- 
cials was about 130. 

The astronauts reported that Agena 8 was 
not tumbling on its flight through space. 
This removed a big worry as to whether Col- 
lins would be able to visit the dead rocket 
as planned. 

Command pilot Young fired his thrusters 
again in the final maneuvering toward ren- 
dezvous. Shortly before 7 p.m., space officials 
reported Gemini 10 holding a position 50 
feet from Agena 8. At 7:02 Collins opened 
his hatch and climbed out, 

On the ground, space officials conferred 
on the fuel problem. They decided that 
Young had reached the limit but authorized 
Collins to go ahead with his space walk. 
They instructed Young to keep them advised 
on fuel use. 

Protected by seven extra layers of alumi- 
nized material on his space suit and attached 
to Gemini 10 by a 50-foot tether, he used a 
hand-held maneuvering unit to move over to 
Agena 8. 

There he picked up a micrometeorite 
collection box. In the process, he said, he 
dropped his hand-held still camera I'm 
sorry to say.“ 

He reported to Young that the nose of 
the Agena was loose and he did not want 
to get fouled up in it, so he would not go 
around to the other side of the target as 
planned. Young told him to come back 
to the spacecraft and he was unable to leave 
a new micrometeorite box on the dead 
rocket as planned. 

Young had used Gemini’s thrusters to 
hold it near the target rocket, coming as 
close as several inches from it. But his 
fuel level dropped to 110 pounds and the 
word came up to stop using it. 

The astronauts were unable to carry out 
several other assignments. 

One called for a test of the tether, another 
for a study of the effect on Collins’s move- 
ments of the umbilical cord linking him with 
the spacecraft, and a third called for Young 
to steer the spacecraft toward his companion 
and pick him up. 

Plans for Collins to take movies outside 
the spacecraft were canceled earlier when 
it was discovered the camera didn’t work. 

Later the astronauts opened the hatch 
again to jettison some material, including 
the clumsy umbilical, which would clutter 
the spacecraft during re-entry. 

A few minutes earlier they had reported 
some trouble in getting the excess gear 
ready for jettisoning: 

Young: Im having trouble. Mike's in 
his seat and has about 30 feet of hose (the 
lifeline) wrapped around him. We may 
have difficulty getting him out. 

Ground: Roger. 

Ground: How are you coming as far as 
getting untangled from the umbilical. 

Collins: We're about half way. 

Ground: Good, 

Young: Say, this place makes the snake 
house at the 200 look like a Sunday School 
picnic, 

Young and Collins are to splash down at 
4:38 p.m. (EDT) Thursday in the Atlantic 
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about 300 miles east of Florida, where a 
recovery fleet is standing by. 

The primary recovery ship for this flight is 
not a full-size aircraft carrier as in past 
missions. 

It is the USS Guadalcanal, a smaller car- 
rier-like craft called a helicopter landing 
platform and designed for use in copter- 
borne amphibious operations by the Marine 
Corps. 

The decision to go ahead with the dual 
rendezvous flight plan came this morning 
after the astronauts woke up. 

The astronauts carried out a test of Gem- 
ini 10’s environmental control system, a de- 
vice that filters out the carbon dioxide ex- 
haled by the astronauts so that the air can 
be used again. 

It was this system that had cut short the 
time that Collins spent yesterday with his 
head poked out into space. 

The astronauts suddenly got a whiff of a 
pungent chemical, apparently lithium hy- 
droxide used in the filtering, and it made 
their eyes water so badly their vision was 
affected. Collins was unable to complete 
one assigned experiment to photograph the 
earth’s terrain but he had already managed 
to carry out several others. 

The astronauts were told to save the 
small wet towels they had used to wipe out 
their eyes and any gum they might chew for 
examination later to determine whether the 
stuff blown into their faces was in fact 
lithium hydroxide. 

The spacecraft was then still docked with 
Agena 10, as it had been since Monday night 
after chasing down the rocket launched an 
hour and 40 minutes before Gemini 10. 

The process of finding Agena 10 had taken 
far more of Gemini 10's fuel than expected, 
so a number of undocking and docking ma- 
neuvers were scrubbed and the two space 
vehicles stayed in tandem. The astronauts 
used Agena’s powerful engine for a series of 
small, or “tweak” maneuvers needed for the 
second rendezvous rather than use up more 
of their own propellant. 

In the docked position, the nose of Gemini 
10 was thrust into the adaptor section of 
Agena 10 and the astronauts’ view from the 
spacecraft windows was greatly restricted. 

They were already looking forward to un- 
docking from their rocket in order to have 
the field of view necessary to complete ren- 
dezvous with Agena 8. 

“I guess Mike has probably been looking 
forward to getting that elephant off him, 

isn’t he?“ a ground controller asked. 

“He sure is,” Young replied, adding, It's 
like a railroad engineer driving down the 
road with a big freight train. All you can 
see is the freight train.” 

Just after 3 p.m. (EDT) today, the astro- 
nauts fired the thrusters on Gemini 10 to 
back off from Agena 10. 

Shortly afterward, Young reported: 

“We have lost the Agena into the sunset.” 

“How does it feel to get rid of that freight 
train, John?” a controller asked. 

“It was a mighty good train,” the com- 
mand pilot replied. 

The sturdy Agena 10 had made possible 
the first dual rendezvous in space. In order 
for Gemini 10 to catch the dead Agena 8, it 
had to catch up with Agena 10 first, dock 
with it, and then use the Rocket’s power to 
soar into an orbit reaching as far as 474 
miles into space. 

Yesterday Agena 10’s power brought the 
men back down to an orbit much closer to 
that of Agena 8 and at the time of separa- 
tion Gemini 10 was about 158 miles from 
its goal— Agena 8—and closing with it. 

It was the first time any spacemen had 
been able to link up with a rocket in space 
and use its power to fly. 


My next point concerns space power 
and electric propulsion systems, and 
more particularly the development of the 
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Snap-8 nuclear electric power generator. 
The Snap-8 is intended to provide ap- 
proximately 35 kilowatts of electrical 
energy for 10,000 hours of continuous 
operation. I am firmly convinced that 
nuclear power is indispensable to future 
space operations and the Snap-8 is an 
essential step forward in progress toward 
this end. 

The fiscal year 1967 NASA request in- 
cluded $5.5 million for further develop- 
ment of this project which would permit 
continuation of the development, but at a 
minimum level. The House increased the 
amount for this project in fiscal year 
1967 by $2.4 million to make possible an 
increased component testing program, 
and to insure that minor component 
failures would not cause a major shut- 
down in these tests. 

The Senate did not originally concur 
in this addition to the Snap-8 research 
project. We were able to have emphasis 
placed on this nuclear research project. 
Two million dollars have been added to 
NASA's request, making available $7.5 
million in fiscal year 1967 for further 
Snap-8 development. NASA should 
know the Congress has decided on em- 
phasis for nuclear propulsion research 
and development. 

We must look beyond the landing of 
a man on the moon and his safe return 
to earth in this decade and look to the 
future exploration of planets far beyond 
cis-lunar—earth-moon—space. Nuclear 
power is the answer for the future and 
the Congress must assure that sufficient 
effort is being put forth toward this end. 

I have always been a strong supporter 
of research and development in the area 
of solid propellant boosters, as has our 
House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee. For fiscal year 1967, NASA re- 
quested only $3.5 million for continued 
development of the 260-inch solid pro- 
pellant booster which would only permit 
a NASA proposed one-half length firing. 
The House Science Committee version of 
the bill provided an additional $7.5 mil- 
lion to speed development and to pro- 
vide a longer length firing in lieu of the 
half length effort proposed in the NASA 
request. Two successful short-length 
firings have already been accomplished, 
and there is a serious question in my 
mind as to what is to be gained from a 
third similar, half-length firing. 

I feel that this Nation must vigorously 
pursue further development of large solid 
propellant boosters, not only because our 
limited propulsion capability has been a 
deterrent to our U.S. space effort in the 
past, but the solid propellant system will 
provide a safer, alternative, more versa- 
tile and more economical booster capa- 
bility than we now enjoy with our liquid 
propellant systems. 

While the Senate conferees at first did 
not agree with this philosophy, they 
finally agreed, after long deliberation, to 
the addition of $4 million to the NASA 
request for this purpose. This amount 
will not be adequate to pursue vigorously 
the further development of solid boosters. 
It is a step in the right direction, and of 
a certainty expresses the sense of Con- 
gress in this regard. Solid propellant 
research and development must be 
emphasized. 
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In the NASA construction of facilities 
program, there is one project upon which 
I would like to comment. For facility 
planning and design, NASA requested $7 
million for fiscal year 1967. The House 
reduced the request to $5.5 million basi- 
cally because of large unfunded balances 
of authorization granted in prior years 
for this purpose. As you may recall, I 
offered an amendment on the floor of the 
House during consideration of HR. 
14324 that would have repealed $10 mil- 
lion of the $11.4 million balance remain- 
ing of unfunded authorization. My pro- 
posed amendment was defeated, unfor- 
tunately, and NASA's record on excess 
authorization above current use and cur- 
rent needs in this account continues to 
look bad. 

The Senate conferees receded to the 
House position and agreed to limit the 
new authorization to $5.5 million, sup- 
porting the logic of my previously pro- 
posed amendment. This item should 
have been cut further. This is an area 
within NASA where the Congress must 
tighten up. There is no rhyme nor rea- 
son to continually adding authorization 
each year to an already large balance 
that remains unfunded year after year. 
This is loose budget supervision. 

I have made my position plain on 
various NASA programs and projects in 
printed dissenting views published as an 
addendum to the House Science and 
Astronautics Committee report on the 
1967 NASA authorization legislation, Re- 
port No. 1441 of the 89th Congress, 2d 
session. 

I have recommended that NASA au- 
thorization be reduced by $66 million and 
that management procedures, both in 
NASA and NASA contractors be substan- 
tially revised. 

LUNAR RECEIVING LABORATORY 


I strongly oppose the decision of the 
Science and Astronautics Committee to 
approve the construction of a lunar re- 
ceiving laboratory at the Manned Space- 
craft Center in Houston, Tex., at this 
time. I believe that this proposal, with 
an initial construction cost of $9.1 mil- 
lion, is poorly conceived and has not been 
given an adequate amount of study and 
analysis. 

We must have, for the processing and 
analyses of lunar samples, existing labo- 
ratory facilities, be they Government, 
university or college, corporate, founda- 
tion or private. We will also need vac- 
uum chamber facilities, combined with 
specialized laboratory equipment and in- 
struments to make a thorough study of 
the spacecraft and astronauts returning 
from the moon. 

I do not agree with the NASA argu- 
ments that there should be one facility, 
that it should be centralized, that it 
should be located at the Manned Space- 
craft Center, or that it should be started 
at this time. 

We do not have at this point any of 
the results of the planned unmanned 
lunar research missions, such as the Sur- 
veyor and Lunar Orbitor programs. 
These are to provide the very directions 
that our future programs are to take. 
Making a decision at this time could as 
well be based on the “green cheese” 
theory of the moon. 
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Nobody has now any knowledge other 
than surmise or guess as to what the crust 
of the Moon is. Let us face it, we simply 
have no facts at this time on which to 
build a practical foundation for a labo- 
ratory. Hence, no considered judgment 
can be formed. 

The ideal location for analyzing lunar 
samples is in the lunar environment on 
the Moon, namely, a lunar-based labo- 
ratory. Under the circumstances, possi- 
bly and probably, temporary interim 
Earth facilities or installations should be 
planned, For this, we should use as 
many of our existing facilities as are 
available, with such modifications as may 
be necessary in the light of the results of 
the coming unmanned lunar exploratory 
flights. 

It would make more sense to have a 
small delay at this time rather than guess 
3 to 4 years into the future, before the 
unmanned lunar exploratory programs 
are completed, so that the finally con- 
structed facilities can really meet the 
actual needs when the lunar samples are 
actually returned from the Moon. 

Considering the vast distances in- 
volved in our galaxy and the very close 
proximity of our satellite, the Moon, as 
well as its close identity to the Earth in 
mass, density, color, and surface varia- 
tions, and other factors, we should not 
proceed on the bare assumption that the 
Moon’s composition varies greatly from 
that of the Earth. This will certainly be 
an expensive and costly guess. 

The question of contamination of the 
Earth from lunar samples is at best a 
debatable one. High NASA officials have 
stated that the chances of such contami- 
nation are now lower than one in a mil- 
lion. This “number” is pure fantasy. 

I would like to add that the Earth now 
receives hundreds of millions, really un- 
counted numbers, of micrometeorites, 
many of which are not dissipated in the 
upper atmosphere but reach the earth 
relatively unchanged from their original 
state. Many of these are so small that 
they become entrapped in the moisture 
of our upper atmosphere and fall to 
earth slowly rather than in a fiery 
descent as is the case with the larger 
“shooting stars” or sizable meteors. We 
have yet to know of any contamination 
occurring as a result of these particles of 
matter reaching the earth from outer 
space. Or are we contaminated already? 

In the NASA site selection survey, I 
enjoy pointing out the method of selec- 
tion of the NASA site selection commit- 
tee. 

From the point of view of an intelli- 
gent person, the appointment by NASA 
of five out of nine members on this com- 
mittee from the Manned Spacecraft Cen- 
ter in Houston, is charmingly innocent. 
It is really disarming to learn that, to in- 
sure a majority of five members working 
as a team, two additional members were 
appointed from NASA Headquarters to 
the committee. 

It is enchanting to learn that the 
Manned Spacecraft Center at Houston 
was the very site finally chosen, as there 
seems to have been some slight predis- 
position in that direction. Entirely by 
accident, as top officials of NASA have 
so adequately pointed out in their testi- 
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mony to our Science and Astronautics 
Committee. 

Needless to say, such predisposition 
does cause a few wry smiles and rather 
knowing chuckles, particularly in the 
complete absence of any doubt or dis- 
agreement by any member of the site 
selection committee, as evidenced in 
testimony, either before or after the final 
choice, on any factor, or on other in- 
stallations. When everybody on a com- 
mittee thinks alike, some people are not 
thinking very much—or at all. 

A reading of the site selection survey 
reports does not convince me that an 
adequate and thorough survey was made. 
For example, NASA gives an order of 
consideration in site selection as: First, 
Availability of utilities; second, accom- 
modations for visitors; third, scientific 
investigation capabilities; and, lastly, 
fourth, construction, operation, and 
maintenance costs. I believe the last 
two factors shown, namely third and 
fourth, should properly be first, and sec- 
ond in the order of consideration. 

NASA officially predicts that the pro- 
posed laboratory will have to be ex- 
panded as samples are obtained from 
other planetary bodies. Hence, the de- 
cision to locate the basic foundation of 
all extraterrestrial sample processing 
only at the Manned Spacecraft Center 
at Houston is tantamount to locating all 
such future activity at the same location. 

I believe this is wrong, particularly in 
view of the many existing facilities in the 
country which are capable of being used 
with but minor modifications and which 
already possess pools of scientific talent 
trained in biological quarantine and 
processing of metals and mineral sam- 
ples. Many also have vacuum chamber 
facilities. 

Considering only selected Government 
facilities, these include: First, the Com- 
municable Disease Center of the U.S. 
Public Health Service at Atlanta, Ga., 
with facilities for radiation counting, 
and laboratory work as well as trained 
personnel; second, the U.S. Army Bio- 
logical Center at Fort Detrick, Frederick, 
Md., with facilities for radiation count- 
ing, quarantine, biological research and 
development, as well as trained person- 
nel; third, the National Institutes of 
Health at Bethesda, Md., with facilities 
for radiation counting, quarantine and 
laboratory support, with trained person- 
nel; fourth, the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory at Oak Ridge, Tenn., with fa- 
cilities for vacuum chamber support, 
radiation counting, quarantine and labo- 
ratory support, as well as trained per- 
sonnel; fifth, the U.S. Air Force School 
of Aerospace Medicine at Brooks Air 
Force Base, Tex., with facilities for radi- 
ation counting and trained personnel; 
sixth, the Ames Research Center at Mof- 
fett Field, Calif., with facilities for 
vacuum chamber support, radiation 
counting and laboratory support, as well 
as trained personnel; seventh, the Naval 
Biological Laboratories at Oakland, 
Calif., with facilities for quarantine and 
laboratory support as well as trained 
personnel; and eighth, the Los Alamos 
Laboratories at Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
with facilities for vacuum chamber sup- 
port, radiation counting, and laboratory 
support as well as trained personnel. 
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In addition to these facilities with 
capabilities, there are numerous other 
Government installations with capabili- 
ties as well as numerous industrial cor- 
porations with the ability and plant to 
perform analyses on all types of metals 
and minerals. 

I believe existing facilities can easily 
perform the required tasks. This would 
eliminate a further concentration of still 
more research and development dollars 
at one NASA center. 

Should none of the existing facilities 
be used, separately or in combination, 
the best location for a lunar receiving 
laboratory would be in an area as close 
to the splashdown point in the Pacific 
Ocean as is possible and where power 
and utilities exist, such as Honolulu or 
some other Pacific island. 

I oppose strongly the thesis advanced 
by NASA that the returning spacecraft, 
astronauts and lunar samples be kept to- 
gether from the time of splashdown to 
the time they reach a lunar receiving fa- 
cility. I advocate the exact opposite, 
that they be kept separate to prevent any 
losses or contamination in the event of 
an accident while being transported 
across the ocears and the country. 

I see no reason why the facility pro- 
posed must be constructed at this time 
with a crash program. NASA states that 
the facility must be started now if the 
United States is successful in achieving 
a lunar landing in early 1969. Why did 
they take so long to make up their mind? 
Why was it necessary to ask for approval 
of a project with inadequately prepared 
presentations and with such a sense of 
urgency and rush? 

NASA claims it needs 15 Saturn V- 
Apollo systems to insure a successful 
lunar landing mission. If most optimis- 
tically the lunar landing mission is suc- 
cessful in early 1969, then some receiving 
facilities must be considered. 

If this early triumph and success oc- 
curs, then NASA will not need at least 
half of the expensive systems which they 
have already ordered. 

NASA programs cannot be presented 
in opposite and contradictory ways. 

Either the laboratory could be started 
now or NASA should eliminate about 
half of the 15 Saturn V-Apollo systems 
and return the funds saved to the tax- 
payers. 

Let us face it, the original NASA pres- 
entation on the lunar receiving labora- 
tory was completely inadequate. Every- 
body, but everybody on the Science and 
Astronautics Committee agrees to that. 
Their second presentation took place less 
than 1 month later without adequate 
preparation. 

I must point out that the Subcommit- 
tee on Manned Space Flight which ex- 
amined this matter and on which I am 
the ranking minority member, unani- 
mously and on a nonpartisan basis, de- 
ferred the NASA proposal for the labo- 
ratory in its report of March 24, 1966, to 
the full Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

My position against the proposed con- 
struction project is based on: inadequate 
justification for a central, major facility; 
improper consideration of the many al- 
ternative facilities available; and insuf- 
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ficient time for the conduct of a mean- 
ingful field study, with outside expert 
help, of these alternative facilities. 

I criticize the proposed project specifi- 
cally because the Science and Astronau- 
tics Committee could not conduct a full 
and detailed field examination of the 
problem and its possible solution. No 
effort was made to make the necessary 
field investigations, to contact various 
competent industrial and construction 
contractors, to discuss the problem with 
members of the scientific community or 
to examine the inadequate estimates pre- 
sented on the costs of modifying existing 
facilities. 

Over my strong objections, the full 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
approved reinstatement of the lunar re- 
ceiving laboratory based on a further 
hearing of several hours on 1 day. I 
believe the decision to start the labora- 
tory on a centralized basis, at this time, 
at the Manned Spacecraft Center in 
Houston is a shot in the dark rather 
than a decision made on an adequate 
development of area of reference and 
basic facts upon which to base sound 
business over judgment. 

APOLLO APPLICATIONS AND ADVANCED MISSION 
PROGRAMS 


I strongly and firmly oppose the NASA 
request for $41.9 million for the Apollo 
Applications program and recommend it 
be deleted for purposes of economy and 
efficiency. 

The Apollo Applications program has 
not—repeat not—been approved by the 
administration, according to testimony 
presented to the Science and Astronau- 
tics Committee. In fact, the adminis- 
tration saw fit substantially to reduce 
the original request of NASA for this pro- 
gram. It must be remembered that this 
Apollo Applications program follows the 
completion of the Apollo lunar landing 
program in this decade. This is at least 
3 or 4 years from now. 

NASA witnesses stated that the entire 
$41.9 million would be used in fiscal year 
1967 to buy long-leadtime hardware for 
additional Saturn ILB vehicles and addi- 
tional Apollo spacecraft, This hardware 
is beyond the needs of the Apollo pro- 
gram. We do not even know and cannot 
possibly, at this time, estimate how much 
and how many surplus boosters, space- 
craft, and hardware will be available 
from the Apollo program after the lunar 
landing is completed. 

NASA has not determined how many 
additional boosters, spacecraft, and 
hardware will be needed for post-Apollo 
programs. Nobody can even guess at 
the programs. NASA has not presented 
to the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee any information on the number of 
Apollo Applications flights, their pur- 
poses, missions, or destinations—abso- 
lutely nothing. 

NASA witnesses during the hearings 
stress that the funds requested for 
Apollo Applications programs are merely 
to maintain the current production 
capability. I would point out that this 
program capability is to be maintained 
without a set program or purpose, and 
no use has been planned for the 
hardware. 

It is impossible to hold open options,” 
as claimed by NASA, for decisions on the 
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Apollo Applications program to be made, 
hopefully, in fiscal year 1968. This is 
an expensive, really expensive theory. 
Businessmen would laugh as such “bone 
yard” production. 

NASA indicates that the delay in ap- 
proving the Apollo Applications pro- 
grams already has increased its esti- 
mated program cost by as much as 20 
percent. This is pure poppycock. No 
reasonable person can make such esti- 
mates at this time. 

It is my opinion that NASA’s plans for 
the Apollo Applications program are so 
indefinite that any estimates as to cost 
increases are purely speculative. They 
cannot be considered as substantive fac- 
tors by the Congress in reaching a de- 
cision on this matter. 

The hardware planned to be purchased 
by NASA will surely be obsolete by 1970, 
which is the earliest date for any flights 
under the Apollo Applications programs. 
The present generation of boosters, 
spacecraft, and hardware, as well as 
fuels, will look like 1914 Fords by 1970. 
What are we to have: “Army and Navy 
and Space” surplus sales stores on every 
town corner? 

The leadtime on the Saturn 1B vehicle 
and the Apollo spacecraft and current 
manufacturing lines are such that the 
proposed hardware will not be available 
until late 1969. We know that the tempo 
of launch activity will increase in the 
next few years. It is certain that the 
facts that will be learned from coming 
Apollo flights will require major changes 
and developments in the current genera- 
tion of boosters, spacecraft, and hard- 
ware. 

On my insistence, along with others, 
the Science and Astronautics Committee 
has voted additional funds for work 
(above administration requests) on high 
energy propellants, large solid rockets, 
and nuclear propulsion. This research 
will lead to propulsion breakthroughs, 
automation, and control equipment, that 
will make the current launch vehicles 
obsolete elephants with rabbit-size pay- 
loads. 

It is therefore premature to procure 
launch vehicles, at this time, that can- 
not be used until 1970 at the earliest, 
when known purposes cannot be deter- 
mined for such vehicles. 

I have always supported and continue 
to support the manned lunar landing 
programs. I have always stated that 
man's exploration of space will not end 
with the first landing on the moon. We 
should continue to take advantage of 
the almost limitless possibilities of space 
exploration and benefits to mankind. 

The discovery of the relations of the 
9 planets with their 37 moons of our solar 
system will be the work of generations. 
It staggers the imagination to realize 
there are over 30,000 objects in the area 
between Mars and Jupiter alone, the 
largest known to us being Ceres with a 
diameter of about 500 miles—and con- 
sider the tremendous size of Jupiter. 

Future U.S. space programs beyond the 
manned lunar landing must be under- 
taken in a realistic, efficient, and orderly 
manner. I strongly recommend the re- 
quirements that NASA submit definite 
plans for Apollo Applications programs to 
Congress prior to the Science and Astro- 
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nautics Committee’s consideration of 
the fiscal year 1968 NASA authorization 
request. This is a must. 

I state my firm conviction that NASA 
should delay the procurement of any 
hardware or additional launch vehicles 
and spacecraft until its plans for Apollo 
Applications programs have been more 
thoughtfully and thoroughly defined. 
This definition must take into account 
the results of the coming Apollo research 
flights on an integrated basis. It must 
include plans and specific projects and 
outline future research programs. 

These plans and projects should be 
submitted through appropriate channels 
to Congress for prompt approval when 
the necessary justification and base for 
decisionmaking has been provided. 

Consequently, I strongly recommend 
the deletion of the $41.9 million requested 
for the Apollo Applications program at 
this time. NASA should be encouraged 
to continue project definition but I 
strongly oppose the purchase of any 
“shelf-type,” unnecessary hardware at 
this time of Government deficits, war, 
and inflation. 

The U.S. Government is advising U.S. 
business at present to forgo unnecessary 
inventory purchases and to defer capital 
expenditures, to assist the war effort, 
prevent inflation, and ease pressure on 
the economy because of the shortage of 
skilled personnel. The U.S. Government 
certainly should not now buy this large 
amount of useless, expensive, technical 
inventory that has no definite use or 
program. 

I also recommend the deletion of $5 
million from the $8 million request by 
NASA for its advanced missions pro- 
gram. NASA has failed to provide any 
justification, plans, projects, or results in 
its presentations regarding this program. 

In my opinion, the advanced missions 
program is purely “blue sky” and should 
be reduced by at least $5 million. I 
therefore recommend $3 million as the 
budget level for this “no purpose” think 
department. 

FACILITY PLANNING AND DESIGN 


As a senior member of this committee, 
I joined with other committee members 
in placing heavy and firm emphasis on 
the efficient use of facility planning and 
design funds. The purpose of this em- 
phasis has been to bring about improved 
construction planning and management 
procedures within NASA. I have 
strongly supported this element of 
NASA’s program since I am a firm be- 
liever in sound, long-range planning. 

NASA has not used or programed a 
substantial part of the authorization 
granted for these purposes in past years. 
At present, the records show a balance 
of $11.9 million in unfunded and unpro- 
gramed authorization for facility plan- 
ning and design. In addition to prior 
years’ authorization remaining unfund- 
ed, testimony received from NASA wit- 
nesses indicated that $5 million in funds 
appropriated in past years for facility 
planning and design remain unobligated 
at the present time. 

NASA requested $7 million for facility 
planning and design in fiscal year 1967. 
The committee wisely reduced the 
amount of the request to $5.5 million. 
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There seems to be no reason why NASA 
should continue to request from $7 mil- 
lion to $10 million annually for advance 
facility planning in view of the large un- 
funded and unobligated balances avail- 
able. There is no doubt in my mind that 
amounts available and to be made avail- 
able for these purposes in fiscal year 1967 
are not justified. 

In my opinion, this element of the 
space program should be tightened in 
order to insure careful use of the funds 
authorized. The theory behind advance 
facility planning is sound and serves a 
good purpose, but the Congress must in- 
sist upon better use of the authority in 
order that the full benefit may be ob- 
tained. 

Under these circumstances, I recom- 
mend that $10 million of prior years’ un- 
funded authorization now available to 
NASA be rescinded. 


CHANGING NASA OBJECTIVES 


My criticism of the development of 
NASA is that its original objective was 
to be the research and development 
agency of the Federal Government in 
the fields of space and aeronautics. But 
primarily, research and development 
jurisdiction was to include research and 
development, wherever it occurred, be it 
in the Government, private or public 
sectors, civilian or military sectors. 

NASA is now settling down to become 
primarily a manufacturing, production 
and engineering operation. Frankly, the 
research effort in every field is being 
crowded out and held to a bare mini- 
mum by the demands of the Apollo lunar 
landing mission. This started to become 
true in the original Mercury era, ad- 
vanced greatly in the Gemini era to the 
point where science, research and devel- 
opment are now being forced into total 
eclipse in the $5.012 billion presently 
requested by NASA. 

In fact, I consider that only about 5 
percent of the total current NASA 
budget request is to be devoted to science, 
research and development. 

NASA’s claim that the construction 
of boosters, the development of hard- 
ware, flight training and navigation mis- 
sions, the production of spacecraft, the 
operation of tracking networks, and so 
forth, constitute research and develop- 
ment is a far cry from the scientific 
meaning of the term. 

My view of the present Apollo pro- 
gram is that its proponents are afraid 
at this point to try anything new or in- 
tegrate new boosters or high energy fuels 
into the complex. 

It is safer to proceed with the same 
old fuels, the same old generation of 
boosters, and the same old type of hard- 
ware, as the demand is for immediate 
success, and not for the best type of per- 
formance nor for the scientifically most 
productive and advantageous. It is bet- 
ter not to risk any new developments but 
to make do with what NASA has at 
present, simply performing engineering, 
plumbing and construction chores. 

The race with Russia is hurting NASA 
scientific and research programs. 
URGENT NEED FOR MANPOWER SURVEY OF NASA 


I believe that the continuing mush- 
rooming of NASA personnel strength, 
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particularly in the area of scientific and 
engineering personnel, has reached the 
point where it requires a detailed review 
by the Congress. 

As an example, I point out the situa- 
tion at the only recently approved Elec- 
tronics Research Center at Boston, where 
personnel requirements have increased 
from 250 in fiscal year 1965 to 550 in 
fiscal year 1966 to an estimated need of 
1,000 in fiscal year 1967. All this in- 
crease happens while the Center itself 
has yet to build one building for its activ- 
ities. 

If the large amounts of personnel used 
by NASA were blue-collar workers rather 
than technicians, there might not be such 
need for caution. But the fact of the 
matter is, that the great bulk of NASA 
personnel are scientists, engineers, and 
technicians, all of whom are in critical 
shortage in the U.S. economy. : 

Aside from the question of determining 
the actual needs of NASA, there is the 
major question of management. Is 
NASA using these critically scarce per- 
sonnel in the best possible fashion? Is 
NASA management responding to the 
sudden changes in our space program as 
projects phase out and others expand or 
reach their peak effort? 

The impact of reserving to our space 
activities, both in Government and con- 
tractor plants, a large percentage of our 
scientific and technical personnel can 
only be judged serious and critical, in 
view of the war in Vietnam, the current 
inflation in the economy, and the need 
to maintain a healthy scientific pool of 
talent in our scientific and academic 
communities, as well as for defense in- 
dustries and business in general. 

I strongly recommend that a manage- 
ment survey be conducted by an outside 
firm of experts of the management and 
utilization aspects of scientific and tech- 
nical manpower in NASA. I further 
recommend that the report of this sur- 
vey be provided to the Congress before 
final action on the fiscal year 1967 NASA 
authorization bill takes place. 

I recommend a study in depth of NASA 
manpower utilization by the appropriate 
committee of the Congress—either the 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee—or by the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 

INADEQUATE FIELD MONITORING OF NASA 

ACTIVITIES 

I am seriously concerned over the lack 

of field monitoring of NASA activities by 


. the Bureau of the Budget, the General 


Accounting Office, and the Science and 
Astronautics Committee. 

For example, the Bureau of the Budget 
has far too few people with far too much 
control over the NASA budget. I under- 
stand that there are only two or three 
people in the Bureau of the Budget who 
have the responsibility to make all types 
of major decisions concerning the $5 bil- 
lion NASA budget, and this over a period 
of less than a week. This type of con- 
trol can only be superficial. 

The General Accounting Office has yet 
to provide Congress with any meaningful 
management surveys or audits of one of 
the largest agencies in the Government. 
I feel that this agency is far too bound 
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with its past history and is emphasizing 
accounting and bookkeeping practices at 
the expense of scientific management 
surveys. 

On a $5 billion annual budget, we need 
to move far beyond the limitations of 
accountancy and bookkeeping so that we 
have available for congressional purposes 
personnel with adequate judgment and 
experience in research and development 
activities. These are needed in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office as well as on the 
Science and Astronautics Committee so 
that Congress can make decisions of 
choice among the various programs pre- 
sented by NASA in the light of the po- 
tential research and development gains, 
all based on an adequate base of refer- 
ence. 

The days of monitoring and super- 
vising large technical programs on the 
basis of accountancy and bookkeeping 
are gone forever. We must have tech- 
nically qualified people to oversee tech- 
nical programs. Real current and con- 
tinuing program evaluation is badly 
needed, and sorely lacking. 

For several years I have been urging 
the Science and Astronautics Committee 
to increase its technical staff by at least 
five scientists, engineers and account- 
ants, for continuous field investigatory 
duties. I repeat my recommendation, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
committee has not used all of its pres- 
ently allocated funds. 

For the Congress to be fully responsive 
to the U.S. taxpayers on a highly tech- 
nical program involving about $5 billion 
a year, it must have research and de- 
velopment, construction and technical 
Management personnel assigned exclu- 
sively for field duties. 

OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


An Inspector General, with necessary 
staff and facilities, should be established 
in the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. The current NASA pro- 
gram is replete with a myriad of complex 
and sophisticated projects designed to 
meet a wide variety of objectives of im- 
portance to the Nation. 

Management problems are bound to 
arise as a result of the various programs 
and objectives involving an annual Fed- 
eral expenditure of over $5 billion and 
the future of the national space program. 
I believe it is necessary that the Admin- 
istrator of NASA be provided with the 
capability of obtaining independent 
evaluations and examinations of man- 
agement actions by personnel other than 
those involved in formulating or imple- 
menting management policies, 

It is significant to note that numerous 
other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment have recognized the importance of 
utilizing inspector general offices to 
effectuate internal and periodic exami- 
nations, evaluations, and corrective 
measures. Among these agencies are the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, the Department of State, and, 
more recently, the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The cost reduction directorate within 
the NASA Headquarters, supposedly es- 
tablished for investigative purposes, is 
only a bug on the surface of the prob- 
lem. Itis a superficial device which cen- 
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ters attention on minor cost accounting 
matters to determine if eggs are cheaper 
onanother counter. There is insufficient 
depth of investigation in the cost reduc- 
tion activities of this directorate, and it 
does not provide the across-the-board 
analysis of NASA activities at all levels 
of management that an inspector gen- 
eral-type of organization would provide. 
This directorate, established in 1964, 
consists only of three professional per- 
sons, none of whom have any engineer- 
ing, scientific, or technical background 
in the space and aeronautics field. As- 
signing three nontechnical people to 
oversee a $5 billion program from a man- 
agement analysis point of view is like a 
canary pecking at the mountain. This 
directorate was established after the in- 
troduction of my H.R. 7770, in July 1963, 
for an independent NASA Inspector Gen- 
eral and does not solve the problem. 
Therefore, I strongly recommend that 
NASA establish and maintain an Inspec- 
tor General to insure that the space pro- 
gram and objectives of this Nation are 
carried out and met with both economy 
and efficiency. 
UNBALANCE IN GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
NASA CONTRACTS 


NASA continues to place the bulk of its 
contracts on a noncompetitive basis in 
areas of the country which have been 
the recipients of major prior-year con- 
tracts. The provision by the Science and 
Astronautics Committee in the fiscal 
year 1966 NASA authorization act, that 
NASA take measures to promote a more 
equitable distribution of its contracts has 
had, in my opinion, no effect whatsoever. 
NASA has simply ignored this provision. 

I have yet to see any reports from 
NASA as to what, if any, measures they 
have taken to carry out this congression- 
al mandate. Nor have I seen any prac- 
tical results since the inclusion of the 
provision in last year’s authorization act, 
The plain fact is that NASA displayed its 
complete lack of interest in the subject 
by excluding this provision in the ad- 
ministration bill sent to the Science and 
Astronautics Committee for fiscal year 
1967. 

The NASA program which appears to 
be distributed on an equitable basis is 
the NASA sustaining university pro- 
gram of research, facilities, and training 
grants. But this is not to be considered 
to be a solution to the problem of secur- 
ing a reasonable and equitable distribu- 
tion of NASA contracts throughout the 
Nation and the various States. NASA is 
to be complimented on its efforts in dis- 
tributing this $40 million annual pro- 
gram on broad geographical basis. But 
the overwhelming portion of the remain- 
ing $5 billion continues to be awarded or 
expended annually in specific, almost 
fixed locations, with no known efforts to 
spread new work, or diversify to ne- 
glected regions. 

This causes an unhealthy concentra- 
tion of science, research, and engineering 
talent and drains the taxpayers of the 
rest of the country of their most valued 
asset, “brains.” Technical competence 
in this country is an asset to which every 
State and section of the country is en- 
titled to its just share, and as a step in 
the opportunity for progress. 
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I recommend that NASA be required 
to report to the Congress, not later than 
January 26, 1967, the specific measures 
NASA has undertaken to correct the cur- 
rent distortion and unbalance in the geo- 
graphical distribution of NASA contract 
awards. This report should also include 
the most current distribution of all 
NASA expenditures by State, region, 
congressional district, or metropolitan 
area. 

Congress should take specific action to 
correct this situation and prevent the 
continuation of the current “brain- 
drain” of outstanding engineers, scien- 
tists, teachers, and students to certain 
concentrated areas. The problem of 
trained students should be faced directly 
and handled by Congress to protect the 
local taxpayers who finance the local 
education and specialized training of 
outstanding students who are immedi- 
ately lost to local communities, through 
actions of NASA roving recruiting teams 
for technical, scientific, and engineering 
personnel. 

JET PROPULSION LABORATORY, CALIFORNIA 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

I believe that the “reform” of the man- 
agement of the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory has gone too far. 

I remain strongly opposed to the in- 
dustrial-type management structure that 
has been imposed upon the organization 
of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory by the 
current NASA contract. I believe that 
the Laboratory, devoted to science, re- 
search, and development, should not be 
severely limited to carrying out programs 
under specific contracts of NASA. 

The Laboratory should be organized so 
as to permit maximum flexibility in the 
employment of expertise. It should also 
be organized to bring about the greatest 
amount of interchange of knowledge in 
the various scientific disciplines, both on 
a horizontal basis as well as on a per- 
pendicular basis. 

I believe that the present type of in- 
dustrial organization heavily emphasiz- 
ing completion of programs under 
NASA’s contracts does not at present al- 
low the degree of flexibility necessary in 
a high-level research laboratory such as 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 

The rigid channels of communication 
imposed by this type organizational 
structure tend to limit and put a real 
constraint upon the creativity of the 
scientific and research personnel of the 
Laboratory. This prevents the optimum 
use of the scientific talent of the Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory process. 

There are two extremes in organization 
applicable to the Laboratory: 

First. A purely industrial-type opera- 
tion where all tasks are specifically de- 
fined; or 

Second. An academic or university- 
type operation where the initiative in 
formulating tasks comes from the 
faculty. 

What is required at the Laboratory is 
a “formula” or “middle of the road” 
organization and relationship with NASA 
which permits responsible NASA con- 
trol and at the same time does not in- 
hibit the creativity and initiative of the 
Laboratory scientists. 

The important thing is not manpower 
or money but rather flexibility in opera- 
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tions. The interchange of interdisci- 
plinary information remains an internal 
problem within the Laboratory. Work- 
ing level scientists must have the initia- 
tive to effect such an interchange. 

JPL should have an inbetween type 
organization compared to a solely indus- 
trial-type or academy-type organization. 
It would not be proper for NASA to com- 
pletely free wheel. There must be a 
middle ground to permit initiative on 
scientific research and development. 
There is “room for improvement” at the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 

The present NASA contract spells out 
broad areas of scientific research to be 
undertaken by the Laboratory concern- 
ing the moon and planets. NASA must 
not, in its zeal to maintain control, re- 
strict the Laboratory from exercising its 
initiative in proposing the specific tasks 
and methods to achieve the broad goals 
specified in the basic contract. 

Let us face it: the imposition of an in- 
dustrial-type organization on a research 
laboratory such as Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory can well smother creative activ- 
ity and reduce the quality of the output 
and make the facility a manufacturing 
and plumbing concern. 

There is room for improvement in the 
management and relations of the NASA 
under the contracts at JPL. 

It is my belief that NASA has tightened 
the management control of the Labora- 
tory, as was necessary in the test phase 
of the Ranger and Mariner programs, 
The technical and managerial perform- 
ance of the Laboratory has certainly im- 
proved and is now on a high level. Now 
there is no need for maintaining rigid, 
tight managerial control and close pro- 
gram supervision and direction, which in 
reality is useful only in spacecraft and 
hardware manufacturing activities and 
scientific payload construction. 

There is no doubt that the purely in- 
dustrial-type organization clearly speci- 
fies what programs are to be done, when 
they are to be done, and how they are to 
be done. But we need a compromise 
management and organizational form at 
JPL which is between the industrial-type 
organization and the university type. 

There is no doubt that many of the 
scientists and research people at the Jet 
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Propulsion Laboratory feel that they are 
constrained under NASA contracts at the 
working level. There is, therefore, a real 
necessity for compromise in order to be 
able to restore initiative and provide 
flexibility so that initiative is given to the 
scientists at the working level. 

I recommend that an early meeting be 
held between NASA, Dr. Pickering of Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory, and Dr. Du- 
Bridge of California Institute of Tech- 
nology on measures to improve the man- 
agement and structure. 

MANNED ORBITING LABORATORY PROGRAM 


I strongly oppose the administration’s 
placing the manned orbiting laboratory 
program under the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Air Force. 

MOL should be placed under the juris- 
diction of NASA, the research and devel- 
opment agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment for space and aeronautics. Or, at 
best, MOL should be placed under the 
joint jurisdiction of NASA and the U.S. 
Air Force for development. 

I believe the action is a serious mistake 
both in organization and philosophy as 
well as for public relations purposes. 

I strongly oppose the action of Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara when, in his 
December 10, 1963, news conference, Mr. 
McNamara announced without prior 
notice of any kind that the manned or- 
biting laboratory program would be as- 
signed to the Air Force. Neither Con- 
gress nor the scientific community of the 
country had any prior notice or inkling 
that this was to be the case until Mr. 
McNamara made his bland announce- 
ment. 

I also oppose the announcement by 
the President on August 25, 1964, at a 
news conference that the MOL program 
would be worked upon by certain major 
contractors. This is certainly not the 
way to do business nor is it appropriate 
to ignore the existing science and re- 
search facilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment without any consultation or au- 
thorization by Congress whatever. It 
is complete fiction to state, as Secretary 
of Defense McNamara has assumed, that 
MOL is completely a military task and, 
therefore, can be handled by him as Sec- 
retary of Defense, as if he and that De- 
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partment are the only people concerned 
in this tremendous development. 

The announcement by Secretary Mc- 
Namara makes a fiction and is in direct 
violation of the expressed intent of the 
Congress in section 102(a) of the original 
Space Act, Public Law 85-568, dated 
July 28, 1958, wherein it was expressed 
that— 

“The Congress hereby declares that it 
is the policy of the United States that 
activities in space should be devoted to 
peaceful purposes for the benefit of all 
mankind.” 

The action of Secretary of Defense 
McNamara is also in direct violation of 
the provisions of Resolution 1472, Inter- 
national Cooperation in the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space,” adopted by the 
United Nations at the 856th plenary 
meeting of the 14th General Assembly 
on December 12, 1959. Under this reso- 
lution, the United States along with 
other countries including the U.S.S.R. 
agreed to, among other things, foster 
international cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of outer space. It was a privilege 
and a real responsibility for me to be 
able to work as one of the delegates on 
the U.S. mission to the United Nations 
for this purpose, under the leadership of 
Henry Cabot Lodge, chief U.S. delegate. 

Is the Presidential order the begin- 
ning of a new military era in space? 
This basic national policy the Congress 
of the United States should decide, ac- 
cording to the will of the American peo- 
ple after thorough study and due delib- 
eration. 

Being first in space for scientific and 
prestige purposes is one thing. Being 
first in space to better deliver weapons 
of destruction or nuclear and atomic 
weapons is quite another field entirely. 

Do the American people want the ad- 
ministration to have the first Manned 
Orbiting Laboratory solely dedicated for 
military purposes, and by so doing, to 
exclude all research and development 
which could be done by NASA for the 
benefit and progress of the American 
people? 

I call attention to the House, of the 
Action of Conference Committee on H.R. 
14324 NASA authorization request for 
fiscal year 1967: 


Conference 
$40, 600 $40, 600 $40, 600 $40, 600 
974, 200 2, 974, 200 2, 974, 200 2, 974, 200 
8, 000 8, 000 8, 000 8, 000 
131, 400 126, 900 131, 400 129, 900 
197, 900 227, 900 197, 900 210, 900 
35, 400 33, 400 35, 400 35, 400 
43, 600 43, 600 43, 600 43, 600 
26, 400 26, 400 26, 400 26, 400 
33, 700 33, 700 33, 700 33, 700 
152, 000 132, 000 152, 000 142, 750 
36, 000 36, 000 36, 000 36, 000 
36, 800 36, 800 36, 800 36, 800 
17, 000 17, 000 17, 000 17, 000 
23, 000 23, 000 23. 000 23, 000 
42, 500 44, 900 42, 500 44, 500 
See 53, 000 53, 000 53, 000 
„000 44, 500 37, 000 41, 000 
33, 000 35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 
279, 300 265, 335 279, 300 270, 850 
41, 000 41, 000 41, 000 41, 000 
4, 800 5, 000 4, 800 5, 000 
600 4, 248, 600 
=== 
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Budget House Senate Conference 
request 
Construction facilities: 
rn „ T 6 E EE A- 10, 000 5,000 10, 000 7, 500 
oddard Space Flight Center 710 710 710 710 
Jet Propulsion 5 350 0 350 
John F. Kennedy Space Ce 37, 876 37, 876 37, 876 37, 876 
Langley Research Center. 6, 100 6, 100 6,1 6, 100 
e eee y senae 16, 000 10, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
Manned Spacecraft Center. 13, 800 13, 800 12, 800 12, 800 
Marshall Space Flight Cente: 581 (9) 581 
Michoud Assembly Facility. 700 700 700 700 
Mississippi Test Facility 1, 700 1,700 1, 700 1,700 
Wallops Station 2 205 205 
Various locations 6, 478 6, 487 6, 478 6, 478 
Facility planning and design 7, 000 5, 500 7, 000 5, 
RU ewes enn nen —ꝛAAWAꝙ½y : ² ² ꝙ«y:;? —[é 101, 500 94, 419 100, 500 95, 919 
J.. N eS a a ¶¶ „„ 663, 900 644, 210 658, 900 655, 
TCT A ee eee a 5, 012, 000 4, 986, 864 5, 008, 000 5, 000, 419 
1 Deleted. 


Mr. Speaker, there are many other 
programs and projects which were in 
dispute in the committee of conference. 
I would like to report that all of the 
items in dispute were settled on a bi- 
partisan basis, and none were influenced 
by partisan positions. 

I urge that the report of the confer- 
ence be accepted and passed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How much is the bill 
above the figure approved by the House? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The figure 
approved by the House was $4,986 million. 
The bill as approved by the conference 
is $5,000,419,000. There is a total of 
about $12 million cut from the request 
of NASA. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the new laboratory to 
be located in Houston, Tex., for the 
examination of 60 to 80 pounds of lunar 
moon dust still in the bill? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes, sir. It 
is in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Despite the fact that no 
one knows when we will ever get to the 
moon, if ever, and whether we will be 
able to bring back dust? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I think that 
the gentleman will admit we have made 
considerable progress on getting to the 
moon. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and for the information. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. We 
were opposing this particular lunar lab- 
oratory, but the gentleman will be in- 
terested to know that it has been cut 
$1 million from the House figure, so we 
are saving 10 percent. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman say 
$1 million? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HECHLERI. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very enthusiastic about the results of 
our conference committee deliberations 
on the NASA authorization. 


In the field of advanced research and 
technology, I am very proud to report 
that the thorough deliberations of the 
Subcommittee on Advanced Research 
and Technology really paid off when it 
came to defending the House position in 
the conference committee. 

We have to look ahead many years into 
the future to devise the kind of propul- 
sion system, the kind of on-board power 
systems, the life support systems, and the 
many other features of space develop- 
ment which insure our leadership in 
space in the latter years of the 20th cen- 
tury. How are we going to do this? 
Only by investing now in the advanced 
research and technology to keep pushing 
back the frontiers in space. Successful 
space flight depends largely on two 
things: First, how are you going to get 
them up there? and second, how are you 
going to keep them up there? The first 
item depends on propulsion; the second 
on spacecraft power and fuel. 

You have heard our great debates 
about developing the 260-inch solid pro- 
pellant booster. On October 5, in a 30- 
minute special order, I outlined the great 
potential for the future contained in the 
successful test firing of the world’s larg- 
est rocket motor. This is why the House 
in May voted $7.5 million over and above 
the President’s budget for the further 
development of this giant solid booster. 
There was no single issue that divided 
the conference committee as deeply as 
the argument over funds for the 260- 
inch solid motor. The other body was 
quite adamant in limiting funds for this 
development, while we in the House 
underlined the importance of moving as 
quickly as possible from the successful 
half-length test firings to a full-length 
firing 


The conference broke up at one point 
because we were so far apart on this 
issue. But when we reassembled after 
the Independence Day recess, sweet 
reason prevailed and the conference 
finally agreed on an increase of $4 mil- 
lion. 

Now what are the implications of this 
decision? It means that NASA will go 
ahead and do another short-length test 
firing next summer. They will also use 
the extra money we are giving them to 
start getting the long leadtime items 
needed for a full-length test firing. 


These critical items are a new nozzle, 
and new steel case, and some modifica- 
tions to the facilities needed to build the 
full-length case. To make a full-length, 
7'%4-million-pound-thrust test firing of 
the 260-inch solid will take us into fiscal 
year 1968, so next year I hope you will 
be watching closely, and help get the 
funds to make this program a success. It 
provides a filling of the gap between the 
Saturn LB and the Saturn V, since it 
can put 90,000 pounds into orbit. It 
has great potential for future space mis- 
sions, either space rescue missions, or 
missions to Mars and beyond. 

In our Mercury and Gemini flights to 
date, if there is one subject we have 
chewed our nails about the most, it is 
spacecraft power and how to husband the 
power on board the spacecraft. When we 
plan for missions to Mars, and establish 
large space laboratories either on the 
Moon or elsewhere in space, we need 
generating equipment which has two 
characteristics: First, it must be power- 
ful; and second, it must last a long time. 
That is why we are concentrating on a 
great, long-life nuclear electric power 
system called Snap-8. Here is another 
area where the House voted $2.4 million 
additional beyond the NASA budget in 
order to speed the development through 
more reliable component testing. Once 
again the Senate did not feel the need for 
additional funds, but the conference ac- 
tion finally pegged the additional figure 
at $2 million, which pleased me very 
much. 

Another item of conference disagree- 
ment was in the field of technology uti- 
lization. I am very enthusiastic, Mr. 
Speaker, about the results NASA is 
achieving in applying our great space 
developments to private industry. The 
House was so impressed with the impor- 
tance of this area that we added $200,000 
to the $4.8 million asked in the NASA 
budget. I am pleased to say the con- 
ference committee agreed to accept this 
increase. 

I have been talking about research 
and development and in this phase of 
the Office of Advanced Research and 
Technology I am pleased the conference 
came out with authorizations totaling 
some $7 million over the NASA budget. 

In the area of tracking data and ac- 
quisition, the House recommended a 
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5-percent cut in the NASA budget, the 
other body recommended no cut, and the 
conference committee wound up with a 
3-percent cut, much closer to the House 
position. 

Now when we go into conference and 
talk about the Electronics Research Cen- 
ter, we are always fortunate to escape 
with our shirts. In this case, the House 
cut the construction authorization in 
half, largely because funds previously 
authorized and appropriated had not 
been spent. The House wanted $5 mil- 
lion instexd of $10 million authorized. 
The conference split this right down the 
middle, and we came out of conference 
with an authorization of $7.5 million. I 
sincerely trust that the Committee on 
Appropriations will take its usual thor- 
ough look at this item, and carefully as- 
sess the progress and pacing of construc- 
tion at this vital facility. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very pleased that 
the House action in increasing the au- 
thorization in the field of aeronautics 
will stick. The Senate accepted the rec- 
ommendation of the House that we raise 
from $33 million to $35 million the 
amount authorized for advanced research 
in aeronautics. This was not a matter 
of disagreement in the conference, be- 
cause the other body accepted the House 
position. When we first considered this 
matter in the subcommittee, it was our 
thought that the additional $2 million 
might best be spent on aircraft noise re- 
search, as well as V/STOL and develop- 
e of supersonic and hypersonic air- 
c 3 

I feel very strongly that we must place 
additional emphasis and put more fund- 
ing into aircraft noise control. The 
President in proposing the new Depart- 
ment of Transportation recognizes this 
fact. The Jet Aircraft Noise Panel of the 
Office of Science and Technology sup- 
ports this view. Many Members of this 
body have expressed their support of 
additional work in aircraft noise abate- 
ment. The other body stated in its re- 
port on the authorization that the addi- 
tional $2 million should be confined to 
aircraft noise control, and as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Advanced Re- 
search and Technology, I endorse this 
approach. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope that the con- 
ference report receives the overwhelm- 
ing endorsement of this body. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the able 
gentleman from Indiana, the second 
ranking member on the Subcommittee on 
Advanced Research and Technology. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
compliment the conferees for including 
section V, which relates to the matter of 
the geographic distribution of Federal 
research funds. 

I believe the statement included in this 
section, that it is in the national interest 
that consideration be given to geographi- 
cal distribution research funds, is one 
which is well taken. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that unless this 
Congress continues to insist that we pay 
some attention to the geographical dis- 
tribution of research funds, we are going 
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to have great “desert areas” in this 
country where there will be very little 
research, and very little intellectual en- 
deavor. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this is very 
important, and I would hope that NASA 
might listen to the admonition of this 
particular section of this bill. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
particularly pleased that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. RovusH] brought up 
this point, because he is the author of 
this particular amendment which was 
written into the measure by the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
and which was accepted by the other 
body. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate 
the subcommittee chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kartu], the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. DAD- 
DARIO], and the other members who 
served on this conference for their 
leadership in bringing this bill through 
conference and back to the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I was not a 
member of the conference, but I am a 
member of the Space Committee. 

Included in fiscal year 1967 NASA re- 
quest for space power and electric pro- 
pulsion systems was $42.5 million. Of 
this, $5.5 million was earmarked for 
Snap-8, a power system capable of gen- 
erating 35 kilowatts of electrical energy 
for 10,000 hours of operation. The 
amount requested by NASA would have 
only permitted further development at 
a minimal level. The House increased 
the NASA request by $2.4 million in order 
to provide further development, partic- 
ularly in small-component testing. 

The Senate version denied this in- 
crease. However, during the conference 
they receded, agreeing to an increase of 
$2 million versus the $2.4 million recom- 
mended by the House. The bill now 
provides $7.5 million for Snap-8 in fiscal 
year 1967. 

Nuclear power will be an essential ele- 
ment to continued exploration of space 
in the future The Soviet Union gained 
an advantage over us by their early de- 
velopment of the large booster It is 
therefore important that we continue our 
research and development in this area of 
nuclear propulsion. This effort should 
be put forward now to meet the needs of 
long-term space flight. 

Snap-8 is a step in this direction. 

I support the conference report and 
hope for a substantial vote of approval. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am going 
to vote to accept this conference report, 
but I will be doing so with extreme re- 
luctance. 

When the NASA authorization bill was 
before us, an amendment was offered by 
our colleague, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Wypter], which would have 
set up a $20 million program to conduct 
research into the abatement of aircraft 
noise. Unfortunately, this amendment 
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was defeated, thanks to the opposition 
of the administration. 

I think that this was a shortsighted 
action for the administration to take. 
It is all very nice to put a man on the 
moon, and have him walk around in 
space on the way, but we have to re- 
member the down-to-earth needs of the 
people, too. And one of the greatest 
needs we have today is the need to find 
a way to deal with the thunderous noise 
of the increasing number of jetplanes 
which fly over residential neighborhoods 
before landing at their airports. 

More and more of America’s travel is 
in the air—and more and more of Amer- 
ica’s air travel is by jet aircraft. This 
noise problem is going to grow. What 
are our homeowners supposed to do? 
They cannot stick their heads in the 
sand and ignore this problem like the 
administration. How can you ignore the 
screaming monsters that drive you out 
of your skin every 2 minutes or 4 min- 
utes or whatever the case may be? 

I am very sorry that this NASA au- 
thorization bill does not include the $20 
million proposed for research into air- 
craft noise abatement. Ido not see how 
we can spend millions and millions on 
seeing how monkeys and chimpanzees 
can stand the stress of outer space when 
we do nothing to relieve the shattering 
throb of endless flights of jets on the 
ears of those of our citizens who live 
near airports. 

This serious problem must be faced up 
to. This Congress has not yet faced up 
to it. It is only reluctantly that I vote 
for this conference report’s acceptance. 
I feel the lack of any provision to make 
a serious and affirmative attempt to cope 
with the aircraft noise abatement prob- 
lem is a very serious shortcoming. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to sincerely 
thank the members of the conference 
committee on the NASA authorization 
bill for working out its difficulties and 
keeping alive the chemical propulsion 
research program. As I have stated in 
this Chamber previously, the need for 
continued development of our rocket 
thrust power is essential to our Nation's 
space program. The additional funds 
provided for in this authorization will 
allow NASA to procure the items needed 
for a long-length rocket firing. The 
items are a full-length steel case, new 
nozzles, and tools and facilities needed 
by shipbuilding companies to build full- 
length firing equipment. The authoriza- 
tion of these funds will have an impor- 
tant impact on my district as well. The 
Aerojet-General Corp. in Dade County, 
Fla., has played a key role in future space 
exploration with its two half-scale test 
firings using a solid propellant rocket. 
These funds which have now been au- 
thorized will enable the full-scale test 
firing of the rockets—a more efficient 
and less expensive undertaking. 

Mr. Speaker, the conferees who partic- 
ipated on the committee handling this 
bill are to be commended for their in- 
sight and awareness of the needs of our 
space program by granting authoriza- 
tion for these funds. I am sure that the 
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committee will continue its strong inter- 
est in this program for full implementa- 
tion in fiscal 1968. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on this confer- 
ence report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
ACT, 1956 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist upon its amendment 
to the bill (S. 602) to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, and 
that the Speaker appoint conferees. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Col- 
orado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. ASPIN- 
ALL, ROGERS of Texas, JoHNsON of Cali- 
fornia, SayLor, and REINECKE. 


LITTLE APPARENT CONCERN ON 
THE PART OF ADMINISTRATION 
TO SOLVE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, there is so 
little apparent concern on the part of this 
administration for solving the airline 
strike that is having such a disastrous 
impact on many sections of this country, 
including my own Northwest, that I am 
deeply frustrated and genuinely con- 
cerned. 

On last Saturday I wrote the Presi- 
dent of the United States advising him 
that in my judgment the only way this 
crippling strike could be quickly termi- 
nated would be by his own personal in- 
tervention, holding the principals in 
session around the clock until the issues 
were resolved. I pointed out to the 
President that upon occasion it has been 
difficult to locate the negotiators and then 
to get them in the same room together. 
Aggressive action on his part, I said, along 
the lines suggested would be the only 
quick solution to the problems. 

On Tuesday of this week I received a 
call from Secretary of Labor Wirtz ad- 
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vising me that he did not feel he could 
become personally involved in the nego- 
tiations but that he was urging everyone 
to press for acceptance of the recom- 
mendations of the emergency board. 

On Tuesday night when I finally went 
home I was shocked to see on the society 
page of the Washington Evening Star, 
page B-8, a four-column photograph of 
Secretary Wirtz and his wife, together 
with Secretary Weaver and his wife. The 
picture is captioned “Democrats Cruise 
Down the River.” The picture shows 
Secretary Wirtz smiling gaily, waving his 
hand. The story in the social columns 
accompanying the picture reported that 
the four in the picture were signaling 
“bon voyage” as they joined the District 
Democratic Central Committee on a 
cruise down the Potomac. 

Yesterday in his news conference Pres- 
ident Johnson is reported as having said 
“wryly” that he was not much of a 
politician but that as a matter of fact 
this coming Saturday he was going to 
fiy into four separate States on a political 
speechmaking tour. 

Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that this 
administration has no real concept of 
the havoc the current airline strike is 
making on the economy of this country. 
The day the Secretary of Labor spent 
cruising down the Potomac on a local 
political mission was the 10th day of the 
strike. This coming Saturday when the 
President will be expending his time and 
precious energy campaigning in four 
States will be the 15th day of the strike. 

Mr. Speaker, I call on President John- 
son again personally to take charge of 
the negotiations and see them through to 
a successful conclusion to eliminate 
this crippling and serious strike. I call 
upon the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Labor to drop their 
politics as usual” attitude, to show some 
real and deep concern and to make some 
meaningful efforts to settle this strike 
so that we can start repairing the great 
economic damage which we have suffered. 


WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR INCIT- 
ING RACIAL RIOTS? 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
just as distressed as anyone here when 
there is violence or racial trouble in any 
part of our great country. But as I said 
yesterday, there is very little interest 
manifested by northern Members in the 
violence and interracial killings that 
have recently taken place in Cleveland, 
California, and Chicago, and the race 
riots in South Bend, New York City, and 
other places. 

There seems to be none of you who 
will speak out when it nappens in your 
own northern and western areas. 
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We picked up the papers this morning 
and saw again that for the sixth or sev- 
enth successive day trouble—racial 
trouble—had lifted its ugly head in areas 
other than my own. But the Members 
of this body who represent those areas 
are just as silent as the tomb. What has 
happened to you? 

When such happens down my way, 
some of my northern colleagues take a 
plane and head south, visit among us and 
report back how bad it is. You are ac- 
companied by NBC, CBS, ABC, XYZ, 
and the Washington Post, Life, Time, 
Newsweek, and everyone who can obtain 
travel accommodations. You come down 
and then return in utter horror of what 
you claim to have seen. 

I do not say this to needle any one, but 
you ought to be ashamed. You should 
be concerned also about your own racial 
problems. 

I say to the Members of this House and 
the people of the country that we do 
have a serious problem all over the coun- 
try. And we are not going to solve it 
by annually bringing to this House the 
type of legislation that is scheduled to 
be brought in next week, another so- 
called civil rights bill. This is not going 
to solve a thing. Oh, ves, it may help 
some of you to satisfy your political 
ambitions, but it is not going to settle or 
solve the racial problems that are visited 
upon this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that many citi- 
zens around the country, not only in the 
South, but in the far corners of the 
North, East, and West, as well as in other 
parts of the free world, were heartened, 
as I was, over the strong appeal made by 
the world renowned and highly respected 
Rev. Dr. Billy Graham to President 
Johnson that he and the Department of 
Justice reveal now to the American peo- 
ple the identity and affiliation of those 
who are really responsible for inciting the 
racial riots and unrest which are literally 
tearing this great Nation of ours to bits. 
Some of us have long been making the 
same appeal, loud and clear, but the 
only response has been dead silence. 
The time has not only come, Mr. Speaker, 
it has long since passed, for the leader- 
ship of this country to bring our citizens 
within full knowledge of the element be- 
hind, and responsible for, stirring up 
racial strife and precipitating these 
bloody riots. 

Mr. Speaker, no one could have more 
frankly and clearly presented to the 
American people the urgency of and 
sound basis for the Reverend Billy Gra- 
ham’s appeal to the President, than has 
the able and widely read David Law- 
rence in his column appearing in the 
July 20 edition of the Evening Star. I 
commend it to the attention of every 
red-blooded, loyal, and patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen who cares what is happening 
to our country. The editorial follows: 


BILLY GRAHAM’S PLEA TO JOHNSON 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Rev. Dr. Billy Graham, evangelist of 
world renown, has appealed publicly to Presi- 
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dent Johnson—his close friend—to identify 
the groups inside America “who are teaching 
and advocating violence, training in guerrilla 
tactics and defying authority.” 

The famous Baptist minister declares that, 
"incredible as it may seem, we are on the 
road to anarchy in some of the large cities 
of this country, and the symptoms are omi- 
nous and dangerous.” He says that “our 
leaders should not ignore this threat any 
longer.” 

Recently, Congress has been studying the 
Ku Klux Klan and is about to consider leg- 
isiation dealing with “clandestine organiza- 
tions.“ But this does not go far enough. 
For it is becoming known that some of the 
persons with considerable influence in the 
terroristic activities being carried on in the 
name of the “civil rights” movement in 
America either are Communists themselves, 
or are sympathetic to communism. 

Dr. Graham points out that many of the 
demonstrations have “the pattern of defi- 
ance of authority,” and he emphasizes that 
“they are organized and planned by a hard 
core of extremists who are taking advan- 
tage of just grievances by people living in 
the frustrations of ghettos.” He adds that 
“the FBI and the President know who they 
(the extremist leaders) are and what they 
are up to. Now the people need to know. 
Congress has no more urgent business than 
to pass laws with teeth in them.” 

Police Superintendent O. W. Wilson in 
Chicago says the recent riots there were in- 
tensified by militant groups which courted 
violence. So far as is known, not one of the 
principal leaders of the civil rights groups 
is himself accused of being a Communist. 
But among the different organizations are 
said to be top advisers with a wide knowl- 
edge of Communist tactics who are accom- 
plishing what the Communists want—name- 
ly, to produce a state of anarchy by means 
of violence, as mobs are incited and colli- 
sions with the police are stimulated. 

Nearly every day the newspapers are re- 
porting hundreds of Negroes shouting either 
“Black Power!“ or other provocative slogans, 
as they clash with the police. Innocent by- 
standers have been hurt and lives have been 
lost. Big riots have occurred not only in 
Chicago and New York, but also in many 
other cities in nearly every section of the 
country, from Los Angeles to Jacksonville, 
Fla., and from Memphis, Tenn., to South 
Bend, Ind. 

It is difficult for the President himself 
to reveal individual identifications. He can 
only denounce in general terms the types of 
organizations which are guilty of what 
amounts to a process of subversion. Con- 
gressional committees, on the other hand, 
have the power to subpena witnesses and to 
expose the inner workings of Communist and 
other groups. But there has been a ten- 
dency in recent months to deal gently with 
civil rights organizations for fear of alienat- 
ing votes. The theory is that Negroes them- 
selves would resent such accusations and that 
this would be considered as a blanket indict- 
ment of the Negro cause. 

The time has come, however, in the opin- 
ion of many observers—particularly those 
who agree with Dr. Graham—for the ad- 
ministration to initiate hearings in Congress 
and tell the people what is going on that has 
caused much of the rioting and mob violence, 
allegedly in support of the civil-rights move- 
ment. Actually the result has been a dis- 
turbing of the peace generally and a heating 
up of friction between the races. 
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Dr. Graham's appeal expresses the view- 
point of many citizens who have been hopeful 
that Congress would forget about politics, 
courageously tackle the problem of mob 
violence, and make it a crime to impair the 
safety of citizens anywhere in the United 
States by incitements to violence. Many 
people are unable to traverse the city streets 
nowadays and go to and from their homes 
without being subjected to the risks and 
dangers of physical violence. 

In these days of increased reliance on the 
federal government there has been a strange 
indifference here to the use of those powers 
which could be lawfully exercised to stop 
the wave of mobocracy that has been devel- 
oping throughout the country. 


HOUSING BILL 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, the Vice President of the United 
States addressed the National Associa- 
tion of Counties in New Orleans. 

Coming during a period of riots in our 
larger cities, his words could not have 
been more untimely. In referring to 
what he called ghetto conditions in our 
larger cities, he said: 

I think you’d have had more trouble than 
you have had already because I’ve got enough 
spark left in me to lead a mighty good revolt 
under these conditions. 


He then went on to predict open vio- 
lence in every major city and county in 
America unless Congress voted all the 
money the President wants for rent 
supplements. 

This is downright disgusting. It is an 
attempt by the Vice President to black- 
jack Congress into a mood of panic in 
order to save a floundering and highly 
unpopular administration request. It is 
also inciting to riot on the basis of mis- 
representation, because rent supplements 
will do nothing for the ghetto. Secretary 
Weaver has often said that the rent sup- 
plement program is aimed at lower mid- 
dle income groups, and the Catholic 
archdiocese of New York has said that 
per unit cost levels laid down by Secre- 
tary Weaver are too low to permit new 
rent supplement housing to be built in 
the urban core areas of cities like New 
York. 

I have been an outspoken opponent of 
rent supplements, and after reading the 
Vice President’s remarks, I am more 
fortified in my convictions than ever be- 
fore. The Vice President will bear a 
grave responsibility in blood and lives 
if he tries to provoke minority group 
members to riot for rent supplements. 
The Vice President will not convince the 
Senate to vote rent supplement appro- 
priations with the specter of bloodshed. 
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A few years ago, the Congress was told 
this same line of malarkey in connection 
with the below-market interest rate rent 
subsidy program. We were told that this 
was a program to house the poor. Today, 
barely 5 years after its enactment, this 
program is subsidizing the rentals of 
families making up to $14,000 a year. 
The same sad story will evolve with re- 
gard to rent subsidies if the Congress 
bows to the threats of the administra- 
tion and funds the rent subsidy 
program. 

In a few weeks we will hear the same 
warnings and threats in connection with 
this year’s housing bill. We will be told 
that it must be passed to avert further 
riots and civil disobedience in every city 
in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
my remarks an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of July 20, and a copy 
of the FHA maximum income limits for 
the section 221(d) (3) below market in- 
terest rate rent subsidy program: 

HHH AND THE LoNG Hot SUMMER 

About the last thing the nation needs 
during this long hot summer is any im- 
plication that violence has official sanction 
as an instrument of protest. 

Yet that is what no less an official than 
HUBERT HUMPHREY implied during his speech 
to the National Association of Counties in 
New Orleans. 

If he had to live in a slum, said the voluble 
Vice President, “I think you'd have more 
trouble than you have had already because 
I've got enough spark left in me to lead a 
mighty good revolt under those conditions.” 

He predicted “open violence in every major 
city and county in America” unless the Ad- 
ministration’s plan for rent subsidies was 
adopted. 

Whatever else he might have had in mind, 
Mr. HumpuHrey’s vicarious revolt“ and his 
forecasts of further violence will serve only 
to encourage the brick throwers. 

Nor will Federal rent subsidies, if ap- 
proved, automatically cure the complex 
problems of slum dwellers or restrain the 
violent, who will use any excuse for lawless- 
ness. 

The Vice President, who included in his 
speech other and more constructive sugges- 
tions for upgrading slums, knows that. 

But his irresponsible remarks do him no 
credit and won't help those, who live much 
closer to violence than he, to get the job 
done. The Vice President's tongue obviously 
outran his good judgment. 


[FHA No. 748 Rev. 8/65] 

MAXIMUM INCOME LIMITS FOR OCCUPANCY OF 
SECTION 221(d)(3) BELOW MARKET INTER- 
EST RATE HovusiInc—3%—AvcustT 1965 

(Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D.C.) 

If area is an SMSA (Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area), income limits are applica- 
ble to all other localities within the SMSA, 
provided such localities have current Work- 
able Programs. 

Titles and definitions of Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas as defined in 1964 
are listed in the Bureau of the Budget release 
“Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas,” 
1964, or inquiry can be made at any FHA 
Insuring Office. This publication is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C, 20402—Price 25 cents. 
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Maximum income limits for occupancy of sec. 221(d)(8) below market interest rate housing (3 percent), August 1965 


Families of FF Families of— 
I- person -pi 
ouse- State and city ouse- 
n holds 1 2 3and4 | 5and6 |7 persons holds 1 2 3and4 | 5and6 |7 persons 
persons | persons | persons | or more persons | persons | persons | or more 
bam TEE $4,950 | 86,050 $7,100] 88,120 89.250 
SMSA 2______- „300 „ 250 i j > 
EOMER M 28 5.250 6,400] 7,500] 8.650 9.750 
4.100 4.950 iana: 
3, 800 4,600 Anderson 4,500 5, 500 6, 450 7,400 8, 400 
3, 400 4, 100 Bloomingto: 4,650 5, 650 6, 650 7,650 8, 650 
Bremen... 4, 600 5, 600 6, 600 7, 600 8, 600 
7,100 8, 650 Elkhart 4, 800 5, 800 6, 850 7,900 8, 900 
7,100 8, 650 Evansvill 4,600 5, 550 6, 550 7, 550 8,500 | 
6, 800 8, 250 Fort Wayne SMSA_. 4, 950 6, 050 7, 100 8, 150 9, 250 
7, 650 9, 250 Gary-Hammond-East 
7, 100 8. 650 Chicago SMSA 5, 200 6, 350 7,450 8, 550 9, 700 
7, 650 9, 250 Indianapolis SMSA 3. 4, 850 5, 850 6, 900 7, 950 8, 950 
7,100 8, 650 Kokomo---.-----.- 4, 550 5, 550 6, 500 7, 500 8. 450 | 
7,100 8. 650 La Porte. 5, 150 6, 250 7, 350 8, 450 9, 550 
7,100 8, 650 Lawrenceburg. 4, 600 5, 600 6, 600 7, 600 8, 600 
7, 650 9, 250 Michigan City. 4, 950 6, 050 7, 100 8. 150 9.250 
ock port 3, 850 4, 700 5, 500 6, 350 7,150 
5, 050 6, 100 South Bend SMSA 4, 950 6, 050 7,100 8, 150 9, 250 
4, 600 5, 600 600 ‘Terre Haute SMSA 4, 850 5, 850 6, 900 7, 950 8, 950 
Tucson SMSA 4, 350 5, 250 6, 200 7, 150 8, 050 Wineennes . 4, 550 5, 550 6, 500 7, 500 8, 450 
ITO RSA 4,700 5,700 6, 700 7, 700 8,700 || Iowa: 
Arkansas: Dayenport- Rock Island- 
Little Rock SMS A. 4, 450 5, 400 6, 350 7, 300 8, 250 Moline SMS A 5, 300 6, 450 7, 600 8, 750 9. 900 
California: Des Moines SMSA. 5, 350 6, 500 7, 650 8, 800 9, 950 
Ansheim-Santa Ana- Garner 4.250 5,150 6, 050 6, 950 7.850 
Garden Grove SMSA.-.-| 5, 800 7,200 8, 450 9, 700 11, 000 D 4.700 5,700 6.700 7.700 8.700 
Brawley mes 4, 500 5, 500 6, 450 7, 400 8, 400 Rockwell City 4, 350 5, 250 6, 200 7. 150 8, 050 
8 N 4. 400 5, 300 6,250 7,200 8, 150 
— 4.200 5, 100 6, 000 6, 900 7,800 Hutchinson 4, 600 5, 550 6, 550 7.550 8, 500 
aes a 5, 150 6,250 7,350 8, 450 9, 550 Topeka SMSA 5, 150 6,250 7,350 8, 450 9, 550 
4,950 6, 000 7,050 8, 100 9,150 Wichita SMSA 4,750 5, 800 6, 800 7, 800 8, 850 
—— 5, 100 6, 200 7, 300 8, 400 9, 500 Renny 
Frankfort 2 4, 100 4,950 5, 850 6,750 7.600 
5, 550 6, 750 7,950 9, 150 10, 350 Louisville SMSA 2 4, 400 5, 350 6,300 7,250 8,200 
4,950 6, 000 7, 050 8. 100 9,150 || Louisiana: 
5, 050 6, 100 7,200 8,300 9, 350 Baton Rouge SMS 4,750 5, 750 6.750 7.750 8, 800 
4,750 5, 800 6, 800 7, 800 8, 850 New Orleans SMSA. 4, 750 5, 800 6, 800 7, 800 8,850 
Shreveport SMS 4, 400 5, 850 6, 300 7,250 8,200 
5, 450 6, 600 7, 750 8, 900 10, 100 aine: 
Augusta 4.750 5, 800 6, 800 7,800 8, 850 
4,800 5, 800 6, 850 7. 900 8, 900 Bangor 3.------------- 4,500 5, 500 6, 450 7, 400 8, 400 
5, 500 6, 650 7, 850 9, 050 10, 200 Portland SMSA 2 4, 500 5, 500 6, 450 7, 400 8, 400 
5,750 6, 950 8,200 9, 450 10,650 || Maryland: Baltimore SMSA 2. 4,150 5, 050 5, 950 6,850 7.750 

San Jose S MSA 5, 550 6,700 7, 900 9, 100 10,250 || Massachusetts: 

Santa Barbara SMSA- 5, 750 6, 950 8, 200 9, 450 10, 650 Boston SMS A 5, 100 6, 200 7,300 8, 400 9, 500 

Santa Rosa -------- 4, 850 5, 900 6, 950 8, 000 9, 050 Brockton SMSA. a 4, 800 5,800 6, 850 7, 900 8, 900 

Stockton SMS 4. 650 5, 650 6, 650 7, 050 8, 650 Fall River SMSA._.._.._... 4, 550 5, 550 6, 500 7, 500 8, 450 

E 4, 950 6, 050 7. 100 8, 150 9, 250 Lawrence-Haverhill SMSA. 4,950 6, 000 7.050 8, 100 9, 150 

Ventura County *_..._...-.- 5, 450 6, 650 7, 800 8, 950 10, 150 Lowell SMS 5, 050 6, 100 7,200 8, 300 9,350 

rado: Springfleld-Chicopee- 

Colorado Springs SMSA 4.750 5, 750 6, 750 7, 750 8, 800 Holyoke MSA . 4, 850 5, 850 6, 900 7, 950 8, 950 

Denver SMSA 2 4,450 5, 400 6, 350 7, 300 8,250 T E EERE T T ann 4, 500 5, 500 6, 450 7, 400 8, 400 

mnecticut: Worcester SMS 4,850 5, 900 6, 950 8, 000 9, 050 

Bridgeport SMSA ?____.._-- 5, 200 6, 300 7, 400 8, 500 9,600 || Michigan: 

L 4, 850 5, 900 6, 950 8, 000 9, 050 Ann Arbor MSA 2 4,950 6, 050 7,100 8,150 9,250 

Danbury. _-----.---- 4, 850 5, 900 6, 950 8, 000 9, 050 4,950 6,050 7,100 8,150 9,250 

Hartford SMSA 4,850 5,900 6, 950 8, 000 9, 050 4,600 5, 550 6, 550 7, 550 8, 500 

Meriden SSA 4, 850 5,900 6,950 8, 000 9, 060 5, 000 6, 100 7, 150 8,200 9, 300 

Middletown..._........ 4, 850 5,900 6, 950 8, 000 9, 050 4, 650 5, 650 6, 650 7, 650 8, 650 

New Britain SMSA 2 4,850 5, 900 6, 950 8, 000 9, 050 4.950 6, 050 7,100 8, 150 9,250 

New Haven SMSA . 4. 700 5, 700 6, 700 7, 700 8, 700 5, 000 6, 100 7,150 8, 200 9, 300 

New London-Groton-Nor- 4, 600 5, 600 6, 600 7, 600 8, 600 

wich SMSA 2 4, 850 5, 900 6, 950 8, 000 9, 050 5, 000 6,100 7.150 8, 200 9. 300 
5,450 6, 600 7, 750 8, 900 10, 100 Saginaw SMSA.. 3 4, 900 6, 000 7, 050 8, 100 9,150 
5, 100 6, 150 7, 250 8, 350 9, 450 St. Joseph-Benton Harbor 4, 500 5, 500 6, 450 7, 400 8, 400 
5, 000 6, 100 7, 150 8, 200 9,300 || Minnesota: 

Windham. —. 4.650 5, 650 6, 650 7, 650 8, 650 Duluth-Superior S MSA 4.650 5, 650 6, 650 7, 650 8, 650 
Delaware: koinga SMSA 2.. 4, 400 5, 300 6, 250 7, 200 8, 150 Elk Ri 4,800 5, 800 6, 850 7,900 8,900 
District of Columbia: Washing- 4,950 6, 050 7,100 8, 150 9, 250 

e ee e 5, 500 6, 650 7, 850 9, 050 10, 200 4,900 5, 950 7,000 8, 050 9,100 
4, 850 5, 850 6, 900 7, 950 8, 950 5,100 6,150 7, 250 8,350 9, 450 
3, 750 4, 550 5, 350 6, 150 6, 950 5, 000 6, 100 7,150 8, 200 9,300 
3, 700 4,450 5, 250 6, 050 6, 850 5, 200 6, 350 7, 450 8, 550 9, 700 
4, 150 5, 000 5, 900 6, 800 7, 650 4,850 5, 900 6, 950 8, 000 9, 050 
4, 5, 400 6, 350 7, 300 8, 250 
4,150 5, 050 5,950 6, 850 7, 750 3, 500 4, 250 5, 000 5, 750 6, 500 
i 4,950 5, 800 6, 650 7, 550 8, 900 4,700 5, 550 6, 400 7, 200 
4, 500 5, 500 6, 450 7,400 8, 400 4, 050 4, 900 5, 750 6, 600 7, 500 
4,150 5, 000 5, 900 6, 800 7, 650 
4, 300 5, 250 6, 150 7, 050 8, 000 4, 900 6, 000 7, 050 8,100 9, 150 
4, 200 5, 100 6, 000 6, 900 7.800 
3, 900 4.750 5, 600 6, 450 7, 300 4. 700 5, 700 0. 700 7.700 8.700 
— — 3, 800 4, 600 5, 450 6, 250 7, 100 4,400 6, 300 $ 250 7, 200 8,150 
4, 550 5, 550 6, 500 7, 500 8, 450 ý 8 5, 300 6, 450 „600 8. 750 9, 900 
Springfield SMSA. 4, 500 5, 450 6, 400 7, 350 8, 300 
4, 650 5, 650 6, 650 7, 650. 8, 650 || Montana: 
4, 150 5, 050 5, 950 6, 850 7, 750 Bozeman 5, 150 6,250 7,350 8, 450 9, 550 

Sa 4, 050 4, 950 5, 800 6, 650 7, 550 T 4, 900 5, 950 7, 000 8, 050 9, 100 
Hawaii: Mendice is aoasssannian 5, 000 6, 100 7,150 8, 200 9, 300 

eee 4,950 6, 050 7,100 8, 150 9, 250 Great Falls SMSA 2 5, 200 6, 300 7, 400 8, 500 9, 600 

Honolulu SSA 2. rS 6, 150 7, 500 8, 800 10, 100 11, 450 Hens. A 5,300 6, 400 7, 550 8, 700 9, 800 - 
Idaho: Boise City SMSA 2. 3,900 4,700 5, 550 6, 400 7,200 || Nebraska: | 
Ulinois: Lincoln SMSA A 2 4, 600 5, 550 6, 550 7, 550 8, 500 

Car 4,950 6, 050 7,100 8, 150 9, 250 Omaha SMSA___........... 5, 550 6, 750 7,950 9,150 10, 350 

5, 000 6, 100 7,150 8, 200 9,300 || Nevada: 

5, 900 7,150 8,400 9, 650 10, 900 Las Vegas S MSA 5, 450 6, 600 7,750 8, 900 10, 100 
5, 200 6,350 7,450 8, 550 9,700 Reno MSA. 5, 500 6, 650 7,850 9, 050 10, 200 
5,300 6,400 7, 550 8, 700 9,800 [ New Hampshire: Manchester 

5, 250 6, 400 7, 500 8, 650 9, 750 c ae 4,600 5, 600 6, 600 7, 600 8, 600 
4,150 5, 050 5,950 6, 850 7,7 New Jersey: 

5, 350 6, 500 7, 650 8, 800 9, 950 Asbury Park. 4, 650 5,650 6, 650 7,650 8, 650 
5, 850 7,100 8. 350 9,600 10, 850 Atlantic City SMS 4, 550 5, 550 6, 500 7, 500 8, 450 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Maximum income limits for occupancy of sec. 221(d)(8) below market interest rate housing (3 percent), August 1965—Continued 
Families of— Families of— 
d cit ‘Fae. State and cit ‘tees 
State c ouse- Sta d city 
a N holds ! 2 3 and 4 | 5and6 |7 persons holds ! 
persons | persons | persons | or more 
— hia cnet re 
ee ee $4,400 | $5,350 $6,300] $7,250 | $8,200 Philadelphia SMSA $ $4,300 | $5,250] $6,150] $7, $8, 000 
5, 500 6, 650 7, 850 9, 050 10, 200 Pittsburgh SMSA 2.. 4, 500 5, 600 6, 450 7, 8, 400 
5, 050 6, 100 7, 200 8, 300 9, 350 State College 4, 250 5,200 6, 100 T, 7, 950 
4, 950 6, 000 7, 050 8, 100 9, 150 York MSA. 4, 450 5, 400 6, 350 J 8, 250 
5, 500 6, 650 7,850 9, 050 10, 200 || Rhode Island: 
5, 500 6, 650 7,850 0, 050 10, 200 New County 4, 400 5, 350 6, 300 7, 250 8, 200 
Providence-Pawtucket 
5, 100 6, 200 7, 300 8, 400 9, 500 T 5, 000 6, 100 7, 150 8, 200 9, 300 
5, 200 6, 350 7,450 8, 550 9,700 || South Carolina: 
5. 200 6, 350 7, 450 8, 550 9, 700 Charleston SMSA... 4,150 §, 050 5, 950 6, 850 7, 750 
4, 700 5, 700 6, 700 7, 700 8, 700 Columbia SMSA 2 3, 700 4, 450 5, 250 6, 050 6, 850 
Spartanbur 3, 700 4. 500 5, 300 6, 100 6, 900 
4.000 4, 850 5,700 6, 550 7,400 || South Dakota: 
3, 900 4, 750 5, 600 6, 450 7,300 RMS A 8 eae aa ices eee 4, 700 5, 700 6, 700 7, 700 8,700 
4, 100 4,950 5, 850 6, 750 7,600 || Tenn 
9 SMSA........ 4,400 5, 300 6, 250 7, 200 8, 150 
Franklin eananseen 2 4,050 4,950 5,800 6, 650 7, 550 
4, 750 5, 750 6, 750 7, 750 8, 800 Jackson 3.700 4,450 5,250 6, 050 , 850 
4, 900 5, 950 7,000 8, 050 9, 100 Johnson City — 3, 800 4,650 5, 450 6,250 7,100 
5,000 6, 100 7, 150 8, 200 9, 300 Knoxville 8 2 4, 250 5, 200 6,100 7, 000 7,950 
5, 100 6, 150 7.250 8. 350 9, 450 Lewisburg... -| 3,700 4, 500 300 6,100 6, 900 
4, 700 5, 700 6, 700 7, 700 8, 700 Mem his i SMSA i 3.850 4.700 5,500 6, 350 7, 150 
4.350 5, 250 6, 200 7.150 8, 050 town 3.550 4.300 5, 050 5, 800 6, 550 
4, 850 5, 850 6, 900 7. 950 8. 950 Nashi SM SA M 4,750 5,750 6,750 7,750 8,800 
5, 750 6, 950 8, 200 9, 450 10, 650 || Texas: 
4,850 5, 900 6, 950 8. 000 9, 050 Austin SMSA. N 4,400 5,350 6, 300 7,250 8, 200 
5, 000 6, 100 7,150 8, 200 9, 300 Beaumont-Por' 
5, 050 6, 100 7, 200 8, 300 9, 350 SA tL. 4.400 5,350 6, 300 7,250 8. 200 
4. 700 5, 700 6, 700 7, 700 8, 700 Crystal City... 4.500 5, 450 6.400 7,350 8, 300 
allas SM H 4,850 5,850 6, 900 7, 950 8,950 
3, 900 4,700 5, 550 6, 400 7, 200 * 3.350 4, 050 4,750 5,450 6, 200 
3,850 4,700 5, 500 6, 350 7,150 El Paso SMSA 2. 4, 050 4, 900. 5, 750 6, 600 7,500 
Fort Worth SMSA N 4, 450 5, 400 6, 350 7, 300 8, 250 
3,800 4, 600 6,400 6, 200 7, 000 
3,800 4,650 5,450 6, 250 7,100 4,500 5, 450 6, 400 7, 350 8, 300 
3, 550 4,300 5, 050 5, 800 6, 550 3, 300 4, 000 4,700 5, 400 6, 100 
3,800 4,650 5,450 6, 250 7,100 3, 150 3, 850 4, 500 5, 200 5, 850 
4, 550 5, 550 6, 500 7.500 8, 450 
3. 800 4, 600 5, 400 6, 200 7, 000 3, 200 3, 900 4, 600 5, 300 6, 000 
5, 050 6,100 7, 200 8, 300 9, 350 4, 000 4,900 5, 750 6, 600 7, 500 
4, 850 5, 900 6,950 8,000 9, 050 4.250 5, 200 6, 100 7, 000 7.950 
3,850 4,700 5, 500 6, 350 7,150 4,350 5, 250 6, 200 7,150 8, 050 
3, 600 4,400 5, 150 5, 900 6,700 m 4, 100 4, 950 5, 850 6, 750 7, 600 
4,450 5,400 6,350 7,300 8, 250 || Utah: ‘Salt Lake City SMSA . 4, 300 5, 250 6, 150 7, 050 8, 000 
4.750 5, 800 6, 800 7,800 8, 850 Tanah Burlington 2 4, 500 5, 500 6,450 7,400 8, 400 
T| : 
5, 100 6, 200 7, 300 8,400 9, 500 Charlottes ville 4, 200 5, 100 6, 000 6, 900 7, 800 
4,950 6, 050 7,100 8. 150 9, 250 Newport News-Hampton 
Cincinnati SMSA 5. 4,750 5,800 6,800 7.800 8,850 FFC 4,050 4,980 5, 800 7, 550 
piona SMSA.. 5, 300 6,450 7,600 8, 750 9, 900 Norfolk SMSA $... 9 4. 100 4, 950 5, 850 7, 600 
Mac 4, 600 5, 550 6, 550 7, 650 8, 500 Richmond SMSA 2. | 4, 100 4, 950 5, 850 7, 600 
4,900 5, 950 7, 000 8, 050 9, 100 Roanoke 8NÄ 8 A 3, 950 4, 800 5, 650 7. 350 
4, 600 5, 600 6, 600 7, 600 8,600 || Washington: 
amil ea eg ee 5,150 6, 250 7, 350 9, 550 
SMSA 4,700 5, 700 6, 700 7. 700 8. 700 Seattle SMS A 4, 950 6, 050 7,100 9, 250 
uron 5, 100 6, 150 7, 250 8. 350 9, 450 4, 850 5, 850 6, 900. 8, 960 
Lorain-E} 5, 100 6,150 7, 250 8, 350 9. 450 4, 950 6, 000 7, 050 9, 150 
Toledo SMSA__._._. a 5,100 6, 150 7, 250 8, 350 9, 450 
Gu Youngstown-Warren SMSA_| 4,950 6, 000 7, 050 8, 100 9, 150 5, 100 6, 200 7, 300 9, 500 
jahoma: 
Oklahoma a, SMSA 3... 4, 550 5, 550 6, 500 7, 500 8, 450 4, 850 5,850 6, 900 8, 950 
Tulsa SMSA . 4, 650 5, 650 6, 650 7, 650 8, 650 4, 650 5, 650 6, 650 8, 650 
Oregon: 5, 200 6, 350 7, 450 9. 700 
Arlington 4,700 5, 700 6, 700 7. 700 8. 700 
Corvallis... 5,100 6, 200 7, 300 8, 400 9, 500 4, 500 5,450 6, 400 7, 350 8, 300 
Eugene SMSA... 4.050 6, 050 7, 100 8, 150 9, 260 4,400 5, 350 6,300 7.250 8, 200 
Portland SMSA 2. 5, 100 6. 150 7.250 8, 350 9, 450 4,500 5, 500 6, 450 7,400 8, 400 
5 on EGER, R Ree Fees a) 5, 150 6, 250 7, 350 8, 450 9, 550 4,400 5,300 6, 250 7, 200 8, 150 
en: 
. 3, 250 3. 950 4,650 5, 350 6, 050 
Easton SMSA. 4,700 5, 700 6,700 7, 700 8, 700 3, 250 3, 950 4,650 5,350 6,050 
Chambersburg... 4, 400 5, 300 6, 250 7, 200 8, 150 
Harrisburg SMS A. 4, 500 5, 450 6, 400 7, 350 8, 300 4, 650 5, 650 6, 650 7, 650 8, 650 
Johnstown SMSA. 4.650 5,650 6.650 7.650 8, 650 4, 650 5, 650 6, 650 7,650 8,650 
caster SMS A 2... 4. 400 5, 300 6, 250 7, 200 8, 150 
1 Single who are 62 years of age or older or who are handicapped, are eligible be used for commitment processing. The FHA insuring office must submit to the 
for sec. 221(d) Office of Technical Standards an updated cost estimate of example structure exhibit 


¢ 
2Income testes based on noneurrent data. Income limits for these areas are not to 


B before firm income limits can be established, 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, this 
memorable and momentous week is the 


eighth anniversary observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week. Since 1959 it has be- 
come a national observance for us in this 
great Republic. Considering the sad fate 
of so many millions in central and east- 
ern Europe, we could do no less, and Iam 
indeed glad that through a joint con- 
gressional resolution and by the procla- 
mation of the President the observance 
of Captive Nations Week was established. 
It was done in protest against the Soviet 
Government's deliberate effort to uproot 
and eliminate all freedom in all central 
and east European countries over which 


communism is maintained today through 
brute force. In adopting this joint res- 
olution the unmistakable intent of the 
Congress was to proclaim to the free 
world that neither the people nor the 
government of the United States would 
recognize as permanent the present un- 
enviable status of these nations suffer- 
ing under Communist totalitarianism in 
their homeland. 

At the end of the last war calamities 
and tragedies followed each other on 
unprecedented scale and in quick succes- 
sion. As a matter of fact even before 
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the victory of the allies over Axis totali- 
tarianism was assured, Communist to- 
talitarianism had already shown its ugly 
head and grasping hands by occupying 
and annexing a number of hitherto in- 
dependent countries in Europe, thus 
dooming inhabitants there to eventual 
Soviet enslavement. At the time, how- 
ever, these moves were not regarded by 
some people too seriously. Some people 
even tried to justify certain Soviet moves. 
Moreover, the governments of demo- 
cratic countries in the West hoped that 
these excesses of the Soviet Government 
could be corrected in calm deliberations 
that were expected to follow the end of 
the war. This tolerant and patient atti- 
tude of leniency and forbearance on the 
part of the West toward the Soviet 
Union, as we all ruefully admit today, 
was a most serious and grievous mistake. 
Since the end of the war, for 21 years, 
the governments of the free West have 
been trying to correct that major mis- 
take and undo the resulting mischief. 
Unfortunately thus far all efforts on the 
part of the West have brought no tan- 
gible result. 

As the consequence of the Soviet 
Union’s militant aggressive policy in Eu- 
rope there are today a number of Eastern 
European nations which are captives of 
the Kremlin, and a part of another na- 
tion—Germany—shares the same fate. 
These peoples live in countries extending 
from the Bay of Finland to the Black Sea. 
They include the Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Poles, Czechoslovaks, Hun- 
garians, Bulgarians, Albanians, and Ru- 
manians, besides some 17 million Ger- 
mans in the so-called People’s Republic 
of East Germany. Peoples in all these 
countries have been suffering under 
Communist totalitarian dictatorship, im- 
posed and maintained upon them by the 
Kremlin, for more than two decades. 
The peoples in the three Baltic countries, 
the Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuani- 
ans, have endured the oppressive Com- 
munist rule longer than other captive 
nations. 

These people suffer under an addi- 
tional stigma in that their homelands 
have been annexed by the Soviet Union 
and, as far as the Soviet Union is aware, 
there are no such independent and sov- 
ereign entities today as Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. 

The other captive nations named 
above, including East Germany, are 
called free and independent states by the 
Soviet government. But this is a mis- 
leading falsehood. In the West we chris- 
tened these nations with a new name; to 
us they all are Soviet satellites, mere 
marionettes chained to the Soviet steam- 
roller. Today, and until they attain their 
freedom, the peoples of these countries 
are captive peoples. In their foreign and 
domestic policies, in their political, eco- 
nomic, and social structure, the govern- 
ments of these countries, and their help- 
less subjects are compelled to follow the 
inflexible, unbending Kremlin line. 

No deviation from that consistent 
Communist line is tolerated or per- 
mitted, and the slightest show of devia- 
tion on the part of any of the govern- 
ments in these countries is ruthlessly 
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punished. Thus the peoples and govern- 
ments in the Baltic countries, in East 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Albania, Bulgaria, and Rumania 
are captives of the Kremlin. They have 
been practically sealed off from the free 
world by the detestable Iron Curtain, one 
imposed deliberately and maintained 
quite effectively by the Kremlin between 
the free West and enslaved East. The 
truth about these countries is carefully 
hidden from the peoples of the West. and 
of course the peoples of these countries 
are not allowed to travel freely to the 
countries in the West. 

This wholesale enslavement of so many 
nations, with nearly 100 million freedom- 
seeking souls, quite unprecedented in 
known human history on such a scale, 
has become well-nigh unbelievable, yet 
it is the saddest and the most depressing 
truth we are facing today. Of course the 
helpless and unfortunate millions suffer- 
ing there know this better than we do, 
and at times in defiance of their in- 
human oppressors they have staged 
revolts. Unfortunately their valiant 
efforts have ended in veritable blood 
baths. However, it is heartening to know 
that, even under the most disheartening 
and depressing circumstances these peo- 
ples have not given up hope; they have 
not lost their faith in freedom, and to 
free themselves from the deadly clutches 
of Communist tyranny they are prepared 
to make the ultimate sacrifice for the 
sublime cause of freedom and democracy. 

The people of this great Republic and 
their government have always shown 
genuine sympathy for the lot of these 
unhappy and unfortunate peoples, the 
captive nations of Europe. Their fate 
has been, and continues to be, a most 
serious concern of our Government and 
of its allies. These captive nations feel 
that they have a claim upon us, upon our 
sympathy and humanitarian feelings. 
They seem to feel that in these anxious 
days for democracy they are continuing 
the struggle for the cause of freedom in 
central and eastern Europe. We are 
fully cognizant of that, and are aware of 
our sacred moral responsibility toward 
these peoples. As proof of that, the 
observance of Captive Nations Week was 
duly enacted and proclaimed in 1959. 

I offered the resolution in the House. 
By that act the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation 
each year “until such time as freedom 
and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world.” That is our credo, and Iam 
happy to affirm it unequivocally and 
wholeheartedly on the eighth observance 
of Captive Nations Week. 


A BILL TO DIMINISH THE RIGHTS 
OF THOSE “BORN TO RAISE HELL” 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Sunday, July 10, 1966, issue of the Peoria 
Journal Star there appeared an article 
concerning a riot in the Maryland Peni- 
tentiary. The Associated Press wire 
story stated in part: 

Injuries were few and minimal although 
hundreds of prisoners with baseball bats ran 
amok for more than two hours, starting fires 
in four buildings. 


Mr. Speaker, the Federal Tort Claims 
Act, as we all know, imposes liability 
upon the United States for the negligent 
or wrongful conduct of its employes, 
acting within the scope of their employ- 
ment, in cases where a private individual 
in like circumstances would be liable 
under the law of the place where the 
conduct occurred—28 U.S.C. 1346, 2674. 

But this waiver of sovereign immunity 
from suit was not intended to be an all- 
encompassing one as the act, itself, con- 
tains 13 exceptions to such waiver there- 
by reserving the traditional sovereign 
immunity from suit to the United States 
in the circumstances enumerated in the 
exceptions—see 28 U.S.C. 2680. 

Today, I am introducing a bill, which, 
if enacted, will provide a 14th exception 
to suit against the United States by pro- 
viding that the Tort Claims Act shall not 
apply to “any claim by an individual 
confined in a Federal penal or correc- 
tional institution arising out of an act or 
omission of any employee of the Govern- 
ment engaged in the operation or man- 
agement of such institution,” that is, if 
enacted, the bill would preclude claims 
and recoveries by Federal prisoners for 
damages for personal injuries sustained 
during confinement and allegedly caused 
by the negligence of Federal prison 
personnel. 

In this area of tort law, the lower Fed- 
eral courts which have considered the 
issue, which is the substance of my bill, 
have held, with rare exception, that the 
Government was not liable for the negli- 
gence of its prison officials under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act. 

However, the Federal Supreme Court, 
in 1963, reversed this rule in its decision 
in U.S. v. Muniz, 374 U.S. 150, on the 
ground, chiefly, that the legislative his- 
tory of the Tort Claims Act establishes a 
congressional intent to include prisoner's 
claims within the act. 

Since this decision, no doubt, a num- 
ber of prisoner's claims for compensation 
have been, rightly or wrongly, initiated. 
In fact, on March 21, 1966, Judge Sidney 
O. Smith, Jr., of the U.S. District Court 
for the Northern District of Georgia, 
Atlanta Division, awarded the sum of 
$110,000 to Meyer Harris Cohen, a/k/a 
Mickey Cohen, as total compensation to 
him for injuries sustained during an as- 
sault upon him by a fellow inmate of the 
U.S. Penitentiary of Atlanta, Ga. 

Against results such as these, I am in- 
clined to seriously question not only the 
legal soundness of the Court’s decision 
in the Muniz case, but, more important- 
ly, its propriety. 

The choice of a career in crime is an 
individual matter. Once made, it must 
be assumed that the individual also 
chooses the elements of violence and 
punishment which are attendant to the 
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perpetration of the crime, or the con- 
finement upon conviction of acrime. In 
brief, it may be said that having chosen 
a criminal career, the individual assumes 
all the risks inherent in such a life, not 
the least, of which, is the risk of violence 
at the hands of his fellow careerists 
either within or without the prison walls. 

Having made the choice, and assumed 
the risks of his career, why, then, should 
the taxpayer be put to the burden of re- 
sponding in damages when the violence 
the criminal assumes does, in fact, occur 
to his personal disadvantage. 

The American soldier, charged with 
the constructive task of defending our 
freedoms, is not similarly privileged. 
To the contrary, the same Supreme Court 
held, in Feres v. United States, 340 U.S. 
135, that a soldier could not sue under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act for injuries 
which arise out of or are in the course 
of the activity incident to his military 
service. 

Among the reasons articulated by the 
Court, in support of its decision in the 
Feres case, was the existence of a com- 
prehensive compensation system for the 
armed service personnel. 

A similar, comprehensive system of 
compensation, of course, does not exist 
with regard to Federal prisoners. Buta 
limited system does exist whereunder in- 
mates or their dependents might be 
compensated for injuries suffered or sus- 
tained while engaged in any industry or 
in any work activity in connection with 
the maintenance or operation of the 
institution where such inmate is con- 
fined—see 18 U.S.C, 4126, which further 
provides that in no event shall the com- 
pensation paid be an amount greater 
than that provided in the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act which is set 
forth at 5 U.S.C. 751 et seq. 

Imperfect, or incomplete as this sys- 
tem of compensation may be, neverthe- 
less, I submit, that it is the only system 
of compensation the Congress intended 
with regard to prison inmates who sus- 
tain injuries during their period of con- 
finement. To contend otherwise, would, 
to me, endow those destructive elements 
of our society with privileges, advantages, 
and compensation superior to those 
granted to our military personnel whose 
service and career efforts are pointed to 
the constructive task of protecting and 
defending our Nation. 

Given the authority to remedy this ap- 
parent inequity, can it be doubted that 
the taxpaying constituency would cer- 
tainly prefer to legislate in a manner 
limiting the prisoner’s recovery for per- 
sonal injuries sustained during his con- 
finement to those provided for in the 
aforesaid compensation act: 

How, then, can we as the elected rep- 
resentatives of that constituency do 
otherwise? 

To this end, then, I earnestly request 
your favorable consideration and prompt 
enactment at my bill to firmly declare 
the intent of the Congress in this area 
of tort claims by providing that the 
claims of Federal prisoners for damages 
for personal injuries sustained during 
confinement and allegedly caused by the 
negligence of Federal prison personnel 
are without the provisions of the Federal 
Tort Claims Act. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include at this point two editorials 
from the May 19, 1966, issue of the Peoria 
Labor News and the July 19, 1966, issue 
of the Peoria Journal Star: 

[From the Peoria Labor News, May 19, 1966] 
So, WHO’s WRONG? 


There seem to be fashions in thinking, as 
well as in apparel, architecture, interior dec- 
orating, music, the arts, and practically 
anything else that comes to mind, and per- 
haps there is nothing basically wrong with 
intellectual cycles or anything else. 

Unfortunately, most of us are prone to 
accept—if not necessarily follow—these 
trends without giving much thought to their 
validity. 

Apparently there is an “in” way of think- 
ing, and those of us who aren’t the automa- 
tic “joiner” type and thus pass up the op- 
portunity to participate in the “jet set“ in- 
tellectuals probably should keep quiet. 

But here is one lone voice of possible dis- 
sent, or at least skeptical question, to the 
rapidly spreading theory that the increasing 
crime rate and other unpleasant develop- 
ments of modern living are due primarily 
to the fact that our modern society isn't 
perfect, 

Well, in the first place no one of any con- 
sequence has ever claimed that the society 
of our times is perfect, or that the average 
Joe Blow citizen is a paragon of virtue, with- 
out blemish or without fault. 

But how or why should that excuse the 
criminal who can't or won't obey the law like 
anyone else; why should living in an imper- 
fect society condone the lazy, the unwilling 
or the “I want-it-now” kooks who think that 
working hard and saving are all right for 
others but not for them? 

For the victims of misfortune, of illness, 
accidents or such economic hazards as un- 
employment and layoffs, there should be un- 
derstanding and constructive help; for those 
who are denied equal opportunity there must 
be effective aid; for the aged, the ill and the 
unemployable there must be tompassion and 
a chance to live with some measure of in- 
dividual dignity. 

But let’s not go overboard in excusing 
those who deliberately rob, cheat, steal or 
chisel because they haven't developed a taste 
for honest work. 

Certainly, our society isn't perfect. Ad- 
mittedly, there are some things wrong—per- 
haps even quite a few things wrong—with 
the economic, social and cultural structure 
that people are building, and trying to im- 
prove, in this country and the rest of the 
world. 

But take a closer look at those who refuse 
to abide by the rules and regulations that 
society has devised for its own protection. 

Isn't it barely possible that there may be 
something wrong with them? 


[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 19, 1966] 
“Born To Raise HELL” UNHINDERED 

Not a single soul was surprised that the 
man behind the fingerprints in the bloody 
Chicago apartment where eight nurses were 
slaughtered turned out to be an ex-convict 
70 a long record of trouble. We're used to 
t. 

Indeed, he was not only a man with a 
penchant for getting into trouble but one 
who advertised his war against society in 
tattoos on his arms. 

Yet, society, itself, refused to recognize 
him as a serious menace until eight young 
women, preparing for a life of service to their 
fellow men, were led out to brutal slaughter 
one by one. 

Were they the first? Were they the only 
ones to pay a frightful cost for our self- 
righteous indulgence of men like their mur- 
derer? 
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It is an interesting exercise to wonder how 
men become as bestial as that, and to specu- 
late about the possibilities of curing them, 
It would be a wonderful thing if we could 
find a genuine solution by such means. 

The record is written in blood from one 
end of the country to the other, however, 
that we have failed to do so effectively, 

What we have succeeded in doing is re- 
leasing such men, over and over again, to 
carry on this and other kinds of depradations 
on their fellow men. 

We have succeeded in making their cap- 
ture and conviction increasingly difficult. 
We have succeeded in making it virtually 
impossible to hold them in safe restraint as 
they develop down the path of beatings and 
burglaries and robberies such as preceded 
this violent outbreak. 

We have succeeded in finding ways for 
them to return to lives of violence if, by 
some stroke of fortune, we do manage to 
convict them. 

And with it all we have succeeded in 
abandoning the reasonable protection of the 
population—in this case elght young women 
learning a humanitarian skill. 

Society must learn to protect itself—in- 
telligently, realistically, and with restraint— 
but to successfully protect itself from 
those who prey upon their fellow man, 
regardless of how “they got that way.“ 

Ironically, if this man had killed all 
nine, and one had not miraculously escaped 
his knife, the chances of convicting him 
under existing Supreme Court rules would 
be very slim, indeed. 

You don’t invite witnesses to crimes of 
murder and robbery. Yet, we have imposed 
rules now, whereby without witnesses effec- 
tive investigation is crippled and effective 
prosecution almost impossible. 

Ironically, too, we have news of major 
crime in California now being suppressed be- 
cause of another Supreme Court ruling re- 
garding “pretrial publicity“ —and if similar 
procedures were followed in this case the 
man might never have been found nor ar- 
rested. 

If the practice initiated by the Supreme 
Court spreads, the public will not even have 
the basic knowledge of what is going on and 
what criminal activities are threatening their 
lives—or what public officials are failing in 
their duty regarding criminal activities. 

A change will come when the skyrocket- 
ing crime rate reaches the point of public 
explosion, and tragically, if we wait until 
then the answer may then be a system of 
justice much harsher than necessary. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Captive Nations Week here in America 
once again. And once again I am happy 
to raise my voice in support of the cause 
of freedom for the peoples of these un- 
fortunate countries. 

Captive Nations Week, which we have 
now been o annually since it was 
established in 1959, serves a very useful 
purpose. 

It keeps us continually aware of de- 
mocracy’s unfinished work and deserves 
the attention and support of citizens 
throughout our land. 

It is a time, Mr. Speaker, to renew our 
pledge to those who lost their freedom 
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at the ruthless hands of Communist 
tyrants. It is an opportunity to make it 
clear once again to the rulers in Moscow, 
Peking, and tyrants wherever they exist, 
that democracy is a living and dynamic 
force that will not only survive but will 
grow. We can make it clear, as we do 
today on the battlefields of Vietnam, 
that the United States as leader of the 
free world does not shrink from that re- 
sponsibility but rather accepts it as a 
challenge and an opportunity recogniz- 
ing that our freedom and that of every 
nation throughout the world will rise or 
fall together. This fact has become 
even abundantly clear in a world which 
grows smaller every day. 

Therefore, the plight of the captive 
nations is our plight; their hope to re- 
gain their freedom and independence is 
our hope, for we share with them a com- 
mon goal of independence and the com- 
mon cause of liberty. Let it be known 
to those who yearn for their freedom and 
those that deny it to them that the 
United States is determined in this cause 
and committed to this goal. 

We recognize, Mr. Speaker, that the 
struggle for freedom is an endless one. 
Even when the independence of the cap- 
tive nations is regained, the struggle will 
not be over. The forces of freedom must 
constantly be alert and freemen must al- 
ways be ready to defend the liberty they 
love. 

The conditions that exist in the cap- 
tive nations today, the lack of free 
speech, the lack of religious freedom, in 
short, the absence of those institutions 
which are the sacred rights of a freeman, 
should be made known to those who are 
asked to make the choice of which type 
of society they wish to be a part and re- 
membered by those who question 
whether the sacrifices over the years and 
today in Vietnam are worthwhile. 

Most of all, Mr. Speaker, this week 
serves the purpose of reminding us that 
communism has not changed her spots. 
When we thought that tension had eased 
in the Caribbean and in Europe, the war 
in Vietnam heated up. And today the 
Soviet Union has even refused to send 
athletes to compete against our own boys 
in a track meet just because of our de- 
termination to resist aggression in Viet- 
nam. No, it does not take much to 
break through the thin veneer and see 
the same old Communist tyranny under- 
neath. 

So let us not think the problem is 
solved. Let us not think we can forget 
the people of the captive nations. Let us 
resolve instead to keep up the pressure. 
Since we last met here in this well Indo- 
nesia has come over to freedom. Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria are making unusual 
noises. Our efforts, I am convinced, are 
paying off. Let us keep on pushing, and 
working, and fighting for freedom, 
everywhere in the world. 


HOUSE SHOULD ACT ON ETHICS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion continues to be shocked and puzzled 
about the recent Senate investigation and 
hearing into possible conflicts of in- 
terest and the possible misappropriation 
of campaign funds of a Member of Con- 
gress. This situation again points up 
the need to put teeth into the Code of 
Ethics for Government Service, which a 
number of us were successful in enacting 
in 1958. 

During the Senate Rules Committee 
hearings in 1964, I urged the committee 
to adopt legislation which I have pushed 
for almost two decades. I am proud to 
say that my idea to establish a policing 
body in the Congress was adopted at 
least in the Senate. It should be adopted 
in the House as well. 

I am hopeful the Committee on the 
Organization of Congress will include in 
its recommendations to the House of 
Representatives, the proposals which I 
have worked on and presented to the 
89th Congress. I list them here and 
urge that the Committee give serious at- 
tention to reporting out a bill to include 
these proposals: 

House Joint Resolution 36, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Ethics in the Fed- 
eral Government: This Commission 
would have investigative powers and 
would advise officials in the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches of 
breaches of ethics for appropriate dis- 
eiplinary action. 

House Resolution 18, to establish a 
House Committee on Grievances: This 
committee would be authorized to re- 
quire members of the House to make a 
full and complete disclosure of personal 
income and investments, and would have 
investigative powers leading to recom- 
mendations for censure, expulsion, im- 
peachment or prosecution in case of 
wrongdoings. 

H.R. 9626, to tighten the lobbying laws 
by turning over the administration of 
lobbying procedures and reporting to the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, to enforce the lobbying law, which 
is not now being done. 

Speedy action will clear the air on 
possible continued violations of the Code 
of Ethics which needs these strengthen- 
ing provisions in the public interest. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS OF U.N. 
COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in De- 
cember 1965, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations established an Ad 
Hoc Committee of Experts to examine 
the finances of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies. 
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The Ad Hoc Committee was composed 
of 14 countries designated by the Presi- 
dent of the United Nations General As- 
sembly. They were: Argentina, Brazil, 
Canada, France, Hungary, India, Italy, 
Japan, Nigeria, Senegal, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, United Arab Re- 
public, United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and United States 
of America. 

During the past 6 months the Ad Hoc 
Committee held some 95 plenary meet- 
ings devoted to analyzing the financial 
situation of the whole family of United 
Nations organizations. In addition, the 
Ad Hoc Committee worked through vari- 
ous working and drafting groups which 
met as required to perform various spe- 
cific functions. 

The report which culminates the com- 
prehensive efforts of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee has been released this week and 
will be submitted to the United Nations 
General Assembly at its 21st session. 

Mr. Speaker, in the brief time allotted 
to me today I shall not attempt to com- 
ment on the numerous recommenda- 
tions made by the Ad Hoc Committee of 
Experts. I simply want to draw the at- 
tention of the Congress to the publication 
of the report and to some of the major 
recommendations included in it. A 
summary of these recommendations will 
follow at the end of my remarks. 

I should also like to compliment the 
Ad Hoc Committee for their outstanding 
effort to improve the financial procedures 
of the entire family of United Nations 
organizations. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I have long advocated 
a thorough review of such procedures 
with a view to achieving greater econo- 
mies, more efficient performance, and 
better coordination. I believe that the 
remarks of the Ad Hoc Committee of Ex- 
perts, if properly implemented, will con- 
winie to the attainment of those objec- 

ves. 

Mr. Speaker, the “General Observa- 
tions” of the Ad Hoc Committee of Ex- 
perts, together with their recommenda- 
tions on various subjects, are as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM REPORT OF AD Hoc COMMITTEE 

OF EXPERTS 
II. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

14. The growth of economic and social ac- 
tivities in the United Nations family of or- 
ganizations over the past decade has been 
truly remarkable. During that period, the 
total funds available to them have increased 
from about $186 million to almost half a 
billion dollars annually. Although a pro- 
portion of the total funds has been absorbed 
by increased administrative costs, a sizable 
part has been expended on new programmes 
in the field of economic and social de- 
velopment. But in spite of this growth in 
the developmental activities of the United 
Nations family of organizations, it must be 
recognized that the total needs of the devel- 
oping countries are far in excess of available 
resources. 

15. This unprecedented expansion of vital 
activities in the economic and social fields 
has not always followed a preconceived plan. 
Concern has been expressed lest uncontrolled 
expansions and growth should render less 
effective the increased efforts Member States 
must be prepared to make in order to ac- 
celerate economic and social progress in the 
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developing countries. A judicious allocation 
of the limited resources available must be 
made in order to achieve maximum results. 
For the same reason, it is incumbent upon 
the organizations, both individually and col- 
lectively, to keep their programmes and 
methods of work under constant review with 
a view to increasing the effectiveness of their 
action. 

16. The recommendations which follow in 
this report are based on the general consid- 
erations contained in resolution 2049 (XX), 
namely that any expansion of the activities 
of the United Nations family of organiza- 
tions “should take into account both the 
needs they are intended to meet and the 
costs Member States will have to bear as a 
result.” In this context, and in addition to 
the recommendations set forth in the body 
of the report, certain members were of the 
opinion that the United Nations and the 
agencies should attempt to keep the expendi- 
tures provided for in their regular budgets 
within predetermined limits, or to define in 
advance a rate of growth for the United Na- 
tions family of organizations. Several other 
members were of the view that this was not 
practicable. 

17. The Committee concentrated its en- 
deavours on the basic measures needed to 
ensure greater efficiency and real value for 
money in the vital work of human, social and 
economic development. As a group of ex- 
perts, the Committee has paid particular at- 
tention to over-all efficiency, to the elimina- 
tion of possible duplication and overlapping, 
to improved methods of budget preparation 
and presentation, to inspection and control, 
to better administration, long-term planning 
and evaluation and to the best utilization of 
available resources, both human and ma- 
terial. It is the hope of the Committee that 
its recommendations, if found acceptable to 
the General Assembly and subsequently im- 
plemented, will further strengthen and in- 
vigorate the United Nations family of or- 
ganizations in the performance of their 
fundamental task. 


I. BUDGET PREPARATION, PRESENTATION 
PERFORMANCE 
The Committee recommended the follow- 
ing: 


AND 


A, Budget preparation 

26. The heads of the organizations should 
transmit preliminary and approximate esti- 
mates to the bodies responsible for examin- 
ing the budget early enough to enable them 
to consider the main items of the budget well 
in advance of formal presentation and to 
make comments and suggestions thereon in 
good time, This could be done about one 
year before the date on which the legislative 
bodies of the organizations are required to 
give their final approval to the budget. 

27, The heads of the organizations would 
then prepare and draw up their budget esti- 
mates for detailed consideration by the com- 
petent constitutional organs. The docu- 
ments constituting the budget estimates 
should be passed to the competent organs 
early enough to enable them to make a thor- 
ough study before the beginning of their 
budgetary sessions. 

28. In all the organizations, a financial 
committee or similar body should make a 
report on the budget estimates, giving its 
comments thereon. The report should be 
made available to Members States in ade- 
quate time before formal adoption of the 
budget by the appropriate legislative bodies. 
Organizations should make sure that bodies 
responsible for examining financial matters 
should be so constituted as to make this 
examination as effective as possible and where 
members of financial committees or executive 
boards are not themselves specialists in fi- 
nancial matters they should as far as possible 
be assisted by such specialists at meetings at 
which budgetary matters are considered. 
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29. The organs responsible for examining 
the budget estimates should arrange their 
work in such a way that they can devote as 
many meetings to this subject as are neces- 
sary for a thorough discussion. 

B. Standardization of budget documents 

Uniform Budget Layout 

30. A study should be undertaken under 
the auspices of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
with a view to defining ways and means of 
bringing the organizations’ budget layouts 
into line and of consequently securing, if 
possible, their acceptance of a uniform 
budget presentation. 

31. Pending the formulation of such a uni- 
form budget presentation, each of the orga- 
nizations, while retaining for its own budget 
the layout most closely suited to its particu- 
lar operating conditions and at the same 
time to the requirements of control, should 
provide, in a special document, a breakdown 
of its expenditures following the standard 
classification which has been or will be pro- 
posed by the Administrative Committee on 
Co-ordination, As far as the United Nations 
is concerned, the special document should 
contain information on the various units in- 
cluded in the budget, particularly those re- 
lated to the economic and social fields. 


Common Principles of Budgetary 
Presentation 

32. Without disrupting the practices fol- 
lowed by each organization, the organizations 
should in the first instance provide a cer- 
tain amount of supplementary information 
for the purpose of imparting greater clarity 
to the existing budget documents. 

(a) The organizations using the tradi- 
tional budgetary breakdown by object of ex- 
penditure, should submit, either in the 
budget itself or in a special document, a 
breakdown of their expenditure by main 
fields of activity. 

(b) The organizations using the functional 
method of budgetary breakdown by main 
fields of activity should submit, either in 
the budget itself or in a special document, 
a breakdown by object of expenditure. 

(c) All organizations should submit cer- 
tain annexes to their budgets, one of which 
should give a breakdown of expenditures into 
administrative costs, operational costs, and 
general research and study costs. 

(d) All organizations should include in 
their budget documents a foreword and com- 
ments which are drafted along approximately 
the same lines. 

Cost Increases for Present Establishment 

33. Estimates should show clearly to what 
extent proposed increases are due, on the 
one hand, to expansion of staff, programs, or 
activities generally, and, on the other hand, 
to increases in prices (including in this term 
salaries and wages). All organizations 
should adopt a standard budgetary practice 
and nomenclature in identifying and show- 
ing separately increases in proposed expendi- 
ture due solely to rises in prices (including 
Salaries and wages), noting that in this con- 
text the expression “mandatory increases” is 
inaccurate, 

C. Budget practices and performance 
Reporting on Budget Performance 

34. The heads of all organizations should 
prepare a report on their budget perform- 
ance, emphasizing the salient features of the 
performance and drawing attention to the 
main changes as compared with the original 
estimates including transfers and supple- 
mentary expenditures which have taken place 
during the financial period under considera- 
tion and measures taken to meet the cost 
increases for present establishment (partic- 
ularly by way of savings, reassessment of pri- 
orities and redeployment of resources). 
These reports should be forwarded to Mem- 
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ber States as soon as possible after the close 
of the financial year. 


Transfers 


35. The head of each organization should 
retain full discretion to make transfers 
within each “appropriation line”, provided, 
however, that he report such transfers at the 
earliest opportunity to the competent organs 
vested with financial responsibility. The 
term appropriation line means the basic 
heading for the appropriation, whatever the 
name used by the organization in question. 

36. The provisions set forth in paragraph 
35 above might leave undue latitude where 
a particular appropriation line represents a 
disproportionately large percentage of the 
total budget. Accordingly, for the purpose 
of applying that paragraph, such appropria- 
tion lines should be subdivided into sub- 
headings of a reasonable size, each of which 
would be considered as an individual “ap- 
propriation line“. It should be left to the 
competent organs vested with financial re- 
sponsibility to decide which appropriation 
lines represent a disproportionately large 
percentage of the total budget, and what 
ought to be the size of the sub-headings. 

37. As far as transfers between appropria- 
tion lines are concerned, the head of the 
organization should request prior authoriza- 
tion from the competent organs vested with 
financial responsibility, resorting, if neces- 
sary, to a postal approval procedure, which 
would have the advantage of enabling him 
to poll the members between sessions. 

38. In his financial report on budget per- 
formance, the head of the organization 
should describe any transfers effected, and 
explain why they were made. 

Supplementary Estimates 

39. The heads of the organizations should 
calculate the budget estimates and control 
obligations in such a way as to ensure that 
appropriations are not exceeded, 

40. Unavoidable increases in expenditure 
in certain sectors should, as far as possible, 
be financed in the first instance by savings 
in other sectors. This applies in particular 
to increases due to rises in prices (including 
in this term salaries and wages) which 
should so far as possible be absorbed by re- 
assessment of priorities, redeployment of re- 
sources, and, where necessary, by adjust- 
ments within the budget. 

41. In order to provide the heads of the 
organizations with a small amount of funds 
to meet contingencies which may arise and 
which cannot be met by savings or post- 
poned until the adoption of the next budget, 
a special appropriation line might, where 
necessary, be included in the budget for 
these minor contingent expenses. 

42. Drawings on the working capital fund 
to finance supplementary expenses without 
prior appropriation should, as a general rule, 
be discontinued as from the time when the 
organizations adopt the procedures suggested 
above. 

43. Drawings on the working capital fund 
without prior appropriation should be made 
only in clearly exceptional cases involving 
emergencies within the limits laid down by 
legislative bodies, and to the extent that they 
cannot be financed out of the measures 
mentioned in paragraphs 40 and 41 above. 

44. When drawings on the working capi- 
tal fund without appropriation have been 
made, the heads of the organizations should 
report at the first opportunity to the com- 
petent organs vested with financial responsi- 
bility and submit the appropriate requests 
for supplementary appropriations to their 
organization’s legislative body. 

45. Adherence to the above procedure 
should ensure that recourse to supplementary 
appropriations would be kept to a minimum. 

46. In every case the heads of the organi- 
zations should include as part of their an- 
nual financial reports the requisite explana- 
tion of the supplementary expenses incurred 
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and the financing procedure used to meet 
them. 
Working Capital Funds 


47. Working capital funds should not be 
used to finance supplementary expenses 
without prior appropriation, except in clearly 
exceptional cases (see paragraphs 43 and 
44 above). The essential purpose of such 
funds is to make it possible to finance ex- 
penditures pending the collection of con- 
tributions. 

48. The practice whereby some organiza- 
tions credit all or part of their miscellaneous 
income to their working capital fund should 
be discontinued; miscellaneous income 
should be paid into the general fund. 

49. The level of the working capital fund 
should be determined by reference not merely 
to the total budget but also to the expected 

of the inflow and outflow of total 
funds at the disposal of the organization. 

50. Consequently, any requests for an in- 
crease in an organization’s working capital 
fund should be accompanied by a statement 
of liquid funds, showing inflows and out- 
flows on a monthly basis during set periods 
in preceding years and a forecast for the 
coming year. Explanatory comments should 
be provided specifying the main factors which 
might jeopardize the organization's liquidity 
and the time of year when they most usually 
occur. The competent organs would thus 
be in a better position to approve the most 
appropriate level for each organization's 
working capital fund. 

51. The States members of the various or- 
ganizations should pay their contributions 
as promptly as possible, so as not to create 
additional difficulties for the organizations 
in respect of liquidity. 

D. Standardization of financial regulations 

52. If the organizations decide to adapt 
their internal regulations in order to follow 
the recommendations made by the Commit- 
tee in A, B and C above, they should try as 
far as possible to reconcile and standardize 
their respective financial regulations when 
making the necessary amendments thereto. 


IV. THE BUDGET CYCLE 


The Committee recommends that: 

(a) Specialized agencies having an annual 
budget cycle should adopt a biennial cycle; 

(b) The Secretary-General should be asked 
to make a detailed study of the advantages 
and disadvantages of a biennial cycle for the 
budget of the United Nations, having in 
mind the discussion of this matter in the 
Committee, and his report, together with the 
comments of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions there- 
on, should be submitted to the twenty-sec- 
ond session of the General Assembly. 

v. STANDARDIZATION OF NOMENCLATURE 

The Committee recommends that: 

(a) The Secretary-General should be re- 
quested to pursue this matter actively in 
consultation with the agencies, and to pre- 
pare a report for the information of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; 

(b) The specialized agencies should lend 
their full co-operation to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in this matter; 

(c) A standard nomenclature of budget- 
ary and financial terms should be adopted 
and followed throughout the United Nations 
system. 

VI. AUDIT, INSPECTION 
The Committee recommends that: 
A. External auditors 

(a) The various organizations should, 
wherever necessary, amend their financial 
regulations which set out the duties of the 
external auditors, in order to enable them to 
make observations on the administration and 
management of these organizations; 

(b) The Secretary-General, as chief ad- 

ive Officer of the United Nations, 
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and as Chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination, in co-operation 
with the heads of the specialized agencies 
after consultation with the Chairman of the 
United Nations Board of Auditors should 
study the question of the establishment of 
a common panel of auditors, responsible for 
auditing, on a rotational basis, the accounts 
of all the organizations of the United Na- 
tions family, and report thereon to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its twenty-second session. 


B. Establishment of an inspection unit 


An Inspection Unit should be established 
on the following lines: 

(a) Establishment of the Inspection Unit: 
There should be established, in agreement 
with the various organizations of the United 
Nations family, a joint Inspection Unit. This 
Unit would be administratively attached to 
the Secretary-General, as chief administra- 
tive officer of the United Nations and as 
Chairman of the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination. 

(b) Composition and appointment: The 
Inspection Unit should consist of a very 
limited number (not exceeding eight) of in- 
spectors chosen from among members of na- 
tional supervision or inspection bodies, or 
from among persons of similar competence, 
on the basis of their special experience in na- 
tional or international administrative and 
financial matters. The President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly should draw up, with due re- 
gard to equitable geographical distribution, a 
corresponding list of countries, each of which 
should be requested to nominate a candidate 
or preferably a panel of candidates. The in- 
spectors should be appointed initially for a 
period of four years by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, after consultation 
with the other members of the Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination. The in- 
spectors should not be appointed to any post 
in the secretariats of the organizations of the 
United Nations family until the expiry of at 
least three years after termination of their 
functions. 

(e) Functions and powers: The inspectors 
should make on-the-spot inquiries and in- 
vestigations, some of which may be without 
prior notification, as and when they may 
themselves decide, in any of the services of 
the different organizations of the United Na- 
tions family. Acting singly or in small 
groups, they should have the broadest pow- 
ers of investigation in all matters having a 
bearing on the efficiency of the services and 
the proper use of funds, and should be ac- 
corded at the highest level full co-operation 
and facilities for the discharge of their du- 
ties, including access to any particular in- 
formation or document. They should be 
bound by professional secrecy as regards all 
the information they receive and the con- 
tents of their reports. Standards for the 
conduct of the inspections, and the inspec- 
tion programme, should be determined by 
the unit itself. The inspectors themselves 
should have no power of decision nor should 
they interfere in the operation of the serv- 
ices they inspect. 

(d) Reports: The inspectors should draw 
up, over their own signature, reports for 
which they should be alone responsible, and 
in which they should state their findings 
and propose solutions to problems they have 
noted. As regards these inspection reports: 

(i) They should be sent to the service be- 
ing reported on and to the Executive Head 
of the organization concerned simul- 
taneously; 

(ii) The service should have an oppor- 
tunity to present in writing, in a document 
to be attached to the inspection report, any 
comments it may wish to make; 

(iii) The combined documents should be 
transmitted by the Head of the organiza- 
tion concerned to the members of the or- 
ganization’s Executive Board or Governing 
Body (in the case of the United Nations to 
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the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions) with a statement 
of his own stating what action he has taken, 
or proposes to take, on the inspection report 
AN any other comments he may wish to 
add; 

(iv) The Executive Board should follow up 
on the matter until it has been satisfied; 

(v) The Executive Board should decide 
on the further distribution, if desirable, of 
the inspection report and its appendices; 

(vi) The Executive Board should com- 
municate to the Special Committee on Co- 
ordination of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil for its information a résumé of the above- 
mentioned reports, comments and action. 

(e) Administrative and financial provi- 
sions: The cost of the operation of the In- 
spection Unit should be shared by the or- 
ganizations of the United Nations family, as 
agreed upon by them. 

(£) Temporary provisions: The Inspection 
Unit should be established for an initial 
period of four years. Prior to the end of 
that period, the organizations of the United 
Nations family should decide, upon the 
recommendation of the General Assembly 


whether the Inspection Unit should be con- 
tinued. 


VII. PROGRAMME PLANNING AND EVALUATION 
A. Long-term planning 


The Committee recommends to each of 
the organizations of the United Nations 
family that: 

(a) Early steps should be taken to de- 
velop and adopt an integrated system of 
long-term planning, of programme formula- 
tion and of budget preparation; 

(b) To this end, each organization should 
develop an effective long-term plan in keep- 
ing with the broad goals included in its 
charter or statute. The process would in- 
volve making these broad goals more specific 
by formulating the priority objectives to be 
accomplished by the organization within the 
planning period. Specific courses of action 
for accomplishing the agreed objectives and 
goals would be contained in the organiza- 
tion’s proposed plan; 

(c) Throughout the planning process 
choices should be made among competing 
demands. This entails establishing further 
priorities by the organization as well as giv- 
ing consideration to alternative ways of 
accomplishing its specific objectives; 

(d) Each organization should develop its 
own processes and staff capability to carry 
out the following: 

(i) Define clearly its specific objectives— 
i.e., what it hopes to accomplish within defi- 
nite points of time—by taking into account 
the priority needs of Member States, the 
over-all capability of the organization, and 
the probable financial costs to Member 
States; 

(ii) Formulate, following consultations 
with other interested organizations, major 
alternatives, with related costs, which would 
express in specific terms how to accomplish 
the previously defined objectives; analyse 
these alternatives (with related costs); and 
include in the plan those which would be 
likely to achieve the best results in terms 
of cost-effectiveness; 

(iii) Provide leeway for possible adjust- 
ments to changing circumstances and for the 
inclusion of further activities which might 
respond to the special and often changing 
needs of the developing countries; 

(iv) Present the proposed plan to its gov- 
erning body for consideration and comment 
on the content of the plan, the priorities, 
and the general magnitude and time-phasing 
of expenditures; 

(v) Prepare an integrated document (con- 
taining all programmes financed from both 
budgetary and extra-budgetary funds) for 
the selected time period, which would be 
based on the agreed plan, which, in addition 
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to containing the long-term agency plan, 
would include the proposed programme and 
budget for the next budget period, having 
taken into consideration prospective re- 
sources. This programme would be detailed 
and provide information on specific activi- 
ties while the plan would concentrate on 
major activities and would be drawn up so 
as to provide the necessary degree of flexi- 
bility. The document would show the esti- 
mated total cost time-phased over the ex- 
pected duration of the plan. The appropri- 
ate bodies of the organization would review 
and comment on this document, and ap- 
prove with whatever changes they consid- 
ered necessary that part which corresponded 
to the next budget period. In preparing 
subsequent programme and budget docu- 
ments, the heretofore agreed plan might be 
revised in the light of changed circum- 
stances, and an additional two-year tenta- 
tive plan formulated to complete the sug- 
gested six-year time period. An essential 
aspect is the continuous process of review 
and updating. The introduction of new 
elements into the plan would depend in part 
on the progress achieved in the preceding 
period; 
B, Evaluation 

The Committee recommends that: 

(a) The organizations should take steps to 
improve and strengthen the evaluation 
process wherever possible; 

(b) The organization should utilize in- 
formation resulting from internal reviews of 
their operations, as well as the views of 
Member States in which these operations are 
conducted, to a greater extent in programme 
formulation and execution, thus making re- 
sults of their reviews an important element 
of the system of long-term planning, pro- 
gramme formulation, and budget preparation 
which the Committee has recommended; 

(c) The organizations should be required 
to provide governing bodies (including execu- 
tive committees or councils), as a part of 
timely progress reports, with evaluation data 
on continuing projects or programmes at 
intervals of no more than twelve months, as 
well as reports on evaluation of projects or 
programmes when completed; 

(d) The Economic and Social Council and 
the Administrative Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion should encourage to the fullest extent 
the development of common evaluation 
methods and standards for the organiza- 
tions; 

(e) The Economic and Social Council 
should continue its systematic evaluation of 
the impact, both over-all and specific, of the 
programmes of the organizations in the eco- 
nomic and social field in meeting the needs of 
Member States and, if necessary, strengthen 
arrangements for co-ordinating evaluation. 


VIII, COORDINATION 


The Committee makes the following rec- 
ommendations: 

(a) The agencies, the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
and the General Assembly should, to the ex- 
tent practicable, perform their respective re- 
views of budgets in such a way as to enable 
the agencies to take the recommendations of 
the General Assembly into consideration 
before adopting their respective budgets. 

(b) The United Nations and the agencies 
should give careful consideration to the har- 
monization and adjustment of meeting and 
conference schedules in order to secure the 
greatest benefits from the reviews discussed 
above. 

(e) The Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions and the 
Economic and Social Council should give 
increasing attention to identifying vital 
issues and making recommendations thereon 
for consideration by the General Assembly 
and each body should share with the other 
its comments and recommendations on these 
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and other matters within their respective 
spheres. 

(d) The Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions should, 
from time to time, review systematically and 
in depth the administrative and management 
procedures concerning the programmes and 
budgets of the specialized agencies. This 
might be done by examining in depth one 
or two agencies each year. This, in addi- 
tion to its direct usefulness, should enable 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions to recommend the 
application of more consistent standards and 
approaches to common problems. 

(e) In the intervals between the sched- 
uled meetings of the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination at the executive 
head level, meetings of their alternates 
should be organized to prepare for top-level 
discussions, to handle problems not requiring 
executive heads’ consideration and to ensure 
the execution of decisions taken. The alter- 
nates should be from among the direct assist- 
ants of the executive heads of the organiza- 
tions. 

(f) In addition to the effective role at 
present being carired out by the Resident 
Representatives in achieving co-ordination 
among the organizations in the field, the 
United Nations Development Programme, the 
principal dispenser of funds in the opera- 
tional field, which has already initiated in- 
ternal procedures to develop its own in- 
formation on the actions carried out by a 
number of organizations on a geographical 
basis, should, in agreement with the various 
organizations, systematically improve the 
procedures for co-ordination on a geographi- 
cal basis. Accordingly, the organizations 
should inform the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme, at the earliest possible 
stage, of the actions they plan to carry out, 
in order to make it possible to eliminate the 
possible overlapping and to improve the har- 
monization of different projects through mu- 
tual information and consultations. 

(g) The Economic and Social Council, in 
order to out more effectively its re- 
sponsibilities for co-ordination under pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter, should 
reconstitute its Special Committee on Co- 
ordination, to consist of experts. 

(h) As regards the new Committee: 

(1) The Economic and Social Council 
should elect twelve experts out of nomina- 
tions by States Members of the United Na- 
tions, for a period of three years, on a rota- 
tional basis, taking into account the prin- 
ciple of equitable geographical distribution, 
to serve as governmental representatives in 
their expert capacity; experts should be 
eligible for re-election. 

(2) Those elected should have a high de- 
gree of experience and competence in the 
following or similar fields: 

(a) The United Nations and related organ- 
izations, in the economic, financial and so- 
cial areas; 

(b) The governing bodies of the special- 
ized agencies and subsidiary bodies of the 
United Nations. 

(3) The Committee should meet as neces- 
sary to review the activities of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies in order 
to prepare recommendations for the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on the co-ordina- 
tion of their programmes in the economic, 
social and human rights fields; it should, 
inter alia, pay particular attention to pos- 
sible overlapping and duplication. 

(4) The Committee might at an early stage 
consider the existing procedures for co-ordi- 
nation. 

(5) In the accomplishment of its task, 
the Committee should place emphasis upon 
a full exchange of views with representa- 
tives of the secretariats of the organizations. 

(6) The Committee should, in the dis- 
charge of its functions, work in close liaison 
with the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
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trative and Budgetary Questions and the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination, 

(1) Adequate staff support should be pro- 
vided to the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the Adminis- 
trative Committee on Co-ordination by 
utilizing as far as possible the present staff 
of the United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies. 

91, Despite the other steps recommended 
above, effective co-ordination will eventually 
be achieved through co-ordination within 
Governments themselves of their own efforts 
and of the positions of their own representa- 
tives to the several organizations. It is 
hoped that the observations and comments 
contained in this report will impress Govern- 
ments with the necessity for more effective 
co-ordination at all levels, including the 
national level of Member States. 


IX. CONFERENCES, MEETINGS AND DOCUMENTA- 
TION 


The Committee makes the following rec- 
ommendations, the implementation of which 
would make it possible not only to ration- 
alize the programme of conferences but also 
to ensure the best possible use of the finan- 
cial and human resources available: 

(a) Each major organ of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies should 
review the conference programmes of each 
of its related bodies, including the func- 
tional and regional economic commissions 
or committees of the United Nations and 
similar commissions or committees of the 
specialized agencies. This review should be 
conducted with a view to reducing total 
meeting time to the extent possible, includ- 
ing consideration of the possibility of bi- 
ennial meetings; 

(b) Those specialized agencies whose 
legislative bodies now meet on an annual 
basis should consider the possibility of bien- 
nial sessions; 

(c) All the organizations in the United 
Nations family should inform the Secre- 
tary-General in good time of the confer- 
ences and meetings they are planning and 
when taking their decisions in this regard, 
they should be guided by the following pro- 
cedures: 

(i) The Secretary-General, in order to 
carry out his responsibilities for servicing 
conferences and meetings, and as Chairman 
of the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination, should, in consultation with the 
organizations in the United Nations family, 
draw up in advance a draft consolidated an- 
nual calendar of all conferences and meet- 
ings, reconciling as far as possible the total 
available resources and the views expressed 
by the various bodies concerned; 

(ii) The appropriate organs of each of the 
organizations concerned, in their endeayours 
to bring about close co-ordination among 
themselves, should be invited to take their 
decisions in establishing their own pro- 
grammes of conferences and meetings on the 
basis of the consolidated calendar; 

(d) In the budgets of the organizations of 
the United Nations family, the costs of con- 
ferences and meetings should be the subject 
of: 

(i) A special line in the budget, showing 
the expenditure directly attributable to con- 
ferences and meetings; 

(ii) An annex containing an estimate of 
the total expenditure pertaining directly and 
indirectly to these activities; 

(e) The Secretary-General should be 
asked to recommend a cefinition of the term 
“major special conference’ which appears 
in paragraph 5 of General Assembly resolu- 
tion 2116 (XX); 

(f) The Member States of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies should be 
urged to spare no effort in reducing sub- 
stantially their requests for all conference 
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documentation, so as to facilitate the pos- 
sibility of presenting it at the most op- 
portune time, in a concise form and in the 
most economic way, avoiding all unnecessary 
expenses; that whenever possible the Chair- 
men should encourage the holding of meet- 
ings without verbatim or summary records 
since, while affording participants an op- 
portunity to express their views more freely, 
this would lead to a substantial reduction in 
services and documentation; 

(g) Governments normally sending large 
delegations to international conferences 
should substantially reduce the size of their 
delegations with a view to easing the strain 
on existing conference facilities and decreas- 
ing the quantity of documents required for 
distribution; 

(h) No dependent body should be per- 
mitted to increase the number or length of 
its meetings already authorized without the 

c approval of the organ which estab- 
lished it; 

(i) Where practical, physical facilities for 
conferences should not be expanded until it 
has been possible to evaluate the effect of 
putting into practice the above recommen- 
dations; 

(j) Only the most urgently needed new 
conference personnel should be added to the 
secretariats of the United Nations family of 
organizations until it has been possible to 
evaluate the effect of putting into practice 
the above recommendations; 

(k) In the planning of future conferences 
and meetings the following guidelines should 
be taken into consideration by the United 
Nations family of organizations: 

(i) Priorities should be established for fix- 
ing the areas and programmes of meetings 
and conferences on a long-term basis; 

(il) The availability of human and physi- 
cal resources necessary for servicing confer- 
ences should be determined and taken into 
account; 

(ili) The financial ability of the organiza- 
tions and of Member States to meet the re- 
quirements necessary to hold conferences 
should be determined and taken into 
account; 

(iv) An adequate interval of time should 
be allowed between conferences of the same 
body or of a similar nature; 

(v) There should be effective co-ordina- 
tion between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies on the convening of 
major international conferences; 

(vi) Whenever possible the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies should 
jointly convene conferences, meetings or 
seminars which are of a similar or comple- 
mentary nature. 


x. LOCATION OF SERVICES OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

The Committee recommends that: 

(a) The Secretary-General’s attention 
should be drawn to the views expressed in 

the Committee; 

(b) The Secretary-General should be in- 
vited to maintain his continuous review 
of the location of the various services of 
the United Nations Secretariat, bearing in 
mind the need for the most effective and 
economical arrangements. 


XI, ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS OF EXTRA-BUDGETARY 
PROGRAMMES 


The Committee recommends that the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions keep the problem of the 
administrative costs of extra-budgetary pro- 
grammes under review in order to ensure 
equitable sharing of the overhead cost of the 
United Nations Development Programme by 
the executing agencies and the United Na- 
tions Development Programme. 


XII. OTHER QUESTIONS 
a. Personnel questions 


The Committee recommends that the Sec- 
retary-General should make every effort to 
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improve the measures he has already under- 
taken in the matter of permanent and fixed- 
term contracts, in order to correct the im- 
balance in the composition of the Secretariat 
to the largest extent possible, keeping fully 
in mind the principles of Articles 100 and 
101 of the Charter. 


BILL TO EXTEND CITY POSTAL 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


Mr. RACE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, a week ago I 
introduced a bill numbered H.R, 16256, 
which would extend city postal delivery 
service to the doors of approximately 3.3 
million American families now being 
wrongfully deprived of such service. 

It is a fact that 3.3 million American 
homes have been placed just a few feet 
beneath the rest of the country because 
of an arbitrary decision in the Post Of- 
fice Department. In trying to determine 
why certain homes have been refused 
door delivery service, even though they 
qualify for such service under Post 
Office Department regulations, I was told 
simply that it was an economic measure. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no argument 
with economy, but I do disagree with the 
way the Post Office Department is trying 
to economize. The Department has de- 
termined that homes in new develop- 
ments which did not have door delivery 
prior to May of 1963 shall have curb- 
side service. 

In other words, if a family buys a new 
home in a new development, that family 
can expect curbside delivery. But, if the 
family buys a home a block away on a 
residential row which existed prior to 
1963, it may expect door delivery. 

The inconsistencies in postal policy 
were clearly demonstrated to me in the 
sixth district city of Sheboygan, Wis., 
recently, when a group of residents pick- 
eted the post office to protest the fact 
that they do not receive door delivery 
service, even though the area in which 
they live is an isolated island within a 
postal route currently receiving door de- 
livery. In fact, they pointed out, the 
postman who rides a three-wheel vehicle 
along the curb and drops the mail in 
their curbside boxes parks his vehicle 
when he comes to the next block and 
walks to the door of the home to deposit 
the mail. 

I feel that the principle involved here 
is not merely a matter of a few feet— 
the distance these people must walk to 
pick up their mail. The principle is that 
all Americans should receive equal serv- 
ice, since they pay equal taxes and equal 
postal fees. I strongly object to this dis- 
crimination against postal patrons whose 
only fault is that they live in homes 
which did not qualify for door delivery 
prior to 1963—possibly because they did 
not exist—but now fall within the Post 
Office Department’s requirements for 
such service. 

Since the Post Office Department has 
informed me that the denial of such 
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service is purely an economic problem— 
that there are insufficient funds for such 
purpose—I have introduced H.R. 16256 
to appropriate $39,325,000 for the re- 
mainder of the current fiscal year. This 
appropriation is for the express purpose 
of providing the door delivery service 
in question to the American homes now 
qualifying but not receiving such service. 

It is a short, simple bill. It serves the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of H.R. 
16256 in the Record at this point: 

H.R. 16256 

A bill making an appropriation to enable the 

Post Office Department to extend city de- 

livery service on a door delivery service 

basis to posta] patrons now receiving curb- 

side delivery service who qualify for door 

delivery service 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby appropriated to the Post Office De- 
partment the sum of $39,325,000, to remain 
available until expended, for the purpose of 
providing door delivery service to postal pa- 
trons receiving curbside delivery service who 
qualify for door delivery service. 


Mr. Speaker, I would urge all of my 
colleagues to consider this matter care- 
fully and to lend their support to this 
bill. This is simply a matter of author- 
izing the Post Office Department to pro- 
pa equal services for equal taxes and 

ees. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have 
until midnight Saturday to file certain 
reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute for the purpose of 
asking the distinguished majority leader 
the program for next week. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the minority 
leader, we have finished our legislative 
business for the week. 

i The program for next week is as fol- 
ows: 

On Monday and the balance of the 
week, the resolution, House Resolution 
910, a 21-day resolution providing for 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 14765, will 
be taken up. Following that, the bill 
itself, H.R. 14756, the Civil Rights Act of 
1966 will be considered under an open 
rule with 10 hours of general debate. 

The announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservation that conference 
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reports may be brought up at any time 
and any further program may be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to advise 
the Members of the House that we will 
proceed on Monday to the consideration 
of the rule on the civil rights bill. We 
will continue until the rule is disposed 
‘of. Following the adoption of the rule, 
it is our intention to continue through 
the week with the consideration of the 
Civil Rights Act until it is finished. If 
consideration of the bill is not completed, 
we will go on through Saturday and pick 
up again the next week. I do want to 
advise the Members that we will not 
break off the consideration of the civil 
rights bill during the week and we will 
not adjourn early in the week unless the 
bill is disposed of. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT ON ECONOMIC OP- 
PORTUNITY ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1966, H.R. 15111 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Ruopes] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the July 19, 1966, meeting of the 
House Republican policy committee a 
policy statement regarding H.R. 15111, 
Economic Opportunity Act Amendments 
of 1966 was adopted. As chairman of 
the policy committee, I would like to in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp the 
complete text of this statement: 


The House Republican Policy Committee is 
opposed to H.R. 15111, the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act Amendments of 1966. The Ad- 
ministration’s so-called War on Poverty is 
scandal-ridden and in serious trouble. Even 
so, this bill would authorize the expenditure 
of $1.75 billion for fiscal year 1967 without 
attempting to correct many abuses and gross 
mistakes that plague the present program. 
The anti-poverty program must be reformed 
and reoriented if public confidence is to be 
regained. 

Unfortunately, the Education and Labor 
Committee has not fulfilled its responsibility. 
The Democratic majority on the Education 
and Labor Committee repeatedly promised a 
full-fledged study of the war on poverty and 
was given $200,000 for this purpose. How- 
ever, field hearings did not materialize and 
an ever-changing investigative staff has been 
confused by changes in direction, cancelled 
trips and recalls from investigations. The 
reports which were issued have been sketchy 
and contained statistics and percentages 
rather than the material needed to draft cor- 
rective legislation, Some reports were in- 
tentionally withheld from the Republicans 
and, to date, no final report has been made 
public. 

The hearings that were finally held devel- 
oped into an eight-day parade of administra- 
tion spokesmen and apologists for the pov- 
erty program. The Republican members of 
the Education and Labor Committee recom- 
mended 67 witnesses who were knowledge- 
able in all aspects of the anti-poverty pro- 
gram, However, these recommendations 
were ignored and the hearings abruptly ter- 
minated. When Chairman PowELL of the 
Education and Labor Committee was ques- 
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tioned concerning the arbitrary action and 
asked why this had been done, his only reply 
was “Because I am the Chairman.” 

For these reasons, this bill should be re- 
turned to the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee for the adequate hearings and detailed 
consideration that it deserves and must re- 
ceive. 

For many years, Republicans in and out 
of Congress have proposed a variety of pro- 
grams to assist those on the lower rungs of 
the economic ladder. We have consistently 
advocated appropriate educational programs, 
employment training, tax incentives, equal 
opportunity as the major means of helping 
the disadvantaged. These are all incorpo- 
rated in the Republican Opportunity Cru- 
sade Act of 1966. These affirmative and 
constructive proposals are contrasted with 
the extravagant, wholly-uncoordinated and 
makeshift Democratic programs. 

In view of the Democrat approach to this 
serious problem, it is little wonder that the 
record of the administration of the anti- 
poverty program is filled with stories of mis- 
management, abuse, and scandal. For exam- 
ple: 

(a) After one year, the Women's Job Corps 
Center, Hotel Huntington, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., graduated only 42 enrollees at a cost of 
$1,646,601, which averages $39,205 per grad- 
uate. 

(b) In Boston, Mass., Youth Corps officials 
were unable to locate 200 youths listed as 
employees and for whom W-2 income tax 
forms had been issued. 

(c) In Memphis, Tenn., youths with a 
weekly salary of $31.25 were forced to kick- 
back $25 each from their salaries for the hir- 
ing of an unauthorized supervisor. 

(d) In Bellevue, Nebr., a neighborhood 
Youth Corps Project was cancelled after in- 
vestigators reported 90 percent of the youths 
enrolled were not from low-income families. 

(e) Job Corps costs per enrollee have been 
estimated to be between $9,120 and $13,000 
per year and salary increases for large num- 
bers of Job Corps officials have ranged well 
over 50 percent. Moreover, known felons 
have been selected for Job Corps camps and 
disgruntied Job Corpsmen have terrorized 
whole communities. 

(f) In the selection of Youth Corps en- 
rollees, admitted political favoritism has been 
employed by local Democratic leaders, And 
prominent Democrats have been rewarded 
with unwarrantedly profitable contracts. 

(g) Unjustifiably high salaries have been 
paid to OEO and Community Action officials. 
Of the 2,350 permanent employees budgeted 
for the Washington and regional offices of 
OEO, 1,006 will get $10,619 or more, 521 will 
be paid over $14,600, at least 54 will get over 
$19,600, 24 get over $25,000, and 6 will get 
between $26,000 and $30,000. In Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Newark, N.J., the Executive 
Directors of UPO receive $25,000, and in Bos- 
ton, Mass., the Executive Director of the Ac- 
tion for Boston Community Development re- 
ceived $27,500. 

(h) In city after city, the poor have not 
been properly represented in the Community 
Action programs. 

Providing meaningful assistance to the 
poverty stricken in this country is one of the 
most important domestic problems facing 
America today. There must be a genuine 
war against poverty—one that is waged for 
the benefit of the poor—not the politicians. 
Unfortunately, the present bill does not do 
this. In order that this may be accom- 
plished, H.R. 15111 must be amended as 
follows: 

1. The known and documented abuses of 
the Job Corps must be eliminated. 

2. In all Community Action programs, the 
poor should be involved. 

3. The States should be given a larger role 
and greater responsibility. 

4. Program and funding priorities should 
be established which would emphasize the 
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needs of the very young and the training 
opportunities afforded by private enterprise. 

5. All OEO programs and functions should 
be transferred to other agencies or depart- 
ments, with the exception of Community 
Action and VISTA. 

6. A select committee should be appointed 
that would conduct a thorough and biparti- 
san investigation of the structure and opera- 
tion of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

7 Employees of all OEO-sponsored projects 
should be placed under the Hatch Act's pro- 
hibitions on political activities. 

The Job Corps must be completely re- 
vamped with an accent on intelligent evalu- 
ation of applicants, necessary discipline in 
the camps, use of private enterprise to create 
realistic working and training conditions 
and the immediate elimination of extrava- 
gant spending for staff, facilities, and travel. 
The young men who cannot meet Selective 
Service standards but want to volunteer for 
the military should be prepared for service 
in the armed services. 

The poverty program must include active 
and broad-based participation by the States. 
The States and local communities are, and 
have been, in the business of fighting poverty 
far longer and to a far greater extent than 
the Federal Government. Welfare and edu- 
cation programs historically have been 
funded and administered by State and local 
governments. Cooperation and assistance at 
the community level must not be set aside. 
On the contrary, it must be encouraged if 
the waste and duplication of the present pro- 
gram are to be eliminated. 

Project Headstart was originally proposed 
by Republicans as early as 1961. It is the 
most successful of the new poverty programs. 
Unfortunately, since it derives its support 
from both OEO and the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, confusion, overlap- 
ping administration and inadequate funding 
have occurred. Without question, this pro- 
gram can, and should be even more success- 
ful. It is an educational program and, as 
such, it should be funded through the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act and 
administered by the Office of Education. 

Except for the Community Action program 
and VISTA, all programs presently under the 
Economic Opportunity Act should be taken 
from OEO and placed in the department or 
agency where they logically belong. Due to 
the waste, inefficiency, and political favor- 
itism that have become so much a part of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, public 
confidence can be restored only through this 
type of reorganization. Moreover, this trans- 
fer of functions would result in greater 
efficiency between all government programs 
in the same field and would cut down on 
the present overlapping and duplication of 
administration. 

Employees of OO-sponsored projects 
should be placed under the Hatch Act pro- 
hibition on political activities. Since the 
inception of OEO, Republicans have docu- 
mented the fact that the War on Poverty has 
been operated in great part for partisan 
political purposes. To curb, these abuses, 
we urge that Hatch Act provisions applied to 
Title I be extended to all sections of the 
Act. In 1965, the poverty hearings were 
opened with the charge by Chairman POWELL 
that the poverty program contained “giant 
fiestas of political patronage.” Unfortu- 
nately, the House Democrats turned down 
Republican amendments to provide Hatch 
Act coverage. This year the Democratic 
Committee members have admitted the 
truth of our charges by adopting a Hatch 
Act amendment which would cover all war 
on poverty activities, We applaud this long- 
delayed action. We trust that, if enacted, 
this provision will be vigorously enforced. 

We believe that an honest war on poverty 
can be waged and won without the scandal 
and mismanagement that have surrounded 
the Administrations program. The basic 
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reforms that we have urged can be adopted 
by substituting the Republican Opportunity 
Crusade Act for the faltering and misfiring 
War on Poverty. This substitute will help 
rather than hinder those who are fighting 
this important battle. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE'S GENERAL 
COURT PROVES STATE LEGISLA- 
TURES CAN DO GOOD WORK 
EFFICIENTLY; REPRESENTATIVE 
BROWN REPORTS SUCCESS 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend, Bob Brown, one of the two 
Representatives to the New Hampshire 
General Court from Peterborough, peri- 
odically writes an excellent and percep- 
tive column reporting on the events in 
our State capital when the legislature is 
in session and on other matters of in- 
terest to his constituents. His reports in 
the Peterborough Transcript are always 
of high quality and interest. 

His recent column, about the accom- 
plishments of a 1-day special session, is 
especially interesting and pertinent. It 
shows clearly and concisely how good a 
job can be done by a State legislature 
when it wishes to. This fact is particu- 
larly appropriate now when State legis- 
latures, and the National Congress, too, 
are so often criticized for inefficiencies 
and failures to cope with the needs of 
the people. In reading Mr. Brown’s 
comments, it should also be kept in mind 
that the General Court of New Hamp- 
shire consists of 400 representatives and 
24 senators, making it one of the largest 
legislative bodies in the world. ‘This size 
does not mean inefficiency, however. 

My colleagues may be interested to 
know, also, that Bob Brown is a retired 
Air Force colonel, a jet fighter-pilot who 
holds a commercial flying license. His 
military duty included assignments to 
the U.S. Embassies in Turkey, Syria, and 
Lebanon, as well as combat flying in 
World War II and Korea. Since his re- 
tirement, he has continued his education, 
winning a masters degree in education in 
1964, and has taught statistics and math- 
ematics in a number of schools in New 
Hampshire on a part-time basis. 

He also finds time to assist his wife in 
her work as managing director of the 
nonprofit, professional Peterborough 
Players summer theater. Bob Brown is 
an experienced and trained observer. I 
think my colleagues will find his obser- 
vations on the legislature’s special session 
interesting and encouraging. It ap- 
peared in the June 16 issue of the Tran- 
script. 

“$9,000 To FIND WHAT PUBLIC WANTS Is 

BARGAIN” 
k (By Bob Brown) 

On Monday our efficient and inexpensive 
state legislature met in special session from 
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late morning until after the normal dinner 
hour. 

In that long working day we demonstrated 
why a broad-based representative govern- 
ment is the most stable way in which men 
can live together in 20th century society. 

We sampled statewide public opinion. 

We listened while experts talked about our 
problems. We listened while some speakers 
tried to push pet remedies. 

We listened to some attempts to wheel and 
deal in devious ways. We halfway listened 
when an exhibitionist or a clown got to the 
microphone. 

Sometimes we talked over what had been 
said with the men and women sitting near 
us. Sometimes we left our seats to get 
opinions or further facts from legislators 
whose competence we had learned to value. 

From time to time we expressed our 
opinion by voice vote. Our confidence in 
the proven integrity of our organization is 
so great that we left it up to Speaker Walter 
Peterson’s trained ears to decide how the 
majority had voted. 

When the wording of the law or the close- 
ness of the vote made an exact count neces- 
sary, we stood up to be counted. We knew 
we could trust the totals reported by the 
one man in each of the five sections chosen 
to count heads. 

Critics of our large, amateur part-time leg- 
islature seem to me to miss two important 
points. 

First: What happens in states like Massa- 
chusetts doesn't seem to indicate that hav- 
ing a legislature whose members make their 
living out of politics is the best way to get 
a reasonably honest and a reasonably efficient 
government, 

Second: Sometimes the reason our legis- 
lature doesn’t adopt some pet plan favored 
by the particular critic is that the public 
is against the critic’s pet plan. (It’s a good 
rule of human nature that the majority is 
usually right when it turns down pet plans 
which promise too much.) 

Somebody told us that the special session 
was costing the taxpayer $9,000 per day. He 
meant to scare us by quoting this high figure. 

When you consider how much money in- 
dustry or the federal government often 
spends for a marketing survey or for an in- 
depth public opinion study, an occasional 
$9,000 spent to find out what the New Hamp- 
shire public really wants represents quite a 
bargain rate. 

Other States with different traditions or 
with long distances which legislators must 
travel might not be able to use our town 
meeting type legislature. For New Hamp- 
shire, I’m now convinced, our present legis- 
lative arrangements are good ones. 

Certainly there is room for improvement— 
as in all human institutions. It is easy to 
point to short-comings. It is easy to poke 
fun. 

But I noticed lots of short-comings in 
Army and USAF organizations, from small 
units right up to headquarters in Washing- 
ton. The diplomats I served with didn’t al- 
ways have a perfecet record. 

High school and college faculty meetings 
I’ve attended have sometimes come up with 
rather odd decisions. Detroit and Madison 
Avenue experts covered themselves with no 
glory when they designed and tried to market 
the Edsel automobiie. 

Winston Churchill summed it all up when 
he agreed that democracy is wasteful and 
inefficient. But, he added, the one thing you 
can say for it is that it works better than 
all those other systems that have been tried. 

If you don’t like the results of our legisla- 
tive process, don’t waste time in day dreams 
about the magical results that would come 
from changing the system. 

If you want to improve the quality of our 
legislation, and if you have the time to go 
te Concord and the ability to influence other 
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representatives, you ought to consider trying 
to be nominated and elected. 

On the other hand, those of us now serving 
in the legislature have learned from the 
other 399 representatives that there is more 
than one side to every question. We have 
also learned—the hard way—that sometimes 
there is somebody around who knows more 
about some subject than we do. 

So the next best thing to getting yourself 
elected is to phone your representative or to 
stop him in the street to give him your 
suggestions. 

He may not follow your suggestion. But 
he will listen to the suggestion and consider 
it carefully. 

If he doesn’t, you can be sure he isn’t plan- 
ning to run for reelection. 


GRAND LARCENY IN THE GRAND 
CANYON 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, although 
political leaders might give the impres- 
sion that Arizona residents solidly sup- 
port the legislative maneuvering to steal 
the beauty of the Grand Canyon in ex- 
change for uneconomic hydroelectricity 
from Marble Gorge and Bridge Dams, 
there is increasing evidence that more 
than a few of that State’s populace are 
suspicious of the artifice even though it 
might not be discreet to make their dis- 
trust public. 

One Phoenix resident who prefers to 
be identified with opponents of the plan 
of destruction for the Grand Canyon is 
Dale Slocum, whose opinion has been 
published in the June issue of Arizona 
Wildlife Sportsman, which generously 
devotes space to individual sportsmen for 
comment on issues pertaining to the out- 
doors. In fairness to that publication, 
I cite this sentence from the page on 
which the Slocum editorial appears: 
“These views are those of the writer only, 
unless otherwise designated.” 

The editorial follows: 

Ler’s PRESERVE THE GRAND CANYON 
(An editorial by Dale L. Slocum) 


(Nore.—The following editorial was writ- 
ten by Dale Slocum, an outdoor writer and 
ardent conservationist who successfully led 
the fight to keep the oil interests out of the 
Kaibab North while he was the executive 
secretary for the Arizona Game Protection 
Association.) 


When Clayton Niles, representing the Gov- 
ernor of Arizona at the forum held at Grand 
Canyon, condemned the individuals, orga- 
nizations and Reader's Digest for using 
* .. unfounded, inaccurate and irresponsible 
propaganda” in defense of preserving the 
Grand Canyon it reminds one of the old 
adage— the kettle calling the pot black.” 

Proponents for the construction of Bridge 
and Marble Canyon dams have flagrantly 
been using “misleading p nda” in their 
promotion. From the text of last month's 
editorial in this magazine it is quite evident 
that the Governor received his information 
from these sources. 

In support of the construction of Marble 
Canyon dam they carefully point out that 
it will be built 1244 miles upstream from the 
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Park boundary and Niles said, “It follows 
that this can have no conceivable effect what- 
soever upon any portion of the Grand Can- 
yon National Park and to imply that it will 
is untrue . .. the reservoir being upstream 
from the dam.” 

He fails to point out as Ben Avery, outdoor 
writer for the Arizona Republic wrote, that 
this dam would have a far greater effect upon 
the canyon than would Bridge Canyon dam 
as it would cut off access to the use of the 
river below this point. Although propo- 
nents state there would be 100-miles of river 
left untouched for those who would care to 
enjoy such adventure, they fail to say how 
one is to get their equipment down the pre- 
cipitous canyon walls to the water. The 
only access to the river is presently at Lee's 
Ferry, several miles upstream from Marble 
Dam. 

It is beyond any understanding how the 
trickle of water, the 1,000 feet per second flow 
which the Bureau of Reclamation hopes to 
regulate for downstream commitments, could 
do anything but effect the canyon. River 
runners do not care to venture a trip with 
less than 15,000 fps and they would rather 
have something in the vicinity of 25,000 fps. 

I have been on the river trips on several 
occasions. On one occasion someone “pulled 
the cork” and the water dropped to below 
7,000 fps by the time we reached Phantom 
Ranch and one could nearly kick up dust 
hiking across to the other shore. 

Let’s turn to Bridge Canyon dam. Here 
everyone, even the proponents admit it does 
indeed encroach upon the park area. But 
how carefully they use their figures. With 
full realization that few people are aware 
there are two separate areas of this natural 
wonder that have been set aside as a shrine 
to nature they state, . . there is no acces- 
sible point on either rim of Grand Canyon 
National Park, or from any trail along the 
canyon wall, or in the bottom of the canyon 
from which it would be possible to see any 
portion of the dams or reservoirs created by 
either dam.” 

By referring to the Grand Canyon National 
Park they can divert attention to the fact 
that the reservoir would inundate the entire 
inner gorge of the Grand Canyon National 
Monument. They do not point out that here 
is the only point . . . the only point where 
one can drive an automobile to the very edge 
of the inner gorge and see the river nearly 
3,000 feet directly below. There is absolutely 
no place like it in the entire Nation. 

Proponents for the dam, and our Governor 
quoted them, say, “The Hermit's Rest view- 
point would be nearer to Bridge Canyon 
reservoir than any other developed viewpoint 
in the park. And, when we speak of devel- 
oped viewpoints and trails on the canyon 
wall, it brings to mind that if it were not for 
these highways along the rim and these de- 
veloped trails, this great scenic wonder 
would only be available to a small handful of 
wealthy, healthy people who are fortunate 
enough to be: rich, endowed with physical 
stamina; and possessed of the inclination to 
take expensive trips along the canyon rims.” 

The key word here is again, “park.” They 
overlook the improved road and lookout de- 
veloped on the north rim, still within the 
park, to Point Sublime, several miles nearer 
the Bridge Canyon reservoir than Hermit’s 
Rest. They fail to mention the road to, and 
the ranger headquarters that have been con- 
structed in the Monument area that has pre- 
viously been described. The key word in all 
of their propaganda is “PARK.” 

Now I am neither wealthy, nor do I feel 
that I am endowed with any amount of phys- 
ical stamina, nor do I feel that it requires 
any particular amount of stamina to drive a 
car to the very rim of the inner gorge of the 
Monument area where one can look directly 
into the area of Bridge Canyon reservoir that 
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is more than 40 miles below the backup point 
of the water. 

Proponents for the dams state that their 
plan is not wasteful and that thousands of 
Arizonens face economic ruin as their wells 
dry up if these dams are not built. This is 
misleading. Neither Bridge nor Marble Can- 
yon dams are designed to be diversion dams. 
The diversion to central Arizona will be made 
at Lake Havasu near Parker Dam. They are 
not needed to regulate the river's flow as the 
Bureau has Glen, Hoover and Davis dams for 
this purpose. 

Then what are they for? They are part 
of the Bureau’s program to perpetuate proj- 
ects for themselves and to create hydro- 
electric power sources. Such power costing 
nearly twice that of atomic energy producing 
plants. 

Overlooked, also, is the loss by evaporation 
from the surface of these reservoirs. Here 
proponents say there will be very little loss. 
But look at their own figures as presented 
at a public hearing in Los Angeles by Duane 
L. Georgeson, head of that city’s water plan- 
ning group. . . the combined evaporation 
of these two new reservoirs would be only 
one-tenth of the present evaporation of Lake 
Mead. Without power plants at Bridge and 
Marble Canyon there would be need to con- 
struct in excess of 2-million Kilowatts by 
thermal generating plants. The water re- 
quirement for these steam plants would 
be approximately one-half of the projected 
evaporation at Bridge and Marble Canyon, 
therefore, it can be seen that the two new 
dams will create no significant increase in 
evaporation in the river.” 

They did not state that the Interior De- 
partment intended to create the steam gen- 
erating plants regardless. This announce- 
ment came from Secretary Stewart Udall at 
a later date when it was announced as the 
“largest regional electric power program in 
history.” 

This simply means that the evaporation 
loss will be the combined amount from both 
dams and that of the steam generating 
plants. The latter amount being the amount 
they suggested we would save by the building 
of the two dams! 

One-tenth of the evaporation of Lake Mead 
does not mean very much until we realize 
that the evaporation from Lake Powell is 
great enough to care for the annual needs of 
a city the size of Denver. The surface area 
of Lake Mead is approximately nine times 
that of Lake Powell. And they state their 
plan is not being wasteful! 

The Grand Canyon National Monument 
and the Grand Canyon National Park were 
not set aside as areas for exploitation by 
water users and electric power development, 
but for its unique scenic qualities. 

In closing I would like to quote from 
Secretary Udall’s own statement pertaining 
to such spoilers when he said, “The land 
raiders will continue to scar and contaminate 
our land until enough conservation minded 
people organize a vigilante movement that 
will check their desecrations. 

“The trouble these days is that few people 
are aroused until blight hits their own back- 
yard. We will lose most of the big fight to 
Save our countryside unless enough people 
get involved—and stay involved. Wrong- 
headed bureaucrats, indifferent public offi- 
cials and short sighted engineers will put the 
future uppermost in their planning (and I 
might add, only) when they feel the hot 
breath of public opinion.” 


CRIME RATE MUST BE REDUCED 
Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 


from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
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the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure every Member of Congress 
would agree there must be a combined 
assault on crime by the Federal, State, 
and local governments if the appalling 
crime rate in this Nation is to be reduced. 

Perhaps the greatest need today is to 
awaken every American to his personal 
responsibility in the war against crime. 
Every citizen must come to realize that 
local police departments can function 
effectively only if they have the complete 
support of the communities they serve— 
and that means the support of every 
law-abiding man, woman, and child in 
that community. It means primarily 
support of two kinds—dollar backing 
and a willingness on the part of citizens 
to become “involved.” 

Every American who believes in law 
and order must become an ally of the 
police officer in his neverending war 
against the criminal. It is only with this 
kind of active assistance that our police 
can do their job well and take pride in it. 

Apart from local effort and Federal 
help, the State must muster stronger 
forces if the nationwide war on crime is 
to produce significant results. 

I would like to call attention to action 
being taken in my own State of Michi- 
gan, where Gov. George Romney has just 
named a new State commission on crime, 
e oni and criminal administra- 

on. 

The new commission is headed by 
John B. Martin, of Grand Rapids, 
former State auditor general and a man 
with more than 10 years’ experience on 
similar State and local groups. 

Under Martin’s direction, the commis- 
sion will study all of the facets involved 
in reducing the incidence of crime in 
Michigan—the scope of crime; the prob- 
lems of law enforcement faced by State 
and local police and by county sheriff’s 
departments; police training, recruit- 
ment and salaries, with a possible view 
to establishing State standards in this 
connection; the carrying out of criminal 
justice, including the administration and 
expediting of criminal cases; the effects 
of criminal treatment, particularly after- 
care programs and how criminal repeat 
patterns may be deterred; and the ex- 
tent to which the individual citizen may 
become “involved” and may assist in 
solving crimes. 

State and Federal funds are being used 
to finance this study. It is the kind of 
endeavor which should be undertaken 
throughout the Nation if America’s 
streets ever are to be made safe again. 


A GRAVE SITUATION 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial writer of the Mankato Free Press, 
Mankato, Minn., has pointed out that 
the paralyzing airline strike could have 
grave consequences on the traditional 
collective bargaining between unions and 
employers, 

I wish to draw this thoughtful com- 
mentary to the attention of my col- 
leagues, and request unanimous consent 
to include it in the RECORD. 


A Grave SITUATION 


The massive airline strike which has para- 
lyzed passenger transportation over a large 
‘part of the nation could have grave conse- 
quences on the traditional collective bar- 
gaining between unions and employers. 

The strike (still on as this is written) ap- 
pears to be another example of a “damn the 
public” attitude by a power hungry labor 
leader. 

Joseph W. Ramsey, vice president of the 
union that has grounded 60 percent of the 
nation’s air traffic, has spurned the settle- 
ment recommended by a presidential board 
even though this panel ignored the presi- 
dent's 3.2 percent guide lines and offered a 
proposal that would cost the airlines an esti- 
mated $76 million a year. The airlines ac- 
cepted the board’s offer. Ramsey wanted 
more, 

The danger, far greater than the incon- 
veniences to the public and economic hurt 
to the lines, is that the public, and congress, 
fed up with ridiculous strikes in essential 
industries and in public transportation, may 
turn to compulsory arbitration as a solution. 
Both labor’s Ramseys and employers gen- 
erally will be the loser if this comes to pass. 

Collective bargaining has seen labor, gen- 
erally, pacing our growing economy. The 
give and take at the bargaining table has, 
on the whole, proved a very effective way of 
providing a fair balance between employe 
and employer. Compulsory arbitration is 
something else, again. Labor would lose its 
most effective weapon, the right to strike, 
and the employer would, in effect, find the 
government controlling his costs and hence 
his business. 

Our system of enlightened capitalism 
would suffer a staggering setback. 

Certainly any labor leader capable of rea- 
son does not want to see his bargaining 
rights in the hands of a government arbi- 
trator or panel. But brinksmanship, as ex- 
ercised by Ramsey, is going to bring this 
about. 

When a union, such as the International 
Association of Machinists, can, in the face 
of a generous recommendation by a panel 
appointed by a sympathetic administration, 
ground a large part of the air traffic of a 
nation at war, something is going to give. 
It will probably be the workers’ hard won 
right to bargain face to face with his em- 
ployer. 


HANDCUFFING THE POLICE 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
action of much of the rural press in 
southwestern Minnesota to recent 
Supreme Court rulings on law enforce- 
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ment and crime procedures can be seen 
in two recent editorials appearing in the 
Second District. Les Curtis, editor of 
the Watonwan County Plaindealer in St. 
James, and Al McIntosh, editor of the 
Rock County Star-Herald in Luverne, 
have addressed themselves to this im- 
portant subject. I include their edi- 
torials for the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 

[From the Watonwan County Plaindealer] 
SHOOT AND Be Merry! Cors ARE HaNDCUFFED! 
(By Les Curtis) 

The recent ruling of the United States 
Supreme Court barring signed confessions 
from being used as evidence in the trial of 
a criminal unless they are obtained under 
very restrictive procedures, has caused quite 
a furor among police officials and other law 
enforcement agencies. 

During the past few years the Supreme 
Court has made so many interpretations and 
rulings for the protection of the individual 
that we wonder just how long it will be before 
criminals, communists and extremists of all 
kinds will have no fear whatever of the law, 
or of being prosecuted for their acts against 
other individuals or groups. 

One very good discussion of the situation 
was written by Paul Harvey, newspaper 
columnist and radio commentator of Chicago, 
and published in the June 22, 1966 issue of 
The Minneapolis Daily American. It is 
headed: “Shoot and be merry! Cops are hand- 
cuffed!” Here is how he views the situation: 

“The man with the smoking revolver 
standing over the dead body says, ‘I did it 
and I'm glad’, yet he may go free. 

“The policemen at the scene of the crime 
are now required (by Supreme Court edict) 
to advise the man with the smoking revolver: 

1. You don’t have to say anything. 

“2, Anything you do say may be used 
against you. 

“3, You have a right to an attorney before 
Task you anything. 

“4, If you can’t afford an attorney, one will 
be provided free. 

“If police abuses had necessitated clarifi- 
cation of the Fifth Amendment, there might 
be some justification for a Supreme Court 
decree, but the fact is that confessions under 
duress have long since been ruled 
unacceptable, 

“Further, with our crime rate increasing 
five times faster than our population is in- 
creasing—youth crimes seven times faster— 
this is a most inopportune time to further 
shackle our law enforcers. 

“With street rioting an increasing menace, 
much of it doubtless spawned by the leni- 
ency of our courts, it should appear to any 
objective observer that we have gone quite 
far enough in protecting the rights of the 
criminal; now we'd better give some atten- 
tion to the rights of the law-abiding citizen 
who is presently terrified in the asphalt 
jungle, avoiding the streets, cowering behind 
locked doors and shuttered windows. 

“Henceforth, any crime with no witnesses 
will be virtually unsolvable. 

“My heart bleeds today for the lawmen 
whom we bind with red tape, then say, ‘Stand 
there and shield us from the lawless.’ 

“If the police forces of our nation become 
forceless—if pretty soon nobody will take 
that thankless job except a sadist on the 
muscle or a fink on the take or a thug on 
the make— 

“If our police become what police already 
are in many Latin American nations—hired 
two-hat lackeys for precinct lawbreakers— 

“It will have been because we made the 
task of a conscientious cop so desperately 
difficult that no decent, dedicated man will 
yolunteer anymore.” 

If the Supreme Court is so concerned with 
protecting the rights of a criminal when he 
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runs afoul of the law, why should it not also 
be equally concerned with protecting the 
rights of individuals to walk safely on the 
streets or to live securely within the walls 
of their own homes? 

The pendulum has swung too far to the 
left! Let's get it going back the other way 
for a change! 


[From the Rock County Star-Herald] 


HANDCUFFING THE Cops BUT Nor THE 
CRIMINALS 
(By Alan C. McIntosh) 

The recipe for destruction of a nation is 
not terribly complicated. (It's always easier 
to destroy a nation from within rather than 
by force because there are always so many 
gullible who don't see what is being done 
to them.) 

First of all you poison a nation’s soul, by 
corrupting its personal and national moral 
and spiritual standards, 

Then you put out the poison bait in the 
form of “free money” that “somebody else 
will get if we don't get ours while the get- 
ting’s good.” 

When the moral fibers have, as a result, 
rotted enough then you move in for the 
kill by destroying respect for the courts and 
the police. 

England is now short 6,500 Bobbies“ and 
the undermanned law enforcement agencies 
there can't begin to cope with a rising crime 
wave. 

We will eventually see the same thing here. 
Anybody who wants to be a cop nowdays is 
just plain out of his mind. Why should any 
man want to take the spittle, the rocks, the 
bullets, the foul abuse for which police are 
prime targets today? There are easier, safer 
ways to make a living. 

Frankly—we have always been a cop lov- 
er.” We've known some noble, dedicated 
men—officers who were willing always to risk 
their lives to protect society in the line of 
duty. 

(We'd rather have six cops for pallbearers 
than six millionaires. The millionaires 
might steal the handles off the coffin on the 
way to the grave.) 

We have always recoiled in disgust at the 
lunatic fringe of rightists who scream um- 
peach Earl Warren.” ‘They can trace for 
you the strangest ties connecting the chief 
justice and sinister forces. Which is so much 
bunkum, 

However—we will say that when President 
Eisenhower yielded to political pressure and 
named Earl Warren as chief justice of the 
Supreme Court he made one of his greatest 
and most tragic blunders. 

Warren never was and never will be a stu- 
dent of the law. We wouldn’t be surprised 
if his law clerk couldn't write a better opin- 
ion. 

America's future is being reshaped due to 
the fuzzy wuzzy thinking of the “liberal” 
wing of the court. But what has been done 
in stripping the people of protection from 
the criminal is beyond belief. Giving the 
chief justice his majority of one in his 
recent decision was Justice Abe Fortas. He 
was the “fixer” when Lyndon Johnson got 
into deep trouble politically when his elec- 
tion hung by a thread of 87 fraudulent votes 
in his Texas senatorial campaign. 

The most recent decision regarding police 
work the whole monstrosity is like letting a 
ten year old run the atomic plant at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

The Mapes vs. Ohio decision was bad 
enough. Even tho you saw a criminal with 
a million dollars of loot in his possession it 
would be illegal search and seizure to arrest 
him, 

Now—you can’t question a criminal with- 
out advising him right off the bat that he 
can have an attorney . . and you can’t 
question him against his wishes, 

What we are doing is handcuffing the cops 
but not the crooks, 
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The protection of society has never entered 
into the thinking of the court. 

Thru the years we've known a lot of law 
enforcement officers. A few were oafs. A 
very, very few were bullies who liked to 
throw their weight around. Some were 
sadists. But—ninety seven per cent of all 
those cops were dedicated men, courageous 
men, men willing to risk their lives to pro- 
tect the innocent, men that were truly heroes. 

Some mighty good cops have actually wept 
to me over what has now been done to law 
enforcement and how helpless society is in 
the face of the onslaught of vicious criminals. 

The cops are fed up and we don’t blame 
them. Many are eager to quit. 

As to the opinion itself some of the most 
distinguished jurists in America are aghast at 
the court’s latest opinion. The rambling, 
woozy, fuzzy, wuzzy opinion written by Chief 
Justice Warren, say the jurists, is shocking. 
If it had been written by a law school senior 
he would have been flunked out of school, 
they say. 

Justice Warren had made it a physical im- 
possibility for police authorities to cope with 
criminals. To gain a conviction now you will 
have to have an eye witness for every crime. 

We don’t want Justice Warren impeached. 

But we do think that the Congress and the 
citizenry should re-evaluate the court. 


THE FARMER IS NOT THE CAUSE OF 
INFLATION 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Al Meln- 
tosh, editor of the Rock County Star- 
Herald in Luverne, Minn., did a fine job 
recently in setting the record straight as 
to the position of the American farmer in 
our economy. In his editorial, Mr. Mc- 
Intosh refers to efforts earlier this year 
by the Administration to make the farm- 
er the fall-guy for the inflation in our 
economy and goes on to prove how ridic- 
ulous this assumption actually is. 

T include the editorial at this point in 
my remarks. 

WILL THE REAL VILLAIN PLEASE STAND UP? 

Maybe President Johnson did the American 
farmer a favor when he tried to paint him as 
causing the inflation spiral of living costs. 

It started a lot of farmers thinking. 

Thinking about the fact that the farm par- 
ity figure has dwindled to 79. 

Spokesmen for industry and government 
would haye you believe that the farmer is 
having it rosy. 

In reality the farmer is having it tough. 

In truth he is entitled to raise a little 
pluperfect hell since we are now in the era 
of pressure tactics. 

Let’s look at the facts. 

For every dollar spent for food last year 
by the American public American farmer's 
„take“ was 39 cents. 

In 1947-1949 the farmer got a half dollar 
out of every food dollar. 

He is getting seven per cent less from the 
farm food market basket (according to the 
National Commission on food marketing) 
than he did 20 years ago. 

And the prices of what the farmer pays 
... have they gone up? You can say that 
again. 

On your 21 cent loaf of bread the farmer's 
share was 2.7 cents. 
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On that 47 cent half gallon of milk the 
farmer’s share was 29 cents. 

For every dollar you spent on beef the 
farmer’s share was 59 cents. 

The farmer's share of the 9 cent box of 
corn flakes was only 2.6 cents. 

Food costs to the consumer have gone up 
28 percent but that is nothing compared 
to the 50% increase in rentals and the 77% 
increase in Medical care costs. 

The administration and the public tend 
to low rate the importance of this American 
farmer who only got $409 out of the $1,042 
the average family spent for food in 1965. 

The public and the government forget that 
three out of every 10 jobs in private employ- 
ment are geared directly to agriculture. 

They forget that 30.3 billions is spent each 
year for goods and services by farmers to 
produce crops and livestock. 

They forget that the farmer also spends 
12 billions for consumer goods.. to say 
nothing of the 4.7 billions he spent for 
tractors and other equipment plus the 3.3 
billions he spent for repairs. 

The farmer is not the one to blame for 
the inflationary spiral even tho a lot of 
people are trying to make him look like the 
culprit. 

“Will the real villain please stand up?” 


SELF-DETERMINATION FOR THE 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 2, 1964, I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the text of an aggres- 
sively moral and uniquely incisive speech 
by Dr. Charles H. Malik, distinguished 
philosopher, educator, diplomat, theolo- 
gian, writer, and lecturer and President 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, 1958-59. Decorated by 12 gov- 
ernments and the recipient of honorary 
degrees from 36 colleges, Dr. Malik was 
Ambassador of Lebanon to the United 
States, and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Lebanon, in addition to serving as 
President of the U.N. General Assembly. 
Because of his extensive experience in 
the field of world affairs, his views in 
this area certainly merit serious consid- 
eration. In this address, delivered at 
the commencement exercises of Seattle 
University in June 1961, Dr. Malik re- 
ferred to the contest between the free 
and Communist worlds as perhaps the 
most decisive battle in history, and rec- 
ommended: 

It is most important, therefore to develop 
and execute policies and actions that will put 
the Communists and their friends histori- 
cally on the defensive. Those who believe in 
man and his freedom, who know truth, and 
who trust in God, the guarantee of all free- 
dom and all truth, must therefore, pass to 
the offensive, not only of thought and con- 
viction, but of that real, decisive, historical 
action which shall cause the Communists to 
take to their heels. 


In no area is there at present a more 
urgent need for taking the initiative 
than in the case of the captive nations. 
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While we have, to a certain degree, taken 
the offensive in helping the people of 
South Vietnam preserve their freedom, 
and rightfully so, the cause of freedom 
for the peoples of the enslaved nations 
has been almost forgotten. A listing of 
those nations now under Communist 
domination will serve to remind us of the 


enormity of this issue: 
Year of 

Communist 
Country and people: domination 
/ —— ͤ—— camer 1920 
C 1920 
S ( A 1920 
9 ——————— tenis 1920 
CCC AA 1920 
e nan 1920 
% A Ar 1920 
K 1920 
Far Eastern Republico— -------- 1922 


( — 1922 
Mongolian People's Republic........ 1924 
Mett. 1940 


Czechoslovakia 
T 
Do ( 

East Germany 1949 
Mainland China 1949 
%%%%ͤ — OS RE 1951 
North Vietnam 1954 
S ( ( ( ct eet A, 1960 


We might well profit from the manner 
in which the Soviet Union takes the of- 
fensive at every opportunity. For in- 
stance, at the Tricontinental Conference 
in Cuba in January of this year, repre- 
sentatives from 83 pro- Communist, anti- 
American groups heard Sharaf Rashido- 
vich Rashidov, of the Soviet Union, 
declare: 

In Asia, the piratical policies of imperial- 
ism have been especially vividly expressed in 
the criminal aggressive war waged by the 
U.S.A. against the heroic people of Vietnam. 
The United States is subjecting the cities 
and villages of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam to barbaric air raids, destroying the 
civillan population, burning the crops, de- 
stroying industrial enterprises and commu- 
nications. 


Notice that the Soviet Union is not at 
all bashful in naming the United States 
as the aggressor in Vietnam. But, al- 
though the United States has on occa- 
sion referred to Soviet aggression against 
the captive peoples, it appears that of 
late more reliance is being placed on in- 
creased trade and cultural relations and 
other forms of peaceful coexistence with 
the Soviets and the other Communist- 
bloc nations. Perhaps it is reasoned that 
a show of friendship will entice the So- 
viets to remove their missile sites from 
North Vietnam, or persuade the Red 
Chinese from supplying Ho Chi Minh 
with armaments, or cajole Czechoslovak- 
ian representatives in the United States 
into never again attempting to bug our 
State Department. 

At least in 1959 and 1960, the Presi- 
dential proclamations on Captive Na- 
tions Week made no bones about specif- 
ically naming the primary source of 
world aggression, the Soviet Union. A 
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comparison of the Presidential procla- 
mation of 1960 and that of 1966 will 
illustrate the point: 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1960—A PROCLAMATION 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Whereas many nations throughout the 
world have been made captive by the im- 
perialistic and aggressive policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and the 
people of the United States of America for 
their just aspirations for freedom and na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July, 1959, as 
“Captive Nations Week,” and to issue a 
similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
17, 1960, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe such week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to study the plight of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations and to recommit themselves to 
the support of the just aspirations of the 
peoples of those captive nations. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 18th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1960, and 
the independence of the United States of 
America the 185th. 


(Seal) Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 
By the President. 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 


Secretary of State. 


Captive NATIONS WEEK, 1966—A PROCLA- 
MATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Whereas the joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation each 
year designating the third week in July as 
“Captive Nations Week” until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

freedom and justice are the in- 
alienable rights of all peoples; and 

Whereas these basic rights are presently 
denied to many peoples throughout the 
world; and 

Whereas the United States of America, 
from its founding as a nation, has firmly 
subscribed to the principles of national in- 
dependence and human liberty; and 

Whereas, in keeping with this tradition, 
it remains an essential purpose and a funda- 
mental policy of the United States of Amer- 
ica to sustain these principles and to en- 
courage their realization by all peoples: 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning 
July 17, 1966 as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
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them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national in- 
dependence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 8th 
day of July in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-six, and of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and ninety-first. 

By the President: 

SECRETARY OF STATE. 


But more is required in addition to de- 
nouncing aggression and the aggressor— 
as we have found out in Vietnam. What 
is further required, as Dr, Malik states it, 
is “that real, decisive, historical action 
which shall cause the Communists to 
take to their heels.” 

A more direct and specific means of 
interceding in behalf of the enslaved 
peoples has been proposed in the past, 
but to date no action has been taken. 
Other Members, along with myself, have 
proposed taking the initiative by placing 
the issue of self-determination for the 
Captive Nations on the agenda of the 
United Nations for consideration. 

On March 23, 1965, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 367 which called 
for, among other things, that the U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations be 
instructed to take steps to have this 
issue placed on the U.N. agenda. I re- 
quested a report from the State Depart- 
ment appraising the merit of this recom- 
mendation. The State Department re- 
plied in part: 

The Department of State believes that in 
the United Nations Soviet imperialism is 
most effectively exposed by timely and per- 
tinent statements that relate Soviet im- 
perialistic activities to a concrete issue be- 
ing discussed before a major United Nations 
forum. United States representatives have 
delivered forceful and detailed attacks on 
Soviet imperialism during debates on the 
general question of colonialism. On numer- 
ous occasions they have also called attention 
to Soviet imperial practice by linking a spe- 
cific Soviet act or policy of repression with 
an individual item being discussed before a 
United Nations body. 

The essential problem facing the United 
States is to adapt existing capabilities most 
realistically and effectively to serve the in- 
terest of the United States in opposing and 
combatting Soviet imperialism. The pro- 
posed resolution, in the judgment of the De- 
partment of State, would not further this 
objective. 


As I stated above, it is certainly true 
that the United States has in the past 
spoken out against Soviet repression in 
the United Nations. But I believe that 
more decisive action is required. In the 
recent case of Rhodesia, and although I 
disagreed with the policy followed by the 
United States, it should be noted that 
this Nation did not hesitate to join Great 
Britain in advocating the use of force in 
stopping oil shipments en route to Rho- 
desia. This was real, decisive action on 
the part of the United States of the se- 
verest nature, and certainly more ex- 
treme than the proposal to put the issue 
of self-determination for the captive na- 
tions on the United Nations agenda. 
When it is remembered that the admis- 
sion of the bandit regime of Red China 
to the United Nations has been deemed 
worthy of placement on the agenda a 
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number of times in the past, surely in all 
fairness the captive nations should be 
accorded equal treatment. 

In conclusion, I believe the closing re- 
marks by Dr. Malik to the students of 
Seattle University in 1961 are especially 
pertinent in dealing with the restoration 
to the captive nations of their God-given 
rights: 

In your own lives trust God despite all your 
frailities. He will serve you in the end. 
You have seen great visions and you have 
dreamed great dreams, I beg you to remain 
faithful to the deepest you have known. In 
its own day it will lead you to the rock of 
certainty that can never be moved. And 
when you have run your course, may it be 
said of you that you overcame the powers of 
darkness, and may your heart be profoundly 
grateful. 


BILL TO ESTABLISH NATIONAL EYE 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Bos WILson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we would all agree that there are 
few human ailments more catastrophic 
than blindness—the inability to see. It 
is for this reason that I have today in- 
troduced a bill which would establish a 
National Eye Institute within the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

The passage of this bill, and the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute, 
could well be the single most important 
step ever taken in its long history to rid 
mankind of this dread affliction. Its 
Passage will mean that Congress recog- 
nizes its responsibility not only to those 
who are now blind but to those who may 
be born blind, or go blind, in the future. 
It will mean that we do not accept loss 
of vision as a calamity of nature and, 
who knows, we may end it by virtually 
eliminating it. 

Most humans, when they stop to think, 
have a horrible fear of blindness. Yet, 
until or unless, their sight begins to fail, 
they think seldom about it. Perhaps as 
a result, there are 1 million Americans 
who are functionally blind; this means 
they cannot read ordinary newspaper 
type even with glasses. Another 14 mil- 
lion are blind in one eye. And in the 
world at large there are 10 million people 
totally blind. 

Yet we have not attacked this prob- 
lem thoroughly in the way made possible 
by today’s science. The truth is that a 
recent Gallup poll showed that less than 
half our people can even identify glau- 
coma as an eye disease; yet more than a 
million Americans over 40 have glau- 
coma which can cause blindness and do 
not know it. Officials report that inci- 
dence of cataract among people of 60 
runs nearly 60 percent. The Gallup sur- 
vey showed that not one in five Ameri- 
cans know what a cataract, which causes 
blindness, is. Moreover, no accepted way 
has yet been found to dissolve or prevent 
cataracts. 
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This Gallup survey shows that blind- 
ness ranks next to cancer as the afflic- 
tion most feared by the American people, 
feared above heart disease, polio and 
tuberculosis upon which so much re- 
search is currently being done. Add to 
this, when you consider my bill, the fact 
that an estimated 90 million Americans 
suffer from some ocular malfunction. 
And more than four-fifths of all blind- 
ness in this country results from diseases 
whose causes are unknown to science. 

I state flatly that passage of a bill such 
as I have introduced is vital to the people 
of our Nation. Not to act would be to 
turn our backs on those twin synonyms 
for the United States of America—prog- 
ress and humanity. 

The text of my bill is as follows: 

H.R. 16455 


A bill to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to provide for the establishment of a 
National Eye Institute in the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
IV of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C., ch. 6A, subch. III) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
part: 

“Part F—NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 

“ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 


“Sec. 451. The Surgeon General is author- 
ized, with the approval of the Secretary, to 
establish in the Public Health Service an 
institute for the conduct and support of re- 
search and training relating to blinding eye 
diseases and visual disorders, including re- 
search and training in the special health 
problems and requirements of the blind and 
in the basic sciences relating to the mech- 
anism of sight and visual function, 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF ADVISORY COUNCIL 


“Sec. 452. (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized, with the approval of the Secretary, 
to establish an advisory council to advise, 
consult with, and make recommendations to 
the Surgeon General on matters relating to 
the activities of the National Eye Institute. 

“(b) The provisions relating to the com- 
position, terms of office of members, and re- 
appointment of members of advisory coun- 
cils under section 432(a) shall be applicable 
to the council established under this section, 
except that the Surgeon General, with the 
approval of the Secretary, may include on 
such council established under this section 
such additional ex officio members as he 
deems necessary. 

„e) Upon appointment of such council, 
it shall assume all or such part as the Sur- 
geon General may, with the approval of the 
Secretary, specify of the duties, functions, 
and powers of the National Advisory Health 
Council relating to the research or training 
projects with which such council established 
under this part is concerned and such por- 
tion as the Surgeon General may specify 
(with such approval) of the duties, func- 
tions, and powers of any other advisory 
council established under this Act relating 
to such projects. 

“FUNCTIONS 

“Sec. 453. The Surgeon General shall, 
through the National Eye Institute estab- 
lished under this part, carry out the purposes 
of section 301 with respect to the conduct 
and support of research with respect to 
blinding eye diseases and visual disorders, 
including the special health problems and 
requirements of the blind and the mech- 
anism of sight and visual function, except 
that the Surgeon General shall, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, determine the areas 
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in which and the extent to which he will 
carry out such purposes of section 301 
through such Institute or an institute es- 
tablished by or under other provisions of this 
Act, or both of them, when both such insti- 
tutes have functions with respect to the 
same subject matter. The Surgeon General 
is also authorized to provide training and 
instruction and establish and maintain 
traineeships and followships, in the National 
Eye Institute and elsewhere in matters re- 
lating to diagnosis, prevention, and treat- 
ment of blinding eye diseases and visual dis- 
orders with such stipends and allowances 
(including travel and subsistence expenses) 
for trainees and fellows as he deems neces- 
sary, and, in addition, provide for such train- 
ing, instruction, and traineeships and for 
such fellowships through grants to public or 
other nonprofit institutions.” 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO CAP- 
TIVE US. MILITARY PERSONNEL 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Bos WiLson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe every American would agree that 
the trial by North Vietnam of the cap- 
tured American pilots would be inde- 
fensible. Not only would such trials þe 
in violations of the Geneva Convention 
of 1949, to which North Vietnam is signa- 
tory, but they would violate every tenet 
of human decency. The men are prison- 
ers of war and are entitled to treatment 
as such under terms of international law. 

The only way all Americans can ex- 
press themselves on this vital issue is 
through the Congress of the United 
States. I have, therefore, introduced the 
following House concurrent resolution 
authorizing—actually urging—the Presi- 
dent to convey these views to the Com- 
munist regime in North Vietnam as the 
sense of the Congress. I hope the Con- 
gress will act speedily on this resolution. 

The text follows: 

H. Con. Res. 864 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress: 

(a) that all United States military per- 
sonnel held captive in Vietnam are prisoners 
of war entitled to all the benefits of the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949; 

(b) that the trial, punishment or execution 
of any such personnel by the Communist 
regime in North Vietnam would be con- 
trary to the Geneva Conventions of 1949, ac- 
cepted concepts of international law and 
standards of international behavior; 

(c) that any such action undertaken by 
the Communist regime in North Vietnam in 
regard to United States military personnel 
would be an inhumanitarian act and a repre- 
hensible offense against the peoples of the 
world and would be contrary to the interests 
of North Vietnam; 

(d) that the trial, punishment or execu- 
tion of such United States personnel by the 
Communist regime in North Vietnam would 
seriously diminish the opportunity for the 
achievement of a just and secure peace in 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia, which is the 
objective of the people of the United States. 
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Sec. 2. The President of the United States 
is hereby requested to convey the sense of the 
Congress expressed in this resolution to 
the Communist regime in North Vietnam, to 
the participating states of the Geneva Con- 
ferences of 1954 and 1962, to the states adher- 
ing to the 1949 Geneva Conventions, and to 
the member states of the United Nations. 


BILL TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON REFORM OF 
FEDERAL CRIMINAL LAWS 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ropison] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to establish a Na- 
tional Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws. The purpose of the Com- 
mission would be to make a full and 
complete review and study of the statu- 
tory and case law of the United States 
which constitutes the Federal system of 
criminal justice, for the purpose of for- 
mulating and recommending to the Con- 
gress legislation which would improve 
that system. The Commission would be 
composed of three Members of the Sen- 
ate appointed by the President of the 
Senate, three Members of the House of 
Representatives, appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, three members 
from private life appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and one U.S. 
circuit judge and two U.S. district judges 
appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

The bill would also establish a com- 
mittee of 15 lawyers and legal experts to 
advise and consult with the Commission. 
This committee would be known as the 
Advisory Committee on Reform of Fed- 
eral Criminal Laws. 

It is imperative that we note that 
crime is growing at such a fantastic rate 
that measures will have to be considered 
at all levels of government to better cope 
with this immense problem. A recent 
Gallup poll particularly impressed me 
when it cited the fact that a majority of 
Americans list crime as one of our most 
serious domestie issues, and also note 
that it has grown much worse over the 
past 5 years. 

This indicates to me that a crisis in 
public confidence and security is de- 
veloping, and, that we must take steps 
immediately to curb this situation. One 
of the ways that we can do this is by 
setting up a commission both to study 
the procedures and statutes of the past, 
and to propose new Federal action to 
better meet this growing menace to our 
societal well-being, 

There is no domestic issue which 
harbors more potential danger to all of 
our citizens than rampant crime. We 
have to get ourselves off the notion that 
society, and not the individual, is re- 
sponsible for every criminal act and, 
instead, begin to devote our energies to 
investigating possible solutions and im- 
provements of the Federal criminal 
statutes now on the books. 
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Although the massive problem of crime 
cannot be legislated away, nor dismissed 
by rhetoric or by any one commission at 
one level of government, I am at least 
hopeful that the adoption of this bill will 
be a step in the right direction for the 
Federal Government. A National Com- 
mission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws has the potential of making a siz- 
able dent in the progress of crime—and 
we can ill afford not to make the effort 
while the opportunity is still with us. 


LEGISLATION TO COMBAT OBSCENE 
MATERIALS 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill today to establish 
a special Presidential commission to rec- 
ommend steps to combat distribution of 
obscene materials. I urge consideration 
at the earliest possible date of this legis- 
lation by the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

I have contacted Chairman ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL to request that the full 
committee schedule this subject as soon 
as possible. A bill for this purpose 
sponsored by Senator Munprt has already 
passed the Senate, and I am extremely 
hopeful that House action can be com- 
pleted this session. 

A contributing cause of crime and im- 
morality is the onslaught being made on 
the minds of our youth by the sale and 
distribution of pornographie material. 
This legislation is long overdue to com- 
bat the traffic in filthy and obscene 
literature which is continuing to flourish. 


EXTEND HILL-BURTON ACT TO IN- 
CLUDE ANCILLARY FACILITIES 
FOR HEALTH CENTERS 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hosmer] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, every- 
body talks about rising hospital costs 
and, until recently, like the weather, no- 
body has done anything about it. 

I have just learned of one city where 
there is a real effort being made to re- 
duce hospital costs. 

Hospitals, for March of this year, de- 
scribes a new approach at Barnes Hos- 
pital in St. Louis. There is thought for 
the patient. There is thought for the 
family. Barnes has put in rooms where 
a patient can have all of the hospital 
facilities necessary for diagnosis but 
where he may walk to a restaurant 
in the hospital to get his food and may 
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walk directly into the hospital for the 
laboratory and other facilities. He does 
not have to occupy a regular hospital 
room for these diagnostic purposes. The 
hospital room is freed for occupancy by 
another person whose need for its special 
facilities is acute. Similarly, there are 
rooms in which his family can stay. 
These rooms are relatively inexpensive, 
costing far less than rooms with health 
care facilities such as oxygen piped in 
and attended by nurses. 

We are now embarked on a new era of 
health care in the United States. We 
have progressed far in establishing 
hospitals under the Hill-Burton Act. 
Under that act as administered, doctors 
offices, restaurants, and other auxiliary 
services have been take for granted. 

More and more hospitals are becoming 
what Jack C. Haldeman, M.D., former 
Assistant Surgeon General of the United 
States and now president of the Hospital 
Review and Planning Council of South- 
ern New York, calls “health centers.” 

The practice of medicine centering in 
the cities requires a patient with a more 
complicated or extreme illness to leave 
his home. Unless there is a motellike 
room for him in the hospital where he 
has been sent for diagnosis, he occupies 
a nursing bed which are now becoming 
scarce. If his family is with him, there 
is no place for them to stay. 

If Hill-Burton money was needed to 
build hospitals and other health care fa- 
cilities, those funds are needed to pro- 
vide the sort of facilities that have been 
built into Barnes Hospital. It would 
seem obvious that communities which 
relied upon Hill-Burton funds to build 
& hospital should be encouraged to build 
these facilities which will stop the spiral- 
ing cost of hospital care. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced H.R. 16446 for the purpose of 
amending the Hill-Burton Act to make 
funds available to provide self-care 
rooms and dining facilities for ambula- 
tory patients and for diagnostic pa- 
tients, and housing and dining facilities 
for families of patients in hostipals or 
clinics. 

With the pressure for medical facili- 
ties now upon us, we cannot wait until 
private funds can be raised for these 
ventures. They are likely to come no 
faster than those for hospital buildings 
themselves, which was the reason for en- 
actment of Hill-Burton in the first place. 
The need is urgent. The time for action 
is now. I urge the prompt consideration 
and passage of H.R. 16446. 


BASEBALL GLOVE IMPORTS 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cottier] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently introduced legislation which 
would limit the quantity of baseball and 
softball gloves and mitts which may be 
imported into the United States. 
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Due to the imports of baseball gloves 
from Japan and other countries, the 
American baseball glove manufacturing 
industry finds itself in a steadily deteri- 
orating position. Unless Congress enacts 
legislation that would curtail such im- 
ports, the industry may be forced out of 
business entirely. 

Until 1956, when domestic producers 
were selling over 3,300,000 baseball gloves, 
imports of such gloves did not appear in 
any significant numbers. By 1960, how- 
ever, imports accounted for 47.3 percent 
of the 5 million annual consumption of 
baseball gloves. 

Today, these imports account for well 
over 60 percent of the business, and, if 
allowed to go uncontrolled, could result 
in the expiration of the American base- 
ball glove industry within a few years. 
Imported gloves offer comparable quality 
for one-half the price of domestic gloves. 
This is due to the low wages paid to 
workers in foreign nations. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission in 1960 
initiated an investigation under the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
to determine whether injury to the 
American baseball glove industry had 
occurred as a result of cheap imports. 
On May 1, 1961, the Commission found 
unanimously that imports were entering 
the United States in such increased 
quantities that they threatened serious 
damage to the domestic glove industry. 
The Commission recommended an in- 
crease in the tariff from the 15 percent 
then in effect up to 30 percent. 

After having asked for certain supple- 
mental information from the Tariff 
Commission, then President John F. 
Kennedy on March 19, 1962, decided not 
to follow the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion with regard to baseball gloves, 
partly because Japan, the principal sup- 
plier, had recently established voluntary 
quotas on exports of baseball gloves. The 
voluntary annual quota established by 
Japan at that time was 1,900,000 gloves. 

Imports of Japanese gloves have never 
been held to the 1,900,000 figure which 
was promised by Japan. That nation 
unilaterally increased its self-imposed 
quota from 1,900,000 during the quota 
year April 1, 1961, to March 31, 1962, in 
various stages, to 2,500,000 in the quota 
year April 1, 1965, to March 31, 1966, 
without any consultation with the United 
States. 

The following tabulation shows how 
this increase took place: 


Quota-year Quota Actual 
„ 1,900,000 2,800, 000 
1962-63 -...-...... 2,100,000 3, 200, 000 
1963-364 2,300,000 2,800, 000 
1964-65 ~........_. 2,500,000 2, 700, 000 
1965-66 ~_--._.--.. 2,500,000 3,000, 000 


When the Tariff Commission made its 
unanimous decision in 1961, foreign im- 
ports amounted to about 50 percent of 
the American market, up from about 
zero in 1956. Under the terms of my bill, 
the Commission would determine 
whether imports have indeed exceeded 
1,900,000 units annually during the last 
several years, and whether injury to the 
American industry still persists. 

Should the Tariff Commission’s de- 
termination be affirmative in both re- 
spects, my bill would instruct the Presi- 
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dent to set a quota of approximately 
2,300,000 units of imported baseball 
gloves annually. This would amount to 
about 50 percent of the present-day 
sales. My bill allows for a growth fac- 
tor to preserve this 50-percent share. 

Congress should not stand idly by 
while imports increase from year to year 
until they finally destroy our domestic 
industries. 

The American baseball glove manu- 
facturing industry was founded a cen- 
tury ago. It has spent substantial sums 
of money in developing the game of 
baseball in America and in preserving it 
as our national pastime. 

Its contributions to the little leagues, 
Babe Ruth Leagues, and Pony Protect 
Our Nation’s Youth”—Leagues, together 
with its aid to high schools, colleges, and 
universities, have been a positive con- 
tribution to the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mr. Speaker, baseball is not only a 
peculiarly American game, it is an 
American institution. Why, then, should 
not the equipment which its participants 
use be American made? It is ironic in- 
deed that many of the gloves used by 
American baseball players, professional, 
semiprofessional, and amateur, come 
from 10,000 miles away, when American 
firms have been making excellent gloves 
for a hundred years. 


HANOI SHOULD ABIDE BY ARTICLE 
2 OF GENEVA CONVENTION OF 1949 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REID] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I introduced—along with Con- 
gressman Brap Morse, of Massachusetts, 
a concurrent resolution relating to U.S. 
military personnel held captive in Viet- 
nam. It is our hope that this resolution 
will have the widest bipartisan support. 

We have written all Members of the 
House and Senate, after consultation 
with the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, urging their consideration 
of the introduction of this resolution. 

It is imperative, in our judgment, to 
make clear to the leaders of North Viet- 
nam that the people of the United States 
are united in opposition to the trial, 
punishment, or execution of U.S. mili- 
tary personnel held captive in Vietnam. 

The Congress, as the people’s repre- 
sentatives, should speak now and. with 
one voice. 

It is clear that if the North Vietnamese 
regime chooses to follow the reckless 
course which it reportedly is considering, 
the task of achieving the just and secure 
peace in Vietnam and southeast Asia— 
which is the objective of the people of 
the United States—will be made far more 
difficult. 

Mr. Speaker, it is plain from article 2 
of the Geneva conventions of 1949 that 
the provisions of the conventions “shall 
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apply to all cases of declared war or of 
any other armed conflict which may arise 
between two or more of the high con- 
tracting parties, even if the state of war 
is not recognized by one of them.” 

Following the Senate’s advice and 
consent on July 6, 1955, the ratification 
of the conventions by President Eisen- 
hower on July 14, 1955, the conventions 
went into force for the United States on 
February 2, 1956. The Communist re- 
gime of North Vietnam adhered to the 
conventions on June 28. 1957. 

It is clear, therefore, that our military 
personnel in North Vietnam are ex- 
plicitly covered by the Geneva conven- 
tions of 1949 and that North Vietnam 
has adhered to the conventions. No na- 
tion including North Vietnam has re- 
served the right to nullify these con- 
ventions simply on the basis oï accusing 
military personnel of war crimes. 

Hanoi’s reservation to article 85 of 
the conventions in no sense relieves 
Hanoi of its obligations under the con- 
ventions as a whole. Article 85 is the 
provision which extends certain benefits 
to prisoners after conviction during the 
period they are serving their sentences. 
This reservation does not provide any 
basis for war crimes trials of prisoners 
of war and in any event does not take 
effect until after a trial and conviction 
in accordance with standards imposed 
by the conventions. 

Mr. Speaker, we are at a turning point, 
and I deeply hope that Hanoi will re- 
consider its projected action. Should 
they proceed with the war crimes trials, 
it will not only be a mockery of justice 
and in clear contravention of the Geneva 
conventions of 1949, it will be a serious 
step which would unite this country and 
which could make more difficult the 
achievement of that just and secure 
peace in Vietnam and southeast Asia 
which is the objective of the people of 
the United States. 

It is my earnest hope that the Con- 
gress may act promptly and indeed 
unanimously on this matter so that the 
voice of the American people through the 
Congress will be clearly heard in Hanoi. 
Hanoi has a chance to turn back from 
an inhumanitarian act and adhere to the 
accepted concepts of international law 
and the Geneva conventions. Let us 
hope that Hanoi will understand our 
firmness, our convicton, and our concern 
for our men on this vital question. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
America celebrates Captive Nations 
Week, in accordance with Public Law 
86-90, and the proclamation of President 
Dwight Eisenhower, issued in 1959. It 
is the eighth time we have set aside this 
third week in July to focus renewed at- 
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tention on the problems and plight of the 
freedom-loving, God-fearing peoples 
held captive behind the Iron Curtain. 

And while our concern and deep sym- 
pathy for these peoples continues un- 
abated, it is a fitting time to renew our 
dedication to the proposition underlying 
this observance—that constant reas- 
surance and reaffirmation of our commit- 
ment to the liberation of the captive na- 
tions and the restoration of free, demo- 
cratic governments. 

It is true that our hopes have been 
high in recent years for a greater degree 
of understanding between East and West. 
Because of a handful of favorable straws 
on the wind, we have hoped that greater 
understanding would lead to a relaxation 
of tensions, to a lowering of the barriers, 
and to a restoration of the freedoms 
wrested away from these people by their 
Communist captors. 

But our hopes have not been upheld 
in the year since our last observance of 
Captive Nations Week. We have indeed 
had tragic reminders that the Red regime 
is no more interested in freedom and 
understanding, in fairplay and justice, 
than it ever was. 

The incident involving a young text- 
book salesman from Sheffield, Mass., last 
winter made this all too clear. 

The callousness and insensitive treat- 
ment by the Soviets of this innocent vic- 
tim of his own naivete and enthusiasm, 
coupled with the even more shocking 
attitude of the Russian authorities fol- 
lowing the still unexplained circum- 
stances of the death of Newcomb Mott, 
leave little doubt in anyone’s mind that 
no chinks have yet appeared in the stoic 
armor of the Communist dictatorship 
in Eastern Europe. 

The repeated evidence of Communist 
harassment of religious officials and 
worshipping masses in connection with 
the millennium of Christianity in Poland 
this year is further evidence of the en- 
forced supremacy of the Red regime. 

The time is not yet arrived when we 
can lower our guard, when we can con- 
fidently anticipate freedom and self- 
determination for the people of Armenia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and all the rest. We 
must instead reaffirm our support of 
these people in their quest for freedom. 
We must reassure them of our friend- 
ship and interest. We must continue to 
maintain the channels of communica- 
tion and to continue to seek the means 
of their liberation, 

The Soviets have attempted to make 
propaganda capital from our annual ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. We 
hear the shopworn bleatings of their of- 
ficial spokesmen, charging the United 
States with imperialism and calling us 
in this body the ruling class and the 
chieftains. 

So be it. If I am to be called a chief- 
tain in the fight to liberate all men from 
the yoke of tyranny and oppression, then 
I accept the title proudly. If our policy 
is one of imperialism, then it is imperial- 
ism of freedom, of liberty, and self- 
determination. These alone are the 
“evils” we would impose on the voiceless 
masses, the disenfranchised citizens of 
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the captive nations. I am proud to as- 
sociate myself wholeheartedly with that 
kind of imperialism. 

We must continue to hurl back the lies 
and half truths of the Soviet propagan- 
dists. We must continue to hold out the 
truth and to keep open our side of the 
curtain so these captive millions will 
know that they are not forgotten or for- 
saken. We must continue to hold up the 
torch of liberty and freedom for the 
whole world to see. It is as important 
today as it has ever been. 


WASHINGTON STAR APPLAUDS THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washington Evening Star of July 13, 
1966, voices high praise of President 
Johnson’s address to the American 
Alumni Council on our responsibilities in 
Asia. 

In his remarks, the Star says, the 
President eloquently reaffirmed the coun- 
try’s desire to bring about a decent peace 
that would benefit all of Asia. 

Despite the Russians’ hard line of late, 
the newspaper says, they should be re- 
ceptive to such a development—regard- 
less of what Peking may say or do. 

Discussing the President’s speech the 
Star editorially states that the President 
made an excellent summation of our 
desire for peace and determination to 
make victory impossible for the aggres- 
sors. 

The Communists hold the key to peace, 
the President said. They have only to 
turn it. If Hanoi, Peking, and Moscow 
fail to grasp the meaning of what the 
President said, the Star suggests, they 
are worse than fools. 

By unanimous consent I am extend- 
ing my remarks to include the Star edi- 
torial in full: 

Hanot Has THE KEY 

As if to counter the shrill and persistent 
Chinese Communist charge that it is “collud- 
ing” with the United States all over the 
world, the Kremlin in recent days has been 
giving voice to an increasingly hard anti- 
American line. 

Last week, for example, at the Bucharest 
meeting of the seven-nation Warsaw Pact, 
the Russians took the lead in drafting a bit- 
terly worded declaration against us. It de- 
nounced our country for “aggression” and 
offered to send “volunteers” to fight on the 
side of the Viet Cong and Ho Chi Minh's 
North Vietnamese ars. 

This now has been followed by a Moscow 
announcement that there will be a step-up 
in Soviet aid (still 3 vaguely defined) to 
Ho's forces. There also has been an out- 
cropping of rumors, presumably inspired by 
the fear-promoting sector of the Kremlin's 
propaganda machine, that Russian-directed 
East German military forces may soon send 
some fighting units to Viet Nam. 

To top it all off with a touch of comic 
opera, finally, we have the case of the dis- 
tressed Soviet athletes. They have an- 
‘nounced that they will not fly to Los Angeles 
for a scheduled track-and-field meet, As they 
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have put it, in the inimitable Communist 
style, Our hatred for the American military, 
who are perpetrating atrocities in Viet Nam, 
and our solidarity with the people of Viet 
Nam, who are fighting for their freedom and 
independence, do not permit us to take part 
in a match with athletes of a country from 
which this aggression comes.“ 

So what? 

So the hard line against the United States 
seems fashionable once again in the USSR. 
There is reason to wonder, however, whether 
the sound and fury of the thing really signify 
very much beyond a Russian propagandistic 
effort to offset Peking’s accusations. What is 
interesting, in any case, is that Soviet officials 
are reported to believe that the Vietnamese 
war has put the world on the razor’s edge 
of grave danger. Surely, if that is their view, 
they should be interested in trying to cool 
off the situation rather than heat it up; 
they should wholeheartedly welcome this 
week’s visits of Prime Ministers Gandhi of 
India and Wilson of Britain, both of whom 
are anxious to promote peace in Viet Nam 
by having the Kremlin join in reconvening 
the 1954 Geneva Conference on Indo-China. 

President Johnson, in his remarks last 
night to the American Alumni Council, has 
eloquently reaffirmed his desire for such ac- 
tion. He wants it, and so does the country 
at large, in order to bring about honest 
negotiations for a decent peace that would 
benefit the whole of Asia, on both sides of 
the Bamboo Curtain. The Kremlin, despite 
its tough talk, should be receptive to this, 
whatever Peking may say or do. 

As for the Communists of Hanol, the Pres- 
ident has made things clear enough: “First, 
victory for your armies is impossible 
Second, the minute you realize that a mili- 
tary victory is out of the question, and turn 
from the use of force, you will find us ready 
to reciprocate. We want to end the fighting 
. . We want an honorable peace. ... In 
your hands is the key to that peace. You 
have only to turn it.” 

This is an excellent summation of the 
matter. If Hanoi and Peking, not to mention 
Moscow, fail to grasp the meaning of it, they 
are worse than fools. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE U.S. MILI- 
TARY, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL 
COMMITMENTS IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Carrer] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
four Republicans were honored by selec- 
tion on the group chosen to go to south- 
east Asia to investigate the U.S. mili- 
tary, economic and political commit- 
ments, and among these four were the 
Honorable Has TNS Kerra of Massa- 
chusetts; the Honorable Jon B. ANDER- 
son of Illinois; and the Honorable Ep 
Gurney of Florida. 

The Honorable Hastincs KEITH was a 
major on the G-3 staff of President 
Eisenhower. He received a battle star, 
the Army Commendation Ribbon and 
other decorations. He has both a dis- 
tinguished military and legislative ca- 
reer. He is now a colonel in the US. 
Army Reserve. 

The Honorable JoHN B. ANDERSON 
served in the Field Artillery in World War 
II. He received four battle stars and 
other decorations. Certainly he was a 
superior soldier. In 1952 he became a 
member of the U.S. State Department’s 
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career diplomatic service and was sta- 
tioned in West Berlin for 2½ years as an 
adviser on the staff of the U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany. It should 
be stated also that his legislative ability 
is outstanding. 

The Honorable Ep Gurney served in 
the Army in World War I as a battalion 
commander in the 8th Armored Division, 
and he attained the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. He received the Purple Heart 
and the Silver Star for heroic action 
above and beyond the call of duty. He 
is one of the highly decorated veterans in 
Congress. He is also one of our most 
effective, distinguished legislators, 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky for his remarks. It was a pleasure 
for me to serve with him on our inspec- 
tion tour of Vietnam. I would like to 
point out to the House that the gentle- 
man served as a captain in the Medical 
Corps of the 38th “Cyclone” Infantry 
Division during the Second World War. 
He cared for hundreds of wounded sol- 
diers under enemy fire. The gentleman 
is the holder of the Asiatic Pacific Cam- 
paign Ribbon, the Philippines Libera- 
tion Ribbon, the Bronze Star, the Com- 
bat Medical Badge, and three battle 
stars. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to express 
my appreciation for the opportunity to 
participate in the congressional tour of 
Vietnam. No one can doubt that the 
war in that unfortunate country is of 
primary importance to all Americans. I 
therefore welcomed the opportunity to 
visit Vietnam and see the situation first- 
hand. 

However, the Republican Members feel 
that we would have been much better 
prepared to study the problem and would 
have been able to assist the House more 
meaningfully in its deliberations upon 
this vital issue if we had been advised 
earlier about the trip, if we had been able 
to take staff assistants along with us, and 
if we had been briefed about about the 
war sooner. With these objections, and 
the short duration of our stay, in mind, 
I would like to make a few observations 
about our trip. 

For military purposes, there are four 
distinct areas in Vietnam: The northern 
coastal area, the northern and central 
mountains and plains, the capital city of 
Saigon and its immediate vicinity, and, 
finally, the swampy Mekong Delta to the 
south. 

The northern coastal area is relatively 
populous and accessible. With the con- 
struction of the gigantic new port at Cam 
Ranh Bay and the stationing of the 7th 
Fleet off the shore, we have this region 
pretty well in hand. 

The mountainous, forested region to 
the west of the coast is much more 
sparsely populated. The people live in 
small, isolated hamlets. Our Army has 
been fairly successful in seeking out and 
largely destroying the enemy, both 
North Vietnamese troops and Vietcong 
guerrilla forces, in this region. Our Air 
Force, operating largely from bases we 
have constructed along the coast, has 
worked together with the aircraft as- 
signed to our ground forces to provide 
close-in support for our troops. This has 
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enabled us, literally and figuratively, to 
stay on top of the enemy in this area. 

In addition, the Air Force B—52’s from 
Guam and the Navy are playing a major 
role. They are used in close-in support 
and often they attack real or suspected 
troop concentrations throughout the 
countryside—particularly on the routes 
of approach from Laos which lies to the 
west. 

The third region is the city of Saigon 
and its immediate surroundings. Our 
massive military presence and half-bil- 
lion dollar aid program combine to give 
us for the present at least, a relatively 
tranquil city. It is impossible to root 
out all Communist terrorists, but the 
strong hand of Premier Ky and economic 
prosperity give this area, at the moment, 
a stability which is essential to the 
supply of our forces and the smooth 
operation of the city’s economic, politi- 
cal, and social structure. 

Lastly, we have the area of the Mekong 
Delta, to the south. In this low-lying, 
swampy riceland, the enemy is much 
more active, and much harder to find, fix, 
and destroy. The South Vietnamese 
Army has nandled the bulk of the fight- 
ing in the delta. As yet there are no 
Americans stationed there other than 
advisers. The Communists are still in 
control of much of this region. 

WHAT KIND OF WAR IS THIS, AND WHO IS 
FIGHTING IT? 

The Communists are waging two kinds 
of war in Vietnam. The first is guerrilla 
warfare: the hit-and-run tactics of as- 
sassination, ambush, and terrorism. 
Guerrilla forces are small and are con- 
stantly on the move to avoid detection. 
They avoid pitched battles with large 
Government forces, but they will ambush, 
harass, and set booby traps and mines for 
these forces. Guerrillas will also attack 
civilian traffic and make the roads of the 
country unsafe to travel. 

And most tragically, guerrillas terror- 
ize the people and disrupt village life by 
murdering loyal village officials: teach- 
ers, doctors, policemen, and mayors. 
Since 1958, for example, the Communists 
have methodically murdered over 14,000 
village headmen. In the United States, 
this would be the equivalent of losing 
nearly a quarter of a million mayors and 
town selectmen. The object of this 
slaughter is to destroy local government 
so that the Communists can establish 
their own authority over the people. 

In the rural countryside, South Viet- 
nam’s villages are scattered, isolated, and 
remote from the control of the central 
government. If the Communists attack 
a village, there is often no way to get help 
in time, or even to call for help, since 
there are no telephones or telegraphs in 
these remote regions. Our task here has 
been to assist the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment in its pacification program. This 
program, sometimes called the strategic 
hamlet program, aims at fortifying the 
villages against attack and setting up 
self-defense teams. This must be done 
after the Vietcong have been driven from 
an area, so that the enemy cannot re- 
turn. It was my impression that this 
program is going well in the areas where 
it has been attempted, but that it is not 
yet widespread enough. 
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The second kind of war the Commu- 
nists are waging in Vietnam is what we 
read most about in the papers. During 
the last year or so the Communists have 
built a large, well-equipped, professional 
army. They have begun to fight in regi- 
ment- and battalion-sized units and to 
make larger scale attacks on government 
forces. North Vietnam has also been in- 
filtrating units of its own regular army 
into the south. The intention of the 
enemy is to go beyond guerrilla opera- 
tions and gather his forces for a knock- 
out blow against the government. 

The rapid buildup of American forces 
which began in January 1965 has been 
successful in defeating this Communist 
strategy. The Vietcong have suffered a 
series of defeats in engaging large allied 
forces. Greater American mobility and 
firepower have turned the tables on the 
Communists in this kind of warfare. 

We sometimes hear it said that the 
South Vietnamese forces lack enthusiasm 
and suffer from desertions. I want to 
tell you I was impressed with the morale 
and fighting efficiency of these native 
troops. Of every five battles fought, four 
are fought by the South Vietnamese 
themselves. They have taken tremen- 
dous casualties and sre making great 
sacrifices for their country. I certainly 
think they deserve the greatest praise. 

I was also impressed with the morale 
of our own forces. I talked with many of 
our young men in the field, some of them 
from this area of Massachusetts, includ- 
ing Sp4c. Elliott Sylvia, of Nantucket. 
These men of our Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marines are highly motivated. They 
know why they are in Vietnam, and they 
are undaunted by the demonstrations 
back home. They are confident of the 
rightness of their cause. Their morale is 
justifiably high in areas where heavy 
fighting has driven out the enemy. Our 
troops are also effective. They are well 
trained and they know their job. They 
are superbly equipped and magnificently 
led. General Westmoreland is to these 
troops what Eisenhower and MacArthur 
were to the fighting men in World War 
II. 
I had an opportunity to talk also with 
some of the men and commanding offi- 
cers of the Fighting Tiger Division from 
South Korea. These crack troops were 
sent by the Korean Government to help 
defend American installations and to 
free United States and Vietnamese troops 
for other combat missions. We watched 
some of their training exercises—and, 
believe me, these are some of the most 
rugged and skillful fighters in the world. 
THE BOMBING OF HANOI AND HAIPHONG OIL 

FACILITIES 

All of the military and civilian per- 
sonnel whom I met in Vietnam were in 
favor of the bombing of oil facilities out- 
side the cities of Hanoi and Haiphong. 
Destruction of these storage tanks will 
slow down the flow of arms by truck to 
the Vietcong. No civilian areas near the 
cities were hit. 

Many of us had been in favor of strik- 
ing these installations as early as last 
December. Bombing of truck convoys 
and routes of infiltration seemed to us 
a waste of effort and a needless risk of 
our pilots’ lives when the oil which car- 
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ried those trucks over the routes could 
have been destroyed. I felt, therefore, 
that the airstrikes were long overdue. 

Here is one of the points which have 
caused confusion in the public mind. 
Only last May, when the press asked 
Secretary McNamara if there were not 
other military targets in North Vietnam 
which could be hit to slow down the 
enemy, he said: 

There are practically no military targets 
of that kind in North Vietnam. 


Now, after the bombing, it is admitted 
that these facilities were important. It 
should be remembered that during the 
6 months of hesitating, there were 15,000 
American casualties and 2,500 Americans 
lost their lives. 


PORT FACILITIES—CAM RANH BAY 


One of the most impressive parts of 
my trip was our visit to the huge new 
port which the Army Corps of Engineers 
is building at Cam Ranh Bay north of 
Saigon. Supply is half the problem of 
any war. When the United States began 
its massive troop buildup, it put soldiers 
into Vietnam almost faster than we 
could supply them. Ports were so 
jammed that ships could not unload 
supplies. 

Cam Ranh Bay, which a few months 
ago was just a sandy beach, has now 
been built into a gigantic port which can 
unload 6,000 tons of cargo for our troops 
every day. This facility has taken the 
pressure off Saigon, which used to handle 
90 percent of the country’s shipping, 
Cam Ranh, which was built at a cost of 
$300 million, is now one of the finest 
harbors in the Far East. Together with 
Saigon, it can handle all of the support 
supplies American troops will need. 
PREDICTIONS FOR THE WAR— WE ARE WINNING 


To sum up the military situation in 
Vietnam, I think that we can be guard- 
edly optimistic. The tide of the war has 
definitely turned against the Commu- 
nists, but this does not mean that all 
fighting will be over soon. During the 
past months, nearly everywhere that a 
Communist unit has engaged an Ameri- 
can unit, the Communists have been 
beaten. 

It is mainly against the Vietcong reg- 
ular army, augmented by North Viet- 
nam’s experienced professional units, 
however, that we have been successful. 
As Ambassador Lodge told us in Saigon, 
we have yet to lick the problem of ter- 
rorism. We have yet to construct a net 
in the provinces which can catch the 
murderers, saboteurs, and arsonists who 
terrorize the countryside. 

To counter the total Communist threat 
in Vietnam, then, two things must be 
done. We must defeat the regular Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese Army forces 
militarily. This is what we are now 
doing successfully. 

Second, we must destroy the Commu- 
nist terrorist apparatus. This requires a 
much greater effort in the pacification 
and development program. We need 
more fortified villages, more instructors 
to teach village defense, and we need bet- 
ter police training in such things as 
criminal identification. In the long run, 
our military successes will bear fruit only 
if the villages and hamlets of Vietnam 
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can be protected from Communist 
terrorism. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR 


First. Military success, however, is not 
our only goal. The war in Vietnam is 
also being fought on an economic front. 
In World War II and Korea, the problem 
with the economic situation was left un- 
til the war was over. Our Government 
has correctly determined that the eco- 
nomic battle in Vietnam must not be 
left—cannot be left—until the military 
battle has been won. Vietnam was ruled 
by China for a thousand years. It was 
controlled by the French for a hundred 
years. The Vietnamese have not had 
much experience running a national gov- 
ernment. Where the French fought to 
save a colony, we must fight to create 
and save a country. 

American and South Vietnamese 
troops can win battle after battle and 
skirmish after skirmish. But unless the 
people in the cities and the villages can 
look to the same national government 
to provide the sound economy, stable po- 
` litical system and services they need, 
there will be no lasting peace, no true 
victory. 

Second. What is being done on the 
economic front? One of the most inter- 
esting and encouraging aspects is the 
rural pacification and development pro- 
gram. This program has been devised to 
combat the lack of communication and 
weak lines of control between the na- 
tional government and the villages, as I 
pointed out earlier. Under this program, 
which is run by the South Vietnamese 
Government with our help, community 
action teams of 59 men each are trained 
to give out medical supplies, set up 
schools, give crop-growing advice and 
build defense in villages which the Viet- 
cong have been forced to abandon. Two 
centers for training these men have been 
set up. Each center is now turning out 
5,500 men every 13 weeks. These teams 
Seem to be quite successful in helping 
develop their villages and in helping 
bring the villages closer to the national 
government. As a result of their efforts, 
68 percent of the country’s elementary 
school aged children are now in school. 

The job of these teams is very impor- 
tant. For the first time in their lives, the 
war-weary peasants are learning that 
their Government does care for them. 
They have never had simple medical sup- 
plies or Government help in public 
health. While these services must be 
provided by the South Vietnamese them- 
selves, our troops have assisted wherever 
they go. 

These films were taken in a coastal 
area of Vietnam where U.S. marines and 
South Vietnamese forces had recently 
driven out the Vietcong. The marines 
shown here are sharing their rations and 
medical supplies with the villagers. 
These pills can save lives that would have 
been lost for lack of basic medicines. 

This Navy doctor, with the assistance 
of native translators, is treating pneu- 
monia patients with modern techniques. 
This treatment is far different from the 
simple native remedies which these peo- 
ple have always used. 

The children are usually first to ac- 
cept the American doctors and corpsmen. 
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Frightened at first, they soon come in 
droves to have their injuries treated. A 
simple scratch or infection, if uncleaned 
and untreated, could lead to loss of a 
limb or even death. 

Many people in the villages suffer from 
malnutrition. Their diet often lacks the 
proper nutritional elements, and this can 
lead to bad teeth—or no teeth at all. 

These children are orphans. They 
have lost their parents to the warfare 
which Vietnam has suffered for so long. 
The dolls being given to these little girls 
are probably the only toys they have 
ever had. The simple happiness of the 
child is shared by the young American 
who is able to give a gift of friendship. 

Soap and a bucket of clean water are 
miracles to people who have never known 
them. Water from a well dug by US. 
marines—water and a little soap—can 
prevent disease and promote the basic 
hygiene which government programs 
must eventually bring to all the people 
of the countryside. 

In a village which as yet has no 
teacher, a marine is teaching a child to 
count. A marine here is teaching a child 
new words of English. These, too, are 
functions which local village govern- 
ments will eventually perform, with as- 
sistance and training from Saigon. 

Third. Our AID mission in Vietnam is 
also doing a good job. The director of 
the program, Charles A. Mann, has 
served 22 years as a career Foreign Serv- 
ice officer. He has 842 people on his 
staff. AID in Vietnam is responsible for 
about $700 million appropriated by Con- 
gress—$420 million of this is earmarked 
for stabilizing the government and econ- 
omy in newly liberated areas. It is 
used for such things as medical facili- 
ties and supplies, waterworks, education, 
agriculture, electric power, and transpor- 
tation. 

Fourth. Can we improve our economic 
aid program in any way? On my trip, 
I noticed a serious lack of doctors. A 
village may have a clinic or infirmary 
staffed only by a midwife and perhaps 
one or two technicians. Often, the drugs 
they have to give out are labeled only in 
English, a language they do not under- 
stand. There are less than 1,000 doctors 
for 14 million people and an even greater 
shortage of medical technicians. If we 
had the same percentage of doctors in 
New Bedford as in Vietnam, we would 
have only 7 instead of the 146 we do 
have. And Vietnam is a country at war. 

I suggest that we help the Vietnamese 
Government set up more specialized 
schools to train medical technicians to 
administer first aid, dispense drugs, and 
provide basic public health services, such 
as water purification. We must not lag 
on the economic and social front. If we 
do, our efforts on the military front will 
have been in vain. 

CONCLUSIONS 
WHEN THE WAR WILL END—THE ROLE OF 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Many people are asking when this war 
will be over. They want to know when 
our massive commitment in Vietnam will 
begin to show conclusive results. Will 
there ever be peace in Vietnam? 

My answer is that, the main body of 
the enemy’s organized opposition could 
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be defeated within a year. Barring in- 
tervention from Red China, I believe 
that the Vietcong’s regular army could 
be completely broken up by some time 
next year. I strongly doubt that the 
Vietcong will ever come to the conference 
table, and therefore I do not visualize 
the war as necessarily ending in formal 
negotiations. 

As our military strength is built up 
and the pacification program is per- 
fected, I believe that the Communist op- 
position will dwindle and gradually fade 
away. Terrorism will still continue to be 
a problem, and outbreaks of fighting will 
still occur in some regions. But hope- 
fully large-scale fighting will disappear. 

Pressure for negotiations, of course, 
has recently reached a very high level. 
I do not believe, however, that nego- 
tiations should be seen as an easy way 
out of our commitment in Vietnam. Our 
commitment is, after all, to the people of 
Vietnam and in support of their efforts 
to build a secure and peaceful nation. 

The United States should be careful 
not to negotiate a withdrawal in such 
a way as to leave this young nation alone, 
facing a Communist threat, weak and 
disunified. If the objectives of our fight 
are just, then we should be sure that we 
do not sacrifice them in premature 
negotiations, 

The fighting now appears to be going 
our way, and our massive aid program 
is beginning to bear fruit in building a 
sound Vietnamese nation. We must not 
give up these advantages, and we must 
not prematurely withdraw the vital mili- 
tary support for Vietnam’s nation build- 
ing process. The United States has al- 
ways been willing to negotiate an end 
to the fighting, but our basic commit- 
ment to helping the Vietnamese people 
cannot be negotiated away. 

Second. One thing which I think might 
speed the close of this war is closer coop- 
eration with our allies in southeast Asia. 
Countries such as Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, Korea, New Zealand, and Australia 
have not been asked to participate as 
fully as they might. All of these coun- 
tries have a vital interest in the Vietnam 
situation and two of them have troops 
fighting there. It is important to make 
these nations full partners in the defense 
of their part of the world. 

Loose coordination among our SEATO 
and other allies could bring about in our 
Asian defense alliances the same kind of 
disarray which now exists in the NATO 
alliance in Europe. This is certainly not 
the time to let relations with our Asian 
allies deteriorate. This is not the time 
to take major actions without proper 
consultation with the allies who are sim- 
ilarly involved. It would be wise for the 
United States to hold regular meetings 
with our SEATO allies—formal or infor- 
mal—to consult on the progress of the 
Vietnam war. This should be done to 
prevent the loss of communication and 
divergence of purpose which now plague 
the NATO alliance in Europe. 

Third. If all shipping by Western na- 
tions to North Vietnam were stopped, 
this, too, might hasten the end of the 
war. Supplies vital to the enemy effort 
are now being shipped to North Vietnam- 
ese ports for transferral to the south 
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to support North Vietnamese regular 
units and Vietcong terrorists. But even 
our closest ally, Great Britain, persists 
in allowing its merchant marine to trade 
with the North. And yet Britain asked 
us, and we agreed, to stop our ships from 
trading with Rhodesia. I suggest that 
we consider instituting a blockade. This 
measure could be held in reserve as an 
additional weapon should North Vietnam 
persist in its campaign of aggression 
against the South. 

Fourth. A fourth problem which I 
think is extremely important is the image 
Americans present to the people of Viet- 
nam. We have all heard talk about the 
ugly American, but I am afraid not 
enough is being done about the problem. 
Our congressional delegation was met at 
the Saigon airport by seven large 
Chevrolets, enough to carry two Con- 
gressmen per car. We proceeded by po- 
lice escort to the Embassy—sirens 
screamed and people scattered. What 
sort of impression did that make? On 
the surface, American-South Vietnamese 
relations appear to be very good. But 
these people are naturally extremely 
polite. Do we know what they really 
think of us? A large foreign military 
establishment always chafes against the 
native population, but are we doing as 
much to relieve the situation as we can? 
Should we really encourage our service- 
men to mix as much as possible with the 
Vietnamese civilians? One of the fore- 
most values of a Vietnamese is humility. 
I think our military command there 
might give a little more thought to public 
relations to tone down the brashness of 
our image. 

Fifth. Ten days was not a very long 
time to study the Vietnamese war—it is 
a long and complex problem. We were 
able to get a good, helpful, overall view 
of the situation, but I suggest that Con- 
gress return for an in depth study. This 
return trip should be made during the 
congressional recess at the close of this 
session and should last about 30 days. 
The delegation should be provided with 
Vietnamese-speaking guides and have 
complete authority to travel throughout 
Vietnam and study all phases of the war 
effort. This new tour would enable us 
to check on progress made since our trip, 
as well as provide Congress with experts 
and a detailed body of information to 
help it in its deliberations on this ex- 
tremely vital issue. 

Sixth. No withdrawal. Finally—and 
most importantly—my trip has con- 
vinced me that there can be no with- 
drawal from Vietnam. More is involved 
in this vital effort than just “face” or 
prestige. At stake is the credibility of 
America’s word in defending her allies 
against aggression. If we should fail in 
Vietnam or desert our allies before the 
fight is won, other nations in Asia will 
cease to trust us and will be forced to live 
on Red China’s terms. The future of 
freedom in this part of the world is in 
our hands. 

Some advocates of peace at any price 
have argued that Red China is destined 
to be the predominant power in Asia in 
any case, and that the United States 
should withdraw and let this natural 
pattern of tyranny prevail. We know 
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this cannot be done. Germany was the 
predominant power in Europe in 1939— 
but we fought to defend freedom. Soviet 
Russia was the predominant power in 
Europe in 1949—but we joined with our 
allies in NATO to defend freedom again. 
I do not believe that this Nation—which 
has fought so unselfishly before to de- 
fend the cause of liberty—will let this 
great cause fail in southeast Asia today. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, as 1 of the 14 Members of Con- 
gress to visit South Vietnam during the 
recent congressional recess, I should like 
to report some of my own observations 
and perhaps offer a few conclusions con- 
cerning my visit to this strategically im- 
portant area of the globe. I should also 
mention at the outset that before pro- 
ceeding to Vietnam we had a delay of 
approximately 1 day en route at the 
headquarters of CINCPAC at Hickam 
Field, Hawaii, where we received a com- 
prehensive situation report and back- 
ground briefing from the staff of Admiral 
Sharp, the commander of U.S. Forces in 
the Pacific as well as from senior officers 
from the important components of his 
command. I was personally highly im- 
pressed with the professional competence 
of the military and naval personnel who 
have the job of conducting the oversight 
of the war from our base and headquar- 
ters in Hawaii. As we will have occa- 
sion to relate further on in this report, 
I can best summarize their prognosis of 
the war as one of cautious and carefully 
restrained optimism combined with a 
quiet confidence in our ability to get the 
job done if we do not abandon our goals. 
Here as elsewhere whenever the question 
of the recent bombing of POL dumps in 
the vicinity of Hanoi and Haiphong was 
raised, it was the unanimous consensus 
on the part of these highly trained and 
highly knowledgeable senior military 
men that this step was not only com- 
pletely warranted from their professional 
military point of view, but was indeed 
a step that should have been taken some 
time ago to thwart enemy efforts at dis- 
persal of his supplies. 

Our refueling stop at Clark Air Force 
Base in the Philippine Islands was spent 
on a tour of that base and a briefing on 
the role that it plays in supporting our 
war effort in Vietnam. As the headquar- 
ters of the 13th Air Force, this base is an 
extremely important logistical link in the 
chain of supply that fuels our fighting 
forces in southeast Asia. New construc- 
tion work is proceeding that will enable 
1015 base to play an even more important 
role. 

Perhaps one of the most poignant 
hours on this trip was the hour or so 
spent visiting Americans who have been 
wounded in the fighting and evacuated— 
very often—in a matter of just a few 
hours from the battle zones. For the 
most part these young lads seemed to 
evince a quiet stoicism about their per- 
sonal involvement in the war. One lad 
expressed bitterness about draft card 
burners and said they would make good 
targets for the Vietcong. In most cases 
they expressed a wish to be sent to a 
hospital near their homes when they are 
sent on for further treatment. The 
stark tragedy of mutilated bodies and 
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amputated limbs was a grim reminder 
that we are paying a price in young man- 
hood on the battlefields of Vietnam. 

Upon our arrival in Saigon we were 
first briefed on the overall situation by 
Ambassador Lodge who expressed great 
satisfaction that “we had come to see 
for ourselves.“ He emphasized time and 
again the completely unconventional na- 
ture of this war and the large role played 
not by the marching and counter- 
marching of divisions and armies but by 
individual acts of terrorism, sabotage 
and assassination. He believes that if 
and as conventional warfare abates the 
tempo of such terrorism will increase. 
He said: 

I can leave this Embassy and in a 3 min- 
ute walk from here I can find someone who 
will kill anyone in Vietnam for $5. 


We need to construct a fine mesh net 
to catch these saboteurs and terrorists. 
We do not have it now. In a recent 
month, May 1966, 115 village officials 
were assassinated by Vietcong. At pres- 
ent about 54 percent of the total popula- 
tion is under government control, 24 per- 
cent is under Vietcong control and con- 
trol over the balance is shifting some- 
times to one side, sometimes to the other. 
When asked, when will it be over, Lodge 
became extremely cautious and would 
only say: 

A year from now—by July of 1967, I be- 
lieve we will be on the verge of breaking the 
military back of the North Vietnamese. 


Note he said “military back.” This 
obviously does not mean terror by Viet- 
cong will automatically cease. He is, 
I gathered, personally in favor of hitting 
all legitimate military targets in North 
Vietnam like powerplants and machine 
tool factories. He was also asked: 

What about a blockade? 

Well, that would involve confrontation 
with the U.S.S.R. I think we can do the 
job without a blockade. 


Lodge believes one of the most impor- 
tant phases of the war is the pacification 
program. Last year some 26,000 cadre 
were graduated from training schools. 
It is hoped that 40,000 a year can be 
trained—in 59-man teams—to help pro- 
tect and keep order in villages reclaimed 
from Vietcong terror. 

Deputy Ambassador Porter believes we 
are making progress on three fronts: 
First, military; second, toward repre- 
sentative government based on free elec- 
tions; and third, economic development 
and reconstruction of the countryside. 

Our economic aid program for Viet- 
nam is the largest for any country in the 
world. In fiscal 1966 it amounted to 
$650 million. One must remember that 
two-thirds of this or $420 million is to 
finance imports. South Vietnam to put 
it quite bluntly is broke. AID has 842 
personnel in Vietnam. One-half of 
them are in the field and one-half in 
Saigon. This figure obviously does not 
include contract personnel. Out of a 
55-billion piaster budget the United 
States furnishes 33 billion or more than 
half. The country is suffering from 
staggering problems because of deficien- 
cies in trained personnel. To cite just 
one example, there are only 209 civilian 
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doctors for the whole country. We vis- 
ited a program where until recently there 
was only one 220-bed hospital and only 
1 civilian doctor for 550,000 people. 
There are a half million refugees still in 
temporary shelters. 

In agriculture 4 out of 5 AID people 
were said to be in the field and imple- 
menting plans in strengthening agricul- 
tural co-ops and establishing means of 
providing agricultural credits. 

In the field of education, 6,000 class- 
rooms have been completed in various 
hamlets since 1962. By 1968 it is hoped 
14 million textbooks will be available for 
primary grades. On the secondary level 
the goal is 8 million texts, Last year 
1,200 elementary school teachers were 
trained. Out of 2.5 million eligible 
schoolchildren, 1.7 or 66 percent are in 
primary schools. Out of those eligible 
for high school only 21 percent are in 
school or 320,000. 

If we needed any reassurance as to 
the validity of our visit to Vietnam we 
received it from the opening words of our 
briefings by General Westmoreland who 
said: 

The situation here is so complex you have 
to be on the scene to understand the multi- 
ple facets of the situation. 


We are faced with two jobs—one to 
win a war—the other to build a nation 
wherein the Vietnamese people can de- 
fend their hard bought freedom, On the 
military side, we see no foreseeable 
change in the present systems of twin or 
parallel commands. Battlefield conduct 
and behavior of American troops has 
been a source of great pride to General 
Westmoreland. He said we will need 
more troops to finish the job. 

As has been said on many different oc- 
casions the war in Vietnam is far from 
being merely a military conflict. It is 
also a struggle to build a viable nation. 
In many respects I feel that our task 
here is even more difficult than it is in the 
military sphere. South Vietnam is an 
underdeveloped country in every sense of 
the word. In the central highland region 
there are many hamlets and villages 
which remain extremely primitive. 
There is not only a lack of any identifica- 
tion with the national government, but 
also very little understanding, if any, of 
the basic fundamentals of a democratic 
society. I was extremely encouraged to 
learn that the South Vietnamese with 
our urging and support are undertaking 
an extensive project to remedy this sit- 
uation. 

At the training school at Vung Tau, a 
few miles southeast of Saigon 59 main 
teams are being trained to go back to 
their respective villages and hamlets to 
establish the basic infrastructure of our 
government. We were told it is planned 
to introduce approximately 40,000 grad- 
uates of this program into the country- 
side during the coming year. As is well 
known because of the campaign of terror 
and assassination carried out by the Viet- 
cong there is a desperate scarcity of 
trained public administrators. The pro- 
gram being conducted at Vung Tau car- 
ries considerable promise of overcoming 
this shortage of local officials. At this 
point, I have a recommendation to make 
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based on conversations which I held 
with some of our own people who have 
been in Vietnam for a number of years. 
They believe that our Government has a 
tendency to shift too quickly from one 
program to another. 

In other words, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we elect to follow a particular 
program and then stick with it. For ex- 
ample, back in 1963 we were pursuing the 
idea of strategic or fortified hamlets. 
Indeed, in one speech delivered in that 
year by the Secretary of State, he made 
a very optimistic prognosis with respect 
to this program, and said that it repre- 
sented a solution to the problem of main- 
taining government control in the coun- 
tryside. However, it was not long until 
we abandoned that program as a failure. 
I had one of our people in Vietnam tell 
me that it was his honest opinion that 
the strategic hamlet program would 
have worked if we had been consistent 
and tenacious in our support of this par- 
ticular approach, I realize the necessity 
for a certain flexibility; nevertheless 
some of our past failures can be traced 
to the fact that we have substituted flexi- 
bility for firmness. 

One of the extremely interesting pro- 
grams which I had an opportunity to 
observe is the Chieu Hoi or open arms 
program. This program is a systematic 
effort to encourage and induce defection 
from the Vietcong. In 1965 there were 
little over 11,000 defections reported. In 
the first half of 1966 over 9,200 Quy 
Chanhs or returnees have come in un- 
der this program. While we were in 
Vietnam I spent a portion of one day in 
the delta region in Vinh Long Province. 
One of the Chieu Hoi camps is located 
here, and I had an opportunity to inter- 
view some of the defectors. One young 
lad, who was only 12 years old, said that 
he had served as a liaison man between 
his village and a Vietcong. It was ob- 
vious to me from my questioning of him 
that he was motivated entirely by fear 
for his own safety, and that he served 
the Vietcong for this reason and not be- 
cause of any ideological attachment to 
communism. I interviewed another de- 
fector who said that he had been a mem- 
ber of the political cadre of the Vietcong. 
When I queried him about marxism he 


portrayed a total ignorance of basic 


tenets. This again indicated to me that 
the average Vietcong is not a hard core 
Communist, but rather as Ambassador 
Lodge put it a simple peasant who has 
been impressed into the service of the 
Vietcong our of fear. Indeed, I asked this 
particular defector why he had not 
sooner deserted from the Vietcong and 
returned to a village under government 
control. He said that he was afraid that 
if he deserted to the government that his 
family who were living in a Vietcong 
controlled village, would be killed. The 
Chieu Hoi program seems to be having 
some success among these so called 
“ralliers” or defectors, and it does have 
the support and cooperation of our Gov- 
ernment. 

In the aforementioned trip to the delta 
region we were briefed rather exten- 
sively by the Province Chief, Colonel 
Diep, on the so-called revolutionary de- 
velopment program being carried out in 
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the province in areas reclaimed from 
Vietcong control. The province chief 
took obvious pride in their accomplish- 
ments to date in building such facilities 
as schools, a water purification plant, a 
village market, and so forth. The job 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
the shattered and war-torn countryside 
is a task of enormous proportions; how- 
ever, I was impressed at the resiliency 
demonstrated by these people who have 
suffered so much during more than 20 
years of war. 

In this same province we also visited 
a provincial hospital. I think that an- 
other recommendation that I would 
make relates to this area of public health. 
It is my understanding that the current 
U.S. AID budget and public health ac- 
tivities amounts to only $27 million, In 
view of the appallingly low standards of 
public health and sanitation, I think we 
could well afford to increase the budget 
for public health activities. I can think 
of no better way to win the hearts and 
minds of these people than to provide 
them with the medical care they so 
desperately need. 

Mr. Speaker, because the economic 
and social phases of the struggle now go- 
ing on in South Vietnam are so im- 
portant I have undertaken in the follow- 
ing section of my report on my trip to 
that country to summarize some of the 
material that was made available to me 
on some of the Agency for International 
Development—AID—programs that are 
being conducted in South Vietnam by 
the U.S. Government: 


USAID PROGRAMS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Through the cooperation of the United 
States Agency for International Develop- 
ment, South Vietnam is beginning to alle- 
viate many of the problems, both military 
and public, which plague the country. The 
USAID is working in various areas of Viet- 
nam, and helping with various aspects of 
the economy and helping also to build the 
necessary governmental infrastructure re- 
quired in any self-governing country. From 
public health and education to public safety, 
the USAID is offering supplies and advice to 
the Vietnamese as they themselves under- 
take the tremendous task of nation-building. 

The area of Public Safety, is one area with 
major problems, from the top administra- 
tive level all the way down to the lowest staff 
position. The country has a very complex 
system of law enforcement with much over- 
lapping, and at the same time much spe- 
cialization. There are no local law enforce- 
ment agencies as such, but only the National 
Police, or the Directorate General of Na- 
tional Police. There are six NP Regional Di- 
rectorates in addition to the Saigon Munici- 
pal Police Directorate (SMPD). The Regions 
are divided into Provinces, the Provinces into 
Districts. In each of these divisions there is 
one top administrator. The Assistant Direc- 
tor of USAID for Public Safety is the chief 
adviser to the Director General. 

In mid-1964 there were 22,000 in the NP. 
This reached 52,000 by the end of 1965. Even 
so, they are still behind their goal of 72,000 
by the end of this year to try to do their job 
adequately. 

In addition to the regular tasks assigned to 
law enforcement agencies, the NP must as- 
sist in counter-insurgency against the Viet 
Cong. They assist the military in gathering 
information on Viet Cong operations. How- 
ever, because of the lack of manpower, the 
NP are not able to fulfill this task effectively. 
They help in the regulation of movement of 
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selected resources, both human and material, 
and to restrict support for the Viet Cong. 
Some of the specific objectives of the Public 
Safety program of the USAID are: (1) to as- 
sist the NP in training and equipping new 
recruits, (2) to help the NP train a tactical 
field force of highly-mobile, lightly-armed 
units, (3) to improve records systems for the 
NP, (4) to establish a country-wide system 
of communications to serve the NP and other 
civil security, (5) to assist the NP in train- 
ing police in civil disturbance control, (6) 
to help the Saigon Municipal Police, Customs 
Service and Prison Rehabilitation in their 
programs. 

Under this Public Safety program, the 
USAID is assisting the NP materially, finan- 
cially and technically to strengthen the 
overall economic policy. They have fur- 
nished countless weapons, vehicles and 
clothes to these agencies. In addition, they 
have assisted in fortifying police installations 
throughout the country. USAID has under- 
taken a study of regulations and procedures 
of the police which should be completed in 
January of 1967, and should lead to a new 
code of procedures and standing orders for 
the NP. 

Because approximately 90 percent of all 
operations are in the field, most of the sup- 
port is in this area. The USAID plans to 
station a Public Safety Adviser in each 
Regional Province and in each city head- 
quarters. As of April of this year there was 
an adviser in each of the six Regional Head- 
quarters and 31 advisers in the 43 Provinces 
and autonomous cities. Efforts are now be- 
ing concentrated on improving office facil- 
ities, which are very poor. Basic office 
machines are missing, filing systems are in- 
adequate and space is limited due to the 
recent increase in manpower. 

USAID is giving extensive aid to the Police 
Field Forces with the belief that these forces 
will help in the pacification of the country, 
These Field Forces, or PFF, overlap the work 
of the National Police and the ARVN in the 
pacification of the country. It is their re- 
sponsibility to defend the villages between 
the time the ARVN moves out and the Na- 
tional Police can move in. Often there is 
a considerable time gap between these moves, 
and many villages have been terrorized by 
Viet Cong during this time. The PFF are 
trained in both counter-insurgency and 
police work, and are thus able to do the 
jobs of both the ARVN and the NP until 
that time when the NP can safely move in. 

Deployment could be described in terms 
of a large ring, with the Viet Cong on the 
outer edges, the ARVN on the middle section 
and the NP in the inner area. The PFF 
would occupy the overlapping area between 
the ARVN and the NP. Looking at a typical 
province, it is probable that in the six dis- 
tricts, one would be controlled by the Viet 
Cong, one by the NP and the other three 
by PFF. 

At present there is one training center at 
Trai Mat, near Dalat, Tuyen Duc Province, 
from which five companies have graduated 
and six were undergoing training. The 
training period is twelve weeks, The total 
strength is 3,000 men, with an authorized 
strength of 8,500. 

The USAID has supplied 15 advisers, 
though only 8 have been assigned at this 
time. They have also provided arms, am- 
munition, most of the equipment and some 
clothing and rations to the PFF. 

Besides defense of these Village-Hamlets, 
the USAID is working with the NP to break 
communications between the Viet Cong and 
the people. Because guerrilla forces cannot 
survive without the support of the people, 
the NP have initiated a series of checkpoints 
to seal the information leaks between the 
people and the Viet Cong. They are begin- 
ning a complete program of identification of 
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individuals and families to better cope with 
this problem. 

Methods for keeping records in South Viet 
Nam are far outmoded, as are the present 
records with which the NP are working. A 
standard procedure is now being outlined 
which will help the NP maintain a more 
complete system of records. USAID is sup- 
plying filing cabinets and other needed 
equipment for this project. 

Another area where there are serious prob- 
lems is that of civil disturbance control. 
This is handled by the Order Police, of which 
there are two units of 1,000 men each. Both 
are stationed in Saigon. The problem fac- 
ing these units is the lack of training. Ad- 
ministrators hope to initiate a program of 
rotational training which will give all police- 
men some training in control of civil dis- 
orders. 

The USAID is also assisting the Saigon 
Municipal Police Directorate in building a 
force. They have given many supplies to 
the SMPD and are also helping with the 
training program by providing men, money 
and materials. 

There are several branch organizations of 
the National Police which the USAID is as- 
sisting. In such agencies as the Harbor 
Police, the Internal Affairs Division, the 
Judicial Police Service and the Special Po- 
lice Branch they are acting in an advisory 
capacity, helping with problems of admin- 
istration and operation. 

USAID has also been partially responsible 
for the establishment of an integrated sys- 
tem of country-wide communications for all 
government agencies. There is a major ef- 
fort underway to support the Village-Hamlet 
Radio system with some 12,000 radios in- 
volved. They have also given some $200,000 
in commodities to the Prison Rehabilitation 
Program. 

Public health is another area where USAID 
is working to help build programs adequate 
for the country’s needs. There are five 
projects which they have undertaken to 
help alleviate the trouble. MEDCAP uses 
military forces to provide medical care for 
civilians, with most of the assistance insur- 
ing ample supplies of various drugs. Pro- 
ject Vietnam allows Americans to volunteer 
for a two-month service tour of the country 
in which they offer aid and assistance. 

There are 33 Health Service Teams in Viet- 
nam at the present, with an eventual goal of 
one in every province. These teams provide 
medical care and health care, and help in 
administering a program of public health. 
In addition to these teams, there will be 
nearly 100 General Duty Nurses in the coun- 
try by the end of the year which will aug- 
ment the nursing capabilities of the fixed 
teams. Through the Logistics Program, the 
USAID provides the major source of commod- 
ities to the Ministry of Health. 

Long range plans call for better medical 
education, in which the USAID will assist 
in building a Medical Science building for 
the Medical School and will plan the cur- 
riculum, design and faculty for nursing edu- 
cation. They will also assist in paramedical 
training and rehabilitation. Moreover, be- 
cause of the great shortage of hospitals and 
beds, a hospital construction survey will be 
made to find where these shortages are most 
critical. They are also initiating preventive 
programs in three areas: (1) Maternal-Child 
Health. (2) Communicable Diseases. (3) 
Malaria. 

In the area of agriculture, there are 6,300 
trained workers concentrating 75 percent of 
their efforts toward farmer support ac- 
tivities. Through their assistance, such 
programs as plant protection, rodent control 
and vaccination have been accomplished. 
This has increased income by VN$1.5 billion. 
Nearly $258 million has been loaned to the 
farmers and USAID is increasing the number 
of on-board advisers from 25 to 120 in an 
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effort to better accomplish their goals. In 
1966-67 they hope to initiate new land re- 
forms, strengthen the credit system of Viet- 
nam; encourage commercial credit; develop 
the Mekong Delta area; and offer technical 
assistance to assure a sound economic policy. 

Perhaps the other major problem area 
lies in the educational system of the coun- 
try. There are numerous projects underway 
to strengthen all parts of the system, from 
the lowest levels to the professionai schools. 
Because people in the rural areat expressed 
a wish for better educational facilities for 
their children, the Hamlet Schools Project 
was initiated in 1963, This has helped Viet- 
namese officials to administer a developing 
program of general education and to estab- 
lish a broad base of literacy essentiel to all 
facets of the country’s needs. 

The Southern Illinois University Project 
was initiated to upgrade the level of the 
elementary teachers and to modernize the 
teaching system. After a 1960 survey team 
observed that nearly one-third of all chil- 
dren had no educational opportunity, and 
that there was only one Normal school, the 
project was started. The team further re- 
ported that the basic aim of the educational 
system had been to eliminate the majority 
of students from further education, which 
created an elite but small core of educated 
persons. Since that time they have built 
two more Normal schools and plan to in- 
crease enrollment in the next few years. 

The Technical-Vocational Education 
Project hopes to train skilled workers, tech- 
nicians and teachers to aid in economic de- 
velopment. The goal is for 10,000 students 
in the program. The belief is that by im- 
proving the economy they can provide em- 
ployment for all. They have established 
Polytechnical schools in Danang, Qui Nhon, | 
Vinh Long and Phu Tho (Saigon), with six 
more Rural Trade Schools in the planning 
stage. 

To upgrade the scientific skills of the 
nation, the Science Project has been started. 
This project concentrates at the elementary 
level, realizing that few students will go on 
to higher education. They have completed 
38 new laboratories and 21 workshops in 
science education, along with writing a new, 
basic textbook. 

The Higher Education Project is attempt- 
ing to eliminate the gap between what the 
universities are teaching and the country’s 
true needs. They have picked the key facul- 
ties and are concentrating on them, rather 
than spreading the program over a large 
number of faculties. Facilities are being 
improved and expanded because they are 
overcrowded due to the great increase in en- 
rollment. 

To improve the overall picture of the edu- 
cational system the Instruction Materials 
Project is attempting to rewrite many of the 
textbooks and to distribute an adequate 
number throughout the country. A major 
problem still facing the people is the shortage 
of printers in Vietnam. They are unable to 
keep up with the demand for new books and 
there is no other way to produce them at the 
present. The project, however, has been re- 
sponsible for 37 new titles of elementary texts 
in 10 areas. They have shipped 6,500,000 
books to the schools with the same number 
in production for later delivery. They have 
also made taped presentations of classes and 
lectures to be distributed to the schools. 

The other major goal of those upgrading 
the educational system is to teach the Eng- 
lish language to the people. With so much 
written material available in English it is 
important that these people learn the lan- 
guage to take advantage of these books. It 
is a known fact that much of the literature 
being sent to Vietnam is not being read be- 
cause so few people can translate it. Thus, 
there are two programs which handle this 
teaching. The International Volunteer Serv- 
ice works in science education as well as 
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English education. These volunteers teach 
about 25 hours a week, more than the aver- 
age for the Vietnamese teachers, and hold 
special classes in the evenings for those inter- 
ested. The other program, Teaching of Eng- 
lish, is not only teaching the language to the 
people, but is upgrading the libraries as well. 
The program concentrates on specialized 
groups, such as the doctors or lawyers, for 
their instruction. 

For all these programs, we are supplying 
aid and assistance in all forms. We have 
given textbooks, money, men, and many other 
related materials to aid in this development. 


Mr. Speaker, let me say in conclusion, 
that although I returned from South 
Vietnam sobered by a new realization of 
the tremendous task we face in winning 
a victory for decency, order, security, and 
social justice in that beleaguered coun- 
try, I did not come back downhearted, 
defeated; or dismayed. Unless we lose 
courage we can defeat the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese militarily. This may 
require additional effort. If such is 
needed, we should be careful to give pri- 
ority to those areas like seapower and 
airpower where our strength is so over- 
whelming and where the enemy is cor- 
respondingly weak. We should not suf- 
fer the delusion that the enemy will soon 
or easily abandon his goal of a Vietnam 
united by force from the North and sub- 
servient to a Communist-led dictatorship 
in Hanoi. We should be only too aware 
of this by now. Therefore, to continue 
to do as we have done in the past and as 
Hanson W. Baldwin, the military expert 
for the New York Times put it this week 
in one of his columns—“the administra- 
tion is still playing Vietnam by ear” is 
not my idea of the most efficient way to 
assess the enemy and the threat that he 
poses. 

The notes and the music have been 
written for this encounter by the enemy, 
and the melody is plain. There is no 
need to read his intentions and then re- 
act as if we were playing this by ear. 
The President must and should let the 
American people know what our total 
national security expenditures and re- 
quirements—and I refer to both men and 
materiel—are going to be for the year 
ahead. Let us truly make the success- 
ful prosecution and completion of this 
war our number one and most urgent 
national priority. As long as American 
boys are bleeding and dying on battle- 
fields more than 10,000 miles from their 
homeland, there cannot possibly be any 
more pressing business on our national 
agenda. 

When the President has communi- 
cated this message in unmistakable 
terms to the American people, then they 
too must rise to the occasion and with a 
single mind and purpose concentrate on 
the task that confronts us. The other 
side thinks we are going to falter and 
finally quit. I have faith that this par- 
ticular enemy is just as wrong in that 
assessment as he could possibly be. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der previously granted the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Cameron] for July 
25, be vacated. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


THE EFFECT OF THE TIGHT MONEY 
SQUEEZE 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, evidently 
the President has not yet awakened to 
the critical nature of the tight money 
situation and its effect on every com- 
munity in this country. In yesterday’s 
press conference, President Johnson’s 
inadequate and evasive answer to the 
excellent question posed by Sarah Mc- 
Clendon of the El Paso Times on the 
effects of the tight money squeeze in 
housing revealed his lack of understand- 
ing of the impending recession in home- 
building and lumber. In his reply, the 
President referred solely to the inade- 
quate legislation now pending before the 
Banking and Currency Committee, which 
by itself will never reverse the tight 
money problem. 

The latest figures, available in yester- 
day’s press, portend a deepening crisis 
in homebuilding and lumber production. 
I recommend that those who dismiss 
lightly my comment of last Thursday 
that “we are on the verge of a lumber 
and building industries recession” con- 
sider carefully the June data on housing 
starts and building permits. A failure 
affecting the Nation’s second largest 
labor force will surely multiply through- 
out the economy and be felt in every 
congressional district in this country. 

Housing starts are at the lowest levels 
in 5 years, building permits skidded 
another 14 percent since last month, and 
the Federal Housing Administration’s 
mortgage insurance activity declined 
again in June. The Commerce Depart- 
ment reports that June’s seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of housing starts fell 
to 1,288,000 from a May rate of 1,295,000. 
This followed an enormous 307,000-unit 
drop in May’s rate from April. There 
has been a 17 percent decline from the 
June 1965 pace of 1,566,000 units. The 
June figures, just announced are the 
lowest since May 1961. 

I appreciate the difficulty of those un- 
familiar with these figures in interpret- 
ing their importance. In the housing 
industry new construction is tabulated 
in terms of a rate which, if continued 
unchanged throughout the year, would 
indicate the number of homes built, 
rather than raw monthly totals. Fur- 
ther adjustments are made for seasonal 
differences. In addition, one must con- 
sider that the housing market involves 
long-range commitments, and is there- 
fore slow in reflecting changes in the 
economic picture. As a result, new hous- 
ing starts remained at normal levels 
through the first 4 months following the 
Federal Reserve Board’s unwarranted 
discount rate hike of last December. 
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The interest rate war which is raging in 
the financial community as a direct re- 
sult of the Reserve Board’s action first 
showed up in the March figures. The 
new housing starts have continued to 
plunge since the March statistics were 
available. 

The significance of these statistics is 
evident when one considers that a recent 
survey reports that housing contractors 
expect a cutback of 35 percent in home 
construction in 1966. The National As- 
sociation of Home Builders predicts that 
the annual rate of 1.5 million new starts 
of December 1965 will skid to only 1.1 
million new starts at the end of this year, 
if financial conditions do not improve. 
A drop of 400,000 units in home con- 
struction means a loss of 800,000 jobs. 
A drop in homebuilding of this magni- 
tude would cost the lumber market al- 
most 5 billion board feet of sales. 

Another indicator of homebuilding, 
the pace at which building permits are 
issued, showed a 14 percent drop in June, 
twice as severe as a May decline. A 
sharp drop in permits foreshadows a 
still greater decrease in housing starts 
for the future. Additionally, in light of 
the tight money situation, many of the 
permits will fail to materialize as starts. 
Compared with the June 1965 totals, 
housing permits have dropped 25 percent 
from a year ago. 

As might be expected, the decline in 
the housing industry is most marked for 
the middle and lower income purchasers 
who are bearing the brunt of the interest 
rate competition. 

Permits for new single-family dwell- 
ings nationally fell to a 574,000 annual 
rate in June from May’s downward re- 
vised 596,000 and 698,000 a year earlier. 
Permits for units in buildings housing 
five or more families are running at a 
rate which is only 67 percent of the June 
1965 amount. Permits for units in build- 
ings housing two to four families declined 
in June to a 58,000 annual rate from a 
May rate of 68,000; the June 1965 rate 
was 85,000. 

A further indication of the severity of 
the situation is the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s figures indicating their 
participation in the mortgage market. 
Starts of new houses under FHA mort- 
gage insurance dropped to a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 121,000 from 
May’s 128,000 and April’s 151,000. In 
June 1965 there were 154,000 applica- 
tions for FHA-insured mortgages, on a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate. 

Mr. Speaker, the evidence is now 
clear—we are beginning a recession in 
the homebuilding and lumber indus- 
tries—and there is no reason to expect 
an improvement. Commitments made 
prior to the current money market con- 
ditions have helped to sustain building 
construction to this point, but, as hous- 
ing permit figures make abundantly 
clear, the false security of home con- 
struction statistics in the first quarter of 
1966 is fast disappearing. 

The plight of the homebuilding and 
lumber industries is inextricably con- 
nected with the imbalance in the money 
markets. Savings and loan associations, 
which account for 44 percent of the out- 
standing home mortgage loans in the 
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country, have no money to lend to home 
builders or home purchasers as a result 
of the drain on their deposits in recent 
months. The pattern of savings and 
loan withdrawals, initiated last Decem- 
ber by the Federal Reserve Board's per- 
mission to commercial banks to offer 544 
percent interest on time deposits, reached 
the level of a $1.1 billion loss to the asso- 
ciations in April. Most savings and 
loans cannot justify interest rates of over 
4½ or 494 percent. In July, likewise a 
dividend month, similar losses are 
expected. 

The May figures, the most recent 
available, show a 28-percent decline from 
a year ago in savings and loan associa- 
tion mortgage loans for home construc- 
tion. Home purchase loans sponsored by 
the thrift institutions suffered a 12-per- 
cent decline from the June 1965 figures. 
Total loan commitments by savings and 
loans fell from $3.1 billion in April to 
about $2.4 billion in June, indicating a 
further decline in housing later this year. 

Interest rate escalation in other areas 
of the financial community is hurting 
the home builder and home purchaser. 
Conventional mortgage interest rates are 
now well above 6 percent. Over 55 per- 
cent of the Nation’s builders are now 
forced to pay over 4 points for FHA 
financing on the homes they sell. 

On a $15,000 FHA mortgage, a home 
will cost $1,725 more than was required 
last September in many areas of the 
country. The average increase in inter- 
est rates on 30-year mortgages of one- 
half of 1 percent will cost the buyer 
$1,125. The six additional points now be- 
ing added to FHA-sponsored mortgages 
account for an extra $600. 

The high interest rate policies pursued 
by the Federal Reserve Board and 
adopted by the big financial interests are 
threatening to destroy the opportunity 
for homeownership to millions of 
Americans. The imbalance resulting in 
the money markets from the interest rate 
competition is, in effect, forcing a reversal 
of national housing policy. For the past 
generation, national policy provided an 
appropriate and adequate climate for fi- 
nancing homebuilding and for the growth 
of savings institutions which provided 
the bulk of home construction funds. 
Now, by the unilateral action of one in- 
stitution, the Federal Reserve Board, a 
sudden reversal of this policy has taken 
place. 

As I have stated in two recent letters 
to the White House, President Johnson 
must take the responsibility for imme- 
diate action in this domestic crisis. The 
administration must formulate fiscal 
policies to combat the growing imbalance 
in the money markets and reverse the 
disaster facing the homebuilding and 
lumber industries. i 

The recent announcement by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board that it would limit 
multiple maturity time deposits to 5 per- 
cent, is an insignificant effort in correct- 
ing the monetary imbalance when the sit- 
uation demands immediate attention by 
the administration, the Congress, and 
the Federal Reserve. We are not limited 
to fighting the monetary crisis with 
slingshots when we have a whole arsenal 
available at our command. 
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Mr. Speaker, last Thursday I called 
upon the President to convene an 
emergency high-level conference to dis- 
cuss the problems of money imbalance 
and the crisis in the homebuilding and 
lumber industries. The conference 
would involve officials from the admin- 
istration, Members of the Congress, the 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and representatives of the housing and 
financial communities, and would formu- 
late a coordinated program using a 
wide variety of tools. 

Unilateral action by one agency of 
government or another will not restore 
the balance to our economy. Lowering 
of discount rates, increasing reserve re- 
quirements, and Open Market Commit- 
tee purchases would come under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board jurisdiction. Stop- 
page of all sales participation offerings 
should be considéred by the Treasury. 
Immediate suspension of the investment 
tax credit, passage of an excess profits 
tax, and restrictions on installment buy- 
ing should be considered by the Congress. 
In the Tuesday meeting with members 
of the Appropriations Committee, Presi- 
dent Johnson recognized the growing 
need for restraint in Federal expendi- 
tures. 

I submit that a combination of these 
and other measures_would check in- 
flationary pressures in the economy 
while restoring the health of the lumber 
and homebuilding industries. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the Con- 
gress, I am concerned not only as an 
advocate of the “new economics” and 
as a Representative of the Nation’s lead- 
ing lumber-producing State. I am con- 
cerned as an American. If we do not re- 
verse the tight money situation and the 
disastrous effect it is having in the lum- 
ber and homebuilding industries, we are 
threatened with a recession that will 
spread to other segments of our economy. 
Once more I call upon the President to 
treat the problem before its malignancy 
destroys the gains of the new 
economics.” Let us launch a coordinated 
and imaginative effort to stabilize the 
unprecedented economic growth of the 
sixties. 


NATIONWIDE SYSTEM OF SCENIC 
TRAILS 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in our 
increasingly urbanized world it becomes 
more difficult every year to find a quiet, 
relaxing refuge near the centers of our 
noisy, rushing cities. As the population 
of our urban areas grows, so does the 
use of land for commerce and housing. 

We need to act now to protect what 
recreational land is left to us. For this 
reason I am introducing H.R. 16419, a bill 
that would establish a nationwide sys- 
tem of scenic trails. My bill is identi- 
cal to H.R. 14289, introduced April 5 by 
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the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Scumip- 
HAUSER] and similar to H.R. 14222, intro- 
duced March 31 by the gentleman from 
Alaska [Mr. Rivers]. 

My bill would designate the existing 
Appalachian Trail as a national scenic 
trail. The bill calls for a feasibility and 
desirability study of 13 others that would, 
I hope, become national trails. One of 
these 13 would be designated the Mis- 
sissippi River Trail. It would extend 
from the mouth of the river in Louisi- 
ana to its headwaters in northern 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Speaker, I spent an unforgettable 
part of my boyhood scrambling up and 
down the steep banks of the Mississippi 
River in Minneapolis, near the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Nobody who has 
shared this experience, or who has 
walked along the bluffs overlooking the 
Mississippi, is likely to forget the mag- 
nificence of the huge river. But I have 
often reflected on a missing element that 
would make the Mississippi even more 
magnificent than it already is. The miss- 
ing element is a trail. 

We from Minneapolis are fortunate to 
have a city of such natural beauty, with 
so many lakes, parks, and recreation 
areas. Yet these areas are rapidly be- 
coming inadequate for the needs of our 
burgeoning metropolitan area. We need 
more such areas. What could make more 
sense than a scenic, well-maintained 
trail along the Mississippi, mightiest of 
all the Nation’s waterways? 

The feasibility study, including costs 
and benefits, would be conducted by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Where lands 
administered by him were involved, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would partici- 
pate. Assisting the Federal Government 
would be both governmental and private 
interstate, state and local organizations. 
Recommendations from this joint study 
would be made to the President. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
people, not only of Minneapolis but of 
the other 12 regions in all parts of the 
United States that are included in my 
bill, have an unequaled opportunity to 
make use of some of our most beautiful 
and historic assets—for comparatively 
few dollars. 


PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO RE- 
STORE MISSING PROVISIONS TO 
COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most significant and worthwhile 
pieces of legislation passed by this session 
of the 89th Congress is the Veterans Re- 
adjustment Benefits Act of 1966, Public 
Law 89-358. But this law, called the 
cold war GI bill, contains some major 
omissions. 

In an effort to correct some of these 
omissions, I am introducing an amend- 
ment, H.R. 16420. My bill is identical to 
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S. 3303, introduced in the other body May 
3 by Senator YARBOROUGH, of Texas, and 
27 of his colleagues. The omissions were 
included in H.R. 11791, which I intro- 
duced last October, but were removed 
from the bill that became law March 3. 

Although the 1966 law extends nu- 
merous benefits to veterans who have 
served since the Korean war, Mr. Speak- 
er, it falls short of the Korean benefits in 
these ways: 

It does not include on-the-job train- 
ing, on-the-farm training or flight train- 
ing. Despite rising living costs, its edu- 
cational assistance benefits are lower 
than those of the Korean bill. It allows 
only 1 day of education for each day of 
active duty instead of the 14% days of 
education for each day of active duty al- 
lowed under the Korean bill. And it does 
not include the previous provision for 
payment of $1 per month per veteran- 
student to schools for helping defray the 
expenses of preparing and submitting re- 
ports and certifications on such students. 

My amendment would restore these 
missing provisions to the cold war GI 
bill. 

All the Federal programs in our hard- 
fought war on poverty stress the need 
for on-the-job training. It is ridiculous 
to omit this important program from che 
new law. My amendment would allow, 
for full-time on-the-job training, $70 a 
month for a veteran with no dcpendents, 
$85 for one dependent, and $105 for more 
than one dependent. The amounts 
would be scaled down after 4 months. 
The total of allowance and salary could 
not exceed $310 a month. 

We need to do everything possible to 
train qualified American farmers to cope 
with the world food crisis. My amend- 
ment for full-time on-the-farm training 
would allow $95 a month for no depend- 
ents, $110 for one dependent, and $130 
for more than one. Allowances would 
be scaled down after 9 months. 

The United States is confronted by an 
increasingly critical shortage of qualified 
commercial pilots. My amendment 
would pay 75 percent of tuition costs for 
flight training. 

Under the present law, post-Korea vet- 
erans attending colleges and universities 
are eligible for $100 a month allowance 
if they are single, $125 if they are mar- 
ried, and $150 if they have two or more 
dependents. This is hardly fair, since 
the allowances under the law passed for 
Korean veterans in 1952 were $110, $135, 
and $160. My amendment would in- 
crease the allowances to their previous 
levels. 

Mr. Speaker, ours is a wealthier Na- 
tion now than it was during the Korean 
war. The military service of the men 
and women in our Armed Forces today, 
in Vietnam and other world trouble spots, 
requires no less dedication than was re- 
quired then. What excuse can we find 
for doing less for today's veterans? 

The answer is clear that there is no 
excuse. Congress should take corrective 
action before this session ends. 


HANOI JEOPARDIZES WORLD PEACE 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to join in the bipartisan resolu- 
tion sponsored by my distinguished col- 
leagues, the gentlemen from New York 
[Mr. Rem] and Massachusetts (Mr. 
Morse] expressing the grave concern of 
the U.S. Congress over the outrageous 
threats of the North Vietnamese Govern- 
ment to try American airmen as war 
criminals. 

Two weeks ago, the North Vietnamese 
Government marched American airmen 
through the streets of Hanoi, This in it- 
self was a violation of the rules of war 
and an offense against common decency, 
but Hanoi has gone even further by 
threatening to try these men as “war 
criminals.” 

This could represent a very grave turn 
in the war in Vietnam. Many American 
soldiers are being held as prisoners in 
the north today. We are not sure of the 
number, because the North Vietnamese 
will not tell us. They have refused to 
disclose their names, refused to let the 
International Red Cross see them, and 
refused to let mail or packages through 
to where they are being held. 

These young Americans are not war 
criminals by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. They were following the orders of 
superior officers in attacking designated 
military targets. They were doing their 
duty for their country, just as the sol- 
diers of North Vietnam are acting in ac- 
cordance with their duty, as defined by 
their leaders. This is the oldest tradi- 
tion of war. 

The rules of war specifically forbid the 
trials the North Vietnamese have threat- 
ened. Article 13 of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, which the government of Hanoi 
signed in 1957, provides that prisoners 
of war should be protected against re- 
prisal for acts performed in the line of 
duty. 

If the North Vietnamese act—in viola- 
tion of international law and in viola- 
tion of the solemn covenant that they 
themselves signed at Geneva scarcely 9 
years ago—the gravest consequences 
could result. I hope they think very 
carefully indeed before taking this bar- 
baric action. 

At the same time, we will continue to 
make sure that our allies observe the 
prisoner of war conventions. In the 
past, there have been disturbing reports 
out of South Vietnam that Communist 
prisoners have received brutal treatment 
from the South Vietnamese. 

In recent months, however, we are told 
that the South Vietnamese are observ- 
ing the prisoner of war conventions, and 
allowing the Red Cross to use its good 
offices to help captured soldiers. 

I hope that the North Vietnamese will 
not do the dangerous, desperate thing 
they are contemplating. They should 
be wise enough to know that it could 
exhaust the last remnant of tolerance of 
the American people and foreclose the 
last hope for a peaceful settlement. 
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CULVER CALLS FOR END TO AIR- 
LINE STRIKE 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CULVER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuation of the present airline strike, 
which is now in its 14th day, poses in- 
creasing threats to the economy and 
security of our Nation, and it is critical 
that normal air service be resumed as 
quickly as possible. 

The interruption of vital transporta- 
tion and communication networks 
caused by the strike has gone beyond 
mere nuisance, and is particularly se- 
rious in view of the critical situation in 
Vietnam. The economic interdepend- 
ence of all sections of the country and all 
segments of the population require the 
efficient movement of personnel and 
materials within the United States, yet 
60 percent of all passengers and 70 per- 
cent of all airmail is dependent upon the 
five airlines which are not now operating. 
The strike is costing an estimated $7 
million a day, and total losses are al- 
ready approaching the $100 million 
mark. 

Negotiations began in this airline labor 
dispute almost a year ago, in August 
1965. When no agreement could be 
reached through regular channels, the 
President appointed an Emergency 
Mediation Board to find the facts in the 
case and make recommendations for a 
settlement. 

On the basis of subsequent hearings, 
that Board recommended an increase 
which would bring wages for airline 
mechanics in the coming year to $3.64 
an hour or $650 a month without over- 
time—well above the wages in manu- 
facturing or retail trade. 

The carriers accepted the emergency 
board recommendations and went above 
them in offering a contract to the union. 
The union, however, is holding out for 
higher wages which, if granted, would 
trigger an inflationary wage-price spiral 
with harmful economic consequences for 
all, including members of other labor 
unions. At the same time, the machin- 
ists are protecting themselves against 
this inflation by insisting upon a one- 
way escalator clause. 

The International Association of 
Machinists is asking for wages almost 
§ times greater than the administration’s 
anti-inflationary guidelines, and Mr. 
Walter Heller, the former Chairman of 
the Council of Economie Advisers who 
was instrumental in establishing these 
guidelines, has called the union’s de- 
mands “injurious to the national inter- 
est.” 

No one sector of the economy can be 
individually blamed for present infla- 
tionary pressures. I opposed statements 
by spokesmen of the administration 
which could be construed as placing such 
responsibility on the American farmer, 
and I am equally opposed to suggestions 
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that the American workingman is re- 
sponsible for high prices. However, 
when one union makes demands as ex- 
cessive as those being proposed and in- 
sisted upon by the IAM, then the fiood- 
gate is opened wide and the economic 
stability of the Nation is clearly at stake. 

I have, therefore, contacted the presi- 
dent of the IAM, P. L. Siemiller, urging 
him to call off the strike and return to 
work so that further mediation can 
proceed in a calm and reasoned manner. 
I have further urged that the leadership 
of the union modify its wage demands to 
avoid the inflationary consequences 
which would inevitably occur. 

Basic responsibility to the public in 
this matter rests with the union and the 
airlines, and I am hopeful that they will 
demonstrate the necessary industrial 
statesmanship to settle the dispute 
within the system of free collective bar- 
gaining, so as to avoid the necessity of 
forced inflationary as well as labor-man- 
agement controls to protect the national 
interest and maintain a healthy and 
stable economy. 

I do not favor compulsory arbitration, 
but some means of assuring a fair settle- 
ment without damage to the public in- 
terest must be found. Earlier this week, 
I urged President Johnson to use his good 
offices to settle the strike. 

Last January, in his state of the Union 
message, President Johnson told us that 
he would submit recommendations to 
deal with strikes which threaten irrep- 
arable damage to the national interest. 
Such action can no longer be delayed, 
and I have urged the President to submit 
his proposals now, so that the Congress 
can examine the possibilities for legisla- 
tion in this critical area this year. 


WAGE BOARD BILL 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill for the 
purpose of bringing uniformity into the 
method of determining rates of pay for 
the so-called blue-collar workers of the 
Federal Government. This uniformity 
would be accomplished by the establish- 
ment of a Federal Wage Board, to be 
known as the Federal Departmental 
Wage Board, which would develop and 
maintain a uniform system of surveying 
pay rates for comparable jobs in private 
industry. Employee organizations would 
be represented at every level of respon- 
sibility in the wage determination sys- 
tem proposed in this bill. 

My bill represents a need for legisla- 
tion of this type; a need which has come 
about because of inequities in rates in 
different Federal agencies. These in- 
equities have been increasingly empha- 
sized by the lack of uniformity which 
would provide fair and equal compensa- 
tion for skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled 
manual positions throughout the Federal 
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service. It is impossible to remove these 
inequities because each Government 
agency which administers its own wage- 
fixing program believes it to be the one 
that is appropriate for its needs. As a 
result the analysis of wage-rate data 
obtained from private industry is made 
on different assumptions and by varying 
methods which have resulted in some in- 
stances in sizable differentials in rates 
for the same positions existing in dif- 
ferent Government agencies. 

It is evident that if all employees, par- 
ticularly within given geographic areas, 
are to be equitably compensated regard- 
less of the employing agency, a uniform 
wage board program must be created, 
and such a program must function on a 
Government-wide basis. 

Development of a system of fixing wage 
rates for these blue-collar positions has 
a long history which begins with legisla- 
tion enacted in 1862 to authorize the 
Navy Department to establish pay rates 
for the various crafts and trades in the 
navy yards. That system was based 
upon the principle of fixing rates in re- 
lation to the prevailing rates for com- 
parable work in private industry in the 
geographic area in which a navy yard 
was situated. 

The responsibility of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies for determining these 
rates was broadened in 1955 when a con- 
siderable number of these positions, 
formerly subject to the Classification Act, 
were required to be compensated on the 
bases of administrative wage determina- 
tions. During the subsequent 11 years 
the inequities in wage rates for these jobs 
have been increased so that employees 
performing identical duties in different 
agencies in the same geographic area 
receive 50 or 60 cents an hour more or 
less than their fellow employees in an- 
other agency in the same area. 

The bill which I have introduced would 
insure uniformity in the governmental 
wage-fixing procedure, first by the estab- 
lishment of a Federal departmental 
Wage Board composed of five members 
to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor. Two of the five members would 
represent bona fide employee organiza- 
tions having substantial membership in 
the Federal Civil Service. Wage review 
committees having an equal representa- 
tion of leading Federal agencies and 
labor organizations would supplement 
the functioning of the Departmental 
Wage Board by adjudicating appeals 
from disputes referred to the wage board 
for determination. These committees 
would also make the final determination 
of wage rates. There would also be an 
Employee Advisory Committee, desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Labor, which 
would include members holding non- 
supervisory wage board positions as well 
as members representing bona fide em- 
ployee organizations. 

The departmental wage board would 
have the paramount responsibility for 
developing and maintaining a uniform 
system of wage determination. In so 
doing the board would prepare, with the 
advice of the departments, systems for 
placing positions in the proper grades, 
and would develop a job evaluation plan 
to determine the relative value of the 
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duties, responsibilities, and qualification 
requirements of each wage board posi- 
tion. 

Wage survey data would be obtained by 
means of wage surveys conducted by the 
wage board and from surveys conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Wage 
surveys would be required to be made at 
least every 12 months. Wage surveys 
would ordinarily be conducted by one 
survey team in each wage board district. 
Each wage board district would comprise 
an area sufficiently large to obtain ade- 
quate wage data which would represent 
large-scale industries or conditions which 
are more nearly comparable to employ- 
ment in the Federal service. Each sur- 
vey team is to include at least one mem- 
ber representing one or more employee 
organization affected by the survey. 

When each wage survey has been com- 
pleted, the wage data are to be reviewed 
for accuracy and then forwarded to the 
wage board in Washington for suitable 
analysis and to determine adjustments 
which may be required in wage rate 
schedules. 

Wage board employees would be given 
assurance of uniform application of a 
differential for night work. Uniform 
provision also is to be made for proper 
compensation for hazardous duties in 
formulating wage board determinations 
and would also include uniform applica- 
tion of an overtime rate of 144 times the 
hourly rate for work required in excess 
of 8 hours in a day. Work on a holiday 
would be compensated at the rate of 2½ 
times the regular hourly rates. 


ALLIES OF POOR 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poot] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I feel it is 
worthy of notation that among the hun- 
dreds of communities participating in 
the struggle against poverty under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Dallas 
shares in the integrity shown in a re- 
cent audit that not one instance of un- 
lawful use of funds by a local community 
action agency in the State of Texas has 
been discovered. Such a fine record is 
further noted in the entire five-State 
Southwest region. This is an achieve- 
ment which all Texans can point to with 
pride. 

Furthermore, the program for legal aid 
for Dallas, conducted by Southern Meth- 
odist University has gained the complete 
cooperation of all bar groups in the city. 
Leaders of the Dallas bar, the junior 
bar, and the criminal bar—in addition to 
the representatives of the areas and 
groups served—will participate on the 
governing board of the program. 

The Dallas County Community Action 
Committee’s board of directors is, indeed, 
made up of some of the most outstanding 
citizens and leaders of Dallas, which pro- 
motes the record of achievement and in- 
tegrity already established. 
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An editorial in the Dallas Times Her- 
ald recently stated the cornerstone of 
the antipoverty is the development of 
self-reliant individuals who can become 
full-fiedged participants in the good life 
of America. Only as we enable deprived 
citizens to have pride, hope, and dignity 
can we bury the Communist agitators, 
the newspaper declares. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities Committee, 
I know for a fact that a basic Communist 
doctrine is appeal to the underprivileged. 
Here in America, the land of plenty, we 
have the resources that all may share 
“the good life.” While I have opposed 
parts of the war on poverty because I be- 
lieve that the State and local authorities 
are best able to handle the problems of 
the underprivileged, I must support the 
theory that each and every human being 
on this earth deserves to learn how to 
provide for himself. It is in the interest 
of all free peoples and our greatest de- 
fense against Communist aggression. 

The editorial referred to follows: 
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The cornerstone of the War on Poverty is 
the development of responsible, self-reliant 
individuals who, through education, training, 
counseling and a helping hand, can become 
full-fledged participants in the good life of 
America. 

It is a distortion to say, as some in our 
midst do, that the War on Poverty is helping 
destroy the very traits it promotes. The easy 
way to attack the problem of the poor is to 
give them just enough of a dole to subsist on 
and hope they will go away. 

The development of economic opportunity 
programs is a great experiment in humani- 
tarianism. One recent speaker said, “You 
have to take the poverty out of the man, not 
the man out of poverty.” That, of course, is 
exactly what the many projects under the 
War on Poverty banner are trying to do. 

The charge made here and there that Com- 
munist agitators rather than civil rights 
movements are the primary causes of riots 
and unrest undoubtedly has some truth in it. 

But the War on Poverty is an ally in the 
war on communism. Only as we enable our 
reprived citizens to have pride, hope and 
dignity can we bury the Communist agitators 
who offer glib solutions. Even in Russia, the 
increasing pressures from the educated and 
freedom-snifiing masses have brought some 
softening of communism's harsh totalitarian- 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
AGENCY 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Mackay] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
actment of the Traffic Safety Act of 1966 
by this 89th Congress will bring an end to 
a long period of neglectful indifference 
to the daily occurrence of death, injury, 
and agony experienced by the American 
people of all ages, in all walks of life and 
throughout our land. 

Since this Congress convened on 
January 9, 1965, more than 70,000 men, 
women, and children have died violent 
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deaths in traffic accidents. The enormity 
of this loss is awesome and awful. 

Committee work has been completed 
on four bills which deal with the three 
main elements of the legislation: Federal 
motor vehicle safety performance 
standards; comprehensive research as to 
the causes of accidents and resulting 
deaths and injuries; and grant-in-aid 
programs aimed at constructing a more 
uniform and safer traffic environment 
throughout the Nation. 

Yet unresolved is the question of what 
office or agency of the National Govern- 
ment will be assigned explicit responsi- 
bility to properly execute the Traffic 
Safety Act of 1966. 

Thirty-one Members of this House and 
15 Members of the Senate have sponsored 
legislation which would establish a Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Agency. Such an 
agency would logically be provided in a 
Department of Transportation. In the 
event such a department is not created 
then a National Traffic Safety Agency 
would be appropriate in the Department 
of Commerce. 

The following article clearly discloses 
how critically important it is that explicit 
responsibility be assigned: 

[From Christian Science Monitor, July 2, 
1966] 
STOP SIGN: Trarric-SareTy PROGRAMS IN U.S. 
HOBBLED BY SHORTAGE OF DATA 
(Brian Justin Hoel) 


Traffic accident research in the United 
States, a basic step in coping with mounting 
highway-safety problems, is menaced by dis- 
organization and disagreement on methods. 

This despite millions of federal, state, and 
local dollars flowing into accident study and 
prevention programs. 

In addition, The Christian Science Monitor 
has found that: 

There are far too few trained safety re- 
searchers; 

Too few accidents are thoroughly re- 
searched from all possible aspects; 

Interstate and intrastate cooperation on 
highway safety is seriously lagging; 

Numerous states have yet to adopt even 
elemenetary safety standards. 

To gather this information, 112 question- 
naires were sent to state, federal, and pri- 
vate authorities in the field. Complete back- 
ground data on accident causes, and age 
groups affected was sought. 

In addition, the National Safety Council, 
the President's Committee for Traffic Safety, 
and the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads were quizzed on the safety measures 
instituted across the nation. 

No questionnaire was completely filled out. 
Only nine questionnaires were returned with 
minimal data. No fewer than 53 question- 
naires were sent back blank with apologies 
from the source—most pointing out the com- 
plexities of accidents and the problems of 
complete investigation. Fifty questionnaires 
were not returned. 

Almost all of the 33 states that replied 
sent what data they did have—usually the 
Standard Summary of Motor Vehicle Traffic 
Accidents upon which the National Safety 
Council bases its annual national summary. 

However, Fred W. Hurd, director of Yale 
University’s Bureau of Highway Traffic, said 
“those who are experienced in the traffic- 
accident prevention field would have little 
confidence in the summary.” 

Even the states which reported their own 
findings were not satisfied with them. Vern 
L. Hill, director of the Oregon Department 
of Motor Vehicles, said, So few of all traffic 
accidents are investigated by police. For 
that reason, we place very little credence on 
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the ‘prime causative factor’ table included in 
this summary... . Too much of our acci- 
dent statistics are of little significance.” 
This dearth of information must be viewed 
against rising public concern stirred by re- 
cent auto-safety hearings in Washington. 


COORDINATION LACKING 


Just last March President Johnson intro- 
duced a $700 million traffic safety bill. It 
calls for six years of research to make auto- 
mobiles and highways safer. Passed by the 
Senate and now before the House, the bill is 
further evidence that the federal govern- 
ment considers it must provide leadership in 
this crucial field. 

“The toll of Americans killed . . [in 
highway accidents] since the introduction 
of the automobile is truly unbelievable,” 
said Mr. Johnson. “It is 1.5 million—more 
than all the combat deaths suffered in all 
our wars.” 

Last year, he said, 49,000 Americans were 
killed in automobile accidents. 

“The carnage on the highways must be ar- 
rested,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“The weakness of our present highway 
safety program must be corrected: 

“Our knowledge of causes is grossly in- 
adequate. Expert opinion is frequently con- 
tradictory and confusing. 

“Existing safety programs are widely dis- 
persed. Government and private efforts 
proceed separately, without effective coordi- 
nation. 

“There is no clear assignment of respon- 
sibility at the federal level. 

“The allocation of our resources to high- 
way safety is inadequate. 

“Neither private industry nor government 
Officials concerned with automotive trans- 
portation have made safety first among their 
priorities. Yet we know that expensive free- 
ways, powerful engines, and smooth exte- 
riors will not stop the massacre on our roads.” 

Says Mr. Hurd of Yale: 

“One of the most frustrating problems we 
have in solving the highway safety problem 
is the lack of accurate information on the 
principal causes of accidents. Those who in- 
vestigate accidents attempt to indicate the 
cause [or causes] on the report form but in 
most cases this a matter of opinion and 
is often prejudiced.” 


INVESTIGATION TEAMS 


Mr. Hurd does not blame present methods 
of traffic-accident reporting by police. 

“The truth of the matter,” he says, is that 
accident causes are a very complex combina- 
tion of failures and events. The driver is 
usually blamed because he is in command 
of the situation. At the same time, a slightly 
different vehicle-operating characteristic or 
elimination of the physical cause of the col- 
lision may have permitted a driver to avoid 
an accident.” 

It was to combat the deficiency in gather- 
ing data on accidents that President John- 
son in March ordered the Department of 
Commerce to establish accident investigation 
teams to “bring us a new understanding of 
highway accident and their causes.” 

These teams have not yet been organized, 
and it has not been decided how they will 
go about collecting the data, says Paul Sit- 
ton, director of the department's office of 
transportation programs. 

PERSONNEL SHORTAGE 

He says, however, that there will be no 
“crash program” and that two or three teams 
will be established first to develop reporting 
techniques. 

He hopes the team approach will show re- 
sults within three or four years. But private 
researchers are skeptical that sufficient mean- 
ingful information can be gathered in that 
time. 

J. Stannard Baker, director of research and 
development for Northwestern University’s 
Traffic Institute, finds a basic lack of people 
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sufficiently trained to carry out thorough 
traffic-accident investigations. 

A college course, Mr, Baker says, must be 
developed to train investigators. He says 
they must have some understanding of en- 
gineering, medicine, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy. And, he says, they must have time to 
gain experience. He estimates it will take at 
least 25 years to glean meaningful results 
through the use of these teams, 


BASIC COMPONENTS 


In the meantime, the National Safety 
Council and most of the others contacted felt 
the nation and the states must push forward 
with those safety programs on which there 
already is ent. 

The President's Committee for Traffic Safe- 
ty, formed in 1946 to enlist specific public 
support in this campaign, spotlights the 
driver: 

“The basic components of the traffic sys- 
tem are the driver, the vehicle, and the en- 
vironment. In any given situation, the ve- 
hicle and environment are relatively fixed. 

“In the seconds before an accident, there 
is no way to change the steering character- 
istics of the vehicle or the grade of the road. 

“Only the driver, as the plastic element of 
the three, may be able to compensate for 
existing deficiencies in the vehicle or the 
environment and in the actions of other 
drivers who may be contributing to the acci- 
dent situation.” 

For this reason, most researchers said that 
in addition to the need for research there 
must be immediate, rigid enforcement of ex- 
isting state laws—especially those against 
excessive speed and drunken driving. 

Several said there is a great need for uni- 
versal adoption of implied consent laws, 
which enable police to test for drunkenness, 

ENFORCEMENT PROBLEM 

Art Richardson of the Mississippi Depart- 
ment of Public Safety said: “We feel that 
traffic accidents and fatalities can best be 
reduced by more stringent application of en- 
forcement, and a better quality of enforce- 
ment. 

“Unfortunately,” he added, “tighter en- 
forcement of traffic laws is not a very salable 
commodity to the driving public.” 

The breadth of the problem is another 
facet of the challenge. Says Mr. Sitoth: “It 
is very difficult to get 50 states to agree and 
coordinate on a subject filled with so much 
misinformation. It is a federal, not a state, 
problem.” 

Mr. Sitton asserts that “there is a natural 
reluctance on the part of state legislatures 
to enact strict laws against drinking. Too 
much of the evidence against drinking is 
felt by them to be hearsay. 

“And then the liquor industry has a strong 
lobby. Legislators don’t like to buck it. 
This is why we need federal leadership. We 
need to give them overwhelming documen- 
tation which they can point to. This will 
take the pressure off the legislators, and we 
will get better laws and enforcement.” 

ALCOHOL LINKS TRACED 

There is near complete agreement by safety 
experts that alcohol is a prime factor in ac- 
eidents. The National Safety Council, a na- 
tional clearing house for much of the 
available statistical information on driving, 
says state reports, submitted to it show al- 
cohol to be a factor in 12.8 percent of all 
fatal accidents and 7.4 percent of all acci- 
dents. 

The council notes, however, that police of- 
ficers often fail to report the use of alcohol 
unless they have enough evidence to convict. 
The council and many researchers who have 
done autopsy studies say at least 50 percent 
of all fatal accidents involve the use of 
alcohol. 

Some studies indicate that as many as 
eight of every 10 drivers involved in acci- 
dents have been drinking, 
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There is agreement, too, that speed is the 
other key factor in highway accidents. It is 
at least partly to blame in 37.4 percent of 
all fatal accidents, according to the National 
Safety Council, often along with the use of 
alcohol, 

Many safety standards have been proposed 
and outlined for the nation and the states, 
but many have been or are being bypassed. 

Only 16 states, for example, have passed 
implied consent laws. 

Only 32 states require seat belts to be in- 
stalled in new cars. And only 20 states re- 
quire annual motor vehicle inspection. 

In safety legislation now before Congress, 
the Secretary of Commerce is directed to set 
interim safety standards for automobiles by 
Jan. 31, 1967. One year later he must spell 
out the nation’s first permanent safety rules, 
to be revised and modernized every two years 
thereafter. 

Detailed vehicle regulations being consid- 
ered range from lap and shoulder safety belt 
anchors, recessed instrument panels, col- 
lapsible steering columns, safety door latches 
and hinges, flasher signals, safety glass, to 
standards for tire safety. 

The President’s committee has also tar- 
geted human factors—underscoring the dan- 
gers not only of alcohol but of drugs such as 
tranquilizers, antihistamines, and sedatives, 
which threaten alertness and performance. 

Some researchers even raise the question 
of smoking’s effect on driving safety, citing 
as one factor the drugging effects of to- 
bacco’s nicotine. 


AGE FACTOR EXAMINED 


Age is another element frequently raised 
in highway safety discussions. Some sources, 
without documentation, charge older drivers 
with hazardous driving. But statistics from 
the National Safety Council and the World 
Health Organization dispute such conten- 
tions. 

For instance, the National Safety Council 
in its latest issue of Accident Facts reports 
that drivers under 25 are responsible for 30.7 
percent of all accidents—some 35 accidents 
annually per 100 drivers in this age group. 

By comparison, however, these data show 
drivers 70 and over accounting for only 4.7 
percent of all accidents—or 14 per 100 drivers 
per year. In fact, those in this age bracket 
have the lowest accident rate of any age 
group. 

Meanwhile, the need for upgrading re- 
search and information assessment persists, 
if only gradually recognized by public and 
private agencies. 

The National Safety Council for one is 
upgrading its system of reporting. A draft 
Model Traffic Accident Reporting System 
was completed in May and is being discussed 
by traffic experts. 


DETAILED FORMS 


The system will include certain basic in- 
formation on all investigated accidents along 
with additional facts from smaller samples. 
Patrolmen will carry very detailed forms to 
complete at the accident scene. 

“The choice is ours to make,” said the 
President. 

“We build the cars, the trains, the planes, 
the ships, the roads, and the airports. We 
can, if we will, plan their safe and efficient 
use in the decades ahead to improve the 
quality of life for all Americans. 

“Much—much more—remains to be done. 
The people of America deserve an aggressive 
highway safety program.” 


REFORM ELECTION AND CAMPAIGN 
PROCEDURES 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, ROSENTHAL] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation to reform 
our election and campaign procedures. 
This legislation has been drafted by the 
administration and was the subject of a 
Presidential message to the Congress 
on May 26 of this year. 

In that message, the President argued: 

Public confidence in the election process is 
the foundation of public confidence in gov- 
ernment. There is no higher duty of a 
democratic government than to insure that 
confidence. 


For some years, spokesmen in the press 
and in public life have urged electoral 
reform. The soaring costs of campaigns, 
the need for wider political participation, 
and the importance of campaign finance 
disclosures have gained more and more 
attention. The President feels, and I 
agree fully, that there is wide agreement 
in this country on the need to revise 
many of our electoral practices. The 
legislation I am sponsoring today moves 
in that direction. 

The most important provisions in this 
measure deal with political campaigns. 
Campaigns are not merely recurring sub- 
jects for gossip and controversy. They 
are a principal source of public educa- 
tion. We are all aware, however, of the 
degree to which the vitality of this dem- 
ocratic practice is being undercut by the 
realities of wealth. Forty-one years ago 
Congress passed the Federal Corrupt 
Practice Act. Fifteen years later, it 
passed the Hatch Act. These measures 
sought to limit the total amount of allot- 
ment for campaign expenditures. They 
attempted to arouse disclosure of funds. 
They also tried to fix limits on contribu- 
tions. The legal structure established by 
these measures, however, is riddled with 
loopholes. 

Thus, under present law, a national 
committee can raise and spend no more 
than $3 million in any year. But the law 
does not limit the number of commit- 
tees. Likewise, present law restricts 
senatorial candidate expenditures to 
$25,000 and House expenditures to 
$5,000. But again, the number of com- 
mittees that can work on behalf of can- 
didates is unlimited. These loopholes, 
and others, must be closed. I believe 
this measure moves boldly in that di- 
rection. 

It would, for example, require wide dis- 
closures of campaign expenditures. All 
committees supporting candidates would 
be required to report contributions and 
expenses over $100. This provision, in- 
cidentally, would include, for the first 
time, candidates for President and Vice 
President. Coverage of this law would 
be extended to primaries. All gifts to 
Members of the legislative branch over 
$100 would have to be disclosed under 
threat of criminal sanction for failure 
to comply. This provision moves in the 
direction of the strict control presently 
exercised on members of the executive 
branch by the recent Executive Order 
11222 of May 8, 1965. 
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The law would also limit to $5,000 the 
total amount of any single source con- 
tribution to a political campaign. Like- 
wise, we must extend our present pro- 
hibition against political contributions 
by Government contractors to include 
corporate contractors. Presently, cor- 
porations with Government contracts 
can make contributions at the State and 
local level. This loophole must be closed. 

As we seek to curtail the political 
power of big money, we must also mag- 
nify the powers of small contributions. 
My bill, therefore, would permit a special 
tax deduction for contributions up to 
$100 in any election at any level of gov- 
ernment. This single provision can ex- 
pand the democratic base of our electoral 
precedence and can dramatically widen 
the margins of public participation in 
national politics. 

I believe this measure represents a 
giant step forward in the quest for elec- 
toral reform. I also believe we can seek 
steps beyond this legislation. I think, for 
example, that electoral reform should be 
followed by efforts to devise a congres- 
sional code of ethics and to require dis- 
closures by Members of Congress of all 
financial assets and sources of income. 
We must also seek means to limit ef- 
feetively the total amount of expendi- 
ture permissible in a single campaign. 

But this is the first step in what can 
be a crusade to purify our democracy and 
render our institutions more representa- 
tive of our aspirations than of our weak- 
nesses. 


DOCTORS FOR RURAL AREAS 


Mrs, THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WHITE] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
traveling through the rural areas of my 
district, I meet with the people I repre- 
sent to discuss their needs and thoughts. 
I talk with them to determine how I can 
best help them. Again and again, I find 
that the response is the same Help us 
to get a doctor.” In west Texas, and in 
rural areas across the country, people 
cannot receive adequate medical care 
without traveling many miles. In emer- 
gency situations, help may simply be too 
late. Lack of proper diagnosis of serious 
illness may result in a fatal or disabling 
condition which could have been pre- 
vented by proper care early in the illness. 

In rural areas, the absence of a doctor 
presents a grave threat to the way of life 
which is so basic to our country. Being 
near a physician is vital to families, and 
can be the difference between strong 
bodies and life itself or pain, suffering 
and tragedy. Little wonder that lack of 
a doctor is often a reason for moving to 
an urban area. Thus we can identify a 
very real factor in the immigration to our 
cities. Under every rule of fairness and 
just treatment it is vital to our country 
that we provide our rural areas, the back- 
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bone of America, with a chance to survive 
and grow. The great productive capac- 
ity of our country as food and fiber 
producer rests in the hands of people 
who choose to live away from urban 
centers. The spirit of self-reliance still 
thrives in these areas, but we must give 
these people an equal chance to prosper 
and to preserve our heritage. 

The people in rural communities in my 
district deeply concerned with this prob- 
lem had demonstrated, before coming to 
me, that an adequate income for a doctor 
was available, and that the community 
would construct whatever facilities were 
needed. Yet each had failed to attract 
physicians. This is a condition existing 
over all the United States. It is such a 
dire condition that if not resolved soon, 
the people will demand some formal 
Federal program to place physicians in 
the field. I personally believe that there 
are many dedicated physicians who can 
be motivated to serve rural America on 
a private practice basis. I for one prefer 
that private enterprise show that it can 
solve this distrubing deficiency. 

Before the pressures of this neglect be- 
come so great that the public demand 
produces some less desirable alternative, 
I propose a solution now, based on private 
enterprise. I advocate a solution defer- 
ring to local and State government, with 
the Federal Government acting only as 
a catalyst or partner to initiate this ven- 
ture in private practice and service. I 
do not advocate a large bureau, or a 
corps of Federal employees. 

In facing this problem, we can be as 
ostriches and ignore the growing pres- 
sures, or we can meet our responsibilities 
with intelligence and prevention. We 
can in a sense practice preventive medi- 
cine, recognizing the problem, and exer- 
cising a solution now along the lines of 
American principles of private enter- 
prise, rather than wait until the ulti- 
mate stress of the problem overwhelms 
us. 

Today I have introduced a bill which, 
if enacted, will help relieve this short- 
age problem in rural areas with a low- 
cost program. It will enable young 
physicians to practice in these areas and 
follow their ancient role of ministering 
to all people. I am confident that this 
plan will be a benefit to the medical pro- 
fession as well as to rural areas. 

This bill is called the Rural Medical 
Corps Act of 1966. It will enable young 
doctors to practice in these areas com- 
pletely free from Government direction 
or control, but with equipment and fa- 
cilities provided by the community and 
the Public Health Service. Through a 
joint agreement between the State and 
the community, the doctor will be guar- 
anteed an annual gross income, and 
should his actual earnings fall below that 
level the State and local people will cach 
supply one-half of the difference. 

The doctor will contract with the Sur- 
geon General as agent for the local and 
State governments for a 2-year period of 
service, and will be provided with sur- 
plus Government equipment. He will be 
a private practitioner and not subject to 
control by the Government in any way. 
At the end of the 2-year period, the doc- 
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tor may purchase the equipment he has 
used if he decides to remain in the area. 

I believe that this legislation appears 
at a critical time in the history of medi- 
cal care in our country. Such a program 
at this time will help to forestall a crisis. 

Many of the Members of this House 
face this same problem in their districts, 
and I welcome suggestions from my col- 
leagues and from others concerned with 
this issue. I urge prompt action by the 
House to put this plan into effect. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morris] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
ports from the strike front are discour- 
aging. 

The machinists union leaders are lined 
up on one side, and confronting them are 
the airlines, the administration and the 
press. 

They apparently have the solid support 
of the 35,000 striking mechanics, baggage 
handlers, ramp service agents, cleaners, 
storers, and inspectors. 

It might be a fair guess to say that 
the Nation’s 197 million people, minus 
the 35,000 on strike, would urge the 
union to accept the President’s Emer- 
gency Board recommendation that would 
give the union a very generous settle- 
ment. 

Instead of reexamining their position, 
the union leaders are resorting to subter- 
fuge, which has become their hallmark. 
With the heavy power to ground the Na- 
tion’s airliners, the union leaders believe 
they can keep the entire Nation at bay 
until their demands are met down to the 
last penny. 

The leaders of this strike are going to 
their union members for a vote, but with 
no recommendation from them. This 
strategy is transparent. The union vote 
will be negative because in effect that 
is the way the leaders are telling them 
to vote. A negative vote becomes a vote 
of confidence in the union leadership. 
This would serve as a signal to the ad- 
ministration that blocking a settlement 
is a militant membership rather than a 
stubborn union leadership. 

That union leaders have agreed to con- 
duct the vote as quickly as possible. 
They express the hope that it can be 
done in 3 days. But realistically, the 
balloting must be arranged in 231 cities 
and some union sources say this might 
take a full week. 

This means that two-thirds of the Na- 
tion’s domestic airliners remain in their 
hangars; this means that 150,000 tray- 
elers every day will continue to be af- 
fected. And beyond that week, there is 
still little hope of getting approval from 
the union for any kind of settlement 
short of the one they have dictated, with 
their own commas and periods—and dol- 
lar signs, 
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I say that we should act now. It is 
better to act now than to react later 
when we reel under the inflationary im- 
pact of a settlement on the union's terms. 


A PRICE-WAGE ROCKET 


Mrs, THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to address myself to the shameful situa- 
tion created by a few willful men who 
can be likened to dyuamiters preparing 
to blow up a dam high above a sleeping 
town of trusting people. 

I refer to the leaders of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists who are 
making excessive demands on the air- 
lines, are ignoring the pleas of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the needs 
of our men in Vietnam. They are ignor- 
ing the needs of hundreds of thousands 
of travelers and countless businesses 
throughout the Nation. 

If this union, whose 35,000 striking 
members are already among the best paid 
wage earners in the Nation, continues to 
press its demands, we might as well for- 
get about price-wage stability. It will 
not be a price-wage spiral—it will be a 
price-wage rocket. 

Airline workers perform a public serv- 
ice. They have contributed to making 
the U.S. airline industry the most effi- 
cient, the safest and the most economical 
in the world. 

Yet, for 2 weeks, two-thirds of this 
domestic airline capacity in our great 
Nation have been grounded, an industry 
crippled by a few men who put their own 
interests above those of the rest of the 
Nation. 

These men must not forget that while 
they are enjoying a standard of living 
second to none, American fighting men in 
Vietnam, second to none, are defending 
our way of life—and those men in uni- 
form did not inquire in advance about 
pensions or fringe benefits or ask for any 
written guarantees against escalation. 

I want to point out that in my opinion, 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists has been acting in bad faith from 
the very beginning. When President 
Johnson appointed a three-man Emer- 
gency Board, the president of the union 
sent a telegram to the White House which 
said that the Board would be a “total 
waste” of time and taxpayers’ money. 
The union representative stated that in 
all probability any recommendations that 
were to be made by the Board to the 
President would be rejected by the union. 
This was a rather startling attitude even 
to some of the oldtimers in labor. Here 
was a suggestion from the representative 
of the union that the decision which had 
not even been written yet, would in all 
probability be rejected by the union. 

I firmly believe the leaders of this un- 
ion wanted a strike. I firmly believe the 
union does not intend to end this strike, 
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except on its own terms, down to the last 
decimal point, down to the last dotted 
“i,” down to the last crossed “t,” as dic- 
tated by them. Period. 

This is sheer irresponsibility. It is a 
manifest lack of compassion or concern 
for our country. 

I warn these men that their stubborn, 
vacuumlike position is a direct invi- 
tation to enact new legislation that will 
prevent the kind of intolerable situation 
we are faced with today. 

If the IAM demands were to be met, 
we could not continue to ask for restraint 
and moderation from workers in other 
industries. If the IAM demands were 
to be met and they were matched by 
others, do you realize what would hap- 
pen to the cost of living of the Amer- 
ican people? I ask these men to think, 
to reason, to rise above the demands and 
to emerge as statesmen of labor. 

The time to subordinate their inter- 
ests to those of the American economy is 
now—before the strike goes any further. 

Now is the time to end this crippling 
strike. 

Now is the time for the IAM to show 
our men in Vietnam that the union places 
the national welfare first. 

And now is the time to restore vital 
airline services for thousands of travel- 
ers and businesses throughout our Na- 
tion. 

Time is running out and so is the pa- 
tience of the American people. Our Pres- 
ident has done all he can under exist- 
ing law. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that it now falls to us—the legis- 
lative branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment—to go beyond the existing law and 
broaden the President’s power to enable 
him to cope forcefully with the present 
strike situation. 

Congress must move, the President 
must move, the country must move. 


AN UNJUSTIFIED AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, for 2 
weeks the United States has been hobbled 
by an unjustified airline strike. 

Hundreds of thousands of travelers 
have been inconvenienced. Thousands 
of workers have been involuntarily idled. 
The national economy is being severely 
damaged. Many individual businesses 
have suffered disastrous losses. Our 
ability to carry out essential military 
functions has been placed in jeopardy. 

I have received telegrams and letters 
from many public officials and citizens of 
North Carolina expressing concern about 
the situation. I share their concern 
about the serious and harmful effect the 
strike is having on North Carolina and 
the Nation. 

A three-member Presidential Emer- 
gency Board, headed by Senator WAYNE 
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Morse, has recommended a settlement of 
the wage dispute between the airlines 
and the union which would represent an 
estimated $76 million cost to the airlines. 
Under the recommended settlement, an 
airline mechanic would make $3.64 per 
hour during the coming year—about $650 
per month without any overtime. 

The airlines have agreed to accept the 
recommendations of the Presidential 
Board. According to press reports, the 
union negotiators have refused to accept 
the Board’s recommendations and have 
been unwilling to agree to a temporary 
truce so that negotiations can continue 
without further harm to the country’s 
economy. ; 

The President has already exhausted 
the limited legal authority presently 
available to him for dealing with the 
airline strike. The public is growing im- 
patient and the hour is growing late. 

Congress cannot and will not allow 
this situation to continue. If this crip- 
pling strike cannot be resolved through 
voluntary means, then additional legal 
authority must and will be provided to 
protect the public interest. 


ANOTHER CRISIS IN THE TRANS- 
PORTATION INDUSTRY 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Tuck] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are faced with another crisis in the trans- 
portation industry as a result of the 
crippling and paralyzing airline strike 
now in progress. The President yester- 
day told the Nation that the administra- 
tion is working on possible proposals to 
submit to Congress that could be used 
in cases of emergencies that vitally af- 
fect the public interest. I truly hope 
that a reasonable proposal will be forth- 
coming promptly from the White House. 

The laws of this country allow for col- 
lective bargaining. I favor collective 
bargaining. This fundamental right 
must be preserved, but there is not now 
and never has been, and never should be, 
the right to strike against the public in- 
terest. 

Under the present laws, however, the 
Government has no power to order the 
workers to return to their respective 
posts of duty. Almost 100 Senators and 
Congressmen, several Governors and 
scores of mayors have urged the Pres- 
ident to do something about the airline 
strike. The President appears to be do- 
ing all that the law now permits. Thus, 
it is incumbent upon the Congress to 
act, and to act with dispatch. 

This critical situation must be dealt 
with firmly and resolutely. 

The union is plainly stalling. It has 
proposed recessing immediately for a 
week while a membership vote is taken, 
This procedure is pointless and is un- 
questionably a delaying tactic. The price 
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to the public is intolerable. There is no 
agreement to be voted upon. Such pro- 
cedures make a farce of collective bar- 
gaining. This is nothing but an effort on 
the part of the union tyrants to terrify 
and frighten the public into demanding 
of the airplane companies a settlement 
on the terms laid down by these ruthless 
and heartless czars. 

Despite the fundamental principles in- 
volved in collective bargaining, the right 
to strike is not absolute. Those who ac- 
cept employment in public utilities as- 
sume and owe an obligation to the public 
to continue in their employment until 
suitable relief can be obtained. They 
have no right to recklessly cut off public 
utilities such as power, light, transporta- 
tion, and services of that nature which 
are essential to the general welfare and 
to the health, happiness, and safety, if 
not indeed the very lives, of our people. 

This is a sound doctrine and it is not 
new to me. I faced a similar situation 
during my term as chief executive of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. On one oc- 
casion, I found it necessary in the pub- 
lic interest to call into immediate service 
the unorganized State militia of the 
Commonwealth in order to continue the 
generation of electricity by a large power 
company serving three-fourths of our 
State. I found that my action in so 
doing was not only pleasing to an over- 
whelming majority of the people, but 
even the union members themselves for 
the most part showed a willingness to co- 
operate because they realized that they, 
as individual members, did not want to be 
a party to human suffering and incon- 
venience. 

After this crisis was solved, I called 
the General Assembly of Virginia into 
extraordinary session and laid before 
them a recommendation which resulted 
in the enactment of Virginia’s present 
public utilities labor relations act. This 
law has worked very satisfactorily, and 
Virginia did not, during that 4-year 
period, suffer 1 minute’s interruption of 
service of any public utility. 

In the current airline strike, these un- 
ion leaders clearly appear to have come 
to the conference table in bad faith. 
They deserve and no doubt will receive 
the condemnation of the enraged public, 
who have become tired of these union 
shenanigans and who will rise up in 
righteous indignation and demand that 
those responsible for this situation be 
brought before the bar of the courts, as 
well as the bar of public opinion. These 
machinist union leaders will some day 
have to answer to their own brethren for 
their faults and misdeeds. 

If these men are deaf to reason, they 
must be made to look at the realities. As 
Members of the Congress, we cannot re- 
main mute and silent while the country 
suffers. We must meet this responsi- 
bility and our voices must be heard with 
clearly worded legislation that will make 
known to all our intentions as public 
servants. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New Mexico [Mr. WALKER], is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WALKER of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to voice my con- 
cern about the increasing gravity of the 
airline strike. 

I have been contacted by various civic 
and business leaders from across New 
Mexico, and especially from Albuquer- 
que. As you are aware, Mr. Speaker, my 
State has many defense installations 
which play a vital role in the security of 
this great Nation. And our situation is 
somewhat unique inasmuch as my State 
is served by only one transcontinental 
airline company. Over the past several 
years, I have worked with New Mexico 
leaders in an effort to get additional 
flights into and out of Albuquerque, but 
thus far have been unsuccessful. I 
think the current adverse conditions 
point to the need of increased flights 
into my State. 

This is not to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
New Mexico has been left completely 
without air service, but it has been only 
through the concern for the public wel- 
fare exhibited by the other airline’s offi- 
cials and employees which has kept my 
State and its economy from becoming a 
complete shambles and I commend them 
for their cooperation. 

But to focus on the more immediate 
problem, Mr. Speaker, this strike is hav- 
ing a serious impact on the New Mexico 
economy, and is obstructing the work 
being done on vital Government con- 
tracts which affect our military prepar- 
edness. I have contacted both the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of Labor Wirtz. I 
have urged that they use all the power 
and prestige of their respective offices to 
bring about a quick settlement of this 
strike. They have assured me that they 
have done so and would continue in their 
efforts. I am confident that they are 
doing their best. The President has ap- 
pointed a special commission to make 
recommendations within his expressed 
guidelines of 3.2 percent and what is 
needed now, Mr. Speaker, is cooperation 
and a sense of public responsibility by 
the contesting parties to accept a settle- 
ment within that framework. 

I am a firm believer in the process of 
collective bargaining, but when either of 
the parties displays a lack of regard for 
the public interest, and such action cre- 
ates a national emergency, I say that 
party is not living up to its responsibility. 
When such a situation exists and the 
President is forced to take actions which 
would not be warranted under collective 
bargaining in good faith, I say that such 
an action is a direct consequence of their 
lack of public responsibility. 

I realize that—as has been pointed out 
by some of my distinguished colleagues— 
this strike once again points to the need 
for new strike legislation which would 
give the President more effective means 
than he presently has for settling such 
disputes. But such proposals are not 
going to settle the present strike; there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I once again respect- 
fully urge the President to use the power 
and prestige of his office to bring about 
a quick and equitable settlement to this 
crippling strike. 


July 21, 1966 


GOVERNMENTAL PRESSURE ON 
PRICES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
an editorial in the New York Times, July 
15, 1966, brought out very forcefully 
some of the points I have tried to make 
in the past about wage-price guidelines 
and applied them to the recent molyb- 
denum price increase. This increase of 
approximately 5 percent in the price of 
molybdenum, an important metal in the 
steelmaking process, was rescinded by 
the industry in the face of administra- 
tion pressure. This action raises 
weighty questions of both procedure and 
substance in the application of the guide- 
lines which deserve more consideration 
than they have received. 

First, I will discuss how the price of 
molybdenum was kept down, saving until 
later the consideration of whether the 
price should have been frozen. From 
the point of view of those of us on both 
sides of the aisle who are interested in 
fair and equitable procedures, this in- 
cident is very disturbing. For one thing, 
the guideposts have never been author- 
ized by either House of Congress. They 
are an invention of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy enforced totally without legis- 
lative sanction, They are designed as 
a temporary stopgap measure to give 
the impression to the American public 
that the administration is sincere in its 
attempt to hold back inflation, This 
is nothing but image building. If this 
administration were really interested in 
fighting inflation, it could have reduced 
nonessential civilian expenditures and 
avoided priming the pump of an already 
overheated economy by increasing the 
cash deficit from $1.5 billion in the third 
quarter of 1965 to $4.2 billion in the first 
quarter of 1966. Instead of cutting non- 
essential Federal expenditures, this ad- 
ministration preferred to aim sporadic 
blows at selected industries who had 
dared respond to the pressures of excess 
demand generated by Federal spending. 

Here is the real problem which the 
Congress should investigate. If the Con- 
gress should ever decide to authorize 
such intervention of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in business decisions, and I 
sincerely hope we will not, there is a 
need for proper procedures, so that both 
sides get their “day in court.” At the 
present time, the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers can utilize the 
press resources of the Executive Office 
of the President to present the Govern- 
ment’s case to the American people. A 
business executive could not hope to 
duplicate the coverage that any member 
of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers gets when attacking business 
leadership. This imbalance must be 
corrected by the establishment of a pub- 
lic forum where charges and counter- 
charges about prices can receive proper 
attention. Let me make this clear—1 
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do not think the Government has any 
business interfering with private eco- 
nomic decisionmaking, except to estab- 
lish and maintain essentials of a market 
system—fair weights and measures, and 
workable competition in the market. 
But if the Government must interfere, 
orderly procedures for such intervention 
must be established in order to avoid 
complete chaos, 

Did the administration follow fair 
procedures in dealing with the molyb- 
denum producers? The answer to this 
question is cloudy, to say the least. 
Gardner Ackley publicly condemned 
American Metal Climax Co. for raising 
prices. After the price increase was re- 
scinded, A. A. Sawyer, Jr., the president 
of the Molybdenum Division of Ameri- 
can Metal Climax Co., stated: 

The company continues to believe an in- 
crease in molybdenum prices is justified, 
and, in fact, is necessary to assure adequate 
future supplies to meet rapidly growing re- 
quirements. (Wall Street Journal, July 14, 
1966.) 


Why then did he rescind the price in- 
crease, Mr. Speaker? What forms of 
pressure were brought to bear by the 
administration? Was it the threat of 
stockpile dumping, or antitrust action, or 
Internal Revenue audit, or what, that 
rolled back the price increase? Mr. 
Speaker, I think the Congress has the 
right to know how the administration 
convinced the molybdenum industry that 
the “public interest” would be served if 
the price increase were rescinded. 

There is an undertone to this which I 
find even more disturbing. Evidently, 
the reason that the administration be- 
gan a public outcry about the price in- 
crease was that it had not been notified 
of the increase in advance. It is bad 
enough when the Executive Office of the 
President publicly intervenes in eco- 
nomic decisionmaking. But I must pro- 
test when economic decisions are made 
according to political criteria behind 
closed doors, without any of the safe- 
guards that open discussion and debate 
can provide. It is regrettable that even 
these safeguards were not always present 
in the recent price confrontations. If 
the guidelines are to be enforced without 
statutory authorization, at least let them 
be enforced in public. The advent of 
joint industry-business planning on 
prices is a dangerous step toward to- 
talitarianism, that is the concentration 
of political and economic power in the 
same hands, and a step which every 
Member of this body should resist. 

Mr. Speaker, we have examined the 
question of how the molybdenum price 
increase was retracted, and concluded 
that the matter deserves a great deal 
more investigation by appropriate con- 
gressional committees than it has so far 
received. We have overlooked until now 
the question of whether molybdenum’s 
price should have been frozen by ad- 
ministration pressure. The problem of 
molybdenum was simply that present 
supply is inadequate for the high level 
of demand—stimulated in large part by 
excessive Federal spending, This ad- 
ministration has short circuited the sig- 
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nals provided by the market to direct in- 
vestment into the most productive en- 
deavors. When a commodity is in short 
supply, its price should rise—to ration 
available supplies among various users, 
to encourage low-priority users to turn 
to substitutes for the commodity, and to 
encourage additional output and invest- 
ment in the industry. By keeping the 
price down, the administration has made 
it seem unnecessary to invest in molyb- 
denum production or conserve the sup- 
plies of this scarce metal. This is a po- 
litical interference with the allocative 
function of prices that can only perpet- 
uate the existing shortage of molyb- 
denum. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would ask, as 
this editorial does, Why Molybdenum?” 
Was the increase of the wholesale price 
index of 3.7 percent from April 1965 to 
April 1966 due entirely to molybdenum? 
The answer is an obvious “No.” Why 
was this price increase singled out for 
condemnation by the administration? 
Why not sulfur, coal, or tires? The an- 
swer suggested by this editorial is an 
ominous one. Molybdenum was chosen 
as a target because the administration 
wanted to convince labor of its sincerity 
about the guideposts, and the molyb- 
denum price increase was a timely op- 
portunity to give this impression. The 
inequity of this procedure should need 
no explanation. When political consid- 
erations of this sort influence what 
should be an economic decision, the eco- 
nomic results can be disastrous. 

It is my hope that my colleagues will 
be willing to have this matter looked 
into more closely by the appropriate con- 
gressional committees. The problems of 
procedure, efficiency, and equity raised 
by the extralegal enforcement of these 
guidelines cannot be made to disappear 
by the rambling invocation of the “pub- 
lic interest” which have become so fash- 
ionable in Washington these days. By 
unanimous consent, I would like to sub- 
mit the editorial for the Recor at this 
point: 

[From the New York Times, July 15, 1966] 

ROLLBACK ON MOLYBDENUM 

In forcing the cancellation of a 5 percent 
price increase posted by producers of molyb- 
denum, the Administration has served no- 
tice that it does not.intend to abandon the 
controversial wage-price guideposts in its 
war against inflation, 

Over the past few months there had been 
considerable confusion about the Adminis- 
tration’s position. Prices have been in- 
creased in several areas—in shoes, coal, sul- 
phur and tires—without so much as a mur- 
mur of criticism. In May, Secretary of Com- 
merce John T. Connor let it be known that 
the Administration would no longer engage 
in “public confrontation” with industry of 
the sort that created so much resentment 
and uncertainty last year. 

Instead, Government officials took to hold- 
ing private consultations with businessmen, 
convinced that it was easier to persuade in- 
dustry to exercise moderation before raising 
prices than to use pressure to force a rollback 
after prices have been raised. 

The successful and publicized effort 
against the molybdenum producers removes 
the suspicion that the Administration was 
weakening in its adherence to the guideposts. 
But its action raises fresh questions about 
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fairness in applying them as well as about 
their effectiveness in curbing inflation. 

Chairman Gardner Ackley of the Council 
of Economic Advisers publicly attacked 
American Metal Climax for raising the price 
of molybdenum without informing the Gov- 
ernment, suggesting that prior consultation 
might have resulted in a partial increase 
rather than a complete rollback. And Ad- 
ministration officials freely admit that they 
brought pressure on the molybdenum price 
increase to impress labor; but they remain 
conspicuously reluctant to impress business 
by combating unjustified wage demands. 

This arbitrary and capricious use of the 
guideposts stems largely from the Adminis- 
tration’s failure to take more direct action 
to curb mounting inflationary pressure. In 
the absence of a tax increase, the guideposts, 
which are of real value in stressing the im- 
portance of considering the public interest 
in private price and wage decisions, have 
been called upon to act as a disguised form 
of wage and price control. The Administra- 
tlon may make use of them to score occa- 
sional victories, as it has in molybdenum. 
But the rise of industrial prices to date and 
the prospect of large-scale increase in wage 
demands makes them an inadequate weapon 
for fighting inflation. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Bow (at the 
request of Mr. Berrs), for Monday, 
July 25, and Tuesday, July 26; on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Micuet, for 15 minutes, Monday, 
July 25; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Morse (at the request of Mr. 
McEwen), for 30 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter and all Mem- 
bers may have 2 legislative days to ex- 
tend their remarks on the same subject 
matter. 

Mr. WALKER of New Mexico, for 5 min- 
utes, today; to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Corman, for 40 minutes, July 25; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McEwen) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. COLLIER, 

Mr. PELLY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. THomas) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Focarty in two instances. 

Mr. Love. 

Mr. BOLAND. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 8523. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Aviation Agency to un- 
dertake a comprehensive study of high-speed 
ground transportation to Dulles Internation- 
al Airport, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2948. An act to set aside certain lands in 
Montana for the Indians of the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead 
Reservation, Mont. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 


H.R. 318. An act to amend section 4071 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 25, 1966, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2578. A letter from the Governor, Farm 
Credit Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to delete the interest 
rate limitation on debentures issued by Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

2579. A letter from the Director, Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
transmitting the 18th annual report of the 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

2580. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting supplemental informa- 
tion regarding anticipated participation by 
foreign countries and by private industries 
at the Inter-American Cultural and Trade 
Center in Dade County, Fla., pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 89-355; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2581. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report of activities 
carried on by the Geological Survey during 
the period January 1 to June 30, 1966, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 87-626; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

2582. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting a letter from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated June 20, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a letter report on Yale water 
supply facilities, Keystone Reservoir, Okla., 
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in final response to an item in section 209 of 
the Flood Control Act approved October 23, 
1962; to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PIRNIE: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 7973. A bill to amend section 
4339 of title 10, United States Code (Rept. 
No. 1750). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MOORE: Committee, on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3671. A bill for the relief of Giuseppina 
Restivo; with amendment (Rept. No. 1751). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 7671. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Zofla Suchecka; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1752). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. KING of New York: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 10656. A bill for the relief 
of Kimberly Ann Yang; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1753). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11347. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Anna Piotrowski, formerly Czeslawa Marek; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1754). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KING of New York: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 11844. A bill for the relief 
of Maria Guiseppina Innalfo Feole; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1755). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S. 146. An act for the relief of 
Delma S. Pozas (Rept. No. 1756). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 196. An act for the relief of Georges 
Fraise; with amendment (Rept. No. 1757). 
Roferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 642. An act for the relief of Chung 
K. Won; with amendment (Rept. No. 1758). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 99. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the suspen- 
sion of deportation of certain aliens (Rept. 
No. 1759). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 16413. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 16414. A bill to prohibit desecration of 

the flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 16415. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 16416. A bill to establish the Channel 
Islands National Park, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16417. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for chiropractors’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 16418. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 16419. A bill to establish a nationwide 
system of trails, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 16420. A bill to authorize on-the-job 
training programs, on-the-farm training pro- 
grams, and certain flight training under 
chapter 34 of title 38, United States Code, 
to increase the educational assistance allow- 
ances paid under such chapter, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 16421. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H.R. 16422. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 16423. A bill to amend the tort claims 
procedure contained in title 28 of the United 
States Code to provide that the United States 
shall be immune from suits for tort claims 
by individuals confined in Federal penal or 
correctional institutions arising out of acts 
or omissions of Government employees in 
the operation or management of such insti- 
tutions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 16424. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 16425. A bill to establish the Channel 
Islands National Park, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 16426. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 16427. A bill to improve the safety 
of railroad transportation under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 16428. A bill to revise the Federal 
election laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

H.R. 16429. A bill to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce by preventing the 
use of unfair or deceptive methods of pack- 
aging or labeling of certain consumer com- 
modities distributed in such commerce, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 16430. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to make the edu- 
cational assistance program under that title 
as broad as the program provided for 
Korean conflict veterans, to increase the 
allowances payable to veterans participating 
in such program, to make educational assist- 
ance available to the children of veterans 
having service-connected disabilities rated 
at 50 percent or more, and to provide for 
compensatory payments to certain veterans 
who obtained their education before the edu- 
cational assistance program of title 38 be- 
came effective; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 16431. A bill to prohibit desecration 
of the flag; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. i 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 16432. A bill to liberalize the provi- 
sions of title 38, United States Code, relating 
to the reinstatement and renewal of term 
policies of national service and U.S. Govern- 
ment life insurance; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 16433. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38 of the United States Code so as to 
provide that certain social security benefits 
may be waived and not counted as income 
under that section; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE of Texas: 

H.R. 16434. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act by adding a new title X 
thereto which will establish a program to 
provide doctors in rural areas of need; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 16435. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 16436. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H.R. 16437. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 16438. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 16439. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 16440. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, LENNON: 

H.R. 16441. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
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technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. HAGAN of Georgia: 

H.R. 16442. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 16443. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, SIKES: 

H.R. 16444. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 16445. A bill to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed Forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 16446. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to permit grants under 
title VI of that act to be used for self-care 
facilities in hospitals, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 16447. A bill to establish an emer- 
gency program of direct Federal assistance 
in the form of grants and loans to certain 
hospitals in critical need of new beds and 
related facilities in order to meet the de- 
mands for service resulting from new and 
expanded Federal programs; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 16448. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide for the pay- 
ment of an aid and attendance allowance to 
certain individuals with severe service-con- 
nected disabilities; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI; 

H.R. 16449. A bill creating a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 16460. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 16451. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 16452. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 16453. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 16454. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by 
providing for an adequate supply of lead 
and zine for consumption in the United 
States from domestic and foreign sources, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 16455. A bill to amend the Public 

Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
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lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 

National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. POAGE: 

H. J. Res. 1217. Joint resolution to delete 
the interest rate limitation on debentures is- 
sued by Federal intermediate credit banks; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H. J. Res. 1218. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the first week in 
September of each year as “National Voter 
Registration Week"; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 846. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for a permanent United Nations 
peacekeeping force; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H. Con. Res. 847. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H. Con. Res. 848. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on the hold- 
ing of elections in South Vietnam; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. Con. Res. 849. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr, ADDABBO: 

H. Con. Res. 850. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. Con. Res. 851. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. Con. Res. 852. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res. 853. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Con, Res. 854. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S, military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H. Con. Res. 855. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H. Con. Res. 856. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H. Con. Res. 857. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H. Con. Res. 858. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H. Con. Res. 859, Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 860. Concurrent resolution re- 

lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
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in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H. Con. Res. 861. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H. Con. Res. 862. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WELTNER: 

H. Con. Res. 863. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H. Con. Res. 864. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. CAHILL: 

H. Res. 924. Resolution to establish a select 
committee, and an advisory commission, to 
conduct a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of the national cemetery system; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. Res. 925. Resolution to establish a select 
committee, and an advisory commission, to 
conduct a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of the national cemetery system; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. Res. 926. Resolution to establish a select 
committee, and an advisory commission, to 
conduct a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of the national cemetery system; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. Res. 927. Resolution to establish a select 

committee, and an advisory commission, to 
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conduct a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of the national cemetery system; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 16456, A bill for the relief of Dr. Peter 
H. Bennett; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16457. A bill for the relief of Calogero 

Troia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 16458. A bill for the relief of Khatcha- 
dour B. Palandjian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Physical Fitness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1966 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, we, as a 
nation, have become more aware of the 
importance of physical fitness. Industry 
recognizes its importance by spending 
over $1 billion for employee recreation 


programs. 

In 1956, President Dwight Eisenhower 
recognized the need of a coordinated plan 
for the improvement of the physical fit- 
ness of our youth and by Executive order 
created a Council of Youth Fitness. In 
1961, President John Kennedy reorga- 
nized this Council so that its interest be- 
came that of the adult as well as that 
of youth. Mr. Stan Musial is the present 
head of the Council. 

Now known as the President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness, it has had the full 
support of President Johnson who has 
said: 


The fitness of our Nation for the tasks of 
our times can never be greater than the 
general physical fitness of our citizens. 


In the past, we have concentrated very 
heavily on the major sports of football 
and baseball. These are great sports but 
not all of our citizens can participate in 
them. I would call your attention to a 
less publicized athletic activity—the 
game of squash. 

A short time ago, I noted a very in- 
teresting squash tournament held at the 
University Club here in Washington. No 
one could question that this sport in 
which people of all ages could play, would 
add to our physical fitness. 

The tournament was organized by 
Peter Gaynor, Bill Wilson, and the club 
professional, Henry Goodheart. 

Tam certain that those young and ma- 
ture people who watched Charles Ufford, 
of New York, defeat Deihl Mateer, of 
Philadelphia, in the finals or watched 
Blair Sadler defeat Bill Morris in the 


consolation match, would be encouraged 
to become players and thus improve their 
physical fitness. 

I mention this as an encouragement to 
all people to search out some of our less 
publicized sports so that they might find 
one that meets their needs. In this way, 
we can truly be a part of our national 
physical fitness program. 


Disclosures of the Week—Part X 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the usual 
number of unpleasant news items and 
other shocking bits of information came 
to my attention this past week. Among 
these were the following: 

CASE I 


Herb Robinson, associate editor of the 
Seattle Times, revealed a new item of 
Federal largesse. In his column recently 
he told of Project Public Information fi- 
nanced by Federal funds involving a mo- 
bile study which will travel throughout 
Alaska and the Pacific Northwest. It 
will produce documentary films, televi- 
sion news clips and articles to build the 


image of public schools. Critics call this 
unit a propaganda wagon. The cost to 
the taxpayers—$153,000. 

CASE Ir 


The Wall Street Journal of July 15, 
1966, in a report by Bryce Porter says 
things are worse than ever in Harlem and 
getting worse all the time. The poverty 
program, he says, does far more harm 
than good. 

CASE Ur 

It was disclosed last week that the De- 
partment of Justice dismissed an anti- 
trust suit against the Anheuser-Busch 
Co. of St, Louis less than 30 days after 
the firm’s top executives contributed a 
total of $10,000 to the President's Club. 


CASE Iv 


Congressman GERALD R. Forp, speak- 
ing of the urgent need for reform in the 
field of political finances said all who are 
interested in the integrity of the election 
process will be grieved that Congress is 
dragging its feet in considering bills to 
effect long-overdue reforms, 

CASE V 


Prof. F. Benham of the London School 
of Economics made a study of underde- 
veloped nations. He decided that to 
raise the more than 1 billion inhabitants 
of backward nations to a modest income 
level of $200 each per year would re- 
quire $83 billions of foreign aid a year. 
This estimate was made in 1961. Writer 
Walter Trohan of the Chicago Tribune 
says the cost today would be $100 billion 
per year. 

CASE VI 

According to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States strikes idled 
more workers during the first quarter of 
this year than in any similar period over 
the last 11 years. 


CASE VO 


The U.S. chamber also says it has 
analyzed 12 Great Society programs and 
found spending is up 258 percent since 
1964 for these programs. 

CASE VII 

Lyn Shepard, staff correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor gave the 
latest political whodunit. He noted 
that on July 12, 1966, Vice President 
Husert H. HUMPHREY flew to St. Louis 
in a plane furnished by Anheuser- 
Busch. President Busch arranged this 
so the Vice President could throw out the 
first ball at any all-star baseball game. 

He later addressed a luncheon of 
major party contributors. The head of 
the Justice Department’s antitrust divi- 
sion and son accompanied Mr. Hum- 
PHREY and flew back with him to Wash- 
ington. 

CASE Ix 


Columnists Robert S. Allen and Paul 
Scott have pointed out that Sargent 
Shriver has $2.5 billion to spend in the 
poverty war. 

The columnists’ report says it goes 
without saying that the Democrats will 
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take the utmost advantage of these 
funds to improve their uncertain elec- 
tion prospects. 


Address of the Honorable Durward G. 
Hall, Before the Missouri Rural Letter 
Carriers Association, Springfield, Mo., 
July 8, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1966 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, I 
call to your attention and to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this body, an 
excellent address by one of our col- 
leagues, the Honorable Durwarp G. HALL, 
of Missouri. Congressman HALL, who has 
had a longstanding interest in the wel- 
fare of our Government workers, ad- 
dressed. the Missouri Rural Letter Car- 
riers Association in Springfield, Mo. I 
join with our colleague when he says he 
is proud of the tremendous job our rural 
letter carriers are doing. 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN DURWARD HALL, 
MISSOURI RURAL LETTER CARRIERS ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, JULY 8, 1966, SPRING- 
FIELD, Mo. 

It’s indeed a pleasure to have the oppor- 
tunity to address the Missouri Convention 
of the Missouri Rural Letter Carriers Asso- 
ciation, to welcome you not only to Spring- 
field, but also to this 7th Congressional Dis- 
trict. I hope you'll come often and stay 
late to enjoy our Ozarks hospitality. I think 
particular congratulations are in order to 
your State president, Harry Thompson, who 
has the responsibility of presiding over this 
convention. 

We here in the 7th district are especially 
proud that one of our own, Floyd Huffman, 
from Flemington, has had the distinction 
and the honor of serving as national presi- 
dent of your great association. 

I had an opportunity to read the June 
issue of the Missouri Rural Carrier and to 
read of Floyd’s interest throughout his career 
in the affairs of your State and national or- 
ganization. The story I read said that this 
was a proper place to show your apprecia- 
tion for the long hours, many sleepless nights 
and thousands of miles traveled by Floyd 
on your behalf. I can personally vouch for 
the fact that many of those hours have been 
spent in my Washington office keeping me 
informed of the legislative matters in which 
you have an interest, briefing me on some of 
your problems, as well as the problems of 
the Nation in seeing that the mail gets de- 
livered, and always doing these things in 
his courteous and understanding way that’s 
so typical of Floyd’s personality. I don’t 
think your organization could have had a 
better man to represent you on Capitol 
Hill, 

While Floyd has been briefing me so much, 
I welcome this opportunity to brief you and 
to advise you of the status of some of the 
legislation in which you have an interest. I 
checked with my office in Washington today, 
and with the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee just to be sure we were 
up to date. 

I know you're all interested in the pay bill, 
and let me say here that I think a word of 
appreciation is due to you and the letter 
carriers in general, because in your efforts 
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to reach com: ility you demonstrated re- 
sponsibility, and I might even add states- 
manship, in recognizing the tremendous 
demands on the Federal Budget resulting 
from our involvement in Vietnam, and in 
tailoring your requests to meet this situa- 
tion. Im not a strong exponent of compul- 
sory guidelines, but this certainly is a period 
when restraint is needed by all segments of 
the economy, and you have measured up to 
that need perhaps better than most groups 
and organizations. 

I'm sure you're wondering, along with 
me, why the pay bill isn’t over on the Pres- 
ident’s desk awaiting his signature. 

I'm sure I don't have to tell this knowl- 
edgeable group that it takes both the House 
and the Senate to enact legislation. We've 
done our part, about 2 months ago, in fact, 
but there seems to be some kind of delay go- 
ing on in that other body. As you know, the 
rules of comity prevail between the House 
and Senate, and we never say harsh words 
about the other. I don’t know who comes 
out ahead under this arrangement, but I 
think maybe they do. 

Now, one of the reasons, I understand, for 
the delay in the other body was a fear that 
the Bureau of the Budget didn't like the 
July Ist effective date we inserted in the 
House. That's the beginning of the fiscal 
year and we thought it both prudent and 
wise to do so. 

I can report to you that effective date re- 
mains July 1 and there was no change made 
by the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. Im advised that the pay bill 
will be the first order of business when the 
Senate reconvenes next week. 

One of the other provisions of the bill 
which I’m confident will not be changed 
permits retirement at age 55 after 30 years 
of service or age 60 after 20 years service. 

Also, for the first time there is a manda- 
tory annual uniform allowance of $125 a 
year, and an increase in automobile allow- 
ances on special delivery calls. 

The Rural Letter Carriers Association has 
always been a working organization, working 
always to provide a better service to those in 
the community in which you live. Yours is 
an honorable career, and I especially concur 
in the purpose of your organization as pub- 
lished in the National Rural Carrier maga- 
zine which comes to my office regularly... .. 
“To improve the methods used by rural mail 
carriers, to cooperate with the Post Office De- 
partment and the public for the good of the 
service, to promote a fraternal spirit among 
members of the association, and to benefit 
their conditions of labor.” 

You, the rural carriers, have an excellent 
opportunity to lead the way for all postal 
employees in the execution of an outstand- 
ing customer service program. You are the 
principal contact and in many instances, the 
only contact for over one fifth of the coun- 
try's population with the postal service. 

No other position in the postal service can 
be looked upon in quite the same perspective 
as a rural carrier. You are both clerk and 
distributor, carrier and collector, educator 
and and I’m sure, in many in- 
stances, confidant and postal chaplain to 
your customers! 

I’m sure there isn’t a rural carrier who 
hasn’t been unduly detained while a cus- 
tomer expands on his pet theory for the 
postal service or offers his solution to all the 
problems facing the postal service. 

I know this often presents a problem in 
trying to maintain your daily schedules and 
still take the time to discuss a particular 
problem with one of your constituents—if 
I can use that term—as it applies not to 
me but to you. 

Yet, I’m sure you know that suggestions 
and inquiries from patrons are often a fore- 
runner of customer complaints, and oc- 
casionally I, too, hear from those who think 
they know what's needed to speed up the 
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delivery of mail. I'm happy to say that I 
don’t get many such complaints from your 
routes here in the 7th District. 

I think the postal service has found that 
some of the best suggestions for improved 
service comes from the carriers themselves, 
for you're at the grass roots location where 
the problems are noticed. 

We in the legislative branch are also vital- 
ly interested in ways to improve service and 
sometimes we can see that a good suggestion 
is brought to the attention of those who have 
the direct responsibility of managing the 
Post Office Department. I may not always 
be able to see that your suggestions are fol- 
lowed, but I usually can insure that it will 
be given serious consideration. 

I want to stress again that I'm proud of 
the work you are doing and the calibre of 
the people that are here today, good fine 
patriotic Americans, the salt of the earth, 
people with a dedication to their country, 
to their job, and to their fellow man who 
are so vitally dependent on the service you 
render. 

I find in reviewing the annual report of 
the Postmaster General for last year that 
there are in Missouri 1,346 rural routes in- 
volving a total mileage of almost 81,000 miles. 
That's a lot of driving, a lot of walking, and 
a lot of responsibility, and I know there are 
a lot of good men here today who will see 
that it’s carried out to the best of their 
ability. I know you will continue to work 
together with the Congress for a progressive- 
ly improved postal service to which our 190 
million fellow Americans are justly entitled, 
and I want you to know that in the future, 
as in the past, I am always anxious to work 
with you on every matter in which we have 
a mutual concern, Thanks for the oppor- 
tunity to be with you this afternoon, and 
to show my personal appreciation for the 
good works you are doing. 


Establishment of Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore and Dedication of Salt Pond 
Visitor Center, May 30, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1966 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Cape 
Cod National Seashore was formally es- 
tablished during impressive Memorial 
Day exercises on May 30 last at the Salt 
Pond Visitor Center in Eastham, Mass. 

The Cape Cod National Seashore was 
created to extend to mankind forever the 
opportunity to enjoy, within this stimu- 
lating and inspiring seaside environment, 
the outstanding scenic, scientific, and 
historical values found there. Our late 
beloved President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, who sponsored the authorization 
bill in 1959 when he was the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, signed the Cape 
Cod National Seashore bill into law on 
August 7, 1961. 

It was with a great deal of pride that 
I participated in the dedication cere- 
monies, because I had cosponsored the 
first comprehensive bills, along with 
Congressman THomas P. O'NEILL of 
Massachusetts, to authorize the Cape 
Cod National Seashore Park, on May 12, 
1958. My bill that year was H.R. 12449. 
Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, of 
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Massachusetts, had earlier introduced a 
Cape Cod Park authorization bill. Sena- 
tor LEVERETT SALTONSTALL and the then 
Senator John F. Kennedy cosponsored 
the bills in the Senate, and Congressman 
HASTINGS KEITH, who represents the Cape 
Cod area, and Congressman SILVIO 
ConTE joined with us in sponsoring simi- 
lar bills after they took their seats in 
Congress in January 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, under previous permis- 
sion I include with my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, the program for the establish- 
ment ceremony and dedication of Salt 
Pond Visitor Center, Cape Cod National 
Seashore, Mass., and the speeches by 
Secretary of Interior Stewart L. Udall 
and Director George B. Hartzog of the 
National Park Service. 


ESTABLISHMENT CEREMONY AND DEDICATION OF 
SALT POND VISITOR CENTER, 2 P. M., MONDAY, 
May 30, 1966 


Lemuel A. Garrison, Regional Director, 
Northeast Region, National Park Service, 
Presiding. 

Musical Selections: Nauset Regional High 
School Band and Frank James, Director. 

Advance of the Colours: United States 
Coast Guard, Race Point Rescue Life Boat 
Station, Chatham Coast Guard Station. 

Invocation: Rev. William J. McMahon, 
Pastor, St. Joan of Arc Parish, Orleans. 

Welcome to Cape Cod National Seashore: 
Stanley C. Joseph, Superintendent. 

Remarks: Luther Smith, Chairman of 
Board of Selectmen, Eastham, representing 
‘Towns of the Lower Cape. 

Introduction of Guests: George B. Hartzog, 
Jr., Director, National Park Service. 

Presentation of Deeds: Honorable John A. 
Volpe, Governor, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Acceptance of Deeds and Dedication of 
Visitor Center: George B. Hartzog, Jr. 

Remarks: Senator Enwarp M. KENNEDY. 

Remarks: Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL. 

Remarks: Representative HASTINGS KEITH. 

Musica] Selection: Nauset Regional High 
School Band. 

Establishment Address: Honorable Stewart 
L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior. 

Benediction: Rev. Richard E. Waters, 
Pastor, Eastham Methodist Church, 

Retirement of the Colours: United States 
Coast Guard. 

REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
STEWART L. UDALL AT DEDICATION OF CAPE 
Cop NATIONAL SEASHORE, CAPE Cop, MASS., 
May 30, 1966 
Today we dedicate anew one of the lasting 

landmarks of America. 

It was landfall for the Pilgrams, recon- 
noitering their new homeland. Sea Cap- 
tains have blessed the guiding glow of Cape 
Cod’s beacons, and intrepid generations of 
fishermen and whalers have blessed the 
beckoning anchorage of this beautiful Cape. 

These brave people have already given 
Cape Cod a special place in the American 
heart. We rededicate it today as another 
landmark—a gift of untrammeled nature 
for all the generations of the future. 

Each generation has its own rendezvous 
with the land: the questing seafarers who 
looked for the headlands of other shores; 
the settlers who plowed the land and made 
it prosper. 

Now, at a later hour, we turn to this land- 
scape to support and renew other values. We 
who have chopped and mined and buit and 
machined our way to wealth and power now 
grope out from our cities, puzzled, yearning, 
almost wistful, for something we cannot 
forget. Beyond the noise and the asphalt 
and ugly architecture we yearn for the long 
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waves and the beach grass; we see white 
wings on morning air, and, in the afternoon, 
the shadows cast by the doorways of history. 

Cape Cod National Seashore is, in a very 
real sense, a pioneer park, It marked a 
turning point in conservation—a reversal of 
the shortsighted policy of refusing to pay 
from the public purse to acquire scenic 
masterpieces for all of the people. 

President Johnson described our predica- 
ment recently in these words: The increas- 
ing tempo of urbanization is already de- 
priving many Americans of the right to live 
in decent surroundings. More of our people 
are growing into cities and being cut off from 
nature. Cities themselves reach out into the 
countryside, destroying streams and trees 
and meadows as they go. A modern high- 
way may wipe out the equivalent of a fifty 
acre park with every mile. And people move 
out from the city to get closer to nature only 
to find that nature has moved farther from 
them,” 

The original sponsors of the Cape Cod 
legislation had deep roots in this Common- 
wealth and an abiding love for this Cape. 
Two of them are with us today: 
SALTONSTALL, the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, and HASTINGS KEITH, who repre- 
sents Cape Code in the House. Americans 
down the generation will thank them for 
their foresight. 

The third cosponsor is gone—but his spirit 
burns brightly here. If John F. Kennedy 
had a special attachment to this continent, 
it was to its shoreline and marginal sea. 
He agreed, in his private thoughts, with 
another New Englander, Henry Thoreau, that 
“the seashore ...is a most advantageous 
point from which to contemplate the world.” 
It was part of his conservation philosophy 
that a father should be able to show his 
children—all children—the wonders of na- 
ture he himself had known. The marshes, 
the seascapes, the sea itself should remain 
inviolate for all time for all men. 

“We have been slow as a Nation,” he told 
Congress in introducing the original Cape 
Cod bill, “to adapt our public policies so as 
to improve the quality and breadth of recrea- 
tional experience for the Nation. Yet we are 
aware of the increasingly narrow margin 
which still exists—especially in the East— 
for National Park development . . we know 
of no alternative ... Which could provide 
the citizens of the Commonwealth and the 
national public with such a rich and varied 
blend of scenic, recreational and scientific 
values.“ 

With the passage of the Cape Cod National 
Seashore bill five years ago, the Nation re- 
solved to open its eyes to need for safeguard- 
ing and restoring the beauty of our land. 
Here began a new era of conservation in 
America. Since President Kennedy proudly 
signed this pioneering legislation into law, 
the Congress has added a record-setting 
thirty-four new national parks, seashores, 
and other historic and recreational areas to 
our National Park System. 

The Nation’s battle to save the common 
estate is far from won. In October 1963, 
President Kennedy warned that, “Our eco- 
nomie standard of living rises but our en- 
vironmental standard of living—our access 
to nature and respect for it—deteriorates 

.. we must expand the concept of con- 
servation to meet the imperious problems of 
the new age. We must develop new instru- 
ments of foresight and protection and nur- 
ture in order to make sure that the national 
estate we pass on to our multiplying de- 
scendants is green and flourishing.” 

This is our only world; if we care, our duty 
is to love it. 

We commemorate here today a love affair 
with land. And this piece of land—this 
masterwork of nature—is now dedicated to 
the people who shall henceforth call them- 
selves citizens of these United States. 


July 21, 1966 


REMARKS OF DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE GEORGE B. Hartzoc, AT DEDICATION 
OF CAPE Cop NATIONAL SEASHORE, CAPE COD, 
Mass., MAY 30, 1966 


Receiving these deeds on behalf of the peo- 
ple of the United States to be administered 
by the Department of the Interior is a great 
honor and privilege. 

Too few people may appreciate the signif- 
cance of the transfer of ownership of the 
Province Lands Reservation, This Reserva- 
tion is one of the oldest tracts of land in 
America under continuous public ownership. 
These dunes and marshes at the tip of Cape 
Cod were set aside as early as 1670—nearly 
300 years ago—by the “Plimoth Colony” in 
pioneering conservation action, In trans- 
ferring title of these lands, you, in effect, 
challenge us to carry out the far-sighted 
action of those hardy pioneers. 

One of the missions of the National Park 
Service is to provide for the enjoyment of 
the park areas. It is our belief that enjoy- 
ment of these great resources is almost 
inevitable and that our true mission, in this 
regard, is to stimulate the visitor to open his 
eyes to this enjoyment in the fullest sense. 
Our programs, then, are ones that help the 
visitor interpret what he sees for himself. 

One of the most successful tools if we can 
call them that, has been visitor centers, like 
this beautiful building, and the exhibits and 
orientation programs presented in it. Our 
National Park people are here to help. 

It is to this purpose—assisting you in 
getting the most meaningful experience out 
of your visit to Cape Cod—that we dedicate 
the Salt Pond Visitor Center. 


Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1966 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 14,100 of my constituents partici- 
pated in the public opinion poll which I 
recently conducted. I have conducted 
such polls by mail during each of my five 
terms in Congress. The 1966 question- 
naire was sent to all of the 146,500 mail- 
ing addresses in the 10th Congressional 
District. 

Four of the seven questions asked in 
the 1966 poll concerned the war in Viet- 
nam. Sixty-eight percent of those who 
participated in the poll answered No“ 
to the question, “Should we withdraw 
all of our Armed Forces, regardless of 
negotiations?” while 17.8 percent replied 
in the affirmative, and 14.2 percent were 
undecided. 

To the question, “Should we continue 
to fight a limited war, not so much with 
the idea of winning, but to convince the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese that 
they cannot win?” 16.8 percent answered 
“Yes,” 61.9 percent No,“ and 21.3 per- 
cent were undecided. 

The third question on Vietnam was, 
“Should we cease all air attacks and call 
for peace negotiations, the participants 
to include the United States, South Viet- 
nam, North Vietnam, the Vietcong, and 
the National Liberation Front?” The 
responses were: 20.7 percent “Yes,” 60.7 


pla 
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percent No,“ and 18.6 percent un- 
decided. 

To the final question in the Vietnam 
category, Should we accelerate bomb- 
ing, mine the Haiphong harbor, and cut 
enemy supply lines with the designed 
purpose of achieving victory?” 66.6 per- 
cent said “Yes,” 20 percent “No,” and 
13.3 percent were undecided. 

The three remaining questions con- 
cerned inflation. Obvious dissatisfac- 
tion with huge domestic spending pro- 
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grams was evident, as 72.3 percent voted 
“Yes” when asked, “Should we curtail 
spending on domestic programs in order 
to help meet the costs of defense and 
war?” “No” replies were given by 19.1 
percent and 8.6 percent were undecided. 

My constituents, for the most part, do 
not want their taxes increased, as only 
8.2 percent of them gave an affirmative 
response to the question, “Should we in- 
crease taxes so that we can, at the same 
time, fight the war in Vietnam and car- 
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ry out the domestic programs of the 


Great Society?” “No” replies were given 
by 75.4 percent with 16.4 percent un- 
decided. 

The final question in the poll, “Should 
we impose governmental controls on both 
prices and wages in order to avoid fur- 
ther inflation?” drew 31.1 percent affirm- 
ative votes, 55:2 percent negative, and 
13.7 percent undecided. 

A complete tabulation of the results of 
my poll follows: 


Should we cease all air attacks and call for peace negotiations, the 
South Vietnam, North Vietnam, the Vietcong, and the National Liberation Front? 


Should we increase 


Yes No Undecided 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
VIETNAM 
Should we withdraw G * 0 F toe forces, Togari Sa a arh pea e r 2, 519 17.8 0, 620 68, 0 2, 007 14.2 
ti to fight a limited war, not so much w e idea of winning, but to convince the Vietcong 
eee NEAL Guy elite Withee eee se LS RE SE SRN CLAP E 2, 372 16.8} 8,763 61.9 3,011 21.8 
rticipants to include the United States, 
2, 935 20,7 8, 582 60,7 2, 629 18.6 
RA eae aN I SSE ping 2S Sg AE SR ERS 9, 427 66. 6 2, 831 20.0 1, 888 13.3 
INFLATION 
Shoùld we curtail spending on domestic programs in order to help meet the costs of defense and war? sok 0, 226 72.3 2. 704 1, 216 
S hat w. , at the same time, fight the war in Vietnam and carry out the domestic 
foxes so that we ean, a 85 — 1200 8.2 10,667 5.4] 2.310 16.4 
2 , 402 31.1 7, 804 55, 2 1,940 13.7 


programs of the Great Society?. 
Should 


we impose governméntal controls on both prices and wages in order to avoid further inflation? 


Congressman John E. Fogarty, Brain Re- 
search Foundation, Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, III., June 2, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 21, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following: 


CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. FOGARTY, BRAIN RE- 
SEARCH FOUNDATION, DRAKE HOTEL, CHICAGO, 
ILL., JUNE 2, 1966 
When I received Mr. Linck’s invitation to 

speak to you this evening I was particularly 

pleased, for several reasons. For one, I hold 
voluntary health organizations such as yours 
in very high regard. Over a period of twenty- 
five years as a Member of Congress, I have 
shared in the tremendous excitement of the 
growing medical research movement, and 
have been in a particularly privileged posi- 
tion to observe the role and importance of 
voluntary health groups in backing up the 
Federal side of the program, The tireless 
efforts of your officers and volunteers, in 
serving on our advisory committees, testify- 
ing as citizens before Congress, promoting 
the whole national movement in a thousand 
ways, have had an immense effect in making 
the Federal medical research program both 
popular and successful. And from over- 
shadowing your efforts, we have helped you 
too, as the growth statistics amply show. We 
are partners in the greatest battle in his- 
tory—the battle for human health. 
Another reason why I was pleased to come 
was because the occasion offers a chance to 
meet some of the nation’s leaders in brain 
research, and to think with you for a few 
minutes about this especially fascinating 
and challenging part of medical research. 

The miracle of the brain and nervous sys- 

tem to me exceeds that of any other part 

of the body. 


And the challenge is not so much under- 
standing of the miracle itself, but the goals 
of brain research—solution of the problems 
of the neurological and sensory diseases. We 
are sometimes inclined to relegate neurologi- 
cal diseases to a minor position because of 
the importance of heart disease and cancer 
as public health problems. But when we 
group them together, we find that they are 
responsible for a major share of all deaths, 
disability, and suffering. 

I would like to dwell this evening on that 
part of the nation’s effort in brain research 
with which I am most familiar—the Federal 
program as administered through the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and more specif- 
ically, the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. 

As many of you know, this Institute has 
been in existence since 1950; it has grown 
with the other Institutes at NIH; it has an 
appropriation in the range of $100 million 
annually, most of which is devoted to grants 
and awards for the support of neurological 
research and research training in universities, 
hospitals and other institutions throughout 
the country, with most of the remainder sup- 
porting intramural research, both basic and 
clinical, in Bethesda, Maryland. The Insti- 
tute has had a strong impact upon the field 
generally, both in increasing the amount of 
research going on, and in encouraging people 
to enter the field, but the needs are still 
many times what can be accommodated. As 
a simple example, there are still less than 
2,000 neurologists in the United States, with 
estimates of more than 10,000,000 people suf- 
fering from neurological illnesses. There are 
large areas of the country which remain hun- 
dreds of miles from a hospital large enough 
to have a neurology department. Institute 
training programs have been steadily in- 
creased, they could be doubled and still not 
meet the need. 

There are a number of areas in the NINDB 
program upon which Dr. Shannon, Dr. Mas- 
land, and their staffs are attempting to focus 
interest and in which activity is being stimu- 
lated. 

BRAIN INJURY 

An important neurological concern that is 
demanding increasing national attention is 
the problem of accidental brain injury. We 
have data showing that accidents are the 


major cause of death during the productive 
years from birth to the age of 44. Over 
100,000 people are killed annually in acci- 
dents. Approximately 70 percent of these 
deaths are from head injury, according to 
our best estimates. Hospital records show 
that approximately 1.3 million people suffer 
at least temporary disability from head in- 
jury, and that 130,000 a year have serious 
permanent disabilities. 

The conflict in Viet Nam and the alarming 
rise in brain injuries from auto accidents 
point up the significance of this problem. 
NINDB is approaching the problem in a 
number of ways. One of these is the support 
of research projects such as that of Dr. 
Joseph P. Evans here at the University of 
Chicago. Dr. Evans and his group, I un- 
derstand, are conducting a laboratory and 
clinical study of head injury which includes 
an exploration with the electron microscope 
of the many changes which take place in 
brain tissue as a result of the internal 
swelling caused by a blow on the head. 
They are also evaluating current forms of 
treatment, and attempting to develop bet- 
ter methods of handling these cases, 

Some of you were probably aware of the 
NIH-supported head injury conference held 
here in February. This produced a highly 
valuable set of recommendations outlining 
needs in the epidemiology, diagnosis, and 
therapy of head injury, and calling for the 
creation of clinical research centers pat- 
terned after those already in existence in 
many other problem areas. The conferees 
were some of the most knowledgeable people 
in the world in this field, and proceedings, 
which we had incorporated into the NIH 
appropriation hearings in March, should be 
of substantial help in stimulating wider in- 
terest. 

Our concern here is not limited to the 
early stages of the head injury reaction, or 
to adults, but extends also to the effects 
which are detected later, and to the brain- 
injured child. Many individuals whose ini- 
tial injury seems trivial have a subsequent 
relapse due to swelling of the brain. And 
in about 10 percent of the cases of mental 
retardation, the disorder results from some 
post-natal event. To better coordinate the 
attack on the problems of the brain-injured 
child, NINDB has organized three task forces, 
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One is devoting itself to definition of the 
problem, which ranges from cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy, and gross intellectual defect to 
what is classified as minimal brain dysfunc- 
tion. A second is studying the medical and 
educational services needed for these chil- 
dren. This task force is sponsored by the 
Neurological and Sensory Disease Service 
Program of the Public Health Service, the 
National Soclety for Crippled Children and 
Adults, and the US. Office of Education. 
Task Force III will outline the scientific 
research necessary for solution of the prob- 
lem. In addition to the task forces, a col- 
laborative research project is in process of 


being organized, with the aim of evaluating 


the effectiveness of various forms of treat- 
ment. These efforts at coordination and 
providing guidance while not as glamorous 
are, of course, just as essential as the actual 
scientific work in the laboratories and the 
training support in the schools. 


STROKE 


Another major neurological disease area, 
in which the Federal Government, through 
NIH, has begun a big “push,” is stroke. 
Coupled with the overall research training 
program of NINDB, including neurology, 
neuropathology, neurosurgery, and the many 
other disciplines needed, there has been a 
program of research grant support in cere- 
brovascular disease for many years. This, 
however, has been pathetically inadequate, 
considering the extent of the problem, and 
the program has been accelerated, refiect- 
ing the great interest and concern during 
the last several years of both the Congress 
and the President. 

One of the major developments has been 
establishments, through grants from NINDB, 
of a group of broad-based, multidisciplinary 
research centers where patients can be 
studied by experts, and various aspects of 
this complex disease investigated. Three of 
these stroke research centers, located at Min- 
neapolis, New York City, and Detroit, were 
begun in 1961; five more, in Miami, Durham, 
Baltimore, Boston, and Philadelphia, were 
funded in 1965; and grants for two others, 
in Rochester, Minnesota, and Winston Salem, 
were just awarded in March of this year, 
bringing the total to ten. Each of these 
centers has a major area of emphasis within 
the stroke field: examples are mechanisms 
of blood clotting; dynamics of blood flow; 
the pathology and chemistry of the cerebral 
vessels; speech difficulties following a stroke; 
epidemiology; and general problems of diag- 
nosis and treatment. As you can see, these 
centers are presently concentrated in the 
East, for the reason that resources and 
interest have been rather heavily concen- 
trated there. I understand, however, that 
a number of grant applications from scien- 
tists in midwestern and western population 
centers have been received, and we are hop- 
ing that this distribution can be improved 
within the next year or two, so that we will 
have a base for training of research and 
service personnel throughout the country, as 
well as a vital research resource. These cen- 
ters can become an important component 
of the evolving regional medical programs 
for heart disease, cancer, and stroke. 

In addition to the expansion of the stroke 
centers program, several new types of train- 
ing support, both direct and institutional, 
are now available from NIH, for clinical 
study. Clinical training grants and clinical 
traineeships are now providing short term 
training opportunities to medical practition- 
ers who want to learn from experts the latest 
developments in stroke diagnosis, preven- 
tion, and treatment. Since most physicians 
cannot leave their practices for very long, 
some of these traineeships may be awarded 
for periods as short as six weeks. As soon 

as the training courses can be set up in the 
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hospitals, these traineeships will begin to 
move us toward our goal of bringing the 
latest advances in care to the remotest vil- 
lages and hamlets of America. 

At the apex of the Federal stroke research 
program is a Joint Council Subcommittee on 
Cerebrovascular Disease, consisting of mem- 
bers of the national advisory councils of the 
Heart and Neurology Institutes who have spe- 
cial skills and experience in this field. This 
subcommittee has to its credit some remark- 
able achievements, the chief one being co- 
ordination of the whole national program 
through recommendations to the Councils. 


EPILEPSY 


Epilepsy is another of the major areas of 
our Federal neurological research program. 
There are estimated to be between one and 
two million victims of epilepsy in the United 
States, There is no known cure and treat- 
ment is largely through anticonvulsant drugs. 
More than 50 percent can now have their 
seizures controlled through anticonvulsants 
but for many the answer has not been found. 
A large part of the program relates to fun- 
damental research on the basic mechanisms. 
Two epilepsy research centers, similar to 
those I mentioned in the stroke field, are be- 
ing supported through grants. In one, at the 
University of Washington, neurophysiologists, 
neuroanatomists, neuropharmacologists, and 
behavioral scientists are pooling their talents 
in long-term basic studies; in the other, at 
the University of Wisconsin, new drugs are 
being evaluated, using electroencephalog- 
raphy, and other approaches, Part of the 
UCLA Brain Research Institute program is 
devoted to mechanisms of epilepsy, and at 
the Neuropharmacology Research Center at 
the University of Utah, anticonvulsant 
mechanisms are under scrutiny. In addition 
to these, there are some 80 other NINDB- 
supported research projects, as well as an 
intramural program in Bethesda including 
patient studies and studies of artificially in- 
duced epilepsy in animals. 

For purposes of improving national coordi- 
nation and encouragement of the epilepsy 
research effort, a Public Health Service Ad- 
visory Committee on the Epilepsies was just 
officially announced by Surgeon General 
Stewart about three weeks ago. This com- 
mittee is being chaired by Dr. H. Houston 
Merritt, dean of Columbia University’s Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, and also co- 
discoverer of the well-known anticonvulsant 
drug, Dilantin. Other members are persons 
of national prominence in the field, and I 
know they will make an important contri- 
bution. 


PARKINSON’S DISEASE AND MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


Another area in which the NINDB is at- 
tempting to focus greater research interest is 
that of the so-called degenerative diseases of 
the nervous system, including Parkinson's 
disease, and multiple sclerosis. There are 
again afflictions for which medical science 
has little to offer. In Parkinsonism, drugs, 
physical therapy, and surgery offer three 
ways of possibly alleviating some of the crip- 
pling symptoms. Drugs can provide 25 to 50 
percent control of the rigidity, tremor, and 
lethargy. Intensive physical therapy can 
bring patients from 50 percent to 75 percent 
of normal, under ideal conditions. Surgery, 
although widely publicized, is a more limited 
possibility, because only 10 to 12 percent of 
all victims are suitable subjects, and because, 
usually, patients over 65 are not helped by 
surgery. The picture for these people is dis- 
couraging, but there are some hopeful devel- 
opments. One, of course, is the growth of 
the program, both Federal and voluntary. 

The NIH research grant and intramural 
programs range broadly from clinical studies 
with patients to basic investigations of the 
physiology, biochemistry, and metabolism of 
brain centers and muscle groups involved in 
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motor control. The Neurology Institute’s 
biggest programming effort of the past several 
years has been establishment and support of 
a Parkinson's Disease Information and Re- 
search Center at Columbia University. Here 
scientists are making electron microscopic 
studies of brain tissue from Parkinson pa- 
tients taken at autopsy, and analyses of the 
neurohormones, enzymes, and other sub- 
stances making up the metabolic chain 
which, when properly functioning, preserve 
balance in the nervous system, and which ap- 
pears to be deficient in some cases, in the 
brain tissues of Parkinson patients. 

In multiple sclerosis, there is no effective 
treatment that can be offered the patient, in 
spite of an extensive research program for 
years. This disease produces disintegration 
of the myelin sheathing nerves in the brain 
and spinal cord. It afflicts about a quarter of 
a million Americans between 20 and 40. A 
good portion of the Federal program in MS is 
devoted to exploration of the theory that the 
cause may be a slow virus—one which may 
be carried for as many as 10 years before the 
symptoms develop. A particularly interest- 
ing research study on this is underway in 
Israel. It has been known for a long time 
that the incidence of MS is much greater in 
colder climates than in warm climates. In 
fact, the disease is almost non-existent in 
the tropics. Before the influx of many peo- 
ples to Israel, the disease was almost non- 
existent there. Now, however, the incidence 
has risen considerably and the cases are 
found among those peoples migrating from 
Europe rather than the Afro-Asian countries. 
Additionally, it has been found that many 
do not show symptoms until a number of 
years after they have come to Israel. 

Pursuing the viral theory, NINDB is sup- 
porting substantial work at its Patuxent Re- 
search Center at Laurel, Maryland, on slow 
animal viruses causing neurological diseases 
resembling multiple sclerosis. But this is 
just one approach; to mention a few others, 
NIH and grantee scientists are studying au- 
toimmunity, the abnormal process causing 
the body to reject, or develop antibodies to 
certain of its own tissues; they are studying 
the chemistry of demyelination, and, in col- 
laboration with the National Multiple Scle- 
rosis Society, they are treating nerve cell cul- 
tures with specimens taken from the blood 
and and spinal fluid of MS patients to see if 
these patients carry myelin-destroying sub- 
stances in their own bodies. 

What may be a very important develop- 
ment in slow virus research just took place 
this year when scientists succeeded in trans- 
mitting kuru, a rare neurologic disorder 
somewhat related to Parkinson's disease and 
MS, from man to chim This opens 
up tremendous possibilities for the study of 
processes that could not be observed in 
human patients. 


CONCLUSION 


This is far from being a comprehensive 
summary of the broad Federal program of 
research in the diseases of the brain and 
nervous system. I am simply attempting to 
highlight some of the areas in which prog- 
ress is being made. We, of course, think in 
terms of larger sums and programs than is 
possible for even the largest of the volun- 
tary health organizations, but I would like 
to stress again that this doesn’t make the 
job you people are doing any less important. 
It is probably more important, because of 
the immensely crucial public acceptance you 
help to secure for the whole movement. Vol- 
untary agencies, such as the Brain Research 
Foundation and the Federal Government 
are each concentrating their resources where 
they will do the most good in a complemen- 
tary and highly effective effort. There are 
still oceans to span—and unexplored conti- 
nents. Most of the neurological diseases are 
still unconquered. But we have a magnifi- 
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cent movement underway in this country, 
and all of us here tonight are part of it. 
Let us hope that it continues to grow. 


The Ney Memorial Awards Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1966 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to bring to the House informa- 
tion concerning the Ney Memorial 
Award’s competition which I learned 
about as a result of a visit from my good 
friend and constituent, Mr. John C. 
Smith, formerly an Ohio State senator 
and presently a member of the Board of 
County Commissioners of Montgomery 
County, Ohio. : 

Mr. Smith and Maj. Walter Pienkow- 

ski, retired, another constituent—form- 
erly food service officer for the U.S. Air 
Force—were the two men most respon- 
sible for the Food Service Executive's As- 
sociation’s participation in the Ney 
Memorial Award, Major Pienkowski hav- 
ing been the gentlemen who created a 
similar program in the Air Force known 
as the Hennessy Trophy Award. 

Mr. Smith, recently returned from an 
inspection tour for the Navy, partici- 
pated in a team evaluation of the nine 
finalists in this year’s competition. 

The Secretary of the Navy in 1958 an- 
nounced the establishment of an all- 
Navy food service competition to give 
merited recognition for outstanding ac- 
complishment in the preparation, serv- 
ice and management of food within the 
Navy. 

The Navy has long considered good 
food as a most important factor in sus- 
taining the high morale of its men on 
land, at sea and in the air. The estab- 
lishment of a distinguished award nam- 
ing the Navy’s best feeders to a “Hall of 
Food Fame,” known as the Ney Memorial 
awards program, has stimulated even 
greater interest and improvement in the 
already outstanding food service opera- 
tion in Navy general messes. 

The Ney Memorial awards program 
commemorates the late Capt. Edward 
Francis Ney, Supply Corps, U.S. Navy, 
who served with distinction as head of 
the Subsistence Division of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts during World 
War II. The Ney program is admin- 
istered for the Secretary of the Navy by 
the Commander, Naval Supply Systems 
Command, an office currently held by 
Rear Adm. H. J. Goldberg, SC, USN. 

From its inception the Ney Memorial 
awards program has been sponsored by 
the Food Service Executives Association, 
since 1901 a national nonprofit organiza- 
tion of food procurement, service, and 
management executives. Representa- 
tives of the winning Navy general messes 
ashore and afloat will be guests of the 
association for the special plaque pres- 
entation ceremonies at the FSEA 65th 
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National Convention from August 15 to 
17 at St. Louis, Mo. 


Although our Navy is advancing into 


the age of missiles and nuclear power, 
the men and women who man our shore 
stations, ships, and planes are the key 
elements in its power. With the excep- 
tion of leadership, probably no one thing 
is more important to the health and 
morale of these men and women than 
good food service. 

When we consider these men and 
women who man the ramparts during 
peace and war, we too often consider 
their morale and well-being in relation 
to pay and promotion, but another very 
direct and abiding concern of every mili- 
tary person is his food. 

I would like to commend the members 
of the Food Service Executive Associa- 
tion for all they have done in these past 
9 years by presenting these awards to 
the winning naval facilities for outstand- 
ing food service and for gaining the 
recognition of this all-important factor 
in the health and morale of our fighting 
men. ; 

The Ney Memorial awards competition 
has economic benefits as well. It has 
dramatically reduced the per man ration 
cost per day. In every instance, without 
exception, the finalists in this annual 
program have reduced their food costs 
to the Government. The program has 
been a deciding factor in the creation of 
more cheerful dining areas for our sea- 
men. It has increased the morale of 
our seamen and instilled pride in our 
food service commissarymen. The 
Pacific Fleet has even included par- 
ticipation in the Ney Memorial award 
competition a must for inclusion in the 
“E” for excellence award. It has even 
encouraged one of this year’s winners— 
U.S. S. Semmes—to print a cookbook of 
the ship’s favorite receipes to send home 
to the ship’s personnel, parents, and 
dependents. This cookbook has even 
been requested by commercial as well as 
private interests outside the Navy. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I was glad to know about 
this competition and am proud of the 
parents and dependents of our Navy per- 
sonnel. I am reassured to find that our 
men are the best fed and I appreciate 
John Smith’s interest in taking his time 
to make this tour and I commend him 
and all the finalists in this year’s 
competition. 

The winners are: 

LARGE MESS AFLOAT 

1. U.S. S. Gridley (DLG-21) (winner), com- 
mander, Cruiser Destroyer Force, Pacific. 

2. USS. H. W. Gilmore (AS-16) (first 
runner-up), Commander, Submarine Force, 
Atlantic. 


8. U.S.S. Proteus (AS-19) (second run- 


ner-up), Commander, Submarine Force, 
Pacific. 
SMALL MESS AFLOAT 
1. US.S. Semmes (DDG-18) (winner), 
Commander, Cruiser Destroyer Force, 
Atlantic. 
2. U.S. S. Aggressive (MSO-422) (first 
runner-up), Commander, Mine Force, 
Atlantic. 


3. U.S. S. Skagit (AK A-105) (second runner- 
up), Commander, Amphibious Force, Pacific. 
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ASHORE MESS 
1. NAS, Miramar, Calif. (winner), Com- 
mandant, 11th Naval District. 
2. NAVCOMMSTA, Sain Miguel, Philippines 
(first runner-up), Commander, Naval Forces, 
Philippines. 


3. NAVSUPPACT, Naples, Italy (second 
runner-up), Commander, Naval Forces, 
Europe. 


American Seapower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to share with the Members of the House 
an important address by our colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MAILLIAaRD], on the subject of American 
seapower. As ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MAILLIARD] is an 
expert in this field whose analysis and 
warning should be heeded in the agen- 
cies of our Government and wherever 
men and women are concerned about the 
security of the United States. The ad- 
dress follows: 

AMERICAN SEAPOWER—WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


The great 17th century Dutch statesman, 
Jan De Witt, once admonished his fellow 
countrymen in the following fashion, and I 
quote: 

Never in time of peace . . . will they take 
resolution strong enough ... beforehand 
++. Unless danger stares them in the face 
. . . I have to do with people who, liberal to 
profusion where they ought to economize, are 
often sparing to avarice where they ought to 
spend.” Well, today, three centuries later, 
the Johnson Administration is subject to the 
same reproach. It, too, is liberal to profusion 
where it ought to economize, yet sparing to 
the point of folly where it ought to spend. 

The even greater irony, however, is that 
the lopsided priority of the current federal 
budget allocating our national resources is 
being accomplished at a time when danger is 
staring us in the face—the very real danger 
that, within the time frame of the mid-1970's 
and beyond, the United States will no longer 
be a major world sea power, and that we will 
have abdicated our position of maritime 
superiority to none other than Soviet Russia. 
Thus, the title of my remarks— American 
Sea Power—Where Are We Going?“ —1s 
simply a manifestation of my deep personal 
concern over the current shocking de- 
emphasis in our national maritime efforts. 

The concept of sea power and its impor- 
tance to the United States is neither new 
nor complex. At the turn of this century 
Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan gave the all 
time classic statement of the effect of com- 
mand of the seas upon the destiny of na- 
tions. Since then his concepts have been 
fortified and expanded to a point where 
today, as at no time in our history, sea’ 
power is vital to both our national security 
and our economic well-being. The misfor- 
tune, however, is that nothing that is so 
readily understood or so blatantly apparent 
as the importance of sea power seems to con- 
cern our policy makers of today! 

In its broadest sense, and conceived as an 
integral whole, sea power is the ability of 
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a nation to project into the world ocean 
in times of peace its national sovereignty; 
in times of war, its military might. It is 
composed of all those elements enabling a 
nation to use the oceans advantageously dur- 
ing either peace or war—its navy, its mer- 
chant shipping, its shipbuilding, its fishing 
industry, and its knowledge in the field of 
Marine science and engineering (now usu- 
ally referred to as oceanography). It is 
within this frame of reference that the 
United States, as a world leader with global 
security commitments, must face-up to the 
issue of the future sufficiency of its elements 
of sea power. 

We face today and in the future what 
frequently has been referred to as the new 
four-ocean challenge. The naval conflict 
in World War I was a one-ocean war cen- 
tered about the North Atlantic. World War 
II was a two-ocean war involving the North 
Atlantic with the adjacent area of the Medi- 
terranean and the Pacific Ocean. These 
two ocean areas—the North Atlantic and 
Pacific—still remain of primary concern, but 
advances of modern science and the retrench- 
ment of traditional allies have added two 
new ocean areas. The third is the Arctic 
Ocean to the north as a result of accessibility 
gained with nuclear submarines. The fourth 
is the Afro-Asian Ocean embracing the broad 
expanse of the South Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, extending all the way from New 
Guinea across to the southern shore of Asia 
and Africa. The withdrawal of France from 
Indo-China left us as the only western na- 
tion capable of filling the power vacuum 
in the Asian theatre, a factor which has been 
further enhanced by Great Britain’s an- 
nounced intention to phase out its fleet air 
arm and hint of eventual military with- 
drawal to “West of Suez.” Whether we 
have the requisite national leadership to 
marehal and direct the national will to meet 
this expanding challenge at sea, and the 
foresight to provide adequately for the tools 
of sea power—fast, modern ships and skilled 
seamen to man them—is a matter of utmost 
concern to me. 

U.S. NAVY 


Despite the absence of any major naval 
engagements, the U.S. Navy has been play- 
ing a significant role in the current conflict 
in Southeast Asia ever since the Tonkin 
Gulf incident of August 1964. At that time 
we had but three attack carriers deployed 
in the western Pacific, one of these being kept 
on the line in combat readiness at all times. 
But, as the need for tactical air strikes in- 
creased faster than our ability to construct 

“air fields ashore, additional carriers were 
called for until today there are five carriers 
in the western Pacific with three of these on 
the line at all times, providing about half the 
air strikes against North Viet Nam, plus 
tactical support. In addition, U.S. Navy 
units, augmented by the U.S. Coast Guard, 
are maintaining patrols in the waters off 
Viet Nam. 

The importance of this ability of the Navy 
to carry the war to an enemy located more 
than 8,000 miles from our shores cannot be 
too strongly emphasized to demonstrate the 
geographical and tactical mobility of sea 
power. However, in our praise for the Navy’s 
admirable response to this demand, let us not 
lose sight of, and fail to capitalize upon, the 
shortcomings brought to light on this South- 
east Asian proving ground. But, in doing 
so we must assume the risk of being accused 
by our esteemed Secretary of Defense of 
taking. . pleasure in flailing ourselves 
with imaginary weaknesses.” Or, perhaps 
we, too, will be favored with the more suc- 
cinct retort, “Baloney!"” 

Well, regardless of how Mr. McNamara 
wishes to slice the baloney on this occasion, 
the fact is that, great as our Navy was at 
the end of World War II, it has now reached 
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a critical point in obsolescence both by age 
and technology. Two-thirds of our naval 
tonnage consists of vessels designed to meet 


‘combat conditions prevailing more than 


twenty years ago. Some of these ships have 
been converted and modernized, but there is 
a practical limit to the process of trying to 
make silk purses out of sows’ ears—a factor 
which the Department of Defense “whiz kids” 
frequently seem to forget to crank into the 
computer. As I stated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives six years ago, and 
I quote: A fleet of ships with limited capa- 
bility—and such limitations increase with 
years of service—cannot do the job. * * * 
To expect World War II ships, even though 
modified and modernized, to continue to per- 
form reliably after twenty years of strenuous 
service is absurd: to demand naval ful- 
fillment of present and prospective worldwide 
commitments with obsolete or obsolescent 
major vessels is to invite costly operational 
losses in peacetime and disastrous unrelia- 
bility in time of combat.” So acute has this 
problem become that the Secretary of the 
Navy has stated that for the next ten years 
the Navy's needs call for the building of a 
ship a week, if we are to keep our position on 
the seas from deteriorating. Yet, our cur- 
rent rate of construction of nuclear warships 
is such that professional naval officers point 
out it will take 200 years to replace our 
present fleet! 

Military hardware, like all machinery, wears 
out, but this deterioration is further accel- 
erated by the rapidity of technological de- 
velopments. Obsolescence arising out of 
technological change is perhaps the gravest 
threat to the future responsive capabilities 
of the Navy, since the vessels we design and 
construct in the immediate future will be 
those which must serve us into the 21st cen- 
tury. Yet, despite this widely recognized 
fact, Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rickover point- 
ed out to the House Committee on Appro- 
priations in May of this year that the Presi- 
dent's budget request for fiscal year 1967 for 
the construction of major surface warships 
represents only 3% of the total Navy budget 
and, that for the three prior fiscal years, the 
Defense Department has not requested the 
construction of a single major surface war- 
ship of either nuclear or conventional pro- 
pulsion. As a matter of fact, it is only owing 
to efforts during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion that today we have in the fleet three 
nuclear-powered surface warships—the car- 
rier Enterprise, the missile cruiser Long 
Beach, and the frigate Bainbridge. More- 
over, the frigate Truxtun, which is the only 
nuclear-powered surface warship currently 
under construction, was changed from a con- 
ventional oil-fired vessel to nuclear power, 
not upon the initiative of the current Ad- 
ministration, but rather by Congressional ac- 
tion five years ago. 

Notwithstanding the superior operational 
capabilities of our three nuclear-powered 
surface warships demonstrated during their 
recent deployment off Viet Nam in actual 
combat operations, and the fact that they 
can withstand the rigors of continuous high 
speed better than any warship of the past, 
the Johnson Administration continues to 
drag its feet in the field of nuclear naval 
construction. Of course, the Secretary of 
Defense has tacitly acknowledged the errors 
of his ways by now requesting a second nu- 
clear aircraft carrier. But, oddly enough, in 
the same request the Secretary seeks to build 
conventionally-powered escorts which can 
only serve as a limiting factor upon the op- 
erational capabilities of nuclear carriers. 
This continuing frustration of the Navy's 
modernization efforts by the “dead hand” of 
cost effectiveness and the hesitancy in high 
places of the Executive to make the transi- 
tion from oil to nuclear propulsion boldly 
and unequivocally simply begs the question 
—Will we meet the future challenge at sea 
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with modern high speed nuclear-powered 
surface ships? 


STRENUOUS DUTY IN VIET NAM 


Further aggravating the problem of obso- 
lescence of our naval vessels is the strenuous 
duty to which they are being subjected in 
Viet Nam. Units of the Seventh Fleet are 
being kept in a state of underway combat 
alert for periods as long as 30 to 40 days at 
a time, making it next to impossible to con- 
duct routine maintenance. Moreover, it is 
reported to be commonplace for naval per- 
sonnel to work 16 to 18 hours a day. The 
aircraft carrier, Coral Sea, for example, was 
deployed in the western Pacific for a period 
of 11 months, 8 of them in combat. Ships, 
like automobiles, if run hard enough and 
long enough cannot help but wear to the 
point where there will be a succession of 
failures until the only economical solution 
will be new construction. As Admiral A. G. 
Ward pointed out in November of last year 
when speaking of the Navy's role in Viet 
Nam, and I quote: “It would be difficult to 
continue indefinitely to maintain our current 
level of deployment without increases in 
force levels and in manpower.” 

Bear in mind also that this potential main- 
tenance problem and deferral of routine over- 
hauls is arising in the absence of any major 
naval conflict to cause battle damage. As 
Rear Admiral E. J. Fahy, Chief, Bureau of - 
Ships, commented before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations last March, and I 
quote: “We are really keeping our fingers 
crossed that we do not come up with some- 
thing in the way of battle damage.” And, on 
a related subject before our own Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the 
same time period, Vice Admiral Glynn R. 
Donaho, Commander, Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, stated, and I quote: “We 
are having difficulty in even keeping the ships 
up that we are operating in our own fleet.“ 
Again, in recent weeks I received a copy of 
a letter from a young sailor assigned to a 
fleet oiler operating off Viet Nam, in which 
he wrote, and I quote: .. this ship is run 
down and falling apart. Forty rivets were 
leaking when we came into port last 
week .... when we were out by Viet Nam 
our radar was out, both radios were out, the 
fathometer was out and one steering engine 
was out.. . A guy dropped a hammer in 
the bilge the other day and it went through 
the bottom. It's rusted out.” 

I would surmise, also, that the limited 
demands of Viet Nam are taking their toll 
in adversely affecting the Navy’s responsive 
capability in other areas of the world by “rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul.“ For example, as a 
result of the decision to take the carrier Lake 
Champlain out of service and to transfer the 
carrier Intrepid to the western Pacific, the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral David L. 
McDonald, testified this year that, and I 
quote: “Our ASW [antisubmarine warfare] 
capability as far as the hunter-killer force 
in the Atlantic is concerned is reduced by 
two-fifths.” Thus, while you cannot get 
anyone to officially admit it because of 
Department of Defense m „ I have 
good reason to be concerned over the general 
ability of the Atlantic Fleet to meet many 
demands of its contingency plans. 

Viet Nam has served also to raise the ques- 
tion of whether our active fleet contains 
sufficient non-nuclear fire power to assure 
the continued success of the Navy in gun- 
fire support missions. Fear has been ex- 
pressed that since World War II the Navy's 
gunfire support capability has been allowed 
to deteriorate in the backwash of more 
glamorous weaponry to a point where we 
may have a possible “gun gap.” For exam- 
ple, during fiscal year 1966 the Navy found it 
necessary to reactivate four missile ships for 
Viet Nam and to retain two heavy-gun cruis- 
ers which had been scheduled for deactiva- 
tion in fiscal 1967-68. It has even been 
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recommended by Vice Admiral John S. 
McCain, Jr., that the battleship Missouri 
be reactivated at the earliest date to accom- 
modate General Westmoreland’s continuing 
demands for naval gunfire support. I 
strongly concur in this recommendation. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


We should be doubly concerned over the 
direction of American sea power if, as 
Admiral Mahan states in his “Elements of 
Sea Power,“ and I quote: “. sea power 
includes not only the military strength 
afloat, . . . but also the peaceful commerce 
and shipping from which alone a military 
fleet naturally and healthfully springs, and 
on which it securely rests.” The unfortu- 
nate truth of the matter is that the general 
condition of the American Merchant Marine 
today is deplorable and borders on being a 
national disgrace. It is obsolete both physi- 
cally and economically since more than 80% 
of the ships were constructed during World 
War II and are destined to reach the end 
of their economic life within the next five 
years. Personally, I can think of no un- 
healthier fountainhead for our Navy to 
spring from, or no more insecure base on 
which it should rest! Yet, it is this same 
American Merchant Marine which has been 
called upon by the Johnson Administration 
to go to war in Viet Nam while the rest of our 
economy remains at peace. 

This same American Merchant Marine re- 
sponded to our country's defense needs in 
World War II, in Korea, and now in Viet Nam 
with many of the same ships constructed 
20 years or more ago. The only noticeable 
difference between Viet Nam and the Korean 
conflict of 16 years ago is that airlift is 
transporting 2% of the military supplies to 
Viet Nam, reflecting a splendid increase of 
1% over Korea! American-flag shipping to- 
day is again demonstrating that the art of 
war is the art of the logistically feasible. 
Over a sea route of more than 8,000 miles, 
all the bulk petroleum requirements of Viet 
Nam, 98% of all the military equipment and 
supplies, and two out of every three fighting 
men are being transported by ship. 

Thus, as in the past, the American Mer- 
chant Marine is meeting the shipping needs 
of our Nation's security requirements, but it 
has been severely taxed to accomplish this 
end. Several American-flag subsidized ship 
operators whose ships were the first to be 
diverted to Viet Nam since they were the 
most modern, found that they were required 
to take the unprecedented action of charter- 
ing older, foreign-flag ships to maintain 
commercial services. Still other American- 
flag ships were chartered from non-subsi- 
dized operators. Also, we already have reac- 
tivated more than 100 World War II vintage 
ships from our National Defense Reserve 
Fleet at an average cost of about $500,000 per 
ship, and an additional 40 to 70 are sched- 
uled to be reactivated before the end of this 
year. It is becoming increasingly apparent, 
therefore, that we are well on our way to the 
figure of 200 reactivated cargo ships, which 
I anticipated as early as August of last year 
in a statement made on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

Almost 19 months ago, in his state of the 
Union message of January 1965, President 
Johnson promised to submit to the Congress 
a “new” maritime policy to revitalize our 
ailing merchant marine. Consistent with 
the lip-service being paid the American Mer- 
chant Marine by the present Administration, 
we are still waiting for that promise to be 
fulfilled, Meanwhile, as by the 
Maritime Editor of the Baltimore Sun, and 
I quote: “Since President Johnson first 
stated on the floor of Congress that a new 
maritime policy was forthcoming, the United 
States has slipped from first to sixth place in 
size of its active fleet; from sixth to four- 
teenth (or fifteenth) in ship construction, 
and literally to rock bottom in the number 
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of new ships being built to fly the stars and 
stripes.” 

The Congress has before it today the Pres- 
ident’s budget request for new merchant 
ship construction, representing a cut of 
about one-third below the prior fiscal year's 
level of actual appropriation. If everything 
breaks right, this might give us a dozen ships 
for the Vessel Replacement Program, which 
even now is about 100 ships behind schedule. 
This is the replacement program which was 
started during the Republican Administra- 
tion in 1958. Yet, under the stewardship of 


this Democratic Administration there has 


been an increasing and cumulative slippage 
in the program, and with almost diabolical 
precision the American Merchant Marine is 
today being slowly but surely strangled 
through budgetary privation. 

By way of comparison, the budget request 
for new merchant ship construction for fiscal 
year 1967 is about one-half the amount re- 
quested by the Republican Administration 
in fiscal year 1959 at a time when the total 
federal budget was about 60% of the pres- 
ent level. Thus, there is more than ample 
merit to the recent characterization of the 
American Merchant Marine as a “Hero in 
War—Stepchild in Peace” since today it is 
truly treated as a stepchild in the Great 
Society! 


U.S. SHIPBUILDING AND SHIP REPAIR 


During this same period, American ship- 
yards have been chided by Administration 
spokesmen for failing to modernize their 
facilities and become more competitive, yet 
it is this Administration that is depriving 
the industry of ship construction support 
funds necessary to enable our yards to 
modernize. Then we have these same agen- 
cies of the Executive using their own criti- 
cisms as a vehicle to advance the cause of 
building American ships in foreign shipyards. 

The Department of Interior, for example, 
earlier this year was proposing the construc- 
tion of stern-ramp trawlers in Polish ship- 
yards, yet the same Administration spokes- 
man has testified in the Senate one year 
earlier that he knows of no one in Govern- 
ment desiring to construct ships abroad. 
Similarly, only last week the press reported 
that the Department of Defense is proceed- 
ing to award a $17 million contract to a 
British shipyard for the construction of two 
survey ships. And, finally, we have had the 
former Maritime Administrator, the Honor- 
able Nicholas Johnson, stating, and I quote: 
We may very well end up sinking our Imer- 
chant] fleet in the name of preserving our 
shipyards.” * * * unless we embrace the con- 
cept of constructing our ships abroad. 

Now, every school child knows of our inter- 
national balance of payments problem, and 
the fact that the President has had the Sec- 
retary of Commerce out beating the bushes 
for months urging private American business- 
men to reduce their expenditures abroad. 
Yet, on the matter of ship construction we 
have not one but several agencies of the 
Executive actively promoting the blatantly 
contradictory concept of buying ships abroad. 
You reconcile the inconsistency of this ap- 
proach. I am unable to, unless it is “Do as 
I say, not as I do!” 

More importantly, however, this trend to 
foreign ship construction evidences an 
ignorance of the importance of American 
shipyards to American sea power. Shipyards 
are a defense industry and as much a part 
of a nation’s sea power as its Navy and its 
merchant shipping, witness the current de- 
mands upon our ship construction and re- 
pair facilities because of Viet Nam and 
the present shortages of skilled shipyard 
personnel. 

In the four year period from 1961 to 1965, 
twelve American shipyards were forced to 
close, and further threatening to deteriorate 
the industry by reducing the geographical 
diversification of our shipyard facilities, we 
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have both the Department of Defense and 
the Maritime Administration proposing single 
shipyard contract awards. By far the one 
promising to have the greatest effect is that 
of the Department of Defense with its Fast 
Deployment Logistic ship project valued at 
$800 million to $1.5 billion to be financed 
entirely by the taxpayers. Yet, the invest- 
ment of these same funds under the subsidy 
provisions of existing federal legislation could 
reduce the cost to the taxpayer by as much as 
one-half and yield from two to three times 
the number of ships now contemplated under 
this program. 


U.S. FISHING INDUSTRY AND OCEANOGRAPHY 


No examination of the direction of Amer- 
ican sea power would be complete, of course, 
without consideration of our fishing industry 
and our efforts in the field of marine science 
and engineering. As the population of the 
world increases and our resources on land 
diminish, we must look to the oceans for 
food, fresh water, raw materials and power. 

Unfortunately, the United States fishing 
industry is plagued by many of the same 
problems afflicting our merchant marine and 
is in a state of relative decline. When the 
higher labor costs of the American standard 
of living are combined with antiquated ves- 
sels and outmoded equipment, international 
competition becomes exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible. Because of this, roughly 
every other fish in an American frying pan 
is imported. Congressional concern over the 
state of the industry has resulted in some 
federal assistance to alleviate the situation, 
but much more remains to be done. 

In the fleld of oceanography, the Federal 
Government finally stuck its big toe in the 
water when on the 17th of last month the 
President signed into law the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development Act of 
1966. This represented the culmination of 
seven years of congressional effort, commenc- 
ing during the Republican Administration in 
1959. An earlier congressional effort to co- 
ordinate federal activity in this fleld received 
a pocket veto by the late President Kennedy 
following the adjournment of the 87th Con- 
gress. 

Hopefully, this new federal legislation in 
the field of oceanography will serve as a 
catalyst to bring about a unified national 
effort so as to enable effective exploitation 
of the promising rewards of this area of so- 
called “inner space.” Our effort heretofore 
has been disjointed and has been described 
by one foreign observer in the following 
terms: “The administration of U.S. oceanog- 
raphy reminds me of a contemporary ab- 
stract painting rendered by an ape!” 

Our total national oceanographic program 
budget for each of the past three fiscal years 
has been at a level of less than 4% of that 
provided for our outer“ space programs. 
In the field of education over the last twenty 
years, only about 50 undergraduate degrees 
and less than 900 graduate degrees have been 
conferred by major institutions offering 
courses in the field. 

U.S.S.R.: SEAWARD THRUST 

What is really most disturbing about this 
generally unfavorable direction being taken 
with American sea power is that while we 
appear to be “fiddling and declining,” Rus- 
sian sea power is modern and growing at a 
fantastic pace. Two years ago Hanson W. 
Baldwin noted in his article, “Red Flag Over 
the Seven Seas,” and I quote: “If to vast 
Russian land power is added major maritime 
power, the problem of deterrence becomes 
formidably difficult. If we lose control of 
the seas, it becomes impossible.” Yet, this 
is the very real danger that now stares us 
in the face. 

Today Russia has the second largest navy 
in the world, Its merchant marine is grow- 
ing at the rate of about one million tons a 
year. Its fishing industry has invaded every 
major fishing ground in the world, and she 
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will soon surpass even Japan as the leading 
industrial fishing country. Russia’s annual 
catch, for example, is valued at close to four 
times our balance of payments deficit. And, 
she has more than 100 oceanographic vessels 
employed worldwide. 

The point is that since World War II the 
Soviet Navy, like the Soviet merchant marine 
and fishing fleet, has been transformed from 
what was formerly a coastal defensive force 
into a “blue-water” offensive fleet. And, the 
intensity of this Soviet seaward thrust has 
not faltered for lack of funds, including the 
expenditure abroad of scarce “hard” cur- 
rency. 

The British publication Jane's Fighting 
Ships” assesses this Soviet drive in the fol- 
lowing terms, and I quote: 

“The Soviet Union is reaching out with her 
naval units and infiltrating in a multi- 
pronged movement into all the seven seas, 
not only with combatant ships but with in- 
telligence trawlers and research ships in a 
determined effort to achieve a worldwide 
naval capability in conjunction with a chal- 
lenging increase in her merchant fleet and 
developing a maritime strategy as a major 
factor in her overall policy of extending her 
influence throughout the world. 

* * * 


“There is no doubt that the Soviet Navy is 
growing with the object of challenging U.S. 
supremacy at sea. The Soviet Union now 
understands the value of sea power.” 


CONCLUSION 


Even without this growing Soviet threat, 
the present unfavorable direction of Amer- 
ican sea power should be a matter of national 
concern. Yet, when I add up the negative 
actions of the past five or six years, in the 
face of our ever-expanding worldwide mili- 
tary responsibilities and the growing de- 
mands of the American industrial complex 
for raw materials from overseas, I am not 
overly optimistic, It seems crystal clear that 
we, unlike Soviet Russia, are sadly lacking in 
an appreciation of the value of sea power. 
We appear to be pursuing the idiotic course 
of sticking our heads in the sand, blithely 
ignoring this very real threat to our na- 
tional security and economic well-being in 
the hope that, like a bad dream, it will go 
away. But the fact remains that the chal- 
lenge is real and unless there is a rebirth of 
national leadership—and soon—we will be 
aroused from this dream-like state by what 
Admiral Mahan called, and I quote: “The 
rude awakening of those who have aban- 
doned their share of the common birthright 
of all people—the sea.” 


Disability: A National Health Problem as 
Seen From Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 21, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

DISABILITY: A NATIONAL HEALTH PROBLEM AS 
SEEN From CAPITOL HILL 
(Remarks of U.S. Representative JoHN E. 

Focarty, Second Congressional District of 

Rhode Island, at Georgetown University 

symposium, Washington, D.C., Thursday, 

June 9, 1966) 

I accepted with pleasure this invitation to 
appear here tonight, because I welcome every 
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opportunity to participate in an activity 
whose aims is to improve the health of the 
American people. This seminar today is such 
an activity. 

I have been asked to talk to you this eve- 
ning on disability, a subject that is of as 
much concern to me as a legislator as it is to 
you as physicians and health workers, al- 
though from a somewhat different point of 
view. 

Health matters have traditionally been a 
great concern of law as well as of medicine. 
The history of health legislation is almost as 
old as the history of lawmaking itself in this 
country. Let me go back for just a moment 
to these earliest efforts on the part of gov- 
erning bodies to halt the inroads of disease 
on the citizens of our first colonies. Our ear- 
liest health laws were related almost exclu- 
sively to the spread of disease through travel, 
which was originally of special importance 
in maritime traffic and more recently has be- 
come important in air traffic. 

In Colonial America, the earliest quaran- 
tine restriction, to halt the : pread of disease 
from foreign ships, was enacted in 1647 by 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony against ships 
arriving from Barbados, and in 1700 the 
Province of Pennsylvania enacted legislation 
“to prevent sickly vessels coming into the 
government.” 

Although the original legislative health 
efforts were directed specifically against com- 
municable diseases entering by sea, gov- 
erning authorities began to develop broader 
health concerns as early as 1754 when the 
Colonial Government of New York imposed 
a tax on all seamen and passengers entering 
the port of New York, and with these funds 
provided not only quarantine hospital 
accommodations but established the first city 
dispensaries and provided financial support 
to the Society for the Reformation of Ju- 
venile Delinquents. 

In 1798 the U.S. Public Health Service, 
now the principal health agency of our 
country, was created as a Marine Hospital 
Service when an act of Congress providing 
for the relief of sick and injured seamen was 
signed by President John Adams, Propo- 
nents of the Act were not concerned with 
the humanitarian considerations alone, but 
argued also that the National defense de- 
manded a National program of direct medical 
and hospital care for seamen, since the mer- 
chant fleet had always been a major ele- 
ment of the Nation’s naval defense. 

In the more than a century and a half 
which followed these pieces of legislation, 
Congress has often demonstrated its con- 
tinuing interest in the health of the Amer- 
ican people. This interest is based upon a 
conviction that a healthy nation is a pro- 
ductive nation and that a general state of 
National health is an economic asset and an 
essential component of defense even H there 
were no human issues involved. This Con- 
gressional concern has been reflected in such 
laws as these: 

Legislation to control a third “killer” di- 
sease was enacted in 1833 as the result of a 
widespread outbreak of cholera, and author- 
ized the use of revenue cutters in enforcing 
quarantine laws of States and cities. 

The world-wide pandemic of influenza in 
1918 stimulated Congress to appropriate one 
million dollars for the Public Health Service 
to use in suppression of influenza in the 
United States. In the 20's, the Veterans 
Bureau, later to become the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs were both established by law. 

And so it has gone, with each decade 
bringing new laws relating to health and 
disease control. 

A new dimension of health concern began 
with the National Health Survey of 1935, the 
first definitive survey of health to determine 
the relationship of disease and certain en- 
vironmental factors such as income, educa- 
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tion, and housing conditions. This survey 
brought together for the first time informa- 
tion that formed a basis for Federal, State, 
and local action directed toward the pre- 
vention and control of the chronic as well as 
the communicable diseases, and stimulated 
the development of programs aimed at the 
bettering of social and economic conditions 
among the deprived of our Nation. 
Beginning with the impact of the findings 
of the first National Health Survey, and 
given additional impetus from World War 
II. there has been a gradual but substantial 


shift of legislative perspective in regard to 


health. This has evolved as a response to 
the changing health needs of a changing 
society. That our society has changed, few 
persons would argue. 

For example, while by no means entirely 
eliminated from the health picture, the 
communicable diseases and the sanitation 
problems incident to these no longer have 
a dominant claim on either medical or legis- 
lative attention. Just as our society has 
changed greatly in the past 30 years, so it 
will no doubt continue to change, at least 
into the foreseeable future. A glance at the 
population figures reveals one very basic 
factor: we are becoming a Nation of the 
very young and the very old. We have in- 
creased our life expectancy to span the 
decades in which chronic diseases are in- 
creasingly common and their crippling effects 
more disabling. 

We have managed to control the great kill- 
ers of the past—yellow fever, smallpox, chol- 
era—but we have created new killers and 
cripplers to take their place. Heart disease, 
cancer, and stroke claim over a million lives 
every year and disable many more. Vehicles 
with fatal highway speeds cause mass crip- 
pling in the youth of our land. We have 
acquired great technological skill, but with 
it a longer life span in which to develop so- 
cial and economic hardships in the so-called 
“golden years”. 

We have, in short, set the stage for dis- 
ability. For nearly a century we have col- 
lected statistics on mortality. Only in re- 
cent years have we really begun to realize 
the vast implications—of chronic and malig- 
nant diseases, of injuries and old age—for 
those who do not appear on our mortality 
tables because they are not yet dead. 

What are some of these implications? In 
the three great killer diseases I have just 
mentioned—heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke—death itself is not the only tragedy, 
If those individuals we have listed in the 
statistical tables as “survivors” are merely 
snatched from the jaws of death to become 
doomed to a bedfast existence at home or in 
the back wards of public institutions then 
the advances merit only limited praise. 
There is abundant evidence, however, that 
disability mo longer need be accepted as 
the natural and inevitable aftermath of can- 
cer surgery, or heart disease, or stroke, or 
old age; evidence that disability can be pre- 
vented or minimized; evidence that knowl- 
edge already available could be more fully 
utilized to offer useful and productive years 
to be lived in dignity by millions of chroni- 
cally ill and aged persons. 

I am referring, of course, to that area of 
medical care known as medical rehabilita- 
tion. For in this portion of comprehensive 
health care lies our conception of medical 
science as a tool for health, rather than lim- 
iting it to the bare provision of basic bodily 
survival, We have in the past directed our 
major medical and legislative efforts toward 
those activities—from immunization to or- 
gan transplant—designed to prevent death. 
But we have an additional obligation to those 
whom we have rescued—we must insure that 
that life is worth living. We must do more 
than substitute one tragedy for another. 
And this is where medical rehabilitation 
comes into focus, 
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The respect I have for those who cultivate 
the fields of rehabilitation is profound. I 
have come to know many of these workers 
well. Through the work of the appropria- 
tions subcommittee which I have chaired 
for several years, I too have endeavored to 
serve the disabled people of this country. 
In these years I have had an opportunity to 
gain an understanding of the national prob- 
lem posed by disability and an awareness of 
the obstacles to delivery of medical reha- 
bilitation services to those who need and 
could benefit from them. I have come to 
understand that medical rehabilitation, or 
disability control, or whatever you choose 
to call it, has vast potentials, not only in 
restoring the disabled to a high level of in- 
dependence, but in preventing disability from 
developing. 

Those of you here today are demonstrat- 
ing by your presence at this seminar on the 
management of the chronic disease patient 
your concern for better care of this segment 
of the poplation. You and your counterparts 
in other sessions of this type are seeking to 
expand the horizons of medical care for this 
neglected group. You are denying, in effect, 
the validity of medical attitudes which claim 
that nothing can be done for those so un- 
fortunate as to be afflicted with chronic dis- 
eases and old age. You are attempting to 
find solutions to the common problems as- 
sociated with disability. We have learned 
by now that shutting the disabled out of 

. sight accomplishes nothing. We can never 
build enough custodial boxes“ even for this. 
And we should not try. 

In the process of gathering information 
relative to disability and to the need for re- 
habilitative services throughout the coun- 
try, I have come to view rehabilitation in its 
broadest sense—health care concerned with 
preventing disability and maintaining func- 
tion, as well as restorative services to those 
with existing impairments—as the window 
on the future. I am convinced that health 
measures enacted by Congress and health 
services provided by physicians and other 
health professionals must all take into ac- 
count the chronicity of many illnesses and 
conditions. In our fight for life-saving tech- 
niques, let us make sure that it is really 
the whole life we are saving. Let our philos- 
ophy be based on reality, and let our goals 
be based on a belief in the true worth of 
man. 

Workers in public health know that when 
large numbers of people need health services 
which in the usual course of events they do 
not receive, then it becomes a public health 
problem. When such a need is widespread, 
then it becomes also a national problem and 
of concern to legislative authorities. That 
there has been legislative recognition of such 
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national health problems is evident in such 
laws as the following: 

The Community Health Services and Facil- 
ities Act of 1961, which provides for demon- 
strations of new methods of providing com- 
munity health services, including a variety 
of rehabilitation services. 

The Health Professions Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1963 and the Nurse Training 
Act of 1964 are both designed to increase 
professional health manpower, for without 
sufficient personnel to provide health services, 
the most desirable and effective medical pro- 
gram falls short of its goal. 

The Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke 
Amendments of 1965 which assigns respon- 
sibility to the Public Health Service for en- 
couraging and assisting the establishment of 
regional cooperative arrangements among 
medical schools, research institutions and 
hospitals, designed to forge a closer link be- 
tween the centers of scientific and academic 
medicine on the one hand, and community 
health services on the other. This legislation 
specifies that this forthright program must 
not interfere with present patterns of patient 
care and professional practice, but it is none- 
theless a revolutionary piece of legislation. 
It is designed to develop and disseminate 
medical knowledge of treatment techniques 
through cooperative efforts of medical re- 
sources in the community. 

Nowhere in the legislation, or in the tes- 
timony in its support before the Congres- 
sional committees, will you find a blueprint 
for this program—hbecause there is no Fed- 
eral blueprint and it is not intended that 
there should be one. The pattern of grants- 
in-aid, already so well established and so 
successful in the support of medical research, 
will also be followed in this new program. 
These grants will be made in response to 
local initiative, to facilitate local planning, 
and to assist local execution of the plans. 
The emphasis of this program is clearly on 
bringing this country’s proven research ca- 
pability—as reflected in the medical schools 
and research hospitals—into a closer rela- 
tionship with medical practice, as a resource 
for the practitioner, the local hospital, and 
the community health services in a wide geo- 
graphic area. 

The Social Security Amendments of 1965, 
which provide health insurance benefits to 
the aged and is popularly known as “Medi- 
care.” This legislative package evolved out 
of a recognition that it is one thing to have 
improved medical service, but quite another 
thing to pay for it. The rapid and dramatic 
increase in the costs of hospital care and 
health services generally is alarming. It is 
alarming because it means that despite our 
general prosperity we are still putting some 
forms of medical care beyond the reach of 
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many of our citizens. This is not a tolerable 
situation. I am not contending that the 
charges made for medical services are ex- 
cessive in relation to costs, or in relation to 
value but merely that they are still too often 
excessive in relation to ability to pay. Fear 
of the doctor's bill or the hospital bill should 
not be the factor that keeps members of any 
economic group from availing themselves of 
medical care. 

There is another aspect to this problem of 
costs which disturbs me. This is the at- 
tempt to extend to the field of health serv- 
ices and medical research the concept of 
cost-benefit economics generated by our de- 
fense and space technology. These ap- 
proaches start off with the assumption that 
every public act must be weighed in terms 
of its economic rate of return. This is a con- 
cept which we must reject out of hand. It 
involves a principle which cannot be ap- 
plied to health. 

This is not to say that there are never 
economic savings as a direct result of medical 
care. Certainly, the nearly 200,000 voca- 
tionally rehabilitated persons each year are 
returning to the labor market and paying 
taxes where formerly they contributed only 
to the costs of medical care, or prevented a 
family member from being employed. But 
there are millions of citizens with no em- 
ployment potential. Those over 40, handi- 
capped and uneducated for other than 
manual tasks; those with deteriorating 
chronic diseases; those past retirement. 
What of these? How do we measure the 
dollar costs to society of not providing them 
with necessary health services? And if we 
could do this, would it be in any way a yard- 
stick of the human values involved? 

There will be new advances in medical 
science in the years to come, and there will 
be new laws relating to health. Hopefully, 
breakthroughs in preventing death will lead 
to enriching human life as well, and emerg- 
ing legislation will consider the human above 
the economic values of life. Medicine and 
law have been partners for generations in 
this land of ours. I expect this to continue 
into more and more areas, such as poverty— 
which goes hand in hand with disease and 
disability—and old age—which has outlived 
the killer diseases of youth only to fall heir 
to the chronic diseases in later years—and 
ignorance—which prevents the delivery of 
appropriate health services to all who need 
them. 

Only then, when all men have the op- 
portunity to achieve and to maintain their 
highest potentials, may we—the health pro- 
fessions and the lawmakers—rest upon our 
laurels secure in the knowledge that we have 
done our job faithfully and completely. 


SENATE 


Frinay, Jol 22, 1966 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rey. Clair M. Cook, Th. D., Methodist 
clergyman, and legislative assistant to 
Senator Vance HARTKE, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of our fathers and of the 
ages, as day follows day, and night fol- 
lows night, in the years which stretch to 
eternity, we in our instabilities of time 
need to reach up to Thee for the im- 
mutable and unchanging verities of time- 
lessness. 

Therefore, we come before Thee in 
this hour that we may seek a higher van- 
tage point of truth and righteousness. 


From the heights where we find Thee, 
may we seek to enlarge our too little 
outlook and to remedy our too large fail- 
ures of perception. 

Our Father, as we turn to the business 
of this day, make us aware that Thou 
hast entrusted us with decisions fateful 
in the lives of other men. Impress upon 
our consciences the vast responsibilities 
of the task, so grave that we must doubt 
our own wisdom and seek Thine own. 
Give to us the ability to look at our land 
with clarity, to view our international 
policies with the eyes of those whose 
lives they alter, to assess dispassionately 
= fairly the rights and wrongs of every 
ssue. . 

As we deal with the lives and welfare 
of our own and of the rest of the world, 
keep us aware that we deal not simply 
with comforts or discomforts, but often 
with survival or with death. Add to our 


good will, good judgment; to our politi- 
cal expediency, courage to defy it when 
right demands; to our words for peace, 
the will to achieve it. 

Thus, for this day and for every day, 
we ask Thy righteous guidance, Thy 
compassionate love, and Thy eternal wis- 
dom as companions for the tasks here 
undertaken. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MansFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
July 21, 1966, was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, July 22, 
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1966, the Vice President signed the en- 
rolled bill (S. 2948) to set aside certain 
lands in Montana for the Indians of the 
Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
of the Flathead Reservation, Mont., 
which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

H.R. 15225. An act to amend section 15d 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933 to increase the amount of bonds which 
may be issued by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority (Rept. No. 1399). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with an amendment: 

H.R. 14548. An act to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to enter into leases 
of real property for periods not exceeding 
80 years, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1400). 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 8188. An act relating to deduction for 
income tax purposes of contributions to cer- 
tain organizations for judicial reform (Rept. 
No. 1401). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 12389. An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the devel- 
opment of the Arkansas Post National Memo- 
rial (Rept. No. 1402). 

By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 3070. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act with respect to limitations on the 
leasing of coal lands imposed upon railroads 
(Rept. No. 1408). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 13277. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to provide 
for the reapportionment of the Legislature of 
the Virgin Islands (Rept. No. 1407). 

By Mr. HART (for Mr, Dopp), from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 32388. A bill for the relief of Miss Matsue 
Sato (Rept. No. 1405). 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

5. 1237. A bill to encourage the creation of 
original ornamental designs of useful articles 
by protecting authors of such designs for 
a limited time against unauthorized copying 
(Rept. No. 1404). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 3254. A bill to amend sections 2072 and 
2112 of title 28, United States Code, with 
respect to the scope of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure and to repeal inconsistent 
legislation (Rept. No. 1406). 


JUDICIAL REVIEW OF CONSTITU- 
TIONALITY OF GRANTS OR LOANS 
UNDER CERTAIN ACTS—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL (S. REPT. 
NO. 1403) 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I ask unani- 
mous consent to submit a report on S. 
2097, to provide for judicial review of 
the constitutionality of grants or loans 
under certain acts, together with the in- 
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dividual views of the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart] and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. President, unanimous consent is 
also hereby requested that the names of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], and the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fonc] be added as cosponsors of 
the above-mentioned bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from North Carolina, and the names will 
be added as cosponsors. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 3639. A bill for the relief of certain cor- 
porations; 

S. 3640. A bill for the relief of certain in- 
dividuals; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; and 

S. 3641. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to de- 
duct expenses incurred in pursuing courses 
for academic credit and degrees at institu- 
tions of higher education; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. TALMADGE when 
he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 3642. A bill for the relief of Zarko Vuci- 
nich, and wife, Alexandra Vucinich; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. THurmMonp) : 

S. 3643. A bill for the relief of certain 
claimants; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

5.3644. A bill to authorize the burial of 
the remains of Matthew A. Henson in the 
Arlington National Cemetery, Va.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. TypIncs when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. 
THURMOND): 

S. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the power of courts of the United States 
to review convictions in criminal actions; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute cur- 
rently existing between certain air carriers 
and certain of their employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
U.S. MILITARY PERSONNEL HELD 
CAPTIVE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. JAVITS submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 103) relating to 
U.S. military personnel held captive in 
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Vietnam, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Javits, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Committee on the Judiciary was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Morse, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Address by Hon. Stewart L. Udall at July 
18, 1966, meeting of the National Petroleum 
Council; citation presented on that occasion 
to outgoing council president, Jake L. 
Hamon. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


TAX BENEFITS FOR TEACHERS— 
BILL TO AMEND INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
President Johnson has characterized the 
education of our youth as the “No. 1 
business of the American people.” Both 
quality and quantity of education are 
being pursued as a primary national goal 
of the United States. The 88th Congress 
was called the “education Congress” and 
the ist session of the 89th Congress ex- 
ceeded the 88th in the amount of legis- 
lation enacted in the field of education. 

Not the least of these enactments are 
the billion-dollar Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education and Higher Education 
Acts of 1965. 

It can no longer be said that the role 
of the Federal Government in education 
is passive. 

However, in the midst of all this inten- 
sified activity in the area of education, 
there seems to be one Federal agency 
which has not gotten the message. 
Judging from one of its recent actions, 
it seems determined to do what it can 
to retard the progress of education in 
this country. That agency is the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, which, by means 
of some income tax regulations it has 
proposed, appears bent on frustrating 
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the desire for achieving educational ex- 
cellence in this country. 

The proposed income tax regulations 
published in the Federal Register on 
July 7 make it more difficult for teachers 
to deduct from their Federal income tax 
expenditures incurred in continuing 
their education. 

I wrote Commissioner Sheldon Cohen 
protesting these proposed new regula- 
tions, and urged that the Internal Rev- 
enue Service give every consideration to 
a reappraisal of them. I ask unanimous 
consent that my letter, along with the 
regulations as published in the Federal 
Register, be printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, this 
is not the first time the Internal Revenue 
Service has tried to deny the expenses of 
schooling as a legitimate tax deduc- 
tion to teachers interested in becoming 
better teachers. 

The Revenue Service a number of 
years ago ruled that a Virginia school- 
teacher could not deduct her expenses 
in attending a summer school even 
though she was required to take the 
summer school courses or risk revoca- 
tion of her teaching certificate. But the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
against the Revenue Service in that 
case—Hill v. Commissioner, 4 Cir., 181 F. 
2d 906—and held the expenses deductible. 
The Revenue Service did not give up its 
battle against schoolteachers, though, 
and it was only after the success of the 
Russian sputnik and the hue and cry 
raised about the needs of American edu- 
cation in 1958, that the relevant regu- 
lations were amerded. Instrumental in 
this revision may have been a letter from 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to the Secretary of the Treasury 
that— 

The importance to the national security 
of encouraging teachers to employ their sum- 
mers and their leaves of absence in acquir- 
ing greater mastery of their professional 
responsibilities leads ... to the conclusion 
that the criteria which now govern the de- 
ductibility of expenses of teachers for further 
education should be liberalized. 


The 1958 regulations, which have re- 
mained intact on this point up to the 
present, state that— 

Education expenses “are deductible if they 
are for education (including research activi- 
ties) undertaken primarily for the p 
of (1) maintaining or improving skills re- 
quired by the taxpayer in his employment 
or other trade or business, or (2) meeting 
the express requirements of a taxpayer’s em- 
ployer, or the requirements of applicable 
law or regulations, imposed as a condition 
to the retention by the taxpayer of his salary, 
status or employment, 


These regulations were interpreted by 
the Revenue Service itself in a 1960 Rev- 
enue Ruling (Rev. Rul. 60-97, 1960-1 
C.B. 69) to permit a deduction for ex- 
penses of education primarily under- 
taken to maintain or improve one’s 
skills or to meet the requirements of 
one’s employer regardless of whether 
“academic credit, a degree, a new job, or 
advancement” might result, 
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The test of deductibility was the pri- 
mary purpose of the education under- 
taken. The Revenue Service evidently 
found the test too tough—that it was los- 
ing too many cases and that too many 
underpaid schoolteachers were success- 
fully deducting their school expenses. 
The Internal Revenue Service was par- 
ticularly unhappy about those teachers 
who had other permanent or continuing 
teaching certificates and who were pur- 
suing additional education in order to 
secure permanent or continuing certifi- 
cates. The Revenue Service unsuccess- 
fully has claimed persons holding tempo- 
rary certificates do not meet the 
minimum educational requirements for 
qualification as teachers, and thus that 
their expenses of education are not de- 
ductible since such expenses are for the 
purpose of furthering the “temporary” 
teachers’ prospects of employment and of 
advancement to the position of perma- 
nent teachers. The Revenue Service was 
defeated on the grounds that regardless 
of the type of certificate held, these per- 
sons were teachers and their primary 
purpose in going to school was to meet 
their employers’ requirements that they 
must obtain additional credits in order to 
remain as teachers. 

Thus, thwarted in attempts under the 
present regulations to prohibit teachers 
from deducting educational expenses, the 
Internal Revenue Service wants to pro- 
mulgate a new set of regulations. 

First of all, this presents a question 
whether income tax regulations of long 
standing, which have been litigated and 
approved by the courts and are as much 
a part of the law as congressional en- 
actments, can be replaced by a new set of 
regulations. 

It may be that such well-established 
regulations can only be changed by 
statute. But, even setting aside the ques- 
tion of the legality of proposing new 
regulations in this regard, the new regu- 
lations in question go farther than ever— 
they make it clear that no teachers can 
deduct the expenses of any education 
that results in a degree or similar recog- 
nition of the completion of an educa- 
tional program, regardless of whether the 
teacher ever had it in mind to go for the 
degree or regardless of the fact that the 
degree does not mean a promotion, in- 
crease in compensation, or any other ad- 
vancement. In addition, the deduction 
would be disallowed if the education 
qualifies the teacher for advancement 
in his field of education, regardless of 
whether he is in fact so advanced or not. 
Gone would be the primary purpose test 
of the present regulations. No longer 
would it matter that the additional edu- 
cation sought by the teacher was pri- 
marily for the purpose of maintaining 
or improving his teaching skills or of 
meeting the requirements of his employer 
in order to retain his present position. 

These harsh regulations will greatly 
discourage this Nation’s teachers from 
pursuing any further education. Teach- 
ers who are certainly not getting rich, 
even though their lot has been generally 
improved some in the past few years, 
will not be able to continue their school- 
ing, knowing that no deduction will be 
available for their tuition and fees, their 
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books, and the other incidentals that 
make the cost of higher education so 
steep today. The effects on our educa- 
tional system will be serious, if not dis- 
astrous. Our educational system which 
we treasure so much gains its vitality 
from our teachers. Teachers are the 
heart of education in America. 

We must do everything we can to en- 
courage, not to discourage, our country’s 
teachers to improve themselves in every 
way that they can to keep up with the 
rapidly exploding vistas of knowledge. 

Toward this end, I am introducing a 
bill to amend the income tax law to allow 
a deduction to teachers as an ordinary 
and necessary business expense for any 
reasonable cost they incur in obtaining 
further education in their field. While 
the proposed regulations of the Internal 
Revenue Service apply to expenses for 
education by any individual, not only 
teachers, my bill provides a deduction 
only for teachers, be they teachers with 
permanent or continuing certificates or 
not. 

It is the teacher, more than anyone, 
who must continue to keep her skills 
current and yet it is the teacher, less 
than anyone, who can afford to pay the 
cost of additional training. It is the 
teacher who will suffer most under the 
proposed regulations, and yet it is the 
teacher that we, as a nation, can least 
afford to see suffer. 

On our teachers rests the fate of the 
generations to come, and on the genera- 
tions to come rests the fate of our Nation 
and of the world. 

I send to the desk a bill for this pur- 
pose and ask that it be printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3641) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
teachers to deduct expenses incurred in 
pursuing courses for academic credit 
and degrees at institutions of higher 
education, introduced by Mr. TALMADGE, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

EXHIBIT 1 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
July 19, 1966. 
Hon. SHELDON COHEN, 
Commissioner, Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CoMMISSIONER: I read with a 
sense of profound disbelief the proposed 
regulation published in the July 7 issue of 
the Federal Register dealing with deductibil- 
ity of expenses for education which, if made 
effective, would disallow deductions for many 
teachers who incur educational expenses 
while sharpening their teaching skills. 

Surely, the retarding effect that this regu- 
lation would have on the quality of profes- 
sional instruction in this country is apparent 
to the Service. 

At a time when a concerted effort is being 
made by the Congress, the President, and the 
States to upgrade present standards of edu- 
cation in our country, it is inconceivable that 
an instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment would entertain such an incongruous 
proposal. Certainly it cannot be said that 
the intent of Congress is being implemented 
by the proposed new regulation when the 
present regulation dates back to 1958 and 
has never been challenged, so far as I know, 
by any Member of Congress. 
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Nor can this be explained away as a step 
toward clarification of the law. By not act- 
ing to change the long-standing rules, Con- 
gress has, by implication, adopted their ra- 
tionale as expressive of its own intent, that 
is, that deductions for educational expenses 
incurred for the sake of improving skills and 
maintaining professional status be allowed, 
irrespective of the coincidental occurrence 
of a higher position in the educational 
hierarchy or an increase in salary. 

Certainly we do not want to discourage 
higher compensation for our school teachers 
who are now paid at rates slightly above 
those paid babysitters. Nor do we want to 
discourage higher achievements in their pro- 
fessional fields merely because they are sym- 
bolized in the form of academic degrees. 

It absolutely makes no sense to say that 
a teacher may receive a deduction for his 
expense in attending institutions of higher 
learning except in those cases where a degree 
is conferred as a result thereof or where the 
education attained qualifies him for an ad- 
vancement in his field of teaching, regard- 
less of whether he intends to advance himself 
as a result of the education. 

I respectfully urge the Internal Revenue 
Service to carefully reappraise the proposed 
new regulation and refrain from taking any 
action that would limit present deductibility 
for educational expenses incurred by school 
teachers, 

With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN E, TALMADGE. 


ExHIsIr 2 
[From the Federal Register, July 7, 1966] 
PROPOSED RULEMAKING 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Internal Revenue Service 
[26 CFR Part 1] 
Income Tax 


Expenses for education 
Notice is hereby given, pursuant to the 
tive Procedure Act, approved 

June 11, 1946, that the regulations set forth 
in tentative form below are proposed to be 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his delegate. Prior to the 
final adoption of such regulations, considera- 
tion will be given to any comments or sug- 
gestions pertaining thereto which are sub- 
mitted in writing, in duplicate, to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Attention: 
CC:LR:T, Washington, D.C. 20224, within 
the period of 30 days from the date of publi- 
cation of this notice in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 
Any person submitting written comments or 
suggestions who desires an opportunity to 
comment orally at a public hearing on these 
proposed regulations should submit his re- 
quest, in writing, to the Commissioner within 
the 30-day period. In such case, a public 
hearing will be held, and notice of the time, 
place, and date will be published in a subse- 
quent issue of the FEDERAL REGISTER. The 
proposed regulations are to be issued under 
the authority contained in section 7805 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (68A Stat. 
917: U.S.C. 8705). 

[SEAL] WILLIAM H. SMITH, 

Acting Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

In order to clarify $ 1.162-5 (relating to 
expenses for education) and §1.262-1 (re- 
lating to personal, living, and family ex- 
penses) of the Income Tax Regulations (26 
CFR Part 1), and for other purposes, those 
sections are amended as follows: 

ParacraPu 1. Section 1.162—5 is amended to 
read as follows: 


§ 1.162-5 Expenses for education. 


(a) General rule. Expenditures made by 
an individual for education (including re- 
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search) which are personal or capital ex- 
penditures, or which have elements of both, 
are not deductible. Educational expendi- 
tures included within this category are de- 
scribed in paragraph (b) of this section. On 
the other hand, expenditures made by an 
individual for education (including re- 
search) which are neither capital nor per- 
sonal expenditures are deductible as ordinary 
and necessary business expenses if the edu- 
cation 

(1) Maintains or improves skills required 
by the individual in his present employment 
or other trade or business, or 

(2) Meets the express requirements of the 
individual’s employer, or the requirements 
of applicable law or regulations, imposed as 
a condition to the retention by the individ- 
ual of an established employment relation- 
ship, status, or rate of compensation. 

(b) Nondeductible educational expendi- 
tures—(1) In general. Educational expendi- 
tures described m subparagraphs (2) and 
(3) of this paragraph are personal or capital 
expenditures, or have elements of both, 
and, therefore, are not deductible as ordinary 
and necessary business expenses even though 
they may maintain or improve skills required 
by the individual in his present employ- 
ment or other trade or business or may meet 
the express requirements of the individual's 
employer or of applicable law or regulations. 

(2) Education qualifying individual for a 
trade or business, position, or specialty. (i) 
The first category of nondeductible capital 
or personal educational expenses are ex- 
penditures made by an individual for edu- 
cation which of itself, or when combined 
with education previously taken (or to be 
taken) will— 

(a) Qualify the individual for a trade or 
business, position, or specialty therein for 
which he has not, at the time such educa- 
tion is undertaken, met the minimum edu- 
cational requirements; or 

(b) Qualify the individual for substantial 
advancement in his present area of employ- 
ment or other trade or business or specialty 
therein. For this purpose, it is immaterial 
whether the individual intends to engage in 
the trade or business, position, or specialty 
or to advance himself as a result of the edu- 
cation. The education necessary to qualify 
for a trade or business, position, or specialty 
must be determined from a consideration of 
such factors as the requirements of the em- 
ployer, the applicable law and regulations, 
and the standards of the profession, trade, or 
business involved. The fact that an individ- 
ual is already performing service in a trade 
or business, position, or specialty does not 
establish that he has met the minimum 
educational requirements for qualification in 
that trade or business, position, or specialty. 
Moreover, if the minimum educational re- 
quirements for a trade or business, position, 
or specialty are changed, the fact that an 
individual has met the old requirements is 
immaterial in determining whether the ex- 
penditures for additional education under- 
taken to meet the new requirements are 
deductible. The preceding sentence shall 
apply only with respect to expenditures for 
education undertaken to meet a change in 
minimum educational requirements which 
was made after (the date on which notice 
is to be published in the FEDERAL REGISTER.) 

(ii) In the case of teachers who are re- 
quired to hold certificates issued by a desig- 
nated State or local educational agency (such 
as the State department of education), a 
permanent or continuing certificate in a par- 
ticular position will be accepted, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, as evidence that the 
teacher has met the minimum educational 
requirements for qualification in that posi- 
tion. Conversely, a certificate which is not 
a permanent or continuing certificate for a 
particular position will establish, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, that a teacher holding 
such a certificate has not met the minimum 
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educational requirements for qualification in 
that position. As used in this subdivision, 
the term “permanent or continuing certifi- 
cate” means a certificate which either need 
not be renewed, is renewable or convertible 
on the basis of experience only, or is renew- 
able indefinitely by acquiring education 
which is required generally of all teachers 
holding such a certificate without regard to 
their prior level of education. The name or 
term applied to a particular certificate is not 
controlling. 

(3) General education. The second cate- 
gory of nondeductible capital or personal 
educational expenses are expenditures for 
education which is undertaken as part of 
a program leading to attainment of a recog- 
nized level of education. Included within 
this nondeductible category are expenditures 
made by an individual for education which 
of itself, or when combined with education 
previously taken (or to be taken) will qual- 
ify the individual for a degree, diploma, or 
similar certificate evidencing completion of 
a recognized educational program. For this 
purpose, in the absence of clear evidence to 
the contrary, an individual will be consid- 
ered to be undertaking education to meet the 
requirements for a degree if he has indicated 
to the institution from which he is taking 
such education that he is a candidate for a 
degree. 

(4) Special rule for education undertaken 
prior to January 1, 1967. The determination 
of whether expenditures for education un- 
dertaken prior to January 1, 1967, are deduc- 
tible shall be made without regard to the 
rules in subparagraph (3) of this paragraph 
(relating to general education). Thus, if 
an individual takes a course which begins 
before January 1, 1967, the expenditures for 
such course may be deductible even though 
he is taking such course as part of a program 
leading to a degree. 

(c) Deductible educational expenditures— 
(1) Maintaining or improving skills. The 
deduction under the category of expendi- 
tures for education which maintains or im- 
proves skills required by the individual in 
his present employment or other trade or 
business is normally limited to expenditures 
for courses of relatively short duration which 
are in the nature of refresher courses or 
courses dealing with current developments. 
However, a deduction may also be allowable 
under this category for expenditures for aca- 
demic or vocational courses provided such 
expenditures are not within one of the cate- 
gories of capital or personal expenditures 
described in paragraph (b) of this section. 

(2) Meeting requirements of employer. 
An individual is considered to have under- 
taken education in order to meet the ex- 
press requirements of his employer, or the 
requirements of applicable law or regula- 
tions, imposed as a condition to the reten- 
tion by the taxpayer of his established em- 
ployment relationship, status, or rate of com- 
pensation only if such requirements are 
imposed for a bona fide business purpose of 
the individual's employer and not for the 
indiyidual’s benefit. Only the minimum 
education necessary to the retention by the 
individual of his established employment 
relationship, status, or rate of compensa- 
tion may be considered as undertaken to 
meet the express requirements of the tax- 
payer’s employer. However, education in 
excess of such minimum education may 
qualify as education undertaken in order to 
maintain or improve the skills required by 
the taxpayer in his present employment or 
other present trade or business (see subpara- 
graph (1) of this paragraph). In no event, 
however, is a deduction allowable for ex- 
penditures for education which, even though 
for education required by the employer or 
applicable law or regulations, are within one 
of the categories of capital or personal ex- 
penditures described in paragraph (b) of 
this section. 
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(d) Travel as a form of education. In 
general, an individual’s expenditures for 
travel (including travel while on sabbatical 
leave) as a form of education are personal in 
nature and, therefore, not deductible. 

(e) Travel away from home. If an in- 
dividual travels away from home primarily 
to obtain education the expenses of which 
are deductible under this section, his ex- 
penditures for travel, meals, and lodging 
while away from home are deductible. How- 
ever, if as an incident of such trip the in- 
dividual engages in some personal activity 
such as sightseeing, social visiting or enter- 
taining, or other recreation, the portion of 
the expenses attributable to such personal 
activity constitutes nondeductible personal 
or living expenses and is not allowable as a 
deduction. If the individual’s travel away 
from home is primarily personal, the indi- 
vidual’s expenditures for travel, meals and 
lodging (other than meals and lodging dur- 
ing the time spent in participating in de- 
ductible educational pursuits) are not de- 
ductible. Whether a particular trip is pri- 
marily personal or primarily to obtain edu- 
cation the expenses of which are deductible 
under this section depends upon all the facts 
and circumstances of each case. An impor- 
tant factor to be taken into consideration 
in making the determination is the relative 
amount of time devoted to personal activity 
as compared with the time devoted to edu- 
cational pursuits. Expenses in the nature 
of commuters’ fares are not deductible. 
The rules set forth in this paragraph are 
subject to the provisions of section 162(a) 
(2), relating to deductibility of certain 
traveling expenses, and section 274 (c) and 
(d), relating to allocation of certain foreign 
travel expenses and substantiation required 
respectively, and the regulations thereunder. 

(f) Examples. The application of this sec- 
tion may be illustrated by the following 
examples: 

Example (1). A, a general practitioner of 
medicine, takes a 2-week course reviewing 
new developments in several specialized fields 
of medicine. A’s expenses for the course are 
deductible because the course maintains or 
improves skills required by him in his trade 
or business and the expenses are not capital 
or personal expenses described in paragraph 
(b) of this section. 

Example (2). B, a high school teacher of 
physics who has met the minimum educa- 
tion requirements for qualification in his 
position, takes summer school courses in nu- 
clear physics and educational methods. B is 
not taking these courses as part of a program 
leading to a degree. As a result of taking 
such courses B receives an ingrade increase 
in salary pursuant to a wage schedule appli- 
cable to his present position. B's expendi- 
tures for such courses are deductible since 
they maintain and improve skills required by 
him in his position as a physics teacher and 
are not capital or personal expenses described 
in paragraph (b) of this section. 

Example (3). Each 3 years State X 
requires all teachers who holds a continuing 
teaching certificate as elementary-school 
teachers either to read a list of books or to 
take certain courses giving 6 hours’ academic 
credit in order to retain their position as 
teachers. C fulfills the requirements by tak- 
ing the courses, but not as a part of a pro- 
gram leading to a degree, and thereby receives 
an automatic salary increase pursuant to the 
wage schedule applicable to his present posi- 
tion. Since C took these courses in order to 
fulfill those requirements are retained in 
employer and the expenses are not personal 
or capital expenses within the meaning of 
paragraph (b) of this section, the expenses 
for such education are deductible. 

Example (4), The facts are the same as in 
example (3) except that, due solely to a 
shortage of qualified teachers, C’s employer 
does not enforce the prescribed educational 
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requirements (that is, teachers who do not 
fulfill those requirements are retained in 
their positions). C's expenses are neverthe- 
less deductible. 

Example (5). The facts are the same as in 
example (3), except that C took the courses 
under a program leading to a graduate de- 
gree. Under these circumstances, C's ex- 
penses for the courses are not deductible un- 
der paragraph (b)(3) of this section. 

Example (6). D, a general practitioner 
of medicine, takes a course of study which 
qualifies him as a specialist in pediatrics. 
D's expenses for such education are not de- 
ductible because the course of study quali- 
fies him for a specialty within his trade or 
business. See paragraph (b)(2) of this sec- 
tion. 

Example (7). E, a self-employed certified 
public accountant, attends law school at 
night and after completing his law school 
studies receives a bachelor of laws degree. 
The expenditures made by E in attending law 
school are nondeductible personal and capi- 
tal expenditures within the meaning of para- 
graph (b) of this section. 

Ezample (8). Assume the same facts as in 
example (7) except that E is employed 
by an accounting firm, rather than self- 
employed, and that his employer requires 
him to obtain a bachelor of laws degree. E 
intends to remain as an employee of the ac- 
counting firm. Nevertheless, the expendi- 
tures made by E in attending law school are 
capital and personal expenditures and, 
therefore, not deductible. 

Example (9). F, who has completed two 
years of a normal three year law school 
course leading to a bachelor of laws degree 
(LL.B.), is hired by a law firm to do legal 
research and perform other miscellaneous 
functions on a full-time basis. As a con- 
dition to continued employment, F is re- 
quired to obtain an LL.B. and pass the state 
bar examination. F completes his law school 
education by attending night law school, and 
he takes a bar review course in order to 
prepare for the state bar examination. F's 
expenditures for night law school and for 
the bar review course are not deductible 
since they are personal and capital expendi- 
tures under paragraph (b) of this section. 

Example (10). G, who holds a bachelor of 
arts degree, obtains temporary employment 
as an instructor at University X and un- 
dertakes graduate courses as a candidate 
for a graduate degree. Under the univer- 
sity's regulations, an individual may qualify 
for employment as a regular faculty member 
only if he holds a graduate degree and may 
hold a position as instructor only so long as 
he shows satisfactory progress toward ob- 
taining this graduate degree. G's expenses 
for education leading to a graduate degree 
are nondeductible personal and capital ex- 
penditures within the meaning of paragraph 
(b) of this section. 

Example (11). H, who has not completed 
the full college program leading to a bachelor 
of arts degree, applies for a certificate au- 
thorizing him to teach in the elementary 
schools of State X. The applicable regu- 
lations in State X require an individual to 
have a bachelor’s degree in order to qualify 
for a continuing-elementary-school-teaching 
certificate. Because H has not obtained a 
bachelor’s degree, he is issued a temporary 
certificate which is convertible to a con- 
tinuing certificate upon the acquisition of 
a bachelor’s degree. H obtains employment 
as a teacher on the basis of his temporary 
certificate, and he undertakes education at 
night and during summer vacations to ob- 
tain a bachelor's degree. H's expenditures 
for education leading to a bachelor’s degree 
are nondeductible personal and capital ex- 
penditures within the meaning of paragraph 
(b) of this section. 

Example (12). I, who holds a bachelor of 
arts degree from an accredited college, ap- 
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plies for a certificate authorizing him to 
teach in the secondary schools in State X. 
Because I does not have the number of 
credits in professional education required 
by laws and regulations of State X, he is 
issued an emergency teaching certificate.’ 
I obtains employment as a teacher and, 
while so employed, obtains the additional 
credits in professional education necessary 
to obtain a continuing certificate in his posi- 
tion. TI's expenditures in obtaining the ad- 
ditional credits in professional education 
are not deductible under paragraph (b) (2) 
of this section. 

Example (13). J, who holds a bachelor of 
arts degree, obtains a permanent teaching 
certificate to teach in the secondary schools 
in State X. Subsequent to the issuance of 
the permanent certificate, the regulations of 
State X are changed to require as a condi- 
tion to the issuance (or retention) of a per- 
manent teaching certificate for the secondary 
schools, in addition to a bachelor’s degree, 
a specified number of hours of graduate 
courses. J’s expenditures for the additional 
graduate courses are not deductible under 
paragraph (b) (2) of this section. 

Example (14). K, a self-employed tax 
consultant, decides to take a 1-week course 
in new developments in taxation, which is 
offered in City X, 500 miles away from his 
home. His primary purpose in going to X is 
to take the course, but he also takes a side 
trip to City Y (50 miles from X) for 1 day, 
takes a sightseeing trip while in X, and en- 
tertains some personal friends. K's trans- 
portation expenses to City X and return to 
his home are deductible but his transporta- 
tion expenses to City Y are not deductible. 
K’s expenses for meals and lodging while 
away from home will be allocated between 
his educational pursuits and his personal 
activities. Those expenses which are entirely 
personal, such as sightseeing and entertain- 
ing friends, are not deductible to any extent. 

Example (15). The facts are the same as 
in example (14) except that K’s primary pur- 
pose in going to City X is to take a vacation. 
This purpose is indicated by several factors, 
one of which is the fact that he spends only 
one week attending the tax course and 
devotes five weeks entirely to personal ac- 
tivities. None of K's transportation expenses 
are deductible and his expenses for meals 
and lodging while away from home are not 
deductible to the extent attributable to per- 
sonal activities. His expenses for meals and 
lodging allocable to the week attending the 
tax course are, however, deductible. 

Example (16). L, a high school mathe- 
matics teacher in New York City, in the 
summertime travels to a university in Cali- 
fornia in order to take a single 3-hour mathe- 
matics course the expense of which is de- 
ductible under this section. A full course 
of study for the summer session is 12 hours. 
Since L is pursuing only one-fourth of a full 
course of study and the remainder of her 
time is devoted to personal activities the 
expense of which is not deductible, absent 
other compelling circumstances, the trip is 
considered taken primarily for personal rea- 
sons and the cost of traveling from New York 
City to California and return would not be 
deductible. However, one-fourth of the cost 
of L's meals and lodging while attending the 
university in California may be considered 
properly allocable to deductible educational 
pursuits and, therefore, is deductible. 

Par. 2. Paragraph (b) of §1.262-1 is 
amended by adding a subparagraph (9) at 
the end thereof which reads as follows: 
$ 1.262-1 Personal, living, and family ex- 

penses. 
* * * -> * 

(b) Examples of personal, living, and jam- 
ily expenses. 

(9) Expenditures made by a taxpayer in 
obtaining an education or in furthering his 
education are not deductible unless they 
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qualify under section 162 and § 1.162-5 (re- 

lating to trade or business expenses). 

[F-R. Doc. 66-7378; Filed, July 6, 1966; 8:46 
a.m.] 


MATTHEW A. HENSON 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill today to permit the 
remains of Matthew A. Henson to be 
buried in Arlington Cemetery. A mem- 
ber of all seven of Adm. Robert E. Peary’s 
arctic expeditions, Matthew Henson was 
the first man to set foot on the site of 
the North Pole. At Admiral Peary’s 
command, he planted the American flag 
at that spot on April 6, 1909. His con- 
tributions to the arctic expeditions have 
been recognized by a Congressional 
Medal and a Presidential commendation. 

Henson died in 1955 and was buried 
in New York. His last wish was to be 
buried in Arlington Cemetery with the 
commander who had called him his 
“most valuable companion.” My bill 
would fulfill that wish, and would give 
added recognition to the feats of a little 
known American hero. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a biographical 
sketch of Matthew A. Henson by Dr. 
Herbert M. Frisby. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the sketch will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3644) to authorize the 
burial of the remains of Matthew A. 
Henson in the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, Va., introduced by Mr. Types, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The sketch, presented by Mr. TYDINGS, 
is as follows: 


MATTHEW (Marr) ALEXANDER HENSON 


Matthew (“Matt’’) Alexander Henson was 
born August 8, 1866 on a farm, the site of 
a former slave market, in Nanjemoy, Charles 
County, Maryland. Henson, the man des- 
tined to become the first person to locate 
and stand on the Top of the World, was 
born in virtual obscurity. Little is known of 
his early boyhood. Around the age of eleven, 
he ran away from Nanajemoy one night and 
walked to Washington, D.C. There he di- 
vided his time between working in a res- 
taurant operated by his aunt, Mrs. Janey 
Moore, and attending irregularly, the N Street 
Elementary School. 

Henson left Washington at the age of 
thirteen, walked to Baltimore, Maryland, and 
located around the waterfront. Soon there- 
after, as one without a home, he shipped as a 
cabin boy on a schooner under the command 
of a Captain Childs. This skipper taught 
him the rudiments of simple mathematics 
and navigation. The voyage carried him to 
China and return. 

Returning to Washington, he found em- 
ployment as a porter in a hat shop on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. One day, the then Lt. 
Robert E. Peary visited this store. He ob- 
served Matt Henson at work and became 
impressed with him. Matt was invited by Lt. 
Peary to join him on a canal surveying ex- 
pedition to Nicaragua. Henson accepted. 

When this mission was completed, Peary 
became interested in heading an expedition 
in search of the North Pole, which at that 
time, was the intensive objective of many 
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nations. Henson accompanied Peary on each 
of his seven expeditions into the Arctic and 
Polar regions, 

Matt saved Peary’s life when he was 
attacked by an infuriated musk ox, and also 
on one occasion rescued him from starvation. 
He was chosen by Peary to be a member of 
the party of six to make the final dash to the 
Pole. Peary paid him this compliment— 
“He is my most valuable companion. I 
could not get along without him.” 

Overcome with exhaustion and crippled by 
the loss of most of his toes by frostbite, Peary 
sent Henson forward to make final observa- 
tions and calculations, and await his arrival. 
Forty-five minutes later, Peary, driven up on 
his sled by four Eskimos, joined Henson. 
Peary’s check confirmed the discovery of the 
North Pole. 

“90 N. Lat., North Pole 
April 6, 1909 

“Arrived here today, 27 marches from Cape 
Columbia. I have with me 5 men, Matthew 
Henson, colored, Ootah, Eginwah, Seegloo and 
Ookeah, Eskimos; 5 sledges and 38 dogs. 

“The expedition under my comand has suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Pole... for the 
honor and prestige of the United States of 
America. 

“Robert E. Peary, 
“United States Navy.“ 

(From the Log Book of Admiral Peary.) 

“This scene my eyes will never see again. 
Plant the Stars and Stripes over there, Matt, 

At the North Pole.“ —Peary. 

Aeide from Peary, the leader of the expedi- 
tions, Henson has been given most of the 
credit for the success of the discovery of the 
North Pole. This is because of his courage 
and daring, ability to withstand the most 
rigorous climate and exposure, mastery of the 
Eskimo language and their admiration of him, 
his skill in sled building, driving and igloo 
construction. These credits were accorded 
him by all the surviving members of the polar 
expeditions. 

In recognition of his contributions, Mr, 
Henson was awarded the Master of Science 
degree by Morgan State College and Howard 
University, a Congressional Medal, Life Mem- 
bership in the Explorers Club, á medal from 
the Chicago Geographical Society, a citation 
by the U.S. Department of Defense, a com- 
mendation from President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, at the White House, numerous medals 
and plaques from civic organizations. 

On August 12, 1956, a memorial tribute to 
him was dropped on the North Pole from 
a U.S. Air Force plane by Afro-American 
Arctic Correspondent, Herbert M. Frisby, the 
author of this biographical sketch. 

There is Henson Bay, in northwest Arctic 
Canada, named as a tribute to him. 

Mr. Henson died March 9, 1955 in New York 
City. He is survived by Mrs. Lucy J. Henson, 
his widow. 

Since his passing, he has been memorial- 
ized by His Excellency, J. Millard Tawes, Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, proclaiming April 6, 1959, 
the 50th Anniversary of the Discovery of the 
North Pole, as Matthew Alexander Henson 
Day in the State of Maryland. 

By action of the Maryland General Assem- 
blies in 1959 and 1961, provisions were made 
for the permanent establishment of perma- 
nent memorials to Mr. Henson, one placed in 
the State House of Annapolis, and a small 
replica of the same one the campus of the 
Pomonkey High School, Charles County, both 
in Maryland. 

By action of the Board of School Commis- 
sioners of Baltimore, Maryland, April 10, 1962, 
one of the city’s recently constructed million 
dollar elementary schools was named in his 
honor—The Matthew A, Henson Elementary 
School. 

The Herbert M. Frisby Historical Society 
is now engaged in a very hopeful memorial 
project providing for the transfer by the U.S. 
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Government of Mr. Henson's remains from a 
cemetery in New York City to the U.S, Na- 
tional Cemetery, Arlington, Virginia and 
given a hero’s burial. 

H. M. F. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION RELATING TO 
POWER OF COURTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO REVIEW CON- 
VICTIONS IN CRIMINAL ACTIONS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], I introduce 
for appropriate reference a joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution, relating to the power of the 
courts of the United States to review 
convictions in criminal cases. 

The proposed amendment would do 
two things: first, it would restore to the 
law the doctrine of res judicata and pro- 
vide that the judgment of a State court 
in a criminal case would be conclusive as 
to all matters actually determined, and 
all matters which could have been liti- 
gated and determined in the case, and 
that it could only be reversed or set aside 
or modified by a direct review by appeal 
or certiorari from the highest court of 
the State having jurisdiction in the case 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The second provision of the amend- 
ment would establish the very sensible 
and sound rule that the voluntary con- 
fession of an accused in a criminal case 
shall be admissible in evidence against 
him on his trial, either in a Federal or a 
State court, and that a ruling of the trial 
judge admitting a confession as volun- 
tary cannot be set aside by the Supreme 
Court of the United States or any other 
court of the United States, if it is sup- 
ported by any competent evidence in the 
case, 

Mr. President, this morning I made a 
statement before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, explaining in 
detail the purposes of the proposed 
amendment; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that such statement, together with a 
copy of the proposed joint resolution, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 179) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution relating to the power of courts 
of the United States to review conyictions 
in criminal actions, introduced by Mr. 
Ervin, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Rxs. 179 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, dai 
shall be valid to all intents and p 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
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legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 
“Article — 

“SECTION 1. The judgment of a court of a 
State upon a plea or verdict of guilty in a 
criminal action shall be conclusive with 
respect to all questions of law or fact which 
were determined, or which could have been 
determined, in that action until such judg- 
ment is reversed, vacated, or modified by a 
court having jurisdiction to review such 
judgment. No court of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to reverse, vacate, or 
modify any such judgment of a State court 
except upon appeal from, or writ of certiorari 
granted to review, a determination made with 
respect to such Judgment upon review there- 
of by the highest court of that State having 
jurisdiction to review such judgment. 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any requirement 
or prohibition of any other provision of this 
Constitution, an admission or confession 
made before trial by a defendant in a crimi- 
nal action in a court of the United States, 
any State or possession of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, or the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico shall be admissible in 
evidence against the defendant in the trial 
of that action if such admission or confes- 
sion was voluntary. No court of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to reverse, 
modify, or set aside a determination of a trial 
court in any such criminal action to the 
effect that any such admission or confession 
was voluntary if that determination is sup- 
ported by any competent proof received in 
evidence in the trial of that criminal action. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its ad- 
mission to the States by the Congress.” 


The statement presented by Mr. Ervin 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR SAM J. ERVIN, In., 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS ON THE IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE SUPREME CouRT DECISION OF MI- 
RANDA V. ARIZONA 


Mr. Chairman, no problem more critically 
demands attention and action than the 
alarming increase in crime in this country. 
Last year, the President expressed great 
alarm that the crime rate had doubled in 
this country in 25 years and had increased 
five times faster than the population growth 
in the last seven years. In our great cities, 
citizens are faced with increased odds that 
they may become the victims of muggings, 
vicious assaults, burglaries, and the wanton 
destruction of property. When we consider 
the staggering cost of crime in terms of 
dollars lost, of death, injury and suffering 
inflicted on thousands of victims, and of 
fear engendered in millions of law-abiding 
citizens, we must agree with President John- 
son that “crime is a national problem.” 

The series of hearings of your Subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, on the implications of 
the recent decision of Miranda v. Arizona 
will, I feel, shed valuable light on the prob- 
lems posed by this decision and the action 
Congress can take to deal with them. 

Of course, there are many ways in which 
crime can be fought. Poverty and sub- 
standard social conditions are part of the 
crime picture, but more welfare and social 
programs, the greatest in our country’s his- 
tory, have not made a dent in the crime prob- 
lem. Also, the problem of increasing crime 
is intimately related to the effectiveness of 
law enforcement, Improving police adminis- 
tration should certainly be considered by 
everyone sincerely interested in fighting 
crime, and I feel the “Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act of 1965“ was a great step for- 
ward in this area. The upgrading of law 
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enforcement activities is one of the most 
important steps that can be taken to reduce 
crime and I sincerely hope that Congress 
will continue to look for creative approaches 
in this area. 

This investigation, however, deals with an- 
other part of the crime picture and I think 
this subcommittee should face the fact that 
increasingly in the last decade our law en- 
forcement officers have been limited and 
often hamstrung in dealing with crime by 
high court rulings. These rulings have 
drastically limited police investigative pow- 
ers, have forbidden the use of voluntary con- 
fessions by the accused in many instances 
heretofore permitted, and have altered rea- 
sonable procedures which once were the great 
bulwarks against crime. Recent high court 
rulings have stressed individual rights of the 
accused to the point where public safety has 
often been relegated to the back row of the 
courtroom. In the process, police have be- 
come confused in their efforts to protect the 
public from acknowledged criminals. Dis- 
senting court opinions have pointed out that 
investigative procedural rules are becoming 
unrealistic. 

Civilization represents at best a delicate 
balance between the rights of the individual 
and society’s rights. As Mr. Justice Car- 
dozo explained in Snyder v. Massachusetts, 
291 U.S. 97, 122 (1934), “Justice, though due 
to the accused, is due to the accuser also. 
The concept of fairness must not be strained 
till it is narrowed to a filament. We are to 
keep the balance true.“ 

We have not kept the balance true. Un- 
fortunately, the Supreme Court in recent 
years has moved through logic shattering 
sentiment and stiffling procedures to favor 
the individual to such an extent that the 
administration of criminal justice is de- 
feated. Indeed, in the prosecution of 
crimes, we have seen the powers of the police 
at any level to conduct in-custody inter- 
rogation gasp in the case of Escobedo and, 
more recently, die in Miranda. 

Basically, the Court majority held in the 
Miranda case that: 

“The prosecution may not use statements, 
whether exculpatory or inculpatory, stem- 
ming from custodial interrogation of the 
defendent unless it demonstrates the use of 
procedural safeguards effective to secure the 
privilege against self-incrimination.” 

The Court majority henceforth requires 
that before any suspect may be questioned 
he must be warned that he has a right to 
remain silent, that anything he says may 
be used against him, and that he has a 
right to the presence of an attorney, either 
retained or appointed. The suspect who sub- 
mits to interrogation after being so warned 
may terminate such interrogation himself 
at any time simply by indicating that he 
wants it stopped. 

Thus did the majority for all practical 
purposes fulfill the prediction by Mr. Justice 
White of its ultimate goal “to bar from 
evidence all admissions obtained from an 
individual suspected of crime, whether in- 
voluntary made or not”. Escobedo v. Illi- 
nois, 378 U.S. 478, 495 (1964). 

The claimed basis for the decision was the 
Fifth Amendment's protection of the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, a basis which 
has no support in the language of the Fifth 
Amendment or in the history of the privilege. 
The clear language of the Amendment is 
that “in any criminal case” no person shall 
be compelled “to be a witness against him- 
self.” One of the foremost legal scholars 
of this century, Edward Corwin, after care- 
ful study, concluded that the Amendment, 
when considered in the light to be shed by 
grammar and the dictionary appears to sig- 
nify simply that nobody shall be compelled 
to give oral testimony against himself in a 
criminal proceeding under way in which he 
is defendant.” This construction, that the 
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privilege applies to prohibit compelled ju- 
dicial interrogations only, is firmly supported 
by the English authorities and the common 
law history of the privilege. Moreover, the 
dissent by Mr. Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice 
White convincingly demonstrated that no 
legal precedent existed for the application 
of the privilege to police interrogation, a de- 
monstration the majority opinion never 
really refuted. 

It requires little reflection to realize what 
the Court majority has done. It has not 
only practically eliminated confessions from 
trial court considerations; it has probably 
made impossible the ordinary practice of 
police interrogation itself, a result which 
surely entails harmful consequences for the 
country at large. Mr. Justice Harlan in dis- 
sent warned that although the extent of the 
harm wrought by the decision could not be 
accurately foretold; it was readily apparent 
that it would impair law enforcement to 
some extent. He said: 

“We do know that some crimes cannot be 
solved without confessions, that ample ex- 
pert testimony attests to their importance 
in crime control, and that the Court is tak- 
ing a real risk with society's welfare in im- 
posing its new regime on the country. The 
social costs of crime are too great to call 
the new rules anything but a hazardous 
experimentation.” 

I believe that this “hazardous experimen- 
tation” is one which we cannot afford to take 
in view of the grave problems that crime 
now poses to this country. Accordingly, I pro- 
pose to introduce a Constitutional Amend- 
ment to deal with the Miranda decision. My 
amendment will allow the law, as it did pre- 
viously, to protect suspects and defendants 
from having confessions and other admis- 
sions coerced from them without rendering 
next to impossible the solving of many crimes. 
By providing that any admission or confes- 
sion shall be admissible in evidence if made 
voluntarily, my amendment will return the 
rule which the Supreme Court itself recog- 
nized as valid until recent days and which 
has prevailed in all states whose legal sys- 
tems are based upon the experience of the 
common law. When all is said, there is no 
reason residing in the proposition that per- 
sons charged with crime should be protected 
by law against their voluntary admissions 
and confessions that they committed the 
crime with which they are charged. 

Beginning with Brown v. Mississippi, 297 
U.S. 278 (1936), the Court applied due proc- 
ess standards to questions of admissibility of 
confessions in court. Excluded were confes- 
sions gained by threats or imminent danger, 
physical deprivation, physical brutality, re- 
peated or extended interrogation, lengthy 
detention and other coercive means. The 
goal to be achieved, as in my amendment, 
was “voluntariness,” not in the sense of the 
removal of all pressure but the removal of 
unfair, illegal, or reprehensible pressure. 

My amendment will allow a determination 
of whether the confession was voluntary, and, 
as such, will afford protection to the civil 
liberties of suspects while allowing leeway to 
protection of the general public interest in 
having crime either prevented or solved. 

After Miranda, we have the police hand- 
cuffed. In many cases, there are no clues at 
the scene of the crime. There may be no 
witnesses or the witmess may be dead or dis- 
abled. The only thing the police may have 
to go on is a known criminal lurking in the 
area, or a crime being committed in a certain 
pattern. If they may not bring people in 
and question them, the rate of crime solving 
is likely to drop precipitately 

If we do not seriously consider the enact- 
ment of this type of amendment, the result 
will be that the civil liberties of criminal 
suspects will be over protected while the 
rights and liberties of society will be seriously 
infringed upon. 
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The danger in the constant innovating 
drive of the majority of the court was well 
set out by the late Mr. Justice Jackson. He 


“This Court is forever adding new stories 
to the temple of constitutional law, and the 
temple has a way of collapsing when one 

too many is added”. Douglas v. Jean- 
nette, 319 U.S. 157, 181 (1943). 
I maintain that we must act before the 
temple collapses. 
In view of the nature of your hearings, 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to take this opportu- 
nity to discuss with you another section of 
the Constitutional Amendment which I in- 
tend to introduce. Many of the recent cases 
in which the Supreme Court has acted to 
handicap law enforcement officers have oc- 
curred through the use of federal habeas 
corpus review of state supreme court deci- 
sions. Much discussion and many law re- 
view articles have recently been written on 
the use of federal habeas corpus review. 
These articles point out that this review post- 
pones almost indefinitely the settlement of 
cases, and delays beyond all reason the en- 
forcement of justice. 
As the matter now stands, after having 
appealed to the state supreme court and then 
to the United States Supreme Court, the de- 
fendant may still file a petition for habeas 
corpus in a lower federal court at any time 
after his conviction, These hearings con- 
stitute a completely new trial for the accused 
and the state will still have to follow the 
ease to the Circuit Court of Appeals, and 
finally back again to the Supreme Court. 
Even then the journey is not ended; similar 
petitions can be filed in other lower federal 
courts. 
This means that the liberalized rules gov- 
erning issuance of federal habeas corpus 
virtually grant the guilty party an uncan- 
celled ticket of admission to compete with 
society in an endless contest designed to 
test the propriety of retribution for his sins. 
The upshot of this protracted litigation is 
& distortion of values. It is as if society is 
put on trial for daring to extract penitence 
of the person accused of misconduct. 
This procedure is a decided departure from 
the principle of res judicata which simply 
stands for the proposition that at some point 
all litigation must be concluded. In ex- 
plaining the dangers of lower federal courts 
continuously reviewing state supreme court 
decisions, Justice Robert H. Jackson said: 
“Call it res judicata or what one will, courts 
ought not to be obliged to allow a convict 
to litigate again and again exactly the same 
question on the same evidence. . The writ 
has no enemy so deadly as those who sanction 
the abuse of it, whatever their intent.” 
. This review by federal district courts of a 

decision of a state supreme court which 
has already been to the U.S. Supreme Court 
does violence to the basic principles of our 
Federal system. It is demeaning to our state 
supreme courts and must lead to the impair- 
ment of public confidence in our judicial in- 
stitutions. 

Accordingly, I feel that one of the most 
important steps Congress could take to im- 
prove the administration of criminal justice 
and to ensure orderly judicial procedures in 
our Federal system would be to provide that 
a final judgment of a state supreme court 
should be subject to review only by the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
this is what my amendment proposes to do, 
Mr. Chairman. By preventing lower federal 
courts from sitting in judgment on a matter 
thoroughly litigated in the state courts, 
there will be a restoration of balances in this 
area and an end to the absurdity of endless 
litigation. 

When one reads some recent decisions of 
the nation’s highest Court, and realizes that 
under them perpetrators of the foulest crimes 
are turned loose in society to repeat their 
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crimes, he is tempted to exclaim: Enough 
has been done for those who murder, and 
rape and rob. It is time to do something 
for those who do not wish to be murdered 
or raped or robbed. It is for this purpose 
that I propose my Constitutional Amend- 
ment. 


US. POW’S IN NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the res- 
olutions which have been introduced in 
the other body and which have been in- 
troduced in the Senate by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] with respect 
to the U.S. prisoners of war in North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk for 
appropriate reference a similar concur- 
rent resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The concurrent resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
that very strict attention should be paid 
to this concurrent resolution, which was 
developed in the other body by my col- 
league from New York, Representative 
Rem and by Representative Morse of 
Massachusetts, because it emphasizes 
the fact that we are not threatening 
anything, but only pointing out to the 
North Vietnamese the dreadful danger 
to the peace of the world, and the dread- 
ful danger to their own people, which 
would be incurred by creating the kind 
of climate which would result from 
treating American prisoners of war as 
war criminals. 

The American people would never un- 
derstand this. The people of the world 
would never understand it. It would, in 
my judgment, cause a wave of revulsion 
to move through the world which would 
be extremely damaging to the short- and 
long-term prospects for peace, the re- 
sponsibility for obstructing negotiations, 
imperiling the peace of the world, and 
killing innocent people lies with the re- 
gime in Hanoi. There is no wisdom in 
further imperiling the situation with 
these new threats by Hanoi. 

Thus, Mr. President, I hope that se- 
rious attention will be paid to the con- 
current resolution, which is an expres- 
sion of conscience by a number of us, and 
that it will be an additional fact in caus- 
ing the Government of North Vietnam to 
stay its hand from a barbarism which 
could be so devastatingly dangerous and 
damaging to their own people, let alone 
the peace of mankind. 

Mr. President, my concurrent resolu- 
tion serves to make several points which 
already should be perfectly clear to the 
leaders in Hanoi: 

First. That United States opinion 
strongly believes that military personnel 
held captive in North Vietnam are en- 
titled to be treated as prisoners of war 
as provided by the Geneva Convention of 
1949 and other standards of interna- 
tional law and behavior. 

Second. That failure by the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam to accord them 
such treatment as prescribed by these 
accepted standards would a. be contrary 
to the best interests of the people of 
North Vietnam; b. would serious dimi- 
nish opportunities for peace. 
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Third. That the President is requested 
to make these points clear to the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam and other 
concerned parties. 

If the leaders in Hanoi, unmindful of 
the consequences, take this fateful step, 
there is no telling the effect on prospects 
for peace in Vietnam. It is my hope that 
we shall not have to face such a tragedy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The concurrent resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred; and, 
under the rule, the concurrent resolution 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 103) was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress: 

(a) that all United States military per- 
sonnel held captive in Vietnam are prisoners 
of war entitled to all the benefits of the Gen- 
eva Conventions of 1949; 

(b) that the trial, punishment, or execu- 
tion of any such personnel by the Communist 
regime in North Vietnam would be contrary 
to the Geneva Conventions of 1949, accepted 
standards of international law and standards 
of international behavior; 

(c) that any such action undertaken by 
the Communist regime in North Vietnam in 
regard to United States military personnel 
would be a barbaric act and a reprehensible 
offense against the peace of mankind, the 
peoples of the world and the interests of the 
people of North Vietnam; and 

(d) that the trial, punishment, or execu- 
tion of such United States personnel by the 
Communist regime in North Vietnam would 
seriously diminish the opportunity for the 
achievement of a just and secure peace in 
Vietnam and southeast Asia, which is the ob- 
jective of the people of the United States. 

Sec, 2. The President of the United States 
is hereby requested to convey the sense of 
the Congress expressed in this resolution to 
the Communist regime in North Vietnam, to 
the participating states of the Geneva Con- 
ferences of 1954 and 1962, to the states ad- 
hering to the 1949 Geneva Conventions, and 
to the member states of the United Nations. 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1966—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 697 


Mr. McCARTHY submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 698 


Mr. MUNDT submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 3584, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the next printing of S. 3496, to authorize 
the appropriation of funds from the 
‘Treasury to help defray the costs of pres- 
idential campaigns the name of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. METCALF] be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3434) to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 in order 
to limit the liability of trip insurance 
sold within the confines of an airport. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
3632) to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to strengthen the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so orderd. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
AMENDMENT NO. 675 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. McGexz,] the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], be permitted to join as cospon- 
sors of the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENT NO. 694 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have added 
to an amendment which I sent to the 
desk yesterday, being amendment No. 694 
to Senate bill 3584, which I am spon- 
soring, the name of two additional co- 
sponsors, the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Commitee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: Dr. Robert S. Morison, 
of New York, Dr. Emanuel R. Piore, of New 
York, Dr. Clifford M. Hardin, of Nebraska, 
Dr. Charles F. Jones, of Texas, Dr, Thomas F. 
Jones, Jr., of South Carolina, Dr. Joseph M. 
Reynolds, of Louisiana, Dr. Athelstan F. 
Spithaus, of Minnesota, and Dr. Richard H. 
Sullivan, of Oregon, to be member of the 
National Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I also report 
favorably from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare sundry nominations 
in the Public Health Service. Since these 
names have previously appeared in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in order to save 
the expense of printing on the Executive 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be placed on the Secretary’s desk for 
the information of any Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

J. Robert Lindsay, and sundry other can- 
didates, for personnel action in the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service. 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

One hundred eighty- nine 
nominations. 

By Mr. HART (for Mr. Dopp), from the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Joseph T. Ploszaj, of Connecticut, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of Connecticut. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar will be stated. 


postmaster 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered and confirmed 
en bloc. 

SIX NEW FEDERAL JUDGES IN TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the six new Federal judges appointed by 
the President from Texas, and being con- 
firmed today, one as a circuit judge for 
the fifth circuit, and five as U.S. district 
judges for Texas districts, make this a 
landmark day in the history of the 
judiciary of Texas. 

I know all of these six men well. They 
represent notable achievements at the 
Texas bar. The President has selected 
wisely and well in choosing them. They 
bring to the bench physical and intel- 
lectual acumen and vigor and will be able 
to do the work necessary to relieve con- 
gested dockets and the growing volume 
of litigation in a State that has rapidly 
become urbanized and in its great cities 
is becoming industrialized. 

The concentration of people, wealth, 
industry, and activity in great cities has 
led to an increase in the business of the 
Federal courts. The three new district 
judgeships created in Texas were badly 
needed, in addition to the new Federal 
circuit court judgeships created. 

Two of these six men, Irving Goldberg, 
appointed U.S. circuit judge for the fifth 
circuit, and John B. Singleton, Jr., ap- 
pointed U.S. district judge for the south- 
ern district of Texas, served on the staff 
of President Lyndon B. Johnson while he 
was a Member of the Congress of the 
United States. They have had Federal 
service in the legislative branch of the 
Government in Washington. 

Woodrow Seals, appointed U.S. district 
judge for the southern district of Texas, 
was appointed U.S. district attorney for 
the southern district of Texas by the 
late President Kennedy in 1961, and has 
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served as U.S. district attorney continu- 
ously from that date to this. He goes to 
the bench well versed in the duties of a 
Federal judge in that district. 

The other three judges represent wide 
experience in the State judicial and gov- 
ernmental system. Judge Jack Roberts, 
of Austin, Tex., has served as a State dis- 
trict trial judge for 18 years and is now 
serving as a trial judge in Austin, the 
capital city of Texas. 

Judge William M. Taylor, Jr., served 
as a State district judge in Dallas County, 
one of the two most populous counties in 
Texas, and is familiar with the duties 
of a judge in trying important cases in 
that great city. Judge Taylor’s father 
was an able judge of the Supreme Court 
Commission of Appeals of Texas. He 
represents two generations of fine judi- 
cial service to the State of Texas and 
the people of this country. 

Ernest Guinn, of El Paso, with high 
scholarly attainments in the University 
of Texas Law School, has served as city 
attorney for the city of El Paso and as 
county attorney for El Paso County, Tex. 
El Paso is the largest city on the United 
States-Mexican border. In those official 
capacities he learned the problems of the 
courts in a border city, both civil and 
criminal, and of the municipalities which 
border on our sister Republic of Mexico. 
Ernest Guinn has been a close personal 
friend for more than two score years; 
we were classmates in the University of 
Texas School of Law. 

Ernest Guinn’s appointment has been 
commended in editorials in the El Paso 
Herald Post and the El Paso Times, the 
two daily newspapers of El Paso. 

The appointments of Judges Seals and 
Singleton have been commended in edi- 
torials in the Houston Chronicle and the 
Houston Post, the two daily newspapers 
of Houston. 

The appointments of Judge Irving 
Goldberg, of Dallas, to the circuit court 
and of Judge William Taylor, of Dallas, 
to the district bench have led to the 
greatest volume of commendatory let- 
ters and telegraphs that I have ever 
received from the Dallas area on any 
matter. These six men come well recom- 
mended and I believe that they will add 
much to the efficiency and the dispatch 
of business of the Federal courts in Texas. 
I commend them to my colleagues in the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print at this point in the Recorp 
the aforementioned editorials from the 
El Paso Times, the El Paso Herald Post, 
the Houston Chronicle, and the Houston 
Post, and various and sundry articles 
from the Dallas News, the Dallas Times 
Herald, the El Paso Herald Post, the 
Houston Chronicle and the Austin Amer- 
ican with biographical sketches of these 
six judges and with articles about them. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the El Paso Times, June 29, 1966] 
JUDGE GUINN 

Appointment of Attorney Ernest Guinn 
to be a U.S. district judge was pleasing in a 
number of ways. 


First, he is eminently qualified to be a fed- 
eral judge. 
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Second, he is the first El Pasoan to re- 
ceive such an appointment since R. E. 
Thomason was named by President Truman 
in 1947. 

We on The Times have known Ernest 
Guinn for many years. We are fully aware 
of his capabilities as an attorney, his devo- 
tion to the welfare of his fellow man and 
of his other accomplishments as a student 
of the law and a citizen. 

The Times editor for almost 30 years has 
known and admired Ernest Guinn. 

We wish to commend President Lyndon 
Johnson for making a wise and timely 
appointment. 

We are confident Guinn's appointment 
will receive quick approval in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and in the Senate. 

We hope Guinn, when he becomes a fed- 
eral judge, will be assigned to preside in 
El Paso at least part of the time. 


From the El Paso Herald-Post, June 29, 1966] 


Mrs. GuINN Weeps HAPPILY; ERNEST GETS 
CONGRATULATIONS 


When Mrs. Mary Guinn learned that her 
husband, Attorney Ernest Guinn, had been 
appointed as new federal judge in the West- 
ern District of Texas, she wept with happi- 


ess. 

I'm crying,” she said. I always start 
crying when things are good.“ 

Judge Guinn said he is most grateful for 
this honor and deeply appreciative of the 
confidence expressed in me by our President 
by this appointment.” 

Congratulations were in order today from 
the couple’s many friends in the Southwest 
and they were receiving them happily. Mrs. 
Guinn is also a practicing lawyer and equally 
as well known as her distinguished husband 
in professional legal circles. 

Judge and Mrs. Guinn, who live at 1901 
‘North Kansas street, have six children, and 
one grandchild, Ernest Guinn III, five- 
months old son of Ernest Jr. 

Ernest Jr. is working in San Antonio as 
a criminal investigator for the State District 
Attorney's office. He is a student at St. 
Mary's University. His brother Dick also 
works in the State District Attorney’s office 
and attends St. Mary’s. 

Daughters Kate and Laura are both at- 
tending summer school at the University of 
Texas in Austin, Sarah and Gammon Guinn 
live at home with their parents. 

Judge Guinn said “it is an honor to El 
Paso and West Texas for the President to 
choose one of the members of the local bar 
for this judgeship,” he said. “My life has 
been devoted to my profession, and I shall 
in all humility devote the rest of my life 
in endeavoring to fulfill the great responsi- 
bilities of a federal judge in such a manner 
as to reflect credit to the bench and to the 
bar.” 

Judge Guinn is a gradute of El Paso High 
School and received his law degree from the 
University of Texas School of Law in 1927, 
posting the highest grades in the school’s 
history. 


He was admitted to the bar 100 years to the 
day from his grandfather's admission in Ten- 
nessee. He was named El Paso City Attor- 
ney in 1938 by Mayor Marvin A. Harlan, and 
on Sept. 1 of the following year was ap- 
pointed County Attorney. El Paso voters re- 
turned him to this elective post for 15 years 
before he retired to private practice of law 
with his wife. 

He was elected chairman of the El Paso 
County Democratic Executive Committee in 
1934 and was active in Democratic politics 
for many years, regarded as one of the ablest 
leaders in the liberal faction of the party. 

Judge and Mrs. Guinn, a former Aoy school 
teacher, celebrated their 27th wedding anni- 
versary this year. 

Sen. RALPH YARBOROUGH, who nominated 
Guinn for the federal judgeship, was among 
the first to offer congratulations. In a tele- 
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gram, the Senator said he believes that the 
work of the federal courts will be stepped up 
in efficiency and in disposition of the court's 
business. 

“I think this is a good idea for justice in 
Texas,“ he said. 

Senior U.S. District Judge R. E. Thomason 
gave his congratulations. 

He said: “Ernest Guinn will make a fine 
judge because he is a man of fine character 
and ability. He is an experienced court and 
office lawyer and I welcome him as a col- 
league.” 


From the Houston Chronicle, July 1, 1966] 
Two GooD MEN FOR FEDERAL BENCH 


President Johnson has made two good ap- 
pointments in his selection of Woodrow B. 
Seals and John V. Singleton Jr. to fill the 
new federal district Judgeships in Houston. 
Both are attorneys worthy of this high honor 
and of the President’s confidence. 

Seals, who is 48, has served as U.S. attorney 
for the Southern District of Texas since 1961. 
He is a native of Bogalusa, La. During the 
war he was an Army Air Corps pilot and 
served 26 months in the European Theater. 
When the war ended he was a captain and 
since has risen to lieutenant colonel in the 
Air Force Reserve. 

Before he accepted his present U.S. at- 
torney’s post he practiced law in Houston 
privately. He is a liberal Democrat, a friend 
of Sen. RALPH YARBOROUGH and a leader in 
Harris County Democratic Party activities. 

In 1957 he was elected chairman of the 
Harris County Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee and he worked for the Kennedy- 
Johnson presidential ticket in 1960 and the 
Johnson-Humphrey ticket in 1964. 

In 1960 he was instrumental in arranging 
then Sen. John Kennedy's appearance before 
the Houston Ministerial Assn. That was the 
dramatic meeting at which Kennedy dis- 
armed many of the critics of his Catholic 
faith. 

As a U.S. attorney, Seals has played behind- 
the-scene roles in promoting racial harmony 
in Houston and in securing voluntary com- 
pliance with civil rights laws. 

He also was partly responsible for the writ- 
ing of Texas’ new Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, for in 1957 he proposed at the state 
bar convention that a committee be formed 
to study possible revision of the existing 
code. Later he was chairman of the commit- 
tee which recommended that the code be 
revised, 

He is a former president of the Houston 
Criminal Lawyers’ Assn. 

Singleton, also 48, was born in Kaufman 
but grew up in Waxahachie. He is a life- 
long friend of the President, having served 
as his secretary in 1941-42 when Mr. Johnson 
was in Congress. 

Singleton is a member of the Houston law 
firm of Barrow, Land, Rehmet and Singleton. 

During World War II he was in the Navy 
and served briefly after the war as an attor- 
ney with the Veterans Administration in 
Houston and as an investigator for the Office 
of Price Administration. 

He is a past president of the Junior Bar 
Assn, and past vice-president of the Houston 
Bar. In 1963 Gov. Connally appointed him 
as the first lay member of the state deposi- 
tory board since the board was established 
in 1905. In 1964 he was a regional campaign 
director for President Johnson. 

A conservative, Singleton also has served 
as Democratic state committeeman. 

Both Seals and Singleton are men of abil- 
ity, experience and intellect and we are con- 
fident they will add distinction to our federal 
judiciary. 

[From the Houston Post, July 4, 1966] 
Two EXCELLENT APPOINTMENTS 


President Johnson made two excellent ap- 
pointments in naming Woodrow B. Seals and 
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John V. Singleton Jr. both of Houston, as 
federal district Judges in the Southern Dis- 
trict of Texas. 

Both have distinguished themselves as able 
lawyers, and Seals has served ably as United 
States attorney for the Southern District for 
the past five years, having been appointed to 
that position in 1961 by President John F. 
Kennedy. Both, at 48, are relatively young 
men and will bring to the bench a vigor that 
is needed in disposing of the ever-increasing 
volume of work which the courts must han- 
dle. Both men can look forward to a long 
period of service, with benefits to both the 
government and the public. 

Seals engaged in the private practice of 
law before becoming United States attorney 
and served as chairman of the Harris County 
Democratic Executive Committee. He served 
as a captain in the Air Force during World 
War II and received his law degree in 1949 
from the University of Texas. 

Singleton, was a secretary to President 
Johnson in 1941-42 when the President was 
a member of the United States House of 
Representatives and later served as a mem- 
ber of the House police force. During World 
War II, he served in the Navy. 

For a short time after the war, he was an 
attorney with the Veterans Administration 
and an investigator for the Office of Price 
Administration in Houston. He also received 
his law degree from the University of Texas 
and was admitted to the bar in 1942. Since 
leaving government service, he has been en- 
gaged in the private practice of law but has 
been active in Democratic politics. 

The Post joins the many friends of both 
men in extending its congratulations on 
their selection. It is confident that both will 
prove to be outstanding members of the fed- 
eral judiciary. 


[From the Houston Chronicle, July 10, 1966] 
SINGLETON: SPECTATOR ro BAR TO BENCH 
(By Bill Lee) 

When John Virgil Singleton Jr. was a boy 
growing up in Waxahatchie, he killed many 
a hot summer afternoon listening to trials at 
the Ellis County Courthouse, 

Now 48 and a Houston attorney, he is pre- 
paring to mount the bench of a higher court 
than he ever visited in the little central 
Texas cotton town—the federal district 
judgeship for which he has been nominated 
by President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Singleton sprang from the rich blacklands, 
where cotton was king and where plants and 
men grew easily. Ellis County once boasted 
it marketed more cotton than any other 
county in the United States. 

But in Singleton’s time, an ugly depression 
replaced the pleasant prosperity. 


FIVE-CENT COTTON 


“I can remember when cotton sold for 
cents a pound,” Singleton recalls, - 

But in the face of hard times, the Single- 
ton family maintained its stability. Young 
Singleton went through the public schools, 
played basketball and managed the football 
team in high school. 

Even then Singleton wanted to become a 
lawyer. 

“I have no recollection of the time when 

I didn’t want to become a lawyer,” Singleton 
says. 
Perhaps Dan Moody, the young governor 
from Georgetown, had something to do with 
the desire. Moody was a lawyer and a close 
friend of Singleton’s father, who owned an 
insurance agency in Waxahatchie. 

Singleton was graduated from high school 
in 1936. That summer he and friends piled 
into a 1927 Pierce Arrow and traveled the 
South and Southwest, selling magazine sub- 
scriptions. 

It wasn’t easy. Sometimes they traded 
subscriptions for eggs and vegetables, and 
san exchanged these for meals at restau- 
rants, 
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“One of my most vivid memories is being 
without food in Little Rock for a day and a 
half because I had no money,” he says. 

On entering the University of Texas that 
fall, Singleton became close friends with 
two schoolmates who were to influence his 
career tremendously. They were Gov. John 
Connally and U.S. Rep. JAKE PICKLE. 

“John beat me for president of the student 
body one year,” Singleton recalls, 


CONNALLY REQUEST 


In 1941, when Lyndon Johnson was run- 
ning unsuccessfully for the U.S. Senate nom- 
ination, Connally asked Singleton to help his 
friend. Singleton campaigned, as he was to 
do in later Johnson senatorial and presiden- 
tial races. 

Later that year, having been graduated 
from the Texas law school, Singleton went to 
Washington and worked as Johnson's secre- 
tary for a few months while awaiting an as- 
signment in the U.S. Navy. 

The next four years Singleton was in the 
Navy, spending most of the time as a gun- 
nery Officer aboard a destroyer escort in the 
Pacific. 

On his discharge as a lieutenant senior 
grade in 1946, he came to Houston and joined 
the law firm of Fulbright, Crooker, Freeman 
and Bates. He left in 1954 to become a 
partner in a smaller firm. In 1962 he took 
up his present practice with Barrow, Bland, 
Rehmet and Singleton. 

In 1953 he married Jane Tully, the fashion 
editor for the old Houston Press. They now 
live at 221 Sage Rd. 

Singleton was Harris County chairman of 
the Johnson-for-President movement in 
1960 and later that year served on the county 
steering committee for the Kennedy-Johnson 
campaign. In the last presidential campaign 
he was director of a seven-state region for 
Johnson, 

Connally appointed him in 1963 to the im- 
portant state depository board, from which 
he must resign before assuming the judge- 
ship. 

In 1964 he was named state Democratic 
committeeman from Harris County. 

He has been president of the Houston 
Junior Bar Assn. and vice-president of the 
Houston Bar Assn. He is a director of the 
Texas Bar Assn. and chairman of its griev- 
ance committee. 

Singleton says a good judge must have 
more than legal ability and experience, 

“The important thing is heart, a feeling for 
people and their rights,” he explains. “He 
must be compassionate, and know what 
makes people tick.” 

On the walls of Singleton’s office are in- 
scribed portraits of the President and the 
Johnson family and a lithograph of Scottish 
golfers of a by-gone age. An explanation is 
below the lithograph: 

“In 1582 John Henrie and Patrick Rogie 
were prosecuted for playing Golf on the links 
of Leith every Sabbath during the time of 
the sermons.” 

Somehow, one gets the idea that Singleton 
knows such prosecution belongs to a by-gone 
age. 

He is a golfer himself, and a good one, 
shooting in the upper 70s. 

SEALS: CHURCH, Civic WORK AND POLITICS 

(By Bob Tutt) 


Woodrow Bradley Seals was the oldest of 
seven children in a humble family at Boga- 
lusa, La. 

His father, who had a third-grade educa- 
tion, operated cafes and worked as a sawmill 
hand, a janitor and a WPA worker. 

As he grew up Seals helped support the 
family and sold newspapers on Canal St. 
when the family lived in New Orleans. He 
worked in sawmills for 10 cents an hour. 

After graduation from high school he 
worked for a railroad for two years before he 
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was able to enroll in Pearl River Junior Col- 
lege at Poplarville, Miss. 


PILOTED TRANSPORTS 


During World War II he piloted transport 
planes that dropped paratroops during the 
invasions of North Africa, Sicily and Italy. 
He came through three crashes without 
injury. 

After the war he used the GI Bill of Rights 
to study law at the University of Texas. He 
settled in Houston in 1950 to open a general 
law practice. 

Plunging into church and civic work and 
politics, he was elected county Democratic 
chairman in 1958, was re-elected two years 
later and was named co-chairman of the 
1960 Kennedy-Johnson campaign in Harris 
County. 

This briefly, is the man President Kennedy 
appointed U.S. attorney for the Southern 
District of Texas five years ago. 

President Johnson now has nominated him 
for a federal district judgeship, a lifetime 
position of power and prestige. 

The 48-year-old attorney has impressive 
credentials for the job. 

He has played an important behind-the- 
scenes role in helping head off and solve civil 
rights problems in this area. 

The Texas Bar Assn. has saluted him 
for helping bring about the revision of 
the state code of criminal procedure and 
helping write the state’s first bail bond regu- 
latory law. 

Although identified with the liberal wing 
of the Democratic Party, Seals earned the re- 
spect and friendship of many conservatives 
during his tenure as county chairman. 

Seals has far-reaching interests. 

He has held every position in St. Stephen's 
Methodist Church a layman can hold. He is 
vice-chairman of the Board of Christian So- 
cial Concerns of the Texas Methodist Confer- 
ence. 

He teaches a Sunday School class and a 
Bible class. 

EXPERIENCE IS WIDE 


He is a vice-president of the Texas Bill of 
Rights Foundation, a director of the Commu- 
nity Council, the United Fund, the Planned 
Parenthood Assn. and the Council on 
Human Relations and a lieutenant colonel 
in the Air Force Reserve. 

He subscribes to periodicals ranging from 
the London Economist to the Reader's Digest 
to the Scientific American. 

He is a voracious newspaper reader, sub- 
scribing to Houston’s two daily and one 
weekly newspapers as well as Catholic, Jewish 
and Negro papers. 

Seals met his wife Daisy at Pearl River 
Junior College. She is from a family of cot- 
ton planters in Yazoo County in the rich 
Delta country of Mississippi. They were mar- 
ried in Massachusetts on June 1, 1942, just 
hours before he was scheduled to fly to 
Europe. 

The couple lives at 1510 Lehman with their 
son Bradley, who will be a junior at the Uni- 
versity of Texas in the fall. 


[From the Dallas News, June 29, 1966] 


FORMER JUDGE WILLIAM TAYLOR WILL ASSUME 
DISTRICT POSITION 

William McLaughlin Taylor, Jr., 57, named 
to succeed Federal District Judge T. Whit- 
field Davidson, is a former assistant district 
attorney, assistant city attorney, district 
judge and political worker. 

After serving in the district attorney’s 
office, 1933-1936, and the city attorney’s office, 
1936-1939, Taylor was in private practice 
until 1949 when he was appointed judge of 
the 134th District Court. 

He won a full term on the district court 
bench in 1950, running on the Democratic 
ticket. He resigned from the bench in April, 
1953, however, to return to private prac- 
tice, 
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He has managed Dallas campaigns of U.S. 


Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH and “cam- 
paigned for Lyndon Johnson every time he 
ran.” 

YARBOROUGH Wired Taylor Tuesday: “Your 
elevation to this high post is a great moment 
for Texas and will enhance the stature of our 
federal judiciary.” 

Taylor said, “This is a great honor, and 
a great responsibility. I trust I can live up 
to the President’s and the Senator’s confi- 
dence.” 

A partner in the firm of Strasburger, Price, 
Kelton, Miller and Martin, Taylor has rep- 
resented many insurance companies and con- 
struction contractors. 

One of his trials in 1956 lasted 11 weeks be- 
fore a jury, a record duration at the time. 
Taylor won it. 

Born in Denton, Taylor came to Dallas 
when he was 4 years old. From 1918 to 1921 
he lived in Austin where his father, William 
M. Taylor, Sr. was a member of the Supreme 
Court Commission of Appeals. 

Called “Mac” by his friends, the younger 
Taylor attended the University of Texas and 
Southern Methodist University Law School. 
He has been practicing law in Dallas since 
1932. During World War II he served as a 
captain the U.S. Marine Corps. 

IRVING GOLDBERG WILL FILL Post IN Cimcurr 
COURT OF APPEALS 


Irving L. Goldberg, who will celebrate his 
60th birthday Wednesday, is described by a 
colleague as a lawyer who will carry “a high 
degree of intellectual capacity” to his new 
federal bench. 

Goldberg, a Dallas lawyer since 1932, has 
been named by President Lyndon Johnson to 
one of the four new judicial posts created in 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit. Goldberg will be one of 13 judges. 

A partner in the firm of Goldberg, Akin, 
Gump, Strauss and Hauer, Goldberg, is a 
graduate of the University of Texas and Har- 
vard Law School. He said Tuesday he plans 
to maintain his residence at 5906 Walnut Hill 
Lane in Dallas, 

The circuit court, based in New Orleans, 
meets in various cities throughout the South, 

In addition to the appointment, Tuesday 
was an important day for the Goldberg 
family, because Goldberg's daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Michael Lowenberg of 
Dallas, were in Austin taking the state bar 
examination. 

The Lowenbergs are recent graduates of 
Harvard Law School. 

Another daughter, Miss Nancy Goldberg, 
is a teacher in a private school in New York 
City. 

An acquaintance described Goldberg as 
“a very gentle man who usually has a book 
on government, history or philosophy within 
reach.” 

Born in Port Arthur, Goldberg came to 
Dallas in 1932 to begin a successful career 
in civil law. He has held no political offices 
but has been “interested” in Democratic 
politics. 

He supported campaigns of U.S. Senator 
RALPH YARBOROUGH and President Johnson. 
He is vice-chairman of the State Advisory 
Committee to the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. . 

A past president of Temple Emanu-El, 
Goldberg also has served as president of the 
Jewish Welfare Federation in Dallas and 
Golden Acres, a home for Jewish aged. 


[Dallas Morning News, June 22, 1966] 

LBJ Picks EIGHT FOR FEDERAL JUDGE POSTS: 

DALLAS ATTORNEYS, TAYLOR, GOLDBERG, 

AMONG APPOINTEES 

(By Robert E. Baskin) 

WasHINGTON.—President Johnson Tuesday 
named five federal district judges for Texas, 
including Dallas lawyer William M. Taylor 
Jr., and three judges for the Fifth Circuit 
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Court of Appeals, including another Dallas 
lawyer, Irving L. Goldberg. 

The appointments appeared to be the re- 
sult of a compromise between Mr. Johnson 
and Sen. RALPH YARBOROUGH. The senator's 
first choice for the vacancy in the northern 
district was Taylor, while Johnson had fa- 
vored either Goldberg or Dallas Dist. Atty. 
Henry Wade for the post. 

In the lengthy negotiations over the judge- 
ships, Wade apparently lost out, despite the 
fact that he had been highly regarded by 
Mr. Johnson and had assisted several of his 
campaigns. YARBOROUGH was known to be 
adamantly opposed to Wade. 

Other judgeship nominations by Mr. John- 
son included Federal Dist. Atty. Woodrow B. 
Seals of Houston for the southern district, 
Travis County Judge Jack Roberts of Austin 
for the western district, El Paso lawyer Ern- 
est A. Guinn for the western district, and 
Houston lawyer John V. Singleton Jr. for the 
southern district. 

YARBOROUGH issued a statement in which 
he that “the President and I have 
labored for long hours to fill these lifetime 
federal judicial appointments in Texas.” 

He said that Atty. Gen. Nicholas Katzen- 
bach and Deputy Atty. Gen. Ramsey Clark 
of Dallas had a part in the selections. Yar- 
BOROUGH said he would support all of the 
nominees for confirmation in the Senate. 

“I congratulate the President, a non- 
lawyer, on his patience and diligence in 
searching for qualified men,” YARBOROUGH 
declared. 

“I have been present personally while the 
President read the estimates and recommen- 
dations of each of the men by the bar. All 
of them have the approval of the Bar Asso- 
ciation. With their vigor and good health, I 
believe that the work of the federal courts in 
Texas will be stepped up in efficiency and 
in dispatch of the court’s business. I think 
it is a good day for justice in Texas.” 

The nomination of Dallas attorney Taylor 
for tha northern district judgeship was hard- 
ly a surprise. The Dallas News reported last 
January that he was the first choice of Yar- 
BOROUGH to succeed retired Federal Judge T. 
Whitfield Davidson. 

Taylor and YARBOROUGH served together in 
the Texas attorney general's office in the 
1930's and their friendship has remained 
firm over the years. A native of Denton and 
a graduate of Southern Methodist University 
and the University of Texas, the 55-year-old 
Taylor has assisted in several of Yarsor- 
OUGH’s campaigns in Dallas County. 

Goldberg, 60, a native of Port Arthur who 
holds degrees from the University of Texas 
and Harvard Law School, has long been a 
friend of Mr. Johnson. He is currently serv- 
ing on the state advisory committee of the 
US. Commission on Civil Rights. 

Seals, the nominee for the southern dis- 
trict, is another University of Texas Law 
School graduate, who has served as federal 
district attorney since June 1961. 

In addition to Goldberg, Mr. Johnson 
Named two others for the Fifth Circuit 
Court, which sits in New Orleans. They were 
Federal District Judge Robert A. Ainsworth 
of New Orleans and Montgomery, Ala., lawyer 
John C. Goldbold. 


{From the Dallas Times-Herald, June 29, 
1966) 
Texas Posts FILLED: DALLASITES NAMED 
FEDERAL JUDGES 
(By Margaret Mayer) 

WASHINGTON.—President Johnson nomi- 
nated and Sen. RALPH YARBOROUGH heartily 
endorsed six Texans, including two Dallasites, 
for judgeships, breaking a hiatus that has 
existed in Texas patronage appointments for 
more than a year. 
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The nominations announced by the White 
House Tuesday are: 

Irving L. Goldberg, Dallas attorney and 
longtime personal friend of the President, to 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

William M. Taylor Jr., Dallas attorney and 
longtime personal friend of Sen. YARBOROUGH, 
to fill the northern district bench vacated by 
Judge T. Whitfield Davidson last November. 
Woodrow B. Seals of Houston, U.S. district 
attorney and friend of Sen. YARBOROUGH, to a 
newly-created southern district bench. 

John V. Singleton Jr., Houston attorney 
and friend of Gov. John Connally, to newly- 
created Southern district bench. 

State District Judge Jack Roberts of Austin, 
to a western district bench. 

Ernest A. Guinn, former El Paso county 
attorney now in private practice, to a western 
district bench. 

One of the western district judgeships was 
left vacant by the President’s promotion of 
former Rep. Homer Thornberry of Austin 
from the district court to the court of ap- 
peals last July. The other western district 
position was created by Congress this year. 

The nominations will go to the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee where, in the view of Sen. 
YaRBoROUGH’s unqualified support, they are 
expected to receive prompt approval. 

With a 10-day congressional recess starting 
this weekend, the committee is not expected 
to hear the nominations before mid-July. 

The choices for judgeships, reported in The 
Times Herald two weeks ago, continue in ef- 
fect a 50-50 division of Texas patronage be- 
tween the President and the Texas Demo- 
cratic senator that began when Johnson 
became vice president. 

They are the first patronage appointments 
the two have agreed upon since Judge Thorn- 
berry’s promotion a year ago. Meanwhile, a 
vacancy still exists in the northern federal 
district attorney’s office, pending district 
Barefoot Sanders’ resignation in February 
1965. 

Seals’ appointment as a southern district 
judge creates a second district attorney’s va- 
cancy, perhaps opening a 50-50 way for agree- 
ment on the northern district appointment. 

Sen. YARBOROUGH issued a statement on the 
President’s nominations soon after they were 
announced, He said: 

“The President and I have labored long 
hours to fill these lifetime federal appoint- 
ments In Texas, so important to the preserva- 
tion of rights of every person and the just 
workings of our constitutional system. We 
have had continued efficient aid of the at- 
torney general and deputy attorney General 
Ramsey Clark. 

“These recommendations are joint recom- 
mendations for confirmation by the Sen- 
ate . . . our problem was not just to find six 
qualified men to be federal judges. That 
would be easy in an able bar the size of the 
Texas bar. Our problem was to choose six 
qualified men out of many... 

“I congratulate the President, a non- 
lawyer, on his patience and diligence in 
search of qualified men. I have been person- 
ally present while the President read the esti- 
mates and recommendations of each of the 
men by the bar. All of them have the ap: 
proval of the bar association .. . I think f 
is a good day for justice in Texas.” 

Goldberg, a member of the Dallas law firm 
of Goldberg, Akin, Gump, Strauss and Hauer, 
will fill one of four new positions on the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals which covers the 
Southern states. 

Other nominees for the circuit court also 
announced Tuesday are U.S. District Judge 
Robert A. Ainsworth Jr., of New Orleans and 
John Cooper Godbold, attorney in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Goldberg, who celebrates his 60th birthday 
Wednesday, has been practicing law in Dallas 
since 1932. He is a native of Port Arthur and 
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a graduate of the University of Texas and 
Harvard Law School. He served in the Navy 
during World War II and is presently vice 
chairman of the Texas Advisory Commission 
to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
Goldberg and his wife live at 5906 Walnut 
Hill in Dallas. 

Taylor, 57 years old, is a native of Massa- 
chusetts. He is a graduate of the University 
of Texas and SMU School of Law, has been 
an assistant district attorney and assistant 
city attorney in Dallas, served in the Marine 
Corps in World War II and as a state district 
judge in Dallas in 1949-53. He is a partner 
in the Dallas law firm of Strausburger, Price, 
Kelton, Miller and Martin. 

The President’s two Houston nominees 
have both been active in state politics in 
past years, Seals as a leader among demo- 
cratic party loyalists and Singleton as a cam- 
paign worker for the President and Gov. 
Connally. 

Seals, 48, is a native of Bogalusa, La., and 
was a railroad messenger and mail handler 
before he attended a junior college in Missis- 
sippi. He was a captain in the Air Corps in 
World War II, got his law degree from the 
University of Texas after the war and prac- 
ticed law in Houston before his appointment 
as district attorney in 1961. 


Juden NOMINEES’ CAREERS BEGAN HERE IN 
SAME Tran 


Irving L. Goldberg and William M. Taylor 
Jr. began their legal careers in Dallas the 
same year—1932. 

Wednesday they began preparing to be 
Federal judges on the same day. 

The two well-known and highly respected 
attorneys were appointed to judgeships Tues- 
day by President Johnson. Goldberg fills a 
new position on the U.S. Fifth Circuit of 
Appeals and Taylor replaces the retired T. 
Whitfield Davidson on the Dallas Federal 
District Court bench. 

“As a lawyer who is devoted to his pro- 
fession” said Goldberg Wednesday, “this ap- 
pointment comes as a new dimension to my 
professional life.” 

Taylor, son of a former Texas Supreme 
Court judge, echoed his colleague’s assess- 
ment, 

Goldberg, 60, will be one of 13 judges on 
the important appeals court which is based 
in New Orleans but hears cases throughout 
the southeastern and southwestern parts of 
the United States. 

Born in Port Arthur, he is a graduate of 
the University of Texas and Harvard Law 
School. He began his private practice of law 
here in 1932 and is now a partner in the firm 
of Goldberg, Akin, Gump, Strauss and 
Hauer. 

While never holding a political office of any 
kind, the “intellectual lawyer,” as he is often 
called by his admirers, has been active in 
behind-the-scenes politics for many years. 

He is a personal friend of President John- 
son. It was Goldberg the President called 
shortly after President Kennedy was assassi- 
nated. Johnson wanted Goldberg to locate 
U.S. District Judge Sarah T. Hughes to swear 
him in as President. 

He has been active in Jewish affairs in 
Dallas, holding top leadership positions at 
Temple Emanu-El, The Jewish Welfare Fed- 
eration and Golden Acres. He is a member 
of the board of Hebrew Union College, Cin- 
cinati, and is on the board of the Com- 
munity Council of Greater Dallas. 

Taylor, 57, is a graduate of the University 
of Texas and the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Law School. 

“Mac” to his friends, has served as an as- 
sistant district attorney of Dallas County, 
an assistant city attorney and spent four 
years as judge of the 134th District Court. 

This position he resigned in 1953 to return 
to the private practice of law. He is now 
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a partner in the firm of Strasburger, Price, 
Kelton, Miller and Martin. 

His father, William M. Taylor Sr., was a 
justice of the Texas Supreme Court. The 
younger Taylor served as a Marine captain 
during World War II. 

Taylor’s activity in politics also has been 
behind-the-scenes, with the exception of his 
four years on the state bench. 

He has managed campaigns in Dallas 
County for RALPH YARBOROUGH and has 
worked for other Democratic candidates. 


From the Austin American, June 29, 1966] 
LBJ Picks ROBERTS ror U.S. BENCH 
(By Nat Henderson) 


President Lyndon B. Johnson said Tues- 
day that he will nominate 126th District 
Court Judge Jack Roberts for a federal bench 
in the huge Western District of Texas. 

The 56-year-old Austin jurist, who in 17 
years has presided over some of the most 
important civil litigation in Texas and who 
has experience in both the prosecution and 
defense of criminal cases, apparently will 
continue to reside here and have his cham- 
bers in the U.S. Courthouse. 

Judge Roberts thus will become the third 
federal jurist with chambers in Austin. The 
others are Justice Homer Thornberry of the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals and District 
Judge Adrian A. Spears, chief judge of the 
Western District. 

President Johnson also disclosed in Wash- 
ington shortly before announcing he will 
spend the July 4 holidays in Texas that he 
will nominate five other men from his home 
state for federal judgeships. 

To be nominated with Judge Roberts for 
another vacant bench in the Western Dis- 
trict is Ernest A. Guinn, an attorney who 
is a former city and county attorney at El 
Paso. 

When the Senate confirms the appoint- 
ments of Judge Roberts and Guinn, all four 
benches allotted to the Western District will 
be filled. Besides Chief Judge Spears of 
Austin, the only jurist sitting in the Western 
District is Judge D. W. Suttle of El Paso. 

The Travis County Bar Association and 
other groups of attorneys for several months 
have been urging the President to fill the 
vacancies in the Western District because of 
the tremendous work load on Judges Spears 
and Suttle. 

The district, one of the largest in the na- 
tion, has divisions of Federal Court in Aus- 
tin, San Antonio, Waco, Pecos, Del Rio and 
El Paso. On the basis of criminal filings 
per judgeship the Western District tops all 
others in the nation. 

The Southern District of California is the 
only one to handle more criminal cases 
numerically than the Western District. 
However, the California district in 1964 ter- 
minated 3,400 criminal cases with 16 judges 
and 45 assistant U.S. attorneys while the 
Western District closed 1,500 with only two 
full-time judges and 10 assistant attorneys. 

Judges Spears and Suttle additionally have 
had a heavy schedule of civil hearings. One 
anti-trust case heard by Judge Spears lasted 
50 days in court. 

President Johnson's other nominees for the 
district courts in Texas will include John V. 
Singleton Jr., a Houston attorney; Woodrow 
Seals of Houston, U.S. attorney since 1961; 
and William A. Taylor Jr., Dallas, a former 
state district judge. 

Singleton, who was secretary to Johnson 
when Johnson was a House member in 1941- 
42, and Seals are being nominated for judge- 
ships in the Southern District of Texas. 
Taylor will be in the Northern District. 

A Dallas lawyer, Irving Goldberg, will be 
nominated for a post on the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Goldberg since 1962 has 
been vice chairman of the Texas State Ad- 
visory Commission to the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission. 
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Also to be nominated by Johnson to the 
Fifth Circuit are Robert Ainsworth Jr., New 
Orleans, a U.S. district judge for Eastern 
Louisiana since 1961, and John Goldbold, an 
attorney from Montgomery, Ala., Texas is in 
the Fifth Circuit. 

When informed of the new Johnson nomi- 
nees, Judge Thornberry said in Austin, 
“Judge Roberts, a personal friend for over 
30 years, brings to the bench of the US. 
Courts a wealth of legal talent and judicial 
experience. I welcome him to the judiciary 
and congratulate the President of the U.S. 
and Sen. RALPH YARBOROUGH.” 

Commenting in Washington on the nom- 
inations, Sen. YARBOROUGH said, “I think it 
is a good day for justice in Texas.” 

He said he worked “many hours” with 
the President to choose men who were quali- 
fled, had the necessary experience and were 
recommended by the Bar Association. The 
Senator said consideration also was given to 
geographical distribution and the heavy 
workloads on the courts. 

YARBOROUGH said many lawyers and judges 
were considered. He said the hardest job 
was to select a few out of the wide field of 
able candidates. 

Judge Spears, presiding Tuesday in San 
Antonio, said “I have known Judge Roberts 
personally and by a reputation for a number 
of years, and I am happy to welcome him 
as one of our colleagues. He is certainly well 
qualified, and I am looking forward to work- 
ing with him.” 

He said a meeting of the judges in the 
Western District will be held after the Sen- 
ate confirmations. The division of the work 
will be discussed then. 

The elevation of Judge Roberts will leave 
@ vacancy in the 126th District Court, where 
he has presided since Oct. 1, 1948. Such a 
vacancy in the state courts is filled by guber- 
natorial appointment. However, there has 
been no confirmation and very little rumor 
about the choice of Gov. John Connally for 
the district bench here. 

Judge Roberts, who received his law de- 
gree from the University of Texas in 1933, 
was in private practice before becoming a 
title attorney for the General Land Office. 
During World War II, he served with Army 
intelligence. He was elected district attor- 
ney here in 1946 and district judge in 1948. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered and confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


FOREIGN AID AND THE OTHER PRO- 
GRAMS—HOW LONG CAN THE 
MONEY HOLD OUT? 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
because of the current hearings on de- 
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fense appropriations, it was not possible 
for me to be in the Chamber yesterday 
during debate on the foreign aid bill. I 
have now read the Recor, however. 

The United States is in a war; and 
whether or not we approve of this war, 
I am certain that every Member of the 
Senate believes that the young Amer- 
icans who are fighting it should have 
fullest support. 

It is a real war. Including the planes 
lost this week, the total loss of America 
planes over North Vietnam alone now 
amounts to over 300; and more impor- 
tant, American casualties now run into 
the tens of thousands, with thousands 
dead. 

In addition to all this, the United 
States still maintains hundreds of thou- 
sands more troops, all over Europe and 
other parts of the Far East. 

This morning, the press states that 
the expected surge of support for the 
British pound has failed to materialize, 
even after the emergency economic pro- 
gram announced by the British Prime 
Minister. 

From Germany today also comes the 
report that the British will cut heavily 
their military forces in Germany. 

At the Bretton Woods Conference of 
1944, the pound, as well as the dollar, 
was made synonymous with gold for in- 
ternational trade. It is, therefore, to our 
interest to stand behind the British 
pound to the best of our ability. 

Under these and other developing cir- 
cumstances, one has the right to ask: 
How long can the United States continue 
to defend this much of the free world 
and to finance this much of the free 
world at the same time it both conducts 
this war in South Vietnam and carries 
on the essential domestic programs to 
which it is committed and whick are so 
vital to the future of our country? 

The gross national product of the 
United States is one thing, and the con- 
tinuing unfavorable balance of payments 
of this Nation is another—and as we 
pursue and increase these vast expendi- 
tures, with relatively little priority, it is 
fair for some of us to begin to worry, 
frankly, as to whether or not the money 
in turn is beginning to run out. 

If there is even a remote chance of 
that being true, and especially because 
the integrity of the dollar is the very 
base of the strength of the free world, 
the time to face up to it is now, not later, 
when possibly the dollar could have de- 
veloped the same type and character of 
problem that faces the British pound to- 
day. 

Let us not delay corrective actions un- 
til we are faced with the difficult choice 
the British have just had to make, such 
as depressing the economy with wage- , 
price controls and other severe meas- 
ures, or devaluing the currency. 

All of the programs mentioned in the 
debate yesterday are desirable, includ- 
ing all the aid we can afford to Asia and 
Africa and the other parts of the world. 
But we also have serious problems here, 
and they are growing: the lack of ade- 
quate educational facilities, the explo- 
sions in our cities resulting from the 
stark tragedies of unemployment and 
poverty. 
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Therefore, even though, again, all of 
these programs are desirable, is it not 
fair to start considering just how many 
of them we can afford; and, with that 
premise, which ones are the most desir- 
able? 

In answer to some of the more ardent 
critics of those of us who believe that, 
because of such reasons as the above, 
there ought to be a new look at the for- 
eign aid program, may I say, with re- 
spect, that I believe the time has ended 
when people in American public life can 
be sure of improving their position by 
recommending increasing Government 
expenditures in every field. 


UNIFORM RELOCATION ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1343, S. 1681. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BREWSTER in the chair). The bill will 
be stated by title. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., A bill (S. 
1681) to provide for uniform, fair, and 
equitable treatment of persons, busi- 
nesses, or farms displaced by Federal and 
federally assisted programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“of” to strike out 1965“ and insert 
“1966”; on page 2, line 5, after the word 
“programs” to strike out the comma and 
“by code enforcement activities under- 
taken in connection with an urban re- 
newal project, or by a program of volun- 
tary rehabilitation of buildings or other 
improvements in accordance with an 
urban renewal plan“; at the beginning 
of line 12, to strike out the word “and”; 
in line 13, after the word “assisted” to 
strike out “programs” and insert “pro- 
grams, and (5) land acquisition policies”; 
on page 3, line 5, after the word “the”, 
to strike out “business” and insert “busi- 
ness”; in line 13, after the word “years”, 
to strike out “immediatley” and insert 
“immediately”; on page 4, line 8, after 
the word lesser;“ to strike out “and”; 
in line 10, after the word person“, to 
strike out “owned the fee title or a life 
estate in the real property occupied.” and 
‘insert purchase a dwelling for the pur- 
pose of residence within one year from 
the date of actual displacement except 
that such displaced person shall only be 
eligible for payment under this subsec- 
tion when the dwelling purchased is sit- 
‘uated upon real estate in which such 
person acquires fee title, life estate, nine- 
ty-nine-year lease, or other type of long- 
term lease equivalent to fee ownership; 
and”; after line 17, to insert: 

(4) An additional payment for reasonable 
and necessary expenses incurred for (1) re- 
cording fees, transfer taxes, and similar ex- 
penses incidental to conveying the real prop- 
erty from which such person is displaced, 
(ii) penalty costs for prepayment of any 
mortgage encumbering such real property, 
and (ili) the pro rata portion of real prop- 
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erty taxes paid which are allocable to a pe- 
riod subsequent to the date of vesting of title 
in a Federal agency, or the effective date of 
the acquisition of such real property by a 
Federal agency, whichever is earlier. 


On page 5, line 15, after the word 
“pay”, to insert the to or“; in line 18, 
after the word exceed“ where it appears 
the second time, to strike out “$1,000 to” 
and insert “$500 in the first twelve 
months and $500 in the second twelve 
months to”; in line 21, after the word 
“dwelling.”, to strike out The“ and in- 
sert Subject to the limitation imposed 
by the preceding sentence, the“; on page 
6, line 9, after the word the“, to strike 
out “Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator” and insert “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”; in 
line 12, after the word “such”, to strike 
out “Act” and insert “Act, or a dwelling 
unit assisted under section 101 of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965”; after line 14, to insert: 


(2) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall make the determinations 
under this subsection on the amount of 
assistance according to family size, family or 
individual income, average rents required, 
or similar considerations for all agencies 
making such payments. 


After line 19, to insert: 


(3) The additional payments under this 
subsection may be paid on a lump sum or 
other than monthly basis in cases in which 
the small size of the payments that would 
otherwise be required do not warrant a num- 
ber of separate payments or in other cases 
in which other than monthly payments are 
determined warranted by the head of the 
Federal agency. 


At the top of page 7, toinsert: 


(4) No payment received under this sub- 
section shall be considered as income for the 
purpose of determining the eligibility or the 
extent of eligibility of any person for assist- 
ance under the Social Security Act or any 
other Federal act. 


After line 4, 


(f) No provision of this section shall be 
construed to give any person a cause of ac- 
tion in any court, nor may any violation of 
this section be raised as a defense by such 
person in any action. 


After line 8, to insert: 


(f) All functions performed under this 
section shall be subject to the operation of 
the Act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 237), as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 1001-1011). Any displaced 
person adversely affected or aggrieved by the 
operation of this section after the effective 
date of this Act may institute in the district 
court of the United States for the judicial 
district in which such claimant resides or in 
which such claim first arose an action for 
the review of such determination. Upon the 
filing of such action, such court shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine such ac- 
tion and to enter therein such judgment, 
decree, or order as it shall deem appropriate 
and may modify such determination upon a 
showing that such determination was arbi- 
trary, capricious, or in violation of standards 
applicable to such determinations in similar 
cases. 


On page 8, line 3, after the word sub- 
section”, to strike out (b)“ and insert 
“(c)”; after line 8 to insert: 

(b) Federal agencies administering pro- 
grams which may be of assistance to dis- 
placed persons covered by this Act shall co- 
operate to the maximum extent feasible with 
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the Federal or State agency causing the dis- 
placement to assure that such displaced per- 
sons receive the maximum assistance avail- 
able to them. 


At the beginning of line 15, to strike 
out “(b)” and insert (e)“; in line 20, 
after the word “assistance;” to insert 
“(2) to assure that within a reasonable 
period of time prior to displacement, 
there will be available, in areas not gen- 
erally less desirable in regard to public 
utilities and public and commercial fa- 
cilities and at rents or prices within the 
financial means of the families and in- 
dividuals displaced, decent, safe, and 
sanitary dwellings equal in number to 
the number of, and available to, such 
displaced families and individuals and 
reasonably accessible to their places of 
employment, except that such assurance 
may be waived during any period of na- 
tional emergency proclaimed by the 
President:“; at the beginning of line 5, to 
strike out “(2)” and insert “(3)”; in 
line 7, after the word farms;“; to strike 
out “(3)” and insert “(4)”; in line 13, 
after the word “persons;”, to strike out 
“(4)” and insert “(5)”; in line 14, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “(5)” and 
insert “(6)”; after line 19, to insert: 

(d) Paragraph (3) of section 7(b) of the 
Small Business Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(3) to make such loans (either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate on an immediate or deferred basis) 
as the Administration may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate to assist any small 
business concern in continuing in business 
at its existing location, in reestablishing its 
business, in purchasing a business, or in es- 
tablishing a new business, if the Adminis- 
tration determines that such concern has 
suffered substantial economic injury as the 
result of its displacement by, or location in, 
adjacent to, or near, a federally aided urban 
renewal project or highway construction pro- 
gram or any other public improvement pro- 
gram conducted by or with funds provided in 
whole or in part by the Federal Government 
or by the States; and the purpose of a loan 
made pursuant to such project or program 
may, in the discretion of the Administration, 
include the purchase or construction of other 
premises whether or not the borrower owned 
the premises occupied by the business and,”. 


On page 11, line 5, after the word 
“President”, to strike out “shall make 
such” and insert “is authorized to make 
such rules and“; in line 8, after the word 
“section”, to strike out “2” and insert 
“3”; after line 10, to strike out: 

(2) That a displaced person who makes 
proper application for a relocation payment 
authorized for such person by section 2(a)— 

(A) shall be reimbursed for his actual and 
reasonable expenses in moving himself, his 
family, his business, farm operation, or other 
personal property, and in the case of a farm 
operation, for his actual and reasonable ex- 
penses in searching for a replacement farm; 
and 

(B) shall, if he disposes of personal prop- 
erty on moving his business or farm opera- 
tion and replaces such property at the new 
location, be paid an amount equal to the 
reasonable expenses that would have been 
required in moving such personal property 
to the new location. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(2) That a displaced person who makes 
proper application for a relocation payment 
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authorized for such person by section 3(a) 
shall be reimbursed for or paid— 

(A) his actual and reasonable expenses in 
moving himself, his family, his business, 
farm operation, or other personal property, 
and in the case of a farm operation, for his 
actual and reasonable expenses in searching 
for a replacement farm; 

(B) if he disposes of personal property on 
moving his business or farm operation and 
replaces such property at the new location, 
an amount equal to the reasonable expenses 
that would have been required in moving 
such personal property to the new location; 
and 

(C) such other expenses authorized by 
section 3(a) as may be provided for in reg- 
ulations issued under this section; 


On page 12, line 18, after the word 
“move,” to insert “or, in certain hard- 
ship cases, the President may, by regu- 
lation, authorize advance payment of 
certain relocation costs”; on page 13, line 
8, after “8” to strike out “(d)” and in- 
sert “(b)”; on page 14, line 6, after “(a)” 
to strike out: 

If a State agency acquires real property, 
and if— 

(1) Federal financial assistance is avail- 
able to pay the cost in connection with 
the acquisition of such real property or of 
the improvement for which such property is 
acquired, and 

(2) Such State agency has agreed. 


And insert: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, on and after the effective date of this 
Act, no contract, grant to, or agreement with 
a State agency, under which Federal financial 
assistance will be available to pay the cost 
in connection with the acquisition of real 
property or of a public improvement for 
which real property is to be acquired or as 
the result of which displacement will other- 
wise occur, may be approved by the head 
of the Federal agency responsible for the 
administration of such Federal financial 
assistance unless such State agency has en- 
tered into an agreement. 


In line 22, after the word “of” to strike 
out “the” and insert such“; in the 
same line, after the word “agency”, to 
strike out responsible for the adminis- 
tration of such Federal financial assist- 
ance”; on page 15, at the beginning of 
line 1, to strike out “(A)” and insert 
“(1)”; in the same line, after the word 
“reasonable”, to strike out “location” 
and insert “relocation”; in line 2, after 
the word “section”, to strike out “3” and 
insert 3 (a)“; in line 4, after the word 
“this”, to strike out “Act,” and insert 
Act;“; at the beginning of line 5, to 
strike out “(B)” and insert “(2)”; in 
line 8, after (c),“ to strike out “and 
(d)“ and insert (d), and (e)“; in the 
same line, after the word this“, to strike 
out Act,“ and insert Act;“; at the 
beginning of line 9, to strike out “(C)” 
and insert “(3)”; at the beginning of line 
11, to strike out “(D)” and insert 
“(4)”; in line 13, after the word “that”, 
to strike out “there are or are being pro- 
vided,” and insert within a reasonable 
period of time prior to displacement, 
there will be available”; in line 22, after 
the word “of”, to strike out “employ- 
ment,” and insert “employment.”; 
after line 22, to strike out then Federal 
financial assistance shall be available 
to share the cost of such relocation 
payments and relocation assistance pro- 
grams in accordance with subsection (d) 
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of this section. However, no State 
agency need agree to make any relocation 
payment in excess of $25,000 to any 
displaced person in order to receive the 
assistance authorized by this subsection 
or to meet the requirements of section 
9.”; on page 16, after line 4, to insert: 
(b) The cost to a State agency providing 
the payments and services described in sub- 
section (a) of this section may be included 
as part of the cost of the project for which 
Federal financial assistance is available to 
such State agency, and such State agency 
shall be eligible for Federal financial assist- 
ance with respect to such payments and serv- 
ices in the same manner and to the same 
extent as with respect to other project costs, 
except that the Federal agency providing 
such assistance shall contribute the first 
$25,000 of the cost of providing a relocation 
payment to any displaced person. However, 
no State agency need agree to make any 
relocation payment in excess of $25,000 to any 
displaced person in order to receive the 
assistance authorized by the subsection. 


At the beginning of line 18, to strike 
out “(b)” and insert “(c)”; in line 22, 
after the word “subsection,” to strike out 
“(c)”, and insert “(a)”; on page 17, at 
the beginning of line 3, to strike out “(c)” 
and insert (d)“; in the same line, after 
the word “Any”, to insert “grant to, or“; 
after line 9, to strike out: 

(d) The cost to a State agency providing 
the payments and services described in sub- 
section (a) of this section may be included 
as part of the costs of the project for which 
Federal financial assistance is available to 
such State agency, and shall be eligible for 
Federal financial assistance in the same 
manner and to the same extent as other 
project costs, except that the Federal agency 
providing such assistance shall contribute 
the first $25,000 of the cost of providing a 
relocation payment to any displaced person. 


In line 23, after the word “persons,” 
to insert “or to provide the funds neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of section 
10(b) of this Act”; on page 18, line 1, 
after the word “payments”, to insert 
“and an amount necessary to make the 
required payments under section 10 (b)“; 
after line 9 to strike out: 

Requirements for approval of contracts or 
agreements for Federal financial assist- 
ance 
Sec. 9. Notwithstanding any other provi- 

sion of law, on and after the effective date 

of this Act, no contract or agreement with 

a State agency, under which Federal finan- 

cial assistance will be available to pay the 

cost in connection with the acquisition of 
real property or of a public improvement for 
which real property is to be acquired, may 
be approved by the head of the Federal 
agency responsible for the administration of 
such Federal financial assistance unless such 

State agency has entered into an agreement 

in compliance with the requirements of sec- 

tion 8(a). 


At the top of page 19, to strike out: 


Displacement by code enforcement for urban 
renewal project or voluntary rehabilitation 
under urban renewal plan 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Displacement by certain programs receiving 
assistance under title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended 


After line 6, to strike out: 


Sec. 10. A person who moves his business 
or other personal property, or moves from 
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his dwelling, on or after the effective date 
of this Act, as the direct result of code en- 
forcement activities undertaken in connec- 
tion with an urban renewal project or a 
program of voluntary rehabilitation of build- 
ings or other improvements in accordance 
with an urban renewal plan, which project 
or plan receives Federal financial assistance 
under the Housing Act of 1959, shall, for the 
purposes of this Act, be deemed to be a dis- 
placed person, 


And insert, in lieu thereof: 


Sec. 9. A person who moves or discon- 
tinues his business, or moves other personal 
property, or moves from his dwelling on or 
after the effective date of this Act, as a di- 
rect result of any project or program which 
receives Federal financial assistance under 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed, shall, for the purposes of this Act, be 
deemed to be a displaced person. 


On page 20, after line 2, to strike out: 
PART C. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


District of Columbia and National Capital 
Housing Authority eligible for Federal 
financial assistance 


Sec. 11. Whenever, in connection with the 
acquisition of real property, the District of 
Columbia or the National Capital Housing 
Authority provides to a displaced person any 
relocation payment or advisory service re- 
quired by this Act, and Federal financial as- 
sistance is available to pay the cost in con- 
nection with the acquisition of such real 
property, or of the public improvement for 
which such property is acquired, the cost of 
such agency of providing such payments or 
services shall be eligible for Federal financial 
assistance in the manner provided for in sec- 
tion 8(d). 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 
PART C.— LAND ACQUISITION POLICY 


Sec. 10. (a) The following policies shall be 
adhered to by Federal agencies in the acqui- 
sition of real property by Federal agencies 
through the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain to carry into effect Federal programs: 

(1) the agency shall make every reason- 
able effort to acquire the real property by 
negotiated purchase; and 

(2) the construction or development of 
any public improvement shall be so sched- 
uled that no person lawfully occupying the 
real property shall be required to surrender 
possession on account of such construction 
or development without at least ninety days’ 
written notice from the agency of the date 
on which such construction or development 
is scheduled to begin. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law on or after the effective date of this 
Act, no contract, grant to, or agreement with 
a State agency, under which Federal finan- 
cial assistance will be available to pay the 
cost in connection with the acquisition of 
real property or of a public improvement for 
which real property is to be acquired or as 
the result of which displacement will other- 
wise occur, may be approved by the head of 
the Federal agency responsible for the ad- 
ministration of such Federal financial assist- 
ance unless such State agency has entered 
into an agreement by which such State 
agency has undertaken— 

(1) to comply with the policies prescribed 
by subsection (a) to the same extent to 
which such policies would apply if such ac- 
quisition were made by a Federal agency; and 

(2) to refrain from requiring any owner 
of real property so acquired to surrender pos- 
session of such property before the agency 
pays to the owner (A) the agreed purchase 
price arrived at by negotiation, or (B) in 
any case where only the amount of the pay- 
ment to the owner is in dispute, not less than 
75 per centum of the appraised fair value of 
such property as approved by the agency. 
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On page 22, after line 3, to insert: 
PART D.—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


At the beginning of line 6, to change 
the section number from “12” to “11”; at 
the beginning of line 7, to strike out 
“(1)” and insert (a)“; at the beginning 
of line 8, to strike out “(A)” and insert 
“(1)”; in line 9, after the word “Gov- 
ernment”, to strike out “including the 
National Capital Housing Authority”; in 
line 11, after the word “corporation”, to 
insert and“; after line 11, to strike out: 

(B) the District of Columbia, and any 
agency or instrumentality thereof, including 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency; and 


At the beginning of line 15, to strike 
out “(C)” and insert “(2)”; at the begin- 
ning of line 16, to strike out “(2)” and 
insert (b); at the beginning of line 17, 
to strike out “(A)” and insert “(1)”; in 
line 20, after the word “or”, to strike out 
„imminence of acquisition” and insert 
“reasonable expectation of acquisition”; 
at the beginning of line 23, to strike out 
“(B)” and insert “(2)”; in the same line 
after the word “the”, to strike out 
“owner” and insert farm operator“; on 
page 23, line 1, after the word “or”, to 
strike out “imminence of” and insert 
“reasonable expectations of“; at the 
beginning of line 4, to strike out “(C)” 
and insert “(3)”; in line 7, after the word 
“or”, to strike out “imminence” and in- 
sert “reasonable expectation” ; in line 10, 
after the word or“, to strike out im- 
minence” and insert “reasonable expec- 
tation”; in line 11, after the word “acqui- 
sition”, to insert “of such real property“; 
at the beginning of line 15, to strike out 
“(D)” and insert “(4)”; in line 18, after 
the word “or”, to strike out imminence“ 
and insert “reasonable expectation”; in 
line 21, after the word or“, to strike out 
„imminence“ and insert reasonable 
expectation”; in line 22, after the word 
“acquisition”, to insert “of such real 
property”; on page 24, at the beginning 
of line 1, to strike out “(E)” and insert 
“(5)”; at the beginning of line 2, to 
strike out “(A)” and insert “(1)”; in the 
same line after the amendment just 
above stated, to strike out “(B)” and 
insert “(2)”; in the same line after the 
amendment just above stated to strike 
out “(C)” and insert “(3)”; in the same 
line after the word or“ to strike out 
“(D)” and insert “(4)”; in line 5, after 
the word “or”, to strike out “imminence” 
and insert “reasonable expectation”; in 
line 7, after the word State“, to strike 
out “agency.” and insert agency: Pro- 
vided, That this shall not include the 
owner of property on the premises of 
another under a lease or licensing ar- 
rangement where such owner is required 
pursuant to such lease or license to move 
such property at his own expense.”; at 
the beginning of line 12, to strike out 
“(3)” and insert “(c)”; in line (13), 
after the word “primarily”, to strike out 
“(A)” and insert “(1)”; in line 14, after 
the word “property;”’ to strike out “(B)” 
and insert “(2)”; in line 16, after the 
word “or”, to strike out “(C)” and in- 
sert “(3)”; at the beginning of line 17, 
to strike out the word “public.” and in- 
sert “public; or (4) by a nonprofit orga- 
nization.”; at the beginning of line 20, 
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to strike out “(4)” and insert “(d)”; at 
the top of page 25, to insert: 

(e) The term “farm operator” means any 
owner, part owner, tenant, or sharecropper 
who operates a farm. 


At the beginning of line 3, to strike 
out “(5)” and insert (f)“; at the be- 
ginning of line 6, to strike out “(6)” and 
insert “(g)”; in line 7, after the word 
“States,” to insert “the District of 
Columbia,“; after line 9, to strike out: 

(7) The term “State agency” means any 
agency or instrumentality created by a 
State or by a compact between two or more 
States approved by Congress. 


And insert, in lieu thereof: 

(h) The term “State agency” means any 
agency or instrumentality created by a State, 
or by a political subdivision of a State or 
by agreement between two or more States or 
by two or more political subdivisions of a 
State or States. 


At the beginning of line 17, to strike out 
“(8)” and insert “(i)”; at the beginning 
of line 22, to strike out “(9)” and insert 
“(j)”; on page 26, at the beginning of 
line 1, to strike out “(10)” and insert 
“(k)”; at the beginning of line 4, to 
strike out “(11)” and insert “(1)”; at the 
beginning of line 7, to strike out “(12)” 
and insert “(m)”; in line 10, after the 
word “or”, to strike out “imminence” and 
insert “reasonable expectation”; after 
line 13, to strike out: 

(13) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, and any partnership, corporation, or 
association. 


And insert, in lieu thereof: 

(n) The terms “owner” and “person” mean 
any individual, and any partnership, corpora- 
tion, or association. 


After line 17, to strike out: 
Applicability of Administrative Procedure 
Act 
Sec. 13. No provision of the Administrative 
Procedure Act shall apply to this title except 
section 3 (5 U.S.C. 1002), which shall apply 
to section 5 of this Act. 


At the beginning of line 23, after “Src.” 
to strike out “14” and insert “12.”; on 
page 27, at the beginning of line 4, after 
“Sec.” to strike out “15” and insert “13”; 
in line 16, after 1964“, to strike out “(78 
Stat. 305).“ and insert “(49 U.S.C. 1606 
(b)) .“; in line 17, after “1949” to strike 
out “(78 Stat. 786).” and insert “(42 
U.S.C. 1455(c)).”; at the beginning of 
line 19, after “(7)”, to strike out Sec- 
tions 114(b) and 114(c)” and insert “Sec- 
tion 114”; in line 20 after 1949“, to strike 
out “(78 Stat. 788-789) .” and insert (42 
U.S.C. 1465(a)-—(d)).”; in line 23, after 
1937“, to strike out “(78 Stat. 795)” and 
insert “(42 U.S.C. 1415(8)),”; after line 
24, to strike out: 

(9) Section 2 of the Act entitled “An Act 
to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to pay relocation costs 
made necessary by actions of the District of 
Columbia government, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved October 6, 1964 (78 Stat. 
1004), and in the second sentence of section 
4 of such Act the following words: “ad- 
minister the payments authorized by section 
2 of the Act.“ 


And insert, in lieu thereof: 

(9) Title IV of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C, 3071- 
3074). 
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On page 28, at the beginning of line 16, 
after the word “Sec.” to strike out “16” 
and insert 14.“; at the beginning of line 
17, to strike out “of the fourth month 
beginning“; and, at the beginning of line 
18, to strike out “of this Act.“; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Uniform Relocation Act 
of 1966.” 

Declaration of policy 


Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to estab- 
lish a uniform policy for the fair and equi- 
table treatment of owners, tenants, and other 
persons displaced by the acquisition of real 
property in Federal and federally assisted 
programs. Such a policy shall be as uni- 
form as practicable as to (1) relocation pay- 
ments, (2) advisory assistance, (3) assur- 
ance of availability of standard housing, 
(4) Federal reimbursement for relocation 
payments under federally assisted programs, 
and (5) land acquisition policies. 


PART A.—FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
Relocation payments 


Sec, 3. (a) If the head of any Federal 
agency acquires real property for public use 
in a State, or the District of Columbia, he 
shall make fair and reasonable relocation 
payments to displaced persons in accordance 
with the regulations established by the 
President under section 6 of this Act. 

(b) If any displaced person who moves 
or discontinues his business elects to accept 
the payment authorized by this subsection 
in lieu of the payment authorized for such 
business by subsection (a) of this section, 
the head of such Federal agency shall make 
a fixed relocation payment to such person in 
an amount equal to the average annual net 
earnings of the business, or $5,000, which- 
ever is the lesser, No payment shall be made 
under this subsection unless the head of such 
agency is satisfied that the business (1) can- 
not be relocated without a substantial loss 
of its existing patronage, and (2) is not part 
of a commercial enterprise having at least 
one other establishment, not being acquired 
by the United States, which is engaged in 
the same or similar business. For purposes 
of this subsection, the term “average annual 
net earnings” means one-half of any net 
earnings of the business, before Federal, 
State, and local income taxes, during the 
two taxable years immediately preceding the 
taxable year in which such business moves 
from the real property acquired by the 
United States and includes any compensa- 
tion paid by the business to the owner, his 
spouse, or his dependent children during such 
two-year period. Such earnings and com- 
pensation shall be established by Federal in- 
come tax returns filed by such business and 
its owner and his spouse and dependent 
children for such two taxable years. 

(c) If any displaced person who moved 
from a dwelling elects to accept the payments 
authorized by this subsection in lieu of the 
payments authorized by subsection (a) of 
this section for moving from such dwelling, 
the head of such Federal agency shall make 
the following fixed relocation payments to 
such person: 

(1)*A moving expense allowance, deter- 
mined according to a schedule established 
by the head of such agency, not to exceed 
$200; 

(2) A dislocation allowance equal to the 
amount paid under paragraph (1) of this 
subsection or $100, whichever is the lesser; 

(3) An additional payment of $300 if the 
displaced person purchases a dwelling for 
the purpose of residence within one year 
from the date of actual displacement except 
that such displaced person shall only be 
eligible for payment under this subsection 
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when the dwelling purchased is situated 
upon real estate in which such person ac- 
quires fee title, life estate, ninety-nine-year 
lease, or other type of long-term lease equiv- 
alent to fee ownership; and 

(4) An additional payment for reasonable 
and necessary expenses incurred for (i) re- 
cording fees, transfer taxes, and similar ex- 
penses incidental to conveying the real 
property from which such person is dis- 
placed, (ii) penalty costs for prepayment of 
any mortgage encumbering such real prop- 
erty, and (iii) the pro rata portion of real 
property taxes paid which are allocable to a 
period subsequent to the date of vesting of 
title in a Federal agency, or the effective date 
of the acquisition of such real property by 
a Federal agency, whichever is earlier. 

(d) If any displaced person who moves or 
discontinues a farm operation elects to 
accept the payment authorized by this sub- 
section in lieu of the payment authorized 
for such farm operation by subsection (a) of 
this section, the head of such Federal agency 
shall make a fixed relocation payment to 
such person in the amount of $1,000. In 
the case where the entire farm operation is 
not acquired by such Federal agency, the 
payment authorized by this subsection shall 
be made only if the head of such agency 
determines that the remainder property is 
no longer an economic unit. 

(e) (1) In addition to any amount under 
subsections (a), (b), (e), and (d) of this 
section, the head of such Federal agency 
may pay to or on behalf of any displaced 
family, displaced elderly individual, or dis- 
placed handicapped individual, monthly pay- 
ments over a period not to exceed twenty-four 
months an amount not to exceed $500 in the 
first twelve months and $500 in the second 
twelve months to assist such displaced family 
or individual to secure a decent, safe, and 
sanitary dwelling. Subject to the limitation 
imposed by the preceding sentence, the addi- 
tional payment shall be an amount which, 
when added to 20 per centum of the annual 
income of the displaced individual or family 
at the time of displacement, equals the 
average annual rental required for such a 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwelling of modest 
standards adequate in size to accommodate 
the displaced individual or family in areas 
not generally less desirable in regard to 
public utilities and public and commercial 
facilities: Provided, That such payment shall 
be made only to an individual or family who 
is unable to secure a dwelling unit in a 
low-rent housing project assisted under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, or under 
a State or local program found by the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
have the same general purposes as the Fed- 
eral program under such Act, or a dwelling 
unit assisted under section 101 of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1965. 

(2) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development shall make the determinations 
under this subsection on the amount of 
assistance according to family size, family 
or individual income, average rents required, 
or similar considerations for all agencies 
making such payments. 

(3) The additional payments under this 
subsection may be paid on a lump sum or 
other than monthly basis in cases in which 
the small size of the payments that would 
otherwise be required do not warrant a 
number of separate payments or in other 
cases in which other than monthly payments 
are determined warranted by the head of 
the Federal agency. 

(4) No payment received under this sub- 
section shall be considered as income for the 
purpose of determining the eligibility or the 
extent of eligibility of any person for assist- 
ance under the Social Security Act or any 
other Federal act. 

(£) All functions performed under this sec- 
tion shall be subject to the operation of the 
Act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 237), as 
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amended (5 U.S.C. 1001-1011). Any dis- 
placed person adversely affected or aggrieved 
by the operation of this section after the 
effective date of this Act may institute in 
the district court of the United States for 
the judicial district in which such claimant 
resides or in which such claim first arose an 
action for the review of such determination, 
Upon the filing of such action, such court 
shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
such action and to enter therein such judg- 
ment, decree, or order as it shall deem ap- 
propriate and may modify such determina- 
tion upon a showing that such determination 
was arbitrary, capricious, or in violation of 
standards applicable to such determinations 
in similar cases. 


Relocation assistance programs 


Sec. 4, (a) If the head of any Federal 
agency acquires real property for public use 
in a State, or in the District of Columbia, he 
shall provide a relocation assistance program 
for displaced persons which shall offer the 
services described in subsection (c) of this 
section. If the head of such agency deter- 
mines that other persons, occupying prop- 
erty adjacent to the real property acquired, 
are caused substantial economic injury be- 
cause of the public improvement for which 
such property is acquired, he may offer such 
persons relocation services under such pro- 
gram. 

(b) Federal agencies administering pro- 
grams which may be of assistance to dis- 
placed persons covered by this Act shall co- 
operate to the maximum extent feasible with 
the Federal or State agency causing the dis- 
placement to assure that such displaced per- 
sons receive the maximum assistance avail- 
able to them. 

(e) Each relocation assistance program re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section shall 
include such measures, facilities, or services 
as may be necessary or appropriate in order 
(1) to determine the needs of displaced fam- 
ilies, individuals, business concerns, and 
farm operators for relocation assistance; (2) 
to assure that within a reasonable period of 
time prior to displacement, there will be 
available, in areas not generally less desir- 
able in regard to public utilities and public 
and commercial facilities and at rents or 
prices within the financial means of the 
families and individuals displaced, decent, 
safe, and sanitary dwellings equal in number 
to the number of, and available to, such dis- 
placed families and individuals and reason- 
ably accessible to their places of employ- 
ment, except that such assurance may be 
waived during any period of national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President; (3) to 
assist owners of displaced businesses and dis- 
placed farm operators in obtaining and be- 
coming established in suitable business lo- 
cations or replacement farms; (4) to supply 
information concerning the Federal Housing 
Administration home acquisition program 
under section 221(d)(2) of the National 
Housing Act, the small business disaster loan 
program under section 7(b)(3) of the Small 
Business Act, and other programs offering 
assistance to displaced persons; (5) to assist 
in minimizing hardships to displaced per- 
sons in adjusting to relocation; and (6) to 
assure, to the greatest extent practicable, 
the coordination of relocation activities with 
other project activities and other planned 
or proposed governmental actions in the 
community or nearby areas which may affect 
the carrying out of the relocation program. 

(d) Paragraph (3) of section 7(b) of the 
Small Business Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(3) to make such loans (either directly or 
in cooperation with banks or other lending 
institutions through agreements to partici- 
pate on an immediate or deferred basis) as 
the Administration may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate to assist any small 
business concern in continuing in business 
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at its existing location, in reestablishing its 
business, in purchasing a business, or in 
establishing a new business, if the Admin- 
istration determines that such concern has 
suffered substantial economic injury as the 
result of its displacement by, or location in, 
adjacent to, or near, a federally aided urban 
renewal project or highway construction pro- 
gram or any other public improvement pro- 
gram conducted by or with funds provided 
in whole or in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment or by the States; and the purpose of a 
loan made pursuant to such project or pro- 
gram may, in the discretion of the Admin- 
istration, include the purchase or construc- 
tion of other premises whether or not the 
borrower owned the premises occupied by the 
business and,“ 


Federal programs with local cooperation 


Sec. 5. Whenever real property is acquired 
by a State agency for a Federal public im- 
provement project, such acquisition shall, 
for purposes of this Act, be deemed an ac- 
quisition by the Federal agency having au- 
thority over such project and such Federal 
agency shall make relocation payments, pro- 
vide relocation assistance, and provide assur- 
ance of availability of housing as required in 
the case of acquisitions of real property by a 
Federal agency. 


Authority of the President 


Sec. 6. (a) To carry into effect the provi- 
sions of this Act, the President is authorized 
to make such rules and regulations as he 
may determine to be n to assure: 

(1) That relocation payments authorized 
by section 3 shall be fair and reasonable and 
as uniform as practicable; 

(2)That a displaced person who makes 
proper application for a relocation payment 
authorized for such person by section 3(a) 
shall be reimbursed for or paid— 

(A) his actual and reasonable expenses in 
moving himself, his family, his business, 
farm operation, or other personal property, 
and in the case of a farm operation, for his 
actual and reasonable expenses in searching 
for a replacement farm; 

(B) if he disposes of personal property on 
moving his business or farm operation and. 
replaces such property at the new location, 
an amount equal to the reasonable expenses 
that would have been required in moving 
such personal property to the new location; 
and 

(C) such other expenses authorized by sec- 
tion 3(a) as may be provided for in regula- 
tions issued under this section; 

(3) That a displaced person who makes 
proper application for a relocation payment 
authorized for such person by this Act shall 
be paid promptly after a move or, in certain 
hardship cases, the President may, by regu- 
lation, authorize advance payment of certain 
relocation costs; 

(4) That any person aggrieved by a de- 
termination as to eligibility for a relocation 
payment authorized by this Act, or the 
amount of a payment, may have his applica- 
tion reviewed by the head of the agency; 
and 

(5) That a displaced person shall have a 
reasonable time in which to apply for a 
relocation payment authorized by this Act. 

(b) The President may, by regulation, es- 
tablish a limitation on the amount of a re- 
location payment authorized by section 3(a) 
with due consideration for the declaration 
of policy in this Act and the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section and section 
8(b). 

(c) In order to prevent unnecessary ex- 
pense and duplication of functions, and to 
promote uniform and effective administra- 
tion of relocation assistance programs for 
displaced persons, the President is authorized 
to require that any Federal agency make re- 
location payments or provide relocation 
services, or otherwise carry out its functions 
under this Act, by utilizing the facilities, 
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personnel, and services of any other Federal 
agency, or by entering into appropriate con- 
tracts or agreements with any State agency 
having an established organization for con- 
ducting relocation assistance programs. 

(d) The President may make such other 
rules and regulations consistent with the 
provisions of this Act as he deems necessary 
or appropriate to carry out this Act. 


Fund availability 


Sec. 7. Funds appropriated or otherwise 
available to any Federal agency for the ac- 
quisition of real property or any interest 
therein shall be available also for obligation 
and expenditure to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 


PART B.- FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROGRAMS 


Relocation payments and assistance; assur- 
ance of availability of housing 


Sec. 8. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, on and after the effective date 
of this Act, no contract, grant to, or agree- 
ment with a State agency, under which Fed- 
eral financial assistance will be available to 
pay the cost in connection with the acqui- 
sition of real property or of a public im- 
provement for which real property is to 
be acquired or as the result of which dis- 
placement will otherwise occur, may be ap- 
proved by the head of the Federal agency 
responsible for the administration of such 
Federal financial assistance unless such State 
agency has entered into an agreement with 
the head of such Federal agency to provide 
to displaced persons for moves from such 
real property— 

(1) fair and reasonable relocation pay- 
ments as described in section 3(a) of this 
Act and in accordance with regulations es- 
tablished by the President under section 6 
of this Act; 

(2) fixed relocation payments in the same 
amounts and under the same terms and con- 
ditions as are required to be made by a Fed- 
eral agency by subsections 3 (b), (e), (d), 
and (e) of this Act; 

(3) relocation assistance programs offering 
the services described in section 4(c) of this 
Act; and 

(4) a feasible method for the temporary 
relocation of families and individuals dis- 
placed from the property acquired, and as- 
surance that within a reasonable period 
of time prior to displacement, there will be 
available in areas not generally less desir- 
able in regard to public utilities and public 
and commercial facilities and at rents or 
prices within the financial means of the fami- 
lies and individuals displaced, decent, safe, 
and sanitary dwellings equal in number to 
the number of and available to such dis- 
placed families and individuals and reason- 
ably accessible to their places of employment. 

(b) The cost to a State agency providing 
the payments and services described in sub- 
section (a) of this section may be included 
as part of the cost of the project for which 
Federal financial assistance is available to 
such State agency, and such State agency 
shall be eligible for Federal financial as- 
sistance with respect to such payments and 
services in the same manner and to the same 
extent as with respect to other project costs, 
except that the Federal agency providing 
such assistance shall contribute the first 
$25,000 of the cost of providing a relocation 
payment to any displaced person. How- 
ever, no State agency need agree to make 
any relocation payment in excess of $25,000 
to any displaced person in order to receive 
the assistance authorized by the subsection. 

(c) In order to prevent unnecessary ex- 
penses and duplication of functions, and to 
promote uniform and effective administra- 
tion of relocation assistance programs for 
displaced persons, any agreement by a State 
agency under subsection (a) of this section 
shall provide that such agency may make 
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relocation payments or provide relocation 
assistance or otherwise carry out its func- 
tions under this Act by utilizing the facili- 
ties, personnel, and services of any other 
State agency having an established organiza- 
tion for conducting relocation assistance 
programs. 

(d) Any grant to, or contract or agreement 
with a State agency executed before the ef- 
fective date of this Act, under which Fed- 
eral financial assistance is available to pay 
the cost in connection with the acquisition of 
real property, or of the improvement for 
which such property is acquired, may be 
amended to include an agreement as de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section. 

(e) If the head of a Federal agency deter- 
mines that it is necessary for the expedi- 
tious completion of a public improvement for 
which a State agency has entered into an 
agreement, as described in subsection (a) 
of this section, to make relocation payments 
to displaced persons, or to provide the funds 
necessary to meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 10(b) of this Act, he may advance the 
Federal share of such relocation payments 
and an amount necessary to make the re- 
quired payments under section 10(b) to such 
State agency. Upon determination by the 
head of such Federal agency that any part 
of the funds advanced to a State agency un- 
der this subsection are no longer required, 
the amount which he determines not to be 
required shall be repaid upon demand, Any 
sum advanced and not repaid on demand 
shall be deducted from sums otherwise avail- 
able to such State agency from Federal 
sources. 


Displacement by certain programs receiving 
assistance under title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended 


Sec. 9, A person who moves or discontinues 
his business, or moves other personal prop- 
erty, or moves from his dwelling on or after 
the effective date of this Act, as a direct re- 
sult of any project or program which receives 
Federal financial assistance under title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, shall, 
for the purposes of this Act, be deemed to be 
displaced person. 


PART C.—LAND ACQUISITION POLICY 


Sec. 10. (a) The following policies shall 
be adhered to by Federal agencies in the ac- 
quisition of real property by Federal agencies 
through the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain to carry into effect Federal programs: 

(1) the agency shall make every reason- 
able effort to acquire the real property by 
negotiated purchase; and 

(2) the construction or development of 
any public improvement shall be so scheduled 
that no person lawfully occupying the real 
property shall be required to surrender pos- 
session on account of such construction or 
development without at least ninety days’ 
written notice from the agency of the date 
on which such construction or development 
is scheduled to begin, 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law on or after the effective date of this 
Act, no contract, grant to, or agreement with 
a State agency, under which Federal finan- 
cial assistance will be available to pay the 
cost in connection with the acquisition of 
real property or of a public improvement for 
which real property is to be acquired or as 
the result of which displacement will other- 
wise occur, may be approved by the head of 
the Federal agency responsible for the ad- 
ministration of such Federal financial as- 
sistance unless such State agency has entered 
into an agreement by which such State 
agency has undertaken— 

(1) to comply with the policies prescribed 
by subsection (a) to the same extent to 
which such policies would apply if such ac- 
quisition were made by a Federal agency; 
and 

(2) to refrain from requiring any owner 
of real property so acquired to surrender pos- 
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session of such property before the agency 
pays to the owner (A) the agreed purchase 
price arrived at by negotiation, or (B) in any 
case where only the amount of the payment 
to the owner is in dispute, not less than 75 
per centum of the appraised fair value of 
such property as approved by the agency. 


PART D.—-GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Definitions 


Sec. 11. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term Federal agency“ means— 

(1) any department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and any wholly owned Government 
corporation; and 

(2) the Architect of the Capitol. 

(b) The term displaced person“ means 

(1) any person who is the owner of a busi- 
ness which moves from real property or is dis- 
continued on or after the effective date of 
this Act as a result of the acquisition or rea- 
sonable expectation of acquisition of such 
real property, in whole or in part, by a Fed- 
eral or State agency; 

(2) any person who is the farm operator of 
a farm operation which moves from real 
property or is discontinued on or after the 
effective date of this Act as a result of the 
acquisition or reasonable expectation of ac- 
quisition of such real property, in whole or 
in part, by a Federal or State agency; 

(3) any individual who is the head of a 
family which moves from real property oc- 
cupied as a dwelling on or after the effective 
date of this Act, as a result of the acquisition 
or reasonable expectation of acquisition of 
such real property, in whole or in part, by a 
Federal or State agency, or which moves from 
such dwelling as a result of the acquisition or 
reasonable expectation of acquisition of such 
real property by such Federal or State agen- 
cy, of other real property on which such fam- 
ily conducts a business or farm operation; 

(4) any individual, not a member of a 
family, who moves from real property oc- 
cupied as a dwelling on or after the effective 
date of this Act, as a result of the acquisi- 
tion or reasonable expectation of acquisition 
of such real property, in whole or in part, by 
a Federal or State agency, or who moves from 
such dwelling as a result of the acquisition 
or reasonable expectation of acquisition of 
such real property by such Federal or State 
agency, of other real property on which such 
individual conducts a business or farm oper- 
ation; and 

(5) any individual, not described in para- 
graph (1), (2), (8), or (4) of this section, 
who moves his personal property from real 
property on or after the effective date of this 
Act as a result of the acquisition or reason- 
able expectation of acquisition of such real 
property, in whole or in part, by a Federal 
or State agency: Provided, That this shall 
not include the owner of property on the 
premises of another under a lease or licens- 
ing arrangement where such owner is re- 
quired pursuant to such lease or license to 
move such property at his own expense. 

(c) The term business“ means any lawful 
activity conducted primarily (1) for the pur- 
chase and resale of products, commodities, or 
any other personal property; (2) for the 
manufacture, processing, or marketing of any 
such property; or (3) for the sale of services 
to the public; or (4) by a nonprofit organiza- 
tion. Such term does not include the activ- 
ity of an investor in acquiring or holding 
real property for resale for gain. 

(d) The term farm operation” means any 
activity conducted solely or primarily for the 
production of one or more agricultural prod- 
ucts or commodities for sale and home use, 
and customarily producing such products or 
commodities in sufficient quantity. to be 
capable of contributing materially to the 
operator’s support, 

(e) The term farm operator“ means any 
owner, part owner, tenant, or share cropper 
who operates a farm. 
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(f) The term “family” means two or more 
individuals living together in the same dwell- 
ing unit who are related to each other by 
blood, marriage, or adoption. 

(g) The term “State” means each of the 
States of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and any territory or possession of the 
United States, and any political subdivision 
thereof. 

(h) The term “State agency” means any 
agency or instrumentality created by a State, 
or by a political subdivision of a State or by 
agreement between two or more States or by 
two or more political subdivisions of a State 
or States. 

(1) The term “Federal financial assist- 
ance” does not include any annual payment 
by the United States to the District of Co- 
lumbia authorized by article VI of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Revenue Act of 1947 (D.C. 
Code, secs. 47—-2501la and 47-2501b). 

(j) The term “head of a Federal agency” 
or “head of a State agency” includes a duly 
designated delegate of such agency head. 

(k) The term “elderly individual” means 
a person, not a member of a family, who is 
sixty-two years of age or over. 

(1) The term “handicapped individual” 
means a person, not a member of a family, 
who is handicapped within the meaning of 
section 202 of the Housing Act of 1959. 

(m) The term “displaced”, when used in 
relation to any person, means any person 
moved or to be moved from real property on 
or after the effective date of this Act as a 
result of the acquisition or reasonable ex- 
pectation of acquisition of such property for 
a public improvement constructed or devel- 
oped by or with funds provided in whole or 
in part by the Federal Government. 

(n) The terms “owner” and “person” 
mean any individual, and any partnership, 
corporation, or association. 


Severability 


Sec. 12. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of this 
Act and the application of the provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


Acts repealed 


Sec. 13. (a) The following laws and parts 
of laws are hereby repealed: 

(1) The Act entitled “An Act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to reimburse 
owners of lands required for development 
under his jurisdiction for their moving ex- 
penses, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 29, 1958 (43 U.S.C. 1231-1234). 

(2) Paragraph 14 of section 203(b) of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
(42 U.S.C. 2473). 

(3) Section 2680 of title 10, United States 
Code. 

(4) Section 133 of title 23, United States 
Code, 

(5) Section 7(b) of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 (49 U.S.C. 1606(b)). 

(6) Section 105(c) of the Housing Act of 
1949 (42 U.S.C, 1455(c)). 

(7) Section 114 of the Housing Act of 
1949 (42 U.S.C. 1468 (a) -d). 

(8) Paragraph (8) of section 15 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1987 (42 
U.S.C. 1415(8)), except the first sentence of 
such paragraph. 

(9) Title IV of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3071- 
3074). 

(b) Any rights or liabilities now existing 
under prior Acts or portions thereof shall 
not be affected by the repeal of such prior 
Acts or portions thereof under subsection (a) 
of this section. 


Effective date 


Sec. 14. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day after the date of enactment. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, S. 1681, 
as amended, constitutes a long step for- 
ward toward achieving a uniform Fed- 
eral policy of relocation assistance for 
those displaced by Federal and federal- 
ly aided programs. These programs 
have made governments at all levels a 
major purchaser of land. Over the next 
8 years more than 1 million families, 
businesses, and farm operations, accord- 
ing to fairly conservative estimates, will 
be forced to relocate at sizable personal 
expense and inconvenience. The record 
to date shows that a majority of the 
displaced are the poor, the aged, mem- 
bers of minority groups, and owners of 
small businesses. These individuals and 
businesses have extreme difficulty in suc- 
cessfully relocating. 

Yet, compensation for people forced to 
move by Federal projects and by feder- 
ally aided programs is now covered by 
several uncoordinated legislative and ad- 
ministrative provisions. None of these— 
with the possible exception of those for 
urban renewal and public housing—ade- 
quately recognizes the real impact of 
relocation in human terms. 

Mr. President, an article from the May 
14, 1966, Miami Herald illustrates my 
point. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Harp TIMES FOR A CORNER GROCERY 

A grocer we know leases a little store in 
what is left of the Central Negro District. 
He moved in years ago and took care of the 
needs of white and Negro alike, often extend- 
ing credit to the old and the impecunious 
who literally shop for food from day to day 
to live from day to day. 

Urban Renewal and the expressway are 
moving out our friend’s customers bodily. 
Each thrust of the bulldozer is a push toward 
bankruptcy or the loss of his business. Some 
of the many merchants in the area already 
have been driven to the wall. 

Get a government loan designed more or 
less for these emergencies? Yes—maybe. 
But that is more debt, and a similar opera- 
tion elsewhere could be driven out again. 

The impulse is to say that this is just 
somebody's hard luck. But that is not quite 
the case. Little merchants—genuinely— 
have been victimized by big government. 
Their investments are shot. And, as we said, 
there are many of them. They are also em- 
ployers. As they go, jobs go with them. 

We have no pat answer for this injustice. 
But somewhere there must be one. 

A business destroyed in this manner is 
an asset that has been confiscated for what 
we generally regard asa good social purpose. 
But it is a hollow mockery of the very words 
“economic opportunity.” 

Something is wrong or wanting with the 
governmental thinking which confronts our 
friend, the corner grocer, with personal dis- 
aster. What can be done? Let the planners 
and the law-givers answer. Without malice 
but without reason, they planned it this way. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, it makes 
no sense that a person displaced by one 
type of Federal project may be eligible 
for relocation compensation and assist- 
ance, while some others may not. It 
makes no sense that a person in one 
State may be compensated for a move be- 
cause his State has authorized pay- 
ment—under the highway program for 
example, while in a neighboring State 
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a person may be forced to move under 
the same Federal grant program, with- 
out compensation. 

These inconsistencies and inequities 
should no longer be tolerated. The Fed- 
eral Government should not, by the di- 
versity of its programs, be the source of 
these inequities. Instead, we should have 
a uniform set of provisions to help fam- 
ilies and individuals, businesses and non- 
profit organizations, and farmers avoid 
the human and economic disasters that 
are frequently the lot of those forced to 
relocate. The displaced should be fairly 
and equally treated. They should be as- 
sured of equal or better housing. The 
lives of small businesses should be sus- 
tained. The burdens of relocation should 
not sound the death knell of small busi- 
nesses and farms or create unnecessary 
misery for displaced families. 

The principal objective of S. 1681 is to 
correct these conditions. It seeks to 
achieve consistency and equity in treat- 
ment of those forced to relocate because 
of Federal and federally aided public 
improvement programs. 

The need for achieving this policy ob- 
jective has been fully documented in four 
different studies: [Thel Study of Com- 
pensation and Assistance for Persons Af- 
fected by Real Property Acquisition in 
Federal and Federally Assisted Pro- 
grams” by the Select Subcommittee on 
Real Property Acquisition of the House 
Committee on Public Works (Committee 
Print No. 31, 88th Cong., 2d sess., 1964) ; 
“Relocation: Unequal Treatment of Peo- 
ple and Businesses Displaced by Gov- 
ernments” by the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations—Jan- 
uary 1965—“Housing of Relocated Fam- 
ilies—Summary of a Bureau of the Cen- 
sus Survey of Families Recently Dis- 
placed From Urban Renewal Sites” by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Of- 
fice of the Administrator—March 1965; 
and hearings on Uniform Compensation 
for Relocation” held by the Subcommit- 
tee on Intergovernmental Relations of 
the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, June 30, July 1, 13, and 14, 
1965 (89th Cong., 1st sess.). These stud- 
ies suggest six basic findings which clear- 
ly establish the need for this legislation: 

First. The governmental displacement 
of persons and businesses is substantial 
at present, and all indications are that 
the rate of displacement will continue to 
grow. Displacements in the immediate 
past totaled 85,550 per year, while such 
displacements in the future will amount 
to an estimated 132,600 per year. U.S. 
House of Representatives, Committee on 
Public Works, Select Subcommittee on 
Real Property Acquisition, “Study of 
Compensation and Assistance for Persons 
Affected by Real Property Acquisition in 
Federal and Federally Assisted Pro- 
grams,” 88th Congress, 2d session, Wash- 
ington, 1965, Committee Print No. 31, 
page 18. The latter is based on the fore- 
cast that 111,080 families and individuals, 
17,860 business and nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and 3,660 farmers will be displaced 
annually as a consequence of govern- 
mental acquisition of real property un- 
der Federal and federally assisted de- 
velopment programs during the years 
ahead, ibidem. 
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Second. The present provisions for re- 
location assistance under existing legis- 
lation are widely inconsistent, as the fol- 
lowing table demonstrates. U.S. Sen- 
ate, Committee on Government Opera- 
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tions, “Uniform Compensation for Relo- 
cation,” hearings by Subcommittee on 
Intergovernmental Relations on June 30, 
July 1, 13, and 14, 1965—89th Congress, 
ist session, pages 69-70. 
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I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
table in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of present relocation provisions in Federal and federally aided programs causing displacement 


Statutory maximum relocation payments authorized 


Displacing department 
or program 
When individual or family is When displaced business When displaced business When farm operation is 
displaced from dwelling terminates (does not move) reestablishes displaced 
Urban rene wal Moving expenses and losses on dis- $3,000 (almost exclusively for losses | Loss of property only to $3,000; or | Not applicable. 
ition of personal property to on disposition of personal prop- moving e and loss of prop- 
200 for anyone, plus relocation erty) plus an additional $2,500 erty combined to $3,000; or total 
adjustment payment up to for firms with average annual net certified moving expenses only 
for low- and moderate-income | earnings of less than $10,000 per (administrative ceiling established 
families and elderly individuals, year which are not of an at $25,000); plus additional $2,500 
the exact amount depending on enterprise having establishments allowance as for firms terminating. 
family’s or person’s income and outside the urban renewal area. 
— rental level of available hous- 
g. 
Public housing Same as urban renewal-_............- Same as urban rene wal Same as urban rene wal Do. 
Mass transportation. $200 (moving expenses and losses on | $3,000 (almost exclusively for losses Loss of property only to $3,000; or Do. 
disposition of personal property). on disposition of personal prop- moving ex and loss of prop- 
erty). erty combined to $3,000; or total 
cert; moving expenses only 
yt oe ceiling established 
a | . 
Federal-aid hizhways. $200 (moving expenses only) . $3,000 (moving expenses only) $3,000 (moving expenses only). 
De Department; In- | Fair and reasonable costs“ but not — — “Fair and reasonable costs” but not | “Fair and 833 pty 
terior (except NPS); to exceed 25 percent of fair market to exceed 25 percent of fair market but not to exceed 25 mt 
NASA. value or property taken (moving value of property. taken (moving of fair market jue of 
expenses, costs search for. re- expenses, costs In search for re- property taken (moving ex- 
placement . costs to ob- placement Bond obs , cost to ob- penses, costs in search for re- 
tain finan: , and closing costs tain financing, and closing costs placement property, costs to 
for replacement property). for replacement property). to obtain financing, and 
closing costs for replacement 
property). 
U i. EOS — BE a E a E I AREE —— one. 
9 Department ::: . Fe Si Eee 8 T 8 Do. 
SA; Post Office De- 
partment. 7 
Relocation assistance Federal reimburse- 
Displacing department Assurance of standard housing ment for relocation 
or program costs of federally 
Persons Businesses and farms aided programs 
Urban rene wal HHFA Administrator issues r tions requiring | Same as for persons. | Loan or capital grant contracts require local petet Federal 
arelocation assistance program including measures (Farms not appli- public cies to show that there isafeasible| reimbursement. 
to (1) determine needs of families and individuals | cable.) method for temporary relocation of displaced 
for relocation assistance, (2) provide information families and individuals and that there are 
and assistance to aid in relocation and otherwise decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings equal 
minimize hardship of . — and (3) assure to number of displaced units, Rehousing 
coordination of relocation activities with units must not be generally less desirable in 
other governmental actions in the community regard to — utilities and public and com- 
which may affect carrying out of relocation pro- mercial ilities, and must be at rents 
gram. within the financial means of the displaced 
and reasonably accessible to their places of 
employment. 
Public housing rc Nong Same as urban rene wall. Do. 
Mass transportation — ... ee — Same as urban renewal except provision does Do. 
not apply to individuals. 
Federal-aid highways_..-- Secretary of Commerce requires State highway de — ( . NN eat a ae ae an * 90-percent Federal 
2 to give 9 assurance that re- : reimbursement on 
ocation advisory assistance shall be provided for In te; 50 per- 
relocation of families. No requirement that ad- cent on primary- 
visory services be directed toward finding decent, secondary. 
safe, and sanitary housing at prices or rents within 
s their means. 
Defense Department; —:: :::. . eae Meee eee PPP NS SS a e Not applicable. 
ae (except NPS); 
TVA___-..--....-..-.-.--| Authorized to advise and cooperate in readſustment EA C—r — — Do. 
of population displaced by its projects and to co- 
o te with Federal, State, and local agencies to 
that end. 
F — pp ̃ — PR Oe ee Bo 


ture Department: None 
De- 


GSA; Post Office 
partment. 


Mr. MUSKIE. In assessing this prob- 
lem, the Advisory Commission report 
commented: 


Great inconsistencies exist in present pro- 
visions for relocation assistance. These in- 
consistencies concern the amount and scope 
of relocation payment, advisory assistance, 
and assurance with respect to availability of 
standard housing. Nationwide, federally 
aided urban renewal and highway programs 
cause the most displacement. The urban 


renewal program makes the most compre- 
hensive provision for relocation assistance; 
relocation provisions of the highway pro- 
gram are appreciably less generous. 

To illustrate, a homeowner whose property 
is condemned for a federally aided urban re- 


newal project can claim moving costs up to 
$200. The man across the street, whose prop- 
erty is taken for a federally aided highway 
project, is also entitled to a maximum of $200 
for moving expenses, but only if the State 
has authorized participation in the Federal 
relocation payments program. Twenty-eight 
States had not authorized such payments as 
of December 1964, and even among those that 
had, a sizable number had not allowed pay- 
ments up to the Federal dollar limit, or not 
for tenants and lessees. Inconsistency in 
payment of business moving expenses is even 
more striking since the Federal Aid Highway 
Act allows such expenses only up to $3,000, 
whereas the Federal urban renewal program 
pays the businessman up to $25,000 for the 
expenses of each move. Finally, Federal 


urban renewal provides fairly comprehensive 
advice and counseling to displacees; the Fed- 
eral highway program provides no such serv- 
ice to businesses and individuals. (Ibid. 
pp. 64-65.) 


Third. The adverse effects of reloca- 
tion hit most severely those families and 
individuals least able to withstand them. 
The report of the House Select Subcom- 
mittee on Real Property Acquisition 
pointed out: 

Most displacements affect low- or moder- 
ate-income families or individuals, for whom 
a forced move generally is a very difficult ex- 
perience. The problem is aggravated for the 
elderly, the large family and the nonwhite 
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displacee. Lack of standard housing at prices 
or rents that low- or moderate-income fami- 
lies can afford is the most serious relocation 
problem. Moving costs, where not reim- 
bursed, and related expenses and losses are 
substantial burdens. (“Study of Compensa- 
tion, etec., op. cit., p. 106.) 


The HHFA survey cited above further 
highlights the adverse impact of dis- 
placement on low- or moderate-income 
families. On the basis of interviews con- 
ducted at 2,300 relocation housing units 
which were occupied by households re- 
located during June—August of 1964 from 
urban renewal projects located in 132 
cities, it was found that 1,090 of the 
households covered were white and 1,210, 
nonwhite. Nearly two out of every five 
of the relocated families had incomes be- 
low $3,000, and almost the same propor- 
tion had incomes between $3,000 and $6,- 
000. While 94 percent of displaced fami- 
lies were relocated in standard housing, 
the median gross rents were higher—$74 
compared to $66 prior to relocation, and 
the median proportion of income spent 
for rent increased from 25 to nearly 28 
percent. These are but some of the di- 
mensions of the displacement hardships 
stemming from a Federal development 
activity with one of the best relocation 
programs—Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Office of the Administrator, The 
Housing of Relocation Families,” March 
1965, page 1. 

Fourth. In terms of business dis- 
placees, the surveys show that small 
businesses, particularly those owned and 
operated by the elderly, are major vic- 
tims of the relocation process. The 
House select subcommittee found that, in 
general, dislocated businesses bear a dis- 
proportionate share of the social costs of 
the project which causes their displace- 
ment and more of them are forced to dis- 
continue than are businesses unaffected 
by governmental action. Study of Com- 
pensation,” in the work cited, page 
122. During the Senate hearings, the ex- 
ecutive administrator for the Small Busi- 
ness Adminstration reported that by 1972 
about 120,000 businesses will have been 
displaced by urban renewal, and that at 
the present rate, 3 out of 10 of these firms 
will liquidate. If this loss ratio con- 
tinues, upward of 35,000 concerns will be 
put out of business by urban renewal 
alone. Uniform Compensation for Re- 
location,“ in the work cited, page 154. 
The difficulties are especially severe for 
those engaged in nonspecialized types of 
business, such as the “Mom and Pop” 
grocery stores or taverns and those that 
require special zoning or licenses, such as 
liquor stores. Studies of small displaced 
businesses in Boston, Providence, New 
Haven, and Hartford indicate that the 
typical displacee is an independent com- 
mercial establishment, a partnership, or 
proprietorship, rather than a corpora- 
tion, and the owners are usually over 60 
years old and tenants without long-term 
leases. The Advisory Commission found 
that the elderly fare far worse than other 
small businessmen in that they have less 
capital and have more difficulty in ob- 
taining outside financing, including SBA 
loans. Such entrepreneurs, it was dis- 
covered, have insufficient energy or spirit 
to start again in a new location. 
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Fifth. Of growing importance in the 
relocation process is adequate provision 
for advisory assistance. The previously 
cited HHFA study discovered that 90 
percent of the households displaced as a 
consequence of urban renewal projects in 
the 132 survey cities required counseling 
and financial or other assistance from 
local agencies during the relocation 
period. The Housing of Relocation 
Families,” in the work cited, page 1. 
The Advisory Commission found that 
for the poor, the nonwhite, the elderly, 
and many small business people, reloca- 
tion payments are not enough to assure 
their making an adequate adjustment 
to a forced move. Such displacees, 
the Commission report concluded, need 
intensive counseling “to prepare them 
for displacement and help them carry 
out their move; advice about suitable 
housing, business opportunities and 
alternative sources of livelihood if they 
discontinue business; and followup after 
displacement to help make a success- 
ful readjustment.” Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, 
“Relocation: Unequal Treatment of Peo- 
ple and Businesses Displaced by Govern- 
ments” January 1965, page 105. 

Sixth. Present Federal relocation pro- 
visions are not only inconsistent and 
inequitable, but their administration, 
particularly in the case of business re- 
location, is too cumbersome. Current re- 
quirements for detailed documentation 
are costly for the public and for the dis- 
placed person. The House select sub- 
committee encountered great concern 
“over the detailed documentation now 
required to support relocation payments” 
“Study of Compensation, and so forth,” 
in the work cited, page 113, and recom- 
mended the adoption of a simplified 
optional fixed payment procedure in 
order to “encourage prompt payments 
and substantial savings in costs of ad- 
ministration, with adequate safeguards 
for all parties.” Ibidem, Congress has 
already authorized fixed relocation pay- 
ments for displaced families or individu- 
als in certain programs. Yet administra- 
tive agency practices do not always give 
the displacee the opportunity to decide 
whether to accept the fixed payment or 
to prove his actual cost. 

The Committee on Government Opera- 
tions was impressed with these findings 
and believes that S. 1681, as amended, 
will make the relocation process more 
humane and just. Three basic reasons 
highlight the need for this uniform na- 
tional relocation policy: 

First. The Government's exercise of 
eminent domain in acquiring real prop- 
erty establishes its clear responsibility 
in this field. Under this constitutional 
doctrine, it can force people to sell their 
property and the property owner can- 
not refuse to sell even if he feels the 
price offered is insufficient compensation 
for the cost of reestablishing himself. 
Since the courts generally have limited 
compensation to the fair market value 
of real property acquired, property own- 
ers and tenants must look to the legisla- 
ture to be compensated for incidental 
costs not covered by the value of the 
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real property taken. Further, unlike 
property owners displaced by private ac- 
quisition, owners displaced by public ac- 
quisition cannot hold out for a price 
which will assure them compensation for 
the cost of resettling as well as for the 
value of their real property. Tenants 
in either case have little protection, and 
low-income groups—usually renters— 
find it most difficult to rehouse and re- 
adjust. 

Second. The Federal Government for 
many years has indicated its concern 
for the economic and social welfare of 
its citizens. Yet this concern has not 
resulted in a uniform effort to alleviate 
the adverse effects of forcible displace- 
ment. Persons and businesses displaced 
by local, State, or Federal development 
programs are entitled to assistance in 
relocating, and this entitlement should 
extend to lessees and tenants as well as 
to owners of homes and business estab- 
lishments. 

Finally, the legislation implements one 
of the legislative goals of President 
Johnson. In his housing message of 
1964, the President took special note of 
the critical nature of the displacement 
problem as it related to urban renewal: 

Despite existing programs assisting fami- 
lies and persons displaced by urban renewal 
projects, the human cost of relocation re- 
mains a serious and difficult problem. 

The vast majority of those displaced by 
urban renewal and public housing have re- 
located in better and standard housing, but 
some have not. For most, the cost of im- 
proving housing has been an unsought bur- 
den. For some, the inconvenience of dis- 
placement has meant only another slum 
dwelling and the likelihood of repeating this 
experience. 

* + * Similarly, small businessmen—es- 
pecially those in leased premises—often in- 
cur economic loss and hardship as a result 
of displacement by urban renewal and mov- 
ing expense reimbursements. CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 110, part 1, page 1104. 


What are the specific purposes of S. 
1681? How does the measure implement 
them? The bill specifically declares that 
@ uniform policy for fair and equitable 
treatment of owners, tenants, and other 
persons displaced by the acquisition of 
real property by Federal and federally 
assisted programs involves: First, uni- 
form relocation payments; second, advi- 
sory assistance; third assurance of avail- 
ability of standard housing; fourth, Fed- 
eral reimbursement for relocation pay- 
ments under federally assisted programs 
and fifth, certain land acquisition prac- 
tices. 

First. As to relocation payments: Who 
is covered? What are the benefits? All 
persons, businesses, and farms displaced 
by Federal or federally assisted programs 
are covered by this legislation. Such dis- 
placed persons and firms are given the 
choice of reimbursement, either accord- 
ing to their “actual and reasonable ex- 
penses,” or according to a fixed or for- 
mula-based schedule. The first option 
normally would be utilized by the wealth- 
ier displacee, while the second clearly 
would be the choice of the less well to do, 
since the small amounts authorized and 
speedier administration contemplated are 
geared to the special needs of this group. 
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Under the second option, a displaced 
individual or family could receive mov- 
ing expense and dislocation allowances 
of up to $300, and an additional $300 
payment if a new home is purchased 
within the year from the date of actual 
displacement. Under this fixed-payment 
option, a displaced business which de- 
cides to terminate or to start over, would 
receive a relocation payment of up to 
$5,000, and a displaced farmer could re- 
ceive a relocation payment of $1,000. 

Section 3(e) of the legislation builds 
upon the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’s experience with 
relocation adjustment payments author- 
ized by section 114(c) (2) of the Housing 
Act of 1964—Public Law 88-560. Under 
this provision of S. 1681, low income dis- 
placed families, elderly individuals, or 
handicapped individuals—for whom 
housing units are not available—are en- 
titled to monthly payments over a period 
not to exceed 2 years and totally not 
more than $1,000 for relocation in “de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary housing” of mod- 
est standards. 

These relocation payment provisions 
would apply uniformly to Federal and 
federally assisted programs. 

Second. As to relocation assistance: 
What is it? How is it to be administered? 
The bill provides that relevant Federal 
agencies must provide a relocation assist- 
ance program for displaced persons—in 
addition to the payments I have de- 
scribed. This would include special 
studies of the needs of the individuals 
and firms involved; assistance to dis- 
placed businesses and farm operators in 
obtaining and becoming established in 
suitable replacement enterprises; sup- 
plying information concerning the FHA 
home acquisition program and the SBA 
disaster loan program; and above all, the 
assurance “that within a reasonable pe- 
riod of time prior to displacement, there 
will be available, in areas not generally 
less desirable in regard to public utilities 
and public commercial facilities, and at 
rents or prices within the financial means 
of the families and individuals displaced, 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings. 

In addition to this relocation assist- 
ance program, the legislation amends the 
Small Business Act to provide assistance 
to any small business concern if it has 
suffered substantial economic injury as a 
result of a Federal, federally aided or 
State public improvement program. 

The Housing Act of 1961 authorized 
SBA to make loans on favorable terms 
to displaced business concerns suffering 
such injury. But many small firms are 
adversely affected even though their 
property is located outside the bound- 
aries of the development project. This 
provision of the legislation provides loan 
assistance for these and other concerns, 
as well as for the enterprises actually dis- 
placed. 

Third. What reimbursement for re- 
location payments is provided for fed- 
erally assisted programs? The legisla- 
tion specifically requires State and local 
agencies administering federally assisted 
development programs to agree to pro- 
vide the same schedule of relocation pay- 
ments, advisory assistance, and housing 
assurances I have already described with 
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reference to direct Federal efforts—as a 
condition of payment of Federal funds. 
Equally significant, it provides that a 
State or local government using Federal 
funds for property acquisition or im- 
provement may receive Federal reim- 
bursement for 100 percent of the cost of 
relocation up to $25,000 for any displaced 
person or business. Expenses in excess 
of $25,000 will be paid on a project-cost 
formula basis. This provision corre- 
sponds with present urban renewal 
practice and will go far toward correct- 
ing some of the serious injustices that 
now confront larger firms that are forced 
to move. 

Finally, S. 1681 extends the coverage 
of three land acquisition policies con- 
tained in section 402 of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965. Sec- 
tion 10 requires that every reasonable ef- 
fort must be made to acquire property 
through a negotiated purchase. It also 
stipulates that the development of public 
improvement programs should be so 
scheduled that no person lawfully oc- 
cupying the affected real property shall be 
required to surrender possession with- 
out at least 90 days written notice from 
the date on which such development is to 
commence. Finally, this section of 
S. 1681 requires that Federal financial 
assistance under any joint development 
effort may be provided only if the Fed- 
eral agency head involved is satisfied that 
the applying State agency has met both of 
the above requirements when the acqui- 
sition of land is required to implement 
the program. The State applicant must 
also adhere to a policy wherein no owner 
is required to surrender possession of his 
real property before the State agency 
pays him: First, the agreed negotiated 
price; or second, not less than 75 per- 
cent of the most recent fair and reason- 
able value of the property as determined 
by such agency, provided that this 
amount alone is in dispute. This 75-per- 
cent payment is restricted to federally 
assisted programs since direct Federal 
activities already provided a much higher 
percentage. 

Uniform relocation payments, a mean- 
ingful program of advisory assistance— 
including assurance of adequate sub- 
stitute housing, full Federal reimburse- 
ment for relocation payments of up to 
$25,000 under Federal-State-local de- 
velopment programs, and adoption of 
certain land acquisition policies—these 
are the four integral features of this 
legislation. These are the answers we 
have provided to those who call for a 
more uniform, fair, and equitable treat- 
ment of owners, tenants, and others dis- 
placed by the Government’s acquisition 
of real property. 

The estimated cost of S. 1681 is com- 
paratively modest. Present forecasts in- 
dicate that, over the next 4 to 8 years, 
Federal and federally assisted programs 
will displace annually more than 111,000 
families and individuals, nearly 18,000 
businesses and nonprofit organizations, 
and 3,700 farm operations. The fol- 
lowing table provides a breakdown of 
forecasts by departments and agencies: 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Average displacement per year by direct Fed- 
eral and federally assisted programs caus- 


ing substantial dislocation estimated for 
next 4 to 8 years 


Families 
Departments and and 
agencies indi- 
viduals 


Direct Federal: 
K 
General Services Ad- 


ministration 540 
8 — — 580 
International Bound- 
ary and Water 
Commission 240 


— 150 
—— Valley 
Authority 120 
Federally assisted: 
Bureau of Public 
3 36,770 
H HPA Public Hous- 
BE EER 3, 170 
U ban Renewal Ad- 
ministration. ....... 66, 250 
Summary: 
Direct Federal 4 


900 
106,200 
111, 100 


Federally assisted 
All programs 


Source: Hearings, “Uniform Compensation for Re- 
location,” p. 65. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Based on these figures, 
it is estimated that the total annual cost 
of S. 1681 will approximate $136.6 mil- 
lion. This is nearly $63.8 million more 
than the relocation payments authorized 
under present laws—as the following 
table indicates. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
table in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Estimated future annual costs of relocation 


payments under S. 1681 to all Federal and 
federally aided programs (in thousands)* 


Estimated | Estimated 

Departments and agencies | future costs] future costs 
under pres-| under 8. 
ent laws 1681 


Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion. 


—.— of Publie * . — 
— — Engineers - 


riments and agencies 
now without relocation pro- 
visions 


1 These figures are extrapolated pam data e 
in the following sources: Ad ommission 
Ini ental — Hr in “Study 1 


S e Penong needed b. Real P: 
Acquistion in Federal and Federally Aided Programs, 
ine DPS 124 —.— and “Uniform Compensation for Relo- 
cation, Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
pre iiy as 8. ate, 89th * „ Ist sess., 1965, p. 80. 
Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, it is to 
be noted that the largest item in this in- 
crease relates to the Federal highway 
program, which at present provides 
maximum payments of only $200 for re- 
location expenses for families and in- 
dividuals, and $3,000 for the relocation 

of businesses and farm operations. 
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Mr. President, in conclusion I want to 
express my thanks to the members of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and to the members of 
the full Committee on Government Oper- 
ations who participated in developing 
this legislation. I also want to express 
my gratitude to the junior Senator from 
Alabama and the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency for their continuing in- 
terest in and cooperation on this legis- 
lation. Senator Sparkman was the first 
to focus the attention of the Senate on 
the relocation question. And S. 1681, as 
amended, includes many of the provi- 
sions contained in Senator SPARKMAN’S 
own bill, S. 1201. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis 
of S. 1681 be inserted at this point: 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 2. The purpose of S. 1681 is to 
establish a uniform policy for fair and equi- 
table treatment of persons displaced by Fed- 
eral and federally aided programs. Uni- 
formity applies to relocation payments and 
advisory assistance, assurance of availability 
of standard housing, Federal reimbursement 
for relocation payments, and certain land 
acquisition policies. 

* * » * + 

Section 3 enumerates the kinds of reloca- 
tion payments to be made when displace- 
ment occurs as a result of a Federal de- 
velopment program. A major effect of this 
section would be to standardize relocation 
payments among agencies providing such as- 
sistance and to require payments by displac- 
ing agencies not now authorized to make 
them, such as the General Services Admin- 
istration and the Post Office Department. 
Under this section the displaced person is 
given the choice of reimbursement (1) ac- 
cording to his actual and reasonable ex- 
penses, or (2) according to a fixed or formu- 
larized schedule. 

Section 3(a). Heads of Federal agencies are 
required to make relocation payments in ac- 
cordance with regulations established by the 
President under section 6 of this act, The 
displaced person is entitled to fair and 
reasonable relocation payments. This sub- 
section provides the first reimbursement 
alternative cited above. 

Section 3(b). In lieu of his actual and 
reasonable expenses, a displaced person can 
elect to accept compensation according to a 
fixed schedule. In the case of independent 
businesses, those that cannot be relocated 
without loss of patronage are entitled to an 
amount equal to their net earnings or $5,000, 
whichever is less. Such payments are au- 
thorized only if (1) the head of the Fed- 
eral agency is satisfied that the business 
cannot be relocated without a substantial 
loss of its existing patronage, and (2) the 
business is not part of a commercial opera- 
tion having at least one other establishment 
not being displaced, which is engaged in a 
similar business, This second restriction is 
similar to that found in section 114(a) (2) 
(C) of the Housing Act of 1964 (Public Law 
88-560). Average annual net earnings are 
defined as one-half of any net earnings of 
the business, before Federal, State, or local 
income taxes during the two taxable years 
preceding the taxable year in which the busi- 
ness moves. Such earnings would include 
any compensation paid by the business to 
the owner, his spouse, or his dependent chil- 
dren during this 2-year period and would 
be established by pertinent income tax re- 
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turns. This provision recognizes the eco- 
nomic impact of displacement on the pro- 
prietor who must buy an established con- 
cern; reestablish his business at a different 
location; or discontinue business operations 
and, in some cases, lose his livelihood as a 
result. Moreover, it permits disbursements 
to a qualifying displaced concern within a 
week from the time of a move and with a 
minimum of administrative expense and 
redtape. 

Section 3(c). A displaced person who 
moves from a dwelling has the option under 
this subsection of accepting fixed and/or 
formularized payments in lieu of reimburse- 
ment for his reasonable and actual expenses. 
These include: (1) a moving expense al- 
lowance, determined according to a sched- 
ule established by the head of the Federal 
agency authorized to make the payment, of 
up to $200; (2) a dislocation allowance not 
greater than the moving expense allowance, 
or $100, whichever is the lesser; and (3) an 
additional payment of $300 if the displaced 
person purchases a residence within 1 year 
from the date of actual displacement. In ad- 
dition, such a displaced person is entitled 
to (4) an additional payment for certain 
reasonable and necessary expenses incurred as 
a result of the conveyance of his real prop- 
erty to the acquiring Federal agency. This 
provision is comparable in all major re- 
spects with section 404(d) of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965 (Public 
Law 80-117). A departure from the fixed 
and/or formularized approach employed in 
the rest of this subsection was necessary in 
that with this fourth payment category, the 
wide variation in these closing costs made it 
impossible to establish a fixed payment. 

The first formularized payment authorized 
by this subsection for displaced residential 
occupants provides a moving expense pay- 
ment, determined in accordance with a 
schedule established by the displacing 
agency. The second provides a dislocation 
allowance of $100 or an amount equal to the 
actual moving expense, whichever is the 
lesser. This is intended to reimburse the 
displacee for loss of property and out-of- 
pocket costs without the time-consuming 
documentation presently required by the 
urban renewal “loss of property” provision. 
The additional flat payment of $300 is pro- 
vided only for the prospective homeowner 
and recognizes to some degree certain of the 
closing costs required for the purchase of a 
replacement home. 

‘Section 3(d). A displaced farm operator 
under this subsection has the option of 
accepting a fixed payment of $1,000 in lieu 
of reimbursement for his fair and reasonable 
expenses. This lump-sum payment is 
intended to cover moving expenses, loss of 
property, and related costs in securing a 
replacement farm or adjusting to nonagri- 
cultural activity. This fixed payment is 
established to meet such average costs only 
as they relate to a single farm operation and 
is authorized on this basis, whether the 
enterprise is conducted by a single operator, 
or two or more operators working the same 
farm. If the entire farm operation is not 
acquired by a Federal agency, the authorized 
payment shall be made only if the head of 
such agency determines that the remainder 
property is no longer an economic unit. In 
making this determination, the agency head 
should consider, among other factors, the 
following criteria: 

(a) The appraised values of the whole 
property before, and the remainder property 
after, acquisition; 

(b) The extent of damages to the remainder 
property because of acquisition; 

(c) The income-earning capacity in farm- 
ing for the whole property before acquisition 
and the income-earning capacity in farming 
of the remainder property; and 
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(d) Whether or not the farm operation will 
be discontinued as a result of a partial taking. 

This subsection is designed primarily to 
assist the small farm operator. The large 
farm or ranch operator who incurs sizable 
moving expenses and costs in search of re- 
placement property inevitably will prefer to 
claim reimbursement for such expenses as 
provided in section 3a, 

Section 3(e). Low-income displaced fami- 
lies, elderly individuals, or handicapped in- 
dividuals for whom public housing units are 
not available are entitled to monthly pay- 
ments over a period not to exceed two years, 
and totaling not more than $500 in the first 
12 months and $500 in the second 12 months 
for relocation in decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing” of modest standards, The criterion 
“decent, safe, and sanitary housing” has been 
established by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The committee 
expects that other agencies, in administer- 
ing this subsection, will follow these guide- 
lines. 

Total payments in any one year cannot 
exceed an amount which, if added to 20 per- 
eent of the annual family or individuial in- 
come, equals the average annual rent re- 
quired for a modest decent, safe and sani- 
tary” dwelling, adequate in size to accom- 
modate the displaced family or individual. 
These provisions closely resemble those for 
relocation adjustment payments authorized 
by section 114(c)(2) of the Housing Act of 
1964 (Public Law 88-560). 

The amount of the monthly payment an 
eligible person would receive can be easily 
computed by determining the average annual 
rental required for such a dwelling—deduct- 
ing from this amount 20 percent of the an- 
nual income of the displaced family or in- 
dividual—and dividing by 12. It is hoped 
that by the end of the 2-year period during 
which monthly payments would be made to 
such persons, there would be a significant 
increase in the supply of standard low-in- 
come and medium-income housing. Fur- 
ther, it is hoped that some of the families 
involved would have increased their incomes 
and rent-paying capacity. Finally, the com- 
mittee believes that these relocation as- 
sistance payments will ease the transitional 
period during which displaced persons adjust 
to somewhat higher housing costs. 

Section 3(f) requires that a Federal agency 
administering a program involved in the ac- 
quisition of real property publish in the Fed- 
eral Register the rules under which it oper- 
ates as well as such information as is re- 
quired in section 3 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (Public Law 79-404). In ad- 
dition, it affirms the right of aggrieved par- 
ties, as provided in section 10 of that Act, 
to bring an action on administrative deter- 
minations before a Federal district court, 
which is empowered to modify such determi- 
nations, The citation in section 3 (f) of two 
criteria for judicial modification of adminis- 
trative actions is not intended to limit the 
additional criteria cited in section 10(e) of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

. ka * . * 

Section 4 provides that Federal agencies 
render relocation assistance to those dis- 
placed and to certain others adversely af- 
fected by Federal public improvement proj- 
ects. 

Section 4(a) requires heads of the Federal 
agencies involved to provide a relocation as- 
sistance program for displaced persons, busi- 
nesses, and farm operators and for persons 
occupying adjacent property, if such agency 
heads determine that they have suffered sub- 
stantial economic injury by a public im- 
provement program. The latter provision 
authorizes the relocation services for high- 
way-oriented and other business concerns 
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which are not physically displaced but fre- 
quently incur substantial economic injury 
because of a Federal or federally assisted 


program. 

Section 4b). The subsection recognizes 
that the family or individual facing dis- 
placement may be in need of advice and as- 
sistance not normally performed by the re- 
locating agency. For example, the wide 
range of programs extended under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, where appropriate, 
should be made available. Relevant health 
and medical services might also prove to be 
of assistance, as well as employment coun- 
selling. The committee expects that the re- 
locating agency will coordinate these efforts 
as they relate to the relocation provisions 
and assist the displacee by directing him to 
all the available and pertinent services. 

Section 4(c). Each agency's relocation pro- 
gram will include such measures and serv- 
ices necessary in order to— 

(1) determine the needs of various types 
of displacees for relocation assistance; 

(2) assure that within a reasonable period 
of time prior to displacement there will be 
available to displaced homeowners and ten- 
ants “decent, safe, and sanitary housing“ at 
prices within their financial means and in 
areas reasonably accessible to their places of 
employment; this assurance can be waived 
during a period of national emergency where 
the President determines that this stipula- 
tion would materially hinder a program's de- 
velopment; in the event that this waiver is 
granted, the affected agency is not relieved of 
its responsibilities under the other sections 
of this act; 

(3) assist owners of displaced businesses 
and displaced farm operators in obtaining 
and reestablishing in suitable business loca- 
tions or replacement farms; 

(4) supply information concerning the 
Federal Housing Administration’s home ac- 
quisition program under section 221(d) (2) of 
the National Housing Act, small business dis- 
aster loan program under section 7(b) (3) 
of the Small Business Act, and other Federal 
programs offering assistance to displaced 


persons; 

(5) assist displaced families or individuals 
in adjusting to relocation; and 

(6) assure coordination of relocation activ- 
ities to the maximum extent possible, with 
other pertinent governmental efforts in the 
community or nearby areas affected by relo- 
cation programs. J 

Provisions (1) through (5) above, in ef- 
fect, extend present urban renewal relocation 
assistance provisions to all Federal develop- 
ment programs. 

Section 4(d) amends the Small Business 
Act to provide assistance to any small busi- 
ness concern if it is determined that such 
an establishment has suffered substantial 
economic injury as a result of a Federal, 
federally aided, or State public improvement 
program. The Housing Act of 1961 author- 
ized the Small Business Administration to 
make loans on favorable terms to displaced 
business concerns suffering such injury. 
Many small business concerns are adversely 
affected even though the property they oc- 
cupy may be located outside the boundaries 
of the development project; highway-ori- 
ented businesses generally are most adversely 
affected. This subsection would provide loan 
assistance for these and other concerns, as 
well as for business enterprises actually dis- 
placed. 

* * > . > 

Section 5 provides that the same require- 
ments for relocation payments and assist- 
ance programs shall apply in cases where a 
State agency requires real property for a 
Federal public improvement project. Data 
compiled by the House Select Subcommittee 
revealed that some displacements have oc- 
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curred when local interests have acquired the 
necessary lands for the Federal Government. 
In some of these cases, the Federal agency in 
question has been unable or unwilling to 
extend relocation payments. 


* . * + * 


Section 6. This section vests responsibility 
for relocation regulations in the President in 
order to achieve Government-wide uniform- 
ity and compliance. The responsibility for 
making such regulations is delegable. 

Section 6(a)(2) stipulates that the dis- 
placee who makes proper application for 
payment authorized by section 3(a) shall 
be paid or reimbursed for his actual and 
reasonable expenses for moving himself, his 
family, business, farm operation, or other 
personal property. In the case of a farm 
operator, he shall also be reimbursed for 
his reasonable expenses in searching for a 
replacement farm. In the case of a busi- 
ness or farm operation, reimbursement equal 
to the cost of moving personal property is 
authorized if the displacee chooses to dis- 
pose of rather than move the enterprise. 
Finally, this subsection provides for such 
other fair and reasonable relocation expenses 
as may be authorized by the head of the 
Federal agency acting in accordance with 
Presidential regulations. The purpose here 
is to grant the President the necessary flex- 
ibility to deal with situations not specifi- 
cally enumerated in the first two subsections 
of section 6(a)(2). These payments might 
include, among other items, fair and rea- 
sonable expenses of a property owner in 
conveying real property to the Government. 
The committee wants to make it clear that 
the President’s authority to provide pay- 
ments is not limited solely to those covered 
in section 6(a)(2) (A) and (B). At the 
same time, all payments authorized by sec- 
tion 6(a)(2) necessarily involve detailed 
itemization and documentation. 

Section 6(a)(3). The President is also 
authorized to make such necessary rules and 
regulations to assure that displacees who 
make proper application for authorized re- 
location payments shall receive such funds 
promptly after a move or, in certain hard- 
ship cases, prior to displacement. This is 
designed to assist those low-income dis- 
placees who have inadequate funds to fi- 
mance a move. 

Section 6(a) (4). A person whose eligibility 
for a relocation payment, or the amount of 
such payment, is in question is accorded 
the right to have either administrative ac- 
tion reviewed by the head of the agency 
involved. This section provides initial relief 
to persons affected by the operation of Fed- 
eral or federally aided programs. In no way 
is it meant to restrict rights respecting re- 
location payments provided in section 3(f). 

Section 6(a) (5). A displaced person is per- 
mitted reasonable time to file for relocation 
payments. 

Section 6(b). This subsection permits the 
President, by administrative decision, to set 
ceilings on the amount of relocation pay- 
ments authorized by section 3(a) paid to any 
single individual, family, farm operator, or 
business. Discretionary authority is needed, 
the committee feels, in order that reloca- 
tion costs do not exceed the bounds of rea- 
sonableness. Yet the overall goal of uni- 
form, fair, and equal treatment of such dis- 
placees, as stipulated in the declaration of 
policy and in section 6(a), and the fiscal 
guideline stipulated in section 8(b) should 
be given careful consideration in the develop- 
ment and promulgation of regulations on 
this topic. 

Section 6(c) authorizes the President to 
require affected Federal agencies to use es- 
tablished relocation facilities of other Fed- 
eral agencies or State and local agencies in 
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carrying out relocation activities. This sub- 
section seeks to eliminate unnecessary ex- 
pense and overlapping of relocation func- 
tions and is intended to assist in promoting 
more uniform and effective administration of 
relocation assistance payments. 

Section 6(d) authorizes the President to 
make such other rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out responsibili- 
ties under this act. 


* . * * * 


Section 7 stipulates that funds appropri- 
ated or otherwise available to any Federal 
agency for the acquisition of real property, 
or any interest therein, are available for obli- 
gation and expenditure to implement pro- 
visions of this act. 

Section 8 provides for relocation payments 
and assistance, as well as assurance of avail- 
ability of housing under federally assisted 
programs. 

Section 8(a), as amended, requires State 
and local government agencies administer- 
ing federally assisted development programs 
to agree to provide the relocation payments, 
services, and housing assurances described 
in this section as a condition of payment of 
Federal funds. More specifically, this sub- 
section requires: (1) the same fair and rea- 
sonable payments authorized by section 3(a) 
and subject to the regulations established by 
the President under section 6; (2) the same 
flat or formularized relocation payments as 
are required to be made by Federal agencies 
under subsections 3 (b), (c), (d), and (e); 
(3) a relocation assistance program offering 
the same services described in section 4(c); 
and (4) provision for temporary housing for 
relocated families and individuals and the 
assurance that standard housing will be 
available within a reasonable period of time 
prior to displacement. 

Section 8(b), as amended, provides that a 
State or local government using Federal 
funds for property acquisition or improve- 
ment may receive Federal reimbursement for 
100 percent of the cost of relocation up to 
$25,000 for any displaced person. This pro- 
vision accords with present urban renewal 
practice. The Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion also pays moving expenses in excess of 
$25,000 on a project cost formula basis. Sim- 
ilarly, Federal agencies will contribute to 
the cost of any relocation payment above 
$25,000 according to the project’s cost-shar- 
ing formula. Yet, it is not necessary for a 
State agency to make relocation payments 
in excess of $25,000 in order to receive the 
funds authorized by this subsection. Fed- 
eral participation, on a project formula basis, 
above $25,000 was considered necessary by 
the committee to encourage reimbursement 
of those businesses whose costs exceed this 
amount. In addition, this formula helps to 
assure that the displacing agency will con- 
sider carefully the desirability of relocating 
such companies. 

Section 8(c). To avoid unnecessary ex- 
penses or duplication of services and to pro- 
mote uniform and effective administration, 
this subsection provides that any State 
agency entering into an agreement under 
subsection 8(a) may utilize the facilities, 
personnel, and services of any other State 
agency already operating a relocation as- 
sistance program. 

Section 8(d) provides that any contract or 
grant entered into before the effective date 
of this act, under which Federal financial as- 
sistance is provided for the acquisition of 
real property, or for related purposes, may be 
amended to provide for the payments and 
assistance listed in subsection 8(a). 

Section 8(e) provides for advance payment 
of the Federal share of relocation payments 
if it is determined that the advance payment 
is necessary for expeditious completion of a 
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public improvement program. This also pro- 
vides for advancement of the funds neces- 

to meet the payments required under 
section 10(b) of this act. 


PRESENT 


Relocation payments are optional with the 
States. Thirty-two States have elected to 
make payments. Of these, only 22 provide 
payments up to the level authorized under 
the highway program. Yet even here, the 
payments are far less than those provided 
by other relocation assistance programs, such 
as urban renewal. 

Federal reimbursement of relocation pay- 
ments is according to the project's cost- 
sharing formula: 90 percent on interstate 
programs; 50 percent on primary and sec- 
ondary programs. 

Advisory assistance required for families 
displaced. 


No assurance of availability of housing re- 
quired. 
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One of the principal effects of section 8, 
as a whole, would be changes in the federally 
assisted highway program. Its “before and 
after” situation may be compared as follows: 


UNDER S. 1681 


Relocation payments are required as a 
condition of grants. 


Full Federal reimbursement up to $25,000 
for any move; Federal-State sharing on proj- 
ect’s cost-sharing formula (90-10 or 50-50) 
for the portion of individual payments above 
$25,000. 

Advisory assistance required for families, 
businesses, individuals, farm operators, and 
to be similar to present urban renewal pro- 
visions. 

Requires that supply of adequate standard 
housing be provided or in process of being 
provided. 


Section 9 declares that any person who 
moves or discontinues his business or moves 
other personal property, or moves from his 
dwelling as the result of any program which 
receives Federal financial assistance under 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949, is a dis- 
placed person for the purposes of this act 
and entitled to all the attendant benefits. 
This assures that relocation payments are 
available to those displaced as a result of 
code enforcement, demolition activities, or 
voluntary rehabilitation activities carried 
out with assistance authorized by title I. 
Frequently, displacements occur even though 
the property is not acquired as a result of 
these projects. In addition, the provision 
would permit relocation payments to be 
made to anyone displaced from an urban 
renewal area in which a project receiving 
Federal financial assistance is being carried 
out. Such payments will be made regardless 
of whether the property from which the per- 
son is being displaced is acquired with Fed- 
eral financial assistance. Finally, this sec- 
tion permits relocation payments to be made 
in connection with any program which, in 
the future, may be added to title I and which 
results in displacement without acquisition 
of property, 

* . * — * 

Section 10(a) provides that all Federal 
agencies acquiring real property through the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain 
must adhere to the following land acquisi- 
tion policies in carrying out their respective 
development programs: 

(1) Every reasonable effort must be made 
to acquire the property through a negotiated 
purchase; and 

(2) The development of any such public 
improvement program must be so scheduled 
that no person lawfully occupying the af- 
fected real property shall be required to sur- 
render possession without at least 90 days’ 
written notice from the agency involved of 
the date on which such development is 
slated to commence. 

Section 10(b) stipulates that Federal fi- 
nancial assistance under any development 
assistance program may be provided only if 
the Federal agency head involved is satisfied 
that the State agency applying has met both 
of the above requirements when the acquisi- 
tion of land by eminent domain is required 
during the course of such a program. The 
State applicant must also adhere to a policy 
wherein no owner is required to surrender 
possession of his real property before such 
State agency pays him (1) the agreed nego- 
tiated price, or (2) not less than 75 percent 
of the most recent fair and reasonable value 


of such property as determined by the 
agency, if only the amount of such payment 
is in dispute. This payment of 75 percent 
is restricted to Federal assistance p. 

since direct Federal programs already pro- 
vide a much higher percentage. 

In general, section 10 is similar to section 
402 of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, which applies the three above- 
mentioned land acquisition policies to cer- 
tain development programs administered by 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

* * * s. . 


Section 11 defines “Federal agency,” “dis- 
placed person,” “business,” “farm operation,” 
“farm operator,” “family,” “State,” “State 
agency,” “Federal financial assistance,” 
“head of a Federal agency,” “head of a State 
agency,” “elderly individual,” “handicapped 
individual,” “displaced,” “owner,” and “per- 
son.” 

These definitions are self-explanatory ex- 
cept for the following: 

(1) The term “farm operation” as defined 
in subsection 11(d) is consistent with the 
general definition used by the Bureau of 
the Census and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, except that it does not specify any 
dollar income or acreage minimum neces- 
sary for the operation to qualify as a farm. 
The phrase “contributing materially,” as 
used in this definition, means that the farm 
operation has contributed—or could con- 
tribute—at least one-third of the operator's 
income. 

(2) The term “State agency” (subsection 
11(h)) includes units of local government. 


Section 12 states that the invalidity of 
any provision of this act or the application 
thereof shall not affect the remainder of 
this act and the application of the provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances. 


. = * . * 


Section 13 repeals relocation sections of 
statutes applicable to the Department of the 
Interior (42 U.S.C, 1231-1284), the Depart- 
ment of Defense (10 U.S.C. 2680), the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (42 U.S.C. 2473), the Federal aid high- 
way program (23 U.S.C. 133) the urban mass 
transportation program (49 U.S.C. 1606), and 
certain parts of relocation provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S.C. 1415 (8)), the 
Housing Act of 1949 (42 U.S.C. 1455(c); 
1465 (a)—(d)), and the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 3071- 
3074). 
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Section 14 provides that this act will take 
effect on the day following the date of en- 
actment. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with this bill, I wish to be added 
as a cosponsor. I ask unanimous consent 
that my name be added to the bill as a 
cosponsor. It is a splendid bill. I am 
on the committee which reported the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the name of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] will be 
added as a cosponsor. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1378), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 1681, as amended, is to 
establish a uniform policy for the fair and 
equitable treatment of owners, tenants, and 
other persons displaced by the acquisition of 
real property for Federal and federally as- 
sisted programs and by other activities un- 
dertaken in connection with programs au- 
thorized by title I, of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended. The bill specifically de- 
clares that this policy shall be as uniform as 
practicable as to (1) ‘relocation payments, 
(2) advisory assistance, (3) assurance of 
availability of standard housing, (4) Federal 
reimbursement for relocation payments un- 
der federally assisted programs, and (5) cer- 
tain land acquisition practices. 

This policy is necessary to eliminate the 
great inconsistencies that exist among Fed- 
eral and federally assisted programs with re- 
spect to the amount and scope of such pay- 
ments, and the advisory assistance and as- 
surance of housing offered. It recognizes 
that relocation is a serious and growing prob- 
lem in the United States and that the pace 
of displacement will accelerate in the years 
immediately ahead. It recognizes that ad- 
visory assistance is of growing importance 
in the relocation process especially for the 
poor, the nonwhite, the elderly, and small 
business people. It recognizes the need for 
more equitable land acquisition practices in 
connection with the procurement of real 
property by eminent domain. Im short, this 
legislation recognizes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a primary responsibility to pro- 
vide uniform treatment of those forced to 
relocate by Federal and federally aided pub- 
lic improvement programs and to ease the 
impact of such forced moves. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The committee adopted 4 major and 26 
minor amendments to S. 1681 as introduced. 
Following are the major changes: 

(1) It was agreed to include the three land 
acquisition policies set forth in section 402 
of the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 (Public Law 89-117, 89th Cong., H.R. 
7984, Aug. 10, 1965, p. 35), and to extend 
these to cover persons displaced as a conse- 
quence of Federal as well as federally assisted 
programs. In conjunction with this deci- 
sion, the committee adopted a related amend- 
ment, which is similar to section 403 of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965, in order to provide clear assurance of 
full Federal financial responsibility under 
the land acquisition policy outlined in sec- 
tion 10(b) as amended. These changes were 
effected by: 

(A) Page 2, line 6, striking “and”; and 
line 7, striking the period and, following the 
word “programs”, inserting , and (5) land 
aequisition policies.” 
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(B) Page 13, immediately after the new 
section 9, inserting a new part C as follows: 


“PART C.—LAND ACQUISITION POLICY 


“Sec, 10. (a) The following policies shall 
be adhered to by Federal agencies in the 
acquisition of real property by Federal agen- 
cies through the exercise of the power of 
eminent domain to carry into effect Federal 
programs: 

“(1) The agency shall make every reason- 
able effort to acquire the real property by 
negotiated purchase; 

) The construction or development of 
any public improvement shall be so sched- 
uled that no person lawfully occupying the 
real property shall be required to surrender 
possession on account of such construction 
or development without at least ninety days’ 
written notice from the agency of the date 
on which such construction or development 
is scheduled to begin. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law on or after the effective date of this 
Act, no contract, grant to, or agreement with 
a State agency, under which Federal financial 
assistance will be available to pay the cost in 
connection with the acquisition of real prop- 
erty or of a public improvement for which 
real property is to be acquired or as the 
result of which displacement will otherwise 
occur, may be approved by the head of the 
Federal agency responsible for the adminis- 
tration of such Federal financial assistance 
unless such State agency has entered into an 
agreement by which such State agency has 
undertaken— . 

“(1) to comply with the policies prescribed 
by subsection (a) to the same extent to which 
such policies would apply if such acquisition 
were made by a Federal agency; and 

“(2) to refrain from requiring any owner 
of real property so acquired to surrender 
possession of such property before the agency 
pays to the owner (A) the agreed purchase 
price arrived at by negotiation, or (B) in any 
case where only the amount of the payment 
to the owner is in dispute, not less than 75 
per centum of the appraised fair value of 
such property as approved by the agency.” 

(C) Page 12, line 4, after the word per- 
sons”, inserting the phrase “or to provide 
the funds necessary to meet the requirements 
of section 10(b) of this Act“; and line 5, 
after the word “payments” inserting the 
phrase and an amount necessary to make 
the required payments under section 10(b)”. 
These amendments were adopted in recogni- 
tion of the fact that they are similar but 
not identical to section 101(a)(1), (5), and 
(6) of Senator SPARKMAN’S S. 1201, which the 
committee also considered, and in recogni- 
tion of the desirability of extending the land 
acquisition policies, which now apply as a 
condition of eligibility for Federal assistance 
pursuant to a development program of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, to all Federal or federally assisted pro- 
grams which involve the acquisition of real 
property by eminent domain, 

(2) A new subsection (4(d)) was added 
in order to incorporate the provisions of sec- 
tion 301 or S. 1201 which relate to providing 
assistance from the Small Business Admin- 
istration to owners and employees of small 
business concerns displaced and injured by 
Federal or federally assisted programs. In 
addition, the committee extended the scope 
of this provision to cover State and local re- 
location programs. The new subsection ap- 
pears on page 6, after line 20, as follows: 

“(d) Paragraph (3) of section 7(b) of the 
Small Business Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

3) to make such loans (either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate on an immediate or deferred basis) 
as the administration may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate to assist any small 
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business concern in continuing in business 
at its existing location, in reestablishing its 
business, in purchasing a business, or in 
establishing a new business, if the admin- 
istration determines that such concern has 
suffered substantial economic injury as the 
result of its displacement by, or location in, 
adjacent to or near, a federally aided urban 
renewal project or highway construction pro- 
gram or any other public improvement pro- 
gram conducted by or with funds provided in 
whole or in part by the Federal Government 
or by the States; and the purpose of a loan 
made pursuant to such project or program 
may, in the discretion of the administration, 
include the purchase or construction of other 
premises whether or not the borrower owned 
the premises occupied by the business.’” 

(3) The committee adopted an amend- 
ment which applies the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1001-1011) to section 3 
and provides for judicial review of adminis- 
trative actions made pursuant to that sec- 
tion, This change was made to give recog- 
nition to the principle that the payments 
authorized by section 3 should be viewed as 
rightful compensation of persons displaced 
by Federal programs and not as benefits, 
privileges, or gratuities. Such persons, thus, 
are placed in a position of being able to 
maintain this right to which they are en- 
titled, rather than of applying for a privilege 
that is within the power of a Federal agency 
to deny or modify. This action necessitated: 

(A) Deleting the original subsection (f), 
on page 5, lines 11-14, and substituting the 
following: 

“(f) All functions performed under this 
section shall be subject to the operation of 
the Act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 237), as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 1001-1011). Any dis- 
placed person adversely affected or aggrieved 
by the operation of this section after the 
effective date of this Act may institute in the 
district court of the United States for the 
judicial district in which such claimant re- 
sides or in which such claim first arose an 
action for the review of such determination. 
Upon the filing of such action, such court 
shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
such action and to enter therein such judg- 
ment, decree, or order as it shall deem ap- 
propriate and may modify such determina- 
tion upon a showing that such determina- 
tion was arbitrary, capricious, or in violation 
of standards applicable to such determina- 
tions in similar cases.” 

(B) Page 17, deleting lines 21-24; page 
18, line 2, striking “14” and substituting 
“12”; and in line 8, striking 15“ and sub- 
stituting “13”. 

(4) The final major amendment is es- 
sentially a procedural one, but it highlights 
more clearly one of the basic features of the 
bill as introduced. It combines sections 8 
and 9 into a new section 8, in order to make 
it clear that the provisions of the original 
section 8, which relate to federally assisted 
programs, are mandatory and not voluntary 
in nature. The insertion of the new lan- 
guage on page 9, line 17, which is almost 
identical to section 9 of the bill as intro- 
duced, removes any doubts as to the neces- 
sity for State compliance with the subse- 
quent sections dealing with relocation as- 
sistance and payments, before any contract, 
grant, or agreement providing for Federal 
financial assistance in connection with the 
acquisition of real property may be approved 
by Federal agency heads responsible for the 
administration of this type of assistance, 
The adoption of this amendment required 
the following: 

(A) Page 9, line 11, strike everything be- 
ginning with the word “If” through the word 
“agreed” on line 17, and insert the following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, on and after the effective date of this 
Act, no contract, grant to, or agreement with 
a State agency, under which Federal financial 
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assistance will be available to pay the cost in 
connection with the acquisition of real prop- 
erty or of a public improvement for which 
real property is to be acquired, or as the re- 
sult of which displacement will otherwise oc- 
cur, May be approved by the head of the 
Federal agency responsible for the adminis- 
tration of such Federal financial assistance 
unless such State agency has entered into an 
agreement”. 

(B) Page 9, line 18, delete the first the“, 
substitute “such”, and strike the phrase re- 
sponsible for the administration of such 
Federal financial assistance” as it appears on 
lines 18 and 19. 3 7 

(C) Page 9, line 21, delete “(A)” and sub- 
stitute "(1)"; 

Page 10, line 1, delete (B)“ and substitute 
“(2)"; line 5, strike “(C)” and substitute 
„(3)“; line 7, strike (D)“ and substitute 
“(4)”; line 16, strike the comma at the end 
of the line and substitute a period. 

(D) Page 10, delete lines 17-23 and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“(b) The cost to a State agency providing 
the payments and services described in sub- 
section (a) of this section may be included 
as part of the cost of the project for which 
Federal financial assistance is available to 
such State agency, and such State agency 
shall be eligible for Federal financial assist- 
ance with respect to such payments and 
services in the same manner and to the same 
extent as with respect to other project costs, 
except that the Federal agency providing 
such assistance shall contribute the first 
$25,000 of the cost of providing a relocation 
payment to any displaced person. However, 
no State agency need agree to make any re- 
location payment in excess of $25,000 to any 
displaced person in order to receive the as- 
sistance authorized by the subsection.” 

(E) Page 8, line 14, strike (d)“ and sub- 
stitute (b)“. 

(F) Page 10, line 24, strike “(b)” and sub- 
stitute (c)“: 

Page 11, line 3, strike “(e)” and substitute 
“(a)”; Une 9, strike “(c)” and substitute 
“(d)"; delete lines 16-24; and 

Page 12, delete lines 13-24. 

* * * * * 
THE NEED FOR S, 1681 


The principal objective of S. 1681 is to 
achieve consistency and equity in treatment 
of those forced to relocate because of Federal 
and federally aided public improvement pro- 
grams. The need for achieving this policy 
objective has been fully documented in four 
different studies; (The) Study of Compen- 
sation and Assistance for Persons Affected 
by Real Property Acquisition in Federal and 
Federally Assisted Programs” by the Select 
Subcommittee on Real Property Acquisition 
of the House Committee on Public Works 
(Committee Print No. 31, 88th Cong. 2d 
sess., 1964); “Relocation: Unequal Treat- 
ment of People and Businesses Displaced by 
Governments” by the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations (January 
1965); “Housing of Relocated Families—Sum- 
mary of a Bureau of the Census Survey of 
Families Recently Displaced from Urban 
Renewal Sites” by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Office of the Administrator 
(March 1965); and hearings on “Uniform 
Compensation for Relocation” held by the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, June 30, July 1, 13 and 14, 
1965 (89th Cong., Ist sess.). These studies 
suggest six basic findings which clearly estab- 
lish the need for this legislation: 

1. The governmental displacement of per- 
sons and businesses is substantial at present, 
and all indications are that the rate of dis- 
placement will continue to grow. Displace- 
ments in the immediate past totaled 85,550 
per year, while such displacements in the 
future will amount to an estimated 132,600 
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per year. The latter is based on the fore- 
cast that 111,080 families and individuals, 
17,860 business and nonprofit organizations, 
and 3,660 farmers will be displaced annually 


as a consequence of governmental acquisi- 
tion of real property under Federal and 
federally assisted development programs dur- 
ing the years ahead.“ 


2. The present provisions for relocation 
assistance under existing legislation are 
widely inconsistent, as the following table 
demonstrates.* 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of present relocation provisions in Federal and federally aided programs causing displacement 


Displacing department 
or program 


When individual or family is 
dis; welling 


placed from d 


Statutory maximum relocation payments authorized 


When displaced business 
terminates (does not move) 


When displaced business 
reestablishes 


When farm operation is 
displaced 


Urban renewal. .-------- Morne expenses and losses on dis- | $3,000 (almost exclusively for losses | Loss of property only to $3,000; or | Not applicable. 


post ion of personal property to 
for anyone, plus relocation 
adjustment payment up to $500 
for low- and moderate-income 
families and elderly individuals, 
the exact amount „depending on 
family’s or person’s income and 


on disposition of personal 

erty) plus an additional Eo 
for firms with average annual net 
earnings of less than $10,000 per 
year which are not of an 
enterprise having establishments 
outside the urban renewal area. 


moving expenses and loss of prop- 
erty combined to $3,000; or total 
certified moving expenses only 
(administrative ceiling established 
at $25,000); plus additional $2,500 
allowance as for firms terminating. 


the rental level of available 
housing. 


Publie housing Same as n A Same as urban renewal Same as urban rene wall. Do. 

Mass transportation_.....| $200 (moving expenses and losses | $3,000 (almost fissione for losses | Loss of property only to $3,000; or Do. 
on disposition of personal prop- on disposition of personal prop- moving expenses and loss of prop- 
erty). erty). erty combined to $3,000; or joe 

certified moving expenses on 
oO ceiling — 
Federal aid highways . . $200 (moving expenses onlx) No payment 000 (moving expenses only) $3,000 (moving expenses only). 
Defense 8 it; In- | Fair and reasonable promt Foor not —:!: .. 2 — and reasonable costs” but not | Fair and reasonable costs““ 
terior, (except N PS); to exceed 25 percent of fair market to exceed 25 percent of fair market but not to exceed 25 percent 
ASA. value of prons aan (moving value of pro taken (moving of fair market value of prop- 
expenses, costs for re- expenses, costs search for re- erty taken (moving expenses, 
lacement perty, on to ob- paces’ 2 costs to ob-] costs in search for replace- 
in fmancing, a ing costs tain finance’ closing costs —.— property, costs to ob- 
for replacement poe nd for replacement property). tain financing, and closing 
— 5 for replacement prop- 
erty, 
BS eee No. ae ee ee ̃⁵ : .. . 
Ae PP! r.. EEE, | RE A ie I oe | ra Soe OTe — — Do 
Relocation assistance Federal reimburse- 
Assurance of standard housing ment for relocation 
of federally 
Persons Businesses and farms sided programs 
HHFA Administrator issues 1 requiring a | Same as for persons. | Loan or capital grant contracts require local | 100 percent Federal 
relocation assistan: 1 wt including measures (Farms not appli- Pie me See to show that there is a feasi- reimbursement, 
to (1) determine — 5 families and it individuals cable.) le method ſor tem relocation of dis- 
for relocation assistance, (2) provide information laced families and individuals and that 
and assistance to aid in relocation and otherwise ö safe, and sanitary dwellings 
minimize hardship of displacement, and (3) assure equal to number of displaced units. Re- 
coordination of relocation activities with units must not be generally less 
other governmental actions in the community desirable in regard to public utilities and 
which may affect carrying out of relocation pro- blic and commercial facilities, and must 
gram. at rents within the financial means of the 
displaced and reasonably accessible to their 
places of employment. 
Public housing w. ͤ —-. eee ee eee CY ee ee Same as urban renéwal....._....--..-..--.---- Do. 
Mass transportation REESE LER ͤ —. ͤ .. ERO MENS Same as urban renewal except provision does Do. 
not apply to individuals. 

Federal aid highways-.... Secretary of Commerce requires State highway de- do Non a oe eae 90 percent Federal 
1 to give satisfactory assurance that re- on 
location advisory assistance shail be provided for Interstate; 50 per- 
relocation of families. No uirement that ad- cent on primary- 

services be directed toward finding decent, secondary. 
ne and 3 housing at prices or rents within 

Defense Departmen None. r , ͤ Se eee, See do Not applicable. 

e (except NPs): * 
— — Authorized to advise and cooperate in readjustment 3 : = Es Do. 
of population displaced by its projects and to co- 
a * Federal, State, and local agencies to 
that end 
.. ͤ oe, FEN — — 1 None 


Agriculture bay pA SE ease aig 
Gea; Post Office De- 
partment. 


In assessing this problem, the Advisory 
Commission report commented: 

“Great inconsistencies exist in present pro- 
visions for relocation assistance. These in- 
consistencies concern the amount and scope 
of relocation payment, advisory assistance, 
and assurance with respect to availability 
of standard housing, Nationwide, federally 


1 U.S. House of Representatives, Committee 
on Public Works, Select Subcommittee on 
Real Property Acquisition, “Study of Com- 
pensation and Assistance for Persons Affected 
by Real Property Acquisition in Federal and 
Federally Assisted Programs” (88th Cong., 2d 
sess.) Washington, 1965 (Committee Print 
No. 31), P. 18. 


aided urban renewal and highway programs 
cause the most displacement. The urban 
renewal program makes the most compre- 
hensive provision for relocation assistance; 
relocation provisions of the highway program 
are appreciably less generous. 

“To illustrate, a homeowner whose prop- 
erty is condemned for a federally aided urban 
renewal project can claim moving costs up 
to $200. The man across the street, whose 
property is taken for a federally aided high- 
way project, is also entitled to a maximum 
of $200 for moving expenses, but only if the 
State has authorized participation in the 
Federal relocation payments program. 


? Ibid. 


Twenty-eight States had not authorized such 
payments as of December 1964, and even 
among those that had, a sizable number had 
not allowed payments up to the Federal 
dollar limit, or not for tenants and lessees. 
Inconsistency in payment of business moving 
expenses is even more striking since the 
Federal Aid Highway Act allows such ex- 
penses only up to $3,000, whereas the Federal 
urban renewal program pays the businessman 


U.S. Senate, Committee on Government 
Operations, “Uniform Compensation for Re- 
location,” hearings by Subcommittee on In- 
tergovernmental Relations on June 30, July 
1. 13, and 14, 1965 (89th Cong., ist sess.), 
pp. 69-70. 
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Finally, Federal urban renewal provides 
fairly comprehensive advice and counseling 
to displacees; the Federal highway program 
provides no such service to businesses and 
individuals.” “ 

3. The adverse effects of relocation hit most 
severely those families and individuals least 
able to withstand them. The report of the 
House Select Subcommittee on Real Prop- 
erty Acquisition pointed out: 

“Most displacements affect low- or moder- 
ate-income families or individuals, for whom 
a forced move generally is a very difficult ex- 
perience. The problem is aggravated for the 
elderly, the large family and the nonwhite 
displacee. Lack of standard housing at 
prices or rents that low- or moderate-income 
families can afford is the most serious relo- 
cation problem, Moving costs, where not 
reimbursed, and related expenses and losses 
are substantial burdens.” * 

The HHFA survey cited above further high- 
lights the adverse impact of displacement on 
low- or moderate-income families. On the 
basis of interviews conducted at 2,300 reloca- 
tion housing units which were occupied by 
households relocated during June-August of 
1964 from urban renewal projects located in 
132 cities, it was found that 1,090 of the 
households covered were white and 1,210, 
nonwhite. Nearly two out of every five of 
the relocated families had incomes below 
$3,000, and almost the same proportion had 
incomes between $3,000 and $6,000. While 
94 percent of displaced families were relo- 
cated in standard housing, the median gross 
rents were higher—$74 compared to $66 prior 
to relocation, and the median proportion of 
income spent for rent increased from 25 to 
nearly 28 percent. These are but some of 
the dimensions of the displacement hardships 
stemming from a Federal development ac- 
tivity with one of the best relocation pro- 

ams.“ 

4. In terms of business displacees, the sur- 
veys show that smali businesses, particularly 
those owned and operated by the elderly, are 
major victims of the relocation process. The 
House select subcommittee found that, in 
general, dislocated businesses bear a dispro- 
portionate share of the social costs of the 
project which causes their displacement and 
more of them are forced to discontinue than 
are businesses unaffected by governmental 
action.’ During the Senate hearings, the ex- 
ecutive administrator for the Small Business 
Administration reported that by 1972 about 
120,000 businesses will have been displaced 
by urban renewal, and that at the present 
rate, 3 out of 10 of these firms will liquidate. 
If this loss ratio continues, upward of 35,000 
concerns will be put out of business by urban 
renewal alone.* The difficulties are especially 
severe for those engaged in nonspecialized 
types of business, such as the “Mom and 
Pop” grocery stores or taverns and those that 
require special zoning or licenses, such as 
liquor stores. Studies of small displaced 
businesses in Boston, Providence, New Haven, 
and Hartford indicate that the typical dis- 
placee is an independent commercial estab- 
lishment, a partnership, or proprietorship, 
rather than a corporation, and the owners 
are usually over 60 years old and tenants 
without long-term leases. The Advisory 
Commission found that the elderly fare far 
worse than other small businessmen in that 
they have less capital and have more diffi- 


*Thid., pp. 64-65. 

„Study of Compensation, etc.,“ op. cit., 
p. 106. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency, Office 
of the Administrator, “The Housing of Re- 
location Families,” March 1965, p. 1. 

Study of Compensation, etc.,” op. cit., p. 
122, 

*“Uniform Compensation for Relocation,” 
op. cit., p. 154. 
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up to $25,000 for the expenses of each move. 


culty in obtaining outside financing, includ- 
ing SBA loans. Such entrepreneurs, it was 
discovered, have insufficient energy or spirit 
to start again in a new location. 

5. Of growing importance in the reloca- 
tion process is adequate provision for advi- 
sory assistance. The previously cited HHFA 
study discovered that 90 percent of the 
households displaced as a consequence of 
urban renewal projects in the 132 survey 
cities required counseling and financial or 
other assistance from local agencies during 
the relocation period.“ The Advisory Com- 
mission found that for the poor, the non- 
white, the elderly, and many small business 
people, relocation payments are not enough 
to assure their making an adequate adjust- 
ment to a forced move. Such displacees, the 
Commission report concluded, need intensive 
counseling “to prepare them for displace- 
ment and help them carry out their move; 
advice about suitable housing, business op- 
portunities and alternative sources of live- 
lihood if they discontinue business; and fol- 
lowup after displacement to help make a suc- 
cessful readjustment.” » 

6. Present Federal relocation provisions 
are not only inconsistent and inequitable, 
but their administration, particularly in the 
case of business relocation, is too cumber- 
some. Current requirement for detailed 
documentation are costly for the public and 
for the displaced person. The House select 
subcommittee encountered great concern 
“over the detailed documentation now re- 
quired to support relocation payments“ u 
and recommended the adoption of a simpli- 
fied optional fixed payment procedure in 
order to “encourage prompt payments and 
substantial savings in costs of administra- 
tion, with adequate safeguards for all 
parties.” * Congress has already authorized 
fixed relocation payments for displaced fami- 
lies or individuals in certain programs. Yet 
administrative agency practices do not al- 
ways give the displacee the opportunity to 
decide whether to accept the fixed payment 
or to prove his actual cost. 

The committee is impressed with these 
various findings and believes that S. 1681, 
as amended, constitutes a long step toward 
achieving a uniform Federal policy of as- 
sistance for those displaced by Federal and 
federally aided programs, for the following 
basic reasons: 

First, the Government’s exercise of emi- 
nent domain in acquiring real property es- 
tablishes its clear responsibility in this field. 
Under this constitutional doctrine, it can 
force people to sell their property and_the 
property owner cannot refuse to sell even if 
he feels the price offered is insufficient com- 
pensation for the cost of reestablishing him- 
self. Since the courts generally have limited 
compensation to the fair market value of real 
property acquired, property owners and ten- 
ants must look to the legislature to be com- 
pensated for incidental costs not covered by 
the value of the real property taken. Fur- 
ther, unlike property owners displaced by 
private acquisition, owners displaced by pub- 
lic acquisition cannot hold out for a price 
which will assure them compensation for the 
cost of resettling as well as for the value of 
their real property. Tenants in elther case 
have little protection, and low-income 
groups—usually renters—find it most diffi- 
cult to rehouse and readjust. 


The Housing of Relocation Families,” op. 
cit., p. 1. 

* Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, “Relocation: Unequal 
Treatment of People and Businesses Dis- 
placed by Governments” (January 1965), p. 
105. 

u “Study of Compensation, etc.,” op. cit., p. 

13 


11 Ibid. 
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Second, the Federal Government for many 
years has indicated its concern for the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of its citizens. Yet 
this concern has not resulted in a uniform, 
effort to alleviate the adverse effects of forci- 
ble displacement. Persons and businesses 
displaced by local, State, or Federal develop- 
ment programs are entitled to assistance in 
relocating, and this entitlement should ex- 
tend to lessees and tenants as well as to own- 
ers of home and business establishments. 

Finally, the legislation implements one of 
the legislative goals of President Johnson. 
In his housing message of 1964, the President 
took special note of the critical nature of the 
displacement problem as it related to urban 
renewal: 

“Despite existing programs assisting fami- 
lies and persons displaced by urban renewal 
projects, the human cost of relocation re- 
mains a serious and difficult problem. 

“The vast majority of those displaced by 
urban renewal and public housing have re- 
located in better and standard housing, but 
some have not. For most, the cost of improv- 
ing housing has been an unsought burden. 
For some, the inconvenience of displacement 
has meant only another slum dwelling and 
the likelihood of repeating this experience. 

* * * Similarly, small businessmen—espe- 
cially those in leased premises—often incur 
economic loss and hardship as a result of 
displacement by urban renewal and moving 
expense reimbursements.” 13 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


In recent years there have been a growing 
number of complaints to the Congress con- 
cerning the equity of Government agency 
land acquisition practices, the adequacy of 
traditional standards of compensation, and 
the sufficiency of assistance to persons ad- 
versely affected by public improvement pro- 
grams undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment or with the aid of Federal funds. In 
recent sessions of Congress, legislation has 
been enacted to provide more liberal pay- 
ments for individual programs. Many bills 
have been introduced in both Houses pro- 
posing additional changes in present stand- 
ards of compensation. Yet there was a 
growing feeling that these measures offered 
only a “patchwork” solution to the problem, 
at best. Some recognized that this addi- 
tional legislation relating to particular pro- 
grams would create even greater inequities 
for persons affected by programs not covered 
by such legislation. 

Accordingly, several Members of Congress 
introduced bills proposing an independent 
commission to make a comprehensive study 
of all aspects of the land acquisition and 
relocation problems. Representative Ludwig 
Teller was the first to introduce such legis- 
lation in the 85th and 86th Congresses (H.R. 
9994 and H.R. 1066). Majority Leader CARL 
ALBERT and Representatives Frank Burke and 
FRANK STUBBLEFIELD introduced similar bills 
in the 87th (H.R. 4851, H.R. 1995, and H.R. 
2074, respectively. Senator JoHN SPARKMAN, 
chairman of the Housing Subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, introduced commission bills in the 86th 
and 87th Congresses (S. 2802 and S. 671). 
The Bureau of the Budget endorsed the pur- 
pose and objective of the proposed commis- 
sion but suggested that the study be con- 
ducted within the legislative branch. This 
proposal was adopted, and the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works established the Select 
Subcommittee on Real Property Acquisition, 
with Representative Clifford Davis serving as 
chairman. 

The subcommittee was directed “to make 
a comprehensive, impartial and nonpartisan 
study, in order to determine whether owners, 
tenants, and other persons affected by the 


13 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 1, 
P. 1104. 
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acquisition of real property in Federal and 
federally assisted programs receive fair and 
equal treatment and adequate compensation, 
considering the value of their property and 
the losses and expenses they incur on being 
required to move from their homes, farms, 
or business locations.“ Senator SPARKMAN 
gave support to the subcommittee study in 
an address to the Senate on April 24, 1962. 

After 3 years of extensive study, the sub- 
committee submitted its report in December 
1964, entitled “Study of Compensation and 
Assistance for Persons Affected by Real Prop- 
erty Acquisition in Federal and Federally As- 
sisted Programs,” This publication is the 
most important single source of information 
on this complex topic. Its recommendations 
were introduced in the Senate in the 89th 
Congress as S. 1201 by Senator SPARKMAN, 
and in the House as H.R. 3421 (JOHNSON of 
California), H.R. 6559 (BINGHAM), and H.R. 
6580 (Sr GERMAIN). The report also provided 
indispensable background data for the com- 
mittee’s deliberations on S. 1681. 

Following on the heels of this report came 
a survey by the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations in January 1965, 
entitled “Relocation: Unequal Treatment of 
People and Businesses Displaced by Govern- 
ment.” This ACIR report focused its atten- 
tion primarily on the issue of relocation. A 
basic source of information was a question- 
naire survey of the relocation practices and 
policies of cities over 100,000 population 
which was conducted jointly in the summer 
of 1964 by the Commission and the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors. The ACIR staff, it should 
be noted, also worked closely with the staff 
of the House Select Subcommittee. 

On the basis of its findings, ACIR made 14 
recommendations for local, State, and Fed- 
eral action to meet the problems of persons 
displaced by governments. For Federal ac- 
tion, the Commission recommended: 

First. That the Congress establish a uni- 
form policy of relocation payments and ad- 
visory assistance for persons and businesses 
displaced by direct Federal programs and by 
Federal grant-in-aid programs, and that the 
President direct that the necessary steps be 
taken to formulate uniform regulations for 
carrying out such a policy. 

Second. The Congress should require that 
State and local governments administering 
Federal grant-in-aid programs assure the 
availability of standard housing before pro- 
ceeding with any property acquisition that 
displaces people. This requirement should 
be at least comparable to that in Federal ur- 
ban renewal legislation, assuring that (a) 
there is a feasible method for temporary re- 
location of displaced families and individ- 
uals, and that (b) there are or are being 
provided standard housing units within their 
financial means and in areas reasonably ac- 
cessible to their places of employment. 

Third. With respect to financing reloca- 
tion payments under federally assisted pro- 
grams, the full costs of payments to any per- 
son for relocating a family, and the costs 
of payments up to $25,000 to any person re- 
locating a business, should be completely 
reimbursed by the Federal Government; and 
the costs of business relocation payments in 
excess of that amount should be shared on 
the basis of the cost-sharing formula gov- 
erning the particular program. 

Fourth. The Small Business Administra- 
tion Act should be broadened to authorize 
disaster loans to small business concerns 
(a) that suffer substantial economic injury 
as a result of a construction program con- 
ducted by State and local government, as 
well as one conducted by a Federal or fed- 
erally aided program; or (b) that are adverse- 
ly affected but not actually displaced by gov- 
ernment property takings. 


“ “Study of Compensation, ete,” op. cit., 
p. 1. 
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Fifth. The Congress should amend the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
to permit widow and widower owners of 
displaced firms to be eligible for manpower 
retraining allowances. 

Sixth. The executive branch should: (a) 
authorize and encourage all Federal agen- 
cies causing displacements in urban areas 
to centralize in a single local agency in each 
major urban jurisdiction, through formal or 
informal agreement, responsibility for admin- 
istering relocation planning, payments, and 
services; and (b) require all displacing agen- 
cies to give advance notice at the earliest 
practical time to local units of general gov- 
ernment of any construction programs which 
will cause displacement. 

All but the fifth recommendation above 
were introduced by Senator Muskie on April 
1, 1965, as S. 1681. The fifth recommendation 
was embodied in a separate bill on manpow- 
er development (S. 974), and was enacted 
and signed into law by the President as 
Public Law 89-15 on April 26, 1965. Com- 
panion measures to S. 1681 were introduced 
in the House by Representatives FOUNTAIN 
(H.R. 7821) and Dwyer (H.R. 7970). H.R. 
10212, introduced by Representative SIcKLEs, 
includes provisions similar to S. 1681. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Hearings on S. 1201 and S. 1681 were held 
on June 30, July 1, 13, and 14, 1965. Twenty- 
two witnesses testified, including Senators 
SPARKMAN, KENNEDY of New York and KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts; William G. Colman, 
Executive Director, Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations; Curtis Aller, 
Director, Office of Manpower, Automation and 
Training, Department of Labor; Lewis A. Sig- 
ler, Assistant Legislative Counsel, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; George S. Bullen, assist- 
ant to the president for legislation, National 
Federation of Independent Business; Mayor 
Chuck Hall, of Dade County, Fla., represent- 
ing the National Association of Counties; 
Henry H. Krevor, formerly counsel for the 
House Select Subcommittee on Real Property 
Acquisition; Ross D. Davis, Executive Admin- 
istrator, Small Business Administration; Joe 
E. Moody, General Counsel, General Services 
Administration; Congressman WILLIAM B. 
WINALL (New Jersey); James Drought, as- 
sistant administrator for development, Bos- 
ton Redevelopment Authority, speaking on 
behalf of Mayor John F. Collins, of Boston, 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and the Na- 
tional League of Cities; Richard L. Steiner, 
director of the Baltimore Urban Renewal and 
Housing Agency, speaking on behalf of Mayor 
Theodore R. McKeldin, of Baltimore; Law- 
rence Jones, Deputy Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator, Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Commerce; Clarence Mitchell, 
director, Washington bureau, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple; Harry W. Reynolds, Jr., chairman, Center 
for Urban Studies, Municipal University of 
Omaha, Nebr.; Robert W. Hendricks, vice 
president and chairman, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Society of Real Estate Appraisers; 
Timothy J. McCarthy, chief counsel, Provi- 
dence, R.I., Redevelopment Agency; William 
L. Slayton, Commissioner, Urban Renewal 
Administration; Robert L. Free, president, 
American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, 
on behalf of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards; and Matt Triggs, assistant 
legislative director, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Official reports from 15 departments and 
agencies, and communications and state- 
ments from 12 public and private officials 
were submitted and made part of the hearing 
record. Every witness and all reports and 
statements favored enactment of S. 1681 as 
introduced, or with certain amendments. 


1 “Uniform Compensation for Relocation,” 
op. cit., p. 74. 
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Fifty-one amendments to S. 1681 were pro- 


posed during the hearings. Of the 44 minor 
proposals of a clarifying or substantive nature 
which were in harmony with the bill’s pur- 
pose, 26 were adopted.” The committee re- 
jected those procedural and substantive 
amendments which conflicted with the m- 
tent of the legislation, went far beyond its 
scope, or simply were not germane. The 
committee's reasons for rejecting two of the 
major amendments are cited later in this 
section. 

The remaining five major proposals dealt 
with the relationship between S. 1681 and 
S. 1201, or major clarifications, or substan- 
tive changes which were in harmony with 
the basic purpose of the measure. All of 
these were adopted and are discussed below. 

First, the committee decided to consider 
the relocation issue within the framework of 
the provisions of S. 1681. Under the leader- 
ship of the Bureau of the Budget, every Fed- 
eral agency which testified or submitted a 
statement, requested more time to study the 
land acquisition provisions of S. 1201. Dur- 
ing the 88th Congress, and at the request of 
the House Select Subcommittee on Real 
Property Acquisition, these agencies had 
studied problems similar to those which pro- 
visions of S. 1201 seek to alleylate. At the 
subcommittee’s 1965 hearings, however, they 
were not prepared to discuss the many com- 
plexities and basic issues raised. They com- 
mented primarily upon relocation assistance 
and endorsed only those provisions of S. 1201 
which are common to S. 1681. They were 
clearly opposed to consideration at this time 
of its other provisions, with the exception of 
section 301 (amendments to the Small Busi- 
ness Act), and some minor items that have 
been the subject of other current legislation. 

Some of the issues considered by the House 
Select Subcommittee and treated in S. 1201, 
such as those dealing with land acquisition 
policies and taxation of capital gains result- 
ing from forced sales, are quite complex. 
Aside from the three minor provisions dis- 
cussed below, it is anticipated that the entire 
question of land acquisition will be explored 
in the first session of the 90th Congress. 

Second, the committee amended S. 1681 by 
adding the provisions of subsections 402(1), 
402(2), and 402(3) of the Housing Act of 
1965. These subsections deal with land ac- 
quisition policies administered under six 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment programs: public housing, urban re- 
newal, mass transit, public facilities loans, 
open space, and community facilities. 

This amendment goes beyond the scope of 
these provisions in the Housing Act of 1965 
and calls for a uniform land acquisition pol- 
icy to minimize present inconveniences and 
inequities to owners and tenants displaced 
by all Federal and federally assisted pro- 
grams, In the case of Federal development 
programs, it calls for (1) negotiated pur- 
chase of property wherever possible, and (2) 
a 90-day notice before owners and tenants 
must surrender property. In the case of 
federally assisted development programs, it 
requires that both of the above policies shall 
apply and also requires, in cases where agree- 
ment on price has not been reached, imme- 
diate payment of 75 percent of the appraisal 
value of the property to the owner, with the 
balance deposited with the court. These 
changes conform with provisions of the 
Housing Act of 1965, and accord generally 
with recommendations of the Select Sub- 
committee on Real Property Acquisition.* 
They also conform with three provisions of 
title I of S. 1201, and implement the recom- 
mendation of Congressman WWDNALL that 


„See committee amendments section of 
this report, pp. 2-11. 

1 See “Study of Compensation, etc.,"” op. 
cit., pp. 122, 123. 
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property owners receive a substantial pro- 
portion of the appraisal price at the time the 
property is transferred.“ 

Third, a provision was included in section 
4 of S. 1681 for disaster loans to small busi- 
nesses suffering substantial economic injury, 
though not actual displacement, as a result 
of Federal, federally aided, or State develop- 
ment projects, This extends the authority 
contained in section 7(b)(3) of the Small 
Business Act of 1961 and in S. 915 of the 
89th Congress. The Select Subcommittee 
on Real Property Acquisition“, recommended 
this extension, and it was endorsed by the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency.“ Senator SPARKMAN, subsequent to 
hearings on the bill, recommended extending 
the proposal contained in his S. 1201 to in- 
clude State and local projects. The com- 
mittee sanctioned these changes. 

Fourth, the committee accepted an 
amendment (section 3(f) advanced by Sen- 
ator Curtis subsequent to the hearings, to 
apply sections 3 and 10 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act of June 11, 1946, to section 3 
of S. 1681. This action was taken to make 
clear the committee’s intent that the bill 
provide for publication in the Federal Reg- 
ister of actions taken under Federal pro- 
grams, as well as for judicial review of 
administrative actions growing out of this 
section. It is the intention of the commit- 
tee that judicial review will advance the 
principle that payments to persons who suf- 
fer consequential damage as a result of dis- 
placement by Federal programs should be 
viewed as a right of such citizens, and not as 
a gratuity or privilege. This view was 
enunciated by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation during the hearings." The com- 
mittee rejected the contention of the De- 
partment of Justice that such payments 
should not be subject to review by the 
courts.” 

The Supreme Court has already estab- 
lished that, in the Government’s taking of 
property rights other than fee title, certain 
costs associated with displacement of the 
owner are compensable.“ It is the opinion 
of the committee that in both the General 
Motors and Kimball cases the Court felt that 
equity required a modification of the tradi- 
tional rule that consequential damage was 
beyond the requirements of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, as generally interpreted. Equally im- 
portant, the Court took jurisdiction in these 
cases. It is the committee’s belief that its 
provision for judicial review of administra- 
tive actions under section 3 is essential, par- 
ticulary since these actions arise as a direct 
consequence of eminent domain proceed- 
ings—over which the Court has always ex- 
ercised jurisdiction. 

Fifth, a major change adopted by the com- 
mittee required combining sections 8 and 9 
of the bill as introduced. In urging this 
modification, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare noted that the 
language of the original section 8(a) failed 
to make clear the mandatory intent of the 
legislation." The committee agreed that, 
unless compliance with the relocation as- 
sistance and payment features of the bill by 
State and local governments was clarified at 
the outset, its basic objectives might be 
obscured. 


38 “Uniform Compensation for Relocation,” 
op. cit., p. 177. 

w “Study of Compensation, eto.“ op, cit., 
p. 139. 

æ “Uniform Compensation for Relocation,” 
op. cit., pp. 74-77. 

* Ibid., p. 301. 

= Ibid., pp. 37, 38. 

= Y.S. v. General Motors Corp., 323 U.S. 
373, 382 (1945); and Kimball Laundry Co. v. 
V. S. 838 U.S. 1., 12-15 (1949). 

* “Uniform Compensation for Relocation,” 
op. cit., p. 43. 
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The committee considered two broad 
categories of amendments advanced during 
the hearings, and rejected both, 

First, the committee examined proposed 
amendments to section 3(e) which sought to 
achieve comparability with title I of the 
Housing Act of 1965. The latter provides for 
rent subsidies in private housing for certain 
low-income families, including those dis- 
placed by governmental action.“ Dis- 
placed persons, under the provisions of title 
I, must have an income below the maximum 
amount established for public housing eligi- 
bility. The formula provides for a subsidy 
which is the difference between the fair mar- 
ket rental for a dwelling unit and one-fourth 
of the tenant’s income. Prescribed proce- 
dures include recertification of the income of 
such occupants at intervals of 2 years or 
less for the purpose of adjusting rental 
charges, and annual payments on the basis 
of the occupant’s income.” These provi- 
sions differ from those of S. 1681 in several 
ways: 

(4) The rental subsidy is higher in S. 1681 
because it provides for payments equal to 
the difference between 20 percent of the 
family income and the actual rent in private 
accommodations, while the 1965 Housing 
Act limits this difference to 25 percent of the 
family income; 

(b) S. 1681 sets a ceiling of 24 months 
and $1,000 for such assistance. There is no 
such ceiling in the 1965 Housing Act; 

(e) S. 1681 limits eligibility for payments 
to an individual or a family unable to get 
into a low-rent public housing project, but 
it does not specifically limit family income 
under these provisions except by providing 
that the subsidy shall be related to 20 per- 
cent of income for the rental of a dwelling 
of “modest” standards. The 1965 Housing 
Act applies only to those whose income is low 
enough to qualify them for public housing; 
and 

(d) S. 1681 provides this relocation assist- 
ance payment regardless of whether a full- 
fledged rent subsidy program has been estab- 
lished in the community. The Housing Act 
of 1965 requires a community to establish 
and operate such a program; in smaller lo- 
calities, this may prove impractical. 

The committee decided, in light of the 
broader and more positive features of S. 1681, 
to retain the provisions of section 3(e). In 
doing so, it was necessary to add a clarifying 
amendment which states that, should a dis- 
placed person receive assistance under title 
I of the Housing Act of 1965, he shall be in- 
eligible to receive the relocation adjustment 
payment contained in section 3(e). In ad- 
hering to the original section, with this 
minor modification, the committee recog- 
nized that the purposes of section 3(e) of 
S. 1681 and title I of the Housing Act of 1965 
are in essence quite different. The relocation 
adjustment payments authorized by the for- 
mer cover only certain categories of persons 
and families displaced by governmental ac- 
tion. The forced relocation process then es- 
tablishes the critical dividing point. As a 
consequence, the committee decided that 
relocation adjustment payments should be 
made to cover certain low-income displacees 
who are ineligible for public housing and 
should not be disbursed on an experimental 
basis without time limits. The committee 
basically has accepted the arguments sup- 
porting the relocation adjustment payments 
as provided by section 310(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1964 and the rationale for their con- 
tinuance when the issue of rent supplements 
arose in 1965. These payments were extended 
to the elderly, and to certain low-income 
families displaced as a consequence of urban 
renewal programs, and they have not been 
superseded by title I of the Ho Act of 
1965. In short, by retaining section 3(e), 
the committee has broadened the coverage 


* Ibid., pp. 81-83. 
=% Public Law 89-117, title I, sec. 101. 
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and expanded the benefits authorized by the 
relocation adjustment payments program in 
the 1964 Act. 

Second, the Bureau of the Budget, as well 
as other agencies and witnesses, favored 
changes in the schedule of payments under 
certain provisions of the bill. The Bureau's 
recommendations in this instance were 
rejected: 

(1) The committee did not accept the sug- 
gestions of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Department of the Interior, and the Bureau 
of Public Roads that the $5,000 relocation 
payment as provided in section 3(b) be re- 
duced to 82,500.“ The statement of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget maintained that the 
lower figure would be more in line with the 
provisions of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1964, Under that act, 
the Administrator paid small displaced busi- 
nesses $1,500 plus moving expenses. The 
Housing Act of 1965 raised this figure to 
$2,500 in addition to actual moving costs. 
This action raised the maximum relocation 
payment for such concerns—as a practical 
matter—to $5,500 and, in effect, negated this 
argument of the Bureau of the Budget. The 
committee was impressed with the reasoning 
of Henry H. Krevor, formerly counsel for the 
House Select Subcommittee on Real Property 
Acquisition. Mr. Krevor stressed the im- 
portance to small businessmen of immediate 
payment as a result of displacement. In 
many marginal businesses, he pointed out, 
failure to receive quick payment has pre- 
vented successful relocation.“ This payment 
of up to $5,000 is made to an owner on the 
basis of his net annual income. The owner 
or operator need merely present his tax re- 
turns for the preceding 2 years in order that 
his relocation payment can be equitably com- 
puted. This payment releases the Govern- 
ment from any further financial obligation, 
thereby eliminating costly delays in admin- 
istrative time required to settle itemized 
claims. 

(2) Bureau of the Budget, Department of 
Defense, Department of the Interior, and the 
Bureau of Public Roads favored reducing 
from $1,000 to $500 the fixed relocation pay- 
ment to a displaced farm operator provided 
in section 306d) Budget declared, The re- 
port of the House committee notes that the 
average payment for displaced farms made 
by the Corps of Engineers to move the 
farmer and provide for his relocation ex- 
penses is 6475.“ The committee fails to 
see the logic in making this “average” pay- 
ment of $475 the maximum allowed under 
this fixed relocation approach. Such a pay- 
ment would force many small farm operators 
whose expenses are greater than $475 to take 
the time-consuming, itemized option. The 
committee believes that the $1,000 payment 
should cover as large a segment of the small 
farm operators as possible. Moreover, the 
$1,000 payment would absolve the Federal 
agency of any further financial assistance 
and provide the farm operator with a small 
additional payment to cover the inconven- 
ience of moving, plus additional miscella- 
neous expenses. 

(3) Bureau of the Budget, Department of 
Defense, Department of the Interior, and 
General Services Administration suggested 
deleting section 3 (e) (3), which provides an 
additional $300 payment to a displaced owner 
of a residence to be taken as part of the Fed- 
eral or federally assisted project.“ It was 
pointed out that this provision discriminates 
against a displaced tenant who purchases a 
home. The committee recognized the wis- 
dom of this suggestion and amended the 
subsection to extend this $300 payment to 


Uniform Compensation for Relocation,” 
op. cit., pp. 29, 89, and 219, 

2 Ibid., p. 147. 

2 Ibid., pp. 29, 36, 89, and 221. 

0 Ibid., p. 29. 

a Ibid., pp. 29, 36, 89, 168, and 272. 
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any owner or tenant purchasing a home 
within 1 year of his actual displacement. 

(4) Bureau of the Budget and the Urban 
Renewal Administration favored reducing 
the rent supplement provision in section 3(e) 
from $1,000 over a period of 24 months to 
$500 over a period of 12 months.™ The 12- 
month, $500 maximum approach, the Bureau 
contended, encouraged communities to make 
a “maximum effort to provide housing under 
the regular housing programs.“ The com- 
mittee rejected this contention, noting that 
the original relocation adjustment proposal, 
contained in President Johnson’s message on 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1964, included the 24-month period.“ 
The Select Subcommittee on Real Property 
Acquisition also recommended the 24-month, 
$1,000 ceiling. Finally, testimony of re- 
development officials and others on balance 
favored the high-option approach. 

(5) The Bureau of the Budget, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of the Interior, and the Bureau 
of Public Roads opposed section 8(d) as in- 
troduced. This section, which is based on 
present urban renewal regulations, provides 
that a State or local government using Fed- 
eral funds for property acquisition or im- 
provement may receive the full cost of pro- 
viding relocation payments up to $25,000 for 
any displaced person. The Bureau con- 
tended that this should be considered a 
project expense and that reimbursement 
should be made on the same formula basis 
under which the project is funded. In the 
committee’s opinion, adoption of this pro- 
posal would defeat the basic purpose of 
S. 1681, i.e., uniformity of payment and 
assistance among all Federal or federally 
assisted programs, Acceptance of this rec- 
ommendation, moreover, would mean that 
many States would have to pass enabling 
legislation to permit reimbursement under 
the project formula. Testimony presented 
before the committee by the Bureau of Public 
Roads disclosed that only 32 States now 
authorize any relocation payments under 
these programs, and that of these 32, only 20 
offer relocation payments on the same scale 
as the federally assisted program.” 

(6) The committee also considered pro- 
posals by Congressman WIDNALL and Mr. 
James Drought, of the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority, to eliminate the $25,000 ceiling for 
full Federal payment of relocation costs. 
Concerning this recommendation, Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Slayton, Urban Renewal Commis- 
sioner, commented that in 99 percent of 
URA cases involving displaced businesses, 
moving ex did not exceed 825,000. 
Subsequent to the S. 1681 hearings, HHFA, 
by administrative order, lifted the $25,000 
ceiling with the proviso that the responsible 
local authority may treat any expense in 
excess of this amount as a project cost, and 
reimbursement to the affected business 
would be made on the basis of the project 
formula.” The committee agreed that pro- 
viding total Federal assistance above $25,000 
might encourage urban renewal and other 
project proposals “which begin to look toward 
moving expenses as an end in themselves.” 10 
The decision to adhere to section 8(d) of 
S. 1681, as introduced, was based in part on 
the fact that its language is in full accord 
with present Department of Housing and 
Urban Development practice. 


a2 Ibid., pp. 29, 273. 

3$ Thid., p. 29. 

* Study of Compensation, etc.,” op. cit., 
pp. 141, 142. 

æ Ibid., p. 141. 

Uniform Compensation for Relocation,” 
op. cit., pp. 30, 42, 90, 91, and 224. 

* Ibid., p. 227, 

* Ibid., p. 275. 

Federal Register, Aug. 12, 1965, p. 10027. 

1 “Uniform Compensation for Relocation,” 
op. cit., p. 275. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF S. 1681 

Over the next 4 to 8 years, it is estimated 
that Federal and federally assisted programs 
will displace annually more than 111,000 
families and individuals, nearly 18,000 busi- 
nesses and nonprofit organizations, and 3,700 
farm operations. The following table pro- 
vides a breakdown of forecasts by depart- 
ments and agencies: 


Average displacement per year by direct Fed- 
eral and federally assisted programs caus- 
ing substantial dislocation estimated for 
next 4 to 8 years 


Busi- 
Families| nesses | Farm 
Departments and and indi- and non- | opera- 
agencies viduals | profit tions 
organi- 
zations 
Direct Federal: 
G 3, 240 260 1, 890 
General Services Ad- 
ministration... 540 310 10 
Interior. a 580 50 360 
International Bound- 
* Water Com- 
. 240 30 10 
Post Office Depart- 
a ee ee 150 A Ta 
Tennessee Valley, 
Authority. 2— 120 20 30 
Federally assisted: 
Bureau of Public 
Roads: 2... -.)<.-- 36, 770 3, 880 1,350 
HHFA Public Housing. 3, 170 N 
Urban Renewal Ad- 
minis tration 66, 250 
Summary; 
Direct Federal 4. 900 
Federally assisted 06, 200 
All programs 111, 100 


Source: Hearings, “Uniform Compensation for Relo- 
cation,” p. 65. 

Based on these figures, it is estimated that 
the total annual cost of S. 1681 will approxi- 
mate $136.6 million. This is nearly $63.8 
million more than the relocation payments 
authorized under present laws—as the fol- 
lowing table indicates: 


Estimated future annual costs of relocation 
payments under S. 1681 to ali Federal and 
federally aided programs (in thousands)* 


Esti- Esti- 
mated mated 
future future 

Departments and agencies 
under under 
present | S. 1681 
laws 
Urban Renewal Administration] $63, 234 $77,316 
Public Housing Administration 1, 1,801 
Bureau of Public Roads 6,477 51,897 
Army Engineers 1, 903 4,073 
8 2 7 
pS ——— 18 27¹ 
Departments and agencies now 
without relocation provisions 1,207 
All programs 72, 837 136, 629 
i These 1 lated from data contained in 


visory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, from fata in “Study of Com- 


ral 
ES 12-19; and“ Uniform Com) 
5 on Intergoverumental Rela- 
tions, S. Senate, 89th Cong., Ist sess., 1965, p. 80. 

It is to be noted that the largest item in 
this increase relates to the Federal highway 
program, which at present provides maximum 
payments of only $200 for relocation expenses 
for families and individuals, and $3,000 for 
the relocation of businesses and farm opera- 
tions. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc. 
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The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


JUNE PRICE INCREASE NO BASIS 
FOR TAX INCREASE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Consumer Price Index rose 0.3 percent in 
June, according to figures released yes- 
terday by the Department of Labor. 

This unadorned fact is going to be 
misinterpreted, misused and, above all, 
misunderstood. It undoubtedly is going 
to be used by some as an indication that 
our economy is still overheated, with 
prices being sent into an upward spiral 
by excessive consumer demand. 

Well, one cannot use the Consumer 
Price Index in quite that way. It 
simply does not give that kind of infor- 
mation. Before the CPI can be used as 
a tool to analyse the economy, it must 
be understood how the index is con- 
structed, what its limitations are. In 
other words, there must be known what 
it does not reveal. 

The Statistics Subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee recently held 
the first comprehensive hearings in years 
on the prices indices prepared by the 
Federal Government: the Consumer 
Price Index and the Wholesale Price 
Index. 

As chairman of that subcommittee, I 
would like to say, Mr. President, that 
those hearings provided an enormous 
amount of useful information about the 
nature of the indices and how they — 
to be improved. The 
made very plain some of the A 
of the indices as tools for economic 
analysis. 

When the Consumer Price Index for 
each month is announced, it is duly re- 
ported in the press. As people across 
the Nation read those stories, they 
think—and how could they do other- 
wise—that the increase in the index 
means that they are paying more for 
exactly the same products. 

In some cases, of course, they are. In 
a host of others, they are not. 

For example, the greatest increase in 
the CPI during the past year occurred in 
April, a 0.5 percent increase. But testi- 
mony at the hearings from officials who 
prepare the index disclosed that three- 
fourths of this increase was the direct 
result of Government actions, not ex- 
cessive demand. 

One-fourth of the increase was due to 
the reimposition of the Federal excise 
taxes on automobiles and telephones at 
their former levels. One-fourth of the 
increase was due to higher State and 
local taxes. And one-fourth was due to 
higher interest rates, primarily on 
mortgages, which were in turn due to a 
tight monetary policy designed to hold 
down inflation. 

Now, presumably the consumer got 
something for his money in each of these 
areas. The Consumer Price Index in- 
dicated prices had risen. But the point 
I wish to make, Mr. President, is that the 
consumer was getting something addi- 
tional as he was paying the higher price. 


pee’ 
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This certainly is not inflation as it is 
usually defined. 

Was this the case again in June? No, 
in most part it was not. A small portion 
of the 0.3 percent increase last month 
was due to higher interest rates, the re- 
sult of our continuing tight money 
policies. But the increase was the result 
of another phenomenon almost wholly 
unrelated to the general level of eco- 
nomic activity in the country. 

Since 1951 the month of June has seen 
the economy in just about every possible 
State: boom and recession, going upward 
and going downward. Yet with startling 
regularity, every June the Consumer 
Price Index has gone up. And it has 
gone up an average of 0.3 percent. 

In other words, the increase in the 
CPI last month was exactly the same as 
the average for June during the previous 
15 years. 

Mr. President, this tells us little or 
nothing about the state of the economy. 
It tells us instead that seasonal factors 
dictate that every June certain food 
prices are going to go up. And they are 
going to go up whether the economy is 
in boom or recession. 

Prof. Richard Ruggles, of Yale Uni- 
versity, one of the foremost statistical 
economists in the country, sums up some 
of the limitations of the CPI that I have 
been describing. During the hearings be- 
fore my subcommittee, he testified: 

Unfortunately, the misinterpretation and 
consequent misuse of aggregate price indexes 
as a direct refiection of the level of excess 
demand in the economy has resulted in un- 
wise economic policy. Since some of the 
components of the price index (services in 
particular) continue to rise on a secular 
basis, there has been a widespread impres- 
sion that the economic system is always 
pressing upon capacity, and that every effort 
must be made to slow it down, to hold it in 
check. Such a view has led to a slower rate 
of growth, and higher unemployment, than 
would be desirable, and substantial under- 
utilization of capacity. The economy has 
fallen far short of its true potential, and we 
live in terror of a bogey which may not really 


exist. 


“A bogey which may not really exist.“ 
Mr. President, that is what we are facing. 
The bogey to which Profesor Ruggles was 
referring is not inflation in general but 
an inflation that is the result of an over- 


- heated economy. An inflation of the sort 


that could be halted by further tax in- 
creases designed to slow down even fur- 
ther the Nation’s level of economic ac- 
tivity. 

As I have said in other statements 
earlier this week, the economy is already 
slowing down. During the second quar- 
ter of this year, the gross national prod- 
uct increased at a far slower rate than 
in the previous two quarters. In fact it 
grew at only an annual rate of 2.4 percent 
in real terms. 

The Index of Industrial Production 
showed the same sort of decline. During 
the second quarter it fell to a monthly 
rate of increase of only one-half of 1 per- 
cent—a rate only one-third that of the 
previous quarter. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that the econ- 
omy is slowing down and that the in- 
crease in the Consumer Price Index an- 
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nounced yesterday presents no evidence 
to the contrary. 

It may well be that prices will continue 
to move upward for a while as the result, 
not of an overheated economy, but be- 
cause of institutional influences. Big 
business and big labor can cause prices, 
and wages which in turn affect prices, to 
move upward even when demand is not 
excessive. ‘These are the factors that 
may contribute to inflation. 

The best measures of inflation we have 
are the consumer and wholesale price 
indexes. By what I have said here this 
morning I do not mean to imply they are 
of no value. On the contrary, they are 
of immense value. My caution is this: 
in using them, make certain that their 
limitations and components are fully un- 
derstood. Make certain, in other words, 
that what they do not tell is as fully un- 
derstood as what it is they do tell. 

Mr. President, economically speaking 
the immediate future is somewhat uncer- 
tain. Any further downturn could be 
very serious indeed. 

Something must soon be done—but 
done carefully—to ease our tight money 
situation and provide some relief for our 
housing industry. 

We must make every effort to appeal 
to labor and business to resist contribut- 
ing to a structural inflation that would 
only complicate matters. 

But we must not make the mistake of 
misunderstanding whatever inflation 
may occur. We must not make the mis- 
take of slowing down our economy too 
much—by a tax increase or otherwise— 
in terror of bogey which may not really 
exist. 

This morning newspaper’s business 
section headlined a spectacular Per- 
sonal Income Rises Sharply in June to 
$576.4 Billion Peak.” Now, anyone read- 
ing that headline would quickly conclude 
that it was another significant indica- 
tion that the economy is running away, 
soaring off in a boom that is going to end 
in a bust. 

What the headline does not tell, but 
the story does, is that this June figure— 
if put in the perspective of the total 
figures for the quarter, represents a sta- 
bilizing, even a slowing down in growth 
rate. The increase was less, for instance, 
than in February and March. What is 
more, the rise was from a May level of 
$573 billion and, therefore, represented 
a one-half of 1 percent or a roughly 7 
percent annual rate of increase, a sig- 
nificant but hardly excessive growth in 
income. 

Mr. President, there was one other 
more ominous development—this is the 
increase in business loans in June, in the 
face of record high interest rates and in 
spite of a usual drop in loans at this time 
of year. 

This suggests to this Senator that high 
interest rates are not acting as an effec- 
tive way of restraining credit expansion; 
and that borrowers have heard so much 
about threatened credit tightness in the 
future that they may very well have 
moved to secure loans while the loans are 
available. 

Certainly the slowdown in virtually 
every index of production and demand 
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which I described in some detail a couple 
of days ago in the Senate, does not sug- 
gest that the additional borrowing is to 
meet growing demand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
news release of the Department of Labor 
under date of Thursday, July 21, 1966. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FoR JUNE 1966 

The Consumer Price Index rose by 0.3 per- 
cent in June, the United States Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics an- 
nounced today. The increase was caused 
mostly by higher food prices, medical care 
costs, and mortgage interest rates. At 112.9 
(1957-59=100) the index stood 2.5 percent 
above a year ago. 


PRICE CHANGES, MAY-JUNE 1966 

Food prices customarily go up in June, 
so that the 0.4 increase was in line with sea- 
sonal expectations, The principal increases 
were for fresh fruit, pork, dairy products and 
bread, Apples, oranges, grapefruit, and 
watermelons all bore higher price tags. Sea- 
sonally reduced hog slaughter brought price 
increases for fresh pork cuts, but beef prices 
averaged slightly lower. Prices of evaporated 
milk, butter, and white bread increased by 
about 1 percent over the month, Margarine 
prices held steady. 

Egg prices dropped almost 10 percent, con- 
siderably more than the usual decline in 
June, with increased production and lower 
demand for both domestic and export use. 
Canned fruit and juice prices moved down 
by more than 1 percent, in contrast with the 
increases for fresh fruits. 

Charges were raised for many types of con- 
sumer services. Doctors’ and dentists’ fees 
and health insurance charges rose 0.7 per- 
cent, while hospital charges increased 0.6 
percent. Home repairs, laundry and dry 
cleaning, and barber and beauty shop sery- 
ices also moved higher. 

A 2 percent advance in mortgage interest 
rates in June reflected a continuing scarcity 
of funds for new mortgage lending and the 
upward climb of interest rates generally. 

Used car prices went up, as they usually 
do in June, and new cars showed the usual 
slight price reduction. Gasoline prices rose 
seasonally, Taxi fare increases in several 
cities accounted for a 0.6 percent rise in the 
index for public transportation, 


PRICE TRENDS, JUNE 1965-JUNE 1966 

One half of the increase in the Consumer 
Price Index over the past year has been 
caused by higher charges for consumer serv- 
ices (up 3.7 percent). Charges for hospital 
services, mortgage interest, automobile in- 
surance, home repairs, housekeeping sery- 
ices, and barber and beauty shop services 
have advanced 5 percent or more. 

Food prices in June were 3.5 percent higher 
than a year ago, with restaurant meals up 
4.8 percent and food in grocery stores up 
3.2 percent. Meat prices averaged 8 percent 
higher over the year, mostly because of a 14 
percent increase for pork. Egg prices climbed 
6 percent. 

Fresh vegetables, on the other hand, were 
16 percent cheaper than a year ago. 

Apparel prices averaged 2.3 percent higher 
than in June 1965, with footwear up by 6144 
percent. Tobacco products also showed an 
increase of nearly 6 percent, due in part to 
higher State and local taxes. Used car prices 
dropped 3% percent over the year. 

COST-OF-LIVING ADJUSTMENTS 


About 84,000 workers will receive cost-of- 
living wage increases based on the national 
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Consumer Price Index for June. Approxi- 3 cents, and some 21,000 (mostly interstate additional 3,650 workers will receive 1 cent 
mately 50,000, mostly aircraft workers, will bus workers) will receive 1 cent, as a result an hour as a result of the index rise since 
get 2 cents an hour, about 9,000 will receive of the rise in the index since March. An December 1965. 


TABLE 1—Consumer Price Inder U. S. city average for urban wage earners and clerical workers—Major group, subgroup, and special group 
indexes, June 1966 and percent changes from selected dates a ae Veet 


Indexes (1957-59 100) Percent change to June 1966 from 


i 
a 


o 


los 


! 
COM MORIN WOM DH N O O O Mm ten OO tS 


bee, Sree pop npg popo 


EP. MME 


ee P. MPL: 


Fr 


SSN. 


SPECIAL GROUPS 


Alt items loss shelter. y . COT 
UAT. items loss food... Jin +n He EIA O 
Commodities * _- 5 
Nondurables 
Durables ¢ è 
Services 1. BEE See ee ee. eS) eee — a 2 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food_ . j k 
Apparel commodities 2 108. 3 108. 4 


— 
8 
— 
— 
RR: 
o 
-z7 


gepem |b) nnppmporpro 
SAS e eee Nowe 


06. 0 
Apparel commodities less ſoot wear 04.7 
Nondurables less food and apparel “ 10. 1 e 08. 1 
TTT . 97.0 97.4 97.4 
Used cars -en 122.7 
Household durables u. 97.3 
Housefurnishings_.. 98, 2 
Services less rent 6 119. 7 
Household services less rent. 
Transportation services. 
Loe er care services 
All items index on oth 
194749 100 


1939 = 100. 
Purchasing power of the consumer dollar: 
1957-59=$1 


1 Also includes hotel and motel rates not shown separately. T Includes tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and funeral, 1 and bank service charges, 
2 Includes home purchase, mortgage interest, taxes, insurance, and maintenance and * Includes home purchase costs which were classified ae services prior to 1964. 


airs. Also includes auto parts, toys, and recreational goods not shown separately. 
FP Corrected index. 10 Excludes home purchase costs which were classified under this heading prior to 
4 Also includes hone, water, and sewerage service not shown separately. 1964. 
$ Called “Solid an troleum fuels” prior to 1964. 11 Called “Durables less cars“ prior to 1964. 


Also includes infants’ wear, sewing materials, jewelry, and apparel upkeep services ® Includes the services components of apparel, personal care, reading and recreation, 
not shown separately. and other goods and services. 


TABLE 2—Consumer price inder Ihe United States and selected areas for urban 2 earners and clerical workers, all items—Most 
recent index and percent changes from selected dates 


Indexes 
Area! 1 E 
schedule ? 
195759 100 | 1947-49=100 | Other bases 


Los Angeles-Long Beach.. 


New Nor 
nac ——T—— ͤ—. — 


See footnotes at end of article. 
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TABLE 2.—Consumer price inder — The United States and selected areas for urban wage earners and clerical workers, all items Most 
recent index and percent changes from selected dates—Continued 


Indexes 


1957-50=100 | 1947-49= 100 | Other bases 


Percent change from— 


January 1966) April 1065 


. . Pro 
D 
Ste- 
S- = 


EN 
2 


1 Area cove! includes the urban portion of the corresponding standard metropoli- Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all cities; most other 
tai statietical aren (SMSA) except for New York and Chicago where the moreextensive goods and services priced as indicated: 


Standard consolidated areas are used. Area definitions are those established for the M—Every month. 

' 1960 census and do not include revisions made since 1960. 1—January, April, July, and October. 

. 2 Feb , May, August, and November. 
6 3—March, June, September, and December, 


TABLE 3.—Consumer Price Index—The United States and selected areas ! for urban wage earners and clerical workers, major groups 
Percent change from May 1966 to June 1966 


U.S. city 
average 


Los Angeles-| New York | Philadelphia 
Long Beach 


. 3 0.4 0.5 0.3 0.1 0.3 

4 -6 4 —.5 al 4 

4 3 1.3 7 2 all 

1 3 0 0 —.5 * 

2 4 1 8 3 A 

3 2 2 —.4 0 3 

-6 2 of 3 1.5 5 

3 — 2 3 4 —1.8 —.2 -3 

= 2 3 2 —.5 4 .6 
222! . E 2 0 —.3 —.5 2 ® 


* 1 See footnote 1, table 2. Not available. 


TABLE 4.—Consumer Price Inder L. S. city average for urban wage earners and clerical workers major group indexes, selected dates 
[1957-59 =100} 


Health and recreation 


Apparel and | Transporta- 
upkeep tion 


All items Food Housing 


127.0 114.9 

126.3 114.7 

125. 8 114.3 

125.3 113.8 
65 124.5 113.6 
2 124.2 113.4 
é 123.7 113.4 
è 123.4 113.3 
123.0 113.3 

122.8 112.7 
~ 122.8 112.6 
j 122.7 111.5 
g 2 122.2 111.0 
1985. i 5 122, 8 111.4 

1904. 108. 1 107.2 119.4 108.8 

1963. 106.7 105.1 106. 0 117.0 107. 1 

1962- 105.4 103.6 104.8 114.2 105.3 

1961. 104.2 102.0 103.9 111.5 104.6 

103.1 101.4 103.1 108.1 103. 8 

98.3 94.0 94.1 94.3 
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Taste 5.—Consumer Price Inder United States and selected areas, for urban eee earners and clerical workers, commodity groups, 


June 1966 indexes and percent changes fro arch 1966 z 
Hono- Los San 
U.S. Balti- Cincin- lulu Kansas | Angeles- | New Phila- St. Fran- 
Group city Atlanta | more | Chicago nati Detroit | (Decem-| City Long York delphia | Louis 
average ber 1963 = Beach Oakland 
100) 
Indexes (1957-59=100 unless otherwise specified) 
112.9 111.1 113.4 110.6 110.2 111. 0 104. 6 116.5 114.5 115. 3 113.4 113. 6 115.2 
‘ood 113.9 112.4 115.9 114.3 111.0 112.0 106. 6 116.9 112.4 114.5 112.9 117.2 113.6 
Food at home. 112.3 111.8 112.9 114.0 110.0 110.6 106.9 116.2 109.0 111.4 111.2 115.2 110.5 
Cereals and 114.7 108, 8 119.0 115.0 111.1 108. 103.2 118.0 119.3 115.8 110.4 113. 5 112.2 
114.2 115. 2 114.3 114.7 115. 6 115.4 111.2 117.8 105, 0 113.0 110.3 119, 4 112.8 
109. 6 106.7 110.0 107. 9 110. 7 101, 1 118.0 111.1 103. 1 114.6 117.2 109. 5 
121.7 120.4 125.3 121.2 118.6 115. 6 112.3 123. 8 121.7 122. 5 122. 0 122.1 118.8 
101. 3 106. 3 99.5 103. 1 5 98.9 101. 0 104. 8 94. 4 101.0 99. 9 103. 8 97.9 
122. 8 114.7 128.1 116.5 121.2 120. 5 105. 7 119. 7 125. 3 128. 7 122. 9 123. 3 127.2 
— — 111.1 110. 4 111.3 108. 1 105.1 105. 1 106, 2 110.3 117.1 115.2 111.3 108. 2 118.7 
abia 114.1 110.1 113.6 109.5 104.5 105.9 109.3 110.9 123.4 118.7 113.9 109. 0 124.6 
TTSS 110.2 106. 5 Le ee 103.7 98.1 104. 6 e N 100. 5 125.2 
Homeownership. 115.8 111.1 115.2 111.1 104.9 107. 9 112. 6 113.3 127.4 117.8 114.9 109. 3 124.2 
Fuel and utilities. 108. 0 110.7 107.0 105.8 104.3 102.8 99.2 114.3 103. 8 107, 1 106. 4 108. 0 1 
p Oy Lalssacesee 109. 5 105. 0 98. 9 A. (ee 110.9 111.2 1 
108. 1 110.7 101.9 106. 4 106.7 105.1 99.9 116.4 110.9 108. 1 101.9 110.3 107.6 
104.8 108.0 109.5 105. 9 103.9 101.4 101.4 103. 8 104, 7 110. 0 105. 4 106. 9 107.1 
109. 4 109.8 111.4 105.7 110.5 110.1 104.2 113.3 109. 4 111.8 114.3 110.9 113.2 
110.1 110.4 110.2 105. 8 112. 7 107.2 99. 5 115.1 113.2 109. 3 110.4 110.0 
104. 7 101. 0 108. 4 100. 0 102.6 109.7 109.7 108.2 105. 6 9 110.5 107.8 109. 9 
119. 8 121. 3 130. 4 117.5 124.7 120.4 103.2 122.2 117.0 122. 121.8 123.4 117.7 
112.2 110.4 113.6 109. 6 112.5 110.9 98.2 119.3 119.1 109. 8 118.8 115. 5 111.5 
110.7 107. 9 111.1 109. 8 110.8 109. 0 99. 5 117.2 115.0 112,3 114.7 113.9 112.8 
122. 8 124.5 123. 5 109.2 124.7 119.4 92.3 125.9 139. 9 102. 137.3 120.7 102. 
118. 7 110.1 116.0 113.9 117.0 120.9 105, 2 126.6 111.8 123.9 117.3 120.3 118.0 
127.0 123. 7 138.1 133.2 131.8 134.8 107.3 134.3 123.0 130.0 131.0 126,2 130. 4 
112.2 115.4 111.6 112.1 106.8 112.8 102.3 116.0 106.3 109.8 108. 7 117.3 120. 
117.0 115.2 110.0 101. 5 116.1 116. 3 100. 9 128. 7 103. 5 126.3 112.7 122. 0 109. 1 
114.9 110.7 107. 1 107.6 108. 3 13.7 110.5 120. 108. 6 122.2 112.4 114.0 111.9 
Percent changes March 1966 to June 1966 
0.8 0.7 0.8 0.6 10 15 0. 2 1.0 0.7 0.4 0,6 1,3 90.3 
‘ood 0 0 3 —.7 0 6 —.1 2 —.9 —.5 . 4 —. 9 
Food at home — 3 —.5 4 —1.1 3 a —.3 —.3 —1.4 —1. 0 —.2 <2 —1.3 
Cereals and bakery products 1.0 1.1 —.7 -7 1.9 1.5 0 1.2 2.1 8 .8 5 1.0 
poultry, and Hs. —2.3 —2.5 —1. 0 —4.5 —1.1 —2.9 al —2.5 —2 9 —2.0 —.7 —1.8 —2. 3 
C 1.4 1.0 3.1 1. 3 2.7 3.6 1.3 4 al —. 0 8 3.4 3 
Fruits and vegetables 3.7 4.4 7.1 6.4 1.9 6.8 —2. 3 5.4 —.7 1. 9 2.9 3.9 7.3 
Other t home —2.3 —2.6 —3.0 3.4 —1.3 —1.8 —.2 —2.2 —2.8 —3.0 —3.2 —1.7 —2.4 
Food away from home 1. 3 2.0 5 1.1 1.8 2.0 7 1.5 .6 11 1.7 1.5 3 
— Ä RE TSE oie 1.4 1.1 1.0 1.4 1.6 29 .3 1.2 1.6 8 9 12 9 
oS EE SE USS 1.6 1.3 1.2 1. 5 21 3.9 0 1.3 1.8 | 8540 1.4 8 
— SAE OS 3 .8 3 .5 2,4 —.3 1 S| | ER +2 ok 
Homeownership... ...../....---. 20 1.5 1. 2.0 2.8 4.0 2 1.6 24 -9 9 1.7 1.1 
Fuel and utilities 1.3 1.7 1. 25 1.2 1.9 2.2 2.0 21 1. 5 1.2 1.4 2.3 
Fuel oil and . — e — 0 —. 0 —8. 3 31 —2.6 —1.2 Ba) Pe 
Gas and electricity —.1 0 1.3 0 af 0 3 -.1 —.2 0 —.1 0 
Household furnishings and opera- 
ti «8 0 4 5 7 .3 4 5 5 1.1 2 7 
1.1 1.3 5 1.4 0 1.1 1.8 1,0 4 st 1.5 4 
1.0 4.0 1 1.4 1.2 —.3 8 1.3 -3 4 5 4 
8 —1.2 al 1.5 —1.3 2.0 2.9 «8 —.6 3 1.6 5 
2.5 4 2.3 2.8 25 9 2.3 1.5 2.8 2.7 2.5 1.8 
2 2 8 1.2 5 .6 1.8 1.1 0 8 2.7 —1.0 
7 „l .9 1.2 3 4 1. 8 1.1 od 1.0 2.0 —1.0 
6 0 0 5 4.0 2.0 2 0 3 3 2.4 0 
9 1.2 9 5 9 1 9 0 1.3 4 2.0 1.0 
1.4 1.6 1.2 1.1 -9 9 8 2.6 1.0 2.4 1.9 
1.1 1.4 —.2 2.1 2 —1.4 1.7 —1.9 9 A 6.2 8 
Reading and R 3 +7 9 —.4 1.3 —.5 0 —.3 4 2 2 3 
Otner goods and services. 1.0 1.0 ® 8 (9) -5 6 ® 2 1.2 * 
1 See footnote 1, table 2. ‘Not available. 


3 Change from April 1966. 


TABLE 6.—Consumer Price Inder United States and selected areas for urban wage earners and clerical workers, food and its subgroups, 
June 1966 indexes and percent changes from May 1966 


Food at home 
Food away 
from home 


Areal Total food 


Cereals and | Meats, 
Total bakery try, and fish 
products 


Dairy Fruits and | Other foods 
products vegetables at home 


8 


114.7 
128.1 

100.4 128,7 
103.3 109.8 
103.1 116.5 
96.5 121.2 

97.3 119.0 

102.3 107.7 
98.9 120.5 

101.0 105.7 
102.6 122.8 
104.8 119.7 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.—Consumer Price Index— United States and selected areas for urban wage earners and clerical workers, food and its subgroups, 
June 1966 indexes and percent changes from May 1966—Continued 


Food at home 
Food away 


Total food from home 


Cereals and Mona; pani: Dairy Fruitsand | Other foods 
Rene try, and fish products vegetables at home 
produ 


SEINE. NUE LU d 119.3 105. 0 111.1 121.7 94.4 

107.9 113.0 116.5 116.8 101, 6 

—— AN DA 115.8 113.0 103.1 122.5 101.0 
110.4 110.3 114.6 122.0 99. 9 

113.5 6.7 101.1 122.1 99.4 

113.5 119.4 117.2 122.1 103. 8 

112.2 112.8 109. 5 118.8 97.9 

106. 2 116.7 117.8 119.1 99. 7 

108. 9 112.5 112.4 120. 6 108. 2 


m 


owe 


l 
8 . E. . . . 
nene ROR OHO Cre eee 


i ae 


Fr 
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EE o 
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1 See footnote 1, table 2, 


TABLE 7.—Consumer Price Inden U. S. city average for urban wage earners and clerical workers, food items June, 1966 indexes and percent 
changes from selected dates (1957-69=100 unless otherwise specified) 


A N EON EEANN IEEE VOIE N NE U— N — 5 3.5 
. 4.8 
5 5.0 
3 34 
Uh) Ee TA 3 3.2 
+3 3.3 
—.1 <a 
2 6.0 
1.7 29 
3 — 0 8 
8 4.9 
—.4 4.5 
—— —1.4 —1.2 
Layer cake 8 42 
* gia fi 
an 88 ` É 
. — . 8. 0 
Beef and veal... 2.9 
Steak, round. —.9 
Bi 4 —1.5 
Steak, porter! aS 
ip A 
Rib roast A 2 
Chuck roast. K <T 
burg — ee $ 8.3 
reel ver AEA a „ 6.9 
Veal cutlets... st 7.8 
1.9 13.8 
6.3 7.1 
3.6 9.0 
—1.6 17.8 
—1.1 10.8 
—1. 0 23.1 
1.3 18.9 
—.4 11.2 
E E OEREN ENR 4.1 
0 9.4 
—2. z n g 
sausage T i ESR 7 
Salami sausage 1. me ee —.— —1.0 10,5 
~ CTP 2 12.8 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.—Consumer Price Inder U. S. city average for urban 
changes from selected dates (1957-59=100 unless otherwise sp 


e earners and clerical workers 
ecified) — Continued 
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food items June 1966 indexes and percent 


Item or group 


Total food—Continued 
Food at home—Continued 


Shrimp, frozen 1. 
Fish, h or frozen 
Tun canned 


Butter. 
Fruits and vegetables 
hea fruits and vegetables 


Pears, can) 
Grape 


dressing, 
Salad or cooking oil . 
8 


Cola drink 


po 
Potatoes, french fried, frozen 2... 
Baby foods, canned... 
Sweet pickle relish f 
Pretzels 1 


1 December 1963 =100, 
2 April 1960 100. 
3 Not available. 


Unadjusted 


E 


— 
D ο = ο e == neee HOO 


SES SBB S888 BER 


288 


FEFE 


July 1961 =100. 
*Priced only in season. 


Index, June 1966 


3.0 
2.9 
4.0 
3.0 
6.9 
7.5 
5.6 
F E, See 13.2 
. 2.0 
5.4 
5.8 
5 5.1 
5.0 
3.8 
S 0 
10, 6 
6.3 
—3.3 
2724 
13.9 
6.0 
1.4 
; ee ae —7.0 
1.5 
©) 

10.7 
5.9 
—29. 5 
2.8 
222 ai ial 9.4 
3 —17.4 
. 13.2 
x 9.7 
8 r 9.1 
© —35.1 
— —— k -67 
pt = EES -9 —3.2 
k —7.3 
2 4.1 
. 5.5 
5 9.5 
8 2.0 
8 —3.1 
— ema —1.3 
3 4.7 
5 «2 
A 8.3 
—1.0 16.3 
—.2 0 
—1.5 8 
9.8 6.2 
0 1,0 
5 1.4 
| 10.4 
—4 —2.9 
—.2 1.1 
= 1 2 
— 2 —12. 5 

—1. 0 0 
0 0 
3 —.7 
-8 8 
2 — 2 
-6 3.6 
1.2 2.3 
—.1 —1.5 
—.6 —.6 
—.2 —1.4 
—.2 4.6 
5 —6.6 
a | —8,8 
1 —2.6 
-i 3.3 
3 9 


Percent change to June 1966 from 


May 1966 


Unadjusted pa erm d 


June 1965 


adjusted unadjusted 


UNCERTAINTY WILL PLAGUE 
SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM UNLESS 


EXTENSION LEGISLATION PASSED - 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
school milk program is due to expire on 
June 30, 1967. Recently legislation was 
passed in the Senate extending the pro- 
gram for an additional 4 years. Unfor- 
tunately, this legislation has run into a 


jurisdictional hassle in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Because it is part and par- 
cel of a larger bill covering the school 
lunch program as well, the milk program 
extension proposal is before both the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
and the House Agriculture Committee. 
The Education and Labor Committee 
apparently has jurisdiction over the 
lunch program while the Agriculture 


Committee has jurisdiction over the milk 
program. 

I understand that many House Mem- 
bers are not terribly impressed with the 
need for acting on the milk program 
because it does not expire until next 
year. This means that a new Congress 
could initiate and pass legislation ex- 
tending the program in 1967. 
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However, this reasoning overlooks two 
important facts. First, at the beginning 
of a new Congress there are a multi- 
plicity of housekeeping problems which 
make it very difficult to get down to the 
business of considering legislation seri- 
ously in committee, let alone passing it, 
in the first month or two of the new 
Congress. It is very doubtful that a 
school milk bill introduced early in 1967 
could pass both Houses and be signed 
into law by June 30. 

Second, the uncertainty already caused 
by the administration’s earlier proposal 
to slash the program by 80 percent would 
be compounded if Congress refused to 
take action to extend the program this 
year. The result would be a sharp drop- 
off in program participation at the ex- 
pense of the schoolchildren participating 
in the program. 

Consequently, I hope that the House 
will reach an early resolution of its ju- 
risdictional dispute and act with dispatch 
to pass the school milk program exten- 
sion. I am sure that the 67 Senators 
who cosponsored my bill extending the 
milk program share my sentiments. 


HOW TO HELP OUR FELLOW MEN? 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a UPI article which was 
published in the Albany, Ga., Herald on 
July 20, 1966, entitled “How To Help Fel- 
low Men?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To HELP FELLOW MEN? 

New York (UPI) .—Not all New Yorkers re- 
main oblivious to the plight of a fellow 
citizen in distress. 

When Vall Molorni, 41, slipped on a ba- 
mana peel at a subway station Tuesday it 
Was only a matter of minutes before two 
men rushed to his aid. 

As he was lying on the ground in a daze, 
the first man grabbed Molorni’s wristwatch 
and fied. The second man attempted to 
steal his wallet, but was frightened away by 
passers by. 

Finally, help did arrive, and Molorni was 
hospitalized for treatment of injuries re- 
ceived in the fall. 


DISARMAMENT 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, head- 
lines are written to attract attention. 
They are intended to jolt us. And some- 
times they confuse us. We do not read 
the remainder of the article—nor do we 
analyze it for its real meaning. 

Many of us in the Senate are con- 
cerned with international disarmament 
and have sought to support our Gov- 
ernment in meaningful steps toward dis- 
armament and peace. 

We were jolted by some headlines of 
the past week. One read, “Study Finds 
N in Disarmament Plan.“ Another 

“Disarmament Plan of United 
States Unfeasible, Study Panel Says.” 
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Still a third proclaimed, “Disarmament 
Plan of United States Criticized by Panel 
It Financed.” 

It turns out that the study referred to 
was completed some 2 years ago. It 
was a study instigated, instituted, and 
paid for by an Agency created by the 
Congress of the United States—the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

I am informed by the Agency that the 
purpose of the study was to obtain an 
analysis of the basic problems in main- 
taining international peace and security 
that could arise under a treaty on gen- 
eral and complete disarmament. 

Such a study should be made by an 
outside group of scholars who had no 
prior commitment to U.S. disarmament 
proposals. 

Such an outside group was selected in 
the Washington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies. 

Their 2-year-old observations were re- 
cently published by the Washington Cen- 
ter of Foreign Policy Research under the 
title, “The United States in a Disarmed 
World.” 

The current press accounts derive from 
this publication. 

My concern arises from the fear that 
the headlines and the articles might be 
misinterpreted. They might be re- 
garded as casting doubt on the wisdom 
of the repeatedly stated U.S. foreign 
policy objective. 

Such an interpretation would be tragic 
and inaccurate. 

One press account, however, puts the 
issue in better perspective. It was in 
the Washington Sunday Star of July 17, 
in the form of an editorial entitled “Dis- 
armament: The Dream and the Reality.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, and the three news items to which 
I have previously referred, be printed in 
the Record as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, Con- 
gress stated in the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act that: 

An ultimate goal of the United States is 
a world which is free from the scourge of war 
and the dangers and burdens of armaments; 
in which the use of force has been subordi- 
nated to the rule of law; and in which in- 


ternational adjustments to a changing world 
are achieved peacefully. 


Support by the Senate for the long- 
term goal of general and complete dis- 
armament has been expressed by vari- 
ous resolutions and particularly by our 
action giving overwhelming consent to 
the ratification of the limited nuclear 
test ban treaty in 1963. The preamble 
to that treaty again proclaimed our aim 
of “agreement on general and complete 
disarmament under strict international 
control.“ 

The Eisenhower administration pro- 
claimed that goal in 1960 and advanced 
a proposal for general and complete dis- 
armament. Subsequent treaty draft out- 
lines were advanced by the United States 
in 1961 and again in 1962. These drafts 
were designed to serve as a framework 
for discussion of the problems of general 
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disarmament. According to the Dis- 
armament Agency, these drafts have 
been extremely useful in exposing the 
complexity of the problems involved. 
They were not intended to represent a 
fixed and immutable position, but to 
serve as a basis for negotiations and fur- 
ther study that could lead to a solution 
of some of the problems inherent in 
achieving agreement. 

Such an agreement is obviously far in 
the future and current U.S. efforts are 
principally geared toward preventing 
the further spread of nuclear weapons. 
Both the American and Soviet draft 
treaties on general and complete dis- 
armament have served to delineate the 
difficulties in achieving this long-term 
goal. Moreover, our draft has served as 
a good jumping off place for the nego- 
tiation of collateral measures at Geneva. 
Many of these collateral measures, such 
as the test ban and the hot line, have 
been drawn from the stage 1 proposals 
in the draft outline. 

At this point, I would like to note that 
some of the press accounts on the Johns 
Hopkins study stated that the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency declined 
to comment on it. I have been assured 
that this was not the case and that an 
Agency official discussed the matter at 
some length with the author of that par- 
ticular story. As for myself, when I 
queried the Agency, I found no reluctance 
whatever on the part of Agency officials 
to discuss it. 

The U.S. outline of basic provisions of 
a disarmament treaty submitted in 1962 
gives the United States a veto over 
whether it would move from a first stage 
of 30-percent reductions in all major 
armaments to later stages. These later 
stages were quite general, no time period 
even being specified for the last. 

The draft was formulated in this way 
because the Agency was fully aware of 
the profound changes which would have 
to occur in the political environment be- 
fore anything like it could be carried out. 

After the initial sessions of the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference in 1962, the 
Agency felt that it would be valuable for 
the United States to seek an analysis 
from independent and experienced schol- 
ars in order to explore the fundamental 
issues in linking disarmament and inter- 
national peacekeeping. Despite the fact 
that, over a long period of time, dis- 
armament had been linked to arrange- 
ments for maintaining the peace, the 
Agency believed that it would be desir- 
able to have an assessment of the 1962 
draft by a group of qualified and experi- 
enced scholars not immersed in the day- 
to-day execution and advocacy of policy. 

Indeed, I feel that, under its congres- 
sional mandate, the Agency has a duty 
to engage in this type of research. Sec- 
tion 31 of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Act authorized and directed 
the Agency to study, among other things, 
“the national security and foreign policy 
implications of arms control and dis- 
armament proposals upon national se- 
curity and foreign policy” and “methods 
for the maintenance of peace and secu- 
rity during different stages of arms con- 
trol and disarmament.” This study, un- 
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dertaken pursuant to that authority, was, 
like all Agency sponsored research, de- 
signed to explore how our security can 
best be promoted in the arms control 
and reduction field. 

Whether one agrees with the observa- 
tions of the Johns Hopkins panelists or 
not, I would like to make one thing 
abundantly clear. As far as I am con- 
cerned, given the awesome instruments 
of destruction in today’s world, the ulti- 
mate goal of general and complete dis- 
armament must be diligently pursued 
and the problems inherent in achieving 
this future goal must ultimately be 
solved. For if they are not, the conse- 
quences defy the wildest imagination. 
As President Johnson stated in his mes- 
sage to the current session of the 18-Na- 
tion Disarmament Conference: 


The avoidance of war and particularly nu- 
clear war is the central, common concern of 
all mankind. 

My country is dedicated to this end. The 
effort to control, and reduce—and ultimately 
eliminate—modern engines of nuclear de- 
struction is fundamental to our policy. 

There are differences among the members 
of the Conference on Vietnam, but these dif- 
ferences make our common interest in pre- 
venting nuclear spread and curbing the nu- 
clear arms race all the more important to 
pursue. Even while our own Nation is en- 
gaged in necessary resistance to aggression 
in southeast Asia, it must continue to pur- 
sue every avenue for stable peace, both in 
Vietnam and throughout the world. The 
great general effort has no more important 
set of goals than those of disarmament. 


Mr. President, I submit that, despite 
the difficulties and disappointments in- 
volved in the long road ahead, we must 
remain objective but steadfast in our 
quest for general and complete dis- 
armament in a peaceful world. 

Either the world moves sincerely to- 
ward arms control and disarmament—or 
the world detours to its utter destruc- 
tion. 

Exuisrr 1 
From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
July 17, 1966] 
DISARMAMENT: THE DREAM AND THE REALITY 

A book just published by the Johns Hopkins 
Press has stirred up considerable interest 
here as a critique of United States disarma- 
ment policy. It also has attracted atten- 
tion as yet another reminder of how far our 
befuddled and harried world still is from the 
fulfilment of Isaiah’s celebrated prophecy, 
“They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

The book consists of a study, in the form 
of separate essays, completed two years ago 
by a panel of seven distinguished Americans 
associated with the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity’s Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research. The essays, though written 
independently of each other after some 20 
joint meetings over a period of a year, show a 
remarkable unanimity of views. They are 
basically pessimistic as regards the proposals 
that our government has been advocating for 
so long a time at sessions of the 17-nation 
Geneva Conference. 

These proposals, an “Outline of Basic Pro- 
visions of a Treaty of General and Complete 
Disarmament in a Peaceful World,” were 
submitted to Geneva in 1962 with a flourish 
of propagandistic trumpets and a special mes- 
sage from President Kennedy. They call fora 
revolutionary three-stage divestment of 
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military power by every country in the world. 
Stages I and II would be carried out over a 
period of about six years. Establishing ela- 
borate inspection and policing machinery, 
the signatories would (1) suspend the pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons, (2) cut down 
the number of delivery systems for inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, and (3) greatly 
reduce the number of men in their armed 
forces. 

Finally, in the third stage, which presum- 
ably would require several additional years 
for completion, all countries would be 
stripped of their nuclear and other strategic 
weapons. Military forces retained would be 
sufficient only to guarantee domestic order. 
With every nation thus rendered incapa- 
ble of external warfare, the task of main- 
taining international peace and security 
would be turned over to a United Nations 
army so powerful that nobody—not Amer- 
icans, not Russians, not Chinese—would 
dare to challenge it. 

Since its presentation at Geneva four years 
ago, this plan has been the subject of well 
over 250 meetings and millions of words of 
discussion, much of it bitter. But no 
progress has been made toward disarmament. 
One of the great sticking points, of. course, 
has been the unyielding Soviet opposition to 
the kind of verification system without which 
Stages I and II could gravely endanger the 
United States and the free world at large. 
As for Stage ITI, the Johns Hopkins panelists 
made clear their belief that it can have no 
application to anything resembling the world 
today. An international peace force may 
prove an eventual possibility but, in the 
words of former Undersecretary of State Liv- 
ingston Merchant, “the dawn of that day is 
far distant.” 

It is far distant for important reasons. 
There is, in the first place, the fact that a 
proud and powerful nation will not be easily 
persuaded to give up its own military 
strength and submit itself to the sort of 
vaguely conceived international power that 
the American disarmament plan contem- 
plates. And then, should it? Aside from 
whether such a decision is politically pos- 
sible for a country like ours, could it rely 
on a world police force to protect its legiti- 
mate interests and the peace of the world? 
Is not a world police force likely to be 
stymied by the “bad guys” in time of crisis? 
Are not peaceable states, those with no de- 
signs on their neighbors, likely to find there- 
fore that they are the one whose hand has 
been weakened when the great day comes? 

Complete disarmament, therefore, may 
never become a reality. But depite the un- 
realism that has befogged Geneva, there is 
still reason to strive for piecemeal advances 
in the disarmament field. One such advance 
has been the limited test-ban treaty; another 
is the “hot-line” agreement on communica- 
tions between Moscow and Washington. A 
third possibility, however remote, is the 
current effort at Geneva to work out a treaty 
that would ban the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons among nations not now armed with 
them. Some day, we may even get some- 
where with phases I and II of the American 
plan. 

The Geneva conference should keep on try- 
ing for agreement, bit by bit, on what Pres- 
ident Kennedy called “the foremost item on 
the agenda of humanity.” The agenda, in 
all probability, never will be completed. But 
if mankind is ever to breathe easy again—or 
even keep breathing at all—there must be 
progress toward Isaiah's vision. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post July 11, 
1966] 


Strupy FINDS Dancer IN DISARMAMENT PLAN 
(By Lewis Gulick) 

A non-Government research panel said 

yesterday that the U.S. plan for eventual 
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global disarmament is unworkable and pos- 
sibly dangerous. 

An underlying theme in the 129-page study 
is that the scrapping of national armed forces 
in favor of a powerful U.N. Peace Force, as 
envisioned in the final stage of the U.S, 
blueprint, does not provide adequate alter- 
native machinery to protect national inter- 
ests in a troubled world. 

The two-year study of the U.S. plan for 
general and complete disarmament was car- 
ried out by a seven-man panel of experts at 
Johns Hopkins University’s Washington Cen- 
ter of Foreign Policy Research under an 
$87,308 contract with the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

Among the panelists were Livingston T. 
Merchant, former Under Secretary of State 
and still a State Department-Disarmament 
Agency consultant, former State Department 
policy planner Charles Burton Marshall and 
Prof, Arnold Wolfers, director of the Re- 
search Center and consultant to the State 
and Army departments. 


AGENCY DECLINES COMMENT 


A spokesman for the Disarmament Agency 
declined to comment on the study, which 
consists of essays by each of the seven panel- 
ists. 

Other officials of the agency said criticism 
is part of the job of research specialists, and 
added that the U.S. disarmament plan is open 
to revision before such time in the distant 
future as nations really get to the point of 
agreeing to abolish their armies. 

The U.S. proposal was presented to the 
continuing 17-nation disarmament parley at 
Geneva in 1962 partly as a counter to the 
Soviet Union’s widely publicized proposi- 
tion for universal disarmament. 

Under the U.S. plan, balanced arms re- 
duction would proceed by stages. By the 
final phase, Stage Three, means for just and 
peaceful settlement of all international dis- 
putes would be worked out and the U.N. 
Force would be too strong to be challenged 
by national forces. 

Among the comments of the panelists in 
the study, as made public by the Foreign 
Research Center: 

Wolfers—An international peace force con- 
trolled by the U.N. as presently constituted 
“would offer little comfort to the United 
States” in coping with anti-Western sub- 
versive forces and might even side with 
them. P 

TEMPTATION TO STRIKE 

Robert E. Osgood—General disarmament 
would create “a temptation to strike first” by 
nations which figure they could hit even a 
potentially powerful state before it had a 
chance to rearm. 

Paul Y. Hammond—Soviet-American com- 
petition for influence abroad would continue 
in a disarmed world, perhaps including a 
willingness to operate in the “gray area" 
between what is clearly allowed and what is 
banned under a disarmament agreement. 

Laurence W. Martin—Recent disarmament 
plans have not required political solution of 
major existing disputes as a prerequisite. 
“It is unlikely, then, that disarmament can 
be accompanied by an effective ban on 
violence and a wholly defensive system of 
peaceful settlement.” 

Robert Tucker—“If new rules of inter- 
national law, especially against subversion 
and indirect aggression, would have to be 
agreed on before the process of partial dis- 
armament can substantially proceed, the 
prospects for achieving such disarmament 
would be severely impeded.” 

Marshall—“Military forces are an essen- 
tial part of the internal security arrange- 
ments of a state. With military power 
vested in a U.N. force, national governments 
‘would lose a power to assure their survival.” 

Merchant If the process of disarming in 
stages promoted a climate in which existing 
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sourees of tension and conflict would be 
eased, then eventually the world might ap- 
proach a consensus on fundamental prin- 
ciples and values such as would ultimately 
enable the establishment of the ‘irresistible’ 
peace force suggested. However, the dawn 
of that day is far distant.” 


From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 11, 1966] 
DISARMAMENT. PLAN OF U.S, UNFEASIBLE, 
STUDY PANEL Says 


The U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 

Agency has declined to comment on the 
opinion of a research panel that the U.S. 
plan for eventual global disarmament is not 
feasible. 
The agency made public last night a 129- 
page study by the panel that also contends 
the U.S. disarmament plan possibly is dan- 
gerous because it does not provide adequate 
alternative machinery to protect national in- 
terests. 

The U.S. plan calls for eventually replac- 
ing national armed forces with a powerful 
‘U.N. peace force. It was presented to the 
continuing 17-nation disarmament parley at 
Geneva in 1962. 

The two-year study of the U.S. plan was 
conducted by a seven-man panel at Johns 
Hopkins University’s Washington Center of 
Foreign Policy Research under an $87,308 
contract with the Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency. 


PANELISTS LISTED 


Among the panelists were Livingston T. 
Merchant, former undersecretary of state 
and still a State Department disarmament 
agency consultant; former State Department 
policy planner Charles Burton Marshall and 
Prof. Arnold Wolfers, director of the research 
center and consultant to the State Depart- 
ment and the Army. 

The U.S. proposal was presented at Geneva 
partly to counter the Soviet Union’s widely 
publicized proposal for universal disarma- 
ment. 

Under the U.S. plan, balanced arms re- 
duction would proceed by stages. By the 
final phase, stage three, the means for just 
and peaceful settlement of all international 
disputes would be worked out and the U.N. 
force would be too strong to be challenged 
by national forces. 

Among.the comments of the panelists in 
the study: 

Wolfers—An international peace force con- 
trolled by the United Nations as presently 
constituted “would offer little comfort to 
the United States” in coping with anti- 
Western subversive forces and might even 
side with them. 

* . * * © 


{From the New York Times, July 11, 1966] 
DISARMAMENT PLAN OF U.S. Is Criricizep BY 
PANEL Ir FINANCED 


(By John W. Finney) 


_ Wasuincron, July 10.— The Johnson Ad- 
ministration's proposal for general and com- 
piete disarmament has been criticized as un- 
workable and contrary to United States for- 
eign policy interests by a research study per- 
formed for the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

The Government-financed study found 
that the disarmed world contemplated in the 
plan, instead of promoting peace, actually 
could have a destabilizing effect on world 
politics. The objection was also raised that 
American foreign policy interests could be 
jeopardized by reliance on an international 
peace force. 

The criticism was contained in a report 
written after a two-year study by seven asso- 
ciates of the Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research, which is affiliated with the 
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Johns Hopkins University’s School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies. The results of 
the $87,308 project were made public today 
in a book, “The United States in a Disarmed 
World,” published by the Johns Hopkins 
Press. 

POLITICAL IRONY IN REPORT 


There was political irony in the results of 
the research project. Last year Senator J. W. 
FULBRIGHT, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, said it was an example of 
the self-serving and unproductive type of re- 
search being conducted by the Disarmament 
Agency. After defending the research, the 
agency now finds its disarmament plan se- 
verely criticized at its own expense. 

Perhaps to ease the impact of the criticism, 
the introduction of the book says the find- 
ings do not represent the official position of 
the Disarmament Agency and therefore are 
“not a repudiation” of present policy. But 
it does suggest that the report “provides a 
basis for re-examination of that policy.” 

The research contract called for a review 
of the disarmament plan presented by the 
United States to the United Nations in 1962. 
This plan, which still stands as United States 
policy, calls for progressive, balanced dis- 
armament leading eventually to a stage where 
nations would have only enough forces to 
maintain internal order. At the same time, 
a United Nations peace force would be built 
up until it had sufficient strength so that no 
nation could challenge it. 

The study concentrated its criticlsm on 
the final stage contemplated in the plan 
particularly on the dangers of relying on an 
international peace force. The study em- 
phasized the risks and difficulties involved 
in upsetting the traditional military patterns 
in favor of international peace-keeping. 

The book takes the form of separate re- 
ports by seven analysts, the first three deal- 
ing with the American interests that would 
require protection during the disarmament 
process, and the four others evaluating the 
practicability and effectiveness of peace- 
keeping after disarmament is achieved, 

Dr. Arnold Wolfers, former director of the 
Center of Foreign Policy Research, found 
that “a drastically disarmed United States 
might find its interests jeopardized unless it 
enjoyed the protection of an international 
military force.” 

“But if such a force were controlled by the 
United Nations,” he noted, “it would offer 
little comfort to the United States and might 
indeed render the safety of many vulnerable 
American interests more precarious,” 

Dr. Robert E. Osgood, director of the Wash- 
ington Center of Foreign Policy Research, 
and “complete disarmament would be de- 
stabilizing simply because it would legally 
restrict the capacity of governments to ad- 
just their most crucial element of power to 
meet shifts in political interest and foreign 
policy.” 

Paul Y. Hammond of the Rand Corporation 
wrote that, since “great powers will want 
friends the more their ability of exerting 
external pressures on others declines, po- 
litical warfare as the major form of indirect 
aggression will gain in significance.” He 
added that in this area the Soviet Union “en- 
joys the advantage of being freer to take 
initiatives.” 

Laurence W. Martin, professor of interna- 
tional politics at the College of Wales, de- 
clared “It is unlikely that disarmament can 
be accompanied by an effective ban on vio- 
lence” and “would have to coexist with in- 
justice and covert struggle.” 

Robert. Tucker, professor of political sci- 
ence at the Johns Hopkins University, said 
that without the restraints imposed by na- 
tional military force “law in the new inter- 
national environment would have to be given 
a role exceeding in importance that which 
it has been given in national life.” 
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“This would also mean giving a role of 
unprecedented importance to those individ- 
uals who apply and enforce it,” he added. 

Charles Burton Marshall, research associate 
at the Washington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research, noted that “military forces are an 
essential part of the internal security ar- 
rangements of a state” so that “any project 
for general and complete disarmament has 
deep implications for the existence of states 
and for the character of authority within 
them.” 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE—JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the unanimous-consent re- 
quest I am about to make with the ma- 
jority leader, and have his approval. I 
hope I may have the approval of the Sen- 
ate. The request is to speak for such 
time as I need in presenting and explain- 
ing to the Senate a measure in the form 
of a joint resolution which I am about to 
send to the desk, as a solution for the 
national emergency that has been cre- 
ated by the airline strike. Therefore, I 
ask for such time as I may need to ex- 
plain the joint resolution. I shall be 
as brief as possible, but I do not want to 
be limited as to a particular number of 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for how 
many minutes did the Senator from Ore- 
gon ask? 

Mr. MORSE. I asked to speak with- 
out a time limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The Senator from Oregon is 
recognized. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I seek to 
bring up the measure and explain it at 
this time because I think it is important 
that it be considered at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. I think it is of the utmost 
importance to the national welfare that 
this strike be brought to an end at the 
earliest possible hour, consonant with 
protecting the rights of the parties con- 
cerned. I hope my measure will receive 
the prompt consideration which it needs. 

Mr. President, if anyone had ever told 
me, prior to this emergency, that the 
senior Senator from Oregon, out of a 
sense of public duty and responsibility, 
would have introduced the measure I am 
about to introduce, I would have said I 
did not think such a time would come. 
But it has come. 

Each one of us, dedicated to the pro- 
tection of the rights of labor and the 
rights of management, would like to see 
labor and management exercise their 
precious rights of volunteerism upon 
which our economic system is based, and 
which we have recognized. When the 
public interest is involved and is threat- 
ened, then, in my opinion, there is no 
choice left to the people, through their 
representatives, than to proceed in this 
way. 

As I have already said in three state- 
ments I have made on this subject, the 
airline strike presents a strike which is 
vested with the public interest. Because 
it is vested with the public interest, Con- 
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gress has already, through the Railway 
Labor Act, exercised a legislative pre- 
rogative in connection with it. Because 
it is vested with the public interest, the 
Government of the United States regu- 
lates rates. Because it is vested with the 
public interest, the United States has ex- 
pended millions of dollars in the develop- 
ment of the industry, as I pointed out 
the other day, through airports and other 
forms of safety measures. 

The expenditure of taxpayers’ funds 
hes provided facilities that have provided 
work for the workers. Because of this 
public interest, those workers have been 
recipients of more economic advantages 
than they would otherwise have had. As 
a result, they are not underpaid workers. 
Their pay is substantially above the aver- 
age, as far as income of American work- 
ers generally is concerned. 

Mr. President, I could not begin to 
select the words that really describe my 
feelings of pain in offering a measure 
such as this, because I think it is so un- 
necessary for the workers in this indus- 
try to have placed the Congress in the 
position they have placed it. But they 
will have to assume the responsibility for 
that. 

It is because this strike is not a strike 
only against the airlines, but against the 
public interest and public welfare, and in 
a very real sense because of the vital 
interests and rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and obligations of the Federal 
Government to see to it that air trans- 
portation in this country continues un- 
interrupted from the standpoint of our 
national security—and in my judgment 
they have nobody to blame but them- 
selves—that I believe it is necessary for 
Congress to pass legislation of the type I 
now introduce. 

May I say Iam not married to the form 
of this legislation. I am openminded to 
any amendments that may have to be 
made to this legislation; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am perfectly willing to stand on 
this legislation from the first word to the 
last word until it can be shown on the 
record that the legislation needs to be 
modified in any particular. 

Let me say that this is legislation de- 
signed to meet special emergency, an 
emergency that has been created by the 
airline strike; but I want it also to be 
understood, as I introduce this legisla- 
tion, that the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon has advocated, since 1947, a modifi- 
cation of the emergency dispute section 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. I have for 
many years advocated a modification of 
the procedures for the handling of dis- 
putes which develop into national emer- 
gency disputes. That is my record. 

Some of my older colleagues in the 
Senate will recall that in 1947, when I 
was one of those who led the fight 
against adoption of the Taft-Hartley 
law, and voted against it, one of my rea- 
sons for opposing it was the emergency 
dispute provision of the bill. My recol- 
lection now is, and I am only depending 
on memory, but I am sure the record 
will bear me out, that Senator Taft, in 
his colloquy with me at the time, and 
also in discussions with me on the Labor 
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Committee, recognized that it might be 
necessary to modify the emergency dis- 
pute section, but he believed the in- 
stances would be far and few between in 
which the emergency dispute provisions 
would have to be applied, and he thought 
it would be workable. But the Senator 
from Oregon also made it clear at that 
time that he thought the emergency 
dispute section of the Taft-Hartley law 
should be modified. 

I did not feel that we should follow 
that program of postponement. I 
thought we ought to pass a bill at that 
time that had an emergency dispute sec- 
tion in it that was more preferable. 

The introduction of this joint resolu- 
tion today, to meet this specific case, in 
no way lessens my intention to support 
general legislation in this field that will 
be on the books, available in the future 
for any crisis that arises in connection 
with emergency disputes. 

Therefore, I say to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hotianp], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] that 
the proposals they have made are pro- 
posals that I too, think should be among 
those to be considered by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare for general 
legislation on this subject. As they 
know, I have from year to year intro- 
duced my own bill for general legislation 
in this field. I am working on some 
modifications of it now, as far as gen- 
eral legislation is concerned, and will, 
in due course of time, introduce it also. 

But today I offer this joint resolution 
as, I think, a desirable framework of leg- 
islation with which I believe Congress 
now has the clear duty to proceed. Let us 
face it; this matter is at the doorstep of 
Congress. The American people are 
looking to us to take the necessary legis- 
lative action to protect the vested inter- 
ests of the public in air transportation. 

The joint resolution itself—which I 
shall read—really constitutes my speech, 
Mr. President. I have agreed to read it 
on the floor of the Senate, and then sub- 
mit it, urging immediate action by the 
appropriate committee, in the hope that 
the committee can send it back to the 
Senate at the earliest possible hour. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he begins read- 

? 


Mr. MORSE. Les, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator tells us 
that the average pay of the machinists in 
the airline industry is above average. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Could he tell us in 
dollars what it amounts to, and also in 
dollars what is being sought, so that the 
record may be placed in proper perspec- 
tive? 

Mr. MORSE. The average hourly rate 
for airline employees is $3.25 per hour. 
That is for all of them, including the 
ramp men, the people working in the 
pastry department and the commissary, 
the cleaners, the mechanics, and all the 
so-called ground maintenance employees 
covered by the agreement. The average 
hourly wage for all manufacturing indus- 
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tries is $2.70 per hour. The union in this 
dispute is asking for an increase for me- 
chanics from $3.52 per hour to $4.05 per 
hour. The Emergency Board, which I 
chaired, recommended an increase for 
mechanics to $4 per hour. The union has 
rejected that recommendation. 

Mr. John Bruff, to whom I am greatly 
indebted for his assistance as legal coun- 
sel for the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, who has worked closely with 
me on this case, obtained these figures 
from the record of our hearings. The 
figures were supplied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

I have promised to yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I contemplated asking 
the Senator from Oregon to state specifi- 
cally what his bill was intended to do. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall read it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is now 
coming to the point which will answer 
my question. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my legis- 
lation takes the form of a joint resolu- 
tion. As the Senate knows, a joint reso- 
lution, if passed, goes to the White House 
for the signature of the President. 

My joint resolution is as follows: 

SJ. Res. 180 
Joint resolution to provide for the settle- 
ment of the labor dispute currently exist- 
ing between certain air carriers and cer- 
tain of their employees 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Prepresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Congress does hereby find and declare that 
a labor dispute between Eastern Airlines, 
Inc., National Airlines, Inc., Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc,, Trans World Airlines, Inc., and 
United Air Lines, Inc. and certain of their 
employees represented by the International 
Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, a labor organization, threatens es- 
sential transportation services of the Na- 
tion; that it is essential to the national in- 
terest, including the national health, safety 
and defense, that essential transportation 
services be maintained; that all procedures 
for resolving such dispute provided for in 
the Railway Labor Act have been exhausted 
and have not resulted in settlement of the 
dispute, including a report and recommen- 
dations of the Emergency Board No, 166, a 
proffer of arbitration and mediation with the 
parties by the National Mediation Board; 
further, that the efforts of the President 
and Secretary of Labor to settle this dispute 
have been unsuccessful; and that it is de- 
sirable to achieve a settlement of this dis- 
pute in a manner which preserves the free 
collective bargaining method. 

(b) The Congress therefore finds and de- 
clares that emergency measures are essential 
to the settlement of this dispute and to the 
security and continuity of transportation 
services by such carriers. 

PRESIDENTIAL DETERMINATION OF EMERGENCY 


Sec. 2. If the President determines, after 
consultation with appropriate departments 
and agencies of the Government, that the 
labor dispute referred to in the first section 
of this joint resolution, if permitted to con- 
tinue, imperils or threatens to imperil the 
public health and safety of the United States, 
or of any substantial part thereof, or impairs 
or threatens to impair the national defense, 
he shall order the Attorney General to peti- 
tion the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia for the relief authorized 
under section 3. 
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INJUNCTIONS AND APPOINTMENT OF RECEIVER 


Sec. 3. (a) The United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia shall, 
upon petition brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral pursuant to this joint resolution, have 
jurisdiction to hear, consider and render 
judgment on the labor dispute referred to in 
the first section of this joint resolution in 
accordance with the provisions hereof. 

(b) If, in a proceeding held on the basis 
of such a petition, such court determines, on 
the basis of the evidence presented to it in 
such proceeding, that such dispute, if al- 
lowed to continue, imperils or threatens to 
imperil the public health and safety of the 
United States, or of any substantial part 
thereof, or impairs or threatens to impair 
the national defense, such court shall issue 
an order enjoining the parties to such dis- 
pute from calling or continuing any strike 
or lockout during the effective period of such 
order (as provided in subsection (d)) and ap- 
pointing a special receiver to take immediate 
possession, in the name of the United States, 
of the transportation facilities which are the 
subject of such dispute, and to retain pos- 
‘session thereof and to operate the same for 
the effective period of such order, 

(e) In granting an injunction of relief un- 
der this section, the jurisdiction of such 
court sitting in equity shall not be limited by 
the Act entitled “An Act to amend the Judi- 
cial Code, to define and limit the jurisdiction 
of courts sitting in equity, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved March 23, 1932 (29 U.S.C. 
101-115). 

d) Any order granted pursuant to sub- 
section (b) shall be dissolved (1) upon set- 
tlement of the dispute, (2) when such dis- 
pute no longer imperils or threatens to im- 
peril the public health and safety of the 
United States, or of any substantial part 
thereof, or no longer impairs or threatens to 
impair the national defense, or (3) upon the 
expiration of the two-year period which com- 
mences on the date such order is issued. 


OPERATION OF FACILITIES BY RECEIVER 


Sec. 4. (a) Any receiver appointed to oper- 
ate facilities pursuant to an order under sec- 
tion 3 shall operate such facilities by uti- 
lizing, to the fullest extent practicable, exist- 
ing management personnel. During the 
period that such receiver is in charge of such 
facilities, the wages, hours, or other condi- 
tions of employment of personnel involved in 
the labor dispute giving rise to such order 
shall be the same as the wages, hours, or 
other such conditions existing immediately 
prior to the appointment of such receiver, ex- 
cept that such receiver may make such 
changes with respect thereto as are consist- 
ent with the recommendations of the Emer- 
gency Board heretofore appointed with re- 
spect to such dispute pursuant to section 10 
of the Railway Labor Act and as may be 
authorized by the President. 

(b) During the period during which fa- 
cilities are under receivership pursuant to 
this joint resolution, the United States shall 
impound and hold all income received from 
the operation thereof in trust for the pay- 
ment of general operating expenses incurred 
by the United States in the operation of 
such facilities. Any income remaining shall 
be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. In deter- 
mining just compensation to the owners of 
such facilities, due consideration shall be 
given to the fact that the United States took 
possession of such facilities when their op- 
eration had been interrupted by a stoppage 
of work or operations or that a stoppage 
of work or operations was imminent; and 
to the fact that the United States would have 
returned such facilities to their owners at 
any time when an agreement was reached 
settling the issues involved in such stoppage 
of work or operations: Provided, That any 
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increase in wages or other compensation 
or any increase resulting from a change in 
the method of computing wages or other 
compensation which is agreed to retroac- 
tively for the period of government opera- 
tion or any portion of that period shall be 
deemed costs or expenses for such period. 

(c)(1) The President shall appoint a com- 
pensation board to determine the amount 
to be paid as just compensation under this 
section to the owner of any facilities of which 
possession is taken. For the purpose of any 
hearing or inquiry conducted by such board 
the provisions relating to the conduct of 
hearings or inquiries by the Special Airline 
Dispute Board as provided in section 5 are 
hereby made applicable to any such hearing 
or inquiry. The members of such compen- 
sation board shall be appointed and com- 
pensated in like manner as are the members 
of the Special Airline Dispute Board. 

(2) Upon appointing such compensation 
board, the President shall make such provi- 
sion as may be necessary for stenographic, 
clerical, and other assistance and such facili- 
ties, services, and supplies as may be neces- 
sary to enable the compensation board to 
perform its functions. 

(3) The award of the compensation board 
shall be final and binding, unless within 
thirty days after the issuance of such award, 
a party moves to have such award set aside 
or modified in the United States Court of 
Claims in accordance with the rules of such 
Court. 

(d) The fact that facilities are under re- 
ceivership under this joint resolution shall 
in no wise operate to make inapplicable to 
such facilities any State or Federal law con- 
cerning health, safety, security, or employ- 
ment standards, and the receiver operating 
such facilities shall comply with such laws 
as if such facilities were privately operated. 


SPECIAL AIRLINE DISPUTE BOARD 


Sec. 5(a). Upon issuance of a court order 
granting the relief prescribed in section 
8(b), the President shall, at the earliest 
possible date, appoint a Special Airline Dis- 
pute Board to be composed of such number 
of persons as the President may deem de- 
sirable: Provided, however, That no member 
appointed shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of employees 
or any carrier. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the National Mediation 
Board is authorized and directed: (1) to 
compensate the members of the Board at a 
rate not in excess of $100 for each day to- 
gether with necessary travel and subsistence 
expenses, and (2) to provide such services 
and facilities as may be necessary and appro- 
priate in carrying out the purposes of this 
joint resolution. 

(b) Such Board shall have power to con- 
duct investigations and take testimony at 
any place within or without the United 
States. For the purpose of any hearing con- 
ducted by such Board, the provisions of 
sections 9 and 10 (relating to the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of books, 
papers, and documents) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of September 16, 1914, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 49 and 50), are hereby 
made applicable to the powers and duties of 
such Board. 

(e) Upon the appointment of the Board, 
such Board shall promptly hold a public 
hearing of the parties with reference to the 
dispute and shall make and publish a report 
in writing with respect to the dispute which 
shall state the findings, conclusions, and 
decision of the Board on each of the issues 
involved. Such report shall be made within 
sixty days after appointment of the Board, 
except that the President, on good cause 
shown, may extend such period. Such re- 
port shall be filed with the President and 
with the National Mediation Board and shall 
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be made available to the parties and all other 
interested persons. 

Sec. 6. Upon issuance of a court order 
granting the relief prescribed in section 3(b), 
the parties to the dispute shall continue or 
immediately resume collective bargaining 
with respect to all issues raised in the notices 
of August 9, 1965 exchanged by said parties 
and shall exert reasonable efforts to resolve 
such dispute by agreement. The Secretary 
of Labor and the National Mediation Board 
are hereby directed to give all reasonable 
assistance to the parties and to engage in 
mediatory action directed to promoting such 
agreement. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS 

Sec. 7. At the earliest practicable date after 
the termination of any receivership ordered 
pursuant to this joint resolution, the Presi- 
dent shall submit to the Congress a full 
and complete report of the dispute giving 
rise to the ordering of such receivership, the 
management and operation of the facilities 
under receivership, and all pertinent data 
concerning the relationship between the 
parties to the dispute and between such 
parties and the receiver during and at the 
end of such receivership, together with any 
recommendations he may desire to submit to 
the Congress with respect to such dispute or 
with respect to labor disputes in general. 


Before I answer any questions, Mr. 
President, I want to say that in no small 
measure we relied heavily upon the ex- 
perience that I had during World War 
II as a public member of the National 
War Labor Board. In a considerable 
number of the cases, we followed the pro- 
cedure of this bill during the war under 
the no-strike, no-lockout agreement. It 
did become necessary, unfortunately, for 
the Board to recommend to the Presi- 
dent of the United States that it was nec- 
essary to raise the American flag over a 
given industry for a so-called token 
seizure or receivership by the Federal 
Government. 

I want to say that in each and every 
one of those cases I happened to be the 
enforcement and compliance officer of 
the Board, as well as a public member 
of the Board, and it was necessary to re- 
ceive the approval of the President prior 
to the enforcement of any decision of the 
Board. It was my responsibility to ex- 
plain to the President the reasons for the 
requirement of the Government inter- 
vention, 

Let the Recorp show that President 
Roosevelt on not one single occasion ap- 
proved of a Government intervention by 
way of a token seizure until he was com- 
pletely convinced that that action was 
essential from the standpoint of the na- 
tional interest. 

I am also pleased to report that there 
was not a single instance in which the 
Board made such a recommendation that 
the President of the United States, after 
a consideration of the facts that the 
Board presented to him in support of 
their decision, did not comply with the 
decision and order the Government inter- 
vention. 

Mr. President, I do not know of any 
existing evidence that the companies or 
the union concerned suffered any injus- 
tice whatsoever as the result of the Gov- 
ernment’s action, The record is perfect- 
ly clear that it did not take the parties 
very long after the Government inter- 
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vention to proceed to come to a volun- 
tary agreement between themselves. 

Let me make it clear that, under the 
War Labor Board procedure, it was not 
necessary to go to court. The recognized 
war powers of the President were suf- 
ficient for the President to act as Com- 
mander in Chief in time of war and 
authorize the taking of that action on 
two main grounds: One, that the no- 
strike, no-lockout agreement entered 
into by the parties in each case, and their 
pledge to the United States, which or- 
ganized labor and American industry 
through the industry representatives had 
made, vested in the President the author- 
ity to see to it that his no-strike, no- 
lockout agreement was maintained. 

The President recognized, as did the 
Board, that the first time any union or 
any company was permitted to violate 
the no-strike, no-lockout agreement by 
defying a decision of the Board, then 
the no-strike, no-lockout agreement pro- 
vision was dead. Furthermore, it was 
not necessary to go to the courts because, 
as I said, the President, exercising his 
war powers, obviously had the authority 
as Commander in Chief to raise the 
American flag over any plant that 
sought, in effect, to interfere with the 
war effort, whether it was on the part of 
management or union. 

The two situations are not parallel in 
every respect, but they certainly are 
analogous. In this instance, an addi- 
tional precaution has been mentioned 
concerning the court procedure. That 
has been provided for in my proposed 
legislation. 

I close my comment by saying that I 
am satisfied that the national interest 
called for some such action on the part 
of the Congress of the United States. We 
cannot continue to occupy these seats, 
Mr. President, and permit this strike that 
does such great damage to the national 
interest to continue. We have a duty to 
work out legislation that, under all the 
circumstances, is as fair to the disputants 
as we can be fair under these circum- 
stances. But this measure places the 
public interest first. It is certainly the 
paramount interest in an industry regu- 
lated by the Government, because it is 
vested with the public interest. 

Mr. President, may I say, properly us- 
ing the words when I make the state- 
ment, that it makes me sad to find that 
we have come to a situation in America 
in which such legislation should be in- 
troduced. But that is my responsibility, 
as I see my responsibility. I am satis- 
fied that such legislation, similar in 
form to that which I have introduced, 
should be passed. If it is passed, I have 
no doubt that soon following its appli- 
cation, the parties will proceed to do 
what they should have done in the first 
place: Exercising their precious right 
of volunteerism under that great eco- 
nomic freedom of collective bargaining 
which is theirs—and which makes them 
free employers and free workers, when 
all is said and done—they will sit down 
around the bargaining table and enter 
into a fair agreement. But it will not 
be a fair agreement if it is an agree- 
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ment by which economic force. or the 
threat of economic force, brings to an 
end inflationary control in this country. 

The public has a vital interest, also, 
in seeing that we do not blow the lid 
off the money value of this country, in 
a time of national crisis, by letting any 
segment of the economy, be it labor or 
industry, follow a course of action that 
amounts, in effect, to exploiting the 
economic welfare of the American peo- 
ple. 

That is a basic issue with the senior 
Senator from Oregon, and that is why 
I close with this plea on my lips: We 
cannot tarry any longer. We must pass 
legislation. I offer the joint resolution 
as a framework of legislation, with what- 
ever modifications Congress in its 
wisdom believes should be adopted, to 
form a basis with which to start. 

I will take a question from the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Oregon understands that about 2 weeks 
ago I introduced a bill calling for 
compulsory arbitration after all the 
present provisions of the Federal law had 
been complied with in trying to reach 
an adjustment, and that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs] also filed 
a bill which, seemingly, in substance, is 
identical to the one just discussed. 
However, I wish to ask a few questions 
about the pending «measure. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to take 
them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have not had a 
chance to study it, but my recollection, 
on the basis of what I have heard, is 
that the joint resolution contains a pro- 
vision that the judge before whom the 
matter is pending shall ipso facto dis- 
solve the receivership when the issues are 
resolved by the parties. 

Mr. MORSE. That is in essence the 
provision. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Secondly, he shall 
dissolve the receivership if and when it 
appears that the national interest is no 
longer challenged and affected. 

Mr.MORSE. That is in it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Thirdly, the receiver- 
ship shall automatically be dissolved at 
the end of 2 years. 

Mr. MORSE. That is in it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does that mean that 
at the end of 2 years, whether or not 
the issues have been resolved, the re- 
ceivership would come to an end? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, that is what it 
means, but I am not at all concerned 
about that; because as we would ap- 
proach that period of time, Congress 
would be sitting, in order to take what- 
ever other action would be necessary in 
the event that that unbelievable emer- 
gency should develop. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is what I be- 
lieved the Senator had in mind. 

Mr. MORSE. I also say that it is im- 
portant that the carriers, as well as the 
union, know that this is not a legisla- 
tive device for national ownership of the 
airlines of this country. In this country 
there are some people who are not de- 
fenders of the private enterprise system, 
as are the Senator from Ohio and the 
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Senator from Oregon; and although we 
may be poles apart in some points of 
political philosophy, I believe the Sen- 
ator from Ohio knows that we both are 
together on the fact that political free- 
dom cannot be maintained in this coun- 
try if there is a nationalization of Amer- 
ican industry. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I agree thoroughly. 

Now I come to a second subject which 
I would like to explore. The receiver ap- 
pointed by the judge shall have the power 
to make wage adjustments in accord- 
ance with and within the recommenda- 
tions made by the President’s Emergency 
Board, of which the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] was the Chairman. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
I believe that is equitable and fair. I 
had pondered this for a long time. I be- 
lieve the provision is equitable and fair, 
because the carriers have already agreed 
to go along with those recommendations. 
They consider them acceptable. They 
would have had the lesser amount if they 
were writing the report, and the union 
would have had a larger amount if they 
were writing the report. However, in 
their collective bargining, the carriers 
have agreed to make some further ad- 
justments. 

In my opinion, we should stop with 
the report of the Emergency Board; be- 
cause further negotiations between the 
parties should still be made available, 
and I do not believe it would be fair or 
right for Congress to say we would in- 
corporate in the wage structure any bar- 
gaining offers that the carriers had made 
to date because a settlement had not been 
reached. 

Therefore, I believe that the table 
should be cleared of any tentative sug- 
gestions on either side, and that a stop 
should be made with the recommenda- 
tions of the Emergency Board; and then, 
after the resolution becomes applicable, 
the parties should start their negotia- 
tions all over. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The right of the re- 
ceiver to make adjustments within the 
recommendations of the Emergency 
Board would be discretionary? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Now I put this ques- 
tion: The Emergency Board recom- 
oe adjustments totaling $76 mil- 

on? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The companies sub- 
e said they would go to $78 mil- 

on 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What was the total 
amount that was asked by the unions? 

Mr. MORSE. Although I cannot state 
an exact figure, if you include the cost 
of union demands on work rule changes 
the original demand could be as much as 
$130 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the receiver, in his 
discretion, were to put into effect the $76 
million adjustment, the gap is left be- 
tween $76 million and $130 million, which 
would be $54 million. In other words, 
they would get the $76 million, and then 
the argument would be about the addi- 
tional $54 million. My question is this: 
Does that not demonstrate a danger in 
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this provision that the receiver may, in 
his discretion, put into effect the adjust- 
ment? 

Mr. MORSE. No, I think not. In the 
realities of labor cases, I do not believe 
that that danger exists, because the 
President has to concur. The proposed 
measure contains the Presidential check. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Turning to another 
subject: Am I correct in my recollection 
that the proposed measure provides that 
retroactivity may be adopted? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If retroactivity would 
be allowable under the joint resolution, 
would not that constitute an inducement 
for the labor unions to continue the dis- 
pute, to keep the company in operation, 
out of the hands of the owners, knowing 
that in the end they could obtain a retro- 
active order making the increase pay- 
able for 1 year back, or whatever it 
might be? 

Mr. MORSE. They would not be 
guaranteed retroactivity. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that. 

Mr. MORSE. It may be ancillary, but 
the Senator has raised the point. Let me 
say this about retroactivity in this case. 
The Emergency Board is not in any way 
limited to a time period. The union 
sought retroactivity. 

I point out that almost invariably 
when parties to a dispute follow legisla- 
tive procedure—in other words they can 
strike at any time and they do not strike 
at any time. We are going to let the 
procedure work. They get retroactivity 
in the final settlement. That is very 
common. But the time factor is impor- 
tant. There are a great many factors 
involved in this case. 

The Board unanimously decided it 
would recommend retroactivity back to 
January 1, 1966, but that it would pro- 
vide for a contract duration of 42 months 
instead of 36 months. The Board could 
have denied retroactivity—I mean the- 
oretically could have denied retroactiv- 
ity—but could not have justified a denial 
on the basis of the case made by the 
parties. 

The most surprising people in the case 
would have been the carriers if the Board 
had not recommended retroactivity. If 
the Senator would read the transcript of 
the case it would strike him as perfectly 
clear that although they made an argu- 
ment against retroactivity they recog- 
nized they were making a losing argu- 
ment because they did not have a good 
case against it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator will un- 
derstand that I am trying to uncover 
what may be some weaknesses; at least 
they appear to be weaknesses in my mind 
for the time being. 

I think that the measure provides that 
a Board shall be created. How many 
members would be on that Board? 

Mr. MORSE. It is up to the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And that Board 

Mr. MORSE. It shall have no con- 
nection with industry or labor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And that Board 
must make its findings or recommenda- 
tions 
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Mr. MORSE. May I make the 
record as perfect as I can. 

The members of the Board shall have 
no connection with the industry involved 
or the union involved. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the Board 
makes its investigations, takes testimony, 
and at the end of 60 days must make a 
recommendation? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct; make a 
report to the President and the National 
Mediation Board which includes a rec- 
ommendation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The recommenda- 
tion, however, is not what would be called 
a binding effective disposition. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. After the recommen- 
dation is made, the parties then resume 
their negotiation and attempt to build a 
settlement upon the recommendation. 

Mr.MORSE. Not only that, but nego- 
tiating all the time, from the time the 
Board is appointed, it would be my hope 
to get the case settled so the Board would 
never have to file a report. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
for answering the questions as he did. 

I appreciate the fact that there is a 
sort of coordinated activity here to evolve 
some program to present this challenge 
to the Nation's authorities, and this 
would have an impact on them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall not question the 
Senator in detail about his measure be- 
cause I am the ranking member of the 
Subcommittee on Labor, and I will have 
an opportunity to work out the details of 
the joint resolution. 

Iam pleased and honored that the Sen- 
ator adopted the receivership tech- 
nique—which I think is essential in this 
situation and a rather new procedure 
which is embodied in my bill, S. 2797, and 
which I had hoped to introduce into the 
labor field in connection with strikes in 
regulated industries. 

I am extremely pleased that in adopt- 
ing this technique in the measure it has 
been given this most weighty considera- 
tion by probably the most experienced 
labor man in the Senate. 

The Senator signals the fact that there 
is here a great default. It will be re- 
membered that in the firemen’s and 
enginemen’s dispute, the President rec- 
ommended that we act. To get action 
here and get the priority which this de- 
serves, there is needed some recomi..en- 
dation of the President. I think the rec- 
ommendation is due. I am rather sad 
and I deplore the fact that it is not here 
and that the President seemingly is still 
stumbling around with this matter on the 
theory that he is still thinking over the 
kind of remedy that there should be. 

The Senator from Oregon is one Sen- 
ator, without the machinery of the De- 
partment of Labor, but working on a 
couple of bills introduced from his own 
experience, who has come up with a 
measure which would provide an ade- 
quate pattern—and I shall not go into 
detail now—for dealing with this dis- 
pute. 
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I use this time to express the hope that 
what the Senator has done will stimu- 
late the President to take more of a hand 
in the dispute and settle it himself, as 
he has done before, although I deprecate 
the need for Presidential intervention 
and the absence of more adequate legis- 
lation on the books. 

The strike is on, and the long pro- 
cedure of committee hearings, markups, 
and statements will put this matter far 
beyond the time when the parties will 
settle it, to the great disadvantage of 
the country. This matter needs urgent 
and immediate action. 

I feel honored and privileged by what 
the Senator has done. I think that the 
model which the Senator gives—and it is 
based largely on my bill S. 2797—is the 
right thing. I hope that it provides the 
necessary stimulus so that at long last 
this dispute may be settled and that the 
President will step in and settle it, or 
tell Congress that he wants legislation. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator on so many things—not only on 
labor, but also on education—I am sure 
that he will appreciate the fact that I 
have the duty to take exception to his 
views when we are not in agreement. I 
have never hesitated to do that either. 

I take exception to the view of the 
Senator that the President has not car- 
ried out his responsibility in regard to 
this case. I am not in a position to say 
to the Senator from New York on the 
floor of the Senate—to discuss some of 
the things I know about the leadership 
that the President has given in this case. 
But I have no criticism of the President’s 
course of action in this case. He has 
carried out his responsibilities under the 
act and worked closely with the Emer- 
gency Board. 

I am sure that—and I have to be so 
careful in carrying out my responsibil- 
ities, which are privileged in this mat- 
ter—I am not going to say what I started 
to say. 

I want the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits] to know that I think the 
President has been of great help in con- 
nection with this case. When we pass 
legislation and the President signs it, 
with all of the authority given to the 
President in this case, I think he will 
have completely complied with his re- 
sponsibilities. I know that he can fol- 
low another course of action. But after 
all, the President has the responsibility 
of exercising his wisdom as to how best 
to get this case settled, and in my judg- 
ment, this is the best way to doit. That 
is a matter of judgment. I do not think 
the President is making a mistake in 
judgment. 

I have great respect for the view of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs], 
but I think it is rather significant that 
the Senator from Oregon would be 
standing on the floor of the Senate today 
and completely underwriting the policy 
that the President followed, because in 
my relations with the President, as with 
the Senator from New York, when I find 
myself in disagreement, I never hesitate 
to express that disagreement. 

In this case, the history of this case 
will show after it is all settled and infor- 
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mation then becomes known as to the 
fine leadership of the President in this 
case, that he was right and those who 
thought he should follow a different pro- 
cedure were wrong. 

That is the only thing I am going to 
say, except that I plead with the Senator 
from New York with respect to his view 
as to what should have been done and 
was not done. 

We have this problem and we should 
go ahead as Senators to get legislation— 
whether it is this legislation or modified 
legislation—passed immediately. As far 
as I am concerned I say to my distin- 
guished majority leader that I think this 
must have the most urgent emergency 
ratings. 

If we can get immediate action, we 
should get that immediate action even 
if we have to meet again in session to- 
morrow. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am not criticizing the 
President. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I have given that im- 
plication, I apologize. I have no desire 
to be critical of the President. Lord 
knows, he is carrying the weight of Atlas 
on his shoulders. I am only saying that 
this dispute, in the judgment of the 
principal expert in the Senate, is ready 
for legislation. That is what the Sena- 
tor has signaled here today. I think that 
the way to get legislation, if the issue is 
ready for it, is for the President to ask 
for it, as he did in the firemen’s and 
enginemen’s dispute. 

The Senator may exhort the majority 
leader, and he may exhort the committee. 
At most, that goes only for the Senate. 
There is still the House of Representa- 
tives. But when the President says that 
this dispute is ready for congressional 
action, that is the signal, then, that Con- 
gress has got to act. And it will—as it 
did before—in a short period of days. 

I hope that the President will doit. I 
want him to doit. I will cheer and ap- 
plaud him if he does. I am not criti- 
cizing him at all. If I gave that impres- 
sion, I am terribly sorry. 

Mr. MORSE. If what I said gave that 
false impression in the view of the Sena- 
tor from New York, then I am sorry, too. 
I am not saying the Senator is criticizing 
the President. I only sought to make 
clear that the Senator thought this pro- 
cedure should be followed in order to get 
legislation introduced and reinforced. 
But at least, as I interpret his remarks at 
the press conference the other day, the 
President left no room for doubt that he 
thought this case was one which should 
be settled immediately. He certainly was 
not indicating that he would not welcome 
a course of action which in the wisdom 
of Congress it should follow. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me express the hope 
that the President will throw his prestige 
behind the fact that Congress should now 
act, that the dispute is ready for congres- 
sional action. That is the normal pat- 
tern in a matter of this kind. It was 
followed before and I believe it should be 
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followed now. I thank my colleague, the 
Senator from Oregon. I will cooperate 
to the full. I am glad to sit tomorrow, 
or any other day or night, in committee 
or out of committee, or on the floor of 
the Senate, in order to get the job done. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want to preface my 
questioning with a short statement, 
merely to reiterate for the Recorp that I 
believe the Senator from Oregon speaks 
today as a friend of labor. He has that 
reputation. He has always acted in that 
spirit. I remember principally, because 
I was Senator in charge of the previous 
resolution in connection with the rail- 
road strike, which has been mentioned 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I should like to recapitulate, merely for 
purposes of clarification, to try to dis- 
cover whether the Senator from Oregon 
agrees with me. 

In essence, the measure would in no 
way do violence to the whole philosophy 
of collective bargaining? 

Mr. MORSE. I think 
strengthen it. 

Mr. PASTORE. In no way would the 
measure suggest nor institute any com- 
pulsory arbitration? 

Mr.MORSE. Not at all. 

Mr. PASTORE. At best, all that the 
measure intends to do, where the public 
interest is determined to be paramount 
in a nationwide strike, would be to act as 
an instrument to prevent a strike or to 
get an industry refunctioning where a 
strike has been declared? 

Mr. MORSE. That would be the sole 
purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. PASTORE. At best, all the meas- 
ure would provide would be for a cooling 
off period of 2 years? 

Mr.MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I compliment the 
Senator from Oregon on coming forward 
with a solution which is certainly worthy 
of consideration. I hope that he will 
have better luck than I have had over a 
period of years in getting the appropriate 
Senate committee to consider my resolu- 
tions. I think that while we are talking 
about the delay on the part of the execu- 
tive branch, we might as well admit that 
the legislative branch has also delayed 
over a period of years, because we had 
notice in 1959, when we had a serious 
strike of pilots and later of engineers, as 
I recall, that here was a field in which a 
strike would operate to seriously incon- 
venience the public, to seriously affect 
the public interest and the public wel- 
fare—even the national defense. Since 
that time, our committee has had various 
bills before it, but has never been willing 
to hold a hearing. I hope that the dis- 
tinguished Senator will have better luck 
from the committee than I have had in 
connection with my repeated attempts 
since 1959 to get a hearing, during which 
time I have asked repeatedly for a hear- 
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ing but up to this time I have never been 
successful. 

Does the Senator agree with me that 
a hearing is long past due on the part of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I do, Let me say 
that after we dispose of this emergency, 
involving this emergency legislation, I 
think that we should also proceed to con- 
duct hearings on general legislation gov- 
erning emergency disputes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I want next to comment on the situation 
insofar as the executive branch is con- 
cerned. I have already said that I think 
the legislative branch is seriously behind 
in dealing with this important question 
and that we should accept the respon- 
sibility which is ours and let the blame 
fall where it may. It certainly is our 
joint responsibility in Congress for not 
having dealt effectively with this problem 
long, long ago. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree with 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Now, next, I come to the question of 
the exchange between the President and 
certain members o? the press in the Pres- 
ident’s press conference of day before 
yesterday. 

Mr. Ted Knap, of Scripps-Howard, 
asked the President this question, which 
I would ask the Senator from Oregon to 
allow me to read into the RECORD: 

Mr. President, recalling your State of the 
Union promise to seek legislation to deal with 
strikes that threaten irreparable damage to 
the national interest, do you still plan to ask 
for such legislation, and might this include 
compulsory arbitration in something like the 
airline strike? 


That was the question of Mr. Knap as 
reported in the press, and I have no doubt 
that it was correctly reported. 

The answer of the President, as re- 
ported in the press, was in the following 
words: 


We have had Administration people work- 
ing on possible proposals to submit to the 
Congress that could be used in cases of emer- 
gencies that vitally affect the public interest. 

I must frankly say to you that up to this 
point we have been unsuccesfsul in getting 
legislation that the Secretary of Labor and 
the other Members of my Cabinet felt ac- 
ceptable, and that we felt would have any 
chance of passage in the Congress. 

We are still searching for an answer. We 
would like to find a solution that could be 
embraced by the Administration, manage- 
ment, labor, and the Congress. But up to 
this point we have been quite unsuccessful. 


That does not look like fast progress 
I oane made, even by the executive, does 

Mr. MORSE. I answer that question 
by saying that I think the best way we 
can help the President now is just to go 
ahead and start some hearings on the 
legislation which has been introduced, 
and then the Senator knows what the 
policy of the executive branch will be. It 
will send up its reports on the various 
pieces of legislation and, I am sure, will 
recommend whatever steps it thinks 
would be wise in order to conform to 
wis the administration thinks will be a 
air bill. 
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I do not think that the President’s 
statement is any indication at all that he 
is not deeply concerned about this prob- 
lem. He is working on it. There is an- 
other part of that press conference where 
another question was asked the Presi- 
dent in regard to the airlines dispute it- 
self, which I think indicates also the very 
clear implication that I think we should 
move ahead to get this dispute settled. 
But, I repeat, I do not think that we 
should try to put words in the President’s 
mouth as to what we think he might have 
said in order to coincide with our views 
as to what we think the President should 
say. But I am not hedging on it. Iam 
simply saying that I think the President 
has been frank about this situation and 
we owe it to him to enact some legislation 
and give him an opportunity to sign it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have already said 
that the legislative branch has a direct 
responsibility. Whether the President 
grants that he has such responsibility or 
leaves it up to us is a different question. 

Since the Senator has mentioned the 
other question which was asked of the 
President, I wonder whether the Senator 
would allow me to read into the Recorp 
the other question and the answer which 
the President made? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish the Senator 
would. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The other question 
was asked, according to the press re- 
ports, by Garnett Horner, of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, in these words: 

Mr. President, do you contemplate any 
further action in the airline strike? 


Again I am quoting from the press, 
and I assume that this is correctly quot- 
ing the President. 

The President replied: 


Yes, Secretary Wirtz has made a state- 
ment, a rather strong statement, within the 
hour in connection with that controversy. 
The President has followed the law, We 
have taken every legal step that we could. 
We appointed and convened a very fair and 
judicious board of distinguished Americans 
who heard testimony that runs into the 
hundreds of pages, who made proper recom- 
mendations and drew appropriate conclu- 
sions, and submitted them to the President. 

My advisers examined those recommenda- 
tions, and I, as President of this country, 
urged both labor and management to follow 
the Board’s recommendations, 

The Board recommended that the airlines 
pay approximately an additional $76 million 
in increased wages and benefits. 

After some consideration, the management 
agreed to the Board’s recommendations, but 
the union representatives refused. 

We have no legal remedies left to us in the 

t. We have done all we can do 
under the law. We are continuing to per- 
suade management and labor people to con- 
tinue their discussions. We are hopeful that 
they will continue those discussions and 
work around the clock, because the people 
of this country deserve to be served. 

While we have no law that can force these 
men to go back to work, I think the patience 
of the American people is being tried. Al- 
though the Government has done everything 
it can to keep the mail moving, to serve 
the needs of defense, the time has come when 
a settlement is indicated. We would hope 
that the parties would continue to bargain 
until a decision is reached. 
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Was that the other question and an- 
swer to which the Senator has just 
referred? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. If the Senator 
will take into account the circumstances, 
I think the implication is quite clear that 
the parties understood that the Presi- 
dent was insisting that there be an early 
settlement, and it was really something 
that the President felt he could not al- 
low to continue indefinitely. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree with the 
Senator. I think that is a fair inter- 
pretation of the statement. 

I should like to ask next what in the 
opinion of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon is the time factor involved, 
assuming the Senate was able to pass 
tomorrow—which it is not, but assuming 
it was able to pass—the piece of legisla- 
tion offered by the Senator from Oregon 
as the most appropriate one that the 
subcommittee thought should be passed 
on the subject. What would be the time 
factor that would exist before the air- 
lines could be brought back into opera- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall answer specific- 
ally the question, but before I give my 
estimate of the time, let me say to the 
Senator from Florida I think the in- 
troduction of the proposed legislation 
and the record that has been made by 
our colloquy this morning will leave no 
room for doubt in the minds of the lead- 
ers of the carriers and the union that 
legislation will be passed to end the 
strike. I am hopeful the record made 
here this morning will be conducive to 
an early end of the strike, making it 
unnecessary to pass the legislation in the 
first part of next week. 

I want to say most respectfully to the 
leaders of the carriers and the unions 
that wisdom and good judgment on their 
part, in my opinion, call for a return to 
work and a giving of assurances that 
they will work out their differences by 
negotiations which would make it un- 
necessary for the passage of the legisla- 
tion. But there must be no letup by 
the Congress. I want to emphasize that. 

I want to say to the majority leader 
and the minority leader that I think 
every effort should be made to proceed 
with prompt hearings on the issue and 
on the various bills that have been intro- 
duced. I think the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is under an obliga- 
tion to bring to the floor of the Senate, 
at the earliest possible hour—and I do 
not think it would be too long—proposed 
legislation as +o the strike. I think cer- 
tainly legislation ought to be passed and 
the case made to the Congress for im- 
plementation within the period of the 
next week. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon for his estimate of the time 
that would be involved. I assume that 
the Senator would not care to make an 
estimate of the time that would be in- 
volved in considering the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MORSE. I would have to yield to 
the Senator from Florida for that answer, 
because I should think he would have 
had more experience with the subject 
than the Senator from Oregon. How- 
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ever, I just cannot imagine Congress fail- 
ing to pass the proposed legislation by 
late next Tuesday or early Wednesday 
morning. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly hope the 
Senator’s estimate is correct. I must 
say, however, that I am not as en- 
couraged as he is as to the early passage 
of legislation. 

Mr. MORSE. The eyes of millions of 
Americans will now be focused on Con- 
gress, to see whether Congress will live 
up to its responsibilities to those Amer- 
icans. Congress has no other choice. I 
du not believe there is any desire in Con- 
gress to make any other choice. Con- 
gress now knows, as the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] stated a few mo- 
ments ago, and as the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] also pointed 
out, that the responsibility is clearly ours. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My reason for stat- 
ing that I am not encouraged to think 
that we shall have any such speedy ac- 
tion from the committee is based on a 
letter I received from the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
the chairman of the subcommittee. I 
wrote to him a week or 10 days ago, re- 
questing an early hearing on the whole 
subject, including a hearing on the bill 
I introduced, S. 210, which I have dis- 
cussed at some length in the RECORD 
heretofore. 

On Thursday, July 21, I received a re- 
ply from Senator YarsoroucGH, in which 
he said that executive meetings of the 
subcommittee had prevented him from 
forming any definite conclusions as to 
what schedule of hearings could be set 
during the remainder of the session. 
“The remainder of the session” are the 
words he used. 

Senator YARBOROUGH went on to say 
that he is somewhat familiar with the 
problem involved in legislation of this 
type and the difficulty of attempting to 
write prudent legislation under the con- 
ditions of haste and urgency then pres- 
ent; however, he would be studying my 
bill, S. 210, and related proposals so that 
a definite schedule for subcommittee 
study of this subject could be set. I 
am hopeful, in view of the statements 
made by the President on July 20, 
during his press conference, that Senator 
YARBOROUGH will move more quickly than 
his letter indicated, because I thoroughly 
agree with the Senator from Oregon that 
this is an emergency matter, in which 
the speediest sort of action that is pos- 
sible, without using undue haste, and 
using good judgment, is desired under 
the conditions now existing. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no right to speak 
for the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], but I serve under his leader- 
ship as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Labor of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare; and he and I serve to- 
gether under the leadership of that in- 
comparable Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt]. In the absence of the Senator 
from Texas, I think I should say that it 
seems to me that, in all probability, he 
would say that his letter referred primar- 
ily to proposed legislation of a general 
nature for the amendment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in regard to emergency dis- 
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putes in general, not to this specific 
emergency. But be that as it may, he is 
now confronted with special legislation 
to meet a special emergency. Also, I 
think he will realize that a point has now 
been reached in the dispute where every- 
thing else must be set aside, and that 
we must now move to give attention to 
the national interest that is involved in 
the dispute. 

I fully expect the Senator from Texas 
to say, when he reads the remarks I am 
now making, that I have made an ap- 
propriate interpretation of his intention 
and his motives. I have no doubt that 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Labor, on the basis of the record that 
has been made this morning, will proceed 
not only without delay, but with deliber- 
ate haste, to call meetings, if the subject 
is to be handled by the subcommittee, 
although I believe it should be handled 
by the full committee. I do not think 
we should waste the time it would take 
to have the joint resolution considered 
first by the subcommittee and then by 
the full committee; it should be handled 
by the full committee immediately. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly share the feeling that immediate 
action is necessary. 

I should say for the Record, however, 
that I wrote to the distinguished chair- 
man of the full committee, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] at the same 
time that I wrote to Senator YARBOROUGH, 
and I received from him a letter stating 
he had referred the matter to the Labor 
Subcommittee, and he was asking Sen- 
ator YARBOROUGH to review the matter 
immediately to see what could be done in 
the situation. 

Mr. MORSE. Again, I cannot speak 
for the full committee or its chairman, 
Senator HILL, but I think the situation 
is somewhat different from what it was 
at the time he received the letter from 
the Senator from Florida. 

He, too, is now presented with specific 
legislation to meet a specific emergency; 
and I would that he were here to speak 
for himself. But I take the liberty of at 
least saying what I think he would say, 
and that is that the circumstances are 
now different, and with this emergency 
need facing the situation, it will be give 
immediate priority. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator, 
and I sincerely hope that both the chair- 
man of the full committee and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee will feel the 
urgency of this situation as deeply as 
does my friend, the Senator from Oregon. 

I wish to ask the Senator one further 
question. Does he not think the one 
thing which would bring this matter to 
an immediate head and focus, to insist 
upon and require immediate action, 
would be a message from the President 
either approving any legislation now of- 
fered, or suggesting legislation of his 
own, because of the seriousness of the 
national emergency? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator’s question 
really places me in the position of speak- 
3 the President, and I never do 

I say to the Senator from Florida, let 
us wait and see what the President says 
about the proposed legislation. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The last word that 
the Senator from Florida has on the 
President’s attitude is the two quotations 
in his press conference of day before 
yesterday. They did not seem to me to 
offer any immediate action from the 
Executive. 

Mr. MORSE. I thought they were very 
pregnant statements. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Well, the Senator’s 
idea of pregnancy may differ from that 
of the Senator from Florida. I thought, 
in view of the statement made in the 
state of the Union message in January, 
considering the time elapsed since then 
and the more than 2 weeks that have 
elapsed during this strike, that the state- 
ments were at most only a little bit 
pregnant, if at all. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the beginning. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 180) to 
provide for the settlement of the labor 
dispute currently existing between cer- 
tain air carriers and certain of their em- 
ployees, introduced by Mr. MoRsE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] has a conference 
report to file, which is privileged. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs! 
wishes to speak for 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of the dis- 
position of the conference report and 
the 10 minutes which the Senator from 
New York will request, that morning 
business be concluded and the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. I 
further ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Virginia may also speak 
for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But I think we had 
better serve notice that from now on, 
morning hours will have to be for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
because we have much urgent pending 
legislation. There was a reason for the 
Senator from Oregon to make his speech 
today, because it dealt with a critical 
national emergency. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO THE NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 14324) to au- 
thorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and administrative 
operations, and for other purposes. I 
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ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The report was read, as follows: 


CONFERENCE Rerort (Rept. No. 1748) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14324) to authorize appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for research and development, construc- 
tion of facilities, and administrative opera- 
tions, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: That there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration the 
sum of $5,000,419,000, as follows: 

„(a) For Research and development,’ $4,- 
248,600,000, for the following programs: 

“(1) Gemini, $40,600,000; 

“(2) Apollo, $2,974,200,000; 

“(3) Advanced missions, $8,000,000; 

(4) Physics and astronomy, $129,900,000; 

“(5) Lunar and planetary exploration, 
$210,900,000; 

“(6) Bioscience, $35,400,000; 

(7) Meterological satellites, $43,600,000; 

“(8) Communication and applications 
technology satellites, $26,400,000; 

“(9) Launch vehicle development, $33,- 
700,000; 

(10) Launch vehicle procurement, $142,- 
750,000; 

(11) Space vehicle systems, $36,000,000; 

(12) Electronics systems, $36,800,000; 

“(13) Human factor systems, $17,000,000; 

(14) Basic research, $23,000,000; 

“(15) Space power and electric propulsion 
systems, $44,500,000; 

(16) Nuclear rockets, $53,000,000; 

(17) Chemical propulsion, $41,000,000; 

18) Aeronautics, $35,000,000; 

“(19) Tracking and data acquisition, 
$270,850,000; 

(20) Sustaining program, 
$41,000,000; 

“(21) Technology utilization, $5,000,000. 

“(b) For ‘Construction of facilities,’ in- 
cluding land acquisitions, $95,919,000, as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Electronics Research Center, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, $7,500,000; 

“(2) Goddard Space Flight Center, Green- 
belt, Maryland, $710,000; 

63) Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, 
California, $350,000; 

(4) John F. Kennedy Space Center, NASA, 
Kennedy Space Center, Florida, $37,876,000; 

“(5) Langley Research Center, Hampton, 
Virginia, $6,100,000; 

“(6) Lewis Research Center, Cleveland and 
Sandusky, Ohio, $16,000,000; 

7) Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, 
Texas, $12,800,000; 

“(8) Michoud Assembly Facility, New Or- 
leans and Slidell, Louisiana, $700,000; 

“(9) Mississippi Test Facility, Mississippi, 
$1,700,000; 

“(10) Wallops Station, Wallops Island, Vir- 
ginia, $205,000; 

“(11) Various locations, $6,478,000; 

“(12) Facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided for, $5,500,000. 

“(c) For ‘Administrative operations,’ 
$655,900,000. 

“(d) Appropriations for ‘Research and 
development’ may be used igre any items 
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of a capital nature (other than acquisition 
of land) which may be required for the per- 
formance of research and development con- 
tracts and (2) for grants to nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education, or to non- 
profit organizations whose primary purpose 
is the conduct of scientific research, for 
purchase or construction of additional re- 
search facilities; and title to such facilities 
shall be vested in the United States unless 
the Administrator determines that the na- 
tional program of aeronautical and space 
activities will best be served by vesting title 
in any such grantee institution or organiza- 
tion. Each such grant shall be made under 
such conditions as the Administrator shall 
determine to be required to insure that the 
United States will receive therefrom benefit 
adequate to justify the making of that grant. 
None of the funds appropriated for ‘Research 
and development’ pursuant to this Act may 
be used for construction of any major facil- 
ity, the estimated cost of which, including 
collateral equipment, exceeds $250,000, un- 
less the Administrator or his designee has 
notified the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President of the Senate 
and the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences of the Senate of the nature, loca- 
tion, and estimated cost of such facility. 

“(e) When so specified in an appropriation 
Act, (1) any amount appropriated for ‘Re- 
search and development’ or for ‘Construc- 
tion of facilities’ may remain available with- 
out fiscal year limitation, and (2) mainte- 
nance and operation of facilities, and sup- 
port services contracts may be entered into 
under the Administrative operations’ ap- 
propriation for periods not in excess of 
twelve months beginning at any time dur- 
ing the fiscal year. 

“(f) Appropriations made pursuant to sub- 
section 1(c) may be used, but not to exceed 
$35,000, for scientific consultations or ex- 
traordinary expenses upon the approval or 
authority of the Administrator and his de- 
termination shall be final and conclusive 
upon the accounting officers of the Govern- 
ment. 

“(g) No part of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to subsection 1(c) for maintenance, 
repairs, alterations, and minor construction 
shall be used for the construction of any 
new facility the estimated cost of which, 
including collateral equipment, exceeds 
$100,000. 

“(h) When so specified in an appropria- 
tion Act, any appropriation authorized under 
this Act to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration may initially be used, 
during the fiscal year 1967, to finance work 
or activities for which funds have been pro- 
vided in any other appropriation available 
to the Administration and appropriate ad- 
justments between such appropriations shall 
subsequently be made in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles. 

“Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), 
(8), (9), (10), and (11), of subsection 1(b) 
may, in the discretion of the Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, be varied upward 5 per cen- 
tum to meet unusual cost variations, but the 
total cost of all work authorized under such 
paragraphs shall not exceed a total of 
$90,419,000. 

“Sec. 3. Not to exceed one-half of 1 per 
centum of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to subsection 1(a) hereof may be transferred 
to the “Construction of facilities” appropria- 
tion, and, when so transferred, together with 
$10,000,000 of the funds appropriated pur- 
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suant to subsection 1(b) hereof (other than 
funds appropriated pursuant to paragraph 
(12) of such subsection) shall be available 
for expenditure to construct, expand, or mod- 
ify laboratories and other installations at any 
location (including locations specified in sub- 
section 1(b)), if (1) the Administrator deter- 
mines such action to be necessary because of 
changes in the national program of aero- 
nautical and space activities or new scientific 
or engineering developments, and (2) he 
determines that deferral of such action until 
the enactment of the next authorization Act 
would be inconsistent with the interest of 
the Nation in aeronautical and space activi- 
ties. The funds so made available may be 
expended to acquire, construct, convert, re- 
habilitate, or install permanent or temporary 
public works, including land acquisition, site 
preparation, appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment. No portion of such sums may 
be obligated for expenditure or expended to 
construct, expand, or modify laboratories and 
other installations unless (A) a period of 
thirty days has passed after the Administra- 
tor or his designee has transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to the President of the Senate and to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives and to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
of the Senate a written report containing a 
full and complete statement concerning (1) 
the nature of such construction, expansion, 
or modification, (2) the cost thereof includ- 
ing the cost of any real estate action pertain- 
ing thereto, and (3) the reason why such 
construction, expansion, or modification is 
necessary in the national interest, or (B) 
each such committee before the expiration 
of such period has transmitted to the 
Administrator written notice to the effect 
that such committee has no objection to 
the proposed action. 

“Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act— 

“(1) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program deleted 
by the Congress from requests as originally 
made to either the House Committee on 


Science and Astronautics or the Senate Com- 


mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 

“(2) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program in 
excess of the amount actually authorized for 
that particular program by sections l(a) and 
1(c), and 

“(3) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this Act may be used for any program which 
has not been presented to or requested of 
either such committee, 
unless (A) a period of thirty days has passed 
after the receipt by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President of the 
Senate and each such committee of notice 
given by the Administrator or his designee 
containing a full and complete statement of 
the action proposed to be taken and the facts 
and circumstances relied upon in support of 
such proposed action, or (B) each such com- 
mittee before the expiration of such period 
has transmitted to the Administrator written 
notice to the effect that such committee has 
no objection to the proposed action. 

“Src. 5. It is the sense of Congress that it is 
in the national interest that consideration 
be given to geographical distribution of Fed- 
eral research funds whenever feasible, and 
that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration should explore ways and 
means of distributing its research and devel- 
opment funds whenever feasible. 

“Sec. 6. This Act may be cited as the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Authorization Act, 1967.“ 
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And the Senate agree to the same. 

GEORGE P. MILLER, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
JOSEPH KARTH, 
KEN HECHLER, 
EMILIO Q. DADDARIO, 
JOsEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
JAMES G. FULTON, 
CHARLES A. MOSHER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
JOHN C. STENNIS, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
LEN B. JORDAN, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
total authorization request for fiscal year 
1967 was $5,012 million. The House in 
acting on H.R. 14324 authorized a total 
of $4,986,864,150. In acting on the Sen- 
ate amendment to H.R. 14324 the Senate 
agreed to a total authorization of $5,008 
million. In conference the two Houses 
recommended a total authorization of 
$5,000,419,000. This final figure is $11,- 
581,000 less than the administration’s 
original request, $13,554,850 more than 
was originally approved by the House 
and $7,581,000 less than approved by the 
Senate. 

In arriving at this total amount the 
conferees recommended a total of $4,- 
248,600,000 for research and develop- 
ment. This amount represents $2 mil- 
lion more than was requested for re- 
search and development by NASA, 
$365,000 more than was approved by the 
House, and the exact amount that was 
approved by the Senate. 

The amount recommended for con- 
struction of facilities is $95,919,000 
which is $5,581,000 less than was request- 
ed by NASA for construction of facilities, 
$1,500,000 more than was approved by 
the House and $4,581,000 less than that 
approved by the Senate. 

The conferees recommended a total of 
$655,900,000 for administrative opera- 
tions. This amount is $8 million less than 
the NASA request for administrative 
operations, $11,689,850 more than ap- 
proved by the House, and $3 million less 
than approved by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I believe that some ex- 
planation should be made with respect 
to the action taken by the conferees dur- 
ing the conference. 

PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION 

The freedom of action of the conferees 
was restricted by a House parliamentary 
ruling that the House conferees, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Senate sub- 
stituted the entire bill, were bound in 
their negotiations by the dollar amounts 
appearing in the House and Senate ver- 
sions of H.R. 14324. This limitation ap- 
plied not only to the total amount in 
the bill, but also to the three principal 
authorization categories and further, to 
the line item amounts. 

This constraint created special diffi- 
culties with respect to the research and 
development account where a net differ- 
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ence of only $365,000 existed between the 
House and Senate, but where because 
the House had added substantial 
amounts to some programs and made 
large reductions in others, the real dif- 
ference was over $100 million. 

This constraint was present to a lesser 
degree in the construction of facilities 
category and did not influence the nego- 
tiations in resolving differences in ad- 
ministrative operations. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The House receded from its position 
that NASA should cancel the proposed 
Mariner-Venus mission scheduled for 
launch in June 1967 and also receded 
from its position that a probe be added 
to each of the 1969 Mariner-Mars mis- 
sions. The conferees agreed that the 
time remaining does not now permit the 
addition of such a probe to the 1969 
Mars mission and that work on the 1967 
Mariner-Venus project is well underway 
and is a mission fully supported by the 
Space Science Board of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Basic to the House action to terminate 
work on the 1967 Venus mission was the 
belief that NASA had no follow-on plans 
for the scientific exploration of the 
planet Venus. The Senate believes that 
because of renewed scientific interest and 
conflicting scientific option about Venus 
that the 1967 flight is basic to determin- 
ing whether or not Venus should be in- 
cluded for additional investigation in the 
planetary exploration program. The 
conferees agreed that a clearer definition 
of NASA’s plans for the exploration of 
Venus could be provided. Accordingly, 
NASA is requested to submit a report of 
its plans for future Venus exploration 
by September 1, 1966. 

The Voyager project, held in the de- 
finition stage during fiscal year 1967 be- 
cause of overall Federal budgetary con- 
straints, is a proposed unmanned mis- 
sion to the planet Mars in 1973. It would 
consist of an orbiting spacecraft and a 
survivable capsule which would be 
ejected to return data from the Martian 
surface. This spacecraft would be the 
largest and most complex ever under- 
taken by NASA in its unmanned pro- 


grams. To accelerate the identification’ 


and resolution of the many technical 
problems the House added $22 million to 
this project. The Senate conferees rec- 
ognize the complexities of this under- 
taking and that additional funds could 
be used to refine project definition, to do 
preliminary work on the landing capsule, 
and to resolve some of the principal 
technical problems. Therefore, inas- 
much as this project is still in the defini- 
tion phase your conferees agreed to add 
$13.0 million on the basis that it would 
provide additional information on which 
to base decisions relative to the full scale 
program development in fiscal year 1968. 
This action, of course, does not imply ap- 
proval of the latter phases of the Voy- 
ager project. Because of the parliamen- 
tary restrictions previously referred to 
the addition of money to the Voyager 
project necessitated an offsetting adjust- 
ment; this was effected in the launch 
vehicle procurement program and in the 
tracking and data acquisition program. 
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The conferees agreed that the House 
cut of $3 million in supporting research 
and technology in the physics and astro- 
nomy program should be restored. How- 
ever, the Senate conferees agreed to sus- 
tain the $1.5. million House cut in the 
orbiting astronomical observatory flight 
project. In so doing, however, it is not 
our intent to place restrictions on NASA 
which would prohibit approaches de- 
signed to obtain the maximum return 
on the total project investment. 

NASA requested funds to continue the 
work on the SNAP-8 space nuclear power 
system and the 260-inch solid motor 
project, both of which are advanced re- 
search and technology projects. The 
NASA request, agreed to by the Senate, 
represented a minimum funding level to 
explore the technology looking forward 
to the time several years hence when 
larger onboard spacecraft power require- 
ments and launch vehicle booster re- 
quirements might dictate a necessity for 
a greater capability than the Nation 
now has in development. The House 
added $2.4 million to the SNAP-8 
project and $7.5 million to the 260-inch 
solid motor project to expedite the de- 
velopment of the technology. The Sen- 
ate believed that the NASA program 
represented a reasonable level of activity 
for these projects. However, in the 
spirit of compromise your conferees 
agreed to add $2 million to the SNAP-8 
and $4 million to the 260-inch solid 
motor project. Here again compensat- 
ing reductions had to be made to ac- 
commodate the parliamentary situation 
and accordingly adjustments were made 
in the launch vehicle procurement pro- 
gram and the tracking and data acquisi- 
tion program. 

In other actions in the research and 
development category, the House con- 
ferees receded from its $2 million reduc- 
tion in the bioscience program and the 
Senate conferees agreed to add $200,000 
to the technology utilization program. 

CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


The conferees agreed to an authoriza- 
tion of $7,500,000 for the Electronics Re- 
search Center. This is $2,500,000 more 
than approved by the House, $2,500,000 
less than approved by the Senate, and 
$2,500,000 less than requested by NASA. 
The $2,500,000 reduction was not as- 
sessed against any specific building re- 
quested for the center and, therefore, 
will be taken at NASA’s discretion. 

The House receded to the $1 million 
cut by the Senate on the Lunar Sample 
Receiving Laboratory at the Manned 
Spacecraft Center, and the Senate re- 
ceded to the $1.5 million reduction by the 
House in the request for facility plan- 
ning and design funds. 

NASA also requested an addition to 
the hazardous operations laboratory at 
the Marshall Space Flight Center au- 
thorized for construction in fiscal year 
1964. Since the basic facility became 
fully operational only last fall the Sen- 
ate conferees agreed with the House that 
the proposed addition could be deferred 
at this time. 

ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS 


The conferees agreed on a total 
amount of $655,900,000 for administra- 
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tive operations which is $3 million less 
than approved by the Senate, and $11,- 
689,850 more than approved by the 
House. The conferees also agreed that 
there were no restrictions placed on this 
category and that the cut should be 
absorbed at NASA’s discretion. 
LEGISLATIVE CHANGE 


NASA proposed an amendment to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 to provide a statutory exemption 
from the 6-percent limitation imposed 
upon architect-engineer costs and fees 
by title 10, United States Code, section 
2306(d). 

H.R. 14324, as passed by the House, au- 
thorized the Administrator of NASA, in 
certain cases, to exempt the agency from 
this limitation until June 30, 1967. Also 
the House Committee in reporting the 
bill recommended a comprehensive anal- 
ysis, by the General Accounting Office, 
on a Government-wide basis of interpre- 
tations and applications of architect- 
engineer contracting limitations with a 
report and recommendations for legis- 
lative action to be submitted by January 
1, 1967. 

The Senate struck the provision from 
the bill and your committee in its re- 
port recommended a similar study by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The House and Senate conferees rec- 
ognized the need for uniformity and con- 
sistent application of architect-engineer 
contracting practices by Federal agen- 
cies and further, the conferees were in 
agreement that a Government-wide 
study should be undertaken to determine 
the extent to which uniform practices 
were being applied. Since the Comp- 
troller General had initiated such a 
study in April 1966, at the request of the 
House, the conferees agreed that it 
should be continued by the GAO in lieu 
of a separate study by the Bureau of the 
Budget as proposed by the Senate. In 
view of this and the fact that the GAO 
study is scheduled for completion by 
January 1, 1967, the conferees agreed 
that any legislative action deemed neces- 
sary should await the results of this 
study. Consequently, H.R. 14324 as 
agreed to by the conferees does not in- 
clude a provision for exempting the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration from title 10, United States Code 
2306(d). I ask unanimous consent the 
language setting forth the agreement 
of the conferees be placed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Conferees noted that the Comptroller 
General had on April 20, 1966, at the request 
of the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics of the House, initiated a government- 
wide study of the interpretations and ap- 
plications of the six percent limitation im- 
posed by various statutes on architect-engi- 
neer contracts. The Conferees agree that the 
study, as proposed by the House, should be 
continued to completion by the GAO in lieu 
of a separate study by the Bureau of the 
Budget as proposed by the Senate. 

In view of this, the Conferees agree that 
any legislative action deemed necessary for 
NASA in this regard should await the results 


of this study scheduled for completion by 
January 1, 1967, and until such date with 
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respect to this limitation, the Comptroller 
General should not take exception to or dis- 
allow as unlawful, costs incurred, by NASA 
for research, development or engineering 
activities required for the establishment of 
design criteria or development of design con- 
cepts involving the use of nuclear energy or 
other advanced and unusual technology pro- 
vided that in contracting for such activities 
NASA is consistent with practices and pro- 
cedures established by the Department of 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a table showing a summary 
of the authorization action on H.R. 14324, 
setting forth the amounts requested for 
the various activities, the amounts ap- 
proved by each House, and the amounts 
finally agreed to by the conferees. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


Defense for similar work. follows: 
Action of conference committee on NASA authorization request for fiscal year 1967 
(H. R. 14824) 
July 19, 1966, 
Budget House Senate conference 
request approved approved committee 
approved 
Research and development: 
CS byl Ae Sie > aoe ee te $40, 600, 000 $40, 600, 000 $40, 600, 000 $40, 600, 000 
——— 2, 974, 200, 000 | 2. 974, 200, 000 2, 974, 200, 000 2, 974. 200, 000 
Advanced missions 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
Physics 1 astronomy 131, 400, 000 126, 900, 000 131, 400, 000 129, 900, 000 
Lunar and planetary exploration __ 197, 900, 000 227, 900, 000 197, 900, 000 210, 900, 000 
P. ERE EAB 35, 400, 000 33, 400, 000 35, 400, 000 35, 400, 000 
Meteorological satellites... 43, 600, 000 43, 600, 000 43, 600, 000 43, 600, 000 
ie. ihe 26, 400, 000 28, 400, 000 26, 400, 000 
Satellites. ` 26, 400, 000 
Launch vehicle development... 33, 700, 000 33, 700, 000 33, 700, 000 33, 700, 000 
Launch vehicle procurement 152, 000, 000 132, 000, 000 152, 000, 000 142, 750, 000 
oe vehicle systems 36, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 
tronics systems. 36, 800, 000 36, 800, 000 36, 800, 000 36, 800, 000 
Human vanes sy: stems 17, 000, 000 17. 000, 000 17, 000, 000 17, 000, 000 
Basic research. 23, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 
Spacepower and electric picts park systems- 42, 500, 000 44, 900, 000 42, 500, 000 44, 500, 000 
Nuclear rockets 53, 000, 000 53, 000, 000 53, 000, 000 53, 000, 000 
Chemical propulsion 37, 000, 000 44, 500, 000 37, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 
8 33, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
‘Tracking and data acq 279, 300, 000 265, 335, 000 279, 300, 000 270, 850, 000 
Sustaining university program_ 41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 
Technology utilization 4, 800, 000 5, 000, 000 800, 000 5, 000, 000 
T 4, 246, 600, 000 | 4, 248, 235,000 | 4, 248, 600, 000 4, 248, 600, 000 
Construction of facilities: 
Electronics Research Center 10, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 7, 500, 000 
Goddard 8 Flight Center 710, 000 710, 000 710, 000 710, 000 
Jet Propulsion Laborato: 350, 000 350, 000 350, 000 350, 000 
John F. Kenned 1 zent 37, 876, 000 37, 876, 000 37, 876, 000 37, 876, 000 
Lan ley Resear enter 6, 100, 000 6, 100, 000 6, 100, 000 6, 100, 000 
Lew 96 10, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Manned 8 craft Center i 13, 800, 000 13, 800, 000 12, 800, 000 12, 800, 000 
Marshall Space Flight Center 581,000 | deleted 581, 000 0 
Michoud Assembly Facility.. 700, 000 700, 000 700, 000 700, 000 
Mississip Eass ‘acility._... 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 1, 700, 000 
Wallops Station 205, 000 205, 000 205, 000 205, 000 
... T OR AA aii L > 6, 478, 000 6, 478, 000 6, 478, 000 6, 478, 000 
Facility planning and design 7, 000, 000 5, 500, 000 7, 000, 000 5, 500, 000 
— — whe AA arene 101, 500, 000 94, 419, 000 100, 500, 000 95, 919, 000 
Administrative operations: 
Personnel — and beneſits 397, 444, 000 ͥ 
Other expenses. = 118 8 261, 456,000 — 
—ͤ ˙ AAA E EE 663, 900, 000 644, 210, 180 658, 900, 000 655, 900, 000 
% a ae brea 5, 012, 000, 000 | 4, 986, 864, 150 | 5, 008, 000, 000 5, 000, 419, 000 
Research and | Construction | Administrative Total 
development of facilities operations 
CS og SE A Z ͤKͤ—— - nne $05, 919, 000 $655, 900, 000 | $5, 000, 419, 000 
Difference from NASA request s +2, 000, 000 —5, 581, —8, 000, 000 —11, 581, 000 
Difference from Senate approved 0 —4, 581, 000 —3, 000, 000 —7, 581, 000 
Difference from House approved +365, 000 +1, 500, 000 +11, 689, 850 +13, 554, 850 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly-under- 
stand that in dealing with this bill in 
conference, the conferees saw fit to make 
a substantial increase in the authoriza- 
tion for research and development of 
solid propellants for the 260-inch mis- 
sile? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. The Bureau 
of the Budget recommended $3.5 million. 
The conferees provided $7.5 million, 
which satisfies all those involved. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I believe 
the conferees have negotiated a most 
acceptable bill in conference with the 
House. The differences in most cases 
were those of substantive program di- 
rection rather than of a monetary na- 
ture which made our conference most 
difficult. 

I compliment the Senator from New 
Mexico for his most able management 
of the conference, and I believe that the 
bill now before the Senate represents 
the minimum necessary to maintain a 
balanced national space program as well 
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as to support the major goal of landing 
@ man on the moon in this decade. 

I believe that the program for fiscal 
year 1967 as reflected in this bill war- 
rants the support of the Senate so that 
the Nation may continue to demonstrate 
its scientific and technological capability 
as it did so successfully in the flight of 
Gemini X which was completed yester- 
day. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
would be derelict in my duty if I did not 
take this opportunity to extend my 
thanks and appreciation to the Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] and the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] for their ef- 
forts as conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. I appreciate very much their fine 
service. 

Mr. President, I move that the confer- 
ence report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to. 


U.S. LONG- AND SHORT-TERM AC- 
TION NEEDED AGAINST GHETTOS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
address my remarks to an emergency 
which is as great or perhaps greater than 
the airline strike. That is the disorders 
which have required the calling out of 
the National Guard with respect to the 
conflict between the races and the riots 
in so-called Negro ghettos in Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Brooklyn, N.Y. 

On more than a half-dozen occasions 
in recent years—two of them within the 
past week—Americans have observed the 
spectacle of uniformed and armed sol- 
diers patrolling the streets in our own 
country to restore peace in areas of racial 
and economic tension. 

We have heard many pleas from many 
different sources for an end to violence, 
and I, of course, concur. Rocks and bul- 
lets, arson and murder create problems, 
deepen despair; they solve nothing. 

But Iam dismayed that such incidents 
of racial violence have apparently not led 
us to look ahead; they have not led the 


administration to the realization that 


despite brave words and the laudable war 
on poverty, we must be doing something 
wrong or, at the very least, not doing 
enough thatis right. Iam dismayed, too, 
that we are shortsighted enough to talk 
about a “long, hot summer” when what 
we are really facing is a “long, hot 
decade.” 

It may be that the problems caused by 
big city ghettos will overshadow every- 
thing else in our national life in the dec- 
ade to come as well. Unless we take the 
necessary short- and long-term action 
now, this may well be true. The ghettos 
themselves are spreading and could en- 
velop whole cities in the near future. 
Statistics indicate that Negroes will make 
up one-third of the population in almost 
all of our 30 largest cities within the next 
generation and that Negroes will out- 
number whites in 8 out of our 10 largest 
cities in the same period. 

Do we want these cities to face chronic 
violent outbursts of frustration as half 


‘of their people feel cheated and dis- 
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criminated against in housing, educa- 
tion, job training, or what is more im- 
portant than anything else, human 
dignity? 

Mr. President, I have some recom- 
mendations to make to my fellow Amer- 
icans which I shall make today. In my 
judgment, the history of recent racial 
disturbances and the future of our cities 
should lead all Americans—Negro and 
white, conservative and liberal, business 
and labor, and government at all levels— 
to the realization that action must be 
taken by all of us now. 

Looking to the long-range solution of 
problems causing these outbreaks of vio- 
lence, I feel that the Nation must launch 
a “Marshall plan for deprived Ameri- 
cans,” a plan that I and others have been 
advocating. This proposal could cost the 
Federal Government $35 billion—5 per- 
cent of 1 year’s gross national product— 
over a 10-year period; with an estimated 
90 percent of matching funds from other 
sources. Like the war on poverty, much 
of this is already being spent by public 
and private agencies but a coordinated 
Marshall plan type attack on the prob- 
lem can lift these efforts out of the rut 
of inadequacy in which they still floun- 
der. We provided as much for our war- 
torn allies 20 years ago, and we must 
certainly do as much for our own citizens 
left unprepared by centuries of discrimi- 
nation and apathy to meet the chal- 
lenges of the modern world. 

In addition to working to solve long 
range problems, however, there are cer- 
tain steps that Congress and the execu- 
tive branch should take immediately, 
steps that would be beneficial to the 
restoration of peace in troubled com- 
munities. 

Mr. President, I have five points to 
mention on this matter. 

First. Congress should make its prom- 
ises into realities as quickly as the merits 
require, not as slowly as the procedures 
permit. For example, the bill to extend 
the antipoverty program through June, 
1967 is just now being considered by the 
House and is only at the subcommittee 
level in the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. Until that bill, and 
the subsequent supplemental appropria- 
tions bill, are enacted, no new antipoy- 
erty programs can be launched and ex- 
isting ones can only be continued at their 
present levels under a continuing reso- 
lution. Why was this necessary? Con- 
gress could have taken these actions dur- 
ing the first 6 months of the year in- 
stead of creating these delays, especially 
delays in such crucial aspects of the 
antipoverty program as the summer pro- 
grams. The same sort of timing has in- 
fected other programs primarily aimed 
at the disadvantaged, such as the ele- 
mentary and secondary education bill 
and the higher education bill. Congress 
is very much to blame if, after all the 
brave words about enacting pioneering 
antipoverty legislation, it waits too long 
to follow through with appropriations. 

Second. The administration—and the 
- Congress—should stop watching the 
budget as if the antipoverty programs 
were endlessly negotiable. The Nation 
cannot wait for carefully thought out 
long-term research. It needs action 
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quickly, and in sufficient amount to make 
a dent in a snowballing situation. The 
executive branch should not seek, as it 
has, to obstruct the Congress in increas- 
ing the antipoverty budget from $1.75 to 
$1.9 billion. It should not do it in educa- 
tion, or housing, or hospitals. If a tax 
increase is needed, as I believe it will be, 
to finance these increases, we should vote 
a tax increase, not trim these budgets 
as if the problem they are designed to 
meet can wait—it will not. 

Third. The Congress should enact a 
strengthened antidiscrimination in hous- 
ing provision, which is pending in title 
IV of the omnibus civil rights bill. A 
crucial feature of the ghetto environ- 
ment is the inability of Negroes to find 
housing outside the ghetto, particularly 
in the suburbs, even when they can af- 
ford to pay for it. 

Fourth. The Congress should enact a 
strengthened equal employment oppor- 
tunity law. Without open access to jobs, 
Negroes will never be able to become full 
participants in our economy. Under the 
existing law—title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964—the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission is swamped 
with complaints and can do very little 
about them. The Commission must have 
enforcement powers like all the other 
Federal regulatory agencies. 

The bill now at the desk would grant 
such power. If the bill is not callec up 
soon, I shall offer it as an amendment to 
the civil rights bill when the civil rights 
bill is called up here. It must be acted 
on. 

Fifth. The Congress should enact 
home rule for the District of Columbia. 
At issue here is self-determination and 
the dignity of the individual, which is 
more precious to the Negro than even 
might or money. 

These suggestions are not a panacea 
but they are capable of effecting sig- 
nificant improvement. They can be 
most effective in a climate where Negroes 
have rejected violence, and where whites 
offer compassion, control, and contribu- 
tion. 

In the first long, hot summer” of 1964, 
we had riots in New York’s Harlem and 
Rochester and in Newark, N.J. Last 
year, Watts exploded, and this year Chi- 
cago and Cleveland. As one who has 
been active in the civil rights movement, 
I was among the first to speak out 2 years 
ago, deploring the violence and urging an 
end to looting and destruction. Today,I 
reiterate with all the force at my com- 
mand, the view that such action can only 
harm the civil rights movement and 
impede its acceptance. 

In the past 2 years, civil rights legisla- 
tion has been signed, sealed, and de- 
livered before the dog days of summer; 
rioting had its impact, but it did not stop 
the passage of vitally needed legislation. 
This year, we cannot be assure. We are 
in the midst of enacting a new law—with 
a vital fair-housing section—and we can- 
not know what effect lawlessness could 
have on its passage. This pragmatic 
reality—if no other—should be in the 
minds of civil rights leaders and sup- 
porters seeking to restore and preserve 
order this summer. 
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Before 1964, it may indeed have been 
true that the Negro did not have access 
to the prescribed forms for the redress of 
his very real grievances. To make his 
just complaints known he resorted to 
civil disobedience and demonstrations. 
But in 1964, we took a giant step toward 
getting this conflict off the streets and 
into the courts and voting booths. The 
Nation gave the Negro at least some real 
opportunity to exercise the power of the 
litigant, the power of the voter, the power 
of an organized minority exerting legiti- 
mate political pressure. Violence may be 
the power of the inarticulate, but the 
American Negro now has a voice which is 
heard in the Congress, in the White 
House, ir the statehouses, and in the 
highest courts of the land. This kind of 
power is his best weapon for equal oppor- 
tunity and he should use it; violence may 
only destroy it. 

We have heard a great deal about black 
power lately; indeed news reports indi- 
cate that it was a phrase used during the 
riots in Cleveland earlier this week. It 
is a phrase that has been opposed by 
some Negro leaders and has caused dis- 
sent and uneasiness in the American 
community generally. I consider this 
phrase to be essentially a rallying cry 
for the leaders of CORE and SNCC. But 
the fact is that its use has sent a wave 
of deep concern through American com- 
munities with important Negro popula- 
tions because it is thought—rightfully or 
wrongfully—to be departure from the 
policy of nonviolence, which had given 
the civil rights movement such dignity, to 
a forceful use of power whether lawful 
or not. 

I hope very much that the use of the 
phrase “black power” will be rejected be- 
cause of the alarm which it created— 
probably unnecessarily—and the con- 
cern which it engendered in the com- 
munities which alone can give relief to 
the injustices which black power was 
meant to redress. 

Our Nation can afford what the na- 
tional security and the national interest 
demands and it certainly demands ac- 
tion on a much more accelerated and 
broader basis with the needed resources 
than we are now giving in the civil rights 
struggle. When we put ourselves in the 
position of doing what needs to be done 
then we are in a much better position to 
demand as of right that civil disobe- 
dience has no place in the civil rights 
movement. The legal position is now 
impregnable but our moral position will 
be much improved by what I have sug- 
gested. 

At a time of great international re- 
sponsibility for the United States, the se- 
curity of the homefront and its tran- 
quillity becomes as important as any part 
of the struggle for freedom and justice 
in the world. I have been strongly in 
opposition to those who would oppose our 
effort in Vietnam on the ground that it 
distracts us from the civil rights effort 
at home, but I am also very strongly for 
the idea that while we pursue what the 
Nation's interest demands in Vietnam we 
should at the same time pursue what the 
Nation’s interest demands in the United 
States and count ourselves fortunate that 
we are able to do it, as indeed we are. 
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In exhorting the Negro to mature par- 
ticipation in our society, the concomi- 
tant responsibilities of whites must also 
be stated. I see these as three: compas- 
sion, control, and contribution. 

First. Compassion: The lament which 
Members of Congress hear most fre- 
quently from their constituents runs 
something like this: “My grandfather 
came to this country 75 years ago as a 
poor man. He worked long and hard, 
and nobody gave him anything for noth- 
ing. He faced discrimination and eco- 
nomic hardship, but he overcame them 
and sent his sons to college. Why can’t 
the Negroes do that? Why are they spe- 
cial? Why should we be taxed to help 
them?” 

It is a legitimate question, and one 
which should be considered and an- 
swered honestly. In my judgment, the 
American Negro is different from any 
immigrant group, and he is different be- 
cause the white man has made him so. 
For 250 years, Negroes in this country 
were slaves, unable to live as families. 
Strong family ties—so important in 
other immigrant groups—are not pres- 
ent as often for support, encouragement, 
and stability, and may not evolve ade- 
quately for generations. We must un- 
derstand this situation and work with it 
instead of piously deploring a condition 
which was brought about by our own 
ancestors. 

For 350 years, the Negro has been out- 
side the mainstream of our society—not 
for an initial generation as were other 
groups, but for centuries. He has suf- 
fered poor schooling, unequal justice and 
social exclusion unknown to any of our 
ancestors. Its effects have been ac- 
cumulating and like an unloved individ- 
ual who eventually reaches a breaking 
point, the whole Negro society could ex- 
plode with frustration and rejection. We 
must recognize this emotion and act to 
remove the barriers to understanding in- 
stead of creating new ones in anger and 
fear. 

An Eastern European diplomat re- 
cently commented to me: 

We have slums in our country, too, but 
yours seem so much worse because the con- 
trast with the affluence of the rest of your 
country is so much greater. 


Our ancestors may have been poor, but 
there were not many Americans who 
were very rich. Immigrants may have 
envied the industrial barons of the late 
19th century, but they were not con- 
stantly told that they should be living in 
the same manner. But, a Negro in 
Watts, or Chicago or Harlem cannot es- 
cape the all-pervasive communications 
and advertising media of our time which 
are constantly telling him that he needs 
a second car, an air conditioner, and a 
swimming pool when he does not even 
have a bicycle and an open fire hydrant. 
In July of 1898, when the temperature 
reached 100 degrees, rich and poor were 
uncomfortable. Today, only the slum- 
dweller takes to the streets at night in 
search of a cool breeze. In 1898, only 
the sons of rich men went to college. 
Today, a college degree is no longer a 
luxury, but almost a necessity. In 1898, 
the immigrant lived primarily in his 
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own society where his aspirations and 
achievements were measured against 
those of his contemporaries. Today, be- 
cause every citizen is in continuous com- 
munication with all parts of our society, 
expectations have risen. We must ac- 
knowledge this change and capitalize on 
it, instead of refusing to admit that cir- 
cumstances have altered our times. 

Finally, the Negro is different today, 
because we ourselves are different. The 
Nation has never been more productive 
or more powerful. Never have our re- 
sources and our talents been so great. 
Never have we had the time, the interest, 
and the ability available today to turn 
our efforts toward social justice. There 
is not one of us, I believe, who would not 
agree that if America had been this rich 
and able in 1898, we should have done 
more to help the immigrant groups. A 
sign advising that “Irish need not apply” 
was just as reprehensible in 1898 as the 
label Whites only” is today. It is re- 
grettable that our resources were not di- 
rected at social ills a century ago, and it 
is praiseworthy that so many overcame 
these obstacles without the assistance of 
the Government. But because some peo- 
ple survive smallpox does not mean that 
the vaccine should not be given to all as 
soon as it is available. We must welcome 
this opportunity and offer assistance in- 
stead of hoarding our help now that we 
can afford it. 

Second. Control: The race problem in 
this country began in 1619 when the first 
slaves were put ashore at Jamestown. It 
has been building for 350 years, and it 
will not be solved ina day. It is my guess 
that we are not in for a “long, hot sum- 
mer,” but rather for a long hot decade. 
Within the next 10 years, 8 out of 10 of 
our largest cities will be more than half 
Negro, and it is in these population cen- 
ters that trouble is most likely to occur. 
There may indeed be violence, and there 
will be conflict over school districting, 
housing, employment, and unemploy- 
ment. But if the white community 
reacts with violence, the foundations of 
our society will be shaken. Understand- 
ing, determination and a tremendous 
amount of self-control will be needed. 
We know the damage which can be done 
by lawless sheriffs and judges who them- 
selves believe in white supremacy. We 
have seen that it is corruption and cal- 
lous insensitivity in the white commu- 
nity which can aggravate an already ex- 
plosive situation. Whites must impose 
upon themselves the highest standards of 
lawful conduct if we are to expect the 
same from Negroes. 

Third. Contribution: Compassion and 
control on the part of the white commu- 
nity will enable the Negro to make some 
progress on his own. But the absence of 
conflict is not enough. We must be ready 
to make positive contributions. 

This is why I have urged the inaugura- 
tion of the Marshall plan for deprived 
Americans,” and why I will continue to 
urge the Congress and the executive 
branch to act on measures which can 
provide immediate assistance to people 
forced to live in the ghettos of this coun- 
try. 

In short, all Americans must express 
their indignation over recent racial 
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violence and make every attempt to head 
off future outbreaks that could endanger 
the success of the civil rights struggle. 
But all Americans must match this in- 
dignation with action designed to allevi- 
ate conditions spawned by centuries of 
inadequate education, housing, employ- 
ment opportunities and the day-to-day 
indignities of racial discrimination. 


STUDY OF HIGH-SPEED GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION TO DULLES IN- 
TERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
first, I should like to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
sm Cotton] for his patience this morn- 

The Senate late Wednesday passed, 
with voice vote, Senate bill S. 3523, to au- 
thorize the Federal Aviation Agency to 
undertake a comprehensive study of 
high-speed ground transportation to 
Dulles International Airport. 

The action by the Senate is recorded 
on pages 16524-16526 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of July 20, 1966. 

The bill was introduced by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], and 
I wish to compliment him for initiating 
this much needed study. 

It will be a study involving not only 
Dulles Airport, but also the Washington 
National Airport. Both are located in 
Virginia. Dulles is situated in two great 
counties of our State—Loudoun and 
Fairfax. Most of the ground transporta- 
tion and kindred facilities serving them 
also lie in the State I have the honor to 
represent. 

I favor the bill, and I voted for it. Due 
to the late hour in which the bill was 
brought up, I postponed until today a 
few friendly statements I should like to 
make and a few friendly questions I 
would like to ask for the record and leg- 
islative history. 

I note from the report by the Senate 
Commerce Committee, as made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire that— 

The Committee believes the study should 
not necesarily be limited to systems exclu- 
sively for use of those going to and from the 
airports. : 

The desirability of intermediate stops, in 
both directions, should be fully reviewed. 

I am sure the Senator from New 
Hampshire is familiar with the lack of 
use which has been made to date of the 
FAA road to Dulles. It is for exclusive 
use of airport traffic, and the airport 
traffic to date has been very light. 

I am sure he is also familiar with the 
tremendous development which has oc- 
curred in Northern Virginia in recent 


years. 

I should like to ask the splendid Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire if the scope of 
the study is broad enough to have the 
FAA consider the use of this road for 
local traffic, so long as it does not impede 
the primary purpose of the road—and 
until air traffic at Dulles requires clos- 
ing the road to all but airport traffic? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
happy to respond to the distinguished 
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Senator from Virginia. I cannot resist 
complimenting him for the keen interest 
he shows in taking care of his constitu- 
ents in Virginia. 

I believe it is unfortunate, in view of 
these pertinent questions, that I shall 
have to answer them very briefly because 
of the time limitation. 

The Senator is correct that the bill, 
S. 3523 specifically provides enough lati- 
tude so that the use by local traffic of 
the FAA road to Dulles can well come 
within the scope of the investigation by 
the FAA. 

It specifically provides, as the Senator 
has wisely noted, that the question of 
intermediate stops on the way to Dulles 
may be fully explored in the study to be 
made. It may be that the FAA will see 
fit to arrange for those stops if they do 
not restrict the usability of the road and 
the feasibility of surface transportation. 
I am sure that the FAA not only can, but 
will, give careful consideration to the 
needs of those living along the road. 

However in view of the fact that the 
FAA road to Dulles was financed entirely 
with Federal funds, it may well be that 
some thought should be given by the 
FAA study group to a toll charge if ac- 
cess to the highway is made available to 
other than airport traffic. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. I desired to establish that for 
the record. 

I note from the bill and the committee 
report that in the course of the FAA 
study, the Administrator is directed “to 
consult, as he deems desirable, with 
other Federal, State, local, and District 
of Columbia agencies.” 

In view of the great public interest in 
this matter, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire if the scope of 
this direction is broad enough to include 
consultation with local citizen organiza- 
tions and interested private groups for 
the purpose of learning their views? 

Mr. COTTON. I can again reassure 
the Senator from Virginia that the com- 
mittee, made the bill broad enough so 
that, within the discretion of the FAA, 
they certainly can hear and consult with 
all interested parties. 

There is not much congestion at Na- 
tional Airport today, but there could be 
in the future. It is necessary to elimi- 
nate this. I am sure that the FAA will 
have to use its judgment about the 
time allotted to the study, but certainly 
it can and will be happy to consult with 
and receive the suggestions of local orga- 
nizations that do not have official status. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In that con- 
nection, did the committee put a time 
limit on the filing of the report? 

Mr.COTTON. Yes. The FAA is sup- 
posed to report not later than July 31, 
1967, Of course, that could possibly be 
extended. Due to the urgency of the 
matter, the need for complete safety at 
National and the need for Dulles, a $108 
million installation, to be used fully, in- 
stead of being isolated, it is hoped that 
ina study will be completed within that 

e. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. I note with interest, also, the 
committee report statement that pro- 
vision is made for the FAA Administra- 
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tor to consult with the National Capital 
Transportation Agency, because of that 
Agency’s responsibility for the new sub- 
way system for the District of Columbia, 
and that the committee believes any 
transportation system to Dulles and 
Friendship must tie into the new subway 
system. 

Pending in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee is Senate bill 3488, and before the 
House Judiciary Committee is House Res- 
olution 1163. These are companion bills 
establishing a compact between Virginia, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia 
for establishment of a rapid mass trans- 
portation system in the whole District of 
Columbia metropolitan area. 

Hearings were started on this legisla- 
tion in the House Judiciary Committee 
Wednesday. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire if the scope of his bill is 
broad enough to include FAA consulta- 
tion with the constituted local, State, and 
Federal authorities concerned with this 
Interstate System. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr, President, I am 
confident that I can again reassure the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia that 
the fact that the bill provides for con- 
sultation with the present local author- 
ities, carries with it their right and their 
duty to consult with the new authorities 
or boards that would in the meantime 
be created as successors to, or supple- 
mentary to, the present authorities. 

I am sure that the FAA will give con- 
sideration to this legislative history. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

I should like to say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that I was pleased by 
the committee’s statement: 

It is convinced that the Federal Aviation 
Agency is the best choice for the study, and 
that there is no question as to the com- 
petence of the FAA to undertake the study 
required by the bill. 


I concur in that assertion and I com- 
pliment the very able and distinguished 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, Gen. W. F. McKee, whom I re- 
gard as one of the ablest men in public 
life in our Nation. I have not been able 
to get him to agree with many things 
that I would like him to agree to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
may proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I have not 
been able to get General McKee to agree 
with some of the proposals I have laid 
before him, but I do believe that he is 
one of the ablest men in Government 
and I have the highest regard for his 
integrity. 

I thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for the courtesies of his replies and 
comments. I wish to compliment him 
again for calling for this study. And I 
wish to assure him and the FAA of my 
deep interest, and fullest cooperation. 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, the aim 
of S. 3523 is to point the way to an effec- 
tive, long-term solution to the critical 
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National Airport. It will do this by 
authorizing the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency to make a com- 
prehensive study of ways to establish 
high-speed transportation systems from 
the District to Dulles and Friendship 
Airports. 

The crowding at Washington National 
Airport has been temporarily, and most 
unfortunately, eased this week because 
of the intolerable strike by airline 
mechanics against five major airlines. 
But as soon as the strike ends the prob- 
lems of congestion at Washington Na- 
tional will promptly reoccur, and reoccur 
in spite of the steps which the FAA and 
the airlines are taking to ease the situa- 
tion. 

Washington National Airport this year 
will handle well over 7 million passen- 
gers—enough to jam the terminal build- 
ings to the rafters, and hopelessly over- 
crowd the parking facilities. At Dulles 
International Airport, on the other hand, 
despite the Federal investment of $108 
million, passengers will rattle around, 
using only about 25 percent of its ca- 
pacity. Baltimore’s Friendship Airport, 
too, is being utilized at less than its 
present capacity. 

This feast-and-famine situation is 
costly, wasteful, and foolish. 

It arises because Washington National 
Airport is so close and convenient to the 
city, as compared with the other two 
airports. 

The bill is aimed at bringing Dulles 
and Friendship closer to the city—not in 
actual miles, but in time and convenience 
through use of high-speed ground trans- 
portation systems. 

The study authorized by the bill should 
be completed in a year, so that the Con- 
gress may then consider the recommen- 
dations submitted by the Administrator 
of the FAA. 

If we can penetrate outer space and 
hope to reach the moon we ought to be 
able to solve the problem of getting to 
Dulles International Airport. 


MARYLAND FIRST TO ADOPT TIRE 
SAFETY STANDARDS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, this 
past Fourth of July weekend I was 
grieved to see a record number of Amer- 
icans slaughtered on our highways. In 
many instances, if not the majority, fatal 
accidents are due to driver error. How- 
ever, in a substantial number of acci- 
dents, driver judgment plays no part. 
One such situation is tire blowouts. 

To help remedy this particular cause 
of automobile fatalities, the federally es- 
tablished Vehicle Equipment Safety 
Commission developed a set of stand- 
ards for tire safety. Recently, Maryland 
assumed the national lead in tire safety 
by becoming the first State to require 
the marking of all tires sold to the public 
that conform to these safety standards 
prescribed by the Commission. 

John R. Jewell, our State’s motor ve- 
hicles commissioner, was instrumental in 
obtaining the tire manufacturers’ rec- 
ognition of these standards. Commis- 
sioner Jewell deserves to be commended 
for demonstrating how the individual 
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States can play an active role in mitigat- 
ing hidden dangers facing the conscien- 
tious driver. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recorp an editorial 
aired over WJZ-TV in Baltimore which 
describes these developments. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARYLAND LEADS IN TIRE SAFETY 


(Presented by Kenneth T. MacDonald, Gen- 
eral Manager July 9, 1966, 4:55 p.m.; 
July 10, 1966, 6:25 p.m.) 

Moving along on a high speed expressway, 
a driver may be alert, law-abiding, courteous 
and far from other cars, and still be the 
sudden victim of an accident. This happens 
as @ result of the one mishap for which he 
has no defense—a tire blowout. 

For many years the quality of most tires 
has gradually improved, and the public has 
become educated to the danger of worn tires. 
But higher average speeds have made the 
blowout—though rare—an ever-present 
possibility. 

Despite this hazard, Maryland and most 
other States have had little or no effective 
regulation for the standards of tires. The 
tire buyer has been pretty much at the mercy 
of the seller—though the vast majority of 
these have tried to sell as safe a tire as 
possible in each price range. 

The problem has been to create a tire 
that is as near blow-out proof as possible. 
This means a tire that practically wears out 
before it blows out. After many years of 
testing, the Vehicle Equipment Safety Com- 
mission, set up by act of Congress, finally 
established an accurate test for blow-out 
proof qualities in a tire. A year ago April 
the test was officially adopted, and from it 
minimum tire standards were established. 

Maryland was the first state to adopt the 
Vehicle Equipment Safety Commission stand- 
ards for tires. Tires that meet the require- 
ments are marked “V-1,” regardless of the 
manufacturer. For some months there was 
some reluctance of the manufacturers to 
accept the V-1 standards. Now, after ne- 
gotiations with John R, Jewell, Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, the manufacturers 
have agreed to comply to the V—1 standards. 
New Jersey has also adopted the standards. 

As a result of Maryland’s efforts and the 
cooperation of the manufacturers, the V-1 
anti-blowout standards are now in effect, and 
will probably be adopted nationally. 

There is no substitute for safe driving, but 
we commend Mr. Jewell for his efforts that 
have decreased one more hazard on the 
highway. 


NEW YORE COUNTY LAWYERS AS- 
SOCIATION REPORT ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Com- 

mittee on Civil Rights of the New York 

County Lawyer’s Association has pre- 

pared a report on S. 3296, the proposed 

Civil Rights Act of 1966. This thought- 

ful study, provides strong support for the 

bill with regard to both its aim and its 
constitutionality. 

The committee report devotes consid- 
erable material to a discussion of the 
constitutionality of title IV of the bill, 
and suggests four other steps toward 
elimination of housing segregation: 

First. An extension of the President’s 
order on housing segregation to cover all 
public housing whenever constructed; 
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Second. An extension of the order to 
include all subsequent sales or rentals 
of VA and FHA financed housing; 

Third, Action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to eliminate discrimination 
through supervision of federally insured 
mortgage institutions, and 

Fourth. Strong open housing legisla- 
tion in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the report, together 
with a list of the members of the com- 
mittee, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New YORK COUNTY LAwyYeEr’s ASSOCIATION, 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS ON 
S. 3296 AND H.R. 14765 (CIVIL RIGHTS Act 
or 1966) 

The proposed Civil Rights Act of 1966 (S. 
3296 and H.R. 14765, 89th Cong., 2nd Sess.) * 
was sent to the Congress on April 28, 1966, 
with a message from the President of the 
United States and an accompanying letter 
from Attorney General Katzenbach. Numer- 
ous other bills relating to the general areas 
covered by S. 3296 and H.R. 14765 have been 
introduced in both Houses of Congress. The 
only action which has taken place with re- 
spect to these bills, is the completion of 
hearings before a subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives and the commencement of hearings be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 

Scope of the report 

After reviewing the Administration Bill 
and the communications accompanying it, it 
was the opinion of the Committee that it 
wished to limit its comments to the pro- 
visions of three general areas of the Bill 
which are particularly susceptible to. legal 
analysis, and as to which the Committee felt 
it could make a further contribution on the 
law. 

The areas discussed in this report are: 

1. Titles I and II relating to the selection 
of juries in federal and state courts; 

2. Title IV, relating to discrimination in 
the purchase, rental, lease, financing, use 
and occupancy of housing; and 

3. Title V, relating to interference with 
constitutional right. 


TITLES I AND II RELATING TO JURY SELECTION 
Conclusion 


The provisions of Titles I and II, relating 
to the non-discriminatory selection of juries 
in federal and state courts are within the 
constitutional power of Congress and their 
enactment will promote the fair administra- 
tion of justice. 

Discussion 

Titles I and II of the Administration Bill 
are designed to assure to a defendant in a 
criminal case and to the litigants in a civil 
case a fair trial by jury. The broad aim of 
the provisions is to eliminate the widespread 
exclusion of racial minorities and the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged from jury duty. 

These titles seek to improve the quality 
of justice, by standardizing qualifications 
for jury service on a nationwide basis and 
putting them in line with contemporary 
needs and realities. They set up specific 
procedures with respect to the selection of 
federal juries, and for the challenge of state 
jury selection procedures, and provide for 
the maintenance and availability of adequate 
records to furnish the requisite statistical 


For the purposes of this report, S. 3296 
and H.R. 14765, as introduced, will be re- 
ferred to as the “Administration Bill.” 
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data and to permit the courts to deal with 
the problems on the basis of adequate in- 
formation and experience. Overall, these 
titles represent an organized approach on 
how and whom to select for jury service and 
sets up both the administrative and judicial 
machinery to achieve that result. 

The transmittal letter from the Attorney 
General stated that present statutes are 
inadequate and that they offer uncertain 
guidance to the courts and judicial admin- 
istrators. It stated that: “While this un- 
certain system appears not to have operated 
unconstitutionally, [and this premise is sub- 
ject to question] in some districts Negro 
representation on juries has been substan- 
tially less than the proportion of the Ne- 
groes in the community and other classes 
have sometimes been inadequately repre- 
sented on juries.” The Committee agrees 
with Mr. Katzenbach's views. 

The Judicial Code of 1948, as later amend- 
ed, made a sharp departure from the earlier 
federal statute which had made state laws 
determinative of jury qualification in fed- 
eral courts. Present section 1861, which 
now deals with jury qualifications, provides 
that any citizen over 21, not a criminal and 
in sound mind, can serve if he can read, 
write and understand English. 

The proposed Title I does not change these 
essential requirements; it elaborates upon 
them, By declaring a policy and providing 
detailed directions, it prescribes who may 
serve (i.e., even the economically disad- 
vantaged) and, what may in practice be just 
as important, it sets out who should not be 
kept off the jury rolls. It re-emphasizes 
that a jury panel should be composed of a 
genuine cross-section of the community, and 
provides for one or more jury commissioners 
in each district with detailed directions as 
to the way in which names of potential ju- 
rors are to be selected and processed. It 
proposes that the commission must use never 
less than 2,000 names and at least 1% of the 
total names on voter registration lists or 
from the other sources specified. 

While the Administration Bill recognizes 
the problems of fair jury selection existing 
particularly in sections of the South, it 
gives insufficient recognition to decisions 
condemning efforts calculated at engrafting 
a caste system on the law, even where that 
system was for the purpose of securing mi- 
nority group representation. For example, 
in State v. Collins, 242 La. 704, 138 So. 2d 
546 (1962) Collins, a Negro, was indicted, 
convicted and sentenced to death for rape 
and attempted murder of a white woman. 
At the time of Collins’ arrest, there were no 
Negroes on the Grand Jury then sitting. 
Consequently, Collins was held in jail for 
six months until he could be indicted by 
a new Grand Jury. The new Grand Jury 
of twelve was drawn by lot from a list of 
twenty persons, six of whom were Negroes 
intentionally selected because of their race to 
achieve “fairness.” The twelve Grand Ju- 
rors ultimately selected included seven 
whites and five Negroes. Collins was con- 
victed. His conviction was ultimately af- 
firmed by the Supreme. Court of Louisiana 
and certiorari was denied by the United 
States Supreme Court, 371 U.S. 843 (1962). 
A petition for habeas corpus was then 
brought and denied by the District Court 
215 F. Supp. 805 (ED. La. 1963). On ap- 
peal, the Fifth Circuit reversed, 329 F. 2d 
100 (1964), cert. denied, 379 U.S. 901, holding 
that Collins had been denied the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. The Fifth Circuit based 
its decision on two grounds: first, that a 
Negro stands equal before the law and is 
viewed by the law as a person, not as a 
Negro: thus Collins was denied equal pro- 
tection when the Grand Jury was selected 
with reference to his race, Collins was en- 
titled to have the charges against him con- 
sidered by a jury in the selection of which 
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there has been neither inclusion nor exclu- 
sion because of race. The Supreme Court 
which had earlier denied certiorari to review 
the affirmance of Collins’ conviction by the 
Louisiana Supreme Court, then denied cer- 
tiorari to the Fifth Circuit, thus letting 
stand their reversal. See also, Martin v. 
Teras, 200 U.S. 316(1906); Hill v. Texas, 316 
US. 400 (1942); Avery v. Georgia, 345 U.S. 
559 (1953) on the issue of “non-selective” 
jury selection. 

By providing procedures for judicial review 
of transgressions in state jury selection, and 
by giving the Attorney General the power to 
come in and petition the court to rectify 
prevailing conditions, the Administration 
Bill provides, in our opinion, a realistic rem- 
edy. One very useful aspect of the legisla- 
tion is in the clinical approach which it 
adopts In reaching for a solution of the prob- 
lem. It properly recognizes the need for more 
sophisticated sociological inquiry in this 
area, in which statistics have not always been 
helpful. 

Historically, the jury was to be drawn from 
the locality in which the litigant lived or 
where the crime was committed, so that a 
party would have the benefit of his own good 
character and standing with his neighbors. 
The provisions of the Administration Bill re- 
lating to federal jury selection leave this con- 
cept intact. Furthermore there is no federal 
interference with state jury selection unless 
discrimination is proved. They do not at- 
tempt to take away the states’ right to estab- 
lish their own fair procedures is undimin- 
ished and state criminal juries are affected 
only if obvious abuses exist. 

Although the federal courts have jurisdic- 
tion under the 14th Amendment to deter- 
mine whether a defendant has been accorded 
due process, and to void his conviction if he 
has not, it is more desirable to assure a de- 
fendant the equal protection of the laws in 
the first instance, than to have on occasion 
to free a convicted felon as a deterrent to 
improper jury selection. This, Titles I and 
II seek to accomplish. While the implemen- 
tation of these Titles may create an addi- 
tional interim burden upon the federal 
courts, this condition should not long en- 
dure. Once the proper impact of these Titles 
has been established their administration 
should operate smoothly and result in fur- 
ther implementation of the rights sought to 
be protected. 

TITLE IV RELATING TO HOUSING DISCRIMINATION 
Conclusion 


The Committee concludes that the pro- 
visions of the Administration Bill relating 
to housing are within the constitutional 
power of Congress to enact, This opinion of 
constitutionality is based upon established 
principles of constitutional law relating both 
to the Commerce Clause and to the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Further, it is the Com- 
mittee’s opinion that a substantial portion 
of the ends sought by the Administration 
Bill may be achieved without legislative ac- 
tion through the expansion of the existing 
Executive Order on housing discrimination. 
We believe that the Bill would be strength- 
ened by the insertion of specific congressional 
findings as to the facts upon which the en- 
actment of the Bill is based, including a 
finding based upon evidence presented at 
the hearings that there is a rational con- 
nection between the housing transactions 
regulated in the bill and interstate com- 
merce, 


Constitutional basis of housing discrimina- 
tion legislation 


The power of Congress to enact the pro- 
posed provisions of Title IV is based both 
upon the Commerce Clause (implemented 
through the “necessary and proper” clause 
of the Constitution) and the Fourteenth 
Amendment (enforced through the “appro- 
propriate legislation” clause of section 5 of 
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that Amendment). Together, the congres- 
sional power based upon these provisions 
may reach all aspects of housing sought to 
be covered by the Administration Bill. 

Whether, in an analysis of the reach of the 
constitutional power of Congress, the na- 
tional housing market is considered as a 
whole or in separate segments, the proposed 
legislation is within that reach. If the hous- 
ing market is considered as a whole, it is im- 
bued with broad and. multifarious impacts 
upon interstate commerce and is affected 
broadly by local, state and federal action. 
On a segmented basis, most identifiable seg- 
ments of the housing market are ones as to 
which the power of Congress is beyond serl- 
ous question. These include housing which 
is built with federal or local government as- 
sistance, or by the federal or local govern- 
ments themselves and housing which is 
financed by or with the assistance of any 
government agency. In the case of federal 
participation, these activities are covered by 
the plenary power of Congress over federal 
expenditures and the constitutional duty of 
Congress to avoid discrimination in federal 
activities. In the case of local government 
participation, the duties of the States under 
the Fourteenth Amendment and the power 
of Congress to enforce the Fourteenth 
Amendment by “appropriate” legislation pro- 
vide the constitutional anchor for federal 
legislation. Housing located in the many 
metropolitan areas which cross or abut on 
state lines, and newly constructed housing 
for which the materials must travel through 
interstate commerce have an obvious impact 
on interstate commerce. Similarly, new con- 
struction and sales of existing housing which 
are financed in the interstate financial mar- 
kets are reached through the commerce 
power over the flow of credit. It has been 
suggested that there is a major gap in the 
power of Congress to reach that portion of 
the housing market consisting of rental 
(without new financing) of existing units in 
old housing in non-multi-state housing mar- 
kets. However, the Congressional power 
under the Commerce Clause and the Four- 
teenth Amendment so pervades each of the 
other areas of the housing market that it 
must, of necessity, also reach this last single 
segment. The relatively small size of this 
last segment is indicated by data in the 1960 
U.S. Census of Housing. At that time over 
25% of housing units were less than 10 years 
and 3 months old— (representing movement 
of new housing materials and labor in com- 
merce) and 70% of the population moved 
into its present housing units within those 
10 years and 3 months (representing move- 
ment of persons within and between the 
States). In any case, on the basis of the 
principles of constitutional law discussed be- 
low, it is our opinion that this segment of 
the housing market is such an integral part 
of the total market for available housing that 
Congress may reach it in legislating as to 
housing as a whole. 

The Congressional power over commerce 
relating to the financial affairs of the na- 
tion supports the constitutionality of the 
Administration Bill in two ways: 

1. With respect to the Bill's specific pro- 
hibition discriminatory practices in the mak- 
ing of mortgage loans and other financing 
incident to the purchase of real estate. 

2. With respect to the effect of discrimina- 
tory practices in the sale and rental of 
housing upon the volume of such sales and 
rentals and upon new construction of hous- 
ing, affecting the demand for, and availabil- 
ity of, capital funds in interstate commerce. 
Mortgage lending today necessarily involves 
much interstate movement of credit as a 
result of the heavy volume of interstate 
lending done by finance institutions. This 
assertion is substantiated by a study under- 
taken by the Division of Research and Sta- 
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tistics of the Federal Reserve System in 1952. 
One of the findings stated: 

“The data nevertheless suggests that an 
appreciable part of the funds for financing 
real estate in the Richmond, Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, and Dallas Districts 
comes from the financial districts such as 
Boston and New York, and from Chicago 
and San Francisco. . The movement of 
funds from one part of the country to an- 
other has been encouraged by investors seek- 
ing outlets for large amounts of funds. 
Both institutional and noninstitutional reg- 
istrants participate in this movement of 
funds. Insurance companies and other in- 
stitutional lenders hold large amounts of 
loans on real estate located at a distance and 
in many instances have them serviced by 
noninstitutional lenders close to the prop- 
erties.” Real Estate Loans of Registrants 
Under Regulation X, 38 Fed. Reserve Bull. 
620, 627, 621 (1952). 

Even where a mortgage is initially pro- 
cured from a small local lender, it may be 
sold subsequently to a large out-of-state 
financing institution. Thus, the original 
lender affects interstate commerce. Numer- 
ous cases have held that a business need not 
be in interstate commerce to be subject to 
federal regulation—it is sufficient that the 
business affects interstate commerce. 

“The source of the restraint may be intra- 
state, as the making of a contract or combi- 
nation usually is; the application of the 
restraint may be intrastate, as it often is; 
but neither matters if the necessary effect 
is to stifle or restrain commerce among the 
states. If it is interstate commerce that feels 
the pinch, it does not matter how local the 
operation which applies the squeeze.” 
United States v. Women's Sportswear Mfrs. 
Ass'n., 336 U.S. 460, 464 (1949). 

Money plays a crucial role in the general 
housing picture. Few builders have suffi- 
cient working capital to engage in construc- 
tion without the benefit of mortgage loans 
and must depend on long-term mortgage 
financing from insurance companies, savings 
banks, commercial banks, savings and loan 
associations and federal programs of financ- 
ing. 

It is now beyond serious question that the 
flow of credit and lending is an interstate 
activity. This issue was settled in United 
States v. South-Eastern Underwriters Ass’n., 
322 U.S. 533 (1944), which determined that 
fire insurance companies dealt in interstate 
commerce for the purposes of application of 
the Sherman Act. Justice Black, writing for 
the Court, concluded: 

“Perhaps no modern commercial enter- 
prise directly affects so many persons in all 
walks of life as does the insurance business. 
Insurance touches the home, the family, and 
the occupation or the business of almost 
pict person in the United States.” (At page 

In answer to the argument that individual 
financial transactions are intrastate only, the 
Court stated: 

“True, many of the activities . which 
constituted this chain of events [the insur- 
ance contract, negotiations, payments, com- 
munications, etc.] might ... be regarded as 
wholly local.” But “fajll ... constituted 
a single continuous chain of events, many 
of which were multistate in character 
Ibid, at 537. 

In N.L.RB. v. Northern Trust Co., 56 F. 
Supp. 335, 336 (N.D. III. 1944), the district 
court stated that the reasoning of the 
Supreme Court in National Polish Alliance v. 
N.L.R.B., 322 U.S, 643 (1944) “brings the 
ordinary business of a bank, other perhaps 
than a very small local bank, within the 
meaning of the term interstate commerce.“ 
See also N.L.R.B. v. Bank of America, 130 
F. 2d 624, 626, (9th Cir. 1942), describing the 
interstate nature of a bank's business. The 
Commerce Clause is also, in our opinion, able 
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to reach factors which affect the demand 
for, and flow of, housing materials and labor 
for new construction and for maintenance, in 
interstate commerce. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
in Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 U.S, 294 
(1964) is in point on this issue. That case, 
upholding the constitutionality of the public 
accommodations provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, dealt with a restaurant 
in Birmingham, Alabama which was not on 
an interstate highway and could be found 
to have primarily local business. The Court 
dealt with this point as follows: 

“It goes without saying that, viewed in 
isolation, the volume of food purchased by 
Ollie’s Barbecue from sources supplied from 
out of state was insignificant when compared 
with the total foodstuffs moving in com- 
merce. But, as our late Brother Jackson 
said for the Court in Wickard v. Filburn, 317 
U.S. 111 (1942): ‘That appellee’s own contri- 
bution to the demand for wheat may be 
trivial by itself is not enough to remove him 
from the scope of federal regulation where, 
as here, his contribution, taken together 
with that of many others similarly situated, 
is far from trivial.“ At 127-128.” (At 
pages 300-301) 

“The power of Congress in this field is 
broad and sweeping; where it keeps within 
its sphere and violates no express constitu- 
tional limitation it has been the rule of this 
Court, going back almost to the founding 
days of the Republic, not to interfere.” (At 
page 305) 

The Supreme Court decision in N.L.R.B. v. 
Denver Building & Construction Trades 
Council, 341 U.S. 675 (1951), clearly illus- 
trates that interference with the flow of 
building materials across state lines con- 
stitutes a burden on interstate commerce. 
The Court held that the commerce clause 
gave the NLRB jurisdiction over a dispute 
in the building trade because the disagree- 
ment might have prevented building mate- 
rials from crossing state lines. See United 
States v. Employing Plasters Ass’n. of Chi- 
cago, 347 U.S. 186 (1954), in which a com- 
plaint alleging a conspiracy to suppress com- 
petition among Chicago plastering contrac- 
tors affecting the flow of plastering material 
into Illinois was held to state a cause of ac- 
tion; also see United States v. Employing 
Lathers Ass'n. of Chicago, 347 U.S. 198 (1954). 

The applicability of the Commerce Clause 
to housing is further supported by the gen- 
erally broad interpretations given in various 
other areas. Courts have usually been ready 
to find interstate commerce in cases which 
otherwise satisfy statutory requirements. 
Thus, they have found that interstate com- 
merce is burdened by the activities of jani- 
tors in a building where some of the offices 
did interstate work, N.L.R.B, v. Tri-State 
Casualty Insurance Co., 188 F. 2d 50 (10th 
Cir. 1951) [Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947], by the labor practices of a news- 
paper with an out-of-state circulation of ½ 
of 1%, Mabee v. White Plains Publishing Co., 
$27 U.S. 178 (1946) [Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938], and by the price of milk which 
is produced and sold intrastate but which 
competes with milk shipped from outside the 
state, United States v. Wrightwood Dairy Co., 
$15 U.S. 110 (1942) [Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937]. 

In the building trades area, the Court in 
N. L. R. B. v. Austin Co., 165 F. 2d 592 (7th Cir. 
1947), held that: 

In this case it is obvious that interstate 
could be affected by industrial strife in the 
Chicago office. Any interference due to an 
unfair labor practice in the transmission of 
the blueprints in interstate commerce neces- 
sarily would retard construction and would 
disrupt the flow of building materials travel- 
ing in interstate commerce. This would con- 
stitute sufficient cause to bring respondent 
within the Act, because ‘Interstate commu- 
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nication of a business nature, whatever the 
means of such communication, is interstate 
commerce regulable by Congress under the 
Constitution.’ Associated Press v. N.L.R.B., 
301 U.S. 103.” 

The reach of the Commerce Clause to regu- 
late what may at first glance appear to be 
purely local transactions, but which are part 
of a national market, has been made clear 
by the Supreme Court in its interpretations 
of the Commerce Clause. See, United States 
v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100 (1941); Wickard v. 
Filburn, 317 U.S. 111 (1942) and cases cited 
therein. In the Darby case a unanimous 
Supreme Court held that Congress had am- 
ple authority to regulate the employment 
standards of workers whose jobs were per- 
formed entirely within the boundaries of a 
single state when some part of their work 
product (lumber) was shipped in interstate 
commerce. Similarly, in the Wickard case, 
the Supreme Court upheld marketing penal- 
ties imposed for failure to comply with es- 
tablished quotas, even in connection with 
wheat grown for consumption on the farm. 
It is clear that the power of Congress under 
the Commerce Clause is not limited by the 
size of any particular regulated activity or 
of an individual’s participation therein; 
rather, Congress is to be guided by the im- 
pact which the aggregate of similar activity 
has upon commerce. Speaking to this point, 
the Court in the Wickard case stated: 

“That appellee’s own contribution to the 
demand for wheat may be trivial by itself 
is not enough to remove him from the scope 
of federal regulation where, as here, his con- 
tribution, taken together with that of many 
other similarly situated, is far from trivial.” 
Ibid. at 127-128. 

The Court also left no doubt as to the 
scope of Congressional power under the Com- 
merce Clause when it remarked in the Darby 
case at page 115: 

“The motive and purpose of a regulation 
of interstate commerce are matters for the 
legislative judgment upon the exercise of 
which the Constitution places no restric- 
tion and over which the courts are given no 
control.” 

The fact that the construction of a single 
house is involved likewise appears to afford 
no exemption from regulation by Congress if 
it chooses to invoke its full power under the 
Commerce Clause. 

While the Commerce Clause is a principal 
bulwark to the constitutionality of Title IV, 
the Administration Bill contains no specific 
findings by Congress that discrimination in 
housing has any effect on interstate com- 
merce. 

The Committee urges that such findings 
be incorporated in the Bill and recommends 
their addition to Title IV. 

Only recently, in Heart of Atlanta Motel v. 
United States, 379 U.S. 241, 258, 272, 279 
(1964), the Court again indicated the use- 
fulness to the courts of Congressional find- 
ings in establishing the necessary rational 
connection between the local activity to be 
regulated and interstate commerce. In ana- 
lyzing the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Court 
observed that “the Act as adopted carried 
no Congressional findings.” 379 U.S. at 252. 
The Court then comments at length on tes- 
timony and evidence adduced at Congres- 
sional hearings prior to passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 showing that racial dis- 
crimination in motels did indeed affect inter- 
state commerce adversely. 379 U.S. at 252- 
253. 
A similar analysis of the Congressional 
hearings and a similar comment that no leg- 
islative findings were made by Congress when 
passing the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is con- 
tained in Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 U.S. 
294. 295, 296 (1964). The Court made the 
following statement of the rule governing 
the power of Congress to exercise its regu- 
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latory authority under the 
Clause: 

“The commerce power invoked here by the 
Congress is a specific and plenary one au- 
thorized by the Constitution itself. The only 
questions are: (1) whether Congress had 
a rational basis for finding that racial dis- 
crimination by motels affecting commerce, 
and (2) if it had such a basis, whether the 
means it selected to eliminate that evil are 
reasonable and appropriate.” (Emphasis 
supplied) (Heart of Atlantic Motel v. United 
States, 379 U.S. 241, 258-59 (1964) .) 

Heart of Atlanta and Katzenbach makes 
it apparent that the courts would be aided in 
finding a “rational basis“ for Congressional 
regulation of discrimination in housing un- 
der the Commerce Clause if detailed legisla- 
tive findings were included as a part of Title 
IV, even though such findings by Congress 
“are not necessary.” Katzenbach v. Me- 
Clung, 379 U.S. 294, 299 (1964). There is 
ample precedent in statutes for such find- 
ings by Congress. See e.g. Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, 15 U.S.C. § 786; Public 
Utility Holding Co. Act of 1935, 15 U.S.C. 
§ 79a; Trust Indenture Act of 1939, 15 U.S.C. 
$ 77bbb; Investment Advisers Act of 1940, 
15 U.S.C. § 80b-1; Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, 29 U.S.C. § 202; Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947 (Taft-Hartley Act), 29 
U.S.C, § 141, see also 29 U.S.C. § 151; Welfare 
and Pension Plan Disclosure Act, 29 U.S.C. 
§ 301; Tobacco Inspection Act, 7 U.S.C. § 511a; 
Agricultural Adjustments Act, 7 U.S.C. § 601 
and § 1311; Colored Oleomargarine Act, 21 
U.S.C. §347a. Such findings of fact have 
been of aid to the Court in establishing the 
requisite rational basis“ for Congressional 
regulation under the Commerce Clause in 
the past, See e.g. N.L.R.B. v. Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1, 23, 37 (1937) up- 
holding the National Labor Relations Act of 
1935 under the Commerce Clause. Section 
1 of that Act (29 U.S.C. § 151) as it then 
existed was cited and quoted in full by the 
court which stated that “it is primarily for 
Congress to consider [whether a burden to 
interstate commerce exists under the Com- 
merce Clause] and decide the fact of the 
danger and meet it.” Similarly, in United 
States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100, 109 (1941) the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was upheld under 
the Commerce Clause with detailed refer- 
ence to legislative findings contained in 29 
U.S. O. A. § 202, as it then existed. See also 
Block y. Hirsh, 256 U.S. 135, 154 (1921); Bor- 
den’s Farm Prods. Co. v. Baldwin, 293 U.S. 
194, 209 (1934); Communist Party v. Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, 367 U.S. 1, 94 
(1961). 

Past court decisions also make clear that 
where the Commerce Clause is not invoked 
specifically in a statute, as in sections of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1875 which were de- 
clared unconstitutional in the Civil Rights 
Cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883), there is danger that 
the enactment may not be considered a 
statute regulating commerce. 


Additional Fourteenth Amendment support 


We do not wish to imply, by our detailed 
discussion of the Commerce Clause as an 
adequate constitutional support for pro- 
posed Title IV, that this clause is the sole 
constitutional basis available to the Con- 
gress for the coverage of much of the housing 
to be reached by the Administration Bill. 
There are equally persuasive cases under 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments set- 
ting out the specific power of Congress to en- 
force the substantive guarantees of these 
amendments by appropriate legislation. To 
the extent that federal or local governmen- 
tal action (either at the present time or in 
the sufficiently recent past to create pres- 
ently existing effects) has caused the exist- 
ence of conditions which Title IV seeks to 
remedy, the Equal Protection Clauses of the 
Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments apply to 
such acts and empower Congress to enact 
broad legislation to deal with them, so long 
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as such legislation can rationally be found to 
be appropriate“. 

Without feeling it necessary to discuss the 
applicability of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments to these situations in greater 
detail, the Committee urges that such con- 
stitutional basis be given appropriate weight 
in both the findings and the enforcement 
provisions of Title IV. Such dual constitu- 
tional basis is neither unusual nor inap- 
propriate. Much legislation is expressly 
founded upon more than one power of Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court has in the past 
relied upon multiple constitutional support 
in upholding the validity of various statutes, 
e.g., Board of Trustees v. United States, 289 
US. 48 (1933); Ashwander v. TVA, 297 US. 
288 (1936). 

Coverage of public housing in title IV 


The committee wishes to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress to an important omis- 
sion in the coverage of the proposed legisla- 
tion, even in conjunction with the existing 
Executive Order. The Administration Bill 
does not appear to cover housing owned or 
operated by local or national government 
agencies which are not listed among the 
“persons” to whom the legislation is to 
apply. Even if the existing Executive Order 
is retained in power and effect, there is no 
coverage of public housing erected under 
contracts entered into prior to November 20, 
1962, the cutoff date in the Executive Order. 
This is an irrational distinction which might 
well be unconstitutional. While such dis- 
crimination is already barred under the 
Fifth and Fourteenth Amendment cases 
brought by individual plaintiffs, there is no 
reason why the legislation should not specif- 
ically direct itself against this glaring prob- 
lem. It is our recommendation that any 
ambiguity in this respect be resolved through 
the inclusion in the coverage of Title IV of 
national, state or local government and all 
instrumentalities thereof. 


Extension of the existing Executive order 
on housing 


This committee has previously reported * 
on the legal basis of Executive Order 11063, 
issued by President Kennedy on November 20, 
1962, which directed various federal agen- 
cles to take action with respect to discrimi- 
natory practices in housing. This Executive 
Order is still in effect. At the time of that 
report, this committee concluded that the 
Executive Order was based on sound and 
well established constitutional grounds and 
that it was well within the authority of the 
President—and his duty—to enforce the 
Constitution of the United States; that it 
did not establish any new rights which did 
not heretofore exist but established new 
procedures and directives for their enforce- 
ment; that the exclusion of certain contracts 
for the financing of housing entered into 
prior to the effective date of the order was 
not based on any appropriate legal distinc- 
tion; and that the power of the President to 
enforce the Constitution extended substan- 
tially beyond the scope of the Executive Or- 
der and that the executive power to imple- 
ment public policy through the inclusion 
of contract provisions extended even further, 

The committee recommended then, and 
repeats its recommendation now: 

1. That the Executive Order be amended 
to cover all public housing, irrespective of 
when constructed; all urban renewal proj- 
ects, irrespective of when contracted for; and 
all other housing programs to which Federal 
grants, loans or subsidies are made. 

2. That the Executive Order be amended 
to include subsequent sale or lease of prop- 
erty covered by FHA or VA insurance, on the 
ground that such sale or transfer subject to 


2 Equal Opportunity in Housing— The Pres- 
ident’s Executive Order, A Report of the 
Committee on Civil Rights, New York County 
Lawyers’ Association, Spring, 1968. 
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FHA or VA mortgages is a new action which 
should extend to new individuals the bene- 
fits of Federal action after the date of the 
Executive Order. 

3. That the recommendation of the United 
States Civil Rights Commission with respect 
to the elimination of discriminatory prac- 
tices in mortgage loans by Federally super- 
vised mortgage lending institutions be given 
early implementation, through the use of the 
contract power or other proper tools of Fed- 
eral supervision and action, with a minimum 
interference with concepts of free enterprise 
consistent with achieving effective results, 

4. That the recommendations of the Civil 
Rights Commission with respect to housing 
in Washington, D.C., which should be a 
model community demonstrating American 
freedom and equal opportunity in housing, 
be implemented at an early date by the Com- 
missioners for the District of Columbia. 

The Committee believes that the first step 
in the extension of anti-discrimination pro- 
tection in the fleld of housing should take 
place through the further extension of the 
existing Executive Order. There is no con- 
stitutional or practical conflict between the 
full implementation of the President's power 
through Executive Orders, and either the 
pendency or the enactment of legislation 
dealing with the same area, so long as there 
is no specific conflict with such legislation 
after enactment or preemption of the Presi- 
dent’s power thereby. We will not repeat in 
this report the discussion of constitutional 
principles upon which our conclusions and 
recommendations were based in 1963. Suf- 
fice it to say, however, that all of the de- 
cisions rendered by the courts since that time 
have, to the extent applicable, reenforced 
the constitutional discussions presented at 
that time. 

This committee therefore now renews its 
recommendation for the immediate promul- 
gation of an Executive Order expanding the 
scope of the existing order carrying out the 
recommendations set forth above. Such ac- 
tion would have the following benefits: 

1. It will expand federal action against 
discrimination in housing to a substantially 
larger area without the delay inherent in the 
present debate over the Administration Bill. 

2, The flexibility in operation of an Execu- 
tive Order makes it desirable to use such 
mechanism to as broad an extent as possible. 
It may well be that, in any case, the imple- 
mentation of the Administration Bill, when 
enacted, will require executive or depart- 
mental orders similar in scope to those which 
may already by adopted. 

8. The enforcement of constitutional 
rights have, in recent years, developed 
through a well balanced combination of ac- 
tion by the executive, legislative and judi- 
cial branches of government. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the executive branch to carry 
out its powers in this respect to the greatest 
extent possible and not to waive such re- 
sponsibility to the legislative branch. The 
power to act through Executive Order, partic- 
ularly in the field of contract provisions, 
is an executive responsibility. 


THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE V RELATING TO INTER- 
FERENCE WITH CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 

Title V would impose new criminal pen- 
alties upon any person who interferes either 
directly or by acts of intimidation or reprisal 
with the enjoyment of specified activities on 
account of race, religion or national origin, 
The provisions are operative whether the 
interference is directed at the actual partici- 
pants in the enumerated activities or at other 
persons. Title V also increases existing pen- 
alties for violation of constitutional rights 
and makes them commensurate with the 
degree of crime committed. 

It is beyond question that Congress has 
the constitutional power to punish interfer- 
ence with the exercise of rights arising out 
of the Constitution and to apply appropriate 
punishment upon conviction of such acts. 
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The Committee believes that the constitu- 
tional basis for such Congressional action, 
and for the protection of individuals who 
aid those directly asserting their constitu- 
tional rights, is now beyond question. 
Whether such rights arise out of the nature 
of national citizenship; the rights created 
by federal statutes enacted under the Com- 
merce Clause or the Fifth, Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments or the 
right to vote in federal elections; or any 
other basis for federal action is immaterial. 
The specific enumeration of the protected 
rights in Title V is an appropriate method 
by which Congress can eliminate any ambi- 
guity as to the intended breadth of coverage. 
None of the enumerated areas in which pro- 
tection is offered are outside the federal 
power as elaborated by existing judicial 
decisions. 
Additional comments 

It is the opinion of the committee that the 
purposes of the Administration Bill, and 
particularly of Title IV as described in the 
statement of policy (§ 401), are laudable and 
necessary implementations of present poli- 
cies which are intended to put to an end 
the remaining vestiges of the Negro’s social, 
political and economic disadvantages based 
solely upon his race. New York State has 
been a leader in the enactment of legislation 
dealing with this problem, and New York’s 
experience in operating under such legisla- 
tion can be of immense assistance to any 
federal effort in the same area. 

The proposed legislation seeks to fulfill 
the promise of equality inherent in the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to 
the Constitution, and the long and contin- 
uing struggle of minority group citizens of 
our nation for equal treatment based upon 
merit rather than upon the color of their 
skin or their religion. Discrimination in 
the selection of juries and in the availability 
of decent housing has been a continued blot 
upon the American image at home and 
abroad. Racial living patterns created by 
housing discrimination are basic causes of 
many other inequalities, such as defacto 
school segregation, unequal employment op- 
portunities and unequal recreational oppor- 
tunities, The arbitrary denial to American 
citizens not only of their rights but of their 
security and lives by those who feel that they 
need fear no punishment must finally end. 

It is incumbent upon all branches of gov- 
ernment to redeem the promise of a century 
ago; in particular, the executive and legis- 
lative branches must take the initiative in 
providing laws and practices to end the 
effects of these 100 years of shame. 

This is the 100th anniversary of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1866 which proclaimed the 
equal rights of all citizens to purchase and 
hold real and personal property. Thus, it is 
particularly appropriate that the Congress 
make these rights meaningful in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966. 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMITTEE ON Crvi RIGHTS, NEw 
York County LAWYERS’ ASSOCIA- 


TION. 

Robert M. Kaufman, Chairman; Peter D. 
Andreoli, Harold Baer, Jr., Michael A. 
Bamberger, William C. Breed, Ir,, 
Helen L. Buttenwieser, Porter C. Chan- 
dier, Saul C. Downes, Arthur Q. Funn, 
Julius L. Goldstein, Richard W. Hul- 
bert, Philip Kazon, John J. Loflin, Har- 
old Mitherz, Stoddard D. Platt, Sol 
Rabkin, Guy G. Ribaudo, Robert K. 
Ruskin, Cora T. Walker, Thomas G. 
Weaver, Henry Weiner. 


THE TAXPAYER—A PIGEON FOR THE 
$4 BILLION SST? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 

Government, through the Federal Avia- 

tion Agency, is currently well on the road 
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to building our first supersonic trans- 
port. The FAA estimates development 
costs at $1.5 billion, but reliable sources 
have placed the figure as high as $4 bil- 
lion before the SST enters service. 

Is this expense justified when we face 
increasing commitments for defense and 
the President of the United States ap- 
peals to us so rightly to curb Federal 
expenditures? 

I think not. 

Consider these facts: 

First. The British rushed ahead in the 
early part of the last decade with produc- 
tion of the Comet. The flight record of 
that aircraft, fraught by a tragically 
high accident rate, is far from enviable. 

Second. No convincing case has been 
established that the market will be there 
for this costly Federal gamble. 

Third. The unsolved technological 
problems are immense. Their solution 
is of incalculable cost. The time it may 
take to solve them may be very great. 
Experimentation in France and England 
may clear the way, and if we postpone 
our own effort, greatly reduce our cost. 

Fourth. Defense officials have made it 
clear that this plane will have no mili- 
tary value. 

John E. Gibson, an engineer, has writ- 
ten a provocative and revealing article in 
the current issue of Harper’s magazine. 
Among the many problems he cites, let 
me mention a few of the more startling. 

We have little experience in sustained 
supersonic flight, and what experience 
we do have as a result of short flights 
by B-58 Hustlers shows us that cruising 
at this speed is dangerous and unpredict- 
able. 

The plane’s skin temperature rises 
to 300°. It passes through communica- 
tions networks too quickly to be contact- 
ed. Any failure of cabin pressure means 
instant death, and cosmic radiation con- 
stitutes an invisible danger. 

Yet the FAA is rushing ahead with its 
plans and calls for inservice operation 
of the SST by 1974. 

Mr. President, in the argot of the gam- 
bling business, the pigeon is the fall guy, 
the sucker, the loser whose losses keep 
the gamblers in swimming pools and 
beautiful blondes. 

The supersonic transport seems more 
and more to represent an immense gam- 
ble, with the odds against the pigeon 
whose money the Congress is gambling. 

Should we make the American tax- 
payer this kind of pigeon? 

A couple of weeks from now this Sen- 
ate will be asked to decide this question 
when we vote on appropriations for the 
SST. I suggest that in preparation for 
that vote, Members of the Senate might 
be interested in reading the article by 

Mr. Gibson to which I have referred and 
I ask mnanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CASE AGAINST THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 
(By John E. Gibson) 

(Nore—The government is now hell-bent 
on a crash program to build—at enormous 
expense to the taxpayer—an airliner that 
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flies 2,000 miles an hour. But who needs it? 
And is it worth the risk to passengers, the 
high operating cost, and the ear-shattering 
annoyance to everybody near its flight path?) 

In May 1965, in a triumph of bureaucratic 
inevitability, the Federal Aviation Agency 
began to commit more than two billion 
dollars to the crash development of a Super- 
sonic Transport aircraft that no airline really 
wants and on which no manufacturer is eager 
to spend a dime of his own money. The de- 
cision is of doubtful technical validity. It 
also seems designed to stretch still further 
our already overextended economy. With 
the prospect of a long and costly engagement 
in Vietnam, the President has declared his 
intention of subjecting nonessential capital 
expenditures to increasingly careful scrutiny, 
The SST surely belongs in this category. Yet 
in the face of compelling facts the FAA con- 
tinues to maintain, as it has since 1960, that 
the United States must have a 2,000 mph 
airplane by the early 1970s, and that the 
FAA is just the agency to supervise its con- 
struction. 

Something about new means of transporta- 
tion seems to bring to the surface the latent 
gullibility in the best of us. The present 
SST fever is merely the latest of such im- 
broglios which stretch far back into Ameri- 
can history. 

The initial bold success of the Erie Canal 
in 1825, for example, triggered the building 
in the next quarter-century of some 4,000 
miles of canals in the United States. None 
were financially successful. The same cycle 
was repeated after the completion of the first 
transcontinental railroad in 1880, Four 
more quickly followed. And in the next 
decade enough new track was laid in this 
country to girdle the globe three times, As 
a result of this overbuilding, long before they 
were confronted with truck and aircraft com- 
petition, many railroads were burdened with 
unnecessary mileage and unprofitable branch 
lines. 

The third act in this drama began with 
the phenomenal growth of airline passenger 
traffic following World War II. As with the 
Erie Canal and the first transcontinental rail- 
road, we gambled by crashing into the jet 
age. And again we have been lucky. The 
modern jet transport is a magnificent engi- 
neering achievement. It is moderately well- 
behaved as high-spirited steeds go. Passen- 
gers love the jets and they have proved eco- 
nomical in operation beyond the airlines’ 
wildest dreams. Imagine a 707 or DC-8, 
either of which seats more than 100 passen- 
gers, making two round trips per day be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles. This is 
normal procedure. Thus, an $8-million jet 
can gross almost a million dollars per month 
on this run. The FAA has gradually relaxed 
its stringent restrictions on miles between 
overhauls as experience has been gained with 
jet engines and the new fan-jet principle 
makes more power available as needed. Now 
the new DC-9 and 727 for short hauls have 
proved better than optimists dared hope and 
the airlines are making money at last. 

But the Supersonic Transport is a threat- 
ening storm cloud on this sunny horizon. 

Test and experimental aircraft and some 
standard military planes have operated in 
short bursts above the speed of sound for 
more than a decade. But this experience 
does not reduce the problems of sustained 
operation by commercial airlines at such 
velocities. Supersonic speed induces strange 
behavior patterns in aircraft. The force re- 
quired to push an object through the air 
rises abruptly as it approaches the velocity 
of sound (approximately 660 miles per hour 
at high altitudes). Thus—though it is not 
impassable—the “sonic barrier“ is a very real 
thing. Because the waves of sound cannot 
outspeed a supersonic aircraft, the air in 
front of it is undisturbed before the craft 
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pushes it aside. This simple fact accounts 
for the sonre boom, the heat barrier, and the 
peculiar handling qualities of the craft. 

Supersonic commercial aircraft began to 
be talked of several years ago after European 
aviation interests recognized that the long- 
range subsonic market had been largely pre- 
empted by such superb American-built pas- 
senger jets as the Boeing 707 and the Douglas 
DC-8. Wisely, the British and the French 
shifted their sights to short-haul jets like 
the Caravelle and the Britania, which are 
now available. However, we countered with 
the Boeing 727 and Douglas DC-9. So once 
again Europe failed to make a clean sweep. 
Moreover, the short-haul jet is not a suitable 
object for improving national prestige. De 
Gaulle toured South America last year in a 
Caravelle but he was carried across the At- 
lantic in a Boeing 707. One can imagine his 
pique. 

Almost against their will, European design- 
ers were then forced across the sound barrier 
and told to design a plane which would oper- 
ate at twice the speed of sound. Because of 
the enormous expense, Britain and France 
agreed in late 1962 to share the cost of de- 
signing and constructing the monster. 
Simultaneously, de Gaulle was freezing Brit- 
ain out of the Common Market. In 1964 
the British, under Prime Minister Wilson, 
signified their desire for an “agonizing re- 
appraisal” of this forced alliance whose pur- 
pose appears both frantic and unrealistic. 

The United States has had far greater ex- 
perience in designing and operating super- 
sonic craft than any other country. It has 
been gained with our Century series of fight- 
ers which are capable of supersonic flight 
for short dashes and with the B-58 Hustler 
bomber which can achieve sustained opera- 
tion at speeds above Mach 1, While a Brit- 
ish aircraft was the first to break the sound 
barrier in level flight, the British-French 
consortium has had almost no real opera- 
3 experience with sustained supersonic 

ght. 

The Europeans are using aluminum and 
conventional structural design for their ship, 
probably because they cannot afford to un- 
dertake costly studies of newer, heat-resistant 
materials such as titanium. Thus it will be 
difficult for the Concorde to evolve gradually 
during operational use into a more powerful 
and efficient craft. In essence it will be 
obsolescent before it leaves the drafting 
table. In contrast, the present generation of 
American-built jets have undergone contin- 
ual modification and improvement, giving 
them more passenger-carrying capacity, more 
powerful engines for shorter take-off runs, 
and longer nonstop cruising. 

The only men in the world accustomed to 
prolonged flying at Mach 2 are U.S. Air Force 
B-58 bomber pilots. Until recently it was 
not our policy to make this expertise avail- 
able to all comers, Indeed, USAF technical 
reports on supersonic craft were restricted 
to American vendors with a demonstrated 
“need-to-know.” 

Thus British aircraft designers were more 
than a little interested in a lecture given 
in London during December 1964 by Lt. Col. 
George E. Andrews of the USAF to the British 
Guild of Air Pilots and Navigators. Colonel 
Andrews was one of the pilots of a B-58 
Hustler which flew the 8,000 miles from 
Tokyo to England nonstop. About 1,400 


1A Mach number is the ratio of the speed 
of an object through the air to the speed of 
sound under the same conditions and is 
named after the eminent Austrian fluid dyna- 
mist Ernst Mach. Although the speed of 
sound varies with such factors as tempera- 
ture and altitude, it is about 660 miles per 
hour at the normal operating altitude of 
the SST. Thus, Mach 1 is approximately 
660 mph and Mach 3 is almost 2,000 mph. 
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miles were flown at supersonic speeds, be- 
tween inflight refuelings. This one to one- 
and-a-half-hour segment of the flight appar- 
ently represents a significant portion of the 
total supersonic experience acquired in sus- 
tained flight. At times, Andrews reported, 
the skin temperature of the plane rose to 
300 degrees. F. This rather unexpected heat 
rise put an appreciable fraction of the plane’s 
essential electronic gear out of action. 

The British magazine which reported An- 
drews’ talk remarked with characteristic 
understatement that the facts reported by 
the Colonel confirmed the data upon which 
the design of the Concorde is based, with the 
exception of the general heat rise which 
could only be halted by slowing to subsonic 
speeds. This small “exception” would, of 
course, if not corrected, result in complete 
failure of the craft. 

TAXPAYER'S GAMBLE 

The Federal Aviation Agency was disturbed 
by European activity on the SST. Over- 
looking Britain’s disasterous previous at- 
tempt to press aviation frontiers with the 
ill-fated Comet jet, Federal Aviation Admin- 
istrator Elwood R. (Pete) Quesada an- 
nounced in May 1960 that America was not 
to be left behind. The FAA indicated that 
the government would probably be willing 
to subsidize 50 percent of the development 
costs of the Mach 3, Titanium jet. Ameri- 
ean aircraft manufacturers met this modest 
proposal with thundering silence. The FAA 
then retreated a step. In 1961 its new Ad- 
ministrator, Najeeb E. Halaby, called for 
cost-consciousness; a “lean, mean, austere ap- 
proach.” This was fine by plane manufac- 
turers; they were for zero costs—to them- 
selves. Halaby subsequently explained that 
the government would support 75 percent of 
the cost of SST development. This proposal 
also failed to the salute test. By July 1963, 
Halaby was admitting that the aircraft in- 
dustry displays “a great deal of anxiety” 
about sharing costs and that it has a 
“trauma” about past losses on new develop- 
ments. When the Kennedy Administration 
did not include SST development in its fiscal 
year 1964 budget, it seemed the project 
would be dropped with a loss of only the 
$11 million allocated by Congress for preli- 
minary studies in fiscal 63. But pressure for 
a supplemental allocation of $60 million 
mounted. And at the threat of Soviet and 
British-French progress, Congress acqui- 
esced,* 

In August 1963 Kennedy appointed Eugene 
R. Black, former World Bank director, as his 
financial adviser on the SST program. In 
December Black’s report was on President 
Johnson’s desk. The President released it 
without comment in February 1964. It called 
for 90 per cent of the costs to be borne by 
the government and for careful progress 
without racing other nations. Halaby was 
soon telling industry representatives that he 
had always felt that 25 per cent participa- 
tion was too high for industry and that he 
had had a change in heart about the need 
for a race. Black also recommended that 
responsibility for the SST be removed from 
the FAA and an independent agency be set 
up to supervise its development. Halaby did 
not comment on this suggestion. Doubtless 
he was busy fending off criticism from in- 
dustry, which still refused to accept the 


2In 1961 Col. Gen. Yevgeni F. Loginos, 
chief of Soviet civil air operations and head 
of Aeroflot, told Western reporters that the 
Soviets realized that a whole new aircraft, 
not a rebuilt bomber, was needed for SST 
operations. Since that time there has been 
little sign of unseemly haste on the part of 
the U.S. S. R. 
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principle of participation and has not ac- 
cepted it to this day.* 

Boeing and Lockheed are adamant against 
the 75/25 per cent split but both are willing 
to discuss a 90/10 per cent split, provided 
a number of special guarantees and tooling- 
cost loans are included which will further 
reduce their involvement. There is no ques- 
tion, of course, that many millions of com- 
pany funds are tied up in the competition 
for the prototype-development contract and 
that the losers will suffer financially. 


SELF-CERTIFICATION 


The frantic approach by the FAA to the 
Supersonic Transport is epitomized in the 
Official timetable announced in 1964: 

First flight of production model, September 
1968. 

Type certification by FAA, September 1969. 

Introduction to passenger service, May 1970. 

For the first flight to occur in 1968, the 
design must be frozen by 1966 at the latest, 
and a host of technical problems must be 
solved in a miraculously short period. 
Doubtless this realization prompted the pres- 
ent Federal Aviation Administrator, William 
F. McKee, recently to stretch the entire 
schedule two years. 

However, the position of the FAA in this 
adventure remains peculiar. FAA is a small 
but respected agency, concerned primarily 
with all aspects of flight safety, air traffic 
control, and certification of new aircraft 
types.“ It has no experience in administer- 
ing huge technical development efforts like 
those carried on by NASA and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Gordon M. Bain, until re- 
cently the Deputy Administrator in charge 
of the SST program, has said that the FAA 
intends to remain above technical details, 
allowing the manufacturers almost complete 
freedom. Lockheed and Boeing, prime inves- 
tigators on the first phase of the work, were 
selected to continue with Phase 2, which will 
result in a detailed preliminary study of the 
two proposed SST designs. FAA will have 
to make the choice between these two pro- 
posals. How FAA can do this and stay above 
details is baffling. FAA is handicapped by 
complete ignorance of research-and-develop- 
ment management principles, such as those 
instituted by Mr. McNamara in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, FAA also suffers from a 
unique disability. In due course the agency 
will be asked to certify an aircraft developed 
only at its urging and almost wholly sub- 
sidized by its funds. Such a conflict-of-in- 
terest situation is pregnant with disaster for 
the whole concept of objective federal regu- 
lation of airways safety. In effect the FAA 
will be asked to certify that it has spent 
its money wisely and that its own technical 
judgment is sound. 

The SST concept is an excellent long-range 
technical development goal for the aircraft 
industry and the role of the federal govern- 
ment in fostering such research and devel- 
opment is well established. Probably the 
investment over the past half-century of 
government funds in aircraft development 
has paid for itself many times over in estab- 
lishing new sources of tax revenue. This 


In April 1966 Gen. J. C. Maxwell, director 
of SST development for the FAA, was quoted 
in Aviation Week, as saying the financial con- 
troversy is unresolved. He repeated White 
House policy that all government funds will 
be recovered with interest. Ives, Whitehead 
and Co., a New York investment firm, has 
proposed private financing via a government- 
guaranteed bond issue. 

It also deals with cockpit regulations 
such as ruling that pilots must remain 
strapped down during the flight, will not eat 
fish, will not take tranquilizers, and that 
pilots laps will not hold hostesses. Pete 
Quesada also ruled that hostesses may not 
be allowed to fly the plane. 
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concept is not under question here. What I 
do question, however, is the premature crash 
program to force the commercial use of the 
SST on the reluctant air-transport industry. 


NO NEED FOR OXYGEN MASKS 


Formidable technical obstacles still lie 
ahead. At March 3, the SST is well into the 
“thermal thicket.” This is the name of the 
operating region in which the craft cannot 
dissipate the heat generated by air friction. 
Consequently the aircraft continually grows 
warmer, as mentioned by Colonel Andrews in 
his British talk. Unlike the Concorde de- 
signers, American engineers seem fully aware 
of this problem. Their solytion is rather 
frightening, however. They propose to use 
the aircraft fuel as a heat sink.” Since the 
aircraft grows unbearably hot after a short 
stretch of supersonic flight, the engine fuel 
will be made to flow through passages in 
vital parts to prevent it from melting. We 
are assured that the warmed fuel will func- 
tion just as well in the engines and that it 
won't explode. In fact, there will be only 
an hour’s safety margin beyond normal 
flight time before the danger point is 
reached. (The critical moment comes when 
the pilot shuts off fuel to the engines in 
preparation for descent. Engine tempera- 
ture will zoom 150 degrees higher in a few 
minutes’ interval.) 

There are several other interesting techni- 
cal problems. At 70,000 feet, the proposed 
cruising altitude of the SST, there will be no 
need of oxygen masks if cabin pressure is lost. 
The reason is that the human body under- 
goes explosive decompression, the blood boils, 
and death occurs within several seconds. 
This happens whether or not one wears an 
oxygen mask. The only safeguard is an as- 
tronaut-type pressure suit. Engineers know 
this. They are also aware that the point of 
maximum threat to the integrity of the 
cabin pressure seal occurs at door joints and 
windows. This is why it was proposed on 
technical grounds to build the SST without 
windows. Psychological consultants felt, 
however, that passengers would grow uneasy 
without windows (something about a coffin 
complex perhaps). Thus in a later design, 
windows appeared beside each row of seats.“ 

In a report by a company asked to design 
the cabin temperature and pressure controls 
for the SST, the following passage occurs: 

“The ambient temperatures [normal oper- 
ating temperature of aircraft skin] at Mach 
2-3 are those, at which you normally cook 
chicken or broil steak [350-500 degrees F.] 
Thus the [cabin] cooling system must work 
continuously. Furthermore, if the pressuri- 
zation system failed at 60,000 to 80,000 feet, 
the cabin would probably collapse. Even if 
this didn’t occur, no one would survive since 
at 62,000 feet external pressure is so low the 
blood boils. Even at 42,000 to 45,000 feet, a 
human being would suffocate in pure oxygen 
without pressurization.” 

An efficient supersonic aircraft which can 
also perform at slow speed for takeoff and 
landing will probably require a folding wing 
arrangement similar to the experimental 
TFX fighter, which recently took its first test 
flight. To design a bearing for the folding 
wing of a plane big enough to 200 pas- 
sengers is a mechanical engineering problem 
of considerable complexity. The entire 
stress of the wing must pass through this 
single pivot. If one wing folds while the 
other does not, the plane will be subjected 
to twisting forces far beyond the capacity of 
the structure. If it is impossible to return 
the wings to slow-speed position for the 
descent to land, the plane will be unable to 


š Still later, half of the six-inch-diameter 
windows were eliminated. Furthermore, 
Lockheed now advocates a reduction to de- 
sign speed to Mach 2.7 to help overcome cer- 
tain operating problems. 
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maintain a controlled descent. A “landing 
speed” in excess of 200 to 300 miles per hour 
is to be expected under this situation. If 
any of these contingencies face a young, su- 
perbly conditioned Air Force pilot of a TFX 
fighter, he simply presses the eject button. 
This ejects the completely enclosed, pres- 
surized cockpit from the disabled craft. After 
falling five or ten miles into breathable air 
the pilot opens a metal parachute from with- 
in his escape capsule. He may then elect to 
remain with his capsule or leap from it rely- 
ing on his personal, conventional chute. It 
is doubtful that an escape pod would be 
practical for the entire crew of an SST. 


UNCOMFORTABLE PROBLEMS 


Air Force-sponsored studies predict that a 
typical SST will provide a far less comforta- 
ble ride than current jet airliners because 
of atmospheric turbulence. Perhaps passen- 
gers will have to remain strapped on a con- 
tour couch for the entire flight to avoid in- 
jury. Our British friends report that Colonel 
Andrews’ remarks on this subject are really 
quite “reassuring.” They point out that 
“clear-air turbulence’—that little-under- 
stood phenomenon which is held responsible 
for several air crashes in the last few years— 
is seldom encountered at SST operational 
altitudes. On the other hand one B-58 Hus- 
tler has been reported lost in the turbulence 
of a thundercloud. One might expect that 
this maneuverable Mach 2 plane would sim- 
ply slip around such an obvious cumulonim- 
bus thunderhead, which can tower to alti- 
tudes of 50,000 to 60,000 feet. Andrews 
pointed out, however, that at a 60-degree 
bank, the B-58 requires 50 miles to make a 
turn. The Mach 3 SST could be expected 
to need at least 100 miles to turn. Thus the 
pilot will have little time to initiate a course 
change if a cloud appears on the horizon 50 
miles away. 

At least two more B-58s have been lost to 
a more insidious supersonic enemy. Aero- 
nautical engineers call the imaginary point 
in the aircraft where all its weight balances, 
its “center of gravity.” Similarly its center 
of pressure” is the point at which all its lift 
forces may be concentrated. As a plane goes 
supersonic its center of pressure undergoes 
a marked change with respect to its center of 
gravity. This is in contrast to the conven- 
tional subsonic aircraft where balance cal- 
culations for safe flight may be made before 
the craft leaves the ground. In the SST, the 
pilot must keep continual account of changes 
in the center of pressure in order to main- 
tain control of his craft. One or two passen- 
gers moving the length of the cabin can 
affect this rather critical balance—another 
reason for keeping them strapped in contour 
couches, 

Without doubt there are other technical 
problems about which little is known and 
which will reveal themselves slowly, through 
hundreds of hours of test flights. Take, for 
example, cosmic radiation. It is known that 
at 70,000 feet, cosmic-ray intensity is more 
than twice that at sea level at temperate 
latitudes and more than five times normal 
near the poles. The long-term effect of cos- 
mic radiation on metal fatigue and elec- 
tronic instruments as well as disease and 
mutation in the human body needs careful 
study. 

There are also a number of other “engi- 
neering details” to be cleared up before I 
would put Aunt Jane on the next SST for 
her vacation in Europe. 

First, we must be alert to claims of years of 
supersonic experience with Air Force planes. 
Commercial craft must fly 2,000 to 3,000 
hours per year to show a profit for their op- 
erators. This is ten to fifteen times the 
typical military usage. Thus, supersonic 
life-test experience is acquired very slowly 
with military craft. In.addition to normal 
wear and tear, experience must be gained, for 
example, in restarting jet engines at super- 
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sonic speeds. Should a jet engine be turned 
off in flight, present military practice is to 
slow to subsonic speed before attempting to 
restart it. This is very costly in fuel and 
intensifies the sonic boom problem. The 
automatic pilot must be completely fail- 
safe since its operation is essential for sta- 
bility augmentation of the aircraft during 
flight. 

Technical problems involved in airway 
communication and traffic control will be 
severe in SST operation. Present radio-op- 
eration techniques will be rendered obsolete. 
In July 1961, a USAF Hustler bomber flying 
from New York to Paris was out of touch with 
traffic control for almost the whole flight 
due to the rapidity with which it passed 
from one controller’s block to the next. This 
became critical as the plane approached 
Paris with little reserve fuel. 

Several manufacturing problems have al- 
ready been mentioned above. Others include 
the design of hydraulic control systems to op- 
erate reliably at temperatures of 500 to 1,000 
degrees F, and the extremely close tolerance 
to which the surface of the aircraft must be 
held. A small bump or ridge any higher 
than three sheets of this paper anywhere 
on the one-third acre of skin surface will 
increase the drag and thus reduce the effi- 
ciency of the craft. 

One more matter of some concern is the 
problem of supersonic rain erosion. After 
five years of research, no material has been 
found which can withstand the effect of this 
cavitation-like process, which can disinte- 
grate cockpit windows and destroy the 
smooth leading edges of supersonic wings. 


WHAT AIRLINE PRESIDENTS CAN'T SAY 


Technical problems have a way of dis- 
appearing as time goes by and perhaps we 
will all chuckle one day at the silly little de- 
tails I have discussed up to this point. So 
now let's turn to the real problem with the 
SST. It can't make money. 

Following the preliminary design reports, 
various airlines began economic studies of 
the SST’s commercial possibilities. What 
they have found is not encouraging. United, 
the country’s largest carrier, for example, has 
found that the operating cost of a Mach 3 
transport will be 26 per cent higher than 
present-generation jet transports for trans- 
continental flights. For “short hauls,” such 
as Chicago to Los Angeles, the cost will be 43 
per cent higher. These are in-flight costs 
and do not tell the whole tale. 

A simulation study of terminal operations 
reveals that the total number of flight opera- 
tions of an airport servicing SSTs must be 
reduced severely compared with today’s aver- 
ages. Because of the turbulence of the wake 
of an SST, all craft must keep out of its track 
for as long as five minutes after it passes. 
All craft must be kept from in front of it 
since the SST, once committed to a landing, 
is dangerous and expensive to wave off. 
Takeoffs likewise are critical. One extra 
climbing turn as the plane takes off from an 
airport will require as much as 16,000 pounds 
of extra fuel. These and other factors mean 
that terminal costs will skyrocket for SST 
operations. 

Earlier studies have shown that basic 
changes in normal airport procedures will be 
required if the SST ever sees the light of 
day. A 30-minute “hold” in an airport traf- 
fic pattern before being allowed to land will 
cost more than 10 tons of extra fuel. At 200 
pounds per passenger plus baggage, this extra 
fuel takes the place of about 100 passengers. 
The Concorde will carry 130 passengers while 
the American SST is slated for about 200. 

Finally there is the $25 million to $40 mil- 
lion price tag for an SST compared with the 
$8 million cost of a present-generation inter- 
continental jet. To fight these costs, the air- 
lines have contemplated austerity measures 
in the passenger compartment. Passengers 
will be placed five or six abreast with re- 
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stricted legroom. The number of lavatories 
will be reduced. There will be no coat-racks 
or carry-on baggage racks and, sad to say, 
the size of the liquor locker is to be reduced. 

Several months ago President Johnson an- 
nounced plans for a huge new military trans- 
port plane called the C5A. There was specu- 
lation about its future conversion into a vast 
passenger craft which might carry as many 
as 700 persons. Such a payload would make 
it possible to cut the transatlantic round- 
trip fare from the present level of $300 to 
about $150. 

This April Pan Am ordered twenty-five 
immense Boeing 747 jets. Each will have a 
capacity of 490 passengers. Though speedier 
than present jets, these planes will be sub- 
sonic. Boeing estimates a saving of 35 per- 
cent in passenger-mile costs. One wonders 
how many passengers will want to pay $300 
to $400 extra to save three hours in crossing 
the Atlantic in an SST. 

Recently the London Observer, under the 
banner “Has Boeing Killed the Concorde?” 
quoted the comments of Sir Giles Guthrie, 
BOAC chairman. “BOAC recognizes that 
supersonic aircraft will come into existence,” 
he said, “but it is obviously vital to all air- 
lines that they shall not acquire any super- 
sonic transport unless they are certain that 
they will not lose a packet of money in the 
process. BOAC, the Observer predicted, will 
follow Pan Am in ordering 747s. To date 
BOAC has not ordered the Concorde nor has 
it even paid a deposit for a delivery posi- 
tion. 

At International Air Transport Association 
meetings, the thoughts of the conferees 
return again and again to “the SST prob- 
lem.” The remarks of an Air India official in 
September 1964 seem to capture the mood 
of the majority: We can’t pay five times 
present costs for two-and-one-half times 
present productivity.” At the same meeting 
Sir William Hildred, Director General of the 
IATA, said, “I hope I shall not live to see the 
damn thing. ... I can afford to say things 
like that,” he added, “but airline presidents 
cannot.” 

The SST will produce problems for more 
than the minority of citizens who are air 
travelers. The sound of an SST taking off 
will make citizens living near airports long 
for the good old days of subsonic jets. The 
SST engines will be much louder. It is 
doubtful also, that the airlines can be 
forced to undertake dangerous noise-abate- 
ment maneuvers with SSTs as they do with 
jets on takeoff. 

It is fruitless to suggest relocating airports 
any farther from the center of cities. With 
approximately one-half of the total trans- 
atlantic travel time devoted to getting to and 
from the airports in their present locations, 
the SST traveler may begin to ask himself 
what he has bought for his money. 


“A LITTLE TOO CLOSE AND A LITTLE TOO FAST” 


Airport noise is a minor headache com- 
pared with the sonic-boom problem. A 
supersonic aircraft lays down a path of pres- 
sure disturbance which may be as wide as 100 
miles. The boom may only be a dull, win- 
dow-rattling crack but it can easily be more. 
By failing to minimize the effect by flying at 
just the proper speed and altitude, an SST 
can inflict property damage and pain. 
Studies reveal that low-altitude supersonic 
flight may be a more effective weapon on an 
enemy population than an atom bomb. 
Properly done, a sonic boom attack can maim 
and kill people while knocking down build- 
ings in a wide swath from one end of the 
country to the other. 

A propaganda effort in the fall of 1964 to 
soothe fears about the sonic boom backfired 
in amusing fashion in full view of millions 
of television viewers. Those watching Chet 
and David that evening saw a film report on 
an FAA study at White Sands Proving 
Ground, New Mexico, on the effect of sonic 
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booms on typical home construction. The 
day was almost complete with a number of 
tame booms that did no damage. On the 
last pass, however, the Air Force plane came 
over a little too close and a little too fast.” 
Plaster fell from the walls, picture windows 
were shattered as were the nerves of the 
newsmen, and foundations of the buildings 
were damaged along with the confidence of 
the FAA. 

The complete results of the more extensive 
Oklahoma City sonic-boom tests more than 
two years ago have not been released offi- 
cially at this writing. It seems safe to say, 
however, that they did not meet with uni- 
versal approval, Two hundred persons re- 
ceived compensation from the FAA for dam- 
age to their homes from the more than 1,200 
deliberate booms. More than 40 per cent 
of a sample of 2,000 citizens interviewed were 
convinced their homes had been damaged 
by the booms. Thus if not for economic 
reasons, then for public safety, SST operation 
probably should be limited to long over-water 
flights. 

The United States today enjoys undisputed 
leadership in jet-aircraft construction, and 
no one questions that the federal govern- 
ment should encourage our continued su- 
premacy by sponsoring aerospace research. 
The present generation of subsonic jets is 
the fruit of this policy. The Boeing 707, 
for example, flew for millions of miles as 
the Air Force KC-135 tanker before moving 
into commercial aviation. Similarly the ex- 
perience gained on such military planes as 
the TFX, the A-11, and B-70 will provide a 
reservoir for a possible supersonic transport 
someday. 

But the technical and operational prob- 
lems of a commercial SST are numerous and 
difficult. The fact that one military aircraft 
has flown 1,400 miles supersonically does not 
prove commercial feasibility. Lindbergh flew 
the Atlantic twenty-five years before most of 
us were willing to try it. 


SIKORSKY’S MEDICINE 


The Federal Aviation Agency is abandon- 
ing its historic role as the objective guardian 
of airways safety to push a commercial ad- 
venture for which little if any technical or 
economic grounds can be found at present. 
The Concorde consortium was used as an 
excuse to trigger our unobjective rush not to 
be left behind. The loud “second thoughts” 
by the British on the Concorde and the re- 
cently revealed distress of the consortium at 
skyrocketing costs have, unfortunately, not 
slowed the push on this side of the Atlantic. 

As a young engineer some years ago, I was 
fortunate to be called in as a consultant to 
the Sikorsky Aircraft Company in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. On one of the reception- 
room walls I noticed a framed copy of that 
famous photograph of Igor Sikorsky him- 
self at the controls of an early model of his 
helicopter. At first, I dismissed it as a typi- 
cal publicity photo. Later, however, I found 
it was more than that. Sikorsky is not only 
a technical genius but a leader of men. He 
recognized that it was necessary to force his 
engineers to take personal responsibility for 
their technical decisions. Thus he required 
that all his designers make the first test 
fight of any new improvement“ they worked 
on. The photo showed Sikorsky taking his 
own medicine. 

I suggest that Congress require the FAA to 
follow the Sikorsky plan. On the first test 
flight of the SST funded by the FAA, all 
responsible officials of the FAA would be re- 
quired to be on board. On all subsequent 
flights at least one responsible FAA official 
would be on board until one full year of 
daily test flights had been completed. 

(Norte.—John E. Gibson, now dean of engi- 
neering at Oakland University in Michigan, 
was professor of electrical engineering and 
director of the Control and Information Sys- 
tems Laboratory at Purdue for five years. A 
Yale Ph.D., he has done research for the 
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Navy, the Signal Corps, the Air Force, and 
NASA. He has written dozens of technical 
articles and several books, including “‘Non- 
linear Control Systems” (McGraw-Hill) .) 


VIETNAMESE ELECTIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
letter on the subject of the forthcoming 
Vietnamese elections in this week's 
Economist makes an interesting pro- 
posal which I think merits consideration. 

The author of the letter, Mrs. Crane, 
who has written a pamphlet entitled 
“Vietnam—A Plea for Self-Determina- 
tion” published by the United Nations 
Association, suggests that the elections 
to be held in South Vietnam in September 
“hold the key” to the present impasse. 
She suggests that the United Nations or 
the International Control Commission; 
which has so far been unwilling to play 
a role in these elections, might be willing 
to do so if a truce were called during 
the period of the election campaign. 
Mrs. Crane believes that there might be a 
chance of securing a truce if the United 
States and the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment would be willing to admit the 
National Liberation Front as a political 
party eligible to submit candidates for 
election. Mrs Crane points out that, 
under the rules promulgated by Marshal 
Ky governing the forthcoming elections, 
those suspected of Communist affilia- 
tions are prohibited from participating. 
Finally, Mrs. Crane suggests that a tem- 
porary truce would offer the Soviet Union 
and Britain, as cochairmen of the Geneva 
Conference, “a reasonable chance of 
agreeing to call a meeting to consider 
whether the most recent statements from 
Hanoi and Washington offer a basis for a 
settlement.” 

I am not proposing at this time that 
we should decide to urge the South Viet- 
namese Government to admit the NLF as 
a political party in the forthcoming elec- 
tions. I am simply calling attention to 
Mrs. Crane’s proposal and suggesting that 
it be considered by the administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Mrs. Crane’s letter, which appears 
on page 244 of the July 16 issue of the 
Economist, be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAMESE ELECTIONS: CoULpD THIS BE A 
Way Our? 

(A letter from Mrs. Crane, the author of the 
United Nations’ Association pamphlet, 
“Vietnam—A Plea for Self-Determination,” 
published this week) 

Sm—The bombing of oll installations near 
Hanoi and Haiphong, according to President 
Johnson, is intended to speed up the end of 
the Vietnam conflict. Many people believe 
the opposite—that this will, in fact, make a 
political settlement of the war more difficult. 
But when Mr. Wilson visits President John- 
son at the end of this month, there is one 
suggestion he could make that might break 
the deadlock. 

The elections that are supposed to be held 
in South Vietnam in September hold the key. 
Properly handled they could offer a way out 
of the present impasse and a breathing space 
in which to try to convene a Geneva-type 
conference. 

Both the South Vietnamese government 
and Mr. Arthur Goldberg, the American 
permanent representative at the United Na- 
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tions, have indicated that they would like to 
see the United Nations or the International 
Control Commission supervise these elections. 
Not unnaturally, however, U Thant has 
shown little enthusiasm to use the UN in a 
situation where there can be no guarantee 
that the elections will be fair and free. 
Under the rules promulgated by Marshal Ky, 
those suspected of communist affiliations are 
prohibited from participating in these elec- 
tions and a raging war hardly offers proper 
opportunity for campaigning and effective 
promotion of candidates for the constituent 
assembly. 

The United Nations or the Control Com- 
mission might, however, be persuaded to risk 
their reputations if a truce were called to 
the fighting during the period of the election 
campaign. There might be a chance of 
achieving this if the United States and the 
South Vietnamese government were to make 
an important concession. This would be to 
admit the National Liberation Front as a 
political party eligible to submit candidates 
for election. With such an offer the Hanoi 
government might be prepared to agree to a 
truce, and even if the date of the elections 
had to be postponed to enable proper ar- 
rangements to be made, the prospect of a 
South Vietnamese election under interna- 
tion. I control would make it worth while. 

A temporary truce to the fighting would 
offer the Soviet Union and Britain, as co- 
chairmen of the Geneva conference, a reason- 
able chance of agreeing to call a meeting to 
consider whether the most recent statements 
from Hanoi and Washington offer a basis for 
a settlement. 

Would the Americans and South Vietna- 
mese government accept the National Libera- 
tion Front as a political party? It is true 
that statements to date do not make it seem 
very hopeful. Prior to the bombing raids 
near Hanol and Haiphong there had been 
some shift in American attitudes regarding 
the role of the NLF and the Vietcong in peace 
negotiations, and The Times on January 8th 
reported that, in the event of a cease-fire, the 
Administration would accept the National 
Liberation Front as a political party in South 
Vietnam. Though this has not been con- 
firmed by official statements, it is difficult 
to see how any valid elections in Vietnam 
can exclude the communists altogether, 

The 14 points issued by the White House 
on January 4th, listing conditions for a set- 
tlement, merely restated the President's 
earlier remarks that the Vietcong would have 
no difficulty in being represented at a peace 
conference and having their views presented 
if Hanoi decided it wanted to cease aggres- 
sion. On February 8th, Mr. Averell Harri- 
man went further and stated that Washing- 
ton would be willing to have the NLF par- 
ticipate either as part of a North Vietnamese 
delegation or as an independent group. On 
February 22nd, Senator ROBERT KENNEDY sug- 
gested that the Vietcong should be allowed 
a share in the government of South Vietnam. 

It is just possible, therefore, that if a 
condition of international inspection of the 
election were recognition of the NLF, the 
Administration could be persuaded by both 
internal and external pressures to accept 
this. In the circumstances it would be 
difficult for the Saigon government not to 
agree. Here is Mr. Wilson’s chance. 

On May 24th U Thant said bluntly that 
20 years of outside intervention had so pro- 
foundly affected Vietnamese political life 
that it seemed illusory to represent the war 
as a mere contest between communism and 
liberal democracy. He thought that the so- 
called “fight for democracy” was no longer 
relevant to the realities of the situation. 
Given a proper chance to express their views 
the majority of the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple may feel the same. Common sense 
would suggest that they should really be giv- 
en a chance to decide. 

Mr. Wilson might also draw President 
Johnson's attention to statements and hints 
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from Hanoi that indicate some basis for dis- 
cussions at a conference, and suggest that 
they might be tested out in practice. The 
most important hint from the Viet Minh 
appeared in a New York Times report from 
Algeria in January in which Vietcong sup- 
porters suggested that, as a quid pro quo 
for recognition of the National Liberation 
Front, there would certainly be concessions 
on their part. A truce while elections took 
place in South Vietnam could well be such 
a concession. 

Both Washington and Hanoi refer to the 
Geneva agreements of 1954 as a basis of 
settlement. Though it is difficult to under- 
stand how the United States can contemplate 
this unless it is prepared to accept the pos- 
sibility of an electoral victory for Ho Chi 
Minh, Mr. Goldberg firmly stated on June 
Tth that America would abide by the re- 
sults, not only of the South Vietnamese elec- 
tions, but also the reunification elections 
contemplated by the Geneva agreements. 

If everyone means what they say in this 
tangle it would seem that by recognizing 
the National Liberation Front as a political 
party now the United States will save itself 
much trouble and anguish in the future.— 
Yours sincerely, 

PEGGY CRANE. 

LONDON, W4. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
strike by the International Association 
of Machinists against five major U.S. 
airlines that has grounded 60 percent of 
the Nation’s commercial airplanes is 
about to begin its third week. In what 
is becoming an ever-increasing pattern, 
as a result of strikes, a most vital seg- 
ment of the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem has been unjustifiably and arbi- 
trarily disrupted. Once again the real 
victims are the American people. I sub- 
mit, Mr. President, that airlines exist to 
serve the public, but this strike has re- 
pudiated that basic fact. 

I have no doubt that now both sides 
are finally working very hard to settle 
the dispute. Neither management nor 
labor wants to be blamed for tieing up 
our air travel system and causing the 
mass inconvenience and hardship result- 
ing from this present deadlock in nego- 
tiations. Nonetheless, the strike con- 
tinues and the public, I repeat the public, 
bears the major brunt of the impasse. 

Labor, of course, insists that higher 
profits accrued by the airlines should be 
distributed to the employees in the form 
of a higher wage. Indeed, one picket in 
Chicago was quoted as saying: 

We not only insist on our shart of profits, 
we demand and plan to get them. 


One of the strongest pillars of free 
enterprise is that labor be fairly re- 
warded for its vital contribution to our 
productive capacity as a nation. I be- 
lieve that this is widely accepted by our 
people. May I point out that this con- 
cept has been honored by one party to 
this dispute. When the airline and labor 
negotiators failed to reach an agreement 
last spring, the President appointed a 
board headed by Senator MoRsE, a friend 
of labor, which recommended a settle- 
ment which Senator Morse described as, 
one of the “fairest” he had seen. This, 
the airline industry accepted, but the 
unions rejected it. In an effort to get 
over this hurdle, the airlines made a new 
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offer which was substantially better than 
the Board’s recommendation. Once 
again the union representatives turned 
it down, Consequently, the air strike 
continues, our traveling public is denied 
a service which is basic to our national 
life and the Nation as a whole faces the 
prospect of a wage settlement that once 
again will be highly inflationary. Cer- 
tainly, the public interest, which I feel 
should be primary, has again been sub- 
ordinated to the narrow and inflationary 
demands of a labor union, 

Compulsory arbitration is against the 
wishes of both disputing parties. How- 
ever, no union or organization should be 
allowed to disrupt the lives of millions of 
citizens and the proper functioning of 
business and industry. The speedy flow 
of mail has been checked, faltering air 
shipments have slowed down production 
lines, and innumerable travel plans have 
been changed or canceled. Air trans- 
portation has become a necessity in our 
modern age, and our economy is heavily 
based upon its reliability and its con- 
tinuation. 

Mr. President, tourism has grown into 
a multimillion-dollar industry in this 
country, largely due to the increased ac- 
cessibility of both populated and re- 
mote areas through expanding airline 
service. When air transportation is not 
readily available, would-be travelers 
either stay home or take land transpor- 
tion facilities to some holiday site closer 
athand. Utah and other Western States 
have particularly benefited from the 
readiness of people to fly and the in- 
creasing ease with which airlines make 
it possible for them to reach the spec- 
tacular and diverse national parks in the 
West. And now, at the peak of the 
tourist season, millions of dollars are be- 
ing lost by the tourist industry in my 
State and the West because of this 
deadlocked strike. 

Because the Federal Government in 
the past 15 years has invested more than 
$3 billion in airports, maintenance, op- 
eration, research and subsidies; because 
the Government controls aviation 
through its authority to determine 
routes, rate structures, mail subsidies, 
and licensing of pilots; and because the 
entire American public has so much at 
stake in a smooth and dependable air 
transportation service, I believe it is not 
only within the rights of Congress, but it 
is its duty to the American public, to 
enact legislation as soon as possible de- 
signed to solve this and other future 
paralyzing nationwide strikes against the 
public. 

My colleagues, Senator Javits and Sen- 
ator LAuscHE, have each introduced leg- 
islation providing for Federal involve- 
ment in heavily disputed stalemated 
strike cases. 

Thus far the administration has not 
only ignored both of these bills but has 
absolutely failed in the promise made in 
the President’s state of the Union mes- 
sage last January that the administra- 
tion would send up proposed legislation 
this year. 

I quote from the President’s message: 

I also intend to ask the Congress to con- 
sider measures which without improperly in- 
vading State and local authority will enable 
us to deal effectively with strikes which 
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threaten irreparable damage to the national 
interest. 


This week in his news conference the 
President called the strike “intolerable.” 
My question is if he finds it “intoler- 
able” then why doesn’t he do something 
about it. 

I find the President’s inaction partic- 
ularly strange since the administration 
was compelled vigorously to oppose price 
increases in steel, aluminum, copper and 
molybdenum. 

Mr. President, I hope the Congress will 
take immediate action to forestall 
another occurrence of the strike situa- 
tion as it is today. When labor and 
management cannot reach a decision, it 
is up to the Congress to make sure that 
the public, business, and industrial econ- 
omy and comfort are not needlessly up- 
ended. 

Also on the subject of air traffic I think 
a commendation should be given to the 
nonstruck airlines in the country which 
are doing excellent work in trying to ful- 
fill the needs of a busy flying America. 
The lines are long, the waiting lists 
frustrating and travelers’ tempers are 
short. However, most of the employees 
of the nonstruck lines are doing their 
best to serve the public and I commend 
them highly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have en- 
closed in the Recor corespondence from 
my State and the intermountain area 
pointing out the disastrous effect of the 
airline strike, 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SALT Lake Crry, UTAH, 
July 21, 1966. 
Hon, WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The strike that has crippled service of 
major airlines in this country is having a 
very serious adverse effect on the economy 
of this region to say nothing of its effect on 
necessary business travel. Urge you to use 
your good influence to help bring about a 
reconciliation of the parties and a resump- 
tion of much needed service. 

UTAH Power & Licut Co., 
E. M. NAUGHTON. 
Borse, IDAHO, 
July 16, 1966. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senator, Utah, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The airline strike has already caused tre- 
mendous loss of time, money and patience 
to individuals within Boise Cascade Corp. 
and to the general traveling public. Losses to 
the economy of the entire United States are 
substantial, This situation is particularly 
critical in the Pacific Northwest because of 
the lack of available air transportation 
caused by the strike. I respectfully urge 
that you use your good offices to bring about 
an end to the dispute at the earliest possible 
moment. 

I. V. HANSBERGER, 
President, Boise Cascade. 
OGDEN, UTAH, 
July 20, 1966. 
Senator WALLACE F, BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Prompt action by the Federal Government 
needed to help settle crippling air line strike 
as of many business men closely affected. 
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I urge you to do all you can to end this strike 
as soon as possible, 


Sincerely, 
HERTZ Rent A Can, 
D. J. Sparow, 
Licensee, 


Provo, UTAR, 
July 15, 1966. 
Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Airline strike is critical. We have inter- 
national passengers and tours now being 
inconvenienced by Johnson's lackadaisical 
attitude. We need to have some relief that 
can only come by settlement. Can you bring 
pressure on the administration? We need 
help desperately. Would appreciate your co- 
operation, 

JOHN L. WEENIG CHRISTOPHERSON TRAVAL, 


San LEANDRO, CALIF., 
July 15, 1966. 
Senator BENNETT of Utah, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Airline strike having detrimental impact 
on business. Please do all possible to effect 
a just settlement promptly. Best regards. 

THOMAS HUNTER, 
President, Industrial Boxboard Corpo- 
ration of Utah. 

CLEARFIELD, UTAH. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
July 14, 1966 
Senator WALLACE BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The airline mechanics strike is a direct 
assault on innocent bystanders. Our com- 
pany can phrase its complaint directly in 
terms of airport limousine, air freight, rent 
cars, taxicabs, and tour buses stop since the 
Federal Government accepted responsibility. 

In the beginning its responsibility is para- 
mount, now this is no cat and mouse politi- 


cal game. 
CHARLES A. BOYNTON, Jr., 
President, Salt Lake Transportation Co. 


INTEGRATED TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM NEEDED 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, one 
of the most disturbing problems pro- 
duced by the rapid urbanization of our 
country is the increasing traffic conges- 
tion in our metropolitan centers. While 
rural areas may still claim relatively ef- 
fective highway networks, our large cities 
are plagued by either a lack of planned 
road systems or an overcrowding of ex- 
isting facilities. 

Belatedly, planners have realized that 
building more and more highways is not 
the whole answer to this dilemma. What 
is needed is an integrated transportation 
system—one that includes highways for 
the private automobile owner, buses, 
and trucks, as well as mass transporta- 
tion to handle the swelling number of 
urban commuters. x 

Recognizing the usefulness of the in- 
tegrated approach, I believe, is the first 
step toward remedying the present situa- 
tion. But in order to fully utilize this 
idea, a single State agency should be 
charged with coordinating, planning, and 
supervision cf all transportation modes 
in each State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a recent editorial of WJZ- 
TV, a leading proponent of the “single 
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agency” concept in my own State of 
Maryland, printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LESSON From New JERSEY 


(Presented by Kenneth T. MacDonald, gen- 
eral manager, July 5, 1966, 11:30 p.m; 
July 6, 1966, 12:55 p.m., 6:20 p.m.) 
WJZ-TV has pointed out many times that 

highways and public transportation are part 

of the same problem. They are both in- 
volved in moving people and goods from one 
place to another. More than a year ago we 
proposed that in the Baltimore area the 

Metropolitan Transit Authority be expanded 

to control metropolitan highway planning as 

well as mass transit planning. The proposal 
drew qualified support from Baltimore 

County Executive Spiro T. Agnew and City 

Councilman Thomas Ward. Mr. Ward ex- 

tended the WJZ plan to a state-wide proposal, 

urging that all transportation be under the 

State Roads Commission. 

In New Jersey, the State Legislature has 
just passed a measure initiated by Governor 
Richard Hughes that placed all transporta- 
tion under a single agency. Henceforth in 
New Jersey, highways, commuter trains, 
buses, and some local transit, as well as avia- 
tion, will all be under the State Department 
of Transportation. 

We believe Governor Hughes has taken a 
far-reaching step that other states will soon 
be following. New Jersey seems to have 
learned what many other states are slow to 
learn—that everyone benefits from a well- 
balanced transportation system. Increased 
use of public transit helps not only the per- 
son who chooses this form of travel, but 
highway users as well because each transit 
rider reduces the traffic on the highway. 

Maryland, of course, does not have the 
same kind of problems as New Jersey. Com- 
muter trains still are an important part of 
New Jersey’s total transportation, whereas 
they have almost disappeared in Maryland. 
Since more of Maryland is rural, the need for 
coordination of plans here is limited almost 
entirely to the Baltimore and Washington 
metropolitan areas. 

However, the need is acute around, in and 
between Baltimore and Washington for much 
better highway and public transit coopera- 
tion. 


SENATOR ERVIN'S TESTIMONY ON 
MIRANDA CASE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, for 3 
days this week, the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments, un- 
der the chairmanship of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Bayn], conducted 
hearings relating to the implications of 
the Miranda against Arizona case. This 
U.S. Supreme Court decision relates to 
the admissibility—or, rather, the inad- 
missibility—of confessions in trials of 
one accused of crime. It was decided in 
June of this year. 

Much dismay spread across the land in 
police and law enforcement circles, gen- 
erally, because of this decision. There 
has been a great deal of discussion and, 
unfortunately, too much speculation as 
to its real meaning, the departure it sig- 
nifies from earlier interpretation of our 
Federal Constitution, and the impact up- 
on future efforts to enforce the law. 

This decision was one of several that 
have resulted in increased difficulty and 
obstacles in the path of police and law 
enforcement procedures. There can be 
no doubt that the Constitution resides in 
the police precinct station and its 
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“squeal” room as it does in any other 
place in the Republic. It is also true 
that constitutional rights of individu- 
als must be jealously guarded and pro- 
tected. But there is also great concern 
for preserving the delicate balance which 
the rights of society against crime and 
violence provides. 

The fifth amendment provides, in part, 
that in any criminal case, no person 
shall be compelled to be a witness against 
himself. This amendment has a long 
history. Its origins and its meaning had 
been well established prior to the Esco- 
bedo against Illinois and the Miranda 
against Arizona decisions. The origins 
and the history of the amendment 
should be well and clearly in the minds 
of those who are interested in the gen- 
eral subject of law enforcement. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] made another of his very splen- 
did contributions to his career in the 
Senate by testifying before our Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments on 
the subject. His statement given before 
the subcommittee earlier today so im- 
pressed this Senator with its clarity and 
with its reach into the essence of this 
problem, that I request unanimous con- 
sent that the portion thereof which 
deals with the Miranda case particu- 
larly be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point. 

A thoughtful reading of this excerpt 
will prove highly valuable to anyone. It 
is an excellent foundation for proper 
consideration of any action which may 
be made at a later date to modify the 
5-to-4 decision in the case of Miranda 
against Arizona. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS From SENATOR Sam J. ERVIN, In., 
TESTIMONY BEFORE THE SENATE SuBCOM- 
MITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 
JULY 22, 1966 
This investigation, however, deals with an- 

other part of the crime picture and I think 
this subcommittee should face the fact that 
increasingly in the last decade our law en- 
forcement officers have been limited and of- 
ten hamstrung in dealing with crime by high ` 
court rulings. These rulings have drastically 
limited police investigative powers, have for- 
bidden the use of voluntary confessions by 
the accused in many instances heretofore 
permitted, and have altered reasonable pro- 
cedures which once were the great bulwarks 
against crime. Recent high court rulings 
have stressed individual rights of the ac- 
cused to the point where public safety has 
often been relegated to the back row of the 
courtroom. In the process, police have be- 
come confused in their efforts to protect the 
public from acknowledged criminals. Dis- 
senting court opinions have pointed out that 
investigative procedural rules are becoming 
unrealistic. 

Civilization represents at best a delicate 
balance between the rights of the individual 
and society's rights. As Mr. Justice Cardozo 
explained in Snyder v. Massachusetts, 291 
U.S. 97, 122 (1934), “Justice, though due to 
the accused, is due to the accuser also. The 
concept of fairness must not be strained till 
it is narrowed to a filament. We are to keep 
the balance true.” 

We have not kept the balance true. Un- 
fortunately, the Supreme Court in recent 
years has moved through logic shattering 
sentiment and stifling procedures to favor 
the individual to such an extent that the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice is defeated. 
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Indeed, in the prosecution of crimes, we have 
seen the powers of the police at any level 
to conduct in-custody interrogation gasp in 
the case of Escobedo and, more recently, die 
in Miranda, 

Basically, the Court majority held in the 
Miranda Case that: 

„ .. the prosecution may not use state- 
ments, whether exculpatory or inculpatory, 
stemming from custodial interrogation of 
the defendant unless it demonstrates the 
use of procedural safeguards effective to 
secure the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion.” 

The Court majority henceforth requires 
that before any suspect may be questioned 
he must be warned that he has a right to re- 
main silent, that anything he says may be 
used against him, and that he has a right 
to the presence of an attorney, either re- 
tained or appointed. The suspect who sub- 
mits to interrogation after being so warned 
may terminate such interrogation himself 
at any time simply by indicating that he 
wants it stopped. 

Thus did the majority for all practical 
purposes fulfill the prediction by Mr. Jus- 
tice White of its ultimate goal “to bar from 
evidence all admissions obtained from an 
individual suspected of crime, whether in- 
voluntarily made or not.“ Escobedo v. Illi- 
nois, 378 U.S. 478, 495 (1964). 

The claimed basis for the decision was the 
Fifth Amendment's protection of the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination, a basis which 
has no support in the language of the Fifth 
Amendment or in the history of the privilege. 
The clear language of the Amendment is 
that in any criminal case” no person shall 
be compelled to be a witness against him- 
self.” One of the foremost legal scholars 
of this century, Edward Corwin, after careful 
study, concluded that the Amendment, when 
„. . „ considered in the light to be shed by 
grammar and the dictionary . . appears to 
signify simply that nobody shall be com- 
pelled to give oral testimony against him- 
self in a criminal proceeding under way in 
which he is defendant.” This construction, 
that the privilege applies to prohibit com- 
pelled judicial interrogations only, is firmly 
supported by the English authorities and 
the common law history of the privilege. 
Moreover, the dissent by Mr. Justice Harlan 
and Mr. Justice White convincingly demon- 
strated that no legal precedent existed for the 
application of the privilege to police inter- 
rogation, a demonstration the majority opin- 
ion never really refuted. 

It requires little reflection to realize what 
the Court majority has done. It has not 
only practically eliminated confessions from 
trial court considerations; it has probably 
made impossible the ordinary practice of 
police interrogation itself, a result which 
surely entails harmful consequences for the 
country at large. Mr. Justice Harlan in dis- 
sent warned that although the extent of the 
harm wrought by the decision could not be 
accurately foretold; it was readily apparent 
that it would impair law enforcement to 
some extent. He said: 

“We do know that some crimes cannot be 
solved without confessions, that ample ex- 
pert testimony attests to their importance 
in crime control, and that the Court is tak- 
ing a real risk with society's welfare in im- 
posing its new regime on the country, The 
social costs of crime are too great to call the 
new rules anything but a hazardous experi- 
mentation.” 

I believe that this “hazardous experimenta- 
tion” is one which we cannot afford to take 
in view of the grave problems that crime 
now poses to this country. Accordingly, I 
propose to introduce a Constitutional 
Amendment to deal with the Miranda deci- 
sion. My amendment will allow the law, 
as it did previously, to protect suspects and 
defendants from having confessions and 
other admissions coerced from them with- 
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out rendering next to impossible the solving 
of many crimes. By providing that any ad- 
mission or confession shall be admissible in 
evidence if made voluntarily, my amendment 
will return the rule which the Supreme Court 
itself recognized as valid until recent days 
and which has prevailed in all states whose 
legal systems are based upon the experience 
of the common law: When all is said, there 
is no reason residing in the proposition that 
persons charged with crime should be pro- 
tected by law against their voluntary admis- 
sions and confessions that they committed 
the crime with which they are charged. 

Beginning with Brown v. Mississippi, 297 
U.S. 278 (1936), the Court applied due 
process standards to questions of admissi- 
bility of confessions in court. Excluded 
were confessions gained by threats or im- 
minent danger, physical deprivation, physi- 
cal brutality, repeated or extended interro- 
gation, lengthy detention and other coercive 
means. The goal to be achieved, as in my 
amendment, was voluntariness“, not in the 
sense of the removal of all pressure but the 
removal of unfair, illegal, or reprehensible 
pressure. 

My amendment will allow a determination 
of whether the confession was voluntary, 
and, as such, will afford protection to the 
civil liberties of suspects while allowing lee- 
way to protection of the general public in- 
terest in having crime either prevented or 
solved. 

After Miranda, we have the police hand- 
cuffed. In many cases, there are no clues at 
the scene of the crime. There may be no 
witnesses or the witness may be dead or dis- 
abled. The only thing the police may have 
to go on is a known criminal lurking in the 
area, or a crime being committed in a cer- 
tain pattern. If they may not bring people 
in and question them, the rate of crime solv- 
ing is likely to drop precipitately. 

If we do not seriously consider the enact- 
ment of this type of amendment, the result 
will be that the civil liberties of criminal 
suspects will be over protected while the 
rights and liberties of society will be seri- 
ously infringed upon. 

The danger in the constant innovating 
drive of the majority of the court was well 
set out by the late Mr. Justice Jackson. He 
said: 

“This Court is forever adding new stories 
to the temple of constitutional law, and the 
temple has a way of collapsing when one 
story too many is added. Douglas v. Jean- 
nette, 319 U.S. 157, 181 (1943). 

I maintain that we must act before the 
temple collapses. 


FLY ASH CAN BE AN ASSET 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, it is always a pleasure for me 
to report on a project which holds great 
economic potential and which makes wise 
and profitable use of one of our Nation’s 
most plentiful natural resources. I now 
have reference to our vast coal resources 
which could lie dormant if it were not 
for research into new uses. 

Today I speak of a project which I 
personally have sponsored and helped to 
carry to the pilot-plant stage—it is the 
conversion of coal fly ash, a costly waste 
product, into useful building bricks. 
The story of this research at West 
Virginia University has been convincingly 
told in the May—June edition of Consol 
News, a publication of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Senate Appropriation Subcommittee 
which votes funds for the Office of Coal 
Research, I was instrumental in amend- 
ing the fiscal year 1966 appropriation bill 
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for the Department of the Interior to add 
$275,000 for this coal fly ash project. 

The preliminary research has been 
highly promising and the project direc- 
tors at West Virginia University in Mor- 
gantown are looking forward with great 
enthusiasm to the installation of equip- 
ment and machinery this fall to begin 
the pilot operation. 

They believe that the use of this fly 
ash, which has represented a costly dis- 
posal problem to public utility companies 
which use coal, will now represent a 
salable asset. It will mean a reduction 
in the cost of using coal and will, at the 
same time, lead to the foundation for a 
new industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from Consol News be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FLY AsH CAN BE AN ASSET 

Until recently, fly ash—which looks like 
gray powdered tale and is produced in coal 
combustion—presented an air pollution 
menace to the coal-burning electric utilities. 
The companies themselves found ways of 
collecting this coal byproduct through the 
use of mechanical and electronic devices. 

That solved the pollution problem, but 
created another business expense: Disposal 
of the fly ash trapped by the collectors. It 
usually costs from 50 cents to 2 dollars a ton 
to get rid of waste fly ash, and the electric 
utilities in the U.S. are now producing about 
20 million tons a year. Not only are some 
utilities having difficulty in finding a place to 
dispose of fly ash, but more and more of it 
is being produced each year. 

It's estimated that by 1980 the utilities 
will have 50 million tons of this waste prod- 
uct to dispose of each year. How successful 
the utilities are in getting rid of this tre- 
mendous amount of ash might well deter- 
mine how competitive the coal industry will 
be when competing with the nuclear indus- 
try. So says Gerard C. Gambs, assistant to 
Consol’s vice president-chemicals. Although 
his statement points up the seriousness of 
the situation, it doesn’t mean that he isn’t 
hopeful the industry will meet the challenge. 
He sees a potential silver lining in the pro- 
duction of this huge volume of fly ash. He 
thinks it’s possible to turn this liability into 
an asset. 

In a paper he read in New York before 
the Society of Mining Engineers of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers, Mr. Gambs said: 

“Coal companies have a chance to turn 
power plant ash into a hidden opportunity. 
They can obtain better concrete at a lower 
price by using one of their own byproducts. 
This in turn will reduce the cost of fuel 
burned by the utilities, the best customer 
of the coal industry. The sale of these ashes 
by the utilities would reduce the cost of 
burning coal by as much as 1 to 2 cents per 
million BTU. 

“Coal companies can lead the way in this 
program by starting to specify the use of fly 
ash concrete, fly ash concrete blocks and 
similar conerete materials which can use 
fly ash.” 

It's been known for a long time that fly ash 
when used to replace a portion of the cement 
in a concrete mix will produce stronger, bet- 
ter and more durable concrete. Certainly 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers are aware of this. For 
years, they have built dams and other struc- 
tures with fly ash as a partial replacement 
for cement. 

Consol currently is using fly ash concrete 
in at least a dozen construction Jobs—in- 
cluding mine shafts, foundations and silos. 
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Fly ash from power plants in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Missouri is being 
used in these projects. 

“Prior to these construction jobs,” Mr. 
Gambs said, “none of the companies in- 
volved had ever used fly ash concrete before. 
We hopefully expect that since they have 
been made aware of its many advantages 
including its lower cost, that they will con- 
tinue to use fly ash concrete for all of their 
concrete work. Thus, the chain reaction 
could bring about an almost infinite use of 
fly ash concrete, far greater than the use 
generated by one individual coal company. 

“Fly ash can usually be delivered to the 
readymix plants or concrete block plants at 
a delivered price of about $5 per ton, com- 
pared with a delivered price for cement of 
$20 a ton. Since the fly ash is substituted 
for cement on a pound for pound basis, it is 
obvious why fly ash concrete can usually be 
sold for about $1 per cubic yard less than 
regular concrete.” 

Mr. Gambs says that the amount of fly 
ash used in mixes varies from about 20 per 
cent by weight or absolute volume of the 
original cement in the mix to as much as 
50 per cent. The higher proportions work 
well in mass concrete of leaner mixes, where 
it is important to reduce the heat of 
hydration. 

Truax-Traer Coal Company, a division of 
Consol, is utilizing fly ash concrete in its 
construction in southern Illinois. Fly ash 
from the Meramec Station of Union Electric 
Company, St. Louis, was used in the mix. 
Five sacks of cement, plus 100 pounds of 
fly ash, were used instead of the usual six- 
sack mix for the concrete. McDowell-Well- 
man of Cleveland, Ohio, and Roberts & 
Schaeffer of Chicago are the contractors. 

Tests conducted by the Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratory show that after 24 hours fly 
ash concrete has a higher compressive 
strength than regular portland cement. 
Tests also pointed up the fact that fly ash 
concrete continues to grow in strength over 
the years, a quality that regular concrete 
lacks. 

Fly ash concrete used on Truax-Traer con- 
struction projects was mixed by the Chester 
Concrete Company, which has plants at 
Sparta, Chester and Red Bud, III. This com- 
pany uses fly ash in more than half a dozen 
mixes and finds the fly ash good to work 
with. It's smoother, stronger and cheaper. 

Although Consol is pioneering in efforts to 
find major markets for fly ash, it is not alone 
on this respect. Other companies are try- 
ing to find ways to dispose of this waste 
product profitably, 

For example, Con Edison’s Astoria, N. V., 
generating station is converting fly ash into 
a lightweight material for use as an aggre- 
gate in concrete and concrete products, 
This plant is producing pellets ranging from 
three-eighths to three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter at the rate of 1,000 tons a day. Its 
product compares favorably in price and is 
lighter in weight than ordinary crushed 
stone or gravel. The material has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals for building construction in New York 
City. 

The chief advantage of this fly ash aggre- 
gate in concrete products is its lighter 
weight. It gives concrete the same strength 
as that made with ordinary aggregate, but 
weighs approximately a third less per cubic 
foot. This makes possible the construction 
of floor slabs, foundations and column sec- 
tions of much lighter weight and reduces the 
amount of reinforcing and structural steel. 

A process known as sintering is used at the 
Astoria plant to produce the fly ash aggre- 
gate. Wetted-down fly ash is rotated in bowls 
18 feet in diameter to form pellets. They 
then are baked at 2,300 degrees Fahrenheit 
on a traveling grade. The pellets are smooth 
and hard, Commercial operation of the 
sintering plant represents a major break- 
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through after a 25-year program of research 
aimed at solving a major problem. Disposal 
of the approximately 150,000 tons of fly ash 
collected each year at Astoria station alone 
has cost about $250,000 annually. 

The National Coal Association announced 
earlier in the year that the use of coal by 
southern California electric companies will 
open the way for utilization of fly ash in 
that area’s building industry. Vice Presi- 
dent Robert E. Lee Hall said that fly ash 
will be used in the construction of houses 
and other buildings, highways and bridges. 

It will have the added advantage of keep- 
ing costs down, Mr. Hall said, because fly ash 
can be delivered there for about one-quarter 
of the price of cement. The Sante Fe Rail- 
way is already using fly ash to stabilize its 
roadbed, he pointed out. In addition, Mr. 
Hail said, the material has been used to rein- 
force concrete in construction of several 
dams in the Rocky Mountain area. 

He predicted that the introduction of fly 
ash to California industry will begin as soon 
as the Southern California Edison Company 
plant in Nevada’s Clark County comes into 
operation. Other use of the material will 
increase with the completion of a steam- 
fired generating plant in southern Utah and 
another in the Four Corners area of New 
Mexico. Both will produce electricity for the 
Los Angeles area. 

Two West Virginia University scientists— 
Harry E. Shafer, Jr., and Charles F. Cockrell, 
research geologist and research chemist, re- 
spectively—have developed a brick that is 
composed largely of fly ash but is stronger 
and lighter in weight than clay brick. 
Messrs. Shafer and Cockrell are members of a 
research team at the Coal Research Bureau of 
the WVU School of Mines, Morgantown. 
Their brick offers such a great potential as a 
building material that the Office of Coal Re- 
search (OCR) approved the construction of 
@ pilot plant in Morgantown. 

Two buildings are being renovated at the 
old Morgantown Ordnance Works, and equip- 
ment for the process is due to arrive this fall, 
according to Senator ROBERT C. Br (D.- 
W. Va.). “Once the plant is in operation, it 
is expected to produce 8,000 unbaked bricks 
each eight-hour day,” he added. “One thou- 
sand of them can be sent into the kilns each 
day.” 

The pilot plant of the $466,500 OCR re- 
search project will determine the commercial 
feasibility of the process. It’s expected to 
conclude that the bricks can be manufac- 
tured for considerably less than the current 
market price of clay bricks. The contract is 
for 30 months and includes construction and 
operation of the pilot plant. 

Coal companies can use fly ash to their 
advantage in at least one other way: In the 
manufacture of fly ash concrete blocks. As 
Mr. Gambs said in his paper, they have only 
a small fraction of the air and water leakage 
of regular blocks and are nearly twice as 
strong. These two factors should provide a 
strong argument for the use of fly ash con- 
crete blocks in mine stoppings. Consol alone 
uses several thousand concrete blocks for 
mine stoppings each work day. 

Another product of coal combustion—the 
bottom slag from cyclone boilers and wet 
bottom pulverized boilers—represents an- 
other hidden opportunity for the coal indus- 
try, Mr. Gambs says. He added: 

“Bottom slag is the granular molten ash 
and is a hard, black, glassy material. It is 
an excellent aggregate for roads and is par- 
ticularly good as the topping material for 
road surfaces due to its non-skid properties 
and its ability to withstand fading. It is 
also used for roofing granules and for abra- 
sive grit. 

“The coal companies can use their influ- 
ence to have roads in their area use bottom 
slag in many ways. This will not only make 
better roads but will be using one of our own 
products.” 
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Mr, Gambs thinks the industry should look 
upon the use of coal in terms of a closed 
fuel cycle in which coal is sold to the utilities 
in order that they can extract the thermal 
units from it. The residue then becomes a 
valuable byproduct, but only if we become 
aware of its potential. He added: 

“When every coal company starts to use 
fly ash concrete and fiy ash concrete blocks, 
and persuades others to do the same, we will 
be on the way to helping our industry sur- 
vive the competitive threat from the atom 
and other fossil fuels.” 

To this end he has pledged his full co- 
operation and support. He has offered to 
give the details on the concrete design mixes 
which Consol has used and to share all the 
available test data. He suggests that the 
next time we order cement for a Company 
project that we unhesitatingly tell our sup- 
plier: “Fly ash concrete, please.” 


RENT SUBSIDIES WILL WORE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
ORD a copy of a recent article in the Chi- 
cago News American of July 10 concern- 
ing the new Federal rent supplement 
program and how it has affected the life 
of one New Yorker. I commend this ar- 
ticle to those who question the work- 
ability of this new program. It seems to 
me that in the example of the Cambrelen 
family may be seen the beginnings of one 
of the most effective programs which the 
Federal Government has initiated in 
many years. I wish to note also that the 
city of New York has granted a 100-per- 
cent tax exemption to the buildings in the 
project discussed in the article. This 
demonstrates the need for intergovern- 
mental cooperation of this sort to really 
make the program valuable. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the News American, July 10, 1966] 
FHA RENT Sussipy To CHANGE LIFE OF 
FAMILY 

New Lonk, July 9.—One day later this 
summer, Mrs. Carmen Cambrelen will fill out 
Federal Housing Administration form 2501 
and sign her name in the box at the bottom, 

With that, this pleasant, round-faced 
mother of four will become one of the first 
ordinary citizens to benefit from the contro- 
versial new federal rent supplement program. 

Many critics in Congress and out have at- 
tacked these “rent subsidies”"—government 
payments for a share of your rent—as a 
“boondoggle” and a “step toward socialism.” 

Mrs. Cambrelen doesn’t see it that way. 
Standing on the steps of the stifling, grimy- 
brick tenement in East Harlem, where she 
has struggled to raise her family for the last 
10 years, Mrs. Cambrelen said in a soft Puerto 
Rican accent: 

“I think it is wonderful. 
have a more decent place to live. 
people here are very happy.” 

Next door, at 319 East 102d Street, work- 
men chopped away the crumbling interior 
of an identical, six-story tenement. 

By fall, No. 319 will be almost completely 
rebuilt. Only the 80-year-old exterior walls 
of the original structure will be left. 

Inside, instead of 30 cramped hovels, there 
will be 17 roomy apartments with modern 
equipment and simple but attractive decor. 

By Christmas, if Mrs, Cambrelen’s hopes 
are realized, she and her family will be liv- 
ing in one of the new apartments—despite 
a rental far beyond her means. 

Rent supplements—a new Great Society 
program launched by Congress this spring— 
will make the difference. 


At least we will 
All the 
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Here’s how the program will work for Mrs. 
Cambrelen and eventually thousands of 
others like her: 

At present, Mr. and Mrs. Cambrelen and 
the four children occupy four wretched 
rooms at 317 East 102d, an “East Side Story” 
neighborhood where Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans jostle and seethe in heat, dirt, and 
discontent. 

The Cambrelens pay $45 a month rent for 
their quarters in what a New York housing 
Official called “one of the most ghastly slums 
in the city.” 

When No, 319 is ready, the Cambrelens will 
be assigned to a five-room apartment. They 
will pay about $75 a month rent—one fourth 
of Cambrelen’s wages as a factory worker. 

That's a $30 a month jump in rent but 
even that falls far short of the real, so-called 
“economic rent“ —the sum it takes to pay 
for the land, building, improvements, opera- 
tion, and management of the property. 

The actual cost of the Cambrelens’ new 
quarters will be about $140 a month, even 
with no profit for their landlord, a non- 
profit association of churches and private 
charitable organizations. 

The cap will be made up by the taxpayers 
in two ways: 

Federal rent supplement payments esti- 
mated at $50 a month will be paid by the 
FHA directly to the Cambrelens’ landlord, 
Metro Northeast Harlem Housing Society. 

The city of New York has granted a 100 
percent tax exemption to the six buildings in 
the project. City officials estimated this is 
worth about $16 a month on the Cambrelen 
apartment. 

Three doors away, in an already rebuilt ex- 
tenement at 307 East 102d, Zion Paige was 
relaxing in his spic-and-span, newly re- 
modeled apartment after his all-night job 
as a stationary fireman for the city. 


DIPLOMATIC RECOGNITION TO 
OUTER MONGOLIA 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in a speech in the Senate on May 16, 
1966, I strongly urged that the President 
offer to extend diplomatic recognition to 
Outer Mongolia. The decision of ad- 
ministration officials to offer $25,000 for 
flood relief in Outer Mongolia and mak- 
ing it clear to officials of that nation that 
we are prepared to offer further assist- 
ance was not only a humanitarian meas- 
ure but was also a long-delayed gesture 
toward improving relations with that 
remote nation and an important step 
toward formal diplomatic recognition. 

Outer Mongolia, a country of little 
more than one million people, is land- 
locked between the two greatest powers 
of the Communist world—Soviet Rus- 
sia and Red China. It shares an 1,800- 
mile border with the Soviet Union on the 
north and a 2,500-mile border with China 
on the east, south and west. However, 
it is generally conceded that Outer Mon- 

_ golia is within the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence and that its Nationalist Commu- 
nist rulers have allied themselves with 
the Soviet Communist leaders in the 
power struggle between the Russians and 
Chinese. 

Extending diplomatic recognition to 
Outer Mongolia would provide our Na- 
tion with a strategic outpost in one of the 
most vital, yet relatively unknown areas 
of the world. Here indeed is an oppor- 
tunity to establish another listening post 
in the heart of Communist Asia. We 
need that open window. We need the 
listening post. Mongolia was admitted 
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to United Nations membership in Octo- 
ber 1961. There is no valid reason why 
we should not have diplomatic relations 
with the Peoples Republic of Mongolia 
at this time. 

We cannot withhold diplomatic recog- 
nition from Outer Mongolia on the basis 
that it is an aggressor nation. It 
threatens no one. It is a Communist 
nation, but we have diplomatic relations 
with many Communist nations. Since 
1933 that has not been a criterion for 
our extending diplomatic recognition to 
a country. 

The United States and Outer Mongolia 
will both benefit from a diplomatic ex- 
change and the establishment of formal 
channels of communication. We have 
few friends and fewer allies in that re- 
mote part of the world. There are clear 
indications that the rulers of Outer 
Mongolia are desirous of establishing 
diplomatic relations with the United 
States. We Americans have nothing 
whatever to lose and we would have 
much to gain were we to establish dip- 
lomatic relations with Outer Mongolia. 
This would help prevent its complete 
submergence into the Communist bloc, 
would contribute toward a relaxation of 
international tensions, and would give us 
a valuable listening post in that part of 
the world. 

Mr. President, in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, there appeared an excellent 
editorial on this subject, entitled “Op- 
portunity Knocks,” which clearly and 
succinctly sets forth the case for diplo- 
matic recognition of Outer Mongolia. I 
commend this to my colleagues and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Record at this point as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 21, 
1966] 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


Since Mongolia has existed as a state for 
45 years, the United States can hardly be 
accused of hasty improvisation in making, 
only now, its first official contact with this 
Asian Communist land. By offering $25,000 
in cash for flood relief and inviting Mon- 
golia to ask for more, Washington is acting 
in an old humanitarian tradition and, we 
trust, opening a new diplomatic avenue to 
Ulan Bator. 

The United States should proceed on to 
formal diplomatic recognition. Nationalist 
China, which considers Mongolia a Chinese 
province, has dictated American policy on 
this issue in the past, but its objections are 
specious. Unlike the other Communist coun- 
tries unrecognized by the US., Mongolia 
cannot be accused of aggression or hostile 
intent. Through recognition, the U.S. could 
better see what’s going on in a remote stra- 
tegic enclave between Russia and China. It 
could increase its activity and influence in 
a continent—Asia—which President Johnson 
has freshly proclaimed “the crucial arena 
of man’s striving for independence and or- 
der—and for life itself.” 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I am very pleased to inform the Senate 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is the first agency to begin com- 
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plying with the new freedom-of-infor- 
mation law. 

As the Senate knows, this is the bill 
which we passed twice, July 31, 1964, and 
October 13, 1965, and which passed the 
House on June 20, 1966. It was signed 
by the President on historic July 4, 1966. 
The freedom-of-information law will 
help insure the right of the press and the 
public to find out what their Federal 
Government agencies are doing. 

Mr. President, I would like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate the Federal 
Communications Commission for their 
fine decision to begin. complying now 
“rather than wait until the effective date 
of the law in July, 1967.” 

The FCC has already begun publish- 
ing all Commission orders, opinions and 
other documents of precedential signifi- 
cance. Also within recent months, the 
FCC has started the preparation of an 
ie to all reported Commission deci- 

ons. 

I know I speak for all Senators when 
I offer our congratulations to the Com- 
mission. They have made an outstand- 
ing decision, a decision which reaffirms 
the public's right to know. 

This agency, as we all know, plays an 
extremely vital role in the Nation’s com- 
munications—their daily activities affect 
the lives of every American, in every 
State and in every community. We deep- 
ly appreciate the Commission’s leader- 
ship in complying with the freedom-of- 
information law. 

I am now hopeful that other Federal 
agencies will begin complying. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed at this point in the 
RECORD the FCC’s public notice concern- 
ing its decision to begin compliance with 
the freedom-of-information law. 

There being no objection, the notice 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[FCC 66-674, 86561, Public Notice-G] 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1966. 
THE PUBLIC'S RIGHT TO INFORMATION 


By THE Commission (Commissioner John- 
son not participating): The Federal Com- 
munications Commission announced today 
that it would promptly begin compliance 
with Public Law 89-487, the so-called Free- 
dom of Information Law, rather than wait 
until the effective date of the law in July 
1967. Immediate steps to implement the law 
and bring FCC practice into full compliance 
5 be supervised by Chairman Rosel H. 

yde. 

The law, which is an amendment to sec- 
tion 3 of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
was signed by President Johnson on July 4, 
1966. At that time the President called on 
all agencies “to make information available 
to the full extent consistent with individual 
privacy and the national interest.” Chair- 
man Hyde stated that the FCC is fully 
committed to observe the letter and the spirit 
of the law and to achieve the objective stated 
by the President. 

Chairman Hyde noted that the FCC had 
started publishing all Commission orders, 
opinions and other documents of precedential 
significance in July 1965,.and within recent 
months had started the preparation of an 
index to all reported Commission decisions. 
These measures are among those which will 
be required by the new law. In addition, 
& review of Commission practices and rec- 
ords will be made to insure that all records 
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are available to the public except those which 
are specifically privileged to be withheld. 
Other actions to implement the new law will 
include coordination with other interested 
Government agencies. 

Adopted, July 20, 1966. 


DOCTORS WARN OF MOTOR- 
CYCLE HAZARDS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I was 
glad to note the strong support given to 
my plea in a speech here in the Senate 
last week for motorcycle safety, support 
provided on Monday by my colleague 
from Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr] who 
has done so much for the cause of safety. 
Together with the articles which he in- 
serted in the Recorp, his statement and 
those of others who have recently com- 
mented, point up the growing motorcycle 
hazard of which I spoke. Only this 
morning the local radio news reported 
the death of a motoreyelist on a nearby 
highway in a collision with an automo- 
bile, in which the unprotected rider of 
the machine was hurled 127 feet through 
the air by the impact. 

The American Medical Association, in 
material sent to me under date of Mon- 
day, June 20, summarizes an article ap- 
pearing in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association of that date. The 
article is written by two surgeons and 
a neurologist based on their experience 
with motoreyele accident victims in 
Portland, Maine. The extent of the 
problem is pointed up by the fact that 
in the period from May through August 
last year there were 38 such victims 
treated at Portland’s Maine Medical 
Center. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the press release reporting this 
article may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

(A news release from the American Medical 
Association, June 20, 1966) 
PHYSICIANS WARN OF MOTORCYCLE HAZARDS 

Cuicaco.—The motorcycle is creating a new 
epidemic in the United States, warn three 
physicians in the current (June 20) Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 

Alarmed by the number and severity of 
motorcycle accidents in their own commu- 
nity, the three doctors from Portland, Maine, 
call for a campaign to reduce motorcycle 
deaths and injuries. 

“It seems clear that the increasing popu- 
larity of small motorcycles is creating a 
serious health hazard in our communities,” 
they said. 

Part of the fault is driver carelessness, part 
is lack of safety devices, and part is due to 
the public’s lack of awareness of special fea- 
tures of motorcycle handling, the physicians 
said. 

“In motorcycle accidents, the victims have 
no protection whatever. Few helmets are 
used by the cyclists, and those in use are 
generally inadequate.” 

Head injuries are usually much more severe 
than those in auto accidents, and contami- 
nated, compound fractures are more com- 
mon, they noted. 

“Victims are thrust, often at high speed, 
into another vehicle or to the pavement. The 
head receives the full force of impact when 
the cycle collides with another object, and 
the cyclist is catapulted over the handlebars,” 

The authors—two surgeons and a neurolo- 
gist—saw the effects of such crashes on the 
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patients they treated. From May through 
August last year, there were 38 victims of 
motorcycle accidents treated at Portland’s 
Maine Medical Center. 

Three of these victims died. One is blind 
and paralyzed. Ten suffered fractures of the 
lower extremities. There were two spinal 
fractures, two pelvic fractures, two severe 
abdominal injuries, and nine cases of major 
injury to the head and neck. 

It was difficult to classify the damage in 
these accidents, the authors said, because 
so many victims suffered multiple injuries. 

“A most distressing fact is that the group 
involved are young, otherwise healthy per- 
sons. This is not an epidemic involving the 
aged or the infirm—rather it involves a group 
of young, healthy people who must be re- 
garded as a most important group in our 
society.” 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics, there were 882 motorcycle-accident 
deaths in 1963. It seems reasonable, the 
authors said, that there were far more than 
a thousand” deaths in 1965. 

States need to develop carefully supervised 
mortorcycle driver-training programs, mean- 
ingful road tests, and rigid inspection and 
licensing rules, the physicians said. 

“Educational programs in public schools, 
as well as press and other news media cam- 
paigns are needed. Physicians should make 
themselves available to participate in such 
efforts in their communities. 

“Ways to improve safety equipment, 
should be sought. Universal use of crash 
helmets alone would undoubtedly reduce 
the severity of many injuries.” 

Multiple injuries are so common in motor- 
cycle accidents that physicians should work 
in teams in caring for them, the authors said. 
Skilled, early treatment of severe central- 
nervous-system injuries and complicated 
extremity fractures can improve recovery 
chances, they said. 

Finally, the physician noted another as- 
pect of motorcycle crashes: “In many of our 
cases, parents were opposed to their chil- 
dren having such vehicles. After considera- 
ble pressure, the parents reluctantly agreed. 
When an accident occurred following such 
a situation, the psychological problems were 
tremendous.” 

Physicians should warn parents of the 
hazards in driving motorcycles, the authors 
said. 

“Only by taking a firm position in combat- 
ing this rising hazard to health can we 
expect to avert a great epidemic.” 

The authors are Richard C. Dillihunt, 
M.D., George L. Maltby, M.D., and Emerson 
H. Drake, M.D., all of the Maine Medical 
Center, Portland. 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING TALES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
very useful magazine, Everybody's 
Money,” published by CUNA Interna- 
tional, Inc., recently asked its readers to 
write letters describing an actual experi- 
ence they had had with deceptive credit 
practices. These letters furnish very 
useful examples of the range of prac- 
tices carried out by some lenders and 
sellers to conceal the true cost of credit. 
These examples come from every part of 
the country, and they help to reinforce 
the fact, fully proved by the hearings of 
the Subcommittee on Production and 
Stabilization, that truth-in-lending is 
badly needed. 

I think Members of Congress will find 
some of these letters of interest, and I 
shall, therefore, insert some of them in 
the Recorp from time to time. I have 
taken care to remove any indication of 
the businesses involved, and the names 
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of the correspondents have also been 
deleted. These are actual letters signed 
by the authors, but it is better not to 
mention names, and I have followed the 
policy throughout our investigations of 
credit practices of not publicly naming 
those who engage in deceptive credit 
practices or their victims. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Binghamton, N.Y., 
which I have entitled “The Case of the 
Rusty Arithmetic,” be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CASE OF THE RUSTY ARITHMETIC 
BINGHAMTON, N. V., 
March 15, 1965. 

Dear Conrest Eprror: My wife, like many, 
found “easy credit” too enticing. It was 
while teaching that she finally saw the light. 
Hired by the school district to home-tutor a 
fallen football hero, she had to scrape the 
rust off her per cent, interest, and algebraic 
equations, Si 

She had just purchased some carpeting 
and succumbed to the temptation ot the 
furniture store's friendly credit plan to fi- 
nance the balance . . . $154.16 in 6 easy in- 
stallments. Although she signed the usual 
forms, she was chagrined to find a $2.31 
credit service charge no one had bothered to 
mention on her first statement. After an 
irate call to their office, she was placated by 
the explanation that it was just a formality 
and it had all been figured into the monthly 
payments. 

Testing her newly reviewed math skills, my 
wife figured a formula of R=I+P and came 
up with the rate of interest of .0145. “Wow!” 
she shouted, “114% in one month? That's 
18% a year! Some formality!” 

That's what I’ve been trying to tell you 
all these years“, I chided, we pay that on 
most of our short term loans.” 

So the teacher learned a lesson. Wouldn't 
you think more people would be able to see 
through the innocent appearing little month- 
ly service charge? We now borrow from our 
credit union exclusively and check any other 
credit arrangements carefully in advance. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
letter reveals one of the most common 
practices used to conceal the true cost 
of credit; namely, stating only a rate 
per month. The truth-in-lending bill 
would require that the annual rate be 
disclosed. If the basic rate were 1½ per- 
cent per month, the annual rate would 
have to be stated as 18 percent per year. 
I do not say that this is an excessive fi- 
nance charge. It depends upon the 
service rendered, But the statement of 
an annual rate would permit the cus- 
tomer to shop for the best credit buy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
which I have entitled The Case of the 
Bogus Insurance,“ be printed in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CASE OF THE BOGUS INSURANCE 
CARLSBAD, N. MEX., 
March 12, 1965. 

EDITOR, EVERYBODY'S MONEY, 
CUNA International, Inc., 
Madison, Wis. 

Dear Sm: When we purchased our last 
car the salesman, of course, had a finance 
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MOTT oa eee ee ; 
Albuquerque, N.M.) eager to handle the fi- 
nancing. He also persuaded us to buy the 
required insurance and “just add it to the 
contract.“ The premium seemed a little 
high but it was so easy. 

Later I figured it and found the interest 
to be approximately 14%, the insurance al- 
most $200 for a year’s coverage! But the 
real blow came three years later when we 
paid the last installment. SIC refused to 
release our automobile title until we had 
paid an additional charge of $33 for “in- 
surance”. 

After much angry correspondence we were 
informed that the original policy had been 
renewed (without notifying us) before they 
received notification of the coverage we 
had purchased fromm Insurance 
Co. Further checking showed that the car 
was without coverage for a month. For 
that month we were required to pay $33! 

Three years of chafing under the knowl- 
edge that we were being taken was sufficient 
to impress the lesson upon us without the 
exclamation point of a $33 additional charge! 
We are cured of patronizing finance com- 
panies in general and * * * in particular. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
letter illustrates the practice which some 
call “loading the camel.” Under this 
scheme to conceal the true cost of credit, 
extra fees, both unnecessary and ex- 
orbitant, are added to the finance cost. 
In this example, apparently part of the 
charge was actually for nonexistent in- 
surance.” Moreover, the charge for the 
insurance which did exist clearly was 
excessive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Dubuque, Iowa, 
describing the case of the credit adver- 
tisement which said no carrying 
charges,“ but which did not mention in- 
terest, be printed in the RECORD: 
` There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Ap Sam No CARRYING CHARGES,” BUT IT 
DIDN'T MENTION INTEREST 
DUBUQUE, Iowa, 
March 1966. 

Dran * * Eprror: Our old set was getting 
so shabby that we jumped at the chance to 
take advantage of the following ad. 

“Your old set makes the down payment.” 

“Pay as little as five dollars a week.” 


Free delivery. . . etc.” 

Pictured was a living room set I'd dreamed 
of. We bought the lovely sectional, tables 
and lamps. 

Six weeks we lived in seventh heayen. We 
scarcely noticed the small weekly payments. 
We thought we'd made a wonderful deal. We 
were wrong! 

The Monday following the sixth payment, 
I received a phone call from a finance com- 
pany. The manager told me that we had 
missed our payment. I told him that we had 
no loan. It seems we did. He explained, as 
though I was a stupid child. 

“The store where you bought your furni- 
ture is too small to bother with small ac- 
counts. They can’t be doing all the extra 
bookwork that the $5.00 payments involve. 
We take over their bills and they are able 
to reinvest the lump sums. You can see 
this is the only way they can stay in busi- 
ness.” 

I didn’t care if they stayed in business, in 
fact I hoped they wouldn't. I argued and 

„ to no avail. We were hooked. 
Our old set was gone, we loved the new furni- 
ture, and we had paid $30.00 that wouldn’t be 
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returned. The ad had said “No carrying 
charges” but it hadn't mentioned interest. 

We had to pay almost $100.00 extra because 
of the interest. However, I did get even 
with this particular company. I went to an- 
other place and borrowed the money to pay 
them off in full and cheated them of their 
blood money! 

We never buy on credit anymore, no mat- 
ter how attractive the deal looks. We use 
the credit-union that we joined since then. 

Sincerely, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
letter reveals a common way of mislead- 
ing customers. The writer was told that 
there were no carrying charges and as- 
sumed, therefore, that no fees would be 
added to the selling price. But the seller 
said that carrying charges did not mean 
interest, so the purchaser was deceived 
and denied the opportunity to shop for 
the best credit buy. 

The truth-in-lending bill would not 
regulate interest rates nor advertising. 
It would. make two simple requirements 
at the time a contract is signed: One, 
the full cost of the credit must be stated 
in dollars; and two, this amount must be 
stated as an annual rate on the out- 
standing unpaid balance. 

These cases very convincingly show the 
need for truth in lending. On another 
2 I shall continue my truth-in-lending 

es. 


BALTIMORE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE MAGAZINE WINS TOP 
AWARDS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, T 
point with pride to the dynamic and 
constructive efforts of the Metropolitan 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, In- 
dicative of the chamber’s recent accom- 
plishments is the chamber's newly de- 
signed Baltimore magazine. Under the 
imaginative direction of Editor William 
Stump, Baltimore has become one of the 
Nation’s outstanding publications. This 
past July 20, the American Association 
of Chambers of Commerce Publications 
awarded Baltimore magazine top honors 
in their annual competition. Such rec- 
ognition by the association reflects credit 
not only to Baltimore’s business com- 
munity, but to all Baltimore as well. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recor an article from the Balti- 
more Sun which comments on this dis- 
tinction. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Baltimore Sun, July 21, 1966] 

C. oF C. MAGAZINE HONORED 

The Chamber of Commerce's monthly 
magazine Baltimore won two top awards and 
two awards of merit in the annual competi- 
tion of the American Association of Cham- 
bers of Commerce Publications, 

The awards were announced yesterday at 
the association's annual gathering in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

WILLIAM STUMP IS EDITOR 

William Stump is editor of the magazine. 
He took the post September 1, 1964, and 
directed a complete redesigning of the jour- 
nal, beginning with issue for October, 1965. 

Baltimore received awards of merit for de- 
sign, layout and typography and it took top 
awards for photography and artwork and 
cover design. 
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The cover design judged the best in the 
nation last year was on Baltimore’s March, 
1966, Issue. 


“FRIEND OF THIRSTY” 


The cover made use of a line conversion 
print of a photograph of Dr. Abel Wolman, 
which the magazine identified as a “friend of 
the thirsty” in its profile of the Baltimorean 
who is a world authority on water problems. 

Twenty-one magazines were entered in the 
competition, They were judged by Dr. Paul 
Fisher, of the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism. 


REQUIEM FOR A HERO 


Mr. MONTOYA, Mr. President, many 
of my colleagues will recall the heroism 
of Sp4c. Daniel Fernandez in Vietnam 
last February. Fernandez gave his life 
to save his buddies when he hurled him- 
self on a grenade during action with the 
25th Division. 

Marcella Powers, editorial assistant of 
New Mexico magazine, has written a 
tribute to Sp4c. Fernandez which 
touched me deeply, and I would like to 
share it with the other Members of the 
body. 

The article appeared in the August is- 
sue of the magazine, under the title, 
“Requiem for a Hero.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be reprinted in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REQUIEM FoR A HERO 


Born during one war, he died during an- 
other, barely on the threshold of what we 
call life. Yet in that brief span from 1944 to 
1966 he managed to influence people around 
him in a most remarkable and mature way. 
A child of fortune he, little knowing and 
maybe not caring what the future held. Or 
perhaps some inner voice told him that his 
time was short and that he had to do his 
best always, for he always did. 

Fate does not tip off in advance those in- 
dividuals marked for special valor. There 
was nothing in the background of Daniel 
Fernandez, 21-year-old aerial gunner, that 
indicated that he was destined to sacrifice 
his life to save the lives of four comrades. 
He lived all his life in a small town south 
of Albuquerque, but thought he might like 
to move to Texas after the war and raise 
horses. He loved horses. He volunteered for 
a three-year hitch in the army and planned 
to marry his girl after it was over, and hoped 
to bea rancher like his father. 

But shortly after midnight on February 18, 
with fifteen others he chose to go out on 
ambush patrol from Cuchi, South Viet Nam. 
He had been out all night when the grenade 
was thrown at 7 a.m. It hit Danny in the 
leg and started to roll toward four other 
men. Without a second’s hesitation, he 
shouted “Move out!” and threw himself on 
top of the grenade, which exploded instantly 
beneath him. A .40 caliber machine gun 
bullet hit him seconds later. Still conscious, 
his last moments on earth were with the 
men who had been his buddies since he re- 
turned to Viet Nam in January. Less than a 
month, but a lifetime together for these 
young-old men. 

When they brought his body home, 80 
many came to pay their respects that the 
final Mass had to be said in a gymnasium in- 
stead of the local church. He was given a 
hero’s funeral with full military honors at 
National Cemetery in Santa Fe on February 
26, 1966, and on that day all flags on State 
buildings flew at half staff in tribute to 
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Danny Fernandez, the Los Lunas boy who 
became a man on the plains of Viet Nam. 
Paz vobiscum. 

—M. P. 


CONFIRMATION OF FRANK C. 
DI LUZIO 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to offer my support and 
best wishes on the appointment and 
confirmation of Mr. Frank C. Di Luzio as 
Assistant Secretary of Interior for Water 
Pollution Control. 

As a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee for the Department 
of the Interior and Related Agencies I 
am well aware of the importance of water 
pollution control. Asa West Virginian, I 
look forward to working with Mr. Di 
Luzio on the many projects underway in 
my State to improve the quality of water, 
both for general population uses and for 
the necessary expansion of industry. 

I welcome Mr. Di Luzio’s direction of 
these projects from his new role in the 
Department of the Interior. 

I look forward to his personal super- 
vision of these projects which I would 
like to describe briefly: 

First. A demonstration project on the 
control of acid mine drainage. This 
project has just moved to the construc- 
tion stage with the award of a $1.6 mil- 
lion contract. It will involve the sealing 
of abandoned mine openings and surface 
cracks in the Roaring Creek-Grassy Run 
watershed of Randolph County, W. Va. 
The Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration, working with the Bureau of 
Mines, mapped a plan to prevent rain- 
water from entering the abandoned 
mines, only to seep out later in an acid 
condition, thus polluting the fresh-water 
streams, It has been estimated that some 
30 tons of acid a day are carried by one 
stream—the Tygart River—in this wa- 
tershed. 

Second. The Upper Ohio River Basin, 
under which a laboratory to analyze 
water from the Ohio River and its tribu- 
taries has been established at Wheeling, 
W. Va., to pinpoint and eliminate causes 
of pollution. 

These projects are exceptionally im- 
portant to the future development of 
West Virginia. In view of the respon- 
sible manner in which the Department of 
the Interior has acted in the past to as- 
sist West Virginia in its development, I 
welcome Mr. Di Luzio to his new role in 
the Interior Department. 


THE NUMBERS GAME 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, no 
Member of the Senate needs a reminder 
of the extent to which we Americans 
have become addicted to numbers. A 
sharp and painful reminder is presented 
each time we seek to charge a long- 
distance telephone call to our credit 
card. With area codes, a minimum of 20 
digits is required for the 2 telephone 
numbers, even without extension num- 
bers and the credit card itself has an- 
other 10 digits. 

The mailing of a letter to a boy in 
Vietnam requires not alone his serial 
number, his unit, regiment, division and 
APO, but a five-digit ZIP code as well. 
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And so it goes—bank account num- 
bers, insurance numbers, social security 
numbers, driver’s license numbers. We 
figure soon to run out of figures. A na- 
tional magazine not long ago calculated 
that a young New York executive, mar- 
ried and the father of 3 young chil- 
dren, must cope with some 50 sets of 
digits in this complex and computerized 
civilization of ours. 

Even our fictional heroes have for- 
saken names for numbers. James Bond 
is 007 and that brave young Control 
agent on television faces danger with, 
I' handle this, 99!” Sorry about that, 
Mr. President. 

One would think that some sort of 
saturation point must have been reached, 
but no, like lemmings driven mysterious- 
ly to the sea, we are somehow impelled 
onward, if not upward in this frenzy of 
figures. 

The same kind of mechanistic urge 
which caused the telephone companies 
to abandon words as prefixes for tele- 
phone numbers displayed itself during 
the recent efforts of the National Com- 
mission on Food Marketing on which I 
was privileged to serve as a representa- 
tive of the Senate. 

The staff of the Commission, supported 
by 9 of our 15 members, argued that 
the time had come to do away with de- 
scriptive labeling of canned and pack- 
aged foods. Instead of mouth-watering 
descriptions like “old-fashioned good- 
ness“ and “home-style” and “sun- 
ripened” they opted for something called 
“grade labeling.” This means that corn 
for example, would be labeled No. 1 or 
No. 2 or No. 3. Just that, Mr. President. 

Gone would be the brightly hued pic- 
ture of what is inside the can. In its 
place would be a sterile number. It is al- 
most as though brand X had won 
respectability. 

One of the oldest of jokes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, concerns the prison inmates who 
were not allowed to talk in the messhall. 
To circumvent the rule, they had num- 
bered all their jokes and committed them 
to memory so that when one sang out 
“No. 76,” all the others burst into appre- 
ciative laughter. When a newcomer first 
tried the system by shouting No. 14,” 
nobody laughed and it was sadly ex- 
plained to him, “Some people just can’t 
tell a joke.” 

That is the way it is with the grade 
labeling proposal of the Food Marketing 
Commission. With only a number on the 
can, you will not know whether to laugh 
or cry. 

These thoughts came to me, Mr, Presi- 
dent, in connection with a satirical little 
essay printed in the Apprise or Dissent” 
section of the Lincoln Journal. It was 
written by the Honorable Clarence Davis, 
whom Senators will remember as Under 
Secretary of Interior and Solicitor of that 
Department during the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Figuratively speaking, he signs it not 
with his name, but with his social se- 
curity number. 

Mr. Davis, now practicing law in Lin- 
coln and in Washington, suggests that 
we give up names altogether and simply 
use numbers. Then he carries the idea 
several steps further, proposing that each 
child at birth be given a certain number 
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of credits by the Government which he 
can pay back if he later becomes a 
producer. 

There are further refinements on this 
theme and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have Mr. Davis’ essay 
printed in the Record as a point of de- 
parture for Senators to give their own 
fancies free flight for its further 
development. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wry Nor DISPENSE WIr NAMES 


(By 505-61-—7386, Clarence Davis, Lincoln 
Attorney) 


(Norz.— Apprise or Dissent” is a periodic 
individual opinion feature of this page. It 
is intended to provide public expression, 
both to advocate and to dissent, on the issues 
of the day. Selection of articles is based on 
timeliness, readability, general interest and 
variety of subject matter.) 

On one of his chatty broadcasts from his 
farm on Blackbird Road, Bill MacDonald, 
tongue in cheek, planted an idea. 

Bill said, in substance, Why do we both- 
er with money any more? Why don't we 
simply have the government keep books and 
give us credit for what we do and deduct 
for what we get?” 

That appealed tome. Besides that, money 
is more or less worthless any more. It has 
no real value. They've taken the gold (De 
Gaulle has most of it) and silver which used 
to back it up and the money in your pocket 
is nothing more than a piece of paper (or 
perhaps 1-10 cent of copper) on which the 
government promises to pay. All you really 
get now is a government promise to pay—no 
date set. 

This leads me to further amplification of 
what I think is a brilliant idea. We are now 
all living by numbers; social security, medi- 
care, income tax, credit cards, automobiles, 
house numbers and so forth. 

Why should we bother with names? 
Names simply lead to vanity. Pride in a 
name is not democratic. Besides that, there 
are too many of them alike. Consider the 
Smiths, Browns and Johnsons. Why don't 
we simply give everybody a number at birth 
under which the government will record all 
of his acts and doings the rest of his life. 
Instead of saying Dear Bill” we would say 
“Dear 506” or something of that kind, 


Every child, at birth, could be credited 
on the government books with a certain 
number of credits which would be enough 
to insure his health and welfare while he is 
growing up and going to college, or if we 
are able to afford it, to a poverty school, and 
perhaps a couple of advance degrees, be- 
cause we don’t grade people by brains any 
more, but by the number of funny letters 
after their now obsolete names. Then when 
“506” to produce, if he does he can 
accumulate credit on the government books. 

* * * * * 

Instead of signing checks, he simply signs 
a government chit by his number and that 
would be charged against him on the govern- 
ment books and if he produces, that will 
be credited to him on the government books. 
To prevent cheating everybody should be 
finger printed and his finger print put on 
all his charges—his tax returns, etc. 

This also has other great advantages. It 
would substantially relive unemployment. 
Think of the tens of thousands of incom- 
petents who can’t do anything else who 
could be put to work in a new government 
bureau running these government books and 
the ledger pages of all people. 

* * * * * 

They in turn could be paid by government 

credits to their accounts. See how simple 
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to deduct income taxes and social security 
taxes! And, if we run out of credits then the 
relief agencies would give us some more. 

* * * * . 

Furthermore, this would greatly hasten 
the day of complete government supervision 
of our lives which undoubtedly could im- 
prove our efficiency. We could get a letter 
from the government saying that an exami- 
nation of our ledger page account shows 
that we are spending above the national 
average for cigarettes, or food, or clothing or 
automobiles, etc., with a gentle reminder 
that we should curtail our activities or ex- 
penditures to conform to the national aver- 
age—or maybe contribute a little more to 
the party. 

This system would eliminate the banks 
who are probably loaning too much money 
to too many unstable people already. It 
would eliminate all of the bank bookkeepers 
who could be transferred to the government 
payroll. It would eliminate having to carry 
money around with us, of which we could 
be robbed without any hope of convicting 
the robber because he would have to be 
spoken to gently, in a dignified manner and 
informed of his right to refuse to speak and 
his right to counsel before he was asked 
whether he stole our money. 

. . * * . 

It would make total and absolute equality 
of all human beings under the federal con- 
stitution. Aren't all men created equal? 
It would eliminate the jealousies which 
those who are lazy have against those who 
work a little and that in turn would achieve, 
I am sure, a more placid society. I am 
amazed that the Russians and Chinese have 
not thought of this, although as I under- 
stand it, they have come reasonably close. 

. . * > * 


There are doubtless many other useful 
applications of this theory which could be 
made, 


CONTINUING NEED FOR MORE PRO- 
FESSIONALLY TRAINED GRADU- 
ATES IN THE FIELDS OF SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak briefly about the continuing 
need for more professionally trained 
graduates in the flelds of science and 
engineering in the United States today. 

Mr. Gerald G. Gould, technical direc- 
tor of the Naval Underwater Weapons 
Research and Engineering Station, at 
Newport, R. I., conducted a poll of the 
scientific and engineering staff of the 
station regarding this problem in 1961. 
Earlier this year, Mr. Gould conducted 
another poll of the same staff on the 
same subject. 

I should like to compare a couple of 
important questions appearing on the 
questionnaire for both polls. 

In his 1961 poll and his 1966 poll, Mr. 
Gould asked his respondents what had 
influenced them to study engineering or 
science. He found that 77 percent of the 
respondents in 1961, and 72 percent of 
the respondents in 1966 had been moti- 
vated by an aptitude for science. 

The respondents in each poll were 
asked whether or not they would advise 
their sons or daughters to pursue careers 
in science or engineering. Forty-one 
percent of the 1966 respondents said 
“Yes,” and 14 percent said No.“ Thirty- 

` four percent of the 1961 respondents said 
“Yes,” and 8 percent said No.“ 
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In both polls, with 130 respondents in 
1961 and 119 respondents in 1966, the 
general feeling among scientists and 
engineers at the station was that educa- 
tion is the critical factor in increasing 
the number of science and engineering 
students being graduated in this country 
today. 

In the 1961 poll, 72 percent of the re- 
spondents cited educational factors as 
the cause of declining enrollments in 
engineering. In the 1966 poll, when the 
question was turned to reflect positive 
solutions to the problem, 49 percent of 
the respondents said that an improve- 
ment in educational procedures would 
ee more young people to enter the 
field, 

To quote Mr. Gould directly on this 
subject: 

The purpose (of question 10) was to elicit 
opinions on how to stimulate young people 
to choose engineering and science as careers. 
The importance of the answers to this lies in 
noting that half of the respondents believe 
that improved educational procedures are the 
most significant items in providing such 
stimulation. The image of the profession 
was not considered as important as the edu- 
cational procedures. There were many de- 
tailed comments about the shortcomings in 
the way science is taught, both at the sec- 
ondary level and in the early college level. 


The conclusion of Mr. Gould's polls of 
scientists and engineers at the Naval 
Underwater Weapons Research and En- 
gineering Station in Newport, R.I., thus 
seems to be that improved educational 
procedures, both at secondary and col- 
lege levels, would stimulate college en- 
rollments for engineering and scientific 
degrees. 

I am pleased to be able to report, in 
this regard, that the Senate will soon 
have an opportunity to take constructive 
action to help remedy a portion of this 
problem when it considers my bill S. 2439, 
the National Sea Grant College and Pro- 
gram Act of 1966. This bill would pro- 
vide $45 million over the next 3 years 
for the support of education and research 
in the marine sciences and, as such, it 
should improve the quality of an im- 
portant segment of professional educa- 
tion. I hope it will thus stimulate and 
give fresh impetus to enrollments in at 
least a part of the science and engineer- 
ing field. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp Gerald 
Gould's 1966 poll at the Naval Under- 
water Weapons Research and Engineer- 
ing Station, Newport, R.I., along with a 
letter from Mr. Gould dated May 27, 
1966, and a summary of the 1961 poll. I 
should like also to express my apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Gould for his constructive as- 
sistance in helping the Congress to be- 
come more aware of a particular need 
and of the circumstances which haye 
created the need. 

There being no objection, the poll, 
letter, and summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Four YEARS LATER”—1966 POLL 

1. Please check whether you are an engi- 

neer or other technical professional 
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3. Please check your GS rating: 

GS-5 to GS-11 -.---- . 

GS-12 to GS-13 ------. 

GS-14 to GS-16 ------. 

4. What influenced or motivated you to 
study engineering or science? 

5. What do you believe is the most im- 
portant reason why young men and women 
today want to study engineering or science? 

6. Would you advise your son or daughter 
to enter the engineering profession? 

7. Would you advise your son or daughter 
to enter the scientific profession? 

8. Do you believe the responses to the three 
questions as given four years ago are rep- 
resentative of today’s opinions? 

9. If you had it to do over again, would 
you still choose engineering and science as 
a career? 

10. How, in your opinion, can more young 
people be stimulated to choose engineering 
and science as careers? 


Responses to 1966 questionnaire 
[In percent} 


Com- Junior Senior 
posite | group | group 


QUESTION 4 


What influenced or motivated 
you to study engineering or 
science? 

I. Aptitude for science 
2. Influence of others 
3. Promise of rewarding 
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QUESTION & 


What do you believe is the 
most important reason why 
young men and women to- 
day want to study engineer- 
ing or science? 

. Aptitude for science... 
2. Influence of others 
8. Promise of rewarding 
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QUESTION 6 
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QUESTION 7 


Would you advise your son 
or daughter to enter the 
scientific profession? 

1. Nes. 
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2. No. $ 
3. Qualified response 42 
QUESTION 8 


Do you believe the responses 
to the 3 questions as given 
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3. Qualified response 
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NAVAL UNDERWATER WEAPONS 

RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING STATION, 

Newport, R. I., May 27, 1966. 
Hon, CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator PELL: Pursuant to your 
request, we have conducted a poll of the 
egineering and scientific staff of the Station 
to follow up on the one we made in 1961, 
wherein we sampled the attitudes of the en- 
gineers with respect to their profession. The 
present poll was addressed to the question 
of why men turn to Engineering or Science 
as a career and whether today's opinions dif- 
fer from those of four years ago. We also 
seeked to discern the motives of the younger 
men who had recently entered the profes- 
sion. Enclosed are the Questionnaire we dis- 
tributed to the Station professional staff, 
and Summary Tabulation of the responses. 
Also enclosed, for comparison, is a summary 
of the 1961 Poll. 

A total of 119 responses were received. 
The group constituted 96 with engineering 
degrees and 23 with other scientific degrees, 
including physics, mathematics, chemistry 
and metallurgy. Forty-six of the respond- 
ents were categorized in the “young” group 
i.e. they have been out of school for a period 
of six years or less; the balance of 73 was 
categorized in the “older” group, ie. they 
have been out of school for seven years or 
more. In general, we find upon examining 
the responses that there are only minor dif- 
ferences of opinion between the juniors and 
the seniors. We also find only minor changes 
from the responses obtained in the 1961 poll. 

Some further analysis of the responses 
highlights the following points. 

a, The responses to Question 4 show there 
has been no change in the reason for study- 
ing engineering or science. More than two- 
thirds entered the field because they had 
natural aptitude for these disciplines. 

b. The responses to Question 5 indicates 
that it is the belief of our engineers, just as 
it is the belief of the average layman, that 
the promise of a rewarding career moti- 
vates young men to study engineering. 
Sixty per cent have so stated. 

Although this may be a popular opinion, it 
is important to note that the engineers 
themselves did not make their choice for a 
promise of a rewarding career. As shown 
in Question 4, their own choice was made 
by their individual aptitude for scientific 
matters. 

c. In the responses to Question 6 and Ques- 
tion 7, it appears that the junior group is 
More certain of science as a profession, as 
distinct from engineering as a profession, in 
recommending such to a son or daughter. 
This may be a small point, and the statistical 
sample too small to attach much significance 
to it. 

d. The response to Question 9 is of interest 
in noting that about ten per cent, both the 
junior and senior group, would not choose 
engineering as a career if they had to do it 
over again. However, the large majority 
would. 

e. The purpose of Question 10 was to elicit 
opinions on how to stimulate young people to 
choose engineering and science as careers. 
The importance of the answers to this lies 
in noting that half of the respondents believe 
that improved educational procedures are the 
most significant items in providing such 
stimulation, The image of the profession 
was not considered as important as the edu- 
cational procedures. There were many de- 
tailed comments about the shortcomings in 
the way science is taught, both at the second- 
ary level and in the early college level. 

I hope that these preliminary findings will 
be of value to you, and I shall be pleased to 
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expand on any facet of the study that you 
may wish. 
Sincerely yours, 
G. G. GOULD, 
Technical Director. 


SUMMARY OF 1961 POLL 

The 1961 poll asked three questions with 
the following responses: 

Question. What influenced or motivated 
you to study engineering or science? 

Answer: 

Percent 

Early demonstrated aptitude for science. 77 
Influence of others „„ 22 
Promise of rewarding career 17 


Question: Would you advise your son to 


become an engineer? 

Answer: Percent 
T eee S came 34 
INO) TTT 8 
Qualified response 58 


Question. Why, in your opinion, is engi- 
neering enrollment decreasing in college 
these days of increasing need? 


Answer: Percent 
Educational factors 72 
„ on a a on ee 36 
Fo: oe ES een eer a 36 


BAN THE JETS AT WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
Federal Aviation Agency recently re- 
considered its disastrous decision to al- 
low extensive use of jets at National Air- 
port—a nonjet airport. The FAA decided 
to cut back the volume of traffic and ban 
all nonstop flights beyond a 500-mile 
radius. 

It is now rumored that the FAA is 
about to change its position once more 
and allow long nonstop flights. While it 
has always been my position that there 
should have been no jets at National in 
the first place, the FAA at least took a 
step in the right direction when they 
cut back flights. Now they are appar- 
ently considering another step in the 
wrong direction. 

If the FAA yields again to the pres- 
sures for long-distance flights, it will be 
another indication that this Agency 
really is more concerned with private in- 
terests than with the public interest in 
safety, convenience, and quiet. As the 
Washington Post editorializes today: 

The names of those who have pushed FAA 
into such a capitulation ought to be set in 
standing type in every newspaper in the 
country, to be held for the day when the in- 
evitable air tragedy occurs. And then these 
names could be promptly and appropriately 
published along with other “causes” of the 
disaster. 


I think that the position taken by the 
Washington Post is a notable one. The 
Post originally supported the FAA de- 
cision to open National to jets. But the 
confusion, noise inconvenience, and dan- 
ger created by this tremendous expan- 
sion of traffic have caused the Post to 
conclude that General McKee should 
once again close National to jets. I con- 
cur strongly in this conclusion; I only 
hope that the FAA will not move in the 
opposite direction and expand the jet 
traffic. 
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Mr. President, I offer this post editorial 
for the consideration of my colleagues. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ban THE JETS 

The Federal Aviation Agency is being so 
unmercifully pressured by Congress and by 
the airlines industry to relax current re- 
strictions on jet use of National Airport that 
it ought to reconsider the decision which 
opened National to jet use on April 24. 

The initial decision of General William 
McKee was commended by this newspaper. 
But the commendation rested on the as- 
sumption that jet traffic could be kept by 
regulation at a level consistent with the 
convenience, comfort and safety of the com- 
munity. As soon as any jet traffic became 
possible, the industry proved itself incapa- 
ble of keeping the volume within reasonable 
limits without arbitrary Federal controls. 
And as soon as FAA imposed arbitrary Fed- 
eral controls, confining National's use to 
originating and terminating flights of less 
than 500 miles, the airlines and Congress 
set up intolerable clamor for alteration. It 
is pretty clearly indicated by this deplorable 
experience that the airlines, animated by a 
passion for volume and Congressmen solely 
concerned with their own convenience are 
not going to permit intelligent limitations 
on jet use of National. General McKee 
ought to go back and start all over again, 
beginning with no jet flights at all into Na- 
tional. 

The CAA first recommended a second 
Washington airport in 1949. The demand 
for another and safer airport was greatly 
sharpened when, a little later, a Bolivian 
military plane collided with a passenger 
transport. The community was frightened 
at one point by the report of 33 near misses 
in a year at WNA. 

Now it is argued that the accelerated traf- 
fic at National has not brought movements 
up to the 1959 peak—but the 1959 peak was 
not satisfactory or safe. And the type of air- 
craft now involved present greater difficulties 
than the piston aircraft of 1959. It looks as _ 
though neither the airlines nor the Con- 
gressmen will be content with a limited jet 
use of National. An unlimited use will im- 
pose hardships on passengers, as it did a 
few weeks ago. And ultimately it will in- 
volve genuine risks to passengers and to the 
citizens in the densely populated urban areas 
that surround National. It will certainly 
result in delays by stacked aircraft waiting 
to land and by overcrowded luggage facilities 
and congested parking conveniences. Of 
course, many Congressmen are able to escape 
some of the ground inconveniences by VIP 
treatment, but rank and file users without 
congressional prerogatives cannot by-pass 
these annoyances and delays. 

The traveling public apart, the citizens of 
this city have a great stake in the way Na- 
tional is used. Only some seven per cent 
of the population ever travels by air. And 
the non-flying majority of the public has its 
rights to air space over the great cities. They 
ought to have a voice in decisions that del- 
uge their communities with sound, blacken 
them with soot and threaten them with the 
worst consequences of air disasters involving 
crashes in built-up regions. All in all, it 
looks as though the FAA ought to go back 
to its point of departure—the ban on jets 
at National in effect before April 4. 

If FAA is coerced by the pressures of Con- 
gressmen and airline operators into promot- 
ing, against its judgment, an unlimited use 
of National, with all the hazards entailed, 
it will be a sorry day. The names of those 
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who have pushed FAA into such a capitula- 
tion ought to be set in standing type in every 
newspaper in the country, to be held for the 
day when the inevitable air tragedy occurs. 
And then these names could be promptly and 
appropriately published along with other 
“causes” for the disaster. 


THE ARGENTINE PRICE STRIC- 
TURES ON DRUGS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, some 13 
‘months ago, on June 23, 1965, I called 
the attention of the Senate to the prob- 
lems which might be caused by price 
strictures that the Government of Ar- 
gentina was seeking to impose on the 
pharmaceutical industry in that country. 
At that time I said: 

Enforcement of what appears to be a short- 
sighted law could endanger the livelihood of 
more than 20,000 Argentine families whose 
bread is earned in the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, and could prove detrimental to the 
good health of the entire country. Among 
many others in that country, members of 
the medical profession of Argentina have 
been gravely concerned. 


Although the pharmaceutical industry 
has complied with the requirements of 
Decree 3042, issued by the Argentine Min- 
istry of Health, with few exceptions no 
relief has yet been granted. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the new Argentine 
Government will soon modify this strin- 
gent policy so that this industry can 
grow and prosper to the benefit of the 
Argentine people. 

A number of Indiana companies which 
have branches in Argentina have 
suffered losses and difficulties because of 
the obstacles imposed by this decree. 
These American companies have enjoyed 
doing business in Argentina and would 
like to continue to do so. A clarifica- 
tion of this matter would be helpful to 
the Argentine employees and their fam- 
ilies who are working in the pharma- 
ceutical industry, as well as to the parent 
companies in the United States which ex- 
port raw materials to their Argentine 
plants. 

A memorandum has been prepared by 
the pharmaceutical industry summariz- 

ing the background of this matter and 
making certain specific recommenda- 
tions. In view of the importance of this 
problem, I ask unanimous consent that 
this memorandum be printed in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE CONTINUING DRUG 
INDUSTRY CRISIS IN ARGENTINA 
I. BACKGROUND 

From the date of publication, April 26, 
1965, through the end of 1965, the drug 
price control decree No. 3042 issued by 
Argentine Health Minister Onativia, had 
been strenuously opposed by nearly all 
pharmaceutical laboratories in Argentina, 
both domestic (owning more than one-third 
of the market) and foreign. The reasons: 
the decree aims at setting prices based on 
the submission by each company of a sworn 
declaration, in which manufacturing and all 
other expenses are to be calculated accord- 
ing to a highly unrealistic Health Ministry 
formula. This formula allows fixed, extreme- 
ly low percentages for production and all 
other expenditures to be added to the costs 
of raw materials and labor, the latter having 
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been established by a cursory Health Min- 
istry survey of a sampling of drug labora- 
tories during the period November 1964 to 
March 1965. 

In official conversations with Argentine, 
Swiss, German and U.S. drug industry lead- 
ers, in the fall of 1965, Minister Onativia had 
repeatedly stressed that he would administer 
decree 3042 equitably and expeditiously if 
each company would promptly submit the 
required sworn declaration forms described 
above. More specifically, Dr. Onativia had 
pledged that, once his demands are complied 
with, he would speedily grant increases in 
prices, which have been frozen since Novem- 
ber 1963, and that the existing obstacles to 
the introduction of new pharmaceutical 
products in the Argentine market would be 
removed rapidly. On the basis of these as- 
surances, in December 1965, and January 
1966 virtually all of the foreign laboratories 
and the great majority of the small domestic 
drug houses filed with the Health Ministry 
the sworn declaration forms. 


II. PROBLEM 


Although three to six months have elapsed 
since the required documents were filed, only 
two or three out of more than a hundred 
laboratories have been granted moderate 
price increases: The prospects of obtaining 
the promised speedy relief by the remaining 
overwhelming majority of companies are re- 
mote because of the painfully slow process- 
ing of the declaration forms, caused osten- 
sibly by the Health Ministry’s personnel 
shortage, requests for additional data, and 
outdated accounting equipment, but due 
predominantly to a lack of official coopera- 
tion. 

Thus, nearly one year since the issuance 
of decree 3042, the Argentine pharmaceutical 
industry is held down to an untenable 30- 
month-old price level for its older products, 
and hardly any authorization has been given 
for setting prices of its new products, pre- 
venting their marketing, despite the follow- 
ing highly onerous factors: 

1. the Argentine peso underwent, shortly 
after the publication of the decree, still an- 
other devaluation, thus sharply raising the 
import cost of essential medicinal raw ma- 
terials (when drug prices were frozen in No- 
vember 1963, the exchange rate was 61 80 
pesos as against 81 = 190 pesos today); 

2. the local prices of all other components 
of finished drug products have also steadily 
gone up; 

3. a new labor contract, in September 1965, 
has increased drug industry wages by 35%. 

As a result, economically viable returns on 
virtually all significant products have been 
wiped out, and many of them sold at a loss, 
Thus, even though the industry has leaned 
over backwards to meet the Health Min- 
ister’s demands, the year-old crisis has not 
been settled nor is the outlook for the fore- 
seeable future at all favorable. 


III. RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is therefore respectfully recommended 
that the United States Government, which 
has effectively backed the U.S. pharmaceuti- 
companies’ position with regard to decree 
3042, continue to lend its invaluable support 
toward: 

1. a thorough re-examination at the 
forthcoming Paris Club negotiations of the 
continuing acute drug industry problem in 
Argentina with a view to its speedy and 
satisfactory solution, as pledged by the 
Argentine delegation at the 1965 session of 
the Paris Club; 

2. using the influence of all appropriate 
U.S. Government agencies, including our 
Embassy in Buenos Aires, to accelerate such 
a solution and insure its fair implementation. 

It is respectfully submitted that continued 
failure to resolve this critical problem will 
reinforce the foreign pharmaceutical com- 
panies’ reluctance to invest new capital in 
Argentina, to expand existing production fa- 
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cilities, and to introduce their important 
products within her borders. It will also 
surely cause additional bankruptcies and 
withdrawals from the market of Argentine 
national laboratories, as in several recent 
cases. 

The consequences of all this for Argen- 
tina’s public health and economy are 
obvious. 

APRIL 21, 1966. 


DOUGLAS STRESSES NEED FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL CODE OF ETHICS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Illi- 
nois, Paul, DovucLas, authored an excel- 
lent article appearing in the July 10 is- 
sue of Parade magazine on congressional 
ethics. 

Senator Dovctas, with compassion and 
wisdom, assesses the tremendous pres- 
sures Members of Congress are under to 
bow to the wishes of special interest 
groups. As he indicates, legislators are, 
on the whole, more incorruptible than 
the average man, but the temptations 
are awesome. These temptations are ac- 
centuated by the need to raise funds for 
campaign expenditures. 

My good friend from Illinois then goes 
on to propose two steps Congress could 
take to minimize the pressures for special 
interest voting. The first would be a 
requirement that all Members of Con- 
gress disclose their assets and the sources 
of their income. Senator Dovuatas does 
this voluntarily, as do I and a few other 
Members of Congress. But it should be 
a mandatory requirement. 

The second step would be for the Fed- 
eral Treasury to pay to the candidates 
a flat fee based on the number of voters 
in a candidate’s district or State. As 
Senator Dovuc.as so aptly points out, this 
would minimize the pressure on legisla- 
tors to vote for or against an issue as a 
result of substantial campaign contribu- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I can think of no man 
in Congress who is better qualified to dis- 
cuss congressional ethics, because I know 
of no other man in Congress whose per- 
sonal and business ethics are so unim- 
peachable. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article from Parade magazine 
be reprinted in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEEDED Now: A CODE or ETHICS FOR 
CONGRESSMEN 
(By Senator PAuL Dovcras) 

I believe that the time has come for Con- 
gress to act to reform the antiquated laws on 
campaign contributions and political ex- 
penses and to provide for the disclosure of 


the income, assets and the holdings of its 
members, 

Congress has been dilatory in these mat- 
ters. We have fooled around long enough. 
The failure to act could jeopardize the public 
confidence in the legislative branch of the 
government, 

There are already a series of bills before 
Congress, including President Johnson's pro- 
posals, which could go a long way to solve 
the problems we face. 

But year after year Congress fails to act. 
One year, the Senate passes a bill but the 
House fails to act. The next Congress, the 
House acts but the Senate does not. For a 
variety of reasons, nothing of consequence 
gets done, 
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Basically, there are two problems: Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House have great 
power and influence over a variety of favors, 
privileges or benefits that selfish interests 
desire—Defense Department contracts, in- 
surance for a bank or savings and loan com- 
pany, a quota for an oil refinery, agricultural 
allotment arrangements, sugar quotas at 
highly subsidized prices, tax favors, appoint- 
ments to important positions and influence 
over hundreds of bills and resolutions that 
Congress routinely passes, 

The other problem is the tremendous 
amount of money that a candidate needs to 
run a modern political campaign. It has 
been estimated that in the New York City 
Mayoralty campaign last year at least $5 
million was spent. In the recent senatorial 
campaign in that state, the expenditure for 
each candidate has been estimated at over 
$3 million. In my own state of Illinois, a 
recent candidate for statewide office said that 
he spent a million dollars before the final 
campaign; certainly he must have spent at 
least that much when the campaign really 
got underway. In a major two-party state, 
under modern campaign conditions—especi- 
ally with the importance and extremely high 
cost of television and radio time—a bare 
minimum of $500,000 would be needed to 
run even a modest campaign. 


MISTAKES AND TEMPTATIONS 


I advocate disclosure not because I think 
that members of the House and Senate are 
dishonest or corrupt. On the contrary, I 
believe that the level of honesty is a good 
deal higher than the general level in our so- 
ciety. But the fact is that these men have 
more opportunities for mistakes and more 
temptations thrown their way in a month or 
year than the average person does in a life- 
time. If congressmen and senators acted as 
most of those in private business do, many 
would be pilloried in the press and driven 
out of public life. So it is not because of lack 
of integrity on the part of my colleagues as 
a group that I advocate both disclosure and 
reform of campaign contributions, but rather 
as a protection for these men whose power 
and position make them especially vulnerable 
in the ambitious, the self-seekers and the 
narrow interest groups. 

One of the reasons Congress has failed to 
act vigorously in these areas is that each 
member of Congress knows from personal ex- 
perience the pressures of running even a 
modest campaign. He therefore tends to be 
a good deal more tolerant and considerate of 
his colleagues for fear that “there, but for 
the Grace of God, go I.” And, in addition, 
as men who deal daily in their public lives 
with the tremendous problems and difficulties 
of human beings, legislators are far more 
compassionate than those in administrative 
and judicial positions. 

Nonetheless, Congress has great problems 
that we must do something about. Let me 
give some examples. One man I know, who 
was literally without funds near the end of 
his campaign for the Senate, was asked if 
he could use $10,000. His reply was, “Can I 
use 810,000?!“ But strings were attached. 
He could have the $10,000 if he agreed to sup- 
port one of the most flagrant of the tax loop- 
holes. The candidate said that he had not 
studied this provision, but he could not agree 
to take the money on condition that he vote 
in a particular way. Eventually the $10,000 
was raised elsewhere, and the candidate re- 
ceived it with no strings attached. 

DOZENS OF GIFTS 

Shortly after I was first elected, my wife 
and I received dozens of gifts, some quite 
valuable. These came from people whom we 
scarcely knew and from people we had not 
known at all. We packed them up and 
shipped them back. 

I remember in a major debate on the steel 
basing point price system, I was taking a po- 
sition essentially against the steel industry 
when it crossed my mind that I owned a few 
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steel shares and that if the fight were suc- 


‘cessful my own shares would decline in value. 


This did not deter me, but the mere fact that 
I thought about it warned me, and I sold 
the shares and since have put what small 
holdings I have into mutual funds where no 
legislation could affect the value. 

On numerous occasions people have offered 
campaign contributions while making a re- 
quest for a job, privilege or favor. My policy 
is to return these and to make certain that 
campaign contributions are insulated from 
me so that I will not be influenced either 
consciously or subconsciously. But these are 
precisely the reasons why we need to have 
disclosure legislation, 

The expenses of holding office are not com- 
monly understood. Last year I spent over 
$10,000 buying lunches for constituents, 
holding receptions for Illinois visitors, going 
back and forth to Illinois, for weekly tele- 
vision and radio reports to the citizens of my 
state, for political contributions and for tele- 
phone and telegraph expenses beyond the al- 
lowances given a senator. This year I will 
probably spend more. Tremendous demands 
are made on the public official, and if he 
doesn’t pick up the check, people will prop- 
erly complain that he is a ‘‘freeloader.” And 
frankly, I regard contributions to my politi- 
cal party and to candidates in whom I be- 
lieve as much a civic duty as contributions 
to church and charity. 

I believe that the full disclosure of a sen- 
ator’s income and assets is the best possible 
insurance to the people that he is not en- 
gaging in conflicts of interest. I believe that 
the people who elect us at least have a right 
to know about our income and holdings as 
well as expenses. For this reason, first as an 
alderman in Chicago and more recently as a 
senator, I have made a public disclosure of 
income, assets and expenses of myself and 
my wife. Also for this reason I have a rule 
for myself and my staff of returning any gift 
the value of which exceeds the arbitrary fig- 
ure of $2.50. 

What is the solution to these problems of 
requiring personal financial disclosure? The 
best solution would be for all citizens to take 
their civic duty seriously and contribute a 
few dollars to their party and its candidates, 
This would adequately finance campaigns 
and leave no candidate indebted to anyone. 
But this obviously does not happen and will 
not happen, 

The system that has grown up recently of 
having dinners where a guest gets a $5 dinner 
for $50 or $100 is a great improvement as a 
campaign fundraising device. No office- 
holder can feel that anyone can influence 
him for amounts as relatively small as this. 
Even the larger sums from the trade unions 
represent the dimes and dollars of ordinary 
working men and women. It is much 
healthier to have a large number of people 
giving $50 and $100 than a handful giving 
$5,000, $10,000 or $15,000 apiece. People who 
give large amounts expect, and generally get, 
favors in return. And in the end, the public 
pays for these contributions because the cost 
is absorbed in the defense contract or de- 
posit insurance or the sugar quota received 
in return. 

FLAT FEE PER VOTER 

In my judgment, the best solution is that 
put forward more than a half-century ago 
by Theodore Roosevelt and more recently by 
the late Sen. Richard Neuberger of Oregon. 
They believed the best method of financing 
campaigns was for the federal treasury to pay 
to the major candidates for federal office a 
flat fee such as 10¢ per prospective voter. 
Campaign expenditures would be limited to 
these amounts. In this way, campaigns 
would be adequately financed, candidates 
freed of any obligation and the public pro- 
tected, 


Some may say that with the present level 
of taxes and of government expenditures 
this would be just another unnecessary ex- 
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pense. But the fact is that under our pres- 
ent system the public generally pays anyway. 
This proposal is a better method of doing it. 

For all these reasons some proposals should 
be enacted into law by the Congress. These 
problems can no longer be swept under the 
rug. 


SOME CURRENT COMMENTS ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, two 
current editorials which led their re- 
spective publications—namely, the Na- 
tion and the New Republic—express 
some dissenting views on our steadily 
deepening military involvement in 
southeast Asia and as such are useful 
in informing the public that there is 
another side. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials entitled “The War President,” 
from the July 16 issue of the New Re- 
public, and “Snow Job” from the July 
25 issue of the Nation, be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr.GRUENING.,. Likewise, a thought- 
ful article by Murrey Marder, entitled 
“Russia Seen Trapping Self in Hard Viet 
Line,” suggests the alarming possibility 
that as a result of U.S. escalation in 
bombing the installations around Hanoi 
and Haiphong, Russia is being driven 
closer to the position of China. It has 
seemed hitherto, fortunately, that the 
split between these two great Communist 
powers was irremediable—a situation 
highly favorable to the United States. 
But it may be, as Marder reports, that 
our escalation will bring Russia and 
China closer together—a dire eventuality 
to be obviated at all costs. 

It becomes increasingly clear that 
every escalation to date has not brought 
about the results which the President 
and his advisers appear to expect. A few 
of us have sought to point out the inevi- 
tably disastrous results of the folly of our 
military involvement and our undeclared 
war. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article by Murrey Marder from the 
Washington Post of July 22 be also 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a recent column by James Reston, 
the able associate editor and commen- 
tator of the New York Times, entitled 
“Washington: Power, Violence, and Pur- 
pose,” is pertinent, and I also request its 
inclusion in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Nation, July 25, 1966] 
Snow JoB 

As the founding fathers well knew, undis- 
torted information about public affairs is as 
vital to democracy as universal suffrage. As 
we are now being taught, modern techniques 
of management of the news are destructive 
of the democratic . Acurrent example 
is the way in which the latest escalation of 
the Vietnamese war—the bombing of the oil 
installations in Hanoi and Haiphong—was 
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turned into the most prophylactic combat 
operation in history, with domestic protest 
effectively muffied in advance. 

: The present campaign was not entrusted 

. to underlings like Arthur Sylvester, the ac- 
complished juggler of fact and fancy at the 
Pentagon. This time it came straight from 
Papa at the White House and, from a purely 
technical standpoint, one must admire his 
performance. Nothing was left to chance 
and every possible loophole for truth was 
closed off. Top officials received outlines of 
the points to be stressed—that the United 
States was winning, that Hanoi knew it was 
losing, that domestic opposition was negligi- 
ble and that the latest bombings were proof 
of our peaceful purpose and our carefully 
graduated, humane way of fighting the war 
which had been forced on us. 

Against the protests of C.B.S. and N.B.C., 
the Defense Department withheld films of the 
Hanoi and Haiphong bombings. Accounts 
in the French press reported the wailing of 
ambulances and other indications of casual- 
ties, but the Administration insisted that 
only one or two civilians had been hit. Pre- 
cision bombing had achieved miraculous ley- 
els of accuracy, and the home folks could 
enjoy their vacations assured that our fliers 
burned only oll, not people. 

Another prong of the news management 
operation consisted of a chorus of optimistic 
statements by the President, Secretary Mc- 
Namara, and acting Secretary of State George 

Ball—statements which, without actually 
saying so, gave the impression that with these 
bombings, and perhaps a few further escala- 
tions, we were on the home stretch. In The 

New York Times, Max Frankel referred to 

these paeans as a sustained celebration of 

progress” designed to persuade Americans 
that the war had reached a turning point. 

“By blunting the criticism at home,” Frankel 

suggested, “officials are said to seek not only 

political advantage but also a further dem- 
onstration to Hanoi that it cannot count on 

' domestic opposition to inhibit the American 
war effort.” 

It is scarcely likely that except for their 
own home propaganda purposes the leaders 
in Hanoi ever harbored any such idea. How 
often has a great military power been seri- 
‘ously handicapped in the prosecution of a 
war by minority opposition? Even the often 
cited French example in Vietnam has been 
greatly exaggerated; the French army was 
defeated by the Vietminh, not by Mendés- 

France. But in the way of political advan- 
tage, and muting such opposition as Mr. 

Johnson has encountered in his design for 

conquest in Southeast Asia, the campaign 

worked perfectly. The President’s Harris 
rating shot up 12 points, from a pre-bomb- 
ing low of 42 per cent to 54 per cent. The 

President, who reckons in percentages with- 
_ out asking questions when the arithmetic 

favors him, was elated. Harris himself was 

more discerning and pointed out that the 

§-to-1 support for the bombings had to be 

interpreted. People are tired of the war. 

They want it ended. They hoped that the 

r might do it, although on the face 
‘of it how could an enemy like the Vietcong, 
without an air force, tanks, and heavy artil- 
lery, be greatly handicapped by a shortage 
of petroleum? 

But this acquiescence, and the entire rec- 
ord of management of the news in this war, 
only shows that crude methods of manipula- 
tion work quite well with the mass of cit- 
izens. The intellectuals may be disturbed, 
together with politicians like FULBRIGHT, 
Morse, GRUENING, AIKEN, et al., but most of 
the people are still committed to the “my 
country right or wrong” mores and are glad 
to receive the President’s assurance that we 
are reluctantly combating a godless enemy. 
They believe in democracy in a desultory 
way, as if it had been established in 1776 

and nothing could ever happen to it. These 
_ ‘millions of self-satisfied Americans had bet- 
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ter learn to read the news, to become sophis- 
ticated about news management, and to be 
utterly skeptical about anything this Ad- 
ministration tells them. Otherwise they will 
find themselves with the forms of democracy 
but none of the substance, 


[From the New Republic, July 16, 1966] 
THE WAR PRESIDENT 


In Omaha, the day after Hanoi and Hai- 
phong were first hit, the President called on 
God to forgive his critics, “for they know not 
what they do.” All of us stand in need of 
enlightenment; human judgment is fallible. 
Just how fallible, Mr. Johnson illustrates. 
“We have made it clear,” he said, “that we 
wish negotiations to begin on the basis of 
international agreements made in 1954 and 
in 1966"; and, “those who say that this is 
merely a Vietnamese ‘civil war’ are wrong. 
The warfare in South Vietnam was started 
by the government of North Vietnam in 
1959.“ God forgive us, we don't think so. 

As early as 1956, the then government of 
South Vietnam with the backing of the 
United States, violated the 1954 Geneva 
agreements, which provided, among other 
things, for “general elections which will bring 
the unification of Vietnam”; it also pro- 
hibited “the introduction into Vietnam of 
any troop reinforcements and additional 
military personnel.” Within two years, Ngo 
Dinh Diem, with our military aid, had made 
himself a dictator, smashed all political op- 
position and spurned elections to bring about 
unification. The Viet Cong began as an 
armed rebellion against Diem (of whom the 
U.S. itself finally tired and in 1963 allowed to 
be overthrown and murdered by a military 
junta). Intervention from outside Vietnam 
has been largely American—so far. 

Nevertheless, the President now affirms 
that he will accept and abide by those 
Geneva agreements. Why, then, don’t the 
Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese agree 
to negotiate on that basis? Our hunch is, 
because they don’t believe him, and they may 
well be right. Actions do speak louder than 
words, and Mr. Johnson is acting out his de- 
termination to preserve South Vietnam as a 
client state, close to China, so that there may 
be another link in a solid chain that includes 
South Korea, Formosa and Thailand. The 
well-being of the Vietnamese is a secondary 
concern. They must serve our purpose—the 
military containment of Peking. That is 
the objective, and it is nonnegotiable. We 
therefore cannot, Secretary Rusk informed 
the SEATO conference in Australia the end 
of June (and later told Congressman FRANK 
Horton (R. N.Y.) on TV), permit the Viet 
Cong to be formally admitted to a peace con- 
ference: that would give them a veto on a 
settlement; they might haggle over terms, 
whereas what Mr. Rusk and the President 
really want is unconditional surrender. 

When the bombing of North Vietnam be- 
gan in February last year, the Pentagon 
stated that the rate of infiltration from North 
to South was about 1,600 men a month; air 
strikes, so the logic then ran, would halt 
or slow down this infiltration. After 15 
months of constant pounding from the air, 
the infiltration rate is said to have tripled 
to 4,500-5,500 men a month, and the jungle 
tracks, according to the President, have be- 
come “boulevards.” Therefore, the original 
justification had to be discarded and another 
found. It was. In his July 6 press con- 
ference, Mr. Johnson acknowledged that: 
“We do not say that [the raids] will even 
reduce it [infiltration]," but they will make 
life “more difficult“ for the enemy. And so 
they will. 

We have been seeing, week after week, 
where such logic leads us. The estimate of 
Peter Arnett, who has been reporting from 
Vietnam for the Associated Press since 1962, 
is that by bombing the North and pouring 
American, Korean and Austrian troops into 
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the South, “we can beat the major units of 
the enemy,” but “in so doing, we make very 
little impact on the other two levels of the 
war.” By “the other two levels of the war,” 
Arnett means the battles of the “very tired” 
Vietnamese army against “local, homegrown” 
Viet Cong battalions; and the battles of local 
militia forces against Viet Cong guerrillas 
in the mountains, in the Mekong Delta rice 
fields, and along the highly populated coastal 
plains. It is at this third level that “the 
real blood of Vietnam is seeping away,” and 
also “at this level the war could continue in- 
definitely.” The Viet Cong can go on fighting 
as guerrillas for a long, long time. 

American forces, who are “beginning to 
bear the brunt,” according to Arnett, are wag- 
ing war on the enemy units with vastly su- 
perior air power, modern artillery and such 
refinements as the “cluster bomb unit” that 
shoots out both napalm and hand grenades. 
But he warns that in order to destroy the 
main enemy units, the U.S. will have to 
double its forces; “certainly at least twice as 
many as are here now will be needed.” And, 
he adds, “it will also probably mean the de- 
struction of much of Vietnam—both North 
and South. As the war grows, the destruc- 
tion is getting very considerable over the 
countryside. Villages are being devastated as 
a matter of course.” The end of this road is 
genocide, with no one left with whom one 
need negotiate. 

Arnett is a top-flight reporter, but he is 
not a professional soldier. General Ben 
Sternberg is. Commander of the 101st Air- 
borne, he recently returned from 26 months 
in Vietnam, where he served on General 
Westmoreland’s staff. General Sternberg 
sees “no stabilization of the military regime, 
at least in the near future”; he thinks Pre- 
mier Ky eventually “will have to go,“ but 
“civilian government is not possible in South 
Vietnam now.” He believes that 500,000 
more U.S. troops are needed in Vietnmam—a 
total of about 800,000—to seal off infiltration 
and supplies from the North. 

But first, the gamble of victory through 
air power must be played out, with doubled 
and redoubled bets even though the sys- 
tematic destruction from the air of North 
Vietnam, as Richard N. Goodwin, former 
Special Assistant to both Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson has pointed out, is more 
likely to pressure the North into sending into 
battle its 300,000-man army, instead of the 
12 North Vietnamese regiments thus far en- 
gaged. This in turn would bring a million or 
more GIs into the war and make it very 
tempting to consider landing U.S. troops in 
the North. 

Politicians in both parties meanwhile press 
the President to “get it over with,” hit harder 
and more often —and hope that a fist in the 
face of the North will not provoke too brutal 
a counterpunch. At the moment, official 
Washington is rather complacent about the 
danger of Chinese intervention, believing that 
Peking has enough troubles without borrow- 
ing more. It is a hazardous assumption in 
view of the history of our entrapment in 
Vietnam, a history that is littered with 
miscalculation. è 

Who could have foreseen it? The Great 
Society exponent, the practitioner of com- 
mon sense, compromise and consensus, has 
become The War President—sworn to pre- 
vent at any cost one set of Vietnamese (un- 
friendly, we have guaranteed that) from 
overcoming other Vietnamese (who could not 
hold power without us). 


Exursir 2 
Risks GREATER INVOLVEMENT—RUSSIA SEEN 
TRAPPING SELF IN Harp Vier LINE 
(By Murrey Marder) 

U.S. air strikes against Hanoi and Hai- 
phong oil depots are rebounding diplomati- 
cally against Washington. 

No one in Washington is advertising the 
diplomatic consequences. They are too sub- 
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tie to draw public attention so far. But to 
foreign policy experts, they are at the very 
least, disquieting. 

There was no great surprise when the So- 
viet Union spurned new, personally delivered 
appeals, by the Prime Ministers of India and 
Britain, to try again for peace talks on the 
war in Vietnam. The intensified bombing 
was hardly likely to induce the Kremlin to 
conclude it was a specially opportune time 
to urge Hanoi to start bargaining. 

What did cause Western diplomatic sur- 
prise, however, was the calculated harshness 
of the Soviet rebuff to the pleas of Prime 
Ministers Indira Gandhi and Harold Wilson. 

Both went to Moscow after having pub- 
licly criticized the American decision to bomb 
oil supply dumps near Hanoi and Haiphong. 
But instead of finding that this gave them 
bargaining power to persuade the Soviet 
Union to press Hanoi for joint peace talks, 
they found the Russians on just the opposite 
tack. 

The Kremlin sought to convince India and 
Britain that such a course was unthinkable, 
and that they had better use their influence 
on the United States to halt all bombing of 
North Vietnam unconditionally, before there 
could be any hope of applying diplomacy to 
avert international catastrophe. 

To a considerable extent, certainly in In- 
dia’s case, the Kremlin scored a heavy im- 
pact. Mrs. Gandhi considerably irritated 
the United States by shifting to that posi- 
tion, reversing her last, previous stand, which 
was that a conference could bring a halt in 
the bombing and other hostilities. 

But what is potentially more troublesome 
to American interests has escaped general 
notice. It is that the Soviet Union's public 
position on the war in Vietnam has hardened 
considerably. The Soviet stand, while still 
relatively more moderate than that of the 
Chinese Communists who daily denounce 
Moscow for traitorous “collusion” with the 
United States, is now closer to the Chinese 
position, and more inflexible, than ever. 

The Russians have publicly assailed British 
Prime Minister Wilson for engaging in “sup- 
port of the American aggression.” To the 
Warsaw Pact offers of readiness to send 
volunteers“ into the war if North Vietnam 
asks for them, the Russians have pledged in- 
tensified “effective assistance” for North 
Vietnam’s defense. The Soviets are now 
even airing “suspicion” that a “punitive in- 
vasion of North Vietnam” may be im- 
minent.” 

“They have told Mrs. Gandhi that their 
basic stand will be guided solely by Hanoi’s 
desires. The Russians have agreed with 
Hanoi that the United States indeed is com- 
mitting “crimes” in North Vietnam and that 
Hanoi is perfectly justified in treating 
captured American pilots as “war criminals.” 

As one American diplomat put it, “the 
Russians have painted themselves into a 
corner.“ But the total diplomatic impres- 
sion is that each participant, or critically 
interested party, in the Vietnamese struggle, 
has put itself increasingly into a diplomatic 
dead end. 

A major, but never officially stated, prem- 
ise in Washington has been that one way 
the war could end would be by reaching 
such a high level of great international dan- 
ger that some power, meaning the Soviet 
Union, would step in for preservation of its 
own vital interests, to shove the conflict to- 
ward the bargaining table. 

The question is whether the Soviet Union 
is now in the process of impaling its own 
prestige, to make it impossible to maneuver 
even if it wants to do so. The Soviet Union 
appears to have put itself in a position where 
North Vietnam readily can levy demands on 
Moscow for a stream of missiles and planes, 
and perhaps pilots too, that will “hook” the 
Soviet Union irretrievably to the fortunes of 
North Vietnam. 
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Communist nations have great inherent 
capacity to operate in zig-zags. But they 
are not immune from paying the conse- 
quences of miscalculations. They too can 
be entrapped by their own pledged commit- 
ments. 


EXHIBIT 3 


[From the New York Times International, 
July 18, 1966] 


WASHINGTON: POWER, VIOLENCE AND PURPOSE 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON.—Power and violence are now 
dominating the headlines. More and more 
bombing in Vietnam, Riots and the National 
Guard in the streets of Chicago. Most of the 
airlines and most of the newspapers in New 
York paralyzed by strikes. And beyond this, 
the majority of the American people looking 
on in wonder, troubled but helpless. 

Is it as bad as it seems? What happened 
to all the talk of a few months ago about 
peace abroad and a Great Society at home? 
Are the problems of the cities and the races, 
the contending nations and philosophies, be- 
yond rational control? 


THE LARGE PERSPECTIVE 


Some times it seems they are, but the lar- 
ger picture is probably not so dark as the 
headlines suggest. Power is being used in 
the world but it is also being restrained and 
its limitations are being exposed. The 
bomber is not prevailing in Vietnam. “Black 
Power” is not prevailing in America. They 
are dramatizing the problems but demon- 
strating that they cannot solve the problems, 
The rule of physics tends eventually to pre- 
vail in politics: force produces counterforce, 
and in the end is likely to create balance. 

We are going through a difficult experiment 
with power at the moment both in Vietnam 
and at home. Power is being used both 
places, paradoxically, to prove that power 
will not prevail. It is invoking fear, again 
paradoxically, to encourage reason, and pow- 
er will probably continue to be used both at 
home and in Vietnam until reasonable reme- 
dies to those problems begin to be discussed. 

Both sides, fortunately, are afraid. In fact, 
the only thing we have to cheer is fear itself. 
And this is true in the wars at home as well 
as in the war abroad. Everybody is using 
power but is afraid of it. Everybody is 
threatening to use more of it, but is holding 
back. So there is still a chance that a bal- 
ance of power will eventually be established 
and lead to common sense. 

Unfortunately, there is very little evidence 
in Washington that the Johnson Adminis- 
tration has an adequate sense of priorities 
in dealing with all this violence at home and 
abroad. It has a policy for dealing with each 
problem—whether it is hands-off on the 
newspaper strike or limited intervention in 
the airplane strike, or more legislation in 
the racial war, or more bombing in the Viet- 
nam war—but no sense of relationship be- 
tween all these difficult questions. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


This is odd, too. For the President has 
been converted by Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert L. McNamara to the managerial tech- 
niques of cost accounting.” He loves to 
talk these days about how Mr. McNamara 
showed the Pentagon how big business meth- 
ods in Detroit applied to big Government 
problems in Washington. 

Under the McNamara plan, everything 
should be put to the test of cost and bene- 
fit.” Each purchase of planes or missiles, 
each decision about new weapons systems 
must demonstrate that the benefits equal 
the costs. Yet there is very little evidence 
that the McNamara system has been applied 
to the Johnson Administration’s program as 
a whole. 

The cost of the Vietnam policy, for exam- 
ple, is well over a billion dollars a month 
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and over 100 lives a week—to say nothing of 
the wounded, and the diseased, and the cor- 
rupted. The cost to the South Vietnamese 
is hard to calculate or even to imagine. 


TALLYING THE COST 


What is the cost of a “victory” that would 
humiliate China? What the cost of a pro- 
longed war that would block progress with 
the Soviet Union in the control of nuclear 
weapons? No doubt we can eventually pre- 
vail on the battlefield, if the Chinese stay 
out, but what benefits will match the hos- 
tility of the 700 million Chinese people in 
the future? And what would a cost-benefit 
test tell us about spending enough money in 
Vietnam and on the moon to wipe out most 
of the slums and illiteracy in the American 
cities. 

The Johnson Administration does not give 
the impression of having a sense of relation- 
ship on all these things. It wants every- 
thing: peace in Vietnam on our terms; the 
abolition of inequality and poverty; a Great 
Society—but it could, the way things are 
going, end up first in peace, first on the 
moon, and last in the big American city 
slums. 

It is the lack of skill and scope, of pro- 
claiming great goals and raising vast hopes 
which is adding to the doubts of the Ameri- 
can people today. The demoralization of 
disappointed hopes is now fairly evident in 
the violence of the slums. 


NO CLEAR CONVICTION 


“A demoralized people,” Walter Lippmann 
wrote during the Depression, “is one in 
which the individual has become isolated 
and is the prey of his own suspicion. He 
trusts nobody and nothing, not even himself. 
He believes nothing, except the worst of 
everybody and everything. He sees only 
confusion in himself and conspiracies in 
other men. That is panic. That is disin- 
tegration. That is what counts when in 
some sudden emergency of their lives men 
find themselves unsupported by clear con- 
victions that transcend their immediate and 
personal desires.” 

There is no such clear conviction in the 
country today. The use of power and vio- 
lence dramatizes the point. But the vio- 
lence may, hopefully, have positive results. 
It may, both in Vietnam and in the American 
cities, demonstrate its own impotence and 
thus finally bring the nation back to a re- 
definition of purpose and priority, which it 
now lacks. 


FARMERS NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR 
MILE PRICE RISE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks I have received numerous 
letters from constituents complaining 
about the rise in retail milk prices and 
blaming the increases entirely on a high- 
er return for the farmer. I am sure 
other Members of the Congress have had 
the same experience. 

At the same time, I have noticed a 
number of press reports in which dairies 
and retailers have announced increases 
of from 2 to 2% cents a quart in milk 
prices, attributing the rise entirely to 
the increase in farm price supports for 
fluid milk. 

The rise in price supports was abso- 
lutely necessary to improve farm re- 
turns for milk and to encourage dairy- 
men, who had been culling and selling 
off their herds at an alarming rate, to 
stay in business. Without it, we were 
confronted with declining production 
and severe shortages of milk and dairy 
products which would have skyrocketed 
prices much more than the 50 cent per 
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hundredweight increase in the manu- 
facturing milk support and the 22- to 24- 
cent-per-hundredweight rise in the fluid 
milk support. 

That increase was nominal] indeed in 
comparison to the prospect of sharp rises 
growing out of the potential shortage. 
According to my calculations, the farm 
price increase should have brought no 
more than a one-half cent increase per 
quart on the retail end. 

Mr. President, I am indignant over the 
way retail price rises of much more than 
that have been blamed on the farmer. 
We are witnessing evidence of the reason 
why consumers sometimes view reason- 
able increases in farm returns with a 
critical eye, and why they tend to blame 
farmers every time retail prices go up. 
They are being told today that farmers 
are responsible for a milk price rise that 
has been, in some cases, as much as five 
times the amount justified by any in- 
crease which got into the farmers’ 
pockets. 

It is extremely important that con- 
sumers receive accurate information 
about the great bargain they are getting 
from farmers. We recognize in rural 
America that we must have the support 
of consumers to eventually attain the 
goal of parity returns for agriculture. 
We believe that over the long run there 
is no conflict between the farmers inter- 
est in parity returns and the consumer's 
need for abundant supplies of reason- 
ably priced food. The dairy situation 
today is ample evidence of that fact. 

The new president of the National 
Farmers Union, Mr. Tony Dechant, has 
today issued a message that I believe 
should be read by consumers. It asks 
them not to blame farmers for increases 
in the retail milk price that have not 
gone to farmers. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Dechant’s statement be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Press Release from National Farmers Union, 
July 22, 1966] 
DecHANT Says FARMERS ARE WRONGLY BLAMED 

FOR MIDDLEMAN’S INCREASED TAKE ON MILK 

National Farmers Union president Tony T. 
Dechant has urged consumers “not to blame 
farmers for rises in retail milk prices caused 
by an increased take for the middleman.” 

Dechant said today in Denver, Colo., that 
on a nationwide basis, retail milk prices have 
gone up by at least three times the amount 
justified by the Department of Agriculture’s 
order earlier this month raising dairy price 
supports. And he said that dairies and re- 
tailers, “almost without exception, have at- 
tributed the entire increase to higher farm 
returns. 

“These attempts to mislead the consumer 
Lone to be countered by the facts,” Dechant 
said, 

The Farmers Union leader said that early 
in July the minimum price for Class I fluid 
milk was raised by 31 cents per hundred- 
weight, but that the actual increase in costs 
to the processor has been estimated at be- 
tween 22 and 24 cents because market prices 
had been running above the support. 

“With about 23 half-gallons in a hundred- 
weight, that would justify a rise of no more 
than one cent in the retail price of a half- 
gallon of milk. Yet the reports I have re- 
ceived indicate that the smallest rise in half- 
gallons has been three cents, and that it has 
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been substantially more than that in some 
areas. 

“We looked upon the increase in dairy 
price supports as a step to protect the con- 
sumer as much as to help farmers, because 
without it the continuing sell-offs of dairy 
herds would have resulted in severe short- 
ages of dairy products and an inflationary 
spiral in prices,” Dechant said. “But the 
processors, by using it as an excuse to in- 
crease their share, have blunted the benefit 
to consumers and are giving the farmers a 
black eye in the bargain. 

“I don't believe consumers would have ob- 
jected to a modest rise in order to prevent 
dangerous inflation in the future. But they 
have every right to object when retail prices 
are increased by three times the amount 
justified and more. 

“And farmers have reason to object, too, 
for once again being made the fall guy for 
increased returns for someone else,” Dechant 
declared, 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as 
anyone who has attempted to gain an 
understanding of milk prices in the 
United States well knows, the various 
factors affecting prices in Federal mar- 
keting order areas, and the wide varia- 
tions in these areas both in farm and re- 
tail prices, make it difficult to get an 
accurate picture. For this reason, I in- 
tend to introduce in the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee a resolution which would 
enlist the aid of the Department of Agri- 
culture in a survey of the recent increases 
in retail milk prices, their relationship 
to the increase in farm returns, and the 
extent to which the public has received 
faulty information with respect to the 
farmer’s responsibility for it. 

For the benefit of members of the com- 
mittee who will be asked to consider it, 
I ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas members of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee are receiving protests 
milk price support increases indicating pub- 
lic misunderstanding of the extent of April 1 
and July 1 rises in supports to farmers, and, 

Whereas scattered newspaper accounts in- 
dicates retail price increases of as much as 
5 times the price support increase to farmers 
have been attributed entirely to the increase 
in farm return: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is requested to make a survey through the 
field office of his Department of the amount 
of retail milk price increases since April 1 
in towns and cities of the Nation, their rela- 
tionship to increases in farm price support 
in each instance, and the extent to which 
the public was clearly advised, or misin- 
formed, as to the reason for such increase. 


FOOD FROM NATURAL GAS: LORD 
ROTHSCHILD’S DISCOVERY AND 
EVALUATION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
most important race for the future of 
the world is that between population 
growth and food production. Recently, 
new hope has been offered to the people 
of the world by a discovery of historical 
importance made by the Royal Dutch 
Shell group. The discovery is that nat- 
ural gas can be transformed into raw 
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protein—the No. 1 nutritional raw ma- 
terial. 

The man most responsible for this 
great achievement is Lord Victor Roths- 
child, a member of the extraordinarily 
talented and creative British Rothschild 
family. In an interview with my dis- 
tinguished friend, Eliot Janeway, pub- 
lished in the Chicago Tribune of July 
21, Lord Rothschild explained and eval- 
uated his discovery. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “Distribution Is Key to 
Protein Problem,” written by Eliot 
Janeway, and published in the Chicago 
Tribune for July 21, 1966, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION Is KEY TO PROTEIN PROBLEM 
(By Eliot Janeway) 


New Tonk, July 20.— An army fights on 
its stomach,” Napoleon said. The contem- 
porary world is inclined to believe that if you 
can feed people, you may not have to fight 
them. Certainly, as the rest of the world 
sees it, the most conspicuous success of the 
American system is rooted in the prodigious 
output of its food producing resources; while 
the most ominous and alarming failure of 
the Soviet system has been advertised again 
and again, first, by Russia's crop failures, 
and, now, by China's. 

Believing that if the free society can har- 
ness the discoveries of the laboratory to pro- 
duce abundance for all, it can remain both 
free and a society, this column asked Lord 
Rothschild, research coordinator of the Royal 
Dutch Shell group in London, to describe 
his epoch-making findings in the field of 
protein nutrition, Lord Rothschild is the 
father of one of the senior partners of 
London's famed N. M. Rothschild & Sons. 

Janeway: We hear a lot nowadays about 
the “nutritional gap,” about “subsistence 
diets” and “protein shortages.” Is there 
really a world shortage of protein? 


PROTEIN SUPPLY PLENTIFUL 


Rothschild: Indeed not. There is, in some 
countries, a shortage of natural“ high-pro- 
tein foods—meat, fish, eggs, milk, grains, 
and so on. Consequently, some peoples, es- 
pecially in the emergent countries, are sub- 
sisting on protein-deficient diets. But the 
real problem is one of distribution, not sup- 
ply. 

Janeway: Is it true that your company 
has recently found a way to get edible pro- 
tein from natural gas? 

Rothschild: Yes, it is. What we have ac- 
tually found is a bacterium which uses the 
methane in natural gas as its sole source of 
energy for reproduction. These bacteria 
consist of about 50 per cent protein, and the 
protein can be extracted from them as a 
tasteless white powder. All living cells need 
protein to maintain and reproduce them- 
selves. No matter how you slice or flavor it 
most nutrition boils down to protein. 

Janeway: So the nutritional gap is really 
a protein production problem? 


ATTITUDES A PROBLEM 


Rothschild: It’s not quite that simple. 
You can package the protein in pills, or in 
any shape and with any taste you want: 
chocolate or strawberry jam or caviar. But 
it takes a certain degree of sophistication to 
be willing to take a pill just because you 
know it's good for you. Undereducated peo- 
ple—and for the most part they’re the ones 
who need the protein—tend to resist eating 
anything unfamiliar. In Jamaica, for in- 
stance, babies eat protein in the form of 
powdered, dried grass with apparent pleasure, 
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but grown-up Jamaicans won’t touch it. 
So there is a packaging problem. 

Janeway: What about soybeans as a source 
of protein? 

Rothschild: The composition of soybean 
protein is not as good as that of animal pro- 
tein. When you're trying to make up protein 
deficiencies, it’s better to get the protein 
with the best composition. 

Janeway: But won't people object to “eat- 
ing bacteria”? 

Rothschild: The protein extracted from 
the bacteria contains absolutely no bacteria 
at all. It is just a pure protein and one 
which, because it contains the amino-acid 
methionine is of exceptionally high nu- 
tritional value, 

Janeway: Has your company made any 
evaluation of the economy feasibility of this 
project? 

FEASIBILITY NOT TESTED 

Rothschild: No. It is still too early to do 
this. The scientific problems are solved, and 
we are now entering the feeding trial stage— 
that is, we're moving from research into de- 
velopment. But decisions about production 
will probably not be made for another two 
years. There's certainly no shortage of 
methane, and it’s cheap to ship pills. If 
we can make the price right, and if we can 
persuade human beings to eat protein in 
new forms, we may be on the way to solving 
a good part of the world’s nutritional prob- 
lems. 

Janeway: This sounds more like the kind 
of research that used to be done only in uni- 
versity laboratories. But now the universi- 
ties are increasingly commercial, and in- 
dustrial corporations like Shell are doing 
more creative work. 

Rothschild: It seems so. This is really 
an interdisciplinary venture, involving the 
fields of nutrition, biochemistry, bacteriology, 
geophysics—and dependent on economics 
and finance. 


COTTON RESEARCH 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 30 WBT and WBTV in Charlotte, 
N.C., broadcast an excellent editorial re- 
garding passage of the cotton research 
bill. This editorial elucidates so well 
the reasons behind the need for this 
legislation. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the radio 
editorial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[WBTV Editorial, June 30, 1966] 
THE COTTON RESEARCH ACT 


The Cotton Research and Promotion Act 
just passed by Congress provides a perfect 
example of what should be the proper func- 
tion of government in its relation to private 
business. It sets up a new area of coopera- 
tion, but it does not exercise the tight con- 
trol that is found in so many other activities 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

This bill allows cotton growers to assess 
themselves one dollar a bale to be used for 
research and development, thus enabling 
cotton to compete for the textile market on 
a more even basis with other fibers. But 
there is nothing compulsory about it. Any 
farmer who objects can get his dollar back. 

The bill also provides for a referendum 
among the farmers, to decide whether to 
make the assessment or not. This, too, is not 
a government operation. The farmers will 
merely be using the machinery already set 
up for other referendums, 

The only part of the plan that has any 
hint of government regulation is the provi- 
sion that the Secretary of Agriculture will 
appoint a cotton board to administer the sys- 
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tem. But he does not pick his own men, he 
must choose from among men nominated by 
the cotton producer organizations. This 
board will not spend any money, but will 
contract with a national organization for 
the planning of programs and the use of the 
money. 

So this is a project free from government 
control, but with the advantage of having 
government help in ways that do not give it 
authority over the plan. If this method of 
cooperating without control had been used 
through the last twenty years by the farmers 
and the Department of Agriculture, we would 
not be plagued today with the house-that- 
Jack-built structure of agricultural controls 
piled on top of controls. We have price con- 
trols, soil controls, acreage allotments, crop 
loans, export subsidies, and a system of 
quotas that would almost drive a computer 
mad, 

When it was first established, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had a legitimate and 
worthwhile function. It helped farmers de- 
velop new and better strains of plants and 
animals, fought disease and insects, and gave 
instruction in soil management and fertil- 
izers and marketing methods. It provided a 
climate in which the business of farming 
could prosper. 

If it had stayed in this area of helping 
rather than ruling, there would be no objec- 
tion to its activities. But when it went in 
for all the controls and red-tape wrappings 
that now tie up the farmer, it almost de- 
stroyed the free market in crops—especially 
the five basic crops. 

In this cotton Research and Promotion 
Act, the government controls nothing. It is 
merely lending organizational machinery to 
the farmers to conduct their own vote, col- 
lect and spend their own money, and manage 
their own research program. It does just 
what ought to be done in all similar pro- 
grams—that is, the government helps the 
farmers to help themselves. 


ADVERSE EFFECTS OF THE HIDE 
EXPORT ORDER 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I re- 
main very hopeful that there will be op- 
portunity to get congressional action on 
S. 3175, an amendment to the Export 
Control Act, before the present Congress 
adjourns. 

Evidence is accumulating that the 
order restricting cattle hide exports is 
having adverse effects on the very con- 
sumers it was supposed to protect, as 
well as on cattle producers and packers. 

As is now well known, the price of 
shoes, which the hide export controls 
were supposed to keep down to consum- 
ers, went up shortly after the export 
order was issued. 

One of the effects of the order is to cut 
off hide supplies to foreign shoe manu- 
facturers and thereby protect the domes- 
tic manufacturers from the competition 
of imports. At the time the hide order 
was issued, Barron’s magazine predicted 
that over a period of time, the market 
protection afforded the domestic indus- 
try would result in a lessening of compe- 
tition and managed shoe and leather 
goods prices. I am advised that there 
are indications of this already coming 
about. 

I have today received a resolution 
adopted by the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association, protesting the 
hide export order and supporting S. 3175. 
The resolution points out that the meat 
produced from a cattle carcass does not 
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pay the packers’ cost of the live animal— 
they make up the deficit and any profit 
from byproducts, including hides. With 
the softening of the market for hides, 
ahd lowered returns from this byprod- 
uct, the packers have to pay the farmers 
less for animals or get more for meat 
from the consumers, or both. 

The consumers, already paying more 
for shoes, consequently face higher meat 
prices as the result of this supposedly 
anti-inflationary hide export order. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to include in the Record the reso- 
lution of the National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, adopted at their 
recent annual meeting. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION REGARDING LEGISLA- 
TION TO AMEND SECTION 3(c) OF EXPORT 
CONTROL Act OF 1949 


Whereas, it is an interesting economic 
phenomenon of the meat packing industry 
that the dressed beef carcass normally must 
be sold by the packer for less total dollars 
than the initial total cost to him of the live 
animal, thus requiring the packer to make up 
the difference, as well as any profits, on by- 
products, and 

Whereas, for many years the members of 
the livestock and meat industry, have rec- 
ognized that an increase in the per capita 
consumption of beef was being accompanied 
by a decrease in demand for the hide of the 
beef animal, thus creating a growing imbal- 
ance in the hide market between supply and 
demand, and 

Whereas, affected segments of the livestock 
and meat industry actively sought and finally 
developed—with the support and cooperation 
of the Federal Government—improved export 
markets for hides, and 

Whereas, the issuance by the United States 
Department of Commerce of export controls 
on cattle hides, ostensibly to prevent the 
price of shoes from advancing by holding 
down the price of one of the raw materials, 
has severely damaged the work of years in 
developing foreign markets for hides, and 

Whereas, the price of shoes has advanced 
further, even with export controls on hides, 
thus obviating the fact that the controls 
have failed the purpose and reason for which 
they were issued, and 

Whereas, recent events have indicated that 
it is desirable and necessary to have a specific 
official who is in the best position to be well 
informed about domestic economic and sup- 
ply conditions, gather up-to-date informa- 
tion, and on this basis make a specific de- 
termination of the existence of conditions 
which may require the President or his dele- 
gate to use the authority of the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the conviction of the 
National Independent Meat Packer Associa- 
tion that Section 3(c) of the Export Control 
Act of 1949 should be amended as proposed 
in the bill, S. 3175, introduced by Senator Mo- 
GovERN, and that the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association fully supports this 
bill, its legislative intent and purpose. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
ideas of self-determination and inde- 
pendence have always played the most 
important part in American political his- 
tory. Throughout our past we have de- 
fended these principles. Today we con- 
tinue to lend our support to all peoples 
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and nations striving to gain individual 
and political freedom. 

It is for this reason that the fate of 
the countries of Eastern and Central 
Europe concerns us deeply. The history 
of these nations provides a long account 
of the persevering struggle of their 
people for the right to determine freely 
their own affairs, to decide by them- 
selves on the policies of their countries. 

Recent developments in Eastern 
Europe are encouraging, and have given 
us new hope for a better future for these 
states. Only a few months ago we wit- 
nessed a dramatic assertion of independ- 
ence and political sovereignty by Ru- 
mania. Rumania, however, is not an 
isolated case. The policy of many gov- 
ernments following a centralized direc- 
tion is not working and will not work. 
The monolithic unity of the Communist 
bloc under Soviet domination has been 
disrupted. Physical outside intervention 
and coercion are no longer the order of 
the day. Compromise and cooperation 
have begun to take the place of suppres- 
sion. The weakness of centralized con- 
trol has been demonstrated. Internally 
the people have properly won more 
rights. There is greater freedom of 
artistic and literary expression, there is 
a new openness to outside influences. A 
marked contrast, indeed to the dark days 
of Stalinism. 

We welcome these developments, how- 
ever limited in scope they may be, for 
they can only serve the causes of freedom 
and justice. We hope that these liberal- 
izing trends will continue and that 
greater progress will be made. It is our 
task to give the peoples and nations of 
Eastern Europe understanding and sup- 
port. Through a strategy of peaceful 
engagement Americans are willing, in the 
words of our President, to build bridges 
between their peoples and ourselves. We 
are looking forward to the day, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the nations of Eastern Europe 
will have gained full freedom and inde- 
pendence, when they will no longer be 
captive nations. 


SECRETARY FREEMAN ON 
FORESTRY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
recent annual meeting of the National 
Forest Products Association, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman made a 
comprehensive report on national forest 
activities. 

Of special note are the Secretary’s re- 
marks concerning the gains made in 
multiple-use activities in our national 
forests. They include: 

First. A 45-percent increase in timber 
cut between 1960 and 1965 in the Douglas 
Fir forests of the Pacific Northwest; 

Second. Creation of a Board of Forest 
Appeals; 

Third, Revised timber sale contracts; 

Fourth. An agreement on access roads; 

Fifth. A record reduction in acres 
burned by forest fires; and 

Sixth. A new record in tree planting 
which exceeds that set in 1936 under the 
old Civilian Conservation Corps program. 

In addition, Secretary Freeman re- 
ported on studies underway on timber 
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appraisals and allowable cuts. I com- 
mend his speech for study by my col- 
leagues in the Senate and by all who are 
interested in proper management of our 
national forests. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sec- 
retary’s speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY SECRETARY FREEMAN 

It is indeed a pleasure to meet again with 
members of the National Forest Products 
Association, 

Much progress has been made since we met 
a year ago. . progress on our joint under- 
takings, progress by your industry, progress 
by the Forest Service, and progress by the 
general economy, 

First, let me quickly review the joint proj- 
ects we have had underway since our first 
meeting in 1962. 


NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER CUT 


The National Forest timber cut keeps going 
up. We expect it will be 12 billion board 
feet for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
an increase of about three-quarters of a bil- 
lion board feet over the preceding year. 

In 1962 the cut was 9 billion board feet. 
This increase of 33 percent in the cut during 
the four-year interval is a quick and simple 
index of our joint progress. .. and it is an 
accomplishment in which both your industry 
and the Department of Agriculture can take 
pride. 

TIMBER APPRAISAL 


Virtually all of our work on timber ap- 
praisal the past year has been in connection 
with a review of Federal timber pricing for 
the Budget Bureau. The work has been done 
jointly with the Bureau of Land Management 
of the Department of the Interior. 

It has been necessary to defer the start 
of the profit study I discussed with you last 
year until this project for the Budget Bu- 
reau is completed. 

The pricing study is scheduled for com- 
pletion at the end of this month, and we 
plan to start the profit study shortly there- 
after. As a result of closer coordination with 
the Bureau of Land Management, we are 
now planning to make this study on an inter- 
agency basis. 

APPEALS 

The Board of Forest Appeals is now or- 
ganized and doing business, with John R. 
Harris of the General Counsel's office sery- 
ing as chairman of the board. The first 
meeting of the board was held last week, 
and on May 2 we issued a press release which 
identified the five regular and the three 
alternate members, The proposed rules of 
procedure will be published in the Federal 
Register this month. 


TIMBER SALE CONTRACT 


The revised timber sale contract has been 
in use for almost a year, and thus far we 
have been surprised by the lack of prob- 
lems its use has generated. I am told that 
excellent work has been done by local in- 
dustry groups with the Regional Offices 
of the Forest Service in developing C Di- 
vision clauses to fit local conditions. 

We must recognize that this contract 
project is not a one-shot proposition and 
must be kept alive by constant scrutiny and 
exchange of views by the Forest Service and 
industry people. 


ACCESS AND EASEMENTS 

We have reached agreement with you on 
road regulations and easement forms for use 
in connection with the Act of October 13, 
1964. I understand that just recently there 
has been a successful joint effort on pro- 
cedures and content of cooperative agree- 
ments for development and use of roads 
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to serve intermingled private and public 
lands. I want to thank the Industry people 
who participated in this cooperative effort. 


INDUSTRY PROGRESS 


The progress of your Industry can best 
be measured by your production records and 
the prices for your products. 

You have developed new products and 
new marketing techniques, and unquestion- 
ably you are in a stronger position today 
than you were a year ago. The nation needs 
a healthy forest products industry, and I 
congratulate you on your progress. 


FOREST SERVICE PROGRESS 


The past year also has been a year of 
progress for the Forest Service. In addition 
to a new record cut, an all-time low of 
76,431 acres were burned within National 
Forest protection areas. The average annual 
burn for the preceding five years was 2.7 
times greater. 

Tree planting was also at a record level, 
with 232,742 acres of National Forest land 
planted or seeded, This exceeded by about 
10,000 acres the longstanding record estab- 
lished by the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
1936. 

THE GENERAL ECONOMY 

The general economy, as you must know, is 
robustly healthy. 

Americans are enjoying an unprecedented 
stretch of prosperity . . . a prosperity which 
has now extended 62 consecutive months... 
and which shows no signs of falling off. 

Over the past five years seven million new 
jobs have been created. The percentage of 
unemployed in February and March of this 
year stood at 3 and % percent, the lowest in 
12 years. Five years ago this figure was above 
7 percent. 

During that same five year period, the pur- 
chasing power of the average farmer's income 
shot up by a third; corporate profits after 
taxes soared 88 percent; weekly earnings in 
manufacturing climbed 25 percent; and our 
total output of goods and services jumped an 

31 percent. 

Did these truly impressive achievements 
just happen? . . . Just come about by them- 
selves? 

We in this Administration don’t think so. 
We like to think they came about, in part 
at least, because of vigorous, imaginative, 
and responsible application of Governmental 
fiscal and monetary policies, combined with 
the best working relationship between gov- 
ernment, business and labor in the history 
of the U.S. 

PPBS 


Let me turn now to the inquiries on broad 
public policy which have been made by your 
executive vice president, my good friend Mort 
Doyle. 

Your leadership has inquired about the 
effect of the Programming-Planning-Budget- 
ing System will have on Federal timber man- 
agement and on other Department of Agri- 
culture and Forest Service programs affecting 
the forest industry. 

This new approach to Federal budgeting is 
more than just a different way to keep rec- 
ords and charges, It is actually an important 
facet of a new program of inquiry and chal- 
lenge which is being applied to all Federal 
activities by this Administration. 

It reflects President Johnson's businesslike 
approach to government. He is determined 
to have every on-going program carefully 
analyzed to make certain it is necessary. 

The basic procedure of the Programming- 
Planning-Budgeting System is simple. A 
broad management objective is identified. 
Then an analysis is made to establish the 
inputs which go into the project. We also 
make an estimate of the end product out- 
puts and then compare costs with returns. 

A second phase of the procedure is to con- 
sider alternative courses of action. Thus we 
consider how much of a change in output 
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will be obtained from an increase or decrease 
in input. 

This provides a systematic basis to judge 
whether more or less resources and effort are 
justified for a particular project. We also 
consider the inputs and outputs involved in 
accomplishing the same objective in a dif- 
ferent way. 

This is the basic tool in the Programming- 
Planning-Budgeting System. If an analysis 
indicates that a project is too costly, the 
System provides for special studies to prove 
or disprove this indication or to develop al- 
ternative approaches. 

The procedure is simple, but it is also 
subtle. The P-P-B system forces everyone 
concerned to think and to justify the course 
of action advocated. This course must not 
only have an acceptable cost-benefit rela- 
tionship, it must be better than any avail- 
able alternative course of action. 

Your interest in the possible effects of 
P-P-B-S on Federal timber management ac- 
tivities understandably centers on National 
Forest timber sales. 

The National Forests are now supplying 
nearly 30 percent of the total roundwood 
raw material for the forest products indus- 
tries of the Nation. A steady flow of this raw 
material is vital to maintaining an orderly 
market and price structure for lumber, ply- 
wood, paper, and other forest products. This 
steady flow is also vital to maintenance of 
employment and support to forest-dependent 
communities. Keeping timber sales going is 
a basic management objective. The P-P-B 
System will, I think, help us to do it even 
better, 

The various programs of the Department 
to increase productivity on State and private 
lands constitute a second area of Federal 
timber management. 

A study of input-output relationships at 
various levels and in different parts of the 
country should show how to get more effec- 
tive results per dollar of input. 

Forest management research activities, 
protection policies for both fire and forest 
pests, and reforestation and stand improve- 
ment programs will also be reoriented on the 
basis of P-P-B-S reviews. 

The new System will be applied to all ac- 
tivities of this Department and, as a matter 
of fact, to all activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In summary, the forest products industries 
have nothing to fear from the Programming- 
Planning-Budgeting System. It is designed 
to insure that first attention is given to first 
priorities in the Forest Service. As we learn 
to do that with more preciseness and ef- 
ficiency everyone will benefit. 


TIMBER WITHDRAWALS 


There is nothing new about the fact that 
timber cutting is restricted or prohibited on 
certain areas of the National Forest System. 
What is new, and of real significance to both 
Industry and the Forest Service, is growing 
public sentiment in this direction. 

The 1964 Wilderness legislation reflects this 
growing public interest. The nationwide 
campaign for a more beautiful America is a 
potent force. The surge in outdoor recrea- 
tion continues ever upward. Wild Rivers pro- 
posals, National Recreation Areas, landscape 
management zones—all of these and more 
have a direct bearing on the availability of 
National Forest timber for industrial use. 

Our specific challenge—and we both are 
full partners in facing it—is to help guide 
the allocation of land and resources in the 
direction of full and balanced use. It will 
tax our ingenuity to the utmost, I'm sure, 
but it’s a job that can and must be done. 
For example, much more effort and imagina- 
tion needs to be demonstrated in safeguard- 
ing esthetic values as we go about our busi- 
ness. Much more skill is needed in develop- 
ing public appreciation of a forest at work— 
and why it must produce crops of timber. 
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Administrative decisions by the Forest 
Service can restrict timber cutting. One ex- 
ample is developed recreation sites. On these 
sites, cutting is done only for clearing, site 
improvement, or safety, 

Although there are many such decisions, 
these should not create a significant impact. 
The amount of land involved in such oc- 
cupancy areas is less than six-tenths of one 
percent of the total National Forest acreage. 

On the whole, I do not think that “with- 
drawals” for specific purposes will result in 
a serious impact on the availability of Na- 
tional Forest timber. It is the more general 
case of public attitudes toward forest man- 
agement that requires our immediate atten- 
tion. 

Our concern should be that the nation 
adopts rational policies goyerning the use of 
public resources. How well logging can be 
fitted into such a program, in balance with 
other uses, will largely determine the avail- 
ability of timber from the National Forests. 
We need your help in working toward that 
end. 

ECONOMIC OPERABILITY 


Some misunderstanding has recently de- 
veloped because of the difference between 
timber which is unavailable for cutting be- 
cause of withdrawal for other uses and tim- 
ber which is currently nonoperable because 
of adverse cost-return relationships. 

The Forest Service uses the term “operable 
timber” to mean timber which appraises to 
at least minimum stumpage rates after al- 
lowance for a normal margin for profit and 
risk. Nonoperable timber is not withdrawn 
from commercial timber management. Al- 
lowable cuts are determined on the basis 
that currently nonoperable timber will be- 
come operable in time when needed for har- 
vesting to meet allowable cut schedules. In 
the National Forests where there is a de- 
mand for the full allowable cut, most of 
the timber is currently operable and there is 
no problem. 

There are a few National Forests in the 
Rocky Mountain States where much of the 
timber is nonoperable. Here the Forest 
Service is now making surveys to get the 
facts on operability. These operability stud- 
ies are not for the purpose of withdrawing 
timber from commercial use. 

Operability studies give a quantitative rat- 
ing of the economic difficulties and the prob- 
lems to profitable commercial utilization of 
National Forest timber. They will flag the 
areas where particular emphasis should be 
given to construction of publicly-financed 
timber access roads. 

Nonoperable timber is included in the in- 
ventory which, with growth potentials on 
the lands available for cutting, is used to 
determine allowable cuts. Where most tim- 
ber in a working circle is nonoperable, tim- 
ber sale offerings must necessarily include 
some of it. It is available for sale if opera- 
tors want to purchase it. WA 

PRICES AND INFLATION 

So far I have been talking about produc- 
tion, and production, of course, is of vital 
importance in our current effort to maintain 
price stability. 

Earlier I remarked that our general econ- 
omy is healthy. It is robustly healthy. But 
with high employment and widespread pros- 
perity come inflationary pressures. 

Our economy is now operating near the 
limits of its productive capacity. When that 
limit is approached, inflation can result if 
we try to buy more goods and services than 
the economy can produce. 

The President has called upon all of us 
to join with him to fight the threat of in- 
flation. 

The Administration has taken action on a 
number of fronts. 

A number of industries have been per- 
suaded to avoid or modify unnecessary price 
increases. 
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Business and industry have been asked to 
reconsider plans for plant and equipment 
investment. . and to postpone what can 
be postponed. Local and state governments 
have been asked to do the same. 

Monetary and fiscal policies have been 
adjusted to discourage unnecessary borrow- 
ing and credit buying. 

Higher payroll taxes, graduated withhold- 
ing of personal income taxes, accelerated cor- 
porate tax payments and the postponement 
of the scheduled reduction of excise taxes on 
phones and cars will combine to drain off 
some excess purchasing power. 

Heeding the need for increased defense 
spending, the Federal government held the 
expansion of civilian spending the coming 
fiscal year to only $0.6 billion. 

The civil service pay bills of last year and 
this year provide pay raises for Government 
employees within the guidelines the Presi- 
dent has recommended for private workers, 

And the Administration has repeatedly 
asked private workers to exercise moderation 
in wage demands. The cooperation for the 
most part has been excellent. 

But labor is understandably concerned 
about consumer prices, and business and in- 
dustry profits, and its continued coopera- 
tion will depend in large part on just what 
happens to those prices and profits. 

The higher food prices of earlier this year 
caused some of this concern, and I would 
like to talk about that for a moment or two. 

Farm prices for a few products rose to un- 
realistic levels early this year because of ex- 
aggerated cyclical reductions in production 
and because of adverse growing conditions, 
primarily weather. 

The conditions which resulted in a few 
“unrealistic” prices no longer exist. Retail 
food prices should begin to decline if food 
processors react responsibly to the stabilizing 
of farm prices. 

Unfortunately, that temporary abnormal- 
ity of certain farm prices gave some people 
a distorted picture of farmers, farm p) 
and farm income, and now certain of the 
overzealous, especially certain big city 
newspapers and political office seekers, are 
making the American farmer the whipping 
boy in the struggle against inflation. 

This is wrong. This is unjust. I say this 
because the record will show that the Amer- 
ican farmer actually subsidizes the cost of 
living . . rather than inflates it. 

I say this because Americans still spend a 
smaller percentage of their income for food 
than any other people on earth, 

I say this because an hour's pay today buys 
more food than it did in 1960 . . . and double 
what it bought 30 years ago. ` 

I say this because while consumer food 
prices are up 12 percent over what they were 
in 1952, farm prices in 1965 were 14 percent 
below what they were 13 years ago. Farm 
prices that lag so far behind other prices in 
our economy can hardly be called inflationary. 

Nevertheless, although farm prices lag, the 
farm economy today, because of new pro- 
grams developed the last 5 years, is healthier 
than anyone could have anticipated six years 
ago. Farm income this year will climb to 
the highest level in history, except for the 
postwar years of 1947 and 1948. 

Net realized income per farm will reach 
$4,600 this year, an increase of about 55 per- 
cent in the past six years. Surpluses have 
been eliminated and we spend over 200 mil- 
lion dollars less for storage than we did 5 
years ago. ö 

The Department of Agriculture is pleased, 
and takes some degree of pride, in this truly 
remarkable record of progress. But it is far 
from satisfied. 

For though the income gap between farm 
and nonfarm people is narrowing, people on 
the farm this year will still earn only 65 
percent of what nonfarm people earn. 

The farmer has not yet attained that 
parity of income, that full, fair share of our 
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national prosperity, which is rightfully his. 
I am pledged and determined to do what I 
can to see that he gets that full, fair share 
as quickly as possible. 

I have digressed, but I'm sure you under- 
stand why. 

The topic of the moment is the threat of 
inflation. And inflation is a threat. Re- 
straint is required of every sector of our 
economy. s 

It is the judgment of the Administration 
that present fiscal and monetary policies are 
adequate without tightening controls. And 
it is the judgment of the Administration that 
for the moment at least there is no need for 
an anti-inflationary tax increase. 

This is, after all, basically a civilian, and 
not a war-inflated, prosperity. We have the 
fiscal and the monetary policies to deal with 
inflationary pressures. But coupled with 
those policies we need restraint and respon- 
sibility on the part of you, on the part of 
me, on the part of everyone. 


LUMBER PRICES 


Lumber and plywood are basic commodities 
for virtually all forms of building and con- 
struction. As such, their price movements 
affect the economy critically. 

Your industry is highly competitive. In 
fact, there are no recognized price leaders. 
This makes it all the more urgent to cope 
with the factors which have caused the re- 
cent sudden bulge in lumber and plywood 
prices. I am aware that the lumber indus- 
try has not enjoyed as favorable a profit 
position as many other segments of our 
economy. Nonetheless, most of you will 
agree I think, that recently prices have moved 
up so rapidly that there is serious doubt 
whether the present prices are good for the 
industry and the nation. 

It is to your interest and the Nation's 
interest to hold price increases within the 
President's guidelines. 

The Administration will continue to do its 
part by maximizing the raw material avail- 
able from the National Forests in every way 
possible. The new record cut of 12.0 billion 
board feet for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, will, we hope, be followed in fiscal year 
1967 by another increase to a new record 
total cut of 12.75 billion board feet. 

We are exploring ways and means to ex- 
pand thinning and salvage sales in the Pa- 
cific Coast and Inland Empire States, for 
this would be a new source of raw material 
for industries where log supply is critical. 

In short, we want to market more timber 
from the National Forests. Sound conserva- 
tion principles must be adhered to but we 
will exercise every bit of ingenuity we have 
consistent with those principles to keep the 
supply of raw material growing. 


ALLOWABLE CUT DETERMINATION ALTERNATIVES 


There have been issues raised recently on 
alternate approaches to allowable cut deter- 
minations. Public discussion of this matter 
has centered around a so-called Duerr report 
which was prepared for the Forest Service in 
1960. 

A portion of this report raised challenges 
on the need for adhering to an even flow of 
forest products for supports of individual 
communities. It included a very tentative 
schedule for an accelerated program for cut- 
ting the old-growth timber in the Douglas- 
fir region. Continuous support of many 
communities could not be maintained under 
this proposed cutting schedule. 

Because the Forest Service did not consider 
this alternative sufficiently thorough and 
mature enough to merit publication, it has 
been charged with trying to suppress this 
material, This is just not true. This mate- 
rial has now been published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The Forest Service continuously seeks to 
improve procedures for determination of al- 
lowable cut. It has no reluctance to consider 
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and discuss alternative approaches to allow- 
able cut determinations. These discussions 
should be thorough and orderly. They must 
give consideration to the impacts of acceler- 
ated cutting on all the uses and interests 
which would be affected. This includes the 
viewpoints of those concerned with scenic 
and recreation values, watershed values, 
wildlife habitat, and continuity of support 
of individual communities. 

We will be discussing these matters for 
many years. In the meantime, you should 
bear in mind that in the Douglas-fir region, 
where timber supply problems are most acute, 
the National Forest cut has gone up. In 
1965 it was slightly more than 4 billion board 
feet, 45 percent more than the volume cut in 
1960. 

In summary, I feel the last year has been 
a year of mutual progress for the Department 
and the Forest Industries. We have worked 
together cooperatively and constructively. 
We have made tangible accomplishments in 
the harvesting of National Forest timber. 
Next year gives promise of both excitement 
and accomplishment. I look forward to 
enjoying both with all of you in the year 
ahead, 


A SURGEON WRITES FROM 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have today received an 
interesting letter and enclosure from 
Mr. James E. McCoy, Comptroller, First 
National Bank of Bluefield, Bluefield, 
W. Va. The letter and enclosure are 
self-explanatory, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be included in the 
Recorp in order that Senators, Members 
of the other body, and other readers of 
the Recorp may know of the message 
which comes from an American volun- 
teer physician serving in Vietnam at his 
own expense. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosure were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


Tue FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BLUEFIELD, 
Bluefield, W. Va., July 21, 1966. 

Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 

Senator From West Virginia, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: I am enclosing a copy 
of a letter from Dr. Robert Neilson, a member 
of the staff of Bluefield Sanitarium, who 
volunteered two months service in Viet Nam 
at his own expense. Dr. Neilson is a member 
of the First Baptist Church of Bluefield and 
needless to say we are proud of him and 
his devotion to humanity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. McCoy. 


Pastor’s PEN 


I received a most interesting letter this 
past week from our Dr. Robert Neilson, As 
you probably know he is in Viet Nam, volun- 
teering his services for two months to per- 
form surgery in one of our large government 
hospitals in Da Nang. This is a most worthy 
use of his time and skill. 

May I share his letter with you: 

“I just felt like writing a letter thanking 
God for Christianity and Christian min- 
isters. The only spark of love and compas- 
sion I have seen in Viet Nam so far has been 
from Christians. All day long I am oper- 
ating on women and children with severe 
injuries—arms and legs blown off by mortars, 
abdomen and severe chest injuries. Many 
lay out in the woods and rice paddies several 
days before being brought to the hospital. 
The Vietnamese without Christianity are 
without pity or compassion even for their 
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own people, Even the native doctors and 
nurses are indifferent and compassionless. 
A few Catholic Vietnamese exhibit pity for 
the injured. 

“Every day we see a dirty, tired, U.S. Ma- 
rine bringing in some injured Vietnamese 
child—he is gentle, loving, tender with the 
child—nursing care by a tough Marine be- 
cause he was brought up a Christian in the 
U.S. Every day I’m over here I see things 
that make me proud of the United States and 
our Christian heritage. 

“We must not lose in Southeast Asia. Our 
work here is good and just, and we are not 
exploiting the Vietnamese. 

“Sincerely, 
“Bos NELSON, M.D.” 

We are proud of Dr. Neilson—proud that 
he is one of the best thoracic surgeons in the 
country, proud that he has genuine com- 
passion for his fellowmen, even in far away 
Viet Nam, and rightly proud that he is one 
of our devoted members, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS : 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, despite the 
Pastore ruling of germaneness, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] be 
allowed to proceed for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the conclusion of that time, the Senator 
from Louisiana {Mr. ELLENDER] will be 
recognized. I understand his amend- 
ment is pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 


CIVIL DISTURBANCES—A CALL TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have sent a telegram to the 
President today appealing for stronger 
leadership than has thus far been dis- 
played to end the senseless riots which 
have broken out in our major cities in 
recent days and weeks, resulting in in- 
juries and deaths to innocent bystanders, 
widespread destruction of private prop- 
erty, and the blackening of this country’s 
name around the world. 

The President’s belated statement at 
a news conference this week warning 
civil rights workers that they stand to 
lose the support of many white citizens 
by these riots, apparently has gone 
unheeded. This is obvious from the 
riots which have continued in Cleveland 
and which occurred last night, between 
rival groups in Brooklyn. 

My telegram to the President reads: 
THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

America is becoming increasingly disturbed 
by the wanton riots which are occurring 
with growing frequency in cities throughout 
the country. As in the Watts riot last year, 
the current riots do not revolve around the 
issue of civil rights. No one is being denied 
first amendment freedoms. No one is being 
denied the right to vote or the right to peti- 
tion the government against grievances. The 
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riots in Chicago, Cleveland, and elsewhere 
constitute sheer wanton looting, vandalism, 
and arson. There is no rational justification 
for tolerating these incredible attacks on 
firemen, policemen, and innocent citizens. 
It is time that the leadership of this country 
take a forthright and firm stand against acts 
of lawlessness which result in senseless loss 
of human lives and property. 

Too long our leaders have been hesitant to 
speak out forcefully against rioters and law- 
lessness. In some instances, the public state- 
ments of our leaders may have been mis- 
understood as an open invitation to revolu- 
tion and rebellion. The people have a right 
to expect strong leadership in condemning 
riots and violence, and I urge you to use 
the full power and prestige of your office to 
discourage and help bring to an end these 
lawless and provocative demonstrations and 
racial disturbances, 

I appeal to you to speak firmly and un- 
equivocally in support of the police depart- 
ments which are being harassed and ham- 
pered in their efforts to control the riots and 
to maintain the law as a means of protection 
of people who wish to live their lives peace- 
fully. Moreover, if the government has any 
evidence, of direct or indirect ties between 
riot leaders and communist elements, or if 
the riots have been deliberately planned by 
trained agitators, as has been implied in some 
press reports, I urge that the public be so 
informed, I also urge that you place upon 
leaders of the Negro communities in the large 
cities the responsibility of assistance in han- 
dling and policing these professional agita- 
tors themselves. The least that responsible 
Negroes can do is to inform and cooperate 
with the law enforcement authorities in con- 
trolling and preventing further racial 
conflict, 

Continued violence will set back the cause 
of civil rights for another generation and an 
already deplorable situation will grow worse 
if irresponsible elements in our society are 
not made to understand that civil rights go 
hand in hand with civic and social respon- 
sibilities and that continued provocations 
and violence will not be condoned but will 
be confronted by the full weight of a govern- 
ment that rules through law. 


Mr. President, the time has come for 
the President of the United States to use 
the full power and prestige of his office 
to discourage and help end these lawless 
demonstrations. Law-abiding people 
cannot accept wanton destruction of 
property and deliberate shooting of hu- 
man beings as a just way to gain social 
rewards. 

I appeal to the President to speak 
firmly and unequivocally on these dan- 
gerous situations. I appeal to him to 
say that they must end and that they 
will not be tolerated. I appeal to him 
to urge the rioters to live within the law. 

The President must speak out now to 
civil rights organizations and challenge 
them to disavow violence. 

Unless this is done I fear that our ma- 
jor cities may well become the battle- 
ground for rival juvenile gangs and mili- 

tant civil rights forces. 
~ The police departments in the large 
cities of this country are harassed and 
hampered in their efforts to control these 
riots by the lack of full support of the 
civil rights leaders. The time has come 
to give the police departments of the 
country and the law-abiding citizens of 
this Nation the best support they can 
receive and that would be the full and 
publicly expressed support of the Presi- 
dent. I appeal to the President to speak 
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out strongly, forthrightly, and plainly 
against lawlessness, crime, and violence, 
and in favor of maintaining the law as 
a means of protection for people who 
wish to live their lives peacefully. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the able Senator yield? 3 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
glad to yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like to be associated with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrn] and commend 
him for his splendid statement. 

I have made remarks along this line 
on numerous occasions. I feel that the 
time has come when it is essential that 
the President take a stand on this matter. 

The country has almost come to the 
point now of whether we are going to 
have law or whether we are going to have 
a lawless country. 

I feel that the time has come when the 
Congress must submit a constitutional 
resolution that will provide that certain 
changes can be made in confessions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia have expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
old rule was that if a confession was vol- 
untary, that was the test. As a lawyer, 
I have witnessed that rule being followed 
for many years. As a judge, I charged 
that rule to the jury, that so long as the 
confession was voluntary—and that was 
a matter for court and jury to deter- 
mine—it should be admitted. 

Last week, I was talking to a chief of 
police and he told me that in 90 percent 
of the crimes which occur, the criminals 
are apprehended chiefly by confessions 
or where there is a followup in getting a 
confession. He said it was difficult to get 
witnesses and to produce evidence that 
might be sufficient to convict, in many 
cases. 

I am therefore hoping that the Judici- 
ary Committee of the Senate will submit 
to the Congress a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution which will have the 
effect of invalidating the unreasonable, 
impractical, unwise, and unwarranted 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
along this line. 

Again I commend the able Senator 
from West Virginia for his stand on this 
matter. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from South Carolina for his 
comments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial which was published in the 
Moorefield Examiner, In Moorefield, 
West Virginia, on July 20, 1966, entitled 
“More Riots.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

More Riots 


We are disturbed by the three days of riots 
in Chicago which resulted in the deaths of 
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three persons, injuries to scores, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in damages to 
private property. Again, as in the Watts 
riots in Los Angeles, it wasn't a case of civil 
rights, no one was being denied the so- 
called freedoms, no one was denied the right 
to vote, the right to protest, the right to 
march, or any other of the alleged grievances 
associated with the civil rights movement. 
The Chicago riots were sheer wanton looting, 
vandalism and arson. There simply is no 
rational reason for hundreds of negroes 
breaking store windows so they could steal 
the contents of the stores. There is no 
rational reason for deliberate arson, for at- 
tacking strangers, hurling rocks and bricks 
at passing cars. What sort of criminals are 
they that hide in upper story apartments 
and shoot at police? It was incredible that 
no one was hit in the hundreds of shots 
that were fired. 

And all of this senseless damage, mostly 
to property owners who had nothing to do 
with any of it, was supposedly caused because 
police turned off a fire hydrant which was 
illegally turned on. 

While we are far from being an admirer of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, he was making 
honest, frantic but futile efforts to stop the 
senseless violence. As were other dedicated 
civil rights workers. The violent, property 
destroying, thieving and wanton burning of 
private property by criminals has done more 
to crystallize opinion against the emerging 
negroes than anything else that could hap- 
pen. Most people in the country are either 
indifferent to the cause of civil rights, or 
have mild reservations. A relative few are 
either rabidly for or rabidly against the 
movement. 

It is apparent that these riots are a bit 
more than spontaneous occurrences. Too 
many people are involved. They are too well 
prepared, which makes it obvious that there 
are agitators on the spot who spent con- 
siderable time planning the moves. It is 
also obvious that this violence is timed to 
occur whenever responsible, non-violent civil 
rights workers are conducting a campaign. 
There is no question about it that those 
fomenting and agitating these planned acts 
of violence are known in the negro commu- 
nities. Whether they have direct or indirect 
ties with the Communists is academic, but 
the acts have all the earmarks of trained 
agitators and only two countries have schools 
for that kind of training. 

We submit that the negro communities will 
have to accept the responsibility of handling 
and policing these professional agitators 
themselves. The least that responsible ne- 
groes can do is to inform the authorities, 
Continued violence will set back the cause 
of civil rights for another generation. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, in accordance with the unani- 
mous-consent request, lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3584) to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

5 W Senate proceeded to consider the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] (No. 
695), on page 14, line 23, to strike out 
“$700,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
$658,000.000”. 
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Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment is simple. It seeks 
to cut from the supporting assistance 
program only $42 million. The purpose 
of the amendment is, of course, to per- 
mit the authorization to coincide, so to 
speak, with what the Committee on For- 
eign Relations did in reducing the num- 
ber of countries which will be entitled to 
these funds from 14 to 10. 

I listened with great interest to much 
of the debate that took place yesterday 
afternoon when the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
made his speech. The great trouble is 
that many Senators are not too well in- 
formed about the foreign aid program. 
Over the past 18 years, the United States 
has been furnishing foreign aid to prac- 
tically all the countries of the world and 
foreign aid has become an arm of our 
foreign policy. When this program 
began in 1948, funds were appropriated 
only to take care of Western Europe. 

The countries there were badly in need 
of economic assistance because they had 
been ravaged by the action that ensued 
during World War II. 

Mr. President, I voted for aid to West- 
ern Europe and I make no apology for 
this. I felt then, as I feel now, that it 
was a good thing to do. But I have since 
become disillusioned. I felt that if we 
did help the countries of Western Eu- 
rope, that if, as, and when we needed 
their assistance, we would have no trou- 
ble obtaining it from them, But that 
has not happened. 

Today our great country is engaged in 
a cruel conflict in southeast Asia. We 
have knocked many times at the doors 
of our rich allies of Western Europe for 
assistance, but most of them have said 
to Uncle Sam, That is your baby; you 
nurse it.” As a result of that attitude, 
we have been carrying the load in south- 
east Asia almost alone. The only assist- 
ance we are receiving there comes from 
the peoples of southeast Asia and from 
South Korea, which furnishes one divi- 
sion that we support in toto. We provide 
all of the military hardware, the trans- 
portation, and even a part of the salaries 
of the people who assist us in southeast 
Asia with the possible exception of Aus- 
tralia. 

Mr. President, I want to point out that 
the amount of foreign aid that is made 
available, in the Foreign Assistance bill 
does not reflect the total amount of 
foreign aid we furnish each year. Last 
year, the President sent us an estimate 
which he called a barebones estimate 
of $3.4 billion. We finally voted for $3.2- 
plus billion. But in addition to that 
huge sum, we furnished $1.750 billion 
worth of food and fiber to our friends 
under Public Law 480 and some addi- 
tional billions for international banks 
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and organizations as was pointed out 
yesterday by the Senator from Illinois, 
the minority leader [Mr. Dirksen]. He 
presented evidence indicating that we 
are members of seven or eight interna- 
tional organizations, to which we have 
contributed and are contributing very 
heavily. 

When these sums are totaled for this 
fiscal year it will be found that foreign 
aid will be far in excess of the bare- 
bones $3.3 billion the President is re- 
questing in the pending measure. 

As I stated yesterday, Mr. President, 
the current amount we provide for for- 
eign aid is in excess of the yearly 
amounts provided by us during the early 
years of our foreign aid program. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
make a special trip to Western Europe 
in 1960 between the Democratic and Re- 
publican conventions. My reason for 
doing it was to try to substantiate some 
secret information that I had obtained 
from the Defense Department in respect 
to the extent of the military capability 
of our allies in Western Europe. When 
I read the secret document, I was dum- 
founded. I could not believe it. So I 
decided to find out for myself if it were 
true. 

During this trip, I visited every NATO 
country with the exception of Greece 
and Turkey, and what I found to be 
reality was even worse than that re- 
vealed by the secret report. If the Rus- 
sians had struck Western Europe in July 
of 1960, the only soldiers ready to go 
into that conflict would have been the 
five and a half American divisions and 
the brigade from Canada. It would have 
required time to get the rest of our allies 
ready. 

Mr. President, it is indeed deplorable 
that we must continue, even today, to 
hold a military umbrella over our pros- 
perous allies in Western Europe. We 
have furnished France more than $9 bil- 
lion of aid, Germany over $5 billion, Ita- 
ly over $6 billion, the United Kingdom 
over $9 billion, Greece almost $4 billion, 
and Turkey with $4.8 billion. Yet we 
must still provide these countries with 
military protection. 

I do not want to go into the agree- 
ment or contract that we made with our 
NATO allies, but I wish to say emphati- 
cally that when I visited Europe in 1960, 
between the Republican and Democratic 
conventions, I was amazed, dumfound- 
ed, and disappointed at what I found. 

Mr. President, our troops are in West- 
ern Europe in greater numbers than 
they were at the beginning of 1948. 
Senators who are acquainted with the 
situation know what happened shortly 
before our late President Kennedy was 
assassinated—that because of the flare- 
up which took place in Germany, in addi- 
tion to our five and one-half divisions, 
we had to send in excess of 47,000 men 
over there to show the Russians that 
we meant business. 

Mr. President, that would not have 
been necessary if our allies had kept 
their promise. Today we have in West- 
ern Europe in excess of 600,000 Ameri- 
cans including troops and their depend- 
ents. It is costing the taxpayers of our 
Nation in excess of $2.3 billion a year 
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to maintain those soldiers in Western 
Europe, in order to hold this umbrella 
of protection over our allies. 

And it seems that we are not appreci- 
ated. We are now on the verge of hav- 
ing to spend more millions of dollars be- 
cause Mr. de Gaulle is saying to us, in 
effect, “Get out of France; we don’t 
need you any more. We can do without 
you.” 

We recently had a golden opportunity 
to let Mr. de Gaulle not only take care 
of the economic end in Western Europe, 
but the military end as well. If I had 
been President of the United States, I 
would simply have told him to take over. 

Mr. President, last fiscal year, as I 
recall, the deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments was about $2.6 billion; and that is 
just about the amount of money we spend 
in Western Europe in order to maintain 
the 600,000-odd Americans who are there, 
helping to hold that umbrella of pro- 
tection. 

Yesterday, in arguing for the amend- 
ment submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, the minority leader 
(Mr. Dirksen], I put in the RECORD 
figures to show that of the $780 million 
that was available for the Development 
Loan Fund in fiscal year 1966 almost 50 
percent of that huge amount had been 
obligated in the last month of the fiscal 
year. 

You know, it is pretty tough for our 
administrators to get these countries to 
sign on the dotted line, and carry out 
programs in keeping with section 201 of 
the Foreign Aid Act. We have spelled 
out in the law, the conditions under 
which these loans are to be made. And 
I repeat, Mr. President, that it was never 
intended that any of the funds in the 
Development Loan Fund were to be used 
to buy commodities under the so-called 
program loans. The funds were to be 
used to improve the economic condition 
of those countries, by building something 
that would produce for them. In other 
nt they should be used for project 
aid. 

Mr. President, the large amount of 
June obligations is not confined to the 
development loan program. On the con- 
trary, it pervades the entire AID pro- 
gram. In the contingency fund, a total 
of $106 million remained unobligated at 
May 31, 1966, just 1 month before the 
end of the fiscal year. By June 30, 1966, 
this unobligated balance had been re- 
duced to approximately $35 million. And 
how did this come about? During the 
last month of fiscal year 1966, in fact 
right up to June 30, the last day of the 
fiscal year, approximately $70 million 
was obligated. I ask, why should we pro- 
vide so much if it is not used? 

That has been the burden of the 
arguments that many of us have put - 
forth in past debates. We have on many 
occasions provided entirely too much 
money for those nations to use wisely. 
That is why much of the money has been 
wasted. 

My good friend, the junior Senator 
from New York, stated that some of our 
allies were doing more than we were, 
that we were spending less than one- 
half of 1 percent of our gross national 
product. As a matter of fact, if we were 
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to add all of the many facets of aid to- 
gether, it would be found that we are 
spending in excess of 1 percent of our 
gross national product to assist our 
friends across the seas. I do not believe 
that we have at any time been niggardly 
in providing our friends with the neces- 
sary moneys, food, and fiber. 

Much has been said about what we 
should do in Africa and in South Amer- 
ica. It has been my privilege to visit 
these areas of the world on more than 
one occasion, and I repeat what I stated 
in many of my reports. In the case of 
Africa, Ido not care how much money we 
make available to the people living on 
that great continent, we shall never get 
anywhere unless we can get the natural 
resources there developed for the good 
of the people. 

When I was in Africa in 1962, I found 
that most of the natural resources—in 
fact, practically all of the natural re- 
sources—were in the hands of Euro- 
peans. The Europeans own and con- 
trol, lock, stock and barrel, practically all 
of the natural resources of the great 
continent of Africa. It is my belief that, 
unless those who own and control those 
resources work with the people of Africa 
and develop the minerals, the land, and 
the water for the good of the people of 
Africa, no progress will ever be made. 

Our country affords a classic example 
of how a nation should be developed. 

We borrowed millions of dollars from 
the rich of western Europe at that 
time—the Dutch, the English, and the 
French. We did not get money from 
them at one-half of 1 percent with a 10- 
year grace period, but we had to pay from 
5 percent to as much as 7.5 and 8 percent 
for the money that was borrowed in or- 
der to permit us to develop the great re- 
sources of our country. Except for the 
fact that we ourselves undertook the job, 
worked at it, and developed those re- 
sources for the benefit of the people in 
the United States, we would probably 
still be as backward a nation as our fore- 
fathers found when they first came here. 

But it was because of the work that 
was put forth by our forefathers in de- 
veloping the resources for the benefit of 
all, that we developed into a great 
country. 

I can say the same for the continent 
of Africa. Unless the great mineral re- 
sources—the water and land resources— 
are developed for the benefit of the peo- 
ple who live there, we can never expect 
great progress to be made in Africa. 
The same is true of South and Central 
America, as I have often said. But if 
that is done, I have no fear that the 
people will not get along. If a large 
percentage of the resources is used to 
build roads, schools, and hospitals, as we 
have done in our own country, there is 
no doubt that great progress can be made 
in the underdeveloped countries. 

Incidentally, that is one of the reasons 
why I have always supported whole- 
heartedly our technical aid assistance 
program. The peoples of Africa, of 
South and Central America, and of Asia 
can get our know-how more or less for 
the asking. We have spent billions of 
dollars in research, and we have the 
know-how. In making available that 
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experience to the peoples of Asia, of 
Africa, and of South and Central Amer- 
ica, the economies of those countries can 
be developed. 

But I criticize the State Department 
for having in advance promised Nigeria, 
in Africa, $250 million over a period of 
5 years without consulting Congress or 
without consulting anyone else, except 
probably the Chief Executive. We 
agreed to put up $50 million each year, 
but I contended then, as I contend now, 
that most of that money is not being 
used to develop the great Nigerian re- 
sources. Nigeria is potentially rich, but 
all of the oil, all of the valuable timber, 
and all of the other natural resources 
that are in the ground in Nigeria are 
owned and controlled by Europeans. 
Unless the Europeans agree to develop 
those resources in Nigeria for the benefit 
of the people, by providing for them hos- 
pitals, schools, roads, and other types of 
facilities, such as we have in this country, 
that area of the world will never be 
developed. 

Most of the raw material found in 
those areas was transported in its raw 
state to Europe. 

In 1962, I saw mahogany logs that 
measured 8 feet in diameter being loaded 
on large ships for shipment to Europe, to 
the British and to the French. And 
what did the local people get out of that? 
They received measly wages, low wages, 
to cut those logs down and bring them 
to the port, for shipment across the 
seas. 

If that lumber were used in the man- 
ufacture of products there, if the oil 
produced in Nigeria were refined there, 
much employment would be provided for 
the people, and it would not be long 
before a viable economy could be es- 
tablished in that area of the world. 

Mr. President, in my report I stated 
what would happen in Nigeria. In Ni- 
geria were three regions—the northern, 
the western, and the eastern—all headed 
by tribes. The people there never 
thought of themselves as Nigerians. 
They belonged to the Ibo or the Yoruba, 
or other tribes. 

Soon after I left there, the very thing 
happened that I had predicted: The 
prime minister of the government that 
had been established and was in charge 
was shot to death. And today, Nigeria 
has a military government, with each 
of the three of the regions pulling from 
each other. For instance, instead of one 
research station that we helped to put 
up in Nigeria, it was necessary to estab- 
lish three. As I said, the very thing 
happened that I had predicted. 

In recapitulation, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that regardless of how much 
money we make available to the people 
of Africa, unless the natural resources of 
that great continent are developed for 
the benefit, first, of its people, so as to 
create and establish a viable economy, 
no progress to amount to anything will 
be possible. 

I am hopeful that the Europeans will 
be able to assist in developing that great 
area of the world and in creating viable 
economies in many of those countries. 
Undoubtedly, if ever a viable economy 
could have been created in the Congo, 
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the Belgians were on the way to creating 
one. But the unfortunate happened, and 
soon after the natives took over, chaos 
followed, and there is still much chaos. 

The same situation exists in the 
Rhodesias—North and South Rhodesia— 
and Nyasaland. When I was in that area 
in 1952, I stated that one of the best 
steps that could be taken would be the 
creation of a confederation of North and 
South Rhodesia and Nyasaland. That 
area of Africa was capable of creating a 
most potent and viable economy. But 10 
years later, when great progress was be- 
ing made, the British consented to per- 
mit Nyasaland to secede, and of course 
that was followed by North Rhodesia 
seceding. In that area of the world to- 
day, where a great and viable economy 
was being established, there is chaos. 
threatening. 

Mr. President, in the pending amend- 
ment I have attempted to provide the 
funds in keeping with what the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations has suggested. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
provided that the supporting assistance 
would be made available to 10 countries, 
instead of 14. But when the committee. 
took that position, it provided more 
money for 10 countries than was pro- 
vided for 14 countries. My proposed 
amendment would simply do this: One 
of the 10 countries would be South Viet-. 
nam, and for South Vietnam we would. 
provide $550 million. My amendment 
would not affect that amount at all. 

In respect to the nine remaining coun- 
tries that would be provided for under the 
bill proposed by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I have provided $108 mil- 
lion that would average out $12 million 
for each country, which is the same 
amount received by supporting assistance 
recipients in fiscal year 1966 when there 
was a total of 14 countries on the list. 

Again, I repeat. According to my cal- 
culation, $12 million multiplied by 9 
totals $108 million. If that amount is 
added to $550 million, it represents a 
total of $658 million to be provided for. 
these countries_in keeping with what the 
Committee on Foreign Relations desires.. 
If the $658 million is deducted from the 
$700 million, there is a difference of $42 
million, and that is the amount that I 
ask the Senate to cut from supporting 
assistance. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that this cut 
would in no manner affect South Viet- 
nam. South Vietnam would retain its 
$550 million, and the rest of the coun- 
tries that would be entitled to this money 
under the bill of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations would receive a total of 
$108 million. That would give to each 
of those countries the same amount of 
money in toto that they received last 
year. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that it 
is almost senseless for us to decrease the 
number of countries from 14 to 10 and 
then give more money than was given 
last year. 

The proposal I am submitting is based 
on facts. It is based on what the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations intended 
to do, and it is my contention that with 
this $42 million cut, the amount provided 
for the 10 countries under the provisions 
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of the bill will be the same as what those 
countries got last year. 

Mr. President, as I said in the begin- 
ning of my remarks, in many of these 
programs the money made available was 
not used in full. In the case of sup- 
porting assistance the total appropriated 
for fiscal year 1966 was $684,200,000, and 
the estimates of unused funds at June 30, 
1966, are in excess of $15 million. 

I wish to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that the Senate decided several years 
ago to convert our aid program from the 
grant type to a loan type program. I 
might point out that supporting assist- 
ance programs are all grants. Of course, 
the more it is increased, the more money 
there will be to make available to these 
countries by way of grants, and if this is 
so they will not wish to borrow money. 

In this connection, Mr. President, our 
foreign aid program is once again being 
converted to a grant program rather 
than a loan program. The Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as initially adopted 
placed emphasis on a loan program. By 
1964 74449 percent of our aid was by way 
of loans. Now, the amount is only 65 
percent, and it is going down, while 
grants continue to increase. 

The amendment which I am proposing 
is in keeping with what the Congress 
decided to do 5 years ago, which was to 
veer away from the grant program and 
to go into the loan program. 

I submit that we should follow that 
principle. I feel confident that the peo- 
ple we are trying to help will be more 
prone to help themselves if we provide 
that they are to repay the money which 
we make available to them. 

I hope that the amendment which I 
have submitted is agreed to. 

(At this point Mr. MONDALE assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. 
I compliment the Senator on his fine 
presentation. I know that he has taken 
a great deal of interest and has a great 
fund of knowledge in this field. 

I have just finished reading Cabell 
Phillips book entitled “The Truman 
Presidency.” He discusses the genesis of 
the Marshall plan. He indicates the 
Marshall plan originated, as I read his 
book, from a memorandum prepared by 
Mr. Paul Nitzi, who was at that time an 
economist with the State Department, 
and assistant to Under Secretary 
Clayton. 

He prepared a memorandum in which 
he justified both as a program and as to 
amount, the entire Marshall plan on the 
basis of the surplus we had in the balance 
of payments. He fixed it at $5 billion. 
That became, as I read it, the basis—the 
memorandum again—of foreign aid as it 
originated at that time. The amount 
was fixed at $5 billion. 

I wonder if the Senator could tell us 
the condition of our balance of payments 
at this time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to state first 
to my good friend from South Carolina 
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that the Recorp will show that I was the 
first Senator to raise that question back 
in 1957-58. In 1954, as I remember, and 
as I have pointed out, we had a reserve 
of $22.8 billion in gold bullion. Today 
we have about $13.4 billion. In other 
words, in the space of less than a little 
over 10 years we have lost the difference 
between $13.4 billion and $22.8 billion. 

Mr. President, what concerns me is 
that a good deal of this gold has found 
its way to Western Europe. Against the 
$13.4 billion that we now have in gold 
bullion, we owe in short-term notes and 
other obligations that we have created, 
in excess of $27 billion. 

If the countries of the world who own 
these short-term securities were to con- 
vert them into gold, as they have the 
right to do under the law, we would be 
about $12 billion short in gold bullion in 
order to meet this problem. 

As the Senator knows, citizens of the 
United States can only accept the $20 
bill, some of which is backed by silver, 
some by gold, and some by the Federal 
Reserve Bank. We cannot dip into the 
gold bullion. But if a Frenchman has 
$100,000 in dollar bills he can send over 
here and get gold for that. 

I think we are fortunate that heavy 
demands are not being made on us now. 
Our gold reserves are, as I have said, far 
short of meeting the demands of those 
who now own the short-term notes of 
this country, the dollars, and other se- 
curities. They could dry us up overnight 
if they wanted to. But I am not expect- 
ing that. It simply demonstrates, Mr. 
President, what happened to us in the 
last 8 or 10 years, and all of this is being 
done now. 

We have obligations in South Vietnam 
where we send many dollars to pay off 
our soldiers; they spend a lot of money 
and, of course, those dollars worm their 
way to markets in Hong Kong and Japan 
and other places. The foreigners have 
only to present the dollars and ask for 
gold and we have no recourse except to 
pay them off in gold. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. At 
the time we began our foreign aid pro- 
gram, we had a surplus of about $5 bil- 
lion a year. Today we have a deficit in 
the balance of payments which creates 
quite a difference in our position, as far 
as foreign aid is concerned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That has been going on since 1958 
when I first brought it to the attention of 
the Senate. In fact, it was going on 2 or 
3 years before that. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the problem be- 
came more and more aggravated, I again 
brought it to the attention of the Con- 
gress. But at the time very few Senators 
paid attention to it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator from Louisiana has had a con- 
siderable background in connection with 
foreign aid during the 1940's and spoke 
about it briefly at the beginning of his 
remarks. 

Would the Senator advise the Senate 
as to what percentage of our gross na- 
tional product went into foreign aid? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Now? 
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Mr. KENNEDY of New York. During 
the time between the 1940’s and the 
early 1950’s. Does the Senator have 
those figures? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not have that 
figure. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
figures which were given to me 

Mr. ELLENDER. The gross national 
product at that time was less than half 
what it is now. As I recall, approxi- 
mately $250 billion. It has now gone 
up to $675 billion. It is my belief that if 
we are enveloped by inflation, it might 
reach a trillion dollars. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. My un- 
derstanding was that during that period 
of time the percentage of the gross na- 
tional product that went to our aid pro- 
gram was approximately about 1.3 or 1.4 
percent, and that it is now down—if we 
are making any comparison—to about 
one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean of the gross national product? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
gross national product. The same is 
true of our budget. Aid was given under 
rather difficult circumstances from 1948 
to 1950, amounting to about 8 or 9 per- 
cent of our budget, and now it is below 
3 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. I hate to dis- 
agree with my good friend from New 
York, but the Senator is basing his fig- 
ures on the appropriation now before the 
Senate, which is $3 billion, in round fig- 
ures. But the Senator must add to that 
the funds that will be required to pay for 
the food and fiber we are giving in con- 
nection with this program. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Food 
for peace. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Right. In addition 
to that, my good friend from New York 
overlooks the fact that we are the major 
contributors to 7 or 9 international 
banks—including the World Bank, in 
which we have put many, many billions 
of dollars. That, of course, must be con- 
sidered as foreign aid, because we have 
already put up the money, and we are 
putting up money each year, and are be- 
ing called upon to contribute our share 
to IDA. Concerning the World Bank, I 
saw in the paper the other day, that it is 
going to try to get another $1 billion in- 
crease. I think that the amount of as- 
sessment which may be made against us 
will be around $400 million. Certainly, 
that is a part of foreign aid. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Even 
accepting those figures, still, it is a very 
small percentage, and we are making a 
very small percentage of effort now, com- 
pared with what we did during the 1940's 
and the early 1950’s. If we were now to 
give 1.4 percent of our gross national 
product, as we did then, we would spend 
over $10 billion. The point is the small 
size of our present effort, let me say to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is, if we con- 
sider the gross national product. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
gross national product in the United 
States, or if we consider the Federal 
budget of this country, the growth of our 
economy and the growth of the popula- 
tion, the percentage of effort we are 
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making in the United States is far less 
now, in 1966, than it was 15 or 18 years 
ago when the United States was a much 
poorer country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would agree to 
that, let me say to my good friend from 
New York, but at that time, I believe that 
more efforts were being made to try to 
balance the budget. Our debt at that 
time, if I remember correctly, in 1940, 
was about—what? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I am 
talking about 1948. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 1948—I would say 
approximately $26 billion. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I mean 
right after the war, so it would be con- 
siderably more than that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course. Excuse 
me. I was thinking of when I first came 
to the Senate in 1937. Around 1945—or 
just after the war, of course, it was 
around $265 to $270 billion. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is true. The 
debt, as the Senator knows, has been 
gradually increasing to the point that 
it is now $329 billion. Our carrying 
charge on that huge amount has been 
steadily increasing until now it is ap- 
proximately $1.1 billion a month. That 
is quite a nice sum of money. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Just on 
that point, would not the Senator agree, 
however, that the debt per person in the 
United States—in fact, over the period 
of the past 15 years—has been going 
down, rather than up? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is because 
there are more people in the United 
States now. Yes. That is right. There 
are 195 million people in this country 
now. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Could I 
add, also, that the debts of State, local, 
and city governments, of course, have in- 
creased at a much higher rate than the 
debt of the Federal Government? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
debts of corporations, and other compa- 
nies in the United States have also in- 
creased considerably more, percentage- 
wise, than the debt of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We are living now, 
of course, on the high part of the hog, as 
the Senator knows. If we do not sell 
more goods abroad and try to correct this 
gold bullion problem we are now talking 
about, it is possible that the economy will 
flatten out. I hope that it will not. I 
pray that it will not. But we are at a 
point now that we have got to be care- 
ful, 

I want to say to my good friend that he 
mentioned yesterday the effort being put 
forth by our friends—let us say, West 
Germany, in 1961, which furnished for- 
eign aid to the developing nations of the 
world in the amount of $600 million. In 
1964, West Germany furnished $460 mil- 
lion, a decline of $140 million, or 23.3 
percent, 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that this amount was more or 
less in loans, not by way of grants and 
gifts, as we did in the early part of the 
program. 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. I agree. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. In the case of 
France, the country which supplies more 
aid to the less developed nations than 
any other country except the United 
States, the amount in 1962 was $1 bil- 
lion, which is about 1.3 percent of the 
French gross national product. But, that 
money was being used by France in her 
colonies in north Africa, French Equa- 
torial Africa, and French West Africa. I 
was there and analyzed that situation in 
my reports when I returned after having 
visited Africa. The French subsidized 
peanutgrowers and growers of other 
commodities which the French desired. 
This was not a gift which the French 
made, but they got value received for it. 
I can well remember 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Could I 
interrupt the Senator at that point 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I think 
a better description of those countries 
would be former colonies, rather than 
present colonies. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, I would not 
agree with the Senator on that. The 
Senator is contending, for instance, that 
the—— 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Ivory Coast. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, the Ivory Coast 
is free. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The French still 
deal there. They are in charge there. 
They are still in charge of most of the 
commercial interests. The banks there 
are being run by the French. The same 
thing is true of India. The British have 
been in India for 200 years, yet India is 
supposed to have obtained its independ- 
ence 18 years ago. 

I wish to say to my good friend from 
New York that all the banks in India and 
all the commercial features of the econ- 
omy of India are practically all con- 
trolled by the British. 

The same thing happened, as I said a 
while ago, in Nigeria. The English have 
been, shall I say, cunning in the man- 
agement of their colonies. I brought in 
the fact that what the British did was 
to educate the best talent they could 
find in their colonial possessions and 
gradually work them into their govern- 
ment. 

So although the British gave inde- 
pendence to Nigeria, the British do not 
have an ambassador there, as we have; 
they still have a governor there. The 
Nigerians depend a great deal on 
the advice that they get from the British 
for the management of the economy of 
Nigeria. The British have charge, as I 
recall, of the foreign relations of Nigeria, 
and in other colonies that they control 
in Africa. 

Of course, the same thing, as I have 
just indicated, holds in practically all 
of the colonies that were dominated by 
the British at one time. The British 
still have control over foreign and com- 
mercial affairs. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Could 
I ask the Senator how much his cut 
amounts to? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. $42 million. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. From 
what countries would that $42 million be 
taken? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The countries that 
are now receiving this aid are Bolivia, 
the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Jordan, Yemen, Belgian 
Congo, Guinea, Rwanda, and Senegal. 
Those are 10 of them. 

We have, in addition, Korea, Laos, 
Thailand, and Vietnam. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Are the 
nations in the first group receiving the 
aid that the Senator is planning to cut? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Some of them, but 
they are not going to be cut. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I under- 
stand it was the second group from which 
the money would be taken. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; it would be left 
to the Administrator, because today we 
are making available supporting assist- 
ance to 14 countries. The Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has reduced it to 10 
countries. As I said, of this amount, the 
amount included in the bill will not affect 
South Vietnam at all. It will receive the 
full amount programs; namely, $550 mil- 
lion. That amount will remain intact. 

The point I am making is that the 
Foreign Relations Committee has stated 
that the 14 countries that are receiving 
aid should be reduced to 10 countries. 
In doing that the amount of money need- 
ed has been reduced. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I have 
just contacted the AID Administrator’s 
office, and I was informed that the fol- 
lowing countries are recipients of the 
bulk of the aid: Korea, Thailand, Laos, 
Dominican Republic, and Jordan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I know that Korea 
is also included. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I men- 
tioned Korea, Thailand, Laos, the Do- 
minican Republic, and Jordan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Bolivia 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York, They 
say that is not covered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Louisiana will yield, I 
might say that he is correct. I think 
perhaps the confusion comes about from 
this fact. Originally the category was 
only for those countries to whom we gave 
military aid, but in recent years we have 
been providing aid under supporting as- 
sistance to some countries to which we 
do not give military aid. The Senator 
from Louisiana is correct. It includes 
countries like Bolivia. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have read the list. 
In Latin America we have four. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. What 
percentage of the money in the program 
is going to Vietnam? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Eighty-three. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. What 
percentage? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is $550 million out 
of $658 million; all except $108 million. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. So the 
other $108 million will be taken from the 
other countries? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; 
they receive, 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. How 
much would they receive if the Senator’s 
cut would not go through? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I can give the aver- 
age each received. Bolivia received 
I am told by the clerk of the committee 
that that is classified information. It is 
secret, classified. But they will receive 
more, I can assure my friend, than they 
received last year, because the Foreign 
Relations Committee has made the deci- 
sion to reduce the number of countries 
from 14 to 10. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Does 
the Senator have some language con- 
tained in his amendment that would pre- 
vent this money from being taken from 
Vietnam? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Language? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. What 
is to prevent this money from being 
taken from Vietnam? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is left to the ad- 
ministration. That is the amount it 
asked for Vietnam. Iam not touching it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Is that 
secret or classified? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, these are presen- 
tation figures seeking to justify the over- 
all amount. The AID officials are not 
bound by any of these figures. They can 
shift these funds around, because there 
is nothing in this bill that gives any par- 
ticular country a particular amount. 
The authorization is for an overall fig- 
ure. The individual country figures are 
classified. One of the reasons they are 
classified is that no agreement has been 
made with the countries, and they do not 
want to make public information that 
would make any country believe it is en- 
titled to a particular amount. That has 
always been true. These are only what 
we call presentation figures. They are 
not supposed to be made public, but every 
now and then they get out. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Could 
I clarify the figures in connection with 
the amendment of the Senator from Lou- 
isiana? Korea, Thailand, Laos, the 
Dominican Republic, and Jordan receive 

about 30 percent. Vietnam receives ap- 
proximately 70 percent. The additional 
countries in Latin America, for example, 
receive a total amount of only $8 million 
as between all of them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. They 
receive more than that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Last year they re- 
ceived—I cannot say. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Last year’s figures 
are not classified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The total that was 
made available to Latin American coun- 
tries was $45 million-plus. In addition 
to that, one of the countries, the one to 
which we sent soldiers, got quite a bit 
from the contingency fund. As the Sen- 
ator knows, we have a stable government 
there and we expect to withdraw and let 
them be more or less on their own. 

We are trying to lend them money 
rather than make grants to them. That 
is what the supporting assistance funds 
are. They are part of the grant pro- 
gram. We have been trying to get away 
from that. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. How 
does the Senator assure me and assure 
the rest of the Senate that the cut is not 
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going to affect the money designated for 
Vietnam? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It will be left to the 
Administrator. As the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee stated, it is up to the Administra- 
tor to make the decision. I am saying 
now on the floor of the Senate that there 
is no intention, through the adoption of 
the amendment, of curtailing in any 
manner the amount stipulated to be used 
to assist South Vietnam. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. What 
about Korea? 

Mr. ELLENDER. And the amount 
that I have just mentioned has been 
given to us as the amount that would be 
made available in South Vietnam. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. What 
about Korea, for instance. There will be 
a large amount taken away from Korea, 
will there not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, not very large. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. What 
about Thailand? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is probably 
no reason we should continue the aid to 
Korea. Has the Senator been to Korea 
lately? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes, I 
have. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He found that coun- 
try prosperous, did he not? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I felt 
they had a great number of economic 
problems. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Similar to those we 
have in our own country, I presume. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. A little 
bit more acute, I thought. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, I do not think 
so. I have been there, too. If the Sen- 
ator had been there in 1946, and com- 
pared the situation then with the situa- 
tion now, he would have seen great 
progress. 

The Koreans are borrowing a lot of 
money from us, and we wish to continue 
having them do that, instead of our mak- 
ing direct grants. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. This 
money, for the most part, will therefore 
be taken from Korea, Thailand; Laos, the 
Dominican Republic, and Jordan? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, no. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Not 
Laos? 

Mr.ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Where 
will it be taken from? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, it will be left 
to the Administrator. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I under- 
stand that, but 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, the 
amount provided for is $658 million, and 
of that amount 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The $550 
million goes to Vietnam. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We cut only $42 
million. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator says none of the $550 million to 
Vietnam is supposed to be cut; how 
much will that leave? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Just $108 million. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. So $45 
million is being cut out of the $108 
million? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. No; $42 million out 
of $150 million. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That 
would be cutting it about 28 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We are cutting out 
four countries. I do not know which 
countries will be cut out; it is left to the 
Administrator to make that decision. 
The bill does not provide which countries 
are to be cut out. 

But the Foreign Relations Committee 
did say that instead of furnishing direct 
aid and grants to 14 countries, we will 
furnish this type of aid to only 10 coun- 
tries in fiscal year 1967. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. May I 
ask the Senator how much of the 
money spent under this program is spent 
here in the United States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know. I 
cannot tell. But I have seen some 
figures which indicate as much as 75 to 80 
percent, in military hardware and com- 
modities such as wheat and feed grains. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. So when 
we talk about the fact that we propose 
to cut $42 million, as the Senator’s 
amendment suggests, we are pointing 
out also the fact that $34 million or $35 
million of that amount would be spent 
here in the United States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, I am not saying 
that. I cannot tell. I am simply read- 
ing to the Senator a statement from esti- 
mates that have been made by the Ad- 
ministrator of foreign aid. 

But I wish to reiterate to my good 
friend that, let us say, the Dominican 
Republic would be reduced considerably 
from what it received last year; and I 
understood that the administration was 
going to make a cut, at any rate, to re- 
duce the number of countries. But the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as I 
said, has seen fit to reduce the number 
from 14 to 10, and I am sure that every 
one of the 10 remaining countries will 
receive almost as much as they did last 
year. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. May I 
get something clarified? Perhaps the 
chairman of the committee could help on 
this. I received information from the 
Agency that other than the five coun- 
tries that I named, all the other coun- 
tries together receive only $8 million. 
Is that statement incorrect? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is very little. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If four 
of the countries in that category were cut 
out, we would be cutting out only $2 or $3 
million altogether. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They said it was 
very little. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
name the countries he has in mind? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Korea, 
Thailand, Laos, the Dominican Republic, 
and Jordan were the countries I men- 
tioned. If Vietnam receives about 70 
percent, and these five countries receive 
almost 30 percent, all the other coun- 
tries together receive only $8 million to 
$10 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, the Latin- 
American countries last year received $45 
million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That includes the 
Dominican Republic. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Surely. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. But 
take the Dominican Republic out. I 
mentioned the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The African coun- 
tries receive a total of $27 million. The 
other countries in Latin America, aside 
from the Dominican Republic, receive 
about $11 million. 

But I wish to say, without going fur- 
ther than I can 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We are making a 
calculation. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I have 
mentioned Korea, Thailand, Laos, the 
Dominican Republic, and Jordan. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am taking those 
outside of that. There are six. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Out- 
side? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For a total of 
$15,750,000. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Could 
the chairman of the committee also tell 
me, if we took out the four lowest of 
those countries, how much it would 
amount to, approximately? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The four lowest? 
About $6 million. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
point that I am making to the Senator 
from Louisiana is that first, we are talk- 
ing about cutting $42 million. Obvi- 
ously, from those figures, even if we cut 
four countries out, we are going to get 
into Korea, Thailand, Laos, the Domini- 
can Republic, and Jordan. Second, we 
are talking about a cut from those coun- 
tries outside of Vietnam. The Senator 
speaks of suggesting a cut of about 28 
percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, it de- 
pends on which countries they cut. Ido 
not know which countries will be cut. 
But I do know a gradual decrease of 
direct aid to Korea is expected, as well 
as to Thailand—except that lately they 
have had to raise it a little bit. And of 
course the amount for Vietnam has been 
raised tremendously. 

But as I said, the Foreign Relations 
Committee decided to cut the number 
of countries from 14 to 10; and they will 
still have, on the average, as much this 
year as they had last year. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes. 
What we wish to do, though, is to make 
sure it is understood that there are about 
eight countries which receive a total of 
$15 million, a very small amount. So 
when we talk about cutting four coun- 
tries, some of those countries receive 
very little, and we would still be cutting 
only $6 million or $8 million, or what- 
ever the figure was, from the overall 
budget. The Senator’s suggestion is 
a decrease of $42 million from a total of 
about $150 million, which is a 28-percent 

_ cut for all the countries involved. That 
is my point. 
i appreciate the courtesy of the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. That would 
be done by the Administrator, out of the 
overall figure we make available to them. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am inclined to 
support the amendment of the Senator 
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from Louisiana. I think it is a pru- 
dently drawn amendment, and it is based, 
as he says, on the committee’s action in 
reducing the number of countries eligible 
for this type of aid. 

But beyond that, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Louisiana to clarify my 
own thinking on this point: Is it not true 
that supporting assistance is assistance 
made necessary because of military aid 
that we are giving to certain countries? 
Is that not the meaning of supporting 
assistance? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was the rea- 
son, but we have changed that some- 
what. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Is it still basically 
the reason? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Basically is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I merely wish to 
clarify my own position on that point. I 
have been opposing reductions in our 
economic and technical aid programs, as 
the Senator knows. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. But I am strongly 
opposed to military assistance. If the 
Senator’s amendment will help reduce 
some of our military commitments 
abroad, I wish to support it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think we do more 
damage to these underdeveloped coun- 
tries by loading them up with military 
burdens and military budgets than we 
do good. So when the military assistance 
bill comes before the Senate I intend 
to offer amendments and support others 
which I expect will be offered to reduce 
the amount provided in that bill. In 
fact, I wish we could end the so-called 
military assistance program. I do not 
think it assists anyone. I think it cre- 
ates a threat to our own security, it adds 
an unnecessary burden to the economies 
of these poverty-stricken countries, and 
it is partly because of that extra burden 
that we find it necessary to introduce 
programs like this so-called supporting 
assistance aspect of the bill . 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is so 
right; and I wish to say that I have 
pointed to that in all of my reports. 

As the Senator knows, we created, in 
this foreign aid program, a large number 
of missions which we sent abroad. 

We have the JUSMAAG, which main- 
tains local military people with ours, and 
we have other military missions as well. 

I can well remember the time when I 
was in Pakistan. I do not recall the ex- 
act year. I got into quite an argument 
with the mission there. They were con- 
tending that Pakistan needed so many 
soldiers and so much equipment. I said, 
“How do you expect your people to raise 
the taxes to pay for this?” They said, 
“We are trying to get them to pay as 
much as we can, and we will do the rest.” 
That is how we got hooked militarily into 
those countries. 

I am in thorough agreement with the 
Senator from South Dakota that we 
have done too much in the military 
field. I was in South Vietnam and at- 
tended the inauguration of President 
Diem. I thought that it was a mistake 
for us to ever send any advisers there, 
because it meant the creation of a local 
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army. As we know, this force grew in 
intensity from the time when President 
Eisenhower was in office through the 
administration of President Kennedy 
and down to the time when President 
Johnson took over. It then turned into 
a hot war. 

We started the buildup in Vietnam, 
and we should have expected that the 
enemy would also build up their forces. 
Now that we are engaged there and have 
made so many promises, I have taken the 
position—and as the Senator knows, I 
have never criticized the President—that 
in my opinion we have gone so far that 
we cannot pull out now. 

I have also taken the position that 
we should go all out or get out. I am 
still of that opinion. I know that does 
not agree with the opinion of some of the 
Senators on the floor here, but I believe 
we have gone entirely too far in pro- 
viding military equipment and hardware 
for a good many countries. 

If it were left to me, I would certainly 
limit it to a large degree. The Senator 
remembers when we dealt with Africa 
in, I think, 1963. I tried to limit the 
amount of military equipment to $25 
million for all countries in Africa, but 
the administration would not agree to 
that, unless it were provided that, if the 
President thought more aid was needed, 
the aid could be increased. 

It was one of the loopholes that we 
always get involved in. 

May I say to my friend, the Senator 
from South Dakota, that we never seem 
to learn. In all of our military expan- 
sions abroad, we always get the worst 
end of it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
other day the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon and the senior Senator from New 
York offered a proposal to curtail eco- 
nomic and military aid to countries in 
which a military junta had come into 
power and taken over the government. 
Is it not true that a good many of those 
juntas have tooled up by means of mili- 
tary assistance sent to them by our coun- 
try under our aid program? 

Mr. ELLENDER. We have a classic 
example in Pakistan and India. We fur- 
nished both sides with assistance. They 
were fighting each other and the mili- 
tary hardware they were using was la- 
beled “Made in America.” 

As I said, the situation is prevalent not 
only in Asia but also all over the world. 
We have had sad experiences in Iraq 
where we furnished millions of dollars in 
aid. That country turned against us and 
used the very military equipment we sent 
to them to fight our friends. 

I fear that the same thing will occur 
some day in the Near East. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I intend to support his amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
very brief statement to make in support 
of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Louisiana, of which I am a sponsor. 
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Much of what was said yesterday in 
support of the Dirksen amendment is 
equally applicable to the supporting as- 
sistance category of our program. 

I have had a conversation with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], and I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to talk with him again since that 
conversation. 

Supporting assistance during most of 
its existence has been primarily Ameri- 
can aid money to support the military 
establishment of a given country when 
from its own resources, it could not raise 
the money for the support of its military 
establishment. 

For many years I have urged cutbacks 
in that expenditure of foreign aid and 
so has the Senator from Louisiana. It 
has led in many instances to countries 
building up military establishments, and 
particularly a military oligarchy. It has 
not been conducive to the development 
of other programs in the country that 
would help to meet the needs of the im- 
poverished masses 9f the people. 

It is still true thã much of this money 
can and is and will be used in some coun- 
tries for his military support. But I 
want to make it clear to the Senator 
from South Dakota that in recent years 
there has been approval granted by the 
AID officials for the use of some sup- 
porting money for other uses, although 
most of it is used directly for military 
support. 

This is a catchall category, in that 
AID may permit the country to use our 
funds for some other purpose, making 
money available for support of their es- 
tablishment. 

It is still strongly characterized as 
providing aid money to the military es- 
tablishment. I would not want to mis- 
lead the Senator from South Dakota, 
because I checked with the chairman 
and counsel of the committee. 

After I talked to the Senator from 
South Dakota, I remembered that in our 
discussion in the committee this year 
there was some evidence that it was used 
for other purposes, too. 

I also point out that I think the sym- 
bolism of this cut is very important, too, 
because it makes clear to the countries 
concerned that they ought to be direct- 
ing their primary attention to meeting 
the needs of the people of their coun- 
tries on the economic front, rather than 
building up, I submit, in too many in- 
stances, inflated military establishments. 

Also, may I say that the so-called 
general loan funds are made available to 
these countries. In addition, if they have 
an emergency, the assistance that the 
record shows they have received from 
the President’s contingency fund is still 
available to them. So I am supporting 
the proposed amendment because I be- 
lieve that this is a place in which we 
can cut without doing any serious dam- 
age to the welfare of the people of those 
countries. 

I desire the aid to go to the benefit of 
the people, not the governments. If I 
had my way, little would be made avail- 
able simply to support a government 
budget or general imports. I am a proj- 
ect-to-project man. I believe that the 
aid should go to specific projects which 
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would give assurance to the American 
taxpayers that the people would benefit 
from the expenditure of those dollars. 

Furthermore, may I say that I would 
support a great many procedural re- 
forms—and have supported a great 
many procedural reforms—that would 
require, for example, that the money 
could not be spent unless assurance 
could be given that there would be a 
direct economic benefit to the people. 

When we seek to institute various 
forms of domestic aid programs in this 
country—that is what a public works 
program is, in one sense—we must show 
a benefit-cost ratio relationship. AID 
does not have to; AID does not do it, 
either. A good many of the millions of 
dollars expended by AID in foreign 
countries have not been justified under 
the benefit theory that the Senator from 
Oregon is emphasizing. 

A cut here would do no damage in the 
long run to a sound foreign policy, but 
would help to improve what is at the 
present time, in my judgment, a very bad 
foreign aid program. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
Oregon has referred to this supporting 
assistance program as a kind of “catch- 
all.” Is it under that authority that we 
send things like hair spray for the 
natives who have befriended our troops 
in Vietnam? 

Mr. MORSE. No, I do not believe it 
would be fair to say that. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say this about the cut in assistance to 
South Korea. There certainly is a need 
for a reduced supporting assistance for 
South Korea. Millions of dollars are be- 
ing poured into South Korea in con- 
nection with our Military Establishment, 
in that we are paying the whole bill, for 
instance, for South Korea’s participation 
in Vietnam. So it cannot be argued that 
South Korea is entitled to the money she 
would get under the bill by way of sup- 
porting assistance because of her need 
for the total amount of money that is 
being made available to her in con- 
nection with South Vietnam. 

The amendment that the Senator from 
Louisiana has offered, and of which I am 
cosponsor, does not cover the expendi- 
ture of funds in connection with South 
Vietnam. 

Our amendment proposes a $42 million 
reduction, from the $700 million of the 
committee bill to $658 million, with the 
understanding that the funds presently 
contemplated for Vietnam shall not be 
reduced. 

I believe I owe it to Senators to indi- 
cate that I shall do as I always have done 
when I have a plan for subsequent action 
in connection with a particular subject 
matter. If this amendment should fail, 
I shall offer a subsequent amendment of 
the same type, for a lesser amount. But 
this amount is reasonable and the 
amendment should pass in this form. 

This means the cut would be applied 
elsewhere than in South Vietnam. The 
summary presentation document indi- 
cates that $550 million is programed 
for South Vietnam, and I propose to 
leave that sum alone. 
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The question is whether $150 million in 
pure grant aid should be distributed to 
countries other than South Vietnam. 
This is a complete giveaway program. 
This is a complete grant of American 
taxpayer money, in the amount of $150 
million, to the countries concerned. I 
believe the figure is much too high. It 
has come to be almost a romantic con- 
cept that the more dependent upon us 
a country is, the more generous and less 
demanding we should be in financing it. 
It is time we took the opposite tack—the 
more dependent upon us these countries 
are, the more insistent we should be that 
they not look forward to a permanent 
American subsidy. 

Korea, Laos, Thailand, Jordan, the 
Dominican Republic, Bolivia, the Congo, 
Haiti, Trinidad-Tobago, Yemen, Guinea, 
and Ruwanda are on the administration 
list for supporting assistance. The For- 
eign Relations Committee, in a wise and 
sound move, limited the number to 10. 
This means that some of these programs 
will have to be eliminated, and presum- 
ably they will be in what the presentation 
calls “small programs in several other 
countries,” 

To maintain this financial subsidy in 
such countries as Korea, Jordan, and 
Bolivia, as an indefinite dole, irrespective 
of the growing cost of the war, is creating 
a more dangerous situation for the 
United States than it is avoiding. One 
of the reasons for our military involve- 
ment in so many ports of the world is the 
attitude that we have fostered in so many 
countries that no matter what happens 
to them, and no matter what they do or 
do not do for themselves, Uncle Sam will 
take care of them. 

There is no justification whatsoever for 
Bolivia to get a single dollar of grant aid 
for its budget from the United States. 
As was said of development loans yester- 
day, it is unreasonable to extend long- 
term loans for budget support. Grant 
aid is equally poor policy. 

I yield to no Member of the Senate in 
the support I shall give for sound loans to 
Bolivia or to other countries that need 
loans, if the projects in which the money 
is to be invested are sound projects and 
if there is a requirement—and there 
ought to be a requirement—that a re- 
port be made as to the purpose of the 
expenditure. 

That is one of the procedural reforms 
which the senior Senator from Oregon 
has urged for some years. I shall con- 
tinue to urge it. The question is whether, 
if we fail in committee with respect to 
procedural reforms, we ought to bring 
the question of procedural reforms to the 
Senate. In this field we ought to find 
out what is happening to the funds. I 
am not so sure that a package of pro- 
cedural reforms should not be brought to 
the floor of the Senate before the debate 
is closed on the foreign aid bill this year. 
I feel certain that the majority leader 
would not be too happy to consider such 
a package. I should have to admit—and 
I should like to have the attention, as I 
have it, of the chairman of the commit- 
tee—that probably a more successful 
program in regard to procedural reforms 
would be, rather than to try to turn the 
Senate into a Committee of the Whole, 
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to continue to do what we have done and 
been trying to do; that is, to get a com- 
plete reexamination of foreign aid at the 
committee level. 

That is why the committee arrange- 
ment was adopted by the Senate last 
year. It was tragic that it had to be 
dropped after 60 days of good-faith at- 
tempts to convince the House to include 
it in the foreign aid bill last year. Had 
it been included, many of the problems 
that are plaguing us in the debate this 
year would have been pretty well on the 
way to solution. 

I certainly shall support such an 
amendment in the bill or shall offer an 
amendment that would provide for the 
creation of another blue-ribbon commit- 
tee, whatever title it is felt should be 
attached to it, for the making of a 
l-year or a 2-year survey of the need 
for procedural reforms, as well as sub- 
stantive reforms, in foreign aid. 

But I would want to have attached to 
such a proposal the proviso that it is to 
be understood that foreign aid would 
have to be completely revised, or that 
at least consideration should be given to 
a complete revision of foreign aid, on 
the basis of such a report, findings, and 
recommendations. To do that, it would 
be necessary again to try to do what we 
succeeded in doing in the Senate last 
year; that is, to fix a date certain for 
the end of foreign aid as it is now operat- 
ing, and for the beginning of a new for- 
eign aid program. At that time, the 
procedural reforms that would have been 
recomended to us would be placed in 
effect. 

The danger of bringing to the floor of 
the Senate a package of procedural re- 
forms, which we would have to do now if 
we follow such a course of action, is that 
we cannot buttress it with the findings 
of fact, the evidence, and the data that 
would be brought forward by such a re- 
port as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Oregon, 
and an overwhelming majority of mem- 
bers of the committee supported last 
year, and which the Senate itself sup- 
ported by the adoption of our amend- 
ment. 

But I am going to continue to try to 
help to bring about these needed reforms 
in foreign aid so that we will not be 
hearing again that 10 to 20 percent is 
admitted to be wasted, which out of $116 
billion is a tremendous amount of money. 

We have to have a foreign aid bill that 
will cover the bare necessities for now, 
but we still have an obligation before 
we start expanding it to bring about re- 
form of the abuses which have been 
proved over and over igain to exist. 

In fact, on Monday I shall have on the 
top of my desk each of the Comptroller 
General’s reports on foreign aid, as I did 
last year. I can read the titles. The 
titles will tell the story of the area in 
which reform should be broght about. 

My good friend the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. LAuscHE], good naturedly says that 
he does not want me to do it today. That 
means that he has an engagement and 
T shall not inconvenience his schedule. 

Returning to the statement I wish to 
make about the pending amendment, Mr. 
President, Senators who have been here 
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for a number of years will recall that this 
category of aid is one that the Senate 
has sought to terminate altogether. We 
adopted a Mansfield amendment several 
years ago, that sought to phase out sup- 
porting assistance. It is a program 
that should have been phased out before 
now. 

The advent of the war in Vietnam has, 
unfortunately, become a device for in- 
creasing most forms of aid to the rest 
of the world. That clearly was an ad- 
ministration objective in its presenta- 
tion. It asked for $200 million in sup- 
porting assistance, with an open-ended, 
unspecified amount for Vietnam in addi- 
tion to the $200 million for use elsewhere. 

That should be kept in mind. This 
administration this year asked for more 
than it asked for last year. 

This is a substantial increase over 
the “non-Vietnam” supporting assist- 
ance provided last year. In fiscal year 
1966, the regular aid and the supple- 
mental aid bill of February combined 
provided $541 million in supporting as- 
sistance for Vietnam and $143 million 
elsewhere. 

Although the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee reduced this sum and fixed the 
supporting assistance funds at $700 mil- 
lion, the report makes clear that this is 
still an increase of $15,800,000 above the 
total of supporting assistance voted last 
year. 

I shall repeat that figure, Mr. Pres- 
ident. The supporting assistance pro- 
gram in the committee bill this year is 
$15.8 billion above the total of support- 
ing assistance voted last year. 

I shall quote from the committee re- 
port: 

The committee recommends approval of 
a one-year authorization of $700 million for 
the entire program, the report states on 
page 17. This represents an increase of 
$15,800,000 above the authorization and ap- 
propriation for the 1966 fiscal year, including 
the suplemental approved by Congress earlier 
this session. 


I find it difficult to understand why the 
world should be given to understand that 
no matter how high the cost of the war 
in Vietnam goes, the American taxpayer 
has a bottomless pocket out of which to 
keep the world in the style to which it 
has become accustomed. I cannot un- 
derstand why the Yemen, Jordan, 
Guinea, Korea, Ruwanda, Haiti, the Con- 
go, yes, the Dominican Republic, too, and 
Trinidad-Tobago, should expect to re- 
ceive the same rate of supporting assist- 
ance, or close to it, as they received when 
there was little war cost in Vietnam. 
Those programs should be closed out en- 
tirely, if the funds are needed for Viet- 
nam, Thailand, and Laos, as I am sure 
the administration will argue they are. 

The extent of help the United States 
is receiving in Vietnam is meager, in- 
deed, relative to the cost of that war. We 
say we are fighting there to preserve free- 
dom for everyone. “Everyone” apparent- 
ly does not see it that way, for their par- 
ticipation in the war, either financially 
or physically, is still largely token. 

Modest reductions in their financial 
aid from the United States is a contribu- 
tion that all recipients could make to- 
ward the cost of the war. They should 
make it. 


Certainly they cannot expect 
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business as usual at the foreign aid 
window when the cost of the war in Viet- 
nam is being estimated at a higher rate 
almost daily. 

The Congress should make clear that 
we do not intend to let the war in Viet- 
nam interfere with our purpose of phas- 
ing out supporting assistance elsewhere 
in the world. 

I wish to make this final comment. 
Here is a place where savings can be 
made in the foreign aid program, cer- 
tainly without doing damage to the 
legitimate objectives of the foreign aid 
program, and also help to save money 
for the American taxpayer which, in my 
judgment, needs to be spent in regard 
to our domestic aid program here in our 
country. There is a growing, and a jus- 
tifiably growing, demand on the part 
of the American people that we must 
spend more than the President's budget 
proposes to spend to meet some of the 
domestic crises that exist in our coun- 
try in connection with a reduction in the 
plans for a Great Society program. 

We owe it to the American taxpayer 
to make this savings of $42 million in a 
part of a foreign aid program—and for 
several years, there has been general 
agreement in our committee—that 
should be phased out entirely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HaypEn], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp], the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EasTLanp] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi yould vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Cannon] is paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama would vote “‘yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Connecticut would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] would 
vote yea.“ 

The pair of the Senator from Texas 
IMr. Tower] has been previcusly an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOTT] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote yea,“ and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote yea,“ and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 31, as follows: 


[No. 149 Leg.] 
YEAS—51 

Bartlett Gore Nelson 
Bennett Gruening Pell 
Bible Hartke Prouty 

Hill Proxmire 
Burdick Hruska Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan,Idaho Russell, 5.C. 
Ch Long, Russell, Ga 
Cooper McGovern Simpson 
Cotton McIntyre Stennis 
Curtis Metcalf Symington 
Dirksen Miller Talmadge 
Ellender Montoya Thurmond 
Ervin Morse Williams, Del. 
Fannin Morton Yarborough 
Fong Mundt Young, N. Dak, 
Fulbright Murphy Young, Ohio 

NAYS—31 

Aiken Holland Monroney 
Anderson Inouye Moss 
Bayh Jackson Muskie 
Brewster Javits Pastore 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Ribicoff 
Case Lausche Saltonstall 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith 
Douglas Mansfield Tydings 

McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Hart McGee 
Hickenlooper Mondale 

NOT VOTING—18 

Allott Griffin Neuberger 

Hayden Pearson 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Scott 
Dodd Kuchel Smathers 
Dominick Magnuson Sparkman 
Eastland McClellan Tower 

So Mr. ELLENDER’s amendment (No. 
695) was agreed to. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 


move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT and Mr. MORSE 
moved to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

“TO WHOM MUCH IS GIVEN,” ARTICLE BY 

EDWARD F. SNYDER 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Edward 
F. Snyder is executive secretary of the 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. He is also serving as chairman of 
the Board of the International Develop- 
ment Conference, a group of nongovern- 
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mental agencies concerned with Amer- 
ican foreign aid programs. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point as a part 
of my remarks an article written by him, 
entitled To Whom Much Is Given,“ 
which was reprinted from the Earlham 
Review, spring 1966. The views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Snyder in this article 
closely coincide with my own, that the 
foreign aid bill is far too inadequate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Earlham Review, spring 1966] 
To WHom Much Is GIVEN 


(Note.—Edward F. Snyder is Executive 
Secretary of the Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation, the “Quaker Lobby” in 
Washington. He is also serving currently 
as Chairman of the Board of the Interna- 
tional Development Conference, a group of 
non-governmental agencies concerned with 
American foreign aid programs.) 

(By Edward F. Snyder) 

George Orwell made his novel 1984 a sym- 
bol of horror by extending some of the so- 
cial, political trends already visible in 1949. 
He thus confirmed the judgment of most 
newspaper city editors that readers are more 
interested in bad news than good news. 

Unfortunately, no one has yet made a best 
seller by projecting into the future some of 
the constructive forces and trends at work 
in our society. But it might be instructive 
to envision how a newspaper of August 16, 
1976 might report Senate passage of the 
foreign aid bill if some of the thinking 
evident in the field of world economic de- 
velopment is permitted to bear fruit. The 
dispatch might read as follows: 


“SENATE PASSES ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT BILL 
70-28 ENLARGED PROGRAM WINS BIPARTISAN 
SUPPORT 


“WASHINGTON, Aug. 15.—The Senate to- 
night passed and sent to the President with 
only minor cuts the $13.8 billion economic 
development bill he requested last March. 
The 62.3 billion increase over last year's bill 
reflects final Congressional acceptance of the 
benchmark of 1.5 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product which the industrialized 
countries are committed to devoting to aid 
the developing world. 

“The back of the opposition to the new 
bill was broken during Senate hearings when 
Budget Director Frank Dollar promised re- 
luctant Senators that savings accruing under 
the first stage of the East-West Geneva Dis- 
armament Treaty will provide more than 
enough money for new aid funds in addition 
to the ‘new cities’ program and a 3 per cent 
tax reduction. 

“President Farsight issued a statement 
commending the Democratic and Republican 
floor leaders for their handling of the bill. 
He chalienged the Soviet Union as a ‘mem- 
ber of the privileged circle’ to match the U.S. 
contribution, 

“The Senate vote on final passage of 70- 
28 and the House vote of 295-104 indicated 
that the President's ‘fireside chats’ and the 
work of Congressional speaking teams across 
the country have been remarkably effective 
in building support for the massive inter- 
national economic development program. 
The efforts of public organizations, the 
churches, business groups, unions, coopera- 
tives and women’s groups also played an 
important role in mobilizing public opinion 
behind the President. 

“The major fight occurred, as was expected, 
on the percentage of U.S. funds to be chan- 
neled through international organizations as 
against AID’s bilateral programs. The final 
50-50“ compromise was reached after Sena- 
tor I. C. Woridview's motion to increase the 
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percentage through international channels 
to 60 per cent was defeated 48-45. Sen. 
Worldview vowed a renewed fight next year. 
Senator Anna List noted that in reality the 
issue has ‘less and less meaning every year’ 
because AID funds are now spent to a very 
great degree in accordance with the criteria 
laid down by the UN Development Pro- 
gramme for projects on the UN’s ‘Priority 
A' and ‘Priority B' lists. 

“The real issue, said Sen. List, is which 
international agencies should receive the 
funds. Conservatives generally favor inter- 
national channels where the U.S. has a strong 
voice in voting, such as the IBRD, IADB, 
IDA and the Asian Development Bank, Lib- 
erals have generally urged that the U.S. 
should ‘rely on the world’s conscience’ and 
channel more funds through the UN Capital 
Development Fund where the less developed 
nations have a predominant voice. This year 
the U.S. contribution to UNCDF was in- 
creased by $400 million for a total U.S, con- 
tribution to UNCDF to $2.8 billion. 

“While some criticism was directed at Eco- 
nomic Aid Czar N. O. Overlap, Sen. M, N. 
Chairman said the plan to coordinate all 
food, money, Peace Corps, Farmer Corps and 
other programs under Mr. Overlap had worked 
relatively well during the first eight months 
of operation and it was still too early to 
draw any meaningful conclusions. Mr. Over- 
lap was at the Capitol when the Senate ac- 
tion came and issued a statement saying he 
was ‘most gratified. He reiterated his theme 
of recent weeks that ‘the peace will not be 
secure until the gap between the developing 
and the developed countries is closed.’ He 
added that ‘the only way to cut the aid pro- 
gram materially is to modify U.S. trade laws 
to permit developing countries to enter the 
U.S. market more fully.’ The issue of ‘trade 
vs. aid’ is expected to receive major consid- 
eration when the Trade Expansion Act comes 
up for renewal next year. 

“The bill as passed by Congress is ‘pure’ 
economic assistance, Sen. Chairman said. He 
noted that the last of the bilateral foreign 
military assistance programs was phased out 
early this year. Military assistance to re- 
gional and international organizations is on 
a declining basis and is handled by the blue 
ribbon Joint Senate-House Committee on the 
Geneva Disarmament Treaty.” 

Fanciful? No doubt. Yet thinking and 
planning at the UN, in our universities, 
within the government, and among private 
citizens has already laid the groundwork for 
these and further developments, 

A realistic assessment of today’s situation, 
however, shows how far we are from the kind 
of breakthrough which would make such a 
dispatch possible. The U.S. is mired down 
in a nasty guerrilla war on the Asian main- 
land which prevents any real progress toward 
disarmament with the Soviet Union and 
makes impossible even tentative first steps 
toward a U.S. detente with China and peace 
in the Far East. Our foreign policy is set by 
the negative goals of anti-communism rather 
than by the vision of a positive and con- 
structive mission in a developing and in- 
creasingly interdependent world. 

In this context of tension between opti- 
mism and near despair it seems relevant to 
examine six basic questions for which sat- 
isfactory answers must be found before a 
truly comprehensive and effective aid pro- 
gram can be developed, indicating a few of 
the salient facts and suggesting some tenta- 
tive answers. 


1, WHAT BASIC MOTIVATION FOR U.S. 
ASSISTANCE? 

Today's foreign aid program is based on 
a conglomeration of motives that are as con- 
fused as any that ever supported a major 
U.S. foreign policy thrust. At least six dif- 
ferent elements can be discerned: 

(a) Faith in arms as a reliable means to 
“contain the march of world communism.” 
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Military hardware is being sent to such coun- 
tries as India and Pakistan, Greece and 
Turkey. In 1965, 18 Latin American coun- 
tries received U.S. military assistance. 
Studies prepared for the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee have criticized military 
aid as aiding totalitarianism, slowing down 
economic development, increasing tensions 
among neighboring nations, and encouraging 
military supremacy over civilians in newly 
independent countries. While most policy 
makers support military aid, there is con- 
siderable Congressional skepticism, especially 
in the Senate, about its real worth. Last 
year’s military assistance program was $1.17 
billion. 

(b) A more sophisticated anti-communism 
which pours dollars and other economic aid 
into key countries, especially those ringing 
China (Korea, South Vietnam, Laos, Thai- 
land) as well as nine others in order to bol- 
ster) their military and economic strength. 
Congress in 1965 appropriated $369 million 
for this program, called “supporting assist- 
ance.” 

(c) Surplus disposal. The Food for Peace 
program, a most constructive and worthwhile 
effort, is still basically a program to dispose 
of excess U.S. farm products. This year’s 
program will cost $1.6 billion. Whether Con- 
gress will support a farm program designed 
specifically to produce for the world’s needs 
is not yet clear. 

(d) Bilateral programs such as the Alli- 
ance for Progress, Development Loan Fund, 
and AID'’s technical assistance programs mo- 
tivated by enlightened self interest. In re- 
cent years a “bankers’ emphasis” had been 
discernible in these programs, evidenced by a 
continuing shift to loans rather than grants 
and a trend to higher interest rates on loans. 

(e) Enlightened internationalism. A con- 
siderable number of loan programs are ad- 
ministered on an international basis. In 
1965 U.S. contributions to the International 
Development Association, the Inter-American 
Development Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund amounted to $1.6 billion. In 
addition, grants totalling $145 million were 
made to the UN Technical Assistance pro- 
gram, the Special Fund, FAO, WHO, refugee 
relief, Indus Basin development and others. 

(f) Altruism. Two programs seem to be 
supported primarily on this basis—UNICEF, 
which enjoys real popularity in Congress and 
has wide organizational backing for its $12 
million yearly appropriation, and the Peace 
Corps, which in 1965 received $102 million. 

Motivation is a subtle, pervasive and in- 
fluential factor in the success or failure of 
assistance programs. The basis on which 
the aid program is presented by the Presi- 
dent to Congress helps set the tone and 
framework for day-to-day administrative de- 
cisions; the grounds on which the program 
is justified on the floor of the House and Sen- 
ate affects attitudes and policies in the 
recipient countries. Consequently, it is im- 
portant that U.S. motives be clarified. A 
sound U.S. program, aimed at bringing the 
developing nations to economic strength as 
quickly as possible, can only be built on mo- 
tives of enlightened self-interest, enlight- 
ened internationalism and altruism. While 
these motives are often referred to in Ad- 
ministration and Congressional speeches, the 
effect is vitiated by an overriding emphasis 
on anti-Communism and an uncritical and 
unjustified faith in military solutions, 

The clearest, best understood basis, for 
most U.S. citizens, is the moral obligation of 
a rich nation to help the poorer nations, In 
his famous Rose Garden Speech of April 21, 
1964, President Johnson eloquently stated 
this basis for U.S. aid: 

“We are waging an all-out war against 
poverty here at home... . But we are also 
engaged in that same battle on 100 different 
fronts around the world, in 100 or more 
nations, 
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“We do this for two reasons: First, for the 
first time in history, man has the real power 
to overcome poverty. We have proved that by 
the wise application of modern technology, 
the determined labor of skilled men and 
women can ultimately produce enough food 
and clothing and shelter for all mankind. 
The possession of new abilities gives us new 
responsibilities and we want to live up to 
those responsibilities. That is our Christian 
duty. 

Second, we now know that the progress 
which others make in satisfying their own 
desire for a better life will ultimately affect 
our own future and our own prospects, for 
We are now a part of a single world com- 
munity. ... 

I have no doubt that the American people 
would respond affirmatively if the President 
made these our guiding principles and dis- 
carded sterile anti-communism as a chief 
motivating factor for U.S. aid A positive 
program based on a desire to help others 
help themselves can make U.S. aid both more 
effective in recipient countries and more 
acceptable to the American public in the 
long run. 


2. WHAT AMOUNT OF U.S. AID? 


A benchmark of 1 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product from the developed countries 
for long term financial aid was set by the 
United Nations in 1961, as part of the Decade 
of Development. But in mid-1965 the de- 
veloped countries were committing only 
some .7 per cent. In 1965 the U.S. Congress 
appropriated about $5 billion for all U.S. non- 
military aid programs. This is only about 
three-quarters of one per cent of the U.S, 
gross national product. This half-a-loaf U.S. 
aid effort is especially disappointing because 
it comes at a time when the developing coun- 
tries have formulated more worthwhile in- 
vestment projects than the industrial coun- 
tries are willing to finance. 

These contributions from the developed 
countries are intended to help the develop- 
ing countries reach the goal of 5 per cent 
growth, per year, in their gross national 
product. Secretary General U Thant re- 
ported in July 1965 on the “UN Development 
Decade at Midpoint” that The growth in 
developing countries as a whole slowed down 
from an average annual rate of 4.5 per cent 
in 1955-1960 to 4 per cent in 1960-1963.” 
Population pressures, rapid urbanization and 
low agricultural productivity have all con- 
tributed to the failure to meet the 5 per cent 
goal. 

The UN's goals of 1 per cent giving by the 
“haves” and 5 per cent growth by the “have 
nots” are absolutely minimal. Under the 
5 per cent growth goal it is estimated it will 
take the developing countries 80 years to 
reach Western Europe’s per capita income 
level and 120 years to reach the U.S. level. 
This is morally intolerable and politically 
dangerous. The developing nations are in- 
creasingly impatient, and rightly so, at the 
widening gap between their needs and U.S. 
affluence, 

A U.S. contribution of 1.5 per cent of its 
GNP per year for economic assistance to the 
developing world is clearly feasible. At the 
current annual U.S. growth rate of more 
than 5 per cent (some 640 billion a year) 
this amount could be taken out of the an- 
nual increase in U.S. wealth without any 
sacrifice in U.S. living standards. Even more 
could be spent if the developing countries 
were able to absorb it effectively. Put an- 
other way, the United States is spending more 
than 8 per cent of its GNP annually in a 
search for national security through arms. 
How much more constructive and realistic 
would be an expenditure of 1.5 per cent of 
the GNP to raise living standards around the 
world and to begin to create stability and 
hope where there is currently so much chaos 
and despair. 
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Much of the increase in U.S. aid should be 
in the form of outright grants instead of long 
or short term loans. Interest is now becom- 
ing a major charge on development programs. 
In 37 developing countries, according to the 
International Bank, public and governmental ` 
guaranteed debts rose from $7 billion in 1955 . 
to $18 billion in 1962, interest payments 
nearly quadrupled, and amortization pay- 
ments tripled. By 1963, the servicing of the 
external debt absorbed 13 per cent of the 
export receipts of those countries. 


3. THROUGH WHICH CHANNELS? 


U.S. economic aid is now predominantly 
bilateral—about 75 per cent. But key Sena- 
tors like Chairman FULBRIGHT of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee are urging that 
more be channeled through multinational 
institutions. The argument is now in mid- 
stream. Last year the Senate approved lan- 
guage in the foreign aid bill saying that 
“Congress further urges that the United 
States and other free world nations place an 
increasing portion of their assistance pro- 
grams on a multilateral basis.” The House 
refused to accept this language, though it 
did agree tentatively tc increase the amount 
of U.S. bilateral funds which could be chan- 
neled through international institutions. 

Bilateral aid has several advantages for 
U.S, policy makers from the short term point 
of view. It can be dispensed more quickly 


‘than other kinds of aid. It can be placed 


under complete U.S. control and tied to cur- 
rent political or military objectives. It can 
be ended or expanded in order to persuade 
or retaliate. All these mean that it has 
advantages as a cold war tool. But it also 
means that recipients may look upon U.S. 
aid with considerable skepticism or as an 
opportunity to spend money on uneconomic 
projects or to play off one cold war antagonist 
against the other. 

Multilateral aid has many values if the 
basic objective is world economic develop- 
ment rather than anti-communism. Inter- 
national development organizations can often 
require economic, socia! or political reforms 
as a condition to aid, while such pressure 
is more difficult for the United States to ap- 
ply in its bilateral programs. Contributions 
in dollars and technical experts come from 
many countries in international programs. 
Often technicians from a recently developed 
nation can be of more real assistance in an 
underdeveloped area than a highly skilled 
U.S. expert. The UN is now carrying on 
effective educational and technical programs 
through its Economic Commissions for Latin 
America, Africa, Asia and the Far East, and 
Furope. The use of international institu- 
tions strengthens internationalism, increases 
cooperation, and lessens the divisiveness and 
competition often accompanying rival bilat- 
eral programs. 

Presently, U.S. assistance is channeled pri- 
marily through those multinational agen- 
cies where the United States has a strong 
voice in decision making—the World Bank, 
International Development Association, In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank, Other interna- 
tional institutions are also open for business 
or in preparatory stages: the European De- 
velopment Fund created by the Common 
Market countries, the African Development 
Fund, the African Development Bank created 
September 15, 1964, and the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, to which the United States is 
ready to contribute up to $200 million, 20 
per cent of the initial capitalization. 

The United States continues to support 
the UN Technical Assistance Program and 
Special Pund, which have been merged into 
the “UN Development Programme.” The 
U.S. contribution is now at the level of 40 
per cent, and there seems to be a temporary 
lull in Senatorial pressure to reduce the 
US. level to 33 per cent of the total program. 
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On the basis of the 40 per cent limitation, 
U.S. contributions to EPTA/Special Fund 
have risen from $33 million in 1960 to $65 
miilion in 1965, indicating the increasing 
contributions of other countries to these 
efforts. 

Larger UN Role. While supporting the 
modest UN technical assistance programs, 
the United States and other developed coun- 
tries have for years resisted creation of 
SUNFED, a large UN capital investment pro- 
gram. U.S. opposition is based on the fact 
that it would be called upon to contribute a 
great deal of the money but have relatively 
little to say regarding its disposition. But 
years of pressure for SUNFED have had some 
by-products. Such pressure helped create 
the UN Special Fund where pre-investment 
surveys are a halfway house between techni- 
cal assistance and capital development. It 
also seems fair to say that such pressures 
for SUNFED helped bring into being the In- 
ternational Development Association. 

The developing countries are continuing 
to press for a UN capital program, however. 
The 1962 General Assembly and the 1964 UN 
Trade and Development Conference called 
for a United Nations Capital Development 
Fund, though these recommendations have 
not been supported by the developed private 
enterprise countries. 

In order to further strengthen the UN, as 
well as to create another channel for inter- 
national aid especially open to Soviet bloc 
participation, it would seem particularly ap- 
propriate for the United States to reverse its 
stand and support the creation of the UN 
Capital Development Fund. 


4. WHAT U.S. ROLE ON POFULATION AND FOOD? 


Better medicines, food and education have 
caused rising life expectancies and lowered 
death rates in poorer countries around the 
world. Coupled with continued high birth- 
rates, these have meant a startling popula- 
tion growth. From 1960 to 1980 the world's 
population is expected to increase 43 per 
cent—22 per cent in the more developed 
areas, 53 per cent in the less developed areas. 
In Latin America the increase will be 76 per 
cent in this 20 year period. In 35 years, at 
the end of the century, world population, 
according to UN figures, will have doubled 
to some 6 billion. 

While food production in the developing 
countries has risen impressively in the last 
10 years, the increases were virtually wiped 
out by population growth. Figures by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization show 
that food production per person in the de- 
veloping countries rose only 1 per cent dur- 
ing the last decade. To provide an adequate 
diet for people in the developing countries, 
food supplies must be increased four-fold 
in the next 35 years, according to Dr. B. R. 
Sen, FAO Director General. “We know that 
the technical means by which this immense 
task might be accomplished are available. 
But it cannot be accomplished . .. unless 
the leaders of the nations are alive to the 
issue at stake, and are prepared to devote a 
large share of the world’s resources to meet 
the looming crisis.” 

The United States can provide some as- 
sistance on the population issue through con- 
tinuing research and providing advice and 
supplies on request. President Johnson has 
indicated that the United States is prepared 
to move rapidly to supply such help. But 
the major job must be done within each 
developing country through an intensive 
education program at the village level, often 
working against tradition, religious practices, 
taboos and ignorance, 

In the area of food production, the United 
States is facing some major policy decisions. 
There is a worsening world food shortage. 
Reserves of U.S. agricultural surpluses are 
falling. More than 50 million U.S. acres have 
‘been taken out of production. In a world 
threatened by famine the United States must 
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reorient its basic agricultural policy, step 
up its own agricultural production, and 
begin a crash program to help the less de- 
veloped countries increase their food produc- 
tion rapidly. 

The “Food for Freedom” program recently 
submitted to Congress by President Johnson 
is an enlightened and far reaching approach. 
It would nearly double the amount of “food 
for freedom” products moving to other coun- 
tries over the next five years. It would also 
stimulate world food output through AID 
assistance and otherwise. The new program 
would abandon the “surplus” concept by 
bringing land back into production, permit- 
ting donations of foods not in surplus and 
enriching some foods distributed abroad. 

Food is a healing, life giving resource. U.S. 
abundance could be used as a reconciling 
bridge to the food deficit Communist areas. 
But in the past restrictions in the law have 
tended to make it a cold war tool. The Pres- 
ident’s proposal moved away from this con- 
cept, but Congress is insisting on reinserting 
some of the anti-Communist provisions. 


5. WHAT ROLE FOR U.S. AID IN A REVOLUTIONARY 
WORLD? 

Institutions, traditions, personalities and 
ideologies vary tremendously in the develop- 
ing world. Perhaps one of the few general- 
izations which can be made is that the “have 
not” nations are in turmoil and are likely to 
remain so for a generation or more. Into the 
ferment created by the “revolution of rising 
expectations” have come the great powers 
seeking influence and support, often using 
hapless peoples as pawns in the struggle be- 
tween the “free world” and the Communist 
world. 

In this ideological battle the United States 
has the advantage of greater financial and 
technical resources to share with the develop- 
ing world, but it also has the mixed blessing 
of working largely through existing govern- 
ments. While this may give it a temporary 
advantage, the forces with which the United 
States may thus find itself allied make for 
uncertain companions over the long run. 
These forces are likely to include the military 
establishment, often the most stable insti- 
tution in the nation, and the political and 
economic elite, who may be quite reluctant 
to share their advantages with those less 
privileged. U.S. officials may thus find them- 
selves in the frustrating position of seeing 
the absolute necessity for such fundamental 
changes as land reform or steeply progressive 
taxation, but being unable to persuade the 
nation's leaders to adopt the program which 
would accomplish the desired result. Popu- 
lar reform movements may be viewed with 
deep suspicion. If popular discontent grows, 
the government may impose repressive meas- 
ures and move toward more military control. 
The reform movement shifts increasingly to 
the left and becomes identified as anti-Amer- 
ican, the latent fears of U.S. officials and 
Congressmen are felt to be realized, and the 
stage is set for another tragedy in which the 
United States is identified with the forces 
of reaction against the interests of the mass 
of the people. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, in his Senate speech 
of September 15, 1965 posed the question 
sharply regarding this hemisphere, pointing 
out that we cannot successfully advance the 
cause of popular democracy while at the same 
time aligning ourselves “with corrupt and 
reactionary oligarchies.” The direction of the 
Alliance for Progress is toward social revolu- 
tion in Latin America, he said, but U.S. inter- 
vention in the Dominican Republic shows a 
tendency to suppress revolutionary move- 
ments supported by or suspected of being 
influenced by Communists. 

The Senator went on to say: 

“Since just about every revolutionary 
movement is likely to attract Communist 
support, at least in the beginning, the ap- 
proach followed in the Dominican Republic, 
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if consistently pursued, must inevitably make 
us the enemy of all revolutions and there- 
fore the ally of all the unpopular and corrupt 
oligarchies of the hemisphere... . 

“We must try to understand social reyolu- 
tion and the injustices that give it rise be- 
cause they are the heart and core of the 
experience of the great majority of people 
now living in the world.” 

It is not at all clear yet whether the U.S. 
government and the American people are pre- 
pared to support the kind of policies which 
will be necessary to realize a peaceful but 
dynamic social and economic revolution in 
the developing world in the generation ahead. 

A desirable foreign aid policy, it seems to 
me, lies in the direction of (a) identifying 
U.S. goals with those of the mass of the 
people; (b) supporting and actively promot- 
ing fundamental reforms, where necessary, 
even though these may be inconsistent with 
U.S. free enterprise patterns; (e) taking risks 
on the side of supporting popular govern- 
ments with democratic tendencies; (d) rec- 
ognizing the inevitability of a certain level 
of anti-Americanism as natural and inescap- 
able in newly developing countries; and (e) 
promoting U.S. goals increasingly through 
international institutions which can require 
necessary reforms and turn down unsound 
projects more easily than the United States 
can acting alone. 


6. FINDING NEW ANSWERS 


In his Senate speech, Senator FULBRIGHT 
said: 

It is not surprising that we Americans are 
not drawn toward the uncouth revolution- 
aries of the non-Communist left. We are 
not, as we like to claim in Fourth of July 
speeches, the most truly revolutionary na- 
tion on earth; we are, on the contrary, much 
closer to being the most unrevolutionary na- 
tion on earth. We are sober and satisfied 
and comfortable and rich; our institutions 
are stable and old and even venerable. .. ." 

How can the average American in his afflu- 
ent society feel a sense of identification with 
the world’s needy? How indeed, when we 
find it difficult to identify even with those 
in our own nation, or in our own community, 
of different color or economic status? 

Yet ways must be found, so that our circle 
of concern can include the whole world. 
Service with the Peace Corps, AID and inter- 
national program can help. The emphasis 
in the American Friends Service Committee’s 
VISA program on giving oneself in addition 
to material aids is certainly in the right di- 
rection. Increased travel and exchanges are 
necessary. Visual aids can help, too. The 
county to county and state to state relation- 
ships in AlD's “Partners of the Alliance” 
program are also useful. 

Much more must be done to develop a gen- 
eral national consensus in support of massive 
U.S. assistance. We need to understand bet- 
ter the process by which people identify and 
sympathize with those they do not see daily 
or even occasionally. Our social scientists 
and psychologists must help us devise ways 
to increase our understanding of and ap- 
preciation for people in the process of eco- 
nomic development. 

And we need to develop better ways of 
harnessing and challenging the idealism and 
desire for service of American young people. 
Our affluent society can afford to support its 
youth in service projects abroad and at home 
for at least a two-year period. Instead of 
merely accepting those who are already moti- 
vated in this direction, real efforts should be 
made through our educational systems, reli- 
gious institutions and society as a whole to 
inculcate the concept of service as an excit- 
ing part of every young person’s life. Then 
the variety of existing governmental and 
non-governmental channels for such service 
can be expanded to accommodate those wish- 
ing to serve on a voluntary basis. 
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If American young people as a whole can 
be touched and involved in the gigantic task 
of service in the developing world, they can 
make a real contribution. When they return 
home their experiences will also help them 
to educate their parents and society at large 
to U.S. responsibilities in a needy world. 

Little has been said here about the cru- 
cially important and extremely complex is- 
sue of international trade which the UN 
General Assembly has indicated it believes 
is actually the primary instrument for eco- 
nomic development. The very significant 
1964 Conference on UN Trade and Develop- 
ment showed that 75 nations with diverse 
ideologies, economies and political systems 
could act together in international councils 
to try to overcome their common bondage of 
poverty. The 55-member Trade and Devel- 
opment Board will now carry on the work. 

Nor has enough been said about the over- 
arching East-West struggle which permeates 
domestic attitudes and foreign policies to 
the detriment of sound economic and social 
development. This struggle is also prevent- 
ing the effective functioning of the United 
Nations and cooperative East-West multi- 
lateral efforts. A major effort must be made 
to expand the detente with the Soviet Union 
and to begin the painful but essential proc- 
ess of rapprochement with the People’s Re- 
public of China. Then the log jam prevent- 
ing real progress toward world disarmament 
can be broken. Reduced tensions would en- 
able developing nations to concentrate on 
economic and social progress. Resources 
freed by cuts in military spending could 
provide badly needed capital. 

The future of American foreign aid offers 
cause for both optimism and deep frustra- 
tion. There is one overall impression which 
emerges from a survey of the many interna- 
tional, national, and non-governmental 
efforts now underway, and that is the im- 
pressive amount of skill, ingenuity, and 
human understanding which men and women 
of goodwill are already devoting to their 
fellowmen. The task of raising living 
standards around the world has already ral- 
lied the noble hearted from all lands. We 
are at the beginning of a period of challenge 
which will take us at least to the end of 
the century. There is much to be done, 
and it can be done if the world’s leaders 
can avoid a major war, cool off national, 
ideological, racial and economic antagonisms, 
and give the common people of all lands time 
to knit together the human family and build 
a world community. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INSTITUTE FOR RE- 
HABILITATION OF CHILDREN AND ADULTS IN 
INDIA 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at the 

request of the Minister of Health of the 

Government of India, the late Dr. Martin 

F. Palmer, Director of the Institute of 

Logopedics in Wichita, visited India 

with a view of cooperating with the 

Indian Government in the establishment 

of an institute for the rehabilitation of 

children and adults with communication 
and allied disorders. 

Several conferences have been held by 
our AID people with representatives of 
the Government of India. It is hoped 
that the recommendations of Dr. Palmer 
and the acceptance of the program as 
expressed by the Government of India 
might receive full cooperation and ap- 
proval by our AID people. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter, 
dated July 15, 1966, signed by Charles W. 
Wurth and addressed to Mr. William 
Gaud, AID Administrator, be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLy 15, 1966. 
Mr. WILLIAM GAUD, 
AID Administrator, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gaup: At the request of the 
Minister of Health of the Government of 
India, the late Dr. Martin F. Palmer, the 
Director of the Institute of Logopedics in 
Wichita, with Mrs. Palmer, visited India for 
the purpose of exploring the possibilities of 
starting in an appropriate place in India, an 
Institute for the rehabilitation of children 
and adults with communication and allied 
disorders. Dr. Palmer and Mrs. Palmer were 
given a warm welcome by the then Prime 
Minister of India and the Minister of Health, 
Dr. Sushila Nayar who deputed one of her 
officials to go around with Dr. Martin Palmer 
to the Important centers in India. His 
Highness, the Maharaja of Mysore, who was 
then the Governor of the State of Mysore, 
also recorded the necessary information. 
The Vice-Chancellor and the Chancellor of 
the University of Mysore had expressed their 
interest in linking up with the University of 
Wichita. In the proposed plan, after Dr. 
Palmer visited the different parts of India, 
he made certain recommendations in a re- 
port to the Government of India, 

The following are the summarized observa- 
tions/recommendations of Dr. Palmer as re- 
commended to USAID by the Ministry of 
Health in seeking support for this urgent 
project: 

A. There exists a tremendous need for 
qualified Logopedists in Hospitals, institu- 
tions, and schools of India, 

B. Neglect of this large segment of the 
population is economically as well as socio- 
logically a tremendous burden to the State. 

C. Qualified persons exist in such small 
numbers in India that they constitute a 
virtual zero on which to start building. 

D. The need is for a professional educa- 
tion and research Institute of Logopedics 
where intelligent students may be trained to 
three levels (1) Technicians, (2) Fully quali- 
fied clinicians, and (3) Research investi- 
gators. 

E. In order to staff this with Indian na- 
tionals as soon as possible, selected students 
should be sent at once to the States for 
training. 

F. In the meantime, a staff of American 
experts will be sent to the new Institute for 
the first three through possible five years 
to get this project on its foot. Here Indian 
nationals will receive training also as rapidly 
as possible. 

G. After studying possible locations, and 
administrative problems from every point of 
view, Mysore City and the University of 
Mysore is by far the best. This should be 
a project of the State of Mysore. 

H, It is probable the project as estimated 
by Dr. Palmer is as under: 

(a) Institute of Logopedies: 


Ist year total 6, 99, 835 


2d year total - 9,23, 183 
3d year total — 18, 74, 681 


Cost of building—Rs.10 lakhs. 

(b) The assistance anticipated will in- 
clude: 

(i) Free gift of 20 acres of land by His 
Highness of the Maharaja of Mysore. 

(ii) Use of two buildings which could be 
used temporarily during the construction of 
the permanent Institute. 
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(iii) The Institute of Logopedics and De- 
partment of Logopedics, Wichita to meet the 
salaries of foreign consultants to India 
amounting to Rs.2,19,462 for three years. 

(iv) Expenditure at Wichita for planning— 
Rs.50,000. 

(v) Cost of fellowships for Indian Na- 
tionals at Wichita—Rs.4,09,536 for three 
years. 

In addition to the above, the Government 
of India wishes to seek assistance for the 
travel within India of the American special- 
ists, travel of Indian nationals in the United 
States, and required specialised equipment 
in the following amounts: 

Rs.1,85,085 


Rs.1,57,640 
Rs.1, Rs.1,61,981 


The Government of India may have to pro- 
vide funds as follows: Non-recurring: Rs.6 
lakhs (likely to be about 10 lakhs; Recur- 
ring: first year, Rs.5,14,750; second year, 
Rs.7,65,543; third year, Rs.12,12,800. 

The above estimates are in terms of 12 
months period. Since the project would 
only be in effect for approximately three 
months of the fiscal year 1964-65 April, 1, it 
is anticipated that only architectural and 
planning expenditure would be involved, and 
thus a grant of Rs. 1,00, 000 will probably suf- 
fice. For fiscal year FY. 1965-66, it is esti- 
mated that approximately Rs.7,00,000 will be 
required. The expenditures during subse- 
quent years are estimated as follows: 
1966-67, Rs.12 lakhs approximately. 1967-68, 
Rs.12 lakhs approximately. 

The recommendations of Dr. Palmer and 
the acceptance of the program as expressed 
by the Government of India through its 
Minister of Health in New Delhi is very well 
summarized in the request made by the Min- 
ister of Health to the Director of the USAID 
Mission in New Delhi, seen above. The com- 
plete copy of recommendations for ready ref- 
erence are attached. 

Since the date of this letter, much work 
has been accomplished in bringing the center 
into existence. The Government of India 
appointed two of its top people, Dr. 
Dharmaraj and Dr. Rathna to head this 
program and these men are currently work- 
ing in this behalf in Mysore. The Institute 
of Logopedics in Wichita has recruited a 
team of experts that are now ready to go to 
India if certain minimal financial assistance 
can be made available as outlined in the re- 
quest of the Minister of Health. I am also 
attaching a most exciting recent letter re- 
garding the progress by the Indian govern- 
ment and wish to point out that the corner- 
stone for the clinical building will be laid by 
the President of India, Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
and that the center will be dedicated on 
October 2, 1966, the birth date of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Father of India. 

This letter, spelling out the building of 
the clinic and the beginning of the clinical 
program again mentions the need for exter- 
nal financial assistance, in order to get this 
program in complete operation. The Insti- 
tute of Logopedics wishes to again request 
the review of USAID of this program and 
asks that immediate attention be given to 
the approval of the necessary funds to get 
this most worthwhile project underway. 
Everything is in readiness. The approval of 
the request and the interest of the Govern- 
ment of India is well known and clearly 
stated. The institute of Logopedics— 
Wichita State University stands ready to 
supply the necessary professional and re- 
search personnel to assure its success. This 
project, although small by some standards, 
will be of major importance to the profes- 
sional community in India and will serve 
many of its people, now handicapped, by 
these disorders. 

Time is always of essence, but in this proj- 
ect that has had a history of delays, time is 
now of paramount importance. If we can 
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get the sufficient financial approvals from 
you, we propose to send our team to India 
late in August in time for October 2 dedica- 
tion date. 

I shall look forward to hearing from you 
on this project. 

Most sincerely, 
CHARLES W. WURTH, 
Executive Director. 

Enc. July 6, 1966 letter from Dr. J. J. 
Dharmaraj, December 29, 1964 letter from 
Ministry of Health of India, 

Ce: Senator Frank CARLSON, Dr. Moseman. 


THE ASIAN DOCTRINE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
during the past week, on various occa- 
sions I have made references to certain 
statements that I think represent the 
emergence of a new policy on Asia. I 
wish to take a few minutes of the time 
of the Senate to bring these remarks to- 
gether in one place. 

Except for the Monroe Doctrine, the 
United States has traditionally rejected 
policies of unilateral responsibility for 
entire regions and continents. In the 
19th century the United States played 
almost no part in European politics and 
only a marginal role in Asia, preferring 
to regard itself as an example of progress 
and democracy which others might 
imitate or not as they saw fit. For ex- 
ample, in the opium wars with China, we 
stood aside and let the British carry tne 
load of the fighting, while we did business 
with the Chinese. In the 20th century 
events beyond our control brought us 
into two world wars and imposed upon 
us responsibilities far beyond our borders. 
Until quite recently, however, our policies 
for meeting those commitments have 
been guided by two extremely important 
qualifying principles: First, that these 
responsibilities were limited to certain 
countries and certain purposes; second, 
that they would be discharged collec- 
tively either under the United Nations 
or in cooperation with our allies. 

The emerging Asian doctrine about 
which so much is currently being said 
and written represents a radical depar- 
ture in American foreign policy in that 
it is virtually unlimited in what it pur- 
ports to accomplish and unilateral in its 
execution. Without reference to the 
United Nations and with only perfunc- 
tory reference to the nonfunctioning 
SEATO treaty, the United States on its 
own has undertaken to win a victory for 
its protegés in the Vietnamese civil war 
and thereupon to build a “great society” 
in Asia, whatever that might turn out to 
mean. I think it extremely important 
that the Senate, which used to be asked 
for its advice and consent on major for- 
eign commitments, consider some of the 
sweeping implications of the Asian doc- 
trine before it becomes an irrevocable 
national commitment undertaken with- 
out the consent or even the knowledge of 
the Senate. 

American policy in Europe after World 
War II consisted of collective measures 
for the containment of Soviet power. 
Though financed by the United States, 
the Marshall plan was shaped and 
largely executed as a cooperative pro- 
gram for European economic recovery. 
Although American military power was 
preeminent, NATO was created as and 
remained a system for the collective de- 
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fense of Europe and the North Atlantic. 
We did not talk in those days of a New 
Deal or a Fair Deal for Europe; we were 
satisfied to support economic reconstruc- 
tion and to restrain Soviet power. 

The Korean war was fought under the 
auspices of the United Nations for an 
ultimately limited purpose. The United 
States provided most of the forces from 
outside, but a great many others, mem- 
bers of the United Nations sent troops 
and the United Nations itself took part 
in the direction of the war. After the 
abandonment of the disastrous attempt 
to occupy North Korea, which brought 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese sol- 
diers into the conflict, the war was 
fought for the limited purpose of repel- 
ling a clear act of aggression which had 
been incited by Stalinist Russia. 

In Vietnam we are fighting virtually 
alone and for undefined purposes in a war 
which is not an international conflict but 
an insurrection in one part of a divided 
country supported by the other part. 
Aside from the token forces provided by 
Australia and New Zealand for their own 
political purposes, the only other outside 
force in Vietnam besides the American 
army of 300,000 is a Korean force of 25,- 
000 heavily subsidized by the United 
States. 

Except for peace proposals offered by 
the Secretary General, the United Na- 
tions plays no part in the war and is gen- 
erally ignored by the belligerents; many 
members of the United Nations are ex- 
tremely critical of the American involve- 
ment in Vietnam and it is most unlikely 
that if a vote were taken, the United 
States could muster a majority in the 
General Assembly in support of its pol- 
icy. 

As for the SEATO treaty, ignored until 
a few months ago but recently hauled 
out as the source of an American military 
obligation to Vietnam, four of its seven 
members do not support the American 
military effort and at least one, France, 
is extremely critical of American policy. 

American war aims have escalated 
with the fighting. A few years ago a 
handful of American advisers were com- 
mitted to support a South Vietnamese 
counterinsurgency effort with the clearly 
stated stipulation that it was up to the 
South Vietnamese themselves to win or 
lose their battle with the Vietcong. When 
they had virtually lost, the United States 
changed its policy and sent its own army 
to take over the war. Since early 1965 
our military effort has expanded from 
counterinsurgency to a large-scale 
ground and air war and our political 
commitment has grown into an Asian 
doctrine. 

Under the emerging Asian doctrine the 
United States is taking on the role of 
policeman and provider for all of non- 
Communist Asia. Defining Asia as the 
crucial arena of man’s striving for inde- 
pendence and order,“ the President, 
without reference to the United Nations 
or the obligations of other countries, re- 
cently declared “the determination of the 
United States to meet our obligations in 
Asia as a Pacific power,” denounced 
those—whoever they may be—who hold 
to the view that east is east and west is 
west and never the twain shall meet, and 
laid down certain essentials for peace in 
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Asia, all requiring a predominantly 
American effort for the shaping of a 
“Pacific era.” 

In a television interview last April 19, 
the Vice President defined the Honolulu 
declaration resulting from the Presi- 
dent’s meeting with General Ky as a 
Johnson doctrine for Asia, “a pledge to 
ourselves and to posterity to defeat ag- 
gression, to defeat social misery, to build 
viable, free political institutions, and to 
achieve peace.“ Acknowledging these to 
be “great commitments,” the Vice Presi- 
dent went on to say: 

I think there is a tremendous new open- 
ing here for realizing the dream of the Great 
Society in the great area of Asia, not just 
here at home. 


All this must come as a big surprise to 
Senators who have not even been in- 
formed of these sweeping commitments, 
much less asked for their advice and 
consent, but the President’s close friend 
and biographer tells us that the Asian 
doctrine has been in the President's mind 
for 5 years, and Mr. White should know. 

It is ironic that at the same time that 
the vestiges of the Monroe Doctrine are 
being fitfully liquidated, the United 
States should be formulating a similar 
doctrine of preeminent American re- 
sponsibility for Asia. One wonders 
whether the Asian doctrine will reap for 
the United States as rich a harvest of 
affection and democracy as has the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. One wonders whether 
China will accept American hegemony 
as gracefully as Cuba and the Domini- 
can Republic have accepted it. And one 
wonders whether anyone ever thought of 
asking the Asians if they really want to 
join the Great Society. 

Mr. President, those are some of the 
reasons why I have such grave reserva- 
tions about expanding our commitments 
through programs authorized by this bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
with great interest. This is the first I 
have ever known that the President had 
inaugurated, either through himself or 
his subordinates, associates, or col- 
leagues, a Johnson doctrine or an Asian 
doctrine. 

I do know that the President is inter- 
ested in the economic development of 
certain parts of Asia, and has shown his 
good faith in helping to bring about the 
creation of the Asian Bank, the mem- 
bers of which are mostly Asian, and the 
Asian members of which have contrib- 
uted most of the capital. 

I know that he is interested in devel- 
oping the Mekong, so that the countries 
extending from Burma and Laos down 
through Vietnam have some hope for the 
future. 

Iam somewhat surprised at the allega- 
tion made by a columnist to the effect 
that an “Asian doctrine” has been in 
the mind of the President for the past 5 
years. I would assume that this colum- 
nist is referring to the fact that in 1961, 
the late beloved President Kennedy sent 
his Vice President, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
to Asia for the purpose of finding out 
what the situation was there. 

If I recall correctly, at that time the 
President of the United States, who was 
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then the Vice President, came back and 
reported that much could be done in the 
way of economic development for the 
southeast Asian area; and I believe at 
that time he advanced the idea of cooper- 
ation in the Mekong River development. 

That has now been put into effect in 
a limited sense, and it does offer hope to 
the people of that area. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I never have 
looked upon the United States as an 
Asian power. I do not look upon it as 
an Asian power now. I do look upon it 
as a Pacific power. I think we have 
interests in Asia, and I do think that 
those interests are legitimate and should 
be given every consideration. 

I would point out that as far as our 
major commitments in Asia are con- 
cerned, they are unfortunately primarily 
military. Those commitments are the 
basis of mutual security agreements and 
treaties and the like, and they extend 
all the way from Iran on the west 
around through the southeast Asian 
area, up into the confines of Korea. 

I do not think the President at any 
time has ever considered the possibility 
of a Monroe Doctrine for Asia. I think 
it would be inadvisable. I do not feel 
he has given it any consideration, 

But I do think that he has emphasized 
that we are, not an Asian power, but a 
Pacific power; and I, of course, am in 
wholehearted agreement with him in 
that respect, just as we are an Atlantic 
power in relation to our position vis-a-vis 
the European Continent. 

As far as the statements made by the 
Vice President are concerned, which are 
quoted from a speech—and I just saw 
this speech before the distinguished 
Senator spoke—I do not think that he 
has made pledges which are concrete 
and which can be set down and exam- 
ined. It appears to me that he made a 
general statement relative to defeating 
social misery, building viable, free politi- 
cal institutions, and achieving peace. 

Those are generalizations which we 
would all be in accord with, but we are— 
at least I am of the opinion that this is 
the primary responsibility of the nations 
themselves, and what assistance we give 
should be on the periphery, should be 
on the margin, so to speak. 

These “great commitments” have 
never been brought before the Senate, 
to my knowledge, and I am certain that 
if anything on the scale envisaged in the 
quotations were to be undertaken, that 
it would be brought before the Senate 
for its advice and consent, or at least 
I would hope that would be the case. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to be a lit- 
tle more specific about some of my 
sources, to complete the record, because 
I believe this is an extremely important 
matter. We have seen how commit- 
ments grow from statements by officials 
over the past decade or so; they become 
official policy, and we consider that we 
have a moral commitment. 

Let me cite, for example, an official 
communique, which normally would 
have been cleared by the officials of this 
Government, and by that I mean the 
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Secretary of State; and certainly he is 
acting as a major agent of the President. 

This communique is dated February 
15, 1966. When it came to my attention, 
for the first time I had an uneasy feeling 
that we were drifting—through such 
pronouncements—into the adoption of a 
Monroe Doctrine for Asia. 

I shall not read all of the communique, 
although I shall ask unanimous consent 
that the full text be printed in the 
Record. I do not want anyone to think 
I am reading out of context, and purely 
in the interests of time I will summarize 
it. All of it is not entirely pertinent. 

This is the Vice President’s com- 
munique of February 15 from Bangkok 
following talks between Vice President 
HUMPHREY and Prime Minister Thanom 
of Thailand. 

He was there, I may say, as a repre- 
sentative of the President of the United 
States. 

I read the significant part of the com- 
munique: 

He emphasized the determination of the 
United States to provide all necessary assist- 
ance to enable Thailand and the other coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia threatened by Com- 
munist aggression to defend themselves and 
to achieve in peace their just economic and 
social aims. 


What are their just economic and so- 
cial aims? I read further: 


Recognizing Thailand's commitment to de- 
fend itself against Communist aggression 
both from within and from without, the Vice 
President reaffirmed the United States pledge 
to assist in programs for the improvement 
of individual well-being and security in 
Thailand. 


These are gradual expansions of what 
I conceive to be any commitment under 
SEATO or under any other pledge to 
Thailand. 

Later on it said: 


The Vice President recalled President 
Johnson's pledge in April 1965 of a one billion 
dollar American contribution to such a 
program following its organization by Asian 
leadership. In this context the Vice Presi- 
dent noted the visit of Mr. Eugene Black for 
discussions with the Prime Minister, which 
have resulted in the necessary engineering or 
other survey actions for all the 13 projects 
proposed by the Prime Minister. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this communique printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the com- 
munique was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE ISSUED IN BANGKOK 
FEBRUARY 15 FOLLOWING TALKS BETWEEN 
VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND PRIME MINISTER THANOM OF 
THAILAND 
The Vice President of the United States 

and the Prime Minister of Thailand have 
concluded a most useful discussion and re- 
view of the common struggle against Com- 
munist aggression in Southeast Asia, includ- 
ing the results of the recently concluded 
conference in Hawaii. 

The Vice President paid tribute to the 
strong and unhesitating stand which Thai- 
land and her leaders have taken against the 
many forms of Communist aggression, the 
disguised as well as the blatant ones. He 
expressed the gratitude of his Government 
for Thailand’s initiatives in seeking a larger 
regional framework for the peaceful achieve- 
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ment of social and economic progress. He 
emphasized the determination of the United 
States to provide all necessary assistance to 
enable Thailand and the other countries of 
Southeast Asia threatened by Communist ag- 
gression to defend themselves and to achieve 
in peace their just economic and social aims. 

The Prime Minister concurred with the 
principle underlying the Declaration of Hono- 
lulu: that the war in Southeast Asia must be 
waged on two fronts simultaneously—the 
military front and the struggle to improve 
the social, economic, and physical well-being 
of the people. 

Recognizing Thailand’s commitment to de- 
fend itself against Communist aggression 
both from within and from without, the Vice 
President reaffirmed the United States pledge 
to assist In programs for the improvement of 
individual well-being and security in Thai- 
land. Despite the progress already made in 
the development of rural areas, a need was 
clearly identified for greater efforts to pro- 
vide more ample water supply, further ex- 
pansion of rural credit for agriculture and 
related small industry, irrigation of farm- 
lands, expansion of rural electrification, an 
expanded road system to connect outlying 
areas to markets, better medical care ex- 
tended to presently isolated villages, and the 
provision of more schools to educate the 
populace and to insure that they will be 
better equipped to share in the progress of 
their country and contribute to its strength 
and stability. 

It was agreed that the stops taken to 
improve the security in certain areas had 
proved their worth, but that further 
strengthening of security forces was an 
urgent necessity. Both governments would 
provide additional resources to achieve this 
end, so that villages would be freed from 
the threat of Communist terrorism and 
harassment. At the same time further 
assistance beyond on-going programs for the 
improvement and modernization of the Thai 
armed forces was a pressing requirement 
which would be met by the United States 
with the flexibility and promptness required 
by the current emergency. 

Thailand’s present contributions in re- 
gional affairs were jointly reviewed with 
specific reference to the constructive role 
Thailand has played in the Mekong Com- 
mittee, its leadership in the recent regional 
educational conference, its strong support 
for the Asian Development Bank, and leader- 
ship in forming a highly competent regional 
council for exchange and coordination of 
development plans. The Prime Minister 
stressed the need for Asian initiative and 
innovation in achieving more rapid progress 
in economic development so as to improve 
the lives of the Asian peoples. This is one 
of the objectives underlying the renewed 
interest in the Association of Southeast Asia. 
The Vice President recalled President John- 
son's pledge in April 1965 of a one billion 
dollar American contribution to such a pro- 
gram following its organization by Asian 
leadership. In this context the Vice Presi- 
dent noted the visit of Mr. Eugene Black 
for discussions with the Prime Minister, 
which have resulted in the n engi- 
neering or other survey actions for all the 
13 projects proposed by the Prime Minister. 

It was agreed that organizations such as 
the Association of Southeast Asia could play 
a valuable role in fostering new cooperative 
institutions and stimulating the ideas that 
would make dramatic transformations 


possible. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Vice Presi- 
dent was quoted again in an article by 
Mr. Philip Geyelin in the April 20 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal. Mr. Geye- 
lin has, I believe, written a book concern- 
ing the President’s foreign policy. 

The headline is “A Johnson Doctrine: 
HUMPHREY Says Meaning of Honolulu 
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Talk Is a Sweeping U.S. Commitment 

for Asia.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 20, 

1966] 

A JOHNSON DOCTRINE: HUMPHREY Says 
MEANING OF HONOLULU TALKS Is A SWEEP- 
ING U.S. COMMITMENT FOR ASIA 

(By Philip Geyelin) 

WaAsHINGTON.—Vice President HUMPHREY 
had stunning news for those in the US. 
Senate and elsewhere who have been bitterly 
condemning this country’s past commitment 
to Vietnam and sharply questioning the 
future Asian role of the U.S. 

Even while debate on these issues was 
raging before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee two months ago, it seems, Presi- 
dent Johnson was propounding a new “John- 
son Doctrine” as sweeping in its implications 
for Asia as was the U.S. commitment to Eu- 
rope almost two decades ago. Or so the Vice 
President reported in a transcript issued in 
advance of a television interview to be aired 
last night on the Columbia Broadcasting net- 
work, Mr. HumpHrey was discussing the re- 
sults of the Honolulu meeting between Mr. 
Johnson and South Vietnamese leaders in 
early February. 

“I would never want anyone to underesti- 
mate the meaning of the Honolulu confer- 
ence or the Honolulu declaration,” the Vice 
President declared. “If that is studied care- 
fully, I think it has as much significance for 
the future of Asia as the Atlantic Charter 
had for the future of Europe.” 

At the time, no such interpretation was 
read into the joint statement issued by Mr. 
Johnson and the South Vietnamese. Mr. 
Johnson didn't talk of an Asian “doctrine” 
and neither did the document itself, whose 
precise terms dealt strictly with Vietnam. 
But it actually was intended as “a much 
broader declaration,” the Vice President in- 
sisted last night. “It was directed towards 
an Asia, a modern Asia, an Asia at peace, 
an Asia with tremendous programs of social, 
economic betterment.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXCERPTS 


Excerpts from the exchange that immedi- 
ately followed are illustrative, at the very 
least, of how “doctrines” come into the 
geopolitical lexicon. But they also bear 
heavily on the very question currently dis- 
turbing Senator FULBRIGHT (Democrat, of 
Arkansas), Foreign Relations Committee 
chairman: How is it that the U.S. gets com- 
mitted to large international undertakings 
with hardly anybody being aware of it. In 
the CBS interview, which was taped last 
Wednesday, Mr. HUMPHREY says it would 
have been obvious if “more attention (had) 
been given to that declaration and a little less 
attention to the personalities involved.” 

This, then, was the “articulation of a 
Johnson Doctrine for Asia?“ Mr. HUMPHREY 
Was asked. Tes, I think it was,“ he replied. 
I hadn't heard it put quite that way, but 
as you have said it, that would be as I would 
envision it and see it.” The Vice President 
noted that the declaration pledged the U.S. 
in general terms to “defeat aggression, to 
defeat social misery, to build viable, free 
institutions and to achieve peace.” These 
are “great commitments,” he went on. “I 
think there is a tremendous new opening 
here for realizing the dream of the Great 
Society in the great area of Asia, not just 
here at home. And I regret that we haven't 
been able to dramatize it more.” 

Q. (from CBS commentator Eric Sevareid). 
Mr. Vice President, there are immense im- 
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plications, it seems to me, in what you are 
saying here. 

A. Yes. 

Q. You seem to me to be saying that the 
Johnson Doctrine, if we may call it that, is 
proposing a relationship between this coun- 
try and Asia, far away as it is, and sprawling 
and diverse as it is, a relationship as funda- 
mental, as long-lasting, intimate and pos- 
sibly expensive as our historic associations 
with Europe. Is it of this scale, of this mag- 
nitude? 

A. I think so. 


REGIONAL APPROACH 


The Johnson Administration's plans for 
exporting the Great Society to Asia and 
elsewhere, with emphasis on a regional ap- 
proach to Asian economic and social devel- 
opment, aren't new. The U.S. played a ma- 
jor role in promoting the recently created 
Asian Development Bank, subscribing 6200 
million in capital out of the $1 billion total. 
The President has talked up plans for joint 
development of the Mekong River Basin in 
Southeast Asia and pledged heavy U.S. out- 
lays to that end, too. Next week, former 
World Bank President Eugene R. Black is 
off on another Asian tour as the President’s 
special representative to examine new pro- 
jects on which the U.S. and Asian nations 
might collaborate; yesterday, Mr. Black con- 
ferred with the President on plans for this 
excursion. 

But nothing as formal and high-flown as 
the Vice President's “Johnson Doctrine“ con- 
cept had yet been put forth. Nor had the 
U.S. mission in Vietnam ever been described 
in quite the terms used by Mr. HUMPHREY 
last night—terms certain to sharpen the 
Congressional debate over this country’s fu- 
ture Asian policy. 

Vietnam, Mr. HUMPHREY declared, is al- 
most like the first voyage of an explorer into 
a new land. The ship has almost been 
storm-tossed on the shore, but we are there.” 
And he added: 

“We are going to be in Asia for a long, 
long time.“ 

That, of course, is what the debate in Con- 
gress and in the public arena has been all 
about. Senator Fuipricut and others have 
been arguing heatedly that the U.S. had no 
business getting bogged down in Vietnam in 
the first place, that it ought to disentangle 
itself as rapidly as possible, and that it 
shouldn't take on similar commitments in 
the future, especially in Asia. 

Earlier this week, in committee hearings 
on foreign-aid legislation. Chairman FUL- 
BRIGHT hammered hard at the need to put 
foreign aid on an “impersonal” basis through 
wider use of multilateral agencies, Just to 
avoid having broad political and military ob- 
ligations grow out of seemingly narrow com- 
mitments to economic assistance, Senator 
FULBRIGHT contended this was how the U.S. 
got drawn into Vietnam, and he and others 
argued that it shouldn't be allowed to hap- 
pen again elsewhere. 

Yet, if the Vice President's statements are 
to be interpreted as firm policy, the enunci- 
ation of a Johnson Doctrine can only “per- 
sonalize“ the U.S. role. As for the thought 
advanced by Senator FuLsricnut and many 
other critics of the Vietnam War—that the 
U.S. has no real business being so deeply 
entangled in Asia—the Vice President seemed 
almost to be inviting argument. “That is 
what the (Senate) hearings are all about,” 
he declared in stating categorically that “we 
can’t be a world power with a half-world 
involvement.” 

It was impossible to determine precisely 
how much of a hand, if any, Mr. Johnson 
may have in the Vice President’s declarations, 
Late yesterday, officials who might have been 
expected to know professed ignorance. Some 
of them also conceded to some surprise that 
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Mr. HumpnHrey had gone as far as he did in 
challenging the critics of current Asian pol- 
icy. 

“This will really make FULBRIGHT explode,“ 
said one who feared a rapid heating of Con- 
gressional and public debate as the result of 
the Vice President's remarks, whatever the 
President's role may have been. 

Controversy is likely to be all the more 
inflamed by the Vice President’s claim that 
“great commitments” to all of Asia were con- 
tained in a document that seemed to deal 
almost exclusively with the war in Vietnam. 


EASE OF COMMITMENT 


Already, deep concern is apparent about 
the ease with which the U.S. Government 
gets itself committed, as in Vietnam, by such 
seemingly innocuous documents as former 
President Eisenhower's original promise of 
economic assistance to the government of 
former South Vietnamese Premier Ngo Dinh 
Diem just after the signing of the 1954 Ge- 
neva accords. For years, the U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam was founded on this pledge, 
which included no reference to military sup- 
port. 

The Honolulu declaration, on its face, is 
equally innocuous, as far as mentioning the 
rest of Asia is concerned. Its four parts in- 
clude a brief preamble, in which the govern- 
ments of the U.S. and Vietnam jointly de- 
clare their “determination in defense against 
aggression,” their ‘dedication to the hopes of 
all the people of South Vietnam,” and their 
commitment to the search for just and stable 
peace.“ 

The next two parts are devoted to defining, 
respectively, Vietnamese and U.S. purposes 
in the war. The U.S. statement makes gen- 
eral reference to U.S. “pledges” to the princi- 
ple of self-determination and to playing “‘its 
full part in the world-wide attack upon 
hunger, ignorance and disease,“ in explain- 
ing what the U.S. is doing in Vietnam. 

In the fourth section, the two governments 
subscribe jointly to a common commitment 
to “defense against aggression, to the work 
of social revolution, to the goal of free self- 
government, to the attack on hunger, igno- 
rance and disease, and to the unending quest 
for peace.“ 

It was in this last declaration, apparently, 
that Mr. HumpHrey saw a “Johnson Doc- 
trine”; his March report to the President, on 
his return from an Asian tour after the Ha- 
wail meeting, did make vague reference to 
something grander in scope than a commit- 
ment to Vietnam. In that report, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY said the Honolulu declaration “could 
represent a historic turning point in Ameri- 
can relationships with Asia.“ He argued 
that Asian leaders were taking the Honolulu 
goals “very seriously.“ 

But the notion that this amounts to a 
“doctrine” or a “great commitment” is new, 
and almost certain to raise the question of 
whether the Administration isn't once again 
reading profound obligations retroactively 
into documents that weren’t billed as obliga- 
tions, commitments or high policy at the 
time. 

One practical effect could be more far 
reaching than the anticipated difficulty for 
the Johnson foreign- aid program. Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT has already threatened to oppose it. 
The Foreign Relations Committee’s second 
ranking Democrat, Senator Morse of Oregon, 
has promised to battle for deep reductions, 
centering on funds for Vietnam. Conscious 
of this developing opposition, atop the usual 
Congressional resistance to foreign aid, most 
Administration officials have been taking a 
low-key, once-removed approach to Asian 
aid, playing up multilateral methods and the 
importance of Asian self-help. The Vice 
President's pronouncement last night make 
this line somewhat more difficult to 
maintain. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall read certain parts of the article. I 
read: 

Even while debate on these issues was rag- 
ing before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee two months ago, it seems, President 
Johnson was propounding a new “Johnson 
Doctrine” as sweeping in its implications for 
Asia as was the U.S. commitment to Europe 
almost two decades ago. Or so the Vice 
President reported in a transcript issued in 
advance of a television interview to be aired 
last night on the Columbia Broadcasting 
network. 


I continue to read: 

This, then, was the “articulation of a 
Johnson Doctrine for Asia?” Mr. HUMPHREY 
was asked, “Yes, I think it was,” he replied. 
“I hadn't heard it put quite that way, but 
as you have said it, that would be as I 
would envision it and see it.“ The Vice Pres- 
ident noted that the declaration pledged 
the U.S. in general terms to “defeat aggres- 
sion, to defeat social misery, to build viable, 
free institutions and to achieve peace.” 
These are “great commitments,” he went on. 
“I think there is a tremendous new opening 
here for realizing the dream of the Great 
Society in the great area of Asia, not just 
here at home. And I regret that we haven't 
been able to dramatize it more.” 

Q. (from CBS commentator Eric Sevareid) . 
Mr. Vice President there are immense impli- 
cations, it seems to me, in what you are say- 
ing here. 

A. Yes. 


The Vice President agrees that they 
are. I agree that they are too. All I am 
trying to do is to alert the Senate to this 
development before this commitment 
goes beyond the point of no return. We 
would then be called upon to implement 
a commitment which would have been 
made without protest or consideration by 
the Senate. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
have the complete transcript of that 
broadcast referred to by Mr. Geyelin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire transcript of the CBS special news 
report of April 19, 1966, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp so that there 
will be no room for misunderstanding 
about what was said. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A CONVERSATION WITH HUBERT HUMPHREY 
(CBS news special report as broadcast over 
the CBS television network and the CBS 

radio network, April 19, 1966) 

Guest: Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Vice President of the United States. 

CBS news correspondents: Eric Sevareid 
and Martin Agronsky. 

Producer: William J. Small. 

Associate producer: Sylvia Westerman. 

Director: Robert Vitarelll. 

Mr. AcRonsky. This is the desk of the 
Vice President of the United States in the 
Executive Office Building. From this desk 
he can see the White House across the way. 

A view of the West Wing which contains 
the office of the President. 

The office of HUBERT HUMPHREY has the 
expected memorabilia, photographic remind- 
ers of a busy political career spanning sev- 
eral Presidents, F.D.R. on the entrance wall, 
Johnson, Kennedy, Truman and photographs 
of the family, Mrs. Humphrey, his parents, 
his children, grandchildren, and a wry bit of 
philosophy. 

Sometimes I grow tired of a dedicated 
peopie, community minded people, great en- 
deavors, things that some things should be 
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done about, eager beavers. And when I grow 
tired of such things I look with fondness 
on gentle philosophies, the light of heart, 
children. 

ANNOUNCER. From Washington, CBS News 
presents a conversation with HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY. With him are CBS News Corre- 
spondents Eric Sevareid and Martin Agron- 


Their discussion with the Vice President 
begins after this message. 

Mr. Sxvanzm. Mr. Vice President, this ad- 
ministration seems to have given the Ameri- 
can people several explanations as to why 
we are in Vietnam, beginning with the 
letter from Mr. Eisenhower about aid, and 
all the way up to the SEATO Treaty. 

Do you think this has been well done in 
terms of persuading the people that there is 
a clear and consistent policy? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. It is always 
easier, of course, to persuade people, or to 
get a message to the American people, if 
there is a sudden development. 

For example, it did not take much persuad- 
ing of the American people when Pearl Har- 
bor happened. And, indeed, it didn’t take a 
great deal of persuading of the American peo- 
ple after Dunkirk. These were dramatic 
events that compelled everyone’s—well, that 
compelled everyone to know what was going 
on, the information was there, the drama 
was there. It was rather—it was simple, even 
though horrible. And a declaration of war, 
for example, surely compels people to know 
what is going on. 

In this situation, though, it is much more 
complex. The war is different itself. It isa 
political war. It is a guerrilla war. It is an 
area of the world that is in revolution—in- 
stability of government, the fragility of the— 
the fragile nature of the political institu- 
tions. All of this makes it very complicated 
to find any simple, direct answers to the 
problems in Southeast Asia, or to give sim- 
ple, direct, understandable statements as to 
what we are seeking to do. 

And it is, as you have indicated—we sort 
of approached the Vietnamese situation by 
walking up and putting our toe into that 
trouble—into those troubled waters, and then 
going in just a little deeper, starting back in 
1965, where we made some commitments, 
economic commitments at that time. 

But I think our objectives are rather 
clear—to defeat the aggression, to stop the 
aggression, to prevent the success of aggres- 
sion, we have said, and to give the peoples 
of South Vietnam their opportunity to make 
their own choice, to design their own gov- 
ernment, to have free elections for the es- 
tablishment of their own government, and 
ultimately to make a decision as to whether 
or not they wish to unite in one country or 
to have two countries, 

Mr. ARONSKY. Mr. Vice President, to use 
your own figure of speech, we began by put- 
ting our toe in the water, and certainly now 
we are in it up to our neck. 

How wise and how fair is it for the Ameri- 
can people to be involved to that extent 
without a declaration of war? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. I personally be- 
lieve that a declaration of war would only 
exacerbate the situation. I think it would 
create a highly emotional fever in this coun- 
try that would truly escalate the struggle. 

Mr. AcronskKy. Why do you think that? 

Vice President HUMPHREY, Because the 
whole attitude of the people changes. The 
organization of your country changes. 

The activities of your government change. 

One of the things that we have tried to 
do in this period is to continue to operate 
an economy on a rather normal basis with- 
out the strict controls that come in by the 
declaration of war on a national emergency. 

Furthermore, you trigger a whole series 
of events once there is a declaration of war. 
It is a matter of telling the rest of the 
world—join up. It really is putting up a 
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signal that you are not only in trouble, but 
trouble is everywhere, and you may want 
to join in that trouble. 

Mr. Sevarerp. It looks to a lot of people as 
though the troubles of Marshall Ky in Saigon 
more or less date from the Honolulu Con- 
ference, when he came to see President John- 
son. Is there a direct connection? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Not at all. I 
wouldn’t think there was any direct con- 
nection. There, of course, this is the sort 
of a base line for American journalism, be- 
cause Prime Minister Ky took on added sig- 
nificance in the American mind, in the Amer- 
ican communication media, from the Honolu- 
lu Conference. He had high visibility at 
that particular time because the President of 
the United States was at the conference, 
and because the conference was a very im- 
portant conference. 

There had to be some identification with 
individuals because individuals make up gov- 
ernment and the only government that was 
available at that time in Saigon was the 
government representatives that the Pres- 
ident met with in Honolulu. 

I would never want anyone to underesti- 
mate the meaning of the Honolulu Confer- 
ence, and the Honolulu Declaration. If that 
is studied carefully, I think it has as much 
significance for the future of Asia as the 
Atlantic Charter had for the future of 
Europe. 

Mr. AGRONsSKY. What do you have in mind 
when you say that? 

Vice President HUMPHREY., Because the 
Honolulu Declaration that came from that 
conference, while in terms of current history 
was directed towards Vietnam, it was a much 
broader declaration. It was directed towards 
an Asia, a modern Asia, an Asia with abun- 
dance, an Asia with social justice, an Asia 
at peace, an Asia with tremendous programs 
of social, economic betterment. That is the 
way I read the Honolulu declaration. And 
I have studied very carefully and frankly 
have been very much moved by it. 

I regret that more attention has not been 
given to that declaration, and a little less 
attention to the personalities involved. 

Mr. Acronsky. This was the articulation 
of a Johnson doctrine for Asia? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Yes, I think it 
was, I really believe that, sir. I had not 
heard it put quite that way, but as you have 
said it, that would be as I would envision it 
and see it. 

Now, what was said in this declaration was 
a pledge to ourselves and to posterity to de- 
feat aggression, to defeat social misery, to 
build viable, free political institutions, and 
to achieve peace. 

Now, those are broad terms, but these are 
great commitments. And then you add onto 
this, sir, our relationships with India and 
Pakistan, but particularly now India, where 
the discussions between our two governments 
have gone far beyond just food; they have 
gone into the whole matter of development 
of the economy, the social, political structure. 

I think there is a tremendous new opening 
here for realizing the dream of the Great So- 
ciety in the great area of Asia, not just here 
at home. AndI regret that we have not been 
able to dramatize it more. 

Mr. Sxvanzm. Mr, Vice President, there are 
immense implications, it seems to me, in 
what you are saying here. 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. Sxvanzm. You seem to me to be saying 
that the Johnson doctrine, if we may call it 
that, is proposing a relationship between this 
country and Asia, far away as it is, and 
sprawling and diverse as it is, a relationship 
as fundamental, as long-lasting, intimate, 
and possibly expensive as our historic asso- 
ciations with Europe. Is it of this scale, of 
this magnitude? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. I think so. 

Mr. Sevarew. Then the American people 
have not really been told that we are taking 
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on another half of the world as our intimate 
and chief responsibility. 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Well, I don’t 
think they ought to be called that, because 
that is not the case. It is not our responsi- 
bility. I think the American people have 
been told, again by the cruel facts of war in 
Vietnam, that we are involved in Asia. 
Whatever one may think about the struggle 
in Vietnam— and there are honest differences 
of opinion about how it ought to be con- 
ducted, whether we ever should have been 
there and how we are going to get out—and 
I don’t want to spend my time arguing the 
details of that. 

We have our problems there; but I do know 
this, that we are there and that it is almost 
like the first voyage of an explorer into a new 
land. The ship has almost been cast, has 
almost been tossed—storm tossed on the 
shore and on the beach, but we are there. 
And we are going to be in Asia for a long, 
long time. That is what these hearings are 
all about, about our relationship with Com- 
munist China. There is no way that we can 
really ignore this part of the world, or should 
we, 

We can't be a great power like America 
with a half world or, as I have said so many 
times, a world power with a half world in- 
volvement, or a world power with a half 
world knowledge. 

Our first objective, it seems to me, should 
be to be better acquainted with this part of 
the world in depth, to know more. And I 
suppose one in public life should not admit 
his own inadequacies, but it is very difficult 
for anyone to conceal them, so you might 
just as well admit them. How little we know, 
how regrettably how little I have known 
about Asia—even though I thought I was a 
student of government and of international 
politics, if not a good practitioner, at least a 
student of it. But now Vietnam has com- 
pelled us to take a good look at where we are 
and whether we—and what we are going to 
do about this part of the world. 

It does not mean that we manage it. The 
one thing that I learned on my visit to Asia, 
the one impression that I came back with 
was that Asians themselves want to make 
Asian policy, they want to take their own 
initiatives, they want our help, they want our 
cooperation, they desperately need it. They 
need our know-how. They need our techni- 
cal assistance. 

When I returned I said to many of my 
associates in government, this is going to 
really challenge us. This will be the test of 
our leadership capability. We have great 
military men in our nation. We have power- 
ful weapons. I think we can be very proud 
of their achievements and their competence. 
The question is do we have the same states- 
manship quality to help build nations. 

We are literally being called upon to help 
a people build a whole new society. And I 
have said to many of my good liberal friends 
in government—I said, “Look, we ought to 
be excited about this challenge, because here 
is where we can put to work some of our 
ideas of how a—nation building, of new con- 
cepts of education, development of local gov- 
ernment, the improvement of the health 
standards of people, and really the achieve- 
ment and the fulfillment of social justice.” 

Mr, Sevarerm. This Vietnam war seems to 
have become a kind of a measuring rod for a 
person’s general political philosophy in this 
country, and we are told now, in the press 
and by many speakers around the country, 
that you are losing your liberal identifica- 
tion and your liberal following, after a life- 
time of enjoying it, because of your support 
of this war. 

Vice President HUMPHREY. 
lifetime of enjoying it? 

Mr. SevarEm. You have enjoyed their sup- 
port. No doubt much pain with it. 

Do you feel this is true? 


Did you say a 
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Vice President HUMPHREY. I think it is 
fair to say that a number of my old friends 
disagree with me on my position on the 
struggle in Vietnam. I respect their right to 
do so and I respect their point of view. 

But I must say in all candor that if a life- 
time—and you are right—if a lifetime of 
service to progressive and liberal causes and 
legislation is to fall by the wayside because 
of a disagreement over an action in Viet- 
nam, then the reliability of friendship is 
found wanting. 

I have disagreed with many a man in pub- 
lic life on a particular issue, and yet joined 
with him again with great respect and ad- 
miration in another stuggle. 

I used to lose friends because I was for 
medicare. I lost a lot of them. I lost 
many good supporters. They called me all 
kinds of things. I lost a host of friends 
when I advocated civil rights. Gut I was 
right, and I felt it deeply. It was not po- 
litically popular. I want to make it quite 
clear, that was a political albatross for years, 
I carried a heavy load but I felt it. 

Mr. Acronsky. You feel it is unfair, then, 
to take away your liberal credentials as a 
result of the Vietnam— 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Well, I don't 
think a man ought to say it is unfair. 
Everybody is entitled to their own peeve. 
But I have not really found too many people 
that dislike HUBERT HUMPHREY for one par- 
ticular issue. There are apparently quite a 
few that are not too fond of him, both con- 
servative and liberal. 

Mr. SEVAREID. I think we might interrupt 
at this point, Mr. Agronsky and Mr. Vice 
President; we will be back with this dis- 
cussion with Vice President HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY in just a moment. 

Mr. Acronsky. Do you and the President 
feel, as so many seem to feel, that abroad 
the whole American policy system seems to 
be unraveling, with the NATO problem which 
you have mentioned, with the crisis in Viet- 
nam? Are we going to be forced to reeval- 
uate. our whole foreign policy position, are 
we in the process of doing that? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. I heard the Sec- 
retary of State say the other day, gentlemen, 
that there had been in the past I think two 
years over fifty changes of government. This 
necessitates constant reevaluation of your 
policies, a readjustment of your relation- 
ships, new forces come into being—the sit- 
uation in the Congo, for example—two years 
ago it was entirely different than it is today. 
The situation in Rhodesia today is entirely 
different than it was even six months ago. 
Obviously the situation in Brazil is much 
different than it was two or three years 
ago. 

All I am saying is that a big power such 
as the United States, or a large power such 
as the Soviet Union, constantly has to re- 
adjust and re-evaluate its endeavors, its dip- 
lomatic, its economic programs, and its over- 
seas endeavors. 

Mr. SEVAREIDD. Mr. Vice President, you make 
these changes sound more or less like a nor- 
mal process. But surely the change in Europe 
is a breakup of the fundamental patterns of 
European power and its balance as we have 
known it for twenty years. I am at a loss 
to see what conception this government has 
of the new Europe that is going to arrive, 
what we want to see. 

Vice President Humpurey. Well, I don't 
suppose that I am capable of giving you a 
blueprint of the kind of new Europe that 
will arise, and I must say that I doubt that 
you build—tI doubt that societies are created 
out of blueprints. They generally come out 
of the pragmatic approach of experience and 
sometimes even sad experience. 

We learned a great deal out of the sad- 
ness of and the tragedy of war, and out of 
depression. 

Mr. Acronsky. What are we going to do 
about living in a Europe without France, 
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which is deliberately excluding itself from 
participation in Western European life and 
policy and defense? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. I think what 
the Secretary of State has indicated is that 
it is possible to have a NATO, that is, a 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, without 
France. And, of course, it is. The other 
fourteen members can have an integrated 
command, can have political consultation, 
that is, the NATO consultative body or the 
NATO Council. These things can be. 

Now, if you ask me, will it be as strong 
as if you had France within it, my answer 
would be, in candor, no. Western Europe 
with France an integral part of a Western 
European alliance or a Western European 
treaty organization like NATO, is a better 
Western Europe—that is, it is a stronger 
one. It is stronger politically, it is stronger 
militarily, and I think it is stronger eco- 
nomically. But I don't think we ought to 
say that if any one country drops out, that 
this is the end of the road. 

I do think it is fair to say that NATO with- 
out France will make Germany a much more 
significant power. It will place a greater 
power emphasis upon Germany. But we are 
going to move ahead, to preserve NATO, if 
France—and France will, under de Gaulle, 
pursue its independent course. 

France wants, under President de Gaulle, 
wishes to pursue an independent policy, but 
at the same time to have the umbrella of 
American power and Western European inte- 
grated power as her protection. She wants 
total defense without total commitment. 

Mr. Acronsky. Would it be fair to say, Mr. 
Vice President, that the American view of 
France today might be predicated on the 
feeling that de Gaulle, after all, is not im- 
mortal? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. It is my view 
that France will come back into a Western 
European alliance, an integrated alliance. I 
think France is needed. As long as Presi- 
dent de Gaulle is the leader of the French 
Republic, she will pursue a very independent 
course. And I think we have to be prepared 
for that. 

By the same token, I do not expect France 
to be unaware of her own defense, and she 
knows that her relationships with the United 
States are very important. She will want to 
have bilaterals, that is, treaties with the sev- 
eral European countries. She just doesn't 
want to have her so-called sovereignty 
touched. 

Mr. Sevarem. What kind of a treaty do you 
think de Gaulle wants with the Russians? 

Vice President HUMPHREY, I don't think 
we have any real evidence yet as of this 
moment what the President of the Republic 
of France will do. But I am sure of one 
thing, that he will attempt to convey to all 
of Europe his idea and his dream of a Eu- 
rope between the Atlantic and the Urals, a 
Europe of peace, and as he thinks of it, a 
Europe more closely allied, more closely—not 
integrated—that word doesn’t fit into his pic- 
ture or pattern—but a Europe of non-aggres- 
sion. There has even been talk of non-ag- 
gression pacts. 

These things are not particularly frighten- 
ing to anyone. I think that you ought to 
look with some favor upon creative thought 
about political arrangements in Europe, 

Mr, Sevaret. Is this a time for President 
Johnson to go to Europe? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. The President 
has never suggested that I should be his 
tour director or to outline his travel program. 
I think it would be better to put that ques- 
tion to the President, and you will have that 
opportunity some day, I am sure. 

Mr. Sevarem. I make the personal assump- 
tion that you would like to be President 
some day and on that assumption, may I 
ask you, wouldn't you have a freer and easier 
track towards that ultimate ambition, as- 
suming it is yours, if you were still a Sen- 
ator and not Vice President? 
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Vice President HUMPHREY. There are those 
that feel that way and have said so. 

Mr. Sevarem. I was asking about your 
feelings. 

Vice President HUMPHREY. I am the Vice 

. President. I wanted to be Vice President. 
I feel that I can offer something to my coun- 
try in this position. Iam at the center of the 
decision-making processes of our govern- 
ment. I make some contribution. I would 
not want anyone to think that the Vice 
President is a man of great power. He has 
responsibility without authority. He has 
prestige without power. 

I would like to believe, gentlemen, that I 
have read history and studied American gov- 
ernment. I used to teach it. And I want 
to say that there are very few professors of 
political science that spend one lecture on 
the Vice Presidency. And maybe that is all 
it deserves. 

But I think from here on out—not from 
the day of HUBERT HUMPHREY, but going into 
the 20th Century, particularly the—starting 
of the thirties, that the office of the Vice 
President will command much more atten- 
tion. 

Mr. AGronsky. Mr. Vice President, Eric has 
raised the question of your own personal 
ambition for the Presidency, which we do not 
ask that you accept or deny. 

But there is a consensus in the country 
that the major obstacle in the path of that 
personal ambition—and we speak now of 
course in terms of 1972—-would be the Sena- 
tor from New York ROBERT KENNEDY. 

Now, what do you think of the press pre- 
occupation with that particular issue? How 
does it affect you? Does it damage you in any 
way politically? Is it important? 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Well, you men 
of the media must have something to write 
about and talk about, and there is nothing 
better than people. 

Of course, the Senator from New York is an 
extremely able man, a fine family, well- 
known American family. 

The Vice President is a political officer. 

I am somewhat flattered, I might say, be- 
cause most Vice Presidents didn't get writ- 
ten up quite that much. 

But to predict 1972, that is really quite a 
ways off. And I venture to say that both the 
Senator from New York and the Vice Presi- 
dent cannot make any safe predictions about 
what will happen by 1972. There may be 
many other people on the political horizon 
that will over-shadow us all. That is en- 
tirely probable. 

Who knows what those days ahead will 
offer. 

Now, to answer your question—how does 
this affect me; it interests me. But it really 
does not upset me. It surely does not im- 
pede my activities. And, quite frankly, I 
don't sit around day and night plotting and 
planning how I am going to better my politi- 
cal position. 

Mr. SEvaREID, Perhaps part of your prob- 
lem, a continuing one, is that one-half the 
American population is about twenty-five 
years of age or under, and memories are 
short. 

Vice President HUMPHREY. That is right. I 
am young of heart. I understand that fully 
well. 

Mr. Sevareri. And the young heroes are 
the popular heroes. 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Well, 
come and go. 

I must say that one of the observations of 
politics is to remember that popularity is 
sometimes short-lived. Also that your stand 
on a particular issue can change your ac- 
ceptance or can give you acceptance or 
rejection. 

I don’t think you can make long-term pre- 
dictions. 

Mr. Sevarer. Mr. Vice President, you have 
given us a lot of time. You have been very 
responsive. We are very grateful. 


heroes 
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Vice President HUMPHREY. Thank you. 

Mr. Sevarerp. I think this might be the 
point to terminate the conversation. 

ANNOUNCER. A Conversation with HUBERT 
HUMPHREY was prerecorded and edited under 
the supervision and control of CBS News. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to say that I have had very serious 
conversations with Mr. Rostow on this 
subject. I do not wish to appear to quote 
him off the cuff. I can only say on my 
authority that my impression is that he 
believes it is the proper role for this 
country to become a major Asian power, 
to create a balance there as opposed to 
China and Russia. 

I am not saying this policy is neces- 
sarily wrong. It comes as a great shock 
to me to think that this concept of our 
role could be contemplated without con- 
sideration by the Senate. I do not say 
that I would oppose such a policy, but I 
would like to study the matter thor- 
oughly before I would be willing to sup- 
port commitments to take this country 
into Asia in that fashion. 

That is my position on the views of Mr. 
Rostow. I think it is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant bringing it to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, a very enlightening and 
interesting article, written by Clayton 
Fritchey, appears in today’s issue of 
Newsday. I believe the article has great 
merit, and I commend a reading of it to 
my colleagues in the Senate. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF AFFAIRS 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

WASHINGTON.—If President Johnson is say- 
ing what he seems to be saying, in adumbrat- 
ing or proclaiming a new Asia First policy, 
the U.S. is about to embark on the most 
grandiose undertaking in its history. 

One disturbing aspect of this extravagant 
ambition is that it has a kind of Thurber 
quality about it—a Walter Mitty dreams-of- 
glory fantasy—for the whole idea seems so 
far removed from real life and the logic of 
the future. 

Washington correspondents have learned 
the hard way not to take all the Johnson 
rhetorie too literally, for often it is full of 
sound and fury, signifying only the mood of 
the moment. But a careful examination of 
both the text and context of his recent state- 
ments on the future U.S. role in the Far East 
suggests that they were not made off the 
cuff. 

This sense of deliberation is fortified by 
collateral but little noticed statements which 
Vice President HUMPHREY and Secretary of 
State Rusk have been making since the 
Johnson meeting with South Vietnam lead- 
ers in Hawaii. 

The Vice President was the first to assert 
that the Honolulu Declaration was not lim- 
ited to Vietnam, but really constituted a new 
“Johnson Doctrine” for all of Asia, involv- 
ing enormous commitments for the future. 

“I would never want anyone,” said Hum- 
PHREY, “to underestimate the meaning of the 
Honolulu Conference or Declaration. If that 
is studied carefully, I think it has as much 


significance for the future of Asia as the 
Atlantic Charter had for the future of 
Europe.” 

Now comes the President himself an- 
nouncing the “Pacific Era.” Asia, he says, 
“is now the crucial arena of man's striving 
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for independence and order—and for life it- 
self.“ He coupled this with what he called 
“the determination of the U.S. to meet our 
commitments in Asia as a Pacific power.” 

In short, the commitment is no longer 
just to Vietnam, but to a whole continent. 
The US. is going to be Mr. Big in Asia, 
whether most Asians like it or not, and 
irrespective of how this affects our relations 
with Russia and our own allies. 

In his most recent statement, Secretary 
Rusk made it clear that worsening relations 
between Russia and America would not de- 
fiect the U.S. “We are going to meet our 
commitment,” he said, “and if there are those 
who don’t like it, it’s too bad.” 

The Administration's proprietary attitude 
toward Asia is exemplified by Rusk's warn- 
ing to Russia and other Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries against sending volunteers to fight in 
Vietnam. 

Rusk himself has been constantly prod- 
ding our allies in both NATO and SEATO to 
send troops to Vietnam, and several have 
grudgingly responded but the Secretary now 
says that “it would be very unwise” for 
Hanoi's friends to do the same. 

Does all this add up to a policy or to 
megalomania? There has always been a lot 
of dubious talk about America’s “Manifest 
Destiny,” but if it has such a destiny there 
are few, if any, geopoliticians who believe 
it is in Asia. 

We are talking about a vast area that is 
10,000 miles from Washington, and one that 
reason tells us is going to be dominated in 
the long run by China and Japan on the 
one hand, and by India and Indonesia on 
the other. 

Japan, with 100 million determined, hard- 
working people, is already the third or fourth 
greatest industrial power in the world, but 
even so it will be dwarfed by the rapidly 
growing might of China, with its endless re- 
sources and 700 million disciplined people. 
Can there be any doubt that in a decade or 
so China will also be a major nuclear power? 

Since, China, Japan, India, and Indonesia 
refuse to accept U.S. hegemony even in their 
present state of development, is it likely that 
they will defer to us when they are much 
stronger? There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that they share Johnson's new Asian 
vision. Quite the contrary. 

The U.S. economy and military establish- 
ment are already straining under the burden 
of Vietnam alone; we could not sweepingly 
magnify our Asian effort except at the risk 
of seriously imperilling our position else- 
where in the world, which, in fact, is what 
we already are in the process of doing. 

If the U.S. attempts to extend the Monroe 
Doctrine to the eastern as well as western 
hemisphere, it will find itself isolated, ex- 
cept for a handful of small satellites and 
dependents who have to play ball with us. 

Before this becomes the irreversible policy 
of the government, perhaps there had better 
be a new round of Senate hearings so that 
Americans clearly understand what is in- 
volved. Now is the time to find out before, 
not after, the Johnsomagne Pacific era be- 
gins. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
always, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
gives food for thought. I was not aware 
that Mr. Rostow was either the Secretary 
of State or the President of the United 
States, nor was I aware that the Vice 
President has taken over the Presidency. 

Everyone is entitled to his personal 
views, and we may agree or disagree with 
them. As far as Mr. HUMPHREY is con- 
cerned, I would assume that what he was 
doing was not giving out official informa- 
tion at the time of a television inter- 
view, but was rather expressing his views 
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as to what he envisaged to be the pan- 
oramic setting for the development of 
southeast Asia. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas quoted Mr. Geyelin, who did write 
an autobiographical book on the Presi- 
dent. He quotes him as follows, refer- 
ring to the Vice President: 

It seems he was proposing a Johnson doc- 
trine. 


Whether it is a Johnson doctrine in 
fact, or seems to be one—involves a set of 
different factors which ought to be con- 
sidered. 

The Senator has raised the question of 
our assistance to Thailand and what the 
Vice President had said when he was in 
Bangkok earlier this year. 

If I remember correctly, we do have a 
security agreement with Thailand. We 
certainly are very closely allied to them 
in military terms. 

We have a number of airbases which 
are operational. And I would say that 
the Vice President’s reference to other 
countries probably takes in the countries 
with which we have commitments and 
which have, in effect, been agreed to by 
the Senate in a proper procedural form. 

Then the statement is brought up that 
Mr. Eugene Black, a man whom we all 
admire and who, I know, is a very close 
friend of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, was 
in Bangkok around the same time for the 
purpose of bringing the countries in the 
area together to form an Asian Bank, 
and to bring about the development of 
the Mekong Delta. 

I think that both ideas are good. A 
bank which would be largely appropri- 
ated for by Asians living in that part of 
the universe is an excellent idea. Most 
of the money happens to come from those 
countries, including Cambodia which, in 
the meeting in Manila of December 1965, 
raised its appropriations from $1.5 mil- 
lion to $3 million. 

I believe that Eugene Black is an ex- 
cellent man to help bring about not only 
the creation of an Asian Bank, which is 
now happily in existence, but also the de- 
velopment of the Mekong, which will fur- 
nish, in an exceptional sense, some se- 
curity and hope to the people who live in 
that area, including the Cambodians, the 
Laotians, the Vietnamese, the Thais, and, 
I would hope, in time the Burmese, be- 
cause the Mekong also borders Western 
Laos and Eastern Burma. 

But as far as an Asian doctrine is con- 
cerned, I really know of none. As far as 
this country is concerned, I repeat that 
we are not an Asian power, we are a Pa- 
cific power, with interests along the 
Asian coast, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Just for the pur- 
pose of clarifying my mind with regard 
to the Senator’s view, assuming, for the 
purpose of illustration, that there is such 
a doctrine as I have described, would the 
Senator favor it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would think that 
if there is such a doctrine as the Senator 
has described, it ought to be brought be- 
2 Senate for its consideration, at 

east. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
not believe that this evidence of state- 
ments by people who, while they do not 
have the last word—the President does— 
who are advisers of the President—and 
certainly the Vice President is a spokes- 
man in an official capacity on numerous 
occasions, gives sufficient warning that 
there ought to be a discussion of this 
matter, consultation, a confiding by the 
executive in the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; I would agree 
with the Senator in that respect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what I 
really am trying to elicit from the Sen- 
ator. I believe that the President’s 
speech to the Alumni Association in 
West Virginia, and other references, 
would indicate that he is very strongly 
committed to Asia and to this area at 
the moment, even beyond the war it- 
self. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; I would say 
that that is a statement of fact, on the 
basis of reading the speech. I would 
only hope that the commitment would 
not go too far or too deep. 

We do have peripheral areas with 
which we are allied and to which we have 
to give consideration. Whether or not 
we personally agree with that proposi- 
tion is beside the point. But once a gov- 
ernment gives its word, regardless of our 
personal feelings, we have to do the best 
we can to uphold what we have pledged. 

I repeat, I hope we do not go too far 
in. I hope that we do not consider our- 
selves an Asian power. I am sure that 
nobody would disagree with the Presi- 
dent’s statement that we are a Pacific 
power, just as we are an Atlantic power, 
but there are limits beyond which we 
should not go. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
statement of the Senator from Montana, 
I have nothing to quarrel with. If that 
is the case, I would like to be reassured 
about it. I agree with what the Senator 
has just said. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have listened 
to this discussion with a great deal of 
interest. I speak extemporaneously, be- 
cause I did not know the Senator from 
Arkansas was going to make this speech. 

I look at the situation from the mili- 
tary point of view. I have been on the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Appropriations for a num- 
ber of years. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas and the Senator from Montana 
speak about an Asian policy. I have 
looked at the matter from the point of 
view of a policy of security to ourselves, 
for the safety of our country in the days 
ahead, and keeping our agreements. 

I call to the attention of Senators the 
problems that existed in the Mediter- 
ranean in the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Also, we went into 
Korea as a member of the United Na- 
tions. We bore a great deal of the ef- 
fort in that situation. We had agree- 
ments through SEATO with Thailand. 

We have now gone into South Vietnam, 
perhaps more heavily than we ever in- 
tended. We have gone in there to protect 
our own security as well as to help a 
country retain its freedom. We know 
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that if Australia, New Zealand, and those 
other countries come under other influ- 
ences, it will affect our security and 
safety. 

I do not say that there may not be 
policies looking to the future; but cer- 
tainly a number of us—I speak only for 
myself—have carried forward our obliga- 
tions as part of the effort of the United 
States to bring about greater security 
and greater safety for our citizens and 
an opportunity for peace in the world. 

I agree with both Senators that if we 
go into these broader policies, certainly 
the Members of the Senate should have 
more factual information concerning 
those policies than is provided by discus- 
sions of them in various speeches by the 
President and the Vice President. 

As I have said, I speak now as one who 
has followed this matter from a military 
point of view, essentially, with the safety 
and security of our country as major con- 
siderations. Of course, we have to keep 
our agreements. 

I call attention to the situation that 
existed in the Sea of Formosa, at which 
time the Senate supported almost unani- 
mously the so-called Eisenhower doc- 
trine, as I think it was called, to keep the 
Sea of Formosa free; because if we did 
not do that, the Communists would come 
over to Formosa, and that would make 
it more difficult for us in the channel, the 
Philippines, Japan, and so on. 

Before that, we went into Korea, as 
part of the United Nations effort. There 
was some question as to whether that sit- 
uation involved our security and safety 
as much as some of the other places did. 
It is my understanding that we have gone 
into Vietnam because we made an agree- 
ment—perhaps wrongly—back in 1954 to 
help protect those people and to give 
them an opportunity to establish a gov- 
ernment of their own. Perhaps, as I have 
said, we have gone in further than we 
had intended. 

But I look at all that we have done to- 
day, as Members of the Senate and as 
members of the U.S. Government, as an 
attempt to build up our own security and 
safety and to increase the opportunity 
for greater peace in the world. In the 
future we can look forward, perhaps, to 
something different; and if changes are 
under consideration, then we ought to be 
consulted. 

I speak, as I say, to the two dis- 
tinguished Senators—without having 
known that this speech was coming up— 
without an opportunity to reflect on all 
its implications. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
did not know that this speech was going 
to be given, until it was given, when I re- 
ceived a copy of it just before the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas stood up. 

The Senator from Massachusetis 
mentioned the Mediterranean. Of 
course, we have the 7th Fleet in the 
Mediterranean and we are a member of 
NATO. That does not mean that we 
are a European power. Because we ure 
in Korea, Taiwan, and Vietnam does not 
mean that we are an Asiatic power. We 
are not. We are an Atlantic power on 
one side, with interests in Europe, and 
we are a Pacific power on the other, with 
interests in Asia, but we are not an 
Asian power. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree 110 per- 
cent with what the Senator from Mon- 
tana has said, and he has expressed it 
better than I could. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I do 
not believe the chairman of our com- 
mittee has really raised a new question, 
but he has called to the attention of the 
Senate a most serious matter which has 
been developing over a rather long pe- 
riod of time. 

The Senator from Montana has said 
that we are not a European power. I 
believe that in a significant measure we 
are a European power. I believe that one 
of the matters of concern to many Mem- 
bers of the Senate is whether or not there 
is an Asian doctrine—if it can be called 
a doctrine; at least there are indications 
that there are some thoughts and be- 
liefs that we should have an Asian doc- 
trine. It does not have to be a Mon- 
roe Doctrine, but a doctrine which com- 
mits us in somewhat the same way as we 
are and have been committed in Europe. 

I do not know whether we ought to 
attribute official status to statements 
made by the Vice President, except when 
he is acting directly as the official agent 
of the President. This disposition to 
give official status to the statements of 
the Vice President began, I believe, under 
the Eisenhower adminstration, when 
there was talk that a new meaning was 
being given to the office. 

If new meaning is being given, I believe 
it is a meaning just short of official, and 
we ought not create, in debate here, a 
disposition to accept interpretations or 
statements by Vice Presidents with ref- 
erence to Presidential policies or admin- 
istration policies, unless those statements 
are in relation to an assigned responsi- 
bility, an official responsibility, which is 
outside that which is ordinarily carried 
under the Constitution by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. That official 
responsibility is limited, as the Senate 
knows, to presiding over the Senate. 

I believe the Vice President has more 
power in the Senate than has generally 
been used by a Vice President in recent 
years, when debates on Senate rules are 
under consideration. Beyond that, the 
Vice President has clear authority to 
vote in the event of a tie in the Senate. 
To go beyond those two defined respon- 
sibilities, one must judge the Vice Presi- 
dent’s remarks on the basis of how 
intimately the Vice President may know 
the mind of the President or anyone else 
whom he quotes. 7 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
strike out lines 22 through 24. 

(At this point, Mr. PROXMIRE assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, this 
amendment has the effect of leaving the 
interest rate on development loans at 
the rates which now exist and at the rate 
which was recommended in the bill which 
the administration sent to the Senate. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
discussed this question at some length 
and, as I recall, by a relatively close vote 
decided to increase the rate for the sec- 
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ond stage, that period 10 years beyond 
the time the loan is made, from 21⁄2 to 3 
percent. 

I opposed the amendment in commit- 
tee and I urge that the Senate now act to 
leave the interest rate at its present level. 

I believe this action is particularly jus- 
tified now, since the Senate supported 
the Dominick amendment which in- 
creases the interest rate on the so-called 
10-year grace period, from 1 to 2 percent. 

To take that interest rate increase and 
carry it on with the interest rate raised 
from 2½ to 3 percent in the time beyond 
the first 10-year period would be, in my 
judgment, too great a burden on the 
development loan program. 

On the floor of the Senate and in com- 
mittee, I have supported amendments 
which dealt largely with procedures and 
proposals designed to give Congress 
greater control over the foreign aid pro- 
gram. Members of the Senate, on the 
floor and in committee, have voted to 
cut certain programs. I have not always 
agreed, but the cuts were specific and the 
cuts could be determined. But I do not 
believe there is anyone who can fully in- 
terpret or make any kind of forecast or 
judgment as to what consequences these 
across-the-board increases in interest 
rates will have on countries that we are 
trying to help. 

A number of Senators have been speak- 
ing during the last 3 or 4 months about 
the great consequences of the increase in 
interest rates in the United States and 
how this increase has disturbed, upset, 
and caused disruptions in our economy, 
which is the most productive economy in 
the world, and which has great internal 
strength. These Senators are greatly 
disturbed about consequences of interest 
rate increases which not even the experts 
could have foreseen. 

Yet we are moving to increase interest 
rates in programs designed to help coun- 
tries which are marginal and struggling, 
and on the edge of collapse. We proceed 
as if they were countries of great strength 
and vitality. 

I suggest that this is a highly improper 
and dangerous way to proceed in con- 
nection with the program. 

If it is dangerous in the United States, 
certainly this should serve as a warning 
to us to go slowly in dealing arbitrarily 
with interest rates in underdeveloped 
and struggling countries around the 
world. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNED Y] and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHe] addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I com- 
mend the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartTuHyY] in the effort he is making in 
this matter, and the amendment he has 
offered. I think it is most worthy and 
can be beneficial. We face these difficult 
problems round the world. I want to as- 
sociate and identify myself with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavscHE]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, to 
carefully analyze the proposal made by 
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the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], and to obtain information 
about the interest rates charged by our 
country and other countries, such as 
Great Britain, Italy, Germany, and 
France, I direct the attention of the 
Senator to page 322 of the transcript of 
hearings. On that page there are two 
tables, one for the year 1962 and the 
other for the year 1963. 

I merely wish to point out to the Sena- 
tor that for the year 1962 our Govern- 
ment made loans of $988 million at an 
interest rate of less than 1 percent, or 
completely free of interest. In 1963 it 
made loans of $1,040 million, also at a 
rate of less than 1 percent, or interest 
free. 

If Senators will study these tabula- 
tions and compare our interest charge 
with that of France, Italy, Great Britain, 
and Germany, and other nations of the 
world, it will be found that even though 
we raised our interest rate for the first 
10 years, and the balance of the tenure 
of the loan, we are still tremendously be- 
low the rate other nations are charging. 

I recommend that he study the table, 
to see what the comparative statement 
is. 
Mr.McCARTHY. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for stating that point. How- 
ever I am not going to refer to 1962 and 
1963 but about 1964, 1965, and 1966. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not talk about 
them because they are not in the Recorp. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator would 
not have said quite what he said had they 
been in the Recorp, because the case 
would have been much clearer. I shall 
have something to say about what hap- 
pened in 1964, 1965, and 1966. It does 
not altogether destroy the Senator’s case, 
but it definitely weakens it. 

This change may seem minor, since it 
reduces the rate from 3 to 2½ percent, 
but the effects are highly important. 
The proposed increase to 3 percent would 
move us one step further in the process 
that has been taking place since 1963, 
a period of 3 years. The interest rate 
charged by the United States on AID 
development loans will have increased by 
300 percent—a threefold increase in the 
interest rates that were charged in 1961 
and 1962. 

The minimum interest rate was set by 
Congress in 1961 at three-fourths of 1 
percent. In 1963, it was raised to 2 per- 
cent. In 1964, it was raised to 24% per- 
cent. Now it is proposed, by the amend- 
ment adopted by the committee, to raise 
the rate to 3 percent. 

In 1964, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I remind the committee, sug- 
gested that the executive branch make 
a thorough study of loan terms and re- 
port to Congress. Now it is proposed 
that another study of foreign aid be 
made, presuming that it would be help- 
ful to us. X 

The study directed to be made in 1964 
was made, and a report was submitted. 
The report stated: 

Hard loan terms are incompatible with 
the goal of helping developing countries 
achieve self-sustaining growth in the short- 
est time with the least amount of aid. 


That recommendation was made by 
the study group which the Committee 
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on Foreign Relations recommended. The 
report went on to say that: 

AID minimum loan terms are already hard 
enough—if they are not to hard. They 
should not be hardened further. 


Now it is proposed that we proceed to 
harden them and to make it more diffi- 
cult for those countries to repay their 
development loans, 

Last year, Congress held the minimum 
at a level of 24% percent. This year, by 
committee action, the rate has been 
raised to 3 percent. There is no ques- 
tion that this action will add greatly to 
the debt burden and debt service burden 
of the developing countries; and it may 
well reverse the promising trends toward 
softer loans on the part of other nations. 

Let me speak first as to the debt bur- 
den. Congress should decide whether 
we are conducting an AID program or 
whether this is a commercial venture. 
We should decide whether we want to 
create a heavy burden of debt and en- 
courage default. because that certainly 
will happen. We can provide assistance 
on reasonable terms and encourage true 
and productive development, or we can 
continue to raise our minimum rates, 
turn the AID program into a commercial 
operation, and slow down and perhaps 
destroy the hopes for progress in many 
countries of the world. 

Last year the World Bank, to which 
continuing tribute has been paid on the 
floor of the Senate, reported that out- 
standing public and publicly guaran- 
teed indebtedness of the developing 
countries had increased from $9 billion 
in 1955 to an estimated $33 billion at 
the end of 1964—a compound rate of 
interest of something like 15 percent a 
year. No doubt it has further increased 
by a substantial amount during the past 
year and a half. 

Moreover, these figures present only 
part of the picture. They exclude non- 
guaranteed private debt, commercial ar- 
rears, and direct private investment with 
its attendant obligations for remittance 
of dividends, royalties and managerial 
fees. 

Taking into account that a high pro- 
portion of this mounting indebtedness is 
of short and medium term maturity, it 
becomes apparent that the rate of in- 
crease in debt servicing obligations of the 
developing countries has been even more 
rapid. The IBRD has estimated that ag- 
gregate debt service payments in 1964 
by the developing countries were prob- 
ably well over $4 billion. They absorbed 
something like 12 percent of export earn- 
ings, compared with an estimated 4 per- 
cent as recently as the mid-1950's. 

Currently interest and amortization 
payments received by the developed 
country members of the Development 
Assistance Committee on official loans 
to the less developed countries are run- 
ning close to 20 percent of loan funds 
disbursed to those countries. With the 
approaching end of grace periods on de- 
velopment loans made in recent years, 
the debt servicing burden can be ex- 
pected to increase still more sharply, 
posing a serious threat to the determina- 
tion and capacities of the developed na- 
tions through new loans to continue to 
contribute a net flow of resources to the 
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investment capabilities of the less de- 
veloped countries. 

The problem of debt is a very serious 
matter. Mr. George Woods, President of 
the World Bank, spoke frankly in a re- 
cent article in Foreign Affairs, saying: 

These levels of debt service are dangerously 
high. They mean that a good part of the 
countries’ foreign exchange resources must 
be devoted to servicing previous obligations 
rather than to new productive development. 
Indeed, when all amortization, interest and 
dividend payments are taken into account, 
the backflow of some $6 billion from the de- 
veloping countries offsets about half the 
gross capital inflow which these countries 
receive. These payments are continuing to 
rise at an accelerating rate, and in a little 
more than 15 years on present form, would 
offset the inflow completely. In short, to 
go on doing what the capital-exporting coun- 
tries are now doing will, in the not too long 
run, amount to doing nothing at all. More 
finance is needed, and on terms more appro- 
priate to the facts of life in the underde- 
veloped countries. 


An increase in AID interest rates would 
serve only to aggravate the problem—to 
increase the total debt burden of recip- 
ient nations and increase the yearly 
costs of their debts. 

The committee action would increase 
the total appropriations from the Con- 
gress that would be required to do the 
same job. The AID study shows that the 
proposed Senate amendment would 
mean that Congress would have to ap- 
propriate $100 million per year to do the 
same job. We can do the job faster at 
less expense with lower rates. 

If Congress approves the committee 
action, it will increase the burden to be 
imposed on the less developed countries. 

The World Bank itself has moved to 
meet the problem of mounting debt by 
establishing the International Develop- 
ment Association, which extends loans 
of low interest with a long-term repay- 
ment period. And under the leadership 
of Mr. Woods, the Bank has been en- 
couraging all donor nations to take every 
possible step to head off the crises which 
can now be foreseen. 

Mr. President, it is neither in the U.S. 
national interest nor in the interest of 
the developing countries themselves for 
us now to adopt an amendment which 
would further aggravate the debt prob- 
lem. 

The second problem raised by the com- 
mittee amendment is its effect on the in- 
creasingly successful efforts to persuade 
other donor nations to lower their inter- 
est rates. I address this to the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], who has raised 
the point: The United States has been a 
leader in this effort and in recent years 
we have been more and more successful. 

On the average, the’ loan terms of 
other aid-giving nations are still harder 
than our own, and harder even than 
ours would be if the proposed increase of 
one-half of 1 percent were enacted. 
However, over the last few years, there 
has been a significant trend towards 
softer loan terms by these other nations. 
Whereas U.S. terms, including Export- 
Import Bank loans, on the average hard- 
ened from 2.5 to 3.3 percent between 
1962 and 1965, the average terms of 
other members of the Development As- 
sistance Committee in the aggregate 
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softened from 5.3 to 4 percent over the 
same period. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. These are Export- 
Import Bank loans? 

Mr. McCARTHY. This includes all 
the loans, including the Export-Import 
Bank. For France the weighted average 
interest rate over this period decreased 
from 4 percent to 3.7 percent; for Ger- 
many from 4.4 percent to 4.2 percent; 
and for the United Kingdom from 5.8 
percent to 3.3 percent. They should, of 
course, do better, but at least the trend 
is downward. 

I do not say that their interest rate 
should be higher than ours but, with the 
example of U.S. persuasion which we 
have been able to exert upon them be- 
cause our rates were lower, it has had 
the effect of inducing them to reduce 
their interest rates. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is a fact, however, 
in spite of their reduced rates, that ours 
are still substantially lower? 

Mr. McCARTHY. In the case of the 
United Kingdom, this aggregate rate 
would be roughly the same—that is, 3.3 
percent for the United Kingdom and 3.3 
percent for the United States. In the 
case of France it is slightly higher—that 
18, 3.7 percent as against 3.3 percent, and 
in the case of Germany it is even higher, 
4.2 percent as against 3.3 percent. The 
idea has been to get them to reduce, and 
they have been reducing their rates. 
Thus, it is dangerous for us to continue 
to press for this increase to what I be- 
lieve would be the danger point, as we 
might discourage the efforts they have 
been making. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Sena- 
tor’s amendment affect the interest rate 
during the grace period? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The amendment 
would have no effect on the interest rate 
during the grace period, which is now 2 
percent, by virtue of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick], and agreed to by the 
Senate yesterday. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In other words, 
the Senator is not seeking in any indirect 
way to undo what the Senate did yester- 
day with regard to the interest rate dur- 
ing the grace period? 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is a mis- 
understanding on that, which I wanted 
clarified. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The interest rate 
in this amendment applies only after the 
grace period. We seek to reverse the 
action taken by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which did not anticipate 
that the interest rate would be raised 
from 1 to 2 percent in the grace period. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the committee 
I did not vote for the increase in the in- 
terest rate. I disapprove of increasing 
it in the grace period. As long as we are 
going to make loans, I think they should 
be made under conditions which are 
reasonable. The matter does not deal 
with the overall amount available for 
loans, so I wanted to make clear that the 
Senator is not dealing with the interest 
during the grace period, only that in the 
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committee we increased it one-half of 1 
percent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is 
quite correct. In fact, the adoption of 
the committee amendment which raises 
the interest rate from 2½ to 3 percent 
after the grace period, which is 10 years, 
plus the increase which the Senate 
adopted in accepting the amendment of 
the Senator from Colorado from 1 to 2 
percent, means, in effect, that we will 
have increased the interest rate by three- 
fourth of 1 percent over a 20-year period. 
That does not check out quite to that 
amount, but it is 100 percent more in 
the first 10-year grace period and one- 
half of 1 percent more in the period 
following that. I may have an amend- 
ment to offer dealing with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado, but 
this particular amendment applies only 
to the interest rate following termination 
of the grace period. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask this 
question: As a result of action taken on 
the Dominick amendment, as I under- 
stand it, the interest rate for the first 
10 years is now 2 percent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER. If the Senator’s amend- 
ment is adopted, that would be following 
on the interest rate, and it would also 
be 2 percent? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Two and a half 
percent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The existing law 
calls for a maximum rate of 2½ percent. 
The committee raised it to 3 percent. 

My amendment would restore it to 244 
percent, which is the current rate. It 
is not intended to have any bearing on 
the interest rate during the grace period 
of 10 years. 

Mr. MILLER. Then where is it re- 
duced, if the Senator’s amendment is 
adopted, so that the grace period 
amounts to only one-half of 1 percent 
for 10 years? 

It does not look very much like there 
would be much of an advantage if 2 
percent is to be charged if, on the follow- 
on, there will be a charge of only one- 
half of 1 percent more. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would be inclined 
to agree. I think we have practically 
destroyed the grace period. The refer- 
ence to the grace period is only on the 
principal. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand 

Mr. McCARTHY. There would be a 
little difference between the two periods. 
In the grace period the interest was in- 
creased by 1 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator’s amend- 
ment would eliminate from this section 
of the bill all the interest rates that have 
been changed. He would end up with 
the interest rate in the present law. 
That means the amendment would in 
effect repeal the 2 percent for the 10- 
year grace period that we adopted yes- 
terday. The Senator is not only asking 
to change the 2.5 to 3 percent beyond 
the grace period, but automatically, by 
his amendment, he would eliminate that 
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part of the bill which refers to the grace 
period. I am opposed to both. I do 
not think the Senator should 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have consulted 
the Parliamentarian. 

Mr.MORSE. Consult him again. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is the lan- 
guage I thought he recommended in 
that place in the bill. If what the Sen- 
ator has said is the case, perhaps we 
can ask him. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota 
parliamentarily in order, in view of the 
fact that it contemplates changing the 
Dominick amendment? 

Mr.McCARTHY. It was not intended 
to change the Dominick amendment, but 
upon the advice of the Parliamentarian, 
we can change it, if necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the amendment is in order because it is 
broader than the Dominick amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I discussed it with 
the Parliamentarian. I did not have in 
mind changing the interest rates in the 
grace period which was affectec by the 
Dominick amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But the amendment 
does change the Dominick amendment, 
because it strikes it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to change the word- 
ing of the amendment, if, on the advice 
of the Parliamentarian, it does change 
the Dominick amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the amendment would have the effect of 
striking out the Dominick amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If I may have 
unanimous consent, I modify my amend- 
ment to conform with the advice of the 
Parliamentarian. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may modify his amendment. It 
is not necessary to obtain unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the Parliamen- 
tarian will suggest language to accom- 
plish the purpose that I intended, I shall 
be appreciative. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for the 
record, it is important to the Senator 
from Minnesota, and certainly to the 
Senate, that we understand what the 
Senator is doing. 

I understand the issue the Senator is 
seeking to address himself to is to make 
the interest 2% percent beyond the grace 
period, instead of the 3 percent the For- 
eign Relations Committee recommended. 
If we can get that understanding and 
get the amendment put into that form, 
then we can meet the Senator from 
Minnesota on the merits of his proposal. 

I think it would be an unwise position 
for the Senate to take. The Senate is 
too lenient even with the 3 percent. The 
American taxpayers are entitled to the 
cost of interest rates, which is far beyond 
any such amount as 3 percent. I think 
the record should be made on any such 
proposal before it comes to a vote. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, may 
I have the clerk read the amendment as 
modified? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, as modified, will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, strike out lines 22 through 24 
and insert: 

“(b) Sec. 201(d), which relates to inter- 
est rates, is amended by striking out: 1 per 
centum’ and substituting 2 per centum'.“ 


Mr. McCARTHY,. Mr. President, may 
I have a statement from the Chair that 
the amendment the clerk has just read 
will have a bearing only on the interest 
rate that applies beyond the grace period 
and would not in anyway affect the ac- 
tion the Senate took on the Dominick 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is the Parliamentarian’s interpretation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. There is no appeal 
beyond the Parliamentarian at this 
point. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
make a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. McCARTHY, I yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr, MORSE. It is my understanding 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would have the 
effect of eliminating from the bill sub- 
section (b) of section 201 which relates 
to interest rates, as amended, by striking 
the 2% percent and substituting 3 per- 
cent, and by striking out 1 percent and 
inserting 2 percent, and he is now offering 
to put back what was in the Dominick 
amendment. But the amendment as the 
Senator offered it did have the effect of 
eliminating the Dominick amendment. 

My parliamentary inquiry is whether 
the amendment that came to the floor 
of the Senate from the Senator from 
Minnesota is one that had the effect of 
eliminating the Dominick amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, but the amendment 
has been modified. 

Mr. MORSE. It was modified so that 
it only reduces the interest rate from 3 to 
2% percent after the grace period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the modi- 
fication, because now we can go to a dis- 
cussion of the issue on its merits. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the time comes 
when the Senator from Oregon wishes to 
be the Parliamentarian, I shall vote for it. 

Mr. MORSE. I would be a bad Par- 
liamentarian. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator would 
be a good one. I like his rulings. 

As I pointed out, the other countries 
have been moving their interest rates 
down. This has been suggested by the 
World Bank in a report which was before 
the Foreign Relations Committee. It 
has been national policy to encourage 
their interest rates to move somewhat 
closer to ours. 

This trend has reflected a number of 
policy changes in virtually every other 
member country of the DAC changes 
designed to increase flexibility in grant- 
ing softer terms. The policies introduced 
included new soft loan programs, ex- 
tended grace periods on interest and 
principal, interest rate subsidies, waivers 
of interest, the increasing use of current 
budgetary funds in the place of borrow- 
ing at high rates on domestic capital 
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markets, and the blending of soft loans 
or grants with credits at harder terms. 

The United Kingdom introduced in 
1962 a policy of waiver of interest charges 
on selected loans during the grace period 
which resulted in effective interest rates 
significantly below the nominal rates. 
This was followed in 1965 by the intro- 
duction of a policy allowing completely 
interest-free loans in certain cases. It is 
expected that a high proportion of future 
British loans to developing countries will 
be interest-free. 

In other words, they have provided a 
grace period in which there is no interest 
charged at all by the United Kingdom. 

Contrary to that, we have just decided 
here on the floor of the Senate to impose 
a 2-percent grace period interest rate on 
loans made by the United States. 

Canada introduced in 1964 a soft loan 
program for development purposes un- 
der terms similar to the IDA; that is, 50- 
year repayment, 10 years grace period on 
repayment of principal, and three- 
fourths of 1 percent per year service 
charge during the grace period. 

On the 20th of July, if I could par- 
ticularly have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, the Canadian Govern- 
ment announced, at a meeting of the De- 
velopment Assistance Committee of the 
OECD in Washington, that it was soften- 
ing even further its development lending 
terms. While we are increasing ours, 
they are softening theirs. They have 
been charging three-fourths of 1 percent 
during the 10-year grace period. The 
Canadians have announced that on most 
future loans, they will abolish the service 
charge altogether. The Canadians will 
now join the British in making loans 
available during the grace period at no 
interest rate and no service charge what- 
soever. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes, I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator know 
whether or not the Canadian Govern- 
ment has a disaster loan program for the 
benefit of Canadian farmers, in case of 
some disaster, when they are about to 
have their property foreclosed on as the 
result of disaster? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am sure they do. 
I think they have a rather comprehen- 
sive program of crop insurance. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator know 
what interest rate Canadian farmers are 
charged in such a situation? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not know. 
Does the Senator from Oregon know? I 
assume they charge interest at some rate. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to know whether 
the Senator knows the interest rate 
charged to American farmers for disaster 
loans. 

Mr, McCARTHY. Well, it is higher 
than this 2% percent. 

Mr. MORSE. It is 3 percent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is right. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator think 
it to be a proper protection of American 
taxpayers’ money, if we charge our own 
farmers 3 percent for disaster loans, in 
order to help them save their property 
from foreclosure and try to get them- 
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selves back into production, but charge 
people abroad only 24% percent? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would be quite 
happy, if the circumstances are properly 
defined, to make not only interest-free 
loans but grants to farmers who are dis- 
aster victims in this country. 

I do not think we help solve the prob- 
lems of developing countries by raising 
their interest rates. Perhaps it would 
help solve the problem of the American 
farmers to reduce theirs; but I do not 
see how any good could be accomplished 
abroad. 

Mr. MORSE. I respectfully suggest 
that we ought to take care of our own 
farmers first. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Perhaps we can set 
an example. As the Senator knows, the 
only way we have been able to do any- 
thing about migratory workers in Amer- 
ica was by making an issue of the way 
in which foreign migrants were treated 
in the United States. It might be that 
by doing something about the underde- 
veloped areas of the world, on proper 
terms, we might set an example which 
Congress might follow with reference to 
domestic problems. 

Mr. MORSE. That would be an exam- 
ple for further waste of millions of dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Not necessarily. 

Mr. MORSE, What the Senator's pro- 
posal really amounts to is an indirect 
method of increasing the amount of 
money available under this aid bill by a 
good many millions of dollars, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I say to the Senator, 
I think the first judgment we have to 
make is whether the programs are good. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam quite prepared 
to say, as I have disagreed on some of the 
specific cuts, these are hard, specific 
judgments that get to a particular point. 
When you begin to deal with the problem 
of interest rates, as I said earlier, you 
do not know what the consequences will 
be. We have seen the consequences in 
the United States, where we have a great 
and strong economy, of the increase in 
interest rates in the last 6 months, and 
the dislocations and disturbances and the 
slowing down in the economy. These 
are the effects of imbalances created by 
virtue of an interest rate increase, which 
was thought would have, automatically, 
a good effect. It has not had that effect. 

With reference to the struggling econ- 
omies of the world and increasing the 
interest rates, while some good may come 
of it, I believe the total effect would be 
otherwise. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. When 
we talk about these programs, we are 
talking about something other than in- 
terest rates; we are talking about pro- 
grams aimed at helping individuals in 
the fields of education, housing, agricul- 
ture, or clean water, so that the high 
death rate among young children in Peru 
or Chile or Venezuela or Kenya, or wher- 
ever it might be, might be reduced and 
those lives might be saved. 
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Is it not true that by agreeing to-the 
amendment the Senator from Minnesota 
has offered, a great deal more money 
would thereby be available in those coun- 
tries, which desperately need this kind 
of help? Could the Senator tell a little 
bit about the kinds of programs that 
would be possible, under the program we 
are discussing today? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Senator 
has really covered the whole field. These 
are not just loans to bail out govern- 
ments and forestall inflation. There are 
such loans, which are made under some 
supervision, But these are loans to meet 
what are considered vital needs for these 
countries’ development. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Com- 
menting on the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, I would be completely 
in favor of lowering interest rates for 
those who need that kind of help here in 
the United States under the terms the 
Senator has described so eloquently, to 
farmers who need disaster aid and dis- 
aster assistance; but it does not seem to 
me that it makes any substantial differ- 
ence here in the United States, with the 
economy as it is, with the growth of our 
economy, the tremendous gains we have 
made economically here in the United 
States, to start penalizing people all over 
the world, just because of the fact that 
perhaps we have an inadequate or insuffi- 
cient program here in this country. 
Again, to go back to the terms, in which 
I spoke yesterday, it does not seem to me 
to make any sense not to permit children 
to obtain an education in Latin America 
or Asia because we are upset about the 
war in Vietnam. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Those are the words of 
the Senator from New York, not mine. 
I am simply saying I do not think we 
can justify granting them the 2½-per- 
cent money the Senator from Minnesota 
proposes, when our own farmers in this 
country, for emergency disaster loans, 
have to pay 3 percent. 

The Senator from New York says he 
would be perfectly willing to support 
less; so would I. But we ought to do that 
first, because if we do not, those of us 
who are really friends of the foreign 
aid program are going to find ourselves 
meeting so much opposition in publie 
opinion in ‘this country that we will be 
unable to do the things we ought to do 
in foreign aid even in connection with 
these humanitarian programs. 

I know of no reason why the govern- 
ments concerned should not understand 
that they ought to be required to pay at 
least 3 percent interest on the money. 
This constant giving away and giving 
away has not won for us friends in the 
countries to which we have made the 
giveaways. We ought to face up to that. 

The 3-percent proposal that the com- 
mittee has made is reasonable. It is 
comparable to the charges we make in 
our own country to people who also are 
suffering great hardships, and I do not 
think we ought to go below it. 

We should have, from the Senator 
from Minnesota, the figure as to the 
amount of increase in dollars that his 
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proposal will result in, by adding it to 
this bill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It would have no 
direct effect on the increase in dollars. 
As a matter of fact, in view of the ac- 
tion of the Senate in cutting the amount 
of the development loan program funds, 
I do not know what the Senator means 
by “increase in dollars.” 

Mr. MORSE, It means, if we get 3 
percent instead of 2% percent, we have 
protected the American taxpayer to the 
extent of the difference. More dollars 
will be returned in interest, if the same 
amount is lent. 

Mr. GRUENING and Mr. McGEE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Are the Senator 
from Minnesota and the Senator from 
New York aware that the countries to 
which we make these loans relend the 
money at rates as high as 10 percent? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Oh, yes, we are 
aware of that. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is that not a perti- 
nent fact? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes, we know it. 
We have taken it into account fully. 

Mr. GRUENING. Would the Senator 
support an amendment which would say 
that this money should not be reloaned 
at interest rates in an amount more than 
5 percent greater than the amount we 
have charged? I would think that would 
be a desirable amendment. 

If we would control that kind of gam- 
bling with our money, I think that it 
might encourage those who would be 
willing to vote for low-interest rates. 
Otherwise, it would be very difficult to 
reconcile that with the fact that we are 
raising the interest rate for Americans. 
It is very difficult now to get a loan for 
housing or for any other purpose. I find 
the dual standard is very intolerable. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, if we 
were to do that, in view of the increase 
in interest rates proposed here, I be- 
lieve that the pressure would be on them 
to raise their rates to get money to pay 
back the United States. We seem to be 
working at cross purposes and putting 
great pressure on countries which I un- 
derstand are operating under conditions 
urged upon them by our officials. 

Mr. McGEE,. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is one of the recog- 
nized experts in the Senate on financial 
matters as well as on general policy. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator. Perhaps he 
should say one of the newly recognized 
experts in the Senate. 

Mr. McGEE. He is not recognized 
enough in my judgment for his compe- 
tence in these fields. However, here we 
are wedding the matter of policy with 
the matter of international finance. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Minnesota would agree with me that, in 
many of the suggestions submitted here 
in the last few minutes, we are tending 
to penalize the economic capability and 
growth capacity of our whole program 
by focusing on the commas and the semi- 
colons in the program itself. Are we 
not tending to put our cart before the 
horse, to borrow another cliche? 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I quite agree with 
the Senator. I think the basic purpose 
of the foreign aid program is to stimulate 
economic development and to help those 
in need of help. 

In this case, the proposal is to put 
these loans on some kind of hard banking 
base. 

Mr. McGEE. Is it not called into ques- 
tion whether economic development is 
wise or unwise? We are starting with 
the assumption that this is a wise way to 
proceed to assault some of the problems 
of the world economic development. It 
seems to me that we begin to take prece- 
dence over this basic measure, the yard- 
stick, by the comparison of an interest 
rate that would imply in the economic 
intrastructure of a country overseas 
with one which would operate in our 
own country, or that could have an en- 
tirely different impact overseas on capi- 
tal generation. That is an entirely dif- 
ferent question in areas like Vietnam or 
Burma or some of the other developing 
areas of the world in which they have 
very few capital generating institutions 
in their economy. 

For that reason, I commend the Sen- 
ator for keeping the focus on the main 
sections of the program, rather than on 
minutia. Any minutia lifted out of con- 
text and applied in our setting could be 
demonstrated to be unwise by our stand- 
ard. But when we are accused of a 
double standard, those who make the 
accusation accuse us of applying another 
standard. They say that we operate in 
a foreign economy and the details of this 
foreign economy are used to compare 
unfavorably with standards that we take 
for granted in our capital enterprise sys- 
tem at home. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is quite 
correct. This is really the substance of 
the amendment. We had to make our 
case with reference to the interest rate 
question which perhaps should not have 
been raised. The substance of the argu- 
ment for the Alliance for Progress is the 
very argument made by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

I think that I have made the case as 
clearly as I can for the return of the 
interest rate to 2.5 percent. It would 
have no bearing on the balance of pay- 
ments since most of the countries have 
an unfavorable balance as against the 
United States. The problem of outfiow 
of money from the United States would 
be in no way affected by the interest 
rate. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. In addi- 
tion to the argument made in the ex- 
change between the Senator from Wyo- 
ming and the Senator from Minnesota, 
must we not also consider the fact that 
we are doing this in the interest of our 
own national security? Obviously, while 
we still have people in the United States 
who do not have adequate education, who 
do not have adequate housing, who do 
not have enough to eat, considering the 
various areas of poverty that we have 
across the country, any time we deal with 
foreign aid, we can argue that we should 
not take any of these steps until we 
rectify the problems in our country. 
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We do it because we think we have a 
moral responsibility, because we are far 
ahead of the other countries. However, 
we also do it because it is in the interest 
of the national security and the interest 
of the United States that there be stabil- 
ity in Latin America, so that we do not 
have any other Cubas and so that we 
will have some stability for the next gen- 
eration of Americans, and so that we 
will have some stability in Africa and in 
the rest of Asia. 

That is why we help other countries. 
We also want to assist these other coun- 
tries. We get into an argument about 
the 2.5 percent interest rate, and the fact 
that the farmers of the United States do 
not have this kind of program, that their 
interest rate is 3 percent. We are losing 
sight really of one of the major issues 
involved in the whole program, one 
which has been in the law for the last 
20 years. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Ever since the end 
of World War II, the same argument 
could have been made against every 
other program we have had. It is nota 
compelling argument. 

There is another consideration to be 
taken into account. The changes in the 
Public Law 480 program as recommended 
by the administration and as approved 
by the House of Representatives will 
link the interest rates on “sales for dol- 
lars on long-term credit’—title IV 
sales—to the terms for development 
loans under the Foreign Assistance pro- 
gram. In effect, if we adopt a 3-percent 
rate, we set a precondition under which 
the rate with reference to these sales 
under the Public Law 480 program would 
operate. 

It can be changed, of course. The dis- 
position is to have the same interest rate 
apply on both types of loans. If we in- 
crease the rate to 3 percent, it could be 
argued that we are likely increasing the 
interest rate under Public Law 480 loans 
in the same amount. We do not have to 
do it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
point out that in attempting to deter- 
mine the mercifulness of the interest 
rate or its cruelty, we also have to take 
into consideration the tenure or the time 
in which the debt must be paid. 

On that subject, on page 321 of the 
testimony, there are two tabulations, one 
for the year 1962 and one for the year 
1963. 

In 1962, the U.S. Government made 
loans of $921 million, payable in 40 years 
ormore. Britain made none. In the 30 
to 40 year range, Britain made none. 

In 1963, we made loans in the amount 
of $998 million, payable in 40 years or 
more. 

The point I want to make is that if 
we make a loan payable in 20 years, the 
interest rate is lower than that which 
we are charging. Think of how much 
lower it is when we have 20 years in 
which to pay the debt. Twenty years at 
3 percent I would say is tremendously 
higher than 40 years at 2 percent. 

I submit that, both on the rate of in- 
terest charged and on the time within 
which the debt has to be paid, the United 
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States has bordered practically in the 
position of being a grantor or donor in 
all of these instances compared to what 
the other nations of the world have done. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I was not quite 
sure of the argument the Senator from 
Ohio made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I just pointed out that 
5 have suggested what Britain is charg- 


Mr. McCARTHY. I said that they are 
redueing their interest. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, but it has not 
extended its time of payment at all. We 
have allowed 40 to 50 years for repay- 
ment, and our interest rate is below that 
of all the other countries in the world, 
practically, unless Britain has come up in 
1965 or 1966. 

I repeat: In 1963 we made $998 million 
in loans, payable in 40 years or more. 
In 1962, $933 million, payable in 40 years 
or more. The interest has been three- 
quarters of 1 percent for the first 10 
years, with full grace on the payment 
of principal, and then 2½ percent for 
the period beyond the 10 years. 

I do not believe that anyone can argue 
that we have not been humane and mer- 
ciful. We have practically given away 
the money, and that is the way these 
recipient nations have construed our 
loans. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that if one pays 2% per- 
cent for 10 years, one pays the same 
amount. The amount paid is the same 
each year, whether 24% percent a year 
for 20 years or 2% percent a year for 30 
years. 

I do not say that we have not been 
humane. I believe that in most in- 
stances we have acted in the name of 
justice rather than in the name of char- 
ity. We have been urging the other 
nations to extend the period, and already 
the British have been extending the pe- 
riod. The Canadians now go to 50 years, 
which is 10 years longer than we go. 

We are arguing in a relative area of 
what one nation does as compared with 
another. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Two and a half per- 
cent a year in 10 years, with the full 
amount payable at the end of 10 years, 
enables the lender at the end of 10 years 
to fix a new rate of interest. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Two and a half per- 
cent in 20 years prevents the lender from 
changing the rate of interest at any time 
until the 20 years has expired. We tie 
ourselves down for 50 years and say that 
it ought to be 2% percent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The interest might 
be higher or lower at the end of the pe- 
riod. In the case of the British and the 
Canadians, the interest rate has been 
going down as they have renewed loans. 
In the case of the United States, they 
have not begun to mature, and the dis- 
position would be for them to go up. I 
do not believe we need to pursue the 
interest rate in Canada. The trend has 
been a proper trend. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. There has been a great 
deal of discussion about what this money 
is used for, and the countries under the 
Alliance for Progress program have been 
mentioned several times. 

As my colleague on the committee, the 
author of this amendment, knows, this 
matter came up under considerable dis- 
cussion in committee. 

I wish to take the Senate to page 496 
of the hearings, at which page appears 
a table which I ask to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Breakdown of total fiscal year 1966 develop- 
ment loan program funds 


Amount | Percent 
(millions) 
Basic education eo $3, 2 ® 
Technical training in industry 
Wel 
Natural resources development- 
land reform 111.4 22 
Commodity imports (nonproject) - 305, 0 362 
89 —— 5 73. 5 15 
Toal os 493.1 100 


1 Less than 1 percent. 

2Includes loans for supervised agricultural credit; 
livestock, agricultural, and mining banks; access roads; 
fertilizer imports; and related activities. 

3 Local currency counterpart also programed in many 
cases for education, agriculture, and other natural re- 
sources development. 

Mr. MORSE. This is headed “Break- 
down of Total Fiscal Year 1966 Develop- 
ment Loan Funds.” That is what we are 
talking about. Basic education, $3,200,- 
000; less than 1 percent. 

The footnote states that local cur- 
rencies from nonproject loans are pro- 
gramed in many cases for education, ag- 
riculture, and natural resource develop- 
ment. 

But the breakdown of proceeds from 
program loans to Chile, recipient of huge 
program loans, shows that about 9 per- 
cent of the 1963 loan went for education, 
5 percent of the 1964 loan, and 16 percent 
of the 1965 loan. I do not have the 
breakdown for the other uses, but I sub- 
mit that this is a very meager allotment 
to education, relative to need. 

Yet, the discussion would lead us to 
believe that a lot of this money is going 
into so-called human welfare causes. 
Well, that is not borne out by the sta- 
tistics in the record itself. 

Technical training in industry and ag- 
riculture none. Natural resources de- 
velopment-land reform which includes 
such public works as farm access roads 
22 percent. General commodity on non- 
project loans —62 percent. Other —15 
percent. 

This money is not going into the so- 
called human resource and natural re- 
source programs that are supposed to 
help increase food supply and provide 
tor the training and education of people. 

Under the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota, it is pro- 
posed to give them 2% - percent money 
for what will amount in many instances 
to capital investments. 

Mr. President, the record does not 
bear out the allegation here that this 
money will go into expenditures for hu- 
man development. To the contrary, I 
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see no reason why large sums of this 
money, for what amounts to public works 
programs, should be made available at 
2% percent, when I have to put up a 
terrific struggle every time I desire pub- 
lic works development in my State—not 
only with high interest rates, but also 
I have to show a cost-benefit ratio. I 
should be required to show it, and to pay 
interest at a fair rate. I am not quar- 
reling about that. 

In closing, I wish to say that I do not 
forget the purpose of this form of gov- 
ernment, as set forth in the Preamble to 
the Constitution: 

We, the People of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America. 


That was meant to promote the wel- 
fare of this country. I am perfectly wil- 
ling to be of help in promoting the wel- 
fare of other countries, when it promotes 
our interest to do so. But not on the 
basis of discrimination against our own 
country in the field of interest rates for 
capital investments, for public works pro- 
grams, and where less than 1 percent 
goes to education. 

No, I am sorry. I love the Senator 
from Minnesota, but I shall leave him 
on this one. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I hope the Senator 
from Oregon is not called upon very soon 
to vote on the question of the interest 
rate for REA loans, which is now 2 per- 
cent, after the fight to raise interest rates 
in this case. 

Mr. MORSE. When a particular pro- 
gram goes through a developing stage 
and I fight for its development, that 
does not mean I shall continue to vote 
for a particular part of it in perpetuity. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I know that. 

Mr. MORSE. I will look at the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On that score, may I 
point out that I have a measure pend- 
ing that would lift the interest rates to 
REA. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Ohio, I believe, would be consistent on 
this matter. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Iyield. 

(At this point Mr. Hart assumed the 
chair as the Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, perhaps it 
would be helpful to the Senate to take an 
actual example of a development loan. 
I do not ask Senators to take a fictitious 
example. I do not ask Senators to take 
one that I have particularly selected. I 
ask Senators to take the example which 
the administration used in presenting 
this program to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

On page 47 of this large brochure, 
which is not available for general dis- 
tribution because it contains certain con- 
fidential or classified information—I 
shall not read any classified informa- 
tion—I shall read from the administra- 
tion presentation: 

For example, AID recently made a $40 
million loan to a private electricity distribu- 
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tion system. The borrower will make repay- 
ments in Brazilian cruzeiros at 5.5 per cent 
interest for 18 years, including a three-year 
grace period. Brazil will repay AID in U.S. 
dollars, with interest at 1 per cent for ten 
years and two per cent for the next thirty 
years. 


I was not quite satisfied with that brief 
information. I inquired the identity of 
the private concern that received the 
loan. This is not a loan of a few Ameri- 
can dollars to a child whose health is 
broken, who is poverty stricken, ill 
clothed and ill housed. 

This is a $40 million loan to Rio Light 
S.A. and Sao Paulo Light S.A. 

What are these two concerns? When 
I inquired, I found that they are sub- 
sidiaries of a Canadian corporation. So 
this lower interest rate was made to a 
Canadian corporation, although in large 
part owned by interests in New York 
City, to expand its electrical plant in Rio 
and São Paulo. I am not saying that 
that is wrong, Mr. President. 

I would that I could join the bleeding 
hearts on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon about this program. My 
heart bleeds, too, for these worthy causes, 
but how come the American taxpayer is 
called upon under presently prevailing 
interest rates to pay the interest cost on 
U.S. bonds at approximately 4.5 percent, 
and then lend it to a Canadian corpora- 
tion to spend in Brazil? 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] talked 
about how hard it was going to be upon 
the countries to repay. Let us examine 
this burden. Let us take this exact case. 
Remember that the money has been 
loaned to this subsidiary of the Canadian 
corporation. How does the administra- 
tion say that this corporation is going to 
repay it? At 5.5 percent interest to the 
Government of Brazil. 

I shall read again: 

AID recently made a $40 million loan to a 
private electricity distribution system. The 
borrower will make repayments in Brazilian 
cruzeiros at 5.5 per cent for 18 years, in- 
cluding a three-year grace period. 


What does this mean? It means for 
3 years this Canadian corporation, or 
the subsidiary of this Canadian corpora- 
tion, will have a grace period on both 
interest and principal. Then, the loan 
will be repayable in 15 years to the 
Brazilian Government, in Brazilian cur- 
rency, whatever inflation has done to 
that meanwhile, at 5% percent. 

How does 5% percent interest compare 
with the rate of interest in Brazil? I 
had the staff of the committee inquire 
about this. The going rate of interest 
in Brazil on first rate commercial bank 
loans is 2 percent per month. We are 
not exactly being hard on this Canadian 
corporation to require them to pay 3 per- 
cent, although the Brazilian Government 
gets repaid, though it did not advance 
the loan in the first place—the principal 
in 15 years after a 3-year grace period 
at 5% percent. 

When does the United States get re- 
payment, using the example the admin- 
istration uses? 

Brazil will repay AID in U.S. dollars with 
interest at 1 per cent for 10 years, and 244 
per cent for the next 30 years. 
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The committee thought it wise to in- 
crease this 2½ percent to 3 percent. 

I thought in case of loans, such as this, 
at least they should pay the going rate 
of the cost of money to the U.S. taxpayer. 
The committee decided upon 3 percent. 
Does the Congress wish to vote on that 
basis to undo what the committee did 
and lower the rate of interest? 

I would like to cite other cases, Mr. 
President. There are many other cases 
here. I became interested in the subject 
and, as the senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] pointed out, although in 
the publie mind these development loans 
have the very worthy purpose of edu- 
cation, health, and welfare, they are 
actually development loans for hard 
purposes, worthy purposes, yes. But 
they are purposes which we have a right 
to consider here on the basis of merit 
and not on an emotional basis. 

I have a whole sheaf of these loans 
that I would like to go through. Here 
is one in Turkey for $2.5 million. The 
loan is made to Goodyear Lastikleritas. 
This is a corporation owned 75 percent 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. I 
do not criticize the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. I am only saying that we 
are lending money from the Treasury of 
the United States, in many instances, to 
corporations that have vast treasuries. 

Why do they not issue their own deben- 
tures and borrow their own money? 
Why should the American taxpayers be 
called upon to subsidize a development 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in Tur- 
key? I am glad to see the development 
in Turkey. Perhaps it is a sound invest- 
ment. Why must we extend such terms 
to it? 

I shall cite some other examples. 

Here is the Valco Aluminum Co. They 
received a loan of $55 million under 
preferential conditions. Who owns that? 
Valco is 100 percent owned by two U.S. 
corporations: Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical 90 percent, and Reynolds 
Metals 10 percent. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Does 
not the last loan which the Senator re- 
ferred to deal with the Volta Dam? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Was it 
not determined, first back in 1958, and 
again in 1961, that that kind of invest- 
ment for the development of that area 
would be very worthy for the people liv- 
ing in Ghana and West Africa? 

I suspect that it was also thought that 
it would be better to have an American 
company that had know-how and expe- 
rience to carry out that kind of work. 

Mr. GORE. Undoubtedly these deter- 
minations have been made. I am not 
now complaining about the rectitude of 
that determination. 

I know that at the time it was under 
consideration the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY] was in another 
capacity, and he, like I, opposed the 
making of that loan. But that is done. 
What I am discussing here is the interest 
rate. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I 
should like to inform the Senator from 
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Tennessee that I am familiar with that 
loan, and that I opposed it. Looking 
back on it now, however, in retrospect, 
I was wrong. I felt then that the rela- 
tionship of the United States to Mr. 
Nkrumah was so difficult that it was not 
a good investment. But I do not think 
that anyone questions the fact that the 
loan was made on the basis of some 
stability in that country, that the people 
of Ghana and the people of West Africa 
would greatly benefit by the construction 
of this dam. That was the basis of it. 
That was the reason the loan was made 
and the guarantees were made by the 
United States. It was an effort to try 
to develop a kind of TVA in that part of 
the world. I think that in retrospect, 
looking back on it now, I was wrong in 
1961 when I opposed it. What has hap- 
pened to Ghana and what has happened 
in that part of the world has indicated 
clearly that the investment was worth- 
while. 

Could I just mention the situation in 
Turkey and 

Mr. GORE. I wish, first, to comment 
on the Senator’s point. I do not wish at 
the moment to discuss the merits or de- 
merits of this project or any other proj- 
ect. What we are discussing here is an 
interest rate structure. What is the 
proper level of interest that should be 
charged on these loans? The Senator 
has said that he opposed this loan when 
it was made. So did I. I think that 
when the ultimate story is written, both 
of us will have been proved to be right. 
However, that is beside the point. The 
question is: Why should the taxpayers of 
the United States be called upon to sub- 
sidize Valco, owned 90 percent by Kaiser 
Aluminum and 10 percent by Reynolds 
Metals? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If the 
Senator will yield, could I answer that 
question for the Senator? 

Mr. GORE. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. It is 
as simple as possible to answer: Because 
they would not do it otherwise. They 
could make investments in a much more 
attractive country. They would not 
make these kinds of investments unless 
the United States came in and helped. 

When we talk about the question of in- 
terest rates, I think that the Senate be- 
gins to sound like “Scrooge.” But we 
make the investment in projects not only 
for others but also for our own future 
interest and security. 

Mr. GORE. Would the Senator make 
the same statement with respect to a 
loan to a Canadian corporation to make 
an investment in Brazil? I just do not 
know how far this bleeding heart will 
go—— 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. It is not 
a question of a bleeding heart. 

Mr. GORE. I will join the Senator in 
low-interest rate loans for education, 
health, welfare, highways, sewage sys- 
tem, water systems, but I do not know 
why we should have to subsidize a 
Canadian corporation or a great Amer- 
ican corporation such as the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Reynolds Metals, or 
Kaiser Aluminum. It seems to me that 
we are mixing impoverished children 
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with giant corporations when they do not 
quite belong in the same bed. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator said that he would be glad to 
help in sewage and water systems 

Mr. GORE. Yes, I would. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Is it not 
possible that in order to put in an ade- 
quate sewage or water supply system, 
we might need electricity? 

Mr. GORE. That is possible. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. But the 
development in São Paulo and the de- 
velopment in 

Mr. GORE. The two are not neces- 
sarily tied together. I would not say yes 
or no to that. 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. But I 
think that the development in São Paulo 
and the development in Rio de Janeiro 
are undoubtedly in connection with try- 
ing to develop the economy of those cities 
and construct adequate electrical plants 
so that the city, the community, and the 
surrounding area can build up so that 
part of the country, which is part of 
the undeveloped world, will expand. I 
think that is what we are interested in. 
That is, I think, a clear and simple an- 
swer to these problems, 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator might 
find it very interesting to inquire a little 
further as to what the dividends have 
been from the Brazilian subsidiary of the 
Canadian corporation. Some of the 
Senator's constituents in New York State 
have reaped a rich reward from their in- 
vestments. I do not criticize them at all, 
but I doubt that the American taxpayer 
should not be called upon to subsidize 
further investments from which they are 
enriched. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield at that 
point? 

Mr. GORE. Not just now. I want to 
make a point, Mr. President. 

The foreign aid program has, in large 
measure, come to be a subsidy for Amer- 
ican business and American exporters, 
just as Public Law 480, and the Food for 
Peace program, is primarily to subsidize 
American agricultural exports. 

I have instincts which I believe to be 
charitable. The committee studied the 
problem and found that many of the de- 
velopment loans were being made to sub- 
sidiaries of American corporations and 
other corporations, such as Canadian 
corporations, at unreasonably low inter- 
est rates, in view of our domestic situ- 
ation, I wish that we could separate the 
two—the profit motive from the eleemos- 
ynary motive, the selfish motive from the 
charitable motive. 

I will go with my friend from New 
York down the bloody path, as far as he 
will go, for crippled children, the im- 
poverished, the diseased, and the ill 
educated. I will join the senior Senator 
from Wyoming in importuning the Sen- 
ate from spending its time with minutia. 
But $40 million is hardly minutia. 

Another angle to which we should give 
thought is the effect upon the American 
economy. I read a headline this morn- 
ing that there was a right sharp increase 
in the cost of living. Senators make dec- 
larations that 80 percent of this money 
is spent in the United States. Is that all 
to the good? Does that establish our 
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charitable purpose beyond question or 
does it show the slip of exports a bit? Let 
us examine that. In the first instance, 
the money is borrowed in the United 
States, further tightening money and 
further pushing interest rates up. It is 
borrowed in competition with seekers of 
credit for other purposes, some worthy. 
When we spend these large sums in our 
economy, it further places inflationary. 
pressures upon goods and commodities. 

I am not saying this by way of opposi- 
tion to the program. I said only yester- 
day that I expected to support it. But 
it seems to me that that Members of the 
Senate need to consider this program on 
the basis of facts rather than on the 
basis of emotion and catch phrases. 

We are talking about an interest rate 
for development loans. What should that 
interest be? Should we relate it to the 
cost of money to the Treasury of the 
United States? That cost of money has 
undergone a drastic increase. I expressed 
my views yesterday in opposition to the 
policies that have permitted and brought 
this about. But, be that as it may, the 
Government of the United States is 
forced to pay around 4.5 percent now for 
long-term money. 

The committee has recommended that 
it be loaned for a grace period of 10 
years at 1 percent, and thereafter at 3 
percent. This still leaves the American 
taxpayer subsidizing a loan according to 
the current rate of approximately 1.5 
percent. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. In just one moment I will, 
For instance, I read another: A loan of 
$5 million to the Bank of Environmental 
Development on the Ivory Coast. Who 
owns that? One of these poor impover- 
ished institutions? No, the Chase Inter- 
national Investment Corp., and Lazard 
Freres. 

Now, Mr. President, why must the 
taxpayer be called upon to subsidize 
an investment in a branch for the Chase 
Bank? This is not one for our impover- 
ished children. 

I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I go 
back again to the speech made by 
George Woods, which I placed in the 
Recorp yesterday. I commend it to the 
Senator. Mr. Woods is President of the 
World Bank Group. 

A central fact of life in the less devel- 
oped countries is the existence of in- 
creasing debt burden and debt service 
burden. The total external debt of the 
developing countries increased from $10 
billion at the end of 1955, 7 percent of 
their total gross national product, to 
over $30 billion at the end of 1964, 15 
percent of their gross national product. 
The annual debt service charges have 
risen from less than $1 billion in 1955 
to $4 billion in 1964. 

Mr. George Woods recently stated 
that: 

These levels of debt service are dangerous- 
ly high. They mean that a good part of the 
countries’ foreign exchange resources must 
be devoted to servicing previous obligations 
rather than to new »roductive development. 


I think, finally, I come back to the 
fact that if we are to have an aid pro- 
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gram, we should have an aid program 
which will be effective, which can help 
these countries develop their economy. 

In the Ivory Coast and some of the 
other countries they do not have large 
industrial complexes to perform the 
necessary functions, so they have to go 
to Canada, the United States, or Great 
Britain. I think it would be better if 
they could go on their own. 

I do not think any company should 
make exorbitant profits from the tax- 
payers of this country, but until these 
countries develop their own resources, 
until their people are able to get on their 
own feet, we in the Western world should 
provide this help. 

It may not be direct, but the table the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] put 
in the Recorp indicates that, although 
funds are used for industrial purposes, 
the counterpart funds that are thereby 
made available are used for educational 
purposes, for agricultural purposes, for 
the construction of roads. So the coun- 
try gets the double use of these funds, 
instead of only the initial use of them. 

A number of statements have been 
made about the foreign aid program. If 
this is not the best program, as has been 
suggested by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] and other senators, then I 
think we should go into it, but we can- 
not stand still for the next 2 or 3 year 
until the time when recommendation: 
can be made. 

And may I say to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], who has had 
much experience in his field, that the 
program is not without fault, but I think 
the Senator has visited places where it 
has been said that this is an attempt to 
subsidize our own farmers. I think the 
food-for-peace program is one which has 
resulted in helping tens of thousands of 
children. They have been able to build 
schools. They have been able to buy 
books that the children can read now. 
So it has been a worthwhile program. 

I would be willing to support the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], and other Senators 
who have made suggestions to improve 
the program which would make it a sat- 
isfactory program and would be pro- 
tective of the American taxpeyer and 
the U.S. Government; but until that 
study is made, until there is an op- 
portunity, in every way available, to look 
into the matter, I shall vote in support of 
the program. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I agree al- 
most 100 percent with what the Senator 
from New York has just said. I do not 
have to keep reminding Senators that I 
have supported the foreign aid program. 
I expect to do so again. But I am not 
terribly impressed with the extent of the 
sentiment that has prevailed in the Sen- 
ate over the development loan funds, I 
think the interest rates, if we are to make 
loans, must be related to the cost of 
money. We cannot relate it to the in- 
terest rates prevailing in other countries. 
The going rate for a commercial loan in 
Brazil is 2 percent a month. 

One of the conditions of the Alliance 
for Progress is economic, monetary, 
fiscal, and social reforms. I supported 
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the program. I expect to continue to 
support it. 

I would like to see a reduction in the 
interest rates in those countries so that 
companies could build capital reserves 
and the sooner operate upon their own 
resources. 

Iam willing to support the development 
loan fund, but I think loans should be 
made at interest rates that are related 
to our own cost of money. 

I do not like to advocate high interest 
rates. I regret our own high interest 
rates. I shall have something to say 
about it later. I expressed myself rather 
vigorously yesterday. However, it is 
nearly 6 o’clock, and I understand the 
chairman of the committee wishes to 
postpone further consideration of this 
matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would appreciate 
that very much, because, obviously, we 
cannot vote tonight. If the Senator will 
allow the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy] to withdraw his amendment, 
so that we can proceed to two or three 
other matters, I would appreciate it. We 
have not accomplished much today. We 
have had only one vote. We can pro- 
ceed to two or three other matters with- 
out disposing of the McCarthy amend- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
view of absence of Senators who would 
vote in opposition, which I consider an 
admission of weakness, I believe a re- 
quest was made by the Senator from 
Oregon that further debate on this 
amendment be withheld until Monday. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. For a question. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely wish to state 
why I made the request. I deeply appre- 
ciate the cooperation that I would expect 
from my friend from Minnesota. He 
knows I would be a pretty poor private in 
the parliamentary ranks if I did not try 
to help the other privates who have gone 
and will not be back until Monday. I 
would not want them to miss a rollcall 
on an issue so close to their feelings on 
this matter. That was the reason for my 
request. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me point out 
that only 3 percent of the loans that 
have been made have benefited U.S. sub- 
sidiaries; but we can discuss this in 
greater detail when we resume Monday. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire that the amendment be 
printed? ; 

The Senator from Minnesota with- 
draws his amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the Senator has the right to withdraw 
his amendment, but can the amendment 
be withdrawn so we can adjourn until 
Monday? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator’s col- 
league [Mr. MILLER] has an amendment, 
and there are several others, on which 
we can act. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I did not 
catch the significance of the request. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator's col- 
league is part of the significance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 655, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
the reading of the amendment (No. 655), 
which is as follows: 

On page 20, after line 3, insert the follow- 
ing: 

(f) Section 620 is amended by adding the 
following new subsection: 

“(o) In the case of the government of any 
nation which is more than one year in ar- 
rears in its payment of any assessment by 
the United Nations for regular budget or for 
peace and security operations, assistance un- 
der the provisions of this Act may neverthe- 
less be furnished upon a determination by 
the President that the particular assistance 
to be furnished is in the national interest of 
the United States and transmittal by him of 
a report to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives setting forth the assurance given by 
the government concerned of paying (inde- 
pendently of such assistance) all of its ar- 
rearages and placing its payments of such 
assessments on a current basis, or an explana- 
tion of the unusual and exceptional circum- 
stances which render it economically in- 
capable of giving such assurance.” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, Ameri- 
cans have always been a generous peo- 
ple. This basic characteristic has been 
demonstrated in the massive support of 
charities and nonprofit foundations and 
similar institutions. Long before the 
Marshall plan, millions of our citizens 
were helping less fortunate people in 
other lands through lend-lease and for- 
eign missionary activities. Foreign aid, 
financed by the taxpayers of our country, 
is a natural development in keeping with 
our national character. Since 1945, the 
United States has spent more than $116 
billion in foreign aid in efforts to help the 
people of other nations. 

This is not to say that a certain 
amount of self-interest has not been 
present in our foreign aid programs. 
With only a limited amount of national 
resources available, foreign aid must be 
limited—although I would venture to say 
that many taxpayers of this country are 
convinced that our policies dictate and 
draw on what appears to be unlimited 
foreign aid funds. Our limited resources 
compel priorities, and it would be self- 
defeating if priorities were not measured 
according to factors other than need. 
Limitations on resources for foreign aid 
require a choice of countries to which 
aid is to be extended; and, as between 
those countries to which aid can be ex- 
tended, a choice often must be made re- 
garding relative amounts and types of 
aid. Assuming an equal need as between 
India and Red China, it would be unrea- 
sonable to ask the taxpayers of this coun- 
try to pay for foreign aid to Red China, 
whose national policy is hostile to ours, 
instead of to India, whose national pol- 
icy is genuinely neutral and, in many re- 
spects, consistent with ours. 
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The United States is not self-sufficient. 
This being so, if there is competition 
with the Soviet Union, for example, in 
winning the good will and trade of a 
country from which certain strategic 
materials are required, it would be ex- 
pected that the United States, as a mat- 
ter of self-interest, would seek to com- 
pete. 

In the last few years, we have evolved 
an increasingly stronger policy of requir- 
ing self-help and internal reform on the 
part of those nations receiving assistance 
from our taxpayers. This has made its 
most dramatic appearance in the pro- 
gram and administration of the Alliance 
for Progress, although there are indica- 
tions that even this may be faltering be- 
cause of a lack of consistency. It is gen- 
erally recognized that with the popula- 
tion explosion, our foreign aid can at best 
prove to be only a stopgap between the 
present and the future, when the devel- 
oping nations must be able to provide 
most if not all of their own require- 
ments. 

Additionally, the passage of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 emphasized the 
need of not only the United States but 
of the nations of the world to increase 
foreign trade. Developing nations can- 
not become good customers for United 
States exports unless their economies are 
greatly improved. And so our long-term 
foreign aid objectives include improved 
export trade with these countries which 
are now receiving our assistance. 

It was found during the earlier years 
of our foreign aid programs that grant 
aid was not bringing about the necessary 
initiative, reform, and self-pride desired 
on the part of the recipient nations. Ac- 
cordingly, the emphasis in our foreign 
aid programs has moved from grant-aid 
to long-term development loan assist- 
ance. This has not only had greater ac- 
ceptance on the part of the people who 
are paying the bill—the American tax- 
payers—but it has resulted in improved 
administration of the assistance on the 
part of the recipient governments. 

In my opinion, there is still a funda- 
mental defect in our foreign aid policy. 
It has to do with the United Nations. 
Our national policy has long been to sup- 
port the United Nations and, particularly 
the charter and its principles. Unfortu- 
nately, the United Nations is in serious 
danger of bankruptcy. Its financial 
condition is so severely strained that it 
can scarcely pay for the relatively mod- 
est cost of a peacekeeping force on 
Cyprus. 

The reason for this deplorable situa- 
tion is that a majority of the members of 
the United Nations are delinquent in 
paying their dues and assessments. As 
of February 8 of this year, delinquencies 
totaled close to $155 million—$29.4 mil- 
lion in the regular account, $43.6 million 
in the emergency force account, and $81.6 
million in the Congo force account. As 
of that date, 109 members of the 116- 
member world organization were delin- 
quent, in one form or another. And 
there is an increasing number of these 
nations which are more than 2 years in 
arrears and which are, therefore, subject 
to the loss of voting rights under article 
19 of the charter—31 countries in all. Of 
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the 31, 20 received aid from us during 
fiscal year 1965. 

During fiscal year 1965, 93 members of 
the United Nations received foreign aid 
from the United States—and 89 of these 
were behind in payments as of February 
8, 1966. 

The focus of my amendment is the 46 
countries which received more than $1.7 
billion in foreign aid from the United 
States in fiscal year 1965. This amend- 
ment calls for cutting off U.S. aid to na- 
tions over 1 year in arrears in their 
assessments to the United Nations. 
These 46 owe close to $43 million in back 
assessments with $40.3 million due from 
1964 and prior years. 

If, indeed, we are as strongly in support 
of the United Nations as we say we are, 
it would seem consistent to tie in a re- 
quirement to our foreign aid programs 
that recipient nations keep current in 
their payment of dues and assessments to 
the United Nations. The scale of dues 
and assessments has been set by a U.N. 
committee on the basis of relative ability 
to pay; and so there is little room for 
complaint on the part of the delinquents 
that their dues and assessments have 
been unfairly determined. Such a re- 
quirement as I haye advocated could be 
coupled with a provision giving the Presi- 
dent discretion to waive the requirement 
in those limited cases where special cir- 
cumstances warrant it. As matters now 
stand, those nations receiving our foreign 
aid and paying their dues and assess- 
ments are treated the same as those who 
are delinquent. 

Added to the $155 million in delinquent 
assessments should be nearly $40 million 
owed on a headquarters loan, an esti- 
mated $1.3 million owed on the old 
League of Nations Building in Geneva, 
and an estimated $140 million owed on 
bonds, This amounts to more than $336 
million—a condition which amply dem- 
onstrates that the United Nations is in 
danger of being emasculated by the very 
nations which are insisting on the “one 
nation, one vote“ principle. 

These nations, which are so insistent 
that their vote should weigh as heavily 
as that of the larger nations, are giving 
only lipservice to the United Nations 
concept. 

It would seem to me that these nations 
should face up to the realities of the 
financial situation and that they do not 
deserve to receive our aid and do not have 
the right to vote, if they fail to pay their 
jusi and fair share of the costs of opera- 
tions. 

There is much being said, in the news- 
papers, of the new “hard look” being 
taken by the United States at the financ- 
ing of the United Nations. 

It is reported that the United States is 
considering withholding certain financial 
support if the derelict nations do not pay 
their share. 

The latest on this was in the form of 
a speech in Atlanta on April 2 by Joseph 
J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organizations. 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Sisco 
quoted a memorandum sent to the Secre- 
tary of State on March 15 by President 
Johnson. In this memorandum, Mr. 
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Johnson declared that “if we are to be a 
constructive influence in helping to 
strengthen the international agencies so 
that they can meet essential new needs, 
we must apply to them the same rigorous 
standards of program performance and 
budget review that we do to our own 
Federal programs,” 

Mr. Sisco also declared that we are 
convinced that more of the needs can be 
met by assuring that the United Nations 
and its family of agencies are operating 
at maximum efficiency, that sound and 
systematic budgetary procedures are fol- 
lowed.” 

This all sounds nice. It looks well 
when the United States warns that it 
will take a “hard look“ at the financing 
if nations do not pay up. 

Yet I would suggest that this is a repeat 
of an old record—a record of the United 
States alternating between a hard and 
a soft line, between firmness and giving 
in, between threats and pulling back. If 
one is to examine this record in detail, 
it is likely that the administration will 
not apply hard action to its tough words. 
Therefore, it is up to the Congress to 
assert itself and in doing so, save the 
United Nations from itself. 

The history of the hard and soft lines 
only serves to confuse the member na- 
tions, and, because of this, only creates 
in their minds a conviction that the 
United States will not follow through; 
that they do not have to pay their fair 
share of the assessments. 

Let us look at that record of state- 
ments by the United States. 

On March 31, 1964, Charles W. Yost, 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the U.N., 
said: 

Of course, if they (the Soviet Union) are 
more than two years behind in their pay- 
ments to the United Nations when the next 
Assembly opens, they will automatically lose 
their vote under Article 19. That is not 
something that the United States or the 
United Nations itself decides. It is up to 
the Soviet Union. 


Secretary Rusk, in a letter dated Au- 
gust 17, 1964, to the chairman of this 
committee said: 


Reference is made to your request for a 
report regarding Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 93 with respect to the enforcement of 
the provisions of Article 19 of the United 
Nations Charter .. The United States sup- 
ports the vigorous and impartial application 
of Article 19 . I I consider it useful for the 
Congress now to take the additional step pro- 
posed in the concurrent resolution.. The 
resolution would serve as a clear indication 
of the united support of the Congress and 
the American people for the vigorous and im- 
partial application of the Charter, and would 
demonstrate our determination that the ob- 
ligations of the Charter shall be given effect. 


A US. Government memorandum, 
dated October 8, 1964, and delivered to 
Secretary General U Thant for circula- 
tion in the General Assembly said: 

The consequences of not applying Article 
19 would thus be far worse than any con- 
jectured consequences of applying it 
Could the United States agree that Article 
19, despite its plain terms, should not be 
applied against a great power in support of 
General Assembly assessments, simply be- 
cause it is a great power? The United States 
does not see how, without violating the 
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Charter, anyone could or should agree to any 
of these propositions. 


On January 26, 1965, the late Adlai 
Stevenson, our U.N. Ambassador, de- 
clared: 


We cannot have two rules for paying as- 
sessments for the expenses of the organiza- 
tion—one rule for most of the members, and 
another for a few. If the Assembly should 
ignore the Charter with respect to some of 
its members, it will be in no position to en- 
force the Charter impartially as to the others, 
with all the consequences which will follow 
with respect to the mandatory or voluntary 
character of assessments, 


Those are examples of the hard line— 
a hard line which should have been fol- 
lowed and adhered to. 

Let us look further at the record: 

On February 10, 1965, Ambassador 
Stevenson said: 


The United States has not been inflexible. 
While we believe the constitutional integrity 
of the Charter must be preserved, and with 
it the principle of the General Assembly's 
power to tax and its residual authority to 
recommend peace-keeping operations where 
the Security Council is paralyzed by a veto, 
we have not insisted that the delinquents 
adopt our legal interpretation. We have not 
insisted that they pay up; we have long since 
agreed to a “voluntary contribution” suffi- 
cient to satisfy Article 19, without prejudice 
to anyone's legal position. We have indeed 
suggested that we too would make a yolun- 
tary contribution to help the organization 
restore its financial stability. 


On March 12, 1965, Ambassador Ste- 
venson said: 

It was not the U.S. which decided that 
there should be no confrontation—no show- 
down—on Article 19. It was the Assembly 
which decided that there should be no vot- 
ing and that it should transact only such 
business as could be transacted without ob- 
jection, while negotiations proceeded in 
search of a solution. 


At this point, this was the tip-off that 
the United States was ready to back 
down, despite its tough words, its belief 
in the charter of the United Nations. 

On April 22, 1965, Ambassador Yost 
said: 

Let me be clear on this point. We would 
prefer to have full collective financial re- 
sponsibility applied to all member states and 
we believe the principle of full collective fi- 
nancial responsibility should continue to be 
the presumptive one for United Nations 
peacekeeping operations. But if others feel 
@ modification of this sort is necessary for 
the preservation of the basic principle of col- 
lective financial responsibility for United Na- 
tions peacekeeping, we would be willing to 
consider it, 


On April 29, 1965, Ambassador Yost 
said: 

I would therefore venture to suggest that 
far from adding further paragraphs on Ar- 
ticle 19 to the draft resolution before us, the 
best course would be to delete the reference 
to Article 19 in operative paragraph 1 of the 
draft resolution. 


On July 16, 1965, Ambassador Francis 
T. P. Plimpton, Deputy U.S. Represent- 
ative to the United Nations, remarked: 

The deadlock must be broken and it can 
be broken. It must be broken by a com- 
promise, for the UN is too important for the 
peace and the future of the world to be 
shackled by insolvency and dissension, 
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On July 17, 1965, President Johnson 
said: 


Well, that is a matter (financial condition 
of UN) that deeply concerns us. We don’t 
want to see the UN wrecked on account of a 
dollar. At the same time, we recognize the 
responsibilities of the member nations and 
there are differences of opinion there. . we 
have great hopes for the UN and we think it 
would be tragic if because of a relatively 
minor amount of money compared to the 
total budgets of the various nations, the UN 
should become less effective because of that. 


On July 28, 1965, Ambassador Arthur J. 
Goldberg said: 

I cannot give you any formulae as to how 
this crisis can be resolved. I can only tell 
you that I regard this to be my first respon- 
sibility as United States Representative here. 


This brings us up to the crucial vote 
last fall on abiding by article 19. On 
August 16, 1965, Ambassador Goldberg 
said: 


I do not intend to review here in detail the 
position which the United States has taken 
with respect to Articles 17 and 19 of the 
Charter. As the members of this committee 
are well aware, we believe in the soundness of 
the following straightforward principles: 
first, that the concept of collective financial 
responsibility adopted by the United Nations 
in 1945 is a sound principle and a landmark 
in the practice of international organiza- 
tions; second, that Article 17 of the Charter 
of the United Nations is impeccably clear on 
the right of the General Assembly to assess 
and apportion among its members the “ex- 
penses of the Organization”; third, that the 
costs of peacekeeping operations, once they 
are assessed and apportioned by the General 
Assembly, are expenses of the Organization 
within the meaning of Article 17—a proposi- 
tion confirmed by the International Court of 
Justice and accepted by the General Assembly 
by an overwhelming vote; fourth, that Arti- 
cle 19 is clear beyond question about the 
sanction to be applied in the case of two-year 
delinquents. 

Our views on these matters have not repre- 
sented a bargaining position, nor have they 
changed. They have not been based on nar- 
row national interest, but on the clear 
language of the Charter and what seemed to 
us to be the clear interests of the Organiza- 
tion... 
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We regret exceedingly that the intransi- 
gence of a few of the Member States, and their 
unwillingness to abide by the rule of law, has 
led the Organization into this state of affairs. 


This was the prelude to our capitula- 
tion. For Mr. Goldberg then said: 

Therefore, without prejudice to the position 
that Article 19 is applicable, the United States 
recognizes, as it simply must, that the Gen- 
eral Assembly is not prepared to apply Arti- 
cle 19 in the present situation and that the 
consensus of the membership is that the 
Assembly should proceed normally. We will 
not seek to frustrate that consensus, since it 
is not in the world interest to have the work 
of the General Assembly immobilized in these 
troubled days. 


So with these remarks, the tough policy 
went out the door. 

And what do we have now? A world 
organization with a great potential for 
bringing peace to the world, but one 
which, because of the intransigence of 
France and the Soviet Union refuses to 
act on the problem of aggression in 
South Vietnam and is in such critical 
financial condition that it could not set 
up a peacekeeping force there if it was 
so inclined. 

This is why the Congress of the United 
States should take action which will— 
within its capability—encourage the de- 
linquent nations of the U.N. to fulfill 
their responsibilities to keep their pay- 
ments current. Our foreign aid program 
offers such an opportunity. Under this 
program, we seek to assist other na- 
tions to engage in many self-help ac- 
tivities, including land reform and tax 
reform. There is no reason why we 
should not seek to encourage these na- 
tions to participate in international or- 
ganizations designed to help the world 
become more peaceful—because unless 
the world is at peace, these nations will 
never be able to realize their potentials. 
There is no reason why our foreign aid 
program should not be so administered 
as to point these nations in the direction 
of supporting such international or- 
ganizations. And so, I believe, my 
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amendment is quite proper under the 
circumstances. 

My amendment would permit exten- 
sion of foreign aid to those nations 
which are more than 1 year behind in 
the payment of their dues and assess- 
ments to the United Nations. However, 
such action would require a determina- 
tion by the President that it is in the 
national interest of the United States to 
extend the particular assistance in- 
volved; and he would have to transmit a 
report to the two committees of the Con- 
gress having jurisdiction over foreign 
relations setting forth the assurance 
given by the government concerned of 
paying—independently of such foreign 
aid—all of its arrearages or an explana- 
tion of the exceptional circumstances 
which render it incapable of giving such 
assurance. I might point out that these 
circumstances would have to be very ex- 
ceptional, because the scale of assess- 
ments and dues has been established by 
a committee of the U.N. on the basis of 
each nation’s ability; and they therefore 
reflect the economic problems facing 
such nations. 

These 46 nations owed close to 43 mil- 
lion, according to the most recent report 
of the Comptroller of the United Nations, 
and if this amount were paid, it would 
go a long way to helping restore the 
financial security of the U.N. 

In conclusion, I believe that the least 
we ought to do for the people who are 
paying the bill for this program through 
their taxes is to provide them with as- 
surance that foreign aid going to these 
46 nations has been determined by the 
President to be in our national interest; 
and that they, the taxpayers, should re- 
ceive assurances that each country will 
pay up its delinquencies or have a satis- 
factory explanation of its failure to do 
so. 
I ask unanimous consent that four 
tables be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.N. 
Total adh vets. any U.S, aid, | Total U.S. 
Country U.N, calendar | fiscal year aid Country 
arrearages yont oe 1965 
and pr 
Millions Millions 
$74, 747 $33. 5 $308. 8 
873, 623 14.3 722.8 
93. 980 15.9 430. 3 
662, 761 280. 3 2. 819. 1 
84, 280 1.1 7.1 
8. 845 ae 2.8 
20, 311 21 4.1 
353, 845 143.0 1,129.9 
10, 733, 146 174. 2 804. 5 
67, 924 44.4 722,1 
25, 765 15.6 136, 8 
7, 903 11 8.7 
116, 684 90.8 205. 7 
36, 333 33.0 247.9 
22, 018 19.6 99.9 
17, 031, 152 19,2 9, 428. 5 
49, 727 14.2 204.3 
23, 879 21.7 69.1 
93, 986 2.3 102.9 
21, 899 4.6 73.3 
184, 179 9.6 112. 8 
39, 830 44.9 509.0 
31, 953 8 88. 3 
24, 250 2.5 16.1 


V. N 
Total „ U.S. ald, | Total U.S 
U. N. calen fiscal year 
arrearages | year 1964 1965 
and prior 

Millions Millions 
393, 330 | $1,354, 965 $200.9 $1, 121.7 
7, 391 5, 496 12.1 85.9 
85, 345 48, 754 23.9 110.8 
45, 989 44, 004 20. 6 155.7 
129, 853 87,355 11.0 90.5 
162, 826 158, 564 45.0 627.0 
562 | 4,082. 873 6.8 550, 9 
201, 673 201, 673 5. 7 514.0 
18, 175 16, 280 2 1.5 
138, 126 134, 811 4.2 138. 8 
117, 263 79, 699 1,6 19.1 
25, 062 23, 167 7.8 47,5 
009,932 | 1,975, 356 109.0 1. 931. 2 
200, 905 143, 625 7.6 89.0 
115, 448 68, 433 1.2 83.1 
87, 924 36, 029 1. 4 9.9 
18,175 16, 280 2.5 17.4 
586, 295 374, 313 152.9 000. 0 
4% „„ aa 
164, 743 127, 130 4.8 39.4 
333, 333, 269 102.1 687. 6 
42, 921, 628 | 40, 290, 012 1,722.0 800, 4 
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United Nations regular budget (as of Feb. 8, 1966), uncollected dues 


Calendar years Calendar years 
Country = e Country —A ³ͤAA ³ 2 
1963 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 

Bolivia. $22,711 $33, 879 $56, 590 32, 934 $35, 718 $73, 537 
Brazil. 248, 031 $47,918 | 1, 095, 949 41,100 35,600 86, 825 
Burundi.. 32,906 35,718 103, 724 57, 632 53, 529 111, 161 
Chad... 3, 980 35, 718 39, 698 8,233 44, 647 52, 880 
TT.... ᷣͤ ̃ͤ——:. . 67, 924 205, 234 278, 158 5, 429 201, 078 206, 507 
Dominican Republic. 40, 441 34, 944 79, 696 25, 753 35, 718 61, 471 
EN A ETRE RES SG (LS Fo STS 28, 550 44, 386 72, 936 85, 653 84, 335 186, 399 
Haiti... 31,770 34, 554 74, 432 32, 934 35, 718 79, 416 
Iraq 72, 344 69, 633 141, 977 

Nicaragua. 11, 221 35, 563 46, 784 749,612 | 1,903,959 | 2,843,140 


Source: U.N. Secretariat reports; State Department. 
United Nations Congo account! (as of Feb. 8, 1966), uncollected dues 


[Calendar years] 
Total 1964 1963 
$5,344 | $37, 604 FFF ETA PEIE Hees eer 
4.520 3.340 80, 589 
34, 833 3,349 6, 589 
414, 730 3,349 | 6, 589 
10, 471 $, 372 16, 474 
191,369 | 421,726 
6, 589 13, 396 26, 358 
9, 832 3, 349 6, 589 
224, 847 5,860 11,532 
548, 856 5, 989, 519 4. 180 8, 238 
i 3,915 3, 349 6, 589 
72,002 | 141, 674 
„ 
public. 4,186 8, 238 7,958 9, 905 24, 216 54, 503 4, 186 8. 238 
Ecuador . W Ne —— . 4,120 3, 349 6, 589 
El Salvador 3. 349 6, 589 888 16, 296 3,349 6, 589 
France 888. 069 1, 957,068 4, 746, 01 6, 339, 772 3, 099, 652 17, 031, 152 
Guatemala 4, 186 8, 238 A 9,905 7, 922 38, 209 20, 931 27, 456 
Guinea 3,349 6, 589 3,349 6, 589 
Haiti... 3,349 6, 589 9, 209 18, 121 
ae as | abe 2 5 
Kal 380 8.855 1, 910, 981 |3, 953, 108 |7, 786, 094 | 10, 132, 859 |5, 559, 801 20 
— . „ 5 1 891 
61,956 | 121, 906 
1 No assessments since 1964. Source: U.N. Secretariat reports; State Department, 


United Nations Emergency Force (as of Feb, 8, 1966), uncollected dues 
(Calendar years} 


Country 1963 1962 


Total, 
all years 1957 


(as of 
Feb. 8, 1966) 


$4, 333 $3821] $007]. eRe | go] a (MO 
87, 518 56, 974 
2.250 
704 2 256 
ser cc ee 
8, 394 2.250 
141, 788 14, 667 
4, 944, 929 257, 793 
10, 279 , EA E pt PoE erence 
2, 804 
324 


— 


nes. 
8 

* 

* 

— 


617 r 

413 2 821 

836 2 256 

087 2, 256 

617 Sp POO oii heaven] 
262 5, 077 

725 2, 256 

213 2.821 

137 41, 744 
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Mr. IMILLER. The first is a table 
showing the 46 countries which would be 
affected by my amendment. It details 
total United Nations arrearages, the ar- 
rearages for 1964 and prior years, the 
total foreign aid they received from the 
United States in fiscal year 1965 and the 
total U.S. foreign aid since inception. 

The second table is a breakdown by 
country and year of the uncollected dues 
for the regular budget of the United Na- 
tions. The third shows the same infor- 
mation for the Congo account and the 
fourth, for the Emergency Force ac- 
count. 

For the Record, I would like to sum- 
marize the data: 

First. Under the regular budget ac- 
count, 18 nations have not paid 1964 
dues totaling $749,612; 7 have not paid 
1963 dues totaling $89,569. 

Second. Under the Congo account, 44 
nations have not paid 1964 assessments 
totaling $1,910,981, 40 have not paid 
1963 assessments totaling $3,953,108, 33 
have not paid 1962 assessments totaling 
$7,786,094, 23 have not paid 1961 assess- 
ments totaling $10,132,859, and 20 have 
not paid 1960 assessments totaling 
$5,559,891. 

Third. Under the Emergency Force ac- 
count, 40 have not paid 1964 assessments 
totaling $1,028,399, 36 have not paid 1963 
assessments totaling $635,449, 32 have 
not paid 1962 assessments totaling 
$337,223, 26 have not paid 1961 assess- 
ments totaling $1,367,895, 22 have not 
paid 1960 assessments totaling $1,530,872, 
18 have not paid 1959 assessments total- 
ing $1,556,939, 16 have not paid 1958 
assessments totaling $2,572,387, and 11 
have not paid 1957 assessments totaling 
$950,221. 

In summary, Mr. President, the 
amendment is very brief. It applies, in 
the present state of affairs, to some 46 
nations. In the case of those nations, 
it would require merely a determination 
by the President that the foreign aid is 
in the national interest, and a report, to 
the two committees of Congress having 
jurisdiction over foreign relations, of the 
assurances that those nations have given 
of placing their payments on a current 
basis, or an explanation of the excep- 
tional or unusual circumstances which 
render them incapable of doing so. 

I think it is a helpful amendment. I 
believe it is germane and relevant, and 
I hope that the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee will 
give it his best consideration 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have always opposed this kind of amend- 
ment in the past because it seeks to 
achieve an ulterior purpose by utilizing 
the aid program. 

The Senator discussed his amendment 
with me, and made a very good case rela- 
tive to the unusual increase in the num- 
ber of delinquents in the United Nations. 
According to the information he gave 
me, 20 of the 31 delinquent countries re- 
ceive aid. 

I cannot assure the Senator that I can 
hold his proposal in conference, but I 
think it is of sufficient importance that 
it is worthwhile taking it to conference. 

I am very disturbed that so many of 
these countries, which obviously are 
friends of ours, and are receiving aid, 
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are unwilling to pay, not special assess- 
ments, but the regular assessments of 
United Nations dues. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion of considerable conse- 
quence with regard to such special as- 
sessments as those growing out of the 
Congo; but there certainly is not any 
dispute as to the regular dues owed to 
the United Nations. I cannot under- 
stand why some of the peoples who have 
benefited to such great extent under the 
aid program are unwilling to pay the 
ordinary dues they owe the United 
Nations. 

I am willing to take the proposal to 
conference for whatever it is worth, al- 
though to do so will violate my usual 
rule in this regard. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I want 
the Recorp to show I am opposed to this 
amendment. The amendment actually 
makes the foreign aid program a collec- 
tion agency for the United Nations, and 
I think it is bad. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa (putting 
the question). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 675 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 675, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 10, strike out lines 11 through 17, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) Strike out in the first sentence the 
words beginning with ‘1963, 1965, and 1966,’ 
through the words ‘year 1966’ and substitute 
‘1967 and 1968, not to exceed $543,000,000 
which sums are authorized to remain avail- 
able until expended and, except for not to ex- 
ceed 687. 700, 000“.“ 

On page 10, strike out lines 19 through 21, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) In the final sentence, strike out ‘June 
30, 1965 and June 30, 1966,’ and substitute 
‘June 30, 1967, and June 30, 1968,’.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I know 
that many Senators are eager to leave 
town, and some have reservations, so I 
shall not be very long. 

I think my amendment can be very 
easily understood, as it goes only to the 
Alliance for Progress programs of devel- 
opment assistance. It would provide a 
2-year authorization for the program for 
Alliance for Progress nations, at the same 
level of authorization for funds as re- 
ported by the committee for a 1-year au- 
thorization. It would make no other 
changes. 

As Senators know, the original author- 
ization made by Congress for develop- 
ment loans ran from 5 years from 1961, 
and in 1962, a 4-year program was fixed 
for specific Alliance programs. That au- 
thorization expires this year, and my 
amendment would limit the new author- 
ity to 2 years for the programs of the 
Alliance for Progress under this act. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
reported a bill containing an authoriza- 
tion for 1 year. Two days ago the Sen- 
ate rejected amendments, one offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGer] and one offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
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LavuscHe], providing for a 2-year au- 
thorization. The one offered by the 
Senator from Wyoming applied to all 
countries; the one offered by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio applied to specific coun- 
tries and specific programs. 

I believe that even if we accept the as- 
sumption which prevailed against a gen- 
eral authorization of 2 years, it does 
not apply in this particular case and to 
the program of the Alliance for Progress. 

The original Latin America Develop- 
ment Act, which was enacted in 1960 as 
the Inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program in the administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower, contained 
the following statement: 

Section 1. (a) It is the sense of the Con- 
gress that 

(1) the historic, economic, political, and 
geographic relationships among the Amer- 
ican Republics are unique and of special 
significance and, as appropriate, should be 
so recognized in future legislation. 


So I make the first point, which was 
so well stated in that act, that our re- 
lationships “are unique and are of special 
significance.” I believe that a 2-year 
authorization should be provided for the 
Alliance for progress. But in the de- 
bate over a more general authorization 
of 2 years, certain arguments were 
made which, as I have said, I do not 
think are applicable to the Alliance. 

First, there was questioning as to 
whether substantial progress has been 
made in many countries to which the 
United States furnishes aid. But in the 
report of the committee, page 15, third 
paragraph, the committee makes this 
statement: 

The fact that the Alliance for Progress is 
the only major non-UN aid program which 
the committee did not cut demonstrates the 
committee’s support for the program, Al- 
though the results over the last five years 
have not been as dramatic as we and our 
Latin-American partners would have liked, 
there has been considerable progress and the 
committee believes that the results justify 
authorization of the full amount of the budg- 
et request. 


I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to invite attention to all the facts that 
show progress. They are provided by the 
committee report. But I should say that 
a careful reading of parts of the com- 
mittee report dealing with fiscal reform, 
social reform, agricultural improvement, 
and industrial growth indicates that the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is correct, and that substantial 
progress has been made. 

Second, the committee has argued for 
a multilateral approach. So far as con- 
cerns the Alliance for Progress, this is a 
multinational program, and it is a hemi- 
spheric program. The countries of Latin 
America have joined together with the 
United States to work toward more rapid 
development and to bring advances in 
their economies and living conditions. 

Third, the committee itself has written 
into the bill stricter controls and re- 
quirements on the countries of Latin 
America which are receiving aid under 
the alliance. It is provided that the 
Inter-American Committee for the Alli- 
ance for Progress, called in Latin Ameri- 
ca CIAP, must approve every national 
economic program before development 
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loans can be made to a country. Addi- 
tionally, new criteria for making loans 
are written into the law. 

So the committee itself has recognized 
these special features. The report also 
shows that in the last 5 years there has 
been a growing and large private invest- 
ment in Latin America; further, it shows 
that savings in Latin America have been 
increased markedly, and we know that 
savings are the basis for the investment 
of the Latin American people themselves. 

Other countries have, I believe because 
of the progress in Latin America, also 
joined to make loans available to Latin 
America. Not only international orga- 
nizations, and the United Nations, but 
also European countries, are now making 
available to Latin America their own 
loans, and their trade is growing at a 
good rate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky give 
@ 2-year life to the program of the Al- 
liance for Progress? 

Mr.COOPER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it a fact that, 
under the last law, the program had 
a 4-year life? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So, the Senator from 
Kentucky accepts the reduction of the 
life of the Alliance for Progress from 
a 4-year life to a 2-year life? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill provides 
1 year. 

Mr.COOPER. The Senator is correct, 
and my amendment would simply ex- 
tend the authorization in the committee 
bill to 2 years at the same annual level. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will support the 
amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Ohio very much. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out the 
evidence of the progress that has been 
made, and I believe that this progress 
has been made because the Latin Ameri- 
can countries have proceeded on the basis 
that they are joined hemispherically and 
should proceed toward economic and 
agricultural and social growth. 

It is evident from reading the state- 
ments made by the three Presidents who 
have supported the Alliance for Progress, 
and from the treaties that have been en- 
tered into by the United States, that it is 
looked upon as a long-term program. 

President Johnson spoke of the prog- 
ress that could be made in a decade. 
Now, if the United States plans for a 
1-year authorization, I think that these 
countries would question the intention of 
the United States to continue its assist- 
ance over that decade. Such a limited 
period of authorization could also bring 
about a reduction of the efforts they are 
making in their own self help, and that 
is one of the important purposes we have 
and which has been stated in the debate 
in the Senate. 

J recall to the Senate these well-known 
facts. It was in 1960, in the administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower, that the 
act to which I have just referred, and 
from which I read a section, was passed 
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by Congress. Later in that year, under 
the administration of President Eisen- 
hower, $500 million was authorized for 
this program. Then, when President 
Kennedy came into office, in a speech 
to the Latin American diplomats in the 
White House, he spelled out these pro- 
grams in greater detail and gave the idea 
of the alliance a further meaning. 
President Kennedy said that he was 
proposing a vast cooperative effort un- 
paralleled in magnitude and nobility of 


purpose to satisfy the basic needs of the 


American people for homes, work, land, 
health, and school. The Senate and the 
Congress supported this concept and the 
program. 

The Congress had authorized $500 mil- 
lion to start these programs in 1960. In 
1961 and 1962, authority and appropria- 
tions were made for long-term programs, 
including the Alliance. On November 
26, 1963, 4 days after the tragic death of 
President Kennedy, President Johnson 
gathered the Latin American leaders in 
the White House and said: 

I have come to reaffirm the Alliance and to 


pledge all energies of my government to our 
common goals. 


Congress itself by its various acts has 
given, I think, its approval of this long- 
term program. As a result, the Latin 
American States have gathered in vari- 
ous conferences, at Bogota and Punta del 
Este, among others, and have worked out 
the details of this great program. 

We do have political and strategic con- 
nections with Latin America, and with 
all the difficulties, they have been faith- 
ful in their support of most policies of 
the United States. Beyond that, the two 
great revolutions of the world, after the 
French Revolution, were in our hemi- 
sphere, and this country was the first to 
recognize those two independent coun- 
tries and to give them help and encour- 
agement as they became independent. 

We started this latest effort in 1960, 
and it has made progress. As the com- 
mittee says, I think it has been a good 
effort; I think it would be in keeping 
with all our purposes to give this recog- 
nition of confidence in the progress that 
our Latin American neighbors are mak- 
ing. I think also it would show some 
nobility of purpose if we would give this 
small indication—and it is a small indi- 
cation, a 2-year authorization—to sus- 
tain, encourage, and continue this great 
program of the Alliance for Progress. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
agree to the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appeal 
to the Senate not to vote on this amend- 
ment tonight. It is a basic amendment, 
and, in my judgment, it should not be 
agreed to. 

The Senate needs adequate time for a 
full consideration of the amendment, and 
that time is not available tonight. 

Let us face it. The Senate, I respect- 
fully submit, has had a long, hard day. 
I shall not comment upon the situation 
for anyone else, but if I were asked to 
characterize the Senate at the present 
time, I would have to include in the 
characterization the word “fatigue.” I 
do not think that tired men should con- 
sider an amendment as important as this 
one. 
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We have already rejected an amend- 
ment of a 2-year authorization. I 
think it is very difficult to explain to 
those other countries why we should 
select certain countries for 1 year and 
other countries for 2 years. 

On the merits, I would be opposed to 
the amendment. I would like to have 
adequate time to discuss the provisions, 
because as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Latin American Affairs, I want to 
urge the defeat of this amendment. 

If we want to help our Latin American 
friends in Latin America, we will not do 
it with this amendment. 

One year is a great help to democratic 
countries in Latin America, and a 2-year 
or 3- or 4- or 5-year authorization is a 
bonanza for the juntas, the dictators, and 
the other countries that would like to 
get commitments tied up for as long a 
time as possible, and the progressive, 
democratic countries have nothing to 
fear from a 1-year authorization. 

They make a good case. I believe we 
would make a great mistake if we tried 
at this late hour to go into the details of 
the implications of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Furthermore, I happen to know that 
quite a number of Senators have a quasi- 
senatorial function to perform at an early 
hour tonight. I shall forgo it, if I am 
forced to, but I should like to be there 
again in my official capacity. A very 
important dinner is being held for the 
President-elect of Bolivia, and Bolivia is 
one of the most important of the Latin 
American countries. Although I am sure 
they would understand my absence, I 
should like to be there. 

I suggest that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky either leave this amendment as 
the pending business for Monday or 
temporarily lay it aside until Tuesday 
or Wednesday, and not press for action 
on it tonight. 

That is one of my shortest speeches, 
and I am ready to yield the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Oregon would 
agree that he has discussed and the Sen- 
ate has discussed and debated the con- 
siderations that applied to the proposed 
amendment. They came into play when 
we talked about the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, and they have been 
talked about all during the debate. 

I believe all Senators know how they 
would like to vote on the amendment. 
I have been trying to obtain the floor 
since yesterday afternoon, in order to 
call up the amendment. This has been 
a long week, and I believe everybody 
understands it. I believe the Senator 
from Oregon would perform a great 
service to us all if he would let us go 
ahead. 

Mr. MORSE. As one of the parlia- 
mentary leaders in opposition to the pro- 
posed amendment, I do not want to fail 
in my duty to the absentees in my ranks. 
I wish to bring them back, so that they 
ean go on record in opposition to the 
amendment. I owe it to them. The 
Senator from Kentucky will be here with 
us next week, and there will be ample 
time for him to present the amendment. 
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Mr. COOPER. I shall have to cancel 
my engagements and make other ar- 
rangements, but I shall do so. 

Mr. President, on my amendment, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. The distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] has 
had to be away today, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement he has 
prepared in support of this amendment 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN TOWER 

Mr. President, I am pleased to rise in sup- 
port of the amendment of my distinguished 
colleague from Kentucky. The Alliance for 
Progress has been in most cases an effective 
and worthwhile program. It is the type of 
program which can benefit most from an 
extension of the authorization period for 
two years, 

The people of Texas are familiar with the 
need for and close cooperation between the 
United States and ovr Latin American neigh- 
bors. Latin-American influence has given 
my state much of its traditions and history. 
The Spanish tongue is no stranger to Texas. 

The people of Texas know that coopera- 
tion and coordination with our Latin neigh- 
bors is possible. 

Mr. President, the Rio Grande is for Texas 
a border of friendship, not of discord. The 
Alliance for Progress does much to extend 
this feeling of cooperation throughout Latin 
America. The amendment before us now 
will do much to hasten that extension. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 11 o’clock a.m., 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS ON MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, there will be no morn- 
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ing hour on Monday. The pending busi- 
ness will be the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]; and 
I ask unanimous consent that that be 
followed by amendment No. 652, the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH] to change rules regarding 
iron and steel procurement for Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That will be fol- 
lowed by the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. COOPER. Reserving the right to 
object 

Mr. MANSFIELD. After the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

I make the request only because the 
Senator from Indiana left the floor 
briefly, with the understanding that we 
would complete action on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky to- 
night, and that the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana would be laid down 
and made the pending business on Mon- 
day. 


RECESS UNTIL MONDAY AT 11 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, in accordance with the 
previous order, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 11 o'clock a.m., 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 4 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed until Monday, July 25, 1966, 
at 11 o’clock a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate July 22, 1966: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

John W. Peck, of Ohio, to be U.S. circuit 
judge, sixth circuit, to fill a new position 
created by Public Law 89-372, approved 
March 18, 1966. 

Irving L. Goldberg, of Texas, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, fifth circuit, to fill a new posi- 
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tion created by Public Law 89-372, approved 
March 18, 1966. 

Robert A. Ainsworth, Jr., of Louisiana, to 
be U.S. circuit judge, fifth circuit, to fill a new 
position created by Public Law 89-372, ap- 
proved March 18, 1966. 

John C. Godbold, of Alabama, to be U.S, 
circuit judge, fifth circuit. 

Donald P. Lay, of Nebraska, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, eighth circuit. 

Joseph P. Kinneary, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Ohio. 

Woodrow B. Seals, of Texas, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of Texas 
to fill a new position created by Public Law 
89-372 approved March 18, 1966. 

Ernest Guinn, of Texas, to be U.S. district 
judge for the western district of Texas to fill 
a new position created by Public Law 89-372 
approved March 18, 1966. 

O. Clyde Atkins, of Florida, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of 
Florida to fill a new position created by Pub- 
lic Law 89-372 approved March 18, 1966. 

William M. Taylor, Jr., of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Texas, 

Jack Roberts, of Texas, to be U.S. district 
judge for the western district of Texas. 

John V. Singleton, Jr., of Texas, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Texas to fill a new position created by Public 
Law 89-372 approved March 18, 1966. 

Lloyd P. LaFountain, of Maine, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Maine for the 
term of 4 years. 

Ben Hardeman, of Alabama, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the middle district of Alabama for 
the term of 4 years. 

Vance W. Collins, of Kansas, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of Kansas for the 
term of 4 years. 

Leo A. Mault, of New Jersey, to be U.S. 
marshal for the district of New Jersey for the 
term of 4 years. 

Jesse L. Dobbs, of Texas, to be U.S. marshal 
for the western district of Texas for the term 
of 4 years. 

Jackie V. Robertson, of Oklahoma, to be 
U.S. marshal for the eastern district of Okla- 
homa for the term of 4 years. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Samuel M. Nabrit, of Texas, to be a member 
or the Atomic Energy Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 30, 1970. 

Wilfrid E. Johnson, of Washington, to be 
a member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
8 me remainder of the term expiring June 

1967. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


National Petroleum Council Excellent Ex- 
ample of Government-Industry Cooper- 
ation in the Public Interest—Hon. 


Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Commends the Council for 20 
Years of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 22, 1966 
Mr; RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
May 1946, the President of the United 


States, by letter to the Secretary of the 
Interior, stated that he had been im- 


pressed with the meaningful contribu- 
tions of Government-industry coopera- 
tion in the success of the World War II 
petroleum program. He commented on 
the importance of such close and har- 
monious relations between the Govern- 
ment and the petroleum industry, and 
emphasized his belief that it should be 
continued. 

Accordingly, President Truman sug- 
gested that the Secretary of the Interior 
establish an industry organization to 
consult with and advise the Department 
on oil and gas matters. Pursuant to this 
direction, the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil was established by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Hon. J. A. Krug, on June 
18, 1946. 

In honor of the 20th anniversary of 
its establishment the Council held a din- 
ner last Monday evening, July 18, at the 


Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Guests included members of the Coun- 
cil, congressional and governmental lead- 
ers, and oil and gas industry officials. 
West Virginia is an important oil and 
gas producing State, and I was pleased 
e be present on this important occa- 
on. 

The purpose of the Council is solely 
to advise, inform, and make recommen- 
dations to the Secretary of the Interior 
or the Director of the Office of Oil and 
Gas with respect to matters which re- 
late to the industry, and which are sub- 
mitted to the Council or approved by the 
Secretary or Director. 

Its members are appointed each fiscal 
year by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Membership is drawn from all segments 
of the petroleum and natural gas indus- 
tries, from the production phase to the 
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retail marketing level. It is wholly sup- 
ported by the voluntary contributions 
received from members. 

The Council is headed by a Chairman 
and Vice Chairman, and the Secretary 
of the Interior serves as a Cochairman. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to note 
that the first Chairman of the National 
Petroleum Council was the Honorable 
Walter S. Hallanan, of Charleston, W. 
Va. Mr. Hallanan, a cherished friend, 
served in this responsible post for the 
first 16 years of the Council’s existence, 
and made many contributions in bring- 
ing it to the present level of responsive 
and effective action. i 

From 1962-64 the Council was headed 
by R. G. Follis, chief executive officer of 
Standard Oil of California. Mr. Follis 
was succeeded by Jake L. Hamon, an in- 
dependent oil producer from Dallas, Tex., 
who was honored at the July 18 dinner. 
He was presented a citation by former 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior John 
M. Kelly. The citation expressed the ap- 
preciation of Council members for Mr. 
Hamon's outstanding service and leader- 
ship. 

Now serving as Council Chairman, 
having been elected at a meeting on July 
19, is James C. Donnell II, president of 
Marathon Oil Co. 

Mr. President, there were two speakers 
at the anniversary dinner. Carl E. 
Reistle, Jr., former chairman of the 
board of Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
urged closer communication between 
leaders of government and industry. He 
pointed out that this interchange of ideas 
has been instrumental in building a 20- 
year record of effective action between 
the Council and the Department of In- 
terior. 

Hon. Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of 
the Interior, responded for Government. 
The Secretary expressed appreciation to 
the Council for its substantial assistance 
over the. years. He pointed out that we 
must have the closest liaison and coop- 
erative effort between Government and 
industry if we are to meet the challenges 
of a highly industrialized society. 

It is also noteworthy that the former 
Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Oscar L. 
Chapman, was in attendance on this oc- 
casion, and was received warmly. He 
pioneered in the Government-industry 
concept. 

Mr. President, the Council is a con- 
tinuing means through which the Amer- 
ican Government and our oil and gas in- 
dustries can work jointly in promoting 
long-term national security and emer- 
gency preparedness. During its life the 
Council has prepared at the request of 
the Department of the Interior more 
than 160 detailed studies on the com- 
plex operations of the petroleum indus- 
try. The problems examined fall into 
four categories: supplies of crude oil, 
natural gas, and petroleum products; fa- 
cilities for producing, refining, trans- 
porting, and storing oil and gas; ad- 
vance planning and preparations by the 
Government and industry for possible 
national emergencies; and specialized 
informational and advisory studies. 

I commend the National Petroleum 
Council and congratulate its members 
for lasting contributions to the public 
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welfare. It is an excellent example of 
the positive results which can be achieved 
through a working partnership between 
our Federal Government and the private 
sector of the economy. 

I request that the address of Hon. 
Stewart L. Udall, at the July 18, 1966, 
meeting of the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil be printed in the Recorp, together 
with the text of a citation presented to 
Jake L. Hamon on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
and citation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE STEWART L. 
UDALL, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL PETROLEUM COUNCIL, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., JuLY 19, 1966 


I would like to begin my remarks with a 
quotation from a distinguished writer and 
city planner about a current problem: “If 
atmospheric sewage was the first mark of 
paleotechnic industry, stream pollution was 
the second. The dumping of industrial and 
cheinical waste products into the streams was 
a characteristic mark of the new order. 
Wherever the factories went, the streams be- 
came foul and poisonous; the fish died ör 
were forced, like the Hudson shad, to mi- 
grate, and tho water became unfit for either 
drinking or bathing. In many cases the 
refuse so wantonly disposed of was in fact 
capable of being used; but the whole method 
of industry was so shortsighted and so unsci- 
entific that the full utilization of by-prod- 
ucts did not concern anyone for the first 
century or so. What the streams could not 
transport away remained in piles and hil- 
locks on the outskirts of the industrial plant, 
unless it could be used to fill in the water- 
courses or the swamps on the new sites of the 
industrial city.” 

Does all this sound like something you read 
in the Magazine section of the New York 
Times last week? It isn't. This was Lewis 
Mumford, writing in 1930 about a condition 
that had attended the very birth of Western 
industrial society, and which has steadily 
worsened in direct proportion to the growth 
of what Mumford aptly called “carboniferous 
capitalism.” 

My point is simply that the problem of en- 
vironmental pollution is not new. The new 
feature in the story is the encouraging fact 
that under President Johnson's leadership we 
have finally recognized that we do have a 
problem—a national problem—and that we 
must find a solution as the condition for 
our continued survival. This is a strong 
statement. I believe it. I believe that we 
must restore our air and our water resources 
to some tolerable state of purity or we shall 
as a nation surely suffocate in our own 
effluvia. 

For nearly three hundred and sixty years 
we have been steadily building a nation, or- 
ganizing and exploiting an incredible inven- 
tory of natural resources to make ourselves 
the richest, most powerful people the world 
has ever known. We have buildings that 
rise a thousand feet into the air; planes that 
span the continent in four hours; automo- 
biles—nearly one for every two people—that 
transport the average American family 
farther in an hour than George Washing- 
ton could travel in a week—and in air-con- 
ditioned comfort to boot. We have poured 
out of our horn of plenty a flood of devices 
to ease the burdens of housewife and mill 
worker alike. This year we shall increase 
our gross national product in real terms by 
over $40 billion over that of 1965. No people 
on earth ever had more in the way of mate- 
rial comforts and conveniences; and no peo- 
ple on earth ever had to put forth less physi- 
cal toil to enjoy them. 

We have come this far in only three cen- 
turies. We are indeed an affluent society. 
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But as you fly at 600 miles an hour to- 
ward any one of several of our major cities, 
the first thing that tells you of its presence 
is likely to be a pall of yellow haze that 
floats like a blanket between the city and 
the blue sky. 

In the largest of these cities last summer 
you had to ask for a glass of water to go 
with your dinner. The waitress risked a fine 
if she provided it without your specific or- 
der. In other cities the aroma of rotten 
cabbage and the sour taste on your tongue 
tell you of the proximity of a pulp mill or 
a chemical plant. In a hundred valleys of 
the Appalachians the corrosive leachings 
from coal mines poison the streams and 
everything in them. In the Great Lakes area, 
rivers warm to the touch, and loaded with 
human and industrial waste, threaten to 
make a second Dead Sea of Lake Erie, and 
seriously menace the lower portion of Lake 
Michigan. On our own doorstep you can 
admire the quiet beauty of the Potomac. 
But if you should fall into it, your wisest 
action would be to go get a typhoid shot. 

We have come this far, too, in only three 
centuries. We are also an effluent society. 

The truth is that there is a direct connec- 
tlon between affluence and effluents. Our 
material opulence is the product of an enor- 
mous conversion of natural resources to hu- 
man use, accomplished through the interac- 
tion of technology and energy upon the raw 
products of the land. The inevitable by- 
product of this massive conversion is a vast 
amount of waste material which has no ap- 
parent economic use and which has to be 
disposed of in some manner. Our traditional 
way of disposing of the fluid portion of these 
wastes has been to pump it into the air or 
into the closest watercourse in the hope that 
a forgiving Mother Nature would somehow 
take care of it for us. And for many genera- 
tions, sho did. But no more. There are 
now so many of us, and our capacity to 
create pollutants is now so extensive that 
we can no longer trust the assimilative ca- 
pacity of our air and water to absorb the un- 
wanted residue of our industrial society. 

We are very late in recognizing the serious- 
ness of the problem we have created for our- 
selves, in no small measure because of the 
fugitive nature of our air and water re- 
sources. It was a simple matter to vent pol- 
lutants into the air or the nearby river, 
knowing that the next day they would be 
gone, borne away by the currents of wind 
and water. And all too few were troubled 
by the fact that they had simply moved 
their problem downstream a few miles, there 
to vex the lives of their riparian neighbors. 
Both authority and responsibility were frag- 
mented along the course of our Nation's 
major streams, with the result that all could 
degrade and abuse them, and none could 
raise an effective voice of protest against 
what was taking place. 

Slowly—very slowly—our Nation began to 
awaken to the fact that a river that ex- 
tends for a thousand miles through a dozen 
states and a hundred municipalities cannot 
be adequately protected by any authority 
below that of the Federal government. The 
first official recognition of this truth came 
with the passage of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act in 1948—the first to pass of more 
than 100 anti-pollution bills that have been 
introduced in Congress in the preceding 60 
years, Although the law had no great im- 
pact, at least it represented a victory over 
the forces that have so consistently and suc- 
cessfully opposed Federal entry into this 
particular area. 

In the years since 1948 public awareness 
of water pollution problems became more 
perceptive and the demands for their solu- 
tion more insistent. But it was not until 
President Johnson rallied the Nation to full 
understanding and acceptance of the great 
efforts needed to correct the situation that 
real progress began to be made. 
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In Feburary of 1965 the President sent to 
Congress his now famous message on Natural 
Beauty. In it was included an assignment to 
me, to take the leadership in devising a 
clean-up program for the Potomac River. 
His language was blunt and clear: “Clean 
up the river and keep it clean, so it can be 
used for boating, swimming, and fishing.” 

Eight months later, at a ceremony at the 
White House, the President elaborated on 
his clean-up order. In equally blunt and 
clear terms, he deplored the use of rivers as 
pipelines for toxic wastes. And then he said: 

“This sort of carelessness and selfishness 
simply ought to be stopped; and more, it 
must be reversed, And we are going to re- 
verse it. We are going to begin right here 
in Washington with the Potomac River... 
with the signing of the Water Quality Act 
of 1965 this morning, I pledge you that we 
are going to reopen the Potomac for swim- 
ming in 1975. And within the next 25 years 
we are going to repeat this effort in lakes 
and streams and other rivers across this 
country.” 

In Feburary of this year, the President an- 
nounced a reorganization plan to transfer 
to the Department of the Interior the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administration, 
which was then under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Last May 
10 this transfer became effective. It was, as 
I said at the time, a “red-letter” day in my 
five and a half years as Secretary. The legis- 
lative authority and the administrative 
structure are now available for an effective 
attack upon the formidable problems of 
water pollution at a truly national level. 

As a result of the Water Quality Act, we 
of the Federal establishment find ourselves 
in a new role. The water quality standards 
afford us an opportunity to extend our na- 
tionwide effort beyond mere correction and 
into the area of prevention. The battle for 
better environment thus moves from a rear- 
guard action to a forward attack. The task 
is no longer just to clean up yesterday's 
mess, but to prevent tomorrow's from occur- 
ring at all. 

The guidelines to the States have been 
established pursuant to the authority con- 
tained in the Act, and the response has been 
uniformly satisfactory. I have even de- 
tected a note of relief that the troublesome 
task of insuring equitable application of 
water quality standards is to be shouldered 
by the Federal government. 

These standards will take into considera- 
tion several factors. One of particular in- 
terest to refiners and petrochemical manu- 
facturers is your competitive position with 
relation to plants in other regions. In re- 
cognition of this problem, the Federal posi- 
tion is a reasonable one. It takes account 
of the economic feasibility of water quality 
requirements and sets up hearing procedures 
by which affected industries may state their 
cases for modification of proposed standards. 
We want to have full knowledge beforehand 
of what the likely effects of our contemplated 
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actions will be. We do not intend for our 
enforcement practices to be hasty or ill- 
advised. We do intend for them to be ef- 
fective. 

In this national water clean-up effort we 
need—we welcome—your help. Water and 
oil may not mix, but they certainly have a 
lot to do with one another. I was amazed 
to learn recently of the tremendous volumes 
of water—mort of it saline—that oil pro- 
ducers must dispose of in the course of their 
operations: 24 million barrels of it a day; a 
million barrels every hour; 3 barrels of water 
for every barrel of crude oil produced. I 
was also gratified by the manner in which 
your industry, working with State conser- 
vation authorities, is dealing with the prob- 
lem: the protection of fresh groundwater 
strata by drilling, casing, completion and 
abandonment procedures which insure that 
no brines or other contaminants are allowed 
to leak into fresh water aquifers; the rein- 
jection of saline water into oil reservoirs to 
stimulate recovery—a double dividend for 
conservation; and the steady reduction of 
the amount of salt water being disposed of 
in surface pits. The oil industry’s record of 
brine disposal is one of encouraging progress, 
But in 1963, over 2% million barrels a day 
of salt waer was still going into unlined 
pits and another million was going into 
streams and rivers. You still have a way to 
go, but your willingness and ability to pro- 
gress in this area have been demonstrated, 
and you need only to press to a conclusion 
the excellent programs you now have under 
way. 

Oil processing operations also use huge 
amounts of water, with the possibility that 
the water returned to the streamflow may be 
contaminated by oil droplets, or by chemical 
wastes, even though in minuscule concen- 
trations. The oil industry has done much in 
the past to reduce the frequency and extent 
of such occurrences, and the very large sums 
of money the refining segment has spent, 
and is spending, for the abatement of air and 
water pollution is a testament to the impor- 
tance you attach to this effort. The cooper- 
ation of the refiners in the Chicago area in 
working with Federal, State and local offi- 
cials in the effort to saye Lake Michigan is 
another example of responsible civic action. 
Your initiative is appreciated. Your con- 
tinued active support of and participation 
in pollution abatement actions is solicited. 

Nobody expects the clean-up program to 
be cheap. Last year the people of New York 
State voted four to one for a billion dollar 
bond issue to clean up their rivers. And 
many more billions must be paid by other 
citizens in other parts of the country before 
we can begin to see the kind of results we are 
aiming for. What makes the programs ap- 
pear so costly to us now is the fact that for 
a hundred years we have been skimping on 
the essential and legitimate costs of our 
material abundance. We have not been pay- 
ing full fare. We have failed to face up to 
the fact that the cost of clean-up, the cost 
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of restoring the landscape for other uses, 
the cost of properly disposing of waste on a 
current basis, are all properly chargeable 
items in the price we should have been pay- 
ing for our goods and services for many years 
gone by. 

From now on we shall not only have to pay 
the current costs of these items, but we shall 
have to amortize the deferred charges of the 
past several decades as well. It is quite a 
load. But there is no reason for the most 
prosperous nation in the world to give off 
the look and smell of the shabbiest. We can 
surely create an environment worthy of our 
wealth, our talents, and our technica) skill. 
We can have again the clean air, the clear 
streams, the sparkling lakes, the white un- 
blemished beaches that have been so largely 
lost to us through generations of short- 
sightedness and neglect, 

We meet on the common ground of con- 
cern for our environment. From each of our 
sectors of society must come a sincere effort 
to improve the quality of that environment. 
Working together in a spirit of cooperation 
and understanding, I know we can succeed. 
PRESENTED BY THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 

PETROLEUM COUNCIL To JAKE L. HAMON ON 

THE OCCASION OF Irs 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


In grateful appreciation for his outstand- 
ing leadership as Chairman of the National 
Petroleum Council, 1964-1966. 

As a charter member of the Council, he 
has continued to serve this organization for 
18 years. He has actively participated in 
over 20 major study committees of this 
Council, and has been a member of its 
Agenda Committee since 1961. 

Through his abiding belief in the yalue of 
the National Petroleum Council, together 
with his complete dedication to its purposes, 
Jake L, Hamon exemplifies the principle that 
the American oil and gas industries can and 
should cooperate at all times with the Goy- 
ernment of the United States in the interest 
of this Nation and its people. 

Throughout his life Jake L. Hamon has 
worked diligently to serve the petroleum in- 
dustry, of which he is a most vibrant part, 
through positions of utmost responsibility 
which he has so faithfully fulfilled. Yet he 
has not confined his energies solely to the 
oll industry, but has also given of himself 
unstintingly toward the betterment of his 
community, state and country. 

The Members of the National Petroleum 
Council, by this Citation, wish to express to 
their associate, Jake L. Hamon, their deep 
appreciation for his warm friendship, for his 
devotion to those sound principles in which 
he believes, and love of his fellow man. Let 
it be known, therefore, that we, the Members 
of the National Petroleum Council, regard 
Jake Hamon as a good friend, and respect 
him as a true gentleman, an industry states- 
man, and a great American. 

Presented this 18th day of July, 1966, in 
the City of Washington in the District of 
Columbia. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Jury 25, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord.—Psalm 33: 12. 

O God, our Father, who art the creator 
and the sustainer of all mankind, with- 
out whose blessing all our labor is in 
vain, we pray that our lives may be built 
not upon the shifting sands of superficial 
and shallow living but upon the rock of 


eternal truth and enduring love—so we 
come to offer unto Thee once again the 
devotion of our hearts, the dedication of 
our minds, and the discipline of our lives. 
May this moment of devotion at the be- 
ginning of this week be the open door to 
an increasing fellowship with Thee and 
with one another. 

We are mindful of the experiences and 
the events which bind us together as a 
nation. By a common devotion to a com- 
mon cause—the welfare of our beloved 
land—may we close ranks and by under- 
standing and sympathy and good will 
bring together our different classes, heal 


the rift between races and make us a 
nation united in spirit, eager to do Thy 
will and to keep Thy commandments. 

We remember with honor and affection 
those who are giving their lives for our 
country. May their devotion become our 
devotion, their dedication our dedication 
that in an unselfish spirit we may serve 
our Nation well this day. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 21, 1966, was read and 
approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to a bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

8. 2822. An act to amend various provisions 
of the laws administered by the Farm Credit 
Administration to improve operations there- 
under, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1681. An act to provide for uniform, fair, 
and equitable treatment of persons, busi- 
nesses, or farms displaced by Federal and 
federally assisted programs. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14324) entitled “An act to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for research 
and development, construction of facili- 
ties, and administrative operations, and 
for other purposes.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the provisions of clause 23, rule XI, I 
call up House Resolution 910, providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 14765, 
which has been pending before the Com- 
mittee on Rules for more than 21 cal- 
endar days, without being reported by 
the said committee. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 910 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 14765), 
to assure nondiscrimination in Federal and 
State jury selection and service, to facilitate 
the desegregation of public education and 
other public facilities, to provide judicial re- 
lief against discriminatory housing practices, 
to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed ten hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. It shall be 
in order to consider the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute recommended by the 
Committee on the Judiciary now in the bill 
and such amendment shall be considered 
under the five-minute rule as an original bill 
and read by title instead of by section. At 
the conclusion of such consideration the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
haye been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
of the amendments adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to the bill or the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 174] 


Ashley Green, Oreg. Morse 
Aspinall Hail Murray 
Baring Hamilton O’Konski 
Blatnik Hardy Olsen, Mont. 
Bow Hébert Ottinger 
Broyhill, Va. Henderson Patman 
Callaway Hull Pepper 
Clark Huot Pool 
Clevenger Kee Powell 
Curtis Keogh Redlin 

do la Garza King, N.Y. Rees 

Dent King, Utah Resnick 
Dulski Kluczynski Roudebush 
Edwards, La. Leggett Scott 
Ellsworth McCarthy Sickles 
Fino McDade Skubita 
Frelinghuysen McEwen Smith, N.Y 
Fulton, Pa. Martin, Mass. Sweeney 
Fulton, Tenn. Miller Toll 
Gathings Mills Trimble 
Gilligan Morrison Wilson, Bob 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 367 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
indeed the necessity to make use of this 
procedure open to us to bring before this 
representative body H.R. 14765, to assure 
nondiscrimination in Federal and State 
jury selection and service, to facilitate 
the desegregation of public education 
and other public facilities, to provide 
judicial relief against discriminatory 
housing practices, to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

In understanding the exigencies of the 
circumstances which did not lend them- 
selves to the granting of a rule by the 
Rules Committee, I must perforce take 
all necessary and proper steps to insure 
the consideration of this vital and essen- 
tial legislation, legislation which our 
President has urgently called for. 

I call this legislation essential and 
vital because Congress is the proving 
ground, wherein time and time again 
we assert that this is a government of 
law. 

The rule calls for general debate which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 10 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
myself, and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the distinguished Member from Ohio 
[Mr. McCuLLocH]. The bill then shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-min- 
ute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
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tute recommended by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, now in the bill, and such 
amendment shall be considered under 
the 5-minute rule as an original bill and 
read by title instead of by section. At 
the conclusion of such consideration, 
the Committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and any 
Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House of any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as 
ordered on the the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage, without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, with or without instructions. 

I ask the adoption of this rule so that 
we can move along rapidly to the busi- 
ness at hand. That is insuring, through 
law, the guarantee of constitutional 
rights to all inhabitants of this mighty 
and beloved land of ours. 

By guaranteeing and insuring equality 
of opportunity to all people, regardless of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, 
we are not, like the lords of the manor, 
conferring a favor; we are dispensing 
justice. 

We must not permit justice and law to 
be separated. We cannot afford to al- 
low the disadvantaged and the deprived 
to seek justice through violence. This 
is the contradiction which only we, 
through concerted action of the execu- 
tive and legislative and judicial branches 
of the Government, can prevent. 

We have acted to insure voting rights, 
to insure equality of opportunity in em- 
ployment, to guarantee equality of op- 
portunity to receive an education, equal- 
ity of opportunity to use public facilities 
and accommodations, but for a man to 
achieve his fullest potential, he cannot 
separate or compartmentalize his op- 
portunities. They are inextricably in- 
terwoven. His educational opportuni- 
ties are dependent upon where he lives. 
His success in a job depends on his prep- 
aration for such a job. Where he works 
will determine where he can afford to 
live. And back again we go to where he 
lives will determine his accessibility to 
opportunity. 

If we talked to a man from outer space, 
could you hear yourself say that here in 
the United States a man’s life and way 


of life is determined by the color of his 
skin? 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I would 
like to give a brief description of the 
titles of H.R. 14765. 

Title I of the proposed act would re- 
form the present Federal jury system 
to assure that all qualified persons have 
an opportunity to serve on Federal juries 
without discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 
or economic status. It provides for spe- 
cific procedures for the selection of pro- 
spective and actual jurors to assure that 
Federal grand and petit juries are com- 
posed of a broad cross section of the 
community. 

Title II deals with discrimination in 
State court juries. It prohibits denial 
of the right to serve on State grand and 
petit juries on grounds of race, color, re- 
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ligion, sex, national origin, or economic 
status and establishes judicial proce- 
dures to make this prohibition effective. 

Title III of the bill as amended would 
authorize the Attorney General and pri- 
vate parties to sue for injunctive re- 
lief from the denial of or the interfer- 
ence with civil rights. This is the old 
part 3 that was originally passed by 
this Congress in 1957 but was rejected 
by the Senate. 

Title IV seeks to end discrimination 
in residential housing. It prohibits dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin by real estate 
brokers and agents and other persons 
dealing in the business of building, de- 
veloping, buying, or selling of residential 
housing. This title provides for judicial 
and administrative relief and civil, not 
criminal, remedies in the event of viola- 
tion of those prohibitions. 

Title V deals with racial violence and 
would make it a Federal crime to use 
force or threats of force to interfere with 
the exercise of specific rights. 

Title VI, originally title III of the ad- 
ministration’s bill, is designed to remedy 
certain defects in the provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 authorizing the 
Attorney General to bring suit against 
segregated public facilities and public 
schools. The title eliminates the re- 
quirement of a written complaint as a 
prerequisite to suit by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. It also provides for desegregation 
suits in cases of official or private inter- 
ference with the constitutional right to 
equal protection of the laws with respect 
to public schools and other public facili- 
ties. 

Title VII of the bill as amended would 
authorize the Attorney General on peti- 
tion to waive the requirement of title III 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1960 that State 
and local officials retain all voting rec- 
ords for 22 months after any Federal 
election. 

Title VIII authorizes the necessary ap- 
propriations for the implementation of 
the act and contains the customary sev- 
erability clause. 

Finally—and I say this without any 
flag waving—the purpose of this bill 
echoes the preamble to the Constitution: 

We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America, = 


Mr. Speaker, I say this reluctantly, and 
ladies and gentlemen of the House: A 
vote against this resolution will be tanta- 
mount to a vote against the civil rights 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, a bill cannot come before 
this House without the affirmative vote 
of the members of a committee thereof, 
and let that sink in to those who have 
any idea of voting against this rule. 
If you are opposed, try as hard as you 

will, the guilt of obstruction will not 
wash out the defeat of this resolution, 
defeat will do irreparable harm, and will 
encourage violence by various Negro 
groups and organizations—something 
which you abhor and which I abhor and 
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of which we are seeing entirely too 
much in our cities lately. 

Mr. Speaker, the trouble in the ghetto 
areas is in part in response to a revolu- 
tionary spirit. 

That revolution is following a pattern, 
and that pattern existed in connection 
with the industrial workers of this Na- 
tion. It was not unlike the revolution of 
the farmers of this country. They like- 
wise rebelled and they fought off the 
chains that bound them, and there was 
violence on the farms. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not unlike the fight 
for the vote for women in the last cen- 
tury, that was a revolutionary mission. 
The vote had been withheld from the 
women for centuries, and they fought. 
You recall the terms of force which was 
used. Women threw themselves across 
the path of traffic, not only in this coun- 
try, but in England, and there was 
violence—much violence—on the part of 
these ladies. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not then, you do not 
now, condone violence, and I am sure you 
did not, and I do not condone it now, 
but I am just giving you some of the his- 
tory of this country where we have had 
these waves of revolution. We are hav- 
ing them now. 

And, Mr. Speaker, just because we pass 
something here in Washington may not 
completely satisfy the militant voices. 
But what we do in Washington is quite 
different from what has happened in 
the localities where we have had this 
violence, where Washington has no con- 
trol of the local police force or the local 
conditions that exist. These eruptions 
are most unfortunate, and it is hoped 
that temperate voices will prevail. 

However, if we do not pass this bill or 
we vote against this rule, we would be 
encouraging those militant voices. 

I hope this resolution will pass with a 
thumping majority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). The gentleman from New York 
has consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SmrrH] 5 minutes for the purpose of de- 
bate only. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not wish to appear to be a sore- 
head because I do not think I am a sore- 
head, but in all truthfulness, Mr. Speak- 
er, as far as Iam concerned I do not think 
the Committee on Rules was treated fair- 
ly in connection with the resolution be- 
fore us today. 

The distinguished gentleman from New 
York has stated he regrets the neces- 
sity of bringing it up in this manner. 
Very frankly, I do not think there is any 
necessity of bringing it up in this man- 
ner. 

Let me give you a little history on how 
this actually worked. 

Let us take the last civil rights bill. 
The rule was granted on that on July 1, 
1965, by a vote of 11 to 4 after hearings 
in the Committee on Rules. I voted for 
that rule and I voted against the bill. I 
intend to vote against the bill today or 
when the final vote comes. But I would 
in all honesty and sincerity support a 
rule on this bill out of the Committee on 
Rules because this is an important sub- 
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ject and the House should have an oppor- 
tunity to work its will. 

We also reported out the common situs 
picketing bill some time ago. It is on the 
calendar. It has not been scheduled yet. 
After considerable hearings back and 
forth last week and the week before on 
the poverty bill, we ended up last Tues- 
day changing the rule again and it was 
supposed to be heard Wednesday but it 
was taken off the schedule. 

Let me tell you what happened on this 
particular bill. The Committee on the 
Judiciary held extensive hearings. We 
were going to take a recess starting on 
Thursday, June 30. We completed our 
business the night before so we did not 
have any business for consideration on 
June 30. Many of the members went 
home. But on that day the House met 
and was in session for 1 hour and 6 min- 
utes at which time H.R. 14765 was intro- 
duced on June 30, 1966, the first time 
anybody had had a chance to see it. At 
the same time during that 1 hour and 6 
minutes, the report accompanying the 
bill or a partial report at least was in- 
troduced on that date, June 30, 1966. 

At the same time during the same hour 
and 6 minutes, House Resolution 910, 
dated June 30, 1966, which we are con- 
sidering now, calling for debate taking 
away the situation from the Committee 
on Rules, was filed. 

Now just what happened? On the 
same day, June 30, around 4 o’clock, the 
Committee on Rules received a telephone 
call that the documents would be over 
shortly with a request for a hearing. 
They were received about 4:30 o’clock of 
the same day, June 30. We started an 
11-day vacation on adjournment June 
30. We came back on Monday, July 11. 
The final report covering 18 members of 
additional and minority views under 
unanimous consent to file, was not filed 
until July 14. So there would not have 
been any possibility of the Committee on 
Rules to have had the necessary infor- 
mation for hearings until after July 14. 
We always wait at least 1 day for hear- 
ings so we have a chance to read the 
report. 

We could not have even started on this 
matter until July 15 which was just a 
matter of a little over a week ago. 

Let me read rule 732 which is the 21- 
day rule. It says: 

If the Committee on Rules shall adversely 
report, or fail to report within twenty-one 
calendar days after reference— 


And so forth. I submit to the Members 
of the House that we never had a chance 
to hear this bill in the Committee on 
Rules. And in fact 21 days has not now 
expired during which time we adversely 
reported or failed to report. 

I wish to say from my side of the aisle 
that if a request sincerely had been 
made to hold hearings in the Com- 
mittee on Rules, we would have held 
hearings and I think we would have 
brought the bill to the floor of the House 
in ample time for it to be duly con- 
sidered. To rush it through under this 
so-called necessity, in my opinion, is 
not correct and I do not think to rush 
this week in the passage of this legis- 
lation—if it is passed—will hurry it up 
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1 minute in the Senate so far as the pas- 
sage is concerned. 

As I say, Mr. Speaker, I do not want 
to be a sorehead but I do think that in a 
situation like this before they jump all 
over us in the Committee on Rules, I 
think we ought to have at least had a 
chance to hear the bill and been given 
the opportunity to report a rule, with- 
out climbing all over us even before we 
received information upon which we 
could have actually sat down and held 
fair hearings. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think I have demon- 
strated here in my time a thoroughgoing 
and sincere effort in behalf of civil rights 
legislation. I well recall that in 1964 
there was a great deal of debate as to 
what the Rules Committee would do. 
There was a definite intent, apparently, 
to create the impression that the five Re- 
publican members of the Rules Commit- 
tee would not vote to report the rule. I 
was put to the necessity of announcing 
that they would vote for it, and the rules 
have been granted. It would have been 
granted on this bill. 

It seems to me that this is an unjus- 
tified abuse of the 21-day rule that 
was not necessary at all. It would have 
been much better to have had the mat- 
ter considered by the Rules Committee 
and reported in the proper way, as the 
Rules Committee has reported these 
bills time and again. 

I for one resent the statement that all 
at once, because of this situation, we are 
to be put on the blacklist in respect to 
civil rights. I do not believe that should 
or will follow. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I intend to vote against the resolu- 
tion for the reasons stated. I would not 
have voted against the rule if it had 
been brought out of the committee, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield, 
for the purpose of debate, to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Porr], 3 
minutes. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I did not ask 
for the time and shall not use the 3 
minutes. However, I do think it might 
be appropriate at this time to under- 
score the points just made by the gentle- 
man from California, The reason this is 
an unhappy occurrence is not because of 
some particular fetish about the pro- 
priety of adherence to the rules. The 
reason is that at least two major parts 
of this bill have never—and I repeat, 
never—been exposed to public hearings. 
I have particular reference to title III 
and to the Fair Housing Board provision 
under title IV. Had the matter pro- 
ceeded as all who had anything to do 
with the amendment to the rules in- 
tended that it should proceed, these two 
sections of the bill would have had an 
opportunity for some degree of public 
hearing before the Rules Committee. 
That is why I say it is unfortunate, and 
I suggest that it will be a precedent which 
will haunt this House in years to come. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia has yielded back 1 
minute. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Sisk] for the purposes of debate. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I take the 
floor to announce that I expect to vote 
against this rule. I think my colleague 
from California [Mr. SMITH] has very 
clearly outlined the procedure with 
which we are faced. I was one of those 
who voted for the 21-day rule when it 
was adopted. This action, to me, is a 
complete misuse and abuse of what the 
intent of Congress was when we voted 
and passed the 21-day rule. 

That rule was passed for the purpose 
of handling an obstreperous committee, 
a committee that arbitrarily refused to 
hear or consider legislation. I think, as 
I have said, my colleague from California 
has very clearly outlined the situation. 
He has stated the procedure whereby 
this bill was introduced and a resolution 
under the 21-day procedure was filed. 
At no time did anyone ever even mention 
to me—and I have conferred with mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee and they 
have told me the same thing—that there 
was no request made even for considera- 
tion or for time to sit to consider this 
matter before the committee. 

As my colleague further indicated, the 
reports were not filed—the final reports 
certainly—until the 14th of July. So 
I simply want to say that if this is the 
type and kind of use that is to be made 
of the 21-day rule, then certainly, in my 
opinion, the next step should be the total 
elimination of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to say to 
my friend from California that I will be 
voting with him against this resolution, 
not because I oppose civil rights legisla- 
tion—I have voted for every civil rights 
bill that has come to the floor of the 
House since I have been in the House— 
but I believe the situation regarding title 
IV is such that this House will act wisely 
if it returns this bill to the committee. 
The committee can then straighten out 
the ambiguities and uncertainties that 
exist with regard to this title or take it 
out entirely before the House votes on 
the measure. 

Mr.SISK. Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, 
I too have supported every civil rights bill 
that has been brought before this House. 
I voted for the rules on the last few civil 
rights bills that came up. The question 
arose, as illustrated by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SmirH], when a re- 
quest was made in 1964 for the last civil 
rights bill. It came before the Rules 
Committee, and the members of the com- 
mittee, by a substantial vote, granted the 
rule after due consideration. 

All I am saying today is, if we have 
rules of the House and if we have pro- 
cedures, then I believe we should follow 
those procedures. I hope this resolution 
will be defeated. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
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ginia, Judge Smiru, 5 minutes for the 
purpose of debate. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I concur with everything that has been 
said about the irregularity in the way 
this matter is brought before the House 
today. We received the formal letter 
that usually comes to us, but we never 
proceed until we get some further com- 
munication from the chairman of the 
committee that he does want a hearing 
and an indication as to when he wants 
it. Evidently it was intended to bypass 
the Rules Committee. 

Everything we have been told about 
the circumstances is correct. If we de- 
feat this rule today—as we should defeat 
it if we believe in the 21-day rule being 
used for its proper function—I as chair- 
man of the Rules Committee will call a 
meeting of the Rules Committee to hold 
a hearing on this bill and perhaps do 
as we have done in the past, that is 
straighten out some of the uncertain- 
ties and irregularities that exist on this. 
I will call that meeting promptly, and 
we will hold the hearings and see what 
we see. 

I hope we will defeat this rule, because 
it is a violation of the spirit and the 
intent of the 21-day rule. 

As to the rule itself, we already have 
notice from the other side of the Capitol 
that there will be a filibuster on it. This 
bill will not be passed by the Congress 
as such. Why put all the burden of con- 
sideration of this bill on the busy Con- 
gress and consume a week of time in 
the futile thing of putting everybody on 
the spot as to whether they are going to 
surrender further to the so-called revo- 
lution of the Negro race? 

I was deeply distressed to hear the 
speech of my old friend from New York, 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, when he argued with the House 
that, instead of standing up and voting 
for what we believe in and doing what 
our oath of office requires us to do, we 
tremble in our seats and yield to the fear 
of the Negro revolution. 

If that is the kind of spirit that has 
come to this country and we are going to 
operate in the Congress on the theory of 
fear, on the theory of violence, on the 
theory of mobs, and so forth, then this is 
not the place to which I was first elected. 

I was distressed to hear all this talk 
about operating not on the righteousness 
of causes, but operating on the fear of 
this revolution that has been encouraged 
from high places, until it has reached the 
point that unless somebody shows some 
courage in this Congress and elsewhere, 
we are going to have a situation where 
we operate under the threat of political 
reprisals and revolutionary emotions. 

I was distressed when I saw the Presi- 
dent address a joint session of this Con- 
gress and I heard him adopt the war cry 
of a Negro revolution— We shall over- 
come; we shall overcome“ repeated 
time and time again, when we were about 
to consider a civil rights law. 5 

And I was deeply distressed to see 
members of the Supreme Court sitting 
on those front seats, hearing discussed 
and advocated a piece of legislation the 
constitutionality of which they would 
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soon be called upon to pass upon, 
applauding—applauding the revolution- 
ary call that “we shall overcome.” 

I was distressed a few days ago to see 
in the press, and not refuted, the state- 
ment by the Vice President of the United 
States that if he lived in a tenement, in 
the ghettos of the cities, on the second 
floor, he would have the spirit to lead 
a revolt.” 

What are we going to have next? 

My friends, the political fates have 
decreed that when this Congress ad- 
journs I will leave you. I have few per- 
sonal regrets about that, but I do hate 
to leave you with the spirit that seems 
to prevail and about which you are ex- 
horted daily—‘‘Do this or the Com- 
munists will get mad at you. Send mil- 
lions of dollars to other countries or 
somebody is going to get mad at you. 
Give away your substance. Forget the 
American people’s needs and wants and 
the great tax burden that is upon them 
and give to this and give to that and 
give to the other.” Out of fear; a tribute, 
if you please, to other areas of the world 
in order to placate them, in order to 
try to purchase their friendship. 

Now we come here with mobs in the 
streets, with further mob violence 
threatened, and no word is spoken of 
courage to defend the American way of 
Government. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield, for 
the purpose of debate, 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. My colleagues, it is al- 
ways extremely difficult for any one to 
follow the gentleman from Virginia, 
especially after he has given one of his 
eloquent statements. It goes without 
saying that every Member of this House 
who has had the pleasure of serving with 
the gentleman from Virginia will miss 
him when he completes his congres- 
sional service this year. All succeeding 
Congresses will miss him and his talents. 
His memory will always be with us, how- 
ever, as this great man has written a 
legislative record in this Congress which 
will be unmatched in our time. The 
Nation and his district are in his debt 
for the 38 years he has so ably served 
in this Congress. 

I come to you as a member of the 
Committee on Rules and a person who 
has voted for every single civil rights bill 
since he has been in the Congress. How- 
ever, I come to you today as a person 
asking you to vote against this rule, as 
I think that it is not only affront to the 
Committee on Rules but to the rules of 
this House and to the individuals who 
supported the enlargement of the Com- 
mittee on Rules as well. 

A couple of years ago, when this ques- 
tion of enlargement of the Rules Com- 
mittee was before the House, it was main- 
tained by the proponents that we needed 
to enlarge the committee so that the 
House could get legislation from the 
Committee on Rules; that the leadership 
needed the change in the rules so that 
it could get the legislation it wanted 
from the Committee on Rules; and so 
that the executive branch could get its 
legislation passed. Since I have been a 
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member of the Committee on Rules, the 
leadership of this House has been getting 
the legislation it wanted from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. No one can deny this 
fact. Now let me cite just a couple of 
examples where this House needed the 
Committee on Rules so that it could 
properly act on two important pieces of 
legislation this session. I call your at- 
tention to the Sales Participation Act, an 
all-important piece of legislation to this 
administration. This legislation came 
before the Committee on Rules without 
proper consideration and hearings. It 
then became the duty of the Committee 
on Rules to delve into the intricacies of 
this piece of legislation. The Committee 
on Rules performs its duty to the House 
and to the American people. As a re- 
sult of the Committee on Rules hearings, 
proper amendments were eventually 
proposed by the committee itself and 
adopted by this House. I hate to think 
what type of legislation this Congress 
would have passed if we had not had 
these extensive hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 

Second, I have reference to the pov- 
erty bill. Insufficient hearings were held 
before the Committee on Education and 
Labor on this bill and this was admitted 
before the Committee on Rules by pro- 
ponents and opponents alike. Our com- 
mittee followed with extensive hearings 
and opened up a lot of doors and win- 
dows, if you please, to the people of this 
Nation so that they could peer into this 
important piece of legislation to see 
what was on the inside. 

Now let us come down to the piece of 
legislation which is now before the House 
under the 21-day rule. I am told by 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary that after certain language was 
agreed upon concerning the Housing sec- 
tion, not one single day of open hearings 
were held. Get that. Not one single day 
of open hearings were held on this im- 
portant section after the language was 
agreed upon. As a consequence, after 
it was reported out, even the proponents 
of this legislation disagreed on who was 
covered by it. I ask my colleagues, Is 
this the way to bring legislation before 
the Congress of the United States? Even 
the Attorney General of the United 
States went over to the other body and 
testified that the language that was 
agreed upon in committee did not ex- 
clude the persons that the committee 
thought it was excluding. Certainly the 
Congress should know what it is doing on 
this subject. The American people 
should know, since they are all affected. 
We have a way of finding out what is 
in this bill and a way of letting the 
American people know what is actually 
in the bill and what it does to them and 
their rights. This bill can be heard be- 
fore the Rules Committee in open session. 
Certainly the American people are en- 
titled to such a hearing as their prop- 
erty rights are involved. The Commit- 
tee on Rules then can delve into these 
amendments, call expert witnesses, and 
give the American people an opportunity 
to learn what is in this bill before it 
passes. I think that we owe them no less 
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than that. For that reason I shall vote 
against the rule. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
iar Mappen], for the purpose of debate 
only. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending civil rights legislation, H.R. 
14765, comes to the floor of the House 
under the extraordinary proceedings of 
the 21-day rule. This bill provides for 
further Federal protection against un- 
lawful discrimination toward groups of 
our citizens who have suffered discrimi- 
nation and lack of protection under the 
citizenship rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

This Congress has in the past several 
sessions enacted a number of civil rights 
bills which have been effective and have 
aided millions in minority groups to make 
remarkable progress in the enjoyment of 
a number of citizenship rights which 
have been denied for generations. These 
prejudices on account of color, race, 
religion, or nationality existed in some 
localities more than other areas of our 
Nation. 

During the last quarter of a century we 
have made more progress toward elimi- 
nating and outlawing injustices and 
denial of legal rights to portions of our 
citizenry than has been accomplished 
during the last 200 years. I firmly be- 
lieve that the leadership in the civil 
rights problem and those of us who have 
been active in the battle for civil rights 
over the years, fully realize that injus- 
tices which have been permitted and 
allowed to exist against minority groups 
cannot disappear and be completely out- 
lawed in the matter of a few years. The 
unjust practices, bigotry, and racial 
hatreds that have existed among certain 
segments of our population for genera- 
tions cannot be changed by law over- 
night. All of our older citizens who have 
been familiar with conditions of segre- 
gation and prejudice will unanimously 
admit that progress through education 
and Federal legislation during the last 
quarter of a century has been phenome- 
nal. Sensible leaders on both sides of 
the legislative process in civil rights are 
to be commended on the remarkable 
progress and change that has taken place 
on all angles pertaining to equality in 
citizenship to all citizens beginning with 
the Supreme Court decision of 1954 and 
followed by four major civil rights bills 
during the last 10 years. 

The legislation which we are now con- 
sidering has been the result of many days 
and weeks of work in hearing testimony 
by the House Judiciary Committee from 
many organizations, public officials, and 
other witnesses, with the hope that the 
provisions set out in this bill will be a 
great advancement and progress toward 
our ultimate goal of complete civil rights 
and protection of all citizens. This bill 
will foreclose against discrimination 
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caused by ignorant prejudices and, if en- 
acted, will be a great step toward reach- 
ing the ultimate goal of full citizenship 
for all American citizens. 

This pending legislation will aid in out- 
lawing segregation in public education, 
public facilities, schools, and will elimi- 
nate defects in the present Federal and 
State jury selection system. If enacted, 
it will also provide just relief against dis- 
criminatory housing practices and pre- 
scribe penalties for acts of violence or 
intimidation against legitimate law-abid- 
ing and conscientious persons who are 
devoting their time toward establishing 
civil rights practices among all our citi- 
zens in various communities throughout 
the Nation. 

This legislation has some excellent 
provisions, clarifications and protections 
that possibly should have been provided 
in previous civil rights bills. In a com- 
plicated program as nationwide and com- 
plex as civil rights legislation, new prob- 
lems arise and improvements can always 
be made in the legislation and practical 
application on problems of this magni- 
tude. 

In my district we have been practicing 
civil rights for over 30 years. We have 
a large population of all nationalities, 
races, and religion. Our schools, pub- 
lic facilities, and residential areas are 
not segregated. We have not had any 
racial riots or disturbances. One of our 
large cities has over 60 percent Negro 
population. We have made great civil 
rights progress in the last 25 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I do object to the state- 
ment which the gentleman of Virginia 
(Mr. SmitH] made that we are voting in 
fear. 

We are not voting in fear of anything 
today when we are voting for constitu- 
tional recognition of all our American 
citizens. If this rule is enacted we will 
be voting to give all our citizens civil 
rights which our Government guarantees 
all American citizens. 

This bill, H.R. 14765, calls for a debate 
not to exceed 10 hours and to be equally 
divided between the majority and the 
minority leadership. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee has made some changes in the 
original concept of the bill, especially on 
section 4, known as the housing pro- 
vision, in order to get the legislation re- 
ported out of committee and for consid- 
eration on the floor of the House. I am 
informed that the Attorney General ad- 
vises that this change will aid enforce- 
ment and eliminate numerous lawsuits 
from individual and small house owner- 
ship units. 

I do hope that in the 2 or 3 days of 
debate and consideration of this legis- 
lation no major amendments will be of- 
fered that will weaken its major pro- 
visions and necessitate further legisla- 
tion on this great national problem at 
some future session of Congress. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to the method by which this bill 
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has been called up, I think that a few 
observations are in order. 

No one denies that the rule under 
which we are proceeding is provided for 
by the rules of the House. We are pro- 
ceeding under a rule which the member- 
ship of this House made in order by a 
majority vote. Now, of course, the nor- 
mal procedure in legislation is by a rule 
granted by the Committee on Rules. I 
think, however, that a review of the 
situation in the present case would in- 
dicate that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has been jus- 
tified in the action which he has taken. 
The chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on June 30 wrote a letter to 
the Committee on Rules requesting a 
hearing and a rule on this legislation. 

Since then I have been advised by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary that he has had no 
response either orally or in writing to 
his request. 

No one, Mr. Speaker, respects and loves 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules more than I. He is a 
great Member of the House. He is a 
great American. But the gentleman 
from Virginia has not generally been 
very anxious in my time to conduct hear- 
ings on rules making in order civil rights 
bills. 

This procedure is orderly procedure. 
It brings to the House today in good 
order a bill that we must pass soon if 
it is to be passed at all in this session of 
the Congress. 

I urge the adoption of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. What is the total 
amount of time remaining for debate on 
the question before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York has 16 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, if I 
might make a further inquiry, was not 
my understanding correct that 30 min- 
utes would be yielded to the minority of 
the House on this resolution, and as of 
this time we have used only 13 minutes 
on this side of the aisle? Is that under- 
standing not correct, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. Ihave 
been trying to allot the time equally and 
I will continue to do so. Practically all 
the rest of the time will be allotted to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
again inquire, what is the total number 
of minutes available on this resolution 
for debate? 

The SPEAKER. As previously stated, 
there are 16 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that the commitment 
has been made to the minority 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that time is now running. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that while it is a parliamentary inquiry, 
the time necessary for the inquiry comes 
out of the time of the gentleman from 
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New York. Does the gentleman from 
New York yield further for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. CELLER, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] 
for the purpose of debate. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, in his opening remarks the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee referred to certain unspeci- 
fied or undefined exigencies that pre- 
vented or foreclosed consideration of this 
bill under normal procedures. I should 
like to make it abundantly clear that, as 
a member of the minority, I have no re- 
sponsibility for any of those exigencies, 
whatever they may be. 

I see on the floor the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Smrrx], the chairman of 
the committee, and he can contradict me 
at this point if Iam wrong. But I have 
a very strong feeling, after listening to 
his remarks, that should this resolution 
be defeated here today, he would not 
object to the holding—and the prompt 
holding—of hearings on this very im- 
portant bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I made a 
definite statement that if this resolu- 
tion is defeated, I will immediately call 
a meeting of the Rules Committee for 
consideration of the proper rule. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman from Virginia for making 
that statement. I think it adds to the 
case we have already made against try- 
ing to, in effect, short-circuit the legis- 
lative process by using the 21-day rule 
in this particular case. We are not 
merely concerned with the prestige of the 
Rules Committee. There is nothing sac- 
rosanct about that committee or any of 
its members. I think that the Rules 
Committee ought to be not a bottleneck 
but it ought to be a channel through 
which we can, in an orderly manner, see 
the flow and the processing of legislation 
before it comes to the floor of this House. 

My dissatisfaction with the procedure 
of bringing the bill to the floor of the 
House in this way stems entirely from 
the fact that the bill is today coming to 
the floor under a vast cloud of mis- 
understanding as to what it would really 
do and what it provides. Some Mem- 
bers think that under title IV an in- 
dividual homeowner and the broker or 
the real estate agent that he may engage 
is exempt from the provisions. We have, 
on the other hand, the word of the chief 
law-enforcement officer of the United 
States, the Attorney General, spoken be- 
fore a committee of the other body, to the 
effect that this is not so, that only the 
individual homeowner is exempted, and 
if he engages a broker or salesman, he 
would still not be exempt from the fair 
housing provisions of title IV of this bill. 

I would suggest that if we should have 
had an opportunity to conduct hearings 
in a decent and orderly fashion on this 
bill, under the questioning of Members 
of the Rules Committee it could have 
been brought out and made clear just 
exactly what this bill does or does not 
do, because we are in—mark you well—a 
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field here which is fraught with the very 
gravest constitutional principles. 

Should we not, gentlemen, under those 
circumstances, rather than adopting a 
short-circuit procedure, rather than jet- 
tisoning the normal legislative proce- 
dures, that govern our deliberations, 
make even more clear under those cir- 
cumstances just exactly what it is we are 
about to do? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, 10 minutes 
for the purpose of debate. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I strongly believe that the House should 
disapprove of this resolution. I believe 
we should vote against this resolution. I 
believe that because this is a misuse of 
the 21-day rule. It is a highly irregular 
manner for the consideration of this im- 
portant legislation. Third, I do not 
believe that the Committee on Rules in 
the 89th Congress deserves this kind of 
treatment, bearing in mind the record 
made in 1965 at the time the voting rights 
legislation was before the committee. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, speaking 
as one who voted to expand the Rules 
Committee, I must say that I cannot sup- 
port this rule today, because when I voted 
to expand the Rules Committee I never 
conceived that such an operation would 
be going on as is going on here today. 

I believe the 21-day rule has a place 
in the Congress if the Rules Committee 
does not act, but in this particular case 
it was not given the opportunity to do 
so. Anything as important as this, it 
seems to me, deserves more careful con- 
sideration. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Ohio. 

I think it appropriate for me to say in 
1957, in 1960, in 1964, and in 1965, I voted 
for civil rights legislation. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to my 
friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding. I hate 
to take the gentleman’s time, but the 
statement of my distinguished and be- 
loved friend from Ohio just is not con- 
sistent with the facts. The Committee 
on Rules has had more than 21 days. It 
has had 2 weeks since we returned from 
the July 4 recess. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I will say to my friend from Okla- 
homa, the distinguished majority leader, 
that I believe I will answer the question 
that has been raised. 

I strongly feel that this resolution be- 
fore us today is a misuse of that parlia- 
mentary procedure. On January 4, 1965, 
the first day that this body came to- 
gether following the elections of 1964, 
the Speaker of the House, in discussing 
the 21-day rule, said the following in 
reference to this procedure: 

It is a strengthening of the rules of the 
House in the direction of the individual 


Member having an opportunity to pass upon 
legislation that is being reported out of a 
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standing committee and which has been 
pending before the Committee on Rules for 
21 days or more. 


In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, this bill 
from the Committee on the Judiciary and 
its report, in effect, have not been pend- 
ing before the Committee on Rules for 
21 days. The crucial word is “pending.” 
Let me explain. 

In my hand I have H.R. 14765, which 
was reported on June 30, along with the 
62-page report. This was submitted to 
the Committee on Rules on that day, 
and a request was made of the Commit- 
tee on Rules for a rule. 

But it took 15 more days before the 
additional and minority views of 18 
members of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary—this 53-page report—were 
made available to the Committee on 
Rules. In effect, only half of the work 
of the Committee on the Judiciary was 
before the Committee on Rules until the 
14th or 15th of July. 

I believe it is fair to say that this vital 
material, a 53-page part of the report 
never got to the Committee on Rules for 
14 or 15 days, and under those circum- 
stances how can one argue that this 
matter was pending before the Commit- 
tee on Rules for a 21-day period? At 
the most it was before the Committee on 
Rules for 5 days. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
House ought to vote against this resolu- 
tion. We should not condone a misuse, 
or irregular use of the 21-day rule. 

May I also say that the Committee on 
Rules in the 89th Congress has a record 
that should not be condemned, but it is 
one that should be approved of, in the 
consideration of civil rights legislation. 

Let me cite the record in 1965, when 
we had before us the voting rights legis- 
lation. On June 1, 1965, the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary reported the voting 
rights bill. On June 2 the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary asked for a hearing before the 
Committee on Rules. Hearings were 
held on June 24, 29, 30, and July 1. 
And on July 1 a rule was granted, It 
came to the floor of the House July 6. 

But also, let us look at what happened 
between the day that the rule was re- 
quested by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] and the date that 
the rule was granted. In this 30-day 
period the Committee on Rules approved 
14 rules, including rules on military con- 
struction, on the debt limit, on the omni- 
bus housing bill, on the poverty bill, on 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, on the Cigarette Labeling 
Act, and on the Coinage Act. I do not 
believe we can honestly say that the 
Committee on Rules failed in its respon- 
sibility. It acted promptly in granting 
a rule to the Committee on Judiciary on 
the voting rights proposal. 

I am proud to say that the Republican 
members acted responsibly in the con- 
sideration of and the approval of that 
rule in 1965, and I am certain that the 
Republican members of the Committee 
on Rules in 1966 will also act responsibly 
on this legislation. 

Certainly this legislation, which has 18 
minority or additional views, needs to be 
exposed for public examination. The 
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hearings conducted by the Committee on 
Rules can and will result in a better 
understanding of this crucial and criti- 
cal legislation. 

Let me say I am pleased to hear that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules has promised every 
Member in this body on both sides of the 
aisle that if this rule is defeated today— 
and I hope it will be—immediately, 
promptly, hearings will be held before the 
Committee on Rules on this legislation. 
This means that the Committee on Rules 
can have before it both the original com- 
mittee report and the 53-page additional 
and minority views. 

That is the orderly, proper way for us 
to proceed on this difficult controversial 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and trust that this 
resolution will be defeated. It is ob- 
viously a misuse of the 21-day rule. Itis 
an irregular procedure. Third, I do not 
believe the Committee on Rules in 1966, 
bearing in mind the good record it made 
in 1965, deserves to be bypassed—de- 
serves the abuse, either indirectly or di- 
rectly, that will result from an approval 
of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge as strongly as I 
can, from one who has consistently sup- 
ported civil rights legislation, that we 
vote down this resolution and hold those 
bearings before the Committee on Rules. 
In that way all of us will be better in- 
formed on the content of legislation that 
is extremely controversial and vital to all 
Americans. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will advise 
the persons in the gallery that they are 
guests of the House and no manifesta- 
tions one way or another under the rules 
of the House can be evidenced by anyone 
who is a guest of the House. 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time remains? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kuprerman] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 27—CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, page 14278—just several weeks ago, 
we voted a rule (H. Res. 875) by 222 to 
148 to bring up under the 21-day rule 
(rule XI) a bill “revising postal rates 
on certain fourth-class mail,” although it 
was pointed out—page 14281—by Mr. 
DERWINSKI that it involved no great so- 
cial legislation. 

Here we have one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation to come before 
us this year. Can we do less in bringing 
it to the floor of this House? I shall vote 
“aye.” 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the achieve- 
ment of equal rights for all our citizens 
is the major unfinished business before 
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allof us. Legislation intended to further 
the goal of equalit. should not be delayed. 
House Resolution 910 should be sup- 
ported, for it is under the circumstances 
the most expeditious way of bringing be- 
fore us the Civil Rights Act of 1966. 

However, the issue involved in the 
present resolution is not whether or not 
we shall ban discrimination in housing. 
It is not whether or not we shall elimi- 
nate discrimination in the selection of 
juries. It is not whether or not we shall 
deal at last with crimes of racial violence. 

The present resolution deals only with 
the question of whether we shall con- 
sider these issues. It does not deal with 
the merits of H.R. 14765; rather it allows 
us to consider that bill, with adequate 
debate, before the full House. I would 
urge my colleagues to keep this in mind 
in considering House Resolution 910. 

Mr. Speaker, the fight over the 21-day 
rule has been a long and noteworthy 
battle, and the victory we gained last 
year must not be allowed to fade away. 
I have fought for the 21-day rule since 
my election to Congress. 

I was fully aware of its adoption by the 
81st Congress and of the record it en- 
abled that Congress to make. By use of 
the 21-day rule, an anti-poll-%ax bill was 
brought to the floor for a successful vote. 
It forced action on housing and mini- 
mum wage bills. In fact, seven of the 
eight measures brought to the floor by 
use of the 21-day rule passed the House. 

Unfortunately, in the 82d Congress, 
the 21-day rule was not readopted. In- 
deed, this House labored at the mercy of 
the Rules Committee all the way through 
the 88th Congress. However, at the be- 
ginning of the 89th Congress our strong 
Democratic majority allowed us to re- 
enact it. 

I was pleased to see the House use the 
21-day rule six times during 1965. On 
July 26, we pried the bill to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b). of the Taft-Hartley Act from 
the Rules Committee, which had refused 
to even hold hearings on the measure. 
The bill subsequently passed the House. 
So did the school construction in disaster 
areas bill, which came to the floor under 
the 21-day rule a month later. On Sep- 
tember 13, as the session drew to a close, 
the House in its wisdom saw fit to take 
four bills from the Rules Committee, 
among them the equal employment op- 
portunities bill. 

Mr. Speaker, today we consider use of 
the 21-day rule for only the second time 
in 1966. It is appropriate that we should 
do so with regard to the civil rights bill of 
1966, for just as Negroes throughout this 
land have been the victims of arbitrary 
and capricious discrimination, so has 
this House often been the victim of arbi- 
trary and capricious refusals to act upon 
major legislation on the part of the Rules 
Committee. And civil rights legislation 
has been the principal target of this ob- 
structionism. 

In 1963 President Kennedy’s civil 
rights program was frustrated by the 
Rules Committee. Only when it ap- 
peared that the rising number of sig- 
natures on the discharge petition would 
bring the bill to the floor in any event, 
did the Rules Committee finally act in 
the winter of 1964. 
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History and experience show that 
there is good reason to bypass the Rules 
Committee. 

The debate shows that there is still a 
basic disagreement about the function 
of the Rules Committee. I believe that 
its function should be procedural— 
to direct legislation to the floor for action, 
to set the terms of debate, and so forth. 
It should not pass judgment on the sub- 
stance of legislation, a function it has 
assumed in the past and obviously would 
like to assume here. The merits of leg- 
islation is for the House as a whole to 
determine. Then it is clear that the pur- 
pose of the Rules Committee is involved 
in this debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to comment 
briefly on the comments of the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules. I do not be- 
lieve that the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee ever suggested 
that the House should adopt either this 
resolution or H.R. 14765 out of fear of 
violence. Of course, he did not. 

H.R. 14765 should be adopted because 
it is right and just. It reaches areas of 
discrimination which either were not 
treated or were inadequately treated by 
the civil rights legislation of 1957, 1960, 
1964, and 1965. However, let us not 
ignore the fact that, if Congress had 
acted forthrightly long ago to eliminate 
segregation and discrimination, we would 
not now be witnessing the misery and 
frustration and sense of hopelessness 
which has produced the social dynamite 
in our cities. And incidentally, apropos 
of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Surg! regarding Vice 
President HUMPHREY’S observation, I 
wonder how long the gentleman from 
Virginia would tolerate living in a slum. 
Perhaps he as well as others should try 
the experience. 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of this 
House knows of my desire to pass a strong 
and meaningful civil rights bill. This, 
however, is not the issue involved in this 
debate. I urge my colleagues, whatever 
their views on H.R. 14765, to join me in 
allowing this House to work its will. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the debate on the proposed 
Civil Rights Act of 1966, many questions 
were raised in connection with title IV, to 
prohibit discrimination in residential 
housing transactions by persons in the 
housing business. Because of these 
auestions I requested statistics and re- 
search material relating to fair housing 
laws in the various States and territories 
in order to evaluate the impact of title 
IV on my own State of New York and on 
the Nation. 

The statistics are interesting and re- 
vealing and I believe my colleagues will 
find them helpful in formulating a posi- 
tion with respect to title IV of the bill 
H.R. 14765. 

The State of New York has a more 
comprehensive law against discrimina- 
tion than the bill before the House this 
week. The New York State law prohibits 
discrimination in the sale, leasing, or 
rental of all housing except owner-occu- 
pied two family dwellings and the rental 
of a room in an owner-occupied house. 
Of particular significance is the fact that 
real estate brokers and lending institu- 
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tions are specifically covered by the New 
York State law. 

Seventeen States and the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands have fair housing laws which 
go beyond title IV of the proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1966. These 17 States rep- 
resent more than 50 percent of the total 
population of the United States. 

The laws of these 17 States cover pub- 
lic housing or publicly assisted housing 
and all cover private housing. Eight of 
these States cover single family homes 
and only two—Michigan and Indiana— 
exempt realtors. Four States and one 
territory exclude lending institutions. 

The 17 States are Alaska, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, and Wisconsin. 

More than half of all US. citizens 
live under fair housing laws which go 
beyond the coverage of the legislation 
now under consideration by this Cham- 
ber. The other citizens of the United 
States are entitled to the same protec- 
tion for so long as we diminish the rights 
of a single American, the rights of all 
Americans are in danger. Freedom and 
democracy can make no distinctions 
with respect to equal treatment of our 
citizens and I urge my colleagues to for- 
mulate their decision upon this prin- 
ciple and to support the proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1966. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much about so-called injured innocence 
expressed by some members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. It has been said by the 
distinguished minority leader that the 
Committee on Rules had only 5 days in 
which to consider this bill. That is quite 
contrary to the fact. I repeat what the 
distinguished majority leader said, that 
the request was made for a rule in writ- 
ing on June 30. No response was received 
by me on that request. Congress went 
into recess from June 30 to July 11. 
Today is July 25. The Committee on 
Rules, without counting the period of 
recess, had 14 days in which to act on this 
bill. There was no action on the bill. 
There was no indicia or sign of action on 
this bill. Knowing the proclivities of the 
gentleman from Virginia, the very dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, for whom I have an abiding 
affection and have had that abiding af- 
fection for many years—he is not in- 
clined to grant a rule on this bill. It was 
essential that we take this route so that 
the bill could be brought before the House 
and the House could work its will. Now 
we are told that the performance of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary is quite irregular. How can it 
be irregular when the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary follows a 
rule? I defy anybody to tell me that I 
have departed from the 21-day rule. 
That is part of the rules of the House. 
It is proper procedure for me to avail 
myself as a chairman—and any Member 
can—of the 21-day rule. How can it be 
charged that that is improper. I would 
say that these excuses we hear now are 
inane and that they are utterly insincere. 
These excuses are given so that you will 
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not be able to vote on the civil rights bill. 
The distinguished minority leader makes 
a statement about irregularities, His 

purpose is to prevent a vote on the civil 
rights bill, and the country should know 
that. The minority leader, of the Re- 
publican side 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er—— 

Mr. CELLER. I refuse to yield. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er 


Mr. CELLER. I refuse to yield, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
as I believe that the gentleman 

Mr. CELLER. I refuse to yield, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Used my 
name, I think it is a matter of courtesy 
for the gentleman to yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I refuse to 
yield, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from New York yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

Mr. CELLER. I refuse to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader uses an ex- 
cuse about so-called irregularities. I re- 
gret that this is used as a facade behind 
which to hide his real purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s real pur- 
pose is not to vote on the civil rights 
bill. His opposition to this rule is equiva- 
lent to a vote against the civil rights 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] yield for 
the purpose of the gentleman from Ohio 
making a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have already been recognized. Mr. 
Speaker, have I not been recognized? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not 
recognize the gentleman from Ohio. The 
Chair stated or asked if the gentleman 
from New York yielded for the purpose 
of the gentleman from Ohio making a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. : 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 200, nays 180, answered 


“present” 3, not voting 49, as follows: 
[Roll No, 175] 
YEAS—200 
Adams Bandstra Bolling 
Addabbo Barrett Brademas 
Albert Bates Brooks 
Anderson, Brown, Calit 
Tenn Bingham Burke 
Annunzio Burton, Calif. 
Ashley Boland Byrne, Pa. 


ence J., Jr. 


Joelson 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Okla. 


Duncan, Tenn. 


Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Everett 
Findley 
Fisher 

Flynt 


Hansen, Idaho 
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Rogers, Colo. 
Ronan 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 


Roybal 
Ryan 

St Germain 
St. Onge 
Scheuer 
Schmidhauser 
Schweiker 
Secrest 
Senner 
Shipley 
Sickles 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 


Stratton 
Stubblefield 
ullivan 
Tenzer 
Thomas 


Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Todd 
Tunney 
Tupper 
Udall 


Van Deerlin 
Vanik 


Vigorito 
Vivian 
Waldie 
Weltner 
White, Idaho 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 


Matthews 
Ma; 


Morton 


Mosher Robison Teague, Calif. 
Nelsen Rogers, Fla Teague, Tex. 
O'Neal, Ga Rogers, Tex Thomson, Wis. 
Passman Roudebush Tuck 
Pelly Rumsf Tuten 
Pirnie Satterfield Utt 
Poage Saylor Waggonner 
Poff Schisler Walker, Miss. 
Pool Schneebeli Walker, N. Mex, 
Purcell Selden Watkins 
Quie Shriver Watson 
Quillen Sikes Whalley 
Race Sisk White, Tex. 
Randall Smith, Calif. Whitener 
Reid, II Smith, Va. Whitten 
Reifel Springer Widnall 
Reinecke Stanton Williams 
Rhodes, Ariz. Stephens Wyatt 
Rivers, S.C. Talcott Younger 
Roberts Taylor 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’—3 
Watts Wright Zablocki 

NOT VOTING—49 

Aspinall Green, Oreg. Morrison 
Barin; Hall Murray 
Blatnik Hardy O'Konski 
Bow Hébert Olsen, Mont, 
Clevenger Henderson Pepper 
Curtis Hull Powell 
de la Garza Huot Redlin 
Delaney Kee Scott 
Dent Keogh Skubitz 
Edwards, La King, N.Y Smith, N.Y. 
Ellsworth King, Utah Sweeney 
Fino Kluczynski Toll 
Frelinghuysen Leggett Trimble 
Fulton, Pa. McEwen Willis 
Gathings Martin, Mass. Wilson, Bob 
Gilligan Miller 
Gray Mills 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Watts against. 

Mr. Gilligan for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Clevenger for, with Mr. Edwards of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. King of New York 
against. 

Mr. Wright for, 
against. 

Mr. Fulton of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Baring against. 

Mr. Pepper for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Miller for, with Mr. Zablocki against. 

Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Frelinghuysen 
against. 

Mr. Sweeney for, with Mr. Hall against. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon for, with Mr. Bob 
Wilson against. 

Mr. Kluczynski for, 
against. 

Mr. Blatnik for, with Mr. Murray against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Ellsworth against. 

Mr. Leggett for, with Mr. Hardy against. 

Mr. Aspinall for, with Mr. Willis against, 


For this day: 

Mr. Huot with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Kee with Mr, Curtis. 

Mr. Gathings with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Martin of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Redlin with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. King of Utah with Mr. Smith of New 
York. 


Mr. Olsen of Montana with Mr. de la 
Garza. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] who is in the 
hospital. If he had been present he 
would have voted “nay.” I voted “yea.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER]. If he had been 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
vote “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote present.“ 


with Mr. Henderson 


with Mr. McEwen 


‘ee a 
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Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KreocH]. If he had been 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14765) to assure non- 
discrimination in Federal and State jury 
selection and service, to facilitate the 
desegregation of public education and 
other public facilities, to provide judicial 
relief against discriminatory housing 
practices, to prescribe penalties for cer- 
tain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. All those in favor of 
the motion will let it be known by say- 
ing “aye.” All those opposed by saying 
“no.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 14765, with 
Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
point of order. I was on my feet—— 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
will be recognized for 5 hours and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocx] 
will be recognized for 5 hours. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr.McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Ohio rise? 

Mr. Mc Mr. Chairman, I 
rise for a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would like to 
know if the resolution unqualifiedly 
guarantees the minority one-half of the 
time during general debate and nothing 
untoward will happen so that it will be 
diminished or denied contrary to gentle- 
men’s agreements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman will 
reply by rereading that portion of his 
opening statement. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
will be recognized for 5 hours, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocn] will 
be recognized for 5 hours. The Chair 
will follow the rules. 

Mr, McCULLOCH. I thank you, Mr. 


— 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may care to use. 

Mr. Chairman, Negroes propose to be 
free. Many rights have been denied and 
withheld from them. The right to be 
equally educated with whites. The 
right to equal housing with whites. The 
right to equal recreation with whites. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

Mr. CELLER. Regular order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, im- 
mediately before the House resolved it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole 
House I was on my feet on the floor 
seeking recognition for the purpose of 
making a point of order against con- 
sideration of H.R. 14765 on the ground 
that the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee accompanying the bill does not 
comply with all the requirements of 
clause 3 of rule XIII of the rules of the 
House known as the Ramseyer rule and 
intended to request I be heard in sup- 
port of that point of order. I was not 
recognized by the Chair. I realize tech- 
nically under the rules of the House at 
this point, my point of order may come 
too late, after the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But I may say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I sought to raise the 
point of order before the House went into 
session. May I ask this question? Is 
there any way that this point of order 
can lie at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at this time. It 
lies only in the House, the Chair must 
inform the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I say that the 
Parliamentarian and the Speaker were 
notified in advance and given copies of 
the point of order that I desired to raise, 
and I was refused recognition although 
I was on my feet seeking recognition at 
the time. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I appeal 
the ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have 
to repeat that the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is well aware that this present 
occupant of the chair is powerless to do 
other than he has stated. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
I appeal the ruling of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
rendered? 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS) 
there were—ayes 139, noes 101. 

The decision of the Chair was sus- 
tained. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise, 
and on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CELLER and 
Mr. WILLIAMs. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
168, noes 144. 

So the motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 14765) to assure nondiscrimi- 
nation in Federal and State jury selec- 
tion and service, to facilitate the desegre- 
gation of public education and other pub- 
lic facilities, to provide judicial relief 
against discriminatory housing practices, 
to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House resolved itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union a moment ago. When the 
question was put by the Chair, I was on 
my feet seeking recognition for the pur- 
pose of offering a point of order against 
consideration of the legislation. Al- 
though I shouted rather loudly, appar- 
ently the Chair did not hear me. Since 
the Committee proceeded to go into the 
Committee of the Whole, I would like to 
know, Mr. Speaker, if the point of order 
which I had intended to offer can be 
offered now in the House against the con- 
sideration of the bill; and, Mr. Speaker, I 
make such a point of order and ask that 
I be heard on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the Chair did not hear the gentle- 
man make his point of order. There 
was too much noise. Under the circum- 
stances the Chair will entertain the point 
of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Speaker 
and ask if I can be heard on the point 
of order. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order against the consideration 
of H.R. 14765, on the ground that the 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary 
accompanying the bill does not comply 
with the requirements of clause 3 of rule 
XIII of the rules of the House, known 
as the Ramseyer rule, and I request 
that I be heard in support of the point of 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, clause 3 of the rule XIII 
provides, in relevant part, as follows: 

Whenever a committee reports a bill 
amending any statute or part thereof it 
shall include in its report . . a compara- 
tive print of that part of the bill . . . mak- 
ing the amendment and of the statute or part 
thereof proposed to be amended, showing 
by ... appropriate typographical devices 


the omissions and insertions proposed to be 
made. 


This comparative print is to be made, 
in the case of a substitute amendment, 
ehee according to the proviso in the 

e— 


any changes in existing law proposed by the 
substitute. 


I submit that the committee’s report 
fails to comply with this requirement 
in at least two respects, and is quite 
misleading—though I am sure uninten- 
tionally so—in another. 
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The first error I would like to call to 
the attention of the Chair is set forth 
on page 49 of the committee report, at 
the bottom of the page, purporting to 
show amendments made to section 16- 
1312 of the District of Columbia Code. 
The bill, in section 103 (e), found on page 
52, lines 1 through 5, states as follows: 

Section 16-1312 of the District of Colum- 
bia Code is amended— 


And so on—yet the report does not 
set out the section amended—it merely 
sets out selected excerpts from the sec- 
tion, 

I cannot tell from looking at the 
material on page 49 of the report just 
what the amendments to the section ac- 
complish, and I defy any other Member 
to do so. Subsection (a) of that section 
sets out the duties of the jury commis- 
sion, but the matter printed in the report 
fails to set out all the duties as prescribed 
by the section. Then the printed matter 
completely omits subsection (b) of the 
amended section, and subsection (c) as 
printed in the report states: 

(c) Except as provided by this section, 
Chapter 121 of title 28, U.S.C., insofar as it 
may be applicable, governs qualifications of 
jurors. 


But how can a Member tell what is 
provided by the section, when the section 
is not set out for him to see? 

This section 16-1312 which is amended 
by the bill also contains a subsection (d), 
which is not printed in the report. 

Mr. Speaker, this failure of the report 
to show the law which is changed by the 
bill makes it impossible for Members to 
be able to determine just what changes 
are actually being made in the section, 
and therefore fails to comply with either 
the spirit or the letter of the Ramseyer 
rule. Of course, for that matter, even 
the material printed in the subsection (c) 
at the bottom of page 49 of the report 
fails to comply literally with the rule, 
since the material in italic is not literally 
the same as the material proposed to be 
inserted by the bill—the Ramseyer ab- 
breviates to “U.S.C.” the words “United 
States Code” appearing in the bill. The 
same erroneous abbreviation also appears 
in the amendment made to subsection 
(a) of that section. 

Another failure to follow the literal 
text of the bill can also be found on page 
52 of the report, Mr. Speaker, where the 
text of the proposed new section 303 of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 differs sub- 
stantially in form from the section 303 
added to that act by the bill, on page 79, 
lines 10 through 19. 

Most serious of the deficiencies in this 
report, however, Mr. Speaker, is the mat- 
ter appearing on page 53 of the report, 
where the report purports to show 
changes in title III of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960 made by section 701 of the 
bill, which appears on page 80, line 9. 
Section 701 states Title III of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960 is amended” and so 
on—yet the report does not even purport 
to show title III of that act or any part 
thereof—all that Members have to guide 
them as to the provisions of title III is a 
row of asterisks, which I must confess I 
do not find very helpful—especially since 
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the proposed new section 307 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960 refers back to section 
301 of the Civil Rights Act of 1960 stat- 
ing—page 80 lines 12 and 13 of the bill— 
“Any officer of election or custodian re- 
quired under section 301 of this Act to 
retain and preserve records and papers 
may” and so forth. This portion of the 
committee’s report is completely worth- 
less, in my judgment, in helping Mem- 
bers to understand the changes in exist- 
ing law made by the bill. 

The Ramseyer rule requires that the 
report show, and I quote: 

That part of the bill or joint resolution 
making the amendment and of the statute 
or part thereof proposed to be amended. 


I submit, most respectfully, Mr. 
Speaker, that with respect to title III 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1960, there 
has been a complete failure to comply 
with the portion of the Ramseyer rule 
requiring that the statute proposed to be 
amended be shown. The report does not 
show the statute, and it does not even 
show any part of the statute—not even 
the part of the statute most necessary to 
understand what the proposed section 
307 is all about; namely, section 301 
which is cross-referenced to in the pro- 
posed section 307. 

Mr. Speaker, on page 43 of the report, 
sections 1873 and 1874 of title 18 of the 
United States Code are shown as re- 
pealed, and new language added in their 
place; also the Ramseyer on the same 
page shows two new sections added 
sections 1875 and 1876. I have not been 
able to find any place in the bill which 
repeals any of these sections, or which 
adds new text as sections 1875 and 1876, 
although the explanatory matter on 
page 35 of the report, under the head- 
ing Changes in existing law” states as 
follows: 

Matter proposed to be stricken by the bill 
as reported is enclosed in black brackets. 
New language proposed by the bill as re- 
ported is printed in italic. 


I, for one, find this very confusing, if 
the intent is to show the changes in sec- 
tion numbers made by section 103 of the 
bill, especially since the language pre- 
ceding the Ramseyer states that “there is 
printed below in roman existing law in 
which no change is proposed.” 

This is, at best, a very odd way to 
show a renumbering of sections—so odd, 
in fact, that I think its potential for 
confusion is such as to render it a viola- 
tion of the Ramseyer rule. 


In summary, Mr. Speaker, the com- 


mittee report fails to comply with the 
Ramseyer rule by showing language in 
the report as a purported change in ex- 
isting law which is not the same as lan- 
guage contained in the bill; the report 
fails to show the entire text of a section 
which is proposed to be amended by the 
bill, but leaves Members to guess as to 
what the amendment actually does; the 
report fails to show any part whatsoever 
of a provision of law amended by the 
bill, even where the setting forth of such 
provision is essential to understanding 
of the changes made; and shows non- 
existence repeals and amendments as a 
Peann of showing renumbering of sec- 
ons. 
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I respectfully submit that this point of 
order should be sustained and the bill 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary in accordance with the rules of 
the House. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, of course, 
the technical objections raised by the 
gentleman from Mississippi come as 
rather a surprise, but nonetheless in the 
few moments we had to check on his re- 
marks we find that there is compliance 
with the Ramseyer rule. For example, 
with reference to title I, he makes ref- 
erence to page 49 of the report and he 
makes some objection to the fact that 
instead of spelling out “United States 
Code” in letters we use the abbreviation 
“U.S.C.,” which is the way we always re- 
fer to the United States Code. That is 
done invariably. There is no mislead- 
ing, there is no ambiguity, and there is 
substantial compliance with the Rams- 
eyer rule. 

He also draws attention to the fact 
with reference to subtitle (3) that there 
is nothing stated under (3). There is 
nothing stated because there were no 
changes and there were no amendments 
to that provision. Therefore, there was 
no need to set forth anything except 
blanks. That is compliance with the 
Ramseyer rule. 

On page 53 of the bill, referring to 
title III, there are six blanks with refer- 
ence to six sections. There were no 
changes as to those sections. Since there 
were no changes, there was no need to 
make any comment. There was no 
ambiguity there. There was no misin- 
formation. There is nothing that is mis- 
leading. There is no confusion, It is 
again substantial compliance. 

And so with all of the other trivial 
objections made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I state that there is 
substantial compliance with the Ram- 
seyer rule in the report of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
be heard further? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
spect to the argument posed by the 
gentleman from New York, I would point 
out that in the first case, where I made 
reference on page 49 of the report, there 
is this language: 

Except as provided by this section (chapter 
23 of Title 11) chapter 121 of Title 28, U.S.C., 
insofar as it may be applicable. 


And so forth. It is utterly impossible 
for a Member to know what these excep- 
tions are from reading the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further argu- 
ment except that I stand on the argu- 
ment that I have previously made. I feel 
that the point of order is valid; that the 
purpose of the Ramseyer rule is to in- 
form the Members fully and completely 
on the legislation before the House and 
the laws which it amends, and this report 
is deficient in that respect. 

I submit again, Mr. Speaker, that this 
legislation should be recommitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary in accord- 
ance with the rules of the House. 


Mr. Speaker, may I 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will call 
attention to a very important decision 
on the same subject made on April 15, 
1940, by the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Cooper. 

At that time, the Speaker pro tempore, 
Mr, Cooper, said, on a point of order 
raised by our former colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, Mr. Walcott, and 
I quote: 

The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order against consideration of the 
bill on the ground that the rule mentioned 
by him, the so-called Ramseyer rule, has not 
been complied with. 

The chair has read hurriedly— 


And so have I— 


but the chair believes sufficiently examined 
the and the chair is of the opinion 
that the committee has made an effort to 
comply with the provisions of the Ramseyer 
rule. 

It is the opinion of the chair that the 
duty does not devolve upon the chair to 
analyze every word of existing law or to 
pass upon the sufficiency of the compliance 
with the provisions of the so-called Ramseyer 


rule. 


The chair being of the opinion that the 
committee reporting the bill has made an 
effort to comply with the provisions of the 
Ramseyer rule, feels therefore constrained 
to overrule the point of order. 


Now, on the pending point of order, 
the Chair calls attention to the fact that 
there are approximately 18 pages in the 
committee report which relate to com- 
plying with the Ramseyer rule. 

It is the opinion of the Chair that the 
committee has substantially complied 
with the Ramseyer rule, and follows the 
decision which I have referred to, and 
which was made in 1940 by Speaker 
pro tempore Cooper, and reaffirms that 
decision. 

The Chair therefore overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
under the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives no provision is made for use of 
the word “substantial” is it deemed suf- 
ficient in this case that compliance is 
only substantial and not technically com- 
plete? 

The SPEAKER. Well, as the Chair 
states, and as Speaker pro tempore 
Cooper stated, the Chair cannot analyze 
every word, but there are parts here 
apparent to the Chair that, of course, are 
not only substantial compliance but 
which are certainly overcompliance, 
which is not violative of the rule, as has 
been advanced. 

The committee overcomplied with the 
rule, and that, certainly, does not seem 
to the Chair to be a violation of the rule. 

And, following the reasoning, which 
the Chair considers to be sound, of the 
Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Cooper, in 
1940, and examining the report and ap- 
plying it to the facts involved in the 
point of order, it is the opinion of the 
Chair that the Ramseyer rule has at 
least been substantially complied with 
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and, as stated before, the Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. May I respect- 
fully inquire as to the precedent the then 
Speaker pro tempore Cooper in 1940 
utilized in rendering his then decision? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that as far as examination of the Recorp 
is concerned and after consultation it 
has been ascertained that was the first 
time the question came up. But that 
ruling has been followed since more than 
once. For example, the present occu- 
pant of the Chair followed it on one oc- 
casion when a point of order was raised 
on July 26, 1965. The Chair followed 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Cooper who 
then was the Speaker pro tempore in 
1940. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Do I correctly 
understand the ruling of the Speaker 
that in this instance as in the instance 
of the then Speaker pro tempore Cooper 
that “substantial compliance” is all that 
is necessary and technicalities are ir- 
relevant? Is compliance in fact with 
the rules to be ignored? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that substantial compliance, as the 
Chair is not in a position to analyze 
every word, would comply with and be 
in conformance with the rule. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Is the Speaker 
in effect saying that he has had insuf- 
ficient time to evaluate properly the 
precedent we have cited? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the Chair listened very intently to 
the able presentation made by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi and the Chair 
also examined the precedents, and under 
the circumstances feels that the Chair 
has had ample opportunity in which to 
make a decision on the point of order. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. For the edifica- 
tion of the Members of the House, would 
the Speaker tell the House what the facts 
and circumstances were surrounding the 
decision of the then Speaker pro tempore 
Cooper in 1940? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the entire proceedings will be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 15, 
1940. The Chair happens to be familiar 
with it because the Chair was here at the 
time and heard the point of order passed 
upon. So the Chair suggests that my 
friend from Louisiana examine the 
RECORD. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. That I will be 
glad to do, Mr. Speaker, but you have 
not answered the inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS 


A Mr. Speaker, may I 
be recognized? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
senior-junior Member of the House, I 
wish to express my personal appreciation 
to the Chair for protecting my rights as 
a Member of this body. Of course, I 
accept the Chair’s statement that he did 
not hear me or see me when I was seek- 
ing recognition and the Chair. was gra- 
cious enough to permit me to make this 
point of order even though technically 
perhaps it may not have been an appro- 
priate time under the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. May the Chair sug- 
gest that the present occupant of the 
chair advised the gentleman that he was 
going to recognize him no matter how 
the vote went. The Chair was going to 
recognize the gentleman anyway. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The purpose of tak- 
ing this time, Mr. Speaker, is to express 
my personal appreciation as a Member 
of this body for your fairness in protect- 
ing my rights as a Member of this body. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 14765) to as- 
sure nondiscrimination in Federal and 
State jury selection and service, to facili- 
tate the desegregation of public educa- 
tion and other public facilities, to provide 
judicial relief against discriminatory 
housing practices, to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 14765, with 
Mr. Bol Lixd in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
will be recognized for 5 hours and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCCULLOCH] 
will be recognized for 5 hours. 

The gentleman from New York is 
recognized. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Negro is supposed to be free. But is he? 
Many rights have been denied and with- 
held from him—the right to be equally 
educated with whites, the right to equal 
housing with whites, the right to equal 
recreation with whites, the right to 
equality in labor with whites. We have 
accorded him some freedoms, but no op- 
portunity to exercise them. That is like 
giving him an appetite but no food. 

In this bill we round out the Negro’s 
civil rights to a fair trial before a jury of 
his peers. We nail down his right to 
equal education. We start the campaign 
for genuine open housing for the Negro. 
We seek to give him protection in his 
rights on all levels of American life. We 
give the food as well as the appetite. In 
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so according the Negro such rights, we 


really secure those rights for all Amer- 


icans. 

The fashioning of this bill has not been 
easy. It has not been all beer and skit- 
tles. It has involved hard work by all 
members of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I shall accept willingly any con- 
structive change, but will repel any 
amendments offered for obstructive pur- 
poses. 

We do not approach you with a “holier 
than thou” spirit. We are no Pecksniffs. 
We are not straitlaced. We are humble 
but prideful of our work. We ask your 
generous support. 

It has been said that we passed four 
principal civil rights bills; why another? 

The evil and scourge of granting true 
equality among blacks and whites are 
pervasive, wide, long, and deep. It is like 
a prairie fire that cannot be extinguished 
save by long and patient effort. Great 
reforms do not just happen. 

The French Revolution was the accu- 
mulation of widespread evil of long dura- 
tion. The English Reformation was 
preceded by decades of struggle and tra- 
vail 


Dr. Fleming worked hard for years be- 
fore he came up with penicillin. The 
polio vaccine came to Dr. Salk after the 
greatest efforts. Insulin did not come in 
a day or a year, although the diabetic 
waited patiently and suffered agonies un- 
til it finally came upon the market. 

Similarly, Congress is the physician to 
rid the body politic of the disease of 
segregation. Segregation becomes a 
plague. No one is immune from its evil 
power. Plagues are not easily or quickly 
dissipated. It all depends upon whose 
oxisgored. Many civil libertarians have 
cried out against segregation. Now the 
warm winds of integration move north- 
ward and now all are feeling the heat. 

The bill before us, let me emphasize, 
operates equally in the North as well as 
in the South. 

In ancient Rome, bridgebuilding was 
considered a sacred duty. Note the 
name they gave to their priest: They 
called him pontifex, which translated 
means bridgebuilder.“ The Pope is 
called pontiff, a bridge which unites that 
which nature divides. Civil rights laws 
unite those whom our society divides. 

This civil rights bill is a bridge, as it 
were, seeking to unite whites and blacks 
from the regulation of human rights. It 
seeks to integrate them, according each 
equal rights. 

You cannot raze the slum, you cannot 
level the ghettos without what is known 
as title IV of this bill. Without title IV 
we shall continue to create new pales of 
settlement, new segregated areas, new 
ghettos and slums, placing us where we 
were years ago. 

The Negro is too often confronted with 
the equivalent of Hitler’s “verboten,” 
which means “forbidden.” We must take 
out that word and destroy it as appli- 
cable in furtherance of segregation. 
They who believe in segregation are like 
those who seek to walk up a descending 
escalator. 

Especially dear to the white man is his 
home and his house. That spells to him 
happiness and dignity. It means also se- 
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curity. To deny him the right to own 
his house in an area where a white man 
can own one is to rob the Negro of his 
dignity and security and happiness. 
Whatever else you give him pales in 
value; whatever else you give him seems 
like a promissory note without collateral. 

Victor Hugo said that when the time 
of an idea has come, nothing can stop 
it.“ The time of the idea of equality has 
come. To some of the Members I say 
that time is changing rapidly. Some can 
no longer be protected in their seats by 
the anomalous success. Already a num- 
ber of segregationists have gone down 
under. Clouds are now on the horizon, 
“clouds no bigger than a man’s hand,” 
but they will grow to gigantic storm 
clouds and overwhelm. 

It is charged that title IV as presented 
is a compromise. I plead guilty. Is not 
the great goal of all commonsense com- 
promise? Burke said, “All government, 
indeed every human benefit and enjoy- 
ment, every virtue and every prudent act 
are founded upon barter and 
compromise.” 

I desired title IV as originally written. 
It was as such approved by the commit- 
tee by a narrow margin—too narrow for 
comfort. A furious storm of disapproval 
arose. Thereafter, title IV was modified 
and owner-occupied homes with up to 
four units or apartments including the 
owner’s were exempt. 

By accepting title IV as modified, I 
squared ideals with reality. I am a real- 
ist, a pragmatist. If I cannot get all, 
I will take less, especially if failure or 
reluctance to take less will result in 
naught. I do not want to be a hero going 
down in flames of defeat. It might be 
good for storybooks, but it would not give 
the Negroes much needed relief. Such 
truculence, such opposition to compro- 
mise is worthless—worthless as trying to 
run a mill with water that has passed on. 
To the South I say, “We must not re- 
member today the hatreds of yesterday.” 
To the North I say, “The Negro has come 
amongst you. We must take him in.” 

Finally, there was a cartoon in a maga- 
zine called the New Yorker which showed 
a man at his office desk with many tele- 
phones on it. “Dammit, operator,” he 
cries out, “I keep getting myself.” Well, 
that is what happens when the lines of 
sympathy connecting us with our fellow 
men, white or black, are out of order. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Sixty-eight Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names. 


[Roll No. 176] 

Anderson, Dickinson Hanna 

Tenn Edwards, La. Hardy 
Aspinall Ellsworth Harvey, Ind. 
Baring Everett Hawkins 
Blatnik Evins, Tenn. Hébert 
Bow Farnsley Henderson 
Clark Pino Holifield 
Clevenger Frelinghuysen Hull 
Curtis Fulton, Pa. Huot 
de la Garza Gathings Ichord 
Delaney Green, Oreg. Kee 
Dent Hall Keogh 


King, N.Y. Pepper Toll 

King, Utah Powell Trimble 
Leggett Redlin Tunney 
McEwen Rogers, Tex. Willis 

M. Scott Wilson, Bob 
Martin, Mass. Sisk Wilson, 
Miller Skubitz Charles H 
Mills Smith, N.Y. Young 
Morrison Sweeney 

Olsen, Mont. Taylor 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Botiinc, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 14765), and finding itself with- 
out a quorum he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 373 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York IMr. CELLER], is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, Mem- 
bers of the Committee, I shall endeavor 
to explain some of the provisions of the 
titles of the bill, but before doing that, I 
should like to make some opening state- 
ments. 

The struggle for civil rights continues 
today in 1966 not because of doubts about 
the law and the rights the Constitution 
confers concerning schools, voting, public 
accommodations, public transportation 
facilities, juries, or employment, but be- 
cause of refusal to accept, to follow, to 
apply, and to be governed by the law of 
the land and to administer that law fairly 
without discrimination. 

There is danger today that the right 
to equal enjoyment, which the Congress 
has sought to secure through legislation 
in the past decade, may be denied 
through the violence or intransigence of a 
few. The bill which we debate today 
seeks to meet the challenge presented by 
those who would deny due process of law 
and equal protection of the laws by in- 
timidation, violence, and murder. 

The bill before us today seeks to assure 
that the place of justice remains a hal- 
lowed place. In the first place, the bill is 
designed toimprove the selection of 
jurors in both State and Federal courts. 
Jury service is one of the few opportu- 
nities open to the average citizen to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of his government. 
Too often, however, there is a wide gap 
between our professions and our prac- 
tices when it comes to jury selection. In 
1966 alone, Federal and State courts have 
found systematic exclusion of Negroes in 
State court juries in six different counties 
in the South. 

It often requires courage for a Negro 
defendant and his counsel even to raise a 
claim of discrimination, and even when 
the claim of exclusion is raised, the costs 
of litigation may be prohibitive to a pri- 
vate party, for the evidence required to 
prove the claim simply may be unavail- 
able under State law or practice. 

The problem in the Federal courts is 
less one of unfairness and more a lack of 
uniformity and the existence of too much 
discretion in jury officials, which may 
create the appearance of unfairness. 
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Title I of the bill provides uniform 
specific procedures in the selection of 
jurors in the Federal courts. 

Title II concerns the State jury prob- 
lem and prohibits discrimination in jury 
selection procedures in all State courts 
on account of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, or economic status in 
terms comparable to provisions of title I. 
But since title II permits State jury 
officials to continue to follow such valid 
practices as they now use, the scope of 
the ban in discrimination on account of 
sex or economic status would not be 
identified to that resulting from use of 
the prescribed selection system under 
title I. 

Title II would override the two types of 
State laws regulating jury service by 
women. First are those in Alabama and 
Mississippi and South Carolina, which 
totally exclude women from juries. 

Second, those in Florida, Louisiana, 
and New Hampshire, which exclude 
women unless they affirmatively volun- 
teer for jury service by taking steps, not 
required of men, to sign up for jury 
service. 

The State laws that allow women to 
claim exemption from jury service either 
absolutely or depending upon family re- 
sponsibilities would not be nullified. 
Similarly, the ban on economic discrimi- 
nation in title IL would not outlaw every 
State procedure which might have some 
incidental economic impact. 

State laws imposing direct economic 
qualifications for jury service, such as 
that of my own State, New York, a $250 
property qualification, would be nullified 
by title II. 

State laws prescribing the tax lists as 
the exclusive source of names of jurors 
would also be nullified unless the tax 
base were so broad as to include prac- 
tically every adult in the community. 

In other words, we do not interfere 
with the State laws unless those State 
laws in their operation discriminate on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, or 
economic status. 

Aside from the substantive rights se- 
cured in title II, there are two other 
principal features. 

Section 202 authorizes the Attorney 
General to institute civil actions for pre- 
ventive relief whenever he has reasonable 
ground to believe that State jury offi- 
cials have engaged in or are about to 
engage in any act or practice which 
would deny or abridge any rights secured 
by section 201. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Could the gentle- 
man, early in this debate, describe for 
the House what guide or what yardstick 
is to be used in determining when a man 
is about to discriminate? How is that 
interpretation to be made? Who is to 
make this determination? 

Mr. CELLER. If, for example, there 
were a situation in a county where there 
was a great preponderance of Negro pop- 
ulation, but only a comparatively few 
or no Negroes served on the juries, then 
there would be grounds to believe that 
Negroes were being discriminated 
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against. That would be one of the in- 
dicia of discrimination. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. In other words, 
it is a presumption of guilt before the 
fact? 

Mr. CELLER. Itis not guilt. It is not 
a criminal matter. Rather, it is a ques- 
tion of seeking to assure that juries 
reflect a general cross section of the pop- 
ulation. So that the individual may be 
tried by a jury of his peers; so that we 
will not have the situation in which there 
is an imbalance of a far greater number 
of whites on juries than blacks. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The gentleman 
speaks of balance. Is he advocating a 
percentage balance, a true percentage 
of balance by race? I do not understand 
his use of the word peers. 

Mr. CELLER. No. There is no per- 
centage in this bill at all. Each case of 
discrimination would have to be con- 
sidered by the cause. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. How does one 
achieve balance without requiring a per- 
centage? Is the executive branch of the 
Government to establish percentages of 
balance? ` 

Mr. CELLER. I would not hazard any 
idea about a percentage. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Does the gentle- 
man mean that the Federal agency 
which will prescribe the regulations to 
administer this legislation would be for- 
bidden to apply percentages? 

Mr. CELLER. The Federal officials 
would not interfere. The Attorney Gen- 
eral would not indicate a suit unless 
there was evidence to indicate that there 
was discrimination on the ground of 
race or color, religion, national origin, 
economic status, or sex. Then it would 
be up to the Attorney General to pro- 
ceed. The court would be the final ar- 
biter of the situation. 

Mr, WAGGONNER. Then the final 
determination of what is determined to 
be a true application of the provisions 
of this language, saying a man is about 
to discriminate, would be left finally to 
the Attorney General? 

Mr. CELLER. No. The Attorney 
General would proceed to bring an ac- 
tion. The court would be the final judge. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
point out to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana that an instance where there are 
reasonable grounds to believe that any 
person has engaged or is about to en- 
gage in any act or practice which would 
deny or abridge any right secured by 
section 201 is as follows: Suppose you 
have a State law on its face violates sec- 
tion 201 which discriminates against an 
individual and excludes him from serv- 
ice in any State court on account of race, 
color, religion, sex, national origin, or 
economic status, Now, if the Attorney 
General knows that the State officials 
in administering such a State law must 
administer it so that it would be dis- 
criminatory, then he knows they are 
about to engage in an act or practice 
which would deny or abridge any right 
secured by section 201. That is one 
instance. 
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Now, there may be any number of in- 
stances that may be anticipated, as has 
been demonstrated in the last few years 
throughout various sections of the coun- 
try. Not only can the Attorney General 
under section 202 institute the action; 
there is also the right of the private in- 
dividual to institute a suit which is in 
existing law, under title 42 of the United 
States Code section 1983. As set forth in 
section 204, an individual instituting such 
an action may obtain information from 
jury officials to ascertain whether or not 
a citizen has been excluded because of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 
or economic status. 

Mr. CELLER. May I further eluci- 
date in answer to the gentleman from 
Louisiana’s question? First, section 201 
of title II contains a general provision 
which is an expression of the purpose 
of the title, as follows: 

No citizen shall be excluded from service 
as grand or petit juror in any State court on 
account of race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin, or economic status, 


We start out with that and then we 
provide, first, that whenever there are 
reasonable grounds to believe that any 
person has engaged or is about to en- 
gage in any act or practice which would 
deny or abridge any of the rights se- 
cured by section 201, then “the Attorney 
General may institute for the United 
States, or in the name of the United 
States, a civil action“ —a civil action 
there is nothing criminal about it—“a 
civil action” for an injunction or re- 
straining order or other relief. But then 
we provide that the contest shall be de- 
termined by the court. 

The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction and they shall de- 
termine the question. So that first we 
have the situation where there are rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that there is 
such a violation or discrimination. Then 
the Attorney General brings the suit in 
the U.S. district court and then the court 
must make the decision. 

Now, if you read our report, you will 
find the following, which might indicate 
some additional information on this 
score. or example, if the court found 
that Negroes had in the past been sys- 
tematically excluded from service by 
maladministration of a keyman system, 
that is, a system that is frequently used 
where the jury commission asks men 
prominent in the community to suggest 
certain names, the court could act. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. CELLER. Just a minute. 

Experience in the voting area proves 
that where officials are predisposed to 
discriminate on the ground of race, the 
courts should foreclose all such kinds of 
discrimination in order to insure effec- 
tive relief. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
for a question. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I believe the gen- 
tleman’s home State of New York re- 
quires that as a qualification for voting 
an individual before being registered to 
vote must be able to read and write, and 
comprehend the English language. 
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By contrast, my home State of Loui- 
siana will allow an individual to qualify 
for voting if he or she can read and write 
his native language or speak in his native 
tongue, without having to qualify in the 
English language. 

Now, one of the qualifications, to be 
able to participate as a petit or grand 
juror in this legislation is that an indi- 
vidual be able to read and write the Eng- 
lish language. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will be gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Is the gentleman 
disqualifying those people who are quali- 
fied voters in Louisiana by this legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, first of all, title I deals with the 
Federal juries. We are rewriting the law 
as it relates to the selection of the jurors 
in the Federal courts. 

Therefore, the question that the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana asks about the 
qualifications as they relate to the gentle- 
man’s State of New York has no applica- 
tion to title I. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Just a 
minute. Let me finish. 

And we go further, and I would like to 
point out that under title II, as the chair- 
man has so ably set forth, the Attorney 
General may, whenever a person may 
have engaged in discrimination or is 
about to practice it, contrary to section 
201, then the Attorney General may in- 

stitute an action. 

Now, the act is designed to see to it 
that there shall not be any discrimina- 
tion. It does not provide that your State 
law, ipso facto, is null and void. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Unless it suits the 
Attorney General? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. He 
must go to court and prove certain 
things, and if you want to and would like 
to take the time, you will see that upon 
the complaint being filed under title IZ 
the appropriate relief may be provided, 
as set forth in section 203. 

Now, the court then has jurisdiction 
over the matter to determine whether or 
not the State official who has the duty in 
connection with the selection of jurors is 
practicing discrimination as prohibited 
by section 201. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Is it not a fact, 
then, that the Federal district court has 
authority and jurisdiction without regard 
to whether or not all avenues of relief 
have been exhausted in the local courts 
or lower courts? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman from New 
York will yield further, may I say to the 
gentleman that the question 

ra WAGGONNER. Is it a fact or 
not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, what happens here, even if 
we do not adopt title II——_ 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Well, is it a fact? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman from New 
York will yield further. 

If we do not adopt title II there still 
is an opportunity of an individual under 
the existing Federal statute to institute 
actions to challenge discriminating selec- 
tion of State juries. 

Now, what title II does is to give to the 
Attorney General the authority to insti- 
tute such actions, as well. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. This is not any- 
thing new in law. 

Mr. CELLER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado and the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, title IT does not 
change the State law with reference to 
the qualification and selection of jurors. 
The only change is that the State law 
when carried out cannot involve dis- 
crimination in the qualification of and 
in the selection of the jurors based upon 
race, color, or religious creed. This is 
practically all that title IT does and it 
provides for a remedy in the event there 
is such discrimination. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Would you yield 
for one more question? 

Mr. CELLER, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then a man 
could be qualified, sir, on a State petit or 
grand jury in Louisiana but disqualified 
under the provisions of this legislation 
to serve on a Federal petit or grand jury; 
is that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. That is possible; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Does that not 
constitute discrimination in itself? 

Mr.CELLER. I do not think so. Ido 


not think this is discrimination because 


you are in a different jurisdiction. You 
are in two different courts. It is like 
different qualifications for jury service in 
two different States. You have laws that 
will differ one from the other depending 
upon the State you are in. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thought that 
was the purpose of the voting rights act 
last year? What in fact was its purpose? 

Mr. CELLER. No; I think you could 
have that situation developing and I do 
not think that would violate the spirit 
and letter of the law. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
state that under title I which deals with 
the Federal jury system, veniremen 
must be registered voters selected at 
random in order to be eligible for Federal 
jury service. 

Mr, CELLER. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, for example, if a State wants to 
be more liberal than a Federal law, all 
well and good. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Would the gen- 
tleman feel the same way if my State or 
any State wants to be more restrictive 
than his State is? 

Mr. CELLER. It is up to the State. If 
the State wants to do it that way, I do 
not think we can complain about the 
jury system. In other words, for exam- 
ple, we simply say in title II that we do 
not want to interfere with how you select 
your jurors providing you do not dis- 
criminate on the grounds of race, color, 
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creed, religion, sex, national origin, 
or economic status. That is the practical 
quintessence of title II. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DOWDY. I realize that under the 
modern concept our Constitution is prob- 
ably just a scrap of paper. But in this 
title II, may I state that I think that 
probably that ought to be the law about 
women serving on juries. Some States 
do not provide for this. By writing this 
provision into the law, we are going to 
overturn the State law which the gentle- 
man just stated we would not be doing. 

Back some years ago when the ques- 
tion of women’s right to vote came up, it 
was considered that a constitutional 
amendment was necessary to provide 
that right for them and to overrule the 
State laws which prohibited women from 
voting. 

Does the gentleman think that by a 
legislative act we can do that here or 
would not the proper procedure be a con- 
stitutional amendment—and I will sup- 
port that incidentally. I have intro- 
duced a resolution that would give them 
that right. 

Mr. CELLER. I believe the courts 
have already held that the statutes ex- 
cluding women from jury service such as 
exist in Alabama, are unconstitutional, 
ana violate the equal protection of the 
aws. 

Mr. DOWDY. As far as women serv- 
ing on the jury, some States do and some 
States do not permit it. 

Mr. CELLER. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that much water has 
gone under the bridge since the equal 
rights amendment came up and there 
have been any number of decisions which 
could justify our action here. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
was very interested in the statement the 
gentleman from New York made when 
we were considering the resolution bring- 
ing this bill up, about his concern for the 
workingman and for the economically 
depressed portions of our population. 
I am sure that the eminent lawyer, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, is familiar with the standard 
procedures in the Federal district courts 
that when one subpenas a witness that 
he must have accompanying that sub- 
pena money to cover the mileage and the 
per diem for the witness. 


Perhaps the gentleman would tell the 


Members of the House why, if he is sc 
concerned about the welfare of the poor 
litigant, the economically depressed liti- 
gant, that this bill has the effect of rais- 
ing the per diem of a witness in the Fed- 
eral court from $4 to $20 a day, the travel 
allowances from 8 to 10 cents a mile, and 
changes the subsistence rate from $8 to 
$16 a day. Many litigants that I have 
represented in the Federal courts could 
not possibly have gotten ready for trial 
if they had to subpena as many as 10 wit- 
nesses into the Federal court to testify. 
How can you say that we are concerned 
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about the workingman and the laboring 
man and the economically depressed if 
we are going to raise these fees to get 
him into court by such outlandish 
amounts as those? 

Mr, CELLER. I do not know that they 
are outlandish. I think that is a rather 
violent term to use in characterizing 
them. But I think those fees are more 
in line with the rising cost of living, and 
I think they are justified. I do not think 
there was any real opposition in the 
Judiciary Committee as to the amount 
of those fees. I do not think the gentle- 
man himself raised any question then. 
I do not think they are outrageous. They 
are perfectly in line with the advanced 
cost of living. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield further to me, since he has men- 
tioned that the point was not raised in 
the committee, of course it was not, and 
there was a great deal that we did not 
have an opportunity to raise, because we 
were trying to get through, as the Chair- 
man advised us, before the July Fourth 
recess. The rather meager dissenting 
views I wrote I had to get up within less 
than 1 day in order to get them printed 
with the original report. I notice that 
the distinguished chairman himself was 
not satisfied, and he had to come back 
on July 14 and write his views in this 
supplemental report. So I do not think 
we ought to be chastised for not having 
had an opportunity in the committee to 
give full consideration. 

Mr. CELLER. I think the gentleman 
was kicking an old horse around when he 
Was speaking about not having time. We 
considered this bill for not days or hours, 
but months—it almost seems like dec- 
ades. The gentleman had plenty of 
time to raise this question. Nobody 
urged him not to. I think ample time 
was given to him, and if the gentleman 
feels there should be changes and the 
changes are constructive, I would be the 
first man to accept those changes in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I am sure he would do 
that if it met with his thinking. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
note that in reply to the inquiry by the 
gentleman from Louisiana, I believe it 
was stated, if I remember correctly, by 
the chairman, the gentleman from New 
York, that the State jury laws would 
prevail unless the Attorney General saw 
fit to bring an action or unless others 
_ brought an action in the courts. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CELLER. No—— 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am talking about 
the State courts. 

Mr. CELLER. The laws of the State 
courts would prevail unless the court 
would find, after the Attorney General 
brings suit, that there is discrimination. 
The laws are not changed because the 
Attorney General brings a suit. The 
laws would be changed because the Fed- 
eral court would so rule and find. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that the 
gentleman has clarified one point. So 
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it is the intent of the committee, as ex- 
pressed by the chairman, that though 
the Attorney General would see fit to 
bring the suit, the court itself would 
have to decide that the laws did not con- 
form to the practices. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The most disturbing 
thing—and I hope to get time later to go 
into this in greater detail, for I, as many 
others in Congress, have served as dis- 
trict attorney—the thing that has dis- 
turbed me in recent years is the fact that 
the certainty of punishment no longer 
exists. 

I believe that that is the big reason for 
the great wave of lawlessness and vio- 
lence that we have had, because the 
courts have punished the public by re- 
leasing on a technicality defendants who 
are guilty and who, on a broad reading 
of the record, formerly would have been 
held by the court tc be guilty. While 
the court would find these technical 
rules have been violated, but the overall 
evidence clearly demonstrated the guilt 
of the defendant, they had not reversed 
the case and released the defendant on 
the public. 

The point I am making is that by fail- 
ing to spell out what a jury system must 
consist of, we leave this for a question of 
determination by the courts, all the way 
to the Supreme Court, where we have 
had a continuing release of guilty de- 
fendants; that is, where the overall read- 
ing clearly demonstrates the guilt, where 
some technicality is brought out. 

In a nutshell: Does the fact that the 
Attorney General has not seen fit to 
bring the suit, and the court, of course, 
has not acted on that, would that in turn 
mean the practice of the States would be 
prima facie to let some defendants stand 
guilty after being convicted? Does the 
gentleman follow me? Is the presump- 
tion that it is all right, to the point that 
a defendant is found guilty and will 
stand guilty, if the Attorney General has 
not brought a suit and if there is no con- 
test about the jury system pending? 

Mr. CELLER. No, a private party can 
bring an action also. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Could the private 
party or any other party bring a suit? 

Mr. CELLER. Today a private party 
ean bring suit if the private party be- 
lieves his rights have been violated. This 
bill does not change that law. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I ask the Com- 
mittee, if neither the private party nor 
the Attorney General has brought any 
suit to contest the statutes of the vari- 
ous States, would the presumption be 
that the jury would have a proper form 
and that the defendant would stand 
guilty? 

Mr. CELLER. I take it if no action 
is brought by the Attorney General and 
nobody brings any suit, if everybody 
seems to be satisfied, no question is 
raised. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The presumption is 
that the system is all right and there 
would not be grounds for reversing or 
releasing convicted defendants? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 
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Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I know that for a number of years 
the Supreme Court has granted writs of 
habeas corpus and other processes releas- 
ing individuals from penitentiaries where 
his constitutional rights have been taken 
away from him. This bill does not re- 
move that authority in any manner 
whatsoever. The objective of this legis- 
lation is to see that in the first instance 
if we have a properly constituted jury 
and a conviction is brought about as the 
result thereof, that it will stand and 
not be set aside, as the Supreme Court on 
a number of occasions has done, In 
fact, there are about 35 cases where they 
have set aside decisions because there 
was not a fair selection of jurors. 

The objective of this legislation is to 
see that the State itself goes about the se- 
lection of jurors without regard to race, 
color, creed, and so forth, as provided in 
section 201. 

Now, the fact that the State court may 
have violated the man’s right does not, 
by virtue of the fact that this legislation 
may be approved, prohibit him in the 
future from raising that right if he 
wants to. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I follow this 
through and say that those of us—and 
there are many—who feel that this prac- 
tice of recent years of reading the over- 
all record and concluding beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that the defendant is 
guilty, that where there are, as the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has said, 35 cases 
where defendants have been released be- 
cause of a finding by the court that the - 
jury selection was not in order, there is 
nothing in this bill to stop the practice of 
releasing a guilty defendant upon the 
public as against taking action against 
those who have failed to carry out some 
technical provision in jury selection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. At least 
every decision I have known of when a 
man has been released it has been be- 
cause of the abuse of his constitutional 
rights. It has not been a question of 
whether he was guilty or not guilty. The 
question was whether or not his consti- 
tutional rights had been denied. 

In 35 different instances, a man’s con- 
stitutional rights were denied because 
of discriminatory jury selection. The; is 
what we are trying to deal with, so that 
the jury selection in the future will be 
according to the Constitution and not 
on the basis of discrimination. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am trying to show 
that each time we pass a new law we 
raise new obstacles in respect to the pub- 
lic being protected from those who are 
guilty of serious crimes. 

2 CELLER. I do not agree with 
that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In my opinion, I will 
qualify it by saying, in my opinion. 

Mr, CELLER. I would vouchsafe this 
information so far as I am concerned. I 
believe in one or two instances the Su- 
preme Court may have gone a bit too far 
in the protection of defendants, in that 
it failed to protect the community. I 
will admit that, without going into detail, 
because this is not the proper place 
to do so. I agree with the gentleman 
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in that connection. I do not believe 
that has anything to do with the issue 
at hand here. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have one further 
statement and question. 

From the press I have noticed that 
cases of course have been reversed, and 
defendants have been released because 
of a failure in connection with the 
selection of juries. I have seen that 
when certain minority groups were not 
represented on the jury. I recall having 
read in the press of other cases which 
have been reversed because the people 
very carefully saw to it that the jury 
had representatives of various minority 
groups on it. 

The point I am making is this: Is there 
any known way for any prosecuting at- 
torney or for any judge to give a cri- 
terion by which they can operate the 
courts, which is essential to the certainty 
of guilt, which is essential to the pro- 
tection of the general public? Will this 
give any standard for any court to know 
a proper proceeding to protect the rights 
of the public, under this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. I believe we have gone 
far enough with the declaration of the 
title, in which we speak of discrimina- 
tion. I believe that is crystal clear and 
the courts would have no difficulty in 
establishing relief or injunctive restraint 
in that connection. 

I would say the gentleman is conjur- 
ing up a lot of ghosts that will not exist. 
I do not believe we need to worry too 
much about the situation. 

The gentleman has been told that we 
will not interfere at all with the State 
jury system except when there is such 
discrimination. That is all this will do, 
in a nutshell. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I hope that I may have some time 
affirmatively to present my own views 
later. 

Mr. CELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. Chairman, title III was added by 
the Judiciary Committee as an exten- 
sion of the old part III of the 1957 civil 
rights bill, which was approved by the 
House but failed on a close vote in the 
other body. 

Title III authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to initiate civil proceedings against 
persons who are engaging in acts or 
practices that deprive others of any 
rights, privileges, or immunities granted 
or secured by the Constitution or the 
laws of the United States on account of 
race, color, religion or national origin. 

The title also authorizes both the At- 
torney General and private individuals 
to bring suit against interference by pri- 
vate persons or public officials in the 
lawful exercise of the rights of free 
speech, assembly, and petition for the 
purpose of securing recognition of or 
protection for equal enjoyment of Fed- 
eral rights free from discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

Title IV, as amended by committee, 
bans discrimination on the grounds of 
race, color, religion or national origin, 
in residential housing by real estate 
brokers, agents, salesmen and other 
persons “in the business of building, de- 
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veloping, selling, renting, or leasing 
dwellings.” 

A person is deemed to be in the busi- 
ness of building, developing, selling, or 
leasing dwellings if he has participated 
in three or more transactions involving 
the sale or rental of a dwelling or has an 
interest in the sale or rental of a dwell- 
ing within the preceding 12 months. 
Since the average homeowner does not 
normally engage in three real estate 
transactions a year, he would not be cov- 
ered by the provisions of the title. 

Title IV as amended by the committee 
exempts an owner with respect to the 
sale, rent, or lease of a part of a build- 
ing which he occupies as his own resi- 
dence providing it contains living ac- 
commodations for no more than four 
families living independently of one 
another. 

In my additional views which I filed I 
made the following statement: 

The intent of the author of the amend- 
ment, as I understand it, is to the effect that 
a real estate agent or broker in representing 
an individual owner not covered by title IV 
would not be in violation of the prohibitions 
of section 403(a) in respecting the express 
instructions of his principal with respect to 
the conclusions of any sale or rental to any 
particular person or class of persons. The 
language of the title is not explicit on this 
point and should be clarified on the floor as 
may be desired by the Members of the House. 


Title IV also prohibits discrimination 
on the grounds of race, color, religion, or 
national origin in the financing of hous- 
ing. The prohibition against discrimina- 
tion in such financing applies without ex- 
ception to banks, savings and loan in- 
stitutions, credit unions, insurance com- 
panies, and any other person who makes 
loans for the purchase, construction, and 
prudent repair and maintenance of 
dwellings. 

Title V makes it a crime for any per- 
son by force or threat of force to injure, 
intimidate, or otherwise to interfere with 
or attempt to injure, intimidate, or in- 
terfere with any person because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin while 
he is lawfully engaged in or seeking to 
engage in certain specified activities. 
Among those protected activities are vot- 
ing, enrolling or attending public school 
or college, participating in Federal pro- 
grams, employment, housing, jury serv- 
ice, transportation, participation in Fed- 
eral financial assistance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] Eighty-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names. 


[Roll No. 177] 

Ashley Ellsworth Gray 
Aspinall Everett Green, Oreg. 
Baring Fallon Hall 
Barrett Farnsley Hardy 
Blatnik Fino Hébert 
Bow Fisher Henderson 
Clark Fogarty Hull 
Clevenger Ford, Kee 

Gerald R. Keogh 
de la Garza Frelinghuysen King, N.Y. 
Dent Fulton, Pa. King, Utah 
Edwards, La. Gathings Kluczynski 


Leggett Olsen, Mont. Smith, Calif. 
McCarthy Passman Smith, N.Y 
McEwen Patman Staggers 
McFall Pepper Steed 
Martin, Mass. Powell Stephens 
Martin, Nebr. Redlin Sweeney 
Miller Reid, N.Y. Toll 
Mills Rivers, S.C. Trimble 
Morrison Rogers, Tex. Willis 
Morse Scott Wilson, Bob 
Mosher Sikes Young 
Skubitz 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 14765 and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called when 359 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submit- 
ted herewith the names of the absentees 
to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, con- 
tinuing, for prosecutions under section 
501(a) it need only be proved that the 
misconduct was motivated racially or by 
religious or ethnic considerations. A 
specific purpose to interfere with the ac- 
tivity reported need not be shown. Sec- 
tion 501(b) provides the same protection. 
Where the purpose of the accused is to 
discourage participation by the victim 
and any other person or class of persons 
to any of the protected activities and the 
violence was done because the victim has 
participated or sought to participate in 
any such activity or aided others so to 
participate or is engaged in speech or 
peaceful assembly opposing any denial of 
the opportunity so to participate. 

Section 501(b) was drafted specifically 
to cover the case of the random shooting 
of a Negro who may have no connection 
with civil rights activities and which is 
done to create a climate of terror in- 
tended to intimidate others who may 
want to exercise their rights. 

Title VI amends existing law to elimi- 
nate the requirement contained in titles 
III and IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
but before the Attorney General may in- 
stitute a suit to desegregate a public fa- 
cility or a public educational institution 
he must have received a written com- 
plaint and determined that the com- 
plainant is unable to bring suit because 
of financial inability or possibility of re- 
prisal. It would also authorize civil pro- 
ceedings by the Attorney General to en- 
join interference by either private in- 
dividuals or public officials with desegre- 
gation of public schools and facilities. 
The technicalities of the complaint are 
the requirement of existing laws. The 
fact that many Negroes are unaware that 
they must submit a written complaint be- 
fore the Federal Government can act and 
the continued violence and intimidation 
of Negroes seeking to assert constitu- 
tional rights to a desegregated education 
and desegregated public facilities make 
this title broadening the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s power to bring suit a critical one. 

Title VII was added by the committee. 
It would authorize the Attorney General 
to grant requests of local voting officials 
to destroy ballots and tally sheets and 
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other materials relating to the casting 
and counting of ballots that had been re- 
quired to be maintained by title IIT of the 
1966 Civil Rights Act and where the At- 
torney General determines such destruc- 
tion will not hinder, prevent, or interfere 
with publication of the various voting 
rights laws passed by Congress in recent 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, we rec- 
ognize that law in itself is not an end-all, 
nor can it be a substitute for human un- 
derstanding. But the law must lead. 

Mr. Chairman, we have witnessed sig- 
nificant progress in recent years through 
enactment of earlier civil rights statutes. 
The progress in voting, education, public 
accommodations and even in employ- 
ment—but these are only plateaus in the 
ascent. The summit has not been 
reached. 

Mr. Chairman, we must not falter 
now—we must not allow violence or in- 
timidation to deter the realization of the 
promises we have made. 

We must assure that the hopes we 
have raised are fulfilled. 

Mr. Chairman, when we are back in 
the House I shall secure permission to 
insert in the Recorp at this point a more 
detailed description of the bill, and a 
memorandum prepared, at my request, 
by the Department of Justice, which out- 
lines the constitutionality of the various 
titles of H.R. 14765, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1966. 

DESCRIPTION OF BILL 

Mr. Chairman, title I of the bill pro- 
vides uniform specific procedures for the 
selection of jurors in the Federal courts. 
The procedures are designed to assure 
that Federal jurors are chosen from a 
broad cross section of the community. 
Thus, section 1861 declares it to be the 
policy of the United States that all quali- 
fied persons shall have the opportunity 
to serve as jurors and the obligation to 
serve when summoned for jury service. 
Title I prohibits the exclusion of any per- 
son from Federal jury service on account 
of race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin, or economic status. It creates 
substantive rights in, first, qualified citi- 
zens of the judicial district, to be con- 
sidered for jury service without discrimi- 
nation on any of the grounds stated; 
second, accused persons in criminal cases, 
to be indicted and tried by grand and 
petit juries selected in conformity with 
this section, and third, parties in civil 
cases, to go to trial before a jury selected 
in conformity with this title. 

Section 1864 of title I prescribes that 
the jury commission is required to main- 
tain a master jury wheel which is to con- 
tain names of jurors selected at random 
from the official voter registration lists of 
persons residing in the district or divi- 
sion. The voter rolls are to be the 
exclusive source of names of prospective 
jurors, unless supplementary sources of 
names are prescribed by the judicial 
council of the circuit upon a determina- 
tion that the use of the voter rolls alone 
in a particular district or division might 
have the result of excluding from jury 
service any class of persons on the 
grounds of race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional origin, or economic status. 
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Section 1864(a) requires that names to 
be placed in the master jury wheel be 
taken at random from the voter rolls— 
or other sources prescribed by the ju- 
dicial council. The procedures for the 
random selection are to be set down by 
rule by the chief judge of the district. 
Although the rules of court governing 
random selection procedures could vary 
from district to district, perhaps the 
simplest procedure would be to take every 
hundredth—or other appropriate—name 
from the voter list, thereby automatically 
insuring compliance with the random- 
ness requirement and with section 
1864(b). 

Under the definition of “division” 
contained in section 1870(c) a separate 
master wheel may be set up for each di- 
vision of a district, or, if the district is 
not subdivided into divisions, for each 
place of holding court, as set forth in the 
judicial code, where court is actually 
held. Thus, title I makes allowance for 
places where unduly long distances would 
have to be traveled to court if only one 
master wheel were used in a district 
where the court sits in more than one 
place. 

Section 1865 prescribes the methods to 
be followed in drawing names from the 
master wheel, summoning prospective 
jurors, and testing their qualifications. 
Most importantly, the juror qualification 
form would provide all of the informa- 
tion necessary to determine whether a 
person is able to meet the English-lit- 
eracy qualification, and that determina- 
tion is to be made solely on the basis of 
the form, Only where objective evidence 
not shown on the juror qualification 
form indicates that a person does not 
possess the qualifications relating to age, 
citizenship, residence, mental or physical 
infirmity, and criminal convictions will 
the court or the jury commission be au- 
thorized to go behind the form. In short, 
title I outlaws the apparent practice in 
some districts of imposing higher and 
subjective standards in order to obtain 
so-called blue-ribbon juries. 

The committee added a provision to 
the title to make it possible to mail the 
qualification form to the prospective 
juror, who is to fill it out and mail it 
back, in division where long distances 
might have to be traveled to the court- 
house by persons whose qualifications for 
jury service are to be tested. Thus, a 
personal appearance would not always be 
required for testing qualifications. 

Section 1867 establishes a means for 
challenging compliance with the techni- 
cal selection procedures prescribed by 
title I. The challenging party may pres- 
ent testimony of the jury commission to- 
gether with other available evidence in 
support of his contention that there has 
been a failure to comply with section 
1864, 1865, or 1866 of the title. If the 
challenger adduces enough evidence to 
lead a reasonable man to conclude that 
further investigation is necessary before 
the claim of noncompliance can be dis- 
posed of, the challenger is given access 
to otherwise confidential jury records. 
The challenge would be sustained upon 
proof of a significant departure from the 
procedure, set forth in sections 1864, 
1865, or 1866 and in that event in a crim- 
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inal case, the court would be required to 
dismiss the indictment or stay the pro- 
ceedings pending the selection of a petit 
jury in conformity with title I. The At- 
torney General, and litigants in civil 
cases would be authorized to utilize a 
similar challenge procedure, 

Section 1868 governs the maintenance 
and inspection of records and papers 
compiled and maintained by the jury 
commission in the performance of its 
duties, and will remedy one of the defects 
of existing law where litigants seeking to 
challenge the operation of the jury sys- 
tem have been faced with records in- 
adequate to substantiate their claims. 

Section 1869 of title I prohibits the 
exclusion, excuse, or exemption of entire 
classes of persons on hardship or other 
grounds, except as provided in section 
1872. Under present law entire classes 
of persons such as wage earners, appar- 
ently may be so exempted or excluded. 
By requiring a finding of unusually se- 
vere hardship, section 1869 would restrict 
excuses to instances of particularized 
hardship not shared generally with many 
others called for jury service. 

TITLE II 


Title II concerns the State jury prob- 
lem and prohibits discrimination in jury 
selection procedures in all State courts 
on account of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, or economic status, in 
terms identical to the comparable provi- 
sion of title I. But since title II permits 
State jury officials to continue to follow 
such valid selection practices as they 
now use, the scope of the ban in discrim- 
ination on account of sex or economic 
status would not be identical to that re- 
sulting from use of the prescribed selec- 
tion system under title I. 

Title II would override two types of 
State laws regulating jury service by 
women. First, those in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina, which to- 
tally exclude women from juries. Sec- 
ond, those in Florida, Louisiana, and New 
Hampshire which include women unless 
they affirmatively volunteer for jury serv- 
ice by taking steps—not required of 
men—to sign up for jury service. But 
State laws allow women to claim ex- 
emption from jury service either abso- 
lutely or depending upon family re- 
sponsibilities would not be nullified. 

Similarly, the ban on economic dis- 
crimination in title H would not outlaw 
every State procedure which might have 
some incidental economic impact. State 
laws imposing direct economic qualifica- 
tions for jury service, such as New York's 
$250 property qualification, would be nul- 
lified by title II. State laws prescribing 
the tax lists as the exclusive source of 
names of jurors would also be nullified 
unless the tax base is so broad as to in- 
clude practically every adult in the com- 
munity. 

Aside from the substantive rights se- 
cured, title II has two other principal 
features. Section 202 authorizes the At- 
torney General to institute civil actions 
for preventive relief whenever he has 
reasonable ground to believe that State 
jury officials have engaged or are about 
to engage in any act or practice which 
would deny or abridge any right secured 
by section 201. If the court finds that a 
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section 201 right has been violated it is 
authorized to grant relief, to be effective 
for such period of time as may be appro- 
priate. The bill specifies a number of 
types of equitable remedies, which, 
among others, the court could grant. 

First, any qualification for jury serv- 
ice, or any basis for excuse, exemption 
or exclusion from jury service violative 
of section 201 or unduly discretionary 
may be barred. For example, if the court 
found that Negroes had in the past been 
systematically excluded from service by 
maladministration of a keyman sys- 
tem or by simply not summoning Negroes 
whose names were drawn from a wheel 
or similar device, the court could enjoin 
not only those practices but also suspend 
the use of subjective qualifications like 
“good character” or “intelligence” which 
are likely to be abused, even though they 
theretofore had not been abused. Our 
experience in voting shows that where 
an inclination to discriminate has been 
proved the courts should be zealous to 
remove the temptation to discriminate 
by new and as yet untried means. The 
“good character” tests are the most easily 
perverted to this end. Second, concomi- 
tantly with the prohibition on subjective 
criteria, the court could require the use 
of objective criteria in determining quali- 
fications, exemptions, exclusions, or ex- 
cuses. Third, the court could require the 
future maintenance of detailed records— 
including records containing race identi- 
fication and other relevant data concern- 
ing persons considered and selected for 
jury service—over and above any record- 
keeping requirements prescribed by State 
law. Fourth, if necessary, the court 
could appoint a master to perform the 
duties of the jury officials. 

Section 203 makes it clear that courts 
should not hesitate to grant full and ef- 
fective relief where warranted by the 
facts. The section makes it equally 
clear that the courts are to grant any 
other relief that may be necessary or 
appropriate. 

The third principal feature of title II 
is its disclosure provision contained in 
section 204. The disclosure mechanism 
is activated when it is asserted that the 
discrimination is being or has been prac- 
ticed in violation of the rights granted 
by section 201. Upon the filing of such 
a claim, the appropriate State or local 
officials are required to file a sworn state- 
ment providing a detailed and compre- 
hensive description of every step in the 
process of selecting jurors in the State 
court in which discrimination is alleged 
to have occurred. The statement would 
include the sources of names of prospec- 
tive jurors, the criteria used in deter- 
mining qualifications for jury service, 
and the methods used in summoning 
jurors and assigning them to jury pan- 
els. The statement constitutes evidence 
on the question whether discrimination 
has occurred, and, in addition, the com- 
plaining party has the right to cross- 
examine the jury officials and any other 
persons, such as court officials or em- 
ployees, having knowledge of the rele- 
vant facts. The complaining party can 
also adduce other evidence in support 
of his claim. At that point, if the court 
determines that enough evidence of dis- 
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crimination has been shown to lead a 
reasonable person to believe that the 
claim should not be disposed of without 
further inquiry—a slight burden for the 
complainant to meet—the complaining 
party is given access to any relevant rec- 
ords and papers used by the jury offi- 
cials in the performance of their duties 
which are not public or otherwise avail- 
able. If the records and other evidence 
do not permit a definite finding to be 
made one way or another but there is 
probable cause to believe discrimination 
has occurred, the State or local officials 
must produce further evidence to rebut 
the claim or the court would enter the 
appropriate order in favor of the com- 
plainant. 

This challenge procedure which I have 
described may be used by the Attorney 
General in a suit under this title, private 
litigants residing in the area who seek to 
enforce the prohibition against discrimi- 
nation in injunctive proceedings, or a 
defendant in a criminal case or convicted 
person attacking collaterally a criminal 
conviction. 

TITLE UI 

Title III was added by the Judiciary 
Committee. It is an extension of old 
part III of the 1957 civil rights bill, which 
was approved by the House, but failed on 
a close vote in the other body. Title III 
authorizes the Attorney General to ini- 
tiate civil proceedings against persons 
who are engaging in acts or practices 
that deprive others of any rights, priv- 
ileges, or immunities granted or secured 
by the Constitution of laws of the United 
States on account of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. The title also au- 
thorizes both the Attorney General and 
private individuals to bring suit against 
interference by private persons or public 
officials with the lawful exercise or rights 
of speech, assembly, and petition for the 
purpose of securing recognition of or pro- 
tection for equal enjoyment of Federal 
rights free from discrimination on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

TITLE Iv 

Title IV, as amended by the committee, 
bans discrimination on grounds of race, 
color, religion or national origin in resi- 
dential housing by real estate brokers, 
agents, salesmen, and other persons in 
the “business of building, developing, 
Selling, renting or leasing dwellings.” A 
person is deemed to be in the business of 
building, developing, selling or leasing 
dwellings if he has participated in three 
or more transactions involving the sale 
or rental of a dwelling or an interest in a 
dwelling within the preceding 12 months. 
Since the average homeowner does not 
normally engage in three real estate 
transactions a year, he would not be cov- 
ered by the provisions of the title. 

Title IV, as amended by the committee, 
exempts an owner with respect to the 
Sale, rent or lease of a part of a building 
which he occupies as his own residence, 
provided that it contains living accom- 
modations for no more than four families 
living independently of one another. 

In my additional views which I filed 
Imade the following statement: 


The intent of the author of the amend- 
ment, as I understand it, is to the effect 
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that a real estate agent or broker, in repre- 
senting an individual owner not covered by 
title IV, would not be in violation of the 
prohibitions of section 403(a) in respecting 
the express instructions of his principal with 
respect to the conclusion of any sale or rental 
to any particular person or class of persons. 
The language of the title is not explicit on 
this point and should be clarified on the floor, 
as may be desired by the Members of the 
House. 


Section 403(c) exempts religious or de- 
nominational institutions and bona fide 
private or fraternal organizations so as 
to permit them to give preference to per- 
sons of the same religion or denomina- 
tion, or in the case of private or fraternal 
organizations, to their own members, or 
to make such selections as are reasonably 
calculated to promote the principles for 
which they are established or maintained. 

Title IV also prohibits discrimination 
on grounds of race, color, religion and 
national origin in the financing of hous- 
ing. The prohibition against discrimi- 
nation in such financing applies without 
exception, to banks, savings and loan 
institutions, credit unions, insurance 
companies and any other person who 
makes loans for the purchase, construc- 
tion, improvement, repair or mainte- 
nance of dwellings. 

The title also forbids any person in 
the exercise or enjoyment of the rights 
granted by the title, or because he has 
exercised or enjoyed, or aided or en- 
couraged others in the exercise or enjoy- 
ment of, such rights. It would authorize 
civil actions for injunctive relief against 
individuals or mobs seeking to prevent a 
minority group family from moving into 
a home, for example, or any other type 
of coercion or interference with the ex- 
ercising of rights under this title. 

Rights granted by the title are en- 
forcible in both State and Federal 
courts. An individual who is discrimi- 
nated against in violation of the title 
may bring a civil action for injunctive 
relief and for such damages as he can 
actually prove. If the defendant has 
received or agreed to receive compensa- 
tion for services during the course of 
which the violation occurred, and if the 
plaintiff requests such relief, the court 
may, as an alternative, award as liqui- 
dated damages an amount not exceeding 
such compensation. A Federal court 
could waive the payment of fees, costs 
or security and appoint attorneys to rep- 
resent either or both parties, as could 
State and local courts, if permitted to do 
so by local law and practice. Private 
actions under the title—but not suits 
by the Attorney General—would be sub- 
ject to a 6-month statute of limitations. 

Where there is a State or local fair 
housing law which also bars the discrim- 
ination complained of under title IV, the 
court is authorized to stay its own pro- 
ceedings in any private suit under the 
title pending referral to a State or local 
agency which has authority to grant re- 
lief to the plaintiff. The court can 
initially grant a 30-day stay by issuing 
an order protecting the rights of the 
parties before it. The stay may be ap- 
propriately extended once local proceed- 
ings have begun. These provisions are 
designed to permit Federal and other 
courts to avoid unnecessary proceedings 
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where experience has shown that State 
or local housing agencies are capable of 
doing an effective job. 

The Attorney General is authorized to 
enforce the title when he has reasonable 
cause to believe that there is a “pattern 
or practice” of discrimination in hous- 
ing. He is permitted to intervene in a 
private action in Federal court if he cer- 
tifies that it is a case of general public 
importance. 

Title IV, as amended by the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, also establishes pro- 
cedures for administrative enforcement. 
Section 408 establishes a Fair Housing 
Board of five members, to be appointed 
by the President. The procedures pre- 
scribed by the section are modeled on 
those applicable to the National Labor 
Relations Board. Under title IV, how- 
ever, investigative functions are assigned 
to the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development and adjudicative reason- 
ability is given to the Fair Housing 
Board, which will be independent of the 
Secretary. The Secretary is authorized 
to investigate possible violations of the 
title on the basis of information avail- 
able to him indicating that a violation 
may have occurred or on the basis of a 
written complaint from a person claim- 
ing to have been aggrieved by a violation. 
Upon determining the existence of a 
probable violation, the Secretary will 
present the case at a hearing before the 
Board; if it finds that there has been 
discrimination prohibited by the title, it 
can enter a cease and desist order which 
would be subject to enforcement and re- 
view as are NLRB orders. 

Finally, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development is also directed to 
make and publish reports on discrimina- 
tion in housing, to cooperate with and 
render technical assistance to appropri- 
ate private or public agencies, and to op- 
erate his Department’s relevant pro- 
grams in such a way as to further the 
policies of the title. 


TITLE V 


Title V makes it a crime for any person 
by force or threat of force to injure, in- 
timidate or otherwise interfere with, or 
to attempt to injure, intimidate or inter- 
fere with any person because of his race, 
color, religion, or national origin while 
he is lawfully engaging in or seeking to 
engage in certain specified activities. 
Among those protected activities are vot- 
ing, enrolling in or attending public 
schools or colleges, participating in Fed- 
eral programs, employment, housing, 
jury service, transportation, participat- 
ing in Federal financial assistance, and 
obtaining service in any place of public 
accommodations. In prosecutions under 
section 501(a), it need only be proved 
that the misconduct was motivated ra- 
cially or by religious or ethnic consider- 
ations—a specific purpose to interfere 
with the activity involved need not be 
shown. 

Section 501(b) provides the same pro- 
tection where the purpose of the accused 
is to discourage participation by the vic- 
tim or any other person or class of per- 
sons in any of the protected activities, 
or the violence was done because the 
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victim has participated or sought to par- 
ticipate in any such activity, or has urged 
or aided others to so participate, or has 
engaged in speech or peaceful assembly 
opposing any denial of the opportunity 
to so participate. Section 501(b) (1) was 
drafted specifically to cover the case of 
the random shooting of a Negro, which 
may have no connection to civil rights 
activities, and which is done to create a 
climate of terror intended to intimidate 
others who may want to exercise their 
rights. 

Section 501(c) protects persons with 
legal obligations not to discriminate with 
respect to the protected activities—such 
as public school officials, restaurant 
owners, and employers—by prohibiting 
the same conduct barred by section 
501(a) where the purpose is to discourage 
such official or person from affording 
equal treatment to those participating 
or seeking to participate in any of the 
protected activities or as a reprisal for 
having afforded other persons such equal 
treatment. 

The penalties for violations of sections 
501 (a), (b), or (c) are graduated de- 
pending upon whether actual physical 
injury or death results. The penalties 
for violating sections 241 and 242 of the 
existing laws are also increased. 

Since title V sets forth very specifically 
the kinds of conduct to which criminal 
liability attaches there would be no need 
for proof of “specific intent“ as required 
under sections 241 and 242 by the deci- 
sion in Screws v. United States, 325 U.S. 
91 (1945). 

TITLE VI 

Title VI—which was title III of the 
bill as introduced—amends existing law 
to eliminate the requirement contained 
in titles ITI and IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 that before the Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute a suit to desegregate 
a public facility or a public educational 
institution, he must have received a writ- 
ten complaint and determined that the 
complainant is unable to bring suit be- 
cause of financial inability or the possi- 
bility of reprisal. It would also author- 
ize civil proceedings by the Attorney 
General to enjoin interference by either 
private individuals or public officials with 
desegregation of public schools and fa- 
cilities. 

The technicalities of the complaint re- 
quirement of existing law; the fact that 
many Negroes are unaware that they 
must submit a written complaint before 
the Federal Government can act; and the 
continued violence and intimidation of 
Negroes seeking to assert their constitu- 
tional rights to a desegregated education 
and desegregated public facilities, makes 
this title, broadening the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s power to bring suit, a critical one. 

As amended by the committee, the title 
would prohibit the Attorney General 
from instituting suits to overcome “racial 
imbalance” in public schools. It should 
be clearly understood that this is not in- 
tended to prevent suits by the Attorney 
General against unconstitutional racial 
discrimination in schools, whether such 
discrimination is directed against pupils 
directly or indirectly by such means as 
perpetuating faculty desegregation. 
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Title VII was added by the committee. 
It would authorize the Attorney General 
to grant requests from local voting 
officials to destroy ballots, tally sheets, 
and other materials relating to the cast- 
ing and counting of ballots required to 
be maintained by title III of the 1960 
Civil Rights Act, where the Attorney 
General determines that such destruc- 
tion will not hinder, prevent, or inter- 
fere with the accomplishment of the 
purposes of the various voting rights laws 
passed by Congress in recent years. 

TITLE VIII 


Title VIII contains the usual provision 
authorizing necessary appropriations 
and a separability clause. 

The memorandum referred to follows: 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PROPOSED CIVIL 
Ricuts Acr or 1966 (H.R. 14765) 


TITLE I-—FEDERAL JURIES 


Title I of H.R. 14765 prescribes a detailed 
system of jury selection for the federal 
courts, designed to ensure that all persons 
are considered for federal jury service with- 
out discrimination on account of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin or economic 
status. The provisions are fuuy authorized 
by Article I, Section 8, Clauses 9 and 18 of 
the Constitution, which authorize the Con- 
gress to constitute Tribunals inferior to the 
Supreme Court” and to “make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into Execution the foregoing Powers 
See, also, Art. IIT, Sec. 1, which vests the 
judicial power of the United States in the 
Supreme Court and “such inferior courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” 

That the power to establish courts includes 
authority to regulate the practice in federal 
court proceedings, said Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, “seems to be one of those plain propo- 
sitions which reasoning cannot render plain- 
er.“ Wyman v. Southard, 10 Wheat 1, 22. 
The power of Congress “embraces the whole 
progress of [the] suit, and every transaction 
in it, from its commencement to its termina- 
tion... .” Beers v. Haughton, 9 Pet. 329, 
360. See, also, Hanna v. Plumer, 380 U.S. 460, 
472; Sibbach v. Wilson, 312 U.S. 1. Jury se- 
lection is obviously an aspect of that regula- 
tion. Thus, when Congress in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 eliminated State jury 
qualifications as prerequisites to federal jury 
service, the statute was upheld against con- 
stitutional attack, United States v. Wilson, 
158 F. Supp. 442 (M.D. Ala.), affirmed, 255 
F. 2d 686 (C. A. 5) certiorari denied, 358 
U.S. 865. 

The proposed legislation is consistent with 
the constitutional requirement of trial by an 
“impartial” jury. U.S. Const., Amend VI; see, 
also, Art. III, Sec, 2, cl. 3, and Amend VII. 
As the Supreme Court said in Thiel v. South- 
ern Pacific Railway, 328 U.S. 217, 220: 

“The American tradition of trial by jury, 
considered in connection with either crimi- 
nal or civil proceedings, necessarily contem- 
plates an impartial jury drawn from a cross- 
section of the community. Smith v. Texas, 
311 U.S. 128, 130; Glasser v. United States, 
315 U.S. 60, 85. This does not mean, of 
course, that every jury must contain repre- 
sentatives of all economic, social, religious, 
racial, political and geographical groups of 
the community; frequently such complete 
representation would be impossible. But it 
does mean that prospective jurors shall be 
selected by court officials without systematic 
and intentional exclusion of any of these 
groups. . . distinctions and discriminations 


which are abhorrent to the democratic ideals 
of trial by jury.” 
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See, also, Ballard v. United States, 329 U.S. 
187; Glasser v. United States, 315 U.S. 60. 
Since the object of Title I is legitimate and 
the means chosen are plainly adapted to 
achieving that object, Title I is constitution- 
al. McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat 316; 
Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 U.S. 294. 


TITLE II—STATE JURIES 


Title II, the State jury title, contains four 
basic provisions. First, it prohibits the ex- 
clusion from jury service in any State or 
local court of any person on account of race, 
color, religion, sex, national origin, or eco- 
nomic status. Second, it authorizes the At- 
torney General to seek injunctive relief 
where he has reasonable cause to believe that 
this prohibition on discriminatory exclusion 
-has been violated. Third, it expressly con- 
firms the authority of the federal district 
court, if it finds that prohibited discrimina- 
tion in jury selection has occurred, to bar use 
of offending procedures, substituting objec- 
tive criteria, and, where necessary, to appoint 
a master to perform the duties of the local 
jury commissioners, Fourth, it requires that 
State jury officials preserve for four years 
such records as they ordinarily prepare in the 
course of their duties, and (as described in 
more detail infra) requires them, in any 
court proceeding where jury discrimination 
is put in issue, to disclose such records and 
other information as may be necessary to de- 
termine whether there has been discrimina- 
tion. The constitutional basis for Title II 
is Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
under which Congress is empowered to en- 
act all “appropriate legislation“ to enforce 
the Amendment. 

1. The right of a defendant in a criminal 
case to be tried by a State jury from which 
no class of persons has been excluded on 
account of race, color or national origin, is 
of long standing. 18 U.S.C, 243; Strauder v. 
West Virginia, 100 U.S. 303; Ex Parte Vir- 
ginia, 100 U.S. 339; Arnold v. North Carolina, 
376 U.S. 773; Hernandez v. Texas, 347 US. 
475. More recently it has been held that 
the exclusion of women or persons of a par- 
ticular religion as a class from jury service 
violates the Fourteenth Amendment. White 
v. Crook, 251 F. Supp. 401 (M.D. Ala.); 
Schowgurow v. Maryland, 213 A. 2d 475. 

While no decision has directly invalidated 
the practice of excluding persons from jury 
service in State courts on account of eco- 
nomic status, recent Supreme Court decisions 
indicate that such a procedure would offend 
the Equal Protection Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. As the Court said re- 
cently in striking down the Virginia poll tax 
as working an impermissible economic dis- 
crimination (Harper v. Virginia State Board 
of Elections, 86 S. Ct. 1079, 1082): “Lines 
drawn on the basis of wealth or property, 
like those of race are traditionally dis- 
favored. See, also, Griffin v. Illinois, 351 U.S. 
12 (free transcripts for indigents); Gideon v. 
Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335 (appointed counsel 
for those financially unable to retain and pay 
counsel); Douglas v. California, 372 U.S. 353 
(appointed counsel on appeal). Since eco- 
nomic status is no more germane to the abil- 
ity to cast an intelligent vote in the jury box 
than it is to the ability to cast an intelligent 
vote in the ballot box, it would seem to fol- 
low that no State may erect an economic 
barrier to jury service. 

Moreover, even if the Equal Protection 
Clause of its own force does not outlaw eco- 
nomic discrimination in jury selection, it is 
clear Congress may do so under its power to 
implement the guarantees of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. See Katzenbach v. Morgan, 383 
U.S. 903. Indeed, the Supreme Court not 
only approved such legislative initiative 
when Congress gave content to the general 
language of the Equal Protection Clause by 
banning racial discrimination in State juries 
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(Ex Parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 339, 345-346), 
but also indicated that it would be largely 
guided by the judgment of Congress with 
respect to the exclusion of economic classes 
from jury service. See Fay v. New York, 332 
U.S. 261, 282-284, 293. See, also, Harper v. 
Virginia State Board of Elections, supra, at 
1083 and 1089 (opinions of Black, J., and 
Stewart and Harlan, JJ.). 

2. With respect to the authority granted 
the Attorney General to sue for injunctive 
relief where he believes jury discrimination 
has occurred, it need only be noted that Con- 
gress granted similar authority to the At- 
torney General in 1957, 1964, and 1965 in the 
areas of voting, public accommodations, 
schools, and public facilities, and that the 
comparable provision of the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act was sustained in United States v. Raines, 
362 U.S. 17. The Supreme Court there said 
(id. at 27): 

“There is the highest public interest in 
due observance of all constitutional guaran- 
tees * * * and we think it perfectly com- 
petent for Congress to authorize the United 
States to be the guardian of that public in- 
terest in a suit for injunctive relief.“ 

3. The remedial provisions of the Title 
are wholly appropriate, Even without legis- 
lation, a court of equity would be author- 
ized to suspend procedures which invite vio- 
lations of a constitutional right and to re- 
quire the keeping of the necessary records to 
police its decree. See Louisiana v. United 
States, 380 U.S, 145. So, also, the court may 
require use of objective procedures. Such 
remedial action has become a commonplace 
in the area of school desegregation, legislative 
reapportionment and voting. Certainly Con- 
gress may confirm this authority, as well as 
recognize the court's traditional power to 
appoint a master to undertake such speci- 
fied duties in connection with jury selection 
as may be necessary to assure compliance 
with the court's orders. The Supreme Court 
has settled this beyond debate. See South 
Carolina v. Katzenbach, 383 U.S. 301. See, 
also, White v. Crook, 251 F. Supp. 401 (M.D. 
Ala.). 

4. The requirement that the State preserve 
its jury records for four years is patterned 
after the requirement that State voting offi- 
cials preserve voting records. See 42 U.S.C. 
1974. The voting statute has been sustained. 
See Kennedy v. Owen, 321 F. 2d 116 (C. A. 5); 
see also, Kennedy v. Lewis, 325 F. 2d 210 (C. A. 
5); Kennedy v. Lynd, 306 F. 2d 222 (C. A. 5), 
certiorari denied, 371 U.S. 952. 

Section 204 of Title II requires disclosure of 
those records, and of certain other informa- 
tion, under some circumstances. When a 
claim of jury discrimination is made— 
whether at the trial or in injunctive or col- 
lateral proceedings in State or federal 
court —the State jury officials must file a 
written statement describing in detail how 
their jury selection system operates. Then, 
if there is evidence of discrimination indicat- 
ing that the claim should not be disposed of 
without further inquiry, they must disclose 
their records to the complainant and, if there 
is probable cause to believe discrimination 
has occurred but the records are not sufficient 
to permit a definite decision, the burden is 
on jury officials to produce additional evi- 
dence that there has been no discrimination, 

These provisions are designed to remove 
a major obstacle to effective enforcement of 
the requirement of non-discrimination in 
jury selection—the inability of complainants 


For the reasons given in discussing 
Title I of the bill, there is no constitutional 
inhibition to regulation of the procedure for 
hearing the claim in a federal court. The 
present discussion relates only to claims of 
State jury discrimination when litigated in 
the State courts. 
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to ascertain how jury selection actually op- 
erated, due largely to the inaccessibility of 
official Jury records. See, e.g., Scott v. Walker, 
No. 20814 (C.A. 5); United States ex rel Seals 
v. Wiman, 304 F. 2d 53 (C.A. 5); State v. 
Lowry, 263 N.C. 536, 139 S.E. 2d 870. The 
proposed procedure would permit the court 
which considers a jury exclusion claim to 
base its decision on a complete record of the 
questioned events. 

The imposition of federal requirements on 
State court proceedings is sufficiently famil- 
jar. Even without Congressional legislation, 
the Due Process and Equal Protection clauses 
of the Fourteenth Amendment control many 
aspects of local procedure. Thus, State 
courts must respect the privilege against 
self-discrimination (Malloy v. Hogan, 378 
U.S. 1) and may not permit the State pros- 
ecutor to comment on the failure of a 
defendant in a criminal case to take the 
stand in his own defense. Griffin v. Cali- 
fornia, 380 US. 609, They must appoint 
counsel for any defendant charged with a 
serious crime, at the trial level (Gideon v. 
Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335), and on appeal 
(Douglas v. California, 372 U.S. 353). They 
must furnish a free transcript to those who 
cannot afford to pay for it. Griffin v. Illinois, 
351 U.S. 12. They may not apply rules creat- 
ing presumptions which impinge upon 
Thirteenth or Fourteenth Amendment rights. 
Oyama v. California, 332 U.S. 633; Bailey v. 
Alabama, 219 US, 212. They may not frus- 
trate the assertion of federal claims through 
procedural traps, whether arbitrary (Wright 
v. Georgia, 373 U.S. 284, 289-291) or discrimi- 
natory (NAACP v. Alabama, 357 U.S. 449; see 
Davis v. Wechsler, 263 U.S, 22, 24), or defeat 
a federal claim “under the name of local 
practice” by applying unduly strict rules of 
pleading even when those rules are nondis- 
criminatory and applicable to State law 
claims. Brown v. Western Ry., 338 U.S. 294, 
299. Nor may they apply doctrines of waiver 
which do not recognize the fundamental 
nature of federal constitutional rights, 
Henry v. Mississippi, 879 U.S. 443; cf. Fay v. 
Noia, 372 U.S. 391. And, finally, State judges 
are now required to pass on the voluntariness 
of a confession before submitting the issue to 
the jury. Jackson v. Denno, 378 US. 368. 

Indeed, the Fourteenth Amendment itself 
affects State procedure with respect to jury 
discrimination claims. It shifts the burden 
of proof to the State when in a State court 
proceeding a complainant makes out a prima 
facie case of jury exclusion. Patton v. Mis- 
sissippi, 332 U.S, 463; Reece v. Georgia, 350 
U.S. 85, 88; Hernandez v. Texas, 347 US. 
475; United States ex rel. Seals v. Wiman, 
304 F. 2d 53 (C.A. 5). This rule often re- 
quires the State to come forward with ad- 
ditional evidence. Basically, Section 204 
is simply a refinement of this existing ob- 
ligation. 

It is wholly appropriate for Congress to 
implement the Equal Protection Clause in 
this area through procedural and remedial 
regulations. It would of course be possible 
to provide for removal of all cases in which 
a federal constitutional claim of jury discrim- 
ination is asserted by the defendant. See 
Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 U.S. 303; Ten- 
nessee v. Davis, 100 U., 257. But the lesser 
remedy—less offensive to State preroga- 
tives—is simply to provide for a fair hear- 
ing of the claim in State courts. Thus, the 
very first Civil Rights Act, in 1866 expressly 
required State courts to recognize the right 
of the new freedom to sue, be parties [and] 
give evidence,” and forbade the imposition 
of disparate “pains and penalties.” 14 Stat. 
27, now 42 U.S.C, 1981. And, as already 
noted, jury discrimination, in particular, is 
a proper subject for legislation. See Ex 
Parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 339, 345; Fay v. New 
York, 332 U.S. 261, 282-284. The proposed 
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rules—appropriate as they are to implement- 
ing constitutional guarantees—are well 
within permissible boundaries. Cf. South 
Carolina v. Katzenbach, 383 U.S. 301, 325- 
$28; Katzenbach v. Morgan,—US—. 


TITLE II—PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC FACIL- 
ITIES (TITLE VI OF THE BILL REPORTED BY THE 
HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE) 


Present law (Titles III and IV of Civil 
Rights Act of 1964) permits the Attorney 
General to sue to desegregate schools or pub- 
lic facilities only if he has received a written 
complaint and determined that the com- 
plainant is unable to sue on his own behalf. 
Title III of the pending bill would eliminate 
these restrictions on the Attorney General's 
power to sue. This change presents no con- 
stitutional question; the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act granted the Attorney General the same 
power to sue in the voting field as the bill 
would grant him with respect to schools and 
facilities, and its constitutionality was sus- 
tained in United States v. Raines, 362 U.S. 
17. (For the same reason, no constitutional 
objection can be made to Title III of the 
bill reported by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral or an aggrieved person to bring suit to 
redress deprivations of any right under the 
Constitution or laws of the United States on 
account of race, color, religion or national 
origin, and to bring similar actions against 
State officals who deny or burden another 
in the exercise of a lawful right to speak, 
assemble, or petition for the purpose of re- 
ceiving equal treatment.) 

The additional authority granted the At- 
torney General by Title III to seek to enjoin 
any person who interferes (whether by force 
or more subtle forms of coercion) with a 
right to attend schools or facilities on a de- 
segregated basis parallels similar authority 
granted in the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1964, 
and 1965 with respect to interference with 
public accommodations and voting. This 
authority has been frequently invoked and 
upheld. See United States v. Wood, 295 F. 
2d 772 (C.A. 5), certiorari denied, 369 U.S. 
850; United States v. Bruce, 353 F. 2d 474 
(C.A. 5); United States v. Beatty, 288 F. 2d 
653 (C.A. 6); United States y. Clark, 249 F. 
Supp. 720 (S.D. Ala.); United States v. Orig- 
inal Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 250 F. 
Supp. 330 (E.D. La.). Insofar as Section 302 
authorizes suits against private persons who 
interfere with these rights which are based 
upon Fourteenth Amendment, its constitu- 
tionality is established by United States v. 
Guest, ——S. Ct. ——, (34 U.S. L. Week 4323) 
more fully discussed later in this memo- 
randum. (So, too, that part of Title III of 
the bill reported by the House Committee, 
authorizing suit against private or official 
interference with First Amendment right ex- 
ercised to achieve equality, is constitution- 
ally sound.) 

TITLE IV-—HOUSING 

Title IV of the proposed Civil Rights Act 
of 1966 would prohibit discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion or national 
origin with respect to the sale, rental or 
financing of residential housing. 

There can be no serious claim that the 
proposed legislation unduly impinges on 
“liberty of contract” or constitutes an un- 
constitutional deprivation of property with- 
out “due process of law” or a taking of 
private property without just compensation. 
Some aspects of the question have been set- 
tiled at least since the restrictive covenant 
cases. See Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1, 22; 
Hurd v. Hodge, 334 U.S, 24, 30-36; Barrows v. 
Jackson, 346 U.S. 249, 260. Since then State 
and local laws barring discrimination in the 
sale and rental of housing have become a 
commonplace. See U.S. Commission on Civil 
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Rights, Freedom to the Free (1963), p. 1442 
If any doubt remained it was settled by 
Atlanta Motel v. United States, 379 U.S. 241, 
259-261, sustaining the public accommoda- 
tion title of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
It is now beyond debate that forbidding dis- 
crimination on account of race, religion, or 
national origin in commercial transactions 
does not unconstitutionally invade private 
rights. 

The remaining question is simply one of 
federal versus State power to deal with the 
problem. There are two independent con- 
stitutional bases supporting the power of 
Congress to enact this legislation: the Com- 
merce Clause (Art. I, Sec. 8, cl. 3) and the 
Enforcement Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment (Sec. 5). 


A. The commerce clause 


The power of Congress over interstate 
commerce and activities affecting interstate 
commerce is broad and plenary. It does not 
matter whether the motivation is solely to 
promote commerce. What was said in up- 
holding the public accommodation law of 
1964 is applicable here: “That Congress was 
legislating against moral wrongs in many of 
these areas rendered its enactments no less 
valid.” Atlanta Motel v. United States, 379 
US. 241, 257. Congress has frequently ex- 
ercised its powers over interstate commerce 
to protect the public health, safety and 


The only recent decision invalidating fair 
housing legislation is O’Meara v. Washington 
State Board Against Discrimination, 58 Wash. 
2d 793, 365 P. 2d 1, in which the Washington 
State Supreme Court divided 5 to 4. Three 
of the five judges comprising the state court 
majority rested their decision on the view 
that the statutory distinction between pub- 
licly-assisted housing and other housing was 
not supportable under the federal and State 
constitutions, and the other two rested their 
decision solely on the state constitution. 
The Supreme Court of the United States evi- 
dently declined to review the judgment on 
certiorari because it was viewed as resting 
independently on the State Constitution. 
See 369 U.S. 839. The view of the United 
States Supreme Court is revealed in its dis- 
missal “for want of a substantial federal 
question” of the appeal from the decision 
of the Supreme Court of New Jersey rejecting 
a similar argument. See Levitt & Sons v. 
Division Against Discrimination, 31 N.J. 514, 
158 A, 2d 177, appeal dismissed, 363 U.S. 418. 
Unlike a denial of certiorari, dismissal of an 
appeal by the Supreme Court of the United 
States for want of a substantial federal ques- 
tion is a ruling on the merits. Thus, the 
view of the federal constitution reflected by 
part of the O’Meara majority is inconsistent 
with the Supreme Court’s disposition of 
Levitt. And in any event, that view is in- 
applicable to Title IV, which makes no dis- 
tinction between publicly-assisted housing 
and other housing. 

Other State courts have uniformly upheld 
fair housing laws against various federal and 
state constitutional attacks. See Massachu- 
setts Commission v. Colangelo, 182 N.E. 2d 
595; Burks v. Poppy Const. Co., 57 Cal. 2d 463, 
20 Cal. Rep. 609, 370 P. 2d 313; Colorado 
Commission v. Case, 151 Colo. 235, 380 P. 2d 
34; Jones v. Haridor Realty Corp., 37 N.J. 
384, 181 A. 2d 481; Conney v. Katzen, 41 Misc. 
2d 236, 245 N. V. S. 2d 548 (Sup. Ct.): New 
York State Commission v. Pelham Hall Apart- 
ments, 10 Misc. 2d 334, 170 N. T. S. 2d 750 
(Sup. Ct.); Swanson v. The Commission, 6 
Race Rel. L. Rep. 841 (Conn. Sup. Ct.); 
Porter v. Oberlin, 30 O O 2d 491, 205 N. E. 
2d 363 (Ohio Sup. Ct.); see also Mulkey v. 
Reitman, C.A. No. 28360 (Calif., May 10, 
1966) (invalidating “Proposition 14”). 
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morals, to protect various groups in society 
from exploitation or unjust treatment, and 
to prohibit or regulate practices deemed in- 
jJurious to the public welfare.“ 

Nor is the power of Congress under the 
Commerce Clause restricted to goods or per- 
sons actually in transit. The congressional 
authority to protect interstate commerce 
from burdens and obstructions,” the Su- 
preme Court said in Labor Board y. Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 U.S. 1, 36-87, “is 
not limited to transactions deemed to be an 
essential part of a ‘flow’ of interstate or 
foreign commerce. The fundamental prin- 
ciple is that the power to regulate commerce 
is the power to enact ‘all appropriate legis- 
lation’ for ‘its protection and advancement’ 
to adopt measures ‘to promote its growth 
and ensure its safety’... ‘to foster, protect, 
control and restrain.’" Nor are the cases 
holding that interstate commerce ends when 
goods come to rest in the State of destination 
apposite here. That line of cases has been 
applied with reference to state taxation or 
regulation but not in the field of federal 
regulation.” Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 
U.S. 294, 302. 

The reach of the Commerce Clause is not 
exceeded merely because the particular ac- 
tivity regulated is local or is quantitatively 
unimportant. It is enough if it measurably 
affects interstate commerce. Thus, in 
Wickard v. Filburn, 317 U.S. 111, 125, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 was ap- 
plied to a farmer who sowed only 23 acres 
of wheat and whose individual effect on in- 
terstate commerce amounted only to the 
pressure of 239 bushels of wheat upon the 
total national market. In Mabee v. White 
Plains Publishing Co., 327 U.S. 178, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was applied to a news- 
paper whose circulation was about 9,000 cop- 
ies and which mailed only 45 copies—about 
one-half of one percent of its business—out 
of State. See, also, Labor Board v. Fainblatt, 
306 U.S. 601, 607; United States v. Darby, 
312 U.S. 100, 123. In United States v. Sulli- 
van, 332 U.S. 689, the Supreme Court held 
that Congress has power to forbid a small re- 
tail druggist from selling drugs without the 
form of label required by the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 301 et 
seq.), even though the drugs were imported 
in properly labeled bottles from which they 
were not removed until they reached the 
local drugstore and even though the drugs in 
question had reached the State nine months 
before being resold. And, most recently, the 
Court sustained under the Commerce Clause 
the application of the federal public accom- 
modations law to a small restaurant import- 


*For a few out of many examples, see: 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 21 
U.S.C. 301 et seq.; the Meat Inspection Act, 
21 U.S.C. 71 et seq.; the Poultry Inspection 
Act, 21 U.S.C. 451 et seq.; the Plant Quaran- 
tine Act and related legislation, 7 U.S.C. 150- 
167; legislation regulating intrastate and 
interstate traffic in biological products, 42 
U.S.C. 262; legislation prohibiting interstate 
traffic in lottery tickets, in liquor contrary 
to State law and in women for immoral pur- 
poses, 18 U.S.C, 1301 et seq., 1261 et seq. 
2421 et seq.; prohibitions against interstate 
transmission of gambling devices and of 
switch blade knives, 15 U.S.C. 1171 et seq. 
1241 et seq.; the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
29 U.S.C. 201 et seq.; the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 20 U.S.C. 141 et seq.; the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, 29 
U.S.C. 301 et seq.; the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, 15 U.S.C. 41 et seq.; the Securities 
Exchange Act, 15 U.S.C. 78a. 
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ing less than $70,000 of food from out-of- 
State.“ Katzenbach v. McClung, 379 U.S. 294. 

The remaining question is whether the 
Congress may reasonably conclude that dis- 
criminatory housing practices, viewed as a 
whole, adversely affect interstate commerce. 
The fact is that the discrimination at which 
Title IV is directed affects commerce in at 
least four different ways. 


1. The movement of building materials and 
home furnishings from one State to an- 
other. 

Forty-one-million tons of lumber and fin- 
ished wood stock were shipped in the United 
States in 1963. 1963 Census of Transporta- 
tion, Commodity Transportation Survey, 
Shipper Series, Lumber and Wood Products, 
Except Furniture (Group 11) Preliminary 
Report, Table 5, p. 7. Forty-three percent 
of this material was shipped 500 miles or 
more. Ibid. Nine million tons of millwork 
and wood products were shipped in 1963 and 
51 percent of it traveled 500 miles or more. 
Ibid. Seven percent of all the brick that was 
shipped traveled 500 miles or more. Id., Clay 
and Glass Products (Group 13), Preliminary 
Report, Table 5, p. 8. As one major builder 
of residential homes told Subcommittee No. 
5 of the House Judiciary Committees which 
recently conducted hearings on Title IV, 
“perhaps 80 percent of the materials that go 
into our houses come from across state lines.“ 
Thus, there can be no question that a sub- 
stantial portion of the basic materials and 
goods employed in the construction and 
furnishing of dwellings is marketed in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Supreme Court decisions have many times 
sustained the power of Congress to legislate 
to remove restrictions upon the local markets 
for products from other States. For example: 
Stafford v. Wallace, 258 U.S. 495 (regulation 
of commission men and dealers in stock- 
yards); Interstate Circuit v. United States, 
306 U.S. 208 (regulation of exhibition of mo- 
tion pictures); Radovich v. National Football 
League, 352 U.S. 445 (regulation of football 
games); see also, Labor Board v. Reliance 
Fuel Corp., 371 U.S. 224. 

Most directly in point is the recent holding 
in Katzenbach v. McClung, supra, sustaining 
the public accommodations sections of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, as applied to a res- 
taurant that obtained a portion of the food it 
served from sources in other states, on the 
ground that racial discrimination in such a 
restaurant restricted the movement of food 
in interstate commerce. The Court there 
said: 

“This diminutive spending [of Negroes in 
restaurants] springing from a refusal to serve 
Negroes and their total loss as customers has, 
regardless of direct evidence, a close con- 
nection to interstate commerce. The fewer 


‘Other cases sustaining or applying with- 
out question Congressional regulations of 
local transactions include Heart of Atlanta 
Motel v. United States, 379 U.S. 241 (motels); 
Hotel Employees Local 255 v. Leedom, 358 U.S. 
99 (hotels); Howell Chevrolet v. NLRB, 346 
U.S. 482 (retail auto dealers); J. L. Brandeis 
& Sons v. NLRB, 142 F. 2d 977 (C.A. 9), cer- 
tiorari denied, 323 U.S. 751 (retail depart- 
ment stores); May Department Stores v. 
NLRB, 326 US. 376 (retail department 
stores); Retail Fruit & Vegetable Union v. 
Labor Board, 249 F. 2d 591 (retail store); 
Labor Board v. Reliance Fuel Co., 371 U.S. 224 
(retail fuel oil distributor); Meat Cutters v. 
Fairlawn Meats, 353 U.S. 20 (retail grocery); 
McLeod v. Bakery Drivers Local, 204 F. Supp. 
288 (E.D. N.Y.) (bakery); Local 74 v. Labor 
Board, 341 U.S. 707 (store, dwelling renova- 
tion); Int'l Brotherhood v. Labor Board, 341 
U.S. 694 (local construction project); NLRB 
v. Combined Century Theatres, 278 F. 2d 306 
(C. A. 2) (theatre); Labor Board v. Gamble 
Enterprises, 345 U.S. 117 (same). 
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customers the restaurant enjoys the less food 
it sells and consequently the less it buys... .” 
(379 U.S. at 299). 

The logic of Katzenbach v. McClung is 
directly applicable to housing. A builder 
who refuses to sell to Negroes sells fewer 
homes and consequently buys fewer of the 
building materials which move in interstate 
commerce. Similarly, a refusal to rent to 
Negroes will reduce the number of new apart- 
ment buildings constructed and the amount 
of materials purchased for their construc- 
tion. 

To be sure, the refusal of a particular 
builder to sell or rent to Negroes (or another 
class) may be, to some extent, offset by an- 
other builder’s willingness to do so. But, 
unless both builders are in the same com- 
munity, the discrimination will, at the least, 
defiect the flow of commerce away from the 
segregated area and thus distort its flow, even 
if the overall national volume were not sig- 
nificantly affected. This artificial restriction 
of the market is within the power of Con- 
gress to correct. See Katzenbach v. McClung, 
supra, 379 U.S. at 299-300. In fact, however, 
discriminatory housing  practices—wide- 
spread as they are—obviously affect the vol- 
ume of interstate commerce in building ma- 
terials. 

The underlying reason is that in segregated 
communities the victim of discrimination 
(usually the Negro) is excluded from the 
more desirable neighborhoods, whether or 
not he could afford to move there, and is 
confined to a “ghetto.” The existence of the 
ghetto itself inhibits the ability of those who 
dwell there to achieve the economic status 
necessary to buy or rent better housing. But 
there are a substantial number who are fi- 
nancially able to leave the ghetto, typically 
comprised of older buildings, and remain 
only because they are excluded from the areas 
of better and newer housing. The demand 
for new housing and the flow of construction 
materials is lessened accordingly. 


2. The movement of funds from one State 
to another. 

The total mortgage debt on nonfarm one- 
to four-family homes in 1965 was $204.8 bil- 
lion. In 1960, 2.4 million out of a total of 
14.5 million one-family occupant-owned 
dwellings subject to mortgages were located 
in a State other than that of the mortgage 
lender. 1960 Census of Housing, Volume V, 
Part I, Residential Finance—Homeowner 
Properties. The comparable figures for resi- 
dential apartment dwellings are 38,000 out- 
of-state mortgages out of 312,000 on apart- 
ments of five or more dwelling units, and 
268,000 out-of-state mortgages out of 
2,238,000 on apartments of 1 to 4 dwelling 
units. 1960 Housing Census, supra, Part II, 
Residential Finance—Rental Properties. 
More than half of the residential mortgages 
held by insurance companies in 1960 were 
on property in a State other than that in 
which the company was domiciled. Ibid. 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Robert Weaver testified before the 
House Subcommittee that in 1964 approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the mortgage holdings 
of mutual savings banks (representing some 
$15 billion dollars) were on properties lo- 
cated outside the States where the banks 
were located, and that there is also a very 
substantial interstate flow of mortgage funds 
involved in the activities of savings and loan 
associations. Almost 40 per cent of all the 
nonfarm mortgages on property located in 
California were given to secure loans the 
funds for which came from outside the State. 
Leo Grebler, “California’s Dependence on 
Capital Imports for Mortgage Investment,” 
California Management Review, Spring 1963, 
Vol. V, No, 3, page 47, at 48-49. 

Discrimintion in housing restricts the in- 
terstate movement of mortgage funds just as 
it restricts the movement of materials for 
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home construction and furnishings. This 
directly affects all housing because mort- 
gage loans are commonly involved in the 
sales of older buildings as well as newly con- 
structed homes. Thus, restrictions on sales 
of housing caused by discrimination in 
financing operates immediately to restrict 
the movement of mortgage funds whether 
sales of older buildings or new housing are 
involved, 


3. The movement of individuals from one 
State to another. 


Each year one family out of every thirty 
in the population moves to a different State. 
A substantial proportion of the population 
of the United States is composed of members 
of minority racial or religious groups. See 
United States Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census, American at Mid-Decade, 
Series P-23, No. 16, January 1966, pp. 17-18, 
4-7. Although many Negroes do move from 
one part of the country to another despite 
the segregation of housing at their destina- 
tion, there can be little doubt that many 
others are deterred from doing so. In par- 
ticular, Negroes in the professions or those 
with technical or other skills are less likely 
to move into communities where a “black 
ghetto” is their only prospect. See Katzen- 
bach v. McClung, supra, 379 U.S. at 300. 
In short, discrimination in housing impedes 
the interstate movement of Individuals. Cf. 
Katzenbach v. McClung, supra, 379 U.S. at 
300; see, also, Heart of Atlanta Motel v. 
United States, supra. 

The power of Congress to remove special 
impediments to the interstate movement of 
these individuals is clear. Thus, businesses 
affecting the interstate travel of individuals 
have been regulated and such regulations 
repeatedly upheld. Heart of Atlanta Motel 
v. United States, 379 U.S. 241 (prohibition of 
racial discrimination in motels); Katzenbach 
v. McClung, 379 U.S. 294, 300 (prohibition of 
racial discrimination in restaurants); Wall- 
ing v. Armstrong, 68 F. Supp, 870, affirmed, _ 
161 F. 2d 515 (regulation of wages of em- 
ployees engaged in preparing meals for inter- 
state airlines); Sherry Corine Corp. v. 
Mitchell, 264 F. 2d 831, cert. denied, 360 U.S. 
934 (regulation of wages of employees en- 
gaged in making sandwiches for sale in a 
railroad terminal); Mitchell v. Royal Baking 
Co., 219 F. 2d 532 (regulation of wages of 
employees engaged in making ice for cool- 
ing trains); Boynton v. Virginia, 364 U.S. 454 
(prohibition of discrimination in restaurant 
located in a terminal used by an interstate 
passenger carrier). 

In dealing with such impediments, Con- 
gress is not limited to removing obstacles to 
those who move from one State to another. 


* Housing discrimination also affects the 
morale of Armed Forces personnel. As the 
President's Committee on Equal Opportuni- 
ity in the Armed Forces put it, “Discrimina- 
tion in housing confronts the Negro service- 
man in most sections of the country. Private 
housing in many parts of town is not avail- 
able. Many real estate agents will have 
nothing to do with him. He is forced to 
that part of town and type of housing occu- 
pied by Negroes. Here in many cases are 
structures well below acceptable standards, 
expensive, dirty, delapidated—in all respects 
undesirable. Often Negro housing areas are 
farthest from the base. Almost always the 
available segregated housing is below the 
standard available for white military per- 
sonnel. Frequently little or no housing is 
available and space is at a premium. After 
one or two nights sleeping with his family 
in his car or at an expensive Negro motel 
(if he can find one) he takes whatever turns 
up.“ Initial Report, Equality of Treatment 
and Opportunity of a Negro Military Per- 
sonnel Stationed Within the United States,” 
at 47 (1963). 
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It may also regulate the same or similar 
conditions as they apply to persons moving 
locally. Congress may “choose the means 
reasonably adapted to the attainment of the 
permitted end, even though they involve 
control of intrastate activities.” United 
States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100, 121. Moreover, 
movement between States is discouraged if 
the individual is aware that others of his 
race are subjected to housing discrimination. 
Congress may eliminate these impediments 
to interstate movement. Heart of Atlanta 
Motel v. United States, supra; United 
States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100; Currin v. 
Wallace, 306 U.S. 1; Thornton v. United 
States, 271 U.S. 414; Shreveport Rate Cases, 
234 U.S. 342. 


4. Disputes and disturbances that interrupt 
the interstate movement of persons and 
of goods and materials of all kinds, 


The National Labor Relations Act is based 
upon the Commerce Clause. It was upheld 
on the ground that Congress has the power 
to alleviate the causes of disputes and dis- 
turbances that interrupt the flow of goods 
and materials in interstate commerce, See 
NV. L. R. B. v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 301 
U.S. 1; N. L. R. B. v. Suburban Lumber Co., 121 
F. 2d 829, cert. denied, 314 U.S. 693; J. L. 
Brandeis v. N. L. R. B., 142 F. 2d 977, cert. 
denied, 323 U.S. 751; N. L. R. B. v. Reliance Fuel 
Corp., 371 U.S. 224. The same rationale is 
applicable here. Those who have studied the 
genesis of recent disturbances in a number 
of urban areas have concluded that the living 
conditions produced by segregated housing 
and the principle of segregation itself have 
been major causes. Such disturbances al- 
most paralyze business in their vicinity and 
so represent at least as serious an interrup- 
tion of interstate commerce as labor dis- 
putes. The fear and distrust left in their 
wake can dampen economic and social activ- 
ity for years. The Court in Katzenbach v. 
McClung, supra, 379 U.S. at 300, took cogni- 
zance of the depressant effect on business 

conditions in communities beset by racial 
difficulties. 


B. The Fourteenth Amendment 


Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment 
expressly empowers the Congress to enforce” 
the substantive guarantees “by appropriate 
legislation.” That is a broad provision, fully 
equivalent in scope to the “necessary and 
proper clause” of the original Constitution, 
authorizing the Congress to define the 
boundaries of the Equal Protection Clause 
and to proscribe action which the Amend- 
ment of its own force does not condemn. 
Katzenbach v. Morgan, — U.S. —. The pres- 
ent attempt to eliminate residential segrega- 
tion is a proper exercise of this power. 


1. The fundamental character of the right. 


Unlike other civil rights which were denied 
recognition until recently (cf. Brown v. 
Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483; Harper v. 
Virginia State Board of Elections, 86 S. Ot. 
1079) the right to acquire property without 
discrimination dates from emancipation. 
The Negro slave was confined to a segregated 
compound or “slave quarters,” legally dis- 
abled from acquiring a residence of his choos- 
ing. This was, indeed, one of the necessary 
incidents of slavery.” Civil Rights Cases, 109 
U.S. 3. 22. Nor did the situation change 
radically with formal emancipation. Some of 
the so-called “Black Codes” of 1865 and 1866 
continued these disabilities sometimes al- 
together “fencing out” the Negro from the 
towns. See Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 
36, 70. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the drafters of the Fourteenth Amendment 
addressed themselves to the problem. 

Even before the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment the Thirty-Ninth Con- 
gress recognized the right to hold property 
as one of “those fundamental rights which 
appertain to the essence of citizenship”, 
“the enjoyment or deprivation of which con- 
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stitutes the essential distinction betwen 


freedom and slavery” (Civil rights cases, 
109 U.S, at 22). Invoking its power to en- 
force the Thirteenth Amendment, Congress 
provided in the very first Civil Rights Act, 
in 1866, that all citizens of the United 
States, “of every race and color”, shall have 
the same right * * * to inherit, purchase, 
lease, sell, hold and convey real and per- 
sonal property * * * as is enjoyed by white 
persons, * * any law, statute, ordinance, 
regulation, or custom, to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” Act of April 9, 1866, §1, 
14 Stat. 27. Two months later, the same 
Congress proposed the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which was understood as incorporat- 
ing into the Constitution the guarantees of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1866. See Slaughter- 
House Cases, supra, 16 Wall. at 70; Civil 
Rights Cases, supra, 109 U.S. at 22; Yick Wo. 
v. Hopings, 118 U.S. 356, 369; Buchanan v. 
Warley, 245 U.S. 60, 78-79; Oyama v. Cali- 
fornia, 332 U.S. 633, 640, 646; Shelley v. 
Kraemer, 334 U.S, 1, 10-11; Hurd v. Hodge, 
334 U.S, 24, 32-33 , Takahashi v. Fish 
Comm’n., 334 U.S. 410, 419-420. And to 
make assurances doubly sure, a subsequent 
Congress expressly re-enacted the 1866 pro- 
vision in the Enforcement Act of 1870. Act 
of May 31, 1870, § 18, 16 Stat. 144, 146. 

That law remains on the statute books 
today. R.S. §1978, 42 U.S.C. 1982. The 
right involved is not a mere abstract privi- 
lege to purchase or lease property which is 
satisfied if Negroes are not absolutely dis- 
abled from acquiring property at all. What 
was given was more than the bare right 
to hold property. The constitutional and 
statutory guarantee includes also an im- 
munity from being “fenced out“ of any 
neighborhood, indeed, any block, on the 
ground of race. See Buchanan v. Warley, 
supra; Harmon v. Tyler, 273 U.S. 668; Rich- 
mond y. Deans, 281 U.S, 704; Shelley v. Krae- 
mer, supra; Hurd v. Hodge, supra; Barrows 
v. Jackson, 346 U.S. 249. s 

To be sure, despite its absolute language, 
the existing statute has been held to pro- 
tect only against State action. Shelley v. 
Kraemer, supra. See, also, Civil Rights Cases, 
supra, at 16-17. But it does not follow that 
Congress may not now enlarge the right. 
On the contrary, in light of its origin, it is 
arguable that the right to be free of racial 
discrimination in the purchase and rental 
of residential property—partially grounded 
as it is in the Thirteenth Amendment—is 
one of those privileges of national citizen- 
ship which Congress may protect against 
wholly private action, See Slaughter-House 
Cases, supra, 16 Wall. at 80; Civil Rights 
Cases, supra, 109 U.S. at 20, 23; Clyatt v. 
United States, 197 U.S. 207, 216-218. Indeed, 
in the Civil Rights Cases, the Supreme Court 
distinguished between the asserted right to 
be free from discrimination in privately- 
owned places of public accommodation— 
which it characterized as one of the “social 
rights of men and races in the community“ 
and the “fundamental rights which are of 
the essence of civil freedom” enumerated in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1866; and the Court 
came close to suggesting that, while Congress 
could not constitutionally protect the former 
as against private discrimination, it might 
be competent to fully safeguard “civil rights.“ 
109 U.S. at 22. 

But, at all events, it is clear that the 
right to freedom from discrimination in 
housing has enjoyed a special status under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. This is re- 
fiected in the fact that State-imposed resi- 
dential segregation was held unconstitu- 
tional (Buchanan v. Warley, supra) as early 
as 1917, at a time when enforced segregation 
in public and private schools was condoned 
(Berea College v. Kentucky, 211 U.S. 45; see 
Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U.S. 78, 85-87; Mis- 
souri ex rel, Gaines v. Canada, 305 U.S. 337, 
344, 349), as it was with respect to trans- 
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portation (Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537; 
see McCabe v. A.T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 235 US. 
151, 160) and other activities (e.g., Pace v. 
Alabama, 106 U.S. 583). So, also, it is re- 
vealing that in the restrictive covenant cases 
(Shelley v. Kraemer, supra; Hurd v. Hodge, 
supra; Barrows v. Jackson, supra), the Court 
found prohibited “State action“ in the ap- 
parently neutral judicial enforcement of 
private discriminatory agreements—invoking 
a doctrine which it has declined to follow 
elsewhere. See, e.g., Bell v. Maryland, 378 
U.S, 226, 328-333 (opinion of Black, J., dis- 
senting). 

Against this background, it is fair to con- 
clude that the power of Congress under 
Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
eliminate residential segregation is some- 
what broader than it is with respect to other 
forms of discrimination. Even ass 
national legislation is “appropriate” only 
when it is necessary “for correcting the ef- 
fects oi prohibited State laws and State acts” 
(Civil Rights Cases, supra, 109 U.S. 11), it is 
surely proper to search out those effects“ 
more vigorously when the evil involved is 
one that is particularly offensive to the spirit 
of the Amendment. 


2. The extent of governmental participation. 

Title IV of the present bill is aimed at a 
national problem which is the consequence 
of constitutionally prohibited action over an 
extended period of time by State and fed- 
eral governments; 7 it deals with “Lejonduct 
that is formally ‘private’ [but which is 
actually] so entwined with governmental 
policies * * * as to become subject to the 
constitutional limitations placed upon state 
action.” Cf. Evans v. Newton, 382 U.S. 296, 
299, Governmental action has contributed 
in large part to the current segregated status 
of minority-group housing and it has helped 
shape the community customs and atti- 
tudes which influence most seemingly pri- 
vate“ decisions to discriminate in the sale 
or rental of housing. That involvement has 
been both direct and indirect. 

a. Unconstitutional State and federal ac- 
tion dealing directly with housing. Although 
a unanimous Supreme Court outlawed com- 
pulsory residential segregation as early as 
1917 (Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U.S. 60), that 
decision did not spell the end of govern- 
mentally fostered racial discrimination in 
housing. Local ordinances which had the 
same effect, albeit they operated somewhat 
differently, were still being tested in the 
courts as late as 1930. See Harmon v. Tyler, 
273 U.S. 668 (1927), reversing 158 La. 439, 
104 So. 200; City of Richmond y. Deans, 281 
U.S. 704 (1930), affirming 87 F. 2d 712 (O. A. 
4). And governmental support of residential 
segregation persisted for at least three dec- 
ades through other means. 

(1) Racially restrictive covenants. 

Perhaps the principal impetus to housing 
discrimination after Buchanan v. Warley was 
legal recognition and judicial enforcement of 
the racially restrictive covenant. Decisions 
in 17 States and in the District of Columbia 
declared such covenants legally enforceable 


*Of course, Congress, like the courts, is 
authorized to premise its action on “the 
nonobvious involvement of the State in 
private conduct.” Cf. Burton v. Wilmington 
Parking Authority, 365 U.S. 715, 722. 

*Discrimination forbidden to the States 
by the Fourteenth Amendment is, of course, 
equally forbidden to the United States under 
the Fifth. Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497; 
Simkins v. Moses H. Cone Memorial Hospital, 
323 F. 2d 959 (C. A. 4). Of. Tucker v. Texas, 
326 U.S. 517; Hurd v. Hodge, 334 U.S. 24. 
So, also, it seems clear that congressional 
power to correct the effects of unconstitu- 
tional federal action is at least as broad as 
with respect to State action. 
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prior to the Supreme Court’s 1948 ruling in 
Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1,5 and it was 
not until 1953 in Barrows v. Jackson, 346 
U.S. 249, that the Court held it unconstitu- 
tional for a state court to award damages for 
violation of such covenants. The racial 
covenant was extensively used in the thirty 
years between the Buchanan and Shelley de- 
cisions and became the primary legal means 
of enforcing residential segregation.” That 
period was a particularly critical time since 
it saw the heaviest Negro migration to the 
Northern cities from the South.’*° Whereas 
only 10 percent of the country’s Negro popu- 
lation lived outside the South in 1910, that 
figure rose to more than 30 percent by 1950. 


s Alabama: Wyatt v. Adair, 215 Ala. 363 
(1926); California: Los Angeles Inv. Co. v. 
Gary, 181 Cal. 680 (1919), Janss Investment 
Co. v. Walden, 196 Cal. 753 (1925), Wayt v. 
Patee, 205 Cal. 46 (1928), Stone v. Jones, 66 
Cal. App. 2d 264, 152 P. 2d 19 (1944), Burk- 
hardt v. Lofton, 63 Cal. App. 2d 230, 146 P. 
2d 720 (1944), Littlejohns v. Henderson, 111 
Cal. App. 115, 295 Pac. 95 (1931), Shideler v. 
Roberts, 69 Cal. App. 2d 549, 160 P. 2d 67 
(1945); Colorado; Chandler v. Ziegler, 88 
Colo. 1 (1930); Georgia: Dooley v. Savannah 
Bank & Trust Co., 199 Ga. 353 (1945); 
Illinois: Burke v. Kleiman, 277 III. App. 519, 
534, (1934); Kansas: Clark v. Vaughan, 131 
Kan., 438, 292 Pac. 783 (1930); Louisiana: 
Queensborough Land Co. v. Cazeauz, 136 La. 
724, 67 So. 641 (1915); Maryland: Meade v. 
Dennistone, 173 Md. 295 (1938); Michigan: 
Parmalee v. Morris, 218 Mich. 625 (1922), 
Schulte v. Starks, 238 Mich. 102 (1927), 
Malicke v. Milan, 320 Mich. 65, 30 N. W. 2d 440 
(1948), Mrsa v. Reynolds, 317 Mich. 632, 27 
N.W. 2d 40 (1947), N.W. Civic Assn. v. 
Sheldon, 317 Mich. 416, 27 N. W. 2d 36 (1947), 
Sipes v. McGhee, 316 Mich. 614 (1947), 25 
N.W. 2d 638 reversed, 334 U.S. 1; Missouri: 
Koehler v. Rowland, 275 Mo. 573 (1918), 
Porter v. Pryor, 164 S. W. 2d 353 (Mo. 1942), 
Porter v. Johnson, 232 Mo. App. 1150 (1938), 
Thornhill v. Herdt, 130 S. W. 2d 175 (Mo. App. 
1939), Swain v. Maxwell, 196 S. W. 2d 780, 355 
Mo, 448 (1946), Kraemer v. Shelley, 355 Mo. 
814, 198 S.W. 2d 679 (1946), reversed, 334 
U.S. 1, Weiss v. Leaon, 359 Mo. 1054, 225 S. W. 
2d 127 (1949); New Jersey: Lion’s Head Lake 
v. Brzezinski, 23 N.J. Misc. 290 (1945); New 
York: Ridgway v. Cockburn, 163 Misc, 511 
(1937), Dury v. Neely, 69 N.Y. Supp. 2d 677 
(1942), Kemp v. Rubin, 188 Misc. 310 (1947); 
North Carolina: Vernon v. R. J. Reynolds 
Realty Co., 226 N.C. 58 (1946); Ohio: Perkins 
v. Trustees of Monroe Ave. Church, 79 Ohio 
App. 457 (1946), reversed, 334 U.S. 813; Okla- 
homa: Lyons v. Wallen, 191 Okla. 567 (1942), 
Hemsley v. Sage, 194 Okla. 669 (1944), 
Hemsley v. Hough, 195 Okla, 298 (1945); 
Texas: Liberty Annex Corp. v. Dallas, 289 
S.W. 1067 (1927); Wisconsin: Doherty v. 
Rice, 240 Wisc. 389 (1942); District of Colum- 
bia: Corrigan v. Buckley, 271 U.S. 323 (1926), 
Torrey v. Wolfes, 6 F. 2d 702 (1925), Russell 
v. Wallace, 30 F. 2d 981 (1929), Edwards v. 
West Woodridge Theater Co., 55 F. 2d 524 
(1931), Grady v. Garland, 89 F. 2d 817 (1937), 
Hundley v. Gorewitz, 132 F. 2d 23 (1942), 
Mays v. Burgess, 147 F. 2d 869 (1945), Brogan 
v. Saunders, 71 F. Supp. 587 (1947); Hurd v. 
Hodge, 82 App. D.C. 180, 162 F. 2d 233 (1947), 
reversed, 334 U.S. 24. 

o See Mangum, The Legal Status of the 
Negro, 140-152 (1940); Sterner, The Negro’s 
Share 205-209 (1943); Johnson, Patterns of 
Negro Segregation 172-176 (1943); Myrdal, 
An American Dilemma 622-627 (1944); 
Weaver, The Negro Ghetto 214 (1948); Long 
and Johnson, People v. Poverty 31 (1947); 
Clark and Perlman, Prejudice and Property 
14-18 (1948); McEntire, Residence and Race 
73-74 (1960) . 

10 See McEntire, Residence and Race 9-11 
(1960), and official census statistics repro- 
duced therein, 
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One study of the problem of residential 
segregation has observed that the failure of 
the courts to strike down racial restrictive 
covenants during the period of heavy migra- 
tion of Negroes helped establish the current 
pattern of urban segregation and suburban 
exclusion which is accelerating racial ten- 
sions in American communities. Consider- 
ing that more than seven million houses were 
built in the 1920’s during the Negro migra- 
tion, only a small fraction of them for 
Negroes, the restrictive covenant may leave 
its influence upon American racial patterns 
and biases for generations ahead.“ “ 

(2) Support for racial covenants by the 
Federal Housing Administration. Support for 
maintenance of patterns of racially separate 
housing has come even from the federal gov- 
ernment. The 1935 and 1936 Underwriting 
Manuals of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration recommended the insertion of racial 
covenants in deeds and warned that in- 
harmonious racial groups” or “incompatible 
racial elements“ would reduce the value of 
property." The 1938 FHA Manual advised: 
“Tf a neighborhood is to retain stability, it is 
necessary that properties shall continue to be 
occupied by the same social and racial 
classes,” (For some time after the Supreme 
Court decision in Shelley v. Kraemer, FHA 
continued to treat racial integration of the 
neighborhood as a reason to deny an appli- 
cation for mortgage insurance.“ The effect 
of FHA intervention on the side of racial re- 
strictions was damaging: 

“FHA’s espousal of the racial restrictive 
covenant helped spread it throughout the 
country. The private builder who had never 
thought of using it was obliged to adopt it 
as a condition for obtaining FHA insur- 
nne: 4e 

“FHA succeeded in modifying legal prac- 
tice so that the common form of deed in- 
cluded the racial covenant. Builders every- 
where became the conduits of bigotry. * * * 

“The evil that FHA did was of a peculiarly 
enduring character. Thousands of racially 
segregated neighborhoods were built, mil- 
Hons of people re-assorted on the basis of 
race, color, or class, the differences built in, 
in neighborhoods from coast to coast.” 1° 

(3) Maintenance of segregation in public 
housing. At the same time—and even after 
the Shelley decision—State and local govern- 
ments likewise fostered racial segregation in 
their administration of public housing proj- 
ects. Segregated projects in Philadelphia for 
Negroes and whites were approved in Favors 
v. Randall, 40 F. Supp. 743 (E.D. Pa. 1941), 
and as late as 1955 the constitutionality of 
such a segregated program in Detroit was 
being contested in the courts. Detroit 
Housing Commission v. Lewis, 226 F. 2d 180 
(C. A. 6). Although segregation in public 
housing clearly violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment, local reports to the Commission 
on Civil Rights observed that such segrega- 
tion was being practiced in Kentucky, Mis- 
souri and Tennessee as recently as 1961." 

b. Unconstitutional State action in related 
areas. Students of the problem to which 
this legislation is directed have concluded 
that “[m]any factors work together to shape 
the patterns of racial residence. Neither the 


i Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors 220 (1955). 

21935 Manual, §§ 927, 310, 315, 307, 229, 
330, 255; 1936 Manual, §§ 228, 252, 266, 210d, 
284, 229. 

13 1936 Manual, §§ 229, 255. 

“1938 Manual, §§927. See also 1938 
Manual, §§ 233, 935, 951; 1940 Manual, 
§§ 207, 217. 

% Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors 233 (1955); 
Weaver, The Negro Ghetto 71-73 (1948). 

Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors 234-236 
(1955). See also Weaver, The Negro Ghetto 
71-73 (1948); Abrams, The City is the 
Frontier 61-62 (1965). 

* The 50 States Report 173, 329, 591 (1961). 
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existing segregation of any group nor the 
situation in any community can be ade- 
quately explained in terms of a single causa- 
tive force. The factors at work are combined 
in a variety of ways and have different im- 
pacts." Accordingly, it is proper to look 
further in searching out governmental action 
which has influenced the development of 
racial ghettoes and the erection of other re- 
strictions upon the freedom of minority- 
group members to reside where they choose. 

It has often been suggested that the poor 
housing conditions of minority groups leads 
to discrimination against them in other 
areas." But the converse is equally true. 
There is a vicious circle” Thus, racially 
segregated schools may, of course, be viewed 
as the result of residential segregation. But, 
in a less obvious way, school segregation also 
causes racial discrimination in the sale and 
rental of housing. It gives nourishment to 
the majority’s myth that close association of 
whites with Negroes debases the former, 
thereby discouraging whites from entering 
into the relatively permanent neighbor re- 
lationship with Negro homeowners. 

The short of it is that discrimination 
breeds discrimination. And, of course, “the 
impact of segregation is greater when it has 
the sanction of law.“ See Brown v. Board 
of Education, 347 U.S. 483, 494. Accordingly, 
in assessing State responsibility for racial 
ghettoes, it is proper to notice the network 
of local statutes, ordinances and regulations 
requiring, encouraging or authorizing racial 
discrimination in related aeas. 

Official support of segregation in almost 
every activity in most Southern States until 
very recently is too notorious to require 
elaboration. The impact those State policies 
had on residential discrimination is obvious. 
But this fabric of racially discriminatory 
laws had another effect also. Because en- 
forced racial separation “generates a feeling 
of inferiority as to .. status in the commu- 
nity that may affect .. hearts and minds in 
a way unlikely ever to be undone” (Brown v. 
Board of Education, supra, 347 U.S. at 494), 
the large number of Negroes who migrated 
from Southern communities to the urban 
North after 1915 carried with them the atti- 
tudes imposed on them at home.“ Not sur- 
prisingly, the migrants immediately settled 
in racial ghettoes, even when legally free to 
reside elsewhere, and tended passively to ac- 
cept the inevitability of a segregated life. 
This fact alone has significantly retarded the 
break up of the ghetto. 

But the whole responsibility is not con- 
fined to the South. Although less flagrantly, 
Northern and Western communities, also, 
have indulged in official segregation which 
perpetuated racial distinctions and thereby 


1 McEntire, Residence and Race (Final and 
Comprehensive Report to the Commission on 
Race and Housing) 87 (1960); see, also, 
Abrams, The City is the Frontier 64 (1965); 
Weaver, The Negro Ghetto 19 (1948). 

1 See, e.g., McEntire, Residence and Race 
95 (1960). 

See e.g., the report of the Connecticut 
State Advisory Committee in The 50 States 
Report 73 (1961). Professor Myrdal com- 
mented in 1942, “One factor which in every 
Northern city of any size has contributed to 
form patterns of segregation and discrimi- 
nation against Negroes has been residential 
segregation, which acts as a cause as well as 
an effect of social distance.” Myrdal, An 
American Dilemma 602 (1962 ed.). 

“A Negro recently from the South is 
characterized as much by his manner and 
bearing as by his racial tralts. [F]unda- 
mentally it takes a racial re-education to get 
him out of his Southern demeanor or the re- 
action to it. For a long time after migrating 
he will invoke discrimination by his own 
behavior.” Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
602 (1962 ed.). 
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contributed to creating and maintaining ra- 
cial ghettoes. Significant in this respect is 
the fact that State statutes authorizing sepa- 
rate-but-equal public schools were in effect 
in Indiana until 1949, in New Mexico until 
1954, in New York until 1938, and in Wyo- 
ming until 1954. Other Northern States au- 
thorized such segregation after the Civil War 
and did not repeal their authorizing statutes 
until early in this century.“ There have 
even been occasions where federal courts in 
the North have found a racially discrimina- 
tory motive in the drawing of school district 
lines and have invalidated existing public 
school districts. E.g., Taylor v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 191 F. Supp. 181, 195 F. Supp. 231 
(SD. N. T.), affirmed, 294 F. 2d 36 (C.A. 2), 
certiorari denied, 368 U.S. 940; Blocker v. 
Board of Education, 226 F. Supp. 208 (E.D. 
N..). And there are a variety of other sit- 
uations in which governmental power has 
been exercised in Northern communities in 
support of racial segregation. See, e.g., Penn- 
Sylvania v. Board of Trusts, 353 U.S. 230; Bur- 
ton v. Wilmington Parking Authority, 365 
US. 715; Culver v. City of Warren, 84 O.A. 
373, 83 N.E. 2d 82; Kern v. City Commission- 
ers Of Newton, 151 Kan. 565, 100 P. 2d 709; 
Lincoln Park Traps v. Chicago Park District, 
328 Ill. App. 107, 55 N.E. 2d 173; Todd v. 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee, reversed on 
grounds of mootness, 332 F. 2d 243 (C.A. 7), 
certiorari denied, 380 U.S. 914. 

3. The force of widespread community cus- 
toms and attitudes. Residential segregation 
is to a significant extent the product of direct 
governmental action sanctioning discrimina- 
tion in housing and other related areas. 
That is justification enough for corrective 
legislation. But a further reason for Con- 

ional intervention is that housing dis- 
crimination, perhaps more than other in- 
equalities, is maintained today, not by a 
series of independent individual decisions, 
but by pervasive customs, practices and at- 
titudes that have the practical force of law. 
In these circumstances, the coercive effect 
of the custom may be treated as constitu- 
tionally equivalent to official action. 

The principle was recognized in all the 
early Reconstruction legislation which pro- 
scribed action taken pursuant to “custom” 
as equivalent to conduct under color of posi- 
tive “law, statute, ordinance, [or] regula- 
tion.” See, eg., § 1 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1866, 14 Stat. 27, now 18 U.S.C, 242; § 1 of the 
Enforcement Act of May 31, 1870, 16 Stat. 
140, now 42 U.S.C, 1971 (a); §1 of Ku Klux 
Act of April 20, 1871, 17 Stat. 13, now 42 
U.S.C. 1988. See, also Civil Rights Cases, 
109 U.S. 3, 17, 21. More recently, the Su- 
preme Court has ruled the Fourteenth 
Amendment applicable where the commu- 
nity aspects” of a restriction are the same as 
would result from government-imposed regu- 
lation. Marsh v. Alabama, 326 US 501, and 
see Mr. Justice Frankfurter's concurring 
opinion, at 610-511. See also, Terry v. Adams, 
$45 U.S. 461, especially at 475, 477; Evans v. 
Newton, 382 U.S 296. This is a comparable 
situation, 

It is sufficiently obvious that housing dis- 
crimination reflects widespread adherence 
to custom; it is rarely attributable to indi- 
vidual prejudice. A seller's or broker’s deci- 
sion whether or not to sell a house to a 
member of a racial or religious minority is 
usually made for him by his neighbors. His 
personal stake, if he is leaving the neighbor- 
hood, is minimal. And the same is true of 
an apartment owner with respect to the 
Selection of his tenants. As one commenta- 
tor has summarized it: 

„ The individual concerned is less free 
than in many other areas of life to make 


n See Mangum, The Legal Status of the 
Negro 81 (1940). 

See generally Stephenson, Race Distinc- 
tions in American Law 177-188 (1910). 
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decisions according to whatever personal 
feelings he may have. His choices are shaped 
and limited by pressures that converge upon 
him from family and friends, neighbors, 
other associates, and the whole commu- 
nity.” a 

Nor is this adherence to prevailing custom 
a wholly free choice. For the broker, the 
builder, the developer, respect for local atti- 
tudes, regardless of his personal beliefs, is 
often an economic necessity so long as dis- 
crimination remains legally sanctioned. The 
seller or renter’s policy is often dictated by 
fear of social, economic, even physical, re- 
prisal, And the excluded minority itself 
tends to accept residential segregation as the 
inevitable unchangeable “law” of the com- 
munity. 

In sum, racial customs, practices and atti- 
tudes with respect to housing operate like 
a powerfully sanctioned zoning code. Shaped 
as they were by official action, they involve 
“the interplay of governmental and private 
action.” » NAACP v. Alabama, 357 U.S. 449, 
463, quoted in Anderson v. Martin 375 U.S. 
399, 403. But even where, today, no govern- 
mental approval is given, the custom re- 
mains a self-sufficient regulation, imposed 
on the community by its dominant element 
and effectively enforced by real estate brok- 
ers, builders, lending institutions and others 
associated with the sale and management of 
housing. So large and so enduring a con- 
fluence of public forces against the enjoy- 
ment of a fundamental right resembles too 
closely impermissible governmental regula- 
tion to escape the reach of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


4. The appropriateness of federal legislation. 


Congressional action to eliminate residen- 
tial discrimination is “appropriate” in the 
sense of Section 5 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment for several reasons. They relate to 
the dimensions of the problem, the impor- 
tance and enduring effect of hostile govern- 
mental action in this area, and, finally, the 
difficulty of disentangling private decision. 

a. The national dimensions of the prob- 
lem. National legislation is appropriate here 
because the problem is national in scope. 
Ghetto living is the fate of the great major- 
ity of our Negro citizens. Black ghettoes, 
each surrounded by a “white noose” I of new 
suburban housing, unavailable to Negroes, 
are characteristic of urban areas in the 
United States“ The housing is of inferior 
quality and overcrowding is intense, For 
example, in Harlem 237,792 people live in a 
314 square mile area or 100 people per acre. 
Ninety per cent of the housing is more than 
thirty years old and nearly half was built 
before 1900. This problem is not limited 
to any one region of the country. No section 
of the United States is free from housing dis- 


„ McEntire, Residence and Race 86 (1960). 

E. g., Commission on Ciyil Rights, Civil 
Rights U.S.A.: Housing in Washington, D.C., 
7 (1962). 

A recent study concluded: 

“Imposed segregation connotes not merely 
difference but inferiority of the segregated 
group. When individuals or groups are ex- 
cluded from a neighborhood, the inescapable 
implication is that they are considered not 
fit to live there. Since the character of 
neighborhoods carries corresponding impli- 
cations about the character and worth of the 
residents, the minority groups are further 
stigmatized by the obvious inferiority of 
their residence areas.” McEntire, Residence 
and Race 95 (1960). 

Report of U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights (1959) at 367. (Mayor Dilworth of 


Philadelphia thus described the imbalance of 
white residence in the suburbs). 
See Weaver, The Negro Ghetto (1948); 
Abrams, The City is the Frontier (1965). 
See Clark, Dark Ghetto 30 (1965). 
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crimination and racial ghettos.” In 1950 
sixty per cent of the housing occupied by 
non-whites in the nation’s urban areas did 
not meet the Census Bureau’s minimum cri- 
teria for standard housing. 

What is more, the situation—already of 
long duration—is not likely to correct it- 
self. Unlike other minority groups of the 
past, Negroes are unable to escape the ghetto 
by raising their economic level or modifying 
their social behavior, because most of the 
housing market is closed to them.“ As the 
United States Commission on Civil Rights 
has on several occasions noted: housing 
seems to be the one commodity in the Amer- 
ican market that is not freely available on 
equal terms to everyone who can afford to 
pay. 3 

The result is a multiplication of growing 
racial ghettos. 

The dimensions of the problem require na- 
tional action. Sometimes—as in the case of 
the Washington metropolitan area—the situ- 
ation involves several jurisdictions, and the 
action of no one of them is adequate to rem- 
edy the evil. But, whether unable or un- 
willing, the hard fact is that the States have 
not eliminated housing discrimination. Nor 
is there any indication that the enduring 
problem will soon be solved without com- 
prehensive national legislation. In these 
circumstances, congressional action is both 
necessary and proper. Cf. Missouri v. Hol- 
land, 252 U.S. 416; Atlanta Motel v. United 
States, 379 U.S. 241. 

b. The enduring effect of past govern- 
mental action. 

In a different context, there might be some 
question about the propriety of federal leg- 
islation to “correct” the effects of impermis- 
sible governmental action two or three dec- 
ades ago; it would be argued that the taint 
had become too attenuated in so long a time. 
That objection is not applicable to hous- 
ing, however, because here—even if one looks 
only to official action—hostile governmental 
intervention has been perhaps uniquely effec- 
tive and enduring. Housing patterns do not 
appear or vanish overnight. While changes 
of residence are today more frequent than a 
generation ago, housing remains typically 
a long-term matter. Moreover, because the 
choice of a place to live usually contemplates 
some degree of permanence, the decision is 
not made casually, or adventurously, as one 
might select a restaurant or a motel in which 
to spend the night. This is a matter in 
which caution, tradition and the other con- 
servative instincts tend to control. Here, 
also, attitudes are more entrenched and the 
effect of community pressures is more pro- 
nounced. It is therefore not surprising that 
students of the problem have concluded that 
official support of residential discrimination 
is “of a peculiarly enduring character“ % 
which “may leave its influence upon Amer- 
ican racial patterns and biases for genera- 
tions ahead.“ * 

Once the continuing force of governmental 
action fostering housing discrimination is es- 
tablished, there can be no doubt that Con- 
gress may act to erase those effects. That 


Where Shall We Live?“, Report of the 
Commission on Race and Housing (1950); 
Eunice and George Grier, Discrimination in 
Housing“ (Freedom Pamphlets, Anti-Defa- 
mation League, B'nai B'rith, 1960). 

* Eunice and George Grier, “Discrimina- 
tion in Housing” (Freedom Pamphlets, Anti- 
Defamation League, B'nai B’rith at 43, 1960). 

See Abrams, The City is the Frontier 
(1965); McEntire, Residence and Race 
(1960). 

W Report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights (1959) at 534; “Housing,” Book 4, 
Report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights (1961) at 1. 

„Abrams, Forbidden Neighbors 236 (1955). 

% Id. at 220. 
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was, in part, the rationale of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, sustained as “remedial” 
legislation in South Carolina v. Katzenbach, 
883 U.S. 301, 326. The same principle is 
applicable here. 

c. The interdependence of private and 
public action and the impracticability of 
disentangling the influences, It is no objec- 
tion that the pending bill may control some 
truly private decisions uninfluenced by the 
continuing force of hostile governmental ac- 
tion. It may be that such discriminatory 
conduct does not violate the Equal Protec- 
tion Clause. But, in this respect, the “en- 
forcement” power of Congress under Section 
5 can reach farther than the Fourteenth 
Amendment by itself. Cf. Katzenbach v. 
Morgan, — U.S. —. Indeed, that is, in part, 
what makes Title IV appropriate legislation. 

The principle that Congress may prohibit 
private action which is beyond the self-exe- 
cuting ban of the Amendment in order to 
“enforce” a right as against the State is now 
authoritatively settled by the opinions in 
United States v. Guest, — US. —, 34 USL. 
Week 4323. The same reasoning applies here: 
to eradicate effectively governmentally sup- 
ported or nurtured discrimination Congress 
may announce a general prohibition. To be 
sure, the necessity for outlawing private ac- 
tion is not quite the same in both cases, but 
the common governing rule is that Congres- 
sional legislation under the Fourteenth 
Amendment may reach nongovernmental acts 
when appropriate to enforce the guarantees 
of the Equal Protection Clause. So much 
established, there is no difficulty in justify- 
ing the scope of Title IV. 

The point is sufficiently made by suggest- 
ing a substitute title that would ban dis- 
criminatory housing practices only if the 
seller or lessor's act is fairly attributable to 
entrenched custom or the continuing in- 
fluence of past government action. ‘The 
necessity of sorting out such public influ- 
ences from what might be labelled “privately 
motivated” discrimination in each case would 
render the legislation difficult, if not un- 
workable. The nature of the inquiry, which 
is largely historical and sociological, would 
be neither appropriate nor consistent with 
reasonably expeditious judicial or adminis- 
trative procedures. In most cases it would 
also be extraordinarily difficult, for privately 
motivated discrimination, when it occurs, is 
almost always merged and intertwined with 
public influences to an extent that it is im- 
possible wholly to separate the two. Thus, 
just as effective regulation of alcohol for 
beverage purposes required, and thereby con- 
stitutionally justified, applying the same con- 
trols to intoxicants dispensed for medicinal 
purposes (Everard's Breweries v. Day, 265 U.S. 
545) so, here, effective prohibition of hous- 
ing discrimination attributable to public in- 
fluences requires, and thereby justifies, pro- 
hibiting privately motivated discrimination 
as well. 

Constitutional warrant for including pri- 
vately motivated discrimination within the 
proscription of legislation based upon the 
Fourteenth Amendment can also be found in 
the fact that private discrimination in hous- 
ing reinforces existing discriminatory pat- 
terns, public and private, and thereby ad- 
versely affects the efforts to eradicate them. 
Congress may therefore prohibit even private 
discriminatory acts for the same reason that 
it may regulate intrastate activities that 
materially “affect” interstate commerce. See, 
e. g., Labor Board v. Jones & Laughlin, 310 
U.S. 1: United States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100. 

In sum, nothing short of a generalized, 
uniform legislative prohibition can correct 
the effects of past official discrimination and 
custom and remedy a nationwide evil. In 
the circumstances, the enactment of a 
broadly remedial measure is an appropriate 
exercise of the Congressional power to en- 
force the Fourteenth Amendment. 


CxXII——1063—Part 13 
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TITLE V—INTERFERENCE WITH RIGHTS 


This title imposes criminal penalties upon 
any person (whether or not a public official) 
who forcibly interferes with the enjoyment of 
specified activities on account of race, reli- 
gion or national origin, The provision penal- 
izes both direct interference with persons 
actually in the pursuit of enumerated activi- 
ties and acts of intimidation or reprisal with 
respect to participation without discrimina- 
tion in such activities, whether immediately 
directed at the participants themselves, 
those who urge or aid them, those who oppose 
denials of such participation, or those (typi- 
cally public officials) who control participa- 
tion in the activity. 

1. It has long been settled that Congress 
may make it a crime for any person (whether 
or not an official or acting “under color of 
law") to interfere with the exercise of rights 
arising out of the relationship between the 
citizen and the national government or rights 
created by federal statutes enacted under 
Article I, Section 8, of the Constitution. See 
Civil Rights Cases, 109 U.S. 3, 18; Ex Parte 
Yarbrough, 110 U.S. 651; United States v. 
Waddell, 112 U.S. 76. Specifically, there is no 
question of the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to punish private interference with vot- 
ing in federal elections (Ex Parte Yarbrough, 
supra), interstate travel or interstate com- 
merce (United States v. Guest, supra). Thus, 
so far as Title V of the bill vindicates rights 
in these categories it is plainly not subject 
to objection. 

Nor does any problem arise because, in a 
few instances, the scope of protection is 
greater than that afforded by the substantive 
statutes defining rights dependent on the 
Commerce Clause. Congress is not constitu- 
tionally bound by the lines of coverage an- 
nounced in the Civil Rights Act of 1964, with 
respect to access to places of public accom- 
modation or equal employment opportuni- 
ties, nor by its earlier decision to regulate, 
for some purposes, only interstate carriers 
and their terminals. In dealing with violent 
interference with the right to be free from 
racial discrimination in interstate activities 
it is reasonable to conclude that effective 
regulation requires reaching related local 
activities also. 

Indeed, it is all too clear that if racial 
violence directed against activities closely 
related to those protected by federal anti- 
discrimination legislation is permitted to go 
unpunished, the exercise of the protected 
activities will be deterred. A Negro prevented 
by violence or the threat of violence from 
seeking employment in a firm of less than 
100 employees will likely be too intimidated 
to seek a job with an employer who is sub- 
ject to the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Like- 
wise, a Negro violently prevented from using 
an intrastate bus may be hesitant to assert 
his right to equal treatment on interstate 
buses,” and a Negro prevented by force from 
entering a place of public accommodation not 
covered by that Act will fear to claim equal 
treatment in public accommodations covered 
by the Act. Experience teaches that racial 
violence has a broadly inhibiting effect upon 
the exercise by members of the Negro com- 
munity of their federal rights to non-dis- 
criminatory treatment. Such violence must, 
therefore, be broadly prohibited if the en- 
joyment of those rights is to be secured. 
As already indicated in discussing Title IV 
of the bill, legislation that regulates intra- 


* The transportation provision of Title V 
is supportable on an additional ground: that 
every common carrier, whether or not in in- 
terstate commerce is so closely regulated by 
a State as to become a State instrumentality 
(see Public Utilities Comm'n v. Pollak, 343 
US. 451; Baldwin v. Morgan, 287 F. 2d 750 
(O. A. 5); Boman v. Birmingham Transit Co., 
280 F. 2d 531 (C. A. 5)) 
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state commerce in order to assure the effec- 
tive regulation of interstate commerce is a 
commonplace, and its constitutionality is be- 
yond serious debate. See especially, United 
States v. Darby, 312 U.S. 100, 118-119; United 
States v. Wrightwood Dairy, 315 U.S. 110, 119; 
Atlanta Motel v. United States, 379 U.S. 241, 
258. 
2. Title V also vindicates the right to the 
equal enjoyment, without distinction on ac- 
count of race, religion or national origin, of 
State facilities or activities (such as public 
schools, municipal parks, public assistance 
programs and the State electoral process). 
This is, of course, a right secured by the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
against denial by officials or agents of the 
States, and there are many decisions uphold- 
ing the power of Congress to punish crimi- 
nally state officials who by force deny this 
right. £.g., Screws v. United States, 325 U.S. 
91; United States v. Price, — U.S. —— (34 
U.S. L. Week 4318 (1966)). The present title 
reaches private interference as well. 

While those Amendments, of their own 
force, do not forbid private discrimination, 
they expressly authorize Congress to enact 
appropriate legislation to “enforce” the sub- 
stantive guarantees. The scope of this con- 
gressional implementing power is broad. 
South Carolina v. Katzenbach, 383 U.S. 301, 
326-327; Katzenbach v. Morgan, — U.S. ——. 
It surely comprehends legislation punishing 
private persons who for racial reasons engage 
in acts or threats of violence that obstruct 
access on equal terms to the facilities and 
benefits which a State provides its citizens, 
and thereby thwart the attainment of the 
promise of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. Any doubt on this score was 
laid to rest by the opinions of Mr. Justice 
Clark and Mr, Justice Brennan (speaking 
together for six of the nine Justices), in the 
Guest case which declare in almost the same 
words that “there now can be no doubt that 
the specific language of §5 [of the Four- 
teenth Amendment] empowers the Congress 
to enact laws punishing all conspiracies— 
with or without State action—that inter- 
fere with Fourteenth Amendment rights.” 
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The Civil Rights Act of 1960 requires elec- 
tion officials to preserve and retain registra- 
tion and election records for a specified pe- 
riod of time. The 1960 Act has been held 
constitutional. See cases cited supra P. 8. 
Title VII of this bill would authorize the 
Attorney General to permit state election 
officials, upon their application, to destroy 
ballots, tally sheets and other documents re- 
lated to counting and casting ballots. This 
delegation of authority is constitutional, 
since the Attorney General’s discretion to 
grant such an exemption is to be exercised 
only when in his judgment the destruction of 
records will not hinder, prevent, or interfere 
with the accomplishment of the objectives 
of the various voting rights laws enacted by 
Congress. Compare section 5 of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, sustained in South Caro- 
lina v. Katzenbach, 383 U.S. 301, 334-335; 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, section 709(c), 42 
U.S.C. 2000e-8(c) (exemption from record- 
keeping requirements) ; Interstate Commerce 
Act, section 204(a)(4a), as amended, 49 
U.S.C. 304(a) (4a); see also United States v. 
Bush & Co., 310 U.S. 371, 380. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
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(H.R. 14765) to assure nondiscrimina- 
tion in Federal and State jury selection 
and service, to facilitate the desegrega- 
tion of public education and other pub- 
lic facilities, to provide judicial relief 
against discriminatory housing practices, 
to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the rule preceding the 
consideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress completed its hearings and ex- 
ecutive sessions work in preparation for 
its written report to the Congress. 

The following is a copy of the official 
press report outlining, in general, some of 
the results of its hearings and delibera- 
tions. 

As cochairman of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress I ask 
unanimous consent to include with my 
remarks the following joint statement 
issued by cochairman Senator A. S. MIKE 
Monroney and myself on the prelimi- 
nary report. 

The final report will be prepared and 
submitted to the Congress at an early 
date: 

FROM THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGA- 
NIZATION OF THE CONGRESS, JULY 21, 1966 
The Joint Committee on the Organization 

of the Congress today announced approval of 

its final report. The report recommends ma- 
jor changes in congressional organization and 
machinery. The recommendations include 
uniform rules of procedure for the standing 
committees, changes in committee jurisdic- 
tion, improved staffing and use of modern 
management techniques in evaluating the 
federal budget. Approval of the report was 
announced at a news conference held by 

Senator A. S. MIKE Monroney and Repre- 

sentative Ray J. Mappen, Co-Chairmen, and 

Senator Kart Murr and Representative 

THOMAS B. Curtis, ranking Republican mem- 

bers of the bi-partisan Joint Committee. 

The report is the product of a year and a 
half of study. The Committee was formed 
in March 1965. It conducted months of 
hearings where two hundred witnesses testi- 
fied, including Members of Congress, high 
government officials, political scientists and 
representatives of national organizations. 
The Committee has begun preparation of an 
omnibus reorganization bill—to be entitled 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1966— 
based on the recommendations contained in 
the report. It will ask for permission to re- 
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port the bill directly to the floor of each 
House during this session. This procedure 
was followed in 1946 when the last compre- 
hensive review of congressional organization 
took place. 

The report proposes major revisions in the 
standing committee system—the basic work- 
ing unit of Congress. It recommends a com- 
mittee “bill of rights” to give a majority of 
the committee membership the right to call 
meetings and report legislation in the event 
a chairman refuses to do so. It recommends 
more frequent use of open hearings and that 
committee deliberations may be televised or 
broadcasted at the option of the committee. 
Safeguards are prescribed to insure that all 
committee members can participate in the 
preparation of committee reports and that 
committee reports are available to all Mem- 
bers prior to floor action. The use of proxy 
voting in committees would be eliminated. 

Major changes in committee jurisdiction 
are recommended, New Committees on Edu- 
cation would be created in each House. 
These committees woulc assume the educa- 
tional jurisdiction of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and the House 
Committee on Education and Labor as well as 
educational programs under the jurisdiction 
of other committees. The jurisdiction of 
committees dealing with scientific matters in 
each House would be expanded and redefined, 
The committee recommends redesignation of 
the Banking and Currency Committees as the 
Committees on Banking, Housing and Urban 
Affairs to give recognition to growing urban 
problems. It also recommends creation of a 
Senate Committee on Veterans Affairs with 
jurisdiction comparable to the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. 

The committee attempts to achieve a better 
distribution of workload in the Senate by 
placing a limitation on committee assign- 
ments and chairmanships. It also recom- 
mends that no Senator can serve on more 
than one of the Appropriations, Finance, 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees because of the jurisdiction of those 
committees, 

Committee staff resources would be ex- 
panded and improved. The right to employ 
outside consultants is authorized and encour- 
aged. Three positions—two professional and 
one clerical—are to be assigned to the minor- 
ity on request. An additional staff member 
designated as a “review specialist” would be 
assigned to each standing committee to re- 
view the administration of existing laws. 

The report makes a number of important 
recommendations in the field of fiscal con- 
trols and congressional review of the budget. 
It urges the use of automatic data processing 
to expand the budget information available 
to Members. Specific improvements in the 
presentation of the budget are recommended, 
Budget officials are to appear before the full 
Appropriations Committees of each House 
within thirty days after submission of the 
budget to discuss overall budget guidelines, 
The Appropriations Committees are urged to 
expand their study of multi-agency programs 
and to hold more open hearings. It recom- 
mends new operating units within the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to assist the commit- 
tees in program evaluation. 

Each Member is to have a personal legis- 
lative assistant. The Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress is to be 
redesignated as the Legislative Research 
Service to emphasize the scope of its re- 
sponsibilities. A new reference division to 
handle routine requests in order to free 
expert personnel for more important inquir- 
ies will be created. It recommends better 
liaison between the Service and the Con- 
gressional committees. 

The report also deals with Capitol house- 
keeping functions. Patronage appoint- 
ments are to be eliminated on the Capitol 
Police Force and an Office of Personnel and 
Office Management shall be created. 
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The report recommends the creation of a 
Joint Committee on Congressional Opera- 
tions to conduct a continuing study of the 
organization and operations of the Congress. 
The proposed Joint Committee would super- 
vise a number of housekeeping functions 
and in some respects would become a perma- 
nent successor to this Committee. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
provided for the registration of individuals 
and organizations who solicit or receive funds 
for the purpose of influencing legislation. 
The Committee proposes to strengthen the 
Act by requiring registration of those having 
influencing legislation as a “substantial pur- 
pose” rather than the present “principal 
purpose” requirement. It would also trans- 
fer responsibility for the maintenance and 
publication of lobby registration records to 
the General Accounting Office. Stringent 
arrangements for contingent fees for lobby- 
ing purposes would be required. 

The Committee urges that congressional 
business be scheduled on a five-day work- 
week. In the event a session extends beyond 
July 31st, a recess would be held in August 
and the business of the session completed in 
the fall. 

Finally, the committee recommends that 
Members divest themselves of patronage re- 
sponsibilities on the appointment and con- 
firmation of postmasters and the recom- 
mendation of rural mail carriers. 

The report was unanimously approved by 
the Committee. A number of Republican 
members also filed supplemental views. 
They made additional recommendations be- 
yond those of the full committee. Among 
these were proposals for minority party con- 
trol of an investigatory committee when the 
same party controls both Houses of Congress 
and the Presidency, curbs on administrative 
lobbying by the executive branch, disclosure 
of assets and income by Members and pro- 
posals relating to financing of political 
campaigns. 

Congressman Ken HECHLER, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, expressed strong support of 
the recommendations in the report, and also 
added supplemental views designed to give 
the public a more informative view of the 
Congress, to provide for electric voting on 
an optional basis, and several other sugges- 
tions for future consideration by the Joint 
Committee on Congressional Operations pro- 
posed in the report. 

The complete report of the committee will 
be available to Members and the public 
next week. 

Other Members of the committee are Sen- 
ator JOHN SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama, 
Senator LEE METCALF, Democrat, of Montana, 
Senator CLIFFORD P. Case, Republican, of New 
Jersey, Senator J. Cates Bocos, Republican, 
of Delaware, Representative Jack B. BROOKS, 
Democrat, of Texas, Representative DUR- 
warp G. Hatt, Republican, of Missouri, and 
Representative James C. CLEVELAND, Repub- 
lican, of New Hampshire. 


AMENDMENT OF THE AVIATION ACT, 
SECTION 416 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
request of the gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to the urgent need for a 
technical amendment to section 416 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. 
Doubtless many Members of this House, 
as well as myself, have noticed the recent 
announcement by Japan Airlines that it 
intends to inaugurate in October a reg- 
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ular through air service from Tokyo by 
way of the west coast of the United 
States to New York. According to the 
announcement, by March of next year, 
the frequency of this new through serv- 
ice will have reached the rate of one 


flight a day and will have become a part 


of the round-the-world service offered by 
Japan Airlines. Two other foreign air- 
lines have also been authorized for some 
years to provide a round-the-world serv- 
ice which transits the United States and 
have been providing such service for a 
number of years. 

However, I have been astounded to 
learn that no American international 
carrier is authorized to provide a com- 
petitive service because no such carrier is 
presently authorized to provide through 
service which transits the United States. 
I am further informed that, under the 
present law and regulations of the CAB, 
it is unlikely that any American carrier 
will be authorized to provide such service 
for another 4 or 5 years, pending the 
completion of the gigantic CAB proceed- 
ings just launched in the Transpacific 
route case. The need for such a service 
by an American-flag carrier was recog- 
nized as long ago as 1960. This ir- 
regular situation cannot be allowed to 
continue. The United States, in terms 
of its national interest in the develop- 
ment of an international air transpor- 
tation system, in terms of its balance- 
of-payments difficulties, in terms of em- 
ployment opportunities, and in terms of 
its interest in the economic health of 
American-fiag air carriers, cannot afford 
to give foreign air carriers a headstart 
in the exploitation of these new routes, 
least of all when such a high proportion 
of the passengers traveling these routes 
will be U.S. nationals. 

Fortunately, the situation can be 
quickly and easily corrected since it 
derives entirely from a procedural ir- 
regularity which has been allowed to 
develop in the administration of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, as I will explain 
more fully in a few minutes. Under the 
present law, the President now has ample 
authority to negotiate international 
agreements for the reciprocal exchange 
of air routes with foreign nations. Also, 
under the present law, the CAB has ade- 
quate authority to license foreign air 
carriers to commence operations on the 
routes which the United States has 
agreed to exchange with foreign na- 
tions. However, the CAB has no pres- 
ent authority under the statute as in- 
terpreted by the courts to license Ameri- 
can carriers to exploit the same routes 
with the same promptitude as is possible 
for foreign air carriers. In my opinion, 
it is urgent that we promptly take ac- 
tion to amend the statute so as to en- 
able the President and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to act with equal promp- 
titude in licensing operations by Ameri- 
can-flag carriers on routes now being 
exploited solely by foreign air carriers. 
Our negotiators are held to a strict 
standard of accountability in assuring 
that we get at least as good a bargain 
from the foreign government as we give. 
Yet, after these carefully negotiated 
bargains take effect, foreign carriers are 
permitted to capitalize on their new 
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routes almost immediately, whereas 
U.S. carriers are restrained by our inter- 
nal procedures from exploiting the new 
routes for a matter of several years. 
This simply does not make sense. Our 
carriers are placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage and our national objectives in 
the promotion of U.S. international air 
transportation are adversely affected. 

The explanation for this anomalous 
situation is not hard to find. Our statu- 
tory and regulatory procedures in the 
United States have not kept pace with 
the remarkable changes which have oc- 
curred in international commercial 
aviation in recent years. The flexibility 
and speed of modern commercial air- 
craft, since the inauguration of the jet 
age, have created situations in interna- 
tional air commerce which were not con- 
templated when the Civil Aeronautics 
Act was first passed in 1938. Nor were 
these situations contemplated when the 
aviation law was reenacted in 195? as the 
Federal Aviation Act. The jet age of 
commercial aviation was then only 1 
year old. One of the consequences is 
that US.-flag carriers are now fre- 
quently placed at a substantial disad- 
vantage in seeking to compete with for- 
eign airlines for traffic to and from the 
United States. The ironic part about this 
situation is that the competitive disad- 
vantage under which our airlines pres- 
ently labor is a self-imposed one which 
we are perfectly free, as far as our in- 
ternational aviation arrangements are 
concerned, to correct. Iam certain that 
no other nation has similar self-imposed 
restraints on its ability to develop avia- 
tion routes secured by the negotiation 
of bilateral agreements. 

For many years the State Department 
has been negotiating international agree- 
ments under which the United States 
grants to foreign countries the right to 
designate carriers to serve important air 
routes to the United States and through 
the United States in exchange for recip- 
rocal routes for American-designated 
carriers. These international agree- 
ments are frequently renegotiated, re- 
vised and amended so as to grant new or 
more direct routes which take advantage 
of the increased speed and range of 
modern aircraft. Once an exchange of 
routes has been agreed upon, each nation 
designates a carrier or carriers to operate 
over that route. After designation, a 
carrier must however apply to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for a formal license to 
commence operations. In the case of 
foreign air carriers, the procedures are 
simple and expeditious and the CAB, as- 
suming Presidential approval, usually is- 
sues a foreign air carrier permit within a 
matter of 60 to 90 days after filing of the 
original application. Once the foreign 
air carrier permit is issued, the foreign 
airline is fully authorized to commence 
service. s 

In contrast to this simple and expedi- 
tious procedure, an American-flag car- 
rier, under present law and regulation, is 
often required to wait many, many years 
before it can expect to receive a certifi- 
cate authorizing it to begin service on the 
same route. 

My bill is intended to provide a means 
by which American carriers can be 
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granted temporary authority to operate 
with equal promptitude. 

Two procedures are available under ex- 
isting American law for U.S. carriers to 
obtain new operating rights: 

First. The American carrier may ap- 
ply under section 401 of the act for a 
certificate. This involves a lengthy CAB 
proceeding, including notice to all inter- 
ested parties, hearings, oral testimony, 
briefs, and so forth. 

Second. The American carrier may 
apply under section 416 of the act for an 
exemption from the certification require- 
ment. This exemption is available in 
certain very limited cases. 

Under the certificate proceeding, the 
Board has the power to issue the neces- 
sary certificate but only after elaborate 
hearings. CAB certification proceedings 
are held to be subject to the rule of the 
Supreme Court in Ashbacker v. FCC, 326 
US. 327 (1945). This means that all ap- 
plications seeking the same rights or even 
seeking similar rights are required to be 
heard in the same proceeding. Thus cer- 
tificate proceedings typically involve 
many applicants and they are inevitably 
awkward and time consuming in the ex- 
treme, frequently requiring 4 or 5 years 
for completion. 

The existing exemption procedure, 
while speedy enough, is nevertheless of 
doubtful applicability to the problem 
which has now arisen because the courts 
have by decision severely restricted the 
power of the CAB to grant relief. Un- 
der section 416 of the statute, the Board 
must find “an undue burden” on the ap- 
plicant carrier “by reason of the limited 
extent of the operations of such carrier” 
or “by reason of unusual circumstances 
affecting the operations of such air car- 
rier.” The courts have interpreted the 
foregoing language as requiring a show- 
ing of something more than potential 
loss of revenue pending completion of the 
certification proceedings. American Air- 
lines v. Civil Aeronautics Board, 235 F. 
2d 845 (D.C. Cir. 1956): Pan American 
World Airways v. Civil Aeronautics 
Board, 261 F. 2d 754 (D.C. Cir. 1958). 

It is not my purpose to argue for or 
against the wisdom of this interpretation 
insofar as a domestic route case, involy- 
ing competition only between domestic 
US. carriers, is concerned, but I do main- 
tain that it would be most unwise’ to 
allow such a result in the international 
situation which now confronts us, in 
which valuable new air routes are being 
vigorously exploited by foreign air car- 
riers at a time when U.S.-flag carriers 
are not permitted to exercise reciprocal 
rights. In any event, because of this 
interpretation, U.S. carriers are forced 
to go through lengthy certification pro- 
cedures as the only practical alternative 
available. 

This procedural anomaly works to the 
competitive disadvantage sometimes of 
both the Government and the U.S.-flag 
carriers and at other times only to the 
disadvantage of the U.S. Government, 
as the following examples will illustrate. 
Some years ago, TWA, which serves 
Cleveland on its domestic network, was 
placed at a disadvantage by comparison 
with Trans-Canada Air Lines which had 
been authorized to operate a through 
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service between Cleveland and Europe 
via Toronto. At that time TWA did not 
have authority to provide through serv- 
ice between Cleveland and Europe on its 
transatlantic service and an amend- 
ment of its certificate was required in 
order to permit it to offer a service com- 
petitive with that provided by Trans- 
Canada. Unfortunately, TWa's applica- 
tion for amendment could not be finally 
decided until the so-called Cleveland- 
New York nonstop case had been decided 
by the CAB, a case which involved a 
large number of U.S. carriers and it was 
several years before TWA was finally 
authorized to provide a competitive serv- 
ice between Cleveland and Europe. Thus, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines enjoyed a head- 
start of several years over TWA in de- 
veloping this purely U.S. traffic market 
and TWA was placed at a substantial 
competitive disadvantage. 

A second example is afforded by com- 
paring the situation of Braniff and Pan- 
agra on the one hand with that of BOAC 
and Lufthansa on the other. Many 
years ago, the two American carriers 
Braniff and Panagra applied to have 
their routes extended to New York so as 
to provide the first U.S.-flag one-carrier 
through service between the west coast 
of South America and New York. These 
applications, as well as those of numer- 
ous other applicants, were later con- 
solidated in the United States-Carib- 
bean-South America case. Now after 
4% years this case is still at the exam- 
mer hearings stage. By contrast, two 
foreign carriers BOAC and Lufthansa, 
by virtue of permits issued by the CAB 
and the President under section 402, 
are now operating the only one carrier 
through services between New York and 
the west coast of South America. Ob- 
viously, Braniff and Panagra have been 
placed at a competitive disadvantage 
and they can obtain no relief until the 
United States-Caribbean-South America 
case is decided some years from now. 

The most striking example is fur- 
nished by the current Trans Pacific 
Route case which gives every indication 
that it will become the biggest route cer- 
tification case in the CAB's history. The 
issues involved in the Trans Pacific 
Route case first arose in 1959. After 
lengthy hearings, the CAB recommended 
to the President that the existing U.S. 
round-the-world carrier be permitted to 
transit the United States on round-the- 
world flights in the same manner as 
BOAC and Qantas had been permitted. 
However, the President returned this 
recommendation to the CAB without 
action saying that he had decided not 
to approve the recommendations solely 
on considerations of foreign policy” and 
with the observation that the Board’s 
recommendations would “unsettle our in- 
ternational relations—particularly with 
Japan.” At that time, no Japanese air- 
line had the right to operate across the 
United States and beyond to Europe un- 
der the international agreements then in 
effect. In December 1965, Japan ac- 
quired such rights by virtue of a new 
agreement with the United States. The 
route exchange involved in this new 
agreement is the one which the Japanese 
propose to implement in the next few 
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months. On the other hand, no US. 
carrier can be granted the reciprocal 
right until the outcome of the certifica- 
tion proceedings in the Trans Pacific 
Route case, which was opened in 1965. 
Because of the number of applicants and 
the complexity of the issues and the scope 
and length of the routes involved, it 
seems likely that this case will take 4 or 
5 years. In the meantime Japan air- 
lines, along with the prior entries in the 
field, BOAC and Qantas will be reaping 
the benefits of superior access routes to 
the world’s largest source of traffic, the 
New York metropolitan area. Obviously, 
U.S. carriers serving this market are 
placed at a competitive disadvantage. 
Moreover, the United States as a gov- 
ernment is placed at a disadvantage and 
stands to lose several hundred million 
dollars in foreign exchange as a result. 

Let me give two additional examples 
which show how the United States, as 
a government, is placed at a disadvantage 
even though no U.S.-flag carrier is di- 
rectly involved. In 1959, the U.S. Bi- 
lateral Air Transport Agreement with 
France was amended to grant air routes 
to designated air carriers of each coun- 
try between Tahiti and the United States. 
A designated French carrier, TAI, filed 
an application for this route under sec- 
tion 402 of the Civil Aeronautics Act in 
December of 1959. On March 4, 1960, 
only 4 months later, a foreign air carrier 
permit was issued to TAI by the CAB 
with the approval of the President. Sev- 
eral U.S. carriers applied for the route 
and these applications were consolidated 
in the original Trans Pacific case which 
I referred to earlier. It was not until 
3% years later that a U.S. carrier was 
certificated to operate on the same route 
in competition with TAI. During this 
period the U.S. Government was ob- 
viously placed at a disadvantage insofar 
as the development of a U.S.-flag In- 
ternational Transportation System was 
concerned. If the CAB had had the 
necessary authority, it could have 
granted a US. carrier operating rights 
contemporaneously with those granted to 
TAI. 

A second and even more striking ex- 
ample has arisen under the United 
States-Brazilian Air Transport Agree- 
ment in 1958. Under this agreement, the 
United States and Brazil exchanged 
routes between the West Coast of South 
America and California. A Brazilian 
carrier, Real, applied on October 21, 1959, 
for a Foreign Air Carrier Permit under 
section 402 covering the route. A permit 
was issued to Real on December 3, 1959, 
less than 2 months later. However, even 
today in 1966, no U.S. carrier has been 
awarded similar rights although several 
have applied. Their applications are all 
tied up in the United States-South 
America case. As a consequence, the 
United States as a government is being 
disadvantaged in the “development and 
promotion of the U.S. Flag International 
Air Transportation System.” 

The foregoing examples show that the 
problem is a current one and that its 
solution is urgent. Moreover, the prob- 
lem is likely to increase as new equip- 
ment becomes available and as changes 
are progressively made in the interna- 
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tional route pattern in order to take 
advantage of the increased speed and 
range of the new equipment. As these 
developments occur, the United States 
and its carriers will suffer greater and 
greater competitive handicaps. 7 

The bill which I am introducing today, 
which has been drafted by the CAB, is 
designed to empower the President and 
the CAB to act so as to eliminate the pro- 
cedural anomaly and to forestall this 
self-imposed competitive disadvantage. 
The bill would broaden the exemption 
power of the CAB so as to permit it to 
cope with this type of problem. Specifi- 
cally, it would authorize the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, pending final decision on 
U. S.-flag carrier applications under sec- 
tion 402 of the Federal Aviation Act, to 
exempt one or more such carriers for a 
temporary period from the enforcement 
of section 40i—thus permitting them to 
operate—if the CAB finds that either the 
United States or one or more of its air 
carriers is placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage by reason of the operations of 
a foreign air carrier or carriers serving 
the United States. Action by the Board 
in authorizing for a temporary period 
exemption from the usual certification 
requirement is made subject to approval 
by the President so that the President’s 
constitutional prerogative in the conduct 
of foreign policy is fully protected. More- 
over, this enables the President to co- 
ordinate his action under the proposed 
bill with whatever action he may have 
taken in the negotiation of new bilateral 
air transportation agreements. Thus the 
proposed bill is entirely consistent with 
section 801 of the present Federal Avia- 
tion Act. 

As I said before, this bill has the ap- 
proval of the CAB. It incorporates cer- 
tain suggested amendments made by the 
CAB to S. 3197 introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Macnuson. S. 3197 as origi- 
nally introduced contemplated cases 
where U.S. carriers were placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with respect to 
foreign air carriers serving the United 
States. Chairman Murphy of the CAB 
and others pointed out at the Senate 
hearings on S. 3197 that cases might 
arise in which the U.S. Government was 
adversely affected by such foreign air 
carrier operations but no particular U.S. 
carrier was placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage. The amendment suggested 
by the CAB remedied this and this 
amendment has been incorporated in the 
bill I am introducing. Additionally, the 
CAB suggested a proviso, which has been 
incorporated in my bill, which preserves 
the principle of “route security” which 
is so important to the operation and fi- 
nancing of U.S.-flag carriers. The pro- 
viso assures that eligibility for exemp- 
tions under the new law will be limited 
to the carrier or carriers actually placed 
in a competitive disadvantage with re- 
spect to foreign air carriers and avoids 
undermining the carefully drawn statu- 
tory scheme incorporated in the existing 
Federal Aviation Act with respect to the 
award of air route franchises after notice 
and hearing. 

If this bill is passed, the present pro- 
cedural anomaly will be set aside and the 
CAB and the President will be empowered 
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to grant on a temporary basis the neces- 
sary operating rights to U.S.-flag carriers 
so that they can compete on a timely 
basis with foreign air carriers who now 
receive such rights on an expedited basis. 
The ultimate result will be to promote 
the national interests of the United 
States in the development of a U.S.-flag 
international air transportation system. 
Moreover, the United States will be in a 
position to curtail the several-hundred- 
million-dollar drain on its foreign ex- 
change position which will occur if this 
legislation is not approved. Finally, I 
stress again the urgent need for action 
on this matter during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 
H.R. 16509 


A bill to amend section 416 of the Federal 
Aviation Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (b) (1) of section 416 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1386) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

In addition, if an air carrier has filed 
application under section 401 to engage in 
overseas or foreign air transportation, the 
Board may exempt the carrier from the en- 
forcement of section 401 with respect to any 
such air transportation covered by the ap- 
plication, for a temporary period to continue 
not longer than sixty days after the final 
decision by the Board on the application 
filed under section 401, if the Board finds, 
after giving notice and an opportunity for 
interested parties to present their views to 
the Board, that the United States or one or 
more of its air carriers is placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage by reason of the opera- 
tions of a foreign air carrier or carriers serv- 
ing the United States, that the development 
and promotion of the United States flag in- 
ternational air transportation system is 
thereby adversely affected, and that taking 
into account the effect upon interested par- 
ties and all other relevant factors it will be in 
the public interest to authorize such air 
transportation for such temporary period: 
Provided, That no air carrier not found to be 
at a competitive disadvantage shall be 
granted an exemption hereunder if the Board 
finds that the competitive disadvantage to 
which the United States or one or more of its 
carriers is subject in any case can be over- 
come by granting exemption hereunder to 
any air carrier or carriers found to be at a 
competitive disadvantage with respect to for- 
eign air carriers: Provided further, That any 
order granting an exemption hereunder shall 
not become effective until approved by the 
President and shall be withheld from pub- 
lication until the President's decision there- 
on: Provided further, That operations under 
any such order shall not be considered as a 
factor constituting an advantage to the car- 
rier providing such operations in selecting a 
carrier for certification pursuant to section 
401.” 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Huor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my distinguished colleague from Mary- 
land concerning the competitive disad- 
vantage in which the United States and 
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the U.S.-flag carriers involved in interna- 
tional air transportation find themselves 
with respect to foreign air carriers serv- 
ing the United States. 

Currently the Federal Aviation Act has 
similar procedures for granting certifi- 
cates to U.S.-flag carriers—section 401— 
and permits to foreign air carriers—sec- 
tion 402. However, in practice these 
procedures operate quite differently. 

The advantage currently enjoyed by 
the foreign carrier lies in the fact that 
it is usually a chosen instrument of the 
Nation in the bilateral agreement. 
Since there are no competing applicants, 
a permit is usually issued very quickly. 

American-flag carriers, however, re- 
questing a certificate under section 402 
of the act enjoy no such advantage. 
Since there are generally numerous ap- 
plications, all of which must be consid- 
ered, it is not unusual for several years 
to elapse before a certificate is issued. 
Meanwhile, not only have the U.S. Gov- 
ernment ind the U.S.-flag carriers been 
deprived of revenue, but the foreign air 
carrier has become firmly entrenched on 
that particular route. 

This bill, by amending section 416 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, will 
broaden the exemption authority of the 
CAB to permit it to cope with situations 
such as those just described. The CAB 
will be authorized pending decisions on 
applications by U.S.-flag carriers under 
section 401 of the act to exempt a car- 
rier from enforcement of section 401. 
Thus a carrier will be permitted to op- 
erate for a temporary period if the CAB 
finds that the carrier “is placed at a 
competitive disadvantage” with respect 
to foreign carriers; and that the national 
interest is thereby “adversely affected.” 
The Board’s action is subject to approval 
by the President which assures that the 
President’s constitutional prerogative in 
the conduct of foreign policy is fully 
protected. 

Passage of this legislation will place 
the President and the CAB in a better 
position to allow U.S.-flag carriers to 
compete with foreign carriers equally 
and permit them to make a better con- 
tribution to the commercial interests of 
the United States and the important bal- 
ance-of-payments objectives which must 
be achieved. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY,. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the amendment to the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act offered by the able 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Aeronautics, 

As a North Carolinian, proud of my 
great State’s place in history as the 
birthplace of aviation, I am appalled that 
foreign air carriers are permitted to 
transit the continental United States, 
picking up and discharging passengers 
in international travel while U.S. inter- 
national carriers are denied this right by 
our own Government. 
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These foreign carriers are pursuing 
this tremendous competitive advantage 
in American-made planes and equipment 
and utilizing techniques and develop- 
ments which are conceived, financed, 
and perfected by this Nation. Yet, the 
U.S. Government tells our own global 
carriers that they can fly the American 
flag to any place in the free world and 
provide the best international service 
they can devise except across our own 
country. This is an obvious injustice. 

It is only equitable that U.S. air car- 
riers be afforded the same rights and 
privileges enjoyed by their foreign com- 
petition, 


ETHIOPIAN NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs I am happy and privileged to salute 
the proud and venerable nation of Ethi- 
opia on her National Independence Day 
which was observed on Saturday last 
when the House was not in session. 

Along the eastern rim of Africa, about 
half-way down the continent, is situated 
the nation, Ethiopia. A vertible pot 
pourri of lakes and rivers, mountains and 
valleys, plateaus, plains, and deserts, 
Ethiopia is a striking phenomenon among 
her sister nations. 

In the forefront of the African revolu- 
tion, Ethiopia has neither ignored nor 
been overwhelmed by change. Her leader 
for 36 years—His Imperial Majesty, 
Emperor Haile Selassie I—has fostered 
and overseen the longest tradition of 
independence in Africa. Heading one 
of the most ancient monarchies in the 
world, he has gained for Ethiopia the 
seat of the Organization of African Unity 
and the headquarters of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Africa: 
Therefore, it is appropriate that the 
Kingdom of Ethiopia, the crucible of an 
ancient heritage and modern develop- 
ment, as well as a diplomatic center of 
Africa, celebrate her national holiday on 
the birthday of her national leader. 

This land of contrasts boasts a long 
and colorful history. Described as “the 
most just men” by the Greek historian, 
Herodotus, the Ethiopians first graced 
the annals of time as members of the 
kingdom of Aksum, founded, according to 
tradition, in the first millennium B.C. 
by the Queen of Sheba. Christianity was 
introduced in the fourth century; and 
with the Muslim conquest of northeast 
Africa, Ethiopia became the lone bastion 
of Christian faith in a Muslim setting. 
The heritage and development of Chris- 
tianity in this ancient kingdom has since 
proven to be an invaluable source of 
information for scholars of religion. 

Twentieth century events have stamped 
international fame and intrigue upon the 
pages of Ethiopian history. Ras Tafari 
Makonnen—now Haile Selassie, which 
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means “The Power of the Trinity”—was 
crowned Emperor in 1930, only to have 
his reign interrupted in 1935 by the 
Italian invasion and occupation. Forced 
into exile due to the League of Nations 
failure to agree on appropriate action, 
he gathered resistance forces and with 
British troops reentered the capital, 
Addis Ababa, in May 1941. After the 
war Ethiopia became one of the original 
signatories of the United Nations Char- 
ter and has since continued to play a 
significant and leading role in African 
and world affairs. 

Contributing to the phenomenon that 
is Ethiopia is the maturity with which 
she has faced development. She has 
identified herself with the aspirations of 
African nationalism and African rights. 
Though other nations may sometimes 
have tended toward restriction of repre- 
sentational government, Emperor Selas- 
sie has recently extended this democratic 
privilege in Ethiopia. And Ethiopia’s 
unity, under the guidance of Haile Se- 
lassie, has continued to exist with rela- 
tively few challenges. 

This is not to say that Ethiopia is a 
country without problems, however, On 
the contrary, there are many perplexing 
issues—economic, social, and political— 
to be faced. But Emperor Selassie’s de- 
termination successfully to meet these 
obstacles is being felt throughout the 
Nation. One cannot fail to be impressed 
by the change that is taking place and 
by the mature manner in which it is 
being handled. 

A salute is due “the most just men” 
of the present Ethiopian nation, to His 
Imperial Majesty, Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie I, and to His Excellency, Tashoma 
Haile-Marim, the able and popular Am- 
bassador to the United States. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that any of 
my colleagues who so desire may have 5 
legislative days in which to join me in 
a salute to Ethiopia. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ELIMINATING REMAINING TWO EX- 
EMPTIONS TO THE BANK HOLD- 
ING COMPANY ACT OF 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to do away with 
the remaining two exemptions to the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956: the 
one-bank holding company provision and 
7 provision exempting labor organiza- 

ons. 

Legislation stripping the exemptions 
allowed for the Du Pont Estate of Flori- 
da, Financial. General Corp., nonprofit, 
charitable, religious, and educational in- 
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stitutions and companies with at least 80 
percent of their assets in agriculture was 
enacted into law July 1, 1966. 

I strongly believe in the principle 
adopted by Congress in the 1933 Banking 
Act, which said it was against the public 
interest for banks and nonbanking busi- 
nesses to be controlled by the same own- 
ership. In 1956 bank holding companies 
were similarly prohibited, but several ex- 
emptions were written into thelaw. Four 
of those exemptions were eliminated by 
law this year. 

The bill which I am introducing has 
been drafted by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Specifically, it would amend the 
exemption which states “each of two or 
more banks” to “any bank” and do away 
with the provision for “labor, agricul- 
tural, or horticultural organizations.” I 
am told that over 500 banks in the coun- 
try would be covered by these provisions 
in the bill introduced by me. 

The exemptions now in the law repre- 
sent possible conflicts of interest and 
monopoly and are not in the public in- 
terest. When he signed the law in 1956, 
President Eisenhower said: 


As a result of the various exemptions and 
other provisions, the legislation falls short of 
achieving the objectives. The exemptions 
and other special provisions will require the 
further attention of the Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, my bill would close the 
loopholes in the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956, doing away with any possible 
abuses to the public interest. I am hope- 
ful for favorable reports and an early 
hearing. 

A copy of the bill follows: 

H.R. 16053 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (a) of section 2 of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1841(a), 
as amended by Public Law 89-485) is amend- 
ed by striking the words “each of two or more 
banks” wherever such words appear and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “any bank”. 

Src, 2. The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 3 of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1842(a), as amended 
by Public Law 89-485), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful, except with the prior 
approval of the Board, (1) for any action to 
be taken that causes any bank to become a 
bank holding company or any other company 
to become a bank holding company with re- 
spect to more than one subsidiary bank; (2) 
for any action to be taken that causes a bank 
to become a subsidiary of a bank holding 
company; (3) for any bank holding com- 
pany to acquire direct or indirect ownership 
or control of any voting shares of any bank 
if, after such acquisition, such company will 
directly or indirectly own or control more 
than 5 per centum of the voting shares of 
such bank; (4) for any bank holding com- 
pany or subsidiary thereof, other than a bank, 
to acquire all or substantially all of the assets 
of a bank; or (5) for any bank holding com- 
pany to merge or consolidate with any other 
bank holding company.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of subsection (e) 
of section 4 of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1843(c), as amended 
by Public Law 89-485) is amended by strik- 
ing the words “shall not apply to any bank 
holding company which is a labor, agricul- 
tural, or horticultural organization and 
which is exempt from taxation under section 
501 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and 
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such prohibition shall not, with respect to 
any other bank holding company” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “shall not, 
with respect to any bank holding company”. 


HON. GEORGE W. STEWART 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent days we have heard a great deal 
of loose talk and criticism of a very dis- 
tinguished American with whom we are 
privileged to be associated with here on 


Capitol Hill. I refer to the Architect of 
the Capitol, the Honorable George 
Stewart. 


I have read in the press and other 
places comments to the effect that Mr. 
Stewart is not an architect. It is my 
understanding that this is true. Mr. 
Stewart is a distinguished engineer. He 
has on his staff one of America’s most 
distinguished architects, Mr. Mario 
Campioli, who worked for many years on 
the Williamsburg renovation and recon- 
struction, and also worked with the 
Rockefeller group and in other impor- 
tant architectural ventures. 

I am not an architect and I am not 
an engineer, but I have observed that 
when any building projects of any conse- 
quence are about to take place that 
architects always must have the assist- 
ance of engineers. So I see no incon- 
sistency about the Architect of the 
Capitol being an engineer and calling in 
architects and having architects on his 
staff to work with him in preserving and, 
if necessary, enlarging the Capitol of the 
United States. Any layman can look at 
the west front of the Capitol and see that 
something must be done. I am not 
undertaking to say what should be done. 
But I say that it is time that the public 
know that Mr. Stewart is not a babe 
wandering around in an architectural 
woods. He is a trained engineer, a fine 
gentleman, and I am sure that many of 
us are correct when we recommend that 
we put our faith and confidence in him 
and the fine staff that he has working 
with him. 


PUBLIC OPINION POLL, NINTH DIS- 
TRICT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include the results of a poll. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, each year, it is my privilege 
to solicit the views of residents of the 
Ninth District of North Carolina on im- 
portant national issues. This public 
opinion poll for 1966 has been conducted 
over the past several months and it is my 
privilege to announce its results. 

I am grateful for the serious participa- 
tion by many thousands of residents of 
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the district. The poll has greatly in- 
creased the communication with the peo- 
ple I have the honor to represent. Their 
guidance and interest in the affairs of 
the Nation are most useful to me in my 
efforts to speak for them. 

The tabulation represents views ex- 
pressed by 7,111 persons who participated 
in this survey. A large proportion of 
those expressing their opinions added de- 
tailed comments about many of the issues 
explaining why they feel as they do. Un- 
fortunately, there is no way to reflect 
these comments in any statistical form. 
However, I would like to discuss these 
results briefly here. 

Decided reactions were stated about 
most of the national problems in this poll 
although several indicated almost evenly 
divided viewpoints. In the case of the 
proposal to increase the Federal mini- 
mum wage, 48.4 percent favored the in- 
crease while 48 percent were against it. 
Comments of many factory workers who 
opposed the legislation expressed wide- 
spread worry that increases would result 
in new inflationary pressures. If this 
were the consequence, it was argued, the 
buying power of general wage increases 
might be wiped out by further increases 
in the cost of living. 

Deep concern from retired persons, 
factory workers, farmers, housewives, 
and businessmen was registered in many 
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hundreds of comments about living cost 
increases. This was usually combined 
with statements in general opposing in- 
creases in Federal authority and oppos- 
ing the present high level of Federal 
spending. In this regard, the war on 
poverty was singled out for particular 
dissatisfaction. A total of 76.7 percent 
of those expressing themselves in the poll 
opposed increased spending in the pov- 
erty program while only 15.7 percent 
favored it. An unusual number of par- 
ticipants stated a lack of confidence in 
the program and often severely criti- 
cized its administration. 

The question of whether Federal legis- 
lation is needed to deal with strikes that 
threaten the national interest was sup- 
ported by 78 percent of those responding. 
A total of 14.5 percent opposed such 
legislation. Strong feelings registered 
about this question were clearly stimu- 
lated by recollections of the public trans- 
portation strike in New York City and the 
threat of a national airlines strike. 

A broad spectrum of opinion was ob- 
tained on the various provisions of the 
President’s civil rights proposals which 
the Congress is now considering. A total 
of 55.3 percent favored assurance that 
jurors in State courts be called and 
selected without discrimination because 
of race or sex. However, 68.5 percent 
opposed legislation that would deny the 
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right of property owners to sell or rent 
private dwellings on account of race. 

Statements of concern about the war 
in Vietnam and our policy in conducting 
the war established it as the primary 
national issue in the Ninth District. In 
phrasing this question, it was my purpose 
to reflect as nearly as possible the various 
points of view that have been stated in 
the national debate on this serious issue. 
These questions were submitted to the 
people of the district prior to the U.S. 
decision to bomb oil storage facilities in 
the Haiphong and Hanoi areas. The 
poll indicated an impatience with the 
policies of limited bombing existing at 
the time the poll was distributed. A 
total of 63.7 percent of those participat- 
ing in the survey favored a stronger pol- 
icy than has been pursued. This was, in 
many instances, accompanied by a con- 
clusion that this country should reassess 
its self-imposed limitations on the war 
and conduct a more vigorous campaign 
to end the conflict. If such a policy is 
not pursued, many persons explained, 
serious thought should be given to the 
withdrawal of American troops. 

I wish to commend to the House of 
Representatives the results of this poll 
which I believe represents a large and 
thoughful sample of the opinion of the 
people of my congressional district in 
northwestern North Carolina: 
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1. Do you favor amending the Constitution to increase the term of office for Congressmen from 2 to 4 years? 45.4 51.3 3.3 
2. Should the United States expand trade with Communist bloc countries gt 4 „„ 24.7 71.9 3.4 
3. Are you in favor of increasing the Federal minimum wage rate in several steps from $1.25 per hour to $1.60, the final step effective in 
P a ia ee E TTT 2 ͤ ideas oes sem ITN 48.4 48.0 3.6 
4. Do you favor expansion of American farm production to meet the world’s rising food needs to be financed largely by the United States? 35. 5 54.0 10.5 
5. Dooni + spat this country should encourage and promote birth control methods in overpopulated and underdeveloped countries “es BA a 
r ß . . seme lees . ý 
6. Should the House Un-American Activities Committee be abolished ? 22.0 68.4 9.6 
7. Do you favor establishing a De ment of 2 rtation in the President's Cabinet 29. 0 60. 0 10.4 
8. Should we have stricter Federal laws lating the right of individuals to purchase vse e 52. 5 43. 9 3.6 
9. Would you favor Federal legislation to deal wit — . — that threaten the national interest? 78.0 14.5 7.5 
10, Should spending for the war on poverty | Ree ̃ ⁵ xd . Paes: STR 15.7 76.7 7.6 
11. Do you favor Daw g civil rigħts legislation 
a) Assure that jurors in State courts are called and selected without discrimination because of race or Sex 55.3 38.3 6.4 
p) Provide Federal compensation for damages to property or pone injury to — engaged in lawful civil rights activities?... 19.8 72.1 8.1 
Require nondiscriminatory hiring practices by State and a 8 oR SRS SL ree Re re at 42.5 49.2 8.3 
4 Prohibit nay to sell or rent allow Fo one , :. ʒ dese s cl oduscunued 22. 6 68, 5 8.9 
12. Should narcotics laws be changed to allow Federal courts to offer one r addicts who have committed a crime a choice between jail or 
%%% ᷣ ̃œ—öp . ⁵˙¹ èĩð2d ⁵ꝛ᷑̃᷑̃ ß ̃òê 7?dn —% 50.4 41.9 7.7 
13. Do you favor a greatly increased program of Federal assistance for hospital modernization and construction? 40.7 51.0 8. 3 
14. Are you in favor of a Federal law Fy hich would give the Secretary of Commerce authority to set minimum safety standards in auto- 
r . dd x ͤ r teas yebeune tet 47.4 43. 5 9.1 
15, Should the Constitution be Saeed to provide District of Columbia residents voting * in Congress * 46,6 43.8 9.6 
16, Based on your understanding of the situation in Vietnam, should the Saor States (mark only 1)— 
(a) Make an all-out effort to win even at risk of groatly ex pin — TTT ol TTT. 35.2 
(b) 8 presong ee on the ground, but enlarge the bombing of military targets in North Vietnam, including facilities 5 
—:! . !,! ff ̃ ̃ ̃ͤ ,. ̃⅛ ...,. ̃ͤ TEN . 
(c) Continue ue present po policies orauppart for South Vietnam, including limited bombing of North Vietnam as a means of obtaining 55 vo 
b r . AE sh A DEAE Ph OL Pawns cuits N 
(d) withdraw’ troops to protect only major population centers in South Vietnam, leaving the rest of the country to Vietcong as 
..! Ae RECO IEE me 7 
2 Complete Labor wip 8 of U.S. forces from South Vietnam?_ 9.8 
f) Other? Mo ign pn Wn) ERTS LTE IRE IRIS NES oS 4.4 
17. Should we have a Federal Pies er that daylight saving time begin and end on the same dates each year unless State legislatures 
act to keep the entire State on standard t uring summer MAORI on op ci EE A E EA ON E PALI AES TE IES, 53.5 35.6 10.0 
18. Should there be Federal standards for the transport, sale, and handling of dogs, cats, and other animals used in medical experimenta- 
L c hme oa E EE S E AS SOS 59.1 32.9 8.0 


SPEEDING LAND ACQUISITION IN 
THE DELAWARE WATER GAP 
NATIONAL RECREATION AREA 
Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 

Record and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from 

California? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, rising 
costs not only affect the items in the 
housewife’s budget but the items to be 
bought by the Federal Government as 
well. I am particularly concerned with 
the need to acquire property in areas 
such as the Delaware Water Gap Na- 
tional Recreation Area authorized by 
Congress last year. While the efforts of 
local and Federal officials have so far 
been generally successful in maintaining 
price stability in the Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey region to be contained in the 


project, there is a definite need to move 
ahead as quickly as possible. 

Not only will further delay be costly to 
the taxpayer, but it will create additional 
hardship and difficulties for property 
owners in the area itself. There is in- 
decision as to when to move, and the 
problem of rising land values around the 
recreation area, increasing the cost of 
relocation, The depressed value of prop- 
erty within, and the increase without also 
make it more difficult for Government 
appraisers, as time goes on, to set an 
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equitable compensation award, based on 
recent sales of similar property. 

The Committee on Appropriations in 
its Report No. 1405, of March 31, 1966, 
expressed its concern over the possible 
escalation of land prices in areas to be 
acquired by funds from the land and 
water conservation fund. It stated its 
policy as follows: 

With respect to the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation’s consideration of acquisition pro- 
posals by the Federal agencies, the commit- 
tee expects the Bureau to pay particular at- 
tention to the tracts that have a high cost 
per acre or substantial costs for improve- 
ments. The committee further expects first 
priority be given to Federal acquisitions 
which will implement recent authorizations 
of the Congress and lower priority to acquisi- 
tions of lands within existing units of the 
National Park Service. 


This is sound policy, but the money 
needed to put it into effect, given present 
budgetary considerations, will probably 
be unavailable except over an extended 
period of years. The $6 million-plus to 
be made available this year for land ac- 
quisition in the Delaware Water Gap Na- 
tional Recreation Area is less than one- 
sixth of the $37,412,000 authorized for 
acquiring 46,000 acres. Nor does this 
take into account the money needed by 
the Corps of Engineers for land acquisi- 
tion directly connected with the Tocks 
Island Dam and Reservoir. 

The Tocks Island Regional Advisory 
Council, representative of the six coun- 
ties in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
New York directly affected by the new 
recreation area, has long concerned it- 
self with the need for rapid acquisition 
of property for the project. In Decem- 
ber of 1965, the council asked the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers to estimate how much 
land acquisition costs had risen since 
passage of the bill creating the national 
recreation area. The Corps of Engineers 
noted two large and two small develop- 
ments underway which were estimated 
to have increased costs by $600,000. As 
both the corps and TIRAC pointed out, 
the bill as passed by Congress contained 
a provision authorizing the exemption of 
1,600 acres from the original boundaries, 
so that the $600,000 is within the con- 
tingency created by this exemption. 
Nevertheless, in May of this year, I re- 
ceived a letter from Frank W. Dressler, 
executive director of TIRAC indicating 
that development was continuing in 
these areas at a normal pace. 

In addition, Mr. Dressler noted: 

the past few months we have, 
largely through publicity, managed to stop 
no less than three new large developments 
within the recreation area, : 


He also reported that in one develop- 
ment 9 miles of road were bulldozed out 
shortly before the bill passed Congress 
last year, and in each such case it will 
take years for the Park Service to get the 
vegetation and general ecology of the 
area back to normal. 

In conclusion, Mr. Dressler wrote: 

Our plea for substantial land acquisition 
funds this year (fiscal 1967), therefore, is to 
(1) stabilize these two developments, thus 
preventing ballooning costs, and (2) fore- 
warning other potential developers that there 
is no future in developing other lands within 
the recreation area. 
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For your general information, two other 
subdivisions within the park have just been 
filed with the Monroe County Planning Com- 
mission. We hope to be able to hold both off, 
but this will be increasingly difficult if sub- 
stantial land acquisition funds, indicating 
government intent, are not made available in 
the near future. 


The Tocks Island Regional Advisory 
Council, in January of this year proposed 
that the Delaware River Basin Commis- 
sion issue bonds to obtain funds for im- 
mediate land purchase in the area, the 
bonds to be secured by future congres- 
sional appropriations. While the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission, under ar- 
ticle 12 of the compact approved by Con- 
gress, has ample borrowing power, it is 
without revenue, and thus is without a 
credit base for issuing revenue bonds, 
On May 23, our distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, Congressman JOHN 
P. Savior, the ranking Republican on the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, introduced a bill to remedy this 
difficulty. 

Last week I introduced a companion 
measure, H.R. 16373. I have done so as a 
cosponsor of the legislation creating the 
Delaware Water Gap National Recrea- 
tion Area, and as the Representative in 
Congress of the entire portion of that 
project lying in the State of New Jersey. 
I have done so, moreover, to underline 
the sense of urgency that is needed in 
connection with land acquisition for this 
project. It is a need that is felt on both 
sides of the Delaware River. 

The legislation would authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to contract with 
the Delaware River Basin Commission 
for repayment to the commission, at an 
annual rate of no more than 10 percent 
of the total authorization, the amounts 
plus interest advanced to the Secretary 
by the commission for land acquisition 
in the recreation area. The money ad- 
vanced by the commission would be ob- 
tained by the commission through a 
bond issue. Without this legislation, the 
commission would be unable to act in 
this fashion. 

It is entirely possible that with the use 
of this approach, the 1972 completion 
date could be moved forward by several 
years, although this would not affect the 
1972 target for beginning the accumula- 
tion of water behind the dam itself. I 
am confident that, following reports from 
the Corps of Engineers and the National 
Park Service, this legislation can be af- 
firmatively acted upon by Congress 
this year. 


ARTICLES BY S. T. TUNG 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. YOUNGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SP. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at- 
tached are two articles by S. T. Tung, the 
first entitled “What the China Experts 
Do Not Know About Red China” and the 
second, “Will Red China Intervene in 
Vietnam?” These are both very 
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thought-provoking articles prepared by 
a Chinese who had considerable expe- 
rience in Red China after the Commu- 
nists took over before he was able to 
leave that country. He still has contacts 
in Red China from whom he gathers 
information. 
The articles follow: 


WHAT tHE CHINA Experts Do Nor Know 
ABOUT Rep CHINA 


(A talk by S. T. Tung to U.S. Naval Amphibi- 
ous School in San Diego, Calif., June 30, 
1966) 


There are all sorts of China experts: pro- 
fessors, research workers, journalists, lobby- 
ists, etc.; and of many nationalities: Ameri- 
can, British, Canadian, French, Dutch, Aus- 
trian, etc. Few Chinese, if any, are consid- 
ered China experts, at least as far as the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
sponsors of conferences on China are con- 
cerned. It seems that anyone who has been 
able to obtain a visa to visit Red China is a 
China expert. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of a 
small number of them, these experts are shal- 
low, uncritical and biased. To depend on 
them for information and guidance is like 
depending upon the blind to lead the way. I 
cannot point out their many errors one by 
one, but will show by a few examples how 
superficial and wrong they can be. 

1. Take the case of Red China’s recon- 
struction. 

China experts unanimously praise the 
Communist regime for its constructive ac- 
complishment, such as widened streets and 
new buildings in the large cities; the People’s 
Hall in Peking; the railway bridge across the 
Yangtze River at Wuhan. One such expert, 
who was called “Mr. China” by his friends, 
called the Chinese Communists “nation 
builders,” which reminds us of “democratic 
reformers” and “agrarian reformers” of the 
past. 

No one denies that the Communists have 
done some construction, but what's unique 
about it? Who hasn't? You find new con- 
structions everywhere, in Japan, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, even war-torn Korea and Viet- 
nam. Perhaps more has been constructed 
right here in California than in any other 
place. 

But the China experts would want you to 
believe that only the Chinese Communists 
haye built and that they have built from 
scratch. I have seen them show the pictures 
of the Summer Palace of Peking and the 
West Lake of Hangchow as proof of Commu- 
nist construction. 

The fact is that the KMT regime—and I 
don't belong to the KMT—and the regimes 
before it had constructed a great deal under 
the most unfavorable circumstances. You 
know that China has another great river be- 
sides Yangtze; namely, the Yellow River. 
There were two railway bridges across the 
Yellow River built when Mao Tse-tung was 
in his cradle. The Chientangkiang bridge 
was built by Chinese engineers during the 
KMT regime. 

Railroads and motor roads are modern 
Western things only recently introduced to 
China. Before the KMT came to power in 
1928, there was hardly any motor road in 
China outside a few coastal cities. Then be- 
fore the Sino-Japanese War began in 1937, 
motor roads had extended all the way from 
Shanghai to the innermost western cities of 
Chengtu and Kunming. Before the war con- 
cluded, motor cars could drive to Tatsienlu, 
the border city on the Tibetan Plateau. In 
some provinces such as Kiangsi, Hunan and 
Szechuan, networks of motor roads had 
spread to every corner. 

The widening of the streets in the cities 
and towns had been started even earlier, in 
the Northern warlords time. 
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A considerable number of colleges, uni- 
versities, agricultural experiment stations, 
libraries and hospitals were also built during 
the KMT regime. More would have been 
done, were it not hindered by the war and 
the Communists themselves. 

I have no desire to discredit the Commu- 
nists for their constructions, but several 
things must be borne in mind in order to 
evaluate them properly: 

a. they have a prolonged period of in- 
ternal peace; 

b. they have complete control of all hu- 
man and material resources which they could 
mercilessly exploit; 

c. rather than providing employment, 
Communist construction has been the source 
of human suffering on account of the forced 
labor; 

d. nothing that is accomplished by the 
Communists could not have been accom- 
plished without the Communist system and 
the Communist methods. 

The water-benefit constructions of the 
Communists furnish a good illustration of 
their boastfulness and of the inferior quality 
of their works. These constructions are what 
the Communists brag about the most. They 
claimed to have basically controlled the great 
rivers and increased the irrigable areas from 
240,000,000 mou to one billion mou during 
the ten year period from 1949 to 1959. Then 
beginning in 1959 China had the greatest 
famine in her history, and the Communists 
blamed it on natural disaster, which means 
mainly flood and drought! 

The 40 billion work-days—100 million peo- 
ple to work for 400 days—which the Com- 
munists boasted of having spent for the con- 
structions have been in vain. Imagine the 
sacrifice of the people. 

2. Cleanliness, 

Red China has earned quite a reputation 
for cleanliness, Visitors invariably laud the 
immaculateness of the trains and hotels, 
The main streets and railway stations are 
also generally clean, These are believable. 
But some visitors, such as the “Mr. China,” 
are apt to add that China was the filthiest 
country in the world but is now the cleanest. 
They want people to believe that the Com- 
munists have transformed pigs to decent hu- 
man beings. This is typical Communist 
propaganda. 

There were clean places and dirty places 
in the past. The trains—at least the first and 
second classes—big hotels, school grounds, 
parks, main streets were always kept reason- 
ably clean. The past cannot be recreated 
for comparison. But the KMT regime still 
exists in Taiwan, It has not made a fuss 
about cleanliness, but I don’t think Taiwan 
is terribly filthy. 

How have the Communists kept places 
clean? Here is a report by an Austrian jour- 
nalist, Hugo Portisch, published in the April 
30 issue of the Saturday Review: The plat- 
forms (of railway stations) were painstak- 
ingly clean; whole columns of broom-wield- 
ing women worked to keep them so.” He 
wrote about his experience in Peking: “I 
would be wakened at five in the morning by 
the noise of many scratching whisk-brooms, 
and if I glanced out of the window, I would 
see numerous columns of broom-wielding 
women, sweeping the street in unison.” 

We wouldn’t employ such measures to keep 
the streets and railway platforms clean in 
this country. Yet there are very severe, ar- 
bitrary penalties for offense or negligence 
that the Foreign visitor would not know. 
Cleanliness is the easiest thing to achieve un- 
der a system of arbitrary power that has no 
regard for the right and dignity of the peo- 
ple. But people cannot live on cleanliness 
alone. From the people’s standpoint, it 
might be better to have a little more food, 
clothing and freedom, and less hard work, 
than to have spotless trains and hotels for 
foreign visitors. 
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Red China's cleanliness is aimed more at 
political propaganda than at anything else, 
and is attained at the expense of the people. 

On the other hand, I have heard refugees 
say that in the out-of-the-way places the 
conditions are quite different. 

3. Are there people starved in Red China? 

China experts and visitors are positive that 
there is no starvation in China now. I won- 
der how they know and why they can be so 
sure. They say they have not seen any 
starved bodies, so they concluded there is 
none. But let us reflect a little. I have lived 
in this country many years and have traveled 
freely and widely, but I have never seen mur- 
der, robbery, riot, forest fire or a hurricane. 
Does it mean that there are no such things 
in this country? What we can see with our 
own eyes is very limited, but we read them in 
the papers and watch them in the television. 
Now in a totalitarian country every news 
medium is managed by the government. Do 
you think that they would publicize such a 
thing as starvation and allow starved corpses 
to be displayed in the streets? 

Not only no such corpses would be allowed 
to lie in the streets but no unwanted and un- 
desirable person can live in the big cities such 
as Peking, Shanghai and Canton. They are 
rounded up and sent to out-of-the-way 
places. Most of the people living in these 
cities have some connection, either politically 
or economically, with the Party or the gov- 
ernment. That is why they look adequately 
fed as some visitors have observed. 

But I have heard and read reports from 
many other sources that tell a different 
story—that not only is malnutrition ex- 
tremely common and serious but outright 
starvation and cannibalism are widespread. 
A few examples follow: 

a. A German businessman wrote from 
Shanghai: “Ambulances travel day and night 
to gather up the people who collapse on the 
pavements, in the fields, and in the factories. 
Hospitals are overflowing, doctors over- 
worked; the necessary medicines are lack- 
ing....” 

b. The Korean War turncoat Belhomme 
said that the hungry people of Tsinan flocked 
to the country in search of wild edible greens, 
shrubs and reeds; that at least half of the 
workers in his factory suffered from swollen 
wrists and ankles; that Tsinan abounded 
with thieves and in rural areas hungry peas- 
ants turned to banditry; and that hunger led 
to cannibalism, etc., etc. 

c. Refugee students from Chinghai and 
Wuhan also told stories of cannibalism—that 
many children disappeared while skinless 
“pork” was sold on the market, which was 
believed to be human flesh. These students 
also said that in Chinghai, since 1959, the 
food ration per person per month was only 
12 catties of bran, and that half of the chil- 
dren were too weak to leave bed and go to 
school. 

d. A former student of Peking University 
who fied China in 1964 and who is now work- 
ing at a restaurant in New York said that 
even in Peking only the government estab- 
lishments eat well while most private homes 
lack food; that the students eat only corn 
bread, seldom anything else, so that 70% of 
them have some kind of liver disease and 
have to stay in bed a good deal of the time. 
(There is little chance for the foreign visi- 
tors to see these students.) 

e. An elderly woman from Hangchow said 
that at the time she left China in 1963, the 
city residents were able to buy two ounces of 
cooking oil and two ounces of sugar per 
month, but the country people could get 
none. Many of these ate grass so their stom- 
achs were swollen. The poor old peasants 
would swear at the Party cadres, who would 
shrug their shoulders, But other classes of 
people would not dare to complain, for they 
would be accused of capitalist tendencies and 
sent to hard-labor camps for reform, 
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f. A young woman also from Hangchow 
who fied the mainland in 1963 described to 
me how the natives envied the overseas Chi- 
nese in China for their food and dresses, and 
how the children fought for the bones that 
the overseas students threw away. 

g. A Chinese magazine published in Hong- 
kong by Chow Ching-wen, author of the 
book “Ten Years of Storm,” reported that in 
Nan-ning, Kwangsi, at least 600 people were 
starved to death in 1957 as a result of over- 
requisition of grains; that in Kansu in 1960, 
also owing to over-requisition, the people 
had only four ounces of barley a day and at 
least 438,600 starved; and that in the Yung- 
feng commune, of 1,300 old people only 380 
survived, and these survivals lived on the 
corpses of the starved. 

These are merely a few illustrations. The 
fact that millions of food p have 
been sent to relatives on the mainiand by 
the Chinese in Hongkong is known to every- 
one. Almost every Chinese abroad has been 
asked by his or her relatives in China to send 
them pork, fish, oil, beans, peanuts because 
they were sick from malnutrition. More re- 
cently the mainlanders are even forbidden 
to beg food from their overseas relatives and 
friends because it contradicts the Communist 
propaganda and hurts the prestige of the 
Communist regime. 

China experts claim that the conditions 
are better now than a few years ago. How 
much better? A few years ago, at the time 
of the great famine, the Communists never 
admitted the famine; they only said after- 
wards that their “temporary difficulty” was 
over. So, how do we know that things are 
really good at present? 

People do not starve to death in a short 
time as proven by those on hunger strike. 
Unless they eat too much grass or leaves or 
mud, they can live for a long time with very 
little food. But they become weak and sick, 
and their lives are shortened. That is starva- 
tion, in the true sense. In this sense, starva- 
tion is much more widespread in China now 
than ever before. 

Moreover, the famines of the past were 
caused by crop failure, war and poor trans- 
portation. The government would always 
try to give relief, though it might not be 
sufficient. Now the Communists would seize 
the food from the peasants and ship to the 
cities to feed the vast armies of cadres, bu- 
reaucrats and troops, and sent abroad in or- 
der to earn foreign exchange. We are famil- 
iar with the imports of wheat, barley, oats, 
maize to Red China, but tend to overlook 
the huge quantities of pork, eggs, soybeans, 
rice, fish, vegetables, fruits, fat and oil, badly 
needed by the mainlanders, from 
China. Between US$300-400 million favor- 
able trade balance was earned each year by 
Red China largely through the export of 
food and clothing. This is robbing the peo- 
ple of their means of existence, and the 
money thus earned is spent abroad for propa- 
ganda, subversive activities and the war in 
Vietnam. 

4. What about freedom? 

This is something that the experts can- 
not cover up, pretend or distort, so they 
come up with the argument that the Chi- 
nese people never had any freedom and never 
care for freedom, and that freedom is only 
a Western conception. This is, of course, 
absurd. How can they explain the millions 
who flee from China and the other millions 
who have revolted and got killed? 

The fact is that the Chinese people used 
to have a maximum amount of freedom, even 
though the past dynasties were called autoc- 
racies ruled by absolute emperors. During 
the regimes of the Northern warlords and the 
KMT, everybody was free to choose his own 
occupation and place to live in, to travel and 
migrate, to assemble and organize, to pub- 
lish newspapers and magazines, to buy or sell 
anything in any quantity, and even to form 
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political parties. No one can do such things 
now. 

Did the Chinese people care for freedom? 
The Communists themselves know the an- 
swer. How did they win power? One of 
the main reasons is by preaching freedom 
to the people. Turn to their declarations 
and speeches. Nearly all of them carry 
solemn pledges for all sorts of freedom to 
the people. The people realized too late 
that they had been deceived. 

5. Why Red China has not intervened in 
Vietnam with troops? 

China experts assert authoritatively that 
once the Vietnam war is escalated to a cer- 
tain point, Red China would send in “vol- 
unteers,” and that to engage in a ground war 
against Red China would be a most terrible 
mistake. Some experts compare the army, 
navy, air force and nuclear weapons of Red 
China with that of the U.S., and declare that 
Red China cannot fight an offensive war with 
the U.S.; yet they are scared of the man- 
power of the Peking regime and assert that it 
would be insane to invade the Chinese main- 
land. This shows how little the China ex- 
perts know about Red China and the Chinese 
people. 

What the Chinese Communists are most 
afraid of is not bombing of the mainland, or 
even of nuclear weapons, but the Chinese 
people. They know that the people are op- 
posed to them. As long as the mainland 
has peace, the Party machine will be able 
to subjugate the population and suppress 
any revolt in embryo, but once an invasion 
by the Chinese troops from Taiwan gets 
established on the mainland, the whole 
country will explode. 

The true reason why Red China has not 
sent troops to Vietnam is that they know 
that the U.S. not only will not recognize 
any sanctuary as in Korea but will unleash 
the forces from Taiwan and thus touch off 
the explosion on the mainland. 

However, if the Communists become 80 
desperate that they do intervene in Vietnam, 
which I doubt very much, we should wel- 
come the opportunity to wipe out the Peking 
regime and bring permanent peace to Asia. 


WILL Rep CHINA INTERVENE IN VIETNAM? 


(Delivered before the convention of the In- 
ternational Platform Association in Wash- 
ington, D.C., July 22, 1966) 

Red China had threatened to intervene in 
Vietnam even before the Vietnamese War 
had started. Thus, on June 26, 1964, previ- 
ous to the Tonkin incident, she had warned: 
“No one should have any misunderstanding 
that the Chinese people absolutely will not 
sit idly by, while the flames of war spread 
to their sides. 

Since then she had vowed many times 
that aggression against Vietnam is aggres- 
sion against China; that we Chinese people 
mean what we say,” and that she would sup- 
port the Vietnamese people (the Viet Cong) 
with actual deeds, men and materials. 

Most recently after the oil installations 
in Haiphong and Hanoi were bombed, Red 
China declared that the bombing had further 
freed her from any bounds or restrictions in 
rendering support and aid to North Vietnam. 

On the other hand, a good many people 
in the United States including senators, mil- 
itary and China experts have publicly ex- 
pressed fears for Red China’s intervention. 
In his much publicized letter that appeared 
in the February, 1966 issue of Harper’s mag- 
azine, General James M. Gavin warned that 
if we were to increase the bombing of North 
Vietnam and to bomb Hanoi, or to greatly 
increase our combat forces in Vietnam we 
should anticipate the intervention of Chi- 
nese “volunteers” and the reopening of the 
Korean front. 

It is comforting to reflect that during the 
last several months the bombing of North 
Vietnam has been increased and both Hanoi 
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and Haiphong have been bombed, yet the 
anticipated intervention has not taken place. 

Several professors who specialize on Chi- 
nese studies have expressed similar opinions 
at the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Hearing held last March. 

When in April the United States said that 
it would pursue enemy fighter planes across 
the Vietnamese border, both Senators FUL- 
BRIGHT and Morse called it “very dangerous.” 
Morse said in San Francisco that American 
planes flying at 1,500 miles an hour and 
dropping bombs within 40 miles of the China 
border could accidentally stray over the 
North Vietnam border and drop a bomb on 
Chinese territory, and that could trigger a 
land war with Red China which the United 
States could not win by bombing—even nu- 
clear bombing—and would “bog down 3,000,- 
000 American troops for years.“ Fortunately 
such a land war has not been triggered. 

The recent bombing of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong has aroused new fears among various 
people. Senator ROBERT KENNEDY said that 
it has created a danger of a conflict of con- 
frontation with Red China. Columnist Wal- 
ter Lippmann wrote that the Peking state- 
ment (that the bombing of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong has freed them of any bounds and 
restrictions in rendering support to North 
Vietnam) “must be read as notice that in 
some way or other Red China will enter the 
war by surprise.” He reminded us, as others 
had previously, that General MacArthur had 
misjudged Red China’s intent in Korea and 
had told President Truman that she would 
not intervene but later she did. 

Will Red China intervene in Vietnam, or 
will she not? This is a question of great im- 
portance to all the world. What is the an- 
swer? What are the reasons for intervening 
and not intervening? 

Before I give my answer, let us see what 
the experts have to say. Some of them, ei- 
ther believing that Red China will not inter- 
vene or seeing that she has not intervened 
so far, have offered some explanation. 

The Time magazine recently interviewed 
“more than 30 China experts.” Their con- 
sensus of opinion regarding Red China’s mili- 
tary capabilities may be summarized in the 
following words: She has a big army but it 
is not modern by Russian and United States 
standard, so it “could probably defend China 
well in any homeland war against an in- 
vader.” But her air force is second rate, 
her planes are obsolete, her navy is negligible, 
her nuclear power is elementary; therefore, 
she cannot wage a war beyond her borders. 
(Parenthetically, this speaker, though among 
the interviewed, does not subscribe com- 
pletely to their opinion.) 

A notable military expert, Francis V. Drake, 
the military editor of the Reader's Digest and 
“a longtime consultant to the United States 
Air Force,” has expressed pretty much the 
same view in a recent article in that maga- 
zine. He said that while Red China's army 
is the largest in the world—2,500,000 first- 
line soldiers, plus many millions of militia 
and auxiliaries—they. are impotent beyond 
their own borders because they lack air lift, 
good roads and trucks. However, he warned: 
“Only a fool would seek to underestimate the 
manpower of China or the armed might that 
she may achieve in the future. It be insane 
to invade the mainland, and the United 
States has no intention of doing soo. 

Thus, the experts seem agreed that Red 
China is strong for defense in China but 
weak for fighting outside China. This is why 
she has not intervened in Vietnam, or why 
we need not be afraid if she intervenes. 

In my opinion, the views expressed by 
these experts are typical American views rep- 
resenting the American way of thinking. 
They are seldom right whenever matters re- 
lating to China are concerned. 

In the first place, Red China would not 
need any airlift, or a first rate air force and 
navy, or many good roads and trucks to in- 
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filtrate into Vietnam. The reason is not far 
to seek. North Vietnam does not possess any 
better transportation facilities than Red 
China, but she has been able to send enough 
troops and supply through the Ho-Chi-minh 
trail to South Vietnam to keep more than 
& quarter of a million American troops and 
half a million South Vietnamese troops busy 
for more than a year. Red China could do 
much more even with the transportation 
facilities now available. 

But why hasn’t she intervened? Is it be- 
cause she is afraid of bombing? The United 
States has made it clear that she will not 
recognize any sanctuary this time as she did 
in Korea. It is generally interpreted as 
meaning that the Chinese mainland will be 
bombed if Red China intervenes in Vietnam. 
But the Chinese Communists are not neces- 
sarily scared of bombing, and the reason 
again is not far to seek but can be found 
right in Vietnam. We have bombed North 
Vietnam for more than a year and so heavily 
that we were one time out of bombs, yet we 
are still unable to persuade Ho Chi-minh to 
stop fighting and come to the conference 
table. We could bomb the Chinese mainland 
ten times more heavily and for twenty years 
and still could not persuade the Chinese 
Communists to stop fighting. 

The Chinese Communists are not even 
seared by the nuclear bomb. They have al- 
ways called it a paper-tiger, and I believe 
they mean what they say in this particular 
case, because they know that the bourgeois- 
minded and soft-hearted Americans will not 
use the nuclear-bomb—not at any rate be 
the first to use it. 

Then what has deterred Red China from 
intervening in Vietnam? Certainly it is not 
that the Chinese Communists love peace. 
That would be completely hypocritical and 
absurd. The real and most important rea- 
son is that they are afraid of an invasion 
by the Chinese forces from Taiwan. 

Contrary to the belief of the experts, what 
is thought to be the greatest strength—man- 
power—of Red China is actually her greatest 
weakness, and what people believe Red China 
can best perform—land war on her own 
soil—is actually what she must avoid. She 
boasts most loudly of her inexhaustible man- 
power but it will not only be inserviceable 
to her but will turn against her when the 
mainland is invaded by the Chinese forces 
from Taiwan, and she knows it. She also 
knows that the United States’ no sanctuary” 
policy will not be confined to bombing the 
mainland but includes the unleashing of the 
Chinese forces. This is why the Chinese 
Communists have stopped at protesting and 
threatening and have not sent any vol- 
unteers” to Vietnam in spite of the escala- 
tion of the war. 

You will ask why Red China with two and 
half million troops and 700 million people 
should be scared of an invasion from Taiwan 
with only half a million troops and 12 mil- 
lion people. But the Communists under- 
stand it. They know that in an internal war 
the attitude of the people is really the thing 
that counts and that the Chinese people 
are opposed to them. 

You will ask how do I know that the 
Chinese people are opposed to the Commu- 
nists. I confess that I have not taken a poll 
of the attitude of the Chinese people; no 
one has, and it is impossible to do so. Some 
western visitors to Red China have told us 
that they had talked to many and all classes 
of people in China and found out that they 
are loyal to the Peking regime. This is most 
naive and absurd. They cannot find out the 
true attitudes and feelings even if they talk 
to all the 700 million people. 

But if you are Chinese and familiar with 
the background and the Chinese mentality, 
know what the Communists have done to 
the Chinese people these many years, and 
are able to put yourself in their position and 
to project your imagination to their minds, 
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you cannot fail to know their feelings and 
attitudes toward the Communists. Further- 
more, you can check your judgment with the 
refugees, with correspondences from the 
mainland, and against the statements made 
by those who spoke out during the “Let a 
hundred fiowers bloom and a hundred 
schools contend” period and by those who 
are being purged at the present time. Even 
the statements of the Communists are re- 
vealing if you know how to read them be- 
tween the lines. 

Within my limited time I cannot go into 
details to explain to you why the Chinese 
people are fed up with Communism and the 
Communists but I ask you to try to picture 
yourself the following conditions: 

If your relatives are killed or thrown in 
prison for no fault of theirs; if your home, 
savings, farm, store, shop are taken away 
from you by force; if you are doomed to 
live on the meagerest ration year in and 
year out with no prospect of improving; if 
you are deprived of all freedom to choose 
your work, occupation, place to live in, and 
to travel or migrate but can only slave for 
the Communists; would you love them? 

This is exactly the situation in which the 
Chinese people have found themselves. So 
how can the Communists expect them to 
support them? 

However, the Communist political and mil- 
itary machine is still strong enough to main- 
tain a tight control of the people and the 
army as long as the mainland remains in 
peace. But once the troops are fighting out- 
side China and are confronted with a power- 
ful and yet friendly army, they are bound to 
defect en masse. Once the homeland is in- 
vaded by Chinese forces, revolts of both the 
army and the people are bound to mushroom 
and spread fast. 

These are the reasons why Red China has 
not dared to intervene in Vietnam and, in 
my opinion, will not intervene, provided the 
United States sticks to her “no sanctuary” 
policy and remains firm. 

I would like to add, however, that if the 
Communists should become so desperate and 
go out of mind that they intervened, we 
should welcome the opportunity to liberate 
the mainland and bring permanent peace to 
Asia, 


LEGISLATION FOR ESTABLISHING 
A COMMISSION ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND PLANNING FOR THE 
CAPITOL 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rem] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today introducing legislation which 
would establish a Commission on Archi- 
tecture and Planning for the Capitol 
within the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities. 

The Commission’s approval would be 
necessary for any “construction, altera- 
tion, or repair of any public building on, 
or landscaping of, real property compris- 
ing the U.S. Capitol Grounds,” thus in- 
suring that the architecture of the Capi- 
tol will be treated consistent with its 
historical heritage and artistic tradition. 
This protection is necessary to avoid any 
tragic mistake such as the ill-considered 
proposed extension of the west front. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill would— 
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First. Require that construction proj- 
ects on the Capitol Grounds “meet a 
standard which exemplifies and refiects 
excellence in architecture and land use, 
good taste and judgment, and which 
demonstrates a proper regard for the his- 
toric and symbolic importance of our Na- 
tional Capitol’; 

Second. Assure that projects meet 
these standards by providing that the 
Congress “have the impartial advice and 
counsel of qualified professionals, emi- 
nently established and recognized in their 
respective fields, to assist it in deciding 
upon the merits of proposals for such 
construction projects.” 

Third. Establish a Commission on 
Architecture and Planning for the Capi- 
tol consisting of 3 architects appointed 
by the President from at least 12 nomi- 
nated by the American Institute of 
Architects, 1 landscape architect ap- 
pointed by the President from at least 4 
nominated by the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, 1 historian-pres- 
ervationist appointed by the President 
from at least 4 nominated by the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation, 1 
artist appointed by the President from 
at least 4 nominated by the Federal 
Council on the Arts and Humanities, 1 
sculptor appointed by the President from 
at least 4 nominated by the Commission 
on Fine Arts, and 1 individual “in private 
life who is significantly interested or ex- 
perienced in the matters to be considered 
by the Commission” to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House and one by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate; 

Fourth. Mandate the Commission to 
prescribe by regulation “the procedure 
for submission of plans for such con- 
struction, alteration, landscaping, or re- 
pair“; and 

Fifth. Require the approval of the 
Commission before any construction 
project is undertaken. 

If we want to improve our Capitol so 
that it will be a source of pride and a 
place of welcome to all Americans, we 
can do so only with the advice of a Com- 
mission of experts, such as this bill 
would establish. The distinguished 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THOMPSON], has scheduled hearings 
on this proposal Tuesday and Wednesday 
of this week. As a member of the sub- 
committee, I will do what I can to insure 
prompt action; and it is my hope that 
the House will enact this bill before ir- 
reparable damage is done to the Capitol. 


“TAXPAYERS’ MONEY SHOULD NOT 
BE USED TO TAKE SIDES IN 
POLITICS” 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, “‘Tax- 
Payers’ money should not be used to 
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take sides in politics,” those were 
the words of an irate citizen of 
Durham, N.C., after nine poverty staff 
members participated in partisan ef- 
forts to get Durham residents to Demo- 
cratic precinct meetings. The Com- 
munity Action Agency, Operation Break- 
through, used four of its vehicles to pro- 
vide transportation to the Democratic 
precinct meeting. 

Subsequently, OEO and officials of 
Operation Breakthrough admitted a mis- 
take and supposedly barred future in- 
cidents of this nature. Three weeks later 
staff members of Operation Break- 
through, using private automobiles as 
well as vehicles leased by the North 
Carolina fund actively solicited votes 
and transported voters to the Democratic 
primary in Durham. The North Carolina 
fund is financed by State and founda- 
tion money, as well as Federal poverty 
grants. 

Unfortunately, this is just another 
example in a long series of incidents in- 
volving partisan use of poverty money in 
communities across the country. 

Other problems abound in the Durham 
poverty war in spite of a promising 
potential in some aspects of the program. 
In addition to partisan political involve- 
ments, Operation Breakthrough staff and 
vehicles were used to picket city officials 
and community and business leaders. In 
a housing dispute, poverty staff and 
vehicles were even used to picket the 
private residence of a Negro leader who 
was attempting to mediate the issue. 

Investigation of the Durham poverty 
program reveals the following additional 
circumstances that have impaired the 
efficiency and disabled the potential of 
the program: 

First. Top personnel have exploited 
their positions of authority in personal 
relationships with staff employees, creat- 
ing serious morale and personnel 
problems. 

Second. Various departments of the 
Durham poverty program are poorly 
coordinated because of a lack of firm 
leadership and direction. Since the 
executive director has resigned effective 
July 25, 1966, it is urgent that respon- 
sibilities of supervisory staff be clearly 
defined and coordinated by the new 
director. 

Third. The accounts of the Durham 
poverty program are grossly delinquent 
and there has been a complete break- 
down in communications between ac- 
counting and the programs themselves. 
This information has been verified by 
recent fiscal audit. 

Detailed publication of personnel and 
administrative deficiencies at this time 
could only further impair Operation 
Breakthrough. Firm, forceful, and in- 
dependent action by OEO and the local 
leadership of Operation Breakthrough is 
imperative if the deficiencies of the pro- 
gram in Durham are not to reach 
scandalous public proportions. 


MORE PORK PURCHASE CUTS, MR, 
SECRETARY? 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, little did 
I know when I was speaking yesterday 
to a National Farmers Organization pic- 
nic in Minnesota that my prediction of 
further Government efforts to beat down 
farm prices would come true within a few 
hours. I refer to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s appearance yesterday on na- 
tionwide television Meet the Press“ 
in which the Secretary said that the Gov- 
ernment may again cut down its pork 
purchases if hog prices rise. 

Yesterday, in my Minnesota farm 
speech, I predicted that “American farm- 
ers have seen only the beginning of Gov- 
ernment efforts to beat down farm prices 
and hold them at depressed levels.” 

Within hours that same afternoon the 
Secretary of Agriculture was saying, in 
connection with pork purchases, “I might 
very well do again what I did before.” 

It is obvious from such statements that 
this administration has no intention of 
letting supply and demand work for U.S. 
agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, in my speech before Min- 
nesota farmers I emphasized price as the 
key both to farm income and to an ade- 
quate food supply. Fair prices are the 
most important ingredient in our efforts 
to assure farmers a satisfactory return 
for their production, and to assure con- 
sumers a plentiful supply of food. Price 
is the incentive for the production we 
need to meet our domestic food require- 
ments and to fulfill our foreign commit- 
ments as well. 

And yet, our Secretary of Agriculture 
told me and members of the Agriculture 
Appropriations Subcommittee that parity 
prices are too high, and that the whole 
concept of parity prices is really mean- 
ingless today. 

I am sure that some of the nearly 3 
million farm people who have been forced 
to migrate from the land during the last 
5 years believe that parity prices have a 
very real meaning. 

The American farmer deserves far 
more consideration than he has been 
getting, but the administration’s attitude 
seems to be hardening instead. The 
State Department just gave its “very 
warm blessing” to an arrangement which 
will bring at least $100 million worth of 
Rumanian canned pork and ham into 
this country over the next 10 years, and 
in the last 2 weeks the Department of 
Agriculture has expanded sugar imports 
by a quarter of a million tons. 

As if the uncertainty of weather were 
not enough, the American farmer is also 
faced with the uncertainty of Govern- 
ment actions in agriculture. This pre- 
sents him with a formidable challenge, 
but the days ahead are going to present 
even greater challenges and will require 
a further concentration of cooperative 
effort among farmers all over this Nation. 
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THE AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
SHOWS DISREGARD FOR US. 
SUGAR PRODUCERS 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
developments in the sugar industry, in- 
volving changes in the Aroostook County, 
Maine, processing plant and fluctuations 
in the foreign import quotas prompt me 
to express concern over the administra- 
tion’s lack of sound reasoning in sugar- 
related decisions. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
showing its disregard for the interests of 
America’s domestic sugar producers and 
consumers by its inconsistent approach to 
the sugar import situation and its allot- 
ment of domestic acreage to questionable 
areas of production. 

Back in 1964, the area of Aroostook 
County, Maine, received a 33,000-acre 
sugarbeet allotment before it was even 
definitely established the area could sup- 
port the growing of high quality sugar- 
beets. Proven beet areas, including the 
Red River Valley area of Minnesota and 
North Dakota, were not given the oppor- 
tunity to realize their full potential in the 
raising of top-quality beets. 

Aroostook County is the site of a sugar 
processing plant, built in 1964, that was 
financed by Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration—ARA—funds. The plant was 
originally intended for the processing of 
sugarbeets and was backed up by the 33,- 
000-acre allotment granted to the area. 

It has now been found the Maine plant 
is being forced to add additional equip- 
ment, again government financed, for 
the refining of sugarcane. Figures show 
they have not even come close to plant- 
ing their allotted acreage of beets. 

The new equipment, costing over $2 
million, is being financed by the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, the 
1965 successor to ARA. 

We questioned the original decision on 
the loan and acreage allotment and our 
argument seems to be bearing out. The 
desperate move to keep the factory run- 
ning by adding facilities for the refining 
of sugarcane is not the answer either. 

This addition of cane refining facilities 
will produce a “double-pronged effect.” 
The increased facilities will either force 
further increases in the importation of 
sugarcane or will take away from the 
cane available for refining by existing, 
established plants in other areas. 

The latter effect would only result in 
the transfer of jobs and materials from 
one place to another and would reflect no 
overall gain. 

If imports should be increased, it would 
only be another confusing move in the 
Department of Agriculture’s inconsist- 
ent approach to import quota decisions. 
Since the first of the year, the sugar im- 
port quota has been raised three times 
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but, last month, the Department sought 
to lower imports by reducing the per- 
centage of sugar allowable in quota-free, 
sugar-butterfat mixtures. 

A late July increase of 125,000 tons in 
the import quota for sugar was preceded 
by one earlier in the month of 100,000 
tons and another in April of 200,000 tons. 
However, in June the Department of 
Agriculture, to limit the importation of 
products or mixtures containing sugar 
and butterfat,“ placed import restric- 
tions on any sugar-butterfat mixtures 
containing over 25 percent sugar. 

Original approval by domestic sugar 
and butterfat producers on hearing of 
Department intentions to limit the im- 
port of this mixture turned to criticism 
when details of the order, labeled inade- 
quate by producers, were revealed by 
Department officials. 

Contradictory moves such as these by 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
administration make their position on 
the sugar situation seem very unclear. 
It is plain to see, however, their actions in 
these and other areas are not geared to- 
ward the best interests of the domestic 
producer and consumer. 


THE NEED FOR A HOUSE SELECT 
INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE UN- 
DER MINORITY CONTROL 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
14, I introduced House Resolution 915, to 
create a select committee of 15 members, 
to be controlled by the minority, which 
would have general authority to conduct 
studies and investigations of the admin- 
istration and enforcement of Federal 
laws, subject to certain reasonable limi- 
tations. 

At this time, I should like to set forth 
for our colleagues some of the reasons 
that have impelled me to introduce such 
a resolution and to explain how and 
under what conditions the committee 
would function. 

The constitutional principles of the 
separation and balance of powers, Mr. 
Speaker, impose upon the Congress the 
obligation to exercise careful oversight 
of the administration and enforcement 
of the laws by the executive branch. 
This oversight function has increased 
notably in scope and importance within 
recent years as the size and complexity 
of our society have grown and as the 
activities of the Federal Government 
have kept pace. 

The Congressional Reorganization Act 
of 1946 issued a clear and compelling 
mandate that Congress “exercise con- 
tinuous watchfulness” over the adminis- 
tration of laws. Students of government 
are in general agreement that the over- 
sight function has become equal in im- 
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portance to Congress lawmaking author- 
ity. And, certainly, from our own ex- 
perience in the House, we are daily aware 
of the great significance of providing 
adequate means to control, check, stimu- 
late, supplement, and ameliorate the 
Federal bureaucracy. 

Congress today has a number of means 
available which it can exercise its over- 
sight responsibilities vis-a-vis the exec- 
utive branch. Among them are: the 
Government Operations Committee with 
respect to the economy and efficiency of 
Government activities; the Appropria- 
tions Committee through its annual re- 
view of the administration’s budget re- 
quests; the standing committees of the 
House with reference to the administra- 
tion of the laws within their respective 
legislative jurisdictions; the Senate's 
power to advise and consent to Presiden- 
tial appointments; and the power of im- 
peachment, among others. 

Under certain circumstances, I believe 
that these means are adequate to permit 
Congress to do an effective oversight job. 
This is especially true when Congress 
and the executive branch are controlled 
by members of different parties, a cir- 
cumstance which encourages closer su- 
pervision by congressional committees of 
executive branch activities. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the authority of Congress to in- 
vestigate the operations of the executive 
branch is clear and undisputed, existing 
methods and procedures are, I believe, 
demonstrably inadequate when the same 
party controls both branches of the Gov- 
ernment. I need mention only the well- 
known case of the Bobby Baker investi- 
gation as evidence of such inadequacy, 
though other examples readily come to 
mind. 

The problem exists regardless of the 
party in power. It is unrealistic to ex- 
pect the congressional members of a 
political party—again, regardless of the 
party—to subject executive branch offi- 
cials of the same party to the kind of 
complete and searching scrutiny required 
for the proper exercise of congressional 
oversight authority. 

While it is understandable in human 
terms that majority party Members of 
Congress—whatever the party—should 
be reluctant to expose their opposite num- 
bers in the executive branch to serious 
political embarrassment, the integrity 
and constitutional authority of Congress 
cannot be allowed to be compromised by 
inaction, however understandable, when 
abuse of authority, incompetence, in- 
efficiency, or wrongdoing may be involved. 

This is a problem, Mr, Speaker, of such 
great significance for the proper exercise 
of congressional authority that a sys- 
tematic alternative should be provided 
whereby Congress can assure itself of 
meaningful oversight of the executive 
even when the same party controls both 
branches. 

This need to strengthen the check-and- 
balance role of Congress has been recog- 
nized by students and Members of Con- 
gress alike, even though there has been 
disagreement with respect to the best 
way of achieving the objective. I am 
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hopeful that my proposal may provide a 
realistic basis for agreement whereby 
effective oversight could be assured 
without interfering with the prerogatives 
of established committees or the respon- 
sibilities of the majority party. 

Briefly, Mr. Speaker, the select com- 
mittee I propose would function only 
when the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government were con- 
trolled by members of the same political 
party. Its 15 members would be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, 8, including the 
chairman, from among minority Mem- 
bers of the House, and 7 from the major- 
ity. The minority party appointments 
would be made from a panel of at least 
24 Members nominated by the minority 
leader. The committee’s jurisdiction 
would be Government-wide but it would 
be specifically precluded from investi- 
gating any subject which was under 
active investigation by a standing com- 
mittee or subcommittee. 

I emphasize this last point, Mr. 
Speaker. The select committee could 
investigate only when a standing com- 
mittee or subcommittee under majority 
control—failed to conduct an active 
study. A major part of the select com- 
mittee’s significance, therefore, could 
well reside in its function as goad or 
stimulant, with standing committees 
always aware that the select committee 
could investigate if they themselves 
failed to exercise their prior jurisdiction. 
The very existence of such a select com- 
mittee, under such conditions, could 
serve to encourage a substantially better 
performance of oversight by the Congress 
using those means which already exist. 

There are other features of my pro- 
posal, Mr. Speaker, which will also help 
assure restraint and responsibility on the 
part of the select committee, but without 
inhibiting its ability to do a good job. 
These include the temporary and renew- 
able nature of the select committee’s au- 
thority, the appointment of its chairman 
and members by the Speaker, and the 
slim, one-vote margin by which the mi- 
nority will control the committee. 

In previous discussions of alternative 
ways of providing for improved over- 
sight by Congress, proposals have tended 
to center on the idea of utilizing an exist- 
ing committee, generally the Government 
Operations Committee, or one of its sub- 
committees, to be controlled by the mi- 
nority for this purpose. After consider- 
able reflection, it seems to me that the 
use of standing committees or subcom- 
mittees would be inappropriate for sev- 
eral reasons including the following: 

Standing committees must, under our 
system, be controlled by the majority; 
minority control, however, would be es- 
sential to assure the kind of sustained 
interest and determination effective con- 
gressional investigations require, and 
there would be no impediment to mi- 
nority control of a single select commit- 
tee. 

Standing committees have perma- 
nence; the oversight group would need 
only temporary authority, for those pe- 
riods in which Congress and the Presi- 
dency are politically united. 
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Standing committees have legislative 
responsibilities which cannot realistically 
be delegated to the minority; an over- 
sight group would require only investi- 
gative authority. 

A standing committee, under majority 
control, would be unlikely to guarantee 
a minority-controlled subcommittee the 
necessary independence concerning staff, 
funds, the issuing of reports, and so 
forth; an oversight committee would by 
its nature possess the required independ- 
ence. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Speaker, a 
select committee such as I have proposed 
would seem to be the most desirable ve- 
hicle with which to accomplish our pur- 
pose, maximizing the potential for effec- 
tive oversight while minimizing the pos- 
sibilities of irresponsibility or interfer- 
ence with established procedures. 

In the final analysis, we come back to 
this central consideration—if there is 
any sense to or valid purpose to be served 
by Congress oversight or watchdog or 
investigative authority, then that pur- 
pose is surely heightened when the exec- 
utive and legislative branches are both 
controlled by members of the same party. 
For it is then that the human and politi- 
cal pressures are at their strongest to 
limit, in the interests of party harmony 
and political success, the checks and bal- 
ances applied by Congress. 

But the country needs the checks and 
balances just as it may require a reason- 
able degree of legislative cooperation be- 
tween the two branches. In fact, to the 
extent that Congress provides more or 
less ready approval of an administra- 
tion’s legislative program, it should 
simultaneously be exercising an en- 
hanced degree of oversight. Or, to put 
it another way, the need for checks and 
balances increases in direct proportion 
to the practical difficulty of achieving it. 

The only dependable way of accom- 
plishing both objectives—the checks as 
well as the cooperation—under condi- 
tions of single-party control of both 
branches is by entrusting a minimum 
share of Congress’ investigative responsi- 
bility, subject to prudent limitations, to 
the minority party. 

This is what my resolution would do, 
Mr. Speaker, and I urge our colleagues 
to reconsider this age-old problem of 
governmental control in the light of this 
new and I believe especially realistic 
proposal. 


RED BLOC DOUBLES AID TO NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBRooK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, new 
guidelines prepared by the State De- 
partment reportedly will allow travel to 
Communist China, and Albania, Cuba, 
North Vietnam, and North Korea. This 
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condescending gesture by the State De- 
partment which further relaxes the re- 
striction on travel to Communist coun- 
tries was announced little more than a 
week ago. The guidelines propose that 
visitors to these countries be important 
and that their visit benefit the United 
States. Without delving into the vague 
delineation which the State Department 
is evidently prepared to make between 
“important” and “ordinary” tourists, I 
wonder what effect the easing of travel 
restrictions will have. 

It would appear that the agency is 
attempting to, at the least, develop a 
closer relationship between the United 
States and these countries. This, pre- 
sumably, would lead to concessions by 
the Communists. 

What is really evident is that the 
Communists will concede, but only when 
they are, in fact, gaining. Certainly, 
they will be happy to permit Americans 
to visit their countries, but only when 
they have something to gain. That is, 
when the Communists benefit. 

Keeping in mind that the State De- 
partment’s guidelines were issued re- 
eently, an article in the New York Daily 
News written under the byline of Joseph 
Fried indicates how interested the Com- 
munists are in concessions. 

The article states: 

Communist countries have begun a fresh 
flow of aid to North Vietnam, including mili- 
tary hardware, with a sharp increase in the 
number of cargo-laden vessels putting into 
the port of Haiphong. 


The only encouraging note is the state- 
ment that most of the foreign ships en- 
tering Haiphong Harbor with supplies 
and munitions for the Vietcong are So- 
viet and not those of our allies. 

‘The new travel guidelines appear to be 
the latest in the State Department’s at- 
tempts to give a little bit more and ask 
for a little less in return. The only clear 
result is cited in the last sentence of Mr. 
Fried’s article: 

An unofficial toll of Americans killed in 5 
years of war rose to 4,304. 


Mr. Speaker, I now ask that the arti- 

cle be printed in the Recorp. 
[From the New York Daily News, July 
22, 1966] 
Rep BLOC DOUBLES Am TO NORTH VIET 
(By Joseph Fried) 

Saicon, July 21—Communist countries 
have begun a fresh flow of aid to North Viet 
Nam, including military hardware, with a 
sharp increase in the number of cargo-laden 
vessels putting into the port of Haiphong. 

Intelligence sources said the traffic was 
about double the usual number of foreign 
ships calling at Haiphong, and most of the 
vessels are Soviet. 

PLEDGED MORE AID 


The Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact 
members promised to step up their military 
and economic assistance to North Viet Nam 
after the United States began bombing oil 
storage areas on the fringes of Hanoi and 
Haiphong last month. 

Over North Viet Nam, American fliers 
yesterday encountered MIG jets, surface-to- 
air and air-to-air missiles. Six MIGs were 
spotted and one fired two air-to-air missiles 
whieh missed. Air Force and Navy planes 
encountered nine surface-to-air missiles, 
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TEN FLIERS MISSING 


Three more American planes were brought 
down yesterday, bringing the number lost 
over North Viet Nam in a 48-hour period to 
five. Ten American fliers are missing. 

In South Viet Nam, the Communist death 
toll in Operation Hastings rose to 425. Con- 
tact was light in the jungle-covered moun- 
tains of Quang Tri province where the U.S. 
Marines have been conducting their biggest 
sweep of the war, close to the North Viet Nam 
border. 

A series of clashes yesterday, one of which 
cost the enemy 30 dead, helped to increase the 
enemy casualties. Overall Marine losses 
were described as light. 

The U.S. command disclosed a decline last 
week in total American casualties. 

A spokesman announced 65 Americans were 
killed, 368 wounded and none missing in 
combat July 10-16, compared with 110 killed, 
620 wounded and seven missing in the pre- 
vious week. In all the allied combat dead 
totaled 279; Communist dead were listed at 
1,200, An unofficial toll of Americans killed 
in five years of war rose to 4,304. 


HORTON URGES CONGRESS TO IN- 
FORM HANOI OF THE PERIL 
THREATENED IN TRIAL OF US. 
SERVICEMEN 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has been much concern in our 
Nation over the question of whether 
North Vietnam will try as war criminals 
our military personnel held captive in 
Vietnam. It is therefore imperative 
that we in Congress act to inform the 
North Vietnamese regime that they will 
be embarking on a perilous adventure 
should they follow such a course. 

I think it is clear by now that the 
United States is anxious to find a solu- 
tion to the Vietnamese situation. Our 
sole aim in Vietnam is to insure that a 
climate exists in which free institutions 
can grow and prosper. As soon as the 
infiltration from the north ceases and 
the Vietcong abandon their bellicose pos- 
ture, the United States will gladly end 
its military operations in that corner of 
the world. 

However, should the North Vietnamese 
proceed with the trial, punishment or 
execution of any of our servicemen, the 
chances for achieving a just and secure 
peace will be greatly diminished. The 
American people will not stand for such 
a flagrant breach of the Geneva Con- 
ventions and of the accepted standards 
of international behavior. Mr. Speaker, 
I repeat, any trials of captured U.S. mili- 
tary personnel would seriously endanger 
this country’s ability to work for peace 
in Vietnam. 

Because of this fact, I have today in- 
troduced a resolution calling upon the 
President to inform the Hanoi govern- 
ment that it is the sense of Congress 
that any such proceedings will imperil 
chances for a just and stable peace in 
southeast Asia. Passage of this resolu- 
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tion will put Congress on record as recog- 
nizing the peril in Hanoi’s threatened 

course of action and will serve to dem- 
onstrate that we are attempting to divert 
— Vietnam from this adventure in 
olly. 


A SLAP AT THE HOMEMAKER 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee presently studying 
the so-called truth-in-packaging pro- 
posal, I was especially interested in the 
editorial observations of the Mankato 
Free Press, Mankato, Minn., concerning 
parts of the bill. I place the editorial at 
this point in my remarks for the benefit 
of my colleagues. 

A SLAP AT THE HoMEMAKER 


It takes a brave man to resist voting for a 
bill whose tag is Truth in Packaging.” The 
label may have helped push the bill, co- 
sponsored by Senator Modal, through the 
Senate by an overwh 79 to 9 vote. 
We believe, however, that the bill, which is 
in two parts, is half bad and we hope that a 
more careful House will take a close look at 
the Senate measure before it votes. 

The good half of the bill demands that 
manufacturers clearly label their packages 
in even pounds, pints or quarts, etc., and do 
away with such “gimmicks” as a “Giant 
Pint” or “Big Pound,” which may confuse a 
consumer. Most manufacturers have been 
putting net weight on packages for years. 
To require all to follow the same standard 
will give the careful buyer a chance to com- 
pare values. We doubt if it will change many 
buying habits. Too many surveys have 
shown too many reasons why people buy cer- 
tain products, and price very often is not 
the compelling reason. However, the label- 
ling provisions may be of help to some. 

It is the second half of the bill to which 
we object. This section gives the Secretary 
of Commerce the right to dictate the weights 
or quantities in which a product could be 
marketed if he decided there were so many 
different sized packages that comparative 
shopping was impossible. 

True there are situations where compari- 
son of contents to price is difficult. The cos- 
metic counter—for men as well as women— 
is one place. Potato chips have been used to 
illustrate another. There are, Senator PHIL 
Hart of Michigan, another cosponsor, tells 
us 50 variations in packaging chips. But 
so long as the buyer can find out what weight 
she is getting for what price, what difference 
does it make as to how the package looks? 
If some buyers didn’t want to buy in cans, 
others in sacks and still others in boxes, there 
would not be 50 different packages of potato 
chips. 

The government has a duty to protect the 
health, safety and welfare of the consumer. 
We question whether it has the duty to 
limit her choice of packaging. A counter 
full of drab square containers is going to 
take a lot of fun out of the housewife's 
buying trip. It is going to kill packaging in- 
centive—and a lot of packaging has been 
developed for convenience as well as sales 
stimulation. It puts the long, unimaginative 
arm of the do-good government in another 
new field. 
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Passage of this portion of the bill by the 
House would be, in effect a slap in the face 
of the American homemaker who does most 
of the buying. It says to her that confront- 
ed with modern packaging she is gullible, 
confused and apt to throw her money away. 
We don't think it takes the Great White 
Father to tell her what to buy and we hope 
House members do away with this second 
section of the bill. If they don’t we will 
soon have another grand bureaucracy im- 
mersed in grave decisions on the correct 
angle of bend in the macaroni or the size 
of the letters in alphabet soup. 


EDITOR SUGGESTS A FIRMER LINE 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Al McIn- 
tosh, editor of the Rock County Star- 
Herald in Luverne, Minn., suggests a 
firmer line in dealing with allies who will 
not support the American position in 
Vietnam. I place his editorial on the 
subject in the Recorp at this point: 

Here Comes Mr. WILSON RATTLING His 

Tin Cup AGAIN 

There is a polite little fiction that always 
jars as when President Johnson or Vice Presi- 
dent Humpnurey refer to the Viet Nam war 
and they use the term “the Allies.” 

When you look at the casualty lists the 
South Viet Namese are doing precious little 
fighting. Outside of some gallant Austra- 
Uans we “just ain't got no allies.” 

We are financing and fighting that war— 
alone—and that is the way it is going to be. 

We will say this for President Johnson 
he has reversed the “gutless” policies of some 
State Department officials of the past who 
not only turned both cheeks to be slapped— 
but also said “thank you.” 

When some of these nations now threaten 
us with blackmail if we don’t “kick thru” 
the president has been known to say “go 
ahead.” Which is about time. 

It is about time too he uses some plain, 
raw four letter Texas words on Prime Minis- 
ter Wilson during his conference here at the 
White House. 

We have plucked Britain’s chestnuts out of 
the fire time and time again. Again just 
lately when we joined in Britain’s blockade 
of the tiny nation she was trying to crush. 
You may not admire that country’s racial 
policies but you have to respect her gallantry 
in defying the Mother Country and the 
world. 

So—what did we get in return? Nothing! 
Britain still keeps on selling and shipping 
to the Communists regime in Viet Nam. 

Things are easier now for Britain now that 
Sukarno is “out,” except in name only, in 
Indonesia. 

Now that Britain no longer has to protect 
Malaysia we asked her to help us in Viet 
Nam. 

Would she? Not one tiny bit. Heck no. 

Not one soldier would she send. 

In fact—she won't even sell arms to the 
U.S. to be used in Viet Nam. Prime Minister 
Wilson even “disassociated” himself from our 
bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong. 

Prime Minister Wilson’s White House con- 
ference is on military and financial matters. 
He's rattling the tip cup again. 

When we talk about “allies” let’s not kid 
ourselves. It is American blood that is 
drenching the ground . . and other than 
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that of some gallant Australians and some 
South Viet Namese blood. .. that’s it. 

And it’s about time that we talked brutally 
frank to Mr. Wilson and tell him that this 
allies bit is not a one way street. 


POOR PERFORMANCE REWARDED 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is almost 
impossible to believe that the No. 2 of- 
ficial in the Department of Defense, Dep- 
uty Secretary Cyrus Vance, would help 
clear the way for the appointment of J. 
Robert Loftis to a $25,000 a year job with 
the Communications Satellite Corp. 

Loftis was one of three high Defense 
Department officials who were indicted 
on charges of embezzlement and false 
statements. Two were convicted and 
sentenced to prison terms. Loftis, ac- 
quitted in a jury trial, resigned his 
$20,000 a year job in the Defense Depart- 
ment in the heat of the controversy. 

Vance is reported to have said that he 
would not rehire Loftis at the Pentagon 
because— ‘ 

I don't think he (Loftis) was a very good 
manager. 


Yet Vance was perfectly willing to help 
send Loftis to his reward of a substan- 
tially higher paid job in the Govern- 
ment subsidized Communications Satel- 
lite Corp. If he was not a good manager 
in the Pentagon at $20,000 a year what 
reason would there be to think he would 
be a good manager on the payroll of 
Comsat at $25,000, plus a Government 
pension of $8,820 a year, compliments of 
Defense Secretary McNamara? 

Unanswered, too, is the question of 
why Loftis resigned his position at the 
Pentagon pending the outcome of his 
trial. This situation further indicates 
the need for congressional scrutiny of the 
handling of civilian personnel in the De- 
fense Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for printing in 
the Recorp at this point the following 
article on this subject as published by the 
Des Moines Register of the date of July 
21, 1966: 

CONTROVERSIAL EMPLOYEE GOT VANCE AID ON 
Jos 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary Cyrus Vance said Wednesday that he 
cleared the way for J. Robert Loftis to be 
hired in a $25,000-a-year job with the Com- 
munications Satellite Corp. 

The deputy defense secretary told The Reg- 
ister he put his okay on the hiring by the 
government-subsidized corporation because 
Loftis, a former administratice assistant to 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara, was 
acquitted on charges of embezzlement of 
government funds and false statements. 

WILLIAMS CRITICAL 

Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS, Republican, of 
Delaware, has been critical of the fact that 
Defense Secretary McNamara had arranged 
for special circumstances under which Loftis 
was permitted to resign a $20,000-a-year 
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Pentagon job in the midst of the controversy 
with a pension of $8,820 a year. 

Vance told the Register that we would not 
hire Loftis at the Pentagon today because 
“I don’t think he was a very good manager.” 

He said that he had a role in the decision 
to abolish the job Loftis held in 1964, and 
that this gave Loftis a choice of whether he 
would “bump” some person with less senior- 
ity from some other post or leave with a 
pension that was higher than normal. 

Vance said that Loftis could have stayed 
with the Defense Department at that time 
because it was before the facts came out that 
resulted in the indictment. The deputy de- 
tense secretary denied telling Loftis that he 
would hire him back at the Defense Depart- 
ment if he wanted a job. 

Loftis was one of three high Defense De- 
partment officials indicted on charges of 
embezzlement and false statements. The 
other two—John A. Wylie and William H. 
Godel—were convicted and sentenced to five- 
year federal prison terms, 
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Loftis, who was acquitted in a jury trial, 
resigned from a $20,000-a-year job in the De- 
fense Department in the midst of the con- 
troversy, but under special circumstances 
that permitted him to take a pension at 
age 52. 

Vance stated that there were indictments 
and a trial and an acquittal of Loftis, and 
as far as he is concerned this ended the gov- 
ernment’s interest. 

Although Loftis told The Register he was 
“recommended” for the Communications 
Satellite Corp. job by Vance, the deputy de- 
fense secretary drew a distinction between a 
“recommendation” and the action he took 
to clear the way for Loftis being hired. 

“I was not asked to recommend,” Vance 
said. “I was called by (Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer James) Jim McCormack of 
Comsat. I was asked if he (Loftis) were 
taken on, would this have any adverse im- 
pact on relations (between Communications 
Satellite) with the Department of Defense. 
I said ‘certainly not.“ 

Vance said he did not write to Communi- 
cations Satellite, as Loftis has indicated, but 
that he had written “a personal letter” to 
Loftis and had given Loftis permission to 
use the letter in seeking the job. 


WATERSHED PROJECT RELEASED— 
SENT TO CONGRESS BY BUREAU 
OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the Bureau of the Budget 
finally threw in the towel in its bid for 
more power and bowed to the public in- 
terest by sending to the Congress and for 
House Committee consideration 56 Soil 
Conservation Service watershed projects. 

As is known, the Bureau has not sent 
up a single watershed project for con- 
gressional consideration since last Sep- 
tember because of an attempt to wrest 
from the Congress the right to determine 
on an individual basis which of such 
projects should be authorized. 

Included among the 56 projects is one 
from my own district in West Virginia. 
It is the upper Buffalo Creek watershed 
project in Marion County, W. Va. This 
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was cleared by the Soil Conservation 
Service more than 6 weeks ago and sent 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

I pointed out in a public protest last 
week the Budget Bureau’s highhanded 
action and sought to encourage the Bu- 
reau to release these projects. For 
nearly 12 years, the Congress has been 
giving careful consideration to water- 
shed proposals, and as a matter of fact, 
has approved 446 such projects. I ex- 
pressed the hope that the President and 
the Director of the Budget would break 
loose this logjam and permit the Con- 
gress to continue to give its careful con- 
sideration to each of these projects as it 
has done over the past dozen years. This 
logjam also threatened a delay in the 
construction of another important proj- 
ect in my district. This is the Wheeling 
Creek watershed project which is ex- 
pected to be approved by the Soil Con- 
servation Service in about 2 months. 

This action by the Budget Bureau in 
releasing these 56 pending projects is, in 
my estimation, a victory for the public. 


STUDY OF EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL- 
ISM ON TRAFFIC SAFETY PRO- 
VIDED IN HIGHWAY SAFETY BILL, 
H.R. 13290 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year, the Congress and its com- 
mittees have directed a considerable 
amount of time and attention to the 
varied and intricate problems of high- 
way, traffic, and automotive safety. 
During the past year, no less than five 
congressional committees have held ex- 
tensive public hearings on bills to pro- 
vide for greater motoring safety. 

The recognition by the Congress that 
the senseless slaughter of over 49,000 
Americans on our Nation’s highways 
each and every year had to stop was 
made last year. 

THE 1965 BALDWIN AMENDMENT 


With the enactment of Senate Joint 
Resolution 81 last year, Congress recog- 
nized that the problems of highway 
safety could no longer be ignored by 
either the Federal or State Governments. 
As enacted on August 28, 1965, the Bald- 
win amendment, section 4 of Senate 
Joint Resolution 81, which I supported 
with enthusiasm, provided that after De- 
cember 31, 1967, each State should have 
a highway safety program, approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce, designed to 
reduce traffic accidents and deaths, in- 
juries, and property damage resulting 
therefrom on the 382,600 miles of high- 
ways on the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tems. The Baldwin amendment further 
provided that such a highway safety 
program should be in accordance with 
uniform standards approved by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and should include, 
but not limited to, provisions for an ef- 
fective accident recorcs system, and 
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measures calculated to improve driver 
performance, vehicle safety, highway de- 
sign and maintenance, traffic control, 
and surveillance of traffic for detection 
and correction of high or potentially 
high accident locations. The Baldwin 
amendment, as enacted, was codified as 
section 135 of title 23 of the United 
States Code. The Baldwin amendment, 
as first offered by our late colleague— 
Mr. Baldwin—provided that after De- 
cember 31, 1967, no funds could have 
been apportioned under the title to any 
State which did not have a highway 
safety program, approved by the Secre- 
tary, but the amendment was watered 
down in conference by the demands of 
the Senate conferees. Inasmuch as Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 81 was to provide 
interim approval of apportionment of 
funds for the Interstate System and was 
not concerned, in itself, with highway 
safety legislation, the House conferees 
reluctantly accepted a compromise ver- 
sion. Nevertheless, the Baldwin amend- 
ment has been heralded, even by key 
administration spokesmen, as being the 
impetus behind the drive for more effec- 
tive and broader legislation during this 
session. 

THE HIGHWAY SAFETY ACT OF 1966, AS 

REPORTED 

From the humble beginnings of the 
Baldwin amendment, the Congress this 
session has made even greater strides to- 
ward more effective highway safety pro- 
grams. Committees of the House and 
the Senate have reported legislation on 
various aspects of the proposed nation- 
wide highway safety programs. Some of 
these proposals have been acted upon by 
the other body. The House will soon 
consider highway and traffic safety legis- 
lation. 

On Friday, July 15, the Committee on 
Public Works, on which I have the privi- 
lege of serving as the ranking minority 
member, favorably reported H.R. 13290, 
a bill principally to provide for high- 
way safety research and development and 
certain highway safety programs. 

It is impossible at this time to relate 
in detail to the House here assembled the 
various highway safety programs set 
forth in the bill, as reported; however, 
a full discussion of the legislation and the 
committee’s intent is set forth in the 
report on the bill, House Report No. 1700. 

I do want to comment, however, that 
the highway safety bill, as reported, rep- 
resents as I have always proposed a con- 
tinuation of the Federal-State partner- 
ship approach which has so long charac- 
terized Federal-aid highway legislation. 
Under its provisions, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized and directed to 
assist and cooperate with the State and 
local government, as well as other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, private 
industry, and other interested parties to 
increase highway safety. 

The proposed section 402 (b) (1) (C) to 
title 23 of the United State: Code, as 
set forth in the reported bill, provides 
that at least 25 percent of all Federal 
funds apportioned for highway safety 

programs under that section to a State 
for any fiscal year will be expended by 
the political subdivisions of the State in 
carrying out local highway safety pro- 
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grams authorized in accordance with 
that subsection of the title which au- 
thorizes political subdivisions of the 
States to carry out local highway safety 
programs within their jurisdiction as a 
part of the State highway safety pro- 
gram, if such local highway safety pro- 
grams are approved by the Governor of 
the respective State and are in accord- 
ance with the uniform standards of the 
Secretary of Commerce promulgated un- 
der the authority of proposed section 402. 
The States are to be consulted on the 
standards. The continuation of this 
Federal-State partnership approach 
stands as a memorial to the distinguished 
author of the 1965 parent amendment, 
our late colleague from California, Mr. 
Baldwin, as well as standing as a testa- 
ment to the determination of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works to insure a high- 
way safety program of mutual assistance 
and cooperation. 

ALCOHOLISM AND ITS EFFECTS AND RELATION TO 

HIGHWAY SAFETY 


Mr. Speaker, the subject of alcoholism, 
its effect on, and its relation to highway 
safety is indeed a complex subject. The 
problem is an outgrowth of two major 
medicosocial problems; namely, the 
problem of alcoholism and the problem 
of highway accidents. Each of these 
problems has a tragic effect on the people 
involved, their families and friends, and 
their communities. It represents an 
economic drain which can and must be 
prevented. Alcoholism is a contributing 
factor in a strikingly large percentage 
of accidents. The factors contributing 
to alcoholism and its effects on and rela- 
tion to highway safety’ are elusive, but 
answers must be found. 

The academic studies on this matter 
are simultaneously encouraging and de- 
pressing. Few studies are significant 
contributions to the field. Most of the 
current research on the subject, and 
there is much of it, is hampered by naive 
research methodology. For example, 
official police statistics, often because of 
presumed or actual legal necessity, iden- 
tify alcohol as a factor in a traffic acci- 
dent only where the person is obviously 
intoxicated. According to many research 
authorities on this intricate subject, 
alcohol-related accidents differ in several 
important ways from nonaleohol related 
ones. Accidents following drinking as 
examples are more likely to occur on 
weekends and at night, to be more 
severe, and in more instances to involve 
only a single vehicle. 

As the report on the bill states: 

Every witness who testified before the 
Committee (on Public Works) expressed deep 
and growing concern regarding the incidence 
of impairment by alcohol in relation to high- 
way accidents, 


Although it is impossible to state, on 
the basis of present information, just 
how many accidents are in fact the re- 
sult, or even in part the result, of the 
drivers’ or the pedestrians’ consumption 
of alcohol, the statistics do clearly indi- 
cate that alcohol is a factor present in 
some degree in about 50 percent of all 
highway accidents. This is a most seri- 
ous and perplexing problem, and its al- 
leviation and control will be extremely 
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difficult, but as the report states, “its 
magnitude precludes its evasion.” Ac- 
cordingly, my amendment is a move, even 
if in its infancy, toward meeting this 
serious problem headon. The reduction 
of highway accidents through State, 
local, and even Federal, if needed, efforts 
is a worthy goal. 
CRAMER AMENDMENT 


It is toward such a worthy end that I 
offered an amendment to H.R. 13290, as 
introduced, to provide that the Secretary 
of Commerce shall in consultation with 
other Government and private agencies 
make a comprehensive study of alcohol- 
ism and the consumption of alcohol and 
their effects upon and relation to high- 
way safety. Such a study shall inelude, 
but not be limited to, review and evalu- 
ation of State and local laws and en- 
forcement procedures concerning driving 
while under the influence of alcohol, and 
State and local programs for the treat- 
ment or rehabilitation of alcoholic and 
habitual drunkards. Under the provi- 
sions of my amendment, the Secretary 
shall report the results of his study to the 
Congress not later than July 1, 1967. 
The report shall include the Secretary’s 
recommendations concerning needed leg- 
islation, if any. 

The amendment was included as sec- 
tion 204 of H.R. 13290, as reported, with- 
out a single “nay” vote. I think every- 
one realizes the need for such a study 
and report. 

Mr. Speaker, while I do not particu- 
larly intend to be spelling out any spe- 
cific intent of my amendment in these 
brief remarks for the purpose of those 
who will have to conduct the study and 
make the report thereon, I do have some 
additional comments to make on the 
amendment. 

Inasmuch as the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has held 
several highly important conferences on 
alcohol and accidental injury, I would 
think it wise for the Secretary of Com- 
merce to consult with the Secretary of 
HEW during the course of this study and 
in the preparation of the report thereon. 
Many agencies under the supervision and 
direction of the Secretary of HEW have 
some jurisdiction over matters relating 
to alcoholism, including the Public 
Health Service, the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration, the Office of Edu- 
cation, the Cooperative Commission on 
the Study of Alcohol, the Food and Drug 
Administration, and others. In addition 
to that Department, there are other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies which 
should be consulted by the Secretary of 
Commerce on this subject. As everyone 
knows, there are many private agencies 
which should be consulted as well. 

Mr. Speaker, the enactment of H.R. 
13290, as reported, will go far toward al- 
leviating the conditions which plague our 
Nation’s highways. 


THE WARREN REVOLUTION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Corman] is recognized for 
40 minutes. 
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Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker. I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a summary of a series by John 
D. Weaver which recently appeared in 
Holiday. It concerns the Honorable Earl 
Warren, Chief Justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. These articles will form 
the basis of a book called The Warren 
Revolution” to be published next spring 
by Little, Brown & Co. of Boston. 

Earl Warren, a former Governor of 
California, has presided over the Court 
during 13 years of vast social change. 
Under his leadership and guidance, the 
U.S. Supreme Court has rendered far- 
reaching decisions which greatly en- 
hance the rights and freedom of all 
Americans. 

The story of Mr. Chief Justice Warren 
is of special interest now and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert into the 
Recorp for all to read, the article by Mr. 
Weaver: 

THE HONORABLE EARL WARREN 
(By John D. Weaver) 
I 


The most aggravating disputes of a diverse 
and contentious people are ultimately 
brought to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where nine men in black robes sit 
like tribal elders in a white marble temple 
dedicated to the ideal inscribed above the 
main entrance: Equal Justice Under Law. 

At the time Earl Warren packed his be- 
longings in Sacramento, turned in his key 
to the Governor’s Mansion and flew to Wash- 
ington to preside over the opening of the 1953 
term, American justice under law was some- 
thing less than equal for—among others— 
a Negro child, a penniless prisoner and a met- 
ropolitan voter. 

The Warren Court proceeded to throw open 
the doors of public schools to all children, 
to give impecunious defendants the right to 
counsel when brought to trial in a state court 
on a criminal charge, and to order the equali- 
zation of malapportioned legislative dis- 
tricts, which for years have kept a nation of 
city dwellers under the thumb of rural politi- 
cians. 

Like every Court that has met in a time 
of national growth and change, the Warren 
Court conducts its deliberations in what Mr, 
Justice Holmes described in 1913 as “the 
quiet of a storm center.” It is accused of 
coddling communists and criminals, destroy- 
ing the last vestiges of the constitutional 
rights reserved to the states, and meddling 
in matters that are none of its cotton-pick- 
ing business. 

The Court has made the Republic safe 
for Henry Miller, foreign films, contracep- 
tives and critics of public officials. It sent 
shivers down what pass for spines on Madi- 
son Avenue when it outlawed television com- 
mercials designed to deceive viewers with 
phony demonstrations purporting to prove 
a product's merits, and, in another opinion 
written by the Chief Justice, it rocked Capi- 
tol Hill inquisitors by defining the limita- 
tions imposed on the power of Congress to 
conduct investigations (“. . . the power to 
investigate, broad as it may be, is also sub- 
ject to limitations. It cannot be 
used to inquire into private affairs unrelat- 
ed to : valid legislative purpose“). 

A hurricane was loosed in 1962, when the 
Court prohibited the New York Board of Re- 
gents from prescribing an official prayer for 
children in public schools. The spectacle of 
schoolchildren in tax-supported classrooms 
reciting a prayer composed by bureaucrats 
might appear to be an intolerable intrusion 
by the state on the most intimate of family 
relationships, but oddly enough, the loudest 
denunciations of this particular decision 
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came from those who are most troubled by 
encroachments of government on their 
everyday affairs. 

The revolutionary sweep of the Warren 
Court's decisions has halted at the brink of 
placing major-league baseball under the 
Sherman Act. Antitrust laws cover a gain- 
fully employed quarterback and a heavy- 
weight contender, but not a professional 
shortstop who crosses the same state line 
to ply his trade in the same stadium. 

Not since the turbulent days of Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall (1801-1835), when dis- 
putes without precedent were settled by 
rulings that established the supremacy of 
the Constitution, has the world’s most pow- 
erful court made so many basic changes in 
the legal, social and political structure of 
the United States. 

Change has come so quickly that the 
highly combustible decisions of the McCar- 
thy era already seem as remote as Chautau- 
qua orations on the free coinage of silver, 
but fiag-waiving, hellfire-breathing evan- 
gelists of the radical right continue to 
deplore the Court’s application of the Bill of 
Rights to political heretics. They seem to 
feel that constitutional safeguards, like sal- 
vation, should be extended only to people of 
their sort. 

In their minds, the only question to be 
settled is whether the Chief Justice should 
be impeached or lynched (some of Califor- 
nia’s more advanced cases were driving 
around last winter with bumper stickers 
that urged: Fluoridate Earl Warren). 

Outwardly, Earl Warren appears the least 
likely man in Washington to be presiding 
over a revolutionary tribunal that has 
inflamed so many bigots, crackpots and law 
professors. He is a big, friendly man; a 
Mason and a Moose; a deeply religious, Bible- 
reading father of six children, who is 
“Grandpa” to some fifteen youngsters, The 
C.J.” to his wife of forty years, The Chief” 
to his law clerks, and “Governor” to Cali- 
fornia cronies who share his enthusiasm for 
sports, hunting and politics. 

Visiting him in his hushed chambers, 
where no sound from the outside world in- 
trudes, it is difficult to believe that prejudice, 
paranoia and pedantry should have brought 
so much fury to bear on this hearty septu- 
agenarian who comes lumbering out from his 
law books with the enveloping friendliness 
of Smokey the Bear. Always, in every public 
office he has held, he has shown callers the 
courtesy of coming forward at once to greet. 
them rather than waiting until they reach 
his desk. 

He has a remarkable faculty for putting a 
stranger immediately at ease. Young law- 
school graduates, during their first interview 
before assuming their duties as clerks, are 
astonished at how quickly their initial ner- 
vousness disappears. Within minutes they 
are chatting freely about hobbies, books, 
ambitions. Later, on Saturday afternoons, 
they usually lunch with the Chief, then take 
in a ball game, go for a brisk walk or, in bad 
weather, sit around the University Club 
listening to lively anecdotes about old politi- 
cal campaigns in California. 

“He'll work your tail off,” says a former 
law clerk, “but he works just as hard him- 
self, usually harder.” 

He sets his alarm clock for seven A.M. but 
awakens before it has a chance to ring. He 
works for an hour or two in bed, reading and 
making notes, After putting in ten minutes 
on setting-up and stretching exercises, he is 
ready for the light breakfast his wife fixes 
for him. In recent years he has begun to 
watch his weight (“more for curiosity than 
anything else”). He tries to walk at least 
two or three miles every day, either on his 
way to Court, which takes him down Con- 
necticut Avenue toward the White House, or 
on the way home at the end of his workday, 
generally around six-fifteen, when the traffic 
has begun to clear. 
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“He never leaves without taking home a 
stack of briefs, bench memos and petitions 
for writs of certiorari,” says another ex-clerk, 
“and he reads them, too. You can tell from 
the questions he asks next morning.” 

After years of stumping his native state 
shaking hands and talking over local prob- 
lems, Warren often feels lonely in what he 
calls “this marble mausoleum.” The quiet 
at times is overwhelming. When.a young 
California Congressman spoke to him about 
the excitement of Washington, the Chief 
Justice said, “Yes, it’s different over there 
where you are. You deal with people. We 
deal with records.” He welcomes any chance 
to escape, to be in a crowd again. He turns 
up regularly at large funerals, cornerstone- 
layings, graduation exercises and world peace 
forums, 

“He's always loved people,” says Mrs. Ethel 
Plank, the Chief Justice's sister, who re- 
members him as an active, smiling youngster 
in knee pants, trotting around the streets 
of Bakersfield, California, selling papers, de- 
livering ice, riding his pet mule. “He made 
friends with everyone. Mama used to say 
that if she missed him, she’d just look for a 
group of people, and he’d be in the middle 
of it.” 

A passionate commitment to law and order 
lies at the core of the Chief Justice’s being. 
His earliest memory is a scene of mock vio- 
lence, the hanging of a man in effigy. He 
was three years old at the time. Seventy 
years later, discussing the incident in a 
luncheon conversation, he was still visibly 
moved by something of the child's horror 
and repugnance. His large frame trembled, 
his face flushed a darker pink. The same 
thing happened a few minutes later, when 
the subject turned to coerced confessions, 
and mention was made of a case in which a 
Negro of limited intelligence had not only 
been threatened and beaten, but had even 
been placed in an electric chair before break- 
ing down. “What are we supposed to do in 
the face of a thing like that?” the Chief 
Justice said, his big hands clenching. 

„He's the fairest man I’ve ever met,” says 
a former law clerk, “and the most direct.” 

When a lawyer starts buttressing his 
client’s case with a formidable array of legal 
precedents, the Chief Justice may break in 
to ask, “Yes, but was it fair?” Once, when 
a Southern attorney general arguing a 
. Givil-rights case, referred to his state in terms 
of “the people,” Warren interrupted with 
the question, “Just what people are you 
referring to?” 

“He’s a Democrat and doesn’t know it,” 
President Truman said in 1948, but Warren 
is a Bull Moose Republican who came of age 
in a time of reform. when Hiram Johnson 
was reclaiming California from the railroads 
and the first Roosevelt was shaking his big 
stick at the trusts. 

The Chief Justice was born of immigrant 
parents, who had been brought to the United 
States in infancy. His father, Methias H. 
Warren (the name was originally “Varran’’), 
was a Norwegian transplanted to Iowa. His 
mother, Christine (she also liked to use the 
name “ 1”) Hernlund, was brought 
from her native Sweden to Chicago. Later 
she moved to Minneapolis, where she met 
and married Matt Warren. After the 
birth of their daughter, Ethel, they set out 
for California, seeking a warmer, drier cli- 
mate. They settled first in San Diego, then 
in Los Angeles where Earl Warren was born 
on March 19, 1891. 

Los Angeles was a corrupt, open-shop town 
dominated, like the rest of California, by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, which paid Matt 
Warren seventy dollars a month to repair its 
rolling stock. The birthplace of the Chief 
Justice was a small, rented house on Turner 
Street, near the old railroad station. Some 
years later, when the boy asked why he had 
no middle name, his father said, “Son, when 
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you were born, we were too poor to enjoy any 
luxury of that kind,” 

In June, 1893, Eugene Debs announced the 
formation in Chicago of the American Rail- 
way Union, the country's first industrial 
union. Matt Warren planked down his one- 
dollar initiation fee, and the following sum- 
mer, when the AR. U. came to its moment of 
truth with management, he was one of the 
more than 100,000 men who voluntarily quit 
work. While his savings were eroding, the 
strike was being broken in the courts. Debs 
went to jail. Matt was fired and blacklisted. 

The family was living in a rented bunga- 
low across from the Ann Street School, which 
Ethel attended. Sometimes she took her 
baby brother along with her, and it was here, 
in the school playground, that he watched a 
group of strikers run a straw figure up the 
flagpole. Even at this early age, he was 
demonstrating the spongelike capacity to ab- 
sorb facts that was later to leave such an 
indelible impression on members of his vari- 
ous staffs. 

“He was quite precocious,” says his sister. 
“Dad started to teach me the states and 
capitals and the rivers they were on. I 
couldn’t have cared less. But Earl started 
to pick them up, and by the time he was 
three, he was able to recite them all.” 

After a brief period of working for the 
Santa Fe in a desert town, living in en- 
forced separation from his family, Matt War- 
ren pulled up stakes and headed a hundred 
miles north to Bakersfield, where the South- 
ern Pacific was moving its railroad yards. 
The company’s need for skilled labor was so 
great that Matt was removed from its black- 
list and put to work as a car repairer. He 
settled down with his wife and two children 
in what was then Kern City, a railroad town 
on the eastern reaches of Bakersfield. 

Matt Warren was a grade-school drop-out 
who had drifted across the Middle West in 
his youth, working as a farmhand in the sum- 
mer, a mechanic in the winter. He was de- 
termined to see that his son got the formal 
education he had missed. From the start it 
was impressed on the boy that he had been 
sent to school to learn, not to play. 

He was also encouraged to work during 
his summer vacations, He put in one sum- 
men on an ice wagon. Next year, when he 
was eleven years old, he took over two 
paper routes, distributing the Los Angeles 
Herald in the morning, the Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian in the afternoon. For two summers 
he drove mule-drawn grocery wagons. 

“Son, never let yourself be caught broke,” 
his father used to say. 

Insolvency, in the boy's mind, came to be 
equated with death, His father told him how 
a tubercular brother had died in his arms 
one wretched winter in Chicago. With 
money for medicine and doctors, Matt was 
convinced, his brother’s life could have been 
saved. Years later, if any single disillusion- 
ing experience ever served to alienate Earl 
Warren from the reactionary fat cats in the 
Republican party, it was their successful fight 
to block the health-insurance program he 
proposed to the California legislature at the 
start of his third year as Governor. The 
episode illuminated the gulf between their 
world and his. 

Bakersfield, in the years of Earl Warren’s 
growing up, still had something of the lusty, 
brawling, lawless atmosphere of the frontier. 
On Saturday nights the streets crawled with 
cowhands and sheepherders, with working 
stiffs from the oil fields and the railroad 
yards. It was a time of drinking and fight- 
ing, gambling and whoring. When violence 
spilled over into the courts, Earl used to stop 
on his way home from school, park his bi- 
cycle outside the country courthouse and go 
in to enjoy the drama. 

“My determination to become a lawyer 
goes back so far that I can hardly remember 
ever having been without it,” he says. 
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He was not a brilliant student of the law. 
One classmate remembers his as “ebullient, 
youthful, immature.” But later, with the 
asumption of increasingly onerous respon- 
sibilities, he began to demonstrate his ex- 
traordinary capacity for growth. He learned 
law through enforcing it, administering it, 
interpreting it. A tough prosecutor, he 
evolved into a progressive governor and, at 
an age when most men are making plans for 
retirement, into a just judge. 

Aside from three years with a private law 
firm after his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of California (B.L., 1912; J.D., 1914), 
Warren has spent his entire working life in 
public service. As district attorney of Ala- 
meda County, attorney general of California 
and as Governor, he reared six handsome 
children on salaries that never seemed to 
stretch far enough. In the charming ginger- 
bread mansion assigned the Governor of 
California (it was Lincoln Steffan's boyhood 
home), Mrs. Warren continued to wash and 
iron her husband's shirts. 

“She still does,” says a former Warren 
law clerk. “I happen to know because my 
wife asked her.” 

Although the Chief Justice could well 
afford to send his shirts out if his wife cared 
to have them professionally mangled, he has 
amassed no large private fortune. He lives 
pleasantly at the Sheraton-Park Hotel on an 
annual salary of $40,000 plus the $12,500 a 
year he receives under California’s contribu- 
tory retirement system, His pay would be 
larger by $4,100 a year if he had stuck with 
his old job. In 1965 he might have been 
given a $3,000 increase if some of the de- 
cision of the Warren Court had been more 
palatable to certain members of the House 
of Representatives. In the opinion of SIDNEY 
R. Yates, a Chicago Democrat, the Congres- 
sional critics of the Court did not really want 
an independent judiciary. They wanted tame 
judges who would “avoid controversy in an 
explosive time when controversy is a part of 
our way of life.” 

The Warren Court was convened at a time 
when Negroes were voting in jungle villages 
of Africa but not in county seats of Ala- 
bama. No Congress had passed a civil-rights 
bill since Reconstruction days, and no Presi- 
dent had declared that racial segregation was 
morally wrong and indefensible. The Su- 
preme Court, however, had begun to occupy 
this moral vacuum. It had opened the Demo- 
cratic white primaries of the South to 
Negroes in 1941, and seven years later had 
forbidden state courts to enforce restrictive 
covenants that kept Negroes from buying 
homes in white neighborhoods, 

“The law, in its majestic equality,” as 
Anatole France said, “forbids the rich as well 
as the poor to sleep under bridges, to beg 
in the streets, and to steal bread.” 

In the United States, for a hundred years, 
the law had permitted the Negro as well as 
the Caucasian to live among his own people. 
He was free to send his children to his own 
schools, to eat at his own restaurants. In 
the South the races were separated by pot- 
bellied deputy sheriffs enforcing local ordi- 
nances, In the North poverty segregated 
Negroes in rat-infested slums from which 
there was little hope of escape. Not since 
Lincoln had given the Negro his freedom had 
any President, any Congress or any Court 
seen fit to give him the right to live a life 
of dignity. 

The Fourteenth Amendment, passed by 
Congress in 1866 and ratified by the requisite 
number of states two years later, was designed 
to protect newly liberated Negroes from 
arbitrary state action. No state was to “de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.“ Today, a hundred years 
later, judges, law professors and practicing 
attorneys are still arguing over those two 
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phrases, due process” and “equal protec- 
tion.” 

On June 7, 1892, after the Fourteenth 
Amendment had been on the books for more 
than twenty years, a Louisiana law requiring 
railroads “to provide equal but separate ac- 
commodations for the white and colored 
races” was challenged by Homer Adolph 
Plessy, who purchased a ticket in New Or- 
leans and boarded a train bound for the 
town of Covington. As he later described 
himself, Plessy had “seven-eighths Caucasian 
and one-eighth African blood.” That one- 
eighth was sufficient for the conductor to 
order him to the Jim Crow car. He refused. 
He was arrested and brought to trial before 
Judge John H. Ferguson, who ruled against 
him. 


When Plessy v. Ferguson reached the Su- 
preme Court, Justice Henry Billings Brown 
spoke for a majority that found no violation 
of the equal-protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. “We consider the un- 
derlying fallacy of the plaintiff’s argument 
to consist in the assumption that the en- 
forced separation of the two races stamps the 
colored race with the badge of inferiority. 
If this be so, it is not by reason of anything 
found in the act, but solely because the 
colored race chooses to put that construction 
upon it.” 

“Our Constitution is color blind,” Justice 
John Marshall Harlan declared in his elo- 
quent dissent. 

Segregation of the races, sustained by the 
Court in 1883 (Civil Rights Cases) and re- 
stated in Plessy (1896), survived the turn of 
the century, the First World War and the 
early years of the New Deal. Facilities for 
Negroes, in most instances, were considerably 
more “separate” than “equal.” Starting in 
1938 (Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada), the 
Court began to open the doors of state uni- 
versities to Negroes. It was clearly impos- 
sible for segregated states to create and main- 
tain separate professional schools for Negroes 
that would be the equal of existing white in- 
stitutions. 

“You can’t build a cyclotron for one stu- 
dent,” the president of the University of 
Oklahoma was quoted as saying in 1948, after 
the Supreme Court (Sipuel v. Oklahoma) 
had voted unanimously against the State’s 
attempt to keep a Negro out of its law school. 

On May 17, 1954, speaking for a unanimous 
Court in Brown v. Board of Education, Chief 
Justice Warren echoed the sentiments of 
Justice Harlan (Holmes had called the old 
Kentucky slaveowner “the last of the tobac- 
co-spitting justices”). In language that will 
give future children little trouble when they 
read it in their textbooks, the landmark de- 
cision declared that “separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal.” It was an 
idea whose time had come. 

“Today,” the Chief Justice wrote, “edu- 
cation is perhaps the most important func- 
tion of state and local governments. Com- 
pulsory school attendance laws and the great 
expenditures for education both demonstrate 
our recognition of the importance of educa- 
tion to our democratie society. It is required 
in the performance of our most basic public 
responsibilities, even service in the armed 
forces. It is the very foundation of good 
citizenship.” 

Even if separate public schools could be 
made equal in every respect, there was still a 
question as to whether the mere act of segre- 
gating Negro children deprived them of equal 
educational opportunities. “To separate 
them from others of similar age and qualifi- 
cations solely because of their race generates 
a feeling of inferiority as to their status in 
the community that may affect their hearts 
and minds in a way unlikely ever to be un- 
done,” the Chief Justice wrote. 

In the view of some experts, including 
Prof. Robert G. McCloskey of Harvard, the 
decision was not very well thought out. It 
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leaned too heavily on modern psychological 
and sociological literature, and the “selection 
of citations was, to say the least, uninspired.” 
On the other hand, Alfred H. Kelly, an au- 
thority on constitutional history, found the 
decision “remarkable both for its simplicity 
and for the extraordinary fashion in which 
it avoided all legal and historical complexi- 
ties.” 

“He wasn't writing for scholars,” says a 
source close to the Chief Justice, “but the 
way he handled the case is really more im- 
portant than the wording of his opinion. 
The decision was delivered with the weight 
of the entire Court behind it. A fine example 
of judicial statesmanship.” 


Ir 


Although appointees to the Supreme Court 
take an oath to “do equal right to the poor 
and to the rich,” American justice has always 
been made available in the large economy 
size for the rich and in small, bitter portions 
for the poor. In one of its most popular 
decisions, the Warren Court has given the 
poor a fairer shake. They are now entitled 
to the services of a lawyer in court, thanks 
to a stubborn middle-aged drifter named 
Clarence Earl Gideon, who took pencil in 
hand at the start of 1962 and wrote a letter 
to the Supreme Court from a Florida prison. 

Unable to afford a lawyer when he was 
brought to trial, in the summer of 1961, 
Gideon had asked the judge to appoint coun- 
sel to handle his defense on a charge of 
breaking and entering the Bay Harbor Pool- 
room with larcenous intent. The judge had 
refused the request. Under Florida law, he 
explained, he could appoint counsel only in 
cases involving a capital offense. 

“Imagine a state in this day and age not 
giving a fellow a lawyer,” Warren had com- 
mented to a friend one afternoon long before 
Gideon got into trouble. 

Nothing could be more repugnant to War- 
ren’s marrow-deep sense of fairness than the 
spectacle of a penniless prisoner standing 
defenseless and alone before the dreadful 
majesty and power of the state in a court 
of law, but the Supreme Court had held in 
Betts v Brady (1942) that appointment of 
counsel is not a fundamental right, essen- 
tial to a fair trial. Justice Hugo L. Black 
had dissented. Twenty-one years later, in 
Gideon v Wainwright, the Warren Court was 
unanimous in over-ruling Betts, and Justice 
Black had the satisfaction of seeing his dis- 
sent converted into the law of the land. 

The United States was the most lawless 
civilized mation on earth, Warren said in 
1925, when he was appointed district attor- 
ney of Alameda County. He later explained 
to a group of Oakland businessmen: “The 
only way the racketeers can get control in 
any community is by alliance with politics, 
and control of your public officials, your 
courts, your sheriff, your police chief, your 
district attorney and other law-enforcement 
agencies.” 

Warren ran a tight, honest ship, free of 
political favoritism. He broke up a bail- 
bond ring that had always enjoyed cordial 
relations with city hall. He packed the prin- 
cipals of a paving-contract scandal off to 
prison, although one of them happened to 
be a city commissioner of considerable wealth 
and influence. The same impartial justice 
was handed out to rumrunners, gamblers and 
petty crooks. 

„He's always operated on the theory that 
nobody can criticize a man for doing his job,” 
says Robert W. Kenny, a liberal Los Angeles 
lawyer who had the historic misfortune to 
run against Warren for governor in 1946. 
“He was a strict prosecutor. Now he’s Chief 
Justice, and he’s no longer dealing with gam- 
bling and prostitution ordinances, but with 
the Bill of Rights, and he’s enforcing it.” 

The Warren Court has stirred up the 
bleachers by freshening the chalk on the 
foul lines of criminal procedures. At issue 
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is the inspired ambiguity of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which declares that all citizens 
of the United States are also citizens of the 
states in which they reside. As such, they 
are entitled to “equal protection of the laws“ 
and they cannot be deprived of “life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law.“ 

The first ten amendments, popularly 
known as the Bill of Rights, were designed 
to protect the individual from the Federal 
Government, not from the states. For years 
the Supreme Court has been sharply divided 
on the question of whether the Fourteenth 
Amendment’s “Due Process Clause” is a sort 
of. constitutional shorthand that “incorpo- 
rates” the Bill of Rights and applies them 
to the states. 

Page i says Justice Black, without reserva- 
tion. 

The late Felix Frankfurter disagreed, al- 
though he did believe that the clause had - 
made certain basic rights applicable to the 
states. These were the rights that constitute 
a form of natural law, the heritage of any 
freeborn child. In the words of Justice 
Cardozo, they were “the very essence of a 
scheme of ordered liberty.“ The Frank- 
furter view has traditionally prevailed in the 
Court, at times by the margin of a single 
vote. 

As a result, criminal justice has operated 
under a double standard. Evidence ob- 
tained by methods that violate constitutional 
rights, for example, has been excluded from 
Federal courts since 1914, but at the time 
Warren became Chief Justice it was still ad- 
missible in the courts of more than half 
the states, including California. This 
anomaly has had the effect of making the 
state a partner in the crimes of its law en- 
forcement officers, and has even encouraged 
them to break the law in order to build a 
case against a suspected felon. 

In criminal cases involving alleged yiola- 
tions of due process, Justice Frankfurter 
used to test the questionable conduct of 
the arresting officer, the prosecutor or the 
Judge by Cardozo’s standards. Due process 
was held to have been violated if the state 
had failed to respect those rights that are 
“so rooted in the traditions and conscience 
of our people as to be ranked as fun- 
damental” or are “implicit in the concept 
of ordered liberty.” 

In his first term as Chief Justice, Warren 
was called on to cast the tie-breaking vote 
in a difficult case that rested on the right of 
one Patrick Irvine to be secure, under the 
Fourth Amendment, against “unreasonable 
searches and seizures.” Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, police officers had stolen into Ir- 
vine’s house like burglars, planted a micro- 
phone in his bedroom and recorded his con- 
versations with his wife and with customers 
who liked to do business by phone. He had 
been arrested for bookmaking, tried, and 
found guilty. His only chance of beating 
the rap depended on whether a majority of 
the newly constituted Warren Court could 
be convinced that his case was controlled by 
Rochin v. California (1952) rather than in 
Wolf v. Colorado (1949). In both cases po- 
lice officers had conducted a questionable 
search and seizure to gather evidence that 
had been used in a state court in order to 
obtain a conviction. 

In Wolf, the office of a surgeon suspected 
of performing abortions had been entered 
with a warrant and a notebook carried off. 
In Rochin, three Los Angeles County deputy 
sheriffs had forced open the door of a room 
occupied by a man suspected of selling nar- 
cotics. When the suspect, Antonio Rochin, 
seized two capsules on his night stand and 
gulped them, the officers handcuffed him, 
took him to a hospital and directed a doc- 
tor to force an emetic into his stomach. 
The two capsules were vomited up and found 
to contain morphine. Chiefly on the basis 
of this evidence, Rochin was convicted and 
sentenced to a sixty-day prison term. 
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Justice Frankfurter spoke for the Court in 
both Wolf and Rochin. In Wolf he declared 
that the Fourteenth Amendment's guarantee 
of “due process of law” prohibited the states 
from infringing on the individual’s right to 
“privacy against arbitrary intrusion by the 
police.” The Wolf ruling, as might be ex- 
pected from Frankfurter, left it up to the 
states to decide whether they would follow 
the example of the Federal Government and 
exclude from their courts any incriminating 
evidence the police might pick up in the 
course of an “arbitrary intrusion.” 

In Rochin, where a man had been convicted 
on evidence coerced not from his mind but 
from his stomach, Frankfurter found that, 
under the Cardozo standards, the behavior 
of the arresting officers did more than of- 
fend some fastidious squeamishness or pri- 
vate sentimentalism about combatting crime 
too energetically, This is conduct that 
shocks the conscience.” The conviction was 
reversed on the ground that it had been ob- 
tained “by methods that offend the Due 
Process Clause.” As professors of constitu- 
tional law jokingly explained to their stu- 
dents. “If it makes you sick, it is not due 
process.“ 

Patrick Irvine, Long Beach's friendly neigh- 
borhood bookmaker, rested his hope of free- 
dom on the possibility that at least five 
Supreme Court consciences might be suffi- 
ciently shocked by the intrusion of a micro- 
phone into the privacy of his bedroom to 
declare his conviction an offense against due 
process of law. 

The case was decided, as are all such mat- 
ters, in the confessional privacy of the Court’s 
weekly conference. No outsider is admitted 
to these conferences, and if anyone knocks 
at the door, the most recently appointed 
associate justice hops up and answers it. 
What transpires in these deliberations is kept 
secret in a city noted for its loose tongues. 
Gossips delight in spreading rumors of bitter 
quarrels, which the Chief Justice denies. 

“I could count on the fingers of my hands— 
possibly one hand—all the times that there 
has been even a flare of temperament in the 
conference room, and those have always sub- 
sided in a matter of minutes,” he says. 

The Chief Justice begins the discussion of 
each case. His brethren (members of the 
Court traditionally refer to one another as 
“my brother“) speak in turn, according to 
seniority. The junior justice has the last 
word, but to ward off any possibility of his 
being influenced by the votes of his senior 
brothers, he casts the first ballot. The voting 
continues in this pattern of ascending senior- 
ity. The Chief Justice votes last. 

When Irvine was decided—after what must 
have been a warm and spirited discussion— 
it was Warren who cast the deciding vote. 
His conscience was deeply troubled by the 
conduct of the Long Beach police officers 
("That case really bothered him,” says one 
of his intimates), but he voted to affirm the 
conviction, apparently in the forlorn hope 
that the Court’s strongly worded displeasure 
at these obnoxious practices might prompt 
California and other offending states to tidy 
up their criminal procedures. 

“A Judgment so rank will not stand for 
long,” the St. Louis Post-Dispatch then pre- 

dicted. 


It stood for a little more than seven years, 
Its downfall was brought about by the arrest 
in, Cleveland, Ohio, of Miss Dollree Mapp. 
Acting on information that Miss Mapp had 
stashed away some “policy paraphernalia,“ 
the police called on her, pried open the out- 
side screen door, then broke into the front 
hall, where they were confronted by the 
indignant suspect, who asked to see their 
search warrant, A paper of dubious authen- 
ticity was brandished. Miss Mapp grabbed 
it and stuffed it in her bosom. The officers 
retrieved it and, in the course of the struggle, 
handcuffed Miss Mapp and forced her to ac- 
company them upstairs. 
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A thorough search was made of her bed- 
room, then of the first floor and the base- 
ment. In the course of this “arbitrary in- 
trusion” the officers found some scatological 
pictures and pamphlets that Miss Mapp in- 
sisted had been left by a former boarder. At 
her trial the police failed to prove that a 
search warrant had ever been issued. Miss 
Mapp was convicted under an Ohio statute 
for the knowing possession of obscene litera- 
ture and given a prison stretch of from one 
to seven years, 

The Supreme Court reversed her convic- 
tion, In Wo, a majority of the justices had 
proclaimed the right of a free people to be 
secure in their homes against the unlawful 
entry of law-enforcement officers, but the 
remedy for such misconduct had been left to 
the states. In Mapp, the right and the 
remedy became inseparable. The redoubt- 
able Dolly Mapp has now taken her place in 
the history of constitutional law. Because 
of Mapp v Ohio (367 U.S. 643), as every 
schoolboy will someday learn, illegally ob- 
tained evidence can no longer be admitted in 
any court in the United States, Federal or 
state. 

“We are forced to fight by Marquis of 
Queensberry rules while the criminals are 
permitted to gouge and bite,” Michael J. 
Murphy, a former New York City police com- 
missioner, complained last fall when he took 
part in a conference of the third United 
States judicial circuit. In the presence of 
Chief Justice Warren and Associate Justice 
William J. Brennan, Jr., the crusty ex-cop ex- 
plained that in New York “it has been our 
experience that, if suspects are told of their 
rights, they will not confess.” 

Murphy had already been answered by 
former Associate Justice Arthur Goldberg, 
who had declared for the Court more than 
a year before the conference that no sys- 
tem of criminal justice can, or should, sur- 
vive if it comes to depend for its continued 
effectiveness on the citizens’ abdication 
through unawareness of their constitutional 
rights,” 

As the Founding Fathers emphatically in- 
tended, the Constitution sometimes gets in a 
cop’s way. 

In Mallory v United States (1957), involv- 
ing a nineteen-year-old Negro who had been 
arrested in the District of Columbia on a 
charge of rape and questioned for hours be- 
fore his arraignment, the Court spelled out 
the ground rules for a Federal prosecution, 
The police may not arrest upon mere suspi- 
cion but only on ‘probable cause.“ The next 
step in the proceeding is to arraign the ar- 
rested person before a judicial officer as 
quickly as possible so that he may be advised 
of his rights and so that the issue of prob- 
able cause may be promptly determined.” 
The reason for this procedure, the Court ex- 
plained, is plain, The awful instruments of 
the criminal law cannot be entrusted to a 
single functionary.” 

The Court in 1963 (Wong Sun v United 
States) extended Mapp to cover unconstitu- 
tional arrests as well as searches. It also 
excluded any incriminating evidence the 
police might pick up, observe or hear in the 
course of an illegal arrest. 

Law-enforcement circles were grudgingly 
making their peace with the provisions of the 
Bill of Rights when they were suddenly 
rocked by the Court’s 1964 ruling in Escobedo 
v Illinois. A young laborer named Danny 
Escobedo had been picked up by Chicago 
police for questioning about the murder of 
his brother-in-law. He was not told of his 
right to remain silent, nor was he permitted 
to consult with his lawyer, who was on the 
other side of the door, trying to reach his 
client. The artfully framed questions of an 
assistant state’s attorney trapped Escobedo 
into making statements that were later used 
in court to convict him. He appealed. 

At the weekly conference that decided the 
case, the Chief Justice broke another four- 
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to-four tie. He voted in favor of Escobedo, 
then assigned the writing of the Court’s 
opinion to Justice Goldberg, who declared 
that a suspect was entitled to have a lawyer 
at his side once a police investigation had 
become an accusation, “which its focus is 
on the accused and its purpose is to elicit 
& confession.” The right to counsel, in 
other words, would be a hollow privilege if 
it were limited to the appearance in court 
of a lawyer called in to assist a defendant 
whose conviction had already been secured 
in the basement of police headquarters by 
what is politely referred to as “intensive 
questioning.” 

“The police are having to think and work 
now—using something besides their boots 
and billies,” says Percy Foreman, the famous 
‘Texas trial lawyer. 

In such cases as Mapp and Escobedo, War- 
ren's position on police practices is quite 
consistent with his part performance as a 
prosecutor. Then as now, he insisted that 
law enforcement be carried on by well- 
trained professionals, who had been given 
an opportunity to learn something about 
the law and criminology. Surrounded by 
able, resourceful investigators, Warren fought 
hard, but in the words of Oscar Jahnsen, his 
chief investigator, He never let us sneak up 
on a fellow’s blind side.“ 

In 1932, twenty years before Long Beach 
police officers bugged Patrick Irvine's bed- 
room, Warren was asked to comment on a 
trial in which evidence obtained by a con- 
cealed Dictograph had been used in court. 
Asked what he would have done as prosecu- 
tor if he had come into posession of conver- 
satlons recorded by hidden devices of this 
sort, he had replied: “I would have burned 
every scrap of the evidence and shot every- 
one who knew of its existence.” 

In some cases, Warren's deputy district at- 
torneys recall, they used skeleton keys to 
enter a room and plant a Dictograph in order 
to obtain leads in an investigation, but once 
a suspect appeared in court as a 33 
this material was not used against him 
In preparing his cases, Warren was meticu- 
lous in respecting the rights of the accused, 
even when the trial was to be held in a 
state court where he could have cut a few 
constitutional corners. Out of the thou- 
sands of cases he handled during the thir- 
teen years he prosecuted Alameda County 
lawbreakers, not once did a higher court 
ever reverse one of his convictions or have 
occasion to condemn his methods. 

“We don't break the law to enforce the 
law,” District Attorney Warren used to tell 
his deputies a generation before Chief Jus- 
tice Warren voted to exclude illegally ob- 
tained evidence from state courts, 

As district attorney in the state’s third 
largest county, he worked routinely with 
violence, but close associates say he has 
never quite got over his horror of it. “It 
offends his sense of order, his love of the 
law,” says a former member of his staff. 
Warren's earliest memory, still vivid, is one 
of mock violence, the hanging of a man in 
effigy. Thirty-odd years later, on a Sunday 
morning in the spring of 1938, he was sud- 
denly forced to relive this childhood trauma, 

“We've gone to a Masonic breakfast meet- 
ing at the Claremont Hotel in Berkeley,“ 
Oscar Jahnsen recalls. “I saw him get up 
and leave the room, then I was called out. 
He said, ‘Oscar, someone has murdered my 
father.“ 

In East Bakersfield, where Earl Warren 
grew up, retired railroad men taking their 
ease in Sumner Street bars remember the 
Chief Justice’s father as a hard worker who 
stood for no nonsense in his shop, Matt 
Warren worked his way up on the Southern 
Pacific from a mechanic to master car build- 
er. He never drank or smoked, and lived 
frugally, his savings invested in a buillding- 
and-loan company, a bank, and in dozens of 
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modest rental properties in working-class 
neighborhoods. 

At the time of his death, five years after 
he retired from the railroad, he was living 
alone in a small frame house on Niles Street. 
His wife, in poor health, was staying with her 
daughter, Ethel, in Oakland, where she was 
recuperating from an operation for cataracts. 
Sometime between 8 p.m. Saturday, May 
14th, when a tenant came to pay his fifteen- 
dollar rent, and 9:30 a.m. on the following 
day, when a handyman discovered the body 
of his seventy-three-year-old employer, Matt 
Warren was killed by a blow on the left tem- 
ple as he sat in a large chair facing the open 
oven of the gas stove in his kitchen. 

At the foot of the back steps, just fifteen 
feet from the victim's chair, were several 
lengths of two-inch pipe about two feet long. 
A groove in the grass indicated a missing 
piece of pipe, which was found in the yard 
next door. It was spattered with blood and 
bits of hair. The killer apparently dragged 
his victim from the chair, where he had been 
mortally wounded, to the bed where the con- 
torted body was found, the face covered by a 
blanket. A bruise on the left arm suggested 
an attempt to ward off the blow. 

“Reports that he was wealthy have been 
greatly exaggerated,” Warren said when 
newspaper stories began to refer to his father 
as a “millionaire” and a “capitalist” living 
the austere life of a recluse. “Since he was 
seven years old, my father worked hard, 
much of his life with his hands. He took no 
pleasure for himself. He tried to give that 
to his children and their children.” 

The old man had been haunted by a fear 
of poverty, underscored by the memory of an 
older, penniless brother who had died in his 
arms of tuberculosis, unable to afford a hos- 
pital bed. Poverty, to Matt Warren, was a 
disease with a high mortality rate. To im- 
munize his family, he worked and scrimped 
all of his life, indulging only one luxury—his 
children. He left an estate officially valued 
at $177,653, but when his body was found, 
both his wallets were missing (one contained 
business papers, the other cash) and he had 
two cents in his pockets. - 

Earl Warren was the only Republican to 
win a major office in the November, 1938, 
elections which installed Culbert Olson in the 
Governnor’s Mansion and Bob Kenny in the 
State Senate. Without Kenny's backing, 
Warren probably would not have been elected 
attorney general. Four years later, when the 
tides changed, Warren became governor, 
Kenny attorney general. They worked well 
together, and despite their political rivalry, 
their personal relationship remained cordial. 
In 1946 Kenny became a reluctant Democra- 
tic candidate for governor. Warren beat him 
handily in the primary election of his own 
party. 

They make a strange pair, even by the ex- 
otic standards of California politics. Kenny 
is a wordly wit who enjoys sophisticated com- 
pany. Warren leans more toward Bob Hope 
than toward Mort Sahl, and could find pleas- 
ure in What’s My Line? even before his old- 
est daughter married John Daly, the pro- 
gram's moderator. 

“Watch out, Bob, you might be hitting into 
a double play,” Warren used to warn Kenny, 
but the colorful Democrat has always played 
a bold, dashing game. Warren has never 
been flashy. He is a workhorse, a clutch 
hitter, a money player. In 1942, his last 
year as attorney general, when he did swing 
at a bad pitch, he hit into the same double 
play that had caught up virtually every po- 
litical and civic leader in California, not to 
mention the President of the United States, 
the Congress and the Supreme Court. 

“I have come to the conclusion that the 
Japanese situation, as it existe in this state 
today, may well be the Achilles’ heel of the 
entire civilian defense effort,” he said a few 
weeks after Pearl Harbor's day of infamy, 
and then, in a rare gaffe, he told a con- 
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ference of sheriffs and district attorneys on 
February 2, 1942: “It seems to me that it is 
quite significant that in this great state of 
ours we have had no fifth-column activities 
and no sabotage reported. It looks very 
much to me as though it is a studied effort 
not to have any until the zero hour arrives.” 

Ten days after Attorney General Warren 
cited the sinister innocence of California’s 
Japanese-Americans as evidence of their 
perfidy, Walter Lippmann came out in favor 
of their mass evacuation from the West Coast. 
Four days later, Westbrook Pegler concurred, 
and the deed was done by President Roose- 
velt in an executive order and by Congress in 
a law that FDR signed and the Supreme 
Court later upheld. 

“It was the first event in which danger to 
the nation’s welfare was determined by group 
characteristics rather than by individual 
guilt,” Morton Grodzins writes in Americans 
Betrayed: Politics and the Japanese Evacua- 
tion. “It was the first program in which race 
alone determined whether an American 
would remain free or become incarcerated.” 

One American citizen, a man named 
Korematsu, refused to leave California. He 
was arrested, tried and convicted. His con- 
viction was upheld in 1944 by a six-to-three 
vote of the Supreme Court. The opinion 
supporting this mass assault on the civil 
rights of some 110,000 men, women and 
children—70,000 of whom were citizens of 
the United States—was written by one of 
the greatest Libertarians in the Court’s his- 
tory, Mr. Justice Black. 

The Japanese-Americans were rousted and 
swindled, shamed and robbed, but when they 
returned to California, they were given the 
full protection of the law. Prompt action by 
Governor Warren helped to stave off the mob 
violence predicted by the state’s jingoists. 
With an innate dignity that served as the 
ultimate reproach to their persecutors, the 
older evacuees went back to work while the 
younger generation went to school. 

In 1950 only one out of twenty-two Japa- 
nese-American men was working in a pro- 
fessional field in California. Fifteen years 
later it was one out of six. Among them was 
Superior Court Judge John F. Aiso, who had 
entered the United States Army in 1941 as 
a private and had left it six years later as 
a lieutenant colonel. He had first been ap- 
pointed to the bench by Governor Warren. 

Warren had waited so long to take over 
the attorney general's office that he wanted 
to stick around for a while and enjoy it, but 
Governor Olson kept egging him into a fight, 
forcing him to make the race for governor. 

At the time he won temporary title to the 
twenty-room Executive Mansion at 1526 H 
Street in Sacramento, the seventy-year-old 
gingerbread house was shabby and sagging, 
the cupola tilting, the paint peeling, the 
front porch chewed up by termites. With 
characteristic cautiousness, Warren inspected 
the premises and refused to let his family set 
foot in the firetrap until something was done 
about providing fire escapes. 

Once the family moved in, the place was 
so full of Warrens that there wasn't even 
a guest room. The Governor and his wife 
took over the room formerly reserved for 
guests after “Honey Bear” (her father 
thought little Nina resembled a koala bear) 
laid claim to what had been the governor's 
bedchamber. She wanted it because it had 
a shower, and she usually got what she 
wanted, including a pinto horse named 
Peanuts, jointly owned with her younger 
brother, Bobby. 

It was the children’s father who bought 
Peanuts. Their mother thought Honey Bear 
and Bobby were too small to ride, but she 
didn’t dissent, Later, when the two young- 
sters began to work out on jumpers, she 
couldn't bear to watch them take the hurdles. 
But again she entered no demurrer. She 
went along with the head of the house, who 
is fond of saying. “Being alive at all is a 
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perpetual gamble. Too much fear is defeat 
in advance.” 

“He is a man without fear,” says Oscar 
Jahnsen, recalling the turbulent days of a 
waterfront murder trial, when the “Chief” 
used to stride unarmed past angry maritime 
union pickets, refusing to be accompanied 
by a bodyguard. 

In those days the pickets came from the 
far left; now they come from the far right. 
Neither Marxism nor madness has managed 
to ruffle him. No more typical portrait of 
the Chief Justice has ever been published 
than the news photograph of him in the act 
of courteously accepting a leaflet from a 
determined female picket who is clutching 
a placard that reads: Impeach Earl Warren. 


m 


The Supreme Court is unique among the 
power centers of Washington. It is quiet, 
In the Capitol, the White House and the 
paneled throne rooms of the major Federal 
agencies, the daily crises of government are 
dealt with in an untidy environment hostile 
to reading and reflection. Phones ring con- 
stantly. Pressures pile up. Each day is 
another frantic race against the clock and 
the first coronary. Only in the Supreme 
Court Building is there time for thought in 
an atmosphere conducive to contemplation. 

I've found the quiet of my chambers and 
of the library a very soothing thing after the 
hectic years I've put in as an executive,” Earl 
Warren said at the end of his first term as 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

He had been called upon to preside over 
a divided, drifting Court that had fallen 
behind in its work. Not since 1850 had so 
few cases been decided as in 1950. Since 
Warren took the oath of office in October, 
1953, the Court has been accused of many 
things, including usurpation of the law- 
making function of Congress, elimination of 
the constitutional rights reserved to the 
states, and holding hands under the table 
with communists, criminals, smut peddlers 
and atheists. But no one has charged the 
Warren Court with indolence. 

On June 17, 1957, it staged what is now re- 
ferred to in Impeach Earl Warren circles as 
“Red Monday.” On this momentous decision 
day, to quote a pamphlet circulated by an 
outfit in New Orleans, the Chief Justice tried 
“to stop congressional investigations” (Wat- 
kins v. United States) and voted “in favor 
of advocating treason” (Yates v. United 
States). In a third case decided the same 
day, Sweezy v. New Hampshire, Warren is ac- 
cused in Nine Men Against America of clamp- 
ing down “on the rights of the states to pro- 
tect their students against subversive teach- 
ers.” 

Speaking for five members of the Court in 
Watkins, Warren started with the basic prem- 
ise, “The power of the Congress to conduct 
investigations is inherent in the legislative 
process. That power is broad.” But, even 
so, there are certain constitutional margins, 
as the Court reminded its Capitol Hill neigh- 
bor. “No inquiry is an end in itself; it must 
be related to and in furtherance of a legiti- 
mate task of the Congress. Investigations 
conducted solely for the personal aggrandize- 
ment of the investigators or to “punish” 
those investigated are indefensible.” 

In Yates, the the case in which Warren is 
charged with favoring the advocacy of trea- 
son, he concurred in the majority opinion 
written by Justice Harlan. The decision 
spells out the difference between what a per- 
son says and what he does. The ruling 
harked back to the early summer of 1940, 
when communists were suspected of inspir- 
ing strikes in American defense plants at a 
time when the Nazis were over-running West- 
ern Europe. Congress panicked and passed 
the Smith Act, which, among other features 
of dubious constitutionality, declared it un- 
lawful to teach or advocate the forceful over- 
throw of the government. It was this act that 
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the Vinson Court had upheld in its Dennis 
ruling in 1951. The Warren Court, in Yates, 
merely specified that when alleged commu- 
nists were tried under the Smith Act, the jury 
must be advised that “advocacy of abstract 
doctrine“ — as opposed to “advocacy directed 
at promoting unlawful activity“! could not 
be accepted as ground for conviction. 

In Sweezy, the Court considered a case 
growing out of New Hampshire's efforts to 
thwart the communist conspiracy. The leg- 
islature had passed a resolution directing 
the attorney general to look into violations 
of the state's 1951 Subversive Activities Act. 
The Court declared that the attorney gen- 
eral could not use the resolution as a fish- 
ing license. Instead, he must limit himself 
to information actually sought by the legis- 
lature, and in the course of his investiga- 
tions he must observe the constitutional 
amenities of Due Process. In this particu- 
lar instance, the attorney general had delved 
minutely into Professor Sweezy’s past con- 
duct, “thereby making his private life a mat- 
ter of public record.” 


Two years (and two new Associate Jus- 
tices) later the Court backed away from the 
bold, brave stand it had taken on “Red Mon- 
day.” The application of the Watkins and 
Sweezy decisions was sharply limited to the 
facts in each case. By five-to-four votes in 
two rulings (Barenblatt v United States and 
Uphaus v Wyman), the Court made it quite 
clear that a suspected subversive could be 
required to answer relevant questions and 
produce pertinent records when a legislative 
purpose had been established and had been 
explained to the witness. 

Once Senator McCarthy had popularized 
the sport, the search for subversives found 
such favor with politicians and the public 
that by 1956 forty-two states and two terri- 
tories had passed some sort of legislation en- 
couraging local dowsers to get out their di- 
vining rods and hunt for the wellsprings of 
sedition. The Warren Court, on May 14, 
1956, handed down a spoilsport ruling writ- 
ten by the Chief Justice. 

In Pennsylvania v Nelson, the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania was up- 
held. “Sedition against the United States is 
not a local offense,” the lower court had 
ruled, “It is a crime against the Nation.” 
State laws were declared to have been pre- 
empted by the Smith Act, a Federal statute. 
Thus, a suspected seditionist could not be 
tried and punished by a state court for com- 
mitting a Federal crime, but as Uphaus 


pointed out, the states were still free to in-. 


vestigate and punish seditious activity di- 
rected against themselves. 

As early as 1949, when McCarthy was still 
an obscure junior senator from Wisconsin, 
pollsters that nine out of ten Amer- 
icans favored legislation compelling commu- 
nists to register with the Federal Govern- 
ment. The following year, with an election 
coming up, Congress passed such a law as 
part of the Internal Security Act. President 
Truman vetoed it. The veto was promptly 
overriden by whopping majorities that in- 
cluded the votes of Rep. John F. Kennedy 
and Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Last fall the Supreme Court put an end 
= this national embarrassment by declaring 

the registration provision a violation of the 
Fifth Amendment's protection against self- 
incrimination. “What will our boys fighting 
in Vietnam say about this?” Sen. James O. 
Easttanp of Mississippi trumpeted, but he 
seemed to be speaking a dead language in 
the ruins of a deserted forum. Even Barry 
Goldwater applauded the ruling as a very 
proper injunction.” 

The draftees serving in Vietnam in the 
closing months of 1965 were drawn from a 
post-McCarthy generation. They were too 
young even for kindergarten at the time the 
Senator first bludgeoned his way into the 
news, and were in the second or third grade 
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when he was censured by the Senate. Long 
before the young soldiers had begun to no- 
tice girls, much less subversives, the Warren 
Court had made its major rulings in estab- 
lishing a constitutional balance between the 
right of a free man to be protected against 
the harassment of government Officlals and 
the right of a free government to protect it- 
self against an international conspiracy 
scheming to overthrow it by force and 
violence, 

In the revolutionary history of the Warren 
Court nothing has inspired so much mis- 
placed indignation as the decisions dealing 
with prayer and religious exercises in pub- 
lic schools. There is no appeal from these 
rulings except, possibly, the one filed by a 
municipal judge in Los Angeles, who de- 
clared in a public prayer: “God bless the 
Supreme Court, and in Your wisdom let it 
be shown the error of its ways.“ Sen. EVERETT 
McKINLEY Dirksen has promised his fol- 
lowers: I'm nat going to let nine men tell 
the American people where and how to 
worship,” 

In spite of such incendiary misrepresenta- 
tions, the American people still seem to be 
worshiping where and how they please. Their 
currency still bears the motto, “In God We 
Trust”; their children still pledge allegiance 
to the flag of one nation “under God,” and 
their sons still march off to war in the com- 
pany of tax-supported chaplains. Both 
houses of Congress still begin their workday 
with prayer, and before the Supreme Court 
gives ear to the arguments of opposing coun- 
sel, the crier still follows his traditional 
“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” with the words, “God 
save the United States and this Honorable 
Court.” 

The Chief Justice is one of the few mem- 
bers of the Court who regularly bows his 
head at this reference to the deity. He's 
fiercely religious,” says one of his children, 
and an old friend remarked not long ago, 
“I just can't figure how Earl went along on 
that school-prayer business.” A former 
neighbor in East Bakersfield gets red in the 
face whenever the subject comes up. He 
wasn’t raised like that.” she says. He was 
brought up on the Bible.” When asked if 
she had read any of the school-prayer de- 
cisions, she said, “No.” She resented the 
question. She knew what she knew. 

The trouble began in the summer of 1962, 
when Justice Black leaned forward in his 
tall swivel chair and read the Court's deci- 
sion in Engel v. Vitale. At issue was a twenty- 
two-word prayer written in civil-service 
prose, adopted by the New York Board of 
Regents and “recommended” for use in pub- 
lic schools, “In this country,” Justice Black 
pointed out, “it is no part of the business 
of government to compose official prayers 
for any group of the American people to 
recite.” Ironically, the loudest denuncia- 
tions of the decision have come from those 
who are most vigorously opposed to Gov- 
ernment meddling, although the state could 
hardly make a more offensive intrusion on the 
privacy of a family than by subjecting its 
children to an official prayer written by some 
anonymous bureaucrat, 

A year later, in an opinion delivered by 
Justice Clark, the Court ruled that recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer or reading of Bible 
verses as part of a devotional exercise could 
not be required in public schools, “In the 
relationship between man and religion, the 
state is firmly committed to a position of 
neutrality,” Justice Clark wrote, and went 
out of his way to differentiate between “re- 
ligious exercises,” forbidden by the First 
Amendment, and a permissible “study of 
comparative religion.” Indeed, the decision 
strongly recommended study of the Bible 
“for its literary and historic qualities.” 

Warren, a quondam Methodist married to 
a devout Baptist, has never been one to make 
@ public display of piety. He lives by a strict 
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moral code and, in the darkest moment of a 
remarkably healthy, happy life, he attested 
to his belief in the power of prayer. “God 
must have heard me that day.“ he once re- 
marked when discussing the nightmare of 
triumph and tragedy that occurred on No- 
vember 7, 1950. Within a twenty-four hour 
period he was elected to an unprecedented 
third term as Governor of California and his 
youngest daughter, Nina (he had nicknamed 
her “Honey Bear“), was stricken with spinal 
poliomyelitis. 

On that election day, the Governor and 
his wife had gone to Oakland, where, twenty- 
five years earlier, they had been married, At 
8:45 that morning, after casting their votes, 
they were haying breakfast with friends 
when the housekeeper called from Sacra- 
mento. “Honey Bear's awfully sick, Mrs. 
Warren,” she said. She's in pain and I've 
sent for the doctor. She didn’t want me to 
call you, but I thought I'd better.“ 

The frightened parents rushed back to the 
Governor's Mansion. They found the seven- 
teen-year-old girl in extreme pain, paralyzed 
from the hips down, They did what they 
could to comfort her, then followed the am- 
bulance that whisked her off to Sutter's Hos- 
pital. The Governor had trouble fighting 
back tears when Honey Bear tried to re- 
assure them ("It's not so bad“). When she 
said, Mother, take him home and make him 
rest,” Warren quietly left the room, and in 
a corner of the hospital corridor, alone, he 
wept. 

“I don’t look back on it as a painful mem- 
ory,” Nina Warren says now. 

Pully recovered, she is married to Dr. Stu- 
art Brien, a Beverly Hills obstetrician. They 
are the parents of three small, active chil- 
dren who are being brought up, as their 
mother was, with no firsthand knowledge of 
a spanking. “It’s awfully hard sometimes,” 
she says. “I don’t have my parents’ pa- 
tience.” Above the mantel of the high-ceil- 
inged living room of the Briens’ large, ram- 
bling stucco house is a life-size portrait of 
the Chief Justice. The eyes are blue and 
penetrating, the jaw blunt and stubborn. 

“He never brought his work home from 
the office,” Mrs. Brien recalls. “When he 
walked in that front door, he belonged to us. 
He was all ours.” 

She remembers the grotesquely charming 
old Governor's Mansion on H Street as a 
happy place, overrun with dogs and children, 
cluttered with ice skates, tennis rackets, fish- 
ing rods and baseball gloves. This was where 
Earl, Jr., planted his Victory Garden, then 
took up taxidermy and deep-sea diving; 
where Dottie entertained her Girl Scouts and 
Bobby romped with Jerry, the family’s 
Dalmation; where Virginia, decked out in 
her first formal, waited uneasily for the 
young man who was to take her to a high- 
school dance, He was met in the front hall 
by Jerry, who was more accustomed to blue- 
jeans and T-shirts than to dinner jackets. 
The Dalmation snapped at the seat of the 
boy's trousers, then ripped one sleeve from 
his coat. Virginia burst into tears, Mrs. 
Warren ran downstairs with needle and 
thread, and the young couple got to the 
dance an hour late. Jerry was sent into 
exile. 

“He likes to have young people around 
him,” says one of his former law clerks. “I 
think we sort of take the place of his kids. 
I'll bet if you showed him a list of the thirty 
or forty clerks he's had since he became Chief 
Justice, he could tell you where each one 
of them is now, what he’s doing, and how 
many kids he has. I think he had something 
of that same feeling for President Kennedy. 

“Yes,” says one of Warren's closest friends, 
“they got along fine together. He enjoyed 
Kennedy’s dry wit.” 

On November 22, 1963, while the Presi- 
dent was doing a little political fence- 
mending in Texas, the Chief Justice was 
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presiding over a Friday conference of the 
Court. No outsiders are permitted to sit in 
on these deliberations. When, as happened 
that day, someone knocks on the door, it is 
the custom for the most recently appointed 
associate justice to hop up. Mrs. Margaret 
McHugh, Warren’s executive secretary, gave 
Justice Goldberg a note to hand to the 
Chief Justice. -It informed him that the 
President had been shot and taken to a Dallas 
hospital. 

“The Chief Justice spent the time after the 
conference adjourned listening to the radio 
until all hope was gone,” Mrs. McHugh 
recalls, and the following Sunday, in the 
rotunda of the Capitol, Warren said in his 
brief, eloquent eulogy: “What moved some 
misguided wretch to do this horrible deed 
may never be known to us, but we do know 
that such acts are commonly stimulated by 
forces of hatred and malevolence, such as 
today are eating their way into the blood- 
stream of American life.” 

Well into his seventy-third year, the Chief 
Justice was old enough to have been the 
father of the late President, dead at forty- 
six. The two men had been born into dif- 
ferent worlds and had served in different 
wars, separated by the generation that had 
split the atom. The older man had grown 
up on the wrong side of the tracks in a 
country town in California. The elegant 
young Bostonian had been reared in wealth. 
Neither was much inclined toward abstract 
ideas. Both were immensely practical and 
successful politicians. 

“I remember the Chief’s seventieth birth- 
day,” says a former law clerk. “We had a 
surprise party for him and Kennedy showed 
up for it. It was just a couple of months 
after his inauguration. The Chief was very 
pleased and touched.” 

During the first stunned week after the 
President death’s Warren was approached 
by two Justice Department officials who 
asked if he would preside over an inquiry 
into the assassination. He declined. Presi- 
dent Johnson invited him to the White 
House. He was drafted for the job. 

Characteristically, once he had accepted 
the assignment, he went to work with a vigor 
that left younger men wilting in his wake. 
“I don't know where he got the energy,” says 
a member of the Commission staff. “We'd 
start a hearing at nine in the morning. He’d 
preside until a few minutes before ten, then 
leave for the Court. At two-thirty he'd 
come back and sit there well into the eve- 
ning. At times he was presiding at the Com- 
mission and the Court for stretches of eight 
and ten hours. During those last weeks, 
when we were finishing the report, he'd work 
till one in the morning, then be the first to 
show up next day.” 

Warren's critics were quick to pick up and 
distort a passing remark he made to the press 
shortly after the Commission began its hear- 
ings. On February 3rd, after Mrs. Oswald 
had testified, Warren ran into a group of 
newspapermen waiting outside the hearing 
room. Not wishing to be rude, he stopped 
to answer their questions. Replying to one 
of the reporters, he said that all the letters, 
documents, photographs and exhibits that 
came to the attention of the Commission 
would be turned over to the National Ar- 
chives. What he had in mind was the dis- 
appearance of some of the raw material re- 
lating to the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln, A hundred years later historians 
and biographers are still trying to find miss- 
ing pieces of the puzzle. 

“Yes,” Warren continued when one of the 
newspapermen asked if all the Commission's 
material would be made public, “there will 
come a time. But it might not be in your 
lifetime.” 

Published out of context, the statement 
was taken as an indication that certain fac- 
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tual evidence would be suppressed in the 
Commission’s report. “I am not referring to 
anything especially,” the Chief Justice had 
gone on to say. “But there may be some 
things that would involve security. These 
would be preserved but not made public.” 
He was referring to top-secret material bor- 
rowed from the locked files of the State De- 
partment, the Pentagon and the Central 
Intelligence Agency, but his words were 
widely misconstrued at the time and are still 
being used to discredit the report. 

During this ten-month period when he 
was moonlighting as chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission, Warren also found time 
to write the climactic ruling in a series of 
legislative reapportionment cases that may 
prove to be the most significant step taken 
by the Court in the last hundred years. The 
text of Reynolds v. Sims had hardly been 
distributed to the press, in June, 1964, when 
an angry, sputtering House of Representa- 
tives voted to strip the Federal courts of 
power to handle cases involving legislative 
districts. The bill was killed in the Senate. 
The ruling, left to stand, will radically 
change the lawmaking process in most State 
capitals, including Sacramento. 

The California legislature, at the time 
Warren spoke for a majority of the Court in 
Reynolds, was composed of two houses. As 
had been the custom in many States since 
the early days of the Republic, the assembly 
was elected by districts based on population 
and the senate represented counties, some 
large, others small. This disproportionate 
representation was designed to favor the 
rural voter. 

In 1948, Californians were given a chance 
to vote on a proposed amendment to the 
State constitution that would reapportion 
the senate on the basis of population. The 
proposition was supported by organized labor 
(the state senate had long been the elephant 
burial ground of liberal legislation), and 
opposed by chambers of commerce, farm or- 
ganizations, rural legislators and Governor 
Warren. 

“Our state has made almost unbelievable 
progress under our present system of legis- 
lative representation,” he said. “I believe 
we should keep it.” 

The electorate agreed. The proposal was 
defeated by a two-to-one vote. It failed to 
carry a single county in California, not even 
Los Angeles County, which stood to profit 
most by reapportionment. Twelve years 
later, in the 1960 census, the 6,000,000 in- 
habitants of this bizarre county still had 
only one vote in the state senate. It could 
be canceled by the vote of an upstate sen- 
ator who represented 14,294 constituents. 
Southern Californians were paying 30 per 
cent of the state’s taxes, but in the state sen- 
ate they had only 15 percent of the votes. 

The inequity seemed to be permanently 
frozen into the American political system, 
because the city voter had no place to go with 
his protest. Legislators dominated by back- 
country politicians were understandably cool 
to any suggestion that their comfortable 
seats be relinquished to strangers from the 
cities. Lower courts, citing decisions of the 
Supreme Court refused to set foot in what 
Justice Frankfurter had described as a 
“political thicket.” 

In the spring of 1962 the Supreme Court 
changed its course. In Baker v. Carr, over a 
vigorous dissent by Justice Frankfurter in 
which Justice Harlan concurred, Federal 
courts were declared to have jurisdiction over 
suits of this sort, but the decision gave no 
clear indication as to what would constitute 
an acceptable system of legislative appor- 
tionment. When the Court struck down 
Georgia county-unit system in 1963, Justice 
Douglas used the phrase, “one person, one 
vote.” The following February the Court held 
that Congressional districts should be sub- 
stantially equal in population. The people, 
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in the words of Justice Black, should have 
one vote for one man as nearly as that is 
possible.” 

The knockout blow came the following 
June, when Warren delivered the landmark 
opinion that both houses of state legislatures 
must be apportioned on a population basis. 
Lawmakers who had grown old and often 
wealthy in the service of sparsely settled con- 
stituencies suddenly found themselves faced 
with the prospects of being cut off from the 
public purse. “Legislatures,” the Court de- 
clared, “represent people, not trees or acres” 
and “are elected by voters, not farms or cities 
or economic interests.“ Chief Justice War- 
ren, as his critics gleefully reminded him, had 
overruled Governor Warren. 

“The agricultural communities of Cali- 
fornia are far more important in the life of 
our state than the relationship their popu- 
lation bears to the entire population of the 
state,” Warren had said in 1948. “It is for 
this reason that I never have been in favor 
of restricting their representation in our 
state senate to a strictly population basis. 
It is the same reason that Founding Fathers 
of our country gave balanced representation 
to the states of the union, equal representa- 
tion in one house and proportionate repre- 
sentation based upon population in the 
other.” 

“That was sound doctrine then, and it is 
sound doctrine now,” says Senator DIRKSEN, 

But the relationship between the Federal 
Government and the states is not the same 
as the relationship between a state and its 
counties. Thirteen states united to form 
the Federal Government; counties have been 
formed by the states as local administrative 
units. In the long, hot summer of 1787 the 
framers of the Constitution were dealing 
with thirteen sovereign and mutually sus- 
picious political entities. They were like 
separate nations sprawled along the Eastern 
seaboard. Their union was brought about 
by the famous compromise that provided for 
a national legislature composed of a House 
of Representatives based on population and 
a Senate made up of two senators from each 
state, regardless of its area or the number 
of its inhabitants. 

In 1948 Governor Warren defended, as 
Senator DIRKSEN does today, the application 
of this “Federal plan” to state government, 
although states and counties are not analo- 
gous. Counties in a classic state-court de- 
cision have been defined as “local subdivi- 
sions of the state created by the sovereign 
power of the state of its own will, without 
regard to the wishes of the people inhabiting 
them.” Counties, in short, were never in- 
dependent governments that came together 
in a constitutional convention to form a 
state. They are the state’s creatures. 

Most states long ago gave up trying to cope 
with the complexities of the mid-20th Cen- 
tury, as is evidenced by the congestion of 
their cities, the pollution of their air and 
water, the injustices in their administration 
of criminal law, the inadequacy of their 
schools, hospitals, parks and roads. Cor- 
rupt and incompetent legislatures have in- 
creased the dependence of the states on the 
Federal Government. As Warren said in 
1943, his first year as Governor of California; 
“It’s one thing to talk about states’ rights, 
but the way to have them is for the states 
to get in and do their own job.” 

No one has better credentials to discuss 
the rights of the states in terms of their 
responsibilities. Before he became Chief 
Justice, he had built more schools, hospitals 
and highways than any governor in American 
history. Instead of dealing a death blow 
to the constitutional rights of the states, as 
its critics contend, the Warren Court may 
have given state government a chance to 
mend its ways. With representation more 
responsive to present-day problems, legisla- 
tures may regain something of their old 
vitality and usefulness, 
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“Things look different from here,” Warren 
has told California friends who have called 
on him in Washington and had the temerity 
to bring up the subject of his revised views 
on the democratization of state legislatures. 
When one of his oldest friends asked him 
why he hadn't made things easier on himself 

the writing of the opinion to 
someone who had no political record of op- 
position to its doctrine, Warren answered 
with his usual directness; “I wasn't going 
to let anybody say I didn’t have the guts to 
write it myself.” 

Unquestionably, during the years Earl 
Warren has presided over the Court, the 
states have lost some rights they had come 
to take for granted. A state can no longer 
shunt Negro children away from public 
schools their parents are taxed to support, 
nor can the parents be barred from public 
parks, jury boxes and polling places. Last 
March, in a decision upholding the major 
provisions of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
Warren spoke for a unanimous Court in de- 
claring, “Hopefully, millions of non-white 
Americans will now be able to participate for 
the first time on an equal basis in the Gov- 
ernment under which they live.” 

A state can no longer deny a penniless 
prisoner the assistance of a lawyer, nor can 
it pack him off to jail or the electric chair on 
the basis of evidence obtained in violation of 
his basic rights. A state can no longer har- 
bor a Robin Hood legislature geographically 
rigged to rob the cities and enrich the boon- 
docks. A suburban housewife can no longer 
be outvoted by an upstate heifer. 

“Earl Warren never struck me as a cru- 
sader,” says one of his early-day associates, 

a familiar theme among Cali- 
fornia liberals, who find it difficult to square 
their memory of the bland, affable Governor 
with the controversial Chief Justice. 

And yet, though he presides over a revo- 
lutionary tribunal, Warren is still a cautious 
man who carefully considers each step. He 
likes to quote Lincoln: “I am a slow walker, 
but I never walk backward.” It may take 
him a maddeningly long time to reach a de- 
cision, but once he has listened to both sides 
of an argument and made up his mind, he 
can't be easily budged. 

“No one really knows this man,” says one 
of his more perceptive friends, and a former 
member of his gubernatorial staff agrees. 
“All day long we used to hear that booming 
voice, that belly laugh, that loud ‘How are 
you?’ But sometimes in the evening when I 
worked late, I'd see him sitting in his office 
alone, his back to the door, his head bowed, 
and on that wall above him, a sad, brooding 
picture of Lincoln. That's the Earl Warren 
few of us ever saw and none of us ever knew.” 

„He's like a man climbing a mountain,“ 
says a retired California official whose as- 
sociation with Warren goes back forty years, 
“When he started out as district attorney, he 
was standing at the foot of the mountain, a 
pleasant, hard-working fellow who couldn't 
see far beyond the problems of the county. 
He cleaned up the gambling joints, cleared 
the crooks out of the courthouse and tried 
to give the honest cop a little pride in his 
work. 

“Then he got himself elected attorney gen- 
eral and, as the state’s chief law-enforcement 
officer, he began to get a broader view of 
crime and punishment. As Governor, he 
climbed to new heights where he had to deal 
with problems he had never faced before. 
He increased old-age pensions, reorganized 
the state prison system, provided modern 
medical care for the mentally ill, bucked the 
oil lobby to build new freeways and fought a 
losing battle for compulsory health insur- 
ance. Each step along the way, from county 
prosecutor to Chief Justice, his perspective 
has changed, but not the man. The man 


hasn’t changed. He's simply grown.” 
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SOYBEANS HELPING OUR BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois IMr. MICHEL] is recognized for 
15 minutes. é 

Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, about a 
year ago I made a statement reviewing 
the position and contribution of soybeans 
to our agriculture and our national re- 
sources. I pointed out how this expand- 
ing crop has provided many products, 
food and nonfood, that have afforded 
the same or better quality to consumers 
at lower cost. I noted the very consider- 
able significance of the soybean crop in 
the income of farmers, and its expand- 
ing growth into the South and South- 
east as well as in the Midwest. 

Never, perhaps, has the soybean crop 
seemed so important to our lives and wel- 
fare as it does now. Our agricultural 
plant faces near shortages of the protein 
and fat which our dynamic economy is 
using up at a record pace for better nu- 
trition and health of our people. Our 
programs for overseas food aid look in- 
creasingly to soybean protein and fat for 
their supplies. 

Without soybeans today we would find 
ourselves in a sorry fix. With them, we 
have a valuable new asset. This “mir- 
acle crop” has become America’s No. 1 
dollar export commodity and it plays a 
vital role in meeting the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem facing our country. We 
should continue to lend it every appro- 
priate encouragement. 

Planting intentions offer a picture of 
a record crop this year of perhaps 890 
to 900 million bushels. Just how much 
we will produce cannot be foretold this 
early. It may be noted, however, that 
we could well use 900 and more million 
bushels. Our carryover stocks of beans 
as of this September 1 promise to be very 
small indeed—perhaps only 30 million 
bushels—so small as to be negligible. At 
the recent International Seed Crushers 
Conference at Rome, American and Eu- 
ropean experts alike pointed out the seri- 
ous shortages that could ensue if the 
American crop strikes a weather snag 
and falls anything below its record ex- 
pectations. 

In common with many other com- 
modity prices, soybeans have experienced 
a rise in price. The June 15 price aver- 
aged $3.04 a bushel. This compares with 
$2.74 a year earlier. The increase was 
about 10 percent. Wheat went up about 
20 percent and butterfat rose 7 percent. 

We are undoubtedly in the midst of a 
signficant adjustment. It is part of the 
long-range shift that is going on to oil- 
seed crops as basic, lower cost sources 
of protein and food fat. The trend has 
been going on for some time, and has 
been reflected in the shift to margarine, 
to soybean meal, to fluid milk, and so on. 
Right now, however, we seem to be in a 
sharp adjustment—one of those sudden 
turns when a progressive development 
speeds up its course, 

Soybeans are a crucial factor in this 
adjustment as they have been, and will 
continue to be, in the longer range trend. 

It is interesting that, during the cur- 
rent strengthening of soybean prices, the 
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meal has assumed the premium role. 
This can only mean that our beef and 
other livestock products and poultry 
products, now in an expanding period to 
meet the demand, are requiring more 
and more protein concentrate. The 
meat, poultry, and milk we consume are 
therefore more dependent on soybean 
meal then ever before. 

The price of soybean meal last June 15 
was about $5.33 per hundred pounds. 
That compares with $4.90 a year ago. 
The price of crude soybean oil has risen, 
also, but not as much. In late May it 
averaged about 11.2 cents a pound— 
Decatur basis—which was about a cent 
above May 1965. 

Insofar as the oil from soybeans finds 
greater markets, it is going to be able to 
assume more of the marketing load and 
help the meal price avoid further sharp 
increases and hold its markets. Further, 
the more soybean oil is utilized in our 
food economy, the more it can satisfy 
the gaps that have been created by the 
fall-off in butterfat and by the inade- 
quately rising supplies of lard and other 
animal fats. Last month the average 
pound price of butterfat was 63.8 cents— 
and only 11.2 cents for crude soybean oil. 

Let us look at this margarine sector“ 
in the current picture. This involves the 
usual comparison of the dairy and the 
vegetable spreads. Both are excellent 
products in their respective fields. Both 
are American farm products and as such 
aah objective treatment in our poli- 
cies. 

Millions of consumers are continuing 
the switch to margarine as butter prices, 
responding to the sharp downturn in 
butter production stay up. The admin- 
istration’s weak support price increase 
last spring of 25 cents for milk has just 
been jumped another 50 cents, but the 
trend is already established. Butter pro- 
duction this year is predicted to run at 
about 1,165 million pounds, or 14 per- 
cent below last year. Margarine produc- 
tion is predicted to set a new record of 
2,035 million pounds, 7 percent above last 
year. 


During the first quarter of 1966, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that 
the average price of butter and mar- 
garine in principal cities was 77.8 cents 
and 28.1 cents. The lower cost of mar- 
garine is in major part owing to its use of 
soybean oil. 

This year, it is estimated that mar- 
garine will consume some 1,172 million 
pounds of soybean oil, refined basis. This 
is roughly the equivalent of 4.6 million 
acres of beans and a cash income to 
farmers of more than $280 million. 

Just as consumers are buying soybean 
oil at a greater rate than ever before, in 
the forms of margarine, shortening, and 
many other products, so our nation looks 
to it to supply what commitments we can 
make this year overseas. Since Septem- 
ber, some 591 million pounds of soybean 
oil have been exported. 

Government purchase programs should 
be designed to help soybean oil take more 
of the role of stabilizer in the soybean 
marketing picture. 

Efforts should be made, particularly in 
conjunction with the market develop- 
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ment activities under Public Law 480, to 
expand the overseas dollar market for 
soybeans and soybean products. 

Such moves would be in line with 
nutritional recommendations; with what 
the great body of American consumers 
are doing; with improving farm income; 
with expanding our overseas markets; 
and with the sound policy of encouraging 
greater production of soybeans, meal, and 
oil. 

In this sector, our soybean agricultural 
plant can make a definite contribution 
with benefits all around. 


ASSAULT ON FREEDOM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. GLENN ANDREWS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, 
on this historic day, when the Nation 
braces itself for another assault on free- 
dom cynically in the name of freedom 
itself; when the Nation’s lawmakers are 
about to consider another debasement of 
constitutionalism in the name of the 
Constitution itself; as the Great Society 
further deteriorates into the “Forced 
Society”; I should like to introduce a bill 
to exempt hungry children from becom- 
ing an instrument of this political 
mixmaster madness. I am today intro- 
ducing a bill which simply removes school 
lunch programs and school milk pro- 
grams from the requirements of section 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. A top 
Federal food administrator has assured 
me that both Negro and white children 
will go hungry unless their elders bow to 
bureaucratic civil rights guidelines. 

The President has already this year 
shocked the Nation by advocating severe 
cuts in the school milk and lunch pro- 
grams in the name of economy—even as 
our food was being shipped to many 
foreign countries. These foreign food 
shipments have no guidelines attached 
demanding foreign compliance. 

At home, on the other hand, Federal 
school administrators flaunt aggrogated 
powers, issue arbitrary and unreasonable 
guidelines, and promise publicly a variety 
of future compulsions. All of this 
presages trouble ahead for hungry 
children. 

I believe it is in the natural interest 
to put our children on a par with the 
foreign children we are feeding. I be- 
lieve that hungry children should be re- 
moved from the political arena. I be- 
lieve our children should continue to eat, 
even as we in the Congress fight the 
battle of bulging promises and irrespon- 
sible administration. 


COMMUNIST TERROR: RED CHINA— 
PART 1 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. ASHBROOK], is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for 
those of us old enough to remember the 
Second World War, the names of Dachau 
and Buchenwald are synonyms for terror 
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and unbelievable brutality. The sicken- 
ing accounts of wholesale slaughter 
emanating from these and other concen- 
tration camps will not be erased from our 
memories in a lifetime, even though the 
system officially responsible for this un- 
speakable inhumanity to man has been 
banished and obliterated from the face 
of the earth. Had these horrors been 
attributable to the individual adminis- 
trators of the various camps alone, these 
extreme excesses would have been over- 
whelming enough. But it is more 
frightening still to remember: This bar- 
barism was the official policy of a brutal 
regime motivated by a totalitarian phi- 
losophy. Even those who hesitate to ap- 
ply moral principles to world affairs must 
concede that the human devastation of 
the concentration camps ripped all moral 
tenets to shreds. The free world leaped 
with joy when the regimes of the Axis 
Powers were buried in the graveyard of 
history. 

Had freemen at that time been able to 
look 20 years in the future, they would 
have instantly recognized the marks of 
new brutal regimes driven by an equally 
savage and inhuman philosophy, and 
would have reacted with revulsion. Yet 
those same 20 years have now passed, and 
the chronicle of Communist barbarism is 
a matter of public record, but unlike the 
indelible memories of Dachau and Buch- 
enwald, Communist brutalities are ex- 
plained away or conveniently forgotten. 
Some of those who realistically believed 
that “You cannot do business with Hit- 
ler,“ now seek opportunities of business 
as usual” with Brezhnev and Mao. 

It must be conceded that the field of 
foreign affairs is a complex one. How- 
ever, there are basic principles that every 
citizen can apply in this area. If com- 
rade Mao Tse-tung has declared that 
“political power grows out of a barrel of 
a gun,” and if he has repeatedly put this 
policy into action, then until he changes 
his policy, we cannot trust him not to 
blow our brains out. If we can prove 
that Mao’s Dachaus and Buchenwalds 
have taken even more in Chinese lives, 
then no degree of coexistence can assure 
us that someday we might not experience 
their horrors firsthand. 

The voting citizens of this Nation are 
the final custodians via the ballot box of 
American foreign policy. They can ap- 
praise the positions of their representa- 
tives in national offices and reward them 
by reelection or retire them to private 
life. This is the basis of our representa- 
tive form of government. The American 
public in the past has endorsed the policy 
of quarantine for the bandit regime of 
Red China by refusing diplomatic recog- 
nition and by voting to keep Red China 
out of the United Nations. 

In addition, the American public has 
shown its solicitude and concern for 
those under Communist domination 
through the celebration of Captive Na- 
tions Week every year. To further these 
policies, the American public can insist 
that self-determination for the captive 
nations be placed on the agenda of the 
United Nations before the issue of Red 
China is discussed and that complete 
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isolation of the Red China regime 
should continue to be our national policy. 

For those who may have forgotten the 
many brutalities of which the Com- 
munist regimes are capable, I am in- 
serting a series of articles and other per- 
tinent information in the Recorp. The 
first is entitled “Terror in Tibet,” which 
appeared in the Reader’s Digest in De- 
cember 1960. The author, Lowell 
Thomas, is, of course, the noted news 
analyst, author, and world traveler. He 
and his son, Lowell, Junior, were in Tibet 
in 1949, the sixth and seventh Americans 
ever to visit that remote country. Since 
then Thomas has maintained an active 
interest in Tibet and has devoted much 
time to helping the Tibetan refugees who 
have fled from Red Chinese persecution. 

I include the above-mentioned article 
in the Record at this point: 

‘TERROR IN TIBET 
(By Lowell Thomas) 

Prior to 1950, Tibet was an isolated, moun- 
tainous country in south-central Asia. Its 
two million inhabitants (or there may be 
two or three times that number—no census 
has ever been taken) were devoted to prayer 
and worship. But in October of that year, 
inner Tibet, the land ruled by the Dalai 
Lama, was invaded by Red China, a grim na- 
tion of 670 million, whose leaders have pro- 
claimed that “religion is evil.” Since that 
time, there have been many rumors of Red 
oppression, torture and murder. 

I heard, for instance, that one of my 
friends, Tsarong Shapé, had been tortured 
and killed. Tsarong for many years was the 
No. 1 cabinet minister in Lhasa. Lowell Jr. 
and I visited him in 1949, and found him in 
retirement, When the Reds swept down in 
1950 he fled to the Indian border. Later the 
old statesman returned to Lhasa. Instead of 
allowing him to live quietly with his people, 
the Chinese put him in chains, dragged him 
through the streets until he was dead. This 
I heard from one of his Lhasa neighbors. So 
I wouldn't call it a rumor. 

At any rate, for the first time we now are 
given the facts—and the facts are even worse 
than the rumors. The detailed story of 
Tibet's tragic era has been set down with 
judicious care in one of the most appalling 
documents ever assembled by objective in- 
vestigators. The document is the 345-page 
report of a legal inquiry committee set up by 
the International Commission of Jurists, a 
politically free, non-government organiza- 
tion. The distinguished members of the 
committee included a judge of the supreme 
court of Ceylon, a former justice of the su- 
preme court of Burma, an ex-prime minister 
of Thailand, the president of the Philippine 
Bar Association, and lawyers from India, 
Ghana and Norway. 

To find out the real story of Tibet, the 
investigators held hearings in India, where 
more than 50,000 Tibetan refugees, including 
the Dalai Lama, had fled. They received 
statements from a large number of these 
refugees, then subjected many of them to 
searching direct examination. They also se- 
cured copies of what the official Red Chinese 
and Chinese-controlled Tibetan press and 
radio were saying during the dread decade. 
The picture that emerges is almost too hor- 
rible to believe. 

What Buchenwald was to the 1940's, Tibet 
was to the 1950’s. The Chinese Reds came 
into Tibet with a systematic design to oblit- 
erate its Buddhist religion. Torture and 
murder of religious leaders were part of the 
plan. So were humiliation, degradation 
and ridicule. 

Consider the case of the three lamas, Shar 
Kalden Gyatso, Arrok Dorji Chung and 
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Sharong Karpo. They were taken before a 
Meeting which the Red Chinese forced Tibet- 
ans to attend. First, the Tibetans had to 
watch Chinese women beat the lamas and 
pull their hair out. Then, under threat of 
death, they were forced to join in the beat- 
ings. The lamas were next placed in a pit 
and the Tibetan people made to urinate on 
them while the Reds in ridicule invited the 
lamas to fly out of the pit. Finally, the 
lamas were chained together around the 
neck, forced to carry human excrement in 
baskets, and taken from village to village by 
Chinese soldiers for display before the in- 
habitants. 

Such taunting, often as a prelude to exe- 
cution, was a technique widely used to dis- 
credit lamas and their religion in the eyes of 
Tibetans. At the Trasang monastery the 
monks who refused to work were imprisoned 
in a room without food for four days—and 
told by the Communists that their God 
would provide. At Malung, when Phuntsog 
Norbu, a hermit lama, died after five days 
without food and water, the Chinese sum- 
moned the people, forced them to look at the 
corpse, told them that God had done nothing 
for the lama, so they had better give up their 
religion. At another monastery a monk, 
Turkuklu-Sungrab, protested when Red sol- 
diers used the scriptures for toilet paper. 
His arm was cut off above the elbow by 
Chinese who then told him that God would 
give it back to him. 

The Reds seized one lama at a monastery 
in Derge, harnessed him like a horse, made 
him eat grass, then compelled the village 
people to ride him and beat him. When the 
treasurer of the Sakya monastery was beaten, 
the villagers who did not beat him hard 
enough were themselves beaten. Five per- 
sons died after one such public beating. 

No conceivable indignity was overlooked 
by the Communists in their efforts to under- 
mine the religious faith of what had been 
one of the happiest peoples on earth. Beg- 
gars were forced to kill dogs, skin them in 
front of cathedrals, then burn their bodies 
inside in place of incense. Sacred pictures 
were defiled, religious images dragged 
through the streets; horses were stabled in 
temples; tea caldrons were removed from 
monasteries for use by soldiers as urinals. 
People were forbidden to carry rosaries, to 
use prayer wheels and to burn butter lamps 
before Buddhist images. 

Most of the lamas (the priests, teachers 
and learned men) were killed; the monks 
were secularized. The apparent reasoning 
was that elimination of the lamas would 
bring an end to religious teaching and or- 
ganized worship. Secularizing the monks, 
however, would both discredit religion and 
enable the Communists to get some work 
out of them. For the invaders were con- 
structing power stations, bridges, airfields, a 
network of roads inside Tibet and two major 
highways linking Tibet to China. One, the 
Tibet-Sikang highway, called for 1400 miles 
of construction across 14 mountain ranges 
and 12 rivers, at an average height of 13,000 
feet—supposedly the world’s highest road. 
Tibet’s more than 300,000 monks were too 
valuable a labor force to be wasted before 
firing squads. 

The monks were worked from dawn to 
dark without a break; even while eating they 
had to work. If they showed no cuts or 
blisters on their hands they were accused 
of not working hard enough. If the allotted 
task was not completed they were allowed 
no ration. Women, too, including nuns, were 
forced to work on the roads. 

Meanwhile, the Reds were pushing their 
campaign to force monks (and some lamas) 
to marry or live with women, brought from 
China for the purpose. The investigators 
found evidence that this calculated insult 
to religious beliefs was sometimes backed up 
by threats of beheading, torture, starvation. 
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At the Nangsang Gompa monastery the Reds 
ordered one monk, Derkong Chozey, to stop 
praying, get married and go to work. He re- 
fused, and in September 1958 the Chinese 
swept into his hermitage, burned the prayer 
books and seized all religious articles. Then 
they called an assembly of the loca. people 
and machine-gunned Derkong Crozey to 
death in front of the crowd. 

The investigators found ample evidence of 
mass executions. One nomad testified that 
while hiding in the hills he saw lamas whom 
the Chinese had gathered from th: monas- 
teries of one district. He estimated that 
in 15 days about 1000 of them were executed 
in public. Another 300 from the wealthy 
class were summoned to a large field, “lined 
up and shot, one by one, in front of the 
people.” 

Usually the Red Chinese favored condemn- 
ing, torturing and executing a few lamas at 
a time—as they had tortured and executed 
my friend, the aged ex-cabinet minister, 
Tsarong Shapé. The committee found evi- 
dence of death by burning, crucifixion, 
drowning, burial alive. Through the whole 
catalogue of horror run several common 
threads: the fake charges repeated in front 
of people forcibly assembled, the brutal 
torture for the public to see, then death. 
At the Litang monastery they compelled vil- 
lagers to witness a fiendish test: whether 
lamas could save their own lives. Two lamas, 
Nori Gen and No-Sog Gen, were brought 
out and shot—but not fatally, Then boiling 
water was poured over Nori Gen and he was 
strangled. No-Sog Gen was stoned and fi- 
nally felled with an ax. The helplessness of 
the lamas was, according to the Communists, 
proof that they could not help others. 

Nor were the atrocities confined to reli- 
gious leaders. In one village the people 
were called together to witness the fate of 
two devout laymen, Chopel Gyaltso and Dol- 
ma Kyap. They were tied to a tree while 
the Red Chinese made an announcement: 
here are two men who had faith in religion 
and gave money to the lamas; letting them 
live would be a bad example for young peo- 
ple. So the two were taken to the edge of 
a trench and shot in the back. 

In their systematic anti-religion plan the 
Red Chinese paid special attention to Tibetan 
children, As those of us working on the 
Tibetan refugee problem had already learned, 
the International Commission of Jurists 
found that children had been hauled off to 
China by the truckload. “The main reason 
for the transfer of the children,” the investi- 
gators concluded, “appears to be that the 
Chinese wished to remove them from pa- 
rental and religious influence. Transferring 
large groups of young children to the en- 
vironment of a Communist society from one 
that is deeply religious would result in pro- 
ducing a new generation far removed from 
Buddhism, whether the children ever re- 
turned to Tibet or not.” 

In the first years of the occupation the 
Reds concentrated on children 8 to 15 years 
old. Then they began taking younger chil- 
dren, then infants. In certain areas all births 
had to be reported; the Communists then 
took the babies 10 to 15 days after birth.“ 

One Communist technique was to show 
movies to boys and giris, then tell them they 
would see more of these in China. If the 
child was willing to go the parents were for- 
bidden to interfere; if the child didn’t fall 
for the trick the parents were blamed, taken 
before a public meeting and beaten. The 
investigators found evidence that some par- 
ents who objected were executed. 

Children who escaped transfer to China 
were indoctrinated in Communist schools 
set up in Tibet. In some areas food was 
denied children whose parents did not send 
them to these schools. Young people were 
encouraged to harass parents resisting Com- 
munist ways, An 18-year-old boy saw his 
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father with a prayer wheel, began kicking 
him brutally. When the father tried to pro- 
tect himself Chinese soldiers intervened, said 
the youth was within his rights, and let him 
continue. Later the father drowned himself. 
The Red policy was to produce planned chaos, 
uproot the old family order. One boy was 
asked by the Chinese whether his mother 
had ever beaten him, then told it was now his 
turn to beat her. 

After nine years of this reign of terror, the 
Chinese Reds delivered the ultimate insult: 
in March 1959 Lt, Gen. Tan Kuan-san, politi- 
cal commissar of the Chinese army in Tibet, 
sent a crude letter directing that the Dalai 
Lama, the god-king of Tibet, present himself 
unescorted at the Chinese military headquar- 
ters. This order was virtual blasphemy be- 
cause religion required that the Dalai Lama, 
who is the Living Buddha, should not appear 
in public without his escort of senior abbots 
and courtiers, Behind it, also, was the threat 
that the Dalai Lama was about to be ab- 
ducted, isolated from his advisers, then con- 
verted into a helpless tool of Communism. 

The result was the dramatic escape of the 
Dalai Lama to India, where in freedom he 
told the investigators, “The Chinese Com- 
munists invaded Tibet in the name of Über- 
ating’ Tibet. Liberation has come to those 
brave countrymen of mine who died fighting 
in the cause of Tibetan freedom. The rest 
of my country is enslaved by a foreign power 
known for its ruthlessness and expansionist 
policies.” 

The flight of their god-king touched off a 
nation-wide revolt which the Red conquerors 
crushed with hideous brutality. Though 
thousands of Tibetans were slaughtered, 
pockets of resistance remain in less accessible 
areas. 

Twelve years ago the member states of the 
United Nations agreed on a Convention for 
the Prevention and Punishment of Genocide, 
the gravest crime of which any nation can 
be accused. Regarding the Red Chinese ac- 
tions in Tibet, the Dalai Lama said, “As I 
understand it, it is not necessary for the per- 
petration of genocide to destroy the major 
portion of the population. It is enough if 
an alien power, by mass killings, deporta- 
tions and immigration, so changes the face of 
the country that the people become a minor- 
ity, that their religion is exterminated, their 
culture destroyed, and even their identity. 
This is happening in Tibet.” 

(Note.—Lowell Thomas, noted news ana- 
lyst, author and world traveler, and Lowell 
Jr. were in Tibet in 1949, the sixth and sey- 
enth Americans ever to visit that remote 
country. Since then Thomas has maintained 
an active interest in Tibet and has devoted 
much time to helping the Tibetan 
who have fled from Red Chinese persecution.) 


REPUBLICAN ATLANTIC STUDIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. FINDLEY], is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I invited the attention of this 
body to a series of studies on the Atlantic 
community being conducted by the 
House Republican Committee on NATO 
and the Atlantic Community, of which 
Iam chairman. 

Today, I wish to draw your attention 
to a statement prepared for our commit- 
tee by Adm. Arleigh Burke, U.S. Navy, 
retired, a former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and now Director of the Center for 
Strategic Studies at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. Admiral Burke’s statement 
should be considered in light of the re- 
cent meetings of the Eighteen Nation 
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Disarmament Committee in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
Here is Admiral Burke’s statement: 


THE Impact oF ARMS CONTROL AND DISARM- 
AMENT PROPOSALS ON THE ATLANTIC COM- 
MUNITY 


(By Arleigh Burke, admiral, USN (retired), 
Director, Center for Strategic Studies, 
Georgetown University) 


In surveying the state of affairs existing 
in the cultural-geographic area which we 
call the Atlantic Community and comparing 
it with conditions existing elsewhere, one is 
immediately struck by the fact that the 
Atlantic area is now an essentially peaceful 
area and has been so since the late forties. 
In no other part of the world does such 
a degree of stability now obtain. This is not 
to deny that there are not elements of ten- 
sion and conflict within the Atlantic Com- 
munity; these there are. The salient point 
however is that conflicts and tensions have 
been adjusted peacefully in the main and 
the major sources of world conflict lie out- 
side the Community or between it and the 
communist bloc. Once the members of the 
Atlantic Community decided to pool their 
resources against the single biggest threat 
to their existence as separate nation states, 
they have been able successfully to contain 
the expansionsist tendencies of the Soviet 
Union, and the Atlantic Community while 
still living under a threat has been able to 
develop and prosper. The balance of power 
created to stem the Soviet threat now 
strongly favors the Atlantic Community and 
can remain so as long as the individual 
members are willing to share in their own 
common defense. 

A valid case can be made for the proposi- 
tion that the Atlantic Community has been 
able to recognize itself as a community to the 
degree that it now does largely because of 
the existence of a strong external threat. 
Formerly the major world conflicts began 
as a result of differences between the mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Community. Competing 
national aims took precedence over other 
considerations. No power outside the com- 
munity was either strong or aggressive 
enough to force the community members to 
unite on a broad common front. The exter- 
nal threat of the Soviet Union has forced 
the community members to overlook their 
internal differences and to unite first on a 
military basis and then increasingly on an 
economic and political basis. The problem 
is to ensure the continued growth of the 
community and at the same time to reduce 
the level of threat posed to it by the Soviet 
Union. 

Placed in this context the question, how 
can arms control and disarmament con- 
tribute both to growth and security, must 
be raised. In attempting to answer the ques- 
tion it should be kept in mind that the bal- 
ance of military power in favor of the 
Atlantic Community has been the primary 
factor in halting the Soviet drive to the 
west. No arms control measure which dis- 
torts the favorable balance should be con- 
sidered unless other compensating gains are 
received and no arms control measure which 
significantly alters the power ratio to the 
point where the Soviet might persuade them- 
selves that military aggression against the 
Atlantic Community did not entail a high 
degree of risk should be accepted, Secondly, 
in spite of the appeal of general and com- 
plete disarmament it should be clearly 
realized that the political institutions nec- 
essary to guarantee protection against ag- 
gression simply do not exist and there is little 
chance that they will come into being in 
the foreseeable future. If general and com- 
plete disarmament is accepted as a worth- 
while human ideal, at this point of time 
it is only an ideal without much foundation 
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in reality. In this respect it has somewhat 
the same status as the concept of collective 
security in the more restricted meaning of 
the term, i.e., of a closed system in which 
all the states of the world commonly agree 
to punish any aggressor in their midst. As 
an ideal it is appealing. As a practical mat- 
ter it cannot be put into practice without 
an almost complete change in the present 
international political system, The likely 
avenues of approach then appear to be lim- 
ited and specific arms control measures 
which foster internal cooperation among the 
members of the Atlantic Community and 
which help develop lasting institutional ar- 
rangements and at the same time tend to de- 
crease the possibility of war between the 
Communist bloc and the Atlantic Commu- 
nity. 

In considering the kinds of measures 
which might be put forth for adoption it 
must be noted that many people who recom- 
mend arms control measures have a precon- 
ceived and rather fixed idea of how such pro- 
posals will be received by other governments. 
This is particularly true with respect to 
proposals affecting relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. On 
one extreme some assure that the Soviet 
hierarchy would agree to mutually advan- 


tageous proposals submitted by the United. 


States if the United States would only take 
the initiative and unilaterally carry out the 
measures, thereby demonstrating their feasi- 
bility to the Soviets. At the other extreme 
there are those who hold that Soviets will 
accept nothing at all, no matter whether it 
be mutually beneficial to both the United 
States and the Soviet Union unless the Soviet 
Union would gain in addition some clear 
advantage over the United States. 

My own point of view is that the Soviets 
and the Communists generally are hard, 
realistic negotiators who try to receive, and 
frequently do receive, advantage from any 
negotiation they undertake. I also believe 
that conditions can be established which 
make it quite clear to the Soviets that it is 
better for them to accept a proposal than to 
reject it and that such a proposal can be to 
our mutual advantage. Unfortunately the 
conditions usually involve applying increased 
power against the Soviet Union. 

This observation held true in the case of 
the negotiations in the Korean Armistice 
Committee. When the United States was 
gaining on the battlefield, it was quite obvi- 
ous both to the U.S. and the Communist 
negotiators that any delay at the negotiat- 
ing table would be advantageous to the 
United States and a loss to the Communists. 
Under these conditions the Communists ne- 
gotiated quite rapidly. However when the 
line of battle was accepted as the final line 
of demarcation and military pressure re- 
moved, the Communists again became quite 
recalcitrant. 

I believe too that there are great internal 
pressures within the Soviet Union which are 
causing the Soviets to reevaluate and pos- 
sibly to modify their past techniques. Con- 
sequently, I believe that it is possible to 
negotiate successfully with the Communists 
by presenting to them a set of alternatives 
which would be more disadvantageous to 
them than to accept proposals under dis- 
cussion. For such a negotiating procedure 
to be effective the Communists must first 
be convinced that the alternatives are real 
and that the alternative courses of action will 
be adopted if they do not accept the proposal. 
Such alternatives include the application of 
military force but are not limited to it; they 
can exist equally well in the political and 
economics fields. The essential requirement 
is that the communists be made to believe 
that we are as hard and as realistic as they 
are and that we are not willing to bargain 
away our security simply to obtain agree- 
ment. 
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For these reasons I am extremely wary of 
the prevalent belief that the communists 
would respond favorably if we took positive 
action to reduce our strength or our appli- 
cation of force before we received comparable 
concessions from them. In the first place, 
such actions should be reciprocal. In the 
second place, if the communists are really 
interested in reaching accommodations, they 
should be expected to take the initiative on 
occasion; the burden of initiative should not 
always be placed on the United States. Fur- 
thermore, when the United States has taken 
the initiative in seeking agreement, we have 
usually found ourselves in the position of 
being asked to swap a present advantage for 
an abstract future promise. And, finally, 
many who believe that the United States 
should be the first to make concessions base 
their opinions on conversations with Rus- 
sians who say things privately and unoffi- 
cially which do not represent official Soviet 
positions. Such statements may be sincere, 
but they may also be a tactic or a subterfuge 
to create or reinforce the belief widely held, 
i.e., if we give in first the Soviets will give in 
later. I don’t know of any case in which 
later official Soviet public policies support 
earlier views given privately. 

With these considerations in mind we 
should be willing to discuss ways and means 
of reducing the danger of surprise attack, of 
lessening the threat posed by the very large 
number of Soviet missiles targeted on Eu- 
rope, of halting the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons to countries which do not now pos- 
sess them and of similar partial arms reduc- 
ing measures. Discussion with the Soviets 
along these lines should not prevent us, at 
the same time, from creating better coordi- 
nation among the members of the Atlantic 
Community to lessen the political, economic 
and social losses the Community might in- 
cur as a result of a Soviet nuclear attack upon 
the area. A common endeavor to solve such 
problems in the Atlantic Community can 
lead to better protection of all the nations 
involved and at the same time develop those 
institutional habits and associations which 
are the cement of any community. 


Mr. Speaker, our committee is in- 
debted to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Apar] for reviewing Admiral 
Burke’s statement. The gentleman is 
second-ranking member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, a valued 
member of the House Republican Com- 
mittee on NATO and the Atlantic Com- 
munity, and one of the Republican Par- 
ty’s most respected observers and com- 
mentators on foreign problems. I now 
yield to Mr. ADAIR. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Admiral 
Burke, as one of our negotiators in Ko- 
rea, learned the meaning of negotiation 
with the Communist world the hard way. 

In this paper, one of his most telling 
points is that the Atlantic Community 
is secure today because— 

The balance of military power in favor of 
the Atlantic Community has been the pri- 
mary factor in halting the Soviet drive to 
the west. 


This points up the fact that this NATO 
alliance has given the Atlantic Commu- 
nity the possibility of being able to con- 
sider disarmament in the first place, for 
without it we do not know how far west 
Stalin might have tried to go. 

Admiral Burke continues: 

No arms contro] measure which distorts the 
favorable balance should be considered un- 
less other compensating gains are received 
and no arms control measure which signifi- 
cantly alters the power ratio to the point 
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where the Soviet might persuade themselves 
that military on against the Atlantic 
Community did not entail a high degree of 
risk should be accepted. 


In other words any approach to this 
question must be done on a hard realistic 
basis. 

If this is true; then what are the pros- 
pects for disarmament and the Atlantic 
Community? Admiral Burke feels that 
no adequate machinery exists to seriously 
implement general and complete disarm- 
ament. What then? He proposes the 
following avenues of approach: “Specific 
arms control measures which foster in- 
ternal cooperation among the members 
of the Atlantic Community and which 
help develop lasting institutional ar- 
rangements and at the same time to de- 
crease the possibility of war between the 
Communist bloc and the Atlantic Com- 
munity.” Such avenues will be difficult 
to keep open, because in the Soviet view 
increasing cooperation among the Atlan- 
tic Community nations directly decreases 
their chances of dominating Western 
Europe. 


What then are the chances of mean- ` 


ingful disarmament negotiations with the 
Soviet Union? Is there no room for 
meaningful negotiation? Admiral Burke 
states that the best possibility lies with 
presenting proposals which would be 
more to the advantage of the Soviets to 
accept than reject. However, he also 
makes quite clear that this does not 
mean unilateral gestures on our part 
designed merely to allay Soviet sus- 
picions. The history of nearly 50 years 
of Communist diplomacy shows all too 
clearly the futility of such gestures, al- 
though there are those who still have 
faith in such proposals. To illustrate his 
point, Admiral Burke uses his experience 
in Korea, wherein the Communists were 
willing to negotiate seriously when they 
were losing ground on the battlefield, 
but not after the truce line had been 
drawn. 

However, the admiral stresses that for 
this policy to be effective, the Soviets 
must be convinced that we mean busi- 
ness and that the alternatives to their 
acceptance of our proposal, whether it 
be political, economic, or even military 
action, would not be acceptable to them. 

Following on, the admiral stresses 
that we should not take initiatives based 
upon private conversations with the So- 
viets, as we have all too often been 
trapped into offering a concession based 
upon a supposed later Soviet concession, 
which was never forthcoming. The most 
recent example of this is the controversy 
over article 19 of the United Nations 
Charter; wherein the Soviets vaguely 

d a later contribution if we 
would soften our position, and then after 
we did so, never made a contribution. 

With all the aforementioned in mind, 
Admiral Burke believes we should strive 
for agreement aimed at reducing the 
danger of surprise attack, or at least of 
lessening the threat of all the Soviet 
missiles aimed at European targets, and 
the halting of the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. However, he believes 
that we should not let any of this pre- 
vent us from actively seeking greater co- 
ordination among the members of the 
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Atlantic Community as to measures to 
be undertaken in common to lessen the 
effects of a Soviet nuclear attack. 

The views of Admiral Burke on this 
matter, to my way of thinking, repre- 
sent a sound and realistic approach to 
the problem of disarmament, worthy of 
the widest circulation and attention, 

Mr. FINDLEY. Thank you, Mr. ADAIR. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 


CONSERVATION DISTRICT LEADERS 
IMPROVE UTAH COMMUNITIES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Utah (Mr. Burton] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
100 percent of the farms and ranches in 
Utah are covered by soil conservation 
districts. But what.impresses me far 
more than the quantity of districts is 
their quality of leadership. I applaud 
their imaginative yet level-headed plans 
for improving their local communities. 

I am particularly interested in the 
small watershed projects. There is an 
old Indian saying that Utah is the land 
of room enough and time enough. All 
it needs is water enough. In the West, 
water is life, and its management and 
control is a central factor in our State’s 
growth and development. 

Small watershed projects generally 
have a number of local sponsors, includ- 
ing soil conservation districts, and re- 
ceive technical help from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Throughout Utah, there are now 37 
small watershed projects in some stage 
between application and completion. 
One of them, the 118,000-acre American 
Fork-Dry Creek project has won the 
1966 Watershed of the Year Award from 
the National Watershed Congress. This 
is the first time any Western State has 
received this award. 

The American Fork-Dry Creek project 
is nearly complete, and its effect on the 
area is readily apparent. Land values 
in that county are up 15 to 30 percent, 
giving a broadened tax base. New homes 
and schools are going up, and local firms 
report rapidly growing business. 

About half this watershed project is 
paid for by local interests. A major 
sponsor is the Alpine Soil Conservation 
District. 

The Green’s Lake Watershed project, 
in my district, is another illustration of 
how these developments help an entire 
community. 

Green's Lake, in Iron County, regu- 
larly used to flood the surrounding area, 
With the completion of the small water- 
shed project in 1962, 500 acres of land 
were made safe for housing and indus- 
trial development. As a result, two large 
public schools have been built, plus 
dormitories and other facilities for the 
College of Southern Utah. In addition, 
about 100 private homes, a factory and 
a large office building have been con- 
structed. 

None of this healthy development 
could have safely come about before the 
watershed project. And I wish to em- 
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phasize that these projects are initiated 
and partly financed by local people. 

Except for spectacular scenery, nature 
has never been overly kind to my State. 
Since our earliest days, Utah’s farmers 
and ranchers have had to work hard 
to overcome such natural deficiencies as 
lack of usable water. They are still 
working hard—with the help of science 
and constructive Federal help—to pro- 
vide the water, the land practices, and 
the economic conditions that will make 
for a better Utah. I salute the soil con- 
servation district leaders who are among 
the front runners in this effort. 


ALL CITIZENS OF OUR NATION'S 
CAPITAL, INCLUDING FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES, SHOULD SEE THE 
AMERICAN LEGION PARADE ON 
AUGUST 29 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in 12 years our Nation’s Capi- 
tal will have the great privilege of being 
host to the annual National Convention 
of the American Legion this summer. 

On the afternoon and evening of 
August 29, as a highlight of the conven- 
tion, the citizens of the Metropolitan 
Washington, D.C., area will have the op- 
portunity of viewing the Legion parade, 
traditionally the largest and most im- 
pressive of all such spectacular events 
held in this country. 

It is an opportunity that none of us 
should pass up, and I am especially in- 
terested that as many as possible of our 
Federal employees be excused from work 
that afternoon, without loss of pay or 
charge to annual leave, so that they, too, 
may witness this colorful and historic 
event. It is my hope, therefore, that 
President Johnson will issue an appro- 
priate order, just as President Eisen- 
hower did on the occasion of the Legion 
parade here 12 years ago. 

The American Legion, over the years, 
has proved to be one of the greatest 
forces for good operating within our Na- 
tion. Its achievements in behalf of a 
strong national defense program, its con- 
tinuing vigilant fight against the Com- 
munist conspiracy, its dynamic program 
to foster patriotism and love for country, 
its alertness to the needs of our disabled 
veterans, their widows and orphans, are 
all enduring monuments to the Ameri- 
can Legion's value to our American so- 
ciety. 

Fortunate indeed is any community, 
large or small, in this Nation that can 
boast of having an American Legion post. 
One of the richest and most rewarding 
periods of my own life was when I served 
as commander of the John A. Deaver Post 
of the American Legion in my hometown 
of Jackson, Tenn., and when I served as 
vice commander of the Legion for the 
State of Tennessee. 
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It is true that everyone loves a parade, 
and no parade can be more inspiring or 
can give the mind and heart more of a 
lift than that which is staged by the 
American Legion, particularly during 
this midsummer of our Nation’s unrest. 
I feel it would be most suitable, there- 
fore, for our Government employees to 
have time off on the afternoon of August 
29 so that they can join with all the 
rest of the Nation’s Capital in paying 
their respects to the American Legion. 
They will, Iam sure, come away from this 
parade with higher morale, a deeper feel- 
ing of patriotism, greater dedication to 
the public service, and a renewed sense 
of all that America stands for. 


AMERICA’S CONSERVATION LEAD- 
ERSHIP AT STAKE IN GRAND CAN- 
YON DECISION 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, since the 
United States established the first na- 
tional park at Yellowstone in 1872 this 
country has been the preeminent ad- 
vocate of the necessity of setting aside 
sections of the natural environment to be 
preserved unspoiled for the enjoyment of 
present and future generations. 

When the delegates to the First World 
Conference on National Parks gathered 
in Seattle 4 years ago, President Kennedy 
greeted them with these words: 

Permanent preservation of the outstand- 
ing scenic and scientific assets of every coun- 
try and of the magnificent and varied wild- 
life which can be so easily endangered by 
human activity, is imperative. 


In the United States we have built an 
unmatched system of national parks and 
national monuments, encompassing and 
protecting our great scenic wonders and 
features of scientific, archeologic, or his- 
toric significance. 

Throughout the world, America—by 
its example, and Americans, because of 
their devotion to the conservation of 
man’s heritage wherever it may exist— 
have helped to create and to preserve na- 
tional parks and reserves. 

It is in the light of this history of 
leadership that a resolution just adopted 
by the International Union for the Con- 
servation of Nature and Natural Re- 
sources—IUCN—takes special signifi- 
cance. 

In view of the outstanding importance of 
the National Parks of the USA, and there- 
fore of the necessity for maintaining their 
integrity, the 9th General Assembly of IUCN 
meeting in Lucerne in June 1966 urges that 
the National Park and National Monument 
of the Grand Canyon should be kept intact 


for the benefit of mankind, and protected 
against technical intrusions. 


This resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by some 300 delegates from more 
than 40 countries. The IUCN is a con- 
sultative agency to the United Nations. 
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Needless to say, the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park and National Monument will 
not be “kept intact” and “protected” if 
Bridge Canyon dam is built in the Grand 
Canyon, backing up the Colorado River 
for the entire 39-mile length of the mon- 
ument and for 13 miles into the Park. 
The flooding in the monument would 
conceal important geological records in- 
cluding features illustrating local vol- 
canism and early stages of canyon cut- 
ting. The upper end of the reservoir 
would substantially alter what is con- 
sidered to be one of the most scenic areas 
of the park. 

The 140 miles of the Grand Canyon 
outside the national park and monu- 
ment are intrinsically as worthy of pres- 
ervation as the areas within the park 
and monument. 

But the proposed intrusion into the 
park and monument would be doubly 
wrong because of the precedent it would 
set for other parks in the United States 
and elsewhere in the world. 

All around the world hydro-electric 
projects represent a major and continu- 
ing threat to national parks and to the 
unique natural resources they protect. 

The Grand Canyon is well known to 
foreigners as one of the world’s greatest 
natural wonders. If the plans of the 
International Cooperation Year are 
realized it will be one of the few areas 
of the United States to be designated as 
areas of world heritage value. 

If Congress fails to protect fully the 
Grand Canyon National Park and Na- 
tional Monument, the United States will 
sacrifice needlessly some of its leader- 
ship in the world conservation movement. 
We will encourage those who are seeking 
to “develop” the parks of other coun- 
tries. We will tarnish the contribution 
we made to the world in originating the 
modern concept of national parks. We 
will be taking a step backward that is 
all the more ironic at a time when the 
growth of population and increasing in- 
dustrialization and urbanization make 
the preservation of unspoiled natural 
areas ever more important. 


MEDICARE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Grarmo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on July 
1, 1966, medicare hospitalization cover- 
age became effective for almost 20 mil- 
lion Americans age 65 or over. Whether 
they are covered by social security re- 
tirement or not, Americans who become 
65 before 1968 will be eligible for the 
program. However, after January 1, 
1968, Americans who are not covered by 
social security retirement, will not be 
eligible for the program. 

Many employees of State and local 
governments, including 650,000 teachers, 
are not covered by social security retire- 
ment. Since social security coverage in- 
volves a tax on both employee and em- 
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ployer, Congress did not make participa- 
tion compulsory for State and local em- 
ployees. It did not want to impose a 
mandatory tax on the State and local po- 
litical units, which employ approximate- 
ly 7.5 million Americans. 

However, the law does provide for vol- 
untary agreements by which many State 
and local employees may obtain social 
security coverage. If these employees are 
to be covered, the State must work out 
a coverage agreement with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
members of the local retirement system, 
however, must first approve of coverage 
by referendum. 

Approximately 2.6 million Americans 
employed by State and local governments 
were not covered by social security as of 
January 1965. This, of course, means 
they also are not covered by the medicare 
hospitalization provisions unless other 
employment has provided them with so- 
cial security coverage. 

These employees do not seek Federal- 
State agreements that would bring them 
under social security retirement because 
they have adequate retirement programs 
of their own. However, they do not have 
hospitalization programs similar to 
medicare. Many desire such insurance 
and are willing to pay for it, but they are 
prohibited from doing so by the present 
law which makes it mandatory that the 
State cover them by social security re- 
tirement as well. 

I would like to see these employees par- 
ticipate in the hospitalization insurance 
program, without being required to par- 
ticipate in the social security retirement 
program. There is no reason why such 
a plan could not be worked out. The 
hospital insurance program and the so- 
cial security program are financed inde- 
pendently by two separate payroll taxes. 
Each program has its own trust fund. No 
administrative difficulties would de- 
velop. 

The State and local employees and em- 
ployers will pay according to the same 
schedule that private employees and em- 
ployers are now using. Presently this 
is 0.35 percent of salary up to $6,600 
per employee and employer. In 1987 it 
will rise to 0.80. 

The enactment of my bill will allow 
those 2.6 million State and local govern- 
ment employees who are not presently 
included under a social security cover- 
age agreement to enroll on the hospital 
insurance program only. This will be ac- 
complished by agreement provisions sim- 
ilar to the ones under which State and 
local government employees are present- 
ly allowed to participate in the social se- 
curity retirement program. It will be 
necessary for a majority of the employees 
in the coverage group to vote for cover- 
age in a referendum. 


BREAKING THE AGE BARRIER 


Mr. PATTEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Grarmo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection? 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently read a highly interesting and in- 
formative article which was published in 
the March-April edition of Challenge 
magazine, written by my distinguished 
colleague from the State of Maryland, 
the Honorable CLARENCE D. Lonc. The 
article is concerned with discrimination 
against older workers, stressing the eco- 
nomic and human waste resulting from 
this form of discrimination. Congress- 
man Lonc, a former professor of eco- 
nomics at Johns Hopkins University, is 
eminently qualified to discuss this sub- 
ject and makes some valuable sugges- 
tions aimed at alleviating the problem. 
I would recommend that my colleagues 
weigh Congressman Loxc's points very 
carefully: 

BREAKING THE AGE BARRIER 
(By Ciarence D. Lone) 

(Ciarence D. Lona (D.-Md.) was profes- 
sor of economics at Johns Hopkins University 
before his election to Congress in 1962.) 

(Note—A Congressman-economist de- 
orles the economic and human waste result- 
ing from discrimination against older work- 
ers. He proposes that a Bureau of Older 
Workers be set up in the Department of 
Labor to focus national attention on—and 
help solve—this problem.) 

The job tribulations of the American 
worker over 40 are fairly well documented. 
Labor Secretary Wirtz’ 1965 report to the 
Congress found that age discrimination is in- 
deed widespread; one in four jobs is closed in 
many states to applicants over 45. Other 
studies have shown that between 25 and 40 
per cent of firms do not take on new person- 
nel above the ages of 45, 40, and even 35. 

Paradoxically, unemployment among older 
workers is not high; that for youths under 
25 is much higher. But the bare unem- 
ployment totals are deceptive. The unem- 
ployed older person is idle for durations of 
half again to twice as long as the middle- 
aged or younger person. More important, 
large numbers of older persons who have lost 
jobs are not in the unemployment statistics 
because they have left the labor force. Thus, 
a fairer indication of the problem is not the 
number counted as unemployed, but the 
number actually not working. If, for ex- 
ample, two groups of 100 men each are com- 
pared, one group 25 to 45, the other 45 and 
older, the older group will have about 20 
fewer employed. And many of those em- 
ployed will be working part time or at jobs 
which are inferior and low paid in relation 
to capacity and experience. 

By no means is all of the Joblessness among 
older workers due to age discrimination. 
Traditional opportunities for older people 
have been closed by the decline of agriculture 
and small business. Many older work as- 
pirants simply lack skills, education, good 
health; or suffer from emotional instability, 
including alcoholism. Compounding the 
problem is the fact that some older persons 
want higher wages than their true worth 

Thus, it is not easy to calculate 
the number of older workers excluded from 
jobs by age discrimination. Nevertheless my 
own experience with the older men and 
women who come to me for help has con- 
vinced me that substantial proportions of 
them could fill jobs and really want them. 

So widespread a rejection of the older 
worker could not fail to be costly. As long 
ago as 1952, Prof. Sumner Slichter of Harvard 
University estimated $3.8 billion as a “con- 
servative” measure of the annual loss of the 
productivity of retired workers. This figure 
strikes me as high for that time; but, allow- 
ing for growth of population and produc- 
tivity, it may not be out of line for today. 
If this loss could be salvaged, the tax burden 
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on the employed worker for all the various 
social security and retirement programs 
would be much lighter. Private firms, re- 
lieved of part of their pension costs, could 
pay higher take-home wages, declare larger 
dividends or charge lower prices. 

The labor force of all ages would enjoy a 
psychic gain of not needing to fear the day 
when they would be unemployed and un- 
wanted. Finally, pressure would be less to 
enact all kinds of uneconomic measures— 
tariffs, double pay for overtime, retirement 
at full pay after 30 years’ service, and feather- 
bedding—measures which derive plausibility 
and political support from such problems as 
that of the older worker. 

So massive and costly a challenge cries out 
for a positive program and strong leadership. 
These cries, unheeded for decades, got some 
recognition in 1964 when the Civil Rights Act 
called for a study of age discrimination—a 
study that was released in the recent Wirtz 
report. More attention was given in 1965 in 
the Hearings of the Select Subcommittee on 
Labor, headed by James O'Hara (D.-Mich.). 
Now, in 1966, it seems probable that legisla- 
tion will be reported out—with Administra- 
tion encouragement—featuring a many- 
pronged attack on the older worker problem. 

A direct attack is the bill of Rep. Roman 
Pucinsxk! (D.-II.) to make it an unfair labor 
practice to discharge, or to refuse to hire, or 
otherwise to discriminate because of age, 
“when the reasonable demands of the posi- 
tion do not require such age discrimination.” 
The Pucinski bill would also make it unlaw- 
ful to hire through any employment agency, 
placement service or labor organization 
which discriminates because of age. 

Age is most discriminated against in firms 
where sheer size, complicated pension and 
insurance programs, bargaining relationships 
with many unions in different regions and 
trades, as well as un ess to rely on the 
judgment of personnel departments, lead to 
highly formalized procedures. One result: 
rules against hiring people over a certain 


age. 

Laws forbidding this kind of discrimina- 
tion could scarcely eliminate it completely; 
for firms determined to discriminate against 
older workers can find ways to do so, regard- 
less of law. For one thing, age discrimina- 
tion is enmeshed in certain hiring and retire- 
ment policies which provide powerful insti- 
tutional reinforcement of this discrimina- 
tion. Many firms hire only at the bottom 
and promote solely from within. As the di- 
rector of personnel of a famous insurance 
company once pointed out, “We pay nothing 
for experience.” Such practices, although 
designed to retain and reward long-service 
employees, nevertheless close the door against 
older workers who have lost their jobs. If 
hiring only at the bottom is widespread, the 
only openings will be at the “office boy” level. 

Discrimination is also reinforced by the 
“nailed-to-the-floor” pension. The employee 
who leaves—because of slow business, a de- 
partment closing or a new process—and 
thereby loses his pension, must find some 
way of providing for his retirement. A po- 
tential employer is torn between the horns 
of a dilemma. On the one hand, if he hires 
the man at, say, age 50 and must build up a 
full pension for him in the 15 years to re- 
tirement, the annual pension cost will, of 
course, be greater than that for a younger 
man. On the other hand, if he provides the 
older recruit with a smaller pension or no 
pension at all, he can be criticized for being 
inhumane. The humane thing is therefore 
not to hire the older worker at all! There is 
obviously a need for a portable pension sys- 
tem, as well as modification of such hiring 
and promotion policies, These are, of course, 
complicated matters and call for considerable 
study. The Holland-O’Hara-Bennett bill 
(HR. 10634) would provide for an investiga- 
tion into such hiring and pension policies, 
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and for proposals to Congress for remedial 
legislation. 

But getting rid of formal rules and proce- 
dures will not do the whole job. The main 
attack on the problem must proceed by con- 
vincing employers that older workers are as 
effective as younger ones and no more costly; 
by making sure that older workers have the 
training both to qualify for the new jobs that 
are opening up, and almost as important, to 
know how to sell themselves to employers; 
and by creating adequate organizations in 
our national government to carry out this 
attack. 

Two broad types of organizations, one tem- 
porary, one permanent, would be created by 
bills introduced in 1965, The temporary or- 
ganization would be created by the Holland- 
O’Hara-Bennett bill, already mentioned. 
This bill would set up a National Commission 
on Older Workers designed to be a kind of 
temporary general staff, to get the war on dis- 
crimination off to a start. The National 
Commission would attack the problem on a 
nationwide scale—plan the board strategy, 
initiate research and coordinate the many 
agencies concerned with the problem. The 
authors of the bill intend that the National 
Commission on Older Workers would go out 
of business at the end of two years. 

The permanent organization would be pro- 
vided by my bill (H.R. 2062) to set up a Bu- 
reau of Older Workers in the Department of 
Labor. The Older Workers Bureau would 
have for its prime mission a long-term cam- 
paign to persuade employers all over the 
country voluntarily to lower barriers against 
the older workers—as the Department of 
Agriculture did in selling new methods to 
farmers through local agents. Persuasion is 
far more effective than force or propaganda, 

But if employers are to be persuaded, the 
arguments must rest on solid facts support- 
ing the contention that older workers—at 
least some older workers—are worth hiring. 
The second mission of the Bureau of Older 
Workers would be to carry out the research 
pe demonstration projects to establish these 

‘acts, 

The most serious deterrent is the too 
general belief that older workers are less 
efficient. A corporation executive—himself 
in his sixties—states that “keeping older 
people with diminished capacity in the labor 
force appreciably reduces efficiency.” Other 
employers believe that older persons have 
more accidents, do not get along well with 
others, are not receptive to new ideas. 

Without question, some older workers are 
less effective than the average younger 
worker. But so are some younger workers! 
The central question is, does age affect effi- 
clency so adversely as to justify rigid rules 
against hiring older workers, regardless of 
pepe — capacities? What are the 

ac 

Certain capacities do diminish with age, 
beginning almost at adulthood. Studies at 
Stanford University revealed that manual 
mobility and reaction speeds reach an opti- 
mum in a person’s twenties or thirties and 
speed of learning peaks shortly after the 
teens. As a man grows older, investigations 
of the Cambridge University Psychological 
Laboratories have concluded, he has in- 
creasing difficulty in comprehending verbal 
or visual data, particularly when new or 
unfamiliar, and as a result has to rely more 
and more on his past experience. 

Nevertheless, the deterioration is usually 
slow. Some persons maintain mental abil- 
ities without loss until late maturity; others 
suffer from disuse or lack of training. Al- 
though speed may decrease among older 
people,” the Cambridge study concludes, 
“the deficiency is often more than offset by 
gains in quality and accuracy.” 

Scattered studies suggest that the average 
older worker may even excell in output, at- 
tendance, turnover, safety and attitude, in 
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some cases, output is slightly lower, in other 
cases steadier—especially compared with the 
worker in his early twenties or late teens. 
Convincing employers is another matter, 
however, and requires thorough research— 
comparing older and younger workers 
in productivity, absenteeism, accidents, 
turnover, pension costs and other important 
dimensions. 

Another mission of the proposed Older 
Workers Bureau would be to see that older 
workers get the job training they need for 
the jobs that are vacant. 

Breaking down barriers against older 
workers will not get them the jobs if they 
are not able to do the work. As a result of 
the Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962, training has been approved for 
400,000 persons in 700 occupations. These 
training programs are being directed by the 
Manpower Administration of the Labor De- 
partment and the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education in the United States Of- 
fice of Education, 

But these programs are not getting to the 
older workers. In 1964, only about one in 
nine trainees was over 45; in the case of Ne- 
groes, 1 in 17. Among men 45 to 54, one- 
third of whites and two-thirds of nonwhites 
have not gone beyond eighth grade. Yet the 
Wirtz report acknowledged that only limited 
arrangements for this further education now 
exist. The report even proposes “education 
sabbaticals,” financed from contributory in- 
surance programs, to enable the older worker 
to make up for his failure to complete grade 
school or high school. 

This proposal is intriguing. How well it 
would work would depend on how effectively 
it were implemented and sold to the older 
worker. Poorly educated people do not have 
an abundant faith in education and, since 
they spend little time reading or listening to 
the news, are scarcely aware of the existence 
of these training programs, let alone appre- 
ciate their value. Without a powerful and 
imaginative selling program—under the lead- 
ership I visualize for the Bureau of Older 
Workers—the education and training of older 
workers will continue to be a limited-success 
story. 

Still another mission of the Bureau of 
Older Workers would be to conduct, or at 
least see that some other agency such as the 
U.S. Employment Service conducts, a nation- 
wide program of showing workers how to 
look for a job. 

how to do a job is one thing; 
knowing how to look for a job is another. 
Many excellent craftsmen come in unshaved, 
clothes soiled. They slouch, mumble, mess 
up simple forms. Asked what they can do, 
the say, anything! —employer's translation: 
nothing!“ Asked where they have looked, 
they say, everywhere“ — translation: “a few 
well-known companies!" Asked how often, 
they say, all the time'’—translation: “a 
couple of times a week!” 

Early last year, I initiated a do-it-yourself 
job-finding program in the Baltimore area. 
Six clinics—financed by the Labor Depart- 
ment as a pilot project—meet in fire houses, 
Knights of Columbus halls, Y.M.C.A.’s, Amer- 
ican Legion buildings. Classes meet in late 
afternoon or evening, giving the worker time 
to look during the day, and in the evening 
talk over his experiences and discover any 
mistakes he may have made. The worker is 
coached by experts drawn from the U.S, Em- 
ployment Service, vocational and guidance 
counselors from public schools, the MDTA 
Center and personnel staffs of local firms. 
Rehearsals show him how to get leads on 
job openings; size up requirements and de- 
cide which jobs he has a chance for; fill out 
application forms; dress, sit and speak when 
interviewed; take tests. 
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A bonus of the do-it-yourself clinics has 
been a kind of group therapy. Talking 
things over with others in the same fix pro- 
vides the bitter and frustrated with an out- 
let for hostilities, and the defeated a balm 
for bruised confidence. 

The program has not been a precision op- 
eration; perhaps no job program can be. 
Some older workers turn out to be unem- 
ployable. Others become disillusioned and 
drop out. At the end of three months, 
however, about one in three of the partici- 
pants who reported information on subse- 
quent progress had found a job and nine 
per cent were in training. 

These do-it-yourself clinics have attracted 
attention outside Baltimore; a report was re- 
cently requested by the International Labor 
Organization. A Bureau of Older Workers 
could extend the Baltimore-type do-it- 
yourself clinics throughout the nation. 

These missions—convincing employers of 
the desirability of hiring older workers, carry- 
ing out research and demonstration pro- 
grams, strengthening training and education 
programs, and extending the do-it-yourself 
job-finding experiment—would not exhaust 
the functions of the Bureau of Older Workers. 
Others can be visualized, including a pro- 
posal in the Wirtz report for a Neighborhood 
Older Workers Corp. to hire older people to 
improve and beautify communities. 

But no program can hope for success unless 
effectively developed and sold. In our highly 
organized federal government, little gets done 
unless there is an agency responsible for de- 
veloping programs and fighting for the at- 
tention of the Executive Branch and the 
Congress. This would be the role of a Bu- 
reau of Older Workers. 

It should be emphasized that the Bureau 
of Older Workers provided for in my bill 
would not duplicate, or conflict with, the ex- 
cellent Holland-O’Hara-Bennett proposal for 
a National Commission on Older Workers; in 
fact, the two would complement each other. 
The National Commission would be tempo- 
rary, for the purpose of getting the attack on 
the older worker problem started. The Bu- 
reau of Older Workers would be permanent, 
for the purpose of carrying it on. The Na- 
tional Commission would plan the strategy 
and coordinate the efforts of the many agen- 
cies in our national government concerned 
with older workers’ problems. The Older 
Workers Bureau would do the actual research 
and administration work for the National 
Commission, as well as carry out its own con- 
tinuing missions of persuading employers, 
through facts and figures, that older workers 
are worth hiring. 

If the Congress in 1966 decides to build on 
the basis of the blueprint set forth in the 
legislation proposed last year, millions of de- 
spairing men and women would have new 
assurance that life—not old age—can begin 
at 40. 


REVISE STANDARDS REGULATING 
HOURS OF SERVICE OF EMPLOY- 
EES ON RAILROADS 
Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 

Record and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from New 

Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on July 22, 1966, to present 
the following testimony to the Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation and Aeronau- 
tics of the House Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce Committee in support of my 
bill, H.R. 11263: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 
AND AERONAUTICS OF THE HOUSE INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE IN 
Support or H.R. 11263 on JuLY 22, 1966 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity to testify in support of my bill, H.R. 
11263, which would bring up to date the 
antiquated standards regulating the hours 
of service of employees on railroads. H.R. 
11263 amends a law enacted, and last sub- 
stantively amended, in 1907. 

The standards which the original law es- 
tablished in 1907 were probably not even 
adequate for that horse and buggy era. They 
were standards for employment on steam lo- 
comotives, pulling wooden coaches with 
much smaller boxcars. Trains also ran 
much more slowly then. 

This was before the day of the diesel, even 
before we had electrified railroads. It was 
back when only 140,000 automobiles were 
registered in the United States. We had 
practically no paved roads. 

Today we have millions of miles of sur- 
faced roads and upward of 90 million regis- 
tered motor vehicles and so the chances for 
accidents occurring between the general mo- 
toring public and the trains have also be- 
come substantially greater, despite the 
decline in railroad traffic in recent years. 
The standards Congress set forth in 1907 are 
simply not adequate for 1966. 

Much has been made of the point that 
travel on trains is much safer today than 
previously, that the number of accidents and 
injuries is substantially less. This only be- 
comes true, if one compares the bare statis- 
tics of 1907 with today’s. For example, in 
1907, which was the worst year on record, 
11,839 employees, passengers and others were 
killed in railroad accidents. Over 111,000 
people were injured. In 1964 only 2,423 were 
killed and 27,614 were injured. Even allow- 
ing for a considerable decline in passengers 
carried and a reduced exposure to accidents 
this looks like a good record. Let us remem- 
ber, that these are American lives we are 
talking about and not merely statistics. 
2,500 is just as appalling to me as is 11,000. 

This reflects all the more clearly the need 
for taking further action such as this sub- 
committee is considering here today. Over 
the years the many other safety measures 
which have been taken on railroads have had 
their effect. But, we have reached today no 
better than a plateau in accidents on rail- 
roads. We need new safety measures. 

Indeed, there is evidence that in recent 
years we have been losing rather than gain- 
ing in our railroad safety record. If we take 
the ten years from 1954 to 1963, to minimize 
the impact of the recent reductions in the 
number of firemen employed, we find that 
the number of fatal accidents on railroads 
dropped from 2,475 to 2,141. But during 
this period the number of train-miles fell 
from 764 million to 590 million. Thus the 
number of people killed per million train- 
miles went up from 3.2 to 3.6. As far as 
accidents are concerned, they went up even 
more, from 3.54 per million train-miles in 
1954, to 5.10 in 1963. 

Thus, even before the recent reduction in 
the number of operating employees, the like- 
lihood of an accident was increasing with 
each mile a train moved. It is still increas- 
ing, even more rapidly as the years pass. In 
fact the figure I cited earlier for 1964— 
2,423 dead—was a shocking increase from 
2,145 in 1963, to the highest figure since 1956. 
We are losing, not gaining, ground in rail- 
road safety. 

No man, especially one over 50 years of age 
as most engineers are, should work 16 hours 
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operating a train without any rest. Personal- 
ly, I believe the figure in the bill of 12 hours 
is too long. I certainly favor the provision 
of the bill that no engineer may be alone 
in a cab without relief for longer than 9 
hours. 

The requirement of the bill that an oper- 
ating employee must have at least eight con- 
secutive hours off duty before returning to 
work seems to me a minimum amount of rest 
if we are to protect the safety of the pub- 
lic and the railroad employees themselves. 

I do not see how we in the Congress can 
overlook our responsibility to bring this ap- 
parently obsolete law up to date, I am well 
aware that the motives of many who support 
this bill extend beyond an interest in safety. 
It is my personal feeling that, in this re- 
spect, the firemen have merit in their con- 
tentions that their job rights have been taken 
away without just compensation, But this 
is not the prime reason for my support of 
this bill. In bringing to the attention of our 
colleagues the failure of Congress to bring 
up to date this important plece of legisla- 
tion, the firemen, whatever their motives, 
have put us all in their debt. The law must 
be altered. 

I cannot too strongly urge this subcom- 
mittee to act without delay to favorably re- 
port this piece of legislation as.an urgently 
needed safety measure. Any further delay 
will place on us the responsibility for any 
further increase in the already shocking 
number of deaths and injuries on our rail- 
roads. Until recent years we could look at 
the safety record of the railroads and say it 
Was getting better, year by year. As I have 
pointed out this is no longer true. It is 
getting worse. It is time to act. H.R. 11263 
will help reduce the hazards to everyone, 
including the operating personnel on rail- 
roads, who must be exhausted with insuf- 
ficient rest after 16 hours of work. 


WHEN WILL THE UNITED STATES 
SIGN THE GENOCIDE CONVEN- 
TION? 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in 1948 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions adopted the Genocide Convention. 
Since that time 69 countries of the world 
have signed the convention including 
most recently the Netherlands. 

As pointed out in the following article 
from the July 21, 1966, edition of the 
American Examiner, the United States is 
one of the few remaining great powers 
which has not signed the convention, 

I believe that we should do so immedi- 
ately. There is no doubt as to our posi- 
tion on genocide and we should affirm it 
now. 

The article follows: 

NETHERLANDS 69TH STATE To SIGN GENOCIDE 
Pact; UNITED STATES STILL BaLKs 
(By Ruth Gershon) 

Untrep NatTions.—The Netherlands has 
just become the 69th country to ratify the re- 
nowned Genocide Convention which was 
adopted by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 9, 1948—the year Israel gained her inde- 
pendence. 


The United States remains the single big 
power which has not yet acceded to the 
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Convention which had come into force on 
January 12, 1951. The Convention seeks to 
prevent and punish genocide, whether com- 
mitted in time of war or in time of peace. 
It also requests States adhering to the Con- 
vention to take legislative steps to give effect 
to it and to grant extradition in cases of 
genocide, 

The Convention was originally inspired by 
the late Dr. Raphael Lemkin, a Jew of Polish 
origin, 

The 69 states which have thus far ratified 
the Convention include: Afghanistan, Al- 
bania, Algeria, Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorus- 
sia, Democratic Republic of the Congo, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, El Salvador, Ethiopia, West 
Germany, Finland, France, Ghana, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Ice- 
land, India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Jordan, 
Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Monaco, 
Morocco. Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Philippines, Poland, 
Republic of Korea, Republic of Vietnam, Ro- 
mania, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Tunisia, 
Turkey, Ukraine, USSR, UAR, Upper Volta, 
Venezuela and Yugoslavia. (WUP) 


RESOLUTION CONDEMNING MIS- 
TREATMENT OF PRISONERS OF 
WAR BY NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fasceti] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent statements by the Government of 
North Vietnam concerning our captured 
American prisoners of war are cause for 
grave concern to this Congress and this 
Nation. It is for this reason that I am 
introducing a resolution condemning any 
mistreatment, trial, punishment or ex- 
ecution of U.S. military personnel held 
captive by North Vietnam. 

The terms of the Geneva Convention of 
1949 were established to provide and as- 
sure humane treatment of war prisoners 
and any violation of these terms would 
be a reprehensible offense against the 
peoples of the world, and would certain- 
ly diminish the opportunity for the 
achievement of a just and secure peace 
in southeast Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that my colleagues 
will join me in realizing the gravity of 
this situation and will take prompt and 
favorable action on this resolution, 


A RESOLUTION TO SETTLE THE 
ATRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fascetn] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a resolution to deal with 
the national emergency. The resolution 
would bring the present strike on the air- 
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lines to an end. It would further provide 
for a special arbitration board to settle 
the dispute. I think we all recognize 
that these two objects can only be at- 
tained by our intervention. 

Continuation of the present rounds of 
negotiations is, as Assistant Secretary of 
Labor James J. Reynolds so aptly indi- 
cated, an exercise in futility. Action by 
the Congress is clearly needed to pre- 
vent drastic injury to public convenience 
and the welfare of the entire Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the airline strike, now 
in its 18th day, has reached alarming 
proportions and we have not yet felt 
the full front of its impact. Thirty-five 
thousand union workers and their fam- 
ilies are involved while costs to the five 
airlines amount to approximately $7 mil- 
lion each day in lost revenues. The 
strike has caused 66,000 other airline em- 
ployees to be furloughed while literally 
hundreds of thousands of workers whose 
jobs depend on airline service have been 
affected. 

We in Florida have been particularly 
hard hit by this strike. In addition to 
the tens of thousands of airline workers 
who are on strike or furloughed, another 
80,000 aviation-oriented employees who 
do not work for the struck carriers are 
affected. Their payroll alone amounts to 
$10.8 million each week. It has been es- 
timated that the total loss due to the 
strike, in Florida alone, exceeds $2.5 mil- 
lion each day. 

The five principal air carriers serving 
Miami and Dade County, an area which 
I have the honor to represent here, are 
all on strike. Dade County is losing be- 
tween $18 and $20 million each week be- 
cause of the strike. I am certain that 
every other tourist area in America is 
suffering a loss comparable to that of 
Miami Beach, where hotel occupancy is 
only 50 percent of capacity. 

Mr. Speaker, an endless list of statis- 
ties could be cited to show the immense 
damage which this strike is causing 
across the Nation. Suffice it to say that 
this pattern is being repeated in every 
major city served by the five airlines in- 
volved. New York alone has reported 
a three-quarters of a million dollars a 
day cost in lost tourist revenues, Chi- 
cago, Washington, Kansas City, and doz- 
ens of other cities report similar losses. 
I do not doubt that there will be many 
in both Houses of the Congress who will 
join in support of immediate action on 
this measure. 

This resolution is patterned on the law 
enacted in 1963 to settle the railroad dis- 
pute. Like that law, Public Law 88-108, 
this measure would not create any per- 
manent apparatus to settle labor dis- 
putes. Neither would it in any way in- 
terfere with the future rights of airline 
labor and management to engage in free 
collective bargaining. It is addressed to 
the present dispute and to that dispute 
only. 

The arbitration board would be di- 
rected to end the present strike, settle 
the dispute by a binding award, and 
would then go out of existence. It would 
be set up, like the arbitration board 
established in 1963, as just another 
emergency board, operating under the 
usual procedures of sections 7 and 8 of 
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the Railway Labor Act. The difference 
would be that it would have power to 
make a binding award to settle the dis- 
pute. This award would remain in effect 
for 2 years. 

I am not unmindful of the feeling on 
the part of some Members of the Con- 
gress that action of a permanent nature 
is needed to prevent situations like the 
present strike arising. I am also aware 
that many other Members stand ready to 
oppose any interference in the collective 
bargaining process. 

We face a specific and urgent problem. 
There is no time for long-range decisions. 
Our problem is to end the airline strike. 
This resolution would do it. It would do 
it without in any way committing the 
Congress either to favor or not to favor 
this or any other labor-management 
legislation in the future. 

In 1963 we faced a similar problem, 
then a threatened strike on our railroads. 
We acted to settle this problem. We did 
settle it. I see no reason now why we 
should not adopt the same method to 
settle the present dispute. 

A question has been raised that in 1963 
a strike threatened, but had not taken 
place, whereas, today we have a strike in 
being, which must be ended. This meas- 
ure would restore the conditions existing 
prior to the strike. It would continue 
them while the arbitration board is meet- 
ing and until it makes its award. This 
proviso would end the strike, or provide 
the legal basis for an injunction to end it, 
After that, the award is binding upon 
both parties for 2 years, during which 
time a strike over this issue will not be 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the greatest 
possible speed be made in acting on this 
resolution in this emergency. 


THE SCHOOLBOY AND THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, this 
past May, the Honorable HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, the Vice President of the 
United States, while on a visit to the 
great city of Philadephia announced the 
first of the magnet schools, Bartram 
High School, which is located in my dis- 
trict. This will become one of the finest 
commercial education schools in the 
country. The “magnet” school is a new 
and imaginative concept and, as the term 
implies, is designed to draw an inte- 
grated student body from all parts of the 
city. The Bartram High School will 
have a dual role of both preparing stu- 
dents for college courses in such fields as 
accounting, bookkeeping and all other 
facets of higher commercial and finan- 
cial education, while at the same time 
preparing other students for the busi- 
ness world directly after high school 
graduation. 
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This new program represents one of 
the most meaningful and most exciting 
adventures in education today. The in- 
creased cost of providing for such out- 
standing educational programs and fa- 
cilities is being met by a productive part- 
nership of government and private 
groups at all levels. This pilot effort will 
serve to benefit the education of our 
young people throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to print at this point in the Record the 
article written by the Vice President of 
the United States, which appeared in 
yesterday’s Sunday Bulletin magazine, 
on the challenge which faces Phila- 
delphia’s exciting new magnet school 
program so that all those concerned with 
the education of our young people can 
have the benefit of this great American’s 
views on this fine program. 

THE SCHOOLBOY AND THE VICE PRESIDENT 

When I was in Philadelphia last May I 
visited several schools and met a lot of 
children. Your papers reported how, as I 
was leaving John Bartram High, I took the 
opportunity to kiss the cheeks of some kin- 
dergartners who had gathered there. 

Not that there’s anything so unusual about 
a politician kissing kids. But what moved 
me to this display of good will and affection? 

I think you'll understand if I tell you 
about a little boy I remember very clearly. 
He was wearing a bright red sweatshirt. I 
asked him what his name was, His eyes grew 
very round. He was silent. 

Just as I was thinking, Poor kid, he's so 
scared he’s forgotten his name,” he came out 
with it. 

“Larry,” he whispered, barely audibly. 
Then, gaining some courage, he went on to 
say, “I want to be an ast’naut!” 

Why not? 

Well, the problem is, or perhaps I can say 
the problem used to be, that Larry happens 
to go to school right in the center of the 
city. 

For years the central city schools of Amer- 
ica have lacked proper books, materials and 
teachers—and even clean and safe facilities. 
But to be an astronaut, Larry is going to need 
a topflight education. 

In the past, central city schools have damp- 
ened the high hopes of their students. They 
contributed to community hopelessness and 
despair. They have all too often produced 
delinquents and dropouts rather than high 
school, college and job-bound youth, 

With little or no education past grade 
school “graduates” of these schools have 
swelled the ranks of the unemployed and 
joined the vicious cycle of poverty that con- 
demns so many persons to lives of idleness, 
uselessness and despair. 

In the usual course of things, a boy like 
Larry would have little chance indeed of be- 
coming an astronaut. 

But with proper education, the vicious 
cycle can and will be broken. This is why 
Philadelphia's new and imaginative magnet 
school program seems to me to be one of the 
foremost steps taken in urban education in 
recent years. 

I had the privilege of announcing the first 
of the magnet schools, Bartram High School, 
which will become one of the finest commer- 
cial education schools in the country. 

Here we will have the last word in com- 
mercial education, 

A new dimension in staffing by using pro- 
fessional people from business and industry 
as part-time instructors to keep the students 
abreast of the latest advances in the busi- 
ness world. 

The new equipment—business and book- 
keeping machines, calculators, comptometers, 
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duplicators—which increasingly play such a 
critical role in industry today. 

Imaginative new materials and methods of 
instruction to be used by specially trained 
teachers. 

Additional teachers, non-teaching assist- 
ants, counselors. 

And perhaps the best part of the magnet 
school will be its “magnet,” its power of edu- 
cational excellence to draw an integrated 
student body from all parts of the city to 
study together beneath its roof. 

Another new and most welcome concept of 
Bartram’s commercial magnet school will be 
its dual role of both preparing students for 
college courses in such fields as accounting, 
bookkeeping and all other facets of higher 
commercial and financial education, while at 
the same time preparing other students for 
the business world directly after high school 
graduation. 

The increased cost of providing for such 
outstanding educational programs and fa- 
cilities must be met by a productive partner- 
ship of government and private groups at all 
levels, ‘ 

Happily, this has been done in Philadel- 
phia in a manner which should serve as a 
prototype for the nation. 

The federal government has provided great 
and necessary help through the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania last 
year authorized the payment of an additional 
$19 million in state educational subsidies to 
the Philadelphia Public Schools, beginning in 
late 1967. 

The City of Philadelphia has played an 
integral role. Last year the City Council 
authorized a real estate tax increase to raise 
$13 million to support the public schools. 

The schools will receive additional support 
from the recently approved $60 million school 
bond issue. 

And private foundations—Carnegie, Ford 
and Field—have made large grants to the - 
school district. 

This new program represents one of the 
most meaningful and most exciting adven- 
tures in education today. 

But the fight against complacency and 
mediocrity in education is a never-ending 
one. Momentum must not be lost. Initia- 
tive and endurance must be maintained and 
supported by all. 

All these programs will be to no avail if 
young people are allowed to drop out of 
school. 

As Chairman of the Youth Opportunity 
Campaign, designed to eliminate the dropout 
problem and provide for youth employment, 
I am greatly concerned over certain statistics: 

A college graduate earns nearly two-thirds 
more than a high school graduate over the 
span of a lifetime, 

A high school graduate earns three- 
quarters more than the worker who has only 
an elementary education. 

The blunt fact is this: the unemployment 
rate for dropouts is four times that of workers 
with high school diplomas. 

Young people should know that their own 
health, housing and opportunities—and the 
opportunities of their children in the years 
to come—are directly related to the education 
they now acquire. 

An individual's capacity to chart his own 
destiny is directly related to the level of edu- 
cation which he has acquired. One trained 
to use only the muscles of his arms and 
back can only dream of the frontiers in phys- 
ics, space exploration, medicine and human 
relations which are open to those with proper 
training. 

The goal of the educator—and of every 
citizen—must be to provide and participate 
in an educational program which will widen 
the freedom of choice of each individual to 
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that breadth which is limited only by his 
own ability and initiative. 

Our job, so to speak, is to make it possible 
for Larry to be an “ast’naut” if he's got the 
makings of one. 


BILLION-DOLLAR DEVELOPMENT 


Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, today, July 
25, I am introducing a bill which I had 
hoped to introduce last Thursday, July 
21. 

This bill would authorize Duke Power 
Co. to build a dam across the Savannah 
River at Middleton Shoals in Anderson 
County, S. C., and Elbert County, Ga. 
This dam will permit Duke to build one 
of the world’s largest steamplants in 
Anderson County for the generation of 
electricity. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
also authorize simultaneously a Fed- 
eral dam at Trotters Shoals in Abbeville 
County, S.C., and Elbert County, Ga. 

I am introducing this legislation today 
as a result of an agreement reached in 
my office last week with representatives 
of Duke Power Co. and the Bi-State 
power committee representing rural 
electric cooperatives in Georgia and 
North Carolina. 

The Bi-State committee had filed a 
protest with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to prevent Duke from proceeding 
with the construction of still another 
huge Duke project upstream on the 
tributaries of the Savannah River at 
Keowee-Toxaway in Oconee and Pickens 
Counties in my congressional district. 
Duke made application for a license from 
the Federal Power Commission on Jan- 
uary 4, 1965, to begin the Keowee- 
Toxaway project. Only a few days ago 
Duke announced plans to build a $207 
million nuclear power generating plant 
at Keowee-Toxaway in addition to the 
two hydro units already announced. 

The Bi-State power committee, repre- 
senting rural electric cooperatives, 
feared that the public power project at 
Trotters Shoals would never be author- 
ized and built if Duke were granted a 
license to construct _Keowee-Toxaway. 
Thus, Mr. Speaker, I agreed to support 
and introduce legislation calling for both 
Trotters Shoals and Middleton Shoals. 
The Bi-State committee agreed to with- 
draw their objections to Duke’s appli- 
cation for a license to begin Keowee- 
Toxaway. 

This morning the Bi-State committee 
withdrew its objections to Duke’s Keo- 
wee-Toxaway project in Oconee and 
Pickens Counties before the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, Duke has previously an- 
nounced that its total investment in the 
Keowee-Toxaway project would even- 
tually cost over $700 million. Duke's 
Middleton Shoals project would cost over 
$200 million. The Government dam at 
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Trotters Shoals would cost approxi- 
mately $85 million. All of these projects 
are compatible as now proposed. 

Mr. Speaker, Mead Paper Co. owned 
a pulp and paper mill site on the Savan- 
nah River at Calhoun Falls which would 
be flooded by Trotters Shoals. In 
working out the present compromise 
arrangement, I suggested to Mead the 
purchase of another site above the level 
of the Trotters Shoals Reservoir where 
Mead could build with or without Trot- 
ters Shoals. Mead did so and subse- 
quently approved of this compromise. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the way is clear for 
the expenditure of more than $1,050 
million in my congressional district. Al- 
most all of these developments will be 
in counties designated as a part of 
Appalachia. This huge expenditure will 
equal the entire amount authorized by 
Congress for the development of the 
Appalachian Region. 

This fair agreement reached with 
Duke, Bi-State, Mead, and all concerned 
will insure job opportunity for our people, 
taxes for our schools, and progress for 
generations to come. This gigantic de- 
velopment will mean cheap electricity 
for the people of Georgia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. It will mean for the 
cities of Charlotte, Greenville, Spartan- 
burg, Anderson, Greenwood, and many 
others cheap electricity and a continua- 
tion of their dynamic growth. This de- 
velopment will mean huge revenues for 
the Federal, State, and local treasuries— 
Duke will pay into the Federal, South 
Carolina, and local treasuries approxi- 
mately $44 million annually in taxes on 
the Keowee-Toxaway project alone when 
completed. This compromise is a posi- 
tive alternative to stalemate, negativism, 
and retrogression on the Savannah. It 
will signal the dawn of a new era. 


STANDBY TAX INCREASE 
AUTHORITY 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MoorHEAD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill which 
would authorize the President, during the 
period in which the Congress is ad- 
journed sine die, to increase on a tem- 
porary basis individual and corporate 
taxes up to 5 percentage points. 

On July 18, according to a Washing- 
ton Post article, the President told his 
Advisory Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy that: 

The upward pressure on prices and costs 
is continuing and threatens to overheat the 
economy in the last half of the year. 


In view of this threatening situation 
the Congress should not adjourn with- 
out providing a weapon to deal with an 
overheated economy. 

During his press conference of July 19 
the President urged the Congress to re- 
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duce nondefense expenditures to avoid 
the alternative of either inflationary def- 
icit financing or a tax bill. I am sure 
that the Congress will respond to this 
request and cut expenditures, and I hope 
that such a reduction will be of sufficient 
magnitude that a tax increase will not be 
necessary. However, the future is dif- 
ficult to predict and, after adjournment, 
it may develop that such reductions in 
expenditures were not sufficient to halt 
inflationary pressures and that a tax in- 
crease is necessary. The bill which I 
have introduced is designed to protect 
against such a situation. 

In the past, proposals to give the Presi- 
dent power to increase and decrease tax 
rates or merely the power to decrease 
tax rates have not been looked upon 
favorably by the Congress because they 
would grant to the executive branch, 
which has gained power over the years, 
the opportunity to gain additional power 
by granting a politically popular tax 
decrease. 

The bill which I have introduced does 
just the opposite. It imposes on the Ex- 
ecutive, the onus for imposing a politi- 
cally unpopular tax increase. Under the 
bill, at any time during the period after 
the sine die adjournment of the second 
session of the 89th Congress and before 
the convening of the 90th Congress in 
January 1967, the President would be 
authorized to act to increase corporate 
and individual income tax rates and 
withholding rates. 

Such an increase would be effective 
only for 6 months except that the bill 
would also permit the President to make 
two 6-month extensions of the new rates, 
However, such extensions would not take 
effect if Congress approved a concurrent 
resolution expressing opposition to the 
extension. 

These provisions insure the temporary 
nature of this standby authority. They 
would safeguard the authority and re- 
sponsibility of the legislative branch in 
the field of tax policy. However, the bill 
would provide the President, during the 
adjournment of the Congress, with a 
weapon to deal with an overheated 
economy. 

You and I hope that inflation can be 
halted and that the President will not 
have to use the authority which would 
be authorized by the bill which I have in- 
troduced, but we recognize that the 
anti-inflationary tight money policy has 
been used to such an extent that it is 
seriously threatening the homebuilding 
industry and that there is not much 
room for further tightening if inflation- 
ary pressures should increase after the 
Congress has adjourned. 

For this reason, standby tax increase 
authority should be granted. 

For this reason, I ask your support for 
this legislation. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 16486 
A bill to authorize the President during the 
period which the Eighty-ninth Congress is 
adjourned sine die, to increase certain in- 
come tax and withholding rates tempo- 
rarily 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SECTION. 1. AUTHORITY oF PRESIDENT To IN- 
CREASE CERTAIN Tax RATES TEMPORARILY. 
(á) PROCLAMATION BY PRESIDENT OF IN- 

CREASE.—If, during the period after the ad- 
journment sine die for the second session of 
the Eighty-ninth Congress of both Houses of 
Co: and before the convening of the 
Ninetieth Congress, the President determines 
that an increase in Federal income tax and 
withholding rates is necessary in the national 
interest, he may during such period publish 
in the Federal Register a proclamation set- 
ting forth a tax increase factor, the with- 
holding tables described in section 3(a), and 
the pay periods to which such tables are 
applicable. 

(b) Tax Increase Facror.—For purposes 
of this Act, the term “tax increase factor” 
means a number, greater than zero but not 
greater than 0.05, by which each of certain 
income taxes are multiplied in order to de- 
termine the amount of increase in tax im- 
posed during a period for which section 2 
applies. 

SEC., 2. INCREASE or INCOME Tax RATES. 

(a) Increase.—During any period for 
which this section applies, the amount of 
each tax described in subsection (b) and im- 
posed on the taxpayer shall be increased by 
an amount equal to the product of (1) such 
tax (determined without regard to this sub- 
section), and (2) the tax increase factor. 

(b) Taxes IncrEaseD.—The taxes referred 
to in subsection (a) are the taxes imposed 
by chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to normal taxes and sur- 
taxes on income), other than the taxes im- 
posed by subchapter G (relating to corpora- 
tions used to avoid income tax on share- 
holders) and part II of subchapter N (relat- 
ing to tax on nonresident aliens and foreign 
corporations). In applying this section with 
respect to the taxes im by sections 
894 (a), 802(a), 852(b)(3), 857(b) (3), and 
1201 of such code, the 25-percent alternative 
tax rate for capital gains specified in sec- 
tion 802(a) (2) (B), 852(b) (3) (A), 857(b) (3) 
(A), 1201(a) (2) or 1201(b) (2) of such code, 
whichever may apply, shall not be increased. 

(c) COMPUTATION or RATE For TAXABLE 
Year.—If this section applies for less than 
all of a taxpayer’s taxable year, then an in- 
crease under subsection (a) in the amount 
of tax imposed on the taxpayer for such tax- 
able year shall be reduced by an amount 
which bears the same ratio to such increase 
as (1) the number of calendar months in 
such taxable year during which this section 
does not apply bears to (2) the number of 
calendar months in such taxable year. For 
purposes of this subsection, a calendar month 
only part of which falls within the taxable 
year shall be disregarded if less than 15 days 
of such month are included in such taxable 
year, and shall be included as a calendar 
month within the taxable year if more than 
14 days of such month fall within the taxable 
year. 

Sec. 3. INCREASE oF WITHHOLDING RATES. 
(a) CONTENTS OF PROCLAMATION.—A proc- 

lamation issued under section 1 (relating to 

authority to increase tax rates) or section 5 

(relating to extension of period of increase) 

shall contain— 

(1) tables in the form of the tables set 
forth in section 3402(a) (relating to require- 
ment of withholding), and 

(2) tables in the form of the tables set 
forth in section 3402 (e) (relating to wage 
bracket withholding), 
which, in the case of a proclamation under 
section 1, shall reflect the increase in the 
amount of tax imposed by chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by reason of 
such proclamation, and which, in the case of 
a proclamation under section 5, shall contain 
such modifications of the tables contained 
in the proclamation under section 1 as may 
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be appropriate to the extension of the period 
for which section 2 applies, 

(b) IncerEease.—If a tax increase takes ef- 
fect under this Act, the withholding tables 
described in paragraphs (1) and (2) of sub- 
section (a) shall apply in lieu of the with- 
holding tables appearing in sections 3402(a) 
and 3402 (c) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, respectively, for the pay periods 
specified in the proclamation which contains 
the tables. Any reference to the withhold- 
ing tables appearing in such section 3402(a) 
or 3402 (e) shall be deemed a reference to the 
withholding tables described in paragraph 
(1) or (2) of subsection (a), respectively, for 
pay periods for which the tables described in 
such paragraphs are applicable. 


Sec. 4. Prnrop ro WHICH Income Tax In- 

CREASE APPLICABLE. 

The period to which section 2 applies shall 
begin on the first day of the first calendar 
month which begins more than ten days after 
the publication in the Federal Register of 
the proclamation issued under section 1, and 
(except as provided in secs. 5 and 6, relat- 
ing to extension and early termination of 
increase), shall end on March 31, 1967. 


Sec. 5. EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF INCREASE, 

(a) Exrenston.—If before February 1, 1967 
(or if there has been a first extension under 
this section, before August 1, 1967), the 
President determines that an extension of 
the period to which section 2 (relating to 
increase of income tax rates) applies is nec- 
essary in the national interest, he may issue 
a proclamation described in subsection (b) 
extending the period for which section 2 
applies. If Congress does not disapprove 
such extension in the manner provided by 
subsection (c), the period for which section 2 
applies shall be extended for six calendar 
months (unless sooner terminated under sec. 
6). The period for which section 2 applies 
may be extended only twice. 

(b) Procramation.—A proclamation ex- 
tending the period for which section 2 applies 
shall be published in the Federal Register 
and shall (1) set forth the withholding 
tables described in section 3(a) (1) and (2) 
specify the pay periods for which such tables 
apply. 

(c) DISAPPROVAL BY CoNncrress.—An exten- 
sion of the period for which section 2 applies 
shall not take effect if after the President 
issues a proclamation extending such period 
and before the first day of the calendar 
month immediately preceding the first day 
of such extension, both Houses of Congress 
approve a concurrent resolution the matter 
after the resolving clause of which reads as 
follows: “That the Congress does not favor 
the extension until of increased in- 
come tax and withholding rates.“, the blank 
space being appropriately filled. 

Sec. 6. EARLY TERMINATION OF INCREASE. 

If the President determines that an early 
termination of a tax increase under this Act 
is necessary in the national interest and 
publishes in the Federal Register a proclama- 
tion so stating, the period to which section 2 
(relating to increase in income tax rates) 
applies shall be terminated before the day 
prescribed by section 4 or 5 (whichever may 
apply), on the last day of the first calendar 
month ending more than ten days after the 
publication of such proclamation. Such 
proclamation shall specify the first pay pe- 
riods after the proclamation to which the 
withholding tables contained in sections 
2402 (a) and (c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 shall apply. 


KU KLUX KLAN IS TRYING TO 
SHOEHORN ONE OF THEIR MEM- 
BERS INTO CONGRESS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON, Mr. Speaker, the Ku 
Klux Klan is brazen enough and, I hope, 
foolish enough to attempt to put one of 
its members into the Congress of the 
United States. This klansman is John 
R. Rarick, who happens to be my oppo- 
nent in the Sixth District Democratic 
August 13 primary, who joined the Ku 
Klux Klan in 1963 and became exalted 
cyclops in 1964 in St. Francisville, La. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in Congress 
for almost 24 years, and I have seen many 
unusual things take place, but not quite 
like what is happening in my district in 
Louisiana today. 

I believe that this is the first time that 
the Ku Klux Klan is actually trying to 
shoehorn one of their members into the 
Halls of this Congress, and that person 
is none other than one of my opponents, 
John R. Rarick. The primary election 
date is Saturday, August 13. Many law- 
abiding people in Louisiana feel that this 
is a brazen act on the part of the KKK 
and seemed amazed that the KKK would 
place a candidate in the race for such a 
high office as Member of Congress. 

The KKK, in their usual arrogance, 
have called upon all Klan organizations 
to help concentrate on trying to elect 
Rarick in this coming primary election. 

The Ku Klux Klan is making perhaps 
what can be termed as “the Klan's last 
stand.” They have a fellow member, a 
former State judge, John R. Rarick, as 
their candidate in the Democratic pri- 
mary, Saturday, August 13, in the Sixth 
District of Louisiana. 

A great American, J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, the organization 
that is, has been, and is now continuing 
to investigate the KKK, had this to say 
about the KKK, and I quote: 

Wrapped in the American Flag and hid- 
ing behind the Bible, the Klan sanctimonl- 
ously strives to depict itself as a patriotic, 
Christian, fraternal organization dedicated 
to the preservation of fundamental American 
ideals, principles and institutions, 

The principal and traditional objective of 
the Klan during the century of its infamous 
existence has been to espouse the concept of 
“white supremacy”, with the Negro as its 
main victim. A secondary hate target group 
is Jews, who are equated with Communists, 
Other traditional target groups of the Klan 
have been the Catholics and the foreign 
born. 

In its public statements the Klan alleges 
that it has banned any unlawful terroristic 
activities by its members. It claims to be 
a “strictly law-abiding organization” and as- 
serts that “every member is sworr to uphold 
the law at all times and to assist officers of 
the law in preserving peace and order when- 
ever the occasion may arise, and any member 
violating this oath would be banished for- 
ever from the organization”. But evidence 
indicates that Klan leaders give only lip 
service to a policy of nonviolence. 


The KKK is an organization of a hand- 
ful of bigots, extremists, terrorists, 
arsonists, and murderers in many States. 
Less than 1 percent of the people of any 
given area belong to the Klan. 
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But with this extremely small mem- 
bership, the Klan spreads terror and 
violence. 

Here is what Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, a 
great American and Director of the 
FBI—the organization which investi- 
gated the Klan and is continuing this in- 
vestigation—said, and I quote: 

Since the Klan is designed to appeal to the 
most vehement prejudices of the most frus- 
trated and vindictive segment of the popula- 
tion, it naturally attracts those individuals 
with a predilection for violence. This ex- 
tremist element feels that violent action is at 
times necessary and justifiable and sees 
nothing in the Bible or the Constitution to 
preclude it. Although Klan leaders may 
publicly refuse to encourage or condone il- 
legal activities inflammatory and provocative 
declarations made by them at secret meetings 
and in private conversations with other 
Klansmen have sparked many acts of 
violence. 

The History of the Klan, as disclosed by 
F. B. I. investigations, is a sordid story of 
terror and violence. The Klan has provided 
a cloak for irresponsible and bloodthirsty 
hoodlums to engage in crimes in the name 
of morality and justice. F.B.I. investiga- 
tions over a period of years have grimly doc- 
umented participation by members of Klan 
groups in murders, bombings, mutilations, 
whippings and abductions. 

Atrocities committed by Klansmen are 
usually conceived and carried out independ- 
ently by groups of members whose partic- 
ipation in these activities is unknown to the 
rank-and-file membership. These action 
groups are generally referred to in Klan 
circles as “holy terrors”, “knock-off squads”, 
“flying squads”, “wrecking crews” and killer 
squads”. They range in size from three to 
a dozen men, and they plan the commission 
of their lawless acts outside regular Klan 
meetings. 

The propensity for violence on the part of 
individual Klansmen has become greater in 
recent years because of the trend toward the 
acquisition of weapons, ammunition and ex- 
plosives. Specific information on the ac- 
cumulation of weapons of destruction ob- 
tained during the course of F.B.I. investiga- 
tion is furnished promptly to appropriate 
agencies of the federal, state and local gov- 
ernments. 

Firearms possessed by Klansmen range from 
.22-caliber rifles to magnum revolvers, sub- 
machine guns, shotguns and high-powered 
rifles. F.B.I. sources estimate that 90 per 
cent of the Klansmen in one state own guns. 
Many Klansmen personally own large num- 
bers of firearms. One Klan, in addition to 

g an arsenal of weapons, has accu- 
mulated a quantity of fuses, dynamite caps 
and other materials for making dynamite 
bombs. 


The KKK operates on terror tactics; 
violation of laws; murder; flagrant arson, 
as the burning of schools and churches; 
the art of threats of violence both actual 
or implied, unless those threatened in- 
dividuals give up their freedoms of liv- 
ing and speaking as they choose; the 
burning of crosses; and the veiled threats 
of cards and labels placed in given areas 
bearing the implied threat with red- or 
black-letter words entitled “The Klan 
Is Watching You.” 

What business does the Klan or any 
other group have watching anybody who 
is a red-blooded American who chooses 
to live in freedom and obey the law? 
I am not necessarily singling out 
Louisiana, because I fully realize that 
Several States have been plagued by 
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KKK extremists and terror organiza- 
tions. But I remember an article by the 
gentleman from Georgia, Congressman 
WELTNER, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
entitled A Case in Point,” which went 
on to tell that less than 3 percent of the 
citizens in Bogalusa, La., joined the 
KKK and tarnished a fine city of over 
30,000 inhabitants. 

The Ku Klux Klan has made Bogalusa 
a typical showcase of how a KKK orga- 
nization, dedicated to secrecy and vio- 
lence, hiding behind secrecy to promote 
terror, intimidation, illegal wiretapping, 
boycotting, and threat of bodily harm to 
individual citizens, can blight and tar- 
nish a fine community before the eyes 
of the country as well as the eyes of the 
world. ; 

What is amazing to me is that if an 
innocent person were asked by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee if he 
were guilty of committing a crime as a 
KKK member, it is certainly reasonable 
to expect that the person would freely 
deny any connection with the crime and 
rightfully explain their innocence. The 
KKK witnesses did exactly opposite, 
using the choice of confessing and going 
to jail, or taking the fifth amendment on 
the grounds that if he answered he 
would incriminate himself. If the KKK 
member were innocent and testified to 
that effect, that would end it; but it is 
certainly reasonable to believe that if he 
pleads silence lest he incriminate him- 
self, he is guilty. Most KKK witnesses 
did just that, and the stigma of criminal 
guilt is, therefore, on each KKK wit- 
ness. A few KKK members admitted 
guilt of burning churches and bombing 
homes. 

I think that the whole Nation should 
know how brazen the KKK really is when 
they try to elect their first member to 
the Congress of the United States. The 
man’s name is John R. Rarick, who to- 
day is a candidate for Congress in 
Louisiana, and who, I am informed by 
high officials, joined the Klan in St. 
Francisville, La., in 1963 and became its 
exalted cyclops in 1964 while still sitting 
as a district judge on the bench. It is 
not only shocking, but it is horrifying, 
ugly, and nauseating to find an elected 
judge who is entrusted with peoples’ 
property and their liberties, expected to 
be impartial; and then to be uncovered 
as a member and exalted cyclops of per- 
haps the most extremist organization in 
all of our history—the Ku Klux Klan— 
whose record is a horrible picture of 
flagrant law violations, murder, bomb- 
ings, terror tactics, threats, intimida- 
tions, killings, floggings, and church and 
school bombings and burnings. 

Under the law, the Attorney General 
of the United States is directed to list 
subversive organizations in this country. 
You will find among those organizations 
listed the Ku Klux Klan, and I hereby 
list a few of the other organizations 
which are listed: 

American Council on Soviet Relations. 

American National Socialist Party. 

American Russian Institute, New York. 

Associated Klans of America. 

Associated Georgia Klans. 

Ku Klux Klan. 

Knights of the White Camellia. 

Black Dragon Society. 
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Carpatho-Russian People’s Society. 
Boston School for Marxist Studies. 
Communist Party, U.S.A. 
Communist Political Association. 
Friends of the Soviet Union. 
Russian America Society, Inc. 
Silver Shirt Legion of America. 
Young Communist League. 


Judge Rarick says he is for God and 
Constitution. What God? The Klan’s 
god of violence, murder and terror? 
What constitution? The Klans con- 
stitution of bombings and other unlawful 
acts? 

Just a few days ago, two klansmen in 
Georgia were sentenced to 10 years in the 
penitentiary and $5,000 for killing an 
Army colonel who was traveling through 
the State. 

It is even hard to understand how one 
of our citizens through ignorance or 
gross frustration, could join such a 
horrible group as the KKK, but it is un- 
thinkable that a district judge, duly 
elected by the people, would join the 
KKK and betray the trust that the voters 
had placed in him. John R. Rarick was 
born in Indiana and went to Ball State 
College in Muncie, Ind. Whether or not 
he was a member of the Klan in Indiana, 
before moving to Louisiana, is not known 
to me, but I just wonder how those 
voters in his judicial district in Louisiana 
must feel when they realize how he duped 
them, fooled them, and betrayed them 
after they had elected him judge. 

Investigation by the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee has brought out 
how various klansmen have tried to in- 
filtrate into the community police de- 
partments, how they have tried to infil- 
trate into the sheriffs offices, but never 
before in all of our history is there such 
a horrible example of the Ku Klux Klan 
taking over a district court having crimi- 
nal and civil jurisdiction in Louisiana. 
It is certainly unbelievable and even 
more less understandable. 

Just put yourself in a position of hav- 
ing this Ku Klux Klan judge decide 
whether you kept or lost your home at his 
discretion; whether you, who might be 
totally innocent, would be sentenced to 
jail, or at his discretion go free. It stag- 
gers one’s imagination. 

In California there is a man named 
Richard Cotten who has a reputation of 
being one of the best examples of “way- 
out” extremism. He is such a character 
and so way out that even the extremist 
John Birch organization threw him out 
as being too extreme. Do birds of a 
feather flock together? Well, this ex- 
tremist Richard Cotten is evidently so 
close a friend of John R. Rarick that he 
is nightly soliciting campaign funds over 
several radio stations for John Rarick’s 
congressional campaign. 

The friendship of these two extremist 
characters had dated as far back as the 
time the St. Francisville Democrat car- 
ried an account of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Cotten’s visit to the Rarick home in St. 
Francisville. In the paper's edition dated 
September 9, 1965, the following article 
appeared: 3 

Overnight guests of Judge and Mrs. John 
Rarick and family of St. Francisville this 
past week-end were Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Cotten and daughters from Bakersfield, 
California. 
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In Newsweek magazine of July 4, the 
following was printed about Richard 
Cotten: 

Cotten is so far out that Robert Welch, the 
John Birch Society founder, has attacked him 
for being an extremist. “Welch smeared 
me,” says Cotten, “just because I had kind 
words for the Minutemen of America” [a 
militant band of super-patriots]. 


All of this may sound incredible and 
shocking, but I believe we can feel some 
relief, in that the Klan, particularly in 
the South, is on the decline and from all 


accounts many people who were duped 


into joining are trying to get out, despite 
the threats of bodily harm. And as 
shocking as this disclosure may be that 
a duly elected State judge could become 
an exalted cyclops of the Klan and 
put his judicial office into the Klan's 
hands, 

The FBI has been and still is investi- 
gating the Klan. Here is what the Hon. 
J. Edgar Hoover said of the Klan: 

Investigation by the FBI has determined 
that Klan leaders are opportunistic, un- 
scrupulous and ruthless men who are con- 
stantly seeking power and vying with each 
other for leadership and control of the vari- 
ous Klans. The fact is that each Klan orga- 
nization is virtually a one-man dictatorship. 

Membership in the Klan is restricted to 
“native-born white, Protestant, American 
citizens of at least 18 years of age who be- 
lieve in the tenets of the Christian religion”. 
Women and youth have been incorporated 
into the Klan as auxiliary groups, although 
these groups meet and function separately 
from the main organization. However, 
women do attend, participate in and speak 
at public rallies held by Klan organizations. 

Generally speaking, FBI investigations re- 
veal that most Klan leaders and members 
have limited education, have extremely nar- 
row outlooks and interests and are handi- 
capped in making sound value Judgments. 
They were born and have lived most of their 
lives in communities in which racial prej- 
udice is deep-seated. Their lack of status 
apparently makes Klansmen feel inadequate, 
discontented, frustrated, and vindictive. 
They take refuge in a contrived world of 
their own—the Klan—with its symbolic cos- 
tumes, mysterious titles, flamboyant cere- 
mony, clandestine activities and shared 
hatreds. 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, 
further said: 

Although the Klan professes to be a patri- 
otic and respectable organization, it makes 
wide use of cover names or front organiza- 
tions as a facade behind which it carries on 
its activities. The Klan has sponsored and 
scheduled public affairs under such covers 
as improvement associations, historical soci- 
eties and civil clubs. Many klaverns to con- 
ceal their Klan affiliation, have used men’s 
clubs, rifle clubs and hunting and fishing 
clubs as camouflage. 


What is the answer? We know the 
Klan is on the decline. Two Klan mem- 
bers were convicted in Georgia just re- 
cently and received sentences of 10 years 
each with heavy fines. This helps a lot, 
but what else can be done? FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover says: 

Thus, the continued existence of the Klan 
is aided and abetted by a deep-seated and 
persistent tolerance of and indifference to 
Klan activities. As a consequence, the at- 
tainment of justice is extremely difficult in 
cases involving Klansmen. It is virtually 


impossible in some communities to prosecute. 
successfully a white man indicted in a case 
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with a racial aspect, despite evidence of the 
commission of the crime by the accused. 

Effective legislation, competent investiga- 
tion and efficient law enforcement are im- 
portant in combating the Klan, which rep- 
resents a thoroughly repugnant ideology and 
forces inimical to the welfare of our coun- 
try. But actions by agencies of the govern- 
ment will not be sufficient by themselves to 
bring the Klan under control. 

In the final analysis, the primary respon- 
sibility for curbing the Klan rests with the 
public. Only an aroused and mobilized pub- 
lic demand for the protection of freedom un- 
der law will bring about control of the Klan, 
and an end to its 100-year-history of violence 
and lawlessness. Therefore, key segments of 
the population—especially business, educa- 
tion, labor, the professions and the church— 
must join with governmental bodies in a con- 
structive, systematic, coordinated and total 
effort against the Klan. (Unquote.) 


The above was thus said by J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

Thus, the decision lies finally in the 
hands of the people of my district. I 
have faith in the vast majority of these 
people and believe that this is the time to 
triumph over the KKK extremists, so as 
to destroy this festering form of extrem- 


LETTER TO CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a letter I am sending to some 
of my constituents: 


My Dran FRIEND: I am writing this letter 
to ask for your valuable vote and support in 
my re-election to Congress, Saturday, August 
13th. I have had the great honor and priv- 
Uege of representing you for 24 years and I 
have helped literally thousands of you people 
when you have called on me in the past. I 
am now calling on you and will consider it 
& great personal favor if you will help me, as 
I have tried to help you, by getting your 
friends, neighbors, relatives and everyone 
else whom you can to support me and to yote 
for me. 

I would like to appoint you as my personal 
representative and ask you to set a goal of 
contacting ten people, getting their assur- 
ance that they will go to the polls. Then, 
please do everything possible to see that they 
do go to the polls on Saturday, August 13th, 
and cast their vote for me. 

I have certainly tried in every way to jus- 
tify your confidence by trying to assist each 
and every person who called on me regardless 
of their walk of life or political alignment. 
No problem has been too small nor too large 
to receive my urgent attention. I think you 
will agree that I have tried to be one of the 
best Congressmen that ever served the Sixth 
District. 

I do not want to appear boastful as to my 
efforts, but I do feel that by writing you this 
letter it will enable me to let you know how 
extremely grateful I am to serve as your Con- 
gressman. I am sure you understand how 
important seniority and experience are in 
Congress. Of a total membership of 435 
members, I rank 31 so only 30 Congressmen 
stand ahead of me and 404 members stand 
behind me. To have my 24 years of seniority 
and experience, my opponents would have to 
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run for Congress, not this year, but in the 
year 1990. 

Your Congress has faced a multitude of 
difficult issues and problems during the past 
years. I have consistently voted for all 
measures that would aid all the farmers, the 
dairymen, the businessmen, the fishermen, 
the laboring men and women, the school 
teachers and school employees, and the vet- 
erans, our elderly citizens and for the vari- 
ous bills that improve our social security 
and standards of living. 

Perhaps this will be the most important 
vote that you have ever cast because the 
issue is clearcut—law and order versus ex- 
tremism. By voting for me you are voting 
for law and order and against extremism. 
I think you will agree with me that the KKK 
extremism, with its threats and intimida- 
tion of all of our people, has gone far 
enough, in fact too far. The best example 
is where the Klan is the strongest, which is 
in Bogalusa, and there you find the most 
violence and the most chaos. 

So, actually you are not voting in an ordi- 
nary election for my re-election as an indi- 
vidual, rather you are helping yourself, your 
District and your country as well as your 
family and children, when you vote against 
extremism—because it is just that important, 
Staying at home or not voting, will certainly 
help the KKK to the detriment of you and 
your family. 

Warmest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JaMes H. (Jimmy) Morrison, 
Incumbent. 

P.S. I am enclosing an insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which I think will 
prove of interest to you. 

As you are aware, I am vice chairman of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
and a high ranking member of the House 
Agriculture Committee. As I have said in 
the past, I want you to feel that any time 
I can serve you in my capacity as your Con- 
gressman, please do not hesitate to call on 
me. Also, if you can get more than ten 
people to vote for me on August 13th, so 
much the better. Thanks and best regards, 
and please remember to vote No. 8. 

Best regards, 
JIMMY. 


PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
SPEAKS IN THE DISTRICT OF CON- 
GRESSMAN ANDREW JACOBS, JR., 
OF INDIANA 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, July 23, 1966, I had the pleas- 
ure of traveling with the President of 
the United States and Mrs. Johnson and 
their daughter Luci and other Members 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate from the States of Indiana and 
Kentucky. 

During his trip President Johnson 
made a major address in the home dis- 
trict of our distinguished colleague, 
ANDREW JACOBS, JR., at the Indianapolis 
Athletic Club. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is a great 
tribute to the high regard which the 
President has for Congressman JACOBS 
that he delivered this important address 
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in the 11th Congressional District of In- 
diana, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the President’s address on this occasion 
be inserted at this point in the Recorp. 

In addition to Congressman JACOBS, 
other members of the Indiana delegation 
who were present on the trip were our 
distinguished Senators, the Honorable R. 
Vance HARTKE and Honorable BIRCH 
Baym and Representatives Ray J. MAD- 
DEN, of Gary; J. Epwarp ROUSH, of Hunt- 
ington; WINFIELD K. Denton, of Evans- 
ville; E. Ross Aparr, of Fort Wayne, and 
WILLIAM Bray, of Martinsville. 

Other persons present on the Presi- 
dent’s trip to Indiana and Kentucky in- 
cluded Representatives KENNETH J. GRAY 
and GEORGE E. SHIPLEY, of Illinois, and 
Senators PauL Douglas, of Illinois; 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, of Texas; JOHN 
SHERMAN COOPER and THRUSTON B. Mon- 
TON, of Kentucky, as well as the former 
Governor of Florida, the Honorable Far- 
ris Bryant, and Governor Hulett C. Smith 
of West Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson’s ad- 
dress at the Indianapolis Athletic Club 
follows: 

From the New York Times, July 24, 1966] 


Text OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT THE 
INDIANAPOLIS ATHLETIC CLUB 


(INDIANAPOLIS, July 23—Following is the 
prepared tert of President Johnson’s speech 
today at the Indianapolis Athletic Club.) 

For many of your 150 years, Indiana has 
been known as the crossroads of America. 
This is a good time and a good place for me 
to talk about our oldest dream: the building 
of a Great Society embracing the talents of all 
Americans. 

Every man sees the Great Society through 
his own eyes. But I think we all mean just 
about the same thing. 

We mean a nation where man can enlarge 
his reach and be all he might be. 

We mean a nation free of those things 
that afflict a man’s body and restrict his 
mind: crime, ignorance, poverty and disease. 

We mean a nation free of those brutalities 
that rob him of real happiness in our cities. 

And we mean a nation where men set aside 
their prejudice and work together in com- 
mon tasks. 

For 200 years we have acknowledged that 
all men are born with certain rights that 
no one can take from him. We have dreamed 
of a place where men and women and their 
children can live and work and learn and 
grow in peace. 

Now this dream has become a national 
purpose. Our oldest hopes have become our 
newest possibilities, And they are all within 
our reach. 

We can achieve them if we build on three 
pillars: 

A strong economy; 

A sense of duty; and 

A spacious vision. 

The resources of our economy are bound- 
less. 

For decades Americans have enjoyed the 
highest standard of living on earth. By 1960 
our economy had slowed down and become 
sluggish. But for the last 65 months, it has 
moved further and faster than the most 
optimistic “Pollyanna” ever predicted. 

TOPS IN PRODUCTION RISE 

Last year our 6 per cent real growth of 
production topped every other industrial na- 
tion outside North America. And it is clear 
that this year, too, we will be near the head 
of the list. 

Our output today is $270 billion higher 
than it was five years ago—and that is after 
we have taken into account price increases. 
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That increase in real output in five years 
is larger in the real growth product of any 
other nation in the world—and larger than 
the gains we made in the preceding 10 years. 

Along with it has come steady increase in 
the job security of our workers. 

Five years ago, about 5 percent of our na- 
tion's married men did not have jobs. For 
the past six months, that number has stayed 
below 2 percent. 

Five years ago, almost two million Ameri- 
cans had spent 15 weeks in a row looking 
for work. Today that unfortunate group 
numbers less than a half million. 

Our economy has created seven million new 
jobs in the past five years and nearly four 
million new jobs in just the past two years. 

These have been better jobs, better paid 
jobs, and steadier jobs. 


OTHER SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


That is not all. Corporate profits after 
taxes have doubled. Dividends are up by 
55 per cent. Income per farm has risen by 
48 per cent. And our families have increased 
their savings and financial assets by nearly 
half a trillion dollars over the past five years, 

Every now and then you hear someone 
charge that the cost of living has wiped out 
those gains. 

That simply isn't so. 

The average family—even after price in- 
creases—is earning the equivalent of 11 extra 
pay checks each year. 

The average family in Indiana—after price 
increases—is spending $1,600 more a year for 
real goods and services than it did five years 
ago. 


And since the end of 1963 alone, that same 
family has increased its buying power by 
nearly $1,000. 

The record of the past five years demon- 
strates that we welcome change and im- 
provement; that automation is not a monster 
that will devour us; that we don’t have to 
force early retirement or shorter work-weeks 
on our workers because there are not enough 
jobs to go around. 

But the most important fact is this: “If 
business, labor and government each go their 
own way—if each attends to its own narrow 
interests—if each ignores the interests of 
others—then the “gloom-and-doom prophets” 
could be right. 

But if we work together, there is no end 
to our progress. 

A TIME FOR RESTRAINT 


This Administration has not shirked its 
own responsibility in the fight in- 
flation. But government cannot do it all. 
We must have from labor and business all 
the restraint and responsibility they expect 
from Government. 

American labor knows what happens when 
hourly wages advance much faster than the 
output of each man-hour. The advance of 
living costs eats up the extra gains. 

Last Wednesday, the British Government 
had to ask for legislation freezing all British 
wages and prices. 

Wage rates in England have moved up 
in recent months at an average rate of 8 
or 9 per cent a year. In the past several 
years, despite repeated and urgent appeals 
for restraint, they have increased at the 
rate of 5 or 6 per cent a year—more than 
twice the increase in productivity. The re- 
sult is severe crisis. 

Since 1960, American hourly wages and 
fringe benefits have increased at an aver- 
age rate of about 4 per cent a year. This is 
not far from the average advance in our 
productivity. That is why the American 
worker’s standard of living has improved 
far faster than that of his British friend. 

Between 1960 and 1965, American whole- 
sale prices of manufactured goods, other 
than food, rose three-tenths of one per cent. 
In England they rose two and two-tenths 
per cent. 
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I do not cite these figures out of com- 
placency, but because all modern democra- 
cies—including ours—must learn and re- 
member this lesson: rapid growth and 
freedom require steady self-discipline and 
restraint. 

COST-PRICE RELATIONSHIP 


American businessmen know that if they 
advance prices when costs are stable, these 
costs will move upward. 

Businessmen sell to each other as well 
as to the public. One man’s price increase 
is another man’s cost increase. 

And when higher prices increase the con- 
sumers’ cost of living, labor will ask for 
more. Costs will move up. The gains of 
business will evaporate. Our ability to ex- 
port will weaken. 

The overwhelming majority of labor unions 
and businesses have taken these lessons 
to heart. They have heard and answered 
their nation’s call. I hope now the others 
will join, too. We are engaged at this mo- 
ment in a fight against aggression in Viet- 
nam. During this emergency your Govern- 
ment is asking the leaders of business and 
labor to act with extra caution and extra 
concern, 

To business we say: “The right to profit 
carries the duty of prudence. Avoid reck- 
less expansion. Order only the new plant 
and equipment your business needs. Don't 
accumulate unnecessary inventories just to 
bring in unearned profits if prices jump 
sharply.” 

Most businessmen know that this Admin- 
istration jealously guards their opportunity 
to earn a fair profit. But this Administra- 
tion also believes that the freedom to set 
prices carries with it a responsibility to re- 
duce prices when costs have fallen. 

To labor we say: “The right to bargain 
collectively carries the duty to bargain con- 
structively. We call on them to recognize 
that the real gain to labor cannot be more 
than the rise in the nation’s productivity.” 

Most labor leaders know that this Ad- 
ministration strongly supports the freedom 
of organized labor to seek better working 
conditions, steadily adv: incomes, 
shorter hours, security for its members, and 
increased benefits. 

But this Administration believes that this 
freedom also carries an obligation. This 
obligation is not to gain a compensation 
which—if all unions were to achieve it— 
would increase costs and force higher prices. 

We have learned these lessons about eco- 
nomic freedom and responsibility. In these 
critical times, business, labor, and govern- 
ment cannot afford to forget them. 


But all our citizens also have a duty with 
each right. 

The first is to keep the peace. A demo- 
cratic society suffers when any of lts citizens 
seek to change the course of events by vio- 
lence. The alternative to self-discipline is 
tyranny. 

A second duty is not only to abide by the 
decisions of government, but to help shape 
those decisions, Both law and lawmakers 
are changed in a democratic society through 
peaceful means, not through violence. 

Our third duty is to respect the opinions 
and interests of our fellow citizens. Men do 
not protest without cause, A just society 
will learn the cause and act accordingly. 
That is what we are trying to do. 

Many American citizens are living in pov- 
erty, without jobs, and in miserable housing 
conditions. They are a small minority of our 
population, but their plight is a cause for 
national concern. 

We have been working to relieve their 
plight. Our goal is to break down the ghet- 
tos, create jobs, improve education, provide 
better homes, 
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That is why we are pouring our skills and 
resources into education programs, anti- 
poverty programs, manpower training, Medi- 
care and better housing. 

NEED FOR PUBLIC APPROVAL 


That is why we are trying to gain approval 
for our rent supplement and demonstration 
cities programs. And that is why we need 
your help in gaining their approval. 

All of this takes time. It takes human and 
financial resources. It takes the commit- 
ment of the Federal Government, the states, 
and the cities. It takes the effort of the poor 
themselves - and of men and women like you. 

For what we must do is no less than to 
correct the injustice of two centuries which 
give men a reason to protest. 

But there are ways of protesting that any 
civilized society can tolerate. There are also 
ways that are unacceptable. The ballot box, 
the neighborhood communities, the political 
and civil rights organizations—are the means 
by which Americans express their resentment 
against intolerable conditions. They are de- 
signed to reform society, not to rip it apart. 

Riots in the streets do not bring about 
lasting reforms. They tear at the very fabric 
of the community. They set neighbor 
against neighbor and create walls of mis- 
trust and fear between them. They make 
reform more difficult by turning away the 
very people who can and must support re- 
form. They start a chain reaction the con- 
sequences of which always fall most heavily 
on those who begin them. 

So it is not only to protect the society 
at large that we refuse to condone riots and 
disorder. It is to serve the real interests of 
those for whose cause we struggle. 

Our country can abide ciyil protest. It 
can improve the lives of those who mount 
that protest. But it cannot abide civil vio- 
lence. 

n 


The next pillar of our task is a spacious 
vision of what America can be. 

For prosperity is not enough and duty 
alone cannot transform our country. Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 

But vision does not belong to a President 
alone. It must be the sum of all our dreams. 

For my part, I believe America can be a 
Place where the last man among us—the 
last man—has an equal chance to become the 
best that is in him. 

For my part, I believe America can be a 
place where the impossible is unheard of 
and the unlikely happens today. 

When it comes to America, I am an opti- 
mist. I am an optimist because I have lived 
through 57 years of the best and worst years 
we have ever known. And I have seen what 
Americans can do. 

Think of all that has happened in the last 
five decades; space crafts and penicillin, com- 
puters and electric dishwashers, air condi- 
tloners and atomic power, five-day work 
week and movies in the skies. 

But those are only a small part of it. 
They are the “things” that make life easier. 
But think of all that has happened to make 
life better. 

Think of the children who don’t die 
and of those who no longer labor at grueling 
tasks. 

Think of the millions of women and Ne- 
groes who vote —and of all the workers who 
retire in good health, 

Think of the millions who can now read 
and write—and the heart attacks that do 
not kill. 

We forget these victories very quickly. 
This may be well, for it means we always 
go on to the next job at hand. And our 
work is cut out for us. 

By 1976 there will be 220 million of us. 

We will have to create jobs for 12% mil- 
lion more people, including four million for 
teen-agers, 
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We will have to provide for three million 
more elementary students—four million 
more high school students, and four million 
more college and university students. 

We will need two million more elementary 
and secondary school teachers. 

And we will have to build 200,000 addi- 
tional elementary and high school class- 
rooms and replace almost half a million 
more. 

We will need 40,000 more doctors just to 
keep up. 

And we will have to provide roads, streets, 
and parking places for up to 40 million more 
cars. 

We must bring to the millions of Ameri- 
cans who still live in misery a better standard 
of living—a fuller share of justice—and a 
deeper faith in our nation. 

And there are cities to rebuild— traffic 
jams to resolve—rivers to reclaim. 


NO STANDING STILL 


All these things and more we will do. 
There is only one thing that I am sure we 
won't do. We will not stand still. 

We know our problems and our faults. We 
know the dark shadows that fall across our 
doubts that disturb us and the frailties 
that undo us. 

But we also know—as one observer has 
written—that “here is a nation that in 50 
years has endured two world wars, beat off 
a savage depression, played a major role in 
rebuilding a shattered world, and created the 
most wealthy, healthy, and educated nation 
the world has even seen at any time or at 
any place.” 

So on this 150th anniversary of Indiana's 
statehood, it is good to take stock of what 
we have done and of how much is still ahead. 
Of this I am certain: The best is yet to come. 


POSSIBLE TRIAL OF AMERICAN 
AIRMEN IN NORTH VIETNAM 
SHOULD BE RENOUNCED BY CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hantey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a House concurrent res- 
olution relating to U.S. military person- 
nel held captive in Vietnam. I think it 
is of the utmost importance that the 
Congress express firmly and swiftly the 
outrage of the United States at the 
thought that American airmen will be 
tried by the Government of North Viet- 
nam as war e < 

Such an inhuman and cruel act would 
only serve to destroy all of our efforts at 
restraint in the conduct of this war. 
Such an act would considerably lessen 
the chance of a just and secure settle- 
ment of the war. Our feelings on this 
matter ought to be made unmistakably 
clear to the leadership of North Viet- 
nam and to the governments which sup- 
port North Vietnam in its efforts to de- 
stroy the independence of South Viet- 
nam, 


UNITED STATES AHEAD IN SPACE 
PROGRAM IN NINE CATEGORIES 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the success in space exploration by Amer- 
ica’s space team has become so consist- 
ent that it is difficult for us at times to 
realize the extent to which our fantastic 
progress has been made. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
House the phenomenal progress being 
made in our space program. 

Following the success of our latest as- 
tronaut team of Capt. John W. Young 
and Maj. Michael J. Collins, in their 
Gemini 10 flight, newspapers across the 
Nation last Friday carried a box score 
report of the nine categories in which 
the United States is ahead of the Rus- 
sians in space exploration. 

The United States has successfully 
completed 14 manned space flights as 
against 8 manned flights by the Soviets. 

In multimanned flights we have suc- 
cessfully completed eight as against two 
multimanned flights by the Soviets. 

We have had 22 men in space as 
against 11 for the Soviets. 

We have had three successful space 
walks as against one for the Soviets, and 

The United States has completed 1,661 
man-hours in flight as against 507 for 
the Soviets. 

In the nine categories shown in the ac- 
companying table, the United States is 
ahead in space flights in every instance. 

The following table reported by the As- 
sociated Press, which has been confirmed 
in its accuracy by NASA, indicates the 
extent of our success and superiority. 

UNITED STATES AHEAD IN 9 CATEGORIES 

CAPE KENNEDY, FLA—The manned space 
flight box score: 

Manned flights: 

United States, 14. 

Russia, 8. 
Multi-manned flights: 

United States, 8. 

Russia, 2. 

Manned hours in flight: 
United States, 1,661 hrs., 52 min. 
Russia, 507 hrs., 16 min. 

Men in space: 

United States, 22. 

Russia, 11. 

Time outside capsule: 
United States, 2 hrs., 56 min. 
Russia, 10 min. 

Space walks: 

United States, 3. 

Russia, 1. 
Maneuverable spacecraft: 

United States, 8. 

Russia, 0. 

Rendezvous in space: 
United States, 7. 
Russia, 0. 

Space link-ups: 

United States, 2. 

Russia, 0. 


In addition, the NASA space team has 
successfully launched more than 1,000 
flights in other space probes and our 
sounding rocket program, which has con- 
tributed greatly to weather reporting and 
communications, as well as our manned 
flights into space. 

Administrator James E. Webb, of 
NASA, and every man and woman who 
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has played a part on the U.S. space team 
in these remarkable achievements, de- 
serve our highest commendation. They 
have contributed to writing a great and 
new and exciting chapter in space de- 
velopment. 

I congratulate all of America’s space 
team that has made this Nation first in 
space. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON COMMEND- 
ED FOR DEPLORING CIVIL 
STRIFE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson in a major speech last 
Saturday made some very basic and bed- 
rock statements concerning the epidemic 
of riots occurring in cities throughout the 
Nation. The President declared that 
“Our country cannot abide civil vio- 
lence.” He emphasized that the riots re- 
act against those who begin them. 

The President pointed out that civil 
strife tears at the very fabric of our dem- 
ocratic society. He deplored the recent 
violence, looting, theft, and murder. He 
urged all of our citizens to have respect 
for law and order and orderly processes. 

I commend the President for his forth- 
right statements. I support his position 
wholeheartedly. 

This Nation cannot tolerate street vio- 
lence, theft, and plundering destruction 
of property—in short, anarchy. 

As a nation, we have developed demo- 
cratic procedures for correction of abuses 
and righting of wrongs. 

The courts are available for relief of 
injustice. The legislative process is 
available. Street riots and anarchy are 
not the way to correct civil wrongs. 

In city after city we have seen this pat- 
tern of riots rear its ugly head in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Brooklyn, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, and other cities. 

The pattern of this wave of riots has 
all the earmarks of being Communist-in- 
spired, Communist-directed insurrection. 
It is a technique and pattern all too fa- 
miliar as a Communist trademark. 

Recently I requested Attorney General 
Katzenbach to investigate this situation 
and to determine whether and to what 
extent, these repeated riots are Commu- 
nist-inspired and directed. I have been 
assured that the Attorney General is in- 
vestigating the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, where anarchy reigns, de- 
mocracy dies. This swelling wave of riots 
and rebellion must be stopped. 

Again, I commend the President for his 
action and leadership. We should heed 
his words and act upon them. 


ON THE LOSING SIDE FOR 26 YEARS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 


_ I realize that there is no dearth of read- 


ing material in the office of any Member 
of Congress. Most of us have the prob- 
lem of trying to allocate our time in such 
a way that we can keep informed on what 
is going on, here in this House, in our dis- 
tricts, and throughout the Nation, as well 
as to know something about world prob- 
lems that affect us both directly and 
indirectly. 

During the past few days, I believe all 
of us received through the mail, from the 
American Tract Society, a nonpolitical, 
interdenominational religious organiza- 
tion, a paperback book, entitled “26 
Years on the Losing Side,“ written by a 
retired officer of the New York City Po- 
lice Department, Deputy Inspector Con- 
rad Jensen, who spent 26 years of his life 
on the department, attaining the rank of 
deputy inspector. He is now associate 
director of Youth Development, Inc., an 
evangelical organization working with 
youth gangs in East Harlem. 

I do not know what caused me to start 
reading this book, but I do know that 
after I had read a few pages, I could not 
put it down without reading the entire 
book, consisting of only 83 pages, requir- 
ing less than 2 hours. Those 2 hours were 
one of the most rewarding experiences I 
have had in some time, and for this rea- 
son, I am recommending to my col- 
leagues who are seeking some solution to 
many of the problems which are facing 
this country, in this era of deteriorating 
morals, increasing disrespect for our 
moral and legal laws, increasing in- 
stances of mob violence, marches, sit-ins, 
lie-ins; and so forth, and an apparent 
disregard of the laws of God, that they 
take the time to read this book. It may 
have the same effect on others that it had 
on me, to rekindle the feeling of respon- 
sibility, which we are prone to forget. 

As Officer Jensen points out, “Lawful 
living does not necessarily imply right- 
eous living. Most people only keep the 
law because of their fear of the con- 
sequences,” and “it is a comfort to know 
that the Lord deals righteously and 
many a person who having escaped 
punishment here, will one day be tried 
by a different kind of judge.” 

I agree, and I believe many of you will 
agree with Officer Jensen when he says: 

I am convinced that law enforcement is 
engaged in a losing fight against crime and 
criminals. 


And he backs up this statement with 
statistics and statements from no less an 
authority than J. Edgar Hoover. And I 
am among those who believe as Mr. Jen- 
sen believes, “that the general unrest and 
tension in our land will continue to in- 
crease until enough of us are honest 
enough to face the facts and return to 
the discipline of the word of God.” He 
said: 

Crime has increased five times faster than 
the population growth, and with the road- 
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blocks which are constantly and continually 
being thrown into the path of the law en- 
forcement officer, I am convinced that “the 
only thing that can stop this tide of law- 
lessness is for the people of America to return 
to the simple faith of those who first settled 
here. Theirs was a faith based on an open 
Bible. Today we boast of the Bible being 
the “best seller” yet how little we turn to 
its pages and live by its precepts. 


I could mention the apparent disdain 
that the majority of the members of our 
Supreme Court have for the Bible, but I 
have long since given up hope that the 
rights of the innocent, the law-abiding 
and God-fearing citizen, will be pro- 
tected by this present Court. 

Mr. Speaker, I could quote many other 
succinct passages from this little book, 
26 Years on the Losing Side,” but I know 
the Members would receive greater in- 
spiration if they would take the time to 
enjoy reading and absorbing the sugges- 
tions made by Officer Jensen. 


CURBSIDE MAILBOXES AT ALL FU- 
TURE COMMUNITY HOUSING DE- 
VELOPMENTS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1963 the Post Office Depart- 
ment issued an order requiring all fu- 
ture community housing developments to 
be equipped with curbside mailboxes. 
Since that time, the residents of my dis- 
trict, and indeed residents from all over 
the country, have vigorously protested 
this order. I have received resolutions 
in opposition from the city councils of 
San Jose; Livermore, Milpitas, Fremont, 
Newark, Hayward, Union City, and 
Pleasanton. In fact, the city of Pleasan- 
ton is investigating the possibility of en- 
gaging the Federal Government in a law- 
suit to get the Post Office Department to 
rescind its mailbox order. California 
newspapers have carried daily stories on 
the battle between the residents of Cali- 
fornia and the Post Office Department. 
On their editorial pages they have sym- 
pathized with the protesting citizens. 

The objection is one of esthetics—it 
does not make sense to me or to my con- 
stituents to construct new community 
developments which from their inception 
plan for a recreational and pleasing at- 
mosphere and then require each home to 
put up a curbside mailbox which, regard- 
less of the design of the individual box, is 
an eyesore for the total area. 

The Post Office Department has labeled 
this order an economy measure, and I am 
in sympathy with the administration’s 
efforts to economize. But in this case, I 
do not think the economic advantages 
outweigh marring the landscape of our 
new residential areas. I feel quite sure 
that in a few years we will either spend 
more money tearing down these boxes or 
else live with another blight on our land- 
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scape which, with a little forethought, 
could have been avoided. 

I had hoped that public opposition 

would convince the Post Office Depart- 
ment that this is indeed an unpopular 
and unwanted measure and that the De- 
partment would ultimately change its 
position. But, unfortunately, this has 
not been the case—the Post Office De- 
partment remains adamant. 
. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am introduc- 
ing a bill to amend title 39 of the United 
States Code to provide city delivery mail 
service on a door delivery service basis 
for postal patrons receiving curbside de- 
livery service who qualify for door de- 
livery service. 


CAUSES OF EYE DISEASE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have introduced legis- 
lation providing for the establishment 
of a National Eye Institute under the 
National Institutes of Health. 

My own eyes were opened to the press- 
ing need for this legislation upon dis- 
covering how very little we really know 
about eye disease and the extent to 
which millions of persons suffer to some 
degree from eye disease. 

It is startling to learn, for instance, 
that more than 80 percent of all loss of 
vision suffered by persons in this Nation 
results from diseases whose causes are 
unknown. 

It is startling to learn that in this 
Nation more than 1 million persons are 
“functionally blind,” that is, they are 
unable to read ordinary newspaper type 
even with the aid of glasses. 

It is startling to know that nearly 90 
million Americans, almost half our total 
population, have some form of eye trou- 
ble; that about 75 million Americans 
wear glasses full or part time. 

I am told that in the year 1963 the 
cost of caring for the blind totaled $1 
billion but during that year only $9 mil- 
lion was spent on research in this field 
and this total is for Government and 
private research combined. 

These figures and data make it all too 
clear that we are not doing enough to 
combat eye disease. The causes of blind- 
ness largely remain a mystery but that 
mystery can be solved and the establish- 
ment of a National Eye Institute may 
be the key to the solution. 

The bill follows: 

HR. — 

A bill to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to provide for the establishment of a 
National Eye Institute in the National In- 
stitutes of Health 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That title IV 

of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., 
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ch, 6A, subch. III) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new part: 


“PART F—NATIONAL EYE INSTITUTE 
“Establishment of National Eye Institute 


“Sec. 451. The Surgeon General is author- 
ized, with the approval of the Secretary, to 
establish in the Public Health Service an in- 
stitute for the conduct and support of re- 
search and training relating to blinding eye 
diseases and visual disorders, including re- 
search and training in the special health 
problems and requirements of the blind and 
in the basic sciences relating to the mecha- 
nism of sight and visual function. 


“Establishment of Advisory Council 


“Sec. 452, (a) The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized, with the approval of the Secretary, 
to establish an advisory council to advise, 
consult with, and make recommendations to 
the Surgeon General on matters relating to 
the activities of the National Eye Institute. 

“(b) The provisions relating to the com- 
position, terms of office of members, and re- 
appointment of members of advisory councils 
under section 432(a) shall be applicable to 
the council established under this section, 
except that the Surgeon General, with the 
approval of the Secretary, may include on 
such council established under this section 
such additional ex officio members as he 
deems necessary. 

e) Upon appointment of such council, it 
shall assume all or such part as the Surgeon 
General may, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, specify of the duties, functions, and 
powers of the National Advisory Health 
Council relating to the research or training 
projects with which such council established 
under this part is concerned and such por- 
tion as the Surgeon General may specify 
(with such approval) of the duties, func- 
tions, and powers of any other advisory coun- 
cil established under this Act relating to such 
projects. 

“Functions 

“Sec. 453. The Surgeon General shall, 
through the National Eye Institute estab- 
lished under this part, carry out the purposes 
of section 301 with respect to the conduct 
and support of research with respect to blind- 
ing eye diseases and visual disorders, includ- 
ing the special health problems and require- 
ments of the blind and the mechanism of 
sight and visual function, except that the 
Surgeon General shall, with the approval of 
the Secretary, determine the areas in which 
and the extent to which he will carry out 
such purposes of section 301 through such 
Institute or an institute established by or 
under other provisions of this Act, or both 
of them, when both such institutes have 
functions with respect to the same subject 
matter. The Surgeon General is also au- 
thorized to provide training and instruction 
and establish and maintain traineeships and 
fellowships, in the National Eye Institute 
and elsewhere in matters relating to diag- 
nosis, prevention, and treatment of blinding 
eye diseases and visual disorders with such 
stipends and allowances (including travel 
and subsistence expenses) for trainees and 
fellows as he deems necessary, and, in addi- 
tion, provide for such training, instruction, 
and traineeships and for such fellowships 
through grants to public or other nonprofit 
institutions.” . 


SELECTIVE SERVICE AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, FercHan] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
family in America is keenly aware of the 
selective service law. 

The draft is a very real and personal 
thing for every young man throughout 
the country. 

Hundreds of thousands of our finest 
youths are now fighting in Vietnam, and 
hundreds of thousands of others are 
serving the United States in farflung 
outposts throughout the world. 

It is the recognized responsibility of 
Congress to assure that the draft is as 
tan impartial, and democratic as pos- 

e. 

Several reviews of the selective service 
law are now in progress. When they are 
completed, it will be the duty of Congress 
to evaluate them and decide what 
changes, if any, in the present law and 
procedures would be in the national 
interest. 

In an effort to obtain information and 
advice that will assist us in assessing this 
problem, I asked the presidents of the 
leading colleges and universities in my 
district, and also the president of Ohio 
State University, to advise me whether 
they considered the present selective 
service law to be fair and equitable, and 
what improvements, if any, they would 
suggest. 

I will include their replies, for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues and others 
interested in this matter: 

JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 6, 1966. 
Hon, MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FeIGHAN: Your invita- 
tion to an expression of judgment in the cur- 
rent review of the national Selective Service 
Act is gratifying to have. Military strength 
can never be adequate or stable unless it is 
the outcome of an overall manpower policy 
that assures similar strength in all aspects of 
the complex interlocking of industrial and 
educational activities that contribute to it, 
I respond to your inquiry, therefore, as eyi- 
dencing an interest in defining military needs 
not in a narrow, isolated sense but as the 
climax of indispensable supporting forces, 

We live in an era of constant flux, of 
burgeoning material development, of social 
evolution, of scientific discovery, of unstable 
international relations, of bursting industrial 
growth. Amid such an environment any na- 
tion would be nearsighted, foolish, and 
doomed to decline if it clung to a status quo 
attitude for the guidance of its future. The 
democratic state, which seeks to preserve 
fundamental human rights and opportuni- 
ties along with national welfare, must be 
especially responsive to changing conditions. 

It seems important to me, therefore, that 
our manpower needs should be undergoing 
review at this time. Whole new industries 
have been born, a great diversity of new edu- 
cational programs have come into being, and 
the base of our national planning has been 
enormously broadened since the Selective 
Service System was passed in 1948. 

While we make this study for possible up- 
dating and improvement, however, let us not 
lose sight of the fact that this piece of legis- 
lation has proved a remarkably flexible in- 
strument in dealing with the difficult condi- 
tions steadily imposed on it. That is to say, 
let us recognize and preserve the enlightened 
thinking that went into its underlying prin- 
ciples even though we perhaps find it neces- 
sary to modify some aspects in the interest of 
continuing effectiveness. 
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Two of these principles assert themselves 
immediately as valid: 

1. Military strength is produced by a com- 
bination of supporting strengths: civic, so- 
cial, industrial, scientific, educational, and 
financial. 

2. The obligation to national service must 
be developed not by identity of assignment 
but by diversification that provides our coun- 
try with a balanced use of individual tal- 
ents in their most effective and needed 
spheres. 

Let me develop each of these points briefly. 

We are only beginning to realize the enor- 
mous, even revolutionary, power generated 
by an effective combination of university- 
spawned research, an educated citizenry, in- 
dustrial technology, and public need. The 
modern military machine is a product of that 
combination, and the combination must con- 
tinue to support it. More than ever before, 
therefore, the education of our citizens is 
one of our most important national re- 
sources. The Selective Service System recog- 
nizes that fact, and any amendments to it 
should not impair the steady functioning 
of our advanced educational processes. As 
Time says in its issue of May 6: “.. . the 
bets are down: the U. S. is relying more heay- 
ily than ever on college education to shape 
its destiny.” 

Secondly, it would be a wasteful misin- 
terpretation of humanity and of democracy 
to write legislation founded on identity of 
talent. The old psychological tenet puts it 
strikingly; “Nothing is so unequal as the 
equal treatment of unequals.” Let us not 
confuse democracy of opportunity and obli- 
gation, which we must have, with democracy 
of talent, which the Lord did not provide. 
Our national assignments, therefore, must 
be a harmonizing of two considerations: (1) 
the national need as discerned in manifold 
industrial, social, civic, and military activi- 
ties; (2) the special, but different, talents 
that each individual has whereby he can re- 
spond to that need. 

I feel, therefore, that there should be clear 
recognition that the obligation to national 
service rests equally on every citizen, but that 
we can best utilize each person by selective 
assignment according to his abilities and 
potential as interpreted in relation to na- 
tional need. Substantially this seems to be 
the thinking behind the recent statement 
by the American Council on Education, 
which supports selectivity, an insistance that 
deferment be understood literally, and that 
federal review of manpower policies always 
be open to judicious review. I hope that the 
Congress will find a path that very objec- 
tively leads to a successful compromise 
among uniform obligation, individual talent, 
and diverse needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. DUNN, S. J., 
President. 
CLEVELAND STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 13, 1966. 
Hon, MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FeIcHaN: This is in 
reply to your letter of June 23, 1966 asking 
for my views on the Selective Service Act. 
I have been delayed in responding because 
of several extended trips out of the city. 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Council on Education late last month unani- 
mously adopted a statement confirming sup- 
port of the selective service system, and I 
agree with that position. I would urge, 
however, along the same lines stated in the 
position of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, that criteria for determining student 
deferments should be applied literally and 
uniformally throughout the nation and that 
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national manpower needs and policies should 
be reassessed most critically in the light of 
present and future civilian and military man- 
power requirements. 

The intrinsically difficult task of select- 
ing men to serve in the military services 
during a period of partial mobilization is 
amply demonstrated by the Defense Depart- 
ment's study of the draft and the questions 
which the recently appointed President’s 
Commission on Selective Service will try to 
answer, and as well by the hearings by the 
House Committee on Armed Services. 

I am enclosing a copy of the statement 
issued by the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, to which I 
subscribe. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD L. ENARSON. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
Cleveland, Ohio., July 5, 1966. 
Hon, MICHAEL A. PEIGHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. Feicuan: I have your letter 
of June 23, 1966, in which you ask me to 
comment on the National Selective Service 
Act. I have thought about the matter at 
length but fear that I have little to offer of 
a constructive nature. 

I believe that the provisions of the present 
draft law are in the national interest, but 
I do not feel that it can be described as being 
also fair and equitable. It is in the national 
interest because it does produce, in a basical- 
ly democratic way, the necessary manpower to 
meet our military requirements; on the other 
hand, it is not equitable inasmuch as there 
is substantial discrepancy in the liability for 
military service between groups and between 
individuals within particular groups. As an 
illustration of discrepancy between groups, 
I would cite that an unmarried man is more 
liable for service than a married man; a 
healthy man is more liable for service than 
one with some physical disability; a student 
is less liable for immediate service than a 
non-student. As an illustration of the lack 
of equity between individuals in a particular 
group, I would cite the difference in liability 
of a young man resident in an area where 
there is a large pool of draft-eligible individ- 
uals in contrast to the young man resident 
in an area where the pool was very limited. 
A second illustration would be the prospect 
of liability for military service of the individ- 
ual wth a key skill, such as a physician, as 
against an individual with skill of little 
or no military value. Of course, there are 
many other points which one could use to 
demonstrate inequity, but all of these are 
known to you and have been widely pub- 
licized. 

Perhaps the central question is, can any 
selective service system be truly equitable 
and fair? By definition, such a plan is 
“selective” and therefore inequitable. The 
only program which could be described as 
absolutely fair and equitable would be one 
in which every citizen of the country would 
be treated exactly the same without regard 
to sex, age, marital status, health, mental 
competence, social utility, and military use- 
fulness. If this observation is correct, then 
the Congress must consider the draft law 
chiefly from the point of view of the national 
interest. If the national interest is served, 
then we may come as close to our objective 
of fairness and equity as possible since that 
which best serves the national interest, best 
serves every citizen of the nation. 

You ask for my suggestion about improve- 
ment of the present Selective Service law. 
On this point I find myself with no sugges- 
tions for basic change. However, I do feel 
that a review of the policies of deferment 
will be useful. Perhaps a careful study of the 
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priorities of skills from the point of view of 
both military necessity and social utility 
would result in a more logical program of 
deferment so that each young man would 
give his service at a point in his career which 
would best serve the overall national interest. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun S. MI1I1s, 
President. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Columbus, Ohio, July 6, 1966. 
Hon. MICHAEL A. PEIGHAN, y 
Member, Congress of the United States, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FEIGHAN: Without 
benefit of a personally conducted study and 
analysis of the selective service system, I 
would desire to respond to your inquiry by 
concurring in the following resolution 
adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
American Council on Education of which 
national organization this institution is a 
member: 

“The American Council on Education, 
through its Board of Directors and Commis- 
sion on Federal Relations, affirms support of 
current Selective Service procedures for de- 
termining the deferment and the induction 
of students. We do so out of concern for an 
adequate supply of qualified manpower for 
both the civilian and the military needs of 
the country. 

“The nation is confronted with both pres- 
ent and future needs for trained manpower 
for military and civilian purposes. Selective 
Service policies inevitably represent a com- 
promise between these needs. It is, there- 
fore, unrealistic to speak either of total de- 
ferment or of no deferment for students. 

“We believe that the use of the dual crite- 
ria of rank in class and college qualification 
tests to provide guidance to local boards in 
determining student status represents the 
best procedure so far devised for meeting the 
nation’s manpower needs. 

“In affirming our support, we make two 
essential qualifications. 

First, we believe strongly that the word 
deferment should be construed literally. We 
stated in 1950, and reaffirm today, that stu- 
dents are deferred for the national not in- 
dividual welfare. They should accept defer- 
ment with the understanding that they may 
eventually be required to make their trained 
talent available in the service of me nation. 

“Second, we believe that manpower pol- 
icies, with particular emphasis on their rela- 
tionship to the operation of the Selective 
Service system, should be reviewed promptly 
by the Federal government in the light of the 
nation’s present and prospective military and 
civilian manpower needs. Our support for 
current Selective Service policies reflects our 
conviction that alternate proposals so far 
advanced provide less satisfactory solutions, 
but we do not foreclose the possibility that 
the review we are recommending may result 
in the development of better policies. 

“We understand that the Department of 
Defense has engaged in a study of Selective 
Service policies. It is our hope that the re- 
sults of this study will be related to the 
more comprehensive review here proposed. 
The American Council on Education stands 
ready to assist in this review.” 

In the interim, I am aware that the report 
of the Department of Defense has been issued 
and further, that in addition to your con- 
gressional review, some advisory study for 
the executive appears eminent. I am con- 
fident that resultant studied conclusions 
within the spirit of the above resolution 
would establish an equitable answer to a 
most difficult national issue. 

Thank you for your interest in my opinion. 

Sincerely, 
Novice G. FAWCETT, 
President, the Ohio State University. 
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BaLDWIN-WALLACE. COLLEGE, 
Berea, Ohio, June 30, 1966. 
Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FEIGHAN: Your recent letter to 
Dr. A. B. Bonds, Jr., President of Baldwin- 
Wallace College, was received after his de- 
parture to Europe and the Middle East for 
the summer. While I am sure that Dr. 
Bonds supports the present selective service 
law and believes that it is in the national 
interest, I am not famiilar with his sug- 
gestions for improving the present law. 

Weaknesses are to be found in any sys- 
tem designed to handle millions of cases. 
It is to be hoped that you and other mem- 
bers of Congress will continue to keep the 
long term welfare of the country in the fore- 
front so that the supply of well educated 
young men will not be drained off to meet a 
temporary need. 

Please be assured of our interest and sup- 
port. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT W. PITCHER, 
Vice President for Student Affairs. 


THE 14TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
14th anniversary of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, a great and unique ex- 
periment. On July 25, 1952, Puerto Rico 
became a self-governing Commonwealth, 
We cannot look back on the intervening 
years without feeling profound respect 
and admiration for the people of Puerto 
Rico, Their future is bright, for their 
democratic status has been coupled with 
an economic boom unequalled in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

It was not alwaysso. Sometime before 
the close of World War II Luis Munoz 
Marin realized that Puerto Rico’s destiny 
lay within the context both of American 
democracy and Puerto Rican self-help. 
He, and a number of associates, who were 
to remain dedicated followers, agreed 
that the island’s salvation called for a 
drastic expansion of its economy from a 
fluctuating, precarious base in sugar to 
a great diversity of industrial projects. 
Thus was born Operation Bootstrap. 

From the beginning, and especially 
after Luis Mufioz-Marin first assumed 
the governorship in 1949, the project has 
met with almost uninterrupted success. 
As of May 1965, 60 of America’s largest 
industrial corporations were operating 
one or more plants in Puerto Rico. 
Among the leaders are Kayser-Roth 
Corp., with 12, and General Electric and 
Consolidated Cigar Corp., with 8 each. 
These 60 mainland companies, along with 
about 400 other firms from the States, 
have invested more than $800 million 
in Puerto Rico. By the end of 1964, a 
total of more than 1,100 new factories, 
attracted in large measure by long-term 
local tax exemptions, had been opened 
since the inauguration of Operation 
Bootstrap. Approximately 100,000 Puer- 
to Ricans work in these and similar Gov- 
ernment-assisted plants, with a total 
weekly payroll of $3 million. Per capita 
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annual income on the island in 1964 was 
$830, as compared to $120 in 1940. The 
average family income rose in the same 
period from $611 to $3,827; and is ex- 
pected, in terms of 1955 dollars, to rise 
to about $6,000 by 1975. 

Although wages in Puerto Ricar man- 
ufacturing plants are still only about half 
as high as those for mainland workers, 
they are higher than those accorded 
their British and West German counter- 
parts. Such relative prosperity has en- 
abled Puerto Rico to become the main- 
land’s fifth best customer. Puerto Rican 
purchases of U.S. products rose from 
$300 million in the late 1940’s to consid- 
erably more than $600 million a decade 
later, and totaled $114 million in 1964. 

On a per capita basis, Puerto Ricans 
buy more from the United States than 
do Canadians, who constitute America’s 
biggest customer; and on an aggregate 
basis, more than do the people of such 
huge countries as Brazil and Argentina 
combined. New York State alone in 
fiscal 1964 realized a total of $141 mil- 
lion in income, as well as the creation 
of 16,000 jobs, from sales to Puerto Rico. 
These figures represent an increase of 
60 percent in 4 years. 

The United States, in turn, has been 
Puerto Rico’s best customer. Island 
shipments to the mainland over a recent 
5-year period increased by 49 percent. 
Trade with other countries, too, has 
risen, with exports soaring from $6 mil- 
lion to $25 million in a decade, and im- 
ports during the same period climbing 
from $23 million to $46 million, 

In terms of public power, Puerto Rico’s 
future is bright indeed. Situated on the 
west coast, at Rincon, Latin America’s 
first nuclear powerplant daily generates 
some 50,000 kilowatts for the island’s 
power lines. From all sources, sales of 
electric power in Puerto Rico rose dur- 
ing the decade from 1954 to 1964 from 
$17,825,000 to $65,865,000. Generating 
capacity simultaneously increased from 
202,560 kilowatts to 733,920 kilowatts. 

Mr. Speaker, these developments, as 
well as the soaring tourist trade and the 
acceleration in home construction, give 
promise that Puerto Rico will maintain 
the fastest economic growth in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The boom in the tour- 
ist trade has been spectacular. It is ex- 
pected that visitors will be enchanted to 
the extent of leaving behind well over 
$100 million this year alone, which is 
some $90 million more than was spent 
only 10 years ago. During this same pe- 
riod, housing production has tripled. 
Two out of three Puerto Rican families 
now own their homes. 

Raphael Durand, Administrator of the 
Economic Development Administration, 
predicts continuous progress: 

I foresee the development here of a scien- 
tific and technological complex on the style 
of Cambridge, Mass., and Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia. 
tion and new dimensions. We have the cli- 
mate, the facilities, and the talent to make 
this a success. 


With respect to its own government, 
the Commonwealth is similar to States 
of the Union. The Constitution divides 
the powers of government between the 


This would give Puerto Rico new direc- ` 
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three coordinate branches—legislative, 
executive, judicial—each of which checks 
and balances the other. The Puerto Ri- 
can people elect their own Governor and 
members of the house and senate. The 
Governor appoints the supreme court 
justices with the advice and consent of 
the senate. 

The Commonwealth is governed by 
Federal law and participates in most 
Federal programs such as social security 
and housing. Puerto Ricans are subject 
to draft into the U.S. armed services. 
Sixty thousand Puerto Rican soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen fought in Korea, and 
54,000 of them were volunteers. Puerto 
Rico’s 65th Infantry Regiment has an 
outstanding record of combat service. 

Puerto Ricans do not pay Federal in- 
come tax on income derived within the 
Commonwealth. This exemption ac- 
cords with the honored American prin- 
ciple of no taxation without representa- 
tion.” Puerto Ricans do—by mutual 
agreement of Congress and the Puerto 
Rican Legislature—pay certain Federal 
taxes such as social security. 

Puerto Rico has its own judiciary. 
Until 1961, appeals from the Common- 
wealth supreme court went to a US. 
court of appeals, but now they go straight 
to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The Spanish name for the Common- 
wealth—Estado Libre Asociado—is most 
accurately translated as “Associated Free 
State.” The constitution of 1952 en- 
hances both the value of the political 
bond with the United States and the 
value of maximum self-government. 

Puerto Ricans set an example for other 
Americans in regard to fulfilling the pri- 
mary responsibility of democratic citi- 
zenship. They give careful thought to 
political issues. And then they go to the 
polls and vote. Over 80 percent of tha 
registered voters in the Commonwealth. 
cast their ballots in 1964. And this de- 
gree of political participation is by no 
means unusual. 

I look forward to the findings of the 
United States-Puerto Rico Commission 
on the Status of Puerto Rico. I cospon- 
sored the bill which created this Com- 
mission. It is scheduled to submit a 
final report by this September 30, on its 
studies of “all factors which may have a 
bearing on the present and future rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
Puerto Rico.” But we can be sure of one 
finding: the Puerto Rican people are 
overwhelmingly in favor of continuing 
their close ties with the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Puerto Rico 
have proved—and will continue to 
prove—that democracy can work. I be- 
lieve that every Member will join me in 
congratulating our fellow citizens in the 
Commonwealth on the 14th anniversary 
of their successful experiment in demo- 
cratic self-government. 

Mr. Speaker, this occasion also affords 
me the opportunity to pay tribute to our 
esteemed colleague, the Honorable San- 
tiago Polanco-Abreu, the Resident Com- 
missioner of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. It has been a pleasure to 
serve with him and to observe his con- 
scientious dedication to the service of 
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the people of Puerto Rico. His com- 
panionship is enjoyable, and his contri- 
bution to the deliberations of the Con- 
gress a credit to Puerto Rico. 


HISTORY WILL NEVER ABSOLVE 
CASTRO 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Rocers] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
we are on the eve of a day that stands 
like a giant tombstone casting a shadow 
on free people everywhere—a day when 
historians can hark back in citing the 
death of a nation. The enslavement of 
a people. The end of a democracy. The 
extinction of a free society. 

That day—July 26—is the day Fidel 
Castro uses as the birthday of his revo- 
lution. Shortly after that day he pre- 
sumptuously addressed himself to history 
through a military court of law and said 
his deeds would be absolved by history. 
“History will absolve me,” Castro told 
the court before which he stood for 
leading an aborted coup on July 26, 1953, 
aimed at the overthrow of the Cuban 
Government. 

In retrospect, history might well have 
absolved Fidel Castro for what he had 
done up to that point—in the name of 
democracy, in the name of freedom, and 
in the name of Cuban liberty. 

But for what he has done since Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, he cannot be absolved—not 
by history, not by the people of the 
United States and not by any member of 
a free society. 

History will not absolve Fidel Castro 
for denying Cubans their democratic 
principles. 

History will not absolve Fidel Castro 
for converting a democracy into a host 
for the Communist parasite. 

Nor will history absolve Fidel Castro 
for desecrating a once proud land into 
an isolated island of hopelessness. 

History could never absolve an indi- 
vidual who has created such oppressive 
conditions that the people of Cuba—the 
very lifeblood of a nation—would volun- 
tarily exile themselves rather than aban- 
don their personal freedoms. 

Tomorrow Fidel Castro will work him- 
self into a frenzy in an attempt to ab- 
solve himself before his own people. 
History is long in coming. The needs of 
the Cuban people are not so distant, 

Castro will tomorrow try and fill empty 
stomachs with promises. This is not a 
cause of celebration. And he will try 
and dredge up a new picture of the fu- 
ture for people who have had new fu- 
tures painted each July 26 for the past 
8 years. None of those futures have 
been realized. 

Yet the future he projects are but 
hazy visions of 
Memories of times long past. Times 
never to be repeated under Fidel Castro’s 
Communist dictatorship. 

History will unravel the lies that Cas- 
tro reports tomorrow. History will strip 
aside the trumped-up statistics he hopes 
to use as a feeble crutch for a faltering 
people and the idle words which he 
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hopes will prove to hungry listeners that 
they are not hungry. 

And history will negate Castro’s claims 
that Cuba is on its feet and not totter- 
ing on the brink of economic disaster. 

History is a clairvoyant writer of 
truths. Not of idle slogans nor of pas- 
sionate promises. 

It is sheer folly for Fidel Castro to 
anticipate absolution for history or from 
freemen now and down through the ages 
to come. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Fuuton of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for the 
period July 25 through July 28, 1966, to 
attend the conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, with the members of the 
U.S. delegation who are working out the 
treaty on peaceful uses of outer space. 

Mr. Harpy (at the request of Mr. 
Dowxixd), for Monday, July 25; Tues- 
day, July 26; and Wednesday, July 27, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Pepper (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Kee (at the request of Mr. STAG- 
GERS), for week beginning July 25, 1966, 
and extending through July 31, 1966, on 
account of illness in the family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS (at the request of 
Mr. REINECKE) , for 5 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. AsHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
REINECKE), for 15 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FINDLEY (at the request of Mr. 
REINECKE), for 20 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Burton of Utah (at the request of 
Mr. REINECKE), for 10 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
ParrEN), for 5 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ryan (at the request of Mr. Par- 
TEN), for 10 minutes, today; to revise and 
extend his remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida (at the request 
of Mr. Patren), for 5 minutes today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. CELLER and to include a more de- 
tailed description of the bill H.R. 14765, 
and a memorandum prepared at his re- 
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quest by the Department of Justice out- 
lining the constitutionality of various 
titles of the bill. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. REINECKE) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Horton in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Parren) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CoHELAN. 

Mr. MACKIE. 

Mr. Fogarty in two instances. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina. 

Mr, ANNUNZIO. 

Mr. Roncatto in two instances. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table, 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1681, An act to provide for uniform, fair, 
and equitable treatment of persons, busi- 
nesses, or farms displaced by Federal and fed- 
erally assisted programs; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
the committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 139. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals to commemorate the 1,000th anni- 
versary of the founding of Poland; and 

H.R. 14324. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2822. An act to amend various pro- 
visions of the laws administered by the Farm 
Credit Administration to improve operations 
thereunder, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 59 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 26, 1966, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 
~ 2583. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting plans for works of 
improvement on several watershed projects, 
pursuant to the authority vested in the Presi- 
dent by section 5 of the Watershed Protec- 
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tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 1005), and delegated to the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget by Executive 
Order No. 10654, of January 20, 1956; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2584. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
transmitting a report of the amount of Ex- 
port-Import Bank insurance and guarantees 
on U.S, exports to Yugoslavia for the month 
of June 1966, pursuant to the provisions of 
title III of the Foreign Assistance and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations Act of 1966, 
and to the Presidential determination of 
February 4, 1964; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2585. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a list of 
applicants for conditional entry into the 
United States, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 203 (e) (7) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2586. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the appointment of U.S. 
marshals by the Attorney General; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2587. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting a letter from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated June 21, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
lustration, on a review of the reports on 
Skagit River, Wash., requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted May 13, 
1947; to the Committee on Public Works. 

2588. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Army, transmitting a letter from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated June 17, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
lustration, on a letter report on La Pointe 
Harbor, Wis., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted July 31, 1957; no authori- 
zation by Congress is recommended as the 
desired improvements have been approved 
for accomplishment under the provisions of 
section 107 of the River and Harbor Act of 
1960; to the Committee on Public Works. 

2589. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Army, transmitting a letter from the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated June 15, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
lustration, on a letter report on Nansemond 
River, Va., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted July 19, 1956; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

2590. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting plans for works of 
improvement on several watersheds, pur- 
suant to the authority vested in the Presi- 
dent by section 5 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 1005), and delegated to the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget by Executive 
Order 10654 of January 20, 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. S. 3105. An act to 
authorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1763). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr, PRICE: Committee on Armed Services. 
H.R. 11984. A bill to amend section 701 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize ad- 
ditional accumulation of leave in certain for- 
eign areas (Rept. No. 1764). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PRICE: Committee on Armed Services. 
H.R. 15748. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize a special 30-day 
period of leave for a member of a uniformed 
service who voluntarily extends his tour of 
duty in a hostile fire area (Rept. No. 1765). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN; Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.J. Res. 561. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Army to furnish 
memorial headstones or markers to commem- 
orate those civilians who lost their lives 
aboard the submarine U.S. Ship Thresher 
(Rept. No. 1766). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Report on refugee problems in Vietnam, 
India, and Hong Kong, British Crown Colony 
(Rept. No. 1769). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 16337. A bill to amend 
the District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act of 1955 to increase the salaries of teach- 
ers, school officers, and other employees of 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1770). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FEIGHAN; Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 6606. A bill for the relief of Li 
Tsu (Nako) Chen; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1760). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 12950. A bill for the relief of 
Kazimierz (Casimer) Krzykowski (Rept. No. 
1761). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- , 


S. 2663. An act for the relief of Dinesh 
Kumar Poddar; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1762). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2671. A bill for the relief of Capt. Lloyd 
N. Campbell; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1767). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SENNER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3901. A bill for the relief of Miss Elisa- 
beth von Oberndorff (Rept. No. 1768). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 16459. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.R. 16460. A bill to place certain lands in 
trust status for the Pawnee Indian Tribe, 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 16461, A bill to reclassify certain po- 
sitions in the postal field service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 16462. A bill to prohibit desecration 
of the flag; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D, FORD: 

H.R. 16463. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 16464. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit States, under 
Federal-State agreements, to provide for cov- 
erage for hospital insurance benefits for the 
aged for certain State and local employees 
whose services are not otherwise covered by 
the insurance system established by such 
title; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 16465. A bill making an appropriation 
to enable the Post Office Department to ex- 
tend city delivery service on a door delivery 
service basis to postal patrons now receiving 
curbside delivery service who qualify for door 
delivery service; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 16466. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the invest- 
ment credit allowable with respect to facili- 
ties to control water and air pollution, and 
to permit the amortization of the cost of 
constructing such facilities within a period of 
from 1 to 5 years; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 16467. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

H.R. 16468. A bill to establish the Channel 
Islands National Park, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 16469. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 16470. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. DORN 

H.R. 16471. A bill to modify the general 
plan for the comprehensive development of 
the Savannah River to authorize the con- 
struction of the Trotters Shoals Dam and 
Reservoir, and to give the consent of Congress 
for the construction ofa dam at Middleton 
Shoals; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H.R. 16472. A bill to modify the general 
plan for the comprehensive development of 
the Savannah River to authorize the con- 
esruction of the Trotters Shoals Dam and 
Reservoir, and to give the consent of Congress 
for the construction of a dam at Middleton 
Shoals; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 16473. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of new animal drugs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN; 

H.R. 16474. A bill to protect th public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of new animal drugs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. > 
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By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 16475. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of new animal drugs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 16476. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of new animal drugs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate ani Foreign 


By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 16477. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of new animal drugs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commierce. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 16478. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of new animal drugs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS: 

H.R. 16479. A bill to make an assault of 
a member of the armed services in uniform 
a Federal crime; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 16480. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 16481. A bill to enable the District of 
Columbia to participate in the health and 
medical assistance benefits made available 
by the Social Security Amendments of 1965, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 16482. A bill to provide that certain 
highways extending from Laredo, Tex., to 
the point where U.S. Highway 81 crosses the 
border between North Dakota and Canada 
shall be known ccllectively as the “Pan 
American Highway”; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 16483. A bill to provide that certain 
television and radio receiving tubes be ap- 
praised under section 402 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HUOT: 

H.R. 16484. A bill to amend section 416 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R. 16485. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the benefits payable thereunder; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 16486. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent, during the period during which the 
89th Congress is adjourned sine die, to in- 
crease certain income tax and withholding 
rates temporarily; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SCHISLER: 

H.R. 16487. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Buy Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 16488. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an in- 
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centive tax credit allowable with respect to 
facilities to control water and air pollution, 
to encourage the construction of such facil- 
ities, and to permit the amortization of the 
cost of constructing such facilities within 
a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 16489. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Confederated Tribes of the Uma- 
tilla Indian Reservation; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 16490. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to make it clear that 
the income tax exemption for interest on 
State and local obligations does not exténd 
to obligations issued by a private corporation, 
regardless of their nature or purpose or any 
approval given or other action taken with re- 
spect to them by a State or municipality; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 16491. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER; 

H.R. 16492. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H.R. 16493. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, MOORE: 

HR. 16494. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 16495. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H.R. 16496. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 16497, A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 16498. A bill to regulate and foster 

commerce among the States by providing a 


system for the taxation of interstate com- 


merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 16499. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 16500. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 16501. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GLENN ANDREWS: 

H.R. 16502. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to exclude the school 
lunch program and the special milk program 
from its provisions; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 16503. A bill to amend the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H. R. 16504. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 

ness Act to increase the maximum maturity 
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of regular business loans to 20 years where 
such loans are made for the construction of 
facilities; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 16505. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H. R. 16506. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional $3,000 exemption from income tax for 
amounts received as annuities, pensions, or 
other retirement benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 16507. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide city delivery mail 
service on a door delivery service basis for 
postal patrons receiving curbside delivery 
service who qualify for door delivery service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 16508. A bill to amend section 402 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16509. A bill to amend section 416 of 
the Federal Aviation Act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho; 

H.R. 16510, A bill to make certain reclama- 
tion project expenses nonreimbursable; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R. 16511. A bill to continue for a tempo- 
rary period the existing suspension of duty 
on manganese ore and related products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 16512. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHISLER: 

H.R. 16513. A bill to provide a method of 
compensating individuals for injuries and 
damages sustained by them in the course of 
assisting in the apprehension of any person 
who has committed a Federal crime, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VIVIAN: 

H.R. 16514. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 16515. A bill to provide for a coordi- 
nated national safety program and establish- 
ment of safety standards for motor vehicles 
in interstate commerce to reduce traffic acci- 
dents and the deaths, injuries, and property 
damage which occur in such accidents; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.J. Res. 1219. Joint resolution relating to 
U.S. military personnel held captive in Viet- 
nam; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. J. Res. 1220. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain airlines and certain of their 
employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H. J. Res. 1221. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain airlines and certain of their 
employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H. J. Res. 1222. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain airlines and certain of their 
employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.J. Res. 1223. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain airlines and certain of their 
employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.J. Res. 1224. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain airlines and certain of their 
employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. J. Res. 1225. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain airlines and certain of their 
employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.J. Res. 1226. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain airlines and certain of their 
employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 1227. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain airlines and certain of their 
employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. J. Res. 1228. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain airlines and certain of their 
employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H. Con. Res. 865. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for a permanent United Nations 
peacekeeping force; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Con. Res. 866. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regarding 
the treatment of prisoners of war held cap- 
tive by the Communist regime of North Viet- 
nam; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HUNGATE;: 

H. Con. Res. 867. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to the submission to committees of 
Congress of watershed improvement plans; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H. Con. Res. 868. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for a permanent United Nations 
peacekeeping force; to the Committee on 
Poreign Affairs. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. Con. Res. 869. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 870. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 871. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. Con. Res. 872. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H. Con. Res. 873. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CALLAWAY: 

H. Con. Res. 874. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
e Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 

ffairs. 
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By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Con. Res. 875. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. Con: Res. 876. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H. Con. Res. 877. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H. Con. Res. 878. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 879. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military 3 held captive 
in Vietnam; to the ttee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 880. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 881. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H. Con. Res. 882. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to US. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. Con. Res. 883. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 884. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H, Con. Res. 885. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to US. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr, MOSS: 

H. Con. Res. 886. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to US. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. Con. Res. 887. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to US. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia: 

H. Con. Res. 888. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to US. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. Con. Res. 889. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to US, military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. Con. Res. 890. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H. Con. Res. 891. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to US. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H. Con. Res. 892. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to US. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. BELCHER: 

H. Con. Res, 893. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 894. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GILLIGAN: 

H. Con. Res. 895. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S, military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VIVIAN: 

H. Con. Res. 896. Concurrent resolution re- 

aeng 2 US. orp personnel held captive 
etnam; e Committe 

pend e on Foreign 
By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H. Con. Res. 897. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H. Con. Res. 898. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia: 

H. Res. 928, Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct an 
investigation and study of the moral char- 
acter of Justice William O. Douglas; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 929. Resolution authorizing the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives to 
appoint a special committee to investigate 
and report on campaign expenditures of 
candidates for the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


495. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to the initiation of a study of the 
oceanography of Monterey Bay and the sur- 
rounding ocean waters and the pollution 
thereof, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 16516. A bill for the relief of George 
W. Payne and Jo Nan Payne; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 16517. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther Sevilla de Soto and her children, 
Manuel Ricardo Sevilla and Silvia Esther 
Sevilla; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: > 

H.R. 16518. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
O. K. Chen and Ching Nun Ho; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 16519. A bill for the relief of Eduard 
Samuel Farag; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HUNGATE: 

H.R. 16520. A bill for the relief of Albert 

Jelenic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 16521. A bill for the relief of Anjel 
Turanciyan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, McCORMACK: ? 

H.R. 16522, A bill for the relief of Vicente 
Fernandez Marino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 16523. A bill for the relief of Francesco 

D'Amico; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 16524. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Chuen Lee and his wife, Corinna Lee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

ELR. 16525. A bill for the relief of Miss Hea 

Ja Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 16526. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Constancia D. Saso; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 16527. A bill for the relief of Luisa 
Caridad Roque de Rasmussen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

415. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Portland, Oreg., relative to water pol- 
lution; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

416. Also, petition of Home Owners Enter- 
prises, Inc., Nashville, Tenn., relative to pro- 
posed legislation in behalf of one Herbert 
Key; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Jury 25, 1966 
(Legislative day of Friday, July 22, 1966) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock am., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Vice President. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, minister, Capi- 
tol Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


O God of the way, the truth, and the 
life, we are conscious of our need of 
Thee. 

We strive to find the way to peace, to 
abundant life for all, but we have failed. 
We are grateful that the way is still be- 
fore us. Give us guidance. 

Truth will stand any test. In a world 
of many ideologies and opinions, help 
men of all nations to learn the truth that 
will give opportunity and hope for man- 
kind. Give us knowledge of basic truth. 

Thou hast breathed into each of our 
beings life. Dear Father, be with these 
servants of the people as they give their 
lives in national and international 
leadership. Give them insight as to the 
true meaning of life. Inspire and guide 
these important lives today, we pray in 

‘the Master’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, July 22, 1966, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


By unanimous consent, the following 
joint resolutions were introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous consent, 
the second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr, 
JAVITS) : 

S.J. Res. 181. Joint resolution to provide for 
the settlement of the labor dispute currently 
existing between certain air carriers and cer- 
tain of their employees; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Morse when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. 
Corton, and Mr. Hruska): 

S.J. Res. 182. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain carriers by air and certain of 
their employees; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DIRKSEN when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 


unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committee and committees were author- 


ized to meet during the session of the 


Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Government 
Research of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

The Committee on Finance. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess—there will be no morning 
hour—until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
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the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business, the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], be tem- 
porarily laid aside, and that the Chair 
lay before the Senate my amendment 
No. 652. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that the con- 
sideration of the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky follow the 
amendment of Senator BAYH. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request 
is that the pending amendment be set 
aside and that the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky follow the 
amendment of the Senator from In- 
diana. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, line 1, strike out the word 
“subsection” and substitute the word “sub- 
sections”. 

On page 18, line 5, strike out the quotation 
marks. 

On page 18, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
th> following: 

“(f) Funds made available under this Act 
shall not be used to finance the procure- 
ment of iron and steel products for use in 
Vietnam if the products contain any com- 
ponent acquired by the producer of the com- 
modity in the form in which imported into 
the country of production from sources 
other than the United States or a country 
designated as a limited free world country by 
code number 901 in the September 1964 Geo- 
graphic Code Book compiled by the Agency 
for International Development, at a total 
cost (delivered to the point of production) 
that amounts to more than 10 per centum 
of the lowest price (excluding the cost of 
ocean transportation and marine insurance) 
at which the supplier makes the commodity 
available for export sale (whether or not 
financed by the Agency for International 
Development).“ 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senate yield me such time as it may take 
me to make a very important statement 
with regard to the airline strike? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a substitute joint resolution for the 
one that I introduced last Friday, setting 
forth an alternative proposal for a set- 
tlement of the pending airline dispute 
through legislative action. 

Over the weekend, I have participated 
in conversations and consultations which 
satisfy me that at this time my new joint 
resolution for the settlement of this par- 
ticular case is preferable to the one I in- 
troduced Friday. The provisions of my 
joint resolution of last Friday, along with 
similar proposals from other Members of 
Congress, should be considered for pur- 
poses of new permanent legislation for 
the handling of national emergency dis- 
putes; these call for more detailed and 
lengthy hearings by appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress than time permits. 
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The national interest requires an end to 
the present strike without further delay. 

The airlines dispute has become a tri- 
ple threat to the economy. 

Its direct costs are heavy. 

It is weakening the vital institution of 
collective bargaining. 

It is threatening the whole stabiliza- 
tion policy. 

This has to stop. 

It is endangering the health, safety, 
and defense of the Republic. It is en- 
dangering the national interest. 

There is a law—the Railway Labor 
Act—covering the handling of controver- 
sies in the airlines industry. The pro- 
cedures established in this law have been 
exhausted. 

There is an idea around that there are 
unwritten powers in the Presidency that 
could be exercised to resolve this dispute. 

There are no such powers. 

In the past it has been possible to find 
means of resolving such cases as the rail- 
road case of 1964 and the steel case of 
1965. But in those cases there was a dis- 
position on both sides to reach an agree- 
ment consistent with the public interest. 
The union in this case states flatly that 
its own interests must take precedence. 
It asserts the “militancy” of its members 
as a sufficient reason for the refusal to 
consider proposals dictated by the public 
interest. 

One company after another and one 
union after another has agreed in the 
past to forgo price or wage increases 
which it considered reasonable—accept- 
ing instead the importance of the public 
interest in keeping the cost of living 
down. 

This union rejects this balance of in- 
terests. 

The plain fact is that this union’s de- 
mands would, if met, lead to the certain 
spiraling of wages and prices in this 
country. 

I believe too deeply in collective bar- 
gaining and in the importance of stabili- 
zation to see them sacrificed on this 
altar. 

On Friday I proposed legislation pro- 
viding for Government seizure of the air- 
lines. Other proposals call for compul- 
sory arbitration. Certainly, the prefer- 
able course for any friend of labor is to 
get the planes flying but maintain the 
maximum opportunity for free collective 
bargaining. 

I now propose a course of action which 
will guarantee immediate resumption of 
operations on these airlines, but without 
provision for either seizure or compul- 
sory arbitration. 

My proposal of last Friday was a two- 
edged sword—I believe a very fair 
sword—to apply, but it would involve 
long hearings, in my judgment, which 
time does not permit, and ought to be 
considered in connection with perma- 
nent legislation. 

This proposal calls for an immediate 
return to work while the dispute is 
worked out by further bargaining and 
mediation. 

We should continue to apply to this 
dispute the precious principle of volun- 
tarism through collective bargaining and 
mediation. The union and the carriers 
all recognize it is in the long-term best 
interests of labor and management that 
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labor disputes be settled not by govern- 
mental mandate but by reliance on tra- 
ditional rights. But when labor or man- 
agement in a regulated industry such as 
this one subordinate the paramount pub- 
lic interest to the selfish economic inter- 
ests of either party, the Government of a 
free people has the clear duty to pass 
mandatory legislation. I am convinced 
that such a legislative procedure would 
have the overwhelming support of a ma- 
jority of the American people. 

The proposal which I am presenting 
today would continue to focus attention 
on the dispute so that the mediators, 
with the authority and responsibility 
conferred on them, and the good faith 
cooperation of the parties, should be able 
to resolve it. It would enjoin the parties 
to reach a settlement through free col- 
lective bargaining. 

The proposal contemplates that media- 
tors will, with the authority and respon- 
sibility conferred on them, be able to 
resolve this dispute. This authority and 
responsibility includes the obligation to 
report, if their efforts fail, whose fault 
such failure is. 

If either party proves unwilling in 
these negotiations to accommodate its 
position to the broader interests which 
are involved—including its own—it will 
then be fairly viewed as inviting “com- 
pulsory” settlement in one form or an- 
other. The proposed resolution contem- 
plates this possibility, and provides for 
final determination—but I am confident 
this will not be necessary. 

It would be easier and simpler to pre- 
scribe a final and binding settlement 
procedure in this case now. The circum- 
stances of the particular case warrant 
this. But the broader interests of the 
public, and the reactions of labor and of 
management to the suggestion of Gov- 
ernment seizure, warrant giving volun- 
tary settlement processes another 
chance. 

In the meantime, however, the public 
is entitled to have its air transport con- 
tinued. 

It is the clear duty of the men to go 
back to work at once. The national in- 
terest, the national health, safety, and 
defense, and their own civic duty require 
it. The interests of the men will be fully 
protected, since the resolution explicitly 
provides that the wage settlement 
provisions of any agreement shall be ret- 
roactive to the date of expiration of the 
last wage contract, January 1, 1966. 

Mr. President, I have agreed to read 
the joint resolution on the floor of the 
Senate because it will be immediately 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare for its session which will 
commence at 2 o'clock this afternoon. 
It is my hope that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare may see fit— 
I believe it should—to stay in session 
long enough to take action on the joint 
resolution, so that the Senate may take 
action on it not later than tomorrow. 

The joint resolution provides for the 
settlement of the labor dispute currently 
existing between air carriers and certain 
of their employees. 

I read the joint resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the Con- 
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gress does hereby find and declare that a 
labor dispute between Eastern Airlines, Inc., 
National Airlines, Inc., Northwest Airlines, 
Inc., Trans World Airlines, Inc., and United 
Air Lines, Inc. and certain of their employees 
represented by the International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, a labor 
organization, threatens essential transporta- 
tion services of the Nation; that it is essen- 
tial to the national interest, including the 
national health, safety and defense, that 
essential transportation services be main- 
tained; that all procedures for resolving such 
dispute provided for in the Railway Labor 
Act have been exhausted and have not re- 
sulted in settlement of the dispute, includ- 
ing a report and recommendations of the 
Emergency Board No. 166, a proffer of arbi- 
tration and mediation with the parties by 
the National Mediation Board; further, that 
the efforts of the National Mediation Board 
and the Secretary of Labor to settle this dis- 
pute have been unsuccessful; and that it is 
desirable to achieve a settlement of this 
dispute in a manner which serves the public 
interest in economic stabilization and which 
preserves the free collective bargaining 
method. 

(b) The Congress therefore finds and de- 
clares that emergency measures are essential 
to the settlement of this dispute and to the 
security and continuity of transportation 
services by such carriers. 

Sec. 2. The period of time provided for 
in Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, 
paragraph 3, during which no change ex- 
cept by agreement, shall be made by the 
parties to the controversy, or affiliates of 
said parties, in the conditions out of which 
the dispute arose, is hereby reinstated and 
extended, for one hundred and eighty days, 
effective immediately. During said period 
of time none of the parties to the contro- 
versy, or affiliates of said parties shall engage 
in or continue any strike or lock out. 

Sec. 3. The President shall, at the earliest 
possible date, appoint a Special Airline Dis- 
pute Board which shall engage in mediatory 
action directed to promoting agreement be- 
tween the parties. Any such agreement shall 
provide that the wage settlement provisions 
be retroactive to January 1, 1966. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, each 
member of the Board shall be compensated 
at a rate prescribed by the President for 
each day together with necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses, 

Sec. 4. If the agreement has not been 
reached within one hundred and fifty days, 
the Board shall make recommendations to 
the President, and the President shall ad- 
vise the Congress, reg: terms or pro- 
cedures which will assure final settlement 
of this dispute in the public interest and 
without further interruption of the con- 
tinuity of transportation services by these 
carriers. 

Sec, 5. (a) Upon suit by any of the parties 
to the aforesaid dispute or by the Attorney 
General the several District Courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction to re- 
strain any violations of section 2 of this 
Joint Resolution. Whenever it shall appear 
to the Court before which any proceeding 
under this Section may be pending, that the 
ends of justice require that other parties 
should be brought before the Court, the 
Court may cause them to be summoned, 
whether they reside in the District in which 
the Court is held or not; and subpenas to 
that end may be served in any District by 
the marshal thereof. 

(b) In granting an injunction or reliet 
under this section, the jurisdiction of such 
court sitting in equity shall not be limited 
by the Act entitled “An Act to amend the 
Judicial Code, to define and limit the juris- 
diction of courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 23, 1932 
(29 U.S.C. 101-115). 
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Sec. 6. If any provision of this Joint Re- 
solution or the application thereof is held 
invalid, the remainder of this Joint Resolu- 
tion shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. President, I wish to say that I am 
satisfied that the resolution he is offer- 
ing is both constitutional and enforcible 
or I would not be offering it. 

What it says, in effect, is that we are 
dealing with a regulated industry in 
which the public is entitled to protec- 
tion. This resolution would give the pub- 
lic that protection. 

There would be resumption of work, 
and upon a settlement, the wage provi- 
sions would be retroactive to January 
1966. There is no one of the carriers who 
does not recognize that that will be nec- 
essary anyway. 

They have already accepted the pro- 
posals of the emergency board to make 
the wage settlement retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1, 1966. This resolution provides a 
procedure, although it covers 180 days, 
with 150 days for a public mediation 
board to work. 

In my judgment, if this is adopted the 
case will be settled in a very short time. 
I do not predict how long, but far short 
of 150 days. 

It seeks to give the parties their last 
chance to prove voluntaryism is precious 
to them in carrying out the responsibil- 
ities of collective bargaining. 

We are going to have permanent legis- 
lation adopted in regard to the applicable 
emergency dispute section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and also the Railway Labor 
Act, Mr. President, and I repeat for the 
benefit of the workers. 

Let us face it. By adopting this reso- 
lution, you prevent the great danger of 
making some horrendous mistake in per- 
manent legislation in the trying hours 
under which we are living as a result of 
this airline strike. The danger is that 
we may not do as wise a job as we would 
do if we passed emergency legislation 
and then proceeded with hearings on 
permanent legislation. 

With regard to permanent legislation, 
let the record show that I have already 
introduced the resolution I offered on 
Friday, and I shall reintroduce the 
Morse proposal for settlement of dispu- 
tant legislation which I have introduced 
since 1947 and in connection with which 
I pleaded on the floor of the Senate 
when the Taft-Hartley law was before it. 

I always characterized that legisla- 
tion under the heading of “Keep Them 
in Doubt” legislation. That legislation 
takes the position that you cannot have 
permanent emergency dispute legisla- 
tion which permits either side to be able 
to figure out whether or not the applica- 
tion of the legislation would be to their 
benefit. 

My proposed legislation is legislation 
that would provide for seizure and a 
requirement for a limited period of time 
on a mandatory decision that a board 
handed down. I shall not take the time 
to explain it as I have in speeches over 
the years. That is not compulsory arbi- 
tration in the sense that labor usually 
expects that it will be. We should have 
full hearings on that. This legislation 
requires only short hearings. 
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Let us face it. The Congress has a 
clear duty to the American people to pass 
emergency legislation that will end this 
strike. This legislation will do it in fair- 
ness to the parties, but it recognizes that 
both parties to the dispute have to put 
the public interest first, which is now 
paramount. The strike does not do that, 
They will have to look beyond the Media- 
tion Board and voluntarily settle it be- 
tween them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 181) to 
provide for the settlement of the labor 
dispute currently existing between cer- 
tain air carriers and certain of their em- 
ployees, introduced by Mr. MoRsE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
airlines strike has done intolerable harm 
to passengers and businessmen. It does 
not appear that continued bargaining 
will produce a solution—not now, any- 
way. The only answer is to enact leg- 
islation which will put the planes back 
in the air. 

I strongly support the joint resolution 
introduced by the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], which would send airline 
employees back to work for 180 days, 
while further attempts to reach a settle- 
ment are continued. 

I am as sympathetic as the Senator 
from Oregon is to the necessity for free 
collective bargaining. But there are 
times when the right of free collective 
bargaining must be subordinated to the 
public’s right to an essential service, 
This is one such time. 

I would hope that unions and manage- 
ment could reach some agreement dur- 
ing the 180 days provided by this joint 
resolution. If they cannot, then Con- 
gress will have to take further steps 
to insure that another crippling strike 
does not ensue. 

The joint resolution would not penalize 
the unions, because any wage agreement 
would be retroactive to January 1, 1966. 
But the major beneficiaries would be the 
public, who have suffered for more than 
2 weeks from this work stoppage. I urge 
all Senators to support the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce out of 
order a joint resolution to deal with the 
airline strike, and to address myself to 
it very briefly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Hearing none, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, over 
the weekend I puzzled over the proposal 
of the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] to petition the court to 
throw these airlines into receivership 
and virtually to freeze their operation. 

It looks to me that is going around 
Robin Hood's barn to find a solution to 
what we agree is a serious situation that 
has brought inconvenience to 231 cities 
ra this country and 23 different coun- 
tries. 
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I went back to what happened in Au- 
gust of 1963 in this body. There is a 
distinction, however, between this strike 
and what happened at that time, be- 
cause actually the rail workers were not 
on strike. They had set a deadline, but 
prior to that deadline we did put legis- 
lation on the books. 

It occurred to me that on an ad hoc 
basis—meaning for this time only—we 
could duplicate that pattern, and that 
was grounded on compulsory arbitration. 

The President had sent up to us a pro- 
posal to determine this dispute over the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
seeking two interim solutions. That had 
no special appeal either for the House or 
for the Senate and, as a result, we 
worked our own will and when we got 
through we had approved a joint reso- 
lution for creating an ad hoc seven-man 
board—two to be appointed by the car- 
rier, two to be appointed by the union, 
and they in turn to select the other 
three. If, perchance, they could not 
agree on the other three, then, of course, 
the President of the United States would 
fill up the gap. They were given author- 
ity, then, to arbitrate this difficulty and 
to compel both sides to agree and to go 
into Federal court for the purpose of en- 
forcing the findings of the arbitration 
board. 

There is a precedent for that. We did 
it once before, and it was successful. 
We provided that they both would go 
out of business at the end of 180 days. 
Inasmuch as the Senate and House had 
both worked their will on that legislation, 
there is precedent for it, and I think it 
is safer, therefore, to follow it. 

Senators will appreciate that the bill 
actually passed the Senate by a vote of 
90to2. Which shows how nearly unani- 
mous the Senate was for it. It passed 
the House on the 28th of August 1963, but 
it was on a voice-vote basis. 

I point out, of course, that they were 
not actually on strike. The late Presi- 
dent Kennedy signed that bill just 6 
hours before the strike deadline. But 
the board was selected. It went to work. 
I think it can do so all over again. There 
is no use undertaking a freeze, and in- 
conveniencing a great many people and 
injecting a great deal of uncertain values 
into the picture. 

Suppose we did have a receivership? 
What would be the impact on the mar- 
ket? What would be the impact on the 
airlines? What would be the impact on 
the stockholders? What would be the 
impact on the country generally, to take 
that view? And, what would be the 
precedent that would be established? If 
we had another major confrontation in 
the form of a work dispute, how easy it 
would be to say, “Let us throw them into 
receivership and then, of course, we can 
work our will on them and make them 
toe the mark.” 

I would far rather follow what we did 
3 years ago next month in the form of 
ad hoc compulsory arbitration than to 
follow this other course, because it is 
too uncertain. It is too dubious. We 
are not at all sure that we are going to 
get results in time to terminate and 
minimize the damage that has already 
been done. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I submit the 
joint resolution for myself. I have not 
asked anyone else to join me because 
the time has been all too short. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in full in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 182) to 
provide for the settlement of the labor 
dispute between certain carriers by air 
and certain of the employees, introduced 
by Mr. Dirksen, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 182 

Whereas the labor dispute between East- 
ern Air Lines, National Airlines, Northwest 
Airlines, Trans World Airlines and United 
Air Lines and certain of their employees rep- 
resented by the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers is dis- 
rupting essential transportation services of 
the Nation; and 

Whereas it is essential to the national in- 
terest, including the national health and de- 


fense, that essential transportation services. 


be maintained; and 

Whereas all the procedures for resolving 
such dispute provided for in the Railway 
Labor Act have been exhausted and have not 
resulted in settlement of the dispute; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emergency 
measures are essential to security and con- 
tinuity of transportation services by such 
carriers: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That East- 
ern Air Lines, Inc., National Airlines, Inc., 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., Trans World Air- 
lines, Inc., United Air Lines, Inc., and the 
International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers shall immediately return 
their relationship to the status existing on 
July 5, 1966, at which time, pursuant to the 
Railway Labor Act, they were prohibited 
from making changes in the terms of em- 
ployment and from engaging in strikes or 
lockouts. They shall maintain that status, 
absent agreement among themselves to the 
contrary, pending arbitration as hereinafter 
provided and for the duration of any arbitra- 
tion award hereunder, except as the award 
may direct or authorize. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established an 
arbitration board to consist of seven mem- 
bers. The representatives of the carriers and 
organization parties to the aforesaid dispute 
are hereby directed, respectively, within five 
days after the enactment hereof each to 
name two persons to serve as members of 
such arbitration board. The four members 
thus chosen shall select three additional 
members. The seven members shall then 
elect a chairman. If the members chosen 
by the parties shall fail to name one or more 
of the additional three members within ten 
days, such additional members shall be 
named By the President. If either party 
fails to name a member or members to the 
arbitration board within the five days pro- 
vided, the President shall name such mem- 
ber or members in lieu of such party and 
shall also name the additional three mem- 
bers necessary to constitute a board of 
seven members, all within ten days after the 
date of enactment of this joint resolution. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
the National Mediation Board is authorized 
and directed: (1) to compensate the arbitra- 
tors not named by the parties at a rate not 
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in excess of $100 for each day together with 
necessary travel and subsistence expenses, 
and (2) to provide such services and facil- 
ities as may be necessary and appropriate 
in carrying out the purposes of this joint 
resolution. 

Sec. 3. Promptly upon the completion of 
the naming of the arbitration board Emer- 
gency Board No. 166, which was appointed 
by Executive Order 11276 dated April 21, 
1966, shall furnish to the arbitration board 
copies of the record developed in open hear- 
ing before that Emergency Board and a copy 
of that Emergency Board’s Report to the 
President, all of which shall be incorporated 
by reference into the record of the arbitra- 
tion board appointed under this Resolution. 
The arbitration board is not bound to accept 
as conclusive fact either allegations in the 
record or the final Report of the Emergency 
Board, such allegations and conclusions 
being subject to independent or rebuttal tes- 
timony before the arbitration board, but the 
arbitration board shall give them all due 
consideration. The arbitration board shall 
make a decision, pursuant to the procedures 
hereinafter set forth, as to what disposition 
shall be made of those portions of the orga- 
nization's notices of October 1, 1965, identi- 
fled as National Issues”, and implementing 
proposals pertaining thereto, The arbitration 
board shall incorporate in such decisions any 
matters on which it finds the parties were 
in agreement, shall resolve the matters on 
which the parties were not in agreement and 
shall, in making its award, give consideration 
on those matters on which the parties were 
in tentative agreement. Such award shall 
be binding on both the carriers and the 
organization parties to the dispute and shall 
constitute disposition of the aforesaid issues 
covered by the decision of the board of ar- 
bitration. 

Sec. 4. To the extent not inconsistent with 
this joint resolution the arbitration shall be 
conducted pursuant to sections 7 and 8 of 
the Railway Labor Act, the board’s award 
shall be made and filed as provided in said 
sections and shall be subject to section 9 of 
said Act, The United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia is hereby desig- 
nated as the court in which the award is to 
be filed, and the arbitration board shall re- 
port to the National Mediation Board in the 
same manner as arbitration boards function- 
ing pursuant to the Railway Labor Act. The 
award shall continue in force for such period 
as the arbitration board shall determine in 
its award, but not to exceed three years from 
the date the award is issued, unless the par- 
ties agree otherwise. 

Sec. 5. The arbitration board shall begin 
its hearings thirty days after the enactment 
of this joint resolution or on such earlier 
date as the parties to the dispute and the 
board may agree upon and shall make and 
file its award not later than ninety days after 
the enactment of this joint resolution: Pro- 
vided, however, That said award shall not 
become effective until thirty days after the 
filing of the award. 

Sec. 6. The parties to the disputes arising 
from the aforesaid notices shall immediately 
resume collective bargaining with respect to 
all issues raised in the notices of October 1, 
1965, not to be disposed of by arbitration 
under section 3 of this joint resolution and 
shall exert every reasonable effort to resolve 
such issues by agreement. The Secretary of 
Labor and the National Mediation Board are 
hereby directed to give all reasonable assist- 
ance to the parties and to engage in media- 
tory action directed toward promoting such 
agreement. Failing agreement on such 
issues by the date the award is issued pur- 
suant to section 5 hereof, they also shall be 
submitted to the arbitration board, begin- 
ning not later than ten days after the board 
delivers its award under section 5. The sub- 
sequent award on the remaining issues is due 
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thirty days after the commencement of hear- 
ings thereon. 

Sec. 7. (a) In making any award under this 
joint resolution the arbitration board estab- 
lished under section 2 shall give due con- 
sideration to the interest of the public, the 
carriers and the employees affected, giving 
due consideration to the record and recom- 
mendations of Emergency Board No, 166 ap- 
pointed by Executive Order 11276 dated April 
21, 1966. 

(b) The obligations imposed by this joint 
resolution, upon suit by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall be enforceable through such orders 
as may be necessary by any court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of any of 
the parties. 

Sec. 8. This joint resolution shall expire 
one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of its enactment, except that it shall remain 
in effect with respect to the last sentence of 
section 4 for the period prescribed in that 
sentence. 

Sec. 9. If any provision of this joint resolu- 
tion or the application thereof is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this joint resolution 
and the application of such provision to 
other parties or in other circumstances not 
held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, two | 
items, very quickly. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare may meet at 2 o’clock 
to consider the resolution which I have 
submitted, as well as that of the Senator 
from Illionis [Mr. Dirksen], which he 
has offered in connection with handling 
this airline strike. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
informs the Senate that earlier this 
morning unanimous consent was re- 
quested by the majority leader on this 
subject, and it has already been granted. 

Mr. MORSE. Second, let me say that 
the joint resolution which the Senator 
from Illinois has submitted will go im- 
mediately to the committee, to be con- 
sidered along with the other resolution. 
There are already differences of opinion 
on the merits urging adoption of the pro- 
cedure that was adopted. The airline 
workers vehemently oppose ad hoc com- 
pulsory arbitration procedure in this 
particular case. I have already given the 
reasons why I think the question of 
receivership or no receivership, token 
seizure or no token seizure, should be 
considered in the full hearing in regard 
to permanent legislation along the lines 
of the proposal of the Senator from 
Florida, the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits], and others, but I am pressing 
now for emergency legislation that will 
put these men back to work and make it 
possible for them, under the procedure in 
my new resolution, to try to settle it by 
the application of the procedure of vol- 
untaryism. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the able Senator from Oregon yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Baym] has the 
floor, under the unanimous consent re- 
quest. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr.BAYH. Iam happy to yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. : 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I should like to ask 
a question of the Senator from Oregon. 
As a member of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, is it possible for 
the Senator, as author of a resolution 
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dealing with the airlines strike, to tell 
me what we are planning to accomplish 
today, in the full committee, rather than 
to first act in our Labor Subcommittee, 
of which the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from West Virginia are mem- 
bers. 

Mr. MORSE. It is not our present in- 
tention to have the matter go to the 
subcommittee, but to go, first, to the full 
committee this afternoon at 2 o'clock. I 
have talked with the chairman, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and he 
has authorized the sending of notices 
to members of the committee that the 
full committee will meet on this matter 
at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, I have re- 
ceived the notice. Is it the Senator's 
feeling that possibly it would be our re- 
sponsibility to dispose of this problem 
this afternoon? 

Mr. MORSE. That is my feeling—I 
do not know whether it is shared by 
other Senators—but I see no reason why 
my joint resolution, which I believe to 
be eminently fair and the one proposed 

‘for the ad hoc handling of this matter, 
should not be settled this afternoon, 
brought to the floor of the Senate to- 
morrow, and then have the committee 
proceed to set hearings for permanent 
legislation on emergency disputes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
Oregon underscores the seriousness of 
this breakdown in our air transport sys- 
tem so vital to the economy of the Nation 
and the well-being of our citizens. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in getting 
unanimous consent to have my amend- 
ment No. 652 placed before the Senate, 
it was understood that it would be in 
order to discuss it now; is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BAYH. It is my desire to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the 
amendment by the Senate, as it has at- 
tempted to do with several other 
amendments for the past 2 or 3 days. 
Because of the fact that several other 
Senators have been advised of this, I felt 
compelled to get a unanimous-consent 
agreement to discuss it. However, be- 
cause of the importance at this particu- 
lar moment of the airline strike, and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] has a 
brief message he wants to present, I am 
happy to yield to him now, but would 
ask Senators’ tolerance that we would 
promptly proceed to this amendment 
dealing with the Vietnam steel pur- 
chases so that we can dispose of it. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER, I thank the Senator 
from Indiana, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield to me 
briefly? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not have the floor. 

Mr, BAYH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
case I am not in the Chamber—at the 
time the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana brings up his amendment, I would 
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say for the record that I have studied 
this problem in detail and believe the 
amendment to be both solid and con- 
structive; and would hope it is adopted 
by the Senate. 

I thank the Senator from Iowa for his 
courtesy, and the Senator from Indiana 
for yielding. 

(At this point, Mr. Montoya took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the airlines strike, I am con- 
cerned not only about the seriousness of 
the strike but also about the possibility 
of Congress—particularly the Senate— 
taking very hasty action. There is com- 
ment going around that there will be a 
meeting this afternoon on a proposed 
piece of legislation and that it will be re- 
ported promptly and passed, before what 
I would regard as the proper attention 
being given to it. 

I do not think we are necessarily forced 
into that position now. Before we go 
that route, it seems to me something 
should be done and will have to be done 
by the President of the United States 
personally. There are several avenues 
which could be followed if the President 
personally intervenes and calls the par- 
ties together with him and talks with 
them, so some modus operandi can be 
worked out, before we adopt such drastic 
action as proposed in the resolution of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Section 160 of title 45 of the United 
States Code establishes the basis for the 
creation by the President of an emer- 
gency board to investigate and report 
respecting a dispute between a railroad 
carrier and the uon. Section 181 
makes this provision applicable to air 
carriers, and it was under these two sec- 
tions that the President appointed such 
an emergency board in the airlines dis- 
pute, It is well known that the senior 
Senator from Oregon was appointed to 
that board. 

I am sure the Senator from Oregon 
knows that I know that he is an expert 
in labor-management relationships in 
this type of matter. 

At the same time, I felt it was an error 
for the President to appoint a Member 
of Congress to that emergency board 
who might be a spokesman for a bill on 
the subject. There would be a suspicion, 
when this was done, that there existed 
a conflict of interest between one who 
was appointed as an impartial member 
and one who served as a lawmaker of 
the Nation. 

Because of what is regarded by many 
as very drastic legislation introduced by 
the Senator from Oregon, there already 
is a feeling on the part of some people 
that, because the recommendations of 
the original Emergency Board were not 
accepted, together with his statement 
that the findings and recommendations 
of that Board were reasonable, that now 
this very drastic legislation is being in- 
troduced by him to force acceptance of 
the Board recommendations. I do not 
think that is good. Rightly or wrongly, 
the suspicion is there. 
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Section 160 of title 45 is not clear as 
to whether the President could appoint 
another emergency board. Perhaps he 
cannot, but, in any event, it seems to me 
one possible solution he could ponder 
would be to have the parties meet with 
him personally and perhaps meet with 
another emergency board to exchange 
their views and get them to accept the 
recommendations of such a newly ap- 
pointed emergency board. I would sug- 
gest that any such emergency board 
should not include any Members of Con- 
gress or of the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment, for the reason that I have 
given; namely, that they would have a 
dual role as a member of the board and 
as a member of the executive branch, be- 
cause in the situation facing us, the 
President has power to push through al- 
most what he wants. 

I would hope the White House would 
give some attention to this suggestion. 

The legislation proposed is very 
drastic. While it is not compulsory arbi- 
tration, it does involve forced operations, 
which seems to be in the same ball park. 
We may have to do that some day, but 
before we do, I think we should consider 
what I have suggested, which hopefully 
could prove to be a solution. 

. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an article 
showing how important research at 
West Virginia University Hospital has 
been slowed by the airline strike. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Am STRIKE Stows RESEARCH ar WVU 

Morcantown.—The airlines strike has been 
blamed here for slowing the progress of Med- 
ical research. 

Officials at West Virginia University Hos- 
pital have not been receiving their usual 


shipments of experimental animals, mainly 
rodents. 

Dr. Dennis Kohn, a veterinarian at Univer- 
sity Hospital, said that an Indianapolis sup- 
plier helped the situation last week by de- 
livering 200 live mice by automobile. 


TREATY OF AMITY AND ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS WITH THAILAND— 
REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as in ex- 
ecutive session, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate remove the injunction 
of secrecy from Executive P, 89th Con- 
gress, 2d session, the Treaty of Amity and 
Economic Relations Between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of 
Thailand, together with two exchanges 
of notes relating thereto, signed at Bang- 
kok on May 29, 1966, and that the treaty, 
together with the President’s message, 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and that the President’s mes- 
sage be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
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tion, I transmit herewith the Treaty of 
Amity and Economic Relations Between 
the United States of America and the 
Kingdom of Thailand, together with two 
‘exchanges of notes relating thereto, 
signed at Bangkok on May 29, 1966. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, a third exchange of related 
notes and the report by the Secretary of 
State with respect to the treaty. 

The treaty will terminate and replace 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation signed on November 13, 1937. 
It is of the short, simplified type that the 
United States has negotiated with a num- 
ber of countries, but it contains the gen- 
eral substance of the typical treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation. 
Provisions regarding rights and privileges 
of consular officers are contained in an 
exchange of notes. 

The stability and growing prosperity 
of Thailand, and its commitment to free- 
dom despite political and military pres- 
sures from outside, make the future of 
that country a matter of particular in- 
terest to all who want peace in southeast 
Asia. The new treaty reflects the friend- 
ship and close cooperation between Thai- 
land and the United States, particularly 
the determination of both countries to 
encourage trade and other contacts as 
a key element of economic growth and 
political understanding. The treaty 
records the acceptance by both countries 
of a body of principles designed to fur- 
ther their close relations along mutually 
beneficial lines. aw 

The conclusion of the treaty is another 
important step by the United States in 
implementing its policy of extending and 
modernizing its commercial treaty struc- 
ture and of establishing conditions favor- 
able to foreign investment. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the treaty 
and give its advice and consent to its 
ratification. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Enclosures: 

1. Report of the Secretary of State. 

2. Treaty of Amity and Economic Re- 
lations, with related notes, between the 
United States and Thailand. 

THE WHITE House, July 25, 1966. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr BAYH. Mr. President, now pend- 
ing before the Senate is my amendment, 
No. 652, which deals with the return to 
the previous requirement for the pur- 
chasing of galvanized steel for use in 
Vietnam under the standard of 90-10 
percent, which means the percentage 
that steel products used in South Viet- 
nam would have to contain of the prod- 
ucts originating in this country. 

In fairness to the Senate, and because 
a number of questions have been raised 
by many of my colleagues on this sub- 
ject, I wish to state my reasons for the 
amendment. 
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As early as January of this year, I was 
informed that AID served notice that it 
was going to terminate the 90-10 require- 
ment. 

In a letter to the Agency I inquired 
about its reasons for this. Receiving no 
satisfaction to my inquiry, I started an 
investigation on my own which disclosed 
the following facts. 

First, exorbitant prices were being 
charged for the use of galvanized sheet- 
ing, ranging as high as $90 more than 
the normal price used in the area. 

Second, we found that the quality of 
the steel was inferior. It was half as 
thick as the normal thickness required in 
the United States and it contained only 
half of the galvanizing required under 
standards in this country. 

Third, we learned that the purchasing 
Policy which was being followed was to 
purchase Japanese black plate, run it 
through Korean galvanizing mills, and 
ship it to Vietnam. 

In December 1963, AID which was con- 
cerned about the abnormally large per- 
centages of foreign aid purchases not 
containing this componentry, upheld a 
required componentry of 90-10. How- 
ever, we found that the 90-10 compo- 
nentry requirement was violated time 
after time. In December 1965, AID sus- 
pended purchases. In January it termi- 
nated the ruling, with the result that 
there was no strict requirement. 

Galvanized steel is a very important 
product used in Vietnam It is impor- 
tant in the pacification effort, which to 
many of us is as important as military 
victory. It is necessary for better living 
conditions. It is used for fencing, pip- 
ing, and roofing for many homes in the 
villages and towns; so is greatly needed, 
extremely important. 

We asked the General Accounting Of- 
fice to look into the matter. After in- 
vestigation GAO found that not only 
were the allegations correct, but were 
more serious than we had supposed. 

The price was high. Quality was poor. 
Price fixing and kickbacks were the nor- 
mal market practice of the day. In fact, 
Mr. President, the last bid taken was so 
patently fixed that AID finally suspended 
the purchases last December. 

In fairness to AID officials, I should 
say that, when they finally got the mes- 
sage of what was happening, they were 
as distressed as I. I do not intend to 
imply that AID officials are dedi- 
cated to this type of procedure. Some- 
times it is difficult for them to realize 
what is actually happening far away. 

It seems to me that the main problem 
which has been confronting AID in the 
area of southeast Asia is the fact that 
they have not had enough capable ad- 
ministrators. For awhile, some half 
dozen or so administrators were trying to 
determine how we would handle several 
hundred million dollars worth of com- 
modities. It seems that Congress has 
been a bit negligent in not seeing that 
AID was given enough funds to have the 
kind of topnotch assistants they need. 

Not to lengthen the Recorp unneces- 
sarily, Mr. President, but as a result of 
my concern, I asked the Senate to ac- 
cept an amendment to the supplemental 
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aid bill earlier this year. Although it 
was approved by unanimous consent, the 
House did not agree to it, and I did not 
feel inclined to hold up the bill with pro- 
longed discussions after the provision was 
knocked out in the conference commit- 
tee report. 

Now AID has tried to make a sugges- 
tion which it believes would cope with the 
problem. It would provide for an in- 
spection program, which it is claimed 
would do away with the faulty merchan- 
dise. As stated in a memorandum which 
AID circulated to us late last week, it is 
argued that the new rules would guar- 
antee 50 percent or more of the orders 
for the product going to U.S. steel pro- 
ducers. Third, it proposes a rather com- 
plicated letter of credit system to pre- 
vent the loss of U.S. dollars, and thus 
lessen our balance-of-payments problem. 

With all due respect to AID officials, 
who, I am certain, are conscientious, I 
nevertheless emphatically disagree with 
the ultimate impact of the AID proposal. 
Let us look at the three problems which 
it is contended that this new proposal 
would meet. 

First, let us examine quickly the 50- 
percent guarantee to U.S. suppliers. This 
presumption is based upon the fact that 
all of the larger gages would be guaran- 
teed to U.S. suppliers, with only the more 
narrow gages open to the competition of 
southeast Asia’s steel suppliers. 

On its face, this appears to be a very 
fair proposal, with obvious results as de- 
scribed in the AID memorandum. But 
anyone who has investigated the buying 
practices in southeast Asia can quickly 
see that the results anticipated would 
not be accomplished. 

The major reason is that the South 
Vietnamese importers historically, in 
practice, have not purchased and will 
not purchase the gages of steel which 
are made in the United States. Most of 
our steel companies manufacture as 
their most narrow gage what is known 
as a 29-gage. A few companies make 
as narrow as a 30-gage; and we did 
have one company or two which made a 
32-gage—which is extremely narrow— 
but because of imperfections involved 
in manufacturing this narrow gage or 
thin gage product, they soon terminated 
it. 

What I am driving at, Mr. President, 
is that if they do not buy any of the 
thicker gages, they cannot buy any from 
the United States, because we do not 
make them as thin as they buy them. 

Senators may say, “Why is it that the 
South Vietnamese buy such thin-gaged 
galvanized steel?” 

It is very simple. They make more 
profit out of it, for two basic reasons. 
For one, the importer buys galvanized 
steel by the ton and sells it by the sheet. 
So commonsense will show that the thin- 
ner it is, the more sheets there are per 
ton, the more profit will be made in a ton. 

Second, the more quickly it wears out, 
the sooner it will have to be replaced; 
and the thinner it is and the more poorly 
it is galvanized, the quicker it wears out, 

So I believe that the procedure, as 
valid as it sounds on its face, as far as 
purchases are concerned, will result in 
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the fact that few or no bids will be forth- 
coming on products which the United 
States produces. 

As far as inspection is concerned, I do 
not doubt that inspection procedures 
could be worked out. An inspection 
team could be established to maintain 
the quality, but that would require 
added costs, added administration, and 
in the final analysis, the inspection of 
the finished product would be tied to the 
base material that is received. 

Even if there is careful inspection of 
a thinner quality of galvanized material 
and determine that it meets the stand- 
ards, there can be no argument about 
the fact that a thinner quality product 
will not last as long and will have in- 
ferior results in the field. 

Third, let us look at the letter of credit 
proposal—which is, to me, a most im- 
portant feature, because Iam very much 
concerned about the detrimental effect 
of having an additional burden put on 
our gold or dollar outflow by increasing 
our blance of payments to the extent of 
$50 million. AID is cognizant of this 
problem, and it has established a pro- 
gram involving a tied letter of credit 
arrangement. Under this system all of 
the dollars spent for the purchase of 
these galvanized steel commodities will 
be tied in such a manner that they must 
be used in the United States to buy iron 
and steel products—lathes, wheels, re- 
inforcement rods, and so forth. In this 
manner, it is argued that the dollars 
will not get away from the manu- 
facturers in the United States. 

But to do that, Mr. President, it means 
that every shipment of steel products 
that leaves the United States would have 
to be policed, not only when it leaves but 
when it arrives at the Asian port; like- 
wise, there would have to be careful 
guard against any transshipment of 
these goods. 

To me, that would be absolutely im- 
practicable if not impossible. I can fore- 
see the policy that will be followed by 
those very shrewd businessmen in Asia 
who receive a letter of credit tied to the 
purchase of U.S. steel products. They 
will buy the steel products from the 
United States, such as a shipload of 
lathes or machine tools, and they will 
transship it to some other place in the 
world which has a ready market for it, 
and sell it on the open market. 

That practice would have two effects. 
First, it would take away a market that 
would ordinarily come to the United 
States in the first place; and, second, it 
would not protect us from our dollar loss 
on our balance of payments. 

I suggest, as a remedy for the situation 
in southeast Asia, Mr. President, that we 
require—and my amendment would re- 
quire—a simple restatement of the 90-10 
componentry rule, which was in force 
and effect before January of this year. 
This would require, very simply, a 90- 
percent content of U.S. component parts 
for products that are purchased, 

I noticed, in the memorandum that was 
circulated by AID, that it said that the 
Bayh amendment would merely set up a 
special program for a very limited num- 
ber of suppliers. 
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Quite to the contrary, Mr. President, 
the 90-10 ruling is identically the same 
ruling that is used almost everywhere 
else in the world today. In fact, it is used 
in South Vietnam on almost all other 
products except galvanized steel. That 
product is an exception to the present 
rule being utilized by AID. 

Return to the 90-10 componentry rul- 
ing is heartily endorsed by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, the association 
of those who produce the iron and steel 
commodities on which we all depend in 
the United States. 

It seems to me that a return to that 
rule would do three basic things. First, 
it would guarantee a return to a high- 
quality American product. Tests con- 
ducted in the field show that American 
galvanizing would last as long as 12 
years, whereas, with some of the flimsy 
stuff AID has been buying, they are lucky 
if it lasts 1 year. Some of it does not 
even last 6 months. In fact, the GAO 
report shows some of it was rusted be- 
fore it even came off the boat. 

Second, the product would be pur- 
chased from the United States, thus 
benefiting domestic business and labor, 
with the resultant tax benefit to our 


Treasury. 

Third, it would prevent an additional 
drain being placed on our balance of pay- 
ments. 

Mr. President, this amendment is not 
complicated. It is very simple. It mere- 
ly means, if we agree to this amendment, 
that we are going to require the same 
standard for purchasing galvanized steel 
in Vietnam that is required everywhere 
else in the world, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
is an extremely complicated amendment. 
It was offered on the floor of the Senate 
during consideration of the supplemen- 
tal authorization earlier this year. It 
was accepted and taken to conference, 
where the House conferees were ada- 
mantly opposed, saying they had had no 
opportunity to consider it. It was, there- 
fore, dropped in conference. 

In connection with the pending bill, 
the amendment has been considered— 
and rejected—by both the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Under current AID procedures, half of 
the galvanized sheet bought for Vietnam 
is procured in the United States, and half 
in Korea. The Koreans are reimbursed, 
not in dollars, but in a special letter of 
credit which is valid only for the pur- 
chase of iron and steel products in the 
United States. I emphasize those prod- 
ucts. That does not mean galvanized 
steel. 

Thus, so far as the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments and the U.S. iron and steel indus- 
try as a whole are concerned, the pro- 
curement in Korea has no net effect. It 
does, however, give Korean industry a 
chance to participate in supplying the 
Vietnam market, and there are felt to be 
important political reasons for doing 
this, especially in view of the fact that 
Korea has two divisions of troops in 
Vietnam. 

There are some ways in which we can 
thank Korea for sending troops to Viet- 
nam. This is one of them. 
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This amendment would, in effect, re- 
quire that all galvanized sheet bought 
for Vietnam be procured in the United 
States. The amendment would hurt the 
Koreans, It would not help the U.S. iron 
and steel industry. It would help only 
a handful of galvanizing plants. It 
would help some particular segments of 
the industry, that is, the manufacturers 
or the dealers in galvanized sheet. 

The total amount of money involved is 
$10 million—approximately half of the 
$20 million in annual procurement of 
galvanized sheet. 

The measure is what I would call 
highly specialized legislation. The com- 
mittee rejected the amendment. I reject 
it, and I hope that the Senate will not 
agree to the amendment. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
able chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations inadvertently used the 
figure $10 million instead of $50 million. 
However, that can be developed with 
certainty in colloquy between the knowl- 
edgeable author of the amendment and 
the chairman of the committee. The 
amount is substantial as it affects busi- 
ness and labor in this country. 

Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment offered by my diligent colleague, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Barn]. 

In this situation I am intensely inter- 
ested because the basic steel industry in 
the State of West Virginia provides many 
jobs. The employment of our steelwork- 
ers and many allied workers depends in 
large degree on the health and well-being 
of the steel industry. 

Portions of the steel industry, of 
course, are engaged in different types of 
production. 

I speak in behalf of the many small 
firms who employ fewer than 8 workers, 
as well as the large plants which employ 
from 400 to many thousands of em- 
ployees. 

There is one plant, the Weirton Steel 
Co., in West Virginia, which has ap- 
proximately 12,000 employees. Wheeling 
Steel Corp. is another firm in northern 
West Virginia employing substantial 
numbers of workers. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Small Business, I have been interested 
in, and from time to time have attempted 
to develop, answers to the hardships that 
are faced by the small business firms in 
the United States as they labor diligently 
to remain successfully within the com- 
petitive market. 

We certainly are aware of the dif- 
ficulties inherent in the establishment 
and maintenance of our small firm op- 
erations which employ from 1 to 50 or 
60 workers at the most. The entire mar- 
ket, of which these small shops are a 
part, suffers under the impact of increas- 
ing imports that we cannot justify. It 
seems to me that purchases abroad by 
a branch of the U.S. Government which 
further adds to the strain of the present 
problems are intolerable, Thus, it is dis- 
heartening to learn that only 20 percent 
of the steel products being purchased 
with AID dollars are being bought here 
at home instead of the 90 percent pur- 
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chasing percentage being allowed in the 
case of most other products. This is cer- 
tainly disheartening to the Senator from 
West Virginia. Our steel and fabricat- 
ing companies are being asked to hold 
the line on profits, and our steelworkers 
are being asked to hold the line on wage 
requests. Apparently we are turning 
abruptly around and awarding large 
steel purchases to foreign firms, the pur- 
chases being financed by American tax 
dollars paid by, among others, the work- 
ers and companies of which I speak. 

I have attended the executive sessions 
of the Subcommittee on Labor when it 
was considering proposals in the area of 
fair labor standards legislation. 

I make it quite clear and I think the 
administration generally is to be com- 
mended for its strong position on this 
measure. However, I do not understand 
what benefit it would be for members of 
our labor force if we were to enact mini- 
mum wage increases and adopt foreign 
aid purchasing policies which might ulti- 
mately lead to the loss of jobs for many 
workers in the steel industry in West 
Virginia and other States. 5 

A further point has been made by the 
Senator from Indiana that this is not 
merely a provincial problem which is 
related to any one State, whether it be 
Indiana, West Virginia, or Pennsyl- 
vania—nor is this a one-industry prob- 
lem relating to steel. 

M. BAYH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in order 
to make this point abundantly clear, in- 
asmuch as one of the arguments set out 
by AID dealt with the fact that this is 
a special privilege involving only one or 
two plants, I ask the indulgence of the 
Senator from West Virginia and of the 
Senate to read a telegram I received 
from Mr. John P. Roche, president of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, an 
institute representing 95 percent of the 
steel industry. Let us see how special 
this interest is. 

The telegram reads: 

Understand you yesterday introduced an 
amendment to S. 3584 and that a vote on 
this matter could occur soon. Accordingly, 
I wish to reiterate strong, enthusiastic sup- 
port tendered this amendment by American 
Iron and Steel Institute, whose membership 
comprises over 95 percent of the domestic 
steel industry. AISI’s members are con- 
stantly interested in any legislation which 
assures steel of highest quality for Vietnam, 
as well as benefiting the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments and protecting jobs for American 
labor. Specifically, AISI’s position was set 
forth in my letter to you of April 21, 1966, in 
which I stated: “In our judgment the in- 
terest of the domestic steel industry and the 
Nation will be best served by a reinstate- 
ment of AID’s ratio of 90-10 as issued in 
January 1964.“ 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
think it is an across-the-board matter 
and is not a specialized concern as seems 
to be indicated by opponents of the 
pending amendment. 

Much has been said in this forum 
about the concern which we have in 
reference to the balance of payments. 
Americans have been asked to forego the 
pleasure of traveling abroad and to en- 
joy tourism here in the United States. 
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Again, I say that generally I think the 
administration acts correctly in this re- 
gard. 

However, our balance-of- payments 
deficit for the first quarter of 1966 was 
$582 million. At the same time, the 
Council of Economic Advisers on steel 
prices, in its report to the President, 
made by the distinguished and capable 
Mr. Ackley, placed the adverse impact on 
the balance of payments of the steel ex- 
port-import reversal of the U.S. steel 
trade between 1957 and 1964 at $791 mil- 
lion. If one takes into account the fact 
that we lose additional dollars through 
the shipping of these products, much of 
which is done by foreign-flag vessels, this 
figure reaches an estimated $873 million. 

If we can ask our citizens to remain 
at home, to contribute their tourist dol- 
lars to the American economy rather 
than to economies abroad, Mr. President, 
surely we can expect our AID purchas- 
ing officials to follow the same guidelines. 

I support the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, and I trust that a ma- 
jority of Senators will agree to this valid 
proposal. 

Mr. President, I hope I will be able to 
say after the vote on the amendment 
that the Senate locked into its develop- 
ing version of the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill an amendment requiring that 
90 percent of all steel and steel-product 
purchases for international development 
be bought in the United States. In terms 
of dollar volume perhaps such restriction 
on Agency for International Develop- 
ment purchases would not be as impor- 
tant as would be a sense of the Senate 
provision that more buying must be done 
at home in the interest of the domestic 
economy and our country’s balance of 
payments. 

With our steel industry and fabricating 
concerns experiencing more and more 
import competition from foreign mills 
and factories, a new 90-percent domestic 
purchase requirement in the AID 
measure would assume a new and helpful 
meaning for producers and steelwork- 
ers—fabricators and their workers— 
alike. 

Mr. BAYH. The senior Senator from 
West Virginia, who has had long and 
fruitful experience in matters relating 
to the basic steel and related industries, 
and who is knowledgeable on the subject, 
has made compelling arguments for the 
amendment, and I express by apprecia- 
tion and commendation. 

Mr. President, I see that our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. 
FuLsricurT] has left the Chamber. Even 
though he is not here to hear me, I 
should like to say that no one in the 
Senate has a greater respect for him and 
his ability than I. Indeed, he is the No. 
1 student of the foreign aid program and 
the foreign aid bill. He is an expert in 
this area. 

However, when we speak of the expen- 
diture of $7 billion in intricate programs, 
it is easy for me to see why some of the 
information which has been supplied to 
the Senator from Arkansas—which ap- 
parently has not been double checked— 
does not compare favorably with the 
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facts of the situation as disclosed in the 
GAO report and the actuality of what 
AID wishes to do. 

The Senator from Arkansas has sug- 
gested that this would guarantee one- 
half of the steel being purchased from 
U.S. steel firms. If I could be sure of 
that, I would be tempted to say, “All 
right, I will buy half an apple and will 
be willing to let the other half go which 
still has a worm in it,” although I did 
not like the process they were following. 

However, when we look at the way in 
which the memo is worded—all Senators 
apparently received a memo, hand-car- 
ried to their offices—it states that the 
United States would be guaranteed the 
purchase of all the bigger gages. The 
point is, however, that the Vietnamese do 
not now buy any thick-gage material. 
The importers buy the thin, flimsy stuff 
that gives them more profit per ton. AsI 
mentioned a moment ago, they buy it by 
the ton and slice it thin. The thinner 
they slice it, the more profit. 

Consider the orders for galvanized 
steel that have been forthcoming. Very 
few orders at all have been received from 
South Vietnam for the type of gage up 
to 29—a few steel companies have or- 
dered 30—which is made in the United 
States. Most of the gages ordered are 
31, 32, 33, and 34, and some of it is as thin 
as 35 gage. So I do not see how this pro- 
posal will guarantee that the United 
States gets any part of the market at all. 

The letter-of-credit proviso, to which 
I alluded before, is an ingenious device, 
if we can trust everyone to deal above the 
board. It says we do not give you dol- 
lars; we give you a $1 million letter of 
credit, with which you have to come to 
the United States and buy iron and steel 
products. It seems to me that the very 
ingenious southeast Asian businessman 
will take that letter of credit, come to the 
United States, and buy $1 million worth 
of lathes or railroad track. But that 
does not mean they will be used in south- 
east Asia or any place else in Asia. He 
can transship those goods to any place 
in the world, get dollars in exchange, and 
use those dollars in any way he wishes. 

This procedure presents a loophole big 
enough to drive a truck through. 

I should like to state categorically that 
I am extremely appreciative of the effort 
that our Korean friends are making to 
turn back the common enemy in South 
Vietnam. AID is saying that galvanized 
steel must be purchased in this way in 
order to keep the troops of Korea in 
South Vietnam. Frankly, I believe our 
brothers in South Korea are more dedi- 
cated to fighting communism—they have 
been fighting it a long while—than to 
permit the purchase of several million 
dollars’ worth of steel determine where 
they will send their troops. 

Even if this were the case, the record 
shows that these component rules have 
been violated ever since 1963, and no 
troops were there then. 

The amendment proposed by my col- 
leagues and myself would not prevent 
steel from being bought from Korea. 
American black plate could be shipped to 
Korea, the Koreans could galvanize it, 
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and then it could be sent to South Viet- 
nam. However, the amendment would 
prohibit Japanese black plate being 
galvanized in Korea and being sent to 
Vietnam. 

I do not wish my effort to be inter- 
preted in any way as being unapprecia- 
tive of what the Koreans are doing. We 
are dealing with about $50 million of gal- 
vanized products in this fiscal year, about 
$90 million worth in the next fiscal year. 

Although I have been in the Senate 
only 34 years, I have spoken about this 
with several Senators who have been 
involved in the foreign aid program for 
many years. The AID Administrator 
states that his Agency will guarantee 
that the maximum amount of products 
is purchased in the United States. It 
seems to me that Congress should stipu- 
late in the act itself that the 90-10 com- 
ponent be maintained in this specific 
case of galvanized steel. 

If we lower the bar here, I am ex- 
tremely concerned about what will hap- 
pen with other products. 

I am not a conservative trade man, 
and in general favor free trade. But 
when we talk about aid, about giving as- 
sistance to foreign nations, I do not make 
any apologies for the fact that I wish to 
do everything possible to see that the 
product is bought at home, before it is 
given away, so that it can benefit our 
economy. By the same token, the evi- 
dence is crystal clear that they would 
get a better quality product. Thus, the 
true intention of the AID program is bet- 
ter followed through, because they would 
not be getting inferior goods. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For the record, I 
do not pretend that I have been out and 
hastily checked these figures. On May 
12, Mr. Gaud who is the new Director 
stated before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House: 

Galvanized sheets are one of the principal 
items financed by the Vietnam commercial 
import program—approximately $20 million 
is the estimate for fiscal year 1966. 


That is the year, of course, which has 
just passed. It undoubtedly will be 
larger in fiscal 1967. The whole opera- 
tion is somewhat larger. 

The information from AID is this: 
About a year ago, U.S. businessmen got 
2 percent of this business. Due to a 
change in AID procurement procedures, 
they now make about 50 percent of these 
sales, and 50 percent go to the Koreans. 
Those changes were made in order to 
meet objections raised by some who are 
interested in the proposed amendment. 
But the AID people now say that 50 per- 
cent goes to U.S. business and 50 per- 
cent to the Koreans. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. In the absence of the 
Senator, I said that no one respects the 
Senator’s expertise in the area of foreign 
aid more than I. The Senator is a 
worthy colleague and a trusted friend, 
one whose advice I willingly seek. 

„owever, I have spent a number of 

ths digging out some of the facts on 
this thik aimee attempting to determine for 
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myself right versus wrong. I wish the 
Senator would let me have the benefit of 
his knowledge as to how this aid pro- 
gram will guarantee 50 percent—or any 
percent—for American businessmen. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
mislead the Senator. I am not an ex- 
pert, particularly in galvanized sheet. I 
can only relate to the Senator the in- 
formation the Director and the AID 
people have given us. I do not know 
why they would want to mislead the 
committee on facts of this kind. The 
Senator is saying that they are mislead- 
ing the committee or are ignorant of 
what is going on. 

Mr. President, in order to clarify the 
issue, I ask unanimous consent that the 
entire statement of Mr. Gaud be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT oF Hon. WILLIAM S. GAUD, DEP- 
UTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGENCY FoR INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, May 12, 1966 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: As you know, over 90% of all the 
commodities, financed by the Agency for In- 
ternational Development are now bought in 
the United States. This is in sharp contrast 
to the situation which existed in 1960, when 
only 41% were bought here. 

The problem which is now before you 
arises out of the less than 10% of our com- 
modity purchases which are made overseas. 
More specifically it arises from our commer- 
cial import program in Vietnam, which ac- 
counts for the bulk of our offshore procure- 
ment, 

The commercial import program provides 
Vietnam with dollars to finance the impor- 
tation of essential goods required by the 
Vietnamese in excess of their own foreign 
exchange capabilities. These imports ab- 
sorb the greatly expanded market demand 
resulting from the war effort which, if not 
met, would create dangerous inflation. The 
imported goods are paid for by Vietnamese 
businessmen, and then sold in local cur- 
rency. 

Galvanized sheets are one of the principal 
items financed by the Vietnam commercial 
import program—approximately $20 million 
is the estimate for FY 1966. They are used 
by the Vietnamese primarily for roofing. 

Beginning in 1963, Korean galvanizers 
developed a substantial market for these 
sheets in Vietnam, using Japanese blackplate 
as a basic component. In June 1963, for 
balance of payments reasons, A.I.D. adopted 
a componentry rule” restricting to 30% the 
material in finished products which could 
come from a source other than the supplier 
country or the United States. In January 
1964, again for balance of payments reasons, 
AID. adopted a 90/10 componentry rule 
which restricted to 10% the material which 
could come from a source other than the sup- 
plier or the United States. 

This ruled out the use of Japanese black- 
plate. A Korean galvanizer who attempted 
to use United States blackplate found he 
could only sell his galvanized sheets at a loss. 

In May 1965, the Koreans worked out a 
new procedure which they asserted complied 
with the A.I.D. componentry rule. Under this 
procedure they bought United States iron 
and steel scrap and in effect bartered it to 
Japan to pay for most of the cost of Japanese 
blackplate which they then galvanized and 
sold to Vietnam. After extended discussions, 
we told the Koreans that this did not meet 
the 90/10 rule. We therefore ordered suspen- 
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sion of procurement of galvanized sheet from 
Korea on November 1, 1965. 

This suspension came just at the time that 
the Korean Government sent its Tiger Divi- 
sion to fight in Vietnam. In February 1966, 
the Vietnamese Government asked for a 
second Korean Division, plus a combat bri- 
gade. Shortly thereafter the Korean Gov- 
ernment agreed to send these additional 
troops to Vietnam. 

The Koreans have for several years been 
mounting an intense export drive, which is 
reducing their need for U.S. aid. They are 
naturally eager to maintain and expand 
their sales to Vietnam. 

We believe—and we acknowledged to the 
Korean Government—that it is reasonable 
for Korea, a developing country and an ally 
which will soon have 40,000 troops in Viet- 
nam, to have an opportunity to compete for 
some of the U.S.-financed procurement sup- 
porting the war effort. Galvanized products 
represent at least three-fourths of Korea's 
present total exports to Vietnam. This is 
business that Korea has had. Enforcement 
of A.L.D.’s 90/10 componentry rule would 
have cut off this business at a most inoppor- 
tune time. We therefore decided to adopt 
a new procedure for the procurement of gal- 
vanized sheets which would permit Korea 
to bid for the business—if they got it—to 
be paid in dollars which could only be spent 
in the United States for iron and steel prod- 
ucts or a limited amount of steel scrap. To 
assure competition, we offered the same op- 
portunity to several other Far East countries 
as well as the U.S. industry. 

When we announced this new procure- 
ment policy Senator Baym raised several ob- 
jections. He cited information indicating 
that the quality of galvanized sheet from 
Far Eastern sources had been poor, and that 
prices paid were higher in some instances 
than appeared reasonable in the light of the 
supplier’s costs. He also urged us to rein- 
state the 90/10 componentry rule which 
would have prohibited the use of Japanese 
blackplate and instead to require the use 
of U.S. blackplate by Far Eastern galvanizers. 

We undertook investigations on these 
three issues and other aspects of the prob- 
lem. During these investigations and up 
to the present time we have not financed any 
galvanized sheets under the procedure chal- 
lenged by Senator BAYH. 

Our investigation confirmed that many 
of the sheets had been of poor quality. This 
resulted primarily from inadequate specifica- 
tions provided by Vietmamese importers. 
We now intend to deal with this deficiency 
by eliminating thinner gauge sheets and by 
requiring zinc coating meeting U.S. commer- 
cial standards as defined by the American 
Society for Testing and Materials. We also 
will require that an independent testing 
agent certify compliance with these stand- 
ards at the source prior to shipment to Viet- 
nam. 

With respect to prices, we found indica- 
tions of possible collusion and kick-backs 
by suppliers to Vietnamese buyers. Our new 
rules will guard against this in several ways. 
We will require that procurement invitations 
and awards be managed by a single Vietnam- 
ese authority with official U.S. participa- 
tion, so as to prevent contact between sup- 
plier and buyer. We also will set reasonable 
price ceilings above which awards will not 
be made. 

With respect to source, we have considered 
three alternatives: requiring procurement 
only from the United States, or requiring 
the use of U.S. blackplate, or requiring that 
procurement be split between U.S. and Far 
Eastern suppliers. 

We concluded that a shift to total U.S. 
procurement would not only deny Korea the 
opportunity to bid but also would greatly 
increase the cost of galvanized sheets at a 
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time when we are trying to check inflation 
in Vietnam. Our cost analysis indicated that 
if we insisted on the use of U.S. blackplate, 
Korean suppliers could not deliver galvanized 
sheets to Saigon at prices competitive with 
U.S. galvanized sheets. Consequently, this 
alternative would exclude Korea from a 
chance to compete unless we barred U.S. 
galvanizers from competition, This we are 
not prepared to do, 

The third alternative was to require that 
some part of the business be directed ex- 
clusively to the United States. We have de- 
cided to adopt this alternative, requiring that 
at least half of the galvanized sheet by value 
be bought from the United States. To the 
extent that Far Eastern countries obtain the 
other half of the business, they will be paid 
in dollars which can be spent only in the 
United States and only for iron and steel 
products including machinery, but excluding 
scrap. 

Thus, although United States industry will 
not be guaranteed all of the Vietnamese 
market for galvanized sheet; it will get at 
least half directly and will get indirectly an 
amount of business equal to the remainder 
through sales of other iron and steel prod- 
ucts to the countries earning these tied 
A.LD. dollars. 

Attached to this statement is a detailed 
outline of our new procedure. In summary, 
it will insure that: 

1. All AID, dollars spent on galvanized 
sheets for Vietnam will remain in the United 
States and be spent on U.S. iron and steel 
products. 

2. U.S. galvanizers will obtain 50% of the 
galvanized sheet business and will be eli- 
gible to compete for 100% of it. U.S. iron 
and steel and machinery manufacturers will 
ultimately receive business on the balance 
through tied letters of credit. 

3. Eligible Far Eastern countries (Korea, 
Philippines, Singapore, Taiwan and Thai- 
land) will be able to compete for 50% of the 
business and use blackplate from any Free 
World source galvanized by them. These 
countries will be paid not in free dollars, 
but in a specially restricted tied letter of 
credit which can be used only for the pur- 
chase of U.S.-produced iron and steel prod- 
ucts, including machine tools. 

4. US. “commercial” grade quality stand- 
ards will be required as a minimum from 
all sources, with independent inspection be- 
fore shipment. 

5. We will finance only U.S.-produced 
gauges, up through 31. 

6. We will insist on procurement on an 
aggregate basis, managed by a Vietnamese 
Government authority with U.S. Government 
participation in the award decisions. 

7. AID. will not finance purchases at 
prices above those it determines to be rea- 
sonable. 

8. Existing offers made to Vietnamese im- 
porters will be rejected, and all new business 
will be conducted on the basis of our new 
procedure. 

We believe the revised procurement ar- 
rangements are fair and meet our various ob- 
jectives. We will keep this matter under 
constant review, and will adjust our pro- 
cedures as may be necessary to protect U.S. 
interests, We do not believe that a highly 
complicated and technical administrative 
matter such as this should be dealt with by 
legislation. 

I will be glad to respond to your questions. 


GALVANIZED SHEET PROCEDURE 


The following procedure has been devised 
to meet the criteria for supply of galvanized 
iron and steel sheet: 

1. Quality must be acceptable to US. 
standards, 

2. Price must be reasonable and honestly 
competitive. 
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3. Fifty percent of the dollar value must 
be from U.S. sources. 

4. Far East suppliers must have an oppor- 
tunity to make offers but if successful will 
receive payment in letters of credit requiring 
all dollar earnings be spent in the U.S. for 
iron and steel products and machine tools. 

It is proposed that: 

1. All Vietnam commercial import re- 
quirements of galvanized iron and steel 
sheet shall comply to ASTM Specification 
A-525-64T under coating class designated as 
1.25 oz. commercial, subject to inspection at 
source by an independent inspection com- 


pany. 

2. No sheet thinner than gauge 31 shall be 
eligible for AID. financing. 

3. Procurement of galvanized iron and 
steel sheet shall be under formal bidding, the 
sealed bids to be opened in the presence of 
an A.I.D. observer, but otherwise privately. 

4. The Director of Commercial Aid will 
aggregate requests for quotations. re- 
ceived from Vienamese importers and divide 
them into two gauge groups as nearly as 
possible equal in dollar value. He will then 
issue two invitations for bid: 

(a) U.S. only for the thicker (lower num- 
bered) gauges, and 

(b) U.S. and eligible Far East sources for 
the thinner group. All Far East suppliers 
would be paid on basis of Small Business 
Memo 64-4A-26, March 29, 1966, including 
the restricted tied letter of credit except that 
scrap would be eliminated as eligible com- 
modity under the tied letter of credit and 
from the blacksheet requirement. 

5. Invitations for bids will require that 
each bidder forward: 

(a) One set of sealed bids to DCA. 

(b) One duplicate set of bids to A. D., 
Washington, D.C. 

6. The DCA will receive offers, open bids 
in private, but with USAID/Vietnam present, 
tabulate and evaluate prices and quantities. 

7. When the bids are received A.I.D. will 
furnish to DCA a confidential ceiling price 
established for each gauge on the date bids 
are due or thereafter. Any Far East bidder's 
price quotation in excess of this pre-estab- 
lished ceiling will be automatically rejected. 

8. The DCA will quote prices by gauge and 
secure confirmation and earnest money from 
each Vietnamese importer of the total ton- 
nage of each gauge he will accept. The DCA 
will not then disclose suppliers or source 
countries. 

9. On basis of these confirmed tonnages, 
the Director of Commercial Aid will: 

(a) Determine lowest cost offers. 

(b) Allocate not less than fifty percent of 
the dollar value of the total business to low 
bidder among the U.S. bidders. 

(c) Allocate balance to low bidders among 
the Far East suppliers. In the event that 
there are insufficient U.S. bids to total half 
the business, the DCA shall award to Far 
East bidders an amount not exceeding the 
amount awarded to the U.S. A second bid 
invitation, again split 50-50, may be required. 
In order to balance U.S. and Far East awards, 
the DCA may split a gauge between sources. 
If so, he will average or blend the prices and 
split the sheet supplied each importer. 

(d) Open letters of credit in favor of suc- 
cessful bidders, including among provisions 
of the letters of credit: 

(1) Instructions to suppliers to consign 
shipments to DCA, 

(2) Requirements for an inspection cer- 
tificate from an independent inspection 
company if merchandise originates in a non- 
U.S. source country. 

10. After contractual arrangements have 
been completed, including issuance of letters 
of credit to successful bidders, all partici- 
pating bidders will be sent copies of notices 
of awards. Such notices will be publicly dis- 
played by the DCA and will be furnished to 
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USAID/Vietnam in sufficient copies for 
transmittal of one set to AD., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

11. When shipments have been made by 
the suppliers, DCA will notify participating 
importers in a timely manner of the antici- 
pated arrival of the merchandise, will arrange 
for deposit of balance of counterpart to the 
extent this deposit has not already been cov- 
ered by payment of earnest money, and li- 
cense assignment of the merchandise to the 
importers following clearance through cus- 
toms. 

12. USAID/Vietnam would advise GVN and 
importers that if irregularities are found in 
this procedure, we reserve the right to insist 
on U.S. procurement authorities handling 
entire import of galvanized sheet. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The letter of credit 
I mentioned, which is given to the 
Koreans, enables them to make pur- 
chases in the United States. It is true 
that some machine tools have been pur- 
chased. They are not limited purchases 
of galvanized ‘sheet. 

It does not have to be any particular 
kind of steel but can be steel products. 
Tools are made from steel. If their pur- 
chases were all machine tools, they 
would involve higher value from special- 
ized labor than from the raw steel 
content. 

But that is generally what the provi- 
sion of their letter of credit requires. 
They must purchase an equivalent 
amount in steel or steel products in this 
country. 

If the Senator is saying that in spite of 
the regulations and procedures, it is pos- 
sible for very sharp individuals to get 
around them, I am not in a position to 
deny it. Ido not have any expertise that 
would make me believe that this is not 
impossible. I do not know of anything 
in the law that cannot be evaded by a 
sharp lawyer. 

AID reported that they are doing the 
best they can do to protect the legitimate 
interests of our steel people. They do 
not believe that our galvanized sheet peo- 
ple are.entitled to all of this business. 

The Koreans are participating in this 
procurement program to some extent be- 
cause they are supplying troops in South 
Vietnam. This is one of the indirect 
ways to show our gratitude. There are 
other ways. 

We also provide them with direct 
assistance. 

I think that AID’s position is clear, 
and I am not in a position to say that 
AID is not dealing direct. 

Mr. BAYH. That is a difficult thing 
for me to say. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator just 
about said that. 

Mr. BAYH. Iam about to say. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. BAYH. But I am going to be 
very careful not to. I am going to try 
to phrase it in such a way, as I said 
earlier, that, because they have been un- 
dermanned and oversupplied, at least 
they have not had enough capacity 

. FULBRIGHT. Who is under- 
manned? AID? 

Mr. BAYH. My position is that the 
major reason we got into this problem in 
Vietnam is that for some time AID had 
approximately six experts there on this 
whole program. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. They are not un- 
dermanned generally. Does the Senator 
know how many people they have? 

Mr. BAYH. I am not an expert on 
this matter, and have been trying to 
learn about only a small area of a vast 
operation, 

The 50-percent proposal, so far as pur- 
chases are concerned, as I said a moment 
ago, completely overlooks the fact that 
this is not going to insure one-half of 
the market for the United States. The 
memorandum does not appear to explain 
that this thin product is not purchased 
in the United States. If the United 
States does not make it, I do not know 
how we can sell it. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is a matter 
that concerns the Senator from Rhode 
Island and it is this. I assume Vietnam 
needs a certain amount of tonnage of 
this steelplate. I understand they use 
it for roofing. 

Mr. BAYH. And galvanized piping. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not true that un- 
der the present system the Vietnamese 
are able to buy this steelplate cheaper 
than if they were forced to buy it from 
the American market? Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BAYH. That is not correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
mean that this transaction in which 
they are now indulging does not furnish 
this steelplate cheaper than if they were 
compelled to come to the American pro- 
ducer? 

Mr. BAYH. The only specific example 
which we have is several shipments made 
by an American steel company—I think 
it was Granite City. Granite City de- 
cided to try to produce thin plate for this 
market. They found that there were 
so many imperfections they could not 
meet the standard and it was not worth 
going into again. 

Mr. PASTORE. We went into this in 
committee but not in the same depth as 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana. 
But we took this matter up in consider- 
ing the supplemental appropriation bill 
last year. 

Mr. BAYH. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island is to be compli- 
mented and I wish to compliment him 
for the judgment he has shown. 

As I read from the replies given by one 
of the AID officials appearing before the 
committee, it made the hackles stand 
on the back of my neck. 

Mr. PASTORE. I was merely trying 
to get the facts. I would like to be cor- 
rected if I am in error. 

In speaking with representatives of the 
AID program we were made to under- 
stand there is a differential in price. 
That is to be understood. I have had 
that condition before me in the textile 
industry. I am not defending that one 
iota. 

I understand they made a certain 
amount of this steelplate, and if they 
cannot buy it cheaper, as they are now, 
they could either use their own foreign 
currency or foreign exchange to buy it at 
a cheaper price or we would have to in- 
crease our aid grant to them to buy 
enough of this plate. 
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I would like to have the Senator's re- 
action on this. 

Mr. BAYH. From the facts and figures 
we have from both the American iron 
and steel industry and from the indi- 
vidual firms, there was some question 
when we first started inquiring into this 
whether American industry could meet 
this demand. However, we have learned 
that they can supply the required amount 
on 90 days’ notice the same as to every- 
body else; and second, at a cost which 
would be within a dollar or two and 
sometimes cheaper. 

It is my understanding that American 
companies could ship in galvanized steel 
at the same cost as the Japanese, Ko- 
reans, and South Vietnamese. 

I do not wish to mislead the Senator 
from Rhode Island. If the other al- 
ternative were followed, of getting Amer- 
ican black plate, instead of galvanized, 
shipping it to Korea, and having it gal- 
vanized there, it would cost more. It 
would cost approximately $120 a ton in 
Korea. as compared to approximately 
$150 in the United States to galvanize it. 

But the United States can lay down 
in Saigon a much better quality product 
and might be able to do it a little cheaper. 
It would cost about the same as sending 
the Japanese steel to Korea for galvaniz- 
ing and then down to Saigon. 

AID has been purchasing an inferior 
commodity; it does not help greatly 
when these products are put to use one 
year and have to be replaced in a com- 
paratively short time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Did the AID agency 
admit that situation? 

Mr. BAYH. I must say that it has 
been difficult for me to get AID to admit 
anything. It seemed necessary to have 
the Accounting Office go in and subpena 
the files. 

Mr. PASTORE. When did the Senator 
do that? Was that subsequent to the 
hearing we had? 

Mr. BAYH. Yes; after the hearing. 
The thing that made me doubly unhappy 
was that certain things given to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island were given to me 
through the Government report, through 
AID figures. 

Regarding the French report that had 
been made, it is a part of that classified 
document. As I pointed out earlier, look- 
ing at what this commodity will really 
cost, I think we have to take into con- 
sideration how long it is going to last. 

I will read into the Recorp parts of the 
French study. This is not classified. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would only hope that 
the Senator from Indiana could put doc- 
uments in the Record showing that we 
could sell a better quality at a better 
price. If he has those figures I would 
be interested in any statement that 
would establish that fact. 

Mr. BAYH. I do not have the exact 
figures. I have been told this and I be- 
lieve them to be correct. 

I shall read excerpts from the French 
report: 

Most of them were complaining about 
short life of the sheets they have bought, 
chiefly during the rainy season. Owing to a 
rather low quality of material and often de- 
fectous coating, all sheets used as roofs or 
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fences are quickly losing their brightness, 
then attacked by rust and must be replaced 
within a shorter period than with iron sheets 
of western origin. 

> * ~ e * 

* * + all consumers we approached were 
unanimous to agree upon the fact that the 
price they pay for Korean sheeting is less 
than ever justified by the latter’s quality and 
durability. 


Mr. PASTORE. That is the GAO re- 
port? 

Mr, BAYH, The French report, but 
it isa GAO report. This was in the AID 
files when the GAO at my request started 
investigating. 

It points out further: 

It is common knowledge that Korea fac- 
tories are using raw iron originating from 
Japan, where the same product is processed 
chiefly from salvaged scrap and therefore 
gives a lower quality milled product. 


In regard to the prices of commodities, 
we not only have to consider the prices 
paid, but also the fact that if we buy 
the commodities in the United States 
they will last 12 years, when the record 
shows that they will last only 6 months 
to 12 months if we buy them through the 
other route. 

Mr. President, I haye no further sub- 
stantive comment to make. 

I do wish, however, to state my ap- 
preciation to a number of Senators for 
associating themselves with me in this 
amendment and to Senators SYMINGTON, 
RANDOPLH, and HARTKE for their state- 
ments in its support. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to add my support to the amendment 
offered by my distinguished colleague 
from Indiana [Mr. BAYH]. 

I have followed his progress on this 
issue closely, and I must commend him 
for the creditable job he has done in 
bringing it to the attention of not only 
the American public, but also the Senate. 
I, too, have an interest in the balance- 
of-payments positions of the United 
States and the part that steel plays in 
it. The Committee on Finance recently 
completed hearings on my resolution, 
Senate Resolution 149, which calls for an 
in-depth study of the effects of steel 
imports. One of the facts brought out 
in those hearings was that our deficit 
trade balance in steel accounted for 68 
percent of our balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

It is inconceivable to me that an 
agency of the Federal Government, in 
this case the Agency for International 
Development, should pursue a policy that 
directly adds to our balance-of-payments 
deficit. It was my understanding from 
listening to speeches by the President, 
Treasury Secretary Fowler, and Com- 
merce Secretary Connor that one of the 
primary goals of this administration 
was the solving of our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. It seems to me a shame 
that the Senate should have to devote 
its valuable time and effort to seeing that 
Federal agencies under the direct control 
of the administration should be forced 
through legislation to follow the policies 
of that administration. 

I know of the effects of the flood of 
Japanese steel imports on the domestic 
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steel industry of the United States; I 
know the effects of foreign cartels in al- 
locating American markets and in fixing 
the prices of steel to be imported into 
the United States; and I will soon know 
the effects of our good ally, the West Ger- 
mans, who have just seen fit to under- 
write the sale of a steel-rolling mill to 
the Communist Chinese—steel that 
could very soon find its way into the 
bodies of our boys fighting in Vietnam. 

With this as a background, I just 
cannot see why the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development continues to follow 
the policy of buying steel from foreign- 
ers for our war effort in Vietnam. I 
therefore charge that it is the duty of 
the Senate to adopt the amendment 
under discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana (No. 
652). 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Me- 
Intyre], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], the Senator from Rhode 
Island IMr. PELL], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Attorr], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Grir- 
FIN], and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. CARL- 
SON] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attorr], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
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would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Kansas would note “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 14, as follows: 


[No. 150 Leg.] 
YEAS—64 
Anderson Gruening Moss 
Bartlett Harris Murphy 
Bayh Hartke Nelson 
Bennett Holland Prouty 
Bible Hruska Proxmire 
Boggs Jackson Randolph 
Brewster Jordan, N.C, Ribicoff 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, Mass. Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, N.Y. Simpson 
Case Kuchel th 
Church Lausche Sparkman 
Cotton Magnuson Stennis 
Curtis McGee Symington 
Dirksen McGovern Talmadge 
Dominick Metcalf Thurmond 
Douglas Miller Tydings 
Eastland Mondale Yarborough 
Ellender Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Montoya Young, Ohio 
Fannin Morse 
Fong Morton 
NAYS—14 
Aiken Inouye Mundt 
Cooper Javits Pastore 
Fulbright Long, La. Saltonstall 
Hart Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Hickenlooper McCarthy 
NOT VOTING—22 
Allott Hayden Pell 
Bass Hill Russell, S.C. 
Cannon Long, Mo. Scott 
Carlson McClellan Smathers 
Clark McIntyre Tower 
Dodd Muskie Williams, N.J. 
Gore Neuberger 
Griffin Pearson 


So Mr. Bayu’s amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the agreement, the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
is now in order. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I offered last Friday 
is the pending business. As Members of 
the Senate will remember, the purpose 
of this amendment is to authorize a 2- 
year authorization for development loan 
funds for the Alliance for Progress. 

I have had two requests that I yield 
for brief statements, one by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and one by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MuxprI. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to yield 
to each of them for 5 minutes, and that 
I may then speak again, and that it will 
not be charged as a second speech on my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I asked 
the Senator from Kentucky to yield 
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briefly only because we face an emer- 
gency—the airlines strike—and I think 
I am something of a factor in what we 
do about that emergency. I wish to 
state my views of record to the Senate 
prior to an executive session of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
which will be held this afternoon. As I 
am the ranking minority member of that 
committee, I felt justified in breaking 
into the debate very briefly for this 
purpose. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to com- 
pulsory arbitration. That alternative 
seems to be the one which is being sug- 
gested as a solution to this dispute, and 
in a sense also as permanent legislation. 

That suggestion seems to me to be 
counterproductive, Mr. President. It 
will result in making all collective bar- 
gaining just a holding operation, until 
the arbitration board or the court gets 
around to issuing an order establishing 
what the wages and working conditions 
should be. 

Mr. President, compulsory arbitration 
has been traditionally inimical to the 
interests and wishes of both labor and 
management. Neither has wanted to 
replace collective bargaining with some 
kind of governmental decree or fiat by 
some labor court or governmental com- 
mission. We were in a flap, at the very 
last minute, on the 1963 firemen’s and 
enginemen’s dispute, and for practical 
purposes we decided in favor of com- 
pulsory arbitration because there seemed 
to be nothing else to do. Mr. Presi- 
dent, after 2 years that dispute is again 
before us, and may very well again result 
in an emergency which we are powerless 
to resolve. 

So, Mr. President, I am opposed to 
compulsory arbitration. I believe, gen- 
erally speaking, American business, in- 
cluding both labor and management, is 
opposed to it. It is unnecessary to im- 
pose that upon us at this stage in our 
national life. 

As the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] was gracious enough to state, 
I am for the technique of seizure, based 
upon the need to operate critical facili- 
ties to the extent required by the public 
health and safety. I have sponsored 
legislation on that subject for a long 
time—legislation which would give the 
Government the residual authority, 
which a Government must have, to op- 
erate essential facilities; and Senator 
Morse was gracious enough to state that 
he based his bill with respect to the air- 
lines disputes upon my legislation—S. 
2797. 

The third alternative before us is to 
restore the standstill provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, so that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, we shall have 150 days— 
a total of 180, but 150 within which a 
commission must report. Under Senator 
Monsx's joint resolution introduced this 
morning, we shall have 180 days—the 
same provision, for all practical pur- 
poses, as we have in the Taft-Hartley 
injunction. 

Labor considers injunctions anathema, 
but the Railway Labor Act has tradition- 
ally been accepted as a means for deal- 
ing with the problems in that industry. 
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Under the circumstances, as we are 
now completely without remedies, Mr. 
President, I shall express myself as 
fayoring the Morse alternative. If his 
first alternative—that is, limited 
seizure—cannot be accepted, then the 
standstill seems to me the only way out. 

I have risen today, however, to em- 
phasize that this is but the briefest and 
most interim kind of palliative. Pan- 
American and American Airlines are 
next in line, Mr. President. The Ameri- 
can Airlines’ cooling-off period expires 
on Wednesday, and Pan American’s soon 
thereafter. The teamsters, the telephone 
workers, General Electric, and Westing- 
house follow within a matter of months 
after that. And, Mr. President, the rail- 
way work rules themselves are now about 
to cause another national emergency. 

Mr. President, how long are we to re- 
main powerless? Many of us, including 
Senator Morse, myself, and others, have 
addressed ourselves to the matter of 
Presidential recommendations. There 
has been some disagreement about that. 
I think the only sound way, the only way 
to arrive at national policy, is for the 
President to tell us what he wants in 
that regard, and then we can legislate 
accordingly. 

Even in the absence of Presidential 
recommendations, Mr. President, it is of 
the highest priority that permanent leg- 
islation be put on the books to deal with 
these national emergencies. It is a na- 
tional disgrace, I say advisedly, that the 
United States finds itself powerless, by 
the admission of the President, to oper- 
ate, to get essential parts or essential per- 
sonnel sent by air from A to B, or in any 
other way to operate the affairs of this 
Nation. We have a private enterprise 
nation. Blessed be it. But, we also have 
to have a nation in which the Govern- 
ment cannot be made powerless; and it 
is powerless, today, Mr. President. 

I say to the Senate that I shall strive, 
in the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, since the matter is before us now 
at long last, to do something about bring- 
ing to the Senate a permanent plan for 
dealing with these situations, so that 
Congress will not be put into the demean- 
ing position of being powerless to act in a 
contract dispute except at the last mo- 
ment and only temporarily for that par- 
ticular dispute. 

I repeat, Mr. President, compulsory 
arbitration is not the answer. I think it 
is misguided, and would set American 
business, and American labor-manage- 
ment relations, back by decades. I be- 
lieve that some variation of the seizure 

ue is the answer. But be that as 
it may, we urgently need permanent 
statutory law; and I pledge to the Senate 
my utmost effort to bring that about, in 
view of the fact that we are now shaken 
anyway by this emergency. 

I think the Senator from Oregon is 
entitled to the thanks of the country for 
showing us a way out with the standstill 
bill he proposes. I think quick action is 
necessary, but I believe the real way must 
be permanent legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Record at 
this point an editorial which appeared 
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last Friday, July 22, in the Washington, 
D.C., Daily News, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) News, July 22, 
1966] 
STATE OF UNION ORATORY? 

Last Jan. 12 in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, President Johnson said he intended “to 
ask Congress to consider measures which 
without improperly invading State and local 
authority will enable us to deal effectively 
with strikes which threaten irreparable dam- 
age to the national interest.” 

On Wednesday of this week at his televised 
news conference—more than six months 
later—the President explained lack of action 
on this matter by saying “we have been un- 
successful in getting legislation that the 
Secretary of Labor and the other members 
of my Cabinet felt acceptable and that we 
felt would have any chance of passage in 
the Congress.” 

It can be argued that the airline strike 
now going into its third week, and with no 
signs of settlement, is not doing “irreparable 
damage” to the national interest. The lines 
still flying are doing a good job, and the in- 
convenienced public can get there one way 
or another—eventually. But with strike 
losses to the economy now estimated at over 
$300 million, the damage to many is most 
severe. 

Sen. Javrrs of New York put it well when 
he said he was “somewhat dismayed” that 
the President is waiting for a proposed legis- 
lative solution in this field acceptable to all 
interests. 

“Certainly,” Sen. Jayrrs said, “he (the Pres- 
ident) attached no such precondition in other 
legislative fields, such as civil rights.” 

Yes, unquestionably there is quite a differ- 
ence between the White House attitude on 
civil rights and labor legislation. 


Mr. DOMINICK and Mr. MORSE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield for 
2 minutes to the Senator from Oregon, 
with the understanding that I shall not 
lose my right to the floor, and that my 
subsequent remarks shall not be counted 
as a second speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I only 
wish to say to the Senator from New 
York that I appreciate very much the 
statement he has made in support of the 
stop-gap legislation I offered this morn- 
ing. AsI have already set forth in detail, 
I think it is sound legislation, is needed 
legislation, and ought to be adopted im- 
mediately. At 2 o’clock this afternoon, 
I shall move that it be made the pending 
business of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and considered along 
with the other resolutions which are 
pending, in the hope that we can have 
ready for the floor of the Senate to- 
morrow our recommendations on the 
matter. 

I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
for 2 minutes to the Senate from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick], with the under- 
standing that I shall not lose my right 
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to the floor, and that my subsequent 
remarks shall not be counted as a second 
speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
have not taken the floor on this issue 
heretofore. Like every other office, my 
office has been deluged with communica- 
tions regarding this strike. We have a 
tourist State, and a State which is ab- 
solutely dependent upon adequate trans- 
portation. We have great problems in 
being able to get from one area to an- 
other without adequate air transporta- 
tion. 

The situation is obviously becoming 
worse. As the distinguished Senator 
from New York has just commented, 
there is imminent the termination of 
the American Airlines contract on Wed- 
nesday. The situation is now so bad 
that I have had telephone calls this 
morning from almost everyone I can 
think of in my State, protesting against 
the failure of the administration and 
Congress to take any action. 

I can well understand why the Senator 
from Oregon wishes to move rapidly; but 
no matter how rapidly we move, it will 
obviously take at least until the end of 
this week before we can get any bill 
through Congress. It seems to me that 
it is imperative for the President of the 
United States to bring these people down 
to the White House and say, “You have 
got to reach an agreement.” Because 
the ones who are being hurt by this par- 
ticular strike are not those who are in- 
volved in the negotiations. It is the gen- 
eral public who is being hurt; the people 
who depend on the airlines both for 
their air travel and for the shipment of 
their freight. Consequently, this is dif- 
3 from the ordinary labor negotia- 

on. 

Unless we establish some pattern by 
which to solve problems of this kind, I 
think we are in for a continuing series 
of very difficult national situations. 

I say to my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from New York, that I myself 
have a bill which I am prepared to put 
in today, to take care of this situation. 
Bu I am aware, as is everyone else, that 
it will still take time for congressional 
action on this matter. 

It seems to me that we should invoke 
a public hearing over a long period of 
time, and utilize the best brains and ef- 
fort available, to try to find a solution 
for labor problems involving not just 
labor versus management; but where the 
general public interest is so involved that 
unless action is taken which will solve 
the problem, the country as a whole and 
innocent third parties will be the ones 
most injured. This is the situation that 
we are faced with now. 

Along with the senior Senator from 
Oregon, the senior Senator from New: 
York, and other Senators, I am desper- 
ately concerned over this situation. 

I think the first thing we should do is 
to try to see if we can arrive at a solu- 
tion, but, while that effort is being made, 
it seems to me that it is urgently neces-. 
sary for the President to take action in 
this field. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, that I may include as part of my 
remarks the text of a proposed joint reso- 
lution which has already been forwarded 
to the desk. I ask unanimous consent 
to the introduction of the joint resolu- 
tion out of order and that it be referred 


to committee. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). The joint resolution 


will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the joint 
resolution will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 183) to 
provide for the settlement of the labor 
dispute between certain airlines and cer- 
tain of their employees, introduced by 
Mr. Dominick, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. RES. 183 


Whereas the labor dispute between certain 
airlines and certain of their employees rep- 
resented by the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers threatens 
essential transportation services of the Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas it is essential to the national in- 
terest, including the national health and de- 
fense, that essential transportation services 
be maintained; and 

Whereas all the procedures for resolving 
such dispute provided for in the Railway 
Labor Act have been exhausted and have not 
resulted in settlement of the dispute; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emergency 
measures are essential to security and con- 
tinuity of transportation services by such 
carriers; and 

Whereas it is desirable to achieve the above 
objectives in a manner which preserves and 
prefers solutions reached through collective 
bargaining; and 

Whereas the parties have failed to reach 
a settlement of the dispute, and as a result 
a work stoppage has occurred which has de- 
prived the nation of necessary transporta- 
tion services; and 

Whereas it is essential that such services 
be restored at the earliest possible date and 
that. procedures be provided for final and 
binding settlement of the issues in the dis- 
pute: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That no carrier or 
labor organization which is a party to the 
existing labor dispute (National Mediation 
Board Case No. A-7655) between certain air- 
lines and certain of their employees which 
has resulted in a stoppage of work by such 
employees and an interruption of service by 
such airlines, shall make any change except 
by agreement, or pursuant to an arbitration 
award as hereinafter provided, in rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions encompassed 
by any of such notices or engage in any strike 
or lockout over any dispute arising from any 
of such notices. Any action heretofore taken 
which would be prohibited by the foregoing 
sentence shall be forthwith rescinded and 
the status existing immediately prior to such 
action restored. 

Sec. 2. Upon the request of the President, 
the emergency board appointed by the Presi- 
dent on April 21, 1966 under section 7 of the 
Railway Labor Act for the purposes of the 
dispute referred to in the first section of 
this joint resolution shall act as a board of 
arbitration for the purpose of settling the 
issues in such dispute. For such purposes, 
the board is authorized to reconvene and to 
hold such additional hearings and take such 
additional testimony as it may deem neces- 
sary, and to make a decision with respect 
to such issues. The board’s decision shall 
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be binding on both the carriers and the labor 
organization which are parties to the dispute 
and shall constitute a complete and final dis- 
position of the issues covered by the decision, 

Sec. 3. To the extent not inconsistent 
with this joint resolution the arbitration 
shall be conducted pursuant to sections 7 
and 8 of the Railway Labor Act, the board's 
award shall be made and filed as provided in 
said sections and shall be subject to sec- 
tion 9 of said Act. The United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia is 
hereby designated as the court in which the 
award is to be filed, and the board shall re- 
port to the National Mediation Board in 
the same manner as arbitration boards func- 
tioning pursuant to the Railway Labor Act. 
The award shall continue in force for such 
period as the board shall determine in its 
award, but not to exceed two years from 
the date the award takes effect, unless the 
parties agree otherwise. 

Sec. 4. The board shall begin its hearings 
immediately after the enactment of this 
joint resolution, and shall make and file its 
award not later than thirty days after the 
enactment of this joint resolution. 

Sec. 5. The obligations imposed by this 
joint resolution, upon suit by the Attorney 
General, shall be enforcible through such 
orders as may be necessary by any court of 
the United States having jurisdiction of any 
of the parties. 

Sec, 6. This joint resolution shall expire 
one hundred and eighty days after date of 
its enactment, except that it shall remain 
in effect with respect to the last sentence 
of section 3 for the period prescribed in that 
sentence. 

Sec. 7. If any provision of this joint reso- 
lution or the application thereof is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this joint resolution 
and the application of such provision to other 
parties or in other circumstances not held 
invalid shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished majority 
leader under the same circumstances. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think I can state on behalf of the Presi- 
dent of the United States that, if there 
were a possibility, the slightest possi- 
bility, of reaching an agreement on the 
present strike by calling the contending 
parties to the White House, he would do 
so. 

I think the President has gone as far 
as he can at the moment in the appoint- 
ing of a Board headed by a distinguished 
colleague of ours in the Senate, and by 
delegating Secretary of Labor Wirtz and 
various assistant secretaries to conduct 
the negotiations which are currently 
taking place on an intermittent basis be- 
tween the unions and the airline opera- 
tors. . 

I do not think the President should 
assume the sole responsibility of attempt- 
ing to resolve this dispute in view of 
what he has already done. At this 
point, I think the responsibility lies here 
in Congress. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, with 
the possible exception of the other non- 
contiguous Pacific State, Hawaii, no 
State is more dependent on air trans- 
portation than is Alaska. 

Excepting a ferry system financed and 
operated by the State of Alaska, air 
transportation is virtually the only form 
of passenger transporation from the 
older 48 States which Alaska has. 
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Therefore, Alaska has been hit extremely 
hard by this prolonged strike which has 
paralyzed five airlines, one of which 
serves Alaska directly and others in- 
directly. 

The State of Alaska has been trying to 
develop a tourist business. It is in its 
infancy and beset by the difficulties 
inevitable to beginnings. Many hotel 
and motel reservations are being can- 
celed because of the strike. Infant in- 
dustries are more vulnerable than long- 
established ones. 

I wholeheartedly approve of the ex- 
pressions made by my colleagues, and 
their demands for prompt congressional 
action, and I thank the senior Senator 
from Oregon for his constructive pro- 
posal to bring this destructive and costly 
strike to a conclusion. 

It is unthinkable that this strike 
should be permitted to continue with the 
resulting terrific damage to practically 
every segment of our economy. 

I hope that the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon will be acted upon 
promptly and will thus provide a sorely 
needed solution to this distressing situa- 
tion. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota with the same understanding, 
that I do not lose my rights to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, like all 

other Senators, I have been receiving 
torrents of mail, telegrams, and tele- 
phone calls about the deplorable airlines 
strike. I should like to second the rec- 
ommendation made by the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. 

I think the situation is serious enough 
so that the President should call to the 
White House the disputing parties in the 
controversy. 

The majority leader said that perhaps 
nothing would come of such an effort, 
and perhaps it would not. However, I 
am sure the country expects some kind 
of leadership action from the White 
House in this area. We cannot be sure 
that nothing will come of such action 
until after it has been tried. 

The people of the country are des- 
perate for airline transportation. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIA- 
TION RECOMMENDATION ON NA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT HAS MERIT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a news- 
story late last week in the Washington 
Post outlines a suggestion by the Air 
Transport Association that the limit on 
nonstop flights from National Airport be 
relaxed from the present Federal Avia- 
tion Agency restriction of 500 miles. In 
calling for an expansion of the nonstop 
perimeter, the association also recom- 
mends that a ceiling of 44 scheduled 
flights per hour be imposed, which would 
provide a ratio of about 73 to 27 between 
airlines and general aviation at National. 

In the hope that we will ultimately find 
an answer to the airlines strike, I am in- 
terested in restoring nationwide airlines 
transportation to the National Airport 
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and not merely to an area within a 500- 
pe circumference of the National Capi- 


= seems to me there is considerable 
merit in the association’s suggestions, 
particularly the one with respect to ex- 
tending the proposed perimeter which 
would blatantly discriminate against all 
communities beyond a favored east coast 
area. 

National Airport is exactly that which 
its name implies. It is an airport serv- 
ing the Nation’s needs. It is an airport 
serving the Capital City of the Nation. It 
is in fact an all-American airport. It is 
not a neighborhood airport serving a cer- 
tain charmed circle in this area. 

When we talk about Washington, D.C., 
we are not talking about a regional center 
serving a certain region of the United 
States. This city is here to serve the 
people of the entire country. Washing- 
ton is in fact every American's hometown. 

And its airport, National Airport, is 
here for that same purpose, to serve the 
people of every area in this country. 

It is my conviction that in serving the 
needs of the country, you do not auto- 
matically divide up the country and give 
a first-class citizenship designation to 
those who travel within a 500-mile 
radius, and relegate the rest of the popu- 
lace to the travel status of second-class 
citizenship. 

Yet this is exactly what has happened 
with imposition of the recent FAA ruling. 
The citizen from Pittsburgh or New York 


or Boston now finds that he enjoys a 


little better service because the accident 
of geography locates him within 500 
miles of Washington. He gets off his 
plane at Washington, D.C., and saves 
from 45 minutes to over an hour on his 
arrival time in downtown Washington. 

But the citizen from Chicago, or Min- 
neapolis or Sioux Falls or Miami, or 
points further West or South, will not 
find himself traveling more but enjoying 
it less, for once his plane touches down, 
he finds that he still is many miles from 
Washington and frequently, if he is from 
Chicago, finds that it takes him just as 
long to get to Washington from the air- 
port as it did to get to the airport from 
Chicago. He will probably spend more 
time in city-to-airport ground travel 
than he does in the air between Chicago 
and Washington. 

There are those who claim that the 
time difference is of no consequence with 
respect to the length of time required to 
reach National Airport from Washington 
compared to driving time to Dulles or 
Friendship. 

If that is true, that it really makes no 
difference, then certainly there should 
be no argument against allocating more 
shorter flights to Dulles and Friendship 
airports and more longer nonstop flights 
to National. 

If these two airports need the airline 
business, and the traffic is such that 
three airports are required to service 

Washington, then let us have an equi- 
table formula which does not penalize 
the citizen from points in this country 
ween are beyond, the proposed 500-mile 

us 


Let us have a formula which divides 
the traffic on the basis of the number 
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of flights and not on the basis of des- 
tination or point of departure. 
CONVENTIONS WILL NO LONGER PAVOR 
WASHINGTON 

Mr. Président, may I respectfully sug- 
gest that there is available to the Federal 
Aviation Agency an equitable and work- 
able formula for resolving the raging 
controversy evolving over the recent FAA 
proposal to isolate National Airport as 
a neighborhood airport instead of one 
serving all Americans desiring to visit 
our National Capital for pleasure or 
business. Certainly, if Washington de- 
sires to maintain its reputation as a 
popular convention center for many na- 
tional organizations its Fusinessmen, ho- 
tel owners, restaurateurs, and others 
should be interested in applying a fair- 
ness doctrine to our airport problems. 

Conventioners and committees select- 
ing convention sites for national or- 
ganizations are not likely to look with 
favor on Washington if those attending 
these meetings are to be discriminated 
against in their travel plans purely on 
the basis of accident of geographic resi- 
dence. Protests against such inhospit- 
able prejudice are already reaching our 
Congressional offices. It is as unfair 
and as inequitable as though air passen- 
gers to La Guardia Airport in New York 
City were to be transported downtown to 
the city by city-leased air-conditioned 
buses if they live within 500 miles of 
New York but would have to provide 
their own much slower, more expensive, 
and less convenient downtown transpor- 
tation in the event they happened to live 
further from New York City than 500 
miles. It is easy to imagine the uproar 
against the city if such prejudicial pro- 
visions were provided. Mr. President, the 
equally unfair and prejudicial provisions 
proposed for implementation by the FAA 
will prove equally unpopular and un- 
profitable if they prevail at our National 
Capital—the hometown of all Amer- 
icans. 

THERE IS AN EQUITABLE ALL-AMERICAN FORMULA 
AVAILABLE 

Mr. President, no American will quar- 
rel with the very proper desire of the 
Federal Aviation Agency to provide the 
maximum in safety for air travelers to 
National Airport. If the FAA has evi- 
dence to support a decision to limit 
flights at National to 44 per hour, so be it. 

What the FAA should do is to estab- 
lish by all evidence and experience avail- 
able to it, the following demonstrable 
factors: Safety, as affected by the num- 
ber of flights arriving and departing. 
Possibilities of overcrowding by the 
ground traffic at the airport and the re- 
lated parking facilities available. The 
airport facilities for handling the pas- 
senger traffic in and out. Convenience 
of the traveling public and the capacity 
of airport facilities for meeting it. 

The logical and equitable approach to- 
ward limiting these flights has no con- 
ceivable relation to the point of origin 
of the flight or the distance traveled by 
the plane and its passengers. It is purely 
a matter of density of traffic. 

On the basis of these factors, Mr. Pres- 
ident, and any other elements the FAA 
desires to consider the optimum number 
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of planes per hour can be determined: 
After that, the flights should be allo- 
cated to the various airlines serving Na- 
tional by a fair, objective, and equitable 
formula designed to serve the travelers 
of the entire country—not just a few 
favored cities of the East and definitely 
not by any formula based on the points 
of origin or destination of the flights at 
Washington's National Airport. 

Mr. President, in the addition te the 
foregoing factors, the FAA could very 
properly issue across-the-board restric- 
tions against the use of National Airport 
by our larger jetplanes requiring run- 
ways too long for the existing runways 
at National. If the runways are ulti- 
mately extended, and as new jets are 
developed capable of using shorter run- 
ways and carrying fewer passengers than 
this country’s largest jetplanes, these re- 
strictions could also be lifted and re- 
placed by the proposed formula men- 
tioned earlier in these remarks. 

However, Mr. President, nothing could 
be more illogical and indefensible than 
to try to enforce the 500-mile nonstop 
flight limitation based solely on geo- 
graphical considerations. To endeavor to 
make National Airport simply a neigh- 
borhood port, serving airlines with a 
plethora of shuttle flights to nearby 
cities, with flights every hour on the 
hour, is, however, as unthinkable and as 
indefensible as it is unfair and prejudi- 
cial. Surely, air traffic is equally dense 
and dangerous, whether. it originates in 
New York City and Boston or whether it 
eran gm in Chicago, Omaha, or Min- 
neapolis 

An agency charged with serving the 
Nation’s interests, and supported by all 
the taxpayers of America, has no right 
to limit use of the most popular and con- 
venient airport to nonstop flights serv- 
ing our National Capital, in a charmed 
circle arbitrarily selected to give excel- 
lent service to some citizens, and to dis- 
rupt the travel schedules and delay the 
arrival times of all other Americans. I 
sincerely hope that the FAA will give 
careful, sympathetic, and favorable con- 
sideration to the sound proposals of the 
Air Transport Association, as indicated 
by the attached news-story, which I ask 
to have printed at this point in my re- 
marks. I believe, also, that these pro- 
posals should be reviewed in connection 
with the proposed fairness doctrine 
which I have recommended. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AIRLINES To Ask CURB ON FLIGHTS AT 
NATIONAL 
(By Hugh McDiarmid) 

The Air Transport Association is going to 
ask the Federal Aviation Agency to relax its 
new 500-mile limit on nonstop flights from 
National Airport. It will ask for a restric- 


tion in the number of flights that can use 
the field each hour. 

The proposal, which has substantial put 
not unanimous support among the 13 car- 
riers serving National, calls for a new non- 
stop perimeter of 650 to 1,000 miles and a 
ceiling of 44 scheduled flights per hour. 

William Martin, an official of the Air Trans- 
port Association, coordinating body for the 
airline Industry, sald that while this pro- 
posal does not have unanimous support, it 
appears to have more than any other except 
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one previous suggestion that would freeze 
all schedules as of June 20. 

This was proposed to the FAA before it 
announced its 500-mile ruling July 1. FAA 
bypassed it. 

The new proposal is expected to go to FAA 
administrator William F. McKee today. 

According to one airline spokesman, it 
would lead to a scheduling committee made 
up of airline representatives who would di- 
vide the 44 hourly flights among the carriers. 

Such a committee operated several years 
ago for LaGuardia Airport in New York and, 
according to the spokesman, “their meetings 
were rather unpleasant affairs.” 

The 500-mile perimeter was decreed by 
McKee on July 1 to take effect Aug. 7. 

Its effect would be to force passengers who 
want to fly nonstop to such cities as Chicago, 
St. Louis, Miami and Minneapolis to catch 
planes from Dulles and Friendship Interna- 
tional Airports. 

McKee acted following a public outcry 
created by the opening of National to some 
commercial] jet traffic in April. The elimina- 
tion of the ban on jets brought an upsurge of 
air traffic and an increase in terminal con- 
gestion. 

RESULTED IN OUTCRY 

Before McKee’s 500-mile order nonstop 
flights were permitted to points within 650 
miles, including Chicago and Boston, and to 
eight cities up to 1,000 miles away, including 
St. Louis and Minneapolis. 

But the new perimeter edict resulted in 
its own outcry, chiefly from such affected 
states as Illinois, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee 
and Minnesota. 

McKee met with a delegation of Congress- 
men from affected states July 12 and an- 
nounced that he would reexamine all alter- 
natives. Another meeting is scheduled early 
next week. McKee is expected to render a 
final decision at that session, 


MAY BACK DOWN 


Airline industry sources expect McKee to 
back down on the 500-mile perimeter. One 
said yesterday it is obvious that Congres- 
sional reaction has made the perimeter po- 
litically unacceptable” for McKee. 

The basic reason for the pressure on McKee 
is that ground time to downtown Washing- 
ton increases significantly for flights operat- 
ing from Dulles and Friendship. Estimates 
of the difference vary from 15 to 45 minutes. 

The FAA had no comment on the new 
proposal from the airline industry. The 
limit of 44 scheduled flights per hour is in 
line with what FAA sought when it ordered 
the 500-mile perimeter. 


WHAT IT CAN HANDLE 


In instrument weather, National Airport 
can handle a maximum of about 60 flights 
per hour. The 44 flights per hour represents 
the scheduled airlines’ share of an historic 
73-to-27 ratio between airlines and general 
aviation at National. 

Presently National is handling an average 
of 100 flights per hour in good weather in- 
cluding general as well as commercial avia- 
tion. The number increases in peak morn- 
ing and evening hours. 

The airline proposal is for a maximum of 
44 flights (landings and takeoffs) for any 
hour of the day, not including general avia- 
tion. 

The mounting pressure on McKee was 
discussed yesterday at the monthly meeting 
of the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion. Acting chairman Walter C. Louchheim 
said, “Some Congressmen appear to be more 
interested in adding 15 minutes to their 
campaigns than in the public safety.” 

Louchheim announced that the NCPC’s 
special National Airport Committee will meet 
next week, Paul Thiry, a Seattle architect 
and an NCPC member, said he hopes the spe- 
cial committee will consider some faster 
means of getting people from Dulles to Wash- 
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ington. He suggested a monorail and said, 
“You can go to Chicago in less time than 
it takes to come in to Washington from 
Friendship or Dulles.“ 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I vield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
able Senator from South Dakota for the 
remarks he has made, particularly with 
respect to the regulation which appar- 
ently the head of the Federal Aviation 
Agency is thinking of putting into effect. 

It seems to me unjust that those Sen- 
ators and other people who live the 
farthest from Washington should be ad- 
ditionally handicapped by having to take 
a longer car ride or bus ride in order to 
get on an airplane to go that longer 
distance. 

I have attempted to make it clear to 
the gentleman who is in charge of this 
particular program that I believe the im- 
position of a 500-mile limitation for jets 
on the local airport would be very unfair. 

I might add for the record that both 
distinguished Senators from Wisconsin 
have joined me in calling the Federal 
Aviation Agency and making it clear that 
we, too, along with the Senator from 
South Dakota, oppose the 500-mile limit. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am delighted to have 
this contribution, because I understand 
that the FAA this week is reviewing its 
earlier proposal, in light of the under- 
standable storm of protests which has 
come into Washington from those areas 
which are selected out by this 500-mile 
nonstop limitation, which would compel 
many people to undergo the penalty of 
slower transportation simply because of 
geographic residence. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, with the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President 
I appreciate the generosity of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky in yielding to me, so 
that I may state my support for his 
amendment to the foreign assistance bill, 
which would provide for a 2-year limi- 
tation for the Alliance for Progress in 
Latin America. I do so because we have 
a special relationship in Latin America. 
We have been working to improve that 
relationship over the years. 

This program was started in 1960, and 
we renewed it in 1962 for 4 years. Now 
the committee has only recommended a 
1-year extension. 

Mr. President, I supported a 2-year ex- 
tension for development loans and for 
the Alliance for Progress. That pro- 
posal was defeated. Now we have it for 
the Alliance for Progress alone. 
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Possibly, an added reason exists for 
the committee recommending the au- 
thorization of the full amount of the re- 
quest for the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. I believe that is an indication 
that the committee puts it on a some- 
what different footing than the develop- 
ment loans and Alliance for Progress 
together. 

Three Presidents have recognized the 
importance of our relationship with the 
Latin American countries. The com- 
mittee has put additional safeguards in 
its recommendation. I believe it is im- 
portant that we continue this friendship, 
and show that we value working with 
Latin American countries in their de- 
velopment, for our mutual interest in 
the days to come. 

So I join with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, in supporting his amendment to 
make this a 2-year authorization rather 
than just a 1-year authorization. 

I thank the Senator for permitting me 
to make this statement. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for his statement and for his 
support. In a short time, he has ad- 
vanced convincing reasons why this mod- 
est proposal should be adopted. 

Last Friday, Mr. President, I called up 
this amendment, which provides for a 2- 
year authorization of development loan 
funds for the purposes of the Alliance 
for Progress, in its particular section of 
the bill. I know that Senators under- 
stand the arguments that will be made 
for and against the proposed amendment, 
so I do not believe that the discussion 
should take much time. 

From the beginning, as the record 
shows, the program to assist Latin 
America, known as the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, was intended to be a long-term ef- 
fort. The original act of assistance, 
voted by the Congress under the admin- 
istration of President Eisenhower, makes 
this intention clear. This Latin Ameri- 
can Development Act was enacted on 
September 8, 1960. 

Following this act of Congress and the 
declaration called the Act of Bogota, the 
representatives of the American Repub- 
lics later agreed in 1961 to the charter 
of Punta del Este, establishing an Al- 
liance for Progress within the framework 
of the Organization of American States. 
Except for Cuba, every Latin American 
country joined with us in the adoption 
of this charter. 

This plan was implemented under the 
administration of President Kennedy. 
In a speech to the diplomats of the Latin 
American Republics, after he came into 
office, President Kennedy indicated the 
desire of his administration to carry on 
the idea of an Alliance for Progress, 
which he said was instituted on an Inter- 
American scale by President Eisenhower. 

When President Johnson came into 
office, in a short time he announced 
strong support for this program. Again 
and again, when statements and speeches 
were made, they referred to the progress 
which could be made in the decade. Five 
years have passed since 1960, and the 
decade does not end until 1970. 

The first authorization for assistance 
to the Alliance for Progress, made in 
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1962, was for 4 years, ending July 1, 1966, 
and the amount authorized is about to 
expire. 

It can be said that the first authoriza- 
tion, beginning with the $500 million re- 
quested in 1961 under the Latin Ameri- 
can Development Act, and followed by 
the 4-year program adopted in 1962, 
covered the first 5 years of authority. 

The President asked the Congress this 
year to approve a second 5-year authori- 
zation. The House of Representatives 
has approved that request, and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has now 
recommended a 1-year authorization for 
the Alliance for Progress in the bill be- 
fore the Senate. 

My amendment, which I think is 
rather modest, would authorize for 2 
years the assistance furnished through 
development loans without changing the 
level of the authorization provided in the 
committee bill for this fiscal year or the 
next fiscal year. 

I should think, considering the history 
of the Alliance for Progress, the in- 
tended program and the accomplish- 
ments that we have seen, that the au- 
thorization should be for longer than 2 
years. With the temper of the Senate, 
as expressed on amendments in the last 
few days, I do not think that will be 
done, but I do believe there is interest in 
restoring a better long-term basis to this 
program which bears on our own 
hemisphere. 

A few days ago the Senate defeated 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] which 
would have provided a general 2-year au- 
thorization for all of the programs in the 
bill; and later an amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
giving 2-year authorization for some of 
the programs in the bill, was also de- 
feated. 

I do not believe that the arguments 
that were made against those amend- 
ments, and the assumptions upon which 
they were based, apply to the Alliance for 


The Committee on Foreign Relations 
and Congress have been critical of the 
foreign aid program, and I think cor- 
rectly so. Unless provision is made for 
more effective use of aid funds, and for 
reform and revisions of the aid program 
to achieve better use of these funds, I 
believe the overall program will not 
achieve the greater support and effec- 
tiveness that is desired. 

The committee has also called again 
and again, as has the entire Congress, 
upon other countries to assist in sharing 
the burden of foreign aid. 

In regard to the Alliance, I believe 
that our insistence that other countries 
should assist in our aid program has had 
a response, so far as Latin America and 
the Alliance for Progress are concerned. 

The agency has provided the Con- 
gress information which shows that the 
Inter-American Development Bank has 
approved loans of more than $1.5 billion 
to Latin American countries since 1961, 
while the World Bank has also sharply 
increased its lending to these countries 
since 1964. Additionally, contributions 
to the Alliance from the other free world 
countries that are members of the De- 
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velopment Assistance Committee of the 
OECD averaged $203 million in 1961, 
1962, and 1963, with 1964 and later fig- 
ures showing increases of some 10 per- 
cent above earlier levels. 

In the information supplied the com- 
mittee during hearings on this bill, de- 
tailed figures on the total current as- 
sistance going to Latin America were 
given. The grand total for fiscal 1966 
was said to include almost $900 million 
from international organizations and 
agencies. 

These figures do not take into account 
the efforts made by individual countries 
and allies. Some of these efforts may 
also be seen by the various means, in 1965 
and 1966, whereby the United Kingdom, 
Canada, West Germany, Italy, Nether- 
lands, and Spain made available loans 
for the purchase of bonds in the amount 
of nearly $100 million to the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Two or three days ago, after the Sen- 
ate had reviewed a 2-year authorization 
for all countries, I also read an article in 
the New York Times saying that Canada 
was reducing its interest rate and pro- 
viding a longer grace period for any loan 
it would make through the Alliance for 
Progress. 

As I understand it, the Alliance for 
Progress is unique in another way. The 
Alliance provides that at least 50 percent 
of its development loan funds shall be 
used to stimulate and encourage the in- 
vestment by private enterprise. In this 
regard, I note in the hearing that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] ques- 
tioned Mr. Gordon at some length about 
the results of the Alliance in encourag- 
ing private investment or largely private 
investment in Latin America. 

From the information supplied in the 
hearings, the accumulated U.S. private 
investment alone in Latin America since 
the Alliance for Progress was initiated 
was shown to have increased year by 
year. The last availabale exact figures 
were for 1964, when this cumulative total 
U.S. investment portion was approaching 
$14 billion. 

My second point is that the committee 
has insisted—particularly the chair- 
man—that a larger part of our aid should 
be channeled multilaterally through in- 
ternational lending institutions. The 
committee makes that a very strong 
point in its report, and I think that most 
Senators agree with this objective. 

In the committee report it is pointed 
out that this aim and objective is being 
accepted with respect to the Alliance for 
Progress. I shall read from page 14 of 
the report: 

Second, the section would authorize the 
transfer of up to 15 percent of Alliance for 
Progress funds to the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank or to the World Bank or its 
affiliates. This is analogous to the authority 
presently existing in section 205 for the 
transfer of development loan funds to the 
World Bank or its affiliates. 

The President would be given discretion 
to transfer loan funds for distribution 
through the international lending agencies, 
whereas under the amendment to section 
205 of the act contained in section 102(a) (2) 
of this bill, relating to the development loan 
program, 15 percent of the funds appropri- 
ated would be available only for transfer to 
the international institutions, 
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Under this authority, if Congress ap- 
propriates the full appropriation for the 
Alliance for Progress the President could 
transfer up to $81,450,000 to the Inter- 
American Development Bank or the 
World Bank group for use in Latin 
America; that would be out of an au- 
thorization of $543 million. I make the 
point that the committee has provided 
in the bill for the multilateral objective 
that it so strongly argues. 

I assume that the major argument 
that has been made against a further 
term of authority for the Alliance, and 
is also made against the whole foreign 
aid program, is simply that it is not effec- 
tive and not making the progress that 
was intended by the Congress and by 
our country, and that steps should be 
taken to make it more effective before 
an authorization longer than 1 year 
should be made. 

In response to that argument, I should 
say that the committee has written into 
the bill stricter controls upon the use 
of our funds made available through the 
Alliance for Progress to insure better 
planning, and to assure that these funds 
would be used not only for national pur- 
poses but to bring about a closer eco- 
nomic integration of the countries of 
Latin America. 

The committee has provided, and I 
shall read from page 14 of the report: 

First, it would provide that Alliance for 
Progress loans may be made only to support 
national economic plans approved by the 
Inter-American Committee for the Alliance 
for Progress (CIAP). The effect would be 
that before a country could participate fully 
in the Alliance it would have to make a na- 
tional economic plan which would be ap- 
proved by the Alliance’s international body. 
CIAP would not be given the power to control 
American aid; it would be given only a lim- 
ited veto in the sense that if it did not ap- 
prove a country’s plan, that country could 
receive no U.S. loans. CIAP, consisting of six 
distinguished Latin Americans and one North 
American, is in a better position than AID 
or the State Department to insist on rigorous 
Latin American compliance with the stand- 
ards of the Alliance. The requirement would 
not apply to grant aid; i.e., to technical assist- 
ance or to emergency assistance to meet un- 
foreseen contingencies. 


Mr. President, that is what the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has written 
into its bill, this stricter control upon the 
use of funds provided a country. As I 
say, it is to assure a more effective na- 
tional plan, to assure a plan which would 
encourage integration of the economies 
of Latin America. 

Finally, as I said, the argument is made 
with respect to many countries that the 
overall aid program is not tight and effec- 
tive. I am sure it is made properly, and 
I have made this argument in the past; 
in fact, beginning in 1958, I have offered 
many proposals to make the foreign aid 
program more effective, and some have 
been written into the bills for the For- 
eign Assistance Act in earlier years. . 

Again, I want to say that reforms in 
the overall program are required, and I 
hope the agency will do all that the Con- 
gress directs, but I would call attention 
to the comments about the Alliance in 
the report on this bill. 

The committee reports that the Al- 
liance for Progress is making consider- 
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able progress. I read from page 15 of 
the report: 

The committee has approved a l-year au- 
thorization of $543 million, the amount of 
the appropriation request, for the Alliance for 

Of this amount, $87,700,000, also 
the appropriation request, will be available 
for grants. The administration requested an 
5 of $850 million for each of the 
next 5 fiscal years and proposed that $100 
million of this amount be authorized to be 
available annually for grants. 

The fact that the Alliance for Progress is 
the only major non-U.N. aid program which 
the committee did not cut demonstrates the 
committee's support for the program. Al- 
though the results over the last 5 years have 
not been as dramatic as we and our Latin- 
American partners would have liked, there 
has been considerable progress and the com- 
mittee believes that the results justify au- 
thorization of the full amount of the budget 
request. 


I have no doubt that there have been 
some defects in the program. I have no 
doubt that there has been some waste. 
I have no doubt that a great deal more 
progress could have been made. 

The report states that the Alliance for 
Progress joined a regional and continen- 
tal program—almost a complete hemi- 
spheric program—into which the Latin- 
American countries have entered, with 
the exception of Cuba. The United 
States has also entered and has fostered 
this spirit of cooperation, with the inten- 
tion of carrying it forward. 

The Alliance has made progress. I 
think it would be a grave error to place 
the program under a l-year authoriza- 
tion and thus raise doubts among the 
countries making their efforts against 
great difficulties. I believe we should 
encourage these nations to continue to 
make the effort to secure the economic 
growth and governmental reforms that 
are needed, and which we want to see 
occur rapidly and regularly. 

When questioned by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] in the hearings, 
Mr. Gordon, the Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs, stated that there 
had been an increase in the rate of eco- 
nomic growth since the Alliance for 
Progress was instituted, that in the past 
3 years it had met the target of a 21⁄2- 
percent rate of growth per year. 

Mr. President, I will not take the time 
today to place in the record the list of 
all of the kinds of progress which have 
been achieved in the Alliance program as 
they have been thoroughly documented 
in the reports given to the committee and 
in information which appears in the rec- 
ord of hearings. 

When I called up my amendment in 
the Senate last Friday, I noted some of 
these areas of change and improvement, 
among which tax reform well points up 
internal self-help action. A recent re- 
port of the AID speaks of this reform, 
and I read from it: 

Comprehensive tax collections improve- 
ments have been implemented by five coun- 
tries while four others have concentrated on 
the administration and development of bet- 
ter tax systems. Currently, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service has teams in 18 countries to 
assist in these self-help efforts. Among the 
accomplishments of the program are the fol- 
lowing: 11 countries are working on such 
management improvements as the reorgani- 
zation of their tax agencies and revenue ac- 
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counting systems; effective programs for the 
audit and investigation of tax returns have 
been or are being established in 13 coun- 
tries; in-country training tions have 
been established in 11 countries. Total tax 
revenues increased 26% in Latin America in 
the last five years. 


Savings have also increased in Latin 


America to a marked degree, and we. 


know that savings are the basis for in- 
vestment by peoples in the countries 
themselves to improve their industrial 
and agricultural growth. ‘These savings 
have grown almost $2.5 billion in 5 years 
and they provide a steadily increasing 
share of domestic resources to go to local 
development. 

Progress has also been made in the 
fields of social reform, education, basic 
development, and health, and I ask 
unanimous consent that statistics pre- 
pared by the Agency for International 
Development on July 1 of this year be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statistics 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION 

Textbooks: Textbooks distributed to Latin 
American countries totaled about 14,268,000 
at the end of fiscal year 1966; 9,173,000 have 
been distributed during the past two years. 

Classrooms Constructed: AlD- assisted 
classrooms construction has continued with 
the number completed in fiscal year 1965 and 
fiscal year 1966 equaling that of the previous 
three-year period; in all, a total of 27,000 
units have been built. 

School Enrollment: AID-assisted teacher 
training courses have been completed by 
8,700 and 9,000 teachers in fiscal years 1965 
and 1966, respectively, with more than 38,000 
teachers having graduated from such pro- 
gram since their inception. Also, more than 
100,000 teachers have profited from in-service 
training sessions financed all or in part by 
AID. 

AGRICULTURE 


More than 1,130,000 acres of land have 
been newly irrigated under AID projects. 
Also, 387,000 acres have been reclaimed by 
clearing and draining. Fertilizers provided 
under AID programs in fiscal year 1965 
totaled more than 72,000 nutrient tons, of 
which 38,000 nutrient tons were produced 
locally. 

Supervised agricultural credit loans total- 
ing 8337 million have been extended to 
$682,000 persons through fiscal year 1966. 
From fiscal year 1962 through fiscal year 1964 
loans totaled $81.5 million; in fiscal year 1965 
the amount was $108 million and in fiscal 
year 1966, $147 million. 


HOUSING 


Housing constructed through AID financ- 
ing in fiscal year 1965 and fiscal year 1966 
have exceeded 132,000 units, providing better 
living conditions for approximately 790,000 
people. Savings and loan systems to capture 
savings for investment in housing are suc- 
ceeding. By December 1965, 90 savings and 
loan associations with 360,000 members had 
been established in Latin American coun- 
tries. Homes financed totaled 41,000 while 
net savings were $113 million. 


HEALTH 
Approximately 1,200 health centers are 
now in operation as compared with 686 in 
say 1964. Mobile health units during the 
same period increased from 61 to 88. Vac- 
cinations against measles, smallpox, and 
cholera have been given to approximately 
four million people at the close of fiscal 
year 1966, malaria eradication programs pro- 
tect 100 million persons. 
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More than 2,700 rural wells and 1,170 pota- 
ble water supply systems 14,500,000 
have been completed at the end of fiscal 
year 1966. 

CREDIT UNIONS 

In September 1962, when AID first began 
its efforts to establish credit unions, there 
were 432 with 124,000 members and accumu- 
lated savings of slightly more than $4 million. 
As of December 1965, 1,930 credit unions 
were in operation serving more than 457,000 
members with savings of $30 million. Loans 
totaled $29 million. 

MILES OF ROAD BUILT OR IMPROVED 

More than 14,000 miles of roads were built 
or improved under AlID-assisted programs 
through fiscal year 1966. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, many 
of the cities and private organizations in 
this country have also been stirred and 
been sympathetic to the efforts of the 
people of the continent of South Amer- 
ica to move forward and have joined in 
collaborating with that effort. They 
have made contributions. They have 
joined sister cities and both have re- 
ceived great benefits from that mutual 
collaboration and cooperation. 

Farm organizations and rural electri- 
cal cooperatives have joined in a mutual 
effort with similar organizations in Latin 
America to improve agriculture, and to 
improve cooperatives in those countries. 
There is a wealth of information to show 
that progress has been made, perhaps not 
all that should have been made, but 
enough to warrant our confidence and a 
larger measure of our future intentions. 

Thus, Mr. President, I have introduced 
the amendment, because the Alliance for 
Progress does seem to have different 
characteristics from the groupings of our 
other recipients. 

I have said that it is multinational. It 
is continental. It is hemispheric. It 
brings together a group of nations in the 
hemisphere which, if they are not alike 
culturally, do have many historical simi- 
larities and experiences, and with whom 
we have enjoyed long association. 

It may be argued this this 1 additional 
year will not make much difference. I 
would say, however, that when our coun- 
tries have joined together, under three 
Presidents, to look ahead to this associa- 
tion, this country ought to maintain the 
motivation and impact of the Alliance. 
One year only could discourage those 
countries which are beginning to make 
an effective effort and it could cast some 
doubt upon the good faith of the state- 
ments that have been made, not only by 
three Presidents of the United States, but 
the Congress of the United States in the 
bills that it has enacted. 

I should like to note as I close, the 
statements of three Presidents. The first, 
as I have said, was by President Eisen- 
hower, when the Act of Bogota was 
signed by the United States and coun- 
tries of Latin America. In that year, 
1960, Congress enacted a law relating to 
assistance for Latin American countries, 
setting forth longtime goals, and au- 
thorized $500 million for the develop- 
ment program, 

President Kennedy, when he became 
President, in speaking about his policy 
to the diplomats from the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, talked eloquently of the 
goals of their countries and ours in 1961. 
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I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp his speech. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY AT 
A WHITE House RECEPTION FOR MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS AND FOR THE DIPLOMATIC 
CORPS OF THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 
Marcu 13, 1961 


It is a great pleasure for Mrs. Kennedy and 
for me, for the Vice President and Mrs. John- 
son, and for the Members of Congress to wel- 
come the Ambassadorial Corps of our Hemi- 
sphere, our long time friends, to the White 
House today. One hundred and thirty-nine 
years ago this week the United States, stirred 
by the heroic struggle of its fellow Americans, 
urged the independence and recognition of 
the new Latin American Republics. It was 
then, at the dawn of freedom throughout 
this hemisphere, that Bolivar spoke of his 
desire to see the Americas fashioned into the 
greatest region in the world, “greatest,” he 
said, “not so much by virtue of her area and 
her wealth, as by her freedom and her glory.” 

Never in the long history of our hemisphere 
has this dream been nearer to fulfillment, 
and never has it been in greater danger. 

The genius of our scientists has given us 
the tools to bring abundance to our land, 
strength to our industry, and knowledge to 
our people. For the first time we have the 
capacity to strike off the remaining bonds of 
poverty and ignorance—to free our people for 
the spiritual and intellectual fulfillment 
which has always been the goal of our civili- 
zation. 

Yet at this very moment of maximum op- 
portunity, we confront the same forces which 
have imperiled America throughout its his- 
tory—the alien forces which once again seek 
to impose the despotisms of the Old World 
on the people of the New. 

I have asked you to come here today so 
that I might discuss these challenges and 
these dangers. 

We meet together as firm and ancient 
friends, united by history and experience and 
by our determination to advance the values 
of American civilization. For this New World 
of ours is not a mere accident of geography. 
Our continents are bound together by a com- 
mon history, the endless exploration of new 
frontiers. Our nations are the product of a 
common struggle, the revolt from colonial 
rule, And our people share a common heri- 
tage, the quest for the dignity and the free- 
dom of man. 

The revolutions which gave us birth 
ignited, in the words of Thomas Paine, “a 
spark never to be extinguished.” And across 
vast, turbulent continents these American 
ideals still stir man's struggle for national 
independence and individual freedom. But 
as we welcome the spread of the American 
revolution to other lands, we must also 
remember that our own struggle—the rev- 
olution which began in Philadelphia in 
1776, and in Caracas in 1811—is not yet 
finished. Our hemisphere’s mission is not 
yet completed. For our unfulfilled task is 
to demonstrate to the entire world that 
man's unsatisfied aspiration for economic 
progress and social justice can best be 
achieved by free men working within a 
framework of democratic institutions, If we 
can do this in our own hemisphere, and for 
our own people, we may yet realize the 
prophecy of the great Mexican patriot, Beni- 
to Juarez, that “democracy is the destiny of 
future humanity.” 

As a citizen of the United States let me 
be the first to admit that we North Ameri- 
cans have not always grasped the significance 
of this common mission, just as it is also 
true that many in your own countries have 
not fully understood the urgency of the need 
to lift people from poverty and ignorance 
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and despair. But we must turn from these 
mistakes—from the failures and the mis- 
understandings of the past to a future full 
of peril, but bright with hope. 
Throughout Latin America, a continent 
rich in resources and in the spiritual and 
cultural achievements of its people, millions 
of men and women suffer the daily degrada- 
tions of poverty and hunger. They lack 


.decent shelter or protection from disease. 


Their children are deprived of the educa- 
tion or the jobs which are the gateway to a 
better life. And each day the problems grow 
more urgent. Population growth is outpac- 
ing economic growth—low living standards 
are further endangered—and discontent—the 
discontent of a people who know that abun- 
dance and the tools of progress are at last 
within their reach—that discontent is grow- 
ing. In the words of José Figueres, “once 
dormant peoples are struggling upward to- 
ward the sun, toward a better life.” 

If we are to meet a problem so staggering 
in its dimensions, our approach must itself 
be equally bold—an approach consistent with 
the majestic concept of Operation Pan Amer- 
ica. ‘Therefore I have called on all people 
of the hemisphere to join in a new Alliance 
for Progress—Alianza para Progreso—a vast 
cooperative effort, unparalleled in magnitude 
and nobility of purpose, to satisfy the basic 
needs of the American people for homes, 
work and land, health and schools—techo, 
trabajo y tierra, salud y escuela. 

First, I propose that the American Repub- 
lics begin on a vast new Ten Year Plan for 
the Americas, a plan to transform the 1960's 
into a historic decade of democratic progress. 

These 10 years will be the years of maxi- 
mum progress-maximum effort, the years 
when the greatest obstacles must be over- 
come, the years when the need for assistance 
will be the greatest. 

And if we are successful, if our effort is 
bold enough and determined enough, then 
the close of this decade will mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in the American experience. 
The living standards of every American fam- 
ily will be on the rise, basic education will be 
available to all, hunger will be a forgotten ex- 
perience, the need for massive outside help 
will have passed, most nations will have en- 
tered a period of self-sustaining growth, and 
though there will be still much to do, every 
American Republic will be the master of its 
own revolution and its own hope and prog- 
ress. 

Let me stress that only the most deter- 
mined efforts of the American nations them- 
selves can bring success to this effort. They, 
and they alone, can mobilize their resources, 
enlist the energies of their people, and mod- 
ify their social patterns so that all, and not 
just a privileged few, share in the fruits of 
growth, If this effort is made, then outside 
assistance will give vital impetus to progress; 
without it, no amount of help will advance 
the welfare of the people. 

Thus if the countries of Latin America are 
ready to do their part, and Iam sure they are, 
then I believe the United States, for its part, 
should help provide resources of a scope and 
magnitude sufficient to make this bold devel- 
opment plan a success—just as we helped to 
provide, against equal odds nearly, the re- 
sources adequate to help rebuild the econo- 
mies of Western Europe. For only an effort 
of towering dimensions can ensure fulfill- 
ment of our plan for a decade of progress. 

Secondly, I will shortly request a minis- 
terial meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, a meeting at which 
we can begin the massive planning effort 
which will be at the heart of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

For if our Alliance is to succeed, each Latin 
nation must formulate long-range plans for 
its own development, plans which establish 
targets and priorities, ensure monetary sta- 
bility, establish the machinery for vital social 
change, stimulate private activity and initia- 
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tive, and provide for a maximum national ef- 
fort. These plans will be the foundation of 
our development effort, and the basis for the 
allocation of outside resources. 

A greatly strengthened IA~-ECOSOC, work- 
ing with the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, can assemble the leading econo- 
mists and experts of the hemisphere to help 
each country deyelop its own development 
plan—and provide a continuing review of 
economic progress in this hemisphere. 

Third, I have this evening signed a request 
to the Congress for $500 million as a first step 
in fulfilling the Act of Bogotá. This is the 
first large-scale Inter-American effort, insti- 
tuted by my predecessor President Eisen- 
hower, to attack the social barriers which 
block economic progress. The money will be 
used to combat illiteracy, improve the pro- 
ductivity and use of their land, wipe out dis- 
ease, attack archaic tax and land tenure 
structures, provide educational opportuni- 
ties, and offer a broad range of projects de- 
signed to make the benefits of increasing 
abundance available to all. We will begin to 
commit these funds as soon as they are 
appropriated. 

Fourth, we must support all economic in- 
tegration which is a genuine step toward 
larger markets and greater competitive op- 
portunity. The fragmentation of Latin 
American economies is a serious barrier to 
industrial growth, Projects such as the 
Central American common market and free 
trade areas in South America can help to 
remove these obstacles. 

Fifth, the United States is ready to co- 
operate in serious, case-by-case examina- 
tions of commodity market problems. Fre- 
quent violent change in commodity prices 
seriously injure the economies of many Latin 
American countries, draining their resources 
and stultifying their growth. Together we 
must find practical methods of bringing an 
end to this pattern. 

Sizth, we will immediately step up our 
Food for Peace emergency program, help 
establish food reserves in areas of recurrent 
drought, help provide school lunches for chil- 
dren, and offer feed grains for use in rural 
development. For hungry men and women 
cannot wait for economic discussions or dip- 
lomatic meetings—their need is urgent—and 
their hunger rests heavily on the conscience 
of their fellow men. 

Seventh, all the people of the hemisphere 
must be allowed to share in the expanding 
wonders of science—wonders which have 
captured man’s imagination, challenged the 
powers of his mind, and given him the tools 
for rapid progress. I invite Latin American 
scientists to work with us in new projects in 
fields such as medicine and agriculture, phys- 
ics, and astronomy, and desalinization, to 
help plan for regional research laboratories 
in these and other fields, and to strengthen 
cooperation between American universities 
and laboratories. 

We also intend to expand our science 
teacher training programs to include Latin 
American instructors, to assist in establish- 
ing such programs in other American coun- 
tries, and translate and make available reyo- 
lutionary new teaching materials in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and mathematics, so that 
the young of all nations may contribute their 
skills to the advance of science. 

Eighth, we must rapidly expand the train- 
ing of those needed to man the economies of 
rapidly developing countries. This means 
expanded technical training programs, for 
which the Peace Corps, for example, will be 
available when needed. It also means assist- 


ance to Latin American universities, graduate 
schools, and research institutes, 

We welcome proposals in Central America 
for intimate cooperation in higher educa- 
tion—cooperation which can achieve a re- 
gional effort of increased effectiveness and 
We are ready to help fill the gap 


excellence. 
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in trained manpower, realizing that our ulti- 
mate goal must be a basic education for all 
who wish to learn. 

Ninth, we reaffirm our pledge to come to 
the defense of any American nation whose 
independence is endangered. As its confi- 
dence in the collective security system of the 
OAS spreads, it will be possible to devote 
to constructive use a major share of those re- 
sources now spent on the instruments of war. 
Even now, as the government of Chile has 
said, the time has come to take the first steps 
toward sensible limitations of arms. And the 
new generation of military leaders has shown 
an increasing awareness that armies cannot 
only defend their countries—they can, as we 
have learned through our own Corps of 
Engineers, they can help to build them. 

Tenth, we invite our friends in Latin Amer- 
ica to contribute to the enrichment of life 
and culture in the United States. We need 
teachers of your literature and history and 
tradition, opportunities for our young people 
to study in your universities, access to your 
music, your art, and the thought of your 
great philosophers. For we know we have 
much to learn. 

In this way you can help bring a fuller 
spiritual and intellectual life to the people 
of the United States—and contribute to 
understanding and mutual respect among 
the nations of the hemisphere. 

With steps such as these, we propose to 
complete the revolution of the Americas, to 
build a hemisphere where all men can hope 
for a suitable standard of living, and all can 
live out their lives in dignity and in freedom. 

To achieve this goal political freedom must 
accompany material progress, Our Alliance 
for Progress is an Alliance of free govern- 
ments, and it must work to eliminate tyr- 
anny from a hemisphere in which it has no 
rightful place. Therefore let us express our 
special friendship to the people of Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic—and the hope they 
will soon rejoin the society of free men, 
uniting with us in common effort. 

This political freedom must be accom- 
panied by social change. For unless neces- 
sary social reforms, including land and tax 
reform, are freely made—unless we broaden 
the opportunity for all of our people—unless 
the great mass of Americans share in increas- 
ing prosperity—then our alliance, our revo- 
lution, our dream, and our freedom will fail. 
But we call for social change by free men— 
change in the spirit of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, of Bolivar and San Martin—not 
change which seeks to impose on men 
tyrannies which we cast out a century and a 
half ago. Our motto is what it has always 
been—progress, yes, tyranny no—progreso 
si, tirania no! 

But our greatest challenge comes from 
within—the task of creating an American 
civilization where spiritual and cultural 
values are strengthened by an ever-broaden- 
ing base of material advance—where, within 
the rich diversity of its own traditions, each 
nation is free to follow its own path towards 
progress. 

The completion of our task will, of course, 
require the efforts of all governments of our 
hemisphere. But the efforts of governments 
alone will never be enough. In the end, the 
people must choose and the people must help 
themselves. 

And so I say to the men and women of the 
Americas—to the campesino in the fields, to 
the obrero in the cities, to the estudiante in 
the schools—prepare your mind and heart 
for the task ahead—call forth your strength 
and let each devote his energies to the bet- 
terment of all, so that your children and our 
children in this hemisphere can find an ever 
richer and a freer life. 

Let us once again transform the American 
continent into a vast crucible of revolu- 
tionary ideas and efforts—a tribute to the 
power of the creative energies of free men and 
women—an example to all the world that 
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liberty and progress walk hand in hand. 
Let us once again awaken our American 
revolution until it guides the struggle of 
people everywhere—not with an imperialism 
of force or fear—but the rule of courage and 
freedom and hope for the future of man. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, at one 
point President Kennedy said: 

I propose that the American republics be- 
gin a vast new 10-year plan for the Americas, 
a plan to transfer these years into a his- 
toric decade of democratic progress. These 
10 years will be the years of maximum prog- 
ress, maximum effort, the years when the 
greatest obstacles must be overcome, the 
years when the need for assistance will be 
the greatest. And if we are successful, if 
our effort is bold enough and determined 
enough, then the close of this decade will 
mark a new era in American experience. 


Then when President Johnson became 
President, he said, on November 26, 
1963, 4 days after the tragic death of 
President Kennedy: 

I have come to reaffirm the Alliance and 
to pledge all energies of my government to 
our common goals. 


This year he said: 

We recognize that fulfillment of all our 
goals will require continuation of our joint 
efforts beyond 1971. . Self-help and mu- 
tual aid will be yardsticks in determining 
the scope of our contribution. 


That is a very limited statement of the 
historical background of this Alliance for 
Progress. As I have said in my discus- 
sion of it, the benefits that have flowed 
from it have been limited in some fields 
but very encouraging in others. In our 
consideration of the foreign aid bill this 
year, there have been departures, and I 
believe we have a responsibility to give 
this program the chance we have prom- 
ised it and our neighbor nations. 

I find no fault at all with trying to 
make the AID program more effective, to 
reform it, to assure that the recipient 
countries exercise more self-help and do 
a better job themselves. As I have said, 
I have proposed such provisions in the 
past. But I believe, out of a respect for 
Latin America, with the record of the 
committee itself, we ought to give this 
proposal very careful consideration. I 
hope that we can maintain the position 
we asserted in 1960 under President 
Eisenhower, and in 1961 and 1962 under 
President Kennedy, and which has been 
reaffirmed since that time under Presi- 
dent Johnson, to give our member na- 
tions of the hemisphere assurance of our 
continued cooperation, so as to effect 
progress and further reforms in Latin 
America. Adoption of the amendment 
will give momentum to this great Alli- 
ance, and to our purposes. 

I do want to note one other argument 
which has been made in this debate 
which I think has no relevance to the 
Alliance. It is evident that a part of the 
opposition to the AID program is the 
result of dissatisfaction with the situa- 
tion in Vietnam. It is argued that our 
AID program will lead to commitments, 
or claims of commitments, such as have 
been asserted for our actions in Vietnam. 

I am not now arguing the merits of 
that issue, but it seems to me rather 
ironic that those who argue that we have 
advanced or adopted a new policy based 
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upon force should advocate that we dis- 
card, that we leave, that we cripple a 
peaceful arm of our foreign policy, in our 
own hemisphere. 

This program has provided a construc- 
tive arm and one that is of assistance in 
developing nations with common goals. 
I think this is true in Latin America, as 
well as in a number of countries we as- 
sist, and I can see no real argument that 
the continuance of our support of the 
Alliance for Progress will involve us in 
military adventures in Latin America. 

Therefore, upon the arguments that 
I have made, some of which the Senate 
has heard before, I hope very much the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
make a brief reply to my friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] before I leave to 
go to the Labor and Welfare Committee 
to see if we can take some emergency 
legislative action on the great airlines 
emergency that confronts the country. 

I think the Senate would make a great 
mistake if it adopted the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky and I have worked 
very closely in the Senate over the years 
in our mutual interest for the Alliance 
for Progress program. I have respect for 
his views and appreciation for his help. 

As the Senator knows, I have served as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I am a strong sup- 
porter for the Alliance for Progress pro- 
gram. I hope we may continue to con- 
tribute to investing, or aiding—whatever 
term one wants to use—in the program, 
but I think it would be a great mistake 
to authorize the program for beyond a 
year, as recommended by the Senate 
committee, by a roll call vote of 11 to 6. 
This provision was fully considered and 
adopted in the Senate committee after 
we had the benefit of the testimony of 
the witnesses in the public hearings, and 
also additional information that was 
sought that does not appear in the writ- 
ten record of the committee hearings. 

Then I think the Senate should take 
into account the fact that the House 
provision for the Alliance for Progress, 
as pointed out by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, is a 5-year provision; and we all 
know we are going to conference. Al- 
though I think the Senate conferees 
should hold out for the 1-year provision, 
for reasons I shall state in a moment, as 
parliamentary realists, we all know that 
the odds favor a final settlement some- 
where between 1 year and 5 years. I 
believe that the Senator from Kentucky 
should wait for the conference, rather 
than seeking to bind the Senate con- 
ferees with a starting point of 2 years. 
There will be a good many other mat- 
ters in conference also. But I wish to 
speak on the merits of the matter for 
just a moment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? The Senator from Ore- 
gon has been most kind in not interrupt- 
ing my presentation, but I should like to 
comment on that point. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that the argu- 
ment has been made and will be made, 
why should the Senate do anything on 
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this authorization? Why should it in- 
crease it to 2 years? It is said that in 
the conference there will be, perhaps, 
a coming together of the conferees at 
some point. 

That could possibly be true. But I 
offer this amendment for another rea- 
son also. I recognize that in the con- 
ference, there might be agreement on 
2 years or 3 years. I do not know. 

But I would be sorry if the Senate of 
the United States, acting for itself, upon 
its own motion, would not express its 
continued support for the Alliance for 
Progress. That is the reason I hope the 
Senate will agree to this amendment— 
to show that we, too, have understand- 
ing of the purposes and meaning of the 
Alliance. I would hope that the Senate 
will help to recall that this Congress has 
taken such action in the past, and that 
we are not running away from it, and 
to recall that three Presidents of the 
United States, with the great prestige 
of their office, asked this body to give this 
kind of promise and hope to these coun- 
tries. 

I would rather have us take affirma- 
tive action on this floor than let the 
issue be threshed out in the conference 
room at some later date. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky, in his argument, loses me com- 
pletely. I do not know what a 2-year 
authorization has to do with whether or 
not we support the Alliance for Progress. 
A 1-year authorization is support for the 
Alliance for Progress. If we did not sup- 
port it, we would exclude it. I think that 
is a very weak argument, that we ought 
to adopt the Senator’s amendment pro- 
viding for a 2-year authorization as an 
announcement to the world that we sup- 
port the Alliance for Progress. 

I say we will strengthen the Alliance 
for Progress, in my judgment, if we adopt 
a 1-year authorization rather than a 2- 
year authorization, for I think a 2-year 
authorization will give opportunity for 
certain forces in Latin America—for rea- 
sons I shall point out momentarily—to 
weaken the Alliance for Progress. 

But let me point out what the House 
minority, in its minority report, said 
about this matter: 

There are signs that the Alliance needs 
considerable strengthening because needed 
reforms are not forthcoming sufficiently fast 
enough to prevent economic stagnation, 
which in turn breeds political and social 
chaos. For example, only 7 of the 19 Latin 
Republics achieved their 1964 goal of in- 
creasing per capita income by 2.5 percent; 
only 9 passed tax reforms; only 12 adopted 
land reforms; and only 9 instituted savings 
and loan legislation. 

We commend those countries south of our 
border which have successfully, to date, re- 
pulsed Communist subversion. Latin Amer- 
ica supported the U.S. position on Red China 
at the 20th session of the General Assembly 
last fall. It was the only geographic area of 
the world that stood almost totally with us. 

Still, AID's present handout program is not 
providing the solution. The New York Times 
survey of the economy of the Americas, dated 
January 28, 1966, summarized it well in an 
article entitled “For Latin America, Progress 
is Painful.” Rather than lack of funds, the 
difficulty stems from lack of good projects. 
In the absence of these, the United States 
makes “program loans” which is simply a de- 
vice to provide cash for a country to pay for 
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its imports. Separate and apart from the 
detrimental effect this has on the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments, it has a damaging effect 
on the country’s economy. There has been 
considerable criticism from bankers, econ- 
omists, and Government officials that the 
debt burden resulting from our aid programs 
in many instances is more than the coun- 
tries can stand and will be a source of trou- 
ble in future years. 

Dissatisfaction with the administration’s 
handling of the Alliance program arose from 
another source when last April a panel of 
international economic experts (the so-called 
nine wise men) established by the original 
charter of the Alliance resigned. The group 
asserted that it had lost its independence 
and that there was too much dominance of 
the Alliance by the United States. 

To sum up the major problems 

While there has been economic growth in 
all countries, the population increase has 
blunted the effect of the economic growth 
rate. 

Private investment, discouraged in some 
Latin American countries by unwise fiscal 
and monetary policies is not moving in fast 
enough and flight of private domestic capital 
is continuing. The voluntary restraints im- 
posed by the administration on the business 
community in an attempt to solve our gold 
problem works against the admitted need 
for more private investment. 

Unstable political and economic institu- 
tions remain a fundamental problem. 

The bureaucratic processes of AID has 
caused resentment and scorn on the part of 
many responsible Latin American officials. 

The Organization of American States has 
yet to become a truly regional collective 
security organization thereby rendering the 
OAS ineffective in closing the “collective se- 
curity gap” in the Western Hemisphere. 

The administration of the Alliance is ad- 
mittedly worsening. This does not seem to 
be the time, with the problems that beset 
the Alliance, to lessen congressional review. 


I believe that the Foreign Relations 
Committee, having approved a 1-year au- 
thorization by a vote of 11 to 6, is entitled 
to the confidence of the Senate in a 1- 
year authorization, rather than 2 or more 
years. In fact, if we were to provide for 
1 year for the other countries of the 
world—and some of them also, that we 
are aiding, are very much underdevel- 
oped—and 2 years for Latin America, we 
would not create good will by that kind 
of discrimination, either. I believe this 
should be a uniform program of author- 
ization for all of our aid recipients. 

The Senator from Kentucky has 
spoken of Canada providing grants and 
interest-free loans. 

The contribution that Canada makes 
to Latin America is a pittance compared 
with that which the American taxpayers 
are making. I will be more interested in 
using Canada as a basis for support for a 
2-year authorization if Canada will join 
the Organization of American States, 
come in and be a partner with us, and 
stop standing on the sidelines as an ob- 
server so that she can keep herself in a 
free-wheeling position, which she has. 
We know some of the problems that we 
have had with Canada vis-a-vis Latin 
America. We know what little coopera- 
tion we received from Canada with re- 
gard to the problems of Cuba. We know 
to what extent Canada has continued to 
supply spare parts to Cuba. That is her 
sovereign right, but it does not make me, 
let me say, run up the Canadian flag and 
point to it as a basis for supporting a 
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different policy for the United States in 
Latin America. 

I say further that I would have my 
friend the Senator from Kentucky and 
other Senators read and thoroughly ex- 
amine the penetrating report that the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
who is in the Chamber, has submitted to 
the Senate in connection with foreign 
aid in Chile. If I were not hastening 
to another meeting, I would read part of 
it, but I shall only ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have the privilege of 
having printed in the Recorp following 
my remarks some excerpts of the report 
of the Senator from Alaska in regard 
to the administration of foreign aid in 
Chile. Chile is one of our best friends 
and one of the more democratic coun- 
tries in Latin America. 

Chile has some very serious problems. 
May I say that there is a lot that can be 
done by AID people to improve the ad- 
ministration of foreign aid money even 
in Chile. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain excerpts from my mi- 
nority views in which I quoted from 
Senator GRUENING’s report be printed in 
the Recorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
it is well known that the years of dedi- 
cated service that I have given now to 
the development of the Alliance for 
Progress program was infinitesimal com- 
pared with what the then Senator from 
Massachusetts and later President of the 
United States, as a member of my sub- 
committee, devoted to the Alliance for 
Progress program. 

It is my interpretation and my feel- 
ing—and it motivates me—that, of 
course, one can go back to the remarks 
of any President and pick out an excerpt 
here or a quotation there about his sup- 
port for a great program, and then come 
in and use that quotation as though it 
had a cause to effect relationship in logic 
for the support of a 2-year authoriza- 
tion. I call that an irrelevant argument 
and a complete non sequitur. 

We do not have the views of the Presi- 
dent referred to in regard to what his 
position would be. On the basis of the 
facts, he might very well support more 
than a 2-year program. 

Mr. President, it happens to be our re- 
sponsibility in the Senate to come to the 
judgment that we think we ought to 
reach before we cast our vote as to 
whether it ought to be 1 year, 2 years, or 
some other period. 

As I said the other day, if we really 
want to give support to our democratic 
friends in Latin America, we will put it 
on a 1-year program rather than on a 
2-year or longer program. Our demo- 
cratic friends in Latin America have no 
concern about any interference with 
their programs. It is our nondemocratic 
friends who would like to get it sewed 
up. It is our nondemocratic friends who 
would like to get the authorization so 
that they can argue in our international 
conferences that they have a right to this 
aid. They have so argued. I have been 
present at those international confer- 
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ences. I know the approach that they 
make in these international conferences. 

An increasing number of Latin Ameri- 
can diplomats are talking in terms of 
having a right to receive aid from the 
United States. Why, we had a serious 
situation arise not so many weeks ago, 
and there was quite a bit about it pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] and the Senator from Oregon 
got a little criticism in the press because 
of the position we took on this particular 
item. May I say that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]—who at- 
tended that conference—and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. McCartry] 
joined with us in our protest of the posi- 
tion taken in the conference that had 
been going on for revision of the OAS 
Charter, to have written into those revi- 
sions language that would seem to sup- 
port the demand of certain Latin Ameri- 
can delegates that they were entitled as 
a matter of right to have a guarantee 
written into a treaty that would give 
them the aid. That is dangerous busi- 
ness. If they have a case they can stand 
on, they do not have to worry about a 
1-year authorization. 

What concerns me are some non- 
democratic regimes in Latin America 
that would like to get this kind of guar- 
antee written into our law. 

I think that sound discretion and wis- 
dom call upon us to take another look 
at this program in a year. 

I am still hopeful that we will be 
able to see a number of reforms adopted 
in Latin America that we can heartily 
support. Let us take, for example, the 
matter of interest rate mentioned by my 
friend, the Senator from Kentucky, when 
he said that Canada requires no inter- 
est rate. Would that be any bar on us 
as 1 the length of authorizations? Not 
at all. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I was 
speaking of other nations beginning to 
supply aid to Latin America. I named 
Canada. I said that I read in the news- 
paper a few days ago that Canada was 
reducing its interest rate below 3 percent 
and was providing a grace period of 7 
years. I did not say they were providing 
funds with no interest rate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, of 
course the amendment that would fol- 
low— if I have the schedule right—would 
be the McCarthy amendment which seeks 
to reduce the interest rate from 3 per- 
cent to 2.5 percent for development loans 
after the grace period. 

One of the great reforms that is 
needed in Latin America and one of the 
reforms needed, particularly in more 
of these nondemocratic nations—is in- 
terest reform, for the legal interest in 
most of those Latin American countries 
has ranged from 12 to 34 percent. 

As long as we keep this on a yearly 
authorization basis, we are in a better 
bargaining position to use the position 
we are in to try to get more reforms 
adopted, such as interest revision. 
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I do not think that we can get any- 
where in developing a sound project-to- 
project program that will help to im- 
prove the economic lot of the masses of 
the people in Latin America until they 
do something about their interest rate. 
I do not think the American taxpayer 
will or should look with much favor upon 
a Congress that is perfectly willing to 
go along with this low interest rate that 
we have been going along with, an in- 
terest rate that is still below the cost 
of the use of the money, when the legal 
interest in most of those Latin American 
countries may be from 12 to 34 percent. 

How would we develop a building and 
loan association in any country? It 
would be impossible. We cannot have a 
person in the low income class in 
Latin America go along with a building 
and loan association program unless 
we get the interest rates down, their na- 
tional interest rate, to between 5 and 7 
percent. 

There is evidence in the Recorp, and 
we have battled about this time and 
time again, that it is very often because 
of aid money that they are able to get 
from us at a very low interest rate—and 
for a while the rate was three-fourths of 
1 percent, and then 1 percent for the 10- 
year grace period, and now it is proposed 
to be 2.5 percent for the period beyond 
that—that they have done two things. 
They have paid off some debts to other 
countries, countries to which they are 
paying a much higher percentage of 
interest. They have continued to 
borrow from other countries at a higher 
percentage of interest. 

I speak respectfully and kindly, but I 
believe that that is really a form of 
cheating the American taxpayer. It is 
not playing fair with the American 
taxpayer. 

A 1-year authorization would give 
them encouragement to bring about 
more reforms. 

The minority views in the House com- 
mittee report points out some additional 
reforms needed. A 1-year authorization 
would be an inducement to bring them 
about. f 

Mr. President, this is my last point: I 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky that the Vietnam war is in- 
volved. The Vietnam was is involved, as 
far as the senior Senator from Oregon 
is concerned, from the standpoint of the 
issue he has raised. 

I am in favor of limited authorizations 
for foreign aid everywhere, including 
Latin America, because not one of us 
knows what will confront us a year from 
today. God forbid that the situation 
will be worse. We have no reason to be- 
lieve that it will not be worse. All we 
can do is pray that it will not be. 

If these longer term authorizations are 
provided, the argument can be made, in 
an attempt to rebut what I have said, 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
would not have to appropriate the funds 
if conditions worsened. That will not 
change the contemplation of our Latin 
American friends or the contemplation 
of any other country in the world that, 
having authorized it, we have some kind 
of moral obligation—they even believe a 
legal obligation—to go through with it 
and appropriate the money. 
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We are in a bad way, in my judgment, 
with regard to the South Vietnam situa- 
tion. Weare not getting much help from 
many countries, either economically or 
with other nonmilitary aid, to say 
nothing of military aid. I do not believe 
we have any right to commit the Ameri- 
can people, through their Government, in 
any form or to any degree whatsoever, 
to a long authorization period in this 
bill, or to an authorization over 1 year. 

We will be here next year. We ought 
to check this each year. That is why I 
believe we ought to take the 1-year au- 
thorization, because we do not know 
whether we will be in a full-fledged war 
economy a year from today, or in a mas- 
sive war a year from today. Honest and 
sincere men differ on the point I now 
make. It is my fear that it is more 
probable that we will be than that we 
will not be. It is my fear that, at the 
rate we are going, the war will be so 
escalated that it will be a massive war. 
In any event, I do not believe we ought to 
take the chance. I believe we ought to 
say to the world that we will help on 
the basis of our present economic 
strength, on the basis of our present 
status, with an authorization for a year, 
and that we will take a look at it at the 
end of that year, and decide how much 
more to authorize. 

For these reasons and others which I 
have expressed in the past, I urge the 
Senate, in my capacity as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Latin American Af- 
fairs, to support the 1-year authoriza- 
tion, 

EXHIBIT 1 
CHILE 

An intensive study of aid to Chile prepared 
by Senator GRUENING for the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Aid Expenditures of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee should be read 
by Svag Senator before he votes on tħis 

In. 

Per capita, assistance to Chile is the high- 
est in Latin America. It is a testing ground 
for program loans and with its small popula- 
tion of 8.5 million, its stable and democratic 
Government, Chile seemed to be the one 
place where foreign assistance could bring 
meaningful results. 

U.S. economic assistance to Chile from 
1961 through 1965 has totaled nearly $700 
million, and was presumably in conformity 
with a 10-year economic plan laid out in 
March of 1962. 

Yet Senator Gruentne finds: 

“The economy has been virtually stagnant 
for a decade—its rate of growth in recent 
years has averaged about 3 percent a year, 
only inching ahead of the annual 2.5 percent 
population growth. 

“Inflation has been endemic. During the 
decade 1950-60, the cost of living rose by an 
annual average of 36 percent. In 1960 and 
1961, under an austerity program, inflation 
was held to 5 and 10 percent respectively. 
But as inflationary pressures were felt again, 
living costs rose 28 percent in 1962, 45 per- 
cent in 1963, and 38.4 percent in 1964. 

“In recent years Chile's monetary and fis- 
cal position has been bleak. The balance of 
trade has been unfavorable, with imports ex- 
ceeding exports by some $95 million in 1963 
and $93 million in 1964, At the same time, 
the Chilean Government is responsible for 
many social and economic services which 
contribute to recurring budget deficits (the 
budget deficit reached 452.4 million escudos 
at the end of 1964, or about $165 million). 
Meanwhile, the Chilean Government has 
been forced to rely more heavily upon for- 
eign borrowing. In recent years foreign 
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credit has financed as much as 40 percent 
of official investment. As a result, Chile faces 
increasingly serious difficulties in servicing 
its medium- and long-term foreign debt 
(currently amounting to $1.4 billion) with 
payments of interest and amortization im- 
posing a heavy burden on the balance of pay- 
ments. International reserves of the mone- 
tary system dipped to a minus $263.7 million 
on December 31, 1964.” 

He finds that Chilean firms produce at 
high cost for a limited market. In agricul- 
ture, the largest source of employment, the 
feudal system has turned Chile, once an ex- 
porter of foodstuffs, into a heavy importer 
of agricultural commodities and a dependent 
upon food for peace. 

Sixty-five percent of agricultural income 
goes to 8 percent of the landowners. The 
rural laborers and their families who com- 
prise a third of the Nation's population re- 
main at the bottom of the economic ladder: 

“It is estimated that only 6 percent of the 
rural population has access to safe water 
service, Housing for almost half the rural 
population is primitive. Sewage facilities 
are practically nonexistent. Despite Chile’s 
educational achievements relative to other 
underdeveloped countries, one-third of the 
rural population 15 years and over has re- 
ceived no schooling whatsoever, while an- 
other third has completed 1 to 3 years of 

education—hence, two-thirds are 
functional illiterates. 

“A large segment of Chilean landlords have 
demonstrated little concern for their tenant 
farmers and laborers or for increasing the 
productivity of their lands. With plenty of 
cheap labor available, large landholders earn 
comfortable livings from extensive farming. 
Significantly, agriculture in recent years, 
although accounting for only about 10 per- 
cent of gross national product, has received 
about 35 percent of the private credit out- 
standing. Most of the credit has gone to a 
small group of producers, and much of this 
has been diverted to relatively nonproductive 
or to nonagricultural uses. Studies of the 
expenditure patterns of large landowners re- 
veal that they spend almost 80 percent of 
their sizable incomes for personal con- 
sumption.” 

Although Chile in the past has had a rela- 
tively highly developed education system, it 
has fallen tragically far behind modern 
needs. 

“It has become increasingly clear that the 
school system, organized in the 19th century, 
has failed to adapt to the country’s real 
needs. Emphasis has traditionally been upon 
academic training and the liberal professions, 
with the result that few people have voca- 
tional skills. The dropout rate is high: of 
every 100 students who enter primary schools, 
only 33 complete the sixth year of the cur- 
riculum.” 

These are not the conditions of 1960 the 
Alliance for Progress was designed to correct: 
these are the conditions that-prevall in a pri- 
mary recipient of development money from 
the United States, 5 years after massive ald 
has been underway. 

The Gruening report demolishes much of 
the case the administration tries to make for 
nonproject, or program, lending: 

“Program lending, initiated in 1963, and 
now the overwhelming component of the U.S, 
program in Chile, is a highly dubious device 
for linking assistance to performance.” 

$36 million program loan was made in 
1963 and a $55 million loan in 1964. 

Following the 1964 election of President 
Frei we expected the genuine reforms, and 
an $80 million program loan was signed early 
in 1965. 

Senator GRUENING finds the results not 
much different than before. Moreover: 

“Chile's investment budget remains large- 
ly a random shopping list of unevaluated, 
unrelated projects submitted by various 
agencies and ministries. * * * Program lend- 
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ing erodes Chile's incentive to undertake the 
necessary steps to formulate its investment 
program on a rational basis. So long as dol- 
lars are available through the program loan 
route, the Chilean Government feels no 
urgency to build an institutional capability 
for projectizing its bids for foreign financ- 
* * * Another serious and related con- 
sequence of program lending has been the 
undermining of the proposed consortium of 
international lending agencies and govern- 
ments to be organized under the auspices of 
the World Bank. Chile much prefers re- 
ceiving external assistance not tied to 
specific projects, a situation which the con- 
sortium was designed to end. Furthermore, 
dealing with AID within an international 
group promised to be a good deal tougher 
than negotiating bilaterally where considera- 
tions other than economic can be raised. 
Meanwhile, continuation of U.S. program 
loans made it unnecessary for Chile to pre- 
pare projects suitable for international fi- 
nancing. The result: no projects, no con- 
sortium. In effect, the program loans helped 
to scuttle the international consortium, the 
instrument by which the United States in- 
tended to get out of the business of supply- 
ing assistance unrelated to specific projects.” 
These objections to the nature and results 
of aid to Chile are in no way a reflection 
upon Chileans. Nor do I intend to criticize 
by implication any other recipient of Ameri- 
can aid. It is our money, and we are entirely 
responsible for its use or misuse. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I shall 
speak briefly, because I have to attend 
the meeting that Senator Morse is going 
to, in connection with the airlines strike. 

I commend the Senator from Kentucky 
on the efforts he is making today for the 
Alliance for Progress. 

I believe the Senator from Kentucky 
touched the heart of this matter when 
he read the speech that originated the 
Alliance for Progress. The Alliance for 
Progress is more than an aid or assist- 
ance program. It is an effort to have all 
the countries of Latin America, and the 
United States, work together to deal with 
the great enemies of mankind—illiter- 
acy, disease, and hunger—to try to build 
up education, to provide a method by 
which new industry can be developed in 
Latin America. The aim was not to do 
it just as an aid and assistance program, 
as in the past, but with a combined effort. 

We dealt with the Alliance for Progress 
first through President Kennedy, sup- 
ported by Congress, and last year by 
President Johnson. There was a com- 
mitment not just for a year but for the 
decade of 1960’s, as the Senator from 
Kentucky read. At the meeting in Rio 
last year, President Johnson extended 
it to the 1970's. 

The Senator from Oregon has stated 
that he has traveled around Latin Amer- 
ica and has had a good deal of experience 
in Latin America. I also have traveled 
around Latin America. All the countries 
and all the people were grateful for the 
Alliance for Progress. They were grate- 
ful because it had given them new spirit. 
It had demonstrated to them that the 
people of the United States are interested 
in their future and their progress, and 
that we are interested in their having 
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a different kind of life for themselves 
and for their children. 

They felt that it meant something be- 
cause it was going on for more than 1 
year. There was a tremendous response 
throughout Latin America when Presi- 
dent Johnson said the program would be 
extended through the 19708. 

When the bill originally was passed, 
there was criticism that the United States 
had only begun its interest, after many 
years of indifference, and that the only 
time the United States would take an 
interest in Latin America would be when 
there was trouble or difficulty there. The 
Alliance for Progress, and the fact that 
it went through the 1960's and the 1970’s 
was a demonstration by the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the spokesmen of the United 
States that we are interested in more 
than 2 or 3 years, that we are interested 
in an extended period of time. 

That is why I believe the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kentucky 
is so important. It demonstrates, once 
again, that Congress and the President 
are making that commitment. We are 
not making it by ourselves. But in asso- 
ciation with these other countries, we 
can put into effect the kinds of reforms 
that will make a difference in that part 
of the world, The Alliance for Progress 
initiated a good number of those reforms. 
They never would have taken place un- 
less the Alliance for Progress had gone 
into operation. 

If we pull back and say the program 
will be on a year-to-year basis; that we 
are not interested in an extended period 
of time, but interested only in acting 
after we see how the situation develops 
elsewhere in the world; that we do not 
really care whether children in this par- 
ticular village have an opportunity to 
gain an education; that we do not care 
whether they have clean water; that we 
do not care whether roads are built into 
the central part of Latin America; that 
we want to find out what will happen in 
Vietnam or what our problems are in our 
own part of the world—if we say this, 
then we are breaking the promise that 
was made first by President Kennedy, 
supported by Congress, and then by 
President Johnson. 

When I made my speech on Latin 
America some months ago, I said that I 
believed there were many problems about 
the Alliance for Progress and that it 
could be improved. But the fact is that 
we have made it possible, through the 
Alliance for Progress and the other ef- 
forts that have been made by the United 
States, to bring about tremendous re- 
forms in many countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. We have made it possible for tens 
of millions of young children to obtain 
an education which they never would 
have been able to obtain if it had not 
been for the effort of the United States. 
We have made it possible for tens of 
thousands of young children to have a 
glass of milk or to stay alive because of 
the assistance and help provided by the 
United States. 

With all the problems and all the dif- 
ficulties and all the imperfections of the 
program, we can look back upon this 
period of time—those who are in Con- 
gress can look back upon the early part 
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of the 1960’s—and say that they made 
an effort. Maybe the effort was not per- 
fect, because human beings are not per- 
fect. At least, the effort was made, and 
for that they can be proud. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky 
for continuing his effort along these lines. 

Mr. COOPER. A few moments ago, 
when the Senator from Oregon spoke 
about what had been accomplished in 
Latin America, I felt that instead of 
being a reason for voting against a longer 
authorization, it was a reason for voting 
for it. 

The Senator from New York, with his 
knowledge, having been in Latin America 
and having spoken to the people there, 
can relate, as I cannot, their sentimen- 
tality, their feeling, and their reliance on 
our alliance. I am grateful for his sup- 
port. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the remarks of the Senator from New 
York. 

I also support the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kentucky, be- 
cause I believe that we cannot do good 
work in the Alliance for Progress on a 
year-to-year basis. I do not believe that 
I would go as far as a 5-year extension 
at this time, under the circumstances, 
particularly the circumstances prevailing 
in other parts of the world. But I do say 
that since this cooperative program in 
Latin America has started, there is hardly 
a country in Latin America in which the 
principles of democracy are not a little 
stronger than they were a few years ago. 

There is hardly a country in Latin 
America where the people are not enjoy- 
ing a little better standard of living, 
including education and health benefits, 
than they were when the Alliance began. 
There is hardly a country in Latin Amer- 
ica where the Communist foothold is not 
a little weaker than it was a few years 
ago. There is hardly a country in Latin 
America that has a government that is 
not at least as friendly to the United 
States, and in most cases more friendly, 
than when the Alliance for Progress was 
initiated. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has 
summarized the whole argument, I think, 
with many of the statements he has 
made. He is absolutely correct. 

Mr. AIKEN, It is worth continuing on 
a 2-year basis. Personally I would go for 
3 years. But with the atmosphere 
around the world today, and the uncer- 
tainty, I do not know that I would go for 
5 years, as the administration requested. 
But certainly 1 year is not adequate to 
let us plan cooperatively. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to support the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], and I do so in this 
case out of personal knowledge. 

The arguments of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], it seems to me, are 
invalid for two great reasons. Both of 
those reasons, in my judgment, are 
infinitely superior to the reason to see 
how things go with the program from 
year to year. 

First, we would be offending Latin 
America’s sensitivity. This is not 
rhetoric when one speaks about Latin 
America. The basis is that we are now 
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finished with a 4-year authorization for 
the Alliance for Progress. If the pro- 
gram were to be on a 1-year basis, it is 
bound to look to Latin America like an 
expression of dissatisfaction and a vote 
of nonconfidence in the program. This 
we do not feel, this we do not intend, 
and this would be very inimical to our- 
selves. 

Second, I have had rather consider- 
able experience with Latin America in 
respect of private investment. I have 
been to Latin America, like my colleague 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] who was 
there in the fall last year. I was there in 
April of this year. I went through Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, and Brazil. 

The important thing with multiyear 
authorization for the Alliance is that 
these countries have an opportunity to 
plan upon the things that they can count 
on. Private investment is inevitably tied 
to some form of public investment. This 
requires a certainty and assurance of ex- 
pectation on the part of those who would 
undertake projects involving substantial 
private funds, which they cannot have on 
a year-to-year basis, especially when the 
year-to-year basis means, we know, 
somewhere between 8 and 10 months at 
the very best, and generally speaking 
around 9 months. That is just too short 
a time in economies of that kind, where 
the economy has to be planned from the 
ground up, to enable people to build eco- 
nomic strength. 

Under these circumstances, it is self- 
defeating to limit the program in such a 
way as to make it less efficient and less 
effective in operation. 

The decisive argument is that we were 
after the Latin Americans for a long time 
to set up the basic machinery by which 
they could screen requests for economic 
aid. It is the function of CIAP, the 
Latin-American Committee on the Al- 
liance for Progress, to coordinate the aid, 
to receive and screen their applications. 
It is indispensable to the operation of 
that kind of mechanism to have some 
reasonable assurance that the program 
will continue. 

The best example is the Marshall plan. 
We are always talking about what a great 
plan the Marshall plan was. It was great 
because it was given a 4-year assurance, 
Hence, Europeans could set up the Orga- 
nization for European Economic Coop- 
eration for the purpose of coordinating 
the activities with the U.S. Marshall plan, 
and to use them to the greatest effect. 
That would have been impossible on the 
basis of 8 or 9 months, which would be 
the situation on a year-to-year program. 

We do want the program to succeed. 
That is infinitely more important a con- 
sideration than the climactic condition 
of keeping everybody guessing on a year- 
to-year basis. 

If we want the Alliance for Progress to 
succeed, it is my direct personal experi- 
ence that at the minimum there is needed 
a 2-year authorization. I agree with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] that 
that is by no means the optimum period. 
The optimum period would be slightly 
longer. But under given conditions that 
is the best we can do. It will indicate to 
those who confer with the other body 
that the mind of the Senate is open on 
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the question of a multiyear authorization 
with respect to the Alliance for Progress. 

Having been shot down on the 2-year 
authorization for every part of the pro- 
gram, I think the conferees would be se- 
riously inhibited, especially as the chair- 
man of the committee is on record 
against the 2-year authorization across 
the board. 

Therefore, if we expect the Senate con- 
ferees to be at all congenial to a multi- 
year authorization in any part of this 
program, the Alliance for Progress is the 
most logical part. An affirmative vote on 
this amendment is indispensable. 

For personal reasons and for reasons 
of efficiency, as well as reasons inherent 
in the Senate making its position clear, 
the amendment is extremely desirable. 

I think we must all be grateful to the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
for trying to rescue some part of the 
multiyear approach. I think he picked 
a most important and logical part of the 
program in dealing with the Alliance for 
Progress. 

I feel strongly that the Senate would 
be well advised to go along with the 
amendment. 

The Western Hemisphere is being 
recognized as the most critical responsi- 
bility of the United States. We should 
not cripple ourselves in this regard. 
When we have a program in hand with 
such possibilities of going forward we 
should not destroy it ourselves or sap the 
strength of Latin America which is in it. 

Let us indicate a reasonable approach 
to the problem by voting a 2-year 
authorization. I shall support the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper]. I hope that the 
Senate supports him also. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this opportunity to add my voice 
in support of the amendment proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] and to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. ` 

The longer that I am in the Senate the 
more I realize the depth of the wisdom, 
foresight, and perception of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky. 

As Senator Cooper so eloquently said, 
the Alliance for Progress, is no ordinary 
part of the aid program. It deals with 
our neighbors, our brothers if you will, to 
the south. North and south, we are all 
Americans. So I think that the Alliance 
for Progress deserves a little different 
treatment than the rest of the aid 
program, 

The Alliance for Progress has taken 
substantial steps toward meeting the 
needs of Latin America which prompted 
President Kennedy to start the Alliance 
in 1961. In the field of education alone 
it has already distributed over 6 million 
textbooks; it has built over 6,900 class- 
rooms; it has assisted over 2 million 
university students and over 1,200,000 
high school and elementary school stu- 
dents in South America. The Alliance 
has also helped provide inservice train- 
ing to over 28,000 elementary and high 
school teachers in Latin America. 

I submit there is no greater instru- 
ment for preserving liberty and meeting 
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the needs of the people than education. 
The Alliance for Progress has become an 
important bulwark for education in 
Latin America. 

When we move into the health field, 
the statistics are even more striking. 
Over 56 million people have been pro- 
tected from malaria. Fifty-six million, 
Mr. President. More than a million and 
a half persons have been vaccinated for 
cholera and smallpox—something which 
we in this country take for granted, but 
something which prior to the Alliance 
for Progress caused the deaths of thou- 
sands of innocent young boys and girls 
in Latin America. 

We have helped to reclaim and irrigate 
90,000 acres of farmland in Bolivia 
alone—70 percent of the present total 
farmland of that country. That is what 
feeds people. That is what prevents 
famine. Since the inception of the Al- 
liance for Progress we have built more 
than 2,700 miles of roads to connect this 
farmland with the markets which serve 
it. We have financed and helped to con- 
struct over 73,000 individual homes. 
There is no more stabilizing factor in 
any community than the right of an in- 
dividual to own and keep his own home. 
These homes supply the needs of almost 
half a million citizens in Latin America. 

We have helped to develop almost 2,000 
credit unions in Latin America. They 
give the individual citizen in South Amer- 
ica the opportunity to save money, re- 
ceive a return on his savings, an op- 
portunity which he never would have had 
before and would not have now without 
the Alliance for Progress. 

Since 1961, seven of the Alliance coun- 
tries have shown on income growth which 
met or exceeded the annual minimum 2.5 
percent per capita target. In 1965, 
nearly every country increased its per 
capita gross national product over the 
previous year. 

The export earnings of the region have 
increased by more than 25 percent. In 
nine countries the increase was at least 
45 percent. Total exports of the 19 Amer- 
ican Republics rose by $700 million, or 
7.5 percent, in 1964 alone. Preliminary 
figures for 1965 indicate a further in- 
crease of approximately $500 million to 
a total figure of $10.4 billion in exports. 

Mr. President, I submit that although 
the Alliance for Progress has problems, 
weaknesses, and shortcomings, it has 
done an admirable job. When we talk 
about the Alliance for Progress with our 
southern Members, we are not talking 
about some other part of the AID pro- 
gram. We are talking about a special 
commitment made by President John F. 
Kennedy in 1961, and supported by 
President Johnson. This commitment of 
honor deserves something better than 
the hand-to-mouth existence of a single- 
year authorization. This amendment 
gives us a chance to show our Latin 
American neighbors that we regard the 
Alliance for Progress as something spe- 
cial within our foreign aid program. 

I certainly hope that the Senate will 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain the Senate long. The 
points made by the Senator were dis- 
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cussed at length the other day, and there 
was a vote on the general question of a 
2-year versus a l-year authorization. 
The Senate by a substantial majority, 
voted to limit the program to 1 year. 
The basic issue does not go to the merits 
of the program or whether or not it has 
been effective. It is a question of control 
by the Senate. The difficult times in 
which we now find ourselves prove very 
clearly, I think, that the AID program 
should remain under the close scrutiny 
and control of the Senate. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I would like to express my 
support for the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky to provide a 2-year authorization 
for the aid program for Alliance for Pro- 
gress nations. 

The amendment is based on a prem- 
ise which I consider sound—that the 
relationships between the United States 
and our Latin neighbors are unique re- 
lationships, deserving of special treat- 
ment and consideration. 

This unique relationship is reflected 
in the Alliance program, to which the 
United States has committed itself to 
join with the countries of Latin America 
in a long-term cooperative effort to bring 
about social reform and economic de- 
velopment. Our commitment has been 
repeatedly reaffirmed, both by President 
Kennedy and President Johnson. I be- 
lieve our Latin friends are demonstra- 
ting, by the programs already underway, 
that they believe in the commitment they 
have made, and stand determined to ful- 
fill it. 

Great progress has been made, greater 
in the last 5 years than at any other time 
in the hemisphere’s history. But the 
achievement of the goals of the Alliance, 
requiring as it will, nothing less than a 
peaceful resolution, will not be forth- 
coming without still greater effort, and 
dedication and sacrifice. 

The burden rests mainly with the 
countries within Latin America. But 
certainly the United States should make 
every effort to support and encourage the 
programs of self-help which these coun- 
tries are undertaking. 

These programs are long-term pro- 
grams for better homes, and jobs and 
schools and health facilities. They re- 
quire large long-term commitments, not 
only of resources, but also of faith and 
confidence. 

Whenever the United States dem- 
onstrates, as it would under Senator 
Coorrr’s amendment, that it has confi- 
dence in the Alliance, in its goals and its 
achievements, and that the United 
States will continue to support and en- 
courage the great effort that is being 
made, we would bolster the faith and the 
confidence of the people of Latin America 
in the future of the Alliance. 

This amendment serves that construc- 
tive purpose and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
shall vote for the Cooper amendment be- 
cause I think it is not only worth while 
but also very necessary. I am only sorry 
it is not for a longer period. 


July 25, 1966 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas allow me to 
proceed for 5 minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote be 
taken 5 minutes from now, without quali- 
fication. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESIGNATION OF AMBASSADOR 
EDWIN O. REISCHAUER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, my 
purpose in rising at this time is to make 
the following statement. 

I have just learned of the resignation 
of our Ambassador to Japan, Edwin O. 
Reischauer. The news is a source of 
deep regret to me as it will be, I am sure, 
to many other Members of the Senate 
who know Mr. Reischauer and are famil- 
jar with his great capacity and excep- 
tional achievements in Japan. 

He has served the United States for 
about 5 years in the most important 
diplomatic post in the Western Pacific. 
He brought to the American Embassy in 
Tokyo a knowledge and an experience 
with Japanese and Asian affairs of the 
highest order. He conducted the affairs 
of the U.S. Government in Japan with 
a consummate skill and great dedication 
to the interests of the country, and with 
a sympathetic and realistic understand- 
zi of the Japanese nation and its peo- 
ples. 

Having spoken with Mr. Reischauer 
only a few days ago, I can appreciate his 
personal reasons which have compelled 
him to leave at this time. In all candor, 
nevertheless, I wish that he had decided 


. otherwise. I know that he received every 


encouragement from the President to re- 
main in Japan, as Ambassador, in the 
service of the Nation. The decision to 
leave was solely his own, and he arrived 
at it in spite of the urging of the Presi- 
dent and many Members of the Senate 
to the contrary. 

He leaves with the gratitude and the 
respect of the Nation which assigned 
him as Ambassador and equally of the 
nation which received him as Ambassa- 
dor. His going creates a serious gap in 
the representation of the United States 
in the Far East. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
associate myself with the comments of 
the majority leader regarding the serv- 
ices of Ambassador Reischauer. 

He is one of the ablest men we have 
had in the Far East and I think it is a 
great loss and a tragedy to allow him to 
resign at a time when matters in that 
area are at such a critical stage. 

Ambassador Reischauer came to his as- 
signment with unusual, almost unique, 
qualifications due to his knowledge of the 
language, culture, and history of the Far 
East, including China. 
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We can ill afford to lose a man with his 
background, considering the very dan- 
gerous situation confronting us in the 
Far East. 

I had heard rumors of his resignation, 
but I had hoped that the President would 
be able to persuade him to continue, at 
least until we found the beginning of a 
way out of our troubles in southeast Asia. 

I join the Senator in regretting the loss 
of Ambassador Reischauer. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the remarks of the Senator 
from Arkansas. Let me reiterate—and 
I speak from personal knowledge—that 
the President did personally everything 
in his power to keep Ambassador 
Reischauer on as Ambassador to Japan. 
He even went to the exent of offering 
him several positions in Government in 
Washington which would have to do with 
foreign policy. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. As the majority leader 
has just stated, everyone who knew Am- 
bassador Reischauer and his work will 
regret his decision to leave his post in 
Tokyo. 

Ambassador Reischauer was the right 
man, in the right place, at the right time 
during the past 5 years. 

I am sure that we will never know just 
how much we owe, for our present cor- 
dial relations with Japan, to the very fine 
work of Ambassador Reischauer in 
bringing the two countries together. 

I had hoped that he would stay on for 
some time longer, but I appreciate his 
reasons for wanting to get back to his 
work in the United States. 

I can only wish his successors some- 
where near the same satisfactory results 
which Ambassador Reischauer has been 
able to obtain in his post in Tokyo. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the majority leader, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the able and distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. 

In recent months, it was my privilege 
to twice visit with Ambassador and Mrs. 
Reischauer. 

Without question, those of us who have 
known him and had the benefit of the 
discussions incident to the problems of 
the Far East, know that he is one of the 
ablest men that we have ever had in that 
part of the world. 

Especially do I regret that he is leav- 
ing at this time because of the respect 
and admiration in which the Japanese 
people hold him. 

As we approach the problems incident 
to the automatic review of our treaty 
with Japan in 1970, I would hope that 
the President will find some way to use 
the talents of this great American and 
outstanding public servant, as we con- 
tinue to plot our course with respect to 
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our relationships with the Japanese 
people. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order previously entered, the vote 
recurs on the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 
If he were present and voting, he would 


vote “yea.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore I with- 
hold my vote. 


The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxte], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. RUS- 
SELL] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN], and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PEARSON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson] would vote 
“nay. > 

The pair of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Attorr] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. GRIFFIN] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 31, as follows: 


[No. 151 Leg.] 
YEAS—54 

Alken church Fong 
Anderson Clark Harris 
Bartlett Cooper Hart 
Bayh Dodd Holland 
Boggs Dominick Inouye 
Brewster Douglas Jackson 
Case Fannin Javits 


Kennedy, Mass, Miller 
Kennedy, N.Y, Mondale Randolph 
Kuchel Monroney- Ribicoff 
Lausche Montoya Salto! 
Long, La, Morton Scott 
Magnuson Moss Smathers 
Mansfield Murphy Sparkman 
McGee Nelson Tower 
McGovern Pastore Tydings 
McIntyre Pell Young, N. Dak. 
Metcalf Prouty Young, Ohio 
NAYS—31 
Bennett Pulbright Robertson 
Bible Gruening Russell, Ga 
Burdick Hartke Smith 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Stennis 
Byrd, W.Va. Hill Symington 
Cotton Hruska T: 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Dirksen Jordan, Idaho Williams, Del, 
Eastland McCarthy Yarborough 
Ellender Morse 
Ervin Mundt 
NOT VOTING—15 
Allott Griffin Neuberger 
Bass Hayden Pearson 
Cannon Long, Mo. Russell, S. C 
Carlson McClellan Simpson 
Gore Muskie Williams, N.J. 
So Mr. Cooprr’s amendment was 
agreed to, 


Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Senators 
be permitted to introduce bills and reso- 
lutions during today’s session, out of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HISTORY WILL NOT ABSOLVE 
CASTRO 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, to- 
morrow Fidel Castro will crank up his 
propaganda machine and unleash an- 
other barrage of words—a compound of 
hysterics and the Communist litany—in 
an effort to commemorate the founding 
of his July 26 movement. 

In the 7 years during which Castro 
has been in power, this anniversary has 
been used to exhort the Cubans to 
greater production. 

But each year has produced more 
words and less crops. Fidel Castro has 
betrayed his people, stripped a fertile 
country bare, and left the Cuban people 
with a mouthful of Marxist ideology and 
no bread. 

This year's anniversary is supposed to 
be based on the theme, History Will Ab- 
solve Me,” a title taken from a speech 
Castro made in 1953 when he was on 
trial for leading an attack on govern- 
ment barracks at Santiago de Cuba. 

It is indeed an ironic theme, for only 
a Communist historian could absolve 
Castro. Any impartial chronicler of his- 
tory must examine the record of 7 years 
and conclude that the regime is a failure. 

But the failure is not a personal trag- 
edy—it is the tragedy of a proud people 
betrayed. 
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The record shows that the Cuban 
economy is in tatters. The usually re- 
liable Vision letter of June 29 reported: 


The breakdown on the farm. . . is crush- 
ing Cuba. 


The newsletter states that Cuba’s 
gross national product, which was $2.6 
billion in 1959, is still at $2.6 billion—but 
with a 1 million rise in population. At 
the same time, the agricultural share of 
the Cuban gross national product, is 
down by a fourth. 

The Vision letter also reports that the 
vital Cuban sugar crop is down more 
than 1.5 million tons from the previous 
year, aggravated by a steep decline in 
the international price of sugar. 

While it would seem virtually impos- 
sible to wreck crop production in a coun- 
try so fertile, Castro seems to have 
proven that communism’s effect on agri- 
culture can best be described as dialec- 
tics and disaster.” 

For sloganeering and exhortation are 
poor substitutes for sound farm manage- 
ment. So desperate have the Cubans 
been to meet their quotas that they have 
cut immature cane and thereby jeopard- 
ized future crops. 

In truth, the island of Cuba is locked 
in a tryant’s grip worse than any in the 
past. 

It is worse because Cuba is in utter 
thralldom to a foreign power, virtually 
isolated from the free world and now, 
in the wake of the Tricontinental Con- 
gress, also shut out by its Latin neigh- 
bors who want no more of satellite Cuba’s 
efforts to export subversion and discord. 

It is worse because all of the old tools 
of oppression have been used once 
more—the systematic stifling of personal 
liberties, the neighborhood spies, and 
ultimately, the firing squad. 

It is worse because the regime has all 
but destroyed the industrial sector of its 
economy, lost its professional and man- 
agerial classes in an undiminished flow 
of refugees to our shores, and grown piti- 
fully dependent upon Communist tech- 
nical assistance. 

That assistance is a euphemism—for 
to receive it, Cuba had to sell its birth- 
right and to make a mockery of the 
vision of Jose Marti. 

Russia may well begin to chafe if the 
cost of slipping crutches under the Cas- 
tro economy continues to soar. 

And Cuba may find that the Iron Cur- 
tain price for hard goods may start 
climbing. 

When that happens, Fidel Castro may 
find that his persuasive powers as an at- 
torney are weak indeed—for one does not 
calmly discuss bankruptcy with an angry 
Russian bear. 

Instead of sharing the natural riches 
of his nation among all Cubans, as Cas- 
tro promised, he has reduced all Cubans 
to the same level of poverty. 

It is common to read in the Miami 
newspapers, almost daily accounts that 
reveal the once gay Cubans now share a 
life of bleakness and austerity. 

An island which once could offer fine 
foods from the farms and the seas now 
rations these things in pinches and fist- 
full portions. Patriotic Cubans are given 
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the voluntary opportunity to give up their 
weekly food rations. 

Mothers and fathers must scheme to 
find ways to produce extra milk or a fresh 
egg for a child. 

We hear touching stories of how a 
family must hoard even such basics as 
light bulbs—which are carried from room 
to room because they are rationed one to 
a family. 

No, Fidel Castro, history will not ab- 
solve you—nor will the Cuban people. 

History will write its harsh judgment 
on the facts. 


ZAMBIA BITES THE HAND THAT 
FEEDS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
hand that feeds was bitten again last 
week. The State Department, which 
fancies itself above reproach, suffered 
another nip in the hand which doles out 
foreign aid to our so-called allies. 

Last week the United States was 
officially snubbed by an African nation 
which is all but spoon-fed by Americans 
to keep it alive. Oil and other vital 
materials, including money, are airlifted 
to the country of Zambia at U.S. tax- 
Payers’ expense. 

A top level visit to the United States 
by Zambian leaders was canceled last 
week to show the world that Zambia did 
not approve of U.S. bombing of North 
Vietnam’s oil facilities near Hanoi. Un- 
doubtedly, the State Department will 
rush to soothe the Zambians’ feelings by 
offering several more million dollars in 
aid. 

At the same time that we are being 
chastised by Zambia for our conduct of 
the war in Vietnam, the State Depart- 
ment is trying to strangle friendly Rho- 
desia. It seems Rhodesia is guilty of 
fighting the Communist menace in 
Africa, trying to maintain a stable pro- 
Western government and worst of all, 
offering to send Rhodesian troops to help 
American GI’s fighting in Vietnam. 

Officials of the State Department have 
expressed the opinion that they consider 
Rhodesian racial issues a greater danger 
than communism in Africa and Europe. 

These same officials have admitted 
that mail from U.S. citizens favoring the 
Rhodesians totals in the thousands, but 
they haughtily discharge these letters 
by pointing out that one letter from a 
civil rights leader represents more 
weight. 

The case of Rhodesia goes begging for 
justice and even the American press 
which has touted itself as a friend of 
the rights of man, has ignored the basie 
facts about Rhodesia because it does not 
dare shine a spotlight on the truth. 

The truth is that the Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment is not a revolutionary group of 
rebels who have overthrown a legal gov- 
ernment. Rhodesia has never had a 
government of British civilservants. On 
the contrary, the Rhodesians have always 
been independent in their internal 
affairs. They have always elected their 
own officials and decided their own do- 
mestic policies. 

The so-called rebel government of Ian 
Smith is nothing more than the duly 
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elected government of the people of 
Rhodesia which has made a technical 
adjustment in Rhodesia’s relationship to 
the British. 

Certainly the action of the Rhodesians 
has been no less just than that taken by 
the people of this country when they de- 
clared the independence of the United 
States from the British Crown. 

But, for reasons best known to the 
State Department, the United States is 
going to great lengths to destroy the 
freedom and independence of this 
friendly nation. 

We have helped in an economic block- 
ade of Rhodesia at the suggestion of the 
British, while the British have ignored 
our pleas to halt trade with North Viet- 
nam. 

The British sold buses to Castro to 
help that Communist maintain an econ- 
omy while this country is devoting every 
effort to thwarting that Red regime. 

Rhodesia was not only refused a hear- 
ing in the Security Council of the United 
Nations, despite the fact that it had 
every legal right under the U.N. bylaws, 
but they were not even afforded the 
courtesy of an answer to their request. 

It should be noted that Arthur Gold- 
berg, our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, was active in blocking any hearing 
for Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia, it seems, must not be ac- 
corded the help this country renders to 
dictators and Communist nations such 
as Rumania. Yet, the Rhodesians are 
friendly to us. The Rhodesians are will- 
ing to fight shoulder to shoulder with us. 
They have vast deposits of chrome ore 
which this country needs and regardless 
of the predictions of their enemies, the 
internal peace and calm of Rhodesia 
speaks not of tyranny, but of a people, 
white and black, who endorse and sup- 
port their government. 

Radio broadcasts from Zambia, carried 
over the powerful stations subsidized by 
the British regularly call for an uprising, 
for the slaughter of animals and the sab- 
otage of industry, but these go ignored. 

In fact, Rhodesia has maintained a 
peaceful and friendly bearing in the face 
of all this adversity. The Rhodesians 
still share the electric power from the 
great Kariba Dam with Zambia, al- 
though with the dam actually under 
Rhodesian domination, they could have 
turned off the power. 

I believe our current policy toward 
Rhodesia is wrong. I believe that we are 
acting not only unjustly, but impru- 
dently. 

There is talk of secret agreements 
which will pledge the United States to 
endorse a continued boycott of Rhodesia 
along with other African nations even if 
the British and the Rhodesians reach a 
peaceful settlement of their differences. 
Such agreements would fly in the face of 
reality. To bind ourselves to a bloc of 
unfriendly and even pro-Eastern nations 
would be the height of folly which might 
result in the destruction of one of our 
stanch allies. 

In the past, we have too often ignored 
our friends while buying only contempt 
from our enemies. The time has come 
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now as we are locked in the struggle with 
the Communists in Vietnam to gather 
our allies around us. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3584) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursu- 
ant to the previous unanimous-consent 
agreement, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] is 
now the pending business. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I do 
not feel it necessary to restate at length 
the case for recommending this change 
in the interest rate which was added by 
the committee amendment to the bill 
sent to us by the administration. The 
arguments were made last week both for 
and against the amendment. I do not 
think anything has changed over the 
weekend that would have any significant 
bearing upon the facts or considerations 
which should be used as a basis for judg- 
ment. Therefore, I shall merely briefly 
summarize the case I made for reducing 
the interest rate on development loans 
beyond the grace period from 3 percent, 
as recommended by the committee, to 
2½ percent, which is the current rate, 
and which is the rate recommended by 
the administration. 

One important change that the Sen- 
ate has made with reference to in- 
terest rates, I think, should be taken 
into account. That is the action taken 
in agreeing to the Dominick amendment. 
The effect of that amendment was to in- 
crease the interest rate during the grace 
period of 10 years on development loans 
from 1 to 2 percent—a 100-percent in- 
crease in the interest rate during that 
period. 

That increase was certainly not con- 
templated when the Committee on For- 
eign Relations increased from 2½ to 3 
percent the interest rate on the period 
of the loan which runs beyond the grace 
period. I believe that the debt burden 
which will result from these two in- 
creases Will be too severe for the develop- 
ing countries to bear, and therefore I 
urge the Senate, with the support of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to reverse the action of the 
committee and agree to a 2!4-percent in- 
terest rate on development loans beyond 
the grace period. 

An additional consideration is the fact 
that the United States has been urging 
the other countries which make develop- 
ment loans—principally France, Great 
Britain, and Canada—to reduce their 
interest rates, and they have been doing 
so. Real progress has been made toward 
cutting down their interest rates and 
also toward extending the period of time 
during which the loans might be repaid. 
For us at this point to reverse our posi- 
tion and begin to increase the interest 
rates, it seems to me, would be most dis- 
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couraging to the other countries which 
have been responding to our past urgings. 

I ask Senators to look again at the 
statements made by George Wood, the 
President of the World Bank, and others 
who have commented upon the danger 
of increasing the debt burden on recip- 
ient countries. The particular point he 
has made is that if we continue the pres- 
ent trends, in 15 years the debt burden 
would be greater than the amount of the 
capital investment on loans going into 
those countries. If that were to happen, 
of course, the entire effort to develop 
those underdeveloped countries would be 
completely frustrated. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
have no further remarks to make. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague agree with me that the pend- 
ing program is not a program to plunge 
the American people, or their country, 
into making money off interest rates? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly this pro- 
gram was never conceived as one which 
was to be developed on commercial prin- 
ciples or to make money for the United 
States. Under the program loans are to 
be made by our AID officials to assist 
developing countries meet their most 
pressing needs. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, by the 
same token, would it not be fair to say 
that we are not trying to set up criteria 
that would legislate the American Gov- 
ernment into the professional banking 
business? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly not. This 
program was set up because the prob- 
lems could not be met through the ordi- 
nary international commercial banking 
institutions or through the international 
banking agencies set up by the combined 
agencies of government. We felt that 
there was a need for an intermediate 
operation between the direct grants and 
the international banking agencies. 

Mr. McGEE. Have we not stressed 
repeatedly that, as a very affluent Nation, 
we are interested in the economic devel- 
opment of other areas, believing that 
that also helps the chances for peace? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McGEE. It seems to me that the 
economic development has been tended 
to be ignored by some who want to get 
more interest return than a private fund. 
Some would compare the program with 
private banking institutions, which it 
could not be. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The comparison has been made 
between its charges and between its in- 
terest rates and those paid by the United 
States on its borrowings at home. 
Neither of those bases is a proper basis 
for judgment. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is one of the true experts in the 
Senate on economics and foreign policy. 
He is a member of both the Committee 
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on Finance and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

I wonder what the judgment of the 
Senator would be in regard to measuring 
the economic gain for the United States, 
if we were to keep books on this matter, 
and if we were to successfully partici- 
pate in the economic development of 
these more backward areas. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the record 
of the Marshall plan and of the programs 
we have begun to develop in other coun- 
tries indicates that economic progress of 
the United States is just not indirectly 
or remotely related but is directly and 
immediately benefited as the economies 
of these countries develop. The fact is 
that the principal exports from the 
United States today are somewhat ad- 
vanced and technological products, 
whether it be in the military, the com- 
puter, or the electronics fields. 

These products are what those coun- 
tries want. They cannot really use those 
products unless they have developed 
their own economy and technology. 

There has also been a great, increas- 
ing demand for agricultural products in 
many countries. In this regard there 
can be no effective demand for these 
products unless the countries in need of 
them have something to trade in inter- 
national commerce. 

This program, together with other 
programs, has as its primary objective 
the development of more vital and effec- 
tive economies in these underdeveloped 
countries. 

The immediate consequence of such 
development is of great advantage to the 
United States, because the advanced 
economy is the only kind of market in 
which the U.S. products can really find 
an outlet. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, another 
criticism levied against the proposal of 
the Senator is that it would lend money 
more cheaply to foreign governments 
than we now lend to some of our own 
people within our domestic economy. 

Would the Senator in his long ex- 
perience with economic matters comment 
on that matter? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the choice is 
not whether we lend to these countries on 
higher or lower interest rates, but 
whether we lend to them at a low rate to 
develop a program under direct aid; that 
is, this program should be viewed as a 
step beyond the direct grant-in-aid. 

In my judgment, if we are further to 
burden this particular program of de- 
velopment loans with high interest rates, 
which those countries cannot pay, and 
increase their debt burden, the pressure 
will be on us either to provide more di- 
rect aid, or to curtail it without any pros- 
pect of payment of either the interest or 
the principal. 

This is the choice offered to the Senate 
today. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I suggest 
that the priority that should be accorded 
to the measure of economic development 
afforded by different policies would in- 
dicate that the further we go in the di- 
rection of the suggestion of the Senator 
today, the more direct the impact of 
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economic growth would be on the coun- 
tries in which the funds are to be ap- 
plied. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
think the experience we have had within 
recent months in the United States in 
terms of an increased interest rate on 
the most productive and vital economy 
in the world, and of its depressing and 
dislocating effect on our own economy 
should serve as a warning for us. It in- 
dicates we should not arbitrarily and 
without due reflection and consideration 
increase interest rates in economies 
which are in a highly unstable condition 
and are likely to collapse at any time. 

The interest differential that we are 
talking about is not what it seems to be. 
The loans that may be made by the 
countries are not made at 2½ percent. 
They are made at greater rates of inter- 
est, 

This differential has been pointed out 
as being beyond explanatidn. It has 
even been suggested that there is some- 
thing dishonest about it. 

The fact is that the ones that have 
borrowed have to pay these interest rates 
in the currency, in soft currency, of the 
country to which the loan is made. 

The advantage is that the difference 
between the interest rate paid by the 
country for such loans and the interest 
rate paid to the country itself is income. 
That soft currency can be used to sup- 
port governmental projects, educational, 
or otherwise, in the country. 

The alternative would be to say, “You 
have to lend the money at the same in- 
terest rate that we lend it to you.” 

I think every Senator realizes the pres- 
sure this would set up to try to obtain 
loans at the low-interest rate paid by the 
recipient government. I would antici- 
pate that in every country to which we 
make development loans, we would have 
the kind of problem that exists in South 
Vietnam with regard to import licenses 
and the possibility of corruption and of 
attempting to buy favor with the gov- 
ernment. In my judgment, these possi- 
bilities would be very extensive. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I say to 
my colleague, the Senator from Tennes- 
see, that I think in all of our dialogs on 
this and in all of the ramifications of the 
foreign aid question this year, we still 
tend to lose sight of one of the biggest 
and best reasons for this. 

We find ourselves in the debates con- 
cerning ourselves with comparisons of 
programs here at home, domestic pro- 
grams at home, in an attempt to find 
out the extent to which the programs 
overseas May be stopped or decreased. 
We seem to be obsessed with that and 
have forgotten some of the reasons ad- 
vanced for doing it. The reason for 
doing it happens to be that it is right 
that we, as the most affluent nation in 
the world, as a nation that came out of 
World War II with a disproportionate 
amount of power—perhaps more than 
possessed by any other nation at any 
time of the world—the American people 
and the American Government set an 
‘example for the first time in the history 
of modern nations and that we share our 
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economic treasure not only with our 
allies, but even with the vanquished. 
Now we seek to develop in positive and 
constructive terms—not in military 
terms—countries that have just been 
freed from long control under one sort 
of colonial system or another. 

I do not think there is an example any- 
where in the history book of a nation 
like ours doing something just because 
it ought to be done. 

I think we ought to make more of that 
the basis for the kind of program that 
we seek to legislate here—intelligently, I 
hope—in these days. 

I commend the Senator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I agree with the 
Senator. I think the fact that we have 
cut the money available in the program 
by 50 percent is bad enough, but if, in 
addition to that, we are to increase the 
interest rates, I think that both in the 
substance of the program and in the 
appearance and justification of it to 
other nations, we would suffer immeas- 
urable damage. 

I hope that the Senate, having acted 
to cut the amount and also to approve 
the Dominick amendment will now re- 
verse the action of the committee and 
establish an interest ~ate on development 
loans at 2.5 percent. 

I might add that this rate of 2½ per- 
cent is roughly comparable to the interest 
rate that we charge on disaster loans in 
our own country, and it is higher than 
the rate on REA loans, a program de- 
veloped when the agricultural economy 
of this country was seriously deprived. 

To increase the interest rate on what 
are in effect disaster loans, emergency 
loans—because these countries live in 
a continuing state of emergency—to a 
higher level would put us, in my judg- 
ment, in an indefensible position in terms 
of competition for ideas and for respect 
around the world. 

I have no further remarks to make 
at this time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this con- 
troversy over the proper interest rate to 
charge on our loans to developing coun- 
tries has a long and interesting and a 
rather expensive history. 

Several years ago, in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavuscHE] and I had a little two-member 
biparty meeting. We decided that some 
kind of study should be made as to why 
we were making what were virtually no- 
interest loans under the title of loans, 
when in reality they were grants. We 
found then that one-quarter of 1 percent 
interest was being charged, which was 
not even enough to carry the bookkeep- 
ing charge, not even enough to legiti- 
matize it as a loan. 

So, several years ago we began working 
in the direction of attempting to develop 
some realistic kind of interest rate for 
loans, as distinguished from grants; and 
bit by bit, with the slow run of progress 
resembling the great glacial age, we have 
been moving in the direction of the legit- 
imate loan. We have made steady but 
slow progress, but we have been moving 
in the right direction. 
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In this era of high interest rates, when 
our taxpayers and our constituents are 
paying for the money they borrow in this 
country from 6 to 7, to 8, to 9 percent in- 
terest, plus points, it is proposed that we 
reverse this history of constructive action 
and go back down the hill again, by pro- 
viding loans and interest rates which 
actually crank into them a considerable 
element of grant and which move down- 
ward when all interest rates are moving 
upward. 

My distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Minnesota, has said that 24 per- 
cent is roughly the equivalent of what 
our communities in America pay when 
they are in a disaster condition. It is 
roughly the equivalent, but it is not the 
equivalent. The equivalent is the 3 per- 
cent interest rate that the committee bill 
calls for. In other words, by an affirma- 
tive vote on the amendment proposed by 
Senator McCartuy, we would provide a 
lower interest rate for disasters in other 
countries than we provide for equal dis- 
asters in the United States. 

Mr. President, let us remember that 
we are dealing here with loans. We hear 
it said that we ought to have a humani- 
tarian approach, that the United States 
should not be parsimonious or grabby or 
stingy with these developing loans. De- 
veloping loans are supposed to be actual 
extensions of money at an interest rate. 
We have a separate grant program here. 
For the bleeding hearts in the Senate who 
are worrying about the fact that we are 
not doing anything for the rest of the 
world, let me point out that this bill, in 
addition to these developing loans, pro- 
vides $1,149 million in grants, with no 
interest. When there is a condition over- 
seas that merits the eleemosynary ap- 
proach by this country, we provide it to 
the extent of $1,149 million. 

I shall break it down. It appears on 
page 2 of the committee report, in the 
event that any Senator, deciding in his 
own mind how he can justify with the 
folks back home a reduction in the inter- 
est rate while interest rates are bouncing 
around like toy balloons in every area of 
our economy, might like to read the REC- 
ORD. His constituents may read it. 

We are giving away money in this bill. 
We are giving away $210 million for tech- 
nical cooperation, with no interest at 
all—not 2½ percent, not the 3 percent 
that the committee bill provides, not the 
2 percent provided in the 10-year im- 
mediate period, not even the one-quarter 
of 1 percent that the State Department 
cooked up and actually utilized until 
Senator LauscHEe and I began focusing 
attention on it. 

We provide $87.7 million for the Al- 
liance for Progress—a giveaway—to 
meet conditions of health, of education, 
of quick disaster, where it is necessary 
for us to come in, as an affluent society, 
in our responsibilities as a world leader 
to provide our largesse to countries which 
areindire need. We provide $10,989,000, 
roughly $11 million, for U.S. schools 
abroad to provide additional educational 
opportunities. That is free money, a do- 
nation, a contribution which our tax- 
Payers collectively make as a grant to 
foreign countries. 
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For international organizations, we 
provide $140 million, plus about $500,000, 
as a grant, with no interest. 

It has been said that this is some kind 
of mercenary atmosphere in which we 
are operating when we put the interest 
rate up to 3 percent. Quite beyond all 
that are these giveaway programs for 
which our committee voted—and I might 
add, incidentally, in which our commit- 
tee, as to each one of these items, in- 
creased the amount of contribution by 
grants, as compared with what was being 
done 1 year ago. 

Then we come to the supporting assist- 
ance—$700 million. That is also with- 
out interest. But I wish to be complete- 
ly fair and point out that part of that 
goes to meet the situation in Vietnam. 
There, of course, we do not find our- 
selves on a parallel basis. 

So we add it up, and it amounts to 
$1,149 million. Take away from that 
the $550 million of supporting assistance 
given to Vietnam, and it makes a total of 
$649,122,000 as a grant provided by this 
bill, without interest, and outside of our 
responsibilities in Vietnam. 

So let us not assume that, simply be- 
cause we are attempting to charge some- 
thing resembling a legitimate interest 
rate for development loans, Uncle Sam 
has suddenly become a hard-hearted in- 
dividual. 

I do not believe that we can discuss 
these contributions in a vacuum. We 
are living in a high-interest era of Amer- 
ican economic history. It has been more 
than three decades since Uncle Sam has 
had to pay as much to borrow money as 
he has to pay now, and those interest 
rates are being passed on to our constitu- 
ents. Those interest rates are being re- 
flected in our economy. To propose that 
on top of the grants which we are mak- 
ing in foreign aid, on top of the develop- 
ment loans at 3 percent—which in them- 
selves involve a sizable subsidy in inter- 
est payments on the part of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer—another interest paying 
subsidy should be passed on, seems to me 
to completely disregard the economy of 
our times, the financial problems con- 
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fronting us, the drain on our balance of 
payments, and the high interest rates 
that homebuilders, merchants, farmers, 
and the families of laboring people must 
pay for the money they borrow for pri- 
vate credit or installment payments or 
anything else for which they borrow 
money. 

Beyond all this, Mr. President, I be- 
lieve there is one great prevailing argu- 
ment for not taking the backward step 
and the reckless fiscal move suggested in 
the amendment offered by my good 
friend, the Senator from Minnesota. 
We are dealing with a long-term propo- 
sition—30-year loans, 40-year loans. 
We have already made some progress by 
increasing slightly the interest rates 
which are to be charged for the first 10 
years. 

But we are talking here about what is 
supposed to be a legitimate interest rate 
a decade hence. Who among us is a 
Solomon so wise that he can vouchsafe 
for the fact that now, today, in July of 
1966, what should be a legitimate inter- 
est rate to be received on these loans be- 
ginning 10 years hence? 

(At this point, Mr. MONDALE assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I say that we are 
both in the same situation in the terms 
of that prophecy. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct 
in terms of the prophecy, but not in 
terms of reality. 

Mr. McCARTHY. What is the dif- 
ference? 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me point out the 
difference, because it is clear and the 
difference should be known. 

We are in the same predicament. No- 
body krows starting in 1974 what should 
be the proper interest rate for the next 
30 years. It is a guess, but if today 
we keep the interest rate at 3 percent, 
as I think we should, and find in 1974 
that it is too high, we can reduce it, 
because no borrower ever complained 
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about a reduction in his interest rate, 
But if the tides of fortune move the other 
way and in 1974 we find that this interest 
rate should be 4 percent or 5 percent or 
even higher, we cannot increase it be- 
cause we have bound ourselves for three 
additional decades. 

I refuse, with my vote, to put Uncle 
Sam in a coat of chains for the period 
of 30 years in an unpredictable climate 
of increasing interest rates, when 3 per- 
cent interest itself may be ridiculously 
low 10 years from now. 

For us to go beyond that and gamble 
in a reckless manner with the money of 
the taxpayer would be irresponsible ac- 
tion on our part. If we guess wrong in 
terms of the interest rates paid by the 
country, and interest rates go down, we 
can correct that at any time, any day, 
any year, any hour; but if we guess 
wrong, and the interest rates go up, we 
have bound Uncle Sam to an interest rate 
concept for 30 years. I believe that Sen- 
ators should realize that. I want con- 
stituents who read the Recorp to realize 
that. I hope that the newspapers and 
news media will report that because we 
are dealing with an economy already in 
trouble in America. It is about time 
that we come to our senses and engage in 
some prudence, and some caution, and 
that we do not needlessly jeopardize the 
economy by binding ourselves to a situa- 
tion that, as the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. MCCARTHY] and I agree, is so un- 
predictable that nobody can speculate 
with accuracy in terms of the interest 
rate 10 years hence. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Last week I discussed 
the table on page 321 of the testimony 
taken on the economic aid bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the tables dealing with the 
years 1962 and 1963, appearing on page 
321, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
are ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 5.—Distribution by maturities of official bilateral commitments in 1962 
[Millions of dollars] 
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Ta 5.—Distribution by maturities of official bilateral commitments in 1963 
[Millions of dollars] 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. These tables show 
the maturity period of various bilateral 
commitments made by different de- 
veloped countries of the world in loans. 

It shows that in 1962 we made $933 
million worth of loans maturing in 40 
years or more; in 1963, $998 million ma- 
turing in 40 years or more. 

A study of these tables will show that 
we have been most generous and liberal 
in making loans that will allow the bor- 
rowing countries to repay the debt in 
periods far in excess of the periods de- 
manded by other of the countries which 
have loaned money. 

This matter of maturity of the debt 
in 40 years or more and between 30 and 
40 years must also be considered in con- 
nection with the interest rate. 

Mr. MUNDT. And we are dealing with 
a situation which does not become op- 
erative until a decade from now. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MUNDT. We are trying to specu- 
late what the interest rate will be 10 
years from now. It seems to me that this 
is an utterly irresponsible thing that we 
are asked to do by the McCarthy amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think that an exam- 
ination of these tables will show that the 
other developed countries, such as Italy, 
Germany, France, and Great Britain 
have grown in a degree, in the 10- to 20- 
year period which enables them at the 
end of 10 or 20 years to call the loan and 
redraft the interest rate and the ma- 
turity time. 

We must wait until 40 to 50 years have 
expired before we have any right to fix 
a new interest rate predicated upon the 
economic conditions that will prevail 
40 and 50 years from now. 

With this narrowing of the liberality 
of terms, Mr. President, our terms will 
still be far more liberal and generous 
than those of Germany, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
the other nations that have been engaged 
in a minor degree in this lending pro- 
gram, 

In conclusion, their loans have been 
made as investments. Ours, on the basis 
of business deals, have not been invest- 
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ments but have been garbed in the cloak 
of true mercy trying to help these coun- 
tries. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator makes a 
very good point. We are asked by the 
McCarthy amendment to sign a contract 
which goes into operation 10 years hence 
and flows on to future history for 2 to 3 
decades; and we are asked to sign the 
contract, which all the way through re- 
tains for the other fellow, the foreign 
signatory, his option of free choice for 
right of change, for right of dropping 
out, but ties old Uncle Sam, who under 
this amendment would be Uncle Sucker, 
to a contract which he could not change. 
It is indeed a heads I lose, tails you win 
proposal. 


I wish to emphasize that interest rates 


which are paid us by foreign countries 
can be decreased any day or any hour. 
They can, however, be increased only 
once, and that is when the contract is 
signed. That is today. That is when we 
vote for this amendment to cut back 
interest rates. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] pointed out the 
other day, some of these loans are very 
far from being designed to be of any 
eleemosynary benefit to the recipient 
countries. Some of them are highly 
commercial, indeed. Some of them, as 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy] admitted on the floor today 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a change of lan- 
guage? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I did not admit to 
anything. I did not think I had been 
accused, 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct, 
as the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy] proposed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I made the simple 
statement. I did not admit or deny. 

Mr. MUNDT. As the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] said happily 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I want 
the Record to be correct. The Senator 
said if there were a profit to be derived 


between the low interest rate we charge 
the corporation and the interest rate in 
turn collected by the recipient country, 
that that interest rate would go to the 
recipient country, which is another way 
by which we subsidize the speculative 
capacity of mere man to prophesy ad- 
ditional subsidies for the recipient coun- 
tries in the form of a grant, although 
our people back home are led to believe 
we are advancing money as a loan. A 
loan ceases to be a loan when you start 
operating in terms of an outright grant 
or gift, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. There is one other very 
interesting feature of the development 
loan program. These agreements are 
made in two distinctive steps. The first 
one is a loan made to a business insti- 
tution. Let me refer here to the list 
which I requested and select one as an 
actual example. 

I see here a loan to the Olinkraft Celu- 
losa e Papel. Upon inquiry I was in- 
formed that Olinkraft is a subsidiary of 
the Olin Mathieson U.S. Chemical Corp. 

Please understand that I am not being 
critical of the Olin Mathieson Co. It is 
one of our very large, very successful, and 
honorable companies. The loan was 
made to Olinkraft. But Olinkraft, a 
subsidiary of Olin Mathieson, does not 
agree to repay the United States. 

Olinkraft, in the second step, repays 
not the United States in the dollars 
which it receives but repays the Govern- 
ment of Brazil, and not in hard cur- 
rency but in Brazilian cruzeiros. The 
rate of exchange, as we know, may be one 
thing at the time the American dollar 
goes to Okinkraft, but years later when 
it is repaid, not to us but to the Bra- 
zilian Government in cruzerios, the rate 
of exchange may be entirely different. In 
fact, that is the history of inflation in 
Brazil. 

Now, Olinkraft receives—it says here 
one time 5 years and another time 2 
years. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Probably 10 years; 2 
times 5. 

Mr. GORE. The interest rate which 
Olinkraft pays to the Government of 
Brazil is 5% percent. The going rate 
of interest in Brazil on commercial bank 
loans, I am advised, is 2 percent per 
month, so that even on these terms Olin- 
kraft receives a favorable interest rate 
compared to the commercial competitive 
interest rates in Brazil. 

But they also get the unusual benefit 
of repaying a hard loan with soft cur- 
rency. Olinkraft does not agree to re- 
pay the United States, from whom it re- 
ceives American dollars, in any respect 
whatsoever. The Brazilian Government, 
according to the second step, receives a 
‘grace period of 10 years at 1 percent. 
Then, thereafter, the interest rate for the 
United States is 2½ percent and the 
amortization period is 40 years. 

I thought the Senator would be in- 
terested in having me cite this unusual 
feature of the program which, as the 
Senator has pointed out, has been eulo- 
gized as being charitable in purpose and 
eleemosynary in effect. I am not sure it 
is either. As I look at the development 
loan program, it is primarily for the 
benefit, whether intended or not, of the 
recipients of the loan, in credit, the dol- 
lars they are advanced. 

Now, unfortunately, as the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] has 
pointed out, the Government of Brazil 
profits greatly. It pays 1 percent for 10 
years and 2% percent for 40 years. 
Meanwhile, it has had payment of the 
loan, which it did not make in the first 
place, and has the benefit and use of the 
money during all this time. It unques- 
tionably is of benefit to the country. 

But, why should the United States be 
considered entirely secondary in repay- 
ment? Why should not this subsidiary, 
the large American corporation, be will- 
ing to repay the United States from 
which it receives the hard loan? I just 
point this out to the Senator from South 
Dakota for his information. 

Mr.MUNDT. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee makes a very good point. I see 
no good reason why the American cor- 
poration which gets this preferential in- 
terest rate should not repay the interest 
rate in full to the United States instead of 
to a foreign government, enabling the 
foreign government to make a large and 
substantial profit on a financial trans- 
action, to the detriment of the United 
States. i 

While we are dealing with specific 
cases, let me point out that a number 
of us today have sent a letter to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, the 
text of which will be released in tomor- 
row morning’s papers, signed by some 
eight or nine Senators, dealing with one 
of the concomitants which flow out of 
this kind of foreign loan. 

This one happens to be a loan from 
the Export-Import Bank, but it might 
just as well have been one issued by AID. 
It is in the same category of developing 
loans, and deals with the announcement 
in the New York Times on July 11, under 
the heading of, “United States Investor 
Makes Rumanian Pork Deal,” with the 
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story under a Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
dateline. 

It describes the investment of a man 
named Milton Gordon who has come up 
with a kind of interesting way to make 
a living in Rumania. He proposes to bor- 
row from the Export-Import Bank the 
necessary money by which he is going to 
build in Budapest an organization called 
Prado Export, a Rumanian trading com- 
pany, which has announced that it will 
specialize in breeding and processing 
more than 300,000 pigs a year. 

Mr. Gordon tells the Export-Import 
Bank: 

Your security is absolutely sound, because 
the Rumanian pork producing company is 
going to sell its product in the United States. 


Now this is still another blow at long- 
suffering American agriculture. This is 
another way we ignore the American 
processor and producer. When we start 
making loans to economic enterprises 
abroad with no consideration of what 
kind of potential competitor we are creat- 
ing, and then do it by a ridiculously low 
subsidized interest rate, we have run the 
whole gamut of inventive ideas trying to 
figure out a method to bring bankruptcy 
to the United States. 

We have written Mr. Freeman a letter 
protesting this. I want to add, in fair- 
ness, that it is not his responsibility. It 
was not his suggestion. It was suggested 
by the Export-Import Bank. But we are 
asking the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
the sole Cabinet member spokesman for 
the American farmer and rancher, to file 
a protest with the Export-Import Bank, 
which is mainly financed by American 
money, against this loan, subsidizing, 
with American funds, a Communist 
pork- processing plant to sell its products 
in the United States, in competition with 
the private enterprise American farmer. 

Unhappily, we find instances of that 
kind when dealing with AID, but I want 
to make it clear for the Recorp that this 
is not one of the misadventures of AID. 
This one happens to be with the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that our joint letter to Secretary 
Freeman and the news story relating to 
the matter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JULY 25, 1966. 
Hon. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: All of us were deeply 
shocked to note in the New York Times for 
July 11, 1966 on page 41 of Section C that a 
New York Investor is obtaining credits from 
the Export-Import Bank to implement a 
signed agreement for processing pork prod- 
ucts in Rumania and selling them in the 
United States. 

According to the news story (copy at- 
tached) arrangements provide for the breed- 
ing and processing of more than 300,000 pigs 
a year which are to be sold in the United 
States. The article goes on to state further 
that Intercontinental Markets, Inc. will sup- 
ply about $8 million worth of modern 
American-made equipment for the process 
and that the output would be worth about 
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$10 million a year for the next decade. All 
of this is to be financed with credits to the 
extent of 72% from the Export-Import Bank, 
another 12% from American banks and the 
remaining funds from Prodexport, a 
Rumanian trade company. 

As the spokesman for American Agricul- 
ture, it is imperative that you lodge a strong 
protest against this policy which permits the 
granting of credits for implementation of 
this agreement which will permit Rumanian 
pork products to come to this country in 
competition with our own producers. Hog 
prices have already declined several dollars 
in the past few months to the detriment of 
our United States producers. All forecasts 
by knowledgeable agricultural economists 
are to the effect that hog prices will decline 
even further in the future. 

In fact, the report by the Department of 
Agriculture entitled Livestock and Meat Sit- 
uation released in May of 1966 states that 
hog prices will likely be considered below 
fourth quarter 1965 and that this general 
supply-price situation will extend into 1967. 


This statement in your report is based on 


the study by the Department that the sup- 
plies of hogs will be higher and that the 
prices will decline in the coming months. 

Therefore we urge that you contact officials 
of the Export-Import Bank requesting that 
they reconsider their policy of extending 
credits to foreign investors for the purpose of 
entering into enterprises which will result 
in the importation of farm products into 
this country in competition with our own 
producers and cause a resultant depressed 
price for our own hog producers. 

Our farm economy is already too depressed 
and it is unthinkable that our farmers must 
be subjected to further attacks on their 
efforts to obtain parity by foreign imports 
which are financed and implemented through 
policies of governmental agencies which are 
mainly financed by the American taxpayer. 
It is even more unfortunate that these pol- 
icies and credits are extended to a Com- 
munist nation and that we are actually 
depressing the economy of the hog producers 
and processors of this nation for the benefit 
of the hog producers and processors of a 
Communist nation. 

We hope that you will give this matter 
your most serious consideration and that 
you will, with the full prestige of your posi- 
tion as Secretary of Agriculture, contact the 
Export-Import Bank requesting them to 
reconsider their position on the extension 
of the credits discussed in this news story 
so that loaning agencies will in no way be 
using our taxpayers dollars to further de- 
press parity income for the American farmer. 
We would appreciate your writing us a letter 
conveying your reaction to this development 
and letting us know of any actions you will 
take to be helpful. 

With best wishes, we are 

Cordially yours, 

KARL E. MUNDT, FRANK CARLSON, MILWARD 
L. SIMPSON, Roman L. Hruska, Jack 
MILLER, BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, CARL 
T. CURTIS, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
LEN B. JORDAN, MILTON R. YOUNG. 


From the New York (N. V.) Times, 
July 11, 1966] 
U.S. INVESTOR MAKES RUMANIA PORK DEAL 

BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA, July 10.—Milton A. 
Gordon, a New York investor, has announced 
here that he has signed an agreement with 
a Bucharest company for processing Ruma- 
nian pork products and selling them in the 
United States. 

Mr. Gordon said last week the arrange- 
ment between his company, Intercontinental 
Markets, Inc., and Prodexport, the Ruma- 
nian trade company, will call for breeding 
and processing of more than 300,000 pigs a 
year. 
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Intercontinental will design a packing 
plant, y to be situated near the 
Danube, and will supply about $8-million 
worth of modern American-made equipment 
for the a 

Mr. Gordon added that the output would 
be worth about $10-million a year for the 
next decade. He said he would get credits 
from the Export-Import bank for 72 per cent 
of the project and financing from American 
banks for another 12 per cent. The remain- 
ing funds are to be provided by Prodexport. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, let me 
say, in conclusion, we hear a great deal 
in this country about the merits and de- 
merits of dollar diplomacy. The ques- 
tion is brought up and debated pro and 
con whether or not, by the use of Ameri- 
can money in grants, export loans, devel- 
opment loans, in aid to military juntas 
and others, we can in fact develop a last- 
ing peace and will in fact help set back 
the Communist menace of which we are 
all aware. 

During the long, almost 20-year his- 
tory during which we have had AID, we 
have had some successes and some fail- 
ures. Apparently, we learn little from 
either our successes or our failures, be- 
cause we move along with the same for- 
mula, prescribing the same medicine, re- 
gardless of the ailment involving some 
particular country. We have a respon- 
sibility as the greatest free nation in the 
world, as the leader of the free world. 
We also have a responsibility as a gov- 
ernment of our people to do what we can 
to help hold the world right, to prevent 
global war, to prevent godless commu- 
nism from enslaving additional areas and 
populations of the world. 

And so none of us who are advocating 
these correctives in the AID program 
holds to the position that America should 
not do anything. We do not deny that 
dollar diplomacy is one tool by which to 
exercise our responsibility as a world 
leader. But when dollar diplomacy is 
changed into tincup diplomacy; when, 
instead of exercising prudence in allocat- 
ing loans, in making grants, we simply 
turn billions of dollars over to foreign 
governments to make investments, to use 
these dollars as they please, then we sub- 
stitute the tincup concept of diplomacy 
for one which should be related to our 
American success experience, which is 
based on building up the productive 
power of a country, which is based on 
building up the tax base and income pro- 
ducing capacity of a country, and trying 
to help it to help itself. 

I deplore this tendency to keep trying 
to inject into what is already an expen- 
sive and troublesome practice of dollar 
diplomacy, this outworn and outmoded 
concept of tincup diplomacy, which is 
merely an undirected, unprotected, un- 
controlled policy, whereby we hope the 
mucilaginous quality of American dollars 
in bigger bundles will hold the world 
together. 

We need something better than that, 
and I applaud the decision of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to hold the 
interest at 3 percent, even though, at 3 
percent, it still requires a considerable 
subsidy on the part of the American tax- 
payer, who has to pay much more than 
that in order to borrow money publicly, 
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and more than twice as much to borrow 
privately. 

I hope the Senate does not emulate 
the curse of Sisyphus, of Greek mythol- 
ogy, who was condemned to march up a 
hill pushing up heavy rocks ahead of him 
until they reached the summit, and then 
to roll them down again, and then to 
push them up again, and then to roll 
them down again, for eternity. 

I hope now, having moved a forward 
step, we do not retreat to the erroneous 
procedures we have followed in the past. 
I hope the Senate defeats the McCarthy 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the McCarthy amendment. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
think it is a great pity that the rollcall 
has been called off. I think there should 
be more Senators on the floor to hear 
these speeches. 

Mr. McCARTHY. We were having a 
call in order to get speakers. If the 
Senator wishes to speak, he may do so. 

Mr. GRUENING. I only wish there 
could have been more Senators to hear 
the eloquent speech of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], and that 
the audience had been greater. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
include my speech in that category? 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. All the 
speeches have been eloquent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is the same 
speech I made Friday. 

Mr. GRUENING. Like rare wine, the 
Senator’s speech improves with age. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
repeat my view that it is a great pity 
that sc few Senators were on the floor 
when the very interesting discussion be- 
tween the Senator from Minnesota and 
the Senator from South Dakota took 
place. 

I personally feel that the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Minnesota 
to reduce the interest rate from the 3- 
percent figure to 2% percent is a distinct 
disservice to the American taxpayer, who 
is now paying a much heavier interest 
rate for domestic loans. The low rate 
now in effect constitutes an additional 
burden upon him on every loan that is 
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made abroad under our foreign aid pro- 
gram. I hope we will not step backward. 

I believe that the 3 percent now pro- 
vided is extremely generous. It costs 
the American taxpayer 4% percent, 5 
percent, or 5½ percent to obtain his 
money and those rates are going up. I 
see no reason why the modest increase 
of one-half of 1 percent, which was pro- 
vided by the committee, should not 
stand. 

I believe that to reverse the commit- 
tee’s action and go backward would be 
a great mistake. The foreign aid pro- 
gram has been extremely lavish, ex- 
tremely generous in the loans it has made 
hitherto and in the negligibie interest 
rates that have been collected to date. 
Until not long ago, we were making these 
loans all over the world at three-quarters 
of 1 percent, with no repayment of prin- 
cipal for 10 years. 

It is obvious that many of these loans 
will never be repaid. When the 30- or 
40-year period for which the loans are 
made expires, it is certain that the 
argument will be heard that those who 
authorized these loans are no longer with 
us; you cannot expect to get blood out 
of a stone, and these loans must be can- 
celed.” We might «t least be collecting 
a little more interest during that time 
before the loans are written off for the 
benefit of the American taxpayer. 

I hope that the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota will be de- 
feated; and I regret that the eloquent 
address of the Senator from South Da- 
kota in opposition to it was heard by so 
few, as well as the excellent statement 
made by the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, who is extremely knowledgeable 
in matters of finance, and who shares 
the view that I and other Senators have 
expressed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What about the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator from 
Ohio calls my attention to the fact that 
he also spoke on this subject, which I did 
not know. But if he spoke in opposition 
to the amendment, I commend him 
highly. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, when the 
senior Senator from Ohio speaks, it is 
always eloquent. 

Mr. GRUENING. It is always elo- 
quent, 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Alaska. The re- 
strictions on our credit are so great in 
our country that we should not at this 
point support the amendment. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that, at the same time the 
interest rates are being raised in the 
United States, we should be engaging in 
a move to cut the rate of interest to 
foreign countries. 

It is utterly inconsistent. It is an ex- 
ample of a double standard which I can- 
not approve. Our people deserve equal 
treatment, at the very least, if not pri- 
ority. However, that has not been the 
attitude of those who support amend- 
ments of this kind and who have sup- 
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ported some of the lavish expenditures 
in the past in the foreign aid program. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr, GORE. Mr, President, the Sen- 
ator is aware, I am sure, that develop- 
ment loans are made in large part not 
to foreign governments but to business 
institutions, many of which are sub- 
sidiaries of our own large, successful 
corporations, for the purposes of their 
own foreign investment. 

These loans undoubtedly inure to the 
benefit of the foreign country in that it 
brings about development. It exports 
dollars and commodities and materials 
to those countries from the United 
States, and they have very favorable in- 
terest rates and amortization. The first 
beneficiary in a great many cases, if not 
in the majority of the cases, is a private 
corporation doing business in another 
country. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator is cor- 
rect, The Senator pointed that out most 
eloquently on last Friday. I listened to 
his speech with rapt attention. I would 
say also that this is not the time to do 
this. We took a step forward in the 
committee. We are moving in the right 
direction to save our balance of pay- 
ments. 

This would be a move to the rear, as 
the Senator pointed out. 

I regret that more Senators were not 
on the floor to hear his statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
wanted to support the State Department 
and the administration to the maximum 
degree possible under the circumstances 
that prevail today in the foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

I regret that I cannot support it with 
regard to the interest rates and the ma- 
turity periods on loans. I cannot do so, 
because I know that other nations in the 
world, from the standpoint of balance of 
payments, possession of gold, and size of 
national debt, are in a far better position 
than is the United States to make what 
some have described as eleemosynary 
loans. 

Germany is in a better position. 
France, from the standpoint of position 
of gold, is in a better position than we 
are. I doubt whether Britain is. How- 
ever, there are nations that are better 
equipped to lend money on long interest 
rates and long periods of maturity than 
is the United States. 

The fact is that we have been the most 
generous and the most merciful nation 
in making these loans. Even though oth- 
er nations are decreasing these charges 
and we are increasing our charges, we are 
still in a much better position to claim 
generosity than are the nations that are 
alined with us in the program. 

Our loans have been made, as I have 
previously indicated, for periods of 40 to 
50 years. 

I would say that the maximum terms 
of the loans that have been made by the 
other nations are 15 to 20 years. 
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Our interest rates are lower. Our pe- 
riods of maturity are far longer, and thus 
we occupy an unchallengeable position 
among the developed nations when we 
consider what are supposed to be elee- 
mosynary or charitable loans. 

These are the reasons why I cannot 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota, In my judgment, such 
action would not be sound. 

I commend the Senator from Alaska 
for the position which he has taken. I 
have advocated an increase in the inter- 
est rates on money loaned to rural elec- 
trification projects. When I advocate 
that increase of rate, how can I ask that 
the rate of interest charged to foreign 
countries be lower than that which I ask 
to be charged to the rural electrification 
programs of the United States? 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, be- 
fore I yield the floor, I should like to 
comment briefly on the excellent state- 
ment of the senior Senator from Ohio. 
He said the United States has been most 
merciful. I suggest that this mercy be 
extended to the American taxpayer by 
voting against the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I join in 
the commendation of the senior Senator 
from Ohio. 

I salute the Senator from Alaska for 
his excellent statement and for his sup- 
port of fair and equitable interest rates— 
worked out with great labor, I might say, 
by the Foreign Relations Committee— 
and I am cognizant of the high interest 
rate era in which we are living. 

I hope that the Senate will stand by 
the committee. 

I take this opportunity also to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Alaska and 
to call to the attention of the Senate a 
report which each Senator will find on 
his desk. The report is entitled “United 
States Foreign Aid in Action. A Case 
Study.” 

It is pretty strong reading for taxpay- 
ers with good stomachs. I think we 
ought to read it. 

It was pointed out by the Senator from 
Alaska, as a member of the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, and authorized for printing and 
circulation by our full committee. 

The report is on our desks, and it is 
certainly related to this issue of whether 
we want now to take a backward step 
and increase even further the interest 
subsidy that we are asking the American 
taxpayers to give on the so-called loans 
abroad. 

I hope that the Senate will stand by 
the committee and the 3-percent rate 
which we have prescribed. 

I congratulate the Senator from 
Alaska. 
ear GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 

r. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to detain the Senate long. 
We discussed this problem in committee 
and I supported the position taken by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 
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The debt burden of many underde- 
veloped nations are increasing at a rate 
beyond their capacity to service them. 

I think the problem is getting more 
and more out of balance. 

I have discussed this matter with Mr. 

George Woods, of the World Bank. Mr. 
Woods has made public statements to the 
effect that it would be disastrous for the 
developing countries if interest rates 
were made too high. I think that the 
rate now in the bill would be going too 
high. 
This is quite a different matter from 
Umiting the amount that we will lend. 
If we are to have a program it ought to 
be efficient and well adapted to achieve 
its purposes. 

I believe the Senator from Minnesota 
is correct in his amendment, and I hope 
the Senate will support it. It is not very 
much, but I believe it is a symbol and 
should be supported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayn], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], and the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. Hayven], are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Muskie], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
and the Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS], are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. ` 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. At.orr], the Senators 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson and Mr. 
Pearson], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN] would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 50, as follows: 
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YEAS—36 

Aiken Jackson Montoya 
Anderson Javits Morton 
Bartlett Kennedy, Mass. Moss 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Nelson 
Church Long, Mo. Pastore 
Clark Magnuson Pell 
Douglas Mansfield Ribicoff 
Fulbright McCarthy Sparkman 

McGee Tydings 

McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Holland Metcalf Yarboro 
Inouye Mondale Young, Ohio 


NAYS—50 

Bennett Gruening Proxmire 
Bible Hartke Randolph 

Hickenlooper Robertson 
Brewster Hill Russell, S. C. 
Burdick Hruska Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Cotton Kuchel Simpson 
Curtis Lausche Smith 
Dirksen Long, La. Stennis 
Dominick McIntyre Symington 
Eastland Miller Talmadge 
Ellender Monroney Thurmond 
Ervin Morse Tower 
Fannin Mundt Williams, Del. 
Fong Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Prouty 

NOT VOTING—1l4 
Allott Cooper Muskie 
Bass Dodd Neuberger 
Bayh Griffin Pearson 
Cannon Hayden Smathers 
Carlson McClellan 
So Mr. McCartHy’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay the motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 686 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, No. 686, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 14, line 18, before the quotation 
marks insert the following: “No commodity 
shall be furnished pursuant to this chapter 
unless the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development shall have found 
with respect to each such commodity that 
there is substantial need therefor in order to 
make a planned contribution of the eco- 
nomic development of the country to which 
the commodity is to be furnished.” 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
commodity import program provides, 
under the supporting assistance provi- 
sion of the Foreign Assistance Act, im- 
ports of capital goods, raw materials and 
consumer goods to developing countries. 
The objectives of the program are to save 
foreign currency reserves by cutting 
down on the necessity for foreign ex- 
penditures, to provide additional foreign 
government revenues to balance the 
budget and to help combat inflation in 
the recipient countries. One of the more 
significant program guidelines outlined 
by the administering Agency for Inter- 
national Development is that the pro- 
gram be so constituted as to “stimulate 
domestic production where possible by 
reducing imports purchased with aid 
funds as rapidly as domestic production 
could be developed.” High priority raw 
materials were to be made available to 
stimulate domestic industrial growth in 
order to achieve the long-range goal of a 
viable self-supporting economic base in 
each country involved. 
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The program operates by letting for- 
eign commercial importers determine 
what goods are to be brought into their 
country with AID financing. This is 
hardly conducive to producing a demand 
for goods necessary for sound economic 
development. 

Several weeks ago, in this Chamber, 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Michigan, made some salient remarks 
about the administration of the com- 
modity import program in Vietnam. He 
cited serious mismanagement and inef- 
fective controls” as causes of the failure 
of the program in that country, where 
black-market profiteering and inequita- 
ble license allocations have been the rule, 
rather than exceptional occurrence. 
Senator GRIFFIN found that instead of 
open licensing, there is a list of approved 
importers maintained by the Saigon 
government; these firms attain this po- 
sition by “under-the-table payments to 
the appropriate local officials.” Once 
goods are obtained, the importer has free 
rein over their distribution. In addition, 
it was said that the importers received 
kickbacks from sales, and frequently, by 
using false documents, purchased goods 
with our credit that were not produced 
in the United States. 

Unfortunately, this story is not a new 
one. General Accounting Office reports, 
for as far back as 1962, about commodity 
import programs in several Asian nations 
report comparable failures, where major 
portions of the aid funds are not used 
in a way conducive to long- or short- 
term economic growth. These reports 
found the program of the Agency for 
International Development tended to- 
ward financing consumable, and even 
luxury goods, rather than investment 
capital or raw materials for domestic 
industry. The GAO reports that syn- 
thetic yarns were used for luxury fabrics 
instead of for tires and fishnets; that 
fine, highly priced fabrics were produced 
instead of less costly wool and synthetic 
cloths of equal durability. 

In Turkey and Korea, as well as Viet- 
nam, the early years of this program 
were rife with evidence of collusive auc- 
tion bidding for licenses, and commodity 
imports. In the absence of a valid pri- 
orities system, some areas, such as cotton 
textile and flour, were highly overex- 
pended to the point that there were sur- 
plus supplies in warehouses, while fishing 
net and fertilizer production were in- 
adequate though the raw materials were 
available for use. There are many cases 
where the method of allocation caused 
higher prices than necessary to be paid 
for goods; for example, had fertilizer 
been bought in the off season, as esti- 
mated, $240,000 could have been saved in 
1 year, in one country. 

Purchase of goods that countries could 
have produced themselves or for which 
there were resources available for the 
development of industry, have occurred 
regularly, in contrast to the guidelines 
which would encourage domestic indus- 
trial growth. 

It appears that we would be wise to 
require greater control on the part of 
the Administrator of AID for the de- 
termination of commodities which will 
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be financed by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, and for the deter- 
mination of the part these items will 
play in the country’s economic develop- 
ment plan to assure their proper utiliza- 
tion. In view of the fact that the com- 
modity import program takes the largest 
amount of the supporting assistance al- 
location, and has shown itself to be in 
need of revision, I propose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I hope that the manager 
of the bill will accept the amendment. 
I think that it is reasonable. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The objective of 
the amendment is unobjectionable but 
I think it would be very offensive to those 
who administer the program. The Ad- 
ministrator, of necessity, must make a 
determination that every commodity 
sent to a country is needed. 

We are dealing with the question of 
administration and the efficiency of ad- 
ministration. I cannot see how putting 
this requirement in the law will make the 
administration any more efficient than 
it is now. It is somewhat like passing 
a resolution requiring everyone to abide 
by the Ten Commandments. I cannot 
see how such a resolution would have 
any effect whatever on the conduct of 
anybody. The Senator’s amendment 
requires that: there is a substantial 
need for each commodity.” It might 
require an enormous amount of paper- 
work, but I do not see how it would have 
any practical effect. We went to con- 
siderable trouble to set up an inspector 
general with a staff, and I think they 
have done a pretty good job trying to 
check on the efficiency of the admin- 
istration of the agency with regard to 
commodities and everything else. This 
is a difficult activity to supervise. Some 
of the worst things in Vietnam which 
have come to my attention are not due 
to AID operations but result from De- 
fense Department policies in the opera- 
tion of its PX’s. 

The famous incident of the hair spray, 
for instance, was not from an AID ac- 
tivity at all but was part of the operation 
of post exchanges by the Department of 
Defense. Other examples of that nature 
have come to our attention. I do not see 
how the amendment actually changes 
the situation at all other than that it im- 
poses a certain amount of paperwork 
upon the Administrator. 

The amendment was not presented to 
the committee. We had no opportunity 
to consider it. However, since it has 
come to my attention on the floor of 
the Senate, with all due deference to 
my good friend, the Senator from Alaska, 
I do not see that it would add anything 
to the efficiency of AID operations. 

Mr. GRUENING. It is a guideline. 
Itseems to me that experience has shown 
that the AID administration and its 
predecessors need to hear from Congress, 
giving it indications which way it should 
go to improve the program. This is all 
my amendment would do. It is a strong 
indication and a desirable one. Here 
countries are worrying about disposing 
of their important luxury goods and are 
neglecting the basic commodities. This 
is what the amendment is trying to bring 
about. The Senator says the amend- 
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ment will not do too much. On the con- 
trary, I feel if AID is to achieve its ob- 
jectives the amendment will be very de- 
sirable, I do not believe that anyone 
can quarrel with that. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Iam willing to take 
the amendment to conference, because 
time is of the essence at this moment. I 
do not really think, however, that it will 
change anything. 

Mr. GRUENING. I appreciate that. I 
think we should vote on it now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the yeas and nays and 
have a voice vote on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment (No. 686) of the Senator 
from 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 687 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, No. 687, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment as follows : 

On page 18, between lines 5 and 6, insert 
the following: 

“(b) Section 605(c) is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Funds realized as a result of any 
failure of a transaction financed under au- 
thority of part I of this Act to conform to 
the requirements of this Act, or to applicable 
rules and regulations of the United States 
Government, or to the terms of any agree- 
ment or contract entered into under au- 
thority of part I of this Act shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.’ r 

On page 18, line 6, strike out (b)“ and 
substitute (e) “. 

On page 18, line 10, strike out (e)“ 
and substitute “(a)”. 

On page 19, line 9, strike out “(d)” and 
substitute (e)“. 

On page 19, line 15, strike out (e)“ and 
substitute () *. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 605(c) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, provides that funds 
realized by the Agency for International 
Development from filing claims against 
foreign countries and foreign importers 
can be reused by AID for the same gen- 
eral purpose. AID has established nu- 
merous requirements concerning its 
financing of economic assistance and has 
developed procedures for monitoring 
transactions to insure that these require- 
ments are adhered to. For example, AID 
regulations prescribe that commodities 
which are bought by a foreign importer 
and which AID finances under the eco- 
nomic assistance program are to be pur- 
chased at prevailing market prices. If 
AID auditors find that a foreign importer 
has purchased commodities at inflated 
prices, with AID paying the U.S. supplier 
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a premium price, AID will process a claim 
against the foreign importer. 

In practice it is very difficult to obtain 
a refund from a foreign private importer 
because of the difficulty of pursuing the 
claim in a foreign court. As a practical 
recourse, AID seeks recovery of any 
amounts which have been improperly in- 
cluded in its financing from the foreign 
country involved, which by agreement, 
has undertaken to reimburse the United 
States for such amounts. It has also 
been AID’s practice to reprogram any 
funds realized from claims by making 
such funds available to the country for 
economic development programs, 

Thus we have seen situations in which 
a foreign importer conspires with a sup- 
plier to fix the price of an AID-financed 
transaction. AID subsequently discovers 
that it has overpaid and attempts to ob- 
tain an appropriate refund from the im- 
porter. This proves to be impossible so 
AID asks the country government for a 
refund. The foreign government makes 
out a check for the amount of the over- 
charge and AID promptly turns the 
money back to the country. All of this is 
permitted under section 605(c). 

But what purpose does all of this 
serve? The foreign importer and the 
supplier who have conspired to fix the 
price of the commodity retain their ex- 
orbitant profit; and the foreign country 
has paid for the overcharge out of one 
pocket and received it back in another 
pocket. The United States has been the 
loser and is powerless to do anything 
about it. Meanwhile AID keeps a large 
staff of auditors and investigators busy 
finding instances of overcharges and 
other improprieties in AID-financed 
transactions, and another large staff en- 
gaged in processing claims. 

The only purpose achieved by all of 
this, as far as I can discern, is that AID 
is enabled to state that it does not finance 
any transaction which it finds to be im- 
proper. True enough, but the United 
States does not save a nickel in the 
process. 

My amendment attempts to intro- 
duce some rationale into this Alice-in- 
Wonderland procedure by requiring all 
funds collected by AID from claims re- 
sulting from the inclusion of improper 
amounts in transactions which it has 
financed to be deposited to miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury. If AID desires 
to reuse these funds, it will be required 
to seek authority to do so in its annual 
request for authorization and appropria- 
tions. 

Mr, President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator wishes to 
insist on asking for the yeas and nays 
on his amendment, or will withhold his 
request until we can have a little dis- 
cussion of his amendment. There will 
be no trouble getting the yeas and nays 
if the Senator still desires them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alaska withhold his re- 
quest for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, yes. 
I will withhold my request. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, what 
this amendment would do, in effect, 
would be to say to AID that if it recovers 
any money from misapplication of 
funds 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
a point of order. I could not hear the 
remarks of the Senator from Alaska, nei- 
ther could I hear him asking for the yeas 
and nays on his amendment. There is 
so much noise in the Chamber that I can- 
not even hear what the Senator from 
Arkansas is trying to say. I wish we 
could have some order in the Chamber. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is true there are 
a number of Senators engaged in private 
conversation at the moment. I have 
never found an effective way to stop it. 
If the Senator can suggest anything, I 
will be very pleased to know what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will please be in order. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides that in the case of 
mismanagement of a project in a par- 
ticular country, if part of the funds are 
misapplied and later recovered, the funds 
would not remain with AID for reuse, but 
would revert to Treasury’s miscellaneous 
receipts account. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator interpret that statement to mean 
that if AID makes a bobble and recovers 
it, it can put it in its pocket and use it 
again? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This need not be 
a bobble on the part of AID. A foreign 
government or importer may make a 
mistake. It may not be a matter of a 
bobble on AID’s part. In some cases it 
could be a failure by AID to supervise as 
closely as it should have. Sometimes the 
importer misrepresents something, per- 
haps, which it should have reported dif- 
ferently. It is not always a matter of 
misconduct. Sometimes it is a matter of 
misjudgment. 

The principle involved is that we 
should not destroy, by such an amend- 
ment, an incentive for AID officials to 
maintain efficient administration. In 
other words, if AID is not going to get 
the recovered money back, the officials 
will say, “What interest is in it for me to 
try to do anything about it?” AID will 
be less active in supervising transactions 
if this amendment is adopted. That is 
only human nature. 

If the money is sent back to the Treas- 
ury, the AID officials will say, “Let the 
Treasury, or the Secret Service supervise 
it. It is not our problem. It is beyond 
our competence and jurisdiction,” where- 
as, if AID will have the money to re-use, 
it will have a distinct motive or incen- 
tive to supervise the program to see that 
it is run properly. 

I think it is a matter of everyday, com- 
mon horsesense, that it is not a good 


place, and if it is recovered because of 
misuse in some way it should be used in 
that program and not revert 
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Treasury. AID does not necessarily have 
to use it in the country where the mis- 
deed occurred 


Mr. GRUENING. But AID can and 
often does. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. AID can use it in 
its program wherever it feels it should 
be used. It is not as a result of misdeeds 
on the part of AID. Very often it is as 
a result of the borrower or the host coun- 
try making a misapplication, perhaps 
through a misunderstanding of the reg- 
ulations. Any number of things may 
occur. 

I have no objection to trying to tighten 
up the administration and make it more 
effective. There is a question of com- 
monsense involved. It strikes me that 
there is less likelihood that the adminis- 
trators will try to improve the program 
if we say, “You cannot have the money.” 
If we say that, AID will not be as dili- 
gent. A question of judgment is in- 
volved. From the Senator’s knowledge 
of human nature, it is a question of 
whether the amendment is best designed 
to give an incentive to the people in AID 
to try to recover money which has been 
misapplied. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am surprised to 
hear the Senator contend that the AID 
Administrator would have no concern 
in seeing the money get back to the 
Treasury of the United States and to the 
American taxpayers, rather than respend 
money, as a result of what may be a 
fraudulent transaction. I cannot un- 
derstand why this would not be a moti- 
vation for the AID people to be inter- 
ested in the financial interests of the 
United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a matter of 
degree. We are all interested in the 
operations of the Government, but we 
are more interested in our own aspect 
of Government operations than we are 
in the broad operations of the Federal 
Government as a whole. I did not say 
that AID officials were not concerned, 
but that they are more concerned with 
their own operations than they are with 
the overall operations of the Govern- 
ment. I think that is commonly true of 
most Government employees. It is a 
matter of judgment. 

Mr. GRUENING. I think they should 
be as concerned with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We should all be 
better than we are, but human beings 
are not infallible. 

Mr. GRUENING. I ask for a vote on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Alaska (putting the question). 

The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All in 
favor will rise and be counted. All op- 
posed will rise and be counted. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the Sen- 
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ator from Alaska. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayt], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musxre], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER] would “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] is paired with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tors from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and Mr. 
Pearson], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 56, as follows: 


No. 153 Leg.] 
YEAS—29 
Bartlett Ervin Robertson 
Bible Fong Russell, S. C 
Brewster Gruening Russell, Ga 
Burdick Hart Simpson 
Byrd, Va Hartke Stennis 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C, Symington 
Cotton Metcalf Talmadge 
Dodd Montoya Thurmond 
Douglas Morse Yarborough 
Eastland Ribicoff 
NAYS—56 
Alken Jackson Moss 
Anderson Javits Mundt 
Bennett Jordan, Idaho Murphy 
Boggs Kennedy, Mass. Nelson 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Church Kuchel Pell 
Clark Lausche Prouty 
Curtis Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Dirksen Long, La. Randolph 
Dominick uson Salto 
Fannin Mansfield Smith 
Fulbright McCarthy Sparkman 
Gore McGee Tower 
Harris McGovern 
Hickenlooper McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Hill Miller Williams, Del 
Holland Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Hruska Monroney Young, Ohio 
Inouye Morton 
NOT VOTING—15 
Allott Cooper Muskie 
Bass Ellender Neuberger 
Bayh Griffin Pearson 
Cannon Hayden Scott 
Carlson McClellan Smathers 


So Mr. Gruentnc’s amendment (No. 
687) was rejected. 
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AMENDMENT OF SECTION 502 OF 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936. 
RELATING TO CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to S. 2858. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2858) to amend section 502 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, relating to con- 
struction differential subsidies, which 
was, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That the proviso in the second sentence of 
subsection (b) of section 502 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1152(b)), is amended by striking out “June 
+ ee and inserting in lieu thereof “June 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendment and request a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives 
thereon, and that the Presiding Officer 
appoint conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Messrs. Mac- 
NUSON, LAUSCHE, BARTLETT, BREWSTER, 
Prouty, and DomInick as conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
the Committee on Finance be permitted 
to meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 650 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment No. 650, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment (No. 650) proposed by 
Mr. HIcKENLOOPER is as follows: 

On page 16, in lines 2, 7, 8, and 9, strike out 
“RECONSTRUCTION” and insert “DEVELOPMENT”. 

In line 10, strike out “underdeveloped” and 
insert less developed.” 

In line 10, strike out “in Asia and Africa”. 
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In line 12, strike out “Reconstruction” and 
insert Development“. 

In line 13, strike out “two” and insert one 
or more“. 

In line 14, strike out “three” and insert 
“one or more“. 

In line 15, after established,“ insert A 
majority of the members of each such Com- 
mission shall be citizens of the country in 
which it is established.“. 

In line 16, strike out “that” and insert 
“for the selection of”. 

In line 17, after “established” insert “who 
wherever feasible”. 

In line 20, insert a period after office“ and 
strike out the rest of the sentence. 

In line 24, strike out “reconstruction in“ 
and insert development of”. 

In line 25, strike out “shall” and insert 
“may”. 

On page 17, insert a comma after “re- 
search”; strike out and“; after training“ 
insert and other”. 

In line 2, strike out “reconstruction” and 
insert “development”. 

In line 12, strike out the quotation marks. 

After line 12, add the following: 

“(e) Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued to restrict the authority contained in 
any other chapters of this Act.” 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a corrective amendment to 
a provision already in the bill in chap- 
ter 7, section 471, on page 16 of the bill. 
That provision inserts in the bill the 
authority for the AID director to estab- 
lish, with not to exceed 10 percent of the 
funds made available pursuant to sec- 
tion 212, a Formosa-type land reform 
program, which has proved to be un- 
usually effective in Formosa. It pro- 
vides for the establishment of joint 
commissions between the United States 
and the receiving country, with a ma- 
jority of the commissioners belonging to 
the receiving country. Its jurisdiction 
goes from the top, that is, from the cen- 
tral authority in the country, down to the 
various regional authorities, where the 
same kind of pattern is followed. 

In some ways, this provision appeals 
to me as being a sort of advanced county 
agent system, where each authority pro- 
vides for an expert in agriculture to ad- 
vise and work with the people in the area, 
until it gets down to the small units. 
The system has, as I have stated, been 
remarkably successful in Formosa, or 
Taiwan. 

The provision—which is section 471 on 
page 16—was put in the bill in commit- 
tee, but after discussion with AID, there 
were certain corrective suggestions which 
AID made. 

For instance, instead of calling it a 
joint commission or a commission on 
rural reconstruction, AID suggested that 
a better word would be “development.” 
So this amendment would change that 
word. 

Instead of limiting the joint commis- 
sion to two citizens of the United States 
and three citizens of the receiving coun- 
try, AID suggested that it be changed to 
provide for one or more citizens of the 
United States and one or more citizens 
of the receiving country, provided the 
receiving country has the majority on 
the commission. 

That, in substance, is the burden of the 
amendment which I now offer. It meets 
with the approval of AID, and as far 
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as I am concerned, it meets with my ap- 
proval. I have submitted it to the staff 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
ores they feel that it probably is bene- 
ficial. 

The burden of this is that the em- 
ployees who are hired by this commis- 
sion to aid the farmers really work for 
the local commissioners who can fire 
them at will. It keeps them on their toes. 
It is working remarkably successfully in 
Formosa. 

I merely suggest these amendments 
to that provision that is already in the 
law. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this with the Senator and 
with the staff. I think it is a good 
amendment. 

I am familiar also with the success of 
the county agent program which has 
some aspects similar to those in this 
proposal. I think it is a good amend- 
ment, and I am very glad to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 
Senator. 

Mr. President, by way of explanation 
and saving the time of the Senate, I have 
here an article recently written by Albert 
Ravenholt concerning this program in 
Formosa which was instituted by the 
Chiang Kai-shek government and which 
proved to be so successful. 

Mr. Ravenholt is a foreign correspond- 
ent who spent a good many years in the 
Orient and in southeast Asia. He ex- 
poses this program to all of the benefits 
it is supposed to have. 

The article is very interesting, and I 
earnestly hope that all Senators will read 
the article. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Awakening 
the Land,” written by Albert Ravenholt, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AWAKENING THE LAND—ParT 2 OF A SPECIAL 
REPORT 
(By Albert Ravenholt) 
HOW LAND REFORM IN FORMOSA IS CREATING A 
BETTER LIFE 

Lee Chun-Sheng, a 67-year-old Formosan 
farmer, can neither read nor write. But 
Elder Brother Lee, as he is known, is a happy 
man. He confidently tends his crops and 
rears his family in Nantou County on For- 
mosa’s gardenlike west-central plain. He 
owns 3% acres of land, which he tills with 
the aid of his four sons. 

His younger brother, Lee Chun-ho, who 
is 58, is even more prosperous. Younger 
Brother Lee owns only 24% acres, which he 
works with two of his three sons, but he earns 
additional income by buying pigs from other 
farmers, fattening them, and trucking them 
to market. His new, two-story, concrete 
home dominates the old courtyard where the 
crops are dried. Ducks and geese wander 
about, and healthy grandchildren play to- 
gether. An electric fan helps cool the house; 
a radio brings music and news into the home. 

All across the Formosan countryside today 
there are signs of a vigorous prosperity com- 
parable to that which the Lees enjoy. Mod- 
ern brick houses are replacing the traditional 
thatched huts. Almost every farmhouse has 
electricity. Radios and sewing machines, 
once virtually unheard of, are common- 
place. Many farmhouses now have electrical 
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appliances such as rice cookers; some even 
have refrigerators. Mechanized farm equip- 
ment and up-to-date food processing plants 
are increasingly evident. 

So rosy was the economic outlook in 
Formosa that the United States government 
in 1964 announced that it would end its 
economic aid to the island in 1965. After 
15 years—and 1,400,000,000 U.S. dollars—the 
island economy was ready to stand on its own 
feet. 

A SYSTEM OF VIRTUAL SLAVERY 


To grasp the true significance of this trans- 
formation, one needs to look back. For over 
4,000 years, the people of Asia have been 
chiefly farmers. They have always looked 
to the land for life, but the earth has been 
more cruel than kind. Peasants, charged 
with feeding more than half the human race, 
farmed with sticks and shovels. They 
grubbed at worn-out soil, They suffered 
under drouth and pestilence. And, to top it 
all, they were shackled in virtual slavery by 
a tenant-landlord system that wrung from 
them most of what they did produce. 

The story of the Lee family of Formosa— 
coming as it does at a time of exploding 
population and emerging nations—has a pro- 
found significance for the world. The Lees 
have been swept ahead by social and eco- 
nomic changes that may be applied to many 
other parts of the world. These changes— 
loosely described as land reform“ —consti- 
tute a remarkable chapter in modern history. 

The Lee story really begins back in 1948 
in Washington, D.C., where the U.S. Con- 
gress passed the historic “China-Aid Act.” 
Intended mainly to bolster the Chinese Na- 
tionalists against the communist threat, the 
act nonetheless specified that for every nine 
U.S. dollars spent on Chinese military 
strength, at least one dollar must go to im- 
prove the economy of hard-pressed rural 
areas. To administer this program, a Joint 
Commission on Rural Reconstruction 
(JCRR) was set up. It was staffed by three 
Chinese commissioners and two American 
commissioners. 

But before the JRR could make a sig- 
nificant impact upon Chinese agricultural 
life, communist armies overran the main- 
land, and President Chiang Kai-shek and his 
Chinese Nationalist government withdrew to 
Formosa. So it was Formosa, not the main- 
land, that was to become the scene of this 
dramatic story. 

“We saw that we had two major tasks,” 
said Chiang Monlin, the late chairman of the 
JRR. “First, we had to break the economic 
and social obstacles that had blocked any 
chance for the peasant to get ahead. Then, 
we needed to introduce better farming meth- 
ods that would assure greater, more depend- 
able harvests.” 

The shift of scene from the mainland to 
Formosa brought both advantages and dis- 
advantages, More than 2,500,000 mainland 
Chinese suddenly were superimposed on the 
economy of an estimated 7,300,000 For- 
mosans. The Formosans, although largely of 
Chinese ancestry, had problems of their own. 
As far back as 1683, when Formosa became a 
prefecture of China, the Formosans had been 
victimized by officials appointed from far- 
away Peking. Special taxes exacted by these 
imperial mandarins eliminated many small 
landowners, forcing them to work for others. 
Hence, there emerged on Formosa a large 
landlord class which took a portion of every 
harvest. For 200 years, tenant farmers 
worked the land of others, keeping little for 
themselves. 

FORMOSA IS CEDED TO JAPAN 

In 1895, Formosa was ceded to Japan as 
part of the booty of the Chinese-Japanese 
War. Japan began at once to develop the 
island as an agricultural granary to supply 
its own industrial empire. The Japanese 
built new irrigation canals, stepped-up fer- 
tilizer production, and developed better seed 
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varieties. They built new processing plants, 
railroads, and seaports. Production of tea, 
Trice, bananas, and pineapples increased. 
Mineral production boomed. But the lot of 
the Formosan peasant changed little. Elder 
Brother Lee remembers those days well. 

“We were farming with our father and 
Middle Brother,” he said. Together, we 
worked 10 acres, but we paid seven-twelfths 
of all we produced to the landlord. We had 
barely enough left to live on, but we had no 
choice. We did not own the land, and pres- 
sure for land got greater and greater.” 

Perhaps life for the Lees under the Jap- 
anese would have been better had not the 
population of Formosa grown as it did. In 50 
years of Japanese rule, the number of For- 
mosans increased from 2,000,000 to 7,300,- 
000—over three and a half times! Credit for 
this population growth must go largely to 
modern public health programs, medical fa- 
cilities, and doctors trained by the Japanese. 
It was a great achievement, but it intensified 
an already critical over-population problem 
in Formosa because the total of cultivated 
land remained fixed at about 2,153,000 acres. 

“We could only have moved to the sea or 
the mountains,” a county official says in 
describing their dilemma. As the popula- 
tion grew, ever more tenants competed to 
farm the same land. Landowners pushed 
rents higher, sometmes up to 70 per cent of 
the main crops. They also bought out 
smaller farmers when bad weather or family 
misfortune forced the latter to sell. Toward 
the close of the Japanese period, 68 per cent 
of the farm families on Formosa lived under 
a system of tenure. 

Formosa was restored to China in August, 
1945. Paradoxically, this at first made life 
even more difficult for farmers suffering from 
disrupted shipping, bombed-out railroads, 
and lack of fertilizers. Japanese adminis- 
trators and technicians were sent home. 
They were replaced by Chinese officials, who 
now saw a chance to enrich themselves after 
lean years in the wartime capital of Chung- 

. Formosans had at first welcomed the 
mainland Chinese as liberators, but disillu- 
sionment turned to anger, and by February, 
1947, it sparked an uprising that was sup- 
pressed with bloodshed. 

Economically hard-pressed, tenant farmers 
became even more clearly “second class citi- 
zens.” ‘They hesitated to speak out in their 
dealings with landowners who often were 
the only available moneylenders. Formosa 
was developing bitter rural discontent similar 
to that which had given rise to communism 
in mainland China. 

By 1949, Chinese Nationalist leaders, hav- 
ing learned a bitter lesson from their earlier 
reverses on the mainland, were ready to try 
new ideas. To revive production, and at the 
same time ease mounting social unrest, the 
provincial government led by then Governor 
and now Vice-President Chen Cheng put into 
effect the program of land reform originally 
planned for the mainland. The Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction was re- 
vitalized, and a radical yet simple three-stage 
program was set up. As a first step, rents 
were to be reduced. Second, public land was 
to be sold to tenant farmers. Third, limits 
were to be set on how much land landlords 
could hold, and the surplus—to be purchased 
by the government—was to be subsequently 
resold to the tenant farmers. 

The first step was taken in 1949. All farm 
rents were chopped to a maximum of 37.5 
per cent of the annual main crop. (A photo- 
graph of the period shows a tenant farmer 
with his “37.5 per cent bride - the girl he had 
been waiting for and now could afford to 
bring home with the extra cash retained 
from the crop,) Tenant farmers were guar- 
anteed security by providing them with writ- 
ten leases for a minimum of six years. No 
family could be ousted from the flelds it tilled 
without cause, 
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With JCRR assistance, more than 4,000 
local officials and young people, including 
students, were recruited for intense educa- 
tional “short courses.” They then fanned 
out into the countryside to spread the word. 
Public meetings were held to explain the pro- 
gram. Posters, pamphlets, and mass media 
such as radio and newspapers were used to 
mobilize public enthusiasm before opponents 
of land reform could organize resistance. 
The volunteers supervised the writing of new 
land leases, especially those involving il- 
literate farmers. Since only a few Nationalist 
government officials owned land on Formosa, 
there was little political objection to the 
action at the top. 


GOING AFTER THE TENANTS 


Crucial to the success of the program were 
locally elected land commissions. These 
commissions, on which tenants and farm 
laborers held the majority of seats, arbitrated 
disputes between landowners and tenants 
and among tenant farmers themselves. Be- 
cause the commissions were composed of 
neighbors who knew each others’ affairs in- 
timately, they were able to act quickly and 
with a minimum of political involvement. 
The few problems they could not solve were 
referred to the courts. Some charged that 
this first step in land reform was high- 
handed. But Dr. Tang Hui-sun, chief of 
JCRR’s Land Division, had a simple, com- 
pelling answer. “When you are fighting a 
civil war, who do you want on your side? 
The few who are landlords, or the many who 
are discontended tenants?” 

Dramatic results followed. By the end of 
1949, more than 370,000 leases had been 
signed and registered with village officials. 
Tenant farmers, who now knew they would 
be on the same land the next year, built pig- 
pens and dug compost pits. Some planted 
fruit trees and green manure crops that could 
be plowed under to enrich the soil. Other 
developments were almost as revealing. Prior 
to reform, there had been considerable specu- 
lation in farmland. Now, however, with re- 
turns from farmland stabilized, families with 
wealth looked for alternative sources of in- 
come. This encouraged a more modern busi- 
ness attitude in the towns. 

In 1951, the government initiated the sec- 
ond part of its program. Government-owned 
land was put up for sale to the tenant farm- 
ers. This land, involving almost one-fifth of 
all the farmland on Formosa, had been ac- 
quired by the government in 1945 as former 
enemy property. Only a part of it was held 
back for sugar plantation management. The 
price per acre was fixed at two-and-one-half 
times the value of the annual main crops. It 
could be paid for in semiannual installments 
spread over a 10-year period. Within two 
years, 121,953 farming families had bought 
155,610 acres of government land. Income 
from these land sales in turn produced a 
much needed source of government revenue. 

Meanwhile, provincial officials and JCRR 
specialists had launched a massive survey of 
available land and its potentials. All private- 
ly owned agricultural land was registered. 
This land in turn was classified as to produc- 
tivity. By April, 1952, the task force assigned 
to the job had compiled and organized all the 
data on 6,600,000 Land-Record and Land- 
ownership Cards.” It was a large undertak- 
ing but well worth the effort, for the pains- 
takingly gathered information became the 
basis of land reform legislation which was 
drafted the folowing month. 

The Provincial Assembly, where Formosa’s 
landowners were well represented, was offered 
an opportunity to comment. Then the draft 
was submitted to the Legislative Yuan of the 
Chinese Nationalist government. On Jan, 20, 
1953, the Yuan, after great deliberation, 
passed three related laws. One provided for 
the transfer of government enterprises to pri- 
vate ownership; a second authorized the pro- 
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vincial government to issue land bonds in 
kind—redeemable in crops—and the third 
was the “Land-to-the-Tiller” Act. 

In the Land-to-the-Tiller Act, the Na- 
tionalist government gave scrupulously fair 
consideration to the rights of landlords who 
had obtained their holdings legally under 
the prevailing land system. Every landlord 
was entitled to keep approximately 7.5 acres 
of irrigated land, or 15 acres of dry land. 
This he could continue leasing to tenants on 
terms provided earlier by law. All land in 
excess of these amounts was bought by the 
government. 

Under the program, the landowners re- 
ceived 30 per cent of the purchase price in 
shares of stock in government-owned cor- 
porations which, under the act now became 
private enterprises. The remaining 70 per 
cent due the landowners was paid in com- 
modity bonds representing stipulated quan- 
tities of rice or sweet potatoes and bearing 
4 per cent annual interest. The bonds were 
redeemable in cash or kind to guard against 
currency inflation. They were payable semi- 
annually over a 10-year period. Tenant farm- 
ers were then offered this land at the same 
price paid by the government and on the 
same terms—4 per cent interest in 20 install- 
ments spread over 10 years. Under the new 
act, 194,823 farmers bought 354,612 acres of 
land. By the end of 1953, more than three- 
fourths of all the agricultural land on For- 
mosa was being cultivated directly by own- 
ers. The remaining one-fourth either con- 
tinued to be rented—thus providing a lad- 
der” for new farmers to get started toward 
eventual ownership of their own land—or 
it was used for government enterprises such 
as the Taiwan Sugar Corporation, schools, 
experimental stations, or similar projects. 

To understand what all this meant to the 
average farmer, let us turn again to the Lees. 
At the close of World War II, three Lee 
brothers were still working the original 10 
acres their father had rented. When local 
political pressures compelled them to give 
up this land, they pooled their meager re- 
sources and bought 1½ acres of land. Next 
they managed to rent an additional two acres 
of privately owned land. In a third, sepa- 
rate plot, they also leased 2½ acres of gov- 
ernment land. This was the extent of their 
holdings when the Land-to-the-Tiller Act 
was passed. 

“Since we were really cultivating these 
fields ourselves,” Elder Brother Lee explains, 
“we had the first right to buy them under the 
act. When the land reform program was 
completed, we owned approximately six acres. 
These we divided into three equal parts. 
But later, when our Middle brother decided 
to give up farming and go into business, 
he sold his shares to us. As for me,” Elder 
Brother goes on, “I was allowed 10 years 
under the law to pay for my new fields. 
But I paid for them in six. We made good 
money raising pigs for several years, and I 
ae the safest thing was to pay for my 
and.” 

NEW BUSINESS VENTURES 


Not all Formosan landlords were happy 
to part with their fields. For generations, 
land had been the most trusted investment, 
both as a status symbol and as a prized pos- 
session to be passed on to the children. But 
now, with rentals from land either stabilized 
or nonexistent, families with wealth to in- 
vest had to look elsewhere for alternatives. 
Many former landlords embarked on new 
ventures. Some joined with the new en- 
trepreneurs who were remaking the faces 
of Formosa's cities. A Taipei stock exchange 
soon appeared, trading shares in the corpora- 
tions now controlled by former landlords. 
Within a decade, Formosa was manufac- 
turing most of its textiles, though it con- 
tinues to import raw cotton, especially from 
the United States. New glass plants, plastics 
factories, brick kilns, metal fabricating shops, 
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and electrical manufacturing firms sprang 
up and absorbed capital and talents in often 
highly profitable pursuits, Thus, a new class 
of citizen—the businessman—was born on 
Formosa, 

Simultaneously, the old-type tenant farmer 
had disappeared. Farmers were now secure 
on their lands and were fortified with new 
incentives. Still, only one-half of the goal 
had been achieved. The new landowners 
now needed a knowledge of more scientific 
farming methods. A most crucial need, too, 
was credit and marketing. In a society where 
interest on private loans often exceeded 40 
per cent annually, the farmer still risked be- 
coming a victim of the moneylender. To 
avoid this, the JCRR began reorganizing the 
Farmers Associations. These had originally 
been established by the Japanese and acted 
as rural banks as well as suppliers of seed, 
fertilizer, and mill rice. Most, however, were 
financially unstable. Also, they were con- 
trolled by city merchants. Ordinary farmers 
had little authority in their management. 
Now, however, they were redesigned into 
genuine cooperatives. Only families that 
earned more than half of their income from 
farming were allowed to vote. Association 
managers and their staffs were given thor- 
ough training. Proper accounting procedures 
were introduced. Experts from provincial 
government headquarters audited each co- 
operative's books every six months. In addi- 
tion, JRR grants and loans help pay for 
new rice hulling machines, peanut and soy- 
bean seed granaries, fertilizer and rice ware- 
houses, and orange-packing plants. 

In more personal terms, the Lees again 
serve as examples of what has taken place. 
Both brothers are among the 7,503 members 
of the Tsao Tun Township Farmers Associa- 
tion which is located in a bustling, brown- 
plastered building on the edge of town. Its 
15 directors and comptrollers are elected 
every three years. But every November, 
about 90 per cent of the members assemble 
for two days to talk over association business. 
They also approve the budget for the coming 
year's operations. 


FORMOSA’S FIRST MASS MARKET 


The association's activities are many. It 
serves, for example, asa bank, “I have on de- 
posit cash equal to 105 U.S. dollars,” says 
Elder Brother Lee, It earns him interest at 
the rate of 4½ per cent annually if he leaves 
it for one month, and twice this rate of re- 
turn when left for six months. As a mem- 
ber, he is entitled to borrow at a somewhat 
higher rate of interest from total deposits in 
the association. These deposits are equal to 
about $825,000. 

Behind the association’s main headquar- 
ters is a warehouse. There the Lee brothers 
and other members of the cooperative trade 
rice for fertilizer. There, too, they sell their 
jute and buy farm equipment, such as Elder 
Brother Lee’s new paddy-field marker which 
enables him to transplant rice seedlings in 
straight rows. 

The warehouse also has a merchandise de- 
partment where farmers can buy pesticides, 
bicycles, or even electric rice cookers, the 
latter priced at $12. Lately, the department 
has been selling on installment half a dozen 
small electric refrigerators a month which 
cost the equivalent of 6274. They still cost 
more than I can afford,“ says Younger Brother 
Lee, “even though the women at home would 
like one.” But already farm families are 
providing Formosa’s first mass market for 
consumer durables, sometimes manufactured 
by their former landlords. 

Profits earned by the Tsao Tun Township 
Farmers Association annually have totaled 
the equivalent of $26,000. Thirty per cent 
of this went into a sinking fund. The co- 
operative is building a new $70,000 head- 
quarters. An 11-man cooperative extension 
staff includes three veterinarians who vac- 
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cinate pigs and water buffalo, and a man- 
ager of the livestock breeding farm that spe- 
cializes in artificial insemination of sows. 
Two 4-H Club directors guide 850 boys and 
girls belonging to 49 clubs. Among the club 
members is Younger Brothers Lee’s bright 
and eager 20-year-old third son. “I work in 
the daytime reading irrigation water meters,” 
he says. “On weekends and in the mornings 
and evenings I am out in the field helping 
my brother to see if we can set a rice pro- 
duction record.” He would like to try for a 
college education when another brother re- 
turns from army service. 

New ideas move through this network 
into the bosom of the family. A home eco- 
nomics supervisor from the Farmers Associa- 
tion visits with housewives, showing them 
how to save costly fuel by rebuilding the 
open Chinese kitchen stove, preserve vege- 
tables, and cook more nutritious, yet simple 
meals. Four extension specialists explore 
fields in the township daily for opportu- 
nities to give technical help. In the evening, 
they meet with adult farmers in village 
“agricultural discussion groups.“ 


A SOURCE OF PRIDE 


Formosa’s farmers take a great deal of pride 
in their production records. Over the past 
decade, island output of rice has increased 
40 per cent to above 2,100,000 tons, leaving 
a surplus for export. Sweet potato produc- 
tion has increased 50 per cent, and the har- 
vest of peanuts even more. Pineapple pro- 
duction tripled, and the area growing citrus 
fruit has increased nearly threefold. New 
crops now being canned and exported, such 
as mushrooms, earn Formosan farmers 
$7,000,000 annually. A growing Chinese taste 
for milk has aroused interest in dairy farm- 
ing, especially among 4-H Club members who 
have returned from visits to America. 
Modern milk pasteurization plants have be- 
gun bottling milk from black-and-white Hol- 
steins that graze on the dikes between the 
tiny flelds and on new pastures planted on 
the hillsides. Unlike most of the burdened 
lands of South and Southeast Asia, rural 
Formosa has reached that dynamic stage 
where it can now digest new forms of tech- 
nology. 

The results of these new ideas can be seen 
in the flelds of Elder Brother Lee. His first 
crop yielded a return of 24% tons of paddy 
rice per acre, and the second crop was almost 
as much. A winter crop of sweet potatoes 
and beans, however, was killed by unusual 
frost. Jute, first interplanted with rice, was 
stripped and sold for cash. Cucumbers and 
other vegetables were grown for family use 
and as feed for pigs and poultry. “Even 
though I don’t write it down, I have a pretty 
good idea of what we make,” Elder Brother 
Lee admits. He calculates that the annual 
crops yielded a gross cash return equal to 
$1,160. Chemical fertilizer, which island 
farmers use intensively, was the largest single 
expense. It cost Lee $149. Other major op- 
erating costs were for taxes—which are high, 
he thinks—insecticides, and irrigation fees. 
These totaled $174. Labor is the biggest 
factor in growing rice. If paid for, it would 
cost Lee the equivalent of $286, even at the 
prevailing rural wage of one U.S. dollar per 
day. But since he has grown sons, the 
family can till the paddy fields, transplant 
rice seedlings, weed, and harvest largely with 
their own manpower, or, if the occasion de- 
mands, by exchanging work with their neigh- 
bors. 

A HIGH LIVING STANDARD 

Like farmers in many other lands, the 
Lee brothers calculate their income as much 
by their standard of living as in cash. Food 
for the family is chiefly homegrown, and the 
Lees eat well. Daily caloric intake on For- 
mosa rivals Japan’s, the highest in Asia. 
Meat, especially pork and fowl, or fish appear 
on the table almost daily. Clothing is simple, 
yet ample, and becoming more colorful as 
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women buy the new prints. Rubber rain- 
coats are replacing the traditional straw 
capes among farmers. By choice, the Lees 
still go barefoot in the paddy fields, but they 
own rubber boots. The old rural fear of 
illness has relaxed. “We trust and use the 
modern drugs and doctors,” they say, refer- 
ring to the health stations and centers which 
have been established on the island with 
help from JCRR and the provincial govern- 
ment. 

Education has a new importance. All 
seven sons of the two Lee brothers completed 
primary school and two attended middle 
school, although the cost still bars the chil- 
dren of some farmers, Since they can read 
and write and manage figures, the sons help 
their fathers in business calculations. They 
study the rural magazine Harvest, published 
fortnightly in Taipei, and glean ideas on 
crops and animal care from extension pam- 
phiets. Unlike the cities, rural Formosa has 
little Juvenile delinquency. Young people 
are productively and satisfyingly involved in 
many of the affairs of the community. 

Elder Brother Lee measures his lot in life 
by contrasting it with that of his father. 
Farming is still hard work from sunrise to 
dusk, but the rewards are vastly greater. 
“Some day, I may lighten the work a bit,” 
he says, by buying one of those new little 
tractors to replace the water buffalo. But 
not yet.” Mechanization will become more 
practical as the provincial government, with 
JRR assistance, helps farmers trade land 
and rebuild dikes so they can consolidate 
fragmented holdings and simplify cultiva- 
tion. Lee and his neighbors feel they could 
make more money out of poultry and pigs if 
there were a large packing plant in Tsao Tun 
Town to stabilize prices and manage market- 
ing. 
Good farming and cautious use of his in- 
come since land reform have made Elder 
Brother Lee a man of solid financial means. 
At today’s prices, his fields are worth $9,750, 
or almost $3,000 per acre, based on Formosan 
dollars which have an official exchange rate 
of 40 for one U.S. dollar. Another measure 
of the prosperity that has come to Formosa 
is the annual average income of its farming 
families. Between 1952 and 1964, it has 
more than doubled. To help make this pos- 
sible, the JRR has spent some $7,100,000 in 
grant aid and roughly the equivalent of 
$127,800,000 in counterpart funds—Chinese 
currency generated by the sale of U.S. farm 
surpluses like cotton on Formosa and partly 
used for loans that financed irrigation con- 
struction, 

A NEW WAY OF LIFE 


Formosa has become Asia’s agricultural 
“showcase,” a kind of pilot plant where an- 
cient civilization and Western techniques 
have combined to provide a new way of rural 
life. Formosan agricultural specialists, in- 
vited to many Asian, African, and Latin- 
American countries under technical cooper- 
ation arrangements, now are demonstrating 
modern rice growing methods in Liberia, 
Libya, and the Ivory Coast. Nations in 
many parts of the world send their own 
agricultural experts to Formosa to see an 
agricultural miracle in operation. Many 
take home with them ideas on land reform 
and crop production to put into use in their 
own countries. 

Although political institutions on Formosa 
leaves much to be desired, rural communi- 
ties have achieved social and economic de- 
mocracy. For the Lee family and its neigh- 
bors, the hard old days are a fading memory. 
The better life, to which land reform was 
crucial, holds out a promise to emerging peo- 
ples in many parts of the world. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The_ 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


> 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk which I ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 13, after the period in line 2 insert 
the following: With respect to any such 
funds made available to either or both of 
said banks or under the supervision thereof, 
the voting power of the United States shall 
be exercised for the purpose of disapproving 
any loan to a communist country, as defined 
in section 620(f) unless the President com- 
plies with the requirements of findings and 
report to Congress of said section.” 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, section 
106 of the bill concerns itself with Title 
VitI—Southeast Asia Multilateral and 
Regional Programs.” It authorizes the 
use of not to exceed $50 million of avail- 
able funds to further the purposes of the 
title. 

Starting on page 12 of the bill at line 
21, the language reads: 

(b) In the event that funds made avall- 
able under this Act are used by or under the 
supervision of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development or the 
Asian Development Bank in furtherance of 
the purposes of this title, such funds may be 
used without regard to the requirements of 
this or any other Act. 


This Senator has been informed that 
the waiver of the requirements of this 
or any other act” is sought for sound 
and good reasons. However, I am further 
informed that such reasons do not in- 
clude the effect of such language in waiv- 
ing also the provisions of section 620(f) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended. It provides that— 

No assistance shall be furnished under 
this chapter .... to any Communist country. 


The full text of sub-section 620 (f), also 
cited as 22 USC 2370 (f), reads as follows: 
(f) Prohibition against assistance to Com- 

munist countries; conditions for waiver 
of restriction by President; enumeration 
of Communist countries. 

No assistance shall be furnished under this 
chapter, (except section 2174(b) of this title) 
to any Communist country. This restriction 
may not be waived pursuant to any authority 
contained in this chapter unless the President 
finds and promptly reports to Congress that: 
(1) such assistance is vital to the security 
of the United States; (2) the recipient coun- 
try is not controlled by the international 
Communist conspiracy; and (3) such assist- 
ance will further promote the independence 
of the recipient country from international 
communism, For the purposes of this sub- 
section, the phrase “Communist country” 
Shall include specifically, but not be limited 
to, the following countries: 

Peoples Republic of Albania, 


Peoples Republic of Bulgaria, 
Peoples Republic of China, 
Czechoslov: 


ak Socialist Republic, 
‘ ne Republic (East Ger- 
many), 
Estonia, 


Hungarian Peoples Republic, 
Latvia, 


Lithuania, 
North Korean Peoples Republic, 
North Vietnam, 


rs Mongolia-Mongolian Peoples Repub- 


Polish Peoples Republic, 
Rumanian Peoples Republic, 
Tibet, 
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Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia, 

Cuba, and 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (in- 
cluding its captive constituent republics). 


Unless section 106 is amended as here 
proposed, the national policy enacted by 
the Congress in section 620(f) as set out, 
will be rendered ineffective, if funds 
authorized by the bill will be used or 
supervised by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development or the 
Asian Development Bank. 

My amendment would insert on page 
13, after the period in line 2, the follow- 
ing language: 

With respect to any such funds made avall- 
able to either or both of said banks or under 
the supervision thereof, the voting power of 
the United States shall be exercised for the 
purpose of disapproving any loan to a com- 
munist country, as defined in Section 620 (f) 
unless the President complies with the re- 
quirements of findings and report to Con- 
gress of said Section. 


Since the funds under the stated cir- 
cumstances will be under one or the other 
of the Banks’ jurisdiction, the statute 
cannot reach them directly. Hence, the 
recourse to use of the voting power of the 
United States as a member of those 
Banks for this purpose. 

same general approach and pro- 
vision were used in a very similar situa- 
tion involving the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank only last year. See Public 
Law 86-147, section 14, as added to by 
Public Law 89-6. Also cited as title 22 
United States Code, section 2831(c). 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this amendment with the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska. I 
think he has a point. I did not feel that 
there was much, if any, possibility—and 
certainly not the probability—that this 
money would be used by the Asian De- 
velopment Bank or the World Bank for 
a Communist country. Nevertheless, 
the amendment certainly is not objec- 
tionable. It was not the purpose to al- 
low the funds to be used in that 
manner. 

The amendment is a further safeguard 
against changes that could possibly 
happen, but which I do not expect to 
happen. 

I may say as a sponsor of the original 
authorization bill that it certainly was 
not intended to enable use of this money 
to aid a Communist country. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the remarks of the Senator. 
I have discussed the measure with the 
Senator and with the staff. I accept the 
explanation that it was not the intent 
to circumvent section 620(f). Never- 
theless, it would have that effect, and I 
think this would clear it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 696 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, several days ago I submitted 
an amendment that was cosponsored by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

I call up my amendment No. 696 and 
ask that it be stated. 


July 25, 1966 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 21, after line 7, add the following: 
“CHAPTER 3—REsSTUDY 


“Sec, 301. PROPOSALS FOR FUTURE PRO- 
GraMs.—The President is requested to sub- 
mit to the Congress, on or before July 1, 1967, 
his recommendations, including legislative 
proposals designed to carry out such recom- 
mendations, for such future foreign assist- 
ance programs as may be necessary and 
appropriate in the national interest and tak- 
ing into account the principles set forth in 
section 302. 

“Sec, 302. PRINCIPLES To BR TAKEN INTO 
ACCOUNT IN PROPOSALS FOR FUTURE PRO- 
GRAMS.—(&) In the formulation and submis- 
sion to the Congress of proposals for foreign 
assistance for fiscal years beginning on or 
after July 1, 1968, such proposals should in- 
clude and be divided into the following sep- 
arate and distinct categories: 

“(1) Assistance intended primarily for hu- 
manitarian purposes, including grants, loans, 
contributions, or other aid to be made avail- 
able for relief purposes through international 
organizations or relief agencies, or otherwise, 
famine relief and other assistance authorized 
by title II of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, and similar relief programs. 

“(2) Assistance for development purposes 
(A) to be extended only to countries in which 
progress is being made toward respect for the 
rule of law, freedom of expression and of the 
press, and recognition of the importance of 
individual freedom, initiative, and private 
enterprise; and (B) to be in furtherance of 
sound plans for economic and social growth 
to the end of developing the resources of the 
recipient countries to make them self-suffi- 
cient at the earliest possible date. 

“(3) Assistance for political or contin- 
gency purposes, to be extended to a limited 
number of countries or areas, primarily for 
purposes of advancing or protecting the 
mutual interests of the United States and 
the other countries or areas concerned, such 
as programs relating to the creation of spe- 
cial relationships with recipient countries, 
reinforcement of alliance-type relationships, 
or other political or contingency purposes. 

“(4) Military assistance to be furnished for 
purposes that serve the military defense of 
the United States as recommended by the 
Secretary of Defense, subject to approval by 
the Secretary of State. 

“(b) In order to provide for better co- 
ordination of all programs of United States 
assistance to foreign countries, and for more 
efficient, economical, and effective adminis- 
tration of such programs, the proposals re- 
ferred to in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of 
subsection (a) should also include pro- 
visions for unification, insofar as practicable, 
of the administration of such programs 
under a single officer or agency. 

“(c) The proposals referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) should be based on an analysis and 
estimate of the funds required by the devel- 
oping nations of the world to close the widen- 
ing gap between the economically privileged 
nations and those nations striving to achieve 
a developed economy. This analysis should 
examine the relationship between develop- 
ment requirements and the rising gross na- 
tional product of the United States, assessing 
the percentage of gross national product that 
should be devoted to such development as- 
sistance. The proposals should include an 
assessment of the role that economic assist- 
ance by the United States and other de- 
veloped nations can and should play in the 
economic and social development of the rest 
of the world, and carefully delineate policies 
and programs required to fulfill this role. 

“Sec. 303. Temporary PLANNING COMMIT- 
TEE EsTABLISHED.—(a) There is hereby cre- 
ated a Foreign Aid Planning Committee 
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(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Committee’) 
which shall consist of twelve members to 
be selected as follows: 

“(1) Four members to be appointed by 
the President; 

“(2) Four members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, to be desig- 
nated by the Vice President; 

“(3) Four members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, to be designated by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

“The Committee shall select a Chairman and 
Vice Chairman from among its members. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Commit- 
tee (1) to make such studies and investiga- 
tions as may be necessary to enable it to 
make recommendations to the President and 
to the Congress concerning the proposals re- 
ferred to in section 302(a), and (2) to pro- 
vide the President, or such officer or agency 
as the President may designate, with such 
assistance as the President or such officer or 
agency may request in the formulation of 
such proposals. 

“(c) The Committee is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such secre- 
tarial, clerical, and other staff assistants as 
may be necessary to enable it to perform its 
functions, and to procure, without regard to 
the civil service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, temporary and in- 
termittent services to the same extent as is 
authorized for the departments by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 
5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed 
$100 per diem for individuals. 

“(d) Members of the Committee appointed 
under subsection (a)(1) who are not other- 
wise employed by the United States shall be 
paid compensation at the rate of $100 per 
diem while engaged in the work of the Com- 
mittee, and shall be reimbursed for travel 
and other necessary expenses incurred while 
so engaged, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
736-2) for persons in the Government serv- 
ice employed intermittently. 

“(e) The Committee may, for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this section, 
hold such hearings and sit and act at such 
times and places, administer such oaths, and 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Committee may deem ad- 
visable. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the Chairman of the Committee 
and may be served by any person designated 
by the Chairman. The provisions of sec- 
tions 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (2 U.S.C. 192-194), shall apply in 
the case of any failure of any witness to 
comply with any subpena or to testify when 
summoned under authority of this subsec- 
tion. 

“(f) Each department and agency of the 
Government shall furnish to the Committee, 
upon its request, such information or other 
assistance as may be necessary to enable it 
to carry out its functions. 

“(g) The Committee shall from time to 
time transmit to the President, and to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, reports of its activities, including 
its recommendations, and shall file its final 
report on or before January 3, 1968. Upon 
the filing of its final report, the Committee 
shall cease to exist. 

ch) There shall be made available to the 
Committee out of sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act such amounts, not to ex- 
ceed an aggregate of $400,000, as the Com- 
mittee deems necessary to enable it to carry 
out its functions.” 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, this amendment was agreed 
to virtually unanimously last year. 
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The amendment would establish a 
Planning Committee on Foreign Aid to 
organize the goals and the strategy and 
the tactics of our aid program. I think 
it is an effort that is long overdue. 

We have heard discussions this last 
week by Senators who have serious reser- 
vations about our aid program. Many of 
those who have voted for cuts in our aid 
program stated that generally they sup- 
port the philosophy of aid, but that they 
would like to have a program that they 
feel they can support in execution. 

The idea behind the amendment is to 
establish a committee made up of four 
Members of the U.S. Senate, four Mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, and four members appointed by 
the President, which committee will study 
what our aid program has accomplished 
in the past and what we can hope from 
our aid program in the future, so that 
we might determine whether our whole 
concept of aid should be changed. 

I have discussed this matter in some 
detail, as has the cosponsor, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], with 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 5 

I understand that the Senator from 
Arkansas is in general agreement with 
the concept. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment, as I was last 
year, I would like to endorse the state- 
ment made by the Senator from New 
York. 

I have not had an opportunity in the 
last hour or so to reread the amendment. 
But my recollection is that there is some- 
where in it a declaration that the pro- 
posals which are to be made the basis 
of the study should be based on an analy- 
sis and estimate of the funds required 
by the developing nations of the world 
to close the widening gap between the 
economically privileged nations and 
those nations striving to achieve a de- 
veloping economy. 

That language is contained in lines 18 
to 22 on page 3 of the amendment. 

Therefore, it is the concept of the 
Senator from New York, as it is my con- 


cept, that we will have to do more in the’ 


future, either multilaterally or bilateral- 


` ly, than we are doing now, and that this 


study should result in recommendations 
which would considerably expand the 
AID program. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
the hope of the Senator from New York. 
That is my philosophy, and I know it is 
the philosophy of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. But what will be required 
is a study whereby those who are mem- 
bers of the committee will be able to 
make their recommendations to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives as 
well as to the President. They are to 
make their report to the President be- 
fore September 1, 1967. The President 
in turn will make a report to Congress 
before January 1, 1968. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. The Senator is well 
aware, as is the manager of the bill, that 
a Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Aid has been in existence for a 
good many years. Its membership has 
changed from time to time. My under- 
standing is that the present Chairman 
is Dr. James Perkins, the president of 
Cornell University, who has been most 
eloquent and very vocal in indicating 
that our whole concept of foreign aid to- 
day is obsolete, is picayune, and is inade- 
quate, and that foreign aid will be with 
us for the rest of this century. 

Dr. Perkins has stated that we must 
measure up, as a nation and as a member 
of the United Nations, to the obligation 
to attempt to decrease the widening eco- 
nomic gap between the rich nations and 
the poor nations. 

I suspect that it would be difficult, in- 
deed, to find qualified members for this 
Commission who would come to a view 
different from that of Dr. Perkins. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 


the same feeling Ihave. I join with the 
Senator on that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This proposal is 
similar to one that the Senate adopted 
last year. It was taken to conference in 
the House of Representatives, and all 
kinds of supposedly insurmountable 
problems were raised in the conference. 
They refused absolutely to accept it. 
The Senator knows about the history of 
that proposal. 

It is past time to have a thorough 
study made and I would like to see a 
committee along these lines appointed. 
They objected to including the Presi- 
dential appointees. 

Another amendment provides for a 
similar study. There is room for dif- 
ference of opinion as to the ideal com- 
position of such a committee. 

I may say that neither of these amend- 
ment study groups was presented to the 
committee. But in view of the action 
taken last year and because of substan- 
tial changes in the attitude of the House 
and the Senate with regard to this pro- 
gram since then, I am willing to submit 
it to the House conferees. 

I believe that the general proposition 
of a study of this highly controversial 
subject by some independent group is in 
order, and I am willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I ap- 
preciate the statement of the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The exchanges which have taken place 
in the Senate during the last 6 or 7 days 
clearly demonstrate that men of good 
will differ in regard to this matter. 
Many who voted for the cuts believe in 
foreign aid. 

If we all believe that it is in the na- 
tional interest and that it is our moral 
responsibility to have this kind of pro- 
gram—and disagreements have existed 
in the past about the effectiveness of the 
program—it seems to me that it is in- 
cumbent upon us to make this kind of 
study. 

Iam not wedded to any particular lan- 
guage in the amendment. There may be 
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better ways of doing it. The Senator 
suggested some other kind of makeup of 
the committee. 

Before we begin the discussion of for- 
eign aid next year, I believe it is impor- 
tant that we have some recommenda- 
tions or some ideas presented to Congress 
as to what the best alternative is, if this 
is not the best program. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have offered a some- 
what similar amendment, because I felt 
that the idea proposed by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations last year had merit. 

I call to the attention of the Senator 
from New York, however, some of the 
differences between our amendments, in 
the hope that we might be able to recon- 
cile those differences. 

In the first place, I believe we ought to 
try to keep the foreigr. aid program as 
closely as possible identified with bi- 
partisan effort. It seems to me that in 
the Senate we have discussed these 
amendments from the standpoint of bi- 
partisan approval and disapproval. 

In my amendment, I provide that not 
more than two members of each of the 
three categories be of one political party. 
If the Senator believes that it is impor- 
tant to have partisanship reflected in the 
Commission, I would not object to lan- 
guage which would say not over 7 of the 
12 shall be of one political party. How- 
ever, if I were the President, I would 
welcome the chance to divide the party 
responsibility. I do not believe there is 
any particular partisan viewpoint in the 
whole field of foreign aid. That is one 
difference between our amendments. 

The second difference is that I believe 
it would be useful to have this study made 
by people who are not now identified and 
who never have been identified with the 
foreign aid program, so that no one 
would feel he has to defend what has 
gone on in the past. So I precluded 
that. 

Other than that, the only difference in 
our proposal is the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from New York, which I would not 
object to if section 302 were just one sug- 
gestion for a variety of recommendations. 
But the way it reads, the Senator from 
New York has sort of placed the Com- 


mission in a straitjacket, forecasting: 


what it should do. 

I should like to have them look de novo 
at the responsibilities of our country in 
the field of foreign aid, with a clean sheet 
of paper. 

I would not object to suggesting that 
these three general areas of considera- 
tion be included among others. But 
when it is spelled out as being the total 
job to be accomplished, it seems to me to 
circumscribe the potentiality for good 
which would exist in the Commission. 

Those are the three suggestions. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. As far 
as the bipartisan makeup of the Com- 
mission is concerned, I have no objection 
to that. I am not certain how it should 
be spelled out, whether it should be 7 
out of the 12 or 50-50. I do not know 
whether it has been understood, in the 
exchanges that have taken place on the 
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floor, that that principle should be ap- 
plied. 

Mr. MUNDT. If the conference is 
limited to the differences between the 
two bills, legislative language would have 
to be worked out. I would not care 
whether it was 7 and 5 or 50-50, but I be- 
lieve we should get it into the legislation 
some way. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I agree 
with the Senator from South Dakota. 

What was the second suggestion of the 
Senator? 

Mr. MUNDT. The second suggestion 
I made was that the Senator from New 
York take into consideration the sug- 
gestion contained in item No. 3 of my 
amendment, which states that four mem- 
bers are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent from private life,as the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York 
has it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. . 

Mr. MUNDT. My proposed amend- 
ment contains the provision, “none of 
whom shall have been employed in carry- 
ing out foreign aid programs of the past.” 

I believe that when someone has been a 
foreign aid administrator, whether dur- 
ing the administrations of President 
Eisenhower, President Kennedy, or Presi- 
dent Johnson, there is a natural tendency 
for him to feel obligated to defend what 
has occurred, and a little reticence on the 
part of the rest of us to say that he did 
not do it correctly when he was in charge. 

I should like this to be a fresh look at 
an old problem. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I have 
no objection. Ido not know whether any 
people have been associated in some way 
with the foreign aid program 
Mr. MUNDT. Say, none of whom 
have been employed in an administra- 
tive capacity.” 

In other words, if there is to be a fresh 
look, it should be meaningful. I think 
that would be persuasive with the House. 
They would not like the matter to be 
colored by the fact that somebody 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I agree 
with the Senator in principle. It is 
possible that someone may have served 
10 or 12 years ago in some small capacity. 

Mr. MUNDT. We can contrive lan- 
guage to indicate what we have in mind. 

Would the Senator object to refining 
the language 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Just to 
say “among others.” 

Mr.MUNDT. Not to limit it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That 
among the considerations should be these 
three? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I have 
no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. If we could have a few 
minutes to work out compromise lan- 
guage, it would be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am very 
persuaded by the point of view advanced 
by the able junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

I must say that it would appear to me 
that his movement would be strength- 
ened if he could find a way to coalesce 
with the distinguished Senator from 
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South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], who is very 
interested in this study. Even though it 
might entail some temporary withdrawal 
of the proposal in order that there be 
bipartisan authorship, the proposal 
might be strengthened. I wish to join 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I appre- 
ciate that. 

I wonder if the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] has anything to say 
about the suggestion of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe that it would 
be highly desirable if this were biparti- 
san. I think the suggestion was made by 
the Senator from South Dakota that 
this was quite sensible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that pending discussion between 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Murr and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Kennepy] with respect to the pend- 
ing amendment, consideration of the 
pending amendment, No. 696, may be 
temporarily set aside so that I may call 
up my amendment No. 682. I shall not 
detain the Senate very long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following: 

“CHAPTER 3—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

“Src. 203. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 650. AUTHORIZATION FOR AGGREGATE 
APPROPRIATIONS.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for use in the fiscal 
year 1967, for furnishing assistance and for 
administrative expenses under this Act, an 
aggregate amount equal to 1 per centum of 
the estimated gross national product of the 
United States for the preceding calendar year 
as determined by the President. The sup- 
plemental authority provided in the pre- 
ceding sentence shall take effect when (1) 
the President determines that the expendi- 
ture of such additional funds would be in 
the national interest and (2) transmits a 
report setting forth the reasons for such 
determination to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.’ ” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if there 
is one theme which has emerged from 
this year's foreign aid debate, it is our 
failure to recognize the magnitude of the 
human misery outside our borders, and 
our failure to accept responsibility, as 
the world’s wealthiest Nation, for doing 
something meaningful about it. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
a majority of the inhabitants of this 
planet will go to bed hungry tonight. Yet 
the developed nations of the world in 
general—and the U.S. Senate in particu- 
lar—have yet to come to grips with the 
enormous needs and problems of the 
developing world. 

For years we have been pretending to 
ourselves that the need for foreign eco- 
nomic aid would soon go away—indeed, 
that it was already going away. We have 
been treating it like a program which is 
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being phased out by degrees, constantly 
looking for places to trim, constantly 
seeking to cut back. 

Back in 1949, when the Marshall plan 
was at its height, we were spending 1144 
percent of our Federal budget on foreign 
economic aid. For 1967 the figure will be 
roughly 3 percent. 

But the need for foreign aid has not 
diminished. On the contrary, it has 
greatly increased. We have witnessed a 
worldwide population explosion—brought 
on, in part by our success in eradicating 
disease, curbing infant mortality, and 
prolonging life—which threatens to pro- 
duce deprivation and famine on a scale 
never before imagined. And even if ef- 
forts, supported and underwritten by this 
country, to bring the population explo- 
sion under control are successful, ways 
must be found to feed, clothe, and shelter 
the millions now being born, and to pro- 
ceed with the urgent tasks of economic 
development and education. 

The unhappy fact is that at the mo- 
ment we are not doing very well with 
these tasks. The rich countries are still 
getting richer, and the poor countries are 
still getting poorer. Nearly a billion hu- 
man beings—most of them living in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America— have an an- 
nual average income nearly 25 times 
smaller than that of the average citizen 
of the United States. 

The time has come for the Congress— 
and the public—to wake up to the fact 
that we need a big foreign aid program— 
far bigger than the one we now have, and 
we are going to need it for years and 
years to come. 

I wonder how many Americans realize 
what foreign economic aid is truly all 
about. For one thing, it is certainly not 
charity—although compassion, under- 
standing and a sense of human brother- 
hood are all attributes of the giver. Nor 
is foreign aid merely sterile anticom- 
munism—although there can be no doubt 
that communism, not freedom, will profit 
most from the misery and turmoil which 
will result if we fail adequately to meet 
our obligations. 

What foreign aid comes down to— 
bluntly put—is our own security as a na- 
tion and our aspirations to live out our 
lives in a tranquil world. It is easy to 
forget that we Americans live on an 
island of opulence, surrounded by a sea 
of human misery. But anyone who has 
ever seen and smelled the teeming slums 
of Lima and Calcutta knows how frail 
and tenuous our fat and comfortable 
security is. 

It is this very disparity between our 
wealth and their poverty which threat- 
ens our security, since it carries with it 
the seed of envy. For envy leads to hate, 
and hate breeds war. 

The question is not whether we can 
afford a foreign aid program big enough 
to do the job. The question is whether 
we can afford not to support a big enough 
program—for our own sakes, for our 
children’s, and for the sake of all man- 
kind. . 

The figure I have proposed—1 percent 
of our gross national product which 
comes to over $7 billion for 1967—did 
not come out of thin air. It accords with 
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a recommendation made by the Com- 
mittee on Technical Cooperation of the 
White House Conference on Interna- 
tional Cooperation, and it is consistent 
with the United Nation’s resolution which 
calls on all developed countries to devote 
at least 1 percent of their gross national 
product for development assistance. 
And although it is three times as great 
as the amount authorized in the pending 
bill, it is only about half as great as the 
amount—figured as a percent of gross 
national product—which we were spend- 
ing in 1949. 

I do not expect the Senate to approve 
this amendment. In fact, I doubt that 
there are more than five Senators who 
would be prepared to vote for it. But 
that is all the more reason why this 
amendment should be urged and 
argued—to get the message across to the 
Congress and to the American people: 
we cannot permit our foreign economic 
aid effort to dwindle and die, at a time 
when the gap between the rich nations 
and the poor nations is steadily widen- 
ing. We cannot phase it out or whittle 
it down because we are bored with it, or 
unhappy with the way the world is treat- 
ing us, or because we do not like the way 
it is being administered or because we 
would like to believe that the need is 
decreasing, even though it is plain that 
the need is actually growing. 

What we must do, to borrow a phrase 
used by Dr. James A. Perkins, president 
of Cornell University and Chairman of 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Aid, is undergo a “Copernican 
revolution” in our thinking about aid. 
We need to come to terms, for the first 
time, with the magnitude of the problems 
faced by the desperate people of the de- 
veloping nations. Once we have done 
that—and I hope that we shall be able 
to do it—perhaps then we shall be able 
to fashion a foreign economic develop- 
ment program of sufficient size, scope, 
and duration to offer us some hope of 
ultimate success. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I promised to yield to 
the Senator from New York. He is occu- 
pied at the moment and I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have a question 
merely for clarification purposes. 

Earlier in the reading of the Senator’s 
remarks, he stated that economic aid in 
1967 would be 3 percent of the gross na- 
tional product. 

Mr. CLARK. No; 3 percent of our 
national budget. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Budget. 

Mr, CLARK. That is very different. 
The budget is a little over $100 billion. 
The gross national product is over $700 
billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. What does the 
Senator anticipate the 1967 figure will 
be in dollars? 

Mr. CLARK. In terms of the gross 
national product? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Less than one-half of 
1 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I commend the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for the points he has just 
brought to the attention of the Senate. 
I think this matter should be thoroughly 
discussed. We went into it somewhat 
last year. The idea of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was not accepted by a ma- 
jority of Senators. We suggested the 
idea of a commission to look into the 
matter and determine what needed to be 
done. That has not been done, and here 
we are back again in the same place we 
were a year ago arguing about foreign 
aid, of which many people are in favor. 
They favor the principle but are against 
this particular legislation. It seems to 
me that the basic idea is what the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has pointed out, 
that the gap between the rich nations 
and the poor nations is getting larger. 
As President Kennedy once said: 

If we cannot help the many who are poor, 
we will not save the few who are rich. 


We cannot do it from the point of view 
of morality or from the point of view of 
charity. We should be doing it from the 
point of view of our own self-interest. 
We are fighting in Vietnam. We are 
spending $2 billion a month there, be- 
cause that is to our self-interest. It does 
not seem to make a great deal of sense, 
if we are going to have more problems of 
the kind facing us in Vietnam in India, 
the undeveloped nations of Africa, and 
South America, that we refuse to do any- 
thing about these matters until they get 
to be emergencies and until they explode. 

I do not think that we are farsighted. 
I do not think that we have learned the 
lessons of history. I do not think that 
we have learned what has gone on in the 
past. 

Therefore, I commend the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for bringing the at- 
tention of the Senate once again to this 
vital and important area, to the effort 
that needs to be given, that it is ex- 
tremely important it have the considera- 
tion of Senators when passing on this 
measure, not only in foreign aid but also 
on all the measures which will have an 
effect on the future. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
New York for his helpful intervention. 
I welcome his cosponsorship of the 
amendment. Since it is obvious to any 
U.S. Senator that the amendment has no 
present chance of being adopted, I think 
the next best thing is an amendment 
for a study, with an indication of the 
need, to recommend how we can close 
the gap between the rich nations and the 
poor nations, which the Senator from 
New York is now working on, on a bi- 
partisan basis, with the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpr}, and others. 

I hope that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York will be 
quickly approved in whatever modified 
form is necessary. 

I do not wish to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], to state why 


he opposed my amendment. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I withdraw 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, we have had some conversa- 
tion with the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt], and there have been 
some changes made in the amendment 
which I believe are satisfactory to the 
Senator from South Dakota, to me, to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
which have been shown to the Senator 
from Arkansas, the Senator in charge of 
the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have the modified amendment stated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think that the clerk should read the 
modifications of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modifications of the amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
under section 303 entitled “Temporary 
PLANNING COMMITTEE ESTABLISHED’’—(a) 
There is hereby created a Foreign Aid 
Planning Committee (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Committee”) which 
shall consist of 12 members—no more 
than 7 of whom shall be members of the 
same political party, to be selected as 
follows 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Could 
I interrupt there, Mr. President, to state 
that if the clerk is going to read only the 
modification, that is the end of the modi- 
fication in the amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
hope the whole of the amendment will 
be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK (continuing 
reading). Four members to be ap- 
pointed by the President from private 
life, none of whom shall have served at 
an executive level in the administration 
of the AID program in Washington—— 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
a third modification at the beginning 
where we retained the guidelines, sug- 
gested in the amendment by the Senator 
from New York and expanded the func- 
tions of the commission to say that they 
should include those among others. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the amendment read, 
the whole amendment, so we will know 
what we are voting on? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are copies 
of the amendment, except for the 
changes. The Senator knows what the 
amendment is. It is No. 696. The Sena- 
tor has it in his folder. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not find 
it here. I would like to know what we 
are voting on. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Before the Sena- 
tor came on the floor, it was stated that 
it was very similar to the one the Senate 
adopted last year. The Senator from 
Oregon was quite interested in it. The 
House refused to take the amendment. 
In fact, the House refused to take any 
kind of amendment. So it is not any- 
thing new. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct that the 
Committee would be made up of 12 mem- 
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bers, 4 to be appointed by the President, 
4 by the Vice President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. From the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And four from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of the Representatives? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Of the members to be 
appointed by the President, at least three 
of them shall not be serving 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. No; shall not be in 
executive positions. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What will the func- 
tion of the Committee be? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To study the for- 
eign aid program and, hopefully, to bring 
a new approach, one that will be less con- 
troversial and more acceptable to the 
people. 

Mr. MORSE. By 1968. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
President will submit recommendations 
to Congress on or before July 1, 1967. 
The Committee is to file its final report 
on or before January 3, 1968. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
has the floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. How did I 
lose the floor? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I had it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I was speak- 
ing and I was interrupted, and I lost the 
floor. At what point did I lose it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
Chair’s understanding that the Senator 
from Louisiana requested what the na- 
ture of the amendment was. Upon the 
request of the Senator from Louisiana, 
the amendment was read. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The amend- 
ment has not been read, but I have read 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modifications were read. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have one question I 
would like to ask one of the sponsors. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Louisiana may have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wanted to be sure I had some idea 
what this amendment was, because, I am 
frank to say, as one Member of this body, 
I have no objection to a study, but dur- 
ing the colloquy, the legislative history 
might give some people the idea that we 
are approving a $7 billion foreign aid 
program. There have been no speeches 
on it. The sponsor of the amendment 
submitted it. I would have no objection 
to having the program studied, but if the 
legislative history indicates that a vote 
for this amendment indicates we are vot- 
ing for a $7 billion foreign aid program, 
I do not want to vote for it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is absolutely 
no connection whatever between the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the pend- 
ing amendment, which has been modi- 
fied, which modifications have been read. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania made 
clear that there was no connection be- 
tween the two. I am certain he agrees 
with that statement. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct, except I 
am a cosponsor of this amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Excuse me. The 
Senator is not only a sponsor of the $7 
billion amendment, but he is also a spon- 
sor of the amendment of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree that there is no 
connection between them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This amend- 
ment does not bind or suggest that the 
Committee ought to come up with a $7 
billion program? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. This is 
an amendment setting up a study com- 
mittee. After the Senator from Louis- 
jana examines it, I am sure he will lend 
his overwhelming support to a $7 billion 
program. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Com- 
mittee recommends that the program 
be terminated, I think that would be just 
as relevant as would a $7 billion pro- 
gram. I hope we understand that by 
voting for this amendment we are not 
approving either a $7 billion or a pro- 
gram providing for zero, but are merely 
authorizing a committee for study. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, I may mention that 
last year one of these bare bones“ bills 
provided for $3.4 billion, but the Presi- 
dent forgot to mention that we had the 
food-for-peace program, which amount- 
ed to $1,750 million. A great deal of 
money went to various corporations to 
whom money was being loaned. So if 
we add to the $3.4 billion that the Presi- 
dent suggested last year to all the other 
foreign aid programs, it amounts to al- 
most $7 billion. 

I previously put those figures in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I feel these studies have been use- 
ful. I think they have made some fine 
suggestions. The Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] wanted a study 
made some years ago. A study was 
made, and quite a few suggestions were 
made. I will go along with a study. I 
merely wanted to make sure we do not 
leave the impression that we are approv- 
ing this size foreign aid program. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from Louisiana that 
I would not have cosponsored a $7 billion 
foreign aid program or any considerable 
proportion of that amount. There is no 
dollar stipulation or any stipulation as 
to amount. The amendment provides 
for a study to determine what can be 
done to improve the efficiency of the 
program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield, so that 
I may ask a question of the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I prefer to 
yield the floor. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ad- 
dress a question to the Senator from New 
York. Does the amendment which 
would establish a commission envision a 
study of the food-for-freedom or the 
food-for-peace program, both of which 
are cleared through the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, or does it 
simply relate to the foreign aid program 
as it is cleared through the Committee 
on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. It re- 
lates primarily to the foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As it is cleared 
through the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It does not cover the 
food-for-freedom or the food-for-peace 
program? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. It is not 
addressed primarily to them. I am not 
certain that during the course of its 
deliberation the Committee would not re- 
ceive some information in connection 
with those programs; but the proposal 
is aimed primarily at the AID program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would have no ob- 
jection if the amendment were limited in 
its scope to the foreign aid program as 
such and did not include the food-for- 
freedom or the food-for-peace programs. 

The Senator from New York will recall 
his suggestion that the membership of 
the Committee be entirely, so far as Con- 
gress is concerned, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
Senator from Florida would have no ob- 
jection to that arrangement, provided 
that the jurisdiction of the Committee 
is to be limited to the study of the for- 
eign aid program proper. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I shall 
be glad to give those assurances to the 
Senator from Florida. In considering 
the foreign aid that is to be undertaken 
by the United States or by any of the 
developed countries, the study might 
digress into what is proposed to be done 
in the field of food for peace or food for 
freedom, or whatever the field might be; 
but the aim of the investigation or the 
study is the foreign aid program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I say to 
the chairman of my committee that I 
do not think this amendment bears very 
much similarity to the amendment we 
offered last year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not as to ending 
the program. 

Mr. MORSE. Other than that it 
provides for the appointing of a com- 
mission. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is all it does. 

Mr. MORSE. That is all. And I go 
along with the Senator from New York 
on the appointment of a commission. 

However, I think this amendment 
needs a considerable amount of over- 
hauling, if we are to accomplish what I 
think we should be accomplishing in the 
appointment of a commission. 

I refer to subsection (c) of section 302: 


(e) The proposal referred to in subsection 
(a) should be based on an analysis and esti- 
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mate of the funds required by the develop- 
ing nations of the world to close the widen- 
ing gap between the economically privileged 
nations and those nations striving to achieve 
a developed economy. This analysis should 
examine the relationship between develop- 
ment requirements and the rising gross na- 
tional product of the United States, assess- 
ing the percentage of gross national product 
that should be devoted to such development 
assistance, 


In my judgment, that will be inter- 
preted by some—and with some reason— 
as an implied proposal on the part of 
the U.S. Senate that there should be 
a relationship between underdeveloped 
countries and the gross national product 
of the United States, and that we should 
assess the percentage of our gross na- 
tional product that should be devoted to 
such development assistance. 

“Should be devoted.” In many parts 
of the world, among the underdeveloped 
countries, there is a growing feeling that 
some way, somehow, as a matter of right 
to them, we ought to make a contribu- 
tion to them of a percentage of our gross 
national product. That concerns me. 
It is not the 1 percent specified in the 
Clark amendment, but the seed is 
planted there that what we contribute 
should meet some formula of the rela- 
tionship between our gross national 
product and what we provide for in the 
foreign aid program— 


The proposals should include an assessment - 


of the role that economic assistance by the 
United States and other developed nations 
can and should play in the economic and 
social development of the rest of the world, 


This word “should,” Mr. President, is 
another commitment of this kind we 
should be wary of making. This is a 
commitment of policy, and of vast sums 
of money. I continue to insist that it 
must be decided each year, or at any in- 
terim period that we have an authoriza- 
tion bill. Whether it is a legal commit- 
ment or a moral commitment, or both, 
it implies some pledge on the part of the 
United States that we will bind ourselves 
to some commitment dealing with the 
relationship, to use the language of the 
amendment, “between development re- 
quirements and the rising gross national 
product of the United States, assessing 
the percentage of gross national product 
that should be devoted to such develop- 
ment assistance.” 

I say to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, that was not 
in our amendment last year. What our 
amendment last year did, and what I 
wish we could do this year—though we 
cannot do it in the same format we did 
last year 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator may not be correct in that state- 
ment. I believe that may have been 
added on the Senate floor last year. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I think 
the language was in the amendment last 
year, and the Senator from Oregon voted 
for it, on June 14, 1965. 
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Mr. MORSE. If it was in there, I ac- 
cept the Senator’s statement, but I say 
we ought to take it out this year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We thought we 
were following the oracle. 

Mr. MORSE, You cannot catch every- 
thing when you are working on a major 
piece of legislation such as this. Of 
course, we also had a lot of other things 
in the amendment last year that we do 
not have in this one. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree. 

Mr. MORSE. There is not anything 
in here which calls for this commission 
to make a survey and an analysis of the 
findings that have already been made 
about procedures that are being followed 
by the AID people. I should like to have 
a commission that is charged with the 
responsibility of determining what the 
objective of our AID program should be, 
and coming forward with the evidence to 
support it, and what procedures are re- 
quired to move toward that objective. 

I have called for all the reports of the 
Comptroller General that set forth many 
findings as to bad procedures of AID, 
including military as well as economic 
assistance. 

I should like to see us agree on this 
point. I think we can agree. We are 
not far from agreement. I should like 
to see an amendment adopted to provide 
for a study commission appointed as the 
Senator from New York proposes, but 
eliminating any language that either di- 
rectly or by implication says that we are 
undertaking any commitment to author- 
ize an aid program that bears some di- 
rect percentage relationship between our 
national income or our gross national 
product and what is said to be the needs 
of the so-called undeveloped nations. 

We should get away from emphasis 
on the unilateral position of the United 
States, may I say to the committee chair- 
man, and pay more attention to obtain- 
ing a multiple agreement with other na- 
tions as to what they are willing to do 
along with us. That would make a great 
deal of difference. If we could get, for 
example, through some international 
body, or some action of the United 
States, the some 30 so-called “have” na- 
tions entering into an understanding 
that they will jointly face up to this 
problem, I would go a lot farther than 
I would go on trying to pave the way 
here, through this amendment, for a 
subsequent proposal that a certain per- 
centage of our gross national product 
should be set aside for foreign aid. I do 
not think we ought to commit the tax- 
payers of this country to any such pro- 
gram; and I should like to have section 
(c) modified. I am not in a position 
yet—I shall be before we vote on it—to 
modify it. 

But it never was my intention, may I 
say to the chairman, last year when he 
and I worked out this amendment in the 
first place, to adopt any implied commit- 
ment such as I think is written here. 
There is not a line in this amendment 
that I can find—though I have not had 
time to study it as I should like to—that 
directs the commission to come forward 
with some recommendations, for exam- 
ple, as to the maximum number of coun- 
tries that should be covered. We had 
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that in our proposal last year. It di- 
rected the commission to come for- 
ward 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. May I say to the 
Senator, that is in the bill this year. I 
never dreamed it would be necessary to 
put it in here, if it stays in the bill, which 
it is. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think there is 
any harm in directing the commis- 
sion—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not either, but 
I think that is the purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. To make a recommen- 
dation to us as to what the number of 
countries should be. They may decide it 
is not the number contained in the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is nothing 
to prevent it, either. It is a matter wide 
open for their consideration. 

Mr. MORSE. But there is no direc- 
tion here. They may say it was not in- 
cluded in our discussions. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. May I 
refresh the memory of the Senator from 
Oregon that the aspect of the amend- 
ment he just read and commented upon 
was debated on the floor of the Senate 
last year, and one of the strongest 
speeches given in favor of that very lan- 
guage was given by the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. President, I read from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconp, volume 111, part 10, 


page 13491, the remarks of the Senator 


from Oregon: 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. Morse. First, I wish to highly com- 
mend the Senator from New York [Mr. Ken- 
NEDY] and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLank] for the amendments in their 
modified form. I do not believe that the 
Senate even begins to appreciate as yet the 
future significance of the amendments. 

In my judgment, the amendments would 
bring together in the next 2 years on the 
floor of the Senate what many people think 
are irreconcilable conflicting groups—and it 
never has been true, and it not true now. 
The amendments would help the country to 
see that what we all desire is for the United 
States to live up to its clear moral obligations 
in regard to helping the underprivileged of 
the world and the countries in this world that 
we refer to as underdeveloped countries. 

It has never been my position that we 
should not aid those people. We are dealing 
with problems of procedure for aiding them. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Crank] will recognize that. We are now 
dealing with what our guidelines ought to 
be, For example, we are dealing with a prob- 
lem of hard loans and soft loans, the prob- 
lem of grants versus loans. We are dealing 
with a problem as to how other countries 
that have the means with which to assist us 
ought to be of assistance to us in trying to 
bring—and I know the danger of using a 
term such as this, but it will spell out the 
difference between war and peace in the years 
ahead—the enjoyment of economic freedom 
to the “have nots” of this world, so that once 
they become economically free, they can 
really develop their political freedom under 
the principle of self-determination. 


Mr. MORSE. I stand for the same 
thing tonight. There is nothing there 
with which I do not agree tonight. But 
this amendment is quite different in 
some respects, for the Morse-Fulbright 
compromise proposal made last year 
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called for a commission to go into the 
investigation of these procedural weak- 
nesses. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. This 
statement was made just as to the lan- 
guage that the Senator has read here 
today. It was read on the floor of the 
Senate, whereby he commended and sup- 
ported it. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that, but 
last year we did not have the discussion 
that we had here tonight, that we ought 
to start considering it in terms of our 
national gross product and the foreign 
aid bill. Maybe that is what we ought to 
do. I do not know, but I want the in- 
structions to go to the commission to give 
us a recommendation as to what we 
ought to do unilaterally and what we 
ought to do multilaterally. 

I would like to see the commission 
come out with a report as to what our 
policy ought to be if we are not giving 
help under the multilateral program, and 
what we ought to do if other countries 
are willing to come in and make a fair 
contribution also. 

I go back again to my point that the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York does not have any instructions con- 
tained in it to the Committee as to what 
it ought to do by way of bringing 
forth recommendations for procedural 
changes in the administration of AID. 

That is what has bothered me from 
the beginning of my criticism of the ad- 
ministration of foreign aid. 

Congress has never come to grips with 
insisting that the AID people establish 
some procedural changes. I do not 
know why we cannot get a sentence or 
two in the amendment to accomplish 
that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since the Senator started to speak, 
I have found some objection to this 
action that I did not know about before. 

I was looking at page 3, line 18. That 
contains two things that it seems to me 
amount to asking somebody to make a 
study and recommendations, and, in the 
amendment, telling them what they will 
recommend when they finish. 

I thought they were to make a study 
and tell us how they thought the pro- 
gram would be better handled. 

Page 3 of the amendment, beginning 
on line 18, reads as follows: 

The proposals referred to in subsection (a) 
should be based on an analysis and estimate 
of the funds required by the developing na- 
tions of the world to close the widening gap 
between the economically privileged nations 
and those nations striving to achieve a devel- 
oped economy. 


If that is what the Senator has in 
mind, my guess is that 1 percent of our 
gross national product of $700 billion a 
year would not begin to be enough. It 
would mean foreign aid for the next cen- 
tury, if that is what the Senator hopes 
to achieve. 

Page 3 of the amendment, starting on 
line 23, reads as follows: 

This analysis should examine the relation- 
ship between development requirements and 
the rising gross national product of the 
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United States, assessing the percentage of 
gross national product that should be devoted 
to such development assistance, 


There is a case that this entire thing 
should be based on a percentage of the 
U.S. gross national product. 

I notice there is no provision contained 
in here for members of the Committee on 
Appropriations to serve on this Commit- 
tee. It seems apropriate to me that if we 
are to appropriate money, the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
should be on the Committee. 

I should think that, if the members of 
the Committee on Appropriations were 
to serve on this study commission, the 
first objection they would make would be 
that their procedure from the beginning 
of this Nation was not being followed. 
Their procedure is that the Committee 
looks at the appropriations on an item- 
by-item basis and then says, “Here is 
how much money we think we can justi- 
fy spending in this country under these 
particular circumstances.” 

It would seem to me that this subsec- 
tion (c) amounts to telling this study 
group what they will recommend to us. 

My thought is that if they are going to 
study it, they ought to be free to make 
their own recommendations, rather than 
be told what to recommend when they 
get finished with the study. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly want to express one thought concern- 
ing the language used in this bill. The 
language used in the bill definitely im- 
plies and very nearly expresses the 
thought that the United States has not 
been just in the amount of money that 
it grants by way of economic aid. 

The language in the measure, as read 
by the Senator from Louisiana, definite- 
ly implies that they have not been, and 
practically expresses it. 

The measure would tell in advance the 
commission of 12 members: “You have 
got to study the needs of the developing 
nations, recognizing that our gross na- 
tional product is increasing annually, and 
on the basis of the needs and, on the 
basis of the increase in our gross na- 
tional product, you must make a recom- 
mendation on what our economic aid 
program should be.” 

Mr. President, I am of the belief that 
this matter is of such significance that 
it ought not to be included in the bill as 
an amendment hurriedly drafted and in- 
adequately considered, but ought to be 
submitted to the Senate as a separate 
bill with a separate study to be made by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on 
the matter. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I agree 
with much that the Senator from Ohio 
said, but I think we can modify this 
amendment so that it can become a part 
of the bill. 

I do not think that the Senator from 
New York and the other Senators who 
are supporting the amendment and those 
of us who are raising these objections 
are too far apart. 

I would like to take the Morse-Ful- 
bright amendment of last year and do 
some work on this amendment tonight, 
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and then discuss the matter with the 
Senator from New York, and those asso- 
ciated with him in an effort to see if we 
cannot come to an understanding before 
the amendment is voted on. 

We are dealing with something here 
that may offer more of an opportunity 
than we now know of getting the group 
of us in the Senate who are highly criti- 
cal of foreign aid much closer to those 
who are strongly for an expansion of 
foreign aid. 

I would like to get some language in 
here by way of more specific instructions 
to this Committee or commission as to 
what its terms of reference will be. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, it has been mentioned here to- 
day that the amendment was hurriedly 
considered. 

First, as I said, the amendment was 
considered last year. I might say to the 
Senator from Ohio that the proposal was 
gone into at great length last year. The 
Senator from Ohio voted for the amend- 
ment last year. 

The amendment has been considered 
on the floor for the last 3 or 4 days, start- 
ing on Thursday. It was discussed on 
Thursday, Friday, and today. 

There has been sufficient opportunity 
for every Senator-to reach some conclu- 
sion about it. 

I expect that the reason we are offer- 
ing this amendment and the reasons that 
we are discussing foreign aid is that we 
are a developed country and are in a bet- 
ter economic position than are the under- 
developed countries. 

I doubt very much if this kind of leg- 
islation would be considered in Peru, in 
Venezuela, in Zambia, or in any of the 
other countries of the world. 

The reason why we are discussing for- 
eign aid is, first, that we have the means 
and the wealth to grant foreign aid. 
Second, it is important in our national 
interest that we provide foreign aid. 

I could say that I know that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has a very good answer. 
But he raised the question of why we are 
in Vietnam. Most Senators, with the ex- 
ception of the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Alaska, have supported 
the efforts made in Vietnam. Why are 
we fighting 12,500 miles away? 

The position of the Senator from Ore- 
gon is consistent. But if most Senators 
feel that it is worthwhile to make that 
effort 12,500 miles away, it seems to me 
that it is also worthwhile if with less 
effort we can bring some stability to these 
countries, so that we will not have these 
problems 5, 8, or 10 years from now. 
That is why the language is in the 
amendment. Our economy is better than 
that of the underdeveloped countries; 
therefore we have some responsibility. 

Mr. MORSE. If I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from New York, the 
Senator from Arkansas, the majority 
leader, and the Senator from South Da- 
kota, who I understand is a cosponsor of 
the modified amendment, I should like 
to suggest that action on the amendment 
be laid aside for tonight, and that it be 
made the pending amendment at the 
beginning of the session tomorrow, so 
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that Senators who wish to make some 
suggestions or modifications may do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
consider offering the amendment which 
he has been prepared to propose for the 
last 2 hours, to my knowledge, so 
that the type of study he thinks neces- 
sary could be made on the pending pro- 
posal seeking to set up a committee or a 
commission to study the foreign aid 
program? 

Mr. MORSE. I told the majority 
leader that I would offer my amendment 
tonight, if he wished me to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
be agreeable to making it the pending 
business? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would it be agree- 
able if Senators can get together on an 
amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. That will be all right 
with me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then we could 
make progress. 

Mr. MORSE. First of all, let us have 
an understanding on that. Is it the de- 
sire of the Senator from Montana that 
I offer my next amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from New York withdraw his amend- 
ment temporarily? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The author of the 
amendment can do that on his own. 
Unanimous consent is not needed. The 
Senator from New York can withdraw it 
on his own, with the understanding that 
it will be laid aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York being laid aside 
temporarily? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. I suggest that in the 

meantime the modified amendment be 
printed, so that Senators may have access 
to it. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon last 
year, adopted by the Senate, and subse- 
quently rejected in conference, was predi- 
cated upon the objective that the foreign 
aid program would be reduced or brought 
to anend. That was the essence of the 
argument made by the Senator from 
Oregon in advocating the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct, 
in that all present programs were to ter- 
minate. What aid continued thereafter 
would depend on what the commission 
proposed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The vote on that 
amendment was 78 in favor and 1 
against. That is what the Recorp shows. 
That does not at all render invalid the 
arguments made by the Senator from 
Oregon and the Senator from Ohio, be- 
cause the proposed amendment presup- 
poses that the aid is not adequate; that 
we are not just in distributing our boun- 
ty. I believe that that aspect of the 
amendment should be deleted, because it 
is not in accord with the facts and it is 
not properly within the amendment, be- 
cause in advance it tells the 12-member 
commission that we are not doing 
enough. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I wish 
to answer the Senator from Ohio by say- 
ing that this is exactly the same language 
that the Senator from Ohio voted in fa- 
vor of last year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But last year, as I said 
a moment ago, the essence of the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon, the 
basis upon which the amendment was 
adopted, was that foreign aid should be 
reduced 

Mr. MORSE. Ended. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Ended, is what the 
Senator argued. So that was completely 
different. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I wish 
to say to the Senator that everyone con- 
sidered this, the amendment was read, 
the Senator from Oregon commended it, 
as I read his comment, and after consid- 
ering the amendment, the Senate voted 
78 to 1 in favor of it. 

Mr. MORSE. It might indicate that 
the Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from Oregon at that time were somewhat 
fatigued. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Not at 
all, because the Senator from Oregon 
made a brilliant speech in favor of the 
amendment last year. I was carried 
away by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not accept the de- 
scription of the speech. That does not 
change the fact that we might very well 
have been fatigued. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The fact is, is it not, that 
when the Senator from Oregon proposed 
the amendment last year, which was 
adopted by a vote of 78 to 1, a modifica- 
tion of that amendment was proposed by 
the Senator from New York and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, which was 
readily accepted and which contained 
the language which is now being criti- 
cized by Members of the Senate who vot- 
ed for the amendment as modified? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That 
language was commended last year. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I live by 
my past mistakes, but I do not make the 
same mistake twice, when it has been 
called to my attention. Therefore, I be- 
lieve we ought to modify the amendment, 
and that we can work it out. The Sena- 
tor will be surprised how well we can 
work it out. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If it is the objective of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
Senator from New York that an impar- 
tial, objective study be made, and if the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Ohio support that objective, then 
added to the bill should be language 
showing a purpose of an impartial, un- 
prejudiced, objective study, recommend- 
ing neither an increase nor a decrease in 
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the amount of foreign aid for economic 
assistance that would be provided. 

Mr. MORSE. I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the Senator’s permission, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the pending amend- 
ment be temporarily laid aside and that 
further consideration be given to it at 
some time after the amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Oregon has 
been debated and voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to have 
a ruling on my previous request that the 
amendment, as modified, which is now 
before the Senate, be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment (No. 704) 
will be printed; and without objection, 
it will be printed in the Recorp. 

The modified amendment, ordered to 
be printed, is as follows: 

CHAPTER 3—RESTUDY 

Sec. 301. PROPOSALS For FUTURE PRO- 
GRAMS.—The President requested to submit 
to the Congress, on or before January 1, 
1968, his recommendations, including legis- 
lative proposals designed to carry out such 
recommendations, for such future foreign 
assistance programs as may be necessary and 
appropriate in the national interest and 
taking into account the principles set forth 
in section 302. 

SEC. 302. PRINCIPLES To BE TAKEN INTO 
AOCOUNT IN PROPOSALS FOR FUTURE Pro- 
GrRAMS.— (8) In the formulation and sub- 
mission to the Congress of proposals for for- 
eign assistance for fiscal years beginning on 
or after July 1, 1968, such proposals should 
include, among others, the following cate- 
gorles: 

(1) Assistance intended primarily for hu- 
manitarian purposes, including grants, loans, 
contributions, or other aid to be made avail- 
able for relief purposes through international 
organizations or relief agencies, or otherwise, 
famine relief and other assistance authorized 
by title IT of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
and similar relief programs. 

(2) Assistance for development purposes 
(A) to be extended only to countries in 
which progress is being made toward respect 
for the rule of law, freedom of expression 
and of the press, and recognition of the im- 
portance of individual freedom, initiative, 
and private enterprise; and (B) to be in 
furtherance of sound plans for economic and 
social growth to the end of developing the 
resources of the recipient countries to make 
them self-sufficient at the earliest possible 
date. 

(3) Assistance for political or contingency 
p to be extended to a limited num- 
ber of countries or areas, primarily for pur- 
poses of advancing or protecting the mutual 
interests of the United States and the other 
countries or areas concerned, such as pro- 
grams relating to the creation of special 
relationships with recipient countries, rein- 
forcement of alliance-type relationships, or 
other political or contingency purposes. 

(4) Military assistance to be furnished for 
p that serve the military defense of 
the United States as recommended by the 


Secretary of Defense, subject to approval by 
the Secretary of State. 


(b) In order to provide for better coordi- 
nation of all programs of United States as- 
sistance to foreign countries, and for more 
efficient, economical, and effective ad- 
ministration of such programs, the proposals 
referred to in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
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of subsection (a) should also include pro- 
visions for unification, insofar as practicable, 
of the administration of such programs 
under a single officer or agency. 

(c) The proposals referred to in subsection 
(a) should be based on an analysis and esti- 
mate of the funds required by the developing 
nations of the world to close the widening 
gap between the economically privileged na- 
tions and those nations striving to achieve 
a developed economy. This analysis should 
examine the relationship between develop- 
ment requirements and the rising gross na- 
tional product of the United States, assess- 
ing the percentage of gross national product 
that should be devoted to such development 
assistance. The proposals should include an 
assessment of the role that economic assist- 
ance by the United States and other devel- 
oped nations can and should play in the 
economic and social development of the rest 
of the world, and carefully delineate policies 
and programs required to fulfill this role. 

Sec. 303. Temporary PLANNING COMMITTEE 
ESTABLISHED.—(a) There is hereby created a 
Foreign Aid Planning Committee (herein- 
after referred to as the Committee“) which 
shall consist of twelve members, no more 
than seven of whom shall be members of the 
same political party, to be selected as 
follows: 

(1) Four members to be appointed by the 
President from private life, none of whom 
shall have served at an executive level in 
the administration of the AID program in 
Washington; 

(2) Four members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, to be des- 
ignated by the Vice President; 

(3) Four members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, to be designated by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 


The Committee shall select a Chairman and 
Vice Chairman from among its members. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Committee 
(1) to make such studies and investigations 
as may be necessary to enable it to make 
recommendations to the President and to the 
Congress concerning the proposals referred 
to in section 302(a), and (2) to provide the 
President, or such officer or agency as the 
President may designate, with such assist- 
ance as the President or such ‘officer or 
agency may request in the formulation of 
such proposals. 

(e) The Committee is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such sec- 
retarial, clerical, and other staff assistants 
as may be necessary to enable it to perform 
its functions, and to procure, without regard 
to the civil service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, temporary and in- 
termittent services to the same extent as is 
authorized for the departments by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat, 810; 
5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $100 
per diem for individuals. 

(d) Members of the Committee appointed 
under subsection (a) (1) who are not other- 
wise employed by the United States shall be 
paid compensation at the rate of $100 per 
diem while engaged in the work of the Com- 
mittee, and shall be reimbursed for travel 
and other necessary expenses incurred while 
so engaged, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b- 
2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

(e) The Committee may, for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this sec- 
tion, hold such hearings and sit and act at 
such times and places, administer such 
oaths, and require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, 
papers, and documents as the Committee 
may deem advisable. Subpenas may be is- 
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sued under the signature of the Chairman of 
the Committee and may be served by any 
person designated by the Chairman. The 
provisions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of 
the Revised Statutes (2 U.S.C. 192-194), 
shall apply in the case of any failure of any 
witness to comply with any subpena or to 
testify when summoned under authority of 
this subsection. 

(f) Each department and agency of the 
Government shall furnish to the Committee, 
upon its request, such information or other 
assistance as may be necessary to enable it 
to carry out its functions. 

(g) The Committee shall from time to 
time transmit to the President, and to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, reports of its activities, including 
its recommendations, and shall file its final 
report on or before September 1, 1967. Upon 
the filing of its final report, the Committee 
shall cease to exist. 

(h) There shall be made available to the 
Committee out of sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act such amounts, not to ex- 
ceed an aggregate of $400,000, as the Com- 
mittee deems necessary to enable it to carry 
out its functions, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
not take the time to read the titles of 
the reports from the General Accounting 
Office. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
because they will bear upon my reasons 
for seeking additional provisions in the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], only the titles of 
the classified and unclassified reports of 
the Comptroller General. 

These reports set forth the findings of 
the Comptroller General in the spot 
check surveys which the General Ac- 
counting Office made concerning the 
administration of both economic and 
military aid. Some of the reports are 
classified as of last year; however, I am 
at liberty to ask unanimous consent that 
the titles, but not the contents, of the 
reports be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the titles of 
the reports were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[Classified] 

Management of Donated Food Programs 
for Mexico Under Title III, Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954; 

Review of the Military Assistance Program 
for India; 

Review of Air Defense Equipment Fur- 
nished to and Procured for the Republic 
of China under the Military Assistance Pro- 


gram; 

Effects of Foreign Currency Sales on Com- 
mercial Sales of Wheat to the United Arab 
Republic, Title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954; 

Need for Improvement in Supply Support 
for Aircraft under the Military Assistance 
Program for the Republic of China; 

Report on Certain Special Aspects of Food 
Distribution under Title III of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended; 

Inadequate Planning, Programming, and 
Contracting for a Fixed Communications 
System for the Government of Indonesia 
under the Military Assistance Program; 

Report on Review of Military Assistance 
Provided to the Republic of the 1 

Ineffective and Overly Costly Aspects of 
Military and Economic Assistance Provided 
to Thailand; 
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Review of Economic Assistance Provided 
to the Republic of the Philippines for De- 
velopment Purposes; 

Lack of Effective Action by the Military 
Services To Obtain NATO Cost Sharing of 
Military Construction Projects in Europe; 

Ineffective and Inefficient Administra- 
tion of the Training of Foreign Personnel 
under the Military Assistance Program for 
Greece; 

Report on Review of the Military Assist- 
ance Training Program for Iran; 

Waste of Funds in Construction of Shaha- 
bad Depot in Iran under the Military As- 
sistance 

Inadequate Consideration Given to Utiliz- 
ing Reserve Fleet Ships in Lieu of Pro- 
viding New Ships to Iran under the Mili- 
tary Assistance Program; 

Unnecessary Dollar Grants to Iran under 
the Foreign Assistance Program; 


[Not classified] 


Audit of Loan Program Financial State- 
ments for Fiscal Years 1962, 1963, and 1964; 

Review of the Expedited Signing of Cer- 
tain Agreements under Title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 480); 

Survey of Internal Audits and Inspec- 
tions Relating to United States Activities in 
Vietnam; 

Report on Review of a Transaction In- 
volving the Conversion of Foreign Currency 
to Dollars at Less Than the Current Ex- 
change Rate; 

Use of Dollars Rather Than Foreign Our- 
rencies To Pay United States Expenses in 
the Republic of Korea; 

Additional Income Possible by Obtaining 
More Equitable Rates of Interest on United 
States-Owned Foreign Currencies; 

Significant Dollar Savings Available in 
Financing Foreign Sales Agents’ Commis- 
sions on Surplus Agricultural Commodities 
Exported under Title I, Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 480); 

Questionable Grant of Corn to the United 
Arab Republic under Title II, Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480); 

Displacement of Commercial Dollar Sales 
of Tallow to the United Arab Republic; 

Purchase of Residence in Tokyo for Finan- 
cial Attaché from Exchange Stabilization 
Fund; 

Overpayments of Per Diem Travel Allow- 
ances. 

Overprocurements Resulting from Ineffec- 
tive Supply Management in Korea under the 
Military Assistance Program; 

Improper Use of Funds Appropriated for 
Operation and Maintenance nses; 

Loose Management in Budgeting and Fi- 
nancial Reporting for Certain Educational 
Exchange Activities; 

Improper Payment of Port Charges on 
Shipments to Colombia of Food Donated 
Under Title III of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954; 

Follow-Up Examination on Certain Aspects 
of United States Assistance to the Central 
Treaty Organization for a Rail Link Between 
Turkey and Iran; 

Ineffective Utilization of Excess Personal 
Property in the Foreign Assistance Program; 

Questionable Aspects of Budget-Support 
Loans Made to the Government of Ecuador; 

Failure To Effectively Utilize Excess United 
States-Owned Foreign Currencies To Pay In- 
ternational Air Travel Ticket Costs Being 
Paid in Dollars; 

Ineffective Utilization of Excess Personal 
vig ene in the Foreign Assistance Program; 

Costs Resulting from an In- 
3 5 Policy of Donating Flour Instead of 
Wheat to Voluntary Relief Agencies for Dis- 
tribution Abroad under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended; 
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Weaknesses in Negotiation and Adminis- 
tration of Contracts for Resettlement of 
Cuban Refugees; 

Unnecessary Dollar Costs Incurred in Fi- 
nancing Purchases of Commodities Produced 
in Brazil; 


Unnecessary Costs Incurred in the Reloca- 
tion of Highways at the Amistad Dam Project; 

Review of Financial Condition and Opera- 
tions Fiscal Years 1963 and 1962; 

Unnecessary Costs Resulting from Inade- 
quacies in the Administration of the Inter- 
American Highway Program in the Republic 
of Panama; 

Weaknesses Involving Primarily the Dispo- 
sition of Surplus Nonfat Dry Milk. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, still 
speaking with reference to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Kennepy], the situation has 
been complicated somewhat this year— 
I speak most respectfully—by the dis- 
cussion earlier of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]. He discussed it and then with- 
drew it. It would commit us to 1 per- 
cent of the gross national product for a 
foreign aid authorization. 

We did not have that proposal last 
year. The amendment of the Senator 
from New York—as the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lausch] pointed out—carries 
with it the implication that we are not 
giving enough. 

There is some dispute as to the total 
amount of all of our foreign aid. Our 
contribution to the World Bank, our 
contribution to the International Mone- 
tary Fund, military assistance, our con- 
tribution to the Inter-American Bank, 
our food for peace, our Public Law 480, 
the Peace Corps. That is all foreign aid. 

The total is far, far above the so-called 
bare bones economic aid program and a 
bare bones military aid program. 

We get a variety of estimates and the 
estimates seem to vary from $8 billion to 
$10 billion. Now, if they are all included 
and 1 percent of that—that is much 
more than $7 billion that is being talked 
about on the floor of the Senate here 
tonight. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. As one 
Senator, I object to any legislation that 
has as its objective the perpetuation of 
foreign aid. 

Mr. MORSE. Or commitment to for- 
eign aid. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It is im- 
plicit in this amendment that we are to 
have a permanent foreign assistance 
program with the objective of closing 
the gap between the have-nots and the 
haves. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
implicit in this amendment, as I read it. 
In my opinion, it can only arouse the 
hopes in the hearts of many people, as 
they look to the largess of the American 
Congress and the American Govern- 
ment, that they will be brought to a 
standard of living that we enjoy here. 

I do not know what they mean by clos- 
ing this gap. 
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If you close the gap between our coun- 
try and the underdeveloped countries, 
something must give somewhere. In my 
opinion, it would be the standard of liv- 
ing of the people of the United States. I 
do not see how that could be avoided. 

To my mind this amendment looks to 
the perpetuation of the foreign aid pro- 
gram as much in our annual budget as 
the pay of the Federal judiciary. 

I was not here last year during the de- 
bate. I do not understand the conditions 
under which such an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Senate approved this 
amendment last year. I cannot believe 
that it was given careful study in the 
committee or there would have been 
someone on the committee who would 
have objected. 

Mr. MORSE. It did not come out in 
committee. The provision came out on 
the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. First, 
what I think is the concern of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is the 
fact that the gap between the underde- 
veloped countries and the developing 
countries of the world, such as the United 
States, is growing. The total gross na- 
tional product of Africa, except West 
Africa, was about one-half of the growth 
in the gross national product of the 
United States last year. 

I think, as Secretary McNamara said 
in his Toronto speech, if you look around 
the world where the United States has 
had difficulties, it is in those countries 
where there is poverty and illiteracy; 
where some guidance and help and as- 
sistance from the United States—and I 
do not mean only financial assistance— 
may have made a difference in the lives 
of those people. 

Therefore, they will look not to com- 
munism and dictatorship of the left, but 
to the United States. 

Again, I wish to stress the fact that 
this is not just from a moral point of 
view, but in our self-interest. It makes 
sense for us that those people have order 
and economic development. 

I think that the purpose in stressing 
the idea of underdeveloped countries and 
developed countries, rich nations and 
poor nations, is this point of view. 

Those countries that have had in- 
stability and disorder have turned to 
communism; and there is a relationship 
between that and poverty, disease and 
illiteracy. We can play a role in chang- 
ing that just as we are now fighting in 
Vietnam at a cost of about $2 billion a 
month, with hundreds and hundreds of 
Americans dying, and getting wounded 
each month, We are willing to make 
that effort. 

We should also be willing to make 
the effort now to prevent this. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I was op- 
posed to getting involved in Vietnam but 
we are there now and I am not in favor 
of leaving 350,000 American boys there 
to their own fate. I will do everything in 
my power to see that they have every 
weapon and advantage that a man can 
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have under such conditions; the best 
medical treatment and everything else 
they need and can be provided by the 
richest country on earth. 

I did not believe in sending any of our 
men out there. I was opposed to it. But 
they are there now and it is our respon- 
sibility to see that they are taken care 
of and that proper steps are taken by 
this country to reduce the ever increas- 
ing toll of casualties. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. We are 
there for some purposes or we should 
withdraw. One of the reasons we are 
there, from the statements made, is that 
we are trying to deal with Communist 
expansion and the fact that the peoples 
of South Vietnam, under the domino 
theory, will not be taken over by commu- 
nism. 

If the Senator is willing to support that 
effort he should be willing to support 
the other effort. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator is expressing the view of somebody 
else. I am not going into those intri- 
cacies. 

American boys are there and their 
lives are being taken. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. And 
there was some reason. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I did not 
send them there. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. We 
could take them out. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator may have better luck getting them 
out than I did keeping them out. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. We can 
advise the public now. They must be 
fighting for some reason. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I will not 
be budged on that. I appreciated the 
fact that the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KENNEDY] brought in the African 
situation. I understand that. But that 
is not the basis of my objection to the 
foreign aid program. 

I know that it is very popular to under- 
take to bring in the racial question when 
I undertake to open my mouth on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I was voting on most of these foreign 
aid programs when colonization was in 
full swing in Africa. I was voting 
against them then and do so now because 
I think they have been poorly handled 
from the inception. I think Russia and 
China, although they spend, as nearly as 
I can estimate, about one-twentieth of 
what we do on foreign aid, have gotten 
as much or more out of their money as 
we have. 

The Senator refers to the fact that he 
wants to do something about this gap. 

But the Senator does not say “narrow 
the gap.” He uses the words close the 
gap” in his amendment. On line 20, 
page 3, he states that the committee is 
to be directed to get an estimate that 
will “close the widening gap between the 
economically privileged nations and 
those nations striving to achieve a de- 
veloped economy.” 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
the objective, I would think, let me say 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I beg the 
Senator’s pardon? 
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Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
the objective, I would think. That is 
what we would like to accomplish. It 
may take many years, but that is what 
we would like to accomplish. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. For my 
part, I am not willing to put the respon- 
sibility on the 6 percent of the inhabit- 
ants of this globe who live in the United 
States of America for bringing the other 
94 percent of the people up to our stand- 
ard of living. I am not willing to take 
that risk of destroying our civilization. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
could the Senator from Oregon first in- 
form the Senate which amendment he is 
going to bring up? 

Mr. MORSE. I will tell the Senator 
what I am going to do. I have a few 
brief comments to clarify the RECORD 
which I wish to make on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York, and then 
I am going to call up amendment No. 
667 on restriction on assistance to Latin 
America, and make that the pending 
business for tomorrow. 

AMENDMENT NO. 667 


Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment No. 667 and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
The amendment will be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment as follows: 

(c) Add the following new section: 

“Sec. 254. RESTRICTION ON ASSISTANCE TO 
LATIN AmeErica—None of the funds author- 
ized by this Act shall be used to provide as- 
sistance to any country in Latin America in 
any fiscal year if the total estimated expendi- 
tures of such country for defense purposes 
for such year are expected to exceed an 
amount equal to 3.5 per centum of the esti- 
mated gross national product as determined 
by the President of such country for such 
year.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my un- 
derstanding is that we will make that the 
pending business for tomorrow. I shall 
make a brief statement tomorrow morn- 
ing in support of the amendment. 

Mr. President, there is available to any 
special committee appointed a whole 
series of proposals made in the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, including 
majority and minority reports last year 
and this year, and other proposals that 
we have made. The sad fact is that we 
have not gotten anywhere with the AID 
officials in adopting procedural reforms, 
or concerning the reports of the Comp- 
troller General on what should be some 
of the procedural reforms to be adopted. 

I should like to add to the amendment 
a paragraph that would instruct the 
committee to go into an examination of 
the administration of foreign aid and 
give us recommendations as to what it 
thinks we should do legislatively, and if 
legislation is necessary to improve the 
administration of foreign aid. I shall 
work on that and have it ready when 
we take it up tomorrow. 
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But the situation is somewhat different 
tonight from what it was a year ago 
when this amendment came out of com- 
mittee with the Clark amendment. The 
Clark amendment was added on the floor 
of the Senate last year. 

It is true that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania offered his amendment. It is 
also true that I, certainly with all the 
accolades of approval which the Senator 
from New York has pointed out, agreed 
to the amendment. There is no doubt 
about that. I was a little bit surprised 
to be able to get the amendment which 
I brought out of committee, so obviously 
supported by the Senate that I am not so 
sure that I paid enough attention to the 
amendment; but, on the other hand, I 
would probably do it again if the situa- 
tion were the same as last year. Since 
then, there have been some problems in 
regard to what the administration con- 
siders a commitment under foreign aid. 
Moreover, since then representatives of 
other countries and some of our interna- 
tional conferences have taken the sur- 
prising position that they are entitled 
to it as a matter of right. 

There was a conference in Latin 
America—I believe it was Buenos Aires— 
where there was controversy between 
some of the American delegates and the 
Latin American delegates over whether 
they had financial aid coming as a mat- 
ter of right. 

There has been this controversy over 
modification of the Organization of 
American States’ Charter, where Latin 
American delegates wanted to write 
something into the charter that would 
give the same commitment in treaty 
form that this amendment seeks to give. 
We had an informal meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations one after- 
noon. State Department officials were 
left with no room for doubt that the com- 
mittee was not going to support the 
treaty if it contained that language; that 
we were not going to make that com- 
mitment. 

That leads me to the last point I wish 
to make, and then I shall yield to my 
friend, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe]. I do not believe that these 
countries have to worry about what fu- 
ture Congresses are going to do about 
authorizing increased foreign aid money. 

If the foreign aid program is improved, 
I would be ready to vote more money for 
certain parts of it. Iam in an embarass- 
ing situation. I should like to be join- 
ing the Senator from New York in voting 
for more money for certain kinds of 
projects. I am not going to do it until 
we first have some reason to believe that 
the foreign aid people are not going to 
waste a lot of it, and that in some places 
it is not going to do more harm than 
good. 

If we are going to appoint a committee, 
let it be instructed to make a complete 
survey of foreign aid and come back 
with recommendations as to what Con- 
gress should do, including recommenda- 
tions as to amounts. We can accept or 
reject the recommendations. 

I am happy now to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I think the record 
should be made clear concerning what 
happened last year. 

Last year, as I stated previously, the 
Senator from Oregon advocated a study 
which was intended primarily either to 
reduce foreign aid or to bring it to an 
end. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
EKENNEDYI and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] were opposed to 
that general philosophy. They felt that 
the study should embrace the issue not 
only as to whether foreign aid should 
be lowered or discontinued but also as to 
whether it should be increased. 

Thus, we had before the Senate the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon, 

I now read from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, volume 111, part 10, page 13486: 

Mr. CLank. Mr. President, I call up amend- 
ments No. 262, and ask that they be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state 
the amendments. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 25, strike 
out lines 9 to 13, inclusive. On page 25, 
line 14, strike out “(c)” and substitute 
“(b)”. On page 25, line 21, strike out (d)“ 
and substitute (c)“. On page 25, after line 
25, insert the following: 


Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] is the identical one which the 
Senator from Louisiana read several 
minutes ago about eliminating the gap 
and bringing the undeveloped nations 
up to a level of economic richness com- 
parable to that of the United States. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was offered. In his argu- 
ment, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] stated that the amendment 
which they offered today would insure 
that the committee would also consider 
the basic question of the proper magni- 
tude of the future U.S. assistance pro- 
gram. 

The Senator from Oregon was faced 
with opposition to his amendment. The 
opposition was that it was desired to in- 
clude in it a study of the magnitude of 
the foreign aid program. 

Later the Record shows that the Sena- 
tor accepted the amendment. 

The Senator from Oregon, 15 or 20 
minutes ago, stated that there was a 
practical issue involved. He was doubt- 
ful whether his amendment for a study 
to eliminate foreign aid would get 
through. I can understand why he said 
he would accept the amendment. 

That is the record of what happened 
last year. 

Mr. MORSE, I accepted it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There was a question 
whether the amendment ought to be ac- 
cepted on a voice vote. It was agreed 
that, to show the firmness of the Senate, 
there should be a rollcall vote. On that 
rolicall vote there were 78 yeas and 1 
nay. Thus the amendment was adopted 
in the Senate. 

I think every Senator will concede that 
whenever the chairman of a committee 
and the sponsor of an amendment agree 
on its acceptance, there is a purpose to 
have it accepted on a voice vote. When 
it went to a rollcall, the result was the 
equivalent of the result on a voice vote. 
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The Recorp I have quoted from does 
not at all support the proposition that 
those who are having some question 
about the amendment are in an incon- 
sistent position. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is true 
that I agreed to the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why did the Senator 
support it? 

Mr. MORSE. I probably did not give 
the consideration to it that I should 
have; but what I did last year does not 
bind me as to what I shall do this year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My suggestion is that 
the Senator from Oregon accepted it be- 
cause he was anxious to get his study 
proposal approved to bring foreign aid 
to an end. 

It was a practical move. 

Mr. MORSE. I wanted to get it ac- 
cepted. But this year is not last year. 
Now I want to get it accepted with 
changes. Events have occurred which 
justify modification of the measure. I 
shall offer modifications. I am sure after 
I do the Senator from Ohio and I will 
stand together on it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I favor a study, but 
the language should be of a nature nei- 
ther implying nor suggesting any in- 
crease or decrease in the program. It 
should be an objective study. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the way I feel 
about it. To give the Senator an idea of 
what it means mathematically, if we 
were to talk the American people into 
closing the gap between the gross na- 
tional product in this country and the 
situation in the “have-not” nations, let 
us take India for an example. With an 
average income a year in India of $100 
per capita, and assuming the average in- 
come in this country were $2,800, and we 
were dealing with a 500 million popula- 
tion in India, the gap would be $1.350 
trillion. I know the proponents of 
such a measure would say it is absurd. 
I agree that it is reducing it to an ab- 
surdity to make the point, but the point 
is that that represents the difference be- 
tween the incomes in the two countries 
on a per capita basis. We ought not 
have that kind of language, but we ought 
to be able to join forces in having a com- 
mittee appointed to study all aspects of 
the foreign aid program and make find- 
ings of facts and recommendations. The 
committee might make recommendations 
as to what this country ought to spend, 
but we would have an opportunity to 
pass on that recommendation. But I do 
not think we ought to imply to them that 
we feel committed to closing the gap. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator mind repeating those figures as 
to how much would be necessary to bring 
the people of India into our standard of 
Uving? 

Mr. MORSE. If we assume that there 
are 500 million people in India, it would 
take 81,350 billion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is about 
twice our gross national product. The 
Senator knows that in order to bring the 
gross national product to $1,350 billion 
in India, one of the first things we would 
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have to do would be to try to feed the 
Indians and help them with their health 
standards. While we were trying to bring 
up their living standards, is it not pos- 
sible that the population of India would 
increase, making the demand even 
greater than the $1,350 billion? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. I do 
not think it would be far wrong to say 
that, if we eliminated the bloc countries 
of Europe and took the rest of the world, 
our gross national product would be 
greater than all the other countries of 
the world, which is quite a gap. Even 
with all our humanitarian impulses, we 
could not possibly close that gap on a 
unilateral basis. That ‘s why I said 
earlier in this discussion I thought a 
Commission should be appointed and 
that it should give much consideration 
to what can be done on a joint multi- 
lateral program, rather than place it on 
the basis of a unilateral foreign aid pro- 
gram by the United States. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. With 
respect to the exchange just had between 
the Senator from Oregon and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, I think it is quite 
clear that the suggestion is not that the 
United States will give enough aid to 
those countries in order to close the 
gap. That was not the purpose, Our 
long-term objective is that the gap shall 
not widen, but begin to close. 

The second point I wish to make, with 
reference to what the Senator from Lou- 
isiana said, is that we are talking about 
an association with other countries and 
what they are willing todo. We are talk- 
ing about the underdeveloped countries 
joining in the effort, the developed coun- 
tries joining in the effort, the United 
States joining in the effort, and also what 
is in our own national interest. We 
should always bear in mind what is in the 
national interest of the United States, 
and what kind of governments are in- 
volved. We should not unilaterally de- 
cide that we are going to give the only 
aid and assistance. 

I do not mind accepting any language 
the Senator from Oregon may suggest to 
clarify the matter, but, in fairness to 
the amendment and the discussion that 
took place last year, we should not 
distort what is in the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not intend to dis- 
tort it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
discussion goes in considerable degree 
into the role the developed countries have 
to play, and not just the United States. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the objection that it seems to me 
applies most to the amendment, from my 
point of view at least, is that while we are 
willing to vote for a study, the whole 
purpose of a study is to give us informa- 
tion upon which we could base an appro- 
priate conclusion. 

I believe the majority of Senators 
would feel as I do, that we ought not to 
be telling the study group what they will 
recommend before they make their study. 
Let them make their study, and after 
they make it, it would seem appropriate 
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then that they should come up with their 
recommendation of what we should do, 
and not before. That tends to prejudice 
a study. “Prejudice” is a bad word in 
some respects, but that is what it does. 
At least to a certain extent, we have al- 
ready reached a conclusion, and we are 
saying now, “You make your study, and 
you recommend this and you recommend 
that, and then you can put in such other 
recommendations as you wish, to arrive 
at that general conclusion.” 

That, I think, is the main objective to 
the amendment in its present form. But 
if that objection is eliminated, perhaps 
we could support the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
think I shall make a statement on my 
amendment tonight. I will make it at 
the beginning of the session tomorrow. 
My amendment is the pending business. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I recog- 
nize and appreciate the sincerity of pur- 
pose that motivates our foreign economic 
assistance program and has character- 
ized our Government’s approach in ex- 
tending direct help to less fortunate 
nations. 

All of us would agree that it would be 
beneficial to the United States if we can 
persuade those nations not yet alined 
with or dominated by Communist power 
to realize that their legitimate hopes 
and national aspirations can be more 
readily attained through peaceful co- 
operation with the free countries of the 
world, ourselves included. 

It can even be argued that long-range 
benefits might be worth the risks in- 
volved in making some assistance avail- 
able to certain Communist bloc countries 
that are showing signs of wanting to 
break away from their Soviet or Chinese 
masters. 

My quarrel is not with the objectives 
we have sought but rather with the way 
we have gone about it, frankly, I be- 
lieve the record is clear that foreign eco- 
nomic aid in its past and present form, 
has not best served either our own na- 
tional interest or the best interest of the 
recipient peoples. 

Our tolerance and patience has been 
worn thin from the abuse showered on 
us by those we have helped, the Amer- 
ican people are disgusted at being taken 
advantage of by every so-called new 
emerging nation that has learned from 
experience how to kick Uncle Sam and 
get dollars in return. 

I am convinced that if the question of 
continued foreign aid were put to the 
voters in a national referendum, it would 
be emphatically rejected. 

Last month it was my privilege to at- 
tend the 50th session of the International 
Labor Conference in Geneva as an ad- 
viser to the American delegation. For 
the first time I had an opportunity to 
personally see and hear the United States 
subjected to vicious slander and vituper- 
ation by representatives of Communist 
and allegedly neutral nations, including 
many who have been beneficiaries of our 
foreign aid largesse. 

One after another in dreary succes- 
sion, they used the podium of this inter- 
national gathering to denounce the 
United States as the imperialistic aggres- 
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sor responsible for outrages in Vietnam, 
intervention in the Dominican Republic, 
provocations against Cuba, Communist 
China, and so forth. 

They also ridiculed our free enterprise 
system and lauded socialism as the way 
of the future. 

There we were again, as we have so 
often been in the past, being portrayed 
as an international gangster bent on 
murder and exploitation of the poor peo- 
ples of the world. 

Let me cite a few examples from the 
record of that conference to illustrate 
how it was subverted from its purpose in- 
to a round-table tirade against our coun- 
try and its policies. 

The pattern for all of this naturally 
was set by spokesmen for the various 
Communist bloc countries, such as one 
from Cuba who said: 

There is no need for any further reason- 
ing for the peoples throughout the world to 
understand that their common enemy is the 
imperialist government of the United States 
and that the voice of mankind condemns it 
energetically. 


After commending the election of “A 
representative from the socialist camp” 
to the presidency of the ILO, a workers’ 
delegate from the Republic of Mali de- 
nounced the United States for the 
bloody war in Vietnam.” 

Praising socialism and attacking pri- 
vate enterprise, a workers’ delegate from 
Burundi said: 

The advanced countries should help us 
without requiring any political alinement, 


Another delegate, from Upper Volta, 
d: 


African problems could be overcome if the 
billions of dollars devoted to an unjustified 
and inhuman war could be used. The sums 
spent on bombs to crush the people of Viet- 
nam should have been used to improve con- 
ditions in Africa. 


A Panama Government delegate made 
the astounding charge that American 
military bases in that country “Consti- 
tute a grave danger to the workers and 
the Panamanian people in general.” 

Another delegate from Panama blasted 
US. administration of the Panama Canal 
and had the gall to complain that we did 
not pay any tolls for passage of our naval 
vessels. 

That misguided individual should have 
been reminded that American taxpayers 
have invested all told more than $2 bil- 
lion in that country, and that all Panama 
had to offer was undeveloped land in a 
unique area. 

He should know—and probably does— 
that our Canal Zone payroll and other 
related expenditures have been the 
largest source of income for the entire 
nation of Panama. 

Considering our unhappy and costly 
experience with paying most of the bills 
for the United Nations, it will come as no 
surprise that we also are doing the same 
thing in the ILO. 

The United States pays 25 percent of 
the direct and 40 percent of the indirect 
costs of this organization—and this, of 
course, is by far the largest share of the 
more than 110 member nations, It is 
more than several times the Soviet 
Union’s share for example. 
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Interestingly enough, some of the dele- 
gates who were most vicious in their re- 
marks against the United States repre- 
sented countries that are in arrears in 
their assessments to support the ILO. 

I recognize that the ILO annual budg- 
et of approximately $23 million is negli- 
gible compared with the billions we are 
asked to approve in the bill before us 
today. But the principle is the same. 

No thinking person expects our coun- 
try to be universally loved. But our un- 
matched record of international gener- 
osity has earned us the right to be 
respected, and we should insist on this 
respect as a condition of our assistance. 

Apart, from the war in Vietnam, we 
cannot justify the use of American tax 
dollars to support programs by interna- 
tional organizations that are aimed di- 
rectly at the destruction of the free en- 
terprise system and global domination as 
well. 

Yet that is precisely what we are doing 
with our support of the ILO and also in 
many instances with our economic aid 
to nations that do not share the basic 
principles we stand for at home and 
abroad. 

Others are weak and need our help 
because their economic and political sys- 
tems are weak. We are strong and able 
to provide help because our systems are 
strong. History will hold us responsible 
for having used our own resources to 
help undermine the stability of free en- 
terprise and damage its prospects for 
world growth in the future. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that I am not 
blindly opposed to the objectives we have 
sought with our foreign aid program. 
But we are never going to achieve those 
objectives with our present approach. 

This entire program should be sub- 
jected to a thorough restudy and evalua- 
tion. The major thrust of any sound 
program of economic assistance must be 
in the private sector because it is only 
through the encouragement and devel- 
opment of private enterprise that we can 
hope to insure any lasting progress in 
the countries we are trying to help. 

In this regard I support amendments 
that would remove assistance to those 
nations which indicate no inclination to 
sever their economic and political affilia- 
tion with the Communist bloc. 

It is long past time for Congress to 
boldly assert our Nation’s right to be 
respected. In good conscience, I can- 
not support a bill to use our own money 
to finance continued international as- 
saults upon the integrity, good faith, and 
economic convictions of the United 
States. 

FOREIGN AID BY PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in all 
of our discussions so far to date con- 
cerning foreign aid, there is one impor- 
tant factor which we have tended to 
overlook. That is the very important 
part which American private industry 
plays in the industrial, economic, and 
social development of a foreign country. 

All the emphasis so far has been on 
the role of the Federal Government in 
the foreign aid field. We are presently 
debating the expenditure of around $2.5 
billion in nonmilitary foreign aid, but 
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I want to point out to you that American 
businessmen invested some $3.371 billion 
overseas in 1965. 

In addition to this capital investment 
overseas, Americans exported nonmili- 
tary goods amounting to $26.567 billion 
last year. These figures make the for- 
eign aid provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment seem small by comparison. 

Let us for a moment look at the for- 
eign aid program provided by American 
private industry. 

First. This type of foreign aid is unique 
in that it not only wins. friends; but 
most importantly, it makes a profit. 
These businessmen are not trying to 
compete for the minds of the people they 
sell their goods to. They are only provid- 
ing much-needed consumer goods, no 
strings attached. When you give a man 
something, he always feels that he is 
your debtor. But when you sell him 
something—a fine product produced 
either in the United States or by the 
foreign subsidiary of an American firm— 
then he feels that he has received full 
value for his purchase. And, as I said 
earlier, the American firm earns a 
profit—not only monetarily, but also in 
goodwill. 

Second. Capital investment by Amer- 
ican firms overseas helps to broadcast the 
vital message of the private enterprise 
system. Where there were once mud 
huts, there now stands a modern factory 
surrounded by a new and modern town 
bringing a new found way of life to its 
inhabitants. This does more to tell the 
story of America than countless books 
or radio broadcasts, or even sacks of 
wheat. 

Third. These investments build fac- 
tories and assembly plants which recruit 
their workers from the local labor force. 
Willing workers in underdeveloped coun- 
tries are taught to operate sophisticated 
machinery. Many of these companies 
promote their workers to the managerial 
level and so help to build a strong middle 
class in countries where there are only 
the very, very rich or the very, very poor. 
I do not need to tell those of you here of 
how important a strong middle class is 
to the development of a stable society, 
both economical and political. 

And finally, many of these plants 
which are built overseas provide homes, 
schools, hospitals, and recreational facil- 
ities for their workers in countries which 
have rarely had either the money or the 
inclination to take care of their own 
people. This contribution by American 
industry to the social welfare of an un- 
derdeveloped country can never be 
counted on the scoreboard of the winning 
of men’s minds. 

But I must report to you today that 
both capital investments and exports by 
American businessmen are in grave 
danger. Due to policies followed by that 
same administration which wants to 
spend more money overseas in the form 
of foreign aid, these great helps to our 
foreign aid program are being urged to 
cut back instead of to increase their 
contribution, 

We have as one of the cornerstones of 
our foreign policy the promise to solve 
our chronic balance-of-payments deficit. 
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To do this the administration has insti- 
tuted the voluntary restraint program 
on overseas capital investment and on 
bank lending to foreigners. Instead of 
offering incentives to our industries to 
go international, we have embarked upon 
a policy of economic isolationism. 

And how does this affect our foreign aid 
program? To me it means that for every 
dollar the administration prohibits 
American business from either investing 
overseas or sending overseas in the form 
of exports, that slack will have to be 
picked up by the Federal Government in 
the form of foreign aid, if we are to pro- 
vide for the expanding economic, indus- 
trial, and social development of the 
world. 

I do not want to see this happen. Ad- 
mittedly there will be gaps in world 
development which our foreign aid pro- 
gram can be directed toward filling. 
But private industry plays a so much 
bigger part in this development, and it 
should be encouraged to expand the part 
it plays. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent since there was 
no period for the transaction of routine 
morning business today, it be in order 
to lay before the Senate various depart- 
mental communications, and print in 
the Recorp various routine matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING THE 
SESSION OF THE SENATE TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Housing 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON EXPORT-IMPORT BANK INSURANCE 
AND GUARANTEES ON EXPORT TO YUGOSLAVIA 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary, Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, Washing- 
ton, D. O., reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
amount of Export-Import Bank insurance and 
guarantees on U.S. export to Yugoslavia for 
the month of June 1966, not previously re- 
ported, totaled $4,382; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

REPORT ON APPROVAL OF LOAN TO SOUTH MIs- 
SISSIPPI ELECTRIC Power ASSOCIATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the approval of a loan to the South Mis- 
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sissippi Electric Power Association, of Luce- 
dale, Miss., in the amount of $20,671,000 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON APPROVAL OF LOAN TO ARKANSAS 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE CORP. 

A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the approval of a loan to the Arkansas 
Electric Cooperative Corp., of North Little 
Rock, Ark., in the amount of $14,458,000 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON ANTICIPATED PAR- 
TICIPATION AT INTERAMA 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a supple- 
mental report on anticipated participation 
at Interama by foreign countries and by pri- 
vate industries (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


REPORTS ON ALIENS WHO CONDITIONALLY 
ENTERED THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports on aliens who conditionally entered 
the United States, for the period December 1, 
1965, through June 30, 1966 (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


APPOINTMENT OF U.S. MARSHALS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for the appointment of U.S. marshals 
by the Attorney General (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN VARIOUS 
STATES 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
plans for works of improvement ón Bridge 
Creek-Ochlocknee River, Ga., Euharlee Creek, 
Ga. Pine Log Tributary, Ga., Sallacoa Creek 
Area, Ga., Indian Creek, Ind., Upper Big Blue 
River, Ind., Three Mile Creek, Iowa, Upper 
Black Vermillion, Kan., Cypress-Black Bayou, 
La.. Upper Bayou Nezpique (Revised), La., 
East Branch Sturgeon River, Mich., Houlka 
Creek, Miss., Tallahaga Creek, Miss., Crow 
and Broad Canyons and Placitas Arroya, 
N. Mex., Boundary Creek, N. Dak., Middle 
Branch Park River, N. Dak., Potomac Creek, 
Va., South Fork Roanoke River, Va., and Otter 
Creek, Wis, (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Commerce: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 28 RELATIVE TO MONTEREY 
BAY AND SURROUNDING OCEAN WATERS 


“Whereas there is an imminent danger of 
Monterey Bay and the surrounding ocean 
waters becoming seriously polluted by local 
and outside forces of contamination and pol- 
lution; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Con- 
gress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to initiate a study of the ocean- 
ography of Monterey Bay and the surround- 
ing ocean waters in relation to the pollu- 
tion thereof; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
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President ot the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution adopted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 29 RELATIVE TO THE SAN 
FELIPE DIVISION OF THE CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT. 


“Whereas it is the purpose of the San 
Felipe Division, Central Valley Project, Cali- 
fornia, to provide, among other things, ir- 
rigation and municipal and industrial water 
supplies, conservation of fish and wildlife re- 
sources, and enhancement of outdoor recrea- 
tion opportunities within the Counties of 
Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and 
Monterey; and 

“Whereas the proposed San Felipe Division 
will make use of a tunnel to be constructed 
from San Luis Reservoir westward under 
Pacheco Pass into said service area and will, 
by reason of its location, harmonize with and 
assist the State of California’s water plan; 
and 

“Whereas there exists at present in said 
service area a drastic shortage of under- 
ground water; now, therefore, it it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to expedite 
authorization of the San Felipe Division, Cen- 
tral Valley Project, California; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, Tkat the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to the Chair- 
mien of the Committees of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States.” 

A joint resolution adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 

“JomnT RESOLUTION No. 30 RELATIVE To A FED- 
ERAL STUDY oF ABNORMAL EARTH AND WATER 
MOVEMENTS IN THE PACIFIC PALISADES AREA 
or Los ANGELES CoUNTY 
“Whereas ALPHONZO BELL, Representative 

to Congress from the 28th Congressional Dis- 

trict of California, has introduced United 

States House of Representatives Bill No. 

15755, 89th Congress, 2nd Session; and 
“Whereas this bill proposes that Congress 

authorize the Secretary of the Army, acting 

through the Chief of Engineers, to undertake 

a study of landslides, soil erosion, surface 

and subsurface drainage condition, flood 

control and seismic disturbance in the Pacific 

Palisades area of Los Angeles County; and 
“Whereas the proposed study would be 

conducted in cooperation with the United 

States Geological Survey and the Depart- 

ment of Interior; and 

“Whereas it is imperative that measures 
be taken to alleviate this critical problem 
affecting many of the citizens of Los Angeles; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California hereby 
endorses the study proposed by United 
States House of Representatives Bill No. 
15755, 89th Congress, 2nd Session, and memo- 
rializes the President and the Congress of 
the United States to enact this bill sub- 
stantially as introduced by Congressman 
ALPHONZO BELL; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
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to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.“ 

A resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe of Indians, Cass Lake, Minn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
settle certain claims; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 15456. An act making appropriation 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1967, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1409). 


RESOLUTION PROVIDING ADDI- 
TIONAL FUNDS TO COMMITTEE 
ON FINANCE FOR EXPENSES OF 
OFFICIAL REPORTING—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the 85th, 87th, and 88th Con- 
gresses the Committee on Finance found 
itself unable to conduct important hear- 
ings with respect to committee business 
because of the shortage of funds with 
which to pay expenses for official report- 
ing. In those years the committee was 
holding lengthy hearings on the Revenue 
Acts of 1962 and 1964, on medicare, and 
on trade expansion. In those Congresses 
the committee had to request additional 
authorizations to supplement the $10,000 
made available under the Legislative Re- 
organization Act. 

Business before the committee in the 
89th Congress is falling into pretty much 
the same pattern. We have already con- 
ducted lengthy hearings on medicare. 
We have had hearings on excise tax re- 
ductions, on the Sugar Act, on the Cana- 
dian Automobile Agreement, and, more 
recently, on this year’s $6 billion Tax 
Adjustment Act. 

We are now engaged in extensive hear- 
ings leading to revisions of the Federal- 
State unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. Soon we will begin hearings on 
the complex Foreign Investors Tax In- 
centive Act, and on several miscellaneous 
bills. We may also set hearings on the 
adequacy of our revenue system in to- 
day’s economy, particularly in light of 
the Vietnam conflict. It is becoming 
clear that we will be unable to conduct 
these hearings unless our regular author- 
ization is supplemented. 

In order that the work on this impor- 
tant unemployment compensation bill 
will not be interrupted and that hearings 
on these other bills may be scheduled, I 
am reporting, on behalf of the commit- 
tee, a resolution calling for an additional 
authorization during the 89th Congress 
of $10,000. As in the past, any unex- 
pended balance at the end of the Con- 
gress will be restored. 

For the benefit of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a table showing the authori- 
zations and expenditures of the Commit- 
tee on Finance over the past several 
Congresses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The res- 
olution will be received and appropriately 
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referred, and, under the rule, will be 
printed in the Recorp, and, without ob- 
jection, the table will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 286) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
is hereby authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, during the 
Eighty-ninth Congress, $10,000 in addition to 
the amount, and for the same purpose, speci- 
fied in section 134(a) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act approved August 2, 1946. 


The table presented by Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana is as follows: 


Committee on Finance 


Year uthorizations Expenditures 
$10, 000 $6, 475, 87 

10, 000 9, 218, 92 

120, 000 12, 922. 38 

10, 000 5, 491, 56 

122, 000 14, 600, 11 

115, 000 9, 836. 20 

10, 000 27, 263,81 


4 Increased by Senate resolutions, 
- Expenses of committee through June 30, 1966, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3645. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Daisy 
G. Merritt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. BUR- 
DICK, Mr. DouoLAs, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
MCCARTHY, Mr. MORSE, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. PROXMIRE, and 
Mr. YouneG of Ohio): 

S. 3646. A bill to abolish the death penalty 
under all laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hart when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3647. A bill authorizing modification of 
the navigation project for Newark Bay, Hack- 
ensack, and Passaic Rivers, N.J.: to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mrs. SMITH: 

S. 3648. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to exchange certain property at 
Acadia National Park in Maine with the 
owner of certain property adjacent to the 
park; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mrs. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 3649. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of judgment funds on deposit to the credit 
of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 3650. A bill relating to the income tax 
treatment of treble damage payments under 
the antitrust laws and certain other pay- 
ments; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone, of Louisiana, 
when he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICE: 

S. J. Res. 183. Joint resolution to provide for 
the settlement of the labor dispute between 
certain airlines and certain of their em- 
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ployees; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself, Mr. 
BLE, Mr. FonG, and Mr. Brno of 
West Virginia): 

S. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution to provide for 
the settlement of the labor dispute between 
certain airlines and certain of their em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COM- 
MITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 286) to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on 
Finance, which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Lone of Loui- 
siana, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.“ 


ABOLISHMENT OF DEATH PENALTY 
UNDER ALL LAWS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
abolish the death penalty for all Federal 
crimes, and to substitute life imprison- 
ment instead. Joining me in sponsor- 
ing the legislation are the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctias], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in my remarks the text of the bill, a 
memorandum prepared by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service listing those code 
sections authorizing the imposition of 
the death penalty for certain Federal 
crimes, and two recent national opinion 
polls which indicate increased public 
support for the abolition of capital 
punishment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
memorandum polls will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3646) to abolish the death 
penalty under all laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 3646 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) no 
sentence of death shall be imposed hereafter 
upon any person convicted of any criminal 
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offense punishable under any provision of 
law of the United States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
or any territory or possession of the United 
States, and no unexecuted sentence of death 
heretofore imposed under any such provision 
shall be carried into execution after the date 
of enactment of this Act. Each such provi- 
sion which authorizes or requires the imposi- 
tion of such sentence hereafter shall be 
deemed to authorize or require the imposi- 
tion of a sentence to imprisonment for life, 
and each sentence of death heretofore im- 
posed under any such provision which re- 
mains unexecuted on the date of enactment 
of this Act shall be deemed to be a sentence 
to imprisonment for life. 

(b) The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to transmit to the Congress at 
the earliest practicable time his recommenda- 
tions for appropriate amendments to be made 
to all such provisions of law which by their 
terms provide for or relate to the imposition 
of any sentence of death in order to substi- 
tute for such sentence in all such laws a sen- 
tence to imprisonment for life. 


The memorandum and polls presented 
by Mr. Hart are as follows: 


Tue LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1966. 

To: Hon. PHILIP A, Harr. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Provisions of the United States 
Code and the District of Columbia Code 
Authorizing Imposition of the Death 
Penalty. 

The code sections in the following list are 
those which authorize the imposition of the 
death penalty for conviction of certain 
crimes, If the death penalty were to be 
abolished not only these sections but many 
additional sections (not listed) dealing with 
procedure and other matters in connection 
with capital offenses or cases would have to 
be amended. 

This list combines the results of an auto- 
mated search done by a commercial firm and 
a non-automated search done by lawyers in 
the American Law Division. So far as we 
know, the list is now a complete one. 

You may be interested in knowing that 
none of the bills yet introduced—even those 
which purport to abolish the death penalty— 
cite all the provisions which appear on the 
accompanying list. 

SECTIONS OF THE FEDERAL CODE WHICH AUTHOR- 

IZE THE DEATH PENALTY 


TITLE 10 U.S.C. 


§ 885(c)—desertion in time of war. 

§ 890—striking superior officer or disobey- 
ing lawful command in time of war. 

§ 894—-mutiny or sedition. 

§ 899—-misbehavior before the enemy. 

§ 900—subordinate compelling surrender. 

§ 901—improper use of countersign in time 
of war. 

§ 902—forcing a safeguard. 

§ 904—aiding the enemy. 

§ 906—spies. 

§ 910—improper hazarding of vessel. 

§ 913—misbehavior of sentinel in time of 
war. 

§ 918—murder. 

§ 920—rape and carnal knowledge. 

TITLE 18 U.S.C, 


§ 34—destruction of aircraft or motor vehi- 
cle in commerce resulting in death. 

§ 794—-gathering and delivering defense in- 
formation to aid foreign government. 

§837—destroying schools, churches or other 
buildings with explosives transported in com- 
merce. 

$1111—murder. 

§1114—killing certain officers of the United 
States while in the performance of their 
duties. 

§1201—failure to liberate unharmed a kid- 
napped person transported in commerce. 
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$1715—assassination of President or Vice 
President. 

§1716—death resulting from mailing cer- 
tain non-mailable articles. 

§1992—death resulting from wrecking 
trains. 

§2031—rape. 

§2113—kidnapping or causing death while 
engaging in bank robbery. 

§2381—treason. 


TITLE 21 U.S.C. 

§176—sale of heroin to juveniles. 

TITLE 22 U.S.C. 

§156—murder and insurrection or rebellion 
against China, Siam, Turkey, Morocco, Mus- 
cat, Abyssinia, Persia, and the territories for- 
merly a part of the Ottoman Empire includ- 
ing Egypt (consular courts). 

TITLE 42 U.S.C. 


§2272—atomic energy offenses (violation of 
§§2077, 2122, 2131, 2138). 
§2274—communication of restricted data. 
§2275—treceipt of restricted data. 
$2276—tampering with restricted data. 


TITLE 49 U.S.C. 
§1472(i)—aircraft piracy. 
§1472(k)—commission of certain crimes 

aboard aircraft punishable by death, e.g. 

murder, rape. 

SECTIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 
WHICH AUTHORIZE THE DEATH PENALTY 


§22-2404—provides death sentence for mur- 
der in the first degree unless jury by unani- 
mous vote recommends life imprisonment. 

§22-2401—defines murder in the first de- 
gree to include killing “without purpose so to 
do” while perpetrating an arson, rape, may- 
hem, robbery, kidnapping or armed house- 
breaking. 

§22-2801—rape or carnal knowledge of a 
female under sixteen years of age—jury may 
require death penalty. 

VINCENT A. DOYLE, 
Legislative Attorney, 
American Law Division. 
JULY 18, 1966 


[From the Washington Post, July 3, 1966] 
Survey SHOWS PUBLIC Dorsn’r WANT VEN- 

GEANCE ON CRIMINALS BUT IS 7-TO-1 FOR 

REHABILITATION 

(By Louis Harris) 

Revenge against the offender has a low 
priority in the attitudes of Americans toward 
the “National Crime Problem.” 

Many are anxious about their personal 
safety and many city dwellers harbor uneasy 
feelings about their police departments. But 
most Americans believe that crime can be 
curbed better by positive measures that at- 
tack the environmental and psychological 
roots of criminal activity than by great em- 
ployment of police force. 

The latest Harris Survey on attitudes to- 
ward crime was made amid increasing anti- 
crime activity in Washington and across the 
country. A presidential crime commission 
is studying the problem “from arrest to re- 
habilitation.” More Federal money is going 
to local enforcement officials trying to find 
new crime-fighting techniques. A bill to put 
more rehabilitation facilities into the battle 
against drug traffic is sailing through Con- 
gress. The Justice Department has come out 
against capital punishment. 

Contrary to the punitive attitudes many 
experts have expected to find, people express 
these specific opinions: 

By more than 6 to 1, people believe better 
programs for young persons will do more to 
reduce crime than merely a beefing up of 
local police forces. 

By 7 to 1, people think prisons should be 
more corrective than punitive, with heavy 
emphasis on rehabilitating criminals to re- 
enter society. 
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By 4 to 3, most Americans reach the same 
conclusion about capital punishment that 
the Justice Department has. 

CAUSES OF CRIME 

A carefully drawn cross-section of the 
adult public was asked: 

“What do you think are the three or four 
major things that contribute to crimes—that 
is, the main reasons people become crim- 
inals? Any others?” 

Why people become criminals 
[Total public] 

Percent 
WU ath e 
Bad environment: ae 
Mentally 1 
Wrong companions... tE. 
No education —— 
Broken homes 


tt et 2 
Oase 


No chance by society 
Born bad 


(Note: Percentages add to more than 100 
because people volunteered more than one 
cause.) 


Implicit in what people say is a rejection 
of the idea that there is a criminal type in 
society who cannot be redeemed, Clearly, 
the American public is firmly on the side 
of trying to save criminals rather than writ- 
ing them off. 

WAYS TO REDUCE CRIME 

This is most evident in replies to the 
question: 

“Leading authorities on crime feel there 
are two ways to reduce crime. One way is 
to head off crime by working with young 
people to show them that nothing can be 
gained through a life of crime. Another way 
is to strengthen our law-enforcement agen- 
cles to make it hard for criminals to get 
away with crime. While both ways might be 
desirable, if you had to choose, which one 
would you favor: trying to stop criminals 
before they begin or strengthening the police 
force to crack down on crime?” 


Prevention versus enforcement 


[Total public] 
Percent 
Work with young people___...--.--... 76 
Strengthen police 16 
7 e ee eee 8 


Again, when asked why they feel this way, 
strong desires for rehabilitation emerged. 
Views on youth programs 
{Total public] 


Why work with young people 


iad 


Hee DW Oe 
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Despite the rising crime rates, Americans 
do not wish to turn to the billy club as a 
deterrent. Rather, most people want to at- 
tack what they believe are the roots of crime: 
how people live and are brought up. 

THE DEATH PENALTY 

On capital punishment, the cross-section 
was asked: 

“Some states have abolished capital 
punishment—executing persons who commit 
@ murder—and have substituted life im- 
prisonment instead. Do you favor or oppose 
capital punishment?” 

Capital punishment 
In percent) 


Favor | Oppose} Not 
sure 


Nationwide 
By education: 
8th e or less 


It is surprising that the less well-educated, 
more rural and small town resident—women 
especially—carry the day against capital 
punishment, The more affluent parts of so- 
ciety, especially among men and suburban 
dwellers, are more in favor of continuing 
capital punishment. 


CORRECT OR PUNISH 


On the approach to take toward criminals 
in prison, people were asked: 

Do you feel that most prisons today 
mainly try to be corrective—that is, try to 
make criminals into useful citizens—or 
mainly try to be punitive—that is, punish 
the criminal for having broken the law?” 
and 

“Do you feel prisons should be mainly 
corrective, trying to rehabilitate criminals 
or mainly punitive, punishing them for their 
crimes?” 


[In percent} 


Prisons are | Should be 


57 77 
19 11 
24 12 


Mainly corrective. 
Many punitive. . 
t 


When asked why they held their views on 
how prisoners should be treated, here are the 
volunteered answers: 

Views on prison treatment 


Total 

public 

percent 

Why mainly corrective_..----.------.-- 77 
Make better citizens 20 
Should be rehabilitatedd - 10 
Better to correct than to punis 10 
Give them a chance 10 
Criminals should be educated———- 10 
More correction means less crime 9 
Make safe to protect society 3 
Costs money to keep in prison-.--.... 3 
Criminals need mental treatment 2 
Why mainly punitive......-.---------- 11 
Teach them a lesson 6 
They re: no go%“õjẽ“& - eee 8 
No punishment enough 2 
Not sure r 12 


These attitudes persist despite indications 
that one adult in 11 has been a victim of 
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crime. In cities, 14 per cent of the public 
told our interviewers that they had been vic- 
timized. Nine percent of suburban dwellers, 
the national average, said they had suffered 
from criminal activity, while only 6 percent 
of those who live in rural areas said they had 
felt crime personally. 
CRIME AND AFFLUENCE 

It is interesting that a higher percentage 
of upper income people have been victims of 
crime than those in lower income groups, 
though the more affluent are most frequently 
victims of nonviolent crimes such as burglary 
and petty theft: 

“What crimes were you a victim of?” 


Specific crimes 


[In percent] 

Total Low Upper 

come | income 
ny 3 27 29 24 
Theft, petty theft. 18 8 21 
N 14 10 18 
E 10 13 7 
Mugging.. 9 19 5 
Stolen eur 9 7 
6 2 
4 0 
3 6 


While the vast majority of people have not 
been personally touched by crime pos- 
sibilities of being victimized are much on 
people’s minds. In other Harris Surveys in 
recent years, almost 50 per cent of the public 
has said each year they are more worried 
about their personal safety on the streets 
than they were in the previous year. 

The major thrust of this insecurity is in 
cities, where confidence in police is at its 
lowest ebb. Yet, the existence of crime and 
the low estimate of law enforcement do not 
necessarily go together. The proof of that 
is in the suburbs, where residents report the 
fastest growing incidence of crime, but where 
police are rated highest. People were asked: 

“How would you rate the job the Federal 
(state, local) Government does on law en- 
forcement—excellent, pretty good, only fair, 
or poor?” 

Ratings of law enforcement 
In percent] 


Good to excellent rating 


Part of the general uneasiness about the 
police rests in the pattern of bribes, of taking 
money illegally. People were asked: 

“Do you think there are many, some but 
not a lot, only a few, or almost no policemen 
in this community who take bribes of money 


illegally?” 
Police taking bribes 
[In percent] 


While the public overwhelmingly rejects 
the idea that many policemen are taking 
bribes, the significant fact is that less than 
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a majority of the people felt able to say for 
sure that the police do not take bribes. 

Roughly one American in every five is con- 
vinced that an organized crime syndicate is 
operating in his community, that the syndi- 
cate is tied to the Mafia and that there is a 
close tie between organized crime and poli- 
tics. These numbers rise to about one third 
of the people who live in big cities and, sur- 
prisingly, in the suburbs. 

In fact, awareness of organized crime seems 
to be slightly higher in suburban America 
than anywhere else. One reason appears to 
be the higher visibility of wrongdoing in a 
small community. City residents are more 
inclined to say they simply can't be sure. 

Bookmaking, prostitution and liquor rack- 
ets are reported to abound in suburbia, 
while narcotics, robbery and juvenile gangs 
are all considered as more likely in the cities. 
Rural and small town Americans report a 
drastically lower incidence of organized 
criminal activities. 

In politics, people believe that crime syn- 
dicates are seeking power and control of 
elected officials, protection to operate rack- 
ets, money shakedowns and beneficial 


legislation. 


[From the Washington Post, July 2, 1966] 


THE GALLUP POLL—47 PERCENT OBJECT TO 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


PRINCETON, N.J.—Opposition to the death 
penalty continues to mount among the Na- 
tion’s adults. 

Results of the latest survey show that 
nearly half of the American people (47 per 
cent), now object to capital punishment as 
compared with 42 per cent who favor it. 

This marks the first time since 1953 when 
the percentage of persons opposed to capital 
punishment has exceeded the percentage who 
favor it. In 1953, the ratio was nearly 3-to-1 
in favor of capital punishment. 

Although only 13 states have officially 
abolished the death penalty, in 1965 only 
seven persons were executed in the United 
States. All seven men were sentenced for 
murder. 

Since 1953, the Gallup Poll has surveyed 
the American people on the subject. This is 
the question asked: 

“Are you in favor of the death penalty for 
persons convicted of murder?” 

Following are the latest results for the 
nation as a whole, and the trend since 1953: 


In percent] 
Latest | 1065 1960 1953 
42 45 51 68 
47 43 36 25 
11 12 13 7 


Much of the change in attitudes toward 
the death penalty since 1965 may be attrib- 
uted to the changing views of males. In the 
1965 survey, women, by a 3-to-2 ratio, ex- 
pressed opposition while men favored it by 
about the same ratio. The attitudes of 
women have not changed appreciably, but 
today about as many men oppose capital 
punishment as favor it. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, this legis- 
lation is offered for a number of reasons. 
The death penalty is ineffective in de- 
terring crime. It discriminates against 
the poor and friendless. And the mis- 
takes, few but inevitable, which are made 
in its application are irretrievable. 

There is a growing trend in this coun- 
try and around the world to abolish the 
death penalty. It is high time the Fed- 
eral Government joined this movement. 

In the midst of wars and rumors of 
wars, and in a period when we live on the 
edge of unimaginable nuclear destruc- 
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tion, some may feel it is foolish to be con- 
cerned about the life of a relatively few 
individuals—especially individuals who 
have transgressed society’s laws. 

Yet in this same period of great poten- 
tial and actual violence we have seen 
increasing concern for the lives of those 
few individuals who have committed 
heinous crimes. This is again, a consid- 
erable gain. It means that behind the 
blaring banner headlines there are quiet 
unobtrusive but important factors work- 
ing in favor of a more humane and just 
society. 

TREND TOWARD ABOLITION 

It is clearly time for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bring our laws in line with 
the growing movement to abolish the 
death penalty. In our own country con- 
siderable progress has been made in just 
the past few years. Iowa and West Vir- 
ginia abolished the death penalty com- 
pletely in 1965; New York and Vermont 
also enacted laws abolishing it except for 
certain special cases last year. In 1964 
Oregon passed a complete abolition bill 
by popular vote—453,654 to 302,105. 
Alaska and Hawaii abolished it in 1957. 
All in all there are 13 “abolitionist” 
States in our country. In addition to 
those named, they are North Dakota, 
1915; Minnesota, 1911; Maine, 1887; Wis- 
consin, 1853; and Rhode Island, 1852. 
I am proud that Michigan was the first 
State in our Nation to abolish the death 
penalty, in 1847, retaining it only for 
treason. In 1963 Michigan abolished the 
death penalty for this offense also. 

Around the world, 72 nations have 
eliminated executions either by law or 
custom. Great Britain is the most re- 
cent and impressive example. In 1965, 
after years of exhaustive study, doubt- 
ing legislators were satisfied that the 
death penalty was ineffective and an 
abolition bill was passed. It provides 
for a review at the end of 5 years of op- 
eration and excepts only certain specific 
treasonable acts. 

Our Federal system makes abolition in 
the United States a slower, more decen- 

process. But the Congress can 
play an important part. We can abolish 
the death penalty for those Federal 
crimes for which it is now imposed. By 
so doing the administration of Federal 
justice will be improved and the aboli- 
tion process at the State level will be 
accelerated through leadership by 
example. 

The trend toward abolition can be seen 
in the actual administration of the law 
as well as by changes on the statute 
books. The number of executions in the 
United States shows a rapidly declining 
curve during the last three decades: 


19030- S0 no cnn aun eceepegwonuasaow 891 
Boch A A POR AON SSE SNE o | SER ERI 645 
120 ͤ—t-ꝛ— 639 
195088 ——r——ĩ—— — — 413 
— —: —————— 304 
BS SR rat Dae NR BR wh ae a 181 


In 1964 there were 15 executions in 
all U.S. jurisdictions. In 1965 there were 
only seven. 

These figures are persuasive evidence 
of a fast growing national consensus 
against capital punishment. They re- 
flect the views and actions of juries, 
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judges, and law enforcement officials 
across our country. But this is not a 
measure of the significance of the issue. 
At the beginning of this year there were 
331 persons under sentence of death. 
CRIMES AFFECTED BY THE BILL 


Because the time is ripe for action by 
the Congress, I am proposing the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty for all crimes 
over which we have jurisdiction. This 
includes three categories: general Fed- 
eral crimes, laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and military crime. Let us take 
a look at each of these. 

GENERAL FEDERAL CRIMES 


Our Federal statutes include the death 
penalty for a variety of crimes including 
murder, rape, national security crimes, 
aircraft piracy, and train robbery. In 
the past 35 years there have been 33 exe- 
cutions for these crimes: 16 for murder, 
2 for rape, 6 for kidnaping, 1 for armed 
robbery, and 8 for espionage. In the last 
8 years, only one person has been exe- 
cuted. 

The eight persons executed for espio- 
nage since 1930 suggest the special, tran- 
sitory nature of executions for national 
security crimes as distinguished from 
crimes against persons and property. 
Six of those eight were Germans con- 
victed of sabotage and executed in the 
District of Columbia jail on August 8, 
1942. At that time the Soviet Union was 
our stanch ally in the war against Hitler 
and fascism. The other two were Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg executed at Sing 
Sing Prison, June 19, 1953, for conspir- 
acy to commit sabotage. At that time 
the cold war was in full swing against 
the Soviet Union, our former ally, while 
Germany was our loyal NATO partner. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIMES 


The District of Columbia has had 40 
executions since 1930, but only one in the 
last 11 years. Of those 40, 37 were exe- 
cuted for murder, the other 3 for rape. 
All but three of those executed under 
District of Columbia laws in the past 35 
years have been Negroes. 

MILITARY CRIMES 


The Code of Military Justice provides 
the death penalty for a variety of of- 
fenses including aiding the enemy, deser- 
tion, sedition, and spying. In actual 
practice the record shows that, with one 
lone and very questionable exception in 
World War I, all of the 160 executions 
by the Army and Air Force since 1930 
have been for murder or rape. The last 
military execution was in 1961. The 
Army’s execution of Pvt. Ed Slovik, of 
Michigan, on January 31, 1945, for cow- 
ardice—the first since the Civil War— 
indicates the chance and arbitrary oper- 
ation of this severest of all penalties. In 
World War I, approximately 40,000 for- 
mal charges of misbehavior in the face of 
the enemy or desertion were preferred 
against American soldiers. Of these, 
2,894 resulted in general court-martial 
convictions; 49 death sentences were ap- 
proved by convening authorities, but only 
one was carried out. 

Clearest evidence that the death pen- 
alty is not needed to enforce military 
discipline or safeguard national security 
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matters is the simple fact that the Navy 
has not executed anyone since 1849. 
DOES THE DEATH PENALTY DETER CRIME? 


The crimes for which the death penalty 
is imposed are those which our society 
considers most terrible and of greatest 
danger to its existence. Passions run 
high when we think of murder, rape, 
presidential assassination and national 
security. 

Yet if our laws are to reflect more than 
mere vengeance upon the wrongdoers, 
and an outmoded “eye for an eye” doc- 
trine, we must base our policy on some 
reasonable and rational basis. 

The key question is thus—does the 
death penalty deter and prevent similar 
crimes in the future? 

All of the evidence I have seen indi- 
cates that the death penalty is ineffective 
in deterring crime and primarily for this 
reason I am convinced it should be 
abolished. Surely those who support the 
official killing of citizens by the state 
should bear the burden of proof that 
these acts are necessary. I don’t believe 
they can make that case. 

For 4 years from 1949 to 1953 the 
British Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment heard innumerable witnesses 
and sifted hundreds of documents. They 
visited Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and the United States to hear fur- 
ther evidence in those countries. In 1953, 
the Commission reported that: 

Whether the death penalty is used or not, 
both death penalty and abolition states 
show homicide rates which suggest that these 
rates are conditioned by other factors than 
the death penalty. 


Another way of saying there is no 
deterrent effect. Further, they said: 

The general conclusion which we have 
reached is that there is no clear evidence in 
any of the figures we have examined that 
the abolition of capital punishment has led 
to an increase in the homicide rate or that 
its reintroduction has led to a fall. 


We do have some objective evidence 
on this subject, for we can compare 
similar abolition and nonabolition States 
in our country. Studies show that 
Rhode Island, an abolition State since 
1852, has a homicide rate very similar to, 
though slightly and consistently lower 
than, Connecticut, where the penalty has 
been retained. The murder rate in 
Michigan, where the penalty was 
abolished in 1847, parallels that of 
Indiana and Illinois, death penalty 
States, while Wisconsin, an abolition 
State for practically a hundred years, has 
a rate significantly below Michigan, 
again indicating that the murder rate 
is not affected by the presence or absence 
of the death penalty. 

What about police officers? It is 
often argued that the death penalty will 
prevent police killings. Buta 1950 study 
of 266 cities of over 10,000 population in 
17 States—6 abolition, 11 death pen- 
alty—revealed that: 


On the whole, abolition states seem to 
have fewer police killings but the differences 
are small. (Dr. Thorsten Sellin, “The Death 
Penalty and Police Safety.“) 


The claim that the death penalty pro- 
tects police officers is disproved also by 
a study of police homicides in Chicago 
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from 1920-54. Executions for Cook 
County take place in Chicago. If the 
death penalty is a deterrent, when the 
execution rates rise the homicide rates 
should fall. But between 1920 and 1954 
the two rose and fell together. Here 
again, the homicide rate was unaffected 
by the death penalty. Observation by 
qualified authorities supports these sta- 
tistical studies. 

Clinton Duffy, former warden of San 
Quentin Prison, says flatly: 

I do not favor capital punishment because 
I do not believe it is a deterrent to crime. 


Warden Duffy had a wealth of experi- 
ence on which to base that judgment. 

From 1929 to 1952 I talked with every man 
that was convicted in San Quentin under 
penalty of death. Many of these men have 
been executed, others commuted to life im- 
prisonment, some without possibility of 
parole. A few have had new trials or re- 
versals, Some have died while serving their 
sentence in prison walls. I have asked per- 
sonally every man (and two women) if they 
gave any thought to the fact that they might 
be executed should they commit a murder 
or a crime that is covered by the death pen- 
alty. I have asked hundreds—yes thousands 
of prisoners who have committed homicides, 
and who were not sentenced to death, 
whether or not they thought of the death 
penalty before the commission of their act. 
I have interviewed and have asked the same 
question of thousands of robbers who used 
a gun or other deadly weapon, in the com- 
mission of their “stick up.” They of course 
are potential murderers. I have to date, not 
one person say they had ever thought of the 
death penalty prior to the commission of 
their crime. 


John Baker Waite, for over 30 years 
professor of criminal law at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has pointed out: 

After the Lindbergh kidnapping case, when 
some jurisdictions set up a death penalty 
for kidnapping, not only did kidnapping in- 
crease in frequency, but it occurred as often 
in the death penalty jurisdictions as in 
others. Nowhere have I found evidence of 
deterrent value in capital punishment. 


Dr. Philip Q. Roche, former prison 
psychiatrist and faculty member at the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical 
School, told a New Jersey legislative 
committee: 

The psychological and sociological sciences 
do not support the belief that the fear of 
death is an effectual deterrent to crime. On 
the contrary we more often encounter the 
opposite effect; the death penalty may be 
an incentive to murder, and here indirectly 
capital punishment tends to lower the re- 
spect for life. The number of murderers who 
are mentally unstable is larger than we wish 
to admit. Even in some instances they are 
attracted to the spectacle of their own execu- 
tion and attempt to secure it to insure their 
own destruction. 


There is even the story of an Ohio 
prisoner, Charles Justice, who worked 
in the death house and invented a 
method to make the electric chair more 
effective. Upon parole, undeterred, he 
committed another crime, was returned 
to prison, and died in the electric chair 
he helped to perfect. 

I am inclined to accept the conclusion 
of Gov. Edmund G. Brown, of Califor- 
nia, who said in his 1960 message to the 
California Legislature: 

The naked, simple fact is that the death 
penalty has been a gross failure. Beyond its 
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horror and incivility, it has neither protected 
the innocent nor deterred the wicked. The 
recurrent spectacle of publicly sanctioned 
killing has cheapened human life and dignity 
without the redeeming grace which comes 
from justice meted out swiftly, evenly, 
humanely. 
THE DEATH PENALTY DISCRIMINATES 


Not only is the death penalty ineffec- 
tive, but it operates in a discriminatory 
manner against certain segments of our 
society. 

Gov. Michael DiSalle, of Ohio, is & 
man who has had a deep concern for 
reform of our penal laws especially re- 
garding the death penalty. He recently 
wrote: 

In all my experience, I have never seen 
a murderer with enough money to hire top- 
drawer counsel condemned to death. The 
last time I visited death row at Ohio State 
Penitentiary in Columbus, the ten men there 
awaiting the electric chair had one thing in 
common: They were penniless. 


The late Warden Lewis E. Lawes of 
Sing Sing Prison has recalled: 

In the twelve years of my wardenship I 
have escorted 150 men and one woman to 
the death chamber and the electric chair. 
In ages they ranged from seventeen to sixty- 
three. They came from all kinds of homes 
and environments. In one respect they were 
all alike, All were poor, and most of them 
friendless. The defendant of wealth and 
position never goes to the electric chair or 
to the gallows. 


The national prisoner statistics issued 
by the Department of Justice show there 
were 3,849 executions under civil author- 
ity from 1930 to 1964. More than half of 
these—53.6 percent—were Negroes. Of 
the 455 executions for rape, 405 or 89 per- 
cent were Negroes. 

MISTAKES ARE INEVITABLE AND IRREVERSIBLE 


Said Thomas Jefferson, with compel- 
ling eloquence: 

I shall ask for the abolition of the punish- 
ment of death until I have the infallibility 
of human judgment demonstrated to me. 


No system of justice is perfect. Mis- 
takes are inevitable even though every 
effort is made to assure that only the 
guilty are punished. Abolition of the 
death penalty at least will prevent the 
State from an act for which there can 
be no possible remedy or recall. 

Remorse has in fact been one of the 
factors in bringing about abolition. 
Maine and Rhode Island abolished capi- 
tal punishment principally because they 
executed an innocent man. I suggest 
we should not wait for such a tragedy 
to stir us to action. 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S POSITION 


It is reassuring to know that the ad- 
ministration supports an end to the 
death penalty. On July 23, 1965, Deputy 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark wrote a 
letter to Chairman Joun L. MCMILLAN, of 
the House District of Columbia Commit- 
tee, concerning H.R. 559, a bill to abolish 
the death penalty for first-degree mur- 
der and substitute life imprisonment. 
Mr. Clark said: 

We favor the abolition of the death pen- 
alty. Modern penology with its correctional 
and rehabilitation skills affords greater pro- 
tection to society than the death penalty 
which is inconsistent with its goals. This 
Nation is too great in its resources and too 
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good in its purposes to engage in the light of 
present understanding in the deliberate tak- 
ing of human life as either a punishment 
or a deterrent to domestic crime. 

A piecemeal abolition of the death penalty 
in Federal law is meaningless, if not harm- 
ful. If abolition is indicated for murder, 
why not for rape? If abolition is indicated 
within the District of Columbia, why not 
then for all Federal crimes? 


Mr. Clark suggested there be a com- 
prehensive study of all aspects of crime, 
punishment and sentencing before abo- 
lition is accomplished. 

The President's National Crime Com- 
mission is obviously in a position to 
undertake such a study and recommend 
abolition. I am confident that when the 
Crime Commission focuses on this issue 
it will conclude that ending the death 
penalty is a sound and important step to 
take now. 

But I am prepared to suggest that we 
in the Congress need not have to wait for 
such a report. A massive body of factual 
and expert evidence has accumulated on 
this subject. A major series of congres- 
sional hearings through the regular Ju- 
diciary Committee procedures or a spe- 
cial subcommittee could gather the evi- 
dence and recommend a sound course of 
action for the Senate and House. 

HUMAN VALUES 


The value of a human life, I believe, 
is the basis for much of the instinctive 
opposition to the death penalty. Even 
the basest criminal is a fellow human 
being. We would condemn his being 
killed by another individual. To justify 
it because we act as a group is difficult. 

One little-noticed fact is the age of 
those executed. Between 1937 and 1964, 
178 teenagers were executed. Eleven of 
these were 16 and younger, including 
boys of 15 and 14. Just 12 years ago, in 
1954, 10 teenagers were executed includ- 
ing one 16-year-old and two 17-year- 
olds. I believe our society is the poorer 
because the decision was made to kill 
these youths rather than to attempt to 
rehabilitate them. 

The abolition of capital punishment is 
just one of many steps which must be 
taken to create a constructive society— 
constructive for the weak and foolhardy 
as well as for the strong and confident. 
I hope that as we study this question of 
capital punishment and make the de- 
cision to abolish it, we will at the same 
time gain a new understanding of the 
need to emphasize rehabilitation and re- 
demptive justice for those who trans- 
gress against society. 

The death penalty is a symbol of a 
dying order of vengeance and death. 
Its abolition can be a first step to open 
our eyes and our hearts and our minds 
to the need for wholesale reforms 
throughout our entire penal system so 
that it will reflect in its daily operation 
our respect for human dignity and our 
desire to do justice for all our people. 

Sometimes the artists of the world 
have clearer insight than we more ordi- 
nary mortals. Boris Pasternak in — 
tor Zhivago” summarizes in a perceptive 
comment and poetic images the basic 
message which many of us are trying to 
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suggest as we propose the abolition of 
capital punishment: 

I think that if the beast who sleeps in man 
could be held down by threats—any kind of 
threat, whether of jail or of retribution after 
death—then the highest emblem of human- 
ity would be the lion tamer in the circus 
with his whip, not the prophet who sacri- 
ficed himself. But don’t you see, this is just 
the point—what has for centuries raised 
man above the beast is not the cudgel but 
an inward music; the irresistible power of 
warmest truth, the powerful attraction of 
its example. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN SHIP 
MANEUVERING AREAS IN NEWARK 
BAY 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would provide for construction of 
two ship maneuvering areas and widen- 
ing a portion of the channel in Newark 
Bay. 

On June 16, two ships collided in the 
bay off the southerly tip of Bayonne, 
with a heavy loss of life. Only a short 
time before that, another vessel rammed 
the Jersey Central Railroad drawbridge 
which crosses the bay and which is very 
near the scene of the June 16 disaster. 
Fortunately no one was killed in the 
earlier accident, but thousands of rail 
commuters whose trains use the draw- 
bridge were inconvenienced. 

Ship movements in Newark Bay alone, 
I am advised, have almost doubled in a 
decade—from 25,784 in 1954 to 42,334 in 
1964. In roughly the same period, 39 
ship accidents have occurred in the bay. 

While I have asked the Coast Guard 
to make a full study of maritime traffic 
and accidents in all of New York Harbor, 
I believe we need no study to demonstrate 
that certain specific steps must be taken, 
and taken quickly, to improve safety in 
Newark Bay. 

My bill is designed to do this by pro- 
viding for: First, two ship maneuvering 
areas—one north and one south of the 
Jersey Central drawbridge. One impor- 
tant purpose of these areas would be to 
permit a vessel to wait while another 
ship passes, thus avoiding competition 
for space in the presently narrow chan- 
nel. The cost of the work would be $3,- 
098,000 and would be borne by the Fed- 
eral Government; second, widening of 
the channel for a short distance both 
above and below the Jersey Central 
drawbridge. The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers believes this improvement would 
make it easier for ships, particularly the 
larger variety cargo vessels now in serv- 
ice, to aline themselves with the draw- 
bridge before passing beneath it. The 
cost of this project would be $835,000. 
Again, the cost would be borne by the 
Federal Government. 

These projects have been approved by 
the Army Corps of Engineers, by the De- 
partments of the Interior, Commerce, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and, I am told, by the Governor of New 
Jersey and his commissioner of conserva- 
tion and economic development. 

However, they still must be author- 
ized by Congress before money can be 
appropriated. It is my hope that both 
steps can be taken during the present 
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session so that this important work may 
be undertaken without unnecessary 
delay. 

Spokesmen for the Army Engineers 
tell me the maneuvering areas, as well 
as the partial channel widening, will add 
immeasurably to navigation safety in 
Newark Bay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3647) authorizing modi- 
fication of the navigation project for 
Newark Bay, Hackensack and Passaic 
Rivers, N.J., introduced by Mr. Cask, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 


TAX TREATMENT OF TREBLE DAM- 
AGE PAYMENTS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill relating to the income tax 
treatment of treble damage payments 
under the antitrust laws and certain 
other payments. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp, at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3650) relating to the in- 
come tax treatment of treble damage 
payments under the antitrust laws and 
certain other payments, introduced by 
Mr. Lone of Louisiana, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in a ruling—revenue ruling 64 
224—issued on July 24, 1964, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service held that amounts 
paid in satisfaction of treble damage 
claims under section 4 of the Clayton 
Act are deductible for Federal income 
tax purposes as ordinary and necessary 
business expenses. 

On November 18, 1964, Senator Har- 
ry F. Byrd, as chairman, and Congress- 
man WILBUR D. MILLs, as vice chairman, 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation, instructed the staff of 
the Joint Committee to seek the views 
of the Senate and House Antitrust Sub- 
committees on this ruling, to obtain 
from the Internal Revenue Service the 
basis for the ruling, and to inquire from 
interested parties in industry as to their 
position in this matter. 

On the basis of this request, the staff 
early in 1965 presented to the Joint 
Committee the views of interested par- 
ties. After an analysis of this material, 
the committee requested the staff to pre- 
sent ideas for possible legislative ac- 
tion on this subject. The staff complied 
with this request by presenting sugges- 
tions as to possible legislative action. 
The report I am referring to was re- 
leased on November 1, 1965. 

Section 1 of the Sherman Act makes a 
violation of the antitrust laws a misde- 
meanor, and for each violation a fine of 
up to $50,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year, or both may be im- 
posed. Prior to 1955, the maximum fine 
was $5,000. 
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Section 4 of the Clayton Act provides 
for the recovery by private persons for 
treble damages as follows: 

Any person who shall be injured in his 
business or property by reason of anything 
forbidden in the antitrust laws may sue 
therefor in any district court of the United 
States in the district in which the defend- 
ant resides or is found or has an agent, with- 
out respect to the amount in controversy 
and shall recover threefold the damages by 
him sustained, and the cost of suit, includ- 
ing a reasonable attorney’s fee. 


Provision for recovery of treble dam- 
ages was included in the Sherman Act 
when it was first enacted in 1890. 

The interest in revenue ruling 64-224 
in large part is attributable to the crim- 
inal proceedings in the “Philadelphia 
electric cases” and to the mass of civil 
suits which the utility companies then 
brought against the electrical manufac- 
turing companies for treble damage pay- 
ments under section 4 of the Clayton Act. 

In 1960, the United States obtained a 
number of indictments against the manu- 
facturers of various types of electrical 
equipment and against some of the offi- 
cers of the corporations for engaging in a 
combination and conspiracy in restraint 
of trade, In 1961, the major companies 
entered pleas of guilty to the major in- 
dictments and pleas of nolo contendere, 
with the Government’s consent, to the 
minor indictments. Seven executives 
were imprisoned for various lengths of 
time and 23 others were given suspended 
jail sentences and put on probation for 5 
years. Fines of nearly $2 million were im- 
posed. Twenty-nine companies received 
fines ranging from $437,500 down to 
$7,500. 

As an aftermath of the criminal pro- 
ceedings, more than 1,800 civil suits were 
brought against the electrical manufac- 
turing companies for damages under sec- 
tions 4 and 4A of the Clayton Act. In 
most of these cases, the electric compa- 
nies have tried to reach settlement with 
the utilities and Government agencies 
involved. General Electric and Westing- 
house. by far the largest electrical manu- 
facturers, have reached settlements with 
respect to about 95 percent of the sales 
involved in the suits brought against 
them. General Electric has already paid 
over $190 million in settlements. Per- 
haps something like $300 million will 
have been paid by all of the companies in 
settlements when all the cases are 
settled. 

This ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Service can be considered either from 
the standpoint as to whether it repre- 
sents a proper interpretation of present 
law or from the standpoint of legislative 
policy as to whether the deduction of 
these treble damage payments is appro- 
priate. 

The staff report to which I have re- 
ferred reviews quite carefully the issue as 
to whether this ruling constitutes a 
proper interpretation of present law. 
It concluded that it is probable, although 
by no means certain, that the courts 
would have supported the Internal 
Revenue Service, had it taken a position 
that treble damage payments under the 
Clayton Act are not deductible in the 
case of violations where they are based 
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upon the same specific acts which had 
been found in a criminal case to be in 
violation of the antitrust laws. Never- 
theless, there is enough uncertainty that 
one could say that the revenue ruling is 
not “wrong” or “improper.” 

This also seems to be the position of 
the Department of Justice when it, in its 
letter to the Joint Committee staff with 
respect to this ruling, said: 

While the position adopted by the Revenue 
Service is not necessarily the one which this 
Department would have reached had it been 
charged with the responsibility, and while 
we would have been prepared to defend in 
court, a rule of complete nondeductibility, 
we recognize that the Revenue Service po- 
sition has support in analogous cases under 
the wartime price control laws. * * * 
[Emphasis added.] 


While the question of what is the 
proper interpretation of present law in 
this regard is an interesting one, that, 
however, is not the purpose of my state- 
ment today. I am at the present time 
introducing a bill developed by the Joint 
Committee staff to resolve this issue by 
legislation as to the treatment of treble 
damage payments. 

While the full deductibility of all busi- 
ness expenses, of whatever nature, repre- 
sents a possible position, it is not one I 
am. prepared to suggest. Present policy 
already departs from this position at 
least in denying deductions for fines, im- 
proper payments to foreign officials, and 
certain types of expenses for political 
campaigns and certain legislative mat- 
ters—section 162(e) (2). It seems unlike- 
ly that this direction will now be reversed. 
A logical extension of the present statu- 
tory treatment would be to deny the de- 
duction of fines, bribes and illegal kick- 
backs where the States involved enforce 
their own laws. Legislative action is 
desirable because public policy in this 
area is so uncertain at the present time 
as to make consistent administrative or 
judicial action with respect to these is- 
sues difficult and unlikely. 

The bill I am introducing denies de- 
ductions both for the fines, bribes, and 
kickbacks I have referred to and also cer- 
tain deductions for treble damage pay- 
ments, This is done, however, on a very 
careful basis. The denial of a deduction 
for treble damage payments in effect is 
limited to cases where there has been a 
“sharply defined” violation of the anti- 
trust laws. The uncertainty of the appli- 
cation of the antitrust laws is such that a 
sense of fairplay would seem to require 
such a limitation. To limit the denial to 
sharply defined violations, the denial of 
the deduction is limited to those damage 
payments arising out of cases in which 
the courts have imposed criminal sanc- 
tions against officers of the companies. 
The denial of the deduction is also limited 
to two-thirds of the total, on the grounds 
that the first third is merely the recovery 
of actual damages. 

The denial of any deduction is not 
made retroactive. In view of the un- 
settled status of the law prior to the is- 
suance of revenue ruling 64-224, it was 
believed that any change which might be 
made now apply only to antitrust viola- 
tions occurring in the future. 
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Let me now describe the bill in some- 
what more detail. 

The bill denies deductions under cer- 
tain specified circumstances in the case 
of four different types of expenditures. 
All of the proposed limitations are con- 
cerned with restricting the deductibility 
of trade or business expenses—section 
162 of the code: A new subsection (f) 
denies a deduction for fines; a new sub- 
section (g) for treble damage payments 
under the antitrust laws; a revision of 
existing subsection (c) denies a deduc- 
tion for bribes of public officials whether 
or not foreign officials—present law al- 
ready deals with foreign government offi- 
cials and a new subsection (c)(2) de- 
nies a deduction for other unlawful 
bribes or “kickbacks.” All of these types 
of expenditures for which deductions are 
denied by the bill are limited in certain 
respects. 

While I am primarily concerned with 
treble damage payments under the anti- 
trust laws, it seems inappropriate to deny 
deductions for such payments without 
also specifically denying by statutory 
provision deductions for fines, penalties, 
bribes, and kickbacks. By listing these 
items it is intended for the future to pro- 
vide greater certainty in the case of these 
categories of expenditures. There may 
well be other trade or business expenses 
for which deductions also should be 
denied by the code. If so, it is hoped that 
this will be brought out now that I have 
introduced this bill. Modifications may 
also be needed in the categories included 
in this bill. 

In the case of two of the four cate- 
gories, it is proposed that the amount be 
denied as a deduction only when it or an 
associated expenditure arises out of a 
conviction in a criminal proceeding. For 
fines and penalties there would be a 
denial if there is a violation of any law. 
Under the bill there would have to be a 
conviction in a criminal prosecution 
before deductions would be denied for 
treble damage payments under the anti- 
trust laws and bribes and kickbacks of 
other than public officials. Except where 
payments to public officials are involved, 
it appears undesirable that a revenue 
agent be permitted to determine whether 
a taxpayer’s payment to a third party is 
in violation of a law. If the taxpayer 
had been convicted in a criminal pro- 
ceeding, he was protected by the require- 
ment that the prosecutor must prove him 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. In 
such a case it is clear that the taxpayer’s 
payment was in violation of the public 
policy involved. Denial of the deduction 
of the payment can then be justified on 
the ground that the deduction would 
clearly frustrate a sharply defined public 
policy. This approach, which is incor- 
porated in the bill as a prerequisite to the 
denial of these deductions—except pay- 
ments to public officials—is in accord 
with a recent decision of the Court of 
Claims. In the decision the court refused 
to deny a deduction for an alleged illegal 
kickback where the State authorities 
(even though advised by the Internal 
Revenue Service of the alleged violation 
of State laws) took no action to prose- 
cute the taxpayer for the alleged vio- 
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lation (Kiriz v. United States, 304 F. 2d 
460 (1962)). 

In the case of bribes or other illegal 
payments to public officials, it is thought 
that these should not be deductible 
whether or not action is taken with re- 
spect to them by the appropriate au- 
thorities. However, to avoid the problem 
outlined above of making the taxpayer 
prove that he did not pay a bribe, it is 
believed that it would be appropriate 
even in these cases to place the burden 
of proof of the illegality of the payment 
upon the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

In the case of treble damage payments 
under the antitrust laws, the presence of 
a criminal conviction is used as a means 
of identifying “hard core“ violations, or 
those which are violations of sharply 
defined public policy, where there is no 
question but that the taxpayer would 
have known that he was violating the 
law. 

It will be noted that the denial of the 
deduction in the case of antitrust pay- 
ments and bribes and kickbacks extends 
beyond the specific case for which there 
is a criminal conviction to also cover 
other related payments. This is neces- 
sary to cover the type of situation where 
only a few out of a series of related 
actions give rise to specific indictments. 
A criminal conviction for this purpose 
includes a conviction after a plea of nolo 
contendere. The fact that the denial of 
the deduction is not limited merely to 
the payment with respect to which the 
criminal proceedings arose is a clear in- 
dication that the denial of the deduction 
is not itself intended as additional 
punishment but, rather, as a means of 
separating out those hard core violations 
as to which intent has been clearly 
proved in a criminal proceeding. It is 
believed, however, that illegal bribes and 
kickbacks with respect to public officials 
are in a different category and that 
these, in all events, should be denied as 
deductions. It should be noted in this 
regard that such treatment is, by statute, 
already accorded bribes of or kickbacks 
to, foreign government officials or em- 
ployees. 

In the case of treble damage payments 
under the antitrust laws, attention 
should be directed to two other aspects 
of this denial of a deduction. First, the 
denial of the deduction is limited to two- 
thirds of the amount of damages paid or 
incurred. This is on the grounds that 
the one-third represents merely a res- 
toration of the amount already owing to 
the other party. In addition, the denial 
of the deduction in this case applies not 
only to judgments for damages against 
the taxpayer under the antitrust laws 
but also for settlements of any actions 
brought under these laws. Moreover, in 
the case of settlements, the same two- 
thirds rule in determining the amount 
which is nondeductible is used as in the 
case of the judgments. This procedure 
is followed because in settlements the 
taxpayer and other party, in weighing 
the chances in litigation, must also take 
into account the fact that if a judgment 
for damages is obtained, treble damages 
are automatically provided. 
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This bill would be made applicable in 
the case of fines and penalties and bribes 
and kickbacks with respect to amounts 
paid or incurred after the date of enact- 
ment of the bill. In the case of anti- 
trust treble damage payments, this bill 
would apply only with respect to viola- 
tions occurring after the date of enact- 
ment. In this manner it is anticipated 
that this bill will be prospective in effect. 
It is believed that the status of the law in 
the past, in many cases, is too uncertain 
to make the denial of any of these de- 
ductions retroactive. This, of course, 
would not be intended to modify or affect 
prior law or judicial interpretation of it 
in any respect for past years. Thus, it 
appears clear, for example, that the 
courts already hold the deduction of 
payment for fines and penalties to be 
not allowable for income tax purposes. 

The bill (S. 3650), introduced by Mr. 
Lona of Louisiana, is as follows: 

S. 3650 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 162 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to deduction of trade or busi- 
ness expenses) is amended by redesignating 
subsection (f) as subsection (h), and by in- 
serting after subsection (e) the following 
new subsections: 

“(f) FINES AND PENALTIES.—No deduction 
shall be allowed under subsection (a) for any 
fine or penalty paid to a government for the 
violation of any law. 

“(g) TREBLE DAMAGE PAYMENTS UNDER THE 
ANTITRUST Laws.—If in a criminal proceed- 
ing a taxpayer is convicted of a violation of 
the antitrust laws, no deduction shall be 
allowed under subsection (a) for two-thirds 
of any amount paid or incurred— 

“(1) on any judgment for damages en- 
tered against the taxpayer under section 4 
of the Act entitled ‘An Act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 731; 15 
U.S.C. 15) on account of such violation or 
any related violation of the antitrust laws 
which occurred prior to the date of the final 
judgment of such conviction, or 

(2) in settlement of any action brought 
under section 4 on account of such violation 
or related violation.” 

(b) Section 162(c) of such Code (relating 
to improper payments to certain Government 
Officials or employees) is amended to read as 
follows: 

„(e) BRIBES AND ILLEGAL KICKBACKS,— 

“(1) ILLEGAL PAYMENTS TO GO 
OFFICIALS OR EMPLOYEES.—No deduction shall 
be allowed under subsection (a) for any pay- 
ment made, directly or indirectly, to an offi- 
cial or employee of any government, or of 
any agency or instrumentality of any gov- 
ernment, if the payment constitutes an illegal 
bribe or kickback or, if the payment is to an 
official or employee of a foreign government, 
the payment would be unlawful under the 
laws of the United States if such laws were 
applicable to such payment and to such of- 
ficial or employee. The burden of proof in 
respect of the issue, for the purpose of this 
paragraph, as to whether a payment consti- 
tutes an illegal bribe or kickback (or would 
be unlawful under the laws of the United 
States) shall be upon the Secretary or his 
delegate to the same extent as he bears the 
burden of proof under section 7454 (concern- 
ing the burden of proof when the issue re- 
lates to fraud). 

“(2) OTHER BRIBES OR KICKBACKS.—Ii in a 
criminal proceeding a taxpayer is convicted 
of making a payment (other than a payment 
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described in paragraph (1)) which is an il- 
legal bribe or kickback, no deduction shall be 
allowed under subsection (a) on account of 
such payment or any related payment made 
prior to the date of the final judgment of 
such conviction. 

“(3) STATUTE oF LIMITATIONS.—If a tax- 
payer claimed a deduction for a payment de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) which is disallowed 
because of a final judgment of conviction 
entered after the close of the taxable year 
for which the deduction was claimed, and 
if the conviction was based on an indictment 
returned or on information filed prior to 
the expiration of the statutory period for the 
assessment of any deficiency for such tax- 
able year, the period for the assessment of 
any deficiency attributable to the deduction 
of such payment shall not expire prior to 
the expiration of one year from the date of 
such final judgment, and such deficiency 
may be assessed prior to the expiration of 
such one-year period notwithstanding the 
provision of any other law or rule of law 
which would otherwise prevent such assess- 
ment.” 

(c) The amendments made by this Act 
shall be applicable only with respect to 
amounts paid or incurred after the date of 


the enactment of this Act, except that the - 


provisions relating to antitrust treble dam- 
age payments shall apply only with respect 
to violations occurring after such date of 
enactment, 


SETTLEMENT OF LABOR DISPUTE 
BETWEEN CERTAIN AIRLINES AND 
THEIR EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday in this Chamber I stated that 
the airline strike, which has effectively 
crippled a large portion of the Nation's 
economy, has become a burden too great 
for the American people to bear. 

I said at that time that I was con- 
sidering the introduction of legislation to 
get the grounded planes flying again 
while the issues that have divided the 
International Association of Machinists 
and the five struck airlines were settled, 

Since I made my statement, there has 
been no tangible progress in the talks 
between the union and the carriers. 

In the 17 days since the machinists 
first walked off their jobs, the prospects 
for a voluntary pact have grown steadily 
dimmer. Each bargaining session has 
concluded with the sides more cemented 
in their positions than ever. This morn- 
ing’s Washington Post reports that As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Reynolds said yesterday: 

I regret to say there has been no progress 
whatsoever * * * The parties are still dead- 
ees still far apart on their respective 
views. 


While labor and management have 
maneuvered to gain concessions from one 
another, the economic effects caused by 
the loss of 60 percent of our domestic 
commercial airline service have been felt 
in every corner of the land, 

Because there are no signs that the 
deadlock will be broken by the normal 
processes of collective bargaining before 
irreparable economic harm has resulted, 
I am introducing for appropriate refer- 
ence a Senate joint resolution that would 
place the airlines back in operation and 
would provide for the appointment of a 
special arbitration board to rule on the 
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points in contention. The joint resolu- 
tion, Mr. President, would apply to this 
strike and this strike only. 

Under the provisions of this measure, 
the airlines and the machinists would 
revert to the conditions that were in 
effect before July 8, when the present 
strike began. The arbitration board, 
composed of two members chosen by the 
carriers, two members chosen by the 
union, and three members selected by the 
first four, would take testimony from 
each side and would then hand down a 
binding ruling based on the merits of 
each side’s case. This ruling would re- 
main in force for a maximum of 2 years. 

Mr. President, there is ample precedent 
for the Congress to take action along 
the lines I am proposing. In 1963, we 
enacted Senate Joint Resolution 102, 
which was signed into law by the late 
President Kennedy on August 28 of that 
year. This law authorized the settle- 
ment of the railroad work rules dispute 
through machinery identical to that I 
am now suggesting. 

As I pointed out last week, the parallels 
between the railroad dispute of 1963 and 
the airline strike of 1966 are clearly dis- 
cernible, Both railroads and airlines 
are cornerstones of our national trans- 
portation system. A strike in either in- 
dustry, if allowed to go unsettled for a 
long time, could deal a staggering blow 
to the economy. In 1963, and this year, 
the machinery of the Railway Labor Act 
was exhausted without producing a per- 
manent solution. 

It is evident that our legislative course 
in these circumstances has been clearly 
charted. The law of 1963 is the map we 
must now follow. 

Mr. President, I have not suggested 
action to supplant free collective bar- 
gaining in this particular strike without 
having given the problem much thought. 
Every reasonable man, be he union mem- 
ber or manager, recognizes the impor- 
tance of collective bargaining to good 
and stable labor-management relations. 
Those of us who serve in the Congress, 
as well as those in industry share a com- 
mon faith in the institutions which bring 
labor and management to the conference 


table to work out their differences in an 


atmosphere of mutual confidence. 

When these institutions fail, however, 
and when the atmosphere becomes 
heavy with the clouds of anger and 
mistrust, some steps must be taken to 
assure that innocent citizens will not be 
hostages to a dispute in which they have 
no primary interest. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon has also introduced legislation 
in an attempt to restore commercial air 
service to its normal volume. ‘The Sena- 
tor has been familiar with this problem 
from the beginning, having headed the 
Emergency Board that was formed under 
the Railway Labor Act in an effort to 
head off the present strike. As he has 
told the Senate, his Board issued a re- 
port that was doomed to rejection by the 
union. 

I commend the Senator for his fine 
work with respect to this whole matter. 
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However, I cannot agree that his sug- 
gested solution is the best one. 

It seem to me the priorities in this 
matter have to be as follows: 

The first concern must be the interests 
of the general public. The first concern 
is not for either party to the dispute. 
Rather, we who represent all citizens 
must act to protect the rights of all citi- 
zens, and all citizens are now suffering 
the inconvenience and the enormous 
growing economic dislocation which is 
resulting from the strike. 

Our first job is to get the airlines back 
in the air as quickly as possible. There- 
after, the parties to the dispute must be 
treated fairly and impartially, and it 
seems to me that to accomplish fairness 
to both parties to the dispute we must 
put them back into the position that they 
were before the strike took place. 
Having achieved this position for the 
betterment of the general public and 
having guaranteed continued service to 
the general public, we should then pro- 
ceed to the best method of settling the 
dispute between the parties on the fair- 
est, most objective, and most impartial 
basis. 

I am fearful that the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon’s proposal post- 
pones relief to the public for too long a 
time. For, as I read the proposal, it 
would require first a finding by the Con- 
gress that there is a national emergency 
resulting from the strike. Second, it 
would require a finding on the part of 
the President that there is a national 
emergency. And then third, it would 
require that a Federal district court make 
this same finding before any sort of an 
injunction for relief could be granted. 

However, I do not wish to quarrel with 
my distinguished colleague from Oregon 
with respect to the best manner and 
method of approach to the solution of 
this problem, for I do believe that we 
both seek to give relief to the general 
public at the earliest possible moment, 
while at the same time doing justice to 
both of the parties involved. 

Again the approach which I am recom- 
mending in my joint resolution is one 
which would as quickly as possible put 
the airlines back in the air and thereby 
serve the general public. I reiterate and 
reemphasize that this course which I 
recommend is almost the identical 
course which the Congress followed less 
than 3 years ago when a somewhat 
similar condition existed in the railway 
industry. This joint resolution makes 
use of our most recent precedent. It 
would provide relief in a demonstrably 
short space of time. 

I therefore respectfully urge that my 
colleagues on the Labor Committee, who 
will undoubtedly have this and other pro- 
posals before them very shortly, consider 
this proposal of mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 184) to 
provide for the settlement of the labor 
dispute between certain airlines and cer- 
tain of their employees, introduced by 
Mr. Smaruers (for himself and other 
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Senators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


SETTLEMENT OF LABOR DISPUTE 
RELATING TO CERTAIN AIR- 
LINES—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 699 


Mr, JAVITS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 180) to pro- 
vide for the settlement of the labor dis- 
pute currently existing between certain 
air carriers and certain of their employ- 
ees, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
ordered to be printed. 


THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SALES ACT OF 1966—AMEND- 
MENTS 
AMENDMENTS NOS, 700 THROUGH 702 


Mr. McGOVERN submitted three 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (S. 3583) to promote the 
foreign policy, security, and general wel- 
fare of the United States by assisting 
peoples of the world in their efforts to- 
ward internal and external security, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 703 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by me, to the bill (S. 2978) to amend and 
extend laws relating to housing and 
urban development. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, section 
110(c) of title I of the Housing Act of 
1964 authorizes urban renewal projects 
utilizing air rights as sites for low income 
or moderate income housing and related 
facilities and uses. This amendment 
would extend the coverage of this section 
by adding industrial development uses, if 
the area in question is found by the local 
public agency to be unsuitable for use for 
low- and moderate-income housing. 

One of the great problems in our older 
cities is the lack of room in the core area 
for industrial plant expansion. Firms 
desiring to enlarge their plant facilities 
are often compelled to relocate at points 
remote from the core area, thus aggra- 
vating the already serious lack of job op- 
portunities existing in the downtown sec- 
tions of the city. 

Under this amendment residential 
housing would continue to have a pri- 
ority position for air rights benefits. 
However, where the development of air 
rights would seem to be unsuitable for 
residential purposes, as for instance over 
railroad rights-of-way and railroad mar- 
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shaling yards, it would permit their 
development for industrial purposes. 


THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1966—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 704 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York (for him- 
self and Mr. Munpr) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (S. 3584) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. KENNEDY of 
New York, which appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 12, 1966, the names of 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Baym, Mr. Case, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. Javits, Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. 
ROBERTSON; Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. SyMING- 
TON, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, and 
Mr. YarBorouGcH were added as cospon- 
sors of the resolution (S. Res. 282) to 
authorize a study of needs and costs of 
remedial action to restore the original 
Capitol, and of the west-central front 
extension of the Capitol, submitted by 
Mr. Proxmire (for himself and other 
Senators) on July 12, 1966. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3641) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
allow teachers to deduct expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of high- 
er education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS BY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PARKS AND 
RECREATION OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AF- 
FAIRS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of interested Senators and 
other persons, I take this opportunity to 
announce hearings by the Subcommittee 
on Parks and Recreation of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

July 27, 1966: S. 1607, to increase the 
appropriation authorization for the Point 
Reyes National Seashore in the State of 
California. 

August 9, 1966: S. 295, to establish the 
Guadalupe National Park in the State 
of Texas. 

August 17, 1966: S. 2962, to establish 
the Redwood National Park in the State 
of California. 
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ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 25, 1966, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2948) to set 
aside certain lands in Montana for the 
Indians of the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Reserva- 
tion, Mont. 


THE WORLD PRESS INSTITUTE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on the 
completion of its fifth full year of opera- 
tion, I would like to hail the excellent 
work done by the World Press Institute. 

The institute provides the means by 
which outstanding foreign newsmen may 
become better acquainted with the 
United States and with its people. 

Located at Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minn., the institute provides fel- 
lowships for working newsmen from for- 
eign countries who are flown to the 
United States for an enriched academic 
program at Macalester College. This is 
followed by a combination of internship 
on American newspapers, magazines, 
television stations, and group and in- 
dividual travel to provide a perspective 
in depth of important aspects of Amer- 
ican life so these newsmen may get to 
know us better. 

The professional and personal contacts 
thus made and these friendships con- 
tribute much to mutual understanding. 

The institute is privately sponsored by: 
American Motors Corp., the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., the General Foods Fund, 
General Mills, Hammond Organ Corp., 
Hilton Hotels, the Johnson Foundation, 
the National Cash Register Corp., Pan 
American World Airways, the Procter & 
Gamble Fund, Radio Corp. of America, 
the Reader’s Digest Foundation, Signode 
Corp., Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
and Whitney Communications Corp. 

I salute the institute, its personnel and 
its students and wish them all well. 


A REPORT ON PROGRESS IN 
ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful summary of the progress 
which Alaska has made 742 years after 
the achievement of statehood was pub- 
lished in the New York Times yesterday. 
It was written by its knowledgeable west 
coast correspondent, Lawrence E. Davies, 
who has been to Alaska many times and 
is now writing a series of excellent arti- 
cles on some of its developments. 

While the confidence of all of us who 
supported statehood as absolutely essen- 
tial to Alaska’s progress has been fully 
vindicated, it is clear that the con- 
sequences of 92 years of stepchildhood in 
large part still remain and need to be 
liquidated. Much catching up remains to 
be done, particularly in the field of trans- 
portation, because of Alaska’s total ex- 
clusion from the Federal highway aid 
legislation since it was first enacted in 
1916 until 1956. Alaska was thereby con- 
demned to the unique plight, unthink- 
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able in any of the older States, of having 
not merely a few but the majority of its 
communities unconnected with any other 
by highway or railway, a situation which 
must be rectified if Alaska is really to 
progress as it should. 

In the field of maritime transportation, 
through which virtually all of Alaska’s 
freight moves, a crippling discrimination 
was fastened on Alaska in the so-called 
Jones Act, as it is known in Alaska, offi- 
cially known as the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920, as a result of which a steamship 
monopoly was imposed on Alaska, and in 
consequence, freight rates have been 
astronomic and have been reflected in 
the high cost of living in Alaska. That 
situation has been partially rectified by 
competition to the westward part of 
Alaska, but the burden of excessive 
freight charges continues in southeast- 
ern Alaska, where, despite the shorter 
haul from Seattle, the existing steamship 
monopoly exact rates higher than they 
are for the much longer distance to the 
westward ports of Whittier, Seward, and 
Anchorage. 

Power development, which is obviously 
needed, is virtually nonexistent. While 
in the lower 48 States such great dams 
as Hoover, Grand Coulee, and Bonneville, 
and the rest which dot our Western 
States have supplied low-cost power to 
the areas, to date less than one-fourth 
of 1 percent of Alaska’s hydro potential 
has been developed. The great dam at 
Rampart on the Yukon, which would 
have an installed capacity of 5 miliion 
kilowatts and would supply power at the 
bus bar at 2 cents a kilowatt, is being 
inexcusably delayed in the Interior De- 
partment. The Corps of Engineers com- 
pleted its study over a year ago and has 
been waiting for the Interior Depart- 
ment's report, which has been repeatedly 
promised but has not been forthcoming. 
The Snettisham power project, sorely 
needed for the Greater Juneau area 
which is already suffering occasional 
“brownouts” and also to take care of 
the great St. Regis Paper Co. projects in 
the Tongass National Forest, was deleted 
from the budget as one of the economies 
believed to be necessitated by our mili- 
tary expenditures in southeast Asia. 
Clearly, however, this is not an economy, 
since this power project would produce 
revenues far in excess of its cost, which 
indeed rather than an expenditure is in 
effect a loan repayable through the years 
from the revenues derived from the sale 
of electric current. 

So, Alaska, because of the near century 
of neglect and discrimination as well as 
the continuing obstructive policie. of 
certain Federal agencies, still has a long 
way to go, but its prospects justify opti- 
mism, particularly in view of its initia- 
tive in developing trade with Japan and 
the Orient, which will furnish markets 
for Alaska’s raw materials not found un- 
der our own flag. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Lawrence E. Davies, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Sun- 
day, July 24, 1966, entitled “Alaska 
Thriving Under Statehood,” be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, July 24, 1966] 
ALASKA THRIVING UNDER STATEHOOD: BUSI- 

NESS VOLUME DOUBLES Srvce 1958, BUT 

Economists SEE GROWTH SLOWING—IN- 

VESTMENTS ON RISE—WHILE MAINLAND 

Companies JOIN IN VENTURES, AREA ALSO 

Looks ro JAPAN 

(By Lawrence E. Davies) 


AncHORAGE.—Out in the Kobuk River re- 
gion of northwestern Alaska a promising new 
mine has been sunk to a depth of almost 
1,000 feet by the Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion. 

In southeastern Alaska the St. Regis Paper 
Company is weighing a fill site selection 
after having bid in the biggest block of tim- 
ber ever sold by the United States Forest 
Service 


In the Anchorage area the oil industry is 
booming and new plants are in prospect— 
one to liquefy natural gas for export to 
Tokyo. 

These are the kinds of industries—‘“the big 
guys,” as a Federal economist put it—that 
Alaska assertedly needs to provide large pri- 
vate capital for its economic growth. 

Gov. William A. Evans beams as he talks 
of the first seven and one-half years of state- 
hood, of grappling with “tremendous transi- 
tional problems” and of growth in the pri- 
vate segment of the economy. 


BUSINESS ON RISE 


He quotes in interviews and speeches his 
favorite set of statistics to illustrate the 
condition of Alaskan economy: 

“In 92 years under the American flag 
Alaska experienced a business growth that 
reached a gross volume of $577-million in 
1958, the last territorial year. By 1965 it had 
more than doubled. Alaskan businessmen 
last year reported a business gross of $1.24- 
billion. And this excludes commercial fish- 
ing, oil and gas, mineral developments and 
the liquor industry. This is the business 
done by people who, under business license 
tax regulations, have to report sales and 
other monies received.” 

Although it is hard to find an Alaskan 
who discounts the state’s potential, econo- 
mists say its pace is settling down after last 
years’ heavy post-earthquake reconstruction. 
Unemployment, one economisi? noted, had 
risen to 8 per cent. On the other hand, 
despite the tight-money situation, a big 
shopping center is rising along Northern 
Lights Boulevard outside Anchorage’s central 
business district, and other buildings are 
under way. 

SPURT IN EXPLORATION 


This year is producing an unusually heavy 
spurt in exploration of minerals. Senator 
Eanesr Grventnc, Democrat, of Alaska and 
chairman of a Senate subcommittee on 
mines, materials and fuels, just escorted a 
party on a week's tour of Alaska and parts 
of British Columbia and the Yukon Ter- 
ritory. He wanted to acquaint the Interior 
Department officials and geologists with the 
thriving mining projects across the border 
and show how Canada helped prospectors 
and developers through tax relief and in 
other ways. 

Several Interior Department attachés who 
had not seen Alaska before were described 
as “having their tongues hanging out over 
its potential.” 

Of the Kennecott copper mine, which the 
party inspected, Senator GRUENING reported: 
“The corporation has spent $7.5-million on 
it and expects to spend another $7.5-million.” 

A visitor to Alaska frequently hears varia- 
tions of this remark: 

“If you really wanted to develop Alaska, 
you’d cede it to the Japanese and you'd see 
10-million people here in three days.” (The 
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state’s population is estimated at 260,000 
including military personnel.) 

Dr. Douglas Jones, economist of the Fed- 
eral field committee for development plan- 
ning in Alaska, said the state “has all the 
things Japan needs.” 

“There is a great need,” he asserted, “for 
Alaska to look westward to Japan, also over 
the Pole to Europe, not southward to the rest 
of the United States.” 

The Japanese established a pulp mill at 
Sitka several years ago, and they have other 
Alaska timber interests, as well as fish can- 
ning, and are looking to the oil and gas busi- 
ness. 

The Federal field committee, under the 
chairmanship of Joseph H. Fitzgerald, was 
set up last year with 10 Federal agencies 
represented. A closely watched experimental 
group, it is charged with coordinating the 
Federal planning of Federal agencies and 
with integrating Federal planning with state 
planning. 

RUNDOWN OF ECONOMY 

Dr. Jones, who was professor of economics 
for five years at the Air Force Academy, gave 
these thumbnail characterizations of indi- 
vidual Alaskan industries: 

Gas and oil—“In good shape.” 

Timber—“In good shape.” 

Fisheries Still the largest income earner 
but a tough problem.” 

Agriculture—"Slipping.” 

Power—“We need low-cost power.” A 
model system will be shown in a power sur- 
vey in February. 

Communications—"“The sale of the Alaska 
communications system [now operated by 
the Air Force] would mean lower rates and 
better service.” 

Transportation A great revolution is go- 
ing on. Our view is we've got to have gov- 
ernment abstain and let competitive modes 
fight it out.” 

Dr. Jones added: “Alaska’s progress will 
go as fast as the United States Government 
wants it to go. It’s not national policy to 
juice up the economy but to let it experience 
the normal ebbs and flows of economic ac- 
tivity.” 

He called high prices a key problem and 
said that under study was a proposal to 
penalize the hoarding of unused land by tax- 
ing it progressively higher the longer it was 
held. He favored Alaska’s letting Canada 
have a corridor this state to the 
sea, for “commerce begets development.” 


ALASKA MOVES AHEAD 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it is 
less than 8 years since the Territory be- 
came the 49th State of the Union yet 
during that time business volume in 
Alaska has doubled and the prospects for 
the years ahead are bright and cheering. 

All this is described in the article writ- 
ten by Lawrence E. Davies, Times bu- 
reau chief in San Francisco. Mr. Davies 
is especially well qualified for the task 
he undertook. He travels to Alaska reg- 
ularly and his articles are objective, well 
written, and informative. 

In the one which was printed yester- 
day, Mr. Davies tells, among other things, 
how my colleague, Senator ERNEST 
Gnux xm, chairman of the Interior 
Subcommittee on Mines, Materials and 
Fuels, led a party of high-ranking In- 
terior Department officials concerned 
with mining to Alaska during the 4th of 
July recess. Not only did they examine 
into the present mining situation in 
Alaska, and inquire about its potential, 
but they traveled over to the Yukon 
‘Territory to make a comparison between 
the booming Canadian mining economy 
and that on the American side which, 
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matched against Canadian progress, is 
in a depressed state. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLAR 
BUSINESS CITIZENSHIP COMPETI- 
TION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on 
March 2 of this year, a truly unique 
project was launched by the American 
Security Council: a $100,000 essay com- 
petition to produce the best possible 
thinking in the country on the role of 
American business in the cold war. The 
response has been explosive. At last 
count, the American Security Council has 
distributed over 150,000 rules booklets 
explaining the regulations of the compe- 
tition and containing entry blanks. In 
addition, more than 220 colleges and uni- 
versities are now cooperating in the essay 
competition, as well as a series of ASC 
studies on the cold war. 

Anyone may enter: students, profes- 
sors, business executives, housewives, un- 
ion officials, and government employees. 
And it is most heartening to learn that 
so many Americans have responded to 
this challenging problem. 

As the ASC has stated: 

Our challenge (in this country) is to find 
the most effective way of recruiting and using 
the talents and resources of business in the 
global battle for men’s minds. 


Unquestionably, the sales, advertising, 
and public relations talents of American 
business have not been effectively utilized 
in this battle. The United States is 
famous for being able to sell iceboxes to 
Eskimos or California wine to French- 
men, but we have not been as effective as 
we can be in selling freedom and democ- 
racy around the world. 

The American Security Council calls 
the cold war a “psychological hot war,” 
waged by communism to shape and influ- 
ence the actions of freemen. The United 
States has proved time and time again 
its ability to win a shooting war, but a 
talking war, for some reason, puts us on 
the defensive. It is past time that we 
took the psychological offensive, and it 
is obvious that the American business 
community can be most helpful. 

It is, in fact, the responsibility and duty 
of American business to cooperate in 
every way possible. As the national Gov- 
ernor’s conference report on cold war 
education stated: 

The American right to engage in private 
enterprise, like the right of citizenship it- 
self, is balanced by a responsibility to defend 
and strengthen the system which makes free 
enterprise possible. 


The competition will be conducted by 
the American Security Council under a 
public service grant from the Schick 
Safety Razor Co., which I believe should 
be commended for its action. The top 
five individual awards are $25,000, $10,- 

00, $7,000, $5,000, and $2,500, while 
grants equal to these awards will be given 
by the Schick Co. to cooperating orga- 
nizations, colleges, and universities 
named by the award winners. One thou- 
sand medals will also be given as special 
awards. 

Entries are to be in the form of essays 
which may run from 10 to 20 single- 
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spaced typewritten pages. The winning 
papers will be published as the appen- 
dix of “The Business Gap in the Cold 
War”; the second in the American Secu- 
rity Council’s series of studies on “Peace 
and Freedom Through Cold War Vic- 
tory.” Entries must be mailed before 
December 31, 1966. 

The contest will be judged by a most 
distinguished committee headed by Rob- 
ert W. Galvin, chairman of the board 
of Motorola, Inc. Information and en- 
try forms may be obtained by writing to 
Business Citizenship Competition, care 
of American Security Council, 123 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

Mr. President, we have all heard about 
various “contests” that feature prizes 
and gimmicks ranging from a new refrig- 
erator to a 2-weeks vacation in Paris. 
It occurs to me that the prizes of this 
ASC competition could be the blueprint 
for a “grand design” to end the cold war 
and help secure freedom for the entire 
world. 


AID TO DAIRY FARMERS ESSENTIAL 
IF WE ARE TO MEET FUTURE 
FOOD NEEDS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day the House Agriculture Committee 
will try to resolve the question of which 
House committee, Agriculture or Educa- 
tion and Labor, will handle the child nu- 
trition bill recently passed by the Senate. 
This is a most important question, for it 
affects thousands of dairy farmers who 
benefit from the school milk program. 
If this legislation is not approved this 
year, the milk program, which is ex- 
tended under section 13 of the child nu- 
trition bill, could expire next June 30. 
As a result, more dairy farmers may be 
forced off the farm. 

This would be disastrous at a time of 
dwindling milk production, especially in 
view of Secretary Freeman’s comment 
yesterday on “Meet the Press” that the 
full production capacity of America’s 
farmers may be called into use in the 
next 5 years. With a continuation of 
the outflow from the dairy farm, this Na- 
tion simply will not be able to meet in- 
creased milk needs imposed by the popu- 
lation explosion. This is why the school 
milk program, which accounts for 2.5 
percent of the Nation’s milk production 
is essential if the dairy farmer is to be 
provided an adequate income. 


SOUND AND FURY IN OUR STREETS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, an editorial which appeared 
in the Wheeling, W. Va., News-Register 
of July 21, refers to the civil strife which 
has been occurring in some of the large 
cities throughout the country, and States 
that hoodlums, rabblerousers, and mal- 
contents have seized upon the civil 
rights struggle to terrorize, loot, and de- 
stroy in a wave of lawlessness which 
shocks all decent citizens of every of 
race. The editorial, titled “Sound and 
Fury in Our Streets,” goes right to the 
point when it says: 

It is time to put away the spectacular dis- 
plays and civil disobedience and begin in- 
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stead to show respect for law and order, the 
true mark of maturity. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOUND AND Fury In Our STREETS 


This is the long hot time of the year and 
the sound and fury of civil strife in our 
country grows ever louder. There is pillage 
and disorder in the cities and violence and 
death in the streets. 

It is an ugly mood that has sprung from 
the civil rights movement. Hoodlums, rab- 
ble-rousers and malcontents have seized 
upon the rights’ struggle to terrorize, loot 
and destroy in a wave of lawlessness which 
shocks all decent citizens of every race. 

What is so terribly disappointing is that 
this new upheaval with its overtones of 
“Black Power“ comes despite all that has 
been done in the last couple of years to aid 
the Negro cause. It seems that the more 
civil rights legislation put on the statute 
books, the more Federal money poured into 
attempts at Negro betterment—the more the 
bitterness and rancor increases. 

Maybe it is true that too much was ex- 
pected too soon. Maybe in the beginning 
the promises were too glowing. Maybe there 
were false prophets among us spreading idle 
dreams of instant change. But it is time to 
remember as the Wall Street Journal noted 
that not all the Federal aid or private help 
imaginable can lift the Negroes as a group 
into “instant contentment.” 

Those who portray themselves as leaders 
in the civil rights movement need take a 
more responsible stand; one with emphasis 
on enlightenment and a more personal in- 
volvement with the individual. There is so 
much to be done today that it is criminal 
that the hours are being wasted in non- 
productive demonstrations, marches, violent 
rioting and the preaching of hate. Let the 
leaders turn this energy and drive towards 
meaningful help while spreading the 
brotherhood of man. 

When we consider the restraint and fair- 
mindedness with which a great majority of 
Americans have reacted to the revolution in 
racial relations there is reason to be proud 
of our country. We cannot allow a minority 
of the minority to spoil and foul the prog- 
ress being achieved. It is time to put away 
the spectacular displays and civil disobedi- 
ence and begin instead to show respect for 
law and order, the true mark of maturity. 


THE FORGOTTEN MEN 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
June 27 the House approved a bill to pro- 
vide a salary increase for the policemen 
and firemen of the District of Columbia. 
This authorization bill is now pending 
before the Senate District of Columbia 
Committee. 

As a member of the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriations Subcommittee, I urge 
early enactment of this necessary and 
important measure. 

The District police and firemen are 
not covered by the Federal pay raise bills 
which we approved last year and this. 
They did not receive last year’s pay raise 
of 3.6 percent nor are they scheduled to 
receive this year’s pay raise of 2.9 per- 
cent. They are the forgotten men. 

This bill, H.R. 15857, will give them the 
pay raise which they deserve and which 
we need. I say we need this pay raise for 
our police and firemen because we need 
as efficient, effective, and able a metro- 
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poltan police force and fire depart- 
ment as it is possible to obtain. 

Recent events in such cities as Chicago, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, and Philadelphia, 
Miss., make clear how important a com- 
petent, fair, and trustworthy police force 
is to the public safety. 

The right to protest is an inherent part 
of our system. The frustrations caused 
by hereditary poverty in the urban ghet- 
tos is obvious. Nothing is served, how- 
ever, when this frustration and protest 
passes into violence and rioting. 

Obviously we must heed the protest 
and work to remove the causes of the 
frustration. Equally obvious is the im- 
portance in maintaining a strong and 
impartial police force. 

We have such a force here in Washing- 
ton. The men and officers of the Metro- 
politan Police Force have a difficult job 
and they do it well. Their excellent rec- 
ord has been made in spite of the fact 
that the forces are underpaid and under- 
staffed. There are today over 200 vacan- 
cies on the authorized 3,100 man force. 
Despite constant recruitment efforts, the 
department has been unable to obtain 
enough qualified candidates. As the 
President said in his budget message this 
year “an increase in the salaries of po- 
licemen is necessary to bring the police 
force to its currently authorized 
strength.” 

The rate of crime is increasing every 
year. Prices and wages are going up. If 
our police force is to cope with the crime 
it must be paid fair wages—wages com- 
parable with policemen elsewhere and 
with other professions. 


U.S. BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
DEFICIT IS INCREASING 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the U.S. 
payments deficit is mounting once again. 
And the struggle to achieve interna- 
tional monetary reform before the com- 
plete disruption of the present world 
money system continues to be bogged 
down. Under the pressure of ever rising 
Vietnam expenditures, the administra- 
tion’s voluntary program of restrictions 
on U.S. dollar flows grows more ap- 
parently bankrupt every day. As docu- 
mented by Edward Cowan in today’s 
New York Times, this economie bank- 
ruptcy is matched by the political bank- 
ruptcy of the administration's effort to 
lead the free world to rational and lib- 
eral monetary reform. 

Mr. Cowan reports from Brussels that 
the deputies of the major economic and 
financial powers—the Group of Ten— 
have completed their study of reform 
proposals “without a recommendation 
for a second stage of planning.” In other 
words, our major partners in the world 
economy, from France to Japan, have 
decided—with or without our concur- 
rence—to shelve the issue of monetary 
reform. 


US. officials— 


Mr. Cowan goes on— 
continue to express confidence that there 
will be a second stage, but they do not spec- 
ify how or what it might evolve. 


This is whistling in the dark by a na- 
tion which has been left holding the bag. 
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For the bag is our unprecedentedly 
tight peacetime restrictions on the flow 
of capital to those economies which must 
continue growing if we are to prosper— 
but who cannot grow on the basis of their 
domestic savings supply alone. The U.S. 
commitment to international monetary 
reform was made 1 year ago as a 
determination to plan ahead against the 
deflationary and disruptive impact of a 
cutback in the dollar outflow. For the 
same reason, the program of capital flow 
restrictions was conceived, presented, 
and justified as a temporary program, to 
give us the bargaining power to lead the 
world to forward-looking, progressive re- 
form of its financial and monetary sys- 
tem. Today, 1 year later, we face the 
reality: We have not achieved a cutback 
in the dollar outflow great enough to give 
us the bargaining power we need—al- 
through we have succeeded in dislocating 
every money and capital market from 
New York to Tokyo. We are stuck with a 
“temporary” program which looks every 
day like becoming more permanent. And 
we are not one practical step closer to the 
kind of international monetary reform 
we all know that the world needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article of July 12, Monetary 
Study Omits Planning,” by Edward Cow- 
an, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 12, 1966] 
MONETARY REPORT SILENT ON PLANNING 
(By Edward Cowan) 

BRUSSELS, July 11.—The deputies of the 
world’s 10 leading financial powers, which 
together make up the so-called Group of 
Ten, have finished a draft report on inter- 
national monetary reform without a recom- 
mendation for a second stage of planning. 

United States officials continue to express 
confidence that there will be a second stage, 
but they do not specify how or what it might 
evolve. Washington envisages as a second 
stage the inclusion in the consultations of 
additional nations, including semideveloped 
and underdeveloped countries. 

The basic coolness of some European mone- 
tary authorities to enlarging the forum has 
been reinforced by the latest balance-of- 
payments difficulties of the United States 
and Britain. 

What happens next will be discussed by 
the finance ministers of the 10 industrialized 
countries in The Hague on July 25-26. They 
are Belgium, Canada, France, West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, Britain and 
the United States. It is possible that the 
question will not be resolved before the an- 
nual meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund in Washington in September, 

U.S. SEEKS RESERVE ASSETS 

Secretary Henry H. Fowler is ex- 

to seek to rally support for continua- 

tion of the planning of a new type of reserve 
asset to be held by central banks. It is 
thought doubtful, however, that he would 
be able to muster a commitment to a brisk 

e. 

gea United States has achieved some suc- 
cess in winning support for its view that the 
new source of liquidity should be linked to 
the Monetary Fund. In general, Washington 
has sought to avoid development and man- 
agement of a new asset in such a way that 
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the have-not nations would be excluded 
entirely. 

The deputy ministers completed the draft- 
ing of a report to their chiefs in two long 
evening sessions last Wednesday and Thurs- 
day in Paris, 

On an undisclosed number of points the 
report reflects not a consensus but different 
views of technical possibilities. 


DETAILS UNRESOLVED 


Still unresolved, for example, are whether 
and how a new reserve asset would be linked 
to gold and how the new device would be 
administered. These are among the most 
difficult points, politically and technically, 
and it is doubtful that they will be decided 
for some time. 

Participants said the drafting sessions have 
led to a less theoretical and more pragmatic 
approach, one that has been tending in- 
creasingly toward tying in the new asset with 
the Monetary Fund. 

What is slowing down the exercise is the 
concern in some European capitals, notably 
in Paris and Brussels, that development of 
an alternative asset to dollars and pounds 
sterling will diminish the resolve of Washing- 
ton and London to eliminate their payments 
deficits. 

Other countries, such as the Netherlands 
and West Germany, while attaching equal 
importance to eliminating the deficits are 
more sympathetic to the United States view 
that “contingency planning” is desirable. 

Because of these differences and because 
the second-stage question has important po- 
litical aspects, the deputies are believed to 
have avoided a full-blown debate on this 
point. 

The new type of credit is seen as a hedge 
against a shortage of liquidity if and when 
the United States by balancing its interna- 
tional payments, ceases to add to the dollar 
balances of the rest of the world. Some 
Euro tear that it would come into use 
before such equilibrium was achieved, there - 
by easing the threat to American gold re- 
serves and thus weakening the impulse in 
Washington to trim the dollar deficit. 


WESTERN ART AND WONDERFUL 
WYOMING 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, Wyo- 
ming has been richly blessed with men 
and mountains and an appreciation of 
both. Nowhere in the world are there 
mountains to compare with the Tetons 
of northwestern Wyoming, and nowhere 
in the world is there a better display of 
the past and present splendors of western 
art than in Cody, Wyo., a city which lies 
on one of the principal routes into 
Yellowstone Park and the Teton country. 

Recently, Wyoming newspapers pub- 
lished two articles by Max Jennings, the 
bureau manager of United Press Inter- 
national’s Wyoming office. In addition 
to being topnotch feature journalism, the 
articles tell of the creation of the Whit- 
ney Gallery of Western Art in Cody and 
the acquisition of the most exemplary 
collection of western art in the United 
States, principally through the genius 
of gallery director Dr. Harold McCrack- 
en. Mr. Jennings’ second article deals 
with the preeminent western artist Con- 
rad Schwiering, who lives in and paints 
the splendor of the Teton Mountains. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 


July 25, 1966 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Cheyenne (Wyo.) State Tribune, 
July 20, 1966] 
Tor WESTERN ARTIST Uses TETONS IN His 
PAINTINGS 


(By Max Jennings) 


Jackson, Wro.—He works from dawn to 
dark, whenever the mood on the mountain is 
right, but there’s still not enough time for 
his job that's his hobby and everything else. 

Conrad Schwiering, 50, has chosen to spend 
his life paintin, story book mountains is too 
much for most persons to believe until they 
see for themselves. And as the Tetons of 
northwestern Wyoming become better 
known, so does Schwiering. 

“If you have not experienced these moun- 
tains you don’t believe them,” Schwiering 
says. 

The Jackson artist, considered one of the 
best in his field by western art authorities, 
waves an arm at the snow-topped mountain 
range jutting into the sky around his home, 
and explains the mountains he loves also are 
sometimes a problem. 

Many persons, particularly easterners, 
“don’t believe mountains like these exist,” 
Schwiering says. They're almost story book 
mountains. 

The mountains are becoming more and 
more famous, thanks largely to the increase 
in tourists. 

“I’m enjoying a chance to rise on that 
wave” Schwiering says. 

That's not to mean Schwiering already 
hasn't earned a firm place among contempo- 
rary western artists. 

Dr. Harold McCracken of Cody, Wyo., di- 
rector of the Whitney Gallery of Western Art 
and author of 28 books, says Schwiering is 
one of the best. 

“I think he’s tops,” McCracken says. “I 
don't think anyone has done a better presen- 
tation of the Rocky Mountains of that area.” 

Schwiering himself seems a little amazed 
at the compulsion driving him to do his 
work. 

“Art is an insidious sort of thing,” he said. 
“It gets hold of you and it just won't let you 
go. It makes you keep digging deeper and 
deeper. Time doesn’t mean anything.” 

Schwiering says his wife has learned this, 


“Now she just doesn’t cook anything un- 
til she sees me coming in the door. Once 
I start painting it’s like trying to turn off 
& volcano once it starts to erupt.” 

He says painting doesn’t necessarily mean 
working when “my mood is right, but when 
the mood on the mountain is right.” 

Schwiering feels his career was guided 
largely by his father, Dr. O. C. Schwiering, a 
former dean of education at the University 
of Wyoming. 

The elder Schwiering took his son into the 
mountains often to fish. 

“I owe, Tm sure, my love for this great 
country to him,” schwiering says. “He 
didn’t ever cross a stream that he didn’t stop 
and tell me this flower was a buttercup . . . 
it was just part of the education of growing 
up.” 

Schwiering says now, though he literally 
can’t go fishing. 

He says he can toss a fly on the water, and 
then “I see a beautiful reflection or a rich 
color underneath it and I've had a strike.” 
The artist, who often paints in western 
clothes and spends a lot of time outdoors, 
considers it “a funny thing to have a profes- 
sion that is your hobby, too. I really get a 
great deal of joy out of my work.” 

Schwiering majored in commerce at the 
University of Wyoming but took all the fine 
arts courses offered as an art minor, 
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He went to New York to study for two 


years. 

“I went back there to study with 
not to study in a class,” he said. “I really 
think this is the way everybody ought to go 
to school.” 

In New York Schwiering met Charles S. 
Chapman, a man who influenced him pro- 
foundly. Schwiering says Chapman, a mas- 
ter, taught him a philosophy of painting 
along with the mechanics. 

Mr. Chapman said to me one day, Connie, 
why don’t you go home?“ Schwiering said. 
“I said, I'm just now getting to the point 
when I paint a picture of the model it looks 
like the model.“ 

Schwiering said he told Chapman he came 
to get the fundamentals and Chapman told 
him, “You got em boy.” 

Art experts, western art collectors and 
people who love the Tetons agree. 


— 


[From the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Eagle, July 19, 
1966] 


WHITNEY Art GALLERY Portrays OLD WEST 
(By Max Jennings) 

Copy—In 1959, the Whitney Gallery of 
Western Art was completed—a beautiful, half 
million dollar building that is—and turned 
over to a director who didn't have $5 ac- 
quisition money.“ 

The insurance inventory at the Whitney 
Gallery at Cody today is $3.5 million, more 
than $2 million owned by the museum. 

A little town of less than 5,000 nestled at 
the foot of the mountains in northwestern 
Wyoming hardly is the place for an art gal- 
lery, it would seem, but it turns out it must 
be exactly at the right spot. 

Last season, from June through August, 
237,000 persons paid from 50 to 75 cents each 
to tour the gallery and the nearby Buffalo 
Bill Historical Center. 

Moneywise, the attendance alone has made 
the gallery big business—to the point where 
it has paid all its expenses with some left 
over. 

ATTENDANCE INCREASING 

And on the side of art, the attendance was 
even more phenomenal, one of the best of 
any gallery in the nation. 

This year during June, the attendance was 
up 18 percent over the same period in 1965, 

“Our attendance has been increasing at an 
amazing rate ever since we opened,” says Dr. 
Harold McCracken, director of the gallery 
who also happens to be the author of 28 
= and a preeminent authority on western 


“The museum paid its own way the first 
year it was opened,” McCracken said. 

McCracken is not likely to forget that first 
year or the moment he took the job as direc- 
tor of the gallery. He had lived in the East 
a number of years but came to Wyoming 
regularly to stay at a ranch and write. 

He was ready to board a plane to go back 
to New York when officials of the newly 
built gallery rushed out to the airport and 
offered him a job. 

McCracken reviewed his secure career, took 
a look at the mountains around him, “and 
in two minutes I said yes.” 

Said McCracken, “I had come to the point 
of making a respectable living from my 
books.” But he was lured by the challenge. 

TRUST FUND 

“I didn’t have $5 acquisition money when 
I took this place over,” he said, 

Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney set up a 
trust to provide funds for an art gallery to 
be built near her bronze statute of “Buffalo 
Bill,” dedicated in 1924. 

In 1959, the gallery was put up at a cost 
of about a half million dollars, but there 
was no provision for funds to acquire art 
to put in the museum, 
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‘When McCracken was hired. he was told he 
had four months to get ready for a grand 
opening. He took one look at the bare 
walls of the new building and agreed. 

“I had a lot of friends,” he said, “and they 
all came to my rescue.” 

Long days McCracken was on the telephone 
and writing letters, trying to get donations 
of art for the gallery. 

“I knew where the material was,” he said. 
That was my advantage. I just kept phon- 
ing and sold them on the idea that this was 
a contribution to the story of the Old 
West ... and what is represented, and they 
were sympathetic.” 

The art treasures began to arrive from all 
parts of the nation. 

“I had a half million dollars of Western 
art in one van,” McCracken said. 

OWNS $2 MILLION 

Now that the museum owns more than 
$2 million in Western art and has more than 
another million on loan, McCracken says, 
„we're only getting started. The building 
already is too small—much too small.” 

The non-profit gallery has grown largely 
through word of mouth and because of its 
location near the east gate of Yellowstone 
National Park. There never has been a paid 
publicity worker. 

What has been done to publicize the gal- 
lery was by McCracken himself. 

“I think the fact that we have specialized 
has had something to do with our success,” 
McCracken says. “When people come to the 
West, they want to see the West.” 

Too, McCracken says, the museum has 
largely developed itself. 

“We have presented something worth see- 
ing,” he said. It is the first museum that 
has ever been dedicated entirely to the col- 
lection and exhibition of documentary art of 
the Old West.” 

Critics agree about the museum. Said one, 
“there has never been a more comprehensive 
exhibit of Western Americana anywhere.” 


THE ATOM AND THE LAW—ADDRESS 
BY ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- 
SIONER JAMES T. RAMEY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
April 28, Mr. James T. Ramey, a member 
of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
addressed a meeting of the Chicago Bar 
Association in Chicago, Ill., on the sub- 
ject, “The Atom and the Law—Circa 
1966.” Because of the importance of 
his remarks, I thought every member of 
the Senate should have an opportunity to 
have the benefit of Commissioner 
Ramey’s outstanding speech. 

Commissioner Ramey, prior to becom- 
ing a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, was a longtime employee 
of the Commission and subsequently 
served as Staff Director of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy prior to his 
a as a member of the Commis- 

on. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TEE ATOM AND THE Law—Cinca 1966 
(Remarks by James T. Ramey, Commis- 

sioner, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, at 

a meeting of the Chicago Bar Association, 

Chicago, III., April 28, 1966) 

Introduction 

It is always a pleasure to come back to 

Chicago, especially when there is an oppor- 
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tunity to talk with fellow attorneys about 
the status of the atom and the law. 

It is hard for me to realize that I haye 
been working in various capacities in this 
vineyard—or thicket as it has sometimes 
been called—for about 20 years. Perhaps, 
since I shall be referring to some teachings 
of Professor Karl Llewellyn, my former men- 
tor at Columbia Law School, it might be ap- 
propriate to use his term, “bramble bush.“ 
At any rate, almost half of that time was 
spent in Chicago, and the last ten years have 
been spent in Washington. 

While living and working in the Chicago 
area, it was my privilege to serve with the 
first Atomic Energy Law Committee of this 
Bar Association, and to conduct a seminar 
at Northwestern Law School on the problems 
of the then fledgling civilian nuclear indus- 
try. One of my public appearances here was 
to give a paper at the Institute on Impact 
of Atomic Energy in the Law,” sponsored by 
your bar association and others in Septem- . 
ber 1956. 

The intervening decade has been a period 
of great growth and progress in the peaceful 
nuclear program. During this period, the 
civilian nuclear industry has emerged as a 
strong and vigorous entity. 


CIVILIAN NUCLEAR PROGRAMS 


The Chicago area has been able to witness 
firsthand the rapid development of nuclear 
power because of the activities of Common- 
wealth Edison which are, to a great extent, 
based on the design and development work 
of Argonne National Laboratory and com- 
mercialized by the General Electric Com- 
pany. The Dresden I plant at nearby Mor- 
ris began operation in 1959, producing about 
180,000 kilowatts. Dresden IT is now under 
construction, and the company has an- 
nounced plans for Dresden III. Fach of 
these two stations will generate more than 
700,000 kilowatts, and they will represent a 
total investment of about 155 million dol- 
lars. But that’s not all. Early this month, 
Commonwealth Edison and the Iowa-Illinois 
Gas and Electric Company announced they 
will build another 715,000 kilowatt station, 
costing about $80 million. 

This activity here in your area reflects the 
widespread acceptance of nuclear power by 
utilities. It may seem strange that just 
three or four years ago, we were concerned 
because nuclear power growth appeared to 
be lagging. But since then, plants have been 
scaled up in size, and the economics have 
improved. Also, industry has become in- 
creasingly confident of nuclear power be- 
cause of the success of such demonstration 
plants as Dresden I, Yankee, and Shipping- 


So, today the outlook is very good. Since 
January 1965, utilities have contracted for 
14 new nuclear stations involving a total 
investment of about 1.2 billion dollars. The 
fact that businessmen will commit money 
on this scale indicates that nuclear electric 
power is no longer solely an experimental 
venture. It is an economic reality. 

But we are, of course, pressing on in our 
research and development program. For ex- 
ample, we are concentrating on improved ad- 
vanced converter and breeder reactors which 
will utilize our raw material resources more 
efficiently. 

One of our advanced programs of great in- 
terest to me is the concept of using nuclear 
energy to desalt seawater. We are cooperat- 
ing in this field with the Department of the 
Interior. It appears that very large nuclear 
plants can serve two purposes—they can pro- 
duce fresh water as well as electric power. 


James T. Ramey, remarks at the Institute 
on “Impact on Atomic Energy in the Law,” 
entitled “Atomic Energy and Government In- 
stitutions,” Chicago, Iilinois, September 25, 
1956. 
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One of our most promising domestic engi- 
neering studies has been conducted in co- 
operation with the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict of Los Angeles, the organization which 
built and operates an aqueduct system from 
the Colorado River to Southern California. 
It is possible that the MWD with Federal 
assistance will start a dual-purpose project 
involving 1500 MW of power and 150 million 
gallons of water per day within the next year 
or so. Nuclear desalting is of great interest 
to a number of other countries and we have 
several cooperative programs of study. Is- 
rael, for example, has critical water problems 
and we have recently completed, with the 
Israeli Government, a joint engineering study 
on the technical feasibility of a dual-purpose 
plant there. 

There are a number of other interesting 
applications of atomic energy that I would 
like to mention in passing. I am sure you 
are aware that radioisotopes are in wide- 
spread use in medical diagnosis and therapy, 
in industry, and in basic research. Also, be- 
cause of the unique characteristics of isotopic 
power sources, radiation is providing energy 
for a number of uses—including satellite sys- 
tems, navigational aids, and remote weather 
stations. And even the possibilities of a 
small isotopic unit which could provide 
pumping power for an artificial human heart 
are being considered. 

One of our most promising efforts at 
present in the space field is the Rover Pro- 
gram, in which we are developing a nuclear 
rocket engine in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA). Because a nuclear rocket can sup- 
ply power for relatively long periods of time 
and lift twice the payload of a conventional 
rocket, the nuclear rocket will someday pro- 
vide the energy for long-range space missions 
to the moon and the planets. 

I wanted to discuss some of these activities 
to indicate the scope of our work. Although 
we still have many defense responsibilities, 
much of our work is devoted to the bene- 
ficial applications of the atom. At the 
present time, about half of our operating 
budget is spent on civilian programs. This 
indicates the tremendous versatility of 
nuclear energy as a useful tool—and we have 
barely scratched the surface. 

Against that background, then, let us dis- 
cuss the atom and the law. 


THE ATOM AND THE LAW 
History 

Twenty years ago the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 became the law of the land. Its 
drafters, deeply concerned with the effects 
of this awesome force on the future of our 
civilization, stated in the opening provision 
of the Act: 

“It is reasonable to anticipate that tap- 
ping this new source of energy will cause 
profound changes in our present way of 
life.” = 

There were some who thought that the law 
would be among those institutions which 
would be profoundly affected by the atom. 
I recall hearing of a prediction that the intro- 
duction of atomic energy to modern society 
would generate more legal problems than the 
advent of the airplane. Others disagreed. 
In the latter category was Gordon Dean, sec- 
ond Chairman of the AEC, who made the 
following comment in a 1951 speech: 

“Despite the scope and significance of the 
atomic enegry program, the events which 
have followed the first splitting of the ura- 
nium atom up to now have hardly left a dent 
on the substantive law of this country, on 
the procedural law, or for that matter on the 
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work habits, the interests, the business or the 
specialtiés of the practicing lawyer.“ * 

I suspect that the truth lies somewhere 
between these two extremes. Certainly, 
there are some unusual legal aspects in- 
volved. On the other hand, the feasibility 
of applying and adapting traditional legal 
doctrines to problems involving the atom 
has been amply demonstrated. 

Before turning to the specific legal prob- 
lem areas that I will discuss tonight, it may 
be useful to briefly sketch the unique struc- 
ture in which the atomic industry is develop- 
ing. As Senator ANDERSON, then Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
remarked in 1959; 

“The atomic energy industry grew upside 
down; most industries begin on the local 
level, and come under Federal regulation only 
when they begin to spread across state lines 
and affect interstate commerce. The atomic 
energy industry, on the other hand... 
was nurtured and developed by the Federal 
Government.“ 

Born as a Federal Government monopoly. 
the nuclear industry today is in midpassage 
in converting to a system of Government- 
regulated private enterprise. However, even 
when the development and use of atomic 
energy was legally a Government monopoly, 
industry was very much involved. The pat- 
tern of Government-owned, contractor- 
operated plants and laboratories, established 
under the Manhattan Engineering District, 
was carried over by the AEC and remains the 
pattern today in the conduct of continuing 
very large Government operations. Paral- 
leling this is a growing, privately financed 
industry which is subject to Federal regula- 
tion, particularly as to health and safety. 

In considering our general progress—and 
specific problem areas—in atomic energy, I 
believe we should keep two themes in mind: 
(1) the effects of technology on the law and 
how technology can help solve legal prob- 
lems; and (2) the functions and the inter- 
relationship of lawyers and technical people 
in the complex nuclear fleld. It is my hope 
that a review of the problems we have en- 
countered may be of some value in other 
new areas of technology such as space, air 
and water pollution control, oceanography, 
weather control, and the like. 


Special problems 


Some of the legal problems associated with 
the nuclear energy program arise from the 
Government’s role as proprietor of a con- 
siderable industrial empire which is op- 
erated by that interesting institution the 
“Government Prime Contractor.” The Com- 
mission has invested nearly $8.5 billion in 
capital facilities and its annual budget ap- 
proximates $2.5 billion. 

Other legal problems arise from the Com- 
mission’s role in regulating a burgeoning 
new industry, and I will have more to say 
about this later, Still other problems de- 
rive from legislative efforts to establish con- 
ditions in which this important new in- 
dustry can grow and thrive while, at the 
same time, the interests of the public are 
fully protected. 

Let us first consider two problems that 
center around the unusual nature of atomic 
energy itself and the unique materials in- 
volved in its use. Of fundamental im- 
portance are the so-called special nuclear 
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materials—plutonium and two uranium iso- 
topes, U-233 and U-235. These are the mate- 
rials which produce a chain reaction. These 
are used as fuel in nuclear power plants, and 
they are used in atomic weapons. 

Control of special nuclear materials and of 
atomie energy in general was the major 
theme of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 
The foundation of the control structure 
formulated by that Act was governmental 
ownership of such materials. By the terms 
of the Act, “all right, title, and interest in 
or to“ any such materials existing at time 
of passage of the Act or thereafter produced 
was vested in the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. This was certainly a legal innovation. 
It is interesting to note that in 1954 when 
the Act was significantly amended to pro- 
vide a better basis for peaceful nuclear de- 
velopment, the drafters inserted these 
words: 

“It is essential to the common defense and 
security that title to all special nuclear ma- 
terial be in the United States while special 
nuclear material is in the United States.“ “ 

Yet, scarcely eight years later, that quoted 
finding was deleted, as new legislative 
changes were made to permit the private 
ownership of such materials. This was an 
instance of the statutory law being revised 
to reflect the realities of the growing atomic 
power industry and to provide a more favor- 
able framework for the truly large-scale 
growth that lies ahead. 

Despite these rather dramatic changes in 
the law, one would be very much in error 
to conclude that the Government had ceased 
to worry about the control of special nuclear 
material. The drafters of the 1946 Act were 
concerned with preserving what was hoped to 
be an atomic weapons monopoly. The Act 
specifically forbade permitting any person to 
have special nuclear material in such quan- 
tities and under such conditions as to per- 
mit the possibility of manufacturing a 
weapon. 

Today, while we are equally concerned 
with the problem of proliferation of atomic 
Weapons abroad, experience has shown prac- 
tical ways to permit widespread dissemina- 
tion of large quantities of special nuclear 
material for peaceful purposes. I shall re- 
turn to the weapons proliferation problem 
later. Domestically, we have created a sys- 
tem of licensing, materials accountability, 
and inspection that will substitute for the 
Government monopoly of special nuclear 
material. These administrative mechanisms 
for preventing the diversion of special nu- 
clear material are backed up by scientific 
techniques and instruments which enable us 
to verify information on these materials. 

As special nuclear materials move in the 
direction of being legally treated more and 
more like ordinary materials in commerce, it 
will behoove lawyers to learn something 
about them. The AEC has already found 
that they can cause complex legal problems 
in contracts for their use as fuel in nuclear 
power plants. Without dwelling at length on 
this subject I will simply note that these 
materials are very costly. For example, a 
kilogram or 2.2 pounds of uranium metal 
containing 90% U-235 is priced at more than 
$10,000. Many millions of dollars of such 
materials are needed for a single core of a 
large power reactor. 

Such a core represents the equivalent of 
thousands of tons of coal or barrels of oil. 
It is not yet clear how these cores will be 
financed or who will own them. Different 
patterns are emerging. In some cases reactor 
equipment manufacturers will own the core 
in a utility's plant and simply sell heat to the 
utility. In other cases the utility will buy its 
own core. Still another possibility is the 
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formation of organizations to finance and 
lease core materials to others. Whatever the 
arrangements, you attorneys representing the 
institutions that will own or finance such 
cores may one day find yourselves confronted 
with drafting language to secure an owner- 
ship interest in the highly radioactive fuel 
elements and plutonium byproducts power- 
ing a nuclear reactor. Not only will you be 
concerned with the quantities of U-325 atoms 
consumed by the reactor, but you will be 
asking yourselves what to do with the valu- 
able plutonium which is produced in the fuel 
element as the fission process goes on. Who 
owns the plutonium? How do you repossess 
a hot—both thermally and radioactively 
not fuel element? 


Nuclear safety and liability 


Now let us talk about a more familiar 
topic—nuclear safety and liability. First, let 
me say that the need for safety was recog- 
nized at the very outset of the nuclear energy 
program, and safety was built in as the in- 
dustry developed. Thus, with respect to 
safety, the nuclear industry hasn’t “just 
growed” like Topsy. There has been careful 
planning at every stage. In a very real sense, 
this represents one of the first conscious at- 
tempts of Government to understand and 
control the hazards of an emerging large- 
scale industry. The effort is paying off. The 
atomic energy industry is one of the safest 
in the nation. 

I believe we all know that in the use of 
atomic power to generate electricity there 
is an extremely remote but finite hazard. 
This risk is one which, in the public inter- 
est, needs to be broadly shared. By reason 
of legal doctrines stemming back to cases 
such as Rylands vs. Fletcher and McPherson 
vs. Buick, prospective atomic plant owners 
and suppliers of plant components could be 
faced with potential financial liabilities of 
a magnitude that could seriously affect their 
organizations. On the other hand, third 
parties who might be injured or whose prop- 
erty might be damaged by such an accident 
need to be assured that, regardless of the 
cause and despite the cost of such an acci- 
dent, they would be compensated for in- 
juries or damages suffered. 

I think that most of you are aware of the 
Price-Anderson Act that was enacted in 
1957 to meet this problem.’ In summary, it 
provides an indemnity of up to 500 million 
dollars for each nuclear accident. This gov- 
ernmental indemnity would come into use 
only after private insurance funds had been 
exhausted thus providing a first-of-a-kind 
joint approach by the Federal Government 
and the insurance industry to this major 
indemnification problem. Since enactment 
of the Price-Anderson indemnity provisions, 
the maximum coverage offered by pools of 
private insurers has increased from 60 mil- 
lion dollars to 72 million, but is still far 
short of the Price-Anderson coverage. 

Last year the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, in the course of hearings held on 
extension of the Price-Anderson indemnity, 
did re-examine the capability of the private 
insurance industry to handle the total job. 
It was ultimately decided to extend the 
statutory indemnity for an additional ten 
years with the hope that this will provide 
time for the insurance industry to develop 
the necessary experience and for the atomic 
power industry to expand enough to support 
the cost of a private insurance program. 

Considered, but left unanswered by last 
year’s hearings on nuclear indemnity, was the 
question of adoption of a Federal rule of 
absolute liability. As might be expected, 
the various segments of the atomic industry 
and others—that is to say the utilities, the 
equipment companies, the insurance people, 
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bar associations, law professors, etc.—hold 
widely different viewpoints on this subject. 
Thus, for example, there are those who feel 
that establishment of such a rule would con- 
stitute an infringement of state prerogatives. 
We enjoy close working relationships with 
the states, and certainly we hope that any 
legislative move toward absolute liability 
will be accomplished with a minimum dis- 
placement of state law. In any event, be- 
cause of the divergence of opinion, a major 
battle might well develop over any legis- 
lative attempts to establish the rule. 
Interestingly enough such a battle may 
never develop—there are indications that the 
insurance industry may voluntarily assume 
the doctrine of absolute liability with respect 
to nuclear accidents. Such action would con- 
stitute a very significant voluntary social 
change without need of legislation and the 
controversy which would be involved. 


Contract improvements 


I would next like to comment about some 
areas of organization and administration 
where the AEC has plowed new ground. 
These are very much a part of the govern- 
mental-industrial framework in which the 
atom is being developed. Despite the fact 
that the AEC is now 20 years of age—and in 
the eyes of some—already pretty well over 
the hill, I like to think that we are still 
engaged in experimenting with new ways to 
achieve greater efficiency and increased ef- 
fectiveness. From its inception, our agency 
has sought to develop and use new patterns 
for getting things done. We have sought 
to take advantage of the unique combina- 
tion of scientists, engineers, administrators, 
lawyers and accountants that make up the 
AEC and its contractors, and to develop ef- 
fective informal techniques of management. 
Tonight I shall touch upon only a few 
examples. 

I have already mentioned that interesting 
new institution called a “Government Prime 
Contractor” whose operations are a hybrid 
between private industry and direct Govern- 
ment operations. The AEC has many dif- 
ferent types of contractual relationships of 
this kind and among them there is the “ad- 
ministrative contract.”* For large under- 
takings these are normally negotiated cost- 
reimbursement contracts. The contract doc- 
ument is designed to emphasize the coopera- 
tive and continuing relationship between the 
Government and its contractor. Such con- 
tracts are used for the operation of the 
Commission’s major research and develop- 
ment laboratories, such as Argonne. 

The administrative contract document 
might be likened more to a charter than to 
the normal concept of a Government con- 
tract. It should be drafted in clear layman's 
language and hopefully should not include 
“whereas clauses.” It contains no rigid spec- 
ifications and it requires numerous subsid- 
iary documents which are not contractual in 
nature in order to make it work. For ex- 
ample, there are Program Letters that de- 
scribe work objectives and directions on a 
yearly basis, and there are Financial Plans 
that provide annual funding planning and 
limitations within which the contractor 
must work. But most of all it requires a 
continuing mutual interchange between the 
contractor and the Government representa- 
tives, both technical and administrative. 
The administrative contract has its formal 
aspects and qualifies as a contract for Gov- 
ernment legal and fiscal purposes but, like 
the base of an iceberg, the informal aspects 
of arrangement are far more extensive and 
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more important in the success of its opera- 
tions. 


Improved machinery for settlement of con- 
tract disputes 

The AEC, like all other Government agen- 
cies, has a disputes clause in its contracts. 
However, we like to believe that our system 
for handling disputes is not run of the mill. 
The AEC contract disputes procedure places 
heavy emphasis on amicable resolution of 
disputes rather than constituting a first step 
toward litigation. 

About a year and a half ago, after previ- 
ously trying several different arrangements, 
the AEC established a Board of Contract 
Appeals as the authorized representative of 
the Commission for the purpose of consider- 
ing and finally deciding contract appeals. 
The Board has a full-time Chairman who is 
an employee of the Commission. Some 
members of the Board Panel are lawyers but 
other members of the Board are distin- 
guished “non-legal” representatives of a 
broad spectrum of the industrial and univer- 
sity communities, and the accounting, engi- 
neering, and other professions. Two Board 
members are selected to sit with the Chair- 
man to hear disputes. Board procedures em- 
phasize informality. Mandatory pre-hearing 
conferences are used for the purpose of in- 
formally disposing of appeals or narrowing 
the issues by agreement of the parties prior 
toa formal hearing. Also, there is an acceler- 
ated procedure for small claims and other 
good causes, 

This new informal approach has been so 
successful that it has resulted in the dis- 
posal of 20 of the 23 appeals received since 
the new procedure became operative. 


Improvements in the licensing process 


In its regulatory program also, the Com- 
mission is emphasizing informality and 
speed of operation. The Commission has 
issued a Policy Statement which, among 
other things, reemphasizes the value of pre- 
hearing conferences to identify significant 
safety questions or points in controversy, and 
to settle matters of procedure concerning the 
conduct of mandatory public hearings. We 
are using scientists and engineers, along 
with lawyers, as members of the Atomic 
Safety and Licensing Boards which conduct 
public hearings. We are asking these Boards 
to use the hearings to inform the public as 
well as to satisfy themselves on public health 
and safety matters. We are urging that a 
board, in an uncontested licensing’ action, 
make known its decision within 15 days of 
its receipt of a proposed finding, and we hope 
that in a contested case the initial decision 
could be handed down within 45 days. 

I was gratified by two recent demonstra- 
tions of the fact that our regulatory proc- 
esses can, in fact, be handled with dispatch. 
The construction permit for Dresden II was 
approved 21 days after completion of the 
hearing last December. That is good. How- 
ever, just this month, a construction permit 
was issued to Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation only eight days after comple- 
tion of the hearing. That is excellent. So 
our emphasis on more expeditious handling 
of regulatory matters while still emphasizing 
real safety is showing some results. 

In this connection, the Commission is also 
strongly emphasizing the need to develop 
new and improved engineered safeguards for 
atomic power plants, and specific standards 
and codes for plant components. 


The interaction of law and technology 


The third area which I would like to ex- 
amine briefly involves unique interactions 
of law and science. This is an area where 
we are doing both legal and technical pio- 
neering. 

All lawyers know that there is a vast dif- 
ference between enacting a law making some 
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act illegal, and assuring that such illegal 
act is not in fact committed. For anyone 
“worrying about the potential illegal use of 
an atomic weapon, an obvious source of 
concern has been the many US. atomic 
weapons which are stored abroad for use 
in cooperation with our NATO allies in the 
event of hostilities. 

Where atomic weapons are stored abroad, 
international agreements implementing the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Act provide that the nu- 
clear components remain in the possession 
or “custody” of the United States. Legally 
such bombs or warheads, intended for use by 
our allies with their planes or missiles, can 
only be used on the express authorization of 
the President of the United States. But no 
matter how clearly it might be expressed on 
paper that such weapons can only be so used, 
it was evident to thoughtful people in the 
1950's that weapons stored abroad might be 
subject to accident or unauthorized use. 

The solution to this problem came largely 
because of the active interest of the Joint 
Committee, under the leadership of Con- 
gressman CHET HOLIFIELD, and with the as- 
sistance of its staff, of which I was Executive 
Director at that time. We all became deeply 
concerned over this apparent gap between 
the intent of the law and what was going on 
in practice. The Joint Committee not only 
worried about the problem, it pushed for an 
active effort to solve it. As a result, a pro- 
gram of research and development was 
launched at AEC weapons laboratories to find 
a way to place special control devices on all 
such weapons. That program was pressed 
with great haste and ingenuity in 1961, and 
as a consequence, in a relatively short time 
safety locks, or “permissive action links 
(PALs)” as they were called, were success- 
fully developed and placed on our atomic 
weapons used in the NATO system. As a 
consequence, today the American public can 
have greater assurance that no irrational per- 
son or group can endanger the well-being of 
the United States or its allies—or jeopardize 
our foreign relations—through the illegal use 
of one of our own atomic weapons. 

This example, which has been mentioned 
publicly several times,“ as well as certain 
others which remain classified for security 
reasons, shows that it is possible for laymen 
and lawyers to sense problems and suggest 
solutions which scientists and engineers can 
then implement with all the ingenuity of 
modern technology. It is certainly a case of 
technology helping to make law enforcement 
meaningful. 


Pioneering in the prevention of nuclear 
proliferation 


We also have technical and legal problems 
related to sending special nuclear material 
abroad for peaceful uses. Political problems 
of considerable magnitude are also involved. 
Since 1953, when President Eisenhower an- 
nounced the United States Atoms for Peace 
Program, this country has been wrestling 
with the problem of how to assure that spe- 
cial nuclear materials sent to foreign coun- 
tries for peaceful uses are not diverted for 
military purposes. As more and more na- 
tions have increased their peaceful atomic 
capabilities and more nations have “joined 
the atomic weapons club” the worry has in- 
creased. 

The importance of this problem of prolifer- 
ation of atomic weapons was recognized by 
President Johnson in his State of the Union 
Message this year. One of the important 
principles of U.S. policy, President Johnson 
declared, “is the effort to control and re- 
duce—and ultimately eliminate—modern en- 
gines of destruction.” To this end, the Pres- 
ident stated, “We will vigorously pursue 
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existing proposals—and seek new ones—to 
control and stop the spread of nuclear 
weapons.“ 

The U.S, has distributed most of its special 
nuclear materials abroad through bilateral 
agreements with the recipient nations. Such 
agreements include gaurantees by the recipi- 
ent governments that nuclear material and 
equipment supplied by the United States 
will not be used to further any military pur- 
pose, Also, the agreements include the right 
by the U.S. to carry out inspections to as- 
sure that those guarantees are observed. At 
the same time the United States has actively 
supported building up the inspection capa- 
bilities of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), a United Nations related 
agency composed of some 95 nations. As a 
matter of policy, we have supported these 
increased IAEA capabilities so the agency 
might assume the international inspection 
responsibilities of the United States as well 
as other countries in a position to distribute 
source and special nuclear materials to other 
nations. 

Thus, we see that the key legal concept 
here is the right of effective international 
inspection. Until now, the IAEA has carried 
out such inspections either (1) in connection 
with special nuclear materials distributed 
through the.agency itself, or (2) in those 
eases in which inspection responsibilities 
under bilateral agreements are transferred 
to the IAEA, (3) in cases in which a coun- 
try has voluntarily placed certain facilities 
under IAEA inspection. Now, we are con- 
sidering the IAEA as the most likely agency 
to conduct inspections under a proposed 
non-proliferation treaty which would be a 
multilateral agreement. The treaty we would 
like to have would be designed to prevent 
the development of nuclear weapons by— 
or the transfer to—those countries which 
do not now possess them. Any such treaty 
should contain the strongest possible pro- 
visions for international safeguards. 

These inspection developments have taken 


place in the same time frame as the dis- 


armament discussions between Russia and 
the Western Nations to bring a halt to the 
spread of nuclear weapons. A concomitant 
effort has been devoted to developing tech- 
niques for verification of agreements related 
to such important matters as the proposed 
cut-off of fissionable material production for 
weapons purposes, and the detection of 
clandestine weapons tests underground or 
in outer space, 

These are areas in which international law 
and atomic science are inextricably mixed. 
As we have indicated, technology can play 
a major role in implementing whatever safe- 
guards are established. 


CONCLUSION 


From the examples I have cited, I believe 
you will agree that atomic technology is in- 
deed making a significant impact on the 
law, both domestically and internationally. 
I believe also that they illustrate the progress 
we are making in utilizing the diverse 
talents of lawyers, administrators, scientists 
and engineers in solving these interrelated 
problems of law, public policy and tech- 
nology. 

In closing let me hazard a few guesses at 
what the next 10 or 15 years holds for us 
in the atomic energy field. 

Certainly the age of large-scale use of 
nuclear power to generate electricity will be 
truly at hand and there are those who be- 
lieve that the FPC estimate of 20% of total 
capacity for nuclear power in 1980 will be 
exceeded. 

If we make as much progress in the next 
10 years as in the last 10, we should be well 
on our way toward developing large com- 
bination plants that will both generate 
electricity and desalt large quantities of 
water. 
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We have noted this evening that al- 
though atomic energy started as a Govern- 
ment monopoly in the vital areas of special 
nuclear material and reactors, the private 
sector is becoming the pattern for the fu- 
ture. Perhaps the next 10 or 15 years will 
see still another important link as the last 
major industrial phase—production of en- 
riched uranium-235 at Oak Ridge, Paducah 
and Portsmouth—could pass from Govern- 
ment to private operation. These are very 
large plants, and perhaps they will be op- 
erated by organizations of mixed private and 
public participation such as “Comsat.” 

Also in the next 10 to 15 years, as we 
continue to gain experience and confidence— 
and as the volume of regulatory business in- 
creases—perhaps the mandatory hearing 
process might be eliminated, and the licens- 
ing board system might evolve into a wholly 
separate regulatory agency. 

I might add that even if these events take 
place, the AEC will continue to have an im- 
portant job to do in the field of research, 
development and demonstration both for 
national defense and for advanced peacetime 
uses. As I mentioned earlier among the de- 
velopment tasks which are already under 
way and which appear to have a great future 
is the use of atomic power to explore the 
depths of the oceans and to power flights 
into outer space. 

As uses of atomic energy continue to ex- 
pand, there is bound to be an ever-increasing 
impact on all areas of our economy. When 
that happens it is inevitable that the law 
and the lawyers will be more and more 
affected. 

I hope that when you do become involved 
in this area in behalf of clients—perhaps as 
counsel for a company having contractual 
relations with the Commission, or as coun- 
sel for a utility seeking a license to construct 
and operate an atomic power plant—you will 
find that the Commission has ed to 
preserve its youth and its youthful approach, 
I hope you will find that “informality” not 
“ossification” is the hallmark of doing busi- 
ness with us. 

It has been a pleasure to be with you to- 
night. 


POLICE NEED PUBLIC SUPPORT IN 
EFFORT TO CURB VIOLENCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in this era of growing dis- 
respect for law and order, the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., Advertiser has, through its 
editorials, consistently and forthrightly 
spoken out in support of the police de- 
partments of the country. As an ex- 
ample of such editorials, I call attention 
to one which appeared in that newspaper 
on July 22 titled “Police Need Public Sup- 
port in Effort To Curb Violence.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLICE NEED PUBLIC SUPPORT IN EFFORT To 
Conn VIOLENCE 

The Harvard University professor who 
criticized Chicago police for releasing evl- 
dence against Richard Speck were straining 
at the same gnat and swallowing the same 
camel as the Supreme Court in recent de- 
cisions. 

In interviews with a Boston paper all three 
professors were inclined to see mitigating cir- 
cumstances in divulging information for the 
arrest of the man charged with the method 
ical murder of eight young student nurses. 

But they seemed to feel that giving out 
evidence in advance of the trial would tend to 
prejudice the jury against the defendant. 
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Prof. Paul A. Freund said, Wanted posters 
are legitimate but they should contain a 
minimum of comment on guilt or evidence.” 

The publicity, he added, “might be neces- 
sary to assure the public, to prevent hys- 
teria—but this is to be subordinated to a 
fair trial.” 

That seemed to mean that the authority 
on constitutional law placed greater im- 
portance upon the fair disposition of Speck’s 
case than upon the protection of all the 
people of Chicago from a ruthless killer. 

For at the time the information was re- 
leased, since Speck was still at large, no one 
knew when or where the killer—whether 
Speck or not—might strike again. 

Moreover, the Freund statement seemed 
also to place small confidence in the integ- 
rity of the American jury system. Certainly 
the information that the police released pur- 
porting to connect Speck with the crime will 
also be presented at his trial. 

The idea that releasing the information in 
advance could prejudice a jury against him 
does not give the average potential jury- 
man credit for the fairness and intelligence 
that the record of juries justifies. 

The entire campaign to muzzle police and 
the free press in dealing with criminals and 
their activities involves more sentimentality 
than actual evidence of prejudice among 
juries resulting in the miscarriage of justice. 

As a matter of fact, long observance of the 
conduct of criminal trials will convince the 
average citizen that juries themselves are 
more often swayed by sympathy for the ac- 
cused than by prejudice and that they err 
much more frequently in freeing the guilty 
than in convicting the innocent. 

This is perhaps as it should be. 

But recent decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in setting up so-called constitutional 
protections never before recognized for crimi- 
nals have carried the trend entirely too far. 

If there had been a series of improper con- 
victions, there might have been some justi- 
fication for tighter restrictions upon police 
and trial courts. 

The trend of the times, however, is not 
toward unfair treatment of criminals but 
against their conviction. This is in face of 
the fact that the rate of crime is rising higher 
and higher each year even at Washington in 
the shadow of the Supreme Court building. 

While the public suffers from increasing 
violence and people fear to venture out on 
Washington’s streets at night, the court con- 
tinues to broaden its protection of criminals 
and by implication to discredit law-enforce- 
ment officers. 

Decisions implying police brutality in ques- 
tioning prisoners have encouraged the auto- 
matic shouting of charges against officers and 
probably even frequent physical attacks upon 
them. 

Hoodlums and their spokesmen seem to 
think a policeman should let a savage mob 
beat his brains out and use only kind-hearted 
appeals in taking violators into custody. 

The law gives an officer the right to use 
force when necessary in making an arrest. If 
the offender resists to the extent that makes 
force to subdue him harsh, it is his own fault, 
and he has no just complaint. 

The sooner law-abiding citizens come to 
the defense of conscientious officers and the 
more forcefully they denounce the bleeding- 
heart sentimentalists who protect savage 
criminals, the sooner will the mounting crime 
wave subside. 


URBAN HUMAN RESOURCE PROB- 
LEMS AND THE DEMONSTRA- 
TION-CITIES PROGRAM 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, at the 


national Governors conference which 
took place in Los Angeles on July 4, 5, 
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6, and 7, the Governors’ Committee on 
Human Resources presented to the con- 
ference a report which included a state- 
ment endorsing the demonstration cities 
legislation now pending before the Con- 
gress. 

This committee, chaired by Gov. 
Richard J. Hughes, of New Jersey, also 
included the following Governors: Gov. 
Mark O. Hatfield, Oregon, vice chairman; 
Gov. Edmund B. Brown, California; Gov. 
Nils A. Boe, South Dakota; Gov. John H. 
Chafee, Rhode Island; Gov. Frank G. 
Clement, Tennessee; Gov. Daniel J. 
Evans, Washington, Gov. Warren E. 
Hearnes, Missouri; Gov. Robert E. Mc- 
Nair, South Carolina; Gov. Frank B. 
Morrison, Nebraska; Gov. Ralph M. 
Paiewonsky, Virgin Islands; Gov. Karl F. 
Rolvaag, Minnesota; Gov. Carl E. Sand- 
ers, Georgia. 

As pointed out in the report many 
cities in America suffer from a physical 
rot which leads to the nightmares of 
crime, delinquency and disease. The 
committee feels strongly that physical 
renewal alone will not prevent human 
corrosion. There must be, in addition, 
an overall effort at human renewal, ty- 
ing together physical redevelopment with 
adequate educational facilities, job train- 
ing and job opportunity, and healthy, 
social and recreational services and 
facilities. 

The committee therefore called to the 
attention of the national Governor's 
conference the demonstration cities leg- 
islation now pending in the Congress 
which offers a major attempt to concen- 
trate all Federal, State, and local re- 
sources in a coordinated drive for the 
physical and human renewal of entire 
city neighborhoods. 

The conference of Governors then 
unanimously adopted the report of the 
committee. 

In view of the overwhelming support 
demonstrated by this action I ask unani- 
mous consent for the Governors’ state- 
ment on demonstration cities to be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

URBAN HUMAN RESOURCE PROBLEMS AND THE 
DEMONSTRATION CITIES PROGRAM 

The federal government has enacted and 
proposed a wide range of programs which 
recognize that many of America’s most press- 
ing human resource problems are shaped by 
the urban environment. We believe that 
this aspect of overall human resource de- 
velopment should be a focus of continuing 
study by the governors, since it very clearly 
implies significant opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities for the states. Here, as in 
many other areas of public policy, the states 
must act boldly to assure their meaningful 
participation and leadership as partners 
with the federal and local governments. 

The recently proposed demonstration cities 
program, for example, is premised upon the 
need for an immediate and massive attack 
on the individual and social decay of large 
sections of American cities. 

Many cities in America suffer from a physi- 
cal rot which leads to the nightmares of 
crime, delinquency and disease. The Com- 
mittee feels strongly that physical renewal 
alone will not prevent human corrosion. 
There must be, in addition, an overall effort 
at human renewal, tying together physical 
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redevelopment with adequate educational fa- 
cilities, job training and job opportunity, 
and healthy, social and recreational services 
and facilities. 

The Committee therefore calls to the at- 
tention of the National Governor's Confer- 
ence the Demonstration Cities legislation 
now pending in the Congress. It offers a 
major attempt to concentrate all federal, 
state and local resources in a coordinated 
drive for the physical and human renewal 
of entire city neighborhoods. 

The Committee believes that such an over- 
all effort, coordinating federal, state and 
local endeavor, would be of substantial bene- 
fit to many urban areas throughout the na- 
tion. This reminds us again of the necessity 
for states to demonstrate, that they can 
provide a positive and vital force for physical 
and human development in urban America. 

We invite other governors of the con- 
ference to submit suggestions concerning 
ways in which our committee might focus 
on the special demands of urban human re- 
source development. The need for increased 
state activity in this area is both pressing 
and promising. 


INVITATION TO VISIT MOBILE, ALA. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
several occasions recently I have invited 
my colleagues in the Senate, and their 
constituents, to come down to Alabama 
and see what this Deep South State really 
is like. I want to repeat that invitation 
today: Come and see us. You will like 
our hospitality, and you will discover 
that there is a lot of variety and charm 
in the 57,000 square miles which we call 
Alabama. 

Today, I want to invite you especially 
to Alabama’s seaport city, Mobile. This 
city, founded by the French in 1702, 
three-quarters of a century before the 
Declaration of Independence, was capi- 
tal of Louisiana before New Orleans was. 
For many years it was under Spanish 
rule. In all, six flags have flown over 
this Alabama city. 

The city prospered first because this 
was a base for the fur trade, and men 
from Mobile went far up the Alabama 
and Tombigbee Rivers to trade for pelts 
with the Indians, long before the Caro- 
linians, Georgians, and Virginians had 
begun to push into the Alabama country 
from the east and northeast. Then, be- 
cause this great system of rivers offered 
a route from northwest Georgia, from 
most of Alabama and parts of Missis- 
sippi, Mobile became a great cotton port. 
The flatboats and the steamboats 
brought down the cotton from thousands 
of plantations to make Mobile a rich city. 

When the War Between the States 
interrupted the steady growth of Mobile, 
this became a theater of operations, and 
it was at the mouth of Mobile Bay that 
Admiral Farragut is said to have cried: 


Damn the torpedoes; full speed ahead. 


Forts Morgan and Gaines still guard 
the entrance to the bay, and they are 
now museums. 

Points of interest in Mobile include 
Oakleigh, a fine antebellum mansion, the 
U.S. S. Alabama, now anchored on the 
causeway just a few minutes from down- 
town Mobile, and Bellingrath Gardens 
and Long Gardens, both famous beauty 
spots which have been enjoyed by many 
thousands of tourists. Mobile is justly 
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famous for its Azalea Trail, more than 
35 miles of colorful azaleas usually at 
their peak of bloom in early March. An 
annual azalea festival is held during the 
blooming season. One of Mobile’s great 
attractions for me are the great live oaks 
which interlace over Government Street 
and Bienville Square. Fortunately, 
these fine trees have been preserved, 
even in the heart of the business district. 

But Mobile has more than history and 
more than flowers to recommend it. It 
has become a major industrial city and a 
major port. Part of the credit for its 
growth has been the Alabama State 
docks, operated by the State of Alabama, 
where there are facilities for handling a 
great. variety of cargo. Many tourists 
visit this great complex. It is a busy 
and exciting place. 

Not long ago I had the privilege of 
standing on the 34th floor of Mobile’s 
new First National Bank Building and 
surveying this growing city. I could look 
across Polecat Bay and the Tensaw River 
toward the ridge of Baldwin County and 
the Eastern Shore, over the sprawling 
docks, up and down the bay toward 
Dauphin Island and the smooth beaches 
along the gulf, and everywhere I looked 
I saw signs of growth. 

I mentioned the beaches at Dauphin. 
There are other fine white sands along 
the gulf just a few minutes away at Gulf 
State Park and at Alabama Point at the 
southern tip of Baldwin County. An- 
other Baldwin County attraction is Point 
Clear with its majestic Grand Hotel 
surrounded by spacious resort grounds 
and recreational facilities. 

Shrimp and other commercial fishing 
is the leading activity at Bayou La Batre. 
Commercial and recreational fishing are 
generally prevalent throughout the Mo- 
bile Bay area. Improvements presently 
in progress, under legislation which I 
sponsored, promise to make Bayou La 
Batre a fine port. Additions to the Ala- 
bama State dock system are being built 
at Bayou La Batre. 

Whatever you want—to see an old city 
which has much in common with the old 
city of New Orleans, to enjoy deep sea 
fishing, to participate in gaudy Mardi 
Gras, or just to relax, Mobile is ideal. 

Mobile is the home of the Senior Bowl 
game and of the Junior Miss pageant. 
There are events scheduled throughout 
the year. In addition, the convention 
facilities of Mobile are unexcelled, with 
plenty of fine motels and hotels and a 
great new city auditorium which is as 
good as you will find anywhere. 

In early spring or late winter, just be- 
fore the beginning of Lent, Mobilians, 
joined by friends from miles around, join 
as one in the gay parades and dancing 
of Mardi Gras. The colorful and ma- 
jestic Mardi Gras Court reigns as has 
its predecessors since that first Mardi 
Gras in Mobile many years ago. Mo- 
bile’s sister city of New Orleans has 
joined in the frolic, but Mobilians know 
and every informed person must agree 
that Mardi Gras started in Mobile. 

It is a wonderful city. If you are 
going soon, I will be glad to tell you about 
some of the good eating places around, 
and about such delicacies as crab claws. 
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I say it again: Come to Alabama. You 
are welcome, and you will enjoy Alabama 
and her people. 


LESSER MINDS FIDDLE WITH WHAT 
FATHERS FUSSED OVER 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to a splen- 
did article entitled “Lesser Minds Fiddle 
With What Fathers Fussed Over,” writ- 
ten by Wolf Von Eckardt, and published 
in the Washington Post of July 24, 1966. 

The article deals with plans to destroy 
the Capitol’s magnificent west front and 
construct something hideously utilitarian 
in its place. Mr. Eckardt traces the con- 
struction of the Capitol from the splen- 
did concepts of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, through the architectural excel- 
lence of Thornton, Walter, Bulfinch, and 
Olmsted, down to the hastily conceived 
present-day plan which would, as the 
author asserts, “spell the final oblitera- 
tion of the splendid building that Fill- 
more saved and Washington and Jeffer- 
son worried so much about.” 

Why any Members of today’s Con- 
gress, after having seen other examples 
of the architectural excellence of Capitol 
Architect J. George Stewart, would want 
to swap his designs for the splendor of 
the present edifice is more than I can 
fathom. 

Somehow, I fail to see that the yield of 
2 visitors’ auditoriums, 2 cafeterias, 4 
dining rooms, conference rooms, and 109 
new places in which Congressmen can 
hide from their constituents could be 
adequate justification for the monumen- 
tal changes which are envisioned by 
Stewart and company. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article written by Mr. 
Eckardt be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FURTHER OUTLOOK: LESSER MINDS FIDDLE 
WrrR WHAT FATHERS FUSSED OVER 
(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 

Although busy enough making independ- 
ence and self-government work, George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson worried 
and fussed a great deal about the National 
Capitol. 

The original bullding—the last remaining 
portions of which lesser minds would now 
entomb in a new, vastly extended marble 
front—tis as much their work as that of archi- 
tects William Thornton, Benjamin Latrobe 
and Charles Bulfinch, 

As Washington and Jefferson saw it, the 
Nation’s first building was to be the symbol 
for generations of the dignity and perma- 
nence of the new republic. 

Two generations later, President Millard 
Fillmore decided against tampering with the 
original building when Congress demanded 
more space. Instead, in 1851, he appointed 
architect Thomas U. Walter to add new wings 
to either side of the old building. They are 
connected with it by narrow corridors. To 
give harmony to this essemble, Walter capped 
it with his magnificent dome. 

To Abraham Lincoln, too, the Capitol was 
a symbol of the permanency of the Union. 
Despite the demands which the Civil War 
made on manpower and finance, he ordered 
the work rushed to completion. His judg- 
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ment of the country’s sentiment was soon 
proven correct: 

“How is the Capitol? Is it finished?” were 
among the first questions the representative 
of the Confederacy asked the representative 
of the Union when South and North first met 
to negotiate the end of hostilities on Feb. 3, 
1865, aboard a ship in Hampton Roads. 

It was essentially finished. Two years 
earlier—not long after Gettysburg—the 
bronze statute of Freedom was, precisely at 
noon on Dec. 2, 1863, slowly hoisted atop the 
great cast iron dome. A flag was unfurled 
and a salute of 35 guns was fired from 
Capitol Hill, 

All that remained to be done now was 
Prederick Law Olmstead’s magnificent west 
terrace and landscaping and, obviously, con- 
tinuing interior improvements of plumbing, 
lighting, heating and cooling. But for this 
the building and the symbol were complete, 
or should be considered so. Who would 
dream of extending St. Peter’s in Rome, Mon- 
ticello, Mount Vernon or even the Houses of 
Parliament in London? 


BICKERING GOES ON 


But the unending bickering—a curlous 
mixture of political and architectural ambi- 
tion, of genius and pettiness, parsimony and 
extravagance, respect for history and dis- 
repectiful vainglory—that had accompanied 
the work from the very beginning has per- 
sisted to this day. In a way this bickering 
helped create our Capitol. Now it threatens 
it. 


President Fillmore had ended the long de- 
bate in Congress about enlarging and chang- 
ing the original Capitol because he would 
not “mar the harmony and beauty of the 
present building which, as a specimen of 
architecture, is so universally admired.” 
Yet only ten years later scheme after hide- 
ous extension scheme was proposed, 

For nearly a hundred years, Congress, sup- 
ported by the vast majority of the country’s 
architects, has resisted all of them. Rather 
than change and disfigure its glorious home, 
Congress decided to accommodate the ever- 
growing need for additional space and facili- 
ties by constructing new buildings on Capitol 
Hill, The results are the Library of Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court Building, the old 
and new Senate Office Buildings, three huge 
House Office Buildings and now the proposed 
Madison Memorial Library which will serve 
as a third building for the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The old, vainglorious and long rejected en- 
largement proposals of the 1870s and 808 
have, however, intrigued the present Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, J. George Stewart, who 
is not an architect but a builder and former 
Republican Congressman from Delaware. 

With the emphatic backing of the late 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.), he 
puffed out the east facade of the original, 
central portion of the building by 3214 feet 
with a new, slick marble replica. The work 
was completed in 1961. 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


Last month Stewart and his powerful 
Commission for the Extension of the Capi- 
tol suddenly announced that they had de- 
cided to similarly extend the west front, but 
this time by up to 88 feet and not with a 
replica but a somewhat changed design. 
The members of this Commission, in addi- 
tion to Stewart, are Vice President Huser H. 
HUMPHREY, House Speaker JOHN W. McCor- 
Mack, Democrat, of Massachusetts, Senate 
Minority Leader Evererr M. DIRKSEN, Re- 
publican, of Illinois and House Minority 
leader GERALD R. Fond, Republican, of 
Michigan. 

This second extension would, of course, 
spell the final obliteration of the splendid 
building that Fillmore saved and Washing- 
ton and Jefferson worried so much about. 
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Of all the politicians who fussed with the 
work of the Capitol's architects, Washington 
and Jefferson were surely the most qualified. 
An informed appreciation of architecture 
was, in their day, considered an essential 
part of the education of a Virginia gentle- 
man. 

True, Washington thought it best to let the 
design of buildings “be governed by the rules 
which are laid down by the professors of 
the art.“ But his active part in the enlarge- 
ment of his home at Mount Vernon belies 
this modesty. 

And for Jefferson, of course, architecture 
was a passionate avocation. He had, he con- 
fessed, in uncharacteristic ecstasy, stood 
for whole hours gazing at the Maison Carré 
like a lover at his mistress.” It was not 
that this exceptionally well preserved Roman 
temple at Nimes, in southern France, seemed 
more perfect to him than other buildings 
he had seen. 

It was because, in the words of one schol- 
ar, this temple’s almost austere simplicity— 
in contrast to the still predominant Geor- 
gian style which accompanied British col- 
onlzation—“ was the speaking symbol of all 
that America could and should stand for, 
proclaiming the strength of republican vir- 
tue, the beauty of discipline, the wisdom of 
rule by laws rather than men, in a language 
he wanted all the United States to learn.” 

In quest of such architecture, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson called a competition for the 
design of the Capitol. Its disappointing 
results may justify the slight hanky-panky 
which helped Thornton to win it. The fact 
that he had been introduced to President 
Washington by the famous painter John 
Trumbull may also have helped. 

At any rate, Thornton was given permis- 
sion to enter three months after the com- 
petition was officially closed and after the 
French architect Stephen Hallet had been 
given reason to believe that he had won. 
But surely Hallet’s drawing of what looked 
like the fairy tale palace of a minor Renais- 
sance prince was hardly the simple, classic 
building both Washington and Jefferson had 
in mind. 

William Thornton was born in 1759 at 
Tortola in the Virgin Islands. He studied 
medicine in Edinburgh, traveled extensively 
in Europe and in Parisian society, settled 
for a while in Philadelphia where he knew 
Benjamin Franklin, gave up the practice of 
medicine and married a 15-year-old girl. 
He eventually became a Commissioner for 
the District of Columbia and later head of 
the United States Patent Office which he 
saved from destruction by the British in 
1814 by stepping in front of their cannon 
and cussing them out. 

At Philadelphia he had learned of a com- 
petition for the design of a public library. 
“When I traveled,” he wrote, “I never 
thought of architecture, but I got some books 
and worked a few days, then gave a plan in 
the ancient Ionic order, which carried the 
day. 

He carried the day again in the Capitol 
competition, his second architectural effort. 

“Grandeur, simplicity and convenience ap- 
pear so well combined in this plan of Dr. 
Thornton's,” wrote George Washington on 
Jan. 31, 1793, to the District Commissioners 
who were officially in charge, that he was 
certain of their instant approval, 

And Jefferson let it be known that Thorn- 
ton's design “had capitivated the eyes and 
judgment of all. It is simple, noble, beau- 
tiful, excellently arranged and moderate in 
size. * * * Among its admirers none is more 
decided than he whose decision is most im- 
portant.” 

But Hallet’s eyes and judgment, under- 
standably perhaps, were captivated not at all. 
He, after all, was a professional architect and 
Thornton was not. And the District Com- 
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missioners, it turned out, made a bad mis- 
take when, to appease the cantankerous 


- Frenchman, they awarded him the same prize 


as Thornton ($500 and a building lot in 
Washington), invited him to examine 
Thornton’s plans (which he promptly ripped 
to pieces in a lengthy report), and gave him 
the $400-a-year job of supervising the con- 
struction of the building (which he pro- 
ceeded to change in accordance with his own 
ideas). 

When it was discovered that Hallet had 
laid foundations for a square court instead 
of the Rotunda Thornton had planned, 
President Washington, according to the long 
harassed Thornton, e his disap- 
proval in a style of such warmth as his dig- 
nity seldom permitted.” 

Hallet was fired. But since he refused to 
surrender the original plans, it is difficult to 
judge precisely how much influence he had 
on the design. Some historians have ac- 
cepted Hallet's assertion that Thornton stole 
it from him in the first place. Glenn Brown, 
in his two heavy volumes on the history of 
the Capitol, defends Thornton’s originality 
and competence with passionate eloquence. 

The truth is probably, as Latrobe has writ- 
ten, that Thornton’s design was one of the 
most brilliant and modern of his time, but 
that the amateur lacked the practical skill 
to properly execute and articulate it. His, 
regardless of details, is no doubt the chaste, 
classic simplicity of the building that pleased 
Jefferson so well and that Walter's House and 
Senate wings lack. As any discerning art 
historian knows, it is impossible to recreate 
this spirit, the Zeitgeist,“ as the Germans 
call it, of a work of art. And although 
George Stewart’s East Front now appears as 
an exact replica, future generations will, no 
doubt, instantly recognize it for what it is— 
a mid-20th century imitation. 

Even Latrobe, aside from his jealous am- 
bition, rebelled against Jefferson’s and 
Thornton's pure classicism, though in the 
end he, like Bulfinch, faithfully executed 
Thornton's design. Besides he created the 
marvelous interiors of the original building. 

Another difficulty was lack of skilled crafts- 
men. It proved hard to recruit enters 
and stone cutters who could build anything 
higher than thresholds. 

Money, furthermore, was short. Washing- 
ton’s public buildings were to be financed 
from the sale of lots. But in the trackless 
wasteland where few streets were even 
marked, the real estate business was slow. 
The Government had to borrow money. 

Under the circumstances, President Wash- 
ington would not hear doing the building in 
marble as Thornton urged. There was none 
about at the time and it would have had to 
be imported at tremendous expense. Instead 
the original Capitol was built of sandstone 
from the nearby Acquia quarry and painted 
white. 

CORRODED AND PAINT-CAKED 


Sandstone is porous and has, as the in- 
cumbent Architect of the Capitol keeps 
pointing out with much alarm, corroded in 
spots and is caked with the innumerable 
coats of paint. But Washington’s sandstone 
is part of our history, too. And although it 
must, of course, be repaired, and although 
marble is unquestionably the most suitable 
building material, it should no more be 
changed for the sake of prettiness than we 
should put up plastic cherry trees around the 
Tidal Basin. 

On Nov. 22, 1800, President John Adams 
welcomed Congress in the completed north 
wing of the building, congratulating the 
gentlemen “on the prospect of a residence 
not to be changed.” Seven years later, built 
under the direction of Latrobe, the identical 
south wing was completed. The two were 
joined by a wooden arcade where the Ro- 
tunda now stands. 
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Latrobe was appointed by Jefferson in 1803. 
He was a most accomplished architect and 
engineer but just as arrogant and trouble- 
some as Hallet had been—at least for poor 
Thornton, The two kept harpooning each 
other with bitter accusations and acid sar- 
casm. 

Latrobe was born in England and trained 
partly in Germany. On a visit to Phila- 
delphia, in 1798, he met the president of the 
Bank of Pennsylvania and in the course of a 
casual conversation made a sketch of what 
a bank ought to look like. Nine months 
later, to his great surprise, he had the com- 
mission. 

Latrobe was almost unique among the 
architects of his time in believing in function 
as well as form. This led him to his many 
quibbles, not only with Thornton but with 
Jefferson as well, who would not have his 
conceptions of classic design altered for the 
sake of a more workable building. 

Latrobe and Jefferson, for instance, dis- 
agreed violently over roofing the House of 
Representatives. Latrobe, for functional rea- 
sons, wanted a hemispheric dome lighted by 
a& lantern with vertical glass panes that could 
be easily waterproofed. Jefferson wanted 
something like the dome over the new Halle 
aux Bles he had seen in Paris with long ribs 
springing from a drum and horizontal glass 
strips between them. It seemed to him more 
like the Pantheon in Rome. 

The President had his way. Latrobe was 
sarcastic. “Presidents and Vice Presidents 
are the only architects and poets,” he wrote 
his assistant. Therefore let us fall 
down and worship them...” The leaks 
Latrobe had predicted were fixed with some 
extra putty. 

But Jefferson, like everyone else to this day, 
much admired Latrobe's handsome “corncob” 
capitals on the ornamental columns in the 
original Senate wing. It was a patriotic deed 
of much daring to replace the 2000-year-old 
acanthus leaf of antiquity with a motive as 
lowly—and American!—as carved ears of In- 
dian corn, 

BRITISH SET FIRES 


“The Cossacks spared Paris,” as one Eng- 
lish newspaper remarked, but the British did 
not spare Washington and the fire damage 
they did to the Capitol in 1814 was exten- 
sive. The District Commissioners promised 
Congress, which had retreated to Sam Blod- 
get’s nearby hotel, to have the building re- 
stored by 1816. It took 14 years longer. 

Latrobe now did over much of the formerly 
wooden interiors in marble and metal, but 
was out of town a lot on other business and 
an increasing irritant to the growing bu- 
reaucracy. In 1817 he stiffly informed Presi- 
dent James Monroe that he had “no choice 
between resignation and the sacrifice of all 
self-respect.” He was spared the sacrifice. 
Bulfinch took over and to him goes the cred- 
it for completing the Capitol much as Thorn- 
ton had envisioned it. 

That job completed in 1830, there seemed 
no more need for an architect of the Capitol 
and the position was abolished for many 
years. 

In 1850 the country’s population exceeded 
23 million and even distant California had 
become a state. The 62 Senators and 232 
Representatives who assembled that year felt 
crowded. 

Again, following precedent, a competition 
was called, Again the munificent sum of 
$500 was offered as first prize. And again 
the entries proved most unsatisfactory. 

Robert Mills, the official government archi- 
tect and engineer at the time, was asked 
to combine the various ideas the competition 
had brought out into a new scheme. Mills 
had designed the Washington Monument, 
the Treasury and the Patent Office (now 
the National Portrait Gallery), among oth- 
er handsome buildings, but failed to please 
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Congress on this job. After much hassle, 
President Fillmore appointed Thomas U. 
Walter to build the Capitol as we know it 
today. 

Walter's design reflects a different Amer- 
ica than Thornton’s. The age of elegance 
and almost aristocratic refinement had 
yielded to a new sense of power—in fact, to 
a certain arrogance, and to the esthetic con- 
fusion of the beginning industrial revolu- 
tion. Walter’s idea of “classic” architecture 
was different from that of Thornton and 
Jefferson. He would, he once lectured, have 
architects think as the Greeks thought, not 
do as they did. And what he thought the 
Greeks thought was really what most Amer- 
icans thought of—the manifest destiny of a 
new industrial empire. 

Walter’s nine million pound, cast-iron 
dome reflects this spirit. Besides, it was a 
great engineering feat. People often wonder 
how Walter got the 16-foot figure of Free- 
dom way up there. It's quite simple. He 
merely built scaffolding straight up the mid- 
die of the rotunda, through the eye of the 
dome. From there he swung a derrick by 
means of which the ironwork could be hoisted 
up on the outside. 

He left the interior of the original ro- 
tunda unchanged up to the top of the 
cornice. From there a new and higher in- 
ner dome was constructed. 

The last constructive and truly handsome 
work on Capitol Hill was performed by Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, America’s greatest land- 
scape architect, who, beginning with Central 
Park in New York, gave us fine city parks 
all over the country. Olmsted, in 1874, 
spruced up the Capitol grounds. He created 
the handsome plaza on the east of the build- 
ing which has now been turned into a dismal 
parking lot, And he designed the marble 
terraces and grand stairs on the west which 
Stewart's extension scheme would also de- 
stroy, along with the architecture. They 
were, according to Olmsted, “to support, sus- 
tain and augment.” 

By the time all this was finished, Ulysses 
S. Grant was President, the flag had 38 stars 
and Congress again felt crowded. 

Though long retired as Architect of the 
Capitol, Walter offered two remedies. His 
plans showed the Capitol enlarged like a 
blown-up balloon, Then the busy architec- 
tural firm of Smythmeyer & Pelz came along 
with areal lulu. Extending the Capitol east 
and west, they wanted to adorn it with tow- 
ers and turrets in all directions. It was 
filed away. 

In 1903, however, these ideas were again 
resurrected and a Joint Commission of Con- 
gress appointed architects Carrere & Hast- 
ings to study the possibility of extending 
the east front. 

They recommended an extension of no 
more than 12% feet to give Walter’s dome 


east front by 32½ feet. With some slight 
amendments, the Commission approved 
Scheme B, despite the architects’ recom- 
mendation to the contrary. But the Con- 
gress as a whole voted it down in 1905 and 
built the first House and Senate Office Build- 
ings instead. 

Nothing was ever said about the west front. 

Scheme B was brought up and voted down 
three times more—in 1935, 1937 and 1949. 
In 1955, a year after J. George Stewart was 
appointed Architect of the Capitol, legisla- 
tion to extend the east front in substantial 
accordance with Scheme B was passed as a 
rider to the Legislative Appropriations Act. 
There were no public hearings or public de- 
bate. But the measure had the emphatic 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. Many 
Congressmen apparently took any criticism 
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of the scheme as a criticism of this popular 
leader. The deed was done. 


A PROMISE BY RAYBURN 


Again, nothing was ever said about the 
west front. On the contrary, Rayburn as- 
sured the Congress in 1958 that “we are not 
going to do anything with the west end.” 

Yet the present Commission for the Ex- 
tension of the Capitol says that it derives its 
authority from the 1955 Scheme B legisla- 
tion. 

It proposes to bring out Thornton's portico 
by 44 feet and change its design by adding a 
pediment, widening it and adding more col- 
umns. Thornton's wings are to be brought 
out 88 feet. And Walter’s corridors that con- 
nect the original building with his wings is 
to be extended by 65 feet. Olmsted’s terrace 
and stairs to be redesigned. 

The yield: 414 acres of space—a 25 percent 
increase in the size of the present Capitol— 
to be used for two visitors’ auditoriums, two 
cafeterias, four dining rooms, several con- 
ference rooms and 109 “hideaway” offices for 
Members of Congress. 

The cost: an estimated $34 million and 
the certain loss of a building that for a cen- 
tury-and-a-half has in Thomas Jefferson's 
words “captivated the eyes and judgment of 
all.” 


DECISIONMAKING IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, Mr. Philip Geyelin, of the 
Wall Street Journal, who has written 
perceptively on this and related issues 
in the past, contributed two articles ap- 
pearing in that newspaper July 21 and 
22, examining the interrelationships of 
political, psychological, and military con- 
siderations in decisionmaking in south- 
east Asia. I believe these articles are 
important contributions to the study of 
policy formation and of interest to all 
concerned in that area. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 21, 1966] 
THE ESCALATION MACHINE: POLICYMAKING 
System ITSELF Makes ANOTHER STEPUP 

LIKELY 

(By Philip Geyelin) 

WaASHINGTON.—The smoke had barely 
blown away from the Hanoi-Haiphong oil 
depots and the latest expansion of the U.S. 
effort in Vietnam when the wheels that could 
carry the U.S. toward yet another escala- 
tion” began, barely perceptibly but almost 
inexorably, to turn again, 

Not conclusively, necessarily, perhaps not 
even consciously. No Presidential “decisions” 
were taken. No military orders were handed 
down. Quite the contrary; when pressed in 
public, such leading Administration figures 
as Presidential assistant Walt W. Rostow 
stoutly insisted that military considera- 
tions—meaning the response of the enemy— 
would dictate the next U.S. moves, and that 
nobody could predict the enemy's response. 

After all, argued Mr. Rostow, the North 
Vietnamese had really started it in 1964, by 
infiltrating new and heavier arms and whole 
divisions of their troops; the U.S. was mere- 
ly responding when it landed its own troops 
and launched air attacks on the enemy’s 
“logistical and military bases” in the North. 
Similarly, it was only after the invaders 
continued to pour in that the U.S. did the 
same, while progressively intensifying the 
air assault. As for where it would end, Mr, 
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Rostow begged off by declaring that “there 
is only one target officer in this Govern- 
ment—that is the President of the United 
States.” Besides, he added, the answer rests 
with “the other side.” 

There is simple logic in this portrayal of 
military responses to military moves, with 
all of it apparently under careful control. 
But if that was all there is to the machinery 
of escalation, as it has functioned so far, it 
would also be a lot easier to the 
prospect put forth of late by at least some 
influential Administration officials of a pro- 
tracted conflict, at something close to the 
present scale, with the Communists ulti- 
mately wearying of it all and either quietly 
scaling down their effort, or openly seeking 
peace. 

It may turn out that way, of course. Or it 
might turn out just the other way. Either 
by a massive increase in infiltration, or a 
big monsoon offensive, or a war crimes trial 
and execution of captured U.S. airmen, or 
the entry into the war of the Red Chinese, 
the Communists might make further U.S. 
escalation clearly inescapable. But if past 
performance is any test, it is even more likely 
that nothing so dramatic or decisive will 
happen, but that the U.S. war effort will 
escalate anyway, for reasons only marginally 
related to strict military need. 


A COMBINATION OF INGREDIENTS 


For the fact is that the wheels propelling 
the U.S. toward wider war in Vietnam are 
not just military wheels. Some are political 
or diplomatic or psychological, both within 
and outside the U.S. Government, and all are 
tightly intermeshed under the complex proc- 
ess of step-by-step consensus-building, of 
balancing contradictory pressures, which is 
President Johnson's preferred technique for 
making Vietnam policy. 

The momentum, in short, is in the de- 
olslon-making system, and nowhere has that 
been more graphically demonstrated than in 
the case of the Hanoi-Haiphong raids, and 
some little-noted developments that were all 
but lost in the excitement afterwards. 

The bombing of the Hanoi-Haiphong oil 
depots was an entirely “logical,” high- 
priority Pentagon project from the moment 
the U.S. set out to interdict Communist sup- 
ply lines by bombing North Vietnam. Why 
bomb roads, bridges or convoys and leave 
untouched the oil that fuels the trucks that 
make up the convoys? But the President at 
first held off, adhering to the doctrine of 
“graduated response.” Going for the fuel 
supplies too fast, it was argued, would pose 
an intolerable provocation to the Commu- 
nist Chinese. 

By early this year, as the U.S. air strikes 
resumed after a 37-day pause“ for a peace 
offensive, the oil depots had moved to the 
top of the list of prime targets. But again 
the President held back; this time not out 
of military considerations at all, but because 
political unrest in South Vietnam raised the 
question of whether the Saigon government 
could stand the strain of a new expansion of 
the war. But the political unrest, in turn, 
was also helping sap public support in the 
U.S. for the war. Public dissent was growing 
loud, and with it official U.S. anxiety that 
Hanoi would misread U.S. resolve. 

Meantime, public speculation and debate 
was widening over the possibility that the 
oil depots would be attacked. The longer 
the U.S. held off the more Hanoi might mis- 
understand. Hitting those oil depots thus 
became more than ever a test of US. will. 

So it should have surprised nobody that, 
when Premier Ky finally got the upper hand 
over his opposition, Mr. Johnson began pre- 
paring U.S. and world opinion for this next 
step in intensification of the U.S. air war 
against North Vietnam. On June 18, the 
President warned publicly that the cost of 
aggression would be “raised at its source.” 
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Privately, he began the business of building 
Congressional backing for the Haiphong- 
Hanoi raids. 

The reasoning put forth was that destruc- 
tion of the oil depots would curtail, if not 
cripple, North Vietnam’s infiltration capa- 
bility, that it was a justifiable retaliation for 
Communist “escalation,” that it would ease 
some of the enemy pressure on U.S. troops 
in the South. But this military argument 
was only part of the rationale, perhaps the 
smallest part. In February, when the Ad- 
ministration didn’t want to expand the 
bombing, Secretary McNamara was one of 
those arguing privately that even a four- 
fold step-up of the bombing of North Viet- 
nam's “logistical bases“ would have only 
slight effect on the Communist war effort. 

Suddenly, in June, it had become an ur- 
gent, crucial element. The real rationale, 
officials have since explained, was that a dra- 
matic blow at “the source’—the Hanol- 
Haiphong oil depots—would serve multiple 
purposes, It would put some limitations on 
infiltration. But it would also reaffirm 
American mettle for Hanoi's benefit, while 
damping down U.S. dissent by removing the 
point of further debate over this particular 
step. It would probably also prove popular 
with a U.S. public grown frustrated by lack 
of solid achievement in the war—and thus, 
too, would reduce dissent. 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S FOLLOW-UP 

That a showy display of public approval 
was a good part of the purpose is suggested 
by the follow-up effort of the President and 
his top men to picture the enemy as “war 
weary” and defeatist in spirit and by the 
fiourishing of the resulting, favorable, opin- 
ion polls. 

With consensus-bullding so much a part 
of the whole episode, it is hardly surprising 
that the news leaked out prematurely; it 
is hard to enlist a Congressman's backing 
for a military measure without telling him 
a little about it. Still, Government officials 
loudly lamented the “leaks,” however un- 
likely it seems that Hanoi was either sur- 
prised or effectively forewarned. After all, 
the pros and cons of just such action had 
been a public topic for many months longer 
than it would have taken to beef up defenses 
at the target sites. 

Indeed, the North Vietnamese were hard 
at work dispersing the oi] supplies when the 
air raids took place. Even so, officials ex- 
pressed outrage at the advance news report 
and the President ordered the FBI to search 
out the source. 

So what happened within hours after the 
Hanoi-Haiphong raids? First, from the Pen- 
tagon came published reports that ‘‘top mili- 
tary men“ had a list of new objectives, in- 
cluding the closing (presumably by mines) 
of the Haiphong harbor, destruction of the 
three biggest airfields in the Hanoi-Haiphong 
area, and the bombing of power plants and 
industrial facilities, including quite specifi- 
cally the Thanguyen steel plant 35 miles 
north of Hanoi. 

This was all anonymously attributed. But 
before long, according to a dispatch from 
United Press International, Rear Adm. James 
R. Reedy, commander of the 7th Fleet Task 
Force off Vietnam, made it more official. He 
had picked out new targets in the industrial 
corridor between Hanoi and Haiphong, he 
told a press conference aboard his flagship 
the USS Constellation, according to the UPI 
account, which added: “The Admiral said 
one target would be a large steel plant if his 
five-carrier force receives orders to widen its 
air assault on North Vietnamese targets,” 
(The Admiral later told superiors he was mis- 
quoted, but as a practical matter, the impact 
of the original UPI report is likely to be the 
same.) 

A few days later, in Canberra, the U.S. 
Ambassador to Australia was still more ex- 
pansive, according to the Washington Post. 
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Arguing for a stepped-up bombing offensive, 
he declared “We will knock out oil, electrical 
grids, power lines, dams and canals.” 


A GRIM PROSPECT 


So Hanoi is on notice, and so are the war 
critics in the U.S. as well as the press. The 
notice won't matter, of course, if the latest 
turn of the screw against the Communists 
should prove to be the telling one. But his- 
tory argues for contemplation, at least, of 
quite a different prospect: 

Assuming the war drags on without dra- 
matic change, public patience at home is 
likely once again to wear thin. There will be 
a revival of open and acrimonious debate 
and fresh fears among the policymakers that 
Hanoi will see such dissent as a U.S. disincli- 
nation to stay the course. Finally, perhaps 
some months from now, there will be urgent 
consideration of the need, politically, and 
psychologically, as well as militarily, for fur- 
ther measures to reaffirm U.S. resolve. 

At that point, it should surprise nobody if 
public speculation about next moves should 
center on the Thanguyen steel mill, on 
Haiphong harbor, on those three airfields, on 
electricity grids, dams and canals. As the 
critics oppose and the proponents propound 
and the press probes, the President and his 
advisers may come to see yet another urgent 
test of will. As Decision Day approaches, 
they will doubtless also deplore the in- 
evitable security transgressions, perhaps 
without recalling their original source, and 
even though a span of months ought log- 
ically to allow a lot more time than a span 
of hours or days for the Communists to beef 
up defenses or make alternate arrangements 
to keep supply routes open. 

For now, the President can hope that his 
refurbished consensus, coupled with a real 
increase in military effort, will actually give 


the Communists serious second thoughts. - 


At the best, he can hope that it will carry him 
safely past the Congressional elections, 
when heavy Democratic losses, growing out 
of disillusionment with Vietnam policy, 
might serve to hearten Hanoi. But unless 
there is positive, demonstrable headway to 
show for the U.S. effort in Vietnam, serious 
public disillusionment and dissent is almost 
certain to recur in time. So will serious 
consideration of further escalation as a log- 
ical, military necessity. 

But the “logic” of this military argument 
may well be less important than the political 
and psychological pressures inherent in the 
free play of business-as-usual consensus 
politics—pressures which give an added 
measure of inevitability to the escalation 
machine, 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 22, 
1966] 


VIETNAM AND Vox POPULI: Some MERIT SEEN 
In CONGRESSIONAL ENDORSEMENT OF OUR 
Arms 

(By Philip Geyelin) 

Wasuincton.—Air raids aimed in large 
part at muffling war critics at home by way 
of reaffirming U.S. resolve abroad. U.S. pub- 
lic opinion polls employed as a psychological 
warfare weapon against a foreign foe. Step 
by step endorsement of military measures, 
sought privately and out loud from Congress 
and the public in ways that can only give 
weeks of warning to the enemy. 

Is this any way to run a war? 

A short answer is that the conflict in Viet- 
nam is no ordinary war. It is undeclared 
and without any readily understandable, 
clearly definable goal; here is a U.S, armed 
force, committed to a struggle rapidly reach- 
ing Korean War-size, whose purpose seems to 
be as much political and psychological as 
military. By inflicting military punishment, 
it seeks to break the enemy’s will. The pro- 
fessed aim is not surrender, but something 
much more like stalemate out of which a 
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political settlement might ultimately be 
forged, 

For this unprecedented purpose, the pre- 
vailing Administration view remains that the 
war is being run in the only way it can be, 
given its nature and the particular talents 
and preferred techniques of the man who is 
running it, his high premium on what the 
diplomats call “wriggle room,” his abhor- 
rence of final commitment, his passion for 
patient building and rebuilding of “con- 
sensus“ under each successive step. 


AUTHORITY FROM CONGRESS? 


But there is another view, encountered in- 
creasingly among those policy makers and 
war-planners once or twice removed from 
the peak of power where domestic and for- 
eign politics must be figured into final deci- 
sions (and are figured in with a vengeance 
by President Johnson). This view has it that 
the time is fast approaching—if not already 
passed—when the widening Vietnam effort 
requires something more in the way of Con- 
gressional authority and public endorsement 
than a controversial treaty commitment, or a 
two-year-old resolution growing out of a 
one-shot raid against North Vietnamese tor- 
pedo boat pens, or the samplings of Gallup, 
Roper, Harris or Quayle. 

Events, of course could quite quickly make 
this the prevailing view. A major enlarge- 
ment of the Communist effort might con- 
front the President with the need for the 
sort of Congressional action—a declaration 
of emergency, a Reserve call-up, or what- 
ever—which would constitute unmistakable 
endorsement of the Administration’s Viet- 
nam policy. But even in the absence of a 
dramatic expansion of the war, a case can 
be made that if the machinery of steady 
escalation is ever to be halted or reversed, 
some better means must be found to convince 
the “other side“ of this country’s determina- 
tion to see the struggle through. 

The question, of course, is how to make 
U.S, staying-power as convincing as its fire- 
power—how to put to rest, insofar as it is 
possible, any doubts the Communists have 
about the American public’s willingness to 
carry on the war. Almost everybody agrees 
that the obvious alternative to consensus 
politics—a formal mobilization under a dec- 
laration of war—would harden demands for 
unconditional surrender as the goal. It 
would stir war fever to perhaps irreversible 
heights, and lock the U.S. even more tightly 
into the struggle when its best chance of 
extrication lies in maintaining maximum 
flexibility. 

But there is a middle course open, and it 
is worth examining, both because it might be 
adopted at some point, and, even if it isn’t 
because of the insight it offers into one of 
the most troublesome aspects of the Viet- 
nam conflict. As outlined by some of its ad- 
vocates, the idea goes something like this: 

Congress would be formally requested to 
approve the basic U.S. approach to Vietnam 
by accepting the concept of “limited war for 
limited objectives,” to be fought, not all-out, 
but with a “graduated response” to the es- 
calations of the enemy, In the process, Con- 
gress would redefine and reaffirm the U.S. 
commitment to South Vietnam. The U.S, 
public, in short, would get an opportunity, in 
the only way available, to state its accept- 
ance of the war for what it has become and 
for the long, costly struggle it may well turn 
out to be. 

QUIETING THE CRITICS 

In theory, then, either the war's critics, 
having been offered a meaningful outlet, 
would pipe down, or if they continued their 
dissent it would be less likely to mislead Ha- 
noi or Peking or Moscow about U.S. intents. 
A vote of confidence in current strategy 
would reduce the need for Mr. Johnson to 
drum up fresh evidence of backing for each 
new move, and thus reduce the need for him 
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to tip his hand. Policy—or strategy—de- 
bates within his Administration could be 
more readily stifled; there would be less in- 
centive for the debaters, and in particular 
the military, to carry their arguments into 
public print or to push their points of view 
with sympathetic lawmakers. 

This, when coupled with official acknowl- 
edgement of a state of emergency by a solid 
majority vote, might even tend to discourage 
confusing and often misleading public spec- 
ulation about next steps. 

That's the theory—and even its propo- 
nents concede it has some flaws. Few seri- 
ously doubt that Congressional endorsement 
of the war effort would be overwhelming; 
with several hundred thousand U.S. troops 
already engaged in battle, and U.S. prestige 
squarely committed, Congress would have 
little choice. But the language of any very 
precise Congressional resolution of support 
would be difficult to draw. There would be a 
bruising debate, confusing to the enemy, per- 
haps prolonged. Senator Morse, Democrat, 
of Oregon, for one, could be counted on for a 
filibuster. 

Moreover, a request for a fresh Congres- 
sional authorization would carry with it the 
implication that Mr. Johnson felt he per- 
haps did not have authority to commit the 
U.S. so deeply to an Asian land war and was 
seeking authority retroactively. To the ex- 
tent that Congress tempered its approval, it 
might seem to be putting limits on Presi- 
dential prerogatives—limits which might re- 
strain the President's freedom of action in 
Vietnam or some future crisis. Finally, a 
formal resolution of Congressional support 
might tend to make Vietnam officially 
“Johnson’s war.” 

Plainly, Mr. Johnson would prefer to draw 
on the inherent powers of the Presidency; 
on the original Eisenhower letter of commit- 
ment to former South Vietnamese President 
Ngo Dinh Diem; on U.S. obligations under 
the Southeast Asian Treaty Organization; on 
occasional appropriation requests which have 
been pointedly tied to Vietnam spending and 
presented as a test of Congressional support 
for the war; and on the virtual blank check 
contained in a joint resolution growing out 
of North Vietnamese torpedo boat raids on a 
pair of U.S. destroyers in the Gulf of Ton- 
kin in August 1964, and the U.S. air raids in 
reprisal. 

Technically, all this is probably authority 
enough. But the ten-year-old Eisenhower 
letter to Diem was in the context of eco- 
nomic aid. The SEATO argument was an 
afterthought, all but unmentioned at the 
moment of massive U.S. escalation over a 
year ago, and tossed belatedly into the argu- 
ment, The appropriation votes were hardly 
a fair test of sentiment. As for the Tonkin 
resolution, when the entire House and all 
but two Senators voted for it, there were no 
U.S. troops organized as combat units in 
South Vietnam, and no systematic air raids 
against the North, and election candidate 
Johnson, in vivid contrast with his opponent, 
was repeatedly promising that he would not 
“go North.” 

Indeed, when an attempt was made to re- 
strict the language of the resolution in the 
Senate, so as to limit authority for any open- 
ended escalation, assurance was offered by 
the Administration’s floor manager of the 
measure, Senator FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, that nothing so sweeping was 
either contemplated or implied. 

The real weakness of the Tonkin resolu- 
tion, however, is not so much in its “legis- 
lative history” as in the fact that it is out 
of date, unrelated to the current U.S. in- 
volvement, and almost certainly unpersua- 
sive to the enemy. Whether a new declara- 
tion of Congressional sentiment would be 
any more convincing to Hanoi is perhaps less 
important than the indirect impact it might 
have on a decision-making process which 
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currently requires the careful building and 
re-building of popular—and impermanent— 
majorities behind each new venture in the 
war. 

The polls show powerful support for the 
oll depot raids. What they don’t show is 
what portion of that approval rests on the 
belief that the raids will measurably shorten 
the war, or how quickly this might turn 
to disillusionment and disapproval if the war 
drags on inconclusively. It's in this fashion 
that escalation feeds upon itself, for public 
disapproval would then argue for some new 
military blow to demonstrate U.S. will. 

It is perhaps unreasonable, in this election 
year, to expect Mr. Johnson to provoke a, 
showdown with Congress over his conduct of 
war, especially when his principal advisers 
are telling him that the war is going rel- 
atively well. But if this advice proves pre- 
mature, criticism of the war is almost bound 
to swell. At some point, it may not be un- 
reasonable to ask whether the President can 
continue to demand suspension of debate-as- 
usual and dissent-as-usual for the duration, 
while at the White House consensus“ pol- 
itics-as-usual remains the rule. 


IRS RULING IS A STEP IN WRONG 
DIRECTION 


Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, on July 
7, the Internal Revenue Service an- 
nounced a proposed change in its reg- 
uations administering the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 which, if allowed to 
stand, would discourage every teacher, 
skilled professional person, salesclerk, 
and even doctors from furthering their 
knowledge of their profession or skill by 
pursuing formal education. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service proposed to 
“clarify” paragraph 1.162-5 of section 
162 of the code which relates to the ex- 
penses for education. These proposed 
changes are, in my estimation, a step 
backward and they are completely un- 
warranted. They not only penalize ini- 
tiative and desire but they hit hardest a 
profession—teaching—that should be 
helped and not hindered. At a time 
when teachers’ salaries are in many in- 
stances failing to keep pace with the rest 
of the economy, decisions such as this 
make it just that much more difficult for 
the young educators to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

Certainly one cannot argue with the 
agency’s noble and well-meaning efforts 
to expedite rulings on the deductibility 
of expenses for educational purposes. 
This is most commendable, and I believe 
that the vast majority of my distin- 
guished colleagues would agree that, dur- 
ing these times of mushrooming expend- 
itures in the field of foreign and do- 
mestic affairs, we must look to the Gov- 
ernment administrators to save money 
through administrative efficiency within 
their agencies and, in the case of the 
“tax collector” for the Federal Govern- 
ment, be ever watchful in closing loop- 
holes in the tax structure. However, 
when such diligence has the effect of 
negating the incentive of the American 
educator to get ahead in life on his own 
initiative, and through sacrificing the 
luxuries of life in order to spend his free 
time and hard-earned money by going 
to school to improve his skill, I feel we 
must take issue with the proposed “clari- 
fication” of regulations, 
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Let me quote to you a statement by J. L. 
McCaskill, assistant executive secretary 
for State and Federal relations, Na- 
tional Education Association, who, I be- 
lieve, sounds the alarm of not only the 
teaching profession but all American 
working people, if the proposed changes 
in the IRS Code become effective: 

For more than 20 years the NEA and its 
Legislative Commission have worked with the 
Treasury Department to convince responsi- 
ble revenue collecting officials that teaching 
should not be included with the profit mak- 
ing occupations in the income tax treatment 
of necessary educational expenses. Yet, the 
proposed changes, in the Internal Revenue 
regulations would reverse the modest gains 
of the past 25 years, denying tax deductions 
for teachers to broaden and enrich their 
professional skills in our fast-changing, 
dynamic American society. 

The National Education Association will 
call on its local and state affiliates to oppose 
these proposed changes with all the strength 
and vigor that the united teaching profes- 
sion possesses. 


Now let me give several examples of 
the effect the proposed changes in the 
code could have on those dedicated men 
and women who are teaching in our edu- 
cational institutions. In the State of 
South Dakota we have been making good 
progress in upgrading our State educa- 
tional system and improving the quali- 
fications of our teachers. We still have, 
however, 1,342 1-teacher rural schools 
and of this number only 64 of these 
teachers have college degrees. If the 
Internal Revenue Service has its way, the 
1,278 teachers without degrees dare not 
from a tax viewpoint go to summer 
school or drive 50 to 100 miles one night 
each week to take extension courses 
offered by one of our fine universities, 
as sO many do or save his or her money 
for several years in order to devote a 
full year to studying on the campus of 
one of our colleges or go to summer 
school every summer for 6 or 8 years if 
their intention or the result of such class 
work will lead to a college degree. What 
is wrong with encouraging them to get 
their degree? 

If a teacher in South Dakota has a 
permanent or continuing teaching cer- 
tificate which requires further educa- 
tional courses every 3 or 6 years, he must 
not announce his plan to work toward 
the requirements for a degree because by 
doing so, the newly proposed Internal 
Revenue Service regulations would dis- 
allow the expenses of tuition, travel, or 
lodging while the teacher is improving 
his skill and knowledge. 

The reasoning of the IRS is that a 
planned course of study leading toward 
a person’s own specialization or skill is 
a personal or capital gain, and thus can- 
not be deducted from yearly earnings. 
In other words, IRS is saying or judging 
that every person who wants to better 
himself through formal education is pri- 
marily looking out for his own welfare 
and the almighty dollar, and that dedica- 
tion to a vocation such as teaching, or 
the true Christian desire to help others 
is always secondary in one’s life, and thus 
personal. As a former teacher myself, I 
am here to say that I will dispute this 
philosophy or opinion or belief anywhere 
at any time. It just isn’t so within the 
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ranks of the teaching profession in the 
United States. 

Is it not unrealistic to think that a 
career teacher would spend his or her 
summer months going to school and 
spending money—rather than earning 
more money—just to get a refund from 
the Internal Revenue Service for his 
tuition, living and traveling expenses in- 
volved in becoming more skilled when the 
employer did not require it? It seems to 
me, however, that the IRS is certainly 
implying that the majority of teachers 
follow precisely such a course of action. 

The proposed changes in the present 
code for deducting educational expenses 
do allow, on a much too restrictive basis, 
for deduction of expenses under certain 
conditions. If a teacher takes courses 
helter-skelter or hit-and-miss just to 
fulfill requirements for his continuing 
teaching certificate or if the school ad- 
ministrator signs a letter that the course 
will make him more skilled in the sub- 
ject he is teaching, educational expenses 
can be deducted when he reports his 
earnings each year. But the courses 
taken must not lead toward an academic 
degree. 

In other words, if I could convince my 
superior that basket weaving was essen- 
tial to my skill as a speech instructor, 
I could deduct expenses for such study 
from my yearly income. On the other 
hand, if I took a course in electrical 
engineering which qualified me even- 
tually for a degree in that field even 
though I took the courses in order to 
be able to build a radio sending set in 
the speech laboratory in my school—and 
further could not prove that I had no 
intention of being an electrical engineer, 
consciously or subconsciously—I would 
not be able to deduct such expenses from 
my annual income. 

There is a way, however, of outsmart- 
ing the Internal Revenue Service, if their 
proposed clarification of educational ex- 
pense deductions becomes effective, that 
will enable a teacher to get a degree 
while meeting the necessary qualifica- 
tions of continued study in order to 
maintain his teaching certificate. If the 
teacher conceals his intention of seeking 
a degree or having a plan for a degree 
registered with the school he is attend- 
ing, he can still very likely wear a cap 
and gown some day and march across 
the stage to receive his sheepskin. How- 
ever, the school administrator under 
whom he teaches must assist him in his 
secret and surreptitious quest for a de- 
gree, and the teacher’s college adviser 
and the college administration must co- 
operate by not putting anything in writ- 
ing that would indicate the individual is 
enrolled in a systematic program leading 
to a degree. If word got out that the 
teacher was seeking a degree the IRS 
would not allow the educational expenses 
involved as deductions from his annual 
gross income. What a curious way to 
run a Federal tax collecting agency. 

These procedures seem to be accept- 
able to the IRS by their proposed 
changes, but honesty and integrity which 
have been a hallmark within the teach- 
ing profession seem to be punishable by 
loss of deductibility of education ex- 
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penses. Is this what we want our teach- 
ers to become: slight-of-mind and 
slight-of-hand technicians? I believe 
we would rather want them to “practice 
what they preach”—I do not believe we 
have come to the point in our society 
where we want teachers to tell their stu- 
dents, “Do not do as I do; do as I say.” 

The proposed restrictions on the de- 
duction of educational expenses for mil- 
lions of our taxpayers are not only detri- 
mental to the entire teaching profes- 
sion, but they stab at the heart of the 
incentive of the American workingman 
and woman to sacrifice present income 
to procure a better and more secure 
future. For instance, under these new 
IRS regulations, if a salesclerk wants to 
work all day and then enroll in a course 
at a university—or for that matter, I as- 
sume, to obtain a high school diploma— 
the expenses for this schooling would be 
a personal or capital expense and not 
deductible from the clerk’s gross annual 
salary for tax purposes. This proposed 
change certainly negates the present 
administration’s announced desire to 
better the economic and educational 
standards of the American citizen. 

As an illustration of this self-defeat- 
ing policy let me cite an example of what 
will happen to a young constituent of 
mine. Recently I received notification 
that a young South Dakotan had fin- 
ished a course in electrical work at the 
Custer Job Corps Center in Michigan. 
On the basis of his superior work at the 
center he was awarded a scholarship 
sponsored by Litton Industries, Inc., to 
study electrical engineering at Western 
Michigan University. In addition to the 
scholarship it is my understanding that 
the Litton Co. arranged a part- 
time job for this young fellow to help 
cover the cost of living while attending 
the university. 

The initial incentive provided by the 
Job Corps in interesting this youth in 
the field of electrical engineering is com- 
mendable. But where does he go from 
there? He evidently desires to complete 
his training so that he may make a 
greater contribution to society but the 
IRS is not going to encourage him to do 
so. His expenses, including travel ex- 
penses and living expenses, will not be 
deductible. He will, at least, have the 
scholarship, provided by a private corpo- 
ration, to help him out. If he were mo- 
tivated enough to go on in school but 
not lucky enough to win a scholarship, 
his expenses would still be nondeductible 
and in all probability, his educational 
career would be at an end. 

In the final analysis, the Government 
is in effect saying, We will let you get a 
taste of the cake, but when you have ac- 
quired a taste for the profession, when 
you believe that you would like to go on 
and improve yourself as a result of your 
own initiative and with no government 
strings attached, then we will restrict 
your ability to do so.” 

The aspiring electrical engineer, the 
salesclerk, and the teacher are not the 
only victims of this new effort to restrict 
the incentive of the American taxpayer 
to make his own way in life. The public 
accountant, once certified and employed 
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under the minimum conditions required 
by an employer, dare not unconsciously 
or consciously improve himself by taking 
courses at a university leading toward an 
advanced degree because the result 
might lead to a promotion or an expan- 
sion of responsibilities in his position 
with the company, and this is personal 
gain, the likes of which would disqualify 
him from deducting the educational and 
training expenses involved. 

What is even more ridiculous is that if 
the employer raises the qualifications for 
the position the individual holds and he 
must therefore go on to school in order 
to keep his job, he still cannot deduct 
the educational expenses because this 
would be personal or capital gain. This 
is hardly a consistent philosophy for 
raising the standards of employment, or 
assuring every man the security of a liv- 
ing wage and the individual dignity 
which has been a continual cry of the 
present administration, 

Mr. President, if these rulings go into 
operation, their net effect will be to strip 
away job security in the teaching pro- 
fession, place an added financial burden 
on an already overburdened profession, 
and destroy the initiative for continued 
self-improvement. 

I hope the IRS will reconsider its stand 
on this issue. It is time someone gave 
the teachers a helping hand rather than 
the back of the hand. I know that many 
of my colleagues agree. This has been 
illustrated by the support given proposed 
tax legislation introduced in Congress 
which would encourage rather than dis- 
courage self-improvement on the part of 
the teachers. One such bill is S. 1203 of 
which I am happy to be a cosponsor. 
This bill would provide greater deduc- 
tions for teachers who wish to broaden 
and increase their professional skills. 

This is the direction in which this 
country should be moving—forward, not 
backward, recognizing and rewarding 
initiative, not penalizing it. In spite of 
all the billions this Nation may spend for 
Federal assistance to education the last- 
ing gains that will accrue must come 
from the services of the educators them- 
selves and these individuals can best be 
helped simply by encouraging them to 
improve themselves. 


FOOD AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, Mr. 
Richard Wilson, one of the most knowl- 
edgeable observers of the relationship of 
American agriculture to U.S. foreign pol- 
icy, has written an interesting piece on 
this subject which was published in the 
Sunday, July 24, Washington Star. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Wilson’s article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOOD AS AN INSTRUMENT OF OUR FOREIGN 

POLICY 
(By Richard Wilson) 

We are on the way toward spending many 

more billions to feed the world. This will be 


a major factor in our economy and our for- 
eign policy for years to come. A great deal 
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hinges on how efficiently and effectively the 
programs are carried out. 

Much more hard-headedness is called for. 
The no-strings-attached idea, where food is 
concerned, has little application. There is 
simply no sense in feeding hungry nations 
so they can prepare to fight us or each other. 

Nor is there any sense in not using food 
as a persuader in nations that happen to be 
neutral, or using it, when practical, to mod- 
erate those governments that are actively 
hostile to us, 

In that context, selling food to Commu- 
nist China inevitably will have to be con- 
sidered. It may never be practical. But it 
would be vacant-headed not to study how, 
when and under what conditions shipping 
food to Red China could be an effective in- 
strument of U.S. foreign policy. 

Conversely, we ought to be tough with 
President Nasser of Egypt on what he does 
with the food we ship there in the future. 
As pointed out in a forthcoming article in 
Readers Digest by Dr. N. R. Danielian, presi- 
dent of the International Economic Asso- 
ciation, we made it easier for Nasser to buy 
arms and hire German rocket technicians by 
shipping Egypt $1 billion worth of food. At 
the same time Nasser was receiving Amer- 
ican corn, he was shipping Egyptian rice to 
Red China, 

These contradictions haye to be examined 
and reconciled, not after the fact but before. 

Congress is now working on a measure 
called the food-for-freedom bill that would 
about double our food shipments abroad and 
limit them to $3.3 billion each year for a two- 
year period. As passed by the House, the bill 
gives too little latitude to the President and 
his administrators. That may be corrected 
by the Senate. 

But what the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee is failing to do in a series of secret hear- 
ings is to revise the bill sufficiently so that 
the President will have a real persuader for 
use in the satellite countries, and for possible 
future use in the Soviet Union and China, 

Congress is insisting on the tight control of 
the assignment of food. It is certainly en- 
titled to some control, but the fact remains 
that under the Constitution the President of 
the United States conducts its foreign rela- 
tions. 

Senator ELLENDER, of Louisiana, chairman 
of the committee, is trying to limit the ex- 
ecutive authority so that it cannot effectively 
use the great food producing capacity of 
this country as an instrument of foreign 
policy. The secretary of agriculture would 
be forbidden from making acreage allotments 
that would produce a surplus to be used for 
worldwide food allocation. 

That provision alone defeats one other 
desirable effect of the program, which would 
be to release farmers from acreage restraints 
so that they could produce for the world 
market. 

The startling fact is that the worldwide 
food shortage, the spreading plague of hunger 
is advancing at a faster rate than expected. 
The recent commitment of wheat to India 
shows that our wheat reserves are already 
being drawn down below a desirable point. 

The vanishing surpluses are an economic 
Miracle in a nation whose administrators 
came to think of surplus farm products as 
a natural condition. They are slow in ad- 
Justing to the newer conditions and so com- 
mitted to old policies of restraint that they 
are slow to acknowledge what is ahead. Only 
last year the Johnson administration asked 
for and got a four-year extension of basic 
agricultural law contemplating the total re- 
tirement of around 40 million additional 
acres from farm production. That goal is 
already wholly out-of-date, but the Johnson 
administration is moving slowly to increase 
farm acreage. Its concern seems more with 
holding down farm prices by adjusting gov- 
ernment purchases, even though farm prices 
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generally are about 20 percent below the level 
Congress had declared to be fair and equi- 
table. 

Farmers are eager to produce. They have 
the techniques and the land. It is a widely 
noted phenomenon that good farmers take 
great pride in their productive capacity, and 
some of them feel unnatural and uncomfort- 
able, entirely aside from the economic as- 
pects, if their land is not bountiful. 

What is needed now is a more imaginative 
and constructive approach to a measured 
expansion of this productive capacity so as 
to place in the hands of the President a more 
effective instrument of foreign policy. 


LOOTING PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a UPI news story out of Cleve- 
land appeared in the Parkersburg, W. 
Va., News on July 21, titled “Looting 
Profitable Business.” The story refers 
to the riot which has recently rocked 
certain areas of Cleveland, anc it depicts 
the pathetic situation in which mer- 
chants found themselves while their 
stores were being looted. Some mer- 
chants, according to the news story, 
watched their businesses go down the 
drain and said that they would not re- 
open in the riot area. Some of the mer- 
chants arrived at their stores while they 
were being looted and, rather than face 
the possibility of injury in trying to 
prevent the plundering of their own 
property, they told the looters to take 
what they wanted. It goes without say- 
ing, the looters obliged them, 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
story be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

LOOTING PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
(M. J. Prendergast) 

CLEvELAND.—A fifth of liquor for $3, a new 
suede jacket for $10, a gold watch for 25 
cents, a bottle of wine for 40 cents, food 
at half price. 

The cut-rate sale of looted goods went on. 
It was a buyers’ bonanza. 

Looting in this riot-marked city, a profit- 
able business, was also a dangerous one. 

Police arrested more than 125 persons for 
looting during the past two nights of racial 
strife, but this did little to assuage the an- 
guish of some merchants who watched their 
businesses go down the drain. 

Some said they would not reopen in the 
riot area. 

“I can’t believe what I have seen,” said 
Earl Gamer, nearly in tears. 

Gamer, owner of Larry’s meat market in 
the heart of the rioting area along Hough 
Avenue, poked around the charred ruins of 
his burned and looted establishment. 

He said looters smashed into his store, 
broke into a safe and left him “flat broke.” 

“They say we are capitalizing on the 
Negroes,” he said. That's not true. When 
I first moved here 19 years ago, there were 
very few Negroes. They came to me, I 
didn’t come to them.” 

Looters smashed plate glass windows and 
doors to enter stores along Hough Avenue. 
Protective wire gates offered little protection. 
They ripped through the gates to get at the 
merchandise. 


Men, women and children shared in the 
“windfall.” à 

In some instances, the looting went on as 
police stood by in the background. 

Looters took little or no precaution to dis- 
guise their activity. 
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Men carrying rolls of room-length rugs 
walked brazenly down Hough Avenue. 
Others made no attempt to stop photogra- 
phers from taking their pictures as they car- 
ried merchandise from window-shattered 
stores. 

Some merchants arrived at their stores 
while they were being looted. Rather than 
face the possibility of injury in trying to 
prevent the plundering, they told the “bar- 
gain seekers” to take what they wanted. 

In all cases the looters obliged them. 


NEED FOR HIGH-SPEED RAIL SERV- 
ICE BETWEEN MAJOR CITIES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal of July 22 carries a most 
interesting article regarding new devel- 
opments in rail passenger service which 
I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate. 

The article reports that the New York 
Central Railroad is planning to seek dis- 
continuance this fall of all long-haul 
Passenger service, including such famous 
trains as the 20th Century Limited, 
which provides overnight service between 
Chicago and New York. Instead, the 
railroad will concentrate on new, high- 
speed shuttle service between major 
cities less than 200 miles apart. 

This report is most interesting to me 
because it confirms what I have been ar- 
guing since 1962—namely that there is a 
real market and need for high-speed rail 
service over intermediate length routes 
which are often too short for efficient 
use of aircraft and too long for automo- 
bile travel. This is particularly true 
here on the Northeast seaboard, where 
we have many cities clustered together— 
many of them separated by only 20 or 30 
miles of countryside. Indeed, the area 
between Washington and Boston is be- 
coming so predominately urbanized that 
it has been called Megalopolis. 

It is precisely because of the unique 
transportation needs of this area that I 
have urged a rehabilitation of rail pas- 
senger service to serve megalopolitan re- 
gions. Many of my ideas were incorpo- 
rated in the High Speed Ground Trans- 
portation Act of 1965 which authorized 
the Department of Commerce to make 
demonstration tests of high-speed inter- 
city service and to conduct research and 
development into new phases of ground 
transportation technology. 

The reported plans of the New York 
Central Railroad should admirably com- 
plement these efforts by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to promote truly balanced sys- 
tems of transportation on a regional 
basis. I would add the personal hope 
that the Central’s plans would not lead 
to abandonment of useful overnight 
sleeper service on such highly traveled 
routes as the Washington-Boston corri- 
dor. Also, it seems to me that the cur- 
rent disruption of air service has demon- 
strated amply the need for retaining a 
reserve capacity of longer haul passen- 
ger service, including sleeper service. 
Perhaps some of this capacity will have 
to be preserved in the form of so-called 
mothball fleets of rail cars, but it is 
capacity which could be essential to na- 
tional defense and survival and therefore 
should not be allowed to disappear. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp the article 
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from the July 22 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal entitled “Central Aims To End 
Long Passenger Runs, Add Swift Shut- 
tles,” and also an article from the Wash- 
ington Post of July 25 entitled “High- 
Speed Run Is Made by Jet-Train.” 
There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, July 22, 1966] 


CENTRAL Aims To END LONG PASSENGER RUNS, 
App SWIFT SHUTTLES—LINE To Ask ICC 
APPROVAL SOON—OTHER ROADS COULD FOL- 
LOW— LOWER FARES, FASTER RUNS 


(By John D. Williams, staff reporter of the 
Wall Street Journal) 

New Yorg.—The New York Central Rail- 
road will ask the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission this fall for permission to end all 
of its long-haul passenger trains. In return, 
the line will offer to set up a new system of 
high-speed, all-coach shuttle trains between 
major cities spaced less than 200 miles apart. 

The move, if approved, could lead to a ma- 
jor overhaul of railroad passenger service 
in the U.S. There is no indication yet what 
the ICC reaction will be, but a go-ahead for 
the Central almost certainly would lead to 
similar requests by other railroads, especially 
those in the East, railroad officials say. When 
the Pennsylvania Railroad merges with the 
Central the combined system probably will 
seek to abandon the long-haul Pennsy trains, 
too. 
In effect, the road is reemphasizing that it 
can't compete with the airlines on long runs— 
such as the New York-to-Chicago trip—but 
is giving notice that it intends to become a 
major factor in short-haul transportation— 
such as the New York-to-Albany run. 

The plan would enable the railroad to scrap 
all its sleeping, dining and parlor cars. And 
since tickets would be sold only on board, the 
road could close its reservation offices and 
non-commuter ticket windows, reducing its 
work force by attrition. 


THE AIM: PROFITS 


The aim of the plan, of course, is to make 
the Central’s passenger service profitable. 
Long-haul service accounted for the great 
bulk of the line’s $16,176,000 deficit from pas- 
senger operations last year, when 8.8 million 
persons rode these trains. The number of 
P ers was less than half the 18.6 million 
of 1955. Similarly, the road figures that fast, 
frequent service between major cities that 
are relatively close could be quite profitable. 
Much present trackage could be used for the 
trains, which eventually would be jet-pow- 
ered. 

The Central, the nation’s second largest 
road in terms of passengers carried, refuses 
to comment on the plan. But other sources 
confirm its existence. In fact, as a forerun- 
ner to the plan, the Central will begin test- 
ing tomorrow a former commuter car now 
powered by two jet aircraft engines on a 
stretch of track west of Toledo, Ohio. Engi- 
neers will seek to run it at speed of more than 
150 miles an hour. 

In an effort to lure travelers, fares on the 
new trains would be low and service fre- 
quent. The fare for the 142-mile trip be- 
tween New York City and Albany, for in- 
stance, would be cut from $6.75 to $5—20 
cents less than the current bus fare. Trains 
would leave every three hours. 

In its argument before the ICC, the Cen- 
tral is expected to try to show that many 
cities would have more, rather than less, 
service under the new plan. It probably 
would note, for instance, that several major 
cities between Chicago and New York are 
less than 200 miles apart, and though these 
cities no longer would be served by the 
Twentieth Century Limited, they would have 
increased short-haul service. It is under- 
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stood that some of the trains also would have 
interim stops. 


OPPOSITION EXPECTED 


The Central’s approach—a modern-day 
version of the old interurban systems— 
surely will meet with much opposition. Rail- 
roads seeking to abandon passenger service 
are consistently met with strong attacks 
from the dwindling number of train riders. 
Some of these people don’t drive cars and 
are afraid to fly. Others simply prefer train 
travel. 

Nevertheless, the Central is determined to 
press ahead. Economics are the main factor, 
sources say. The Pennsy’s New York-Chicago 
Broadway Limited, for instance, which carries 
an average of 75 through passengers, requires 
a crew of 68 for the 907-mile, 16-hour trip, 
chiefly because of crew changes and union 
work rules. A jet, which makes the trip in 
less than two hours, needs only a crew of 
seven or eight for the journey. 

Some air fares between New York and Chi- 
cago already are lower than some train fares, 
and the Central is known to fear that the 
gap will widen in the 1970s when new jet 
planes hauling 250 to 490 passengers are 
added to the run. 

The interurban rail service is just the latest 
of several plans railroads have for their pas- 
senger service. Abandonment is the hope of 
many roads—10 roads have applications 
pending to discontinue 25 intercity passen- 
ger trains—but others have hopes of improv- 
ing their service. 

Next year, the Pennsy and the New Haven 
Railroad, which also will be in the Penn- 
Central combine, will launch a three-year, 
$90 million Federally sponsored program for 
high-speed service over major sections of 
track between Boston and Washington. Un- 
der this program, the New York-to-Wash- 
ington train time would be cut to 2 hours 18 
minutes from 3 hours 35 minutes. These 
trains would travel at speeds of 110 miles or 
more an hour. 

With such schedules, Commerce Depart- 
ment planners believe, the railroads could 
compete successfully with the popular air 
shuttles. At present, it takes about an hour 
on the air shuttle from New York to Wash- 
ington, but getting to and from the airports 
can easily add another hour and a half to 
the traveling time. 

The Central's interurban plan could be the 
answer to the troubles of many railroads, 
some rail officials say. The Central’s con- 
cept is a good one for the East Coast because 
of the tremendous congestion there,” says a 
spokesman for the Union Pacific. “There is 
a real place for such service in the East and 
perhaps as far west as Chicago. But it 
wouldn’t apply in the West where our aver- 
age passenger haul is far longer than the 
Central’s. We don't have the densely popu- 
lated centers that would lend themselves to 
short hauls.” The UP loses about $20 mil- 
lion a year on its passenger service. 

Not all roads agree, however. The B&O- 
C&O system, for instance, loses $300,000 a 
year on its 43-mile run between Washington 
and Baltimore, and officials doubt that a fast 
shuttle would improve business, primarily 
because of a high-speed highway between 
the cities. 


[From the Washington Post, July 25, 1966] 
HIGH-SPEED Run Is MADE BY Jer TRAIN 
BRYAN, OHIO, July 24—New York Central 

Railroad officials appeared elated today after 

apparently concluding test runs of their jet- 

powered train of the future. 

The converted lounge car with twin jet 
engines on its roof made two runs, one of 
about 30 miles from Butler, Ind., and another 
of about 17 miles. 

Company officials would not comment on 
today’s top speed, but one writer said he 
thought it was 140 mph or better. An un- 
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confirmed report from a Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
television station said the train reached a 
speed of 225 mph. The station observed the 
test from a helicopter. 

The railroad’s public relations director, 
Eric Woolfall, said the test runs would be 
discussed this week at a news conference in 
New York City. 

The Central, soon to merge with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has not announced 
its plans for jet-propelled trains. But the 
Wall Street Journal has reported that the 
company hopes to use them on 200 mph. 
shuttle runs between major cities less than 
200 miles apart. 


BANGKOK BUSINESSMAN APPRECI- 
ATES EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPS 
HELP 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I noted 
here recently the sound growth of the 
International Executive Service Corps, 
which grew out of suggestions I made for 
the voluntary service of experienced 
businessmen in personally contributing 
their executive and technical know-how 
to counterpart businesses in less devel- 
oped countries. 

In noting that item in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, my good friend Frank 
Pace, Jr., now president of the IESC, 
forwarded to me a copy of a letter from 
a Bangkok textile mill director in which 
he stated that the 3 months of work 
with him by an American volunteer had 
moved their mill 5 years ahead. 

As we are in the midst of our debate 
over foreign assistance, it is worth noting 
what a remarkable job can be, and is 
being, performed by a private agency 
such as the IESC, although it must be 
recognized also that its initial funding 
was through an AID grant. This is a 
most constructive approach, and I trust 
we shall see its continued expansion and 
success. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter to which I refer may ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE BANGKOK WEAVING MILLS, LTD., 
Bangkok, Thailand, July 7, 1966. 
Mr. FRANK Pace, Jr., 
President, International Executive Service 
Corps, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: We are deeply indebted to you 
for sending Mr. Sidney Buffington to us. 

Mr. Buffington is not only an expert in 
textile who had helped to solve all our prob- 
lems in the mill, he has also made friends 
with our people and he is loved by all. To 
us he is also your ambassador-at-large. 

During the three short months that Mr. 
Buffington was here he had worked harder 
than any of us, transferred to us his 40 years 
of textile mill experience and moved us 5 
years ahead of what we used to be three 
months ago. 

We are so sad that we could not persuade 
him to stay with us longer. But wherever 
he goes, our thoughts will always be with him. 
Our arms will always be opened to welcome 
him whenever he has a chance to come to 
Thailand again. 

We want to thank you again and we shall 
never forget your kindness, and the wonder- 
ful work which your Thailand representative 
Mr. John C. Chandler had done here. 

Respectfully yours, 
TANYAH POCINWONG, 
Managing Director. 
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TRIBUTE TO NATIONAL DRUM 
CORPS WEEK 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to the week 
of August 20-27, which has been declared 
National Drum Corps Week. Instilling 
discipline, an appreciation for music, and 
a healthy patriotism, drum and bugle 
corps are an inspiring and exacting, ac- 
tivity for more than 1 million persons in 
cities and towns across the Nation. 
Members who make the grade can well 
be proud of themselves and their orga- 
nization. 

I have a special interest in the Na- 
tional Drum Corps Week, as my State 
can lay claim to the World Champion 
Casper Troopers. This fine group of 
young people has truly been a credit to 
our great State of Wyoming and to the 
Nation. 

Everyone thrills to the excitement of 
brass bands, flashing drums and bugles, 
and the color and rustling of flags in a 
parade, particularly when these sights 
and sounds are combined with the eager 
and freshly scrubbed faces of American 
youth engaged in a wholesome and 
worthwhile purpose. 

I join with other Senators in wishing 
the best of success to drum and bugle 
corps throughout the Nation in the proj- 
ects they will be undertaking this week 
and throughout the year. 


TWIN MARINES, CASUALTIES OF 
VIETNAM, REUNITED IN HOSPITAL 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, Lance 
Cpl. Ronald Sanoria, USMC, and his twin 
brother, Pfc. Richard Sanoria, USMC, 
sons of Mr. and Mrs. Lucio Agustin of 
Pahoa, Hawaii, were reunited recently 
at Tripler Hospital in Honolulu. 

Both young men have had their left 
legs amputated after stepping on enemy 
mines in Vietnam in separate actions 4 
months apart. 

Ronald and Richard have been vir- 
tually inseparable since birth. They 
were born on Christmas Day, 1946, and 
were graduated from Pahoa High School 
in 1964. They played baseball and bas- 
ketball in high school and joined the 
Marine Corps together. They have given 
much to their country and Hawaii is 
proud of their record. 

An article by Mr. Wallace Mitchell, a 
reporter for the Honolulu Advertiser, de- 
scribes their reunion at Tripler Hospital. 
If there are no objections, I respectfully 
request that it be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMILES DON Hive Tears Ar SANORIA TWIN 
REUNION 
(By Wallace Mitchell) 

“Hi, Rick,” Ronald Sanoria said when his 
brother Richard entered the room. 

“Hil” answered Richard, using a cane to 
* some of the weight off his new artificial 
eg. 

Then their smiles collapsed, and they shook 
with sobs and tears. Richard buried his face 
against his brother’s bare shoulders, 

Their mother came into the room, crying. 
She put her arm around Ronald. 
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m okay, Ma,” he said through his tears. 
“I’m okay.” 

Richard and Ronald are the 19-year-old 
identical twins from Pahoa, Hawaii, each of 
whom lost his left leg below the knee in 
separate mine explosions In Viet Nam. 

They were reunited yesterday for the first 
time since they both lost a leg. 

Richard has been in Tripler Hospital since 
March 17. Ronald arrived here yesterday 
from Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines. 

Their father, Howard Sanoria, and broth- 
ers, Robert and Fernando, also joined in the 
tearful reunion, 

“I’m sorry, Ronald,” whispered Robert, 22, 
a sailor home on special orders of Adm. Roy 
L. Johnson, Pacific Fleet commander. 

“I told you Fd come back,” Richard said 
to Fernando, who flew here from Pomona, 
Calif., to welcome his brother home. 

“You've made it so far,” Fernando said. 
“You'll make it all the way.” 

Robert kept sobbing. 

“Thank God you're back,” he said, and left 
the room to try to regain control over his 
emotions. 

Ronald seemed embarrassed when he was 
greeted at planeside at Hickam Air Force 
Base by a cluster of reporters and photogra- 
phers. 

Lt. Gen. Victor Krulak, Pacific Fleet Marine 
commander, moved alongside Ronald's 
stretcher. 

“How are you, Sanorla?“ Krulak asked. 
“How're you doing—how was the trip?“ 

“Fine, sir,” answered the slim veteran. 

“I have something here for you,” Krulak 
continued. 

He took a medal from a box. 

“I always feel a little ashamed about this 
Purple Heart cause it probably only costs 
a dollar,” he said. 

“But it’s the most important medal your 
country can give you. 

“To begin with, it means you are alive, 
Then it means you fought for your country 
and did it in an honorable way. 

“And third, and most of all, it means 180 
million people are trying to say ‘thanks’ to 

ou. 

i “Now you're going to be all right and so is 
your brother. We're glad to have you here. 
God bless you.” 

Ronald, with severe internal wounds re- 
ceived when he tripped a Viet Cong mine 
near Da Nang, probably will have a longer 
stay at Tripler than Richard. 

But they'll be together, as they have been 
all their life until their Viet Nam service. 

And that was the important thing to 
Ronald. 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES E. WEBB 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, all 
too often our Government agency execu- 
tives become known to the public because 
of errors in judgment and for the mis- 
takes they make. 

Less often is the steady day-after-day 
competence and dedication of many pub- 
lic servants brought to the attention of 
the public. One such public servant is 
the Honorable James E. Webb, Adminis- 
trator of NASA—a very able man of great 
dedication. I was delighted, therefore, to 
read the editorial The Test of Time” in 
the July 25 issue of Technology Week re- 
garding the 5 years of outstanding serv- 
ice by Mr. Webb to NASA and to his 
country. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Test or TIME 

More than five years ago, just after Mr. 

James E. Webb was named head of the Na- 
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tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, a weekly aviation magazine called his 
selection a great disappointment. The pub- 
lication was disgruntled because a scientist 
had not been named to the post. 

We said at the time: Mr. James E. Webb 
deserves a fair chance to tackle the impor- 
tant job he has accepted without being 
labeled a failure before he starts.” And we 
added: “We will be among the first to erit- 
icize Mr. Webb if we feel he has made a mis- 
take. Meanwhile, we will withhold judg- 
ment. Let's not hang a man before he com- 
mits a crime.” 

These past five years have witnessed great 
events in space. Man’s reach for the stars 
has progressed from glimmering hope to the 
reality of hardware, During that period, we 
have not hesitated to criticize NASA when 
we felt such comment was called for. But 
the events of this week in the Gemini pro- 
gram inspire us now to pass that judgment 
we refused to pass five years ago. 

We think it is time to state for the record 
our belief that Mr. James E. Webb has done 
an outstanding job as NASA Administrator. 
He has presided over an explosive growth of 
the agency which would have overwhelmed 
a less capable administrator; he has met and 
solved some exceedingly thorny management 
problems; he has dealt effectively with some 
of the world’s most temperamental scien- 
tists; he has successfully steered the space 
agency’s budget through the perils of both 
Administration and Congressional financing; 
he has given the space program a nationwide 
base of facilities and political strength; and, 
most important of all, he has forged a team 
which is writing an unparalleled record of 
technical accomplishment. 

This issue is our tenth annual world 
missile/space encyclopedia. One need only 
study the record of world accomplishment 
in space, including that of the Soviet Union, 
to know how great a debt this nation owes to 
James Webb. We are the foremost nation in 
the world in many fields of space technology 
and, if the momentum is sustained, we can 
achieve this in all fields. The race to the 
Moon is indeed a race and one we have a 
chance of winning. Such worldwide pre- 
eminence in space most certainly did not 
exist five years ago. 

It is true that there was a group in NASA 
which was greatly disappointed when Presi- 
dent Kennedy did not name a scientist to 
head the organization. Mr. Webb was aware 
of this and he emphasized to the President 
that he was not a scientist. 

Mr. Webb had served in a number of Gov- 
ernment posts, including three years as Di- 
rector of the Budget Bureau and three years 
as Under Secretary of State in the Truman 
Administration. But he also had displayed 
more than a passing interest in science. As 
Under Secretary, he had established the prac- 
tice of assigning science attachés to our em- 
bassies. He also was active in working to 
improve high school science courses, 

This interest helped overcome the nascent 
opposition in the scientific sector of the 
space agency. So did the gentle assistance 
and counsel of the late Dr. Hugh Dryden, 
whose willingness to work wholeheartedly 
as Mr. Webb's deputy provided an example 
for his scientific colleagues. 

The NASA Administrator said at the begin- 
ning of his term of office that he did not 
feel it was his job to tell NASA's scientific 
staff in detail what to do, but rather to 
build an atmosphere of creativity in which 
scientific work and innovation could flourish. 

The accomplishments of Gemini 10 are 
testimony to his success in doing just that. 
U.S. astronauts have flown higher than their 
Russian counterparts. They have success- 
fully performed intricate docking and 
rendezvous maneuvers. The have demon- 
strated that all the complicated maneuvers 
required for the lunar mission are attainable. 
They have performed extravehicular activity 
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and carried out an impressive number of 
scientific experiments. They have flown 
many more hours in space than the Soviets. 

As the Washington Post said last week, 
“The total achievement, in and of itself, is 
spectacular beyond the wildest hopes of a 
few years ago.” 

To appreciate the truth of that statement 
one need only remember how things stood 
when Mr. Webb took office. There was no 
Gemini program. The almost non-existent 
budget for something called Apollo had just 
been cut back to a study program by the pre- 
vious Administration. Within a few weeks 
of Mr. Webb's appointment, the Russians 
startled the world by putting the first man 
in space almost a year before the Mercury 
project was in a position to match the feat. 

Behind the space competence demon- 
strated by the astronauts lies five years of 
hard work in building nationwide facilities; 
designing, engineering and producing new 
space hardware; establishing the reliability 
of hardware and the competence of launch 
teams to enable two highly sophisticated 
vehicles to be launched on tight, often-si- 
multaneous countdowns; and erection of a 
far-flung and complex tracking network. 

The success of the space program is at- 
tributable to a large government-industry 
team. The boss of that team is James E. 
Webb. 

As we pointed out five years ago, what 
President Kennedy was looking for in the 
man to head NASA was a good administrator 
with the ability to run a large organization 
and to help create an effective national space 
policy. We think he got exactly the right 
man. 

WILLIAM J. COUGHLIN. 


KING VEERS TOWARD VIOLENCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a column by Robert 
Allen and Paul Scott, entitled “King 
Veers Toward Violence,” which appeared 
in the Bluefield, W. Va., Telegraph on 
July 17. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KINO VEERS TOWARD VIOLENCE 
(By Robert Allen and Paul Scott) 

Wasnincton.—Dr. Martin Luther King 
may be preaching the doctrine of non-vio- 
lence for his coming “civil rights” disobedi- 
ence campaign in the DE cities, but he 
and his aides appear to be organizing for 
violence. 

Federal authorities keeping a close watch 
on his Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference report that lieutenants of King are 
contacting Chicago street gangs and bring- 
ing them into his civil rights movement to 
fight “the power structure.” 

King, whose organization is studying the 
Buddhist use of street gangs in Saigon dem- 
onstrations, has put the Reverend A. R. 
Sampson in charge of enlisting gang leaders 
in SCLC’s new militant youth movement. 

According to an investigation report 
being circulated inside the Justice Depart- 
ment, King plans to organize the teen-age 
gangs into protest and marching groups in 
all major U.S. cities if his Chicago experi- 
ment is a success. 

The report reveals that King personally has 
attended several meetings with gang leaders, 
including one early in June at a downtown 
Chicago hotel, where 50 groups held their 
“first annual gangs convention.” 

Attending this gathering were the “Black- 
stone Rangers,” The Disciples,” “Del Vik- 
ings,” “Peacemakers” and “Vice Lords.” They 
are estimated to have a combined member- 
ship of more than 1,000. 
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A government informant who sat in on one 
meeting said that King and his aides ha- 
ran, the gang leaders about the “unjust 
society” and urged them to join their civil 
rights group fight against its evils— slums, 
poverty and police brutality.” 

In the sing-song rhythm that has become 
his trademark, Dr. King chanted, “If we are 
to deal with our problems, we have to get 
power. And power in Chicago, as in other 
large cities, is being so well organized that 
we can get the most powerful political orga- 
nization in the country to say ‘yes’ when 
it wants to say no.“ 

Sampson was more specific in his appeal 
to the gang leaders. He promised to estab- 
lish a Committee on Police Service (COPS), 
consisting of “local gangs” to pressure the 
present city and state government to make 
changes and meet their demands. 

Other SCLC speakers, according to the 
government report, told the gang members, 
“The real foes are Mayor Daley, policemen, 
slumlords, bankers, businessmen and school 

Government informants reporting on oth- 
er SCLC gang organization activities warned, 
“The gang members are being incited to vio- 
lence instead of being taught nonviolence.” 
They stressed that the gang leaders have lit- 
tle or no understanding of civil rights” but 
do know how to use force. 

King’s new strategy of involving street 
gangs in his mounting civil rights activities 
is being watched by federal authorities be- 
cause of his announced plans to resort to 
widespread civil disobedience. 

They are concerned that if King uses these 
gangs to disrupt the flow of the city’s trans- 
portation system, as he has indicated, he 
could trigger a Watts-like eruption in the 
nation’s second largest city. 

There also are signs that Dr. King con- 
templates using his new militant youth drive 
to help “internationalize” the turbulent civil 
rights movement. 

Preparations already are underway to use 
these “street gangs” in a potentially stormy 
move against South Africa, whose apartheid 
policy has been under violent attack by the 
civil rights groups in this country. 

The gangs are to be used in giant dem- 
onstrations in New York and other U.S. cities 
after the World Court, at The Hague, rules 
on South Africa’s old League of Nations man- 
date over Southwest Africa. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, much 
attention has been directed of late to 
Congress’ need for information. The 
concern is well founded. The increased 
scope and complexity of Government has 
resulted in heretofore unheard of de- 
mands on legislators. These demands 
are growing. It is important for our 
democracy that the legislative branch 
maintain its ascendency. It is important 
that the public will and the public in- 
terest continue to find its expression via 
Congress’ actions and deliberations. 
Thus it is important that we not be 
forced increasingly to defer to the 
bureaucracy for expertise. We must de- 
velop and improve our own sources of 
information. Political scientist Charles 
R. Dechert has recently summed up the 
situation succinctly: 

Effective and independent decisionmaking 
requires autonomous sources of information 
and analysis. The Congress today is prob- 
ably too dependent on executive sources and 
on the press for the definition of relevant 
problems, research, analysis, and the devel- 
opment of decisional alternatives. 
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If Congress is to retain its essential role 
and relative strength within the American 
governmental system, it must consider means 
to facilitate access to factual knowledge, 
analytic skills and original ideas. 


The principal independent congres- 
sional source of information is the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. In many ways LRS has 
served us well. For some time I have 
been concerned with Congress’ need for 
a source of expertise on matters of science 
and technology. A promising first step 
has been taken with the employment of a 
small staff of senior scientists within 
LRS. The work of this group thus far 
has been most promising. They have 
been able to concentrate on substantive 
research and to avoid trivial tasks of the 
sort that have burdened so much of our 
research staff. I also should mention the 
high caliber of the research that was 
carried out by the International Law 
Division in connection with proposals to 
establish a 12-mile fisheries zone. 

Too often, however, the case has been 
otherwise. Too often the work done by 
Legislative Reference Service has been 
sadly inadequate, lacking in scope and 
depth. But it is important, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the blame for this situation 
be properly placed. The prime fault is 
not that of LRS, though perhaps some re- 
furbishing is in order. The prime fault 
lies with Members of Congress and their 
staffs, who haye misused LRS and con- 
sequently impaired its functioning as an 
effective research organ. I evaluated 
the situation briefly last year in testi- 
mony before the Joint Committee on 
Organization: 

It is sad but true that LRS has often been 
flagrantly misused by Members of Congress. 
Work that should have been done by mem- 
bers’ staffs, or perhaps not done at all, has 
been shoved off on LRS’s research staff. Top 
experts in their fields have been saddled with 
such edifying tasks as writing book reports 
for high school students. Substantive work, 
of course, has suffered. It appears that the 
new scientific branch has been able to escape 
some of these difficulties, through concen- 
trating on substantive research and declin- 
ing to assume a heavy workload to trivia. It 
has been suggested that all research divi- 
sions be granted this degree of Independence 
and that most constituent requests, if han- 
dled by LRS at all, be handled by a separate 
division. My information is incomplete, but 
my impression is that the scientific branch 
might indeed serve as something of a model 
for the other LRS divisions in this regard. 
The abuse of our reference service has gone to 
the point where legitimate and needed re- 
search cannot have the time and attention it 
deserves. 


I am pleased to note that the joint 
committee plans to include in its report 
certain proposals designed to give LRS 
more time to devote to substantive re- 
search. Of course the success of any re- 
form proposal will depend on the willing- 
ness of Members and their staffs to use 
the reference service properly. 

The July 30, 1966, issue of the New Re- 
public contains an excellent and incisive 
article by James Ridgeway on the use 
and abuse of LRS. Mr. Ridgeway’s in- 
dictment is telling, and it deserves con- 
sideration by each Member of Congress. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
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the article, “Advising Congress,” be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADVISING CONGRESS 
(By James Ridgeway) 

Members of Congress frequently complain 
they don’t really know what's going on, which 
is ironic since across the street from the 
Capitol at the Library of Congress they 
maintain a special staff called the Legislative 
Reference Service to give them expert advice. 

The LRS is meant to keep the members in- 
formed with reports and briefings, and to 
help out in handling the work load by 
writing speeches and answering queries. In 
short, it is supposed to cut through the 
mass of junk that floods every congressional 
office and help the legislator come to grips 
with the basic issues of public policy. But 
some members and their staffs long ago de- 
spaired of its ever serving this function. “If 
I were going to want a first class paper pre- 
pared for a highly intelligent and literate 
audience on an important public policy prob- 
lem,” Congressman BrapeMas has said, the 
Library of Congress would be the last place 
in the United States I would go because I 
have tried them out, and with rare excep- 
tions the product has been second-rate... .” 
Brapemas was testifying before the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, which has been looking into ways Con- 
gress could function more effectively. Sen- 
ator MONRONEY, the co-chairman, was more 
insulting. He said, “I have never had a paper 
from them that I would even insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD without putting some 
of my own staff to getting some more basic 
things, and some of it is juvenile.” 

This is not entirely fair to the LRS since 
its work generally reflects the desires of the 
members, and particularly those conserva- 
tives who for so long have dominated Capitol 
Hill. Thus, while the Congress has increas- 
ingly pushed off on the Service a good deal of 
the day-to-day drudgery, it has been unwill- 
ing to pay for more staff to do the job prop- 
erly. The result is that 228 people are asked 
to handle 100,000 inquiries a year, some of 
them involving extended and complicated 
analysis of pending legislation. More than a 
few of the requests for information are 
peculiar: 

A research analyst had no sooner sat down 
to begin a long project than the phone rang. 
A congressman’s secretary had to have the 
name of the U.S. ambassador to Hawaii. In 
another instance, a senator's office needed all 
the information available on medieval medi- 
cine by 3:30 that afternoon. The senator's 
daughter was late with a report for school. 
The daughter of another member was work- 
ing for an advanced degree, and the service 
was asked to help her out by compiling a bib- 
Mography on the Suez Canal crisis. 

Constituents are taking an increasing, if 
bizarre, interest in the operation of Congress, 
and they ask all sorts of questions that are 
promptly sent over to the Service for answer- 
ing. People have written in posing such 
questions as: Was it right for Africa to 
break away and gain independence? Could 
the LRS find the article a constituent had 
read somewhere about happy marriages in 
the United States? From a woman who 
wanted to live in Saudi Arabia: Were con- 
ditions sanitary there and what sort of 
diseases would one be likely to contract? 
Peace Corps volunteers are forever wanting 
to know about the places they are to be 
sent. But by all odds teachers are the worst. 
They are masters at fobbing off on the mem- 
bers children with strange problems. One 
youngster in Connecticut wrote a congress- 
man: “I mentioned to my US history teacher 
that the US recently purchased a new coun- 
try named Gara. I think it is somewhere in 
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or around Africa. He said he heard of no 
new purchase and asked me to bring in the 
piece of literature that I read the article in. 
I couldn't find it so I thought maybe you 
had some information that may help.” Un- 
willing to run the risk of upsetting a con- 
stituent, the members have treated such re- 
quests with undue kindness. The Service 
can get rid of a good many queries by send- 
ing out already prepared pamphlets or book 
lists. The staff will respond to the particu- 
larly obtuse question with a pamphlet that 
tells how to use the dictionary and local 
library. In response to the great demand for 
debate materials, the LRS pulls together 
each year papers that present the pros and 
cons of the national college and high school 
debate topics. The Congress then prints 
them up by the thousands and the members 
distribute the materials. Where debators 
once had to do their own research, they now 
can get by mail booklets with everything 
done for them. 

The members still feel it necessary to 
mark important historical occasions in 
countries from which their constituents’ 
forefathers fled. And the LRS people are 
pulled off research to crank out hundreds of 
these speeches which can be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and then sent back 
to the district. The independence of the 
Ukraine is one popular event. More than 80 
speeches were read into the RECORD this year 
in celebration of the independence of 
Poland, and the staff of the LRS tries to 
make each one sound a little different. The 
birth of Israel brings on another orgy. 

When he was Assistant Secretary of State, 
G. Mennen Williams wanted to make diplo- 
mats from the new African countries feel 
welcome in the United States, and he sent 
around a letter asking members to help out 
by putting congratulatory statements in the 
Recorp each time an African country had a 
national holiday. Williams promised his 
office would write them up, but as it turned 
out a great deal of work was dumped onto 
the LRS. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL is usually 
careful to mark the important African events 
with and LRS speech, and he is interested in 
the Middle East as well. In 1963 the Ku- 
waitis were so delighted with a speech he 
made about them that they flew him to the 
Persian Gulf for a look around. The speech 
was written at the LRS. 

Members use the Legislative Reference 
Service to help them win reelection. While 
the LRS avoids partisan statements, it pro- 
vides an analysis of issues, ghostwrites 
speeches and briefs the incumbent on sub- 
jects that are important to him—all of which 
can add to his advantage over the challenger. 
At election time, the members may ask the 
Service to coddle more of the voters who 
write in. The people at LRS were delighted 
when Lindley Beckworth was beaten in the 
recent Democratic primary in Texas. They 
weren't interested one way or the other in his 


politics. But Beckworth had sent over 
quantities of constituent mail to be 
answered. 


GHOSTWRITING SCHOOL PAPERS 


While the LRS is meant to be used judi- 
ciously by members to help them with their 
work, in practice, requests are usually ac- 
cepted from anyone calling in from a mem- 
ber’s office. This presents interesting op- 
portunities for people on the make. As- 
sistants to members have got the LRS to do 
research for books they were writing. In one 
case, the staff was asked to prepare an out- 
line for a lazy political science professor who 
was a friend of a Congressman. Secretaries 
have called in with requests for reports, 
which, as it turns out, are papers for boy 
friends at college. Students who work as 
interns in Congress during the summer 
sometimes send over queries that will be of 
use to them in college. 
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Lester Jayson, director of the LRS, says his 
people catch most of the phony requests. As 
for constituent mail, while it is increasing, 
he feels these requests take relatively little 
time to process, and are not a major obstacle 
to the researcher in getting work done. But 
some of the staff people I talked to said the 
queries meant the interesting substantive 
work they were assigned had to be rushed 
and was sloppy as a result. In some quarters 
in the Congress the service has got itself 
the reputation of turning out poor, dull 
stuff. In 1962, for instance, Senator NEU- 
BERGER asked for a rundown of the previous 
legislative history on smoking and health 
preparatory to the debates on cigarette 
labeling. Her office got back a list of pre- 
vious bills and a brief description of what 
each one said. The LRS report said the Con- 
gress had held no hearings on the subject. 
As it turned out, the Congress had held an 
important set of hearings in 1957. 

The Service is at its best analyzing matters 
of public policy when there is a mass of pub- 
lished information and the arguments are 
clearly drawn. Two of the staff members, 
Fred Arner and Helen Livingston were useful 
to members during the Medicare debates last 
year. They were loaned first to the House 
Ways and Means Committee and then to the 
Senate Finance Committee, where they 
helped prepare questions for expert witnesses, 
worked on drafting legislation, and in the 
= stages were on the floor to advise mem- 

ers. 

In an effort to avoid partisan politics, the 
LRS staff is not permitted to offer opinions 
in their research papers, which makes the re- 
ports dull, and over the long run, very prob- 
ably discourages spirited people from working 
there. The researchers also are expected to 
stick closely to published material, a rule 
which sometimes prevents a research analyst 
from giving a member the nuances of what 
he has discovered. The Service hasn't the 
money to put together the sort of investiga- 
tory research which played an important part 
in helping Congress make up its mind about 
auto and tire safety, pesticides, water and air 
pollution, and poverty. The Congress ought 
to have imaginative and expert information 
in such areas before the executive depart- 
ments and lobbyists descend on it. As it is 
now, because the LRS is so ineffective, mem- 
bers will ask the executive departments to 
prepare expert testimony, and write questions 
for witnesses which, in effect, means that the 
Administration not only writes the legisla- 
tion it wants, but exercises oversight as well, 

There are signs that the LRS may be slowly 
changing. A new division of science policy 
research is beginning to put out the wide 
ranging reports on science and technology 
which should go some way towards helping 
members stand up to the executive depart- 
ments. Jayson is asking the House Appropri- 
ations Committee to give him more staff, and 
he wants to get the constituent mail and 
other spot requests out of the researchers’ 
hair. The Joint Committee on Organization 
has been preparing a report which would 
strengthen the LRS by creating a separate 
division to handle routine inquiries, and thus 
freeing researchers for more substantive 
work. It also would encourage the Congress 
to hire expert consultants when needed on a 
temporary basis. All this will help. But the 
Congress would find things considerably more 
lively if it staffed the Legislative Reference 
Service with people whose opinions the mem- 
bers found stimulating. 


NEED FOR NEW TRADE POLICY 
TO OVERCOME RESTRICTIONS 


AGAINST AMERICAN FARM PROD- 
UCTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
commenting on our present international 
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economic position, I have attempted to 
identify some critical areas where policy 
or natural changes may affect our over- 
all balance of payments. Today I draw 
the attention of the Senate to the vital 
contribution of agricultural exports. 

It is easy to overlook their importance. 
The growth of world trade has been 
largely in exchanges between industrial 
countries. The recovery of the war-torn 
countries of Europe has brought a new 
competitive challenge to our manufac- 
turing industry. There, as here, the 
share of agriculture in total output and 
in the employment of labor has been 
declining. But, the United States has 
continued as the world’s largest exporter 
of farm products. It has supplied about 
one-fifth of the world’s total of these 
exports. And the market is a growing 
one. The total value of farm product 
exports is expected this year to be almost 
double that of only 7 years ago—$6.7 
billion compared with $3.7 billion in 1959. 
Cash receipts will approach $5 billion. 
Agricultural exports represent almost 
one-quarter of the value of our merchan- 
dise exports, excluding military aid items. 
A prosperous and increasingly populous 
world creates growing demand for our 
produce. The less prosperous, but also 
increasingly populous, countries need our 
supply of food. It is in a real sense food 
for peace. 

But the critical role of our agricultural 
exports is based on our trade with the in- 
dustrialized countries. They account for 
about one-third of our total exports to 
Western Europe, whereas our agricultural 
imports from these countries are one- 
tenth or less of our total imports. It is 
very easy for us to strike a balance and 
say we have an annual surplus of over $1 
billion on our agricultural product trade 
with the countries of the Common Mar- 
ket. It is just as easy for these same 
countries to look at the same trade and 
see a large deficit. And when some of 
these countries are in overall deficit, 
there is a ready political appeal, even if 
no economic case, for a policy of restrict- 
ing their imports from us. 

Now the Congress has made very clear 
its expectations that trade negotiations 
under the Trade Expansion Act must as- 
sure improved access to world markets 
for U.S. agricultural exports. Yet we 
have, since November 1964, been ne- 
gotiating on industrial products only, 
and the EEC, while it has recently 
reached internal agreement on agricul- 
ture, has yet to present its agricultural 
proposals to our negotiators in Geneva. 

The evidence is accumulating that we 
shall be facing a common agricultural 
Policy of the EEC that is protectionist 
and restrictive in its international as- 
pects. Let it be made clear that we in 
the United States understand by the term 
“reciprocity” an agreement on trade that 
includes agricultural trade liberalization. 
We need that, and we shall not quietly 
grant concessions on industrial products 
without it. 

Let me make a serious proposal. If the 
negotiators of the EEC go on their August 
vacations without submitting their agri- 
cultural proposals, a failure which would 
cast doubts on their serious intention to 
bargain, the United States should begin 
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to give thought to a change in its trading 
policy. This would have two aspects: 
First, an abandonment of our uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation approach, so 
as to exclude named customs unions that 
have demonstrated unwillingness to 
move toward trade liberalization. Sec- 
ond, an offer to negotiate with any and 
all other nations with a view to the elimi- 
nation of trade barriers. If the Common 
Market of Europe will not play, let us 
show that we can make a common mar- 
ket of the rest of the free world. If we 
are unable to reduce restrictionism by 
the EEC, the United States has no pros- 
pect of gain from a general retaliatory 
policy or a broad retreat from all of its 
postwar trade aims. The United States 
has a clear interest in liberalizing trade 
with those who are likewise willing to 
liberalize it. 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS AND 
VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, at a 
time when major foreign policy and mili- 
tary decisions relating to the war in Viet- 
nam seem to be made more and more on 
the basis of public opinion polls, Mr. Art 
Buchwald’s column on this subject in the 
Sunday, July 24, Washington Post is of 
special interest. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BomsiIne Our—Aux Ris Pott SHOWS ONLY 13 
PERCENT OF NORTH VIETNAMESE LIKE BOMBS 


(By Art Buchwald) 


Lonpon.—There has been a lot of emphasis 
on polls of late, particularly on the Vietnam 
war. After the United States bombed the 
outskirts of Hanoi and Haiphong, President 
Johnson announced that 75 percent of the 
American people approved. 

Unbeknownst to most people, a recent poll 
was taken in Hanoi by the North Vietnamese 
political polister, Lu Ah Ris, and someone 
slipped it to me. The results were very in- 


te „ 

Ah Ris revealed that 75 per cent of all the 
North Vietnamese said they did not like be- 
ing bombed by American planes, 13 per cent 
said they didn't mind being bombed and 12 
per cent said they didn’t know. 

Sixty per cent of the people asked said 
they would rather be bombed than strafed, 
23 per cent said they would rather be strafed 
than bombed and 17 per cent said they had 
no preference. 

A large segment of those questioned said 
that, while they didn’t agree with President 
Ho Chi Minh’s domestic policies, they felt he 
was doing a good job in foreign affairs. At 
least 96 per cent replied yes when asked if 
they were happy with President Ho's han- 
dling of the war. The other 4 per cent turned 
up as refugees in South Vietnam. 

President Ho still has a good following in 
North Vietnam. In answer to the question, 
“If elections were held tomorrow in Vietnam, 
would you vote for Ho Chi Minh, Gen. Ky, 
President Johnson, Gov. Romney or BOBBY 
KENNEDY?” President Ho got 63 per cent of 
the vote. 

But in the follow-up question, “If elec- 
tions were held in 1972 . . . KENNEDY came 
out 2 percentage points over President Ho 
and 34 percentage points over HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY. 

When asked if they thought President 
Johnson was doing a good job in Vietnam, 


98 per cent of the North Vietnamese felt he 
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wasn't doing enough bombing of South Viet- 
nam, Two per cent said they “didn’t know.” 

President Johnson’s popularity in Hanoi 
hit a new low after the bombing near Hanoi 
and Haiphong. 

Seventy-three per cent of those questioned 
said they would have thought twice about 
supporting President Johnson if they knew 
he was going to bomb North Vietnamese 
cities. Twenty-three per cent of those inter- 
viewed said they saw no reason to go to the 
conference table now that all their oil sup- 
plies were burned up and 7 per cent said 
Barry Goldwater’s approach toward North 
Vietnam was much more honest and straight- 
forward. 

When asked what they thought of the 
escalation of the bombing, only 6 per cent 
of the North Vietnamese thought it was a 
“good thing.” 

Good thing—6 per cent. 

Bad thing—32 per cent. 

Not sure, but probably bad—59 per cent. 

Too early to tell—3 per cent. 

The final question of the poll was about 
what the average North Vietnamese felt was 
the most pressing problem facing Hanoi at 
this time. 

Urban renewal—2 per cent. 

Air and water pollution—5 per cent. 

The move of large masses to the suburbs— 
6 per cent. 

The draft—3 per cent. 

The Seventh Fleet—84 per cent. 


STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM MOVING 
FORWARD 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, one of 
the milestone legislative accomplish- 
ments of this Congress, which has been 
dubbed by some the education Con- 
gress, was the passage of Public Law 89- 
329, the Higher Education Act which 
was signed into law last November 8. 

As one who has long sought to improve 
the opportunities for financing a college 
education by all those who are qualified 
to make profitable use of such training, 
I was particularly pleased that title IV 
incorporated the proposals I offered in 
the 88th Congress for student loans guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government, for 
a program of work-study assistance, and 
for grants in aid to the neediest stu- 
dents. At the same time, as I have fre- 
quently noted, the new program cannot 
be expected to carry the full load of need 
without the continuance at its present 
level of the National Defense Education 
Act loan fund program. 

But it is significant that the bankers 
of the Nation are girding for participa- 
tion in the new federally guaranteed pri- 
vate loan program. According to Dr. 
Benjamin Fine in his syndicated column 
appearing in the Washington Star re- 
cently, the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers has pledged full support to the 
program. Charles E. Walker, vice presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is quoted as saying that eventually 
all banks will participate in the loan 
process established by the act. 

In this time of rapidly rising interest 
rates and tight money, it is encouraging 
that the Nation’s banks are willing to 
make such a universal commitment to 
loans which will bring the banks a lower 
return than they might receive from 
other types of lending. 

Dr. Fine’s article also contains infor- 
mation about available materials for stu- 
dents who wish to become familiar not 
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only with the Federal program but with 
others as well. The suggestions made 
there may be useful to Members of 
the Senate in responding to student in- 
quiries, I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Fine article may appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Star, June 26, 
1966] 


COLLEGE FOR THE ASKING: BANKERS BACK 


STUDENT AID 
(By Benjamin Fine, Ph. D.) 


The top management of the nation’s larg- 
est banks, members of the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers, have pledged their full 
support to finance student loans under state 
and private guarantee plans. 

The bankers plan to develop methods and 
procedures to provide adequate amounts of 
funds in all sections of the country. An esti- 
mated 775,000 college students will be eligible 
to borrow $620 million during the next school 
year to finance their education. 

According to Charles E. Walker, executive 
vice president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, all banks will eventually participate 
in the program. He predicted that students 
will borrow primarily in their home towns 
rather than in their college towns. 

The federal government is the principle 
source of college loans, More than $190 mil- 
lion a year is loaned to some 250,000 students. 
But the federal government wants private 
and state agencies to take over this job, 
though the government will continue to un- 
derwrite the loans and subsidize the interest 
rate. Thus, if the banks charge the students 
6 percent interest, the federal government 
will pay 3 percent and the student will pay 
the other 3 nt. > 

As the importance of education continues 
tò mount, so does the cost of obtaining a 
higher education. The cost of financing a 
higher education at either a public or pri- 
vate school has increased by 50 percent in 
the last 10 years and will jump another 25 
percent by 1970. Enrollments are climbing 
along with costs. The number of students 
in college doubled between 1955 and 1965, 
going to 5.5 million. By 1970 enrollments 
will reach 8 million. 


AGREEMENTS SIGNED 


Interim agreements to initiate the insured 
student loan program during the 1966-67 aca- 
demic year have been signed by the U.S. 
Office of Education with agencies in 13 states 
and the United Student Aid Funds which op- 
erates a nationwide student loan program. 
The United Student Aid Funds, 5259 N. Ta- 
coma Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., is a nonprofit 
student guaranteed loan agency with pro- 
grams in all 50 states. 

The USFA guarantees the loans, reimburses 
the banks and continues the collection pro- 
cedure if the loans become delinquent. The 
loans, of course, are supplemented with 

fellowships and outright grants 
from private, federal and state sources. 

Under the government-guaranteed loan 
program the government assists state and 
private student loan insurance plans in 
underwriting loans up to $1,000 a year for 
undergraduate students and $1,500 for grad- 
uate students. 

I have prepared a series of bulletins that 
spell out the sources available for scholar- 
ships, fellowships and loans and the steps to 
follow in getting college funds. Write to Dr. 
Benjamin Fine, in care of The Star, and ask 
for these bulletins: Bulletin No. 1, “College 
Help for Children of Veterans“, Bulletin No. 
2, “Where to Get Federal, State and Private 
Loans”; Bulletin No. 3, “Major Scholarship 
Sources”; Bulletin No. 5, “Scholarships Avail- 
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able Through Business and Industry” and 
Bulletin No. 10, “Federal Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships and Loans.” Please send a long, 
stamped, self-addressed envelop and 25 cents 
in coin for each bulletin desired to cover 
handling charges. (All five for $1.) 

One of the major sources of scholarship aid 
are the colleges themselves. During the com- 
ing year the colleges are scheduled to offer 
$100 million in scholarship aid to 300,000 
students. Not everyone who applies gets 
help, of course. But two important con- 
siderations are involved: academic record and 
need. 

YALE EXAMPLE 


Yale University is a good example. At 
present the total financial assistance received 
by the four Yale classes amounts to $3 mil- 
lion each year. A request for financial aid 
will in no way handicap an application. 
This is generally true among all colleges. 

Financial aid, in accordance with need, 
will be continued all four years, provided 
only that the student remains in good aca- 
demic and personal standing. Jobs will 
normally be offered but are not mandatory. 
Yale loans may always be substituted for 
the job. Every effort is being made by Yale 
to find on-campus jobs when requested. 
More than 40 percent of each recent class 
of Yale has received financial aid. 

You can get a listing of the scholarships, 
loans and jobs available at each college and 
university in the United States from the 
360-page U.S. Office of Education book 
“Financial Assistance for College Students: 
Undergraduate.” (U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, $1.25.) 

For those interestd in graphic arts, the 
Educational Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry, 1411 K St. NW, Washington, has set 
up a national scholarship trust fund for 12 
fourth-year scholarships to be used at insti- 
tutions offering degree programs or majors 
in printing design, printing teaching, print- 
ing management and technology. The 
values of the scholarships range from $100 to 
$1,000 a year. Additional scholarships are 
offered by several companies, foundations 
and other donors in the industry. 


ALL IS LOST IN DISORDER 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Dominion-News of Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., carried an editorial on 
July 20 titled “All Is Lost in Disorder.” 
The editorial referred to the race riots 
which have been occurring in various 
cities throughout the country, and it ap- 
propriately stated that There can be no 
solution,” referring to racial grievances, 
“which is based on violence.“ The edi- 
torial went on to state: 

Law and order must be maintained for the 
community good, and our police forces must 
be supported in this very delicate task. 


Mr. President, this is the position 
which I have been taking for a long time. 
As the editorial pertinently pointed out: 

There is no excuse for the looting and 
burning— , 

And— 


Stealing from stores and businesses has no 
justification. 


The editorial went on to say: 

Much of what we have witnessed in the 
past week is plain criminal activity. It has 
nothing to do with civil rights. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this timely editorial be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


ALL Is Lost IN DISORDER 


The race riots in the big cities of the na- 
tion are spreading. The apostles of “Black 
Power” seem to be winning the mass of 
young negroes to the idea that only through 
violence and disorder can the Negro 
achieve his aims of equal rights and justice. 

Last week it was Chicago, where only the 
advent of the Illinois National Guard 
calmed the situation to a degree where it 
was possible for leaders of both races to 
sit down and discuss grievances and their 
solution. 

This week it is Cleveland, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and Jacksonville, Fla. Death came to a 
Negro woman in Cleveland, in the midst 
of rioting and looting. In the other two 
cities stupid taunting by white youths set 
off street battles which ended up in in- 
juries all round. 

But no matter what the provocations; 
no matter how grim is the ghetto life (and 
grim it is), there can be no solution which 
is based on violence. Law and order must 
be maintained for the community good. 
And our police forces must be supported 
in this very delicate task. It is one thing 
to demonstrate peacefully for rights 
which have been denied; but there is no 
excuse for the looting and burning which 
always develops from these disorders. 
Much of what we have witnessed in the 
past week is plan criminal activity. Steal- 
ing from stores and businesses has no 
justification—certainly, it has nothing to 
do with civil rights. 

The tragedy of the situation lies in the 
fact that the Negro complaints have a just 
basis. The Civil Rights acts of the past 
several years have had little effect on the 
lot of the average Negro. Those of the 
middle classes have been the gainers. But 
they represent only 10 per cent of the 18 
million Negroes in America. The other 90 
per cent are caged in ghettos, many job- 
less, uneducated, frustrated, and full of 
despair. 

These Negroes are ripe for the influences 
of “Black Power“ advocates, who preach a 
message as hateful and as violent as that 
of the Ku Klux Klan and the other white 
racists. Racism of any kind is un-Ameri- 
can and begets the type of violence that has 
been witnessed these past few days. 

The Negro leadership on every level 
must exercise the art of restraint, and this 
must be the message they pass on to the 
whole Negro community. The considerable 
victories won by the Civil Rights move- 
ment will mean nothing, if the rest of the 
American community is alienated by the 
current show of force and violence. Re- 
spect for law and order does not mean 
subservience or slavery. But to flout the 
law and burn and pillage under the guise 
of civil rights, is a mockery of the Ameri- 
can ideal. We can have no sympathy and 
can give no support to those who are party 
to it. 


THE MOST RECENT MARRIAGE OF 
MR. JUSTICE DOUGLAS 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the re- 
cent marriage of 67-year-old Supreme 
Court Justice Douglas to a 23-year-old 
Oregon coed has caused not a small bit 
of speculation as to the emotional bal- 
ance of one of the nine men who have 
within them the power to create Federal 
by flat. 

The Casper, Wyo., Star-Tribune took 
note of this marriage in an editorial 
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published on July 20. The paper was 
unequivocal. Said its editorial: 


There can be little question but that Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas ought to resign. 


The editorial went on to opine that— 


Justice Douglas is entitled to his penchant 
for taking young wives, but only as a pri- 
vate citizen. Not since Daddy Browning 
adopted Peaches has there been anything 
like this. 


Mr. President, as a Senator who takes 
a dim view of the matrimonial musical 
chairs of a man who has been appointed 
for life to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, I ask that the Star- 
Tribune editorial be printed with my re- 
marks in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

He SHOULD RESIGN 


There can be little question but that Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas ought to resign. 

The private lives of movie stars, with their 
multiple marriages, may be their own. The 
people can make their own choices as to 
whether to patronize their films and whether 
to dissociate their public and private careers. 

In the case of a public official, particularly 
in such an important and distinguished of- 
fice as that of a Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, no such choice is permitted. 
The decisions of the Supreme Court affect all 
citizens, and their salaries are paid out of 
the public coffers. This fact gives the people 
an inherent right to demand of such jurists 
that they shall show some respect for gen- 
erally accepted standards of conduct. 

Justice Douglas is entitled to his penchant 
for taking young wives, but only as a private 
citizen. Not since Daddy Browning adopted 
Peaches has there been anything like this. 

Justice Douglas, who is 67, was married a 
fourth time Friday to a 23-year-old Oregon 
coed, Cathleen Curran Heffernan, While the 
majority of Americans must have lifted their 
eyebrows at this news, the lid really blew off 
Monday when five Members of the House of 
Representatives introduced resolutions call- 
ing for an investigation of Justice Douglas’ 
moral character. The question of morality 
might be hard to determine, since every man 
must set his own standards. If those stand- 
ards, however, run counter to public opinion, 
there is ample reason for skepticism. 

Legally, Mr. Justice Douglas can get mar- 
riad and divorced as many times as he de- 
sires but he adds nothing to the dignity of 
the Court. He may argue that his private 
life is his own, but it is not his own. He 
already has laid it on the bench of American 
jurisprudence. As a life-time member of 
the Supreme Court, he presumably has ded- 
icated his best efforts to the American people. 
Those people, although they may disagree 
with many decisions, have a right to expect 
that the personal conduct of men who inter- 
pet the laws of the land shall be above 
criticism, 


WALL STREET JOURNAL OPPOSES 
WEST FRONT EXTENSION 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the Nation’s most respected news- 
papers, the Wall Street Journal, suggests 
today that if Congress permits the west 
front of the Capitol to be extended as 
proposed by the Architect of the Capitol, 
then every Member should run for cover 
from an enraged electorate. 
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I could not agree more. If Congress 
allows this needless expenditure of $34 
million—and that is only the starting 
figure—and the totally indefensible de- 
struction of the west front, then every 
Member will have failed his constituents 
and his country. 

As I have said before: the huge amount 
of money proposed is inconsistent with 


‘the President’s pleas for moderation for 


spending in a time of a tight budget; we 
do not need additional tourist facilities 
in the Capitol of the United States; we 
dare not overlook the historic virtues of 
preserving the last remaining public 
structure of the Capitol’s exterior; and 
we simply cannot defend the proposition 
of trying to improve architectually on 
one of the world's most famous struc- 
tures. 

We must repair the west front. That 
much is certain. But we must do it in 
an intelligent, reasoned, and sensible 
manner. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp at this time this editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OBESITY ON CAPITOL HILL 


It, a decade ago, Congress without ques- 
tion or debate had not given five men the 
power to “provide for the extension, recon- 
struction, and replacement” of the Capitol’s 
central portion, perhaps it would not be in 
the middle of the mess it is in now. And 
it is quite a mess. 

There is no doubt that the Capitol’s his- 
toric West front, crumbling and patched, 
needs to be shored up or that it can be. 
This much is conceded by the Commission 
for the Extension of the Capitol, headed by 
House Speaker Jonn McCormack. Its other 
members are Capitol Architect J. George 
Stewart (who is not an architect), Vice Pres- 
ident HUBERT HUMPHREY, Sen. EVERETT DIRK- 
son and Rep. GERALD FORD. 

Messrs. Stewart, MCCORMACK and DIRKSEN, 
the others being absent, recently decided in 
closed session that the West front should 
not just be repaired, but extended. Ex- 
tended substantialy, in fact, to provide more 
than four acres of floor space including, 
among other things, two cafeterias, four din- 
ing rooms, two auditoriums and a reception 
center for tourists, plus Congressional com- 
mittee and conference rooms, although con- 
ference space already in the East front is sel- 
dom used. It also would include 115 small 
offices—sometimes known as “hideaways”’— 
for members of Congress. 

The cost? An estimated $34 million, at a 
time when the Government is supposed to 
be economizing and urging everybody else to 
do the same. 

Mr. Stewart told a questioning Senate com- 
mittee that since the decision to extend had 
been made, Congress would not be asked to 
review the Commission’s plans. It would 
be asked only for the $34 million. The 
Commission, meanwhile, is paying no heed to 
the Government’s Commission on Fine Arts, 
composed of four architects, a sculptor and 
an art critic, which recommends the West 
front’s repair and not its extension. 

Before Congress votes a nickel for this 
plan, maybe it ought to take a fresh look at 
the Rayburn House Office Building, a struc- 
tural horror built under the aegis of the 
Architect of the Capitol. For if the legis- 
lators give the Commission carte blanche to 
proceed with its proposed bloating of the 
Capitol, they may well need those 115 new 
little hideaways, and then some. 
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A CASE FOR REFORMING THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE - 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one of 
the great joys of my years of service on 
the Joint Economic Committee has been 
the opportunity to hear my dear 
friend, WRIGHT PatmaNn, question the 
Fed. There are very few people who 
can match his knowledge of the intri- 
cacies of our central banking system, and 
the twists and turns of its historical de- 
velopment. And I know of no one who 
can match his steadfast dedication to the 
goal of reforming the Fed to make that 
august institution more responsive to the 
will of the people. I have not agreed 
with him at all times on monetary issues, 
but I have always appreciated his vigor 
and dedication. 

It was therefore a most gratifying dis- 
covery to come across an article by 
WRIGHT Patman in the spring issue of the 
St. Louis University Law Review on the 
Federal Reserve System and its need for 
legal reform. In his 38 years in Congress, 
WRIGHT Para has kept a careful ac- 
count of the Federal Reserve System, and 
he has been an active participant in dis- 
cussions and debates on the subject over 
the years. He knows things that the 
historians have never learned, or have 
overlooked. Out of this knowledge and 
experience he has distilled an intriguing 
account of the Fed’s legal development, 
chronicled some of the behind-the- 
scenes activity and provided a blueprint 
for reform. 

I hope that the article will be widely 
read—by every Member of Congress, by 
scholars and, above all, by members of 
the banking fraternity. It is with this 
in mind that I offer WRIGHT PATMAN’S 
Law Review article for the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE System: A BRIEF FOR 
LEGAL REFORM 
(By WRIGHT Param“) 

The Constitution vests the monetary pow- 
ers of the nation in the Congress. Article I, 
Section 8, Clause 2, of the Constitution pro- 
vides that: “The Congress shall have 
power. To borrow money on the credit 
of the United States. Clauses 5 and 
6 empower the Congress “To coin Money, reg- 
ulate the Value thereof, and of foreign 
Coin and “To provide for the Punish- 
ment of counterfeiting the Securites and cur- 
rent Coin of the United States. Clause 
18, embodying the so-called “Incidental 
Powers,” provides that the Congress shall 
have power “To make all Laws which shall 
be necessary and proper for carrying into 
Execution the foregoing Powers and all other 
Powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the Untied States, or in any 
Department or Officer thereof.” Article II, 
Section 1, Clause 1, states: “The executive 
Power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America.” Thus it is emin- 
ently clear that Congress has the respon- 
sibility of establishing the laws for 
out the monetary powers and that the Presi- 
dent, vested with the executive powers, has 
the responsibility of carrying out the laws 
established by Congress. 


* United States Congresman, Chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress. 
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The founding fathers realized the power 
inherent in these monetary functions. They 
were keenly aware from their study of his- 
tory that the power to regulate and control 
money, like the power to declare war and to 
levy taxes, is fundamental to the public wel- 
fare. Their study of history had taught 
them that these great powers must be kept 
subject to the will and vigilance of a free 
and alert citizenry; for, otherwise, that citi- 
zenry stood in imminent peril of domination 
by a powerful oligarchic minority, a phe- 
nomenon that has recurred countless times 
throughout human history. 

The landmark decision of McCullough v. 
Maryland, clearly affirmed the principle that 
Congress holds the monetary powers under 
our Constitution, and this doctrine has been 
reaffirmed and elaborated in a number of 
cases since that decision, one of the more 
recent being Norman v. Baltimore & O.R.R2 
Furthermore, the federal government argued 
successfully in the Legal Tender Cases that 
Congress was “under no express restrictions 
on the subject of money.”* There is no 
equivocation in legal precedent, therefore, 
about the principle that the monetary powers 
belong to the people and reside in the Con- 


gress. 

In spite of this indisputable clarity, how- 
ever, we find that Congress has in fact 
handed this sovereign power to create and 
control money to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, an institution more responsible to it- 
self than to the federal government, and 
one which has shockingly close ties to the 
commercial banks. As an illustration of this 
self-accountability, William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Jr., Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, told the Joint Economic Committee 
on February 6, 1964, that the Board has 
“the authority to act independently of the 
President” and even “despite the President.“ 

On December 5, 1965, by a four-to-three 
vote, the Board raised the discount rate in 
flagrant disregard of the President’s state- 
ment a few days earlier that tightening 
money would be harmful. This action 
prompted Professor Tobin of Yale Univer- 
sity to say in a letter to the New York Times 
that, “Because of the paranolac mania for 
Federal Reserve independence, the Federal 
Open Market Committee, the real hard core 
on policy in this country, does not even let 
the Secretary of the Treasury or the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers inside the door 
to explain the Administration’s fiscal out- 
Iook for strategy.“ When the Board was 
brought before the Joint Economic Economic 
Committee to answer questions about its 
precipitate action, Chairman Martin ad- 
mitted, in response to a question from Sen- 
ator Sparkman, that prior to raising the 
interest rate the Federal Reserve Board did 
not consult the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, which represents the Savings and 
Loan industry and which was destined to 
be adversely affected by the action. In the 
previous year, the Board refused outright to 
furnish the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives with 
minutes of the recent meetings of the Open 
Market Committee. 


217 U.S. (4 Wheat.) 316 (1819). 

2294 U.S. 240 (1935). 

79 U.S. (12 Wall.) 457, 518 (1871). 

4 Hearings Before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on the January 1965 Economic Report 
of the President, 89th Cong., Ist Sess., pt. 3, 
at 46 (1965). 

Letter to the Editor, N.Y. Times, Dec. 15, 
1965, p. 46. 

*Hearings Before the Joint Economic 
Committee on the recent Federal Reserve 
Action and Economic Policy Coordination, 
89th Cong., Ist Sess., pt. 1, at 120 (1965) 
[hereinafter cited as Hearings on recent Fed- 
eral Reserve Action]. 
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It should be stressed that the Open Mar- 
ket Committee is a creature of the Federal 
Reserve System that possesses tremendous 
power over the money supply of the nation 
through the purchase and sale of billions 
of dollars of United States securities each 
year. But even the congressional commit- 
tees, charged with the responsibility of su- 
pervising our banking laws, have no access 
to its activities and decisions. It is unfortu- 
nate that the operation of our monetary sys- 
tem is shrouded in obscurity and is not as 
well known to the people as it should be. 
This situation has been fostered by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and by some of the bank- 
ing community who have made a mystique 
of the subject. They carefully cultivate the 
illusion that they are the only ones who can 
understand the money market and the mys- 
terious breezes and occasional hurricanes 
that blow through it. 

The principles of our money system can be 
clearly understood if people are given a 
chance to see the facts. We have a fractional 
reserve system under which the commercial 
banks are permitted to lend out money ap- 
proximately ten times in excess of their 
reserves. These loans by the commercial 
banks constitute demand deposits which 
bankers can create, literally, by a stroke of 
the pen. The Federal Reserve System by reg- 
ulation, sets the reserve requirements which 
the private commercial banks must by law 
maintain against their demand deposits, In 
other words, it is the Federal Reserve System 
which has the power under the law to de- 
termine the percentage ratio between re- 
serves and demand deposits. In actual prac- 
tice, the Federal Reserve System controls the 
supply of money or, more specifically, the 
amount of commercial bank reserves through 
the purchase and sale of government bonds in 
the open market. By selling bonds, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board withdraws reserve funds 
from the banking system. Conversely, by 
purchasing bonds in the open market, it adds 
to the reserves of the banking system. In 
short, the power to create money, which the 
Constitution vested in the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, and the power to fix 
its volume and its cost have been given to the 
Federal Reserve System and its Open Market 
Committee, consisting largely of representa- 
tives of private banks. 

The limit on the lending power of the 
commercial banks is the supply of reserves 
which is determined by the Federal Reserve 
System. It is the Open Market Commit- 
tee, made up of the seven members of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the twelve presi- 
dents of the regional Federal Reserve banks, 
who are selected by representatives of pri- 
vate commercial banks, which actually deter- 
mines the purchase and sale of securities 
and, thereby, controls the reserves of the 
banking system. This is the most important 
power in the Federal Reserve System. This 
committee has the power to issue notes of 
the federal government which are interest 
free in exchange for United States bonds 
which bear interest. The Committee also 
has the power to do the reverse: Issue United 
States bonds bearing interest in exchange for 
interest-free notes. 

The Federal Reserve System is a quasi-pri- 
vate exercise of public power which is com- 
pletely improper in a modern democracy. 
Even though the Employment Act gives the 
President extensive responsibilities for the 
prosperity and growth of our economy, nei- 
ther the President nor the Congress controls 
the monetary powers which are among the 
most important and fundamental for our 
well being. The Employment Act cannot be 
carried out effectively unless the Government 
has the power to control and coordinate all 
of its economic activities, including the all- 


* 60 Stat. 23 (1946), 15 U.S.C. § 1021 (1964). 
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important monetary powers which include 
the control of the money supply, the avail- 
able credit, and the interest rates charged to 
borrowers—the fundamentals of economic 
stability. The policies of the United States 
Government for full employment, interna- 
tional stability, equitable taxation, and do- 
mestic prosperity can never be sound or de- 
pendable while the most important part of 
the nation’s economic powers is in the hands 
of a private group which exists as a separate 
government. The result is that there are 
two governments in Washington—the elected 
Government of the people and the autocracy 
that controls our financial destiny.“ 

It is tremendously important to the public 
welfare that lawyers understand the nature, 
origin, and development of our present mone- 
tary situation. This article will analyze in 
detail the present structure of the system 
that manages the public money, explore 
the turning points of history that brought 
about the present system, examine some of 
its results, and, finally, suggest what can be 
done about it. 


THE PRESENT STRUCTURE OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 

As presently constituted, the Federal Re- 
serve System“ consists of twelve regional 
banks governed by directorates and super- 
vised by a board of seven members appointed 
by the United States President for terms of 
fourteen years. Each of the twelve Federal 
Reserve banks has nine directors. One of the 
vital insights into an understanding of the 
Federal Reserve System is the method of se- 
lecting these directors. Three of them are 
called Class A, three, Class B, and three, Class 
C. The Class A and Class B directors are 
elected by member banks. Class A directors 
are chosen from officers of banks in the area; 


»The Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement characterized the problem in this 
manner: 

“They (Administrative Agencies) are in 
reality miniature independent governments 
set up to deal with the railroad problem, the 
banking problem, or the radio problem. 
They constitute a headless ‘fourth branch’ 
of the Government, a haphazard deposit of 
irresponsible agencies and uncoordinated 
powers. They do violence to the basic theory 
of the American Constitution that there 
should be three major branches of the Gov- 
ernment and only three. The Congress has 
found no effective way of supervising them, 
they cannot be controlled by the President, 
and they are answerable to the courts only 
in respect to the legality of their activi- 
ties. ... 

‘They suffer from an internal inconsistency, 
and unsoundness of basic theory. This is 
because they are vested with duties of ad- 
ministration and policy determination with 
respect to which they ought to be clearly 
and effectively responsible to the President, 
(or to the Congress) and at the same time 
they are given important judicial work in 
the doing of which they ought to be wholly 
independent of Executive control . . . [T]he 
independent commission is obliged to carry 
on judicial functions under conditions which 
threaten the impartial performance of that 
judicial work. The discretionary work of the 
administrator is merged with that of the 
judge. . . Any program to restore our con- 
stitutional ideal of a fully coordinated Ex- 
ecutive Branch responsible to the President 
must bring within the reach of that respon- 
sible control all work done by these inde- 
pendent commissions which is not judicial in 
nature.“ 

Report of President's Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management 36-7 (1937). For 
a current summary of these problems see 
also, STAFF or SENATE COMM. ON REGULATORY 
AGENCIES (Comm. Print 1960). 

*38 Stat. 251 (1913), 12 U.S.C. § 221 (1964). 
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and Class B directors are chosen by the com- 
mercial banks from the fields of commerce, 
industry, or agriculture, and may be stock- 
holders in banks. Class C directors are ap- 
pointed by the Board of Governors, and they 
must not be officers, directors, employees, or 
stockholders of any bank, 

It should be noted that the 7,000 commer- 
cial banks who are members and who hold 
“stock” in the Federal Reserve System, do 
not vote according to the size of their stock- 
holdings. Rather, each exercises one vote. 
It should also be noted that the word stock“ 
is a misnomer since the relationship it de- 
notes lacks the true attributes and power of 
stock in a corporation. The president of each 
of the twelve Federal Reserve banks is elected 
by the nine directors of the bank; and sig- 
nificantly, no oath of office is taken by these 
presidents or by the directors. 

Studies have revealed a preponderance of 
banking background among directors.“ 
Early in 1964 the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, in connection with the 
comprehensive review of the Federal Reserve 
System, sent to all Class B and C directors a 
questionnaire regarding bank affiliation and 
bank stock ownership. Since Class A direc- 
tors are chosen from officers of banks, they 
would be expected to have banking connec- 
tions. But the study showed that of the 
thirty-six Class B directors, all of whom re- 
sponded, seventeen had been directors of 
banks before becoming Federal Reserve di- 
rectors and four had held other positions or 
offices in banks. Of this total of twenty-one, 
there were only three who did not own some 
bank stock. Of the remaining fifteen who 
had never been directors or officers of com- 
merical banks, nine owned bank stock. 
Thus, out of thirty-six Class B directors, 
thirty had some connection with banking. 

Of the thirty-six Class C directors, all of 
whom responded, eighteen had formerly been 
bank directors and two had held other bank 
positions. Of this group of twenty, there 
were only three who had never owned bank 
stock. Out of the remaining sixteen who 
had never been directors or officers, five had 
owned bank stock at one time. Thus, out 
of the total of 108 directors in the twelve 
banks, ninety-one are or have been con- 
nected with the private banking industry 
which they have the responsibility to 
regulate. 

The present Chairman, Mr, William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., is widely regarded as 
sympathetic to the banking interests and is 
much respected by them, Mr. Martin has 
won great respect as a man of ability and in- 
tegrity; but there is a very serious question 
whether he has the balanced view that 
should be the sine qua non of public service 
with broad national responsibilities. He be- 
longs to the money world of New York and 
was, at one time, the president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. In his testimony be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee on De- 
cember 13, 1965, Mr. Martin stated that, in 
his conversation with President Kennedy 
concerning the idea of making the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board “persona grata” 
to the President, he [Martin] “would under- 
take to take that up with the American 
Bankers Association. . .” to see if he could 
get their support for It.“ u The presence 
of Chairman Martin and of Alfred Hayes, 
president of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, on the Open Market Committee, along 
with the additional support received from 
the presence of the presidents of the Chi- 
cago, Boston, and Philadelphia banks, guar- 
antees the powerful New York banks ample 
protection. 


The results of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee survey are published for 
the first time in this article. 

“ Hearings on recent Federal Reserve Ac- 
tion, supra note 6, pt. 1, at 167. 
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It is important to recognize that the fun- 
damental monetary powers of the nation are 
exercised by the Open Market Committee 
which is made up, on the record, of five Fed- 
eral Reserve bank presidents and the seven 
members of the Board. But, in actual fact, 
all twelve bank presidents participate in the 
‘deliberations which, of course, are conducted 
in secrecy every three weeks. In this way, the 
fundamental power for economic good and 
economic ill in our country is exercised by a 
group currently identified with the banking 
community and operating willfully and de- 
liberately outside the ambit of the United 
States Government. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Throughout the fifty-three years of its ex- 
istence, there has been a struggle over the 
control of the Federal Reserve System be- 
tween the advocates of a public-spirited, 
impartial, able administration dedicated to 
the public interest and the advocates of the 
special interests of the banks. There is no 
doubt that the bankers have been 
the struggle and that the open market func- 
tion has been the basis of their control. This 
extra-legal power is so great that its exercise 
can literally create prosperity or depression. 
The Open Market Committee maintains a 
forty billion dollar portfolio of bonds, over 
which there is no outside control and upon 


which the people of the United States are re-. 


quired to pay full interest, in spite of the 
fact that the Federal Reserve Board has al- 
ready paid for these bonds with the people's 
money. 

Contrary to notions disseminated by 
spokesmen for the banking interests, this 
state of affairs was never sanctioned by the 
Congress, It was deliberately engineered by 
the banking interests and was aided by the 
inactivity of the Congress which failed to 
take action as, step by step, the people’s 
control of their own monetary powers was 
whittled away. Furthermore, the Federal 
Reserve System has never been subjected to 
public audit or budgetary control like the 
other agencies of government. Although it 
controls exclusively the forty billion dollar 
portfolio which belongs to the Government, 
handles hundreds of billions of dollars of 
the Government's money, and exercises the 
Government's power to destroy soiled and 
damaged bills, the Federal Reserve System 
has become a power unto itself. It decides 
its own budget without any congressional 
scrutiny and it audits itself. 

As passed in 1913, the Federal Reserve 
Act was never intended to set up anything 
like the system that exists today. What the 
Act did was establish twelve regional banks, 
each with autonomy in its own region and 
designed to operate more or less auto- 
matically to provide a flexible supply of 
money and credit under general supervision 
of a Board appointed by the United States 
President. There was no central bank; Pres- 
ident Wilson was opposed to the very con- 
cept of a central bank. He also stressed the 
need for public control. When the Act was 
under consideration in 1913, President 
Wilson said: 

“The control of the system of banking and 
of issue which our new laws are to set up 
must be public, not private. ... It must be 
vested in the Government itself so that the 
banks may be the instruments, not the 
masters, of business and of individual initia- 
tive and enterprise.” * 

President Wilson was once approached by 
a group of bankers who desired to assure 
themselves of control of the System while in 
its formulative stage. In a circumspect way, 
they proposed the subject to him in his office. 

“Which of you gentlemen would condone 


* 38 Stat. 251 (1913). 

13 50 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 4643 (1923) 
(Representative Carter Glass of Virginia 
quoting President Wilson). 
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putting a Railroad President on the 
I.C.C.?,”™ asked the President. There was 
an embarrassed silence, after which the 
delegation walked out. They did not con- 
vince Woodrow Wilson, but they did achieve 
certain compromises in the final legislation, 
One of them was the provision that six out 
of the nine directors of each regional bank 
be chosen by the banking community. It is 
this provision, more than any other, which 
has weakened the Federal Reserve System 
and has allowed banking interests to domi- 
nate it, in spite of the fact that its original 
legislative character contemplated twelve 
autonomous regional banks. 

When the Federal Reserve legislation. was 
considered in 1913, the question whether it 
should be a central bank or a system made 
up of twelve independent regional banks was 
basic. The Aldrich Commission had proposed 
& system of branch Reserve banks operating 
under the control of a central board of direc- 
tors.“ Under this system, the branch banks 
would have carried out mechanical opera- 
tions without any control over policy. Nel- 
son Aldrich, the maternal grandfather of 
Governor Rockefeller of New York, was a 
prominent New York banker. The plan de- 
veloped by him and his commission was a 
big-bankers’ dream and, thus, it was opposed 
strenuously by President Wilson. Due to 
the vigorous efforts of the President and of 
many legislators mindful of the public in- 
terest, the Aldrich plan was rejected in favor 
of a system of semi-autonomous regional 
banks which had the power to buy and sell 
bonds and notes of the United States and 
of States and counties, to purchase and sell 
bills of exchange, and to establish discount 
rates. The Board, which was appointed by 
the President, had certain supervisory powers 
such as the right to review discount rates. 
The clear aim of the legislation’s sponsors 
was to “get the money market out of New 
York,” and that is one reason the Aldrich 
plan was rejected. 

At the time of its enactment and for a 
number of years thereafter, there was no 
general awareness of the great power inher- 
ent in the open market function. Gradually, 
several astute eastern bankers began to see 
the tremendous possibility for power and 
control in exercising the open market func- 
tion and, more important to them, in cen- 
tralizing it under the control of the New 
York bank, Andrew Mellon, the Secretary 
of the Treasury from 1921 to 1932, Benjamin 
Strong, the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York from the time it was es- 
tablished in 1914 until his death in 1928, 
and a number of others began a long quest 
for power. It should also be pointed out 
that in 1921 the banks began to purchase 
bonds in the open market, mainly to provide 
themselves with earning assets. They paid 
for these bonds by simply increasing the re- 
serves of banks. In other words, they sim- 
ply created the purchasing power. Although 
this had not been intended by the Act, 
neither the Board nor the Congress recog- 
nized this usurpation and the practice ex- 
panded. Each of the Reserve banks deter- 
mined the amount of its own purchases and 
bought as much as it felt it needed. 


3 Hearings on recent Federal Reserve Ac- 
tion, supra note 6, pt. 1, at 167. 

In 1910 Congress created a National 
Monetary Commission to conduct a searching 
examination into the nation’s monetary and 
banking structure. Senator Aldrich was 
Chairman of the Commission, and submitted 
the first report to Congress, S. Doc. No. 784, 
61st Cong., 3d Sess. (1911). Senator Aldrich 
retired from the Senate on March 3, 1911, but 
the proposed plan was later submitted by 
Senator Burton. Although Senator Aldrich 
had retired from the Senate, he continued 
as Chairman of the Commission, and the final 

report was submitted by him. S. Doc. No. 
243, 62d Cong., 2d Sess, (1912). 
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In the vital period between 1921 and 1932, 


the Federal Reserve System was dominated 
by Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 
For, in those days, the Treasury Secretary 
and the Comptroller of the Currency were 
members of the Board and the former was 
the ex-officio chairman, Mellon was a rep- 
resentative of big banking interests; and, 
in various ways, he and his associates saw 
to it that the Board remained weak and un- 
der banker domination. He established a 
pattern that has proved hard to change. 
Mellon took an immediate and violent dis- 
like to the regional autonomy in the pur- 
chase of bonds. He took the position that 
it interfered with Treasury efforts to pur- 
chase securities for government accounts, 
and he claimed that they were bidding 
against each other for Treasury securities,“ 
a situation which one might expect to re- 
dound to the advantage of the Treasury. 
Unfortunately, the Department 
does not have such a delightful option today. 
Mellon, along with Benjamin Strong and a 
number of stalwart allies, took the first step 
away from public control in a 1922 palace 
revolution which ended in the formation of 
an ad hoc committee of the presidents of 
the five eastern-district Reserve banks. The 
function of this “committee of governors” 
was to coordinate open market operations. 
As Governor Strong of the New York bank 
stated, “Nobody watches this market as 
closely as we do .. . if we do not do some- 
rs they [the Federal Reserye Board] will. 
Reserve Board has power to reg- 

ata this matter.” 17 
Strong was able to convince the other 
banks to go along with this proposal, which 
clearly put the open market function in the 
hands of eastern bankers, by arguing that, 
if they did not do what he said, the Federal 
. Reserve Board would take control. Obvi- 
ously, this was anathema to the banking 
community and was sufficient to frighten 
the regional banks into acquiescence. It is 
also a revealing indication that the Federal 
Reserve Board had failed at a vital juncture 
to assert the power that the Congress gave it. 


objective of constituting themselves a cen- 
tral bank with the vital monetary powers 
of the nation in their hands. 

When in 1923 the Federal Reserve Board, 
dominated by Andrew Mellon, failed to take 
any action, the Committee of Governors 
started at once on a policy of tightening 


effort of the Board to reassert its authority 
except for the relatively minor accomplish- 
ment in 1923 of changing the name of the 
committee and requiring that it submit its 
However, 


ing policy and therefore preserved its control. 
Meanwhile, Mellon muddied the waters by 
thundering against the confusion engen- 

16 CHANDLER, BENJAMIN STRONG, CENTRAL 
BANKER 209-10 (1958). 

1 Id. at 213. 

1 Hearings Before the Subcommittee on 
Domestice Finance of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 88th Cong., 2d Sess., 
vol. 3, at 1986 (1964) . 
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dered by local bank purchases. Although 
ostensibly speaking for a stronger Board, he 
was really strengthening the hand of Benja- 
oe Strong, the president of the New York 

Melion and Strong were the successful 
architects of the transformation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. It is clear that Con- 
gress intended to establish public control 
over the System through the appointive 
Board and that the decentralization in the 
form of regional banks was designed to nul- 
lify the monopolistic powers of the New 
York money managers. Mellon and Strong, 
however, transformed the nature of the in- 
stitution through assuring “safe” control of 
the open market function. They shrewdly 
left the discount provisions of the law, un- 
der which regional banks discount debt pa- 
per for commercial banks to provide flexibil- 
ity for the credit system and to meet local 
needs, in the hands of the local banks. They 
realized that the discounting function, 
which was paramount in the minds of the 
founders, would decline steadily in impor- 
tance as the scope of the open market pow- 
ers became more obvious. 

As a matter of fact, the arrogant domina- 
tion by New York was not readily accepted 
in the other sections of the country, and 
there was counter agitation from time to 
time. Moreover, the Board, stimulated by 
this grass roots discontent, occasionally made 
feeble efforts to assert itself. Due to this 
periodic ferment there was another revision 
in March 1930, resulting in the informal for- 
mation of the open market policy conference 
to replace the open market investment com- 
mittee. This was done without any legal 
sanction,” The conference was made up of 
the heads of all twelve banks and, on the 
surface, gave more weight to the various re- 
gions of the country. But in actuality, the 
functions continued to be dominated by the 
New York bank. In the 1933 legislation, this 
provision was enacted into law,” thus giving 
legal sanction to the idea of complete con- 
trol of the sovereign monetary powers of the 
people of the United States by the banking 
interests. This legislation was reported by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
without any hearings, and it slipped through 
without a record vote after an intensive cam- 
paign by the American Bankers Association. 
Representative Lemke of North Dakota sum- 
marized it as follows: 

“I can well understand why this bill was 
considered in executive sessions by the com- 
mittee, because, if my friends and colleagues, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. PatMaNn), the 


1 The Federal Reserve Board became par- 
ticularly concerned with the easy money 
policy initiated in 1927 by Governor (Presi- 
dent) Strong of the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank. Because of his close connections 
with the European central banks, Strong be- 
came convinced that this policy was neces- 
sary to stop the continuous gold flow to the 
U.S. Consequently, the Open Market Invest- 
ment Committee, under his domination, 
undertook a large purchase of government 
securities in 1927. The disastrous conse- 
quences of this policy led the Federal Re- 
serve Board to attempt to assert its authority 
over the regulation of open market opera- 
tions. As a result it established the Open 
Market Policy Conference in March 1930 to 
replace the Open Market Investment Com- 
mittee. The main purpose was to reduce the 
power of the New York Bank by making the 
Board Chairman, Chairman of the Confer- 
ence and by giving all 12 banks represen- 
tation, 

The Conference still remained extra- 
legal,” as there had never been any legislative 
provision for an open market committee, and 
this change took place without any legal 
action. (Emphasis supplied.) 

» 48 Stat. 168 (1933), 12 U.S.S. § 268 (1964). 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. McFad- 
den), and others had been permitted to take 
part in the considerations, the bill would 
never have appeared on the floor of this 
House in its present form—A bill of this 
kind could never have been born in the 
bright sunlight of day. It had to be born 
in executive session. And now we are asked 
to vote for it without knowing its contents 
and without having had time to digest its 
far-reaching results.“ 

Actually, the 1933 Act was a step toward 
a central bank, but not a complete one, be- 
cause it was still possible for regional banks 
to refuse cooperation with New York. It was 
the 1935 Act, discussed below, that converted 
the Federal Reserve System from a twelve- 
bank regional system to a central bank. 
Marriner Eccles, who became Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board in 1934, in dis- 
cussing the 1933 Federal Reserve Act Amend- 
ments, said: 

“Under existing law open-market opera- 
tions must be initiated by a committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks, that is, persons representing 
primarily local interests. They must be sub- 
mitted for approval or disapproval to the 
Federal Reserve Board, and after they have 
been approved by the Federal Reserve Board, 
the boards of directors of the Federal Re- 
serve banks have the power to decide 
whether or not they wish to participate in the 
operations. We have, therefore, on this vital 
matter a setup by which the body which 
initiates the policies is not in a position to 
ratify them; and the body which ratifies them 
is not in a position to initiate them or to 
insist on their being carried out after they 
are ratified; and still a third group has the 
power to nullify policies that have been ini- 
tiated and ratified by the other two bodies. 
In this matter, therefore, which requires 
prompt attention and immediate action and 
the responsibility for which should be cen- 
tralized so as to be inescapable, the existing 
law requires the participation of 12 gov- 
ernors, 8 members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and 108 directors scattered all over 
the country before a policy can be put into 
operation.” 2 

The struggle by the dominant eastern 
banking elements to set up a central bank 
controlled by them in New York continued. 
As indicated above, a major objective of the 
founders of the Federal Reserve System and 
most of the bankers who participated in it 
was avoidance of the domination of the 
eastern bankers—the so-called New York 
Money Trust. But in spite of the fact that 
the regional bankers and their representatives 
in Congress battled valiantly over the years 
and put up strong resistance to the New York 
forces, they slowly lost the fight. By the 
early 1930's the trend of the struggle was 
apparent, and, by the end of the World War 
II period, the battle was over. At the pres- 
ent time, there is no doubt that the New 
York money market dominates the Federal 
Reserve System. As was brought out in the 
December 1965 hearings of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in a colloquy between the 
author and Chairman Martin, the President 
of the New York Federal Reserve bank domi- 
nates the open market function, controls 
its employees, and has exclusive possession of 
the forty billion dollar portfolio.” 

One aspect of this situation that should 
command the attention of students of public 
law is the existence of an exclusive and 


u Hearings Before the Subcommittee on 
Domestic Finance oj the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, supra note 18, vol. 3, 
at 1992. 

2 Hearings Before the House Committee on 
H.R. 5757, 74th Cong., Ist Sess., at 181-82 
(1935). 

23 Hearings on recent Federal Reserve Ac- 
tion, supra note 6, pt. 1, at 166. 
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limited group of bond dealers who have a 
monopoly on the huge purchases and sales 
of government securities conducted by the 
Open Market Committee. In this way, the 
twenty authorized dealers are in possession 
of a double tollgate that permits them to 
collect commissions on every bond trans- 
action of the Open Market Committee—both 
purchases and sales. They get them coming 
in and going out, and neither the Congress 
nor the people have the slightest idea how 
much profit these dealers make from this 
exclusive franchise, The legality of chan- 
nelling all of this public business through an 
exclusive and restricted handful of large- 
scale operators is open to serious question. 

The dominance of the New York bank be- 
came obvious to all informed observers. 
Carter Glass once reported that the English 
press regards the Federal Reserve bank of 
New York as the central bank of the Federal 
Reserve System, with the other eleven banks 
mere branches“ 

At the time of the 1933 legislation, advo- 
cates of bank domination began to express 
concern about “political” control of the Sys- 
tem. It was first raised in connection with 
the feeble and partly successful efforts to give 
the Board some role in the open market 
function by requiring its approval. This 
power was exercised in a very timid fashion 
and had virtually no effect. This theme has 
been repeated constantly and can be heard 
daily from the lips of Federal Reserve officials 
and commercial bankers. The originally in- 
tended public role of the Federal Reserve 
System has been reversed and replaced by 
the spurious doctrine of nonpolitical control 
of the monetary powers. By this is meant 
banker control as opposed to public control 
in the public interest. This is like having 
the geese guard the shelled corn. Thus it 
has never failed to amaze this observer to 
see how many people can be duped by the 
notion that somehow the Government would 
not run the Federal Reserve System properly 
and that the commercial bankers would. 
The 1933 legislation also extended the terms 
of the six appointed governors to twelve 
years and put them on a staggered basis, thus 
placing the Board beyond the reach of the 
President and the administration. It was a 
great victory for the banking interests. 

Riding the crest of his overwhelming man- 
date in 1932, President Roosevelt had deter- 
mined that a substantial work-relief program 
was necessary to increase employment and 
purchasing power and to help get the coun- 
try back on its feet. He was well aware that 
the Federal Reserve System would play a key 
role in deciding what kind of reception would 
be accorded the government bond issues that 
would be necessary to finance it, With good 
reason he was afraid that the Federal Re- 
serve banks might block his program by fail- 
ing to take appropriate action in the open 
market. In particular, he was afraid that 
they would try to offset the stimulative ef- 
fects of large-scale government spending by 
dumping government bonds and shrinking 
the money supply. This situation was docu- 
mented by Marriner Eccles, who for many 
years was Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

To avoid this prospect President Roosevelt 
sent a reform bill to the Congress which 
would have given authority for open market 
operations to an eight man Federal Reserve 
Board, including the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller of the Currency 
serving as ex-officio members. The Board 
members were to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to fourteen year terms and were to con- 
sult with a five-man advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the Federal Reserve banks. The 
committee would not have any vote in the 


* CLIFFORD, THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 120 (1965). 
= ECCLES, BECKONING FRONTIERS 186 (1951). 
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final determination of policy. Thus the pro- 
posals were designed to place full authority 
for open market operations in a central board 
which represented the national interest. 

The bill, as introduced in the House by 
Congressman Steagall of Alabama, differed 
from the Administration proposal in the com- 
position of the committee. Steagall’s bill 
provided for a Committee made up of the 
Chairman of the Board, two members of the 
Board to be selected by the entire Board, and 
two Federal Reserve Bank presidents selected 
by all the presidents of the Reserve banks.” 

In the hearings before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, Marriner Eccles 
stressed the desirability of placing final au- 
thority in the Board. He told the Commit- 
tee: 
“Open-market operations are the most im- 
portant single instrument of control over the 
volume and cost of credit in this country. 
Authority over these operations, which 
affect the welfare of the people as a whole, 
must be vested in a body representing the 
national interest.“ * 

He criticized the Steagall bill as follows: 

“The Federal Reserve Board, which is ap- 
pointed by the President and approved by 
the Senate for the purpose of having general 
responsibility for the formulation of the 
monetary policies, would have to delegate its 
principal function to a committee, on which 
members of the Board would have a bare 
majority.” 5 

Eccles also quoted from President Wilson 
and other founders of the Federal Reserve 
Act, clearly indicating the intention of the 
framers to assure Government control of the 
System. After Eccles’ testimony, Congress- 
man Steagall introduced an amended bill 
which would have placed full responsibility 
for open market operations in the Federal 
Reserve Board. In the debates that followed 
on the floor of the House, there was very 
clear indication that the basic issue was who 
would wield the monetary power—private 
banks or the elected government of the 
United States. Symptomatic of the opinions 
of the proponents was the following state- 
ment by Congressman Sisson: 

“I am heartily in favor of the main provi- 
sions of title II, which carry out nearly in 
whole the recommendations made by Gover- 
nor Eccles to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and in accordance with the pro- 
gram initiated by the great leader of the 
American people, Franklin D. Roosevelt, to 
give us a sound and adequate currency and 
to place the control of the issue of money and 
the control of credit, which is at least nine- 
tenths of our money, in the Government of 
the United States rather than in the private 
bankers.” # 

Another comment, from Representative 
Hancock, is of interest: 

“[T]he heart of this bill, as I have just 
said, revolves around the operations of the 
open market committee. . Every power 
provided for in this bill exists today in the 
present law; but there is a transfer of power 
to take the control of the volume and the 
cost of money from private hands and place 
it in Government hands, where, in my opin- 
ion, it should have been for the past 20 
years.” © 

And finally, Representative Steagall him- 
self made clear his own considered judg- 
ment on the Act, saying: 

“After the Federal Reserve Board outlines 
policies, every Federal Reserve bank will be 


*The bill was introduced by Representa- 
tive Stegall and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. H.R. 5357, 79th 
Conc. Rec, 1501 (1935). 

* Hearings Before the House Committee on 
H. R. 5357, supra note 22, at 181. 

3 Id. at 181-82. 

* 79 Conca. Rec, 6964 (1935). 

Id. at 6734. 
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required to carry out in full faith the plans 
and policies declared by the Federal Reserve 
Board, as the servants of the Government of 
the United States, speaking for all the people 
and not for any private interest.” * 

Unfortunately for the national welfare, the 
bill was badly weakened in the Senate— 
partly, I regret to say, because of efforts of 
an old friend, the late Senator Glass. 

Carter Glass had been annoyed at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for ignoring him when the 
President chose Eccles to be the new Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. As 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Monetary 
Policy, Banking and Deposit Insurance in the 
Senate at that time, Senator Glass challenged 
the philosophy underlying the bill and 
solicited support from sympathetic econo- 
mists and bankers as witnesses before the 
Subcommittee. As a result of his efforts and 
aided by the testimony of witnesses he pro- 
duced, the Subcommittee amended the pro- 
visions affecting the open market committee 
to include five Federal Reserve bank repre- 
sentatives and seyen members of the Board. 
This, of course, greatly changed the original 
bill. It was passed by the Senate in the 
form proposed by Glass and, in conference, 
the Senators were able to prevail. The con- 
ference bill passed both Houses on August 
19, 1935." 

As a result, appointments to the Board 
were staggered over periods of from two to 
fourteen years so that not more than one 
would expire in any two-year period. The 
fourteen-year term remains in the present 
law. Moreover, the Chairman was selected 
from the members of the Board. When 
Chairman Martin’s term expired during the 
administration of President Kennedy, the 
President found his hands tied. He had no 
freedom of choice, being limited to the seven 
members of the existing Board. A President 
who serves two full terms will not have, 
under present law, the opportunity to ap- 
point more than two members in his first 
four years in office. The third would come 
in the first half of his second term. Inas- 
much as a recent amendment to the Con- 
stitution limits a President to two terms, the 
law virtually denies him any opportunity to 
control the Board through appointments. 
The net result is that he is controlled by his 
predecessors’ choice and his selections con- 
trol his successor. 

To sum up the history of deliberations on 
the vital question of control of the open 
market committee, the original bill would 
have drastically revised the open market 
committee which, because of its control of 
the monetary system, is one of the most 
powerful economic forces in the world. The 
House bill would have placed this important 
function exclusively in the Federal Reserve 


"Id. at 6720. 

= H.R. 7617 was reported from the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on April 
19, 1935. H.R. Rep. No. 742. It passed the 
House May 9, 1935, by a record vote of 271 
yeas to 110 nays. On May 10, 1935, the bill 
was introduced in the Senate and referred 
to the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 79 Cona. Rec. 7281 (1935). It was 
reported favorably by Chairman Glass on 
July 2, 1935, with an amendment, 79 Conc. 
Rec. 10588 (1935). The amendment changed 
the Open Market Committee provisions of the 
bill to include not only the Board of Gover- 
nors, but also five representatives of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks which in the House bill 
were to act in an advisory capacity only. 
On July 26, 1935, the bill, with the Federal 
Open Market Committee amendment in tact, 
was passed by a voice vote. 79 Conc. Rec. 
11935 (1935). On August 19, 1935, the Con- 
ference Report, which included the Senate 
provision, was agreed to by a voice vote in 
79 Conc Rec. 13711, 13655 
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Board, which is appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, and it would 
have relegated the committee of bank presi- 
dents to a supervisory role. This House bill 
passed, 262 to 110, on a record vote. How- 
ever, the Senate-passed bill favored the 
bankers’ position, and it was this substitute 
measure that passed the House and Senate 
without a record vote. 

In addition to diluting the possibility of 
Board control of the open market activities, 
the bill eliminated any possibiilty of day-to- 
day Administration contact with the Board 
by eliminating the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Currency from its 
membership. Moreover, it was not long be- 
fore all twelve Reserve Bank presidents began 
to attend the open market committee meet- 
ings. While only five could vote, all could 
participate freely in the discussion and in 
shaping the consensus of the meeting which 
was generally summed up for the record, in 
any, case, by the Chairman. In this way, the 
Reserve Bank presidents, under the leader- 
ship of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
are able to exercise a dominance on the 
committee. 

The Administration's efforts to strengthen 
the public control of the Board suffered a 
defeat in 1935 and, as a result, the Board 
and the open market function were further 
removed from Administration control and in- 
fluence. In addition to the 1935 legislation, 
subsequent developments have strengthened 
the control of the System by the banking 
community.“ The president of the New York 


The Voting Record. On September 18, 
1913, the Federal Reserve Act was passed by 
the House with only two Democrats voting 
against it while 248 voted for it. On the 
other hand, eighty-one Republicans voted 
against it with only twenty-five voting for it. 
50 Conc. Rec. 5129 (1913). In the Senate, 
forty-seven Democrats voted for it with none 
voting against it; thirty-four Republicans, 
voted it with only six voting for it. 
51 Conc. Rec. 1230 (1913). It will be recalled 
that Aldrich, a leading New York banker, 
and other representatives of the large banks 
had proposed a system that was completely 
independent of the Government. Conse- 
quently, there was fear that the final version 
of the Act, moderate as it was, might be too 
effective in reducing banker control. In the 
vote on the Conference report in the House 
248 Democrats voted for the bill with only 
two against it while forty Republicans voted 
for it with fifty-eight against it. 51 Cona. 
Rec, 1464 (1913). In the Senate, thirty- 
eight Democrats voted for the Conference 
Report with none voting against it. On the 
other hand, twenty-five Republicans voted 
against the bill with only three voting for 
it. 51 Conc. Rec, 1488 (1913). 

The 1935 legislation evidenced a similar 
voting pattern. House bill, H.R. 7617, which 
would have vested the open market function 
in the Board and therefore kept it more close- 
ly under public control, was passed by a vote 
of 271 to 110. Two hundred and sixty-two 
Democrats voted for it, and eleven against it. 
Only three Republicans voted for it, and 
ninety-six were against it. 79 Conc. REC., 
7270 (1935). However, the bill was changed 
in the Senate in order to bring the Reserve 
bank presidents back into the open market 
picture, and this version stayed in the Con- 
ference report. With these added assurances 
of continued banker influence in the system, 
the Republicans no longer opposed the bill 
and, when the Conference report came be- 
fore the Senate, only three voted against it. 
79 Conc. Rec. 13655 (1935). It is also of 
interest to note that the House Joint Resolu- 
tion, H. J. Res. 27, passed by the Eightieth 
Congress and which later became the 
Twenty-Second Amendment to the Consti- 
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bank, for example, was made a permanent 
member of the Open Market Committee in 
1942. This appointment became effective on 
March 1, 1943. Thus, the New York bank 
now conducts the open market operation in 
its entirety. The eleven other banks con- 
duct no open market activities; they are 
mere service centers for check-clearing and 
similar functions. They do not even know 
their condition until the New York bank 
sends them a telegram to advise them. It is 
the New York bank which assigns to the 
other eleven banks their shares of the port- 
folio of government bonds held by the Com- 
mittee. These bonds, of course, are the basis 
for the earnings of the various banks. De- 
tailed questioning of the bank presidents 
during the 1964 hearings held by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee revealed that 
most of the bank presidents did not even 
know how the allocation of the portfolio or 
its income is determined. For this function 
is handled completely in New York, and the 
other eleven banks are merely passive re- 
cipients.* This practice is particularly in- 
dicative inasmuch as the original Federal 
Reserve Act did not mention the New York 
bank. Instead, it contemplated taking the 
money market out of New York and decen- 
tralizing it to the twelve regional banks, the 
sole overall coordination coming from Wash- 
ington. 

These developments in the history of the 
Federal Reserve System, all of which were 
made possible by the inaction or indifference 
of the Congress, placed the Federal Reserve 
System well beyond the reach of the people 
and their elected Representatives. It be- 
came an autocracy and it has so remained. 
This transformation to autocracy was ac- 
complished through a number of steps which 
looked small or harmless to most people at 
the time. But each step lead eventually to 
the control of the central bank by private 
commercial banks. As indicated above, it 


tution had overwhelming Republican sup- 
port. One of the effects of this legislation 
was to further insulate the Board members 
from presidential control. As indicated 
elsewhere in this article, a President must 
stay in office for two terms before his in- 
fluence will be felt by the Board. The vote 
on this resolution in the House on February 
6, 1947, showed 238 Republicans as opposed 
to forty-seven Democrats for the bill. One 
hundred and twenty-one Democrats voted 
against it without a single Republican dis- 
sent. 79 Conc. Rec. 872 (1947). A month 
later in the Senate, forty-six Republicans 
and thirteen Democrats voted for the bill. 
Twenty-three Democrats voted against it, 
and, again, not one Republican voted against 
it. 93 Conc. Rec. 1978 (1947). The pro- 
posals suggested in this article will probably 
arouse similar opposition from the Republi- 
cans in the Congress. 

“The strength of the New York Bank 
president’s position is further indicated by 
the powers granted to him by the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Al Federal Reserve bank shall have 
power ... to appoint by its board of direc- 
tors a president, vice presidents, and such 
officers and employees as are not otherwise 
provided for in this Chapter. . . The presi- 
dent shall be the chief executive officer of 
the bank anz shall be appointed by the board 
of directors, with the approval of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
for a term of five years; and all other execu- 
tive officers and all employees of the bank 
shall be directly responsible to him.” (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

12 U.S.C. § 341 (1964). Thus, the president 
of the New York Bank maintains a com- 
manding position in the Federal Reserve 
System. 
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was the clear intention of the founders that 
the System be run by public officials and 
completely in the public interest“ But the 


* The following quotations from the House 
and Senate debates on the original Federal 
Reserve Act provide further documentation 
of the intention of Congress in establishing 
the System: 

Mr. Glass (Dem., Va.) quoting President 
Wilson: 

And the control of the system of banking 
and of issue which our new laws are to set 
up must be public, not private, must be 
vested in the Government itself, so that the 
banks may be the instruments, not the mas- 
ters, of business and of individual enterprise 
and initiative.” 50 Conc. Rec. 4643 (1913). 

Mr. Glass (Dem., Va.): 

The danger which the banking community 
professes to see is not the real danger which 
I apprehend. The bankers seem to fear 
that men of their craft will be excluded; but 
the real peril of the provision is the possibil- 
ity of too many bankers being included,” 50 
Conc. Rec. 4645 (1913). 

Mr. Korbly (Dem., Ind.): 

We have created these 12 banks, partly 
in control of bankers, in conjunction with 
Government Officers, and then we have prac- 
tically put these 12 banks under the control 
of the Federal Reserve Board, which is alto- 
gether a Government office, and we propose 
that this board shall see to it that the pre- 
scriptions of Congress shall be obeyed.” 50 
Cong, Rec. 4663 (1913). 

Mr. Murdock (Progressive, Kansas): 

“The measure places the central conven- 
tional control of reserve banks in the hands 
of the Government, a proposition which the 
bankers themselves very strenuously opposed 
until a guardian advisory committee of bank- 
ers was added to the central governmental 
board, 

“This addition weakened the original pro- 
position, but as the amended governmental 
control stands, even though it prove feebly 
formal, it carries the promise of the ultimate 
actual control by the Government, and this 
promise alone warrants a supporting vote of 
the whole measure.” 50 Conc. REC, 4664 
(1913). 

Mr. Phelan (Dem., Mass.): 

“The supreme oversight and control of the 
whole system, however, is vested in a board 
representing the public. Thus the bill rend- 
ers unto the bankers what is the bankers’, 
but positively and definitely secures to the 
public what belongs to the public.” 50 
Cone, REC, 4673-4 (1913). 

Mr. Borland (Dem., Mo.) : 

“Either the control of credits and money 
must be turned over to the banker or it must 
be retained in the hands of the people of the 
United States and their representatives. The 
Glass bill does not make the national reserve 
board a corporation. It is simply a board 
of public officials similar to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or any other govern- 
mental agency through which the people 
exercise administrative control.” 50 Conc. 
Rec. 4731 (1913). 

Mr. Quin (Dem., Miss.) : 

“I want to say to you, gentlemen, that the 
people want the Government to control the 
banks under this bill, but the special-privi- 
lege crowd are all exceedingly anxious that 
the banking fraternity should control the 
board. I stand for the rights of the people 
of this country, and I am voting for them to 
control through the President and the Sen- 
ate, for the people in the final analysis are 
financially responsible for every dollar of this 
currency.” 50 Conc. Rec, 4763 (1913). 

Mr. Seldomridge (Dem., Colo.) : 

We have reached the parting ot the ways 
in this legislation, We must either give the 
power to regulate our financial system to 
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banking community has never accepted this 
principle and, today, while the tide of battle 
has varied, the private banking community 
clearly has the upper hand, 


private and special interests or else we must 
confine it exclusively to governmental super- 
vision. and discretion. The Democratic Party 
will never permit this great function to be 
exercised through other than governmental 
agencies, On this declaration it stands fear- 
less and unafraid.” 50 Conc. Rec. 4768 
(1913). 

Mr. Barkley (Dem., Ky.): 

“Mr, Chairman, we hear much criticism 
from the Republican side of this House and 
from some of the larger bankers of the coun- 
try because it provides for a Federal Reserve 
Board, to be appointed by the President of 
the United States. Those who have criticized 
this provision of the bill upon this floor and 
elsewhere claim to fear that by reason of the 
fact that this board shall be appointed by 
the President, it will therefore be a political 
board and may use its great powers for polit- 
ical purposes. 

“There is not a governmental function 
with which we have to do today that is not 
a political function. There is not an act of 
Congress, nor an order of the executive de- 
partment, nor a decision of the courts, from 
the smallest to the highest, that is not a 
political function, for the real definition of 
“politics” itself is “the sclence of govern- 
ment,” and the definition of the word “polit- 
ical” is simply “pertaining to or having to 
do with the science of government.” It is 
therefore impossible for any function of the 
Government to be performed that is not a 
political function, 

Mr. Hayes: Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield?’ 

“The Chairman: Does the 
yield?’ 

“Mr. Barkley: ‘Yes.’ 

“Mr. Hayes: ‘I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he claims that all of the powers 
of the Government are exercised as a matter 
of partisan politics?’ 

“Mr. Barkley: No, sir; Ido not. And that 
is where the gentleman fails to distinguish 
between the terms “political” and “parti- 

“Mr. Hayes: ‘I would like for the gentle- 
man to distinguish between “partisan” and 
“political.” * 

“Mr: Barkley: ‘I appreciate that difference. 
That is where the critics make their mistake. 
They take it for granted they are the same, 
which is largely true of the so-called Repub- 
lican Party.“ 

The President does not control the action 
of the reserve board after they are appointed 
any more than he controls the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission after he 
appoints its members.’” 50 Conc. Rec. 4789 
(1913). 

Mr. Helvering (Dem., Kansas) : 

“The issue and control of money is too in- 
timately connected with the welfare of every 
inhabitant of the United States to leave it 
in private hands, and while the banker is a 
most important cog in the economic life of 
the Nation, yet his powers are so great and 
his opportunities for good or evil so many 
that it is absolutely necessary that he should 
be the servant of the Government in dealing 
with the people instead of a separate and 
6 entity.“ 50 Conc. Rec. 4800 
(1913). 

Mr. Collier (Dem., Miss.) : 

“One of the most serious objections to the 
Aldrich plan of currency reform was that it 
contemplated placing this control in the 
hands of the bankers themselves. I would 
never agree to support such a propostion, I 
would never be willing to place this power, 


gentleman 
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Throughout the 1920's, these differences 
were acute. In the course of the 1935 revi- 
sions, there were a number of eloquent ex- 


this control, in the hands of the bankers or 
the lawyers or the merchants or any other set 
of men. Human nature is too strong in the 
best of us to permit such power to be vested 
in private hands. This power should prop- 
erly be placed under the control of the Gov- 
ernment itself—under the control of a Gov- 
ernment placed into power by the ballots of 
the American people and responsive to the 
will of that people.” 50 Conc. Rec. 4805 
(1913). 

Mr. Gray (Dem., Ind.): “I believe that the 
issue of money and its control and distribu- 
tion is a vital public function which should 
be exercised only by the people themselves 
through the instrumentality of government.” 
50 Conc. Rec. 4821, (1913). 

Mr. Graham (Dem., II.): 

“The ordinary banker devotes very little of 
his time to a study of financial system. He 
devotes himself rather to the immediate 
management of his bank, such as determin- 
ing the soundness of the paper he discounts, 
the character of the loans and investments 
made for the bank, and all that. In fact, he 
is so close to this part of the field that it is 
quite difficult for him to have a clear and 
disinterested view of the entire field,” 
50 Conc, Rec. 4943 (1913). i 

Mr. Neeley (Dem., Kans.) : 

“The failure of this plan would be directly 
charged to the administration in power, and 
justly so. Therefore in installing it and in 
its future ministrations, no matter what 
political party may be in power, it should be 
directed by those who are in sympathy with 
the administration charged with the respon- 
sibility of its proper conduct.” 50 Cone. 
Rec. 4845 (1913). 

Mr. Wilson (Dem., Fla.) : 

“Objection is made by the opposition to 
this bill, claiming it would give the Presi- 
dent too much power in appointing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The bill provides these 
appointments shall be made with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. They also claim 
this board would be under political control. 
Political control is governmental control. 
Who constitutes the Government in this 
country? The People. Do you want to deny 
the people the right to govern themselves?” 
50 Cone. Rec. 4855 (1913). 

Mr. Gray (Dem., Ind.): 

“Money is the most vital of all public 
agencies, and as such vital public agency it 
should be held in the full and complete con- 
trol of the public, all the people—its issue, 
volume, and its distribution, to insure its 
availability to all the people equally and im- 
partially for their use. Such a public func- 
tion should never rest in the control of pri- 
vate or selfish interests, to be made the sub- 
ject of monopoly and concentration into the 
hands of afew. The provisions of the Glass 
bill place such control where it properly be- 
longs—in the Government—to be adminis- 
tered by the sworn and chosen representa- 
tives of the people. 

“The unrestricted power to issue money 
carries with it the power to control the vol- 
ume of currency, and thereby the power to 
fix prices of all products, commodities, serv- 
ices, and property, and of all values as meas- 
ured in money. To surrender this power to 
private control would be to surrender the 
most potent and vital authority of the Gov- 
ernment—the control of money and the vir- 
tual control of the welfare of the people. 

“Give me the absolute power to control 
the volume of money and I will control the 
destinies of this Nation more fully and com- 
pletely than the exercise of arbitrary power 
by aczar.... 
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hortations by Senator Borah, Senator La 


Follette, Senator Thomas, Representative 
Goldsborough, and a host of other prominent 


“This House is under political control, the 
Senate is under political control, the Execu- 
tive is under political control. 

“Political control means the rule of the 
people, and it has terrors only for those who 
are afraid of and recoil from the rule of the 
people.” 50 Conc. Rec. 5038 (1913). 

Mr. Brown (Dem., W. Va.): 

“Under the proposed system, however, the 
appointees on the Federal Reserve Board 
must be confirmed by the Senate, and the 
majority of the board must retire when a new 
President is elected. In this way the people 
have the power to ratify or reverse the policy 
of any administration at the end of every four 
years.” 50 Conc. Rec. 5107 (1913). 

Mr. Underwood (Dem., Ala.) : 

“The rock on which our friends on the 
Republican side have broken when they at- 
tempted to pass their monetary legislation 
through this House in the last 16 years has 
been the fact that they have attempted to 
put the control of the system that they advo- 
cated in the hands of the men who loan the 
money and not in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the people who borrow the 
money.” 50 Conc. Rec. 1459 (1913). 

Mr. Reed (Dem., Mo.): 

“The banks have contended that they are 
entitled to be represented upon the Federal 
Reserve Board. I utterly deny it. They are 
on one side of the table; the Government 
of the United States, representing the people 
of the country, is upon the other. The bank- 
ers represent those who demand, who ask, 
rights from the Government. They come to 
the Federal Reserve Board making their de- 
mands and proffering their requests. No man 
should sit upon that board unless he repre- 
sents the people of the United States—the 
people of the United States alone—for it is 
their money and their credit which is to be 
granted.” 51 Cona. Rec. 179 (1914). 

Mr. Weeks (Repub., Mass.) : 

“And the control of the system of banking 
and of issue which our new laws are to set up 
must be public, not private, must be vested 
in the Government itself, so that the banks 
may be the instruments, not the masters, of 
business and of individual enterprise and 
initiative.” 51 Conca. Rec. 538 (1914). 

Mr. Hollis (Dem., N.H.) : 

“But the Federal Reserve Board should rep- 
resent the Government solely. They should 
control broad questions of policy concerning 
which individual interests might tend to 
favoritism and abuse.” 51 Cona. Rec. 783 
(1914). 

Mr. Borah (Repub., Idaho) : 

“It cannot adjust itself to an industrial 
life grounded in inequality: it cannot be 
fitted to monopoly; though strong enough 
to destroy, it can never be powerful enough 
to regulate monopoly. These things we 
ought to realize and cease our efforts to ad- 
just our Government to the centralizing, 
monopolizing tendencies of business and 
compel business to adjust itself to the funda- 
mental principles of democracy. This Gov- 
ernment should assert its power and exert its 
prerogatives, and nowhere is it more essen- 
tial and vital that it do so than in the com- 
plete regulation and control of the money 
and currency of its people. Everything that 
performs the functions of money, whether 
technically money or not, should come under 
this control.” 51 Conc. Rec. 1071-2 (1914). 

Mr. Norris (Repub., Nebr.) : 

“I did believe, and do believe, that the 
banking and currency system and the banks 
organized under the system ought to be under 
Government control.” 51 Conc. Rec. 1136 
(1914). 
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public figures, pleading for public control 
of our monetary system.” These men were 


™ Mr. Borah (Repub., Idaho): 

“To regulate the value of money is the 
function of the Government by the express 
terms of the Constitution. It ought not to 
be delegated to private interests.” 79 Conc. 
Rec. 11909 (1935). 

Mr. La Follette (Progressive, Wis.) : 

Title II does not go as far as I believe 
it should. It is my firm conviction that we 
must have complete control of credit and 
monetary policies in the public interest. 
I find myself in complete disagreement, 
therefore, with the recommendation of the 
Senate committee that the banker repre- 
sentation upon the open market committee 
should have full and equal power, so far as 
their individual votes are concerned, with 
the members of the newly constituted 
board.” 79 Conc. Rec. 11914 (1935). 

Mr, Thomas (Dem., Okla.) 

“I suggest the advisability of congressional 
legislation fixing a definite tribunal, and 
it should be, in my judgment, the Federal 
Reserve Board to regulate the value of the 
dollar. Today it is being regulated by in- 
fluences outside of the public service. In 
my judgment the value of the dollar is being 
regulated by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York City. It is my purpose to get that 
power out of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York City and into some federally owned 
and controlled institution. 79 CONG. 
Rec. 11925 (1935). 

Mr. Goldsborough (Dem., Md.) 

“At this time the banks themselves practi- 
cally control the monetary policy of the 
country, and this [the open market provi- 
sions] changes all that. That is what this 
racket is about, that is why the subsidized 
press tells us that there is something wrong 
with the bill. They call it a political bill. 
They say that we are setting up a political 


It is exactly the opposite... . Now it is 
the Governors of the Federal Reserve Banks 
who control the open market policies of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. This bill places their 
open market policies under the control of an 
independent board, the Federal Reserve 
Board, which is not dependent at all upon 
the banks.” 79 Conc. Rec, 6653 (1935). 

Mr. Martin (Dem., Colo.) 

“That the monetary system of the country 
has been privately controlled for the benefit 
of the banking system of the country and 
not in the interest of the people generally. 
I believe the time has come to curb that 
system and that it would be nothing less 
than a hollow gesture to pass a law here that 
would still leave the same control in the 
banks over the money and the credit of the 
country that has existed up to this time 
and that exists now.” 79 Conc. Rec. 6733 
(1935). 

Mr. Ford (Dem., Cal.) 

“What this bill aims to accomplish is to 
give back to Congress its constitutional 
function to ‘coin money and regulate the 
value thereof.’ This function was long ago 
surrendered to the privately owned banks 
and has been tenaciously held by them to 
the detriment of the people. 

“Prior to the creation of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the responsibility for the 
monetary and credit policies of the Nation 
was in the hands of a powerful group of 
New York banks. The reserves of the entire 
Nation, through the correspondent system 
then in vogue, were in the hands of this 
powerful group. 

“It was this Money Trust. . which made 
apparent the necessity for the Federal Re- 
serve System. 8 

“One of the shortcomings of the act was 
that it left in the hands of the Federal Re- 
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concerned basically with one thing Congress 
had not realized in 1913, the immense poten- 
tial of the monetary power. They did not 
realize a central bank could control the 
money supply and influence the entire spec- 
trum of interest rates through its absolute 
control of the reserves of the banking sys- 
tem. This was not realized until long after 
1913. Eventually, however, it became ap- 
parent that the central banking function was 
the most concentrated, single economic 
power in modern society; and that, in a 
democracy, it must be employed for the so- 
cial good, kept under complete public con- 
trol, and completely coordinated with the 
other broad economic policies of the Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, the 1935 Act made a 
central bank out of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, further removing the System from pub- 
lic direction and control. 

It is ridiculous for the President of the 
United States to be overruled by the Federal 
Reserve Board without any preliminary ad- 
vice and to be forced to resort to the forum 
of public opinion to try to keep an arro- 
gant central bank in line. It is an absurd 
and dangerous situation. The proponents of 
private control have cynically distorted the 
basic reasoning behind the Act. They per- 
sist in arguing, as Mr. Martin has done even 
before the Banking Committees of the Con- 
gress, that, the Federal Reserve System must 
be protected from political control.“ In ef- 
fect, the System must be left in private 
hands, beyond the reach of the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. It is perfectly 
legitimate, they argue, that the vital powers 
of taxation and the issues of war and peace 
remain in the hands of the elected repre- 
sentatives, but not the monetary powers. 
And this they argue in spite of the clear, con- 
stitutional mandate vesting the monetary 
powers in the Congress, 

It is inevitable that the Federal Reserve 
System will necessarily reflect the bias of the 
people who control and dominate it. Interest 
rates are the bankers’ income; and the high- 
er the interest rates, the more the lender re- 
ceives. Bankers live on debt. If there is no 
debt, there is no money, no interest, and no 
income. Bankers want only high-grade, low- 
risk debt paper, especially government bonds. 
In fact, the one thing they do not want is 
Government reduction of the public debt. 

Professor John Kenneth Galbraith, testi- 
fying before the Joint Economic Committee 
on February 24, 1965, stated that “it is hard 
to recall any occasion when the Federal Re- 
serve was known to be agitating for lower 
interest.. . . We have come to envisage the 
Open Market Committee as a group of men 
of excellent character and reassuring de- 
meanor who meet to consider whether there 
is good reason for tighter money.“ Profes- 


serve banks the control of open-market op- 
erations, one of the most powerful of the 
levers for the control of monetary and credit 
policy. The bill before us seeks to remedy 
this defect by placing the control of open- 
market operations in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board.” 79 Conc. Rec. 6802 
(1935). 

* See generally, Hearings Before the Sub- 
committee on General Credit Control and 
Debt Management of the Joint Economic 
Committee, 79th Cong., 2d Sess., Vol. 1, 86-87 
(1952); Hearings Before the Subcommittee 
on Domestic Finance of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, supra note 18, 
vol. 1, at 536-37, 693; Hearings Before the 
Joint Economic Committee on the January 
1965 Economic Report of the President, supra 
note 4, pt. 3, at 46. 

æ Hearings Before the Joint Economic 
Committee on the January 1965 Economic 
Report of the President, supra note 4, pt. 2, 
at 11. 
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sor Emeritus Seymour Harris, testifying on 
the same day stated: 

“Financial groups seem to believe that the 
higher the price of their product, the more 
profits. They exercised excessive influence 
in the 1950's when long-term rates rose by 
two-thirds. But, in my opinion, they will do 
better with lower rates. Their attitude to- 
ward restrictive monetary policy since 1961 
only strengthens the case for the exclusion 
of the Federal Reserve Bank presidents from 
the Open Market Committee. 

Both these eminent economists again 
testified publicly in December 1965 on the 
issue of the Federal Reserve Board’s raising 
the discount rate.” 


* Ibid. 

“Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith, Decem- 
ber 15, 1965: 

“And this problem [coordination of eco- 
nomic policy] can be solved very simply by 
giving the ultimate authority to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, where it belongs. 
The point I am making is that . . . the ulti- 
mate responsibility—lies with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, Bureau of the Budget, and, also, with the 
Federal Reserve. If the system of economic 
management which we have then allows six 
members of the Federal Reserve who have 
not attended these meetings, have not par- 
ticipated in this discussion, to exercise arbi- 
trary independent power to overthrow the 
decisions reached by the previous group, this 
is a very poor form of coordination, It is 
indefensible. Hearings on recent Federal 
Reserve Action, supra note 6, pt. II at 331. 

“The world in which the Federal Reserve 
System was born, apart from some romantic 
echoes in the rescripts of the modern con- 
servatives as they are called, is now gone and 
forever, .. . The Government now acts to 
insure expanding output and stable prices. 
The central bank plays a subordinate but 
integral role in this policy. To such co- 
ordinated management...we owe the 
steady expansion and the steady prices of the 
last five years .... The imperatives of co- 
ordinated economic administration have re- 
quired all countries to bring their central 
banks fully under government control. 
Most Americans regard successful manage- 
ment of the economy as an imperative. 
They do not react well to unemployment, 
depression or stagnation. The right of the 
Federal Reserve to independent action has 
survived only because it has not interfered 
with that management—because it has not 
been used. “Hearings on recent Federal 
Reserve Action, supra note 6, pt. II at 308-09. 

“I do not wish to be unfair to these ex- 
cellent and indispensable gentlemen [the 
bankers]. Perhaps they have persuaded 
themselves that the money is, in their case, 
unimportant, But it should be observed 
that an increase in interest rates is the only 
form of inflation control that ever appeals to 
the financial spokesman. Increased taxation 
is not urged. The wage and price guideposts 
evoke no applause. And also, alas, one must 
notice that the stock market did not mis- 
understand the recent increase in interest 
rates. It prompted markups of banks’ 
stocks on the over the counter market. If I 
am wrong, if the banks are only interested 
in higher interest rates for their public bene- 
fit, these capital gains must be most em- 
barrassing.” Hearings on recent Federal Re- 
serve Action, supra note 6, pt. II at 313. 

Prof. Seymour Harris, December 16, 1965: 

“Federal Reserve independence is an insane 
idea. Even in less troubled times, it is folly 
to allow the Federal Reserve to run in one 
direction and the Executive in another. I 
have never had much sympathy with the 
theory of independence. Particularly in 
these troubled times the Government cer- 
tainly should not move in one direction and 
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The type of quasi-private exercise of public 
power manifested in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is completely improper in a modern 
democracy. History indicates the control of 
monetary power by private groups has had 
adverse consequences for mankind. It is 
most unsound and actually dangerous for us 
in the United States to permit the volume of 
money and the level of interest rates—the 
two basic determinants of our economic des- 
tiny—to remain under the control of an in- 
stitution which is independent from the ex- 
ecutive branch and from the Congress, and 
which is oriented toward the banking com- 
munity. The welfare of the nation is at the 
mercy of a group which is beyond public 
control and which openly boasts of it. In 
fact, it asserts that the people, through their 
elected representatives, cannot be trusted to 
exercise their own monetary powers, in spite 
of the fact that the Constitution vests these 
money powers in the Congress of the United 
States.“ This is not simply a question of 
proper government structure. The country 
has paid a high economic price for permitting 
the Federal Reserve System to control our 
money supply independently of the United 
States Government. It is a fact of economic 
life that the creation and the management 
of money are prime determinants of em- 
ployment, wages, prices, indeed, of the pros- 
perity and well being of the entire nation. 
Indirectly, these powers affect the deficits, 
the debt, and the interest burden of the fed- 
eral government, as well as those of every 
governmental unit in the nation. 

It was the Employment Act of 1946, with 
which the author was intimately acquainted, 
that set forth the basic economic objectives 
of our society—maxmium production, pur- 
chasing power, and employment. The pres- 
ent Chairman, Mr. Martin, recognizes the 
mandate of this Act. It was his interpreta- 
tion that the Employment Act gives him the 
power to take such action as he thinks de- 
sirable to promote maximum production or 
stability, as the case may be. The follow- 
ing colloquy from the 1957 Hearings of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee on 
the Financial Institutions Act of 1957 is very 
interesting in this regard: 

“The Chairman: When we delegate power 
to an agency, without any standards or lim- 
itations or definitions or restrictions, it is a 
legislative power that we delegate. 

Mr. Martin: That is what I conceive. ... 

“The Chairman: We have delegated that to 
the Federal Reserve. 

“Mr. Martin: That is correct, sir. 

“The Chairman: Without restrictions or 
standards. 


the monetary authority in another. The lat- 
ter has every right to push its views before 
Government decides on a policy. But once 
the decision is made monetary policy must 
be an instrument of Government policy, not 
a barrier to its achievement. 

“Who wants higher rates here? Primarily 
European bankers because they are unwilling 
or unable to control their inflation; and 
American bankers who want higher prices for 
thelr product, and more profits. But the 
banking system and the Fed should serve the 
public, not the banks.” Hearings on recent 
Federal Reserve Action, supra note 6, pt. II 
at 356-57. 

“As for the American bankers, they are 
simply interested in raising the price of the 
product they sell. Their profits are high and 
rising; but they want market forces, with an 
assist from the Fed, to raise their profits even 
more. Somehow they do not seem to realize 
that a high money rate will reduce the na- 
tional product and hence even at higher 
prices cut into banker’s profits.” Hearings 
on recent Federal Reserve Action, supra note 
6, pt. II at 359. 

“U.S. Const. art. I § 8. 
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“Mr. Martin: Oh, yes, indeed. 

“The Chairman: We might delegate power 
with standards, and within the scope of the 
power delegated to the Board, it would have 
great freedom of action. 

“Do you think it would be feasible and 
practical to legislate for the Federal Reserve 
Board certain objectives which they are to 
attain? 

“Mr. Martin: Well, I think they have said 
to us that we are to attain certain objectives. 
I think the Employment Act of 1946, to which 
I subscribe, gives us certain objectives— 
maximum production, maximum purchasing 
power. I think we have got to do everything 
we can, use the resources of the Government 
to attain those ends. 

“The Chairman: Do you think you could 
attain a uniform price level, a stable inter- 
est rate? 

Mr. Martin: I don't think you can do it 
precisely, but yes, sir, I think that it is pos- 
sible to have price stability if you have com- 
petition in the economy and you have rea- 
sonable restraint on the part of businesses 
and individuals, and you reduce spending 
and increase saving, when it is in imbalance 
that way, or the reverse—when it is in im- 
balance the other way—I believe it is quite 
possible to attain those objectives. I accept 
the objectives that we are trying to reach, 
and the point I have constantly made is that 
under present conditions the only way we 
can hope to attain the objectives of the Em- 
ployment Act is by resisting inflation, and 
by resisting inflation, I mean dealing with 
this problem of the cost of living, which for 
eight successive months has risen, and I 
think it is something that has to concern 
all of us.” @ 

Chairman Martin has chosen to interpret 
the Act as empowering him to take whatever 
monetary action he judges desirable to ob- 
tain the objectives of the Act as he inter- 
prets them. But this is not the proper in- 
terpretation. As indicated above, monetary 
policy has been coordinated with the gen- 
eral economic policy of the nation. 

Tight money is closely related to a high 
interest rate; and, when money gets too 
tight, the economy slumps. This nation suf- 
fered three recessions in the decade of the 
1950's, each of which was preceded by a de- 
liberate tightening of money and raising of 
interest rates. It is important to note that 
under our system, the final stage in the 
creation of money is performed by commer- 
cial banks when they lend to borrowers, In 
this way, the money supply is tied to the 
creation of debt. Obviously, when people 
have to pay too high a price to borrow, they 
reduce their business operations and forgo 
previously planned expansion. This re- 
sults in lower spending and lower produc- 
tion; employment falls and deficits rise at 
all levels of government. The overall result 
is that economic growth is stunted. The 
only pepole who benefit from tighter money 
and higher interest rates are bankers. In- 
terest rates, after all, represent their income, 
and it is not strange that they wish to take 
in as much income as possible. 

Unfortunately, we have permitted the 
banking community to control our basic 
monetary policies. When we consider that 
banking is not as competitive as other indus- 
tries and that it is, moreover, threatened by 
a virulent merger movement, it becomes 
clear that the oversights of the Congress 
have permitted an autocracy to develop and 
flourish. 

It is striking to examine the rise in interest 
rates in the past fifteen years since the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board asserted its independence 
by refusing to cooperate with the Treasury 


4 Hearings Before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 85th Cong., 1st Sess., 
pt. I, 68-69 (1957). 
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in supporting the government bond market. 
In this period, interest rates on long-term 
government bonds have more than doubled 
and the annual burden of the national debt 
to the taxpayers has risen from about six 
billion dollars to twelve billion dollars, In- 
terest rates on short-term obligations of the 
United States have sky-rocketed from one- 
eighth of one percent during the height of 
World War II to four percent today, prac- 
tically as high as the interest on long-term 
bonds. As a result of this increase, the Gov- 
ernment now has to pay thirty-two dollars 
in interest for every one dollar it would have 
paid under World War II rates. The yield 
on long-term United States bonds at the 
time of writing is four and forty-five hun- 
dredths percent, dangerously beyond the stat- 
utory ceiling“ which has been in effect for 
almost fifty years. 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

On December 5, 1965, the Chairman and a 
majority of the Federal Reserve Board openly 
defied the President of the United States and 
raised the discount rate, thereby triggering 
@ general rise in interest rates. This oc- 
curred at the very time when the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury were tak- 
ing great pains to make it clear that they 
were pursuing a policy of price and interest 
rate stability in order to keep the economy 
on the prosperous course that had prevailed 
for the preceding five years. This event il- 
lustrates the manner in which the Federal 
Reserve Board can force the hand of the 
President and of the Congress, and shape the 
structure of our economy to suit itself, If 
there were, in fact, any danger of inflation, it 
could have been countered in any one of sev- 
eral ways: by raising taxes, by reducing gov- 
ernment expenditures, or by tightening 
money. When the Board tightened the 
money supply, it cut down the options avail- 
able to the elected Government of the United 
States. Many observers overlooked the ex- 
tensive nature of the Board's action. The in- 
crease, however, from four percent to five and 
one-half percent on thirty to ninety day 
paper is a rise of thirty-seven and one-half 
percent, These increases result in millions 
of unbalanced family budgets. This dis- 
tressing situation is the fault of the Con- 
gress. It is the failure of Congress to exer- 
cise its responsibilities in the fleld of money 
that has permitted the bankers to control 
the fundamentals of our money system. 

CORRECTIVE LEGISLATION 

At the beginning of the 89th Congress, the 
Omnibus Federal Reserve bill, H.R. 11, was 
introduced by the author. It was preceded 
by very extensive hearings in the previous 
Congress during which expert testimony was 
received from economists, lawyers, bankers, 
political scientists, and others. The bill is 
designed to correct the principal defects in 
the Federal Reserve System and restore it to 
its proper position. The bill would accom- 
plish this in a number of ways. i 

First, it would emphasize the public char- 
acter of the Federal Reserve System by pro- 
viding for the retirement of the existing 
Federal Reserve stock which, for many years, 
has given rise to the spurious impression 
that the member commercial banks own the 
Federal Reserve System. Actually, the stock, 
which is owned by the member banks, can- 
not be transferred or sold and is clearly a 
fixed-income, nonproprietary asset. Retire- 
ment of the stock will remove any doubts 
about the System’s belonging to the Goy- 
ernment and eliminate the notion that it 
is only “allied to Government,” a phrase used 


“The Second Liberty Loan Act of 1917 set 
the statutory ceiling for long-term Govern- 
ment bonds, maturities of five years or more, 
at 44%. 
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by one of the Federal Reserve officials dur- 


independent status of the Open Market Com- 
mittee and its continued performance of 
crucial monetary functions are untenable in 
a modern democracy. As indicated in the 
first part of this article, there is no basis in 
law or in fact for having the open market 
function performed by a mixed body of Fed- 
eral Reserve Governors and Federal Reserve 
bank presidents. Moreover, the correction of 
this situation would go a long way toward 
ridding the Federal Reserve System of its 
chronic tight money bias and inflation 
psychosis. 

Third, it would make the Federal Reserve 
System more responsive to the President by 
reducing the membership of the Board to five, 
by reducing the terms of office of the Gov- 
ernors to five years, and by making the term 
of the Chairman of the Board of Governors 
coterminous with that of the President. Un- 
der the present arrangements, a President 
does not have an opportunity to appoint a 
majority of the Federal Reserve Board until 
his eighth year in office. He is, therefore, 
unable to count on a Board that is sympa- 
thetic and responsive to him. President 
Johnson will have to retain the seven pres- 
ent Governors until January of 1967. At that 
time one term expires; the next term expires 
in January, 1968. Mr. Martin will continue 
as Chairman until 1967. And, significantly, 
the President, under existing law and regula- 
tion, will have to pick his Chairman from 
among the seven Governors then on the 
Board. 

Fourth, it would insure public control over 
the expenditure of public money by requir- 
ing the Federal Reserve System to pay into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts all 
the revenues which it receives, by providing 
a public audit by the Comptroller General of 
all expenditures by the Board and the banks, 
and by requiring that Congress authorize 
appropriations to defray the expenses of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the banks. 

Fifth, it would assure coordination of gov- 
ernmental economic policies by requiring the 
President to set forth in his periodic eco- 
nomic reports the monetary policies to be 
followed by his Administration and by pro- 
viding that the Federal Reserve Board re- 
port regularly to the Congress on its activi- 
ties implementing the President’s economic 
policies. 

As members of the legal profession will 
readily discern, this legislation is aimed at 
the so-called “independence” of the Federal 
Reserve System. It is designed expressly to 
return control of our monetary policy to the 
President of the United States and to the 
Congressmen who are responsible to the will 
of the people. The people can remove a Con- 
gressman or a President if they disapprove of 
his actions; but they cannot dislodge the 
members of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve from office, regardless of the 
mistakes they make. 

In theory, the Federal Reserve Board should 
be an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment. Readers will recall, however, that the 
law requires that an agent assume a special 
relationship toward his principal: 

“It is the duty of an agent in all trans- 
actions concerning or affecting the subject 
matter of the agency, to act with the utmost 
good faith and loyalty to further the princi- 
pal’s interests. 

“Tt is an agent's duty to adhere faithfully 
to all instructions given him by his principal, 
and a failure or neglect to do so will serve to 
make the agent liable for any loss or dam- 
age which may result therefrom. 


“Hearings Before the Subcommittee on 
Domestic Finance of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, supra note 18, vol. 1. 
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“Agency presumes subordination on the 
part of an agent to the principal.“ 

Needless to say, no such relationship exists 
between the Federal Reserve Board and the 
federal government at the present time. 

In summary, I would like to make it clear 
that the Federal Reserve System, as it pres- 
ently operates, is harmful to the best inter- 
ests of the people of this country. As has 
been shown, the Federal Reserve System was 
not designed to be independent. It merely 
assumed and seized its present position. Fur- 
thermore, this situation has continued be- 
cause has not retained supervision 
over its delegated monetary powers, not even 
to the extent of clearing the annual budget 
for the Federal Reserve System, appropriat- 
ing its funds, or auditing its transactions. 

As indicated above, for the first twenty- 
two years of its life, the Federal Reserve 
System did not really have control over the 
money supply, nor was it designed to have 
such control. This was made clear in the 
Report of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency on the Federal Reserve Act. 
In speaking of the Act as reported to the 
House, Chairman Carter Glass said: 

“It is proposed that the Government shall 
retain a sufficient power over the reserve 
banks to enable it to exercise a directing au- 
thority when necessary to do so, but that it 
shall in no way attempt to carry on through 
its own mechanism the routine operations 
of banking which require detailed knowledge 
of local and individual credit and which 
determine the actual use of the funds of the 
community in any given instance. In other 
words, the reserve-bank plan retains to the 
Government power over the exercise of the 
broader banking functions, while it leaves 
to individuals and privately owned institu- 
tions the actual direction of routine.” “ 

It is now time to remedy the present situa- 
tion by appropriate legislation, placing the 
Federal Reserve System into the position 
envisioned by the Congress when it first 
enacted the Federal Reserve Act.“ 


WHEN THE ARM OF THE LAW IS 
STRONG 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have been waging a constant 
campaign to awaken this country to the 
growing dangers of lawlessness and 
crime, riots, and street violence. Time 
and time again, I have pointed to the 
damaging court decisions which have 
helped to handcuff the police, and I have 
urged our fellow countrymen to rally to 
the support of the police departments 
throughout the Nation. If this Republic 
is to remain strong and great, the laws 
must be upheld and the citizenry must be 
able to go about its daily business with- 
out fear. 


.J. S. Agency §§ 138, 147 (1936). 

„ House COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY, 85th Cong., Ist Sess., REPORT TO AC- 
COMPANY H.R. 7873, 18-19 (Comm. Print 
1958). 

* Lawyers must interest themselves in this 
important public policy question, For this 
reason, I wish to recommend to the legal pro- 
fession the Report of the December 1965 
Hearings on the Federal Reserve and a recent 
study of the $49 billion Federal Reserve port- 
folio, both of which were prepared by the 
Joint Economic Committee. These docu- 
ments and those referred to in this article 
can be obtained from your Congressman or 
either of your Senators. I am sure they 
would be happy to supply you with any of 
the documents you may need. 
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Apropos of this subject, a timely and 
pertinent editorial appeared in the Beck- 
ley, W. Va., Post Herald on July 23, titled 
“The Inevitable Course Taken in 
Chicago.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Beckley Post-Herald July 23, 1966] 
Tue INEVITABLE COURSE TAKEN IN CHICAGO! 


“Shoot to kill if you are attacked,” were 
the orders issued National Guardsmen 
brought in to help keep peace in Chicago. 
When word of the order swept through areas 
of the city where the riots were occurring, 
the streets became virtually deserted. 

When the arm of the law is strong and 
purposeful, lawbreakers usually become 
peaceful and law-abiding immediately. 
When the arm is weak and vacillating, how- . 
ever, rioters and other lawbreakers run 
roughshod. 

Even in nations where the freedom of the 
individual is a truly cherished right, the arm 
of the law can and should become mighty 
and awe-inspiring if one of the greatest free- 
doms of all, freedom from fear, is endangered. 

In New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
many other American cities, fear roams the 
streets of downtrodden and affluent neigh- 
borhoods alike. It is the fear of brutality, 
of fire by night, of looting, of rape, of a 
knife in the back, of sinister strangers, that 
makes decent people tremble for their lives 
and those of their loved ones. 

Only a strong and vigilant arm of the law 
can drive that fear away and make the 
streets safe again. Only a gutless adminis- 
tration allows lawbreakers to gain the upper 
hand. 

A courageous administration in Chicago 
risked the revenge of a growing political bloc 
when it called in the armed forces to restore 
law and order, but it showed the way for 
all other American cities threatened this 
summer by anarchy and worse. 


MANDATORY SUICIDE IN SAIGON 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, an ar- 
ticle published in the July 24 Washing- 
ton Post has shed an interesting light on 
a matter that has had the emotional wal- 
lop to produce at least one change in gov- 
ernment in Vietnam. 

Compiled from news dispatches, the 
article told of the death of a young Bud- 
dhist monk who was apparently to have 
been the latest in Vietnam's so-called 
suicides by fire or immolation. The 
monk gave police a deathbed statement: 

I don’t know who wanted to assassinate 


me but I really had no intention of commit- 
ting self-immolation. 


It is to be remembered that many 
months ago when Buddhists were in- 
cinerating themselves, ostensibly in pro- 
test of the various regimes in Saigon, a 
few journalists had the courage to specu- 
late that perhaps all of these immola- 
tions were not suicides. In my judgment, 
this story from Saigon would support 
that premise. 

It has been reported that Buddhist 
leaders have systematically doped and 
coerced their monks and nuns and 
burned them in a manner which would 
hardly be called suicide in order to have 
a political impact in Saigon. If this is 
true, it is among the most reprehensible, 
disgusting, and tragic acts that have oc- 
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curred in the tragedy-filled saga of Viet- 
nam. 

It is understandable, and admirable as 
a point of courage and conviction, that a 
member of a religious organization would 
knowingly, willingly, and without coer- 
cion, make the supreme sacrifice for a 
cause in which he believes. It is quite 
another thing when a band of self-serv- 
ing monks throw one of their drunk or 
drugged confederates into a village 
square, douse him in gasoline, set him 
afire, and then hurl invectives against a 
government that had nothing to do with 
the whole thing. The news dispatch 
from Saigon would seem to suggest that 
such “involuntary suicides” have been 
practiced in South Vietnam. 


PROBLEMS OF THE US. FISHING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
Thursday of last week an eight-mem- 
ber delegation from the National Fish- 
ermen and Wives, Inc., arrived in the 
Capital to discuss a number of our fish- 
ery problems, particularly those asso- 
ciated with the present Soviet fishery 
off our coasts. They are all ladies, all 
wives of fishermen in the Oregon and 
Washington area. 

Those arriving were, Mrs. Peter Mos- 
ness and Mrs. John Lervold, Seattle; 
Mrs, John Malchow and Mrs. Lawrence 
Prest, Chinook, Wash.; Mrs. Rea Green, 
Mrs. Iola Kelly, Mrs. Delores Hart, and 
Mrs. Sally Smotherman, all of Warren- 
ton, Oreg. 

I would extend a rather belated wel- 
come today to these dedicated ladies and 
also my congratulations, not only for 
the good impression they have made 
with Government people concerned with 
fisheries, and Members of the Congress, 
but for their courage in attempting travel 
during these times of great difficulty. 

A telegram which they sent to me and 
which I received upon my arrival in the 
Capital on Friday said in part: 

Our fishery is in peril. Fish in the seas 
adjacent to the coast of North America has 
been conserved by commercial and sports 
fishermen for over 50 years. Now huge Rus- 
sian and Japanese fleets are fishing con- 
tinuously off our coast with gear designed to 
take even the smallest fish. When they 
deplete an area, their hundreds of vessels 
move on to more lucrative grounds. The 
seas are eventually to be the main source of 
protein when population growth renders our 
land inadequate to meet our needs. 


The women further called attention 
to our failure to heed the warnings of the 
needs of the ocean, even as President 
Johnson, in dedicating the Oceanogra- 
pher the other day, referred to the great 
hope we hold for fish protein concen- 
trate to feed the hungry of the world. 
I have long urged our Government to in- 
crease its efforts both in the area of gen- 
eral oceanography and in the harvest 
of the resources of the sea, and I share 
the concern of these women for the 
future. 

For a long time my office and the 
Commerce Committee has been literally 
deluged with protests and communica- 
tions of concern from citizens, particu- 
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larly in the coastal areas of Washington 
and Oregon over the increasing threat of 
the Soviet Union fishing fleets. As you 
know, I have continuously urged that our 
Government sit down with the Soviets 
and discuss the problems of conserva- 
tion, for it is my judgment that our re- 
sponsibility to maintain the harvests of 
the adjacent sea for future generations 
is even more important than the ques- 
tions of jurisdiction. I was pleased 
when I was advised of the talks in Mos- 
cow which are getting underway this 
week to discuss some data exchange and 
a basis for conservation of the coastal 
fishery resources. 

The timing of the arrival of the dele- 
gation from the National Fishermen 
and Wives, Inc., was excellent, for they 
were able to meet with the leaders of the 
U.S. fishery mission to Moscow, just 
prior to their departure. 

In addition to urging a strong U.S. po- 
sition in these meetings with the Rus- 
sians, the ladies brought with them a 
resolution on the offshore fishery prob- 
lems which now enjoys widespread sup- 
port, not only in Washington and Ore- 
gon, but in other States as well. It calls 
for the proclamation of extended con- 
servation zones predicated on the prin- 
ciples set forth in the 1958 Geneva Fish- 
ing and Conservation Convention. 
There is nothing unreasonable about 
this approach, and I would urge that it 
receive broad support by Government. 

I have recently had a communication 
from the Governor of the State of 
Washington supporting the 12-mile fish- 
ery zone legislation introduced by the 
senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT] and myself, and I am told that the 
women will be meeting with members of 
the other House to urge adoption of this 
measure. 

Whenever we speak of jurisdiction 
of the fisheries, we find that the 
U.S. fishing industry tends to divide 
itself due to the variation of interests. 
This is regrettable, and I am always 
hopeful that we can achieve some under- 
standing whereby we may be united in 
the protection of our resources, and still 
preserve the historic fisheries which 
some of our fleets enjoy off other shores. 
This is not necessarily a question of hav- 
ing our cake and eating it too, for our 
distant fishing fleets have asked only for 
fair treatment and a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to continue in their historic and 
traditional areas, but as we well know 
the conditions off South America in the 
case of the American tuna fleet have 
been intolerable. 

One of the misunderstandings in the 
question of jurisdiction results from the 
loose application of the principle of free- 
dom of the seas. One of the longtime 
leaders in America’s international fishery 
relationships, Edward W. Allen, Seattle 
attorney, and honored member of many 
of the treaty commissions, recently made 
some remarks at the Law of the Sea 
Conference at the University of Rhode 
Island. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Allen’s remarks be included in the REC- 
ORD at this point in their entirety. 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENT OF EDWARD W. ALLEN 
AT PANEL OF UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 
CONFERENCE ON THE “LAW OF THE SEA,” 
JUNE 26, 1966 
Various elements of the United States 

fishing industry are united as to certain prac- 

tical aspects which affect their approach to 
government and law, and are divergent as 
to other aspects. 

All unite in desiring competency in the 
fishery divisions of Federal and State gov- 
ernmental agencies. This was demonstrated 
recently in the unanimous support for up- 
grading the fishery division of the Depart- 
ment of State. Also, they all avidly sup- 
port oceanographic research. But they are 
divergent as to ocean fishery protection. 

Although no fishery people openly dis- 
claim their attachment to the cause of con- 
servation, some emphasize the necessity for 
its being applied right now to coastal fish- 
eries, whereas others contend that the po- 
tential of ocean fisheries is so great as to 
negate necessity for high seas limitations. 
Those who oppose restrictions on ocean 
fishery exploitation point out that almost 
any kind of fish can be made into flour to 
meet the protein needs of billions of peo- 
ple; hence, that the beautiful phrase “free- 
dom of the seas” must be kept pure, sacred 
and absolute, whereas the first group, while 
not disparaging the value of fish flour, sug- 
gest that, in this country at least, people 
prefer to know that they are eating salmon, 
tuna, shrimp, pampano or cod, rather than 
risk a diet of spoon-fed conger eel and rat 
fish powder; hence that practical protection 
of coastal fisheries is more important than 
some theory. 

These two divergent approaches to the law 
of the sea met at Geneva with the result 
that the fishery convention adopted there 
in 1958 was a compromise; hence its com- 
plexity. Although the fisheries convention 
purported to endorse freedom of the seas, 
both it and the Continental Shelf Conven- 
tion in fact contain provisions demonstrat- 
ing that such freedom is neither absolute nor 
sacrosanct, thereby leaving the principle 
open for rational application. This fisheries 
convention was the last of the four Geneva 
Conventions to secure enough ratifications to 
bring it into operation. The United States 
attached a reservation to its ratification, and 
the convention need not be considered to 
be the last word on the subject. 

Hugo Grotius, champion of freedom of the 
seas, was no theoretical dreamer, but a great 
advocate. The English translation of the 
title to his thesis is “The Freedom of the 
Seas or the Right which Belongs to the 
Dutch to Take Part in the East Indian 
Trade,” that is, freedom of the Dutch to 
course the Indian Ocean and to break into 
the Portuguese monopoly of the highly 
profitable East Indies spice trade. Though 
not in the same publication, he also extended 
the application of his thesis to cover freedom 
of the Dutch to continue their own near 
monopoly of the herring fishery off the 
British Coast. 

Factually there is as much reason in the 
20th century as in the 17th to avoid curtail- 
ing trade and communication between na- 
tions, and a territorial sea width of not more 
than three miles is highly desirable as to 
navigation. But with mechanical power, 
refrigeration, floating canneries, radar, sonar, 
power blocks, nylon nets, today’s ocean fish- 
ing has an efficiency beyond imagination in 
the Hugo Grotius days when fishing was done 
from row or sail boats and it was believed 
that ocean fisheries were inexhaustible, 
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The American Bar Association in 1964 
passed a resolution urging our Government 
to seek international agreement giving wholly 
separate consideration to freedom of the seas 
for nayigation, and to the distinct problem 
of conservation of ocean fisheries. 

International law should be kept abreast 
of the times. If protection of coastal fish- 
eries is essential to their preservation, this 
should not be hampered by the popularity of 
an attractive phrase. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
though we might find some disagreement 
with Mr. Allen's views as to the future 
of fish flour, or fish protein concen- 
trate, I see no conflict as to the interests 
of the United States, for the protection 
of the Pacific hake off my State’s coast 
may well provide some protection for 
the salmon. 

The National Fishermen and Wives 
delegation has made a strong case for 
damage to the salmon resource by the 
Soviet Union, and I am told that the rep- 
resentatives from the Department of the 
Interior and the State Department were 
much impressed by the depth of their 
evidence. That the Soviet Union is in- 
flicting damage to our coastal salmon 
resource seems beyond dobut, regard- 
less of whether their fishery is a specific 
one or if the salmon are taken inci- 
dentally to their fishery for hake. 

Iam regularly receiving affidavits from 
fishermen attesting to fresh net marks 
on the troll and sportsmen’s salmon 
taken offshore, and there are no Ameri- 
can seines or gillnets out there, for we 
are banned from such net fishing for 
salmon on the high seas by conservation 
law. The ladies brought with them dep- 
ositions from fishery biologists who be- 
lieve the marks were not made by Soviet 
trawls, but by gillnets. 

I have just received another of these 
affidavits on net-marked fish, this one 
from Otto Fitterer, a 21-year veteran in 
the coastal fisheries, and a resident of 
Westport, Wash. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Fit- 
terer’s notarized statement to appear in 
the Recorp in full at this point. 

There being no objection, he state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I, Otto Fitterer, being duly sworn, depose 
and say that I am owner of the boat “Hardly 
Able” and that on July 13, 1966 a gill net 
marked fish was caught on my boat by Mr. 
Morgan of Yakima in 22 fathoms of water 
off the North Whistler of Grays Harbor. 

The fish weighed between 9 and 10 pounds, 

and was caught about 12:30 p.m. 

The marks on the fish are definitely net 
burns, and are so deep the flesh was cut. 
The gill net marks are definitely fresh and 
recently incurred. 

I was born in Hoquiam in 1918 and have 
been engaged in fishing for 21 years, and 
have raised two boys in the business, 
I feel qualified to identify the gill net marks 
on this fish. 

[SIGNED] OTTO Frrrerer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
18th day of July, 1966. In testimony whereof 
1 have set my hand and seal the day and 
year aforesaid. 

MARTIN R. ‘THURMAN, 
Notary Public for W: 0 
My Expires: January 2, 1970. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
delegation of National Fishermen and 
Wives have asked what progress we are 
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making in this problem of foreign fishing. 
I believe that we are making some head- 
way, but I would hasten to add that it is 
not enough, not nearly enough, and we 
are still some distance from solutions to 
the basic problems. 

We have made some progress in some 
areas: 

First. Certainly one of our major 
marks of recent progress has been the 
upgrading of the fisheries office in the 
US. Department of State. For too long 
we have been handicapped by the po- 
sition of our negotiator in our dealings 
on international fisheries where across 
the table we have been faced by men of 
much higher status. The new ambas- 
sador title for this office will be very 
helpful in our future dealings. 

Second. The general surveillance of 
the Soviet fishing fleet—a matter of great 
concern and criticism from citizens—has 
been strengthened and I have been able 
to announce the appointment of an in- 
dustry-government commiitee to study 
the results and advise improvement. 

Third. The long-sought meeting with 
the Soviet Union is now underway, and 
our technical team is now in Moscow for 
the first meeting today. This is an in- 
formal meeting—it is only a beginning— 
but it is progress. 

Fourth. I am hopeful for favorable 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
29 which will assist us in getting some 
needed data on the offshore resources so 
that we will not again have to make 
statements that we do not know the con- 
servation requirements of adjacent re- 
sources while foreign fieets are in heavy 
harvest. 

Fifth. I am hopeful for favorable 
consideration by the other House of the 
fish protein concentrate bill—S. 2720— 
which will authorize the construction of 
up to five developmental and demonstra- 
tion plants, a huge step forward toward 
establishing some of the necessary mar- 
kets for substantial production of such 
species as Pacific hake. 

Sixth. I hold equal hope for the pas- 
sage of S. 2218, to establish a 12-mile 
fishery zone, which is a useful step to- 
ward proper protection of the resources 
and a move toward establishing the con- 
cept for the separation of the fishery 
zone and the territorial sea. 

Seventh. The opening of the fishmeal 
plant of Pacific Protein, Inc., at Aber- 
deen, Wash., and the resultant beginning 
of harvest by American fishermen of the 
Pacific hake is noteworthy. The effort 
is a small one alongside the huge Soviet 
effort concentrated there, but it is a 
demonstration of our interest, and will 
be helpful in our talks with the Soviets. 

Eighth. The increasing national fish- 
ermen's representation as demonstrated 
in this present visit of delegates of the 
National Fishermen & Wives, Inc., and 
the recent delegation from the Con- 
gress of American Fishermen who ap- 
peared in support of S. 2720 and S. 2218 
at the Senate Commerce Committee 
hearings. It would be extremely helpful 
if the fishermen of the Nation could 
speak with a unified national voice, and 
I would encourage such organizations. 

Ninth. The progress toward a World 
Fisheries Conference is a prime example 
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of recent progress. Though I would have 
wished it much sooner, the interest of 
the State Department at present is 
heartening. We must provide for the 
conservation of the world ocean resour- 
ces or we will have violated one of our 
prime responsibilities to those who are 
hungry today and those who will be in 
hunger tomorrow, 

These are a few of the general areas of 
progress, not as many as I would like, 
but certainly some evidence that our 
Government is placing a value on its ad- 
jacent fishery resources and the fisher- 
men and industry who harvest and proc- 
ess them. I wish that the areas were 
broadened and the action of greater 
depth, but the wheels of government 
turn slowly, as the ladies have discovered 


.in their short visit to the Capital. 


Again I would extend welcome to these 
eight ladies who have journeyed far from 
the States of Washington and Oregon to 
personally present their position to the 
Government. Many of their husbands 
are even now at sea, performing the 
tasks of fishery harvest necessary for the 
support of their families, and in full sup- 
port of the work of this determined 
group of women. 

These women have made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice in coming back here at 
this time, and they appear in defense of 
their very livelihood and the future wel- 
fare of their families. But more than 
that, their goals stretch far beyond their 
personal family interest, for the protec- 
tion and conservation of our great fishery 
resources is a challenge which will bene- 
fit all of the generations to come. 

One of the great needs in our country, 
we are told, is for a better understanding 
of Government by the citizenry. I think 
there is an additional need sometimes, 
for a better understanding of the needs 
and the thinking of the citizens by the 
Government, and I know that both pur- 
poses have been usefully served by the 
visit of these eight women to the Capital 
this past week. 


IT DID HAPPEN HERE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in these days of civil rights 
ferment, riots, and street violence, grow- 
ing crime rates, and U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions which straitjacket the police 
throughout the country, it may be of 
interest to my colleagues in the Senate 
and the other body, to call their attention 
to an incident which recently happened 
in Huntington, W. Va. The incident is 
described in the Spotlight, a weekly 
paper printed in Huntington, and I refer 
specifically to the July 11 issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that this item, 
titled “It Did Happen Here,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Yes, Ir Dip HAPPEN HERE! 

This is a true story of a Huntington police- 

man—a man willing to submit to a lie-de- 


tector test to prove it. It isn’t nice Treading 
and we document it for one reason: if it 
happened to a policeman, it is much more 
likely to happen to you, that is, unless de- 
cent, law-abiding citizens live up to their 
civic responsibilities! Rule by gangs, mobs, 
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or fear should not be tolerated in our city— 
in spite of the U.S. Supreme Court decisions 
which favor criminals. The police can still 
maintain law and order, but only if the 
public demands it! 

This is also a story about hoodlums, and 
the fact that they were Negroes is not im- 
portant—they could just as easily have been 
white. We point this out since, in our opin- 
ion, the Negroes in Huntington cannot be 
held liable for their lawless element any 
more so than all whites should be held re- 
sponsible for their thugs and hoodlums. If 
we recognize this fact, it will then become 
apparent that the leadership in both races 
must band together and take whatever steps 
are necessary—regardless of the cost! 

Bob Linville, age 29, is a dedicated police- 
man who once served a hitch in the Navy 
during the Korean War. Today, he is mar- 
ried to an understanding and courageous 
wife, has two little sons, and is a patrolman 
in Huntington’s police department. 

It was 12:30 a.m. on April 2ist of this year 
when Linville left the 20th Street area on a 
routine assignment leading him down 8th 
Avenue, Just before arriving at the 16th 
Street intersection, a Negro man darted in 
front of the cruiser and Linville was forced 


ville leaned out of the open window and said, 
“You should be more careful. I could have 
run over you!” 

Looking intently at Linville while slowly 
the man then 


nal Hall tonight?“ 

“I don't know what you're talking about,” 
answered Linville. “I don’t even cover that 
zone!” 

“You're a lying s-o-b,“ said the man as he 
drew closer. “You forcibly took his name!” 
As the man spoke, Linville’s attention was 
drawn to the approaching crowd of men and 
youths, all Negroes, as they surrounded the 
cruiser. A youth who had peered through 
the windshield suddenly cried out, That's 
the man, daddy, that’s him!” At this, the 
man facing Linville moved closer and said, 
“Get out of that goddamned car and I'll whip 

Ca ee 

m Linvitie was on the spot and he knew it! 
As he radioed headquarters for help, a by- 
stander shouted, “He's a chicken—s-o-b and 
won't get out of the car!” As he left the 
radio, Linville heard a loud noise on the rear 
of the cruiser and turned around in time to 
see three youths climb on the trunk. All 
three began hammering the roof of the car 
with their fists, and one screamed, “That’s 
the s-o-b . . let's get him!” His attention 
was drawn away from the trio as he felt a 
hand grab his jacket and yank him towards 
the open window. Reacting with speed, Lin- 
ville pulled his revolver, cocked it, turned to 
face the man him, and said: 

Let go of me! If you don’t, I'll blow your 
head off!” 

“He immediately jerked his hand away,” 
Linville went on to say, “but before I knew 
what was happening, the cruiser started to 
shake up and down. The man then asked 
for my name and badge number, and when 
he did this, they really started rocking the 
cruiser! I knew they were out to get me; a 
thousand things crossed my mind; I knew 
I'd have to shoot my way out of the mess, and 
rather than do this, I floor-boarded the gas 
pedal and got the hell out of there!” 


1This location mentioned in Linville's re- 
port is 4% alley and 12th Street—the scene 
of more than 30 arrests for fighting, assaults, 
and hoodlumism. One man was assaulted 
and sent to the hospital last week. The 
Women’s Job Corps recreational lounge is to 
be located in this area—so we are told! 
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Bob Linville and his wife had asked me to 
interview them at home. All during this 
time, Bob had been speaking in a quiet, in- 
tent voice, as if to make sure that he repeated 
everything as it actually took place. A num- 
ber of questions had come to mind and I 
opened this part of the interview with “What 
did the crowd say as they attempted to turn 
over your cruiser?” 

“I don't honestly remember,” he replied. 
“I know they were all saying something, but 
what it was, I can't tell you. I guess I plain 
forgot.” 

“I can tell you,” Mrs. Linville broke in to 
say. “When he came home that morning he 
was so upset and mad—I’d be surprised that 
he could remember anything at all! I did 
hear him say that They wanted to turn the 
car over on me... they kept saying that 
I couldn't get any help. now was the 
time to beat the hell out of me.. . all cops 
ought to be killed’, and so on.” 

“Are you mad at all Negroes for what they 
did to your husband?” 

“At first I was,” she replied; “but after 
thinking it over, I’m sure that a lot of 
respectable colored people live in that neigh- 
borhood. What I can’t understand,” she 
added, “is why we don’t have two-man 
cruisers to police the city.” 

Turning to Linville, I then asked, “When 
you made your report at headquarters con- 
cerning the incident, what did they suggest 
ought to be done?” 

“At first, they said charges should be placed 
if I could identify the men. But after think- 
ing it over, we knew there wouldn't be any 
use. What jury would take my word against 
25 or 30 witnesses who would testify against 
me? After all, it would be my word against 
theirs, and history will prove that a police- 
man's word will never hold up in court if a 
bunch of people testify against him!” 

“Now, Bob and Mrs. Linville,” I said, 
“Knowing that this issue of The t 
will receive city-wide distribution, do either 
of you have any statements which you feel 
the public should hear about?“ 

I'll say one thing,” replied Linville, “those 
people have absolutely no respect for the 
law, or do they have any for the uniform of 
the one or, whose job it is to pro- 
tect the public! If there was any way to do 
it and make the charges stick, I'd swear out 
warrants for everyone involved!” 

“Mrs. Linville,” I asked, “since you are 
aware that this bunch of hoodlums are out 
to get your husband, do you think he should 
resign from the force?” 

“No! If he did, both he and I would be 
more guilty than all of the hoodlums in town 
put together. If he resigns, we would be on 
their level. He is determined to stick it out 
and we can only hope that Chief Kleinknecht 
and the public will do something to back up 
an policemen who are trying to protect the 

ty.” 

“When you said ‘back up’, what did you 
mean?” 

“I mean two-man cruisers and more po- 
licemen to patrol the city! I don't think any 
policeman’s wife should be forced to worry 
about her husband's life just because the 
public Isn't aware of what's going on all over 
the city!” 


We agree with Mrs. Linville, Perhaps her - 


husband's experience was an isolated one, but 
we believe it is symbolic of things to come, 
that is, unless the public is made aware of 
what is going on all over the city. Only last 
week another police officer was physically as- 
saulted, this time by a white man. Hardly 
a week passes without attacks on civilians 
being to the police. Some involve 
teenagers; adults often are the victims. At 
times the injuries received do not require 
hospitalization, but many times they do. 
There are now many areas in the city 
where people will not walk at night, if they 
do, they can expect danger. Some streets 
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are not safe and there are incidents when 
people in automobiles have been molested 
as a result of slowing down for a traffic light. 

A recent ruling of the US. Supreme Court 
has effectively reduced the power of the 
police to look after the public’s interest. 
No suspect can be forced to answer questions 
at police headquarters unless his a 


Is present. All criminals and law-breakers 


are aware of this, and, as a result, now feel 
that they can get by with almost anything 
just as long as no witnesses are present. 
Why shouldn't they? Who but a fool would 
open his mouth at headquarters? 

The police want to enforce the law, but 
their most powerful weapon has been legally 
done away with by the Court’s action. They 
can no longer seize a suspect and question 
him, even though he has a criminal record 
and is present at the scene of a crime. They 
can suspect him; they can almost be certain 
he is guilty. But they cannot arrest him 
for questioning; they can only charge him 
with the crime. If a mistake was made, and 
he actually was not guilty, a suit for false 
arrest will follow. Would you take a chance 
if you were a policeman? 

There is an answer to Huntington’s crime 
problem. But what is it? Are more police- 
men and two-man cruisers the solution, or 
are we to be confronted with an entirely dif- 
ferent answer? Chief of Police Kleinknecht 
has agreed to give us an exclusive interview 
in the next issue of The Spotlight. Look for 
it! 


ACTION MUST BE TAKEN TO END 
INJUSTICE TO HOUSING AND 
LUMBER INDUSTRIES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as senior 
Senator from Oregon, I am compelled to 
call attention of this body to a situation 
which is causing increased concern in 
the Pacific Northwest, and may reach 
critical proportions during the coming 
months. 

An article in the Wall Street Journal 
reports that mill prices for quarter-inch 
sanded plywood “plummeted to $62 a 
thousand square feet from $74” during a 
recent 2-week period. Lumber 
have also dropped, although a bit less 


(See exhibit 1.) 
LUMBER PRODUCTION IS DOWN 


Mr. MORSE. There are also indica- 
tions that production is being corre- 
spondingly reduced. Figures developed 
by the National Forest Products Associa- 
tion show that lumber output for May of 
this year was 6.6 percent below April 
1966, although it was about 6 percent 
higher than May of 1965. 

Forest-product industry executives 
have been specific in ascribing these de- 
clines to “continued weakness in the 
housing market.” 

In turn, experts in Washington, such 
as John Horne, the Chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, have 
traced the cause of the residential hous- 
ing problem to the decision of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in December 1965. 
The Board allowed interest rates on 
certificates of deposit to be increased to 
5% percent, benefiting primarily a few 
large New York City banks. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

MORTGAGE MONEY HAS BEEN SHARPLY REDUCED 


Mr. MORSE. Chairman Horne recent- 
ly informed the Washington Post that 
fiows of savings to building and savings 
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and loan associations have been sharply 
reduced in recent months and that— 

(E)conomists in the Board believe that a 
continuation of current saving flow trends 
for the balance of this year could cause a 
sharp reduction ... in investment in home 
mortgages. 

This observation has been confirmed 
by the following report in the Scope, the 
newsletter of the National Association of 
Home Builders for July 22, 1966: 

Housing starts were down 18% from last 
June, building permits down 25%. NAHB 
forecasters in 83 metropolitan areas now see 
an overall 11% drop in starts for 1966, for 
lowest total in six years. 


(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MORSE. According to the home- 
builders, both the housing start rate and 
the building permit rate were the lowest 
since the recession of 1960. 

FURTHER STRINGENCY HAS BEEN PREDICTED 


The volume of building permits is par- 
ticularly significant, since it indicates a 
further contraction in house building in 
the coming months, 

Furthermore, the most recent predic- 
tions from the Federal Reserve Board, 
as reported in the Washington Sunday 
Star of July 24, 1966, are that: 

Interest rates will soon climb higher and 
the credit squeeze will tighten ... 


(See exhibit 4.) 
EVEN IMPACT ON HOUSING INDUSTRY IS UNFAIR 


Mr. MORSE. It is common knowledge 
that this chain of events has already in- 
jured buyers and sellers of real estate by 
requiring postponement of some pur- 
chases and renovations, and forcing those 
who have succeeded in getting mortgage 
financing to pay markedly higher inter- 
est rates and additional premiums. 

The injustice of this situation in the 
money market is highlighted by another 
recent report in the Wall Street Journal 
that credit for nonhousing uses such as 
the purchase of securities remains rela- 
tively available. In fact, the article of 
June 10 reports that stockbrokers have 
expanded their loans to customers buy- 
ing securities on margin by 6 percent 
during the first 4 months of this year, to 
a total of $5.8 billion. 

(See exhibit 5.) 

Mr. MORSE. It therefore appears that 
certain groups in the country are bene- 
fiting from the tight money situation, 
while home buyers, the housing industry, 
and the lumber industry in the North- 
west are suffering increasing and dispro- 
portionate economic injury. 

COMPETITIVE STRUCTURE OF LUMBER INDUSTRY 
COULD BE AFFECTED 

If this situation continues, there is a 
real peril that the structure of the lum- 
ber industry will be altered by adversely 
affecting the many small lumber mills 
which are least able to withstand such 
economic reverses. To the extent this 
may happen, the Nation will have to deal 
with fewer and larger lumbering firms to 
supply its increasing demands for forest 
products. 


REMEDIAL ACTION MUST BE TAKEN 


Mr. President, it is clearly unfair for 
the lumber and housing industries to 
bear the brunt of the Nation’s financial 
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policies, particularly when others are 
profiting by them. Action must be taken 
to restore these industries to their full 
measure in the growth of the American 
economy. 

I am pleased that the House Banking 
and Currency Committee will, this week, 
review proposals relating to monetary 
policy which affects this situation. I will 
be doing all that I can to bring about the 
needed action before further damage is 
done. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles to which I have referred be in- 
cluded in the Recorp for the information 
of all concerned. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 0 

ExXHIRTT 1 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 9, 
1966] 


Prices OF LUMBER, PLYWOOD DECLINE ON 
WEST COAST—COMPANIES CITE REACTION TO 
Last WEEK’S LABOR Pact, HousING MARKET 
WEAKNESS "Lone Toben Srconp HALF” 
SEEN 


PORTLAND, OrnEeG.—Reacting to last week’s 
labor settlement, West Coast lumber and ply- 
wood prices have dropped sharply. 

Forest-products industry executives also 
ascribed the drop to continued weakness in 
the housing market. 

In the past two weeks, prices at the mill 
for quarter-inch, sanded, interior-grade 
plywood have plummeted to $62 a thousand 
square feet from $74. This followed a $4 
drop the week of May 23. Prices are ap- 
proaching the year-earlier level of $60. 

Lumber prices have also dropped, although 
less dramatically. Since the week of May 23, 
prices at the mill for random-length green 
Douglas 2-by-4s have dropped about $4, to 
around $70 a thousand board feet in carload 
lots for shipment East. This price is about 
the same as a year ago. Both items are con- 
sidered key indicators, 


GENERAL INDIFFERENCE 


Industry officials agree that Eastern buyers 
are generally indifferent to buying both 
lumber and plywood now that accords on new 
labor contracts have been reached, Last 
week, major forest-products companies set- 
tled with the two big unions for a 56-cent- 
an-hour package increase over the next three 
years, at a total estimated cost of approxi- 
mately $60 million over the period. 

“You can’t stir up an order anywhere now 
that a strike has been averted,” asserts one 
Oregon plywood-company executive. “The 
mills don’t have much of an order file, and 
the buyers are still living off the inventories 
they bought during March and April, buying 
only for spot needs, since the market is sure 
to go down further.” 

“It's pretty obvious that many people over- 
bought in March and April,” says a lumber- 
company official. “The rate of buying dur- 
ing those months was about 10 million to 20 
million board feet more than a year ago, and 
we have to wait until these inventories are 
eaten away.” 


HOUSING AND TIGHT MONEY 


Executives also contend that slumping 
housing starts and tight money have had a 
bad effect on the market. Says one plywood- 
industry man: “I talked to a friend who has 
a savings-and-loan business just the other 
day and he hasn’t made a loan for three 
weeks. No wonder the housing market is 
down.” 

Commenting on the labor settlement, most 
lumber-industry executives say they believe 
it will be felt most by the smaller, marginal 
mills. “The small mills were a little in- 
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censed at the costly settlement, but what 
could they do? Smaller producers that have 
to depend on public timber and who are now 
operating on a marginal basis will tend to be 
weeded out gradually. There’s little doubt 
the agreement will eventually cut down 
competition in the industry,” says an Oregon 
wholesaler, 

While some small mills may be fighting to 
survive, the larger ones are sitting down to 
figure out how to handle the increased costs, 
lumber-industry men contend. 

“This could mean immediate increased 
costs of about $2 a thousand board feet on 
lumber products, but since pricing is deter- 
mined on the open market, most producers 
will have to look to other means—taking a 
hard look at efficiency programs and pro- 
duction norms,” says one executive. 

Whatever the effects of the settlement, 
most executives predict prices will slide still 
further until the market finds a floor. “We 
haven't reached the bottom yet, and with 
this tight building situation, it looks like a 
long, tough, second half,“ warns an Oregon 
lumberman. 

Meanwhile, Government orders for Viet- 
nam have leveled off, and the boxcar squeeze 
has been eased considerably. But executives 
warn that when heavy grain movements be- 
gin in late summer, the shortage of rolling 
stock will again become acute. 

Orders continue to drop at the mills, 
Lumber orders are about 75% of present in- 
dustry capacity, and plywood orders are down 
to about 67% of capacity, far less than 
month-earlier levels. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington Post, June 12, 1966] 


Sees NEED To STEM DRAIN on Savincs & 
LOAN—HORNE WARNS OF HOUSING CRISIS 


(Perhaps the most important current eco- 
nomic news story is the story of money 
and money rates. Intense competition be- 
tween banks and savings & loans institutions 
for an adequate supply of the basic com- 
modity both need—cash—has led to a rate 
war“ and a money “squeeze.” Both the 
Executive Branch and Congress have been 
seeking ways of reducing the bidding up of 
interest rates. In the following article, writ- 
ten especially for the Washington Post, 
Chairman John E. Horne of the Federal Home 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board points 
out the effect the rate “war” may have on 
S & Ls and on housing construction. In 
a subsequent article, the problem as seen 
from the banks’ point of view will be er- 
plored.) 


(By John E. Horne, Chairman, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board) 


Tight money and high interest rates are 

principal topics of discussion among busi- 
nessmen, economists and investors. The 
shortage of lendable funds is causing a keen 
rivalry among financial institutions to attract 
savings. 
In this situation, commercial banks and 
savings and loan associations understand- 
ably are seeking ways to increase the flow of 
funds into their institutions and to retain 
the funds they already hold. The tool most 
readily at hand, of course, is interest rate 
competition. Banks are offering higher in- 
terest rates on some types of savings in- 
struments—certificates of deposit. Savings 
and loan associations are responding to a de- 
gree commensurate with their ability to earn 
the higher rates. 

This competition for savings is often looked 
upon as a matter of one type of institution 
vying with another in the market place, 
with other sectors of the economy little 
involved in the contest. Such a view of the 
present situation is an oversimplification 
of the affects of the current money squeeze. 

Commercial banks are general-purpose 
lending institutions. They lend the funds 
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they attract mostly for relatively short terms 
and under conditions which permit them to 
adjust their interest rate charges to current 
conditions in the money and capital mar- 
kets. At present, the bulk of their lend- 
able funds are being loaned out to their in- 
dustrial, business and consumer credit cus- 
tomers and the high level of economic ac- 
tivity permits them to obtain high yields 
on these loans. 


FUNDS IN HOUSING 


Savings and loan associations, on the other 
hand, are highly specialized lenders, They 
place nearly all of their funds in the housing 
market, either in the purchase of home mort- 
gages, in construction loans, or, to a lesser 
degree in multi-family dwelling mortgages. 
Their loans are long term with a fixed inter- 
est rate charge and they, consequently, can- 
not adjust their portfolios quickly to rapid 
rises in money market interest rates. 

In recent years, savings and Joan associa- 
tions have grown to become the principal 
financers of home ownership in the United 
States, Nearby 45 per cent of outstanding 
home mortgages are financed by savings and 
loan associations. And under this system, 
home ownership in the United States has 
expanded to the point where nearly 65 per- 
cent of homes are owned by their occupants. 

The Board is charged by Congress with 
promoting sound and economical home 
financing. Maintenance of the trend toward 
home ownership, therefore, is a primary 
basis for the Board’s concern over current 
money market conditions and the competi- 
tion for savings. Of course, as a part of 
the Federal Government, the Board also is 
concerned with any matters that relate to 
general economic well-being. 

Money flows to savings and loan associa- 
tions have been reduced sharply in recent 
months due to the rate competition from 
commercial banks and from market instru- 
ments. Economists at the Board believe that 
a continuation of current savings flow trends 
for the balance of this year could cause a 
sharp reduction in the amount of funds 
available for investment in home mortgages. 
This means that many buyers and sellers 
will face some stringency in obtaining financ- 
ing because of the lack of funds to finance 
mortgages. It means also that those who 
succeed in obtaining mortgage financing will 
have to pay appreciably higher interest rates 

on their borrowings. 


Or even greater significance, it means that 
housing construction will be adversely af- 
fected. And a decline in mortgage activity 
would be reflected in lower production and 
sales of the many goods and services that go 
into making a house a home. 


INFLATIONARY IMPACT 


At present, funds attracted by commercial 
banks are flowing into inventories, financing 
accounts receivable, and to a growing extent, 
financing the expansion of production capac- 
ity of industry in the form of loans to build 
plants and purchase equipment. This latter 
category of lending has a sharp inflationary 
effect under current economic conditions. 

While President Johnson has called upon 
industry to exercise restraint in its invest- 
ments in new plants and equipment, the 
totals continue to rise, threatening to over- 
heat the economy. 

The question that business and financial 
leaders must ask themselves, and which Goy- 
ernment administrators must examine as 
well, is: “Is the current allocation of capital 
funds under present tight money market 
Sunn Carred Cae nA Auer Chat 
is in the best interest of the national econ 
omy and in the best interest of the public?” 

The answer is obvious. If current money 
market forces are causing too much money 
to flow into industrial and business expan- 
sion at the cost of depriving the housing in- 
dustry of funds needed to meet desirable 
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home-owning demand, the clear responsibil- 
ity of all concerned is to take steps to ease 
the sharp change in the direction of savings 
flows. 

Congress has before it a number of pro- 
posals designed to harness the principal 
method by which commercial banks are at- 
tracting funds from the public and from 
other types and financial institutions. The 
instrument is the so-called “certificate of 
deposit.” 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
some other Federal agencies concerned with 
money market matters, have endorsed the 
principle of placing restraints on the offer- 
ings of some types of certificates, which in 
fact are thinly disguised passbook saving ac- 
counts, 

The Federal Reserve Board’s “Regulation 
places a ceiling of 4 per cent on the in- 
terest which banks may pay on passbook sav- 
ings, but permits a rate as high as 5%½ per 
cent on certificates of deposit. By offering 
small certificates with maturities of as little 
as 30 days, commercial banks can now effec- 
tively evade the Regulation Q ceiling on pass- 
book accounts. 

That many of them are doing so can be 
seen almost daily in the advertisements that 
banks run in various sections of the nation. 
And, of course, the savings and loan associa- 
tions in these areas are among the first to 
experience a drain on their savings, or smaller 
inflows of savings. ‘This accounts for the 
stringency in the mortgage market that 
many people complain about. 


EXHIBIT 3 

[From the NAHB Washington Scope, July 
22, 1966] 

Starts Dip; Permits TAKE SHARPER TURN 
DOWNWARD 


Housing starts edged downward in June 
and building permits plunged sharply, the 
Commerce Department has reported. Both 
rates were the lowest since the 1960 recession. 

Starts slid 1% from the May 1966 figure; 
18% from June a year ago. Building permits 
dropped 14% from the May rate and 25% 
from June 1965. 

Additionally, said NAHB President Larry 
Blackmon in a statement to the press, in 
view of the tight money situation, it is likely 
that many of the permits will fail to ma- 
terialize as starts.” 

Starts fell to a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 1,288,000 units from May's 1,295,000 
and 1,566,000 in June 1965. 

Actual starts for the first six months of 
1966 were 696,500, down 714%. The 1% de- 
cline in June from the May rate concealed 
substantial regional differences. The West 
dropped 16%. The North Central region 
continued a slight decline, and the South 
and Northeast gained slightly. 

The big plunge in permits was in the mul- 
tifamily sector, down 29% from May and 
33% from June a year ago. Single family 
permits dipped 4% under May and 18% from 
June 1965. 

EXHIBIT 4 
From the Washington, D.C., Sunday Star, 
July 24, 1966] 

CLIMBING INTEREST RATES AND TIGHTER CREDIT 
PrepicTep—US. OFFICIALS SEE TREND DE- 
SPITE CONGRESS’ EFFORT 

(By Lee M. Cohn) 

Interest rates soon will climb higher and 
the credit squeeze will tighten despite con- 
gressional efforts tọ reverse the trend, au- 
thoritative sources in the administration 
and at the Federal Reserve Board predicted 
yesterday. 

The only practical way to halt the rate 
rise and ease credit conditions would be to 
increase taxes, they said, but no tax action 
is likely until January. 
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Interest rates generally have risen close to 
40-year highs. In a dramatic reflection of 
the trend, the Treasury on Wednesday prob- 
ably will offer to borrow money at 514 per- 
cent—the highest rate paid by the Treasury 
since 1921. 

Supplies of credit have grown, but not 
enough to meet booming demand. The rela- 
tive scarcity has squeezed out many borrow- 
ers, with especially severe consequences for 
the housing industry. 


ADMIT TO WORRY 


Officials admit they are worried about the 
economic ons of credit tightness 
and jittery about the political backlash. 

Nevertheless, “there's no end in sight,” a 
key source said, predicting the squeeze will 
become more painful, 

Some members of Congress are unwilling 
to accept this judgment. They are pushing 
legislation aimed at rolling back interest rates 
and easing credit. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is taking the lead. Chairman WRIGHT 
Parman, Democrat, of Texas, has called a 
committee meeting for tomorrow to act on 
legislation to deal with one aspect of rate 
escalation—the high rates paid on bank 
deposits. 

Parman yesterday predicted prompt com- 
mittee of a bill to put a 4½ percent 
ceiling on “consumer-type” certificates of 
deposit issued by commercial banks in de- 
nominations below $100,000. 

AIMED TO AID S&LS 

The basic purpose is to help savings and 
loan associations in their competitive strug- 
gle with commercial banks for deposits. 
The S&Ls concentrate on housing mortgage 
lending. 

Certificates of deposit (CDs) are essen- 
tially receipts for money deposited for spe- 
cified periods. 

PatTMAN’s proposal would apply to the rel- 
atively small, nontransferable CDs—often 
called savings bonds or savings certificates— 
sold to individuals and unincorporated busi- 
nesses. 

The larger CDs sold to corporations would 
not be affected. Banks still would be al- 
lowed to pay up to 5% percent on these 
CDs, which are negotiable. 

CEILINGS LOWERED 

The 5% percent ceiling has applied to 
consumer CDs, too, but the Federal Reserve 
Board last week lowered the ceiling for some 
types to 5 percent for those maturing in 90 
days or more and to 4 percent for maturities 
less than 90 days. 

PaTMAN proposes to get a step farther, im- 
posing a 4%½ percent ceiling on all new con- 
sumer CDs below $100,000. He said the 
ceiling would not apply to CDs issued before 
June 30, which could be renewed at the old 
rates. 

The bill also would give the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board discretionary authority to 
establish rate ceilings on deposits in feder- 
ally insured SS. 

Despite his past opposition Parman also 
proposes to grant the Federal Reserves’ re- 
quest for authority to vary rate ceilings on 
bank deposits according to amounts or other 
criteria. 

SIMILAR LAWS PROPOSED 

The administration has proposed similar, 
though milder, legislation to hold down in- 
terest rates on deposits. Officials said the 
purpose is to give the lagging housing indus- 
try some relief from the effects of tight credit. 

One high-ranking official admitted he is 
worried about how the legislation would 
work if it were enacted. 

Mild measures would achieve little, he said. 
If the legislation were strong enough to force 
bank deposit rates down substantially, he 
said, it could boomerang and cause turmoil 
in money markets. 
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Banks might lose huge amounts of depos- 
its, he said, endangering their liquidity. To 
protect themselves, he said, the banks might 
be forced to raise money by dumping securi- 
ties holdings on the market. 

also would have to reduce lending 
sharply, he said, 

The result could be much tighter credit 
and higher interest rates—exactly the op- 
posite of the legislation's purpose. 


BACKFIRE FEARED 


Tinkering with rate ceilings will achieve 
little and may backfire, officials said, because 
interest rates are only the symptom of the 
underlying problem of tight credit. 

They said there are two ways to alleviate 
the scarcity of credit and thus hold interest 
rates down: 

1. Shift the Federal Reserve to easier cred- 
it policies, 

2, Reduce demand for credit by dampen- 
ing the economic boom, 

The first alternative is out, Federal Reserve 
sources said. They said the Federal Reserve 
probably will make policy even tighter be- 
cause inflationary pressures still are dan- 
gerously strong. 

Federal Reserve officials admitted they are 
afraid of tightening policy too severely. 
They said it is risky and probably not very 
effective to rely so heavily on monetary policy 
to fight inflation. 

Nevertheless, an official said, “we have no 
alternative and we will not shirk.” 

He said the only escape from an endless 
credit squeeze is action by President Johnson 
and Congress to curb the economic boom by 
raising taxes—thus curtailing demand for 
credit, restraining inflation and reducing the 
burden on Federal Reserve policy. 

Johnson obviously is reluctant to propose 
tax increases, but a high-ranking adminis- 
tration official said the President probably 
will make the move next January—or possi- 
bly sooner if the credit squeeze becomes un- 
bearable, 

{From the Wall Street Journal, June 10, 
1966 
CREDIT PARADOXES: TIGHT MONEY PINCHES 

DIFFERENT PEOPLE, FIRMS IN VERY UNEVEN 

FASHION— BANKS ARE SQUEEZED, BUT STILL 

PusH CREDIT CARDS; STOCK SPECULATORS 

FEEL No PAIN—PERSONAL LOAN FIRMS 

UNHURT 

(By Lee Silberman) 


If you're a would-be home buyer, you may 
not be able to get a mortgage loan, no matter 
how good your credit is. But if you're a 
veteran stock speculator, you shouldn't have 
much trouble borrowing money to buy more 
shares on margin—and you might get a rela- 
tively favorable interest rate. 

If you're a small businessman, you will 
have little difficulty buying supplies on credit 
from a big manufacturer, But heaven help 
you if you're slow paying the bill; your sup- 
plier may cut you off from further deliveries. 

If you're a consumer, personal finance 
companies will push loans at you as vigor- 
ously as ever, and some banks will urge you 
to sign up for one of their new credit-card 
plans so that you can charge anything from 
a round-the-world trip to the purchase of a 
screwdriver at the corner hardware store. 
But if you don’t have a credit card, be sure 
to pay your bills quickly; otherwise your 
account will be turned over to a collection 
agency sooner than it would have been a 
year ago, and the agency will expect a bigger 
initial payment. 

TIGHT AND LESS TIGHT 

These are some of the contrasts fostered 
by the uneven impact of tight money con- 
ditions on the economy. Generally, supplies 
of lendable funds are low, in relation to the 
demand for them, and interest rates are high 
throughout the nation. But the pinch is be- 
ing felt by different individuals and enter- 
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prises to extremely varying degrees, and 
sometimes in seemingly contradictory fash- 
ion. 

The contradictions all have explanations— 
some simple, some growing out of an intri- 
cate web of financial relationships. Take the 
current situation of the nation’s banks. 

Major New York City banks currently are 
in the grip of their tightest squeeze in recent 
history. At present 74% of their total de- 
posits are out on loan, up from 69.9% at the 
end of 1965 and 62% at the end of 1964. 
While the situation at banks in other cities 
is not quite that tight, the loans-to-deposits 
ratio of all large U.S. banks in financial cen- 
ters is 69.7% now, considerably higher than 
usual and up from 63.1% at the end of last 
year. 

Banks, of course, cannot loan out all their 
deposits. They must keep a specified per- 
centage on reserve, and generally they seek 
to retain more to handle an unexpected rise 
in loan demand or a surge of withdrawals. 
Figures released by the New York Federal 
Reserve bank yesterday showed that the 
banking system currently is more severely 
crimped for reserves than in many years. 


DOLLARS FROM ABROAD 


To get the cash to make new loans the 
banks have resorted to the painful step of 
selling off some of their holdings of bonds of 
Federal, state and local governments—at de- 
pressed prices. Some also have been urgently 
requesting their branches abroad to send 
home any dollars they can spare for short 
periods. “I never thought I'd live to see the 
day when the huge US. banking system 
would be carried in effect by the dollars we’re 
able to bring out of the Old Country,” says a 
New York banker. 

The banks’ squeeze, moreover, may get 
worse in the next few days. Some $3.9 billion 
of the deposits U.S. banks hold consist of 
money paid by investors, mostly corporations, 
for “certificates of deposit” that mature this 
month—$321 million today, and $717 mil- 
lion next Wednesday, an important deadline 
for instalment payments of Federal taxes on 
corporate profits. Certificates of deposit, or 
“CDs,” are documents which evidence that 
a depositor has placed funds in the bank for 
a specified time. 

Most large banks replaced huge batches of 
CDs maturing in March and April, around 
previous tax-deadline times, by raising the 
interest rate they pay on such instruments— 
on nine-month CDs, to 5½ % from about 
5 ½ % earlier, for instance. But they can't 
raise these rates again to replace the June 
CDs; the present 514% is the maximum that 
Federal authorities permit them to pay. And 
a CD holder can get 5½ %, or more, on vari- 
ous other types of short-term paper. 


PUSHING CREDIT CARDS 


Yet in the midst of this squeeze, more 
banks are pushing credit cards at their in- 
dividual customers, It’s all a matter of tim- 
ing. The sums they pay out to sellers of 
various goods and services to cover the bills 
run up by card holders are relatively modest 
now, at least compared to the bank's busi- 
ness-loan volume. But the banks expect the 
credit-card business someday to be giant and 
profitable—and they are convinced they must 
develop it themselves, rather than let inde- 
pendent credit-card plans get a lock on the 
business, 

Thus, even as the Monthly Economics Let- 
ter of New York’s First National City Bank 
warns that U.S. banks may have to curtail 
loans of all sorts, individuals going into a 
First National City branch find racks bulging 
with application forms for Carte Blanche 
credit cards, and huge placards imploring 
them to take one. The bank acquired the 
Carte Blanche business from a Hilton Hotels 
Corp. subsidiary early this year, and is con- 
tinuing to operate it pending the outcome of 
an antitrust action against the acquisition. 
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California's giant Bank of America an- 
nounced two weeks ago that it is negotiating 
with banks in six other states to license the 
distribution there of its BankAmericard 
credit cards, which have been in use in Cali- 
fornia since 1958. First National Bank of 
Seattle launched a Firstbank Card plan, al- 
lowing consumers to charge all sorts of pur- 
chases, throughout the state of Washington 
on June 1. Hartford National Bank and 
Trust Co. in Connecticut plans to get what it 
calls the Hartford National Charge Card in 
operation by August. 

Major banks also appear, surprisingly, to 
be cutting back only slightly on loans to se- 
curities dealers, who relend the money to 
traders buying stock on margin. The banks 
consider loans to brokers an excellent tem- 
porary use for the funds they keep around 
to meet unexpected loan or deposit-with- 
drawal demand, Such loans are usually 
made on a one-day basis (though they are 
made every day) and they can be called im- 
mediately, if stock prices plunge sharply or 
if the bank needs its money. 

With their bank borrowings, plus funds 
of their own that have been generated by 
this year’s immense stock-trading volume, 
brokerage-firm members of the New York 
Stock Exchange between Jan. 1 and April 1, 
the latest period for which figures are avail- 
able, expanded their loans to stock buyers 
nearly 6%, to a total of over $5.8 billion out- 
standing. In the like period of 1965, broker 
loans to customers declined, though only a 
fraction of 1%. 

True, some stock buyers are paying fancy 
interest to make margin transactions (on 
such a transaction the buyer puts up in cash 
70% of the value of the stock he purchases, 
and borrows the rest). A stock-market tyro 
borrowing money to buy his first few shares 
on margin will pay interest at an annual 
rate of 7% at some brokerage houses. But a 
veteran speculator borrowing to finance a 
huge margin trade will pay only 6% interest 
to some brokers. 

If stock-market speculators have been rela- 
tively unaffected by tight money, home buy- 
ers have been hit harder than anyone else. 
The main reason: Individuals—including 
would-be home buyers—are saving much less 
money than a year ago, putting a pinch on 
the supply of money available for mortgages. 
This trend generally has been blamed on in- 
creased payroll withholding for Social Se- 
curity and Federal income taxes, which has 
bit into workers’ take-home pay. 

In the first four months of 1966 net sav- 
ings (new savings minus withdrawals) re- 
ceived by U.S, savings and loan associations 
plummeted to $740 million, from nearly $1.8 
billion in the 1965 period. April saw a large 
outflow of savings, as withdrawals exceeded 
new savings. 

S&L officials are certain savings they nor- 
mally would get have been flowing into bank 
CDs, which are available to individuals as 
well as corporations, at rates up to 514% 
(savings and loan associations aren't per- 
mitted to offer such high savings rates with- 
out losing their borrowing power at the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks). But in total the 
drop in savings at banks has been more dra- 
matic even than the drop at S&Ls. 

Big commercial banks that report weekly 
to the Federal Reserve System by May 25 had 
increased their CDs outstanding by $1.7 bil- 
lion, or about 10%, from the start of the 
year. But in the same period they suffered a 
$2.2 billion drop in their outstanding totals 
of passbook savings, on which they are per- 
mitted to pay only 4% interest tops. So their 
totals of CDs and passbook savings went 
down a net $500 million. 

The drop in savings has accentuated the 
squeeze on banks, and with corporate loan 
demand booming they have cut. back on 
mortgage loans, The reaction at S&Ls, which 
make many more mortgage loans, has been 
more drastic. With money flowing out in 
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April, some have stopped making mortgage 
loans entirely for the time being. 

Nor will the home buyer find any relief 
at life insurance companies, which normally 
make many mortgage loans. The insurers’ 
sales of policies have been expanding at a 
rapid clip. But the lendable funds that the 
policy sales supply have been snapped up by 
corporations that have been unable to borrow 
as much money as they would like at their 
banks. The corporations are lining up to 
arrange private sales of bonds to the insur- 
ance companies. 

An official at Prudential’s main office in 
Newark, N.J., says the company is short of 
funds for mortgage lending throughout its 
Eastern region, and that the cash is being 
conserved mainly to satisfy the demands of 
builders and developers who regularly do 
business with Prudential. 

Frustrated home buyers might console 
themselves by buying something else—plush 
furniture for the old quarters, perhaps. If 
the increased withholding tax rates leave too 
little cash in their paychecks for the pur- 
chase, personal finance companies will lend 
them the money gladly. 

Personal-loan companies, like some other 
non-bank lenders and some corporations, 
raise money by selling “commercial paper” 
(essentially a form of IOU) toinvestors. The 
rates they have had to pay on the paper to 
attract funds have risen sharply; they now 
range from 514% to 5%% on 90-day to six 
months notes. But the small-loan com- 
panies have no qualms about paying such 
rates, since they can lend the money to con- 
sumers at interest rates ranging as high as 
20% annually. 


“NO SLOWDOWN HERE” 


Buoyed by high interest rates, the market 
for commercial paper has been strong. The 
total outstanding rose 4% just in April, to 
a record $11.6 billion outstanding; that was 
20% greater than a year earlier. So the 
finance companies have plenty of money to 
lend. 

„There's no tendency for a slowdown in 
lending by personal loan companies,” says 
DeWitt Paul, chairman of Beneficial Finance 
Co., one of the largest of these concerns. 
“We want to get good customers while the 
stream is flowing, and have been continuing 
to do all the things we always do to promote 
our business.“ 

Some non-bank lenders that concentrate 
on loans to businesses, and also raise their 
funds by selling commercial paper, take the 
same line. Example: Factoring concerns, 
which lend money to companies in return for 
the right to collect the bills that customers 
owe to those companies. 

The basic factoring loan rate now ranges 
from 7.2% to 84%, up from 6% to 72% 
in late 1965. But the rise has not hurt vol- 
ume. The factors are getting a heavy de- 
mand from businessmen who have been 
turned away from banks where they had 
sought loans. 

Mill Factors Corp. in New York expects to 
expand its new-loan volume to $400 million 
this year, from $390 million in 1965. “We 
don't have to compete for new accounts 
today; they come to us,” says Walter D. 
Yankauer, president. Mill Factors, he says, 
long has concentrated on loans to textile and 
soft goods manufacturers, but now is making 
loans to such new customers as steel dis- 
tributors. 

CORPORATION CASH SQUEEZE 

An expansion of lending on the modest 
scale Mill Factors talks of, however, hardly 
will meet the credit demands of business. As 
a group, U.S. corporations, like the banks 
from which they are trying to get loans, are 
in a tight cash squeeze. 

To finance day-to-day operations and ex- 
pansion plans, corporations ordinarily rely 
largely on internally generated funds— 
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chiefiy retained profits and sums charged off 
by the company as depreciation but kept in 
the treasury. During 1965, however, cor- 
porations as a group turned nearly none of 
these funds into cash or Government securi- 
ties. At the end of the year holdings of 
cash and Governments by U.S. non- 
financial corporations totaled $64.1 billion— 
exactly the same as at the end of 1964, 

Some apparent reasons: Corporations chose 
to put much of their internally generated 
funds to use financing higher inventories. 
Inventories held by non-financial corpora- 
tions expanded to $126.6 billion at the end of 
1965, from $114.3 billion at the end of 1964, 
a rise of nearly 11%. 

Companies also apparently made many 
more of their sales on credit. While the 
cash and Government-security holdings of 
nonfinancial corporations didn’t rise at all 
during 1965, the National Association of 
Credit Management figures that by March 31 
this year U.S. manufacturers’ holdings of 
accounts receivable—bills owed to them by 
customers—jumped to a record $54.7 billion, 
up almost 12% from $49 billion a year earlier. 

Whatever the reason, since U.S, corpora- 
tions’ debts grew while their cash holdings 
didn’t, non-financial companies finished 1965 
with cash and Government securities equal to 
only 27% of their current Habilities—a record 
low ratio. At the end of 1964 the ratio was 
30%; as recently as the end of 1962 it was 
34%. This ratio is an important measure 
of corporate “liquidity’"—the ability of 
businesses to meet unforeseen expenses. 

With less cash on hand, in relation to 
their debts, corporations also are less able to 
meet those well-foreseen expenditures, 
spending for new plant and equipment. 
Their need to do so is much greater, though; 
according to the most recent Government 
survey, corporations plan capital spending 
of $60.8 billion this year, up 17% from 1965. 


PAY UP QUICK 


In 1965, for the first time in the current 
boom, corporations’ capital spending ex- 
ceeded the funds they got from cash flow“ 
(profits plus depreciation), notes Eli Shapiro, 
Harvard University finance professor. The 
same thing is expected to happen in 1966. 

What to do? Besides besieging banks for 
loans, and trying to sell bonds privately 
to insurance companies, cash-pinched cor- 
porations have been selling many stock and 
bond issues to the public. Also, while ex- 
tending credit liberally to customers, they 
have been demanding that the customers pay 
up faster. 

At the end of March, according to the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Management 
85.7% of the bills owed to manufacturers 
were being paid on time and only 2.5% 
were over 90 days past due. A year earlier, 
only 84.3% of manufacturers’ accounts re- 
ceivable were classed as current“ and 2.8 
were 90 days or more delinquent. 

“We can invest our idle money and get a 
return of better than 5% nowadays, but 
when the money is tied up in old unpaid 
accounts it’s dead,” says Peter McLaughlin, 
comptroller of Union Camp Corp., a leading 
maker of paper products. So, he says, his 
company has begun a stricter collection pro- 
gram, with some success. The average period 
of Union Camp's unpaid bill has been cut 
to 29 days, from 31 days a year earlier, he 
says. 

Some companies have gone even further. 
In the aluminum industry, which is swamped 
with defense orders, one major fabricator is 
simply refusing to sell any more goods to 
some of its slower-paying customers. Union 
Camp, too, is becoming more selective about 
whom it sells to, says Mr. McLaughlin. 


DUNNING CONSUMERS 


As big companies dun smaller ones to pay 
their bills faster, smaller companies are simi- 


larly dunning consumers. The American 
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Collectors Association says both the number 
of bills referred to collection agencies and 
the size of the original bill that becomes 
delinquent, have risen in the past year. 

In the first quarter of 1966, a spokesman 
says, the number of accounts held by the 
average collection agency increased to 1,333, 
up 4% from 1,278 in the 1965 period. The 
average size of the individual account re- 
ferred for collection rose to $62.14 from 
851.31. 

A bright note: If the American consumer is 
unable or unwilling to save as much as a 
year ago, and unable to prevent more of his 
bills from being turned over to collection 
agencies, he is at least both able and willing 
to make bigger payments to the collection 
agencies. The American Collectors Asso- 
ciation says the average initial payment to 
an agency on a bill turned over for collec- 
tion rose to $17.18 in the first quarter, from 
$15.97 a year earlier. 


PROPOSED WAR CRIME TRIALS FOR 
U.S. FLIERS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, although 
today’s press suggests there might be 
some second thoughts in North Viet- 
namese policy circles over the advisabil- 
ity of submitting American fliers to war 
crime trials, I think some rather inter- 
esting observations were made on this 
subject last Saturday by the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, Senator THOMAS 
Dopp. 

As one who served as executive trial 
counsel at the Nuremberg trials at the 
close of World War II, Senator Dopp 
convincingly outlines the inapplicability 
of the propaganda which has suggested 
that the Nuremberg trials established 
legal precedent which could now be in- 
voked to prosecute the captured Ameri- 
can fliers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a press statement issued by 
Senator Dopp on this subject be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[A news release from Senator THomas J. 
Dopp, July 23, 1966] 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Senator Tuomas J. 
Dopp (D.-Conn.) today released the following 
statement on the Nuremberg war crime trials 
and the proposed prosecution of American 
airmen in North Vietnam as war criminals: 

“President Johnson spoke for the entire 
American people, including those who have 
been critical of the war in Vietnam, when he 
warned the North Vietnamese communist 
leaders that if they bring the captured 
American flyers to trial as war criminals, 
they will harden the resolve of our people, 
not weaken it, and they will earn themselves 
the contempt of civilized opinion through- 
out the world. 

“The communist propagandists in Hanoi 
have been putting out the claim that the 
Nuremberg War Crimes Trials established a 
legal precedent which they can now invoke to 
prosecute the captured American flyers as 
war criminals, 

“As Executive Trial Counsel at the major 
Nuremberg trial, I want to state categori- 
cally that there is not an iota of truth or an 
iota of logic to this claim. 

“I believe it is important to make this 
point, because there are apparently some 
people in our own country who mistakenly 


believe that the Nuremberg trials set a prece- 
dent which the communists can now use to 


their own advantage. 
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“The Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal 
listed three types of crimes as coming within 
its jurisdiction: 

“(1) ‘Crimes against peace,’ which in- 
volved waging or consipring to wage a war 
of aggression, in violation of international 
treaties and agreements; 

“(2) “War Crimes,’ which involved the 
murder, ill-treatment, or deportation of civil- 
ian l in occupied territory, the 
murder or ill-treatment of prisoners of 
war ...and the killing of hostages; 

“(3) ‘Crimes against humanity,’ which in- 
cluded the extermination, enslavement, de- 
portation and other inhumane acts commit- 
ted against any civilian population, before or 
during the war.’ 

“The Charter made it clear in tts opening 
paragraph that the trials would be limited 
to major war criminals. 

“The Charter also made it clear that simple 
Obedience to orders could not be used to 
justify participation in a major capacity in 
any war crimes. 
no member of the German 
armed forces, of any rank, was prosecuted 
because he had served as a member of those 
forces or because he had obeyed orders of a 
clearly military nature that involved none 
of the crimes against humanity specified by 
the Nuremberg Charter. 

“No Luftwaffe pilot, or Luftwaffe com- 
mander, for example was brought to trial be- 
cause of his participation in the bombing of 
London, despite the fact that the Luftwaffe 
bombings were directed primarily at the 
civilian population and not confined—as we 
have been seeking to do in Vietnam—to oil 
storage tanks and bridges and other clearly 
military targets. 

“The war crimes and crimes against hu- 
manity specified by the Nuremberg Charter 
were criminal by standards generally ac- 
cepted in all civilized countries. They were 
clear and grave offenses against the spirit 
of International Law, which was described in 
the Fourth Hague Convention of 1907 as in- 
cluding the ‘laws of humanity and the dic- 
tates of public conscience.’ 

“The Nuremberg trial did set a precedent— 
but it was a necessary precedent. As Secre- 
tary of War H. L. Stimson eloquently put 
the matter: 

“t, . « Now this is a new judicial process, 
but it is not expost facto law. It is the en- 
forcement of a moral judgement which dates 
back a generation. It is a growth in the 
application of law that any student of our 
common law should recognize as natural 
and proper, for it is just this manner that 
the common law grew up. 

There was somewhere in our distant past, 
& first case of murder, a first case where the 
tribe replaced the victim's family as judge 
of the offender. The tribe had learned that 
the deliberate and malicious killing of any 
human being was, and must be treated as, an 
Offense against the whole community. The 

is exact. 

All case law grows by new decision, and, 
where those new decisions match the con- 
science of the community, they are law as 
truly as the law of murder 

“This was the meaning and intent of 
Nuremberg. 

“The American airmen in Vietnam are 
soldiers performing military duties in the 
strictest sense of the definition. They have 
been guilty of none of the crimes against 
humanity condemned by the Nuremberg 
Charter. Indeed, since the development of 
military aircraft, I do not think there has 
been a war in which any Air Force has exer- 
cised so much care and placed such rigid 
restrictions on itself, to avoid bombing civil- 
ian targets. 

“No amount of twisting or legal skuldug- 
gery will enable the communists to use the 
Nuremberg trials as a precedent justifying 
the show trials they now propose to stage 
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with the captive American airmen in their 
hands. 


“If the Nuremberg trials have any applica- 
tion at all to what is going on in Vietnam, 
it is my conviction that they established 
a precedent which would brand as criminal 
both the treatment to which the captured 
American fiyers have already been subjected, 
and the trial and sentencing of these airmen 
by communist kangaroo courts pretending 
to operate with the power and authority of 
an internationally sanctioned tribunal. 

“I join the President of the United States 
and my colleagues who have already spoken 
on this matter, in warning the leaders of 
the Hanoi regime of the possible conse- 
quences of their projected action.” 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of meas- 
ures on the calendar in sequence, be- 
ginning with Calendar No. 1344, 
H.R, 10104, to and including Calendar 
No. 1362. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
CODE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 10104) to enact title 5, United 
States Code, “Government Organization 
and Employees,” codifying the general 
and permanent laws relating to the or- 
ganization of the Government of the 
United States and to its civilian officers 
and employees which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, on page 2, line 1, after 
item 7, “Judicial Review”, insert: 

9. Executive Reorganization............ 901 


Page 6, at the beginning of line 21, 
strike out down to and including “1902” 
and insert in lieu thereof “1884, 1891- 
1902, and former section 1641(b) (2),”. 

Page 10, line 32, strike out “hearing 
examiner” and insert in lieu thereof 
“employee”. 

In line 36 after the comma, strike out 
“a hearing examiner” and insert in lieu 
thereof “such an employee”. 

Page 18, line 3, insert a comma after 
States“. 

Page 21, line 9, strike out from “1641” 
down to and including “1902” in line 27, 
and insert in lieu thereof “1884, 1891 
1902, and former section 1641 (b) (2),”. 

At the top of page 23, insert the 
following: 

CHAPTER 9—EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 
Sec, 

902. Definitions. 

903. Reorganization plans. 

904. Additional contents of reorganization 
plans. 

905. Limitations on powers. 

906. Effective date and publication of reor- 
ganization plans. 

907. Effect on other laws, pending legal pro- 
ceedings, and unexpended appropria- 


908. Rules of Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives on reorganization plans. 

909. Terms of resolution, 

910. Reference of resolution to committee. 

911. vane of committee considering res- 
olution, 
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912. Procedure after report or discharge of 
committee; debate. 

913. Decisions without debate on motion to 
postpone or proceed. 

§ 901. P 

(a) The President shall from time to time 
examine the organization of all agencies and 
shall determine what changes therein are 
necessary to accomplish the following pur- 

38: 

(1) to promote the better execution of the 
laws, the more effective management of the 
executive branch and of its agencies and 
functions, and the expeditious administra- 
tion of the public business; 

(2) to reduce expenditures and promote 
economy to the fullest extent consistent with 
the efficient operation of the Government; 

(3) to increase the efficiency of the opera- 
tions of the Government to the fullest extent 
practicable; 

(4) to group, coordinate, and consolidate 
agencies and functions of the Government, 
as nearly as may be, according to major 


urposes; 

(5) to reduce the number of agencies by 
consolidating those having similar functions 
under a single head, and to abolish such 
agencies or functions thereof as may not be 
necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
Government; and 

(6) to eliminate overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort. 

(b) Congress declares that the public in- 
terest demands the carrying out of the pur- 
poses of subsection (a) of this section and 
that the purposes may be accomplished in 
great measure by proceeding under this 
chapter, and can be accomplished more 
speedily thereby than by the enactment of 
specific legislation. 

§ 902, Definitions 

For the purpose of this chapter— 

(1) “agency” means— 

(A) an Executive agency or part thereof; 

(B) an Office or officer in the civil service or 
uniformed services in or under an Execu- 
tive agency; and 

(C) the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia or part thereof, except the courts; 
but does not include the General Account- 
ing Office or the Comptroller General of the 
United States; and 

(2) “reorganization” means & transfer, 
consolidation, coordination, authorization, or 
abolition, referred to in section 903 of this 
title. 

§ 903. Reorganization plans 

(a) When the President, after investiga- 
tion, finds that— 

(1) the transfer of the whole or a part of 
an agency, or of the whole or a part of the 
functions thereof, to the jurisdiction and 
control of another agency; 

(2) the abolition of all or a part of the 
functions of an agency; 

(3) the consolidation or coordination of 
the whole or a part of an agency, or of the 
whole or a part of the functions thereof, with 
the whole or a part of another agency or the 
functions thereof; 

(4) the consolidation or coordination of a 
part of an agency or the functions thereof 
with another part of the same agency or the 
functions thereof; 

(5) the authorization of an officer in the 
civil service or uniformed services to dele- 
gate any of his functions; or 

(6) the abolition of the whole or a part 
of an agency which agency or part does not 
have, or on the taking effect of the reor- 
ganization plan will not have, any functions; 
is necessary to accomplish one or more of the 
purposes of section 901 (a) of this title, he 
shall prepare a reorganization plan for the 
making of the reorganizations as to which 
he has made findings and which he includes 
in the plan, and transmit the plan (bearing 
an identification number) to Congress, to- 
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gether with a declaration that, with respect 
to each reorganization included in the plan, 
he has found that the reorganization is 
necessary to accomplish one or more of the 
purposes of section 901(a) of this title. 

(b) The President shall have a reorgani- 
zation plan delivered to both Houses on the 
same day and to each House while it is in 
session. In his message transmitting a re- 
organization plan, the President shall specify 
with respect to each abolition of a function 
included in the plan the statutory authority 
for the exercise of the function and the re- 
duction of expenditures (itemized so far as 
practicable) that it is probable will be 
brought about by the taking effect of the 
reorganizations included in the plan. 


§ 904. Additional contents of reorganization 
plans 

A reorganization plan transmitted by the 
President under section 903 of this title— 

(1) may change, in such cases as the Presi- 
dent considers necessary, the name of an 
agency affected by a reorganization and the 
title of its head; and shall designate the name 
of an agency resulting from a reorganization 
and the title of its head; 

(2) may provide for the appointment and 
pay of the head and one or more officers of 
an agency (including an agency resulting 
from a consolidation or other type of re- 
organization) if the President finds, and in 
his message transmitting the plan declares, 
that by reason of a reorganization made by 
the plan the provisions are necessary. The 
head so provided may be an individual or 
may be a commission or board with more 
than one member. In case of such an ap- 
pointment, the term of office may not be 
fixed at more than 4 years, the pay may not 
be at a rate in excess of that found by the 
President to be applicable to comparable offi- 
cers in the executive branch, and, if the 
appointment is not to a position in the com- 
petitive service, it shall be by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, except that in the case of an officer 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, it may be by the Board of Commissioners 
or other body or officer of that government 
designated in the plan; 

(3) shall provide for the transfer or other 
disposition of the records, property, and per- 
sonnel affected by a reorganization; 

(4) shall provide for the transfer of such 
unexpended balances of appropriations, and 
of other funds, available for use in connec- 
tion with a function or agency affected by 
& reorganization, as the President considers 
necessary by reason of the reorganization 
for use in connection with the functions af- 
fected by the reorganization, or for the use 
of the agency which shall have the functions 
after the reorganization plan is effective. 
However, the unexpended balances so trans- 
ferred may be used only for the purposes for 
which the appropriation was originally made; 
and 

(5) shall provide for terminating the af- 
fairs of an agency abolished. 

§ 905. Limitations on powers 

(a) A reorganization plan may not provide 
for, and a reorganization under this chapter 
may not have the effect of— 

(1) creating a new Executive department, 
abolishing or transferring an Executive de- 
partment or all the functions thereof, or con- 
solidating two or more Executive depart- 
ments or all the functions thereof; 

(2) continuing an agency beyond the 
period authorized by law for its existence or 
beyond the time when it would have ter- 
minated if the reorganization had not been 
made; 

(3) continuing a function beyond the 
period authorized by law for its exercise or 
beyond the time when it would have ter- 
minated if the reorganization had not been 
made; 
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(4) authorizing an agency to exercise a 
function which is not expressly authorized by 
law at the time the plan is transmitted to 
Congress; 

(5) increasing the term of an office beyond 
that provided by law for the office; or 

(6) transferring to or consolidating with 
another agency the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or all the functions thereof 
which are subject to this chapter, or abolish- 
ing that government or all those functions. 

(b) A provision contained in a reorganiza- 
tion plan may take effect only if the plan is 
transmitted to Congress before December 31, 
1968. 

§ 906. Effective date and publication of re- 
organization plans 

(a) Except as otherwise provided under 
subsection (c) of this section, a reorganiza- 
tion plan is effective at the end of the first 
period of 60 calendar days of continuous 
session of Congress after the date on which 
the plan is transmitted to it unless, between 
the date of transmittal and the end of the 
60-day period, either House passes a resolu- 
tion stating in substance that that House 
does not favor the reorganization plan. 

(b) For the purpose of subsection (a) of 
this section— 

(1) continuity of session is broken only by 
an adjournment of Congress sine die; and 

(2) the days on which either House is not 
in session because of an adjournment of 
more than 3 days to a day certain are ex- 
cluded in the computation of the 60-day 
period. 

(c) Under provisions contained in a re- 
organization plan, a provision of the plan 
may be effective at a time later than the date 
on which the plan otherwise is effective. 

(d) A reorganization plan which is effec- 
tive shall be printed (1) in the Statutes at 
Large in the same volume as the public laws 
and (2) in the Federal Register. 

§ 907. Effect on other laws, pending legal 
p , and unexpended appro- 
priations 

(a) A statute enacted, and a regulation or 
other action made, prescribed, issued, grant- 
ed, or performed in respect of or by an agen- 
cy or function affected by a reorganization 
under this chapter, before the effective date 
of the reorganization, has, except to the ex- 
tent rescinded, modified, superseded, or made 
inapplicable by or under authority of law 
or by the abolition of a function, the same 
effect as if the reorganization had not been 
made. However, if the statute, regulation, 
or other action has vested the functions in 
the agency from which it is removed under 
the reorganization plan, the function, inso- 
far as it is to be exercised after the plan be- 
comes effective, shall be deemed as vested in 
the agency under which the function is 
placed by the plan. 

(b) For the purpose of subsection (a) of 
this section, “regulation or other action” 
Means a regulation, rule, order, policy, de- 
termination, directive, authorization, per- 
mit, privilege, requirement, designation, or 
other action, 

(c) A suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against the head 
of an agency or other officer of the United 
States, in his official capacity or in relation 
to the discharge of his official duties, does 
not abate by reason of the taking effect of a 
reorganization plan under this chapter. On 
motion or supplemental petition filed at any 
time within 12 months after the reorganiza- 
tion plan takes effect, showing a necessity 
for survival of the suit, action, or other pro- 
ceeding to obtain a settlement of the ques- 
tions involved, the court may allow the suit, 
action or other proceeding to be maintained 
by or against the successor of the head or 
officer under the reorganization effected by 
the plan or, if there is no successor, against 
such agency or officer as the President des- 
ignates. 
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(d) The appropriations or portions of ap- 
propriations unexpended by reason of the 
operation of this chapter may not be used for 
any purpose, but shall revert to the Treas- 
ury. z 
§ 908. Rules of Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives on reorganization plans 

Sections 909-913 of this title are enacted 
by Congress— 

(1) as an exercise of the rule-making power 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, respectively, and as such they are 
deemed a part of the rules of each House, re- 
spectively, but applicable only with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in that House 
in the case of resolutions described by sec- 
tion 909 of this title; and they supersede oth- 
er rules only to the extent that they are in- 
consistent therewith; and 

(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of that House. 

§ 909. Terms of resolution 

For the purpose of sections 908-913 of this 
title, “resolution” means only a resolution of 
either House of Congress, the matter after 
the resolving clause of which is as follows: 
“That the does not favor the reorga- 
nization plan numbered ——— transmitted to 
Congress by the President on ———————_, 
19—.”, the first blank space therein being 
filled with the name of the resolving House 
and the other blank spaces therein being ap- 
propriately filled; but does not include a 
resolution which specifies more than one 
reorganization plan. 


. 910. Reference of resolution to committee 


A resolution with respect to a 
tion plan shall be referred to a committee 
(and all resolutions with respect to the same 
plan shall be referred to the same commit- 
tee) by the President of the Senate or the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, as 
the case may be. 


§911. Discharge of committee considering 
resolution 

(a) If the committee to which a resolution 
with respect to a reorganization plan has 
been referred has not reported it at the end 
of 10 calendar days after its introduction, it 
is in order to move either to e the 
committee from further consideration of the 
resolution or to discharge the committee 
from further consideration of any other reso- 
lution with respect to the reorganization 
plan which has been referred to the 
committee. 

(b) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolution, 
is highly privileged (except that it may not 
be made after the committee has reported a 
resolution with respect to the same re- 
organization plan), and debate thereon shall 
be limited to not more than 1 hour, to be 
divided equally between those favoring and 
those opposing the resolution. An amend- 
ment to the motion is not in order, and it 
is not in order to move to reconsider the yote 
by which the motion is agreed to or disagreed 
to. 


(c) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, the motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same reorganization plan. 

§ 912. Procedure after report or discharge of 
committee; debate 

(a) When the committee has reported, or 
has been discharged from further considera- 
tion of, a resolution with respect to a re- 
organization plan, it is at any time thereafter 
in order (even though a previous motion to 
the same effect has been disagreed to) to 
move to proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution. The motion is highly privileged 
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and is not debatable. An amendment to the 
motion is not in order, and it is not in order 
to move to reconsider the vote pie cron 
motion is agreed to or 

(b) Debate on the resolution snail be lim- 
ited to not more than 10 hours, which shall 
be divided equally between those favoring 
and those opposing the resolution. A mo- 
tion further to limit debate is not debatable. 
An amendment to, or motion to recommit, 
the resolution is not in order, and it is not in 
order to move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution is agreed to or disagreed to. 
§ 913. Decisions without debate on motion to 

postpone or proceed 

(a) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the discharge from committee, or the 
consideration of, a resolution with respect to 
a reorganization plan, and motions to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of other business 
shall be decided without debate. 

(b) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure re- 
lating to a resolution with respect to a re- 
organization plan shall be decided without 
debate. 


Page 30, line 15, strike out the comma 
after “predecessor”. 

Page 31, line 37, strike out “the budget 
estimates” and insert in lieu thereof 
“requests for appropriations”. 

Page 32, line 29, strike out “revision 
and submission of budget estimates” and 
insert in lieu thereof “submission of re- 
quests for appropriations”. 

Page 43, line 1, strike out “mean” and 
insert in lieu thereof means“. 

Page 44, line 15, strike out “or”. 

Page 44, line 16, after the semicolon 
insert or“, and insert the following new 
clause after clause (D): 

(E) the head of a Government controlled 
corporation: 


Page 47, line 12, commencing with the 
comma strike out through “therefor”. 

Page 47, line 37, after agency“, insert 
, ox the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment with respect to an employee of his 
department,“. 

Page 48, line 24, after agency“, insert 
“ the Secretary of a military department 
with respect to an employee of his de- 
partment,”. 

Page 50, line 20, in item “3101” com- 
mencing with the semicolon strike out 
through “authorized”. 

Page 50, line 21, commencing with the 
semicolon strike out through “author- 

Page 50, line 23, strike out “(a)”. 

Page 50, strike out lines 27 through 
line 16, page 51. 

Page 60, line 33, strike out “A” and 
insert in lieu thereof “On request of an 

authority, a“. 

Page 60, line 34, commencing with the 
first comma strike out through the sec- 
ond comma. 

Page 62, strike out lines 22 through 31 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

(a) An individual who reaches the retire- 
ment age prescribed for automatic separa- 
tion applicable to him may not be continued 
in the civil service or in the government of 
the District of Columbia. An individual 

ted on account of age under a statute 
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Page 63, line 4, strike out “An” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Notwithstanding 
other statutes, an“. 

Page 63, line 10, strike out “A” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Notwithstanding 
subsection (a) of this section, a“. 

Page 63, line 16, strike out “The” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Notwithstanding 
subsection (a) of this section, the”. 

Page 66, strike out lines 32 through 39 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

(1) “agency,” “employee,” and “interna- 
tional organization” have the meanings given 
them by section 3581 of this title; and 


Page 67, line 2, strike out “(4)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(2)”. 

Page 68, line 22, strike out the comma 
after “title”. 

Page 73, line 14, strike out “and” and 
insert the following new clause after 
clause (A): 


(B) a military department; and 


Page 73, line 16, strike out “(B)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (C)“. 

Page 78, line 7, commencing with the 
comma strike out through “State” and 
insert in lieu thereof of the United 
States“. 

Page 82, line 28, commencing with the 
second comma strike out through 
“11012,” in line 29. 

Page 87, line 22, commencing with the 
comma strike out through “State” and 
3 in lieu thereof of the United 
Page 88, line 32, strike out “and” and 
insert in lieu thereof or“. 

Page 94, line 7, commencing with the 
first comma strike out through “State,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “of the United 
States”. 

Page 94, line 18, strike out the comma 
after Columbia“. 

Page 94, line 27, strike out the comma 
after “Guard”, 

Page 107, line 30, strike out 402“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “407”. 

Page 114, line 9, after 5335“, insert 
“(a)”. 

Page 119, after line 29, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(72) Chairman, Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, 

2 Chief of Protocol, Department of 

(74) Director, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, Department of State. 

i (75) Director, Community Relations Serv- 
ice. 

(76) United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(77) United States Attorney for the South- 
ern District of New York. 


Page 124, after line 2, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


(100) Administrator, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division, Department of 
Labor. 

(101) Assistant Director (Program Plan- 
ning, Analysis and Research), Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

(102) Assistant General Managers, Atomic 
Energy Commission (2). 

(103) Associate Director (Policy and 
Plans), United States Information Agency. 

(104) Chief Benefits Director, Veterans’ 
Administration. 

(105) Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 
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(106) Deputy Director, National Security 


y. 

(107) Director, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior. 

(108) Director, National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

(109) Director of International Scientific 
Affairs, Department of State. 

(110) General Counsel of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

(111) Members, Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission (4). 

(112) National Export Coordi- 
nator, Department of Commerce. 

(113) Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Si Staff Director, Commission on Civil 


(118 United States Attorney 
Northern District of Illinois. 

(116) United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of California. 


Page 132, line 5, insert a comma after 
“Quarters”. 

Page 133, line 22, strike out “em- 
ployees” and insert in lieu thereof “Em- 
ployees“. 

Page 137, line 8, strike out the exec- 
utive branch” and insert in lieu thereof 
“an Executive agency”. 

Page 139, line 12, after the first or“, 
insert “resigns, or“. 

ae 139, line 13, insert a comma after 
“e . 

Page 139, line 23, strike out sections“ 
and insert in lieu thereof section“. 

Page 140, line 6, insert after Code.“: 

For the purpose of this subsection, “em- 
ployee” has the meaning given it by section 
1551c(z) of title 47, District of Columbia 
Code. 


Page 147, line 5, strike out “pre- 
scribed” and insert in lieu thereof “pre- 
scribe.” 

Page 151, line 18, strike out “wage 
boards” and insert in lieu thereof “a 
wage board”. 

Page 154, line 2, strike out “the execu- 
tive branch” and insert in lieu thereof 
“an Executive agency”. 

Page 155, line 26, strike out “5” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

Page 162, line 33, after the comma, 
strike out through “1940,” in line 34. 

Page 163, line 22, strike out “or”. 

Page 163, line 23, after the semicolon 
insert “or”, and insert the following new 
clause after clause (iti) : 


(iv) the Senate within the purview of sec- 
tion 36a of title 2; 


Page 168, line 7, strike out a House of 
Congress” and insert in lieu thereof 
“either House of Congress or of the two 
Houses”. 

Page 168, line 14, strike out “including 
actual expenses”. 

Page 168, line 30, strike out An“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “Under regulations 
prescribed under section 5707 of this title, 
an”. 

Page 168, line 34, commencing with the 
comma at the end of the line, strike out 
through “title” in line 24. 

Page 169, line 8, strike out “covered” 
and insert in lieu thereof “except to the 
extent provided”. 

Page 169, line 21, after “expenses” in- 
sert “under this subchapter”. 

Page 169, line 22, strike out “subchap- 
ter” and insert in lieu thereof “section”. 


for the 
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Page 171, line 6, insert after “regula- 
tions.“: 

This section does not apply to the flxing 
or payment of a per diem allowance under 
section 5703 (e) of this title. 


Page 173, line 4, commencing with the 
comma, strike out through “State” and 
insert in lieu thereof “of the United 
States”. 

Page 173, line 15, strike out the semi- 
colon and insert in lieu thereof to the 
extent authorized by section 5724 of this 
title;”. 

Page 173, line 24, commencing with 
“in” strike out through 5724 (f)“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof to the extent author- 
ized by section 5724 (f) of this title”. 

Page 175, line 20, commencing with 
the comma at the end of the line, strike 
out through “State” in line 21, and insert 
in lieu thereof “of the United States”. 

Page 176, line 17, strike out “under 
section 5722” and insert in lieu thereof 
“and a student trainee to the extent au- 
thorized by sections 5722 and 5723”. 

Page 176, line 39, strike out “under 
section 5722” and insert in lieu thereof 
“and a student trainee to the extent au- 
thorized by sections 5722 and 5723”. 

Page 177, line 28, commencing with 
the comma, strike out through “State” 
and insert in lieu thereof “of the United 
States”. 

Page 177, line 36, strike out “the” pre- 
ceding “round-”. 

Page 178, line 2, strike out “agreement” 
and insert in lieu thereof “agreed”. 

Page 178, line 8, strike out “the” pre- 
ceding “round-”. 

Page 178, line 15, preceding “2” insert 
“each”. 

Page 178, line 19, commencing with 
the comma, strike out through “State” 
and insert in Heu thereof “of the United 
States”. 

Page 178, line 25, strike out “to pay”. 

Page 179, line 5, commencing with the 
comma, strike out through “State” and 
insert in lieu thereof “of the United 

Page 180, line 20, after “and”, insert 
, except as otherwise provided by law, 

Page 180, line 22, commencing with 
“engaged”, strike out through line 28 and 
insert in lieu thereof engaged. 

Page 184, line 36, strike out “other”. 

Page 191, line 21, commencing with 
“the”, strike out through “branch” in 
line 28 and insert in lieu thereof “an 
Executive agency”. 

Page 191, line 26, strike out “wage 
boards” and insert in lieu thereof “a 
wage board”. 

Page 192, line 15, strike out “section” 
and insert in lieu thereof “subsection”. 

Page 193, line 14, in item “6305”, strike 
out “foreign-service leave” and insert in 
lieu thereof “leave for Chiefs of Mis- 
sions”. 

Page 194, line 10, strike out “the Senate 
or House of Representatives” and insert 
in lieu thereof “either House of Congress 
or of the two Houses“. 

Page 198, line 12, strike out “foreign- 
service leave” and insert in lieu thereof 
“leave for Chiefs of Missions”. 
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Page 212, line 17, after p » in- 
sert “under section 941(b) (1) of title 
33”. 

Page 212, line 19, commencing with 
the comma strike out through “section” 
in line 21. 

Page 230, line 5, strike out the comma 
after “compensation”. 

Page 230, line 29, after “is” insert a“. 

Page 237, line 14, strike out “interests” 
and insert in lieu thereof “interest”. 

Page 237, line 16, strike out “is” after 
“compensation” and insert in lieu there- 
of “shall be“. 

Page 237, line 21, strike out “is” and 
insert in lieu thereof “shall be“. 

Page 239, line 25, strike out is“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “shall be”. 

Page 239, line 27, strike out the sen- 
tence beginning in this line through line 
29. 

Page 240, line 17, strike out “member” 
and insert in lieu thereof “or deceased 
individual”. 

Page 243, line 27, strike out the comma 
after “42”, 

Page 244, line 3, strike out “the” be- 
fore “Alaska” and insert in lieu thereof 
„The“. 

Page 258, line 12, strike out reappor- 
tionment“ and insert in lieu thereof re- 
appointment“. 

Page 261, line 1, strike out section“ 
and insert in lieu thereof sections“. 

Page 269, line 25, strike out separted“ 
and insert in lieu thereof separated“. 

Page 288, line 11, strike out the comma 
and insert in lieu thereof “or”. 

Page 288, line 13, strike out through 
the comma in line 14. 

Page 288, line 20, strike out “foreign 
service“ and insert in lieu thereof For- 
eign Service”. 

Page 289, line 32, strike out “statute” 
and insert in lieu thereof law“. 

Page 289, line 35, strike out “and”. 

Page 289, line 37, strike out the period 
and insert in Heu thereof “; and”, and 
insert the following new clause after 
clause (6): 

(7) “United States”, when used in a geo- 
graphical sense, means the States. 


Page 290, lines 4, 14, 17, 25, 27, 30, 34 
and 39, strike out “statute” wherever it 
appears and insert in lieu thereof “law”. 

Page 291, lines 11, 13, 16, 31, 33, and 
36 strike out “statute” wherever it ap- 
pears and insert in lieu thereof law“. 

Page 292, line 3, strike out “statute” 
and insert in lieu thereof “law”. 

Page 294, line 14, strike out the comma 
and insert in lieu thereof “and each”. 

Page 294, line 15, commencing with 
the comma after “States” strike out 
through “cooperatives” in line 16. 

Page 294, line 37, strike out “statute” 
and insert in lieu thereof “law”. 

Page 297, strike out lines 32 and 33. 

Page 297, line 34, strike out “(2)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(1)”. 

Page 297, line 36, strike out “(3)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (2) “. 

Page 297, strike out lines 38 and 39 and 
1 through 12 on page 298. 

Page 298, line 25, strike out “com- 
missioner” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Commissioner”. 
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Page 309, line 13, strike out “com- 
missioner” and insert in lieu thereof 
“Commissioner”. 

Page 321, after line 2, strike out: 

“1916. Accepting voluntary service. 

Page 321, after line 2, renumber items 
„1917“ through “1924” as “1916” through 
1923“, respectively. 

Page 321, after line 2, in item “1920”, 
strike out “Service” and insert in lieu 
thereof service“. 

Page 321, strike out lines 5 through 12. 

Page 321, line 13, strike out “1917” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1916”. 

Page 321, line 26, strike out “1918” and 
insert in lieu thereof 1917“. 

Page 322, line 15, strike out “1919” and 
insert in lieu thereof 1918“. 

Page 322, line 34, strike out 1920 and 
insert in lieu thereof 1919“. 

Page 232, line 3, strike out 1921“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “1920”. 

Page 322, line 10, strike out “1922” and 
insert in lieu thereof 1921“. 

Page 323, line 18, strike out “1923” and 
insert in lieu thereof 1922“. 

Page 323, line 31, strike out “1924” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1923”. 

Page 326, line 5, after “appoint” insert 
“in the Department of Justice”. 

Page 326, line 6, strike out “in the De- 
partment of Justice” and insert in lieu 
thereof “, learned in the law,“. 

Page 331, line 18, in item “537”, strike 
out “Membership in International Crimi- 
nal Police Organization; expenses” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Expenses”. 

Page 333, strike out lines 10 through 
22 and insert in lieu thereof: 

§ 537. Expenses of unforeseen emergencies of 
a confidential character 

Appropriations for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation are available for expenses of 
unforeseen emergencies of a confidential 
character, when so specified in the appro- 
priation concerned, to be spent under the 
direction of the Attorney General. The At- 
torney General shall certify the amount 
spent that he considers advisable not to 
specify, and his certification is a sufficient 
voucher for the amount therein expressed to 
have been spent. 


Page 335, line 15, strike out “section 
5317” and insert in lieu thereof sections 
5315-5317". 

Page 340, line 2, strike out 217 (a)“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 217a“. 

Page 343, line 15, strike out 2101 (e)“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “2101(f)”. 

Page 351, line 22, after the comma, 
strike out through 1940,“ in line 23. 

Page 351, line 36, strike out “extent” 
and insert in lieu thereof “extend”. 

Page 353, fifth column from the left, 
strike out “3679(b), (i) (as applicable to 
subsection (b)) [added]”. 

Page 354, under “Statutes at Large”, 
after the first “Do” under the year 
“1874”, insert the following: 
„ 


Page 354, under Statutes at Large“, 
strike out the last item under the year 
“1874”. 

Page 364, under the year “1917”, strike 
out the item commencing “May 12”. 

Page 369, under the year “1930”, strike 
out “June 4” and insert in lieu thereof 
“June 6”. 
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Page 376, under the year “1949”, be- 
tween “June 10” and “June 24”, insert: 
June 20 226. 63 203 


Page 377, under the year 1950“ and 
the date “Sept. 6”, strike out the eighth 
“Do” item. 

Page 378, under the year “1953”, be- 
tween “Feb. 7” and “Apr. 4”, insert: 

Feb. 11 3_--- 67 4 


Page 379, under the year “1955”, be- 
tween “Mar. 2” and “Mar. 28”, insert: 
69 14 


Page 379, under the year “1956”, strike 
out the item commencing “June 27”, and 
on the next line strike out “Do” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “June 27”. 

Page 380, under the year 1957“, be- 
tween Aug. 29” and “Sept. 9“, insert: 
Sept. 4 85-286 7¹ 61¹ 


Page 382, under the year 1960“, in the 
Section column of the third “Do” under 
“Sept. 13”, commencing with the comma 
after “(f)”, strike out through Act).“ 
in the next line. 

Page 382, under the year “1960”, in the 
Section column of the fifth “Do” under 
“Sept. 13”, after 542“ insert “(b)—(d)”. 

Page 382, under the year “1961”, and 
before the item commencing “Aug. 14”, 
insert: 

Apr. 7 87-18 75 41 


Page 383, under the year 1964“, be- 
tween “Mar. 26” and “July 2”, insert: 
July 2 88-381 78 240 


Page 383, under the year “1964”, strike 
5 “July 2” and insert in lieu thereof 
Page 383, under the year “1965”, and 
before the item commencing “June 24”, 
insert: 
June 18 89-43____ 78 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 
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The bill was read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 1380), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT 

H.R. 10104 was referred to the Subcommit- 
tee on Revision and Codification of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the U.S. Senate. 
On September 30, 1965, a notice of the pend- 
ency of H.R. 10104 was inserted in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. Briefly, the purpose of 
this notice was to advise any and all in- 
terested parties of the consideration of this 
legislation by the subcommittee and to re- 
quest that those interested inform the sub- 
committee of their interest therein, together 
with such suggestions or modifications that 
would from their point of view be reasonable 
and desirable. In addition thereto, agencies, 
departments, and committees of the Senate, 
were advised by writing of the pendency of 
this legislation and were requested to sub- 
mit their comments thereon. As the result 
of such notice and letters many communica- 
tions were received by the committee. Some 
of the received reports expressed approval of 
the legislation while others recommended 
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amendments and modifications to the bill. 
All of these communications were studied 
and as a result of the suggestions, numbers 
of the proposed amendments or modifica- 
tions were accepted while others were re- 
jected. In many instances where there were 
rejections, such acts were based upon the 
fact that the committee deemed that they 
were unnecessary or constituted a substan- 
tive change in existing law which is not with- 
in the concept of a codification. 

Purpose—The purpose of this bill is to 
restate in comprehensive form, without sub- 
stantive change, the statutes in effect before 
July 1, 1965, that relate to Government em- 
ployees, the organization and powers of Fed- 
eral agencies generally, and administrative 
procedure, and to enact title 5 of the United 
States Code. Queries have been raised as 
to the effect of this bill on laws passed sub- 
sequent to July 1, 1965. This bill will in no 
way affect them. Only those laws existing 
prior to July 1, 1965, are the subject mat- 
ter of this bill. The amendatory effect of 
laws effective on or after July 1, 1965, which 
will be covered by a supplemental codifica- 
tion bill, is preserved by section 7(a) of the 
bill. The bill, like any codification, does not 
constitute a current legislative endorsement 
of the substantive provisions of statutes in 
effect before July 1, 1965, some of which are 
being currently studied by Congress for pos- 
sible substantive amendment. As stated in 
the House report (No. 901) on H.R. 10104, in 
the revised title 5, simple language has been 
substituted for awkward and obsolete terms, 
and superseded, executed, and obsolete 
statutes have been eliminated. This bill is 
a part of the program of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives to enact into law all 50 titles of the 
United States Code. 

History. The statutes that relate to Gov- 
ernment personnel begin with the first 
statute enacted by Congress (1 Stat. 23). 
With the growth of the United States and the 
accompanying growth in the size of the Gov- 
ernment's work force and the complexity of 
their duties, the personnel statutes grew in 
number and in complexity. Attempts were 
made periodically to consolidate personnel 
statutes, but these attempts had only partial 
success and grew obsolete through the enact- 
ment of subsequent statutes. The Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (Hoover Commis- 
sion), in its report on personnel and civil 
service, February 1955, recommended that the 
Civil Service Commission prepare and that 
Congress enact a statute to codify the per- 
sonnel statutes of the United States (Recom- 
mendation 17, pp. 82-83). The need for codi- 
fication of the statutes relating to personnel 
has also been recognized by the Committees 
on Post Office and Civil Service of both 
Houses, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Civil Service Commission. 

In June of 1956, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion directed its General Counsel, L. V. Meloy, 
to undertake the recodification of title 5. 
The recodification effort resulted in two 
earlier bills, H.R. 8748, 86th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, which was introduced on August 20, 
1959, and H.R. 4158, 88th Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, which was introduced on February 25, 
1963. Both bills were circulated among the 
departments and agencies of the Government 
and, after receipt, consideration, and adop- 
tion of the constructive comments submitted, 
and incorporation of subsequent legislation, 
the bill was revised into the form in which it 
was received by the Senate upon its passage 
by the House of Representatives. 

Inclusion and exclusion of statutes —Title 
5 as revised does not include all the person- 
nel statutes of the United States. Statutes 
that relate to the employees of only one 
agency, if not previously in title 5, have not 
been brought into the title. Statutes relat- 
ing to civilian employees which apply to 
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more than one agency are included in title 5 
regardless of where they may have appeared 
previously. Some of these statutes also apply 
to members of the uniformed service. 

Statutes that are temporary in nature are 
omitted from title 5. A citation to each of 
these statutes which was in effect before 
July 1, 1965, is provided in table III. It is 
expected that the texts of these statutes will 
appear in the United States Code either in 
an appendix to title 5 or at appropriate 
points as footnotes. 

In this connection it will be noted that the 
committee as amendment No, 7, has included 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended. 
It is understood that when the code is pub- 
lished, that the reorganization plans in 
existence by virtue of the Reorganization Act 
will be set forth in an appendix to title 5 of 
the United States Code. 

Revision of language—In order to re- 
state the statutes relating to personnel in 
one comprehensive title, it is necessary to 
make changes in language. Some of the 
changes are necessary to attain uniformity 
within the title. Others are necessary to 
effect consolidation of related statutes and to 
conform to common contemporary usage. 
In making changes in the language, precau- 
tions have been taken against making sub- 
stantive changes in any statute. 

Revision notes —A revision note has been 
prepared for each section of the revised title 
5 and for each section of titles 4, 18, 28, 37, 
and 39 amended by this bill. The revision 
note shows the statutory basis or source of 
the section, and explains significant changes 
in and omissions of language. 

Standard changes—Certain standard 
changes are made uniformly throughout title 
5 as revised. Some of these are explained in 
chapter 1, “Organization,” and chapter 21, 
“Definitions”. The most significant of the 
other standard changes are explained in the 
‘following paragraphs. 

As far as possible, the statute is stated in 
the present tense and in the active voice. 
Where there is a choice of two or more words, 
otherwise of equal legal effect, the more com- 
monly understood word is used. 

The word “shall” is used in the mandatory 
and imperative sense. The word “may” is 
used is the permissive sense, as “is permitted 
to” and “is authorized to”. The words “may 
not” are used in a prohibitory sense, as “is 
not authorized to” and “is not permitted to”, 
The words “no individual may” mean that no 
individual is required, authorized, or per- 
mitted to do the act. 

The word “includes” means includes but 
is not limited to. The word “considered” de- 
notes the exercise of judgment. The word 
“deemed is used where a legal fiction, or 
what may in some cases be a legal fiction, is 
intended. The word “is” is used for state- 
ments of fact. 

The word “pay” includes all terms hereto- 
fore in use representing salary, wages, pay, 
compensation, emoluments, and remunera- 
tion for services. The word “compensation” 
refers to Federal employees’ compensation 
benefits and unemployment compensation 
benefits. 

When a right is conferred, the words “is 
entitled” or their equivalent are used. 

The words “under section—“ are used 
instead of “pursuant to section—” and “in 
accordance with section—”. 

The word “such” is not used as a demon- 
strative adjective. The use of the word 
“each”, “any”, “every”, or “all” is confined to 
instances in which it is feared that doubt 
would arise if the word were not used, 

Provisos are not used. An exception or 
limitation is introduced by the words “except 
that” or “but” or by placing the excepting or 
limiting provision in a separate sentence. 

The phrase “territories and possessions” is 
substituted for Territory“, Territories“, 
“Territories and possessions” and “posses- 
sions” as there are now no “Territories” and 
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to preserve the intended coverage and acquire 
consistency in language. In some instances 
the phrase “including the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico” is added to the phrase “ter- 
ritorles and possessions” to continue an 
emphasis contained in the statute. 

Substantive change not intended.—Like 
other recent codifications which have been 
previously enacted into law and which will 
eventually result in the enactment of all 50 
titles of the United States Code, there are no 
substantive changes made by this bill en- 
acting title 5 into law. It is sometimes 
feared or assumed that mere changes in 
terminology and style will result in changes 
in substance or impair the precedent value 
of earlier judicial decisions and other inter- 
pretations. This fear might have some weight 
if this were the usual kind of amendatory 
legislation from which it can be inferred 
that a change of language is intended to 
change substance. The committee wishes to 
express that in a codification statute, how- 
ever, the courts uphold the contrary pre- 
sumption: the statute is intended to remain 
substantively unchanged. The House in its 
report on this legislation listed the follow- 
ing cases to substantiate this principle: 

Stewart v. Kahn (11 Wall. 493, 502 (1871)). 

Smythe v. Fiske (23 Wall, 374, 382, (1874) ). 

McDonald v. Hovey (110 US. 619, 628 
(1884) ). 

United States v. Ryder (110 U.S. 729, 740, 
(1884) ). 

United States v. Sischo (262 U.S. 165, 168 
(1923) ). 

Fourco Glass Co. v. Transmirra Products 
Corp. (353 U.S. 222, 227 (1957)). 

Walsh v. Commonwealth (224 Mass. 239, 
112 N. E. 486, 487 (1916) ). 

State ex rel. Rankin v. Wilbaux County 
Bank (85 Mont, 532, 281 Pac. 341, 344 (1929) ). 

In re Sullivan’s Estate (38 Ariz. 387, 300 
Pac. 193, 195 (1931)). 

Sigal v. Wise (114 Conn. 297, 158 Atl. 891, 
894 (1932) ). 

Martin v. Dyer-Kane Co. (113 N.J. Eq. 88, 
166 Atl. 227, 229 (1933)). 

Norfolk & Portsmouth Bar Ass’n. v. Drewry 
(161 Va. 833, 172 S.E. 282, 285 (1934) ). 

Sutherland, Statutory Construction (3d 
ed., Horack, 1943), secs. 3709, 3710. 


JACK L. PHILIPPOT 


The bill (H.R. 11718) for the relief of 
Jack L. Philippot was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1381), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to consider 
residence abroad by Jack L. Philippot, a 
citizen of the United States, while in the 
employ of the U.S. Government to have been 
physically present within the United States, 
thus enabling him to transmit U.S. citizen- 
ship to his 3 minor children. 


GUISEPPE BOSSIO 


The bill (H.R. 7508) for the relief of 
Guiseppe Bossio was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 1382), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provision of existing law relating 
to one who has obtained a visa by fraud in 
behalf of Guiseppe Bossio. 


MRS. ANNA MICHALSKA 
HOLOWECKYJ 


The bill (H.R. 4584) for the relief of 
Mrs. Anna Michalska Holoweckyj (for- 
merly Mrs. Anna Zalewski) was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1383), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to provide for 
the filing of an immediate relative visa peti- 
tion in behalf of Mrs. Anna Michalska Holo- 
weckyj (formerly Mrs, Anna Zalewski) by her 
U.S. citizen husband. 


MICHEL FAHIM DANIEL 


The bill (H.R. 4458) for the relief of 
Michel Fahim Daniel was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1384), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to classify the 
adopted son of citizens of the United States 
as a child under the provisions of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


BRYAN GEORGE SIMPSON 


The bill (H.R. 4437) for the relief of 
Bryan George Simpson was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1385), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Bryan George Simpson. The bill 
provides for the payment of the required 
visa fee. No quota charge is provided for in 
the bill, inasmuch as the beneficiary is a non- 
quota immigrant. 


LEONARDO TUSA 


The bill (H.R. 4083) for the relief of 
Mr. Leonardo Tusa was considered, or- 
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dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed . 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1386), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the ex- 
cluding provision of existing law relating to 
one who has attempted to obtain fraudulent 
documentation in behalf of Leonardo Tusa. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 56-year-old 
native and citizen of Italy, who presently 
resides in that country with his wife and 2 
children. He immigrated to the United 
States with his parents at age 5, and re- 
turned to Italy when he was 12. In 1932, 
the beneficiary attempted to return to the 
United States with a false American pass- 
port. He was convicted by Italian authori- 
ties and sentenced to 5 months in jail and 
a fine, which was conditionally suspended. 
The beneficiary was denied a visa in 1961, 
based on his former attempt to enter the 
United States fraudulently. The beneficiary 
has a sister and a brother who are U.S. citi- 
zens and he is the beneficiary of a visa peti- 
tion approved January 7, 1954. 


JACOBO TEMEL 


The bill (H.R. 1414) for the relief of 
Jacobo Temel was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1387), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to waive the ex- 
cluding provision of existing law relating to 
one who has been convicted of dealing il- 
legally with narcotic drugs in behalf of 
Jacobo Temel. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 63-year-old 
native of Poland and citizen of Colombia. He 
has resided in Bogotá since 1933, and oper- 
ates one of the city’s leading restaurants. It 
is stated that the beneficiary has been very 
helpful to representatives of the United 
States in arranging dinners and official recep- 
tions. The beneficiary was admitted to the 
United States in 1919, and in 1929 was con- 
victed of dealing illegally in narcotic drugs. 
He was deported on December 23, 1931. The 
beneficiary's wife is a permanent resident of 
the United States and four of their children 
are citizens of this country. The beneficiary 
is financially independent and it is stated 
that he has led an exemplary life since his 
conviction. 


LEONARDO RUSSO 


The bill (H.R. 1407) for the relief of 
Leonardo Russo was considered, ordered 
to a third reacing, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the 
report (No. 1388), explaining the pur- 
Poses of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provision of existing law relating 
to one who has been convicted of a crime 
involving moral turpitude in behalf of 
Leonardo Russo. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 30-year-old 
native and citizen of Italy, who presently 
resides in that country where he is em- 
ployed as a laborer. The beneficiary's father 
was lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence in 1955, and his mother in 1958. Two 
sisters and a brother are also lawful per- 
manent residents of this country. The 
beneficiary has been unable to qualify for a 
visa because of his conviction on June 24, 
1954, of theft and housebreaking. His prison 
sentence was suspended and he paid a fine. 
The beneficiary's brother will file a fifth 
preference visa petition as soon as he is a 
naturalized U.S. citizen. 


FUN WAT HOY 


The bill (S. 2010) for the relief of Fun 
Wat Hoy was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2010 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Fun Wat Hoy shall be held and con- 
sidered to have heen lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such alien 
as provided for in this Act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1389), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Fun Wat Hoy. The bill provides 
for an appropriate quota deduction and for 
the payment of the required visa fee. 


ARMINDA PADUA VISEU 


The bill (S. 849) for the relief of 
Arminda Padua Viseu was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 849 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Arminda P. Viseu shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
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the proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1390), explaining the purposes of 
the bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Arminda Padua Viseu. The bill 
provides for an appropriate quota deduction 
and for the payment of the required visa 
fee. 


ABDUL WOHABE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 10220) for the relief of Abdul 
Wohabe, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Abdul Wohabe shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of May B, 1963. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1391), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
grant the status of permanent residence in 
the United States to Abdul Wohabe as of 
May 8, 1963. The bill has been amended in 
accordance with established precedents. 


DR. JACOBO ALBO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3272) for the relief of Dr. Jacobo 
Albo, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, in line 4, after the word 
“act”, to strike out “Doctor Jacobo Albo” 
and insert “Doctor Jacobo Albo Maya”, 
and, in line 7, after 1961“, to strike out 
upon payment of the required visa fee“; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Jacobo Albo Maya shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of June 19, 1961. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Doctor Jacobo 
Albo Maya.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1392), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization, The bill has been amended 
in accordance with the suggestion of the 
Commissioner of Immigration to reflect the 
beneficiary’s correct name. The bill has been 
amended further to delete reference to the 
payment of the required visa fee, since it 
was paid when the beneficiary was admitted 
for permanent residence. 


RONALD POIRIER, A MINOR 


The bill (H.R. 8865) for the relief of 
Ronald Poirier, a minor was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1393), explaining the purposes of 
the bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay $542.10 to the legal guardian of Ronald 
Poirler, a minor, in full settlement of the 
claims of Ronald Poirier against the United 
States and Alc. Roger Blatchford based upon 
personal injuries growing out of an accident 
on May 31, 1957, in Springfield, Mass., in- 
volving an Air Force vehicle. The payment 
provided in the bill would be in full and final 
satisfaction of the Judgment and costs en- 
tered in the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts in favor of Ronald 
Poirier against the Air Force member based 
upon the same accident. 


STATEMENT 


The House report on H.R. 8865 relates the 
facts and justification for the bill, as follows: 

“The Department of the Air Force in its 
report to the committee on the bill indicated 
that it would have no objection to favorable 
consideration of the bill. 

“The events which gave rise to the claim 
embodied in the bill date back to May 31, 
1957. On that date, Ronald Poirier, then 5 
years of age, ran between two parked auto- 
mobiles in the city of Springfield, Mass., 
into the path of an Air Force vehicle oper- 
ated by Alc. Roger Blatchford on official Air 
Force business. The child was struck by the 
rear right side of the Air Force vehicle. 

“In April of 1958, an administrative claim 
was filed with the Air Force in behalf of 
Ronald Poirier claiming damages in the 
amount of $2,000 for the personal injuries 
suffered in the accident. This claim was filed 
under the provisions of section 2672 of title 
28, United States Code, which provides for 
the administrative settlement of tort claims. 
At that time, the limit provided in the sec- 
tion was $1,000. Accordingly, the claim for 
$2,000 could not be considered. The Air 
Force advised Mr. Parish, who filed the claim 
for Ronald Poirier, to file a lawsuit in behalf 
of his client under the codified provisions of 
the Federal Tort Claims Act. The attorney 
failed to file suit within the period of the 
statute of limitations provided in section 
2401(b) of title 28. Instead of bringing a 
suit against the United States under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, Mr. Parish brought 
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an action on June 7, 1958, in a State court in 
Springfield, Mass., against the airman in his 
individual capacity. On motion of the 
United States, the action was removed to the 
U.S. District Court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts. In that court, the attorney at- 
tempted to join the United States as a party 
defendant; however, this motion was denied 
because by that time the 2-year statute of 
limitations applicable to tort claims actions 
against the United States had expired. On 
January 3, 1963, the Federal court entered 
judgment against Airman Blatchford. The 
judgment and costs amounted to $542.10, 
which is the amount stated in this bill. 

“The committee feels it is pertinent to 
note that on September 21, 1961, Public 
Law 87-258 amended the tort claims provi- 
sions of title 28 to provide that in cases of 
this type, the remedy of the injured party 
would be to proceed against the United 
States and not against the individual agent 
or employee of the Government. Had this 
law applied at the time of the accident in- 
volved in this case, the airman would not have 
been subjected to individual liability. It is 
also pertinent to note that the provisions 
concerning administrative settlement were 
likewise amended following the date of the 
accident. On September 8, 1959, Public Law 
86-238 increased the administrative settle- 
ment authority to $2,500. Thus the original 
administrative claim might have been settled 
without exposing the individual airman to 
personal liability. In the light of these de- 
velopments and the policies expressed in 
them, the committee feels that relief should 
be extended as provided in this bill. Accord- 
ingly, it is recommended that the bill, as 
amended, be considered favorably. 

“The bill carries a 20-percent limitation 
upon attorney’s fees. Section 2678 of title 
28 provides that limitation for amounts re- 
covered under section 1346(b) of title 28. 
Section 1346(b) is the section providing for 
jurisdiction in the Federal courts of tort 
claims actions against the United States. 
Relief in this instance based on the tort 
claims provisions of that title and, in effect, 
the bill merely makes it possible to provide 
for payment in a manner similar to that 
whick would have obtained had the action 
been brought against the United States in 
the first instance. Under these circum- 
stances, it has been concluded that the 20- 
percent limit is appropriate.” 

The committee, after study of all of the 
foregoing, concurs in the action of the House 
of Representatives, and recommends that the 
bill, H.R. 8865, be considered favorably. 


MAJ. DONALD W. OTTAWAY, USAF 


The bill (H.R. 4602) for the relief of 
Maj. Donald W. Ottaway, U.S. Air Force 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1394), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. E 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Maj. Donald W. Ottaway, U.S. Air 
Force, of liability in the amount of $2,522.46 
for overpayments of compensation paid him 
by reason of credit for service as a Reserve 
midshipman in the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 

STATEMENT 

The Department of the Air Force, in its 

report on this legislation, stated that it has 
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no objection to the favorable consideration 
of the bill. 

The facts and justification for this legisla- 
tion, as recited in the House report on H.R. 
4602, are as follows: 

“Major Ottaway first entered the service 
as an enlisted man in the Regular Navy on 
July 27, 1946. He was discharged on August 
22, 1947, and on September 16 of that year, 
he was appointed a midshipman in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
Under this appointment, he entered the Uni- 
versity of Kansas at Lawrence, Kans., as a 
regular student. He continued as a Naval 
Reserve midshipman until his discharge on 
April 8, 1949. Major Ottaway accepted an 
appointment as a second lieutenant in the 
Air Force Reserve on May 31, 1951, and en- 
tered on extended duty on October 13, 1951. 
In establishing his pay date, the Air Force 
fixed the date as September 20, 1948. This 
pay date correctly credited him with his prior 
service in the U.S. Navy, but erroneously in- 
cluded his service as a midshipman in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve. This error was brought 
to light in 1963, when personnel at the Lowry 
Air Force Base noted a discrepancy between 
the pay date listed in the Air Force register 
and the erroneous pay date on which his pay 
was based. A review of documents establish- 
ing the serviceman's prior service resulted in 
a determination that service as midshipman 
in the Naval Reserve was not creditable sery- 
ice for pay. The result was a determination 
that from the time he entered active duty on 
October 13, 1951, through June 30, 1963, his 
pay date had been erroneous. The overpay- 
ments of flight pay and basic pay in this 
period amounted to $2,522.46. This is the 
amount of indebtedness which would be re- 
lieved by this bill. 

“These overpayments continued for almost 
12 years. The Air Force report states that 
there is no evidence of lack of good faith 
on this officer’s part. Further, that report 
indicates that the Air Force investigation 
establishes that repayment of this consider- 
able sum could impose a financial hardship 
on this officer. 

“In order to document the nature of the 
hardship on the individual affected, the com- 
mittee requested and received supporting in- 
formation concerning the circumstances of 
this serviceman. Major Ottaway is married 
and is supporting two teenage children and a 
child of 6 years of age. The imposition of 
this additional burden does impose a hard- 
ship upon this officer and resulted in a cur- 
tailment of money available for the family's 
needs. In the light of the circumstances of 
the overpayment, the fact that similar relief 
has been extended in other cases considered 
by the committee, and the indication by the 
Department that it would have no objection 
to relief, the committee recommends that 
the bill, as amended, be considered fa- 
vorably.” 

The committee, after reviewing all of the 
foregoing and the attachments hereto, con- 
curs in the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and recommends that the bill, 
H.R. 4602, be considered favorably. 


TRANSFER OF FIVE COUNTIES 
FROM THE EASTERN DISTRICT 
TO THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
OKLAHOMA 
The bill (H.R. 8317) to amend section 

116 of title 28, United States Code, relat- 

ing to the U.S. District Court for the 

Eastern and Western District of Okla- 

homa, was considered, ordered to a third 

reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 1395), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation js 
to transfer from the eastern district to the 
western district of Oklahoma, five counties 
namely, Garvin, Grady, Jefferson, McClain, 
and Stephens. Accordingly, it amends sec- 
tion 116 of title 28, United States Code. 

STATEMENT 

The basic purpose of this transfer is for 
the convenience of the litigants and their 
attorneys in the five counties in question. 
Currently, all the filing is done in Muskogee 
and involves substantial travel and expense, 
but those items will be lessened if those 
people are permitted to file at Oklahoma 
City. 

As stated before, the bill provides that the 
counties of Garvin, Grady, Jefferson, Mc- 
Clain, and Stephens, which are presently in 
the eastern district of Oklahoma, shall be 
transferred to the western district of Okla- 
homa. It also provides that Chickasha and 
Pauls Valley, which are now places of holding 
court for the eastern district of Oklahoma, 
shall be places of holding court for the west- 
ern district of Oklahoma. 

This legislation has the approval of the 
Federal district judges in Oklahoma, as well 
as lawyers and residents of these affected 
counties. In addition, it has the approval of 
the Judicial Council of the Tenth Circuit. 
The Department of Justice defers to the 
Judicial Conference of the United States 
concerning this proposal. The Judicial Con- 
ference has approved the legislation. 


CONTROL USE OF THE DESIGN OF 
THE GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE SEAL OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The bill (S. 2770) to control the use 
of the design of the great seal of the 
United States and of the seal of the 
President of the United States was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
33 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section as follows: 

“§713. Great seal of the United States and 
seal of the President 

“Whoever, except as authorized under regu- 
lations made pursuant to law, knowingly and 
willfully uses the design of the great seal 
of the United States, whether the obverse or 
the reverse, or both, in whole or in part, 
or any simulation thereof, or the design of 
the seal of the President of the United States, 
in whole or in part, or any simulation thereof, 
shall be fined not more than $250 or im- 
prisoned not more than six months, or both. 

“The President shall have authority to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations governing the 
use and reproduction of the design of the 
great seal of the United States and of the 
seal of the President of the United States. 

“A violation of this section may be en- 
joined at the suit of the Attorney General 
upon complaint by any duly authorized rep- 
resentative of any department or agency of 
the United States.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 33 imme- 
diately preceding section 701 of title 18 of 
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the United States Code is amended by adding 
at the end thereof: 


“713. Great seal of the United States and 
seal of the President.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall not make unlawful the preexisting use 
of the design of the great seal of the United 
States or of the seal of the President of 
the United States that was lawful on the 
date of approval of this Act, until two years 
after that date. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1396), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to make it a 
crime knowingly and willfully to use the de- 
sign, or a simulation thereof, of the great 
seal of the United States or the seal of the 
President of the United States, except as au- 
gee under regulations made pursuant to 
aw. 

STATEMENT 


The Department of Justice has reported to 
the committee that it has no objection to the 
bill. 

In its report on the proposed legislation the 
Department of Justice said: 

“S. 2770 would amend title 18, United 
States Code, to add a new section 713, making 
it a crime knowingly and willfully to use the 
design, or a simulation thereof, of the great 
seal of the United States or the seal of the 
President of the United States, except as au- 
thorized under regulations made pursuant to 
law. The bill would give the President the 
authority to make such regulations and a 
violation of its proscriptions would be 
punishable by a fine of not more than $250 
or imprisonment for not more than 6 months, 
or both. Violations could be enjoined by 
sult of the Attorney General upon the com- 
plaint of a representative of a Government 
agency or department. A savings clause 
would permit preexisting uses of both seals to 
continue for 2 years after the bill’s enact- 
ment. 

“The uses of the seals of the United States 
and the President are not now governed by 
law. S. 2770 would appear to fill this void 
and afford adequate protection to these in- 
signia. The Department of Justice has no 


“objection to its enactment, 


“The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program.” 

The committee believes that the bill is 
meritorious and recommends it favorably, 


SHIRLEY SHAPIRO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 2681) for the relief of Shirley 
Shapiro, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 5, after the 
word of“, to strike out “$150,000” and 
insert “$120,000”, and, in the same line, 
after the word “to”, to insert “Sidney S. 
Shapiro and“. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
GGW 

e. 
The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act for the relief of Sidney S. 
Shapiro and Shirley Shapiro.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1397), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENTS 


The purpose of the amendments, is to re- 
duce the amount of the award to that rec- 
ommended by the Department of Justice, and 
to amend the bill to include any claim of 
Mrs. Shapiro’s husband. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
pay to Sidney S. Shapiro and his wife, Shirley 
Shapiro, the amount of $120,000, in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States based upon multiple injuries, ex- 
penses, disabilities, and other losses or dam- 
ages suffered as the result of Mrs. Shapiro 
being struck in Naples, Italy, by a U.S, nava! 
malltruck driven by an intoxicated member 
of the Navy. 

STATEMENT 

In a favorable report on the bill, dated 
July 5, 1966, the Department of Justice has 
said: 

“The facts in this case, as recounted in 
House Report No. 90 and as reflected in the 
Department of Justice files, indicate that in 
the early morning of July 6, 1962, a U.S. Navy 
mailtruck, negligently driven by an intoxi- 
cated sailor, went out of control and struck 
a parked car in which Mrs. Shapiro was sit- 
ting. It also struck a number of other parked 
cars injJurying six other civilians who were 
Italian nationals and who have been compen- 
sated under the Foreign Claims Act (10 U.S.C. 
2734), whose benefits are limited to inhabi- 
tants of foreign countries. The House report 
also reflects that the Navy driver began his 
drinking while on an official mall run, After 
picking up the mail and returning to the 
fleet landing too late to catch the boat to his 
ship, he sat in the vehicle and continued 
drinking until he became intoxicated and 
appropriated the vehicle to his own use. 

“Since the Federal Tort Claims Act, under 
which Mrs. Shapiro would ordinarily seek re- 
dress, is inapplicable to claims arising in a 
foreign country, she has had no legal remedy 
available to her. Furthermore, the Navy De- 
partment determination that the driver was 
not acting within the scope of his employ- 
ment or Official duties at the time of the ac- 
cident, if sustained, would have precluded 
recovery even if the accident had occurred in 
the United States. 

“Six pages of the House report consist of a 
Navy statement of the extremely serious in- 
juries suffered by Mrs. Shapiro. As of Febru- 
ary 24, 1965, the date of the report, Mrs. 
Shapiro was still unable to walk despite hav- 
ing undergone seven operations. 

“In arriving at the $150,000 award figure, 
the House Judiciary Committee reviewed re- 
ceipted bills and canceled checks for expenses 
attributed to the accident totaling $26,051.95. 
It also took into account an estimate of 
$13,000 for additional surgery and treatment 
estimated to be required in the future. Fi- 
nally, the committee estimated that because 
of her confinement to a wheelchair Mrs. 
Shapiro would need a full-time housekeeper 
which “at the present wage of $50 per week 
for 30.91 years, Mrs. Shapiro's life expectancy, 
will amount to $80,366. The present dis- 
counted value of such an expenditure is 
approximately $49,000." Thus, the actual 
and anticipated out-of-pocket expenses in 
this case will approximate, at a minimum, 
$88,051.95. Of this, approximately $12,000 
has been paid to Mr. Shapiro under a policy 
of insurance issued by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. The Shapiro attorney has un- 
dertaken to provide a waiver by the company 
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of any claim for reimbursement out of the 
proceeds of this legislation. 

“In the judgment of the Department of 
Justice, a fair and reasonable estimate of the 
value of the claims of Mr. and Mrs. Shapiro 
is $120,000. This figure includes the special 
damages set out above, plus compensation 
for Mrs. Shapiro’s pain, suffering, and dis- 
figuration, as well as such compensation as 
her husband is entitled to for loss of con- 
sortium. These are items of damages incapa- 
ble of precise valuation but recognized as 
compensable under well established prin- 
ciples of tort law. In reference to Mr. Sha- 
piro’s loss of consortium claims and in order 
that. this matter may be forever closed, we 
would suggest that the bill be amended to 
apply to the claims of Mrs. Shapiro's hus- 
band, Mr. Sidney S. Shapiro. To accomplish 
this amendment, the title of the bill should 
be amended to refer to “Sidney S. and Shirley 
Shapiro”, and the words “Sidney S. Shapiro 
and” should be inserted following the word 
“to” on line 5, page 1 of the bill. 

“If the Congress is disposed to compensate 
the Shapiros, the bill amended as suggested 
would constitute a fair and equitable private 
relief bill to the enactment of which the De- 
partment of Justice has no objection. 

“The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
while there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this report to the committee from 
the standpoint of the administration’s pro- 
gram, the Bureau is concerned about the 
amount of the award proposed in this case, 
as compared with the generally smaller 
awards heretofore provided in personal in- 
jury cases by private legislation when there 
is no legal obligation on the part of the 
United States.” 

In its favorable report on the bill the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives said: 

“The incident upon which Mrs. Shapiro's 
claim is based occurred at approximately 
12:15 a.m. on July 6, 1962, in Naples, Italy. A 
Navy enlisted man was assigned to pick up 
and deliver mail for a Navy vessel. While 
on the official mail run he and an accompany- 
ing friend began drinking. After picking 
up the mail and returning to the fleet land- 
ing they found they had missed the boat 
to their ship. The two Navy men sat in the. 
vehicle for some time continuing their drink- 
ing, and shortly after 11:30 p.m. on the 
evening July 5, 1962, while intoxicated and 
without authority, appropriated the Navy 
vehicle to their own use and drove it into 
Naples. A few minutes after midnight, the 
vehicle collided with several parked motor- 
cars, damaging 11 of them, and injuring 7 
civilians, The injured persons included six 
Italian nationals, of whom the four who re- 
ported for treatment suffered relatively minor 
injuries, and Mrs. Shapiro, a citizen of the 
United States visiting in Naples, who suffered 
very severe multiple injuries. 

“Mrs. Shapiro was rushed to the Ospedali 
dei Pellagrini Hospital in Naples where it was 
found that she had suffered fractures of both 
arms and legs, collarbone, pelvis, five ribs, 
and several vertebrae. Initially it was 
thought that a leg amputation would be 
necessary but it has been avoided to date, 
although Mrs. Shapiro is still unable to walk 
after seven operations. Additional treatment 
and operative procedures, as well as plastic 
surgery, will be required before it can be 
finally determined if the repaired pelvis and 
left leg will ever be sufficiently strong to per- 
mit walking. 

“Meanwhile throughout her return to the 
United States, hospitalization, and home 
treatment, Mrs. Shapiro has been confined to 
a wheelchair. Her incapacity has necessi- 
tated the employment of a full-time house- 
keeper to attend to the household duties 
and care of the two Shapiro children. 

“The Shapiro family has reported that the 
Navy Department cooperated fully within 
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the limits of its ability to assist in the period 
following the unfortunate accident, but is 
without statutory authority to give favor- 
able consideration to a claim for the injuries 
suffered. In November 1962, the Italian au- 
thorities waived jurisdiction over any crimi- 
nal charges, and in January 1963 the Navy 
driver was tried by general court-martial and 
convicted of several offenses, including that 
of drunken driving resulting in personal in- 
juries. 

“The Navy advised Mrs. Shapiro, through 
counsel, that the Federal Tort Claims Act 
(28 U.S.C. 2672) is not applicable because it 
specifically excludes any claim arising in a 
foreign country. The Foreign Claims Act (10 
U.S.C. 2734) is also not available since its 
benefits are limited to inhabitants of for- 
eign countries. The Navy further advised 
that in view of the determination that the 
Navy member involved was not acting with- 
in the scope of his employment or official 
duties at the time of the accident, it ap- 
peared almost certain that the Italian Gov- 
ernment would not give favorable considera- 
tion to a claim under the Status of Forces 
Agreement in Italy. A suit against the 
driver of the Government vehicle would in 
all probability result in a profitless judg- 
ment in the light of the driver’s known re- 
sources (or lack of them). It was in view 
of these unusual circumstances that the 
Navy Department departed from its general 
rule in commenting on private relief legis- 
lation measures and offered no objection to 
an earlier proposed bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Shapiro. 

“On June 24, 1964, the subcommittee to 
which the bill was assigned held a hearing 
attended by Mr. and Mrs. Shapiro, their 
counsel, and representatives of the Navy. In 
view of the undisputed facts in the case, the 
subcommittee had no difficulty in conclud- 
ing that sufficient grounds exist to justify 
equitable relief; accordingly it focused its 
attention chiefly on the question of the 
proper measure of damages. 

“Review of the Navy’s own report of physi- 
cal examination of Mrs. Shapiro, drafted 
February 4, 1964, after an all-day exami- 
nation by six Navy specialists, and of the 
Italian hospital report of initial injuries and 
treatment, both of which are incorporated 
herein as attachments to the Navy report of 
May 25, 1964, on H.R. 6099 (an earlier bill), 
make obvious the extreme seriousness of the 
injuries and the uncertain prognosis as to 
the degree and extent of eventual recovery. 
The committee has reviewed receipted bills 
and canceled checks for expenses incurred to 
date which total $26,051.95. While some 
compensation has been received under hos- 
pitalization insurance, a reimbursement 
clause in the policy will require return to the 
insurance company to the extent of the 
recovery of such payments. 

“No exact estimate can be provided for the 
additional surgery and treatment required 
in the future since the extent thereof cannot 
be predicted with any degree of accuracy at 
this time. Mrs. Shapiro’s attorney estimates 
that the expense involved will amount to at 
least $13,000. The added expense for a full- 
time housekeeper at the present wage of $50 
per week for 30.91 years, Mrs. Shapiro’s life 
expectancy, will amount to $80,366. The 
present discounted value of such an expen- 
diture is approximately $49,000. Thus, it is 
contended, the actual and anticipated out- 
of-pocket expenses for treatment of Mrs. 
Shapiro's injuries will approximate, at a 
minimum, $88,051.95. 

“Mrs. Shapiro’s attorney contends that 
proper consideration of the special damages, 
of the pain and suffering, loss of earning 
capacity, disfigurement, psychological effects, 
and other consequential results of the acci- 
dent justify an award of at least $300,000. 
The committee is impressed with the grave 
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grave nature of the injuries suffered and 
sympathetic to the undoubted permanent 
effects upon Mrs. Shapiro and her family. 
In view of the uncertainty as to the addi- 
tional expenses to be incurred, and after a 
careful examination of the evaluation pro- 
vided by the Navy medical authorities, the 
committee concludes that an award of $150,- 
000 appears just and equitable. Accordingly 
it is recommended that the bill, as so 
amended, be considered favorably. 

“Since the information before the com- 
mittee indicates that an attorney has 
rendered services in connection with this 
matter, the bill carries the customary 
language limiting the amount of attorney's 
fees.” 

The committee believes that the bill, as 
amended in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Department of Justice, is 
meritorious and recommends it favorably. 


COMPACT BETWEEN MISSOURI 
AND KANSAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3051) granting the consent of 
Congress to the compact between Mis- 
souri and Kansas creating the Kansas 
City Area Transportation District and 
the Kansas City Area Transportation 
Authority which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 10, after line 12, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. The consent of the Congress to 
this compact is granted subject to the ex- 
press condition that the Kansas City Area 
Transportation District and the Kansas City 
Area Transportaion Authority shall not ac- 
quire, construct, maintain, operate, or lease 
to others for maintenance and operation, any 
interstate toll bridge or interstate toll tun- 
nel without prior approval of the Secretary 
of Commerce. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 2 of this 
Act, the Congress consents to the compact 
between the States of Missouri and Kansas 
which reads as follows: 


“Compact BETWEEN MISSOURI AND KANSAS 
CREATING THE Kansas CITY AREA TRANSPOR- 
TATION DISTRICT AND THE KANSAS CITY AREA 
‘TRANSPORTATION AUTHORITY. 


“The States of Missouri and Kansas sol- 
emnly agree: 
“ARTICLE I. 


“They agree to and pledge, each to the 
other, faithful cooperation in the future 
planning and development of the Kansas 
City Area Transportation District, holding in 
high trust for the benefit of its people and of 
the Nation, the special blessings and natural 
advantages thereof. 


“ARTICLE xx. 


“To that end, the two States create a dis- 
trict to be known as the Kansas City Area 
Transportation District (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as The District“), which shall em- 
brace the following territory: The Counties 
of Case, Clay, Jackson and Platte in Missouri, 
and the Counties of Johnson, Leavenworth 
and Wyandotte in Kansas. 


“ARTICLE III. 


“There is created the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority of the Kansas City 
Area Transportation District (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the (‘Authority’), which shall be 
a body corporate and politic and a political 
subdivision of the States of Missouri and 
Kansas. 
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aß Authority shall have the following 


POW 

049 To acquire by gift, purchase or lease 
and to plan, construct, operate and main- 
tain, or to lease to others for operation and 
maintenance, passenger transportation sys- 
tems and facilities, either upon, above or 
below the ground. 

“(2) To charge and collect fees and rents 
for use of the facilities owned or operated 
by it. 

“(3) To contract and to be contracted 
with, and to sue and to be sued. 

“(4) To receive for its lawful activities 
any contributions or moneys appropriated by 
municipalities, counties, or by the Federal 
Government or any agency or officer thereof 
or from any other source. 

“(5) To disburse funds for its lawful ac- 
tivities and fix salaries and wages of its offi- 
cers and employees. 

“(6) To borrow money for the acquisition, 
planning, construction, equipping, opera- 
tion, maintenance, repair, extension, and 
improvement of any facility which it has 
the power to own or to operate or to own 
and to operate, and to issue the negotiable 
notes, bonds or other instruments in writing 
of the Authority in evidence of the sum or 
sums to be borrowed. 

“(7) To issue negotiable refunding notes, 
bonds or other instruments in writing for 
the purpose of refunding, extending or unify- 
ing the whole or any part of its valid in- 
debtedness from time to time outstanding, 
whether evidenced by notes, bonds, or other 
instruments in writing, which refunding 
notes, bonds or other instruments in writing 
shall not exceed in amount the principal of 
the outstanding indebtedness to be refunded 
and the accrued interest thereon to the date 
of such refunding. 

“(8) To provide that all negotiable notes, 
bonds and other instruments in writing is- 
sued either pursuant to subdivision (6) or 
pursuant to subdivision (7) hereof shall be 
payable, both as to principal and interest, 
out of the revenues collected for the use of 
any facility or combination of facilities 
owned or operated or owned and operated by 
the Authority, or out of any other resources 
of the Authority, and may be further secured 
by a mortgage or deed of trust upon any 
property owned by the Authority. All notes, 
bonds or other instruments in writing issued 
by the Authority as herein provided shall 
mature in not to exceed thirty years from 
the date thereof, shall bear interest at a rate 
not exceeding six percent per annum, and 
shall be sold for not less than ninety-five 
percent of the par value thereof. The Au- 
thority shall have the power to prescribe 
the details of such notes, bonds or other 
instruments in writing, and of the issuance 
and sale thereof, and shall have the power to 
enter into covenants with the holders of such 
notes, bonds or other instruments in writing, 
not inconsistent with the powers herein 
granted to the Authority, without further 
legislative authority. 

“(9) To condemn any and all rights or 
property, of any kind or character, necessary 
for the purposes of the Authority, subject, 
however, to the provisions of this compact: 
Provided, however, That no property now or 
hereafter vested in or held by either State or 
by any county, city, village, township or 
other political subdivision, shall be taken by 
the Authority without the authority or con- 
sent of such State, county, city, village, town- 
ship or other political subdivision. If the 
property to be condemned be situated in the 
State of Kansas, the said Authority shall 
follow the procedure of the Act of the State 
of Kansas providing for the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain, and if the property 
to be condemned be situated in the State of 
Missouri, the said Authority shall follow the 
procedure provided by the laws of the State 
of Missouri for the appropriation of land or 
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other property taken for telegraph, telephone 
or ratlroad right of ways. 

“(10) To petition any interstate commerce 
commission (or like body), public service 
commission, public utilities commission (or 
like body), or any other Federal, municipal, 
state or local authority, administrative, ju- 
dicial or legislative, having jurisdiction in 
the premises, for the adoption of plans for 
and execution of any physical improvements, 
change in methods, rate of transportation, 
which, in the opinion of the Authority, may 
be designed to improve or better the han- 
dling of commerce in and through the Dis- 
trict, or improve terminal and transporta- 
tion facilities therein. It may intervene in 
any proceeding affecting the commerce of the 
District. 

“(11) To perform all other necessary and 
incidental functions; and to exercise such ad- 
ditional powers as shall be conferred on it 
by the Legislature of either State concurred 
in by the Legislature of the other and by Act 
of Congress. 

“ARTICLE IV. 


“Nothing contained in this compact shall 
impair the powers of any county, munici- 
pality or other political subdiviison to ac- 
quire, own, operate, develop or improve any 
facility which the Authority is given the 
right and power to own, operate, develop or 
improve. 

“Nothing herein shall impair or invalidate 
in any way bonded indebtedness of either 
State or of any county, city, village, town- 
ship or other political subdivision, nor im- 
pair the provisions of law regulating the pay- 
ment into sinking funds of revenues derived 
from municipal property or dedicating the 
revenues derived from any municipal prop- 
erty to a specific purpose. 

“Unless and until otherwise provided, the 
Authority shall make an annual report to 
the Governor of each State, setting forth in 
detail the operations and transactions con- 
ducted by it pursuant to this compact and 
any legislation thereunder. 


“ARTICLE V. 


“The Authority shall consist of ten Com- 
missioners, five of whom shall be resident 
voters of the State of Missouri and five of 
whom shall be resident voters of the State of 
Kansas. All Commissioners shall reside 
within the District, the Missourl members to 
be chosen by the State of Missouri and the 
Kansas members by the State of Kansas, in 
the manner and for the terms fixed by the 
Legislature of each State except as herein 
provided. 

“ARTICLE vr. 


“The Authority shall elect from its num- 
ber a chairman, a vice-chairman, and may 
appoint such officers and employees as it 
may require for the performance of its duties, 
and shall fix and determine their qualifica- 
tions and duties. 

“Until otherwise determined by the Legis- 
lature of the two States, no action of the 
Authority shall be binding unless taken at 
a meeting at which at least three members 
from each State are present, and unless a 
majority of the members from each State, 
present at such meeting, shall vote in favor 
thereof. 

“The two States shall provide penalties for 
violations of any order, rule or regulation 
of the Authority, and for the manner of 
enforcing same. 


“ARTICLE vn. 


“The Authority is authorized and directed 
to proceed to carry out its duties, functions 
and powers in accordance with the articles 
of this compact as rapidly as may be eco- 
nomically practicable and is vested with all 
necessary and appropriate powers not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution or the Laws of 
the United States or of either State, to ef- 
Tectuate the same, except the power to levy 
taxes or assessments. 
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“In Wrrness THEREOF, we have hereunder 
set our hands and seals under authority 
vested in us by law this twenty-eighth day of 
December, 1965. 

“(Signed). 

“In the Presence of: 

“ ( Signed) * 

Sec. 2. (a) Any obligations issued and out- 
standing including the income derived there- 
from, under the terms of the compact con- 
sented to in this Act, and any amendments 
thereto, shall be subject to the tax laws of 
the United States. 

(b) Nothing in such compact shall be con- 
strued to affect, impair, or diminish any 
right, power, or jurisdiction of the United 
States or of any court, department, board, bu- 
reau, officer or official of the United States, in, 
over, or in regard to the territory which is 
embraced in the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation District, as defined in such com- 
pact, or any navigable waters, or any com- 
merce between the State or with foreign 
countries, or any bridge, railroad, highway, 
pier, wharf, or other facility or improvement, 
or any other person, matter, or thing, form- 
ing the subject matter of such compact, or 
otherwise affected by the terms thereof, with 
the exception that the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority, as established in 
such compact, its affiliates and the transport- 
ation rendered by either, within such Kansas 
City Area Transportation District shall be 
exempt from the applicability of the provi- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, and the rules, regulations, and or- 
ders promulgated thereunder, but such ex- 
ception shall not affect the power or author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to regulate and apply the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
other persons engaged in the transportation 
of passengers or property in interstate or 
foreign commerce within such Kansas City 
Area Transportation District or the trans- 
portation rendered by such other persons, 

(c) No additional power or powers shall 
be exercised by such Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation Authority under part (11) of arti- 
cle III of such compact unless and until such 
power or powers are conferred upon such Au- 
thority by the legislature of one of the States 
participating in the compact, agreed to by 
the legislature of the other participating 
State, and consented to by the Congress of 
the United States. 

(d) The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 

Sec. 3. The consent of the Congress to this 
compact is granted subject to the express 
condition that the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation District and the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority shall not acquire, 
construct, maintain, operate, or lease to 
others for maintenance and operation, any 
interstate toll bridge or interstate toll tunnel 


without prior approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1398), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 

The purpose of the amendment is to in- 
sure that the intent of Congress in consent- 
ing to this compact is clearly stated in re- 
gard to the provisions of section 129, title 23, 
United States Code, which relate to the 
construction of any toll bridge or toll tunnel. 
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PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation 
as amended is to grant congressional consent 
to a compact between the States of Missouri 
and Kansas which creates the Kansas City 
Area Transportation Authority. The author- 
ity would have the power to acquire by gift, 
purchase or lease, and to plan, construct, 
operate and maintain, or to lease to others 
for operation and maintenance, passenger 
transportation systems and facilities, either 
upon, above, or below the ground, and to 
charge and collect fees and rents for use of 
these facilities. 

STATEMENT 


The Department of Justice, in its report 
to the committee, has no objection to the 
enactment of the pending consent legisla- 
tion. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has no objection to Congress granting the 
consent to the proposed compact; and the 
Department of Commerce, in its report, has 
no objection to the consent to this compact, 
provided such consent is amended in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of the Department 
of Commerce. Such amendment has been 
incorporated in the legislation. Information 
received by the committee indicates the 
following: 

In the past 20 years, the public transit sit- 
uation of the Kansas City area has paralleled 
that of most metropolitan areas in the Na- 
tion—increasing competition from private 
motor cars, construction of freeways making 
the use of the private automobile more at- 
tractive; attendant increase in fares and 
continuing deterioration in service; financial 
inability of the private operator to expand 
service into the growing suburban areas, 
The old established sections of the commu- 
nity which were originally the centers of 
dense population generally have convenient 
transportation facilities. However, the ex- 
pansion to the suburban areas has, to some 
extent, decreased the population density of 
the core areas, thereby decreasing the po- 
tential receipts from service in that area. 
The suburban areas, being scattered as they 
are from the central city to all points of the 
compass, are difficult to serve with public 
transportation in view of the costs involved, 
related to potential farebox receipts. 

The public -transit needs of the Kansas 
City area are primarily fulfilled by one pri- 
vate operator—Kansas City Transit, Inc. A 
review of the operating statistics of this 
company over the past 6 years is illustrative 
of the deteriorating service condition in the 
area: 

Miles operated 


The present fare structure, one of the 
highest in the Nation, was approved by the 
Missouri Public Service Commission in Octo- 
ber 1963. The basic adult fare is 30 cents 
or four tokens for $1.10 with a transfer 
charge of 2 cents. There is now pending be- 
fore the Missouri Public Service Commission 
an application to eliminate the sale of tokens 
at the reduced rate and to increase the trans- 
fer charge from 2 to 5 cents. 

Since October 1964, there have been three 
service reduction cases tried before the Mis- 
souri commission. In these cases, orders 
were entered by the commission in January 
1965, June 1965, and November 1965, result- 
ing in permitted reduction in annual miles 
operated of 454,900 miles, 188,968 miles, and 
537,524 miles, respectively. 

In addition to this, in 1964, the Missouri 
Public Service Commission instituted an in- 
vestigation into the capital structure of 
this company. This was occasioned by the 
payment of liquidating dividends to the 
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shareholders of the company from its un- 
earned surplus account. Shortly prior to 
this investigation, the company acquired the 
use of 40 new buses on a lease basis. The 
reason given the commission for the lease 
arrangement instead of purchase was the 
lack of funds with which to make the re- 
quired downpayment on the buses. 

All of these matters, of course, have had 
widespread coverage in the local press. This 
has resulted in a continuing decline of pa- 
tronage because of lack of confidence of the 
public in the local transit operation, high 
fares, and decreased service which in turn 
results in decreased revenue for the company 
and the effort to recoup this through further 
increasing fares and decreasing service—an 
endless cycle. 

The transit situation in Kansas City is 
further complicated by the fact that, in 
addition to Kansas City Transit, Inc., there 
are 8 other local bus companies, operating 
from 1 to 16 buses, coming into the down- 
town Kansas City, Mo., area. There is no 
coordination between any of these opera- 
tions. It would be reasonble to say that on 
some streets in downtown Kansas City there 
are some five or six different companies 
operating. 

Faced with this situation, and realizing 
that mass public transit is one of the basic 
and fundamental necessities of the com- 
munity, and that a prosperous and progres- 
sive urban area needs a balanced transporta- 
tion system which can serve all districts 
within the area, the leaders of the various 
communities com:nenced exploring ways in 
which a solution could be sought. Because 
of certain tax advantages, the Congress pass- 
ing the Urban Mass tion Act of 
1964, and seeking to reinstill the confidence 
of the general public and the public officials 
in the transit operation, it was concluded 
that public ownership and operation of the 
system would be the first step in such a 
solution. Public ownership in this area is 
complicated by the fact that the metropoli- 
tan area is split by a State line and spreads 
into parts of seven counties in the two States, 
encompassing a large number of cities and 
towns from the small in population to the 
very large. After exploring various plans and 
organizations, it was decided that the only 
practical solution would be legislation by 
both Missourl and Kansas authorizing an 
interstate compact creating a transportation 
district and a transportation authority with 
the powers to work toward a solution of this 
problem. 

The necessary legislation was drafted and 
presented to the Kansas Legislature and 
Missouri General Assembly in January 1965. 
Faced with no significant opposition, these 
bills were passed by the legislatures of both 
States and approved by the Governors. On 
December 28, 1965, the compact was executed 
and the Kansas City Area Transportation 
Authority came into being. 

It is significant to note that while other 
attempts at bistate cooperation through leg- 
islation have been made, this is the first 
cooperative effort by the States of Kansas 
and Missouri through legislation to attempt 
the solution of an area problem in the Kansas 
City area. 

While the commissioners of the authority 
and public officials in the area realize there 
are & great number of problems ahead for 
the authority, there is a feeling of optimism 
within the area that the two States, cooper- 
ating together, can attempt to solve problems 
facing the two States. In its budget session 
which just ended, the Missouri General As- 
sembly expressed its confidence in the au- 
thority and underwrote its program by ap- 
propriating $50,000 to the authority for 
organization and initial operating expenses. 
Also, the administrations of the two major 
cities within the district (Kansas City, Kans., 
and Kansas City, Mo.) have indicated a will- 
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ingness to appropriate funds to the authority 
to ald in meeting these initial expenses. 

S. 3051, consenting to the Kansas-Misso’ 
compact creating the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation Authority exempts the authority 
and the transportation service rendered by it 
from the Interstate Commerce Act and from 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Traditionally local transit operations, even 
between two States, have been exempt from 
the Interstate Commerce Act. Title 49 
U.S. C. A., section 303 (b) (8), specifically ex- 
cepts from the act the interstate transporta- 
tion of passengers wholly within a munici- 
pality, contiguous municipalities, or within 
the commercial zone of a municipality. The 
operations of Kansas City Transit, Inc., are 
not now subject to regulation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission because of this 
exception. 

Initially, if the operations of Kansas City 
Transit are assumed by the authority, the 
authority’s operations would also be exempt 
from regulation by the ICC. However, it 
should be pointed out that the boundaries 
of the transportation district created in the 
compact extend beyond the commercial zone. 
The suburban portion of the metropolitan 
area also extends beyond the commercial 
zone. Therefore, if the authority eventually 
provides service to certain of the suburban 
areas within the district, its operations will 
go beyond the limits of the commercial zone. 
At that time, all the authority’s operations 
will become subject to regulation by the 
ICC. This will even include those lines of 
Kansas City Transit, over which the ICC does 
not now have jurisdiction. 

The problem which is hereby created is 
obvious. It was never the intent of Con- 
gress to extend regulation by the ICC to local 
transit operations as evidenced by section 
303(b)(8). This exemption is tied to the 
commercial zone. However, the legislatures 
of Kansas and Missouri have found that the 
metropolitan transit needs of the district 
encompass an area greater than the com- 
mercial zone and that the suburban areas, in 
some cases, lie beyond the commercial zone. 
The solution to this problem lies in the ex- 
emption provided for by S. 3501. 

This proposed exemption relieves the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the contin- 
uing burden of regulation of a purely local 
transit system, which squares with the in- 
tent of Congress as set forth above. Further- 
more, it relieves the authority of the burden 
and expense connected with such regulation; 
e.g., the preparation and filing of various 
reports and statements with the Commis- 
sions, an expense which the present private 
transit operator does not bear. 

In July 1965 the Congress enacted Public 
Law 89-86 (title 49 U.S. C. A., sec. 20(a) and 
214). This bill granted exemption to all 
publicly owned transportation systems from 
the requirement of securing ICC approval of 
issuance of securities. The reports of the 
congressional committees (H. Rept. 331, May 
10, 1965, and S. Rept. 430, July 9, 1965) in 
connection with this bill indicate an intent 
of Congress that there is less need for ICO 
regulation of public transportation agencies 
than of private ones. 

This problem arises in Kansas City because 
it is one of the few metropolitan areas which 
lies in two different States. Other publicly 
owned transit operations in a metropolitan 
area lying in only one State are not subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act. Examples of 
this latter situation include the Allegheny 
County Port Authority in Pittsburgh, the 
Bay Area Rapid Transit District in San 
Prancisco, and the Transit Authority in Los 
Angeles. 

Both the States of Missouri and Kansas 
have enacted legislation creating the compact 
between the two States. Copies of these 
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enactments are contained in the files of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

A review of the foregoing leads the com- 
mittee to the conclusion that the compact 
is meritorious and the committee, therefore, 
recommends that the bill, S. 3051, as 
amended, be considered favorably. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business, 
for action on nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consideration of executive 
business. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the nominations for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, which in- 
clude Dr. Richard A. Sullivan, president 
of Reed College, Portland, Oreg., I wish 
to say I am delighted with this nomina- 
tion, as I am with all the others to the 
National Science Foundation. 

Dr. Sullivan not only is a great edu- 
cator of our State and of our Nation, but 
also one of the outstanding scientists in 
our country, and I highly commend the 
President for this very deserved nomi- 
nation. 

Dr. Sullivan, in my judgment, will per- 
form a great dedicated service to our 
country in the position to which he has 
been appointed. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Joseph T. Ploszaj, of Connect- 
icut, to be U.S. marshal for the district 
of Connecticut for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SEC- 
RETARY’S DESK—PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 
The legislative clerk proceeded to read 

sundry nominations in the Public Health 

Service which had been placed on the 

Secretary's desk. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate returned 
to the consideration of legislative busi- 
ness. 


NAACP APPROVAL REQUIRED FOR 
VIRGINA HOSPITALS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp following my 
remarks a letter I have received from Dr. 
J. M. Emmett, an outstanding physician 
and surgeon. He has spent a lifetime 
rendering distinguished service in two 
hospitals operated by the Chesapeake & 
‘Ohio Railway Employes’ Hospital Asso- 
ciation; one located in Clifton Forge, Va., 
and the other one located in Huntington, 
W. Va. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 
EMPLOYES’ HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Clifton Forge, Va., July 16, 1966. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, JR., 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Employes’ Hospital Association 
operates two hospitals, one located in Clifton 
Forge, Va., and the other in Huntington, 
W. Va. It has been our effort to qualify 
both of these hospitals for participation in 
the Medicare Program. We did receive ap- 
propriate certification for our Clifton Forge 
Hospital; however, under date of June 30, 
1966, which letter was received on July 2, 
1966, Mr. Robert M. Nash, Chief, Office of 
Equal Health Opportunity, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Public 
Health Service, Washington, D.C., notified 
Dr. John F. Otto, Jr., Medical Director of our 
Huntington Hospital, that this hospital 
could not be certified at that time due to 
inadequate compliance with Title VI.. (His 
file No. 07848). Dr. Otto subsequently re- 
sponded to Mr. Nash outlining policies with 
regard to this matter in our Huntington 
Hospital, a copy of which is attached. Dr. 
Otto was subsequently advised through the 
Office of Equal Health Opportunity Regional 
Coordinator at Charlottesville that it would 
be necessary to obtain approval from the 
local NAACP organization in Huntington as 
to our satisfactory compliance before that 
office would be in position to issue certifica- 
tion. Dr. Otto subsequently met with Mr. 
Henderson of this group on July 7, 1966, fol- 
lowing which Mr. Wrenn of the Charlottes- 
ville office notified Dr. Otto of the verbal 
approval of our Huntington Hospital, stating 
that official certification would follow within 
a few days. 

As of July 14 no certification had been re- 
ceived and Dr, Otto again contacted Mr. 
Wrenn, as well as Mr. Green in the Health 
Insurance Office at Charlottesville, and he 
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was advised that our certification could not 
be confirmed until a complete review had 
been made by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration in Washington. It was brought out 
in the conversation that a hospital in At- 
lanta, Georgia, had received certification 
through dishonesty and as a result all verbal 
certifications issued between July 7 and 13 
were subject to re-review by the Social Se- 
curity Administration in Washington and 
that we had been caught up in that directive. 
It was also inferred that retroactive approval 
might not be granted. 

I am sure you can appreciate the position 
in which we are placed, due to the fact that 
we had patients already in the hospital on 
July 1 and were expecting to receive our cer- 
tification momentarily, Actually notice of 
failure to approve our hospital was not re- 
ceived until July 2. Subsequently, follow- 
ing the verbal release on July 7, we have ad- 
mitted patients to the hospital in good faith 
with the understanding that they were cov- 
ered by Medicare. We feel that the han- 
dling given this matter is a gross injustice 
to the Medicare patients who have been in 
the hospital as well as to the hospital itself. 

Will you make some inquiries into this 
matter in an effort to have the verbal cer- 
tification of our Huntington Hospital con- 
firmed in writing so that we may be fur- 
nished a code number for filing our claims? 
I hate to start you out with an assignment 
of this sort but you are the only person I 
know of that will give adequate attention 
to it. 

Faithfully yours, 
J. M. EMMETT, M.D. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Many prob- 
lems and objections have arisen over the 
so-called new guidelines fixed by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to apply to hospitals admitting pa- 
tients under the medicare program. It 
has been, and is now, my view that these 
guidelines far exceed any intention of 
the Congress with respect to the appli- 
cable legislation. 

Like other Senators, I have been re- 
ceiving complaints from many hospitals 
and have asked the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to modify his re- 
quirements to allow a reasonable and 
practical solution to these problems. 

The letter from Dr. Emmett indicates 
that HEW is completely unreasonable; 
and Dr. Emmett says he has been advised 
that his hospitals must be approved by 
the NAACP in Huntington, W. Va. This 
is reprehensible to a free society. It 
would be just as reprehensible if approval 
were required by the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, the American Legion, or any 
other private organization. Why should 
approval from any private organization 
be required before certification is given 
by the Government? 

I am protesting again today to Secre- 
tary Gardner, and I wanted this unusual 
requirement, the approval of the NAACP, 
to be brought to the attention of other 
Members of the Senate. 


RECESS UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess, in accordance with the 
previous order, until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 49 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
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took a recess until Tuesday, July 26, 1966, 
at 10 o'clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 25 (legislative day of July 
22), 1966: 

In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. John MacNair Wright, Jr., 
023057, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Runyan Linvill, 040305, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ellis Warner Williamson, 034484, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Paul Francis Smith, 033169, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Riis Ploger, 021760, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William McGregor Lynn, Jr., 
021120, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Lafayette Mabry, Jr., 
034047, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Milton Izenour, 021263, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward Paul Smith, 022063. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen, Joseph Alexander McChristian, 
021966, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Joe Seitz, 033979, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Ray Williams, 022962, 
Army of the United States (colonel U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Willard Pearson, 044466, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Olinto Mark Barsanti, 034037, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Melvin Zais, 033471, Army of the 
United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Henry Free, 022926, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Dickson Miller, 021270, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank George White, 021378, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Howard Wilson Penney, 022917, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Gray O’Connor, 021088, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Clarence Joseph Lang, 040705, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Thomas Knowles, 
035418, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Joseph Hayes, 032309, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Philip Seneff, Jr., 023738, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter Evans Brinker, 021776, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Elias Carter Townsend, 031680, 
U.S, Army. 
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Brig. Gen. Joseph Miller Heiser, Jr., 043773, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Elmer Hugo Almquist, Jr., 
024228, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig, Gen. Shelton E. Lollis, 032575, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hal Dale McCown, 023532, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Carroll Case, 043824, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Lloyd Hilary Gomes, 021353, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Henderson Scott, Jr., 
023030, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Leonard Copeland Shea, 020231, 
U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen, Kelley Benjamin Lemmon, Jr., 
020816, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Raymond Leroy Shoemaker, Jr., 
022978, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Edmondston Coffin, 
025234, Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Keith Boles, Jr., 022025, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen, Stephen Wheeler Downey, Jr., 
022649, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Wilson Collins, 022169, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig, Gen. Osmund Alfred Leahy, 023106, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Wilson Maxwell Hawkins, 
022737, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. David Stuart Parker, 022907, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Horace Greeley Davisson, 
020650, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Francis Johnstone Murdoch, Jr., 
019853, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Ward Sanford Ryan, 021339, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Wesley Charles Franklin, 
045565, Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284 and 3306: 

To be brigadier generals 

Brig. Gen. Horace Greeley Davisson, 020650, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig Gen. George Gray O’Connor, 021088, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen, William McGregor Lynn, Jr., 
021120, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Jefferson Johnson Irvin, 021217, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Milton Izenour, 021263, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Dickson Miller, 021270, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Ward Sanford Ryan, 021339, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Lloyd Hilary Gomes, 021353, 
23 of the United States (colonel, U.S. 

my). 
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Brig. Gen. Robert Runyan Linvill, 040305, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Miller Heiser, Jr., 
043773, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen, Charles Carroll Case, 043824, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Joseph Hayes, 032309, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Riis Ploger, 021760, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter Evans Brinker, 021776, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S, 
Army). 

Brig. Gen John William Dotson, 021851, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Livingston Nelson Taylor, 
021853, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Roger Merrill Lilly, 021924, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S, 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Alexander McChristian, 
021966, Army of the United States (colonel), 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Phillip Buford Davidson, Jr., 
021969, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter Martin Higgins, Jr., 
021987, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Keith Boles, Jr., 022025, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward Paul Smith, 022063, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Wilson Collins, 022169, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Merle Fondren, 032481, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Stephen Wheeler Downey, Jr., 
022649, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Shelton E. Lollis, 032575, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Wilson Maxwell Hawkins, 
022737, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Patrick Francis Cassidy, 032809, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen, Howard Wilson Penney, 022917, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Henry Free, 022926, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Ray Williams, 022962, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Henry Augustine Miley, Jr., 
022993) Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Donald Vivian Bennett, 023001, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John MacNair Wright, Jr., 
023057, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Roderick Wetherill, 023158, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S, 
Army). 

Maj. Gen, Leland George Cagwin, 023200, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Thomas Cassidy, 
023213, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Milton Hightower, 023531, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 
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Brig. Gen. Hal Dale McCown, 023532, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). . 

Maj. Gen. Charles Pershing Brown, 023544, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen, Kenneth Howard Bayer, 023551, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S, 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Bradford Rosson, 
023556, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles Vincent Wilson, 023564, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig Gen, Willard Pearson, 044466, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

In THE MARINE Corps 

The following named (Army Reserve Offi- 
cer Training Corps) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

Richard J. Tipton 


The following named (staff noncommis- 
sioned officers) for temporary appointment 
to the grade of second lieutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: j 

Abbs, William Edward 

Acker, Bruce John 

Akers, Ervin Earl 

Ailstock, Jack Warren 

Alberts, Alfred Bunion 

Albizo, David Garcia 

Alexander, Arthur Iredell 

Alexander, Frank Anthony 

Alexander, James Franklin 

Allen, Homer Leon 

Allen, Robert Leon 

Allen, Roosevelt 

Alnutt, Ronald Harper 

Amos, Robert Douglas 

Anaya, John Joseph 

Anderson, Robert Jackson 

Anderson, William Erskin 

Andes, James Andrew 

Andrews, George Earl 

Andrus, Donald Francis 

Anthony, Clarence Thurston 

Arnold, Charles Leroy 

Asselin, Raymond Fernand 

Atherton, Robert Owen 

Ayotte, James Andrew 

Baca, Francisco Placencio 

Badey, James Robert 

Bajkowski, Walter Frank 

Baldwin, Donald Glen 

Baldwin, Grant Harland 

Balignasay, Ernest Nicholas 

Baltes, John Frederick 

Bare, Curtis Jack 

Barfield, Jimmy Cullen 

Barineau, Richard Leroy 

Barker, Charles Phillip 

Barker, Robert Lester 

Barotti, James “W” 

Barrientes, Hector 

Barrier, Wade Howard 

Bass, William Earl 

Battista, Salvatore Anthony 

Beardsley, Frank C“ 

Beck, Arthur Roy 

Belflower, Herman Edward 

Bender, Lawrence Joseph 

Bishop, Richard James 

Bickel, Raymond Randolph 

Biesinger, Fredrick Steven 

Bigness, David Douglas 

Bines, Walter Gillespie, Jr. 

Bird, Theodore Allen 

Blankenship, Dennis Ray 

Blass, Kenneth Louis 

Bock, Robert Allen 

Boggess, Gary Marion 

Boggs, William Ralph 

Bogniard, Robert Alexander 

Boley, Jackson Dunn Trumble 

Bornemann, Michael Joseph 
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Boston, Leslie Wilbur 
Bowen, James Richard 


Boyle, Joseph Anthony 
Bozelli, Richard 
Branch, Billy Thompson 


Brooks, John Virgil 
Brown, George Robert 
Brown, Thomas Edward 
Broyer, Fred Dale 
Brozena, Thomas James 
Bruce, Gale Eugene 
Buchholz, James Herbert 
Buell, Edwin Lee 
Bullock, Delbert Adam 
Bunner, Robert Dale 
Burcham, Richard Gilmer 
Burford, George Ivan 
Burlingame, Victor Robert 
Burnett, Robert Denny 
Burrell, Jack Hugh 
Buser, Harry Ellsworth 
Byrd, Thomas Argyle 
Cameron, Marion Guy 
Candlen, Thomas Philip 
Capers, James 

Carlson, Floyd Arthur 
Carswell, Robert Wayne 
Carter, Tommy Allen 
Casey, Jackie Verlon 
Cass, Bert 

Caudill, Robert Edward 
Cawthorn, Harvey Wayne 
Chandler, Herbert 
Chase, Daniel Douglas 
Chase, Jerry David 
Chastang, Percy Lee 
Clark, Curtis Robert 
Clark, Leonard Thomas 
Clelland, John Paul 
Cline, Rollin William 
Cobb, Oliver Perry 
Cofty, Huey Charles 
Cohan, Arthur Bryant 
Collins, Charles Butler 
Collins, Charles G. T. 
Collins, Donald Carlos 
Conti, Frank John 
Cooper, David Hutchinson 
Cotterell, Anthony Joseph 
Cotton, David George 
Craig, Larry Eugene 
Creech, Keith Duane 
Crews, Billy Derrell 
Crowe, Joseph T. 
„Crull, Williard O. 

Curry, Carl Randolph 
Cutlip, Homer Scott 
Cuttaia, Angelo Joseph 
Dale, Wayne Ray 
Daniel, Johnny Lee 
Darity, Martin Hilton 
Daskam, Walter Cash 
Davis, Lawrence 

Davis, Robert Dale 
Davis, Rooney Ferdnand 
Dawdy, Lester Leo 
Deaver, Richard 
Degennaro, Anthony Albert 
Detrich, Homer Dean 
Dey, Charles J. 

Dixon, Isaac George 
Dial, Herman Wayne 
Dickerson, Donald Lee 
Dieter, John Harrison 
Dillard, Curtis Jr. 

Dirks, David Charles 
Dobbins, Jerry Lee 
Dollison, Dan Parker 
Domke, Walter 

Dotson, Weldon L. 
Doughty, William David 
Doyle, Thomas John 
Driggs, John F. 
Duchaine, Lonnie Floyd 
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Duncan, Gerald Schroeder 
Dunham, William Ernest 
Dunning, Richard Leon 
Duran, Roy Gilbert 
Duree, Charles Dick 
Durham, Jerry Wayne 
Eaton, Max “B” 

Econom, Samuel Nick 
Egan, Brian Paul 
Eichholz, William Adolph 
Ellis, Roger John 

Ervin, Sherman Richard 
Eshleman, Allen Henry 
Eure, James Louis 
Everett, John Rhynear 
Falcon, Alfredo 

Farrand, Robert Clarence 
Farrington, Donald Ray 
Ferg, Charles Joseph 

Fey, Marvin Henry 
Fisher, Norman 
Fitzgerald, Victor Kieth 
Fields, Bobby Jene 
Flores, Arturo 

Forbell, Ronald James 
Ford, Edwin Charles 
Foss, Donald Leroy 
Fowler, Glen Virgil 
Praser, John Howard 
Frech, Roland Alfred 
Galvin, Donald Hartwill 
Gaskill, Robert 

Gates, Lauren William 
Gaul, Ray Hemling 
Gearhart, Van Franklin 
Georges, Robert Joseph 
Giles, Horace Millard 
Gilmore, Clayton Stanley 
Gingras, Ronald F. 

Glass Johnny Mack 
Goddard, Neil Warren 
Gorman, William Mitchell 
Gorton, Glen Lee 

Gortz, William Mathew 
Gorzynski, Joseph Anthony 
Goshey, Frank 

Graham, Terry Prentiss 
Greathouse, Earl Lee 
Greco, Philip 

Green, Frank Nolan 
Gretton, Robert Kenneth 
Grimsley, Richard Arthur 
Grizzle, Arthur Wayne 
Grzanich, Philip Anthony 
Gualandri, Francis Leroy 
Guidry, Harold John 
Hagan, Stephen Hill 
Haithcock, Sam Jay 
Hamlin, Edwin Alton 
Hano, Kenneth Ray 
Hansen, Charles Thomas 
Hansen, Richard Clark 
Harris, Russell Gilbert 
Harlow, Roger Hayden 
Harrison, Wilbur Howard 
Hart, John Thomas 
Hart, Robert Stephen 
Hartman, Donald Nelson 
Hastey, Robert Lee 
Hastings, Sidney Thornsber 
Hawkins, Dale Donald 
Hawkins, Dicky Elroy 
Hawkins, Emerson Wayne 
Hayek, Thomas Joseph 
Hayes, Gary Paul 
Headrick, Harold Dee 
Heald, Richard Dor 
Heaton, Billy Lester 
Helm, Joel Keith 
Helmick, James Edward 
Henninger, Cecil Duane 
Hepner, Stephen Thomas 
Hitte, Robert Clement 
Hodges, John Andrew 
Hogan, Richard John 
Holley, Aubrey Ray 
Holman, Arthur Franklin 
Holt, George Arthur 
Hornak, John Joseph 
Horne, David Lee 


Horsfall, William Donald 
Hostrander, Howard Larue 
Houle, George Albert 
Hudson, Jimmy R 
Hughes, Richard Olympia 
Hunt, Larry Leroy 
Hutchens, Howard Dewey 
Iacovacci, Michael Anthony 
Innis, Donald Arthur 
Isa, Ronald Yoshinori 
Ivey, James Walter 

Ivy, James Edward 
Jackson, Charles Henry 
Jackson, James Willis 
Janssen, Richard Carl 
Jernigan, Charles Rutherford 
Jewett, Joseph Merrill 
Johnson, Martin Barry 
Johnston, Bobbie Joe 
Joiner, George Lewis 
Jones, Jimmy Charles 
Jones, John Anthony 
Jones, Linza Joseph 
Jones Lynn Frederick 
Judy, John Luther 
Julian, John Earhart 
Kane, Robert Francis 
Kane, Robert James 
Kasparian, John Pierre 
Kearney, Brantley Earl 
Keating, Joseph Robert 
Keiter, Eugene Lloyd 
Keller, Clinton Odis 
Keller, William Howard 
Kelly, Daniel William 
Kelly, Joseph James 
Kemp, Bruce Allen 
Kendall, Peter Charles 
Kerch, Richard James 
Kidd, Arthur James 
Kilbourn, Frank Dee 
Kiley, John James 
Kilpatrick, John Francis 
Kimberl, John Derryl 
Klein, Charles 

Elein, Harold Dean 
Knagge, Joseph George 
Knox, Earl Lewis 
Kociolek, John Stanley 
Kolb, Theodore Ronald 
Kolek, David Lee 

Koran, John Gordon 
Korn, Ambrose Eugene 
Kozma, Joseph Michael 
Krabbe, Fredrick, Tyler 
Krawiec, Edward Phillip 
Krell, Frederick William 
Kuykendall, Paul Glenn 
Labash, Robert Douglas 
Lada, Samuel George 
Laferte, Robert Wilfred 
Lainhart, Michael Steven 
Lambdin, Robert Blair 
Lane, Gerald Stanley 
Larnay, Henry Joseph 
Larrabee, Allen Winfield 
Larson, John Henry 
Latour, Leonard Wayne 
Lavelle, Gerald Aloysius 
Leahy, Kenneth John 
Leblanc, Carl Joseph 
Ledger, Ralph 

Lee, Thomas Weldon 
Leininger, Jack Lee 
Leisher, William Richard 
Lephart, Larry Gene 
Lewis, Ralph 

Little, Foster 

Litzmann, Werner James 
Lidyard, John Alfred 
Lightsey, Regenald Frank 
Lile, Brian Kay 

Lincoln, John Charles 
Linn, Robert Frank 
Lonetti, Frank Joseph 
Loucks, Donald Charles 
Lovelace, William Jackson 
Lovette, Joseph Earl 
Lucus, Jack 
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Luna, Albert 

Lyons, Joseph Earl 
MacNamara, Robert James 
Madden, Jimmie Eugene 
Maloy, Raymond Lester 
Manning, John Edward 
Mannion, James Patrick 
Marr, Joseph Leonard 
Martin, Kenneth Wayne 
Martin, William Everett 
Marvin, Earl Audrey 
Matherly, Junior Lee 
Matics, Anton Joseph 
Matthews, Richard David 
Mayfield, Herman Pierce 
Mays, Arthur 

McCall, Alonzo Brooks 
McCall, Jimmy Edward 
McConnell, George Joseph 
McDonough, Francis Michael 
McGlumphy, Mack Leroy 
McGrory, Patrick Arthur 
McGuire, Robert Neil 
McKee, Jack 

McClellan, James Walter 
McReynolds, Jack Leroy 
McWhorter, Donald George 
Mears, Donald Earl 
Meier, Bobby Lee 

Melson, David Henry 
Meston, Ward Beryl 
Misemer, Frank George 
Miskin, Edward Thomas 
Mitchell, John Alan 
Micucci, Charles Patrick 
Mielnicki, Walter Michael 
Miller, August Otto 
Miller, Sherwood Maner 
Minch, Harry Elias 

Moen, Dale Alan 
Montoya, Cecilio 

Moody, Rex Bernarr 
Morgan, Jimmy Burlin 
Morris, Allan Raymond 
Morrison, Irwin Donald 
Morrisette, Joseph Robert 
Morrow, Melvyn Thompson 
Morton, Bobby Jack 
Moss, John Clinton 
Mossor, William Albert 
Mott, Robert James 
Mouton, Joseph 

Murpby, James Oliver 
Nauth, Paul George 
Nelson, David Ernest 
Newman, Billy Ronald 
Newton, John Hayden 
Norris, Gerald Edward 
O'Brien, James Erall 
Odom, James Edward 
Ogg, Robert Carl 
Oquendo, Juan Santiago 
Orem, Wilbert Edward 
Osborne, Bobby Lee 
Overcash, W. P. 

Overton, Harold Boyd 
Owens, Dallas Whit 

Page Fredrick Henry 
Painter, William Roeby 
Paris, Robert Taylor 
Parsons, Charles Allen 
Pate, Eugene Leslie 
Patterson, James Hall 
Patterson, Robert Edward 
Patterson, Wilbert Lee 
Payton, John Lewis 
Peabody, Charles Perley 
Pearson, Ronald Keown 
Peter, Arthur Robert 
Peters, William Jennings 
Peterson, Carl Edward 
Peterson, Clark Allen 
Petruna, Michael Nicholas 
Pfeiffer, Frank Leon 
Pfrimmer, Francis Lee 
Philipp, James Leon 
Phillips, Lloyd George 
Pisacreta, Sam 

Pierson, Abel Dexter 


Pigeon, Troy John 

Pineda, Ralph Anthony 
Plaskett, Alrio Edward 
Poe, Willard Denyer 
Poling, Lawrence Dale 
Pomichter, Stanley Darwin 
Pouliot, Armand Roger 
Price, Ronnie Keth 

Pyne, Horatio Eugene 
Quaglia, Joseph John 
Quebodeaux, Anthony Paul 
Ream, Edward Paul 
Rebscher, Robert Ronald 
Rector, James Samuel 
Register, Charlton Lavelle 
Reichler, James Richard 
Renau, Thomas Tolson 
Reynolds, Trace Joseph 
Rhine, John Robert 

Riser, Jerome Edward 
Ritenour, Donald Ford 
Rice, Arnold Albert 
Richards, Edward Theodore 
Richardson, Kilburn Earl 
Richey, Ollen Ray 
Rijfkogel, Herman 

Rine, John Harold 
Roberts, Harry Franklin 
Robertson, Robert William 
Roche, James Joseph 
Rohleder, William Primm 
Roquemore, Elwyn Lowell 
Rothrock, Richard Lee 
Rowe, Orville Glenn 
Rudd, Claude Thomas 
Russell, Vincent Bradley 
Ruth, John Rodney 
Saldivar, John Gonzales 
Samples, John Bourke 
Sandmeyer, Robert Francis 
Schenck, Kenneth Wayne 
Scherer, Melvin Allen 
Scheurich, John Andrew 
Schlott, Robert Lee 
Schmidt, Gary McDonald 
Schmidt, Ralph Clemens 
Scott, James Harold 
Scott, John William 
Sellers, Walter Spencer 
Shahan, Billy Joe 
Shandor, Joseph Patrick 
Shine, Thomas Richard 
Shirley, Carley Deane 
Silen, Tony 

Simmons, Clyde Burkett 
Slater, Robert Malcolm 
Smith, Arthur Garfield 
Smith, Frank Eugene 
Smith, Harry Rufus 
Smith, Lidge Wilford 
Smith, Phillip Richard 
Snodgrass, Russell August 
Sobotor, Francis Elmer 
Southerland, William Elber 
Spencer, Charles William 
Spring, James “A” 
Stagnaro, Charles James 
Stambaugh, Harold William 
Stant, James Edward 
Stanton, Lloyd Edward 
St. Charles, Ray Bernard 
St. Denis, Harold Joseph 
Steed, Billy Charles 
Stewart, Robert Emmet 
Stilson, Frederick Carl 
Stitcher, Frederick M. 
Stock, Frederick John 
Stockdale, James Alan 
Stoltzfus, David Stoltzfus 
Strenko, Robert Joseph 
Strickland, Ralph 


Strohschein, Raymond Rudolph 


Sullivan, Jeremiah Joseph 
Sutton, Terry Dean 
Swancutt, Bruce Spencer 
Swindell, Thomas Edward 
Swinea, Larry Cecil 
Sylvester, Gerald Wayne 
Sylvia, Joseph Richard 
Szymanski, John Stephen 


Tackitt, Loyce Merle 

Talley, Lee D“ 

Tanzey, Theodore Edward 

Taylor, Thomas William 

Thobois, Paul 

Thomas, Dewey Allen 

Thomas, Paul Roger 

Thomas, William Edwin 

Thompson, Dallas Eugene 

Thompson, Don Creon 

Thompson, Jerry Clyde 

Thornton, William Albert 

Thrasher, David Ray 

Tickle, Randall King 

Tidwell, John 

Toland, Owen John 

Toma, Masao 

Tonack, Leland Burton 

Tracy, Brandon Lee 

Tracy, Normand Cyrile 

Trama, Richard 

Treon, William Wesley 

Trippleton, Eugene Morris 

Troutman, Victor William 

Tyndall, William Francis 

aa, Robert Raymond 

Uritescu, Jerry 

Valent, Stephen 

Vandergeeten, Howard Jose 

Vaughn, James Otis 

Verceles, Federico Trinida 

Visnick, Donald Duane 

Vigil, Leroy 

Volack, Robert George 

Wahlers, Larry Fred 

Waldorf, James Henry 

Walker, Marvin Dennis 

Walker, Robert Matthew 

Walkup, William Danford 

Walsh, Charles Edward 

Ward, Anthony Lee 

Wasson, Jesse Ray 

Webber, Ralph Leland 

Weda, Tony 

Welch, Stanley Robert 

Wells, Thomas Traylor 

Whipple, William Lee 

White, Herman 

Wisdom, Hershel Elmer 

Wiggins, William Clinton 

Wiktorek, William Adam 

Wilding, James Lawrence 

Williams, Albert 

Williams, Marvin Lee 

Wilson, Eugene Seward 

Wolverton, Charles “F” 

Wood, Lloyd Cecil 

Wood, Millard Wilmot 

Wood, Myron Clark 

Woodward, Robert Long 

Worley, Philip Earl 

Yadon, Thomas Lewis 

Yost, Jere William 

Young, Donald Clay 

Young, Jessie Bertie 

Young, Kenneth Wayne 

Young, Louis Leroy 

Youngblood, Theodore Ansle 

Zeitvogel, Joseph Andrew 

Zerbe, Edward Monroe 

Ziegler, Earl Kay 

In THE Navy 

Peter J. Leniart, midshipman (Naval Acad- 
emy) to be a permanent ensign in the Sup- 
ply Corps of the Navy, in lieu of permanent 
ensign in the line of the Navy as previously 
nominated and confirmed, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

Donald L. Darnell (Navy enlisted scientific 
education program) to be a permanent en- 
sign in the line of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

Norvelle Curry (Naval Reserve officer) to be 
a permanent lieutenant and a temporary 
lieutenant commander in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
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Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Hal D. Bishop 

John E. Downing 

The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Larry H. Adams James D. Mellema 
Thomas L. Angros Thomas E. Motley 
Steven A. Balch John W. Nesson 
William P. Berliner Cyril Newman 
James D. Blanding Ewell C. Noel, Jr. 
James H. Boring Walter J. Paschall 
Edward A. Bracht George H. Penn II 
Richard P. Buedingen Andre K. Perron 
Howard D. Cantwell Thomas A. Queen 
John M. Casey Marques E. Rhoades 
Nicholas B. Cirillo Harold W. Sanford, Jr. 


George D. Crislip Donald E. Schaffer 

Francis L. Depen- Paul E. Schroder 
busch James V. Scutero 

Robert G. Ellis Jerrold M. Sherman 


Carl W. Slocum 
James L. Steffens 
Robert E. Stetson, Jr. 


Donald E. Farmer 
John J. Finn, Jr. 
Leon P. Georges 
Harvey A. Gilbert Rex A. Stout 

Lester S. Goldstein Donald L. Sturtz 
Ralph B. Hanahan, Jr. Paulino E. Tocchet 
Carl L. Highgenboten Walter V. R. Vieweg, 
Robert D. Hodgell Jr. 

Hugh H. Hoke, Jr. Philip J. W. Vogt 
Howard H. Kaminsky Gene A. Wallin 
Carl G. Kardinal James R. Warden 
Gary P. Kearney Jerry G. Warren 
Gordon F. Kellogg Richard T. Welham 
Robert D. Knudson Marshall W. White, 
Arthur P. Lingousky Jr. 

Robert F. McCauley 
Paul W. Madonia 
Lewis Mantel 

The following named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Dennis M. Bertsch Robert J. Stolcis 
Thomas W. Mansfield Charles D. Young 

James R. Moore (U.S. Navy retired of- 
ficer) to be a chief warrant officer, W-2 in 
the Navy, for temporary service, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 

Lt. (jg.) Lloyd A. Huck, Supply Corps, U.S. 
Navy, for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the Supply Corps, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law. 

CWO, W-4 Charles W. Bickel, U.S. Navy, 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
chief warrant officer, W-4, subject to qual- 
ification therefor as provided by law. 

Joseph L. Renzetti, U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy in the permanent grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade). 

The following named (meritorious non- 
commissioned officer) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 

Jack H. Kemeny, Jr. 
Larry J. McLain 
Charles E. Moore 
Michael K. Morrison 
George M. Pfeiffer 
Robert C. Dopher, Jr. Lloyd O. Phelps 
Douglas D. Frisbie Charles N. Riley 
Harold D.Hockaday James E. Scott 
Russell H. Johnson George L. Townsend 
Ronald P. Johnson Burnice N. Willis 
Frank J. Kaiser 

The following-named (Army Reserve Of- 
ficer Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 

Michael L. Layson 


Billy H. Wilson 
John J. Witowski 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 25 (legislative day of 
July 22), 1966: 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Dr. Robert S. Morison, of New York, to 
be a member of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for a term ex- 
piring May 10, 1972, 

Dr. Emanuel R. Piore, of New York, to 
be a member of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for a term ex- 
piring May 10, 1972. 

Dr. Clifford M. Hardin, of Nebraska, to 
be a member of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for a term ex- 
piring May 10, 1972. 

Dr. Charles F. Jones, of Texas, to 
be a member of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for a term ex- 
piring May 10, 1972. 

Dr. Thomas F. Jones, Jr., of South Caro- 
lina, to be a member of the National Science 
Board, National Science Foundation, for a 
term expiring May 10, 1972. 

Dr. Joseph M. Reynolds, of Louisiana, to 
be a member of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for a term ex- 
piring May 10, 1972. 

Dr. Athelstan F. Spilhaus, of Minnesota, to 
be a member of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for a term ex- 
piring May 10, 1972. 

Dr. Richard H. Sullivan, of Oregon, to 
be a member of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for a term ex- 
piring May 10, 1972. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Joseph T. Ploszaj, of Connecticut. U.S. 
marshal for the district of Connecticut for 
the term of 4 years. 


Hugh E. Gwin, Fairfield. 
Lucile B. Florey, Vincen 
ALASKA 
Nine A. Lie, Kotzebue. 
Sophia S. Hapoff, Unalaska, 
ARIZONA 
Rhoda C. Diskin, Mayer. 
ARKANSAS 
L. Earl Jackson, Lonoke. 
CALIFORNIA 
Daniel Phillips, Brea. 
Howard F. O'Neil, Canoga Park. 
Herbert C. Brown, El Centro. 
Jessie K. Ray, Forest Knolls. 
Gerald V. Trimelont, Nice. 
Elizabeth Mazzotti, Occidental. 
Glenn F. McColley, Sunnymead. 
Donald F. Hunerlach, Vina. 
COLORADO 
Faye W. Von Loh, Wiggins. 
CONNECTICUT 
Sigurd Peterson, Monroe. 
FLORIDA 
William R. Lathinghouse, Jr., De Puniak 
Springs. 
Doris M. Medders, Highland City. 
Jack R. Herndon, Lake City. 
GEORGIA 
Eual C. Anderson, Register. 
Charles L. Thweatt, Rockm 
Eloise W. Blackwell, Roswell. 
Nell K. Guntharp, Sea Island. 
ILLINOIS 
H. Fred Hollaway, Benton. 
Byron L. Vance, Bluford. 
Sterling A. Mayfield, Caseyville. 
William G. Caraker, Cobden. 
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Edward M. Neumann, Delavan. 
Raymond Mooney, Dix. 
Chester A. Haffner Jr., Harvard. 
Carl E. Cassidy, Smithshire. 
William F. Dhom, South Beloit. 
Henry E. Ragus, Wood River. 
INDIANA 
Jack E. Sprague, Angola. 
Ruth M. Sutton, Hemlock. 
John E. Lansinger, Knightstown. 
Donald H. Owens, Mexico. 
Harold D. Bowman, Roann. 
Charles H. Martindale, Solsberry. 
IOWA 
Verna M. Smith, Bridgewater. 
Jessie E. Sroufe Harris. 
Donald L. Roberts, Havelock. 
Mary E. Phillips, Montrose. 
Harold J. Williams, Union. 
KANSAS 
Dwayne K. Stephenson, Ford. 


Timothy E. Gilliam, Greenleaf. 
Donald A. Peterson, Lakin. 


KENTUCKY 
Thomas C. Young, Caneyville. 


Roy H. Matlick, Middletown. 
Anna B. Hawkins, Shepherdsville. 


LOUISIANA 
Virgil L. Brown, Gonzales. 
MARYLAND 
Marion E. Tyndall, Sharptown, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
A. Myrtle Teller, Edgartown. 


Thaddeus A. Gumula, Ware. 
Louisa C. Waner, Wilkinsonville. 


MINNESOTA 


Val J. Lawler, Annandale. 

Heye Kray, Blue Earth. 

David H. Campbell, Byron. 
Bertha H. Jones, Elmore. 
Herman M. Lemmerman, Fulda. 
Ardell J. Facile, Jasper. 

Lloyd F. Peterson, Kennedy. 
Warren O. Glad, Lancaster. 
Clement T. Groh, Le Center. 


Harold B. Johnson, Oslo. 


MISSOURI 
Sharma J. Daugherty, Elvins. 
Gaylord R. Vickers, Harwood. 
Angelo D. Mouhalis, Jr., Hayti, 
John C. Crites, Jackson. 
Roy J. Richardson, Lewistown. 
Arthur E. Short, Stover. 
MONTANA 
Reasy T. Rea, Scobey. 
NEBRASKA 
Spencer D. Morgan, Albion. 
Wendell G. Hovie, Comstock. 
Maurice A. Eckholt, Whiteclay. 
Victor C. Schafer, Wymore. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Richard A. Stearns, Tamworth. 
NEW JERSEY 
Otto W. Bahrle, Forked River. 
Walter H. Shillito, Hammonton. 
Edna M. Coursen, Oak Ridge. 
Daniel J. Jordan, Rosénhayn. 
Floyd T. Pastuszak, Sewaren. 
Gerald L. Halpin, Vineland. 
James F. McMahon, West New York. 
Francis K. Boyce, Hagerman. 
William E. Parchman, Loving. 
Florence B. Lookadoo, Mesilla Park. 
John H. Phillips, Truth or Consequences. 
NEW YORK 
L. Howard Jacox, Alfred. 
Rita E. Burns, Andover. 
Stephen J. Clary, Caledonia. 
George H. Matteson, Chenango Bridge, 
Marion J. Sullivan, Cleverdale. 
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Arsa W. Weiman, Constableville. 
A. Callahan, Dover Plains. 
Beatrice F. McCormack, Eddyville. 
Grace D. Witbeck, Feura Bush. 
Charles R. Tarbox, Gowanda. 
Joseph O. Kline, Great Neck. 
Roger P. Hastings, Groton. 
James R. Hicks, Lowman. 
Barbara O. Bush, Marion. 
Edward J. McGlade, Otisville. 
John W. J. McCaughin, Ticonderoga. 
Joseph B. Scott, Whitehall. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Andrew J. Garner ITI, Ashville. 
Weston H. Willis, Jacksonville. 
Paul P. Hinkle, Salisbury. 
Cannon G. Ward, Sugar Grove. 
Charles L. McKaig, Tryon. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Stanley M. Lund, Bowdon. 
Francis J. Slag, Hebron. 
Curtis A. Talley, Lansford. 
OHIO 
Angela L. Richardson, Custar. 
Paul C. Barrett, Mineral Ridge. 
James M. Soulsby, Pomeroy. 
Fred C. Carey, Robertsville. 
OKLAHOMA 
James A. Pulliam, Dewar. 
O. P. Marshall, Miami. 
Melvin L. Turner, Rose. 
Betty F. Carder, Tryon. 
OREGON 
Russell L. Keil, Bend. 
John H. Brader, Chemult. 
Esma G. Hoover, Kinzua. 
Merle T. Beck, Mapleton. 
Donald E. Tomlin, Mount Hood. 
Robert M. Dort, Riddle, 
Iona A. Barclay, Troutdale. 
Robert A. Green, West Linn. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Nicholas Lalich, Duquesne. 
George W. Shuman, Elizebethtown, 
Richard E. Sweigart, Ephrata. 
Joseph E. Travascio, Essington. 
Ralph Gill, Fayette City. 
Joseph J. Drake, Hawley. 
Marguerite C. Puskar, Imperial. 
Michael A. Elias, Irwin. 
W. Elliot Jones, Kelton. 
Jack Montanile, Leetsdale. 
Joseph P. Foley, Mahoney City. 
George W. Glattacker, Maytown, 
Ellsworth J. Conway, Mill Hall. 
Paul C. Brasch, North Wales. 
Donald J. Kelchner, Jr., Orangeville. 
Irving E. Rath, Pillow. 
Elizabeth P. Durinzi, Republic. 
E. Louise Goldsboro, Smithfield. 
Paul V. Gibson, Southampton. 
Marshall W. Beightol, Winburne. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Vincent Fasano, Bristol. 
Henry A. Correia, Portsmouth. 
Norman C. Salvatore, Warren. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Clara P. Riley, Piedmont. 
Eula C. Dunn, Warrenville. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Duane B. McMahon, Colton. 
Signe K. Loseth, Roslyn. 
TENNESSEE 
Charles H. Haney, Jr., Minor Hill. 
TEXAS 
William M. Johnson, Jr., Alta Loma. 
Olin O. Elliott, Grandview. 
John R. Maddox, Mingus. 
Billie M. Wight, Somerville. 
UTAH 


Marjorie A. Predovich, Dragerton. 
Donna M. McKinnon, Hiawatha. 
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Harold J. Dawson, Layton. 
Warren L. Marble, Monroe. 
Robert A. Cornaby, Pleasant Grove, 
VERMONT 
Helen B. Horne, Jeffersonville. 
Hadley A. McPhetres, Randolph Center. 
VIRGINIA 
Daniel E. Crisman, Sandston. 
WASHINGTON 
Arthur K. Lowe, Ashford. 
Gerald O. Rhea, Bellingham. 
Jack H. Hardin, Lynden. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Louis F. Williams, Cameron, 
Daniel R. Mace, Elizabeth, 
WISCONSIN 
Richard D, Huttner, Dresser. 
John A. Oberto, Iron Belt. 
Elaine S. Chwala, Johnson Creek. 
Patricia F. Tessmer, Junction City. 
Sylvan H. Erickson, Luck. 
Kathleen M. Bink, Malone. 
Joseph P. Wergin, McFarland. 
Joseph C. Forgie, Oconto. 
William P. Roth, Prairie du Sac. 
Jerome G. Kosterman, Richfield. 
Prederick L. Stich, Stitzer. 
Kenneth Felker, Tomah. 
WYOMING 
Edmond D. Storrs, Alcova. 
Gene R. Stapleton, Guernsey. 
In THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The nominations beginning J. Robert Lind- 
say, to be senior surgeon, and ending Ronald 
L. Jacobson, to be assistant health services 
officer, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD on June 21, 1966. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Tribute to the Remarkable Taggart 
Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a remarkable thing these days when the 
family unit of our society can be recog- 
nized as a powerful force for good in its 
own right, as is being done in Wyoming 
this week, when the entire State pays 
tribute to one of its outstanding clans, 
the Taggarsi family of the Big Horn 
Basin in Wyoming. 

In 75 years of statehood, Wyoming 
has only had a Democratic Member of 
this body for 6 years—only two of my 
predecessors have been of my political 
party; one of these was Paul R. Greever 
of Cody, Wyo., whose son, William H. 
Greever, is married to one of the nine 
children of the “Capo de famiglia” Lloyd 
Taggart. Lloyd and his wife, Louise, are 
today celebrating their 50th wedding an- 
niversary in Cody, Wyo. 

THE 1920 CELEBRATION 


In 1920 the parents of Lloyd Taggart, 
in Cowley, Wyo., celebrated their 50th 


wedding anniversary. In the earlier 

family there were 16 children born, and 
at their 50th wedding anniversary the 
15 living children of that family each 
performed a musical rendition. 

As reported by the Lovell, Wyo., Chron- 
icle in those days, after an hour of danc- 
ing there was a musical program by the 
Taggart family. The nine stalwart sons 
and six beautiful daughters rendered a 
series of old songs learned in childhood. 
The Chronicle had this to say: 

The presentation of such a musical pro- 
gram, displaying professional talent on the 
part of the soloists, to say nothing of the 
wonderful harmony produced by the chorus, 
was the more remarkable from a single 
family. To those privileged to hear it, it was 
perhaps the only occasion of the kind in a 
lifetime. More remarkable was the picture 
the group presented on the stage. Fifteen 
grown men and women, brothers and sisters 
physically perfect, keen mentality, and 
talented far beyond the average who com- 
mercialize their talents. And the father and 
mother of this group appearing in equally 
good form with the children, 


OUTSTANDING PIONEER FAMILY 


This is one of the outstanding pioneer 
families of Wyoming. Lloyd is one of 
the surviving 4 of the original 16 and I 
want to pay special tribute today to the 
9 children of Lloyd and Louise, with 4 of 
whom I was privileged to be a classmate 
at the University of Wyoming, and par- 
ticularly to the one member of the family, 


Mary Louise, who keeps alive the two- 
party tradition in the family. The chil- 
dren are: 

Ruth, now Mrs. Quentin Blair of Cody. 

Lloyd Welch, the president of Taggart 
Construction Co., Cody. 

Jesse McNiven, the vice president of 
Taggart Construction Co., Cody. 

Mary Louise, now Mrs. William H. 
Greever, the wife of a Cody engineer. 

Harriet, now Mrs. Joe Brytus, the wife 
of a retired officer of the U.S. Air Force, 
living in Sheridan, Wyo. 

Becky Barbara, Mrs. Jay Watkins, wife 
of the president of W.M.K. Transit Mix, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Scott Hinckley, a Boeing aircraft engi- 
neer, Paris, France. 

Raye Rita, Mrs. Scott Graham, the 
wife of an investment consultant in New 
London, Conn. 

Charles Welch, a real estate invest- 
ment broker, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

AN INSPIRATION TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


One of Mr. Taggart’s greatest attri- 
butes is that he has always been help- 
ful to the young people of Wyoming, 
regardless of their ethnic or economic or 
social status. He was always helping 
young people at the university while I 
was there. I am proud that he is a 
citizen of Wyoming and I consider him 
an outstanding friend and mentor. 
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The Taggart family has been distin- 
guished by its talented and hard-working 
members. The family embodies many 
of the everlasting virtues which have 
helped make this country great. Thus, 
Mr. Speaker, it is only fitting that they 
should receive national recognition by 
this tribute in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This Nation and the State of Wyoming 
send their best wishes to Lloyd and Louise 
Taggart on their 50th wedding anni- 
versary and hope for the continued 
strength and vitality of a great American 
group, the Taggart family. 


President Praises Administrator McKee of 
Federal Aviation Agency for Record in 
Economy, Safety, and Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most important and one of 
the most difficult positions in our Fed- 
eral Government today is that of Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, which deals with a scientific and 
technical field that is constantly chang- 
ing and presenting new problems. 

It is my feeling that this Nation is 
fortunate to have as the Administrator 
of FAA, Gen. William M. McKee, who is 
doing an excellent job of guiding the 
FAA as it fulfills its mission and, at the 
same time, instituting an effective cost 
reduction program. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices Appropriations, I 
have some personal knowledge of the 
Federal Aviation Agency and the way 
Administrator McKee is responding to 
this challenge. I can report that upon 
our subcommittee’s recommendation the 
full Committee on Appropriations 
praised the FAA for its improvement in 
efficiency and economy of operations. 

In this connection, President Johnson 
recently wrote Administrator McKee, 
emphasizing his record as Administrator 
and commending him for his good work. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent’s letter be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp because of its interest to 
my colleagues and to the Nation. 

The letter follows: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
July 6, 1966. 

Dear Bozo: I have noted with satisfaction 
the excellent work which you and your asso- 
ciates at the Federal Aviation Agency have 
been doing in reducing costs and manpower 
while absorbing additional workload and 
improving service to the public, 

I have taken particular note of your cost 
reduction program under which you saved 
$47 million during the 1966 fiscal year. These 
savings have been accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in agency employment of more than 
3,500 employees—8 percent—since 1963. 
The Agency has succeeded in combining 
economy in administration with a safety pro- 
gram which has helped the commercial air 
carriers of the United States achieve the best 
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safety record in the world and the best rec- 
ord for any 5-year period in the history of 
American aviation. You have clearly demon- 
strated that outstanding performance in a 
critical and complex program can be con- 
tinually achieved while reducing costs. 

I am pleased to observe that the House 
Appropriations Committee, after thoroughly 
reviewing your program and budget for the 
1967 fiscal year, singled out the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency for special commendation for 
the efficiency and economies achieved in 
recent years. 

As you know, in my budget message for the 
1967 fiscal year, I stressed the importance of 
strengthening the coordination of Federal 
programs in the field and giving more free- 
dom of action and judgment to the people 
on the firing line. The FAA has provided an 
example of what can be done to decentralize 
management to field officials who have the 
authority to act promptly and effectively in 
meeting the needs of the public. Your suc- 
cess in establishing regional and area centers 
of field supervision while simultaneously re- 
ducing employment in field offices has dem- 
onstrated that decentralization can mean 
better public service and more productive 
use of field personnel. 

I shall count on you and the good people 
at the Federal Aviation Agency to continue 
to provide examples of public service at its 
best. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Remarks of U.S. Representative John E. 
Fogarty at New England School Li- 
brary Association Spring Conference, 
Newport, R. I., Saturday, May 21, 1966, 
at 1 p.m. 
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or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


REMARKS OF U.S. REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E. 
FOGARTY at New ENGLAND SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION SPRING CONFERENCE, NEWPORT, 
R. I., SATURDAY, Mar 21, 1966, ar 1 PM. 


I am happy to be here today to address the 
New England School Library Association on 
new legislation and its impact on school li- 
braries. 

In the past 3 years, it would seem that the 
Congress has been extremely busy increasing 
the demands to be placed on school librar- 
ians. The Vocational Education Act of 1963, 
the Library Services and Construction Act of 
1964, the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, and the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 are six 
pieces of major legislation that will either 
directly or indirectly affect school libraries. 
The poverty programs of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, as we all know, are creating a 
market expansion of library books and text- 
books geared to the culturally and educa- 
tionally deprived. School librarians are 
meeting demands for afterschool programs 
and paperback lending libraries for the un- 
derprivileged with every ounce of their ener- 
gies. They are being called upon to survey 
existing resources and to absorb great quan- 
tities of new resources. And with their help 
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these programs for tutoring, independent 
study, and general strengthening of com- 
munity education are working. 

Programs under the Library Services and 
Construction Act are calling upon coopera- 
tion between public librarians and school li- 
brarians in assessing the overall needs of the 
community for expanded library services. 
Interlibrary agreements will be formed to 
extend the flow of books in areas which must 
be upgraded educationally. 

Vocational education programs will place 
greater listings of technical and vocational 
education reference books in school libraries. 
Programs of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities will bring greater 
quantities of instructional materials in these 
two categories to be placed in school 
libraries. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965, which 
includes a title for community service and 
continuing education programs, will create 
an increased request for books on social 
problems to be made available in both school 
and public libraries. School librarians will 
be called upon to assist public and school ad- 
ministrators in pulling together informa- 
tional materials for the study and solution of 
community problems. 

These are just a few of the acts which will 
place indirect demands on school librarians . 
as the administrators of school library pro- 
grams. The act most responsible for direct 
involvement of school librarians in new pro- 
grams is the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. Because of these new 
responsibilities, I would like to turn our at- 
tention to this act for the next few min- 
utes. 

Last year, when considering the proposals 
for strengthening elementary and secondary 
education in the United States, my colleagues 
and I were alarmed by the status of school 
libraries. We felt that quality in textbooks 
and school library programs was directly 
related to a student's academic achievement 
and future educational goals. Yet, almost 70 
percent of the public and more than 60 per- 
cent of the private elementary schools had 
no libraries. Nearly one-half of our elemen- 
tary school children were attending schools 
that did not have libraries. Public schools 
were spending from $2 to $4 less per pupil 
than was recommended to maintain even 
minimum school library standards. 

As a result of reports relating to us the 
extreme needs of schools for assistance to 
build up their libraries, we drafted Title II 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. Later, when the bill was passed 
by the Congress, the U.S, Office of Education 
and the State Library Agencies joined to- 
gether to administer the program for 
strengthening school library resources, text- 
books, and other instructional materials, 

The State plans that have emerged from 
State Library Agencies show great promise 
for the future of school libraries. State plans 
had to illustrate specific needs by category 
within the three main headings of library 
resources, textbooks, and other instructional 
materials, 

In order to pinpoint such needs, many 
States had to take inventories of library 
books within each major classification of 
the Dewey decimal system for the first time. 
This meant that school library problems 
would no longer be clouded by simply vague 
statistics on the need for a number of esti- 
mated volumes. Each State Library Agency 
would have a quick catalog of all school 
library resources and could draw up specific 
title listings of standard volumes to be pur- 
chased, Each State Library Agency would 
also know whether grant funds should be 
concentrated on library books or on items 
such as filmstrips, globes, encyclopedia sets 
and classroom reading books. 

Title II State plans reflect the reports of 
these surveys. Acquistion of library re- 
sources has been given priority by the States. 
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Every State plan calls for spending at least 
half its money from school library resources. 
Twenty of the 34 State plans require at least 
two-thirds of their allotments to be used for 
this category. 

The progress in the New England area 
under the Title II program has been ex- 
tremely encouraging. In our State of Rhode 
Island, a special Title II coordinator has 
been appointed to the Office of the Commis- 
sioner of Education to assure effective ad- 
ministration of the program. The State 
plan for Vermont calls for 100 percent of 
Title II funds to be used for school library 
resources, It calls for the Director of the 
Division of School Libraries to administer 
Title II. His position is financed by an- 
other section of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1956. The State 
plan for Maine similarly emphasizes library 
resources by calling for 100 percent of the 
allotment to be spent on this item. One 
good feature of the Maine plan is the stip- 
ulation requiring that each project applica- 
tion contain an assurance that all teachers 
were given an opportunity to submit lists of 
materials needed by them and their pupils. 
This kind of stipulation brings the teacher 
and the librarian into even closer coordina- 
tion as they work to achieve the best possible 
educational atmosphere for their students. 

Connecticut's Title II plan, in addition to 
concentrating on school library resources, 
establishes an index of need to determine 
grants to local school districts. The four 
criteria for grants include: the quantity of 
materials presently available in relation to 
existing State standards; quality of available 
materials; average expenditure of the school 
district in the past; ability to pay factor. 

In this manner the Connecticut State plan 
hits the areas with the greatest need first. 

In the State of New Hampshire, adminis- 
trators of the Title II program will call for 
regular inventories of available resources in 
each individual school participating in the 
program. These inventories should help 
them continue to raise school library re- 
sources to recommend standards over the 
next few years. 

Finally, the Massachusetts State Plan pro- 
vides for coordination of Titles I, II, and III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act to establish demonstration school li- 
braries, These libraries will serve as inserv- 
ice program locations in several regions of 
the State. 

My talking about the Massachusetts State 
Plan coordination of Titles I, II, and II brings 
me to another important and encouraging 
aspect of the impact of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act programs on school 
libraries. When the Congress passed this act, 
we could only guess about the emphasis to 
be placed on library resources in elementary 
and secondary education p: We 
hoped Title II would immediately ald school 
districts in alleviating the substandard con- 
ditions of many school libraries. Since that 
time, we have seen local and State educa- 
tional administrators develop and mount 
projects totaling roughly $1 billion worth of 
school aid. Now, we have a clearer picture 
of what the schools are doing. Library re- 
sources are being emphasized in Title II proj- 
ects, Just as important is the fact that Title 
I projects for the disadvantaged are empha- 
sizing library books as a primary learning 
tool for school children. Out of 5,000 ap- 
proved projects, 2,090 had library compo- 
nents. Recurringly, projects have expressed 
the need for the provision of books and peri- 
odicals to create a desire to read on the part 


of educationally deprived children. Title III 


of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act has predictably received applications em- 
phasizing better library resources for school 
children. Community school libraries are 
being established. In New England, the cre- 
ativity of local school districts“has led to 
even more exciting developments for school 
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libraries. The Pittsford, Vermont, Title III 
project provides a Mobile Library Service 
Center to transport library and instructional 
materials among nine elementary and one 
secondary rural schools. In North Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, A Center for Reading 
Diagnosis and Remediation will provide re- 
sources for all remedial reading programs. 

As you can see, States are really working 
to develop educational resources under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
The groundwork for better instruction, for 
more individualized study, and for excellent 
school libraries has been done. It is left 
to each librarian and each teacher to make 
the plans really work. At the Congressional 
level, we can only pass the legislation. The 
hard work of local and State administrators 
coupled with school librarians and teachers 
must be counted upon to make programs 
effective. I think, Judging from the reports 
and plans coming from the New England 
States, we can depend upon you to see that 
the new legislation programs have the im- 
pact of education hoped for by the Con- 
gress that passed them. 

But mounting the programs currently pro- 
viding new services and more books to school 
children, their parents, and members of com- 
munities in the United States is not the only 
demand that faces school librarians in the 
next few years. At the same time that Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act pro- 
grams are raising school library standards by 
bringing volume numbers up to par, edu- 
cational technological know-how is growing 
at such a pace that within a decade school 
librarians will be receiving requests for ref- 
erence materials now beyond the scope of 
our limited experience and imagination. The 
computer centers for information storage 
and retrieval units now being established 
under Title III of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act will be vitally linked 
to school libraries, The Systems Approach 
to Learning—which will involve basic in- 
structional kits, audio-visual support for 
research, and textbooks including informa- 
tion punch cards for computers—will de- 
Mand cooperation between teacher and 
school librarian in leading children to the 
full exploration required in individual re- 
search and programmed instruction suited to 
each student's particular need. 

These new developments are going to call 
for tremendous growth and flexibility on the 
part of schoo] librarians. The very general 
wording of our legislation only sets forth 
the principles for programs to cope with edu- 
cational and technological advances in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. School 
librarians will have to supply the specific 
operational support to make such advanced 
programs effective. 

Again, I want to commend you for your 
fine work thus far under current programs 
and the demands which they have placed 
upon you. Ican only envy you the challenge 
pers future educational programs have in 
store, 


Vietnam Polls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, these are 
the results of the poll I conducted in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Michi- 
gan which represents a return of ap- 
proximately 10,000 opinions. In April 
I sent approximately 111,000 question- 
naires to residents in my district. 
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I feel the most significant conclusions 
to be drawn from the majority of replies 
is that our Nation has a vital interest 
in southeast Asia and that our Vietnam 
intervention was justified, specifically to 
resist Communist aggression with force 
if necessary. 

It is evident that these results would 
not depict the true story since my ques- 
tionnaire was mailed a few days prior to 
the political disturbances in Vietnam. 

Iam confident that the positions taken 
by my constituents will be of particular 
interest to my colleagues. 

The results of my poll are: 
Continue our present Vietnam pol- 

Ae Se AE | ee ee 
Intensify our military efforts in Viet- 
9 og nal nii Sia eae a —— 4,200 


Total favoring military com- 
mitment 

Pull our troops out of Vietnam? 
Windecited T ee 


Message From Senator Hugh Scott on 
Occasion of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations’ Dinner, National 
Press Club, Washington, D.C., July 20, 
1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday evening, July 20, Hon. Hun 
Scorr, the distinguished Senator from 
the State of Pennsylvania, sent an in- 
spiring message to those attending the 
Captive Nations Week dinner. 

The wisdom and determination ex- 
pressed by Senator Scorr should be 
shared with all Americans, and all who 
love freedom throughout the globe. It is 
for this reason that I am making the Sen- 
ator’s words a part of the Recorp: 


Unavoidable circumstances prevent my be- 
ing with you tonight in person, but I want 
you to know that I am very much with you 
in spirit. Your cause has been my cause for 
many years. 

Our era has witnessed the near total abo- 
lition of West European colonial rule over 
underdeveloped and divided areas of Asia 
and Africa. The United States supported and 
aided this great historical process because we 
Americans believe that all peoples are enti- 
tled to determine their own destinies. But 
our era has also witnessed the rise of a new 
and more insidious form of colonialism— 
the colonialism of communist imperialism 
which has engulfed many hitherto free and 
independent countries in East Europe. Just 
as we opposed colonialism in Asia and Africa, 
so too must we oppose it in East Europe. Not 
to do so would be a betrayal of our own basic 
ideals. 

It is up to us to repeat, and to continue to 
repeat that we in the United States do not 
recognize oppression whether it occurs in 
Asia, Africa, Europe or in our own hemi- 
sphere, We must declare with renewed vigor 
our belief that the captive peoples of East 
Europe will one day regain control of their 
own destinies. 
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The captive peoples have faith that we will 
hold fast to that belief. I know that you 
will keep that faith, and you can be sure 
that I will. 

HUGH SCOTT, 
U.S. Senator. 


Extensive Small Business Committee Hear- 
ings Point to Improved Programs and 
Policies of the Small Business Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House Small Business Committee 
last week completed an extensive review 
of the programs and policies of the Small 
Business Administration. 

It is my belief that this constructive 
and beneficial examination of all phases 
of SBA operations will assist the Agency 
in serving the American small business- 
man in a challenging year of change. 

In this connection, my last weekly 
newsletter, Capitol Comments, gives a 
summary and review of the week’s hear- 
ings. I ask unanimous consent that this 
report be reprinted in the RECORD. 

The newsletter follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON 
SBA IDENTIFY PROBLEMS, POINT TO Im- 
PROVED POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


(By JoE L. Evins, Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Tennessee) 

The full review of programs and policies of 
the Small Business Administration just com- 
pleted by the House Small Business Commit- 
tee was, in my view, a constructive and bene- 
ficial examination that will help to improve 
SBA operations in a challenging year of 
change. During the week, the Small Business 
Committee—which I serve as Chairman— 
heard testimony by officials of SBA, represen- 
tatives of the Bureau of the Budget and 
other executive agencies, by officers and di- 
rectors of small business associations and by 
small businessmen themselves. A formal 
Committee report with detailed recommen- 
dations will be made at a later date. 

With SBA’s status established as an inde- 
pendent agency reporting only to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress—with a newly ap- 
pointed Administrator, Bernard Boutin—and 
with new financing legislation recently en- 
acted into law, testimony indicated that as 
Fiscal Year 1967 gets underway the agency 
is doing a competent job in administering 
the various programs of assistance to small 
business. These programs include the reg- 
ular business loan program, the community 
development loan program (502), the pro- 
curement and management assistance pro- 
gram and other services. 

Committee testimony developed that there 
are two problem areas—the Small Business 
Investment Company program, established 
to provide long term equity capital to small 
businesses (SBIC), and the Economic Op- 
portunity Program (OEO), the latter enacted 
as part of the Anti-Poverty Program. SBA 
Administrator Boutin said steps were being 
taken to establish new standards and new 
rules to put the SBIC program on a sounder 
and more efficient basis. He also promised 
to explore every avenue of improvement to 
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assure a broader application of the Economic 
Opportunity loan program which is currently 
operating only in urban areas. 

As Chairman of the Committee, it is my 
position that officials of SBA and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity should comply 
with the law which requires “equitable dis- 
tribution” between urban and rural areas, 
now denied this assistance. Other questions 
raised by the Committee included the desir- 
ability of ceilings on loans below those set 
by the Congress by statute and the fairness 
of a system of administrative priorities. It 
is my belief that SBA loan programs should 
operate on the basis prescribed by the Con- 
gress and that each loan application should 
stand on its own merits without reference 
to arbitrary administrative priorities. 

Testimony indicated that SBA is changing 
with the times and endeavoring to put into 
effect a “team concept” that will focus all 
of its resources—financial, management as- 
sistance, government contract guidance, and 
other programs—on the problems of a small 
business at a time when such assistance is 
needed. Witness after witness testified that 
the objectives and and purposes of SBA pro- 
grams are laudable and worthwhile. Helpful 
new legislation has recently been enacted 
into law and the future of SBA appears both 
bright and promising. It is the hope of our 
Small Business Committee that the sugges- 
tions and recommendations made will assist 
in a more effective use of appropriated funds 
and programs for American Small Business- 
men. 


A Permanent U.N. Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to introduce a House con- 
current resolution to urge that the 
United Nations develop permanent or- 
ganization and procedures to enable it 
promptly to employ suitable U.N. forces 
for observation and patrol purposes in 
situations that threaten international 
peace and security. 

This resolution does not ask for a huge 
standing U.N. army, but only calls upon 
the U.N. to adopt methods which will 
expedite peacekeeping operations in fu- 
ture situations similar to the Suez and 
Congo crises. This resolution is not to 
be seen as an attack upon the U.N. or a 
call for a radical new development that 
might alienate many U.N. members, but 
only as a helpful suggestion from those 
of us who believe that the U.N. has made 
a great contribution toward world peace 
and should prepare itself for even 
greater participation in the future. 

A survey of past U.N. actions shows 
the need for some kind of permanent 
peacekeeping organization, instead of re- 
lying upon the present ad hoc method 
of starting from scratch on each crisis. 
In January 1948, the Security Council 
established a U.N. Commission on India 
and Pakistan to try to secure a cease- 
fire and plebiscite. But, due to delays 
in organizing a group, the Commission 
did not reach the area until the middle 
of 1948. However, once in action, it took 
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a leading part in negotiating a cease- 
fire and a truce line. 
THE SUEZ CASE 


Organizational delays were also evi- 
dent after Israeli and Egyptian troops 
clashed on October 29, 1950. A General 
Assembly resolution on November 4 au- 
thorized the creation of a U.N. Emer- 
gency Force. By November 7, the Sec- 
retary General had received offers of 
troops from 24 countries. A few U.N. 
Officers reached Egypt on November 12, 
with the first troop units arriving 3 days 
later. The U.N. contributed a great deal 
in relaxing tensions in the Middle East 
but, according to Peter Calvocoressi, in 
his book “World Order and New States,” 
done for the London Institute of Stra- 
tegic Studies: 

The main lesson was that if the members 
of the U.N. wanted such operations to be 
undertaken, they should equip the organi- 
zation with regular machinery before the 
next emergency occurred. 

THE CONGO OPERATION 


The U.N. was able to react somewhat 
more quickly in response to the Congo 
situation, but delay was still evident. 
The Security Council decided to inter- 
vene in the early hours of July 14, 1960. 
On the 18th, 600 U.N. troops reached the 
Congo. Within 4 days of the Security 
Council resolution, 4,000 troops had been 
pledged, 3,500 had arrived. The figure 
rose to 8,000 on the 26th, 11,000 on the 
30th, and later reached 20,000 from 14 
countries. U.N. action in the Congo suc- 
ceeded in preventing the intrusion of the 
major powers into the heart of Africa. 

Mr. Calvocoressi states: 

The U.N. succeeded further, to an astound- 
ing degree in the circumstances, in keeping 
the Congolese economy going, providing ele- 
mentary services, alleviating disease, pre- 
venting famine, and protecting life 
On the first anniversary of Congolese inde- 
pendence, chaos had been contained, outside 
powers had drawn away and a parliament 
representing virtually the whole territory 
was about to meet in Loyanium. 


The Congo could have become an in- 
ternational battlefield if no U.N. force 
had been interposed. 

But even with this history of successful 
intervention, if another emergency were 
to arise tomorrow, the Secretary General 
would not know whether or not he could 
assemble a force, nor how long he could 
keep it in the field. Mr. Calvocoressi be- 
lieves this is the cardinal fault and until 
it is remedied peace will be ruled by 
coincidence. 

ALTERNATIVES AVAILABLE 


Given this state of affairs, what can 
be done to strengthen the ability of the 
UN. to react promptly if called upon by 
the nations of the world? ‘There is no 
present prospect of a permanent stand- 
ing force. The larger powers dislike the 
idea of force being used in circumstances 
beyond their control and, if they changed 
their minds, the smaller states might 
accuse them of trying to create an in- 
strument with which to discipline the 
weaker members. The late Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold argued 
against a permanent standing force on 
the ground that the ces in 
which it might be employed are too di- 
verse and unpredictable: the force would 
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either be inappropriate to the next emer- 
gency, or it would have to be large enough 
and varied enough to cope with any 
emergency and thereby impossibly ex- 
pensive. 

But, given these limitations, U.N. ca- 
pacities can still be strengthened. Units 
offered to the U.N. are not necessarily 
the ones it needs. Most countries offer 
infantry, which have limited usefulness 
in police roles unless they have very high 
standards of discipline. States willing 
to contribute have little idea in advance 
what they can most usefully provide. 
Some states have earmarked troops for 
secondment to the U.N. in a crisis, but 
they receive no guidance on training 
which these units ought to be receiving. 
There is little information available at 
U.N. headquarters as to where to go at a 
particular moment to fill a precise re- 
quirement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGE 

Mr. Calvocoressi makes a number of 
specific recommendations for strength- 
ening the U.N. reaction. He suggests a 
small, permanent staff at U.N. headquar- 
ters, with a chief of staff to make in- 
spection tours of likely national con- 
tingents, and a staff college. The U.N. 
could work out a course of training suited 
to the most likely contingencies it will 
face. It could develop a uniform staff 
procedure. It needs an intelligence unit 
to provide information about terrain and 
climate in every part of the world. The 
staff college could create staff doctrines 
and a reserve of staff officers who had 
passed through its courses and returned 
to their own countries with some knowl- 
edge of how the U.N. works. Mobile 
communications teams should be con- 
tinuously available. The U.N. might even 
have a broadcasting station. 

It is important that these and other 
suggestions receive publicity and study. 
House passage of this concurrent resolu- 
tion would promote such an investiga- 
tion. It appears that this move would 
receive the support of the American peo- 
ple since, according to a 1961 poll, a con- 
siderable majority of U.S. citizens were 
in favor of some kind of permanent U.N. 
emergency organization. 

Mr. Speaker, some permanent pro- 
cedures would facilitate the world’s abil- 
ity to respond to international crises by 
removing some of the delays which have 
hampered past U.N. action, thus provid- 
ing a more certain mechanism for han- 
dling future threats to world peace. 


The 14th Anniversary of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 


month of July brings many national 
celebrations. On the Fourth, we mark 
our own independence from Great Brit- 
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ain. On the 14th, our oldest ally, the 
French celebrate Bastille Day. And to- 
day, July 25, I should like to take a few 
minutes to pay a special tribute to the 
unique partnership in self-government 
that was established in Puerto Rico, on 
this date, 14 years ago. 

On July 25, 1952, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico was formally proclaimed, 
and we embarked on one of the most pro- 
gressive experiments in the history of 
American government. Today, 14 years 
later, I am proud to say that that experi- 
ment has been an unqualified success. 

Through a constitution adopted by the 
people, Puerto Rico has provided her 
more than 2,500,000 residents a republi- 
can form of government guaranteeing the 
same freedom of speech, freedom of re- 
ligion, and freedom of the press enjoyed 
by their fellow American citizens every- 
where. But, as we all know, these most 
cherished freedoms represent only a 
shallow liberty if they are not accom- 
panied by freedom from the ravages of 
poverty, hunger, and disease. This is 
the real test of a great society, and it is 
in this test that Puerto Rico has staked 
out a place of honor in the history of our 
hemisphere, 

For through Operation Bootstrap, the 
program first conceived by the legendary 
Luis Mufioz Marin, Puerto Rico has per- 
formed what is perhaps the economic 
miracle of the century. In the years 
since 1942, when the island’s development 
program got underway, per capita in- 
come has risen from $120 to $905, illiter- 
acy has been largely wiped out, and the 
best indicator of progress, the average 
lifespan, has jumped from 46 years to 
70 years, while the death rate has dropped 
to a point lower than that of the 
mainland, 

The machine that has transformed 
Puerto Rico from the reputation of the 
“Poorhouse of the Caribbean” to the 
“Showcase of Latin America” is the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration—or, 
Fomento. It is this agency that has 
stimulated private investment to the ex- 
tent of more than 800 highly diversified 
and modern manufacturing plants. 
What this kind of industrial development 
can mean to an economy of a small is- 
land is best demonstrated by the fact 
that recently Puerto Rico’s net income 
passed the $2 billion mark, and with this 
income, our partners to the south have 
purchased over a billion dollars in main- 
land products—almost as much as West 
Germany purchased with a population of 
56 million people. 

This fantastic economic success is not 
limited to manufacturing. With sugar 
production running at about 1,100,000 
tons a year, agriculture remains an im- 
portant economic cornerstone; and, as 
anyone who has ever had the pleasure of 
visiting this balmy paradise of the Carib- 
bean knows, the tourist industry is very 
much responsible for a share of Puerto 
Rico’s success story. 

Today, then, Puerto Ricans have much 
to be thankful for and much to celebrate. 
But the task that Luis Mufioz Marin set 
out to tackle a generation ago has not 
been fully completed. The work of Op- 
eration Bootstrap remains unfinished. 
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Puerto Rico still has its problems. Pov- 
erty has not been eradicated for all, un- 
employment has been gradually rising, 
and a rapidly growing population will 
make these problems increasingly diffi- 
cult to cope with in the years ahead. But 
what is important is that Puerto Rico has 
made an effort to solve these problems— 
an effort that has met with great success. 
Under the guidance of the beloved Mu- 
oz, and under the leadership of the new 
Governor, Roberto Sanchez-Vilella, and 
with the hard work and dedication of the 
Puerto Rican people, the island has pros- 
pered. 

The success that Puerto Rico has so 
deservedly achieved attests to the ben- 
efits of the democratic way of life, and 
the annivensary of the Commonwealth 
constitution, which we honor today, rep- 
resents the best American traditions of 
political inventiveness, belief in human 
liberty, and belief in government by the 
consent of the governed. 

Again, on this Constitution Day, I 
should like to salute the people of Puerto 
Rico and wish each of them the best of 
life in the coming years. 


Retardation Legislation: What It Means 
To Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 


RETARDATION LEGISLATION: WHAT IT MEANS 
To MASSACHUSETTS 


(Representative Joun E. Focarty, remarks to 
the Massachusetts Association for Retarded 
Children, annual convention banquet, 
White Cliffs, Manomet, Mass., May 22, 1966) 


President Frankel, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am always pleased 
to visit my neighboring State of Massachu- 
setts, and even happier to address the Mas- 
sachusetts Association for Retarded Children 
at this convention banquet. 

Actually, I feel somewhat humble to speak 
to citizens of this great State who have 
contributed such a great deal in the continu- 
ing battle against mental retardation. 

It is rather an odd feeling to be standing 
here where the Kennedy family virtually 
started the great movements against mental 
retardation we are involved in today. 

You can all be very proud of this State’s 
Kennedy family, for it was from this State 
that John F. Kennedy traveled to Washington 
as a young Senator and later won the Presi- 
dency. As President, he fought, succesfully, 
to create a bold, new approach to mental re- 
tardation problems. He, and the panel of 
experts he called together, formulated the 
national plan to combat mental retardation 
that has meant so much to this State and 
to the country. 

From this place, also, you have sent an- 
other young Senator, Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
who is no less interested in furthering plans 
to conquer mental retardation. 

As a Senator and as President of the 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation, “Trp” 
Kennepy has the same spirit of action that 
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his older brother John possessed. Upon his 
return to Massachusetts at the end of the 
last Congressional session, he quietly toured 
State schools and residential institutions for 
the retarded to gain first-hand knowledge of 
the problems they face. 

As President of the Kennedy Foundation, 
“TED KENNEDY, and other members of the 
family, have diligently worked to get retarded 
persons accepted as part of the national work 
force. 

Their efforts have begun to pay off in 
recent years. For example, the Kennedy 
Foundation was instrumental in opening up 
an important area of employment for the 
mentally retarded—the Federal government. 
Prior to 1964, there were only a handful of 
retarded citizens working in Federal jobs. 
Then, in 1964, through the efforts of the 
Kennedy Foundation, the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice was persuaded to waive its usual written 
examination in cases involving the mentally 
retarded. Now the Civil Service Commission 
will accept mentally retarded workers if State 
vocational rehabilitation officials will certify 
that a retarded man or woman can perform 
certain jobs. 

By the end of last year, this procedure had 
already resulted in more than 500 retardates 
being placed in Federal jobs as copy machine 
operators, messengers, clerical workers, and 
as custodial personnel in Federal buildings. 

The Kennedy's were also instrumental in 
developing a model project to train retarded 
workers. Just last month, they saw their 
idea become a reality when the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration granted $149,- 
000 to run the John F. Kennedy Flame of 
Hope Candle Project. Through this project, 
more than 1,200 mentally retarded workers 
will be employed to make hand-molded 
candles. It is hoped that this project will 
serve as a model for training the retarded 
for simple hand craft jobs in private 
industry, 

Federal support for mental retardation 
programs, like the one under which the 
candlemaking grant was made, has been 
possible as the result of some major legisla- 
tive developments over the past three years, 

Mental retardation programs began to be 
truly effective in 1963, even though many of 
us in Congress had been calling for more 
Federal support since shortly after World 
War II. At any rate, the big push for action 
against mental retardation was started by 
President John F. Kennedy. In 1963, his ad- 
ministration put forward two bills which 
became milestones in the fight against re- 
tardation. These two bills, signed into law 
by President Kennedy, were “The Mental 
Retardation Facilities and Community Men- 
tal Health Centers Construction Act of 1963,” 
and “The Maternal and Child Health and 
Mental Retardation Planning Amendments of 
1963.” 

Under the program authorized by the ma- 
ternal and child health and mental retarda- 
tion planning law, over 50 States and Ter- 
ritories have completed initial planning for 
comprehensive programs against mental re- 
tardation. In addition, the same law has 
given assistance to insure better prenatal 
care for mothers in low-income areas, thus 
further combating a cause of possible re- 
tardation resulting from inadequate care 
during pregnancy. 

Construction aid, authorized in 1963, has 
been initially successful. Advances made 
under three basic programs of this law in- 
clude the following: 

Community mental retardation centers— 
As of last December, two such centers had 
been approved for funding, and 175 other 
applicants were interested in receiving such 
aid. This program will gain momentum as 
State planning programs are more fully de- 
veloped. 

University-affiliated facilities—This pro- 
gram, to ald in the construction of build- 
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ings in which professional and technical 
training for mental retardation can be given, 
has so far received over 55 applications for 
grants. Nine of these have been funded 
with a total money value of nearly 17 million 
dollars, 

Mental retardation research centers—Since 
the inception of this aid program, 8 awards, 
totaling nearly 20 million dollars, have been 
made to aid in constructing large, multi- 
disciplinary centers to be used for research 
and research training in retardation, 

Your State is participating wholeheartedly 
in the programs authorized by 1963 legis- 
lation. In fact, this year the State will re- 
ceive 57,200 dollars for planning money, and 
a like amount next year. 

Also, Massachusetts’ institutions have re- 
ceived large awards for both university- 
affillated centers and for research centers. 

The Walter E. Fernald School in Waltham 
has received some 1.5 million dollars to help 
construct a retardation research center, and 
a community evaluation and rehabilitation 
center on the school grounds. 

Working closely with the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, and the Harvard 
Medical School, the research center at 
Fernald School will focus on basic research 
in retardation with scientists working in 
such areas as neurology, psychiatry, pedi- 
atrics, epidemiology, and the like. 

The school’s Community Evaluation and 
Rehabilitation Center will concentrate on 
diagnostic and evaluation procedures and 
will provide training for special education, 
psychology, social work, nursing, and other 
allied disciplines. 

In Boston, the Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center was recently awarded over 3.3 mil- 
lion dollars in Federal matching funds to 
help construct facilities for research and for 
a child development research and evaluation 
center. 

Nearly 2.5 million dollars of the Children's 
Hospital money will go toward the con- 
struction of a large research center with 
research areas including experimental neu- 
rological sciences, behavioral sciences, ge- 
netics, and metabolism and clinical research. 
As at Fernald School, this medical center is 
closely-linked to the Harvard Medical School. 

The Child Development Research and Eval- 
uation Center at Children's Hospital will be 
constructed as a two-and-a-half floor addi- 
tion to Children’s new outpatient building. 
This extra space will allow the hospital to 
increase its services to the mentally retarded 
in Massachusetts and from surrounding New 
England States. 

Besides the activities generated by the 
planning and construction acts of 1963, four 
other. major pieces of legislation related to 
mental retardation were recently signed into 
law. 

“The Social Security Amendments of 1965” 
authorize 2.75 million dollars, for each of 
the years 1966 and 1967, to assist the States 
in implementing retardation plans started 
with earlier Federal aid. This law authorizes 
further funds to help train professional per- 
sonnel to care for the mentally retarded and 
other handicapped children. In addition, 
financial aid is authorized for the needy 
aged in mental or tuberculosis institutions, 
including the mentally retarded. 

A second law passed in 1965 is “The Mental 
Retardation Facilities and Community 
Mental Health Centers Construction Act 
Amendments of 1965.“ These amendments 
extend and expand programs for the train- 
ing of teachers of handicapped children, and 
for research and demonstration programs re- 
lated to training and teaching mentally re- 
tarded and handicapped children, 

A third law—“ The Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965"—authorizes 
a three-year program of Federal grants to 
the States to improve the education of some 
5 million children in low-income families. 
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This will benefit those children who are con- 
sidered retarded because of cultural depri- 
vation, 

Finally, fourth law—“The Vocational Re- 
habilitation Amendments of 1965 - provides 
further aid to help rehabilitate retarded per- 
sons through vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams, Under these new amendments, pro- 
grams for service and for rehabilitation facil- 
ities will be expanded and improved. 

All of the legislation mentioned here will 
benefit the retarded and their families in 
Massachusetts and throughout the country, 

In addition to these programs, however, 
the Federal government is supporting mil- 
lions of dollars worth of research in various 
private institutions. The Federal govern- 
ment, through its own agencies such as the 
National Institutes of Health and the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, is also conducting far-reach- 
ing research and research training programs 
aimed at solving the problem of mental re- 
tardation. 

We in the Congress will continue fighting 
for new and better legislation to combat 
mental retardation, as will President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, President Johnson’s own com- 
mitment to this fight was made very plain 
this year in his Health and Education Mes- 
sage to Congress. In that message he said, 
“We have begun to ease the tragic burden 
of the mentally retarded and their families 
-.. (and) ... We shall continue our in- 
creasing attack on this problem. It deserves 
the concern and attention of our most able 
specialists 

President Johnson then said he would ap- 
point a new committee in 1966 to study new 
and better ways to attack mental retarda- 
tion. In saying this, President Johnson fol- 
lowed the lead set by your own State son, 
John F, Kennedy, who created the first Pres- 
ident’s Panel on Mental Retardation several 
years ago. 

Since the establishment of the original 
President's Panel, the Nation had made great 
advances in its attack on mental retardation. 
I think that now we would all agree even 
more with the words of President Kennedy 
delivered to the 1963 White House Confer- 
ence on Mental Retardation: We have left 
behind prejudice, superstition and ignorance 
which since the dawn of time distorted our 
thinking about the mentally retarded. We 
have entered a new era of understanding, 
hope and enlightenment.” 


Address of Congressman Lester L. Wolff, 
Captive Nations Week Dinner, National 
Press Club, Washington, D.C., July 20, 
1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to be present on Wednesday, 
July 22, at the Captive Nations Week 
dinner here in Washington at the Na- 
tional Press Club. On this occasion, 
sponsored by the Assembly of European 
Captive Nations, a plaque in honor of 
the Unknown Freedom Fighter was pre- 
sented to Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, presi- 
dent of the Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge, Pa. 

This plaque was presented to Con- 
gressman LESTER L. Worrr and me dur- 
ing Captive Nations Week exercises held 
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last year at the United Nations in New 
York City. Therefore, I was particular- 
ly proud to participate with Congress- 
man Wotrr in the presentation of this 
symbol of freedom for the captive na- 
tions to the Freedoms Foundation, its 
new and temporary home. I say that 
this plaque will reside only temporarily 
in Valley Forge, because last year, it was 
decided that it should be lodged perma- 
nently in the capital of the first satellite 
nation that is freed from the Communist 
yoke. 

On the same occasion, celebrating 
Captive Nations Week 1966, Congress- 
man Wotrr addressed the Assembly of 
European Captive Nations. His words 
were so moving and so inspired that I 
want to bring them before all Americans 
by making them part of the Record. I 
could not state Congressman WOLFF’S 
qualifications to speak on this crucial 
subject any better than they were stated 
by Chairman Vaclovas Sidzikauskas 
upon his presentation of the ACEN 
Medal and Scroll to my New York col- 
league: 

It gives me great pleasure to present, on 
behalf of the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations, our Commerative Medal and Scroll to 
Mr. Lester L. Wourr, Representative from the 
8rd Congressional District, New York. 

After a distinguished career, which in- 
cluded participation in U.S. Trade Missions 
to the Philippines in 1962 and to Malaysia 
and Hong Kong in 1963, Mr. Worrr was 
elected to Congress in November 1964. Since 
his election, Representative WoLrr has con- 
sistently and unflinchingly given his full sup- 
port to the captive peoples of East-Central 
Europe in their struggle for freedom and 
self-determination. Both in Congress and 
in other forums, Congressman Worry has 
continued to bring to public attention the 
plight of captive East-Central Europeans suf- 
fering under Communist tyranny. 

In recognition of and gratitude for Repre- 
sentative Worrr's record in defense of free- 
dom, the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions begs the Congressman to accept this 
Medal and Scroll as a token of its appreela- 
tion, 


SPEECH OF HON, Lester L. WOLFF 


It is a real privilege for me to speak to- 
night before this most respected organiza- 
tion—an organization whose members know 
perhaps better than anyone else the true 
meaning of Freedom. 

Today, we stand at a crossroads. The past 
has been tragic for us all since the tyranny of 
Communism enveloped some of the proudest 
nations of the earth. Yet the future will in- 
evitably be brighter, for a day will surely 
come when the liberty we enjoy in the Free 
World will be shared by all. 

We meet here tonight on a fateful anni- 
versary. Last Saturday was the 2ist anni- 
versary of the convening of the Potsdam Con- 
ference, where the free world first began to 
realize how coldly determined, were the Rus- 
sians in their goal of world conquest. 

Within a few years of that fateful meeting, 
nearly one billion men, women and children 
lost their most precious possession—their 
freedom—because of the ambitions of the 
totalitarian Soviet state. 

Untold millions have suffered now these 
many years under the yoke of Communist 
servitude. 

We live in a time when American atten- 
tion is riveted on the fight for freedom in 
Vietnam, 

Yet, important as that struggle may be, it 
is equally important that Americans remem- 
ber the unhappy fact that the Captive Na- 
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tions of Eastern Europe are still captive— 
that their freedom is still to be won. 

The ruthless grip of Communism has not 
relaxed in Eastern Europe. Freedom is still 
a word from the lexicon of a happier past. 

Men still lose their lives in attempts to 
pierce the Iron Curtain to freedom. The 
heavy hand of the state is felt in all aspects 
of daily life in the Captive Nations. 

There is no freedom of speech; an ill- 
advised word can still bring the dreaded 
knock in the middle of the night. 

And there is no freedom of the press. The 
only information disseminated to the people 
is the propaganda churned out by the pup- 
pet regime and its master, the Communist 
Party. The only way those in the Captive 
Nations can learn the truth about the world 
in which they live, the truth about their own 
country, is by furtively listening to the Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe. 

And there is no freedom of religion de- 
spite claims to the contrary, for Commu- 
nist ideology is Godless. 

Red anti-semitism is but one example of 
the true intentions of the Communists, 
which is to erase religion and God as a com- 
peting force to Soviet tyranny. 

Their campaign against God has been a 
miserable failure. 

In captive Poland, the Catholic Church has 
survived, under the brave leadership of 
Cardinal Stefan Wyzynski, even as the Com- 
munists continue to show their enmity to 
the Church, by refusing to allow the Pope 
to visit Poland to celebrate the Millenium 
of Christianity in that land. 

In Hungary, Cardinal Joseph Mindszenty 
remains the symbol of defiance and courage. 

Throughout the Captive Nations the spirit 
of religion has been repressed, but it has 
not been crushed, 

However, religious freedom is not the only 
victim of Communism. 

Within the Captive Nations there are 
no free elections. The puppet regimes 
would never dare to test their popularity by 
allowing the people a free choice. 

For history has taught that whenever men 
enjoy free elections, they always vote for an 
increase in freedom. Free elections in the 
Captive Nations would bring an immediate 
end to every single puppet regime imposed 
by the new Russian imperialism. And the 
Russians know it, for there has never been 
a single nation where a free election has re- 
sulted in victory for Communist candidates. 

Men are by nature free; they will never 
consciously choose oppression. 

Tonight we are proud to entrust with Mr. 
Wells, of Freedoms Foundation, temporary 
custody of the beautiful plaque which was 
presented to Congressman Horton and me 
last year. 

We hope it will not long remain at Valley 
Forge, the home of Freedoms Foundation. 

We hope it will soon find its permanent 
shrine in the capital of the first captive na- 
tion to be liberated from Communism. 

My friends, the past has taught us many 
lessons. If we remember them, the day of 
liberation will not be far off. 

We must remember, that even today when 
men talk of detente, the Communists con- 
tinue to see the world as a struggle between 
two forces, with only one essential question: 
“Who will survive?” > 

Yet there is growing evidence that the 
Red Tide, unleashed across the world by the 
Russian Revolution, has passed its crest. 

I believe that we have good cause for opti- 
mism about the future, 

I'm optimistic because the Communists will 
not prevail by force in Vietnam. 

I’m optimistic because the Communists 
admitted the failure of their economic sys- 
tem to provide for the needs of their people 
when they built the Wall across Berlin. 

I'm optimistic because the Communists 
have failed notoriously in Asia, especially 
in India and Indonesia. 
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I'm optimistic because the Communists 
have failed in Africa where even their toe- 
hold has been lost. 

I'm optimistic because they have failed 
in Latin America where Fidel Castro, who 
perverted the ideals of his nation’s revo- 
lution for freedom, has been trying for over 
seven years to export his poison to other 
nations in the hemisphere. 

And, I'm optimistic because I believe it 
is only a matter of time before Communism 
begins to crumble in the ancient states of 
Eastern Europe now held captive. 

In fact, the process may have already 
begun. 

For the force that holds the Captive Na- 
tions in bondage today is none other than a 
modern day version of traditional Russian 
imperialism, and such a force, relying on 
violence and hypocrisy and slavery has never 
been able to permanently prevail, 

It has been almost ten years since the 
brave freedom fighters of Poland and Hungary 
fought to the death against overwhelming 
odds. 

There are, and there will be, I assure you, 
other men just as dedicated to the cause of 
freedom. 

For God did not will that men should live 
in slavery. 

Just as Abraham Lincoln said that the 
United States could not exist half slave and 
half free, history will bear out the prediction 
that our world will not continue half in 
submission and half in freedom. 

Because all men are brothers, as long as 
one single man is a captive of Communism, 
a part of each and every one of us is captive. 

May the freedom that is the birthright of 
all men soon come again to the Captive 
Peoples. Their courage and sacrifices have 
won for them a special place of honor 
among the world’s champions of liberty. To 
you members of the Assembly of Captive 
Nations the world’s thanks for continuing 
to carry the torch of freedom—let us all 
remember the plight of the oppressed people 
of the Captive Nations and help keep the 
torch burning. 


Speech Before the American Friends of the 
Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations—Hon. 
Frank Horton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, my friend 
and colleague Mr. Horton recently de- 
livered an address about the captive 
peoples of Europe before the American 
Friends of the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of 
Nations in Rochester, N.Y. I commend 
it to the attention of this distinguished 
body: 

SPEECH BEFORE THE AMERICAN FRIENDS OF THE 
ANTI-BOLSHEVIK BLOC oF NATIONS, HIGH- 
LAND Park BOWL, ROCHESTER, N.Y., JULY 23, 
1966, By Hon. Frank HORTON 
In a poem entitled “My Testament,” Taras 

Shevchenko, the Ukrainian poet of freedom 

wrote: 

“Oh bury me, then rise ye up 

And break your heavy chains 
And water with the tyrants’ blood 
The freedom you have gained.“ 


Thus, was the immortal love of freedom 
expressed from the heaft of Shevchenko. It 
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is appropriate that we remember and reflect 
on the poetry of Shevchenko this evening, 
for we are the people who must breathe life 
into his hope for freedom in Eastern Europe 
and for men everywhere. I want to talk to 
you tonight about where the hope of freedom 
for the Captive peoples now stands, and 
about what you and I must do to brighten 
that hope. 

Communism holds captive the peoples of 
Hungary, Poland, East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Albania, Bulgaria, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Armenia, Ukraine, Yugo- 
slavia, and its Serbian, Croatian and Slovene 
peoples. But, the Captive Nations are not 
confined to Eastern and Central Europe. 
There are many once-free countries in the 
Soviet Union and Asia where the lamp of 
liberty no longer burns. And, as close as 90 
miles to our United States shores, the Com- 
munist tyrants are in command in Cuba, 

To say that this situation which enslaves 
the minds of millions is distressing is an 
unbelievable understatement. 

Yet what steps have we, as Americans, 
taken to free the minds and lives of these 
millions, many of whom are members of your 
own families? How strong a stand have we 
made in Europe to let these people know 
that the hope for their freedom is safe in 
our hands? If we compare where freedom 
stood at the close of World War II and what 
its status versus communism is today, the 
contrast is frightening indeed. The shadow 
of Red conquest has fallen over vast new 
areas of the world, once-held superiority in 
weapons is being reduced to a mere balance 
of military power, and unquestioned sup- 
port for our policies from freedom's friends, 
our “allies,” has deteriorated to an attitude 
of let's negotiate.” 

While Americans at this hour are valiantly 
defending Asian frontiers of freedom with 
their very lives, the picture in Europe is far 
less bold and far less bright. Ten years ago, 
when the Free World failed so dismally to 
answer the call of Hungary, which had its 
Red regime in shambles, it became clear that 
the United States intended only to contain 
Communism, but that we would not stick 
our necks out to free people who were al- 
ready captive. This was a sad decision for 
many Americans to swallow, indeed, there 
are many in Congress like myself who refuse 
to abandon our determination to win free- 
dom for these people. But sadly, Adminis- 
tration foreign policy makers seem to have 
abandoned this obligation. In fact, there is 
now serious question whether even our con- 
tainment objective in Europe is holding fast. 
At least in 1956, when we left the Hungarian 
revolutionaries to fend for themselves, we 
had a strong and viable defense structure in 
Europe. 

Today, I have serious doubts about the 
unity and strength of NATO. As I told my 
colleagues on the floor of the House of 
Representatives a few weeks ago, we cannot 
lay all of the blame for the split in NATO at 
the feet of the French. Pointing the finger 
of blame at General De Gaulle will not 
strengthen or improve the Free World Alli- 
ance in Europe. We would do better to look 
at the trend of our own policies. When 
Ispoke in the House on this subject I pointed 
out that the United States has practically 
receded from its former position of leader- 
ship of the Atlantic Alliance. 

We have not made a single policy initia- 
tive in Europe since the Multi-lateral Nu- 
clear Force concept failed two years ago, 
despite the fact that our initiative has 
never been more desperately needed than 
in the last two years. With the Nations of 
Western Europe maturing once again to eco- 
nomic prosperity, and growing further and 
further from the Nations of East Europe, it 
is essential that someone continue to hold 
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with determination, the threads of common 
interest and purpose which bind the Free 
World together. That someone must be the 
United States, for since World War II, our 
Nation has been rightfully regarded as the 
Free World spokesman in the Cold War align- 
ment. But despite our determination in 
other areas of the world, our initiative and 
leadership have been woefully lacking in 
Europe. 

I said at the beginning of my talk that 
I would tell you where the hope of freedom 
for the Captive peoples now stands, and 
that I would suggest what we could do to 
brighten this hope. I think I have demon- 
strated to everyone here how very much the 
hope for freedom in Eastern Europe needs 
brightening. Far from urging a strong 
American determination to free these Na- 
tions, our people today are seriously ques- 
tioning our justification for pursuing even 
a policy of containment in Asia. While the 
majority of Americans do see the need for 
holding the line in Viet-Nam, the dissension 
on this issue gives us an idea about the un- 
certain attitude of many toward Communism. 

If we want to change the policies that have 
contributed to this bleak prospect for freeing 
the Captive peoples, we must reharness the 
attitudes of the American people toward 
Communist rule. We must reawaken all 
Americans to the duty of this Nation to bear 
the standard of the Free World in protecting 
freedom, and in extending it to enslaved areas 
of the globe. When I say that we must re- 
harness these attitudes, I mean every one of 
us here tonight and throughout the coun- 
try who holds high the ideal of freedom for 
allmen. I mean every one of us here tonight 
and throughout the country whether or not 
we have personally gone through the ordeal 
of Communism, whether or not we witnessed 
how Communism can stifle a nation and 
enslave a people who once enjoyed a full 
and vibrant life and culture. 

I mean every one of us, first or fifth genera- 
tion Americans—because you and I have 
a common heritage. Our roots were nurtured 
in the same fertile soil—that of Western 
Civilization. You and I are the products of 
that Civilization, and we all bear the char- 
acteristic of Western background which 
stands out most in each of us in the love 
of individual liberty. It is this characteristic 
longing to be free which binds us together in 
a common mission—our mission to propa- 
gate ideals of freedom. 

As former citizens of the nations of Eastern 
Europe, who can recount first hand what life 
is like under the boot of Red power, Ameri- 
cans of Eastern European derivation should 
make it their primary task to educate the 
American public about the realities of Com- 
munism—about barbed wire, about the need 
for complicated papers and passports to 
travel only a few miles, about censored news 
media and about controlled education. It 
is not enough to repeat over and over the 
evils of Communism among yourselves. 
Many of you are here in this country because 
you were determined to resist totalitarian 
forces in the old country. 

Today, there is apathy in America about 
our policy, or our lack of policy toward 
Eastern Europe. It has become old hat to 
talk about Captive Nations and Communist 
totalitarian society, just as among some 
of our American citizens freedom has become 
old hat. But for people who have seen both 
America and Communism, there is nothing 
old hat about Freedom. I know how actively 
you cherish the rights and privileges of re- 
siding in the United States. 

But this country will never take a strong 
stand against established European Com- 
munism as long as Captive Nations Week is 
celebrated by immigrant groups alone. While 
you, by yourselves, can exert pressures on 
American policy through the channels open 
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to all citizens, the strong and effective re- 
sponse will only come when all Americans, 
whether or not they were born in or de- 
scended from Eastern Europe, show an active 
concern for the freedom of your peoples. 
Captive Nations Week must be a time for 
all of us to demonstrate our concern, and our 
disappointment with present appeasement 
of Red regimes. 

You, having had the benefit of seeing both 
sides; you, to whom Communism is much 
more than a few words in the newspaper, 
must go out and reawaken Americans, those 
you work with and deal with, those who 
share this State and this community with 
you. You must communicate to them the 
realities of totalitarianism which many of 
your own relatives are now enduring. You 
must relate your experiences and your com- 
parison of life under freedom with that 
under enslavement with your fellow Ameri- 
cans at every opportunity. 

Captive Nations organizations and na- 
tionality groups like those many of you are 
active in must work together in this task 
of re-educating Americans. Disputes and 
prejudices that are left over from the old 
country must be buried, for the sake of a 
united effort in getting this urgent message 
across to our people. 

Since I have been your Representative, 
I have done my best to get this message across 
to our people and to our leaders. 

I hope most of you know that my very 
first official act as your Congressman was 
to introduce a resolution calling for the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations. Ever since, I have con- 
tinued to work for the adoption of this 
resolution, 

Congress should have a special body to 
study the plight of the Soviet-dominated 
nations, to report to the American people 
on the oppression which exists in the Captive 
Nations, and to make recommendations for 
effective policies to return freedom to these 
freedom-loving lands, 

Such an official examination could help 
to expose Soviet propaganda and reveal the 
real role of Communism. This action would 
demonstrate our sincere good faith and 
conviction to help the captive peoples once 
again enjoy self-determination. 

In addition to the moral principles which 
inspire this proposal, we owe the people of 
these nations a great debt. We owe them 
our support in return for the efforts of the 
refugees of these countries who have helped 
build the golden greatness of this Nation. 
For as you and your countrymen have con- 
tributed to the ideals of freedom and in- 
dependence here, we must come to the aid 
of those now in your homelands or the lands 
of your ancestors. They deserve our re- 
newed dedication to the cause for which 
they live: free government. 

Bringing this special Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Captive Nations into being 
will not be easy; it will require the same 
determined reawakening among Members of 
the Congress. 

I have introduced another resolution which 
would put the Baltic States question on 
the United Nations agenda. The brutal and 
illegal annexation of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia by the Russians and the deporta- 
tion and death of hundreds of thousands of 
their people was a crime against humanity. 
It should be considered and condemned 
Officially by the nations of the world. 

This year, I think we have one of the best 
opportunities we will ever have to reawaken 
Americans to the plight of the Captive Peo- 
ples. 1966 is the Tenth Anniversary of the 
valiant Hungarian revolution. The Commit- 
tee is working diligently to plan suitable 
events and publicity for the commemoration 
across the country. I know that here in 
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Rochester, an exciting commemoration is 
planned for this October. 

In addition to working with the Citizens 
Committee, I have introduced a resolution to 
provide for a memorial to the Hungarian 
Freedom-Fighters in Washington, D.C. By 
erecting a suitable monument to the most 
valiant attempt at throwing off the chains 
of Red rule, we can assure the preservation 
of the spirit of Freedom of the Captive peo- 
ples in our Nation's Capital. 

Three nights ago, it was my privilege to 
present a plaque, honoring the Unknown 
Freedom-Fighter Against Communism, to the 
Director of the Freedom Foundation of Val- 
ley Forge, Pennsylvania. This plaque was 
presented to me last year by the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations during Captive 
Nations Week Ceremonies. Eventually, this 
plaque will be enshrined in the Capitol of 
the first captive nation to be liberated from 
Communism. In the meantime, placing this 
plaque at the Freedom Foundation’s Head- 
quarters in Valley Forge will serve as a fitting 
reminder to Americans of the task that lies 
ahead, 

Through these and other activities, I am 
trying to do my part to convey the cause of 
Freedom from sterile Communism to all 
Americans, I have told you already that 
there can be no improvement in our Govern- 
ment’s policy without a demand for improve- 
ment by the great majority of our people. 
Our goal must be to communicate the need 
for stronger ties in NATO; and above all, 
to communicate the realities of life under 
the Red boot to Americans so that they will 
understand the fatal flaw in appeasing 
Communist regimes. 

Freedom is the only form of government 
that can sustain itself without force. The 
peoples of the Captive Nations want freedom 
and are prepared to risk their lives in order 
to secure its blessings. 

I don’t want to leave you with the impres- 
sion that the only hope of freeing people who 
have been subject to Communist rule lies in 
strengthening our military deterrent in 
Europe, In a world which has had twenty 
years to consider the dangers and responsi- 
bilities of the nuclear age, we must look be- 
yond a mere showing of military strength 
for the solutions to international problems. 
There is no question that NATO must be 
strengthened, and that its purposes must be 
rejuvenated, but we must also re-orient our 
alliance and our policies to the world as we 
find it twenty years after World War II, and 
13 years after Stalin. 

If we do succeed—as we must—in reawak- 
ening Americans to the necessity of winning 
freedom for all men, we must harness this 
reawakening to accomplish more than just a 
“harder line” toward Communism. We must 
build a determination and a love for freedom 
so strong that when Americans say that they 
seek peace along with universal freedom, the 
world will sit up and listen. We must build 
a determination so strong that even the 
Communist rulers will have no choice than 
to consider seriously our demands—not at 
gunpoint, but across a conference table and 
through diplomatic channels. 

Freedom is contagious, and when faced 
with demands for freedom in a world where 
freedom reigns, and in a world where men 
cherish their freedom, even the Red rulers 
of the satellite nations must bend with the 
tide. 

Hand in hand with our quest to reawaken 
America to its blessing of democracy and to 
the curses of totalitarianism, we must work 
toward a reawakening of the world to this 
blessing. There has been very little prog- 
ress made in loosening the Communist yoke 
in Eastern Europe, but there has been some. 
Travel in most of the Captive Nations is a 
little freer. Russia has turned a little toward 
providing consumer goods for her citizenry. 
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Hungary has opened its door a crack to out- 
siders, and has allowed some Hungarians to 
leave. 

As these tiny cracks widen slowly, we must 
kindle the lamp of freedom in our country 
so brightly that it will shine through these 
cracks enough to let everyone behind the 
Communist curtain know about the rights 
and privileges we as citizens of the free world 
enjoy. If we are successful in our task, 
these bright rays of light will serve as rays 
of hope—acting as an irresistible wedge in 
the iron door of Communism, 

But we cannot make this wedge work if 
our own citizens are apathetic. If freedom 
in our minds is only a dim glow which we 
take for granted, it can never penetrate the 
cracks of the Iron Curtain. But when we are 
determined, and when we are proud of our 
way of life—not timid and afraid to show 
our pride at the risk of annoying Red gov- 
ernments—then demands from the American 
people that freedom be granted to Red sub- 
jects will be heard and answered. 

I have tried, through every means at my 

to speak up about freedom, and to 
demand that it be given to Captive peoples, 
Since World War II, despite the Cold War, 
much progress has been made in freeing 
many of the world’s people. Colonialism is 
now almost extinct in Africa, and most of 
the newly independent states on that con- 
tinent were willingly freed from colonial- 
ism by their Mother countries in Europe. 

We must demand that the Communist 
masters in the Soviet Union and in Eastern 
Europe act now to free the people held 
captive in these countries. The Red masters 
must recognize and respond to the desire of 
their people to be free, just as the colonial 
powers have freed their colonies in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. If we are to have 
a peaceful world, these demands must be 
heeded. For as long as there are human be- 
ings living in closed societies under censor- 
ship and oppression, there will be turmoil 
and conflict among nations. 

Our government must call upon Red lead- 
ers to answer the demands of these millions 
for freedom—to open their borders and their 
social and economic structure to the free ex- 
change of ideas and the free movement of 
people. 

To my knowledge, the resolutions I have 
introduced voicing these demands have fallen 
on deaf ears behind the Iron Curtain. 

I shall continue to introduce resolutions 
and to write letters and to speak out when- 
ever a man is persecuted or a prayerbook is 
burned. I shall continue because I believe 
that we can rejuvenate the determination 
that will breathe meaning into the words of 
my resolutions, determination that will carry 
this meaning to the ears of the oppressors. 

The same determination will inspire our 
own Government to voice similar demands 
to Communist leaders. The United States 
through diplomatic channels and publicly 
must make clear our intention to stand up 
for the victims of this Communism. But 
these demands will be meaningless if they 
are backed up only with weapons and the 
threat of nuclear attack. We cannot real- 
istically threaten the world with war and 
destruction in the name of freedom—for 
then we will be little better than tyrants 
ourselves. We can, however, and we must 
bring to bear upon the oppressors the most 
powerful weapon available to us—freedom 
itself. 

A steadfast lamp of freedom shining over 
the Berlin wall, through minefields on the 
Hungarian border and through the jungles 
of South Asia is a far more potent force to 
the Communists than any other. 

I am asking you tonight to help keep this 
lamp burning and intensify its brightness 
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until the light of freedom will shine 
throughout the world. 


Questionnaire Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sponses of nearly 15,000 residents of 
California’s Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict make up the results of my 1966 
questionnaire. 

I enclose the results of this annual 
legislative poll for the information and 
attention of our colleagues: 

CONGRESSMAN JEFFERY COHELAN’s 1966 
LEGISLATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE POLL 
[Results in percent] 

1. Vietnam: Recognizing that no short 
statement can fully convey your views, which 
of the following most nearly expresses your 
opinion on the war in Vietnam? 

(a) We should blockade ports, increase 
bombing and take any other steps 
necessary to achieve military victory. 18.7 

(b) We should increase U.S. ground 
troops to whatever size is necessary to 
clear South Vietnam of Communist 
Ce en, a aS 8 7. 1 

(c) I believe the President's policy of 
military resistance and efforts to 
achieve negotiations is about right. 13.1 

(d) We should continue our military 
resistance but publicly state our will- 
ingness to negotiate with all parties, 
including the Viet Cong, and to 
undertake a mutual deescalation of 


B —V— 25. 9 
(e) The war in Vietnam is wrong and 
we should pull out noõw—-— 32.3 


2. Civil rights: Several proposals to guar- 
antee civil rights have been introduced in 
Congress. Would you favor the following: 


(a) Establishing requirements for nondis- 


criminatory jury selection in Federal and 
State courts? 


// RS r 72. 6 
76 TTT 13. 4 
h woameame 14. 0 

(b) Strengthening the authority of Federal 


courts to try those who murder, attack or 
intimidate civil rights workers? 


(c) Prohibiting discrimination in the sale 
or rental of housing? 


C — v ps potas ain tan ee 50.3 
(Jeet ERS SER SOAS 5 NERS SA AMO AO 35.8 
PTT 13. 9 


3. War on poverty: Congress has been 
asked to increase the funding for the 2-year- 
old war on poverty from $1.5 to $1.75 billion. 

(a) Should the war on poverty be in- 
creased? 
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(c) Should it be held at its present level? safety features in new cars has been intro- 
PPP re eT SL Le PR om 21.8 duced. Would you support this legislation? 
aa y a o r E N NENE 74.6 
DOADA TT r eae A A E E 15.8 

ung S on ET E 8 9.6 


4. Rent supplements: Last year Congress 
authorized, but did not provide funds for, a 
program of rent supplements to help low-in- 
come families, who are eligible for public 
housing, afford decent private housing. 
Should Congress provide funds for this 


10. Transportation: A proposal has been 
made to create a new Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Transportation. It would provide 
central management for transportation and 
safety functions now carried on by 11 dif- 


program? ferent bureaus and agencies, but would not 

AS DA RA eee 40. 6 affect the regulatory functions of the ICC, 

w.... Ac ee ee 44.9 CAB, or Maritime Commission. Do you favor 
1 ———— a ae 14.5 this proposal? 

+ ai Sh aaa F E NE S ANE A 52.2 

5. National Teachers Corps: In 1965 Con- 22.1 

gress also approved, but did not fund, a Undeidea '. 26. f 


National Teachers Corps to provide local edu- 
cation agencies, in areas having high con- 
centration of low-income families, with 
experienced teachers for two years. Should 
Congress finance this program? 


11. Reapportionment: The Supreme Court 
has ruled that both houses of a State legis- 
lature must be apportioned on the basis of 
population. This is the “one man, one vote” 


re PPP 63.9 Principle. Do you favor this principle? 
ENR E AEEA AOS E 26.2 oad SE Seen eee |e | 
Undecided ASSAD LIE SDN TS ST SE OR 9.9 (No —-.-....,.-+. 2252-20 ene saw 39.1 
A I ĩᷣ K 15. 5 


6. Minimum wage: As this questionnaire is 
being prepared, legislation to increase the 
minimum wage from $1.25 to $1.60 an hour 
and to extend its coverage to laundry, dry 
cleaning, hotel-motel, additional retail trade 


12. Four-year term: Members of the House 
of Representatives currently serve a 2-year 
term. Would you support the proposal, pres- 
ently being considered, to make this a 4-year 


employees, and workers on large farms is derm beginning in 1972? 
being considered, Bee . aS 
(a) Do you favor increasing the minimum FFP 14. 5 


wage? 


13. Intelligence agencies: Congress pres- 
ently reviews the CIA and other government 
intelligence agencies by subcommittees of the 
Armed Services and Appropriations Commit- 
tees. A joint congressional committee to pro- 
vide broader and continuing review has been 
proposed. Should Congress establish such a 
committee? 


7. Unemployment compensation: Legisla- kig —————— 1 — 
eE EP a N eS. aaa ee a E a Oa SE 


State unemployment insurance system by 
establishing minimum State standards (Cali- 
fornia already is at or near the top in most 
standards) and to extend its coverage to 
4.5 million of the 15 million workers not 
presently covered. 

(a) Would you favor establishing mini- 
mum state standards for amount, duration 
and eligibility of benefits? 


14. Economy: if price increases should 
necessitate some form of economic control 
in order to prevent inflation, would you favor 
the following: 

(a) Using fiscal and monetary policies 
(increased taxes and higher interest rates) 
to slow down spending, investment and in- 
ventory build-up? 


3 — —— — 37. 1 
TT. — 80. 0 
— TTT 32. 9 


(b) Continuing present pressures for vol- 
untary adherence to wage and price guide- 
posts? 


(b) Would you favor extending its cover- 
age, as proposed, to employees of small firms, 
non-profit organizations, workers on large 


farms and driver-salesmen? sm — 47.9 
— — A E y p 
MAD der Sioa ne cance cs eens n bg nb Secs EASE EAS 23.9 
I ̃ ¼— ͤ AA 18.8 (o) Instituting wage and price controls? 

8. Consumer protection: For several years ng aa ae ea a a — 
bills have been before Congress to insure 8 TT REGS, +. Re 30. 4 
truth in lending (require money lenders to “ce 


provide borrowers with full disclosure of fi- 
nance charges) and truth in packaging (pro- 
hibit misleading or deceptive packaging and 


labeling), Do you feel there is a need for: Report of the Board of Visitors to the 
(a) A truth-in-lending bill? U.S. Air Force Academy 

C 89. 5 

VVT i 

a r a rye EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
(b) A truth-in-packaging bill? 

Fes ——.ſ. HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
—— 4 ů— OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Wndesided 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I consider it a great privilege 


9. Highway safety: Last year’s highway toll 
was 49,000 deaths and 3 million injuries. 
Legislation giving the Secretary of Commerce 
authority to determine the adequacy of 
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July 25, 1966 


to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the report of the Board of Visitors to the 
Air Force Academy for 1966. Included 
with this report is the entire composition 
of the Board. My representative was the 
Honorable Frank E. Evans who is one of 
the most distinguished members of the 
House Armed Services Committee and in 
whose district the Air Force Academy is 
located. 

Under the law, Mr. Speaker, this report 
is made directly to the President of the 
United States. However, I consider this 
document to be of such value that I want 
every Member of the Congress to have 
the benefit of its contents. I am sure 
all will agree that the contents of this 
report will stand as tribute to the Board 
and to its distinguished 5 Gen. 
Emmett O'Donnell, USAF, retired 
REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 

UNITED STATES Am Force ACADEMY 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


1. APPOINTMENT TO THE BOARD OF VISITORS 
The Board of Visitors to the United States 
Air Force Academy was appointed under the 
provisions of 10 USC 9355. 
2. COMPOSITION OF THE BOARD 
Appointed by the President 
Three Years Effective 1964 
Mr. Harold Cutliff Stuart, Former Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Mr. Houston H. Harte, President, Express 
Publishing Company, San Antonio, Texas. 
Three Years Effective 1965 
Dr. Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., President, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Dr. Robert V. Daniels, Chairman, History 
Department, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 
Three Years Effective 1966 
General Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., USAF (Re- 
tired), McLean, Virginia. 
Reverend Joseph A. Flaherty, President, 
Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsyl- 
vania 


* Appointed in 1965 to fill an unexpired 
term. 

Appointed by the Vice President 
Senator GORDON L. ALLOTT, Colorado. 
Senator GALE W. MCGEE, Wyoming. 
Senator FRANK E. Moss, Utah. 

Appointed by the Speaker of the House 

Representative ROBERT J. DoLE, First Dis- 
trict, Kansas, 
Representative Jonn J. FLYNT, In., Sixth 
District, Georgia, 

Representative MELVIN R. Lam, Seventh 
District, Wisconsin. 

Representative BYRON G. 
District, Colorado. 

Ex officio members 


Chairman, Senate Armed Services Commit- 


ROGERS, First 


Chairman, House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, Representative L. MENDEL Rivers, First 
District, South Carolina. 

Designee: Representative FRANK E. Evans, 
Third District, Colorado. 

3. CONVENING OF THE BOARD 


The Board convened at 0800, 28 April 1966 
and elected General Emmett O’Donnell, Jr., 
as its chairman. The Board completed its 
meetings at 1230 on 30 April 1966. 

Those present were: General Emmett 
O'Donnell, Jr., USAF (Ret.); Dr Robert V. 
Daniels, Rev. Flaherty, Mr. Houston H. Harte, 
Dr. Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., Mr. Harold C. 
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Stuart, Senator Gorpon L. ALLOTT, Senator 
Frank E. Moss, Representative ROBERT J. 
DoLE, Representative FRANK E. Evans, Rep- 
resentative JOHN J. FLYNT, In., Representa- 
tive Byron G. ROGERS. 


4. COMMENTS OF THE BOARD 
Procedural considerations 


The Board reiterates the recommendations 
of the 1965 Board that: 

1. The leadership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate assume respon- 
sibility for the appointments to the Board 
membership in the first month of each cal- 
endar year. 

2. The President be informed of the im- 
portance of early selection of the Presidential 
appointees to the Board, which also should 
be announced by February Ist. 

The breakfast meeting of the Board held 
in Washington, D.C., on 28 March at the in- 
vitation of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
the Honorable Harold Brown, was helpful in 
providing general information about the cur- 
rent programs of the Academy and saved 
valuable time during the meetings at Colo- 
rado Springs. This preliminary meeting also 
provided an opportunity for the Board mem- 
bers to become acquainted with each other 
and to discuss the agenda for the annual 
visitation. 

Attendance at the Academy by all but 
three members of the Board at the regular 
meeting indicates that the early announce- 
ment of appointments and early notifica- 
tion of the time of meeting enabled a larger 
proportion of the members to be present than 
ever before, The Board recommends that 
the next annual meeting be scheduled for 
27-29 April 1967. 

The Board was pleased to find that the 
agenda provided more time for discussions 
with cadets and faculty members than was 
experienced in the past. It is recommended 
that next year, new members who are not 
acquainted with the Academy be invited to 
arrive one day in advance of the Board's 
scheduled meeting so that they may be pro- 
vided appropriate general information and 
a tour of the facilities. It is further rec- 
ommended that other members of the Board 
who represent colleges and universities be 
invited to arrive one day early so that they 
will have sufficient time to inquire in detail 
into areas of special interest to them. These 
recommendations are intended to make it 
feasible to conduct the meeting with a mini- 
mum of formal briefings and to provide more 
time for small forums and individual dis- 
cussions with cadets, faculty and staff mem- 
bers, and for visits to classes in session, It 
is particularly desired that a half day be 
made available for informal conversations 
with cadets of all classes. 

While it is impracticable to increase the 
length of the regular annual meeting for all 
members, it was agreed that the Board should 
spend more time at the Academy. It, there- 
fore, is recommended that the current Board 
be invited to have a full meeting at the 
Academy later this year—tentatively on the 
18th and 19th of November. 

Previous recommendations 

The Board reviewed the recommendations 
made by the previous Board and noted that 
much progress has been made toward the 
suggested objectives, 

Academy expansion 

The Board again endorses the programmed 
construction of facilities and the increase in 
the size of the Cadet Wing as authorized by 
Public Law 88-276, and recommends that the 
funds required to meet the be au- 
thorized and appropriated. It is essential 
that the construction of facilities be kept in 
balance with the growth of the Cadet Wing. 
Any imbalance in these areas would create 
chaotic conditions, The Board was pleased 
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to find that the program is thus far on 
schedule. 

The Board again cautions the responsible 
officials to provide an inspection procedure 
to insure that no substandard construction 
of new facilities be accepted by the govern- 
ment. The Board again recommends that, if 
and when a program for construction of ad- 
ditional family housing for staff personnel is 
undertaken, every effort be made to utilize 
more ground space per unit than was orig- 
inally provided. It appears that with so 
much space available, overcrowding can 
easily be avoided. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
Board that as a result of the increase in the 
size of entering classes, the ratio of quali- 
fied candidates to appointment vacancies will 
drop significantly. This is not yet a serious 
problem but by 1968 could result in the entry 
of classes appreciably less qualified than the 
average of previous classes. Since the selec- 
tion ratio depends largely upon the number 
of candidates nominated by Members of 
Congress, the current provisions of Title 10, 
United States Code which limit the number 
of nominations to six per vacancy is a sig- 
nificant limiting factor. To alleviate this 
situation, it is recommended that the Acad- 
emy Superintendent present a proposal 
through appropriate channels for legislation 
to amend Title 10 so that the number of 
nominations authorized per vacancy be in- 
creased from six to ten. 


Fulfillment of Academy mission 


The Superintendent is eminently qualified 
for his duties. He gives wise leadership to 
his highly motivated faculty and staff. Their 
combined dedication, competence and vital- 
ity were abundantly apparent to the Board. 
There can be no question that the Academy 
is admirably fulfilling its stated mission 
which is, To provide instruction, experience, 
and motivation to each cadet so that he will 
graduate with the knowledge, character, and 
qualities of leadership essential to his 
progressive development as a career officer in 
the United States Air Force.” The Board was 
greatly impressed by the continuing atten- 
tion to detail along these lines, the careful 
introduction of innovations, and the ju- 
dicious balancing of academic programs—all 
leading to the fulfillment of the “whole man” 
concept which is the stated goal of the 


Academy. 
Curriculum 


Of the many outstanding aspects of the 
academic program, the Board was most 
favorably impressed by the coordination of 
instructional effort among departments 
which leads to integrated understanding and 
application of knowledge by the cadets. 
Also impressive is the extensive research 
being carried out by cadets in advanced 
courses. The Board commends the policy of 
making the most of individual cadet abilities 
and preparation through the Academic En- 
richment Program which gives each cadet the 
opportunity to reach his own maximum level 
of achievement. Initially the program was 
uniquely successful because of the whole- 
hearted cooperation of large numbers of 
qualified volunteer instructors who enthusi- 
astically contributed time and effort to the 
project. Since then additional instructors 
have been authorized to cover the overload, 
and the program is now on a sound and busi- 
nesslike basis. The academic majors-for-all 
program and cooperative master’s degree pro- 
gram are logical developments of the enrich- 
ment program. 

A significant proportion of the Board's 
time was spent attending classes and con- 
ferring with individual faculty members and 
departmental supervisors. The impressions 
so gained further suppor’ the conclusion of 
previous Boards that the Academy’s academic 
accomplishments are at least equal to those 
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of the best undergraduate colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. 

The physical education program is recog- 
nized as a most important integral part of 
the Academy curriculum. The Board was 
pleased to find this program effectively de- 
signed and executed to meet the special needs 
of future Air Force officers. 

The Board noted with approval that em- 
phasis on the Graduation Order of Merit has 
been greatly reduced. It is understood that 
diplomas will no longer be awarded in a 
sequence determined by the GOM. Not more 
than seven percent of the class will be desig- 
nated as Distinguished Cadets and awarded 
their diplomas in alphabetical order before 
the balance of the class who also will be 
called in alphabetical order. 

Testing and grading 

The Board made a special effort to probe 
testing and grading procedures in detail with 
the Dean and faculty members. The dis- 
cussions included the general problem of 
measurement and evaluation of academic 
achievement as well as the specific policies, 
practices, and procedures at the Air Force 
Academy. The information received by the 
Board indicates that the current system is 
operating effectively and is generally in 
accordance with practices of the leading 
academic institutions in the country. Aca- 
demic attrition has ranged from six to nine 
percent over the past four years. This low 
rate reflects the high quality of the entering 
classes and the joint effort of the cadets and 
faculty in the pursuit of academic excellence. 


Honor code 


The Board devoted considerable time to 
meetings with representatives of the Cadet 
Honor and Ethics Committees and was deeply 
impressed by their sense of responsibility and 
their deep belief in the precepts of the Cadet 
Honor Code. The entire Cadet Wing seems 
strongly committed to the Code as a per- 
sonal code of ethics. The Board noted the 
judicious and constructive modifications of 
administrative procedures which have been 
made and recommends that efforts be con- 
tinued to refine such procedures. Special 
emphasis should be given to efforts to insure 
understanding of the Code by entering cadets 
and their parents. 


Instructional staff 


The dual nature of the Academy’s mission, 
that of both military and academic training, 
places heavy demands on the instructional 
staff. The Board finds that under the capa- 
ble leadership of the Dean and the Com- 
mandant of Cadets the morale and quality 
of the instructors are remarkably high. 

The reports of previous Boards of Visitors, 
of the Accreditation Team of the North Cen- 
tral Association, and of two ad hoc civilian 
academic committees fully justify 
the rationale for the Air Force Academy of 
an all-military faculty academically qualified 
through graduate training and degrees. The 
Board endorses this position and considers 
such a faculty to be best equipped to meet 
the combined requirements of the Academy 
for professional and academic training. The 
second of the advisory committees, which 
included four prominent civilian educators, 
stated in its report of February 1964, “We 
conclude that an all-military faculty is much 
better suited to achieve the Academy’s goal 
than is a mixed faculty. In this connection 
we thoroughly endorse the reasoning and 
conclusions contained in Section II of the 
Report of the 1962 Academic Advisory Com- 
mittee.” The 1962 Committee, which in- 
cluded fifteen educators from the fields of 
physical science, engineering, social science 
and humanities, devoted a third of its thirty- 
three page report to the faculty. The report 
noted the high level of professional knowl- 
edge and skill of the faculty members, their 
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intense interest in their subjects, and their 
dedication to their teaching responsibilities, 
It was also noted that the advantages of a 
purely military faculty greatly outweigh the 
disadvantages. 

The Board believes that this favorable sit- 
uation should be maintained and possibly 
improved by a variety of Air Force actions 
such as: 

1. Continue to give highest possible man- 
ning priority to the Air Force Academy, 50 
that the faculty and military instructional 
personnel come from among the best quali- 
fied officers in the Air Force. 

2. Maintain the master's degree as a mini- 
mum qualification for faculty membership. 

3. Continue actions which lead to increas- 
ing the proportion of the faculty who have 
earned doctoral degrees. 

4. Continue the effort to add stability to 
the faculty by appointing the authorized 
number of permanent professors and tenure 
associate professors as soon as practicable. 
Consideration should be given to increasing 
the authorized number as the Cadet Wing 
expands. 

5. At the completion of a normal tour of 
faculty duty, identify the most successful 
teachers and assign them to Air Force duties 
related to their academic specialties. The 
names of those officers should be listed on a 
special roster with the thought of returning 
them to the Academy for a second tour of 
duty as vacancies occur. 

6. Continue to take full advantage of man- 
ning priorities and select Air Officers Com- 
manding from among officers who have the 
desire, experience, temperament, education, 
and training for this vital duty. Only one of 
these officers is assigned to each cadet squad- 
ron. It is essential that he be qualified to 
provide supervision, guidance, and counsel to 
cadets and cadet officers in every facet of 
cadet life, including leadership training and 
career motivation, This group should be rep- 
resentative of all Air Force commands with 
final selection being based upon personal 
interviews. 

Fiscal affairs 


The Superintendent and his staff are com- 
mended for their enviable success in the area 
of fiscal management. The Board was 
pleased to find that the Academy has annu- 
ally exceeded its assigned goal since the in- 
ception of the Air Force Cost Reduction Pro- 
gram in Fiscal Year 1963. 

The Board was pleased to note that the 
recent pay adjustment for military personnel 
provides a cadet pay rate which closely ap- 
proximates the amount determined by the 
service academies as necessary to meet cur- 
rent expenses of cadets and midshipmen. 


Flying training 


The Board reiterates the Academy's need, 
voiced by several previous Boards, for at least 
a limited flying indoctrination program. 
Such has a uniquely beneficial et- 
fect on cadet morale and provides valuable 
motivation toward an Air Force career. There 
is no question that a program should be 
established for the Academy, which is at 
least equal to the light aircraft pilot training 
provided for cadets in advanced Air Force 
ROTC. The Board endorses the program 
submitted by the Academy, which provides 
for management by the Air Training Com- 
mand; training to be conducted at Peterson 
Field, Colorado Springs, Pine Valley Airstrip 
on the Academy site, and Butts Army Air 
Field, Fort Carson; and contractor operated 
maintenance and supply support. 

The Board inspected facilities and received 
appropriate briefings on existing flying, soar- 
ing, and parachute training presently being 
conducted at the Academy. In this regard, 
it recommends that steps be taken immedi- 
ately to improve the associated existing fa- 
cilities. In particular, the Pine Valley Air- 
strip should be hardened, and the facility 
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should be provided with utilities, control and 
communication capability, and a parking 
area. 

Overseas field studies 


Overseas field studies provide cadets with 
broadening advantages and practical knowl- 
edge through contact with our allied Air 
Forces on their own bases in their own coun- 
tries. While the Board understands and ac- 
cepts the reasons for the temporary suspen- 
sion of these field studies, it strongly en- 
dorses the reintroduction of this program as 
an integral part of the curriculum at the 
earliest possible date. 


White Committee report 


The response of the Academy to the rec- 
ommendations of the Special Advisory Com- 
mittee on the United States Air Force Acad- 
emy (White Committee) was reviewed in de- 
tail by the Board. The Board noted the 
alacrity and positive nature of the Academy's 
reaction to most of these recommendations. 
Further, it noted and approved a delay in 
implementing a few of the recommendations 
pending completion of additional studies and 
analyses. 

Advisory Council 


The Board was informed of the functions 
of the newly constituted Air Force Academy 
Advisory Council. Its stated mission is to 
provide continuous, broad and penetrating 
advice to the Superintendent and his staff 
concerning policies, programs, and tech- 
niques for the education, motivation, and 
professional development of Air Force cadets. 
It is understood that this Advisory Council 
to the Superintendent will eliminate the 
necessity for ad hoc committees which in 
the past have been convened on a one-time 
basis to complete specific studies in depth of 
various aspects of the academic, military, 
and physical education programs, 

Some Board members expressed concern 
in regard to the Advisory Council concept of 
operations. The charter and concept of op- 
erations afford unusually wide latitude to the 
Council. The Board suggests that care be 
taken in developing the mode of operation 
of the Council to avoid interference with the 
Superintendent's judgment and responsibil- 
ity in making major decisions, Further in 
the opinion of the Board, the Council should 
carefully review its functions in order to 
delineate them clearly from the functions, 
duties, and responsibilities delegated by law 
to the Board of Visitors. 

The Board also suggests that it would be 
highly desirable to have the Council’s re- 
port of its yearly activities in the hands 
of the Superintendent in time for him to 
discuss it with the Board of Visitors at its 
annual meeting. 


Football schedule 


The Board is satisfied that every possible 
effort has been made to arrange appropriate 
football schedules for the Academy. Since 
major games usually are scheduled seven to 
nine years in advance, it is recognized that 
an optimum schedule is not always possible. 
The Academy has been successful in adjust- 
ing future schedules to alternate games with 
the Military Academy and the Naval Acad- 
emy each year through 1971, and to com- 
pete with both each year thereafter. It was 
noted that the Navy game will be played at 
the Air Force Academy in 1966 and that the 
Army game will be played there in 1967. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The Board carefully studied the 1965 Re- 
port of the Board of Visitors and the Com- 
ments of the Secretary of the Air Force and 
the Secretary of Defense to the recommenda- 
tions of the 1965 Board of Visitors. 

While these two documents covered a very 
dificult year at the Academy, none of the 
shortcomings mentioned by the Report of the 
1965 Board seems to have done permanent 
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damage. Corrective actions have been taken 
slowly and carefully with considerable 
success. 

The Board was pleased to note these cor- 
rections but believes that unremitting at- 
tention must be exercised in order to prevent 
resurrection and recurrence of these flaws, 

The Academy is a vital and dynamic or- 
ganization. The air literally crackles with 
the boundless energy of twenty-five hundred 
young men who are being encouraged to de- 
velop initiative while submitting to disci- 
plines far greater than those expected of ordi- 
nary citizens. Problems and troubles will 
inevitably occur and recur as the Academy 
expands and the rotation of individuals 
through the institution proceeds, The Su- 
perintendent and his staff must be capable 
of sensing and correcting these trends be- 
fore they gather momentum if possible. 
This means full-time dedication to the job 
with a minimum of interference from out- 
side. 

The Board finds no area where urgent 
change is needed. The problem areas are 
locally recognized, long-range planning is 
flexible and sound, and the mission of the 
Academy is kept constantly in mind. 

“Bring Me Men” is the motto over the 
main ramp at the Academy. Good men are 
being provided by the selection process and 
they are being trained physically, mentally, 
and spiritually to be qualified for leadership 
in the Air Force. The balance between in- 
tellectual development and leadership 
training is good. It is important that this 
delicate balance be maintained, allowing at 
no time one facet of this dual-development 
program to outweigh or overshadow the 
other. 

The Academy is charged with the task of 
developing men who are fighting leaders. 
Men who have the ability and will to fight 
with their intellects as well as their brawn 
whenever necessary—men who wear their 
uniform and rank well—proudly, but with 
compassion, understanding, and a sense of 
humor—men who are strong, intelligent, and 
happy warriors with confidence in their 
weapons, themselves, and each other—and 
finally, men with good instincts, good ap- 
petites and good control of those appetites, 

While these ideals may never be fully at- 
tained, the Board notes with great pleasure 
that the Academy is making extraordinary 
progress toward their achievement. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EMMETT O'DONNELL, Jr., 


General, USAF (Retired), Chairman, 
1966 Board of Visitors. 
The Anheuser-Busch Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, within the past 10 days the House 
has had called to its attention on several 
occasions the coincidental circumstances 
of the dismissal of the antitrust action 
against Anheuser-Busch and the mem- 
bership of several of the top executives 
of that company in the Democrat fund- 
ep g effort known as the President’s 

ub. 

On July 15, I wrote to the Attorney 
General to inquire of him as to the legal 
basis for the dismissal of the Anheuser- 
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Busch suit as contrasted to the continu- 
ation of prosecution of antitrust actions 
involving three Milwaukee-based brew- 
eries. 

A copy of my letter to Mr. Katzenbach 


is set forth as follows: 

JuLy 15, 1966. 
Hon. NICHOLAS DEB, KaTZENBACH, 
The Attorney General, 


Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: The recent 
revelation of the dismissal of the anti-trust 
action against Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Company has raised several questions and 
prompted me to seek explanation and clari- 
fication. 

As you know, I represent a part of the 
Milwaukee metropolitan area where there 
has been, over the years, considerable public 
discussion of the pending anti-trust actions 
involving three of the Milwaukee-based 
breweries. As I understand it, the anti-trust 
action against Anheuser-Busch, the largest 
brewing company in the entire country, with 
a capacity in excess of ten million gallons, 
involved the purchase of the Rahr Malting 
Company, a Wisconsin firm with a signifi- 
cant capacity for providing an important ele- 
ment of the production of beer. This dis- 
missal seems difficult to reconcile with the 
prosecution of the anti-trust action against 
the Schlitz Brewing Company, now pending 
in the United States Supreme Court, involv- 
ing a company fifteen percent smaller in its 
capacity than Anheuser-Busch. As I under- 
stand the Schlitz action, the Justice Depart- 
ment seeks to void the proposed purchase of 
a minority interest in Labatt, a Canadian 
brewing firm which apparently owns a ma- 
jority interest in an American West Coast 
firm, the General Brewing Company. 

The dismissal of the Anheuser-Busch suit 
also seems difficult to reconcile with the cur- 
rently pending suit in the U.S. District Court 
for Eastern Wisconsin seeking to void the 
eight-year-old merger of the Blatz and Pabst 
brewing companies with a combined capac- 
ity of less than five percent of the national 
output. 

1 wish to make it clear that I have never 
received any complaint from the officials of 
Schlitz, Blatz or Pabst. I simply have been 
unable, as a Member of Congress to reconcile 
these pending actions with the rather flip- 
plant explanation, as reported in the press, 
that the Anheuser-Busch case was “a weak 
case which never should have been started in 
the first place.” 

How can the public understand the weak- 
ness of an anti-trust case against the largest 
brewing firm in the country, which seeks 
to solidify and enhance its predominant posi- 
tion by the acquisition of a significant source 
of supply (thus denying that source of sup- 
ply to its competitors) while smaller com- 
panies seeking to approach a competitive 
position with Anheuser-Busch are being vig- 
orously prosecuted for violating the anti- 
trust laws? 

Very sincerely yours, 
GLENN R. Davis, 
Member of Congress, 


One week later, I received a letter from 
Mr. Donald F. Turner, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, Antitrust Division, respond- 
ing to my letter. Mr. Turner’s letter of 
response is as-follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1966. 
Hon. GLENN R. Davis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Davis: The Attorney 
General has asked me to reply to your letter 
of July 15 concerning the relationship be- 
tween the recently dismissed Anheuser- 
Busch suit and our cases against Schlitz 
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Brewing Company and Pabst Brewing Com- 
pany. As you indicate in your letter, the An- 
heuser-Busch case involved a vertical“ 
merger, while the Schlitz and Pabst cases in- 
volved “horizontal” acquisitions of competi- 
tors. We are indeed concerned with vertical 
acquisitions of a source of supply that may 
threaten to put a supply squeeze on the ac- 
quirer’s competitors. The suit against An- 
heuser-Busch attacking its acquisition of the 
Rahr Malting Plant was filed at a time when 
it apparently was believed that that acquisi- 
tion and similar acquisitions by other brew- 
ers would indeed threaten smaller competi- 
tors with future difficulties. On our recent 
review of the case it appeared fairly clear to 
us that there was no serious likelihood of 
this occurring. There is, and has been for 
some time, considerable excess capacity in 
the malt industry; no further trend toward 
vertical acquisitions has developed; and be- 
cause of the relative size of malt plants, it 
does not seem at all likely that a significant 
number of acquisitions will take place in the 
future. However, we insisted that the suit be 
dismissed only “without prejudice,” so that 
the Department remained free to reinstitute 
proceedings in the future should any adverse 
developments warranting such action take 
place. 

In both the Schlitz and Pabst cases, on the 
other hand, we proceeded against mergers 
between substantial competitors. In this 
area, the Department has quite consistently 
taken the position—recently vindicated by 
the Supreme Court in the Pabst and Von's 
Grocery opinions—that serious market con- 
centration, with its attendant ill-effects on 
competition, can only be effectively stopped 
at an early age. In short, if you will excuse 
an oversimplification, we have felt by and 
large that the merger of any two substantial 
competitors should be at least prima facie 
unlawful. 

In the Schlitz case, we attacked the ac- 
quisitions by Schlitz of Burgermeister, a 
west coast brewery, and a stock interest in 
LaBatt’s, a Canadian brewery controlling 
General Brewing Company, another west 
coast brewer. In 1960, the year before Schlitz 
acquired Burgermeister, Burgermeister ac- 
counted for 10% of beer sales in California, 
and Schlitz accounted for 3 to 4%. General 
Brewing was also a substantial seller in that 
area. Moreover, there was considerable evi- 
dence indicating that LaBatt’s would in the 
future seek to expand General Brewing's 
sales area and attempt to convert it into a 
nationwide seller. On the basis of these and 
other facts, the federal district court recently 
held both acquisitions by Schlitz to be un- 
lawful. We understand that Schlitz is con- 
templating an appeal. 

As for the Pabst case, at the time of the 
acquisition Blatz was the leading seller of 
beer in Wisconsin with 12.8% of total sales 
in that state, while Pabst, the acquirer and 
one of the nation’s leading sellers, accounted 
for approximately 11%. The merger made 
Pabst number one in the state. Again, there- 
fore, the Government has been attacking a 
merger between two substantial competitors, 
and as you know, the Supreme Court has 
recently held that the Government estab- 
lished a prima facie case in violation of Sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act. 

I hope this discussion, although brief, 
suffices to answer your questions. Please 
let me know if it does not. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp F. TURNER, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not question the 
validity of the legal positions set forth 
in Mr. Turner’s letter. It is a lawyer- 
like letter deserving of respect as such. 

Meantime, the distinguished Pulitzer 
Prize winning columnist for the Des 
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Moines Register, Clark Mollenhoff, has 
given new insight into the internal work- 
ings of the Antitrust Division during the 
time of consideration of the Anheuser- 
Busch decisions of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

These additional revelations raise 
some questions to which the answers 
have not been provided. If this matter 
is not put to rest in a manner more satis- 
factory to the public, it may well be that 
the Congress has a responsibility to in- 
terest itself in this case and that the 
Judiciary Committee of the House will 
need to exercise its broad powers of over- 
sight and investigation to assure the 
members of the House and to assure the 
public that the public interest has nei- 
ther been sacrificed nor compromised. 

PRESSURE BY BEER FRM IN Trust SUIT 

(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Justice Department 
records indicate that the Anheuser-Busch 
Co. used “political pressure” to try to bring 
a settlement on the highly controversial anti- 
trust suit involving acquisition of a Wiscon- 
sin malting company. 

The settlement of the suit by the Johnson 
administration has been subject to Republi- 
can criticism since it was settled during the 
same period that owners and representatives 
of Anheuser-Busch were making political 
contributions of $10,000 to the President’s 
Club. 

PLANE TRIP 

Also involved in the controversy is the fact 
that Donald F. Turner, head of the Antitrust 
Division, went to the All-Star baseball game 
in St. Louis in a plane owned by Anheuser- 
Busch, The plane ride took place only three 
weeks after the antitrust action was dis- 
missed on recommendation of Turner. 

Alfred Fleishman, the public relations man 
who arranged for the $10,000 in contributions 
to the President’s Club, has said there was 
no political pressure in connection with the 
settlement of the Anheuser-Busch case and 
no discussions of the antitrust case with the 
Democratic Party people who accepted the 
$10,000. 

The files of the Justice Department show 
that the trial lawyers assigned to the An- 
heuser-Busch case were opposed to dismissal 
of the action, 

Trial lawyers John F. Hughes and David 
R. Melincoff in a memorandum of May 9, 
1966, set out the historic background of the 
case from the time it was filed in January, 
1962, on the recommendations of Lee Loev- 
inger, then the head of the antitrust division. 

Anheuser-Busch lawyers tried to obtain a 
settlement in 1962 and 1963, and relative to 
one of these efforts in December, 1963, 
Hughes and Melincoff made the following 
comment: 

“At that time, as Mr. (Baddic J.) Rashid 
(chief, trial section) is aware, Anheuser was 
not the least bit hesitant to bring political 
pressure to bear from among others, Senators 
(Stuart) Sxymrvcron and (Epwarp) LONG of 


The trial attorneys contended that the 
lawyers for Anheuser-Busch tried to avoid a 
trial and had halted the “discovery” process 
by indicating a willingness to settle with a 
consent decree at several stages. 

However, the trial attorneys said this ap- 
peared to them to be “dragging heels” for 
purposes of delay during which time the firm 
was operating the Rahr Malting Co. at Mani- 
towoc, Wis. 

DENY VIOLATION 

Edward Barton, a lawyer for Anheuser- 
Busch, contended that the acquisition would 
not be a violation of the antitrust laws, and 
asked “whose interest the department (of 
justice) seeks to protect since all brewers, 
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former customers of Rahr, have alternate 
supplies.“ 

Hughes and Melincoff replied: Our answer 
is that the public interest will be protected 
by retaining a vigorous competition in the 
malt and beer industries as possible in light 
of oligopolistic tendencies in both indus- 
tries.” 


They stated that “in one swoop the nation’s 
largest brewer (Anheuser-Busch) acquired 
9 percent of all production of malt.” 

In his recommendation to dismiss the case, 
Turner in a June 8, 1966, memorandum 
stated: “With great reluctance, since I be- 
lieve there should be a strong presumption 
against taking such action, I recommend that 
we consent to the dismissal without preju- 
dice of the above civil complaint. I have 
had the case carefully analyzed by several 
staff people, and am convinced the facts 
simply do not support any of the possible 
theories which I would consider appropriate.” 

In the memorandum, Turner said there 
might be some impact of the dismissal of the 
Anheuser-Busch case on other pending cases, 
but commented that the Justice Department 
is “not wholly unprepared to distinguish 
between” the Anheuser-Busch dismissal and 
other cases they do not intend to dismiss. 


TIMING OF GIFT 


Representative CHARLES GOODELL (Rep., 
N.Y.) has put together a chronology of the 
events showing that the contributions of 
$10,000 to the President’s Club took place in 
mid-May, during the same period that the 
Justice Department was making a decision to 
dismiss the suit. 

Representative GOODELL and others have 
raised the question as to whether the whole 
idea of large contributions to the President’s 
Club does not leave an inference of a link 
with “influence peddling.” 

Goopett claimed in a statement in Thurs- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that official files 
fail to show any “significant contributions” 
to presidential campaigns prior to this year 
by officials of Anheuser-Busch. 

Republican House Leader GERALD Forp of 
Michigan and Goopett have asked for a full 
investigation of the handling of the An- 
heuser-Busch case, GOODELL has also asked 
for a full accounting of how the $10,000 was 
brought to Washington, whether it was de- 
livered in cash or in checks, to whom it was 
delivered and where. 

Fleishman told The Register that “the 
money was not delivered to the Democratic 
National Committee in cash.” 


Conference Report on H.R. 14324 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 25, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
last Thursday the conference report on 
the bill, H.R. 14324, to authorize appro- 
priations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for research 
and development, construction of facili- 
ties, and administrative operations, and 
other purposes, was considered by this 
body and agreed to. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I submit the following 
additional information to be included in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

On May 3, 1966, the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics brought to the 
fioor of the House H.R. 14324, the Na- 
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tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration Act, 1967. The committee report 
which was filed with the bill recom- 
mended that the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration be granted 
authorization for fiscal year 1967 in the 
amount of $4,986,864,150. The original 
request from NASA totaled $5,012 mil- 
lion. The committee recommendation 
was $25,135,850 less than the agency’s 
request. On that date the House passed 
the bill as recommended by the commit- 
tee. Following passage by the House, 
the Senate action on the bill resulted in 
total appropriations to be authorized of 
$5,008 million. This represented an in- 
crease over the House bill of $21,135,850. 
The Senate also struck all after the 
enacting clause, thus effecting a single 
amendment for consideration in confer- 
ence. Consequently, the duly appointed 
members of the Committee of Confer- 
ence embarked on a series of meetings to 
resolve the differences in the House and 
Senate versions. 

The major monetary differences in the 
two versions occurred in the smaller ele- 
ments of the authorization bill. In Con- 
struction of facilities” the difference be- 
tween the House and Senate was $6.1 mil- 
lion. In the “Administrative operations” 
section of the bill there was a difference 
of approximately $14.7 million. These 
two elements of the authorization request 
represent 15 percent of the total author- 
ization bill. 

For “Research and development,” 
which constitutes 85 percent of the bill, 
there was only a difference of $365,000. 
However, within this section of the bill 
there were several major program issues 
involved, such as the Mariner-Venus and 
Mariner-Mars programs, the 260-inch 
solid propellant booster and SNAP-8 
projects, which caused considerable de- 
bate between the conferees appointed by 
the two Houses. Under House parlia- 
mentary rule the managers on the part 
of the House are bound in conference 
between upper and lower limits of not 
only the total amount authorized but also 
the upper and lower limits of the indi- 
vidual projects or programs comprising 
— total contained in the authorization 
bill. 

I am pleased to inform the House that 
the conferees arrived at an agreement on 
the various projects and programs in dis- 
pute and returned to their respective 
chambers with a revised authorization 
bill amounting to $5,000,419,000. This 
total is broken down into $4,248,600,000 
for research and development, $94,919,- 
000 for construction of facilities, and 
$655,900,000 for administrative opera- 
tions. Thus, the conference action has 
resulted in a revised fiscal year 1967 au- 
thorization bill that is aproximately $11.5 
million less than the NASA request and 
about $13.6 million more than the orig- 
inally passed House version. 

I would now like to review briefly the 
major programs and projects which were 
in dispute during the conference and the 
final resolution agreed to by the con- 
ferees. 

First, for the total to be authorized for 
research and development, the NASA re- 
quested $4,246,600,000. The House in- 
creased the amount to be authorized to 
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$4,248,235,000. The Senate action on the 
bill resulted in an authorization of 
$4,248,600,000, a difference of $365,000. 
The conferees agreed to a total to be 
authorized for research and development 
of $4,248,600,000, by effecting adjust- 
ments to the Senate amendment as 
follows: 

In the physics and astronomy program, 
NASA had requested a total of $131,- 
400,000. The House reduced this amount 
by $4.5 million, representing reductions 
of $3 million in supporting research 
and technology and advanced studies and 
$1.5 million in the orbiting astronomical 
observatory project. The Senate re- 
stored the full amount of the House 
reduction. 

The House reduction of $3 million in 
supporting research and technology was 
made in order to make available addi- 
tional funds for the unmanned explora- 
tion of Mars. During the conference the 
managers on the part of the House re- 
ceded and agreed to the Senate restora- 
tion of $3 million in this project, since 
subsequent to the passage of the House 
version, information had been received 
from NASA that, due to the passage of 
time, one of the purposes for which these 
funds had been redesignated could not 
be accomplished, specifically the incor- 
poration of an instrumented probe in the 
1969 Mariner-Mars spacecraft. 

The House reduction of $1.5 million 
in the orbiting astronomical observatory 
project, an amount specifically ear- 
marked for the development of the fifth 
spacecraft, was based on the fact that 
there is no overriding urgency in pur- 
suing this mission. The Senate receded 
from their position that this amount be 
restored and agreed to the House position 
that the fifth orbiting astronomical ob- 
servatory spacecraft be deferred. 

For the lunar and planetary program, 
NASA's request for fiscal year 1967 
totalled $197,900,000. The House in- 
creased this request by a net amount of 
$30 million, of which $22 million was 
specifically designated for the Voyager 
project. The House also eliminated the 
1967 Mariner-Venus mission on the 
grounds that it had been hastily con- 
ceived and represented a solitary effort 
unaccompanied by any plans for later 
missions. The $12 million thus derived 
from the cancellation of the 1967 Venus 
mission along with an additional $8 
million were added to the Mariner-Mars 
program and specifically designated for 
the initiation of development of an in- 
strumented probe to be incorporated in 
the 1969 Mariner-Mars spacecraft for the 
purpose of making direct measurements 
in the Martian atmosphere. 

The Senate denied all House adjust- 
ments to the lunar and planetary pro- 
gram, restoring all projects to the 
original NASA request. 

In conference, the managers on the 
part of the House receded from their 
position on the 1967 Venus mission 
basically because it was learned subse- 
quent to the House passage of the bill 
that NASA had already proceeded with 
the development of the spacecraft using 
prior years’ appropriations and that a 
substantial investment has already been 
made, most of which would be unrecov- 
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erable in the event this project was can- 
celled. 

The House also receded from its posi- 
tion with regard to the addition of the 
instrumented probe for the Mariner- 
Mars spacecraft. This action on the 
part of the House conferees was pre- 
dicated upon the fact that due to the 
passage of time the purpose for which 
these funds had been added cannot be 
accomplished. 

With regard to the Voyager project, 
the Senate receded from their position 
and agreed to the addition of $13 mil- 
lion for preliminary work on the Voyager 
program. Thus, the total amount 
agreed to in conference for the lunar and 
planetary program is $210,900,000. 

For the bioscience program NASA re- 
quested $35,400,000 which included $14.7 
million for supporting research and 
technology. The House reduced this 
amount by $2 million in order to make 
available additional funds for the un- 
manned exploration of Mars. The Sen- 
ate restored the full amount. The man- 
agers on the part of the House receded 
and agreed to the restoration of these 
funds since the Mariner-Mars project 
had been restored to the original NASA 
request by previous conference agree- 
ment. 

NASA requested a total of $152 million 
for the launch vehicle procurement pro- 
gram. The House reduced this amount 
by $20 million by effecting cuts in the 
request as follows: $10 million across- 
the-board reduction was made in view 
of substantial unobligated fund carry- 
overs from previous years; a $6 million 
reduction, representing the amount for 
the purchase of an Atlas-Agena launch 
vehicle for the 1967 Mariner-Venus mis- 
sion; and a reduction of $4 million for 
sustaining engineering and maintenance 
associated with the Centaur launch 
vehicle. 

The Senate restored the entire $20 
million House reduction, however, in con- 
ference receded from their position and 
agreed upon an across-the-board reduc- 
tion of $5.25 million, and the $4 million 
reduction in the Centaur sustaining engi- 
neering and maintenance fund request 
proposed by the House. The managers 
on the part of the House receded from 
their position and agreed to the restora- 
tion of $6 million for the purchase of the 
Atlas-Agena launch vehicle to be used in 
the 1967 Venus mission which had previ- 
ously been agreed to by the conference 
committee. Thus, the total amount au- 
thorized for launch vehicle procurement 
is $142,750,000. 

NASA requested $42,500,000 for space 
power and electrical propulsion systems. 
The House bill increased this amount by 
$2.4 million which was specifically ear- 
marked for an increased component test- 
ing program for the SNAP-8 nuclear 
electric generator. The Senate bill de- 
nied this increase. However, the man- 
agers on the part of the Senate finally 
agreed to an increase of $2 million for 
this project. The final authorization for 
space propulsion and electrical power 
systems is $44,500,000. 

For chemical propulsion research, 
NASA originally requested $37 million. 
That amount included $3.5 million for 
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continued development of the 260-inch 
solid propellant booster. The House ver- 
sion provided an increase of $7.5 million 
for the project, making a total available 
for fiscal year 1967 of $11 million which, 
in the opinion of the House, would speed 
the development and would provide for 
a full-length firing rather than a one- 
half length firing proposed by NASA. 

The Senate amendment denied this in- 
crease and agreed with NASA’s request. 
Although our limited propulsion capa- 
bility has been a major factor in the 
progress of our Nation’s space program 
to date and although solid propulsion 
technology could provide a safer, more 
versatile, and more economical booster 
than others under development, the man- 
agers on the part of the Senate did not 
agree to the increased funding authorized 
by the House. 

A compromise position was finally 
agreed upon, which provides an addi- 
tional $4 million for this project in fiscal 
year 1967. While, in the opinion of the 
House, this is insufficient it will at least 
allow NASA to initiate procurement of 
long-lead time items, such as the nozzle, 
the steel case and facility modifications 
so that a full-length firing can be con- 
ducted within approximately 18 months. 
Thus, the total authorized as a result 
of the conference committee action for 
chemical propulsion is $41 million. 

NASA requested $279,300,000 for 
tracking and data acquisition. The 
House bill reduced this amount by $13,- 
965,000. The Senate amendment re- 
stored the full amount, The Senate re- 
ceded from their position and the con- 
ferees agreed to a net reduction to the 
NASA request of $8,450,000. The total 
amount authorized for tracking and 
data acquisition is $270,850,000. 

The NASA request for technology utili- 
zation was $4,800,000. The House bill 
increased this amount by $200,000 to pro- 
vide a limited increased flow of new 
technology to the private sector of our 
industry, particularly to small business. 
The Senate amendment denied this in- 
crease. The managers on the part of 
the Senate receded and agreed to the 
increase proposed by the House, thus 
authorizing a total of $5 million for this 
program. 

For “Construction of facilities,” the 
NASA requested $101,500,000 for fiscal 
year 1967. The House approved $94,- 
419,000. The Senate restored $6,081,000 
authorizing a total of $100,500,000. In 
conference the Senate receded and 
agreed to a total amount of $95,919,000 
to be authorized. There were four proj- 
ects involved in the “Construction of 
facilities” segment of the bill which 
were in dispute during the conference. 

The first of these had to do with the 
NASA request for $10 million for the 
Electronic Research Center to construct 
two buildings and to provide additional 
center support facilities. The House re- 
duced the request to $5 million, since au- 
thorizations granted in the two preced- 
ing fiscal years have not yet been obli- 
gated. The Senate restored the fiscal 
year 1967 request in full. In considera- 
tion of the limited progress made to date 
in site acquisition the managers on the 
part of the Senate agreed to a total of 
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$7.5 million which will permit NASA to 
proceed with an integral construction 
unit during fiscal year 1967. 

For the Manned Spacecraft Center, 
NASA requested $13,800,000, which in- 
cluded $9.1 million for a Lunar Receiving 
Laboratory. The House approved this 
project. However, the Senate reduced 
it by $1 million. The managers on the 
part of the House receded to the Senate 
position authorizing a total for the 
rom Spacecraft Center of $12,800,- 

NASA requested $581,000 for the Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center to construct 
an addition to the new Hazardous Oper- 
ations Laboratory. The House deleted 
this item due to the fact that in their 
opinion the proposed extension of the 
laboratory was not needed to support 
on-going programs. The Senate restored 
the item; however, in conference the 
Senate managers receded to the House 
position, deleting the entire amount of 
$581,000. 

For Facility planning and de- 
sign,” NASA requested $7 million for 
fiscal year 1967. The House reduced this 
amount by $1.5 million in view of the 
remaining unfunded balances from prior 
years’ authorization for this type of 
work. The Senate restored the full au- 
thorization request, but in conference 
the Senate managers receded. to the 
House position. Thus, the total amount 
authorized for “Facility planning and 
design” is $5,500,000. 

For “Administrative operations,” 
NASA requested a total of $663,900,000 
for fiscal year 1967. The House reduced 
the NASA request by $19,689,850, approv- 
ing a total of $644,210,150. The Senate 
restored $14,698,850 and passed a total 
authorization for “Administrative oper- 
ations” of $658,900,000. 

The Senate version of the bill also in- 
cludes restrictive language which, in the 
opinion of the managers on the part of 
the House, would greatly curtail the flex- 
ibility now afforded to the Administrator 
to the extent that the Nation’s space ef- 
fort would be seriously handicapped. 
The restrictions imposed by the Senate 
language would have divided the total 
authorized for “Administrative oper- 
ations” into two categories Personnel 
compensation and benefits” and “Other 
expenses.“ Further restrictions were 
imposed which would limit the extent of 
transfer authority into the former ac- 
count to 1 percent of the total authorized 
for that purpose and would limit the ex- 
tent of transfer authority into the latter 
account to 10 percent of the total author- 
ized for other expenses. The Senate 
language also struck from section 4 the 
authority to transfer funds into the “Ad- 
ministrative operations” account. 

These restrictions were so limiting as 
to place NASA in a position of not even 
being able to meet any Federal pay in- 
creases which might be subsequently 
enacted. 

The managers on the part of the Sen- 
ate receded and agreed to strike all re- 
strictive language and further receded to 
a net reduction of $8 million to the NASA 
request, resulting in a total amount for 
“Administrative operations” of $655,- 
900,000. 
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As part of its original request NASA in- 
cluded a new section 5 in the bill which 
would grant the Administrator relief 
from the 6-percent limitation on archi- 
tect-engineer fees imposed by the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 2306(d). NASA’s proposal had been 
to amend the basic Space Act of 1958, 
thereby enacting permanent legislation 
which would permit waivers of the 6-per- 
cent limitation by the Administrator. 
The House disagreed with NASA’s re- 
quest in this regard and included a sub- 
stitute provision which would grant re- 
lief to NASA for a period of 1 year only. 
The provision of temporary relief was 
based on the House position that all Fed- 
eral agencies involved in the construc- 
tion of facilities, particularly in support 
of research and development programs 
are faced with the same problem regard- 
ing the limitations on architect-engineer 
fees. The House report accompanying 
H.R. 14324 instructed the Comptroller 
General to conduct a Government-wide 
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study with regard to this matter and to 
submit its recommendations for possible 
legislative change by January 1, 1967. 

‘The Senate disagreed with the House 
position in this matter and deleted sec- 
tion 5 from the bill on the basis. that 
NASA should abide by the same procure- 
ment practices in effect within the De- 
partment of Defense. The Senate agreed 
with the House that a Government-wide 
study should be made, however, their po- 
sition was that the Bureau of the Budget 
should conduct this study in lieu of the 
Comptroller General as proposed by the 
House. 

In conference the managers on the part 
of the House agreed with the Senate that 
the provision should be struck from the 
bill and that NASA should be enjoined to 
abide by the procurement regulations in 
effect within the Department of Defense 
pending possible revision to the statutes. 
The Senate, on the other hand, receded 
to the House position and agreed that 
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the Government-wide study should be 
made by the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing account of 
the actions taken in conference has been 
somewhat in detail as, in my opinion, it 
should be, in view of the fact that it 
involves authorization amounting to 
more than $5 billion. As in all confer- 
ences of this nature some compromise is 
necessary. However, in my opinion, the 
items in dispute have been settled in con- 
ference more in favor of the original 
House position than the position assumed 
by the Senate. 

I feel that our conferees have ade- 
quately defended the House position and 
prevailed in most major issues involving 
the national space effort. The bill as 
finally agreed to in conference is the 
best possible that we could achieve under 
the circumstances. It is a bill which, in 
my opinion, is in the best interests of 
NASA and the furtherance of the Nation's 
space program. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, JuLy 26, 1966 
(Legislative day of Friday, July 22, 1966) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by Hon. Thomas H. 
KUCHEL, a Senator from the State of 
California. 

Rey. Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, we 
recognize a basic essential of life for 
prayer at the beginning of this session of 
the U.S. Senate. 

This moment of prayer is for the sin- 
cere purpose of invoking divine blessing 
and guidance upon one of the highest of 
government assemblies 

Prayer is offered today, O God, because 
of the sense of personal need. We are 
grateful for leaders who have a con- 
sciousness of heavy responsibility. We 
know that Thou art with them; even 
through this prayer and their personal 
meditations, deliberations, and decisions. 
Be Thou their guide and strength. 

Be with our President and the world 
leaders. Give men of the governments 
of the world sincere desire and insight 
to the way of peace, we pray sincerely in 
the name of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, a Senator 
from the State of California, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr, KUCHEL thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, July, 25, 1966, was dispensed with. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
the amendment offered by Senator 
Morse now the order of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ty- 
pincs in the chair). The amendment 
offered by Senator Morse is now the 
order of business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
pending the arrival of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL] may speak 
for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REFERRAL OF BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I thank the majority leader for giving 
oe 95 5 opportunity. I shall be very 

er. 

Mr. President, I submit, for appropriate 
reference, a resolution to provide that all 
original bills or resolutions proposed to 
be reported shall be introduced and re- 
ferred to the appropriate Senate commit- 
tee before being placed on the Calendar 
of Business. I do so in light of the situa- 
tion which recently developed on the 
floor when the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee reported an origi- 


nal resolution from that committee and 
asked for its consideration, without its 
having been referred to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, which has jurisdiction 
over the subject matter involved. 

In response to a question first raised 
by the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] the Vice President said 
that had the resolution been introduced 
in the customary way, it would have been 
referred to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. He emphasized, however, that this 
was his informal opinion given to a hypo- 
thetical question. Later, as a result of 
a point of order made by the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] when 
the question arose of whether the resolu- 
tion as reported from the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee had to be referred to the 
Armed Services Committee, the Vice 
President ruled that there was no prec- 
edent, and left the matter to the Sen- 
ate to decide. 

I think the Senate made the proper de- 
cision in that instance, but I do not be- 
lieve it should be faced with such a ques- 
tion again. As it now stands, the prec- 
edent is that the matter should be re- 
ferred to the Senate for a vote. I think 
the issue involved in that situation is too 
important to be left unclear. It should 
be spelled out in the rules. We know that 
in instances such as the one recently be- 
fore us, the House of Representatives has 
procedures which would prevent the floor 
action proposed by the supporters of the 
original resolution. I do not believe this 
matter should be left open to doubt in 
this body, either. 

I believe that my resolution will be 
helpful. If a committee is allowed to 
extend its jurisdiction into areas tradi- 
tionally within the jurisdiction of other 
committees, all subjects may be “up for 
grabs,” so to speak. No committee can 
feel secure that the jurisdiction it pos- 
sesses today will not have to be shared 
tomorrow with another committee which 
asserts its desire to extend its traditional 
jurisdiction to cover other subjects. This 
could be done without hearings and 
without providing an opportunity to con- 
sider the views of the committees which 
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traditionally have had jurisdiction over 
the subject in question. There would, 
of course, be an opportunity for discus- 
sion on the Senate floor, but such mat- 
ters should first be given careful consid- 
eration with adequate opportunity for 
all interested parties to be heard. 

My resolution would avoid problems 
by establishing regular—and I believe 
proper—procedures for considering orig- 
inal resolutions reported by committees 
as well as resolutions amended by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause and 
inserting new language, the subject mat- 
ter of which is predominantly within the 
jurisdiction of another committee. I 
hope that the Committee on Rules and 
Administration will be able to schedule 
hearings on the proposal this session. 
It may be that such hearings would 
reveal ways in which it can be modified 
and strengthened. I am concerned with 
the principle involved. I believe there 
should be a provision in the Senate rules 
to cover this matter. It should not be 
necessary for the Senate to vote up or 
down each original resolution reported 
by a committee which involves the juris- 
diction of another committee. Nor is it 
the way to conduct the business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I hope the Committee 
on Rules and Administration will give 
me and those of us who are interested 
in this subject an opportunity to be 
heard. 

I thank the majority leader for this 
opportunity to speak. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is a pleasure, 
I say to my distinguished friend, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, under the rule, will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 287) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XXVI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“3. All original bills or resolutions pro- 
posed to be reported shall be introduced 
and referred to the appropriate standing 
committee before being placed on the Cal- 
endar of Business. A proposed report on a 
bill or resolution with a committee amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting or 
resolving clause and insert in lieu thereof 
new language, the subject matter of which 
predominantly is within the jurisdiction of 
another committee, shall be referred to such 
other committee and reported therefrom 
before it shall be printed on the Calendar 
of Business for Senate consideration.” 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights and 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly Legislation of the Committee 
on the Judiciary be permitted to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, objec- 
tions have been lodged with the minor- 
ity leadership. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so 
ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Government Research of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service be permitted to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary be permitted to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hearing none, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Gen. Nguyen Kao 
Ky, provisional premier of South Viet- 
nam, has recently stated to the American 
people that the requirements of victory 
in Vietnam compel a ground invasion of 
North Vietnam. Furthermore, he be- 
lieves that we“ as “free men“ ought to 
go to war now with China since we will 
have to do so, in any event, in 5 or 10 
years. `s 

General Ky’s right to say whatever he 
pleases is recognized. His right to bind 
the United States thereby ought to be 
rejected in equally unmistakable terms. 

It so happens that Gen. Nguyen Kao 
Ky is a northern Vietnamese. It is quite 
proper for him to desire the reunification 
of Vietnam, which, as some of us have 
stated, is basically one culture, north and 
south, with many shadings. It is quite 
proper for him to want to go back home 
to North Vietnam, where he was born and 
where he grew up and did his initial 
soldiering with the French colonial 
forces. It is quite proper for him to 
believe he must fight the Chinese, if it is 
necessary for him to get there and stay 
there. 

What is not proper, what is most im- 
proper, is for the United States to per- 
mit itself to be placed by General Ky in 
a position which requires us not only to 
use our strength to protect the pro- 
visional Ky government in South Viet- 
nam but to carry General Ky back home 
to North Vietnam on the shoulders of 
our marines and infantry. What is not 
proper is for us to incur tens of thou- 
sands of additional U.S. casualties to 
help General Ky realize his ambitions. 

What is not proper is for the United 
States to have any aim in this war ex- 
cept peace, a peace equitable and re- 
strained, and at the soonest possible 
moment. That is where the American 
interest lies, wherever General Ky’s in- 
terests may extend and whatever they 
may be. 
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We have already put upward of 270,000 
Americans into Vietnam in order to do 
most of the frontline fighting there while, 
in accordance with General Ky’s desires, 
he concentrates on organizing the rear. 
It would be, and I choose the word most 
advisedly, an abomination to move this 
already questionable battle order into 
North Vietnam in order to accommodate 
General Ky. 

It seems to me that this Government 
has only one course here and that is, to 
dissociate itself completely and at once 
from General Ky’s statement, which is 
his own business, and to reiterate clearly 
that the commitment of this Nation is 
to the people of South Vietnam and to 
the kind of political order which they can 
and will in time and in freedom choose 
for themselves. To accept for ourselves 
a concept of this war, such as that ad- 
vanced by General Ky, would appear to 
be at the gravest variance with the in- 
terests and the policies of the United 
States and with the basis on which this 
war has heretofore been supported. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for yielding to me. I 
commend the majority leader for what 
he has said. 

When I awoke this morning and found 
that there had emerged a great new 
leader for the Western democracies in 
the person of General Ky I did not know 
whether to swell with pride or to tremble 
with apprehension. I decided that it 
would be better to let Russia and China 
do the trembling and perhaps we should 
be rather proud that we have done so 
much to develop this new leadership. 

It is very possible that after he takes 
care of Russia and China and North 
Vietnam, perhaps we could ask his 
advice as to what we should do in the 
United States where we are having vir- 
tually organized insurrection in our 
cities, where we have strikes in our most 
critical industries and where there is 
no home building or home purchasing 
possible because the banks are putting 
their money into channels other than 
mortgages or homes. 

Perhaps he could advise us about the 
financing of our own Government, which 
I understand today is in a rather precar- 
ious situation. 

I do not know just what we might give 
in return for the advice and leadership 
which is now available to us. Possibly 
we could contribute more American 
troops to start with, but as to what the 
ultimate number should be, I have no 
knowledge—possibly a contribution of 5 
million would suffice since with compe- 
tent leadership and direction our quota 
could be held to a minimum. 

As I say, let us leave it to Russia and 
China to do the trembling. They have 
wanted us to make a bigger effort in 
Vietnam so that in 2 years we will be 
more thoroughly bogged down and they 
will be in a position to undertake a war 
of any size and kind. Now, let them 
worry. 

As I have said, I thank the majority 
leader for calling our attention to this 
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change in leadership, and it is up to each 
of us to decide whether he will swell with 
pride or tremble with apprehension for 
fear of what it might bring about. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to my 
distinguished friend that if we were to 
follow General Ky’s advice, we would 
directly presume to be an Asiatic power 
which is something I do not think we 
should do under any circumstances. I 
believe that we should stay with our his- 
toric position which goes back beyond 
the time when we were an Atlantic 
power, in reality. We should remain, on 
the other side of the world, a Pacific 
power, and not try to stretch ourselves 
into being an Asian power. 

Our interests are on the fringes and 
borders of the Western Pacific Ocean, 
but not deep in the mainland of Asia. 
We are not in Vietnam to become and we 
should not seek to become an Asiatic 
power. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is nothing like a 
conference in the mid-Pacific to develop 
the greatest leadership in the world. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
identify myself with the majority leader 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] in what they have said. I rise to 
underline the words of the majority 
leader, which I think are the key words 
of importance today, and that is to dis- 
sociate this Government from the asser- 
tions of General Ky. 

The origin of the present situation is 
Honolulu, and the situation has now 
come full circle with General Ky repre- 
senting a position into which the United 
States might be thrown. 

I wish to pay my tribute to the major- 
ity leader for calling the turn on it. I 
hope very much that this position is 
followed by our Government in calling 
the turn on General Ky. 

It is high time that General Ky found 
that he does not speak for the United 
States and that he cannot impliedly 
speak for the United States because he 
represents, for the time being, the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. 

Second, as the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Aiken] emphasized, our re- 
sponsibility is to the people of South 
Vietnam, so long as they demonstrate a 
hunger for freedom and the will to fight 
for it. If we find that these factors have 
changed, I say that we do not belong 
there. 

Third, it demonstrates that we must 
push with all of the effort that we have 
and all the influence that we have for 
a duly elected, legitimate civilian gov- 
ernment. As long as there is a military 
junta running South Vietnam, this kind 
of irresponsibility becomes possible. 

I think that the majority leader has 
shown time and again his complete 
probity in these matters of foreign pol- 
icy by taking positions of this kind. 

I honor the majority leader for taking 
the position that he has today. I hope 
that it is followed by our Government. 
think that it is the only way in which 
the implications of Honolulu—where, it 
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has been said, the United States put its 

arm around General Ky—can be ended. 

General Ky has provided us a splen- 
did opportunity and it should be taken 
advantage of. 

I congratulate the majority leader for 
his great exercise of responsibility to- 
day and the leadership which he has 
demonstrated. 

UNITED STATES MUST DISAVOW PREMIER KY'S 
EFFORTS TO EXPAND THE WAR IN VIETNAM 
Mr. President, in recent weeks leaders 

of the military junta in Saigon, and in 

particular Premier Ky, have made state- 
ments and stated objectives that are both 
dangerous and contrary to the aims of 

U.S. policy in Asia. If the United States 

is to maintain and strengthen the cred- 

ibility of its peace position, we must 
disavow those dangerous objectives as 
expressed by the Saigon leaders. 

The latest of these statements is re- 
ported in today’s New York Times. 
Quoting from an interview with Premier 
Ky from U.S. News & World Report, the 
article indicates that Premier Ky wants 
the United States to face the Communist 
Chinese now. “Sooner or later we, as 
freemen, have to face the Chinese Com- 
munists. I think it is better to face them 
right now than in 5 or 10 years.” 

Last week, Premier Ky called for an 
Allied invasion of North Vietnam. 

In previous weeks Ky has repeatedly 
stated that his government, or indeed 
any South Vietnamese government over 
which he has any control, would never 
under any circumstances, negotiate 
with the National Liberation Party. 

All three of these aims are dangerously 
out of line with U.S. policy. It is not 
enough for the United States simply to 
ignore these remarks. Silence is not 
sufficient disavowal. If Premier Ky's 
remarks are ignored by us, other nations 
cannot help but believe that he is ex- 
pressing objectives which we ourselves 
hold but choose not to state publicly. 

There is no reason for us to fear the 
consequences of challenging Premier Ky 
in these matters. The United States 
should not allow the military junta to 
maneuver us into a position where we are 
made to feel that any public disagree- 
ment between our Government and the 
one in Saigon will result in the toppling 
of the present Saigon government. 

If we act only by silence now, then we 
will increasingly lose control over events 
that happen to us in Vietnam. We may 
soon find that no reasonable negotiat- 
ing position and no peace offensive are 
acceptable to the military junta. U.S. 
interests are at stake in Vietnam and 
American troops are fighting there, but 
those interests and those men should 
never be a party to a war without an end 
or to a massive Asian land war. 

I urge the Government of the United 
States to restate our negotiating position, 
to reaffirm U.S. desire for peace, and to 
disavow any objectives stated by the 
Saigon government which run counter 
to our own. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
wish to add my comments to the discus- 
sion to which I have just listened. 
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The other day the majority leader and 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations engaged in a colloquy as to 
our responsibilities in Asia, and as to 
whether we were an Asian power, and all 
that that implied. 

At that time I rose and spoke briefly 
and said that I believed our position 
there was one of a military character to 
make it possible for us to have greater 
safety for our own citizens and more 
security in our own country. 

We are doing that with the idea that 
if we help South Vietnam to establish a 
government of their own, then we will 
have more security and safety here for 
our own citizens. 

If we are to extend our responsibility, 
as suggested by General Ky, into other 
areas of Asia, we only decrease our oppor- 
tunities for security and safety of our own 
citizens and increase our military re- 
sponsibilities. In substance we spread 
our efforts too widely to be effective. 

I certainly join with my colleagues who 
have spoken this morning on that sub- 
ject, and I commend the majority leader 
for having emphasized the need for keep- 
ing our responsibilities to the original 
purpose of making it possible for the 
South Vietnamese to establish their own 
government which, I understand, is what 
we are trying to do and what we hope 
we will succeed in doing in our efforts 
there. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, what 
has been said in this Chamber this morn- 
ing should have been said. 

The majority leader, and those who 
have followed, spoke for the American 
people and for this Government. 

General Ky does not speak for the 
people of the United States, nor for the 
Government of the United States. 

On this occasion, I think that mem- 
bers of the executive branch should join 
responsible Members of Congress in 
speaking out and saying so. 

I very much doubt that the world 
misunderstands. My judgment is that 
the position of the American people has 
been made clear over the past months 
and years. I think that Communist 
China clearly understands the goal of the 
Government of the United States and 
what it seeks in southeast Asia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Youna] may be 
recognized for 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CLEVELAND RAKES COALS OF 
RACIAL VIOLENCE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in recent days, on the East Side of the 
city of Cleveland where I have lived in 
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the past, there have been acts of violence 
and killing of innocent people. In the 
Hough Avenue area, where some years 
ago I made my home with my wife and 
little children, Negroes, frustrated no 
doubt by neglect, have resorted to acts of 
violence. Stores have been looted and 
burned, abandoned, and neglected. 
Apartments and old dwellings have been 
destroyed by fire, stores looted of mer- 
chandise, and four or more citizens have 
been killed. Hundreds have been 
wounded by gunfire or brutally beaten. 
This is not at all the result of any con- 
pil Communist inspired or other- 
e. 

Obviously one of the causes of the 
rioting in Cleyeland is the terribly in- 
adequate and long-neglected housing 
condition throughout the Hough Avenue 
area. The indignities of ghetto life are 
distressing and the routine rat-filled 
houses of the slums appalling. The ne- 
glect of this entire area is inexcusable. 
Church and community leaders in Cleve- 
land should accelerate efforts on a non- 
profit housing program not only for the 
Hough area but for other East Side areas 
of Cleveland. Then, we in the Congress 
have a duty to enact into law more effec- 
tive programs to back up and aid efforts 
of communities to provide adequate 
housing. 

Violence that has occurred in my home 
city is also taking place in many other 
cities throughout the Nation, particularly 
in northern cities which have tolerated 
what could be termed “Negro ghettos.” 
We are witnessing explosions in various 
cities in various sections of our country, 
both north and south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. This is an explosion of pent- 
up frustrations, unemployment, and 
hopelessness of those living in neglected 
neighborhoods. 

Mayor Ralph Locher of Cleveland, 
when our police force was unable to cope 
with the rioting, requested that National 
Guard units be sent in to restore law and 
order. Governor Rhodes complied. 
Elements of the Ohio National Guard, to 
the extent of approximately 2,000 men, 
are in this East Side Hough Avenue area 
establishing road blockades and barri- 
cades and enforcing a curfew seeking to 
end rioting and the killing and injuring 
of men, women, and children. In most 
part, objects of destruction by Negro 
youth in the Hough Avenue area have 
been stores and property largely owned 
and operated by absentee owners. 
Store windows have been smashed, stores 
looted, apartment buildings burned. 

In Cleveland many of the young men, 
members of the National Guard sud- 
denly called in, frightened of the terror 
and violence, seemed unable to quell the 
rioting and to prevent women, children, 
and men from being injured. In fact, 
in some instances the guardsmen, unac- 
customed to handling weapons in com- 
bat, appeared trigger happy. 

Mr. President, nearly one-third of the 
large population of the city of Cleveland 
consists of Negroes. We have always 
taken pride in the fact that our city is 
truly a melting pot. We have believed 
that our population of various and di- 
verse ethnic Slovenian, Hungar- 
ian, Polish, Italian, German, and na- 
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tionals of other countries of the Old 
World who came here themselves or 
whose fathers and mothers settled in 
Cleveland away from the prejudices and 
oppressions of the Old World, came in 
search of political and religious liberty 
and found it in Cleveland. Perhaps we 
were wrong in our high hopes. 

In this administration of Mayor Ralph 
Locher there are considerably more than 
2,000 men on the Cleveland police force. 
Yet, of this large number only 137 are 
Negroes. This in a city where 33 percent 
of the population is Negro. Further- 
more, it has seemed evident that some 
members, a minority but a substantial 
minority, of our police force conducted 
themselves with brutality and a lack of 
intelligence in trying to cope with unruly 
crowds who were rioting. In Cleveland, 
where the 31 members of our city council 
are elected and not appointed, as are 
members of the police force, 10 are Ne- 
groes. The majority leader of the city 
council is a respected Negro leader, 
Charles V. Carr, who has been elected as 
councilman from his ward for many 
years. 

In the cabinet of the mayor of Cleve- 
land two of the nine directors are Ne- 
groes. There are 13 municipal court 
judges. Of these 13, 2 Negroes have 
been repeatedly elected to the court. 
There are 23 Cuyahoga County common 
pleas court judges, and only 1 is a Negro. 
Governor Rhodes of Ohio has within the 
past 2 or 3 years made a number of ap- 
pointments to the common pleas court 
of Cuyahoga County. He has made good 
appointments, but not one has been a 
Negro. Ohio courts afford a citizen the 
right of one trial and one review. The 
court of appeals of the Cleveland area 
has six judges, one of whom is a Negro. 
It is deeply saddening that in a great in- 
dustrial and beautiful city such as Cleve- 
land respect for the laws of our land 
which American citizens should defend 
and respect have been flouted and disre- 
garded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 7 minutes have expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. However, it is 
difficult to convince a Negro living with 
eight or nine others in a one-room fiat 
amid rats and disease in Cleveland’s 
Hough area that abstract constitutional 
ideals have any meaning to him. His 
immediate needs are food, a roof over his 
head, and employment. 

I deplore the violence which is ex- 
ploding throughout Cleveland. How- 
ever, I am thoroughly convinced that 
much more of the same is to come un- 
less strong corrective measures are taken. 
It is no solution to beat back rioters 
with clubs or tear gas. Such action, 
merely generates more violence and de- 
struction in a spiral which ends in ruin 
and more bitter memories, which, given 
a spark, will explode out all over again. 

It was hoped that the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 would provide some 
answers. Unfortunately, that act has 
failed to fulfill the high hopes held out 
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for it at its enactment. The programs 
sound good but the targets have been 
set far too low. Yet the Economic Op- 
portunity Act has given rise to some 
very beneficial programs directed toward 
our urban poor. Only Federal action 
on a large scale can strike to the heart 
of this urban dilemma. I am hopeful 
that meaningful changes will be made 
this session to rid the war on poverty of 
its deadwood. For example, Federal 
funds for the elimination of poverty 
must be taken from the hands of the 
politicians in some of our cities who have 
been appointed to high-salaried positions 
and who have done very little for the 
poor and unemployed. 

The housing program is too small. 
The poverty program is too small. The 
program for slum schools is too small. It 
is not the riots in the slums but these 
lame and inadequate programs that are 
the real disgrace of the richest nation on 
earth. 

It is clear that the elimination of slum 
misery will require new programs and 
much money. We as legislators must 
act with determination in providing the 
wherewithal to rub out conditions in slum 
neighborhoods which give rise to the ugly 
rioting which has racked our cities over 
this summer. We must be determined 
in this task. The handwriting is clearly 
written on the battered walls of Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and other great cities of 
our Nation. 

Cleveland is my home city. It is a 
matter of pride with me that from 1911 
when I moved to Cleveland from the 
small city of Norwalk, Ohio, right up to 
the time I was elected to the Senate in 
1958, I practiced law in Cleveland and 
lived in the Cleveland area. My neigh- 
bors there, including many thousands of 
Negro citizens, have been good and gen- 
erous to me every time I sought elective 
political office. 

Years ago my wife, children, and I 
lived in the Hough Avenue area close to 
where the worst of this terrible rioting 
occurred. 

We in the Congress and very definite- 
ly the city officials of Cleveland, from 
Mayor Locher down, have neglected peo- 
ple living in this area and have permitted 
it to deteriorate into a miserable slum 
where many thousands live in the midst 
of filth, stench of overcrowding and lack 
of toilet facilities and where children 
are crowded into dark and filthy tene- 
ments and compelled to play in streets 
and where young men and young girls, 
even to have a breath of fresh air, are 
compelled to walk outside to escape the 
heat and fetid air of the tenements. In 
this hopeless situation and in the contin- 
uing heat of some July nights, hindsight 
tells us that the explosion, was inevitable. 

Four deaths resulted and hundreds of 
men, women, and children were badly in- 
jured. The damage to buildings and 
property will reach a million dollars. 
This was the worst rioting in the entire 
history of Cleveland. It was replete with 
looting, gunfire, and sniping. Even some 
narrowminded white men who considered 
themselves self-appointed vigilantes now 
stand accused of the murder of a young 
Negro husband and father who had not 
participated one iota in any rioting. 
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George Barmann, an outstanding news 
reporter on the staff of the Plain Deal- 
er—a man who is noted in Ohio as an ob- 
jective and talented news reporter— 
wrote a fine news column which was pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
under the caption, “Cleveland Rakes 
Coals of Racial Violence.” Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that this special 
news column by George Barmann, as 
published in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, be placed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLEVELAND RAKES COALS OF RACIAL VIOLENCE 


(By George Barmann) 

CLEVELAND.—In the race riots in this city, 
there are two vital questions which still 
have no Official answers: What has caused 
this turbulence, with fatalities, injuries to 
police, firemen, and civilians, and property 

that will reach $1 million? And was 
it all organized or was it spontaneous? 

Few public officials care to make pub- 
lic statements or to give answers to either 
of these questions. 

Cleveland’s worst rioting in its history 
broke out in what is known as the Hough 
area, on the city’s east side, the night of 
July 18. It carried over into the morning 
hours of July 19. 

It left a Negro woman killed, felled by a 
bullet from someone’s gun, ‘Twenty-one per- 
sons were hurt, including 12 policemen and 
one fireman. They were victims of gunshot 
wounds and of showers of bricks and rocks. 
Property damage, authorities said, would 
reach $1 million—from fires, mostly. 

The next day Mayor Ralph S. Locher said 
“this is a tragic day in the life of our city.” 
Observing the damage and the smoldering 
fires in stores and homes, he asked Gov. 
James A. Rhodes for a unit of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard to be alerted for duty—if neces- 
sary. 

The trouble area is an urban-renewal area, 
where renewal has been extremely slow and, 
by many measures, mostly a failure. It is 
an area of frustrations—in housing, in jobs, 
in education. The area has deteriorated 
badly. That's the big problem: deteriora- 
tion. 

GATHERINGS BROKEN UP 


And so the summer’s lightning of racial 
discontent has struck the Hough area again 
in Cleveland. The summer’s first violence, a 
pattern of vandalism and of looting, began 
June 22, with roving gangs of teen-agers and 
young men on the loose with rocks and bricks 
and fire bombs. 

A Negro boy was shot at that time. He 
was wounded when he stood near a gang of 
rock throwers. The trouble went on for 10 
Gays, with police squads breaking up gath- 
erings here and there in the area. As quick- 
ly as the incidents began, they gave way to 
an uneasy lull. 

Then came the furious troubles of the 
night of July 18. 

Young mobs ran wild again, Only this 
time the shooting was widespread. Snipers 
went after policemen. Chief of Police Rich- 
ard R. Wagner took his own personal hunt- 
ing rifle with him as he tried to track down 
snipers on roof tops. Mobs cut fire hoses to 
keep firemen from putting out blazes. 

“Burn, baby, burn!“ was the cry heard. 

Said the Cleveland daily newspapers, in edi- 
torials: This violence must stop.” 

Putting down the violence hardly ends the 
difficulties. Ironically, the trouble broke out 
hours before Mayor Locher was to visit the 
racially concentrated area. That visit was 
prompted by repeated complaints of uncol- 
lected and rat-infested garbage, abandoned 
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and vandalized houses, unswept streets, and 
other marks of the area. All of this—and hot 
and crowded Hough in July. 

Another cause, some persons insist, is sin- 
ister leadership. Still, there is plenty of frus- 
tration and suffering for the instigation to 
feed on. Said a social worker in the area: 
“Nothing has been done about police en- 
forcement or building enforcement. We can 
reach these people, but we can’t get results 
without more help from City Hall.” 


MAYOR ORDERS STUDY 


Bertram E. Gardner, director, Community 
Relations Board, said: It's a combination of 
frustrations.” Ezra Shapiro, cochairman of 
the board, said: “Not enough is being done 
to solve the basic problems.” Mayor Locher 
has ordered a study of the area’s problems. 
He has asked for recommendations. 

For weeks, police have been collecting in- 
formation on the activities of several per- 
sons—information relating to gun clubs, 
target-practice ranges in an adjoining coun- 
ty, youth clubs where teen-agers are taught 
to “mug” and loot, in addition to military 
drills and crowd-dispersal tactics. Veteran 
newsmen get the picture. Some persons 
spoke of the summer riots of 1966 while the 
snow was still on the ground earlier this 
year. 

The seething element in the Hough com- 
munity spins out of a youth movement iden- 
tified with the JFK House, a store-front rec- 
reational center. It is directed by Lewis G. 
Robinson, a Negro, who formerly was a city 
housing inspector and one-time law student, 
He believes Negroes are “terribly abused by 
whites.” Youths associated with the house 
have been involved in fights and street hood- 
lumism, 

Observers have noted that among the teen- 
agers in the latest riots were persons in their 
20's. 

“There is a classic pattern emerging all 
over the country,” says Chief of Police Wag- 
ner. “Juveniles are supposed to get the riot 
off the ground. If they do, extremists come 
out and get on the roof tops with their rifles 
to shoot at policemen, The extremists are a 
small, loose organization with a lot of oppor- 
tunists.” 

Again, with no one willing publicly to pin- 
point the trouble, some Negro councilmen 
and welfare workers blame the riot squarely 
on the boldness of the youth gangs who are 
not arrested or punished and who continue 
to grow in daring. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 2822. An act to amend various provi- 
sions of the laws administered by the Farm 
Credit Administration to improve operations 
thereunder, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 139. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals to commemorate the 1,000th an- 
niversary of the founding of Poland; and 

H.R. 14324. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes, 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Oregon. 

AMENDMENT NO. 667 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my 
amendment No. 667 is pending. It is an 
amendment which provides that none of 
the funds authorized by this act shall 
be used to provide assistance to any 
country in Latin America in any fiscal 
year, if the total estimated expenditures 
of such country for defense purposes for 
such year are expected to exceed an 
amount equal to 3.5 percent of the esti- 
mated gross national product, as de- 
termined by the President, of such coun- 
try for such year. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
designed to restrict financial assistance 
to countries of Latin America that de- 
vote a disproportionate share of their 
already meager national wealth to mili- 
tary establishments. 

At the present time, it would not cause 
suspension of any assistance in Latin 
America, for no country exceeds the 
limitation set forth in my amendment, 
judging from the figures available. 

In the hearings on the pending bill, I 
questioned Assistant Secretary Lincoln 
Gordon on the extent of militarization of 
nations of the hemisphere. We all know 
they are not threatened with attack, say, 
from the Soviet Union, or China. If 
world war III comes, it will not come be- 
cause of Latin America nor will it directly 
involve Latin America. Defense prob- 
lems between themselves tend to be more 
a matter of rivalry in prestige rather 
than the likelihood of full-scale warfare. 

It is obvious, Mr. President, that in 
some of the Latin American countries, 
there have been built up, on a prestige 
factor, rather powerful military oli- 
garchies which cost the countries in- 
volved huge sums of money. If we are to 
provide economic development aid, the 
taxpayers ought to have assurance that 
the recipient country will not use, then, 
its own resources to build up a nonpro- 
ductive military oligarchy, for it is not 
needed for the external protection of the 
country. 

We have to draw a clear line of distinc- 
tion here, Mr. President, between exter- 
nal security and internal security. The 
Latin American countries exist under 
the defense umbrella of the United 
States. Certain types of military aid are 
needed for internal security, to protect a 
country from a Communist coup—al- 
though it is rather paradoxical that 
much of the military establishment in 
too many Latin American countries is 
used to bring about military coups. 

The type of military aid that I have 
supported has been military aid of that 
quantity and kind necessary in order to 
suppress internal riots and internal coups 
of a Communist nature. That means 
small arms. It means helicopters, com- 
munications equipment, machineguns, 
and rifles; it means what we generally 
refer to as small arms military parapher- 
nalia. But tanks, plans, submarines, and 
heavy equipment, Mr. President, which 
characterize too much of the military 
establishment in too many Latin Ameri- 
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can countries, are used primarily to build 
up, for prestige purposes, a powerful mil- 
itary class. 

The figures furnished by Mr. Gordon, 
our Assistant Secretary of State for Latin 
American Affairs, appear on page 538 of 
the printed hearings. They show that 
in Latin America, Brazil, and Peru cur- 
rently spend the largest percentage of 
their national wealth on military estab- 
lishments: The figure for both is 3.4 
percent of their gross national product. 

My amendment provides that if any 
country goes over 3.5 percent of its gross 
national product, then we cut off the aid 
until that country returns to a more 
reasonable figure as far as military ex- 
penditures are concerned. Panama 
spends the least—one-tenth of 1 percent, 
followed by Costa Rica with four-tenths 
of 1 percent. 

The administration seeks to make 
much of the small percentage of men 
under arms in Latin America, relative to 
the rest of the world. But that hardly 
has anything to do with the issue. The 
issue is: What is the real need in Latin 
America? It is not for military defense, 
as it may be in West Germany or India, 
but for economic growth and develop- 
ment. 

If the United States is going to be 
expected to contribute heavily to their 
economic growth—and we are so ex- 
pected, and I happen to believe we should 
make such contributions—then we need 
to be assured that their own resources 
are not going to be diverted into unnec- 
essary and wasteful military expendi- 
tures. 

The Secretary of Defense, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, sought before our committee to 
make much of the possibility that if we 
do not furnish military equipment gratis 
to Latin America, or at least sell it at cut- 
rate prices, those countries will take their 
business to Europe and will spend much 
more of their resources on military equip- 
ment than at present. Of course, that 
does not follow at all, nor does it follow 
that the United States should help them 
do it by continuing the flow of money 
that enables them to buy military goods 
elsewhere. 

In fact, Mr. President, as I said at the 
hearing in my colloquy with the Secre- 
tary of Defense, I consider his argument 
the argument of international blackmail. 
I was very disappointed that the Secre- 
tary of Defense would advance it as a 
serious argument, that we ought to either 
give or sell military equipment to a given 
Latin American country in the quantities 
that they want, on the premise that if we 
do not, they will turn to Russia and buy 
it. My answer to them would be, “Go 
ahead and do it. But we will cut off aid 
to you, if your military expenditures go 
over 3.5 percent of your gross national 
product.” 

Mr, President, that is only a common- 
sense proposal. I do not see how we, as 
Senators, can justify to the American 
taxpayers our making large sums of 
money available to a Latin American 
country for economic development when 
our contribution has the effect of releas- 
ing their own money to buy from us or 
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others large quantities of military equip- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the issue is whether or 
not, if we yield to that kind of coercion 
on the part of any Latin American coun- 
try, we are protecting the American tax- 
payer in the way he is entitled to be pro- 
tected. I think we are not. I believe 
that the military establishments they 
will be able to maintain with up to 3.5 
percent of their gross national product 
would give them more military supplies 
than they need to protect themselves 
from the internal disorders that might 
be created by a threatened Communist 
coup. 
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Mr. President, Argentina, for example, 
puts 15 percent of its budget into arms 
as against 17.5 percent into capital in- 
vestment. 

The Dominican Republic, before the 
revolution, spent 17.8 percent on arms 
and only 15.7 percent on capital invest- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fig- 
ures submitted by Secretary Gordon 
which appear on page 538 of the printed 
hearing, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Latin American military expenses, 1964 


Defense expenditures 


Host government expenditures 


U.S. military assistance 
(millions of dollars) 


Capital 
budget in- 
vestment 
as percent 
of 


expenses 


Uruguay- 
Venezuela. 


15.0 2.3 17.1 1.5 
6.8 1.1 20.2 3.2 
16.1 3.4 26.7 9.1 
8.8 1.8 32.9 7.8 
12.2 1.3 38.9 6.2 
2.0 4 38.8 +6 
17.8 n. a. 15.7 1. 6 
10.0 2.0 17.6 2.6 
8.8 1.2 32.4 9 
10. 5 -9 16.6 1.4 
10.1 1.3 21.3 «4 
8.2 of 25.5 3 
16.5 1. 8 23.2 1.2 
5 1 10.1 1 
30.4 3.1 20. 7 1.2 
13.1 3.4 20.8 10.0 |- 
6.2 1.2 4.4 1.8 |- 
9.9 2.2 39. 6 1.5 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, rather 
than measure defense expenditures as & 
portion of total budget expenditures, 
however, this amendment measures them 
as a percentage of gross national product. 

I think that is the fair measuring rod. 

Its nearest impact would be in Brazil 
and Peru, which devote 3.4 percent of 
their gross national product to defense 
expenditures, and Paraguay which de- 
votes 3.1 percent. 

The amendment would not affect them 
immediately, but would serve as a warn- 
ing that if their expenditures for mili- 
tary purposes go any higher, the United 
States will no longer subsidize their eco- 
nomic development and, in effect, replace 
their capital resources with American 
capital resources. 

When I discussed the amendment in 
committee, where it was rejected, the 
argument was made that we would be 
interfering with the sovereign rights of 
a sovereign state. I understand that 
argument, Mr. President, but I do not 
think that a period should be put at the 
end of that argument, but only a semi- 
colon. There also should be added to it: 
“so is the United States a sovereign 
state.” 

So it is the United States, in carrying 
out its obligation of sovereignty in rela- 
tionship to the taxpayers of the United 
States, that has a duty to lay down con- 
ditions on the meeting of which will de- 
pend the making available of American 
taxpayer dollars for aid to any country. 

We do not interfere with their sover- 
eign right to place more importance on 


their buying of arms from Russia than 
on getting economic aid from the United 
States to help them improve the lot of 
the masses of their people. 

The argument of sovereignty, Mr. Pres- 
ident, works both ways. The Senute has 
an obligation to carry out a foreign pol- 
icy within the sovereign prerogative of 
the United States that protects the 
American taxpayer from the kind of 
holdup to which I think they are being 
subjected in some Latin American coun- 
tries when they take all the aid they can 
get from us—and our AID administra- 
tion has been exceedingly. generous to 
them—and then, in addition, they start 
using their own resources to obtain sup- 
plies, equipment, and heavy equipment 
for a large military establishment which, 
in effect, means that the taxpayers in- 
directly pay for that military establish- 
ment. 

I think that is a good example of mal- 
feasance in the administration of our 
foreign aid program. Our foreign aid 
administrators need to be told that must 
stop, that we will give those countries 
that amount of military establishment 
that will protect them from internal dis- 
order, but no more. 

If the countries of the hemisphere 
want to spend their resources for arms, 
they can surely do it. But do we want 
to spend Alliance for Progress funds to 
replace the diverted money? In my 
opinion, that is pure waste. In my opin- 
ion it is hurting the Alliance for Progress 
program, but more of that in a moment. 
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This amendment would discourage 
these countries from purchasing arms 
abroad and should accompany any ceil- 
ing on arms aid such as is now in the 
military assistance portion of the law. 

My closing argument deals with our 
actions to put the deleterious effect of 
our military program in Latin America 
upon the true objectives of the Alliance 
for Progress program. 

President Kennedy never envisioned 
the Alliance for Progress program as be- 
ing anything other than an economic aid 
program. Members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations are well aware of 
it because many were on the committee 
with me at the time that the then Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, later President 
of the United States, was a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
also a member of my Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs. 

He stood shoulder to shoulder with me, 
may I say, on practically all aspects of 
the Alliance for Progress program, al- 
though we did not call it that then. In 
fact, I cannot recall one single item, 
major or minor, involving the Alliance 
for Progress program, or the prepara- 
tion of it, in respect to which we did not 
completely agree. 

Mr. President, the then Senator Ken- 
nedy, later President Kennedy, empha- 
sized that what is needed is an economic 
program in Latin America. He empha- 
sized that what is needed is investment 
of American funds in projects that would 
help improve the economic lot of the 
people of a given country, leaving with- 
in the sphere of economic influence of 
each project that our objective should 
be to try to do something to better the 
economic lot of the people of Latin 
America at the mass level. 

I have said in the Senate so many times 
that I know I speak only again for the 
record this morning: there is no hope in 
some areas of Latin America for a devel- 
oping political freedom, and there is no 
hope of maintaining and strengthening 
political freedom wherever it exists to 
some degree in Latin America unless we 
strengthen economic freedom. Only 
through exporting or helping to export 
to Latin America the system of economic 
freedom is there any chance for Latin 
America surviving the threat that com- 
munism is pressing down upon it in many 
areas of Latin America. 

Communism will never be beaten with 
military assistance. Communism will 
never be beaten with bullets. You can- 
not shoot communism out of Latin 
America, nor can you shoot communism 
out of the minds of segments of the peo- 
ple who, because of their deprivation and 
degradation, have reached the point in 
many instances of hopelessness and are 
therefore completely willing to go along 
with something that promises to be bet- 
ter when, in fact, it is bound to be worse 
and will mean more misery, more pov- 
erty, and more degradation if they sur- 
render to it. 

Mr. President, we have got to build up, 
as President Kennedy envisioned when 
he announced the Alliance for Progress 
program, a great economic assistance 
program in Latin America based upon 
the project concept. 
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When the military assistance program, 
or when the expenditure of a given coun- 
try for an unneeded, exaggerated mili- 
tary establishment, has the effect of in- 
terfering with the economic program of 
a given country, then we ought to be 
willing to say, and my amendment pro- 
poses to have us say: “We are not going 
to continue economic aid to you. You 
must cut back, and you ought to establish 
a ceiling of not more than 3.5 percent of 
your gross national production.” 

Here, in connection with the economic 
aid program, we have an opportunity 
this morning to put into the proposed 
legislation this check on excessive spend- 
ing for a military program in any Latin 
American country at the cost of the de- 
velopment of a sound economic program. 

Therefore, I believe that my figure of 
3.5 percent in relationship to the gross 
national product figure is a fair check- 
mate upon any Latin American country 
that wishes to build up a military estab- 
lishment at the expense of the economic 
needs of its people. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
amendment was offered in committee 
and rejected by a vote of 11 to 4. 

According to the latest figures avail- 
able to the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Brazil spends the highest percentage of 
gross national product on defense in 
Latin America, and that is at the level 
of 3.5 percent. All other Latin American 
countries spend a lower percentage. 

Thus, the amendment would have no 
immediate practical application. But it 
would have the effect of saying to Brazil, 
“If you increase your defense expendi- 
tures, you get no more U.S. aid.” 

Maybe that ought to be said to Brazil, 
but it ought to receive more considera- 
tion than the Senate can give it during 
debate on this bill. And it ought also 
to be related to defense expenditures by 
other Latin American countries, espe- 
cially Argentina. 

There is a technical defect in the 
amendment, possibly inadvertent, in 
that it makes it the responsibility of the 
President of the Latin American country 
to determine that country’s gross na- 
tional product. 

For these reasons, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I. 


ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

The clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayn], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton], and the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr, Dopp] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayn] and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mon- 
ton], and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 11, 
nays 78, as follows: 


[No, 154 Leg.] 
YEAS—11 
Burdick Hartke Pell 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Tydings 
Ellender Morse Young, Ohio 
Gruening Moss 
NAYS—78 
Aiken Hart Mundt 
Anderson Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bartlett Hill Muskie 
Bennett Holland Nelson 
Bible Hruska Pastore 
Boggs Inouye Prouty 
Brewster Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Javits Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C Ribicoff 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Robertson 
Case Kennedy, Russell, 8.C 
Church Kuchel Russell, Ga 
Cooper Lausche Saltonstall 
Cotton Long, Mo. Scott 
Curtis Long, La. Simpson 
Dirksen Magnuson Smathers 
Dominick Mansfield Smith 
Douglas McCarthy Sparkman 
Eastland McGee Stennis 
Ervin McGovern Talmadge 
Fannin McIntyre Thurmond 
Fong Metcalf Tower 
Fulbright Miller Williams, N.J. 
Gore Mondale Williams, Del. 
Griffin Monroney Yarborough 
Harris Montoya Young, N. Dak, 
NOT VOTING—11 
Allott Dodd Neuberger 
Bass Hayden Pearson 
Bayh McClellan Symington 
Carlson Morton 
So Mr. Morse’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. THURMOND and Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. The pending business, however, 
is amendment No. 696, according to the 
unanimous consent agreed to yesterday 
by the Senate. 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, is 
that the amendment that has been modi- 
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fied and is now numbered or designated 
as amendment No. 704? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The amendment has 
been modified and is pending now as 
amendment No. 704, proposed by the 
Senator from New York and the Senator 
from South Dakota. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. 

I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute on a nongermane subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AIRLINE STRIKE—INTRODUCTION 
OF A JOINT RESOLUTION a 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it 
seems to me the airline strike is getting 
more acute every day. We keep getting 
more and more letters, telephone calls, 
people writing in about their problems 
in connection with the airline strike. 

Yesterday I introduced a joint resolu- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may introduce a revised version of the 
joint resolution which would give legis- 
lative authority to do something about 
the airline strike. I also ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 

My original joint resolution called for 
the reconvening of the Presidential 
Emergency Board of April 21. I have 
talked with the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is on 
the floor, about this proposal. From 
statements he has made and from state- 
ments of other persons, he feels that the 
Presidential Board has disqualified it- 
self. Consequently, the revised version 
of my joint resolution would have the 
President appoint a five man board with- 
in 5 days after the adoption of the reso- 
lution. The hearings and the recom- 
mendations of the Emergency Board 
would be turned over the new Board. 
The Board would have 30 days to 
hold additional hearings and then it 
would have authority to issue an order 
which would be binding on both parties. 

We are in an extraordinary parliamen- 
tary situation in the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. There is pending 
before it the minimum wage bill. There 
is pending before it the lower education 
and the higher education bills. There is 
pending before it the airline strike pro- 
posals and so many other matters that 
it seems impossible for the committee to 
consider all of the matters. 

I have alerted the committee that I 
shall object to the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee proceeding on other 
legislation while the Senate is in session, 
until the airline dispute has been worked 
out in a legislative way or the strike is 
settled. I think that is particularly im- 
portant. I do not see how we can de- 
bate with good reason and justice, the 
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other bills before the Labor Committee, 
until the issue of the airline strike is 
settled. 

This airline strike is having such a 
devastating effect upon our Nation’s 
economy that it is sheer foolishness to 
ignore it any longer. Not only will I 
object to the Labor Committee’s bypass- 
ing this important issue to take-up other 
legislation, but I intend to object to any 
executive sessions on other legislation 
that the committee may attempt to hold 
while the Senate is in session. 

It is not my purpose to hold back ac- 
tion on important legislation such as the 
current proposal dealing with minimum 
wages, but it is high time for the Senate 
to come to grips with the enormous prob- 
lems created by the airline strike, espe- 
cially in view of the President’s refusal 
to make his own position clear. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
line for yielding to me. 

I now send to the desk the revised 
version of the joint resolution to which 
I referred previously. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 185) to 
provide for the settlement of the labor 
dispute between certain airlines and cer- 
tain of their employees, introduced by 
Mr. Dominick, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J Res. 185 

Whereas the labor dispute between certain 
airlines and certain of their employees rep- 
resented by the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers threatens 
essential transportation services of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas it is essential to the national 
interest, including the national health and 
defense, that essential transportation serv- 
ices be maintained; and 

Whereas all the procedures for resolving 
such dispute provided for in the Railway 
Labor Act have been exhausted and have not 
resulted in settlement of the dispute; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emergency 
measures are essential to security and con- 
tinuity of transportation services by such 
carriers; and 

Whereas it is desirable to achieve the 
above objectives in a manner which preserves 
and prefers solutions reached through col- 
lective bargaining; and 

Whereas the parties have failed to reach 
a settlement of the dispute, and as a result 
a work stoppage has occurred which has de- 
prived the nation of necessary transportation 
services; and 

Whereas it is essential that such services be 
restored at the earliest possible date and that 
procedures be provided for final and binding 
settlement of the issues in the dispute: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That no carrier or la- 
bor organization which is a party to the exist- 
ing labor dispute (National Mediation Board 
Case No. 7655) between certain airlines and 
certain of their employees which has resulted 
in a stoppage of work by such employees and 
an interruption of service by such airlines, 
shall make any change except by agreement, 
or pursuant to an arbitration award as here- 
inafter provided, in rates of pay, rules, or 
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working conditions encompassed by such dis- 
pute or engage in any strike or lockout over ` 
such dispute. Any action heretofore taken 
which would be prohibited by the foregoing 
sentence shall be forthwith rescinded and 
the status existing immediately prior to such 
action restored. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established an arbi- 
tration board to consist of five members who. 
shall be appointed by the President within 
five days after the date of enactment of this 
joint resolution. One of the members shall 
be designated as chairman at the time of 
appointment, Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the National Mediation 
Board is authorized and directed (1) to com- 
pensate the members of the board at the rate 
of $100 per day together with necessary 
travel and subsistence expenses, and (2) to 
provide such services and facilities as may 
be necessary and appropriate in carrying out 
the purposes of this joint resolution. 

Sec. 3. Copies of the record of the pro- 
ceedings before Emergency Board No. 166, 
appointed by the President under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, shall be made available to the 
arbitration board appointed under section 2. 
The arbitration board is authorized to con- 
sider and adopt such of the testimony taken 
by the Emergency Board No. 166, and to take 
such additional testimony, as it deems ap- 
propriate. The arbitration board shall make 
its decision resolving the issues in dispute. 
Such decision shall be binding on both the 
carriers and the labor organization which 
are parties to the dispute and shall consti- 
tute a complete and final disposition of the 
issues covered by the decision. 

Src. 4. To the extent not inconsistent with 
this joint resolution the arbitration shall be 
conducted pursuant to sections 7 and 8 of 
the Railway Labor Act, the board’s award 
shall be made and filed as provided in said 
sections and shall be subject to section 9 of 
said Act. The United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia is hereby desig- 
nated as the court in which the award is to 
be filed, and the board shall report to the Na- 
tional Mediation Board in the same manner 
as arbitration boards functioning pursuant 
to the Railway Labor Act. The award shall 
continue in force for such period as the 
board shall determine in its award, but not 
to exceed two years from the date the award 
takes effect, unless the parties agree other- 
wise. 

Sec. 5. The board shall begin its hearings 
immediately upon its appointment and shall 
make and file its award not later than 
thirty days after the date on which it com- 
mences its hearings. 

Sec. 6. The obligations imposed by this 
joint resolution, upon suit by the Attorney 
General, shall be enforcible through such 
orders as may be necessary by any court of 
the United States having jurisdiction of any 
of the parties. 

Sec. 7. This joint resolution shall expire 
one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of its enactment, except that it shall remain 
in effect with respect to the last sentence 
of section 4 for the period prescribed in that 
sentence. 

Sec. 8. If any provision of this joint reso- 
lution or the application thereof is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this joint resolution 
and the application of such provision to 
other parties or in other circumstances not 
held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3584) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Iam 
going to speak against the Kennedy 
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amendment which is pending at the desk 
as No. 704. 

I was interested to see in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp this morning that 
quite a discussion and debate developed 
last evening on the Senate floor concern- 
ing an amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
and cosponsored by the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

This amendment is the same amend- 
ment which was offered last year to the 
foreign aid authorization bill and was 
adopted by the Senate on rollcall vote of 
78 to 1. It subsequently was deleted in 
conference, a circumstance which has 
precipitated its being offered again this 
year. 

During the discussion which ensued 
yesterday, numerous references were 
made to the overwhelming approval of 
the amendment last year by a vote of 
78 to 1. Since I was the only Member of 
the Senate to vote against the proposal 
last year, when it was considered in such 
great haste and certainly without ade- 
quate discussion, I am particularly 
pleased that the amendment is being 
considered for what it actually is this 
year. 

My understanding of the amendment 
last year was that it directed a study to 
determine the appropriate level of fu- 
ture foreign aid commitments on the part 
of tht United States with particular ref- 
erence as to whether the level of our 
foreign aid should be tied in, on a per- 
centage basis, with the gross national 
product of the United States. 

I was not opposed then, nor am I op- 
posed now, to a study and rethinking of 
our foreign aid program. However, even 
from the brief discussion of the amend- 
ment, it appeared obvious to me that the 
amendment was sadly deficient in sev- 
eral respects. 

First, it was predicated on the assump- 
tion that foreign economic assistance by 
the United States was too low and should 
be increased substantially. 

Second, although there was a commis- 
sion established to study the foreign aid 
economic program and report both to 
the President and to the Congress, the 
amendment virtually tied the hands of 
the Commission as to what their findings 
could be. 

Third, it appeard to me completely 
unreasonable to attempt to calculate the 
level of our foreign economic assistance 
on the basis of our own gross national 
product since this avoids the necessary 
question of the need for future assistance 
on the part of the developing nations. 

Fourth, it was implicit from the 
amendment that it anticipated a for- 
eign economic assistance program in per- 
petuity, and did not look to the day when 
the United States would no longer be 
called upon to devote its own resources 
to the benefit of other nations. 

Fifth, the amendment did not deal with 
certain elements of the foreign aid pro- 
gram which I considered most worthy of 
study. I have particular reference here 
to the numerous administrative deficien- 
cies which have existed from its incep- 
tion and which continue today. 

These are the reasons why I opposed 
the amendment when it was offered last 
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year and are the reasons why I shall 
oppose the amendment this year unless 
it is substantially modified. It is par- 


ticularly gratifying to me to see that. 


numerous other Members of this body 
share my concern with the implications 
of this amendment now that the oppor- 
tunity has provided itself for a more full 
and open debate on its merits. 
AMENDMENT NO, 694 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendment be temporarily laid aside 
and that I may call up my amendment 
No. 694, and request its immediate con- 
sideration. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, the request is 
agreed to. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] pro- 
poses an amendment, as follows: 

On page 1, line 10, strike out “paragraph” 
and substitute “paragraphs”. 

On page 2, strike out the quotation marks 
at the end of line 6. 

On page 2, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that the 
action of the West German Government giv- 
ing approval and financial backing to a deal 
under which an international consortium in 
West Europe, headed by a West German firm, 
would supply steel plants to Communist 
China, the chief supplier of war material to 
North Vietnam and the Viet Cong, is a grave 
blow to the common defense of the free 
world and to the safety of American troops 
in Vietnam.” 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as Senators know, the pending bill, 
S. 3584, begins with a statement of policy. 
My amendment No. 694 would add an ad- 
ditional expression of concern on the part 
of the Senate. 

The West German Government, Mr. 
President, has by official action guaran- 
teed the financing of a steel plant for 
Communist China. I emphasize that I 
am not speaking of a private firm, I am 
not speaking of individual companies, 
but I am speaking of official action taken 
by the Government of West Germany. 
Under that action, the payment for steel 
facilities for Communist China would be 
guaranteed. 

We have heard from our State Depart- 
ment and our military officials that much 
of our trouble in Vietnam is due to the 
Red Chinese. We know, from statements 
by our military leaders, that the bulk of 
the war materiel killing American sol- 
diers today in South Vietnam is coming 
from Communist China. We know that 
our Nation has drafted and sent to south- 
east Asia 300,000 Americans. 

We know, too, Mr. President, that this 
Nation has drafted and sent to Western 
Europe 225,000 Americans, for the pur- 
pose of protecting West Germany and 
Western Europe from Soviet aggression. 
And yet we have seen that the West Ger- 
man Government, by official action, has 
guaranteed the financing of a steel plant 
for Communist China. 

When I first brought this matter to the 
attention of the Senate on March 21, 
following my statement, the able and 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
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made a similar statement in regard to 
this action on the part of the West Ger- 
man Government, and I shall quote now 
from the statement of Senator PASTORE, 
who incidentally is a cosponsor of 
amendment No. 694, as is the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE]. 

Senator PASTORE, on March 21, made 
this statement: 

This steel mill will have the capacity 
to produce steel which could be used to man- 
ufacture bombs, missiles, guns, and bullets 
to be used against American boys. This 
country. should protest it. If the Adminis- 
tration does not do so, then I think Con- 
gress should do something about it. 


I have felt since that time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the administration should of- 
ficially protest—and strongly and pub- 
licly protest—this action by the West 
German Government. It is true that 
the State Department has voiced con- 
cern. Under date of June 29, I received 
a communication, responding to one 
which I had sent to the Secretary of 
State, from the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations, Am- 
bassador Douglas MacArthur I, which 
contained this paragraph: 

There is no Allied agreement which would 
prohibit the sale or the guarantee of credits 
for the sale of this equipment to Communist 
China. I know, however, that you are 
acquainted with the reservations which 
Secretary Rusk expressed publicly concern- 
ing the transaction. The Secretary’s public 
statements were followed, in early April, by 
conversations conducted, on instructions of 
the Department, between our embassy in 
Bonn and the German Government, in which 
we officially brought the Secretary’s com- 
ments to the attention of the German Gov- 
ernment, and expressed our hope that the 
German Government would continue to re- 
view the matter. 


So the State Department has made an 
official protest. I feel that it is appro- 
priate and desirable, and could be very 
helpful, if Congress were also to make 
an official protest. While the West Ger- 
man Government has given its official 
approval, work on the project has not yet 
been started. Not all the other members 
of the consortium have put up their 
share of the finances. So I think it is 
very probable that if the Congress of the 
United States were to speak out on this 
issue, the West German Government 
might withdraw its official sanction and 
its official guarantee of the financing of 
this steel plant for Red China. 

That is what my amendment No. 694 
wouid do. It would be an expression of 
concern, It would be an expression of 
disapproval, on the part of the Senate, 
of this action by the West German Gov- 
ment, and I believe could very readily 
result in the saving of American lives in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
commend the able Senator from Virginia 
for offering this amendment, and I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks he 
has made concerning it. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Iowa, but first I should 
like to express my appreciation to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia is a very meritorious amend- 
ment in my judgment. However, I sug- 
gest that this proposed action poses a 
threat not only to the lives of our troops 
in Vietnam, but also to the lives of the 
troops of our allies fighting in Vietnam— 
Korean, South Vietnamese, and all other 
forces presently in South Vietnam. 

I wonder if my friend, the Senator 
from Virginia, would consider possibly 
modifying his amendment on page 2, 
line 3, to insert after the word Ameri- 
can” the words and allied“ because I 
believe that this is right on the point 
and will strengthen the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I feel that the suggested modification is 
very desirable. I am very happy to ac- 
cept the words “and allied.” I think the 
words strengthen the amendment. Cer- 
tainly our allies who are fighting with us 
in South Vietnam should have recogni- 
tion in this measure. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator if he will modify his amendment 
so that on page 2, line 3, the words “and 
allied” be inserted after the word 
“American.” 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I so modify my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ex- 
tend my warmest commendations to the 
able and distinguished junior Senator 
from Virginia for his amendment. 

I think Congress should express its 
condemnation of the building by West 
Germany of a steel mill in Red China at 
the present time, particularly when the 
Red Chinese are the principal suppliers 
of the weapons and sinews of war which 
are being used daily in Vietnam to kill 
our American sons who are being sent 
there to fight in the campaign in this 
unfortunate country. 

I am pleased to be a cosponsor, and I 
eompliment the distinguished Senator, 
for calling this matter to the attention 
of the Senate. 

I hope that his amendment will be 
agreed to overwhelmingly. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I express by appreciation to the Senator 
from Georgia for his comments and for 
his firm support of the proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is not a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have great sympathy with the feelings 
of the Senator from Virginia, but two or 
three observations should be made. 

The Italians and the French participate 
in this consortium, and if we are going 
to denounce one country, we ought to de- 
nounce all of those involved. If we are 
going to start denouncing people who sell 
to the Chinese, we should denounce the 
Canadians, because they have sold a 
great deal of wheat to them and people 
cannot fight without eating. We ought 
to denounce Argentina, because even 
though they have a new government, 
they sold some wheat to Communist 
China. 

I think it is a very risky business to 
denounce countries whose trade policies 
we do not approve in a policy statement 
of this sort. 

We have very few friends left, and one 
of the principal ones is the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. Personally, I would 
not want to take the responsibility of 
denouncing them for actions which they 
thought were in their national interest. 

Obviously, there is a difference of opin- 
jon in many places in the world as to 
our policy in Asia. I happen to question 
the wisdom of our policy there. I think 
there is at least some reasonable ground 
for honest differences of opinion, and I 
do not believe it is wise for the Senate 
to take it upon itself to pick out and 
denounce one country. Germany hap- 
pens to be one of the most powerful and 
loyal allies of this country today, a coun- 
try upon whom we depend in many ways. 
I do not think it is wise to single them 
out and insult them in this manner. It 
would be a great mistake, in my opinion. 

If we are going to pass this sort of 
amendment, we should include every 
country who is doing business with Com- 
munist China. This would include quite 
a number of the more important 
countries of the world. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
is it not correct that West Germany is 
the only government which has taken 
official action insofar as guaranteeing 
the financing of steel plants for 
Communist China is concerned? Private 
investors of other nations have been 
involved in other examples, but the West 
German Government is the only govern- 
ment that has officially taken this action. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I did 
not make a study of this particular con- 
sortium. I did read an account of it in 
the newspapers. I believe the account 
I read said that this is a consortium of 
several countries. I believe that France 
and Italy participate with Germany in 
this project, but I do not recall whether 
or not they extend credits. But they do 
participate and, presumably, will profit 
by it. 

Very recently we read of a big deal 
involving a $400 million sale to the Rus- 
sians by the Fiat Co. of Italy. 

I would doubt seriously that there is 
not some government participation in a 
deal that big. It would be very unusual 
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if there is not, but I have not made a 
study of it. I do not object to it. 

I am told that in the Fiat deal, the 
United States will furnish a substantial 
amount of money or material. It is dif- 
ficult to draw a distinction between that 
case and the one involving the steel mill. 
I believe this raises some complex prob- 
lems. I believe it would be unwise for us 
to put this kind of policy statement in 
a foreign-aid bill. That is one of the 
reasons why I believe bilateral foreign 
aid bills do much harm to our national 
interests. Every year there are ve- 
hicles for all kinds of miscellaneous 
expressions about everything from steel 
mills to fishing off the coast of Peru. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish the Senator 
would add the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I join in that last re- 
quest, and ask that the error be corrected. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I would like to put in the countries which 
are involved, but none of which are in- 
volved as a nation, except West Ger- 
many. 

Mr. 
Canada? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Canada is not 
involved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the Govern- 
ment of Canada assisted in the financing 
of the sale of wheat to China. Canada 
has an agency which I understand is 
somewhat similar to our Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Does not the 
Senator see a difference between the sale 
of wheat and the financing of a steel 
plant, which would undoubtedly be used 
to kill Americans? The Chinese are 
supplying the war materials to the Viet- 
cong and the North Vietnamese, who are 
fighting American soldiers in South Viet- 
nam. I believe there is a great distinc- 
tion between wheat and steel. Anyway, 
Canada is not involved in this particular 
transaction. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not in this partic- 
ular transaction. But I said in a general 
way that if we attempt to formally adopt 
in this bill all our disagreements with the 
policies of various countries around the 
world, it would be a very serious mistake. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
ue permit me to ask him a ques- 

ion—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Would it over- 
come the objection of the Senator if the 
words “West German” were eliminated 
and in their place inserted the words 
“any government”? And then on line 9 
of the same amendment, the clause 
“headed by a West German firm,” could 
be stricken, so as to let this apply to any 
government which guarantees the fi- 
nancing of warmaking plants for Com- 
munist China, which is doing so much 
to supply the materials for our enemies 
in South Vietnam. 


FULBRIGHT. What about 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
that would cure the problem. 

As I said a moment ago, I disapprove 
of policy statements in general. Al- 
though I may be sympathetic with some 
aspects of these statements I do not be- 
lieve they are the proper way to deal 
with differences among nations. State- 
ments are subject to misinterpretation. 

I do not know how many countries 
would be offended if that were done. I 
have not given the matter much thought. 
Perhaps everybody would be angry with 
us. Enough countries are angry at us 
now. 

I do not believe in including this sort 
of statement in the bill. I have attempt- 
ed to strike out all of the policy state- 
ments in this bill on several occasions. 
We did strike them out once, and then 
they were reinstated. Policy riders are 
an invitation to the inclusion of state- 
ments in the act which are not relevant 
to aid. 

The Senator’s amendment does not 
say that we will cut off aid to Germany. 
That cannot be done since Germany is 
not receiving any aid. At least, that 
type of prohibition makes it relevant. 
But I do not approve of that approach 
as a general principle either. 

There are other ways of dealing with 
matters of this nature. The proper way 
in this case would be for our Govern- 
ment, through diplomatic channels, to 
express our disapproval of any govern- 
ment doing anything that we believe to 
be inimical] to our national interest. I 
do not wish to lend myself to encumber- 
ing the policy section of the act any more 
than it is now encumbered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I hope that the Senator 
from Virginia will make the modifica- 
tions in the amendment that he has men- 
tioned, because I do not believe it is good 
legislative practice ordinarily to single 
out countries by name for condemnation. 
Every time we have done that, it has 
caused trouble. Every time the House 
does it, the administration rushes down 
and has us write a little escape hatch 
saying, “unless the President finds it in 
the public interest.” 

If we can delineate certain criteria of 
action to which we object, and then let 
the shoe fit any foot that happens to in- 
ject itself into this problem, I believe that 
the Senator would improve his amend- 
ment substantially. This could be done 
by eliminating the names of the coun- 
tries and setting out the conditions and 
practices to which we object. 

I must say that I am not reluctant to 
use the foreign aid bill as a means by 
which we can attach statements as to 
general foreign policy, because this pro- 
gram is in fact a big arm of our foreign 
policy. I do not agree with the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
that this is not the place to talk about it 
or to legislate about it, but I am a little 
allergic to the idea of singling out coun- 
tries by name whenever we can avoid it 
and still achieve the same results. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. As the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has mentioned, 
the pending bill starts out with a state- 
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ment of policy. It occurs to me that it is 
perfectly appropriate to have a state- 
ment of policy. 

Mr. MUNDT. I see nothing wrong 
with attaching it to this bill, if we can 
get across the idea that we wish to con- 
vey without needlessly slapping in the 
face people whose support we may ulti- 
mately need. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If the amend- 
ment were changed to delete the words 
“West German” and insert “any,” would 
that overcome the objection which the 
Senator raises? 

Mr. MUNDT. It would suit the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota fine, because I 
do not believe that we should refrain 
from discouraging our friends from 
helping our enemies. 

The British have also been in this sor- 
did business. They sold tremendous 
numbers of buses to Castro at a time 
when he was desperate for transporta- 
tion. A great many of our foreign 
friends are engaged in this practice in 
one way or another. Some of them are 
actually sending supplies through Hai- 
phong to Vietnam to help strengthen the 
forces shooting at our American boys. 

I see no objection at all in our raising 
a voice of protest and discouragement to 
those among our friends who engage in 
practices which help our enemy. I be- 
lieve we can do that as the Senator has 
now suggested, without mentioning 
names but i feel the time has come to 
express our Own convictions and speak 
our minds. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In that con- 
nection, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendment No. 694 be amended, as fol- 
lows: 

On line 7, strike out “West German” and 
insert “any.” On line 9, strike out “headed 
by a West German firm.” 


That eliminates reference to a partic- 
ular government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is objection, and the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hope 
that the Senator will be allowed to mod- 
ify his amendment. That is customary 
practice. If it is not allowed to be mod- 
ified, I have a parliamentary inquiry. 
An amendment to the amendment could 
be offered to delete that language, could 
it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
amendment to the amendment would he 
in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I hope 
that before a motion is made to table, or 
otherwise, the Senator will be given an 
opportunity to at least change his 
amendment as he wishes. I believe he 
is entitled to that. 

Would the Senator from Virginia make 
his request again? Maybe we can get it 
in. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Delaware. 


Mr. 
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My previous request was for unanimous 
consent to amend amendment No. 694, as 
follows: 


On line 7, to strike out “West German” and 


insert “any.” 

On line 9, strike out “headed by a West 
German firm.” No insertion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the amendment? 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—if this amendment were adopted, 
the finger would still be pointed at a 
friend of the Government and the people 
of the United States. 

I remember an occasion when I was at 
the White House during the administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower. ‘The Pres- 
ident commented on how, when the 
world turns over, friendships change, 
and he used West Germany as an ex- 
ample. 

The cause of freedom, the opposition 
to communism, is reflected by the people 
and the government of West Germany 
just about as vigorously as by any capital 
in the world. 

I do not believe this country can finger 
a nation and tell that nation how to run 
its foreign policy, or with whom it is go- 
ing to trade or with whom it is not going 
to trade. Asa matter of fact, the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress a bill dealing with 
trade with the countries back of the Iron 
Curtain. ‘That bill has been pigeonholed 
in the other body. 

Iyield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wonder how many 
Members of the Senate know how many 
countries we would have to stop dealing 
with if we stopped dealing with all coun- 
tries that do business with Communist 
China. We could do business only with 
ourselves because we are the only coun- 
try in the world, to the best of my knowl- 
edge—and I have been advised by people 
who know what they are talking about— 
that prevents trading with Communist 
China. That country has to get any 
supplies from us through a third party, 
if it gets them at all. At least one other 
country has a law against such trade, 
but the law is not observed. 

a KUCHEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I reserved the right to object in order 
to express myself. I have no objection, 
but I shall oppose the amendment in 
amended form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. The amendment will be 
modified. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I wish to make one further comment. 

The amendment, I might say to the 
Senator from Vermont, does not express 
criticism of countries dealing with Red 
China. It expresses disapproval of the 
official financing and the building of a 
steel plant by one government. It does 
that for the reason that Communist 
China is the major supplier of war mate- 
rials which are killing our men in South 
Vietnam. 
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If Congress can draft men and send 
them to South Vietnam, I submit that 
Congress has the responsibility to pro- 
tect them while they are there. 

Mr. AIKEN. The CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp indicates that this is a meaningless 
question because the discussion has re- 
lated to West Germany. Maybe we could 
get along without them. I do not know. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to table the pending amendment, 
and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Baym], the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
HayveEn], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussEtt], and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Georgia 
LMr. Russeti] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Attorr], the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. MORTON], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. AlLorrl, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 53, as follows: 


[No, 155 Leg.] 
YEAS—37 

Aiken Kennedy, N. T. Moss 
Anderson Kuchel Muskie 

ett Lausche Neuberger 
Cannon Long, Mo. P 
Church Long, La. Saltonstall 
Clark Mansfield t 
Fulbright McCarthy Smathers 
Gruening McGovern Williams, N.J 
Hart Metcalf Yarborough 
Holland Monroney Young, Ohio 
Inouye Montoya 
Kennedy, Mass. Morse 

NAYS—53 
Bennett Fong Pastore 
Bible Griffin Prouty 
Boggs Harris Proxmire 
Brewster Hartke Randolph 
Hickenlooper Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Hill 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Russell, S. O. 
Case Jackson Simpson 
Javits Smith 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Curtis Jordan, Idano Stennis 
Dirksen uson m 
Dominick McIntyre Talmadge 
Douglas Miller Thurmond 
Eastland Mondale Tower 
Ellender Mundt Williams, Del 
Ervin M Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Nelson 
NOT VOTING—10 

Allott Dodd Pearson 
Bass Hayden Russell, Ga. 
Bayn McClellan 
Carlson 


So Mr. MansFIeLp’s motion to lay on 
the table the amendment of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], as modified, 
was rejected. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Virginia. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I think 
all Senators should understand that what 
is pending now is an amendment pointed 
at the West German Government and, 
by indirection, suggesting that the ac- 
tion of the West German Government 
is undermining the position of the United 
States in southeast Asia. 

I regret that the Senate has to vote 
on this kind of amendment, I am grate- 
ful that West Germany stands alongside 
the other members of the Atlantic Al- 
liance in the cause of freedom in Western 
Europe and beyond. 

The Government of the United States 
cannot direct her allies as to what kind of 
trade policy they should follow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The attachés 
who are on the floor must either leave 
immediately or remain silent. The Sen- 
ator from California, who has the floor, 
has a right to be heard. 

The Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Earlier it was brought 
out on the floor what all Senators know, 
that the people of the United States have 
po better friend than Canada, our neigh- 

r. $ 

I did not like to read in the papers that 
Canada had entered into a series of 
agreements by which she was going to 
sell wheat to Red China; but I would op- 
pose voting for a junior-grade censure 
resolution against Canada. 

Mr. President, every year this foreign 
aid debate degenerates into something 
like a jungle, One zigs and zags his way 
through it. We are about ready to have 
the Senate go on record with an insult- 
ing amendment to our friend. It is re- 
grettable that we are ready to vote that 
way. I am going to oppose it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to answer a question? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Like other Members of 
the Senate, I was tied up in the commit- 
tee in executive session on the minimum 
wage bill, and voted “nay” against the 
motion to table, precisely because I would 
like to know what the amendment is 
about in greater detail. 

I have no reason for not voting as the 
Senator from California says he pro- 
poses to vote, if we could get some answer 
to the factual basic question as to 
whether there is any serious basis for 
this amendment. Those of us who did 
not have the benefit of hearing the de- 
bate have no idea. Perhaps the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee or 
the sponsor of the amendment can 
enlighten us. 

The Senator from California has raised 
a most serious issue. I have always 
stood against the idea of a censure role 
on the part of the Congress in the foreign 
aid bill. We ought to know what is 
involved. That is the reason for my 
opposing the motion to table. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk be 
asked to read the text of the amendment 
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as it was originally proposed, and then 
to read the text of the amendment as it 
has now been modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (694) as originally printed, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 1, line 10, strike out “paragraph” 
and substitute “paragraphs”. 

On page 2, strike out the quotation marks 
at the end of line 6. 

On page 2, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that the 
action of the West German Government giv- 
ing approval and financial backing to a deal 
under which an international consortium in 
West Europe, headed by a West German firm, 
would supply steel plants to Communist 
China, the chief supplier of war material to 
North Vietnam and the Viet Cong, is a grave 
blow to the common defense of the free 
world and to the safety of American troops 
in Vietnam,” 


The legislative clerk then read the 
language of the amendment, as modified, 
as follows: 

On page 1, line 10, strike out paragraph“ 
and substitute “paragraphs”. 

On page 2, strike out the quotation marks 
at the end of line 6. 

On page 2, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that the 
action of any government giving approval 
and financial backing to a deal under which 
an international consortium in West Europe 
would supply steel plants to Communist 
China, the chief supplier of war material to 
North Vietnam and the Viet Cong, is a grave 
blow to the common defense of the free world 
and to the safety of American and allied 
troops in Vietnam.” 


Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, all I 
want to say—and then I am through—is 
that while the particular country, to wit, 
West Germany, was deleted from the 
amendment, the sense of the amendment 
is precisely the same as it was when it 
was originally proposed, and the debate 
will disclose that fact beyond any doubt 
whatsoever. Whether or not it includes 
any other nation than West Germany, I 
do not know, but for my purposes, that 
is irrelevant. I am not going to vote for 
an amendment that is an insult to a 
country that is a friend of the free world. 

Mr. JAVITS. What is the substance 
behind the reason for the amendment? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I recall a newspaper 
article, which I think is probably true, 
that West Germany has approved a busi- 
ness deal by some of her citizens with 
a country which we abominate. That 
is not the first time that a business 
transaction has taken place involving 
nations friendly to the United States, as 
the Senator knows. I am not acquainted 
with all the relationships of the West 
German Government, but I am sure 
the Senator will recall when the Govern- 
ment announced that it was approving 
the request of its citizens to enter into 
the transaction. 

Mr. JAVITS. So the essence of the 
Senator’s point is not that of censuring 
another government because it enters 
into business dealings with a country 
which we abominate, but the principle 
involved is that we should have a sense 
of dignity in our relations with another 
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government like the West German Gov- 
ernment. Is that correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. I re- 
member when General Eisenhower was 
in the White House, he remarked on 
how the world was changing and that 
there was not any more vigorous sup- 
porter of U.S. policy with respect to 
communism than West Germany. West 
Germany is divided by the Iron Curtain 
beyond which remains a large Soviet 
force. I am not about to participate in 
the voting of the sense of Congress dis- 
approving a country which is such a 
friend of this country. 

Mr. JAVITS. In other words, whether 
or not it was West Germany which was 
involved, the people of West Germany, 
who have sinned so much against the 
world, would have a right to be treated 
without discrimination. There I agree. 
We must consider whether it is in the 
highest interest of our country that we 
ought or ought not to censure, and 
whether, going beyond the question of 
principle, we should adopt a sense of 
Congress resolution against the Govern- 
ment of West Germany. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If the material being 
supplied to Red China were not steel 
plants, but were arms and munitions, I 
would like to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia if he would maintain his present 
position. 

Mr. KUCHEL. While my friend does 
not mention it, that question would im- 
plicitly apply to every nation, because I 
do not think West Germany would send 
arms and munitions there. 

Mr. HRUSKA. . I see no objection to 
casting the question in that way. It is 
material to the question before us. 
After all, steel produced in Communist 
China is used for arms and munitions. 

I would like to know how far the Sen- 
ator from California would go if it were 
arms and munitions that were being sup- 
plied to Red China. I would like to 
know how far the same principle to 
which the Senator from New York re- 
ferred would be applied. The Senate, if 
it refused to consider this proposition in 
that instance of arms and munitions 
shipments, would look odd in the eyes of 
our troops who are in Vietnam, and those 
who will be sent there shortly to replace 
those troops, as well as to all the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. KUCHEL. To deal with the hy- 
pothesis which my able friend has 
brought up, a sense of Congress resolu- 
tion would not be my idea of the best way 
of dealing with that hypothetical situa- 
tion. I simply say I regret that the Sen- 
acne to pass judgment on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I should like 
to ask the Senator if he draws a dis- 
tinction—and this is for information 
and clarification in my mind—between 
furnishing steel plants to Red China 
which will furnish the sinews for the 
making of materials of war, which will 
in turn be sent to Vietnam, and furnish- 
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ing steel plants to North Vietnam which 
will make materials of war. It does not 
seem to me there is much difference. I 
think a great many people would rise 
in abject horror if they realized one of 
our allies was sending steel plants to 
North Vietnam. I wonder if there is any 
distinction between furnishing steel 
plants to China and furnishing materials 
of war to Vietnam. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will answer that 
question in this way. We must take 
friends as we find them. I regret very 
much that our friends in World War I, 
in Europe, apparently have changed 
somewhat with respect to the question of 
the strength of collective security in 
Europe. 

I am glad to recall, in that instance, 
however, that the one nation in the At- 
lantic Alliance, aside from the United 
States, that has never been charged with 
failure to provide its allocated portion of 
the sinews of our common defense is 
West Germany. 

The United States, alas, cannot dic- 
tate trade policy to our allies. I regret, 
as an American citizen, that we do not 
have a common trade policy. It is a 
matter of real sorrow to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the members of the Atlantic 
Alliance could not agree on some basic 
rules with respect to dealing with Com- 
munist countries. But they have been 
unable to accomplish that. And while 
the United States has gone along with 
her own concept of how to trade with 
Communist countries in Europe, many of 
our European allies of World War II have 
entered into extensive trade relations 
with the Eastern bloc. That is their 
right under international law. 

But I shall not, as a U.S. Senator, pick 
out one of our friends and, by implica- 
tion, try to tweak its nose for its own 
concept of how it will carry on its trade 
relations; and in that respect, I can only 
say to the Senator from Iowa that, hav- 
ing those views on the subject, I shall 
cast my vote against the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I wish to thank the Sen- 
ator from California for his calling a halt 
to precipitate action here. I feel, as the 
Senator from New York stated he felt, 
that we wanted to know what we were 
doing, and therefore we voted against the 
motion to table. I think this is a most 
useful thing. 

Does the Senator feel that it makes 
a good deal of difference whether an ex- 
pression of unhappiness is made by the 
Senate, or by any number of individual 
Senators as individuals? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Well, surely. 

Mr. CASE. Is not that one of the main 
points we are talking about? ’ 

Mr. KUCHEL. Indeed it is; and I 
must say in addition, Mr. President, I 
have no doubt that the official views of 
the Government of the United States, in 
a diplomatic fashion, have been trans- 
mitted to the Government of West Ger- 
many. That is another matter entirely. 
But to use this foreign aid bill for that 
kind of action is wrong, in my opinion. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
been concerned about the fact that ships 
bearing the flags of some of our allies are 
transporting into Haiphong, at this mo- 
ment, munitions of war to be used by 
the Vietcong to kill Americans sent there 
by this Government. : 

Twice in my lifetime the United States 
has saved freedom for Western Europe. 
Since the Second World War ended, we 
have had hundreds of thousands of 
American boys over there on duty to pro- 
tect our allies against any threat posed 
by Russia and other nations behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Every Senator knows that Red China 
is supplying the weapons, the munitions, 
and the encouragement which keeps 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong in the 
war against South Vietnam. This 
amendment says: 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
action of any government giving approval 
and financial backing to a deal under which 
an international consortium in West Europe 
would supply steel plants to Communist 
China, the chief supplier of war material to 
North Vietnam and the Viet Cong, is a grave 
blow to the common defense of the free 
world and to the safety of American and 
allied troops in Vietnam. 


Mr. President, that is the truth, and 
I do not mind the Senate of the United 
States telling the truth, even though it 
might cause umbrage to some of our al- 
lies, who are our allies in Western Eu- 
rope, but are indirectly assisting our 
enemy in southeast Asia. 

I support the amendment. This is 
the foreign aid bill, and I think it is 
well to serve notice on our so-called 
allies that we do not approve of con- 
duct which is a blow to the common de- 
fense of the free world and to the safety 
of American and allied troops in Viet- 
nam. And I do not mind the Senate 
saying that, because it is the truth. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I vield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I say to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina that I sub- 
scribe to what he says 100 percent. 
About a year ago, I brought up on the 
floor of the Senate, on two separate oc- 
casions, the problem we were having 
with our so-called allies shipping into 
North Vietnam and supplying them 
equipment and supplies, and I also 
brought up the fact that the Italians, 
at the present time, are financing the 
construction of the petrochemical plants 
in Communist China which supply the 
necessary oil, petroleum, and other 
things for the Chinese economy to sus- 
* the war in Vietnam and southeast 
Asia. 

I think it is time the Senate takes a 
position on this matter, and that we 
tell our allies we do not like it. Whether 
they listen or not makes no difference; 
but we can at least tell them we do not 
like it. 

I shall support the amendment of the 
Senator from Virginia with great delight. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from North Carolina has made 
some very strong statements which I cer- 
tainly have never heard before. I do not 
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know of any of our allies who are send- 
ing arms to North Vietnam. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield for a correction, I did not 
say. that. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I understood the 
Senator to so state, 

Mr. ERVIN. I said that ships bearing 
the flags of some of our allies are carry- 
ing weapons and munitions to Haiphong. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. From our allies? 

Mr. ERVIN. I said ships carrying 
their flags. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought the Sen- 
ator meant our allies were furnishing the 
weapons. 

Mr. ERVIN. I did not say that, but 
I would surmise, that the ships carrying 
the flags of some of our allies who are 
doing that are getting the weapons and 
munitions they transport to Haiphong 
from manufacturers in some of the coun- 
tries which are supposed to be allied with 
us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know 
about the ships. There are a number of 
ships chartered out of Hong Kong to Chi- 
nese and other companies, that I have 
heard carry the Greek flag, among 
others, but I do not know what they 
transport. 

I do not believe any of our allies are 
supplying arms to North Vietnam. How- 
ever, some of our allies do trade with Red 
China, it is true. One of the big traders 
is Australia, the prime minister of which 
country has been over here twice in the 
last month, engaged in the most intimate 
conversations with our President, and 
the newspapers indicated that the Presi- 
dent was extremely appreciative of the 
support Australia is giving this country. 
I think they are furnishing or have 
promised to furnish 4,500 troops. But 
Australia has been selling large quan- 
tities of wheat to Red China. 

The mill referred to, as I understand 
it, is a rolling mill, which will probably 
take 2 or 3 years to build. It is not an 
arms plant, according to the reports I 
have seen in the papers. 

I suppose some believe that this war 
will go on forever and that maybe by 
the time we take Peking the plant will 
be finished and that therefore we might 
as well let it be built. I do not see that 
the amendment has any particular rele- 
vance in this aid bill. 

Japan is one of the biggest suppliers 
to Red China—$450 million a year. It 
is expected to be in the neighborhood of 
$700 million or $800 million. If we want 
to kick her in the teeth, we can do it. 
We can tell them all off. But it would 
be very unwise. 

I do not see how everything that the 
Senator from North Carolina has said 
can be true because there are some very 
fuzzy points there as to who is supply- 
ing these arms and whether they are 
causing us great harm in the shipments 
that take place. I do not know. 

I doubt very seriously that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina knows what 
the character of the trade by our allies 
18. It is well known, I think, that Russia 
and China are furnishing aid of all de- 
scription, modern missiles as well as or- 
dinary small arms, and all kinds of aid. 
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I do not know of any allies that are 
furnishing munitions or war weapons, 
It may be that surreptitiously and ille- 
gally they may be doing so. Recently 
somebody bought a cannon in Alexandria 
and took it to Canada and blew up a 
bank there. You can buy arms in Alex- 
andria, and I expect you can ship them 
to Vietnam if you went to enough trou- 
ble to charter a ship and a big profit 
might be made. 

That is not the point. This is an aid 
bill. The amendment does not restrict 
aid. It does not mention aid. It is an 
expression of disapproval of the action 
of practically every country that is im- 
portant to us as allies. 

Before the other Senators came in the 
Chamber, we mentioned that France and 
Italy are engaged as a part of this con- 
sortium. We also mentioned the deal of 
Fiat Co., of Italy with Russia. The Gov- 
ernment of Italy is participating in fi- 
nancing that transaction. 

This gets very involved. This is not 
the proper place, in my opinion, for this 
statement. It would be a very disorderly 
way in which to do business. I think it 
would not do us any good. 

I never anticipated that the great de- 
bate would take place on this amend- 
ment. I thought it was fairly clear that 
we could bring up the matter and ex- 
press our disapproval if we felt that way 
about the deal. However, it would be 
another thing for the Senate to vote 
formally to condemn these countries for 
an action which is, they believe, in their 
national interest. 

I think that, while we are a very rich 
country, it does not automatically mean 
that we are the wisest country and have 
all the wisdom in the world because we 
are rich and powerful. I do not think 
we ought to assume that we know all of 
the answers. Some of these other coun- 
tries may have valid reasons of their 
own for following the policies they fol- 
low. 

If there is any solution to it, that solu- 
tion is not in the making of gratuitous 
expressions of opinion. The solution 
would be the use of wise diplomacy and 
policies adopted by the executive. 

It was quite obvious that some of our 
allies, our former allies, and friends do 
not approve of all the policies that our 
country is following. And they have that 
privilege of disapproving of it. 

The matter should be worked out by 
persuasion and reason, and not by a 
statement of this kind on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
a cosponsor of the amendment, and I am 
not ashamed of the amendment. I am 
proud of it. 

I have supported the administration 
on its policy in Vietnam. We must admit 
this afternoon that it is becoming harder 
and harder to convince the American 
people of our obligation to Vietnam, and 
why we are committed there, almost to 
the tune of 300,000 American boys, when 
the American people pick up the news- 
paper and read about a country on the 
other side of the world to which we are 
committing more than 200,000 American 
boys to guarantee their safety, what 
they read is that this other nation is 
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giving aid and comfort to our Asiatic 
enemy by building a steel rolling mill 
which could make steel to make the 
casings for the bullets to put in the 
bodies of American boys—that is a 
possibility. 

When the Soviets shut the autobahn, 
we had an airlift. A number of Ameri- 
can boys died in the process. American 
men and money came down in flames 
in the burning planes. 

Why did America do it? America did 
it because it wanted to guarantee the 
security of the German people. We 
made a sacrifice for that. We paid 
dearly in blood and money. 

Psychologically what is this bill doing? 
What does it do for that boy who is trot- 
ting and trudging his way through the 
jungles of Vietnam? How does he feel 
when he picks up a newspaper when he 
gets back to his base and reads that our 
friends, who ought to be standing side 
by side with us in Vietnam, are not doing 
that? What are they doing? They are 
beginning to lend money to our adver- 
saries at the moment—they would help 
those adversaries to build a steel mill to 
make sure that their industry becomes 
better and more powerful so that they 
can give more and more aid and comfort 
to North Vietnam. Months ago I warned 
of this danger when I spoke on this sub- 
ject before. We talk about taking a for- 
mal vote on our feelings in this Chamber 
this afternoon. Why, even the Secretary 
of State resented this transaction and 
said so publicly. Nothing ever came of it. 

The Senator mentions that Italy is in 
the consortium, and maybe Switzerland, 
and maybe France. 

What difference does it make? Does 
the Senator not think it is high time that 
we, who have understood everybody’s 
problems, begin to say to our friends: 
“Please begin to understand our prob- 
lems?” 

We have problems for which we are 
dying in Vietnam. 

That is all this amendment would state 
here this afternoon—our state of mind. 

I know what will happen to the amend- 
ment if it is agreed to. It will be knocked 
out in conference. I know that, but why 
should the people on the other side of the 
Atlantic not know that we have problems 
in America? Do they not know that we 
are committed up to our ears in men and 
money in Vietnam? Do they not know 
that during this trying time when they 
commit these acts which psychologically 
give aid and comfort to the enemy, they 
do us irreparable harm? 

That is all we are saying this after- 
noon, that this is hurting the American 
boys in Vietnam. This does endanger the 
lives and safety of our boys, and these 
acts are inimical to the American inter- 
est. Surely they are not to the advan- 
tage of America, 

So, I say that the time for our continu- 
ing to be soft is over. I do not want to 
push anybody around, but let them stop 
pushing us around. That is all we are 
saying this afternoon. 

The time has come when America must 
speak, when her toes are being stepped 
upon—and they are being stepped upon. 
If our friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic are interested in profits, and 
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even to the detriment of American life, 
jet us stand up and say what we think. 

When last we discussed this mill I re- 
ceived a letter from the German Ambas- 
sador. I do not want to use any harsh 
language here this afternoon, but it was 
doubletalk at best. 

All this malarkey and all this baloney 
about the claim that it is only a rolling 
mill. It is to roll what? Steel. Where 
does the steel go? It goes into guns. 
It goes into tanks. It goes into bullets. 
It goes into bombs. Where do you think 
the bombs will fall? Do you think they 
will be falling in Germany? Do you 
think they will be falling in Italy? Do 
you think they will be falling in France? 
No, they will be falling in South Vietnam 
where our boys are committed. 

That is all this amendment is about. 
I am proud to be a cosponsor of the 
amendment, and I shall vote for it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the elo- 
quent statement of the Senator is one 
with which I thoroughly agree except for 
one thing. If what the Senator says is 
so true—and I believe it is—then, why 
does the Senator say that this will be 
knocked out in conference? 

If it is knocked out in conference, if 
what the Senator says is true, the con- 
ference report ought to be voted down. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
know why the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land said that? The Senator has been 
here for 6 years, and I have been here for 
16 years. That is the answer. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to prolong this debate longer. 
I had not anticipated this. I only regret 
that the Senator has made the argu- 
ment he did on this issue. 

I do not see anything in this kind of 
issue that raises the entire question of 
the validity of our involvement in Viet- 
nam, and yet the Senator has raised it in 
the manner in which he has discussed 
this particular issue. We have had much 
debate about our involvement in Viet- 
nam, and I can only say that I believe the 
Senator is less than candid in saying that 
the other members of the community of 
nations are entitled to their views about 
the validity of our involvement in South 
Vietnam. 

The intense manner in which the 
Senator discussed this evidenced to me 
that he has great concern about our in- 
volvement in South Vietnam, and I share 
his concern. I only wish that I could 
share with him the assurance that we are 
there for adequate reasons. 

I do not believe that this is the proper 
time to start an argument about that. 
We have gone through those arguments 
before. The administration apparently 
has made up its mind as to how it will 
proceed there, and the matter has been 
settled. 

However, I believe that it is unwise, 
because of differences that exist among 
nations, and within this country, about 
the war in Vietnam, for us to go out of 
our way in a foreign aid bill—where none 
of the countries involved in the amend- 
ment are to receive aid—to take this 
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means of expressing our disapproval of, 
and in a sense a censuring of, practically 
all the allies we have. 

There is no logical distinction between 
the steel mill, in my opinion, and feed- 
ing the Chinese. If the Chinese starve 
to death, they will not make any steel, 
and they will not cause us any harm. 
There is no logical difference between 
whether or not they are given a steel 
mill, which would not be finished for 2 
or 3 years or longer, and giving them 
wheat now. There may be distinctions 
in trade in the different items, but they 
are not differences. 

Those involved in the steel mill proj- 
ect simply disagree with us on a major 
policy. It seems to me they are entitled 
to disagree. We do not approve of many 
things they do. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is a big differ- 
ence between giving food to people and 
helping them to build up their armament 
industry. 

Furthermore, the Senator must realize 
that in this case we are protecting the 
security of Germany just as we help 
South Vietnam against aggression. We 
are committed in Germany. Our boys 
are there. When we said we would like 
to take 18,000 men out of Germany, a 
remonstrance was made, a protest was 
made, to our Embassy. In other words, 
West Germany wants to keep us there 
to guarantee their security. 

I shall not get into a debate on the 
Vietnam situation this afternoon. 
Whether we are there rightly or wrongly, 
we are there. The important thing is 
that we are there. And we are fighting 
there. Does the Senator believe that it 
is complimentary to us, and helpful to 
our security, for our so-called allies to 
assist the adversary? That is what they 
are doing. 

One point we have been making right 
along is that we are attempting to make 
Hanoi understand that they cannot win. 
The minute a deal is entered into for the 
building of a steel mill for the people and 
the government that are furnishing 
Hanoi with bullets to kill our boys, does 
the Senator not think that that gives 
Hanoi encouragement? Does not the 
Senator believe that that makes Hanoi 
stand up more hopefully and fight more 
bitterly? And who are they fighting? 
Hanoi and its supporters? Are they not 
fighting our boys? And when they are 
stiffened up by these deals do they not 
hurt us; do they not threaten the secu- 
rity and the safety of our boys? Of 
course they do. 

There is no logical, sensible reason why 
they should have done this to us at this 
time. Even their own newspapers have 
condemned them. Even their own news- 
papers have published editorials declar- 
ing that the timing of this was bad. 
That proves that they think and worry 
about themselves alone. 

We are not condemning anybody. We 
are not censuring anybody, only to let 
them know that their behavior bewilders 
us. We are merely saying that when they 
do this, they are hurting us. And what is 
wrong about saying that? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the first place, it 
will be quite a long time before this steel 
mill is completed and in operation. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am talking about 
now. This is a buildup of Hanoi morale 
right now. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why does the Sen- 
ator wish to put this in a policy rider on 
a foreign aid bill? We have prohibitions 
in the act and the bill that no aid shall 
be given to a country which is trading 
with Cuba, or to anyone trading with 
North Vietnam. I do not see why the 
Senator is picking out Germany, which 
is not receiving any aid and does not ask 
for any aid. In fact, we are asking her 
for aid to help support our troops, and I 
thoroughly approve of such aid. This, to 
me, seems to be the difference. 

I go along with the Senator and say 
that I do not believe the Germans ought 
to build this plant. But I do not believe 
that this is the place to single them out 
for attack from the other countries in- 
volved in trade with China. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not cor- 
rect that we tolerate a great deal of dif- 
ference of opinion in our own country? 
Many of us have differences about what 
we should do in Vietnam. But we have 
not voted a resolution to say we disap- 
prove of someone’s opinion. 

Germany is one of our best friends, one 
of our best allies. Although we may dif- 
fer with Germany, we differ a great deal 
more with France. If we are to pick out 
a country to find fault with because it 
does not agree with us on some matter, 
why not pick out some of the others— 
Japan, France, and perhaps a number of 
others—that we believe have proved 
somewhat ungrateful, who should have 
done more, who could have been more 
helpful? 

It seems to me that in complaining 
about Germany, we would do better to 
complain about the fact that Germany 
has not done as much as we have done 
for the defense of their country, that 
they have not lived up to the commit- 
ment they have made under the NATO 
treaty. To me, that is a much more seri- 
ous matter—their shortfalls in that 
regard—than this particular item, which, 
as the Senator has pointed out is of no 
immediate consequence to us. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I would like to ask 
the majority whip this question: What 
is the administration stand on this 
action? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I point out 
that we wish this were not done. I be- 
lieve that insofar as some diplomatic 
leverage is concerned, it is being made 
clear to Germany that this is the view 
the administration takes. That is my 
impression. 

For the Senate to vote what amounts 
to a mild resolution of censure against 
the West German Republic does not 
make much sense to this Senator. Our 
allies are doing many things that we do 
not wish them to do. We have expressed 
ourselves to them, but I do not see res- 
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olutions here, for example, to condemn 
De Gaulle because he is still exploding 
atom bombs. around the world, even 
though our country has entered into a 
treaty not to explode them and not to fill 
the atmosphere with radiation. The for- 
eign aid bill contains nothing about that, 
even though we have done more for 
France than for Germany. 

Mr. GRUENING. In other words, the 
administration’s position is that this 
should better be left to diplomatic chan- 
nels, through the executive branch. Is 
that what the Senator is saying? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That would 
be my impression. I cannot speak for 
the administration on this matter. Iam 
not a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. That is the impression 
I have gained. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator men- 
tioned France. France is included in 
this modification. It is part of the con- 
sortium. The modification includes 
France. And what is wrong with that? 
It includes Italy. What is wrong with 
that? It might include Switzerland. 
What is wrong with that? 

We are telling these people that we 
do not like such action. And why can we 
not tell them that? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When the 
Senator tells De Gaulle, “I do not like 
you,” he will say, “I do not like you, 
either.” 

Mr. PASTORE. That is his privilege. 
But the Senator should not forget that 
while our brothers and nephews and 
neighbors are in South Vietnam, we have 
an interest. We have an interest to 
speak out. When anyone does anything 
to injure their safety and to imperil their 
security, we have a duty, as Americans, 
to speak out. Whether it hurts their 
sensitivities or not, I care very little. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish to 
mention three points in connection with 
this discussion. I think that it would 
be tremendously important if all Sen- 
ators would do as I have done and get 
a copy of the revised amendment and 
read it. I have been listening for 45 
minutes to arguments that we should 
not censure France, Germany, or some- 
body else. 

There is not the remotest word of 
censureship in any way in the amend- 
ment. There is not a single syllable of 
criticism of any of these foreign coun- 
tries. 

It is the right and the duty of the 
Senate to advise and consent and it is 
time to do something besides consenting 
all the time. Here is an opportunity for 
Congress to advise, if we feel that way 
about it. ; 

If we feel that it is bad for our friends 
to provide military equipment to kill our 
boys, we should say so. If we feel the 
other way and defeat the amendment, we 
are inviting them to double the ante. 
We would be saying it is all right with us 
if they supply material to kill our boys; 
we are unconcerned. Either way we of- 
fer our advice. 

I shall read the amendment, because 
I want the entire Senate to know there 
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is no word of censureship in it. I shall 
read it slowly: I want the Senate to 
understand it clearly. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
action of any government— 


Switzerland, Italy, France as the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] 
pointed out, Germany, or any coun- 
tries— 
giving approval and financial backing to a 
deal under which an international consor- 
tlum in West Europe would supply steel 
plants to Communist China, the chief sup- 
plier of war material to North Vietnam and 
the Viet Cong, is a grave blow— 


I wish to repeat— 
is a grave blow to the common defense of 
the free world. 


Does anybody wish to vote no on the 
amendment and say this steel mill is not 
such a blow? If 1 plant hurts a little 
bit, then 10 plants would hurt more. 
Senators know it is a blow. Why be 
afraid to say itis a blow? You are go- 
ing to face the administration, the coun- 
try, and our fighters in Vietnam, and tell 
them what you think on this issue. Do 
you or do you not consider it a blow? 
The amendment concludes by stating: 
and to the safety of American and allied 
troops in Vietnam. 


Let us clear the atmosphere. There is 
not one word here of censure anywhere. 
The question is: Do you think it is a 
blow to the common defense when they 
add additional steel mills in Communist 
China at a time when they are fighting 
us and killing our boys in Vietnam? 
Does it help or hurt the cause of freedom? 

What do Senators think about the 
safety of allied troopsin Vietnam? That 
is what you are voting on, and you have 
a right to do so. It is not an insult to 
anybody, nor is it criticism to say what 
you think, from the standpoint of our 
boys in Vietnam, to have new steel mills 
being built in Red China by our friends 
at a time the Red Chinese are providing 
the armaments to kill our fighting men 
in Vietnam. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] made a persuasive speech, as he 
always does. There is the matter of 
the psychology which is involved. He 
stressed, and I wish to reemphasize, one 
point that some Senators may not have 
caught. 

The policy of our administration in 
this war, as I understand it, is to get 
Hanoi to quit fighting. That is what we 
are trying to do. We are not asking for 
anybody’s head, we are not asking for 
reparations, we are not asking for terri- 
tory. Weare trying to get Hanoi to quit 
killing people over there. They are kill- 
ing them and waging war and we are 
trying to get them to quit. 

Senators should ask themselves in good 
conscience before they vote: Is it going 
to help induce Hanoi to quit if the Sen- 
ate votes its approval of the actions of 
Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and other countries who are helping to 
build steel mills in Red China? 

If you were Ho Chi Minh what would 
you do with that? Would you not use 
it to propagandize your troops and prop- 
agandize your people? Would you not 
say, “Don't get discouraged. We have 
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serious casualties, but give us time. 
Hang on; don’t quit because. even the 
Western friends of the United States 
have so little faith in the possibilities of 
its winning this war and achieving vic- 
tory that they are beginning to build 
steel mills for the enemies of the United 
States in China.” 

That is the question we are going to 
vote on. Do not get confused on the is- 
sue. It has nothing to do with censor- 
ship, junior, senior, lateral, or horizontal. 
Censorship is not an issue. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the Senator on his stand and I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore]. 

I have not heard an adequate answer 
to the question raised by the proponents 
of the amendment this afternoon. 

We are being told and we are being 
given old perennial promises that this 
bill is not the proper vehicle to which to 
attach an amendment such as this; that 
we should wait for another vehicle. 
Then it gets lost in the limbo of forgot- 
ten things, and that is the end of it. 

I can only say that if the boys demand 
it, if the people back home demand it— 
and the people back home are demanding 
it—our consciences should not be so 
craven as not to stand up against this 
practice. We should stop it. 

I saw this happen at Canberra, at the 
Interparliamentary Union, when the 
American delegates stood up against 
Russia and proved to the neutrals and 
our allies that we are no longer the paper 
tiger we have been described by Russia 
as being. We made some headway. 

I shall vote for the amendment. I 
hope the Senate itself will sustain the 
amendment and its sponsors, because it 
is high time we take such proper action. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming for his contribution. 

With regard to whether we should 
write or consider policy in this bill, Sen- 
ators have only to read the first page. 
It begins: 

Part I. Chapter 1—Policy. 


This is the place. Now is the time. 
Senators can vote in any way they wish 
to. However, it is not correct to say they 
should not write policy. The very first 
part of the bill is entitled Policy.“ The 
first chapter is the Policy chapter. We 
agreed to it in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and brought it to the floor of 
the Senate, where I hope the entire Sen- 
ate will accept it. It amends the pre- 
vious policy declarations written into 
previous authorizations. This is the 
place to write policy declarations and 
we already have some in this authoriza- 
tion act. 

If the Senate has any disposition at all 
to have a voice in the field of foreign 
policy; if we are Senators of full stature; 
we do not have to limit our contribu- 
tions to exercising our “‘consent.” Here 
is a chance to give our advice as to what 
we want to have written in the bill. Let 
us do it here and now. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
would like to lend my full support to the 
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distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] in his efforts to have a clear-cut 
vote on this sense of the Senate resolu- 
tion concerning the proposed sale of steel 
fabricating plants to Communist China. 

I have taken the floor of the Senate 
in the past to call Senators’ attentions to 
the flagrant disregard of our national in- 
terest shown by the Department of State 
in resting content with feeble protests 
to our German and French allies con- 
cerning their support of this steel mill 
venture. 

Last March, I spoke on the floor to ex- 
press my dismay that nations professing 
friendship to the United States would 
lend their support to the sale of strategic 
production facilities which could be used 
to kill American soldiers. Since that 
time I have twice brought this matter 
to the Senate’s attention, and each time 
received support for the contention that 
this transaction should be opposed by the 
full power of our Department of State. 

Nevertheless, the Department of State, 
apparently feeling that its mandate from 
the American people is unclear, has con- 
tinued to limit its efforts to prevent this 
sale to gentle diplomatic conversation 
over the tea, cookies, or cocktails of 
embassy parties in Bonn and Paris. 

I hope that passage of the language 
suggested by the Senator from Virginia 
will make it clear to our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives and to the nations with 
which they deal that the people of the 
United States vehemently oppose this 
transaction. We do not consider the 
supply of strategic plants capable of 
assisting in the killing of American 
soldiers as a “simple, routine commerical 
transaction.” 

I support this resolution now before 
the Senate. I hope that it will succeed 
in making it clear once and for all 
that the U.S. Senate does care about 
these steel mills. If this amendment 
does not accomplish its purpose, I be- 
lieve that the Senate should take any 
additional steps necessary, including, if 
needed, the use of the appropriations 
power to reduce U.S. Government ex- 
penditures for all purposes, including 
military, in the European nations which 
are now permitting their own skills and 
resources to be diverted into the strategic 
goals of Communist China. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment will be adopted. It 
would be extremely unfortunate if it 
should not be agreed to. We are at war 
in Vietnam. Some people think we are 
over there to prevent the South Viet- 
namese from being taken over by North 
Vietnam. But there is only one reason 
for our being there, and that is to pro- 
tect the national interest of the United 
States. It is to prevent Communist ex- 
pansion. If the Communists take Viet- 
nam, it is felt that they will soon take 
Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Burma, per- 
haps Japan and the Philippines, and then 
Australia and New Zealand. If such ex- 
pansion were to continue, the Commu- 
nists could be on the beaches of Hawaii 
in a few years. 

In my judgment, it is important that 
we win the war in Vietnam. More than 
300,000 of our men are fighting there for 
that principle. 
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I see no objection to adopting a policy 
statement or expressing the opinion of 
the U.S. Government as to the calami- 
tous effect of furnishing steel mills—to 
whom? Red China. Who is Red China? 
Red China is the chief nation which 
supplies the enemy. Without Red China, 
the war in Vietnam could not last 30 
days. Red China is giving more than 
moral support; she is providing great 
armored support. She is furnishing 
whatever is necessary to North Vietnam 
and the Vietcong to win the war. After 
all, this war is another battle on the part 
of the Communists to accomplish their 
goal of world domination. We might as 
well realize that. 

This is a war between the free world 
and the Communists. Red China is on 
the other side. Why should we not call 
on our allies not to help the enemy, the 
enemy who is helping to destroy the free 
world, including the United States? 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be adopted, that the word will 
not go out to our boys in Vietnam that 
the Senate has turned down an amend- 
ment that expresses our feeling about 
governments, who are supposed to be our 
allies, furnishing steel plants to Red 
China, which is our enemy. There is no 
question as to how Red China stands. 
Red China is an aggressor. Red China 
is responsible for this aggression. North 
Vietnam would not be down in South 
Vietnam today, and the Vietcong would 
not be fighting today, if it were not for 
Red China. I can see no reason in the 
world why we should hesitate to adopt 
the amendment. 

How many boys fighting in Vietnam 
today would oppose this amendment? 
Out of 300,000 boys, I dare say that 99 
percent or more would favor adopting 
the amendment. They do not want a 
steel mill built in Red China, because 
they will be the ones to feel the bullets, 
the armor, and all the rest of it which 
will come from that steel mill. 

How can we enjoy our freedom back 
here, being supported by those boys in 
Vietnam who are protecting our freedom 
and liberty by fighting for us? How can 
we do anything except give them 100 per- 
cent support? 

I hope that the Byrd amendment will 
be adopted, and adopted overwhelmingly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not agree with the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina in his interpretation 
of what has been called from time to time 
the domino theory. He seems to have 
the idea that the Communists—if given 
enough time—are going to fight us on 
the shores of Hawaii and the United 
States. He seems to think that all of 
Asia—if the amendment is not adopted— 
will fall to Communist China. 

I would point out that there is no aid 
in this bill for West Germany. I would 
also point out that the Federal Republic 
of Germany is a sovereign power and 
has the right to make its own choice, just 
as any other country has, as to whether 
it will trade with mainland China. 

There is only one major country that 
I know of—and that is our own—which 
does not, by law, allow trade with Com- 
munist China. It is my understanding 
that this rolling mill—not a steel mill, as 
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I interpret it—will take some years to 
build. It is my further understanding 
that not only are West Germans involved 
in this, with the approval of their gov- 
ernment, but also some other of our 
Western European allies as well. 

I would hope that the Senate, before 
it votes, would give the most serious con- 
sideration to this responsibility which it 
is taking unto itself. And I would fur- 
ther hope that it would recognize, re- 
gardless of our own feelings in the mat- 
ter, that other countries are sovereign 
states and have the right to dictate what 
their foreign and economic policy will be, 
just as we have the right insofar as we 
are a sovereign state. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question which perhaps he or 
the Senator from Virginia could answer 
himself. 

There is an organization of Western, 
industrialized nations called the Coordi- 
nating Committee or Cocom which deals 
with the question of shipping strategic 
materials to Communist countries. We 
belong to it and so does the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. I think it is an es- 
sential element of this debate that it 
should be clear of record whether there 
is any legal prohibition, by virtue of 
membership in that particular Commit- 
tee, on the Federal Republic of Germany 
to authorize this transaction. 

Would the Senator from Montana be 
aware of that, or could the Senator from 
Virginia answer it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I know of no pro- 
hibition. I do know that the German 
Government talked this matter over very 
thoroughly with the U.S. Government in 
stages. West Germany indicated to 
Washington what it intended to do. I 
believe, furthermore, that insofar as this 
particular rolling plant is concerned, it 
will take a number of years to build. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Virginia could enlighten us? Has he 
studied the question on this point? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I would say 
to the Senator from New York that ac- 
cording to a communication from Doug- 
las MacArthur II, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations, he 
says: 

There is no allied agreement which would 
prohibit the sale or the guarantee of credits 


for the sale of this equipment to Communist 
China. 


Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me it is made quite clear from 
debate on the Senate floor, thus far, that 
this extremely complicated and complex 
matter raises a good many foreign pol- 
icy questions. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana raised some of those questions. The 
distinguished majority leader has raised 
some fundamental questions about the 
implications of this move, as has the dis- 
tinguished minority whip, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. There are all kinds of questions 
which it is difficult to appraise quickly 
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on the Senate floor. The chairman of 
the committee and the Senator in charge 
of the bill told me a moment ago that 
no hearings had been held on this mat- 
ter whatsoever in the committee. The 
fact i 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Have commit- 
tee hearings been held on all of the other 
amendments to this bill? 

Mr. McGOVERN. No. Iam not justi- 
fying some of the previous actions. Iam 
just making the point that this is quite 
a far-reaching problem before the Sen- 
ate. This is obvious from listening to the 
debate. Many Senators feel that this is 
not in the national interest. It seems 
to me that after more complete con- 
sideration, the proposal should be modi- 
fied in some way. Perhaps a country 
making wheat available to Red China, 
as the Senator from Arkansas has stated, 
is just as much subject to criticism as the 
government of West Germany. It is dif- 
ficult to answer those questions. But a 
few days ago the Senate, by a rather 
large margin, went on record as favoring 
referral of the bill relating to the CIA 
to the Armed Services Committee, ap- 
parently on the assumption that that 
committee, which has a great interest in 
the measure, had not looked at it and 
had no opportunity to examine into it. 
It is clear that this is a measure that falls 
within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

It may even have some implications 
for the Committee on Commerce because 
it is not really an AID matter. It relates 
to the question of trade and commerce. 
It seems to be irrelevant to the bill now 
before the Senate. 

Thus, Mr. President, because of all 
these considerations, and without in any 
way trying to prejudice the case, I move 
at this time that the amendment be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from South Dakota that 
the amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, as modified, be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
that question, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, was 
that a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. McGOVERN. No; a motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 

tion by the Senator from South Dakota, 
the Chair advises the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota with- 
hold his motion so that the Senator from 
Virginia may be recognized? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. The motion will be temporarily 
withheld. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I want briefly to mention several points 
which have been raised today by the op- 
position. 

One is the question of adding this 
amendment to the present Senate bill, S. 
3584. 

I submit that the bill itself, S. 3584, 
starts out with a statement of policy. 
The amendment which I present would 
be an additional statement of policy. 

Now the point has been made that 
West Germany and several other Euro- 
pean countries which have been men- 
tioned are not now receiving foreign aid 
so that the amendment should not be 
incorporated into a foreign aid bill. 

First. I think, since it does start out 
as a statement of policy, it is perfectly 
all right to add another statement of 
policy to it. 

Second. West Germany, France, and 
Belgium have received 818 ½ billion in 
U.S. foreign aid in recent years. 

The point has been made also that be- 
cause some countries permit trading by 
their private firms to send wheat to some 
countries, we should not adopt this 
amendment, pointing out what a steel 
plant will do when sent to Communist 
China. 


I do not think there is any similarity 
between sending wheat to people who are 
starving, or permitting trading in wheat, 
and the guaranteeing by a government 
the sending of a steel plant to 2 nation 
which is the major supplier of weapons 
which are killing Americans in South 
Vietnam. 

All this amendment does is to say that 
any government that gives official ap- 
proval and financial backing—I am not 
speaking of private firms; I am not 
speaking of individuals trading as in- 
dividuals in a country—to any nation, 
and gives official and financial backing 
to a plan to build steel plants in Com- 
munist China, which is the chief sup- 
plier of war materiel to North Vietnam 
and the Vietcong, “is a grave blow to 
the common defense of the free world 
and to the safety of American troops in 
Vietnam.” 

I do not see how there can be a great 
dispute on those points. 

Why in the world cannot the Senate 
of the United States pass a point of view 
on the official action of a government of 
a nation when the action of that nation 
jeopardizes the lives of Americans who 
have been drafted and sent to southeast 
Asia to fight against communism? 

I hope the Senate will see fit to vote 
today on this amendment. 

This point was raised by the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] 4 
months ago, along with the Senator from 
Virginia. Four months ago attention 
was called to this deal, and no action 
has been taken by Congress, and little, 
or no action, has been taken otherwise. 
It seems to me time for the Senate or the 
Congress of the United States to speak 
loud and clear on a matter which I be- 
lieve is of grave consequence to the men 
whom we have drafted to go to South 
Vietnam, particularly so when we have 
drafted others and sent them to West 
Germany and Western Europe to protect 
those nations from Soviet aggression. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I voted 
against the motion to table because I 
thought we ought to talk about it a little 
more. I have come to the conclusion 
that I shall not support the amendment. 
I say this as one who happens to agree 
with the feeling of the Senator from 
Rhode Island about that particular 
matter. I say it as one who thinks it is 
a most unfortunate, almost unfriendly, 
act, so far as this country and its per- 
sonnel in Vietnam are concerned, but, 
nevertheless, believe that action by the 
Congress, officially taken on a bill of this 
nature, would do more harm than good. 

I think this is what we really should be 
thinking about, not whether we approve 
or disapprove of the furnishing of a 
rolling mill to Communist China, but 
whether the action proposed in this 
amendment would have the effect we 
want it to have, or would be merely an 
expression of indignation on our part. 

I shall express again my complete dis- 
approval of and indignation over the 
action taken by the consortium, and at 
the same time vote against the amend- 
ment, the adoption of which would be 
unwise and undesirable. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone]. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me we make a poor case 
before the world when we undertake to 
slap on the wrist our friends and allies, 
who perhaps are not allies of ours in 
Vietnam, but who are our allies else- 
where. 

France has withdrawn from the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. One of 
the principal reasons for the withdrawal 
of the French Government, headed by 
Mr. de Gaulle, is that she fears we may 
draw France into a nuclear conflict by 
some of our policies, when they prefer 
different policies. 

France was defeated in Vietnam. She 
took that defeat and moved out. France 
thinks we ought to accept defeat and 
move out of Vietnam. 

When we start condemning France, 
even though it is a mild rebuke, it seems 
to me we are inviting the French Parlia- 
ment to condemn our action. We invite 
them to pass judgment on something we 
are doing. They may have something to 
say to the effect that it is this country 
which is endangering the peace of the 
world, and not Red China. It invites 
our other allies, such as Italy, to say we 
are wrong in what we are doing. 

When friends fall out and have a mis- 
understanding, the thing to do is to get 
together and talk it over and try to 
arrive at an understanding of each 
other's point of view. 

The people against whom this amend- 
ment is directed are friends and allies 
who, under other circumstances, would 
conduct themselves in ways of which we 
approve. To pick out one action by them, 
and adopt a resolution against it would 
be a mistake. 
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Iam sure some of our allies could say 
to us, Why do you disapprove of our 
doing business with Red China?” Did 
you not trade wheat for gold with Rus- 
sia? Did not your government get in on 
the transaction to provide credit? Who 
are you to tell us we should not trade 
with Red China when you traded with 
Russia?” 

I do not approve of Canada wheat sale, 

_ which I understand was the biggest sale 
ever made with Red China. Yet Canada 
thinks it is good business. I would be 
happy for the officials of our country to 
talk to the Canadian officials, but I do 
not see how we help ourselves with this 
amendment, when this matter was not 
discussed before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and when it could better be 
discussed among friends and allies, to 
try to arrive at an understanding of each 
other’s viewpoint, rather than have the 
Senate condemn our allies. This mat- 
ter was not discussed in the committee 
and it has not been presented in any 
other way. It seems to me it will make 
for misunderstanding rather than un- 
derstanding. 

I know of nothing that the Commu- 
nists want more at this time, whether it 
be the Chinese Communists, the Russian 
Communists, or the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists, than to see us fall out with our 
allies and our friends all over the world 
by undertaking to judge their conduct 
rather than seeking to work out with 
them an understanding, and gain the 
utmost cooperation that might be forth- 
coming under better circumstances. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, for 
the reasons expressed by the Senator 
from Louisiana, and because of other 
questions and issues that have been 
raised here on the floor of the Senate, I 
renew my motion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the following Senators be 
added as cosponsors of this motion: the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], 
the Senator from Wyoming INr. 
McGee], the Senator from New Jersey 
Mr. Case], and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Youne]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. Does the 
Senator renew his motion? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Irenew the motion, 
and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota. On 
this question, the yeas and the nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayu), the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Metcatr], and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent 
on official business. 
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I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
ton], and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

If present, and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Carutson], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 


nays 55, as follows: 
[No. 156 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 
Aiken Javits Muskie 
Anderson Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
Bartlett Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Case Kuchel Saltonstall 
Church Long, La Scott 
Clark Mansfield Smathers 
Fulbright McCarthy Smith 
Gore McGee Tydings 
Gruening McGovern Yarborough 
Monroney Young, Ohio 
Holland Morse 
Inouye Moss 
NAYS—55 
Bennett Griffin Prouty 
Bible Harris Proxmire 
Boggs Hartke Randolph 
Brewster Hickenlooper Ribicoff 
Burdick Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Russell, S. C 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Ri * 
Cannon Jordan, N.C Simpson 
Cooper Jordan,Idaho Sparkman 
Cotton Long, Mo. Stennis 
Curtis Magnuson Symington 
Dirksen McIntyre Talmadge 
Dominick Miller Thurmond 
Douglas Mondale Tower 
Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Mundt Williams, Del. 
Ervin Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Nelson 
Fong Pastore 
NOT VOTING—11 
Allott Dodd Metcalf 
Bass Hayden Morton 
Bayh Lausche Pearson 
Carlson McClellan 
So Mr. McGovern’s motion was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayxu], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hax DEN I, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MercatF], and the Senator from 
Arkanas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], and the Senator from Con- 
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necticut [Mr. Dopp] would each vote 
“Yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mon- 
TON] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 33, as follows: 


[No. 157 Leg.] 
YEAS—56 

are —.— Pastore 

ennett Prouty 
Bible Hartke Proxmire 

Hickenlooper e i 
Brewster Ribi 
Burdick Holland Rol 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Russell, S. C 
Byrd, W. Va, Jackson Russell, Ga. 
Cannon Jordan, N.C Simpson 
Cooper Jordan,Idaho Sparkman 
Cotton Long, Mo. Stennis 
Curtis uson Symington 
Dominick Mcintyre Talmadge 
Douglas Miller Thurmond 
Eastland Mondale Tower 
Ellender Montoya Williams, Del 
Ervin Mundt Yarborough 
Fannin Murphy Young, N. Dak 
Fong elson 
NAYS—33 

Aiken Javits Moss 
Bartlett Kennedy, Mass. 
Case N. Neuberger 
Church Kuchel Pell 

lark Long, La Saltonstall 
Dirksen Mansfield Scott 
Pulbright McCarthy Smathers 
Gore McGee Smith 
Gruening McGovern Tydings 

Monroney Williams, N.J 
Inouye Morse Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—1i1 
Allott Dodd Metcalf 
Bass Hayden Morton 
Bayh Lausche Pearson 
Carlson McClellan 
So the amendment, as modified, of Mr. 

Byrp of Virginia was agreed to. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The bill is open to 
further amendment. 


TRANSCRIPT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE SENATE IN SECRET 
SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
accord with Senate resolutions, the 
transcript of the recent secret session of 
the Senate has been made available to 
the chairmen of certain committees as 
well as to individual Senators who par- 
ticipated in the debate. The offices of all 
Senators who, under the Senate resolu- 
tions, have the right of access to this 
transcript have been notified of its 
availability. 

I wish to announce today that the 
transcript, as adjusted, will go to the 
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Printer on Wednesday afternoon, July 27, 
1966. Any Senator who has the right of 
access to the transcript and who desires 
to exercise it should do so in room 8-208 
prior to noon on Wednesday. At that 
time as adjusted, the transcript, will be 
sent to the Printer for publication. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE, 
1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3534) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk the modified 
form of amendment No. 704. Section (c) 
is the only part of the amendment offered 
yesterday that has been modified, and I 
ask that that section be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment as 
modified. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. As modified, 
section (c), beginning on page 4, line 3, 
reads as follows: 

The proposals should include an assess- 
ment of the role that economic assistance by 
the United States and other developed na- 
tions can and should play in economic and 
social development. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, there was some discussion 
about this amendment yesterday after- 
noon. There were some objections 
raised by various Senators. 

I have discussed the change made in 
section (c) with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I have 
discussed it in depth and at length with 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mundt], who is a cosponsor of the 
amendment. I have also received the ap- 
proval for the change from our cospon- 
sors, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLanxk! and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. It has 
also been discussed with the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], as well as the majority 
and minority leaders. 

I believe that the amendment is ac- 
ceptable to all the Senators I have men- 
tioned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
quest that the amendment be read in 
full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment in full. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 21, after line 7, add the following: 

“CHAPTER 3—RESTUDY 

“Spc. 301. PROPOSALS von FUTURE PRO- 
ornamMs.—The President is requested to submit 
to the Congress, on or before January 1, 1968, 
his recommendations, including legislative 
proposals designed to carry out such recom- 
mendations, for such future foreign assist- 
ance programs as may be necessary and ap- 
propriate in the national interest and taking 
into account the principles set forth in sec- 
tion 302. 

“Sec. 302. PRINCIPLES To Be TAKEN INTO 
ACCOUNT IN PROPOSALS FOR FUTURE PRO- 
craMs.—(a) In the formulation and submis- 
sion to the Congress of proposals for foreign 
assistance for fiscal years on or 
after July 1, 1968, such should 
3 among others, the following cate- 

es: 
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“(1) Assistance intended primarily for hu- 
manitarian purposes, including grants, loans, 
contributions, or other aid to be made avail- 
able for relief purposes through interna- 
tional organizations or relief agencies, or 
otherwise, famine relief and other assistance 
authorized by title II of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, and similar relief pro- 


grams. 

“(2) Assistance for development purposes 
(A) to be extended only to countries in 
which progress is being made toward respect 
for the rule of law, freedom of expression 
and of the press, and recognition of the im- 
portance of individual freedom, initiative, 
and private enterprise; and (B) to be in 
furtherance of sound plans for economic and 
social growth to the end of developing the 
resources of the recipient countries to make 
them self-sufficient at the earliest possible 
date. 

“(3) Assistance for political or contin- 
gency purposes, to be extended to a limited 
number of countries or areas, primarily for 
purposes of advancing or protecting the mu- 
tual interests of the United States and the 
other countries or areas concerned, such as 
programs relating to the creation of special 
relationships with recipient countries, rein- 
forcement of alliance-type relationships, or 
other political or contingency purposes. 

“(4) Military assistance to be furnished 
for purposes that serve the military defense 
of the United States as recommended by the 
Secretary of Defense, subject to approval by 
the Secretary of State. 

“(b) In order to provide for better coordi- 
nation of all programs of United States as- 
sistance to foreign countries, and for more 
efficient, economical, and effective admin- 
istration of such programs, the proposals re- 
ferred to in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of 
subsection (a) shall also include provisions 
for unification, insofar as practicable, of the 
administration of such programs under a 
single officer or agency. 

“(c) The proposals should include an as- 
sessment of the role that economic assistance 
by the United States and other developed na- 
tions can and should play in economic and 
social development, 

“Sec. 303. Temporary PLANNING COMMIT- 
TEE ESTABLISHED.—(a) There is hereby created 
a Foreign Aid Planning Committee (herein- 
after referred to as the “Committee”) which 
shall consist of twelve members, no more 
than seven of whom shall be members of the 
same political party, to be selected as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Four members to be appointed by the 
President from private life, none of whom 
shall have served at an executive level in the 
administration of the AID program in Wash- 
ington; 

“(2) Four members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, to be desig- 
nated by the Vice President; 

“(3) Four members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, to be designated by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Committee shall select a Chairman and 
Vice Chairman from among its members. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Committee 
(1) to make such studies and investigations 
as may be necessary to enable it to make rec- 
ommendations to the President and to the 
Congress concerning the proposals referred 
to in section 302(a), and (2) to provide the 
President, or such officer or agency as the 
President may designate, with such assist- 
ance as the President or such officer or agency 
may request in the formulation of such pro- 
posals. 

“(c) The Committee is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such sec- 
retarial, clerical, and other staff assistants 
as may be to enable it to perform 
its functions, and to procure, without regard 
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to the civil service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, temporary and in- 
termittent services to the same extent as is 
authorized for the departments by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 
5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $100 
per diem for individuals. 

“(d) Members of the Committee appointed 
under subsection (a) (1) who are not other- 
wise employed by the United States shall be 
paid compensation at the rate of $100 per 
diem while engaged in the work of the Com- 
mittee, and shall be reimbursed for travel and 
other necessary expenses incurred while so 
engaged, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b- 
2) for persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently. 

“(e) The Committee may, for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this sec- 
tion, hold such hearings and sit and act at 
such times and places, administer such oaths, 
and require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Committee may deem ad- 
visable. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the Chairman of the Committee 
and may be served by any person designated 
by the Chairman. The provisions of sections 
102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes 
(2 U.S.C. 192-194), shall apply in the case of 
any failure of any witness to comply with 
any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this subsection, 

“(f) Each department and agency of the 
Government shall furnish to the Committee, 
upon its request, such information or other 
assistance as may be necessary to enable it 
to carry out its functions. 

“(g) The Committee shall from time to 
time transmit to the President, and to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, reports of its activities, including 
its recommendations, and shall file its final 
report on or before September 1, 1967: Upon 
the filing of its final report, the Committee 
shall cease to exist. 

“(h) There shall be made available to the 
Committee out of sums appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act such amounts, not to ex- 
ceed an aggregate of $400,000, as the Com- 
mittee deems necessary to enable it to carry 
out its functions.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

question is on the amendment as modi- 
fied. 
Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I rise 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY] a question with 
regard to subsection (c) on page 3. 

It is my understanding from the read- 
ing by the clerk that this is totally dif- 
ferent language than appears in printed 
amendment No. 704. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Idonot 
believe it is totally different. There is a 
difference in language. There are six 
or seven lines in the beginning that were 
struck out, and the last four or five lines 
are substantially the same. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I was concerned 
with the wording under amendment No. 
704. I would like to know what differ- 


ence it makes. 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Iyield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator heard the 
discussion of the minority leader today, 
as I did. The section was changed—I 
think the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] will confirm this to be satis- 
factory to the objections raised by the 
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minority leader. The portions he dis- 
cussed have been stricken. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

I would like to know what the wording 
is at the present time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the clerk read the language. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
was just read in full. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the clerk read section (c) of 
amendment No. 704, beginning on page 
3, line 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Section 
(c) will be read again. 

Has the Senator from New York modi- 
fied his amendment accordingly? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator please give to the clerk the 
amendment as he has modified it, so that 
the clerk may read it? 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The proposals referred to in subsection (a) 
should include an analysis of the role that 
economic assistance by the United States 
and other developed nations can play in 
economic and social development through 
foreign aid. 


Mr. DOMINICK. That is the whole 
of the subsection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is all. 

Mr. MUNDT. The rest has been 
stricken. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from New York. On page 2, para- 
graph 2, the modified amendment reads: 

(2) Assistance for development purposes 
(A) to be extended only to countries in 
which progress is being made toward re- 
spect for the rule of law, freedom of expres- 
sion and of the press, and recognition of the 
importance of individual freedom, initiative, 
and private enterprise; 


I heartily applaud that provision, but 
I wonder whether it is not a little in- 
definite leaving it the way it is— in 
which progress is being made toward“ 
I believe it would be almost impossible to 
get any country to admit that progress is 
not being made. 

I would therefore like to make the sug- 
gestion and wonder whether the Senator 
would accept it in his amendment, to 
substitute in lieu of the words “in which 
progress is being made toward,” the 
words “which exhibit,” so that it would 
read, “only to countries which exhibit 
respect for the rule of law, freedom of 
expression and of the press.” 

In other words, to say, “in which 
progress is being made toward” in a field 
so large, is so vague and may prove so 
controversial that I think it would not 
mean much; but if we say, “only to coun- 
tries which exhibit respect for the rule 
of law, freedom of expression and of the 
press,” then I think we would be nailing 
it down more specifically to the certain 
objective which the Senator obviously 
desires, and which I agree to be desirable. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. All this 
amendment does would be to establish a 
commission to look into this matter, 
which would report back to the Senate. 
It was therefore felt that with that 
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broader language, it could perhaps ac- 
complish a good deal more. I have no 
strong objection to the Senator’s sug- 
gestion. I say that what we are trying 
to do is to establish a commission that 
will come up with reports, suggestions, 
and recommendations on this basis. 

Mr. GRUENING. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me there has been so much 
ambiguity and evasions in the foreign 
aid program, that I strongly favor being 
as specific as possible. It is important 
that we try, in connection with the aid 
we hand out, to try to uphold the rule 
of law, freedom of expression, and of the 
press in the recipient countries and I 
therefore think that if the Senator would 
agree to my suggestion I feel we would 
come closer to achieving the objective a 
little more definitely than by simply say- 
ing, “in which progress is being made 
toward.“ I cannot imagine any country 
finding that progress is not being made. 
That is my suggestion and I hope that 
the Senator will accept it in his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Inas- 
much as the Senator feels strongly about 
it, I would say that really is a good 
point, but the commission would look 
into it anyway, itself; it would look at 
this current debate in the Senate, and 
reach an agreement as to what it might 
recommend to the Senate. I think that 
the language already in the amendment 
covers that matter satisfactorily. I do 
not feel that strongly about it. 

Mr. GRUENING. If the Senator has 
no objection, I should like to move that 
the suggestion be incorporated into his 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would the Senator 
identify the amendment for us, please? 

Mr. GRUENING. It is on line 16, on 
page 2 of the Senator’s amendment, I 
suggest striking out the words “in which 
progress is.being made,” and substitut- 
ing “extended only to countries which 
exhibit respect for the rule of law, free- 
dom of expression, and of the press,” 
and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Dakota have 
any objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. I do not believe it 
makes any difference. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If it 
makes the Senator from Alaska any 
W I think that we should accept 
t. 
Mr. GRUENING. I thank my col- 
league from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York modify his 
amendment accordingly? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will take note of the change in the 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a few questions 
to the Senator from New York. I notice 
on page 2 of his amendment, among the 
categories to be looked into by this board 
is specifically mentioned title It of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended—that is 
the surplus program. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes; 
the Senator is correct. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Why limit this to 
title II? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Because 
that is a small percentage of the whole 
effort made in this field by the food for 
peace, and the food for freedom, which 
we discussed yesterday. It was felt that 
if the Committee on Foreign Relations 
had the responsibility in the aid pro- 
gram, we would concentrate on the aid 
program and not try to cover all the 
other areas, although we were going to 
take them into consideration, as I men- 
tioned yesterday. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They are all under 
one AID program. Food and fiber has 
been made available to the countries we 
are assisting under the AID program. 
Food for peace, as well as food for free- 
dom supplements the AID program cov- 
ered in the pending bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That is 
correct; $1.6 billion, I believe, this year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I wish to point 
out to the Senator that during fiscal 
year 1964 we made available $1.7 billion 
for the food-for-peace program. In 1965, 
we made available $1.7 billion and in 
1966, $1.7 billion. In 1967, it is contem- 
plated that we will make available $1.6 
billion. 

Now, why does not the Senator include 
in this study all titles of the Food for 
Freedom Act? Why confine the study 
to title II only? Why limit the study of 
the committee? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Let me 
say to the Senator from Louisiana that 
the part of the program which has raised 
the greatest controversy and the part 
which has been debated so strenuously 
on the floor of the Senate this year, and 
every year, has been the foreign aid bill 
program. Obviously, the committee is 
going to take into consideration that we 
are making this other effort; but it is 
a fact that what causes the greatest diffi- 
culty, on which Senators feel most 
strongly, and where there is the great- 
est opposition, is that part of the pro- 
gram that we have described in this 
amendment. It is the Foreign Relations 
Committee—split as it is, with all sides 
feeling as strongly as they do—which, if 
we are to have an adequate and suff- 
cient foreign aid program, we must sup- 
port it. It was for that reason that the 
concentration of effort was made in this 
particular field. 

There are other committees which 
have jurisdiction over the other aspects 
of the program and it was felt that we 
should not go into all those at this 
time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is not as much a 
question of jurisdiction as it is finding 
out what is encompassed in foreign aid. 
The Senator argued here a few days ago 
that we should make available at least 
1 percent of our gross national product, 
or a figure approximating that sum. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Could 
I interrupt the Senator there by pointing 
out that, of course, this did not originate 
with me. The original statement was 
made under President Eisenhower to 
the United Nations in 1960. And it has 
been repeated by various Presidents since 
then. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, but it has been 
repeated by the Senator, and of course 
he believes it? 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. Exactly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I want to point out 
to my good friend from New York that 
in fiscal year 1964, aside from the money 
that was made available in economic aid 
which was $2 billion, and military aid, 
which amounted to $1 billion, there must 
be added food for peace, and the vari- 
ous programs of loans under IMF, IDA, 
and IDB, which when aggregated total 
$4.8 billion. 

For 1965, the amount made available 
for military and economic aid, food for 
peace, and the various loans made by 
banks, our total effort was $5.6 billion. 

In fiscal year 1966, the fiscal year end- 
ing last June, even though the President 
stated the amount he asked for was a 
“bare bones” request of $3.4 billion, the 
aggregate amount of assistance totaled 
$7.5 billion, or a little more than 1 per- 
cent of the inflated GNP of the second 
quarter of 1966 which at an annual rate 
was $732 billion. 

For the current fiscal year, if the sums 
authorized are eventually appropriated, 
total foreign assistance will be in excess 
of $6 billion, of course, this would in- 
clude supplemental requests that may be 
forthcoming if the Vietnam matter is not 
brought to a conclusion. 

I am wondering why the study by the 
Commission, should not be comprehen- 
sive instead of restrictive, as the amend- 
ment contemplates. Why not have the 
Commission study every facet of aid and 
look into every spigot before it comes to 
a conclusion? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. As I 
think I tried to answer, perhaps not com- 
pletely satisfactorily, this was the part 
of the program which caused great con- 
troversy. We thought therefore that 
the Commission will concentrate here. 
Of course it would be aware and would 
take into consideration what was being 
done in the other fields. But the pending 
amendment relates to the foreign aid 
program which we have been discussing 
in the past week to see if there could not 
be a new approach to a program over 
which there has been controversy in the 
Senate, and through the country. 

I would have no objection to expand- 
ing the Commission along the lines sug- 
gested. There might be difficulty created 
because of the jurisdiction of other com- 
mittees. The proposal is limited to this 
particular situation. We are keeping it 
limited. If as a result we come up with 
suggestions or recommendations, I think 


the country will benefit. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
concede—— 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator from Louisiana and I have had 
discussions over the last few days about 
this, so I concede the figures. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does not the Sena- 
tor think it is as important to look into 
the other aspects of foreign aid rather 
than solely dealing with the assistance 
embraced in the pending measure. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I think 
it is important. This is a more restric- 
tive study. We thought it well, under the 
circumstances, to limit it to the area over 
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which there has been the greatest con- 
troversy, and that it would be well to 
make a study of it and come up with 
some recommendations. Perhaps we 
might be able to expand the Commission. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator will 
toa, at the debate, he will find we raised 
the issue with respect to the funding for 
1965, the increase in the quota in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to $1,031 mil- 
lion. That is certainly important. That 
involves dollars. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I agree. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The first installment 
on the $750 million commitment we have 
to provide funds for the Fund for Special 
Operations of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank is $250 million. That 
also is foreign aid and should be included 
in the study. It would seem to me that 
our contributions to international orga- 
nizations must be looked into if the Com- 
mission is to do the proper job. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Senate. Visitors in 
the galleries will please be quiet. Sen- 
ators who desire to converse will please 
retire from the Chamber. 

The Senator from Louisiana may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In addition to the 
items I have just mentioned, in fiscal year 
1966 Congress appropriated $205,880,000 
for the second and final installment to 
the callable capital of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. 

We also appropriated as our second in- 
stallment of $250 million for the Fund 
for Special Operations of this same Bank 
and then we provided for another install- 
ment to the International Development 
Association, IDA, of $104 million. 

In addition to all that, Mr. President, 
in the supplemental appropriation bill 
that was passed this year, we provided 
another $715 million for foreign aid. 

Whenever any Senator states on this 
floor that we have been niggardly with 
our foreign aid, as has been stated during 
this debate several times, I think he is 
misinformed. 

I repeat that, although we made an 
initial appropriation of only $3.3 billion 
for fiscal year 1966, we finally ended up 
with a foreign aid program totaling 
$7,594,500,000.. I repeat, because I feel 
strongly that emphasis is required, it 
seems to me that the Commission should 
examine every facet of aid that we are 
dealing with and make any criticisms it 
desires to make about them. 

It would seem to me that the Commis- 
sion should also go into what our allies 
are doing and what the other rich na- 
tions of the world are doing, but that is 
not covered by the pending amendment. 

As I have pointed out, many nations 
have made money available. 

In 1961, foreign aid furnished to the 
developing nations of the world by the 
Federal Republic of Germany amounted 
to $600 million. In 1964 aid furnished 
by the West Germans had declined to 
$460 million, a decrease of $140 million 
or 23.3 percent. 

According to information furnished 
the Congress by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, the high point in 
assistance supplied by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany was reached in 1961. 
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Since that time this aid has been on the 
decline and in 1964 was less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the gross national 
product of the Republic. It is expected 
that the amount of aid furnished the de- 
veloping nations by West Germany will 
decline further in 1965 and in future 
years. 

In 1962, French assistance to develop- 
ing nations amounted to almost $1 bil- 
lion and approximated 1.3 percent of the 
French GNP. This aid has declined since 
then and in 1964 aggregated about $840 
million, or a reduction of approximately 
$160 million since 1962. This decrease 
stated in terms of a percentage reduction 
amounts to 16 percent. 

Total assistance provided by Japan in 
1964 amounted to $180 million, which is 
less than one-fourth of 1 percent of its 
GNP. Roughly one-third of Japanese 
assistance is in the form of indemnifica- 
tion and reparation payments. Most of 
the remainder of the assistance supplied 
by the Japanese is in the form of loans 
with maturities of between 5 and 10 
years at average rates of interest of 
about 6 percent. Furthermore, as is 
pointed out in the aforementioned jus- 
tifications, Japanese assistance is used 
largely to promote Japan’s exports in 
the areas where its trade is concentrated, 
namely in south Asia and the Far East, 
which areas receive almost all of the 
Japanese aid. 

It strikes me that the commission 
should be specifically charged with the 
duty of ascertaining what other nations 
are giving aid. I do not believe this 
proposal spells it out specifically, and in 
my opinion, I feel we have been too soft 
with our friends across the seas. 

Mr. President, I have hoped that at 
some time in the future we might be 
able to end this foreign aid. In this 
connection I believe there should be in- 
cluded in the amendment a timetable, 
to let the commission look into the mat- 
ter and make a determination as to how 
long they think that foreign aid, as it 
has been going on for the last 19 years, 
should proceed. It seems to me that 
we have put up more than our share in 
this effort, and it strikes me that if a 
good job is to be done, we should have 
the commission come up with a conclu- 
sion as to a termination date for foreign 
assistance as we know it today. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I must 
go to another committee meeting, but I 
wish to affirm my support of the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague from New 
York. I have been present while it has 
gone through the various stages of de- 
bate and modification. I think funda- 
mentally it seeks to approach our prob- 
lems with intelligence and planning. 
Though many may not like that word, it 
is absolutely essential in our modern 
day, considering the diversity of the ef- 
fort and of the problems involved, and 
the number of constituent elements re- 
presented. I think it is a worthy effort 
to join the Congress with the President 
in advance planning for the foreign aid 
program. 

No matter how some may delude them- 
selves as to the proposition that foreign 
aid will be over shortly, it will not. I 
have been in Congress since 1948, and 
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have voted on foreign aid every one of 
those 18 years, with the exception of two 
when I was attorney general. We do 
not know when it will end. We only 
know it will continue as long as the need 
persists. Instead of kidding ourselves, 
and doing it on an annual basis, there 
have been many efforts to put our plan- 
ning on a long-range basis. 

I have tried, for example, in the mat- 
ter of private enterprise participation in 
foreign aid, to proceed in much this way. 
In fact, we have an amendment to this 
bill in the Senate which was adopted and 
which would do precisely that as far as 
private enterprise is concerned. The 
junior Senator from New York, my col- 
league, is trying to put the planning on 
an overall basis. I think it is a most 
estimable effort, and I hope very much 
the Senate will support him in it, and 
that it will be seen for what it is, an 
effort to accept reality and to put the 
future planning of our foreign aid ef- 
forts on a sound and continuing basis. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am perfectly willing to take this amend- 
ment as it is, if the Senate is willing to 
allow me to make it, because I believe we 
have now reached general agreement. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me, it is my inten- 
tion to ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, and I do so now ask. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is all right. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is not 
my intention to vote for this amendment. 
In my own experience over the last 12 
or 14 years, I think this will represent 
the fourth or fifth special study by a 
special commission for this special pur- 
pose. Perhaps some good might come 
of it; I do not know. Certainly it 
amounts to almost a plea by the Senate, 
saying that the committees charged with 
servicing and making reports as to au- 
thorization bills and appropriation bills 
are not capable of undertaking and do- 
ing the very things that are embraced in 
the pending amendment. > 

I make this further observation: Here 
we propose a study commission to con- 
sist exclusively of members of one com- 
mittee of the Senate; and yet inherently, 
and in a broad and a very deep way, 
there are at least two very extensive 
fields that this amendment gets into and 
contemplates besides that of foreign re- 
lations. One of those fields is appro- 
priations, and the other is the military, 
the field of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, because there are embraced in the 
amendment an assessment, a study, in- 
vestigation, and recommendations with 
reference to military assistance in the 
role of foreign aid. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I simply call to 
the Senator’s attention, and also to the 
attention of the Senator from New York, 
whose amendment this is, that on the 
original military assistance bill, when it 
was before us for the first time, the For- 
eign Relations Committee took over the 
hearing, and it was agreed at that time, 
rather than to have a joint hearing—I 
think the first one was a joint hearing, 
and then it was agreed that the Foreign 
Relations Committee should take it over, 
and if there was any military question, 
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it should be referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services thereafter. 

For 1 or 2 years, the matter was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, and then I think it was the feeling 
of those who were on the Armed Services 
Committee that it really would be better 
to have it come directly to the floor; so 
that arrangement was not carried on. 

But I wonder, in that connection, if the 
Senator from Nebraska will permit me to 
say so, whether the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from South Da- 
kota, whose amendment this is, would 
agree to a modification of subsection (2) 
on page 4, line 18, to read, instead of just 
four members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, “four members chosen 
from the Committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Armed Services, and Appropria- 
tions of the Senate.” 

In other words, leave the statement “to 
be designated by the Vice President” un- 
changed, and not change anything else, 
except that the four members be chosen. 
from the three committees, which all 
three have something to do with the mat- 
ter, rather than just the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota, 

Mr. MUNDT. I can see some merit, 
perhaps, in bringing in the Appropria- 
tions Committee in some way, if it can 
be done, but why bring in the Committee 
on Armed Services? Because we have 
taken the military section out of the bill, 
and this deals only with economic assist- 
ance. 

Mr. HRUSKA. On the contrary, if the 
Senator will yield, we have, on page 3 of 
the pending amendment subsection (4), 
which reads: 

(4) Military assistance to be furnished for 
purposes that serve the military defense of 
the United States as recommended by the 
Secretary of Defense, subject to approval by 
the Secretary of State. 


That is part of the study the commis- 
sion would make. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, but it is attached 
to the economic aid part of the bill. If 
we are to have a Commission with only 
that many committee members on it, no 
committee will have adequate represen- 
tation to provide any cross section of 
views at all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
from Nebraska will permit me to say 
so—— 

Mr. HRUSKA. Certainly. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I did not intend 
to increase the number at all. I simply 
said the Vice President should be able 
to choose from members on the three 
committees, rather than merely the one. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it is important 
to increase the size of the committee if 
that is to be done, because, for example, 
on the Foreign Relations Committee, as 
the Senator knows, each of us is more or 
less typed as having certain ideas on eco- 
nomic aid. If the Vice President were to 
select one member from each of the com- 
mittees, the decision could be predeter- 
mined in advance. By increasing the 
number, it could be expected that there 
would be some pros and some cons. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
think the supporters of the amendment 
failed to read it carefully. I see the pos- 
sibility that, under the amendment, the 
committee might investigate the CIA, in 
which case it would be most dangerous to 
have four members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on it. We might wish 
to take that into account, because sec- 
tion 3, on page 2, reads: 

Assistance for political or contingency pur- 
poses, to be extended to a limited number of 
countries or areas 


That might very well involve the CIA. 
It would be most dangerous to have four 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on such a committee. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is a very inter- 
esting observation, particularly in view 
of the recent debate on the floor on that 
general subject which had an unfortu- 
nate termination so far as the viewpoint 
just expressed is concerned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
addition to what the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts just said about the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I point 
out that in 1964, food for peace provided 
33 percent of our foreign aid. In 1965 
it was 28 percent. In 1966 it was 20 per- 
cent. Considering these facts, why 
should not the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry have a berth on this com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I see no reason why 
not. To narrow this committee down 
for a study and investigation of such 
monumental scope and to limit the com- 
mittee to four members of only one com- 
mittee seems to me to make it a little 
bit off balance, in fact very ill balanced. 

I point that out as an added reason 
why I do not propose to vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
junior Senator from New York. 

I note that in subsection (1) of sec- 
tion 201, on page 2, of the pending 
amendment reference is made to the in- 
clusion of title II of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

That is the title that has to do with 
famine relief. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And that comes 
under this heading, “Assistance Intend- 
ed Primarily for Humanitarian Pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I understand 
from that that the only research that 
this committee would make, looking to 
suggestions or changes of programs lying 
in the field of agriculture would be in 
that field covered by title II of the Food 
for Peace Act? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. As I said to the Sen- 
ator yesterday, and as I said to the 
Senator from Louisiana today, they 
would certainly take into consideration 
the fact that these other programs exist 
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and how they operate and how much is 
expended each year while they are de- 
termining what should be done under 
this program, rather than under the 
foreign aid program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The study commis- 
sion, however, would not take up mat- 
ters arising under titles I, III, and IV of 
the Food for Peace Act. Title I, for 
instance, deals with the sale of food 
commodities or agricultural commodities 
for soft currencies; title III, as I recall it, 
for barter; and title IV, the sale for dol- 
lars on the installment plan or credit 
terms. All such details would still be 
left exclusively to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. It 
would be left to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. Obviously the 
Senator from Florida understands that 
the planning committee would be aware 
of that and would take into considera- 
tion what was being done under those 
programs, while considering the foreign 
aid program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No provision would 
be made for suggested changes in titles 
I, III, and IV of the Food for Peace Act. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator is correct. I emphasize to the 
Senator from Florida and to the Senate 
that all we have been talking about 
over the period of the last day or so 
is a study. After the study has been 
made—and there will be eight Members 
of Congress on the study committee—the 
committee will make its report back to 
the Senate and to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Everybody will have an op- 
portunity to consider that study and to 
make his own judgment as to its validity. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the appropriate 
committees having jurisdiction of the 
specific subject matter would still have 
the responsibility of examining and re- 
porting upon suggested legislation. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. They 
would examine and report upon any sug- 
gestion they might make. Some sug- 
gestions might be made to other commit- 
tees. But each Representative would 
have to pass on the matter and each 
Senator would have to pass on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
New York. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munot] for work- 
ing out an acceptable adjustment of 
what were our differences. I think all 
of our differences were more in form 
than they were of serious substance all 
the time. 
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The amendment now allays the con- 
cern, if not the fears, of some who 
thought there was an implied commit- 
ment under the language originally pro- 
posed to commit ourselves to narrow the 
gap between the have and have-not na- 
tions. But, be that as it may, we will 
benefit from the study that will flow 
from the special commission the amend- 
ment calls for. 

The purpose and direction of the Ken- 
nedy-Clark-Mundt amendment is quite 
different from the amendment I helped 
draft in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee last year. It is also very different 
from the version which was passed by 
the Senate after the Kennedy-Clark- 
Mundt amendment was added on the 
floor. It is not completely accurate to 
say this is what the Senate approved last 
year. The Senate must take into ac- 
count the other amendment that it ap- 
proved last year. 

The committee version of 1965 began 
by terminating future aid under what 
are called foreign aid measures and also 
terminating title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development Assistance Act of 
1954. This was put into the committee 
amendment to make certain that the re- 
view of foreign aid would include all 
kinds of assistance, including that under 
food for peace. Our bill ended the 
largest program under food for peace 
along with the current version of for- 
eign aid just so all these forms of aid 
would be considered and dealt with as a 
piece. 

Take a look at this language in the 
1965 bill. It began: 

Sec. 701. TERMINATION OF EXISTING PRO- 
Gcrams.—Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, no assistance shall be furnished 
pursuant to this Act or pursuant to title I 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, or any 
extension thereof, to any country or area 
(or enterprise thereon) subsequent to June 
30, 1967. 


The reason for that language was to 
include Public Law 480 in any review of 
foreign aid. The committee fully recog- 
nized and appreciated that so-called food 
for peace is one of the biggest foreign 
aid programs we have. Beginning this 
year, Public Law 480 will no longer be a 
surplus disposal program. We will begin 
raising food specifically for the purpose 
of distribution abroad. It is every bit as 
much a part of economic assistance as 
the manufactured commodities we also 
produce for distribution under AID con- 
tract. 

Senators will recall that last year my 
good friend, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDERI, the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, seemed to be- 
lieve. that this action would constitute 
trespassing upon the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Agriculture. We sought 
no trespass upon the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Agriculture. We took the 
position that what they do under Public 
Law 480 and food for peace is a substan- 
tial part of foreign aid, and any com- 
mission looking into foreign aid ought 
to look into that matter, too. 

We made some adjustments and got 
his agreement to the language I have 
just this afternoon read because he 
shared our view that Public Law 480 
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should be included in any review of for- 
eign aid. 

I was gratified to hear Senator ELLEN- 
DER—if I understood correctly—make the 
same point, that food for peace and 
Public Law 480 really are part of the for- 
eign aid-program. It is not specifically 
set forth in this resolution, as it was last 
year, but I do not see any reason why 
the Commission that is to be set up here 
could not cover all forms of foreign as- 
sistance, including those authorized in 
other laws. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. As one of the many co- 
authors whose names are associated with 
this proposal, I can assure the Senator 
from Oregon that, early in our discus- 
sions, the first amendment which was 
adopted by the then sole author, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]—although I believe it had two 
authors, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, KENNEDY] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK I -was to pro- 
vide the words “among others. So that 
the Commission, in addition to anything 
we stipulate here, would have a wide- 
open field in which to carry out its inves- 
tigations—any place that it felt its in- 
vestigations would be valid. 

So the legislative history recounted by 
the Senator from Oregon certainly would 
prove an inducement to them to do that 
which they could legally do under this 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. That statement is very 
helpful. I understand, then, from his in- 
tervention, that the Senator from South 
Dakota, one of the authors of the pend- 
ing amendment, advises the Senator from 
Oregon and the Senate that if the 
amendment is adopted and the Commis- 
sion is set up, it would have general power 
to go into a review of Public Law 480 and 
food for peace or any other assistance 
program available. 

Mr. MUNDT. As now written, the 
Commission would have the power to 
make investigations of anything, any- 
where, relevant to the whole foreign as- 
sistance program, until it runs out of its 
$400,000. 

Mr. MORSE. That was my under- 
standing, but I desired to make the rec- 
ord clear, because we clearly contem- 
plated that in my amendment of last 
year. 

A second section of our committee 
amendment directed the study commis- 
sion to seek unification of all such aid 
programs under a single officer or agen- 
ey. The language reads as follows: 

In order to provide for better coordination 
of all programs of United States assistance 
to foreign countries, and for more efficient, 
economical, and effective administration of 
such programs, the proposals referred to in 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of subsection ` 
(a) shall also include provisions for unifica- 
tion, insofar as practicable, of the adminis- 
tration of such programs under a oe of- 
ficer or agency. 


The Senator from Louisiana has al- 
ready spoken about the omission from 
this amendment of a termination provi- 
sion. I wish it were in. But we must 
face the fact that there would be no 
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chance of getting it through the House, 
and I doubt whether it would get through 
the Senate under the circumstances pre- 
vailing this year. 

Nevertheless, this comment should be 
made, to show the difference between 
the position I took last year on the 
amendment that the Senate adopted, in- 
cluding the addition of the Kennedy- 
Clark amendment of last year, and the 
situation this year with the Kennedy- 
Clark-Mundt amendment. 

Omission of the termination provision, 
with its inclusion of food for peace, 
would leave entirely up to the study 
group the review of all aid programs or 
just those provided for in this bill and 
in the military aid bill. The only type 
of assistance specifically described as in- 
cluding other laws which the Commis- 
sion is directed to study is in the area of 
humanitarian relief. No mention is 
made of specific laws in the area of de- 
velopment, nor the area of political aid, 
nor the area of military aid. 

Another omission from this amend- 
ment offered this year is subsection (b) 
of the committee bill of last year. It 
reads: 

The proposals referred to in subsection (2) 
should also provide that after June 30, 1967, 
the total number of countries receiving as- 
sistance referred to in paragraphs (2), (3), 
and (4) of subsection (a) should not ex- 
ceed a total of fifty. 


I should prefer some limitation in this 
amendment. But there is a reference to 
this matter in current bills. 

I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from South Dakota, because 
he is the only coauthor of the amend- 
ment. 

Does the Senator from South Dakota 
agree with me that the terms of refer- 
ence of the Commission are sufficiently 
broad so that in any study of foreign aid 
it could take into consideration—it seems 
to me that it should take into consider- 
ation—the number of countries that 
ought to receive aid? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sure that it is 
broad enough to do that, because actually 
no arbitrary limitations are in the 
amendment. 

As the Senator will recall, I introduced 
a companion amendment of my own. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] introduced one. When the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
was called up first, I called attention to 
the basic difference, which was that in- 
cluded in the amendment of the Senator 
from New York were some stipulations 
and some suggestions and some guide- 
lines to which I objected. I objected be- 
cause the guidelines, if established, 
S to mutually exclude anything 
Realizing that we could not strike the 
whole subject, I suggested that we include 
the words among others.” When the 
Commission is told that among others 
it may include this, it means that among 
the other things they may include is 
everything else in the world relevant to 
the problem. 

So the Senator from Oregon need have 
no concern about that, provided a Com- 
mission is appointed which would follow 
the leadership of its own noses, instead 
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of accepting direction from some ulterior 
source. 

Mr. MORSE. When this Commission 
is appointed, it should read this debate 
very carefully. 

Mr. MUND T. I should hope so. 

Mr. MORSE. At least, it would be 
responsible for following the legislative 
history of the bill. Therefore, I desire 
this legislative history to show clearly 
that if we pass the amendment this 
afternoon—I shall support it—it is un- 
derstood that the Commission would 
have within its terms of reference the 
authority to make inquiry into the extent 
of the program for the future, including 
the number of countries that should 
receive aid by way of foreign aid from 
the United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. It would certainly be a 
very short-sighted Commission that 
would ignore that salient factor. 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment, it 
would not be carrying out the objectives 
of the amendment if it did not do so, and 
it would be subject to criticism if it did 
not. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question of the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota to ask a question of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
from South Dakota tell me whether or 
not it is the intent of the authors of this 
proposal that the Commission’s studies 
would really include everything that is in 
the policy declaration that is part of the 
basic Foreign Assistance Act of 1961? 
Does the Senator contemplate any limi- 
tation? 

Mr. MUNDT. No. This amendment 
deals primarily with foreign aid. 

Mr. McCARTHY. This is the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, which sets forth 
the general purposes of the foreign aid 
program. Is it the intention of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that this special 
committee or commission be set up to 
study this whole field and all of the ob- 
jectives which have been set for the for- 
eign assistance program through the 
years and are still part of the basic act? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not sure about 
that, but I am sure that the Commission 
should discuss all of the various records 
and types and programs of foreign aid 
which have been engaged in, and all pos- 
sible other determinations which might 
be made, governing any foreign aid pro- 
grams for thefuture. Iam not sure that 
it is broad enough to go into foreign 
policy and military policy, and things of 
that type. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I say it is simply 
the policy which has been set in the For- 
eign Assistance Act, I assume that is the 
policy which it is the intention that Con- 
gress pursue. In other words, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota desires that the 
Commission have rather general juris- 
diction in the whole field of foreign aid. 

Mr. MUNDT. In the specific field of 
foreign aid, I desire the Commission to 
have general jurisdiction. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, since 
the bill before us is an amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp part I, chapter 1, section 102 
of that act, which is a three-page state- 
ment of policy of the foreign aid pro- 
gram, so that the Senators may know the 
limitation and scope of the objectives we 
have set for this program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961, AS AMENDED 
PART 1 
Chapter 1—Policy 

Sec. 102. STATEMENT OF Poricy.—It is the 
sense of the Congress that peace depends on 
wider recognition of the dignity and inter- 
dependence of men, and survival of free 
institutions in the United States can best be 
assured in a worldwide atmosphere of free- 
dom. 

To this end, the United States has in the 
past provided assistance to help strengthen 
the forces of freedom by aiding peoples of 
less developed friendly countries of the world 
to develop their resources and improve their 
living standards, to realize their aspirations 
for justice, education, dignity, and respect as 
individual human beings, and to establish 
responsible governments. 

The Congress declares it to be a primary 
necessity, opportunity, and responsibility of 
the United States, and consistent with its 
traditions and ideals, to renew the spirit 
which lay behind these past efforts, and to 
help make a historic demonstration that eco- 
nomie growth and political democracy can go 
hand in hand to the end that an enlarged 
community of free, stable, and self-reliant 
countries can reduce world tensions and 
insecurity. 

It is the policy of the United States to 
strengthen friendly foreign countries by en- 
couraging the development of their free eco- 
nomic institutions and productive capabili- 
ties, and by minimizing or eliminating bar- 
riers to the flow of private investment capital. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
institution of full investment guaranty pro- 
grams under title III of chapter 2 of this part 
with all recipient countries would be regarded 
as a significant measure of self-help by such 
countries improving the climate for private 
investment both domestic and foreign. 

In addition, the Congress declares that it 
is the policy of the United States to support 
the principles of increased economic coopera- 
tion and trade among countries, freedom of 
the press, information, and religion, freedom 
of navigation in international waterways, 
and recognition of the right of all private 
persons to travel and pursue their lawful 
activities without discrimination as to race 
or religion. The Congress further declares 
that any distinction made by foreign nations 
between American citizens because of race, 
color, or religion in the granting of, or the 
exercise of, personal or other rights available 
to American citizens is repugnant to our 
principles. In the administration of all parts 
of this Act these principles shall be sup- 
ported in such a way in our relations with 
countries friendly to the United States 
which are in controversy with each other as 
to promote an adjudication of the issues in- 
volved by means of international law pro- 
cedures available to the parties. 

Accordingly, the Congress hereby affirms it 
to be the policy of the United States to make 
assistance available, upon request, under this 
part in scope and on a basis of long-range 
continuity essential to the creation of an 
environment in which the energies of the 
peoples of the world can be devoted to con- 
structive purposes, free of pressure and ero- 
sion by the adversaries of freedom. It is the 
sense of the Congress that in furnishing 
assistance under this part excess personal 
property shall be utilized wherever practi- 
cable in lieu of the procurement of new items 
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for United States-assisted projects and pro- 
grams, It is the further sense of the Con- 
gress that assistance under this part shall 
be complemented by the furnishings under 
any other Act of surplus agricultural com- 
modities and by disposal of excess property 
under this and other Acts. 

Also, the Congress reaffirms its conviction 
that the peace of the world and the security 
of the United States are endangered so long 
as international communism continues to 
attempt to bring under Communist domi- 
nation peoples now free and independent 
and to keep under domination peoples once 
free but now subject to such domination. 
It is, therefore, the policy of the United 
States to continue to make available to other 
free countries and peoples, upon request, as- 
sistance of such nature and in such amounts 
as the United States deems advisable and 
as may be effectively used by free countries 
and peoples to help them maintain their 
freedom. Assistance shall be based upon 
sound plans and programs; be directed to- 
ward the social as well as economic aspects 
of economic development; be responsible to 
the efforts of the recipient countries to mo- 
bilize their own resources and help them- 
selves; be cognizant of the external and in- 
ternal pressures which hamper their growth; 
and shall emphasize long-range development 
assistance as the primary instrument of such 
growth. 

It is the sense of Congress that in the ad- 
ministration of these funds great attention 
and consideration should be given to those 
countries which share the view of the 
United States on the world crisis and which 
do not, as a result of United States assist- 
ance, divert their own economic resources 
to military propaganda efforts, supported by 
the Soviet Union or Communist China, and 
directed against the United States or against 
other countries receiving aid under this Act. 

The Congress further declares that in the 
administration of programs of assistance 
under this Act the highest practicable em- 
phasis should be given to: programs provid- 
ing for loans or loan guarantees for use by 
institutions and organizations in making re- 
payable low-interest rate loans to individuals 
in friendly foreign countries for the pur- 
chase of small farms, the purchase of homes, 
the establishment, equipment and strength- 
ening of small independent business con- 
cerns, purchase of tools or equipment needed 
by individuals for carrying on an occupation 
or a trade or financing the opportunity for 
individuals to obtain practical education in 
vocational and occupational skills, and to 
those programs of technical assistance and 
development which will assist in carrying 
out and in preparing a favorable environ- 
ment for such programs. While recognizing 
that special requirements, differing develop- 
ment needs and political conditions in various 
assisted countries will affect the priority of 
such programs and of each country’s rela- 
tive ability to implement them, it is further 
the sense of Congress that each such assisted 
country should be encouraged to give ade- 
quate recognition to such needs of the people 
in the preparation of national development 
programs. 

The Congress reaffirms its belief in the im- 
portance of regional organizations of free 
peoples for mutual assistance, such as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment, the European Economic Com- 
munity, the Organization of American States, 
the Colombo Plan, the South East Asla 
Treaty Organization, the Central Treaty 
Organization, and others, and expresses its 
hope that such organizations may be 
strengthened and broadened, and their pro- 
grams of self-help and mutual cooperation 
may be made more effective in the protection 
of the independence and security of free peo- 
ple, and in the development of their economic 
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and social well-being, and the safeguarding 
of their basic rights and liberties. 

It is the sense of the Congress that, in 
the administration of programs of assist- 
ance under chapter 2 of this part, every pos- 
sible precaution should be taken to assure 
that such assistance is not diverted to short- 
term emergency purposes (such as budgetary 
purposes, balance-of-payments purpose, or 
military purposes) or any other purpose not 
essential to the long-range economic develop- 
ment of recipient countries. 

The Congress urges that all other coun- 
tries (including private enterprise within 
such countries) able to contribute join in 
a common undertaking to meet the goals 
stated in this part. In particular, the Con- 
gress urges that other industrialized free- 
world countries increase their contributions 
and improve the forms and terms of their 
assistance so that the burden of the common 
undertaking, which is for the benefit of all, 
shall be equitably borne, by all. It is the 
sense of Congress that, where feasible, the 
United States Government invite friendly 
nations to join in missions to consult with 
countries which are recipients of assistance 
under this part on the possibilities for joint 
action to assure the effective development of 
plans for the economic development of such 
recipient countries and the effective use of 
assistance provided them; and that the 
President may request the assistance of inter- 
national financial institutions in bringing 
about the establishment of such missions. 

It is the sense of the Congress that assist- 
ance authorized by this Act should be ex- 
tended to or withheld from the government 
of South Vietnam, in the discretion of the 
President, to further the objectives of vic- 
tory in the war against communism and the 
return of their homeland of Americans in- 
volved in that struggle. 

It is the sense of the Congress that assist- 
ance under this or any other Act to any for- 
eign country which hereafter permits, or fails 
to take adequate measures to prevent, the 
damage or destruction by mob action of the 
United States property within such country, 
should be terminated and should not be re- 
sumed until the President determines that 
appropriate measures have been taken by 
such country to prevent a recurrence thereof. 

This Act, or the furnishing of economic, 
military, or other assistance under this Act, 
shall not be construed as creating a new 
commitment or as affecting any existing com- 
mitment to use armed forces of the United 
States for the defense of any foreign country. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], without losing my right to the 
floor, so that he may ask a question of the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MonprT]. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I invite at- 
tention to the language contained in 
lines 1 through 6 on page 2 which pro- 
vides that this Commission is to formu- 
late and submit proposals for foreign as- 
sistance for “fiscal years”—and I notice 
that that is in the plural—beginning on 
or after July 1, 1968. 

Does not this proposed amendment 
contemplate that the foreign aid pro- 
gram is going to be continued until the 
last lingering echo of Gabriel’s horn 
trembles into silence? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think not, because 
those who study the Recorp and debate 
on this matter will observe the fact that 
the Senate emphatically in a rollcall vote 
called for this to be a 1-year authoriza- 
tion. The program ends at the end of 


this fiscal year. 
Mr. ERVIN. This amendment, regard- 
less of what it would do to foreign aid to 
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foreign countries, would cut off aid to 
members of this Commission at the end 
of 1 fiscal year. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Commission ex- 
pires when it makes its report. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] and I 
pointed out last night in colloquy on the 
floor of the Senate, it is not accurate to 
say that the amendment that we have 
under consideration is the same thing 
we voted for a yearago. It has many of 
the characteristics of the same thing we 
voted for but we have to take into 
account what else we voted for that was 
related to the subject matter of this 
amendment. 

We have to take into account that some 
of its characteristics did not come out of 
the committee, but were added on the 
floor of the Senate. When you look at 
the total amendment that we reported 
from committee, including the facts I 
have pointed out that are not in the bill 
this year, I think there is a partial ex- 
planation of why the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHE] and I were right last year 
in insisting we should modify the amend- 
ment this year. That is to the great 
credit of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KENNEDY] and I appreciate it very 
much. He agreed to do it along the lines 
which I will mention in a moment. 

But because the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHe] made the record he made 
last night, I thought it fair to him, as 
well as myself, to point out the differ- 
ences between the bill and amendment 
this year, and the bill and amendment of 
last year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
colloquy that took place last night I 
emphasized the fact that the amendment 
as written laid down directions to the 
Commission of 12. After it laid down 
directions it proceeded to state that the 
Commission shall make a study, and that 
at the conclusion of that study make 
recommendations. 

My anxiety was provoked by the para- 
dox of what is sought to be done. It was 
declared, in effect, that we shall have an 
impartial study from which a commis- 
sion advises about what our course of 
economic assistance in the future shall 
be. 

But as I have already stated, as a pre- 
liminary, the bill proceeded to tell this 
Commission of 12 what in effect it should 
do. 

I now read from page 3, beginning 
on line 18 the material which I under- 
stand has been stricken from the amend- 
ment through the discussions that have 
been had. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The language of the 
bill was, as follows: 

The proposals referred to in subsection (a) 
should be based on an analysis and estimate 
of the funds required by the developing 
nations of the world to close the widening 
gap between the economically privileged na- 
tions and those nations striving to achieve 
a developed economy. 
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This analysis should examine the rela- 
tionship between development requirements 
and the rising gross national product of the 
United States. 


The amendment to the bill that was 
under consideration last year, proposed 
by the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], envisioned, in essence, a termi- 
nation of the foreign aid program, or a 
substantial reduction of it. That was 
the basis upon which we proceeded. 

However, this amendment was ac- 
cepted, as proposed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK J. It is true 
that the Recorp shows that 78 Senators 
voted for it, and 1 Senator voted against 
it. But I submit that a complete reading 
of the Recorp and the proceedings in 1965 
will disclose that the primary objective 
of the study was to bring about a termi- 
nation or reduction of the program. 

In conclusion, the striking of lines 18 
down to a part of line 23 puts the lan- 
guage of this amendment in a form that 
will require an objective study of the 
advisability of either increasing, decreas- 
ing, or terminating foreign aid. 

On that basis, I favor this amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate that. I 
wanted to give the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Lausch! the opportunity to make 
his statement in view of the colloquy we 
engaged in last night with our friends, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], and others. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Last night I asked 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
why he accepted the amendment last 
year. 

Mr. MORSE. 
mistake. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I merely want to add 
that I think the Senator from Oregon 
tried to be polite to the Senator from 
oo and the Senator from New 
Yor 


I said I had made a 


Mr. MORSE. I do not have to try 
to be polite to them; it is always 
a pleasure. 


Mr, LAUSCHE. And also, as a tacti- 
cal operation, he agreed to accept it, 
believing that, by so doing, the amend- 
ment he offered would be adopted; and 
it was adopted by a vote of 78 to 1. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to have the 
Record show that the cordial relation- 
ship between the Senator from Oregon 
and myself, which has existed for some 
10 years, makes it quite unnecessary for 
us to be polite to each other. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] and I 
also have a cordial relationship. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Except that some 
time ago the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
on television, described me as dema- 
gog. This is the first time I have had 
a chance to call attention to that or 
point it out. 

Mr. CLARK. I have the feeling that 
the Senator from Ohio has been misin- 
formed. I never think of him as a dema- 
gog; nothing would be further from my 
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mind. I consider him a stanch de- 
fender of the age that has passed against 
the age that is thronging before.” 
(Laughter.] 

May I complete my statement by say- 
ing that I regret the changes which have 
been made in the amendment; never- 
theless, I shall support it. I hope that 
the Commission, when appointed, will 
read very carefully the debate in the 
Senate during the last 2 days. If they 
do, they will give great consideration 
to what will have to be done to bridge 
the gap between the poorer nations and 
the richer nations. I realize that my 
views did not prevail to change the 
amendment, but I believe that the 
amendment is better than no amend- 
ment, and I shall vote for it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is fit- 
ting that I should make this comment 
immediately following what my good 
friend from Pennsylvania has just said, 
because I appreciate very much the spirit 
of cooperation which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the Senator from New 
York, and the Senator from South 
Dakota have extended to us, so that we 
can have an amendment that will pro- 
vide for a study. That is what we all 
seek. 

The revised amendment eliminates the 
word assessment“ which was presented 
several times in the original draft of the 
amendment as first offered. I think 
that is desirable, in order to put at rest 
in the Senate certain concerns and fears 
that the word “assessment” is becoming 
common in international finance circles. 
To talk about an assessment of the gross 
national product to be levied on indus- 
trial countries for use in underdeveloped 
countries has become quite common. 

I stated yesterday, in connection with 
a couple of items in the bill, that the 
delegates of some Latin American coun- 
tries to economic conferences have de- 
veloped quite a habit of talking about as- 
sessments. I do not think that we 
should commit ourselves to any legisla- 
tion that uses that term in it, in view of 
the meaning that seems to have been 
given to it by some of the Latin American 
delegates to international conferences. 

To say “assessed,” meaning to evalu- 
ate, does not change the fact that as- 
sessed also means “to subject to a tax, 
charge, or levy.” 

The original version of this amend- 
ment stated that the commission should 
examine the relationship between the 
development requirements and the rising 
gross national product of the United 
States. That is before we modified the 
pending amendment. It provides that 
we should examine the relationship be- 
tween the development requirements of 
the rising gross national product of the 
United States, assessing the percentage 
of the gross national product that should 
be devoted to such developmental 
assistance. 

If we mean to have a study that the 
American people can ever have any con- 
fidence in, then I think we were wise in 
getting the agreement to eliminate the 
word “assessment” this afternoon. 

Again, I want to thank the Senator 
from New York, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, and the Senator from South 
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Dakota for going along with us on this 
proposed modification, which reads: 

The proposal referred to in subsection (a) 
should include an analysis of the role that 
economic assistance by the United States and 
other developed nations can play in the eco- 
nomic and social development through for- 
eign aid. 


I made this statement because I did 
not want someone studying the legisla- 
tive history of the Senate to believe that 
I agreed last year to this amendment. 
I agreed to major language in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, the Senator from New York, 
and the Senator from South Dakota as 
part of a much broader section of the 
bill, some of which, as I have pointed 
out, does not happen to be covered in this 
amendment. 

Ishall support the amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayu], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], and the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. McCELLAN] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Florida IMr. SMATHERS] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayn] and the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. SMaTHERS] would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Morton], and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would 
each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced —yeas 74, 
nays 17, as follows: 


No. 158 Leg.] 
EAS —74 

Aiken Church Griffin 
Anderson Clark Gruening 
Bartlett Cooper 
Bible Dodd Hart 
Boggs Dominick Hartke 
Brewster Douglas Hickenlooper 
Burdick Ervin 
Byrd, Va. Fannin 
Byrd, W. Va. Fong uye 
Cannon Fulbright Jackson 
Case Gore 'avits 


LE SEL OT a 
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Jordan, N.C. Miller Proxmire 
Kennedy, Mass. Mondale Randolph 
Kennedy, N.Y. Monroney Ribicoff 
Kuchel Montoya Robertson 
Lausche Morse Russell, S. O. 
Long. Mo. Moss Saltonstall 
Long, La. Mundt Sparkman 
Magnuson M Symington 
Mansfield Muskie Tower 
McCarthy Nelson Tydings 
McGee Neuberger Williams, N.J. 
McGovern Pastore Yarborough 
McIntyre Pell Young, Ohio 
Metcalf Prouty 
NAYS—17 

Bennett Hruska Stennis 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Talmadge 
Curtis Russell, Thurmond 
Dirksen Scott Williams, Del 
Eastland Simpson Young, N. Dak 
Ellender Smith 

NOT VOTING—9 
Allott Carlson Morton 
Bass Hayden Pearson 
Bayh McClellan Smathers 


So Mr. KeEennepy’s amendment, as 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end of the bill, add a new section, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 203. There is hereby authorized to 
be printed for the use of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations 14,000 additional copies of 
its hearings on supplemental foreign assist- 
ance, fiscal 1966—Vietnam, of the 
Eighty-ninth Congress, second session.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
whether he is aware of any further 
amendments, or whether we can proceed 
to a third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Chair has just put the question, and 
there seem to be no further amendments. 
I hope we can proceed to third reading as 
soon as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the im- 
mediate consideration of H.R. 15750, 
which is the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 15750) to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to amend the bill (H.R. 15750) by 
striking out all after the enacting clause 

CXII——1076—Part 13 
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and substituting the text of S. 3584, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
pe cai and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
tim 


e. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered on 
passage? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr DIRKSEN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

A NEW CONCEPT ON FOREIGN AID 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have great misgivings about this year’s 
foreign economic assistance bill. I wish 
to make it clear, however, that my mis- 
givings are not about foreign aid as such, 
nor about the Agency for International 
Development, its personnel and their ad- 
ministration of the program. My mis- 
givings have to do with the basic char- 
acter of the program and the need, as I 
see it, for a new concept of foreign aid. 
In its present bilateral form foreign aid, 
though composed principally of interest- 
bearing loans, is run as a kind of charity, 
demeaning to both recipient and donor. 
In addition, it is becoming a vehicle to- 
ward deep American involvement in 
areas and issues which lie beyond both 
our vital interests and our competence. 
For these two essential reasons, on which 
I shall elaborate, I propose the transfor- 
mation of aid, through internationaliza- 
tion, from private charity to community 
responsibility, from a dubious instrument 
of national policy to a stable program for 
international development. 

The obligation of the rich to help the 
poor is recognized, so far as I know, by 
every major religion, by every formal sys- 
tem of ethics, and by individuals who 
claim no moral code beyond a simple 
sense of human decency. Unless na- 
tional borders are regarded as the limits 
of human loyalty and compassion as well 
as of political authority, the obligation 
of the rich to the poor clearly encom- 
passes an obligation on the part of rich 
nations to poor nations. Indeed, it is no 
more than commonsense to recognize 
that, among nations as within them, the 
security of the rich is best assured by 
providing hope and opportunity for the 
poor. 

Neither we nor any other nation, how- 
ever, has yet accepted an obligation to 
the poor nations in any way analogous to 
that which we accept toward the individ- 
ual poor and the poorer States and re- 
gions within our own country. In 
America and other democratic societies, 
higher income people provide the bulk of 
the tax money to finance public services 
of which the poor are the principal bene- 
ficiaries; the redistribution of wealth has 
become a normal and accepted function 
of democratic government. The rich 
pay not as a private act of noblesse oblige 
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but in fulfillment of a social responsi- 
bility; the poor receive benefits not as a 
lucky gratuity but as the right of citi- 
zens. The effect of the great social re- 
forms in our country from the time of 
Theodore Roosevelt to the Great Society 
has been the virtual displacement of pri- 
vate philanthropy by public responsi- 
bility. The Salvation Army has just 
about been put out of business by social 
security and, with due respect for the 
humanity and kindness of the Salvation 
Army, who can deny that unemployment 
compensation is a major improvement? 

With no less respect for the compe- 
tence and dedication of our Agency for 
International Development, I suggest 
that we begin to replace bilateral for- 
eign aid, which is analogous to private 
philanthropy, with an internationalized 
program based on the same principle of 
public responsibility which underlies 
progressive taxation and the social serv- 
ices we provide for our own people. I 
suggest that we extend the frontiers of 
our concern so as to transform our aid 
to the world’s poorer nations from some- 
thing resembling a private gratuity to a 
community responsibility. 

The crucial difference between bilat- 
eral and international aid is the basic 
incompatibility of bilateralism with indi- 
vidual and national dignity. Charity 
corrodes both the rich and the poor, 
breeding an exaggerated sense of au- 
thority on the part of the donor and a 
destructive loss of self-esteem on the 
part of the recipient. Whatever the ma- 
terial benefits of our aid—and they have 
been considerable in some countries—I 
am increasingly inclined to the view that 
they have been purchased at an exces- 
sive political and psychological cost to 
both lenders and borrowers. The criti- 
cal question is whether the transfer of 
wealth between nations can be made 
compatible with human dignity as has 
been done within our own country. I 
think that it can be done, by the inter- 
nationalization of foreign aid. 

It is with such thoughts in mind that 
I have decided, after almost 20 years of 
American foreign aid, that I for one can 
no longer actively support an aid pro- 
gram that is primarily bilateral. I 
would, however, support and do all 
within my power to secure an expanded 
program of economic aid—a greatly ex- 
panded program of economic aid—pro- 
vided that it were conducted as a com- 
munity enterprise, that is, through in- 
ternational channels such as the United 
Nations, the International Development 
Association of the World Bank, and the 
regional development banks. 

The disruptive effects of bilateral 
American aid have been referred to by 
some prominent individuals who know 
something about it. They emphasize 
the importance of the way in which the 
gift—or loan—is given. 

There is wisdom if also malice in 
Prince Sihanouk’s comparison of Ameri- 
can and Chinese aid to his country. 

You will note the difference in the ways 
of giving— 

He writes: 

On one side we are being humiliated, we 
are given a lecture, we are required to give 
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something in return. On the other side, not 
only is our dignity as poor people being pre- 
served, but our self-esteem is being flat- 
tered—and human beings have their weak- 
nesses, and it would be futile to try to erad- 
icate [them]. 


General Ne Win has all but ended for- 
eign economic aid to Burma despite its 
great need of capital and technical as- 
sistance. 

Unless we Burmans can learn to run our 
own country— 


He says— 
we will lose it. Of course, there are hard- 
ships. But we must put our house in order. 


Noting the effects of vast American 
military and economic assistance on 
such countries as South Vietnam and 
Thailand, Ne Win says: 

This kind of aid does not help, It cripples. 
It paralyzes. The recipients never learn to do 
for themselves. They rely more and more 
on foreign experts and foreign money. In 
the end they lost control of their country. 


Extended in the wrong way, generos- 
ity can be perceived by its intended bene- 
ficiary as insulting and contemptuous. 
I rather suspect, in this connection, that 
the well-intentioned public American of- 
fer to include North Vietnam in a south- 
east Asian development program may 
have been interpreted by the North Viet- 
namese as an attempt to buy them off 
from the war and make them an Ameri- 
can dependency. Coming as it did from 
a nation with which North Vietnam is at 
war, a nation which is bombing its ter- 
ritory, the American offer, though sin- 
cere, was perhaps too generous to be 
credible, and that may explain why it 
was rejected as another peace plot, as 
an effort on the part of the United States 
to win by bribery what it had been un- 
able to win on the battlefields. If the 
same offer of aid were made privately to 
the North Vietnamese by the represent- 
atives of an international agency, it is 
possible that it would elicit a different 
kind of reaction. 

The problem of bilateralism is psy- 
chological and political rather than 
managerial. It is a problem of pride, 
self-respect and independency, which 
have everything to do with a country’s 
will and capacity to foster its own de- 
velopment. There is an inescapable ele- 
ment of charity and paternalism in bi- 
lateral aid—even when it is aid in the 
form of loans at high rates of interest— 
and charity, over a long period of time, 
has a debilitating effect on both its in- 
tended beneficiary and its provider; it 
fosters attitudes of cranky dependency 
or simple anger on the part of the recip- 
ient and of self-righteous frustration on 
the part of the donor, attitudes which, 
once formed, feed destructively upon 
each other. 

Foreign aid is not in a literal sense the 
cause or the reason for American mili- 
tary involvement in Vietnam. It was, 
however, an important factor contribut- 
ing to the state of mind of policymakers 
who committed the United States to a 
major land war in Asia after having 
stated forcefully, repeatedly and, to 
many of us, quite convincingly, that that 
was exactly what they intended not to 
do. The relationship between Ameri- 
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can aid and the Vietnamese war is no 
less significant for being psychological 
rather than juridical; indeed it is prob- 
ably more significant. 

The idea of foreign aid as a source of 
American military involvement is cer- 
tainly not my own; on the contrary, such 
a connection never even occurred to me 
or, I daresay, to other members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, until ad- 
ministration officials began referring to 
the aid program as cause and evidence 
of what they judge to be an American 
military obligation in Vietnam. Nor, I 
think, can the connection between aid 
and military involvement be dismissed 
as mere excess of rhetoric by partisans 
of the Vietnamese war. 

Although he has now disavowed aid as 
a source of military obligations, the Sec- 
retary of State on no less than three 
occasions referred to congressional ap- 
proval of aid programs as a basis of au- 
thority for the American military in- 
volvement in Vietnam, He did so ata 
Senate hearing in August 1964. He did 
so again in a hearing before the For- 
eign Relations Committee on January 
28, 1966, when, after citing the SEATO 
Treaty as authorizing American military 
action in Vietnam, he went on to say: 

In addition to that, we have bilateral as- 
sistance agreements to South Vietnam. We 
have had several actions of the Congress. 
We have had the annual aid appropriations 
in which the purposes of the aid have been 
fully set out before the Congress. 


The Secretary made the same point 
most explicitly in a speech in Las Vegas 
on February 16,1966. He said: 

We are committed to assist South Vietnam 
resist aggression by the SEATO Treaty, which 
was approved by the Senate with only one 
dissenting vote; by the pledges of three suc- 
cessive Presidents; by the aid approved by 
bipartisan majorities in Congress over a pe- 
riod of 12 years; by joint declarations with 
our allies in Southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific; and by the Resolution which Con- 
gress adopted in August 1964, with only two 
dissenting votes. 


I very much doubt that any Member 
of the Senate ever supposed that by vot- 
ing for foreign aid the Senate was au- 
thorizing or committing the United 
States to use its Armed Forces to sustain 
the ruling government of any recipient 
country against foreign attack, much 
less against internal insurrection. I 
rather doubt that those who later cited 
such a connection thought of it, either, 
before the United States took over the 
Vietnamese war. 

What seems to have happened is that 
large-scale military and economic aid, 
along with our gradual assumption of the 
French role in Indochina and the adop- 
tion of Ngo Dinh Diem as an American 
protégé, created a state of mind among 
American policymakers under which it 
was felt that the United States had a 
proprietary investment in Vietnam—an 
investment of prestige and money which 
those responsible were naturally unwill- 
ing to see go down the drain. A gam- 
bler is always tempted, once he has begun 
to lose, to keep raising the stakes in the 
hope of recouping his losses; since early 
1965 American policymakers have been 
steadily raising the stakes of a gamble 
which began in part with aid and which 
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until a year and a half ago could have 
been liquidated with a fairly small loss. 
Once the stakes became high, however, 
explanations were called for, and, ap- 
parently without awareness of the impli- 
cations of what they were saying, our 
policymakers began referring to foreign 
aid as one of the factors that committed 
the United States to the war in Vietnam. 

Explicit references to foreign aid as 
legal basis for an American military ob- 
ligation seem, therefore, to have been 
ex post facto; policymakers who came 
to feel that the United States was obli- 
gated to take over the Vietnamese war, 
in part because aid programs authorized 
with no such intention contributed to the 
sense of an American investment, later 
referred back to foreign aid legislation as 
one source of justification and authoriza- 
tion for the American military commit- 
ment. Subsequent disavowals of aid as a 
source of military obligation cannot undo 
its prior contribution to that state of 
mind which made military involvement 
seem essential. 

It is a little late to be locking the barn 
after your prize herd has galloped off into 
the distance. Nonetheless, in order to 
disabuse the administration of the view 
that the Congress, by adopting aid legis- 
lation, is authorizing the President to go 
to war in defense of the beneficiaries, 
the Foreign Relations Committee added 
language to the policy statement of the 
foreign economic aid bill indicating that 
the authorization of military and eco- 
nomic aid “shall not be construed as 
creating a new commitment or as affect- 
ing any existing commitment to use 
Armed Forces of the United States for 
the defense of any foreign country.” 

As a further precaution the commit- 
tee, which previously had approved 
multiyear authorizations, limited this 
year’s foreign aid authorization to 1 
year. I myself would strongly favor 
long-term authorization of an interna- 
tionalized foreign aid program; should 
the Congress ever be asked to approve 
such a program, I for one wil! not only 
support the principle of long-term au- 
thorization but will do all that I can to 
secure its adoption. This year, however, 
I have been unwilling to support a long- 
term aid authorization because of a lack 
of confidence in the purposes for which 
bilateral aid is likely to be used. I have 
been particularly disturbed by the im- 
plications of what is being referred to 
as an Asian doctrine under which the 
United States would accept unilateral 
responsibility for maintaining order and 
extending the Great Society to non- 
Communist Asia. Until confidence in 
the uses to which our aid is likely to be 
put is restored—and I hope that it will 
be in the near future—I think it pru- 
dent for the Congress to retain its full 
authority to review the authorization as 
well as the appropriation of funds for 
foreign aid. 

Many country programs are justified 
by the Agency for International Devel- 
opment on the ground that they will 
maintain an “American presence.” 


These programs are too small to have 
much effect on economic development 
but big enough to involve the United 
States in the affairs of the countries con- 
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cerned. The underlying assumption of 
these programs is that the presence of 
some American aid officials is a blessing 
which no developing country, except for 
the benighted Communist ones, should 
be denied. 

I think this view of aid is a manifesta- 
tion of the arrogance of power. Its 
basis, if not messianism, is certainly ego- 
tism. It assumes that the size, wealth, 
and power of the United States are evi- 
dence of wisdom and virtue as well; it 
assumes that, just as the right-thinking, 
hard-working laborer in a Horatio Alger 
novel might have counted it a privilege 
to take counsel with the local tycoon, 
every right-thinking, hard-working un- 
derdeveloped country must consider it a 
privilege to have some resident Ameri- 
cans around to tell them how to run their 
affairs. 

Bilateral foreign aid, like some of the 
other “instruments” of American for- 
eign policy, has become a vehicle toward 
the involvement of the United States in 
matters lying beyond its proper concern. 
Though by no means the sole cause, or 
even the major cause, of the developing 
role of the United States as ideological 
policeman for the world, bilateral aid has 
been a factor in that development. It 
has become a factor in a general tendency 
to go it alone, a tendency reflected in 
our neglect of the United Nations, in our 
neglect of the views and sensibilities of 
allies and other countries, and in the di- 
version of money and effort from those 
promising and essential domestic reforms 
which only a year ago bade fair to make 
the United States an example of progress 
and social justice for the world. 

Foreign aid does not have to contribute 
to such results. It can indeed be a pow- 
erful means toward the renewal of 
strained partnerships, toward the recon- 
ciliation of national animosities, and 
above all toward the economic growth of 
the world’s poor countries under condi- 
tions that foster dignity as well as de- 
velopment. To accomplish these ends 
we will have greatly to increase our aid 
program and to transform it from an 
instrument of national policy to a com- 
munity program for international de- 
velopment. 

I propose, therefore, the international- 
ization and expansion of foreign aid. I 
propose its conversion from an instru- 
ment of national foreign policy to an 
international program for the limited 
transfer of wealth from rich countries 
to poor countries in accordance with the 
same principle of community responsi- 
bility that in our own country underlies 
progressive taxation, social welfare pro- 
grams, and the effective transfer of 
wealth from the rich States to the poor 
States through programs of Federal aid. 
The time has come to start thinking of 
foreign aid as part of a limited inter- 
national fiscal system through which the 
wealthy members of a world community 
would act sensibly and in their own in- 
terests to meet an obligation toward the 
poor members of the community. 

So great a transformation in the char- 
acter and conduct of aid cannot be 
achieved all at once. At present, how- 
ever, virtually no progress is being made 
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toward the internationalization of aid. 
The implementation of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee’s amendment to the 
foreign economic aid bill requiring the 
channeling of 15 percent of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund through the World 
Bank and its affiliated agencies would be 
an encouraging but, in itself, inadequate 
step forward. A more significant ad- 
vance would be a favorable American re- 
sponse to the request of Mr. George 
Woods, the President of the World Bank, 
for greatly increased contributions to the 
International Development Association, 
the Bank’s soft-loan affiliate. 

What steps can be taken toward the 
development of an international system 
for the limited redistribution of income 
between rich countries and poor coun- 
tries? First, the aid-providing countries 
of the world should terminate bilateral 
programs and channel their development 
lending through the World Bank and its 
affiliated agencies, especially the Inter- 
national Development Association. Sec- 
ondly, the Bank and its affiliates should 
be authorized to dispense the increased 
development funds that would be at their 

as they now dispense limited 
amounts—that is, according to social 
needs and strict economic principles. 
Third, the Bank and its affiliates should 
execute aid programs through an ex- 
panded corps of highly trained interna- 
tional civil servants, encouraging objec- 
tivity by the assignment of field 
personnel, so far as possible, to countries 
and regions other than their own. 
Fourth, the Bank and its affiliates should 
be authorized to recommend amounts to 
be contributed each year by member 
countries to an international develop- 
ment pool; contributions should be 
progressive, with the main burden falling 
on the rich countries, but, in keeping 
with the principle of a community re- 
sponsibility, with even the poorest coun- 
tries making token contributions. 

There are many possibilities for the 
gradual strengthening of an internation- 
al fiscal system over a period of years. 
Some proposals to this effect, although 
not making reference to the World Bank 
as the appropriate international agency, 
were put forth by Mr. Dudley Seers in a 
thoughtful and creative article calling 
for the limited transfer of income from 
rich countries to poor countries. 

An internationalized system would pro- 
vide a framework within which the great 
powers could convert their aid programs 
from cold war instruments of competi- 
tion to cooperative ventures that would 
benefit their own relations as well as the 
economic needs of the developing coun- 
tries. It would be a great thing indeed if 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
the world’s two most economically power- 
ful nations, would join in endorsing the 
principle of an international fiscal sys- 
tem. In this connection it would be 
highly desirable for the Soviet Union to 
join the World Bank, of which Yugo- 
slavia at present is the only Communist 
member. Perhaps the U.S. Government 
could take the initiative of suggesting to 
the Russians that they join and of offer- 
ing, if necessary, to sponsor amendments 
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to the Bank’s charter that might make 
membership more attractive to the Soviet 
Union. 

There are many possibilities for Soviet- 
American cooperation through develop- 
ment aid. It would be a boon to their 
own relations and a splendid example for 
other countries if the United States and 
the Soviet Union agreed to divert equiv- 
alent sums of money from armaments to 
the international development pool. 
Under an internationalized development 
program, one can envision Russian and 
American engineers and economists 
working together in many parts of the 
world as members of an international 
corps of civil servants. The internation- 
alization of aid, by creating a framework 
for cooperation between the great pow- 
ers, could thus provide a powerful im- 
petus for world peace as well as for 
economic development. 

The transformation of economic aid 
from a national charity and an instru- 
ment of cold war competition to an in- 
ternational responsibility would put an 
end to the peculiar and corrosive tyran- 
ny which donor and recipient seem to ex- 
ercise over each other in bilateral rela- 
tionships. Aid would be converted to a 
community responsibility characterized 
by continuity, predictability, and dignity 
for all parties. The economic develop- 
ment of the poor nations of the world 
would be treated for the first time as an 
end in itself, insulated from interna- 
tional political rivalries and internal 
political pressures. 

It may be contended that such a pro- 
gram is unrealistic, that there are in- 
superable obstacles to its realization. 
There are indeed obstacles and they are 
formidable, but they are not insuper- 
able; they are not natural obstacles, like 
man’s inability to fly by flapping his 
arms, or technological, like his momen- 
tary inability to fly a rocket ship to 
Mars, but psychological. If the pro- 
gram I recommend is unrealistic, it is 
unrealistic because, and only because, 
people think it is unrealistic. 

As with most important adjustments 
in human affairs, the first and most 
important requirement toward the for- 
mation of an international fiscal sys- 
tem is a change in our thinking. We 
must learn to think of the world as a 
community in which the privileged ac- 
cept certain responsibilities toward the 
underprivileged just as they do in our 
own country. We must develop a new 
idea of generosity, one which purports 
to help people without humiliating them, 
one which accepts the general advance- 
ment of the community rather than cloy- 
ing expressions of gratitude as its just 
and proper reward. 

Much will be required to accomplish 
such a transformation in the meaning 
and purpose of foreign aid. For my own 
part, whenever the administration is 
prepared to ask for legislation author- 
izing the United States to participate 
in a program of aid to developing coun- 
tries involving significantly increased 
amounts of money, softer lending terms 
and international management, I pledge 
to use all my resources as a Senator and 
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as chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to secure its enactment. 


SOFT LOANS AND THE WORLD BANK 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
there has been considerable discussion 
in the review of this bill on the floor of 
the World Bank and its soft-loan win- 
dow. The President of the Bank has an- 
nounced that he will seek a quadrupling 
of the funds for his Bank’s soft-loan 
window—the International Development 
Association—IDA. 

It is also reported that the Bank cal- 
culates the countries desirous of receiv- 
ing such soft loans can now absorb some 
$3 to $4 billion more, each year, than 
they are currently receiving; and based 
on past history we can expect that, in 
the not too distant future, those who 
now run the World Bank will be asking 
for additional billions. 

This is a strange business. 

The continuing unfavorable balance- 
of-payments situation in this country is 
becoming steadily more serious. Brit- 
ain’s current and fourth sterling crisis in 
21 months is by far its most serious. 
The United States has been voting, by 
large majorities, to reduce its multibil- 
lion-dollar bilateral foreign aid program. 

Nevertheless the head of this World 
Bank, an international bank that is not 
controlled by the United States, a bank 
that has a reserve surplus of nearly a 
billion dollars, now announces plans 
which can only exacerbate the growing 
balance-of-payments crisis in the United 
States by requesting this country to ap- 
propriate hundreds of millions more dol- 
lars of the American taxpayer, to be 
loaned out on terms which, in effect, 
make these loans gifts. In addition, in 
the future the question as to what coun- 
tries will receive the money, and on what 
basis, will be decided by the Directors of 
a Bank that is uncontrolled by the Unit- 
ed States, even though this country 
would be putting up far more money 
than any other country. 

An editorial of the Sunday Star of 
July 24, which discusses the timing of 
this billion-dollar proposal, concludes: 

‘But there also is a limit to the total aid 
the United States should provide annually, 
and a need to fix priorities. Congress can't 
do an intelligent job of this if the World 
Bank lets slip, while debate on foreign aid 
is nearing a climax, a whole new set of de- 
mands. We contribute 40 percent of the 
IDA’s support. Some kind of forethought 
should have been given to the timing of 
such a major proposal. 


I ask unanimous consent that this en- 
tire editorial be inserted in the RECORD 
at the end of these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, we 
are told that granting aid on a multi- 
lateral basis, instead of a bilateral basis, 
would help avoid the political pitfalls 
inherent in a bilateral lending arrange- 
ment. But how about the economic pit- 
falls inherent in multilateral arrange- 
ments, pitfalls which could result from 
lack of control of the funds demande 
and dispersed. 

Because of the size and nature of this 
more recent decision of the World Bank, 
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it would appear that the present man- 
agement of the Bank has little concern 
for the current fiscal and monetary prob- 
lems of the United States. This is a far 
cry from the days of leadership of this 
international bank under Eugene Black. 

An article in the Washington Post of 
July 24 describes Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Fowler as being disturbed about the 
amount of new money the World Bank 
states it will seek. 

I ask unanimous consent that this en- 
tire article be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
part of it reads as follows: 

He (Fowler) is fretting about the rising 
domestic budget and the worsening deficit 
in the American balance of payments. Fow- 
ler has indicated to Woods that he wants a 
chance to back out of any IDA commitment 
if the American payments abroad aren't in 
balance. 

In Woods’ eyes, such an uncommitted com- 
mitment would frustrate his difficult selling 
job with other countries. So the World 
Bank President is preparing a strong brief 
for Fowler to consider. 

Woods will argue that IDA’s balance-of- 
payments drain is small. His estimates show 
than 60 per cent of the American contribu- 
tion comes back to the United States in the 
form of orders for American goods and serv- 
ices. Thus, a $400 million payment to IDA 
should cost the American balance about $160 
million a year. 


First, with respect to the strong brief 
that Mr. Woods is reported to be pre- 
paring for Secretary Fowler, I would 
hope that the Secretary himself would 
remember the following remarks he 
made to the Virginia State Bar Asso- 
ciation, over a year ago, on July 10, 1965: 

We must never forget that America’s abil- 
ity to succeed in its difficult and demanding 
role as leader of the Free World—that all the 
political, diplomatic and military resources 
at our command—depend upon a strong and 
stable American economy and a sound dollar. 

We must never forget that our lives can be 
vitally affected, not only by the events in 
Saigon or Santo Domingo, but also by such 
apparently far removed occurrences as the 
outflow of American gold and dollars abroad. 


In connection with the estimate by 
the World Bank that 60 percent of the 
American contribution to IDA comes 
back to the United States in the form of 
orders for American goods and services, 
I am reminded of a memorandum of the 
Secretary of the Treasury last Febru- 
ary 3, which dealt with enlarging assist- 
ance through the World Bank and IDA, 
its soft-loan window. This memoran- 
dum stated that in the fiscal year 1967- 
68, U.S. procurement under the loans of 
these two institutions is estimated to be 
25 percent. 

In any case, it is interesting to note 
that this and other differences which 
have now arisen between the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States and 
Mr. George Woods, the present head of 
this World Bank, are now being. cir- 
culated in the press. 

There are not always such differences, 
however; and in this connection, why at 
times is the appeal of the World Bank 
so irresistible? Only this past month, 
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and despite the knowledge that, during 
the first 5 months of 1966, $224 million 
more gold has been lost by the United 
States, in a period of tight money and 
historically high interest rates, the 
World Bank floated $175 million more of 
its bonds in the United States market. 
Under the articles of the charter of the 
Bank, Treasury had the authority to 
disapprove the issue. I wish they had. 

In a statement concerning this issue 
made on the Senate floor last June 29, 
I presented the fact that the principal 
argument now being made for the for- 
eign aid program, and for such soft loan 
windows as the World Bank’s IDA, had 
to do with the debt burden of aid- 
receiving countries. 

At that time I said: 

It is all getting to be quite interesting. 
The World Bank continues to make hard 
loans from borrowings in the United States 
market, which borrowings add to the dollar 
drain. Then later the World Bank comes out 
for soft loans from their soft loan window, in 
order to help many of these borrowers repay 
their World Bank obligations on what we 
the people had presumed was a sound hard 
loan, This further adds to the dollar drain. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to my able 
friend from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I have followed the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri closely, and have read through 
his entire speech, because he was kind 
enough to give me a copy of it. 

I desire to associate myself with the 
remarks of the Senator from Missouri. 
The problem he raises is another reason 
why I shall not vote for the foreign aid 
bill this afternoon. I shall not vote for 
any foreign aid bill until this administra-.. 
tion revises the standards and procedures 
of AID. 

The administration has been told over 
and over by the Comptroller General 
where the wastes and the inefficiencies 
take place, 

I heard no evidence submitted to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations this 
year that indicated that a good faith at- 
tempt has been made on the part of the 
AID people to stop those abuses. 

This soft loan program just explained 
by the Senator from Missouri is another 
reason why I cannot vote for a foreign 
aid bill. Although this World Bank pro- 
gram is not within the foreign aid bill, it 
is part of a total foreign assistance pro- 
gram. A foreign aid bill cannot be con- 
sidered alone, without taking into ac- 
count the total foreign assistance pro- 
gram of this Government, which the 
estimates show, I am satisfied, is well 
over $7 billion. 

The taxpayers of this country put up 
the hard, cold cash; and then, as pointed 
out by the Senator from Missouri, these 
countries move over to the soft loan win- 
dow and make these soft loans. A large 
percentage—well over 50 percent—of the 
soft loans will never be repaid in any 
value to the American people. 

This is another instance in which the 
American public continues to be taken— 
this time, through the soft loan window. 
of the bank. ; 
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We have a responsibility—which we 
are not fulfilling—to protect the Ameri- 
can taxpayer with respect to the money 
that goes out of the pockets of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. That is not being done 
when we continually add the interna- 
tional aid programs onto the bilateral 
programs. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the senior 
Senator from Oregon for his fine con- 
tribution. 

A speech the Senator made in the Sen- 
ate some years ago with respect to this 
World Bank soft loan program is one 
of the reasons I became really interested 
in this subject. 

At that time, IDA money was defended 
on the grounds it would be primarily 
used in Central and South America. In- 
vestigation at that time showed, however, 
that 60 percent of all IDA loans went 
to India, and 20 percent went to Pakis- 
tan. Actually, as of today, 78 percent of 
all IDA disbursements have gone to In- 
dia and Pakistan. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the able 
and distinguished minority leader, who 
has also been interested in this subject 
for many years. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri is 
making a most important statement. 

A little while ago we adopted an 
amendment, and in its original form was 
language to the effect that there should 
be an assessment of the role that eco- 
nomic assistance of the United States 
and other developed nations can and 
should play in the economic and social 
development of the rest of the world. 
That is a pretty big order. Agreement 
was finally reached on striking that lan- 
guage. 

If we are to redress the grievances and 
ills of the entire world, we had better 
look out, and particularly about the sta- 
bility of the dollar. In connection with 
a cut in this bill, I said that under the 
World Bank we have subscribed to over 
63,000 shares, in addition to making a 
down payment of $635 million, and we 
are still callable for nearly $534 billion. 

Now the President begins to explore 
the American market for a billion dol- 
lars in these soft loans. I have another 
name for it. As I look at the record, I 
call them concealed grants. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able minority 
leader is right. 

Any businessman or banker knows that 
a 50-year loan, without interest, and 
without repayment of principal for the 
first 10 years, is in effect a gift. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, I would 
thank the able minority leader for his 
constructive comments. 

Inasmuch as we are now spending be- 
tween $1 and $2 billion a month in South 
Vietnam, it is only logical for a Senator 
to ask: 

How can any economy, even this the 
greatest economy in the world continue 
indefinitely to defend this percentage of 
the free world and at the same time fi- 
nance this percentage of the free world, 
with relatively little help from many of 
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those countries it is spending tremendous 
amounts in effect to protect? 

I yield to my friend the able Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and I generally agree. 
I must enter a demurrer now, as we law- 
yers say, for this reason: The World 
Bank was a great innovation and an ex- 
tremely efficient institution as far as the 
United States was concerned. It mar- 
shalled enormous amounts of capital 
from other countries in the world, 
whereas when I came on the scene in the 
late 1940’s, we were carrying this load 
alone. 

Therefore, I do not believe we should 
be too quick to jump with both feet on 
the World Bank, which has made an en- 
viable record of performance. It is mak- 
ing money, as a matter of fact. As far 
as the hard loans are concerned, it is 
a most admirable institution, and it has 
helped us very much. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Its operations in 
the past are one thing, and in any case 
nobody is jumping on the World Bank. 
As Senators know, I have been appre- 
hensive about some of this operation for 
many years. Nobody is jumping on the 
World Bank. I do say that under the 
management of Mr. George Woods, the 
bank is operating somewhat differently 
from the way it did under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Eugene Black. I refer to 
that in my statement. 

My talk today includes an effort to 
question these heavy soft loan requests 
at the same time the bank, a nonprofit 
organization, does not dip into its surplus 
of nearly a billion dollars. 

It is becoming clear, as I shall develop 
later in my statement, that one of the 
reasons, if not the chief reason, for this 
request for heavy additional soft loan 
funds is that otherwise many of the hard 
loans could not be paid out. I believe 
that that situation should be faced 
frankly by the management of the bank, 
instead of, as we say in business, putting 
good money after bad. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to point out that 
George Woods, in my judgment, is one 
of the ablest bankers in the world, as was 
Eugene Black. Personally, I hold both in 
very high esteem. 

As to the soft loans, I point out that 
when I came to the foreign aid business 
in the House of Representatives, in 1948, 
we were making grants where there are 
now soft loans. There is at least, as the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] has 
said, a 50-percent chance of getting some 
of this money back; and 50 years is not 
a long time in the life of a nation. 

There are excellent reasons for the 
need to shift more development loans 
from the World Bank to the Internation- 
al Development Association, principally 
because of the crushing burden on aid re- 
cipients of the mounting costs of financ- 
ing their external indebtedness. In most 
less developed countries external debt 
service liabilities have increased at a con- 
siderably higher percentage rate than 
exports of goods and services, gross na- 
tional products, or savings. We cannot 
ignore the fact that a considerable part 
of new gross lending to developing coun- 
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tries today is offset by interest and 
amortization payments arising from 
lending in the past. For example, esti- 
mates of India’s need for foreign 
exchange on her fourth development 
plan indicate that about one-third is 
needed for interest and amortization. 
According to estimates of CIAP, the 
Inter-American Committee for the Alli- 
ance for Progress, one-third of the for- 
eign exchange deficit envisaged for Latin 
America is for internal use and two- 
thirds is to be paid back to the creditors. 
In many cases, increasing debt service 
difficulties result in the need to postpone 
and refinance these external debts. Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Turkey are exam- 
ples of these situations. 

As the Senator from Missouri knows, I 
am not given to empty speeches. If the 
Senator would allow me, I should like to 
submit his speech to the World Bank and 
request a reply. When I receive the 
reply, I will take the floor, and then the 
Senator will have the same privilege that 
Ihave, to controvert the situation as they 
present it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, an 
excellent idea, and let me say to the able 
Senator from New York that I have al- 
ready submitted this to the World Bank. 
I shall be glad, myself, to enter any con- 
tribution from them into the RECORD. 

As always, I appreciate the remarks of 
my friend, the Senator from New York, a 
thorough student of international trade. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be glad to 
yield to my able friend from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I congratulate the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 
souri on his presentation. 

Some of us have asserted for years 
that these soft loans, made for periods 
of 30, 40, and 50 years at three-quarters 
of 1 percent interest, and no repayment 
of capital for 40 years, are a fraud and a 
deception on the American people; that 
in effect they are gifts, and that the 
American public is taxed in a kind of 
concealed way to make up the difference 
between the cost to the American tax- 
payer and the terms on which we lend 
under the foreign aid program. 

As the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] pointed out, and I share his con- 
viction, these loans will never be repaid. 

There has been much in the way of 
indications of that in my various inves- 
tigation of the foreign aid program. 
Three years ago I made a study of our 
AID program in 10 foreign countries in 
the Near and Middle East, which was 
published in a 472-page Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee report. My 
report on Chile is now on every Senator’s 
desk. 

When the attention of the AID officials 
in a given country was called to some 
colossal error, some act of corruption 
and some great waste of money that had 
taken place previously, and an explana- 
tion requested the reply is always, “I was 
not here when that took place. That was 
before I got here. The records have gone 
to Washington.” At Washington the de- 
tails were unavailable. 
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One can see that that is going to hap- 
pen 30 years from now when those loans 
come due and the AID agency officials at 
that time, if it is still in existence, will 
say, That was long before our time. We 
did not make that loan. Besides we 
cannot expect this poor country to pay 
this old debt.” And so the loans will be 
written off. 

That is what is going to happen. Per- 
haps we will do it by refunding. That 
is another way of evading. That has 
been done with respect to Brazil. 
When their loans have fallen due and 
have been unpaid, the administration 
merely refunded them putting off the day 
of reckoning. When that day comes the 
loans may again not be declared in de- 
fault, but they will once more be re- 
funded. This goes on and on. Ulti- 
mately the accumulated debt will be 
defaulted. It is a fraud on the American 
taxpayer. It would be far more honest 
to call these loans grants, which is what 
they are and avoid the cost of book- 
keeping for repayments which will not 
come, except in a very few cases. 

When we talk about this being a bare- 
bones bill—$3 billion or whatever it is— 
it is easily one-half or less than one-half 
of the total amount which will be dis- 
bursed for foreign aid. In addition to 
these so-called loans which are nothing 
but gifts are all kinds of other spigots 
such as our major share of aid through 
the United Nations, and still others which 
I have mentioned from time to time. 

I congratulate the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], on bringing out 
the facts about our foreign aid lending. 
He is performing a useful service in 
exposing these little known aspects. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. Gruentnc] an 
expert in this field who has done so much 
fine work. 

When we spoke to the Treasury about 
this World Bank bond issue their reply 
was: 

The fact is that by and large the borrow- 
ers from IDA are different groups of coun- 
tries. As shown on page 6 of the Bank's 
annual report for FY 1965, only three of the 
eleven countries receiving IDA financing also 
received World Bank loans. Where countries 
receive financing from both institutions, it 
is in accordance with an explicit objective 
of the Bank to provide a “blend” of funds on 
World Bank terms with funds on IDA terms, 
in order to reduce the total service burden 
of these resources in the future. The re- 

sources so provided are all directed toward 
current development purposes. This is far 
different from your suggestion that IDA is in 
effect refinancing World Bank loans. 


But this Treasury comparison of the 
number of countries receiving both hard 
and soft loans in the fiscal year 1965 is 
not relevant. One would not expect that 
World Bank hard loans to such countries 
as Japan, Italy, Spain, Australia, and 
other developed countries, would be ac- 
companied by soft loans from their soft 
loan window, IDA. A statement of 
World Bank-IDA loans through the fis- 
cal year 1965, however, shows that sey- 
eral of the less-developed countries 
which had received large World Bank 
hard loan commitments also had received 
a very large percentage of all IDA soft 
loan disbursements. 
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As example, the largest borrower of 
hard loans from the World Bank is 
India, with 34 commitments totaling $1 
billion. Note, however, that India has 
also received the bulk of World Bank soft 
loan assistance, 16 IDA commitments 
totaling $485 million. 

Pakistan is next, the beneficiary of 20 
World Bank hard loan commitments 
totaling $361 million, plus 17 World 
Bank-IDA soft loans, totaling $270 
million. 

In other words, as of the end of fiscal 
year 1965, these two countries alone have 
accounted for $1,371 million of World 
Bank commitments, 15.3 percent of the 
Bank’s hard loan commitments; and $755 
million, or 694% percent of its soft loan 
IDA commitments. 

On a disbursement basis, the same two 
countries account for $969 million, or 15 
percent of the World Bank hard loan 
commitments, and $323 million, or 78 
percent of its soft loan commitments. 

We do not mean to imply that every 
hard loan to a less developed country is 
automatically accompanied by a soft 
loan. But should we not ask this frank 
question: In the absence of further soft 
loans by World Bank-IDA or AID, would 
the World Bank hard loans to such 
countries as Pakistan and India be 
repaid? 

Articles have appeared from World 
Bank sources about the need to increase 
soft loan capacity so as to relieve the debt 
burden of certain countries. These arti- 
cles are evidence in themselves of a seri- 
ous and growing question in the minds 
of proponents of more aid. That question 
is whether or not the so-called hard loans 
of the World Bank are as hard as once 
thought; and whether, accordingly, the 
increase in World Bank hard loan com- 
mitments can only in turn increase the 
pressures for World Bank soft-loan com- 
mitments. 

As a result of the above, the United 
States may be building up a financial 
house of cards, wherein hard loans to 
less developed countries, lacking foreign 
exchange and suffering from stagnating 
exports, result in a continuing and possi- 
bly increasing need for soft loan aid. 
Let us note in passing that, despite un- 
precedented prosperity in most of the 
other developed countries, only the 
United States appears willing to provide 
this soft loan aid on any substantial 
scale. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we can- 
not have it done this afternoon, but I 
think it is important that we have an 
answer: I am going to ask to have 
counsel for the Committee on Foreign 
Relations prepare a memorandum to 
obtain it for us. I think that we need 
to know the answer to the point which 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY- 
MINGTON] has just made when he said: 

Let us note in passing that, despite un- 
precedented prosperity in most of the other 
developed countries, only the United States 
appears willing to provide this soft loan aid 
on any substantial scale. 
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I shall ask the counsel for the com- 
mittee to prepare for us a table analysis 
showing the contributions to IDA and 
the bilateral soft loans made by other 
countries in comparison with hard loans, 
and also to prepare the same informa- 
tion with respect to the United States. 

I fear we will find that under the 
semantic word “loan” the United States 
is pouring out millions of dollars under 
the representation that we are making 
a loan, when, in fact, it is a grant, and 
in fact it is not coming back. I should 
be surprised if as much as 15 percent 
is ever returned to the American tax- 
payers in hard coin for the millions and 
millions of dollars that we are spend- 
ing. 

As long as we have this kind of fi- 
nancial program through international 
banks, we cannot justify voting for a bi- 
lateral foreign aid bill on top of it, and 
I am not going to do it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his contribution. In that con- 
nection, the other evening I again read 
a book published in 1938 by Judge Thur- 
man Arnold entitled “The Folklore of 
Capitalism.” In that book the famous 
judge gave charts on the total amount 
of bonds issued by American investment 
houses to certain parts of the world in 
the period between the First World War 
and the Second World War; and the re- 
covery therefrom. 

I would say to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] that his remarks 
and estimates about the amount that 
will be recovered are verified by what 
happened to those other bonds discussed 
in Judge Arnold’s book. It turned into 
a capital levy on a good many American 
people. 

We are told that the foreign assistance 
program is essential to U.S. security and 
national interests. We are also reminded 
that no steps will be taken to solve our 
balance-of-payments problem in any way 
which would injure the broader economic 
interest of the world community. 

But other developed countries do not 
feel any comparable responsibility for 
the economic interests of the world com- 
munity, any more than they feel a ne- 
cessity to assume what we believe is their 
fair share of the cost of defending the 
free world. Instead they continue their 
unilateral efforts toward prosperity; and 
continue to receive gold from the United 
States. 

As a result, over the last 10 years all 
the developed countries except the United 
States have heavily increased both their 
gold stocks and their total reserves. The 
United States on the other hand, during 
the same period, has lost over 45 percent: 
of its gold, with comparable losses in 
reserves; and has increased, by over 400 
percent, its current obligations abroad 
which it guarantees to redeem, upon call, 
in gold. 

The lending commitments of the World 
Bank are now more than double the 
available financial resources of that 
Bank. But under the Bank’s present’ 
management, lending has been increas- 
ing steadily. This concerns us. Under 
present fiscal and monetary circum- 
stances, would it not be logical for the 
Bank to reduce, instead of increase, its 
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commitments? This would be but com- 
parable to the request made by this ad- 
ministration to private investors in con- 
nection with the voluntary restraint 
program. 

The Treasury Department justifies its 
approval of this recent World Bank bond 
issue on the grounds the money would 
affect the balance of payments only 
when disbursed, and then only to the ex- 
tent used to finance purchases outside 
of the United States. But U.S. procure- 
ment under World Bank disbursements 
has been declining steadily over the 
years, reaching a low of 21 percent in 
the fiscal year 1965. Further, are we so 
sure of success in balancing our pay- 
ments by 1968 that holding off the use of 
the funds until then was a satisfactory 
condition on which Treasury could rely 
for approval of the issue. 

Is it not clear that this sudden sharp 
push toward greater multilateral lending 
is a push toward an overall increase in 
foreign aid for debt servicing? 

I am convinced that the United States 
should demonstrate, in more concrete 
fashion, concern for its own interna- 
tional financial position from the stand- 
point of the value of the dollar; because 
in the long run, the security as well as 
the prosperity of the free world depends 
a lot on that value. 

We should insist on arrangements with 
the international lending agencies that 
are designed to prevent a dollar drain 
during this period in which we are suf- 
fering continuous balance of payments 
difficulties. 

In the early years of World Bank op- 
erations, when the European countries 
had serious balance of payments prob- 
lems, the Bank did not insist that the 
Europeans pay in even their commit- 
ments to capital subscriptions of the 
Bank, nor did the Bank float its bonds 
in Europe during that period. This 
was appropriate recognition of the bal- 
ance of payments difficulties of the Eu- 
ropean governments immediately after 
the war. 

All we are asking is that under the 
present circumstances when the United 
States is suffering from payments dif- 
ficulties, we should expect and receive 
comparable treatment. 

Ever since the end of World War I, 
for over 20 years, the United States has 
followed the New Testament precept that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
to the point where our money is now 
beginning to run out. 

There are some who do not agree, and 
who insist that it is the duty of the 
United States to continue to finance so 
much of the free world, at the same time 
it defends most of the free world. 

As we view such problems as our in- 
adequate educational facilities, the pov- 
erty of Appalachia, and the explosions 
caused by poverty and unemployment in 
our cities, let us also remember an even 
earlier observation made by the Roman 
Playwright Terence, “Charity begins at 


home.” 
Exursir 1 


[From the Sunday Star, July 24, 1966] 
UPPING THE ANTE 


There was a curious and unfortunate tim- 
ing in the recent news leak that the World 
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Bank is seeking a fourfold increase in con- 
tributions from member nations. 

This huge new amount, which will total $1 
billion a year, is destined to go to a sub- 
sidiary, the International Development As- 
sociation, which makes long-term loans at 
extremely low interest rates to backward 
nations. 

There is no doubt that these countries can 
use bigger injections of money. The eco- 
nomic progress of many, particularly the 
fledgling African nations, has been discour- 
agingly slow. The World Bank in fact thinks 
they could absorb up to $4 billion more than 
what they’re now receiving annually and put 
it to productive use. 

But it remains a strange coincidence that 
an official waited until our foreign aid bill 
was so far along in its annual pilgrimage 
through Congress before unloading this 
blockbuster, for the issues raised have a very 
pertinent bearing on our aid program. 

Under the proposal, Uncle Sam’s contribu- 
tion to the IDA would rise from $100 million 
to $400 million a year. Lawmakers might 
well ask why this couldn't have been taken 
into account in determining our own aid bill, 
since it will fulfill one of the aid program's 
Own purposes, namely, long term loans at low 
rates to developing countries. 

The emphasis in IDA loans of course is on 
projects such as power plants, whereas our 
loans tend nowadays to go for commodities 
bought from the United States. And it also 
is true that there is room for both types of 
help. 

But there also is a limit to the total aid the 
United States should provide annually, and a 
need to fix priorities. Congress can’t do an 
intelligent job of this if the World Bank lets 
slip, while debate on foreign aid is nearing a 
climax, a whole new set of demands. We 
contribute 40 percent of the IDA’s support. 
Some kind of forethought should have been 
given to the timing of such a major proposal. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington Post, July 24, 1966] 


Despite Am Curs, Womo BANK SEEKS 
QUADRUPLING OF LOAN FuND 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

George Woods, the practical visionary who 
runs the World Bank, has an audacious sense 
of timing. 

At almost the very moment when the 
Senate was whittling down the foreign aid 
bill, Woods proposed that the United States 
and other rich nations quadruple their con- 
tributions to the Bank’s soft-loan affiliate. 

Instead of the $250 million that the rich 
have been giving each year to the Interna- 
tional Development Association, Woods asked 
them for $1 billion a year. 

He tells visitors that he is not star gazing, 
that his figure is not inflated for bargaining 
purposes. Anything less, he insists, ignores 
the dimensions of the development prob- 
lem. 

As he told a meeting of aid-giving nations 
here last week, the greatest threats to “in- 
ternational tranquility and order” are not 
the problems now engrossing Western, for- 
eign, finance and trade ministers. These 
ministers are worrying about international 
monetary reform, NATO and the Kennedy 
Round. But in Woods’ view, bargaining 
among the rich about the difficulties of the 
rich ought not to be the central concern. 

“The real and present danger,” he said, is 
that “a large part of humanity will remain 
on the ragged edge of subsistence” unless 
“concerted and adequate help” is given. 

Although he was addressing all the big aid 
givers, Woods’ biggest immediate problem 
is the United States. Other nations won't 
move to replenish Das coffers until they 
know how much Washington will put up. 

If the United States maintains its present 
share of the IDA load, the annual American 
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contribution would come to $400 million 
under Woods’ plan. 

This amount disturbs Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Fowler. He is fretting about 
the rising domestic budget and the worsen- 
ing deficit in the American balance of pay- 
ments. Powler has indicated to Woods that 
he wants a chance to back out of any IDA 
commitment if the American payments 
abroad aren't in balance. 

In Wood's eyes, such an uncommited com- 
mitment would frustrate his difficult selling 
job with other countries. So the World Bank 
President is preparing a strong brief for 
Fowler to consider. 

Woods will argue that IDA’s balance of pay- 
ments drain is small. His estimates show 
that 60 per cent of the American contribu- 
tion comes back to the United States in the 
form of orders for American goods and serv- 
ices. Thus, a $400 million payment to IDA 
should cost the American balance about $160 
million a year. 

Secondly, Woods will say that he doesn't 
need any money budgeted for IDA for three 
more years. Thus, Fowler would have to 
reply that the balance of payments will still 
be unbalanced so drastically three years 
hence that $160 million would be too painful 
a loss. 

Even if Woods wins an American pledge, 
his problems are far from over. The other 
major aid givers are unenthusiastic about in- 
creasing IDA’s funds. 

Woods knows all this as well as anybody. 
But almost with a sense of resignation, he 
believes his job now is to press home the 
size of the problem and let the aid givers 
decide whether they are serious about meet- 
ing it. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to my able 
colleague from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have listened 
most carefully to what the Senator has 
just said. It has been most informative 
and educational, and I commend the 
Senator very highly. 

Let me ask the Senator if it is a fair 
statement to say that he believes the 
World Bank today should confine its 
loans to a greater degree to hard loans; 
that if it goes into the soft loan business, 
it should go on a multilateral basis, 
rather than a bilateral basis; is that not 
a fair statement? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, I thank the 
able Senator for his kind remarks. I 
would hope that at this time, when we 
are urging our private investors to re- 
duce their investments in Europe, that 
when we put out World Bank bonds they 
not be placed for sale in the New York 
market, in direct competition with the 
already extremely difficult problem 
American business is having today in 
borrowing, primarily because of the very 
high interest rates. 

These are Triple A bonds. There is no 
difficulty whatever in selling them; there- 
fore there is no necessity for putting 
them out in New York, paying brokers 
fees to sell them. If they must be sold, 
why not sell them where the money is 
going, abroad. If that is not agreeable, 
why not sell them direct? Again, they 
are Triple A. 

In any case, I do not see why the Gov- 
ernment takes one position with respect 
to our private sector businessmen and 
investors, and another position with re- 
spect to the operations of the World 
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It actually is a Government program, 
because these bonds could have been sold 
only with the approval of the United 
States Treasury. I presented this to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, what I am 
presenting to the Senate today. I said 
I was distressed that the sale of $175 
million bonds in the New York market, 
under these interest rate conditions, was 
approved by the Treasury. 

So much for hard loans. As to soft 
loan situation as my able friend from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] knows—who has 
made a detailed study of this—the rea- 
son the soft loan idea is now in such 
vogue is that it is the only way many of 
these hard loans can he repaid. 

We all know conditions in some of the 
countries which have received heavy aid 
from the United States in recent years. 
One country owes over $700 million in 
hard loans to the World Bank. The 
only way that country can repay hard 
loans is to have the United States put up 
more money in the way of soft loans. 

Does that answer the able Senator’s 
question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator for his comments, but what I 
had in mind was that in listening to him, 
and also to the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. FULBRIGHT], if I heard him correct- 
ly, the soft loan business is really, in 
substance, pretty nearly aground, so that 
if we are going to go into that business 
we should go into it on a multilateral 
basis. The difficulty, as I see it, from 
a multilateral point of view is that we 
would lose control, as the Senator said, 
of the undertaking. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We would lose 
control. The Senator is correct. In ef- 
fect, it would be a grant. In fact, it 
would be better to give it as a grant 
because if we take all the bureaucratic 
expenses incident to following a loan for 
50 years, with no interest and no repay- 
ment of principal for 10 years, the tax- 
payers would actually be better off if we 
simply gave them the money and forgot 
it. 

That was pointed out by a former head 
of the AID program, who once said that 
when we shifted much of that program 
into loans in AID, we made AID the big- 
gest bank in the free world, but there 
were very few people in the agency who 
had had banking experience. Grants 
would be better, in my opinion, than 
such a continuation of soft loans. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to say just a brief word, as I do not 
wish to let pass this reflection upon what 
I believe is about the only effective devel- 
opment assistance institution now op- 
erating in the international arena, and 
which has, so far, been free of any seri- 
ous faults. It has done an extremely 
good job, made a great deal of money, 
and has been operated efficiently. 

I think that George Woods is one of 
the ablest bankers and one of the most 
imaginative financial men in the United 
States today. I do not quite know why 
the Bank has suddenly become the object 
of this criticism. I think that the bank, 
as well as IDA, is one of the best bar- 
gains we have. The United States now 
contributes only 42 percent, on the aver- 
age, of IDA’s funds. There have been 
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some new members to come in. I think 
that the Bank officials do an extraordi- 
narily good job and I would hope that all 
our financial investments for develop- 
ment purposes could be made through 
these or similar organizations. 

All I want to say is that I think Mr. 
George Woods is an extremely able man, 
as was Mr. Eugene Black. 

Mr. President, I do not want to delay 
the passage of this extremely trouble- 
some bill before us, so I shall not pursue 
this matter further at this time, but I 
hope at a later time to have something 
more to say about the operations of IDA, 
the Bank, and the IFC. The World Bank 
is truly a multilateral organization and 
deserves our support. 

I hope the criticisms will not be taken 
too seriously at this stage, until we have 
had an opportunity to go further into the 
matter. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
with all due respect to my able chairman, 
for whom I have the greatest respect 
and know he speaks with sincerity, I am 
not criticizing Mr. George Woods in any 
way. Iam sure he is a man of high cali- 
ber, and an able banker. But if I crit- 


icize a policy he has put in effect, it is 


surely not only my right but my duty 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was not criticiz- 
ing the Senator. Of course he has a right 
to say what he likes, I did not want the 
Recorp to stand—and this statement was 
being made as though there was some- 
thing wrong with the World Bank— 
without replying. I believe that the 
Bank conducts an excellent operation. 
I know of few mistakes it makes. 

I am completely in accord with what 
the Senator from Missouri said about the 
problem of our balance of payments. 

This problem arises because of the fail- 
ure of our own policies. When we be- 
come involved in a war which is costing 
us $2 billion a month, I do not think IDA 
should be blamed for the difficulties this 
creates for balance of payments. The 
imbalance in tourism causes a far 
greater problem in our balance of pay- 
ments than our contribution to IDA does. 
Look at the way the trade balance is 
going. IDA plays a very small part in 
the balance-of-payments problem, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I was not talking 


as much about the contributions the ` 


World Bank has made with respect to our 
continuing unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments as I am about the soft loans and 
the increase in those type loans which 
I believe have been made against the best 
interest of American taxpayers. 

This is no sudden position on my part. 
I have been discussing it on the floor of 
the Senate as my colleagues know, for 
months and years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
talked about the balance of payments. 
This is the first time I have heard the 
Senator talk about the World Bank. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have expressed 
myself many times about the World 
Bank and it’s soft window, IDA. The 
two institutions have the same President 
and the same Board of Directors. I 
would not want the American people to 
think they are two entirely different or- 
ganizations. 
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I have become convinced that the soft 
loan activities of the World Bank, 
through IDA, are being increased to in- 
sure payment of the World Bank hard 
loans, which otherwise would not be paid 
out because the countries in question just 
do not have the money. 

There is another point I would make 
before yielding the floor. As to the AID 
agency, we decided that here. As far 
as IDA is concerned once we agree to 
participate in the soft loans, our vote 
as to what is done with these IDA funds 
is 26.3 percent, as against our 100 percent 
right of decision in connection with AID 
funds appropriated by the Congress. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this 
year’s foreign aid bill has many improve- 
ments over foreign aid bills of recent 
years. For the first time in the con- 
tested and somewhat muddled history of 
the U.S. foreign assistance programs, 
there is evidence of a considerably more 
realistic approach toward the feasibility 
of giving away huge sums of money. 

I am particularly pleased to note the 
determination of this body to exercise 
an annual review over the vast majority 
of the programs created by the bill. We 
cannot delegate away our duty to the 
American taxpayer in this area. We 
must continue to scrutinize closely the 
administration of the foreign aid pro- 
gram so that we may determine if it is 
accomplishing the goals for which it was 
intended. And, Mr. President, in fulfill- 
ing our obligation, we must have the 
courage to admit our errors and to elim- 
inate the unworkable parts of the pro- 
gram when commonsense and clear facts 
tell us that our plans have gone awry. 
The retention of our annual review over 
the bulk of the foreign aid program is 
a necessary precondition to a realistic 
and effective program. 

May I say that I believe it most sig- 
nificant that the Senate modified its 
annual-review position to allow 2-year 
planning of Alliance for Progress pro- 
grams. In the past, the Alliance has 
suffered severely from a proliferation of 
socialistic programs in areas where pri- 
vate enterprise might better have served. 
But the Alliance is such an important 
part of our worldwide effort that it de- 
serves special attention. 

My own State has special ties to Latin 
America, and Texans are especially de- 
sirous of seeing the Alliance improved 
and successful. By its action the Senate 
has served notice that it, too, regards the 
Alliance as of extraordinary significance. 
We now hope that the administrators 
will give it the extra attention the Sen- 
ate deems wise. 

I also am pleased that the military and 
economic assistance sections of the for- 
eign aid bill have been separated. I have 
felt for several years that economic aid 
and military assistance could be more 
rationally considered by Congress as sep- 
arate measures. 

I may say that the assistance, both 
military and economic, which I have seen 
being applied in southeast Asia has been 
unusually well administered. Despite 
some very difficult burdens and some 
losses to blackmarketeers and corrupt 
officials our aid to South Vietnam has 
been making a major contribution to our 
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efforts to achieve stability and peace in 
Asia. This is an example of US. aid 
skillfully and effectively applied. With 
a little tightening of security precautions, 
this will be the showplace of how for- 
eign aid may best be used to further 
American foreign policy and national 
security. 

Perhaps the most important improve- 
ment in this year’s foreign aid bill over 
those of previous years is the significant 
cut, authorized by the Senate, in the total 
amount of aid to be included in the pro- 
gram. The amendment submitted by the 
distinguished and able Senator from Illi- 
nois will do much to reassure the Amer- 
ican taxpayer that his money is not being 
thrown away and unnecessarily wasted 
in a time of pressing domestic inflation. 

All too often we forget the taxpayers 
when we consider foreign aid; we forget 
that the money for our grand plans and 
projects must come out of the pockets of 
millions of hard-working Americans. 
Too often we forget that the taxpayer 
might not approve of a wasteful and in- 
efficient aid program just because we 
need to do something.” With a smaller 
amount of money with which to work 
and a limited number of countries eli- 
gible to receive aid, we can hope that the 
administrators of the foreign aid pro- 
gram will at last abandon the scattergun 
approach to economic and military 
assistance. 

I have long been a critic of this scat- 
tergun approach to foreign aid. I have 
argued on many occasions that our for- 
eign aid funds should be used on a more 
selective bases, that we not contribute to 
the building of socialistic governments 
or socialistic schemes abroad. 

Yes, Mr. President, this year’s foreign 
aid bill is an improvement, a step in the 
right direction. But it is not a large 
enough step. We have only begun to 
move in the direction of an effective for- 
eign aid policy. I look forward to the 
day when we will start with a very mini- 
mal amount of money in our plan and 
add to it when proposed projects are 
worthy of the support of the American 
taxpayer. 

Under the present system, we start 
with a large sum of money and whittle 
away at it, placing the burden of proof 
upon those who seek to insure an effec- 
tive program by eliminating unwise proj- 
ects. This is not right. Those seeking 
funds should be required to show the 
worth of their plan and then, and only 
then, should they receive the funds to 
carry it out. 

I must withhold my support from this 
bill. I cannot be satisfied with a token 
gesture or even with one step toward 
the goal of a sound and effective foreign 
aid program. My duty as a U.S. Senator 
to my constituents and all other Ameri- 
cans who must pay for our foreign aid 
programs forces me to say “No” to any 
bill which does not weed out all the weak- 
nesses and waste which have for so long 
been a part of our aid programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Baym], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayn] would vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], and the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Pearson] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 66, 
nays 27, as follows: 


No. 159 Leg.] 
YEAS—66 
Aiken Hickenlooper Montoya 
Anderson Hill Morton 
Bartlett Holland Moss 
Boggs Inouye Mundt 
Brewster Jackson Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Nelson 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
Case Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Church Kuchel Pell 
Clark Lausche Prouty 
Cooper Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Dirksen Long, La. Randolph 
Dodd Magnuson Ribico! 
Dominick Mansfield Saltonstall 
Douglas McCarthy Scott 
Fong McGee Smathers 
Fulbright McGovern Smith 
Gore McIntyre Sparkman 
Griffin Metcalf Tydings 
Gruening Miller Williams, N.J 
Harris Mondale Yarborough 
Hart Monroney Young, Ohio 
NAYS—27 

Bennett Fannin Russell, Ga. 
Bible Hartke Simpson 
Burdick Hruska Stennis 
Byrd, Va Jordan, N.C. Symington 

Jordan,Idaho Talmadge 
Curtis Morse Thurmond 
Eastland Murphy Tower 
Ellender bertson Williams, Del. 

in Russell, S.C. Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—7 
Allott Carlson McClellan 
Bass Hayden Pearson 
Bayh 
So the bill (H.R. 15750), as amended, 

was passed. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, in the en- 
grossment of the Senate amendment to 
H.R. 15750, the Secretary of the Senate 
i authorized to make technical correc- 

ons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed as passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and ask for a conference 
with the House of Representatives there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Messrs. FUL- 
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BRIGHT, SPARKMAN, MANSFIELD, MORSE, 
GORE, HICKENLOOPER, AIKEN, and CARL- 
son conferees on the part of the Senate. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that further consideration of S. 
3584 be indefinitely postponed. 
The motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Housing of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and the Committee on 
Finance were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare be 
permitted to meet during the session of 
the Senate tomorrow afternoon, begin- 
ning at 1:30 p.m., to consider the airline 
situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM. ` 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SALES ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1323, S. 3583. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3583) to promote the foreign policy, se- 
curity, and general welfare of the United 
States by assisting peoples of the world 
in their efforts toward internal and 
external security. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, re- 
specting the military assistance bill, 
which is now before the Senate, I have 
pending an amendment the substance of 
which I wish to call to the attention of 
Senators. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? We are in a state of 
confusion. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
take their seats. 

The Senator may proceed. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Until now, the mili- 
tary assistance program placed a limita- 
tion of $55 million on the quantity of 
military grants that we could make to the 
19 Latin-American countries. That is, 
grants in excess of $55 million could not 
be made. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
would change the present law, to provide 
that the limitation of $55 million on 
grants shall also apply to sales. Thus 
the language of the bill, as reported, 
reads: 

The total value of military assistance and 
sales .... under this Act.. for American 
Republics in each fiscal year shall not exceed 
$55 million. 


This applies to both grants and sales. 
I think that the recommendation of the 
committee is wrong. The $55 million at 
present applies to grants. If this recom- 
mendation is accepted, the Department 
will be permitted to make $55 million in 
grants. Beyond that, the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, if they wish to buy, will 
go to Britain, Germany, France, or even 
perhaps Russia. 

My amendment contemplates striking 
out the word “sales.” 

If my amendment is agreed to, the 
limitation will be $55 million in military 
grants. Beyond that, our Government 
will be able to negotiate as to whether 
sales shall or shall not be made. 

I call that to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. I do not intend to call up my amend- 
ment tonight. 

For those who want to acquaint them- 
selves with what the Department has said 
about the matter, I recommend that they 
read page 674 of the transcript of hear- 
ings. That is a full explanation of the 
position of the Department of Defense 
on the subject. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
statement just made by the Senator from 
Ohio concerns a very controversial issue. 
I do not believe that we want to pursue 
it at this time. 

I wish to make a brief statement re- 
garding the bill. One thing I want to 
say is that sales of military materials 
may be made in the regular course of 
business without regard to the limitation 
in the bill. There is no prohibition 
against our selling on a straight com- 
mercial basis. The provision in the bill 
simply means that sales under the credit 
program of the act will count against 
the $55 million ceiling. 

The countries of Latin America can 
still buy anywhere they like, in this coun- 
try or anywhere else. The fact is that 
these countries cannot afford to buy 
without credit assistance. They buy, but 
they really should not. That is what 
the committee found and is part of the 
basis for this amendment. However, I 
should like to discuss this amendment a 
little later. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, we 
can discuss it later. That is not the 
language of the bill. The language says 
that we shall not make grants and sales 
in excess of $55 million. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. They cannot do 
so under the terms of this act. There 
is nothing in here to prevent them from 
buying from Du Pont or anyone else. 
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This merely means that the credit 
terms under this act would not be avail- 
able after the $55 million limit is reached. 
That is what it means. 

There is no attempt to prohibit them 
from buying from private companies here 
under regular commercial terms. 

The amendment adopted by the com- 
mittee does not mean that they cannot 
buy from U.S. concerns on the 
same terms that they could buy from the 
British or from anyone else who does 
not subsidize the sales. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have the floor. 
I would like to finish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has the floor. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask the majority leader whether it is his 
purpose to try to get a vote this evening 
on any amendment. I am perfectly 
ee if that is the will of the leader- 
ship. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question of the Senator 
from Arkansas, it is not anticipated that 
there will be votes on any amendments 


tonight. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, does not 
the chairman of the committee feel that 
in restricting this $55 million to grants 
only, some are trying to protect American 
manufacturers when they lose business 
in competition with the Federal Govern- 
ment on many of these sales? I think 
there are two or three different versions 
of why this came about. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
main reason in my view is that we have 
overdone this business of being the 
world’s largest arms salesman. We are 
generating arms races all over the world 
even to the extent of pushing them on 
countries that may not really want them 
under the justification that this helps 
our balance-of-payments problem. 

This is a very poor posture for our 
country to be in. We are overdoing it. 

Many people in the world think that we 
are trying to save our own bacon by sell- 
ing arms of any kind almost everywhere. 
I do not think we ought to do this. That 
is why I voted for the restriction. I do 
not see why we should supply arms to 
countries the world over and contribute 
toward the generation of wars as we did 
between Pakistan and India. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will yield for a 
question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wanted to make a 
statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to make a 
brief statement. 

Mr. President, the Military Assistance 
and Sales Act, which has just been laid 
before the Senate, is essentially a rewrite 
and clarification of the present provi- 
sions of the Foreign Assistance Act as 
they affect military aid. There is little 
in the bill that is new; but by considering 
military assistance in legislation separate 
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from that which provides for economic 
assistance, it is possible for the Senate to 
focus on the program more sharply. In 
this connection, I want to repeat that the 
separation has no effect on the relative 
roles of the Departments of State and 
Defense. 

The committee has authorized an ap- 
propriation of $892 million for the 1967 
fiscal year. This does not include any 
of the military costs of the war in Viet- 
nam, which are paid out of Defense De- 
partment appropriations. The commit- 
tee figure is only $25 million less than 
the administration requested; it is ap- 
proximately offset, or more than offset, 
by the tighter ceiling the committee has 
approved for military assistance and 
sales to Latin America and by the limita- 
tion on the total number of countries 
which can receive grant aid other than 
training in the United States. 

This limitation is 40. Its immediate, 
practical effect will be to eliminate three 
countries—to be chosen by the adminis- 
tration—from the list of those scheduled 
to receive such aid in 1967. This limita- 
tion is consistent with the committee’s 
action in limiting the number of coun- 
tries which can receive various kinds of 
economic assistance. It reflects a feel- 
ing which has been growing for a good 
many years that the program is too dif- 
fuse and is spread too thin. It is amod- 
erate restraint on proliferation, and it is 
my personal hope that next year it can 
be tightened somewhat. 

The tighter budgetary ceiling the com- 
mittee has put on military assistance to 
Latin America might be helpful to the 
administration in operating within the 
40-country ceiling. 

For many years, Mr. President, the 
Foreign Relations Committee has had 
misgivings about the nature and extent 
of US. military assistance to Latin 
America. These misgivings have re- 
sulted in several provisions now in the 
law—authority to use military assistance 
funds for a multilateral force, a direc- 
tive—which has not been implemented— 
that military assistance be extended on 
the basis of joint plans, and a limitation 
of the purposes for which assistance can 
be furnished, as well as the present 
budgetary limitation. 

The committee has now moved to re- 
strict military assistance to Latin Amer- 
ica further by including within the pres- 
ent limitation of $55 million a year a 
number of activities which are now ex- 
cluded, There is now included only 
grants of defense articles. The commit- 
tee bill would also include sales made un- 
der the act, defense services—other than 
training—and naval vessels transferred 
under other laws. The-present ceiling 
permitted the Defense Department to 
plan a total program of military assist- 
ance and sales to Latin America of $146.4 
million. Under the committee bill, only 
$12.3 million of this amount will be ex- 
empt from the ceiling. The balance of 
$134.1 million will have to be compressed 
to $55 million. 

This is a substantial reduction, but it 
is one which is long overdue. The United 
States has put entirely too much military 
equipment into Latin America. This has 
been an economic burden which the 
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Latin American countries cannot afford, 
and it has strengthened a group which 
is on the whole politically regressive. 

There is a need for a small amount of 
military assistance in Latin America, 
principally for internal security require- 
ments. But this exists in only a few 
countries, and it can be adequately met 
within the limits imposed by the commit- 
tee bill. What the committee bill will 
stop is the sale of jet aircraft, the loan 
of destroyers, the grant of mortars. 

I wish to call attention also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to provisions of the committee bill 
which urges caution upon the adminis- 
tration in making arms sales to under- 
developed countries generally. I hope 
this is a subject to which the committee 
can give closer attention in the next year. 
There are disturbing signs that Ameri- 
can arms have contributed to instability 
as well as to stability. Action to make 
weapons available, whether on a grant or 
a sale basis, should be taken with the 
greatest care. 

I urge the Senate to give this bill care- 
ful consideration and study. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
to the pending bill, the Military Assist- 
ance and Sales Act, which I have just 
filed at the desk within the past 5 min- 
utes may be made the pending business 
before the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 33, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“$892,000,000" and insert ‘$792,000,000". 


U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS LIKELY 
TO CONTINUE TO DETERIORATE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
a recent floor speech I pointed out that 
the first-quarter balance-of-payments 
statement indicated a declining trend in 
our current position. There were two 
reasons for this: First, the rapid rise of 
imports—a result of our domestic pros- 
perity—and, second, a rise in military 
spending abroad. 

The decline occurred despite a highly 
satisfactory expansion of our export re- 
ceipts. Clearly, we shall not permit our 
military expenditures at their present 
range to be imprudently curbed merely 
because of our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion, 

Since we will not impose restraints on 
our imports, it seems that in the near 
future our current-account trade sur- 
plus will not grow larger again. 

There is no simple cause-and-effect 
relation between the current-account 
balance and any particular part of the 
capital account in the short run. Yet, 
it is certain that we are experiencing a 
lessening of our capacity to sell so much 
more abroad than we buy from abroad 
to be able to afford our huge capital 
outfiow. 

In the existing pattern of capital move- 
ments, there has been a fairly steady rate 
of private investment abroad main- 
tained since about the middle of last year, 
a rate that is substantially lower than 
that of the early part of 1965. In itself, 
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this is a tribute to the effectiveness of the 
President’s program of voluntary re- 
straints to improve the balance of pay- 
ments. But for these restraints, the 
outflow would have been considerably 
greater. 

The evidence of the past may be good 
enough, but the prospects for the re- 
mainder of the year are less good. This 
has two aspects. 

First, foreign affiliates of U.S. firms are 
scheduling some sharp rises of plant and 
equipment expenditures for the remain- 
der of the year, according to Department 
of Commerce projections. 

Second, the process of restraint in 
direct investment to conform to the 
President’s program has had the side 
effect of increasing borrowing abroad by 
these affiliates and, in consequence, of 
applying severe strain on foreign capital 
markets, especially those of Western 
Europe. 

Indeed, competition for borrowing in 
European currencies and in Euro-dollars 
has been most effectively waged by U.S. 
corporations. Not only has this given 
rise to local resentment at the tightness 
of credit available for domestic borrowers 
in these countries, but also it has had 
the natural effect of pushing up the cost 
of borrowing in these markets. 

The performance of European capital 
markets was the subject of a study pre- 
pared for the Joint Economic Committee 
as long ago as 1964. The general argu- 
ment of that study was that, despite a 
significant expansion of capital market 
activity, there were institutional and 
legal barriers to further growth. 

Clearly, the problem of this inade- 
quacy has not yet been resolved, and it 
is not going to be quickly resolved. For 
as the outflow of funds from the United 
States to Europe has declined, American 
firms there have redoubled their efforts 
to finance their direct investment by the 
retention of earnings or by borrowing in 
European markets. Despite the higher 
cost of this borrowing than of borrowing 
in the United States, and despite the re- 
strictions of European capital markets, 
the significant fact is that foreign affili- 
ates of American companies have in the 
past decade or so become familiar with 
these markets and gained a high rating 
on the basis of demonstrated perform- 
ance. 

The manner in which this affects the 
American position is complex. But to 
the extent that pressures on these mar- 
kets raise the cost of credit and because 
the flow of savings into them remains 
inadequate, tight money abroad will ex- 
ercise its influence in many different 
ways. 

The net effect is to maintain, espe- 
cially for large financial institutions able 
to operate on both sides of the Atlantic, 
the relative attractiveness of borrowing 
here rather than there. The program of 
voluntary restraints, which was intended 
as a temporary measure only will thus 
face a severe test, in that there has not 
been a quick reduction in our overall 
deficit. 

Furthermore, the diversion of the cap- 
ital flow brought about by the restraints 
represents an underwriting of our posi- 
tion at some private cost. In any event, 
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we are trying to prevent credit from 
finding its own natural level; and we are 
likely to find that controls—voluntary or 
compulsory—are almost certain to gen- 
erate tendencies in the direction of their 
own frustration. 

This argument has several implica- 
tions. First, conditions would appear to 
favor a continuing outflow of financial 
funds from New York. The only basis 
for forecasting a diminution would be the 
expectation that the rate of European 
economic growth was about to slow down 
somewhat more, with the result that 
pressures on domestic capital markets 
would be lessened and the terms of bor- 
rowing there would be eased. 

In that event, however, we shona 
have to beware of another development. 
Whatever improvement we might enjoy 
on private capital account would, in all 
probability, be outweighed by a deterio- 
ration in our commodity exports receipts 
and a further lowering of our surplus on 
current account. 

In other words, if the European eco- 
nomic situation deteriorates and they 
have a recession, it is true that we may 
not lend as much abroad. The impor- 
tant point to recognize is that in that 
event, on the basis of past experience, 
our capital investment in Europe would 
decline more sharply and our exports 
would decline even more. 

We have absolutely no reason to wish 
for a less prosperous Europe, and the 
odds are that European growth and tight 
money will have the effect of maintain- 
ing and perhaps increasing our private 
capital outflow during the remainder of 
1966. On balance, then, we can expect 
our overall deficit on an official reserve 
basis to be greater and not less than in 
1965. 

Second, the only combination of cir- 
cumstances that would tend to reduce 
our overall deficit would be a reduction 
of growth at home, as well as abroad. 
For then there would be both less de- 
mand for capital abroad, which would 
reduce the outflow from the United 
States, and less demand for imports. 
Demand for imports may be at a cyclical 
peak. With a worldwide recession the 
cut in our expenditures on imports would 
be both swift and at least as great as the 
loss of our receipts on commodity ex- 
ports. 

Third, on the assumption of sustained 
prosperity both here and in Europe, 
tight money policies in Europe can pose 
serious problems for our domestic mone- 
tary policy. We have been experiencing 
a ratchet effect on interest rates, an al- 
ternating upward movement of rates 
here and in Europe, which has provided 
a continuing lure to U.S. capital. 

Unfortunately, the maladjustment 
arising from this is not going to be cor- 
rected by the action of one nation alone. 
What we must continue to advocate, as 
recent reports of the Joint Economic 
Committee have emphasized, is the de- 
velopment of guidelines establishing the 
appropriate mix of domestic fiscal and 
monetary policies for both surplus and 
deficit countries. At present, it seems 
clear that major countries of Europe 
ought to be giving greater weight to fis- 
cal action in order to relieve some of the 
strains imposed by monetary policies. 
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They should be doing so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and we have been urging them to 
do so. But, obviously, they will not fol- 
low our advice, certainly not in the near 
future. 

Finally, at the very moment when I 
am expressing pessimism over the over- 
all balance, I wish to emphasize the im- 
possibility of accurate prediction—some 
would say the impossibility of making 
any useful prediction at all. The over- 
all balance is mostly a result and not a 
cause of changes; but it is a result of a 
vast number of influences—from trade, 
from governmental activity, from finan- 
cial movements. These influences may 
offset each other or reinforce each other. 

What may be said with certainty is 
that nothing is certain. Yet, the trend 
of events suggests that we should be pre- 
pared to take new measures to protect 
our position in the event that the deficit 
continues to widen, and the conditions 
both at home and abroad seem to be 
increasingly adverse to our balance-of- 
payments position. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is one of the leading authorities 
in the Senate on fiscal and monetary 
matters in general and the balance-of- 
payments deficit in particular. As a 
member of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, he has rendered important service in 
analyzing these complex and difficult 
problems and calling them to the atten- 
tion of Senators. 

Iam particularly struck with the short 
and succinct speech the Senator from 
Wisconsin has just made. I wonder 
whether the Senator would agree with 
me that one of the most—if not the 
most—significant adverse factors in our 
balance-of-payments situation is the war 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Unquestionably, the 
war in Vietnam, combined with the ex- 
penditures which we feel necessary to 
make for our troops stationed in Ger- 
many, Korea, and elsewhere in the 
world, are very important factors. 

The balance-of- payments situation 
presented by the war in Vietnam is puz- 
zling, as to how we can eliminate or con- 
trol it, short of a policy determination 
that lies outside of the economic area. 

The Secretary of Defense and others 
have attempted to do their best to mini- 
mize it by paying in scrip and by other 
means, but it is a very difficult and trou- 
blesome situation. The situation prob- 
ably will become worse as the number of 
troops abroad increases, and as our com- 
mitment seems to be increasing. 

Mr. CLARK. As the war escalates, al- 
most inevitably—and I realize that is not 
the only cause—but almost inevitably the 
balance-of-payments situation will get 
worse. 

I do not expect the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE] to agree with me, 
but my feeling is very clear, indeed: End 
the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Of course, if the war in Vietnam does 
end, this would enormously contribute to 
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improvement in our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. I do think, however, 
that this is an important and significant 
argument with regard to Vietnam, but I 
think that the Senator would agree with 
me that this should not be the control- 
ling argument, as significant as it is. It 
is an argument that we have to keep in 
mind and be concerned about. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Senator, 
but it seems to me that some of us in the 
Senate—and I ask the Senator from 
Oregon who is in the Chamber to listen 
for a moment to what I have to say— 
some of us in the Senate should draw 
up an overall balance sheet with respect 
to the war in Vietnam which will show 
anything having to do with the argu- 
ments of the President and the Secretary 
of State about the alleged defense of 
freedom, and to show what the assets of 
the American people are in the economy 
which may arise from a continuance or 
an escalation of the war in Vietnam, and 
to total up on the balance sheet, which is 
an important fact in the impact on do- 
mestic programs. The brutalization of 
hundreds of young Americans who are 
being taught the ways of guerrilla and air 
warfare is a third factor. Perhaps we 
could come out in the end with a deter- 
mination as to whether the game is 
worthy of the candle. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to add one 
point with regard to the balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. I believe that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton] has made a great contri- 
bution to the Senate by continually talk- 
ing about this situation and calling it to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Many critics of the Senate have said 
that one of the most important prob- 
lems facing our country is our balance of 
payments and there should be a great 
deal more debate and discussion of this 
in the Senate. The Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] has done a won- 
derful job in contributing his well-in- 
formed viewpoint. 

Frankly, while our gold supply has 
sharply diminished to $13 billion and 
while our obligations are great overseas, 
the basic fact is that this country is 
enormously strong financially. We 
have a problem in our current accounts, 
but $13 billion is 30 to 40 percent of 
all the gold in the world. Serious as 
our balance of payments is becoming, I 
cannot see that this is such a decisive 
problem that it should profound and ser- 
iously affect the situation in Vietnam. 

Furthermore, I think that if we did 
run out of our gold, it is interesting to 
speculate what would happen. As I have 
said, I intend to develop this point 
further in another speech. Some econ- 
omists have said that gold would lose 
much of its value. 

We have real economic power and to 
contend under these circumstances that 
this country would be bankrupt or that 
the value of the dollar would enormously 
diminish, is not realistic. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam in accord with the 
statement of the Senator. I share his 
admiration for the speeches made by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 

I wish to point out that the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
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Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], and 
myself, as well as several other Senators, 
have been conferring regularly with the 
Secretary of the Treasury to keep in- 
formed on this problem. 

To my way of thinking, gold is an 
utterly obsolete medium of foreign ex- 
change. The sooner we get away from 
the gold standard—back to the Roosevelt 
days—the better it will be. 

There is not enough gold being pro- 
duced to enable us over a foreseeable 
period of time to create the reserves 
necessary to finance the constantly grow- 
ing international trade. One of the 
principal factors are efforts being made 
by the Department of the Treasury—and 
I wonder if the Senator from Wisconsin 
does not agree—particularly Secretary 
Fowler and his deputy, Mr. Deming, in 
an effort to persuade 10 central nations 
to create a new medium of foreign ex- 
change in the form of CRUS which will, 
as quickly as possible, get us off the gold 
standard and onto a basis of interna- 
tional finance in which the gold avail- 
able will balance, in a sense, in relation 
to the needs of international trade. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator could 
not be more correct. I think that the 
Senator has overlooked the enormous 
expansion in world trade in the last few 
years which has only been possible be- 
cause of the U.S. deficit. 

When we recognize that fact we can 


see that the limited supply of gold and: 


the amount being mined, primarily by 
Russia and South Africa, will not pro- 
vide enough liquidity to permit world 
trade to grow to the level we hope it 
will in the next 10 years. We will need 
a greater degree of international ex- 
change and we will not get it from gold. 

Mr. CLARK. This will be true if we 
are able to move to the greater devel- 


opment of underdeveloped countries so 


they can participate on a suitable basis 


in world trade which would enable them 
to market their products. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is conceivable 
that we could raise the value of gold by 
devaluing all currencies, but in doing 
so we not only confuse and demoralize 
savers throughout the world, we pay a 
premium to South Africa and Russia, 
and none of us want to do that. 

Mr. CLARK. It is unfair because it 
would penalize the part of the com- 
munity which lives on savings and in- 


vestments. I do not believe this would 
be fair in the long run. 
Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 


correct. I thank the Senator oo: this 
most useful colloquy. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent since there was 
no period for the transaction of routine 
morning business today, it be in order 
to lay before the Senate various depart- 
mental communications and Presiden- 
tial messages, and print in the RECORD 
various routine matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States withdrawing nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Jones, one of his secretaries. 


WITHDRAWAL OF NOMINATIONS 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


. pore laid before the Senate messages 


from the President of the United States 
withdrawing the nominations of Ubaldo 
V. Pambianco to be postmaster at Peck- 
ville, Pa., and Fred E. Magee to be post- 
master at New Milford, Pa. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTH- 
ERN IRELAND—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 461) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United 
States, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Finance: £ 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 226 of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, I herewith 
transmit a copy of a trade agreement 
concluded on April 5, 1966, with the Gov- 
ernment of the Unitec Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, together 
with a statement of the reasons for en- 
tering into the agreement. 

The agreement reestablishes in terms 
of the revised Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (TSUS) that entered into 
force in 1963 the U.S. concessions nego- 
tiated by the two Governments in pre- 
vious years under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. It also grants new 
U.S. concessions, under the authority of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, in order 
to offset the net impairment, incidental 
to bringing the TSUS into force, in the 
value of those old concessions. The first 
reductions in tariffs resulting from the 
compensatory concessions in the present 
agreement took effect on May 1, 1966; the 
subsequent stages of these reductions will 
take place annually through May 1, 1970. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, July 26, 1966. 


REPORT OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United 
States, which, with the accompanying 
report, was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
a useful instrument in America’s effort 
to build a stronger economy, and a more 
secure foundation for world peace. 

The CCC is the financial mechanism 
through which we share our food abun- 
dance with the hungry people of other 
nations. 

It is a principal means through which 
we work to balance supply and demand, 
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to maintain ever-normal granary re- 
serves, to expand agricultural exports, 
and to provide a floor under the farmer’s 
returns from commodity sales. 

FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


The food for freedom bill, now await- 
ing final congressional action, is a firm 
expression of our national policy—and 
of the personal desire of most citizens to 
share our food abundance in the interest 
of world peace. 

No longer is it our policy merely to 
share what is left over from cash mar- 
kets. Rather, we shall plan our sharing 
in accord with the needs and best in- 
terests of the developing countries and 
their own resources, 

But we know that we cannot provide 
for all the world’s food needs, even if we 
were to bring every acre of American soil 
under cultivation. Thus our food aid 
programs must, and will, benefit those 
who demonstrate their willingness to help 
themselves by a deeper commitment to 
agricultural development. 

SURPLUSES AND EXPORTS 


Farm programs authorized by the Con- 
gress from 1961 through 1965 have helped 
farmers bring their production of sur- 
plus grains and other products into line 
with demand. They have enabled the 
ccc to reduce inventories that had 
grown too large. Storage and handling 
costs have been reduced $500,000 a day. 

Surplus grain is no longer a threat to 
the livestock industry. Cash receipts 
from livestock products are up, and the 
outlook for the industry is bright. 

Meanwhile, our exports of agricultural 
products are setting new records. They 
are expected to total 40 percent more this 
year than in 1960, due largely to tre- 
mendous increases in feed grains, wheat, 
and soybean exports. Farm commodity 
exports amount to one-fourth the value 
of all U.S. merchandise exported—and 
thus are vital in creating the foreign 
exchange necessary to carry on all of 
our business with foreign countries. The 
balance-of-payments problem is allevi- 
ated by our expanding agricultural ex- 
ports that are aided in various ways 
through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

FARM INCOME 

The domestic farm programs that have 
brought surpluses down have carried 
farm income up. In 1965, net farm in- 
come was fully a fifth higher than in 
1960 and is expected to be up another 
billion dollars this year, reaching the 
highest level in history except for the 
postwar years of 1947 and 1948. Income 
per farm has risen 55 percent since 1960. 

This is heartening progress, but we still 
have a long way to go toward our goal 
of full parity of income for the American 
farmer. 

Though farm prices have increased 
4 percent since 1960, they still are 14 per- 
cent below what they were in 1952. And 
this 4-percent increase in farm prices 
did not keep pace with the 8-percent in- 
crease in farm production costs during 
that same period. 

And though the gap between farmer 
and nonfarmer income was narrowed by 
18 percent in the past 5% years, farmers 
still earn only two-thirds per capita of 
what nonfarmers earn. 
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We cannot rest until we have achieved 
full parity of income for the American 


farmer. 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 


With grain surpluses nearly gone and 
demands increasing, farmers now look 
forward eagerly to the opportunity to 
increase production. We have already 
increased the national rice acreage al- 
lotment by 10 percent and the national 
wheat allotment by 15 percent. We have 
twice increased the milk support price 
in recent months to encourage dairy 
farmers to remain on the land, to in- 
crease production, and thus to assure 
consuniérs a continued, adequate supply 
ef dairy products. We are carefully 
watching farm commodity supply-de- 
mand situations, and we will use our pro- 
gram authorities to encourage increased 
production whenever this appears desir- 
able. 

The flexibility of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965, and of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, enables us to encour- 
age increased or decreased production, 
as national needs and market conditions 
require. 

The legislation now available, together 
with that nearing enactment, will help 
us continue our progress toward parity 
of income. That goal is no longer a long- 
range hope. It is within our reach— 
hopefully within this decade. It can be 
achieved not merely by the large and 
highly capitalized producers, but by all 
efficient family-type farmers regardless 
of race or geography. 

Like all policy objectives of a truly 
great society, parity of income is a class- 
less objective, for it will serve the best 
interests of every citizen. 

We shall use such institutions as the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to work 
for parity of income. We shall strive to 
keep them dynamic and viable and ready, 
always, to meet our future needs. ‘ 

It is a pleasure to transmit to you the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s report 
for 1965. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, July 26, 1966. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

H.R. 1407. An act for the relief of Leonardo 
Russo; 

H.R. 1414. An act for the relief of Jacobo 
Temel; 

H.R, 4083. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Leonardo Tusa; 

H.R. 4437. An act for the relief of Bryan 
George Simpson; 

H.R. 4458. An act for the relief of Michel 
Fahim Daniel; 

H.R. 4584. An act for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Michalska Holoweckyj (formerly Mrs. Anna 
Zalewski) ; 

H.R. 4602. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Donald W. Ottaway, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7508. An act for the relief of Guiseppe 
Bossio; 

H.R. 8317. An act to amend section 116 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
U.S. district court for the eastern and western 
districts of Oklahoma; 
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H.R. 8865. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Poirier, a minor; and 

H.R. 11718. An act for the relief of Jack L. 
Philippot. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS OF 
EMERGENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


A letter from the Director of Civil Defense, 
Office of the Secretary of the Army, report- 
ing, pursuant to law on property acquisitions 
of emergency supplies and equipment, for 
the quarterly period ended June 30, 1966; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PROHIBITION OF PROCESSING OF STALE 
CLAIMS BY VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to prohibit the process- 
ing of stale claims for special dividends by 
the Veterans’ Administration (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


Report ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH GRANTS 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, Department of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on scientific research grants, during the 
calendar year 1965 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPLY TO REPORT OF COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 


A letter from the Director, Congressional 
Liaison, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Department of State, transmitting, for 
the information of the Senate, a copy of that 
Agency's reply to a report of the Comptroller 
General of the United States on improper 
payment of port charges on shipments to 
Colombia of food donated under title III of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF Acr ESTABLISHING THE 
Pornrt Reyes NATIONAL SEASHORE, CALIF. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 13, 1962, authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in the State of California, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


PETITION 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of St. Paul, Minn., praying for the 
rescinding of the 500-mile maximum 
nonstop order relating to operations at 
the National Airport, Washington, D.C., 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, with an amendment: 

S. 3155. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for the 
construction of certain highways in accord- 
ance with title 23 of the United States Code, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1410). 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Rear Adm. Paul E. Trimble, U.S. Coast 
Guard, to be Assistant Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, with the rank of vice admiral; 
and 

Harry D. Reed, Jr., and sundry other per- 
sons, for permanent appointment in the En- 
vironmental Science Services Administration. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION IN- 
TRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred, as follows: 


By Mr. CASE (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
GEE and Mr. BREWSTER): 

S. 3651. A bill to amend section 2 of Pub- 
lic Law 88-240 to provide that the Corregi- 
dor-Bataan Memorial Commission shall 
cease to exist on June 30, 1968; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3652. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to authorize a limited ex- 
perimental program of insurance for mort- 
gages executed by nonprofit organizations 
to finance the purchase and rehabilitation 
of deteriorating or substandard housing for 
subsequent sale to low-income purchasers; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Typincs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 3653. A bill to make certain expendi- 
tures of the city of Kansas City, Mo., or 
the county of Jackson County, Mo., eligible 
as local grants-in-aid for the purposes of 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DOMINICKE: 

S. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain airlines and certain of their 
employees; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DoMINick when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


RELATING TO THE REPORTING OF 
A MEASURE UPON A SUBJECT 
WITHIN THE JURISDICTION OF 
ANOTHER COMMITTEE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL submitted a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 287) relating to the re- 
porting of a measure upon a subject 
within the jurisdiction of another com- 
mittee, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


SELF-HELP FOR ENTERPRISING 
COMMUNITIES: A HOUSING ACT 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I want 
to draw the attention of the Senate to 
the achievements and the aspirations of 
the residents of Scotland, Md. 
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Scotland is a small community on 
Seven Locks Road between Bethesda and 
Rockville. Its residents are poor Negroes. 
Many of its dwellings are pitifully small 
and lack adequate plumbing. 

Though Scotland is poor materially, 
it is not poor in spirit. The land on 
which the town is built has come into the 
path of suburban expansion. But the 
residents of Scotland have refused to 
sell their land, see their town fall under 
the bulldozer’s blade, and disperse. They 
have decided to save their community. 

They have banded together to form an 
organization called Save Our Scotland— 
SOS. They plan to buy all the land in 
the town. Then they will sell the outer 
rim at high suburban prices and use 
the proceeds to rebuild a smaller but 
better Scotland. 

Already they have cleaned up the 
debris which formerly littered their town. 
They have repainted their small houses. 
They have established a community 
study hall, with maps and encyclopedias, 
so that their children can have a place to 
study outside of their cramped home 
quarters. 1 

Many Montgomery County residents 
have pitched in to help. The Reverend 
Carl Pritchett, pastor of Bethesda Pres- 
byterian Church, is president of the local 
organization SOS—Save our Scotland. 
Rurik Ekstrom, a Potomac architect, is 
designing the rehabilitated and rebuilt 
homes into which Scotland’s residents 
plan to move. 

This housing renewal is perhaps the 
most important part of the save Scot- 
land program. Most of the buildings in 
Scotland today are too flimsy and too 
small to be made liveable by any amount 
of cleaning or painting. These build- 
ings must be rehabilitated or wholly re- 
placed if Scotland is to become the at- 
tractive community which its people 
want to make it. j 

Today I am introducing a bill which, if 
passed, will help Scotland and other 
communities like it throughout the coun- 
try lift themselves by their own boot- 
straps toward community renewal. 

The bill provides low interest mort- 
gages for the purchase of substandard 
housing to be rehabilitated and subse- 
quently resold to low income families, 
It would supplement the existing low in- 
terest mortgage program for construc- 
tion of housing for rental to those low 
income housing families under Section 
221 d(3) of the National Housing Act. 

Congress has wisely decided to provide 
financing on easy terms for the building 
of apartment buildings for the poor. 
Should not we then be even more willing 
to give the same help to the same low 
income families when they want to buy 
their own homes? 

Substantially this same bill has been 
introduced in the House by Congress- 
woman SULLIVAN, and favorably reported 
as section 506 of the House version of 
the Housing and Urban Development 
Act. There is every reason to suppose it 
will pass the House. 

I have what I believe would be an 
improvement to the House bill. The 
House version provides the low interest 
mortgages for rehabilitation of substand- 
ard houses. But any rehabilitation proj- 
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ect will include some houses in its midst 
which it would be uneconomic to reha- 
bilitate. They must be torn down and 
built from scratch. 

This is the case in Scotland. Some of 
the smallest and flimsiest houses—little 
more than shacks—will have to be com- 
pletely replaced. Their owners should 
get the same advantageous mortgage 
terms as do the owners of the repairable 
ones. The bill I introduce today would 
provide such terms. 

The Housing Subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee is now meeting in executive session 
to consider the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1966. Although I rec- 
ognize it is late in the day, I urge the dis- 
tinguished members of that subcommit- 
tee to consider the provisions of this bill 
in their deliberations on the Housing Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
The bill will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The bill (S. 3652) to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act to authorize a lim- 
ited experimental program of insurance 
for mortgages executed by nonprofit or- 
ganizations to finance the purchase and 
rehabilitation of deteriorating or sub- 
standard housing for subsequent sale to 
low-income purchasers, introduced by 
Mr. Types, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SALES ACT OF 1966—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk five amendments to the 
foreign military assistance bill (S. 3583) 
together with my justifications for them, 
and ask that they lie on the desk until I 
call them up in the course of the debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

AMENDMENT NO. 705 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
NATO infrastructure program which was 
started in 1951, provides fixed defense in- 
stallations and facilities required for the 
training of NATO forces in peacetime 
and for their operational use in wartime. 
Funds required to construct facilities ap- 
proved for construction in the NATO 
infrastructure program are provided 
through international cost sharing, and 
each member nation’s share is deter- 
mined on the basis of periodically nego- 
tiated cost-sharing agreements. US. 
contributions have varied from about 43 
to 31 percent in more recent years. The 
United States has incurred financial 
commitments in excess of a billion dollars 
as its share of the cost of the NATO in- 
frastructure program. 

Concomitantly with this program the 
U.S. military forces in Europe have been 
spending large amounts of appropriated 
funds for the construction of facilities for 
U.S. forces which are utilized as part of 
the NATO organization. 

A limited review by the General Ac- 
counting Office uncovered about $200 
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million in construction costs which were 
borne entirely by the United States be- 
cause the Department of Defense had 
not sought to obtain NATO funding for 
these projects. The projects included 
air weapons control systems, missile fa- 
cilities, airfield facilities, petroleum 
storage facilities, ammunition storage 
facilities, and war headquarters con- 
struction. The GAO report notes that 
the unilateral construction of military 
facilities in Europe by the U.S. military 
services without requesting NATO fund- 
ing has been a common practice. All of 
these facilities were constructed to sup- 
port NATO committed forces and were 
being used for this purpose. 

This matter is of particular importance 
at this time. President de Gaulle has 
requested the United States to remove its 
bases and all of its forces from France by 
April 1967, and the U.S. officials are at 
present hunting for other sites for NATO 
bases in the Netherlands and in Belgium 
and elsewhere. I ask for unanimous 
consent to include at the conclusion of 
my remarks a newspaper article from 
the Christian Science Monitor on the 
search that is now underway for new 
sites to relocate NATO bases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no objection, the article is or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Congress can take action now to prevent 
the waste of funds that occurred earlier 
when the U.S. military services bore 
the entire cost of the construction of 
bases for NATO uses without seeking 
NATO funding and the proration of 
costs in accordance with existing NATO 
agreements. © 

Early last week in connection with the 
work of the Subcommittee on Foreign Aid 
Expenditures of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations, I returned 
from Europe where I received extensive 
briefings on the impending moves of 
bases out of France. From what I could 
determine no effort has as yet been made 
to explore with the remaining NATO 
countries the possibility of cost sharing 
either in the expenses of moving the ex- 
isting bases or of establishing new bases. 

Congressional action is needed imme- 
diately. I therefore send to the desk an 
amendment to S. 3853, and ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. I also ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
the amendment be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 6, line 22 strike out the semicolon 
and substitute a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That with respect to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization maximum ef- 
fort should be made to obtain multilateral 
rather than unilateral financing of such fa- 
cilities; Provided Further, That, in connec- 
tion with the forthcoming removal of NATO 
military bases and facilities from France, the 
President shall report to the Congréss on 
October 1, 1966 and each sixty days there- 
after until June 30, 1967, what arrangements 
have been made with each of the remaining 
NATO allies for each of them to bear their 
fair share of the costs of moving NATO bases 
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and facilities from France and of establish- 
ing equivalent bases and facilities in other 
NATO countries.” 


EXHIBIT 1 
NATO Units Hunt NEw QUARTERS 
(By Robert R. Brunn) 

WasHINGTON.—Special American teams are 
criss-crossing the Low Countries, West Ger- 
many, Italy, and the United Kingdom these 
days. They are examining facilities, railroad 
networks, population densities, leasing and 
sale arrangements, costs, and national legal 
restrictions. 

It’s all part of American and NATO efforts 
to plan for a shift in personnel, headquarters, 
supply depots, oil lines, and air bases out of 
France in the wake of President de Gaulle’s 
decision to withdraw his nation from an ac- 
tive role in NATO. 

Pentagon planners admit the de Gaulle 
decision leaves them with monumental prob- 
lems. 

Intricate discussions with the French, al- 
ready begun on an exploratory basis, will try 
to pin down details of a proposed NATO- 
French strategic link-up, But Pentagon offi- 
cials believe little can be achieved until after 
President de Gaulle’s June visit to Moscow. 


WEAKNESS IMPENDING? 


One general says unless President de Gaulle 
“gives us a certain promise of specific action 
and we believe in the credibility of the 
French assurances” a military weakness will 
exist fairly soon. He indicated that a mili- 
tary stand at the Rhine River would hardly 
be feasible without the backing of French 
territory, manpower, and industrial resources. 

Any new strategy could be bolstered in the 
1970's by the planned advent of new C-54A 
jet transports. Each could carry 1,000 troops, 
or 110 tons of cargo, across the Atlantic. 

The Pentagon assesses current Soviet pol- 
icy in Europe as relatively moderate, but does 
not take it for granted this moderation nec- 
essarily will continue. 

A few years ago Pentagon intelligence 
listed the Soviet Union’s armed force as 5,- 
750,000; this estimate now has been scaled 
down to 3,150,000. 

Soviet ground combat troops are estimated 
at 2,000,000; East European nations have 
another 1,000,000. NATO nations have 
2,200,000 troops in uniform, including the 
French. Citing these statistics Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense Alain C. Enthoven said re- 
cently, It certainly cannot be said that we 
are hopelessly outmanned or outgunned.” 

COMPARISON DRAWN 

This comparison is offered in the Pentagon 
as evidence that the Soviet Union, despite 
the French semidefection, will not be able to 
take military advantage of Western Europe. 

This past week the Pentagon revealed 
plans to reassign 15,000 highly skilled Amer- 
ican soldiers from the seventh Army in West- 
ern Europe to undermanned units in the 
United States. Some offer this as evidence of 
American confidence in the moderation of 
the Soviets’ European stance. 

At this stage of relations with France, Pen- 
tagon Officials insist the forward strategy” 
will remain—the strategy of defending West 
Germany close to the Iron Curtain. 

The French indicate they will keep their 
75,000 troops in West Germany. Yet Penta- 
gon planners realize that the joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the West German military, not 
to mention the Erhard government, must be 
reassured. 


COOPERATION UNCERTAIN 


Will the French actually participate in the 
“forward strategy,” promising to move their 
troops up from the Rhine Valley toward the 
East German border should a crisis arise? 
Would the French, in event of a conflict, co- 
ordinate their strategy with NATO? 
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The American military is trying to work 
out a compromise with the French. The 
Americans, for example, know that the 
French have no early radar warning system. 
The Americans wonder if the French would 
continue to allow American planes to fly over 
France—a question that soon will come up 
for review—if the United States were to pro- 
vide France with an early warning system. 

Faced with a plethora of questions like 
this, Pentagon officers and officials often 
argue they literally do not know what the 
French pian to do, that strategic and organ- 
izational decisions must wait, and that every 
effort should be made not to isolate the 
French. 

High-level Pentagon figures agree that even 
if the French cooperate to some degree with 
NATO after pulling out of it officially, NATO 
will have less viability, less resiliency, and 
less cohesion. 


FRENCH IMPORTANCE STRESSED 


NATO reviews its strategic plans every 
year. And every year Pentagon officials feel 
NATO's military structure could easily be 
weakened if the French are not with them 
on a day-to-day working level. 

Officers who are dealing with the NATO 
crisis insist that they will not, and cannot, 
second-guess the French. What they can 
do is decide whether or not the NATO Coun- 
cil will remain in Paris, and what happens 
to the NATO military standing group which 
met in Washington and was made up of the 
British, the Americans, and the French. 

The French will remain in the council and 
informed guessing is the council will remain 
in Paris. 

But the standing group has no meaning 
with the French “outside.” One solution 
might be to make the group a NATO com- 
mittee of the whole, and shift its operations 
to Western Europe. 

As for shifting other NATO operations 
headquarters out of France, the Pentagon 
is talking about placing the Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE) 
in London, Domestic politics eventually will 
be the critical factor. 

Central group headquarters, now at Fon- 
tainebleau, may be placed in Luxembourg. 
Some lower-level command groups may end 
up in West Germany. 

Warehouse facilities are being sought in 
Belgium, the Netherland, and even in Italy. 

Already many of NATO's supplies funnel 
through Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Bremen, 
not through France. A slow, steady move- 
ment of NATO and American personnel and 
functions out of France has been going on 
for several years. 


U.S. FORCE REDUCED 


About 26,000 American military men, and 
30,000 wives and children, remain in France. 
In 1961 close to 40,000 military men alone 
were there. 

Chateauroux, an air field 70 miles south 
of Paris, will be missed. Close to 500 Amer- 
icans direct military air transport operations 
into Europe, Africa, and Asia west of Cal- 
cutta. Transport planes have also worked 
out of Evreux. 

Five of 10 air bases designed for use by 
bombers and fighters have already been 
turned back to the French. The French long 
ago banned all foreign nuclear weapons from 
their soil. Reconnaissance planes remain, 
but also must be removed. 

A five-year-old complex of hospitals near 
Croix Chapeau has never been used. It in- 
cludes vast warehouses full of medical sup- 
plies. The United States Army planned to 
build its main European repair shops at 
Fontenet, but built only a costly steam boiler 
and left it idle. 

Six huge American ammunition dumps are 
located in France. 
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If the French force the removal of a com- 
plex communications line across France 
into West Germany the replacement cost 
will be high. 

Oil is stored in tanks in St. Nazaire. From 
there it is pumped at about five miles an 
hour across France to West Germany. Six 
or seven tankers call monthly at St. Nazaire. 
The Pentagon is arranging alternative routes 
and fuel routes in case the French make it 
clear the oil pipeline must “go.” 

How much of the maze of NATO and 
American bases in France, totaling about 
40, will be completely phased out? Will some 
be placed on a stand-by basis with skeleton 
crews ready for a Soviet threat? Will the 
French allow NATO to keep some facilities 
operating such as the oll pipeline? American 
officials wish they knew. 

AMENDMENT NO. 706 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Department of Defense has construed 
the authority it has been granted under 
section 507 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, which corresponds in substantial 
effect to section 32 of S. 3583, to permit 
it to sell domestic excess property to 
foreign governments and international 
organizations before such property is 
offered to other Federal agencies and to 
health, education, and civil defense agen- 
cies. 

The Department of Defense program 
for selling domestic excess property is 
administered by the Defense Services 
Logistics Center in Battle Creek, Mich. 
The preponderance of sales which have 
been made under this program concerns 
property physically located in the United 
States and under the control of the In- 
ventory Control Points of the Military 
Services. 

During 1962 and the first half of 1963 
DOD sold over $75 million of domestic 
excess property to foreign governments 
and realized a return of only 4 cents on 
the dollar. Countries receiving such ex- 
cesses included Canada and other coun- 
tries which have no part in our military 
or economic assistance programs. Fur- 
ther, the type of property which these 
countries may obtain is not restricted to 
strictly military items. 

I have discussed this program of the 
Department of Defense with GSA offi- 
cials who have expressed their concern 
over the inroads made by this program 
on the availability of excess property to 
meet the needs of other Federal Agen- 
cies. However, they said they are power- 
less to do anything about it under exist- 
ing legislation. 

DOD's program, which is being car- 
ried out without any statutory limitation 
as to volume, contrasts with the limita- 
tions placed on AID’s excess program. 
Under section 608 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act, AID is limited in the amount of 
equipment which it can hold—$15 million 
at any one time—and the amount it can 
ship abroad to foreign countries—$45 
million in any one year. No such limi- 
tations apply to the DOD program. 

I see no valid reason for placing for- 
eign countries ahead of our own State 
education, public health and civil de- 
fense agencies insofar as excess Depart- 
ment of Defense supplies and equipment 
are concerned. I have received hun- 
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dreds of letters from State agency offi- 
cials, local communities, school officials 
and interested citizens who wrote to me 
of their need for the kind of equipment 
and supplies which the Department of 
Defense disposes of as excess. These let- 
ters contain eloquent testimony of the 
excellent use made of surplus equipment 
and supplies by State agencies, schools, 
and other eligible local recipients. 

I am therefore proposing an amend- 
ment which will give State agencies an 
opportunity to purchase excess Depart- 
ment of Defense supplies and equipment 
prior to their being offered to foreign 
countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the amendment be printed in the 
Record at this time, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
printed and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 22, before the period in line 25 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
That, prior thereto, the President shall, in 
accordance with Regulations promulgated by 
him, offer to sell, and if requested to so do 
shall sell, such articles on the same terms 
to any State for purposes of education, pub- 
lic health, or civil defense, or for research 
for any such purpose”. 

AMENDMENT NO. 707 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, S. 
3583 provides no limits on the terms of 
credit sales to foreign governments for 
military supplies and equipment insofar 
as interest rates are concerned. I be- 
lieve the Congress should make it clear 
that these credit sales are not meant to 
be an additional subsidy for governments 
purchasing defense supplies from the 
United States. 

I therefore am proposing an amend- 
ment to S. 3583 which would require that 
interest be paid on credit sales at a rate 
not less than the average interest rate 
paid by the United States on its long- 
term indebtedness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD at 
this time. I also ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be printed and lie 
ag table until I call it up at a later 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 26, at the end of line 12, add the 
following: “The terms of payment shall in- 
clude a provision for the payment of interest 
at a rate not less than the average interest 
rate paid by the United States on its long 
term indebtedness.” 

AMENDMENT NO. 708 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
proposed military assistance program for 
1967 provides, as the military assistance 
programs in previous years have pro- 
vided, for delivering military supplies 
and equipment as grant aid to countries 
which have long since been fully capable 
of purchasing the military materiel they 
feel they require on a cash basis or 
which have been cut off from any addi- 
tional grant aid programs. In the latter 
case, deliveries of military supplies and 
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equipment continue to meet so-called 
commitments to these countries made in 
earlier years when the military assist- 
ance programs were approved by the 
Department of Defense. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this juncture in my remarks a tabula- 
tion which shows the value of military 
materiel given to countries in the above 
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categories during fiscal years 1961 
through 1965. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Deliveries of equipment and supplies under the military assistance program 
IU. S. fiscal years—tmillions of dollars) 


C 
Additional grants from excess 
stocks. 


Japan: 
Credit 
Grants 


1 Less than $50,000. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
military assistance program to the Neth- 
erlands was supposed to have come to an 
end insofar as grant aid is concerned in 
1962. Yet we find about $50 million in 
grants for military equipment and sup- 
plies being delivered in 1965. This $50 
million is in response to commitments 
made 3 or more years before. The 
grant aid program to West Germany was 
supposed to come to an end in 1960 yet 
5 years later we continued to deliver 
military materiel in the amount of about 
$200,000. Belgium was supposed to be 
cut off from grant aid in 1962. Yet, Bel- 
gium received $44 million in grant mili- 
tary aid materiel in 1964 and 1965. 

The most shocking example is that of 
France. Eleven million dollars of mili- 
tary supplies and equipment were given 
to France without charge in 1964 and 
1965 at a time when it had the indisputa- 
ble capability to pay for any military 
items it needed. This occurred after the 
termination of new commitments of 
grant military aid equipment in 1961. 
Information obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Defense indicates that the grant 
aid program to France did not come to an 
end formally until June 30, 1965, and, if 
our experience in the other countries I 
have cited is any guide, actual deliveries 
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of miateriel to France will continue for 
many years. And, these gifts of valuable 
military equipment will be made to a 
country which has ordered our forces off 
its soil, has made every effort to destroy 
the NATO organization into which we 
have poured so much resources and effort, 
and has proclaimed its determination to 
be entirely self-reliant. 

Once military assistance programs are 
approved by the Department of Defense 
they seem to go on interminably and in- 
exorably. Let the country become as 
prosperous as West Germany; no matter, 
deliveries of military supplies under 
grant aid will continue. 

Let the country order our troops off its 
soil and demand that our bases be closed, 
as France has done; no matter, deliveries 
of military supplies under the grant aid 
program will continue. 

How does the Department of Defense 
justify this? By recourse to our inter- 
national obligations, to the requirement 
that we meet our commitments, that we 
live up to the agreements we have sol- 
emnly undertaken. But what are the 
nature of these so-called commitments? 
What are the international agreements 
which we have entered? 

The programing of military assistance 
by the Department of Defense is an in- 


volved and changing process. Basically, 
countries desiring military assistance are 
supposed to request specific items under 
the grant aid program. In practice, our 
military assistance advisory officers work 
closely with their counterparts in the 
foreign countries to develop lists of 
equipment and supplies which the coun- 
try’s forces require. These lists are ap- 
proved by the Chief of the Military As- 
sistance Advisory Group and forwarded 
to the Department of Defense for ap- 
proval. When this occurs the foreign 
country is notified and a commitment 
has come into being. 

But how can this kind of commit- 
ment bind the U.S. Congress? Can a 
military assistance program approved 
by the Department of Defense in 1960 
prevent the Congress from halting de- 
liveries of military equipment in 1965 
when conditions in a country have 
changed? Certainly the executive 
branch reserves the right to terminate 
these commitments when circumstances 
warrant, and we have seen such right ex- 
ercised in the case of Cuba. To pre- 
clude the Congress from exercising its 
prerogative to approve or disapprove de- 
liveries of military equipment, on the 
grounds that a commitment has been 
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made years earlier which only the execu- 
tive branch can terminate or alter, makes 
no sense whatsoever. 

The right of the Congress to revise 
commitments for military assistance en- 
tered into by the executive agencies is 
clearly spelled out in section 635 (h) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended. This section states that ac- 
tion may be taken “subject to any future 
action of the Congress.” 

I firmly believe that it is high time 
that the Congress require a halt to these 
never-ending military assistance pro- 
grams. We must turn off these pipe- 
Hines. The President is far too occupied 
with other matters to make a critical re- 
view of these matters, and the responsi- 
ble executive agencies are taking the 
course of least resistance by allowing de- 
liveries of materiel to continue regard- 
less of changing circumstances in our 
relations with the countries and in the 
countries’ own capabilities. But this is 
a responsibility which the Congress 
should not and cannot avoid. 

I send to the desk an amendment to 
S. 3583 designed to end this practice. I 
ask that the amendment be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed and lie on the 
table until I call it up at a later time. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 18 between lines 21 and 22 add the 
following: 

“(d) No further assistance under this 
chapter or from excess stocks shall be fur- 
nished or delivered to Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Japan, and Yugoslavia.” 

AMENDMENT NO. 709 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 91(b) of S. 3583 provides that the 
duration of a contract which entails 
commitments for the expenditure of 
funds under the military assistance 
program shall be for not more than 5 
years at any time. This is the same 
provision contained in existing legisla- 
tion under section 635(h) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended with 
one notable exception. Section 635 (h) 
gives the President the authority to 
enter into contracts of up to 5 years 
duration subject to any future action of 
the Congress. 

I am proposing an amendment to sec- 
tion 91(b) which would provide the same 
limitation as contained in existing legis- 
lation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at this time and I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be printed 
and lie on the table until I call it up at 
a later time. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 36, line 16, insert the following: 
“subject to any future action of the Con- 
gress”. after the word “shall” the follow- 
ing: “be subject to any future action of the 
Congress and shall”, 
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IMPROVEMENT OF FEDERAL-STATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 710 
AN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AMEND- 
MENT TO FACILITATE LABOR MOBILITY 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Risicorr] I send to the desk for ap- 
propriate reference an amendment to 
H.R. 15119, the unemployment compen- 
sation bill pending before the Finance 
Committee. The amendment was pro- 
posed in the hearings by Actors’ Equity 
to cover the difficult problem of multiple 
interstate claims for unemployment 
compensation. 

Under existing law, all but six States 
have entered into agreements covering 
these cases. Credits accumulated, and 
paid for, in one of the six States are 
wholly or partially lost when the em- 
ployee moves to another State; the same 
thing is true when the employee moves 
to one of the six States. Even in the re- 
maining States, which do have agree- 
ments, some claimants are ineligible for 
benefits anyway, or are eligible only for 
partial benefits, because there is no pro- 
vision in the agreements, much less a 
uniform provision, for definition of the 
base period on which eligibility and ben- 
efits are computed. 

Actors’ Equity proposed, and the 
amendment now being introduced em- 
bodies, a simple requirement that all 
States participate in arrangements with 
other States including one uniform and 
quite reasonable principle, that is, that 
the base period shall be determined 
under the law of the State which pays 
the benefits. In that way, employees 
who meet the requirements of the paying 
State will receive the full amounts of 
benefits, regardless of the base period 
requirements of the State or States in 
which they previously worked. 

This is clearly a needed and desirable 
amendment to the law. Our Nation is 
facing manpower demands which make 
it absolutely indispensable that there be 
true labor mobility throughout the Na- 
tion. The Congress has recognized this 
fact in a number of ways, including tax 
relief for moving expenses of employees 
and labor mobility assistance under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act. It should also avoid penalizing em- 
ployees for interstate movement under 
the Unemployment Compensation Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The amendment (No. 710) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

On page 10, line 15, insert (A)“ after 
“(10)”. 

‘au page 10, line 19, strike out the quota- 
tion marks and the period. 

On page 10, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 

B) the State shall participate in the 
basic and extended arrangements, approved 
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by the Secretary of Labor for combining 
wages, and the eligibility of any individual 
for unemployment compensation, his weekly 
benefit amount, and the maximum benefits 
payable to him under either of such arrange- 
ments, shall be based on the individual's 
employment or wages paid, or both, in (1) 
the paying State and (ii) any transferring 
State or States as if such employment or 
wages were in the base period of the paying 
State; provided, however, that no employ- 
ment or wages May be used more than once 
in the computation of any individual's eligi- 
bility for unemployment compensation 
under either of such arrangements;“. 


THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SALES ACT OF 1966—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 711 


Mr. CHURCH proposed an amendment 
to the bill (S. 3583) to promote the for- 
eign policy, security, and general welfare 
of the United States by assisting peo- 
ples of the world in their efforts toward 
internal and external security, which was 
ordered to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when proposed by Mr. CHURCH, 
hesi appears under a separate head- 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 14, 1966, the names of 
Mr. BAYH, Mr. Burpick, Mr. CARLSON, 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Dirksen, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. McGovern, Mr. Munprt, Mr. 
NELSON, Mr. Pearson, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota, and Mr. YOUNG 
of Ohio have been added as additional 
cosponsors of the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 101) to provide for use of 
a major factor of avoiding problems of 
heavy population concentrations in the 
location of Federal Government activities 
and in Federal Government purchasing 
and contracting, submitted by Mr. MILLER 
on July 14, 1966. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas}, I ask unanimous consent that 
the names of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK I, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island IMr. PELL], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Youne], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Mercatr], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], be added as co- 
sponsors to S. 3578 relating to amending 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act to 
provide coverage under the program of 
supplementary medical insurance bene- 
fits established as part B thereof, of cer- 
tain expenses incurred by an insured in- 
dividual in obtaining certain drugs, at its 
next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING ON 
NOMINATION OF JOHN P. FULLAM, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE US. 
DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
August 2, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2300, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of John P. Fullam, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be U.S. district judge, east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania, vice Abra- 
ham L. Freedman, elevated. 

At the indicated time and place persons 
interested in the hearing may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr, MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], and myself, as chairman. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 26, 1966, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 2822) to amend various 
provisions of the laws administered by 
the Farm Credit Administration to im- 
prove operations thereunder, and for 
other purposes. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

Speech entitled “Dedication of Stephens 
Lake,” delivered by U.S. Senator ROBERT C. 
Brno, Democrat, of West Virginia, at Stephens 
Lake, Raleigh County, W. Va., on Sunday, 
July 17, 1966. 


TRIBUTE TO THEODORE HERZ 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief statement about 
Mr. Theodore Herz, who died Sunday. 
Mr. Herz was a partner in the inter- 
national accounting firm of Price Water- 
house & Co. 

I came to know Ted Herz well in 1950 
and 1951 when he was staff director and 
I was chairman of the Subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
which investigated the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. He was a man of 
great ability, and did a remarkable job in 
directing that investigation. His ability 
to fit together the pieces of the investiga- 
tion into a coherent and logical picture 
was uncanny, and the success of that 
investigation is due in large measure to 
the word of Ted Herz. He was one of the 
most imaginative, and able men I have 
encountered during my entire public life. 
His work with that committee, and with 
the Hoover Commission made great con- 
tributions to better government. The 
country can ill afford to lose gifted men 
like Ted Herz. 
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I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Theodore 
Herz Dies Here at 57,” published in the 
Washington Post of July 26, 1966, may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEODORE HERZ Dies HERE AT 57 


Theodore Herz, 57, a partner in the inter- 
national accounting firm of Price Water- 
house & Co., died Sunday in George Wash- 
ington University Hospital after a cerebral 
thrombosis. He lived at 1313 Woodside pky., 
Silver Spring. 

Mr. Herz graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1930 and began his career 
in public accounting that year in his 
native Chicago. In 1945 he came to 
Washington to serve as assistant director 
in a newly created division of the General 
Accounting Office. 

In addition to participating in develop- 
ment of policy and training for the GAO, he 
directed a two-year audit of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. and its subsidiaries 
that led to substantial reorganization in the 
agency. 

In 1947 Mr. Herz became associated with 
Price Waterhouse & Co. here. He was ad- 
mitted to membership in the firm on July 
1, 1954, and had been in charge of the 
firm’s Washington office since 1959. 

In 1948 Mr. Herz served as staff director 
for the first Hoover Commission’s Task Force 
on Government Lending Agencies. The 
Commission dealt with organization of the 
executive branch of the national govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Herz was responsible for coordination 
and direction of the work of the Task Force 
and for preparation of its report. When 
the second Hoover Commission was organized 
in 1953, Mr. Herz accepted appointment as 
staff director with the same responsibilities. 

In 1950 and 1951 Mr. Herz served as staff 
director for the Subcommittee on Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, chaired by 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of 
Arkansas. The Subcommittee conducted an 
inquiry into the lending policies and internal 
procedures of the RFC. 

As a staff director Mr. Herz supervised the 
work of auditors, investigators and other 
staff members and helped plan and organize 
the Subcommittee's executive sessions and 
public hearings. 

Mr. Herz also participated in and super- 
vised numerous other projects for the Gov- 
ernment or involving governmental func- 
tions. He held memberships and commit- 
tee posts in professional organizations in- 
cluding the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants, the District of Colum- 
bia Institute of Certified Public Accountants, 
the American Accounting Association and 
the National Association of Accountants. 

In addition, he belonged to the Financial 
Executives Institute, the National Security 
Industrial Association, the Washington Board 
of Trade and the Academy of Political Sci- 
ence, 


HISTORY AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Pulitzer Prize-winning his- 
torian and former White House presi- 
dential adviser, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
recently delivered a thoughtful lecture on 
the interpretation of history as a factor 
in the formulation of public policy. 
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Speaking at the Institute of Contem- 
porary History in London on May 31, 
1966, Mr. Schlesinger warns, with special 
force, of the danger of drawing false 
analogies between historical events. He 
convincingly discards the notion that the 
1938 lesson of Munich is a proper justi- 
fication of our present military venture 
in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Schlesinger's lecture, entitled “History 
and Public Policy,” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HISTORY AND PUBLIC POLICY 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 


I want to talk a little this afternoon about 
the way statesmen use history—or are used 
by it. As one who is by profession an his- 
torian and ħas been by accident a govern- 
ment oficial, I have long been fascinated and 
perplexed by the interaction between history 
and public decision. Because I find this 
problem both elusive and tricky, I can hope 
to do no more than submit preliminary ob- 
servations to you today. 

It is elusive because, if one excludes char- 
ismatic politics—the politics of the prophet 
and the medicine man—one is bound to con- 
clude that all thought which leads to deci- 
sions of public policy is in essence historical. 
Public decision in rational politics neces- 
sarily implies a guess about the future de- 
rived from the experience of the past. It 
implies an expectation, or at the very least 
a hope, that certain actions will produce 
tomorrow the same sort of results they pro- 
duced yesterday. This guess about the fu- 
ture may be based on a general theory of 
historical change, as with the Marxists; or it 
may be based on specific analogies drawn 
from the past; or it may be based on an un- 
stated and intuitive sense of the way things 
happen. But, whatever it is based on, it in- 
volves, explicitly or implicitly, an historical 
judgment, 

And the problem is tricky because, when 
explicit historical judgments intervene, one 
immediately encounters a question which is, 
in the abstract, insoluble: is the 
invoked really the source of policies, or is it 
the source of arguments designed to vindi- 
cate policies adopted for other reasons? 
Moreover, even when history is in some sense 
the source of policies, the lessons of h 
are generally so ambiguous that “other rea- 
sons” are often free to determine the choice 
between alternative historical interpreta- 
tions. Thus in France between the wars 
Reynaud and Mandel drew one set of con- 
clusions from the First World War, Bonnet 
and Laval another. Yet one cannot, on the 
other hand, reduce the function of history in 
public policy to that of mere rationalization. 
For historical models acquire a life of their 
own. Once a statesman begins to identify 
the present with the past, he may in time be 
carried further than he intends by the be- 
witchment of analogy. 

However hard it may be to define with 
precision the role of history in public policy, 
it is evident that this role stands or falls on 
the utility of history as a means of predic- 
tion. This is a point, it should immediately 
be said, on which professional historians have 
few illusions among themselves. They well 
understand that they study history for its 
own sake—for the intellectual and aesthetic 
fulfillment they find in the disciplined at- 
tempt to construct the past—and for no 
other reason. And they know better than 
outsiders that historians are rarely wiser 
than anyone else about the choices of public 


Policy. 
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Still, in justifying ourselves to society, we 
sometimes invite arguments of a statelier 
sort: particularly the argument that 
knowledge of the past can throw light on the 
future. In what sense is this argument true? 
Why and how should history help us to fore- 
tell the shape of things to come? Because 
presumably history repeats itself enough to 
make possible a range of historical general- 
ization, Many historians, of course—per- 
haps most—reject the idea that generaliza- 
tion is the purpose of history. We all re- 
spond, in Mare Bloch’s phrase, to “the thrill 
of learning singular things.” Indeed, it is 
the commitment to concrete reconstruction 
as against abstract generalization—to life as 
against laws—which distinguishes history 
from sociology. Yet, on the other hand, as 
Crane Brinton once put it, “the doctrine of 
the absolute uniqueness of events in history 
seems nonsense.” And even historians who 
are skeptical of attempts to discern a final 
and systematic order in history must 
acknowledge the existence of a variety of 
uniformities and recurrences. There can be 
no question that generalizations about the 
past, defective as they may be, are possible— 
and that they can strengthen the capacity of 
statesmen to deal with the future. 

So historians have long since identified a 
life-cycle of revolution which, if properly 
apprehended, might have spared us miscon- 
ceptions about the Russian Revolution—first, 
about its good will and, later, when we 
abandoned belief in its good will, about the 
fixity and permanence of its fanatical pur- 
pose—and which, if consulted today, might 
save us from the notion that the Chinese 
Revolution will be forever cast in its present 
mold. Historical generalizations in a num- 
ber of areas—the processes of economic de- 
velopment, for example, or the impact of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization or the 
effect of population growth or the influence 
of climate or sea power or the frontier or the 
circulation of political elites or entrepre- 
neurial innovation—will enlarge the wisdom 
of the statesman, giving his responses to the 
crisis of the moment perspective, depth and 
a more thoughtful sense of the direction and 
flow of events. 

I am happy, of course, that history can 
make these claims. But honesty constrains 
me to call attention to the special character 
of these historical generalizations. They are 
nearly all generalizations about massive so- 
cial and intellectual movements over a con- 
siderable period of time. They make large- 
scale, long-term prediction possible, But 
they do not justify small-scale, short-term 
prediction. For short-run prediction is the 
prediction of detail; and, given the complex 
structure of social events, the difficulty of 
anticipating the intersection or collision of 
different events and the irreducible mystery, 
if not invincible freedom, of individual deci- 
sion, there are simply too many variables to 
make precise prediction possible. History, in 
short, can answer questions after a fashion 
at long range. It cannot answer questions 
with confidence at short range, Alas, policy 
makers are rarely interested in the long 
run—‘in the long run,“ as Keynes used to 
say, “we are all dead! — and the questions 
they put to history are thus most often the 
questions which history is least qualified to 
answer. 

Yet every day around the planet great de- 
cisions are being made—or at least rational- 
ized—in terms of short-run historical esti- 
mates. The whole Marxist world, of course, 
is sworn to a determinist view of the future, 
according to which fixed causes produce fixed 
effects and mankind is moving along a pre- 
destined path through predestined stages 
to a single predestined conclusion. For the 
Marxists, history has become a positive 
model; it prescribes not only for the long 
but for the short run, not only strategy but 
tactics—the immediate policies to be favored, 
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courses pursued, action taken. It is a trib- 
ute to the devotion of Marxists, if hardly to 
their intelligence, that they have remained 
so indefatigably loyal to their metaphysic in 
spite of the demonstrated limits of Marxism 
as a system of prediction. 

For, if any thesis was central to the Marxist 
vision of history, it was that the process of 
modernization, of industrialization, of social 
and economic development, would infallibly 
and inexorably carry every nation from 
feudalism through capitalism to commu- 
nism: that the communist society would be 
the inevitable culmination of the develop- 
ment process. Thus Marx contended that, 
the more developed a country was, the more 
prepared it was for communism, and that 
communism in consequence must come first 
to the most industrialized nations. In fact, 
communism has come only to nations in 
a relatively early stage of development, like 
Russia and China, and it has come to such 
nations precisely as a means to moderniza- 
tion, not as a consequence of it. Instead of 
being the climax of the development process, 
the end of the journey, communism is now 
revealed as a technique of social discipline 
which a few countries in early stages of 
development have adopted in the hope of 
speeding the pace of modernization. Instead 
of the ultimate destination toward which all 
societies are ineluctably moving, commu- 
nism now appears, as W. W. Rostow has sug- 
gested, a phenomenon of the transition from 
stagnation to development. Modernization, 
as it proceeds, evidently carries nations not 
toward Marx but away from Marx—and this 
would appear true even of the Soviet Union 
itself. 

History thus far has refuted the central 
proposition in Marx’s system of prediction. 
And it has also refuted important corollary 
theses—notably the proposition that the free 
economic order could not possibly last; that 
it was doomed to perish of its own inner con- 
tradictions. In defiance of this basic dogma, 
free society in the developed world has 
rarely displayed more creativity and vitality 
than it does today. Indeed, it is casting as 
powerful a spell on the intellectuals and 
the youth of the communist world as the 
communist world cast on us during the 
depression thirty years ago. 

Why did Marx go wrong here? His fore- 
cast of the inevitable disintegration of free 
society was plausibly based on the laissez- 
faire capitalism of the mid-19th century. 
This devil-take-the-hindmost economic order 
did very likely contain the seeds of its own 
destruction—especially in those tendencies, 
pronounced irreversible by Marx, toward an 
ever-widening gap between rich and poor, 
alleged to guarantee the progressive im- 
poverishment of the masses, and toward an 
ever-increasing frequency and severity of 
structural economic crisis, alleged to guar- 
antee the progressive instability of the sys- 
tem. But the Marxist vision did not allow 
for two things: the extraordinary and grow- 
ing success of the free economic order as a 
mechanism of production; and, equally im- 
portant, the reform of classical capitalism 
through the invention of the affirmative 
democratic state. 

Here the Marxists were undone by ideology. 
The state, they believed, could never be any- 
thing but the executive committee of the 
capitalist class: dogma told them that those 
who owned the economy must own the state, 
and the state could therefore never act 
against their desires or interests. Yet fifteen 
years before the Communist Manifesto an 
American President, Andrew Jackson, had 
already suggested that the state in a demo- 
cratic society, far from being the obedient 
instrument of the possessors, could become 
the means by which those whom Jackson 
called the “humble members of society” 
might begin to redress the balance of social 
power against those whom Hamilton had 
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called the “rich and well-born.” Thus the 
20th century: while the economic machine 
drowned the revolution in consumers’ goods, 
the affirmative state, undertaking a course 
of piecemeal intervention in the economy, 
brought about both a relative redistribution 
of wealth, defeating Marx’s prediction of the 
immiseration of the poor, and a relative 
stabilization of the economy, defeating 
Marx's prediction of ever-deepening cyclical 
crisis. 


So the Marxist prophecy of a single destiny 
for mankind missed in both its parts: in its 
prediction of the irresistible breakdown of 
the free economy; and in its prediction of the 
irresistible triumph of communism as the 
fulfillment of the development process. In 
spite of its many subsidiary insights and 
successes, Marxism must surely stand in our 
time as the spectacular failure both of his- 
tory as prophecy and of the resort to history 
as a positive model for policy. The failure, 
indeed, has been so complete that today 
Marxists revile each other in seeking the true 
meaning of the most elementary doctrines, 
and the more fanatical stand Marx on his 
head, proclaiming against his whole theory 
of development the priority of the country- 
side against the cities. 

Yet the democratic world is hardly in a 
position to take too much satisfaction from 
the collapse of Marxism. It is true that our 
intellectual heritage—empirical, pragmatic, 
pluralistic, competitive—has happily inocu- 
lated us against rigid, comprehensive and 
absolute systems of historical interpretation. 
But, though we may reject the view of his- 
tory as metaphysically set and settled, we 
seem at times to cherish our own forms of 
historical determination—even if we invoke 
history less as theology than as analogy. 
This is only a marginal advantage. The 
argument by analogy can generate a certi- 
tude almost as mischievous as the argument 
by total determinism. 

For the democratic policy-makers, history 
generally serves as a negative rather than a 
positive model: it instructs us, not in the 
things we must do, like Marxism, but in the 
things we must not do—unless we wish to 
repeat the folly of our ancestors. Thus we 
have taken very much to heart the warning 
that generals always fight the last war. So 
a great deal of the diplomacy of the Second 
World War was inspired, so far as the United 
States was concerned, by a passion to avoid 
the errors of the First. The American in- 
sistence on the doctrine of ‘unconditional 
surrender’ in 1943 sprang from the belief 
that the failure to get unconditional sur- 
render in 1918 encouraged the stab-in-the- 
back myth and stimulated the revival of 
German nationalism. The American ob- 
session with the United Nations came from 
the eonviction that the failure to join the 
League of Nations had made the Second 
World War possible. The American readi- 
ness to make concessions to the Soviet Union, 
as Professor E. R. May has suggested, was 
based in part on an analogy with Clemen- 
ceau's France. The American President 
viewed the Soviet Union as a nation which, 
having lived in permanent insecurity, could 
be expected like France 25 years earlier, to 
value security above almost anything else. 
Roosevelt.“ Professor May has perceptively 
written, “was determined to see Stalin’s 
point of view as Wilson had not seen Clemen- 
ceau's. He was determined that, insofar as 
possible, the Soviet Union should have the 
guarantees it wanted and should not be 
forced into the sullen self-preoccupation of 
the France of Poincare.” 

So too, in the years since the Second World 
War, the policy consciousness, at least in 
Britain and the United States, has been 
dominated by the Munich analogy—the gen- 
eralization, drawn from the attempt to ac- 
commodate Hitler in 1938, that appeasement 
always assures new on, I trust that 


a graduate student some day will write a 
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doctoral essay on the influence of Munich 
analogy on the subsequent history of the 
20th century. Perhaps in the end he will 
conclude that the multitude of errors com- 
mitted in the name of Munich may almost 
exceed the original error of 1938. Certainly 
Munich was a tragic mistake, and its lesson 
was that the appeasement of a highly wound- 
up and heavily-armed totalitarian state in 
the context of a relatively firm and articu- 
lated continental equilibrium of power was 
likely to upset the balance and make further 
aggression inevitable. But to conclude from 
this that all attempts to avert war by nego- 
tiation must always be Munichs is wrong. 
No one understood this better than the 
greatest contemporary critic of Munich. An 
historian himself, Winston Churchill well 
understood the limits of historical analogy. 
As he defined the issue in his chapter on 
Munich in “The Gathering Storm“: 

“It may be well here to set down some 
principles of morals and action which may be 
a guide in the future. No case of this kind 
can be judged apart from its circum- 
stances. ... 

“Those who are prone by temperament and 
character to seek sharp and clearcut solu- 
tions of difficult and obscure problems, who 
are ready to fight whenever some challenge 
comes from a foreign power, have not al- 
ways been right. On the other hand, those 
whose inclination is to bow their heads, to 
seek patiently and faithfully for peaceful 
compromise, are not always wrong. On the 
contrary, in the majority of instances, they 
may be right, not only morally but from a 
practical standpoint... . 

“How many wars have been precipitated by 
firebrands! How many misunderstandings 
which led to war could have been removed 
by temporizing! How often have countries 
fought cruel wars and then after a few years 
of peace found themselves not only friends 
but allies!” 

Sixteen years after Munich President 
Eisenhower wrote Churchill, “If... Indo- 
china passes into the hands of the Com- 
munists, the ultimate effect on our and your 
global strategy and position . . could be 
disastrous. . .. We failed to halt Hirohito, 
Mussolini and Hitler by not acting in unity 
and in time. That marked the beginning 
of many years of stark tragedy and des- 
perate peril. May it not be that our na- 
tions have learned something from that 
lesson?” Eisenhower was invoking the 
Munich analogy to persuade the British to 
join the Americans in backing the French 
in Indochina. I need not remind this audi- 
ence that Churchill was unmoved by Eisen- 
hower’s argument. He saw no useful 
parallel between Hitler, the man on the bi- 
cycle who could not stop, a madman com- 
manding vast military force and requiring 
immediate and visible success, and the 
ragged bands and limited goals of Ho Chi- 
Minh. Nor could he see any useful parallel 
between Europe, a developed continent with 
well-defined national frontiers, interests 
and identities and a highly-organized equi- 
librium of power, and Southeast Asia, an un- 
derdeveloped subcontinent filled with 
fictitious states in vague, chaotic and un- 
predictable revolutionary ferment. 80 
Churchill rejected Eisenhower's analogy— 
which did not, of course, prevent Church- 
ill’s successor as Prime Minister two years 
later from seeing Nasser and the Middle East 
in terms of 1938 and committing his nation 
to the Suez adventure. This time it was 
Eisenhower who rejected the Munich anal- 
ogy. 

Today the same analogy haunts us again, 
echoing in the corridors of Washington, 
with China cast in the role of Nazi Germany. 
“In the forties and fifties,” President John- 
son has said, “we took our stand in Europe 
to protect the freedom of those threatened by 
aggression. Now the center of attention has 
shifted to another part of the world where 
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aggression is on the march. Our stand must 
be as firm as ever.“ The instrument of this 
aggression, we are told, is the war of national 
liberation. If this technique is permitted to 
succeed in Vietnam, it will be tried else- 
where. If it is defeated in Vietnam, the Chi- 
nese will know that we will not let it succeed 
in other countries and they will have to re- 
consider their policies. As Adlai Stevenson 
put it in a letter published after his death, 
“I do not think that the idea of Chinese ex- 
pansionism is so fanciful that the effort to 
check it is irrational. ...My hope in Vietnam 
is that relatively small-scale resistance now 
may establish the fact that changes in Asia 
are not to be precipitated by outside force. 
This was the point in the Korean War. This 
is the point of the conflict in Vietnam.” 
The Secretary of State has even compared 
the recent manifesto by the Chinese Defense 
Minister, Marshall Lin Piao, to Mein Kampf. 

This is not the place to comment on the 
Vietnam riddle—except to suggest that it is 
not to be solved by bad historical analogies. 
I see no evidence, for example, that we face 
in Southeast Asia a premeditated and coor- 
dinated plan of Chinese aggression for which 
the Viet Cong constitute the spearhead, nor 
do the Chinese appear to have the over- 
whelming military power or the pent-up 
mania for immediate expansion which would 
justify comparison with Hitler. As for the 
Lin Piao document, a careful reading shows 
that, far from being a Chinese blueprint for 
revolution around the earth, it is a message 
to guerrilla movements in other lands that 
they are on their own. But the fact that the 
analogy is invalid does not necessarily in- 
validate every aspect of the policy. I would, 
for example, be opposed to any precipitate 
American withdrawal from Vietnam. I 
strongly support President Johnson’s objec- 
tive of a negotiated settlement, and it is 
common sense to that the other 
side will not negotiate so long as it thinks 
it can win. 

My point rather is to suggest the persist- 
ence of the cast of mind which seeks to make 
policy through stereotype, through—histori- 
cal generalization wrenched illegitimately 
out of the past and imposed mechanically on 
the future—and does so in face of Churchill's 
warning: “No case of this kind can be judged 
apart from its circumstances.” I well re- 
member President Kennedy expressing to me 
after the Cuban missile crisis in 1962 his fear 
that people would conclude from his victory 
that all we would have to do thereafter in 
dealing with the Communists was to be tough 
and they would collapse. The missile crisis, 
he pointed out, had three distinctive fea- 
tures: it took place in an area where we 
enjoyed local conventional superiority, where 
Soviet national security was not directly en- 
gaged and where the Russians lacked a case 
which they could convincingly sustain be- 
fore the world. Things would be different, 
he said, if the situation were one where the 
Communists had the local superiority, where 
their national security was directly engaged 
and where they could persuade themselves 
and others they were in the right. Kennedy, 
who, like Churchill, had the skeptical mind of 
a first-class historian, was without illusion 
about the infallibility of historical analogy. 
Or, as Mark Twain put it in Pudd’n’head 
Wilson, “We should be careful to get out of 
an experience only the wisdom that is in it— 
and stop there; lest we be like the cat that 
sits down on a hot stove lid. She will never 
sit down on a hot stove lid again—and that is 
well; but also she will never sit down on a 
cold one any more.” 

In confronting the choices of our own 
time, our leaders would be well advised to 
emulate this skepticism. For history offers 
us no short cut to clairvoyance. If history 
teaches us anything, it is rather that the 
future is full of surprises and outwits all 
our certitudes. If 25 years ago, in May 1941, 
a speaker had predicted that before the end 
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of the decade of the forties Germany and 
Japan would be well on the way to becoming 
close friends and allies of Britain and the 
United States, he would have been consid- 
ered mad. If 15 years ago, in May 1950, 
as the Russians and Chinese were signing 
their 30 year pact of amity and alliance, 
a speaker had predicted that by the end of 
the fifties they would be at each other's 
throats, he too would have been considered 
mad. The chastening fact is that many of 
the pivotal events of our age were wholly un- 
foreseen: from the Nazi-Soviet pact and the 
Tito-Stalin quarrel of years ago to such 
events in today’s newspapers as the anti- 
communist upsurge in Indonesia and the 
overthrow of Nkrumah in Ghana—and his 
resurrection in Guinea. 

Occasionally I read in the press that lead- 
ing political figures in Washington are shap- 
ing their actions today by calculations with 

to the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation in 1972. I am sure that these men 
themselves are under no delusion about the 
hopelessness of such an undertaking. 1972 
is tonight as far away from us as 1960—and 
no one reflecting on the unpredictability of 
the last six years in the United States could 
sensibly suppose that the next six are going 
to be any more predictable. I have often 
thought that a soothsayer trying to fore- 
cast the next three American Presidents in 
early 1940 would hardly have named as the 
first President after Roosevelt a man who 
was then an obscure back-bench senator 
from Missouri, anticipating defeat by Gov- 
ernor Lloyd Stark in the Democratic pri- 
maries; as the second, an unknown lieuten- 
ant colonel in the United States Army; 
and, as the third, a kid still at college. Yet 
that sequence began to unfold in less time 
than between now and 1972. 

The salient fact about the historical proc- 
ess, so far as the short run is concerned, 
is its inscrutability. One must bear this in 
mind, I believe, when asked to accept dras- 
tic decisions now on the basis of someone's 
speculation as to what the behavior of Com- 
munist China will be a dozen years from 
now. In its coarsest form, this is the argu- 
ment that we must have a showdown with 
China before it gets the bomb. This is the 
old preventive-war thesis we used to hear 
so often in the late forties: yet I do not think 
anyone can rationally contend that we would 
be better off today had we dropped the bomb 
on Russia twenty years ago. Having been 
wrong so often in the past, how can we be 
so sure we have achieved such infallibility 
now that we would risk the future of the 
world on a guess? 

Who can possibly predict the course the 
Chinese Revolution will take in the years 
ahead? The study of revolution has shown 
us that the emotional and doctrinal pitch 
of revolutions waxes and wanes; that, while 
revolutions at first may devour their children 
in the end the children sometimes devour 
the revolutions that even totalitarian revo- 
lutions fail at total mass indoctrination; 
that a successful revolution begins to develop 
a stake in the status quo; that post-revolu- 
tionary generations have their own identities 
and aspirations; that the possession of a 
major nuclear arsenal has thus far had a 
sobering effect on the possessor; that nations 
follow their historic interests much more 
faithfully than they do their ideologies; and 
that there is no greater error than to try and 
deduce the policy of future from the rhetoric 
of the present. Nor does the example of 
Hitler and Mein Kampf change this. Hitler 
was indeed the man on the bicycle; he had 
to keep moving; the Nazi revolution never 
got beyond the first messianic phase; its 
nature condemned it to Götterdamerung. 
We must not forget that the Chinese revo- 
lutionary regime has already lasted five years 
longer than the whole life of the Third 
Reich—and we have seen in the case of the 
Soviet Union the permutation and erosion 
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time and national interest have worked on 
what were once thought to be final motives 
and permanent objectives. With an equa- 
tion so overflowing with variables, how can 
any one forecast now the behavior of China 
‘twenty years from now? 

History, in short, offers the statesman a 
broad and indispensable sense of the mas- 
sive movements. But it does not give him 
a detailed forecast of particular relationships 
or policies. Too often it equips his deci- 
sions with good rather than real reasons, 
holding out a mirror in which he contentedly 
sees his own face. This is not an argument 
against the knowledge of history; it is an 
argument against the shallow knowledge of 
history. The single analogy is never enough 
to penetrate a process so cunningly com- 
pounded not only of necessity but of con- 
tingency, - fortuity, ignorance, accident, 
chance and luck. And the statesman who 
is sure that he can divine the future invites 
his own retribution. “The hardest strokes 
of heaven,” Herbert Butterfield has written, 
“fall in history upon those who imagine that 
they can control things in a sovereign man- 
ner, playing providence not only for them- 
selves but for the far future—reaching out 
into the future with the wrong kind of far- 
sightedness, and gambling on a lot of risky 
calculations in which there must never be a 
single mistake.” 

What, then, should be the impact of his- 
tory on policy? What has history to offer 
the statesman? Richard Goodwin, who 
served Presidents Kennedy and Johnson so 
well as a White House Special Assistant, has 
suggested two cautions: 

“First, at every step you have to leave as 
many options open as possible and decide as 
little as possible; because you may be wrong, 
you have to leave yourself with opportunities 
to change your mind, to make different de- 
cisions in the future. 

“Secondly, since almost all important 
policy judgments are speculative, you must 
avoid risking too much on the conviction 
that you are right.” 

Of course, agnosticism about the future 
cannot be permitted to sever the nerve of 
action in the present, but present action 
must confront the concrete situation and 
the specific circumstance. The curse of inter- 
national affairs is the statesman who sees 
himself as philosopher and moralist—we have 
had some such tn Washington—and proposes 
to resolve all questions according to a higher 
law visible only to himself and others of the 
illuminati. Let us pledge ourselves to an 
economy of means, renounce self-righteous- 
ness and not try to settle questions which do 
not need to be settled. Your countrymen 
and mine find it especially hard to forsake 
the pleasures of preaching to lesser breeds, 
but it stin might be worth the effort for 
both of us. The hard fact is that with all 
our superiority, we cannot intelligently base 
decisions on a non-existent chart of the 
future; so we might as well stick to what 
we know. 

I read the other day a sagacious letter 
written 70 years ago by the young Winston 
Churchill to a New York politician of the 
time, Bourke Cockran. “The duty of govern- 
ment,” Churchill said, “is to be first of all 
practical. I am for makeshifts and expedi- 
ency. I would like to make the people who 
live on this world at the same time as I do 
better fed and happier generally. If inci- 
dentally I benefit posterity—so much the 
better—but I would not sacrifice my own 
generation to a principle however high or a 
truth however great.” 

Such an approach may seem too modest— 
even, perhaps, too cynical—for those ideo- 
logical statesmen whose self-righteousness 
has adorned our age—those confident moral- 
ists prepared with the deepest conscience and 
commitment to sacrifice their generation on 
the altar of their own metaphors. But his- 
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tory, never wholly silent, raises questions 
about the infallibility of their historical 
models, whether positive or negative—ques- 
tions about both the all-encompassing ide- 
ology and the single analogy. Far from 
enabling us to look piercingly into the future, 
history, if we read it aright, offers us an even 
more valuable gift: it makes us—or should 
make us—understand the extreme difficulty, 
the intellectual peril, the moral arrogance of 
supposing that the future will yield itself so 
easily to us. 

Properly understood, history must lead 
statesmen to a profound and humbling sense 
of human frailty—to a recognition of the 
fact, so often and so tragically destructive 
of our most sacred certitudes, that the possi- 
bilities of history are far richer and more 
various than the human intellect is likely to 
conceive—this; and the final understanding 
that, despite the limitations of our knowledge 
and the obscurity of our situation, we are 
never relieved from the necessity of meeting 
our responsibilities. Freedom and fatality: 
still the essence of the human condition. 


MORE DISSENT ON VIETNAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
dissent from our policies in southeast 
Asia continues—and properly so. It is 
rising. It takes the form of analyses of 
official presentations and of recommen- 
dations for new and untried approaches 
to a cessation of the slaughter and to 
peace. 

A pertinent example of the former is 
found in Walter Lippmann’s column en- 
titled “An Old Slogan,” published in the 
Washington Post of July 26. 

An example of the latter is the leading 
editorial, entitled New Opportunity in 
Vietnam,” published in the New York 
Times of July 26. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
items be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 26, 1966] 
TODAY AND TOMORROW: AN OLD SLOGAN 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Campaigning in the Middle West the Presi- 
dent has used as one of his main theses the 
cry that the war in Vietnam is a war to end 
wars like the one in Vietnam. “If guerrilla 
warfare succeeds in Asia,” he said, “it can 
also succeed in Africa and Latin America as 
well.” This is precisely what we all said 
during the First World War. That war was 
“a war to end war.” To hear that old slogan 
brought out again Is, to say the least, creepy. 
For not only did the First World War not end 
war, as a matter of fact it sowed the ground 
for the Second World War. 

Presumably the President means what he 
is saying. But it is hard to think that any- 
one can believe that the outcome in Vietnam 
will determine whether there are guerrilla 
wars “in Africa and Latin America,” or even 
in other parts of Asia. Are we really sup- 
posed to believe that the future of guerrilla 
warfare, that is to say of rebellion, will be 
determined by what happens in Vietnam? 

What is the connection between the guer- 
rilla wars waged in Ireland, Palestine, Ar- 
menia, Macedonia, Croatia, Crete, Algeria, 
the Congo? Were not these uprisings sepa- 
rate events? How can anyone deceive him- 
self with the notion that uprisings all over 
the globe have some kind of underground 
common instigator and that they can be sup- 
pressed and discouraged by what happens in 
one small corner of the world? 
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Fifty years ago when the cry of “a war to 
end war“ was first heard, it was used to 
inspire people who, themselves remote from 
the fighting, needed a motive to keep on with 
the battle. The slogan was invented by an 
Englishman to arouse the insular British and 
the isolationist Americans who, not being 
under fire, saw no clear vital interests which 
they were defending. 

Mr. Johnson has dusted off the old war 
slogan because it is not easy to prove to the 
American people that they are fighting for 
a vital interest of the United States. In the 
First World War the United States did have 
a vital interest, which was to prevent the 
conquest of Great Britain and France and 
to keep open the Atlantic connection with 
Europe. This was a difficult thing to explain 
in the excitement of a war, and in lieu of a 
true explanation of the issues of the war 
we fell back upon the slogan of a war to 
end war. 

In Asia the United States does indeed have 
a vital interest in preventing the conquest 
of the Asian mainland and of the islands 
and archipelagoes of the western Pacific. 
But there is no convincing reason for think- 
ing that the war in Vietnam as it has now 
developed, is vital to the American interests 
in the world. The American position has 
always been that our interest in Asia must. 
be defended and promoted without America 
becoming involved in such a land war as 
is now raging in Vietnam. 

President Johnson sustained his argument 
about a war to end guerrilla war with loud 
protestations about the firmness of our in- 
tentions to preserve and to defeat guerrilla 
warfare. Is he sure that what people see 
happening in Vietnam convinces them of 
this? Does the deeper and deeper involve- 
ment in Vietnam indicate that we would 
put equal effort into another antiguerrilla 
war on some other continent? Or does the 
Vietnamese affair indicate that we would not 
be able to fight two or three such wars at 
the same time? 

This is another reason for wanting to be- 
lieve that this one disagreeable war, this 
one ever-expanding war, is the last and 
only war that will have to be fought. But 
to want to believe this does not make it 
believable. 


— 


[From the New York Times, July 26, 1966] 
New OPPORTUNITY IN VIETNAM 


President Ho Chi Minh’s statement that 
there is no trial in view” for American mili- 
tary prisoners in North Vietnam is a victory 
for the moral influence of world opinion. 
That victory transcends the fate of the cap- 
tive airmen, for it offers hope that common 
sense and common humanity ultimately may 
prevail against the ever greater barbarism 
the war in Vietnam daily inflicts on both 
sides, 

The United States has yielded to the pres- 
sure of world opinion in the past by offering 
peace proposals and twice suspending the 
bombing of North Vietnam. But this is the 
first. time that Hanoi has shown regard for 
the opinion of mankind. Its decision to back 
away from talk of “war crimes trials“ follows 
direct pleas from Secretary General Thant, 
Pope Paul VI, numerous governments and 
opinion leaders everywhere, including eight- 
een liberal American Senators. The hope 
now must be that reason can prevail on the 
broader issues of the war itself. 

The conflict in Vietnam is a political 
struggle that, in the end, can only be resolved 
by political means. In politics, timing is of 
the essence. A number of opportunities to 
probe the prospects for peace have been 
neglected in the past. It is vital that the 
new atmosphere and the new opportunity 
opened by Hanoi's response on the prisoner 
issue not be missed as well. 

The approach favored by American mod- 
erates and long urged by The Times has just 
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been summed up admirably by Prof. Arthur 
M. Schlesinger Jr. One essential element is 
to stop the Americanization of the war by 
halting the American buildup in South Viet- 
nam; a quarter of a million American troops 
is more than enough. The second vital ele- 
ment is a civilian Government in Saigon 
that can open contact with the insurgent 
forces. Third, is the need to build an at- 
mosphere conducive to negotiations by taper- 
ing off the bombing of North Vietnam. Fi- 
nally, efforts to reconvene the Geneva con- 
ference must be linked with broad diplomatic 
discussions with Moscow, Paris and other in- 
terested states to find a formula for the neu- 
tralization and economic development of 
Southeast Asia as a whole. 

Most of all, what is needed is a clear in- 
dication that the American objective is not 
military victory but political settlement. 
The American ability to escalate the war 
needs no further demonstration. The need 
now is to halt the escalation and make a 
vigorous new effort to achieve peace. 


DELAWARE STARTS CIVIL RIGHTS 
SUIT IN SUPREME COURT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Wednes- 
day, July 20, may well go down in the 
history books as one of the most memo- 
rable and significant dates in American 
history. 

In an epochal action, the State of 
Delaware last Wednesday asked the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to 
declare unconstitutional the system un- 
der which all of a State's electoral votes 
are cast for the presidential candidate 
drawing the most popular vote, thus de- 
stroying the civil rights of those voting 
in the minority, since their votes in op- 
position are actually added to the votes 
cast for the winner so that the entire 
electoral vote of a State is cast, en bloc, 
for the victorious candidate. 

This unique suit also points out in its 
highly persuasive brief that the civil 
rights of all American citizens who 
should have not only an equal right to 
vote but who should be entitled to have 
that vote counted with equality with 
every other vote cast by every other citi- 
zen are seriously impaired and preju- 
diced by the prevailing method of re- 
cording electoral votes. In fact, as it 
now operates, the electoral system records 
the single vote of an individual citizen 
in New York State as having more than 
14 times the weight and the importance 
of the single vote cast by an individual 
citizen in the State of Delaware. No 
other factor except the accident of geo- 
graphic residence provides for the un- 
conscionable disparity in counting and 
evaluating the votes cast by American 
citizens for the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of their choice. 

Mr. President, under the prevailing 
system only the voters of New York State 
can be considered as first-class citizens. 
All other citizens of all other States are 
relegated downward in their citizenship 
status with Californians being almost 
first-class citizens” and with every in- 
dividual voter in every other State being 
markedly a “lower class citizen” until we 
get down to the smaller States whose citi- 
zens have only one-fifth, or one-tenth, 
or less than one-fourteenth the status 
and standing of the voter in the State of 
New York. 
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In fact, it is exactly as though a citizen 
in New York State were permitted to vote 
14 times for President while a citizen of 
Delaware were permitted to vote 3 times, 
since an individual voter in New York 
State moves 14 electoral votes into the 
Presidential voting computations while 
a voter in Delaware by his vote moves 
only 3 electoral votes into the computa- 
tions of the electoral college. Similar- 
ly, voters of all other States are penal- 
ized and downgraded by the inequities 
and injustices of the present electoral 
system which the suit of the State of 
Delaware now seeks to correct by its ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In its memorable decision on the so- 
called Alabama reapportionment case of 
June 15, 1964, usually alluded to as Reyn- 
olds against Sims, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in the prevailing opinion written 
by Mr. Chief Justice Warren said: 

If a State should provide that the votes of 
citizens of one part of the State should be 
given two times, or five times, or ten times 
the weight of votes of citizens in another part 
of the State, it could hardly be contended 
that the right to vote of those residing in the 
disfavored areas had not been effectively 
diluted. . . . It is inconceivable that a State 
law to the effect that, in counting votes for 
legislators, the votes of citizens in one part 
of the State would be multiplied by two, five, 
or ten, while the votes of persons in another 
area would be counted only at face value, 
could be constitutionally sustainable. 


Mr. President, I submit that it is like- 
wise constitutionally unsustainable to 
permit citizens voting for President to 
multiply by as much as 14 their votes cast 
for President. 

Every State in the Union having more 
than a single member in the House of 
Representatives has been made a defend- 
ant in this suit by the State of Delaware. 
Already this historic suit is attracting 
much publicity in the press and period- 
icals of our Nation. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
my remarks an article published under a 
three-column headline in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune of July 21, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DELAWARE Sues To Vom U.S. ELECTORAL 

SYSTEM 
(By Fred P. Graham) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The State of Delaware 
asked the Supreme Court Wednesday to de- 
clare unconstitutional the system under 
which all of a state’s electoral votes are cast 
for the presidential candidate drawing most 
of the popular vote. 

Invoking the court's original jurisdiction 
to hear disputes between states, Atty. Gen. 
David P. Buckson of Delaware brought suit 
against all the other 49 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. However, he directed his 
legal attack specifically at New York and 
other states with large blocks of electoral 
votes. 

The suit charged that a citizen of a large 
state exerted more political influence than a 
citizen of a small state because, theoretically 
at least, he is capable of delivering a decisive 
number of electoral votes. 

It asks the high court to extend its one- 
man, one-vote doctrine to declare uncon- 
stitutional the winner-take-all or “unit vote“ 
system of choosing presidential electors. 
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All states now use the unit vote system, but 
neither the Constitution nor federal law re- 
quires it. 

According to the suit, in the early years 
of the republic a majority of the states used 
the district system to choose electors. 

This method gave an electoral vote to the 
candidate that carried each congressional dis- 
trict, with each state’s two senatorial elec- 
toral votes going to the candidate who carried 
the state. 

But a few states were able to exert addi- 
tional political influence by giving all their 
electoral votes to the candidate who carried 
the states, and this forced all the other 
states to adopt the same system, the suit 
said. 

The result is that at present the electoral 
votes of the 11 largest states, plus that of any 
one other state, are enough to win a presi- 
dential election. These 11 states are New 
York, California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Texas, Michigan, New Jersey, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts and Indiana. 5 

A majority, of 270 of the 538 electoral votes, 
is necessary to elect a president. 

The defendants were listed in this descend- 
ing order, extending down to the smallest 
states. Thus the suit is entitled Delaware 
v. New York, and is in fact directed at these 
11 states. 

Buckson said in a news conference that 
other small states are expected to realign 
themselves on the plaintiff side of the case. 

New York citizens have also benefited un- 
duly from the unit vote system by having a 
great chance to become president, the suit 
contends, 

Of the 100 men nominated for president or 
vice president, 24 have been New Yorkers, 
while no citizen of Delaware has ever been 
nominated for either office, and Delaware and 
35 other states have never had one of their 
citizens elected president, 

“Citizens of these states are as well quali- 
fied for national office as are New York's citi- 
zens,” the suit contended, but they have been 
overlooked because of “the premium placed 
upon the strategic location of potential can- 
didates residing in New York and other large 
states.“ 

In 1960, it pointed out, John F. Kennedy 
received 67.5 per cent of the combined elec- 
toral college votes of Illinois and Indiana 
when he carried Illinois by a whisker and got 
its 27 electoral votes. Richard M. Nixon re- 
ceived 51.6 per cent of the combined electoral 
college votes which got only Indiana’s 13 
electoral votes. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
a fair and objective substitute for the in- 
equitable electoral college situation of 
which Delaware rightfully complains. A 
number of us in Congress have for many 
years been advocating a constitutional 
amendment which would return this 
country to the so-called district system 
of choosing our Presidential electors 
which was intended by our constitutional 
forefathers and which, in fact, was used 
in this Republic during the first several 
presidential campaigns of this country’s 
history. It was changed to the winner- 
take-all, en-bloc, method of choosing 
electors only because some early-day 
politicians with partisan ambitions had 
it altered by acts of their State legisla- 
tures to secure added political power for 
their respective States and this, of course, 
in self-defense compelled other States to 
1 the new, nonrepresentative pat- 

rn. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 12, which is now before Congress, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. It 
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is to be noted it has widespread, bipar- 
tisan support. It has been the subject 
of much testimony before the so-called 
Birch Bayh subcommittee studying 
electoral college reform. In a some- 
what different version, it once was ap- 
proved by a majority of the Senate, but 
it lacked necessary two-thirds vote at the 
time. However, additional support has 
developed for the proposal since that test 
vote. In my opinion, this so-called dis- 
trict plan, which gives every voter in 
America—regardless of where he lives 
precisely the same votepower“ in the 
naming of a President solves the evils of 
the current electoral college system 
without injecting any new evils of its 
own. I commend it to the continued 
study of Congress and the country. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 12) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 12 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article be proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution if ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Each State shall choose a num- 
ber of electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may 
be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator 
or Representative, or person holding an office 
of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be chosen an elector. 

“The electors to which a State is entitled 
by virtue of its Senators shall be elected by 
the people thereof, and the electors to which 
it is entitled by virtue of its Representatives 
shall be elected by the people within single- 
elector districts established by the legisla- 
ture thereof; such districts to be composed 
ef compact and contiguous territory, con- 
taining as nearly as practicable the number 
of persons which entitled the State to one 
Representative in the Congress; and such 
districts when formed shall not be altered 
until another census has been taken. Before 
being chosen elector, each candidate for the 
Office shall officially declare the persons for 
whom he will vote for President and Vice 
President, which declaration shall be binding 
on any successor. In choosing electors of 
President and Vice President the voters in 
each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature, except that 
the legislature of any State may prescribe 
lesser qualifications with respect to residence 
therein. 

“The electors shall meet in their respective 
States, fill any vacancies in their number 
as directed by the State legislature, and vote 
by signed ballot for President and Vice Pres- 
ident, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in distinct 
ballots the person voted for as Vice Presi- 
dent; and they shall make distinct lists of 
all persons voted for as President, and of all 
persons. voted for as Vice President, and of 
the number of votes for each, excluding 
therefrom any votes for persons other than 
those named by an elector before he was 
chosen, unless one or both of the persons 
so named be deceased, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the 
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seat of government of the United States, di- 
rected to the President of the Senate; the 
President.of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, open all the certificates and the votes 
shall then be counted; the person having the 
greatest number of votes for President shall 
be the President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole number of electors chosen; 
and the person having the greatest number 
of votes for Vice President shall be the Vice 
President, if such a number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors chosen. 

“If no person voted for as President has a 
majority of the whole number of electors, 
then from the persons having the three 
highest numbers on the lists of persons voted 
for as President, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, assembled and voting as 
individual Members of one body, shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the President; a 
quorum for such purpose shall be three- 
fourths of the whole number of the Senators 
and Representatives, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice; 
if additional ballots be necessary, the choice 
on the fifth ballot shall be between the two 
persons having the highest number of votes 
on the fourth ballot. 

“If no person voted for as Vice President 
has a majority of the whole number of elec- 
tors, then the Vice President shall be chosen 
from the persons having the three highest 
numbers on the lists of persons voted for as 
Vice President in the same manner as herein 
provided for choosing the President. But no 
person constitutionally ineligible to the of- 
fice of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice President of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death of any of the per- 
sons from whom the Senate and the House 
of Representatives may choose a President 
or a Vice President wheneyer the right of 
choice shall have devolved upon. them. 

“Sec. 3. This article supersedes the second 
and fourth paragraphs of section 1, article 
II, of the Constitution, the twelfth article 
of amendment to the Constitution and sec- 
tion 4 of the twentieth article of amendment 
to the Constitution. Except as herein ex- 
pressly provided, this article does not super- 
sede the twenty-third article of amendment. 

“Sec. 4. Electors appointed pursuant to the 
twenty-third article of amendment to this 
Constitution shall be elected by the people 
of such district in such manner as the Con- 
gress may direct. Before being chosen as 
such elector, each candidate shall officially 
declare the persons for whom he will vote for 
President and Vice President, which declara- 
tion shall be binding on any successor. Such 
electors shall meet in the district and per- 
form the duties provided in section 1 of this 
article. 

“Sec. 5. This article shall take effect on the 
Ist day of July following its ratification.” 


COMMERCE AND CONSERVATION IN 
THE GREAT LAKES BASIN 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the Great 
Lakes Commission at its semiannual 
meeting in Milwaukee in May adopted a 
number of resolutions relating to com- 
merce and conservation in the Great 
Lakes Basin. I ask unanimous consent 
that the texts of these resolutions be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION REGARDING IMPOSITION or TOLLS 

AND USER CHARGES ON THE Sr. LAWRENCE 

SEAWAY 


Whereas the Great Lakes Commission by 
its resolution of January 17, 1964 stated it 
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was opposed in principle to the imposition of 
tolls and user charges on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and 

Whereas there is proposed by the American 
and Canadian entities that there be an in- 
crease in St. Lawrence Seaway tolls and im- 
position of lockage charges on the Welland 
Canal, and 

Whereas such increase in tolls and lockage 
charges are not in the best interests of the 
commerce of the Great Lakes and are unfair 
burdens thereon: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the recommendation of 
the Seaway, Navigation and Commerce Com- 
mittee to the Great Lakes Commission that 
the Commission take & position in respect to 
commercial navigation: (1) that it is opposed 
to any increase in St. Lawrence Seaway tolls 
at this time, (2) that it is opposed to the 
existence of any St. Lawrence Seaway tolls 
of any kind and that they should be removed, 
(3) that it is opposed to any user charges 
on any inland waterway, and (4) that it is 
opposed to lockage charges on the Welland 
Canal, 

Approved May 26, 1966, 

Great Lakes COMMISSION. 

RESOLUTION OF THE POLLUTION CONTROL COM- 

MITTEE: RESOLUTION REGARDING ALEWIFE 

CONTROL IN THE GREAT LAKES 


Be it resolved, by the Pollution Control 
Committee, That the Great Lakes Commis- 
sion request the Department of Interior to 
conduct a survey development action program 
for the effective control of alewife from the 
Great Lakes. 

Approved May 26, 1966. 

Great LAKES COMMISSION. 
RESOLUTION ON LAKE REGULATION STUDIES OF 
THE GREAT LAKES 


The Great Lakes Commission recognizes 
the historic importance of a U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers Report on Lake Regulation, 
dated December 3, 1965, in which facilities 
for reducing fluctuations of levels for Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie are deemed pos- 
sible from an engineering standpoint. 

The Corps report does not include total 
up-to-date benefits, but is indicated that the 
proposed project is not economically feasible 
under present methods for computing bene- 
fits and costs. 

New methods for determination of feasi- 
bility are necessary. This position is based 
on recognition that: 

Many benefits which are not included in 
present-day evaluating practices should be 
considered in a project of such scope as levels 
stabilization of the Great Lakes. 

Evaluation of this project on a 50-year 
project life is not in the best interests of 
Canada and the United States. The project 
obviously should be evaluated on at least 
100 years of project life. 

Construction costs generally have risen at 
the rate of three or four percent per year 
and probably will continue to rise at this 
or a greater rate. Delay will result in much 
higher final costs. Savings that would result 
from early realization of the project deserve 
very careful study. It is reasonable to expect 
that benefits from stabilization will increase 
at an even greater rate than heretofore con- 
templated, and will include socio-political 
benefits essential to the solution of the long 
range North American water supply problem. 

The Great Lakes Commission believes that: 

Prudence and foresight dictate that fluc- 
tuations in lake levels under natural or con- 
trolled conditions must be reduced and con- 
tained within reasonable ranges of levels. 

Vastly increased usage of the Great Lakes 
for all water resources purposes will occur 
over the next 100 years. 

A Great Lakes level stabilization project 
such as that now envisioned offers unique 
problems which have seldom been placed in 
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the hands of any responsible agency for en- 
and economic solution, 

In addition, the Great Lakes Commission 
believes a number of other factors call for 
more intensive investigation. They concern: 

Need for further regulation of Lake Su- 
perior to provide additional storage to be 
used more directly in control of levels of the 
lakes below Superior. 

Inclusion of potential water supply bene- 
fits in the levels studies due to the fact that 
the Great Lakes will be the source of huge 
volumes for such purposes both in Canada 
and the United States. 

More extensive criteria for determining 
feasibility that can be attained by agreement 
between the United States and Canada, with 
participation by the eight bordering states 
of the United States and the two bordering 
provinces of Canada. 

Channel rectification and construction of 
regulatory works in such a project undoubt- 
edly will require 10 to 20 years for comple- 
tion. 

Agencies are functioning now which are 
exceptionally capable of accomplishing such 
a project, based on all prospective benefits. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Great 
Lakes Commission commends the splendid 
work accomplished to date by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers and recognizes fully the 
value of the organizing and planning now 
being undertaken by the Corps and the In- 
ternational Joint Commission to correct the 
present undesirable water level fluctuations 
of the Great Lakes. 

The Great Lakes Commission respectfully 
requests the International Joint Commission 
to expedite its work on the water levels Ref- 
erence and to foster new and modern meth- 
ods for attaining a feasible, comprehensive 
project for levels stabilization of all the 
Great Lakes as soon as possible. 

Approved May 26, 1966. 

Great Lakes CoMMISSION. 

RESOLUTION REGARDING S. 2720, THE FISH 

CONCENTRATE BILL 

Whereas fish protein concentrate offers 
great promise in helping to meet the world’s 
nutritional needs; and 

Whereas the Great Lakes have a tremen- 
dous population of little-used fish, particu- 
larly alewife in Lakes Michigan and Huron; 
and 

Whereas the size and availability of the 
alewife stock and its availability at reason- 
able cost have been well established by 
systematic explorations and biological evalu- 
ations; and 

Whereas the Congress is currently con- 
sidering S. 2720, the fish concentrate bill; 
and 

Whereas section 2(a) of this bill would 
authorize the construction of five demonstra- 
tion plants to experiment in the use of other 
types of fish and other extraction processes 
relating to the preparation of fish protein 
concentrate: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Great Lakes Commis- 
sion endorse this legislation and respect- 
fully urge the Congress to establish one of 
the demonstration plants in the Great Lakes 
area with the proviso that adequate waste 
treatment facilities would be included and 
constructed as an integral part of the demon- 
stration plant; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the members of Congress 
representing the Great Lakes states. 

Approved May 26, 1966. 

Great Lakes COMMISSION, 


RESOLUTION REGARDING FEDERAL EMERGENCY 
WETLANDS ACQUISITION PROGRAM 
Whereas the Federal Emergency Wetlands 
Acquisition Program expires on June 30, 
1968; and 
Whereas less than half of the funds au- 
thorized by Congress under this program 
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have been expended in the acquisition of 
nesting habitat for waterfowl; and 

Whereas there is an urgent need to pre- 
serve these wetlands so vital to the perpetu- 
ation of waterfowl on the North American 
continent; and 

Whereas these lands are being perma- 
nently converted to other uses with a result- 
ing decline in waterfowl production habitat; 
and 

Whereas the lands and waters of the Great 
Lakes basin are a part of the waterfowl 
fiyway with waterfowl hunting being an 
important segment of the recreational op- 
portunity in the region: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Great Lakes Commis- 
sion respectfully urges the Congress to ex- 
tend this program; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Emergency Wetlands 
Acquisition Act be amended to include a 
state grant-in-aid pr as a means of 
facilitating the early acquisition of needed 
lands, 

Approved May 26, 1966. 

Great Lakes CoMMISSION. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent mechanics’ strike against five do- 
mestic airlines, which normally carry 60 
percent of air travelers and about 70 
percent of airfreight, already has cost 
Hawaii millions of dollars in tourist and 
related income, as well as losses in agri- 
cultural exports. 

The adverse effects are fast pushing 
out into many areas of Hawaii's economy, 
causing unemployment, loss of revenue 
to hotels, restaurants, tour bus and rent- 
a-car operators, retail shops, farm pro- 
ducers and exporters, and loss of taxes to 
the State of Hawaii. 

Even should the strike end today, and 
it is not expected to end today, the harsh 
impact on the people of Hawaii will con- 
tinue for some time. 

News articles in last Sunday's Star- 
Bulletin and Advertiser detail the eco- 
nomic losses already suffered in Hawaii 
and the gloomy outlook for the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin & Adver- 
tiser, July 24, 1966] 
ISLES FEAR PINCH WILL OUTLAST STRIKE 
(By Wallace Mitchell) 

The airlines strike that already has cost 
Hawali’s economy millions of dollars may 
have a carry-over impact even after the jets 
are flying again. 

Potential Mainland visitors now making 
vacation plans are shying away from making 
reservations for a Hawaiian holiday because 
of the uncertainty of the strike's duration, 
according to Robert C. Allen, executive vice 
president of the Hawaii Visitors Bureau. 

“A number of agents on the Mainland are 
tearing their hair out because they’re getting 
cancellations, although they’re trying to hold 
their customers,” Allen said. 

“This we are going to feel appreciably 
after the strike is over because many peo- 
ple who would be available to visit here are 
making other plans at this time. They will 
go someplace else.” 

Hotels, restaurants and night spots, tour 
operators and resort and souvenir shops that 
cater to tourists already are feeling the pinch 
caused by the 10,000-visitors-a-week slump 
the strike has caused. 
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The effect creeps through the entire island 
economy as bellmen, waitresses and other 
service personnel in the tourist industry find 
themselves with less money to spend than 
they normally expect during this peak tourist 
season. 

“As of tomorrow,” Allen said, “the room 
availability on Oahu will be about 1,500 
rooms, 

“That will drop us down to about 85 per 
cent occupancy over-all at Waikiki Beach 
at a period when it should be 100 per cent— 
and of course the decline will continue well 
beyond that. 

“On actual passenger count, as of July 20 
we had lost about 10,000 visitors and we 
figure from here on in we'll lose 10,000 a 
week. 

“We are almost 15 per cent behind last 
month and 27 per cent behind our projec- 
tions for July. We've had, this month, 
53,857 visitors through July 20 while last 
year the figure was 63,166. 

“We're prepared with a program for dis- 
persing information electronically as rapidly 
as we can once the strike is over on room 
availabilities to all the carriers and major 
hotel chains, which we hope will turn this 
tide around and get us back in business as 
rapidly as possible.” 

The rent-a-car and tour bus operators re- 
port staggering revenue losses. 

“Based on our pre-book reservations from 
the Mainland, our business is down 50 per 
cent," reported Dan DiSesa, comptroller for 
Hertz Rent-a-Car. 

“We do about half of our business at the 
airports, and this is business we don't think 
we'll ever regain. On Malu and the Big Is- 
land we're really hurting.” 

Duane Probst, manager of National 
U-Rent, also said his Neighbor Island busi- 
ness had been hit the hardest. 

“I would say there’s probably been a 35 to 
40 per cent drop in business at the airports,” 
he said. “That's just a guess, but it's at 
least 30 per cent. 

“Our airport business just isn't doing it,” 
said James E. Oyer, Avis manager. 

“They're doing figures that look like Feb- 
ruary or March, not July.” 

A spokesman for Mackenzie Tours esti- 
mated business was off at least 30 per cent, 
and Gray Line Hawaii Ltd. figured the drop 
at about 10 per cent. 

A spokesman for Spencecliff Corp., Ltd., 
operators of a string of dining and entertain- 
ment spots in Honolulu and on Maui, re- 
ported business was off about 25 per cent 
during the past week in their Waikiki places, 
a little less on Maui. 

For the Sheraton chain's Royal Hawaiian, 
Moana-Surfrider and Princess Kalulani Ho- 
tels, group banquets are down 9 per cent for 
the first 16 days of the strike and 10 per cent 
me over-all in anticipated food and beverage 
sales, 

The special event nights at the hotels were 
reported down by 8 per cent and expected to 
drop to 20 per cent off pace by the end of the 
month. 

Robert Burns, Kahala-Hilton Hotel execu- 
tive manager, said food and beverage business 
there now is off 20 per cent “and it’s going 
to be off more. 

“We had a good first-of-the-month busi- 
ness, but I'm sure that the whole month will 
show a 20 per cent drop.” 

Room occupancy was about 83 per cent, 
2 an anticipated 100 per cent, Burns 

This tie-in between food and beverage 
sales and room occupancy was echoed by 
Raynor Kinney, executive assistant manager 
for food and beverage at the Hawaiian Village 
Hotel. 

“Food and beverage revenue depends on 
the house occupancy—and when that drops, 
pod it has, that revenue drops also,” Kinney 

a. 
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Shop operators have been unable to get a 
reading on the strike's impact on their busi- 
ness. 

“I think it's a little too early to say,” com- 
mented Richard H. Wheeler, president of 
Andrade & Co., Ltd., that has resort shops 
in the Royal Hawaiian, Moana-Surfrider and 
Halekulani Hotels as well as one on Kalakaua 
Ave. and one in the Sheraton-Maui at Kaana- 
pali. 

“The only indication we have is that it has 
been a depressant on the other islands where 
we have shops. 

“We operate four resort shops here on this 
island—and all those are showing comfort- 
able increases, from 7 to 30 per cent. On 
Maui we show a decrease at our shop in the 
Sheraton-Maui. 

“But the traffic still is good in Waikiki and 
the rate of occupancy in the big hotels where 
we operate still is pretty good.” 

Mitchell Cerka, vice president and treas- 
urer of McInerny Stores, said he believed the 
strike is “hurting.” 

“A continuation of this airline strike will 
definitely have an adverse effect, particularly 
in the Waikiki area,“ Cerka said. 

“Tt is a little too early to draw any firm 
conclusions at the retail level because we 
may have as many tourists as we had last 
year despite the strike. 

“But there’s no question but what it is 
hurting. How much, we cannot measure as 
yet.” 

A spokesman for Liberty House also said 
business will suffer if the airlines stay 
grounded much longer. 

“We're such an Island store and our cus- 
tomers are mostly Island people and the 
percentage of tourists is not high in our total 
traffic,’ the spokesman said, “so I don't 
believe we've noticed it although I imagine 
we will, like everyone else, if it doesn’t end 
soon.” 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin & 
Advertiser, July 24, 1966] 
On Maur, THEY’RE HURTING 
(By J. B. Johnson) 


Wal uxv.—Fewer visitors are arriving on 
Maui because of the nation’s airlines strike— 
and those who are coming are cutting their 
trips short to be available for stand-by 
space at Honolulu, when it opens. 

Aloha Airlines here, which said it did not 
feel the effect of the strike “much” the 
previous weeks, said: “We are certainly feel- 
ing it now.” 

Hawaiian Airlines estimated a drop. of 
about 3,000 passengers from its prestrike 
estimates for this past week. 

In the U-Drive and tour field, Maui Island 
Tours said its business was down 20 per 
cent, while Paschoal’s Grayline reported lit- 
tle effect so far.” 

Hertz said that rental autos are being re- 
turned early so visitors can get back to 
Honolulu and start making sure of their air- 
line space to the Mainland. Hertz also noted 
an increase in “no-shows” and a 20 per cent 
drop in business. 

Hotels in the Kaanapali resort area also are 
experiencing a drop in business, with Shera- 
ton-Maui reporting a loss of about 10 per 
cent occupancy. A spokesman said the 
strike is affecting us quite a bit.” 

The Kaanapali Hotel had a similar report, 
while the Royal Lahaina said it still had 
“pretty good” occupancy. 

In central Maui, not too much effect has 
been felt at the Maui Palms and Maui 
Hukilau Hotel. 

In Hana, occupancy at Hotel Hana-Maui 
also reported about a 10 per cent decrease in 
occupancy. 

As in the case of the U-drive and tour 
groups, the hotels also indicated that guests 
were leaving early in order to return to 
Honolulu and be available for standby space. 

The Maui Chamber of Commerce, con- 
cerned about the detrimental effect of the 
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airlines strike, sent a wire to President John- 
son on July 15, asking him to consider inter- 
vening. The wire, approved by the Chamber’s 
executive committee said: Airlines strike 
detrimental to tourist industry at season’s 
peak. Your considered intervention urgently 
requested.” 

As of Friday noon, Acting Maui County 
Chairman Lanny Morisaki said that the 
County had taken no action, but he was dis- 
cussing the matter unofficially with members 
of the Board of Supervisors. 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin & Adver- 
tiser, July 24, 1966] 


Kona AREA HARDEST HIT on BIG ISLE 
(By Walt Southward and Bette Fay) 


HıLo.—The Kona area is suffering most on 
the Big Isle from the airlines strike. 

With the Billfish Tournament concluded, 
fishermen and their families start returning 
to Honolulu today, leaving a big void in Kail- 
ua-Kona. 

William Mielke, manager of the Kona Inn, 
said: “We've enjoyed a high occupancy dur- 
ing the Billfish Tournament,” but hinted 
that things are looking a little darker al- 
ready. 

Eddie Tavares, manager of the King Kame- 
hameha Hotel, also said the hotel’s occu- 
pancy rate during the Billfish Tournament 
was “gratifying,” but he admitted he didn’t 
like the look of things for the next few weeks. 

Lee Vaughn, manager of the Leialoha Ho- 
tel, voiced almost identical sentiments. 

Judy Dickie at the Dolfin“ said the hotel's 
high occupancy won't be affected until the 
26th—but after that the strike might begin 
to hurt. 

Among the various shopkeepers in Kona, 
there was the feeling that money that would 
normally be spent on gifts was being saved in 
case visitors had to extend their hotel stays 
while waiting for transportation. 

Jack Mulhull, who owns Kona’s Sandal 
Basket, said Kona is now feeling what Wai- 
kiki has been experiencing for some days. 
Even if the strike ended today, he suggested, 
the damage already done will affect the eco- 
nomic status of Kona for some time to come. 

Elsewhere on the Big Isle, things weren’t 
as good as they might be, but they seemed 
better than the week before. 

A number of firms which reported a large 
number of no-shows and cancellations a week 
ago said that the number of house guests has 
increased this week, and cancellations have 
decreased. 

Typical of the comments was that of Les- 
lie Moe; manager of the Mauna Kea Beach 
Hotel. 

“Our occupancy has increased,” Moore said. 
“We've recovered a little bit, It’s almost 
back to where it was before the strike, 

“We're not running full, though. It’s 
taken some off the top, but it’s really not 
too bad now.” 

Leo Lycurgus, owner of the Hilo Hotel, 
said, “We still have no-shows, but our busi- 
ness has picked up quite a bit. We're doing 
much better than we were a week ago.” 

At the Hilo Hukilau, manager Bill Brown 
said, “It’s not bothering us a bit. We're run- 
ning about 97 per cent filled. 

“Our Honolulu office is really out there 
selling. 

“We expected to start feeling it, but we're 
not.“ 

At the Naniloa Hotel, manager Bill Davis 
said, We're holding out pretty well so far. 
We're running about 90 per cent, which is 
slightly below our average. If it continues, 
I’m sure that figure will come down, though.” 
From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin & Adver- 

tiser, July 24, 1966] 
“THINGS COULD GET WORSE” ON KAUAI 
(By Sean O'Neil) 

Lrave.—The prolonged airlines strike is al- 

ready hurting most of the tourist-connected 
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businesses on Kauai. And things could get 
worse. 

Some hotels report a serious drop in hotel 
occupancy; though a few of the hotels aren't 
doing so badly, considering. 

One tour company complains that business 
hag been cut almost in half, while another 
reports no noticeable drop in volume as of 
last week, 

But everyone on Kauai agrees that the 
island will be far more prosperous when the 
strike ends. 

“Even when the strike does end, the indus- 
try will continue to be affected for at least 
two weeks,” said H. S. Kawakami, Kauai di- 
rector of the Hawaii Visitors Bureau. 

“Things aren't so bad now, but they will 
worsen and last beyond a settlement, 
There’s no question that the strike is caus- 
ing a lot of mental anguish.” 

One certainty is that Kauai is not receiving 
as many arrivals as is normal for this time of 
year. Both airlines report that their pas- 
senger count is down from pre-strike levels. 

“We're maintaining our regular schedule,” 
said Hawaiian Airlines manager Louis T. Self. 
“But we're not running as many special sec- 
tions as expected during the summer 
months.” 

Glenn Lovejoy, manager of the 360-room 
Kauai Surf, was one of the few who was 
bullish. “Actually, we're quite pleased. 
We're holding up very well,” he said. 

Lovejoy said the Surf has been running at 
95.3 percent capacity for July, “which is even 
better than we did last July.” 

He noted that there have been some tour 
cancellations, but that Pan American has 
been doing an excellent job handling the un- 
expected traffic load. 

“I can’t explain why we're doing so well. 
Maybe everyone wants to stay at the Surf 
while they're waiting for a plane reservation.” 

His optimism was not shared by Bob Lloyd, 
head of the Prince Kuhio Hotel: “The strike 
hurts,” Lloyd said. “We were down 25 to 
30 per cent at the beginning, now we're down 
to 30 or 35 per cent. 

“Oddly enough, tours have been our one 
bright spot. It appears that the more 
akamai tour conductors are able to get their 
people on the planes. 

We have a tour of over 100 in this week- 
end, but mid-week will look like January.” 

Hardest hit by the labor dispute appeared 
to be the ground transportation companies. 

John Gilruth, manager of Achors’ Gray 
Line, estimated that his volume is down to 
60 per cent of normal. 

Said Gilruth. “We've been running only 
15 to 20 drivers a day, instead of 25 to 30. 
In other words, it's very bad. 

“Every time we open the mail, we get a 
stack of cancellations. I’ve already been in 
contact with our Congressional representa- 
tives about the problem. This hurts the 
payroll.” 

On the other hand, Smith’s Boat Service, 
which runs scenic trips up the Wallua River, 
reported: “We're still loaded; everything's 
sunny here. We're running a full schedule 
around the clock.” 

At the Hanalei Plantation, manager Barry 
Yap explained, “We dropped off for a couple 
of days, but we're back up to normal now. 
We haven't felt any major effects yet.” 

Then, expressing what might be on every- 
one else’s mind, “But it’s like waiting for a 
storm.” 


HOUSE-SENATECONFEREES SHOULD 
MEET SOON ON SCHOOL MILK 
PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
has been more than a week since the 
Senate passed legislation funding the 
Department of Agriculture’s activities for 
fiscal 1967. At that time $105 million 
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was provided for the special milk pro- 
gram for schoolchildren. 

Now it is of the utmost importance 
that the House-Senate conferees meet at 
an early date to resolve the difference be- 
tween the $103 million the House appro- 
priated for the program and the $105 
million appropriated by the Senate. 
After all, we are now well into fiscal 1967. 
School food service administrators have 
to make their plans for the fall semester. 
The Department of Agriculture has to 
know what sums they will be working 
with in promoting the program. 

Of course, I hope that the conferees 
approve the $105 million for the school 
milk program provided in the Senate bill. 
Although I fully expect that additional 
amounts will have to be provided in a 
supplemental to fully fund the program, 
this amount is a start. 

However, the most important step the 
conferees can take is to meet soon so 
that uncertainties over the 1967 school 
milk program can be resolved. 


STRIP MINING IN APPALACHIA 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, last Oc- 
tober I introduced S. 2688, a bill to regu- 
late present and future strip mining for 
the conservation and reclamation of sur- 
face and strip mined areas. The pro- 
posed Mined Lands Conservation Act 
would provide national protection of the 
surface resource where strip mining is 
undertaken. 

The act would state Congress’ recogni- 
tion that the mining of minerals by the 
surface or strip method, both past and 
present, first, destroys natural beauty; 
second, damages the terrain for an in- 
definite period; third, causes erosion of 
the soil; fourth, contributes to stream 
pollution; fifth, adversely affects com- 
mercial and industrial development; 
sixth, damages real property; seventh, 
destroys forests, wildlife habitat, and 
other natural resources; eighth, menaces 
the public health and safety; ninth, can- 
not be made subject to uniform conser- 
vation requirements because of differing 
conditions from area to area; and tenth, 
the diversity of State regulations, or lack 
thereof, creates competitive disadvan- 
tages for firms operating in a given mar- 
ket area and thereby interferes with the 
orderly and fair marketing of minerals 
in commerce. 

Mr. President, pursuant to direction 
by Congress as part of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965, the 
Secretary of Interior has recently com- 
pleted an interim report to the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission. The report 
summarizes the Secretary’s findings on 
the aspects of strip and surface mining 
in the region that most urgently need 
attention. 

The Secretary’s report deals only with 
the coal fields of Appalachia. His find- 
ings point to the need for greater effort 
in rehabilitating strip mined lands and 
preventing future desecration of its 
beauty and surface resources. The con- 
clusions of this report apply equally to 
all strip mining regions in the country. 

The report suggests that society as a 
whole must shoulder responsibility for 
past abuses, but the miner and consum- 
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er must share the future responsibility 
and cost of conservation and rehabilita- 
tion. I agree. 

The public now recognizes the need for 
rehabilitation of damaged lands and re- 
sources, and is calling for legislation that 
will prevent such desecration in the fu- 
ture. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp at this point the conclusions 
of the Interim Report of the Study of 
Strip and Surface Mining in Appalachia, 
by the Secretary of Interior, to the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the data developed in this 
study, two broad goals can be defined; to 
prevent future devastation of the environ- 
ment while fostering economic growth of 
the minerals industries, and to alleviate dam- 
age caused by past strip and surface mining 
operations. 

It is first necessary to explore the causes 
of the present situation if one attempts to 
allocate responsibility for reclaiming past 
strip- and surface-mined land. The large 
tracts of unreclaimed land existing today 
have resulted essentially from past failure 
to recognize reclamation as a necessary part 
of the cost of mining and of the products 
resulting therefrom. Instead of requiring 
reclamation, society, through ignorance or 
apathy, accepted the alternatives—erosion, 
acid drainage, lowered water quality, and 
other detrimental after-effects—as costs of 
“pr Current protests against despoll- 
ment of the land imply that now, however, 
the public is probably willing to pay for the 
reclamation of strip and surface mined lands. 
It is soberly realized that some of the past 
benefits of that “progress” involved deferred 
costs for which payments have come due. 
In other words, benefits have already been 
realized; we are now confronted with deferred 
social costs from which there is no cheap 
and easy escape. 

For lands mined and left unreclaimed in 
the past, this former public indifference thus 
represents what might be considered a cost 
now payable by the body of our society. 
But, to avoid sweeping up after tomorrow’s 
miners, it is essential that effective strip 
mining and reclamation regulations be estab- 
lished, If this is done, reclamation costs will 
be included in the price paid by consumers, 
and society will have discharged its re- 
sponsibility to the future. 

Although strip mining for coal has pro- 
moted the economy and security of our 
country, this type of mining has burdened 
Appalachia with a number of complex prob- 
lems. Approximately 800,000 acres have been 
disturbed by strip coal mining in the region. 
The result has been acid and sediment pollu- 
tion of the streams, massive slides along 
outslopes, destruction of forests, damage to 
watersheds, thousands of acres of land iso- 
lated or made hazardous by highwalls, 
wasted natural resources, health and safety 
hazards, and impaired aesthetic and economic 
values. Some excellent reclamation has been 
accomplished, but most of the damaged 
acreage has not been adequately reclaimed. 

The study has shown a need for Federal 
aid in remedying the detrimental effects of 
past mining operations. It is concluded: 

That Federal participation with States, 
counties, municipalities, industry, associa- 
tions, and private owners will be required to 
implement a long-range, comprehensive pro- 
gram designed to deal with the adverse ef- 
fects of past strip and surface mining in the 
Appalachian region. Two types of projects 
should be included in such a program. 
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One is the “basic reclamation” outlined in 
this report. This would consist of applying 
corrective measures to past strip-mined lands 
and abandoned haul roads that are contrib- 
uting to detrimental off-site conditions in 
Appalachia. This type of project would be 
designed primarily to alleviate sediment and 
acid-pollution of streams, reduce erosion, and 
provide vegetative cover where the public, 
rather than individual landowners, would 
obtain the greatest benefit. For such “basic 
reclamation” the Federal Government will 
probably have to bear most of the cost. 

The second type of project would include 
special land-use objectives, such as recrea- 
tional areas, lakes, industrial and commer- 
cial sites, and others which might contribute 
to the economic growth of the region. Such 
treatment would result in the enhancement 
of land values; for such projects the Federal 
contribution may not have to be as large a 
percentage of the total cost of reclamation. 

The study has also clearly revealed the 
need for controls to prevent future damage. 
It is concluded therefore: 

That the Appalachian States should estab- 
lish laws and regulations that will provide 
sufficient authority to regulate strip and sur- 
face mining—insure the reclamation of lands 
disturbed, or to prohibit such mining if rec- 
lamation is not feasible. Should the indi- 
vidual States fail to provide adequate con- 
trols within a reasonable period of time, the 
Congress can be expected to take such steps 
as may be necessary to protect the public 
interest. 

To discharge the responsibilities of the 
Federal Government, it is concluded: 

That the Federal Government should des- 
ignate a central agency to administer all 
Federal activities related to strip and surface 
mining under a common set of objectives 
and procedural guidelines, and to correlate 
such activities with the total Appalachian 
program. Project planning, development, 
appraisal (including feasibility determina- 
tions), and the provision of technical assist- 
ance to Federal land-managing agencies, 
States, and private owners, also should be 
functions of the designated agency. 

Several Federal agencies have competence 
in the various scientific disciplines related 
to the reclamation of strip- and surface- 
mined lands. Research programs, studies, and 
field demonstration projects are being con- 
ducted on reclamation and other related 
problems under Federal leadership. Certain 
agencies specialize in revegetation aspects of 
reclamation. Others are concerned with acid 
drainage from surface and underground 
mines, mine waste products, mine and refuse 
fires, conservation of resources, water pollu- 
tion, and recreational values, all of which are 
interrelated. To provide a balanced program 
of investigation and corrective action these 
efforts must be correlated by one responsi- 
ble agency in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. 

Early reclamation efforts, primarily outside 
Appalachia, concentrated on reforestation of 
strip-mined lands. The knowledge and ex- 
perience acquired has been successfully ap- 
plied to reclamation projects located in simi- 
lar environmental surroundings. Appala- 
chia, however, presents complex and unique 
problems due to different physiographic, 
climatic, and other characteristics. Present 
technology does not provide complete solu- 
tions to these problems, therefore it is nec- 

to expand Federal programs, studies, 
and field demonstrations now being con- 
ducted on reclamation and other closely 
related problems. Specific attention should 
be given to mining methods and to environ- 
mental, technologic, and economic factors. 


FORT SAM HOUSTON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recor a copy of a resolution passed 
recently by the 2d (Indian Head) Divi- 
sion Club of San Antonio. 

The president of the club, Mr, Orbra L. 
Longley, was courteous enough to furnish 
me with a copy of the resolution, which 
concerns the Fort Sam Houston National 
Cemetery. 

A similar resolution was also passed, I 
might add, by the Retired Service Per- 
sonnel Association of San Antonio. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON Fort SAM HOUSTON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY, TEX. 


Whereas there remains within the fenced 
area of the Fort Sam Houston National Ceme- 
tery only about 65 acres of vacant land, 
enough for about 13,000 graves, and 

Whereas the Cemetery is rapidly reaching 
its burial capacity, and no provision has been 
made to provide additional land for its ex- 
pansion, and 

Whereas under the existing set-up within 
a few years there will be no space available 
to provide a veteran in this area burial in a 
National Cemetery, and he will be deprived 
of burial in sacred soil to which he is right- 
fully entitled under the law and under the 
historic policy of this Country, and 

Whereas there are approximately 18 acres 
near the golf course and 100 acres at and 
near toward Dodd Field that have heretofore 
been reserved or future expansion of the 
Cemetery, and these 118 acres are now vacant, 
connecting and adjoining the Fort Sam 
Houston National Cemetery, and 

Whereas it appears the policy in respect to 
reserving this land has now been changed, 
and that the Department of the Army has 
ordered that the present Cemetery will not 
be expanded beyond its present size now 

Therefore be it resolved that the Second 
(Indian Head) Division Association, San An- 
tonio Branch, in regular meeting held on 
this the 22d day of May A.D. 1966, does re- 
spectfully request the Department of the 
Army set aside the approximate 118 acres, 
aforementioned, for future expansion of the 
Fort Sam Houston National Cemetery, and 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the National President, 
Second (Indian Head) Division, Inc.; to the 
Honorable RALPH W. YarsoroucH and the 
Honorable Jon G. Tower, United States 
Senators, Texas; and the Honorable H. B. 
GonzaLtez and the Honorable O. C. FISHER, 
United States Congressmen, Texas; respect- 
fully soliciting their support and assistance 
in this matter. 

ORBRA L. LONGLEY, 

President, Second (Indian Head) 

Division, San Antonio Branch. 


Attest: 
RICHARD B. Hanx, 
Secretary, Second (Indian Head) 
Division, San Antonio Branch. 


MRS. KENNEDY THANKS HAWAII 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, on her 
departure from Hawaii, Mrs. Jacqueline 
Kennedy wrote a stirring tribute to the 
news media, the Governor, and the peo- 
ple of my State, for their generous ef- 
forts to make her visit a happy experi- 
ence. 

In recognition of these efforts by so 
many people of Hawaii, and as a token of 
my deep respect for Mrs. Kennedy, I 

request that her letter be 
entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

JuLY 23, 1966. 

Dear Sm: As I leave Hawaii after these 
beautiful weeks. I should like to thank you, 
the Editor of the Honolulu Advertiser and the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin for all that you have 
done to make this vacation such a perfect 
one for my children and for me. 

I had forgotten, and my children have never 
known what it was like to discover a new 
place, unwatched and unnoticed. 

It was your papers that made this possible 
for us, by deciding at the beginning not to 
follow our activities. It was completely 
against your interests to do this. As I un- 
derstand the problems and pressures the 
press endures, I truly appreciate the extra- 
ordinary gesture you made. 

But now I think I should not have been 
surprised. In this strange land everyone con- 
stantly goes out of his way to be kind to 
the other. 

From Governor Burns, who so kindly 
watched over us and asked people to help 
make our visit private, to the driver of a 
vegetable truck who went out of his way to 
lead us several miles, when we merely asked 
for direction, everyone in Hawaii has been 
the same. 

Now I know what the Aloha spirit means. 
I hope it is contagious—for it could change 
the world, 

With my deep appreciation, and our deep- 
est hopes for coming back again. 

Sincerely, 
JACQUELINE KENNEDY. 


REPUBLICANS LOOK AT THE 
FUTURE 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the 
Senate Republican policy committee re- 
cently issued a penetrating study of the 
American electorate in the mid-60’s, and 
projected its study into the 1970's to de- 
termine the issues that must be met in 
order to attract a majority of the votes. 

This analysis places special emphasis 
on the issues confronting the younger 
generation. It points out that the 
growth of the 20- to 34-year-old popula- 
tion in the next 20 years is over 20 mil- 
lion; and growth of the under-20 popu- 
lation in that period is over 35 million. 
The study declares that whichever party 
offers the most rational solutions to the 
problems facing this group may well win 
the “respect and long-term allegiance of 
this new electorate.” 

The State of Michigan recognizes the 
growing responsibility and authority of 
the younger generation, and is placing on 
the November ballot a referendum to de- 
cide whether the minimum voting age 
should be 18 instead of 21. For my part, 
I PEEN favor the minimum voting age 
at 18. 

Another problem—education—is very 
much in the minds of oar youth. The 
progress of education, in large measure, 
depends on greater training opportuni- 
ties for our teachers and for all the youth 
of our land. 

As one of several steps in this direc- 
tion, I have introduced legislation to pro- 
vide a tax credit for parents sending their 
sons and daughters to college. I have 
also introduced a bill granting tax de- 
ductions to teachers continuing their 
education. 
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Mr. President, an interesting article on 
the Republican policy committee’s study 
was printed in the Washington Post un- 
der John Chamberlain’s byline. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPUBLICANS LOOK AT THE FUTURE 
(By John Chamberlain) 


The Republican Party hasn't distinguished 
itself recently either at the polls or as a 
“loyal opposition” in Congress. Nor does 
it seem to be making much effort to drama- 
tize, through the activities of its National 
Committee, the issues that might be used 
to beat Democrats next November. Amid 
the general melancholy that this columnist 
feels when he contemplates Republican ac- 
tivities, however, it is a pleasure to report 
that some Republicans are doing a bit of 
solid thinking about the future of their 
party in the strange new world that will be 
upon us when the Vietnamese war has been 
finally trundled off stage. 

The solid thinking turns up in a study, 
“Where the Votes Are,“ that has just been 
issued by the staff of Senator BOURKE HICK- 
ENLOOPER’s U.S. Senate Republican Policy 
Committee, What distinguishes this study 
is its almost total avoidance of the cliches 
of usual political discourse. Instead of gab- 
bling about the mainstream“ or “consensus,” 
the Hickenlooper staff has tried to map the 
contours of the world of the Nineteen Seven- 
ties, with an eye to determining the issues 
that must be met in order to attract a ma- 
jority of votes. 

Plunging into the thick of things after 
some rather lugubrious observations on fall- 
ing Republican registration figures, the re- 
port observes that all the old “power cen- 
ters“ labor, the farm bloc, Big Business 
are losing ground to the new power group 
of the professional and managerial middle 
class. This new power group is not par- 
ticularly “party minded”; it tends to vote 
“in terms of a reaction to problems, not an 
allegiance to philosophies.” The new power 
group is accustomed to both affluence and 
security, and it knows little about the world 
of the Nineteen Thirties, which still control 
the politics of Lyndon Johnson's generation. 
In a few more years the young, with no 
memories of the Depression or World War II, 
will be taking over completely. The Hick- 
enlooper report observes that “with citizens 
over age thirty-five increasing by less than 
18 million, while citizens under thirty-five 
increase fully 61 million, certain political 
inevitabilites become starkly obvious.” 

We had a well-advertised baby boom in 
1945-55. It added 25 million to the popula- 
tion, Ten years from now, when the babies 
have babies in their turn, a “hospital-bust- 
ing 46 million increase will begin.“ So poli- 
tics will become that art of accommodating 
to crowds, crowds, crowds. 

It will be a “school-centered society,” 
preoccupied with the problem of educating 
new millions. It will be increasingly worried 
about providing the young with adequate 
teachers, and “in less than 10 years we'll 
have more teachers voting than farmers.” 
(Exit the farm bloc, enter the educationist 
bloc.) 

The farms of America will be businesses, 
many of which will not be doing actual 
farming. 

The Hickenlooper report argues that the 
“small” irritants of yesterday will become 
the “major, nerve shattering issues of today 
and tomorrow.” Pollution will be our big- 
gest headache. The politician will be judged 
on his responses to the problem of getting 
sewage and industrial wastes out of Lake 
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Erie or the Connecticut River, and smoke 
and grime and sulfur out of the metropolitan 
air. The Hickenlooper group doesn’t want 
to see Washington becoming the “senior 
partner” in the politics of meeting the prob- 
lems of the new world. It notes that an 
“eight-state Ohio River Compact Commis- 
sion” is even now using its authority to com- 
pel industries in the Ohio Basin to “return 
to the river water as pure or purer than that 
withdrawn.” With reference to the growth 
of the Negro population, the report observes 
that “Republicans could sponsor a wide 
variety of training programs, even financial 
assistance programs, to enable the nonwhite 
to learn business and commercial operations, 
to become managers or owners of the many, 
many service-type establishments needed in 
urban areas.“ 

This is constructive Republicanism, some- 
thing for every Republican to go to work 
on, whether his name be Rockefeller, or 
Reagan, or Romney, or just plain Joe 
Doakes. 


PROPOSED TRIALS OF AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS AS WAR CRIMINALS BY 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
recent North Vietnamese threat to try 
captured American soldiers as war crim- 
inals is fraught with great peril, for if 
such trials were to be conducted, and if 
our airmen were to be executed, the 
United States would have no other choice 
but to take devastating retaliatory ac- 
tion. In my opinion, an infuriated 
American public would demand such 
retaliation. 

In view of the reaction to his threat, 
not only in America but throughout most 
of the world as well, Ho Chi Minh ap- 


pears to be backing down some. He is 
wise to do so. 
Moreover, the Hanoi government 


would be wise also to call a halt to the 
brutal murder of wounded American 
fighting men such as that reported in 
eyewitness accounts yesterday. We 
cannot and will not tolerate such atroci- 
ties; and, if they are repeated, the wrath 
of the American people is certain to be 
felt in North Vietnam as never before, 
and as it should be. 

Mr. President, the Macon, Ga., Tele- 
graph of July 20 and the Augusta, Ga., 
Herald of July 19 published excellent 
editorials concerning the Communist 
threat to try captured U.S. servicemen. 
I invite the attention of the Senate to 
them and ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, July 20, 
1966] 


EXECUTION OF PRISONERS WOULD INVITE 
REPRISAL 


The ground rules of war require prisoners 
to be protected against violence, intimida- 
tion, insult, and public curiosity. The North 
Vietnamese already have violated the rules 
by marching captured American airmen 
through the streets of Hanoi under armed 
escort. 

A real rupture of the rules will occur if, 
as suggested in wire dispatches from other 
Communist capitals, the airmen are put on 
trial as war criminals.” 

The 1949 Geneva Convention on Prisoners 
of War which forbids such treatment, “to 
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all cases of declared war or any other armed 
conflict.” North Viet Nam signed the accord 
in 1957. 

What is atrocity and what is playing the 
game by the rules in the agonizing Illogic 
of modern war is a dilemma usually reserved 
for civilians. At least one GI prisoner of 
war has been murdered by the Viet Cong 
in reprisal for the execution in Saigon of 
VC terrorists. On the other hand, there have 
been reports published of atrocities by the 
South Vietnamese. What happens in the 
heat of battle is perhaps understandable, if 
not excusable. 

Should Hanoi try and execute the cap- 
tured American pilots, this nation’s anger 
is certain to be great. Such action by the 
North Vietnamese would invite retaliation 
in one form or another. 

James Reston of the New York Times has 
written: Nobody who knows anything about 
Lyndon Johnson can have much doubt about 
the severity of his reaction if the fliers he 
sent into North Viet Nam are executed 
against the standards of international law 
for carrying out his orders.” 

The United States never ratified the 1925 
Geneva Convention against chemical-biolog- 
ical warfare. But in 1948 President Roose- 
velt pledged that the U.S. would not use gas- 
germ weapons except in retaliation. 

Executing or even cruelly punishing or 
humiliating our airmen is bound to arouse 
the American public and in the long run hurt 
the North Vietnamese. We hope Hanoi has 
the good sense to realize that. 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Herald, July 19, 
1966] 


WARNINGS TO HANOI 


It is very dificult to imagine any North 
Vietnamese action which would redound 
more to their own disadvantage than the 
threatened war criminal trial by Hanoi of 
captured members of the U.S. armed forces. 

On every hand there is refiected the in- 
tense outrage and purpose to all-out retalia- 
tion which the projected “trials” seems uni- 
formly to arouse. From President to pundit 
to public the sentiment appears uniform; 
such trials, certainly any executions result- 
ing therefrom, would unquestionably loose 
unrestrained fury upon the perpetrators, 

The UN's U Thant and Britain’s Harold 
Wilson, both of whom look with disfavor up- 
on U.S. activity in Viet Nam, have urged the 
captors of the Americans to abandon any 
thought of trials. 

Escalation of the war would be immeasur- 
ably intensified, most likely with firm public 
support and demand, No one as attuned to 
public sentiment as President Johnson 
usually is can be unaware that the Admin- 
istration has lagged behind apparent public 
opinion in the tempo of the war. Approval 
of the stepped-up offensive is general. 

Of course most of us, despising the war in 
the deepest recesses of our being, do not wish 
to unleash U. S. fury without restraint. Such 
warfare must inevitably destroy multitudes 
of bystanding Vietnamese civilians. Like as 
not, as the might of our war machine rolled 
over the small nation, destroying and killing, 
the few leaders really guilty would troop off 
into Red China, whole of limb and skin, leay- 
ing the hapless civilians to suffer for the mis- 
deeds of the leadership. 

Let the clearest words, such as those de- 
livered by Secretary of State Rusk yester- 
day, inform Hanoi of U.S. feeling and deter- 
mination. No possible doubt should be per- 
mitted about the sureness of swift retalia- 
tion. The blistering destruction which 
would fall upon the North Vietnamese would 
bring no glory to the U.S., but any action 
short of the most extreme would be unac- 
ceptable to the American public. 

There is some possibility that, despite the 
blustering and attempted menace in Sun- 
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day’s statements by the northern president, 
Ho Chi Minh, Hanoi has gotten the message. 
For there had been speculation that the 
announcement would include information 
relating to the captive U.S. service men, and 
likely also to the matter of trials. No mention 
was made, however, of the prisoners and their 
fate. 


THE HEROIC WORK OF FRANK 
MRKVA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is the 
strong and sincere desire of all of us that 
true patriotism shall always remain alive 
and vibrant in this free country of ours, 
and I believe we should give public rec- 
ognition to outstanding examples of it 
when they occur. 

Today, Mr. President, I ask this hon- 
orable body to join me in saying thanks 
to a young man who risked his life for 
4% years in silent devotion to duty and 
love for this country. Because of his 
contribution, 180 million Americans are 
a little bit safer in their homes today. 

The name of this young man is Frank 
Mrkva, and he is the General Services 
officer in the Passport Office at the De- 
partment of State. He has been a Gov- 
ernment employee for about 11 years and 
has risen from the grade of G-3 to G-11 
through dedication of his time and tal- 
ents to his job. Four and a half years 
ago he began doing double duty for sin- 
gle pay for his country with the knowl- 
edge only of his immediate superiors and 
high officials of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

A Communist diplomat from Czecho- 
slovakia befriended Mr. Mrkva in the 
course of official business and began try- 
ing to get certain information and docu- 
ments from him. Mr. Mrkva reported 
the developments to Mr. Robert Johnson, 
his immediate superior, the Chief Coun- 
sel and Chief Security Officer of the Pass- 
port Office. With the additional knowl- 
edge only of Mr. Johnson's administra- 
tive aid, Mrs. Constance Lumardi, and 
Miss Frances G. Knight, Director of the 
Passport Office, the matter was reported 
to the FBI and Mr. Mrkva began his har- 
rowing double life. Miss Knight and 
these other two people in the Passport 
Office are entitled to great credit also. 
They told no one, not even the high offi- 
cials in the State Department. 

Mr. Mrkva’s initial meeting was with 
Zdenek Pisk, then Third Secretary and 
later Second Secretary of the Czechoslo- 
vakian Embassy. At Pisk’s invitation, 
Mr. Mrkva attended social functions at 
the Embassy, to which he had been ac- 
customed to delivering and waiting for 
passports in his job as visa courier in the 
Passport Division. 

The first overt act by Pisk to enlist Mr, 
Mrkva into the Czechoslovakian espio- 
nage network was on November 30, 1961, 
when he invited Mr. Mrkva to dinner at 
a metropolitan restaurant and asked him 
numerous questions about his family, 
background, relatives in Czechoslovakia 
and State Department duties. There 
followed, from November 1961 to July 
1966, a total of 48 meetings by Mr. Mrkva 
with Czechoslovakian officials—11 with 
Pisk and later 37 with a second agent, 
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Jiri Opatrny, an attache of the Czecho- 
slovakian Embassy who took over the spy 
operations from Pisk in May 1963. 

The two Czech agents paid Mr. Mrkva 
a total of $3,440 which the American 
Government employee turned over to the 
FBI as the payments were made for him 
to perform certain functions requested by 
the Czechs. 

Most of the meetings were held in the 
Maryland suburbs of Washington and 
on the park benches in Northwest Wash- 
ington. One was held in front of a 
theater in Northeast Washington, one in 
Southeast Washington, and another in a 
Virginia suburban shopping center. 

During the entire period of his contact 
with the Czech espionage agents, Mr. 
Mrkva acted with full knowledge and 
guidance of the FBI and his superiors in 
the Passport Office. At the beginning, he 
supplied such inconsequential items as a 
State Department telephone book to the 
Czech agents. Later he transmitted 
press releases and certain administra- 
tive reports which had been cleared by 
the FBI. As his relationship with the 
Czechoslovakian agents progressed, the 
Communists’ interests became more spe- 
cific. They wanted to obtain a blank 
U.S. passport of a new series. They 
wanted information concerning rooms 
and locations of high officials in the State 
Department dealing with Czechoslovak- 
jan affairs. Finally, they asked Mr. 
Mrkva to place a listening device—a 
“bugging” mechanism, if you please— 
in the office of Mr. Raymond Lisle, Di- 
rector of the Office of Eastern European 
Affairs. 

Mr. Mrkva, again with FBI clearance, 
provided Czech Agent Opatrny with a 
General Services Administration cata- 
log of Government furniture to aid in 
designing the listening device so that it 
could be placed unobtrusively in Mr. 
Lisle’s office. This was in December 1965. 

After several more meetings, Opatrny 
delivered an electronic “bugging” device 
to Mr. Mrkva on May 29, 1966. The de- 
vice could be activated and deactivated 
by remote control and was to be placed 
in the base of a bookcase in Mr. Lisle's 
office. Opatrny promised to pay Mr. 
Mrkva $1,000 for making the installa- 
tion. Mr. Mrkva turned the device over 
to FBI agents in the State Department 
Building. 

On July 9, 1966, Opatrny contacted 
Mr. Mrkva to tell him the device was not 
working and he could not understand 
the reason, since the mechanism had 
operated correctly for 20 minutes after 
Mr. Mrkva had left it in the State De- 
partment. Mr. Mrkva replied that he 
had dropped the device and that it ap- 
parently had broken. The Communist 
agent asked Mr. Mrkva for the return of 
the mechanism so that it could be sent 
to Prague for inspection and repair. At 
their last meeting on July 6, 1966, 
Opatrny told Mr. Mrkva it was impor- 
tant for them to work closely together 
because there were other offices, such as 
that of Under Secretary of State George 
Ball, which the Communists wanted to 
“bug.” 
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Shortly before the story was made pub- 
lic, the State Department was informed 
of the years of hazardous work of Mr. 
Mrkva and the Department then sum- 
moned the Second Secretary of the 
Czechoslovakian Embassy Miloslav Chro- 
bok and notified him that Opatrny was 
engaged in activities unacceptable to the 
United States, and demanded that he 
leave the country within 3 days. The 
other Czech agent involved, Zdenek Pisk, 
was transferred out of the United States 
in 1963 and only last May returned to 
this country on reassignment to the 
Czechoslovakian mission at the United 
Nations. The State Department has 
notified the Secretary General of the 
United Nations concerning Pisk’s previ- 
ous activities in the United States. This 
whole story, Mr. President, points up the 
importance of loyal, hard-working em- 
ployees to a Government agency and es- 
pecially to one as sensitive as the De- 
partment of State. 

There were times, as I understand it, 
when the Communist agents played upon 
Mr. Mrkva’s sympathy and particularly 
his humble childhood in an attempt to 
convert him to their philosophy calling 
for the overthrow of our great Republic. 
Besides their financial efforts, including 
a suggestion that they might pick up the 
mortgage payments on his home and fi- 
nance an operation needed by his daugh- 
ter, they made attempts to interest him 
in Communist ideology. They tried to 
exploit the fact that his father and 
mother immigrated to this country from 
Czechoslovakia, and that his father at 
times during his childhood held down 
two jobs to feed, clothe, and shelter the 
family. Mr. Mrkva’s father and mother 
can be proud today of the son they 
reared who, in the best traditions of serv- 
ice to the U.S. Government, demon- 
strated the strong character that has 
made this country free and great. 

Our thanks also should go to Mr. 
Mrkva’s wife and children, who certainly 
lived in some fear and who with Mr. 
Mrkva today share some concern about 
possible future threats to their well- 
being because of the service he per- 
formed to the United States. 

Mr. President, I am sure that I speak 
for the entire Senate and all patriotic 
Americans everywhere in commending 
and congratulating Mr. Mrkva for his 
great contribution to the Nation. I am 
also submitting copies of two letters of 
commendation for insertion in the Rec- 
orp at this point, one from Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and the other from 
Frances G. Knight, Director of the Pass- 
port Office, praising Mr. Mrkva for his 
work. I would also like to include in my 
remarks the State Department’s release 
making the story public. 

The work of this Government em- 
ployee, besides reflecting true loyalty and 
patriotism of the highest form, is one of 
the greatest counterespionage perform- 
ances in the history of the United States. 
He has brought credit to those sturdy 
patriotic people—the Americans of 
Czech descent. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1966. 
Mr. FRANK JOHN MRKVA, 
Administrative Division, Passport Office, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. MRKVA: I should like to take 
this opportunity to extend my personal 
thanks and congratulations to you for your 
splendid cooperation with this Bureau in 
the matter involving Czech intelligence ef- 
forts to plant a listening device in the De- 
partment of State. 

I realize that your contribution has in- 
volved many personal sacrifices and much 
inconvenience to you and your family. How- 
ever, it is through such cooperation of pa- 
triotic citizens that the FBI can fulfill its 
responsibilities in the internal security 
field, 

My heartfelt thanks are extended to you 
and your family. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR Hoover. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 20, 1966. 
Mr. FRANK J. MRKVA, 
Westgate Woods, 
Lanham, Md. 

Dear Frank: I want you to know how 
very proud your colleagues and I are to be 
associated with you. It is not often that 
one gets the opportunity to render service 
to one’s country “beyond the call of duty.” 
But this opportunity did come to you and 
you filled it in every way. 

All of us can hold our heads high in the 
knowledge that within the Passport Office 
family we have such dedication to country 
and devotion to duty. 

On behalf of the staff, I extend to you 
our congratulations and heartfelt thanks 
for a job well done. 

Sincerely, 
Frances G. KNIGHT, 
Director, Passport Office. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN ESPIONAGE EXPOSED 


An effort by Communist agents to plant an 
electronic listening device in the State De- 
partment building has been balked by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation with the 
cooperation of a State Department employee 
who acted as a double agent for more than 
four years. 

Two members of the Czechoslovakian Em- 
bassy in Washington were directly implicated 
in this espionage operation. The first, 
Zdenek Pisk served here as Third Secretary 
and later as Second Secretary of the Czecho- 
slovakian Embassy. Pisk departed the United 
States on May 8, 1963, but recently returned 
and now occupies the post of First Secretary 
at the Czechoslovakian United Nations Mis- 
sion in New York City. The second agent, 
Jiri Opatrny, presently an Attache of the 
Czechoslovakian Embassy here, took over the 
spy operation from Pisk upon his departure 
in May 1963. 

In 1961, Pisk became acquainted with 
Frank John Mrkva, an employee of the State 
Department, whose official duties included 
messenger runs to the Czechoslovakian Em- 
bassy. At Pisk’s invitation, Mr. Mrkva at- 
tended social functions at the Czechoslovak- 
ian Embassy. The first overt act om the 
part of Pisk to enlist Mr. Mrkva into the 
Czechoslovakian espionage activities was on 
November 30, 1961. Pisk invited Mr. Mrkva 
to dinner at a metropolitan restaurant, where 
he asked him numerous questions about his 
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family, background, relatives in Czechoslo- 
vakia, and his duties at the State Depart- 
ment. 

There followed, over the perlod from No- 
vember 1961 up to the present month of July, 
1966, a series of 48 meetings—eleven with 
Pisk and later 37 with Opatrny—during 
which the two Czech spies paid Mr. Mrkva a 
total of $3,440. Most of these meetings were 
held in the Maryland suburbs, on park 
benches in Northwest Washington, one in 
front of a theater in Northeast Washington, 
one in Southeast Washington and another 
in a Virginia suburban shopping center, 

From time to time Mr. Mrkva supplied the 
Czech spies with unclassified papers such as 
a State Department telephone book, press re- 
leases and administrative reports which had 
been cleared for transmittal. 

During the entire period of his contact 
with the Czech espionage agents, Mr. Mrkva 
acted with the full knowledge and guidance 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
appropriate officials of the Department of 
State, 

As the relationship between Mr. Mrkva and 
the Czech agents matured, the latter’s in- 
terests became more specific. Could Mr. 
Mrkva obtain a blank U.S. passport of the 
new series? Could he provide information 
concerning the rooms and locations of the 
officers of the Department dealing with Czech 
affairs—particularly concerning the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Eastern European Affairs 
and the conference room and for his staff 
meetings? 

In May of 1965, Opatrny revealed his in- 
terest in placing listening devices in various 
offices in the State Department. Mr. Mrkva 
subsequently provided Opatrny with a Gen- 
eral Services Administration catalog of gov- 
ernment furniture in December of 1965. This 
was to be used in designing the listening 
device in such a fashion that it could un- 
obtrusively be introduced into an office in 
the State Department. 

After many more supposedly clandestine 
meetings, on May 29, 1966, Opatrny delivered 
to Mr. Mrkva an electronic listening device 
which could be activated and deactivated by 
remote control to be placed in the base of 
the bookcase in the office of Mr. Raymond 
Lisle, Director of the Office of Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs. Opatrny promised Mr. Mrkva 
$1,000 for the installation. The device was 
immediately turned over to FBI agents in 
the State Department Building by Mr. Mrkva. 

On June 9, 1966 Opatrny intercepted Mr. 
Mrkva to tell him the device was not working, 
and he could not understand the reason, as 
it had operated successfully for 20 minutes 
after Mr. Mrkva had left it in the State De- 
partment. When told by Mr. Mrkva that he 
had dropped the device presumably making 
it inoperable, Opatrny then instructed Mr. 
Mrkva to return the device so that it could 
be sent to Prague for inspection and repair. 
Disputes over bad faith on the part of 
Opatrny in connection with payments due 
for past services was justification on the part 
of Mr. Mrkva to stall in carrying out the 
instruction to return the device. 

At their last meeting on July 6, 1966, 
Opatrny told Mr. Mrkva that they should 
work closely together. There are other offices 
like that of Under Secretary of State Ball's 
in which they would want to place a device. 
“We want to bring the first device to a con- 
clusion. Everyone wants to know what is 
wrong with it,” Opatrny said. 

In the absence of the Ambassador and the 
Deputy Chief of Mission, the Second Secre- 
tary of the Czechoslovakian Embasy, Miloslav 
Chrobok was called into the State Depart- 
ment earlier this afternoon by Mr. Walter 
J. Stoessel, Jr., Acting Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs. 

He was informed that Mr. Opatrny has 
engaged in activities incompatible with the 
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accepted norms of official conduct. We find 
his continued presence in the U.S. no longer 
agreeable to the Government of the U.S. and 
have requested therefore, that he depart 
from the U.S. as soon as possible and in any 
case within three days. 

As indicated previously the other Czech 
agent concerned, Mr. Pisk, was transferred 
outside the U.S. in 1963. He was reassigned 
by the Czech Government to their mission 
at the United Nations in New York last May. 
The Secretary General is being informed of 
his previous activities. 

For his outstanding contribution to his 
government, Mr. Mrkva is receiving a spot 
promotion. He is also being recommended 
for an Honor Award which will be presented 
at the Department’s Annual Awards Cere- 
mony. 

FRANK JOHN MRKVA: A MAN INVOLVED 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, several 
days ago, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation disclosed that a General Services 
officer of the Passport Office, Department 
of State, had acted as a double agent for 
4 years to thwart an attempt by two 
Czechoslovak diplomats to spy on the 
State Department office. 

Since then, much has been written 
about Frank John Mrkva. It is a priv- 
ilege to record my gratitude and extend 
my congratulations to this loyal citizen. 

Frank Mrkva has been a member of 
the Passport Office staff since May 1955, 
and performed his assigned duties in an 
outstanding manner. 

In 1961, he was approached by a 
Czechoslovakian Embassy official. This 
was the first overt act of a scheme to en- 
list him into espionage activities. Frank 
Mrkva immediately contacted Mr. Robert 
Johnson, Chief Counsel of the Passport 
Office. Mr. Johnson advised the Office’s 
able Director, Miss Frances G. Knight, 
and they contacted the FBI. 

For 4, long years, the FBI directed and 
coordinated the project. During this 
time, Frank Mrkva was unable to reveal 
his participation to friend or family. 

He met with these foreign spies about 
50 times. He was obviously deeply in- 
volved, And, apart from everything else 
that can be learned from the Mrkva 
story, I would like to emphasize his in- 
volvement, 

I have talked with him about his ex- 
periences. He is an unassuming man. 
He struck me as a man who will do just 
what he feels is right. He is a committed 
individual—to his family, to his job, and 
to his country. 

Allow me to draw a contrast. In the 
early part of 1964, the country was 
shocked at the report from New York City 
that for more than half an hour 38 
respectable, law-abiding citizens watched 
a killer stalk and stab 28-year-old Cath- 
erine Genovese as she was returning 
home from work. Heard most often in 
subsequent discussions with these wit- 
nesses was the plaint: “I just did not 
want to become involved.” 

There are numerous examples of simi- 
lar instances occurring both before and 
after the great publicity surrounding 
Catherine Genovese’s death. I have used 
her case simply as illustrative of an atti- 
tude still prevalent today. 

Crime costs us $27 billion per year. Is 
this the type of statistic which is needed 
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to eliminate citizen apathy? Cries for 
help apparently are sometimes inade- 
quate. 

It may be that crime will continue as 
long as mentally and emotionally de- 
ranged individuals are loose in society. 
But what about the morally weak and 
the mentally defective? As long as the 
mental climate is tolerant of crime, these 
elements are encouraged. 

As long as the citizen refrains from be- 
coming personally involved, crime will 
continue to flourish. Every seemingly 
innocent bet placed with a cigar store 
bookmaker fans this flame. 

Around the country, more and more 
civic organizations are joining in the 
campaign against crime. They are con- 
ducting effective campaigns for higher 
police pay, better equipment, stronger 
law enforcement. 

The drive is making headway, but it 
has a long way to go. And it needs a 
broader base. It needs more individual 
commitment. 

Thus, it is especially satisfying to study 
the example of Frank Mrkva. This man 
has lived through a period of intense in- 
dividual involvement which stands as a 
lesson to us all. I know he has the deep 
and lasting appreciation of his fellow 
citizens. 

As Miss Knight pointed out in a letter 
to her staff: 

All of us do not get the opportunity to 
render such outstanding service to our coun- 
try as did Frank Mrkva but we can serve by 
being constantly alert to such dangers. 


DIFFICULTIES OF NEGRO MILITARY 
PERSONNEL IN OBTAINING OFF- 
BASE HOUSING 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, recently I 
received a copy of a letter which the 
American Veterans Committee addressed 
to the Honorable Thomas D. Morris, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power. 

This letter cites examples of the diffi- 
culties Negro military personnel are hav- 
ing across our land in their efforts to ob- 
tain off-base housing. I suggest these 
examples and the many contained in the 
Department of Defense report which I 
included in my statement before the 
Senate Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee underline the critical need for 
enactment of title IV of the civil rights 
bill now before the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1966. 
Hon. THomas D. Morris, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Morris: The American Veterans 
Committee is seriously concerned with the 
effects of off-base housing discrimination of 
Negro military personnel. Not only is it a 
blight on our society, but it constitutes a 
threat to our national security. It has been 
stated and documented over and over again 
that the morale of servicemen is lowered 
when they encounter discrimination. The 
chief hardship that Negro servicemen en- 
counter off-base is discrimination in housing. 
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As veterans of two world wars and the Ko- 
rean conflict and the current Vietnam war, 
we are shocked at the pervasiveness and ex- 
tent of the ignominious treatment and hard- 
ships suffered by Negro servicemen and their 
families when they seek to obtain decent 
housing off-base. 

Early this year, in January, representa- 
tives of the American Veterans Committee 
and the Metropolitan Housing Program of 
the American Friends Service Committee met 
with Mr. Jack Moskowitz, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Civil Rights and In- 
dustrial Relations and members of his staff, 
to discuss the problems of Negro servicemen 
in obtaining adequate housing. During that 
meeting, the hardships to Negro families in 
this area in their fruitless attempts to get 
adequate off-base housing, were cited with 
full documentation of a number of cases. 

During that meeting, Mr. Moskowitz told 
us that he was going to request briefings 
from the commanders of the military instal- 
lations in the Washington area as to how 
they were meeting the housing needs of their 
Negro personnel. He suggested that Wash- 
ington, as the Nation’s Capital, might serve 
as a pilot area for insuring Negro families 
equal opportunity in obtaining off-base 
housing as soon as the various installations 
had been surveyed. Mr. Moskowitz indi- 
cated he would inform us of his findings. 
(See copy of letter to Mr. Moskowitz.) 

We were told in early April that only 2 
briefings were held, that 2 more were sched- 
uled and that by the end of the month, we 
would be called. To date, we have not heard 
any report of the findings of the briefings 
nor have we had the opportunity to meet 
with Mr. Moskowitz concerning the findings 
of the briefings. 

One of the objectives of the briefings as we 
understood them was to find out whether 
military commanders, in order to carry out 
the spirit and letter of the Department of 
Defense Directive 5120.36, dated July 26, 1963, 
“Equal Opportunity in the Armed Forces,” 
needed stronger guidance and direction from 
the Secretary of its Department. 

Last month, in response to a request from 
Senator PHILIP Hart of Michigan, the De- 
partment of Defense prepared a report at his 
request, “Racial Discrimination Against 
Negro and Other Minority Group Servicemen 
and Their Dependents in Off-Base Housing.” 
The report again highlights the seriousness 
of the problem of off-base housing for Negro 
servicemen. “Adequate, decent off-base 
housing for Negro Personnel in the Armed 
Forces is the most stubborn and pervasive 
form of segregation and discrimination af- 
fecting Negroes in the Army, Navy (including 
the Marine Corps) and the Air Force.” 

The report came to the following conclu- 
sion: 

“While there has been some substantial 
progress made in the reduction of this form 
of segregation and discrimination, it still re- 
mains the most pervasive and stubborn, 
morale impairing social evil confronting the 
Negro servicemen off-base.” 

With this situation so described by the De- 
partment of Defense, we question whether it 
isn't time to revise the directives covering 
this aspect of off-base discrimination. Three 
years ago, when the President’s Committee 
on Equal Opportunity in the Armed Forces 
released its Initial Report, “Equality of 
Treatment and Opportunity for Negro Mili- 
tary Personnel Stationed Within the United 
States,’’ the Committee called for more ex- 
plicit and detailed guidelines for base com- 
manders. 

“1. The Defense Department and the Serv- 
ices Must Redefine Responsibilities, Establish 
Goals and Provide Detailed Instructions. 

“While any worthwhile efforts to eliminate 
off-base discrimination must center on the 
functions of the base commander, a redefini- 
tion of bilities at all levels of com- 
mand in this field is an essential preliminary. 
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It should be the policy of the Department of 
Defense and part of the mission of the chain 
of command from the Secretaries of the 
Services to the local base commander, not 
only to remove discrimination within the 
Armed Forces, but also to make every effort 
to eliminate discriminatory practices as they 
affect members of the Armed Forces and their 
dependents within the neighboring civilian 
communities, 

“As a part of this process of redefinition, a 
different concept of the base commander's 
functions in the racial field must be 
evolved. Interviews with base commanders 
have led the Committee to conclude that 
commanders desire more explicit instructions 
and clarification of their responsibilities in 
this regard. These commanders, concerned 
with morale factors, increasingly feel the need 
to act. Before they act, they need to have 
their responsibilities defined. They need 
more explicit orders and more detailed direc- 
tives. These should be provided.” 

The current Section 13 of Army Regula- 
tion No. 600-21, dated Washington, D.C. 2 
July 1964, states: 

“Commanders will not use the off-limits 
sanctions in discrimination cases without 
the prior approval of the Secretary of the 
Army and then only after all reasonable al- 
ternatives have failed to achieve the desired 
effect” . 

A similar section is to be found in Air 
Force Regulation No. 35-78, 19 August 1964. 

We cannot understand the theory behind 
the wording of this section. By limiting the 
discretion of commanders not to act with- 
out prior approval of the Secretary (Army 
or Air Force), this directive discourages com- 
manders from even trying to take strong 
steps to prevent discriminatory practices in 
off-base housing against Negro personnel. 

It is our conviction that military com- 
manders would be able to play a positive role 
in ending the housing hardships suffered by 
Negro military servicemen if they would 
order all discriminatory off-based housing 
“off-limits” to all military personnel. We 
think no better statement of the need for a 
firm policy from the DoD in this area than in 
the statement of 12 commissioned officers 
quoted in Case No. 30 appended to the June 2, 
1966 DoD report: 

“We would all readily agree that this hous- 
ing has been our greatest problem area. All 
of us are married, most have children, and 
we were all subjected to overt racial discrim- 
ination as we sought to find decent public 
housing for our families... We simply 
want to be able to find decent housing just as 
easily (or with as much difficulty) as any- 
one else. When a door is slammed in our 
faces because we are Black, we feel that the 
full stature and determination of (the Mili- 
tary Departments) should back us up... 
We suggest that the full economic and dip- 
lomatic weight of the government be brought 
to bear in areas where this problem is proven 
to be prevalent. (That would include most 
of the country.) This has been suggested 
and in fact ordered in the past but the situa- 
tion remains basically unchanged. We feel 
that if certain accommodations are not open 
to all military personnel, no military per- 
sonnel should be allowed to acquire those 
accommodations. With regards to housing 
we are desperately in need of assistance and 
support.” 

The situation with regard to Negro serv- 
icemen’s housing needs, if anything, has 
deteriorated. It was our thesis then, and 
it remains our thesis, that if all housing 
which discriminated against Negro service- 
men were declared off-limits and no military 
commander would permit any military per- 
sonnel to lease, rent or buy apartments or 
houses where discrimination took place, that 
in itself would constitute both sufficient 
pressure and incentive for real estate in- 
terests to change their discriminatory prac- 
tices. 


July 26, 1966 
we call upon the Department of Defense 


1) Expedite the briefings of installations 
in the Washington area and schedule a meet- 
ing with the interested parties to discuss the 
findings. 

2) Take steps to achieve the stated policy 
of the Department of Defense regarding 
equal opportunity and treatment of military 
personnel. See Army Regulations (No. 600- 
21, July 2, 1964) and Air Force Regulation 
(No. 35-78, August 19, 1964). 

3) Expedite the issuance of a firm directive 
to base commanders to use “off-limits sanc- 
tions” for discriminatory housing (as re- 
ferred to in your letter of 6/11/66 to James 
Harvey), with appropriate guidance. 

Your earliest attention would be appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN S. STILMAN, 
National Chairman, American Veterans 
Committee. 
CHESTER SHORE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Discrim- 
ination in Housing of Negro Service- 
men. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROBLEMS , 
GETTING THE ATTENTION THEY 
DESERVE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a re- 
cent article in the Washington Star 
demonstrated that the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, which has been for many years one 
of the most underutilized waterways in 
the Nation is, at long last, getting the 
type of congressional support that is es- 
sential if the seaway is to be a real suc- 


cess. 

The article points out that House leg- 
islation sponsored by Representative 
Reuss, joined by 21 of his House col- 
leagues, would remove the present re- 
quirement that construction costs be paid 
off in 50 years. In addition, the 12 mem- 
bers of the Great Lakes Conference of 
Senators, which I founded in 1963, went 
on record as supporting the upgrading of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation as a part of the proposed De- 
partment of Transportation. Finally, six 
Midwest Governors met with their con- 
gressional delegations to call for a mora- 
torium on increasing seaway tolls. 

Mr. President, this is good news to all 
those who have seen a great future for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. I for one will 
continue to fight for this future. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Star article 
be printed at this point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATION ASKED To Ease DEBTS or STRUG- 
GLING SEAWAY 
(By William Reddig) 

The 2,400-mile St. Lawrence Seaway, its 
debts rising about as fast as its traffic, drew 
increased legislative attention this week to 
lift the debt load from its back and give it 
@ more important role in United States 
transportation policy. 

The attention came from three quarters: 

1. Representative Henry S. Reuss, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin, introduced legislation, 
and was joined by 21 co-sponsors from Great 
Lakes states, to change the financing of the 
United States portion of the U.S.-Canadian 
waterway, removing the present requirement 
that construction costs be paid off in 50 
years. 

2. Senator Pure A. Hart, Democrat, of 
Michigan, was joined by 11 Great Lakes sena- 
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tors in urging that the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation, recently down- 
graded in the Department of Commerce hier- 
archy, become a part of the proposed new 
Department of Transportation. 

3. Six Midwest governors, representing the 
13-state Midwest Governors Conference, met 
here with President Johnson and the confer- 
ence's congressional delegations to call for a 
moratorium on increasing seaway tolls. 

Hearings were held in Chicago last month 
on a proposal to increase tolls by 10 percent 
so that the debt could be paid off on time, 
but the Department of Commerce is yet to 
make known its recommendations. By law, 
the decision, put off two years, must be made 
this year. 

The $470 million seaway, opened in 1959, 
was financed by bonds, with Canada bearing 
70 percent of the cost. The U.S. is currently 
about $10 million behind in its debt interest 
payments on the construction and Canada 
is some $60 million in arrears. 

Reuss, calling the financial burden on the 
seaway “onerous and grossly inequitable,” 
would convert the present revenue bonds to 
capital stock. The 50-year payback require- 
ment would be eliminated and the stock 
would be expected to pay a cumulative divi- 
dend of 3.45 percent. 

The Wisconsin congressman noted that the 
St. Lawrence Seaway is virtually the only 
transportation system which is by law re- 
quired not only to cover its own operating 
and maintenance costs but also to pay inter- 
est at the going rate and to amortize the 
capital investment over a relatively short 
period.” 

Some observers noted that the Reuss pro- 
posal may involve jumping to a solution of 
the debt problem before negotiations with 
the Canadian government on the question. 

The Canadians are also pondering a 10 per- 
cent increase in tolls but a final answer is not 
expected until discussions between the two 
governments are completed. 

Great Lakes and inland interests want to 
hold down tolls, or even eliminate some of 
them, in order to encourage a higher traffic 
volume. East coast and Gulf port and rail- 
road interests want to boost the tolls because 
of seaway competition. 

The Reuss bill has been referred to the 
House Public Works Committee chaired by 
Representative GEORGE H. FALLON, Democrat, 
of Maryland. He is chairman of the National 
Committee for a non-Subsidized Seaway, 
which urged an increase in tolls at the Chi- 
cago hearings. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A BANK FOR 
RURAL COOPERATIVES 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Mr. O. 
W. Davis, general manager of the 
Guadalupe Valley Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., of Gonzales, Tex., was kind enough 
to send me a copy of a resolution passed 
by the members of the cooperative re- 
cently at one of their annual meetings. 
. resolution concerns S. 3337. 

I ask ous consent to have the 
resolution printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The following resolution was adopted at 
the Annual Meeting of the Guadalupe Valley 
Electric Cooperative, Inc. on June 24, 1966 
at Gonzales, Tex. 

“Whereas the rural electric cooperatives 
have served the rural areas of the nation for 
many years and have continued to provide 
adequate and dependable electric service, 
and, 

“Whereas the demand for electricity by 
rural residents continues to increase, re- 
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quiring larger amounts of capital to build 
new extensions and replace existing lines 
with ones of greater capacity, and, 

“Whereas the Rural Electric Administra- 
tion has been providing capital for such con- 
struction through loans which are repaid 
with interest, but this source of loans has not 
been sufficient to meet demands in recent 
years and will be even less able to meet the 
demands of the future, and, 

“Whereas legislation providing supplemen- 
tal financing for rural electric cooperatives 
has been introduced in the National Congress 
whereby the current REA program of 2% 
loans will be continued for systems requiring 
such capital and a supplemental financing 
program through a Bank for Rural Electric 
Systems at higher rates of interest, with 
eventual control of the bank to be in the 
hands of the cooperatives, moving them 
toward eventual financial self-sufficiency, 
now, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the members assembled at 
this 27th Annual Meeting of the Guadalupe 
Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc. hereby en- 
dorse the legislation introduced by Congress- 
man Bos Poace of Texas which provides 
for the establishment of a Bank for rural 
electric cooperatives, and, be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Texas Senators and to 
members of the House, representing this 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF WEST 
FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
yesterday took action which I feel will 
have a far-ranging effect on our efforts 
to preserve the Capitol from archi- 
tectural ruin. The efforts of the present 
Capitol Architect to renovate the west 
wing of the building have attracted na- 
tional attention and dismay from indi- 
viduals interested in preserving the 
building from further alterations. 

I have long supported proposals that 
Capitol restoration be supervised by a 
commission of competent architects and 
individuals experienced in the preserva- 
tion of our national heritage. I feel that 
the Committee on Appropriations be 
commended for its constructive action 
in seeking to avoid the destruction of the 
Capitol. Now perhaps we can proceed 
with a coordinated plan for renovating 
the Capitol according to principles which 
will allow it to continue as a great na- 
tional shrine of the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp articles which were 
published in the Columbus Sunday Dis- 
patch of July 17, the Washington Post 
of July 24, and the Washington Post of 
July 26. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, 

July 17, 1966] 

ARCHITECT’Ss PLAN To EXTEND CAPITOL DRAWS 
FIRE sur GENERAL PUBLIC SEEMINGLY Is 
UNINTERESTED IN $34 MILLION PROJECT 

(By William McGaffin) 

“Oh, architect spare our capitol, 

Touch not a single stone. 


In youth, it sheltered our republic. 
Oh, please let it alone.” 


WASHINGTON.—"Oh, architect spare our 
capitol.” 

This is how Senator Paut H. DOUGLAS, 
Democrat, of Illinois, summed up his feel- 
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ings in the Senate recently about what he de- 
scribes as “the arrogant plan” of J. George 
Stewart, the architect of the Capitol, to ex- 
tend the west front of the Capitol Building. 

Dovc.as told his constituents in his latest 
newsletter that Stewart's proposal not only 
would be “outlandishly costly"—an esti- 
mated $34,000,000—“but it would deface one 
of the great architectural achievements of 
this nation.” 

Doveras’ outcry, however, has only pro- 
duced six letters on the subject. 

A similar public apathy is reflected in the 
mail of house speaker JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts. He told report- 
ers this week that his mail is “running about 
even” for and against the extension. Then, 
with a grin, he disclosed that he had received 
“two letters for it and two against it.” 

It generally is agreed that the west-front 
of the Capitol has cracked and crumbled and 
reached such a dilapidated state that some- 
thing must be done about it. A controversy 
has flared in Congress, however, because of 
Stewart's proposal. 

Instead of merely repairing and strength- 
ening the front, or replacing the old sand- 
stone with marble, Stewart's plan calls for 
moving the whole front out. The central 
section, completed in the 1920's, would be ex- 
tended 44 feet, The House and Senate wings, 
built about 1817, would be extended 88 
feet. 

Architect Stewart who, incidentally, is not 
an architect, bases his argument on a safety 
factor. An engineering firm that he en- 
gaged to inspect the building backs his as- 
sertion that the extra building on the west 
front is essential to shore up the whole 
Capitol and prevent it from a possible 
collapse. 

Stewart's critics, who are numerous, de- 
clare that this is simply another example of 
his passion for wasting the taxpayers’ funds 
on buildings that are not only unnecessary 
but are done in exercrable taste. Stewart 
has been blamed for the Rayburn Building, 
the new Senate Office Building, and the ex- 
tension of the east front of the Capitol. 

In many cases, however, he has been a 
lightning rod, absorbing criticism that 
should be directed at Congress. For Stewart 
could not move without the authorization 
and financing provided by a willing Congress. 

Congress created a bipartisan group 11 
years ago known as the commission for ex- 
tension of the U.S. Capitol. Its members 
today include McC@rmack, Dirksen, Vice 
President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, House Re- 
publican Leader GERALD Forp of Michigan, 
and Stewart. 

About four weeks ago, three members of 
this commission—Dirksen, McCormack and 
Stewart—met and approved Stewart's $34,- 
000,000 proposal for extending the west front. 
Now, all that remains to be done, according 
to DIRKSEN, is for Congress to appropriate the 
necessary money to get the project started. 

The critics charge that the commission 
members were stretching the law that created 
their little group when they took this action 
without holding hearings, or going to the 
whole Congress for approval. But DIRKSEN 
denies this. He also excuses the action taken 
with only three members of the commission 
present on the ground that this constituted 
& quorum, 

But unless the public gets more excited 
than it has to date, the project obviously 
is going to sail through Congress exactly as 
approved by the three members of the com- 
mission. 


[From the Washington Post, July 24, 1966] 
A FURTHER OUTLOOK: LESSER MINDS FIDDLE 
Wrra WHAT FATHERS FUSSED OVER 
(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 

Although busy enough making independ- 
ence and self-government work, George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson worried 
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and fussed a great deal about the National 
Capitol, 

The original building—the last remaining 
portions of which lesser minds would now 
entomb in a new, vastly extended marble 
front—is as much their work as that of archi- 
tects William Thornton, Benjamin Latrobe 
and Charles Bulfinch. 

As Washington and Jefferson saw it, the 
Nation's first building was to be the symbol 
for generations of the dignity and perma- 
nence of the new republic. 

Two generations later, President Millard 
Fillmore decided against tampering with the 
original building when Congress demanded 
more space, Instead, in 1851, he appointed 
architect Thomas U. Walter to add new wings 
to either side of the old building. They are 
connected with it by narrow corridors. To 
give harmony to this ensemble, Walter 
capped it with his magnificent dome. 

To Abraham Lincoln, too, the Capitol was 
a symbol of the permanency of the Union. 
Despite the demands which the Civil War 
made on manpower and finance, he ordered 
the work rushed to completion, His judg- 
ment of the country's sentiment was soon 
proven correct: 

“How is the Capitol? Is it finished?” were 
among the first questions the representative 
of the Confederacy asked the representative 
of the Union when South and North first 
met to negotiate the end of hostilities on 
Feb. 3, 1865, aboard a ship in Hampton Roads. 

It was essentially finished. Two years 
earlier—not long after Gettysburg—the 
bronze statute of Freedom was, precisely at 
noon on Dec. 2, 1863, slowly hoisted atop the 
great cast iron dome. A flag was unfurled 
and a salute of 35 guns was fired from Capi- 
tol Hill. 

All that remained to be done now was Fred- 
erick Law Olmstead’s magnificent west ter- 
race and landscaping and, obviously, con- 
tinuing interior improvements of plumbing, 
lighting, heating and cooling. But for this 
the building and the symbol were complete, 
or should be considered so. Who would 
dream of extending St. Peter's in Rome, Mon- 
ticello, Mount Vernon or even the Houses of 
Parliament in London? 


BICKERING GOES ON 


But the unending bickering—a curious 
mixture of political and architectural ambi- 
tion, of genius and pettiness, parsimony and 
extravagance, respect for history and disre- 
spectful vainglory—that haa accompanied 
the work from the very beginning has per- 
sisted to this day. In a way this bickering 
helped create our Capitol. Now it threatens 
it. 

President Fillmore had ended the long de- 
bate in Congress about enlarging and chang- 
ing the original Capitol because he would not 
“mar the harmony and beauty of the present 
building which, as a specimen of architec- 
ture, is so universally admired.” Yet only 
ten years later scheme after hideous exten- 
sion scheme was proposed. 

For nearly a hundred years, Congress, sup- 
ported by the vast majority of the country's 
architects, has resisted all of them. Rather 
than change and disfigure its glorious home, 
Congress decided to accommodate the ever- 

need for additional space and facili- 
ties by constructing new buildings on Capitol 
Hill. The results are the Library of Congress, 
the Supreme Court Building, the old and new 
Senate Office Buildings, three huge House 
Office Buildings and now the proposed Madi- 
son Memorial Library which will serve as a 
third building for the Library of Congress. 

The old, vainglorious and long rejected en- 
largement proposals of the 1870's and 1880's 
have, however, intrigued the present Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, J. George Stewart, who is 
not an architect but a builder and former 
Republican Congressman from Delaware. 

With the emphatic backing of the late 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D—Tex.), he 
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puffed out the east facade of the original, 
central portion of the building by 3214 feet 
with a new, slick marble replica. The work 
was completed in 1961. 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


Last month Stewart and his powerful Com- 
mission for the Extension of the Capitol 
suddenly announced that they had decided 
to similarly extend the west front, but this 
time by up to 88 feet, and not with a replica 
but a somewhat changed design. The mem- 
bers of this Commission, in addition to Stew- 
art, are Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
House Speaker JohN W. McCormack, Demo- 
crat, of Massachusetts, Senate Minority 
Leader Everett M. DIRKSEN, Republican, of 
Illinois, and House Minority Leader GERALD 
R. Forp, Republican, of Michigan. 

This second extension would, of course, 
spell the final obliteration of the splendid 
building that Fillmore saved and Washing- 
ton and Jefferson worried so much about. 

Of all the politicians who fussed with the 
work of the Capitol’s architects, Washington 
and Jefferson were surely the most qualified, 
An informed appreciation of architecture was, 
in their day, considered an essential part of 
the education of a Virginia gentleman. 

True, Washington thought it best to let the 
design of buildings be governed by the rules 
which are laid down by the professors of the 
art.” But his active part in the enlarge- 
ment of his home at Mount Vernon belies 
this modesty. 

And for Jefferson, of course, architecture 
was a passionate avocation. He had, he con- 
fessed, in uncharactéristic ecstasy, “stood 
for whole hours gazing at the Maison Carré 
like a lover at his mistress.” It was not that 
this exceptionally well preserved Roman 
temple at Nimes, in southern France, seemed 
more perfect to him than other buildings he 
had seen, 

It was because, in the words of one scholar, 
this temple's almost austere simplicity—in 
contrast to the still predominant Georgian 
style which accompanied British coloniza- 
tion— was the speaking symbol of all that 
America could and should stand for, pro- 
claiming the strength of republican virtue, 
the beauty of discipline, the wisdom of rule 
by laws rather than men, in a language he 
wanted all the United States to learn.” 

In quest of such architecture, Washington 
and Jefferson called a competition for the de- 
sign of the Capitol. Its disappointing re- 
sults may justify the slight hanky-panky 
which helped Thornton to win it. The fact 
that he had been introduced to President 
Washington by the famous painter John 
Trumbull may also have helped. 

At any rate, Thornton was given permis- 
sion to enter three months after the competi- 
tion was officially closed and after the French 
architect Stephen Hallet had been given rea- 
son to believe that he had won. But surely 
Hallet’s drawing of what looked like the fairy 
tale palace of a minor Renaissance prince was 
hardly the simple, classic building both 
Washington and Jefferson had in mind, 

William Thornton was born in 1759 at 
Tortola in the Virgin Islands. He studied 
medicine in Edinburgh, traveled extensively 
in Europe and in Parisian society, settled for 
a while in Philadelphia where he knew Ben- 
jamin Franklin, gave up the practice of medi- 
cine and married a 15-year-old girl. He 
eventually became a Commissioner for the 
District of Columbia and later head of the 
United States Patent Office which he saved 
from destruction by the British in 1814 by 
stepping in front of their cannon and cussing 
them out. 

At Philadelphia he had learned of a com- 
petition for the design of a public library. 
“When I traveled,” he wrote, “I never 
thought of architecture, but I got some books 
and worked a few days, then gave a plan in 
the ancient Ionic order, which carried the 
day.” 
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He carried the day again in the Capitol 
competition, his second architectural effort. 

“Grandeur, simplicity and convenience ap- 
pear so well combined in this plan of Dr. 
Thornton's,” wrote George Washington on 
Jan. 31, 1793, to the District Commissioners 
who were officially in charge, that he was 
certain of their instant approval. 

And Jefferson let it be known that Thorn- 
ton's design “had captivated the eyes and 
judgment of all. It is simple, noble, beauti- 
ful, excellently arranged and moderate in 
size.... Among its admirers none is more 
decided than he whose decision is most 
important.” 

But Hallet’s eyes and judgment, under- 
standably perhaps, were captivated not at all. 
He, after all, was a professional architect and 
Thornton was not. And the District Com- 
missioners, it turned out, made a bad mis- 
take when, to appease the cantankerous 
Frenchman, they awarded him the same 
prize as Thornton ($500 and a building lot 
in Washington), invited him to examine 
Thornton's plans (which he promptly ripped 
to pieces in a lengthy report), and gave him 
the $400-a-year job of supervising the con- 
struction of the building (which he pro- 
ceeded to change in accordance with his own 
ideas). 

When it was discovered that Hallet had 
laid foundations for a square court, instead 
of the Rotunda Thornton had planned, 
President Washington, according to the long 
harassed Thornton, “expressed his disap- 
proval in a style of such warmth as his dig- 
nity seldom permitted,” 

Hallet was fired. But since he refused to 
surrender the original plans, it is difficult 
to judge precisely how much influence he 
had on the design, Some historians have ac- 
cepted Hallet's assertion that Thornton stole 
it from him in the first place. Glenn Brown, 
in his two heavy volumes on the history of 
the Capitol, defends Thornton’s originality 
and competence with passionate eloquence. 

The truth is probably as Latrobe has writ- 
ten, that Thornton’s design was one of the 
most brilliant and modern of his time, but 
that the amateur lacked the practical skill 
to properly execute and articulate it. His, 
regardless of details, is no doubt the chaste, 
classic simplicity of the building that pleased 
Jefferson so well and that Walter's House 
and Senate wings lack. As any discerning 
art historian knows, it is impossible to re- 
create this spirit, the “Zeitgeist,” as Ger- 
mans call it, of a work of art. And although 
George Stewart's East Front now appears 
as an exact replica, future generations will, 
no doubt, instantly recognize it for what 
it is—a mid-20th century imitation, 

Even Latrobe, aside from his jealous am- 
bition, rebelled against Jefferson's and 
Thornton's pure classicism, though in the 
end he, like Bullfinch, faithfully executed 
Thornton's design. Besides he created the 
marvelous interiors of the original building. 

Another difficulty was lack of skilled 
craftsmen. It proved hard to recruit car- 
penters and stone cutters who could build 
anything higher than thresholds. 

Money, furthermore, was short. Wash- 
ington's public buildings were to be financed 
from the sale of lots. But in the trackless 
wasteland where few streets were even 
marked, the real estate business was slow. 
The Government had to borrow money. 

Under the circumstances, President Wash- 
ington would not hear doing the building 
in marble as Thornton urged. There was 
none about at the time and it would have 
had to be imported at tremendous expense. 
Instead the original Capitol was built of 
sandstone from the nearby Acquia quarry and 
painted white. 


CORRODED AND PAINT-CAKED 
Sandstone is porous and has, as the in- 


cumbent Architect of the Capitol keeps 
pointing out with much alarm, corroded in 
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spots and is caked with the innumerable 
coats of paint. But Washington's sand- 
stone is part of our history, too. And al- 
though it must, of course, be repaired, and 
although marble is unquestionably the most 
suitable building material, it should no more 
be changed for the sake of prettiness than 
we should put up plastic cherry trees around 
the Tidal Basin. 

On Nov. 22, 1800, President John Adams 
welcomed Congress in the completed north 
wing of the building, congratulating the 
gentlemen on the prospect of a residence 
not to be changed.” Seven years later, built 
under the direction of Latrobe, the identical 
south wing was completed. The two were 
joined by a wooden arcade where the Ro- 
tunda now stands. 

Latrobe was appointed by Jefferson in 
1803. He was a most accomplished archi- 
tect and engineer but just as arrogant and 
troublesome as Hallet had been—at least for 
poor Thornton, The two kept harpooning 
each other with bitter accusations and acid 
sarcasm. 

Latrobe was born in England and trained 
partly in Germany. On a visit to Philadel- 
phia, in 1798, he met the president of the 
Bank of Pennsylvania and in the course of a 
casual conversation made a sketch of what 
a bank ought to look like. Nine months 
later, to his great surprise, he had the com- 
mission. 

Latrobe was almost unique among the 
architects of his time in believing in func- 
tion as well as form. This led him to his 
many quibbles, not only with Thornton but 
with Jefferson as well, who would not have 
his conceptions of classic design altered for 
the sake of a more workable building. 

Latrobe and Jefferson, for instance, dis- 
agreed violently over roofing the House of 
Representatives. Latrobe, for functional rea- 
sons, wanted a hemispheric dome lighted by 
a lantern with vertical glass panes that could 
be easily waterproofed. Jefferson wanted 
something like the dome over the new Halle 
aux Bles he had seen in Paris with long ribs 
springing from a drum and horizontal glass 
strips between them. It seemed to him more 
like the Pantheon in Rome. 

The President had his way. Latrobe was 
sarcastic. Presidents and Vice Presidents 
are the only architects and poets,” he wrote 
his assistant. Therefore let us fall 
down and worship them...” The leaks La- 
trobe had predicted were fixed with some 
extra putty. 

But Jefferson, like everyone else to this 
day, much admired Latrobe's handsome 
“corncob” capitals on the ornamental col- 
umns in the original Senate wing. It was a 
patriotic deed of much daring to replace the 
2000-year-old acanthus leaf of antiquity with 
a motive as lowly—and American !—as carved 
ears of Indian corn. 


BRITISH SET FIRES 


“The Cossacks spared Paris,” as one Eng- 
lish newspaper remarked, but the British did 
not spare Washington and the fire damage 
they did to the Capitol in 1814 was extensive. 
The District Commissioners promised Con- 
gress, which had retreated to Sam Blodget’s 
nearby hotel, to have the building restored 
by 1816. It took 14 years longer. 

Latrobe now did over much of the formerly 
wooden interiors in marble and metal, but 
was out of town a lot on other business and 
an increasing irritant to the growing bu- 
reaucracy. In 1817 he stiffly informed Presi- 
dent James Monroe that he had “no choice 
between resignation and the sacrifice of all 
self-respect.” He was spared the sacrifice. 
Bulfinch took over and to him goes the 
credit for completing the Capitol much as 
Thornton had envisioned it. 

That job completed in 1830, there seemed 
no more need for an architect of the Capitol 
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and the position was abolished for many 


years. 

In 1850 the country’s population exceeded 
23 million and even distant California had 
become a state. The 62 Senators and 232 
Representatives who assembled that year felt 
crowded. 

Again, following precedent, a competition 
was called. Again the munificent sum of 
$500 was offered as first prize. And again the 
entries proved most unsatisfactory. 

Robert Mills, the official government archi- 

tect and engineer at the time, was asked to 
combine the various ideas the competition 
had brought out into a new scheme. Mills 
had designed the Washington Monument, 
the Treasury and the Patent Office (now the 
National Portrait Gallery), among other 
handsome buildings, but failed to please 
Congress on this job. After much hassle, 
President Fillmore appointed Thomas U. 
Walter to build the Capitol as we know it 
today. 
Walter's design reflects a different America 
than Thornton's. The age of elegance and 
almost aristocratic refinement had yielded to 
a new sense of power—in fact, to a certain 
arrogance, and to the esthetic confusion of 
the beginning industrial revolution. Wal- 
ter's idea of “classic” architecture was differ- 
ent from that of Thornton and Jefferson. 
He would, he once lectured, have architects 
think as the Greeks thought, not do as they 
did. And what he thought the Greeks 
thought was really what most Americans 
thought of—the manifest destiny of a new 
industrial empire. 

Walter’s nine million pound, cast-iron 
dome reflects this spirit. Besides, it was a 
great engineering feat. People often wonder 
how Walter got the 16-foot figure of Free- 
dom way up there. It's quite simple. He 
merely built scaffolding straight up the 
middle of the rotunda, through the eye of 
the dome. From there he swung a derrick 
by means of which the ironwork could be 
hoisted up on the outside. 

He left the interior of the original rotunda 
unchanged up to the top of the cornice. 
From there a new and higher inner dome was 
constructed. 

The last constructive and truly handsome 
work on Capitol Hill was performed by Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, America’s greatest land- 
scape architect, who, beginning with Central 
Park in New York, gave us fine city parks 
all over the country. Olmsted, in 1874, 
spruced up the Capitol grounds. He created 
the handsome plaza on the east of the build- 
ing which has now been turned into a dismal 
parking lot. And he designed the marble 
terraces and grand stairs on the west which 
Stewart’s extension scheme would also de- 
stroy, along with the architecture. They 
were, according to Olmsted, to support, sus- 
tain and augment.” 

By the time all this was finished, Ulysses 
S. Grant was President, the flag had 38 stars 
and Congress again felt crowded. 

Though long retired as Architect of the 
Capitol, Walter offered two remedies. His 
plans showed the Capitol enlarged like a 
blown-up balloon, Then the busy architec- 
tural firm of Smythmeyer & Pelz came along 
with a real lulu. Extending the Capitol east 
and west, they wanted to adorn it with tow- 
ers and turrets in all directions. It was filed 
away. 

In 1903, however, these ideas were again 
resurrected and a Joint Commission of Con- 
gress appointed architects Carrere & Hast- 
ings to study the possibility of extending the 
east front. 

They recommended an extension of no 
more than 1214 feet to give Walter's dome 
better visual support. They called this 
Scheme A. In addition, they complied with 
the request of the Commission for more 
space but recommended against it. This 
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plan, called Scheme B, was to extend the east 
front by 324% feet. With some slight amend- 
ments, the Commission approved Scheme B, 
despite the architects’ recommendation to 
the contrary. But the Congress as a whole 
voted it down in 1905 and built the first 
House and Senate Office Buildings instead. 

Nothing was ever said about the west 
front. 

Scheme B was brought up and voted down 
three times more—in 1935, 1937 and 1949. 
In 1955, a year after J. George Stewart was 
appointed Architect of the Capitol, legisla- 
tion to extend the east front in substantial 
accordance with Scheme B was passed as a 
rider to the Legislative Appropriations Act. 
There were no public hearings or public de- 
bate. But the measure had the emphatic 
backing of Speaker Sam Rayburn. Many 
Congressmen apparently took any criticism 
of the scheme as a criticism of this popular 
leader. The deed was done. 


A PROMISE BY RAYBURN 


Again, nothing was ever said about the 
west front. On the contrary, Rayburn as- 
sured the Congress in 1958 that “we are not 
going to do anything with the west end.” 

Yet the present Commission for the Ex- 
tension of the Capitol says that it derives its 
authority from the 1955 Scheme B legisla- 
tion, 

It proposes to bring out Thornton's portico 
by 44 feet and change its design by adding a 
pediment, widening it and adding more col- 
umns. Thornton's wings are to be brought 
out 88 feet. And Walter's corridors that con- 
nect the original building with his wings 
is to be extended by 65 feet. Olmsted's ter- 
race and stairs are to be redesigned. 

The yield: 414 acres of space—a 25 per cent 
increase in the size of the present Capitol— 
to be used for two visitors’ auditoriums, two 
cafeterias, four dining rooms, several con- 
ference rooms and 109 “hideaway” offices for 
Members of Congress. 

The cost: an estimated $34 million and the 
certain loss of a building that for a century- 
and-a-half has in Thomas Jefferson’s words 
“captivated the eyes and judgment of all.” 


[From the Washington Post, July 26, 1966] 
SAVING THE CAPITOL 


The Senate Appropriations Committee yes- 
terday took action that may save the West 
front of the Capitol from destruction. It 
attached to the legislative appropriations 
bill a provision that will defer expenditures 
on the extension of the West front until 
estimates on the cost of restoring the struc- 
ture have been obtained, 

It is to be hoped that the Senate will ap- 
prove this proposal and that the House will 
concur. If this happens, it may well mean 
the end of the West front extension. Once 
the Congress has the full facts and knows 
that the West wall can be rebuilt and re- 
paired where it stands, the plans of the 
Capitol Architect will face new troubles. The 
Committee is to be congratulated on a pro- 
posal that is such good sense that it is hard 
to figure out why this information wasn’t 
demanded in the first place. 

It is a good beginning in the fight to save 
the last remnant of the exterior of America’s 
most historic building. When the West wall 
has been surveyed, Congress ought to pro- 
ceed to enact further guaranties against de- 
struction of the Capitol building. The West 
front, shamefully neglected for years, ought 
to be repaired and rebuilt where necessary. 
In addition, the great work of America’s fore- 
most landscape architect, Mr. Olmstead, on 
the stairways, terraces and approaches to the 
building must be safeguarded. These ela- 
borate and richly ornamented architectural 
gems are basically as sound as on the day 
of construction, but they are destined for 
destruction, along with the main wall of the 
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West front, if the plans of Architect Stewart 
are carried out. 


THE PUBLIC TRANSIT COMPACT 
BETWEEN MISSOURI AND KANSAS 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
Senate approval of S. 3051 yesterday in- 
dicates once again the concern of this 
body for the problems of metropolitan 
areas. This bill grants congressional 
consent of the bistate compact entered 
into by the State of Missouri and the 
State of Kansas to help solve the public 
transit problem of the Kansas City 
metropolitan area. 

The compact creates the Kansas City 
Area Transportation District which in- 
cludes parts of seven counties in the two 
States, and the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation Authority, a public body to own 
and operate a transit system within the 
district. 

The compact was approved by the leg- 
islatures and Governors of the two States 
last year at the request of leaders of 
various communities within the district. 
It was executed on December 28, 1965. 

Public transit within the district at 
this time is completely uncoordinated 
and inadequate. A 10-month transit 
planning survey is now underway and the 
report is due this fall. The Missouri 
Legislature, recognizing the importance 
of getting the authority started, has ap- 
propriated $50,000 for organization and 
initial operating expenses. Similar funds 
are also expected from local communi- 
ties. This compact is vital to the growth 
and development of Kansas City. 

Section 1 of the bill sets out the com- 
pact as agreed to by the two States. Sec- 
tion 2(a) specifies that obligations issued 
by the authority including income there- 
from shall be subject to Federal tax laws. 
Section 2(b) spells out that the compact 
does not affect, impair, or diminish any 
rights, power, or jurisdiction of the 
United States except it specifically ex- 
empts the authority from ICC regula- 
tions as to its local transit operation 
within the district. The Interstate Com- 
merce Act exempts local transit opera- 
tions in commercial zones from ICC reg- 
ulation. In this case, however, the dis- 
trict extends beyond the Kansas City 
commercial zone; thus, it seems fair and 
wise to provide this exemption. The 
ICC in its report to the committee has 
no objection to the exemption. 

Section 2(c) provides that the author- 
ity shall exercise no additional powers 
other than those now prescribed with- 
out authorization by both States and the 
consent of Congress. 

Section 2(d) expressly reserves to Con- 
gress the right to alter, amend, or repeal 
its consent. 

I appreciate the swift action taken by 
the Senate. 


THE TROUBLED TIMES IN WHICH 
WE LIVE 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, yester- 

day the Dow-Jones industrial average of 

the New York Stock Exchange fell 16.32 

points, or 1.88 percent, to a new 1966 low 

of 852.83. This was the worst market 
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setback since November 22, 1963, the 
day President Kennedy was assassinated. 

What caused this sharp loss of millions 
of dollars in the paper value of the shares 
traded on the exchange? Was it news of 
a national disaster? Did the foreign or 
domestic policies of the United States 
take a drastic change for the worse? 
No; it was none of these. It was simply 
the stock market and the people who 
deal in the stock market expressing their 
uncertainty of what the future holds for 
our country. 

This uncertainty in the world’s great- 
est marketplace is both domestic and 
international in scope. 

Internationally, our close friends the 
British have embarked upon a program 
of austerity to save the value of the 
pound. The Labor government of Prime 
Minister Wilson has once again national- 
ized the British steel industry against 
strong opposition from the Conserva- 
tives. 

In the field of international negotia- 
tions, the Kennedy round negotiations in 
Geneva remain at a standstill while the 
members of the EEC concentrate on 
mending the fences of the Common Mar- 
ket. Efforts to bring about international 
monetary reform have ground to a halt 
while the members of the Group of 10 
bicker among themselves. In the mean- 
time, the world’s supply of monetary re- 
serves continues to dwindle while we 
rapidly approach an international mone- 
tary crisis. 

Here at home, we face uncertainty in 
every aspect of our economic, political, 
and social life. 

What are we going to do about Viet- 
nam? What are we going to do about 
inflation? Will we have higher taxes? 
These are all questions we ask ourselves 
every day. 

Added to this are the riots in Chicago, 
New York, and Cleveland. The airline 
strike. The growing weak spots in our 
economy in the sectors dealing with 
home construction and automobile pro- 
duction. The tight money and high in- 
terest rate situation. And the slowdown 
in the growth rate of the economy. 

All of these things add to our uncer- 
tainty, and nowhere are they more 
graphically portrayed than in the tradi- 
tional barometer of national opinion, the 
stock market. 

It is time we brought an end to all of 
this uncertainty. It is time we began to 
act positively instead of negatively in 
our foreign and domestic affairs. 

This administration could easily do 
away with all of the uncertainty. Tell 
the American people the truth about 
Vietnam. Tell them how long it expects 
the war will last and how much it esti- 
mates it will cost. 

Tell the American people the truth 
about the state of the economy. Tell 
them if it is believed that higher taxes 
necessary to halt the spread of infla- 

on. 

Have the United States take the lead 
in the Kennedy round negotiations and 
in the negotiations on international 
monetary reform. Why should the rich- 
est industrial country in the world be 
dictated to by the Europeans in these 
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meetings? We should be leaders, not 
followers. 

We are living in troubled and uncer- 
tain times, and they will continue to be- 
come more troubled and uncertain if we 
continue to permit this shroud of secrecy 
to surround the facts. 


I have strong faith in the American ` 


people. They have been through good 
times and bad. They love their country. 
To them, no sacrifice is too great for 
her. 

They are willing to stand by her in her 
darkest hour, but they cannot be ex- 
pected to do this until they are told the 
facts. Therefore, I ask that this shroud 
of secrecy be removed. I ask that the 
facts be presented. I ask that this un- 
certainty which plagues our country to- 
day be removed from the minds of her 
citizens, and be replaced with the facts. 


THE LIGHT OF HOPE SHINES 
THROUGH 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, out of 
the dark hours of the past 2 weeks, while 
the fate of American war prisoners has 
hung in the balance, comes the first ray 
of hope from Hanoi. 

The weight of world opinion calling 
for humanitarian treatment of all war 
prisoners—including the “plea for san- 
ity” issued on July 15, in which I was 
joined by 18 of my Senate colleagues who 
have opposed the escalation of the Viet- 
nemese war—has apparently registered 
in Hanoi. North Vietnamese President 
Ho Chi Minh now indicates there is a0 
trial in view for American military 
prisoners. 

Let us hope this decision, as the New 
York Times expresses it in this morning’s 
lead editorial, may offer hope that com- 
monsense and common humanity ulti- 
mately may prevail against the ever 
greater barbarism the war in Vietnam 
daily inflicts on both sides. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial, entitled “New 
Opportunity in Vietnam” may be print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New OPPORTUNITY IN VIETNAM 


President Ho Chi Minh's statement that 
there is “no trial in view“ for American 
military prisoners in North Vietnam is a vic- 
tory for the moral influence of world opinion. 
That victory transcends the fate of the cap- 
tive airmen, for it offers hope that common 
sense and common humanity ultimately may 
prevail against the ever greater barbarism 
1 war in Vietnam daily inflicts on both 
sides. 

The United States has yielded to the pres- 
sure of world opinion in the past by offering 
peace proposals and twice suspending the 
bombing of North Vietnam. But this is the 
first time that Hanoi has shown regard for 
the opinion of mankind. Its decision to 
back away from talk of “war crimes trials” 
follows direct pleas from Secretary General 
Thant, Pope Paul VI, numerous governments 
and opinion leaders everywhere, including 
eighteen liberal American Senators. The 
hope now must be that reason can prevail 
on the broader issues of the war itself. í 

The conflict in Vietnam is a political strug- 
gle that, in the end, can only be resolved 
by political means, In politics, timing is of 
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the essence. A number of opportunities to 
probe the prospects for peace have been 
neglected in the past. It is vital that the 
new atmosphere and the new opportunity 
opened by Hanoi’s response on the prisoner 
issue not be missed as well. 

The approach favored by American moder- 
ates and long urged by The Times has just 
been summed up admirably by Prof. Arthur 
M. Schlesinger Jr. One essential element is 
to stop the Americanization of the war by 
halting the American buildup in South Viet- 
nam; a quarter of a million American troops 
is more than enough. The second vital ele- 
ment is a civilian Government in Saigon 
that can open contact with the insurgent 
forces. Third, is the need to build an atmos- 
phere conducive to negotiations by tapering 
off the bombing of North Vietnam. Finally, 
efforts to reconvene the Geneva conference 
must be linked with broad diplomatic dis- 
cussions with Moscow, Paris and other inter- 
ested states to find a formula for the neu- 
tralization and economic development of 
Southeast Asia as a whole. 

Most of all, what is needed is a clear in- 
dication that the American objective is not 
military victory but political settlement. 
The American ability to escalate the war 
needs no further demonstration. The need 
now is to halt the escalation and make a 
vigorous new effort to achieve peace. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BOEING CO. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
while in my home State recently, I had 
the privilege of participating in the cele- 
bration of the 50th anniversary of one 
of this Nation’s great aviation pioneers— 
the Boeing Co., of Seattle. 

The major address on that occasion 
was delivered by Mr. Juan Trippe, chair- 
man of the board of Pan American 
World Airways. I consider his address 
an inspiring lesson in American aircraft 
history, and a clear portrayal of the 
opportunity and challenge of the future 
for this great company and the others 
which will shape the destiny of air 
transportation. 

The Boeing path to success has not 
been without difficulty and crisis. Al- 
most all of it is familiar to me, for I 
have lived with these problems. 

Mr. Trippe traced the history of Boe- 
ing from the first piano wire seaplane, 
delivered to the Navy as a trainer 2 
years before the end of World War I, to 
the fabulous 747, which can well revolu- 
tionize the business of air transporta- 
tion. From the tiny piano wire trainer 
to an aircraft that will carry 490 pas- 
sengers and 16 ½ tons of baggage, mail, 
and freight, is vast progress in just half 
a century, but the determined faith and 
keen vision of Boeing Co. leadership 
promises that the coming 50 years will be 
even more significant. 

The American aircraft industry, as 
Mr. Trippe suggested, is one of the 
toughest areas of competition in the 
Nation, and to merely survive, there must 
be constant steps forward toward an 
uncertain future. The Boeing Co. has 
done more than survive, and its aircraft 
today carry more than half the air travel 
of the free world. I salute this tower 
of progress in our national industrial 
scene, and I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Trippe’s historic message be includ- 
ed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Any lawyer can tell you that a corpora- 
tion has powers but no personality and above 
all no soul. Imagination, daring, persist- 
ence, patience, vision, the great qualities of 
the human spirit, are beyond its reach. And 
yet we are met here today to pay the tribute 
of our respect and admiration to a corpora- 
tion which has survived and prospered for 
fifty years precisely because it possesses and 
has exercised imagination and daring, vision 
and persistence—plus, of course, outstand- 
ing business acumen. 

I have no wish, and certainly no compe- 
tence, to rewrite the text books of corpora- 
tion law, but I propose, nevertheless, to dwell 
on this paradox a moment. For the fact is 
that the history of the Boeing Company, 
when one looks back at it with the perspec- 
tive of half a century, is more like some 
Norse saga or Greek epic which we learned 
about in high school than it is like a corpo- 
rate record. Of course, there were board 
meetings and legal opinions and tax prob- 
lems and all the rest of the familiar para- 
phernalia from one end of the story to the 
other. What I find myself thinking of, how- 
ever, when I try to pull it all together in my 
mind is the fabulous journey of Ulysses, 
King of Ithaca, from one impossible adven- 
ture to another—and always with a high 
heart, a shrewed eye, a bold spirit and the 
never defeated determination to get back to 
Ithaca somehow—even if he, like the Greek 
god Hermes, had to fly. 

The story begins, of course, rather more 
modestly than Homer’s poem. There were no 
Topless Towers of Ilium to be conquered. 
Instead you have the Duwamish Flats here 
in Seattle and a young man out of Yale 
with extensive lumber holdings who knows 
about the Lafayette Esquadrille and who 
would rather build planes than cut timber. 
This young man is named Bill Boeing. 
Along with such men as Donald Douglas, 
Glenn Martin and Frederick Rentschler, he 
is to found a new and vital industry. 

To build his planes, he has assembled a 
few carpenters, a supply of spruce, some 
linen fabric and a number of rolls of piano 
wire together with propeller blades and what 
passed at the time for motors, He has some- 
how or other combined these several parts— 
exclusive of the carpenters—into airplanes— 
which actually fly and which are sold even- 
tually as Navy trainers. 

From the start, the Boeing enterprise suc- 
ceeded. From the start, too, there were 
troubles and dangers—dangers to which the 
Corporation was to become accustomed as 
time went by. Two years after the first 
piano wire seaplane was delivered on the 
Duwamish Flats, World War I ended—as 
World War II was to end with similar con- 
sequences—thirty years later. The Navy's 
need of trainers ended with it. 

The result, of course, was a conference of 
Bill Boeing and his associates to consider 
a question which arose with some persistence 
in those days: Was there a future in the air- 
craft business? And the answer, obviously— 
and I can say obviously because I knew Bill 
Boeing and because I knew well the char- 
acteristics he bred into his company—was 
yes. Or, more precisely, yes-if. There was 
a future in the aircraft business if you built 
a few seasleds and a little household furniture 
on the side. 

Incidentally, as the Chairman just pointed 
out, Mrs. Boeing is not with us tonight. Bill 
Boeing’s son, I am glad to say, however, is 
with us. I would like to ask him to rise and 
ber i 
While Bill Boeing's decision was a wise one 
at the time, it was not one that satisfied Bill 
Boeing. His heart was never in seasleds or 
mahogany bureaus. He wanted to build 
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planes. But if you built planes, whom would 
you build them for? And the question re- 
mained: was there a future in the aircraft 
manufacturing business? Would operating 
aircraft ever be a business? Bill Boeing de- 
cided that the answer was “yes.” 

Bill Boeing’s next decision was to go into 
the air mail business. Of this chapter in the 
story I can speak with personal knowledge. 
I had helped organize and was managing 
Colonial Air Transport when it started opera- 
tions in October of 1925 as the first airline 
contractor to the Post Office Department. 
Colonial carried passengers and mail between 
Boston and New York where we made con- 
nections with the experimental government 
air mail line being run by the Post Office 
Department between New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. 

I well remember being present on July 1, 
1924, when the experimental overnight serv- 
ice from New York to Chicago started. The 
airplane was a frail, temperamental wartime 
DH-4 in whose box-like nose an old Liberty 
engine clattered away. It could carry only 
a hatful of mail and a couple of hours’ gas. 
The lone pilot had no blind-fiying instru- 
ments, no safety aids except his parachute. 
Ahead of him were no marked airways, no 
chain of airports, no radio beam to guide 
him. His only ground aids were bonfires to 
be lit by friendly farmers on mountain tops 
along his way. His weather service was an 
eye cocked aloft—and a prayer. 

Air transportation in those days was not 
a business. It was scarcely a hope of one. 
Postal revenue from the few pounds of mail 
the airplane could carry hardly paid for the 
gasoline. You couldn’t find a passenger 
revenue dollar with a telescope. And capital 
was even harder to uncover. 

Late in 1926, the Post Office Department 
wisely decided also to transfer its experi- 
mental transcontinental service to private 
enterprise. Bill Boeing decided to bid on the 
larger portion of this trunkline route, be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco. His bid 
was far below that of his nearest com- 
petitor for he would use a new airplane— 
the 40A—which he would build, equipped 
with a new and more efficient engine, the 
Pratt and Whitney Wasp Radial. 

Although his bid was successful, for Bill 
Boeing the outlook was dim when, a month 
ahead of target, only one of his 40As was in 
service. 

Nevertheless, by July 1, 1927, the contract 
starting date, twenty-five of the new planes 
were ready to fly. They had actually been 
delivered to their appointed places along 
the two thousand miles of the new route. 

It was a prophetic operation—and in more 
ways than one. Boeing's business gamble 
paid off over the next two years. Thirteen 
hundred tons of mail were carried. Six thou- 
sand passengers, more or less smothered un- 
der the mail bags, had entrusted themselves 
successfully to the Boeing airline. 

Once Bill Boeing had satisfied himself that 
you could build transport planes to carry mail 
and people at a profit, things began to hum 
at Boeing. The Boeing 247, the first twin- 
engine transport, followed the 40A in 1933— 
carrying 10 passengers, a crew of two and— 
oh, great and unsung date in American his- 
tory, a stewardess as well. The whole thir- 
teen of them roared across the continent in 
a mere twenty hours with only seven stops! 

We, in Pan American, were engaged in 
those years in charting and testing the great 
overseas routes which soon made transpacific 
and transatlantic service possible. We re- 
member with gratitude today the early Sikor- 
skis, the S-38, and S-40 and S-42, the Mar- 
tin China Clippers and the great Boeing Yan- 
kee Clippers which pioneered the trade routes 
across the Atlantic and Pacific. 

It was Boeing that built the first pres- 
surized transport, the four-engined 307. 
Later came the Douglas DC4 and the Lock- 
heed Constellation. And we all remember 
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the great Boeing 377s, the glamorous double- 
decked Stratocruisers that for many years 
led the way over the ocean trade routes. 

Still later came the Douglas DC6 and DC7 
series and the successive models of the Lock- 
heed Constellation. One of the reasons why 
the aviation industry of the United States 
leads the world is the vigorous competition 
that has always characterized the industry. 
Boeing, in the best American business tradi- 
tion, has always had to face outstanding 
competitors. 

But there was one development of these 
critical years for which Boeing, and Boeing 
alone, must take the credit. I refer to the 
plane to which this Republic owes more, per- 
haps, than to any other in the history of 
aviation: the B-17. If there is one event 
in the rich and fabulous history of the Boe- 
ing Corporation which illustrates better than 
another the Company's imagination, its dar- 
ing and its fundamental know-how, it was 
the building of the Flying Fortress. 

The story begins, simply enough, with the 
Corporation designing and building, at its 
own cost and with its own resources, a proto- 
type later identified as the B-17, a four- 
engined, heavily armed bomber with a range 
of three thousand miles and a top speed of 
two hundred and thirty-six miles an hour. 

Now this, my friends, was the year 1934, 
with the Second World War five years off. 
A romantic historian with the historian’s 
professional advantage of looking backward, 
might be excused for endowing the Boeing 
Company with second sight. Why? Be- 
‘cause the B-17 played a larger part in win- 
ning the Second World War than any other 
weapon. 

Unfortunately for romantic historians, 
however, no second sight was available in 
the government in 1934. The War Depart- 
ment then rejected the four-engined bomber 
as too advanced, not to say visionary, leaving 
the Boeing Company to hold the bag and 
also—fortunately for the nation—the B-17 
as well. But Boeing itself that year was 
thinking of planes—as it has always thought 
of them—with a free-wheeling, uninhibited 

tion and the intestinal fortitude to 
make its dream come true. 

How true it came, a few statistics will 
suggest. When Hitler exterminated himself 
under the bunker in Berlin and the war in 
Europe ended, thirteen thousand B-17s had 
been built. The B-17s had dropped six hun- 
dred and forty thousand tons of bombs on 
Nazi installations and industries. Moreover, 
B-17s had shot down as many enemy aircraft 
over Europe as all other American planes 
combined. Yes, many of us here tonight 
can vividly recall the American bomber bases 
along the East Coast of Britain. We who 
saw them will never forget the spectacle of 
the departing armadas or the sight of the 
Flying Fortresses returning at dusk—those 
that did return. 

The B-17, tried and tested in the war, also 
sired the great B-29 that became the basis 
for American strategy in the Pacific. 

The parade of big Boeing bombers— 
weapons systems as we call them these days 
continued on after the war with the six- 
engined Strato-jet, the B-47, and today the 
tremendous B-52, capable of carrying heavier 
and more effective weapons farther than any 
other airplane now in existence or in 
prospect. 

As long as men remember the Second 
World War and the world which followed it— 
and men, I suspect, will remember them for 
a long time—Boeing’s fame as armorer to 
the Republic will be secure. 

If the military story is brilliant, the peace- 
time story has about it the elements of 
greatness, of true greatness. If the first 
has inventiveness, the second has vision. 
The peacetime story of Boeing is the story 
of its leadership in the development of the 
airplane as an instrument of human com- 
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munication; as a reshaper of the planet; as 
a modifier of the relations of human beings 
to each other; as a destroyer of strangeness 
and the fears and the prejudices which have 
always fed on strangeness; as the one real 
hope of our common brotherhood, our com- 
mon fate. 

The post-war story begins, as great dramas 
often do, with disaster or the threat of disas- 
ter. It ends with triumph. And it discovers 
on the way, if I may say so in his very mod- 
est presence, as authentic a hero as American 
industry has ever produced. 

The near disaster was the post-war defla- 
tion of the aircraft industry. The triumph 
was the technological and industrial revolu- 
tion which replaced the piston plane with the 
jet. And the hero was a one-time teenage 
cherry hawker of Lolo, Montana, named 
William M. Allen. William M. Allen on Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, because President of Boeing 
by the improbable route of the Harvard Law 
School. He succeeded Phil Johnson and Clair 
Egvedt, both able administrators, who had 
directed Boeing for many years. Clair Eg- 
vedt, I am glad to say, is also here with us 
tonight. I would ask that he stand up and 
be recognized. 

Bill Allen could hardly have chosen a more 

inauspicious date to take over. The war had 
just ended. An important contract for B 
29s had just been cancelled. A plant in 
Wichita had shut down. A sweeping cut- 
back had followed here in Seattle Itself. 

Within sixty days, a billion and a half in 
contracts had been cancelled. Thirty-eight 
thousand workers had been laid off. Boeing’s 
assets were down from a hundred million to 
thirty-three million. 

Bill Allen told his wife the roof had fallen 
in. He was wrong. It hadn’t—yet. On 
January 1, 1946, there was a strike of fourteen 
thousand workers. The work stoppage con- 
tinued a hundred and fifty-four days. In 
addition, fifty-six Stratocrulsers, on order by 
Pan Am and other airlines, were proving 
costly to produce. Instead of recovering mo- 
mentum, Boeing lost fifteen million dollars 
on the transaction. 

At this low point, Bill Allen and the Boeing 
Company showed their quality—which is to 
say, their courage. In 1949, after the three 
worst years in its history, Boeing suggested 
to the industry that the time had come for a 
major revolution in the manufacture of 
planes—a switch from piston-driven craft to 
jets which would eventually mean the re- 
building of the airfleets of the world. When 
the industry demurred—reluctant to get in 
deeper when the water was already cold 
Boeing went ahead itself. In 1952, without 
an order in hand, it announced that it was 
investing sixteen millions of its own funds 
to bulld the Prototype of an entirely new, 
jet-powered transport.” The prototype was 
to be derived from the tankers that Boeing 
was building for the U.S. Air Force. 

The announcement was followed by action. 
On July 15, 1954, exactly twelve years ago, 
the prototype was flown. It was the fore- 
runner of the world-famous 707. 

If I were asked to name some of the events 
which have most dramatically changed the 
shape of things in our world during my life- 
time, I should put that flight very near the 
top of the list. It promised a new dimen- 
sion of speed, a new standard of reliability 
in the business of moving people and things 
from one point on the earth’s surface to an- 
other. For millions of people, the 707 would 
shrink the globe by 40 per cent. Today, our 
world is a neighborhood. Today, government 
leaders, businessmen, teachers and scientists 
the world over meet face to face. They know 
each other. 

But let us not forget that 70 per cent of 
Americans have yet to fly. Let us not forget 
that 98 per cent of the people of this world 
have yet to fly. Great as was the contribu- 
tion of the 707, the contribution of the 747, 
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the great Boeing superjet, will be even 


greater. 

The 747 will carry 490 passengers plus 
16 % tons of baggage, mail and freight. In 
all-cargo configuration it will carry more 
than twice the cargo of today’s big transports. 
Its cargo will be carried in automated, nose- 
loaded highway-standard containers. Its 
great Pratt and Whitney engines will have 
twice the thrust of any in airline service 
today. Its gross weight will be more than 
twice today’s big 707s. It will operate at 
45,000 feet above lower airlanes used by all 
jet transports now in service. It will pro- 
vide faster service on world trade routes. 
Lower operating costs will reduce air fares 
and cargo rates. 

Construction of the 747s will previa’ em- 
ployment for 55,000 people over a dozen for- 
ward years—20,000 here in Seattle; 10,000 at 
United Aircraft in Hartford; 25,000 more by 
subcontractors in 43 other states. By Decem- 
ber, 1972, the sale abroad of 747s should con- 
tribute one billion seven hundred million 
dollars to the U. S. balance of payments. By 
December 1975, the contribution will, in my 
opinion, reach three billion, four hundred 
million dollars. 

The 747 is a bold and gigantic venture in 
the best tradition of American industry. 
Competitive American private enterprise in 
our world has always produced the best prod- 
ucts and the best services. Private credit 
and private risk-taking on a scale as yet 
unmatched in industry have made the 747 
possible. For 20 years the 747 will mean 
fast, low-cost mass transportation on a scale 
never before available for the traveling and 
shipping public at home and abroad. 

Far more important than its effect on fares 
and rates, however, will be its effect on 
human society and human history. The 
new era of mass travel between nations 
may well prove more significant to human 
destiny than the atom bomb. There can 
be no atom bomb potentially more powerful 
than the air tourist, charged with curiosity, 
enthusiasm and good will—who can roam 
the four corners of the world, meeting in 
friendship and understanding the people of 
other nations and races. The tourist plane, 
the bomber, and now the missile, have been 
racing each other to a fateful finish. In my 
opinion, the huge 747 can help win this race 
with catastrophe. The 747 will be a great 
mew weapon for peace. 

Tonight, however, we are saluting the Boe- 
ing of today as well as the Boeing of tomor- 
row. In honoring the company, we are pay- 
ing tribute not only to its great leaders, but 
also to its able executives, scientists, en- 
gineers, mechanics, administrators and 
skilled men and women who, over the years, 
have created the Boeing of today. 

The Boeing of today has produced the 
world-girdling jet fleet that carries half the 
air travel of the whole Free World. It is the 
largest government contractor in the nation. 
In the best tradition of American private 
enterprise, it has become the largest aero- 
space company in all the world. We salute 
the Boeing Company for its physical ac- 
complishments and its contributions to the 
nation. But we also salute, on behalf of the 
entire aviation industry, an adventurous and 
imaginative Corporation—which has written 
its own saga—created its own legend—in a 
day in which these great assertions of the 
eae spirit, are as rare as they are greatly 
n 8 


VIETNAM— STATEMENT BY GEN - 
ERAL KY 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse] will short- 
ly return to the Chamber and make some 
comments about a column which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this 
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morning by Walter Lippmann under the 
subject of “An Old Slogan.” 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
will at that time ask unanimous consent 
to have the column printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The Senator from Idaho IMr. 
CHURCH] a few moments ago obtained 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the leading editorial in this 
morning’s New York Times entitled New 
Opportunity in Vietnam.” 

I find myself in complete accord with 
this column ‘and this editorial. 

This morning’s papers carry an ac- 
count of an article consisting of an in- 
terview with Premier Ky of South Viet- 
nam which appears in this week’s issue 
of U.S. News & World Report. 

I wish to comment briefly on the inter- 
relationship between the Lippmann col- 
umn, the New York Times editorial, and 
the interview of General Ky. 

It is well known that General Ky 
stated publicly for a well-known British 
newspaper not too long ago that Adolf 
Hitler was his hero. 

This was well before the famous Hon- 
olulu conference at which General Ky 
was embraced as a noble ally of the 
United States. General Ky now favors 
the American people with the suggestion 
that an armed confrontation with Com- 
munist China would be desirable at the 
present time. He concludes that Com- 
munist China is the real enemy in south- 
east Asia and thinks it is better to face 
them right now than in 5 or 10 years. 
Some of us will remember that there 
were certain Americans who felt the 
same way about the Soviet Union short- 
ly after World War II. It was thought, 
after they got the bomb, long after we 
did, that we should go in and in the 
phrase of the day, Clobber them before 
they clobber us.“ 

Fortunately, that counsel did not pre- 
vail. It occurs to me that General Ky 
is a daily source of embarrassment to 
the administration. He states that his 
government is not a dictatorship, but I 
doubt whether we could find a reputable 
newspaperman in Vietnam, in Saigon, or 
anywhere else there, who would agree 
with that statement. The fact is, we 
are supporting a tight little dictator- 
ship—a junta—which in terms of its 
ideology is no more democratic than the 
Vietcong against whom it is contending. 

It is true that we have been promised 
elections in South Vietnam in Septem- 
ber, but it will, indeed, be interesting to 
see whether those elections are going to 
be like free American elections, whether 
they are going to be like the Hitler elec- 
tions which used to be conducted in 
Nazi Germany or, indeed, whether they 
will be like the Russian elections with 
which we have become familiar, where 
one either votes right,“ with the gov- 
ernment, or he is in serious trouble and 
possibly in physical danger. 

I am extremely skeptical about Gen- 
eral Ky’s devotion to the cause of democ- 
racy. I think he is a great liability to 
the efforts of the administration to per- 
suade the peoples of the world that we 
are, indeed, fighting on the side of free- 
dom and against dictatorship. 
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I thoroughly concur with the state- 
ments published in the New York Times 
editorial, to which I referred earlier, that 
President Ho Chi Minh’s statement that 
there is no trial in view for American 
military prisoners of war in North Viet- 
nam is a victory for the moral influence 
of world opinion. It does, I believe, offer 
hope that commonsense and common 
humanity may eventually prevail against 
the ever greater barbarism on both sides 
of the war in Vietnam. 

I would hope that this interview by 
General Ky will not again dim the hopes 
for a fair negotiated peace. I would hope 
that reason can prevail on the broad is- 
sues of the war itself before it is too late. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
the war is not going to be settled by 
military means. It is a political strug- 
gle which can be resolved only by polit- 
ical means. We will receive little help 
in settling the struggle by political means 
from General Ky and the other members 
of his junta. 

I would suggest, in accord with the 
views expressed by my friend, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., that we take the follow- 
ing steps: 

First, stop the Americanization of the 
war by halting the American military 
buildup in South Vietnam. A quarter of 
a million American fighting troops is 
plenty—if not too many. 

Second, install a civilian government 
in Saigon. Get rid of the junta. At 
least, give some semblance of a free dem- 
ocratic regime in that war torn country. 

Third, we need to build an atmosphere 
conducive to negotiations by tapering off 
the bombing of North Vietnam, which I 
categorically assert has been a cata- 
strophic failure. 

As widely predicted, all it has done has 
been to stiffen the will of the North Viet- 
namese people, without destroying any 
military installations essential to the 
continued conduct of the war. 

It has embittered both sides. 

This morning, I had the opportunity 
to talk to a young lieutenant in the 
Naval Reserve, a brilliant and outstand- 
ing young naval airman who has just 
returned from conducting missions in 
Vietnam. There is no doubt about the 
fact that the defenses of North Vietnam 
against our air attacks are increasing 
every day. American casualties are in- 
creasing as the number of strikes in- 
crease. The tragic deaths of these 
young Americans, in my opinion, cannot 
be justified on any ground whatsoever. 
What we should do is build an atmos- 
phere conducive to negotiations, and not 
continue, with the help of General Ky, 
to build an atmosphere which feeds on 
escalation and insists on total military 
victory even at the cost of destroying 
the country we are presumably attempt- 
ing to preserve. 

Finally, the best hope is still to per- 
suade the reluctant Russians to join with 
the British in reconvening the Geneva 
Conference so that we can, around the 
conference table, with all interested 
parties, including a representative of the 
National Liberation Front try to come up 
with a formula for the neutralization 
and economic development of southeast 
Asia as a whole. 
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In this connection, and I am sure that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
will have more to say on this subject, the 
article written by Walter Lippmann 
which the Senator from Oregon will 
shortly offer for the Recorp, is as good 
an exposition of how tired and obsolete 
our policy in Vietnam has become as I 
have ever seen. 

I do not know what the administration 
reads these days, but I hope they read 
Mr. Lippmann, Mr. Reston, and the edi- 
torials in the great newspapers of the 
country. I would also hope that we 
could get away from the tired reitera- 
tion of a philosophy which, as I said a 
minute ago, is obsolete and unworkable, 
and turn our minds toward peace rather 
than war, before it is too late. 


U.S. POLICY IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there are 
two items on which I wish to comment 
briefly. I had not intended to comment 
on the first item until I listened to the 
brilliant and eloquent and unanswerable 
speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK]. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania and I 
may have some degrees of difference, as 
the Recorp will show, in regard to the 
war in Vietnam. But we have a common 
objective—that is, to seek an honorable 
peace at the earliest possible date which 
will bring to an end this completely in- 
excusable and unjustifiable killing of 
American boys in South Vietnam. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
referred to the Walter Lippmann article 
which was published in this morning’s 
Washington Post. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN OLD SLOGAN 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Campaigning in the Middle West the Pres- 
ident has used as one of his main theses the 
cry that the war in Vietnam is a war to end 
wars like the one in Vietnam. “If guerrilla 
warfare succeeds in Asia,” he said, “it can 
also succeed in Africa and Latin America as 
well.” This is precisely what we all said 
during the First World War. That was a 
“war to end war.” To hear that old slogan 
brought out again is, to say the least, creepy. 
For not only did the First World War not end 
War, as a matter of fact it sowed the ground 
for the Second World War. 

Presumably the President means what he 
is saying. But it is hard to think that any- 
one can believe that the outcome in Vietnam 
will determine whether there are guerrilla 
wars “in Africa and Latin America,” or even 
in other parts of Asia. Are we really sup- 
posed to believe that the future of guerrilla 
warfare, that is to say of rebellion, will be 
determined by what happens in Vietnam? 

What is the connection between the guer- 
rilla wars waged in Ireland, Palestine, Ar- 
menia, Macedonia, Croatia, Crete, Algeria, 
the Congo? Were not these uprisings sep- 
arate events? How can anyone deceive him- 
self with the notion that uprisings all over 
the globe have some kind of underground 
common instigator and that they can be 
suppressed and discouraged by what happens 
in one small corner of the world? 

Fifty years ago when the cry of “a war to 
end war“ was first heard, it was used to in- 
spire people who, themselves remote from 
the fighting, needed a motive to keep on 
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with the battle. The slogan was invented 
by an Englishman to arouse the insular Brit- 
ish and the isolationist Americans who, not 
being under fire, saw no clear vital interests 
which they were defending. 

Mr. Johnson has dusted off the old war 
slogan because it is not easy to prove to the 
American people that they are fighting for a 
vital interest of the United States. In the 
First World War the United States did have 
a vital interest, which was to prevent the 
conquest of Great Britain and France and 
to keep open the Atlantic connection with 

. This was a difficult thing to explain 
in the excitement of a war, and in lieu of a 
true explanation of the issues of the war we 
fell back upon the slogan of a war to end 
war 


In Asla the United States does indeed have 
a vital interest in preventing the conquest 
of the Asian mainland and of the islands and 
archipelagoes of the western Pacific. But 
there is no convincing reason for thinking 
that the war in Vietnam as it has now de- 
veloped, is vital to the American interests in 
the world. The American position has al- 
ways been that our interest in Asia must be 
defended and promoted without America 
becoming involved in such a land war as is 
now raging in Vietnam. 

President Johnson sustained his argument 
about a war to end guerrilla war with loud 
protestations about the firmness of our in- 
tentions to persevere and to defeat guerrilla 
warfare. Is he sure that what people see 
happening in Vietmam convinces them of 
this? Does the deeper and deeper involve- 
ment in Vietnam indicate that we would put 
equal effort into another antiguerrilla war 
on some other continent? Or does the Viet- 
namese affair indicate that we would not be 
able to fight two or three such wars at the 
same time? 

This is another reason for wanting to be- 
lieve that this one disagreeable war, this one 
ever-expanding war, is the last and only 
war that will have to be fought. But to 
want to believe this does not make it be- 
Uevable. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this arti- 
cle is, I think, another one of Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s penetrating analyses of American 
foreign policy in Vietnam. As he has 
pointed out time and time again in his 
articles—in fact, he has written not so 
many but almost as many articles as I 
have spoken on the floor of the Senate 
on this subject—but in his penetrating 
article I think that he has pierced the 
administration’s balloon by way of its 
continued fallacious rationalizations for 
carrying on the war. 

He says, in the column: 

Campaigning in the Middle West the Presi- 
dent has used as one of his main theses the 
ery that the war in Vietnam is a war to end 
wars like the one in Vietnam. “If guerrilla 
Warfare succeeds in Asia,” he said, “it can 
also succeed in Africa and Latin America as 
well.” ‘This is precisely what we all said dur- 
ing the First World War. That was “a war 
to end war.” To hear that old slogan brought 
out again is, to say the least, creepy. For not 
only did the First World War not end war, 
as a matter of fact it sowed the ground for 
the Second World War. 


Later in the column he says: 


In Asia the United States does indeed have 
a vital interest in preventing the conquest of 
the Asian mainland and of the islands and 
archipelagoes of the western Pacific. But 
there is no convincing reason for thinking 
that the war in Vietnam as it has now devel- 
oped, is vital to the American interests in 
the world. The American position has always 
been that our interest in Asia must be de- 
fended and promoted without America be- 
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coming involved in such a land war as is now 
raging in Vietnam. 


Not only is a land war raging in Viet- 

nam at the present time, but my great 
fear—in fact, my belief—is that every 
sign points to an increasing escalation 
in Asia that will involve, not 300,000 
troops, but start to involve 3 million and 
more American troops in a land war in 
Asia. 
I want to say to my President again 
tonight, if you continue to lead this Na- 
tion down the road to a continually es- 
calating war, you are going to have to 
assume the responsibility in history for 
sending American troops to Asia by the 
millions. 

The moment that war involves a land 
war with China, we are not going to fight 
it with air power. I do not think the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
could be more right in his conclusion 
that our bombing of Vietnam has been a 
failure. The indications are, from in- 
formation we gather from North Viet- 
nam and from representatives of neutral 
countries who have access to North Viet- 
nam, it has intensified the determination 
of the North Vietnamese to fight to the 
last person. 

So would we if we were put in the same 
position they are. 

If we want to give the benefit of doubt 
to the President that the shocking course 
of escalation he is approving will force 
a surrender, it will not produce peace. 

Another article which appeared in to- 


day’s paper, but which I do not have at 


my fingertips, states that it would result 
in having for decades to come, f. guerrilla 
war. 

Mr. President, this war cannot be won 
with military might. As the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] has 
said, the solutions over there are not 
military solutions, but political solutions. 
Therefore, we had better give some heed 
to what the Senator from Pennsylvania 
outlined tonight in the steps we should 
take in an attempt to bring the war to an 
end, for as Lippmann points out: 

Asia must be defended and promoted 
without America becoming involved in such 
& land war as is now raging in Vietnam. 


We had better give much thought to 
the interview in U.S. News & World Re- 
port referred to by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania involving General Ky. I 
quite agree with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania’s appraisal of General Ky. It is 
a very sad thing that we are supporting 
that little tyrant and that American 
boys are dying to keep him in power. 

The superpatriots in this country are 
taking to flag waving and the following 
of slogans rather than the following of 
facts. We had better take a look in 
retrospect. It was not so long ago that I 
warned on the floor of the Senate against 
following the advice of the little tyrant 
as he advocated the bombing of North 
Vietnam, 

Oh, there was much protest in this 
country from administration spokesmen 
against the bombing of North Vietnam, 
But that was the trial balloon; that was 
the beginning of the propaganda; that 
was the beginning of the agitation in this 
country to lead us into the bombing of 
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North Vietnam. Not long thereafter, we 
began the bombing of North Vietnam, 
and we have been continuing to bomb 
and bomb. Now we are bombing within 
3 miles of the heart of the city of Hanoi, 
and the administration continues to tell 
us we are not killing civilians. That is 
not the report we get from foreign 
sources. Of course, we ought to take 
judicial notice that it is not possible to 
bomb within 3 miles of the heart of 
Hanoi and not be killing civilians. 

This is dangerous business. The story 
that the President told in his trip 
through Kentucky and Indiana over the 
last weekend was quite different from 
the promises he made to the American 
people in 1964. When he was seeking 
reelection, he was seeking it on the basis 
of no such war propaganda as he advo- 
cated in his speeches in Kentucky and 
Indiana during the last weekend. To 
the contrary, he was telling the Amer- 
ican people that the war was an Asian 
war for Asian boys to fight, not for 
American boys to fight. 

Millions of Americans of the Repub- 
lican Party voted for him as they re- 
jected their own party’s candidate, be- 
cause they were led to believe that 
Lyndon B. Johnson, the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, was prom- 
ising them that he would not follow a 
foreign policy that would result in 
American boys fighting a war in Asia 
that Asian boys should fight. 

I am never happy, and I shall never 
be happy, disagreeing with the policy of 
my Government in the field of foreign af- 
fairs; but I shall continue to disagree 
with it so long as the policy is the present 
policy, for that policy is unjustified and 
immoral. It is not possible to reconcile 
it on the basis of our international com- 
mitments and of our constitutional obli- 
gations. 

So I quite agree with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] that the war 
should be stopped; and we can stop it. 
That is why I say that the President 
ought to recognize what his military ad- 
visers recognized, and what his military 
advisers on occasion have briefed us— 
and it is public knowledge: that China 
cannot be defeated by bombing, nuclear 
or conventional, If we continue to let 
the little tyrant Ky egg us on into more 
and more military operations in North 
Vietnam and the sending of an American 
army into North Vietnam, it will not be 
long before that army will be involved 
with Chinese soldiers on the other side, 
because it is not possible to get that close 
to the China border without the Chinese 
recognizing that they will have to re- 
spond. 

In fact, the reports appearing in the 
papers in the last 3 days—again 
from correspondents over there repre- 
senting foreign newspapers—tell us that 
there is increasing indication that Red 
China recognizes that it is only a matter 
of time before she will have to respond 
to America’s outlawry in Asia. 

If we get ourselves involved in a land 
war with China, the sacrifices that we 
shall have to make of these precious 
American men whom we are sending over 
into a war—not a one of whom should 
have been sent in the first place—will 
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discredit, in history, any President who 
is responsible for it. 

It is not too late for us to return to 
moral values. It is not too late for this 
great religious people to insist that their 
government practice our religious prin- 
ciples in the field of foreign policy, too. 
And we cannot square this war, in my 
judgment, with the tenets of our re- 
ligions. 

Well, Mr. President, what should the 
President do? I repeat, he should an- 
nounce to the world that we are stopping 
our bombing. He should announce to 
the world that we intend to hold those 
positions that we can hold and com- 
pletely defend, and prevent the advance 
of the enemy, and thereby also stop ad- 
vancing our own boys into an escalated 
engagement or series of engagements. 
Because, as we send them out into these 
battlefields, as we sit in our living- 
rooms—as I did last night—and observe 
some of the television pictures of this 
war being fought, with its killing, on the 
television screen, we must ask ourselves, 
“By what right does our President send 
those boys to their death?” 

I say he has no justifiable right. He 
ought to adopt the military strategy of 
the leader who led our forces in Korea, 
General Ridgway. He, in my judgment, 
is the man whose advice should be fol- 
lowed. He has made perfectly clear his 
opposition to the escalating of this war. 

The President ought to follow the ad- 
vice of Genera] Gavin, who, when he was 
in uniform—and he has only lately re- 
tired—was one of the two or three top 
military strategists of our entire Military 
Establishment. 

What.do these leaders tell us, and the 
other military authorities who join 
them? ou ought to stop the esca- 
lating. You ought to mark out those 
lines of defense that we know we can 
hold and the enemy cannot penetrate.” 

That places upon the President the 
responsibility for taking the next step, 
and that is to notify the nations of the 
world who claim they want peace to come 
on in and assume their obligations under 
their international commitments, to en- 
force a peace. That group of nations 
includes Great Britain, whose Prime 
Minister is coming over here. He gives 
lipservice to America’s policy, and tells 
the people of the United States he is all 
for our position in South Vietnam. 

But no British boy is dying in South 
Vietnam. No British boy is being sent 
to battle in South Vietnam by the British 
Prime Minister. I wish to say, he makes 
no favorable impression on me, with his 
lipservice of supporting America's war 
in South Vietnam, while he himself is not 
willing to back up his words with military 
support. Why, Mr. President? Obvi- 
ously because the British people recognize 
that they should not be involved in this 
war. 

Mr. President, the British Prime 
Minister and the heads of the major 
countries of the world, including Russia, 
have a clear obligation, under the United 
Nations Charter, to enforce a peace in 
southeast Asia. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent ought to adopt what is known as 
the enclave approach for the time being, 
and agree to support a cease-fire when- 
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ever these other nations are willing to 
declare it, backed up by their pledge that 
they will help enforce it, 

Unless we do that, Mr. President, there 
will be no peace in Asia. There may be 
a surrender of a kind, but no peace. 
And this country will be bled white from 
the standpoint of the blood of the men 
who will be sacrificed, and bled white 
economically, as we spend the billions of 
dollars that it will take from the people 
of this country to maintain the police 
force that we will have to maintain in 
Asia after our great military power does 
all the devastating that can be done with 
nuclear and conventional bombing. 

But that, as this administration’s 
military spokesman knows, will not win a 
peace in Asia. 

Yes, there is disunity in America, and 
the man more responsible for it than 
anyone else in the Nation is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Because it is 
the President's foreign policy that has 
created this disunity, and this disunity 
will not be made to vanish, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by any such set of speeches as the 
President made in Kentucky and in In- 
diana over the weekend. ' 

I would like to see unity. But, Mr. 
President, there are too many who rec- 
ognize that a President has no justifiable 
right to send these boys to their slaughter 
without a declaration of war, under the 
Constitution of the United States. And 
why does he not call for it? He does not 
dare. He does not dare, not only be- 
cause any proposal on his part for a dec- 
laration of war would not only deepen 
the disunity in the United States until 
a declaration is passed—if it is passed— 
but because it would alienate more and 
more of the countries in the world that 
we would like to have as our allies. 

And so, Mr. President, I think the 
President has a great obligation, in the 
absence of a declaration of war, to pro- 
ceed to announce to the world that we 
are going to stop the escalating. 

We are not going to get out of Viet- 
nam. I have never proposed that we get 
out of Vietnam. We are going to hold 
there in positions that we can defend in 
order to prevent the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese from creating a great 
blood bath. 

Then we are going to say to the rest 
of the world, “You too, have a stake in 
peace in southeast Asia, and we are 
going to hold there until you have an op- 
portunity to come in and carry out your 
international obligation.” 

I intend to continue to hold to that po- 
sition until there is a declaration of war, 
if one comes. 

On the basis of the present facts, I 
would vote against it, but if there is a 
declaration of war, it is for Congress to 
do and not the President. He can recom- 
mend it. 

He ought to read again the war mes- 
sages of great Presidents before him, and 
particularly the war message of Woodrow 
Wilson at the time of World War I, when 
he said to the joint session of Congress 
that he was without constitutional au- 
thority to make war without congres- 
sional declaration of war. 

Mr. President, I think my President 
owes it to the American people to either 
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deescalate this war or to lay the issues 
squarely before the people and Congress 
with a proposed declaration of war, and 
let the people be the judge. 

Although I disagree with my President 
in the field of foreign policy, I agree with 
him on so many matters in other fields, 
and particularly in the field of domestic 
policy, that I think it is a shame that 
some way, somehow, this great man—for 
he is a great man—does not recognize 
the horrendous mistake that he is 
making by following the foreign policy 
that, in my judgment, a Secretary of 
State, a Secretary of Defense, and some 
other bad advisers have apparently sold 
to him. 

I shall never give up hope that the 
facts will finally get through to him and 
he will change our course of action. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Breaking the Air Blockade,” printed in 
the New York Times of this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial” 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BREAKING THE AIR BLOCKADE 


Congressional action has plainly become 
the only realistic hope for a quick end to the 
paralyzing airlines strike. The Senate Labor 
Committee will hear from members of Pres- 
ident Johnson's Cabinet today precisely how 
seriously the strike’s impact has been. We 
hope its hearing will be followed by swift 
passage of legislation to get the planes back 
into the air and thus restore normalcy to a 
key segment of the nation's transportation 
lifeline. 

We have already expressed our belief that 
Congress should do what it did in the 1963 
rail strike threat and impose compulsory ar- 
bitration, But it is plain that, with Con- 
gressional elections only a little over three 
months off, the mood on Capitol Hill is not 
strong for legislation that would thus af- 
front organized labor. Under these circum- 
stances the best stop gap measure would be 
the revised bill proposed by Senator Morse 
for a new cooling-off period of 180 days. 
That would get everybody back on the job 
while a new Presidential board tried to end 
the wage dispute. If it got nowhere after 
180 days, it would make recommendations to 
the President and he, in turn, would tell 
Congress what he thought it ought to do to 
assure a final settlement. 

This is certainly the long way around in 
a controversy that has already been before 
a Presidential emergency board, headed by 
Senator Morse—a board whose recommenda- 
tions the President has endorsed without res- 
ervation. The unhappy history of past dis- 
putes makes it probable that much of the 
Government's focus in the new truce period 
will be on purchasing peace through ap- 
peasement of the union by management, 
even though the terms the union is now 
rejecting exceed the Administration's anti- 
Inflation guideposts. 

It is obvious that no adequate solution to 
problems of this sort will be found until the 
White House and Congress are willing to 
discard politics and grapple with the intri- 
cate problems involved in any long-range 
recasting of the national emergency provi- 
sions of the present Taft-Hartley and Rail- 
way Labor Acts. At least the 180-day truce 
will postpone a fresh showdown until after 
the elections. Perhaps then there will be 
enough resolution in Washington to consider 
answers, not expedients. 
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Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, the first 
sentence reads: 

Congressional action has plainly become 
the only realistic hope for a quick end to the 
paralyzing airline strike. 


Mr. President, I was very much inter- 
ested in an item that came over the 
ticker a little while ago. It reads: 

AFL-CIO President George Meany urged 
the Senate to drop plans to intervene. 

“Sen. Morse's bill already has served as a 
deterrent to free collective bargaining,” 
Meany said in a statement. 

“Every minute Congress spends on this 
ill-advised proposal keeps the parties from 
honest negotiations, the only sound method 
for resolving this dispute,” Meany said, 
adding: 

“No danger to the Nation’s health and wel- 
fare and no threat to the national defense 
has been demonstrated. The air traveling 
public has, of course, been inconvenienced, 
but inconvenience is a small price to pay for 
freedom.” 


And he claims to be a labor leader. 
Mr. President, I served with George 
Meany on the War Labor Board during 
World War II. Apparently he has suf- 
fered some lapses of memory. 

George Meany apparently forgets the 
times that he sat on the War Labor 
Board and voted for seizure of American 
plants and industry in order to protect 
the public interest. 

The bill that I first introduced last 
Friday was very similar to the policies 
that we followed in World War II. 
Wherever it was demonstrated on the 
facts that the paramount public inter- 
est in time of war was going to be sac- 
rificed because of the adamancy either 
of a union or of an employer, the War 
Labor Board decided sometimes with 
labor, and sometimes with management 
to take over the plant. 

The majority of the Board time and 
time again decided that in order to pro- 
tect the paramount public interest, the 
American flag had to be run up over 
that plant, and that all of them would 
have to work for that flag. However, 
the workers would get fair wages and the 
employers would receive a guarantee that 
they would get the benefits that would 
come from the business under Govern- 
ment management. Not a managerial 
officer was moved from behind a man- 
ager’s desk. 

The so-called seizure was by token. 
The proposal I offered last Friday was 
of the same import. There would have 
been a receivership instead of a seizure 
under my resolution. Management 
would have stayed behind the desk. In 
the War Labor Board days, the so-called 
income from the plant would go into the 
Treasury of the United States, and the 
owners of the plant were guaranteed 
compensation for the operation of the 
plant. 

Mr. President, the management made 
more money under that arrangement be- 
cause of the benefits they received than 
they would have made under their own 
management. 

I understand why there was concern 
about my bill of last Friday on the part 
of managerial forces in the country, in 
that they thought it might be a bad 
precedent for a receivership and various 
kinds of Government seizures. 
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After a weekend of consultations with 
the administration, I introduced a sub- 
stitute for it yesterday, which is the 
pending proposal as far as my legislation 
is concerned. The Senator from Illinois 
LMr. Dirksen] has offered a compulsory 
arbitration proposal. The Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lavscue], the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
and the junior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmatHers] have all offered their 
own particular proposals for a settlement 
of this dispute. However, my proposal 
would amend the Railway Labor Act by 
extending the no-strike period another 
180 days, if the dispute should last that 
long. 

Let me say for the benefit of Mr. 
George Meany that this legislation could 
well bring a settlement in less than 30 
days, and probably in 10. 

He knows it, too, and I am satisfied 
that that is probably one of the reasons 
why he does not want legislation, be- 
cause the settlement will not be the type 
of settlement that is going to be coerced 
out of the American public if this union 
is permitted in time of war to continue 
to use its economic might against the 
interest of the general public. 

Mr. President, they are entitled to a 
good settlement. My resolution provides 
a guarantee that whenever the settle- 
ment is reached, it shall be retroactive to 
January 1, 1966, excluding of course the 
period of time for the duration of the 
strike. 

Mr. President, legislation is necessary, 
because, contrary to what Mr. George 
Meany says in this press release, there 
has not been any good faith, free collec- 
tive bargaining on the basis of this union. 

I was chairman of the President’s 
Emergency Board. It conducted the 
hearings under the Railway Labor Act 
following the refusal of this union to 
agree to the proffer of arbitration sub- 
mitted to it by the National Mediation 
Board. It is the requirement the Na- 
tional Mediation Board that functions 
under the Railway Labor Act has to com- 
ply with, once it comes to the conclusion 
that there is an irreconcilable deadlock. 

Before the Emergency Board, of 
which I am Chairman, was appointed, 
the National Mediation Board had come 
to the conclusion that collective bargain- 
ing had ended. Mr. Meany should read 
the history of the case. Then the Na- 
tional Mediation Board made the pro- 
posal for arbitration, and the union 
turned it down. I am satisfied that from 
the beginning of this dispute, the union 
has had no intention other than to get 
its demands by the use of economic force. 

This is a regulated industry. This is 
an industry, as I have said, that works 
24 hours a day, 365 days of the year. 
The very nature of this industry guaran- 
tees to its workers a type of job guaran- 
tee that is not available to most Ameri- 
can workers. 

The workers in this industry are blue 
ribbon workers. The workers in this in- 
dustry receive an average income sub- 
stantially above the average for all in- 
dustrial workers of the country. 

These are not underpaid workers. 
These are workers who are entitled to a 
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pay increase, a fair and reasonable pay 
increase. 

The President's Emergency Board 
unanimously agreed upon a set of recom- 
mendations that would have provided 
them with a fair wage increase, good 
fringe benefits, including an additional 
holiday, and improvement in their vaca- 
tion allowances as well as improvement 
in the other so-called fringe factors. 

The union wants more. This union 
recognizes that the economy of this 
country isin danger. It occupies a posi- 
tion of great economic strength at this 
hour, and it intends to take advantage of 
that economic strength and force by way 
of a strike-out of the economic interests 
of the American people, an advantage to 
which it is not entitled. 

Of course, Mr. Meany and Mr. Siemil- 
ler, the head of the union, and some of 
the other spokesmen for labor do not 
want legislation. They use the introduc- 
tion of legislation—it is the duty of 
Members of Congress to introduce legis- 
lation—as an excuse for walking out of 
negotiations. If they did not have that 
excuse, they would have found another. 
In fact, before any legislation was intro- 
duced, the union leader in charge of the 
so-called negotiations found one excuse 
after another for walking out. 

Mr. President, they want their de- 
mands. They are willing to use every 
economic power to get their demands. 

For the benefit of Mr. Meany, may I 
say that although we are not in a de- 
clared war, as we were in World War II 
when he sat on the War Labor Board, 
we are in a war. We are in a war that 
has already killed 4,200 American boys. 
We are in a war that has wounded over 
three times that number. We are in a 
war, as I said a few moments ago, when 
I was discussing the war, that in my 
judgment engenders an ever-increasing 
escalation and will endanger more than 
the 300,000 boys we already have sent 
there. 

These airline employees and all other 
employees and all businessmen, all in- 
volved in any phase of the American 
economy, have a clear duty of the high- 
est order to follow an economic course 
of action in this country that will keep 
sound the greatest security weapon we 
possess—our economy. 

These airline workers, through their 
union leaders, know, as Mr. Meany 
knows, that the demands of this union 
will be met in large part if the strike is 
permitted to go on. If the strike is per- 
mitted to go on for a considerably longer 
period of time, everyone knows that 
eventually a capitulation would have to 
be made to the economic might of a 
union that has walked out on its clear 
responsibility to its country in an hour 
of war. 

Mr. President, this union is entitled to 
protection as to its legitimate rights; and 
I propose to-do what I can to continue 
to protect these workers. Of course, at 
the present time, to them, I am some 
kind of ogre. But I do not yield to any 
public official in this country, for my 32- 
year record of settling labor disputes 
will show that I have always fought for 
the legitimate rights of the workers as 
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well as for the legitimate rights of man- 
agement involved in a case. 

But there are three parties to this 
case. This union seems to think there 
is only one; and apparently Mr. Meany 
thinks its workers ought to be allowed 
to go ahead without any checks being 
placed upon them, even though they are 
working in a regulated industry that is 
vested with public interest, and to use 
their economic might to force a settle- 
ment in this case that will blow the lid 
off any inflationary controls in this coun- 
try—and the inflationary controls we 
ought to have are voluntary inflationary 
controls. 

The alternative, I say to Mr. Meany, 
if this union is allowed to get by with 
blowing off the lid of inflationary con- 
trols, is drastic legislation to provide for 
price controls, wage controls, and over- 
all economic controls. Such controls will 
not be needed if all parties involved in 
industrial relations will live up to their 
responsibility of industrial statesman- 
ship. 

Take a look at who are waiting to have 
their cases considered. If this union is 
allowed to get by with inflationary eco- 
nomic increases by way of wage benefits 
and other benefits, how ean increasing 
millions of American workers be stopped 
from arguing that they are entitled to 
the same benefits? In one sense, there 
would be some reason for them to say it, 
although they would not be justified in 
saying it. But it is typical in an indus- 
trial situation that if one major group 
gets a benefit, other groups arguing for 
improvements in their lot will point it 
out. In labor mediation or in labor ar- 
bitration, that is called the principle of 
equal pay for workers in comparable 
industry. 

If the machinists’ union is allowed an 
inflationary increase, I say to my ad- 
ministration tonight: You will be in an 
impossible position if you think you can 
stop an increase for employees of Ameri- 
can Airlines or the other airlines, who 
will soon be in the same position; or the 
employees of the telephone industry, who 
are just waiting; or the employees of 
General Electric or Westinghouse; or 
those under contracts involving the 
Teamsters Union; or those working un- 
der contracts with some of the major 
maritime companies. They will be there 
waiting for their adjustment. 

So when Mr. Meany argues or says in 
this statement that there is no danger 
to the health and welfare of the Nation 
he could not be more wrong. The Na- 
tion’s welfare is inseparably bound up 
with its economic health. 

Mr. President, unchecked inflation is 
not in the interest of the national wel- 
fare, and if the only reason for legisla- 
tion, in view of the record of this union 
in this case, would be to place a congres- 
sional check upon the attempt of this 
union to set the pace for a breakthrough 
in inflationary control on a voluntary 
basis, the legislation would be more than 
justified. 

But there are more reasons for it than 
that, Mr. President. There are entire 
areas of this country which are virtually 
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isolated as a result of the strike on the 
five airlines. 

The Pacific Northwest, as far as con- 
tinental travel is concerned, is depend- 
ent upon Northwest Airlines and United. 
Both of them are down. We have a few 
of what we call local lines going up and 
down parts of the West Coast but they 
do not supply the service that the Amer- 
ican people need and the people of the 
Pacific Northwest need to other parts of 
the country. 

Hawaii and Alaska are even worse off. 

This situation amounts to a form of 
economic holdup on the part of this 
union in not being willing to settle for 
a fair noninflationary settlement and we 
know what is a fair noninflationary set- 
tlement. 

We handed down recommendations 
that economists generally—and I have 
talked to many of them—recognize was 
a very good settlement but was still non- 
inflationary. 

The carriers have offered $76 million, 
and $78 million is being called for. Iam 
not saying that there is anything magi- 
cal about $76 million or $78 million, but 
we all know that they are right on the 
borderline. 

We have an emergency in this coun- 
try if the inflationary issue were the only 
issue, but we have these other issues. 
One of them I have just mentioned: The 
isolating of various regions of this coun- 
try as a result of the strike. 

I can cite great cities in this country— 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco—suffering great economic losses 
and their people are suffering great eco- 
nomic losses as a result of the strike. 

So-called national emergency dispute 
legislation was passed on the basis of 
congressional intent. When that kind of 
situation develops Congress has the duty 
and the Government has the duty to 
move in to protect the public interest. 

ADMINISTRATION POSITION 

I shall await with great interest the 
testimony of the spokesman for this ad- 
ministration tomorrow afternoon before 
the Labor Committee. I am satisfied, 
from what I know about this case, that 
this administration knows that a na- 
tional emergency exists. 

I wish to say most respectfully to my 
administration tonight that Congress 
has the duty to pass legislation to pro- 
tect the public interest, and the John- 
son administration has the public duty 
to support it. 

In essence, my proposal extends the 
60-day no strike period of the Railway 
Labor Act. The President saw fit to 
invoke that provision. On what basis 
did he invoke it that does not prevail 
now? 

The eyes of tens of million of American 
people will be on the Johnson adminis- 
tration tomorrow to determine whether 
or not the Johnson administration is 
willing to let this case drag on until there 
is an inflationary breakthrough. If there 
is, Congress will be passing the most 
stringent inflation control legislation. 
That should not be necessary. It will be 
our duty to do it if the workers involved 
in this union—and in other unions that 
are waiting to follow their course of ac- 
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tion—and this administration make it 
necessary. 
But, Mr. President, I find myself in 
agreement with most of the things that 
the President stands for. In my judg- 
ment, from the cases in which I have 
been involved in which he has brought to 
bear his great industrial and political 
statesmanship, no one in this country has 
been better informed on the direct rela- 
tionship between the maintenance of a 
sound economy in this country and the 
adoption of a labor-management pro- 
gram during this war period that will be 
fair to both labor and management, and 
who will insist that the public interest 
come first. 

Mr. George Meany, in the statement 
that he made to the press, obviously, as 
the leader of the AFL-CIO, is not put- 
ting the public interest first in America 
tonight. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
July 27, 1966, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate July 26 (legislative day 
of July 22), 1966: 


PosrMASTERSG 


I withdraw the nomination sent to the 
Senate on May 12, 1966, of Ubaldo V. Pambi- 
anco to be postmaster at Peckville, in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

I withdraw the nomination sent to the 
Senate on June 15, 1966, of Fred E. Magee to 
be postmaster at New Milford, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Juty 26, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let Thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, ac- 
cording as we hope in Thee—Psalm 
33: 22. 

Eternal Father of our spirits, we pause 
in Thy presence with heads bowed in 
prayer as we begin the demanding duties 
of this day. Make Thy spirit real to us, 
for we need Thee, every hour we need 
Thee. Temptations lose their power 
when Thou art nigh. 

We come disturbed by the spirit of 
our day, weighed down by worry, con- 
cerned by our failure to do what really 
needs to be done, tempted at times to 
give up—yet here we are. Give us the 
faith we need for this hour, the courage 
to do what is best for our country and 
the confidence to leave the results with 
Thee. In the dear Redeemer’s name we 
pray. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On June 30, 1966. 
H.R. 7402. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Chamizal National Memorial 
in the city of El Paso, Tex., and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 13125. An act to amend the provisions 
of title III of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended; 

H.R. 13431. An act to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951; 

H.R. 14024. An act to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 1180. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1967, and for other purposes. 

On July 1, 1966: 

H.R. 7371. An act to amend the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956; and 

H.R. 11227. An act to authorize the Honor- 
able EUGENE J. Keocu, of New York, a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, to accept 
the award of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic. 

On July 4, 1966: 

H.R. 1582. An act to remove a restriction 
on certain real property heretofore conveyed 
to the State of California; 

H.R. 10721. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to improve its 
benefits, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12270. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and to provide 

rtation and other services to the Boy 
Scouts of America in connection with the 
12th Boy Scouts World Jamboree and 21st 
Boy Scouts World Conference to be held in 
the United States of America in 1967 and for 
other purposes. 
On July 5, 1966: 

H.R. 136. An act to amend sections 1, 17a, 
64a(5), 67(b), and 70c of the Bankruptcy 
Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3438. An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to limiting the pri- 
ority and nondischargeability of taxes in 
bankruptcy; 

H R. 11439. An act to provide for an in- 
crease in the annuities payable from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia teachers’ retirement and 
annuity fund, to revise the method of de- 
termining the cost-of-living increases in 
such annuities, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13822. An act to provide for an addi- 
tional Assistant Postmaster General to fur- 
ther the research and development and con- 
struction engineering programs of the Post 
Office Department, and for other purposes. 

On July 8, 1966: 

H.R. 1240. An act for the relief of Harry 
C. Engle; 

H. R. 3788. An act to revive and reenact as 
amended the act entitled “An act creating 
the City of Clinton Bridge Commission and 
authorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors to acquire by purchase or condemna- 
tion and to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge or bridges across the Mississippi 
River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and at or 
near Fulton, Ill,” approved December 21, 
1944; 

H.R. 39786. An act to amend the act of 
July 26, 1956, to authorize the Muscatine 
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Bridge Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near the city of Muscatine, Iowa, 
and the town of Drury, III.; 

H.R. 5204. An act for the relief of Joseph 
K. Bellek; 

H.R. 6590. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Hill; 

H.R. 8793. An act for the relief of Eugene 
J, Bennett; 

H.R.9302. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Charles W. Pittman, Jr., U.S. Navy; 

H.R. 10994. An act for the relief of Charles 
T. Davis, Jr., Sallie M. Davis, and Nora D. 
White; and 

H.R. 12232. An act to amend title 1 of the 
United States Code to provide for the ad- 
missibility in evidence of the slip laws and 
the Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series, and for other purposes. 

On July 12, 1966: 

H.R. 7423. An act to permit certain trans- 

fers of Post Office Department appropriations. 
On July 13, 1966: 

H.R. 12322. An act to enable cottongrowers 
to establish, finance, and carry out a coordi- 
nated program of research and promotion to 
improve the competitive position of, and to 
expand markets for, cotton. 

On July 18, 1966: 

H.R. 13650. An act to amend the Federal 
Tort Claims Act to authorize increased agency 
consideration of tort claims against the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13652. An act to establish a statute of 
limitations for certain actions brought by the 
Government; 

H.R. 14122. An act to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain employees of 
the Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 14182. An act to provide for judg- 
ments for costs against the United States. 

On July 19, 1966: 

H.R. 1535. An act to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 to authorize the establish- 
ment of hazardous duty pay in certain cases; 

H.R. 6125. An act to amend Public Law 722 
of the 79th Congress and Public Law 85-935, 
relating to the National Air Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution; 

H.R. 13417. An act to amend the act of 
October 4, 1961, to facilitate the efficient pres- 
ervation and protection of certain lands in 
Prince Georges and Charles Counties, Md., 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13651. An act to avoid unnecessary 
litigation by providing for the collection of 
claims of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 14050. An act to extend and amend 
the Library Services and Construction Act; 

H.R. 14312. An act to increase the authori- 
zation for appropriation for continuing work 
in the Missouri River Basin by the Secretary 
of the Interior; and 

H. J. Res. 1178. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to promulgate special regulations for the 
period of the 93d annual session of the 
Imperial Council, Ancient Arabic Order of the 
Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for North Amer- 
ica, to be held in Washington, D.C., in July 
1967, to authorize the granting of certain 
permits to Imperial Shrine Convention, 1967, 
Inc., on the occasion of such sessions, and 
for other purposes. 

On July 21, 1966: 

H.R. 10607. An act to amend the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946, as amended, to 
provide for reimbursement of certain moving 
expenses of employees, and to authorize pay- 
ment of expenses for storage of household 
goods and personal effects of employees as- 
signed to isolated duty stations within the 
continental United States. 

On July 23, 1966: 

H.R. 9599. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept a donation by 
the State of Indiana of the George Rogers 
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Clark Memorial for establishment as the 
George Rogers Clark National Historical Park, 
and for other purposes, 
On July 25, 1966: 
H.R. 8337. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Practical Nurses’ Licensing Act, and 
for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 1407. An act for the relief of Leonar- 
do Russo; 

H.R. 1414. An act for the relief of Jacobo 
Temel; 

H.R, 4083. An act for the relief of Mr. Leo- 
nardo Tusa; 

H.R. 4437. An act for the relief of Bryan 
George Simpson; 

H.R. 4458. An act for the relief of Michel 
Fahim Daniel; 

H.R. 4584. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Michalska Holoweckyj (formerly Mrs. 
Anna Zalewski); 

H.R. 4602. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Donald W. Ottaway, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7508. An act for the relief of Guiseppe 
Bossio; 

H.R. 8317. An act to amend section 116 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
US. District Court for the Eastern and 
Western Districts of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 8865. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Poirier, a minor; and 

H.R. 11718. An act for the relief of Jack L. 
Philippot. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Shirley 
Shapiro; and 

H.R. 10220. An act for the relief of Abdul 
Wohabe. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2858) entitled 
“An act to amend section 502 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, relating to con- 
struction differential subsidies,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
LAUSCHE, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BREWSTER, 
Mr. Prouty, and Mr. Dominick to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 849. An act for the relief of Arminda 
Padua Viseu; 

S. 2010. An act for the relief of Fun Wat 
Hoy; 

S. 2770. An act to control the use of the 
design of the great seal of the United States 
and of the seal of the President of the United 
States; 

S. 3051. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the compact between Missouri 
and Kansas creating the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority; and 

S. 3272. An act for the relief of Dr. Jacobo 
Albo Maya. 


AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is very clear that the American people 
are faced with a serious airlines strike 
which threatens essential transportation 
services and flouts the public interest. 

In my judgment, it is essential for the 
Congress to take action in the public 
interest. 

I am introducing today in the House 
a joint resolution which was offered yes- 
terday in the other body by Senators 
Morse and Javirs. This resolution 
would, first, provide a 180-day cooling 
off period effective immediately during 
which airline service would be resumed 
and none of the parties would be per- 
mitted to strike; second, provide for the 
appointment by the President of a Spe- 
cial Airline Dispute Board “which shall 
engage in mediatory action directed to 
promoting agreement between the 
parties”; and third, provide that if an 
agreement has not been reached in 150 
days the Board shall make recommenda- 
tions to the President, who in turn will 
advise the Congress. 

This is an initial and basic step which 
the Congress must take. 

Further, I believe it is vital that the 
Congress deal with the long-range prob- 
lem and enact national emergency strike 
legislation, as the President initially 
called for in his state of the Union mes- 
sage. The public interest must be pro- 
tected. I believe the time has long since 
ea. when the Congress should have 
acted. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROB- 
LEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Special Problems of Small 
Business of the Select Committee on 
Small Business may be permitted to sit 
during general debate this afternoon and 
tomorrow afternoon while the House is 
in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAMS 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CABELL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much publicity and no little criti- 
cism recently on the poverty program, 
as you are aware. 

Much of this criticism has been un- 
founded, but there has been enough 
smoke to make me wonder just what has 
been going on in my own district, Dallas 
County, with its 1,250,000 population. 
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Accordingly, I am now completing an 
investigation in depth of every project 
currently in operation. This investiga- 
tion has been done by trained investi- 
gators, well versed in the law, accounting 
and commonsense. 

Here are the results: 

First, community action programs: 
Seventeen such programs are in progress 
and are producing most satisfactory 
results. 

Expenses are in line with the require- 
ments and the accounting of funds is 
above reproach. 

A cross section of the community is 
represented on the county board, and 
its members are extremely careful in 
screening each project, its cost and per- 
sonnel, 

The primary objective has been to 
achieve tangible results, rather than to 
seek ways of spending the total authori- 
zation. 

Second, small business development 
center: This project is extremely well- 
managed, and most active. Since its 
inception, loans have been processed and 
they appear to be in accord with appro- 
priate guidelines. This program has 
great potential for constructive assist- 
ance. 

The advisory and screening board is 
composed of the commercial and indus- 
trial leaders of the community who are 
giving unstintingly of their time. 

Third, programs directly under OEO 
and/or Labor Department: While no dis- 
crepancies were found in this area, 
Washington control over these programs 
breeds and fosters potential confusion. 

These projects reporting directly to 
Washington agencies do not have the 
supervision and monitoring required to 
insure proper recordkeeping and respon- 
sible handling of funds. This, in itself, 
could breed payroll padding, goldbrick- 
ing and other evils which bring discredit 
to the overall program. 

Conclusion: On the basis of these 
findings, I am more convinced than ever 
that more, not less, emphasis should be 
placed on community action programs. 
Conversely, fewer authorizations should 
be allocated to those programs adminis- 
tered from Washington. 

In my opinion, screening and super- 
vision by local authorities and citizens 
encourage better programs by far. 

I hope that you can agree to this 
premise. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION’S REPORT FOR 1965—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

a message from the President of the 

United States. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 178] 
Ashley Hall Murray 
Baring Hébert Nedai 
Blatnik Henderson Powell 
Bow Jones, Mo. Rivers, S. C. 
Clark Kee Rooney, N.Y. 
Curtis Keogh Scott 
de la Garza King, N.Y. Skubitz 
Dickinson McEwen Toll 
Edwards, La. Martin, Mass. Trimble 
Ellsworth Miller Willis 
Fulton, Pa. Mills Wilson, Bob 
Gathings Morrison 
Green, Oreg. Multer 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 395 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION’S REPORT FOR 1965—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The following message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
a useful instrument in America’s effort to 
build a stronger economy, and a more se- 
cure foundation for world peace. 

The CCC is the financial mechanism 
through which we share our food abun- 
dance with the hungry people of other 
nations. 

It is a principal means through which 
we work to balance supply and demand, 
to maintain ever-normal granary re- 
serves, to expand agricultural exports, 
and to provide a floor under the farmer’s 
returns from commodity sales. 

FOOD FOR FREEDOM 

The food-for-freedom bill, now await- 
ing final congressional action is a firm 
expression of our national policy—and 
of the personal desire of most citizens 
to share our food abundance in the in- 
terest of world peace. 

No longer is it our policy merely to 
share what is left over from cash mar- 
kets. Rather, we shall plan our sharing 
in accord with the needs and best in- 
terests of the developing countries and 
their own resources. 

But we know that we cannot provide 
for all the world’s food needs, even if we 
were to bring every acre of American 
soil under cultivation. Thus our food 
aid programs must, and will, benefit 
those who demonstrate their willingness 
to help themselves by a deeper commit- 
ment to agricultural development. 

SURPLUSES AND EXPORTS 

Farm programs authorized by the Con- 
gress from 1961 through 1965 have helped 
farmers bring their production of surplus 
grains and other products into line with 
demand. They have enabled the CCC to 
reduce inventories that had grown too 
large. Storage and handling costs have 


been reduced $500,000 a day. 


Surplus grain is no longer a threat to 
the livestock industry. Cash receipts 
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from livestock products are up, and the 
outlook for the industry is bright. 
Meanwhile, our exports of agricultural 
products are setting new records. They 
are expected to total 40 percent more this 
year than in 1960, due largely to tre- 
mendous increases in feed grains, wheat, 
and soybean exports. Farm commodity 
exports amount to one-fourth the value 
of all US. merchandise exported—and 
thus are vital in creating the foreign ex- 
change necessary to carry on all of our 
business with foreign countries. The 
balance-of-payments problem is allevi- 
ated by our expanding agricultural ex- 


ports that are aided in various ways 


ae the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
on. 
FARM INCOME 

The domestic farm programs that have 
brought surpluses down have carried 
farm income up. In 1965, net farm in- 
come was fully a fifth higher than in 1960 
and is expected to be up another billion 
dollars this year, reaching the highest 
level in history except for the postwar 
years of 1947 and 1948. Income per 
farm has risen 55 percent since 1960. 

This is heartening progress, but we 
still have a long way to go toward our 
goal of full parity of income for the 
American farmer. 

Though farm prices have increased 4 
percent since 1960, they still are 14 per- 
cent below what they were in 1952. And 
this 4-percent increase in farm prices did 
not keep pace with the 8-percent increase 
in farm production costs during that 
same period. 

And though the gap between farmer 
and nonfarmer income was narrowed by 
18 percent in the past five and a half 
years, farmers still earn only two-thirds 
per capita of what nonfarmers earn. 

We cannot rest until we have achieved 
full parity of income for the American 
farmer. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 


With grain surpluses nearly gone and 
demands increasing, farmers now leok 
forward eagerly to the opportunity to 
increase production. We have already 
increased the national rice acreage allot- 
ment by 10 percent and the national 
wheat allotment by 15 percent. We have 
twice increased the milk support price in 
recent months to encourage dairy farm- 
ers to remain on the land, to increase 
production, and thus to assure consumers 
a continued, adequate supply of dairy 
products. We are carefully watching 
farm commodity supply-demand situa- 
tions, and we will use our program au- 
thorities to encourage increased produc- 
tion whenever this appears desirable. 

The flexibility of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965, and of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, enables us to en- 
courage increased or decreased produc- 
tion, as national needs and market con- 
ditions require. 

The legislation now available, together 
with that nearing enactment, will help us 
continue our progress toward parity of 
income. That goal is no longer a long- 
range hope. It is within our reach— 
hopefully within this decade. It can be 
achieved not merely by the large and 
highly capitalized producers, but by all 
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efficient family-type farmers regardless 
of race or geography. 

Like all policy objectives of a truly 
great society, parity of income is a class- 
less objective, for it will serve the best 
interests of every citizen. 

We shall use such institutions as the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to work 
for parity of income. We shall strive to 
keep them dynamic and viable and ready, 
always, to meet our future needs. 

It is a pleasure to transmit to you the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s report 
for 1965. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE Housx, July 26, 1966. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 461) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 226 of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, I here- 
with transmit a copy of a trade agree- 
ment concluded on April 5, 1966, with the 
Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, to- 
gether with a statement of the reasons 
for entering into the agreement. 

The agreement reestablishes in terms 
of the revised Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (TSUS) that entered into 
force in 1963 the U.S. concessions ne- 
gotiated by the two governments in pre- 
vious years under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. It also grants 
new U.S. concessions, under the author- 
ity of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
in order to offset the net impairment, 
incidental to bringing the TSUS into 
foree, in the value of those old conces- 
sions. The first reductions in tariffs re- 
sulting from the compensatory conces- 
sions in the present agreement took ef- 
fect on May 1, 1966; the subsequent 
stages of these reductions will take place 
annually through May 1, 1970. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, July 26, 1966. 


TED WILLIAMS 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday, July 25, 1966, two 
fine Americans, Ted Williams and Casey 
Stengel, were installed in the Baseball 
Hall of Fame. By their unprecedented 
careers, they had long honored the sport 
which now honors them. 
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It is with special pleasure that I call 
to the attention of the House and to. 
the American public the particular ca- 
reer of Ted Williams, immortalized yes- 
terday at Cooperstown, N.Y. 

One of the greatest and most dedi- 
cated hitters of all time, Ted’s lifetime 
batting average was .344. He won 6 
batting championships, hit 521 home 
runs, and was a member of 18 all-star 
teams. And, of course, any schoolboy 
knows that Ted was the last player ever 
to hit over .400 for a season. 

But Ted Williams is a credit not only 
to baseball, but also to Boston, where his 
major league career began and ended, 
and to the Nation which he had twice 
served in the Marine Corps. His more 
than distinguished military record in 
World War II and the Korean conflict, 
and his participation in such charitable 
work as the Jimmy Fund in Boston, are 
to be honored as much as his place in 
baseball history. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, for the base- 

ball fans of Boston and New England, 
who knew him best, and for everyone 
who ever loved the game of baseball, I 
ask the House now to join in honoring 
one of the game’s greatest representa- 
tives. 


FREEDOM FOR VIETNAM 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New. 
York? e 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the course of the struggle in Viet- 
nam, the hopes and goals of the Ameri- 
can people have been a lasting peace and 
freedom for the Vietnamese. They 
have been elusive goals: after much 
death, desolation, and destruction they 
still appear far off. 

The recent intemperate and irre- 
sponsible statements of Premier Ky in 
an interview serve to increase the danger 
of a prolonged and enlarged conflict in 
Asia. Ky does not and should not be per- 
mitted to make American policy. His 
call for an immediate armed confronta- 
tion with Communist China is dia- 
metrically opposed to our policy. Ky 
does not seem to care how large this con- 
flict grows. He lauds military victories 
and waxes more aggressive as American 
military might—and American dead— 
increase. Ky could be one of the biggest 
“coat holders” in history. 

Ky admits in this week’s U.S. News & 
World Report that he does not represent 
the people of South Vietnam. He does 
not represent America, either, and should 
not be permitted to talk for us. If he 
can make these statements with im- 
punity, his position against negotiations 
and his reckless disregard of the dangers 
of an expanded Vietnam war will mislead 
the world to believe that we have un- 
stated aggressive aims in Vietnam, 

Our aims are to bring lasting peace to 
that war-ravaged land and to bring free- 
dom to the people of South Vietnam so 
that they can decide their own destiny; 
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our means a prudent, measured firmness 
and nonagegression. 

We do not need Ky to tell us who our 
enemies are or how we shall be com- 
mitted; we shall decide that for our- 
selves. 

Ky is a military man, leading a mili- 
tary regime in a country racked by mili- 
tary conflict. He has once again proven 
that he cannot rise above this; he can- 
not even fathom a peace conference and 
the political negotiations that will ulti- 
mately be necessary to bring a lasting 
peace to Vietnam. I ask that a state- 
ment be made immediately by the U.S. 
Government disavowing these imprudent 
remarks of Premier Ky. The world, but 
more important the American people, 
should not be mislead by default into be- 
lieving that this is the policy of our 
Government. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACTS OF 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 14765), to 
assure nondiscrimination in Federal and 
State jury selection and service, to facili- 
tate the desegregation of pubic educa- 
tion and other public facilities, to provide 
judicial relief against discriminatory 
housing practices, to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 14765, with 
Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] had 4 hours and 
4 minutes remaining; the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCu.tocx] had 5 hours 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CULLocH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in recent weeks, and 
over the longer period of many, many 
months, the riots, the looting, and the 
tumult and the shouting in connection 
therewith, have been of increasing con- 
cern and alarm by law-abiding citizens 
of every race and color, everywhere. 

It is regrettable, indeed, that we begin 
debate on the proposed Civil Rights Act 
of 1966 under such conditions. 

Today is not the first time that I have 
spoken against such unlawful action. 

On January 31, 1964, in speaking for 
H.R. 7152, then before the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, later to become the omnibus Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, I made the following 
statement: 

There is considerable pressure for civil 


rights legislation from certain quarters on 
the ground that unless legislation is enacted 
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there will be rioting in the streets, height- 
ened racial unrest, and the further shedding 
of blood. This kind of activity, in my mind, 
is highly improper and could do much to 
retard the enactment of effective civil rights 
legislation. 

No people can gain lasting liberty and 
equality by riot and demonstration. Legis- 
lation under such threat is basically not 
legislation at all. It is the rule of the mob. 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from Texas for one ques- 
tion. ` 

Mr. DOWDY. All right. Does the 
gentleman know and realize that every 
bill we have passed on this question has 
increased the riots, the demonstrations, 
and looting, which concern me just as 
they do my esteemed friend? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I do know that 
riots and demonstrations have increased. 
There is no complete agreement as to 
the major causes thereof. I shall have 
some further comments to make about 
that subject later on. 

In the long run, behavior of this type 
will lead to a total undermining of so- 
ciety where equality and civil rights will 
mean nothing. 

Behavior of this type also creates the 
false sense of hope that once legislation 
is enacted, all burdens of life will dis- 
solve. 

No statutory law can completely end 
the discrimination which is under attack 
by this legislation. Intelligent work and 
vigilance by members of all races will be 
required for many years before discrimi- 
nation completely disappears. To create 
hope of immediate and complete success 
can only promote conflict and result in 
brooding despair. 

Not force or fear, then, but belief in 
the inherent equality of man induces me 
to support this legislation. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I intentionally re- 
peated that statement from more than 
2 years ago because I feel just exactly 
that way now. 

Mr. Chairman, in this connection, I am 
pleased, I am immeasurably pleased, if 
you please, that the President has re- 
cently spoken out against this lawless 
behavior which is taking place in some 
of our great cities and threatening to do 
so in many more. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that, per- 
haps, the effect of the great Midwest, the 
heartland of America, on the President 
on his recent trip there served a useful 


Mr. Chairman, as we begin considera- 
tion of the proposed Civil Rights Act of 
1966, it is clearly apparent that it rep- 
resents an historic arrival in the Ameri- 
can quest for equal justice for all. 

Here are proposals which would pro- 
hibit discrimination in the selection of 
State and Federal juries, and I should 
like to say here that the Attorney Gen- 
eral said that he found no evidence of 
discrimination, and that there had been 
no complaints of discrimination, in this 
field, in either State or Federal court, in 
my own great State of Ohio. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, are provisions 
which would assure equal access to 
public facilities and educational insti- 
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tutions, punish the use of force and 
violence against others on account of 
their race, color, religion or national 
origin and provide equal access to the 
fruits of our competitive and great hous- 
ing market. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that this is 
an historic arrival, indeed, because the 
very fact of our consideration of this 
legislation indicates the great progress 
5 we have made in this field since 
1957. 

And, you know, Mr. Chairman, in 7 
out of the 9 years since, and including 
1957, the time and talent of this Com- 
mittee and of the House has been given 
to an attempt for a solution of the prob- 
lems which have been with us for more 
than 100 years. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Mr. WaddoxNER] for one question. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio for 
yielding. He is indeed my friend. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio makes reference to the progress 
which has been made under the law in 
his home State, the great State of Ohio, 
and I agree with the gentleman that it 
is a great State. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the 
gentleman can justify or explain the 
cause for the recent riots and the neces- 
sity to call out the National Guard in 
Ohio. Is it because of a lack of under- 
standing of these problems? Or is it 
because of discrimination in Ohio? Or 
is it because no progress has been made? 

Mr. Me My answer to 
that question is, as I said at the very 
beginning, I am not sure of the cause 
of the riots and demonstrations and the 
attendant death and destruction. I sup- 
pose that it has its cause, among other 
things, in the 300 years of the planned 
second-rate citizenship of great bodies 
of our people—not planned by people 
of good will but those who would main- 
tain the status quo forever. 

Some of the provisions of the 1966 bill 
return us to areas of earlier concern, 
proposing necessary amendments to laws 
considered and enacted but a few years 
ago. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am happy to 
yield to my good friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN], 
who was minority leader of the Ohio 
House of Representatives when I was the 
speaker of that body. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my very able colleague. I recall 
his distinguished service as speaker of 
the Ohio House, which service he has 
carried forward in this body. 

I am pleased to inform Members of 
the House that last week I spoke to our 
distinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER], requesting that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary make a compre- 
hensive inquiry into the causes and cures 
of the riots that have occurred in areas 
of some of our metropolitan centers, in- 
cluding Cleveland. 
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The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] has strongly endorsed my pro- 
posal and has assured me that this in- 
quiry will begin when we have completed 
consideration of the pending bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Ohio for his proposal and I, 
too, shall be glad to work with him. It 
would be a definite step forward if we 
could find even some of the important 
reasons which impel these American 
citizens to engage in such unlawful con- 
duct. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to briefly 
talk about each of the titles in this bill, 
and it will be brief, because the chair- 
man and other able members of the com- 
mittee will speak at length on each of 
the titles of this act. 

I am going to start about midway in 
the bill in describing the titles. 

Title V applies as effective criminal 
sanctions to all federally protected ac- 
tivities as the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
afforded in protecting the right to vote. 
I cannot let this time pass without say- 
ing that the Civil Rights Act of 1965 re- 
sulted in bringing the elective franchise 
to great numbers of people who only a 
short while before had no hope whatso- 
ever of voting in their lifetime. 

Title VI of the bill would facilitate the 
desegregation for public schools and fa- 
cilities and would provide more effective 
means for making available equal access 
to State-supported facilities. 

In other titles the bill represents the 
recognition and the assumption of new 
responsibilities. 

Title I revises and modernizes the Fed- 
eral jury selection system. 

Title II provides flexible selective 
-remedies for discrimination in State 
juries. 

If there be any evidence needed to con- 
vince us that there is legislation needed 
in the selection of jurors in the State 
system, the series of six or seven or eight 
cases which have been handed down by 
the Federal courts, some at the Supreme 
Court level, is proof even. 

These titles in the bill will assure that 
our jury systems will remain true to 
Blackstone’s dictum that the jury is the 
great bulwark of the liberties of individ- 
ual citizens. 

Title IV which I will presently discuss 
in more detail is a new step to open many 
areas of our great and bountiful housing 
market to minority groups. 

This last year alone has indicated that 
we have been successful to a great degree 
in moving the struggle for equal rights 
and equal opportunities from the streets 
into the polling places and into the 
courts, notwithstanding the depressing 
and terrible conditions in the largest city 
in my own State and elsewhere. 

Voluntary compliance with law is more 
widespread than the tumult, shouting, 
violence, and riots in the streets would 
indicate. 

The introduction of title IV, the Fed- 
eral fair housing title of the civil rights 
bill of 1966, has touched off a consider- 
able controversy. I believe it would serve 
a useful purpose to briefly analyze the 
substance of the controversy before dis- 
cussing the particular provisions of title 
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IV, as it was amended by the full Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives. 

Firs, I believe that any fair-minded 
American would strongly uphold an 
equal right of every other American to 
purchase, lease or occupy a home for his 
family. It is the very strength of the 
greatness of this Nation. I believe all 
Members of the House would certainly 
subscribe to that right as product and 
privilege of the basic philosophy of the 
representative Republic which we here 
serve. 2 

Secondly, I do not believe the root of 
this national concern lies in the fact that 
the Federal Government is undertaking 
to enact and enforce a fair housing law. 
Equality in housing has been a creature 
of Federal statute for nearly a hundred 
years. The act of April 9, 1866, which 
now appears as 42 U.S.C. 1982, entitled 
“Property Rights of Citizens” provided 
that: 


All citizens of the United States shall have 
the same right, in every State or territory, as 
is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to in- 
herit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey 
real and personal property. 


In the National Housing Act of 1949, 
the Congress reiterated this commit- 
ment, under the heading, “Congressional 
Declaration of National Housing Policy,” 
in the following terms: 

The Congress declares that the general 
welfare and security of the Nation * * * re- 
quire * * * the realization as soon as fea- 
sible of the goal of a decent home and a suit- 
able living environment for every American 
family. 


And in 1962, President John F. Ken- 
nedy promulgated Executive Order No. 
11063, which was aimed at the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in federally as- 
sisted housing. Thus, the fact that the 
Federal Government was undertaking to 
act in this area should not, of itself, have 
caused the outcry that has greeted title 
IV. 

What, then, has caused the storm over 
the fair housing title of the 1966 bill? 
In the first place, I believe the American 
people have not been fully informed in 
an unbiased manner, of the operation of 
fair housing laws in general, and the 
Federal role in housing in particular. 

Additionally, I believe the aura of se- 
crecy and uncertainty which surrounded 
title IV prior to its long-delayed approval 
by the administration and the subse- 
quent unyielding position on the un- 
realistic proposal finally introduced, 
served only to crystallize and increase 
the deep concern of many people. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


. The time of the 
-gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to hear the gentleman make the 
statement he just did. Is it not true 
that the gentleman’s own State and my 
State and 18 other States have some 
form of open housing law? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The statement is 
true. Those States do have such laws. 
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The administration advocates have 
been persuasive in the later presentation 
of the compelling need for title IV. The 
Negro housing situation has been de- 
scribed as a national disgrace—and it is. 
It is in my own home State of Ohio, in 
Cleveland. The need for this legislation 
has been stated again and again, and the 
Congress has been urged to act. 

I am sure many Members of this body 
were as disappointed as I was to read the 
testimony of the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, Robert C. 
Weaver, who submitted to the subcom- 
mittee the facts and figures relative to 
the enforcement of the Executive order 
prohibiting racial discrimination in fed- 
erally assisted housing. The present Ex- 
ecutive order, in his words, covers less 
than 3 percent of our total housing sup- 
ply. On the other hand, he admits that 
the President, on his own authority, could 
cover 60 percent of the housing market. 

Other compelling arguments have been 
made that the President by Executive 
order could prevent discrimination in as 
much as 80 percent of the Nation’s hous- 
ing transactions. These arguments are 
premised on the fact that 98 percent of 
the nation’s commercial banks are in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Of the Nation’s Federal 
savings and loan associations, 70 percent 
are members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System and account for 98 percent 
of all savings and loan association funds. 
The President by Executive order could 
prohibit such financial institutions from 
using their funds to finance any housing 
projects or units which are not open to 
the public free from the discrimination 
by reason of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

In view of such statistics, these critics 
of the administration, who feel the Chief 
Executive has not aggressively acted to 
end housing discrimination by reason of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, 
have a real basis for concern about the 
failure to issue the necessary Executive 
order. 

Expansion of coverage of the Executive 
order would have followed the lead of 
many States, which have open housing 
laws. I respectfully urge the President, 
whatever the outcome of our action on 
title IV, to assume responsibility under 
his executive powers in the housing field 
to assist in the elimination of discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion or 
national origin. 

Title IV of the administration bill, as 
originally introduced, would have pro- 
hibited discrimination in the rental or 
sale of all housing without the slightest 
exception. 

But the old saying that a man’s home 
is his castle is deeply rooted in our his- 
tory and our national feeling. 

In the words of the great William Pitt 
the Elder: 

The poorest man may in his cottage bid 
defiance to all the force of the crown. It 
may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it; the storms may enter, 
the rain may enter—but the King of Eng- 
land may not enter; all his forces dare not 
cross the threshold of the ruined tenement. 


“A man’s home is his castle.” We all 
love that sentence. 
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It represents the hopes and aspira- 
tions, and the belief of many millions of 
Americans. 

In the light of the sweeping provisions 
of the administration proposal and the 
unyielding position early taken by its 
advocates, I believe the average Ameri- 
can has reason to be greatly troubled 
when it appeared that part of the rights 
which have traditionally comprised in- 
dividual homeownership were threat- 
ened by Federal action. 

The great majority of the State laws— 
and even FHA and VA regulations—con- 
tain fair exemptions. I repeat that 
phrase: contain fair exemptions. 

The bill which is presently before us 
represents a compromise of the original 
title IV. The compromise has been a 
subject of some criticism, due to certain 
ambiguities which were born of the haste 
and the pressures with which it was pre- 
sented and acted upon in the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

At an appropriate time, under the 5- 
minute rule, an amendment will be of- 
fered to conform the language of the bill 
to the intentions of the supporters of the 
Mathias compromise in committee, of 
which I was one. The amendment, 
which I will support, will make it unmis- 
takably clear that a real estate agent 
may act under the instructions of an 
exempted principal in promoting and 
completing an exempted sale. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the bill, 
thus amended and perfected, will repre- 
sent measured and moderate balancing 
of the rights of the individual home- 
owner, on the one hand, and the rights 
of a prospective purchaser to fair access 
to the housing market, on the other. 

As modified by the Mathias amend- 
ment, which will be offered in due course, 
the bill would do the following: 

First. It would exempt the individual 
homeowner in two sales or rentals of 
residential property within a 12-month 
period, whether or not the homeowner 
occupies the premises. I am correcting 
an earlier misstatement I made. 

Second. It would exempt the rental or 
sale of units in an owner-occupied build- 
Ing containing up to four separate fam- 
lly accommodations—this would include 
Mrs. Murphy's single family dwelling 
which she operates as a boarding house. 

Third. It would exempt housing main- 
tained by religious and fraternal insti- 
tutions and organizations in furtherance 
of the objectives of such groups. 

Would you believe that the original bill 
would have prohibited a religious or ed- 
ucational or fraternal organization from 
discriminating in selecting the residents 
of that housing when in most, if not all, 
instances the housing was financed by 
the limited group to which the discrimi- 
nation applied? 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. In just one mo- 
ment unless it is on this particular ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLORY. Yes. I wanted to ask 


I understand it, there would be no inter- 


ference, then, with the religious group, 
for instance, that wants to include mem- 
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bers of their own society or their orga- 
nization in housing quarters which they 
have provided for themselves. 


very happy to say that we picked that 
paragraph of the bill as it is before you 
in full from the State of Ohio's law, 
which has worked so well ever since it 
was enacted. 

Mr. McCLORY. I want to commend 
the gentleman for that contribution in 
the form of an amendment, together 
with his many other contributions with 
respect to this important legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Thank you. 

Fourth. It would permit real estate 
brokers to carry out the instructions of 
an exempted owner, notwithstanding any 
other provisions of title IV of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no necessity to 
prohibit every disposition of owner-occu- 
pied premises, since effective legislation 
is possible which allows the reasonable 
exemptions I have described. ‘The At- 
torney General testified in hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee to the same effect: 

I believe it is accurate to say that the 
individual homeowners do not control the 
pattern of housing in communities of any 
size. The main components of the housing 
industry are builders, landiords, real estate 
brokers, and those who provide mortgage 
money. These are the groups which main- 
tain housing patterns based on race. 


It would be grudging and, in most in- 
stances, a meaningless concession, to al- 
low the homeowner an exemption from 
the law, and in the next breath withhold 
the means of fully exercising it. As 
amended, title IV acknowledges the ex- 


spoken, such as my own State of Ohio, 
who have acted with courage in enacting 
fair housing laws. 

Mr. Chairman, I shali insert into the 
Recorp following my remarks a com- 
parison of the present Ohio law and 
title IV of the bill before us. 

Mr. Chairman, I hasten to advise the 
Members of this Committee that the 
Ohio law is substantially stricter than 
the bill now pending before the commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, in its operation title V 
will enlist confidence—— 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Yes, Mr. LATTA. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if I could request of the gentleman from 
Ohio IMr. McCuLLocH], to also when 
he makes this insertion of the Ohio law 
in the Recorp, that he also set forth the 
penalties? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That will be done. 
The penalties in the Federal law are as 
effective as are those contained in most 
of the State laws. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
say to my good friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Larra] that 


all of the basic civil rights legislation 


provides, both civil and criminal penal- 
ties for their violation, which has been 
on the statute books for at least 75 years. 
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Mr. Chairman, in its operation title IV 
will enlist confidence and compliance, 
but it is moderate, and it is high in moral 
standards. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1966 is wide in its scope, 
yet moderate in application, as practi- 
cally every—if not every—civil rights law 
that we have passed here since 1957, and 
including 1957—has been. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation is neces- 
sary and will be helpful at least in meet- 
ing the difficult problems of these chang- 
ing times. 

I believe it will help serve the goal of 
equal justice through its balanced and 
fair consideration of the rights of every- 
one. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Mathias amend- 
ment is agreed to in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
and if it is sustained by the House, I 
intend to support the legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to my 
colleague, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocH] for yielding, and 
wish also to express my appreciation to 
the gentleman for having reminded us 
that a man’s home is his castle, and that 
Sir William Pitt addressed himself very 
eloquently to the subject as to the in- 
violability of private property. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio spoke about title IV. I am wonder- 
ing if the gentleman would concur with 
the statement made in a concurring opin- 
ion in Peterson v. Greenville, 373 US. 
244, in 1963, with these words: 

Freedom of the individual to choose his 
associates or his neighbors, to use and dis- 
pose of his property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, as 
I was saying, Justice Harlan in the Pe- 
terson case said: 

Freedom of the individual to choose his 
associates or his neighbors, to use and dis- 
pose of his as he sees fit, and to be 
irrational, arbitrary, capricious, even unjust 
in his personal relations are things all en- 
titled to a large measure of protection from 
governmental interference. 

This liberty would be overridden, in 
the name of equality, if the strictures of 
the amendment were applied to gov- 
ernmental and private action without 
distinction. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCu.iocx] agree that 
an individual has the right to be irra- 
tional, arbitrary, capricious, and even 
unjust in personal relations where his 
private property is involved? 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. I would judge 
that this would depend on how the irra- 
tional, arbitrary, and capricious conduct 
affected the general welfare of the people 
of the neighborhood and the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say in 
reply to my good friend, by what I said 
in the report: 

New occasions teach new duties, time 
makes ancient good uncouth, they must up- 
ward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of truth. 


The Supreme Court and most if 
not all of the inferior courts of this 
country have been wise enough to move 
with the needs of our changing times. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Am I correctly informed 
that the State of Ohio has a stronger 
housing provision than is contained in 
this bill? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. That is my opin- 
ion, and I am joined in this opinion by 
many other people. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Latta] asked me about the 
criminal penalties of the Ohio law and as 
to its enforcement. There are no crimi- 
nal penalties in the law as such, but 
there is injunctive relief which could 
lead to imprisonment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the case the gentle- 
man from North Carolina referred to, 
Peterson against City of Greenville, was 
a case involving a trespass conviction 
and had no relation whatsoever to the 
subject at hand; it related to public ac- 
commodations. The quotation that he 
read was purely obiter dictum and had 
no direct bearing on the decision in that 
case. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the chair- 
man of the committee for his analysis of 
that case. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. TUCK]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? A 

Mr. TUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to announce my support of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1966, just as I was 
happy to support the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
As great and historic as these prior pieces 
of legislation have been, there is still a 
long road to travel before all our people 
achieve social, legal, political, and eco- 
nomic justice. 

I am especially pleased to support the 
provisions of the pending bill which will 
prohibit racial discrimination in the 
selection of juries in both Federal and 
State courts. We have only too often 
witnessed mockery of justice when de- 
fendants charged with crimes against 
Negroes in the southern part of our Na- 
tion are allowed to go unpunished de- 
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spite overwhelming evidence against 
them. Civil rights will be meaningless if 
persons who attempt to exercise these 
rights are intimidated, assaulted, or even 
killed by hoodlums who are encouraged 
by lenient juries to repeat their crimes. 
I also wholeheartedly support title III 
which authorizes the Attorney General 
to obtain injunctions against those who 
conspire to deprive people of their con- 
stitutional or legal privileges. 

The most controversial aspect of the 
bill is, of course, title IV, which deals with 
housing. The Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey has, without fanfare or bitter 
dispute, enacted fair housing legislation 
by a unanimous vote. This New Jersey 
law has not resulted in the dire and 
gloomy happenings which the opponents 
of the pending bill so freely predict. As 
a matter of fact, I am advised that en- 
forcement of the law is proceeding 
smoothly, with many difficulties being 
ironed out by conciliation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is considerable 
unrest and even violence on the streets 
of slums in the cities of America. Of 
course, I deplore. and condemn disorder 
and lawlessness. However, I am aware 
of the fact that we have too long allowed 
a poisonous situation to fester, and it is 
our duty to improve the conditions upon 
which many of the grievances are based. 
I consider our outstanding challenge on 
the home front to be the obligation to 
face up to our responsibility to the 
underprivileged of our Nation. 

I believe that when the history books 
of the 20th century are written, we will 
be judged on how me met the challenge 
and shouldered the responsibility. I for 
one do not intend to be found wanting, 
and I fervently hope that the Congress 
of the United States of America will not 
be found wanting and will do justice. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the so-called civil rights 
bill now pending in the Congress. It is 
a sad day for those of us who oppose it 
because we recognize the futility of any- 
thing we may say against it. This House 
has already demonstrated that it intends 
to pass this vicious legislation when it 
brought this matter to the floor by the 
unusual and almost unprecedented ac- 
tion of bypassing the Rules Committee. 

It is certainly no violation of legisla- 
tive courtesy for me to say that I have 
grave doubts as to the wisdom of that 
action. 

H.R. 14765 constitutes a serious blow to 
our American liberty. These proposals 
are dangerous because much of the real 
meaning is couched in vague language. 
It is designed to create a false sense of 
equality and security. 

I consider it my duty to denounce this 
proposal. It strikes at the very founda- 
tion of freedom and liberty. It does vio- 
lence to individual rights, the bedrock 
upon which this Nation was built and 
which our forefathers struggled through 
many hardships and perils to establish 
and preserve. Those who spilled their 
blood and surrendered their lives on the 
seas and battlefields of the world to make 
this country what it is cry out from the 
great beyond in hostile anguish against 
this measure. 
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I have always understood that the Con- 
stitution and the laws of this Nation have 
as their purpose the protection of the 
right of its citizens to equal justice. I 
champion this assumption as typical of 
America and of her form of government. 
This bill is clearly unconstitutional and 
out of harmony with our American way 
of life. It would pretend to create new 
rights for special classes of people, but 
at the same time it takes away pre- 
cious and fundamental rights from all 
citizens. This bill is a cruel hoax to the 
property owner, to the man who takes 
pride in saving his dollars and having his 
name listed in the records as a share- 
holder in this great country. 

While admitting the absolute author- 
ity of the Congress over the Federal jury 
system, I submit that the widespread re- 
vamping of the system as proposed in 
title I warrants a more careful and de- 
tailed study. I cannot bring myself to 
the support of title I on the basis of the 
superficial consideration its provisions 
have received in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. There is precedent for more orderly 
procedure when such drastic changes are 
proposed. We should have followed cus- 
toms and ascertained the views of the 
Judicial Conference and the American 
Bar Association in this instance be- 
fore reporting this measure from the 
committee. 

I oppose the unwarranted and vicious 
assault on our State courts and juries 
as proposed in title II. Its provisions as- 
sail the integrity of our State courts and 
jury systems in a shameless and brazen 
manner. In addition, the end result 
would be a hopeless and indescribable 
state of confusion and delay. Title II 
constitutes another of a long list of fla- 
grant encroachments upon the rights of 
the States. This title is in violation of 
the Constitution, The right of the 
States to establish their own courts is 
thoroughly protected and the Federal 
Government cannot justify this infrac- 
tion of such a fundamental and long rec- 
ognized right. 

Title III is wholly objectionable. Its 
provisions are poorly defined. There 
has been no attempt to explain the true 
meaning and intent of the title. 

It would provide weapons by which the 
entire State and Federal relationship 
would be effectively destroyed. Age-old 
guarantees of personal rights would be 
stripped away. Government by law in 
which State powers are preserved and 
individual rights are protected would be 
replaced with government by injunction; 
that is government by the uncheckable 
whims of Federal judges. Countless al- 
leged denials of equal protection of the 
laws, however fantastic, would be trans- 
lated into binding injunctions obtained 
without regard to State remedies and 
State courts. 

The effect of this section of the pend- 
ing bill would be to place the powers of 
a tyrant in the hands of every Federal 
judge, some of whom have clearly acted 
in a bombastic and arrogant and injudi- 
cialmanner. Under the catchall term of 
“equal protection of the laws” almost 
anyone may contend that he is being de- 
prived of something. Upon the flimsiest 
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allegations of an “about to” conspiracy— 
without even the consent of prospective 
plaintiffs and even against their will— 
the Attorney General may demand an 
ex parte injunction, without notice and 
without hearing. 

The startling proposal contained in 
title IV is plainly understood by an over- 
whelming majority of people and violates 
for the first time the right of an Ameri- 
can citizen to own and hold property. 
No one can consider himself the owner of 
property if the Government has the right 
to dictate to him the terms of its disposal. 
Even if the Government has the consti- 
tutional authority to place such restric- 
tions upon the landowners of this coun- 
try, who are among our most respected 
and responsible citizens, the proceedings 
under which it would be done are in- 
deed vexing and alarming. The pro- 
ceedings under title IV are heavily 
weighted against the real property own- 
ers while the most frivolous or vengeful 
complainant gets the full backing of the 
all-powerful Federal Government. 

A would-be buyer can allege discrimi- 
nation any time within 6 months after 
his offer to buy is claimed to have been 
turned down. His attorneys fees and 
court costs are paid for him. Such a 
person can secure a preliminary injunc- 
tion simply on the basis of his petition 
and without even an ex parte proceeding. 

Under such conditions and as long as 
the property remains in litigation, title 
insurance companies would be dissuaded 
from certifying a new title to any other 
buyer. Lawyers who examine titles would 
never know when they were safe in cer- 
tifying a title as clear without first hav- 
ing advertised in the newspapers and 
gone through the community to make 
inquiry and determine whether or not a 
charge of discrimination is likely to oc- 
cur, and even then, he would be uncer- 
tain. Such a situation hobbling the 
property owners and business people of 
this country is intolerable. 

The property under litigation would of 
necessity remain on the market until a 
court decision has been reached which 
may consume 2 or 3 or more years 
depending on the crowded dockets of the 
Federal courts which are becoming more 
crowded every day by reason of these 
useless and senseless Federal usurpa- 
tions of power. 

In addition to all of the above, the U.S. 
Attorney General would have power to 
intervene in behalf of a complainant in 
some faraway locality. The bill moreover 
provides that a petitioner may be award- 
ed almost automatically actual money 
damages and, beyond that, get an unlim- 
ited sum for humiliation, mental pain 
and anguish. This bill would make it 
virtually impossible for a real property 
owner to withdraw a house from the 
market once it has been offered without 
facing the possibility and the vexation 
of a malicious complaint and expensive 
law suit. The force of this provision 
could ruin many property owners, even 
if toar ultimately were exonerated in 
court. 

The facts are and the truth is that all 
the owner of real property gets under 
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this bill is right to defend himself, if he 
can afford the money and the time to do 
so. He is deprived of the right to con- 
vert his own property into cash, even 
though he may need the cash to acquire 
other property, to support his family, to 
pay hospital bills, or even funeral ex- 
penses. The costs allowed to the com- 
plainant under title IV, in a frivolous 
suit, would be thrown upon all the tax- 
payers, including the defendant himself. 
Such legislation is horrendous and re- 
pugnant to every impulse of justice. 

The committee proposal as embodied 
in the report, said to be based on the 14th 
amendment, is an outright violation of 
the due process clause as envisioned in 
the Bill of Rights. Section 406 under 
the heading “Enforcement by Private 
Persons” would result in the almost com- 
plete destruction of property rights. 
Finally the title provides for the estab- 
lishment of yet another unnecessary 
Board of great expense to the taxpayers. 
We already have the so-called Civil 
Rights Commission which has performed 
no service except as a vehicle of harass- 
ment. This development, if approved, 
would add insult to injury in that the 
property owners would not only be vic- 
tims of the unwarranted prosecutions 
instigated by the Attorney General, but 
also be subject to harassment by a Gov- 
ernment agency having powers compar- 
able to the already highly discredited 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Under the provisions of title V every 
conceivable act of the individual citizen 
will be subject to control and interference 
by the Federal Government. Constitu- 
tional rights long believed to have been 
vouchsafed to the individual would be 
swept aside and all rights reserved to the 
States be flagrantly violated. At the 
same time special treatment would be 
accorded certain groups, thus making a 
mockery of equal protection and due 


process guarantees. 

Finally title VI would go to the extreme 
limit in granting to the Attorney General 
power and authority over schools and 
public facilities. Previous so-called Civil 
Rights Acts have gone far beyond right 
and reason in enforcing desegregation, 
but this title would give the Attorney 
General absolute authority and enable 
him to institute civil suits to upset exist- 
ing decisions of the Federal courts with 
which he disagrees. Furthermore, the 
agency of the Federal Government 
having to do with education would be 
given additional authority and license to 
exercise control over State schools. We 
have already experienced and witnessed 
far too much use of power by this agency 
to coerce the local school boards. 

I appeal in all earnestness to the mem- 
bership of the House to consider care- 
fully the force and impact of the pro- 
visions of this fantastic, irrational, ill- 
conceived, and dangerous bill. It should 
be soundly defeated. 

We need no legislation along these 
lines. This proposal is not made in the 
public interest, but in response to de- 
mands of lawless elements who parade 
over the country in the cloak of peace, 
but who agitate and foment strife and 
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discord and arouse racial hatreds, thus 
causing bloodshed and death in the 
streets of America. Instead of this leg- 
islation, we should consider strong meas- 
ures that would deal firmly and reso- 
lutely with these agitators and demon- 
strators and put them in the peniten- 
tiary where they ought to be. 

Do we have to have a so-called civil 
rights law every year that Congress is 
in session? When the first one came 
up 9 years ago, I made the following 
statement: 

I predict that this whole subject will be 
marked by countless future years of irrita- 
tion and acrimony and continued legislation. 
Instead of the tension which al- 
ready exists, these legislative contributions 
only add to further acerbity and bitterness 
in a seething cauldron of hate. 


It has done just that, for this state- 
ment was made long before there were 
ay sit-ins, lay-ins, demonstrations, or 


For us to respond to every demand of 
these incendiarists is repugnant to and 
violative of every concept of good gov- 
enment. Such legislation will flare back 
to haunt those who empower the Federal 
Government at the behest of an unde- 
sirable group to bullyrag and torment an 
already aggravated citizenry vexed with 
a plethora of senseless laws. 

There are those who advocate these 
stringent measures with the view and 
the desire of punishing Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and other Southern States. But 
as I did once before, let me remind those 
of you who so complacently and glee- 
fully support this bill that you may bring 
retribution upon your own section, as 
now seems to be the case. You may find 
yourselves in the plight of Haman of old 
who constructed a scaffold upon which 
to hang Mordecai. But it was Haman 
himself, not Mordecai, who was hanged 
on that scaffold. And Mordecai was there 
to witness the hanging, luxuriating in 
the luscious arms of Haman’s paramour. 
It was this tormenting sight which 
further plagued Haman as he fell to his 
death. 

I should like to remind you of one other 
Biblical lesson. ‘Those who covet the 
political vineyards of the Southern 
States should know that there was a man 
in the black ages, King Ahab, who cov- 
eted the vineyard of Naboth, and Elijah 
the Prophet came to him with a message 
from the Lord and said, “Retribution 
will overtake you.” Ahab became 
alarmed, and rent his clothing into 
shreds and repented in sackcloth and 
ashes. Despite this fact, he was be- 
headed. His sons were killed in battle. 
His wife Jezebel was slain. She was the 
promoter and the worker of these evil 
designs. Her blood lay on the walls of 
Jericho, and her flesh was eaten and her 
blood licked by the dogs of that city, and 
the remnants of her bones were left upon 
the ground as waste. 

I should like to remind you of some- 
thing else: 

You may exult this week on your vic- 
tory over the forces of righteousness and 
constitutional government, but in the 
end I predict you will live to regret it. 
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And this situation may be further aptly 
illustrated by this little limerick: 
There was a young lady from Niger 
Who smiled as she rode on the tiger, 
But at the end of the ride the lady was inside 
And the smile was on the face of the tiger. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCK. I am delighted to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I compliment the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
who has had such an outstanding career 
in public service as a member of his State 
senate, as Lieutenant Governor and Gov- 
ernor, and now as the able Representa- 
tive of the people of his district, for the 
splendid remarks he has just made. 

A few moments ago, in interrogating 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCut- 
LOCH], I asked something about the ap- 
plication of the 14th amendment to title 
IV of the bill. I think it is pretty gen- 
erally agreed by all, including the Su- 
preme Court, that the 14th amendment 
only applies to State action and not to 
individual action. I am told that the 
proponents of title IV now say that under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution 
it is permissible for us to legislate in the 
field. I wonder what the gentleman 
from Virginia’s reaction is to that. 

Mr. TUCK. I thank the gentleman for 
his favorable comments on my very feeble 
contributions to this debate. I want to 
say that as to the 14th amendment I am 
in wholehearted accord with the gentle- 
man. I think even the present Supreme 
Court will agree that the 14th amend- 
ment applies only to the activities of a 
State. I regret that our beloved and dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio, did not see fit to respond to the 
questions asked along that line, but I 
doubt he could be of any help in this 
argument and I doubt that he would if 
he could. 

Mr. WHITENER. I wonder, too, íf the 
gentleman will agree that the language 
of Justice Harlan is a correct statement 
of the law in his concurring opinion in 
Peterson versus Greenville when he said 
this: 


An individual’s right to restrict the use of 
his property, however unregenerate a partic- 
ular exercise of that right may be thought 
lies beyond the reach of the 14th amend- 
ment. The dilution or virtual elimination 
of that right cannot well be justified either 
on the premise that it will hasten formal re- 
peal of outworn laws or on the ground that it 
will facilitate prudent State action in a case 
of that kind. 


Mr, TUCK. I subscribe completely to 
the splendid statement which the gen- 
tleman read from one of the concurring 
opinions of the Supreme Court judges, 
and I also subscribe to the reference to 
Mr. William Pitt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 
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Mr. WHITENER. I notice on page 63 
of the bill, section 403(a) (3) we find this 
language: 

(3) To make, print, or publish, or cause 
to be made, printed, or published any oral 
or written notice, statement, or advertise- 
ment, with respect to the sale, rental, or 
lease of a dwelling that indicates any pref- 
erence, limitation, or discrimination based on 
race, color, religion, or national origin, or an 
intention to make any such preference, lim- 
itation, or discrimination. 


Now, this language appears in the bill 
reported out by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I was interested to note that 
in testifying before the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary the representative 
of the American Civil Liberties Union 
stated flatly that this section of the 
House bill is unconstitutional in that it 
violates freedom of speech and possibly 
freedom of the press. Then when the 
Attorney General testified before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, he, 
with some reluctance, agreed that there 
are free speech problems insofar as this 
section prohibits oral statements of pref- 
erence on the basis of race and religion. 
Does not the gentleman agree with some 
of us that this is another clear-cut ex- 
ample of an unconstitutional approach 
to a problem by our committee in the 
form of this bill? 

Mr. TUCK. I agree with my distin- 
guished friend from North Carolina and 
unquestionably the language in the bill 
to which he has referred impinges both 
upon our guarantees of freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press, both of 
which are incorporated in Mason’s Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights and found themselves 
further incorporated in the Constitution 
of the United States and in the consti- 
tution of practically every other State in 
the Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
congratulate and commend my distin- 
guished, able and illustrious colleague 
from Virginia for the magnificent man- 
ner in which he has defended and up- 
held the Constitution of our country here 
on the floor today. My great friend is 
for those principles and ideals which 
made this Nation great. He is for prop- 
erty rights and, above all, for individual 
liberty and human dignity. The gentle- 
man’s philosophy is for something—it is 
positive—it would preserve this Republic 
for all time to come. We must reject 
this un-American legislation. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
thirteen Members are present, a quorum. 
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Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
Sixes] such time as he may consume. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the House 
will spend all week in annual civil rights 
confrontation. The pattern is a familiar 
one. First, there are marches and de- 
monstrations in the South with inci- 
dents, inspired or otherwise, that pro- 
duce racial tensions. There are picked 
up by the northern papers, which build 
up a crescendo of condemnation, and 
presto—a new civil rights bill miracu- 
lously appears from one of the adminis- 
tration offices. Sometimes over-eager 
congressional committees report the bills 
so quickly, the ink barely has had time to 
dry on the freshly printed bills. It is 
alleged that Members do not even bother 
to read the bills. Possibly this is to keep 
their hands clean. 

This year there is a somewhat different 
story. Martin Luther King and others 
have moved into northern cities. They 
have about milked the southern circuits 
dry. Pickings are now better in the 
North. Some of them preach nonvio- 
lence, but violence erupts wherever they 
set foot and with it, arson, looting, and 
killing. People in the North are learn- 
ing there are two sides to the civil rights 
story. They are beginning to wonder 
about the actions of their chosen Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. And an election 
is approaching. 

The new bill deals with conditions in 
the North, too, and it comes to the House 
on the heels of riots and other racial dis- 
turbances in northern, rather than 
southern cities. 

On its face, however, this civil rights 
bill is little different from the others. 
Most of its provisos are unconstitutional, 
dangerous or discriminatory. No one 
can determine the exact meaning, scope, 
and effectiveness of its various provisos. 
The courts, regrettably, would be left 
with the task of deciding what the bill’s 
provisos actually mean. Even so, the 
militant civil rights leaders are not satis- 
pae with the bill; nothing will ever satisfy 

em. 

The bitterest and longest battle will be 
waged on the housing section. It is de- 
signed to ban discrimination in the pur- 
chase, sale, rental, leasing, financing, use, 
and occupancy of housing on account of 
race, color, religion or national origin. 
In other words, the Federal Government 
would be looking down your throat from 
the day you become or seek to become a 
homeowner. 

The bill would prohibit discrimination 
in the selection of juries in Federal and 
State courts. This is undue interference 
with State judicial structures and proce- 
dures. The restrictions would inevitably 
be used by some defense lawyers to delay 
trials and obstruct justice. This section 
would be another boost for crime, of 
which we in the United States already 
have much more than our share. 

The bill would empower the Attorney 
General to bring suits in Federal courts 
to protect civil rights of persons or 
groups and to desegregate public schools 
and other public facilities without wait- 
ing for individual complaints. In effect, 
this would permit further toughening of 
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the already obnoxious and unconstitu- 
tional Office of Education desegregation 
guidelines, without regard to what is 
right or wrong. It would place the seal 
of approval of the Congress on such ob- 
noxious practices as hauling small chil- 
dren back and forth across big cities or 
across counties in order to require a level 
of integration sufficient to keep the race 
mixers happy. These are people who 
know nothing about education; care 
nothing for educational standards; but 
through today’s strange processes have 
found themselves in positions of au- 
thority in our educational programs. 

Under this section they could operate 
much the same as the vigilantes of old; 
figuratively hanging officials or com- 
munities whenever it pleases their 
purpose. 

The bill also claims to protect the 
Negroes and civil rights workers against 
force, threats of force, and other injury 
or intimidation while lawfully engaged 
in voting, school attendance, employ- 
ment, use of public facilities, and other 
rights. All of this already is provided 
by present law. Apparently the current 
bill contains new hidden provisos—jok- 
ers—which would further extend Fed- 
eral control over the private lives and 
businesses of the citizens of America. 

This is the 1966 versions of the an- 
nual and useless conflict over civil rights. 
Whatever the outcome of this week’s 
work, more harm than good will have 
been done to the Nation. There are no 
magic formulas which will cure civil 
rights problems. It takes work and co- 
operation and understanding; not bills 
in Congress or riots in the streets. 

This bill is unconstitutional, unwar- 
ranted, and unwanted. I oppose it in its 
entirety. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, while 
I did not approve of the parliamentary 
procedure by which this legislation was 
brought to the floor of the House, and 
while I do not approve the committee 
approach to the problem that we are 
seeking to remedy here today, I never- 
theless recognize the need for this legis- 
lation. And, subject, of course, to what 
may transpire later in the week, I un- 
equivocally shall support this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I say I did not approve 
the parliamentary approach because I 
believe the spirit of the 21-day rule was 
indeed violated. j 

It does seem to me that we have been 
speaking of a nation of law and order and 
we are urging our fellow citizens to follow 
law and order. Well, we in the House of 
Representatives should set the example. 

The purpose of the 21-day rule, as I 
understand it, was to give the Committee 
on Rules an opportunity to act, and I 
believe that we have violated, if not the 
rule, certainly, the spirit of the rule. 

Secondly, I do not entirely approve of 
the committee approach. It is the first 
time, I think, since I have been on the 
Committee on the Judiciary that I have 
found reason to be critical but I think 
even the members of the subcommittee 
will agree that what is indeed one of the 
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great and commanding problems of the 
day, if not our century, was not given 
proper attention, was not sufficiently 
thought out. As I understand it, part of 
the bill was not even voted upon by the 
subcommittee. So we found ourselves 
in the unusual position of having some 
35 lawyers trying to write one of the most 
difficult, sensitive, and important pieces 
of legislation that is to be presented to 
this House of Representatives during this 
Congress. 

So I believe truly that if the subcom- 
mittee had spent more time and had 
given greater thought to this legislation 
it might have been easier for the full 
committee to have considered it and cer- 
tainly would have been easier for this 
House to have intelligently voted on this 
legislation. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. As a member of 
the subcommittee, I can state to the 
gentleman that his understanding is en- 
tirely correct. There was absolutely no 
discussion in the subcommittee on the 
merits of title IV, the section having to 
do with open occupancy in housing, the 
so-called fair housing section. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman. 

I am sorry that my distinguished 
chairman is not on the floor of the House 
today because yesterday I heard the man 
who I admire as much as any other 
Member of this House say that “any 
Member who votes against this rule is 
voting against civil rights—and let him 
answer to it.” 

Well I cannot, of course, put my record 
on civil rights against that of the dis- 
tinguished chairman, but in the 8 years 
that I have been in the House of Repre- 
sentatives my record is as good as his on 
civil rights legislation, and I resent not 
only what he said about me individually 
but the inference that was made against 
the distinguished minority leader, 
against the ranking minority member, 
and against every Member of this House 
of Representatives whether he be Repub- 
lican or Democrat, who had the courage 
to say: The rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are being violated and I am 
going to vote against it.” 

Now I think there are many Members 
of this House who voted against the rule 
who are going to support the bill. This is 
the first time, I think, that my proverbial 
Irish has been aroused but I have noticed 
time and time again in the short time 
that I have been here that if you do not 
follow the pattern and if you do not fol- 
low the mob and if you do not do what is 
politically expedient even though what 
you do is right, it is a political blunder. 
According to this view, you should not 
do it and you are charged with being 
against the legislation. 

I think the time has come in this 
House when no Member should be casti- 
gated or any vote that he casts and it 
should be presumed that all Members are 
casting their votes conscientiously and 
honestly and to the best of their individ- 
ual ability. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITENER. I think in view of 
what happened yesterday that it may be 
well at this point for me to state my ob- 
servations, and I wonder if the gentle- 
man will agree that from the time this 
bill was reported out of the committee, 
and even before it was reported out, it 
seems to me that there was a very defi- 
nite plan to do just what the gentleman 
has said and not have the Committee 
on Rules even get in, because the sug- 
gestion was made that we must get a re- 
port filed before going home on the 
Fourth of July recess in order that the 
21-day rule could start running as 
quickly as possible. When it was said 
here by some yesterday that there was 
not a perversion of the intent and pur- 
pose of the 21-day rule taking place, this 
just was not consistent with my under- 
standing of what was being done in our 
committee. I wonder if the gentleman 
will agree with that? 

Mr. CAHILL. Yes, I do. Very 
frankly, I think this bill is geared for 
politics. While again I must reempha- 
size that I basically support the bill and 
the need for the bill, I conceive that suf- 
ficient time was not spent on it, and in 
my opinion there was no need to bypass 
the Rules Committee. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CAHILL. I have very little time 
remaining. If the gentleman will be 
brief, I will yield. 

Mr. WHITENER. This is evidenced, I 
think, by title I of the bill. Title I is an 
area in which Congress certainly has a 
right to legislate. Letters have been re- 
ceived from Federal judges all over the 
country opposing it. 

I know the gentleman must be familiar 
with Judge Madden, chief of the U.S. 
District Court for New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I am not only familiar, 
but I have high regard for him. 

Mr. WHITENER. Judge Madden in 
his reply transmitted a letter from Mr. 
Michael Keller, Jr., the clerk of the court, 
in which he said this about title I: 

Frankly, I do not believe the Office of the 
Department of Justice or the Administra- 
tive Office is sufficiently familiar with the 
mechanics involved in juror selection and the 
drawing of panels for trial. 


They suggest further that if the bill is 
passed, there is going to have to be pro- 
vision made for vast expenditures of 
money for additional clerks and other 
things, which the committee did not even 
suggest or discuss. 

Mr. CAHILL. I agree with the gentle- 
man. As always, he has a thoughtful 
appraisal of the problem. I think this 
points out the real difficulty with this 
bill. I do not think there are many peo- 
ple in this House of Representatives who 
do not recognize that there are indeed 
some deficiencies in the jury system in 
some parts of this country. I am sure 
my friend from North Carolina would 
agree with that. 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes, I certainly do; 
but I know also that occasionally when 
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a house is infested with termites, you do 
not burn the house down just to get rid 
of the termites. 

Mr. CAHILL. I agree with that. But 
I think the gentleman in his usual honest 
manner will agree that in many areas, 
particularly in certain sections of the 
South, we do not have repesentative 
jurors and that the Negro is, in fact, pre- 
vented from serving on juries. You see, 
this is the problem. Because we have the 
abuse, we now must try to remedy it. I 
do agree that we have rushed into this 
without giving it, I think, the time and 
the thought that it deserves. 

In the short time that is allotted to 
me 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. CAHILL. Will the gentleman 
from Virginia yield 10 additional min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CAHILL. I would also like to 
comment upon what has been said upon 
the floor of the House about violence. I 
certainly abhor the violence that we have 
been seeing in America. I recognize, as 
Iam sure everyone else in this House has, 
that it is largely the result of irrespon- 
sible leaders. But let us not forget, 
please, that no leader can lead, in this 
country at least, unless there is a cause, 
unless there isa reason. And if you look 
at the riots that have taken place—al- 
beit they should not have occurred and 
albeit they were probably generated by 
irresponsible leadership—you will find 
basically that there was a real complaint 
and a real reason for them, whether it 
was the deprivation of voting rights, the 
deprivation of the right of assembly, or 
the deprivation of decent housing. It is 
very easy to understand. You who have 
visited the large municipal areas in this 
country on a hot July night, and have 
seen the homes that were built to house 
one family, housing three and four fam- 
ilies, and have felt the heat generated by 
this mass of humanity, can readily un- 
derstand why there is hostility, and can 
easily understand how anyone who is ar- 
ticulate can arouse the emotions of these 
people, many of whom are trying to es- 
cape reality and find surcease for their 


which in the exercise of reason they 
would ordinarily avoid. 
So let us not forget that. While we 


nate the cause and thereby help elimi- 
nate the rioting. 

I do not want to presume on the time 
of this House. I am sure all of you are 
thoroughly familiar with the 
suppose that, aside from some technical 
objections, most of you are in 
with the basis for the bill and the objec- 
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tions sought. The big problem, as I see 
it, in this bill is in title IV, and the big 
objection to it from a great number of 
the Members apparently is title IV. 

I do not know about all of the States 
in the Union, but there are 18 which 
have fair housing laws. New Jersey, the 
State that I have the honor of repre- 
senting, has such a law. Under the New 
Jersey law, there are only two exemp- 
tions: A man who owns a duplex and 
who occupies one of the apartments, or 
a man who owns a private dwelling and 
rents rooms, may discriminate, but no- 
body else. Owners, realtors, banking 
institutions, builders, anyone connected 
with the housing industry is included. 
That law is on the statute books of the 
State of New Jersey. 

I am sure, as I read in the appendix 
of the book I have in front of me, that 
in the other 18 States every one of those 
housing bills goes far beyond the scope 
of the bill before us today. 

As a matter of fact, as I pointed out 
in my observations in the committee 
report, this in my judgment is nothing 
more than a legislative symbol. We still 
have in New Jersey, I suppose, prejudice 
as far as some housing is concerned. 
I am sure we have it in every State of 
the Union. This bill in and of itself is 
not going to eliminate prejudice—and 
let us not believe that it will—but what 
it does, which I believe is the real reason 
for its importance, is signify to the 
people of the United States of America 
that we, their Representatives in Con- 
gress, recognize the great need for im- 
provement in housing for the needy. 
We recognize that we must somehow or 
other get the message across to our fel- 
low citizens and our neighbors that they 
must not panic when a member of the 
Negro race moves into the community. 

I realize this is not easy, and I realize 
that no legislation is going to correct 
what is a social need. But let me point 
out to you—and I am sure you are no 
different than I am—when we were young 
men and we were starting out in life and 
when we were first married, we probably 
all had a small apartment. Then, as we 
grew in knowledge and in our ability to 
make money and we had a family, the 
first thing I submit that all of us looked 
for was a new home, because this was 
our way, not only of signaling to the 
community that we were moving up the 
ladder of success, but of giving to our 
families and to ourselves, if you please, 
the fruits of our labor. 

Why be a lawyer, or a doctor, or a den- 
tist, a successful businessman, if you 
cannot use the money you make to live 
in the house in which you want to live? 
What good is it to drive a Cadillac, if you 
have to live in the slums? What good 
is it to work night and day to achieve 
success if you cannot provide your fam- 
ily with a decent home? 

Whether we agree with it or not, the 
Negro today, and many others of minority 
groups today, regardless of their ability 
to pay, regardless of their education or 
ability to participate in the neighbor- 
hood, regardless of all things, are unable 
to buy homes in the neighborhood where 
they want to live. 
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What we are supposed to do today— 
and what we are not doing, incidentally— 
is to solve that problem. I really do 
not believe it can be solved legislatively. 

I believe it will have to be solved by all 
of us—by all of the religious leaders, the 
political leaders, the community leaders 
of our country—in our various spheres 
of influence, speaking up and saying what 
we believe, and urging our fellow citizens 
to support this principle of American 
justice. 

This title IV will not really accomplish 
a great deal, and certainly that will be 
true with the amendment which is going 
to be presented, and which I understand 
is acceptable to the chairman of the 
committee. It will be possible for the 
men who are in control of the rental and 
sale of homes and apartments to utilize 
the right of the owner to refuse the 
housing to people they do not want to 
live in their homes. So it is not going 
to accomplish a great deal. 

But the need is still there. 

It is interesting how history repeats 
itself. In 1965, when the voting rights 
bill was discussed on the floor of this 
House, I made the statement, as a result 
of the minority whip urging support of 
the voting rights act, to the effect that 
we would always be dealing with civil 
rights legislation, until we as a people 
came to realize what was really necessary. 
If we really believe in the Constitution 
and if we really believe in the religion 
of our choice—that the Negro and other 
minority groups are indeed and in fact 
our brothers, and we must treat them 
equally, If a Negro can fight in Vietnam 
why is it wrong for him to live in the 
suburbs? 

We have indeed a social revolution 
going on in the United States and we as 
representatives of the people must help 
direct its ultimate solution. 

I can recall reading of the child labor 

laws, and of people saying in those days, 
“It is a social problem.” 
— can recall men working a 12-hour 
I can recall all of the many social 
problems which confronted our great 
country. 

I am sure, if we would look at the 
Record, we would find many speeches, 
as we hear today, saying, “You cannot 
correct a social evil by legislation.” 

That may to a degree be true. But 
here we are today, Members of the 
House, representing all of America. 
Here we are at least recognizing that it 
is a problem and that something must 
be done about it. 

In closing I want to say that I believe 
some of the fault lies with already exist- 
ing Federal agencies. There are areas 
in one of the cities I represent where the 
FHA will not approve a mortgage on a 
house in the entire area. 

Now, these are the areas where a great 
many of the needy and many of the mi- 
nority groups would ordinarily buy a 
home, but they cannot get financing. 
You cannot get a bank to put up the 
money because you cannot get the FHA 
to guarantee the loan. We hear talk 
that we ought to build more housing. 
Well, why have we not and why have not 
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our Federal agencies, which have been 
handing out millions and millions of dol- 
lars to builders, insisted that adequate 
housing be built in some of these urban 
areas of our country where the need is 
great? 

I understand from the distinguished 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIpxaLLI, that in Cleveland 
one of the reasons for the rioting is that 
the money that they were going to use 
for housing they earmarked for industry 
and that what was supposed to be a hous- 
ing project for the low-income groups 
was never constructed. So our already 
existing agencies have failed to a degree 
by not providing housing. 

Now I want to tell you one story which 
occurred in Moorestown, N.J., of a build- 
er now building $20,000 to $25,000 homes 
so that the Negro may live in them. He 
is selling them, too. The community has 
accepted them, and it is working out. 
Why do not more builders do it? Why 
do not more communities encourage it? 
There are many facets to this problem 
which, in my judgment, thoughtful and 
enduring committees should solve. How- 
ever, we have taken the attitude here 
that this is a political issue, and we must 
get a housing bill through, no matter 
how inadequate, so all of the headlines 
in the country will read, “The Johnson 
administration has passed a fair hous- 
ing bill.” All of the Negroes in our coun- 
try that read it will think this is great. 
But let them go out and try to rent a 
house and let them go out and try to buy 
a house, and they will find out that the 
legislation presently before the House is 
not going to help them. This bill will be 
back again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield the gen- 
tleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CAHILL. This bill will be back 
on the floor of this House again. It 
will be before the Committee on the 
Judiciary again, and I hope even before 
the Committee on Rules, for the purpose 
of clarifying and explaining it. That 
assumes of course, that it will pass the 
other body. But this bill will have no 
effect in my State of New Jersey. It 
will have no effect in the other 18 States 
of this country that have fair housing, 
and it will not solve the problem. We 
the leaders of this country, and all of 
the other leaders of this country must 
speak up and point out the need for 
it, and the justice that requires it. When 
that day comes, we will have really be- 
gun our journey on the long road to 
solve the problem of fair housing. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. I merely wanted to 
point out to the gentleman from New 
Jersey that the recently enacted New 
Jersey fair housing law permits a similar 
exemption to that included in the pres- 
ent bill regarding religious organizations. 

Mr. CAHILL. The gentleman is right. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. RODINO]. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had a lot of experience in placing FHA 
mortgages. My remarks are intended 
for my colleague from Camden, N.J. [Mr. 
CanttL}. I do not think a fair impression 
was left on the floor concerning the re- 
sponsibility of the FHA. It would take a 
long time to explain, but I do not think 
that it was presented in the right way 
here. When the FHA goes into a block 
and they are asked to place a $20,000 
mortgage, they are supposed to see that 
the value will be there in 20 years, as 
real estate appraisers, without regard to 
civil rights or anything else. They do 
not have the duty or the right under the 
law to sacrifice the bank’s money and 
guarantee a mortgage unless they think 
that the mortgage is going to hold up for 
the life of it. In the cases that I have 
had with the FHA, which have been 
numerous, in every case it was pretty 
hard to find fault with the FHA ap- 
praisers. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for the purpose 
of correcting the Recorp, and for the 
purpose of advising my good friend, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Par- 
TEN]? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I do not have refer- 
ence to individual properties, or even a 
block, but I have reference to the fact 
that the FHA will refuse to insure any 
mortgage in an entire area—certain 


large areas of a city—regardless of the 


value of the property, and regardless of 
the income of the purchaser. In other 
words, if I may say to my friend, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Par- 
TEN], they take a line and they draw it 
across the city map, and they say Noth- 
ing north of that line is insurable by the 
FHA.” 

Mr. Chairman, as a result of that you 
find that no one can buy in that area, 
and you find deterioration, and there are 
many people, if I may just conclude, who 
have the ability to pay, and where the 
house is worth the price, but they just 
cannot obtain an FHA-insured mort- 
gage. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, we have 
that situation in my hometown, Perth 
Amboy, N.J., and under the present law, 
FHA is right, and it has nothing to do 
with the question of civil rights. Many 
immigrants settled in my area in the 
1900’s, and constructed minimum hous- 
ing which has become substandard. 
There is no planning, and the FHA 
should not approve the mortgage in an 
area which is depreciating, because with- 
in a period of 5 to 10 years the value will 
not be there, and the mortgage will not 
be paid. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have sought recogni- 
tion for the purpose of asking a question 
or two of the gentleman who preceded 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Ropo] in the well of the House with 
regard to New Jersey law, which has to 
do with nondiscrimination in the financ- 
ing of housing, both for sale and for 
rent. 

I realize that the gentleman has not 
had an opportunity to speak to the Mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union as he 
chooses about this legislation, I would 
only, therefore, at this time suggest that 
if time permits the gentleman tell the 
Committee what the differences are be- 
tween New Jersey law and the proposal 
made in this legislation which would 
outlaw discrimination in the financing 
of housing. 

Mr. RODINO. I might answer the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Wac- 
GONNER] on that specific point to the 
effect that the New Jersey fair housing 
law recently enacted also covers discrim- 
ination in the area of financial transac- 
tions in section 18:25-12(i) of the New 
Jersey law, and it is rather similar in 
coverage. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-eight 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 179] 
Baring Hansen, Wash. Nix 
Blatnik Hébert O’Brien 
wW Henderson O'Hara, Mich. 

Brown, Calif Jennings Passman 

eller Jones, Mo. Pepper 
Clark ee Powell 
Curtis Keogh Scott 
de la Garza King, N.Y Sickles 
Daddario McEwen Smith, Calif. 
Duncan, Oreg. Martin, Mass. Toll 
Edwards, La Miller Trimble 
Ellsworth Mills Utt 
Fulton, Pa Morrison Willis 
Gathings Multer Wilson, Bob 
Green, Oreg. Murray 
Hagan, Ga. Nedzi 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Botiinec, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 14765, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 388 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Roprno] had been recog- 
nized for 15 minutes, 4 minutes of which 
the gentleman had consumed. 

The gentleman from New Jersey is rec- 
ognized for 11 minutes. 
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Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. PATTEN]. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, our col- 
league from New Jersey in his additional 
views states that the committee did not 
take up the experience of the States. 

Does the gentleman know what the ex- 
perience of the State of New Jersey has 
been under our State law, which is more 
liberal than title IV of this proposed 
legislation? 

Mr. RODINO. Well, our State law 
was only recently enacted, as the gentle- 
man knows. The experience thereunder 
has not been extensive. However, it is 
my recollection and my information on 
the subject that the instances of discrim- 
ination against which there have been 
complaints have been few, and really no 
substantial trouble is anticipated; at 
least, this is the experience in New 
Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. I thank the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, here we 
are again, for the third time in as many 
years, coming before this House urgently 
requesting the passage of a comprehen- 
sive civil rights bill. Why? Why do we 
need this legislation, why has the job not 
been completed; what is there about 
American life today that demands the 
enactment of this legislation? Why do 
we seem to be able to act only in a tense, 
crisis-ridden situation? Questions such 
as these, plus many other, plague us all; 
i they cannot be shaken or shrugged 
0 


I think, Mr. Chairman that most of us 
recognize that we are in the midst of a 
fundamental social revolution. A revo- 
lution in human values that cannot be 
put off, that cannot be willed out of 
existence or shoved to the bottom of the 
perennial pile of everyday business. 

This Nation, first led in the 1950’s by 
the Supreme Court and the executive 
branch of our Government, firmly em- 
barked upon the just and courageous 
course of squaring American reality with 
the American dream—of uniting theory 
and practice—of overcoming the exist- 
ence of two Americas—of making the 
Union again one and indivisible. 

And now the Congress has been awak- 
ened, for we in this House have been 
meeting our responsibilities to all the 
people. We must not falter now. We 
must see this thing through to the end. 
To call a halt at this time would indi- 
cate a tragic retreat, an open admission 
of failure, and a justifiable feeling of de- 
sertion and despair on the part of mil- 
lions of citizens, and especially Negro 
citizens. 


Congress must, if anything, point the 
way to the only solution that can for all 
time set to rest the violence and up- 
heaval on our streets and in our neigh- 
borhoods: And that is equal education, 
economic, political, and social opportu- 
nity for all. 

With resolve and determination we will 
succeed in exorcising the devil of racial 
and ethnic bias from our national life. 

Congress has come a long way already 
in dismantling the racial caste system, 
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for we have practically eliminated re- 
strictions in voting and public accommo- 
dations, while we have also made sub- 
stantial, if incomplete, gains in the effort 
to wipe out discrimination in education 
and employment. 

Several areas of our public life, how- 
ever, remain largely untouched by recent 
advances. Our jury systems in some 
places continue to draw upon only a por- 
tion of the community. Very little has 
been done to insure to all of our citizens 
the basic right of being able to choose a 
decent place to live. And in some places 
those rights we have established by law 
are threatened by violent lawlessness— 
so that while on paper we have done 
much, a small minority on both sides 
threatens to impede the fulfillment of 
those rights by creating a climate of 
fear. It is intolerable that in a civilized 
society the will of Congress should be 
flouted by bands of reckless men. 

Titles I and I of the bill will enact 
important reforms in the operation of 
this Nation’s dual system of justice. 
Those titles prohibit discrimination in 
the selection of both Federal and State 
juries on account of race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin, and economic sta- 
tus. Enforcement of these titles will ben- 
efit persons who might otherwise be ex- 
cluded from jury service on those 
grounds, whether intentionally or by 
operation of defective selection systems, 
as well as litigants who might otherwise 
go to trial before unfairly selected juries. 
But the object of our concern is not only 
the prospective juror who may be de- 
prived of one of the few opportunities he 
may have to take an active role in public 
affairs; nor is our focus restricted to the 
rights of litigants. 

All Americans, not only litigants or 
potential jurors, pay a price for the mal- 
administration of justice caused by dis- 
crimination, or the appearance of unfair- 
ness in the selection of juries. The ad- 
ministration of justice is one of the pil- 
lars of a democratic system. Unfair or 
discriminatory jury selection breeds a 
general disrespect for the legal process 
and, indeed, for the law itself. If we are 
to ask that citizens uphold and respect 
the law, then we must insure by all pos- 
sible means that the law is worthy of 
their loyalty. The reform of the jury 
system which titles I and II of the bill 
undertake, will insure that the admin- 
istration of justice is worthy of its name. 

Title III of the proposed Civil Rights 
Act of 1966, added to the bill by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, confers on the Attorney 
General broad authority to initiate civil 
proceedings for injunctive relief against 
those who, on account of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin, are denying 
other persons rights granted or secured 
by the Federal Constitution, or who 
hinder the exercise of the right to 
demonstrate or protest against depriva- 
tions of such rights on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

I turn now to the most difficult task we 
face—that of insuring every American 
the permission to compete for decent 
housing on equal terms with his fellow 
citizens. Discrimination in housing is 
unquestionably widespread throughout 
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our Nation. The cities of today are 
rapidly becoming the ghettoes of tomor- 
row. At the crux of this housing problem 
lies racial discrimination—the unending 
cycle of inadequate and segregated hous- 
ing begetting poor schooling, which in 
turn fosters unemployment resulting in 
irretrievably lost opportunities. This 
cycle must be broken, and it must be 
broken at each of its links. Title IV will 
offer an avenue of escape to persons who 
are barred from desirable housing, no 
matter how personable, agreeable, or 
financially sound they may be—not be- 
cause housing is unavailable, but because 
it is unavailable to them. The problem 
of segregated housing is not merely one 
of improving the amount or quality of 
housing available to minority groups. It 
is also, and preeminently, a problem of 
ending what is in reality compulsory 
denial of opportunity. 

Title IV is an answer to a good part of 
the housing discrimination problem. 
While it does not reach all housing, it 
will help end the practice of discrimina- 
tion by those who in fact exercise control 
over the housing market. 

Title V of the proposed Civil Rights 
Act contains clear, specific, and appro- 
priately severe criminal sanctions against 
violence and intimidation of persons who 
seek to engage in specified activities. 
Title V prohibits violence and threats of 
violence in connection with voting, at- 
tending schools, enjoying the benefits of 
Federal or State programs and programs 
using Federal funds, employment, hous- 
ing, jury service, common carrier trans- 
portation, and public accommodations. 
It protects civil rights workers and peace- 
ful demonstrators. It will make plain 
the will of the Nation that acts of vio- 
lence intended to deter persons from 
engaging in these lawful activities will 
not be tolerated. 

Title VI of the bill, which was title III 
when the bill was introduced, will accel- 
erate the end of segregated schools and 
other public facilities. Although prog- 
ress in these areas has been more rapid 
this past year, it is embarrassing to re- 
member that it is some 12 years since 
the Supreme Court handed down its 
landmark decision in Brown against 
Board of Education. Our current efforts 
to remedy this situation have been hin- 
dered by certain technicalities in the 
law, such as conditioning the power of 
the Federal Government to bring suit on 
receiving a complaint from an aggrieved 
individual. The fact that many Negroes 
are unaware that they must submit such 
a written complaint before the Federal 
Government can act, and incidents of 
violence and intimidation of Negroes 
seeking to send their children to a de- 
segregated school or to make use of a 
public facility on a desegregated basis, 
make the enactment of this title an 
urgent matter. 

I support the pending legislation. It 
is an effective response to the felt needs 
of our times. It represents a logical, 
orderly, and correct continuation of our 
historic efforts to root out and banish 
racial and ethnic discrimination. We 
cannot rest until the job is done. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the gentleman could clear up a 
question for me and perhaps for the 
other Members as far as the jury system 
is concerned. 

On the questionnaire that is presented 
for the prospective juror in which he 
answers the questions is that informa- 
tion going to be public? Will attorneys 
have an opportunity of seeing that for 
the purpose of challenging that juror if 
they wish once he is chosen? 

Mr. RODINO. When the question of 
challenging the juror arises that is when 
that information may be produced. 

Mr. CAHILL. From the standpoint of 
making some legislative history, is it your 
belief that the committee intended that 
the information that is secured with re- 
spect to prospective jurors would be pub- 
lic information and would be available? 

Mr. RODINO. It is not public in- 
formation to that extent. It only be- 
comes necessary to disclose it in order 
that we may be able to determine the 
question of discrimination. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I believe 
that the answer to the question of the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Ca- 
HILL] is that the court has the right to 
make such determinations. That is, the 
court can acknowledge that the jury 
commission is in receipt of completed 
questionnaires that have been sent out 
and that they are the property of the 
court. The court may make the deter- 
mination as to whether or not to divulge 
the contents of such questionnaires. As 
I read title I, there is nothing in that 
title which says that the information 
thus far received becomes public prop- 
erty without an order from the court. 

Mr. CAHILL. May I ask the gentle- 
man representing the majority on the 
committee, do you feel that since the 
act is apparently silent that an amend- 
ment, if proposed, making that informa- 
tion available to the attorneys would be 
acceptable? 

Mr. RODINO. I am not in a position 
to answer until I have had an oppor- 
tunity to study the proposed amendment. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
contains eight titles. As more fully ex- 
plained and qualified in the additional 
views which the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Cramer] and I filed, we oppose only 
three, titles III. IV, and VI. We reserve 
the right, however, because we think it 
our responsibility, to offer or support 
constructive amendments to all parts of 
the legislation. 

Title IV, the open housing title, is bot- 
tomed on the commerce clause and the 
14th amendment. It is said that because 
building materials and home furnishings 
move across State lines, because people 
move their homes from one State to an- 
other, because mortgage money is bor- 
rowed outside the State, and because dis- 
putes and disturbances interrupt the in- 
terstate movement of persons and things, 
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the business of buying and selling private 
dwellings is therefore interstate com- 
merce and subject to regulation by the 
Federal Government. If this is so, then 
interstate commerce means something 
more than the courts have interpreted 
it to mean. Heretofore, the courts have 
said that interstate commerce ends when 
goods come to rest in the State of desti- 
nation. While it is true that the Su- 
preme Court in the recent case of Atlanta 
Motel against U.S. diluted that rule when 
it upheld the public accommodations 
title of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, it did 
so only with reference to commercial 
establishments which were using inter- 
state goods for profitmaking resale. 
Here, we are talking about private dwell- 
ings where interstate goods have left 
the channels of commerce and have 
changed their status from personalty to 
realty. Only by the most devious and 
artful rationale can the interstate com- 
merce clause be urged as a proper con- 
stitutional nexus. 

Neither can the 14th amendment oper- 
ate as a constitutional basis unless we 
are to ignore or repudiate its explicit 
language. That language reads in part: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 


In times past, the courts have uni- 
formly held that the proscriptions of the 
14th amendment apply to State actions 
only and not to actions by private citi- 
zens. Even the decision in Shelley 
against Kraemer, on which the propo- 
nents of this legislation rely most 
strongly, clearly states: 

That amendment— 


Referring to the 14th amendment— 


erects no shield against merely private con- 
duct, however discriminatory or wrongful. 


In the face of such plain constitutional 
language and such unequivocal interpre- 
tations by the courts, the proponents 
have strained mightily to trace housing 
discrimination by a private citizen back 
to some action by the States. One sen- 
tence from their so-called constitutional 
memorandum illustrates their argu- 
ment: 

Perhaps the principal impetus to housing 
discrimination * * * was legal recognition 
and judicial enforcement of the racially re- 
strictive covenant. 


Prior to the Supreme Court’s decision 
in Shelley against Kraemer in 1948, State 
courts recognized the validity of such 
covenants in real estate deeds. This, the 
proponents argue, constituted State ac- 
tion. Such action promoted the pattern 
of residential segregation which became 
established prior to 1948. ‘These pat- 
terns, the argument continues, encour- 
aged private citizens to discriminate in 
private sales, and this private discrimi- 
nation has continued down to the pres- 
ent. Therefore, they say, when a private 
citizen discriminates in the sale of his 


private home today, it is because of State 
action 20 years ago, and accordingly the 
14th amendment should be invoked. 
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Another sentence from the memo- 
randum is revealing: 

A further reason for congressional inter- 
vention is that housing discrimination * * * 
is maintained today, not by a series of in- 
dependent individual decisions, but by per- 
vasive customs, practices, and attitudes that 
have the practical force of law. In these cir- 
cumstances, the coercive effect of the custom 
may be treated as constitutionally equivalent 
to Official action. 


To paraphrase that sentence would be 
to say that the customs, practices, and 
attitudes of private citizens are the same 
thing as State action, and therefore, 
whenever a private citizen discriminates 
in the sale of his home, the 14th amend- 
ment against State action justifies con- 
gressional action against the private citi- 
zen. Such a threadbare thesis, I sub- 
mit, indicts the very proposition it 
intends to justify. It is its own best wit- 
ness to the poverty of its logic. It ex- 
poses the frustrations of those who have 
searched the Constitution vainly for the 
authority they want to change the prop- 
erty laws which this Nation has honored 
since its founding. 

Not only is there nothing to be found 
in the Constitution to justify this change, 
there is much to be found which reasons 
against it. As Mr. Justice Douglas, 
hardy a conservative extremist, has 

The Bill of Rights, as applied to the States 
through the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment, casts its weight on the side of 
the privacy of the home. 


Indeed, it does. The third amendment 
protects private homes against the quar- 
tering of soldiers. The fourth amend- 
ment protects private homes against un- 
lawful searches and seizures. The 9th 
and 10th amendments reserve to the peo- 
ple all unenumerated rights and all 
powers not delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. {After counting.) Fifty-six 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 180] 
Aspinall Green, Oreg. Nedzi 
Baring Grover Nix 
Barrett Hanna O'Brien 
Boggs Wash. Passman 
Boland Hébert Pool 
Bow Henderson Powell 
Carey ord Rogers, Tex, 
Clark Jones, Mo. Saylor 
Cleveland Scott 
Keogh Sisk 
Dawson King, N. T. Slack 
de la Garza Smith, Calif, 
Edwards,La. Landrum 8 
Ellsworth McEwen Toll 
Everett Martin, Trimble 
Evins, Tenn. Martin, Nebr. Tw 
Miller Williams 
Fraser Mills Willis 
Fulton, Pa. Morrison Wilson, Bob 
Multer Charles H. 
Gray Murray 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker ha resumed the S 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 


tee of the Whole House on the State of 
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the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 14765, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 367 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. Porr] had been recognized for 15 
minutes, of which 6 minutes remain. 

The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, when the 
quorum call intervened I had just con- 
cluded a discussion of the two constitu- 
tional grounds on which title IV was 
sought to be predicated. 

Having considered the legal founda- 
tions on which title IV is predicated, let 
us now consider the content, applica- 
tion, and consequences of the title. Who 
is covered? What is covered? What are 
the consequences of coverage? 

From the express, explicit language of 
the bill, those who are covered include 
real estate brokers and their employees, 
lending institutions, and people engaged 
in the business of building, developing, 
selling, or leasing dwellings. A person is 
considered to be in that business if he 
has participated in the 12 months next 
preceding in two real estate transactions. 
While it seems clear that the proponents 
intended to define participation as par- 
ticipation by a vendor or lessor—as dis- 
tinguished from a purchaser and a ten- 
ant—the language is susceptible to an 
ambivalent interpretation and I am ad- 
vised a clarifying floor amendment will 
be offered. 

It is also said that the proponents in- 
tended to extend the two-transaction 
exemption to the real etsate agent as 
well as to the homeowner himself. If so, 
the language fails to do so. The home- 
owner enjoys the two-transaction exemp- 
tion when and only when he makes the 
sale himself without benefit of the as- 
sistance of a real estate agent. My au- 
thority for this proposition is none less 
than the Attorney General of the United 
States. Accordingly, I understand that 
an amendment will be offered to broaden 
the effect of the exemption. 

The exemption as it now exists, or as 
it may later be broadened by this amend- 
ment, is illusory. It lulls the unwary 
into a sense of false security. The aver- 
age homeowner is likely to assume that 
he is never likely to be covered because 
he does not ordinarily participate in 
more than two real estate transactions 
in a 12-month period. However, if he 
examines the realities of practical pos- 
sibilities, he will find that he is not near- 
ly so exempt as he might first think. A 
few examples will serve to illustrate this 
point: 

First. The man who owns the home 
in which he lives can no longer use a 
real estate agent to help sell his home 
to whom he wishes because such a trans- 
action would not be exempt. 

Second. The man who owns but does 
not live in a duplex house which he 
rents to two families in January is not 
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exempt if one of them vacates in Novem- 
ber and he tries to rent the space again 
in December. 

Third. The man who rents his lake- 
side cottage in June, and then sells the 
cottage in September, is not exempt if 
he rents or sells his home before May of 
next year. 

Fourth, The man who owns and oper- 
ates but does not live in a rooming house 
near a college is not exempt after the 
first two students sign leases until a full 
year has passed. 

Fifth. The man who owns a five-fam- 
ily unit apartment house is not exempt 
even if he lives in one of the five, but is 
as much covered as the man who devel- 
ops, builds and sells a subdivision of a 
thousand homes. 

Now, let us consider what is covered by 
title IV. What is covered are those 
things specifically numerated in section 
403 as “discriminatory housing prac- 
tices.” These include seven in number. 
To summarize, they cover any act that 
indicates any preference, limitation or 
discrimination in the advertisement, ne- 
gotiation, sale or financing of a dwelling 
house. Among the people otherwise cov- 
ered by the bill, the only person who is 
granted a complete exclusion and is 
therefore incapable of being charged 
with an unlawful housing practice is the 
person who owns and occupies a build- 
ing containing no more than four family 
units. Parenthetically, it should be not- 
ed that the person who rents such a 
building, lives in it and sublets the other 
family units does not enjoy the exclu- 
sion. He does so only if he owns the 
building. 

Now, what are the consequences of 
coverage? What may happen to the real 
estate agent who is covered under all 
circumstances, or to the homeowner who 
is covered after his second transaction, or 
to Mrs. Murphy when she rents that 
fourth apartment. Reading the title as 
a whole, any person charged with a dis- 
criminatory housing practice is subject 
to one or more of six different lawsuits or 
actions in the nature of a trial. Sucha 
person: 

First. May be subjected by a private 
citizen to a lawsuit in a State court under 
State and local laws, or under Federal 
law; 

Second. May be subjected by a private 
citizen to a lawsuit in a Federal district 
court instituted by a complaining individ- 
ual, and the Attorney General may inter- 
vene and throw the weight of the entire 
U.S. Government behind the complaining 
party’s case; 

Third. May be subjected to a lawsuit 
initiated by the Attorney General; 

Fourth. May be subjected to an action 
initiated by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development through a complaint 
filed with the Federal Fair Housing 
Board; 

Fifth. May be subjected to an action 
before the Federal Fair Housing Board, 
initiated by an aggrieved individual who 
has filed a complaint with the Federal 
Fair Housing Board; or 

Sixth. May also be subjected to crimi- 
nal prosecution by a U.S. attorney for 
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actions heretofore never deemed crimi- 
nal but made so under title V. 

Special attention should be called to 
No. 6. Not only may a person charged 
be subjected to civil actions involving po- 
tential money damages or the involun- 
tary execution of a deed to an unwanted 
buyer; such a person is guilty of a Fed- 
eral crime under title V, section 501(a) 
(5) if he used force or threatened to use 
force in refusing admittance to any per- 
son seeking to inspect his property. This 
is true even though the homeowner 
honestly thought that he was exempt un- 
der title IV. The fact is that whether he 
is exempt or not exempt is immaterial. 
The definition of the crime in title V 
makes no exemptions. 

These are some of the consequences of 
title IV. Perhaps the most inequitable 
consequence of all, however, does not 
appear in the language of the bill. The 
homeowner, whether guilty as sin or 
innocent as a lamb, is the ultimate vic- 
tim. When the charge of discrimination 
is filed, even before any evidence is taken, 
the court can enter a temporary restrain- 
ing order forbidding the owner to make a 
deed to his property. That restraint 
would remain alive until the court had 
disposed of the question of discrimina- 
tion. If the court, having taken evi- 
dence on the question, decides that the 
homeowner was innocent and the court 
assesses no penalty against him, yet, the 
homeowner is penalized. During the 
pendancy of the restraining order and 
the law suit, which may consume weeks 
or years, the homeowner has lost an 
opportunity for the sale of his home. 
The original buyer has bought some- 
where else. Other potential buyers have 
heard that the owner is involved in a law 
suit and are afraid to buy. The lending 
institution and the title insurance com- 
pany are afraid to move. In the mean- 
time, the house has gotten older, taxes 
have gone up, the cost of fire insurance 
has increased, the community’s biggest 
employer has moved his plant or gone out 
of business, and the wholly innocent 
homeowner now can find no one to buy 
his property. The bill gives him no rem- 
edy. No one will pay his lawyer. He 
can collect no damages. 

One final consequence of the bill needs 
to be considered. The full committee, 
shortly before final approval of the bill, 
added a new amendment which now ap- 
pears in section 408 and the following 
sections of title IV. That amendment, 
which was never exposed to public hear- 
ings or even a careful reading, establishes 
a Fair Housing Board. It was said that 
the function of the Board and the pur- 
pose of the amendment, was to establish 
a mediation and conciliation service to 
spare the parties in a housing dispute 
the expense, inconvenience, and embar- 
rassment of court litigation. 

In truth, the Fair Housing Board would 
be no more of a mediation and concilia- 
tion service than the National Labor Re- 
lations Board after which, in the very 
language of the amendment itself, the 
Fair Housing Board is patterned. 
Rather, the new Board will take on the 
qualities and characteristies of the in- 
vestigator, the prosecutor, and the judge, 
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and while the action will be administra- 
tive and preliminary to formal court 
action, the Board is empowered to reach 
decisions which materially affect the sub- 
stance of the issues involved. 

It was also said when the amendment 
was offered that the Board would be bi- 
partisan. No more than three of the five 
members appointed by the President 
could be of the same political party. On 
its face and without more, this seems 
to insure full bipartisanship. But there 
is more. Section 408 provides that three 
members of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 
Then, the section authorizes the Board 
to delegate to any group of three of its 
members any or all of its powers. This 
simply means that the three majority 
members of the Board could meet in the 
absence of the two minority members and 
pass a resolution delegating authority to 
themselves. 

But there is yet more. Section 408 
authorizes the Board or the three mem- 
bers of the Board to which the Board's 
power has been delegated, to delegate 
still further the authority to conduct 
hearings. From the language you will 
see that this authority may be delegated 
to one member of the Board itself or to 
“any agent or agency,” including, appar- 
ently, individuals and organizations out- 
side the Government. 

Accordingly, following this process step 
by step, it would be possible ultimately 
to destroy all bipartisan flavor and final- 
ly to vest in one agency or one private 
individual or one private organization 
the power to conduct hearings and other- 
wise investigate alleged discriminatory 
housing practices. 

To illustrate that the Board would be 
something more than a mediation and 
conciliation service, it is necessary to 
examine the powers granted to the 
Board. Those are said to be the same 
powers as those provided the National 
Labor Relations Board. Here are a few 
of those powers: 

First. The power to issue a complaint 
against any person on the basis of a 
naked charge unsupported by any evi- 
dence whatever filed by a single indi- 
vidual; 

Second. The power to order a person 
charged to appear at a hearing within 
5 days, which hearing can be scheduled 
in Washington or anywhere else the 
Board might choose; 

Third. The power to amend the com- 
plaint whenever the Board chooses to do 
so, even after the person charged has 
presented a complete defense to the orig- 
inal charge; 

Fourth. The power to permit any other 
person or persons to intervene in the 
proceeding and to present testimony; 

Fifth. The power to issue a cease-and- 
desist order and an order requiring the 
person charged to do whatever the Board 
may decide is necessary to be done to 
implement the policy of title IV; 

Sixth. The power to alter or com- 
pletely set aside any order it may have 
entered at any time before the record on 
appeal is filed with the Circuit Court of 
Appeals; this means that even after the 
petition for appeal has been filed, the 
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Board would have the opportunity be- 
fore the record was filed to amend its 
own order in such a way as to make the 
petition for appeal nongermane; 

Seventh. The power to examine the 
books and records of the person charged 
and the right to copy such records; 

Eighth. The power to subpena wit- 
nesses and their papers, anyplace in the 
United States, and require their attend- 
ance at any other place in the United 
States designated as the place of hear- 
ings; 

Ninth. The power to issue subpenas in 
advance of the Board’s hearings for the 
taking of depositions by one party 
against the other; 

Tenth. The power, after issuing a com- 
plaint against a citizen, to ask any U.S. 
district court to enter a temporary in- 
junction or restraining order pending 
the hearing by the Board; and 

Eleventh. The power, with the consent 
of the President, to require all depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government 
to furnish all pertinent records, papers, 
and information in the possession of 
those agencies, including presumably in- 
come tax returns, social security records, 
and FBI files. 

While as indicated, the person ag- 
grieved by the order entered by the 
Board would have the right to take an 
appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
such a process, the same as that estab- 
lished for the National Labor Relations 
Board proceedings, does not guarantee 
the citizen his right to a day in court. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals is required 
to treat the findings of fact made by the 
Board, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, as conclusive. In other words, 
there can be no de novo hearings on the 
merits in a court of law. 

So far as the facts are concerned, so 
far as the truth or falsity of testimony 
is concerned, and so far as the weight of 
the evidence is concerned, the decision 
made by the Board is final. That is a 
quasi-judicial function and any Board 
which has such power cannot properly 
be considered a mediation and concilia- 
tion service. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I apologize to the gentleman from 
Virginia, but a matter has come up that 
I think ought to be exposed on the floor 
of the House. One of the most vital 
cornerstones of the American political 
system is the system of checks and bal- 
ances where each branch of the Federal 
Government, the legislative, judicial, and 
the executive, has specific responsibili- 
ties. I do not believe that the Founding 
Fathers felt that we ought to put any 
greater responsibility in one over any 
one of the two others. There is a clear 
line of distinction. The Department of 
Justice in the executive branch should 
handle its responsibilities and stop pres- 
suring the legislative branch, directly or 
indirectly. 

With that preface, let me say that it 
has come to my attention in the last half 
hour that one or more high-ranking 
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officials in the Department of Justice are 
calling Republican Members of the House 
of Representatives asking them how they 
are going to vote on this particular legis- 
lation and specifically title IV. May I 
respectfully say to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and to his minions that they have no 
responsibility, they have no authority in 
their job, to conduct a whip check of the 
Republicans and the sooner he stops it 
the better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Is the gentleman from 
Virginia going to discuss the effects of 
the adoption of the preemptions of title 
IV of this bill? . 

Mr. POFF. I shall be glad to do so if 
my time permits. In fact, I had in- 
tended to do so. 

Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I wonder 
if I could direct a question to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia on this proposi- 
tion? 

If the gentleman will turn to page 67 
of the bill, under section 406 entitled 
“Enforcement by Private Persons,” line 
11 of page 67 states as follows: 

(d) In the case of a civil action brought 
under subsection (a) alleging a discrimina- 
tory housing practice which occurs in a State, 
or political subdivision of a State, which 
has a State or local law prohibiting such 
practice and establishing or authorizing a 
State or local authority to grant or seek relief 
from such practice, the court, upon issuance 
of a temporary injunction, restraining order, 
or other appropriate order preseving the com- 
plainant’s right to obtain all relief, including 
the opportunity to buy or rent the specific 
dwelling with respect to which the alleged 
practice occurred, may stay proceedings in 
such civil action for a period not exceeding 
30 days pending referral by the court or the 
complainant, as appropriate, to such State 
or local authority: Provided, That, at the 
expiration of such thirty-day period, the 
court may further stay proceedings for an 
additional period or pending the termination 
of then pending State or local enforcement 
proceedings, if it believes that such pro- 
ceedings will proceed expeditiously and that 
such further stay will serve the interests of 
justice; in the event of such further stay, the 
court may continue or withdraw any orders 
it has previously entered in the case as the 
interests of justice may require. The issu- 
ance or withdrawal of any temporary injunc- 
tion, restraining order, or other order entered 
by the court pursuant to this subsection may 
be conditioned upon the posting of reason- 
able bond or other security as may be just. 
If, after direction by the court, a complain- 
ant fails to make reasonable efforts to ini- 
tiate appropriate proceedings under appli- 
cable State or local law, the court may, in 
its discretion, and in the absence of a show- 
ing of good cause for such failure, dismiss 
the action. 


Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me 
that this is discretionary authority given 
to the Federal court, and that the ques- 
tion is whether the bill would in fact 
preempt the Wisconsin law in that it 
gives the Federal court the discretionary 
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authority. Is that correct, or false, 
based upon the premise of this language? 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman’s state- 
ment is substantially correct. 

However, I might go a step further 
and say that ordinarily without benefit 
of any statutory language the court en- 
joys the discretion to suspend its own 
action pending some other eventuality. 

However, since the grant of authority 
is specifically stated in the bill, it does 
not have the effect of broadening the 
discretion of the court. Rather, the 
language which follows limits the discre- 
tion of the court, and to that extent, as 
the gentleman from Wisconsin suggests, 
gives the court the power to apply Federal 
law rather than State law. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the effect 
of this section is to preempt the State 
law. The court has that discretionary 
authority. Therefore in a State such as 
Wisconsin, where the law is stronger 
than title IV as reported by this com- 
mittee, the discretionary authority, is 
given to the Federal court to supersede 
the Wisconsin law with the weaker pro- 
visions of this bill? 

Mr. POFF. I believe that is a sub- 
stantially correct statement. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. By limiting au- 
thority, or to use the language of the 
bill, when the gentleman from Virginia 
responded to the inquiry of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, did the gentleman 
from Virginia have reference to the fact 
that the Federal court takes jurisdiction 
only after it issues a temporary injunc- 
tion or restraining order or other appro- 
priate order preserving the complain- 
ant’s rights? Can the Federal court in 
its discretion refer it to the State court? 

Mr. POFF. I do, indeed. I thank the 
gentleman for that explanatory com- 
ment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I am happy to yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. With respect to the 
question propounded to the distinguished 
gentleman concerning page 67, line 11— 
the case that he spoke of there is a case 
that was brought in the Federal court 
and the Federal judge in the U.S. dis- 
trict court could grant a stay and refer 
the case to the State authorities for res- 
olution. When considering the question 
of preemption we must also consider the 
language on page 73, commencing on 
line 12, “Effect on State Laws”: 

Sec. 410. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to invalidate or limit any law of a 
State or political subdivision of a State, or 
of any other jurisdiction in which this title 
shall be effective, that grants, guarantees, 
or protects the same rights as are granted 
by this title; but any law that purports to 
require or permit any action that would be 


a discriminatory housing practice under this 
title shall to that extent be invalid. 


Mr. POFF. I cannot wholly disagree 
with the statement, but I must call the 
chairman’s attention to the fact, as the 
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gentleman from Wisconsin indicated, the 
language used on page 67 is permissive 
rather than mandatory. I think that the 
chairman must underscore the last clause 
of the section 410 which he has just read. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. Is it not true that if it 
is not brought to the Federal court, the 
only other place that it can be brought 
would be the Federal fair housing author- 
ity, the new group that is set up here, 
and this immediately preempts the Wis- 
consin State law, in my case, and there 
would not even be the discretionary au- 
thority that exists under the section as 
to the Federal court. The result, of 
course, would be the weakening of the 
Wisconsin State law. 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman is correct. 
As soon as a complaint is filed under the 
new section 408, it would be possible as 
it is today under the NLRA for the board 
to petition any US. district court 
promptly for a temporary restraining 
order or other appropriate relief. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I am sor- 
ry but I must decline to yield to the 
gentleman at this point because I would 
like to complete my statement. 

Mr. CELLER. I shall be glad to yield 
additional time to the gentleman if he 
needs it. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman 
very much. He has always been kind 
and I try to reciprocate as the gentle- 
man knows. 

Further supplementing what the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
said, we must also look at section 406 on 
page 66 which provides that an action 
may be brought not only in the U.S. dis- 
trict court but may be brought—and this 
appears on line 15— in appropriate 
State or local courts of general juris- 
diction.” 

Mr. POFF. Yes, I think if I may pre- 
sume to answer for the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, he fully understood that, but 
I believe his point was that if the com- 
plainant proceeded to the new fair hous- 
ing board or the Secretary of HUD, then 
it would have a somewhat different 
effect. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is correct. 

That was the assumption I made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to my chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman, Mr. 
Chairman, is making an excellent state- 
ment. I hesitate to intrude upon him. 

Iam anxious to know what is the basis 
for the gentleman stating that a person 
subject to the prohibitions of title IV 
might be subjected to an action before 
the Federal Fair Housing Board when it 
is initiated by an aggrieved party who has 
filed a complaint with the Board. I 
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would like to know, what is the basis for 
that statement. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man will remember that I did not say he 
would be subjected to a lawsuit by the 
Board. I said he would be subjected to 
an action instituted by the Board. It 
would be possible under section 408, for 
the Board to request of the district court 
any sort of restraining order they might 
deem necessary. 

Mr. CELLER. In that regard, only 
the Secretary of the HUD can initiate a 
complaint before the Fair Housing 
Board. 

Mr. POFF. That is true. The ag- 
grieved citizen lodges his complaint with 
the Secretary. The investigation, as 
the chairman knows, can be conducted 
by the Fair Housing Board or the Secre- 
tary. When I said the Fair Housing 
Board, I was dealing with the Board and 
the Secretary as he is identified as a part 
of the Board. Their functions are iden- 
tical in many respects. 

Mr. WHITENER 


$ . Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I believe the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has given some 
very good illustrations of the effects of 
the bill. I have some questions I should 
like to ask, to get the benefit of his views. 

Suppose an owner of a residential 
property should rent his home, let us say, 
in Roanoke, Va., in order to come to 
Washington, D.C., for employment, and 
that then he rented a house in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Then suppose later he re- 
turned, in the same year, to his home- 
town of Roanoke, and sold his house. 
Would this sale of the house be a third 
transaction, taking him beyond the ex- 
emption provided in title IV, or would he 
be “home free“? 

Mr. POFF. I must say to the gentle- 
man that under the language of the bill 
as it is presently written, that would con- 
stitute 3 transactions within a 12-month 
period, and on the third transaction he 
won be covered by the terms of the 

Mr. WHITENER. So when he went 
back to Roanoke to sell his home he 
would be covered? 

Mr. POFF. Indeed. However, I must 
say, as I said in my opening statement, I 
believe it was intended that the trans- 
action is counted only when the person 
participating is a vendor or lessor, and 
not a purchaser or tenant. 

One final, vital point must be made. 
Past experience proves that today’s ex- 
emptions and exclusions are always to- 
morrow’s priority proposals. The home- 
owner exemption today will be covered 
in next year’s civil rights bill. A man’s 
home may still be his castle, but if this 
bill passes the drawbridge is down and 
the latchstring is out. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Col- 
orado [Mr. RoceErs]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, it will be my intention to discuss 
two titles of the bill. 

Title I prohibits discrimination in the 
selection of grand or petit juries in any 
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State court on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, national origin or economic 
status. 

It will be my intention to point out the 
terms and conditions of title O as I in- 
terpret them, in the hope that Members 
will concur in the reasoning as to why 
we believe this title should be adopted. 

First, section 201 says that no one shall 
be excluded from State jury service on 
the grounds of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin or economic status. 

Section 202 provides that the Attorney 
General may, when he believes that any- 
one is engaging in an act or is about to 
engage in an act to deny or abridge the 
rights set forth in section 201, institute 
an action for preventive relief in the 
District Court of the United States. 

Now, section 203 of title II sets forth 
the type relief shat may be granted by 
the court. I direct your attention to 
page 53, which, for example, provides 
that the court may enter an order— 

(a) Prohibiting or suspending the use of 
any qualification for jury service or any 
basis for excuse, exemption, or exclusion 
from jury service which— 

(1) violates or has been applied in vio- 
lation of section 201 of this title, 


The court is given, in my opinion, full 
and complete authority to take juris- 
diction and enter appropriate orders as 
provided in section 203. This includes 
the authority to appoint a master to per- 
form the duties of a jury official to as- 
sure compliance with section 201. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Is it not true that 
there are 14 jurisdictions which excuse 
women from jury service solely because 
of their sex? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I do not 
know the number, but there are a num- 
ber of States that do say that women 
may be excused if they make the request. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Under the pro- 
vision that is now in the bill, will not 
those States still be permitted to excuse 
women because of their sex? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That 
would depend upon the lady making the 
application. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now, re- 
member that section 201 says no citi- 
zen shall be excluded from service on ac- 
count of certain types of discrimination. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. However, 
if a woman wants to be excluded, she 
ee do so under the provisions of this 
aw. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Is there any State 
which excludes men solely because they 
are men? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. None that 
I know of. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. So that if there 
were such a State which excluded women 
because they were women and men be- 
cause they were men, would we not be 
on to trial by water and trial by 

re 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I do not 
agree with that. 
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Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Well, you would 
not have a jury. You would not have 
a jury. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The ques- 
tion dealt with by title II is one of being 
excluded from jury service. This bill 
provides that States shall not discrimi- 
nate because of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, or economic status in 
the selection of juries—if the laws you 
mentioned brought about such discrimi- 
nation, then the court would be in a 
position to step in and take action. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. With the excep- 
tion of White against Crooks, may I ask 
the gentleman to cite any instance in 
which any court in this country or the 
Supreme Court has determined that a 
woman litigant or a woman defendant 
has the right to have a woman on a jury? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I do not 
know of any. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. There are not any 
such cases. Therefore, there is no rea- 
son why the Committee on the Judiciary 
can now believe that the Supreme Court 
of the United States is for the purposes 
of a jury trial about to determine that 
the 5th amendment or the 14th amend- 
ment considers women as human beings 
and, therefore, protects them under those 
amendments. Is that not true? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
point out that title II concerns State 
laws, and the only time that the Federal 
Government steps in is to assure that the 
State law is administered so that women 
will not be excluded because of their sex. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. In 1961 did not 
Justice Harlan determine that in a case 
coming up from Florida a woman who 
had murdered her husband was certainly 
fairly tried by 12 husbands? 

She was not entitled to a woman on 
the jury. : 

And, may I ask you, is this committee 
worried about the rights of the defend- 
ant, the rights of the litigant, or are you 
going to protect women in the non- 
exercise of their civic responsibilities? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We are 
protecting the women more here than 
they have ever been protected before. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. You are not pro- 
tecting them at all. You are not pro- 
tecting women as jurors. You are not 
protecting women defendants. 

You are not saying that they are re- 
quired to be summoned and to serve on 
the jury. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There is 
nothing under any law about which I 
know that requires that a jury must be 
composed of all men or of all women, 
because a man happens to be a defend- 
ant. There are no provisions that say 
that we should have an all-woman jury 
because the defendant happens to be a 
woman, 

The question which we are dealing with 
here is the question of the rights of 
individuals. 

We are trying to extend to women a 
right that they have not had in the past. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. But you are not 
doing it at all. You are not even doing 
as much as the President asked you to do. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. How much 
further would the gentlewoman have us 
go? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Oh, Ishall be glad 
to tell you, and I am going to offer this 
amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. How much 
ae would the gentlewoman have us 
go 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I shall be glad to 
tell the gentleman, and I am going to 
offer this language as an amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. How much 
further would you have us go? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I would like you to 
say that no citizen shall be excluded from 
service as grand or petit jurors in any 
State court on account of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, or economic 
status. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
exactly what title II of the bill provides. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. It is not true. 
What you say is that she can still be 
excused. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
her request. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. But I say she 
should not be given that right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentlewoman from Michigan want us to 
deny to her the right to stay at home and 
take care of her children if she wants to? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. You can give her 
that right if she has duties at home. But 
you are permitting her to be excused be- 
cause she says “I am a woman.” 

Are you going to permit old maids to 
be excused from jury duty or any woman 
who says “I am a woman”? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr.CELLER. There are several States 
that permit women to be excused from 
jury service, if they make such a request, 
would not the gentlewoman from Michi- 
gan say that that represents a discrimi- 
nation against men? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. You have 14 juris- 
dictions—— 

Mr. CELLER. Is that not a discrimi- 
nation against men? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Sure. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the point here is that our 
major concern is whether the defend- 
ants in a criminal proceeding or the liti- 
gants in a civil proceeding have a fair 
trial. This is one of the major reasons 
for concern with the State jury system. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. But if you are go- 
ing to permit women to not serve on 
juries just because they are women, then 
you are going to eliminate these States. 
There are only three States, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina, which 
totally exclude women from serving on 
juries. All they will have to do is come 
in and say, because you are a woman, you 
are going to be excused. 

You have 14 jurisdictions where you 
exclude women from juries solely because 
of their sex. Only two States require 
women to serve on juries where they have 
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the proper and necessary courthouse fa- 
cilities. Two States permit women to 
serve on juries only involving certain 
crimes. Eight States exclude women, but 
not men, who have certain family respon- 
sibilities. 

In my opinion you are not really put- 
ting women on juries at all. You have 
given to them a new method of avoiding 
jury service. 

And, Mr. Chairman, at the proper time 
I shall offer an amendment to correct the 
situation, and I expect the entire Judi- 
ciary Committee to vote for it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, may I proceed, under section 
204 of the bill a method for the discovery 
of evidence relating to jury selection is 
provided. 

And after this information has been 
received, if the court determines that 
there is a probable cause to believe that 
any rights secured by section 201 have 
been denied or abridged, then the court 
may require the jury officials in charge 
of the records to come forward and show 
that they have not discriminated, as pro- 
hibited by section 201 of the bill. The 
records and papers in connection with 
jury selection are required to be pre- 
served under section 205 for a period of 
4years. They are not to be mutilated or 
destroyed and any person who does so 
tamper with such records is subject to 
a fine or imprisonment, a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year or both. 

Thus, title II provides a method 
whereby the Federal court can, where it 
finds discrimination in the selection of 
State juries, remedy that situation. The 
objective and purpose of this law is not 
to set aside any State law, but on the 
contrary to preserve whatever rights or 
remedies may have existed heretofore. 
Finally, section 208 provides that title IT 
shall not become effective until at least 
180 days after its enactment. It shall 
not apply to any indictments that have 
been returned or where a petit jury has 
been impaneled prior to the effective date 
of this law. 

I would like to pass on to title IV, 
which has been discussed quite thor- 
oughly here. 

The objective of this title is set forth 
in section 401; namely, to establish a pol- 
icy to prevent discrimination on account 
of race, color, religion, or national origin 
in the purchase, rental, lease, financing, 
use and occupancy of housing through- 
out the Nation. 

The bill contains definitions, which 
have led to much discussion, as to the 
title’s coverage. There has been a great 
deal of discussion on section 402(d) 
which says: 

A person shall be deemed to be in the busi- 
ness of buildings, developing, selling, renting, 
or leasing dwellings if he has, within the pre- 
ceding twelve months, participated as either 
principal or agent in three or more trans- 
actions 


I take this to mean that a person can 
sell property in at least that many trans- 
actions within the prior 12 months, and 
not be covered by the title. 

The next section which is section 403, 
is one which I think should be clarified 
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here. It deals with a person who is a real 
estate broker, agent, or a salesman. That 
section sets forth in seven different para- 
graphs instances of prohibited behavior. 
Also covered by section 403 is one who is 
engaged in the business of building, de- 
veloping, selling, renting, or leasing 
dwellings. 

The next section, section 403(b), has 
created a great deal of discussion here, it 
states: 

Nothing in this section shall apply to an 
owner with respect to the sale, lease, or 
rental by him of a portion of a building or 
structure which contains living quarters oc- 
cupied or intended to be occupied by no more 
than four familles * * * 


It is my interpretation of this provision 
that as long as it is your home and you 
rent out: you must occupy it, and if you 
rent out various portions, then you are 
exempt from the operation of the title. 
So you have the privilege of renting or 
selling to no more than three other fam- 
ilies living independently in that house. 

The next section, section 404 prohibits 
discrimination in the financing of hous- 


Section 405 prohibits intimidation or 
interference with the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of rights granted sections 403 and 
404. 

The next section deals with the en- 
forcement by a private person of his 
right against housing discrimination. 
First, he can institute an action in the 
Federal court or he may institute such 
an action in the State or local court. 

Under section 407, the Attorney Gen- 
eral could initiate a suit if he had rea- 
sonable cause to believe there is a pattern 
or practice of resistance in violation of 
this title. The Attorney General also 
may intervene in the name of the United 
States if he certifies that the action is in 
the public interest. 

Another provision which establishes 
the Fair Housing Board, is patterned 
after the National Labor Relations Act. 
In effect, this provision states that an 
aggrieved party makes his complaint to 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Renewal, HUD, as it is called, and if the 
Secretary after investigation finds justi- 
fication, he may refer the matter to the 
Board for further action. The Board is 
authorized to conduct hearings, arrive at 
conclusions, make appropriate orders and 
to go into Federal court and bring about 
their enforcement. 

Section 410 provides that the State 
laws not inconsistent shall not be set 
aside and that such State laws shall re- 
main in force and effect. 

Then the bill also provides for penal- 
ties and procedure to govern criminal 
contempt of court. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MIZE. Assuming that I and an- 
other business associate built a 12-unit 
apartment building in three 4-unit build- 
ings, and assuming that I live here in 
Washington and my business associate 
lives in California and these apartments 
are located in Podunk, Mo.; and assum- 
ing further that this bill passes and we 
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leave the operation of this complex to 
a real estate agent in Podunk and he 
acts as our agent to collect the rents, he 
rents the units, operates the thing, and 
so forth; and again assuming that the 
bill passes and we write a registered let- 
ter, return receipt requested, to him 
saying that we want him to comply 
with this bill 1,000 percent; and then 
assuming later that a member of a 
minority group contacts him and he dis- 
obeys the law, so to speak, whether in 
advertising or in some other respect, 
whom does that minority group member 
bring action against? We landowners 
or the agent? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That de- 
pends. He has the privilege of starting 
whichever way he wants to. 

Mr. MIZE. Does the gentleman mean 
the minority group member? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. If 
he believes there is a violation of this 
law, he has a right to institute an action 
in a State or Federal court. If the de- 
fendant is innocent of any wrongdoing 
the court will so decide. 

Mr. MIZE. But we can be hauled into 
court? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I could 
sue the gentleman tomorrow morning 
one summons him into court on any- 


Mr. MIZE. That is a shabby attitude. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to suggest I think the same 
laws of agency apply as in other situa- 
tions of law. If the kind of violation is 
such that he would be liable under law 
for the actions of his agent, that would 
apply here. I do not believe that this 
bill would change that part of the re- 
sponsibility for his agent. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, what was the statement of the 
gentleman when he turned away? 

Mr. MIZE. I said it was a kind of 
shabby answer. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What was 
shabby about it? 

Mr. MIZE. That the gentleman could 
bring suit against me tomorrow for any- 
thing he wants to. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Sure. 
That is what we have the courts for. 

Mr. MIZE. Will the gentleman yield 
for just another moment? I want to 
clarify this point. That is all I am 
really trying to do, believe me. The 
absentee owner or promoter of a housing 
development, even though it is his inten- 
tion to comply with the law 1,000 per- 
cent, can be hauled into a court of law 
with his agent? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As the 
gentleman from California pointed out, 
if there is an agent, there are certain 
principles that apply to agency respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve what the gentleman from Kansas 
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has in mind is that if he gives instruc- 
tions to his agent to comply with the 
Civil Rights Act of 1966, could he never- 
theless still be liable to the actions? It 
is my opinion that the law of agency 
would provide that where the agent vio- 
lates the instructions of the principal, 
that the agent then becomes liable as a 
principal and he assumes responsibility, 
and the principal would not be individ- 
ually liable. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The issue 
would be whether the agent went beyond 
the scope of authority that the principal 
had granted. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
question has nothing to do with the 
substantive provisions of this bill. It 
has to do with the action of the agent 
and the responsibility of the principle 
under the law of agency. 

Mr. GILBERT. That would be the 
question of the scope of authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
case presented by the gentleman from 
Kansas, the builder is “engaged in the 
business” of housing as that term is used 
in title IV and he is embraced within this 
act, beyond peradventure of a doubt, as 
is his agent embraced within the terms 
of the act. If the agent did as was in- 
dicated and the owner had knowledge, he 
too would be responsible. The suit 
could be brought against both, without 
question, under this act. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has discussed title IV of the 
bill very fluently. I was wondering if 
under this set of facts the act would be 
applicable. Suppose an owner of a du- 
plex rents a unit on a month-to-month 
basis or on a week-to-week basis. Is 
each month or each week under those 
circumstances a separate transaction, so 
as to bring him under the act for any 
month or week after those first two? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman mean one part of the duplex 
is occupied by the owner? 

Mr. WHITENER. Whether he occu- 
pies it or not. Suppose he does not oc- 
cupy it, what would the gentleman’s 
answer be? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The an- 
swer would be if he occupies a portion 
of the dwelling, and it has no more than 
four family units, then he could rent it 
for that period. v 

Mr. WHITENER. Allright. The gen- 
tleman means that the act would apply 
after the second week or second month, 
as the case may be? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is the 
gentleman trying to say in this instance 
that because he rents it by the month, 
that that constitutes a separate trans- 
action? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I do not 
believe the fact that it is rented by the 
month would make a difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again 
expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. I might say to the 
gentleman, it is my information that the 
Attorney General takes the position that 
it would be a third transaction, after the 
first two. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Each 
month would be? 

Mr. WHITENER, Yes. 

May I ask the gentleman another 
question? As I pointed out earlier, sec- 
tion 403(a) (3) would make it a crime if 
a real estate broker, salesman or owner, 
“indicates any preference, based on 
race.” 

Does the gentleman agree with the 
civil liberties union and the reluctant 
thinking of the Attorney General that 
this would be a direct and unequivocal 
violation of the first amendment to the 
Constitution? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman refers to section 403 (a)? 

Mr. WHITENER. To section 403(a) 
(3). 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It says: 

To make, print, or publish, or cause to be 
made, printed or published 


Mr. WHITENER. “Any oral state- 
ment” that “indicates preference—based 
on race.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. I 
feel that we have a right, under the 14th 
amendment, and section 5 thereof, to 
enact necessary legislation to prohibit 
discrimination. The court has just re- 
cently, in Katzenbach against Morgan, 
sustained such Congressional authority. 

Mr. WHITENER. In other words, the 
gentleman is saying that the court has 
held that the 14th amendment has made 
the 1st amendment to the Constitution 
a nullity? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The court 
said that by including paragraph 5 the 
draftsmen sought to grant to Congress 
by a specific provision applicable to the 
14th amendment the same broad power 
expressed in the necessary and proper” 
clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CELLER. The first amendment 
has nothing to do with this whatsoever. 
A newspaper which prints something is 
not liable in any way, shape or form, un- 
der the terms of this bill. A newspaper 
is absolved from any responsibility. We 
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have used similar language in title VII 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield, I have not said a word about 
newspapers. I was talking about oral 
statements by a broker, salesman or 
owner. That is the matter I am talking 
about. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. My answer 
to the gentleman from North Carolina is 
that if he will read the case of Katzen- 
bach against Morgan he will find there 
outlined that Congress, under section 5 
of the 14th amendment, has been given 
the right and the broad powers expressed 
in the “necessary and proper” clause of 
article 1, section 8, paragraph 18. 

Under the 14th amendment, correctly 
viewed, section 5 is a positive grant of 
legislative power authorizing Congress to 
exercise its discretion in determining 
whether and what legislation is needed to 
secure the guarantees of the 14th amend- 
ment. That is the announcement of the 
Supreme Court, on June 13 of this year. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further, to let me 
move into another area? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I prom- 
wa the gentleman from Michigan to 

eld. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sure the 
chairman will give the gentleman a great 
deal of time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again 
expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Section 403(a) (4) 
purports to make it unlawful for real 
estate brokers to fail to use their “best 
efforts” to consummate sales and rentals. 

Now, as I understand it, the Attorney 
General said in his testimony before the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate that he knows of no other profession 
which is held to a standard of profes- 
sional conduct and required to give their 
professional services. Does the gentle- 
man take the position that there is some 
authority under the Constitution to make 
a lawyer, a doctor, or a real estate man 
or any other professional man give his 
“best efforts” or else be subject to im- 
prisonment or be charged with violation 
of some statute? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now, the 
gentleman is a very learned lawyer. 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, the gentle- 
man is a very confused lawyer. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And you 
know that the question of best efforts 
or what are the words? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes, best efforts.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You know 
that they are words of art. They have 
a meaning and it becomes a question of 
proof as to whether he gave his best ef- 
forts. Each individual case must stand 
on its own. You know that. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
says the words “best efforts” are words 
of art, but can the gentleman cite any 
statute where these words were used or 
any court decision where there has been 
a definition by judicial authority? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am sure 
that the books are full of what is best 
and what is efforts, and you know and 
I know if that was the lawsuit and that 
was the question; namely, whether a law- 
yer gave his best efforts in connection 
with the lawsuit, or whether a real estate 
agent gave his best efforts, it is always 
a question of fact and, like anything 
else, it must be proved. Further I say 
this: If the complainant should show 
that best efforts were not exercised, then 
the defendant would be liable under this 
section. But if, on the other hand, the 
defendant shows that he has used his 
best efforts, then it is up to the judge to 
make the determination. 

Mr. WHITENER. But the gentleman 
being a distinguished and experienced 
lawyer I am sure would agree with me 
and with any other lawyer in this room 
that you have never tried a lawsuit in 
your life where when it was over you 
did not feel as though there was some- 
thing else you could have done and, if 
someone had asked you if you had given 
your best efforts, you would have to admit 
that you had not as you looked back on 
it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You may 
say that every day, that you probably did 
not do the best that you could have. 

Mr. WHITENER. And we did not do 
the best we could on this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But that 
is not the standard which we set here. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. When we use the words 
“best efforts,” it means that the efforts 
used by the agent must be the same 
efforts for all. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
now yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and, at the conclusion of 
my remarks, to include an amendment 
that I propose to offer later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
own amendment? > 

Mr. McCLORY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, in ad- 
dressing myself to the Civil Rights Act 
of 1966, let me express my commendation 
of the work of the members of this com- 
mittee for their conscientious and delib- 
erate efforts in behalf of promoting equal 
rights and opportunities for all citizens. 
I recognize the dedication to this cause 
in our distinguished chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
and I am aware too of the substantial 
contribution made by the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuttocu]. With specific reference to 
the work of the gentleman from Ohio, 
I have heard it said many times by per- 
sons in and out of the political arena 
that the Republican leadership evidenced 
by the gentleman from Ohio in the 
House of Representatives, combined with 
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the corresponding leadership effort of the 
minority leader of the Senate, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], pro- 
vided the measure by which meaningful 
civil rights legislation was enacted in the 
last session of the Congress. I extend a 
particular tribute to them for the land- 
mark accomplishments made thus far to 
the cause of civil rights, or to put it an- 
other way—the fuller enjoyment of hu- 
man freedom by all citizens of this land. 

Many benefits have been flowed from 
this legislation—including the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. Many hundreds of 
thousands of people are able to vote who 
did not enjoy that right prior to the en- 
actment of the voting rights legislation. 

In the area of civil rights, we find a 
fuller enjoyment of tax-supported public 
facilities such as parks, playgrounds, li- 
braries, golf courses, swimming pools, and 
bathing beaches. While it may seem 
strange to some that equal access to these 
areas were restricted in the past, it can 
certainly be noted today that many of 
the barriers have been lifted and the 
public tax-supported facilities are made 
generally available to the public without 
discrimination. 

Progress has been made in reducing 
discrimination in public schools in most 
areas where segregated schools were the 
pattern. Access to publicly owned and 
federally supported hospitals which are 
without discrimination has been on the 
increase. 

But let me say this—I am not at all 
satisfied with the implementation of the 
legislation which this Congress has al- 
ready passed. But the enjoyment of 
equal rights and opportunities has fallen 
far short of the promises made to—and 
the expectations of—those sought to be 
benefited. The failure to carry out the 
intent of Congress with respect to exist- 
ing legislation is certainly one of the 
critical problems confronting us today. 
A special ad hoc subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee was appoint- 
ed some months ago to study the extent 
of enforcement of existing civil rights 
legislation. The committee made its 
study, I understand—but so far as I 
know, it has not published its report. I 
do not know the reason for that. I am 
suspicious that the report would indicate 
serious deficiencies not in the Congress 
and its enactment of civil rights legisla- 
tion, but in the executive branch and its 
failure to fulfill the objectives and poli- 
cies that the Congress has laid down. 

I am familiar primarily with the situ- 
ation in various of our hospitals. The 
discrimination exists not only with re- 
gard to the admission of Negro patients 
because of their color; it exists also with 
members of the medical profession be- 
cause of their color. What a tragedy it 
is that in this day where there is so much 
need for advancement, particularly pro- 
fessional and educational advancement, 
on the part of the Negro, that barriers 
exist in institutions such as hospitals and 
professional schools. 

In the June 22 edition of the Washing- 
ton Post, it was revealed: 

Federal officials approved as desegregated a 
Georgia hospital that forced Negro employ- 
ees to masquerade as patients. 
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Neither this hospital, nor any other 
hospital in the United States, has yet to 
be denied Federal funds under title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. In a report 
issued in February of this year, the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission stated that of 
the 39 hospitals receiving Federal aid 
surveyed in the South, only 11 showed 
“significant changes in their discrimina- 
tory patterns of patient assignment, staff 
— ment, and access to public facili- 
It is significant to note that while 11 of 
the 39 hospitals had desegregated, all but 
2 had signed the so-called voluntary 
compliance agreements. These figures, I 
believe, speak for themselves. 

In summary, the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion states: 

The pace at which hospitals had desegre- 
gated was primarily determined by the Ad- 
ministrator or Board and was seldom the re- 
sult of efforts by the Public Health Service 
Staff of HEW. 

Emphasis has been— 


The Commission concludes— 


on the signing of papers, rather than the 
action and enforcement necessary to make 
this legislation meaningful. 


The Commission revealed that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare “has failed to take the steps neces- 
sary to achieve compliance” with title 
VI. In the Pebruary 23d edition of the 
New York Times, an unidentified official 
of HEW complains of political inter- 
ference” in the enforcement of title VI. 
He is quoted as saying: 

We don't feel like we had the support we 
needed from the White House or from the 
Secretary’s office. 


And while I am on this subject, and 
before making reference to specific pro- 
visions of the pending legislation, let 
me make a few observations about civil 
rights legislation, and for that matter 
about other programs purporting to ben- 
efit the disadvantaged citizens of our 
country. We are not unaware of the 
great unrest in our Nation particularly 
in the slum or poorer sections of many 
of our large cities. The poor and disad- 
vantaged are there primarily because of 
a lack of opportunity for education and 
for jobs. Poor housing, low motivation, 
indifference, and apathy are concomi- 
tants of such slum conditions. We seek 
through legislative efforts at all levels of 
government and through many volun- 
tary programs to remove discriminatory 
practices. To instill motivation and to 
provide opportunity. But the individual 
Plays a key role in the rise from the slum 
to a better way of life. Still, it is a mis- 
take to hold out false hopes, to give ex- 
aggerated and inflammatory promises of 
jobs and housing to those who are lack- 
ing in the qualifications for jobs or even 
in the ability to care for or support bet- 
ter housing. Even in the vast programs 
of public and private housing projects 
for the poor which have been carried out 
in the past, a section of the slum has been 
removed only to be relocated in the ad- 
joining or nearby area. Indeed, with all 
of the housing programs which have been 
advanced in the past, the slum areas have 
increased and not decreased. As others 
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have said before me, the problem is not 
housing, it is people. 

As this relates to civil rights, to job 
opportunities, to fair housing, the people 
who require the better jobs, whom we 
seek to relocate in better homes, need 
the preparation, the education, the 
schools and the sheer individual ability 
to handle the improved job and housing 
opportunities which they seek. Is it any 
wonder that we find frustrations seeking 
an outlet in vandalism and destruction 
when we have a high public official taunt- 
ing the underprivileged because they 
have no swimming pools like some of our 
wealthier citizens may have. Is it fair 
or right to promise subsidized, and good 
paying jobs without warning at the same 
time that good jobs require education, 
training, and schooling, and that good 
housing depends upon good income to 
support it—regardless of the neighbor- 
hood or community where it may be lo- 


. cated. 


The recent racial violence in Cleveland, 
Chicago, and New York, and the racial 
unrest evident in almost all urban centers 
in the United States, stemmed from the 
frustrated hopes of Negroes seeking to 
transform the “paper rights” into actual 
equality, confronted on all sides by lax 
and negligent enforcement and imple- 
mentation. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to new and 
additional laws—including the objectives 
found in H.R. 14765, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1966 which I support—we need sub- 
stantial fulfillment of the laws already 
passed. In addition, we need responsible 
action on the part of legislative and ex- 
ecutive leaders to the end that they do 
not become leaders of a revolt—may I 
say, an irresponsible revolt fraught with 
frustrations and misguided hopes, pref- 
aced only upon false promises. 

Let me turn now to the provisions of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1966 and the im- 
portant and timely subjects which are 
dealt with there. Except possibly with 
respect to title IV and some exaggerated 
expectations that might flow from its 
provisions, there seems to me to be noth- 
ing inflammatory or misleading about 
this measure. 

Titles I and II, which provide the 
means by which juries are selected in 
State and Federal courts, appear to me 
to be consistent with the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Certainly, the 
right to a trial by a jury of our peers 
should mean that persons should be eli- 
gible for jury service without regard to 
race or color—or sex. 

The method by which a jury wheel or 
list is to be selected through the applica- 
tion of titles I and II corresponds with 
the system that applies in the State 
courts of my own State of Illinois. Pro- 
viding jury lists from the voters regis- 
tration records would seem to be emi- 
nently fair and would meet the require- 
ments that jurors were not excluded and 
would avoid excluding jurors on the basis 
of race, color, or sex. 

With regard to that part of title II that 
would permit the intervention of the U.S. 
Attorney General, I am in full agree- 
ment. Indeed, it would seem extremely 
vital that before the State authorities 
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would be superseded by a Federal order, 
a court should hear the case and make 
such a determination. I feel that this 
procedure should apply likewise to title 
IV, to which I shall make reference in 
a moment. ; 

Title III merely provides equity jurie 
diction to the Attorney General in ini- 
tiating and enforcing rights and priv- 
ileges granted or secured by the Con- 
stitution or Federal Statutes where the 
element of race or color is involved. 

Title V embodies substantially a bill 
which I introduced earlier in this session, 
to the end that the Federal Government 
may be authorized to protect those who 
are in the exercise of civil rights granted 
under the Federal laws and who are en- 
couraging those seeking to exercise such 
rights. It will protect individuals and 
civil rights workers in promoting school 
desegregation, and in promoting voting 
rights and voter registrations. It will 
protect those seeking to exercise rights 
with regard to housing, and the volun- 
tary acts of others who are encouraging 
the exercise of rights to which they are 
entitled and for which they should have 
Federal protection. 

Title VI is aimed at the desegregation 
of public schools and other public facili- 
ties and would remove the requirement 
that the Attorney General may act only 
when a written complaint has been filed 
by an aggrieved party. 

Title VII provides for the requirement 
of voting records and voter registration 
in Federal elections, and would prevent 
the destruction of these records for a 
period of 22 months unless otherwise au- 
thorized by the United States Attorney 
General. 

Undoubtedly, the main controversy in 
the pending legislation results from the 
provisions of title IV affecting the sale 
and rental of private housing. It is my 
opinion that the amendments recom- 
mended by my colleagues, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SmrrH] and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE} 
would allay most of the doubts and ob- 
jections to this measure, and would make 
this title meaningful and effective. In 
addition, it would place the problem of 
nondiscriminatory housing in the areas 
where the problem must be solved, 
namely in the States and the communi- 
ties of the Nation and not in the office 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States, in Washington, D.C. 

It is unthinkable that the Federal 
Government would move in to States and 
individual municipalities in order to 
carry out a program of racial balance in 
the segregated neighborhoods and mu- 
nicipalities which now exist. Certainly, 
the primary intent of title IV should be 
to encourage these municipalities to take 
action themselves to end discrimination 
in housing. Much initiative has been 
demonstrated by the States as well as 
major cities throughout the country on 
this subject. As the Attorney General 
testified before the committee: 

There has been considerable State and 
private response to discrimination in hous- 
ing. Seventeen States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
a large number of municipalities have 
enacted fair housing laws. 
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There are actually 20 States with fair 
housing laws in addition to 26 of our 
larger urban centers. 

The measure before us appears to look 
first to Federal initiative, and provides in 
title IV that after an action is filed—not 
before—a party may apply to the court 
for a stay of 60 days upon representation 
that a State or local community has 
effective legislation protecting against 
discrimination. This would seem to 
place the burden exclusively upon an 
individual party to establish what the 
State or local government has done—or 
has not done in every conceivable case. 
I am satisfied that Federal action—and 
Federal legislation—is needed, but it is 
not needed as a substitute for, or in addi- 
tion to, local and State legislation where 
such local and State measures are effec- 
tively producing results. 

It must be recognized, too, that ending 
discrimination in housing is one of the 
most difficult types of discrimination to 
overcome. There is some question as to 
how effective any legislation can be—in 
and of itself —to end or even to reduce 
discrimination. For centuries persons of 
common national, cultural, and even 
religious backgrounds have congregated 
together in neighborhoods. They se- 
lected not only the area where they pre- 
ferred to live, they also endeavored to 
choose their neighbors. Thus, many of 
the Irish, Jewish, Polish, Italian, and 
other types of neighborhoods in our vil- 
lages, cities, and suburbs developed from 
this variety of backgrounds, and many 
persons preferred to live in that type of 
environment. 

Although both my parents and all my 
grandparents were Irish, I never had the 
experience of living in an Irish neighbor- 
hood as my parents and grandparents 
did. The neighborhoods where I have 
lived have always been composed of per- 
sons having a great variety of national, 
religious, and racial backgrounds. Even 
in my hometown of Lake Bluff, an ad- 
joining property owner was a Negro 
family. Since coming to Washington, I 
have experienced nothing but integrated 
housing which included Negroes, Asiatics, 
and possibly those of other racial back- 
grounds in addition to members of the so- 
called white race. Our next-door neigh- 
bor on Constitution Avenue, just a few 
blocks from the Capitol, is a very fine 
Negro family. 

Integration accomplished in areas of 
Southwest Washington, as well as in 
Northeast and Southeast Washington, 
would seem to be fairly good examples 
of what can be done through community 
action with common sense outlooks and 
official and private organizational sup- 
port. The ownership of property in the 
neighborhood where I live appears to 
bear no relation to the color of the pur- 
chasers or tenants. The fact that most of 
those who have recently purchased or 
rented property in the area are white 
would seem to have resulted from their 
economic condition rather than from 
the color of their skin. 

What my discussion is intended to 
indicate is that integrating a neighbor- 
hood or an apartment building or any 
other area must be accomplished at the 
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community and neighborhood level. 
The effect of city ordinances and State 
statutes should be to prohibit agreements 
or conspiracies or other unlawfu: or un- 
constitutional acts that would bar a per- 
son from selling his property to whom- 
ever he chooses and to permit access to 
communities and neighborhoods at least 
to the extent granted in title IV of the 
bill. I would hope that State statutes 
and local ordinances would be far more 
persuasive in seeking to accomplish this 
end. 

Title IV, indeed, is in many respects a 
weak statute in behalf of fair housing. 
It is my understanding that more than 
70 percent of the housing of this Nation 
is privately owned. Title IV would ex- 
empt all 70 percent from its provisions. 
If the provisions of title IV are adopted 
by the rest of the States that do not al- 
ready have fair housing laws, it would 
seem to accomplish little, and, indeed, 
would accomplish nothing with regard 
to the 70 percent of the houses about 
which I have made reference. 

In any event, I would not like to see 
this statute take precedence over local 
ordinances or State statutes that are 
aiming to accomplish much more, and 
which are, in my opinion, the effective 
means of opening up white neighbor- 
hoods and white apartment buildings to 
Negro owners and tenants. 

The amendment that I will offer in 
due course will in the first instance en- 
courage States and municipalities to act 
effectively in this area. In addition, the 
amendment will place the responsibility 
upon the Attorney General to establish 
the ineffectiveness of the State laws or 
local ordinances before title IV would 
apply. 

Gentlemen, we have many grave re- 
sponsibilities and we should assume those 
willingly that it is necessary for us to 
assume. But it should not be our aim 
to relieve city councils and State legisla- 
tures of their responsibilities. Some 
would like us to do so. Many others 
would prefer that we confine our at- 
tentions to the broad tasks of the Nation, 
with which we alone can deal. 

I suggest that the Civil Rights Act of 
1966 provides the broad guidelines for 
jury selection, school desegregation, and 
other subjects including nondiscrimina- 
tory housing. Beyond that, let us see 
that the States and subsidiary units of 
government act effectively in carrying 
out the policies which we have enun- 
ciated. 

The amendment I propose follows: 
AMENDMENT TO H.R. 14765, as REPORTED To 
Be OFFERED BY Mr. McCrory 

Page 61, strike out lines 20 through 24 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“STATEMENT OF POLICY AND DECLARATION OF 

PURPOSE 

“Sec. 401. It is the policy of the United 
States to prevent discrimination on account 
of race, color, religion, or national origin in 
the purchase, rental, lease, financing, use, 
and occupancy of housing throughout the 
Nation. The Congress declares that the pur- 
pose of this title is to implement this policy 
by encouraging and promoting appropriate 
fair programs at the State and local 


housing 
levels, It is not the purpose of this title to 
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invalidate or supersede State and local laws 
designed to prevent such discrimination and 
thereby relieve State and local governments 
of their responsibility in this area. The 
standards of conduct required, the proce- 
dures established, and the remedies provided 
by this title will serve to prevent such dis- 
crimination where State or local law or the 
enforcement of such law remains inadequate 
and will serve to encourage and promote the 
enactment and enforcement of State and 
local laws providing effective remedies for 
such discrimination substantially equivalent 
to or greater than those provided by this 
title.” 

Page 74, immediately after line 6, insert 
the following new section: 


“APPLICATION OF TITLE 


“Sec. 413. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by this section, none of the rights and 
remedies under this title shall apply with 
respect to any State or political subdivision 
which has in effect laws which make unlaw- 
ful discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
religion, or national origin in the sale, rental, 
and financing of housing. 

“(b) Whenever the Attorney General of 
the United States has reasonable cause to 
believe that there exists in any State or po- 
litical subdivision a pattern or practice of 
resistance to the full enjoyment of any of 
the rights enumerated in sections 403, 404, 
and 405 of this title he may bring a civil 
action against the State or political subdivi- 
sion in any appropriate United States dis- 
trict court by filing a complaint setting forth 
the facts pertaining to such pattern or pol- 
icy, the State or local law concerned, the 
provisions of this title which are necessary 
to insure the full enjoyment of such rights 
and requesting that such provisions be made 
applicable with respect to the State or politi- 
cal subdivision. If the Attorney General 
shall establish to the satisfaction of the 
court that the State or local law does not 
effectively insure the full enjoyment of the 
rights enumerated in sections 403, 404, and 
405, the court may enter an order setting 


forth the provisions of this title determined . 


by it to be necessary to insure the full en- 
joyment of such rights. Any civil action un- 
der this subsection shall be heard by a three- 
judge district court in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2284 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and any appeal shall be 
to the Supreme Court. 

“(c) Whenever a district court enters an 
order under subsection (b), the provisions of 
this title set forth in such order shall apply 
with respect to the State or political subdi- 
vision concerned from and after the date 
on which such order becomes effective until 
such order is modified, terminated, super- 
seded, or set aside by any court of competent 
jurisdiction or by operation of law. 

“(d) In the case of any State or political 
subdivision with respect to which the provi- 
sions of this title are applicable, the chief 
executive officer of such State or political 
subdivision may bring a civil action against 
the United States in any appropriate United 
States district court by filing a complaint 
alleging that existing State or local law effec- 
tively insures the full enjoyment of the 
rights enumerated in sections 403, 404, and 
405 of this title, which complaint shall set 
forth the State or local law concerned, and 
request that the provisions of this title be 
made inapplicable with respect to the State 
or political subdivision, If it shall be estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the court that 
the State or local law effectively insures the 
full enjoyment of the rights enumerated in 
sections 403, 404, and 405 the court may 
enter an order providing that the provisions 
of this title shall not apply with respect to 
such State or political subdivision. When- 
ever a district court enters an order under 
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this subsection, the provisions of this title 
shall not apply with respect to such State or 
political subdivision from and after the date 
on which such order becomes effective until 
such order is modified, terminated, super- 
seded, or set aside by any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction or by operation of law. 
Any civil action under this subsection shall 
be heard by a three-judge district court in 
the manner provided by subsection (a) of 
this section. 

“(e) As used in this section, the term 
‘State or political subdivision’ shall include 
any other jurisdiction with respect to which 
the provisions of this title may apply.” 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding but it 
seems to me that the gentleman from 
Illinois has had enough trouble in his 
own home State of Illinois, and enough 
trouble in the city of Chicago to occupy 
his time without talking about the dis- 
crimination that exists in the South, be- 
cause the same Martin Luther King who 
created the strife which the gentleman 
found so much enthusiasm for in the 
South is now being accused of creating 
the strife that now exists in the city of 
Chicago. 

The gentleman from Illinois has criti- 
cized the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment for not having done its very 
best enforcement of previous civil rights 
legislation. What would the gentleman 
recommend that they do? What con- 
stitutes best? 

Mr. McCLORY. I believe my state- 
ment will suggest many things to be done, 
and many alternatives. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I do not 
believe the gentleman’s statement has 
suggested anything up to this point. He 
says he opposes the Federal Government 
usurping the authority of local govern- 
ment but he supports it by voting for 
legislation such as this. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Louisiana will listen to 
the statement attentively, I am sure 
he will recognize that it contains a great 
many good points from which the gentle- 
man can benefit. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I do not 
believe the city of Chicago could bene- 
fit from this legislation nor any other 
city for that matter. 

Mr. McCLORY. And, perhaps, the 
country could. 

The problem of discrimination on the 
basis of race or color is one with which 
the whole Nation is concerned and I am 
not suggesting that the entire or sole an- 
swer is through legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Louisiana will be patient and listen to my 
entire statement he will find that the 
legislative function is only a part of the 
entire problem. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, the 
gentleman is suggesting that the hands 
of other people are dirty, but not his. 
People who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. Of course, legislation of 
this sort is not the answer. 
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Mr. McCLORY. 
suggesting that. 

As the gentleman will find out, I am 
trying to point out the fact that respon- 
sibility for carrying out effective civil 
rights is primarily in a State, in a town, 
in a municipality, or in a locality where 
the problems exist, and we should not 
assume that responsibility and relieve 
the States and municipalities of theirs. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
certainly wish to join with my distin- 
guished colleague from Illinois on the 
exercise of responsibility in this great 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons that 
we are spending from a week to a month 
each year or two in the field of civil 
rights is because local political subdivi- 
sions and the officers thereof have not 
been assuming their responsibilities and 
discharging their duties. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the 
gentleman. 

It is not the purpose of my statement 
to point the finger of blame at any par- 
ticular locality. I am trying to point 
the finger at the situations that exist and 
I do not question but that they do exist 
in various parts of the country not only 
in the South but in the North as well. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bottinc, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 14765, to assure nondiscrimina- 
tion in Federal and State jury selection 
and service, to facilitate the desegrega- 
tion of public education and other pub- 
lic facilities, to provide judicial relief 
against discriminatory housing practices, 
to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


No, sir; I am not 


GLAZED WALL TILE FROM JAPAN 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, July 19, the Secretary of the 
Treasury issued a formal order to all 
U.S. customs appraisers directing them 
to withhold appraisement on glazed wall 
tile from Japan. This notice has ap- 
peared in the Federal Register. It is in 
response to a dumping complaint filed by 
U.S. manufacturers against all major 
Japanese producers of wall tile plus the 
giant Japanese trading companies. It 
is important to note that some 70 percent 
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of all Japanese exports of wall tile are 
shipped to the United States and that 
some of the other 30 percent is the sub- 
jeet of antidumping action in Australia 
and Canada. 


The complaint charges exceedingly 
serious violations of our antidumping 
laws by the defendant Japanese industry, 
characterized by dumping prices in our 
market ranging from 35 to 45 percent 
below the prices charged to their Japa- 
nese customers. If also charges that the 
same defendants have resorted to a num- 
ber of other unfair trade practices in 
their sales in the U.S. market. These in- 
clude willful falsification of customs 
documents, secret kickbacks and rebates, 
use of identical trade names and color 
charts of U.S. firms, appropriation of 
American trade names to imply domestic 
origin of the goods, and concealment. of 
country of origin of the tile. 

All of these practices, when taken to- 
gether, have inflicted great harm on a 
small American industry, and have 
caused loss of employment, business, and 
profits at a time when the rest of the 
U.S. economy has been enjoying great 
prosperity. 

Some weeks ago I reported to the Con- 
gress that the Japanese producers of 
ceramic tile were scheming to evade the 
withholding of appraisement that might 
be forthcoming. At that time I for- 
warded my information to the Secretary 
of the Treasury who has since responded. 
Secretary Fowler tells me that he has 
alerted all collectors of customs at each 
American port to be especially alert to 
attempts by Japanese tile manufacturers 
and trading companies to evade U.S. law. 

I have also learned that the Commis- 
sioner of Customs has alerted all ap- 
praisers to reject Japanese sample 
boards, store displays, and other promo- 
tional materials which hide the country 
of origin in violation of our law. 

It is gratifying to be able to report these 
constructive developments which serve as 
a first step toward requiring Japanese 
producers and trading companies to 
compete fairly in our market. It may be 
hoped that it will serve to ameliorate the 
very serious situation which has de- 
veloped for this small domestic industry 
because of the unfair and predatory 
methods of competition which have to 
date been practiced so freely. 


NEW YORK COMMISSION ON HU- 
MAN RIGHTS IN SUPPORT OF 
CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today a 
large representative cross section of New 
York City community groups, religious 
organizations, trade unions, and other 
civic groups, are in Washington, D.C., 
participating in a delegation visit spon- 
sored by the New York City Commission 
on Human Rights in support of the 1966 
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civil rights bill. They are here under 
the leadership of the chairman of the 
New York City Commission on Human 
Rights, William H. Booth. 

I was privileged this morning to meet 
with this delegation, along with other 
colleagues from New York, and to hear 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], express 
his firm belief that during the course of 
the debate on the Civil Rights Act of 
1966 the House will act affirmatively and 
meet its responsibility in the area of civil 
rights. Also present to greet this group 
were Senator Javrrs and our colleagues 
from New York, Congressmen ADDABBO, 
HALPERN, KUPFERMAN, and Worrr. In 
addition, Nat H. Hentel, district attorney 
of Queens County, was present. 

Mr. Booth estimated that at least 300 
leaders and members of community or- 
ganizations participated in the trip to 
Washington. 

Some of the community and religious 
organizations which participated were 
the Catholic Interracial Council, the 
Protestant Council, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, the Urban 
League, the NAACP, the National Asso- 
ciation for Puerto Rican Civil Rights, 
and the National Association for Puerto 
Rican Affairs. 

Mobilization for Youth, Haryou, the 
Puerto Rican Community Development 
Project, Inc., Bedford Stuyvesant Youth 
in Action, as well as tenant’s associa- 
tions, parents’ councils, community coun- 


cils, antipoverty organizations, and 
many private civil rights groups were 
represented. 


Some of the labor unions which par- 
ticipated were district 65 of the RWDSU; 
Brewery Delivery Local No. 46; Brewery 
workers Local No. 3; the International 
Union of Electrical Workers; the Hotel 
and Allied Services Union; the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association; the 
National Maritime Union; the Fur, 
Leather & Machine Workers Union; 
Local No. 1199 of the Hospital Workers 
Union; the State, County & Municipal 
Employees Union; the Hotel, Motel & Club 
Employees Union; the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers; the Millinery Work- 
ers; the United Auto Workers; and the 
Bakers & Confectionery Workers. 

The Jewish Labor Committee was also 
represented. 

All participants in the visit were given 
one of the Commission’s new “50-50” 
buttons to wear. The black and white 
lapel buttons bear the legend “A 50-50 . 
Chance.” 

Mr. Booth has said: 

Passage of the 1966 civil rights bill will 
do a great deal to extend this 50-50 chance 
to all Americans throughout the 50 States. 


Mr. Speaker, the folowing members of 
the New York City Commission on 
Human Rights worked diligently toward 


ployment; Harriet Pickens, director of 
community action; Louis Zimmerman, 
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director of housing; Jacob Wittner, direc- 
tor of enforcement; human rights 
specialists, Joel Barkan, Leonard 
Vaughn, Vernon West, Doris Brooks, Ed- 
ward Mercado, Fernando Tapia, Frank 
Anderson; Edward Richardson, aide; 
and Shirley Reed, secretary. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the New York 
City Commission on Human Rights for 
organizing this impressive array of sup- 
port for the pending civil rights bill which 
is essential if we are to achieve equality 
of opportunity for all Americans in every 
area of our national life. 


COMMEMORATION OF LIBERIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today the people of Liberia are celebrat- 
ing their 119th year of independence. 
Liberia is the oldest republic in Africa 
and it is a land to which the United 
States has a long and warm attachment. 

Liberia had its origin in the efforts 
of the American Colonization Society in 
the early 19th century. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment offered funds and assistance in 
the negotiations for the cession of land 
by native chiefs. When the nation was 
constituted as the free and independent 
Republic of Liberia in 1847, the Liberian 
people modeled their constitution after 
ours. Their Government structure 
parallels that of our own country, di- 
vided into legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches. 

Under the leadership of the elected 
President, William Tubman, Liberia has 
been a nation of progress. Efforts are 
proving successful in integrating a di- 
verse nation of tribal customs and native 
dialects, 

Liberia boasts of an expanding econ- 
omy. Year after year production of iron 
ore and rubber increases. A great boast 
of the economy of Liberia has been the 
policy of keeping the foreign investment 
door open. An article in the New York 
Times of this year stated that increas- 
ing iron ore production sent Liberian ex- 

rts to a new high of $148 million in 
1965. An indication of the growing econ- 
omy has been the increase in banking 
facilities. - 

It is to the credit of the administration 
of President Tubman that the Govern- 
ment has been successful in its policy of 
improving the living conditions of the 
Liberian people. In industry and agri- 
culture, Liberia is taking its place among 
the modern nations of the world. 

Liberia’s motto, “The love of liberty,” 
has become an integral part of her do- 
mestic way of life and foreign policy 
aims. Supporting the concept of the 
self-determination of all peoples, Liberia 
was one of the charter members of the 
United Nations. Liberia has been a 
stanch supporter of this organization, 
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participating in many of its subsidiary 
organs. Liberia has also been a leader 
in promoting African cooperation. She 
has consistently supported the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity and has been repre- 
sented at all of the important confer- 
ences of African leaders. 

On this 119th year of independence 
Liberia is justified in holding its head 
high among the nations of the world. 
Africa’s oldest republic is meeting the 
problems of the 20th century. On this 
day of national celebration in Liberia 
the American people pay tribute to a 
prosperous and proud nation. As chair- 
man of the subcommittee on Africa of 
the committee on foreign affairs I ex- 
tend congratulations and good wishes to 
President William Tubman, to Ambas- 
sador S. Edward Peal and to the people 
of Liberia. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask that all Members who desire to do 
so may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in giving con- 
gratulations and good wishes to Liberia, 
to its President, and to its people. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from I- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 


A CLEARER COURSE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has often been accused of 
placing a smokescreen around our in- 
volvement in Vietnam. But, on the con- 
trary, the President’s successful policies 
have charted a course which is becoming 
clearer by the day. 

It has been evident for some time now 
that the war is not going to be lost on the 
battlefield. The Communist military 
position is now in its worst shape for a 
number of years. It has been a long time 
since the enemy won a major engage- 
ment. And they have not yet been able 
to mount the expected monsoon offensive. 

The Government of South Vietnam is 
proceeding with much more certainty 
today than several months ago. The 
council of the Unified Buddhist Church, 
which claims about 2 million followers, 
has announced that it has temporarily 
called off its struggle to disrupt the gov- 
ernment. Premier Ky responded by re- 
leasing 183 persons arrested during the 
Buddhist-led riots. This was followed 
by the creation of an 80-member army 
and People’s Advisory Council, including 
60 civilians and 20 military representa- 
tives. 

Our economic aid has played a big part 
in stabilizing the situation. Nearly one- 
fourth of all Americans deployed on aid 
missions abroad are now in South Viet- 
nam and nearly 20 percent of all our 
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financial aid is committed to that 
country. 

We have made our commitment clear 
and our future action is well spelled out. 
It will consist of trying to make clear to 
the North Vietnamese that they cannot 
win, that they must end the fighting and 
settle the political issues by peaceful 
means. 

Meanwhile, here at home, we can 
hasten the end of the conflict by refusing 
to let down our fighting men on the bat- 
tlefront. As President Johnson said: 


If everyone in this country was working as 
hard to support the principles of democracy 
as the men in Vietnam, I think we would 
have little to worry about. 


This line of thinking is brilliantly rep- 
resented by Bernie Horton’s recent edi- 
torial in the Wyoming Eagle of Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Throughout this conflict, he has 
played an important role by his thought- 
ful, unbiased, and responsible comments 
upon the situation. I include his views 
in the Recorp at this point: 


Foop ror THOUGHT 


The arch-critics of American policy in Viet 
Nam might do well to give serious thought 
to comments made by Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk in Canberra, Australia, Monday. 

Secretary Rusk told the ministerial council 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) the Communists apparently were 
pinning their hopes on criticism of the Viet 
Nam war within the United States. 

“America has reason to think Hanoi. has 
been banking heavily on criticism from 
within the United States and elsewhere in 
the free world as well as on political dissent 
within South Vietnam,” he said. 

“Hanoi will find it’s mistaken. Eventually 
it will have to realize that South Viet Nam 
and its free world allies .. . will prevent the 
Communists from seizing South Viet Nam 
by force.“ 

It has long been apparent the Communists 
have no intention of moving from the battle- 
field to the conference table so long as there 
is any hope they may win. 

Their hope apparently is based, at least in 
part, upon the belief that the United States, 
in the face of criticism at home and else- 
where, will grow tired of fighting and pull 
out of South Viet Nam. 

They also, apparently, are deriving some 
hope from the political dissension in South 
Viet Nam. 

The citizens of these United States could 
deal the North Vietnamese Communist hopes 
a severe blow by making it very clear they 
are united, solidly behind President John- 
son’s policy of “prudent firmness under care- 
ful control,” 

We must make it clear to the Communists 
that the United States is united 100 per cent 
in its effort and determination in Southeast 
Asia. 

We must make it clear to the Communists 
that victory for them is beyond expecta- 
tion—that the only sensible approach left 
for them is the conference table. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE FUNDS TO 
NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIA- 
TION SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent to address the House for 1 


minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the activities 
of the U.S. National Student Associa- 
tion—NSA—have disturbed many Mem- 
bers of Congress over. the past several 
years. Despite NSA’s tax exempt status, 
it has persistently participated in bla- 
tantly political activities. During the 
past several years, NSA has become in- 
creasingly critical of a strong American 
foreign policy, especially in southeast 
Asia. . 

NSA has passed resolutions which call 
for the abolition of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, which 
call for the United States to sponsor the 
admission of Red China to the United 
Nations, which call for a halt to United 
States bombing of North Vietnam, which 
call for the inclusion of the Vietcong— 
National Liberation Front—in any nego- 
tiations for a ceasefire, which call for an 
end to all U.S. “aggressive military ac- 
tion” in Vietnam, which oppose the Mc- 
Carran Act—the Internal Security Act 
of 1950—which support the free speech 
movement at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley—a movement which Cal- 
ifornia legislative investigating commit- 
tees and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion have deemed as infiltrated by radical 
left-wing elements, and which have called 
for a myriad of other extremist positions. 

NSA has consistently refused to ad- 
here to its constitution which specifically 
prohibits its participation in partisan 
political activity. It has refused to abide 
by the provisions of section 501(c) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 under 
which NSA has obtained its tax exemp- 
tion status. That section of the code 
allows tax exemptions for “corporations 
organized and operated exclusively for 
educational purposes, no substantial part 
of which is carrying on propaganda, or 
otherwise attempting to influence legis- 
lation, and which does not participate, 
or intervene in—including the publish- 
ing or distributing of statements—any 
political campaign.” 

Despite these two restrictions, NSA 
continues with its political activity, much 
of which is an effort to influence legisla- 
tion before the Congress. Their recent 
participation in activities which will un- 
dermine a strong policy in Vietnam is 
even more disturbing. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have indicated, NSA 
has adopted resolutions calling for a halt 
to U.S. bombing raids of Communist 
North Vietnam, calling for the inclusion 
of the Vietcong in any negotiations for a 
ceasefire, and calling for an end to all 
U.S. “aggressive military action” in 
Vietnam. 

Three particular items have come to 
my attention recently, and I feel that 
these items may warrant a close exami- 
nation by the appropriate committees of 
the Congress when the appropriations 
for the Department of State are consid- 
ered for oncoming fiscal years. 

We have seen that NSA has consist- 
ently opposed the position of a strong 
effort in Vietnam. They are trying to 
undercut any efforts, whether by the 
Congress or by the President, to 
strengthen the U.S. position in southeast 
Asia. 
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The first item which came to my at- 
tention was an article in the Washington 
Post, Saturday, May 21, 1966, which 
article stated, in part: 

NSA is subsidized with about $600,000 a 
year from the Ford, Field and Rockefeller 
Foundations, the AFL-CIO, the Department 
of State and other well-heeled organizations. 


This article clearly states that part of 
NSA’s funds are received from the De- 
partment of State, the very Department 
which is charged with the responsibility 
for conducting our foreign policy and 
carrying out the programs of the admin- 
istration in southeast Asia, policies and 
programs which NSA has consistently 
opposed. Of course, if NSA is engaged in 
political activity, and it thereby loses 
its tax exemption, it will place those oth- 
er tax exempt organizations, such as the 
Ford, Field, and Rockefeller Founda- 
tions, in danger of losing their tax- 
exempt statuses or seriously jeopardizing 
them. 

The second item which came to my at- 
tention was the article by Henry Ray- 
mont in the New York Times, May 23, 
1966, which stated, in part: 

The leadership of the largest American 
student organization has given . . a bleak 
and discouraging account of political unrest 
and the prospects of the war in South 
Vietnam. 

A report circulated by the National Stu- 
dent Association predicted that there would 
be no internal peace in South Vietnam until 
the United Buddhist Church assumes an 
active role in a constitutional government. 
It scored the U.S. for continuing to support 
the military junta. 

It also urged that American policies, no 
matter how well intentioned, had hopelessly 
alienated most of the civilian population, 
had created suspicions about the United 
States “domination” and had generally failed 
to achieve meaningful goals in economic and 
social assistance. 

The 4,250 word document is a journal of 
a two-week visit to South Vietnam last 
month by Philip Sherburne, N.S.A. president, 
and two other officers, Malcolm Kovacs and 
Gregory Delin. 

Mr. Sherburne, a 23-year-old graduate of 
the University of Oregon, disclosed yester- 
day that the delegation had made the trip 
at the expense of the State Department. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we see that the 
Department of State, according to NSA’s 
president, is financing the travel of the 
officers of NSA to South Vietnam who 
promptly return home and blast away at 
American foreign policy there. What 
kind of a ridiculous effort is the Depart- 
ment of State making with NSA and its 
officials? 

As if these two items are not bad 
enough, I now learn that NSA has 
been actively supporting the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee— 
SNCC—the militant black nationalist 
student organization and the originator 
of the term “black power,” for some time, 
and may even now be financing some of 
of their activities, directly and indirectly. 
This raises grave problems indeed. If 
SNCC is being financed, to some extent, 
by NSA and NSA is being financed to 
some extent, by the Department of State, 
then serious problems arise concerning 
the funding of the organizations. Not 
only has SNCC taken an active role in 
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highly disruptive protest demonstrations 
against the war in Vietnam, but it boy- 
cotted the recent White House Confer- 
ence on Civil Rights because it is opposed 
to the war in Vietnam and views it as a 
“class weapon” to draft Negroes for the 
armed services. 

NSA’s association with SNCC is a mat- 
ter of record. Delegates to the 14th 
National Student Congress of NSA 
adopted a resolution declaring NSA’s ap- 
proval of the objectives and programs 
of SNCC. SNCC’s membership in the 
new left, its involvement in the Vietnam 
protest demonstrations, its demonstra- 
tions against the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and its preach- 
ings of “black power” inciting class 
hatred in America do not seem to have 
affected, in the least, NSA’s relationship 
with SNCC. As recently as January 
1966, SNCC issued a policy statement 
concerning U.S. involvement in Vietnam 
which was, according to SNCC chairman 
at that time, John Lewis, approved by 
the entire national staff of SNCC with- 
out dissent. The SNCC statement urged 
draft-age Americans to deliberately 
avoid military service in Vietnam. The 
policy statement said, in part: 

We maintain that our country’s cry of 
“preserve freedom in the world” is a hypo- 
critical mask behind which it squashes 
liberation movements which are not bound, 
and refuse to be bound, by the expediencies 
of the United States cold war policies. 


Mr. Speaker, these three items which 
I have cited today raise serious problems 
for the Department of State. I surely 
hope that the Department is not sup- 
porting the activities of NSA when it 
must know that NSA has in the past, is 
now, and undoubtedly will continue to 
be an organization opposed to the policies 
of the United States in southeast Asia, 
so long as those policies are anything 
other than withdrawal, but it does ap- 
pear that way. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs should consider interrogat- 
ing the Department on these important 
items. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions and its subcommittee on the De- 
partment of State appropriations should 
consider investigating these charges and 
should consider requiring the Depart- 
ment to cease its support of this radical 
student organization which is subverting 
American foreign policy. 


ILLINOIS VETERINARY DOCTORS 
HONORED 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, at its recent 
103d annual meeting, the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association honored 38 
of its members for 50 years of continuous 
membership in the association. 

I am extremely proud that three of 
those honored are from the State of 
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Illinois. Two of the three are from the 
24th Congressional District, which I have 
the honor to represent. 

To Drs. Anthony Bott, of Belleville, 
and W. G. Teckenbrock of East St. Louis, 
I extend my heartiest congratulations. 
Both gentlemen have distinguished 
themselves in their profession and the 
communities they serve. They richly de- 
serve the honors they have received. 

Dr. Bott, whom I am pleased to call a 
long time friend, has been an articulate 
spokesman for the veterinarian in the 
Armed Forces. I have had the distinct 
pleasure of working with him on matters 
concerning veterinary officers in the mili- 
tary. He has ably represented his pro- 
fession on these occasions. 

Dr. Teckenbrock has had a distin- 
guished career and merits the recogni- 
tion afforded him for his long and valued 
service to the veterinary medicine. 

I commend both gentlemen for the 
tributes they have received. 

Under leave to do so, I include with my 
remarks the following letter from the 
Washington representative of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association ad- 
vising me of the honor paid to Dr. Bott 
and Dr. Teckenbrock: 

AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1966. 

Hon, MELVIN PRICE, 

Rayburn House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Price: At the 103rd 
annual meeting of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, July 6th—July 14th, 1966, 38 members 
of the Association were honored with 50 
years of continuous membership in the As- 
sociation, as well as outstanding contribu- 
tions to the profession. Gold membership 
cards and life memberships were awarded to 
each of these members. 

Three of the members honored were from 
the State of Illinois. They included Doc- 
tors Anthony Bott of Belleville, David E. 
Sisk of Mansfield, and W. G. Teckenbrock of 
East St. Louis. 

Congressman Price, I thought because of 
your very close friendship with Dr. Bott 
that you would be interested in this new 
recognition given to this outstanding vet- 
erinarian from the State of Illinois. 

Sincerely, 
Frank A. Topp, D. V. M., 
Washington Representative. 


RESOLUTION TO RESUME AIR 
SERVICE 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rem] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier today I introduced a joint resolu- 
tion which would provide for immediate 
resumption of airline service while the 
parties to the present airlines dispute at- 
tempt to resolve the issues through col- 
lective bargaining. 

In my judgment, this resolution should 
be enacted by the Congress promptly. 
All available procedures under the law 
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covering controversies in the airline in- 
dustry—the Railway Labor Act—have 
been exhausted. The public interest re- 
quires that the Congress act. 

The operative sections of the proposed 
resolution read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The period of time provided for in 
Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, para- 
graph 3, during which no change except by 
agreement, shall be made by the parties to 
the controversy, or affiliates of said parties, 
in the conditions out of which the dispute 
arose, is hereby reinstated and extended, for 
one hundred and eighty days, effective im- 
mediately. During said period of time none 
of the parties to the controversy, or affiliates 
of said parties shall engage in or continue 
any strike or lock out. 

Sec. 3. The President shall, at the earliest 
possible date, appoint a Special Airline Dis- 
pute Board which shall engage in mediatory 
action directed to promoting agreement be- 
tween the parties. Any such agreement shall 
provide that the wage settlement provisions 
be retroactive to January 1, 1966. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, each 
member of the board shall be compensated 
at a rate prescribed by the President for each 
day together with necessary travel and sub- 
sistence expenses. 

Sec. 4. If the agreement has not been 
reached within one hundred and fifty days, 
the Board shall make recommendations to 
the President, and the President shall advise 
the Congress, regarding terms or procedures 
which will assure final settlement of this 
dispute in the public interest and without 
further interruption of the continuity of 
transportation services by these carriers. 


This resolution, however, is an interim 
measure. What is basically needed is a 
long-term solution to deal with strikes 
affecting the health, safety, or welfare 
of a substantial segment of the popula- 
tion. We must reform existing laws. 

My distinguished colleague—the senior 
Senator from New York—Jacos K. 
Javits and I cosponsored legislation in 
June 1965 and again in January of this 
year which would give the President new 
and necessary powers to protect the pub- 
lic interest in a wide variety of contro- 
versies, from transit strikes to steel 
crises to rail work-rules disputes. 

In his state of the Union message on 
January 12, 1966, the President said 
and I quote: 

I also intend to ask the Congress to con- 
sider measures which without improperly 
invading State and local authority will en- 
able us effectively to deal with strikes which 
threaten irreparable damage to the national 
interest. 


It is unfortunate that to date no mes- 
sage has been forthcoming. Indeed, the 
President said in his press conference 
of July 20: 

We have had administration people work- 
ing on possible proposals to submit to the 
Congress that could be used in cases of 
emergencies that vitally affect the public 
interest. 

I must frankly say to you that up to this 
point we have been unsuccessful in getting 
legislation that the Secretary of Labor and 
the other members of my cabinet felt ac- 
ceptable, and that we felt would have any 
chance of passage in the Congress. 

We are still searching for an answer. We 
would like to find a solution that could be 
embraced by the administration, manage- 
ment, labor and the Congress. But up to 
this point we have been quite unsuccessful. 
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It is my hope that the Congress will 
take the initiative in this regard and hold 
hearings on proposed legislation to pro- 
tect the public interest in serious labor 
disputes. The record over the past few 
years—and indeed in the present con- 
troversy—is clear; existing machinery is 
inadequate. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation Senator 
Javits and I have introduced would 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
Railway Labor Act to— 

First. Authorize the President to ap- 
point a board of inquiry to make public 
recommendations for a settlement based 
on fact-finding. 

Second. Authorize the President to or- 
der a 30-day freeze, during which the 
parties would be under a duty to bargain 
upon the recommendations, although 
neither party would be required to accept 
the recommendations. 

Third. Authorize the President to seek 
appointment by a Federal court of a 
special receiver to operate the struck fa- 
cilities to the extent which, in the opin- 
ion of the court, is necessary to protect 
the public health and safety. 

Fourth. Extend coverage of the emer- 
gency labor disputes provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, including these new 
provisions as well as the existing 80-day 
cooling-off provisions, to controversies 
which, though they may not affect an 
entire industry nor imperil the health or 
safety of the Nation as a whole, do affect 
interstate commerce and do imperil the 
health and safety of a substantial part 
of the population or territory of the Na- 
tion, and cover employees of a State or 
political subdivision if they are engaged 
in transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication. 

This legislation would require a fact- 
finding board and subsequent bargaining 
within a period of 30 days. During this 
time public opinion would have a chance 
to assert itself. The proposal does not 
involve compulsory arbitration—the 
negotiations would be voluntary and car- 
ried out by the parties themselves. 


SHOULD WE CHANGE OUR 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE? 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. YOUNGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Lucile Hosmer, legislation chairman, Na- 
tional Federation of Republican Women, 
prepared a very interesting paper on 
the question “Should We Change Our 
Electoral College?” Her statement is 
well documented and is worthy of study 
by Members of Congress. Her statement 
follows: 


Sour We CHANGE OUR ELECTORAL 


COLLEGE? 
(By Lucile Hosmer) 


Felix Morely, in his book, “Freedom and 
Federalism,” published in 1959, makes the 
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statement: “If you consider the United States 
as a Federal Union of fifty largely self-gov- 
erning Republics, then the protracted carni- 
val of a Presidential year makes plenty of 
sense. The overall expenditure of time, 
money and energy on politics must be divided 
by the number of States to get a true pro- 
portion. It is not a President of the Ameri- 
can people that is being chosen, but a Presi- 
dent of the United States. And the Union 
of the self-governing commonwealths in a 
compound Republic is given nationwide rec- 
ognition by the fuss and fun and frolic over 
the aspirants to the White House.” 

With the 1968 elections already being dis- 
cussed, once again, vigorous criticisms of our 
Electoral College system is being heard. Do 
away with it.“ “It is outmoded and out- 
dated.” Yet, ask these critics what our 
Electoral College is? what its purpose was? 
what our Founding Fathers had in mind 
when they created it? and you will receive 
a blank look and a shrug of the shoulders. 

We need to understand the true purpose 
of our Electoral College. We need to realize 
that it is one of the few remaining struc- 
tures of our Nation which maintains the 
United States as a Constitutional Republic 
and prevents us from degenerating into an 
unlimited Democracy which can be con- 
trolled by demogogues who can arouse the 
people and build such a patronage machine 
throughout the Nation that they can insure 
their reelections at the expense of the tax- 
payers. 

No other provision at our Constitutional 
Convention was debated more vigorously. 
Its members foresaw the many dangers that 
could result if the wrong methods were used 
in selecting the Chief Executive. Their 
knowledge and understanding of history and 
tyranny (much greater, in most instances, 
than that understood, today) told them that 
an unrestricted “direct yote” or a democracy 
could, too easily develop into an oligarchy or 
a dictatorship. The people of each State 
chose their Electors according to the laws of 
their respective States. These men, in turn 
had the responsibility of meeting and select- 
ing the man whom they considered to be the 
best qualified man as President, 

Although most people, today, do not under- 
stand this, no American has ever voted di- 
rectly for any Presidential candidate. The 
final decision is made by the Electors of the 
Electoral College. 

The Electors are equal in number to the 
total Congressional representation (both the 
House and the Senate) of their State, and 
so no State can have less than three. There 
is no maximum in the number of the Elec- 
tors, since the population change which 
determines the number of Congressmen from 
each State can increase or decrease, thus 
affecting the number of Electors. I.E. Penn- 
sylvania had 82 Electors in 1960. In 1964, 
they had only 29, because the number of 
Congressmen had been decreased by 3 be- 
cause of population loss. 

In 1964, New York had the highest Elec- 
toral vote (43), followed by California with 
40 Electoral votes. 

A minimum of 269 votes is required for 
one candidate if he is to be elected Presi- 
dent. However, if no candidate receives this 
majority, the election is thrown into the 
House of Representatives. This is author- 
ized by Article II Section 1 of the Constitu- 
tion of the U.S., as amended by the 12th 
Amendment (Article XII). The possibility 
of such an occurrence was expected to hap- 
pen many times by the writers of the Con- 
stitution. 

Their objective, however, was to have our 
President chosen by non-political community 
leaders, thoughtful men in a “detached situa- 
tion.” In Essay #68 of the Federalist Papers, 
a group of Essays, written to explain the Con- 
stitution and its purpose and intent to the 
original Thirteen States, by James Madison, 
Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, much 
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time is devoted to explaining the Electoral 
College and the reasons for its structure. 
It was desirable that the sense of the people 
should operate in the choice of a person 
to whom so important a trust should be con- 
fided .. It was equally desirable that the 
immediate election should be made by men 
capable of analyzing the qualities adapted 
to the station . . it was, also, peculiarly 
desirable to afford as little opportunity as 
possible for “tumult and disorder“. These, 
the Architects of the Constitution classed as 
the “dangers of democratic passion”. There 
was general agreement on having the Presi- 
dent chosen by “indirect election” through 
the medium of the Electoral College. So, we 
must keep in mind that, even today, though 
it sometimes appears otherwise, the Presi- 
dential election is not a National election 
. . . but a collective election of the 50 States 


. for the President of the United States. 


In most respects our Electoral System has 
stood the test of time through 44 elections 
for President; from George Washington to 
Lyndon Johnson. The only minor change 
which has been made in the whole process 
was that of the 12th Amendment. This is 
the only difference between the election of 
our first President and our present President. 

Before the 12th Amendment, the members 
of the Electoral College voted for two men 
as President, with one being from another 
State than themselves. The man with the 
highest vote became President if he had a 
majority of the Electoral votes. If none had 
a majority or if two were tied, the House 
of Representatives, voting by States (one 
vote each) chose the President from among 
the five highest on the list (Const.). After 
the President was chosen, the next man with 
the most Electoral votes became Vice Presi- 
dent, unless two or more were tied, in which 
case the Senate chose between them. 

The two-party system made it necessary to 
require a majority of the Electoral College in 
the election of the President, as well as 
modifying the election procedure. 

If the original concept of a wholly in- 
dependent Electoral College had endured, 
there would have been no need for party or- 
ganization. As stated in #68 of the Fed- 
eralist Papers: They have not made the ap- 
pointment of the President to depend on 
any pre-existing bodies of men who might be 
tampered with beforehand to prostitute 
their votes. Thus, without corrupting the 
body of the people, the immediate agents in 
the election will, at least enter upon the 
task, free from sinister bias.” 

As can readily be seen, there was no sense 
in organizing the people to vote for a Presi- 
dential candidate when the popular vote was 
not even counted . . consequently, the 
only way an Elector could be counted as a 
vote for a President was to present the Elec- 
tors as Party nominees and then get the 
‘bloc’ (weight) of each State’s Electors 
pledged to the Party’s Candidate. However, 
there is still no legal compulsion for an 
Elector to vote for the Candidate for whom 
he is pledged. At the present time, I be- 
lieve there are 3 States which require that 
an Elector must vote for the Candidate to 
whom he is pledged by his own political 
Party. 

It took a long time after the demise of the 
Congressional Caucus to build the system 
for national nominating conventions, The 
separate State Conventions from which our 
Presidential Primaries developed were the 
tools. 

We must not forget that the electoral vote 
is not counted until the first Monday after 
the second Wednesday of December. This 
means that there is, generally, a lapse of 
nearly six weeks after the November election. 
Under this system a whole Presidential elec- 
tion could be upset after it appears to be 
decided. 

Let us reemphasize the fact that our 
Presidential election, in reality, is the result 
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of the elections of 50 separate and distinct 
States, which are, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, held on the same day. If a third candi- 
date should be introduced into the Elec- 
toral College when it met, the outcome might 
be that the election would be thrown into 
the House of Representatives for the final 
result. This could happen if certain Elec- 
tors removed their bloc of votes from the 
two candidates selected by the two parties 
at their National Conventions, thereby pre- 
venting either candidate from receiving the 
required majority of votes (269) necessary 
for the election. If this should happen to- 
day, there would be great confusion through- 
out the country as most people believe that 
they are voting directly for the President. 

Since Presidential elections have been 
counted, 13 have been won by a candidate 
who had received the minority of the popular 
vote. However, not too many of our Ameri- 
can citizens have been disturbed by this, in 
the past, in spite of the fact that they have 
been led to believe that this Republic of ours 
was intended to be a Democracy. 

The many and varied Constitutional 
Amendments proposed to remedy the manner 
in which we elect our President, all have one 
thing in common; they would bring about a 
division of the electoral weights or blocs 
of the States. One proposal is for the direct 
popular election of the President, without 
regard for State boundaries. Senator Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH (Rep, Maine) with Sen- 
ator GEORGE AIKEN (Rep. Ver.) as cosponsor 
presented this Amendment (S.J. 4). It, also 
provides for the nomination of Presidential 
candidates by National Primaries and run- 
offs of the two top candidates in either pri- 
maries or elections for President where no 
candidate receives a majority. Another pro- 
posal is called ‘Proportional Division of Elec- 
toral Votes’ (SJ. 7), introduced by Sen. 
JOHN SPARKMAN (Dem. Ala.) co-sponsored by 
Sen. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL (Rep. Mass.) 
This would retain the electoral votes but 
dividing each State’s votes in accordance 
with the direct popular vote as well within 
the State. : 

Another proposal, the “District System,” 
divides the States into equally populated 
districts, each with an electoral vote in- 
cluded. S. J. 12 introduced by Sen. KARL 
Mounpr (Rep. S.D.), together with Sen. 
Strom THurmonp (Rep. S. C.), Sen. JOHN 
McCLxLLAN (D. Ark.), Sen. R. Hruska (R. 
Neb.), and also introduced by Sen. JohN 
Tower (Rep. Tex.) as S. J. Res. 62. Another 
version of the ‘Proportional Division of Elec- 
toral votes’ has been introduced by Sen, 
SMATHERS (Dem. Flor.) as S.J. 28 includes 
with it a provision for direct national nomi- 
nating Primaries. 

The present Administration is pushing 
very hard for the following changes through 
S. J. Res. 58 and H. J. Res. 278. 

These bills contain the following pro- 
visions; 

1. The independent office of Elector is 
abolished, although the Electoral College 
system is not. 

2. The States are required to certify the 
popular vote totals as well as the Electoral 
Vote. However the intent is that the entire 
electoral vote of a State must be given to 
the Presidential and Vice Presidential candi- 
dates who receive the most of the popular 
votes in the State. At the present time, a 
State gives to the candidate receiving a ma- 
jority of the votes. 

3. Also changed would be the method of 
selecting the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, if no candidate receives a majority 
vote. There would be held a Joint session 
of the House and the Senate, with each Con- 
gressman having one vote and each Senator 
having one vote. They would, then, select 
a President and Vice-President from among 
those who have received the top electoral 
votes (the first three) on the list. 
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This system, of course would mean the 
complete destruction of State representa- 
tion (one vote for each State by One Con- 

an and One Senator) in their respec- 
tive Houses, for the election of the President. 

When we begin to discuss plans to change 
the basic concept of our electoral system, 
we need to remember that we are repeating, 
NOW, all of the problems which were faced 
and debated by the members of our Con- 
stitutional Convention. We should, then, 
set down the difficult problems which they 
were able to solve successfully, before we 
plunge in, determined to change the struc- 
ture according to the proposals which have, 
thus far, been made. It would appear to be 
foolish to undo that which was wise, which 
they did. And, also, it would be unwise 
for us to create Constitutional problems, 
where, now, none exist because of the fail- 
ure on our part to understand WHY the 
Electoral College was considered to be neces- 
sary and WHY its membership was estab- 
lished as it was. 

Our Constitutional Convention designed 
to establish, here, a government of checks 
and balances, a Republic, which incorporated 
principles which had never been tried before. 

There was, of course, first of all, the Fed- 
eral Principle of limited dual-sovereignty of 
the State and the National (sovereignty be- 
ing understood as the power to declare the 
law). Next, was the great principle of sepa- 
ration of powers of the three great powers 
of government: with our checks and balances 
to prevent usurpation of power in any 
branch. And last but not least was the 
combination of the federal and national 
principles of representation in the central 
government (what we call the Federal gov- 
ernment, today). The Constitutional Con- 
vention proposed that the central govern- 
ment would have delegated to it only part 
of the power to “to declare law”. In turn, 
they delegated to their State governments 
the remaining power, not specifically out- 
lined for the Central (federal) government, 
in the Constitution (Article X). In other 
words, it was intended that there be dual- 
sovereignty or as it is often called dual- 
citizenship between the State and National 
governments. 

During the final debates in the Constitu- 
tional Convention regarding the Electoral 
College, a Committee of Eleven was ap- 
pointed to report to the Convention-at-large. 
Gouveneur Morris, in giving the report for 
himself and the Committee stated that the 
plan of the Electoral College satisfied “the 
indispensable necessity for making the Ex- 
ecutive independent of the Legislature . . . 
as the Electors would vote at the same time 
throughout the United States and at so great 


evil of cabal (intrigue) was avoided.” 
was that after 15 weeks of debate, action 
and changes, the Constitutional Convention 
settled on a plan for the election of the Presi- 
dent by an Electoral College which, in ef- 
fect endorsed the following principles of: 

1. The doctrine of separation of powers. 

2. Established the combination of the 
federal and the national elements in the 
election of the President. 

8. Gave each State the same representa- 
tion in the President that it had 
in the whole Congress (House and Senate). 

4. Saw to it that each State had the right 
to choose the manner of appointing its 
Electors. 

5. Gave to each State the determination 
of the qualifications of its voters. 

6. Established the requirement of an 
electoral majority which is the foundation 
of the two-party system. 

Had any one of these vital points not have 
been considered by the Convention, the Con- 
stitution might never have been adopted. 
Or, if it had been adopted. it would have 
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contained within itself, the elements of im- 
balance, which in the course of time would 
have distorted our whole structure of checks 
and balances, For that reason, these must 
be reference points against which any 
amendment must be tested, if it be in har- 
mony with the Constitution and maintain 
the proper balance throughout our whole 
system. 

As the parties developed, the majority in 
each State assumed for itself the full elec- 
toral power of the States. This was done by 
electing the Electors on a Statewide ticket. 
Both parties supported this trend in the 
states where they were strong and fought it 
where they were weak. Eventually, how- 
ever, the consolidation of each State's Elec- 
toral power produced a uniform manner of 
election members of the Electoral College. 
The rise of the Big City vote in the north, 
under this system has shifted the balance of 
political power, as between parties. 

One of the biggest problems facing us to- 
day is the matter of controlling and estab- 
lishing greater morality and character in 
the big cities in order to maintain our prin- 
ciples. Those in congested areas tend to 
have the desire to lean on others and to “go 
along” with the majority in what it is doing 
or thinking, without making the effort to 
understand the problem for themselves. 
More character is evident in the rural areas 
where each individual maintains the courage 
of his convictions and is more willing to 
stand for the principles in which he believes. 
We should not compromise a good system 
because of the errors of human character, 

Every State with a powerful political ma- 
chine which can control the vote of the 
whole State are the areas where the dema- 
gogues rule, regardless of the system. In 
most cases they survive because of the ig- 
norance of what is being done, a lack of 
stamina or a lack of morality. If the indi- 
vidual citizens knew enough about our 
checks and balances inherent in our Consti- 
tutional principles, they would not be willing 
to sacrifice them, but there are not enough 
people willing to study and learn those prin- 
ciples and re-educate the people to the pur- 
pose of them, such as the purpose of our 
Electoral College and its relationship to our 
system of checks and balances. We should 
not forget that when Benjamin Franklin left 
the Convention Hall after the Constitution 
was adopted he was stopped by a woman 
who asked him, “Sir, What have you given 
us?” His reply was “Madam, we have given 
you a Republic, if you can keep it.“ In 
other words, “if you, the people can make it 
work.” 

So far, basically, the proposals to change 
the manner of electing the President in- 

rates, 

1. Abolition of the Electoral College, and 
the direct election of the President by the 
popular vote of the people and considering 
the whole nation as one huge election dis- 
trict, eliminating all State boundaries. 

Abolition of the Electoral College is the 
necessary requirement of any plan for the 
direct election of the President by popular 
vote (a return to the Greek Democracy con- 
cept) and also for any plan which keeps the 
electoral vote, but divides it proportionally 
among the candidates for President within a 
State. Under two of these plans the individ- 
ual would vote directly for President and 
Vice-President. This would create interstate 
Candidates as opposed to intra-state can- 
didates, which we now have. However par- 
ty candidates are “extra-legal”, outside the 
law. They achieve constitutional status 
only when the votes are cast for them in the 
Electoral College. 

It is the office and character of the Elec- 
tor and nothing else which can maintain 
the intra-state character of the Presidential 
elections. Should we reject the office and 
person of the Elector? We would at the same 
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time establish inter-state candidates and 
this would result in turn to Federal control 
of elections, including the qualifications of 
voters. No one who believes that we are a 
Federation of States, the United States 
could conceivably support the abolition of 
the Electoral College. In the Federalist 
Papers #1, it was stated, “It seems to 
have been reserved to the people of this 
country to decide the important question, 
whether societies of men are really capable 
of establishing good government from re- 
flection and choice, or whether they are 
forever destined to depend for their political 
constitutions on accident or force.” 

At this time it would be proper to turn 
to the wise counsel of Justice Joseph Story, 
whose “Commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United States”, written in 1833, are 
considered a Constitutional Classic, second 
only to the Federalist papers and used in 
many of our Law Colleges as late as 1926, 
where he states “whatever, then has been 
found to work well in experience, should be 
rarely hazarded upon conjectural improve- 
ments. Time and long steady operation are 
indispensable to the perfection of all social 
institutions. To be of any value they must 
become cemented with the habits, the feel- 
ings and the pursuits of the people. Every 
change discomposes for awhile the whole 
arrangement of the system. What is safe is 
not always expedient; what is new is often 
pregnant with unforseen evils, and imagi- 
nary good. . . The structure (of the Con- 
stitution) has been erected by architects ot 
consumate skill and fidelity; its foundations 
are solid, its compartments are beautiful; 
its arrangements are full of wisdom and 
order; and its defences are impregnable from 
without. It has been reared for immortality, 
if the work of man may justly aspire to such 
a title. It may nevertheless, perish in an 
hour by the folly of corruption, or negligence 
of its only keepers the People. Republics 
are created by the virtue, public spirit, and 
intelligence of its citizens. They (Repub- 
lics) fall when the wise are banished from 
the public councils, because they dare to 
be honest and the profligate are rewarded 
because they flatter the people in order to 
betray them.” 
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POVERTY GRANTS FOR THE YET 
UNBORN 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, Washington poverty warriors an- 
nounced a $43,511 grant to a four-county 
community action program in Missouri. 
With their usual businesslike efficiency 
and thoroughness, OEO described the 
area to be served as follows: 

Approximately 120,000 needy persons are 
found scattered in every town and along 
rural roads in an area 60 miles long and 40 
miles wide. 


Their poignant description raised a 
vision of a 60-mile swath of poverty cut 
through the beautiful Missouri terrain. 

Then the area Congressman got inter- 
ested. Adding up his own figures, he 
calculated that the four counties con- 
tained a maximum total population of 
only 105,000 persons. He was under- 
standably perplexed as to where the 120,- 
000 needy persons were to be found. The 
Congressman notified OEO that they 
were telling the world that everyone in 
the area was impoverished, plus several 
thousand yet unborn. 

Hasty recalculations by OEO whittled 
the figure of needy persons down to 
80,000 of the 105,000 population. In the 
face of continued disbelief by the Con- 
gressman and the citizens of the four 
counties, OEO finally agreed that there 
were probably only about 5,000 needy 
families in the area. 

The $43,511 grant was to the Daniel 
Boone Human Development Corp. for 
administering and staffing of a commu- 
nity action program in St. Charles, Lin- 
coln, Warren, and Montgomery Counties 
in Missouri. 

Earlier this year, OEo admitted that 
its Washington profile of poverty for 
Danville, Ind., not only exceeded the pop- 
ulation there but failed to fit any Dan- 
ville in the Nation. It would appear that 
Mr. Shriver’s computerized poverty ma- 
chine in Washington continues to grind 
out distorted poverty statistics and a 
seemingly endless procession of fuddles. 
The fuddle factory, known in the alpha- 
betic jargon of government as OEO, con- 
tinues to live up to its name. 

As if the community action grant was 
not enough, $163,000 was recently an- 
nounced to set up legal services for the 
poor in nine counties of Missouri. As the 
Congressman put it: 


The local bar associations didn't even know 
this was going to be done. This isn't the way 
you get ahead, 


It turned out the application was sub- 
mitted by a law professor who is a con- 
sultant to the Washington office of OEO. 

After criticizing the high salaries “for 
jobs that are not clearly defined” and 
heavy overtones of politics in the poverty 
program, the Democratic Congressman 
representing this area, the Honorable 
WILLIAM L. Huncate, announced to the 
press that, although he favored the pov- 
erty war last year, he will vote against 
continuing the program this year. 
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PROPOSED TEMPORARY EXEMP- 
TION FOR U.S. CARRIERS UNDER 
THE FEDERAL AVIATION ACT 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Carter] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py to join with my colleagues in support 
of the legislation introduced by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Transportation and Aeronautics. 
The proposed legislation amending the 
Federal Aviation Act to allow a tempo- 
rary exemption for U.S. carriers placed 
at a disadvantage by foreign carriers is 
sorely needed and long overdue. 

I was amazed to learn, Mr. Speaker, 
that our own U. S.-flag carriers must wait 
upwards to 5 years for the normal pro- 
ceedings before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board before they can be certificated 
over air routes which, in the interim, are 
being flown on a daily basis by foreign 
air carriers. It seems unbelievable and, 
indeed, is intolerable that three foreign 
carriers are now authorized by our Gov- 
ernment to fly across the continental 
United States, picking up and discharg- 
ing passengers on their round-the-world 
routes, while not a single U.S.-flag car- 
rier has similar privileges across its own 
country. 

It is expedient, not only for the balance 
of payments involved but for national 
prestige, tha* this situation be corrected 
as soon as possible, and therefore, I urge 
the support of this legislation. 


REEXAMINATION OF U.S. FOOD 
PRODUCTION POLICIES 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Republican Task Force on Agriculture 
urges an immediate reexamination of 
U.S. food production policies. 

So much attention has been focused 
on the world food crisis that the ominous 
threat of a grain shortage here in the 
United States has been all but over- 
looked. 

There is a very real possibility that 
domestic reserves of wheat and feed 
grains will reach dangerously low levels 
in the year ahead unless U.S. production 
is increased or exports to the underde- 
veloped countries of the world are re- 
duced. The time for planting winter 
wheat is fast approaching and if it is 
the Johnson administration’s intent to 
choose the alternative of expanding pro- 
duction, acreage allotments for both 
wheat and feed grains should be further 
increased at once so farmers can make 
their plans accordingly. 
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For humanitarian reasons, if for no 
other, it is inconceivable that the United 
States would sharply cut back Food for 
Peace shipments of desperately needed 
grain to friendly nations. Serious 
famine in India has been averted through 
massive shipments of U.S. food this year, 
but the threat of starvation will remain 
unless this aid is continued on a large 
scale. 

The 1966 U.S. wheat crop will fall 250 
to 300 million bushels short of meeting 
domestie and export needs which are 
estimated at about 1.5 billion bushels 
for the crop year ahead. This will leave 
a critically low carryover of only 250 to 
300 million bushels next July 1. Should 
1967 bring a repetition of the drought 
conditions which reduced this year’s pro- 
duction, the United States will have no 
choice but to cut back Food for Peace 
wheat exports or ration wheat in this 
country. 

With the potential to increase grain 
production substantially and with mil- 
lions of acres of cropland lying idle, the 
United States cannot, in good conscience, 
turn its back on the hungry people of the 
world. 

Our huge commercia] export markets 
would be substantially affected by a 
grain shortage here. A reduction in our 
agricultural exports for dollars would 
further adversely affect our worsening 
balance-of-payments situation. 

Dollar earnings from export sales dur- 
ing the current fiscal year should exceed 
$1 billion for soybeans and soybean pro- 
ducts, and approach $112 billion for feed 
grains, if exports continue at their pres- 
ent rate. Some countries are almost to- 
tally dependent on our commercial ex- 
ports for their supplies of such commodi- 
ties as soybeans and feed grains. 

If American farmers are asked to in- 
crease wheat and feed grain production 
in 1967, they should not also be asked to 
assume the entire risk of lower prices. 
We do not ask the manufacturers of guns, 
tanks, and planes for U.S. military aid 
abroad to produce these items at bargain 
basement prices. Neither should we ex- 
pect farmers to produce $1.25 wheat and 
$1 corn for economic assistance pro- 
grams abroad—certainly not in the face 
of rapidly mounting farm production 
costs. Farmers must have assurance of 
a fair price for the additional food they 
are asked to produce. 

Against the backdrop of the current 
wheat situation is the grim fact that 
abnormally hot weather, coupled with 
moisture deficiency in many parts of the 
country, has cut sharply into corn and 
soybean crops which the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s July 1 crop report placed 
at recordbreaking levels. If unfavor- 
able weather conditions persist for even 
a few more days in the hardest hit areas, 
damage to crops and pastures could be 
near catastrophic. 

The United States needs 4 billion 
bushels of corn and 800 to 900 million 
bushels of soybeans to meet its annual 
domestic and export requirements. 
Should 1966 production fall substantially 
below those figures, the impact upon the 
entire livestock industry would be enor- 
mous. ‘There would follow some forced 
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liquidation of hog and cattle numbers 
and next, a bit later, much higher meat 
prices. We went through all of this be- 
fore, after the corn crop failure of 1947. 

Today, Commodity Credit Corporation 
has only 80 million bushels of corn in its 
uncommitted inventory—enough to meet 
domestic and export needs for 1 week. 
The government’s wheat inventory is 
down to about 230 million bushels. 

These are mighty slim reserves and 
the Johnson-Humphrey-Freeman ad- 
ministration would be well advised to 
hold onto them instead of continuing 
to dump remaining supplies back into 
the marketplace. Since the beginning 
of the new crop year last October 1, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Freeman has sold 
nearly half a billion bushels of CCC- 
owned corn at prices far below the cur- 
rent market level. This Government 
competition with farmer marketings 
served to depress prices through the fall 
and winter months and cost producers 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. Freeman’s action also cost tax- 
payers more than $100 million. He could 
have realized 20 to 25 cents more for 
each bushel of corn had he held it off 
the market until now. 

A world food crisis is upon us. The 
threat of a domestic grain shortage is 
present. Time is running out for the 
administration to take bold action aimed 
at sharply increasing U.S. farm produc- 
tion. 


VIETNAM PROFILE ON DR. BOB 
PIERCE 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. KUPFERMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
holocaust that is Vietnam grows daily 
more gruesome, 

As my colleagues know, I opposed our 
involvement there on the ground that 
“you do not take a firm stand in quick- 
sand.” Events in that troubled country 
every day demonstrate the soundness of 
my position. 

Nonetheless, I have voted for the ap- 
propriations to supply our Armed Forces 
in Vietnam, because I could not leave our 
American troops in the lurch. I believe 
that no amount of rightful dissent about 
our Vietnam policy can interfere with 
care for our friends in Vietnam and our 
soldiers there. 

Because of my concern with what hap- 
pens in that area, I have followed the 
activities of Dr. Bob Pierce, whose service 
for World Vision, Inc., and whose minis- 
try to the sick and needy is well deline- 
ated in an excellent and timely film, en- 
titled Vietnam Profile,” to be shown on 
WPIX-TV, channel 11, New York, on the 
night of Wednesday, August 3. 

I understand that World Vision, Inc., 
does not limit itself to the Vietnam con- 
flict, but supplies emergency aid to dis- 
tressed people in all areas of the earth, 
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and its guiding hand in the service of the 
Lord is Dr. Bob Pierce. 

World Vision, Inc., has also been recog- 
nized by Senator Frank CARLSON, of 
Kansas, in his statement in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, July 19, at 
page 16113, and I am happy to join him 
in paying tribute to Dr. Bob Pierce and 
his organization. 


“MEREDITH MARCH” 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WALKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Mississippi newspapers have 
condemned the recent, so-called Mere- 
dith march” through the State as a 
threat to peace and order. Many editors 
called on good, sober, right-thinking 
Mississippians to use all the powers of 
restraint at their disposal to avoid any 
action that might encourage violence of 
any nature. 

The action which took place in Missis- 
sippi caused far less disturbance than 
the instances of violent rebellion against 
civil authority which have taken place 
in other parts of the country, and inci- 
dentally have reoccurred within the past 
few days in Chicago, New York, Omaha, 
and Cleveland. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in my remarks the follow- 
ing articles: Guard Called in Chicago 
Rioting,” Washington, D.C., Evening 
Star, July 15, 1966; “Quiet Tension in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,” by Jonathan Ran- 
dal, New York Times, July 5, 1966; “Will 
the Summer Be Long and Hot?” New 
York Times, July 10, 1966; “Riots Flare 
in Three Cities, One Death in Cleveland,” 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star, July 19, 
1966. 

I believe that the people of Mississippi 
can understand more clearly the kind of 
political action they witnessed in their 
own State, if they view it in the light of 
the insurrections that have taken place 
in Chicago, New York City, Omaha, and 
Cleveland. The primary target of vio- 
lence in Chicago and Omaha was the 
police, and each of these two cities as 
well as in Cleveland, the National Guard 
was required to suppress violence. In 
New York, also, a police officer reported 
that policemen often are surrounded by 
mobs who resort to gang violence, includ- 
ing the use of gasoline bombs, which con- 
stitutes sheer defiance of civil authority. 
And, in Cleveland, as in Chicago, Negroes 
fired on police officers. Sniper fire has 
occurred in each of the above commu- 
nities. 

Now, I would like to pose this ques- 
tion: Where was Dr. King, Stokely 
Carmichael, and all of the other so- 
called civil rights leaders who were so 
ready to go to Mississippi and solve her 
problems? Could it be that they know 
their lives are safer in Mississippi than 
in the northern ghettoes? 
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Our democratic political system is sup- 
posed to be a means of bringing about 
recognition of rights and obligations 
through discussion and debate. In demo- 
cratic debate, both sides of the problem 
are brought out, discussed and the merits 
of each weighed. When the people on 
one side decide instead to march together 
down the street to assert themselves, they 
give the other side no opportunity to re- 
ply. They reject the democratic process, 
and undertake a mode of political action 
which is but one step removed from 
violence. 

It is doubtful whether such a march 
is merely a means of demonstrating for 
alleged rights, or whether there is not 
more involved. Charles Evers, a spokes- 
man for the NAACP in Mississippi, raised 
this question himself. Speaking of the 
leaders of the “Meredith march,” he 
said: 

If they are here to help us, I'm all for 
them, but Mississippi has been exploited 
enough by Negroes and whites who want to 
raise money and get publicity. I don’t see 
2 walking up and down a hot highway 

elps. 


I personally had the experience of re- 
ceiving one of Dr. King’s form letters, 
playing up his participation in the Mis- 
sissippi march, and requesting contribu- 
tions to his cause. There was no doubt 
left in my mind, after receiving this solic- 
itation letter, that Dr. King’s main pur- 
pose in coming to Mississippi was to use 
this as a publicity and fundraising 
gimmick. 

I do not believe that the leaders of 
the march through Mississippi were seek- 
ing so much the rights of their followers, 
and of Negroes in the State, as their own 
power and glory by arousing racial 
hatred and unrest. Nazi and Fascist 
leaders also rose to power on such a 
program. 

Was such a march necessary to get 
Negroes registered? In Grenada, Miss., 
Negroes deliberately defied local author- 
ity and many were arrested for civil dis- 
obedience. But, Mrs. Aline Worsham, 
circuit clerk of Grenada County, said: 

The Negroes know all they had to do was 
come in here and tell me they want to reg- 
ister. The registration books are open six 
days a week, the year round. (U.S. News & 
World Report, June 27, 1966.) 


In recent years, on four previous oc- 
casions, the Congress of the United 
States has passed legislation supposedly 
for the purpose of guaranteeing the civil 
rights of the Negro. 

With the passage of each of these bills 
has come more unrest, more self-asser- 
tion and more civil violence. 

The American Negro has had more at- 
tention in the last 10 years than any 
group of people since the War Between 
the States. Yet, what has it accom- 
plished? We have had more trouble, un- 
rest and sheer violence in the name of 
“civil rights” since the passage of these 
laws, than ever before in our history. 

Mr. Speaker, many of my colleagues 
have declared certain sections of this bill 
unconstitutional. I can see no section 
that, in my judgment, is constitutional. 
I have repeatedly said before this body 
that I do not wish to take any man’s 
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rights away from him, but I pose this 

question: Where do the rights of one 

man end and another begin? 

As long as the Congress of the United 
States continues to pass legislation that 
is clearly designed to appease a certain 
minority group, I would predict we will 
continue to see this racial violence spread 
from community to community—until 
they have achieved their goal—anarchy. 

It has been said that “there’s no stop- 
ping a blackmailer.“ He will continue to 
drain his victims until there is no more 
to drain. I say, these people, not the 
American Negro in general but those who 
have set themselves up as leaders in the 
so-called fight for civil rights, are using 
political blackmail to gain power black 
power,” if I might borrow one of their 
phrases—for themselves. They will not 
stop their little game as long as they con- 
tinue to gain concessions. 

Mr. Speaker, I fear that Members of 
this body, along with those of the other 
body, have fallen into a trap—baited by 
the so-called civil rights leaders with the 
appealing minority bloc vote. I urge 
my colleagues not to be “taken in” by 
these political blackmailers any fur- 
ther—resist the temptation to buy this 
vote at the cost of our Nation succumb- 
ing to the advocates of black power.” 

The articles referred to follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

July 15, 1966] 

GUARD CALLED IN CHICAGO RIOTING—SIX 
POLICE FELLED BY SNIPERS; MAN AND GIRL 
KILLED 
Cuicaco (AP).—The Illinois National 

Guard was called out today as three nights of 

disorders on Chicago's West Side swelled into 

full-scale rioting with sniping, looting and 
exchange of gunfire between police and law- 
breakers 


In the third night of rioting two Negroes 
were shot by snipers and killed, six police- 
men, including a captain, were shot and more 
than 300 persons were arrested. Numerous 
civilians also were wounded. 

For the first time, the violence spilled into 
the daylight hours today. 

Police reported they were battling looters 
at two separate locations and police units 
at another location in the area sent out a 
call for more ammunition. 

Gov. Otto Kerner ordered 3,000 Guardsmen 
from 15 Chicago units of the Illinois National 
Guard to the scene at the request of Mayor 
Richard J. Daley of Chicago. 

They will back up some 900 policemen who 
have been assigned to the area. 

Policemen began carrying machine guns, 
shotguns, rifles and tear gas last night in 
addition to pistols and night sticks to com- 
bat roving bands of vandals, looters and 
snipers. 

The Chicago Transit Authority shut down 
bus and elevated train service in the area 
and police blocked off most main streets in 
an effort to stem the looting and gunfire. 

ONE HUNDRED FIRE AT SNIPERS 


In one of the most violent incidents last 
night, more than 100 policemen exchanged 
shots in an hour-long encounter with snipers 
in two high-rise apartment buildings. Po- 
lice finally moved in and cleared out both 
buildings. 

Police filed state charges of conspiracy to 
commit treason today against 13 of 20 per- 
sons arrested in the basement of one build- 
ing raked by rioting. 

NO COMMENT 

An officer declined to comment on the ac- 

tion except to say the charges were being 
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filed as a result of a conference of police 
Officials, the city attorney, and ACT, a civil 
group. 


to report immediately to their home armories 
in fatigue uniforms. 

The disturbances started Tuesday when po- 
lice arrested a man for reopening a fire 
hydrant at 1233 S. Throop St., after they had 
closed it. 


VIOLENCE GREW NIGHTLY 


The city was in the grip of a heat wave at 
the time and demonstrators claimed that fire 
hydrants opened in an adjoining Italian 
neighborhood had been left open by police. 

But on each succeeding night the violence 
spread over a wider and wider area and in- 
volved more demonstrators and police. 

Originally confined to the small neighbor- 
hood around Throop Street and Roosevelt 
Road, the disorders have spread through all 
of three police districts and parts of others. 

Mayor Daley had said earlier he would not 
hesitate to ask for National Guard help if the 
disorders swelled beyond police control. 

The Negroes slain were a young girl and a 
man. 

The girl, Roseland Howard, 14, was hit by a 
stray bullet and killed as she stood on a front 

during a wave of trouble in the area 
about four miles from the western edge of 
downtown Chicago. 

She was pronounced dead at Mount Sinai 
Hospital. A spokesman at the morgue said 
she was shot in the head. 

The man, shot a short time later, was 
identified as Raymond Williams, 22, of 
Robinsonville, Miss., by Cook County Hos- 
pital authorities. He also was dead on 
arrival. 

It was not known who fired the fatal shots, 
police said. 

Chicago hospitals said they had treated or 
admitted about 50 persons. Police said more 
than 300 persons were arrested. 

At least nine Negroes were shot and 
wounded, police sald. 

Two policemen, including a captain, were 
shot in the back. 

Four other policemen were wounded by 
gunfire and two policemen were injured by 
thrown bricks or stones. Three firemen also 
were injured as bricks crashed into their 
trucks as they answered calls in the troubled 
area. 

More than 900 policemen were sent into the 
area yesterday afternoon in an effort to quell 
the disturbances which were touched off 
Tuesday night when police turned off the 
hydrant in a neighborhood 3 miles east of 
last night's and this morning's unrest. 

Police said Williams and another Negro 
man were seen looting a store in the area, 
were chased into an alley and there Williams 
was shot and killed and the other man 
wounded. 

SHOT IN THE BACK 


It was the same alley where a policeman, 
Donald Ingraham, about 31, was shot a few 
hours earlier as officers attempted to find a 
sniper in a building. He was admitted to 
St. Anthony’s Hospital in good condition 
with a gunshot wound in his back. 

Among the injured was Police Capt. 
Francis Nolan, watch commander of the 
Deering District, who also was shot in the 
back by a sniper. He was reported in good 
condition. 

Police cars raced from disturbance to dis- 
turbance along a 4-mile strip with shotguns 
and rifies protruding from their windows. 

Police used the butts of shotguns to dis- 
perse a crowd of some 100 Negro youths on 
the corner of 15th Street and Kedzie Avenue. 

Up to 5,000 Negroes were on the streets. 
Some watched. Others wandered down the 
streets. 
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Looting was common. Police said that it 
consisted mostly of breaking shop windows 
and fleeing with small items. 

An early evening coolness and some rain 
which brought relief after several days of 
hot weather had been expected to keep the 
disturbances at a minimum. 

But as the night wore on the coolness dis- 
appeared and left only the humidity from 
the rain. 

Unmarked squad cars containing four or 
five plainclothes Negro detectives roamed the 
wide areh from Halsted Street to Pulaski 
Road, and from Roosevelt Road to Lake 
Street. 

Bands of Negro youths ran from store to 
store on Roosevelt Road breaking windows 
and pulling down large metal folding gates to 
get at the merchandise. 

At a shoe store a dozen squad cars con- 
verged on three Negroes as they attempted to 
fiee with loot. In a flurry of gunfire, one of 
the Negroes was wounded in the side. The 
other two were arrested and handcuffed to- 
gether in the rear of a squad car. 

As the violence increased and shooting be- 
came more widespread, police vehicles were 
recalled to their stations and loaded with 
boxes of fresh ammunition. The heavily 
loaded cars raced back to hot spots. 

On foot, policemen carrying carbines held 
chest high marched down side streets and 
main streets ordering: “Clear the area or 
you'll be arrested.” 

At the corner of Roosevelt and Sawyer Ave- 
nue, police crouched behind their vehicles as 
dozens of shots scattered newsmen and resi- 
dents. Then on order they charged down 
Sawyer, shooting as they went, mostly in the 
air. 


It was in this foray that Capt, Nolan was 
shot in the back. 

As squad car radios crackled with calls for 
more police at disturbance points, the ve- 
hicles, containing as many as six officers, 
roared down streets through a barrage of 
bottles, bricks and rubbish. 

Glass covered streets and sidewalks. 

Negro snipers fired at police from rooftops 
as the officers knelt in the broken glass and 
debris, trying to shield themselves while they 
returned the fire. 

In one incident,-a group of policemen 
charged a three-story apartment building 
where three gun blasts were observed. A 
newsman estimated at least 100 shots were 
fired by police. 

Although several persons were in the build- 
ing, no one was hurt. 

Shortly before midnight, Negro policemen 
carrying rifles ordered scattered bands of peo- 
ple off the streets. 

When the residents were slow to move or 
spoke back sharply to the officers, they were 
arrested. 


[From the New York Times, July 10, 1966] 
QUIET TENSION IN BEDFORD-STUYVESANT 
(By Jonathan Randal) 


“Take those cops on the corner away,” the 
well-dressed Negro said yesterday, “and it 
will blow up in 15 minutes.” 

“It” was the corner of Throop Avenue and 
Hart Street in the Bedford-Stuyvesant sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, the scene of a street fight 
the night before between Negro and Puerto 
Rican teenagers. 

A special detail of 10 policemen patrolled 
Throop Avenue, between Hart Street, which 
is predominantly Puerto Rican, and Will- 
oughby Street, which is mostly Negro. 

They had relieved the 259-man special 
force that rushed to the scene late Friday 
night to help the policemen from the nearby 
79th Precinct stop the violence. 


According to the police, Negro and Puerto 


Rican teenagers started fighting after a dis- 
puted baseball game. 
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HYDRANT OPENED 


But Lefty, an 18-year-old Puerto Rican 
leader of the Hart Street Dragons, said that 
“this has been going on for four or five days.” 

Standing in the street littered with beer 
cans, he said proudly. “This is our territory 
on Hart Street.” And that territory, includes 
the two-year-old Pulaski playground next to 
Public School 304. “The Negro kids from 
Willoughby Street don’t come to play,” he 
said. “They just want to beat people up.” 

And all week long, Lefty added, “they come 
and we chase them away.” 

Friday night the Puerto Rican teen-agers 
opened the fire hydrant on the southeast cor- 
ner of Hart Street and Throop Avenue. “The 
Willoughby kids wanted to use the water,” 
he said, “but it’s our territory.” 

Weapons in the ensuing fight included 
sticks, rocks, bricks and Molotov cocktails 
thrown from roofs. 

An adult Puerto Rican standing in front 
of a grocery store on Hart Street, said both 
groups were “high on airplane glue.” 

A Negro man, sitting on a stoop, com- 
mented: “The cops can't stop it. It’s just 
boiling and boiling and it’s going to bust.” 

Another Negro, sitting on a bench in the 
playground, said: “What do you expect. 
These kids don’t have anything. No money 
for gloves, balls or bats.” Then, taking a 
swig out of a beer can in a brown paper bag, 
he said, referring to the gasoline bombs that 
had been thrown: When you come down to 
it, water is cheaper than gas.” 


AFRAID OF GAS BOMBS 


Assistant Chief Inspector John Wynne did 
not agree. There's no reason for grave con- 
cern,” he said. “We are watching and are 
trying to keep things under control.” 

On Willoughby Street, a Negro man looked 
at his new Buick, which had been badly 
dented by a brick in the fighting. “That is 
going to cost me $250 to repair,” he said. 
“I've been living here for years but I'm 
going to move out.” 

It wasn’t so much the dent in his car, he 
explained, “But last night and the night 
before with all those gas bombs going off, 
that was bad. You couldn't even see through 
the smoke.” 

The Negro janitor of a building next to an 
abandoned synagogue—an indication of the 
neighborhood’s changing ethnic make-up— 
complained that the back window of his car 
had been broken in the fighting. 

A policeman at the 79th Precinct sighed 
and said: “Sure this is unusual but we often 
have disorders involving 400 people.” 

“Everytime we stop kids from turning on 
the fire hydrants, there’s a mob around us,” 
he added. “On July Fourth we had 230 hy- 
drants reported.” 

A car drove along Willoughby with its 
radio blaring “America the Beautiful.” A 
sign in the window of a shop said in block 
letters: “Raped! Bedford-Stuyvesant has no 
representative in Congress,” an illusion to 
the fact that whites represent the area, 
where more than 300,000 Negroes live. 

At a corner of Throop Avenue and Hart 
Street, a Negro man refused to give the police 
any information about the fight. “Nothing 
happened, nothing,” he said. 


[From the New York Times, July 5, 1966] 


Troops ALERTED IN OMAHA LOOTING—POLICE 
ON EMERGENCY DUTY For 2ND Day IN NEGRO 
AREA 
Omana, July 4.—Two companies of Na- 

tional Guardsmen went on stand-by alert to- 

day to support efforts of the police to con- 
tain what Mayor A. V. Sorensen called major 
disturbances on Omaha’s Near North Side. 
Most of the city’s Negro population, esti- 
mated at 30,000, live in this area, which for 
two successive nights has been the target of 
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vandalism and disorder. 
today. 

When the Mayor was asked if the situation 
was primarily a problem in racial relations, 
he said it was not. He said he had reports of 
teen-agers riding in cars breaking windows 
in other sections of Omaha. Neither he nor 
the police provided details. 

The Rev. General R. Woods, president of 
the Citizens Coordinating Committee for 
Civil Liberties, told newsmen he could not 
say what had touched off the outbreaks that 
included bottle and rock-throwing in the 
heart of the Negro community in the early 
hours yesterday. Four stores were looted 
and many windows broken by a gang of 
young Negroes early today. 

Mr. Woods said that the Negroes had been 
considerably frustrated. The recently form- 
ed Police Community Relations Council has 
heard complaints, he said, “but they just ex- 
plain them away.” 

Mr. Woods, who is the minister of an 
African Methodist Episcopal church, said 
that once the current disturbances had 
quieted down his group would like to partic- 
ipate in conferences to help work out a 
permanent solution. He did not elaborate. 
His group, however, has pleaded frequently 
for more jobs for Negroes, an end of de facto 
segregation and a larger voice, in policy 
making on projects affecting them. 

Announcement of Stand-by alert was made 
at a joint news conference of Mayor Soren- 
sen and Lieut. Gov. Philip Sorensen, who 
is acting Governor in the absence of the 
Governor Frank B. Morrison, who is in Los 
Angeles for a Governor’s conference. 

The Mayor and Lieutenant Governor 
Sorensen, who are not related, said that two 
more companies of Guardsmen—about 350 
men—would be available if needed. 

The announcement came after the second 
night of disturbance in which the Mayor 
said the property damage had been sub- 
stantial. 

Early yesterday about 150 to 200 persons 
were involved in disturbances precipitated 
by what the chief of police, C. Harold Ostler, 
called young rowdies, who smashed bottles, 
threw rocks at police cars, exploded illegal 
fireworks and ransacked stores, Mr. Ostler 
said this outbreak had no racial signifi- 
cance. 

Again early today there were disorders as 
a band of Negro youths moved along 24th 
street, the near North Side’s main business 
artery, after a dance. They broke windows 
in several business establishments despite 
reinforced police details. More than 50 were 
arrested. Mayor Sorensen said most of them 
were youths. 

Two stores some distance from this section 
were broken into and a 15-year-old boy was 
shot in the leg by an off-duty policeman near 
one of the stores. The boy was treated at a 
hospital and released. 

Mayor Sorensen said that the police would 
continue to operate on an emergency basis. 


The area was quiet 


[From the New York Times, July 5, 1966] 
DISORDER AT FLORIDA BEACH 

Miami, July 4 (AP)—An argument on a 
crowded Negro beach turned into a general 
disturbance today, leaving one person criti- 
cally wounded and several others cut and 
bruised. 

A secretary at the sheriff's office described 
the incident as a “small riot.” 

When sheriff's deputies arrived Negroes 
were reported to have turned against the offi- 
cers, A reporter said he saw one group of 
Officers struggling with several Negro youths, 
some of whom had knives. 

The disturbance apparently started when 
two youths exchanged sharp words. One 
was reported to have drawn a gun and shot 
the other in the head. 
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Other persons on the beach apparently 
took sides and battled with sticks and knives 
until the officers gained control. 


From the New York Times, July 10, 1966] 
WILL THE SUMMER BE LONG AND Hor? 


The controversy over black power came 
at a time when violence was erupting in an- 
other Negro ghetto. This time it was in the 
Near North Side of Omaha, Neb., where the 
city’s 30,000 Negroes—10 per cent of the 
population—live in what Gov, Frank B. Mor- 
rison called “an environment unfit for hu- 
man habitation.” And the trouble began, as 
most such outbursts have begun, with a 
minor incident. 

A police car answering a complaint over 
the long hot July 4 weekend was bombarded 
with bottles and fireworks, and a riot was 
on. It lasted for three days, with crowds— 
sometimes numbering 4,000—on a rampage. 
Before it was over, six companies of National 
Guardsmen had been sent into the area and 
122 people had been arrested. 

But as peace returned to Omaha, there was 
serious concern throughout the nation—on 
all governmental levels—that other outbreaks 
would occur before the end of the summer. 
Federal officials are more deeply concerned 
about domestic peace than they will admit, 
though the Johnson Administration—out of 
a reluctance to disturb the traditional Fed- 
eral-state balance—has made it clear that 
the chief burden for preventing new violence 
rests with those closest to the troubled 
areas. 

Long hot summers seem to have become 
such a regular phenomenon of this decade 
and it is surprising, in a sense, that no cen- 
tral agency has been set up to deal with 
them. Administration officials are reluctant 
to talk frankly about their concern in the 
matter for fear that it will be interpreted 
that they are trying to suppress riots without 
concern for the causes. 

The chief cure for urban unrest, Admin- 
istration officials believe, lies in eradication 
of slums, in education and employment. 
These are long-range objectives. 

Certain things can be done in the short 
range to mitigate the danger and these 
things are being attempted by a variety of 
agencies with some coordination from the 
White House. They include selective use of 
antipoverty projects, seminars and instruc- 
tion for local police and an intelligence sys- 
tem that attempts to identify trouble spots. 

These are stop-gap measures, designed to 
ease over the tensions of the summer and 
forestall violence. A spokesman for one 
Federal project which is expected to find 
work for a million teenagers this summer 
said, The more who are working the less 
opportunity there is for discontent.” 

But stop-gaps may not be enough. Mayor 
A. V. Sorensen of Omaha originally thought 
that racial tensions had nothing to do with 
the rioting in his city last week. After meet- 
ing with Negro residents, he changed his 
mind, declaring that behind the trouble lay 
Negro resentment of “police brutality, lack 
of recreation facilities, lack of jobs.“ Mayor 
Sorensen and other Nebraska officials prom- 
ised that steps would be taken to correct 
conditions. 

But promises are no longer enough for 
many Negroes, In Chicago last week, Martin 
Luther King, announcing plans to step up 
pressures on that city’s officials, declared, 
“I can't stop a riot unless I can give people 
jobs.” 


[From the Washington, (D.C.) Star, July 
19, 1966] 
Riots FLARE IN 3 Orres, Ong DEAD IN 
CLEVELAND 
Racial violence flared in Cleveland, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and New York City last night, 
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leaving a young Negro woman dead and 
scores of persons injured. 

The worst outbreak was in Cleveland 
where, police said, Mrs. Joyce Arnett, 26, a 
mother of three, was shot in the head, two 
men suffered minor bullet wounds, and fire- 
men had to leave a blaze when they were 
fired upon. 

Store windows were smashed, some stores 
were looted, and at least eight fires were 
set—some by fire bombs before more than 
300 police moved into the area on Cleveland's 
East Side, sealing off an eight-block area. 

The disturbance, sparked by roving bands 
of teen-agers, was marked by sniper fire at 
police and firemen, Police shot out some 
street lights and ordered motorists to douse 
their headlights to keep them from making 
targets of the officers. 

Policeman Bill Alexander said the trouble 
started when irate patrons wrecked a tavern 
after they learned they could no longer get 
free ice water. 

Several policemen and firemen were in- 
jured, none seriously, when the crowd pelted 
them with bricks and rocks. 

The violence in Jacksonville came after 
about 200 Negroes had staged an orderly 
march on City Hall to protest alleged racial 
discrimination in city hiring practices. 
Police said the trouble began when the group 
left City Hall and headed into the business 
district in violation of their permit to march. 


GROCERY STORE SET AFIRE 


Roving bands of Negroes then began throw- 
ing rocks through store windows and set fire 
to a small grocery store with a fire bomb, 
officials said. 

The police said an elderly white woman 
was cut on the leg by a thrown rock and a 
white youth was pulled from a telephone 
booth and struck by Negroes. 

Earlier, police arrested Warren H. Folks, 
46, a white man who described himself as a 
segregationist, when he tried to serve a Ku 
Klux Klan “warrant” on Rutledge Pearson, 
state president of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, and 
organizer of the march. 

The “warrant” ordered Pearson to sur- 
render to “a Florida Klan citizen.” 

Folks was charged with disturbing an as- 
sembly and released on $50 bond. A $100 
bond was set for another white man, Lothern 
Cooper, 45, who was charged with disorderly 
conduct—throwing a rock. 

Some shots were fired in New York City, 
police said, as disorder was reported in East 
Harlem and the East New York section of 
Brooklyn, Members of a special riot-trained 
police unit quickly brought both situations 
under control, 

The outbreak began in Harlem when police 
sought to disperse a noisy crowd of youths 
playing bongo drums. Some of the crowd 
began throwing bricks and debris at officers. 


GUARD FORCE REDUCED 


One woman was reported injured in Brook- 
lyn and three persons were arrested before a 
fight among Negroes, Puerto Ricans and 
Italians was broken up by police. 

In Chicago, the National Guard continued 
to patrol the Negro district which saw three 
days of rioting last week. However, the guard 
force was reduced yesterday when 1,236 of 
the 4,200 troops were sent home. 

Maj. Gen. Francis P. Kane said disturb- 
ances had dwindled since the guardsmen be- 
gan patrolling the west side area Friday. 

At a news conference in Montreat, N.C., 
evangelist Billy Graham said the Chicago 
riots were organized by extremists teaching 
violence. He said President Johnson and the 
FBI know who they are and should name 
them. 

At South Bend, Ind., police were trying to 
ascertain the cause of rioting Sunday night 
in a predominately Negro area. Seven per- 
sons were injured, none seriously, by stones, 
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bricks and bottles and the teeth of police 
dogs. 

The Cleveland rioting, in the predomi- 
nantly-Negro Hough East Side area, lasted 
more than six hours. 

Then, just before daybreak, firemen fought 
a blaze which roared through a supermarket 
at Hough Avenue and Crawford Road and 
spread to an adjacent apartment building. 
Police at first said there was a possibility 
that some people were trapped in an apart- 
ment, but said later that all occupants ap- 
parently got out safely. Firemen had re- 
ported hearing screams as flames enveloped 
the building. 

It was the fourth sizable fire in a four- 
block area near that intersection. 

Police and newsmen reported they were 
shot at by snipers in the Hough area last 
night as police sought to quiet the widely 
scattered disturbances. 

Police shot out street lights in the vicinity 
of East 75th and Hough to keep from being 
targets and ordered all occupants out of an 
apartment building there in a vain effort to 
find a sniper. 

Firemen trying to fight fires—some started 
by fire bombs—were shot at and had to dodge 
bottles, fire bombs and rocks, police reported. 

A gang of men cut a fire hose near 86th 
Street, where half a block of two-story brick 
and frame store buildings burned. 

Firemen were called off twice because of 
interference but returned to put out the 
flames. They were aided by a brief, early 
morning rain. The rain also helped police 
clear the streets. 

A witness said Mrs. Arnett—who was killed 
by gunfire—had been ordered into a building 
as police sought to clear the 73rd street 
intersection; she was shot as she leaned out 
a second-floor window and screamed for her 
three children. 

There had been sporadic gunfire in the 
area at the time, and no one was able to say 
where the bullet came from that killed the 
woman, police said. 

Wallace Kelly, 32, and Alton Burks, 18, 
both residents of the area, were shot, but 
aides at Mount Sinai Hospital said the 
wounds were not serious. Circumstances of 
the shootings were not known. 

A team of Associated Press and Cleveland 
Plain Dealer newsmen and photographers 
was fired on twice by a sniper after they 
passed a police roadblock to get to the 
Hough-75th intersection. 


CHANGE OF PLANS TO TRIAL OF 
US. PILOTS BY NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, by re- 
ports yesterday we learned that North 
Vietnam has informally notified this 
country that at the present time it has no 
plans to try captured U.S. pilots as war 
criminals. Undoubtedly this change of 
plans on the part of North Vietnam can 
be traced to tremendous world pressure 
and the demand of public opinion that 
North Vietnam abide by the Geneva 
Convention of 1949. 

The convention agreement was signed 
by 61 governments including the United 
States and the Soviet Union, but not 
Communist China. However, on earlier 
occasions both South Vietnam and North 
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Vietnam have indicated a willingness 
to abide by the convention, but Hanoi 
had previously indicated it would try the 
Americans as war criminals notwith- 
standing. 

Following this report from Hanoi, 
however, the world was shocked by the 
news that North Vietnamese troops exe- 
cuted at least six wounded U.S. Marines 
whose company had been ambushed. 
The Washington Post reported this 
morning: 

Eyewitnesses said the Communists moved 
methodically through the ranks of the 
wounded, shooting in the head anyone who 
moved. 


Mr. Speaker, this is an outrageous, 
barbaric, insensible, act committed 
against our troops. By this action North 
Vietnam further isolates itself from the 
civilized nations of the world. 

We should not be misled by Hanoi’s 
latest informal assurances. The sense- 
less slaughter of wounded soldiers is an 
even more shocking violation of the 
Geneva Convention than would be a trial 
of the pilots The Agreement on Con- 
dition of Soldiers Wounded in Armies 
in the Field was signed at Geneva in 
1864 and was revised in 1906 and 1929. 
This convention provides for protection 
and treatment of sick and wounded who 
fall into enemy hands. 

The 1949 convention as well as these 
earlier conventions protected these sol- 
diers. Article 12 of the 1949 agreement 
reads: 

Irrespective of the individual responsibili- 
ties that may exist, the Detaining Power is 
responsible for the treatment given them 
(prisoners of war). 


Mr. Speaker, this language is clear and 
unequivocal. It means, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that North Vietnam is not 
a signatory, international law recognizes 
the Central Government in Hanoi as re- 
sponsible for the field commander’s or- 
ders that the U.S. marines who were 
wounded be executed. Article 13 re- 
quires that all prisoners of war must be 
humanely treated. The article reads: 

Any unlawful act or omission by the De- 
taining Power causing death or seriously en- 
dangering the health of a prisoner is pro- 
hibited. 


These wounded marines were for all 
intents and purposes prisoners of war 
when executed. 

Hanoi should remember that it is an 
accepted principle of international law 
that where one belligerent has com- 
mitted illegal acts of warfare against an- 
other belligerent, this second party may 
for the purpose of enforcing future com- 
pliance with the recognized rules of civ- 
ilized warfare, employ reprisals. These 
are not adopted merely for revenge, but 
only as an unavoidable last resort to in- 
duce the enemy to desist from illegiti- 
mate practices. The use of reprisals is 
an accepted part of U.S. policy and is 
outlined in the most basic Army field 
manuals. 

Hanoi has invited swift and decisive 
reprisals against her for this type of ac- 
tion, and should know that this type of 
conduct on the part of the enemy only 
serves to unify our determination, not 
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divide our resolve. This was a lesson 
that the Japanese Empire learned many 
times over following the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
a House concurrent resolution relating 
to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam and expresses the sense of 
Congress that North Vietnam seriously 
diminishes the opportunity for the 
achievement of a just and secure peace 
in Vietnam and southeast Asia by such 
actions. I believe its speedy passage 
would help to convince the Communists 
they must abide by established rules of 
international law or face reprisals. 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Martin] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a tragic day in American 
history. The Congress of the United 
States is being coerced into debating and 
passing legislation under threat that if 
we fail to do so the mobs will take over 
in the streets of this Nation. This is not 
democracy, Mr. Speaker, this is anarchy. 

Who is the authority for demanding 
that we pass this legislation with a pistol, 
in the form of the threat of mob action, 
held at our heads? I regret to remind 
you that it is the leadership of the ma- 
jority party. Yesterday, the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee said that if we 
do not pass this bill, or if we voted against 
the resolution to bypass the orderly pro- 
cedures of Congress that we would be 
encouraging the mobs. Of course, he 
put its nicely by saying we would be en- 
couraging the militant voices. Further 
on in yesterday’s debate, the majority 
leader on the other side of the aisle said 
that we must pass this civil rights bill 
soon if it is to be passed at all in this 
session of Congress. 

Why must we pass it now? Why 
could not we follow the orderely proce- 
dures and allow this bill to come to the 
floor from the Rules Committee, after 
proper hearings? Mr. Speaker, I am 
convinced that the leadership on the 
other side knows that the American 
people are fed up with mob rule and gov- 
ernment by demonstration, directed by 
hoodlums. I think the leadership on the 
other side knows that if the people of 
this country find out what this bill will 
actually do, how much of their freedoms 
will be taken away, they will rise up in 
righteous anger to demand its defeat. 

Mr. Speaker, as for me, I would rather 
trust the American people than the mobs 
in the streets. I speak for law-abiding 
citizens, the overwhelming majority of 
hard working, honest, dedicated Amer- 
icans of all races whose aim is to pre- 
serve this land of the free, not to destroy 
it. The leadership on the other side of 
the aisle should have no fear of the de- 
cent people of this country. It is all 
right to tell them the truth. They 
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should have encouraged hearings on this 
bill, rather than deny them. They 
should have welcomed free and open 
discussions of all the provisions, instead 
of trying to cover up the real content of 
this legislation. 

Of course, this reluctance on the part 
of the majority party to trust the people 
is not new. The administration and all 
of its spokesmen have been withholding 
the truth from the American people con- 
stantly on the violence, the riots, the 
looting, and the murder that has gone on 
under the cover of civil rights. They 
have withheld FBI reports on civil rights 
leaders. They have withheld, according 
to no less an authority than the Rey- 
erend Billy Graham, information about 
the subversive activities connected with 
these riots. In the U.S. News & World 
Report dated August 1, the eminent and 
respected writer, David Lawrence, 
plainly points out that those in the ad- 
ministration and the leadership of the 
party who are responsible for withhold- 
ing the truth must bear the major share 
of responsibility. 

The details of the unconstitutionality 
and illegal aspects of this bill have been, 
and will be, discussed in detail by mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee, who are 
the legal experts on its language. I am 
opposed to the bill because it takes away 
rights of the States and the people, as 
guaranteed by the 3d amendment, the 
4th amendment, the 5th amendment, 9th 
and 10th amendments, and even the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution. It 
takes away the rights of the individual 
as guaranteed by these amendments. 
It, in fact, destroys the Bill of Rights, 
and in destroying these guarantees of the 
rights of the people we are taking a long 
step on the last mile to end private own- 
ership in America. I would not vote for 
such a bill under any circumstances. 
But even if I were in favor of this legis- 
lation, I would insist that Congress re- 
frain from legislating under threat of 
mob action. We cannot exist as a na- 
tion if this body of duly elected repre- 
sentatives of the people cringes in fear 
and passes a bill because a gang of hood- 
lums threaten to tear the country apart 
if they do not. It may be to late to save 
America. Perhaps too many so-called 
national leaders have already capitu- 
lated to the mobs. I hope it is not too 
late. But if we pass this bill under this 
threat I can assure you that the demo- 
cratic processes will be doomed from this 
day forward. Future legislation will be 
decided, not on its merits, but how big 
and how threatening a mob can exert 
its power. 

Mr. Speaker, the cities of our Nation 
are already at the mercy of criminals, 
protected by these same leaders who fear 
them; at the mercy of rioters and 
demonstrators; encouraged by some of 
the highest officials in this land, includ- 
ing the Vice President and the Secre- 
tary of the new Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. If Congress 
must make the last stand in defense of 
the Republic, let us do it here and now 
by defeating this bill and telling the 
mobs in this country Congress will not 
be a party to anarchy. 

It is time now that my party, the Re- 
publican Party, take the initiative and 
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offer a real civil rights bill to protect 
all the rights of the people from the law- 
lessness of the mobs, from the threat of 
violence that stalks our streets. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of these re- 
marks I would like to include the edi- 
torial “Who Is To Blame?” from the 
US. News & World Report of August 1; 
a column by Charles Bartlett, “Rioting 
Teen-Agers Poor Champions of Cause,” 
from the Evening Star of July 25; and 
five news items from today’s—July 26— 
Washington Post, detailing just part of 
one night’s crime record in the District 
of Columbia. 

Are we to encourage more of this crime 
and violence by surrendering now to the 
threat of mob action? I say, “No,” Mr. 
Speaker. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 1, 
1966] 
Who Is To BLAME? 
(By David Lawrence) 

A wave of discontent is sweeping the 
country today. 

People are asking why the Government at 
Washington is seemingly indifferent to the 
riots and crimes iu the big cities of the 
North—the latest in Chicago, Cleveland and 
New York. The disturbances are due in part 
to racial friction, but are intensified by acts 
of violence resulting from an abuse of the 
concept of “demonstrations.” ‘This device 
has been openly espoused as a means of 
coercing Congress into the passage of stricter 
“civil rights” laws and the grant of more and 
more money to rebuild “slum” areas. 

It is to be noted that, within the last few 
years, the Government has undertaken a 
massive program of education and assistance 
to the underprivileged. Anti-poverty legis- 
lation has been enacted. Appropriations 
have been made to improve conditions in 
many of our cities. Government depart- 
ments and commissions have been active in 
endeavoring to enforce “equal rights” and 
to assure “equal opportunity” in employ- 
ment. 

Why, then, are the leaders of the civil- 
rights movement preaching “nonviolence” 
but, in effect, arousing passions and inciting 
people to violence? 

Why are the police in the big cities inter- 
fered with by pressure groups and charged 
with “brutality” when they try to maintain 
law and order? 

Why has it been found imperative for the 
National Guard to be called out in State 
after State to help the local police quell 
riots and preserve order? 

Why was a “long, hot summer” of trouble 
predicted repeatedly last spring by some of 
the leaders of civil-rights groups as if to 
threaten Congress that it must immediately 
comply with their demands? 

Are the outbreaks spontaneous or planned? 
Why the sudden appearance of fire-bombs 
and shotguns in the crowds? Why all the 
arson? 

What is the record and background of 
some of the top advisers who sit beside cer- 
tain gullible leaders in the civil-rights move- 
ment and plan “targets” for the mobilization 
of demonstrators? 

Why has the information about subversive 
activities been withheld? Why is this mini- 
mized as incidental? The Reverend Billy 
Graham told a news conference the other 
day that the Government, including the 
FBI, knows the offenders and should identify 
them to the public. The testimony of police 
chiefs in Cleveland and other cities is that 
the recent assaults were apparently or- 
ganized in advance. 

Why, indeed, are street “demonstrations” 
of any kind deemed necessary in a democracy 
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to secure passage of proposed legislation or 
enforcement of existing laws? 

What has happened to the system of com- 
munication between the people and their 
Government? Is it really no longer effec- 
tive? 

These questions are being asked on every 
side because they touch the fundamentals of 
life in America today. Mob violence and 
vandalism are emerging on a wide scale in 
many a community. Day after day the 
newspapers carry reports of innocent citizens 
being killed or wounded, private property 
looted or destroyed, and residential neigh- 
borhoods terrorized. 

The slogan “black power” is widely pro- 
claimed, but it can only stir up more race 
consciousness and a cry for retaliation by 
“white power.” 

Many of the pastors openly preach “civil 
disobedience.” A member of the President's 
Cabinet, himself a Negro, excuses it all as fol- 
lows: 

“If the average white American put him- 
self in the shoes of the average black Ameri- 
can, he would be just as angry, just as prone 
to violence as the Negro is today. The thing 
that surprises me is that it hasn’t happened 
before.” 

Discontent is increasing largely because of 
a feeling that persons elected to public office 
have failed to take the steps necessary to 
maintain law and order. Congress seems 
hesitant to enact corrective laws for fear of 
offending Negro voters. 

The Administration argues that Congress 
has virtually unlimited power to protect 
“civil rights” by invoking the clause of the 
Constitution which authorizes it to regulate 
“interstate commerce.” If so, there is a 
parallel obligation to insure the safety of all 
citizens, irrespective of race or color, in their 
homes and on the streets. 

The rising discontent in America may re- 
fiect itself in the autumn elections. It would 
not be surprising if the American people 
showed their dissatisfaction with the party 
in power by voting for the opposition candi- 
dates, even though no alternative policy on 
the issue of law and order is being offered by 
the Republicans. 

Meanwhile, a passive Administration looks 
on, claiming to be without authority to in- 
tervene, but actually unable to perceive as 
yet that the electorate is steadily becoming 
embittered. 

Who is to blame for this inaction? Plainly, 
those who hold office today are to blame, 
as they have the responsibility to see to it 
that whites as well as Negroes are given “the 
equal protection of the laws.” 


[From the Washington, (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 25, 1966] 
(Charles Bartlett) 


RrorrẽW m TEEN-AGERS Poor CHAMPIONS or 
OAUSE 


Thirteen Northern cities have tasted the 
sting of Negro riots since 1964 and conjecture 
is now current that, since every Negro has a 
cousin in Chicago, the tremors may fan out 
from there into a series of concurrent erup- 
tions around the country. 

The nation stands in the hot breath of the 
Negro violence which it has been taught to 
fear as the price of moving too slowly to right 
the racial wrongs. The creed of “nonvio- 
lence” has emphatically supposed the exist- 
ence of an ugly alternative to peaceful peti- 
tion and the apostles of nonviolence have 
proclaimed in recent days that their hold on 
the equality movement is slipping. 

A tendency to condone this resort while 
condemning it has intensified the atmos- 
phere. Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY 
took both positions in one speech in New 
Orleans. He said there is no room for vio- 
lence and disorder in this country but he 
also said that he would lead “a mighty good 
revolt” if he were enduring ghetto conditions. 

The Chicago Defender ascribed the riots 
there to the logical effects of easily discerni- 
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ble causes,” to the “surface manifestations of 
deep resentment over social proscriptions, 
over economic denials that characterize 
ghetto living.” 

HUMPHREY and the Defender idealize the 
essential fact that in all the cities threatened 
with riots this summer, the explosive element 
consists of teen-agers who have developed 
arrogant, chip-on-the-shoulder attitudes to- 
ward the police and whose tendencies to be 
lawless are intensified by heat and idleness. 

These youngsters are a phenomenon of the 
industrialized, welfare society and they are 
being taken seriously as a social problem. 
But they should not be exalted into the role 
of a Goliath terrorizing the nation in a just 
cause. They should not be permitted to be- 
come decisive arbiters of the pace at which 
the racial inequities are resolved. 

Their potential is not as fearsome as it has 
been painted. The federal government now 
operates a command center out of the attor- 
ney general's office and top officials are 
quickly alerted to any indications of riot. 
Over 50,000 enforcement officers and soldiers 
have been trained by the FBI to be experts in 
riot dispersal and almost any major city can 
bring National Guard troops to its streets 
quickly. 

The demonstrations in Alabama in 1963 
attracted concern that was long overdue to 
the Negroes’ problems but the riots of the 
past three years have stiffened white backs. 
The social goal of Negro equality is inter- 
twined by the riots with the problem of these 
maladjusted youngsters. They are logical 
products of their environments but they are 
poor champions for a cause which requires 
broad support, 

Negro leaders have yielded increasingly to 
the temptation to use these youngsters for 
leverage. Martin Luther King is accused by 
the Chicago Sun-Times of playing a “Mark 
Anthony” role in Chicago. CORE’s Floyd 
McKissick outraged Detroit with predictions 
of violence there. A. Philip Randolph, dean 
of the equality movement, has said flatly 
that predictions of violence are irresponsi- 
ble and inflammatory.” 

The problem of the restless teen-agers 
must be met. Some form of summer activ- 
ity, perhaps induction into military-type 
camps with regimens designed to reorient 
their bodies and minds to constructive pur- 
suits, is likely to be necessary. The nation 
is coming to grips with the problem of 
Negro education and this group is the core 
of the problem. 

But fear cannot be a durable ally in the 
struggle for equal rights. President Johnson 
and the responsible leaders have demon- 
strated an anxiety to give the Negro steady 
reassurance that his status will improve as 
quickly as the nation can mobilize its re- 
sources to help him. 

To some, whites as well as blacks, the pace 
of this mobilization often seems slower than 
the circumstances deserve. But the pace will 
not be quickened by intimidation. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 26, 
1966 

MASKED MEN Ros Hor SHOPPE MANAGER OF 

$7,100—RESTAURANT’S REAR Door REPORTED 

FORCED 

Men wearing dark brown stockings over 
their faces robbed the manager of the Hot 
Shoppe at 4700 Capitol st. se. of more than 
$7000 yesterday, police reported. 

William Lee Earnest, 35, the restaurant 
manager, told police that when he got to 
work at 4:40 a.m. he found the rear door 
forced open. 

Shortly thereafter the masked men walked 
up behind him and one pressed an unidenti- 
fied object against his neck and led him to 
a basement stairwell, he said. 

The office safe had been moved to the stair- 
well, where he said he thought he saw three 
or four other men. 

While one ordered Earnest to open the 
safe, from which $7064.26 was taken, another 
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plucked Earnest's wallet from his trousers 
pocket and removed 865. 

Earnest described the man with the 
weapon as a Negro, 18 to 22 years, about 5 
feet 8, 180 pounds, wearing a short-sleeved, 
blue and red striped pullover shirt and dark 
blue trousers, and carrying a crumpled gay 
fedora. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 26, 
1966] 


Horb Nets $1,500 AT SUPERMARKET 


Two masked gunmen robbed $1,500 from a 
supermarket that had not yet opened for 
business yesterday, in Chillum, Md., Prince 
Georges County police reported. 

The gunmen forced five employes at the 
Jumbo Food Store, 6300 New Hampshire ave., 
to lie face-down on the floor after they en- 
tered through doors that had been unlocked 
at 7 a.m. for clerks and stock boys. 

While one of the men guarded the em- 
ployees, the other grabbed store manager 
Robert Dauenhauer and forced him to open 
the safe in the store’s office, police said. 

The men escaped on foot and were seen 
running across New Hampshire Avenue to a 
small shopping center parking lot. 

Police are looking for two Negroes, one de- 
scribed as 5 feet 9, 175 pounds, wearing a yel- 
low golf cap with two black stripes around 
it, a green short sleeved shirt, tan slacks, and 
dark sunglasses. The other was described as 
5-feet-10, 160 pounds, wearing a yellow 
short-sleeved shirt and green trousers. Both 
were carrying snub-nosed revolvers, police 
said, 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 26, 
1966] 

Yourus Ros Bus Driver ON RETURN FROM 
CRUISE 


A D.C. Transit driver was robbed of $55 
yesterday by six teenage passengers who 
jumped him as he drove up 7th Street nw. 
near the intersection of D Street. 

David Paull, 25, a junior at George Wash- 
ington University, was one of the several bus 
drivers carrying full loads of youths into 
the city from the Wilson Line pier on Maine 
Avenue about 1 a.m. 

The buses had motorcycle escorts, police 
said, because the teenagers had become dis- 
orderly after singer Otis Redding failed to 
appear during their Potomac cruise, 

When the youths who attacked Paull or- 
dered him to open the bus doors, he did 
and they scattered on foot. Police said the 
motorcycle policemen did not pursue them 
because they did not want to provoke the 
remaining passengers. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 26, 
1966] 


GUNMAN TAKES $5,000 AND STOCK Boys’ PANTS 
Two store stock boys on their way 
to make a bank deposit were robbed of about 
$5,000 in weekend receipts yesterday by a 
gunman who forced them to remove their 
trousers in a Northeast Washington alley. 

Douglas Washington, 18, and Guy Harris, 
19, were taking the money to the bank from 
the Standard Drug Store at 1115 H st. ne. 
about 1:30 p.m. when a gun was stuck into 
Washington’s back, police reported. 

They were forced into an alley stairwell 
next to 911 H st. ne., and forced to hand 
over the money, in cash and checks. The 
thief took the money bags and their trousers 
and fied. 

Washington and Harris later found their 
slacks around the corner but were unable 
to furnish a description of the man. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 26, 
1966] 


GUNMAN Takes SHIRT To Wrap $700 IN Loot 
A doorbell-ringing gunman added insult to 

injury yesterday when he stole an employee's 

shirt to wrap what he took from a store. 
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Joseph Gantt, night manager of the Burger 
Chef at 5200 Georgia ave. nw., told police he 
was in the back of the store about 1 am. 
when the bell rang. He opened the side 
door and a gunman forced him back into 
the store. 

The thief made Gantt open a safe, which 
contained about $700. He then took a shirt 
off a hook in the back of the store, packaged 
the money, and escaped the way he came. 


NUREMBERG NAZI TRIALS NO 
“GHASTLY MISTAKE” 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Wacconner], is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
was dismayed to read in the Washington 
newspapers late last week that a promi- 
nent member of the other body, for 
whom I have a great deal of respect, 
made the statement at a press conference 
that the Nuremberg trials of certain Nazi 
war criminals “may have been a ghastly 
mistake.” 

I believe, instead, that his remark, if, 
indeed, he has been quoted correctly, is 
the ghastly mistake. 

Though I yield to the gentleman in 
both age and seniority, I yield him no 
quarter in my revulsion over the horror 
visited upon the world by the Nazi war 
criminals he refers to. It defames the 
honor of the American fliers now in 
captivity in North Vietnam to draw a 
comparison between the free world’s trial 
of the Nazis to the threatened trial and 
execution of these pilots. It is an odious 
suggestion and there is no parallel be- 
tween the two cases, I pray for the 
safety of these men whose only crime“ 
has been to defend the South Vietnamese 
people from Communist aggression. If 
they are tried and executed by the Com- 
munists, it will be an extra measure of 
savagery and will have no relationship 
to the Nuremberg trials. 

Each of the Nazi criminals who sat 
shoulder to shoulder in the prisoner’s 
dock at Nuremberg was a living symbol 
of terrorism and violence, or arrogance 
and of a satanic abuse of power. I, for 
one, have not forgotten them and I never 
will. Nor do I regard their trial and 
punishment as a “ghastly mistake.” 

Their bestiality aroused all civilized 
men and we owe no one, either then, now 
or ever in future years, any apology for 
the measured and just retribution meted 
out to them. Had we and the other 
victorious nations yielded to the very 
human cries for vengeance which arose 
from the stench of Dachau and Belsen 
and Buchenwald, we might have cause 
now to regard with some measure of re- 
morse what was done at Nuremberg. 
But such is not the case at all. 

As victor nations, we summed up mag- 
nificent detachment regarding the Nazi 
criminals in the dock. We brought to the 
task of that trial an intellectual detach- 
ment that commends itself to all poster- 
ity. The trial could not have been 
avoided, for, in the ringing words of the 
chief prosecutor for the United States, 
Mr. Justice Jackson: 

The wrongs which we seek to condemn 
and punish have been so calculated, so ma- 
lignant, and so devastating, that civilization 
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cannot tolerate their being ignored, be- 
cause it cannot survive their being repeated. 


He continued, in these measured 
words: 

That four great nations, flushed with 
victory and stung with injury stay the hand 
of vengeance and voluntarily submit their 
captive enemies to the judgment of the law 
is one of the most significant tributes that 
Power has every paid to Reason. 


No, I say to my friend of the other 
body. No “ghastly mistake” was made 
at Nuremberg. The trial of some of the 
remaining Nazi criminals, the evil archi- 
tects of the holocaust which convulsed 
the world, crushing its cities, slaughter- 
ing its manhood, impoverishing its life, 
was mandatory. The catalog of their 
crimes omitted nothing; their ungodly 
treatment of innocent millions revolted 
the most calloused mind and it was in- 
cumbent upon us to punish them in the 
manner in which we did, in a tribunal of 
justice they would not have held for us 
had they been the victor. 

The Nuremberg trial was conducted 
with impeccable attention to just and 
fair play, for no other procedure would 
have saved us from the censure of his- 
tory. Again in the words of Justice 
Jackson: 

We must never forget that the record on 
which we judge these defendants today is 
the record on which history will judge us 
tomorrow. To pass these defendants a 
poisoned chalice is to put it to our own 
lips as well. 


The esteemed gentleman of the other 
body unconsciously does this Nation ill 
with his casual remark that what we did 
may have been a “ghastly mistake.” I 
hope he will recant his remark and re- 
turn to the reasoned plane of judgment 
on which he is customarily found. 


TAX LIABILITY OF THE APPA- 
LACHIAN ELECTRIC COOPERA- 
TIVE OF JEFFERSON CITY, TENN. 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, after 3 
years of prodding the Internal Revenue 
Service to move in the interest of the 
taxpaying public, I am happy to report 
we may be on the verge of a favorable 
decision. 

On July 9, 1962, the interrogation of 
a witness before our Agriculture Appro- 
priations Subcommittee indicated that 
the Appalachian Electric Cooperative of 
Jefferson City, Tenn., had accumulated 
excess profits which it had not distrib- 
uted to its membership or used to repay 
the subsidized loans it had obtained from 
the Federal Government, and it had not 
paid Federal income taxes on this money. 

I later obtained an audit report by a 
firm of certified public accountants to 
show that the Appalachian cooperative 
was using its accumulated profits and in- 

bearing 


pared to the 2 percent which the co-op 
was paying for the money it borrowed 
from the Federal Government. In ad- 
dition, the audit report disclosed that 
some of the investment was in Farmers 
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Home Administration 314-percent in- 
sured notes, which means the co-op was 
borrowing 2 percent money from one 
Federal agency and turning right around 
and investing it at 34% percent in an- 
other Federal agency. The audit report 
also showed that the co-op was lending 
money—it loaned $10,000 to another co- 
operative—at 3 percent interest. 

Mr. Speaker, on October 31, 1963, in a 
major speech on the floor of the House, 
I charged that there was evidence to in- 
dicate that some cooperatives, which are 
supposedly nonprofit organizations, were 
in reality making substantial profits 
which should be subject to Federal taxa- 
tion. According to a study made by 
the Library of Congress in January 1962, 
the 1960 net margins of REA co-ops were 
$80,863,332. The combined net margins 
of the 36 largest were $16,172,662, almost 
double the 1955 figure which was $8,686,- 
205. If these co-ops had been taxed as 
regular corporations, it would come to a 
considerable amount. I cited in my 1963 
speech, a letter dated October 28, 1963, 
signed by Mr. D. W. Bacon, Assistant 
Commissioner of IRS, indicating the Ap- 
palachian case was “under study” and 
“such organizations are legally limited 
in that not more than 15 percent of total 
income is permitted from investment of 
such reserves without loss of exemption.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have pursued this mat- 
ter relentlessly with IRS and my most 
recent reply, dated July 20, 1966, indi- 
cated my inquiry was still being given 
“prompt attention.” Since then, I have 
had several phone calls concerning this 
case as follows: 

Mr. Lawrence B. Jerome, Chief, Exempt 
Organizations Branch, stated that the 
material sent to the Nashville office would 
be “adverse.” Mr. Harry Shaefer, audit 
division, also called to give supplemental 
information that the decision was “im- 
minent” and that a 17-page memo had 
been sent to the field office in order to 
give instructions on how to levy the tax. 
He, in effect, said that the Washington 
office did not want to make the decision, 
but was bucking the case back to Nash- 
ville, so the local office could give the 
co-op the bad news. 

Mr. Speaker, it took the Washington 
office of IRS 3 years to prepare this re- 
port, but I am happy the decision is now 
apparently “imminent.” 

Some questions, however, still remain 
unanswered. The obvious one, of course, 
is why it took IRS 3 years to move. I 
had previously inquired whether an IRS 
Official in the Nashville office was related 
to Mr. Paul Tidwell, president of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation. Mr. Shaefer advised me that 
this would have to be answered by the 
Nashville office and that the case “might 
m forwarded to Knoxville for collec- 

on.“ 

Mr. Speaker, the information I have 
in my files shows that the case went to 
Knoxville from Nashville by jet propul- 
sion and is now in the hands of the 
agents who originally handled the case. 
Iam also advised that the tax that should 
be assessed was reduced to some extent, 
but the final figure will be close to 

Mr. Speaker, I am elated that some- 
thing is being done and am inclined to 
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believe the results will be as I have pre- 
dicted. If the actual assessment is re- 
duced by the statute of limitations, we 
may chalk up the loss to something more 
than foot dragging by those responsible 
in the Internal Revenue Service. 


AN EFFORT TO HELP EASE THE FI- 
NANCIAL BURDENS OF COMMUT- 
ING 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Wotrr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has long since passed when most of us 
could decide where we gain our liveli- 
hood. 

That decision is made for a majority 
of Americans today because of the simple 
fact that most jobs are located in our 
great urban centers. Yet, because cities 
are centers of commerce and industry, 
there is a corresponding decrease in living 
space within cities and most of us must 
therefore make our homes in suburban 
communities. 

Mr. Speaker, the financial burden of 
getting from home to work and back 
has become a major expense for the com- 
muter, and I am introducing legislation 
providing for a deduction from Federal 
taxable income of the expenses of com- 
muting by mass transportation to and 
from our urban centers. 

I am proposing this legislation for the 
following reasons. The proposed legisla- 
tion would: 

First, help relieve the financial pres- 
sures on the already overburdened com- 
muter. Commutation costs of $50 per 
month are not uncommon, and the bur- 
den obviously falls most heavily on those 
with lower incomes; 

Second, increase the attractiveness of 
mass transportation, thus stimulating 
improvement in those facilities and serv- 
ice to the commuter; 

Third, indirectly subsidize mass transit 
facilities by encouraging more people to 
go by train or bus and leave the car at 
home, thereby helping to relieve the prob- 
lem of traffic congestion; 

Fourth, enable commuters, particularly 
wage earners, to be able to travel further 
to find satisfactory employment; and 

Fifth, will reduce Federal, State, and 
local subsidies to mass transit facilities 
by increasing volume of traffic, and will 
thereby reduce the administrative cost 
of such subsidies. 

Mr. Speaker, we are today an urban 
nation. Let us therefore extend to our 
commuters, who provide the lifeblood of 
our urban centers, a helping hand com- 
mensurate with their contribution to the 
economic life of our great cities. 


A PROGRAM OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT FOR INDIANA'S 
NINTH DISTRICT 
Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that. the gentleman 
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from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, indus- 
trial and economic development is a 
major concern of the citizens in the 
Ninth Congressional District of Indiana. 
In a questionnaire which I sent out last 
January, they were asked, “What do you 
consider the three most pressing prob- 
lems in our district?” An overwhelming 
number—5 out of every 8 respondents— 
indicated that the need for industrial 
growth was among the most pressing. 

In scores of informal meetings and 
talks around the district, I have asked 
Ninth District residents, “What does 
your community need most?” And the 
response has been nearly unanimous: 
“More industry.” 

WHY ARE THEY CONCERNED? 


The citizens of the Ninth District have 
good cause for concern. They know the 
advantages. of southern Indiana—its 
natural resources, rich heritage, ener- 
getic people—and they recognize its great 
potential for growth. They look with 
pride upon the examples of progress in 
almost every community. 

In the past 2 years, the Ninth District 
has made tremendous strides in maxi- 
mizing its resource potential; $31 million 
has been authorized and $1,855,000 ap- 
propriated for reservoirs. Four water- 
shed projects have been authorized. The 
Farmers Home Administration and the 
Economic Development Administration 
have made $5,350,000 in grants-in-aid 
and $9,500,000 in loans for the construc- 
tion and improvement. of water and 
sewer systems which will aid 7,902 fami- 
lies; $339,218 has been earmarked for 
airport construction, while $2,082,215 has 
been. granted for the construction, ex- 
pansion, and modernization. of hospitals. 
The Post Office Department has awarded 
over $2 million for post. office construc- 
tion and modernization. 

Fortunately, the residents of the Ninth 
District are realistic and objective enough 
to recognize that, despite progress in re- 
eent years, there is mueh which needs to 
be done. 

Four Ninth District.counties are desig- 
nated as areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment. While the national unemploy- 
ment rate has dropped to 4 pereent, two 
counties have persisted near 8 pereent— 
1965 average—one has dropped to 6.6 
percent and another increased to 11.4 
percent. 

Many constituents, especially from our 
smaller communities, complain to me 
that the young people are going else- 
where to find employment. One resident 
told. me of a fine basketball team which 
had played in his community several 
years ago. Of the 10 boys on that team, 
only 1 had decided to raise a family in 
the community. The others had moved 
to areas of greater job opportunity. 

In the period between 1950 and 1960, 
3 of our counties reported reductions 
in their total population, 4 increased 
their total population by only 1,000 and 
6 by only 2,000. And yet Lake and 
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Marion Counties each increased by 
150,000. While the growth rate in the 
Ninth District was only 13 percent—and 
concentrated in a few counties—the 
growth rate in all of Indiana and in the 
United States was 18 ½ percent. 

In the Ninth District, according to the 
Farmers Home Administration, there are 
38 rural communities without an ade- 
quate water supply and 48 without sewer 
systems. This means that the simple 
advantages of a water and sewer system, 
essential to daily living and to industrial 
development, are not shared by 42,000 
Ninth District citizens. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


If our communities are going to pros- 
per, we must provide the proper environ- 
ment for sustained and rapid economic 
growth. In our economy, this means that 
We are creating an environment con- 
ducive to free enterprise. Good roads, 
ample water, adequate sewage, recrea- 
tional facilities, good schools, flood con- 
trol, adequate airports and a trained 
work force are all aspects of a community 
which attracts industry and tourists. A 
community which can provide these basic 
support facilities will get new industry, 
more tourists, and will keep its young 
people. This will mean more and better 
services, higher incomes, and more em- 
ployment. Economic development, in 
short, will enrich and invigorate our so- 
cial and community life. 


WHY INDUSTRY? 


The benefits to a community of new 
industry are tremendous. A study by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States pointed out the impact of new in- 
dustry on a developing county. An in- 
crease of 100 new factory workers in- 
erease annual retail sales $331,000. 


Grocery 
Eating and drinking places 


Automobile dealers 47, 000 
Department stores 22, 000 
Gasoline service stations 24, 000 
Clothing and shoe stores 21, 000 
Furniture, home furnishings 14, 000 
Lumber, building material dealers.. 18, 000 
— aaa Aa A a icine 88, 000 

A $331, 000 


Those counties which witnessed indus- 
trial growth experienced an increase of 
median family income from 64 percent of 
U.S, median income in 1949 to 72 percent 
in 1959, while those counties not. experi- 
encing industrial growth witnessed a de- 
cline from 50 percent of U.S. median in- 
come to 49 percent. 

WHY TOURISTS? 

Outdoor recreation in the United 
States is big business—Americans now 
spend $20 billion a year for outdoor rec- 
reation. It will be $46.4 billion by 1980. 

In Missouri’s: Ozark counties, recrea- 
tion and tourism added nearly $70 mil- 
lion annually to the economy, including 
more than $2.5 million in wages to 5,000 
people, and a $2.5 million market for lo- 
cally produced goods. 

Under proper conditions, a recrea- 
tional enterprise can add from $500 to 
over $10,000 to a farmer’s net income. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce esti- 
mates that two dozen tourists a day bene- 
fit a community as much as a factory 
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with an annual payroll of $100,000 a 
year. 
HOW DOES A COMMUNITY ORGANIZE? 


The answer to economic development 
does not lie in Washington—or in In- 
dianapolis. The fundamental and glar- 
ing fact about economic development 
programs today, all across the country, 
is that the initiative in the formulation 
and in the operation of such programs 
does not come from the government. It 
must, and does, come from local people. 

The key to a successful program for 
economic development is cooperation 
among local people. Though coopera- 
tion does not insure success, the absence 
of it insures failure. Without coopera- 
tion, no amount of government aid can 
effectively produce overall economic 
growth. This means the community 
leaders must work together. Labor lead- 
ers and businessmen, farmers and teach- 
ers, Republicans and Democrats, must 
sit at the same conference table. All 
have a vested interest in attracting new 
industry and tourists. 

The organization can take place on a 
city, county, multicounty, or district- 
wide basis. The people themselves must 
decide what is most appropriate to their 
needs. The group must establish devel- 
opment goals, must identify specific ac- 
tions to reach these goals, and must or- 
ganize local citizens to do the job on a 
continuous basis. The group must be 
coldly objective in analyzing their own 
community and in deciding what are 
their assets and what are their needs. 

When organized, the group begins 
formulating a development program. If 
wanted, valuable assistance is available 
from private and governmental sources 
in this crucial, initial step: 

First. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce community development consul- 
tants are available to assist local 
branches of the chamber—which should 
be an integral part of the overall eco- 
nomic development program with orga- 
nizational or technical problems encoun- 
tered in creating a program for total 
community development. On a limited 
basis, the national chamber of com- 
merce, at the invitation and expense of a 
local chamber of commerce, will send a 
team of qualified community develop- 
ment experts to study problems and rec- 
ommend action for solutions. 

The chamber of commerce makes 
available to local chapters materials 
which may prove valuable in overall eco- 
nomic development. It provides, at rea- 
sonable prices, a series of seven pam- 
phlets which present the principles and 
procedures for total community develop- 
ment. Slide presentations with scripts 
are readily available on urban renewal 
and other subjects. These materials 
and others provide valuable information 
for communities in maximizing local in- 
itiative. Contact the Construction and 
Civic Development Department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Second. The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce: The Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, EDA, provides technical 
assistance grants and loans in making 
marketing, resource, tourism, and other 
studies required by area groups in order 
to get their overall development pro- 
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grams underway. It may include grants 
not to exceed 75 percent of costs. EDA 
coordinators and professional staffs are 
also available as general consultants. 
Contact the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C., or the Field 
Coordinator, 110 Century Building, 36 
South Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis. 

Third. The U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development: The Com- 
munity Facilities Administration pro- 
vides interest-free advances to help 
States, municipalities, and other public 
agencies plan individual local public 
works and/or areawide and long-range 
projects that help communities deal with 
their total needs. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development offers “701” planning 
grants—through State planning agen- 
cies—covering up to 75 percent of the 
cost for making area economic studies 
and for preparing land-use and highway 
plans based on such studies. Contact 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Washington, D.C., or the 
Regional Administrator, Room 1500, 36 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Fourth. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture: The Soil Conservation Service 
provides technical information and plan- 
ning assistance to soil conservation dis- 
tricts, farmers, local and regional plan- 
ning boards, and others; also to local 
sponsors of watershed projects for flood 
control, water storage and disposal, and 
recreational use. Contact the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, State Office 
Building, Indianapolis. 

The Cooperative Extension Service 
offers assistance in aiding citizens orga- 
nize planning groups, in gathering, 
analyzing and interpreting data. Con- 
tact the Cooperative Extension Service, 
US. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
provides 100-percent grants for compre- 
hensive planning surveys of county sewer 
and water needs. Four Ninth District 
counties have already received $49,440 
under this program. Contact your 
FHA county supervisor or the Farmers 
Home Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington,.D.C. 

The Rural Community Development 
Service provides technical assistance to 
poor rural communities in creating rural 
job opportunities through new factories, 
stores, trades, recreational enterprises, 
crafts, and services of all kinds; also in 
helping rural people obtain pure water, 
first-rate schools and hospitals, adequate 
streets and roads, other necessary serv- 
ices. Contact Rural Community Devel- 
opment Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Fifth. The Office of Economie Oppor- 
tunity: The Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity through its community action pro-, 
gram provides grants, up to 100 percent, 
to help communities develop comprehen- 
sive plans to combat poverty. Contact 
your local community action program 
director or the regional director, 626 
South Wabash, Chicago, III. 

Sixth. The U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: The Public 
Health Service provides planning guide- 
lines and consultative services for local 
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studies to determine a community’s long- 
range environment health needs and to 
develop local programs to meet them. It 
also offers grants to States to help plan, 
develop, and carry out comprehensive 
and coordinated area health facilities 
and services. Contact the Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Seventh. The U.S. Department of De- 
fense: The Army Corps of Engineers 
gives technical assistance in the con- 
struction of flood and shore erosion proj- 
ects. Contact the District Engineer, U.S. 
Army of Corps of Engineers, 830 West 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

Eighth, The U.S. Department of La- 
bor: The Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity surveys the natural and labor re- 
sources of an area. Contact the Employ- 
ment Security Board, 10 North Senate 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ninth. The U.S. Department of the 
Interior: The National Park Service and 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation offer 
planning grants for outdoor recreational 
planning. Contact the Northeast Re- 
gional Office, National Park Service, 143 
South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration will provide grants up to 
30 percent of costs for preliminary plan- 
ning necessary for the construction of 
sewage treatment works. Contact the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. 

Tenth. Other: Colleges and univer- 
sities, farm and labor organizations, pub- 
lic utility and railroad companies, Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, and local banks 
provide numerous and varied services. 

HOW IS THE PLAN IMPLEMENTED? 


After the plans are formulated and the 
leaders of the community are enlisted in 
the effort, the organization must begin 
carefully implementing its program to 
eliminate any shortcomings in the com- 
munity’s basic services—sewers, water 
supplies, roads, airports, schools, flood 
control, and recreational facilities. 

Every community, however, lacks suffi- 
cient financing to accomplish all that it 
might want to do to alleviate these in- 
adequacies. There are several alterna- 
tive sources of funds. The city and 
county governments can provide money 
through bond issues and new tax meas- 
ures. Every economic development pro- 
gram should explore these local avenues 
for financing economic development 
projects. We should not forget that 
financing is primarily a local responsi- 
bility. 

Some projects, however, are beyond 
the resource capabilities of local com- 
munities. If this is the case, financial 
aid is available from the State and Fed- 
eral Governments. 

THE STATE OF INDIANA 

The State of Indiana has established 
a revolving fund program which will 
permit municipal governments to borrow 
up to $100,000 for site improvements and 
municipal services, and another which 
will permit borrowing up to $100,000 for 
water and sewer systems improvement. 
It includes a loan guarantee plan and a 
local industrial bonding authority for 
municipal economic development com- 
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missions. The State is also authorized 
to insure or reinsure mortgage loans to 
encourage private investment. for indus- 
trial development. 

The State Department of Natural Re- 
sources has funds and consultants avail- 
able to communities upon request for 
recreational improvement, woodlands 
improvement, and flood control. 

The Indiana Economic Development 
Authority, headed by the executive di- 
rector of the Indiana Department of 
Commerce, helps corporations in the 
planning, design, construction, acquist- 
tion, altering, and financing of both 
commercial and industrial properties 
throughout the State. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Federal Government can provide 
financial aid, usually on a matching 
basis, to communities in constructing and 
improving the basic services required by 
new and expanding industry. 

The Economie Development Admin- 
istration: If a county has been designated 
by the Economic Development Admin- 
istration as an area of substantial un- 
employment, the overall economic de- 
velopment plan must be reviewed by 
appropriate governmental bodies—the 
State and EDA. If approved, the orga- 
nization can apply for grants and loans 
which may be used to acquire and de- 
velop land, improve public works and 
public services, develop facility usage, 
and acquire, construct, rehabilitate, alter, 
expand or improve such facilities, in- 
cluding related machinery and equip- 
ment. The community must demonstrate 
with substantial documentation that 
projects will have an immediate and 
beneficial impact on employment. Those 
projects most likely to be approved are 
water and sewer projects serving prin- 
cipally industrial and commercial users, 
water pollution control projects aimed at 
the treatment, of industrial wastes, gen- 
eral site improvements for industrial 
parks, those essential components of 
public tourism complexes which cannot 
be self-supporting, harbor facilities, 
flood control projects, airports, roads 
which are not on the Federal aid high- 
way system, and vocational schools. 
Eligible projects in designated areas may 
receive direct grants from EDA of up to 
50 percent of total project costs. Sup- 
plementary grants up to 80 percent of 
cost are also available from EDA. The 
Secretary of Commerce may authorize 
long-term, low-interest loans up to 100 
percent of costs, but only if funds are 
not otherwise available and if there is 
reasonable expectation of repayment. 
The term of the loan may not exceed 
40 years and the initial interest rate will 
be 394 percent per annum. Businesses 
and local development companies may 
borrow money from EDA on a long-term 
basis—up to 25 years—at a relatively low 
interest rate. 

Several communities in the Ninth Dis- 
trict have already taken advantage of 
this program. The city of Bedford re- 
ceived a $1.1-million grant to expand and 
improve its water system to include pro- 
posed industrial expansion, newly an- 
nexed portions of the city, aod to include 
rural water com: Lawrence 
County. The cities of tehel, Scotts- 
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burg, and Salem have also received sub- 
stantial aid—$892,000—through this pro- 
gram. Contact the Field Coordinator, 
110 Century Building, 36 South Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Indianapolis. 

There are numerous other ways of ful- 
filling the goals of the economic devel- 


a need for airports, grants are available 
from the Federal Aviation Agency on a 
50-50 matching basis to help acquire the 
land, prepare the site, and construct air- 
ports. Grissom Field, Bedford, received 
& $235,260 grant under this program for 
construction of a new 4,500-foot paved 
runway. Contact the Federal Aviation 
Agency, 500 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Water and sewer systems: If there is 
a need for water and sewer systems, the 
Farmers Home Administration and the 
Department. of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment provide loans and grants to 
nonprofit. corporations and rural com- 
munities—up to 5,500 population for 
FHA—to plan, construct, improve, or 
extend water and sewer systems. The 
Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration will pay up to 30 percent of the 
cost of a municipal sewage treatment 
works or $600,000, whichever is smaller. 

Some Ninth District communities have 
used these programs effectively. The 
North Lawrence Rural Water Corp. 
received a $1,887,000 Ioan to provide 
water service to 1,153 families and 
nearly a dozen small towns. The loan 
to. the nonprofit North Lawrence group 
is the largest ever authorized by the 
FHA for rural water system construc- 
tion. Contact the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration; the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development; the Chief, 
Division of Water Supply and Pollution 
Control, Public Health Service, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C.; and the Stream Pollution Control 
Board of Indiana, 1330 West Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis. 

Roads: The Bureau of Public Roads 
provides financial assistance to State 
highway departments to help construct 
or improve interstate highways and sec- 
ondary roads, including rural mail and 
public school bus routes, and farm-to- 
market roads. 

Schools: If schools are in the plan for 
economic development, there are several 
programs available. The U.S. Office of 
Edueation provides grants to local 
school districts to finance the entire cost 
of innovative programs that lead to the 
development of supplementary educa- 
tion centers and services. Under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the Office of Education provides fi- 
nancial aid to strengthen school pro- 
grams for educationally deprived chil- 
dren in low-income areas. The Adminis- 
tration on Aging funds governmental 
agencies and nonprofit organizations for 
educational services and programs for 
older people, while the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service provides informal educa- 
tional programs to youth and adults on 
subjects related to agriculture, home 
economies, public policy, and resource de- 
velopment. The Office of Education 
provides grants to States for allocation 
to communities to help them build a new 
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library, or expand, remodel, or alter an 
existing building. Contact the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Administration on Aging, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C.; the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Vocational training: New industry re- 
quires an available, well-trained and 
skilled work force. A community can 
help provide this work force by training 
its high school dropouts and high school 
graduates who do not intend to go on for 
a college education. Federal aid is avail- 
able, on a matching basis, in establishing 
vocational training programs through 
the US. Office of Education, and the 
Indiana Technical Vocational College. 
The Southeastern Indiana Area Voca- 
tional School is funded by the Office of 
Education and the State of Indiana, and 
will provide valuable training for thou- 
sands of Ninth District citizens. But our 
present vocational training program 
falls far short of our needs. Contact the 
director, the Indiana Technical Voca- 
tional College, 133 North Pennsylvania, 
Indianapolis, and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Health: The Public Health Service 
makes grants or loans available, on a 
matching basis, to aid in the construc- 
tion or improvement of hospitals and 
comprehensive community health cen- 
ters and community mental health cen- 
ters under authority of the Hill-Burton 
Act and the Mental Retardation Facili- 
ties and Communiy Mental Health Cen- 
ters Construction Act. The Clark Coun- 
ty Memorial Hospital took full advan- 
tage of this program when it received 
$1,012,500 for a 95-bed expansion and an 
extensive remodeling project. Contact 
the Public Health Service. 

Poverty: The organization may want 
to encourage the community to estab- 
lish or improve a community action pro- 
gram to begin an attack on poverty. 
This opens up numerous opportunities 
under the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. Most counties in the Ninth Dis- 
trict have already organized community 
action programs and are getting aid un- 
der the Economic Opportunity Act. 
The economic development. organization 
should contact the CAP Director and 
keep him informed of the economic de- 
velopment plan. Contact your local 
CAP director or the OEO regional office. 

Flood control: In order to prevent 
flooding, the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion gives watershed loans to local spon- 
sors of watershed protection and flood 
prevention projects to help finance their 
share of project costs—maximum term 
60 years, 3.22 percent interest. The Soil 
Conservation Service provides planning, 
technical, and financial help to local 
sponsors of watershed projects for flood 
prevention. A national program for civil 
works projects, including construction of 
navigation, flood control, hurricane- 
flood protection, beach erosion control, 
and related projects, is conducted by the 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. Department of 
the Army. Contact the Farmers Home 
Administration, the Indiana Department 
of Natural Resources, and your district 
engineer in Louisville. 
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An area may want to attain con- 
servancy district status under State law. 
The organization then is in a position to 
levy taxes and condemn land, and sub- 
sequently can facilitate the implementa- 
tion of Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams. 

Recreation: The Department of Agri- 
culture has an extensive program for 
aiding in the development of recreational 
facilities. 

Cropland conversion program: Ad- 
justed payments to farmers who convert 
land from crop production to recreation. 

Agricultural conservation program: 
Cost shares—usually 50-50—with farm- 
ers for qualified conservation practices 
that improve fish, wildlife, and recrea- 
tional resources. 

Crop and adjustment program: Ad- 
justment payments and cost sharing on 
measures needed to shift land from sur- 
plus crops to conservation uses, includ- 
ing recreation. 

Farmers Home Administration: In- 
sures loans to rural groups to develop 
nonprofit community recreation enter- 
prises; loans to lower income rural fam- 
ilies or groups to help them start or im- 
prove recreation ventures, such as guide 
services, fishing or boat rental in a tour- 
ist area; loans to local sponsors of wa- 
tershed projects to help finance recrea- 
tion developments in or adjacent to 
reservoirs, lakes, and streams. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in 
the Department of the Interior admin- 
isters a grant-in-aid program for outdoor 
recreation, planning, acquisition, and 
development. Contact the Department 
of Agriculture and the Regional Office, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 15 Re- 
search Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

HOW DO YOU LET PEOPLE KNOW? 


Once a community establishes that it 
desires new industry and increased 
tourism and has made an effort to struc- 
ture an environment conducive to their 
entry, it should begin to advertise. In 
other words, it should let the business 
world and the tourists know what the 
community has to offer. 

The community can print its own mate- 
rial and “scatter” it around the country 
or it may want to approach only certain 
select firms. It may want to buy adver- 
tising space in national trade magazines. 
Or it may want to work through local 
chapters of the chamber of commerce 
and through private trade associations. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


The responsibility for economic growth 
rests principally with local people. It is 
their effort, patience and persistence 
which will shape successful programs at 
the local level. If the local people will 
show a willingness to act, and only then, 
can I offer assistance. 

First. Two members of my staff work 
full time in expediting projects. 

Second. My office can advise a com— 
munity of available and effective Federal 
assistance. 

Third. If the citizens of the district 
so desire, I can help in the formation of 
a districtwide conference—similar to 
the local officials conference we held in 
Washington last January—of State and 
local officials, businessmen, labor leaders, 
academicians, community leaders and 
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others. Representatives of all the major 
Federal agencies should be present to 
acquaint the participants with the Fed- 
eral programs that are available, how 
one can apply for assistance, and meth- 
ods for organizing an overall economic 
development plan. The participants 
should be able to get together to dis- 
cuss common problems and begin coordi- 
nating programs for the Ninth District. 

Fourth. My office can act as a liaison 
between businesses seeking a community 
and a community seeking businesses. 

Fifth. New contracts with Federal 
agencies can substantially expand the 
production of industry which is already 
in the district. If the businessmen of 
the district would like to expand in this 
area, My office can aid in the organiza- 
tion of a Ninth District Industrial Pro- 
curement Conference. This meeting will 
give the industry presently in our dis- 
trict an opportunity to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the Federal agencies, and 
hopefully to pick up some pointers on 
bidding for a Federal contract and in 
dealing with Federal officials. 

Sixth. My travels around the district 
bring me in frequent contact with com- 
munity leaders, whom I constantly en- 
courage to plan for economic develop- 


ment. 
A CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I look forward to a great 
future for southeastern Indiana—a fu- 
ture when we will match our performance 
with our potential, our wealth with our 
resources, our power with our purpose. 

The realization of this goal rests with 
our local communities. They must take 
the initiative in planning. As they act, 
there will be prosperity in the Ninth Dis- 
trict. While expanding local responsi- 
bility and free enterprise, we will also 
expand job opportunities, keep our young 
people, attract tourists and new industry, 
and we will invigorate our community 
life. 


SPEECH BY FREDERICK W. FORD AT 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMUNITY TELEVI- 
SION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, late last month the National 
Community Television Association held 
its annual convention in Miami, Fla. 
The delegates there, representing cable 
television systems in communities 
throughout the country, charted an 
admirable course of local public service 
for their dynamic industry. 

Because we might all profit from a 
greater understanding of their opera- 
tions and their goals, I would like to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
Congress the following excerpts from a 
speech presented to the association 
June 27 by its president, Frederick W. 
Ford, a former member and chairman of 
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the Federal Comunications Commission, 
with an outstanding record of service to 
Government and industry: 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
CATV OPERATORS 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the National Community Television 
Association, and ladies and gentlemen: The 
growth of the Association since July 1, 1965 
to June 1, 1966 has been significant. In the 
eleven month period since July 1, 1965, our 
membership has increased from 642 systems 
in operation and under construction to 937 
systems. During the same period our cus- 
tomers have increased from 962,862 to 
1,203,991. An increase of 295 member sys- 
tems and 341,129 subscribers for the eleven 
month period. 

This growth has occurred in the face of 
the increased opposition by organized broad- 
casters to the expansion of CATV; the restric- 
tive regulations which the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has sought to impose; 
the crippling legislation reported out of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee; and the adverse decision by 
Judge Herlands in the copyright case of 
United Artists v. Fortnightly Corp. in the 
United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York. 

The most unfair of all the Commission 
rules with respect to CATV is its failure to 
adequately “grandfather” existing systems. 
The most oppressive rule is its top 100 
market rule. This rule, in effect, freezes the 
construction of new CATV systems in the 
Grade A contour of any station in the top 
100 ARB markets until long and costly hear- 
ings are held. 

The Commission, in these hearings, will 
impose a negative burden of proof on the 
CATV operator—an almost impossible bur- 
den of showing that receiving a distant sig- 


nal would be “consistent with the public in- 


terest and specifically the establishment and 
healthy maintenance of television broadcast 
services in the area.” It almost seems as if 
this rule were designed to force CATV to 
subsidize UHF, or to prove that any broad- 
caster could build a UHF station and enjoy 
a “healthy maintenance of television broad- 
cast service” at any location within the 
Grade A contour of the top 100 markets 
where the allocations table happened to drop 
a UHF assignment. 

But, the most astounding action of the 
Commission is its recommendation, seconded 
by the House Committee, that it be given 
the power to prevent you from originating 
Programs. Let me read to you the language 
of H.R. 13286 which the Commission re- 
quested and the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce recommended that the Congress 
adopt: 

“(b) No community antenna system shall 
transmit over its system any program or 
other material other than that which it has 
received directly or indirectly over the air 
from a broadcast station, except that the 
Commission may, upon an express finding 
that it would serve the public interest, au- 
thorize by general rule limited exceptions to 
permit such transmissions without any addi- 
tional charge to subscribers.” 

In other words, the Commission in this 
bill has asked for the power to control by 
general regulation the free speech of CATV 
operators, It also would give the Commis- 
sion power to prevent, if it so desires, the 
public from receiving any television pro- 
grams, except as they are fed to them by 
broadcasters. This power of complete prior 
restraint om free speech is, we believe, an 
unconstitutional invasion of the rights of 
the public to see and hear an electronic 
voice, other than that of broadcasters. To 
me, this is a repudiation of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Communications Act. 

The basic policy of that Act, frequently 
recognized by the Commission, is that no 
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small group should be given the power to 
determine the broadcast fare of this country. 
This is a function which should be dis- 
tributed among the greatest number of di- 
verse interests. 

The throttling of local self-expression im- 
plicit in the Commission's action runs 
counter to the efforts of the Commission 
from its very inception to foster maximum 
local self-expression. 

Throughout the various regulatory pro- 
nouncements—from the reports of the old 
Radio Commission to the 1960 report—one 
theme recurs again and again. Broadcast 
stations in a community are obligated to pro- 
vide a program fare which is of interest to 
all the people in that community, and that 
obligation will ordinarily require reliance on 
something more than p „all, or near- 
ly all, of which originate outside the com- 
munity. 

How many of today’s local TV stations 
make more than a token effort to present 
local live public service programs? How 
many of them really do anything of this kind 
for any community other than the city in 
which they are located? I will venture to 
guess that, in most cases, the answer will 
be “None.” 

The television broadcaster, and particular- 
ly the network affiliate, has not discharged 
this important responsibility for local live 
public service programing, and for a very 
good reason. He can’t! There are literally 
hundreds of communities, in fact, 4,669 com- 
munities with a population of more than 
2,500 throughout the United States. There 
are only some 612 television stations to serve 
their local needs and interests. How can 
such a limited number of television stations 
serve the purely local interests of more than 
4,600 communities without trespassing on 
the time of uninterested viewers? How can 
such a limited number of stations serve the 
churches, the civic, religious, educational 
and cultural interests, and provide time for 
the discussion of public issues, and the po- 
litical campaigns of all of these communi- 
ties? How can they serve as a show case for 
all of these communities? Television can- 
not do the job. Cablecasters can do the job 
in the 4,389 communities where there are 
operating systems, franchises granted, or ap- 
plications pending. We can do it, but the 
broadcasters cannot. 

Furthermore, television broadcasters are 
faced with a very difficult and perplexing 
problem in providing public service for the 
total areas they serve. Although a television 
station is assigned to a principal city, the 
Commission has held that it is responsible 
for providing public service to the entire 
area covered by its signal—an area in which 
it claims to be the “local station.” Since 
the broadcaster’s only saleable commodity 
is time on one channel, he is faced with a 
dilemma in allocating time for public serv- 
ice use, sufficient to serve his area, while re- 
taining most of his broadcast time to serve 
his commercial interests. 

In looking at a few typical markets in the 
country some interesting problems present 
themselves. For example, the broadcaster 
in Joplin, Missourl, KODE-TV, Channel 12, 
in addition to the city of Joplin, covers all 
or part of thirteen Missouri counties, all 
or part of six Kansas counties, all or part of 
five Oklahoma counties, and all or part of 
two Arkansas counties—a total of twenty- 
six counties or portions thereof in four dif- 
ferent states. In addition to the city of 
assignment, Joplin, there are numerous other 
sizable communities within this twenty-six 
county area. The station faces an insur- 
mountable problem in attempting to provide 
local public service for such an area. Similar 
situations exist throughout the United 
States. 

We have observed that in such cases the 
typical pattern is for the broadcaster to give 
some attention to providing for the public 
service needs of his city of assignment, 
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which, of course, he imposes on the rest of 


the communities in his vast service area. 
For the balance of his coverage area the 
broadcaster typically adopts an area concept 
and provides public service programming 
or spot announcements to serve those areas 
beyond his principal city—in a general way 
only, if at all. 

Turning now to another field of endeavor, 
most stations make an effort to keep their 
audiences advised of the progress of election 
campaigns, and particularly on election 
night strive to keep their audience abreast 
of the trends established by the returns as 
they are tabulated at their election head- 
quarters. Again, it is convenient for the 
station to cover its city of assignment, but 
quite inconvenient to cover in detail the 
outcome of elections in the surrounding 
areas. Insofar as returns from outlying 
areas affect major races of statewide or re- 
gional interests, an effort is made by state- 
wide news services to provide this informa- 
tion, and in some cases station personnel are 
assigned to other areas to gather this in- 
formation. However, for offices of local in- 
terest only, such as City Council, Assembly- 
men, Mayors and other elected local officials, 
information is not usually available until 
the next day, and quite often only in the 
newspaper. 

Again, this is pointed out not to chastise 
the broadcaster, but to call attention to the 
fact that the area in which he is assigned a 
specific responsibility to serve the public 
interest is in many instances too vast for a 
single broadcast tion to cover. 

In the case of the Joplin station and others 
which serve portions of four or more states, 
a considerable inconvenience to its audience 
is involved whenever a candidate for any 
office, short of the office of President or Vice 
President, is afforded time on the station. 
Residents of four states are involved in the 
coverage area of the Joplin station. In three 
of the four states the residents have no op- 
portunity to vote for a candidate appearing 
on the station, and little interest in hearing 
what he has to say with respect to a cam- 
paign in another state. If time is made 
available for candidates from states other 
than the state in which the station is 
located, the station is imposing its commer- 
cial opportunity on residents of its city of 
assignment even though the political race 
involved has no interest to the people of 
that community. 

The CATV industry, as it is being rebuilt 
into 12-channel systems, has the capacity, 
the channel availability, the integrated area 
coverage, and the desire to perform this great 
public service that the broadcaster cannot 
perform. Almost 150 systems presently orig- 
inate programs of some type. We are not and 
will not be competing with the broadcaster 
for this programming. It would appear that 
he actually wants very little of it. 

Nevertheless, your opponents do not want 
you to serve that very interest which they do 
not and cannot serve. They do not want you 
to cablecast the proceedings of the local City 
Council. They do not want you to cablecast 
the discussion of public issues. They do not 
want you to cablecast the local public serv- 
ice programs. Why? Because they do not 
want even a small portion of the public to be 
drawn away from their commercial programs. 
They call it fractionalization of audience. I 
call it freedom of the public to choose with- 
out let or hindrance from the government. 

Our industry was born in public service. 
This industry will be reborn because of an 
even greater need for its public service pro- 
grams. Origination of local, live, public 
service programming is our responsibility. 
It is a responsibility that we must discharge. 
How can service of this type to the public be 
denied? 

I urge each of you, if it is at all technically 
and economically feasible, to immediately in- 
stitute on one channel of your systems pro- 
grams designed to serve the needs, desires 
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and interests of the community of which you 
are a part. Some of your franchises, in fact, 
require you to originate programming. Why? 
Because the local communities, the grass 
roots of the United States, want to see and 
hear their local talent and other matters of 
purely local interest. This is a public service. 
This will be costly. This will not be imme- 
diately profitable, but it is essential in car- 
rying out the public service responsibility of 
the community antenna television industry, 
When this has been done, you will gain a 
place in the good will of your subscribers , 
that all of the adverse propaganda of the 
detractors of CATV cannot dislodge. 

Let us unite to fight the encroachment of 
H.R. 13286 on the constitutional rights of 
the American people to see and hear a diver- 
sity of programs. 

Let us continue our service to the public 
as master antennas for the improvement of 
the reception of television signals by the 
public. Let us also assume our public sery- 
ice responsibility to the communities in 
which we operate to the end that the hopes 
and dreams of the framers of our broadcast 
system, as an instrument for public service, 
will be realized through our cable systems 
in a way which has not and cannot be 
achieved by a television frequency system 
alone. 

Thank you. 


CERTAIN PRACTICES. OF HEW RE- 
LATING TO THE MEDICARE PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 16 I included in the Recorp—page 
13458—a copy of a June 14 letter to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare concerning certain tra- 
tive practices of that Department relat- 
ing to the medicare program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including in the Recorp further cor- 
respondence with the Secretary relating 
to this subject, together with a state- 
ment I issued concerning it on June 30: 

Tue SECRETARY oF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, June 18, 1966. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FOUNTAIN: This is in response 
to your letter of June 14, 1966 and in fur- 
ther reply to your letter of the same date to 
the President. Your concern that some hos- 
pitals not complying with Title VI will not 
be eligible for Medicare is understandable, 
But I sincerely believe that our administra- 
tion of Title VI is in strict accord with the 
mandate of Congress and the Regulation 
approved by the President. 

Figures available as of June 14 indicate 
that over 78% of all hospitals applying for 
Medicare participation have met Title VI 
requirements. In North Carolina, 103 of 172 
applying hospital facilities have been ap- 
proved thus far, and these facilities contain 
75.6% of the State’s hospital beds. These 
figures are improving daily and we fully ex- 
pect that the number of hospitals in your 
State not eligible for Medicare participation 
because of Title VI non-compliance will be 
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greatly reduced in the near future. Among 
these may be the hospital referred to in your 
letter. If you will give us the name of this 
facility, we shall promptly report to you on 
its current status. 

You question the deferring of final action 
on applications for federal assistance for new 
programs until we have secured assurance 
that there will be no discrimination against 
intended beneficiaries of the program. The 
Regulation issued by HEW and approved by 
the President under Title VI forbids our ap- 
proval until we receive such assurances. The 
first thing that we must do is to attempt to 
secure compliance by voluntary means, and 
we are authorized to defer the approval of 
applications under new programs while we 
are making that attempt. When it is en- 
tirely clear that these efforts have failed we 
will afford the applicant the opportunity for 
hearing. teed him under Section 602 of 
the Civil Rights Act and our Regulation. 

Section 602 clearly authorizes our Depart- 
ment to effect compliance with our Regula- 
tion by refusal to grant federal assistance. 
Obviously our authority to refuse to approve 
an application would be a nullity 1f the law 
were construed as requiring us to approve 
the application and provide the federal as- 
sistance in advance of the hearing on the 
issue whether or not to do so. Our author- 
ity to withhold approval and not to provide 
assistance while administrative proceedings 
are pending is clearly set forth in Section 
80.8(b) of our Regulation. This procedure 
follows the directives of the ‘Guidelines for 
the Enforcement of Title VI, Civil Rights 
Act of 1964” prepared by the Department of 
Justice and sent to all Federal Departments 
and Agencies on December 27, 1965. 

You also question the applicability of title 
VI to Medicare on the grounds that it ts “not 
federal financial assistance” or If so, that it is 
in the nature of an insurance program spe- 
cifically exempted by Section 602 of the Act. 
The payments to a participating hospital 
under Medicare are, we believe, clearly in the 
nature of federal financial assistance to the 
hospital's program of providing hospital care 
to its patients. The payments will, hope- 
fully, enable the hospital to serve more pa- 
tients, in some cases to serve them better, 
and in the case of Medicare beneficiaries 
to serve them almost without cost to the 
jpatients or their families. In most in- 
stances the assumption by the Government 
of full cost of the services to Medicare 
beneficiaries will redound to the advan- 
tage of the hospital and its clientele be- 
cause of the present inability of many aged 
patients to pay the full cost of care and be- 
cause of the frequent inadequacy of pay- 
ments now made by public welfare agencies 
for the hospital costs of needy and aged 
persons. 

During the consideration of the Medicare 
legislation in the Senate, it was made quite 
clear that the hospital insurance part would 
be subject to the provisions of Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act. 

You suggest that Medicare is excluded 
from Title VI by reason of its being an in- 
surance program, but in fact the title merely 
excludes federal financial assistance “by way 
of ...a contract of insurance.” Plainly, 
the arrangement between the Government 
and a participating hospital is not a “con- 
tract of insurance.” 

‘You also contend that the guidelines issued 
by the Department for determining whether 
or not a hospital is in compliance with Title 
VI of the Act and the Department's Regula- 
tions are not valid under Section 602 of the 
Act because they have not been approved by 
the President. These guidelines are merely 
aids to officials of the Department, the hos- 
pitals, and the general public to illustrate the 
application of the Act and the Regulation. 
‘They state no new principles or rules of law 
and are in every respect consistent with the 

s basic Regulation pursuant to 
Title VI which was approved by the Presi- 
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dent on December 3, 1964. Certainly, the 


Act did not contemplate that illustrative and 


explanatory materials such as these be ap- 
proved by the President. 

The Medicare program brings to fruition 
the long-sought goal of providing our elderly 
citizens with adequate medical care at mini- 
mum cost, It is our desire and hope that 
no eligible person experience delay or denial 
of such care because a hospital in his area 
has refused to comply with the provisions of 
Title VI. The Federal Government cannot 
retreat from its clear responsibility of carry- 
ing into effect what Congress has 
into the law. 

I respect the sincerity of your views, and 
it would be a matter of deep regret to me 
if we should find ourselves in any funda- 


Joun W. GARDNER, 
Secretary. 


June 28, 1966. 

Hon. Jon W. GARDNER, 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Secretary: I appreciate your 
courtesy in meeting with me last Friday to 
discuss matters relating to the Medicare pro- 
gram. This letter is intended to summarize 
for your further consideration some of the 
more important points we discussed at that 
time 


As was indicated in some detail during our 
discussion, it is my considered opinion that 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is 
not applicable to the Medicare program. 
However, I do not believe this is the real issue 
insofar as North Carolina hospitals are con- 
cerned. North Carolina hospitals, so far as 
I am aware, are willing to provide hospital 
care to all Medicare patients without dis- 
crimination because of race, color, or na- 
tional origin, which is all that Title VI would 
require if it were applicable. 

The basic problem for North Carolina hos- 
pitals is that some officials of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare are 
arbitrarily demanding changes in hospital 
policies, against the wishes and the best 
judgment of hospital administrators, even 
though there is no sound legal or moral basis 
for concluding that the policies involved are 
discriminatory. Moreover, these changes are 
being demanded as a prerequisite for allow- 
ing Medicare patients to be treated in the 
hospitals concerned. Since the Medicare pro- 
gram becomes effective on July 1, it is ob- 
vious that the hospitals will be unable to 
obtain an authoritative administrative or 
judicial ruling concerning the legality of 
HEW demands before the Medicare program 
begins. As a result, unless there is a change 
in the apparent attitude of officials of your 
Department, some North Carolina hospitals 
will be unable to provide care to citizens of 
their communities under the Medicare pro- 
gram unless they accede to demands which 
the hospitals honestly believe are neither 
legally justified nor in the best interests of 
their patients. 

The unfairness of this situation is demon- 
strated by the treatment accorded one 
North Carolina hospital which has so far 
been denied clearance for Medicare pa- 
tients. As I pointed out in my letter of 
June 14 this hospital has never been segre- 
gated, and its Board of Trustees has exercised 
great care to insure that there is no racial 
discrimination. All rooms, wards, floors, 
sections, and facilities in this hospital are 
utilized by members of both races without 
discrimination. Positions on the hospital 
staff are open to and occupied by members of 
both races. Some rooms at this hospital are 
usually bi-racially occupied. Moreover, 
leading Negro citizens of the community 
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have reported that it is their belief that the 
hospital is operated on a completely non- 
discriminatory basis and that Negro patients 
are extremely well pleased with the care, 
treatment, and courtesy which they have 
received at the hospital. 

To the best of my knowledge, there have 
been no complaints from patients at the 
hospital about the treatment they have re- 
ceived. So far as I am aware, the sole basis 
for denying it approval for Medicare pa- 
tients is that the hospital has a policy of 
honoring all patients’ requests for room as- 
signments when adequate space is available, 
and this policy has resulted in an insufficient 
mumber of rooms being jointly occupied by 
white and Negro patients to satisfy HEW 
officials. 

I know of no legal authority for the con- 
tention of HEW officials that honoring all 
patients’ requests for room assignments, 
when feasible, is discriminatory. Moreover, 
HEW itself stated last year that it was not 
a violation of Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act for a hospital to accede to a patient's 
request for assignment to a room, even 
though the patient might be influenced by 
racial considerations. The statement was 
contained in a March 1, 1965, memorandum 
from Assistant Secretary James M. Quigley. 
to officials of the Public Health Service con- 
cerning Title VI which stated that “. . If 
a patient initiates a request for assignment 
or transfer to a room on the basis of the 
race of a roommate, it would not be con- 
sidered a failure of compliance [with Title 
VII if such a request were acted on by the 
hospital in accordance with its regular policy 
applicable to assignments or transfers re- 
quested by patients for any reason.” 

In your letter of June 18, you expressed 
the belief that HEW’s administration of 
Title VI “is in strict accord with the man- 
date of Congress and the Regulation ap- 
proved by the President.” On the basis of 
the attitude so far demonstrated by HEW 
in connection with the Medicare program, 
I cannot agree. 

The stated purpose of Title VI is to insure 
that the benefits of programs or activities 
receiving Federal financial assistance are 
available to all without discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, or national origin. Yet 
some Officials of your Department are ap- 
parently willing to deny the benefits of the 


met. Moreover, they would apparently do 
this even though the hospital practice com- 
plained of has not been found discrimina- 
tory in any authoritative administrative or 
judicial proceeding, has been previously held 
by your Department not to be a violation of 
Title VI, and even though available evidence 
indicates that the Negro citizens of the 
community involved aré satisfied that the 
hospital provides the best possible medical 
care to all without racial discrimination. 

In my judgment, the apparent willingness 
of HEW to deprive both Negro and white 
citizens of Medicare benefits without either 
proof or good reason to believe that racial 
discrimination exists is not in accord with 
the purpose ex d by Congress in enact- 
ing Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
It is completely contrary, moreover, to the 
‘Congressional mandate that rules, regula- 
tions, or orders issued to effectuate Title VI 
“shall be consistent with achievement of the 
objectives of the statute authorizing’ the 
Federal program or activity involved. 

The basic purpose of the Medicare program 
is to help individuals 65 and over meet the 
costs of health care. Yet HEW officials are 
apparently willing to deny such individuals 
the benefits of Medicare in some communi- 
ties before there has been any finding that 
racial discrimination prohibited by Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act exists, and under cir- 
cumstances whch make it appear very un- 
likely that such a finding would ever be made 
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under due process of the law. Such conduct 
on the part of HEW officials is inconsistent 
not only with the basic purpose of the Medi- 
care Act, but with specific provisions of the 
Act which prohibit Federal interference with 
hospital administrative practices and guar- 
antee free choice of hospitals to Medicare 
patients. These two provisions, which 
appear at the very beginning of the section 
of the Social Security Act authorizing the 


Medicare program (Title XVIII), are as 
follows: 
“PROHIBITION AGAINST ANY FEDERAL 
INTERFERENCE 


“Sec. 1801. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to authorize any Federal officer or 
employee to exercise any supervision or con- 
trol over the practice of medicine or the 
manner in which medical services are pro- 
vided, or over the selection, tenure, or com- 
pensation of any officer or employee of any 
institution, agency, or person providing 
health services; or to exercise any supervision 
or control over the administration or opera- 
tion of any such institution, agency, or 
person. 

“FREE CHOICE BY PATIENT GUARANTEED 


“Sec. 1802. Any individual entitled to in- 
surance benefits under this title may obtain 
health services from any institution, agency, 
or person qualified to participate under this 
title if such institution, agency, or person 
undertakes to provide him such services.” 

In your letter of June 18, you state that 
the HEW Regulation forbids approving appli- 
cations for Federal assistance for new pro- 
grams until you have secured assurances that 
there will be no discrimination against the 
intended beneficiaries. Hospitals making 
application under the Medicare program are 
not seeking Federal assistance; their objec- 
tive is to provide hospital services at cost to 
persons entitled to Medicare benefits. How- 
ever, so far as I am aware, every hospital in 
North Carolina which has made application 
to serve Medicare patients is willing to give 
assurances that such patients will not be 
subjected to racial discrimination. 

Moreover, it is my understanding that 
practically every hospital in North Carolina 
seeking clearance to treat Medicare patients 
is currently approved to participate in other 
programs which unquestionably receive Fed- 
eral financial assistance. It is my further 
understanding that, during the nearly two 
years since enactment of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act, not one of these hospitals has 
been found to be engaging in discriminatory 
practices under the procedures established by 
Title VI for determining whether discrimina- 
tion exists. 

During the past few weeks, HEW has been 
using the Medicare program as a means of 
attempting to force changes in hospital ad- 
ministrative practices which HEW had not 
only never previously challenged but had ac- 
tually declared non-discriminatory. The log- 
ical inference is that HEW is trying to ac- 
complish through coercion what it could not 
accomplish under due process of the law. 

I am aware that some hospitals have 
changed policies which they regarded as de- 
sirable and non-discriminatory in order to 
avoid the threatened denial of Medicare 
benefits to citizens of their community. 
However, the fact that some hospitals have 
acceded under duress to arbitrary demands 
of HEW does not make those demands either 
legally or morally right. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is charged with grave responsibilities 
under the Medicare program. I find it hard 
to understand the willingness of your De- 
partment to risk depriving many innocent 
persons, both white and Negro, of the bene- 
fits to which they are legally entitled be- 
cause of its wish to force arbitrary changes 
in practices which the Department considered 
non-discriminatory only last year. If this 
means, as it would seem, that your Depart- 
ment is more interested in promoting in- 
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creased bi-racial occupation of hospital rooms 
than it is in helping to provide adequate 
medical care for all, then the public interest 
is being ill-served. 

I urge you to take immediate action to 
enable persons entitled to Medicare benefits 
to obtain them on at least an interim basis 
at any medically qualified hospitals which 
are not engaging in clearly and unquestion- 
ably discriminatory practices. This would 
make it possible to resolve, under appropriate 
procedures, questions concerning whether or 
not particular practices are discriminatory 
without denying benefits to Medicare pa- 
tients. 

Sincerely, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN., 
THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, June 30, 1966. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Fountain: We have given earnest 
consideration to the views you expressed 
in our conversation on June 24, which you 
have reiterated in your letter of the 28th, 
about the application of title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to the Medicare program. 
I deeply regret that we have not been able 
to reach agreement with you on the points 
in issue. 

A hospital’s policy of acquiescing in pa- 
tient requests for room transfer on racial 
grounds, when no medical or other sub- 
stantial reason is advanced, we believe con- 
stitutes discrimination by the hospital, 
This conclusion, because it represented a 
departure from views expressed at an early 
date by an Assistant Secretary, was reached 
only after I had discussed the matter at 
length with my principal advisers. Those 
most familiar with hospital operation— 
notably the Surgeon General—convinced me 
that free acquiescence in such patient re- 
quests would inevitably tend to perpetuate 
segregation within the institutions. 

In view of this conclusion, I feel that we 
cannot certify for participation in the Medi- 
care program a hospital which insists on ad- 
hering to such a policy. I greatly hope that 
the hospitals in your district will find it 
possible to adjust their policies accordingly. 
You may be sure that as soon as we deter- 
mine that the compliance of any hospital 
cannot be secured by voluntary means, we 
will promptly afford it full opportunity for a 
fair hearing on the issues of fact and law 
involved. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE L. H. Foun- 
TAIN, JUNE 30, 1966 


On July ist the Medicare program becomes 
effective. This program was enacted by Con- 
gress last year to help individuals 65 and 
over meet the costs of health care. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is charged with responsibility for carrying 
out the program. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
was enacted for the stated purpose of insur- 
ing that the benefits of programs or activi- 
ties receiving Federal financial assistance are 
available to all without discrimination. Be- 
cause Medicare is a health insurance pro- 
gram for individuals—rather than a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance to hos- 
pitals and doctors—there is good reason to 
believe it is not covered by Title VI. How- 
ever, whether or not Title VI is legally ap- 
plicable, North Carolina hospitals—insofar 
as Iam aware—are willing to provide care to 
all Medicare patients without discrimina- 
tion. This is all that Title VI would require 
if it were applicable. 

Regrettably, it has become clear that the 
Department of Health. Education, and Wel- 
fare is willing to deprive elderly citizens, 
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both white and Negro, of the Medicare bene- 
fits to which they are entitled in order to 
impose arbitrary, unreasonable and—in my _ 
judgment—illegal demands upon hospitals. 
Hospitals which have never been segregated 
and do not discriminate in any way between 
white and Negro patients have been denied 
clearance for Medicare patients solely be- 
cause their policy of allowing patients a 
choice of room assignments, when space Is 
available, has not resulted in a sufficient 
number of rooms being biracially occupied 
to satisfy HEW. 

Hospitals have been ordered by HEW to 
cease honoring patients’ requests for room 
assignments even though the practice has 
not been found to be discriminatory in any 
authoritative administrative or judicial pro- 
ceeding. Moreover, HEW is demanding that 
the practice be changed in spite of the fact 
that the Department itself has stated that it 
does not violate the antidiscrimination pro- 
visions of Title VI. Hospitals which decline 
to accede immediately to demands which 
they honestly consider illegal are being told 
that they will not be approved for Medicare 
patients. 

HEW is demonstrating a callous and un- 
conscionable disregard for the Congressional 
mandate that implementation of Title VI 
“shall be consistent with achievement of the 
objectives of the statute authorizing” the 
Federal program involved. On the basis of 
its actions, HEW appears willing to deprive 
both Negro and white citizens of Medicare 
benefits in order to promote increased bi- 
racial occupancy of hospital rooms, More- 
over, in making its arbitrary demands, HEW 
has completely ignored specific provisions of 
the Medicare Act which prohibit Federal in- 
terference with hospital administrative prac- 
tices and guarantee Medicare patients a free 
choice of hospitals. 

I am confident that hospitals which have 
wrongfully been denied clearance for Medi- 
care patients can eventually secure approval 
through legal procedures. However, such 
procedures may take months to complete. In 
the meantime, our elder citizens of both 
races in the communities involved should not 
be denied the Medicare benefits to which they 
are entitled by law. 


INCREASING INDIVIDUAL AND COR- 
PORATE TAXES 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have joined my able colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moor- 
HEAD], in the introduction of legislation 
which would authorize the President, 
during the period in which the Congress 
is adjourned sine die, to increase on a 
temporary basis individual and corpo- 
rate income taxes by an amount not to 
exceed 5 percent of current levels of 
taxation. 

All of us are of the hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that increased taxes will not be necessary. 
At the same time, we must face facts. 
Last week the President told his Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy: 

The upward pressure on prices and costs 
is continuing and threatens to overheat the 
economy in the last half of this year. 
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The purpose of the legislation intro- 
duced today is to make certain that 
prompt action can be taken in the area 
of fiscal as well as monetary policy dur- 
ing the period the Congress is adjourned, 
should necessity so dictate. 

I am certain that the condition of our 
economy is a matter of very real con- 
cern to us all. Gross national product, 
the measure of Government purchases 
of goods and services, personal consump- 
tion, gross investment of businesses and 
net exports, is now running at a rate of 
$732 billion. 

GNP had a gain of $11 billion during 
the second quarter of this year, slower 
than the $17 billion first quarter growth. 
Two-thirds of this $11 billion came from 
price rises, not from actual production, 
showing that physical capacity was 
strained. Every indication is that de- 
mand will remain strong for the balance 
of the year. 

Thus far the burden of curbing infla- 
tion has been placed largely on tradi- 
tional monetary means—using higher in- 
terest rates to cool excess demand for 
credit. The result has been a sharp 
escalation of interest rates throughout 
the money market, intensified competi- 
tion for deposits among financial insti- 
tutions and distortions in the economy 
caused by the uneven impact of tight 
money on different industries, particu- 
larly home building. While the Presi- 
dent has urged both the Congress and 
the business community to defer non- 
essential expenditures in an effort to re- 
duce inflationary pressures, he has been 
understandably reluctant to recommend 
the most immediate tool of fiscal policy, 
a temporary tax cut, to help cool off the 
economy. 

Our national economy is a delicate 
mechanism, Mr. Speaker, and the factors 
which cause it to run smoothly or to 
splutter are difficult to predict in ad- 
vance. For example, what individuals 
decide to do in a free society—and how 
they judge what other individuals are 
going to do—is one of the factors most 
important but also most difficult to 
measure in trying to anticipate future 
demand. Nevertheless, it does appear— 
particularly in light of our increased and 
continuing commitment in Vietnam— 
that increased defense spending will keep 
private demand also churning upward. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
and because I think we must face square- 
ly the possible necessity of taking further 
action to keep our economy in balance, 
that I have introduced my bill to give 
the President the temporary and limited 
authority to act, in the absence of the 
Congress, by increasing income taxes up 
to 5 percent of existing rates. 


HISTORIC AMERICAN BUILDINGS 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, back in 
depression days the U.S. National Park 
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Service as a sort of WPA project started 
the immense task of recording historic 
American buildings, now estimated to 
number about 102,000. Two hundred 
and eighty-two Texas buildings were 
covered during this early program in 52 
counties, including Harrison, Marion, 
Panola, and Shelby. 

It is estimated that this summer at 
least 10 additional Texas buildings will 
be recorded by a special survey team. 
The National Park Service has an actual 
inventory of about 12,000 such buildings 
with measurements, drawings, and pho- 
tographs, but unfortunately an estimated 
5,000 of them have already fallen victim 
to the rapid pace of the changing Ameri- 
can scene, and no longer exist. 

On the favorable side, however, more 
than 600 organizations and at least 10,- 
000 individuals throughout the country 
are taking a militant interest in this pro- 
gram and are working hard at national, 
State, and local levels to preserve our 
historic American buildings. The Na- 
tional Park Service is also responsible for 
maintaining the Registry of National 
Historic Landmarks, which are buildings 
or sites authentically associated with 
American history. Six hundred and 
seventy-three landmarks have been des- 
ignated, 16 of them in Texas, including 
the Alamo and the San Jacinto Battle- 
field. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
historic American buildings, I would like 
to call attention to the following resolu- 
tions adopted by the Texas State Histori- 
cal Survey Committee at Fort Worth, 
Tex., April 15, 1966, and at Austin, Tex., 
on May 31, 1966. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the National Park Service has 

provided a greatly needed program of re- 
Historic American Buildings; and 

Whereas, it is recognized that all old 
buildings cannot be saved from destruction; 
but it is also recognized that those which 
illustrate the development of architectural 
taste and reflect the culture of all sections 
of the United States, should be recorded by 
measured drawings and photographs before 
they are destroyed; and 

Whereas, this recording program has not 
been expanded to its fullest capacity because 
of budgetary limitations; and 

Whereas, the appropriation requested by 
the National Park Service for 1967 would 
enable them to carry on this most worthwhile 
program at an accelerated rate; now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas State Historical 
Survey Committee, at its quarterly meeting 
in Fort Worth, Texas, on April 15, 1966, A.D., 
recognizes the need for a more realistic ap- 
propriation to carry out the program of re- 
cording Historic American Buildings, and 
thus urges the members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee to give favorable con- 
sideration to an additional appropriation as 
Tequested by the National Park Service. 

Done at Fort Worth, Texas, this 15th day 
of April, 1966. 

JOHN BEN SHEPPERD, 
President. 
TRUETT LATIMER, 
Executive Director, 


RESOLUTION 
Whereas, President Johnson in his Febru- 
ary 23, 1966, message to Congress dealing 
with the quality of our environment, said 
“Historic preservation is the goal of citizen 
groups in every part of the country. To help 
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preserve buildings and sites of historic sig- 
nificance, I will recommend a program of 
matching grants to States and to the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation.”; and 

Whereas, the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident are embodied in H.R. 13491 and S. 3035, 
Second Session of the 89th Congress; and 

Whereas, the chief method of promoting 
historic preservation at the state, county, 
and municipal levels are the identification 
of the significant sites and their acquisitiaa, 
rehabilitation, and maintenance; and 

Whereas, the proposed legislation author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to maintain 
a national register of sites, buildings, and 
objects significant in American history and 
culture including both historic and archeo- 
logical sites; and 

Whereas, the bill would establish a pro- 
gram of matching grants-in-aid to States 
and the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion in the United States for projects having 
as their purpose the preservation for public 
benefit of properties that are significant in 
American history and culture; and 

Whereas, the program of grants-in-aid 
would begin with a statewide historic sites 
survey financed by the Federal Government 
and conducted according to standards and 
procedures reflecting those of the National 
Survey of Historic Sites and Buildings; and 

Whereas, the statewide surveys would in- 
clude sites already determined to be of na- 
tional significance by the Secretary of Inte- 
rior but will be aimed primarily at identifying 
and evaluating other properties that are 
1 in American history and culture; 
an 

Whereas, on the basis of such survey, each 
State will prepare a comprehensive statewide 
historic preservation plan which, when ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior after 
considering its relationship to the statewide 
outdoor recreation plan, will form the basis 
for matching grants-in-aid to States for the 
acquisition and development of historical 
properties in non-Federal, public or private 
ownership; and 

Whereas, properties of national, regional, 
state, or local historical significance will be 
eligible for inclusion in the statewide plan, 
whether they are operated by a public agency 
or private organization or individual; and 

Whereas, grants to the National Trust 
under the proposed bill will enable the Trust 
to proceed to encourage on an accelerated 
basis the local initiative and support that 
is needed for preservation of our historic 
heritage; and 

Whereas, the estimated cost of the pro- 
gram authorized by the proposed legislation 
is $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 1967 and cost 
for succeeding fiscal years would depend 
upon the needs identified in the surveys; 
now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Texas State Historical 
Survey Committee wholeheartedly endorse 
this legislation and urges members of the 
Texas Congressional delegation to vote for 
the bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution 
be forwarded to each member of the Texas 
Congressional delegation and each member 
of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees. 

Done at Austin, Texas this 31st day of May, 
1966, A.D. 

JOHN Ben SH#HEPPERD, 
President. 
TRUETT LATIMER, 
Executive Director. 


TOO MANY UNKNOWNS IN OUR IN- 
TERNATIONAL FINANCE 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, our un- 
favorable balance of payments is obvi- 
ously still a problem to this country. We 
are not closing the gap, as was earlier 
expected. One problem is that our $5 
billion favorable balance of trade is 
shrinking because we are importing 
more. Moreover, in addition to our mili- 
tary and aid commitments overseas, 
which are very substantial, American in- 
dustries continue to invest heavily 
abroad. Under the circumstances, this 
Nation will have to continue the tem- 
porary program of control, which is now 
on a voluntary basis. 

There is need to examine our tradi- 
tional policy of permitting capital to flow 
freely in and out of the country. All of 
the other major nations of the world im- 
pose restraints on the flow of capital. 
Currently, it is a one-way street for us 
and what makes it worse is that the di- 
rection of the street is obscured by lack 
of knowledge. We should know a lot 
more, at the congressional level, about 
our international finance and invest- 
ments, in order to make policy intelli- 
gently. We do not even know anything 
at the Federal level about foreign bank- 
ing operations in this country. Even 
though there are 150 affiliates of foreign 
banks in this country, with combined 
deposits of many billions of dollars and 
obvious importance for our balance of 
payments, the Federal Government 
knows nothing about them. That is why 
I am now working on a bill to require 
Federal franchising and supervision of 
these foreign branches and affiliates. It 
is most urgently needed. 

In view of this general lack of infor- 
mation on so vital an international mat- 
ter, it was most gratifying to hear some 
of these issues aired competently by the 
Labor News Conference on the Mutual 
Broadcasting System of July 13. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Jager of the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Research is to be commended for 
her able treatment of these issues. A 
transcript of the interview is submitted 
for the Recorp: 

Lanonx News CONFERENCE 

United States corporations have more than 
$50 billion of private, direct investment over- 
seas, but the people have no information on 
the impact this investment has on jobs in 
this country or on the nation’s balance of 
payments. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Jager, of the AFL-CIO De- 
partment of Research, declared that the U.S. 
government has not made an overall census 
of this investment since 1957, that appro- 
priations for such purposes have failed in 
Congress, but that Congress should make an 
immediate inquiry into “this vital area.” 

Interviewed on Labor News Conference, an 
AFL-CIO public service program, heard on 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, (Sunday, 
4:35 P.M., EDT), Mrs. Jager said that the 
AFL-CIO does not oppose such investment. 

“In some ways it is undoubtedly good that 
U.S, corporations have participated in the 
economic upsurge of foreign countries,” she 
said. “After World War II, it was essential 


that Americal capital go into the war-devas- 
tated economies of Europe and help them 
rebuild themselves. We have felt that this 
kind of economic development enables the 
free world to grow stronger.” 
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At the same time, she asserted, “American 
companies have used foreign investment as 
an excuse and propaganda weapon to keep 
American labor from what we think are nec- 
essary wage increases." One result has been, 
she said, that American workers have been 
put into the position of competing against 
foreign workers. 

Mrs, Jager said that an investigation of the 
situation and a census of the amount, kind 
and location of U.S. overseas investments is 
necessary to make valid judgments about the 
good and bad effects of such investments. 
At the present, she added, such questions as 
the effect on the balance of payments cannot 
be answered. 

Reporters who interviewed Mrs. Jager were 
Hobart Rowen, financial editor of the Wash- 
ington Post, and John Herling, columnist for 
the National Newspaper Syndicate. 


LABOR News CONFERENCE 

(Program 13, Series 6, Sunday, July 17, 1966) 

Subject: How much Overseas Investment? 

Guest: Mrs. Elizabeth Jager, AFL-CIO’s De- 
partment of Research. 

Panel: John Herling, editor of the Herling 
Labor Letter and columnist for the Na- 
tional Newspaper Syndicate; Hobart Rowen, 
financial editor of the Washington Post. 

Moderator: Harry W. Flannery. 

Mr. FLANNERY, Labor News Conference. 
Welcome to another edition of Labor News 
Conference, a public affairs program brought 
to you by the AFL-CIO. Labor News Con- 
ference brings together leading AFL-CIO 
representatives and ranking members of the 
press. Today’s guest is Elizabeth Jager of 
the AFL-CIO’s Department of Research. 

Overseas investments by United States 
companies in production facilities, and the 
volume of business done by them, have been 
rising sharply over the last few years. As 
a result, foreign sales by many U.S. com- 
panies far exceeds their exports, from the 
United States, and that gap is growing ever 
wider. Such a situation poses serious ques- 
tions—among them, the impact of foreign 
investments on jobs here in the United States 
and the nation’s balance of payments. Mrs. 
Jager is the author of an article appearing 
in the June issue of the AFL-CIO American 
Federationist, in which she explores some of 
the many problems it is creating. Here to 
question her about her analysis are Hobart 
Rowen, financial editor of the W 
Post, whose “Economic Impact” column is 
distributed nationally by the Washington 
Post-Los Angeles Times Syndicate, and John 
Herling, editor of the Herling Labor Letter 
and columnist for the National Newspaper 


Syndicate. Your moderator, Harry W. 
Flannery. 

And now, Mr. Rowen, I believe you have 
the first question? 


Mr. Rowen. Yes. Mrs. Jager, how much 
is this total investment problem measured in 
some kind of dollars that we can understand. 
What does it amount to? 

Mrs. Jack. The best estimates that we have 
available are more than $50 billion of pri- 
vate, direct investment overseas. Actually, 
no one really knows what the total amount 
is because the government has not made any 
overall census of this investment since 1957. 

Mr. RowEN. By private, direct investment, 
Mrs. Jager, you mean investment in such 
things as factories and facilities rather than 
in stocks and bonds? 

Mrs. Jacer. Yes. Direct investment in- 
volves investment which gives the investor 
some control over the way management of a 
corporation is conducted. In other words, if 
you just buy a foreign bond, you have noth- 
ing to say about that corporation's activities, 
but usually in today’s parlance, an investor 
seeks as much as 25 percent control. That is 
the usual basis of the 

Mr. Heruinc. May I interrupt. Mrs. Jager, 
isn’t it rather strange that the government 
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has not had any specific information, or pro- 
vided any, or sought any, ö since 
1957 in this rather vital area? 

Mrs. Jacer. The government has believed 
that its overall information is adequate to 
give some sense of the magnitude of the 
problem. There have been efforts to get ap- 
proval for appropriations for an overall cen- 
sus, but no such appropriations have been 
made. 

Mr. Rowen. Mrs. Jager, why are these in- 
vestments made in the first place? What is 
the incentive, in a broad way, for an Ameri- 
can company to go abroad and make an in- 
vestment instead of investing that amount 
of money in this country? 

Mrs. JAGER. The major reason for foreign 
investment is to get a chance to be part of a 
growing market. In other words, to get into 
an area where that company can sell its prod- 
ucts rapidly. Other markets in other parts 
of the world have shown sudden, sharp spurts 
in the ‘50's and the entire post-war period, 
particularly in western Europe. Our com- 
panies have wanted to go over there to be 
part of that growth. 

Mr. HERLING. Mrs. Jager, may I ask what 
your feeling is about the impact of these 
overseas investments—direct and indirect? 
Is it bad for the American economy? 

Mrs. Jacer. We don't know what the im- 
pact is. One of the reasons that we have 
raised the question is that we are anxious to 
find out much more about it. In some ways 
it is undoubtedly very good that U.S. corpo- 
rations have participated in the economic up- 
surge of foreign countries. After World War 
II it was essential that American capital go 
into the war-devastated economies of Europe 
and help them rebuild themselves. We have 
always supported this kind of investment be- 
cause we have felt that this kind of economic 
development would enable the free world to 
become stronger. 

Mr. HerLING. In some areas do you fear 
perhaps, however, an adverse effect on Amer- 
ican labor as a result of corporate export of 
this kind? 

Mrs. JacEr. We feel that American labor 
has not been given facts about the effect of 
such investment and in some ways American 
corporations have used foreign investment 
as an excuse and foreign competition as a 
propaganda weapon to keep American labor 
from getting what we think are necessary 
wage increases. 

Mr. Rowen. Can you point to any specific 
examples or specific industries where this 
has been most prevalent, Mrs. Jager? 

Mrs. Jace. I think that it is true in every 
industry, but one of the examples is General 
Electric, which publishes in its information 
for workers something that it calls “foreign 
competition from the fearsome four”’—com- 
petition from foreign countries. It does not 
point out, however, that General Electric has 
investments in many countries and has 99 
subsidiaries around the world. Many of 
these corporations may in fact be competing 
with themselves. 

Mr. HerLING. May I just follow your ques- 
tion of a moment ago, Mr. Rowen, on Gen- 
eral Electric. Several weeks ago there was a 
meeting in Washington of various unions in 
metal trades throughout the world with the 
metal trades unions of our country, all of 
whom have contracts or have members in 
General Electric plants throughout the 
world. How do you visualize the possible 
inter-relationship of unions and manage- 
ment when the management is so identi- 
flable as is General Electric in this case? 
What do you think will be the impact on 
labor-management relations? 

Mrs. Jacer. Well, the impact on tabor- 
management relations is one of the things 
that concerns us. For example, General 
Electric, during the strike in Rome, Georgia, 
last year told the workers that it would be 
necessary for them to move to their produc- 
tion facilities overseas unless the workers 
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settled. Surely foreign workers don’t want 
to hurt American unions and American 
unions, by the same token, don't want to be 
pitted in competition against foreign workers. 
One of the reasons that we're so interested 
in foreign investment is that we don’t believe 
in competition on the basis of workers being 
pitted against one another. 

Mr. Rowen. In other words, Mrs. Jager, 
you're suggesting that in addition to the 


-. old-time threat of moving from one city or 


one state to another, some corporations now 
have the ability to say we'll move out of 
the country altogether. 

Mrs. Jacer. They do say this quite often. 

Mr. Rowen. Let me put this question to 
you. As I understand the general thrust of 
your excellent article is that these large in- 
vestments overseas to some extent are a 
substitute for what would have been normal 
exports. In other words, instead of making 
the products here and shipping them over- 
seas, we're shipping the factories over there 
and making the products there. And, you 
point particularly to transportation equip- 
ment where exports have been virtually the 
same between 57 and 64 but investment in 
facilities to make transportation equipment 
like cars and others items like that have 
about doubled. But do we necessarily know 
that there would have been the markets for 
these kinds of goods unless the manufac- 
turers had located their plants overseas? It 
seems to me that this is a kind of a crucial 
question that we don't come to grips with, 
perhaps because there isn’t enough 
information. 

Mrs, Jacer. You are correct, Mr. Rowen, 
that we can’t come to grips with it because 
there isn’t enough information. One of the 
reasons that we raised the question, however, 
is that there has been a claim throughout 
this period that foreign investment increases 
U.S. export. There is also knowledge that to 
some extent foreign investment substitutes 
for what would otherwise be exports from 
the United States. We are told that in the 
long run many people believe that more ex- 
ports go out because of foreign investment 
than are substituted for. We suspect, how- 
ever, that some of the evidence particularly 
in the transportation equipment field would 
show that we are losing out through substi- 
tution of foreign sales for our exports. 

Mr. Rowen. Well, that comes directly to 
my question. Let’s take the example down to 
specifics. Incorporated in these large figures, 
I suppose, are General Motors and Ford in- 
vestments in Germany to make the Opel and 
the Taunas to compete with the Volkswagen. 
Now, my question is: would there have been 
any such business at all for General Motors 
and Ford if they hadn't located those plants 
there? Could they have produced a car here 
that would have competed as an export with 
the Volkswagen in Europe? 

Mrs. JAGER. I believe they could have. 

Mr. FLANNERY. But if they had, might they 
not run against a tariff on the part of the 
Germans that would prevent their being in 
direct competition with Volkswagen? 

Mr. Rowen. Or to supplement the ques- 
tion, if they could have, why did they do it 
this way? 

Mrs. Jaer. Well, no one knows and the 
interesting thing about it is that tariff bar- 
riers have been lowered consistently during 
the period when this kind of direct invest- 
ment has gone up so sharply, so that the 
theory that tariff barriers are the reason for 
direct investment probably needs some more 
examination, However, I think that it’s 
brought out in the article that it’s probably 
much more complex a problem than to say 
that General Motors should or should not 
have invested in Germany. We don’t say 
they should not have invested in Germany. 
What we're concerned about is what that 
overall effect might be. 

Mr. HERLING. But, Mrs. Jager, in effect what 
you're trying to achieve, I suppose, theoret- 
ically, is a balance between the good effects 
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of such activity and the adverse—possible ad- 
verse—effect on the American economy and 
American workers. Is thata fair... 

Mrs. Jacer. And on all economies in the 
national interest. 

Mr. HerLING. Of our country as well as 
other countries? 

Mrs. JAGER. Yes, because many of the for- 
eign countries are fearful of the huge size of 
some of the American-based corporations. 
They have reason to be fearful of the huge 
size of some of the foreign-based interna- 
tional corporations. 

Mr. FLANNERY. For instance, to go back to 
Germany, the Germans themselves in the 
Volkswagen plant might well fear the com- 
petition that comes from Taunas—the Ford— 
and Opel—General Motors—within their own 
country because of the size of the investment. 

Mr. HERLING. Of course, Volkswagen is here 
too, is it not? 

Mrs. JAGER. Les, it is. But you see another 
characteristic is that General Motors makes 
its own decision about what it will export 
from Germany to the United States or to 
Canada. 

Mr. HERLING. You feel, therefore, there is 
not sufficient governmental interest expressed 
in the activities of international corporations. 

Mrs. JAGER. Not enough interest or knowl- 
edge—public knowledge. 

Mr. HerLING. Just a moment, I just want 
to ask one other thing. In relation to this 
terribly complex subject, what about other 
types of corporations that have fled the 
United States? For example, in the mari- 
time industry the escape to foreign flag ships 
of American interests. What effect does that 
have on American employment? 

Mrs. Jacer. This concerns us in the direct 
investment fleld. We know almost nothing 
about direct investment in shipping opera- 
tions overseas. We do know that people 
make contracts to buy foreign ships and we 
know that American exporters may use for- 
eign flag ships but we don’t really have very 
much information about the direct invest- 
ment question. 

Mr. Rowen. Let’s come back again to Ger- 
many and the Volkswagen. I'm a little con- 
cerned that, although you and we on this 
program have said several times that we 
don't want to interfere and we want to pro- 
tect the free flow and so on, I don’t quite see 
how you come to grips with the problem of 
reducing this kind of free investment or 
free decision-making unless you are willing 
to say that you want to put some kind of 
controls on the flow. Now, we do have, in 
a very limited way, through the balance of 
payments program, some kind of temporary 
downhold on investments, but it isn’t really 
working. What is it that you would do? 
How would you try to prevent or reduce such 
a flow of investments that would double the 
investment in transportation equipment? 
How could you do it? What would be the 
mechanism? 

Mrs. Jacer. Well, this is why we have asked 
for a Congressional investigation of what the 
actual impact of some of these problems 
might be. It is possible to devise an overall 
mechanism for controls if such a mechanism 
is needed. It is true at this point in history 
that we have found it necessary as a nation 
to put in some kind of modest voluntary 
control program which, as you say, Mr. 
Rowen, did not accomplish all of its objec- 
tives. We have no way of knowing whether 
next year this might become a crucial prob- 
lem. 

Mr. HERLING. We're always concerned, are 
we not Mrs. Jager, that we might have too 
much governmental restraint, on what Mr. 
Rowen calls the free flow of investment 
abroad, but how does that compare with the 
attitude of other governments toward their 
nationals and toward, in effect, our national 
corporations in their countries? Is there 
restraint? 

Mrs. Jacrer. Yes, there is restraint. 

Mr. HERLING. A policy of restraint? 
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Mrs. Jacer. There is a policy of direction, 
restraint, and in some cases absolute dicta- 
tion of what some of our companies sub- 
sidiaries may produce in those countries, 
what they may export to those countries and 
how in fact they will operate under the labor 
and other social policies of those countries. 

Mr. RoweEN. It varies widely from country 
to country. 

Mrs. JAGER. It varies widely from country 
to country. Our government, however, has 
always followed the practice of supporting 
the free flow of capital. In a perfect world 
this is an ideal way to operate. In this 
world with the growing amount of economic 
nationalism, I think the time has come for 
a re-examination of some of this dedication 
SaNi 
Mr. RowEN. I'm glad you used that phrase 
“economic nationalism,” because it seems to 
me that inherent in some of your approach 
is a little bit of a nationalistic fervor itself, 
Because, again to come back, Congressional 
investigation is fine, but what do you direct 
the investigation to? Do you direct the in- 
vestigation to shutting off, choking off, re- 
ducing American investment? 

Mrs. JaGER. You don’t direct an investiga- 
tion on any meat-axe approach in any in- 
ternational trade or investment field. But 
we do not have any evidence of some of the 
economic theories that we have always fol- 
lowed. For example, we don’t know what 
the effect on the consumers in the various 
countries of the world is through interna- 
tional investment. It should be good. In 
some cases it undoubtedly is. But, we don’t 
know where it is and where it isn’t, 

Mr. HEeRLING. May I ask you a question in 
a slightly related field? That is, is there any 
possibility that many of the corporations 
going abroad, investing abroad, are doing 
this in a possible violation of the anti-trust 
laws in this country? Do they mingle their 
interests in a way that would be a violation 
of anti-trust laws with companies abroad 
where anti-trust laws don't obtain? 

Mrs. JAGER. We don’t know precisely what 
happens in these areas. Our government has 
the power to exercise anti-trust authority 
if our companies are so operating. 

Mr, HnLTNG. Is there an investigation, is 
there a constant searching out of facts in 
this area, do you know? 

Mrs. Jacer. From time to time, there is. 
At the moment there is an investigation of 
anti-trust policy by a Senate subcommittee. 
But the pressures largely from American 
companies who do invest overseas are to relax 
our anti-trust laws because they say they 
interfere with their ability to compete. Most 
other countries either don’t have anti-trust 
laws or have some kind of weaker legislation. 
Some of the more recent studies have pointed 
to the need for them to strengthen their 
anti-trust arrangements but at the same time 
the very size, the huge character of the in- 
ternational corporations (and they are not 
all American by any means), leads some of 
the foreign governments to believe that they 
should become larger in their countries and 
that they should try to encourage larger 
economic units in order to compete with the 
other giants. 

Mr. RowEN. Mrs. Jager, it seems to me that 
the basic question comes down to the one 
that you raised yourself in the article and 
that is what happens to U.S. jobs and that 
simply is a translation for asking, what is 
happening to U.S. exports and are invest- 
ments becoming a substitute for exports? 
There was an article in the New Republic 
recently which made the point that in 1950 
foreign sales by U.S. firms totalled approxi- 
mately $37 billion of which one-third was 
supplied by exports and this is in marked 
contrast to 1964 when foreign sales were $110 
billion and only one-fifth—some 20-odd bil- 
lion—was supplied by exports. Now that vast 
expansion in sales, could it be accounted for 
by any other factor than a huge increase in 
European and Canadian demand where most 
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of our plants are? In other words, the ques- 
tion I am raising is, don’t we have here not 
really a substitution for exports but an addi- 
tion to a wider market all over the world 
that American manufacturers are supplying, 
most of which probably they wouldn't be 
supplying from home if they couldn’t go 
abroad? 

Mrs. Jacer. We have both an addition and 
à substitution. 

Mr. Rowen. The question is, which is the 
meatier end of it? Or are you suggesting 
that it is about an equal problem. 

Mrs. Jacer. There's probably, in the view 
of most economists, a greater addition. We 
think that there is some evidence that there 
may be a greater substitution, concerning 
U.S, jobs. The kinds of U.S. jobs are im- 
portant. 


Mr. Rowen. It’s also pointed out that of 
our exports today about one-fifth or $5 or $6 
billion goes directly to foreign affiliates of 
U.S. corporations. That's a segment right 
there that wouldn’t exist at all if there were 
not expansion of investment abroad. Isn’t 
that true? 

Mrs. Jan. Not necessarily. We don't 
know that some other investment by another 
firm in another country would not have in- 
vested capital in that country and bought 
directly from the United States which would 
<n our exports. 

. HERLING. May I ask one more thing? 
sont unions—American unions, unions gen- 
erally—and I recur to my earlier question, 
in effect, find themselves compelled to follow 
corporations? In short, the old days when 
the flag followed the dollar is now in effect 
replaced by the union following the cor- 
poration—both at home and abroad, 

Mrs. Jacen. We have always tried to coop- 
erate with unions in other countries. 

Mr. FLANNERY. One other question, Mrs. 
Jager. A lot of the electrical material today, 
particularly transistor radios, is being made 
in Japan. Are you talking about that too 
in a way? 

Mrs. Jacer. In a way, yes. But, component 
parts of almost every kind of equipment are 
made in various countries. What concerns 
us is that we don't really know what's hap- 
pening in terms of the inter-relation within 
the giant corporations. Part of the tran- 
sistors may be made in Japan, part in Ger- 
many, part in Ireland. Nobody has very 
much information about what the giant 
companies are doing. 

Mr. FLANNERY. And we're seeking this in- 
formation. 

Mrs. JAGER. Yes. 

Mr. FLANNERY. Thank you, Mrs. Jager 
and, thank you, gentlemen. Today’s Labor 
News Conference guest was Elizabeth Jager, 
of the AFL-CIO’s Department of Research. 
Representing the press were John Herling, 
editor of the Herling Labor Letter and 
columnist for the National Newspaper Syndi- 
cate, and Hobart Rowen, financial edi- 
tor of the Washington Post, whose “Economic 
Impact” column is distributed nationally 
by the Washington Post-Los Angeles Times 
Syndicate. This is your moderator, Harry 
W. Flannery, inviting you to listen again next 
week when Labor News Conference 
comes to you as a public service of the 
AFL-CIO, produced in cooperation with the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 


COLUMNIST JOHN CHAMBERLAIN’S 
REMARKS ON PARCEL POST LEG- 
ISLATION 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Honorable Epwarp J. DERWINSKI 
inserted in the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at page A3730, on July 14, an 
editorial concerning the parcel post legis- 
lation, written by Columnist John Cham- 
berlain for King Features. This column 
also appeared in the Livingston Enter- 
prise, which is published in my district. 

I think it is only fair that the readers 
not be misled by the article. The pur- 
pose of my remarks will be directed to 
the points made by Mr. Chamberlain. 

The article states that the parcel post 
legislation (H.R. 14904) will put the Post 
Office Department into competition with 
free enterprise. 

The Honorable Frederick Belen, 
Deputy Postmaster General, at page 674 
675 of the hearings on H.R. 14904, an- 
swers this objection: 

It has been claimed that this bill is in- 
imical to private enterprise. A rebuttal by 
representatives of Government may not be 
entirely convincing, but representative voices 
from the private sector, businessmen and 
farmers, men whose entire point of view is 
that of complete advocacy of private enter- 
prise should be a more convincing rebuttal. 
There is testimony supporting our position 
from organizations representing many thou- 
sands of private shippers. There is testi- 
mony supporting our position by the Na- 
tional Grange and the American Association 
of Nurserymen. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, in the past a supporter of the REA 
position, this year has not given that sup- 
port. These are the real voices of private 
enterprise, as distinguished from the voice 
of one particular enterprise. 

I think the subcommittee will be most in- 
terested in a survey of the small business 
community recently conducted by the Na- 
tional Small Business Association. This sur- 
vey showed overwhelming approval of the 
proposed revision in parcel post regulations, 
and Mr. Chairman, I should like to place a 
National Small Business Association state- 
ment to this effect in the record at the end of 
my testimony. 

The detractors of this legislation have 
argued that enactment of section 3 would be 
unfair to private enterprise because it would 
pit a subsidized parcel post operation against 
commercial carriers who must ever be aware 
of their profit and loss statements. 

Contrary to those representations, we 
operate under restraints, commitments, and 
obligations that are far more costly than any 
assumed by private carriers. 

Unlike REA our payments to railroads are 
based, not on out-of-pocket costs, but on full 
costs. And unlike many carriers, we cannot 
brush away single small parcels with mini- 
mum rates of $4 and more, expecting to 
catch up by attracting volume shipments at 
bulk rates. We cannot cut off service to or 
from sparsely populated areas. We cannot 
select our customers because we prefer urban 
to rural traffic. Nor can we choose our post 
office locations with indifference to the con- 
venience of patrons. We must pick our 
locations wherever we have patrons and we 
must provide receiving facilities and clerks 
for every patron whether he represents a 
household or a huge mail-order business. 

And finally, the threat of unfair competi- 
tion from parce] post is without foundation 
because we are firmly committed to maintain 
rates at compensatory levels. 


This measure provides reasonable in- 
creases in parcel post rates and estab- 
lishes procedures requiring further ad- 
justments in the rates whenever neces- 
sary to maintain the system on a near 
cost recovery basis. It does not favor 
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mail-order houses. It is designed to 
further the general public interest. At 
page 672, Mr. Belen states: 


Under the present system as established by 
Public Law 199 and supported by REA Ex- 
press, there is but one outcome, and I think 
the record has clearly shown what that out- 
come will be: a continuing, upward move- 
ment of parcel post rates. I want to repeat 
that point, unless the present law is re- 
formed, rates will increase sharply, year 
after year after year. 

Parcel post was established in 1911 in 
order to provide the people with a more eco- 
nomical alternative to high-cost express 
service. This purpose will no longer guide 
our parcel post system unless Congress takes 
action now. 

So, to answer the first question I raised, 
what will be the end result of continuing the 
present system, not alone on the balance 
sheet of one company and its railroad stock- 
holders, but on the balance sheet of millions 
of farmers, businessmen, and consumers? I 
think the answer is clear. The laws that now 
bind parcel post to an escalator of rising 
rates will soon leave the average individual 
with no reasonably priced parcel service. 

My second question had to do with which 
interest was more significant, the general in- 
terest or one particular private interest. 
While I do not think there is any doubt of 
your commitment or our commitment to the 
preeminence of the public interest, I would 
also say that we are certain that there is in 
fact no need for a choice in this instance. 
We came before this subcommittee con- 
vinced that H.R. 12367 offered no serious 
threat to REA Express or to any other com- 
pany. If we thought otherwise, we would 
not have offered the bill in its present form. 


At page 676, the Deputy Postmaster 
General states: 

Secondly, it was stated that this bill, and 
section 3 in particular, was devised to favor 
the mail-order houses, This refiects an 
egregious misunderstanding of the economics 
of transportation. It is the buyer or re- 
ceiver of parcels who, ultimately, pays the 
transportation cost, not the shipper. 

I have attached to my statement a stand- 
ard order form taken from the catalog of a 
prominent mail-order firm. I ask you to 
note the circled portion of this form. Post- 
age is added to the f.o.b. price at point of 
shipment. As far as the mail-order house is 
concerned, it simply serves as the agent for 
advancing payment of postage and for col- 
lecting an identical amount from the con- 
sumer, 

If modification of Public Law 199 and the 
ensuing moderate rate increases promote any 
benefits, they go to the consumer and not to 
the mail-order company. If that company 
benefits at all, it is from the opportunity to 
increase its sales. But then our entire econ- 
omy shares in that benefit. 


The article further indicated that 
small merchants will be hurt by this leg- 
islation. This is just another of the in- 
accuracies in the article. Small business 
particularly has been hard hit by the 
present restrictions. Their overwhelm- 
ing support for this legislation is clear 
evidence that H.R. 14904 will not ad- 
versely affect them—Hearings, pages 674, 
675, 679. 

Another point relates to the Postmas- 
ter General’s promise to hire any em- 
ployees of REA or a railroad displaced as 
a result of this bill. I direct my col- 
leagues’ attention to the amendment 
which this body passed to assure that 
the employees will be protected. The 
amendment gives such employees credit 
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for all service rendered to the carrier be- 
fore his separation from employment for 
purposes of annual and sick leave, civil 
service retirement, veterans’ preference, 
group life and health insurance, sever- 
ance pay, tenure, training, promotion, 
and civil service status. 

The final point made by the article is 
that taxpayers would be responsible for 
all added Government employees. First 
of all, the figure of 40,000 jobs to be lost 
is grossly inaccurate. REA witnesses, 
themselves, admitted that they would 
lose about 4,700 employees—Hearings, 
page 393. Surely the railroad employees 
will not suffer from the legislation. It is 
likely railroads will need more employees 
to carry the additional parcels the Post 
Office Department will ship by rail trans- 
portation. In any event, the Post Office 
Department hires about 60,000 new em- 
ployees every year—Hearings, pages 54- 
55. Thus the Department, which now 
has a labor shortage in most of the areas 
concerned, could easily handle any per- 
son displaced as a result of this measure 
without any additional costs to tax- 
payers. 


ANNIVERSARY OF BEGINNING OF 
CASTRO'S ATTEMPTS TO DE- 
STROY FREE INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FascklL ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the ignominious anniversary of the be- 
ginning of Fidel Castro’s attempts to de- 
stroy the free institutions of this hemi- 
sphere. 

In May of this year I delivered a series 
of speeches in this Chamber detailing 
the failure of those attempts and the de- 
terioration of Castro’s Communist dicta- 
torship under the constant pressure of 
U.S. foreign policy. I outlined the dev- 
astating results which our policy of 
firmness, without impulsiveness, is hav- 
ing on Castro’s Cuba. 

Every conceivable indicator shows that 
Castro’s power is ebbing away under our 
policy of political isolation and relentless 
economic pressure. The one-crop Cuban 
economy is suffering from a 15-percent 
drop in agricultural production since 
Castro took power. Seven years of Com- 
munist control have reduced hard cur- 
rency revenues to one-seventh of their 
former levels. 

Castro’s once bold plans to diversify 
Cuba’s economy have been sacrificed to 
the inefficiency and negligence of his 
own incredibly incompetent administra- 
tion. In short, Castro has led Cuba 
down the path of ruin to economic chaos 
and disaster. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we must beware of 
wishful thinking and the attractive 
temptation to conclude from the depth 
and scope of Castro’s troubles that the 
Communist threat to the hemisphere is 
ended. Far from it. Castro, like a 
wounded animal, is striking out in vain 
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at democratic institutions and ideals 
throughout the hemisphere. Frustrated 
by his failures at home, he has stepped 
up his campaign of subversion in Latin 
America. 

If communism is less of a real threat to 
the hemisphere, it is not because of the 
lack of Communist efforts but because 
of the tremendous progress made by free 
men all over Latin America under the 
impetus of the Alliance for Progress. 

We are fortunate indeed that, in gen- 
eral, official and public awareness of the 
Communist threat has increased in all 
Latin American countries. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that we can relax 
our vigilance one iota. 

At the recent Tri-Continental Confer- 
ence held in Havana, Castro and the 
Communists spelled out their goal of 
destroying this hemisphere's free way of 
life. They blatantly announced that 
Cuba would continue to be the spring- 
board of subversion in the Western 
Hemisphere and the base for overt and 
covert military operations. Since the 
conference Castro has systematically im- 
plemented his renewed and expanded 
plan of subversion. The latest example 
of this plan, the takeover of the Fourth 
Latin American Student Conference, 
should serve as a warning to those among 
us who would engage in wishful. think- 
ing 


In the June 22, 1966, issue of the Times 
of the Americas, noted Latin American 
editor Clarence Moore detailed the Com- 
munist takeover of what was to be the 
fifth in a series of democratic student 
conferences designed to strengthen free- 
dom in the Americas. The third Latin 
American Student Conference was held 
in Caracas, Venezuela, in 1959 and the 
real fourth conference met in Natale, 
Brazil, 2 years later. It was this strongly 
anti-Communist gathering with its bitter 
resolutions denouncing Castro’s harass- 
ment and imprisonment of Cuban stu- 
dent leaders that aroused Castro’s ire. 

The Cuban delegation walked out of 
that conference and refused to recognize 
it. 

Last year the Cubans organized a 
seminar in Montevideo under the aus- 
pices of a group of Hungarian students 
who issued a call for this new Latin 
American Student Conference, which 
was originally to be held in Chile. Then 
without consulting any of the other coun- 
tries or delegates involved Cuba uni- 
laterally invited the Conference’s prepa- 
ration committee to Havana and sent all 
delegates free air tickets. The commit- 
tee then met in Havana and decided 
that that city should be the site for the 
Conference which would be termed the 
Fourth Latin American Student Con- 
ference since Cuba did not recognize the 
1961 Natale meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, when this Conference 
convenes on July 29 we can be certain 
that a new blast of propaganda purport- 
ing to represent the views of Latin Amer- 
ican students will resound throughout 
the hemisphere. 

I call on the USIA to do all in its 
power to insure that when this propa- 
ganda comes it will be met not by a 
chorus of sympathetic reaction but an 
alarm warning all of Latin America of 
Castro's continuing threat to freedom. 
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CUBA CONTINUES TO CONSTITUTE 
A DANGER TO WORLD PEACE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PucINsKI] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, once 
again Cuba occupies the headlines. This 
afternoon in Havana, the Communist 
dictator of Cuba, Fidel Castro, once 
more will deliver a speech to commemo- 
rate the 26th of July when he attacked 
the Moncada Barracks in 1953. No 
doubt, this will be full of anti-American 
vociferations, and cries of aggression— 
all this against a background of great in- 
ternal problems, economic and political, 
that plague that country and which are 
a direct result of Cuba’s communization. 

Recent speculations about internecine 
struggles within the Cuban regime and 
a possibility that in the future Premier 
Castro might be forced to share power 
with other governmental leaders or be 
replaced by them altogether, should not 
obscure the fact that many who are try- 
ing to squeeze him out are as guilty as he 
of dictatorship. They are also as re- 
sponsible as Castro for the fact that Cuba 
has become the center of subversion in 
Latin America and will continue to be as 
long as the Communists prevail in power. 

I would like to dwell on these foreign 
activities of the Communist regime in 
Cuba because I believe this to be where 
the danger to peace in this continent, 
and in other areas, lies. 

A month ago, on June 26, a staff 
study prepared for the Subcommittee To 
Investigate the Administration of the In- 
ternal Security Act and other Internal 
Security Laws of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the U.S. Senate, was re- 
leased here. It deals with the January 
Tri-Continental Conference of African, 
Asian, and Latin American Peoples, held 
in Havana. 

As I had warned in this Chamber on 
January 20, 1966, the report has found 
that the Tri-Continental Conference 
represents a direct and grave threat to 
the stability of Latin America and even 
to other areas of the world. It con- 
cluded by stating: 

At the Havana Conference, all pretense of 
non-intervention in the affairs of other na- 
tions was dropped, and the delegates, under 
Moscow leadership, openly committed them- 
selves to the overthrow by violence of all 
those governments which do not meet with 
their approval. The Conference established 
in Havana a Communist-dominated general. 
headquarters to support, direct, intensify, 
and coordinate guerrilla operations in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. 

In a July 6 broadcast to Venezuela 
from Havana this goal is emphasized 
specifically. I quote: 

U.S. imperialism considers Latin America 
a homogeneous whole to which a common 
strategy must be applied. 

A similar philosophy in the revolutionary 
camp will make the struggle of the freedom 
fighters one hundred times more effective. 

Armed struggle is an immediate and nec- 
essary obstacle to U.S. imperialism’s long- 
term plans. 

It is armed struggle which forces the 
United States to revise its 50-year plan in the 
hemisphere. To date there has been no 
other force capable of causing any change 
in those plans. 
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Since the enemy thinks in global terms, 
the revolutionaries must do likewise. In 
this connection, the Tri-Continental Con- 
ference in Havana is very instructive. That 
conference did not propound verbal solidar- 
ity among the various revolutionary move- 
ments, but active, militant solidarity, mili- 
tary collaboration, coordinated action, and 
aid by every means. 

While imperialism is encountering politi- 
cal setbacks in Europe and desperately try- 
ing to hide its failures in Viet-Nam, the anti- 
imperialist struggle must be stepped up in 
Latin America. 

Today—and still more so tomorrow—is the 
time for battle in Latin America. 

Destined to be evicted from Europe and 
Asia, Yankee imperialism will strive to con- 
solidate itself in Latin America. Unless these 
plans for hegemony are immediately blocked, 
our people's fight for freedom will be all the 
harder in the future. Today Latin America 
has an opportunity to fight seldom before 
seen. 


The Special Consultative Committee 
on Security of the Organization of 
American States, OAS, after its May 
1966 regular meeting, issued a report 
which unequivocally stated that the Ha- 
vana Conference confirms the Commit- 
tee’s prior judgment that so long as the 
regime prevailing in Cuba persists, the 
immediate Communist threat to Amer- 
ica will continue. 

The OAS Committee on Security ter- 
minated its report with the following 
concrete recommendations: 

a. That it is advisable to undertake im- 
mediately an intensive, coordinated and 
organized propaganda campaign in favor 
of democracy, its ideas, its work, and its 
plans, tc counteract effectively the activities 
of international communism. 

b. That the American governments, in- 
dependently of their individual actions, 
should decide to cooperate with each other 
and to coordinate their security and intelli- 
gence activities, and also to take the con- 
trol measures necessary to put a stop to the 
dangers of Communist subversion while 
there is time. 

c. That a special high-level inter-Ameri- 
can meeting be convoked throughout the 
competent agencies of the Organization of 
American States, directed exclusively to- 
ward considering problems of Communist 
subversion and establishing provisions and 
procedures necessary to decide upon the 
joint manner of achieving the objectives 
sought through these recommendations, 


Commenting on this resolution, the 
Senate report said: 

The Havana Conference may prove an 
unexpected bonus to the cause of freedom 
if it now obliges the governments of the 
Americas to embark at this late hour on 
the long “overdue collective program of 
self-defense against Communist aggression 
and subversion. > 

What has caused concern to the OAS, 
and what should not pass unnoticed by 
us, is a series of subversive activities 
originating in Havana. 

The 4-year-old guerrilla and ter- 
rorist activities of the so-called National 
Liberation Front of Venezuela, are sup- 
ported chiefly by the Castro regime. The 
front’s mission in Havana keeps large 
offices and staff paid for by Castro’s min- 
istry of defense. Despite the recent 
capture and suicide of the front’s presi- 
dent and Castro's top man in Venezuela, 
Havana-trained Fabricio Ojeda, the 
front, in a statement issued on June 29 
in the Cuban capital, pledged to continue 
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its campaign of terror and disruption of 
that country’s economic and social life. 

Castro’s active support for the Guate- 
malan guerrilla leader, Luis Augusto 
Turcios Lima, is not denied by either of 
these two men. The Cuban radio and 
press are viciously attacking the demo- 
cratically elected president of Guatema- 
la, Julio César Méndez Montenegro. At 
the same time, the Havana radio praises 
the rebels’ campaign of kidnaping and 
murder and urges them to step it up. 
Guatemalan guerrillas, or rebel armed 
forces, as they like to call themselves, 
also maintain a permanent mission in 
Havana, 

The Castro regime supports the so- 
called democratic exiles; Communists 
from the United States, Colombia, Ar- 
gentina, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Chile, 
and others. They are grouped in indi- 
vidual associations called Friends of Cu- 
ba. The expenses are paid by the Cuban 
regime which frequently calls them to 
make public statements attacking their 
national governments. 

The Castro regime is particularly in- 
terested in undermining Chile’s demo- 
cratic way of life. Since last April, prop- 
aganda broadcasts directed by Chilean 
Communists living in Cuba, are bea ned 
at Chile several times a week by Radio 
Havana Cuba’s powerful shortwave 
transmitters. 

Castro’s agents are equally active in 
promoting Communist and pro-Commu- 
nist activities in Puerto Rico. On March 
9, the so-called Pro-Independent Move- 
ment of Puerto Rico, opened its office in 
Havana. In a speech delivered at the 
opening of the movement’s headquar- 
ters, summarized by Havana radio, the 
chief of the movement’s permanent mis- 
sion in Cuba said that the event consti- 
tutes an official recognition of the part 
the Cuban revolutionary government 
plays in the independence struggle of 
the Puerto Rican people. 

The tentacles of the Castro regime 
are extending well beyond Latin Ameri- 
ca. Communist Cuba is stimulating 
Communist activities everywhere pos- 
sible. A point in case is the Cuban sup- 
port for the leftist regime of the Congo, 
Brazzaville. On June 29, Havana ad- 
mitted, for the first time, that it had sent 
arms and military personnel to that Af- 
rican nation and that its military as- 
sistance was supplied as a result of se- 
cret negotiations between the regimes of 
the two countries. 

The Havana June 29 broadcast said: 

The Revolutionary government of the 
Congo, Brazzaville, faced with internal and 
external counter-revolutionary conspiracies, 
has requested cooperation from the Cuban 
government, because of the experience our 
country has in these matters, to help and 
train militia and some sectors of the army. 
The Cuban government, playing its interna- 
tional role, has sent arms and instructors 
to help in military training of the people of 
the Congo, Brazzaville, 


Only after this admission, the Cuban 
Government has announced that in Jan- 
uary of this year it had granted 150 
“scholarships to students” from the 
Congo, Brazzaville. These men, like their 
Latin American counterparts; are cur- 
rently receiving sabotage, subversion, 
and guerrilla training in Cuba. 
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Happily, the African Continent has 
reacted sharply to the Cuban meddling 
in its affairs and has condemned the 
Castroite intervention in the Congo. 

Two African newspapers published in 
Ghana and Kenya have called for an 
aroused continent to condemn the pres- 
ence of Cuban mercenaries in the Congo, 
Brazzaville, and to return unwanted 
Castroite subversive agents to their 
homeland. 

In Accra, the Ghanaian Times said 
in an editorial: 

Now comes the news of Cuban mercenaries 
fighting in Brazzaville against units of the 
Congo, Brazzaville, national army. It is a 
well-known fact that the Cuban Communists 
are always ready to send trained guerrillas to 
African countries to help either to subvert 
non-Communist governments or to sustain 
Communist governments threatened with 
revolt by the people. 


The paper said the time has come for 
Africans to cease branding Western na- 
tions as imperialists and hailing Com- 
munist nations as friends. 


A nation should be judged as friend or 
enemy of Africa by her conduct in African 
states, and not because she calls herself 
socialist— 


The editorial continued. 


It is clear from recent happenings that the 
threat to African freedom today comes from 
the Communist states which, while professing 
to be friends of Africa, are conspiring with 
African heads of states to hold down the 
African people under cruel dictatorships. 

We have been so busy shouting socialist 
slogans and calling the Western countries 
names that we have not noticed the new 
imperialism that the Communist countries 
are building up in Africa. 


In Nairobi, Kenya, the East African 
Standard asked: 

What are Cuban troops doing in the Congo, 
Brazzaville? This question is bound to be 
asked by African nationalists and others who 
believe foreigners should not meddle in the 
internal affairs of sovereign African states, 
whether they are from East or West. 

The Cubans were recruited recently to be 
the personal bodyguard for President 
Massemba-Debat ... Resentment against the 
Cuban presence brought to a head discon- 
tent among regular elements who were 
restive over several matters ... The presence 
of Cuban mercenaries is an unnecessary 
provocation. 


What best describes the aggressive, 
menacing and uncivilized character of 
the Cuban regime are the words of its 
leader, Fidel Castro. In a recent inter- 
view with a British newspaperman, re- 
ported by the New York Times on July 
6, 1966, Castro ruled our reconciliation 
with the United States until there is a 
complete change of system in the United 
States. Castro went on to say: 

U.S. policy is the nearest thing I have seen 
to Hitler’s nazism. Johnson is a mediocre 
bandit, whereas Kennedy was an intelligent 
bandit, but they both serve the same 
interests. 


Castro’s name calling is not new. On 
September 9, 1962, we all remember the 
speech in which he said: 


Kennedy is a cretin and a member of an 
oligarchic family that controls several im- 
portant posts in the government... He is 
the most opportunistic American President 
of all times . . Eisenhower was less dema- 
gogic than Kennedy, who is the Batista of 
our time. 
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Subversion emanating from Cuba 
grows, while at home the Cubans are suf- 
fering the most serious economic and po- 
litical crisis since the revolution. 

On June 29 Havana admitted grudg- 
ingly that the country’s main economic 
activity, the sugarcane harvest, termi- 
nated with only 4,455,000 tons of sugar 
produced, 2 million tons less than 
planned. This was the smallest and 
costliest crop since 1930. The failure of 
the sugar production has admittedly 
curtailed Cuba’s export and import 
capability and reportedly is viewed with 
concern by the Soviet union which thus 
is forced to subsidize heavily its bank- 
rupt satellite. But, above all, Castro’s 
agricultural failure has meant increased 
belt-tightening for the already suffering 
Cuban people. Not only are the Cubans 
eating less, but they are also being forced 
to work longer hours for less pay. Cur- 
rently a 9-hour work day, 50-hour week, 
6 hours more than before, is being 
ordered by the Communist-dominated 
Cuban labor unions. 

Small wonder that restlessness in- 
creases in Cuba, not only among the 
masses of the population, but also among 
officials belonging to high-governmental 
circles, who are desperately looking for 
a way out from the present cul-de-sac. 

On June 16 a spokesman for the State 
Department said, and I quote: 

The Cuban people, and, indeed the great 
majority of the members of the Cuban goy- 
ernment and armed forces were deceived and 
misled by Castro and a small group of power 
seekers, now heading up the Cuban gov- 
ernment and its party. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear to the Cuban people that 
under the Castro regime there are no pros- 
pects for an improvement in living condi- 
tions or for greater personal freedom. The 
tragedy is that, were it not for Castro and 
those closest to him, Cuba's problems would, 
by no means, be insoluble. 

Men of goo¢ will in Cuba and, indeed the 
US., support the idea of democratic revolu- 
tion and of effective reforms in the spirit of 
the Alliance for Progress, reforms which, un- 
Uke those imposed by Castro, would give the 
Cuban people a better way of life and the 
freedom denied to them under the corrupt 
and dictatorial governments of the past and 
the Communist police-state of the present. 


Today, July 26, 1966, we have the evi- 
dence before us. Cuba is dominated by 
a Communist regime which has brought 
disaster to her economy and complete 
denial of freedom to her people. The 
tragic fact is that Cuba has become a 
supremely effective arm of the Soviet 
subversion thrust against the free world. 
She is utilized as a convenient—and will- 
ing tool and should be viewed in exactly 
that context. ; 

Cuba is not an isolated, insulated, nui- 
sance under control; she represents an 
active and real threat to world peace and 


Each day it becomes more and more 
urgent for us to articulate clearly our 


more important the Soviet Union, must 
not mistake, in any way, our continued 
determination and support of Cuba’s 
right to be free to choose her own destiny, 
free from oppression, and free from 
foreign doctrines. 

If anyone at this late date still wants to 
ask why we are defending freedom in 
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Vietnam, let them look at Cuba. Seven 
years ago the Communists got a foothold 
in Cuba and to this day we have not been 
able to get them out. Cuba—as do the 
captive nations of Europe—demonstrates 
clearly how difficult it is to free a nation 
once the Communists get their hands 
on it. 


ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET RE- 
SULTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1966 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting my remarks made here on the 
floor last Tuesday, July 19, commenting 
on the President's announcement of 
overall Federal budget results for the 
fiscal year 1966, I am inserting the joint 
statement of July 21, 1966, from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Budget 
Director, elaborating considerable under- 
lying detail. 

JOINT STATEMENT OF HENRY H. FOWLER, SEC- 
RETARY OF THE TREASURY, AND CHARLES L. 
SCHULTZE, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE 
BUDGET, on BUDGET RESULTS FOR FISCAL 
Year 1966 

SUMMARY 

Administrative budget results for the 
fiscal year 1966 show a marked Improvement 
over the estimates of tast January. Accord- 
ing to the Treasury preliminary monthly 
statement of receipts and expenditures, ac- 
tual administrative budget expenditures 
amounted to $106.9 billion while budget re- 
ceipts totaled $104.6 billion. The resulting 
deficit of $2.3 billion amounts to only one- 
third of the $6.4 billion estimated last Jan- 
uary. This is the fifth successive year in 
which the budget deficit has been lower than 
previous January estimates. This budgetary 
result has been bettered only four times in 
the past sixteen years. 

The actual deficit in fiscal year 1964 was 
$8.2 billion. This was cut to $3.4 billion in 
fiscal 1965, and still further to $2.3 billion in 
fiscal 1966. Improved receipts and a con- 
tinued tight control on expenditures both 
contributed toward the smaller deficit in 
fiscal year 1966. 


Federal finances, fiscal year 1966 
[In billions) 


4 Change 
January | Actual January 
1966 1966 
estimate 

$100.0 $104.6 $4.6 
106.4 106. 5 
128. 2 134.4 6.2 
185.0 187.6 25 
128.8 182. 0 3.2 
131. 0 2.0 
—6.4 -2.3 +41 
—6. 9 —4 2 43.7 
—2.2 448 ＋3.2 


Revenues; estimated at $100.0 billion last 
January, were higher by $46 billion. With 
unemployment down and business plant 
utilization up, the economy is operating near 
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capacity and the Federal revenue system is 
demonstrating its fiscal responsiveness. Ex- 
cept for a minor decline in excise taxes, rev- 


Most of the greater- 
than-expeoted revenues were attributable to 
higher personal income tax collections. ‘This 
outcome resulted from rising incomes in- 
creased tax yields, and a one-time increase 
of about $1 billion from the new require- 
ment that larger employers deposit withheld 
employee taxes semi- rather than 
monthly. The larger-than-expected rev- 
enues from most other tax sources also re- 
roma the expanding pace of economic ac- 
vity. 

Administrative budget expenditures of 
$106.9 billion were $500 million greater than 
the January estimate. Defense expenditures 
were $1.1 billion higher than the budget 
estimates. Nondefense outlays fell $600 mil- 
lion ‘below the January budget. Last Jan- 
uary, expenditures were estimated to be 
$106.4 billion of which $54.2 billion was bud- 
geted for defense purposes. Actual defense 
outlays amounted to $55.3 billion with spe- 
cial Vietnam costs totaling $5.8 billion in- 
stead of the estimated 64.7 billion. Non- 
defense expenditures were $51.6 Dillion, 
rather than the $522 billion estimated in 
January. 

Budget expenditures in both 1965 and 
1966 represented about 15 percent of GNP— 
the lowest percentage in the past 15 years. 

On a consolidated cash basis, which in- 
cludes the transactions of Federal trust 
funds, the deficit for 1966 was $3.2 billion, 
$3.7 billion below the January estimate. 
Payments to the public were $1376 billion 
and receipts amounted to $134.4. Payments 
were $2.5 billion above the January estimate 
but receipts were almost $6.2 billion higher 
than anticipated, again reflecting the ad- 
vance in individual and business incomes. 


which best indicates the economic impact of 
Government financial activities. It includes 
only those transactions affecting current 
production and incomes (measuring receipts 
and expenditures on an accrual basis), Pre- 
liminary estimates place expenditures at $131 
billion and receipts at $132 billion, resulting 
in a surplus of $1 billion. This compares 
with a deficit of $22 billion estimated on 
this basis in the January budget document. 


COMPARISON OF BUDGET RESULTS WITH JANUARY 
1966 ESTIMATE 


Revenue 


Administrative budget revenues increased 
by $4.6 billion over the January estimate. 
84.0 billion of this increase came from indi- 
vidual income taxes. Of this amount, about 
$2 billion resulted from increased withhold- 
ings—and about half of increased withhold- 
ings are attributable to the new requirement 
for large employers to deposit withheld taxes 
semi-monthly rather than monthly. Anoth- 
er $2 billion came from higher than expected 
final settlements of 1965 liabilities. In ad- 
dition, corporate profits tax receipts were 
$400 million higher as corporate profits ex- 
ceeded earlier expectations. 

Expenditures 

The $600 million decrease in mondefense 
expenditures below the January budget es- 
timate is the net balance of a number cf 
increases and decreases. 

Sales of financial assets held mainly by the 
Veterans Administration, Export-Import 
Bank, Housing and Urban Development, and 
the Small Business Administration, fell 
somewhat below earlier expectations—$2,963 
million compared to an expected $8,307 mil- 
lon. This shortfall added to total budget 
expenditures. Sales of participations were 
in line with the budget estimate, but sales 
of individual loans and mortgages were be- 
low the January forecast, 
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By far the largest decrease in budget ex- 
penditures was by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. These expenditures were more than 
$887 million below the January estimate. 
Expenditures for purchase and storage of 
farm commodities were lower than antici- 
pated, reflecting higher domestic consump- 
tion and larger exports of feed grains and 
wheat, together with lower-than-expected 
production of dairy and grain products. 

Among the other sizable reductions below 
the January estimates were $206 million for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, pri- 
marily because the present level of program 
activity was not reached as quickly as had 
been anticipated. Veterans Administration 
spending was $108 million below estimates 
because of a decrease in pensions and com- 
pensation, only partially offset by a shortfall 
in sales of direct loans. Expenditures by 
other independent agencies were down $129 
million with the Small Business Administra- 
tion having the largest decrease ($97 mil- 
lion) resulting from higher direct sales of 
loans, 

These and other substantial savings and 
decreases in domestic programs were more 
than offset by the increased costs related to 
Vietnam over the January estimates. Bud- 
get expenditures for the military functions 
of the Defense Department and foreign mili- 
tary assistance were $1,108 million above the 
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January estimate, reflecting requirements 
in support of our commitment in Southeast 
Asia. 

Among the other increases over the Janu- 
ary estimates were: Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, $336 million, due 
to larger-than-anticipated purchases of 
mortgages. National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency, $333 million, resulting from over- 
coming earlier lags in several large develop- 
ment programs. Export-Import Bank, re- 
fiecting lower-than-expected sales of loans. 

All other changes, both upward and down- 
ward combined, amounted to a net decrease 
of about $100 million. 

Consolidated cash statement—Both cash 
receipts and expenditures were higher than 
estimated in January, with a cash deficit of 
$3.2 billion, in contrast with the January 
estimate of $6.9 billion. This improvement 
is the result of a number of major changes, 
particularly the following: (1) administra- 
tive budget receipts were up by 84.6 bil- 
lion over the estimate, and expenditures up 
by only $0.5 billion; (2) trust fund receipts 
rose by $1.3 billion with expenditures up by 
$1.0 billion over the estimate; (3) two major 
noncash transactions were significantly dif- 
ferent. Seigniorage is counted as an admin- 
istrative budget receipt but not a cash 
receipt—and the deduction for seigniorage 
is $0.3 billion lower than the estimate; cash 
expenditures have an addition of $0.8 bil- 


Administrative budget receipts and expenditures 


[Fiscal years, In millions] 
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lion for changes in checks outstanding, 
whereas the January budget estimated a 
deduction of $0.1 billion. 

The $1.0 billion increase in trust fund 
expenditures was caused mainly by changes 
in net expenditures of Government-spon- 
sored enterprises. -These enterprises were 
expected to have net expenditures of $0.5 bil- 
lion, whereas they actually expended $2.2 
billion, mainly for loan activities in the 
housing market. Partly offsetting this in- 
crease was a $0.4 billion decline in deposit 
funds, $0.1 billion lower military assistance 
expenditures, and $0.2 billion smaller Depart- 
ment of Labor expenditures, mainly as a 
result of lower unemployment compensation 
outlays. 

Trust fund receipts were also significantly 
greater than expected. Among these 
changes, the greatest were in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
where total old-age and survivors, disability, 
and health insurance receipts were $1.1 bil- 
lion higher than expected. The unemploy- 
ment insurance fund receipts were $0.2 bil- 
lion over the estimate, while military assist- 
ance receipts were $0.1 billion lower. 

Approximately $0.4 billion of the $1.3 bil- 
lion increase in trust fund receipts is due 
to the earlier deposit of withheld taxes, while 
the remainder was caused by a higher than 
anticipated level of employment and earn- 
ings prevailing in the economy. 


Description 


1965 
actual | January 
budget 


RECEIPTS BY SOURCE Health, Education, and Welfare $—10 
Housing and Urban Development. +336 
Individual income taxes Interior +83 
Corporation income taxes. —13 
Ex ine aguas —22 
Miscellaneous receipts.. —4 
Ar AAA r e e ene —6 
Interfund transactions R? 
Net receipts 3, 72 | 100,000 | 104,631) +4,631 |} Other 1 
EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR AGENCY +147 
Legislative branch and the judiciary ____._- $ 
Executive Office of the President 
Funds appropriated tothe President: | ## | =| J I. istration ene. +333 
International financial institut ons 108 
Office of Economic Opportunity Other independent agencies. —12⁰ 
Public works acceleration - - -.._. District of Columbia +6 
Military assistance Allowances, undistributed—-—— 4 —75 
5 assistance Interfund transactions +18 
Agriculture; :- Total expenditures............---.-- +489 
. Oredit Corporation or 
F 6 budget surplus (+) 
„ A TTT +4, 142 
fense: 
FTC ae SS BLS SEA 
—.. ͤ EAE SA 
Federal receipis from and payments to the public 
Fiscal years. In millions] 
Description Description 
Federal receipts from the public: Deduct — and other non - 
Administrative budget receipts . $93,072 | $100,000 | $104,631 | +$4,631 || cash transactions 
fund receipts 
Deduct intragoverumen ie? Federal payments to the 


Excess of cash recoi ul hoy or pay- 
WA PA a ETA ments to (—) the pu $ = 
l al paymant to the public: 
dministrative budget expenditures... 
Toast fund expenditures............_.. 


NoTE.—Figures are rounded to nearest million and will not necessarily add to totals, 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Wacconner, for 10 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Michl. (at the request of Mr. 
REINECKE), for 30 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Pucrnsxr (at the request of Mr. 
Kress), for 30 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Remvecke) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. 

Mr. HORTON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kress) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Focarty in two instances. 

Mr. Roysat. 

Mr. McVIcKER. 

Mr. Roncatio. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 849. An act for the relief of Arminda 
Padua Viseu; to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 

S. 2010. An act for the relief of Fun Wat 
Hoy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2770. An act to control the use of the 
design of the great seal of the United States 
and of the seal of the President of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3051. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the compact between Missouri 
and Kansas creating the Kansas City Area 
Transportation District and the Kansas City 
Area Transportation Authority; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3272. An act for the relief of Dr. Jacobo 
Albo Maya; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1407. An act for the relief of Leonardo 
Russo; 

H.R. 1414. An act for the relief of Jacobo 
Temel; 

H. R. 4088. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Leonardo Tusa; 

H.R. 4437. An act for the relief of Bryan 
George Simpson; 

H. R. 4458. An act for the relief of Michel 
Fahim Daniel; 

H.R. 4584. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Michalska Holoweckyj (formerly Mrs. 
Anna Zalewski); 
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H.R. 4602. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Donald W. Ottaway, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R. 7508. An act for the relief of Guiseppe 
Bossio; 

H. R. 88 17. An act to amend section 116 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
US. District Court for the Eastern and West- 
ern Districts of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 8865. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Poirier, a minor; and 

H.R. 11718. An act for the relief of Jack L. 
Philippot. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 139. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals to commemorate the 1,000th anni- 
versary of the founding of Poland; and 

H.R. 14324. An act to authorize appropri- 
ations to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 27, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


Jury 18, 1966. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 80, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


John J. Heimburger. - -4 General counsel - 12,90, 90 
Francis M. Le May.. Staff consultant 12, 690. 96 
Christine S. Gallagher. Clerk 2, 690. 

Hyde H. Murray 11, 131, 26 
George F. 6, 507. 20 
Lydia Vaein . Staff assistant 5, 835. 36 
Betty M. Prezioso 0 5, 835. 36 
Peggy Jean Lamm 5, 434. 14 
Martha g. Hannah 5, 434. 14 
Jane C. Wojcik... 5,242. 14 

INVESTIGATIVE STAFF 
Carol Sapa BR. AE, E 3,128. 04 


Funds 5 or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures— Mma $150, 000,00 000, 00 


CCC 38,200.79 38,860. 79 


July 26, 1966 


— ee to June 30, 


— E Sasebe 
‘Total amount bey Are from Jan. 1, 
1065, co June 80, 1966 _ 57, 678. 63 
E 
on unexpended as of June 30, 
. EHR A ER ws Eng 
Hanorn D. Cooney, 
Chairman, 
JuLy 15, 1966. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month from 


period 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Kenneth Sprankle. . _. 


Clerk and staff 
director. 
Paul M. Wüson Assistant clerk and 
8 Moyer 4 
ay B. Howe. it 
Ross P. Pope 0. u, 651 25 
Frank 11 


eee 
PPPS 


Senger 


88824 3443388884 RSS 8888888888 8888888 


BSRSS SSSESSASLRSTAS SSSSSRSUSS SSS SSS SST 


eos 


Randolph Thomas 
Alan R. Henry. 
Helen C. Hampson 
Patrick M. Hayes. 
Iva K. Heatn 
Rosalind E. 


eee 


aasa 


Mary H. Smallwood 
Robert C. Gresham... 
Stephen T. Adams. 
Alex Coffin. 


do. an 
Clerk to minority 
ies Panu ee 


STESS: 


~“ 
= 


ern 


Papia 
BASSE 322 


Amount ofexpenditures previously reported- $333, 142. 95 
or ge expended from Jan. 1 to June 80, 


73... A HES 385, 211. 18 
Total t expended from Jul: 
965, to June 90, 1908 Yh 08,354.13 
GEORGE Manon, 


July 26, 1966 


JuLy 15, 1966. 


CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(INVESTIGATIONS STAFF) 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, ee 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total 
Profession mary 
durin 
@month 
period 
Leo E. Conroy. r, surve $6, 319, 88 
and investigations 
18855 (to May 1, 
Charles Bolz Director, surve: 9, 479. 82 
and investipstions 
Edward J. Hayes Assistant director, 9, 352. 42 
. Kan. 
Robert G. Kunkel. . Assistant director, 3,244. 58 
surveys and in- 
vestigations staff. 
Lillian M. Mackie.. 8 --| 4,870.84 
Mary A. Sauer 8 572. 88 


RBE 


81285 


Seren erer 


96 
16 
24 
88 
76 
48 
40 
60 
16 
52 
92 
96 
752, 32 
56 
24 
56 
12 
92 
32 
56 
32 
32 
60 
32 
68 
32 
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REIMBURSEMENTS TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES—con. 


Name of employee 


neous expense. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expendi — — ES A, $700, 000, 00 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 
ARE DE LS SER Sete 248, 843. 99 
be “expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 


‘Total t expended from J 1 
1965, “to June 30, yeas = — 646, 


222... ͤ ͤ ͤ—„—-— 53, 220. 02 


GEORGE MAHON, 
n. 
JuLy 11, 1966. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to July 1, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


John R. Blandſord 
Philip W. Kelleher._..| Counsel. 
= Slatinshek 


John J. Ford 


George Norris. Counsel (irom 
eorge —— „ 
Mar. 23) 
7.841. 78 
6, 438. 24 
6, 438. 24 
6, 438, 24 
6, 438. 24 
5, 317. 26 
4, 599. 78 
3, 968. 10 
1, 724. 60 
James A. Deakins 4, 897. 98 
assistant. 
Benjamin Frasier, Ir. Messenger 3, 054. 96 


SUBCOMMITTEE FOR SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
(Pursuant to H. Res. 118, 119, and 526, 89th Cong.) 


John T. M. Reddan 
Walton Woods. 
John J. Ford 


Richard A. Ransom 


tary- ----------] 6, 488. 
Wiliam B Shor B. Short, Jr__| Clerical staff 5, 317, 26 
Leslie M. Berman 3 t investi- 4, 897. 98 
ator. 
Adeline Tolerton cirk Bop ery ET E 3, 943. 56 
R. D. LVoung — A DARIO 2, 400, 00 


Funds authorized or ‘opriated for com- 
mittee expenditures (EC Ras. 119 — $250, 000. 00 
reported 88, 812.54 
Amount of expenditures 2, 54 
Amount 3 — — 28.056 50 


SSS ————̃ͤ 
Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1060. . 106, 157. 96 


L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman. 


JuLx 11, 1966. 

CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the “Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946,” 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Standing committee 
Paul Nelson 


A. Prins. 
Benet David Gell- 
man, 
Jane M. Deem 
Mary W. Layton 
Donald G. Vaughn 


Assistant cler 


Funds authorized or appro for 
committee e * 134 
$225,000; H. 517 860, H. Res. 


716 810,000.00 $435, 
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moe näed from Jan. 1, 1966, to June 
30, 1966 — $80, 566. 69 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 
1965, to June 30, 1966. 


1 nded as of June 30, 
2 zi POSSE ATS TERR af 215, 596. 07 


WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


JuLx 11, 1966. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING, House BANKING 
Ap CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 
6-mont! 
Anita J. Allison. Secretary. 683. 42 
Kenneth W. 1 Deputy iy Staff direc- | 12, 182. 12 
Richard K. Cook. -..-. Minority staff in- 9, 976, 33 
vestigator, 
David Glick .......... Counsel... 7,340. 70 
Casey Ireland 


Funds authorized or arpronsieved for com- 


mittee ©: ditures * 247, $150,- 
000; II. 516, 307,000, ; H. Res. 717, 
%%% AA S NS $377, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 
Am ai saad Fan ia Ta Hane 3, 1 4 ™ 
ount expen an o June 
VV 
Total amount expended from Jan. 
3, 1965, to June 30, 1966 231, 882. 89 
Balance’ unexpended as of June 30, 
ELV A N AENA RE EAREN 145, 117. 11 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 
Jux 15, 1966. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 

with total funds authorized or ap- 


propriated and expended by it: 
Total 
Name of employee Profession salary 
e-month 
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Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin, 
6mont 
o 
James T. Clark. cu 3 petals Se $11, 885. 64 
Ellen M, Coxeter clerk (C) 5, 108. 34 
Jean Quarles mare 4, 599. 78 
Pi L. Thornto! do. 4, 525. 32 
ie Ann Smith Stenographer (C) 1, 554, 90 
tera ing Apr. 1, 
Olis Brooks. Clerk typist (C) 840, 00 
begi May 1, 
1966. 
H. E. Yarborough. ...| Assistant clerk (C) 1, 036. 60 
i a Feb. 28, 
Lois Marion Rivers...) Clerk typist (C) 2, 073, 20 
resigned May 1, 
1966. 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures =-= $50, 000, 00 
— —̃ — 
Amount of expenditures previously 5 — d. 11,929.36 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
C S ⁵ͤv————!. 2 8, 021. 55 
Total amount expended from Jan. 2, 
1965, to June 30, 195. 19, 950. 91 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1966. 30, 049. 09 
Expended for investigation, extra stenog- 
rapher, and consultation during 2d sess. of 
A 8, 021, 91 
JohN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman. 
JULY 15, 1966, 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 


propriated and expended by it: 
Total 
Name of employee Profession salary 
-mont 
per! 
Chief clerk.......... $12, 690. 96 
Russe 8 Derrickson_| Staff director 12, 690. 90 
Chief of education. 12, 690. 96 
Special assistant to | 12, 690.96 
the chairman. 
Chief counsel for 12, 436, 86 
porous manage- 
Assistant chief o 
8 Gan. 16 4,155.75 
ond 1 June 17 
1966). 
Cone (to Jan. 31, 949. 03 
Chief investigator. . 8,970.60 
Administrative 3, 645. 45 
assistant 
Apr. 9, 1966 
Corrine Annette Huff_| Secretary (to May 6, 476. 30 
31, 1966). 
Minority: 
a J. Bern- Minority clerk....... 12, 600. 96 
Charles W. Rad- Minority counsel for | 9, 999. 24 
cliffe, education, 
Amount of expenditures iousl, 
6785588. as 3 $200, 981. 36 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
FTT. mia tes RSE, A 110, 088, 93 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 
1966; to June 30, 1966...............! 311, 070.29 


July 26, 1966 


INVESTIGATIVE STAFF 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin; 
6-mont 
period 
Goldie A. Baldwin. . Administrative $3, 796. 04 
assistant. 
Donald F. Berens 8 5, 099. 
Thomas M. Burke.. e Mar. 5, 001, 04 
Adrienne Fields Administrati 1, 850, 22 
5 17, aoe 
Dolores A. Gillespie 1, 335, 00 
yd 1; eo. 
Walter J. Graham, Jr.. baer o Apr. 2, 907. 28 
John N. Harmon Assistant counsel 402, 21 
9 7 5 Apr. 2 to 
pr. 18, 1966) 
Walter B, Huber Clerk typist.. 2.394. 12 
Janet R. Ins core „ Ne (to May 2, 591. 
Ridgely Jones Administrative 1, 407. 14 
assistant (from 
Mar. 1to Ape. 30, 
John R. Kramer Counsel (Jan, 1 to 2, 409. 83 
Ae Bios 3S 
. 9 to 
1966). oot 
Cleomine B. Lewis 8 . 4.159. 44 
Betty Nixon (Ellison) do 371.64 
Fran Nord. Begins a Feb, 1, 136, 06 
Paula Odellas Clerk typist (trom 150, 35 
June tit 1966). 
John D. Schuyler ae (to Jan. 9, 426, 84 
Mary L. Shuler. _.._.- Administrative 4, 407, 48 
assistant. 
Jeanne E. Thomson.._|__.._ S 5, 800. 62 
John Everett Warren . Assistant clerk...... 2, 526. 88 
Pamela E. Williams...| Assistant clerk 291. 99 
oo June 6, 
Louise M. Wright Administrative 4, 740. 65 
assistant. 
Theresa M. Zapert....| Secretary 3, 894, 36 
Dixie Anne Barger...-| Secretary (from 1, 500. 09 
Apr. 1, 1966). 
Donald N. Barnes. . Investigator from 383. 31 
2 9 1 to Apr. 15, 
John Raymond Chief of staff (from | 4, 662. 00 
Buckley. Apr. 1, 1966). 
Louise . Finke so 8 18800. 1, 627. 77 
r. L, 3 
Patricia A. Goldman.. W 2, 203. 74 
r. ; 
Crawford C. Heorlein..| Minority clerk 8, 804, 24 
(from Apr. 1, 1966). 
Will Henderson. Assistant minority 1, 504. 02 
is as from Apr. 
Sarah M. Jones Clerical assistant 1, 167.86 
(from Mar, 1, 1966) 
Ruth Giles Macknet...| Secre! (from 1, 733. 10 
Apr. 1, 1966). 
Eric Silberstein t cleri 169. 43 
(from June 1, 1966 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures 22-22... $364, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 
PFF apa ey KS FEID. BE 159, 257. 05 
4 expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
TTT... ͤ Giant 92, 844. or 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 
1965, to June 30, 1966 252, 101. 12 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
—— ᷣ en hie bie eta 111, 898. 88 


GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION NO. 1, 
REPRESENTATIVE CARL D. PERKINS, CHAIRMAN 


Name of employee 


Elizabeth A. Cornett.. 
Hartwell Duvall Reed. 


Funds suthorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. — tiie $71, 000. 00 


_—_ 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. 29, 153. 20 


July 26, 1966 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3 
1965, to June 30. 1006 458. 400. 17 


—_ 
Balance unexpended as of June 30,1966. 28, 500. 83 


GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR NO. 2, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE JOHN H. DENT, N 


Name of employee 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. _...-.--...----------- 


= 
Amount of expenditures 8 — 26, 655, 92 
Amount expended from J. 


. 1 to June 30, 
. ͤͤ M aaah aieietesia prions 14, 010. 46 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 
1965, to June 30, 1006 40, 666, 38 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1966. 30, 333. 62 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION NO. 3, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE EDITH GREEN, CHAIRMAN 


Name of employee 


William F, G: 999. 
Helen W. Paora Gerk (i (from Jan 24, 2, 887. 
Clerk (to Feb. 28, 1,345. 
1966, and from 
June 1, 


1966). 
Eleanor M. Gamarsh_.| Clerk (from Mar. 1 
to May 31, 1966). 


24 
95 
56 


2, 057. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $71, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously ted. 28, 805. 04 
— expended kon Jen. 1 Fone 30, 8 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 
1965, to June 30, 1906. 46, 924. 74 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 19000. 28, 078. 26 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION—EDUCATION 
STUDY (AUTHORIZED BY H, RES. 614 APPROVED MAR, 
30, 1066 REPRESENTATIVE EDITH GREEN, CHAIRMAN 
Name of employee 
Maurice K. Research assistant 
field, Jr. fs June 1, 
Patrick H. Maney. do 1,388. 75 
Janet Sue Anderson. . Secretary (from. 444. 1 
June 1, 1966). 

Jon C. Bederſk. cler! 290. 88 
oe June 13, 

Charles Ireland Foltz.| Minority research 646. 22 
assistant (from 
June 19, 1966). 

Funds authorized or a) priated for com- 
mittee expenditures. Re Ne TES $50, 000. 00 

— — ͤ— 
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Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 
... eee $4, 208. 23 


Total am * gee from Jan. 
1965, o. June „ 2 — 4, 295, 23 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1966. 45, 704. 77 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR NO. 4, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FRANK THOMPSON, IR., CHAIRMAN 


751. 08 
s 909. 19 


Lelia W. Troup ] Seeretary mmm] 2, 866. 20 

Mary Sue Leonhard. 92. 53 

Joseph B. Young....-- 501. 46 

Christopher W. 200. 29 

tzenbach, 

Hal R. Levshon 250. 73 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditures... .......-.....----..-- $71, 000, 00 

Amount of expenditures previously reported. 339. 37 

Amount — fn’ ta i 8 R 

ET REET Se Ee AOR 18, 428, 75 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 

1965, to June 30, 1006 50, 768. 12 

= 

Balance unexpended as of June 30,1966. 20, 231. 88 


SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION NO. 5, 
REPRESENTATIVE ROMAN C, PUCINSKI, CHAIRMAN 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee salary 
durin; 
6-mont. 
ass) Counsel... .....-..-- $8, 019. 06 
108. 18 
——— 277.00 
Neil J. McMullen... t 1, 044. 35 
som Feb. 1, 
Ardyco E. Harrison._.| Clerk (from a 1, 49.83 
Margaret B. Sugg. 847. 48 
* Mar. 1, 1060). 2 
Mattie L, Maynard... 3 (from Apr. 1,216, 74 
Lewis E. Guthman Clerk (from June 1, 102. 47 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. -.........--.---.---.- 373, 000. 00 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures 8 oe 23, 943.75 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to 

1966. 15, 319. 57 

Total amount expended from Jan. 3,—————— 

1965, to June 30, 1066 ——— 44, 263, 32 

Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1900. 26, 736, 68 

SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR NO. 6, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ELMER J. HOLLAND, CHAIRMAN 


Name of employee Profession 


James B. Foroni Assistant director.. 88, 500. 00 
William A Clerk 632, 10 


Susan NM. Parry e 3, 851. 37 
alter J Assistant clerk 828. 00 
Graham, Jr. os May 1, 

Austin F. Rinella, Jr. -] Assistant clerk (to 649. 55 

May 31, 1966). 

Funds authorized propriated for com- 

Mittoo expenditures. e e- $71,000, 00 

Amount of expenditures previously reported. 27, 395, 17 
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Amount ded from Jan. 1 to Ji 
. ˙ 8 


Total amount from Jan. 
Prirode 8 42, 579. 33 


Å 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1966. 28, 420. 67 


AD HOC SUBCOMMITTEE ON POVERTY NO. 7, REPRESENT- 
ATIVE ADAM c. POWELL, CHAIRMAN 


Name of employee Profession 


Carol T. Aldrich J Secre 


tary (from $264. 09 
590 to Feb. 5, 
Donald L. Anderson Gr (from Feb. | 2, 849. 79 
1, to Apr. 30, 
Loretta A. Barnett * tary (to Feb. 1, 224, 38 
2 C. Beal. . Investigator 6, 480, 84 
Merlin E. Beatt ..-- ong nE om 2, 970. 13 
shag i s 
Richard P. Crane, Ir. -] Legal e and 1, 251. 00 
investigator 
Feb. 15, 1 
Lloyd J. Elliott * 3 (to | 4,875. 91 
Dorothy W. Himes. Adintnista rative as- | 5,000.92 
Malcolm R. Laplace Assistant director 2, 182. 58 
— qang infor- 
on (to Feb. 
28, 1966). 
James E. McCarthy...| Investigator 7.771. 56 
Juliet G. Me Coy... Secretary 3, 673. 14 
Phyllis A. Mann h Feb. 1, 175, 22 
B. n. . Secretary 3, 073. 14 
i Schwartz Assis tant cou: 5, 800. 62 
Emma * 4 — 8 1 > 3, 52855 n 
nyestigutor 
Lodsch Wright. alanis Administrative as- d 528 0 
sistant (to Jan. i 
31, 1000). 
Minority: 
Dixie Anne Barger.. orig? r Aag Mar. 1, 500. 09 
Donald N. Barnes Investigator (to 248. 78 
Mar. 31, 1966). 5 
John Raymond Chief of staff (to 4, 602. 69 
5 Mar, 31, 1966). 
Louise W. Finke me Age Mar. 1. 787. 17 
Patricia A. Investigator (to 2,203.74 
Goldman, Mar. 31, 1966). 
Crawford C. ino’ clerk (to 3,804.24 
Heerlein, Mar. 31, 1966). 
Will Henderson] Assistant 7 1, 564. 02 
1220 (to Mar. 31, 
Ruth Giles Secretary (to Mar. | 2,079.72 
Macknet. 31, 1066). 
James J. Ryan N e Mar. 3, 449. 70 
Erie Silberstein... . Assistant minority 717.25 
clerk (to May 31, 
1066). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expendituress inene $250, 000. 00 


Total amount * from Jan. 3, 


1965, to June 30, 1906 201,054. 07 
————— 


TASK FORCE ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION NO, 8, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. JOHN BRADEMAS, CHAIRMAN 


Tune 1, 1966). 


a eres 9 k 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures...._.......-..-.------ $15, 000. 00 
= 


17164 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 
1965, to June 30, 1906 


ae unexpended as of June 30, 


9, 434. 82 


AD HOC SUBCOMMITTEE ON HANDICAPPED CHILDREN NO. 9, 
REPRESENTATIVE HUGH CAREY, CHAIRMAN 


Name of employee 


Loretta B. Backus . Administrative $1, 834. 93 
assistant (from 
Apr. 25, 1966). 

Edwin W. Martin. Director (from 1, 503. 68 


1, 1966). 
ener E: Hargrett, 


June 
Investigator (from 
une 
— 5 N. A. 
Kendrick. 


966). 
ye (from June 9, 


Funds. ee or or a riated for com- 
mittee expen ats $45, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
1966 4, 080. 26 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 


965, to June 30, 1966. 4, 080. 26 


1 


mded as of June 30, 
Soy mais tn a ar oe et 40, 919. 74 
AnaM C. POWELL, 
Chairman. 


JuLx 11, 1966. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Profession 


Name of employee 


kA 
= 
a 


28 


2S: 
E 
ou 


BRSEES ESSEESES Si 
S8 88888 SSRENSTS SE 


Send 
A 
8888 


Robert J. Bowen dimai assistant 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com. 
mittee r — „ Se 8118, 250.00 


Amount of expenditures lously re- 
ported. peer 


Total amount 
1965, to June 30, 1966 


ded from Jan. 1, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


JuLx 1, 1966. 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Expenses, Jan. 1 to June 30, 1966, as follows: 
‘ull committee. 


Military . — Subcommittee. 
Government Activities Subcommitt 


TOi Operations and Government In- 
formation Subcommittee. _........_..... 

Legal and Monetary — Subcommittee. 

Research and Technical Programs Sub- 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
aed * 
mont! 
period 
Christine Ray Davis. . Staff director........ $12, 690. 96 
ames nigan...-- G counsel. .... 12, 690. 96 
Miles Q. Romney Associate general 10, 655. 66 
8, 451. 66 
5, 541. 78 
5, 429. 88 
$ 5, 429. 88 
5 -REEN R -| 4,941.78 
J. Philip Carlson Minority counsel....| 9. 722. 22 
nam H. Copen - Minority staff 7, 043. 05 
haver. member (Feb. 1 
to June 30, 1966). 
Raymond T. Collins Minority staff 1, 408. 61 


member (Jan. 1 
31. 1966). 


EXPENSES, FULL COMMITTEE, JAN. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1066 
Travel, publications, telephone, stationery, 
supplies, ete TEE ELS AL I Aa A $2, 929. 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION SUBCOM- 
MITTEE (HON, WILLIAM L. DAWSON, CHAIRMAN) 


Elmer W. Henderson] Counsel. 811, 089. 44 
I, Freed Invest igator - 10, 124. 62 
John J. Mitchell cou 888, 13 
oa 8 to June 30, 
Peter 8. Barash._.._.. Legal assistant. ..__- 5, 868. 64 
Jerome D. Sollins ass 4, 001. 80 
( = a June 
Veronica B. Johnson Clerk. — m2 a 2 4,941. 78 
John L. Dodson Clerical staff.. 238. 
MOK. ESSE Chief counsel (Jan. | 1,616, 52 
1-31, 1960). 
—— ee be 844. 11 
K K e 44, 613. 49 


MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE (HON. CHET HOLI- 
FIELD, CHAIRMAN) 


Name of employee 


Herbert Roback Staff administrator__|$12, 690. 96 
John Paul Ridgely I Investigator.......-. 


July 26, 1966 
MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE (HON, CHET HOLI- 
FIELD, CHAIRMAN)—Con, 


Name of employee Profession 
8 G. panlipi. Staff e e 3 
Catherine L. 9 “Research assistant... 


lein. 
Mollie Jo Hughes Clerk-stenographer_. 
Robert J. McElroy... a e 


GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES SUBCOMMITTEE (HON, JACK 
BROOKS, CHAIRMAN) 


Staff administrator 810, 665. 66 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE (HON. 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, CHAIRMAN) 


James R. N ton...| Counsel 


— — 810, 461. 93 
Delphis C. Goldberg 


10, 461. 93 


NATURAL RESOURCES AND POWER SUBCOMMITTEE (HON. 
ROBERT k. JONES, CHAIRMAN) 


Phineas Indrit Counsel. 0, 665, 60 
Harry V. Lerner . counsel_...| 8,821. 80 
Jack Tat. E Professional staff 2, 040. 88 
member (May 1 
to June 30, 1966). 
aaa an L. Stenographer 4.941. 78 
Mis ep Research analyst . 4, 941. 78 
Mrs. Francine Shacter | Clerk-steno; om tae 3, 968, 10 
William Earl Rasco. - Professio; 4, O81, 76 
member (Jan. 1 to 
Apr. 30, 1966). 


Expenses... 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS AND GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE (HON. JOHN E, MOSS, CHAIRMAN) 


Norman G. Cornish...| Staff administrator | $5, 332. 83 
(Apr. 1 to June 
30, 1966). 
Vincent J. Augllere Chief, l, foreign òpera- | 10, 665. 66 
Jack Matteson -- Chieti investigator... 9, 563. 04 
Michael A. — — Legal analyst 6, 002. 70 
Johan T. Benson Investigator. 4, 973. 04 
Betty W. Baldwin Seere s 3, 806. 56 
=e layne P do 3, 601. 46 
Samuel J. Archibald. Chief, Government | 1,777, 61 


information (Jan, 
1-31). 
1, 403, 93 


LEGAL AND MONETARY AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE (HON, 
DANTE B. FASCELL, CHAIRMAN) 


M.S Matan 
Charles} N = 
Clara Katherine 


Armstrong. 
F ¥en. Stonographer (A 
earl H. Sigel. er r. 
= 1 to June 30, 1966) 


July 26, 1966 


RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL PROGRAMS SUBCOMMITTEE 
(HON. HENRY 8. REUSS, CHAIRMAN) 


Profession 


Name of employee 


Staff administrator 

Chief consultant 
(Jan. 1 to June 3, 
1966). 


Allen I. Polsby -__---- 


Catherine S. Cash 
Carol E 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON DONABLE PROPERTY 
(HON. JOHN 8, MONAGAN, CHAIRMAN) 


SPECIAL GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 

(HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, CHAIRMAN) 

BE ee ap ee 

Funds authorized or appropriated for 

committee 3 (H. Res. 10%- 
ong 


633, 89th Cong.) - 1,450, 000.00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 
22222 A nae SUL ENE 644, 670.84 
. 3 to Dee, 31, 
z A RRP cle TSIEN ay 644, 670.84 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1 


to June 30, 1 


„„ 480, 840.76 


WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman. 


Jury 1, 1966. 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1966, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Julian P. Langston 8 


2, 508. 02 
David 8. Wolman Personne! anal: 9, 999. 24 
8 .| Assistant clerk 6, 790, 92 
4, 401, 30 
3, 286. 38 
2, 607. 30 
1, 918. 00 
136. 63 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures...--.------------------= $5, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures pre 7 


viously AN 1848 59. 27 
C 1 to June 30, 1966. 330. 21 


Total a from Jan. 3, 1965, 
to June 30, 1, 089. 48 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1966. 3, 910. 52 


Omar BURLESON, 
Chairman. 
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JULY 14, 1966. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 184(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin, 
6-mon 
perk 
Sidney L. McFarland_| Professional staff di- |$12, 198. 24 
rector and engi- 
neering consultant. 
T. Richard Witmer___| Counsel and con- 11, 743, 62 
sultant on na- 
tional parka and 
recreation, 
John L. Taylor Consultant on ter- 11, 743. 62 
ritorial and In- 
dian aff: 
William L. Shafer . Consultant on min- | 10,916.40 
ing, minerals, and 
public lands. 
paora Arnold Chief cler 10, 432. 80 
. Bar Cler) 285. 94 
285. 94 
041. 92 


Funds authorized or appropriated for 
committee expenditur es $150, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures aT reported. 55, 107. 97 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, 1966, to June 2 


FFT 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 


1965 to June 30, 1966. 84, 129. 24 


65, 870. 76 


Chairman. 


JuLy 5, 1966. 

CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

CoMMERCE 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin 
mont. 
peri 
Clerical staff: 

E. Wi err $12, 690, 96 
Kenneth J. Painter - Ist assistant clerk 9, 736, 59 
Marcella Fencl Assistant clerk. 5, 805. 70 
Glenn L. Johnson.. Printing editor. 7, 945. 98 
Joanne C. Neuland. - Clerical assistant. 4, 813.20 
M yan d 4,813.20 
M 4,813.20 
Elsie M. Karpowien. 4, 813. 20 


—— 
Total 
Name of employee Profession salary 
d 
é-mont 
Clerical Staff—Con. 
Edwin Earl Thomas.] Staff assistant $M, 763. 34 
Marion M. Burson... assistant 10, 328. 04 
(minority). 
Professional staff: 
Andrew Stevenson. - Professional staff 12, 690, 96 
coordinator. 
Kurt Borchardt. . Legal counsel 12, 690.96 
William J. Dixon Professional staff 12, 174. 36 
member, 
ames M. Menger eee eee 12, 174. 30 


Lewis E. Berry, Ir. - Minority counsel . 12, 174. 36 
assistant 342. 54 


Helen M. Dubino. Staff ; 
(minority) 
Barbara L. Bullard. | Clerical assistan 3, 746. 88 
(minority). 
Lola LeMieu lerical assistan 130, 20 
(minority) (to 
an. 7, 1966). 
Judy Ellen Rodgers. | Clerical assistant 1, 859. 76 
(minority) (from 
— — 8 to Apr. 16, 
Regina M. Aeree Clerical assistant 81.64 
5 June 27, 
Julia Ann Atkinson. ] Clerical assistant 557. 88 
minority) (from 
une 1, 1966). 
Judith L. Hirsch. . Clerical assistant 818. 28 
1 Ait. 
17 1900. May 31, 
John I. Burton Stat ba a E ron 2, 355. 69 
Robert H. Dooley. Staff assistant (from | 400, 49 
June 1. 8 
Douglas R. Nobles, r (fro) 219, 60 
r. June 1, 1068). 
John M. Kerwin . Special counsel 4, 202. 70 
Son Apr. 1, 
Special Subcommittee 3 
on Loy sem 
Robert W. Lishman.| Chief counsel (from | 9,941.14 
Feb. 8, 1966). 
Herman C. Beasley- attorney 3, 062. 64 
(retired civil sery- 
Jonathan W. Sloat.._| S 11, 814. 60 
Daniel J. Manelli 7, 177. 54 
James R. Connor 7, 177. 54 
Sanford L. Mervis... y. 7, 822, 26 
Norman E. Holly. Economic analyst 4, 953. 90 
1205 Mar. 8, 
Linda E. Spirt 988 3, 733, 58 
Elizabeth G. Paola. Clerical assistant 711. 38 
ictoria Williams. do -00o 4, 339, 26 
Catherine C. Clerical assistan 3, 240. 19 
McLees. (to June 12, 1966). 
Funds authorized or . ee en ee for com- 
mittee expenditures 8607, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 
FTT... 191. 866. 75 
— expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
FFC 112, 692. 35 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 
1965 to June 30, 1966 304, 559. 10 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
DT pee ys i Secale eae ete 302, 440. 90 
HARLEY O. STAGGERs, 
Chairman. 
JuLY 15, 1966. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


17166 


Name of employee 


2888853888 
Se ss S888 88 


i 


SALARIES PAID PURSUANT TO H. RES. 19, H. RES. 88, 
H. RES. 638, 89TH CONG. 


Beatson, Robert J.. Legislative assistant. $6, 221. 64 
—— Sere ot tie i 422 
Breslow, Jerome W... Assistant 
‘Allan B. z 1, 802. 49 
Dean, Jobn Wesley, 2, 547. 08 
Eisen! Roberta E. Clerical 4, 773. 42 
i s fa 4,401. 30 
Hansen, Walter D 8 8, 319. 63 
Harkins, Kenneth R. 11, 888. 64 
m- 
3, 412. 24 
5, 079. 42 
9, 768. 36 
262.13 
4, 649, 40 
3, 347, 28 
4,115. 64 
4, 115. 64 
7. 252. 56 
4,773. 42 
2, 906. 40 
Jr. 
Shattuck, Patricia H. Clerical (through 1, 006, 04 
Feb. 14, 1966). 
Sourwine, Mary G. 3, 740. 88 
Sutherland, David A -] Counsel s 
Zeifman, Jerome M. do 292. 
ted for com- 
* authorized or 8 ee Seine eat 
Amount ofexpenditures previously — 218,446.72 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
REE OPS FOSS EE TE 134, 354. 32 
Total amount e. ded from Jan. 3, 
une 30, 1968. eee ee 352, 801. 04 


Balance unexpended as oſ June 30, 1066. 197, 108. 90 


EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, 


FUNDS FOR PREPARATION OF UNITED STATES CODE, DIS- 
TRICT Or COLUMBIA CODE, AND REVISION OF THE 


Unexpen 


Expended 
Balance, June 30, 1908 36, 432. 40 
— 
B. Preparation of new edition of District of 
{Ynexpended balance, Doe. 81, 195... 40, 901, 14 
Balance, June 30, 1066 17, 744. 02 
C. Revision of the laws, . 
d e ne 20 1848. 1 24 04 
Balance, June 30, 1006 . . 2, 250. 40 
JUNE 30, 1966, 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


2 
2 


Name of employee Profession 


— 
E 


John M. Drewry . Chief e pen 


282 
PRE 


2888888888 


S Sgeess 
88888888 


— 
c 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 
CFC RC AEE ARR Rin SAS 26, 040.18 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, 1966, to June 
T. ͤ K ͤ ͤ K A G) 


Total amount a from Jan. 1, 
1965, to June 30, 1906 60, 546. 31 
. ——-— 


JULY 15, 1966, 

COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CrIviL 

SERVICE 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 184(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1966, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Standing committee 


Charles E. Johnson 
B. Benton Brax 


John H. Martiny. . Counsel. 
William A, Irvine. 


‘Theodore James 


Secrets from. 
M 7 ino 


Res. 245 220 611, 


h 


July 26, 1966 


Total 
Name of employee Profession aaay 
6-mon’ 
period 
Investigative 
staff eto.—Oon. 


Braun, Debbie Ann —* (from 8402. 09 
Ae 1966). 
Breslow, Harriet K..] Cler! 


-stenogra 281.52 
Gera | 
a n 
Carlson, Geraldine ce 00. 2, 000, 12 
Carroll, Patricia G. assistant (t 5,114.96 
May 31, 1966). 
Davis, Stewart A Staff assistan tant (from 3, 001.35 
Devlin, Ralph J. Staff meiner 8, 107. 24 
Fleming, Lynn K... oe 1, 000. 06 
ay 1, 
Green, Thelma R 8 4,711. 40 
Keating, Michael 4, 365. 82 
Kennedy, Thomas 8, 982. 70 
MacKay, John W. . do 160.30 
Maan, Leanne. 17 8202 70 
Matchett, Francis T. 4, 349. 76 
Mode, Douglas Gd. A: 304. 09 
„Jean 4,290. 18 
Pendleton, Maria R. 4, 732, 07 
Peters, Dorothy L 4, 427.33 
Potts, Marjorie E Clerk-stenographer 1, 948. 43 
— 906). Mar. 21, 
Powell, John W. . Staff assistant..._.__ 4, 686. 60 
Price, jobn B. Assistant clerk 4, 999. 62 
i Apr. 1, 
Richards, James Staff assistant] 3,543. 40 
Tansill, Helen O. —— 2.800. 38 
T d, Richard Staff asistan 7623 “4 
i (from June 1, 
Waltman, Cynthia Typist (summer 631.47 
emp 
Apr. 28, 1966), 
Ward, Ella R.. tala t. 6,160, 30 
Wilton 2 Patricia J. Clerk-stenographer 557. 88 


(from June 1, 1966). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for 
mittee Sy (1965 balance, 3. 
906.57; H. 606 8210000 —̃ —— $269, 906. 57 


A xpen reported 
mount of e ditures 0 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 toJunes0...- 133, 942. 72 
‘Total expended from — to- 0 
oo unexpended as of June 30, 
PPP 135, 963. 85 
Tom MURRAY, 
Chairman. 
JULY 14, 1966. 


To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1966, inclusive, to- 
gether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee salary 


S888 888 


July 26, 1966 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
smonth 
6mont 
period 
Investigating staff, 
salaries paid Jan. 1 
through ene. 75 
an! 
.de ` 
Res, 514, H. Res. 
Maurice B. Tobin 8 clerk_| $7, 968. 48 
John A. O’Connor, |.-.-.do.....-.......-- 6, 122, 64 
Augusta B. Peters . 6, 122, 64 
Robert E. Spence (SE 6, 122. 64 
Erla S. Youmans_._| Minority staff 5, 655. 42 
assistant 
Randal C. Teague . do 4, 668. 00 
Anne C. Kennedy Staff assistant 53 
orcas h Jan. 31, 
Jeannine A. Staff assistant (as 3,098. 79 
pean on — 13, 1966). 2,078.20 
Mary Ann Hodges as- 
sistant (through 
Apr. 30, 1966). 
R. Frederica Booth. Minority staff as- 1, 300. 18 
sistant gs of 
May 1, 1966). 
Gerard F. Schiappa. 1 staff as- 3, 630, 12 
Harvey C. Simms, | Clerical assistant 298. 19 
Jr. as June 6, 


Funds authorized or appropriated for 


committee expenditures 355, 000. 00 
Amount ofexpenditures previously reportos 110, 044, 60 
Amount expended fron Je Jan. 1 to June 30, 

T ees 53, 353. 97 
Total amount 7 5 from Jan. 1, 
1965, to June 30, 1906 163, 398. 57 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
— ˙ eee 191, 601. 43 
GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman. 
JULY 14, 1966. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1966, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Walter R. May 
John P. Constandy 


John P. O'IHIara 8, 355. 18 
Carl J. Lorenz, Ir 636. 56 
Robert G. Lawrence . 86 
George M. Ko . 52 
Sherman S. Willse_... 
Richard A. Cordasco.- Professional staff 1, 945. 71 
member (through 
Feb. 15, 1966). 
James P. Boyd, Ir. . Professional staff 5, 192. 32 
Paul R. S. Vates 8. 207. 70 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession sal: 

daring 

&mont 

period 
Kath M. Keeney.. $5, 541. 78 
Stuart M. Harrison Staff 6,221. 64 
Mildred E. papo 4, 531. 56 
Agnes M. Ga: 4, 46 
Shirley R. Knighten. -| 3,734.58 
Sylvia Reppert......-- 88 


Funds authorized or 7 ſor com- 
mittee expenditures (H. Res. 142, $300,000; 
H. Res. 514, $15,000; H. Res. 711, 8252, 000) $567, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures viously re- 
vied — = — — z —— 306, 282. 64 


145, 524. 69 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1965, to June 30, 1966 


— unexpended as of Jan. 30, 
ay PRE SS SSS See 115, 192, 67 
GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman. 


JuLY 14, 1966. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1966, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Laurie C. Battle Counsel, standing 812, 690. 96 
committee (P). 
Mary Spencer Forrest. Arian counsel 6, 790. 92 
Robert D. Hynes, Ir. Minority counsel 6, 700 92 
Winifred L. Watts. Secretary (C) (Apr. | 1, 642. 80 
1 to June 30, 1966). 
Sarah Jane Zimmer- Secretary (C) (May 915.90 
man. 17 to June 30, 
1966). 
Howakrp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, 
JULY 13, 1966. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1966, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Profession 


Name of employee 


Charles F. Ducander. Executive director 812, 690. 96 
John A. Carstarphen Oel ps d 1, 885.604 
r ly an 
Jr. counsel. 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin 
6mont 
period 
oy B. Yeager_.....| Counsel. 64 
Boone = technical con- 11, 885. 64 
* R. Hammill, Oounsel . 11, 459. 58 
r. 
Ann Robert . Seeretary 910, 52 
E Dodson do a 7 699. 02 
Carol F. Rodgers. d -| 4,581.18 
June C. Stafford do. --| 4,581.18 
Virginia Robinson do 4, 295. 88 


Flanigan. 
Joseph M. Felton Counsel 5, 699. 
Frank J. Giroux__....| Printing clerk_._.._. 5, 693. 
Elizabeth S. Kernan. . Scientific 5, 541. 
Denis C. 9 sawed Publications clerk_..| 3, 888. 

Kieran U an Secretary 3, 507. 
Funds suchas or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditures „000. 00 


2 of expenditures previously re- 


189, 938. 65 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30... 132, 961. 40 
Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 


1965, to June 30, 1966 322, 900. 05 
Balance unexpended as of- ----------- 177, 099. 95 
GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Chairman. 
JuLY 18, 1966. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1966, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession salary 

durin; 

6-mont 

Standing committee: 

Chief investigator_..| $9, 866. 46 

Research 059. 


nage 6. 52 


4, 773. 42 
er, Anne 83 7, 263. 72 
Valente, Mary M. 5, 958. 48 
Veley, Lorraine N. 4, 525.32 
Wheeler, William A 9, 228. 12 
gd com- 
Baldwin, Beatrice Clerk-typist__..._._| 3, 225. 48 
Berman, Ellen Sue. - Clerk-typist (re- 314.41 
sim: Jan. 21, 
Buglio, Theresa J. .. Clerk-typist__......] 2,833. 74 
Butler, Danieli E o ER 3, 140, 22 
Butler, Eve C Clerk-stenographer..| 3, 109. 80 
Chapman, Mary Jo. ‘k-stenographer | 1,576.36 
ag aa Mar. 
1, 1966). 
Collins, William R. Editor 4, 581.18 
Cc ham, Information analyst. 4, 948. 02 
Curll, Jean W. 55 to di- 4,159. 44 
Dechary, J. Lynn. Clerk-typist (a 360. 06 
poin Js 6; 


. 


Name of employee 


In com- 


Doyle, Florence B. C 
DuRoss, David J 


paia, Elizabeth Editor 5, 198. 34 
Ellswelg, Rochelle J. Clerk. t, 1 2, 266. 38 
eee Emily R.. Information analyst. 3,292.50 
. Metje Q E Clerk-typist......... 2, 496. 18 
er, James I. Research anal 5, 832. 24 
Gallagher, 3 Karl A 244.84 
Holton, Katherine 2, 231, 52 
Huber. Walter B. . Consultant 9, 342. 54 
James, Mildred B Clerk-txypist 2, 266. 38 
Joyner, June 719. 84 
Kelly, M. Patricia.. 3, 943. 56 
= onnon, B. R., Investigator......... 6, 221. 64 
r. 
McLaughlin, Carol | Clerk-typist........ 2, 538. 12 
Manuel, Sn Sa 6, 815. 16 
Masumian, A 5, 442. 42 
Montelaro, James J. Clerk-typist 2, 866, 20 
Moreland, Artie. 3, 711. 36 
8 David E., | Clerk-typist 3, 469. 08 
Nitti, sete M. Counsel_._......-... 9, 502. 86 
Pfaff, Alma T 3, 630. 12 
Phillips, Katherine 3, 073. 26 
Poole, William T. Clerk-typist.......-- 2, 634. 66 
Randolph, Jose- 3, 845. 22 
phine S. 
Rappaport, Toby “signed Mar. 1 1, 077. 98 
777. 22 
© resigned 
i 3, 759, 18 
831.89 
7, 481. 00 
2, 994.12 
ST ee Se eee, 3, 673. 14 
Cee ist (ap- 360. 
mo Tune 6, 
Seen, Donald I., | Research analyst. . 5, 617. 50 
Sweeny, Barbara C.] Clerk-stenographer__| 3, 109. 80 
Thomas, Lawrence | Clerk- SA yy on 1, 133.19 
M. — 5 Apr. 1 
Vernor, Dorothy H eee 1. 163. 45 
Voultsides, Carol K. 1, 362. 45 
Wetterman, Neil E. -] Investigator - 6, 228. 06 
„ Bille 2.364. 54 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures ........--- -== $845, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 


Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, n 
une 30, 
— — ee ? — 224, 516 37 
t expended from Jan. 
— agint 30, we ee 625, 244. 86 
Peano unexpended as of June 
K 219, 758. 14 
E. E. WILLIS, 
Chairman. 


Jury 15, 1966. 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
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sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1966, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession 


Full committee: 
Oliver E. Meadows. 
Edwin B. Patterson. C 
John R. Holden 


f 


85 
888888 SURRSRE 


Wilma Jean cabin. 
Morvie Ann Colby. do. 
Investigative staff: 
Mare 8. Carpenter. 
. Carpenter... 
William J. Driver, Ir. 
Barbara Ehrman 


Seer 
8888 
SPAS 


0 


888888 


po 


Kidd. 
Alfred J. eit Jr- aE as 


essenger, 
Clerk-stenographer_.| 1,14 


8 f 


CE 9 — ahe 
k-stenographer__ 


Clerk messenger 7.5 
Clerk-stenographer 


Invest igator-— 


BE 
888 


2,856. 89 
4,169. 00 


Funds authorized or appropristed for com- 
mittee expenditur ess 5160, 000. 00 


Amount ofexpenditures previously reported- 75,386.93 
Amount expended from Jan. 1, to June 30, 88 


Se ae SS WERE SR — 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1965, to June 30, 1966__._.___________ 112, 856.19 
SS — 


* unexpended as of June 30, 


47, 143. 81 


June 30, 1966. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1966, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Leo H. Irwin-_.......| Chief counsel ( 690. 96 
William H. Quealy-._| Minority co 600. 96 
John M. Martin, Ir. Assistant chief 12, 413. 04 
counsel (F). 
John P. Baker . Professional 9, 378. 94 
assistant (P). 

B . 

Fl (C)...| 4,444.74 
Virginia Butler lo-...-....-....| 5,863. 80 
2, 890. 56 

5, 863. 80 

6, 359, 22 

3, 772. 67 

3, 974.28 

4, 308. 44 

5, 367, 30 

4, 916. 76 

6, 669. 30 

5, 417. 40 

6, S41. 98 

4, 072. 62 

4, 072. 62 


July 26, 1966 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
— — —— - $35, 000. 00 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previous] Beg 17, 488. 64 4 
Amount expended from Jan. ih dee a 
1, 787. 48 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 
1965, to June 30, 1966. 19, 274. 12 


——_— 
Balance unexpended as of June 30,1966. 15, 725. 88 
W. D. Mitts, 
Chairman. 


JUNE 15, 1966. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
aot 5 * — vana Act of 1946, 

w 

August 2. 1946; as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to June 30, 1966, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
month 
period 
Harold J. Warren . Clerk and counsel 665. 66 
Joseph O. Lewis Professional on 9858.24 
George T. Ault P „431.00 
O. Oral Lambert. „ 6, 288. 50 
Funds authorized or aj priated for com- 
mittee expenditures S — SCRE a $82, 160. 00 


a ofexpenditures previously reported. 33. 798. 91 
Amount expended from Ja Jan. 1 to June 30, 


. a E re E 34, 503. 69 
Total amount expended from July 1, 
1965, to June 30, 1900. -=-= 68, 302. 60 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1966. 18, 857. 40 
. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NartronaLrry PoLIcy 
JULY 22, 1966. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Amount of expenditures previous! Iyreported. 12,763. 34 12, 763. 84 
8 expended 9 Jan. 1 to 


Total amount expended from Jul 
1965, to to June 30. 1906. fi 24, 924. 13 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1966. 485. 87 
MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
Chairman. 


July 26, 1966 


JULY 12, 1966. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE 
TAXATION 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The aboye-mentioned committee or sub- 


Reorganiza 

Public pang 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1 to July 1, 1966, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


assistant, 
Attorney, reſund 
. 
Herbert L. Chabot 


1 legisla- 7, 518. 42 

Carl A. Nord berg 7, 518. 42 
2 F. Con- 7. 047. 00 
J h ee Se Se ae, 7, 047. 06 
.. SANE 6, 516. 52 

James McBride. ...... 4, 866. 66 
Cleo H. Fonelli 4, 587. 36 


4. 424. 76 


moj 
Gerard L. Ouellette... 


Attorney, refund 4, 500. 54 
Jacqueline S. Pfeiffer.. 9 legisla- 4, 302. 06 
ve. 
Blanche F. N. — 4. 103. 34 
Gloria J. MeCabe 2, 350. 44 
Linda R. Savage 3, 309. 93 
June M. Matthews 3, 146. 34 
1, 052. 26 
8, 054. 96 
Cecilia J. 2, 707. 56 
Janmarie Spangler - 2, 598, 42 
L. E. Forgy, Ir 1. 706. 58 
Blanche Schwartz 2, 500. 12 
Carolyn A. Easter 
Linda Buckley 
Jamie L. Daley 
Total salariés...-].-.u- noone „ 
Contract employees: 
P. W. Meekins__..._| Tax consultant 4, 500. 00 
David Weaver da 1,085.82 
Total salaries 
and contract 
/ O AAA 202, 022, 40 
Funds 3 — or eee ee for com- 
F $400, 530. 00 


Amount of A eI. re- 
(reported ſor wiht 1, 1965, 
E ATE DE C REE a 173,037. 51 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to July 1,1966. 202,022. 40 


Total on 228 from July 1, 
1965, to 


July 1, 1966_........-...-. 375, 059.91 
=—— 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
PPP Re et pA ICR 28, 470. 09 
RUSSELL LONG, 
Chairman. 
Jory 15, 1966. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
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the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
submi 


ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee salary 

duri: 

6-mon 

period 
Richard L. Mitchell. $12, 690. 96 
Ruth 6, 442. 42 
He A. Ro 9, 854. 55 
William M. Reddig 6, 486. 90 
Astrid E. Gram 3. 439. 62 
Bryan H. Jacque 12 000.98 

an H. Jacqu 4 

Gregg R. Potvin. 11, 230.26 
Sylvia U. Keel.. 4, 289. 64 
J Gould. 10, 665. 60 
Charles E. O'Connor 10, 665. 66 
Beth S. Russell 8, 587. 90 
Gertrude M. Dean 3, 537. 90 
oo x4 Keel, Ir. 9, 842. 54 
Neil R. —.— 1, 255.95 
Bere 693. 24 
John J. ihm 8,202. 78 
Robert D. Zitko.. 3,367. 92 
Ronald G. Pearson... 584. 53 
Maxine M. Porter 2, 532. 00 
Beverly B. Denbo - 2, 446. 15 

‘Ann Bohelkrant. EEE) ORES 350. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures.. 


‘Total amount expended from Jan. 3, 
1965, to June 30, 1968 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2591. A letter from the Director of Civil 
Defense, Department of the Army, transmit- 
ting a report on property acquisitions of 
emergency supplies and equipment, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1966, pursuant to 
the provisions of subsection 201(h) of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, and to the authority transferred 
to the Secretary of Defense by Executive 
Oräer 10952 of August 1, 1961; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2592. A letter from the Director, Congres- 
sional Liaison, Agency for International De- 
velopment, Department of State, transmit- 
ting a copy of the Agency's reply to the report 
of the Comptroller General on improper pay- 
ment of port charges on shipments to Co- 
lombia of food donated under title III of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2593. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 13, 1962, authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in the State of California, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 
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2594. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report on the performance of 
the responsibilities of the Attorney General, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
89-175; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2595. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Administration, Department of 
the Interior, transmitting a report of grants 
made to nonprofit institutions and organiza- 
tions for support of scientific research pro- 
grams during calendar year 1965, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 85-934; to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

2596. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to prohibit the 
processing of sale claims for special dividends 
by the Veterans’ Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 16528. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent, during the period during which the 
89th Congress is adjourned sine die, to in- 
crease certain income tax and withholding 
rates temporarily; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H. R. 16529. A bill to amend chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 in regard 
to certain investments by dealers in real 
estate; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 16530. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 16581. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KREBS: 

H.R. 16532. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 16533. A bill to appropriate certain 
amounts for the authorized survey of the 
Little Calumet River, III. and Ind., and its 
tributaries; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 16534. A bill to increase the invest- 
ment credit allowable with respect to facili- 
ties to control water and air pollution; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 16535. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $200 
to $500 the monthly amount of the pay of a 
commissioned officer serving in or around 
Vietnam which is exempt from income tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: g 

H. R. 16536. A bill to extend the time with- 
in which certain requests may be filed under 
the Tariff Schedules Technical Amendments 
Act of 1965; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 16537. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payabie 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R. 16538. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
costs of education or training shall be de- 
ductible as trade or business expenses when 
incurred in order to obtain a new or better 
job, as well as when incurred in order to 
maintain existing skills, status, salary, or 
employment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 16539. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 16540. A bill to authorize a study for 
an intracoastal canal to carry deep sea navi- 
gation; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 16541. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an individual 
an income tax deduction for the expenses of 
traveling to and from work by means of mass 
transportation facilities; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 16542. A bill to amend section 416 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 16543. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.R. 16544. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 16545. A bill to extend the special 
milk program for children to dependents of 
military personnel on the overseas depend- 
ents schools of the Department of Defense; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 16546. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act by authorizing participa- 
tion of the overseas dependents schools of 
the Department of Defense; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 16547. A bill to implement the Agree- 
ment on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Materials, opened for 
signature at Lake Success on November 22, 
1950, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 16548. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 16549. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. MACHEN (by request) : 

H.R. 16550. A bill to amend the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act and related statutes to 
revise the nomenclature with respect to 
examiners; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 16551. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
Uying increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 16552. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H. R. 16553. A bill to establish the positions 
of Sergeant Major of the Army, Master Chief 
Petty Officer of the Navy, Sergeant Major of 
the Marine Corps, and Chief Master Sergeant 


‘of the Air Force; to the Committee on Armed 


Services. 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16554. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 16555. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STANTON: 

H.R. 16556. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 16557. A bill to provide for the refund 
of certain unearned premiums on policies of 
national service life insurance to former 
members of the organized military forces of 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines, and to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that certain 
payments under that title shall be made at 
the rate of two Philippine pesos for each dol- 
lar authorized; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TUTEN: 

H.R. 16558. A bill to amend section 317 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, for the purpose of providing for 
the sale and transfer of farm marketing 
quotas for flue-cured tobacco on an acreage- 
poundage basis; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 16559. A bill to amend the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development Act of 
1966 to authorize the establishment and 
operation of sea grant colleges and programs 
by initiating and supporting programs of 
education and research in the various fields 
relating to the development of marine re- 
sources, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H. J. Res. 1229. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit voluntary participa- 
tion in prayer in public schools; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEVINE; 

H.J. Res. 1230. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain carriers by air and certain of 
their employees; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H. J. Res. 1231. Joint resolution to provide 
the settlement of the labor dispute currently 
existing between certain air carriers and 
certain of their employees; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H. J. Res. 1232. Joint resolution to provide 
for the formulation, adoption, administra- 
tion, and periodic updating of a comprehen- 
sive development plan for the U.S. Capitol 
Grounds and contiguous related and influ- 
encing areas; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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By Mr. GILBERT: 

H. Con. Res. 899. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for a permanent United Nations 
peacekeeping force; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H. Con. Res. 900. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for a permanent United Nations 
peacekeeping force; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 901. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H. Con. Res. 902, Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. Con. Res. 903. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. Con. Res. 904. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H. Con. Res. 905. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSEI;: 

H. Con. Res. 906. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H. Con. Res. 907. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H. Con. Res. 908. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 909. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 910, Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H. Con. Res. 911. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H. Con. Res. 912. Concurrent resolution 
urging the President to intervene in the air- 
lines strike; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H. Res. 930. Resolution to authorize the 
printing of additional copies of House Docu- 
ment No. 96 of the 86th Congress; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. Res. 931. Resolution to grant the Con- 
gress of the United States the permission to 
review the report of the District of Columbia 
Crime Commission before any action is taken 
to reorganize the District of Columbia Police 
Department; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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By Mr. JOELSON: 

H. Res. 932. Resolution declaring the East- 
ern Orthodox Church to be a major faith in 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H. Res. 938. Resolution to authorize and 
direct the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to forthwith conduct an in- 
vestigation and study with respect to the 
present labor dispute between certain air 
carriers and certain of their employees; to 
the Committee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 16560. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
Ciaravino and Santo Ciarayino; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 16561. A bill for the relief of Anton 

Sobonja; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McCLORY: 
HR. 16562. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Maria Picchietti; to the Committee on the 


. Judiciary. 


By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 16563. A bill for the relief of Angio- 
lina Condello; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 16564. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


a — . ——— ——— . — H ä — 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Two-Hundred-Billion-Electron-Volt 
Proton Accelerator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1966 


Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy I have attempted to keep 
the Congress fully informed as to the in- 
formation received by the committee on 
the proposed large accelerator—the 200- 
billion-electron-volt proton accelerator. 

The last time I spoke on this subject 
was on May 9, 1966, in connection with 
the House consideration of the AEC’s au- 
thorizing legislation for fiscal year 1967. 
As I pointed out on that occasion, the 
AEC had not requested nor had the com- 
mittee authorized funds for engineering 
design or construction of the 200-Bev ac- 
celerator. The AEC was then as it is 
now considering six sites for the proposed 
large accelerator. These sites are lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Brookhaven National Laboratory in Long 
Island, N..; Denver, Colo.; Madison, 
Wis.; Sierra Foothills, Calif.; and Wes- 
ton, III. A selection from among these 
six is expected during the remaining 
months of 1966. If the Commission 
holds to the schedule indicated to us at 
the time of our authorization hearings, 
which we set forth in the committee's re- 
port—House Report No. 1471, May 3, 
1966, page 28—a selection should be ex- 
pected by the end of September. 

Today I wish to acquaint the Members 
of this House with a new estimate for 
the construction costs of the 200-Bev ac- 
celerator. You will recall that the Presi- 
dent's fiscal year 1967 budget report had 
an estimate of $375 million. This in- 
cluded $40,500,000 for research equipment 
and $27 million for a major detection 
device. The basic engineering and con- 
struction for the large accelerator was 
$307.5 million in that estimate. An in- 
dependent cost estimate subsequently 
made for the Commission by a combine 
of architect-engineers, known as DUSAF, 
now places the estimated costs of basic 
engineering and construction of this ac- 
celerator at $327,336,000. If the research 
equipment and large detection device are 
added to the new estimate to make it 


comparable to the President’s budget 
estimate—it would show that the esti- 
mated cost for the 200-Bev accelerator is 
now $395,000,000. 

The new AEC report on the 290-Bev 
accelerator also indicates that it would 
take 8 years from the go ahead on 
the project until the accelerator is ready 
for experimentation. 

I will continue to keep the House in- 
formed of any new information relative 
to this accelerator that the Joint Com- 
mittee receives. 


Horton Bill To Establish a Commission 
on Architecture and Planning for the 
Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 26, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the United States, whom we in the 
House of Representatives are honored to 
represent, are disturbed; the proposal to 
extend the west front of the Capitol— 
their Capitol—has justifiably disturbed 
them. It is ironic that the proposal is 
partially based on the need for expanded 
tourist facilities, yet in providing these 
it is marring the greatest attraction of 
visitors to our Capital City. It is the 
private citizen of our country—for whom 
the Capitol is a symbol as well as a beau- 
tiful building—who is most greatly 
aroused by the recommended alteration 
of the west front. 

It is evident that he would rather the 
much-needed tourist facilities be forgot- 
ten. Yet, the establishment of essential 
facilities, be they for storage of docu- 
ments, restaurants, or tourist centers 
must not be forgotten, neither must the 
already established symbolism and beau- 
ty of the Capitol be forgotten. 


ments. If such protection must be ef- 
fected through legislation, then it is es- 
sential that such legislation be enacted. 

I am today introducing a bill to amend 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities Act of 1965, to establish a 


Commission on Architecture and Plan- 
ning for the Capitol. It cannot be de- 
nied that certain construction projects 
are necessary for the improvements of 
the US. Capitol Grounds and adjacent 
areas. Yet, such projects must meet 
standards of good taste and judgment, 
retain esthetic and architectural values, 
and demonstrate the historic and sym- 
bolic importance of our Nation’s Capitol. 

The Commission which my bill pro- 
vides will review such proposed projects 
as the extension of the west front and 
advise how they might be carried out 
so that necessary standards will not be 
violated. Qualified professionals will 
help compose the nine-member Commis- 
sion, seven of whom will be appointed by 
the President, one of whom will be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and one of whom will 
be appointed by the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. Nominations for 
the members will come from groups 
which will be rightfully represented on 
the Commission—the American Institute 
of Architects, the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, the Fed- 
eral Council on Arts and Humanities, 
and the Commission of Fine Arts. The 
members appointed by the Speaker of 
the House and the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate will represent the 
private citizens to whom the preserva- 
tion of the Capitol is of such critical 
concern and importance. 

I am ples sed to note that my bill paral- 
lels that sponsored by Hon. Frank 
TuHompson, on which his subcommittee 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee is holding hearings today. Hon. 
Ovcen Rem, a member of Chairman 
THompson’s subcommittee, also is a 
sponsor of this proposed legislation. 


Tax Concession for Commissioned 
Officers in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1966 
Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I 


recommend passage of a bill I have in- 
troduced today which would increase 
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from $200 to $500 the monthly amount 
of the pay of a commissioned officer in 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
serving in southeast Asia, which is 
exempt from income tax. 

Under present law, tax exemptions 
can sometimes operate to the disadvan- 
tage of commissioned officers, as com- 
pared with enlisted men. For the en- 
listed man in the combat zone, there is 
no limit on the amount of his income 
which is exempt from the income tax. 
But there is a $200 limit to the exemp- 
tion which a commissioned officer can 
claim. Thus, there can arise a situation 
where a top enlisted man would be earn- 
ing more than $200 a month, all of 
which would be tax exempt, while a com- 
missioned officer earning over $200 a 
month would be exempt only up to that 
amount, and would not be receiving the 
same tax benefit as the enlisted man. 
This bill would give the commissioned 
officer an exemption up to $500, almost 
obviating any case where an enlisted 
man would be receiving a better tax 
break than the commissioned officer. 

I commend this bill to my colleagues, 
as a means of correcting the present in- 
equitable situation. 


The Older Americans Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp. I include the following: 

Tue OLDER AMERICANS Act 
(By Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY) 

I very much appreciate the introduction by 
Commissioner Bechill and welcome this op- 
portunity to be with you at this 4th Annual 
Conference of State Executives on Aging. 

Addressing you at this stage of this pro- 
gram has some very obvious disadvantages. 
Tam sure that Mr. Bechill’s Challenge to the 
States” and the panel discussions on“Goals 
for Older Americans” have covered much of 
what should be included in a presentation on 
“The Older Americans Act.“ 

There are however some compensating ad- 
vantages in preceding “Progress Report on 
the Administration on Aging” and the 
“Workshops on the Older Americans Act.” 

It can prove interesting, embarrassing and 
challenging to review some of the basic objec- 
tions Congress had in mind at the time this 
legislation was enacted, the status of the 
“action time schedule” and some observa- 
tions on future directions, 

It is not possible to recall the goals of the 
Older Americans Act without paying a very 
personal tribute to the late Senator Pat Mc- 
Namara, a great humanitarian, statesman 
and a close personal friend who cosponsored 
the Bill and with whom I worked so closely 
for the creation of an independent Commis- 
sion on Aging. He dedicated his life to serv- 
ing others and making the country he served 
a better place for his fellow men of all ages. 

Older Americans of today and the future 
beneficiaries of the programs he sponsored 
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and supported will long revere the memory 
of Senator Pat McNamara. 

Without reviewing each of the ten objec- 
tives included under Title One of the Older 
Americans Act, I prefer to summarize the 
broad goals outlined in the Bill and review 
the intent expressed in the remarks and 
statements made on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 

Experience and public reaction to our 
floundering national program in aging docu- 
mented the urgency and need to create an 
Administration on Aging to salvage the 
recommendations of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging and to establish an action- 
oriented program free to operate without the 
influence and domination of other programs 
or policies. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD clearly re- 
veals the intent to remove aging from a wel- 
fare setting and to eliminate any doubt in 
the minds of older persons or the public that 
aging and welfare were synonymous or that 
most of the elderly were welfare clients or 
recipients. There was no implied criticism 
of the fine work of public assistance pro- 
grams or agencies but a desire to represent a 
more accurate picture of the interests and 
needs of all older persons. 

The lack of funds for research, training 
and demonstration projects had restricted 
action in aging to conference reports and rec- 
ommendations. A grant program became 
essential as a vital force in the stimulation, 
support and implementation of practical 
projects. 

Qualified staff to administer a dynamic 
program was an obvious must together with a 
nongovernmental advisory committee to rec- 
ommend and endorse action programs on 
aging. 

A strong partnership between federal, 
state and local programs was needed to coor- 
dinate, initiate and strengthen activities and 
to avoid overlapping, duplication and some- 
times competing projects. 

As you know, from the help and the action 
on the floor of the House there was an ex- 
pressed intent for State executives on aging 
to be informed of pending applications for 
grants but not to the extent of overruling 
the approval of an application that was con- 
sidered to have merit. 

It should also have been obvious to those 
who were aware of the budget allocations, 
that with the creation of an Administration 
on Aging the need for the President's Coun- 
cil on Aging as originally constituted, no 
longer existed. The budget for the Council 
was eliminated believing that the Adminis- 
tration on Aging with its commissioner would 
preclude the need for a statutory body to 
carry out an interdepartmental program on 
aging. 

It is my understanding that a Subcommit- 
tee of the Advisory Committee has been 
named to work out interagency relationships 
on aging. This approach is in keeping with 
the intent of the authors of the bill. 

There were many other factors that in- 
fluenced the language of the Older Americans 
Act. It was considered to be basic legisla- 
tion with a specific budget allocation for 
the first two years. During this time the ex- 
perience of the Administration and the rec- 
ommendations of the Advisory Committee 
would determine a more realistic budget and 
long-range program projection. 

So much for background. I would like to 
speak frankly about the progress in the im- 
plementation of the legislation as I see it. 

My impressions are based on reports of the 
Administration appropriation hearings and 
information referred to me by my constitu- 
ents and the general public. 

The interest shown by the states and the 
number of their plans approved is encour- 
aging. Most of the intents have designated 
nonwelfare agencies or departments to ad- 
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minister the funds. Some of these designa- 
tions are regarded as temporary pending fur- 
ther consideration by the state legislatures 
when they reconvene. Several state wel- 
fare or public assistance agencies have estab- 
lished reputations for efficient broadly based 
p for the aging. It can be expected 
to develop action that will support the prin- 
ciples of the Older Americans Act. At the 
fear of being misunderstood, it would still 
be my hope that the Administration on 
Aging would gradually evolve as an inde- 
pendent nonwelfare administered program 
at the federal, state and local levels. The 
next two years will give us the experience we 
need and the time to evaluate the capacity 
and the abilities of the authorities now being 
named by the states to lead their programs 
in aging. 

The summaries of applications approved 
for grants under Title IV and V for Research 
and Development and Training Projects ap- 
pear very modest and seem to lack that dy- 
namic quality that will be needed to meet 
the urgent demands in those areas so long 
neglected or overdue. 

I will also have to admit that I have not 
been made aware of any fresh or new ap- 
proaches. Most of the approved grants have 
gone to support projects that seem to be 
restatements or updated versions of older 
programs and have been given to organiza- 
tions that have developed skill in “grants- 
manship.“ I would hope that the funds 
available might also find their way to sup- 
port truly different and more imaginative 
projects. 

Engaging qualified staff to administer a 

with the broad implications of the 
Older Americans Act is a difficult task in a 
field where so little specialization or formal 
training has existed. Personnel must of ne- 
cessity come from related areas where the 
experience and abilities can be translated or 
converted to meet the demands of the new 
assignment. I believe the Administration 
has been fortunate in obtaining the services 
of well-qualified personnel commensurate 
with program needs. 

Effective utilization of the experience of 
the career employees or the staff can also be 
of great assistance in the orientation of new 
personnel in the continuity of the on 
going programs previously continued on by 
the former office and staff on aging. 

There is little doubt that the public will 
be very conscious of “a new day for older 
Americans” through the theme and emphasis 
of “Senior Citizen Month.” This reflects a 
great deal of effort and a job well done. I 
can add only that if we can develop such 
widespread acceptance and cooperation for 
one month we should be able to extend it to 
a twelve month program. 

I am going to shift to another emphasis of 
what appears to be happening in the na- 
tional focus for Action in Aging. While we 
have made great progress in creating a more 
independent, dignified and purposeful role 
for the aging more and more projects seem to 
be slipping into a poverty oriented setting. 

The testimony endorsing the Administra- 
tion on Aging and the Older Americans Act 
stresses the needs for a clearly defined focal 
point for aging at the federal level. A review 
of some of the grant programs would raise 
some doubts as to whether this has been 
achieved; 

The recent reports of the Special Commit- 
tee on Aging of the U.S. Senate in those sec- 
tions on the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
says: 

“The OEO should recognize before it begins 
its second year of work the neglect of the 
elderly now will lead only to costly, hastily 
improvised crash programs later on and that 
additional authority might be given to the 
OEO for greater service to the elderly.” 
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Without passing judgment on the desira- 
bility of extending additional authority to 
OEO for programs for the aging, I think you, 
as State Executives on Aging, should react 
in your workshops to consider whether the 
need is to strengthen it and expand the Ad- 
ministration on Aging and its budget rather 
than diffuse the programs. 

It might be noted that the Foster Grand- 
parent program is being funded by OEO and 
is actually being continued under the 
auspices of AOA. 

Healthy competition often serves a useful 
purpose but I question the wisdom of divid- 
ing authority or creating parallel and con- 
flicting programs. A greater need exists for 
coordinating Federal programs in aging than 
ever before. 

May I suggest some of the areas of possible 
overlap or conflict: 

1. Medicare Alert program was declared to 
be a success and the information and tech- 
niques applicable to other programs ad- 
dressed to the effort. I would ask what 
programs and by whom, remembering the 
project was funded by the Social Security 
Administration and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity with “excellent cooperation by 
the AO. 

2. Home Health Aides with $214 million al- 
located by OEO will be carried out in co- 
operation with the Public Health Service. 

8. The entire field of Consumer Education 
for the Elderly and the proposed National 
Conference on Quackery have great signifi- 
cance for the older Americans. Where do 
you at the State level and the AOA sit in to 
these consumer programs? 

4. Under the Neighborhood Facilities Fea- 
ture of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1966, space and facilities for various 
social and recreational activities are included 
as action centers used by the elderly. At 
what point in the planning and program- 
ming do you and the AOA become invloved? 

Each of you with your knowledge and re- 
sponsibilities can do much to keep our sights 
clear and the channels of authority well- 
defined. We must not encourage or permit 
our programs at any level to lead to playing 
one against the other. We cannot afford to 
dilute or diffuse the funds or staff. Our job 
has just begun and we can only achieve our 
goals on a team approach. 

Because I am so deeply concerned that 
we have delayed so long in implementing the 
recommendations of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging and we have an obligation 
to the 3000 knowledgeable individuals and 
delegates who contributed so much to the 
success of that meeting, I am planning a 
conference with the leaders of the forum in 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

It would be my hope that we might be 
able to reappraise action in aging suggested 
at the White House meeting and develop 
the “Blueprint for Action” that was promised 
but never forthcoming after the White House 
Conference. 

Details of my meeting will be available 
shortly and I hope that many of you will 
be able to share your time and experience, 
especially those who participated in the 
White House Conference, 

Perhaps we can call it a Mid-Decade Prog- 
ress Report on the implementation of the 
White House Conference on Aging recom- 
mendations. I believe we owe it to those 
who worked so hard and expected so much 
of that meeeting. 

Not able to forget my role as supporter of 
the White House Conference on Aging Act 
or that as Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on Appropriations, I believe there is still 
great mileage in the reports of the Con- 
ference and a greater realization of the 
funds that were expended for it. 

I leave this as a further challenge to you 
in your workshops and assure you of my 
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continued interest and support in practical 
action programs toward achieving a more 
rewarding role for the aging in the Great 
Society. 


Dedication of Stephens Lake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1966 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on Sunday, July 17, I par- 
ticipated in the dedication of Lake 
Stephens in Raleigh County, W. Va. 
This $2.25 million recreational complex 
was made possible by a Federal grant 
of $1.2 million, allocated under the au- 
thority assigned to the former Com- 
munity Facilities Administration. I was 
instrumental in securing approval of 
these Federal funds, and it was with deep 
gratification that I participated in the 
activities marking official recognition of 
the project’s completion. 

I ask unanimous consent that my dedi- 
catory remarks be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEDICATION OF STEPHENS LAKE 
(Speech by U.S. Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, 

Democrat, of West Virginia, at Stephens 

Lake, Raleigh County, W. Va., July 17, 1966) 

As I look around me today, in this beauti- 
ful setting, to these excellent facilities which 
will help people enjoy their free hours, I am 
reminded that the question was asked in 
Washington recently whether “our new age 
of leisure is a blessing or a curse?” 

I believe that the answer can well be 
stated here today. We can count this as a 


blessing that Stephens Lake, the history or 


which goes back to the 1790's when Stephen 
English journeyed here, has been preserved 
and developed wisely for the wholesome rec- 
reation of our people. 

There are many people who deserve com- 
mendation for this project, but at this time 
I will mention Mr. Harry Anderson, who was 
one of the first to dream of this development 
and whose personal endeavors helped to 
generate strong public support. I will also 
mention Fred Toothman whose tireless ef- 
forts led to the selection of the site, and Rob- 
ert L. Davis who supervised the planning and 
construction activities. 

Needless to say, Mr. Ping Johnson and his 
fellow members on the Stephens Lake Tour- 
ist Development Authority deserve the 
gratitude and continuing support of our peo- 
ple in the years to come in efforts to main- 
tain and expand the recreational value of 
this facility. 

I became convinced of the value of this 
project early in its history, and I was instru- 
mental in winning approval of a $1.2 million 
grant for it from the former Community 
Facilities Administration. I believed it was 
a wise investment for government funds at 
that time, and your presence here today 
proves further that I was not incorrect in 
that belief. From my membership on the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and its 
Subcommittee which votes funds for the 
Commerce Department, I was pleased to sup- 
port the funding programs which made pos- 
sible such projects as this one. I believed 
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then as I believe today that West Virginia 
will some day become one of the most popu- 
lar and properly developed tourist centers 
in the country. 

West Virginia appears to be fully aware 
of the growing realization in the world that 
man is not outside of nature, but a part of 
nature . . that nature is not only a com- 
modity we can exploit for gain, but it is also 
an estimate to which we belong. 

This new dimension of conservation in- 
cludes the past—as we see here at Stephens 
Lake—as well as the present; the beautiful 
as well as the useful; social as well as eco- 
nomic values; and urban neighborhoods as 
well as landscapes. 

We in America are engaged in a massive 
protest against the destruction of historic 
landmarks, against the pollution of water 
and air, against the blight of unplanned 
development with its bleak, cheerless, monot- 
onous march across the countryside. 

There is a growing awareness that the 
United States will not be judged by its 
power alone, but also by the quality of its 
civilization. 

I believe that Henry David Thoreau's de- 
cision to “live deliberately’—to absorb the 
natural world around him, not merely, 
through the physical senses, into his physical 
being but also into his deepest thoughts, to 
scorn artificiality and to find richness in 
simplicity—is the nutrient of our culture. 

Of course, I realize that the growing needs 
of an expanding population place a financial 
burden on a community to take land out of 
the market for commercial developments. I 
realize that assets such as these carry a 
price that must be paid. And it may be 
legitimately asked, How can these resources 
put meat on the table?“ 

To begin with, I want to say that beautiful 
scenery, clear water, and fish and wildlife 
wil put meat on the table. They will help 
the community. 

It has been estimated that Stephens Lake 
may someday attract a quarter-million visi- 
tors annually. With the camping area and 
trailer park in operation, we can expect the 
tourists to stay for several days, maybe even 
several weeks. Would that add up to perhaps 
a million tourist days a year? I would 
think so. 

Then think of the expenditures by these 
guests. In Washington, the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation believes the average tour- 
ist—that is each person in a group—may 
spend up to $7.00 a day. If so, that income 
could soar to several million dollars a year 
for West Virginia, and more particularly, 
the Raleigh county area. 

Our own West Virginia Department of 
Commerce reports that revenue from out-of- 
state tourists, traveling West Virginians, and 
vacationers in this state resulted in $417 
million in income to the state last year. 
And, I am told, these are figures taken from 
tax reports on the five segments of the tour- 
ist economy—restaurants, amusement and 
recreation centers, lodgings, service stations, 
and auto accessory establishments. 

This income resulted from some 13 million 
tourists and travelers in the state. This 
year, it has been estimated that the number 
of travelers in the State should grow to 14 
million and the anticipated income is con- 
servatively placed at $425 million. 

I am told that with the completion of the 
interstate highways West Virginia can expect 
its tourist income to skyrocket to about 
three-quarters of a Dillion dollars a year 
derived from about 25 million visitors. 

Needless to say, it will then compete with 
other branches of our economy to eventually 
become the largest industry in the State. 

When Congress established the Spruce 
Knob-Seneca Rocks National Recreation Area 
by legislation which I introduced, it took 
cognizance that at least 100,000 acres of this 


The Land and Water Conservation Act, 
which I was happy to co-sponsor, has already 
accounted for the acquisition of land and the 
development of tourist centers at a cost of 
$251 million in just three years. 

Administered by the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, the fund provides for state as 
well as Federal projects. It will also finance 
a nation-wide outdoor recreation plan 
which, I am confident, will include Stephens 
Lake as a major feature in Raleigh County. 

As I close, let me say that only a few years 
ago, the people of the United States were 
secure in a seemingly endless earth and con- 
fident of boundless bounty. 

Today there is still plenty of everything to 
go around. But more and more people are 
beginning to watch more and more anxiously 


we 
have a choice is strictly a matter of geog- 
Taphy. In most parts of the world, a quality 
society is unattainable in the foreseeable 
future. 

Currently we are in the seventh decade of 
a 100-year-span that began in 1900 with a 
world population of fewer than 1.5 billion 
persons. That same population is now 
hurtling toward 3.5 billion. 

With developments such as Stephens Lake, 
our people will have elbow room and an 
opportunity for occasional solitude. Thank 
you. 


Fair Break for Rehabilitated Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I testified before the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Discharges and Dis- 
missals of the House Committee on 
Armed Services on a matter of great im- 
portance to a half million veterans. 

I have introduced H.R. 15310, which 
would allow ex-servicemen, with less 
than honorable discharges, to mitigate 
the consequences of a misstep upon proof 
of rehabilitation. This does not inter- 
fere with military procedures. It does 
not alter their official records. 

The prime purpose of the bill is to 
allow qualified persons an opportunity 
to earn a better employment opportunity 
and lead a more useful life for them- 
selves and their families. Most of these 
veterans suffer employment difficulties 
far beyond what would be occasioned by 
the identical offense in civilian life. 
These men would be selected with great 
care; the Board would give careful 
thought to such an award and rightly so. 

I feel strongly about this bill and I in- 
clude my testimony in the RECORD: 

I am happy to be here to testify on behalf 
of, what I believe is most worthy legislation. 
I have introduced a bill, identical to one 
brought forward by the distinguished chair- 
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exemplary rehabilitation 
icemen who have not received honorable dis- 
charges. 

A questionable detachment from our 
armed services represents a black cloud 
which hangs over a man for the rest of his 
life. He carries a stigma wherever he goes, 
People in his community turn their backs 
upon him as soon as they find out about that 
discharge. Employers will not trust him. 
Our Federal Government will not help him, 
while it gladly and gratefully aids other vet- 
erans. Even his wife and children know 
there is shame in his past. Some men may 
successfully hide their pasts from others, yet 
they know within themselves that their rec- 
ord is not something to take pride in. 

This is the plight of a half million men 
and women in our country. How tragic that 
a man cannot rid himself of this blot, re- 
gardless of how admirable a life he leads. 
I am not saying dishonorable discharges are 
handed out unjustly or indiscriminately. 
But many times offenders are young and im- 
mature men, who are sorry soon after. Other 
youths in civilian life or at college are for- 
given deeds which are less rapidly forgiven 
in a soldier. No, injustice is not the point, 
though we all know unjust decisions occur 
in military courts as well as in civilian. 

My point is that a rehabilitated person 
deserves an opportunity to clear his record 
of old stains. A man who has owned up to 
his past mistakes and overcome his weak- 
nesses, deserves a chance to erase this last 
enduring obstacle to advancement. An ex- 
emplary rehabilitation certificate holds out 
this hope. 

Our bill would have the Secretary of Labor 
appoint review boards which would pass 
judgment on applications for these certifi- 
cates. They would not be given out lightly. 
Three years would have to elapse before any 
application would be in order. Evidence of 
rehabilitation would have to be strong. Ac- 
ceptable evidence would include notarized 
statements from the chief law enforcement 
Officer or the applicant's community, from 
his employer, and from people who have 
known him well. The reviewing board would 
use these statements and its own independ- 
ent investigations to determine an appli- 
cant's reliability, good character, and general 
reputation. 

If the decision of the board is favorable, 
an applicant's military personnel record 
would thereafter include a copy of his certifi- 
cate. He would not become eligible for Fed- 
eral benefits which would be his under an 
honorable discharge. However, he would be 
given job counseling and help in finding a 
job. He would be a prouder man through the 
effort he had made to reform himself. 

The days are rapidly disappearing when 
men can be branded for one mistake, and 
victims of circumstance shoved aside without 
compassion. Congress has an important task 
to help people help themselves in achieving 
a full measure of dignity. I urge Congress 
to endorse these certificates for they reflect 
concern for this task. 


The bill reads as follows: 
H.R. 15310 

A bill to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize the award of Exemplary Re- 
hibilitation Certificates to certain indi- 
viduals after considering their character 
and conduct in civilian life after discharge 
or dismissal from the Armed Forces; and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That part II 
of subtitle A of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
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“Chapter 80. Exemplary Rehabilitation Cer- 
tificates 


“Sec. 
1571. Establishment of boards. 
“3572. Consideration and issuance of certifi- 


“1573. 

1574. 

“1575. Job counseling and employment 
placement. 

“1576. 


“§ 1571. Establishment of boards. 

“The Secretary of Labor shall establish 
boards to receive and act on any application 
for an Exemplary Rehabilitation Certificate 
received under this chapter from any person 
who was discharged or dismissed under con- 
ditions other than honorable at least three 
years before the date of receipt of such ap- 
plication. 


“$1572. Consideration and issuance of cer- 
tificate. 


“In the case of any person discharged or 
dismissed from an armed force under condi- 
tions other than honorable before or after 
the enactment of this chapter, a board may, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, 
consider an application for, and issue to that 
person, an ‘Exemplary Rehabilitation Cer- 
tificate’ dated as of the date of issuance, if 
it is established to the satisfaction of the 
board that such person has rehabilitated 
himself, that his character is good, and that 
his conduct, activities, and habits since he 
was so discharged or dismissed have been 
exemplary for a reasonable period of time, 
but not less than three years. The Secretary 
of Labor shall supply a copy of each such 
Exemplary Rehabilitation Certificate which 
is issued, to the Secretary of Defense, who 
shall place such copy in the military per- 
sonnel record of the individual to whom the 
certificate is issued. 

§ 1573. Matters considered. 

“(a) For the purposes of section 1572, oral 
and written evidence, or both, may be used, 
including— 

“(1) a notarized statement from the chief 
law enforcement officer of the town, city, or 
county in which the applicant resides, attest- 
ing to his general reputation so far as police 
and court records are concerned; 

“(2) a notarized statement from his em- 
ployer, if employed, attesting to his general 
reputation and employment record; 

“(3) notarized statements from not less 
than five persons, attesting that they have 
personally known him for at least three years 
as a person of good reputation and exemplary 
conduct, and the extent of personal contact 
they have had with him; and 

“(4) such independent investigation as the 
board may make. 

“(b) Any person making application under 
this chapter may appear before a board con- 
sidering such application in person or by 
counsel. 

1574. Other benefits. 

“No benefits under any laws of the United 
States (including, but not limited to, those 
relating to pensions, compensation, hos- 
pitalization, military pay and allowances, 
education, loan guarantees, retired pay, or 
other benefits based on military service) shall 
accrue to any person to whom an Exemplary 
Rehabilitation Certificate is issued under sec- 
tion 1572 unless he would be entitled to those 
benefits under his original discharge or dis- 


“$1575. Job counseling and employment 
Placement. 

“The of Labor shall accord to any 
individual who has been or dis- 
missed under conditions other than honor- 
able, but who has been issued an Exemplary 
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Rehabilitation Certificate under this chapter, 
the same privileges and benefits accorded to 
veterans under chapter 41 of title 38. 


“§ 1576. Reports. 

“The Secretary of Labor shall report to 
Congress not later than January 15 of each 
year the number of cases reviewed by each 
board under this chapter, and the number 
of Exemplary Rehabilitation Certificates 
issued.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of part II of subtitle 
A of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting immediately below 
“79. Correction of Military Records... 1551” 
the following: 

“80. Exemplary Rehabilitation Certifi- 
(US ae ee ee 1571”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 2001 of title 38, United 
States Code, clauses (3) and (5) of section 
2002 of such title, and sections 2003 and 2004 
of such title are amended by striking out 
“veterans of any war or of service after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955” each place it appears therein. 

(b) The first sentence of section 2002 of 
such title 38 is amended by striking out 
veteran of any war or of service after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955”. 

(c) Clauses (1) and (4) of section 2002 
of such title 38 are amended by striking out 
“veterans of any war or of service after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955.“ each place it appears in such 
clauses. 


Address of Congressman Ed Reinecke 
Upon Receipt of an Award by the Cap- 
tive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
had the privilege of attending the dinner 
at the National Press Club in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Wednesday, July 20, held 
by the Captive Nations in observance of 
Captive Nations Week. 

During the course of the proceed- 
ings, our colleague, the Honorable Ep 
REINECKE, of the 27th District of Cali- 
fornia, received an award for his serv- 
ice in the cause of freedom. His address 
on that occasion is one that I commend 
to my colleagues: 

REMARKS oF HON. Ep REINECKE, REPUBLI- 
CAN, OF CALIFORNIA, AT THE CAPTIVE Na- 
TIONS WEEK DINNER, THE NATIONAL PRESS 
CLUB, WASHINGTON, D.C., Juty 20, 1966 
Thank you very much for this opportunity 

to join with you tonight for the eighth an- 
nual observance of Captive Nations Week 
at this dinner honoring members of the 
United States Congress. Perhaps, however, 
the honor and tribute of this particular oc- 
casion should be reversed. We Congressmen 
owe you a debt of gratitude for your sincere 
concern in the affairs of this nation, and the 
world, and for your willingness to give of 
your time and resources to serve the cause of 
freedom. Your dedication sets a valuable 
and excellent example. 

As we gather here in this notable place 
we cannot help but wonder what effect these 
annual observances have on the communist 
governments of Eastern Apparently 
we bother them a little. And I’m glad about 
that, aren’t you? 
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After last year’s Captive Nations observ- 
ances a few reports of reaction filtered 
through the iron curtain. One editor of a 
newspaper in the Ukraine said, “They are 
beating the drums again across the sea, fill- 
ing the columns in newspapers and deliver- 
ing hypocritical speeches. For the umteenth 
time the ruling circles of the United States 
are holding the so-called ‘Captive Nations 
Week.’ And the propaganda machine is 
deafening the citizens with atrocious inven- 
tions about the fate of nations which are 
suffering under the yoke of the Kremlin re- 

e” 

Another Russian writer said, “Especially 
disgusting is the villainous demagoguery of 
the imperialistic chieftains of the United 
States. Each year they organize a so-called 
captive nations week, hypocritically pretend- 
ing to be defenders of nations that have 
escaped from their yoke .. .” 

It seems that these observances have been 
effective in developing a psychological and 
political weapon against the tyranny of 
Eastern Europe. These reactions sound like 
another way of saying “we'd better be care- 
ful.” 

We must also ask ourselves the question: 
“Why should we be concerned, as Americans, 
for the plight of people in such far away 
places? We have many problems of our own 
to solve. We are engaged in a major military 
action in Southeast Asia. And besides, what 
can we do about the people of Eastern Eu- 
rope, short of a major war with the Com- 
munist world?” 

I think that the answers to these questions 
come from the deepest roots of our own 
country’s history. For the work that was 
begun just one hundred and ninety years 
ago is still going on today. It is spreading 
around the world. 

I am reminded of the words of Emerson 
in his “Concord Hymn” when he said: 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard ‘round the 
world.” 


The sound of that shot still rings through- 
out the world. For in the goals of our revo- 
lution we crystalized the deep aspirations of 
every man in every nation and in every age. 
Our revolution is still going on. And so is 
theirs. And that is why we cannot turn our 
backs on them. They are following in our 
battle paths. And we dare not let them 
down. Our revolution, and their struggles 
to throw off the yoke of tyranny are part of 
the same universal battle of mankind for 
freedom, for spiritual fulfillment, for peace, 
for prosperity and for progress. 

And if we be true to our own principles of 
democracy and of individual responsibility 
and individual liberty, and to our own sys- 
tem of free enterprise, we must believe that 
every people should have the opportunity to 
choose for themselves a system of govern- 
ment. They must be allowed to adapt to 
their own cultures the universal concepts of 
free self-government. 

We have often said in this country that if 
even one man lives in fear or in tyranny or 
does not enjoy the full opportunities af- 
forded by our Constitution then we all live 
in fear and tyranny. In our free society if 
one man is robbed of his unalienable rights 
or of his dignity, then all men become vic- 
tims of the same crime. 

And this principle ought to be applied to 
the world as a whole. For if the freedom of 
one nation is destroyed then the freedom of 
all nations is in jeopardy. And if any people 
anywhere suffer from the burdens of cap- 
tivity, then all people everywhere are in some 
measure held equally captive. 

Therefore, we see that the plight of the 
captive peoples of Eastern Europe, and even 
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of southeast Asia, becomes the plight of free 
men everywhere, Their struggle becomes our 
struggle. Our stewardship of democracy be- 
comes their hope for freedom. That is why 
we cannot neglect the over 100 million people 
held captive by Communist colonialism. 
That is why we are here this evening. k 

Well, then, what are we going to do about 
it? What hope do we hold out to these peo- 
ple? What is our responsibility? 

The United States, whether we like it or 
not, has been thrust into history at this time 
as the leader of the free world. The cause of 
freedom and the development of its ideals 
has become the great work of our genera- 
tion. How have we done so far? 

We have not done all that we could. In 
current times we have seen the steady de- 
cline of the great alliance of NATO. Time 
and time again the initiative to take posi- 
tive action in foreign affairs has been stolen 
from us by our enemies. Our foreign policy 
has become simply a series of stop-gap emer- 
gency reactions. 

Because of the inaction and lack of fore- 
thought of those who carry the responsibility 
our diplomats have been made to appear like 
a water brigade running back and forth 
around the world putting out brush fires. 

It is time that the United States reassert 
its leadership in the free world rather than 
to follow the whims of those who do not care, 
or who are playing power politics with the 
fate of their nations. 

Leadership means ideas. New ideas; and 
we had better start thinking. I propose that 
we mount an effective freedom offensive.” 
A campaign using psychological, political 
and economic weapons against the regimes 
of captive nations everywhere. We have al- 
ready seen what this simple observance here 
will do to unnerve and irritate those on the 
other side of the iron curtain. And we ought 
to do more of it. 

In our freedom offensive we ought to draw 
more broadly on the resources of leadership 
of the responsible private sector of this 
country. 

I propose that we gather together, under 
private sponsorship, or under the authority 
of the Congress or the President, the great 
technicians of mass communication, adver- 
tising, and public relations for a brief time 
to design a creative program of propaganda 
to be used against the regimes of iron and 
bamboo curtain countries. The technology 
of propaganda, and I use that word in the 
best sense, has been developed by private 
industry to an amazing degree. But not 
enough of this new knowledge has been put 
to work by our government’s foreign public 
relations directors. 

We need fewer foreign policy philosophers, 
and more communications experts in the 
United States Information Agency. The 
Voice of America should be strengthened and 
its programming drastically improved. 

We need to draw more upon the experi- 
ence and resourcefulness of our motion pic- 
ture industry, our radio and television in- 
dustry, and our universities with their vast 
new communications research centers. We 
ought to bring to government the fresh ideas 
that these people have. Then we could 
mount a psychological campaign that would 
beam the weapons of ideology and the hope 
of freedom to the captive peoples of the 
world. It has never really been done before. 
Why not try it? 

We are all well aware of the work of the 
Peace Corps. I would like to propose a 
“freedom corps.” The hope of future freedom 
in the captive nations lies in the youth of 
those countries. Through the contacts of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations, and 
through the opportunities offered by many 
other groups, the young people of the United 
States could begin to correspond with the 
youth behind the iron curtain. In this way 
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they could share the ideas of freedom and 
keep alive the hopes and aspirations of 
youth. Perhaps even personal meetings 
could be arranged; and travel by American 
youth in the Eastern European countries 
could provide the opportunity to encourage 
the hope of freedom in the hearts of young 
people. In this way we would be building 
a sound foundation for the future liberation 
of captive peoples. 

In the matter of the economic and polit- 
ical offensives, we must seek to drive a 
wedge into every tiny crack that appears 
in the iron curtain. We must avoid every 
pitfall that might lend comfort or support 
to the Communist regimes of these coun- 
tries. We must not provide the means for 
propping up their failing economies and 
thereby perpetuate their dictatorial govern- 
ments. If we must trade, then let's be sure 
that we receive a reciprocal political ad- 
vantage for our trade. 

I would propose that we bring before the 
United Nations General Assembly the whole 
question of the captive nations, and re- 
quest that the Soviet Union be made to 
answer to the charges of history. 

Or, as an alternative, that we embark on a 
diplomatic freedom offensive, similar to the 
recent peace offensive for Vietnam, to seek 
the cooperation and ideas of every free na- 
tion in a united effort to liberate the captive 
peoples. 

Real progress demands revision of thought, 
policy, and action. We need to do a lot more 
thinking about extending the frontiers of 
freedom. We have grown too accustomed to 
living in a world half-free and half-slave. 

There can be no peace in the world; no 
peace among nations; no peace in the hearts 
of captive peoples until all the world—every 
nation—and each person is free. “Freedom 
isn't free,“ in the words of the popular song. 


Freedom isn’t free. 
You’ve got to pay the price, 
You’ve got to sacrifice, 
For your liberty.” 


The easiest thing for a rich nation to do 
is to give of its wealth. But the noblest 
thing for any nation to do is to give of its 
heart. 

Let the price we pay for our freedom be to 
lift even higher the torch of liberty—and by 
its light to expose the still darkened corners 
of captive nations—in Asia, as well as in 
Eastern Europe. Let the price we pay be to 
extend our heart and hand in encourage- 
ment and moral support to those whose 
struggle for freedom is not yet accomplished. 
And let our word of courage be to them that 
“there is a universal, eternal law which is 
man’s will to be free. And though the strug- 
gle may be long and hard, you have allies 
in every nation on earth, and in every age 
of history.” The thrilling inspiration of 
freedom will one day thrive again in the 
hearts of the peoples of eastern Europe. 


The Alliance for Progress: Fifth Anni- 
versary of a Great Cooperative Ef- 
fort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1966 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, we should 
remind ourselves that the Alliance for 
Progress is a wide-ranging, diversified 
effort to which the United States is but 
one contributor. 
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At Punta del Este, in August 1961, 
20 of the American Republics pledged 
their support to a vast cooperative effort. 
The Charter of Punta del Este made it 
plain that no ore nation would, or could, 
assume the major responsibility of car- 
rying out the objectives of the Alliance. 
Indeed, that historic document. made it 
clear that the Alliance was a common 
and united effort of the American na- 
tions and that only by acting as partners 
in this great endeavor could we succeed. 

From the very beginning, however, a 
major obstacle facing us was the no- 
tion in the minds of many people—both 
in North America and Latin America— 
that the Alliance for Progress was just 
another U.S. foreign aid program. 

The widespread idea was that the 
United States—the giant industrial pow- 
er—would supply sufficient capital to 
Latin American governments to ease 
temporary economic and social tensions. 

The people who held this simple notion 
ignored the very clear evidence that eco- 
nomic and social discontent in the West- 
ern Hemisphere was not a temporary 
phenomenon but a profound and mount- 
ing demand for social and economic 
justice. They ignored the truth of the 
words in the Charter of Punta del Este: 

The men and women of our Hemisphere are 
reaching for the better life which today’s 
skills have placed within their grasp. They 
are determined for themselves and their chil- 
dren to have decent and ever more abundant 
lives, to gain access to knowledge and equal 
opportunity for all, to end those conditions 
which benefit the few at the expense of the 
needs and dignity of the many. It is our 
inescapable task to fulfill these just desires— 
to demonstrate to the poor and forsaken of 
our countries, and of all lands, that the crea- 
tive powers of free men hold the key to their 
progress and to the progress of future gener- 
ations. 


Today, as you know, the notion of the 
Alliance as a one-way street has been 
largely disabused. While the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is still the largest contributor of 
external capital and technical assistance, 
there are a host of other external sources 
of development assistance to Latin 
America. 

These include the various agencies of 
the Organization of American States, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, the 
World Bank and its affiliates, private 
foundations and institutions, and pri- 
vate industy and business. 

In additions, there are an increasing 
number of commitments to the Alliance 
from both the public and private sectors 
of the other industrial nations of the 
free world. 

U.S. economic assistance under the Al- 
liance has averaged more than $1 bil- 
lion each calendar year since 1961. 

Direct private investment and other 
private capital flows into Latin America 
from the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development—OECD— 
countries, including the United States 
averaged $863 million in 1961, 1962, and 
1963, while assistance to Latin America 
from the major international lending or- 
ganizations has averaged $487 million 
yearly since 1961. 

Far more important, however, is the 
very clear understanding today that the 
greatest responsibility for the success 
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of this vast cooperative effort rests with 
oe e ee 
itself. 

For example gross investment in Latin 
America has inereased from $10.3 bil- 
lion in 1961 to $12.1 billion in 1965, while 
at the same time the Latin American 
share of this investment has grown from 
$9.1 billion to $11.5 billion. 

These “savings” as a percentage of 
gross national product, have increased 
from 15.3 percent in 1961 to 16.3 percent 
in 1965, evidence that Latin America is 
meeting its commitment to make an in- 
creasing share of its domestie resources 
available for development. 

Long-term self-generating economic 
and social progress requires each nation 
to reform and modernize many tradi- 
tional institutions so that they can more 
effectively marshal a nation’s own re- 
sources to meet the challenge of modern 
development. As President Johnson has 
stressed many times, self-help is a key 
element in the Alliance for Progress. 
Only through self-help can a nation or 
a people expect to continue on the road 
to progress and to survive and compete 
in the modern world. 

And the other key element in the Alli- 
ance—Partnership—means not only a 
working together of the United States 
and the Latin American Republics, it 
also means that the developing nations 
of Latin America must themselves work 
together to help themselves. 

It is this kind of cooperation—such as 
we already see in the Central American 
Common Market and in the Latin Amer- 
ican Free Trade Association—that. will, 
in the end, make for the most rapid and 
solid progress. 

As President Johnson said during his 
recent visit to Mexico: 

We believe that the drawing together of 
the economies of Latin America Is critical to 
this hemisphere’s future. Only in this way 
can the hemisphere develop truly efficient 
industries, expanded foreign exchange earn- 
ings, and a sound foundation for a full 
Latin American partnership in building a 
peaceful world community. 


Our role in the Alliance then is not 
only to continue contributing a diversity 
of resources and technical assistance, 
but also to encourage and support all 
the many multinational efforts which 
are essential for progress in today's 
world. 


Dentistry and the New Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 26, 1966 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 
DENTISTRY AND THE New REVOLUTION 


port, Conn., May 19, 1966) 
Let me say, first of all, how pleased I am 
to be here with you at this annual Fones 
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Award luncheon, Pleased for three reasons, 
The first is that the heritage and history of 
Connecticut and my state are so similar, so 
interwoven that being here is almost as nice 
as being home. Secondly, it gives me the 
first opportunity I have had personally to 
commend you for the far-sighted action 
taken last year when your General Assembly 
adopted fluoridation for all towns and cities 
of more than 20,000 people. Rhode Island, as 
you know, has long taken great pride in the 
leadership it has exercised in the field of 
public health generally and fluoridation in 
particular; some 85 per cent of my state’s 
population is now drinking fluoridated water. 
In Connecticut, I understand, the history of 
fluoridation dates back more than 20 years 
and today about 30 per cent of your popula- 
tion is benefitting from this exceptional pub- 
lic health measure. That percentage will 
rise sharply as this new law comes into effect 
and you can all take great pride in looking 
forward to the many benefits that will flow 
from its enactment. 

The third reasons I am glad to be here, 
naturally, is because of the high honor you 
are paying me with the bestowal of the Fones 
Award. This is, I believe, the 25th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Award. And 
when I note that among my predecessors in 
receiving it are such men as Gerry Timmons 
and Harold Hillenbrand, I am doubly 
honored, No matter how long a career in 
public life a man is privileged to have, rec- 
ognition of what he has been trying to say 
and do is always welcome. This Award has 
meaning, however, even beyond that because 
of the deep feeling I have for dentistry and 
the respect I have for the farsighted, public 
spirited attitude the leaders of your profes- 
sion have consistently displayed in Wash- 
ington, I am most proud of the part I have 
played in helping dentistry to gain and se- 
cure its proper place in the health field and 
this Award intensifies that pride. I thank 
you for it. 

Over the past few weeks, while carrying out 
my normal duties, I have been giving con- 
siderable thought to planning the substance 
of what I wanted to say to you today. It 
would have been simple enough to put to- 
gether a mere laundry list of the actions 
taken by the 89th Congress last year and 
during this current Session. It has been a 
remarkable Congress. Everyone will agree 
with that, even though there always are 
some who may not agree on whether the word 
“remarkable” should be said with a smile ora 
frown. I'm with the smilers myself. It has 
been a Congress of historic importance in my 
opinion and one that has taken giant strides 
in moving this nation forward. Its accom- 
plishments are so many that I could, as I 
say, fill my time here today by merely listing 
them. But we need to do more than that. 
We need, I think to try and sift through 
this long list and put it in some kind of per- 
spective. Take note not only of its dimen- 
sions but of the direction in which it is lead- 
ing us. We need to measure what has been 
done in the past 18 months not only against 
what used to be but also against what ought 
to be. 

Let me start with telling you of an action 
that took place less than a month ago. In 
early May, the House of Representatives 
passed a bill allocating the funds to be 
given the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare for fiscal 1967. As Chairman of 
that Appropriations Subcommittee that has 
specific responsibility in the health field, I 
had a good deal to do with the action taken 
by the House. To state the action in brief, 
it was to increase the amount of money to 
be made available to the t of 
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million above the level that the President had 
requested. 

Some of the stories that I have seen re- 
porting this action make much of the in- 
crease and, implicitly or explicitly, are critical 
of the fact that we raised the budget. 

Now the first answer I have in response 
to such criticism is in the form of a ques- 
tion: What price tag do we put on good 
health for the nation? The budget figures, 
of course, are large, either before or after 
the House increase, because this is a big na- 
tion, a nation of 200 million people. None- 
theless, the money appropriated for HEW 
is less than 10 per cent of the total Federal 
budget; indeed, it is less than 2 per cent of 
the currently estimated Gross National Prod- 
uct. Viewed from this perspective, the fig- 
ures seem to me to be reasonable. They 
seem to me to be especially reasonable when 
put beside the conviction I share with many 
other observers, that we are today in the 
midst of a revolutionary situation that calls 
for extraordinary efforts. And dentistry, as 
I have suggested in my title, is involved in 
a special manner in this revolution. 

The word, “revolution” has a harsh ring 
to it. This is mostly, I suppose, because we 
associate it with violence and death, with 
bullets, bombs and battles. But revolution 
isn’t necessarily violent. The term “peace- 
ful revolution” is not self-contradictory. In 
fact, you can explain much of the genius of 
America, much of the reason for our re- 
markable strides as a nation to our ability 
to bring forth great changes in our society 
without having War act as mid-wife. Our 
political system is geared to honorable ac- 
commodation, to threshing out our differ- 
ences in a townhall rather than on a battle- 
field. Our system broke down, our efforts 
failed, only once in our history and the re- 
sult was the Civil War. For all its horrors 
or perhaps because of them, we learned even 
more clearly than we had before that our 
salvation as a united nation lay in anticipat- 
ing coming challenges to our basic system 
and finding ways of adapting our social in- 
stitutions to meet those challenges. We 
have the gift, in other words, for keeping 
our revolutions peaceful. It is my conten- 
tion here today that the country is now in 
the midst of another one of those great 
challenges, that the core of it is in the health 
field and that, from dentistry’s point of 
view, it has three aspects. 

It began some five years ago when, as a 
nation—and I emphasize that phrase, “as a 
nation”—we first became acutely aware of 
the extent to which poverty, hunger, and 
disease dwell among us and of what they cost 
not only in terms of productive capacity but, 
more important, in terms of human anguish 
and misery. We began to see for the first 
time the reality behind the statistics that 
told us that 20 per cent of our country’s fam- 
ilies were poverty-stricken and that poverty 
tended to be self-perpetuating; that, in other 
words, a man who was poor tended to raise 
children who, because they lacked real access 
to education, health services and so forth, be- 
came poor themselves when they were grown. 

The national awakening is the first phase 
of the revolution to which I refer. 

The second phase is the realization that 
poor people are frequently sick people and, 
what is more, sick people who are not seek- 
ing or receiving the care that could restore 
them to health and to economic productivity. 
We learned that in many ways the poverty 
problem was a health problem. We learned, 
especially, that if we are to break that vicious 
self-perpetuation tendency of poverty to 
which I referred, that particular attention 
needed to be paid to the children of the poor. 
This realization of the health implications of 
poverty is the second phase of the revolution. 
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The third phase is the one of particular 
relevance here today. It has to do with 
dentistry and with the increasingly wide- 
spread understanding of the importance of 
oral health. The significance of dentistry’s 
present situation can be shown most clearly, 
I think, by citing two of American dentistry’s 
most salient characteristics: First, it is the 
world’s best in terms of the education af- 
forded the dentist, the research buttressing 
his work and the chairside care that he gives. 
Second, it is traditionally geared to take care 
of less than half the population. When you 
look at these two facts in conjunction with 
one another, it becomes clear that dentistry is 
going to feel much of the force of this health- 
centered revolution I am talking about. 

Now, let me make one point quite clear 
before going any further. When I note that 
dentistry is geared to care for less than half 
the population, I am not being critical of 
your profession or undervaluing the immense 
efforts you have made through the years to 
make dental care as accessible as possible to 
everyone. Your efforts in the direction of 
extending accessibility of care are well known 
to me and I can say honestly that, in my 
opinion, you have over the years done nearly 
as much as could be humanly done. But 
you have had a number of factors working 
against you. For many years, there was little 
public understanding of the importance of 
dental health. People tended to view dental 
disease as something to be lived with, some- 
thing to be endured unless and until severe 
pain drove them to the dentist. In addition, 
government on all levels—local, state and 
federal—did almost nothing to assist your 
efforts to raise the dental health standards of 
the country and make care more accessible. 
Dental public health activities, for example, 
were shamefully neglected for years. If there 
is blame to distribute then, very little of it 
goes to the dental profession itself. 

Nevertheless, the fact I have cited remains 
today a fact. I say “today” because it takes 
no special gift of prophecy to see that it will 
not be true much longer. Three factors ex- 
plain the change that is coming that indeed 
has already begun. First of all, the consist- 
ent activity of the American Dental Associa- 
tion and its friends is paying dividends. 
Secondly, the publie awareness of health and 
of dental health is daily becoming keener. 
And finally, as a result of these two factors, 
those of us in Congress who have so long 
fought for a deeper national commitment to 
health matters are being joined by more and 
more colleagues. 

In a sense, though, we are involved in a 
race; a race between the rising demand for 
dental care and our efforts to increase the 
accessibility of such care, Let me spend a 
minute or two, at this point, discussing some 
of the things Congress is doing to help the 
right side to win the race. 

There is, first of all, the attention being 
paid to the two major dental agencies of 
the Government: The Division of Dental 
Health and the National Institute of Dental 
Research. Their appropriations over the 
past six years have been rising steadily, 
equipping them more and more adequately 
to attack the immense backlog of problems 
in dental research and dental public health 
that were so neglected for so many years. 
For fiscal 1967, the House approved a com- 
bined appropriation in excess of 833 million, 
an inerease of 450 percent over the Presi- 
dential recommendation of fiscal 1960, The 
bulk of this increase has gone toward 
strengthening the basic fiber of these two 
agencies. The dental schools of the nation 
have benefited greatly from this because 
of the greater amount of money available for 
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the schools’ research activities and for such 
programs as training dental students to work 
effectively with dental auxiliaries. Grant 
money is available now, that wasn't in fiscal 
1960, for distribution to State public health 
agencies for dental activities. Epidemiologi- 
cal research in cleft palate and in periodontal 
disease is now possible. Investigations of 
the best methods to provide continuing edu- 
cation for you gentlemen in private practice 
is now possible. Programs for training young 
scientists in fields of dental interest have 
been greatly expanded. New departures of 
all kinds are possible today that couldn't 
even be considered in fiscal 1960 because of 
the scarcity of funds. 

In the fiscal 1967 budget approved by the 
House, for example, an important further 
step is being taken for the first time: funds 
are being made available to implement a 
plan that I am deeply interested in, the es- 
tablishment of a limited number of uni- 
versity-based dental research institutes in 
various parts of the country. Until now, as 
you know, the National Institute of Dental 
Research has been unique in the United 
States. 

For some time it has seemed important to 
me to create privately-based counterparts 
to NIDR in three or four carefully selected 
locations. The American Dental Associa- 
tion, too, has had a deep interest in the mat- 
ter and has testified to it before my Subcom- 
mittee on more than one occasion. Plans 
have been in the offing for some time but 
now, finally, we will be able to move ahead 
toward the actual establishment of such 
centers. 

During this same span of years, new legis- 
lation has been also passed directed toward 
helping the nation to close the gap between 
what it is doing in the health field and what 
it should be doing. Paramount among 
these, I would suppose, must be listed the 
Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Act which was originally approved in 1963 
and substantially expanded in 1965. Again, 
I think it should be noted, the American 
Dental Association long advocated such ac- 
tion and was a prime mover in its eventual 
accomplishment. Your own state’s new den- 
tal school, now being planned, is a bene- 
ficiary of this act as is the school at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
Other new schools are being planned in 
Florida, South Carolina and Colorado. Many 
existing schools will be able—some have al- 
ready begun—to expand and rehabilitate 
their facilities. 

I know there are some who view this ex- 
pansion of dental manpower with something 
less than enthusiasm, not out of selfish mo- 
tives but because they are unconvinced of its 
necessity. But such men have not really 
analyzed the force or extent of the revolution 
in which we are engaged. They fail to under- 
stand that we are not talking merely about 
improving the care we give to those who tra- 
ditionally seek dental services on a regular 
basis. What we are doing is readying our- 
selves for a new era in the history of den- 
tistry in the United States, a time in which 
every man, woman, and child in our nation 
will seek dental care on a regular basis and 
find it accessible. This is an immense under- 
taking and the terms of the Health Profes- 
sions Educational Assistance Act are modest 
enough in relation to it. 

In addition to its provisions for construc- 
tion and rehabilitation of schools, this Act 
has two sections of direct consequence for 
the day-to-day operation of a dental school. 
One provides loans and scholarships to den- 
tal students, thus making dentistry possible 
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for many talented young people who in the 
past would have had to settle for their second 
career choice. Such assistance has long been 
available to students working toward grad- 
uate degrees in science fields not related to 
health, a factor that weighed heavily against 
the health schools in the competition for the 
best students. It was an unsatisfactory and 
unfair situation and we have moved none 
too soon in redressing it. 

Another section of the Act provides direct 
grants to health schools, such as those in 
dentistry, to make improvements in the scope 
and quality of the curriculum they offer. 
The growth rate of new knowledge in the 
health field, as you well know, is almost liter- 
ally beyond comprehension. Yet, if the bulk 
of this new knowledge is not swiftly conveyed 
to dental students, and practitioners already 
in the field, its accumulation will have been 
in vain. This new section of the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act—this 
section was passed last year and is not yet 
really in operation—will enable the schools 
to address themselves to this problem with 
an intensity not possible before because of 
lack of funds. ` 

Another program bearing directly on this 
revolution is that of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. Among their activities, the 
one of particular interest in the health field 
is Operation Head Start. The essential ef- 
fort, as you know, is to bring to children of 
pre-school age that whole range of educa- 
tional and health services that they have 
either not been receiving or have been re- 
ceiving only in a minimal, haphazard fashion. 

Before the program began in the summer 
of 1965, American Dental Association repre- 
sentatives told Head Start officials that they 
would discover that dental disease would be 
one of the major problems they would en- 
counter. That prediction was accurate, as 
you would expect it to be since it was based 
on the Association's long-standing effort, in 
which I have joined, to persuade the govern- 
ment to pay greater attention to the dental 
needs of poor children. 

Let me note at this point, incidentally, that 
I am well aware of the fact that the Head 
Start program, viewed from the state and 
local level, was quite confusing. Much of the 
explanation of this is because it was a new 
program and one gotten underway hastily. I 
have had occasion to bring this to Mr. Shriv- 
er's attention when he has testified before me 
and I think you will find in the future that 
the organization and coherence of the pro- 
gram will improve. One example of this 
improvement is that the Dental Division of 
the Public Health Service is now intimately 
involved with planning the dental aspects 
of Head Start. 

The final program I want to bring to your 
attention today is one that passed Congress 
last summer and is just now going into op- 
eration. It will prove, in my opinion, to be 
as fundamentally far-reaching as anything 
that has been done in the health field in this 
century. There has been in existence for 
some time a program of Federal-state co- 
operation bringing health services to various 
categories of the needy. These programs were 
brought together and expanded in the action 
taken last summer to form a new section, 
Title 19, of the Social Security Act. 

Under this new program, the states must 
offer at least five basic health services in 
order to qualify for the Federal matching 
money, which can range from 55 to 83 per 
cent of the total. At the present time, 
dental care is not one of the five requisite 
services, though an effort I favored was made 
by the American Dental Association to have 
it so listed, The effort was launched during 
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Senate hearings on the measure last year and 
succeeded there but failed to survive a House- 
Senate Conference. Nonetheless, of the seven 
states now having approved programs under 
this new Title 19, four of them are offering 
dental services of some type. This trend will 
unquestionably continue as more states re- 
align their health and welfare efforts in order 
to qualify under Title 19. As you undoubt- 
edly know, Connecticut expects to so qualify 
before the end of 1966. 

Two straws in the wind buttressing this 
prediction as to the inclusion of dental serv- 
ices are the fact that your national organi- 
zation, in its 1965 annual meeting, called for 
a national dental program for needy children 
and the fact that this spring President John- 
son took up the subject and directed HEW 
Secretary Gardner to begin development of 
such a program. Officials of HEW and the 
American Dental Association are already con- 
ferring on such a program and Congress 
may well be looking at it as early as next year. 

Now, let me raise a warning flag about 
Title 19. Revolutions, you know, are not in 
the habit of moving smoothly. Those who 
want to help manage them and direct them 
have to be quick on their feet. On the na- 
tional level, I can assure you, dentistry is 
being well and actively represented. But 
Title 19’s impact is going to be focused on 
the states and communities of the nation. 
A parallel effort, then, must be launched 
there. I have no doubt that you are already 
in close consultation with the state officials 
planning Connecticut's participation under 
this program but I do want to urge you to 
persevere in that consultation. I consider it 
essential that such state officials have the 
benefit of your expert advice in designing the 
dental aspects of the new program and, I 
would judge, you consider it just as essential. 

This survey of the components of our 
present day revolution in the health field 
could go on much further than it has al- 
ready. I have not even referred, for example, 
to the expanding field of pre-payment and 
the progressive role being played by the 
dental service corporations. Nor have 1 dis- 
cussed today though I have often before and 
am deeply interested in it—the remarkable 
leadership the dentists have shown in the 
utilization of auxiliary personnel. As a high 
official of HEW recently remarked, the phy- 
slelans of the nation could take lessons from 
the dentists on this matter of auxiliaries. 
Dr. Fones, who had so much to do with 
founding the career field of dental hygiene, 
would be proud of his successors on this and 
many other matters. 

Indeed, everything we know of Dr. Fones’ 
interest in preventive dentistry and in the 
dental health of children makes me believe 
that he would be glad to be alive today. 
This may not be an easy time in which to 
live, but it is an exciting time. No genera- 
iton of health leaders in the past had oppor- 
tunities equal to those available today. This 
is particularly true in dentistry. 

I know you will take full advantage of 
these opportunities to extend the quality 
and availability of your services to a point 
far beyond what they have ever been before 
in our history. You will, I know, be open- 
minded, progressive and constructive in your 
attitude toward the health revolution in 
which you are engaged. I want you to know 
that I will continue to be associated with 
your efforts and anxious to assist you in 
every way possible. 

It has been a great pleasure for me to be 
here with you today and to accept this 
Award that you have so generously given me. 
I look forward to being with you again in 
the future. Thank you. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, Jul 27, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.—Isaiah 40: 31. 

Our Father God, who art from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, to Thee we come 
and unto Thee do we lift our hearts in 
prayer. Always art Thou with us, al- 
ways dost Thou seek to arise anew within 
our minds. Help us to be aware of Thy 
presence and by clear thinking, clean 
living, and a creative faith we may find 
Thy spirit coming to new life deep 
within our own being. 

We pray for greater strength— 
strength to resist evil, strength to over- 
come our temptations, strength to do 
what we ought to do and to live as we 
ought to live. O God, come into our 
hearts and help us do for ourselves what 
we cannot do by ourselves—win the bat- 
tle over our own weaknesses. Thus, may 
we be given strength to do our full part 
in making the heart of our Nation good 
and sound and wise. In the name of 
Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 10104. An act to enact title 5, United 
States Code, “Government Organization and 
Employees,” codifying the general and per- 
manent laws relating to the organization of 
the Government of the United States and to 
its civilian officers and employees; and 

H.R. 15750. An act to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to the 
bill (H.R. 15750) entitled “An act to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. GORE, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, 
Mr. Arken, and Mr. Cartson to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have 
until midnight, July 28, to file an addi- 
tion to part II of House Report No. 1699, 
the comparative print setting forth the 
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changes in law proposed in the bill H.R. 
15890. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 


NONSTOP FLIGHTS FROM 
NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Air 
Transport Association has made a very 
necessary suggestion regarding the need 
to eliminate the nonstop perimeter which 
the Federal Aviation Agency has estab- 
lished for flights in and out of National 
Airport. 

The FAA, through their action restrict- 
ing nonstop flights to those which only 
are within a 500-mile radius from Wash- 
ington, has blatantly discriminated 
against those who do not travel within 
the 500-mile area. 

National Airport is exactly what its 
name implies. It is an airport serving 
the Nation's Capital. It is an all-Amer- 
ican airport, not just a community air- 
port. Washington itself is a national 
city, in a sense, everyone’s “hometown.” 

It is therefore all the more discrimina- 
tory and unfair for the FAA to come 
along and say that only a few select, 
nearby cities can be served by nonstop 
a originating from National Air- 
port. 

If the FAA is worried about safety and 
needs to cut down the number of flights 
per hour or per day at National Airport, 
it should heed the Air Transport Associa- 
tion’s advice. Instead of establishing 
some arbitrary nonstop perimeter, the 
FAA should set a ceiling of flights per 
hour which could land and take off from 
National and then distribute this allowed 
number fairly among all points in the 
country. 

The present illogical system is not only 
a most inequitable obstacle to travelers 
going to the West or to the South, but it 
promises to make travel into Washington 
more difficult, and thereby threatens the 
businesses of Washington that depend 
upon tourist, convention, and business 
trade. 

I sincerely hope the FAA will give care- 
ful, sympathetic, and favorable consider- 
ation to the sound proposals of the Air 
Transport Association, and establish a 
fair, well-distributed formula for flights 
into and out of National Airport. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
— of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 181] 
Baring Kee Powell 
Conyers King, N.Y. St Germain 
Dorn Landrum Scott 
Duncan, Oreg. McEwen Taylor 
Edwards, La. Martin, Mass. Teague, Tex 
Ellsworth Michel Toll 
Flood Miller Trimble 
Fulton, Pa. Mills Tuten 
Gathings Morrison Walker, Miss. 
Green, Oreg. Multer Willis 
Henderson Murray 
Jones, Mo. Nedzi 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 398 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 14765) to as- 
sure nondiscrimination in Federal and 
State jury selection and service, to fa- 
cilitate the desegregation of public edu- 
cation and other facilities, to provide 
judicial relief against discriminatory 
housing practices, to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 14765, with 
Mr. Bottrnc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] had 2 hours 
and 45 minutes remaining; and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocu] had 
3 hours and 6 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
historic civil rights enactments of 1964 
and 1965 offered so much hope for racial 
peace in America that some who have 
preceded me in this debate have ques- 
tioned the need for a Civil Rights Act of 
1966. Others, who have grown cynical 
or discouraged, have doubted the effec- 
tiveness of any further legislative steps. 

But it is the experience of mankind 
that the piercing of each horizon before 
us reveals new horizons. Lord Lister’s 
discoveries in antiseptics did not put an 
end to experiments, but were actually a 
beginning, leading to the discovery and 
use of antibiotics in our own time. The 
progress made by Edison and Marconi 
did not put an end to progress, but ac- 
celerated it toward our present advanced 
stage of technology. Dr. Goddard broke 
the barrier to rocket travel, and thereby 
opened—not closed—a new chapter 
which has now been continued by 
Gemini 10. 
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If this is so in the physical sciences, it 
is equally so in the social and political 
sciences. In these fields the subject of 
inquiry may be more elusive, and the 
methods less precise, but still progress 
achieved makes progress possible. 

So this bill, following our previous civil 
rights initiatives, is another long step in 
our national journey toward equal jus- 
tice and equal opportunity. It is also 
another significant advance in the ability 
of Congress, the legislative branch of 
Government, which has been rather 
rudely called the sapless branch by 
some in the other body, to respond to 
the Nation’s demonstrated needs for re- 
form, revision, and renewal of our legal 
safeguards against discrimination, racial 
violence, and arbitrary denials of individ- 
ual rights. 

Like our previous historic civil rights 
acts, this measure builds on the founda- 
tions of existing law, and at the same 
time extends protections into new areas. 
It includes both provisions which many 
of us have advocated for several years, 
and provisions which we would have 
deemed unacceptable to Congress even a 
few months ago. It dictates changes in 
our institutions and adjustments in our 
attitudes—and by its very existence, it 
has already begun to encourage those 
changes and reforms. 

If the public reaction to this bill fol- 
lows the pattern set by our previous ex- 
perience, we can anticipate, after the act 
is passed, some outcry, some resistance, 
but above all a wide and general compli- 
ance—and, beyond passive compliance, 
active cooperation from most citizens 
and most public officials. In short, we 
can anticipate the emergence of still 
another horizon in our national life. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said here 
repeatedly that we are legislating under 
the cloud of riots and under the shadow 
of mass violence. This is, of course, 
chronologically true, and psychologically 
inevitable. It is inevitable, too, that 
some will view the result of our debates— 
whether that result is creative or de- 
structive—as our first, immediate an- 
swer to civil disturbances. After all, the 
riots in Los Angeles pointed up the fact 
that buses were needed and buses were 
provided, and in Chicago, the swimming 
pools were not being divided on an equi- 
table basis, and now they have been 
promised. I hope that the Congress, rep- 
resenting the entire Nation, will be rec- 
ognizing demands and providing just, 
equitable and lawful solutions when they 
are seasonable and timely. 

Yet it must be emphasized that, in 
considering this bill, we are not yielding 
to threats. Rather, we are responding 
to conditions—conditions which have 
been forced to our attention convulsively 
and dramatically, perhaps because we 
failed to apprehend dangers expressed in 
more placid ways. 

It must be emphasized that we are not 
responding, essentially, to protests, but 
to the causes of those protests—and we 
are seeking to weed out the roots of in- 
justices too long condoned. It must be 
emphasized, finally, that to the extent 
that we are responding to acts of vio- 
lence, we are answering not only the con- 
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fused, clamoring cries of the oppressed, 
but also the deeds of the oppressors— 
the assaults, the arbitrary expressions of 
prejudice, the failures and frustrations 
of our laws and of our national resolve. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout our history 
the Anglo-American jury system has 
been the keystone of American justice. 
It has stood both as an expression of our 
basic confidence in government by the 
people, and as a major source of that 
confidence. Titles I and II of H.R. 14765 
seek to strengthen this system, and to 
implement more fully the sixth amend- 
ment guarantee of trial “by an impartial 
jury.” 

Let me note that in recent years the 
jury system in virtually all Federal 
courts, and in most State courts, has 
operated quite adequately and equitably. 
This is a tremendous accomplishment, 
more so because it has been achieved 
despite the lack of uniformity in jury 
selection procedures among Federal 
courts, and the greater diversity of proce- 
dures in State courts. Yet the dangers 
of a continued absence of standards are 
apparent. They have already been ex- 
pressed in well-documented abuses of 
subjective or overly flexible guidelines, 
and in occasional miscarriages of justice. 
It is time for us to provide more effective 
guarantees than those offered by case- 
by-case review after the fact in higher 
courts. 

As the Washington Post declared yes- 
terday: 

The provisions of titles I and IT are an in- 
tegral part of a fair and equitable jury sys- 
tem. They are a belated device for bringing 
practice within the American courts into 
line with the principles they have long pro- 
fessed. Experience has shown that the 
courts alone cannot set right all that is 
wrong with the existing jury system. The 
help of Congress is urgently needed. 


Title I thus sets forth, for the first 
time, a national policy and uniform pro- 
cedures for the selection of juries in Fed- 
eral courts. Section 101 of H.R. 14765 
thus amends chapter 121 of title 28, 
United States Code, to establish a new 
section 1861, which declares: 

It is the policy of the United States that 
all litigants in Federal courts entitled to trial 
by jury shall have the right to a jury selected 
from a cross section of the community in the 
district or division wherein the court con- 
yenes. It is further the policy of the United 
States that all qualified persons shall have 
the opportunity to serve on grand and petit 
juries in the district courts of the United 
States and shall have an obligation to serve 
as jurors when summoned for that purpose. 


Section 1862, as amended, states: 

No citizen shall be excluded from service 
as grand or petit juror in the district courts 
of the United States on account of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, or economic 
status. 


These sections thus set into law, for 
the first time, our traditional concepts 
and the standard long followed by the 
Supreme Court, which said in 1946: 

The American tradition of trial by jury... 
necessarily contemplates.an impartial jury 
drawn from a cross section of the commu- 
nity . . . Jury competence is an individual 
rather than a group or class matter. (Thiel 
v. Union Pacific Railroad, 328 U.S. 217, 220.) 
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Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield just a moment on what 
he has just read? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, on the 
provisions of the bill which the gentle- 
man has just read, is it not a fact that 
they are the law of the land? Why is 
it necessary then to burden the statute 
books with a multiplicity of laws? 

Mr. MATHIAS. As the gentleman 
points out, this has long been the law 
of the land and has long been considered 
the law of the land, but I would remind 
the gentleman that we have had occa- 
sions in recent years when this law has 
been ignored. 

Mr. DOWDY. Can the Supreme 
Court not take care of that? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I did not know that 
the gentleman would ascribe such 
omnipotence to the Supreme Court, but 
I believe the Court needs some help in 
this respect. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is my 
understanding that under title I there 
would be a drastic change in the manner 
and method in which the selection of 
Federal jurors would be brought about. 

Mr. DOWDY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I had made no reference to that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Just a 
minute. 

Part of the objective of title I is to 
see that those who are in position to 
serve as jurors, after their names have 
been selected in a definite and certain 
manner, will be given the privilege of 
serving. If this procedure is followed, 
then we say if anyone is going to chal- 
lenge it he must challenge it before the 
trial of the case is begun. This is the 
exclusive means by which it shall be 
challenged, and we will get away from 
that system whereby they challenge from 
time to time and upset the verdicts. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Regardless of a Su- 
preme Court decision, which did strike 
down discriminatory practices in jury se- 
lection, is it not the purpose of title I to 
create uniformity throughout the Fed- 
eral districts for example, to reduce the 
discretion which may exist with some of 
the jury commissioners? For example, 
we strike down the use of the key-man 
system. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I certainly concur 
with the observations both of the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado. I believe they are precisely cor- 
rect. I agree completely. 

The sections of title I apply the prin- 
ciples these gentleman have just dis- 
cussed by establishing strict means of 
random selection of jurors from the wid- 
est possible segment of the adult popula- 
tion of the judicial district or division, 
and by setting, in the new section 1866, 
one set of basic juror qualifications to be 
in force nationwide. The changes in 
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court procedures dictated by these sec- 
tions may require adjustments by many 
individual courts, but they will, in my 
judgment, enhance public understand- 
ing of the jury system and encourage an 
even higher degree of public confidence 
in its operations. 

Title I in essence tells Federal courts 
what they must do in choosing juries. 
Title II, consistent with the promise of 
the Union to guarantee equal justice in 
all our courts, advises what the States 
should not do. It seeks to extend our 
confidence to embrace all the courts of 
this land. It imposes no strict proce- 
dures on the States, nor does it end State 
freedom to set objective qualifications for 
jury service. It does insure that, in se- 
lecting juries, no State court may dis- 
criminate among its citizens on the basis 
of race, national origin, religion, eco- 
nomic status or sex. 

This title does more. It recognizes that 
legal challenges should not be left ex- 
clusively to civil actions by individual de- 
fendants and private citizens. As the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals has 
noted: 

The very prejudice which causes the domi- 
nant race to exclude members of what it may 
assume to be an inferior race from jury serv- 
ice operates with multiplied intensity against 
one who resists such exclusion. Conscien- 
tious southern lawyers often reason that the 
prejudicial effects on their client of raising 
the issue far outweigh any practical protec- 
tion in the particular case. (U.S. ex rel. 
Goldsby v. Harpole, 263 F. 2nd 71, 82 (C.A. 
5, 1959). 


The bill thus provides, in section 
202(a), for the Attorney General to in- 
situte a civil action or other proceeding 
for preventive relief whenever there are 
reasonable grounds to believe that dis- 
crimination in jury selection is being 
practiced. Through this grant of au- 
thority, through the discovery provisions 
of section 204, and through the provisions 
for appropriate relief in section 203, title 
II thus provides the means through 
which to guarantee that there will be 
no further exceptions to the sixth amend- 
ment pledge. 

Title III is a significant Judiciary Com- 
mittee contribution to this bill. It also 
exemplifies the cumulative nature of our 
efforts for civil rights. The original title 
III. of course, was proposed by President 
Eisenhower, advocated by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell, and passed by this House 
in 1957, only to be rejected in the Senate. 
Similar titles have been advanced re- 
peatedly in the intervening decade, and 
were actively considered by our com- 
mittee in 1963 and 1965, and by the 
House last year in the form of the Lind- 
say amendment to the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. In the words of a great Mem- 
ber of the other body, title III is “an 
idea whose time has come.” 

Section 301 would authorize the Attor- 
ney General, or any person in his own 
right to seek civil preventive relief 
against prospective infringements, on ac- 
count of race, color, religion or national 
origin, of any right, privilege or immu- 
nity guaranteed or protected by the Con- 
stitution or Federal law. Section 302, 
equally important, would authorize a 
similar course of action to provide relief 
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against prospective infringement of the 
first amendment right to advocate the 
pursuit of civil rights. Thus, the title 
establishes avenues through which to 
seek shields against violence, harass- 
ment or intimidation. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been argued 
many times in this Chamber that the 
Attorney General could not implement 
the powers granted him under title III 
without a massive Federal police force. 
I disagree with that contention. First, 
I cannot accept—and the history does 
not support—the implied suggestion that 
violent assaults on civil rights are so 
frequent, so widespread and so pervasive, 
or that local law enforcement is gen- 
erally so inadequate or unresponsive, 
that Federal police patrol of every 
county of this land would be required. 
Second, it is obvious that not all attacks 
on individual rights could ever be antici- 
pated, and that complete protection can- 
not ever be secured. But it is also ob- 
vious that, where situations are inflam- 
mable and local police powers cannot or 
do not suffice, many tensions could be 
tempered by prudent, perceptive use of 
the injunctive power. 

Titles III and V of this bill are com- 
plementary. Both provide sound protec- 
tions for individual rights; one is pro- 
spective, one is retrospective. One is 
preventive, one is punitive. Title Visa 
badly needed and overdue reform of out- 
dated Federal criminal sanctions against 
acts of racial violence. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Certainly I yield to 
the chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. I will grant the gentle- 
man additional time, because I think the 
gentleman is making a very splendid 
statement in elucidation of this bill. 

With reference to title III, as the gen- 
tleman from Maryland has said, there 
have been arguments made that the At- 
torney General could not handle all of 
these cases that would possibly come be- 
fore him. That is rather an inane argu- 
ment, because any of these cases that you 
try and successfully try will act as a de- 
terrent to prevent a repetition of similar 
cases throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Second, it would be an in- 
dication to the State authorities that if 
they do not act, the Federal authorities 
will act. So the State authorities would 
be bound to act. In addition thereto we 
have the situation in almost all phases 
of the law. Take the antitrust laws. The 
Attorney General does not start an action 
in every single case. He picks out certain 
key cases. So it is in the Food and Drug 
Act and in all criminal statutes. The 
Attorney General cannot and never does 
start every kind of a conceivable action. 
He uses his discretion. And the actions 
of both will always act as a deterrent for 
repetition of similar crimes throughout 
the country. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS]. 
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Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Certainly, I yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, under 
title III, would the Attorney General be 
granted the authority to involve himself 
in these instances that are going on 
around all over the country which, tech- 
nically, are violating the civil rights 
people as a result of these riots, planned 
riots, and’ demonstrations that lead to 
looting and to the damaging of prop- 
erty? 

Mr. Chairman, would the Attorney 
General under this title have authority 
to intervene in those cases? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the Attorneys General would have 
broad authority to investigate and to 
take suitable action under title III, and 
I believe this would be a helpful thing 
for the country. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes, I yield further 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. And of course this is 
what has been known as the mind read- 
ing” title in past years. In other words, 
one might have to do some mind read- 
ing, or one might have to read the mind 
of the Attorney General. 

Does the gentleman suppose that the 
Attorney General would take action in 
that sort of case, or does the gentleman 
think he would aline himself with the 
looters and the rioters? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I believe that the 
gentleman from Texas agrees with me 
that the Attorneys General of the 
United States, as a body, have been a 
distinguished group of lawyers, and that 
they will follow, as in the past, their 
professional judgment and their con- 
science in the discharge of their duties 
imposed upon them in this title. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no fear in re- 
posing this authority inthem. However, 
the gentleman indicates confidence in 
title III, and I come to the provisions of 
title V which do provide criminal ac- 
tions against acts of racial violence. It 
provides for graduated penalties, de- 
pendent upon the degree of violation. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield on title V? I did 
not want to interrupt the gentleman's 
statement about title V. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Certainly. 

Mr. DOWDY. Of course, Mr. Chair- 
man, there has been a great deal of talk 
about title IV and the possibility of its 
being removed from the bill. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I shall have a few 
words to say about title IV in a minute. 

Mr. DOWDY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I am just referring to it 
in order to call attention to title V. 

Under title V, section 501(a) (5), Mr. 
Chairman, it gives this authority wherein 
it states that in connection with “selling, 
purchasing, renting, leasing, occupying. 
or contracting or negotiating for the sale, 
oe lease or occupation of any dwell- 

In the event title IV were knocked out 
of the bill, then it would actually do the 
same thing as title IV would do, would 
it not, through its direct provisions? 
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} Mr. MATHIAS. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman’s interpretation of the 
title: 

Mr. Dowpy. That whoever injures, intimi- 
dates, or interferes with, or attempts to in- 
jure, intimidate, or interfere with any person 
because of his race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin while he is lawfully engaging in 
or seeking to engage in (5) selling, purchas- 
ing, renting, leasing, occupation, or contract- 
ing or negotiating for the sale, rental, lease 
or occupation of any dwelling— 


Is the gentleman from Texas advocat- 
ing such a construction? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I am ask- 
ing the gentleman from Maryland if that 
is not what it says? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve we need both titles. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER.] 

Mr. CELLER. Is there not a big dif- 
ference between titles IV and V? Title 
IV is open housing. It represents a civil 
proposition. 

Title V represents a criminal proposi- 
tion, and provides for punishment. 

And, we provide in connection with the 
selling, purchasing, renting, leasing, oc- 
cupying, or contracting or negotiating 
for the sale, rental, lease or occupation of 
any dwelling, whoever injures, intimi- 
dates or interferes with, by force or vio- 
lence or threat of force or violence cer- 
tain penalties. 

In other words, in title IV we have no 
such thing as threats or force or vio- 
lence. It is in title V the emphasis on 
force or violence is placed when those 
things constitute an interference with 
housing then it gets it within the toils 
of the statute. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I agree completely 
with the chairman and I am surprised 
that our colleague from Texas would 
suggest a similar construction between 
titles IV and V. 

Titles VI and VII break no new sub- 
stantive ground. They embody adjust- 
ments to earlier acts of Congress which 
experience has shown to be necessary 
for the enforcement of congressional in- 
tent. They are a product of the neces- 
sity to keep the laws responsive to chang- 
ing times. 

Mr. Chairman, the history of a decade 
of civil rights legislation shows that the 
Congress, in expanding protection of in- 
dividual rights, has moved into successive 
fields—voting, administration of justice, 
public accommodations, employment— 
prudently, moderately, and along the 
careful path which leads between the 
progressive demands of justice and the 
progressing understanding of the Amer- 
ican people. Title IV of this bill, as re- 
ported and intended by this commit- 
tee, keeps full faith with this tradition. 

The dialog between property rights 
and individual rights in this Nation 
is not new. It began with the first 
colonists, when full participation in 
community affairs was restricted to 
men of relative wealth. It has contin- 
ued, in countless forms, for over 300 
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years. Throughout our history, we have 
seen the gradual extension of democracy, 
through the elimination of economic bar- 
riers to the suffrage which finally ended 
last year with the demise of the poll tax. 
We have seen the gradual acceptance and 
support of many types of restrictions, 
based on the public interest, on the uses 
of individual property. Of these, pub- 
lic health laws are only one example. 
We have seen, finally, the great convul- 
sion of civil war, from which emerged a 
nation irrevocably committed to the con- 
cept that human rights are supreme over 
the privilege to hold any man in bond- 
age. Our great progress during the past 
hundred years has been toward realizing 
that commitment, in a changing and 
subtle world, in fact. 

Nor is a national fair housing act an 
innovation. In April 1866, even before 
the 14th amendment received congres- 
sional approval, the Congress decreed: 

Such citizens of every race and color shall 
have the same right to purchase, lease, sell, 
hold, and convey real and personal property 
as is enjoyed by white citizens. (14 Stat. 
27.) 


This law was upheld by Mr. Justice 
Bradley in an opinion written on circuit 
and affirmed by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Chairman, our Nation has been 
built by free men in an atmosphere of 
opportunity. Our greatest domestic 
challenge today is to maintain that op- 
portunity, for all our citizens—and the 
greatest threat to our national health 
and prosperity is the frustration of in- 
dividual effort and initiative. Too many 
Americans are already imprisoned in the 
webs of poverty and prejudice, and in the 
physical shackles of the urban ghetto. 
Much of the work of this Congress in the 
past year and a half has been dedicated 
toward breaking those chains through 
education, through job training and re- 
training, through physical renewal and 
through human renewal. Title IV is an 
instrument toward this end. It seeks to 
open doors, increase men’s physical mo- 
bility, and expand their hope. 

The intent of title IV, as reported is to 
insure that all men may seek, enter and 
complete transactions in the vast hous- 
ing market on equal terms, restricted 
only by their own dollar resources. It 
has been said that this title invades indi- 
vidual property rights, and would de- 
stroy freedom of contract. Such un- 
warranted intrusions were not intended 
by the Judiciary Committee, and would 
not be the consequence of this act. By 
providing, in section 402(d), a clear 
measure of participation in the “business 
of housing” in interstate commerce, the 
bill would exclude the occasional sale by 
an owner of an individual home. Under 
section 403(b), it would also exclude the 
rental of an extra apartment in an 
owner-occupied dwelling with up to four 
family units. 

It was the committee’s intent, further, 
that in completing such exempted trans- 
actions, an individual owner would not 
be denied professional assistance as the 
price of any assertion of preferences. 

Now, there have been some contentions 
on this point. I would be willing to de- 
bate them, but I do not wish to write a 
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legal brief. I do want to help enact use- 
ful legislation. Therefore I will offer a 
clarifying amendment on this point. It 
will be an amendment which would not 
weaken the bill or strengthen the bill. It 
would simply repeat the clear meaning 
and purpose of the committee. : 
While this title has been assaulted on 
the one hand as being too bold, it has 
been assailed on the other hand as far 
too limited. To those who feel this way, 
I remind you that Rome was not built 
in a day. The New Jerusalem has been 
a long time coming, and Sweet Beulah- 
land will not be reached in one session 
of Congress. I think what is important 
is that this title does make significant 
advances. The Attorney General, testi- 
a before the Judiciary Committee, 
By and large, desirable new housing in our 
cities and suburbs is foreclosed to (the 
Negro), and, ironically, because of its scar- 
city, what housing is left available to him 
frequently cost him more, judged by any fair 
se than comparable housing open to 
es. 


This title as reported would prohibit 
discrimination, with few exceptions, 
throughout the business of housing. It 
would open the new housing develop- 
ments now closed, and the apartment 
buildings with more than four family 
units. It would further open to all who 
can pay the other housing, whatever its 
size or age, managed and marketed by 
nonresident owners who are in the hous- 
ing business. 

This range of choice is certainly not 
inconsequential. The Department of 
Housing and Urban Development esti- 
mated this month, as reported by Con- 
gressional Quarterly on July 15, that 
about 23 million existing housing units, 
almost 40 percent of the total of around 
60 million units, would be covered by the 
provisions of the present title IV. For 
new housing, of course, the percentage 
covered would be far higher, as the vast 
majority of new housing units—of a total 
of about 1.5 million housing starts per 
year—are built by developers and build- 
ers for subsequent rental or sale. Thus 
in future years, more and more housing, 
and more of the most modern housing, 
will be open under this title to all ap- 
plicants, without discrimination on the 
basis of race, national origin, or religion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I certainly yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think that title IV as it is presently in the 
bill would have an adverse effect upon 
the construction of homes in this coun- 
try? 

Mr. MATHIAS, I submit to the gen- 
tleman that there is some opinion to 
support the view that has been suggested 
by the gentleman; but I have here a let- 
ter from Mr. W. Burton Guy, a realtor 
and mortgage banker of Baltimore, Md., 
in which he says that he supports title 
IV. He says: 

I am the owner of a number of apartment 
projects and feel that a law is necessary to 
enable me and the other owners to do what 
is right and just and which is extremely dif- 
ficult to do voluntarily unless everyone else 
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law. 


There is, I might say, a considerable 
body of opinion in the industry of hous- 
ing and development which supports 
that point of view. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
say tha’ a resident of the great State 
of Maryland cannot do what is right and 
just in the absence of a law of the kind 
proposed? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would say to you, 
sir, that the testimony before the com- 
mittee by those who are engaged in this 
industry, which I am not, indicates that 
they would find it would be more ad- 
vantageous to the industry to have a 
national standard of this sort. Further, 
it would not affect real estate values. 

Mr. McCULLOCH, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, as 
a matter of fact did not the very suc- 
cessful builder, William Levitt—known 
by everyone who is interested in hous- 
ing—testify without equivocation in sup- 
port of title IV in its original form? 

Mr. MATHIAS. He certainly did. At 
this point I will quote from the testi- 
mony of Mr. James W. Rouse, who is a 
Maryland builder. He said on May 24: 

Many, many homebuilders and apartment 
developers would welcome the opportunity 
to offer their houses and apartments to the 
full housing market without discrimination, 
but are unwilling to do so for fear their 
particular projects will be subjected to the 
abnormal pressure of a distorted market. 

The public accommodations law may have 
been more important for the protection it 
gave those who wanted to open up their 
facilities to all the market than for the pres- 
sures it imposed upon unwilling operators. 
Such is the case in housing. It is my honest 
belief that the preponderance of real estate 
developers and homebuilders would prefer to 
operate in a fully open market, but they fear 
the results of going it alone. 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, it might 
be interesting for the House to know 
that Mr. William Levitt, during the 
course of the hearings, said—and Mr. 
Levitt is undoubtedly classified as one of 
the largest builders in the United 
States—in answer to this question from 
the chairman: 

I would like to ask, Mr. Levitt, in your 
opinion what effect would a national fair 
housing law have upon developers in general? 

Mr. Levirr. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that I pretty much have answered that ques- 
tion. Again, judging from our own experi- 
ence, I can see only that the relieving of 
tensions, the lack of violence, the lack of 
any kind of upsetting of economic condi- 
tions; I know that in Levittown, N.J., where 
our business was rather slow, once we started 
to integrate our business gradually got better 
and better and better. And today it is one of 
our more profitable communities. 

So I can only see that a fair housing law 
would once and for all remove that from the 
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list of competitive items, builder against 
builder, or builder against—I am going to 
use a harsh word—chiseler, which we have 
in this business, as we have in every other 
business. 


Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. The point he 
makes is exactly correct, that it is a 
grave mistake for us to emphasize the 
sanctions of this measure as the most 
significant aspect. Rather, I believe, with 
him, that we should emphasize its great 
value as a shield for builders or landlords 
or lenders or brokers in their own efforts 
to further equalize their own rights. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the record should also show in 
connection with the assertion made— 
that fair housing legislation tends to be 
an impediment to the growth of the con- 
struction industry—that in many of our 
most populous and most prosperous sec- 
tions, where construction has boomed in 
the last few years, we have seen fair 
housing laws in effect and on the books 
in those States, including most of our 
most populous in the north2ast and 
north-central parts of this country. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, is the 
gentleman stating here that this is a 
builders’ and apartment owners’ bill? 

Mr. MATHIAS. The gentleman from 
Texas has used those words; not I. 

Mr. DOWDY. I was just following the 
conversation. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I believe we are say- 
ing that the builders and apartment own- 
ers say they will not suffer any economic 
consequences from this bill. Yes, we are 
saying that. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I 
am not a member of the subcommittee 
before which these hearings were held, 
but I am convinced beyond any doubt 
that the record does reveal the fact— 
and I want the Members to know this— 
that a large majority of the realtors 
and people in the home building asso- 
ciations in this country and the realty 
associations in this country are opposed 
to this legislation. So let us not have 
the idea spread around that, because two 
or three of these mammoth builders say 
this—some of whom will agree to almost 
anything, evidently—they are express- 
ing the will of the majority of people 
who deal in real estate and who own or 
sell homes or other real property in this 
country. 

In addition, I believe it should be made 
clear in the Record that in the State of 
California, where this question was put 
to a vote of the people, it was voted down 
by more than two to one, and that on 
practically every occasion when the vote 
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of the people has been called for on this 
question it has been defeated. 

Members of this House, as well, have 
told me that they have never received 
more mail in opposition to a piece of 
legislation than they have received on 
the housing title of this bill. One Mem- 
ber, not from the South but from the 
State of Pennsylvania, told me he had 
received hundreds of letters and every 
one of them was in opposition to this 
type of legislation, except four. 

I believe we must all realize what the 
people want, and not just what a few big 
builders want. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. I wish to say 
I recognize the point of view the gentle- 
man represents, and I am sure it will be 
ably expounded on this floor. I want to 
be sure that both sides are heard. 

Of course, in trying to represent all 
sides of the question we have great prob- 
lems. The gentleman, who is a member 
of the Judiciary Committee, knows the 
difficulties of balancing these interests 
are very great. The difficulty of achiev- 
ing a compromise which recognizes these 
interests is very great. 

I am sure the gentleman shares with 
me some sense of sympathy for Henry 
Clay, the Great Compromiser. I, for one, 
I believe, can now understand better 
than ever before why Henry Clay never 
got to be President. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Would the gentleman 
not say that the avalanche of mail he got 
was in part, at least, due to the so-called 
real estate lobby? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would say that many 
of the letters I have received appear to be 
mimeographed. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentleman 
believe in what Edmund Burke said to his 
constituents in Bristol, in 1774, in this 
famous utterance: 

Your representative— 


And here it is the Congress— 

Your representative owes you, not his in- 
dustry only, but his judgment; and he be- 
trays instead of serving you if he sacrifices 
it to your opinion. 


Is that not a good answer to certain of 
these letters which have been received? 

Mr. MATHIAS. It is certainly sound 
philosophy in any representative and 
deliberative body. 

The HAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, to 
those who say this bill does not do 
enough in the way of opening up the 
housing market, I just want to make a 
few concluding statements with regard 
pes great opportunities offered by the 


The magnitude of its impact is clear 
when we consider estimates that we will 
need an area the size of the entire State 
of Indiana for the cities we will be build- 
ing in the next 40 years. It has been 
predicted, too, that we will use more 
space for metropolitan growth in the 
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next four decades than we have used in 
the entire time since the first settlement 
at Jamestown in 1607. And just as we 
can envision the scope of our future, we 
can also see the massive dimensions of 
our future difficulties if we fail to insure 
that all Americans, regardless of their 
race or nationality, will have equal 
chance to share in that growth, and to 
enjoy its fruits. 

Experience has shown, and many wit- 
nesses before our committee reminded us 
again, that the greatest value of previous 
civil rights legislation, far beyond the im- 
pact of specific provisions of law, has 
been as a spur to communication, public 
education, and mutual tolerance. We 
have seen tremendous progress where 
communication among men of all races 
has been maintained—even in the most 
difficult conditions, as faced last week- 
end by Mayor Lindsay, of New York. We 
have also seen, in many troubled cities, 
the disastrous consequences of complete 
breakdowns in contact and peaceful ef- 
forts toward understanding. The work 
of this Congress in the whole vast field of 
human rights has been based on the 
proposition, central to our democracy, 
that there are alternatives to violence as 
avenues of social progress and individual 
advancement. We cannot afford to un- 
dermine that concept now. 

In the past decade, in many parts of 
our Nation, increased understanding and 
maturity have worked great and con- 
structive changes in the minds and hearts 
of men. These changes can be attributed 
in large part to the moral leadership ex- 
erted by the Congress. In enacting H.R. 
14765, we will again be setting forth clear 
moral standards, and reasserting the su- 
premacy of human rights in our society. 
This year’s action will not end our task— 
but it will make future progress not only 
possible, but far more probable. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. WHITENER. In view of the com- 
ment of the chairman to the gentleman 
from Maryland earlier in giving freely of 
his judgment, I would like to appeal to 
him now to give me the benefit of his 
judgment as to the revised provisions of 
section 406(c). The gentleman will re- 
member originally it provided that: 

(c) The court may grant such relief as it 
deems appropriate, including a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order, and may award damages to the 
plaintiff, including damages for humiliation 
and mental pain and suffering, and up to 
$500 punitive damages. 


The committee changed that to pro- 
vide: 


(c) The court may grant such relief as it 
deems appropriate, including a permanent 
or temporary injunction, restraining order, 
or other order, and may award actual dam- 
ages to the plaintiff, or, in the alternative, if 
the defendant has received or agreed to re- 
ceive compensation for services during the 
course of which the discriminatory housing 
practice occurred, the court may award as 
liquidated damages an amount not exceed- 
ing the amount of such compensation. 


My question to the gentleman is as 


to his judgment as to what the net ef- 
fect of this change is. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. I think the net effect 
is helpful to the legislation and helpful 
to the purpose we seek to serve. 

Mr. WHITENER. That is a matter of 
philosophy. What about the matter of 
law? 

Mr. MATHIAS. The law, fortunately, 
is very often based on sound philosophy. 

Mr. WHITENER. And very often not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MATHIAS, I think this section 
is extremely clear. We have eliminated 
the speculative and subjective damages 
which were contemplated in the original 
bill, and now provide that if, as a result of 
this discriminatory act, there is an actual 
damage, for example if you are unable to 
accept a job because in our mobile world 
you cannot find a place to live in the 
place where you have been hired, then 
that is the measure of your damages. 
It seems to me that is a realistic measure. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I must respectfully 
submit that is exactly what this new pro- 
vision does not do. The new provision 
says he may still bring a lawsuit for 
actual damage, but then it goes further 
and, as far as I know, for the first time 
we undertake to write a liquidated dam- 
ages contract into a statute and say 
that the private person has a right either 
to seek actual damages and, if he cannot 
show them, then he can come in and use 
compensation of the broker as the basis 
for fixing liquidated damages. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Only if he can sustain 
the burdens of the proofs that are in- 
volved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sorry the 
gentleman does not have more time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. ASHMORE]. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to insert at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks a revised prepared 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen, I have a written 
statement prepared which gives, I hope, 
a rather thorough and clear analysis of 
this entire legislation, but after listening 
to long speeches for 2 days—and we 
are now on another day, the third one— 
I decided I would not use that statement 
in speaking here on the floor, and re- 
quest that it be put in the Recorp im- 
mediately following my remarks here 
from my notes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak 
briefly and primarily about title IV of 
this legislation. 

I believe it is the most controversial 
section of the bill and possibly the one 
about which the Members of the House 
would like to have a few more facts, and 
would like to have a little enlighten- 
ment. 
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If I am capable I shall attempt to give 
such enlightenment. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday and the day 
before I was particularly impressed with 
some of the Members who spoke, the pro- 
ponents of this legislation, and who 
seemed to base their case primarily upon 
the allegation that discrimination in any 
case, for any reason, is immoral and 
wrong, although the Supreme Court has 
said in many cases that discrimination 
is legal, and you can use your property 
that you own in your own right any way 
you choose. 

But, Mr. Chairman, these Members 
supporting the bill have been almost 
compelled, I suppose, to base their case 
largely upon the fact that it is immoral, 
that it is a moral wrong to discriminate 
in the field of housing; although a per- 
son has full title to the property, both 
the God-given right and the constitu- 
tional right in this land to use it in any 
manner he sees fit and to dispose of it as 
he wishes. 

Mr. Chairman, proponents of the leg- 
islation say that the owners of this 
real property have no right, morally or 
legally, to use this protection, even 
though the Constitution and the Su- 
preme Court in many instances says he 
does have the right to use it as he de- 
sires. 

Mr. Chairman, they say on this floor 
and they say in the bill as now amended: 

(1) that the owner cannot select his 
tenant; 

(2) that he cannot sell or refuse to sell, 
to whom he wishes; 

(3) that he cannot and should not be 
permitted to control the use and disposition 
of even his own home, whether it be a shanty 
or a $1 million mansion. 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, the proponents, 
of course, admit as William Pitt says, “A 
man's home is his castle.“ 

They have to admit that because it is 
imbedded too deeply into the hearts and 
souls of the people of this country, for 
anyone to deny. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I presume that 
they would also agree that for centuries 
the laws in this land and in England, too, 
have protected any person and every 
person who might find it reasonably nec- 
essary to take even the life of his fellow 
man in order to defend and protect his 
own home. 

No, it surely cannot be denied that it is 
both morally and legally right for the 
head of the house to remove not only a 
trespasser, but also any unwanted guest 
from his home, and to even slay him, if 
it becomes reasonably necessary to do 
so, although he may be a guest, if such 
person is causing a disturbance and the 
owner or the head of the house thinks 
that it would be best for him to depart, 
and he requests his departure. 

Let me emphasize, you can say to your - 
guests, “No, get out. I do not want you 
in my house any more.” You can say 
to a visitor whether he be invited there 
or not, “Get out. I do not want you here 
any more.” And you can say so for 


reasons that are good and sufficient to 
the head of the house. But you cannot 
say no for the same reasons to a prospec- 
tive tenant or to a prospective purchaser. 
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Now how unreasonable can you get? 
That is true under this legislation, or it 
was true as the bill was originally drawn 
by the Attorney General. The bill then 
said that discrimination by the home- 
owner, or anyone else, was both morally 
and legally wrong—the Supreme Court 
and the U.S. Constitution notwithstand- 


ing. 

But, my friends, after the people of 
this country learned what was in this 
bill and after hearings were begun by my 
good chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the public reacted so strongly 
and made so many demands upon their 
Representatives in both Houses of the 
Congress that even the President of this 
country, and the Attorney General who 
drew the bill, and the democratic ad- 
ministration in general, and the leader- 
ship of my party and my friends’ party 
who sit on my left, decided that some- 
thing must be done. We cannot go 
ahead with this bill as it is written in its 
original draft; we must water it down, 
they said. And I say they said that be- 
cause their acts show that they said that. 

Why did they decide that they would 
have to water it down? Well, of course, 
they decided so for political reasons. 
The leadership of both parties knew that 
some changes had to be made or this 
thing would never become law as the 
Attorney General had written it. They 
knew it would never pass and they 
wanted it to pass—to get votes. 

So now this same leadership, the lead- 
ership in my committee and the leader- 
ship in the entire Congress, if I under- 
stand correctly, say now that although 
it still is immoral and wrong for a real 
estate owner to select his own personal 
associates, or his own tenants, or his own 
purchaser, nevertheless, say the pro- 
ponents of this legislation, we are going 
to amend this bill and give our stamp 
of approval to the immoral and discrimi- 
natory acts which they have condemned, 
the immoral and discriminatory acts of 
the homeowners. 

Yes, in the bill as now amended they 
say the homeowner can be immoral and 
he can discriminate provided he does not 
commit this atrocious crime more than 
twice a year. 

This is exactly what it says, and I chal- 
lenge any of my friends and any of my 
colleagues who propose that you accept 
this thing, to deny and prove that state- 
ment incorrect—if it is incorrect. 

The bill now also provides further that 
they will let you sin a little bit more. 
You can be immoral again. You can sin 
and do wrong with reference to another 
piece of real estate. They say that the 
owner of an apartment house may be 
immoral not just twice but three times 
a year in the rental of an apartment 
house, under certain specified conditions. 

Is not that, my friends, a great accom- 
plishment? Is that not a nice piece of 
legislation to come here and ask you to 
accept as reasonable, clear thinking men 
and women? 

Frankly, I never heard before of de- 
grees of immorality such as is set forth 
in this legislation. But that is what we 
will establish and that is what you will 
be voting for when you approve this bill 
as it now stands. 
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It would be about as logical to do this 
as it would be to contend that a woman 
could be a little bit pregnant. I do not 
think any of us believe that possible. Or 
that an unwed woman might get preg- 
nant in her own home or apartment and 
do moral wrong. 

As we say down South, this is a nice 
kettle of fish they have cooked up for you 
in this legislation. It is truly a barrel of 
fishhooks, and you are liable to get 
caught in them if you stir around in the 
barrel. Are you going to swallow this 
mess of pottage in the vain hope that it 
will appease or pacify or probably satisfy 
a few minority groups in this country in 
their constant, endless—and I repeat, 
endless—demands upon you? As for me, 
I refuse to prescribe any such medicine 
roi this, however sick the patient might 

Let us stay within the bounds of con- 
stitutional law, within the bounds of rea- 
son and, yes, within the bounds of moral- 
ity. If it is good to say that a man can 
be immoral and discriminate twice, why 
would it not be three times, four times, 
five times, or six times? If you are going 
to cut out, discrimination, let us make it 
across the board and let us make it apply 
to everybody or to nobody. 

This monstrosity of a bill does not 
satisfy the proponents. You know it 
does not. Some of them would not admit 
it, but I tell you that it does not, because 
too many have so told me. They want 
more. Yes, they want much, much, 
more than what is in the billnow. Well, 
surely it does not satisfy the property 
owners. God knows, it does not satisfy 
the realtors, nor does it satisfy the mort- 
gage bankers. So who is satisfied? 
These three groups I have mentioned— 
the homeowner, the realtor, the banker— 
they are made the real scapegoats, and 
you may hear from them when you get 
back home, and you, my colleagues who 
vote for this obnoxious—and I repeat, 
unconstitutional—bill will be making a 
scapegoat of yourself along with these 
people who are taking the brunt of the 
burden. 

The House, as you well remember, was 
used as a scapegoat some few months ago 
when section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act was considered. Senator DIRKSEN 
told you then what would happen when 
the bill got to the Senate. You could go 
ahead, stick your necks out and vote for 
it if you wanted to, you did, and what 
happened? You were the scapegoats 
who voted for it. 

He has told you again, as well as other 
Members of the other body, that this bill, 
if it goes over to the Senate, will receive 
the same treatment. It seems, the peo- 
ple at the other end of the hall have a 
little more regard for constitutional law 
than some of us have here. 

Let us not ask for that kind of punish- 
ment twice in the same session of Con- 
gress. If you do so you are really pun- 
ishing yourself more than anyone else. 

You have had one good dose of it. Do 
you want another? I think not. 

Therefore, kill the bill here and save 
your political hide back home. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina yield? 
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Mr. ASHMORE. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Referring to title IV, the 
so-called open-housing provision of this 
bill, and especially pages 63 and 64, which 
set forth the “seven commandments” 
promulgated by “the Moseses“ of the 
Judiciary Committee, I find that there is 
repeated reference to—let me read one of 
the commandments“ — 

To refuse to sell, rent, or lease, to refuse 
to negotiate for the sale, rental, or lease of, 
or otherwise make unavailable or deny, a 
dwelling to any person because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 


My question to the gentleman is: Why 
was the word “sex” dropped out of the 
“seven commandments” when it is used 
repeatedly elsewhere in the bill and ex- 
isting law? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I shall defer to my 
friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Byron Rocers], and let 
him answer that. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my considered 
opinion that the several members of the 
Judiciary Committee who issued the mi- 
nority reports have made a valiant at- 
tempt to disclose the deficiencies of H.R. 
14765. Therefore a thorough reading of 
these reports is suggested. 

Next I would like to expand the scope 
of some of the material covered in the 
reports, the hearings, and other mate- 
rials which were prepared on this sub- 
ject. 

Title I is concerned with a drastic 
change of the manner in whick juries 
are selected for duty with the Federal 
court system. As was pointed out in the 
minority reports, there was no official 
recommendation made by the judicial 
conference of the United States, or the 
American Bar Association, or any of the 
other expert legal and judicial organiza- 
tions which normally spend months, 
sometimes years, of necessary study on 
such a change. What has evolved from 
a hasty job of drafting is a requirement 
that will create endless burdens on the 
Federal courts. The Evening Star news- 
paper of July 19, 1966, carried a story on 
page A-8 titled “Rights Bill Jury Pro- 
viso Called Unworkable Here.” This 
article indicated that a survey of Federal 
judges had been conducted throughout 
the country by the subcommittee on con- 
stitutional rights of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. The article states 
that the “replies from Federal district 
judges added up to a ‘striking indictment’ 
of the jury selection provisions.” “The 
survey of Federal judges had not pro- 
duced a single letter in support of this 
part of the bill.“ Chief Judge Matthew 
F. McGuire and Judge Alexander Holt- 
zoff of the District Court for the District 
of Columbia have asked for an amend- 
ment that would exempt the District of 
Columbia from the provisions of title I. 
If there is so much disagreement among 
members of the judiciary, it appears that 
this title needs much further examina- 
tion and study. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, Rep- 
resentative CELLER, has stated in addi- 
tional views to the report that there is a 
need to insure that Federal juries are 
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truly representative of a broad cross sec- 
tion of the community.” I would suggest 
to you that the way to insure that this 
“broad cross section” is available is to 
have several methods of jury selection 
rather than one restrictive required 
method. I do not doubt that selection 
from the voter registration rolls in some 
cases and in some areas is a valid method. 
But Mr. CELLER in his views, the Attorney 
General in testimony, and the President 
in his message to Congress have indi- 
cated that there is a need to insure a 
good cross representation. If this is the 
case, then there should be made avail- 
able several methods of jury selection. 

It is false to presume that voter regis- 
tration books comprise the only fair and 
nondiscriminatory lists from which to 
choose. In many areas, the telephone 
directory is used as a source for random 
selection of jurors. The people whose 
names are chosen are sent questionnaires 
prior to being placed on a qualified list 
to guarantee that they meet Federal 
standards. This has proved to be an ex- 
cellent method of selecting a “cross sec- 
tion” of jurors. 

Chairman CELLER has stated in his ad- 
ditional views that the Justice Depart- 
ment has run “informal samplings” in 
six southern States showing a disparity 
between the percentage of Negroes of 
jury service age and the percentage of 
Negroes on jury panels. This is obviously 
not the result of discrimination alone if 
at all. What has most likely occurred is 
that these people have failed to meet the 
minimum requirement of ability to read 
and write, have lost their right to par- 
ticipate because of a criminal record, or 
some other minimum standard which 
must be met. It is interesting to note that 
New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, or 
other States in the North and West, were 
not chosen as the subjects of these in- 
formal samplings.” Could it be that the 
statistics from such States would put a 
different light upon the situation? I 
have for some time been concerned to see 
one section of the country—the South— 
chosen as a scapegoat to take the blame 
for the rest of the country. Watts, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, and New York are not southern 
cities: yet these are the places where na- 
tional attention has been focused lately 
as having deprived the minority of 
equality in the area of civil rights. 

Within title I, I also question the prac- 
ticality of making up a “jury wheel” and 
having large numbers of people per- 
sonally appear at a later date to deter- 
mine whether they qualify for jury duty. 
At present, in many districts, the prospec- 
tive jurors are notified immediately upon 
selection and must file information at the 
time of initial selection so as to ascertain 
qualifications. The selection process in 
title I is so loosely organized that one 
could not ascertain qualifications until a 
jury panel was actually needed. This is 
entirely too much of a burden upon the 
courts when they could normally have 
lists of qualified jurors far ahead of the 
time it would take under this proposed 
system. 

Considered in its entirety then, title I 
of the bill is apparently all too restric- 
tive. There is a need not for more re- 
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strictions, but for a wider basis of choice 
of the selection of jury panels. The sys- 
tem we have used up to the present is 
workable and has given the courts the 
advantage of a flexible enough method of 
selection so as to choose impartial juries 
from a “cross section” of the judicial 
districts. I do not believe the radical 
changes proposed in title I should be en- 
acted, and we should strike it from the 
bill. 

Title II is insulting to State officials as 
well as to the public at large. In discuss- 
ing title II, the proponents have argued 
that State jury selection systems are dis- 
criminatory to the point of requiring 
Federal policing of State records and 
shifting the burden of disproving accusa- 
tions of discrimination to State officials. 
In the minority report, part 2, my col- 
leagues and I have already indicated the 
outstanding flaws in such a proposal. 
The Attorney General may use any 
grounds he deems “reasonable” to bring 
civil action under this title. The term 
“reasonable grounds” is not defined, and 
it may be assumed that as much time as 
the Attorney General has spent—not to 
mention taxpayer dollars—in “running 
down” the Southern States, that he 
would double his efforts to do so with this 
added power. In addition, it is perfectly 
logical to assume that any defendant 
with only a modicum of intelligence will 
attempt to prolong a trial or delay the 
outcome by crying “prejudice.” If this 
is to be the “reasonable ground” upon 
which the Attorney General brings his 
action, State courts might as well close 
shop and hand the key to the Attorney 
General. 

Again as stated in the minority report, 
the entire title III is ludicrous. It is an 
unintelligible conglomeration of words 
which may be used in an attempt to de- 
feat justice by any individual claiming 
some imagined right and pursuing an 
unfounded claim to the detriment of the 
public, the courts, and especially the tax- 
payers. 

Without qualification, the most objec- 
tionable provision of this bill is title IV. 
I know of no law which would so dras- 
tically change the basic tenets of a demo- 
cratic society than would this title if it 
were passed. Not only are constitu- 
tional issues involved here, but the whole 
fabric of our social environment, our eco- 
nomic structure, and our basic theory of 
private ownership and enjoyment of 
property are threatened. 

Perhaps it would be appropriate at this 
point to refresh our memories as to the 
applicable constitutional provisions. 
Contained in article V of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution are the words: 

No person shall . . be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
lac. 


Certainly the deprivation of the right 
to sell or lease property to a person of 
one's own choosing cannot be considered 
due process of law. It makes no differ - 
ence whether the sale or lease is consum- 
mated privately or through an agent. 
The deprivation of the right to sell or 
lease the property to the owner’s satis- 
faction is a deprivation of his right to 
the enjoyment of the property. If he 
were forced to sell or lease at three times 
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the value, the fact remains the same—he 
is denied the right to do with the prop- 
erty what he wishes. 

In the case of Griswold v. Connecticut 
(381 U.S. 479), decided by the Supreme 
Court June 7, 1965, Justice Douglas com- 
mented upon the rights included within 
the bill of rights which are not specifi- 
cally stated but assumed to be included 
because of their nature. He recalls an- 
other case in which it was decided that 
the freedom to associate is a peripheral 
first amendment right. He concludes 
“that specific guarantees in the bill of 
rights also include several unenumerated 
rights which help to give life and sub- 
stance to the overall principle involved. 
Moreover, in a series of decisions dating 
back into the 19th century and culminat- 
ing with the famous Cream of Wheat 
case, the Supreme Court explicitly said 
that no one has the right to determine 
the conditions under which a man can 
sell or dispose of his own property.” 

The ninth amendment provides: 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 


It is clear that the right of the prop- 
erty owner to do with his property as he 
likes can also be included within the un- 
enumerated rights of which Justice 
Douglas has so eloquently spoken. 

As to the economic effects of the title, 
I would like to borrow from the minority 
views of Representatives Porr and 
Cramer, who have detailed the possibili- 
ties faced by the seller of property: 

What has been forgotten in all these ef- 
forts to protect the minority groups from 
discriminatory housing practices is any ef- 
fective effort to protect the homeowner, 
broker, and financial lending institutions 
from being unjustly harassed by such mi- 
nority groups by the innumerable procedures 
that the law would make available. 

Under this proposed law, a homeowner, 
realtor, or lending institution may be subject 
to the most overwhelming array of Federal 
proscriptions. The number of remedies 
available to an alleged purchaser who claims 
discrimination are staggering. A homeowner, 
realtor, or lending institution— 

(a) May be subjected by a private citizen 
to a lawsuit in a State court under State and 
local laws, or under Federal law; 

(b) May be subjected by a private citizen 
to a lawsuit in a Federal district court insti- 
tuted by a complaining individual, and the 
Attorney General may intervene and throw 
the weight of the entire U.S. Government 
behind the complaining party's case; 

(c) May be subjected to a lawsuit initi- 
ated by the Attorney General; 

(d) May be subjected to an action initi- 
ated by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development through a complaint filed with 
the Federal Fair Housing Board; 

(e) May be subjected to an action before 
the Federal Fair Housing Board, initiated by 
an aggrieved individual who has filed a com- 
plaint with the Federal Fair Housing Board; 
or 

(f) May also be subjected to criminal 
prosecution by a U.S. attorney for actions 
heretofore never deemed criminal, but made 
so under title V. 


The result of this overbearing Federal 
pressure upon the owner is to the eco- 
nomic detriment of the entire real estate 
market and to the poor owner who may 
find at the end of litigation that he can- 
not even sell his home due to the length 
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of time taken by court proceedings and 
the fear that another suit might be filed. 

There are other flaws in title IV which 
deserve mention. Through the substitu- 
tion of an entirely new title in commit- 
tee, section 403(b) excludes persons who 
occupy and own a dwelling which con- 
tains living quarters occupied or intend- 
ed to be occupied by no more than four 
families living independently of each 
other.” This provision appears to allow 
only those who own apartment houses 
containing up to four dwellings and ap- 
pears to include, by omission of specific 
reference, the individual homeowner 
living in a single family dwelling. Addi- 
tionally, a person who might have par- 
ticipated in one sale, one lease, and one 
rental also appears to come within the 
provisions of section 402(d) if these oc- 
curred within a 12-month period of time. 
such an intent is not specifically ex- 
pressed, but is open to question. In fact, 
the questions surrounding these provi- 
sions, and others, subject this title to 
sufficient speculation so as to conclude 
that itis vague. There could be no more 
vexatious litigation than the type which 
would be required to clarify the meaning 
of these portions of the bill. The only 
conclusion to be drawn from these facts 
is that the entire title should be stricken 
from the bill. This title was hastily con- 
ceived and hastily acted upon by the ma- 
jority. It should be defeated. 

I would prefer to defer discussion of 
title V until such later time as amend- 
ments are offered since I intend to sub- 
mit one at that time and discuss the title 
as the amendment is offered. 

As mentioned in the minority report of 
Representatives Tuck, Dowpy, and my- 
self, the provisions of title VI are super- 
fluous. The economic sanctions already 
brought to bear upon public education 
facilities in particular and upon public 
facilities in general make this title un- 
necessary. The withholding of Federal 
funds, upon which the majority of our 
States have learned to depend, has ef- 
fectively accomplished the desires of the 
executive branch of the Government. I 
see absolutely no need to give the At- 
torney General the authority and power 
to bring an endless barrage of civil ac- 
tions when the desegregation of public 
facilities is progressing at as rapid a rate 
as the current attitude of the public will 
allow. Only hostility can result from 
greater pressures in this field. 

I have attempted to indicate the co- 
gent reasons for rejection of this meas- 
ure. It contains entirely too many ques- 
tionable areas to be considered good law, 
and I ask that you consider the grave 
responsibility you assume by placing on 
the books a measure so filled with ob- 
jectionable provisions. It should be 
defeated. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. CALLAWAY]. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, a 
great deal has been said about title IV 
during this debate, but the discussion 
has not touched on one concern of mine. 
It is this: Could there ever be any set of 
circumstances under which title IV of 
this bill could be used by some bureau- 
crat to successfully force a racial balance 
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in a given residential or housing area? 
Proponents, I am sure, would assure me 
that this is not the thrust of the bill, the 
intent of the Congress, or the letter of 
the proposed law. True. But to these 
gentlemen, I would like to point out a 
close and frightening analogy. During 
debate of the 1964 civil rights bill in the 
Senate, Vice President HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, then Senator HUMPHREY, was act- 
ing as floor leader of the bill. 

Senator ByrD of West Virginia and 
others were concerned about title VI of 
that bill. Senator Byrp was afraid that 
some bureaucrat might attempt to re- 
quire a racial balance by the withhold- 
ing of funds. He asked Senator Hum- 
PHREY to give him assurance that no 
bureaucrat in the Office of Education 
would cut off Federal assistance to any 
school district that did not act to correct 
racial imbalance. 

Senator HUMPHREY gave him full as- 
surance that this would not happen. 
The full debate appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 110, part 10, pages 
12716-12718. I quote in part from some 
of Senator HUMPHREY'S statements: 

I want to set the troubled mind of the dis- 
tinguished Senator at rest. 

There is no case in which the thrust of the 
statute under which the money would be 
given would be directed toward restoring or 
bringing about a racial balance in the school. 

The Constitution ... does not require in- 
tegration. 

The bill does not attempt to integrate the 
schools but it does attempt to eliminate 
segregation in the schools. 

The fact that there is a racial imbalance 
per se is not something which is unconstitu- 
tional. 


It would be hard to get firmer assur- 
ances than those given by Senator 
HUMPHREY. But look what has hap- 
pened. 

In spite of the assurances of the spon- 
sors, the Office of Education and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have done the very thing that 
Senator HUMPHREY assured Senator 
Byrp would not be done. They have 
drawn Federal guidelines that establish 
percentages of racial balance, and they 
have cut off funds from schools that re- 
fuse to go along with the arbitrary ratios. 
For a long time, I have attempted to get 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to agree to examine each 
school system on its merits, and to deny 
no funds to those systems that have in 
fact practiced no discrimination. I 
asked if it were the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to deny funds from any system 
that did not achieve the prescribed de- 
gree of integration even if that system 
should practice no discrimination what- 
soever. Finally I have received the 
answer. Secretary Gardner of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment, in a letter dated July 1, 1966, an- 
swered my question. I include the letter 
in the Recorp at this point: 

TRR SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington. 
Hon. Howarp H. CALLAWAY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CALLAWAY: I am extremely sorry 

that I have not responded sooner to your let- 
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ter of April 13. I put it in the wrong pile 
of papers on my desk at home and didn’t 
come across it again until last week. 

Let me address myself to the question of 
whether a free choice plan offered in good 
faith and operating freely would be accepted 
even if it resulted in no desegregation. The 
answer has to be no because our courts have 
said that the mere formal ending of com- 
pulsory separation is not enough. 

This interpretation may be difficult for 
some people to accept because the view still 
is held in certain areas that the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 does not require the 
actual desegregation of a school system, but 
merely the granting of permission for Negro 
students to attend white schools if they 
choose to do so. On the basis of this inter- 
pretation of the law, many school districts 
failed to assume responsibility locally for 
bringing about the desegregation of their 
schools. This is one of the reasons it was 
necessary in the Revised Statement of Poli- 
cies for 1966 to make clearer that the law 
requires local school districts to assume this 
responsibility. P 

Desegregation is the goal. A district may 
seek to achieve that goal through a free 
choice plan, but if the plan doesn't achieve 
the goal, then other means must be tried. 

But I believe that this will rarely be re- 
quired. In our experience a free choice 
plan “offered in good faith and operating 
freely” will bring about increasing amounts 
of desegregation. 

As for the percentages, I think my letter of 
April 9 states our position quite accurately. 

I hope that I have answered your ques- 
tion. Again, let me apologize for the long 
delay in responding to your letter. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. GARDNER, 
Secretary. 


Let me quote a brief portion of the let- 
ter from Secretary Gardner: 

Let me address myself to the question of 
whether a free choice plan offered in good 
faith operating freely would be accepted even 
if it resulted in no desegregation. The an- 
swer would have to be no. 

Desegregation is the goal. A District 
may seek to achieve that goal through a free 
choice plan, but if the plan doesn’t achieve 
the goal, then other means must be tried. 


In other words, if local people, acting 
in good faith do not accomplish the result 
which HEW thinks they chould, if people 
free to make a choice do not choose what 
HEW thinks they should, then these so- 
called free people will be forced to follow 
the dictates of HEW. What a mockery 
this makes of our great Democracy. Our 
people are free—free to make their own 
choice, but if this free choice does not 
suit the Secretary of HEW they must 
change this choice to suit his whim—to 
force the degree of racial balance thought 
to be necessary by the Secretary. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Iam happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr, COLMER. In line with what the 
gentleman is saying, and the subject to 
which he is devoting his statement, I 
should like to point out two instances of 
this bureaucratic administration in the 
so-called guidelines. 

First, a Negro woman, a teacher in the 
public schools in Hattiesburg, Miss., ap- 
plied for a Headstart job. She was told 
that she could not have the job because 
she had not been active in the integration 
movement. T 
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I do not wish to take too much of the 
gentleman’s time. 

Second, only yesterday I was called by 
a gentleman conversant with the situa- 
tion in Hancock County, Miss. The hos- 
pital was denied affiliation for medicare 
benefits on the ground that the local 
paper had carried the birth listings in 
the hospital and had said that one of the 
babies born was a Negro. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. I believe this points out that laws 
passed by Congress are not always ad- 
ministered in the way Members of Con- 
gress might hope. 

The result is that today in Georgia, 
46 and possibly as many as 61 school dis- 
tricts have been denied their Federal 
funds—not because of discrimination or 
coercion or intimidation—this has not 
even been alleged—but because HEW is 
not satisfied with the racial balance 
achieved through absolute free choice. 
In addition to this the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has not, 
as the 1964 civil rights law requires, com- 
plied with the hearings, notifications, 
and procedures required by law before 
withholding funds. 

Only yesterday, I talked with officials 
at the Office of Education about this. 
They said that the reason they don’t 
have to comply with the law is because 
they are not “denying” funds, but merely 
“indefinitely or perhaps permanently de- 
ferring“ the funds. Surely there can be 
no legal basis for permanently deferring 
funds which cannot by law be denied. 

Georgia is not alone in this problem. 
Recently the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare attempted to “defer” 
funds in Chicago. Mayor Daley immedi- 
ately called President Johnson and the 
funds were restored. In Georgia, the 
Honorable Jack P. Nix, superintendent 
of schools, attempted to get in touch with 
the Secretary of the Department of 
HEW. The Secretary’s office informed 
Mr. Nix clearly that if Mr. Nix wanted 
to discuss guidelines, the Secretary 
would not talk to him. Why can Mayor 
Daley talk to President Johnson and 
rescind an order from the Department of 
HEW overnight when a school superin- 
tendent of Georgia representing all of 
the school systems in the State cannot 
even be heard? 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at the facts. 

Today we are debating a bill which has 
the intent of stopping “discrimination” 
in the sale of housing. Two years ago 
this Congress passed a bill which had the 
purpose of withholding Federal funds 
where there was “discrimination.” We 
have seen that the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 has been changed so that it no 
longer has to do with discrimination but 
now has to do with racial balance. What 
would be the consequences in this bill if 
the word “discrimination” in the law 
were changed to “racial balance” in ac- 
tual practice. Would not an apartment 
owner, even though he practices no dis- 
crimination, be subject to penalties if his 
program of free sale and rentals did not 
achieve the prescribed percentage of 
integration. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 
gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
mentioned the 1964 act and title VI of 
that act under which strange things have 
been happening. I would call to his at- 
tention that in section 604 of that act an 
amendment, which was adopted here on 
the floor, was written into the bill and 
said: 

Nothing contained in this title shall be 
construed as authorizing action under this 
title by any department or agency with re- 
spect to any employment practice of any 
employer, employment agency, or labor or- 
ganization except where a primary objec- 
tive of Federal financial assistance is to 
provide employment. 


My question to the gentleman is, in his 
experience with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Have 
you not observed that they are in com- 
plete and direct violation constantly of 
this prohibition which we wrote into the 
law? 

Mr.CALLAWAY. My experience with 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Office of Education 
in my own district is that these people 
send in a great many young lawyers and 
student lawyers and harass the people 
who are interested only in good quality 
education and threaten and coerce and 
go far, far beyond the intent of the law. 
I think we have seen that time and time 
again in many, many districts. 

Mr. WHITENER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. 
tleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. In the 1964 act, I 
believe it was title IV, although I am not 
sure about that, it was provided that the 
agencies dispensing Federal funds, would 
have to prepare regulations which must 
be approved by the President before they 
would become effective. Yet we know 
that in our dealings with that agency 
they would not tell the school people and 
the hospital people what their regula- 
tions were. There is no evidence I have 
seen that the President ever approved 
such regulations. Nor has there been 
a compliance with the clear provisions 
of that act that when the agency de- 
prives a school or local organization or 
community of Federal funds they are 
enjoined under this act to make a report 
to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress as to why they did it. As far 
as I know, there has been no such report 
filed. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman is 
quite correct. I have talked to them 
now and asked them why they do not 
comply, and they say again we are not 
denying funds but are merely deferring 
the funds, therefore we do not need to 
comply with the law. 

t us take note and take warning 
from past experience and not make the 
mistake again of handing any person the 
opportunity to defy the will of the peo- 
ple, the intent of Congress, and the letter 
of the law. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 
happy to yield. 


I yield to the 


I yield to the gen- 


I will be 
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Mr. CORMAN. I would suggest at this 
point in the Recorp we should make some 
reference to the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion’s findings issued in February 1966 
concerning discrimination in schools in 
Georgia and Mississippi. I would urge 
every Member of this House to read.those 
findings. I think it will shed additional 
light on this problem. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I thank the gentle- 
man, but I still feel in all fairness if the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare cuts off the funds from a spe- 
cific school district, then they should give 
that district a chance for a hearing as 
provided by law and bring specific 
charges. In the cases I am speaking of in 
61 school districts not a charge has been 
made nor an allegation, but the funds 
have been cut off. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. I will be 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think the gentle- 
man’s discussion brings to light one of 
the most serious and interesting aspects 
relating to the 1964 Civil Rights Act and 
the possible effects such administrative 
action might have on the 1966 bill before 
us, as he suggests, relating to housing. 
I asked the Attorney General this same 
question in the hearings, and the discus- 
sion that followed appears in the hear- 
ings on page 1196. I asked the Attorney 
General this question relating to the 
busing of students and school integra- 
tion: 

It is your opinion, is it not, that racial im- 
balance or the busing of students, de facto 


segregation, has not been outlawed by the 
court? 


Attorney General Karzensacn. That is cor- 
rect. 


No equivocation; no question in his 
mind about it. I pursued the matter 
further, discussing the HEW guidelines. 
His reply to my question as to what that 
meant was explicit. I quote on page 
1197: 

They were only intended to insure that the 
free choice system were operating freely. 


Then I asked him if he would object 
to our including in the school integration 
title in this bill a restatement of what we 
wrote in on the floor of the House in my 
amendment in the 1964 bill. It now oc- 
curs in the bill on page 79, relating only 
to public education facilities. The lan- 
guage is as follows: 

“Desegregation” shall not mean the assign- 
ment of students to public schools in order 
to overcome racial imbalance. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the Attorney Gen- 
eral has stated unequivocally that there 
is no court ruling permitting anyone in 
the Federal Government to use the power 
of the Federal Government to force a 
racial balance. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER, Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not believe there is any question 
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that the courts have never upheld the 
power to enforce a racial balance under 
the Constitution. The Vice President of 
the United States in debate on the floor 
of the other body some time ago denied 
that intent was behind the 1964 bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we come to the point 
at this time, and to the question raised 
by the gentleman from Georgia, which 
is a very valid one, as to what the execu- 
tive branch might do in the matter of 
the executive interpretation concerning 
housing, in view of the misuse of the 
authority to withhold funds. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem now pend- 
ing before us is that title VI, which is 
the withholding of funds, as the gentle- 
man from Georgia has clearly shown, 
has been used to require racial balance. 
Funds have been withheld where guide- 
lines have not been accepted, despite the 
admonition written into title III by this 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is quite 
clear that the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has exceeded his authority as enunciated 
by this House of Representatives, and 
approved by the other body, and I thank 
the gentleman from Georgia for making 
this statement. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, let 
me commend the gentleman from 
Florida, and to say that all we want is 
a free choice plan. 

Mr. Chairman, I wrote to the Secre- 
tary and he responded, and said: 

Let me address myself to the question of 
whether a free choice plan offered in good 
faith and operating freely would be accepted 
even if it resulted in no desegregation. The 
answer has to be no. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes, I shall be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is there 
anything in title IV which concerns 
housing that says anything about racial 
imbalance? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. In answer to the 
gentleman’s question I do not believe 
that title IV mentions racial imbalance. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But, if the 
gentleman will yield further, what the 
gentleman is talking about has nothing 
to do with the housing section. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. The gentleman has 
hit upon the point. There is no reference 
to racial imbalance in title VI of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, yet bureaucrats are 
denying funds from districts that do not 
comply with their ideas of racial balance. 
Just because this bill does not refer to 
racial balance, doesn’t mean that in 
practice the bill will not operate under a 
bureaucratic formula of racial balance. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CALLAWAY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. It said nothing in the 
1964 bill about this. It said nothing 
about racial balance, but they ruled it in. 
That is what we are objecting to as to 
title VI of the 1964 act, and what we will 
probably be objecting to as to title IV of 
this act, if it does in fact become law. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. MARTINI. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is nothing in this bill that I 
can support, and I intend to vote against 
it in its entirety. As bad as the bill 
is as a whole, there are certain specific 
titles which, if enacted, may well wreck 
this Nation. Many of the proponents 
of this bill, including the so-called civil 
rights leaders who are in Washington 
this moment threatening Congress with 
more riots unless we do their will, are 
determined that we meet their full de- 
mands. I said before in this debate, and 
I say again, that the Representatives of 
the people of the United States dare not 
legislate with a pistol pointed at our 
heads. This is exactly what we are doing 
when we pass a bill because certain self- 
anointed leaders tell us you better pass 
it or we will tear your country apart.” 
Of course, they do not all put it in that 
language. Roy Wilkins, who is certainly 
the most moderate leader of the minor- 
ity groups, says that if we do not pass 
this bill with a tough title 4, “our Nation 
is in for some heartbreaking develop- 
ments that could be ugly as well.” That 
is a threat, Mr. Chairman, a threat to 
Congress of more riots unless we do the 
will of those people demanding passage 
of this bill in exactly the wording they 
have put into the bill. 

Stokely Carmichael is not quite as 
diplomatic as Wilkins, according to the 
Washington Post of July 27. When Car- 
michael was asked about the riots in the 
northern cities he said he did not oppose 
violence and that he did not consider 
these as riots, but rather as rebellions. 
Are we, the elected Representatives of 
the people, going to be browbeaten by 
these agitators into destroying our coun- 
try through ill-considered and vicious 
legislation which will rob all the people 
of their rights? 

Believe me, Mr. Chairman, there are 
many proponents of this bill whose final 
objective is the destruction of law and 
order. I received a letter, as I am sure 
all the other Members did, from a Mr. 
Arnold Aronson, secretary of the Leader- 
ship Conference on Civil Rights, in which 
he enclosed an editorial from the New 
York Times on July 24. Let me quote to 
you from the Times editorial to which 
Aronson subscribes: 

The second critical test on the bill con- 
cerns the Judiciary Committee's insertion of 
the seemingly innocent and honorable word 
“lawfully” into title V. This section of the 
bill is designed to punish acts of violence 
against civil rights workers and Negroes 
which occur when these persons are exercis- 
ing their constitutional rights. The inser- 
tion of the word “lawfully” in this context 
tears a great, gaping hole in the bill. 


I hope that every Member of Congress 
will read that paragraph from the Times 
very carefully. These people want to 
make it impossible for law enforcement 
agencies to deal with any actions, legal 
or illegal, as long as they are staged un- 
der the guise of civil rights. If this is 
not encouraging hoodlums to openly defy 
the law and to stage the riots, the burn- 
ings, the lootings which have been going 
on, I do not know what is. The Times 
editorial piously asks “because a man is 
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jaywalking, should he be tear gassed?” 
Of course, he should not. None of us 
want people tear gassed. But I think 
when thousands of people are engaging 
in so-called jaywalking, and in the proc- 
ess are throwing Molotov cocktails, burn- 
ing down buildings looting places of 
business, and shooting police officers in 
the back, then I believe the police should 
use any means necessary to break up the 
mobs. Many of the proponents of this 
bill, including, evidently, the publisher of 
the New York Times, would take away 
what little power remains with the police 
to put an end to the violence which has 
been going on in Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York, South Bend, Jacksonville, and oth- 
er major cities. I would like to include 
the editorial from the New York Times 
at this point in my remarks, along with 
the letter from Arnold Aronson: 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON CIVIL 
RIGHTs, 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1966. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: This editorial 
from the Sunday New York Times for July 24 
is such an apt presentation of the case for a 
meaningful civil rights bill that we wish to 
call it to your attention. 

We, of course, agree with U.S. Attorney 
General Nicholas DeB. Katzenbach on the 
scope of the Mathias amendment to Title IV. 
It does not permit brokers to accept discrim- 
inatory listings and it should not. We hope 
you will oppose any attempt to exempt 
brokers. 

We also believe the addition of the seem- 
ingly innocent word “lawfully” to Title V of 
the bill, seriously limits the protections of 
that section and makes open game of civil 
rights workers and Negroes who may be 
charged with trespass or loitering in the 
course of asserting their constitutional 
rights. 

There are other changes in the bill that we 
would like to see, but surely the Times is 
correct in saying that “the protection of the 
housing section against further enfeeble- 
ment and the restoration of the antiviolence 
section to its full effectiveness are the chal- 
lenging decisions now before the House,” 

We respectfully urge you to vote against 
amendments that may weaken the bill fur- 
ther and to support any effort to strengthen 
it. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD ARONSON, 
Secretary. 


[From the New York Times, July 24, 1966] 
THE CIVIL. RIGHTS BILL 


When the House of Representatives takes 
up the civil rights bill on Monday, it will have 
to make two difficult but crucial decisions. 

The first is on Title IV, which is intended 
to stop racial discrimination in the sale and 
rental of property. This section as drafted 
by the Justice Department was excellent and 
needed no revision. Unfortunately, a bi- 
partisan majority of the House Judiciary 
Committee yielded to the selfish clamor of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 
and approved an amendment offered by 
Representative MaTHIAS of Maryland. 

The purpose of the Mathias amendment 
was to exempt the sale of one-family houses 
and the rental of small apartment houses 
(four apartments or less) in which the owner 
occupies one of the units. This amendment 
would leave nearly two-thirds of the existing 
housing in the nation outside the scope of 
the bill and maintain the lily-white suburbs 
intact. Moreover, Representative MATHIAS 
told reporters that his amendment would 
permit a real estate broker to discriminate 
against Negroes when requested to do so by 
the seller of an exempt property. 
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Attorney General Katzenbach last week 
advised a Senate committee, however, that 
the amendment would exempt owners only if 
they themselves tried to sell or rent their 
properties. A broker would not be legally 
immune if he discriminated, even though he 
were acting under instructions from the 
owner. Since most property is sold through 
real estate agents, Mr. Katzenbach's inter- 
pretation renders the Mathias amendment 
relatively innocuous. The test for the House 
will come if Mr. Marnras attempts to 
strengthen his amendment to make it pos- 
sible for brokers to discriminate. 

The second critical test on the bill con- 
cerns the Judiciary Committee’s insertion 
of the seemingly innocent and honorable 
word “lawfully” into Title V. This section 
of the bill is designed to punish acts of 
violence against civil rights workers and 
Negroes which occur when these persons are 
exercising their constitutional rights. The 
insertion of the word “lawfully” in this con- 
text tears a great, gaping hole in the bill. 

Over and over again, civil rights demon- 
strators in Southern towns have been ar- 
rested for loitering, jaywalking, trespassing, 
or parading without a permit. Because a 
man is jaywalking, should he be teargassed? 
Because a man is “trespassing” on public 
property, should he be beaten with night- 
sticks or set upon by police dogs? It was 
precisely to prevent such violence, much of 
it committed under the thin color of legality, 
that Title V was drafted. 

The bill has several excellent provisions, 
notably the improved procedure for non- 
discriminatory selection of jurors. It could 
be further strengthened by providing finan- 
cial indemnification in cases of death or 
injury resulting from civil rights activity. 
But the protection of the housing section 
against further enfeeblement and the resto- 
ration of the antiviolence section to its full 
effectiveness are the challenging decisions 
now before the House. 


Mr. Chairman, the other section with 
which the Times is concerned, and 
which the other proponents of this bill 
want strengthened, is of course, the open 
housing provision. I cannot understand 
how anyone who believes in the private 
ownership of property could favor this 
section. The proposals in this section 
strike a death blow to the institution of 
private property. Ownership of private 
property is a fundamental individual 
right and now under the name of social 
justice this is to be regulated by the Fed- 
eral Government. This unprecedented 
legislation means that no American, re- 
gardless of his race or his religion, can 
refuse to sell or rent his home to those 
of his own choosing; that if a person 
should not wish to sell his home to a 
Black Muslim, an Arab chief with a 
dozen wives, or a Zulu medicine man, he 
must be prepared to answer to the Fed- 
eral courts. This provision represents a 
new extreme in Federal power and a 
new low in individual freedom. It will 
not help the poor to better housing if 
they do not express some individual in- 
itiative to better themselves. It will 
penalize the industrious and the hard- 
working citizen by dragging him down 
to the poverty level. The proponents of 
this bill are determined to experiment in 
the field of housing, regardless of the 
fact that it may seriously affect the na- 
tional economy by disrupting the build- 
ing industry and the practices of mort- 
gage lending. I would warn those who 
are pushing for this housing provision, 
and who want to make it even stronger, 
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that they will regret the day it is passed, 
because they will have wrecked the sta- 
bility of this Republic, and the poor 
whom they so piously claim they want to 
help will be the chief victims when the 
walls come tumbling down. 

If for no other reasons, and there are 
many more, Congress must not pass this 
bill because of the threat to the private 
ownership of property, as embodied in 
the housing provision, and the sanction 
of violence and riots as advocated by the 
New York Times and those who support 
this kind of thinking. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILBERT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I take 
the floor at this time to briefly sum- 
marize title I of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1966. Other titles of the bill will be 
discussed in detail by other Members, 
and I shall also participate in the debate 
on them; however, at the request of my 
chairman, I want to now call attention, 
in particular, to the first title of the 
bill Procedures for Federal Jury Selec- 
tion.” 

Title I of the proposed act will reform 
the present Federal jury system to as- 
sure that all qualified persons have an 
opportunity to serve on Federal juries 
without discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 
or economic status. It declares it to be 
the policy of the United States that all 
litigants in Federal courts entitled to 
trial by jury shall have the right to a 
jury composed of a broad cross section 
of the community in the district or di- 
vision where the court convenes. 

Title I establishes a uniform procedure 
for the selection of jurors in Federal 
court. It provides for the use of voter 
registration rolls as the source of names 
of prospective Federal jurors. Present 
law does not provide uniform procedures 
for the selection of jurors in the Federal 
courts and, as a result, the procedures 
now used vary from district to district 
and, in many instances, operate unfairly 
or create an appearance of unfairness. 

Under the “key man” system, for in- 
stance—used as the exclusive jury selec- 
tion method in over 40 Federal judicial 
districts—jury officials ask other per- 
sons—“key men” in the district—to sup- 
ply the names of suitable persons for 
jury duty. These key men tend to be 
persons known by the jury officials as 
community leaders and prominent citi- 
zens. The key men, in turn, tend to 
name persons known to them personally, 
and often they are limited to members 
of the same social or economic class as 
the key men themselves. 

Other methods used to select potential 
jurors also fail to produce a fair cross 
section of the community. A number of 
Federal judicial districts rely to a sub- 
stantial extent on telephone and city 
directories and tax rolls. Reliance on 
such sources can discriminate against 
members of lower economic classes, 
which usually inelude disproportionately 
large numbers of Negroes and, in many 
areas, rural residents. The 1960 census, 
for instance, reveals that 34 percent of 
all rural housing units lacked telephone 
service, as compared to 17 percent of ur- 
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ban units. In Mississippi, which has a 
high concentration of Negroes and low- 
income families, 45 percent of the hous- 
ing units had no telephones, as compared 
to only 9 percent of the housing units 
in Connecticut, where average income is 
much higher and the percentage of 
Negro residents much lower. 

Disparities between the percentage of 
Negroes serving on juries and the per- 
centage of age-eligible Negroes residing 
in the district appear to exist in a num- 
ber of Federal judicial districts in the 
South. In none of the districts surveyed 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, or Texas did the percentage 
of Negroes on Federal jury panels equal 
the percentage of age-eligible Negroes in 
the population of the district. Such dis- 
parities clearly demonstrate the need to 
replace the present selection system with 
one which will assure more representa- 
tive juries. 

The problem is by no means regional, 
nor is exclusion from jury duty neces- 
sarily motivated by prejudice. One study 
of the composition of juries in a Federal 
district court in an industrialized North- 
ern State with a Negro population of 10 
percent, revealed that the relatively 
small number of Negroes on the venire 
lists resulted from the fact that few 
Negroes belonged to the organizations 
from which the names of prospective 
jurors were drawn—Broeder, “The Negro 
in Court,“ 1965, Duke Law Journal 1, 25. 

Nor is the problem confined to the un- 
derrepresentation of Negroes on Federal 
juries. Economic distortions often exist 
in the composition of the source lists for 
jurors. A “Statistical Study of Occupa- 
tions of Jurors in the U.S. District 
Court”—Mills, 22 Maryland Law Review 
1962—revealed that members of various 
occupational groups representing differ- 
ent income levels were not fairly included 
on the jury list for a particular Federal 
district court. 

Names of prospective jurors were so- 
licited from a very wide variety of indi- 
viduals and organizations, including 
elected officials, corporations, civic and 
social organizations, churches, religious 
bodies, and labor unions; nevertheless, 
laborers, domestic workers and semi- 
skilled did not compose a proportionate 
or representative percentage of the jury 
lists, as compared to persons of higher 
economic status. 

Title I seeks to remedy such dispari- 
ties by establishing a uniform procedure 
for the selection of jurors in Federal 
court, by providing that names of pros- 
pective jurors be taken at random from 
voter registration rolls—the best gen- 
erally available source of names substan- 
tially reflecting a full and fair cross- 
section of the community. All qualified 
persons shall have an opportunity, and 
if called, an obligation to serve as juror, 
with no citizen being excluded from Fed- 
eral jury service because of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin or eco- 
nomic status. Where the judicial coun- 
cil of the circuit determines that the use 
of voter rolls as an exclusive source of 
names might exclude a significant por- 
tion of any class of persons, the council 
may prescribe use of other additional 
sources of names. 
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The qualifications for jury service pre- 
scribed by existing law are retained, and 
it is provided that all persons found to 
possess such qualifications are to be 
deemed qualified as jurors. Title I 
would make it clear that the statutory 
qualifications for service are the only 
ones which may be imposed and that ad- 
ditional requirements cannot be estab- 
lished, 

Title I also provides a means for chal- 
lenging jury selection in criminal and 
civil cases on grounds that the pro- 
cedures established have not been fol- 
lowed. Such challenge procedure should 
be a major guarantee of the equal rights 
bg are the objective of this legisla- 

on, 

To summarize briefly the procedure for 
selection of Federal jurors: Title I estab- 
lishes a two-member jury commission for 
each Federal judicial district. The com- 
mission will maintain a “master jury 
wheel” of names selected at random from 
voter registration lists. The jury com- 
mission is to publicly draw names of as 
many persons as required for jury serv- 
ice. The commission will maintain a 
qualified juror wheel composed of names 
of persons determined to be qualified to 
serve as jurors. All records and papers 
compiled and maintained by the jury 
commission in the performance of its 
duties must be preserved, and made 
available for public inspection, for a 
period of 4 years. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I 
compliment the gentleman on his very 
fine statement. I support his remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, as each Civil Rights Act 
has passed, we have hoped that we have 
secured the rights of all, regardless of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 
or economic status. However, we have 
found that this has not been the case. It 
seems that enforcement of rights in one 
area brings about stronger bias and in- 
fringement of rights in another. 

As a firm believer in our Constitution 
and the rights of all Americans to the 
privileges guaranteed thereunder, I sup- 
port the legislation before us as neces- 
sary. 

Yesterday we witnessed a dignified 
1-day lobby in Washington in support 
of this legislation. I would say that 
most of those who journeyed to Wash- 
ington and to Capitol Hill to participate 
in this lobby will be little affected by the 
bill before us. I say this because most 
of those who called upon us yesterday 
are not victims of the bias and prejudice 
we are dealing with in this bill. These 
people were here in behalf of their fel- 
low Americans who, because of prejudice, 
have been denied many of the privileges 
and rights guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. The legislation before us will bene- 
fit all minority groups and in so doing 
benefit all Americans. When bias and 
prejudice on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, national origin, or economic 
status, are eliminated from the American 
scene, then we will truly have and enjoy 
a nation as envisioned by our forefathers 
who founded the United States. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the State of New 
York we have statutes which govern 
most of the areas of discrimination with 
which we are dealing in this bill and with 
which we have dealt in the past. In fact, 
our New York State laws in this area are 
stronger than the Federal laws we have 
passed in prior years and stronger than 
the one now before us. So, in effect, 
residents of New York State are little 
affected by what we do here today. 
However, in these United States we 
should not, and must not, have a situ- 
ation where a person is denied his rights 
and privileges because he happens to live 
in an area where prejudice is rampant. 
The only way we can insure equal rights 


for all is uniform laws for all and this 


can be only at the Federal level. 

Mr. Chairman, in equity and justice, 
this legislation must be enacted. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I notice 
in section 1866, that the jury commission 
is given the authority to judicially de- 
termine the jury qualifications; that is, 
whether a person is qualified or exempt 
from jury service. Does the gentleman 
agree that it would be right and proper 
to delegate such judicial determination 
from the court to a jury commissioner 
or commissioners who are not necessarily 
even lawyers? 

Mr. GILBERT. I believe that the 
proper designation can be made. If he 
is charged with the responsibility of se- 
lection of jurors, certainly he should have 
that responsibility. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have not reduced to writing the state- 
ment I shall make at this time because 
this bill is so fraught with subjects upon 
which one could comment that it would 
be difficult to limit oneself to reducing 
a statement to writing. 

I realize that the limitations upon oral 
debate may be even greater, but at least 
I can use whatever time is available to 
say what I can state in such limited time. 

At the outset, I should like to suggest 
to Members that in the original Judiciary 
Committee report I expressed some views 
about this legislation. At the proper 
time when the Committee rises, I shall 
ask permission that they be printed as a 
part of my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The report is as follows: 

MIıNoRITY VIEWS OF THE HONORABLE BASIL L, 
WHITENER ON H.R. 14765 

H.R. 14765 is a bill proposed for the as- 
serted purpose of protecting the rights of all 
Americans. In reality, it is destructive of the 
rights of all Americans. This will be the true 
result of the bill, It is true that new rights 
would be created for special classes of people, 
but at the same time other precious rights 
of all of us would be lost. 

The Constitution and laws of the United 
States protect the right of all Americans to 
equal and impartial justice and to the right 
to contract freely. I do not condone dis- 
criminatory practices, private or public, 
which would deprive any American of any 
basic right. Neither do I support creating 
special privileges and rights for some. This 
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is why I must register my strong opposition 
to HR. 14765. 

In detailing this opposition I will proceed 
with a brief title by title analysis of the bill. 


TITLE I 


Unlike other titles of this bill, there has 
been no controversy over the Administration's 
proposal for altering the Federai jury system. 
There is no doubt of its legality, The au- 
thority of Congress over the Federal judici- 
ary is plenary. At first glance there is noth- 
ing in it to offend either the Constitution or 
our system of jurisprudence. However, this 
is exactly the defect of title I—a first glance 
is all the committee has taken at it. 

It may well be that this is a meritorious 
proposal, carefully drafted to meet its worthy 
objective of a uniform method of Federal 
jury selection. But how are we to know? 
Ordinarily such measures are submitted to 
the Judicial Conference for approval, and the 
views of the American Bar Association and 
individual expert witnesses are solicited. 
Congress acts only after the most painstak- 
ing consideration—consideration which may 
take months or years. In this instance, we 
are asked to rubber-stamp a proposal which 
will have a significant impact on the judi- 
cial machinery of every Federal district court 
in the country. I do not use the term “rub- 
ber-stamp” casually. It is uniquely appro- 
priate in describing the Committee's sọ- 
called consideration of title I. 

Little notice was paid to this stepchild of 
H.R. 14765 during the few weeks of hearings 
and executive sessions in which this bill has 
been jammed through subcommittee and 
then committee. This may be understand- 
able in view of the revolutionary nature of 
the remainder of the bill. However, there 
can be no excuse for abandoning our normal 
and orderly processes and recommending 
change of the jury selection system without 
first considering the ramifications of change. 

Under the circumstances, I do not sup- 
port title I. 

TITLE II 


If title I has been ill considered, it is even 
more apparent that title II is ill conceived. 
It is violative of the Constitution and de- 
structive of the principle of federalism. If 
enacted and upheld, it would place an in- 
tolerable burden on the State courts of the 
Nation, 

Perhaps some Members of Congress have 
become bored with warnings that Federal 
legislation is encroaching upon constitutional 
and traditional areas of State responsibility. 
I hope not. The constitutional and tradi- 
tional areas of the States to administer jus- 
tice, and the complex and delicate balance 
between State and Federal jurisdiction, are 
among the most important elements of Amer- 
ican Government, 

It was pleasant to welcome to the cause 
of States rights the prestige of the Chief 
Justice of the United States, who is not gen- 
erally considered a conservative in this area. 
His recent warnings against Federal en- 
croachment upon rights of States in the se- 
lection of State court juries gave me great 
hope that the Committee on the Judiciary 
would look closely and critically at the pro- 
priety of such legislation. 

I would have thought that the Chief Jus- 
tice’s remarks would have caused the com- 
mittee to examine carefully the constitu- 
tionality of title II. Unfortunately, this was 
not the case in our committee. 

All State courts and all State judicial of- 
ficers are inferentially condemned by this 
legislation. Not only are their motives ques- 
tioned, but their judicial integrity is im- 
pugned. They are not even considered suf- 
ficiently responsible to give a fair hearing on 
a challenge to the jury. I value highly the 
place of the jury system in our jurispru- 
dence. I do not see why State courts should 
not be trusted to continue to administer 
State laws. 
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The Federal rules that would be imposed 
upon the State legal systems by title II are 
said to be authorized by the 14th amend- 
ment. The fallacy of this assertion, how- 
ever, is elementary constitutional law. The 
amendment is prohibitory in nature. It does 
not require the States affirmatively to revise 
their criminal procedures. It does not per- 
mit the Congress to establish Federal rules 
of State criminal procedure. Never before 
has anyone asserted that “equal protection 
of the laws” permits Federal absorption of 
the State judicial system. Such a claim 
was too novel even for the Chief Justice. 
But the committee has accepted it uncon- 
ditionally. 

Outside the question of constitutionality 
this section imposes a number of awkward 
and burdensome discovery obligations which 
are automatically invoked upon a claim of 
discrimination in a criminal trial. 

The mere assertion of discrimination re- 
quires the prosecution to present a full state- 
ment of the procedures used in juror selec- 
tion. In addition, the State jury officials are 
automatically subject to cross-examination. 
If there is “evidence” that the assertion of 
discrimination is valid, “any relevant records 
and papers used by jury officials in the per- 
formance of their duties” must be presented. 

Finally, if all this fails to rebut a showing 
of “probable cause” of discrimination, the 
burden shifts to the State to disprove the 
allegation. This legislation does more than 
impugn the integrity of local officials—it 
opens every criminal prosecution in every 
State to obstruction, delay, and frustration. 
The discrimination that may be asserted is 
not restricted to race—a defendant would 
also allege discrimination on the basis of 
religion, sex, national origin, or economic 
status, or on any combination of these. 

It would not take the most imaginative 
criminal lawyer in the land to completely 
hamstring a prosecution by attacking the 
jury system on each of these grounds, and 
then sitting back to watch the State try to 
disprove discrimination on each specific. A 
successful defense in one courtroom would 
not deter these dilatory tactics in other 
tribunals. 

The 14th amendment is prohibitory in na- 
ture, and Federal rules prohibiting racial 
discrimination in the selection of jurors are 
already established. The Attorney General 
has not shown that there has been an at- 
tempt to enforce these laws or why more laws 
are needed. He has given no adequate justi- 
fication for the unconstitutional imposition 
of Federal rules of procedure on State courts 
as proposed in title II. 

The committee has not attempted to make 
title II conform to the Constitution. It 
should be defeated. 


TITLE I 


The same objections which apply to title I 
apply doubly to title III. This new view of 
the committee was added without even the 
pretense of hearings or prior consideration, 
and the language it embodies resembles the 
prose of the State Department more than 
that of a Federal statute. 

Even a cursory reading shows that it is 
hastily and badly drafted and that it is so 
Vague and complex as to be incapable of 
comprehension. According to its terms, an 
individual would be subjected to “temporary 
or permanent preventative or mandatory re- 
lief” in a civil action “or other proper pro- 
ceeding.” And why? Because there “are 
reasonable grounds to believe that any per- 
son is about to continue to engage in any 
practice which would deprive another of any 
privilege or immunity secured by the Con- 
stitution on account of such other’s race, 
color, religion, or national origin.” In quot- 
ing section 301, I have eliminated nothing 
but the verbosity of the 120-word sentence. 
Section 302 would impose penalties on those 
who would “hinder” others. 
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It would be comforting if there were noth- 
ing to fear from the title except its bad gram- 
mar, imprecise language, and poor structure 
and style. However, the title is so constructed 
that any court would be forced to find that 
it either is unconstitutionally vague or that 
it is broad enough to encompass every hu- 
man activity. Apparently the committee 
hopes the latter is the case, and that the 
courts will open a Pandora’s box of privi- 
leges and immunities to all comers. The 
authoritative “Constitution of the United 
State Annotated” contains a brief chapter 
beginning at page 1075 on privileges and 
immunities. The first sentence under that 
title states: 

“Unique among constitutional provisions, 
the privileges and immunities clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having been rendered a ‘practical 
nullity’ by a single decision of the Supreme 
Court rendered within five years after its 
ratification.” 

This is not the time to breathe new, un- 
defined life into the privileges and immu- 
nities of the 14th amendment. Nor is this 
the time to resurrect the defeated and dis- 
credited part III of the 1957 Civil Rights Act 
with a new part III, which is worse. 


TITLE IV 


Title IV or the so-called fair housing sec- 
tion, is the most controversial title of H.R. 
14765, And deservingly so because along 
with title II, it constitutes a serious abroga- 
tion of the limitations on Federal power and 
control. Although proposed in the name of 
liberty and freedom, it in fact vitiates both. 

The Attorney General has stated that it is 
necessary to free minorities from “compul- 
sory residential segregation.” But there is 
no such thing in existence. Racial residen- 
tial patterns in the United States are the 
result of the free and voluntary decisions of 
homeowners. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, having rendered racially re- 
strictive covenants unenforeible in Shelley v. 
Kraemer (334 U.S. 1 (1948)), has made it 
impossible to prevent by State action or pri- 
vate contract, a real property owner from 
selling or renting to whomever he wishes 
regardless of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. The Attorney General strangely 
twists the meaning of words to contend that 
there now exists “compulsory residential seg- 
regation.” 

Actually, title IV destroys the freedom of 
all men and replaces it with Federal control. 
This is the type of governmental control 
which is the hallmark of totalitarian na- 
tions—the enemy of a free country. 

Furthermore, the American people are pro- 
tected from this intrusion of the Federal 
Government into their private liberty by the 
Constitution of the United States. The pro- 
ponents of this title rely on the 14th amend- 
ment and the “commerce clause” as the con- 
stitutional basis for these provisions. 

There can be no serious argument that the 
14th amendment grants to Congress power 
for this proposal. For a century there has 
been neither obscurity nor diverse judgment 
in interpreting that amendment. The Su- 
preme Court has written a clear and eloquent 
chapter in the law as to its meaning and its 
limitation to the actions of the State in 
abridging the privileges and immunities of 
the U.S. Citizens, or in depriving life, liberty, 
or property without due process, or in deny- 
ing equal protection of the laws. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, concurring in Lom- 
bard v. Louisiana (373 U.S, 267 (1963) ) said: 

“Tf this were an intrusion of a man’s home 
or yard or farm or garden, the property 
owner could seek and obtain the aid of the 
State against the intruder. For the Bill of 
Rights, as applied to the States through the 
due process clause of the 14th amendment, 
casts its weight on the side of the privacy 
of homes. The third amendment with its 
ban on quartering of soldiers in private 
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homes radiates that philosophy. The fourth 
amendment, while concerned with official 
invasions of privacy through searches and 
seizures, is eloquent testimony of the sanc- 
tity of private premises. For even when the 
police enter a private precinct they must, 
with rare exceptions, come armed with a 
warrant issued by a magistrate. A private 
person has no standing to obtain even limited 
access. The principle that a man’s home is 
his castle is basic to our system of jurispru- 
dence,” 

Yet title IV, if passed, would authorize the 
arm of the law to reach into a private home 
and instruct the owner as to how he may 
dispose of it. The number of houses he may 
own, or how often he may dispose of them 
is irrelevant to the legal problem. 

Justice Harlan, in his concurring opinion 


in Peterson v. Greenville (373, U.S. 244 


(1963) ), underscored the suppression of in- 
dividual freedom which would inevitably 
ensue were the Congress to enact title IV. 
He said: 

“Freedom of the individual to choose his 
associates or his neighbors, to use and dis- 
pose of his property as he sees fit, to be irra- 
tional, arbitrary, capricious, even unjust in 
his personal relations are things all entitled 
to a large measure of protection from gov- 
ernmental interference, This liberty would 
be overriden, in the name of equality, if the 
strictures of the amendment were applied 
to governmental and private action without 
distinction. Also inherent in the concept of 
State action are values of federalism, a rec- 
ognition that there are areas of private rights 
upon which Federal power should not lay a 
heavy hand and which should properly be 
left to the more precise instruments of local 
authority.” 

The proponents of the title IV rely on 
Shelly v. Kraemer, supra, but the majority 
opinion in that case contains the following 
language: 

“The principle has become firmly embed- 
ded in our constitutional law that the action 
inhibited by the first section of the 14th 
amendment is only such action as may fairly 
be said to be that of the State. That amend- 
ment erects no shield against merely private 
conduct, however, discriminatory or wrong- 
ful.” 

It is clear, therefore, that under the plain 
meaning of words and the uniform holding 
of the Supreme Court, title IV is not author- 
ized by the 14th amendment. 

Additionally, proponents of this title have 
argued that Congress has power to enact it 
pursuant to article I, section 8 of the Con- 
stitution to regulate interstate commerce. It 
is beyond doubt that real property does not 
follow in interstate commerce because the 
distinctive attribute of real property is in 
its immovability, It has been suggested that 
because the materials which are used to 
build dwellings have moved in interstate 
commerce the Congress can regulate the 
sale or rental of the dwellings. It is true 
we can regulate the materials as they move 
in the channels of interstate commerce; but 
here they have stopped and by legal defini- 
tions have assumed the character of realty. 

The precedents cited by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to support Congress power under the 
commerce clause are slender reeds to support 
his conclusions, Perhaps the case which 
comes nearest to support this title is Katzen- 
bach v. McClung (379 U.S. 294 (1964)). In 
that case, arising out of the public accom- 
modation title of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, the court relied on the fact that the 
food served in Ollie's Barbecue Stand moved 
in interstate commerce. The situation here 
is readily distinguishable because in Mc- 
Clung the food did not in fact come to rest 
but was sold in a matter of hours; whereas, 
building materials not only come to rest but 
lose their separate identity as they become 
part of dwellings. 
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Furthermore, title IV is in direct contra- 
vention of other provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. Even if we were to accept the Attor- 
ney General's contention that Congress has 
affirmative power in the field, the title is un- 
constitutional because of the right to free- 
dom of association guaranteed by the first 
amendment (see: NAACP v. Alabama, 357 
U.S. 449 (1958)). It is illegal under the 
penumbra of the Bill of Rights which recog- 
nizes a special right in the sanctity of the 
home (see: Griswold v. Connecticut, 381 U.S. 
479 (1965); and Lombard v. Louisiana, 
supra), 

Two separate provisions of the fifth 
amendment prohibit what the committee 
would do to the property owner. First, it 
would deny him both liberty and property 
without due process of law. Second, it would 
violate that provision of the amendment 
which states “nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compensa- 
tion.” A basic rule of construction is that 
the enumeration of one thing implies the 
exclusion of another. It is clear, therefore, 
that the framers never intended that the 
Federal Government be allowed to take 
private property for private use with or with- 
out just compensation. 

Even if enacted and sustained, however, 
title IV would not be effective to accomplish 
that which its proponents wish to accom- 
plish. It is proposed to provide adequate 
and integrated housing for minority groups. 
Most of the areas where slums and racial 
“ghettos” exist are coyered by State or local 
fair housing laws. The passage of such laws, 
however, has had no impact on such condi- 
tions. Additionally, the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing has called 
title IV “totally inadequate to meet today's 
critical national problems of the explosive 
racial ghetto * * * even if it could be 
stren; ed * * * such a proposal at this 
strategic moment may raise false hope among 
the Negro masses which cannot possibly be 
fulfilled by this proposal.” 

It is nonsensical to pass a bill which would 
do little or nothing to help minority groups, 
which would raise their false hopes, and 
which would seriously abridge the constitu- 
tional rights and freedoms of all Americans. 

The committee has recognized the gross 
inequities of the enforcement provisions of 
title IV as introduced and has eliminated 
some of them. It has, however, provided 
for the establishment of a fair housing board 
with much the same functions and powers as 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

What this committee has done is establish 
a dual forum with dual prosecutors and dual 
remedies. For those who do not trust the 
Federal courts a new board is created with 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment as prosecutor. For those who 
wish no truck with conciliation available 
from the board, a Federal district court with 
the assistance of the Attorney General, is 
open. 

The fact of the matter is the committee 
has created another administrative agency 
charged with carrying out policy rather than 
objectively finding facts. The justification 
for any agency is that it has special e: 
in the field. The special necessary 
in this field is the determination of intent 
to discriminate. Determination of intent, 
however, is the special competence of the 
Judiciary. 

The entire title is a dangerous and futile 
attempt to enforce the Christian ethic by 
coercion and the abolition of freedom, It is 
indeed sad that the committee would use the 
tools and language of freedom to destroy it. 

TITLE V 

Title V represents a novel interpretation 
of the 14th amendment. It is the illegiti- 
mate product of the injudicious advisory 
opinion of several concurring justices in the 
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recent case of U.S. v. Guest, 383 U.S. 745 
(1966). 

The legislative history, and almost 100 
years of judicial interpretation—including 
the holding of the Court in U.S. v. Guest 
reveal that those rights guaranteed by the 
14th amendment to the Constitution may be 
protected by the Federal Government against 
infringement through persons acting under 
color of law. Admittedly, the threshold of 
State action has been stretched far beyond 
the original understanding. But it has 
not been diluted to include purely private 
action. Yet, it is proposed here that the ac- 
tivities of private individuals should be- 
come the business of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Title V makes criminal such unde- 
fined action as “intimidation,” “interfer- 
ence,” and “attempts to interfere.” These 
provisions contain the vice of vagueness in 
violation of due process and may, as now 
worded, violate the freedom of speech guar- 
anteed in the first amendment. 

Under title V, special classes of people are 
selected for the preferential protection of 
the Federal Government. If crimes are com- 
mitted because of their race while they are 
engaged in specified activities, the Federal 
Government may punish those crimes. But 
if crimes are committed against persons en- 
gaging in any of the enumerated “Federal 
rights“ in title V for other reasons, the State 
law controls; and if a crime of race hatred 
is committed while the victim is not engaged 
in the protected activity, State law controls. 
The unrealistic nature of these provisions 
proves that State law should always control. 

There are laws in every State to punish 
the crimes which title V enumerates, and 
they are worded without regard to race or 
color. But if we are to take this giant step 
at all, it should be done uniformly and 
made applicable to all American citizens, and 
it should be accomplished by an amendment 
to the Constitution. Equal protection and 
due process cannot be and should not be 
solely identified with race. Race is men- 
tioned nowhere in the 14th amendment, and 
that amendment should remain for the pro- 
tection of all Americans. 


TITLE VI 


During the last several years, the Attorney 
General has come to this committee to com- 
plain that he is unable to erase alleged dis- 
crimination with the legal tools afforded 
him by the Constitution and Congress. Each 
year he proposes legislation “to complete the 
desegregation” of schools or public facilities, 
and we have capitulated on each occasion. 
But now, after a brief and law-abiding ex- 
perience with the 1964 Civil Rights Act, Con- 
gress is being asked to repeal part of that act 
and replace it with an unbridled grant of 
authority to the Attorney General. 

The Attorney General testified that his au- 
thority under titles III and IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 has proved deficient. But 
nowhere in his one-page treatment of title 
VI of H.R. 14765 does he mention the unbe- 
lievable control and Federal Government 
exercises over public education through title 
VI of the 1964 act. It is obvious to all that 
title VI of that act is being vigorously en- 
forced—often in a manner which is incon- 
sistent with the language and legislative 
history of that title. 

In considering legislation on public facili- 
tles, what we should do is limit the arbitrary 
and coercive power which the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has as- 
sumed in its drive to force racial balance in 
the southern schools, Instead, the Attorney 
General asks us for the authority to insti- 
tute civil actions in counties where there 
have been no complaints—where everyone 
is pleased with the way their own officials 
are running their schools. Where genuine 
discrimination exists, the Attorney General 
has all the authority necessary under titles 
III and IV of the 1964 act. 
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In a direct line of cases from Briggs v. 
Elliott, 132 F, Supp. 776 (1955), to this date, 
it has been held by the Federal courts that 
free choice of schools is permissible—indeed, 
is all that is required—under the Constitu- 
tion and the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 
(1954). As Judge Parker said in the Briggs 
case: 


“It has not decided that the States must 
mix persons of different races in the schools 
or must require them to attend schools or 
must deprive them of the right of choosing 
the schools they attend * * * but if schools 
which it (the State) maintains are open to 
children of all races, no violation ot the Con- 
stitution is involved even though children 
of different races voluntarily attend different 
schools, as they attend different churches. 
Nothing in the Constitution or in the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court takes away from 
the people freedom to choose the schools 
they attend. The Constitution, in other 
words, does not require integration. It mere- 
ly forbids discrimination. It does not for- 
bid such segregation as occurs as a result 
of voluntary action, It merely forbids the 
use of governmental power to enforce segre- 
gation. The 14th amendment is a limitation 
upon the exercise of power by the State or 
State agencies, not a limitation upon the 
freedom of individuals.” 

Apparently, the committee is not satisfied 
with the decisions of the Federal courts. It 
is willing to overrule existing opinions by 
abolishing free choices. Furthermore, the 
committee finds it necessary to include vague 
and ambiguous “wrongs” which can give rise 
to a civil suit brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Sanctions may be imposed against 
such activities as a “threat to threaten” or a 
“threat to intimidate.” 

Finally, I submit that before granting the 
Attorney General authority to institute civil 
actions in those situations contemplated in 
title VI, Congress should more closely ob- 
serve both the success and mischief achieved 
under existing law and focus its attention on 
the potential of the 1964 act. 

CONCLUSION 

It is the sworn obligation of every Member 
of Congress to consider the constitutionality 
of every bill on which he votes. This obliga- 
tion consists of more than predicting what 
the courts will hold concerning a particular 
measure. The Supreme Court has consist- 
ently recognized this, as it gives a presump- 
tion of constitutionality to all our acts. 
Each Member of each House must decide 
according to his own conscience and accord- 
ing to his own understanding of the language 
and intent of the Constitution, 

It is my opinion that, if enacted, the courts 
might well rule much of H.R. 14765 uncon- 
stitutional, even with the presumption of 
validity. Without this presumption, I be- 
lieve that the entire bill, with the exception 
of title I, is unconstitutional. 

H.R. 14765 should, therefore, be defeated. 


This bill has been said by one out- 
standing lawyer who has had many years 
of a close relationship with the Judi- 
ciary Committee to be the most poorly 
drafted piece of legislation that our com- 
mittee has ever produced. 

It has been referred to by other per- 
sons who have established a record of 
supporting civil rights legislation as a 
mere shambles. 

So it is difficult to use the close bore as 
we fire our legislative shots at this rather 
horrible piece of legislation. 

My good friend the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. GILBERT] has just talked 
about title I of the bill. Title I to me is 
in some ways the least offensive title in 
the bill. It is clearly the obligation and 
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the duty of the Congress to legislate in 
the field of jury selection in the Federal 
courts. So we start out with a general 
consent that no one can question the 
constitutionality of the consideration of 
this title of the bill by the Congress. 

But I believe we can use this title as 
uncontradictable proof of the poor job 
which the committee has done on all of 
the titles. This is especially true when 
we take into account what judicial offi- 
cers of the Nation say about title I. 

Title I is limited to the selection of ju- 
rors in the Federal system. My distin- 
guished colleague and constituent, Sena- 
tor Ervin of North Carolina, recently 
wrote to the chief judges of the U.S. dis- 
tricts in the Nation. I will not undertake 
to read all the content of the various let- 
ters, but I should like to give some ex- 
cerpts from these letters. These refer to 
title I and what the judges think about it. 

I mentioned yesterday, when the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] 
had the floor, what was said by Chief 
Judge Madden of the U.S. district court 
in New Jersey. Judge Madden referred 
in his letter to a letter which had been 
prepared at his request by Michael Kel- 
ler, Jr., clerk of that court. In that let- 
ter Mr. Keller said this: 

Frankly, I do not believe either the De- 
partment of Justice or the Administrative 
Office is sufficiently familiar with the me- 
chanics involved in juror selection and the 
drawing of panels for trial. 


Mr. Keller pointed out his objections 
to this legislation. As I said, I cannot go 
into all of them, but let me give this one 
evidence which he gives as to why it 
would be unworkable. He says that— 


Section 1864(b) requires that the master 
wheel contain at least 1% of voters listed on 
registration lists; or, if other additional 
sources are also used pursuant to section 
1864(a), at least 1% of the,total number 
of persons of voting age. 

As of November, 1965, there were 3,151,599 
registered voters in this district. We would 
be required to have at least 31,516 names in 
our combined three wheels. Section 1865(a) 
requires that, unless the prospective juror 
claims a statutory exemption pursuant to 
Section 1872, he must appear personally at 
the clerk’s office to fill out the questionnaire. 
Since it can be expected that many of those 
who appear will not be qualified, it will be 

to have in excess of 31,516 inter- 
views before we obtain that number of quali- 
fied jurors. Section 1864(f) (2) is a require- 
ment which I believe is impossible to fulfill. 
Between November 15 and December 31 of 
each even-numbered year the master wheel 
must be emptied and refilled. This requires 
thirty-odd thousand interviews in a six week 
period in our court. 


That is what the chief judge of the 
US. district court of New Jersey through 
the clerk of his court has said as to the 
effect of this title I. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. Briefly, yes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would be glad if 
vou would reread that letter you have 
just read, if that be not objectionable. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will be glad for 
the gentleman to come down here and 
read it. Iam going to move on to some 
other interesting points. 

Next is a letter from the Honorable 
Thurmond Clarke, chief judge of the 
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US. District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California, situated in Los Ange- 
les, Among other things, he says this: 

I would like to make the following com- 
ment concerning the desirability of the pro- 
posed jury legislation: I do not believe the 
contemplated legislation is desirable and 
agree wholeheartedly with your opening 
statement to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Under our present system of selecting 
jurors, there has never been a challenge 
which has shown any evidence of discrimi- 
nation, 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the gentleman would yield to me at 
that point, 

Mr. WHITENER. Briefly, yes. 

Mr. CAHILL. In our colloquy yester- 
day I believe the gentleman agreed with 
me that there was some basis for reme- 
dial legislation as far as the jury selec- 
tion system of our country is concerned. 
In view of the gentleman’s admission 
that that was a fact and in view of his 
objection to the present legislation, I 
am wondering if the gentleman is going 
to offer some substitute which the House 
can consider which will correct the in- 
equity and still not do violence to the 
system. 

Mr. WHITENER. If the gentleman 
will let me proceed here, I think he will 
find in some of the judicial responses to 
Senator Ervin a suggestion about how 
this matter should be approached and 
improved. 

The chief judge of the U.S. District 
Court for the Southern District of Ohio, 
the Honorable Carl A. Weinman, said 
this in his letter: 

Any change in our present system would 
open the door to many more cases being filed 
in our Federal courts to construe any change 
you make in our jury system. 


The chief judge of the U.S. District 
Court of Kansas, the Honorable Arthur 
J. Stanley, Jr., said in part: 

I submit these general observations: 

1. It is likely that citizens who now re- 
gard jury service as a duty akin to service 
in the armed forces in time of war would 
resent the compulsory features of Sec. 
1865 (a). 

2. Defendants in criminal cases, already 
inclined to employ dilatory tactics, are apt 
to abuse the rights granted by Sec. 1867 by 
filing groundless motions. Parties in civil 
cases, seeking delay, will in some cases act 
similarly. 

3. The clerk's office, already overburdened 
in our district, will either require additional 
deputies, or will be compelled to neglect 
other important duties. 

4. The withdrawal of the right to exclude 
classes or groups, and the requirement that 
unusually severe hardship be shown for ex- 
cuse will deprive the public of the services 
of physicians, nurses, pharmacists and teach- 
ers already in short supply. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. WHITENER. Briefly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, Chair- 
man, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina overlooks the fact that, after the 
names are drawn from the master jury 
wheel, that in any district or division 
the chief judge of the district, with the 
concurrence of the judicial council of the 
circuit, can authorize the filling out of 
these juror questionnaire forms without 
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having to come into court. Have we not 
provided that in this bill? 

Mr. WHITENER. I will say to the 
gentleman from Colorado that these let- 
ters to which I refer come from the judi- 
cial officers who will be construing this 
bill as it is now written. So, rather than 
have the gentleman from Colorado to 
give us the benefit of his great knowledge 
on the subject, or for me to give to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union my meager knowl- 
edge, I believe we should have the benefit 
of the thinking of these judges who are 
going to be faced with the task of con- 
struing the legislation, and who have 
looked at it as an effort to try to be of 
assistance to the Congress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The point 
I am trying to make is that we did amend 
the bill in the committee in order to al- 
low for mailing in such instances. 

Mr. WHITENER. I believe the gen- 
tleman from Colorado would have to 
agree with me, in his usual fairness, that 
really there was not a great deal of atten- 
tion given to this title I in the full com- 
mittee. It was just sort of glossed over 
and, frankly, had I had an opportunity to 
then know what the judges were think- 
ing and then an opportunity to look at 
the legislation in the light of that situa- 
tion, I would have realized how far- 
reaching and troublesome the legislation 
is in its present form. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I remember correctly, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer] did a 
very thorough job in cross-examin- 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
from Florida always does a thorough job 
of cross-examining. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado [continu- 
ing]. The Attorney General in connec- 
tion with title I. 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, of course, I 
was not a member of the subcommittee, 
and the gentleman is now putting a new 
little twist to this situation, entirely 
different from what I said. 

Mr. Chairman, I said in the full 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I would like to 
make this statement—— 

Mr. WHITENER. Let me say this to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

We appreciate the work of the subcom- 
mittee. But what I have already said 
has been an indication of my concern as 
to the job its members have done on this 
bill. 


Mr. Chairman, I am saying that the 
entire bill is bad. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The point 
is that you have suggested that we did 
not give attention to title I. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Yes. And may I 
proceed here? I am sure the gentleman 
is going to give me at least 30 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the chief judge of the 
northern district of Oklahoma, Judge 
Allen E. Barrow, wrote as follows: 

I personally think that the jury system 
that we have today is more than adequate, 
is fair, and insures able citizens serving on 
the jury to arrive at true decisions in cases 
they hear. I think the proposed law has 
many dangers and complications of adminis- 
tration that create unfair possibilities. The 
citizens in my district are very proud of our 
Federal juries, and I can state to you, as a 
judge of this court, I too am proud of the 
caliber of the citizens. I would personally 
prefer leaving the system as it is than to 
gamble with unknown changes and their re- 
sulting effects. 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CAHILL. I am wondering if the 
information which the gentleman is re- 
ferring to was presented and was con- 
sidered by the subcommittee? 

Mr. WHITENER. No; it could not 
have been because, for example, the next 
letter that I have is dated July 20, 1966, 
and was addressed to Senator Ervin. 

Mr. CAHILL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, may I inquire how many 
of the Federal judges were polled and 
how many of them indicated opposition 
to this particular provision? 

Mr. WHITENER. Many of the judges 
did not take a flatfooted position on the 
legislation, but as I understand it from 
talking with the staff of Senator Ervin 
that there was only one judge who even 
suggested that this could be accepted out 
of all those who responded. 

Let me say this to the gentleman, and 
again I do not wish to appear critical of 
the fine subcommittee which originally 
worked on this, but it seems rather 
strange to me that on a bill that would 
revolutionize the Federal judicial system 
as far as jury duty is concerned that our 
subcommittee did not do what Senator 
Ervin’s subcommittee has done. Why did 
the subcommittee ask these judges what 
they thought of these proposals? They 
know more about the day-to-day opera- 
tion of the courts than some young man 
down in the Department of Justice who 
just received his law degree last year at 
Harvard. 

Mr. CAHILL. I wonder whether or not 
you could present to the committee any 
statistics indicating the number of courts 
that were polled and the responses from 
the various judges. If you could do so, 
it would be very helpful. 

Mr. WHITENER. I will be happy to 
get them from Senator Ervin’s office and, 
frankly, I have some of the files but I left 
some of them in the office because I did 
not think it would be necessary to have 
them all here. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman 
very much, 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have another letter from the chief judge 
of the U.S. District Court for the North- 
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ern District of Florida, G. Harold Cars- 
well: 

It is my personal view that the jury system 
would not be improved—indeed, it would be 
impaired by any automatic inclusion of 
every regstered voter or every adult resident 
as à prospective juror. Perhaps there are iso- 
lated instances where the selection process 
has operated to exclude segments of the 
qualified population, and this, of course, 
should not be the case. There has been a 
most conscientious and successful effort, I 
think, in eliminating any appearance or 
vestige of discrimination of persons due to 
race, nationality, creed or religion. 

Also in our federal courts there has been a 
significant increase in the percentage of 
women jurors. This poses a very difficult 
task for the Jury Commissioners for they 
find—and the Court ultimately finds—that a 
relatively small percentage of women called 
for duty serve. Most of them ask to be ex- 
cused and, in my experience, most of their 
reasons are well-founded. There is, accord- 
ingly, an enormous inefficiency in calling 
dozens of women to court only to excuse them 
and start all over again. The Jury Commis- 
sioners here have tried to ascertain from the 
individual women the reasonable likelihood 
of their ability to serve if called before plac- 
ing their names in the box. By appeal to 
their sense of duty many respond and we 
have found these highly competent and 
reliable. 


The chief judge of the district court in 
Mississippi, the Honorable Claude F. 
Clayton, had this to say, among other 
things: 

I do not believe any new law is needed for 
a proper operation of the jury system in 
federal court. 


And he sets out certain specific objec- 
tions to the bill and suggested amend- 
ments. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we go to Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., where Chief Judge Zavatt said 
this: 

If such a bill is enacted into law, the first 
thing that the Congress must do is to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to increase the per- 
sonnel in the office of clerk of each U.S, dis- 
trict court. 


Then Judge Zavatt goes on to point out 
the situation in Brooklyn, he says: 

The bill suggests that there would have to 
be a juror’s card for every qualified voter in 
the district; that, from that total, 1% of the 
cards be drawn and placed in the master jury 
wheel. This would require our Clerk to pre- 
pare approximately two and one-half million 
such cards. Not only would our Clerk's 
office need much more help but it might also 
need an IBM machine, 

This feature of the bill is further compli- 
cated by the fact that, of the two and one- 
half million juror cards, we would not know 
how many are qualified to serve as jurors. 


And Judge Zavatt goes on to point out 
that this is a completely unworkable bill 
in the Brooklyn district. He says this: 

I realize what the problems are that are 
sought to be met by S. 3296. These are not 
problems that prevail in this part of the 
country, and, certainly, not in this district. 
But before legislation of nationwide applica- 
tion is enacted into law, the Congress had 
better provide the funds with which to im- 
plement whatever bill becomes law. 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 
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Mr. RODINO. May I point out to the 
gentleman that although he calls to the 
attention of the House various letters 
from some judges who supposedly have 
been informed as to the full import of 
the bill, nonetheless, I would like to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the commit- 
tee hearings, on page 1184, when the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCutiocu] 
addressed himself to the Attorney Gen- 
eral on this very subject. Mr. McCut- 
LocH asked the following question: 

Now, in view of the known discrimination 
that has existed in some Federal district 
courts, has the Judicial Conference made any 
recommendations other than in 1960 and in 
one other instance, as I recall, which would 
seek in substantial part to end the discrimi- 
nation of which we complain here? 

Attorney General KATZENBACH. No, sir; the 
Judicial Conference has not. And as I say, 
I think until the Voting Rights Act and the 
successful implementation of the Voting 
Rights Act it would have been difficult for 
them to have done so. We have discussed 
our proposals here, and our bill with a great 
number of judges, including those that sit 
on that committee. And while they have not 
spoken as a conference on it, I have not run 
into objections from judges to this sort of 
thing. 

When the gentleman from North Car- 
olina alluded to the letter addressed to 
Senator Ervin by Chief Judge Madden— 
and I respect Chief Judge Madden, and 
I respect his ability as a judge—never- 
theless, I wonder whether or not the 
chief judge, in making reference to the 
fact that, with 3,156,000 people on the 
voter rolls, it would require approxi- 
mately 31,000 names to be listed, and 
that this would also entail or require 
31,000 interviews. But the section to 
which he refers to in nowise requires 
interviews for all of those persons listed. 
All that is necessary is that the master 
wheel be emptied and refilled between 
November 15 and December 31 every 2 
years. 

Mr. WHITENER. I certainly thank 
the gentleman for his comment. I note 
that with reference to the fact that the 
Attorney General gave that testimony. I 
wonder if he would not have been a little 
better advised to have had the Attorney 
General's mother testify, because Judge 
Madden in his letter states this. 

And you may notice that at that time 
one of the jury commissioners was Marie 
H. Katzenbach, the mother of the pres- 
ent Attorney General. 

There is attached a letter by the former 
jury commissioners to the prospective jurors. 


So perhaps you should have had Mrs. 
Katzenbach at that time as a witness 
before the committee, because she has 
had some experience as a jury commis- 
sioner. 

Chief Judge Ewing T. Kerr, of the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Wyoming, among other things, said this: 

The proposed legislation would be expen- 
sive and, in my opinion, would not improve 
the jury panels in Wyoming. The Wyoming 
docket is up to date, and litigants can have 
their cases tried in as short a time as 30 to 
60 days after filing. Our present jury sys- 
tem has worked well through the 76 years 
of statehood, and I trust it will not be 
disrupted. 
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In Macon, Ga., Chief Judge William A. 
Bootle responded and, among other 
things, he said: 

I agree also that legislation of this far- 
reaching importance should be submitted to 
the close scrutiny of the Judicial Confer- 
ences of the various circuits, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, the Ameri- 
can Law Institute, and the American Bar 
Association. 


None of that apparently was done in 
this case. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
chief judge of the eastern and western 
districts of Arkansas, Judge J. Smith 
Henley, said this among other things: 

As to title I, I am particularly opposed to 
the “at random” selection of jurors which, 
in effect, will make the minimum qualifica- 
tions to be found in the proposed revision 
of 28 U.S. C. A., Sec. 1866, the maximum quali- 
fications of jurors. I am also opposed to 
some of the technical or mechanical pro- 
visions which I consider to be unnecessary 
and unduly burdensome. For example, I 
think that the requirement that there be 
not less than 2,000 names in the master jury 
boxes is not realistic when applied to small 
divisions, such as the Northern Division of 
this District. We have maintained jury box- 
es containing not less than 300 names and 
have had no difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
numbers of qualified jurors. 

With respect to title II, I am opposed to 
it to the extent that my objection to title 
I are applicable to the later title. Addi- 
tionally, I seriously question the desirability 
of the Federal Government undertaking to 
dictate to the States how their juries are to 
be selected, and to the extent that title II 
imposes requirements above and beyond the 
antidiscrimination requirements of the 14th 
Amendment, I think that we all recognize 
that grave Constitutional problems exist. 


The chief judge of the US. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Mis- 
souri, the Honorable James H. Meredith, 
said: 

In my personal opinion if S. 3296 became 
law, it would not result insofar as this Dis- 
trict is concerned, in a more qualified jury 
or a different type jury than we presently 
have, but only greater numbers. 


Chief Judge William E. Miller, of the 
middle district of Tennessee, responded 
in some detail. I will not go into each 
of his reasons, but he set forth many 
reasons for objecting to this bill. Then 
he said: 

I feel that the best interests of justice 
will be subserved by allowing the states to 
devise their own practices and edures 
for the administration of criminal justice, 
including the process of jury selection, so 
long as such practices and procedures are 
not essentially unfair, arbitrary or dis- 
criminatory. 


The chief judge for North Dakota, 
George S. Register, says: 

However, in my judgment it would be 
much more realistic to provide that a prospec- 
tive juror could be excused by the Court 
upon a showing of good cause, and leave that 
determination within the discretion of the 
trial court. 


Then he points out three or four rea- 
sons why this is bad legislation. 

Chief Judge Edmund Stanley, of 
Greensboro, N.C., says, in substance, 
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after pointing out various reasons why 
the bill should not be passed: 

As earlier stated, it is my feeling that the 
present legislation in this field is adequate, 
particularly when the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 
Sec. 243 are considered. 


The same types of responses were had 
from the chief judges of the eastern and 
western districts of Kentucky and the 
US. district court at Knoxville, Tenn. 

We get down now to the District of Co- 
lumbia, where the judges of this juris- 
diction responded. Judge Holtzoff wrote 
for the court: 

An examination of title I of the pending 
bill indicates that many of its provisions are 
entirely unsuitable for the District of 
Columbia. 


He says further: 


The provisions of Section 1864(f) .. . is 
impossible of fulfillment in this district. 


He says further: 

The provisions of Section 1867 of the bill 
which would authorize parties in criminal 
or civil cases to challenge the method of 
jury selection and to demand the testimony 
of the jury commission, are likely to cause 
burdensome and unnecessary delays in view 
of the large number of jury cases in this 
Court. To permit any party in any case to 
subpoena members of the Jury Commission 
to testify orally and to produce their rec- 
ords for inspection, is likely to be used for 
purposes of obstruction and in a district 
with the volume of business as large as 
ours, it may greatly delay the progress of 
the docket. 


We have striking out at the present law 
the exemptions which apply in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and we are trying to 
engraft this new system. This is title I. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. May I have addi- 
tional time, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired, 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, 
much has been said about how terrible 
title IV of the bill is. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question on 
title I, before he passes to a new subject? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CORMAN. Obviously the gentle- 
man has done extensive research on title 
I. Could the gentleman tell us how many 
Negroes have ever served on juries in 
Federal courts in Mississippi? 

Mr, WHITENER, I do not live in Mis- 
sissippi, but I can tell the gentleman that 
in North Carolina there has been no dis- 
crimination. I gather that if the Fed- 
eral system were permitting it in Missis- 
sippi we would have heard something 
about it. I have never heard anyone say 
that the Federal courts of Mississippi did 
not have duly constituted juries. 

Mr. CORMAN. I believe a number of 
the Supreme Court decisions have 
reached that conclusion. 

Mr. WHITENER. I believe the gen- 
tleman will find that those are State 
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court cases, and do not involve the Fed- 
eral courts. 

With the great power the Department 
of Justice seems to hold over these Fed- 
eral judges, I believe they could correct 
the situation if it did exist. 

It has been said that title IV is bad. In 
my humble opinion, title IT is a much 
worse provision than title IV. I am not 
saying that title IV is not a terrible piece 
of legislation. As one or two of these 
Federal judges have suggested, there is 
serious doubt as to the constitutionality 
of the Attorney General being given the 
life and death control over local and 
State cuurt juries. 

Even if such legislative authority does 
exist, it is not a practice which should 
be approved by those who believe in a 
Federal system such as we have had, 
with 50 sovereign States making up the 
Federal Union. 

Title IV, as has been said, leaves more 
questions unanswered than it answers. 

A provision was added in the com- 
mittee about a fair housing board. At 
the time that seemed rather innocuous, 
As we look at it a little further it be- 
comes objectionable. For example, it 
provides that we will use the NLRB pro- 
cedures. 

We know that under the NLRB if a 
man is fired from a job and he was en- 
gaged in union activity, proof of these 
two facts establishes a prima facie case, 
and thereby shifts to the employer the 
burden of showing that the employer 
was not engaged in an unfair labor 
practice. 

I assume, if that is the procedure fol- 
lowed, under this new fair housing board, 
as it is called, if a house were up for sale 
and a member of a minority group sought 
to purchase that house and that effort 
to buy the house was fruitless, then a 
prima facie case would be established, 
and the burden would shift to the owner 
to show that he had not discriminated. 

In the testimony before the Senate 
committee the Attorney General of the 
United States agreed that that would be 
the situation under the statement of 
facts that I have just mentioned. 

Also, title IV, in its broad concept, 
would literally destroy the law of agency 
as we know it. It would write into every 
contract on the part of a principal and 
an agent in real estate transactions pro- 
visions which they perhaps were totally 


unwilling to agree to. Yet this bill would 
change that. 


It also would have, I believe, a very 
substantial effect upon the application 
of the statute of frauds which applies in 
many of the States. 

As you know, under the law in States 
such as mine and many others, in order 
for a certain contract, particularly those 
relating to real estate, to be enforceable 
it must be in writing if the performance 
is not to be consummated within a cer- 
tain time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Then when you go 
into court under the law of my State 
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the parol evidence rule is not generally 
available to you if you have a written 
contract. So in effect this section will 
modify the law of agency and interfere 
with the statute of frauds in its appli- 
cation and do many other things. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for the purpose of clear- 
ing up the allusion made to the chief 
judge of the U.S. District Court of the 
State of New Jersey, Judge Madden? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CAHILL. I have just spoken with 
the judge telephonically to determine if 
what the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina said reflects his present views on 
this legislation. He tells me that the 
inquiry was directed to him by a Senator 
and that he in turn referred it to the 
clerk of the district court who, inciden- 
tally, is an attorney himself and there- 
fore had a practical knowledge of the 
application of this legislation in the op- 
eration of the entire district courts in 
the State of New Jersey. The opinion 
was expressed, I might say to the gentle- 
man, before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary amended this legislation and re- 
ported it out of committee. Therefore, 
one of the objections that apparently the 
courts of New Jersey had in reference to 
calling all of the prospective jurors to 
the courthouse has been eliminated. 
However, the judge wanted me, of course, 
to indicate to the gentleman in the well 
and to the entire House that the expres- 
sion of opinion was only as a courtesy 
to the Senator and was not in any way 
to suggest to the legislative body that 
this was the will of the Judiciary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. CAHILL] 1 minute. 

Mr. WHITENER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman—— 

Mr. CAHILL. Let me just say this: 
It was pointed out to me that even this 
would in our State provide some hard- 
ship in that there would be some 35,000 
people who would be prospective jurors. 
So I hope—and I say this to the chair- 
man—at the appropriate time to submit 
an amendment to this provision which I 
hope will bring about a more equitable 
solution to this problem. 

Mr. WHITENER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if the judge expressed any view 
as to whether it would be more proper 
that we have the Judicial Conference 
make a study of the problem? 

Mr. CAHILL. No. I did not ask the 
judge’s opinion. I merely asked him for 
his comment as to what was referred to 
by the gentleman in the well. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
material which I have referred to is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BEFORE THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS SUBCOMMITTEE ON S. 3296, THE PRO- 
POSED CIVIL RIGHTS Act or 1966, BY CHARLES 
B. WATKINS, CLERK OF THE U.S. DISTRICT 
Court, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO 
For nearly thirty years, since January 1, 

1937, I have been clerk for the Northern 
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District of Ohio and have been in the clerk's 
Office since April, 1924. I am also an at- 
torney admitted to practice in Ohio. 

With the policy and purposes of S. 3296 
I agree. Jurors in the Northern District of 
Ohio have always been selected by lot, with- 
out regard to race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional origin or economic status. 

The present statutes do not provide for the 
source of prospective jurors. The proposed 
Act cures this void in the law. Jurors are to 
be selected from the voter registration lists 
of the entire District, unless, in the judgment 
of the Judicial Council, there is discrimina- 
tion, and it prescribes other sources. This 
may eliminate from jury service citizens oth- 
erwise qualified who do not vote. More 
specific provision should be made for the in- 
clusion of qualified citizens who do not vote. 
Jury duty is the obligation of every qualified 
citizen. 

Beginning in 1960, in accordance with Title 
28, §1865(a), U.S.C., the court in my Dis- 
trict ordered that jurors be selected from 
the county where court is held and from the 
adjacent counties, so as to eliminate un- 
necessary expense and not unduly burden 
the citizens. The selection of jurors from the 
entire District would increase the expense 
of mileage and subsistence for jurors, 

The maintenance of a master jury wheel 
is a new approach to the selection of fed- 
eral jurors. The Ohio statutes provide for a 
selection from the voter registration lists. 
Cuyahoga County (Cleveland) has two full- 
time jury commissioners with a staff of five 
clerical employees. In my judgment, several 
additional deputy clerks would be necessary 
to operate the proposed system for the larger 
territory of the Northern District of Ohio. 

At present, the qualification is ascertained 
by a questionnaire mailed to the prospective 
juror. If the proposed personal appearance 
is required, the prospective juror should be 
compensated for his time and travel. 

Religion should be eliminated from the 
qualifying questionnaire. 

The authority of the court in granting ex- 
cuses from jury service is too closely pro- 
scribed by § 1869. 

The jury provisions of the Act as proposed 
are workable; however, I recommend that 

(1) § 1864 be amended to permit not to 
exceed 25% of the names in the master jury 
wheel to be from sources other than voter 
registration lists, as the District Court may 
direct; 

(2) § 1865 be amended to allow the quali- 
fication of jurors by a questionnaire similar 
to that now used and that these may be 
mailed to prospective jurors, and that the 
inquiry with reference to religion be elimi- 
nated; 

(3) § 1869 be amended to permit the court 
to excuse jurors for good cause; and 

(4) consideration be given to the addi- 
tional expense these changes will incur. 

July 1966. 
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in United States District Courts“ and appear- 
ing at 37 F.R.D. 481. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD C. PECK, CLERK, U.S. 
DISTRICT COURT, DISTRICT OF NEBRASKA, IN 
CONNECTION WITH SCHEDULED APPEARANCE 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON JULY 27, 
1966, ar HEARINGS ON S. 3296 


To: The Honorable Chairman and Members, 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate. 

The District of Nebraska encompasses an 
area of approximately 77,227 square miles 
with a population of approximately 1,430,000 
people. 592,673 of them voted in the last 
general election. Of a total of 93 counties in 
the district only 12 are required to have voter 
registration. There are 2169 voting precincts 
in the state. From Omaha, the headquarters 
of the District and situated in the eastern- 
most part of the state, the distance to Scotts- 
bluff, a city near the western boundary, is 
446 miles. 

With these statistics in mind I am over- 
whelmed at the thought of the enormous in- 
crease in expenditure of funds, the stagger- 
ing volume of clerical work, and the aggra- 
vating inconvenience to jurors which would 
of necessity be generated if the provisions of 
Title I of the bill, S, 3296, are implemented, 

Using the total vote case at the last gen- 
eral election as a reference figure, at least 
5926 names would have to be gleaned bi- 
annually from the registration rolls of the 12 
counties in Nebraska requiring voter regis- 
tration and from the separate poll books of 
approximately 1600 voting precincts existent 
in the remaining 81 counties which do not 
have registration and require only the signa- 
ture of the voter on a poll book on the day 
of voting. Contrast this with our present 
annual need for jurors names, which is 
something less than 1000, and it becomes 
quite obvious that the cost of increasing my 
staff by the number of personnel necessary 
for such an undertaking, and the mileage 
and subsistence payments required for their 
travel to all of the points where these rec- 
ords would be available for copying would 
alone be something to behold, 

Moreover, to complete the task in the short 
period of November 15 to December 31 would 
indeed require the application of magical 
administrative effort; and in Nebraska an 
added complication is the fact that by state 
law all poll books are sealed for 6 months 
immediately after the canvass of the votes 
is completed and they cannot be opened ex- 
cept upon order of a court having jurisdic- 
tion thereof. 

I note that the bill contains provisions 
directing that a master wheel contain names 
from all counties in the District and that 
when drawn from that wheel jurors must 
appear before the clerk for execution of a 
qualification questionnaire. For a juror to 
travel to Omaha from Scottsbluff and return 
would require a minimum of 2 days time 
with attendance fees of $20.00 per day, plus 
subsistence at $16.00 per day, plus mileage at 
10¢ per mile on a roundtrip of 446 miles, 
making the grand total of expenses incurred 
for the execution of that questionnaire a 
minimum of $161.20! But if consideration 
of cost is not enough to discourage such a 
procedure, the discomfiture inflicted upon the 
prospective juror should. What conscientious 
individual who is busily occupied in the daily 
affairs of making a living would. appreciate 
the inconvenience and loss of time imposed 
upon him in the making of such a lengthy 
trip for the sole purpose of completing such 
a form? 

This bill also eliminates the provisions of 
present Section 1863 of Title 18 which permit 
the Court by order to exclude from service 
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such groups of persons as doctors, nurses, 
pharmacists, clergymen, morticians, etc, It 
ought not be difficult for anyone to imagine 
the inconvenience and complications which 
would arise if the courts attempt to compel 
such groups of people to serve as jurors. The 
public interest simply compels their ex- 
clusion. 

A casual reading of the bill is sufficient to 
reveal the tremendous volume of record 
keeping which this legislation would impose 
upon administrative machinery which in 
some districts is already burdened to the 
point of frustration. Consider the man- 
hours and the record flow required to collect 
and list the thousands of names required for 
the master wheel, to list again the names 
drawn therefrom, to summon them in for ex- 
ecution of the questionnaire, to assist in the 
filling in of the information to be requested 
on the form, to voucher the payment of fees, 
to note the failures to appear, to note the 
grounds of disqualification, to make a listing 
of names inserted in the qualification wheel, 
to make a drawing from the qualification 
wheel, to list again the names so drawn, to 
summons them for duty, to keep the records 
for the detailed challenging procedure pro- 
vided for, to keep track of those persons ex- 
cused for up to 6 months time, to note the 
reasons for excuse or exclusion from service,— 
there seems no end to the morass of records 
which this legislation would either compel 
or encourage to be accumulated and pre- 
served. 

It is apparent that Title I of S. 3296 seeks 
to assure nondiscrimination in selection of 
individuals for service on federal juries. 
But, certainly no one can deny that the law 
of the land already unmistakably forbids 
purposeful discrimination in the selection of 

for duty upon federal juries. Weare 
not aware of any present lack of machinery 
to enforce that law or accomplish its purpose. 
It is even suggested that existing civil rights 
legislation probably subjects the clerk and 
the jury commissioner to liability in damages 
if they practice discrimination in the per- 
formance of their duties. Therefore it would 
seem that the present machinery ought not 
to be tampered with unless some more cogent 
reason can be established which demon- 
strates a need for change. 

One thought is important, I think, in con- 
sidering the ultimate effect of this proposed 
legislation. The right to trial by jury does 
not mean the right to have ignorance, 
stupidity, mediocrity, or indecision predomi- 
nate in the make-up of the jury. This bill, 
in its obsession to provide minute rules to 
prevent discrimination on account of race, 
color, etc., takes no account of the need of 
our judicial system to have serving upon its 
juries citizens, selected to be sure without 
discrimination, but who are also known to be 
honest, fair-minded, of good reputation, and 
of sufficient capability to enable them to 
make decisions and thus render creditable 
jury service. I submit that a lesser stand- 
ard can not foster the integrity of the courts 
nor command reliance upon the operation of 
the adversary system of jurisprudence as we 
presently know it. 

Additionally, the courts in this 20th cen- 
tury have the same need for simplification 
of procedure, streamlining of administrative 
machinery, and utilization of modern tech- 
nics as is required of any other activity. The 
ever increasing load of work must be dis- 
charged, and I know of no other circum- 
stance that can contribute more directly to 
paralysis in judicial administration than the 
temptation to become involved in excessive 
and useless record keeping. 

When I was prevailed upon to leave the 
active practice of law and accept appoint- 
ment to my present position we embarked 
upon a program of modernization which has 
enabled us to reduce the size of the staff 
by 20% and yet handle a 50% larger volume 
of litigation. Our experience convinces us 
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that there is a need constantly to pursue a 
course of positive and imaginative action in 
the administration of the courts’ record 
keeping processes. Time and personnel lim- 
itations and the necessity for efficiency com- 
pels the elimination of all record making 
which fails to accomplish a purpose com- 
mensurate with the effort expended in its 
creation. This proposed legislation defeats 
that goal and I find it difficult to be re- 
strained in my opposition to it. 

Finally, for your consideration, but with 
no advocacy to impose our system on any 
other district, I attach hereto as a separate 
document a description of the jury selec- 
tion machinery now in use in the District 
of Nebraska. 

Respectfully submitted. 

RICHARD C. PECK, 
Clerk, U.S. District Court, District of 
Nebraska, 


STATEMENT BY MICHAEL KELLER, JR., CLERK, 
U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
NEW JERSEY, TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY WITH RESPECT TO THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE I OF SENATE BILL 3296, 
JULY 27, 1966 
Senator Ervin forwarded the Bill to Chief 

Judge Madden and requested his comments. 

He referred it to me for comment on those 

portions which would affect the office of the 

clerk. Among my comments, which were 
transmitted by Judge Madden to Senator 

Ervin, was a suggestion that it might be 

helpful to the Committee to obtain the view- 

points of a number of clerks. As a result, I 

was invited to appear before the Committee. 

Although some of my remarks may apply 
to other clerks, I can only speak for my own 
office. From conversations with many clerks 
at annual conferences of the Federal Court 
Clerks Association, I know there are many 
different systems in use. I think we shall all 
welcome a proposal which will provide a 
degree of uniformity, However, I believe 
some of the provisions of the Bill may sub- 
stantially increase the duties of many clerks 
who are already over-extended with available 
personnel and we hope it may be possible to 
suggest changes which will lessen the work- 
load without any substantive change in the 
purposes of the Bill. 

It may be helpful to describe the system 
presently in use in New Jersey, where we have 
used voting registration lists as our primary 
source for many years. New Jersey is one 
District without divisions and with three 
places of holding court: Camden, Newark and 
Trenton. Judges are permanently stationed 
in each city. Separate jury boxes are main- 
tained at each place and we have two Jury 
Commissioners. Each of the three places 
uses the seven most contiguous counties of 
the twenty-one in the state. Initially, it was 
determined that we should draw from each 
county in the same proportion as that county 
bore to the total number of registered voters 
in the seven counties. With the consent of 
the Court and the Jury Commissioners, the 
clerk performs all the preliminary ministerial 
duties. Each tenth name is taken from 
various lists—there are usually dozens for 
each county. A standard questionnaire fur- 
nished by the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts is mailed to each person 
so selected. Upon the return of the com- 
pleted questionnaire, it is examined by per- 
sonnel of the clerk’s office to determine 
whether the prospective juror is legally quali- 
fied. If he is found to be, a 2&4 card is 
prepared with his name, address, occupation; 
and, in the case of a married woman, the oc- 
cupation of her husband, These cards are 
filed by county, not alphabetical, in special 
small file cabinets and become what we call 
our Jury Pool of legally qualified jurors. In 
the three offices, there is usually a total of at 
least 6,000 names in the pool. When the 
Court directs that a grand jury be drawn or 
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the clerk determines petit jurors are needed, 
the clerk and Jury Commissioner remove 
from our jury pool, by county on a percent- 
age basis, as many cards as will be required 
and place them in a drum or wheel from 
which jurors are drawn as provided by 
statute. A smaller number are drawn for a 
grand jury as only 23 will be selected. For 
petit jury service, we usually draw 300-500 at 
Camden and Trenton, and 2,000-3,000 at 
Newark. The names are placed on mimeo- 
graphed lists in the order drawn and the 
other information from the 2’’x4’’ cards 
added. Jurors are summoned from the list 
as needed. The lists usually last at least a 
year. Those portions of the list which con- 
tain the jurors of a particular trial panel are 
furnished to counsel at the time of trial for 
use on the voir dire. 

Section 1864 (b) requires that there be a 
master jury wheel which shall contain at 
least 1% of the total number of persons on 
voter registration lists for the district or 
division. Although I shall later point out 
that I believe a “master wheel” is not neces- 
sary at this point in the jury selection pro- 
cedures, I shall discuss its effect. As of No- 
vember, 1965, there were 3,151,599 registered 
voters in our district. We would be required 
to place a total of 31,516 names in our three 
wheels, Since “names” must be “placed” to 
be later drawn publicly, (Section 1865(a)), 
for purposes of personal appearance to com- 
plete a questionnaire, it follows that indi- 
vidual cards, capsules, etc., must be pre- 
pared for each name. This imposes a new 
and heavy burden on a clerk's office. As- 
suming this procedure remains in the Bill, it 
is believed the purposes of it could be served 
with a reduced number. There were less 
than 2200 jurors used in New Jersey in fiscal 
year 1966. On the basis of a two-year life of 
a master wheel, (Section 1864 (f)), we would 
require about 4400 jurors from it. It is sug- 
gested that it would be ample if the master 
wheel be required to contain double the 
number of jurors who were summoned for 
service during the previous two fiscal years, 
with the proviso that the wheel could be 
supplemented from the same source of reg- 
istration lists if required. In addition, I 
would eliminate any minimum requirement 
such as 2,000, (Section 1864(b)). There are 
some places of holding court with their own 
jury boxes where a very small number of 
jurors are used. I would also eliminate the 
requirement that the master wheel contain 
1% of the total number of persons of voting 
age if sources in addition to registration lists 
are used, as permitted in Par. (a) of this 
section. This would be applicable if a Jury 
Commissioner furnished one name, In lieu 
thereof, there could be a requirement that 
the master whee] must at all times have de- 
posited therein at least 90% of its total from 
registration lists. 

As indicated above, though the framers of 
the Bill may have had some purpose which 
is not clear to me, I do not see the necessity 
of having a master wheel into which the jury 
commission must place the 1% of names and 
from which the jury commission shall draw 
names for possible later qualification. I as- 
sume “jury commission” includes the Jury 
Commissioner. In most instances, they are 
civic leaders and others with some standing 
in the community. It seems to me that it is 
reducing the stature of a Jury Commissioner 
to a pretty low level to ask him to sit down 
to check off over 30,000 names, or even 15,000 
if the clerk selects half, only for the purpose 
of preparing a list from which some quali- 
fied jurors will be found. Under present 28 
USC 1864, the only “drawing” by a Jury 
Commissioner is from qualified jurors for 
the purpose of obtaining panels of grand or 
petit jurors for actual service. It is sug- 
gested that the similar proposal in Section 
1866(c) of the Bill be the only drawing in 
which he is required to participate. 
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In lieu of the “master jury wheel”, I be- 
lieve it would be sufficient for the clerk to 
work from the registration lists—striking 
names in whatever random method is au- 
thorized. In lieu of any percentage figures, 
such as 1%, in using the lists, I suggest that 
he use the lists as and when required and 
that a percentage figure be applied to the 
jury pool or wheel which will contain those 
found to be qualified. It could be required 
that 90% of those shall have been obtained 
from the voting registration lists. 

In my original comments to Chief Judge 
Madden, which were transmitted to Senator 
Ervin, I misinterpreted Section 1865(a) in 
connection with the appearance of each 
prospective juror before the clerk to com- 
plete a questionnaire. I had erroneously 
thought that each person in the master 
wheel must so appear. At the thought of 
31,516 interviews, I had started checking the 
retirement statutes to determine my eligi- 
bility. Actually, only those drawn from the 
wheel must appear. However, considering 
the fact that we use about 2,200 jurors a year 
and a certain number interviewed will be 
found not qualified, this provision still pre- 
sents a formidable task. I know that some 
districts have used this procedure for years; 
notably, the Southern District of New York. 
I assume that such districts have obtained 
the personnel to do this. I believe most of 
the districts which have not followed such 
a procedure would require additional deputy 
clerks. I can see some advantages of a per- 
sonal interview; particularly, where the jury 
commission may base its acceptance of a 
juror on more than legal qualifications. 
However, if a questionnaire is to be used to 
determine only legal qualifications, as is done 
in New Jersey and many other districts, in 
most cases this can be determined from the 
questionnaire received by mail. It is true 
that the response to mail requests is less 
than to a summons to appear with sanctions 
for failure to appear. But, with over 3,000,- 
000 registered voters, we do not expect to 
exhaust the supply. If the Declaration of 
Policy, (Section 1961), is to give all persons 
“the opportunity to serve“, such opportunity 
is given when we mail a questionnaire. It is 
a question of balance between the possible 
advantages of personal interview and the 
time and added personnel which it requires. 
I would prefer that it be made optional. 

Although it has no bearing on the effect 
of the Bill on the operation of a clerk’s 
office, I wish to add a comment on the re- 
quirement that a prospective juror appear 
at the clerk’s office. There is now no statu- 
tory provision for any payment to such per- 
sons where the system is in use. I see none 
in the proposed Bill. It is suggested that 
@ person so summoned should be compen- 
sated with the same per diem and mileage as 
one summoned for jury service. 

The present Title 28 USC 167 requires 
the clerk to prepare the summons when a 
juror is directed to appear for jury duty and 
deliver it to the U.S. Marshal for service— 
personally or by certified mail. I do not 
recall when any such service was made 
“personally”, though it may be required in 
an emergency. Unless I have over-looked 
it in the Bill, I see no reference to the sum- 
moning of jurors for service. From personal 
experience, we receive reports of non- 
delivery, etc., from the Marshal at a time 
so late that it is difficult for us to anticipate 
what the total appearances of jurors may 
be, so that we may determine whether more 
should be summoned. It is suggested that 
any provision for the issuance of summons 
should provide that they be mailed by the 
clerk by certified mail; and, when required, 
personal service be made by the Marshal. 

Another reference to the Bill which does 
not concern the operation of the clerk's 
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office is the fee to be paid to a Jury Com- 
missioner. Neither of our two Jury Com- 
missioners reside in any of the three cities 
where they have performed their duties. The 
present $5.00 per diem has often not even 
covered train fare. Although the Bill has 
raised the per diem to $16.00, I suggest that 
they be placed on the same level as jurors 
and be allowed 10¢ per mile for travel when 
their duties are performed in cities in which 
they neither reside nor have their place of 
business. 

Another such reference relates to the fre- 
quency of service. The present 28 USC 
1869 provides that a petit juror may be 
challenged if he served within one year prior 
to the challenge. The proposed Section 
1869(b) limits service within the two-year 
life of the “master jury wheel”. In New 
Jersey, unless by accident, we do not call 
a juror for service if he has already served 
in our court. Both the Court and attorneys 
have expressed the opinion that repeated 
service by a juror often removes him from 
his fact-finding function and he becomes a 
lawyer. There would be less likelihood of 
having repeaters if the two year period of 
selection was extended—whatever method of 
selection is finally adopted. 

In Section 104 of Title I, the Bill provides 
that Sections 101 and 103 become effective 
120 days after enactment. In the past, it 
has taken a few weeks just to obtain the 
registration lists from our 21 counties— 
and many clerks will have far more counties. 
State clerks request time to assemble the 
lists; and because of the usual weight and 
bulk, require that they be picked up. All 
clerks will be required to “start from 
sc: atch”. The amount of time required will 
vary, depending on the size of the district 
and whether this will be an entirely new or 
partially new system. It is suggested that 
a six month period be allowed. Depending 
on when the Bill is enacted, it may be pos- 
sible to fix a six month period after the next 
General Election, thus giving clerks an op- 
portunity to obtain the latest registration 
lists. 

Chief Judge Madden has requested that I 
include the following matter in this state- 
ment to supplement comments he previously 
furnished to Senator Ervin, 

Section 1869 relates to exclusion from 
jury service. In (a) (1) and (2), the only 
exclusion permitted is for one peremptorily 
challenged by law and one found to be un- 
able to render impartial jury service or that 
his jury service would disrupt the proceed- 
ings. The present 28 USC 1863(b) is as 
follows: 

“(b) Any class or group of persons may, 
for the public interest, be excluded from 
the jury panel or excused from service as 
jurors by order of the district judge based 
on a finding that such jury service would en- 
tail undue hardship, extreme inconvenience 
or serious obstruction or delay in the fair 
and impartial administration of justice.” 

Over the years, we found that many jurors 
far removed by distance from the place of 
holding court did not have personal or ex- 
peditious common carrier facilities to attend. 
It did entail undue hardship and extreme 
inconvenience to such jurors. Invariably, 
such jurors sought and received an excuse 
from service. After making certain that it 
would not interfere with the requirement 
that jurors represent every economic and 
social group without regard to sex, race, color 
or religion, the Court adopted a Standing 
Order limiting the distance from which jurors 
should be summoned. Chief Judge Madden 
has suggested that a similar provision be 
incorporated in the Bill to permit a Court to 
take care of situations which may exist in a 
district or division. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MICHAEL KELLER, Jr. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. STEARNS, 
CLERK, U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE HEARING ON JULY 27, 1966, ON TITLE I, 
or S-3296. 


The provisions of Title I of 5-3296 seem 
to me to be basically sound. 

As a practical matter I would suggest that 
the Act be made more flexible as to the 
mechanics utilized by the Jury Commission 
in the drawing of names by substituting 
“wheel” in Title I, by the definition of 
“wheel” as in Title II. In some Districts, 
the use of a “wheel”, rather than a box, or 
list, etc., may be inefficient and impractical. 

It is noted that S-3296 does not provide 
when and by what authority the Jury Com- 
mission is to draw names for service as jurors, 
nor how such persons so drawn shall be 
summoned for service. (See T. 28 USC 1867.) 

In view of Section 1866 (b) (1) which dis- 
qualifies a person “not a citizen of the 
United States”, I would suggest that the 
word “persons” in Section 1861, line 4 be 
changed to citizens“. > 

Submitted at the request of Honorabl 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. CAHILL, CLERK, 
U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
Kansas 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee: I am Charles .W. Cahill, Clerk 
of the United States District Court for the 
District of Kansas. I have been associated 
with the Federal Court in Kansas since my 
appointment as a deputy clerk in June 1947. 
I was appointed Clerk of the Court in July 
1959. 

The reason for my appearance here today 
is by virtue of an invitation from your Chair- 
man to join with Mr. Michael Keller, Clerk 
of the United States District Court for the 
District of New Jersey in presenting com- 
ments on the technical aspects of S. 3296 
relating to jury selection. 

My formal statement today must neces- 
sarily be brief because of the limited time 
afforded to me in its preparation but I will 
be very glad to answer any of your questions 
and provide whatever other information you 
feel will be helpful to the committee. 

Kansas constitutes one judicial district. 
It encompasses over 82,000 square miles and 
is divided into 105 counties ranging in popu- 
lation from 2,196 to 321,269. The total pop- 
ulation of the state, as compiled by the State 
Board of Agriculture from the reports of 
county clerks and assessors as of June 1, 1964, 
was 2,180,533. 

The time for holding regular sessions of 
court at the places designated by Title 28, 
United States Code, Section 96; Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, Salina, Topeka, Hutchinson, 
Wichita, Dodge City and Fort Scott; has been 
fixed by rule of court. Court is in almost 
continuous session at Wichita, Kansas City 
and Topeka, which are the only cities in 
which we maintain a record office and full 
time staff. Sessions are held at the other 
five court cities only when there is sufficient 
business to warrant the expense. Court 
time at the five outlying cities averages less 
than a total of five weeks in any one year, 
and we would utilize the services of less than 
200 jurors during that period. 

The mechanics of jury selection in this dis- 
trict is a time consuming process requiring 
the very careful and detailed attention of 
the persons charged with the responsibility 
of filling and maintaining our jury boxes 
with names of qualified persons. In my years 
of association with this court our constant 
aim has been to obtain the names of 
prospective jurors from a variety of sources, 
without regard to race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin or economic status who are 
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a truly representative cross section of their 
community. The Clerk and the Jury Com- 
missioners operate under the direction and 
close supervision of the Court. There is ab- 
solutely no discrimination among Jurors for 
any reason. 

At the present time, and for the past sev- 
eral years, our prime source for names has 
been the registered voter lists maintained by 
the various county and city officials. We 
supplement this method with the so-called 
“key man” system, with which I am sure 
you are all familiar, and by the use of city 
directories and telephone directories. 

From time to time as necessary a ques- 
tionnaire together with a mimeographed 
sheet listing qualifications, exemptions and 
exclusions or excuse from jury service is 
transmitted to each of the persons selected 
from the sources indicated above. The ques- 
tionnaire is supplied to us by the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
It does not request information about race, 
color, religion or national origin. 

As each questionnaire is returned it is 
carefully examined to determine if it is 
completely filled out and signed. At that 
time, or soon thereafter, the Clerk, or the 
Jury Commissioner and the Clerk, determine 
solely on the basis of the information pro- 
vided on the form whether the person is 
qualified for or exempt from jury service. 
If qualified, a name slip is prepared to be 
placed in the jury box at the appropriate 
time. If not qualified the questionnaire is 
retained in a file for future reference if 
necessary. 

The names of qualified jurors are placed in 
the jury box alternately by the Clerk and 
the Jury Commissioner and, under the prac- 
tice and procedure in this court, are also 
publicly drawn from the box alternately by 
the Clerk and the Commissioner. 

In this district we maintain three jury 
boxes containing the names of persons to 
be selected for service at Wichita, Kansas 
City and Topeka, our principal court cities 
where approximately ninety-five per cent of 
our jury work is conducted. A separate box 
is maintained for the Fort Scott division“ 
where court is held twice yearly. Jurors 
serving at Salina and Dodge City, where ses- 
sions are held once yearly, are drawn from 
the Topeka and Wichita box respectively. 
The total number of names in all four boxes 
would probably not exceed three thousand at 
any one time and the total number of per- 
sons called for jury service in any year would 
not exceed one thousand. The boxes are re- 
filled from time to time as necessary. 

As I view the provisions of Title I of the 
Act it seems to me that the most serious 
shortcoming is its inflexibility. It just does 
not seem feasible or even desirable to draft 
detailed regulations to cover the preparation 
of jury lists or the manner of selecting pros- 
pective jurors throughout the United States. 
A system that is easily workable in the larger 
metropolitan districts would not be adapt- 
able for use in the districts with widespread 
rural areas without working an extreme hard- 
ship and Inconvenience on many of the citi- 
zens within the district. Requiring a pros- 
-pective juror in this district, who at the time 
he is summoned is known to us only as a 
mame on a slip of paper, to travel hundreds 
of miles to fill out a questionnaire as to his 
qualifications for jury service will only result 
in considerable and unnecessary inconven- 
lence to the person summoned and a great 
expense to the government. If he appears 
and is obviously not qualified or fails to 
claim beforehand an exemption to which 
he was entitled it would mean a complete 
waste of time and money. 

Although the personal interview system 
may be more desirable in some districts it 
is our feeling that whenever jurors names are 
chosen over a large rural area the only prac- 
tical, economical and fair means of making 
use of the questionnaire is by mail. Per- 
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sonal interviews in a district such as ours 
would require additional personnel as well as 
suitable facilities for the prospective juror’s 
use when filling out his questionnaire. 

Since our state does not require county- 
wide registration, it being limited at the 
present time to the four largest counties and 
certain first and second class cities, we would 
necessarily be required to rely on the hun- 
dreds of “such other official lists” as may 
be maintained by the local election officials 
as the principal source of names for our 
master jury wheels. The mechanical proc- 
esses and local problems involved in the list- 
ing and preparation of these names for de- 
posit in the various master jury wheels, as 
many as 16,000 minimum could be required 
under the provisions of the Act, would be 
insurmountable with our present staff. 

In conclusion I would like to express my 
appreciation to the Committee for permitting 
me to give one Clerk's view on the technical 
aspects of Title I which could adversely 
affect the operation of the jury system in 
the federal courts. 


STATEMENT By DALE E. IHLENFELDT, CLERK, 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT Court, EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN, REGARDING TITLE I, 
THE FEDERAL JURY PROVISIONS, S. 3296, THE 
Proposep CrviL RicHTts Acr or 1966 
I speak only on the first portion of the 

Bill dealing with Federal juries and only 

from my experience in the Eastern District 

of Wisconsin. The proposed system is sur- 
prisingly similar to our present procedures. 

It is entirely feasible in our district and I 

favor its adoption. In the short time avail- 

able, of the judges of our court, I have been 
able to discuss it only with the Chief Judge 

of our district, the Honorable Robert E. 

Tehan, and he authorized me to state that 

he too supports the provisions of Title I of 

the Bill. 

I believe the most helpful assistance I can 
give is by indicating my interpretation of 
some of the provisions upon a comparatively 
short period of study, and commenting upon 
some of the mechanics of the system in the 
light of the experience in my district. 

1. Section 1864 (a) does not state in detail 
how the names shall be placed in the master 
wheel. The jury commissioner has no staff 
and I assume the actual work will be done 
by the Clerk’s staff as it is now, under the 
direction and supervision of the jury com- 
mission. I further assume that the commis- 
sioner would not need to be present during 
the typing of the names but would need to 
be there only when the names are actually 
put into the master wheel. 

2. We have no statutory divisions in our 
district and jurors are presently drawn from 
Milwaukee County and the three adjacent 
counties. Section 1864(b), together with 
Section 1870(c) would permit us to continue 
to do this. The needs of the districts will 
vary but generally in order to avoid unnec- 
essary expense and unnecessary hardship to 
jurors they should not be summoned from 
a greater distance than is necessary to ob- 
tain a representative jury. 

The following are some population figures 
with respect to our district: 


1960 census figures 


Count Total pop- 
i ulation 
Milwaukee 
Racine 


1, 036, 041 
141, 781 
158, 249 
38, 441 


In 1962, 
Estimate. 
3 June 1, 1006. 


Norx.— Total S of the eastern district of 
Wisconsin, 2,467. population over 21 in the eastern 
district of Wisconsin, 1,480,678. 
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1% of the registered voters in the four 
counties from which we presently draw jurors 
is about 6300. This is more than double the 
number of names we would actually need. 
At the present time, in order to maintain 
600 or 700 qualified jurors in the jury wheel 
at all times, we send out about 1100 ques- 
tionnaires each year, sometimes skipping a 

if more names are not needed. We 
actually only have around 125 to 150 persons 
serving on our grand and petit juries each 


year. 

I estimate typing 6300 names and addresses, 
while selecting them in a prescribed manner, 
from hundreds of precinct polling lists would 
take a good typist between two and three 
weeks solid work. I presume it is desired to 
have a very large number of names in the 
master wheel, and the work of the Clerk's 
staff is of course, secondary. Nevertheless, 
from my personal standpoint it would be 
very helpful if the number or percentage 
could be lowered to any extent. 

3. With respect to Section 1864 (d) we 
have had no difficulty in getting lists of 
voters from the various political units in 
Milwaukee County and the surrounding 
counties. The State courts in Milwaukee 
County also use the voter registration lists 
to obtain their jurors. 

4. As to Section 1864(f) registration lists 
in Milwaukee are printed and available about 
October ist of even numbered years. I 
assume the November 15th date would not 
prevent the Clerk’s staff from preparing the 
names for the master wheel as soon as the 
lists are available. Still I wonder whether 
the November 15th date could not be ad- 
vanced to allow greater leeway for the Clerk's 
staff and the jury commission to fill the 
master wheel. 

It is our custom to tmpanel juries at the 
beginning of the calendar year, a convenient 
and logical time. To do this, all of the work 
to and including the mailing of summonses 
should be done two weeks before the end of 
the year, and it would be helpful to have the 
work involving the master wheel out of the 
way as soon as possible. 

5. Section 1864(f)(1) provides that addi- 
tional names shall be placed in the master 
wheel “as necessary”. Does this mean when 
the wheel contains less than 1% of the voters 
or less than 2,000 names or when the wheel 
is empty or nearly empty? If it refers to the 
1% limitation then perhaps Section 1804 (b) 
should state how many names the wheel 
should contain instead of how many the com- 
mission “shall place” in it. 

6. As to Section 1885 (a), is it essential that 
the people appear in person to fill out the 
questionnaire? I am thinking of problems 
in the Clerk’s office with respect to space 
available, traffic and the time of the Clerk’s 
staff. It is no small consideration. We have 
had prospective jurors return completed 
q es in self-addressed franked en- 
velopes for many years and have had no dif- 
ficulty. Couldn’t the summons to fill out the 
questionnaire be used only when the ques- 
tionnaire is not returned by mail? Another 
question is whether a juror fee should be 
paid to reporting to fill out a ques- 
tionnaire. You will receive a complete divi- 
sion of opinion if you poll the Federal Clerks 
around the country on this question. 

7. The jury commissioner and I presently 
determine whether a person is qualified solely 
from the questionnaire as proposed in Sec- 
tion 1866(a). 

8. Section 1866(c) specifies no minimum 
number of names to be contained in the 
qualified juror wheel. The statute now says 
300. It seems to me some figure should be 
stated possibly in terms of a multiple of the 
names to be drawn rather than a specific 
figure. The number of names drawn to im- 
panel a jury will vary greatly from district 
to district. 

The statute doesn’t say how often this 
wheel should be checked to see if the persons 
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still qualify. It is intended that this wheel 
be set up anew from the master wheel at the 
close of each even numbered year, it would 
be very difficult and perhaps impossible for 
my staff to handle it within the prescribed 
November 15 to December 81 period. We 
presently send new questionnaires every four 
years to the persons whose names are in the 
jury wheel with the explanation that we are 
updating our records. Thus we clean out the 
names of those persons who have moved 
away, died, had a change in health status, 
etc. 

9. Section 1866(c) states the jury commis- 
sion shall “publicly draw” names of persons 
from the qualified juror wheel. Present Sec- 
tion 1864 provides that names . shall be 
publicly drawn... What does this mean? 
Should a legal notice be published? Should 
notice be given to persons being held in 
custody or under bond pursuant to commis- 
sioners’ proceedings? Should the persons 
having civil actions ripe for jury trial be 
given some notice? 

The present statute does not specify that 
the jury commission shall draw the names. 
In many districts the clerk and jury com- 
missioner draw the names together. In oth- 
ers, including my own district, the clerk 
draws the names without the commissioner 
being present, I make it public by doing it 
in the outer Clerk's office and announcing to 
any attorneys or other persons present what 
Iam doing, but they are not really interested 
and don’t pay much attention, Our two 
local daily newspapers have full time report- 
ers in the building, and I seek them out and 
try to have them there for at least a part of 
the time while I am drawing the names. 

10. Section 1867(d) seems to require that 
juror questionnaires are not to be disclosed 
in any way, except when a challenge is made 
to the array. Could provision be made that 
questionnaires of those jurors presently serv- 
ing on a trial jury be made available to at- 
torneys in the case? We require that these 
attorneys examine the questionnaires in ad- 
vance in order to expedite voir dire proceed- 
ings in the courtroom. Jurors are not per- 
mitted to be questioned as to any informa- 
tion which appears on the questionnaires, for 
example, occupation, education, marital 
status, etc. This saves considerable time in 
the courtroom in the selection of the jury. 

11. Present Section 1863 is apparently 
eliminated. In the past, upon the request of 
the person summoned, we have routinely ex- 
cused attorneys, doctors, dentists, mothers 
with pre-school age children, and persons 
taking care of elderly relatives who are bed- 
ridden or unable to care for themselves. Re- 
quiring doctors and dentists to serve imposes 
hardship on their patients as well as them- 
selves. No attorney would ever permit 
another attorney to sit on a jury in a case 
he was trying. 

Excusing these people for six months does 
not solve the problem. The Bill seems quite 
strict In not permitting such persons to be 
excused from jury service. The exemptions 
do not include provision for them. There 
is no doubt that they can be compelled to 
serve, but it would be an exercise in futility. 
In most cases, they would be emotionally 
upset and far from the calm and attentive 
jurors desired. They further would prob- 
ably say so in the courtroom, with a result- 
ing request from the attorneys that they be 
excused for cause. 

If it would not frustrate the intent of the 
Bill in some way of which I am not aware, 
I would include a provision similar to pres- 
ent Section 1863(a), “A district judge for 
good cause may excuse or exclude from jury 
service any person called as a juror.” 

12. The increase in jurors’ fees is long 
overdue. I strongly support it. The present 
fee operates to exclude the working man 
who cannot support his family on that 
amount. In Milwaukee, we are fortunate 
in that many of the large companies have 
labor contracts by which the employer makes 
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up the difference between jury pay and what 
the employee regularly receives. But this 
puts an unfair burden on these employers. 
In effect, they are subsidizing the Govern- 
ment in this respect. 

13. The jury commissioner's pay should 
properly be increased as provided by the 
Bill, but this has not been a subject for 
complaint so far as we are concerned. Our 
commissioner considers it a privilege and 
honor as well as his civic duty to serve, and 
is proud of the trust placed upon him. 


[United States District Cpurt, District of 
Massachusetts] 


COMMENTS ON TITLE I, S. 3296, BY RUSSELL 
H. PECK, CLERK 

The proposed Bill appears to carry forward 
what I take to be the philosophy and intent 
of the present statute as it is followed in 
the District of Massachusetts. I realize of 
course that the Bill must try to cover prob- 
lems in all the District Courts, and that in- 
convenience to some may be acceptable if it 
helps the administration of justice in the 
country as a whole. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that S. 3296 includes several features 
which may be unnecessary and which would 
make administration of the jury system un- 
duly troublesome. 

The Bill sets forth a three-step procedure 
to be carried out before a citizen arrives in 
Court to serve asa juror. First, the name is 
selected at random from the voter list; sec- 
ond, the name may be drawn from the mas- 
ter jury wheel; third, the name (placed in 
a qualified juror wheel) may be drawn for 
summons to serve. The determination 
whether the person is qualified, by question- 
naire to be filed out before the Clerk, would 
take place when the name is drawn from the 
master jury wheel. 

To me it would appear more efficient, with 
no loss of fairness, to combine steps 1 and 2. 
Let the persons whose names have been ran- 
domly selected receive the questionaire and, 
if qualified, be added to the qualified juror 
wheel. The purpose of a wheel, I take it, is 
to insure an element of fate and fairness 
in selection of jurors; it is questionable if a 
series of two wheels is necessary to achieve 
this. After all, the names get into the 
wheels as a result of the “random selection” 
from the lists, carried out by two human 
beings in step 1. Ultimately, the aptness of 
the whole procedure depends on how step 1 
is carried out, and an extra wheel does not 
seem to add anything useful. 

The Bill would have jurors’ names ran- 
domly selected from the list of voters. A 
broader base, which is used in our District, is 
the annual listing of residents 20 years of 
age and older, prepared by each city or town. 
Presumably, the Bill would let us continue 
this practice if the Judicial Council so pre- 
scribed. Perhaps the Bill might suggest the 
use of such listings in states where they are 
available, 

I am troubled by the requirement that a 
figure representing one per centum of the 
registered voters in the District must be 
placed in the Master wheel (§ 1864(b)). 
In our District I estimate this would be on 
the order of 20,000 names. Should we 
broaden the base to the larger census group 
we now use, about 5,000 additional names 
would be required. My estimates are based 
on the 1965 State Census of Massachusetts. 
This would be a big project; simply to type 
the names and addresses of 20,000 persons 
will require more time and more hands than 
we have available at present. 

Since the Master wheel is to be emptied 
and refilled every two years, the gathering of 
names would have to be a continuous proc- 
ess, This suggests a routine of paper work 
for the Jury Commission which is quite ter- 
rifying. Furthermore, 1864(f) prescribes that 
additional names be placed in the wheel from 
time to time, Must it always be kept at the 
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one per centum figure when names are to be 
drawn? As noted, this would be 20,000 names 
in this District, Last year approximately 
850 people were summoned to appear in 
Court for jury service here, and about 200 
actually served. To set up, every other year, 
and maintain a pool of 20,000 persons to 
achieve this end seems to be of questionable 
merit. 

The requirement that persons whose names 
are drawn from the Master wheel must come 
to the Clerk's office to fill out the form could 
work a hardship on the clerk, but a greater 
one on the summoned citizens. I like people 
as much as the next man, but I see many 
as it is; some of our jurors must travel 50 
miles or more to reach this office; will they 
receive pay or travel costs for the trip to fill 
out the quastionnaires? Why not let this 
be done by mail? ‘There seems to be little 
reason for the Clerk to see them, since under 
1866(b) he is limited to the information 


written on the form in his assessment of 


their eligibility to serve. It should be re- 

membered that during much of the year the 

Clerk or a deputy must spend time coping 

with the members of the juries—answering 

questions about when to report, pay, attend- 
ance slips for employers, etc. To deal also, 
face to face, with a steady stream of pro- 
spective jurors could impose a heavy extra 
burden. 

Respectfully submitted. 

RUSSELL H. PECK, 
Clerk. 

July 22, 1966. 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD W. ANDERSON, CLERK, 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON, TO THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, UNITED 
STATES SENATE 


Mr. Chairman, I am Harold W. Anderson 
and serve as Clerk of the U. S. District Court 
for the Western District of Washington, 
which position I have held since April 1959. 
I also serve as a U.S. Commissioner and am 
Vice-President of the Federal Court Clerks’ 
Association. Iam an attorney and have been 
a member of the Washington State Bar since 
1928. 

As requested in your invitation to me to 
testify before this Subcommittee, my com- 
ments are directed to the technical aspects 
of Title I of S. 3296, relating to jury selec- 
tion and other purposes. 

§1863—I believe the proposed change in 
compensation for the jury commissioner 
from $5.00 to $16.00 per day is a step in the 
right direction, In my District the two jury 
commissioners who serve in the two Divi- 
sions of our court, are and their predecessors 
have been prominent business or professional 
men, The $16.00 proposed, of course, would 
not be compensatory. Such compensation is 
not adequate unless the work of a jury com- 
missioner is considered to be a public service. 
I recommend a jury commissioner be paid 
$25.00 per day together with mileage at 10c 
per mile and subsistence of $16.00 per day, 
when transacting official business away from 
his official station. 

$1864(b)—The proposal that the jury 
commission place in the master wheel the 
names of at least 1 per centum of the total 
number of persons listed on the voter regis- 
tration lists for the district or division, would 
be extremely burdensome, time consuming, 
expensive and unnecessary. The registered 
voters In the Northern Division of our court, 
which comprises six counties, totalled 756,- 
272 persons in 1964. In the Southern Divi- 
sion of our court, which comprises 10 coun- 
ties, there were 343,705 registered voters in 
1964. This would mean that the jury com- 
mission would have to obtain the names 
and addresses of 7,562 persons in the North- 
ern Division and 3,437 in the Southern Divi- 
sion, the fact that in a two- 
year period we would only use up 900 names 
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in the Northern Division and 650 names in 
the Southern Division for jury service, it is 
readily apparent that we would needlessly 
be obtaining thousands of names. 

If in addition to the selection of names 
from the voter registration lists, it should 
be required that we obtain the names of 1 
per centum of the total number of persons of 
voting age residing in the district or division 
according to the most recent decennial cen- 
sus, this would mean we would have to obtain 
the names and addresses of 7,638 persons in 
the Northern Division (based on the 1960 
census of voting age persons of 763,820); 
in the Southern Division of our court we 
would have to obtain the names and ad- 
dresses of 4,009 persons (based on the 1960 
census of voting age persons of 400,928). In 
our District we obtain most of the names 
from the voter registration lists, however, 
we always obtain some names from other 
sources such as key men and public officials 
in outlying communities, together with a few 
names selected at random from telephone 
books and city directories. 

I do not agree that the jury commission 
should place in the master wheel the names 
of at least 2,000 persons. This figure would 
certainly vary by districts throughout the 
country. In the Northern Division of our 
District, our experience has proven that 
1,800 names will last on an average of three 
years; in the Southern Division of our Dis- 
trict, a list of 1,300 names will also last on 
an average of three years. I would recom- 
mend that no minimum number be re- 
quired and the following” portion of the 
present § 1864 be retained: 

“The names of grand and petit jurors 
shall be publicly drawn from a box contain- 
ing the names of not less than three hun- 
dred qualified persons at the time of each 
drawing. 

The jury box shall from time to time be 
refilled by the clerk of court, or his deputy, 
and a jury commissioner, appointed by the 
court.” 


This would leave it up to the discretion 
and the requirements of each district court. 

§ 1864(f)—I fail to see the necessity of re- 
quiring the master wheel to be emptied and 
refilled every two years, and to do this be- 
tween November 15 and December 31 of each 
even-numbered year. I would recommend 
that the portion of the existing statute, as 
above quoted, be retained and leave the time 
of refilling the box within the discretion and 
requirements of each district court. 

§ 1865(a)—After the master jury wheel has 
been filled with the number of names di- 
rected by the court, I see no necessity of 
having the jury commissioner participate in 
the ministerial act of drawing the names of 
persons to whom jury quaiification forms or 
questionnaires are to be sent. Nor, do I see 
why it is necessary to have the prospective 
jurors appear before the clerk and fill out 
the juror qualification forms, This is pres- 
ently done in our court by mail. Why bother 
a citizen to come into the clerk's office per- 
haps a distance of 200 miles to fill out this 
form where it could just as well be done in 
his home and be returned by mail. I do not 
believe the form should elicit the race or 
religion of the person, both of which are 
certainly immaterial to his serving as a juror. 

§ 1866(c)—I agree that the jury commis- 
sion should place the names of persons deter- 
mined to be qualified as jurors in the quali- 
fied juror wheel, however, I would recommend 
that the clerk maintain and have custody of 
the wheel. Also, to meet the requirement 
that the drawing of names be done publicly, 
I would recommend that the drawing be 
made in a court room in the presence of a 
judge and a court reporter, so that a record 
would be made of the number and names 
and addresses of the persons drawn for jury 
duty. The preparation of lists of the names 
of persons assigned to each grand and petit 
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jury panel should be prepared by the clerk, 
and I would recommend that the words, 
“jury commission or the,” be stricken from 
the last sentence of this subsection. 

§ 1867(a)—In my opinion this subsection 
invites an additional defense tactic that has 
nothing to do in defense of the crime for 
which the defendant is on trial, and would 
be used in many cases merely for purposes of 
delay. Even though the jury commission 
had properly complied with sections 1864, 
1865, and 1866, the commission would be put 
on trial by the defense. 

§ 1867(b)—In my opinion this subsection 
would penalize the litigants for the possible 
misfeasance or malfeasance of the jury com- 
mission. I would recommend that in lieu of 
subsections (a) and (b) the clerk and/or the 
jury commissioner be held penally liable 
for failure to comply with sections 1864, 1865, 
or 1866 of this title, and upon -conviction 
thereof, may be fined not more than $500.00 
for misfeasance in office; or upon conviction 
of malfeasance in office, may be fined not 
more than $2,000.00 or imprisoned not more 
than six months, or both. 

§ 1867(c)—Consistent with my comments 
as to subsections (a) and (b) of this section, 
I would recommend that the first sentence 
of subsection (c) be stricken. 

§ 1867(ad)—Consistent with my comments 
as to subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion, I would recommend that this subsec- 
tion be changed to permit examination of 
records or papers only in connection with 
possible investigation and prosecution of 
the clerk and/or jury commissioner for 
misfeasance or malfeasance in office. 

§ 1869—If a peremptory challenge is exer- 
cised against any juror in a particular case, 
I fail to see the necessity of requiring that 
challenge being noted on the juror's quali- 
fication form. In a jury term, a juror might 
possibly be peremptorily challenged several 
times. Is it contemplated that each one of 
these challenges be noted, and for what rea- 
son? All members of this Subcommittee 
who are attorneys know that no reason has 
to be given for a peremptory challenge. Also, 
any record keeping in connection with this 
subsection in my opinion, should be done by 
the clerk and not by the jury commission. 
The jury commissioner does not usually office 
in the same building as the clerk, and in 
many instances maintains his office a con- 
siderable distance away, and it would prove 
extremely burdensome upon the jury com- 
missioner to have to come to the clerk’s 
office on almost a daily basis. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Han OLD W. ANDERSON. 


STATEMENT OF GILBERT C. EARL, CLERK OF THE 
U.S. DISTRICT COURT FoR THE DISTRICT OF 
CONNECTICUT, PREPARED FOR PRESENTATION 
oN JULY 27, 1966, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
I am pleased to be honored by your kind 

invitation to comment on the technical 

aspects of Title I of the proposed Civil 

Rights Act of 1966, S. 3296. 

As à result of my many years of experience 
with the jury selection process in the United 
States District Court for the District of Con- 
necticut, I am greatly encouraged to know 
that the Congress of the United States is 
considering proposed legislation to strength- 
en the federal laws pertaining to this vital 
part of our American system of justice. 
Many of the federal court clerks have been 
hopeful that the recommendations of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States for 
enactment of new laws to make the jury 
system more effective would meet with suc- 
cess in Congress. 

Before directing my observations to the 
proposed legislation, which is the subject 
of this hearing, I consider it germane to the 
problems here involved to make a brief state- 
ment as to the difficulties encountered by 
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federal jury commissions under present law. 
Faced with the lack of statutory guidelines 
as to an acceptable system of jury selection, 
and t of the many directives aris- 
ing out of decisions of the courts affecting 
jury selection generally, the federal jury 
commissioners are faced with an extremely 
difficult task in order to perform their duties 
and fulfill the responsibilities of their office. 
For example, the commisioners must operate 
without the aid of direct subpoena authority 
or investigative assistance. Furthermore, 
they must look to the overworked staff of the 
clerks’ offices for assistance since they do not 
have any clerical assistants of their own. 
Any jury selection system which is adopted 
is highly vulnerable to challenge through 
legal procedures available to competent 
counsel; hence, it is necesary for the com- 
missioners to perform their time-consuming 
function with extreme caution. 

A careful examination of Title I of the 
proposed Civil Rights Act of 1966 leads me 
to the conclusion that this legislation, as 
drafted, has many virtues. However, I con- 
sider there are serious problems in the pres- 
ent draft of the proposed legislation. Should 
S. 3296 be enacted into law in its present 
form, it will require the services of a full- 
time jury commission, adequately staffed, in 
almost every district in order to make the 
provisions of the Act operative. In my opin- 
ion, criminal cases would move to disposition 
much more slowly than at present. And it 
would impede progress substantially in dis- 
posing of the large volume of civil litigation 
confronting the courts. Much of the time 
of the judges would be required to hear the 
endless motions brought on to challenge the 
jury selection procedures in effect, litigation 
instituted to compel compliance with sub- 
section (d) of Section 1864, special proceed- 
ings brought by counsel in behalf of jurors 
under summons in an attempt to prove by 
evidentiary hearing that their service would 
result in an “unusually severe hardship” 
[Section 1869], and proceedings instituted 
pursuant to the provisions of the other Titles 
of the Act. 

In the absence of certain safeguards, this 
proposed legislation offers momentous prob- 
lems for the clerks’ offices. Unless salaried 
jury commissioners are provided who are able 
to devote full time to the duties of their 
office, armed with the necessary clerical as- 
sistance, or unless provisions are made for a 
sizeable increase in the staff of the clerks’ 
offices, the other services rendered by the 
latter offices will be impaired severely. It 
will mean that every non-statutory function 
will have to be dispensed with until sufficient 
relief is obtained. 

For the sake of making my testimony more 
Specific, I wish to call your attention to cer- 
tain sections of Title I. 

Section 1864, subsection (b), provides that 
“The jury commission shall place in the 
master wheel the names of at least 1 per 
centum of the total number of persons listed 
on the voter registration lists for the district 
or division In Connecticut, we have 
upwards of 1,500,000 registered voters [1,347,- 
206 on the registration lists on August 31, 
1965]. This would mean that this number 
of people would have to be considered by the 
jury commission in making its random selec- 
tion of names in accordance with the guide- 
lines established by the chief judge of the 
district as provided in subsection (c). As a 
result, approximately 15,000 names, selected 
at random, would then be required to be 
placed in the master jury wheel. Before com- 
mencing the arduous task of handling this 
phase of the selection process, however, the 
jury commission would be compelled to nego- 
tiate with 169 officials of the various munici- 
palities in order to obtain access to the voter 
registration lists. Incidentally, these com- 
pleted lists would not be available until after 
election day on the even-numbered years; 
hence, it would be impracticable to attempt 
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to obtain copies of such lists [or make copies 
thereof, if required] and thereafter complete 
the process of emptying and refilling the 
master jury wheel between November 15 and 
December 31 of the same year. 

If this section is to remain in the proposed 
Act, I would strongly urge that subsection 
(d) be amended to provide that all State, 
local, and Federal officials having custody, 
possession, or control of voter registration 
lists or other appropriate records be required 
to certify and transmit a copy of such com- 
pleted lists to the district court in that juris- 
diction on or before December 15th of each 
even-numbered year or at such other appro- 
priate time as may be determined. [It might 
be well to consider further whether or not 
a nominal fee should be paid to the appro- 
priate agency or official for services rendered 
in performing this statutory service.] Sub- 
section (f) could then be amended to pro- 
vide for emptying and refilling the master 
jury wheel during the first three months of 
the succeeding calendar year. This should 
provide adequate time within which to com- 
plete the mechanical operation involved. 

I propose an amendment to one part of 
subsection (b) of this section which reads 
as follows: 

“(b) The jury commission shall place in 
the master wheel the names of at least 1 per 
centum of the total number of persons listed 
on the voter registration lists for the district 
or division 

My suggestion would be to reduce the mini- 
mum percentage of the total number of per- 
sons listed on the voter registration lists 
whose names go into the master jury wheel 
from 1 per centum to one-half of 1 per 
centum. The final mumber of persons avail- 
able for jury duty under this arrangement 
should serve the needs of the courts and at 
that same time lessen the burden placed on 
the jury commission. The smaller number 
of names in the master jury wheel would be 
representative of the qualified citizenry resid- 
ing in the geographical areas comprising the 
district or division. 

Referring next to Section 1865 (Drawing of 
names from the master wheel), I propose 
that consideration be giyen to 
portion of the second sentence of 8 
(a) to read as follows: 

“Each person whose name is drawn,... 
shall appear before the Clerk and fill out 
a juror qualification form to be prescribed 
by the Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts with the ap- 
proval of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States”. 

You will observe that this suggestion con- 
templates substitution of the “Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States” for the “At- 
torney General”. This recommendation is 
made on the theory that the sole authority 
for prescribing the juror qualification form 
should rest with the Judicial Branch of the 
Government. 

In passing, I should like to make this lim- 
ited comment on Section 1866 (Qualifica- 
tions for jury service), as proposed. Inas- 
much as the voter registration lists are to 
be the principal source for obtaining the 
names of pros; ve jurors, it occurs to me 
that consideration should be given to amend- 
ing this section to require that only those 
persons who have become voters are quali- 
fied for jury service. Otherwise, the very 
system of jury selection proposed in this 
Act would be discriminatory against non- 
voters. As you know, the Courts have held 
generally that any system of jury selection 
in effect which systematically excludes any 
group or class of citizens is invalid. 

Turning next to Section 1867 (Challeng- 
ing compliance with selection procedures), 
I would respectfully suggest that it be 
amended to require a movant to make a 
showing of probable cause by affidavit or 
otherwise before being entitled to present, 
in support of his motion to dismiss an in- 
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dictment or stay his proceedings, the testi- 
mony of the jury commission. Since it is 
contemplated that such motions may be 
filed in any case, prior to the introduction 
of evidence at trial, there will be a large vol- 
ume of matters of this nature brought on 
for hearing. Unless the jury commissioners 
are insulated to some extent against the 
routine motions, they will spend a substan- 
tial portion of their time on the witness 
stand in Court while counsel conducts a 
“fishing expedition” into their methods and 
practices of jury selection. [Needless to say, 
these types of motions will require a large 
amount of the time of the Courts to hear 
and decide them.] I can assure you that 
unless some safeguards are provided in this 
area the Court will never find a competent 
jury commissioner who will accept appoint- 
ment for the allowable compensation of 
$16.00 per day. 

Lastly, I wish to call attention to a prac- 
tical problem which will result if Section 
1869 (Exclusion from jury service) is enacted 
in its present form, Since old Section 1863 
(Exclusion or excuse from service) is to be 
repealed, the Court is left with very little 
discretion to excuse a juror for good cause 
shown. The judges will be engaged for hours 
on many Court days adjudicating claims of 
jurors demanding that they be excused on 
the ground of “unusually severe hardship”. 
It seems to me that in many instances the 
pana will be required to take evidence and 

before deciding whether the 
e juror has met the statutory test. 
Questions such as these will be presented: 

(1) Should a doctor be excused from jury 
duty unless it is demonstrated affirmatively 
that his absence will work an unusually se- 
vere hardship on his patients? 

(2) Should a school teacher be excused 
from jury duty unless a showing is made 
that her absence from the schoolroom will 
work an unusually severe hardship on her 
pupils? 

(3) Should a lawyer be excused from jury 
duty unless a showing is made that his in- 
ability to meet his Court assignments will 
result in an unusually severe hardship on 
his clients and the Courts involved? 

(4) Should a mother of small children be 
excused from jury duty unless it is demon- 
strated affirmatively that her absence from 
home would result in an unusually severe 
hardship upon the children? 

(5) Should a clergyman be excused from 
jury duty unless it is demonstrated affirma- 
tively that his absence would result in an 
unusually severe hardship on the members 
of his parish? 

(6) Should a mortician with a one-man 
establishment be excused from jury duty 
upon the showing that he does not have 
anyone to substitute for him in his absence 
and that it would work an unusually severe 
hardship on the families of the deceased? 

(7) Should an owner of a one-man busi- 
ness be excused from jury duty on the 
ground of unusually severe hardship unless 
he demonstrates affirmatively that the clos- 
ing of his business establishment will result 
in his financial ruin? 

In view of these practical problems, I 
would recommend that Section 1869 be 
amended to give the Court discretion to ex- 
cuse a juror for good cause rather than upon 
a showing of unusually severe hardship. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GILBERT EARL. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
DISTRICT OF KANSAS, 
Kansas City, Kans., July 21, 1966. 

Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, JR., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ERVIN: Your letter of July 1 
came to my chambers while I was attending 
the Judicial Conference of the Tenth Circuit 
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followed by a sentencing institute held at 
Denver. Hence the delayed response. 

In the District of Kansas we follow gen- 
erally the methods of jury selection recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Operation 
of the Jury System approved by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States in Septem- 
ber, 1960. The names of approximately one- 
half of the veniremen are submitted by key 
men, carefully selected so as to represent a 
cross section of our citizenry. Some are labor 
union officials, some are businessmen, and 
all are persons of standing in their commu- 
nities. At least half of the veniremen are 
chosen by use of templates applied to voter 
registrtaion lists in use in the counties or 
cities of the district. 

Our clerk mails to each person so selected 
a questionnaire in the form enclosed, and the 
clerk and commissioner then eliminate those 
who cannot be found by the Post Office De- 
partment. The returned questionnaires are 
examined by the clerk or by the commis- 
sioner and clerk, who reject those whose an- 
swers statutory disqualification. 
The remaining names are placed in the jury 
boxes in accordance with the provisions of 
28 U.S.C.A. § 1864. When a panel is re- 
quired for a jury session, the clerk and com- 
missioner alternately draw the required 
number of names from the box. There is 
absolutely no discrimination among jurors 
for any reason, 

Lacking personal knowledge of the condi- 
tions which have prompted the introduction 
of S. 2396, I cannot criticize the motives of 
its authors. It may be that legislation of 
some sort is necessary to correct improper 
practices in some parts of the federal judicial 
system, but I feel that it should be possible 
to achieve the desired result without the 
drastic changes proposed. While practices 
required by Title I of the bill might work 
well in a densely populated area, the enact- 
ment of Title I in its present form would 
create many problems in this and similar 
districts. 

The District of Kansas is territorially large, 
with no established divisions. Most of the 
jury work is in the three principal cities— 
Wichita, Kansas City and Topeka. Court 
sessions are held twice yearly in Fort Scott; 
once yearly in Dodge City and in Salina, in 
both of which we use state court facilities; 
and occasionally in Leavenworth. Leaven- 
worth is near Kansas City and would lie 
within the same “division” as Kansas City. 

Dodge City and Salina are widely sepa- 
rated from each other and from other court 
cities. In no instance that I can recall have 
we summoned more than 50 jurors to serve 
at either of these cities. Section 1864(b) 
would require the placing in each “division” 
jury wheel the names of at least 2,000 per- 
sons, of whom only 100 are likely to be called 
within the 2-year period before the wheel is 
emptied and refilled. 

I submit these general observations: 

1. It is likely that citizens who now re- 
gard jury service as a duty akin to service in 
the armed forces in time of war would resent 
the compulsory features of § 1865(a). 

2. Defendants in criminal cases, already 
inclined to employ dilatory tactics, are apt 
to abuse the rights granted by § 1867 by fil- 
ing groundless motions. Parties in civil 
cases, seeking delay, will in some cases act 
similarly. 

3. The clerk’s office, already overburdened 
in our district, will either require additional 
deputies, or will be compelled to neglect other 
important duties. 

4. The withdrawal of the right to exclude 
classes or groups, and the requirement that 
unusually severe hardship be shown for ex- 
cuse will deprive the public of the services 
of physicians, nurses, pharmacists and teach- 
ers already in short supply. 

5. If jury service is a right, as well as a 
duty, it appears that the purpose of Title I 
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could be achieved by enforcement of 18 
U.S. C. A. §§ 241, 242 and 243. 

I have had insufficient time to study the 
bill thoroughly, and my observations are 
therefore of less value and less clearly stated 
than I would wish. It is regrettable that the 
bill cannot be referred to the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States so that its pro- 
visions could receive the deliberate considera- 
tion they deserve. 

You have my permission to make all or any 
portion of this letter a part of the record of 
the hearing on the bill. 

Sincerely yours 
ARTHUR J. STANLEY, Jr. 


[A O Form 178 (8-60) | 


QUESTIONNAIRE AS TO QUALIFICATION FOR 
JURY SERVICE 


1, Name (Please print) 


Business 
Residence 


f 
8 
g 
Ẹ 
* 


6. Place of birth 
7. Are you a citizen of the United States 
. Can you read, write, speak, and under- 


stand the English language? 
9. If naturalized, state when and where 


11. Are you employed at present 
I SLE Ry Sore ee 
12. Nature of business? 
13. Employer's nandeeee 
14. Business address 
15. (a) If you are married, give occupation 
of wife or husband 
(b) If you are a married woman, give oc- 
cupation before marriage 
(c) If you are retired, or not working, give 
een 
16. Have you ever been convicted of a 
crime? 
If so, state date, court and erimne 
17. Have you ever served as a juror 
If so, in what Court and wens 
18. Have you any disability impairing your 
capacity to serve as a juror, including im- 
paired eyesight or hearing? 
If so, state its nature and extent. 


19. Do you know any reason why you can- 
not serve as a juror 

If so state reason fully under remarks. 

Remarks: 


I certify that the foregoing statements are 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
Date: 


Signature 


MEMORANDUM From US. DISTRICT COURT ror 
THE DISTRICT oF KANSAS 


From: Charles W. Cahill, Clerk. 
To: Prospective Jurors. 
Subject: Jury Questionnaire. 

This is not a summons directing you to 
report for jury service. 

In connection with the processing of your 
name prior to its being placed in our jury 
box, we must elicit from you additional in- 
formation which you will give by completing 
the questionnaire on the back of this memo- 
randum., 

This does not mean that you are now be- 
ing called for jury service but only that your 
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name, together with hundreds of other 
names, is being placed in the jury box from 
which names are drawn, by lot, when 
juries are required by the judges of this 
court. 

Such jury service, if eventually required, 
will be in the United States Courthouse at 
Kansas City, Kansas. You will receive ad- 
vance notice as to when to report and will 
be entitled to a jury fee of $10.00 for each 
day of attendance and a mileage fee as 
provided by law. If you are required to 
remain away from your home city overnight 
you will receive an additional $10.00 per 
day subsistence allowance. 

Our jury sessions are generally of short 
duration, thus not imposing undue burden 
by reason of your having to be away from 
home for an extended period of time. Most 
persons who serve find the experience a 
pleasant and interesting one. 

This matter must be given your immediate 
attention in order that the information 
needed in connection with the selection of 
jurors will be available to the Court. If 
you have any reason or excuse why you can- 
not serve, you should so state on the ques- 
tionnaire. 

An envelope which requires no postage is 
enclosed for your convenience in returning 
the questionnaire. 

Please accept our thanks in advance for 
your prompt cooperation. 

If you have a recurring annual problem 
which makes it inconvenient for you to serve 
in any one month, you may so indicate by 
circling that month. Consideration will not 
be given if more than two (2) months are 
circled. 
Sept. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Apr. May June 


Oct. Feb. Mar, 


U.S. DISTRICT Court, OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
DISTRICT or KANSAS 


Letter to Key Men: 

The right to a trial by jury is one of 
our most cherished democratic traditions. 
However, this right can be a meaningful one 
only if jurors are capable and impartial and 
are selected without regard to race, color, 
creed, politics or station in life. The Judges 
of the United States District Court for the 
District of Kansas have charged us with 
the duty of getting jurors of this kind. Be- 
cause such jurors should represent all walks 
of life and points of view, we need the help 
of conscientious and well-informed citizens 
in properly discharging this obligation. 
That is why we are calling on you to sug- 
gest the names of men and women in your 
community who, in your judgment, would 
make qualified jurors. 

The enclosed mimeographed sheet which 
outlines the statutory qualifications and also 
the exemptions and exclusions from jury 
service in the Federal Court should be con- 
sidered by you in making your suggestions. 

In addition to the statutory qualifications, 
@ prospective juror should be esteemed in 
his community as a person of good character, 
approved integrity, sound judgment and fair 
education. In determining “esteem”, please 
keep in mind that this does not require 
wide public recognition or high place. In- 
tegrity, intelligence, sound judgment, a 
sense of responsibility—in short, all those 
qualities of a first-class citizen which cause 
a man to be esteemed by his fellows—are to 
be found among the unheralded just as often 
as among the prominent. 

It is because we feel that you are in a 
position to know citizens who measure up 
to all of these standards that we are calling 
on you. For your convenience, we are en- 
closing a sheet on which to list your candi- 
dates. In making up this list, we ask that 
you make a conscious effort to include both 
men and women from a variety of back- 
grounds and occupations so as to give us, 
as nearly as possible, a representative cross- 
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section of your community. Please list up 
to ten names on this sheet, sign it, and re- 
turn it in the enclosed envelope which re- 
quires no postage. Naturally, your sugges- 
tions will be kept in strictest confidence by 
us. Although we do not want to act hastily 
in the important task of making up your 
list, we ask that you return it promptly. 

Believe us, your help is urgently needed. 
Your only reward will be the knowledge that 
you have made an important contribution to 
the better functioning of a vital democratic 
institution. We are sure that for you this 
will be reward enough. 

Sincerely yours, 


Jury Commissioner. 
CHARLES W. CAHILL, 
Clerk, U.S. District Court. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
KANSAS 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Any citizen of the United States who has 
attained the age of 21 years, and who has 
resided for a period of 1 year within the ju- 
dicial district, is competent to serve as a 
grand or petit juror unless: 

1. He has been convicted in a state or fed- 
eral court of record of a crime punishable 
by imprisonment for more than one year and 
his civil rights have not been restored by 
pardon or amnesty. 

2. He is unable to read, write, speak and 
understand the English language. 

3. He is incapable, by reason of mental or 
physical infirmities, to render efficient jury 
service. 

EXEMPTIONS 

The following persons shall be exempt from 
jury service: 

la. Members in active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

2a. Members of the Fire and Police De- 
partments of any State, District, Territory, 
Possession or subdivision thereof. 

3a. Public officers in the executive, legisla- 
tive or judicial branches of the government 
of the United States, or any State, District, 
Territory, Possession or subdivision thereof, 
who are actively engaged in the performance 
of official duties. 

EXCLUSION OR EXCUSE FROM SERVICE 

1b. A district judge, for good cause, may 
excuse or exclude from jury service any per- 
son called as a juror. 

2b. Any class or group of persons may, for 
the public interest, be excluded from the 
jury panel or excused from service as jurors 
by order of the district judge, based on a 
finding that such jury service would entail 
undue hardship, extreme inconvenience, or 
serious obstruction or delay in the fair and 
impartial administration of justice. 

Attorneys at law, Physicians, Surgeons, 
Registered Pharmacists, Ministers of the 
Gospel, Licensed Embalmers and Funeral Di- 
rectors, when actively engaged in the practice 
of their profession. 

3b. No citizen shall be excluded from serv- 
ice as a grand or petit juror in any court of 
the United States on account of race or color. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT, NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA, 
Tulsa, Okla., July 18, 1966. 

The Honorable Sam J. ERVIN, JR., 

Chairman, Subcommittee, Committee on the 
Judiciary, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: Thank you for your 
letter of July 1, 1966, wherein you offer me 
the opportunity of commenting on the jury 
system in Federal courts today, and com- 
ments as to the proposed S. 3296. I enjoyed 
your remarks made on June 6, 1966, and your 
suggestions show thoughtful reflection over 
the possible changes. 
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Briefly, the following is a description of 
the process we use for the selection of jurors 
in the Northern District of Oklahoma. 

In preparing the jury box for this district 
(we us only one box), we first ascertain the 
population of each county, and solicit names 
on a pro rata basis from the churches, civic 
organizations, postmasters, lodges, union 
organizations, womens clubs, bar associations, 
etc. We ask each to furnish the names of a 
given number of persons whom they think 
qualified to serve as jurors, without making 
any distinction as to race, creed or color. We 
usually solicit about 5000 names each three 
or four years when the box is refilled. 

After the lists have been furnished by the 
various organizations, a statement of qualifi- 
cations is mailed to each person with a ques- 
tionnaire to be returned within a given time. 
When the questionnaires have been returned 
the Jury Commission, consisting of the Clerk 
and the Jury Commissioner (who are of op- 
posite political parties), check them for valid 
excuses and determine the names to be 
placed in the jury box. A master list is then 
made and the names, which have been placed 
on 2 x 3 cards showing name, address and 
occupation, are placed in the box alternately 
by the Clerk and the Commissioner. 

When the box has been completed and the 
Court orders a jury, the Clerk draws the 
names from the box. The names are listed 
and individual summons prepared and de- 
livered to the United States Marshal, who 
serves them by certified mail. 

We enclose a copy of the statement of 
qualifications and the questionnaire. 

I personally think that the jury system 
that we have today is more than adequate, is 
fair, and insures able citizens serving on the 
jury to arrive at true decisions in cases they 
hear. I think the proposed law has many 
dangers and complications of administration 
that create unfair possibilities. The citizens 
in my district are very proud of our Federal 
juries, and I can state to you, as a Judge of 
this Court, I too am proud of the caliber of 
the citizens. I would personally prefer leav- 
ing the system as it is than to gamble with 
unknown changes and their resulting effects. 

Sincerely, i 
ALLEN E. BARROW, 
U.S. District Judge. 
U.S. Disrricr COURT, NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA, CLERK’S 
OFFICE, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Please answer fully the questions on the 
attached questionnaire so the Jury Commis- 
sioner may determine whether you are quali- 
fied to serve as a juror in the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of 
Oklahoma. Sign your name and return it 
within five days in the enclosed envelope 
which requires no postage. The qualifica- 
tions and exemptions are as follows: 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Any citizen who has attained the age of 21 
years and resides within the judicial district 
is competent to serve as a grand or petit 
juror unless: 

(1) He or she has been convicted in a state 
or federal court of record of a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment for more than one year 
and his or her civil rights have not been re- 
stored by pardon or amnesty. 

(2) He or she is unable to read, write, speak 
and understand the English language. 

(3) He or she is incapable, by reason of 
mental or physical infirmities to render effi- 
cient jury service. 


EXEMPTIONS 


The following persons shall be exempt 
from jury service: 

(1) Members in active service in the 
armed forces of the United States. 

(2) Members of the Fire or Police depart- 
ments of any State, district, territory, pos- 
session or subdivision thereof. 
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(3) Public officers in the executive, legis- 
lative or judicial branches of the govern- 
ment of the United States, or any State, Dis- 
trict, Territory, or Possession or subdivision 
thereof who are actively engaged in the per- 
formance of official duties. 

By order of the court, 

Nose C. Hoop, Clerk. 
L. W. Grant, Jr., 
Jury Commissioner. 
U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 19, 1966. 

Senator Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: Judge William M. 
Byrne has turned your letter of July 1, 1966, 
over to me as I became Chief Judge of the 
U.S. District Court, Southern Division of 
California, on July 1, 1966. 

Replying to your request for a short state- 
ment describing the jury selection machinery 
as it actually operates in my district: there 
are three jury commissioners for the South- 
ern District of California who work part- 
time. Jurors’ names are obtained from the 
jury commissioner, telephone books, other 
jurors, and jurors having previous service. 
Questionnaires are then sent to those indi- 
viduals before their names are placed in the 
wheel. An interview is not given to test the 
qualifications of a juror but he is qualified 
from the questionnaire. (See enclosed). 
Each questionnaire is considered and judged 
solely upon its individual merits. 

After a juror has been qualified, his name 
is put into the wheel by the jury commis- 
sioner and the clerk of the court or one of 
his deputies (28 USC § 1864). By Order of 
the Chief Judge, names are publicly drawn 
from the wheel and summonses issued to 
appear for service (28 USC § 1864, § 1867). 
After the juror is impaneled he serves inter- 
mittently for a six month session of the 
court and then is excused. 

Records are kept as to the number of 
names in the jury wheel, names drawn from 
the jury wheel, names of those who appear 
for impanelment, names of those who are 
excused from duty and names of those who 
actually serve. We do not compile statistical 
information on the jury selection process. 

I would like to make the following com- 
ment concerning the desirability of the pro- 
posed jury legislation: I do not believe the 
contemplated legislation is desirable and 
agree wholeheartedly with your opening 
statement to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Under our present system of selecting 
jurors, there has never been a challenge 
which has shown any evidence of discrimina- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
THURMOND CLARKE, 
Chief, U.S. District Judge. 

U.S. DISTRICT Court, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 

CALIFORNIA—QUESTIONNAIRE OF PROSPECTIVE 

JUROR 

N eee a 

Residence Address 

Citizen of U.S.A.? 99 

AU OE BPO one Se se 

Business or occupation -_..........______ 

(If housewife, or retired, so state. If re- 
tired, state former business.) 

If housewife, state business experience you 
have had. 

If you are engaged in a business of a char- 
acter that great hardship might result if you 
are summoned for jury duty, please state 
reasons fully: 

If you have ever served as a juror, give ap- 
proximate date of your last service, and in 
what court it was. 
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How long have you resided in Southern 
California? 

Do you read, write, speak and understand 
English? 

Do you have good hearing 

Do you have good eyesight? (Either nat- 
ural OF .,, a 

Can you climb stairs? (Between court- 
room and jury room) 

Do you have any physical impairment or 
health problem which would interfere with 
jury service or cause you to ask to be ex- 
cused? If so, state it now. Attach Doctor's 
letter if illness is claimed. 


J T— Se eee 

If you intend to claim exemption or to ask 
to be excused from jury service, state fully 
on what ground. 

I hereby certify that the answers to the 
foregoing questions are true and correct. 

(Signature) 

(Sted 22 ee 

It is important that you answer all ques- 
tions and return this questionnaire promptly. 
The enclosed return envelope needs no post- 
age. If your answers indicate that you 
should be excused because of illness or per- 
sonal hardship, your name may be dropped 
from the list of prospective jurors. 


QUALIFICATION OF FEDERAL JURORS OF U.S. 
District COURT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
CALIFORNIA 
28 U.S. Code, Section 1861: “Any citizen of 

the United States who has attained the age 

of twenty-one years and who has resided for 

a period of one year within the judicial dis- 

trict, is competent to serve as a grand or 

petit juror unless: 

“(1) He has been convicted in a State or 
Federal court of record of a crime punishable 
by imprisonment for more than one year and 
his civil rights have not been restored by 
pardon or amnesty. 

“(2) He is unable to read, write, speak, 
and understand the English language. 

“(3) He is incapable by reason of mental 
or physical infirmities to render efficient jury 
service.” 

EXEMPTIONS 

28 U.S. Code, Section 1862: “The following 
persons shall be exempt from jury ‘service: 

“(1) Members in active service in the 
armed forces of the United States. 

“(2) Members of the Fire or Police De- 
partments of any State, District, Territory, 
Possession or subdivision thereof. 

“(3) Public Officers in the executive, leg- 
islative or Judicial branches of the govern- 
ment of the United States, or any State, 
District,. Territory, or Possession or subdivi- 
sion thereof who are actively engaged in the 
performance of Official duties.“ 


EXCLUDED GROUPS 


By order of Court, under 28 United States 
Code, Section 1863, the following classes or 
groups are excluded from the jury panel, 
except that an individual member of any of 
said classes or groups who does not object to 
service may be placed on the jury panel if 
otherwise qualified. 

(1) Attorneys at Law; 

(2) Ministers of the gospel, priests of any 
denomination following their profession, and 
members, lay or clerical, of religious orders; 

(3) Teachers or students in a university, 
college, academy, or school; 

(4) Practicing physicians, practicing sur- 
geons, practicing licensed dentists, practicing 
chiropodists, practicing registered optome- 
trists, and druggists actually engaged in the 
business of dispensing medicines; 

(5) Officials or employees of a public body 
such as Irrigation District, Public Utility 
District, and publicly operated businesses 
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such as the Department of Water and Power 
of a city operating its own water or power 
system; 
(6) Women taking care of young children; 
(7) Persons residing more than 40 miles 
from the place of holding court. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF IOWA, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, July 20, 1966. 
The Honorable Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter dated July 1, 1966, 
regarding jury selection procedure in our 
district. Pursuant thereto, I enclose the fol- 
lowing, prepared by our Clerk of Court: 

1, Analysis of S. 2396, Title I, and its effect 
on the jury selection system in the Northern 
District of Iowa, if passed. 

2. The Jury System of the United States 
District Court, Northern District of Iowa, 
with Exhibits A, B and C attached thereto. 

At the present ‘time, the Clerk advises me 
that he does not prepare annual reports con- 
taining statistical information on the jury 
selection process. 

I trust this information may be of some 
assistance, and you have my permission to 
include the same as a part of the record of 
the hearings on this legislation. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp J. MCMANUS. 


ANALYSIS or S. 3296, TITLE I, AND ITS EFFECT 
ON THE JURY SELECTION SYSTEM IN THE 
NORTHERN DISTRICT or Iowa IF PASSED 


The present method of selecting petit and 
grand juries in the Northern District of Iowa 
is very satisfactory. Both the Chief Judge, 
Edward J. McManus and Judge William C. 
Hanson have expressed approval of the 
method and of the quality of jurors, By ob- 
servation the juries for the Federal Court in 
the Northern District of Iowa appear to be of 
a high caliber and no change should be 
necessary at this time. 

Should S. 3296, Title I, become law we 
would have no objections to Sections 1861, 
1862, 1863, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870 or Sec- 
tion 102(a) and (b) or Section 103(a) or Sec- 
tion 104. However, Sections 1864-and 1865 
would .change considerably our present 
method of jury selection and would present 
some problem for the Northern District of 
Iowa. 

Section 1864 would require that the names 
for possible jury service be selected at ran- 
dom from voter registration lists, supple- 
mented if necessary by other methods pre- 
scribed by the judicial council, In addition, 
Section 1864 would provide that in no event 
should the master wheel contain fewer than 
2000 names of persons for possible jury 
service. It is our feeling that voter regis- 
tration lists would not provide the quality of 
juries that the key men system presently 
used in this district is now furnishing for 
our trials. Placing of a minimum of 2000 
names in a master wheel would create some 
difficulty in the Northern District of Iowa 
because at the present time we draw our 
Juries in compliance with proposed Section 
1864, which calls for a minimum of not less 
than 300 qualified names of persons to be 
placed in the jury wheel for each jury panel 
to be drawn. We think 2000 names for each 
court point is excessive. (We have petit 
jurors to draw for six court points plus at 
least two grand juries and at 2000 names per 
panel, this would amount to at least 16,000 
names.) 

In proposed Section 1865, names would be 
drawn from the master wheel and the per- 
sons drawn would be summoned to appear 
at the Clerk’s office to fill out a questionnaire 
and from those persons qualified, juries 
would be selected. We feel that by receiving 
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the names from key men in the Northern 

District and mailing questionnaires 

same result can be maintained with a mini- 

mum amount of office work and expense to 
both the prospective juror and the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts. 

In conclusion it would be our recom- 
mendation that the present method of select- 
ing juries be continued or that each district 
be allowed to establish its own method fol- 
lowing guide lines similar to those set out in 
the present Rules of Federal Procedure. 

CHAMBERS, U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, 

NORTHERN DISTRICT or FLORIDA, 
Tallahassee, Fla., July 20, 1986. 

Hon, Sam J. ERVIN, JR. 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Ervin: This is in response to 
your letter of July 1 requesting a short state- 
ment describing the jury selection machinery 
as it actually operates in this district, 
Since this district has four places of hold- 
ing court Jury Commissioners are appointed 
for each of the four divisions. Each divi- 
sion has a geographical area of about 50 miles 
in diameter, and encompasses several coun- 
tles around the places of holding court, i.e. 
Pensacola, Marianna, Tallahassee and Gaines- 
ville, 

I have sought the services of the best 
qualified people to undertake this serious 
responsibility. Since the position can 
scarcely be dubbed remunerative this can 
only be done by appeal to civic responsibility. 
The response, in my judgment, has been 
wholly commendable, for the Jury Com- 
missioners have each tried to render their 
service conscientiously and in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the law. I know 
that many of them have spent many, many 
hours of dedicated service in investigation 
and consideration of prospectvie jurors, in an 
attempt to have a body of jurors who are 
truly representative of the entire commu- 
nity and who would make conscientious triers 
of fact. 

The Jury Commissioner is given absolute 
authority to determine the names of the 
jurors placed in the box. In each instance 
this is done after considerable consultation 
with a number of individuals and groups rep- 
resenting all segments of the community, 
all areas, all religious denominations, races, 
and all national and economic backgrounds, 
Names are likewise removed from the box by 
the same standard. For example, if a man 
is convicted of embezzlement in state court 
the Jury Commissioner removes his name 
from the box, 

If information comes to the Jury Com- 
missioner that a juror has lost his hearing 
or is otherwise so physically impaired or in- 
firm that jury service is impossible or im- 
probable, his name is removed from the box. 
The Jury Commissioner, together with the 
Clerk of the Court, or one of the Deputy 
Clerks, actually draw the names upon writ- 
ten order of the Court of as many jurors 
for grand Jury service or petit jury service 
as the Court orders. The first names drawn 
are issued summons, 

Unfortunately, a great many people im- 
mediately write the Clerk of the Court asking 
to be excused for a multitude of reasons. 
Frequently we have to issue summons for 
nearly twice as many as ultimately report for 
duty. All the activities of the Jury Com- 
missioner and the Clerk are subject to pub- 
lic inspection. As far as I know, there has 
never been a suggestion of impropriety in 
the selection of jurors in this district, nor 
have I heard any expressions of lack of con- 
fidence in the jury selection as it now oper- 
ates here. (This, of course, excludes the 
lawyer who loses the case, and invariably I 
note even he recovers to try his fortune an- 
other day with another jury with complete 
aplomb.) 
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Certainly, there are things which might be 
done to improve our jury selection system, 
Notably, it is quite difficult to obtain infor- 
mation about one’s previous criminal record. 
There is no central information bureau on 
the point, state or federal, short of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation's fingerprint 
sheets which are ordinarily not accessible. 
In this connection I note that State Super- 
visors of Registration frequently call on the 
federal Court for names of persons who have 
lost their civil rights through conviction of 
felonious crime and this also poses a very 
dificult task. 

Even though the District Court records 
clearly show conviction, it must also be as- 
certained if appeal is pending, or if the indi- 
vidual were pardoned, before anyone could 
with assurance remove his name from the 
voting list—or the jury list for this reason, 
As a result there are undoubtedly many per- 
sons on state voting lists who have lost their 
federal civil rights and should not therefore 
be automatically placed in the federal jury 
box. 

It is my personal view that the jury system 
would not be improved—indeed, it would be 
impaired by any automatic inclusion of every 
registered voter or every adult resident as a 
prospective juror. Perhaps there are isolated 
instances where the selection process has 
operated to exclude, segments of the qualified 
population, and this, of course, should not be 
the case. There has been a most conscien- 
tious and successful effort, I think, in elimi- 
nating any appearance or vestige of discrimi- 
nation of persons due to race, nationality, 
creed or religion. 

Also in our federal courts there has been a 
significant increase in the percentage of 
women jurors. This poses a very difficult 
task for the Jury Commissioners for they 
find—and the Court ultimately finds—that a 
relatively small percentage of women called 
for duty serve. Most of them ask to be ex- 
cused and, in my experience, most of their 
reasons are well-founded. There is, accord- 
ingly, an enormous inefficiency in calling 
dozens of women to court only to excuse 
them and start all over again. The Jury 
Commissioners here have tried to ascertain 
from the individual women the reasonable 
likelihood of their ability to serve if called 
before placing their names in the box. By 
appeal to their sense of duty many respond 
and we have found these highly competent 
and reliable, 

This kind of exercise of judgment by our 
Commissioners is, I believe, not. only proper 
but commendable, and I would not think a 
blanket draft from the census or voting lists 
would improve the administration of justice 
in any way. Perhaps we do need a cleaner, 
more specific guideline for Commissioners 
but I would not think there is any real sub- 
stitute for conscientious exercise of judg- 
ment in designating jurors. 

The only forms we use here which might 
be considered responsive to your request are 
enclosed. 

I would be quite content to leave to your 
judgment whether my comments here be 
made a part of the record. 

Respectfully, 
G. HARROLD CARSWELL, 
Chief Judge. 
U.S. Disrricr COURT, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE ro Jurors 

The following qualify you for jury service: 

I. Citizen of the United States, 

2. Twenty-one years of age. 

3. Resident of the Northern District of 
Florida for one year last past. 

The following disqualify you for jury 
service: 

1. Conviction of a criminal offense punish- 
able by imprisonment for more than one 
year and not restored to civil rights. 

2. Inability to read, write, speak, or un- 
derstand the English language. 
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3. Incapability by reason of mental or 
physical infirmities to render efficient jury 
service, 

The following exempt you from jury 
service: 

1. Member in active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

2. Member of any police or fire depart- 
ment. 

8. Public officer in the executive, legisla- 
tive or judicial branches of the Government 
of the United States, or State of Florida, who 
is actively engaged in the performance of 
official duties. 

The following may be considered grounds 
for excuse: 

1. Illness, or the illness of a member of 
your family which requires your presence, 

2. Operation of a business which must be 
closed, or which would be seriously impaired 
by your service. 

If you are disqualified, or wish to claim 
exemption, or have any excuse whatever to 
offer why you should not comply with your 
jury summons, you should communicate im- 
mediately by letter or telephone with Hon. 
G. Harrold Carswell, U.S. district judge, 
Tallahassee, Florida, or you will forfeit your 
right to compensation. 

TUPELO, Miss., July 20, 1966. 
Hon. Sam J. Ervin, In., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: I have delayed re- 
sponding to your invitation of July 1, 1966, 
to express my views with respect to S. 3296 
until I could give reasonably mature con- 
sideration to its proposals and the impact 
such changes would have. I shall at this 
time deal only with Title I of this proposed 
law which deals with the jury system for 
federal courts. 

The jury system in my District Court for 
the Northern District of Mississippi operates, 
as I believe, on a fair and non-discriminatory 
basis. Not one time has any challenge been 
made to any panel or array or to the composi- 
tion of any grand jury in my more than 
eight years on this bench. The only chal- 
lenges of any kind have been those which 
are usual in the selection of a trial jury 
for cause (or favor) and pre-emptorily with- 
in authorized limits. 

We regularly have on our grand and petit 
juries a fair representation of sexes, races, 
religions and economic strata. It is not 
unusual to have on a particular jury, for 
example, male and female Negroes and whites 
ranging in employment from common labor- 
ers to industrial managerial or executive per- 
sonnel, Although I do not consider it gen- 
erally relevant, we usually also have repre- 
sentation for most (probably all) religious 
denominations. 

When I came to this bench, I soon revised 
the system for selecting prospective jurors. 
(The system which had been in use is im- 
material here.) I will briefly outline our 
system. 

My Clerk of Courts is a Democrat, and, of 
course, under present law is in effect the 
chief jury commissioner. There are four 
statutory divisions in this district. I appoint 
a Republican jury commissioner for each 
of those divisions and I have a jury wheel 
or box for each division, into which only 
names from each of the counties in a divi- 
sion are placed. I have a fifth jury wheel 
or box for the entire district, into which 
names from all the counties of the entire 
district (all four divisions) are placed. The 
division wheels are for petit jury purposes 
for each division. ‘Trial jurors for a trial 
calendar in a division are drawn only from 
the jury wheel for that division. Names for 
grand jury service are drawn only from the 
fifth (grand jury) wheel without regard to 
where a grand jury may be organized or 
where it may be e to be in session 
during its life (which is one year). 
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Each division jury commissioner and the 
Clerk alternately place names into the divi- 
sion jury wheel. And, all four division com- 
missioners each place names alternately with 
the Clerk into the fifth (grand jury) wheel. 

For a division trial calendar (term) and 
for organization of a grand jury, the Clerk 
publicly draws from the appropriate wheel 
the number of names ordered to be drawn 
and certifies the list as so drawn for the 
particular purpose. 

At the organization of petit (trial) juries, 
names are drawn (from those certified) by lot 
in open court by the Marshal from a court- 
room wheel. The same procedure is followed 
at the organization of a grand jury. 

The names to go into each of the wheels 
are selected by the Clerk and the commis- 
sioners in various ways. Each of them has 
developed sources which they consider re- 
liable. Each of them make personal visits 
throughout the territory. Typical of sources 
are voting lists, directories, ministers, school- 
teachers, postmasters (especially in small 
towns and sparsely settled areas), political 
friends, merchants (especially rural mer- 
chants), traveling salesmen, insurance sales- 
men, and, rarely, public officials. The Clerk 
and commissioners do their best to leave off 
the old, the sick, the mentally incompetent, 
and those who have been convicted of dis- 
qualifying crimes. They also try to avoid 
those who can claim exemption, (Section 
1862, Title 28, U.S.C.). And, no one is called 
for service the second time in any one year. 
(Section 1869, Title 28, U.S.C.) In fact, to 
my knowledge, no one has yet been called to 
serve twice in my court. 

Jury boxes are periodically emptied (about 
once every two years) and new names placed 
therein. 

I do not believe any new law is needed for 
a proper operation of the jury system in 
federal court. My only complaint with re- 
spect to present jury laws is that compensa- 
tion for jury commissioners is woefully in- 
adequate. (Section 1864, Title 28, U.S.C.) 
And, specific statutory authorization for 
mileage and subsistence is lacking. In spite 
of this, my jury commissioners have rendered 
competent, effective service as a matter of 
public service. 
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Generally I do not favor this proposed 
legislation at this time for two principal rea- 
sons, First: I see no need for it. Present 
law with the minor changes which I have 
suggested (adequate compensation and ex- 
penses for jury commissioners) is adequate. 
Second: The judiciary should be given an 
opportunity to study these proposals and 
make appropriate recommendations through 
Circuit conferences and the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States. They should 
be the best informed people in this area since 
they must work with the problems of jury 
selection regularly. Thus, they should, as I 
feel, be consulted. 

Some specific objections to the bill in its 
present form follow. References are to sec- 
tion numbers as they appear in the bill. 

1861. No court anywhere in the country 
will ever be able to give every person in its 
geographical territory an “opportunity” to 
serve. (Even using the 1% of voters pre- 
scribed by 1864(b) to be placed in the 
master wheel would require at least 100 years 
to get all such names, from an unchanging 
list, into the box. No one can envision that 
all whose names go into the box will ever be 
drawn or used.) 

Thus this statement of policy fixes a goal 
which is patently unattainable, This sec- 


tion would, I feel, invite needless litigation 
by malcontents. 

1862, A simple aniendment to present sec- 
tion 1863(c) would accomplish what is in- 
tended here. 

1863. I have no criticism of this, except 
that it makes no change to present law 
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other than to increase the per diem for a jury 
commissioner. The increase should be to 
$25 a day and there should be specific statu- 
tory authorization to pay travel and sub- 
sistence expense. (There are 37 counties in 
my district, more in other districts. To be 
effective the jury commissioner must per- 
sonally go to each part of his territory. 
Under this proposal only one commissioner 
is required for a district.) 

1864. This would make the only source of 
jurors be voter lists. Many people never 
register (especially women) and some of 
them could make good jurors. Random 
selection would bring in the old and decrepit, 
the lame, the halt, the sick, the mentally 
incompetent, the disqualified convict, the 
anarchist, the deaf, the blind, and many who 
should be exempt, e.g., a state governor, a 
judge, a senator, a policeman, a fireman, a 
physician (the only one in a given area) and 
many others who should not be considered 
for jury service. 

Moreover, the apparent search for uniform 
procedures would be frustrated by giving the 
Cireuit Council authority to authorize a 
source of names other than voter lists. 

If voter lists are to be the only source of 
names and if a fixed percentage of those on 
the voter lists are to be picked at random, 
then a jury commissioner is not needed. 
The Clerk could do it all by mechanical or 
court prescribed method. 

1865. Public drawing of names is now by 
the Clerk. This section would have it done 
by the jury commission. There is no real 
objection except the added inconvenience 
and expense of attendance and participation 
of at least one jury commissioner. 

(As I now get names for and draw for 
grand jury purposes, four jury commission- 
ers would be required.) 

This section would also require those 
drawn to be summoned by the commission. 
This should continue to be a function of the 
Clerk and Marshal. 

Moreover, no provision for sickness or in- 
ability of a jury commissioner to attend is 
made. Would this prevent drawing names? 

In this district a questionnaire goes to a 
prospective juror with his summons and he 
is required to fill it out and return it at 
once. If he appears disqualified or entitled 
to be excused, the Clerk notifies him not to 
come. Thus, no expense is incurred. 

This section would require attendance and 
travel expense and pay to determine quali- 
fication before being summoned for jury 
service. This is, I feel, wholly unnecéssary. 

If the system now used here is followed 
and summons issued far enough in advance, 
the screening will be done with a minimum 
of expense and inconvenience. 

The illiterate would come on to court 
where the Clerk could then assist him in 
filling out the questionnaire. (Some do that 
here.) 

One of, the worst aspects of the proposals 
here made is that the Attorney General is 
to participate in devising the juror quali- 
fication form. He has more cases in federal 
court than any other lawyer and should have 
no more to do with the juror qualification 
form than any other lawyer. It must also 
be noted that he heads an executive depart- 
ment and jury matters should be wholly 
under the judiciary. 

The relevance of some of the information 
to be required for this form is highly ques- 
tionable. 

1866. There is no objection to these pro- 
cedures, except as I have pointed out, there 
is no real need for pre-determination of 
qualification before placing the name in the 
“qualified” jury wheel. And, again there is 
no need for the “commission” to draw the 
names. (See comment re 1865.) 

1867. This would make complete, tech- 
nical compliance with the preceding sections 
mandatory and brings proceedings to a 
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grinding halt if the court finds any failure 
to comply fully with any requirement. 

It has been and is my impression that 
courts generally have held that jury selec- 
“tion statutory procedures are directory and 
that substantial compliance is usually ade- 
quate. Under such holdings, the burden is 
on the one complaining to show that he will 
be harmed, or denied a substantive consti- 
tutional right in order to succeed in quashing 
panel of jurors or a grand jury. This pro- 
posal would radically change the law and 
would, I feel, provide a field day for techni- 
cally minded lawyers. 

I invite attention to the provisions of Rule 
6065) (1), Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, 
which gives the attorney for the government 
or for a defendant held to answer the right 
to challenge the array of jurors summoned 
for a grand jury on the grounds that they 
were not selected, drawn or summoned in 
accordance with law. 

Such challenges are to be tried by the 
court. 

(I always invite such challenges. None 
have ever been made in my court.) 

Absent specific repeal by Congress of this 
rule there would be conflict between it and 
the provisions of this proposed section. 

If no challenge was made by a criminal 
defendant under this rule, would he thereby 
waive his right to challenge under section 
1867? 

If the procedures proposed for criminal 
eases by section 1867 are to be adopted, then 
I strongly urge that, with respect: to grand 
juries, they be brought into line with Rule 
6(b) (1) as to when such challenges must 
be made. 

Moreover, I point out that there already 
exist adequate procedural devices by which 
any and all challenges to jury personnel 
and methods of selection may be presented 
and tried. No more are needed. 

Personally, I feel that these proposals for 
mandatory technical compliance and for the 
extraordinary statutory challenges reflect a 
lack of confidence on the part of their author 
in district Judges and personnel of the judi- 
ciary generally. Remarkably there have been 
very few challenges to systems of jury selec- 
tion in federal courts. Only one is current 
in this circuit to my knowledge. It involves 
a criminal case which is now pending on 
appeal in the Court of Appeals. In my judg- 
ment, it will be reversed because of an in- 
adequate jury selection system in that 
district court. 

I apologize for the length of this letter 
and offer to assist in any way to help attain 
a fair and just resolution of the problems 
with which you are confronted with respect 
to the operation of the jury system in 
Federal District. Courts. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDE F. CLAYTON, 
U.S, District Judge. 
U.S. DISTRICT Courts, EASTERN AND 
WESTERN DISTRICTS OF ARKANSAS, 
Little Rock, Ark., July 6, 1966. 
Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, JR., 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Ervin: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of July 1 with 
enclosures as therein stated. I assume that 
you addressed a similar letter to Judge John 
E. Miller or to Judge Oren Harris, or to both 
of them, dealing with the matter of jury 
selection in the Western District of Arkansas. 
Hence, in replying to your letter I will con- 
fine myself to the Eastern District; however, 
there is no substantial difference in the 
methods which prevail in the two districts 
as far as the selection of grand and petit 
jurors is concerned. 

The Eastern District of Arkansas consists 
of five Divisions, namely: the Jonesboro 
Division, the Northern or Batesville Division; 
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the Eastern or Helena Division; the Western 
or Little Rock Division; and the Pine Bluff 
Division. With regard to the Pine Bluff 
Division, there are at present no facilities 
for holding federal court in Pine Bluff. Pine 
Bluff cases are heard at Little Rock, and for 
jury purposes the Western and the Pine Bluff 
Divisions may be considered as one. 

Jury boxes, each containing the requisite 
number of names, are maintained for the 
Jonesboro, Northern, Eastern, and Little 
Rock-Pine Bluff Divisions, and there are four 
jury commissioners, one for each Division, 
who, along with the Clerk, select names of 
qualified jurors to be placed in the respective 
boxes. In each of the Divisions names of 
prospective jurors are suggested to the Clerk 
and the Commissioner by so-called spon- 
sors” or key men“, who are individuals of 
good judgment and of wide acquaintance- 
ship in their respective areas. Prior to trial 
sessions the Court issues an order that a 
certain number of names be drawn from 
the box for jury services; the drawing is in 
public and the names are drawn at random. 

When the name of an individual is sug- 
gested to the Clerk or to the Commissioner, 
the person in question is mailed a question- 
naire touching upon his qualifications to 
serve as a juror and inquiring whether he 
has any excuse to offer why he should not 
serve if called. Two specimens of the ques- 
tionnaire are enclosed. If it is determined 
that the prospective juror possesses the req- 
uisite qualifications and has no valid excuse, 
his name is placed in the box and he is there- 
after subject to call if drawn. 

The individuals whose names are placed 
in the box must possess the minimum qual- 
ifications prescribed by 28 U.S.C.A., § 1861, 
as amended by section 152 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, P.L. 85-315, 71 Stat. 638. In 
addition, the Clerk, Commissioners, and “key 
men” seek to have placed in the box the 
names of persons possessing that degree of 
intelligence, judgment, experience, and re- 
sponsibility which historically has been 
deemed absolutely necessary if the jury sys- 
tem is to work. 

It is recognized in this. District that qual- 
ified jurors can be found in all walks and 
stations of life, and that no single race of 
people has a monopoly on juror qualifica- 
tions. In selecting our jurors we try to ob- 
tain persons who represent a broad cross 
section of the population of the area and to 
avoid any racial discrimination, We do not, 
of course, undertake to give every race and 
segment of the population “proportional rep- 
resentation.” As far as Negroes are con- 
eerned, it has not been my observation that 
they have been discriminated against in the 
selection of jurors; nor have I observed that 
Negro litigants, whether civil or criminal, 
have failed to receive fair treatment at the 
hands of our juries. 

With regard to my views on Titles I and II 
of S. 3296 which is the Senate version of the 
Administration’s bill for an Act to be known 
as “The Civil Rights Act of 1966,” I will say 
first that I heartily endorse the proposed in- 
crease of compensation of jurors. The pres- 
ent rate of compensation is too low to com- 
pensate many wage earners and hourly work- 
ers for their loss of time from their regular 
employment, and many of them simply can- 
not afford jury service. Aside from that, I am 
generally opposed to both Titles of the pro- 
posed Act. 


As to Title I, I am particularly opposed to 
the “at random” selection of jurors which, 
in effect, will make the minimum qualifica- 
tions to be found in the proposed revision of 
28 U.S. C. A., § 1866, the maximum qualifica- 
tions of jurors. I am also opposed to some 
of the technical or mechanical provisions 
which I consider to be unnecessary and 
unduly burdensome. For example, I think 
that the requirement that there be not less 
than 2,000 names in the master jury boxes 
is not realistic when applied to small divi- 
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sions, such as the Northern Division of this 
District. We have maintained jury boxes 
containing not less than 300 names and have 
had no difficulty in obtaining sufficient num- 
bers of qualified jurors. ‘ 

With respect to Title II, I am opposed to it 
to the extent that my objections to Title I 
are applicable to the later Title. Addition- 
ally, I seriously question the desirability of 
the Federal Government undertaking to die- 
tate to the States how their juries are to be 
selected, and to the extent that Title IT im- 
poses requirements above and beyond the 
anti-discrimination requirements of the 14th 
Amendment, I think that we all recognize 
that grave Constitutional problems exist. 

I have not undertaken in this letter to 
state my views about S. 3296 in any detail 
because I have not had a chance to study 
the measure at length. I have simply under- 
taken to give you the specific information 
which you requested and to state my position 
about the bill in a nutshell. 

I noted with interest what you had to say 
in your statement at the commencement of 
the Hearings about H.R. 5460 and its rela- 
tion to S. 3296. It would be much appre- 
ciated if you would supply me with a copy 
of H.R, 5460. 

With high personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
J. SMITA HENLEY, 
United States District Judge. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI, 
St. Louis, Mo., July 6, 1966. 

Senator Sam J, ERVIN, JR., 

Chairman, Committee on Constitutional 
Rights, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: Your letter of July 
1st to Chief Judge Roy W. Harper was re- 
ceived on July 5th. Judge Harper left on 
that date for a Sentencing Institute in Den- 
ver, Colorado, and asked me to respond to 
your letter. Judge Harper will return to the 
city on July 25th and may desire to make 
some additional comments, 

I enclose a short statement of the man- 
ner in which our jurors are now selected in 
this district, along with a questionnaire 
which is sent to each juror prior to his selec- 
tion. We do not require the Clerk or the 
Commissioners to make an annual report and 
have no statistical information available con- 
cerning our jurors. 

The following sections of R. S. Mo. 1959 are 
the pertinent sections of the Missouri law 
dealing with registration of voters: 113.010, 
113.500, 116.010, 117.010 and 118.010. These 
sections generally provide for mandatory 
registration of voters in order to vote in the 
City of St Louis, St. Louis County, and Jack- 
son County (which is in the Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri), and in cities containing 
a population of ten thousand or more. In 
all other counties within our district, regis- 
tration of voters is optional and may be had 
by fifteen percent of the voters petitioning 
the county court to place it on a ballot to be 
voted on by the people. Registration has not 
been adopted in many of the counties in 
the Eastern District of Missourt. 

S. 3296, if it became law, would require us 
to have a greater number of persons that 
we now have on the list of qualified jurors 
in all divisions, since the minimum number 
would be two thousand for each division or 
one percent of the of voting age, 
whichever is the larger, if supplemental lists 
are used. 

S. 3296 also provides that at least one 
percent of the total number of persons on 

egistered voters list shall be placed in 
the master wheel. The City of St. Louis has 
approximately 306,000 registered voters, the 


000 registered voters. Accordingly, from 
these two counties alone it would be neces- 
sary that we maintain in the master list 
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of the Eastern Division of this District 6,870 
persons plus an appropriate additional list 
of persons from the other counties in this 
Division. Our present master list in the 
Eastern Division contains approximately 850 
names and each of the other two divisions 
have approximately 500 names. To process 
the greater number of persons required by 
the Act would probably require additional 
personnel in the Office of the Clerk. 

In my personal opinion if S. 3296 became 
law, it would not result insofar as this Dis- 
trict is concerned, in a more qualified jury 
or a different type jury than we presently 
have, but only greater numbers. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. MEREDITH. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
MIDDLE DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE, 
Nashville, Tenn., July 14, 1966. 
Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, JR., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: In reply to your let- 
ter of July 1, 1966, I have prepared the en- 
closed memorandum outlining in detail the 
procedures and mechanics used in the selec- 
tion of jurors in the Middle District of 
Tennessee, 

Also, I have reviewed Title I of S. 3296 
which is being considered by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, and the following comments are sub- 
mitted regarding the changes it would re- 
quire in our present procedures. 

As outlined in the enclosed memorandum, 
the three principal steps in our present sys- 
tem are (1) the securing of names of per- 
sons qualified for federal jury service from 
individuals, or “suggesters,” for inclusion in 
the jury box; (2) the drawing of names from 
the jury box; and (3) the appearance and 
qualification, in open court, of the jurors. 
As a result of the fidelity with which the 
court clerks and jury commissioners, under 
supervision of the Court, have applied them- 
selves in this District to their duties in the 
administration of the jury system, our pres- 
ent procedures have operated successfully 
for many years, and were specifically upheld 
in the recent Hoffa and companion cases 
(United States v. Hoffa, 349 F. 2d 20 (C.A. 
6, 1965), cert. granted (review limited to 
questions not inyolving the jury) 382 U.S. 
1024). Prior to those cases, the system had 
not been challenged by any litigant. 

Under Sections 1864, 1865 and 1866 of S. 
3296, elaborate procedures entirely new in our 
District would be established, the four basic 
procedural steps being as follows: 

1. The establishment and maintenance by 
the jury commission of a master jury wheel 
containing not less than 2,000 names se- 
lected at random from voter registration lists 
and from such other source or sources as the 
judicial council of the circuit, with such ad- 
vice as the chief judge of the district may 
offer, shall prescribe. (Section 1864). 

2. The drawing of names from the master 
wheel and the appearance before the clerk of 
each person whose name is drawn for the 
purpose of executing a juror qualification 
form. (Section 1865(a)). 

3. The determination by the jury commis- 
sion, on the basis of information provided 
in the jury qualification form, whether such 
person is qualified for or exempt from jury 
service. (Section 1866 (a)). 

4. The maintenance of a qualified juror 
wheel containing the names of persons de- 
termined to be qualified as jurors; the draw- 
ing, from time to time, from the qualified 
juror wheel, of such number of names of per- 
sons as may be required for assignment to 
grand and petit jury panels; and the prepara- 
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tion by the jury commission or by the clerk 
of a separate list of names of persons as- 
signed to each grand and petit jury panel. 
(Section 1866(c)). 

It is also noted that Section 1865(a) would 
prohibit, except for specified purposes, the 
disclosure of the names drawn from the 
master wheel. This would discontinue the 
Court’s established policy and tice of 
making available to the public all lists of 
names of persons drawn for grand and petit 
jury service. 

Other provisions of Title I, including the 
declaration of policy, the prohibition of dis- 
crimination, and the requirements that com- 
plete records be maintained by the clerk and 
jury commissioners, are consistent with the 
long-established policies and practices of our 
Court and would effect no changes in our 
present procedures, 

I am in agreement with what I believe are 
the general objectives of Title I, but I feel 
strongly that it should be thoroughly con- 
sidered by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States and by the American Law In- 
stitute before it is adopted. So far as our 
particular district is concerned, it would 
make the process of jury selection much more 
detailed and complex, but it is 
that this is not a valid objection if the pro- 
cedure will improve the quality of jury serv- 
ice and make our juries more nearly repre- 
sentative of the community. One feature 
of Title I which I question is the require- 
ment that no person shall be required to 
serve as a petit juror for more than thirty 
calendar days in any two-year period. In 
my view, this period of service is entirely too 
short and will cause the jury process to lose 
the benefit of experience in handling different 
types of cases. Such experience is a valuable 
asset to the jury system and contributes ma- 
terially to jury efficiency and dispatch, par- 
ticularly in cases of some complexity. 

Another questionable feature of Title I, in 
my mind, is the provision allowing the de- 
fendant to challenge noncompliance at any 
time “prior to the introduction of evidence 
at trial.” I feel that this cut-off time 
should be fixed at some reasonable period 
prior to the date the case is set for trial. 
Otherwise, unnecessary delays and disrup- 
tions could result. 

I am somewhat reluctant to express any 
opinion in regard to the jury aspects of Title 
II. since they concern the process of jury 
selection in the state courts and not in the 
federal courts. Obviously it is a drastic 
measure. I should hope that this portion 
of the Act, concerning, as it does, the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice by the states 
would be given the broadest and most in- 
tensive investigation. My personal experience 
has been that no additional procedures are 
needed in our district to protect the essential 
rights of state criminal defendants insofar 
as jury selection is concerned. This ex- 
perience is derived from hundreds of habeas 
corpus reviews of state criminal convictions 
extending over eleven years. What we are 
after here, I would hope and suppose, is not 
uniformity of method throughout the United 
States, but essential fairness under the re- 
quirements of the due process and equal pro- 
tection clauses of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Aside from any question of congres- 
sional power, I feel that the best interests 
of justice will be subserved by allowing the 
states to devise their own practices and pro- 
cedures for the administration of criminal 
justice, including the process of jury selec- 
tion, so long as such practices and procedures 
are not essentially unfair, arbitrary or 
discriminatory. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Most sincerely, 


Wm. E. MILLER. 
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U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
DISTRICT OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
July 5, 1966. 
The Honorable Sam J. Ervin, In., 
The U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ERVIN: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of July 1, 1966, in which 
copies of S. 3296 were enclosed. 

Brlefly, a short statement describing the 
jury selection machinery as it actually oper- 
ates in this district is as follows: The clerk 
of this district at Fargo maintains a jury 
box containing approximately two thousand 
names of prospective qualified 
Whenever the Court considers that, due to 
depletion of the number of names, it is 
advisable to draw more names, the clerk and 
jury commissioner send out requests to vari- 
ous prominent citizens of this state to sub- 
mit to them names of representative quali- 
fied citizens for jury service. The number 
of names requested of course varies with the 
number of names to be added to the list in 
the box pursuant to the Court order. The 
inquiries from the clerk are usually directed 
to county officials—superintendents of 
schools, county judges, and state district 
court judges, etc., and to prominent busi- 
nessmen, including bank officials. When the 
summons is sent to the prospective juror, 
he is requested to fill in the questions on 
the reverse side of the form and bring it 
with him to the clerk's office at the time of 
registration for jury service. When he ap- 
pears, that form is completed and signed 
before the clerk. The only substantial 
minority group in this state consists of 
members of the Indian population. We have 
very frequently had Indians on our jury 
panels and petit juries, and to the best of my 
knowledge there has been little, if any criti- 
cism of jurors being representative citizens. 

Enclosed kindly find two copies of the 
summons to serve as petit juror (being Form 
AO 112) and two copies of the form used 
for summoning grand jurors (being Form 
AO 111). When the clerk is ordered to call 
special Jurors, she has added one question, 
which has been typed on one of the forms 
enclosed, namely: “Have you resided in the 
State of North Dakota longer than one 
year?” In order that the answers to the 
questions establish qualifications for jury 
service, this question was included. 

You have invited comments about S. 3296, 
I am concerned about certain provisions: 

1. Reference is made to Sec. 1864 (d) and 
(f). It is my understanding from these pro- 
visions that the members of the jury com- 
mission would be required to personally go 
to the county seat of each county in this 
state at least one time every two years for 
the purpose of inspecting, reproducing or 
copying voter registration lists or other 
appropriate records. In this state there are 
53 counties covering a vast area. It would 
seem that this would involve not only a 
substantial amount of time, but a great deal 
of traveling and expense. 

2. Reference is made to Sec, 1865. Ap- 
parently this provision would require “each 
person whose name is drawn * * * shall ap- 
pear before the clerk and fill out a juror 
qualification form.“ There are two 
locations in North Dakota in which the clerk 
has a permanent office—Fargo and Bismarck, 
If this provision means that when a prospec- 
tive juror receives his summons by certified 
mail he must appear before the clerk for the 
purpose of filling out this form, it would in- 
volve a substantial amount of expense. In 
each of the four divisions of this state, jurors 
serve who reside more than 200 miles from 
the place where court is held. It would seem 
to me that bringing this form with them at 
the time of registering for jury service, as is 
now the custom, should be adequate, 
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3. Reference is made to Sec. 1867. Under 
these provisions, the action which may be 
taken by the defendant in a criminal trial or 
by any party in a civil case may be taken at 
any time “prior to the introduction of evi- 
dence at trial.“ Of course 1 realize that 
questions may arise on voir dire which go 
to the qualifications for jury service, as pro- 
vided in Sec. 1866. I wonder, however, if 
action challenging compliance with Sections 
1864 or 1865 should await this stage in the 
proceedings. I have this in mind: The ac- 
tion required by the jury commission in this 
state would be taken in Fargo. The clerk 
would be one of the members, If a term of 
court was in progress in Bismarck at which 
the resident deputy clerk was clerking the 
court, and the clerk was acting in her official 
capacity at a term in Grand Forks, and such 
a challenge was made in Bismarck, it would 

y disrupt and delay proceedings in 
both Grand Forks and Bismarck if such a 
challenge could be made as herein provided. 
I can see where this provision could delay 
and interfere with the efficient functioning 
of the Court. 

4. Reference is made to Sec. 1869. Under 
this provision, apparently the only basis for 
being excused by the Court is a showing of 
“unusually severe hardship.” I realize that 
this is a general term. However, in my judg- 
ment it would be much more realistic to 
provide that a prospective juror could be 
excused by the Court upon a showing of 
good cause, and leave that determination 
within the discretion of the trial court. It 
is not at all uncommon for elderly persons in 
this district, particularly farmers and ranch- 
ers, to arrange to take winter vacations to 
visit children and relatives in more moderate 
climates during the winter months when 
they can be away from their farming or 
ranching business. This is the very time 
that the courts are almost continually in 
session, trying jury cases. Whether inter- 
ference with business or personal convenience 
and wishes could be construed as “unusually 
severe hardship” might be questionable. 

I will be interested in learning of any pro- 
posed changes in, and the progress of, this 
proposed legislation. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEORGE S. REGISTER, Chief Judge. 


U.S. DISTRICT Court, 
MIDDLE DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Greensboro, N.C., July 7, 1966. 
Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, JR., 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Ervin: Thank you for your 
letter of July 1, 1966, and enclosures, solicit- 
ing my suggestions with respect to the 
changes proposed in jury selection methods 
for Federal courts. 

There can be no question that every court 
has the clear duty to zealously guard the in- 
tegrity and impartiality of the jury system. 
We are doing everything possible to achieve 
this result in our district. No suggestion has 
ever been made that our jury boxes do not 
contain a true cross-section of the law-abid- 
ing, intelligent citizens of our district. Our 
objective has always been to include repre- 
sentative citizens of all races and creeds, and 
not to exclude anyone by reason of race, re- 
ligion, sex, or economic statue. We have ap- 
proached the problem in this manner because 
we believe it is required by the present stat- 
utes, is fair and just, and an indispensable 
aid in the quest for truth. 

We reconstitute our jury boxes, by di- 
visions, at least once every five years. One 
time a name is drawn, it is not returned to 
the jury box until the entire box is reconsti- 
tuted, thereby insuring that no citizen will 
be called upon for jury service more often 
than once every five years. We, of course, 
follow the statute with respect to the Jury 
Commission. The Commission uses the 
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sponsor method in obtaining the names of 
prospective jurors. Every effort is made to 
insure that sponsors, both white and Negro, 
are highly respected citizens of their com- 
munities. Typical sponsors are business 
executives, laborers, mayors, housewives, of- 
ficials of chambers of commerce and junior 
chambers of commerce, Y.M.C.A. executives, 
farm leaders, postmasters, school Officials, 
and the like. When a sponsor has been se- 
lected, he is written a letter (Exhibit 1) to 
solicit his cooperation. When jurors have 
been nominated, they are sent a letter (Ex- 
hibit 2) and a questionnaire (Exhibit 3). 
When names have been drawn for jury serv- 
ice, jurors are written a letter (Exhibit 4) 
giving them a brief outline with respect to 
their duties and period of service. 

If district courts faithfully adhere to the 
provisions of the present statutes, I see no 
reason whatever for Title I of S. 3296. On 
the other hand, if a district court is not com- 
plying with the present statutes, it appears 
that ample machinery is already provided to 
enforce compliance. If, however, new legis- 
lation is to be enacted in this field, I would 
like to point out what is considered to be 
some of the more glaring deficiencies in the 
pending bill: 

1. I seriously doubt if the 45-day-period 
provided in § 1854(f) is sufficient time to 
“empty and refill the master wheel.” We 
have six divisions in the Middle District, 
and I anticipate it will take the Commis- 
sion the entire 45 days, working full time, 
to empty and refill the master wheels in 
each of the divisions. Additionally, because 
of the heavy schedules of most courts dur- 
ing the late fall, I believe some other season 
of the year would be a more convenient time 
to reconstitute the jury boxes. 

2. The provisions of § 1865(a), which pro- 
hibits a disclosure of the jury list, is some- 
what disturbing. We have followed the 
practice of making jury lists available to 
interested counsel at least 15 days in ad- 
vance of the trial, and the occasion has never 
arisen when I felt that any injustice or im- 
propriety resulted from the disclos.:re. 

3. As I understand § 1869(a), the court 
would no longer be empowered to exclude 
from jury service individuals engaged in 
certain professions or callings. We now sys- 
tematically exclude from jury service all 
doctors, lawyers, nurses, and public school 
teachers. As I interpret the proposed legis- 
lation, these individuals could only be ex- 
cused by the court on a peremptory chal- 
lenge or a finding that they were unable to 
render impartial jury service. It is difficult 
to conceive of a situation where an attorney 
would require, or even want, active practi- 
tioners of law or medicine to serve on the 
jury, and it seems inherently unfair to re- 
quire them to use one of their peremptory 
challenges in order to excuse a person en- 
gaged in one of these professions. 

4. The proposed bill seems to delete the 
provision of the present statute which per- 
mits the United States Marshal to summon 
talesmen from bystanders. This could 
greatly increase the cost of administering 
the jury system. We normally call about 
17 jurors to try a civil case, and about 20 
to try a criminal case. Experience has 
taught that these numbers are usually suffi- 
cient. However, if we were placed in the 
position of having to delay a trial until ad- 
ditional jurors could be drawn from the jury 
box and summoned by the marshal, we 
would feel compelled to have a greater num- 
ber present when the case is called. 

If new legislation is to be enacted, it is my 
hope that many objectionable features, some 
of which are mentioned about, will be elimi- 
nated. As earlier stated, it is my feeling 
that the present legislation in this field is 
adequate, particularly when the provisions 
of 18 U.S.C. § 243 are considered. 

You are at liberty to use this letter in 
any manner as you see fit. 
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With sincere best wishes and kindest per- 
sonal regards. 
Cordially yours, 
EDWIN M. STANLEY, 
United States District Judge. 
JUNE 7, 1966. 

Hon. MATTHEW F. MCGUIRE, 

Chief Judge, U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, U.S. Courthouse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear June McGuire: Yesterday the Sen- 
ate Constitutional Rights Subcommittee be- 
gan hearings on S. 3296 and a number of 
other bills relating to civil rights. Titles I 
and II of S. 3296, and various portions of 
some of the other bills would make signifi- 
cant changes in the jury selection methods 
of Federal and local courts. Because of the 
important place the jury system occupies in 
the administration of justice, any proposed 
legislation should be carefully and cautiously 
analyzed, 

It is my belief that the proposed legisla- 
tion dealing with jury selection has an im- 
portance far transcending civil rights objec- 
tives. It is my expressed hope that this 
legislation will be considered independent- 
ly of the emotions or controversy attending 
other portions of the bills. Very helpful to 
such consideration would be an understand- 
ing of the actual operation of the jury selec- 
tion process in the District of Columbia, and 
the possible effects that the suggested legis- 
tion would have on it. 

For that reason may I request that you 
ask the Secretary of the District Jury Com- 
mission, Mr. Edward Bliss, to prepare a state- 
ment describing the jury selection machin- 
ery as it actually operates in the District, 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
approach embodied in the bill, and the 
changes that might be made in that legisla- 
tion to effectuate its objectives. Mr. Bliss 
has expressed his willingness to prepare such 
a statement if requested to do so by you. 

Some of the matters of interest to the 
Subcommittee include a description of the 
methods by which the Commission insures 
that no racial, ethnic, religious or economic 
group is disproportionately absent from jury 
duty; the problems that exist from the eco- 
nomic impact that attends ordinary or ex- 
tended jury duty; the measures that might 
be required to insure that no economic or 
other hardship attends jury duty; the ex- 
tent to which the District’s procedures have 
been or might be used as a model for other 
jurisdictions; and the lessons the District’s 
experience has for the rest of the country, 
Of course, any other comments that the 
Commission might wish to make would also 
be appreciated. 

For your information, I am enclosing cop- 
ies of S. 3296, as proposed by the Adminis- 
tration, the statement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral presented yesterday morning, and my 
comments on the jury legislation given at 
the opening of the hearings. With your per- 
mission, we should like to include the Com- 
mission's statement as a part of the record 
of the hearings on this legislation. 

With all kind wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Chairman. 
JUNE 8, 1966. 

Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, In., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, U.S. Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, US. Senate, Washington, DC, 

My Dran SENATOR Ervin: This will ac- 
knowledge receipt of your communication of 
June 7, 1966 in re S. 3296 which refers to the 
actual operation of the jury selection 


methods in the District of Columbia and the 
possible effects that the suggested legislation 
would have on it. 

I am taking the liberty of referring your 
communication and the enclosures to the 
Honorable Alexander Holtzoff, whom you 
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know, and who has acted for years as liaison 
for the Court with the Jury Commission. I 
am quite certain Judge Holtzoff will be only 
too to make the arrangements necessary 
to comply with your request, and he un- 
doubtedly will have views of his own which 
will prove helpful. 


With every good wish, 
Sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW F, MCGUIRE, 
Chief Judge. 
June 21, 1966. 


Hon, Sam J, Ervin, In., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR Ervin: As Chief Judge 
McGuire of this Court has informed you, your 
letter to him concerning the bill S. 3296, To 
assure nondiscrimination in Federal and 
State jury selection and service. has 
been referred to me in view of the fact that 
I have had close contact with the operation 
of the jury system in our Court. 

Title I of the bill relating to the selection 
of jurors for service in the Federal courts, 
would drastically modify the existing orga- 
nization and practices. It would make no 
exception for any district. For the reasons 
about to be stated, we respectfully request 
that the bill be amended so as to exclude the 
District of Columbia, and we would appre- 
ciate favorable consideration of this matter. 

Because of the unique position of this 
Court, due to its location in the Nation's 
capitol, the Jury Commission of this Court is 
created and its activities are governed by 
local statutes found in the District of Colum- 
bia Code, Title 11, Sections 2303-2312. The 
provisions of the United States Code relating 
to jury commissions and the selection of 
jurors, while applicable in every other dis- 
trict, have never been extended to the District 
of Columbia and have not superseded the 
local statute on the subject. It has been the 
usual practice in framing legislation from 
time to time, modifying or amending the 
provisions of the United States Code relating 
to this matter, to exclude the District of 
Columbia, either expressly or by necessary 
implication. 

The United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia has an exceedingly wide 
range of matters coming before it. In addi- 
tion to its Federal jurisdiction, such as is 
possessed by all Federal courts, this Court 
also tries all local felonies and all civil cases 
involving more than $10,000 because of the 
fact that the District of Columbia has no 
local court of general jurisdiction corre- 
sponding to a State court, since the entire 
district is a Federal area. The local inferior 
court, known as the Court of General Ses- 
sions, has local jurisdiction as to misdemean- 
ors and as to civil actions involving less than 
$10,000. The result is that the volume of 
business conducted in this Court is much 
larger than in any other Federal court. Sev- 
eral jury courts are continuously in session. 
For example, this month there are ten jury 
courts in daily operation. Obviously we re- 
quire a much larger number of jurors than is 
the fact elsewhere. 

The average number of jurors called for 
service for each month is about 3,000. Such a 
large number has to be summoned in view of 
the fact that many present excuses, and 
some are not found. The average number of 
jurors on our list at any one time amounts 
to about 33,000. The list is continuously in 
a state of flux, since names of persons who 
have died, or moved have to be stricken and 
new names added, Approximately 3,000 
questionnaires are sent out each month to 
prospective jurors. 

The Jury Commission instead of consisting 
of one Commissioner and the Clerk of the 
Court, is composed of three Commissioners 
appointed by the Court. They have no con- 
nection with the Clerk or his office, but main- 
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tain their own clerical staff, Names of pros- 
pective jurors are taken at random from the 
City Directory, which is the nearest to a com- 
plete list of residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The practice is to go through the 
Directory and pick names out in accordance 
with a fixed arbitrary formula. After this 
process is completed, it is repeated with the 
use of a different formula. On this basis 
there can be no discrimination as to groups 
on any economic, racial or other basis. A 
questionnaire is sent out to every person 
whose name is so selected. If it appears from 
the questionnaire that a person is qualified 
for service, his name is put on the jury list. 
If it appears that he is not qualified, his name 
is rejected. If there is any doubt from the 
answers on the questionnaire, the juror is 
requested to come in for a personal interview. 
Such interviews are held every week. 

An examination of Title I of the pending 
bill indicates that many of its provisions are 
entirely unsuitable for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Section 1864(a) provides for the 
use of Voter Registration Lists for procuring 
names of prospective jurors. Since in the 
District of Columbia there is voting only at 
Presidential elections, such a list would soon 
become out of date especially in view of the 
mobility of the local population. Moreover, 
many persons who are inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and eligible for jury service, 
do not vote in the District of Columbia since 
they maintain a technical voting residence 
elsewhere. 

The provisions of Section 1864(f) requiring 
the master wheel to be emptied and refilled 
between November 15 and December 31, every 
other year, is impossible of fulfillment in this 
district. As stated above the jury list con- 
tains on the average of about 30,000 names at 
any one time. To discard such a list and pre- 
pare a new one in a period of about six weeks 
every other year, is impossible. 

Section 1866(a) would require the Jury 
Commission to make its determination as to 
a juror’s qualifications on the basis of the 
questionnaire and would seem to bar inter- 
views, which have been very helpful in this 


district. It may be noted that a report of 


the Judicial Conference Committee on the 
Jury System in the Federal Courts, approved 
by the Judicial Conference in September 
1960, recommends personal interviews in ad- 
dition to the use of questionnaires. 

The provisions of Section 1867 of the bill 
which would authorize parties in criminal 
or civil cases to challenge the method of jury 
selection and to demand the testimony of 
the jury commission, are likely to cause bur- 
densome and unnecessary delays in view of 
the large number of jury cases in this Court. 
To permit any party in any case to subpoena 
members of the Jury Commission to testify 
orally and to produce their records for in- 
spection, is likely to be used for purposes of 
obstruction and in a district with the volume 
of business as large as ours, it may greatly 
delay the progress of the docket. 

It is understood to be the objective of 
the legislation to eliminate discrimination 
against persons of the colored race in con- 
nection with jury service. In this district, 
however, no such discrimination exists, At 
least fifty to sixty percent of our jurors are 
members of the colored race. We cannot 
furnish mathematical statistics since we do 
not keep a record of the race of each juror 
and do not believe that it is appropriate to 
do so. All that is necessary to do, however, is 
to walk into any courtroom where a jury 
trial is going on and observe the jury. 

I venture to suggest that the result re- 
quested in this letter could be accomplished 
by striking from the bill Section 103 (b), 
(c), (d) and (e), and inserting a provision 
in an appropriate place that this Title shall 
not be applicable to the District of Columbia. 

You have requested Colonel Bliss, the Sec- 
retary of the Jury Commission, to furnish 
detailed information concerning its activities, 
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and he is preparing and will shortly submit 
such a statement. If any further informa- 
tion is desired by you or your Committee, I 
should be glad to endeavor to supply it. 

It is hoped that this request may receive 
favorable consideration. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF, 
United States District Judge. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
DISTRICT OF KANSAS, 
Kansas City, July 21, 1966. 
Hon. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin; Your letter of July 1 
came to my chambers while I was attending 
the Judicial Conference of the Tenth Cir- 
cuit followed by a sentencing institute held 
at Denver. Hence the delayed response. 

In the District of Kansas we follow gen- 
erally the methods of jury selection recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Operation 
of the Jury System approved by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States in Septem- 
ber, 1960. The names of approximately one- 
half of the veniremen are submitted by key 
men, carefully selected so as to represent a 
cross section of our citizenry. Some are la- 
bor union officials, some are businessmen, 
and all are persons of standing in their com- 
munities. At least half of the veniremen 
are chosen by use of templates applied to 
voter registration lists in use in the counties 
or cities of the district. 

Our clerk mails to each person so selected 
a questionnaire in the form enclosed, and 
the clerk and commissioner then eliminate 
those who cannot be found by the Post Office 
Department. The returned questionnaires 
are examined by the clerk or by the com- 
missioner and clerk, who reject those whose 
answers disclose statutory disqualification. 
The remaining names are placed in the jury 
boxes in accordance with the provisions of 
28 U.S. C. A. § 1864. When a panel is required 
for a jury session, the clerk and commis- 
sioner alternately draw the required number 
of names from the box. There is absolutely 
no discrimination among jurors for any rea- 
son. 

Lacking personal knowledge of the con- 
ditions which have prompted the introduc- 
tion of S. 2396, I cannot criticize the motives 
of its authors. It may be that legislation 
of some sort is necesary to correct improper 
practices in some parts of the federal judi- 
cial system, but I feel that it should be pos- 
sible to achieve the desired result without 
the drastic changes proposed. While prac- 
tices required by Title I of the bill might 
work well in a densely populated area, the 
enactment of Title I in its present form 
would create many problems in this and 
similar districts. 

The District of Kansas is territorially large, 
with no established divisions. Most of the 
jury work is in the three principal cities— 
Wichita, Kansas City and Topeka. Court 
sessions are held twice yearly in Fort Scott; 
once yearly in Dodge City and in Salina, 
in both of which we use state court facilities; 
and occasionally in Leavenworth. Leaven- 
worth is near Kansas City and would lle 
within the same division“ as Kansas City. 

Dodge City and Salina are widely sepa- 
rated from each other and from other court 
cities. In no instance that I can recall have 
we summoned more than 50 jurors to serve 
at either of these cities. Section 1864(b) 
would require the placing in each “division” 
jury wheel the names of at least 2,000 per- 
sons, of whom only 100 are likely to be 
called within the 2-year period before the 
wheel is emptied and refilled. 

I submit these general observations: 

1. It is likely that citizens who now regard 
jury service as a duty akin to sérvice in the 
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armed forces in time of war would resent 

the compulsory features of § 1865(a). 

2. Defendants in criminal cases, already 
inclined to employ dilatory tactics, are apt 
to abuse the rights granted by § 1867 by filing 
groundless motions. Parties in civil cases, 
seeking delay, will in some cases act sim- 
ilarly. 

3. The clerk's office, already overburdened 
in our district, will either require additional 
deputies, or will be compelled to neglect 
other important duties. 

4, The withdrawal of the right to exclude 
classes or groups, and the requirement that 
unusually severe hardship be shown for ex- 
cuse will deprive the public of the services 
of physicians, nurses, pharmacists and 
teachers already in short supply. 

5. If jury service is a right, as well as a 
duty, it appears that the purpose of Title I 
could be achieved by enforcement of 18 
U.S. O. A. §§ 241, 242 and 243. 

I have had insufficient time to study the 
bill throughly, and my observations are 
therefore of less value and less clearly stated 
than I would wish. It is regrettable that the 
bill cannot be referred to the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States so that its pro- 
visions could receive the deliberate consider- 
ation they deserve. 

You have my permission to make all or 
any portion of this letter a part of the record 
of the hearings on the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR J. STANLEY, Jr. 
U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO, 
Dayton, July 12, 1966. 

Hon, Sam J. ERVIN, JR., 

U.S. Senator, 

Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Ervin: I was extremely 
interested in your recent letter concerning 
information from my Court of the Southern 
District of Ohio concerning the contents of 
Senate Bill 3296, the Administration's Civil 
Rights Bill. 

I know Chief Judge McGuire and have a 
great respect for his statements, I am en- 
closing herein the information that you de- 
sire, which is: 

1. Method of Jury selection. 

2. Jury commission report. 

8. Questionnaire for qualification of jury 
selection. 

In my opinion, the present laws adequately 
take care of the jury selection machinery. 
The questionnaires do save time for the at- 
torneys but in all of the localities with one 
Federal Judge it was always my duty, as an 
attorney, to do my own investigating of jurors 
before the selection of a jury. Any change in 
our present system would open the door to 
many more cases being filed in our Federal 
Courts to construe any change you make in 
our jury system. 

It was a pleasure to have the opportunity 
to respond to your communication, 

Sincerely, 
CARL A. WEINMAN. 
U.S. DISTRICT Court, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 19, 1966. 

Senator Sam J. ERVIN, JR, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Senator Ervin: Judge William NM. 
Byrne has turned your letter of July 1, 1966, 
over to me as I became Chief Judge of the 
US. District Court, Southern Division of Cali- 
fornia, on July 1, 1966. 

Replying to your request for a short state- 
ment describing the jury selection machinery 
as it actually operates in my district: there 
are three jury commissioners for the South- 
ern District of California who work part-time. 
Jurors’ names are obtained from the jury 
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commissioner, telephone books, other jurors, 
and jurors having previous service. Ques- 
tionnaires are then sent to those individuals 
before their names are placed in the wheel. 
An interview is not given to test the qualifi- 
cations of a juror but he is qualified from 
the questionnaire. (See enclosed). Each 
questionnaire is considered and judged solely 
upon its individual merits. 

After a juror has been qualified, his name 
is put into the wheel by the jury commis- 
sioner and the clerk of the court or one of his 
deputies (28 USC § 1864). By Order of the 
Chief Judge, names are publicly drawn from 
the wheel and summonses issued to appear 
for service. (28 USC § 1864, § 1867). After 
the juror is impaneled he serves intermit- 
tently for a six month session of the court 
and then is excused. 

Records are kept as to the number of names 
in the jury wheel, names drawn from the jury 
wheel, names of those who appear for im- 
panelment, names of those who are excused 
from duty and names of those who actually 
serve. We do not compile statistical infor- 
mation on the jury selection process, 

I would like to make the following com- 
ment concerning the desirability of the pro- 
posed jury legislation: I do not believe the 
contemplated legislation is desirable and 
agree whole heartedly with your opening 
statement to the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Under our present system of selecting jurors, 
there has never been a challenge which has 
shown any evidence of discrimination. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘THURMOND CLARKE, 
Chief U.S. District Judge. 


U.S. District COURT, 
District OF NEW JERSEY, 
Camden, NJ., July 11, 1966. 

Hon, Sam J. Ervin, JR., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: When I received your 
letter of July 1st I was quite busy with Court 
and trials, and, in addition to being busy 
with those things, I felt that there was some- 
one better qualified than myself to answer 
the questions contained in your letter. I, 
therefore, took the liberty of forwarding your 
letter and the bill to Michael Keller, Jr., the 
Clerk of our Court, who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar and has been for years with our selec- 
tion of jurors in this District. 

I would like you to understand that we 
consider Mr. Keller an outstanding Clerk and 
I think you will find that this opinion is 
borne out by the opinion of the Administra- 
tive Office. He is a graduate of Lafayette 
College (1928) and Harvard Law School 
(1931). He was admitted to the Bar here in 
New Jersey in 1933. He entered the service 
of the Clerk's Office in 1941, left in 1942 to 
enter the Army and upon his discharge after 
World War II in 1946, at our request, he re- 
turned to the Clerk’s Office where he has 
remained ever since, becoming the Chief 
Clerk in 1956. 

He has now written to me, under date of 
July 7th, 1966, and I think his remarks re- 
garding the bill are extremely cogent and I 
enclose herewith his letter to me, retaining 
a copy for my files. I also enclose herewith 
a copy of Mr. Keller's letter to the two United 
States Jury Commissioners in this District 
under date of April Ist, 1965. I, likewise, 
enclose Mr. Keller's report to the District 
Judges regarding this question under date of 
September 7th, 1962, to which he has at- 
tached two different charts regarding the 
solicitation of various clubs and organiza- 
tions for furnishing names for jury service in 
addition to the polling lists; likewise, there 
is attached a letter by the former Jury Com- 
missioners to the prospective jurors, and you 
may notice that at that time one of the Jury 
Commissioners was Marie H. Katzenbach, the 
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mother of the present Attorney General; and, 
likewise, he has attached a form of question- 
naire as to qualification for jury service 
which we use. 

There is only one additional thing that I 
would like to add and that is in reference to 
the report that Mr. Keller made to the Judges 
under date of September 7th, 1962. You will 
notice that Mr. Keller compiled a list of ap- 
proximately 1300 clubs and associations out 
of the yellow pages of the twenty-seven tele- 
Phone books covering the District of New 
Jersey. Mr. Keller, in conjunction with my- 
self, checked the list striking therefrom such 
organizations as health clubs, nudist camps, 
etc.; but, at the same time, trying to keep in 
all proper and legitimate clubs such as the 
Red Cross, Labor Unions, various Service 
Clubs, etc. 

I am still engaged in trials and I feel that 
Mr. Keller has made an excellent survey and 
furnished you with sufficient material to give 
you an idea of how we are attempting to 
operate in this District; on the other hand, 
I recognize that the duty is mine as the 
Chief Judge and if you have any additional 
questions you wish to ask or any additional 
information you need, please do not hesitate 
to write. 

Trusting this finds you well, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS M. MADDEN, 
U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY, 
Trenton, N.J., July 7, 1966. 
Hon. THomas M. MADDEN, 
Chief Judge, U.S. District Court, 
Federal Building, 
Camden, N.J. 

Dear Jupce Mappen: Reference is made to 
the material you sent me and Senator ExvIx's 
letter on the jury portion of the Civil Rights 
Bill. 

As to our present method, I think it can 
best be covered by the enclosed copy of let- 
ter I wrote to our commissioners on April 1, 
1965, and copy of the report I submitted to 
the Court on September 7, 1962 after we sup- 
plemented our jury pool from registration 
lists with members of clubs, associations, 
etc. I also enclose a copy of the question- 
naire we use. It is a standard form distrib- 
uted by the Administrative Office. 

As for the provisions of the Bill relating 
to jurors, I have the following comments: 

Section 1863(a)—in addition to $16 per 
day, a jury commissioner should be allowed 
traveling expenses of 10¢ per mile if he re- 
sides outside the city where he is perform- 
ing his duties. 

Section 1864(a) provides that names 
should be kept in a “master jury wheel.” In 
each of our three places of holding court 
Camden, Newark and Trenton—seven of the 
state's 21 counties are used as the source of 
prospective jurors. When qualified, their 
names, addresses and occupations are placed 
on small cards which are filed in cabinets 
by counties. This is what each office calls 
its jury pool. When we need jurors for 
trials, 500, 1,000, 2,000 or 3,000 cards are taken 
from the jury pool and placed in a wheel 
from which the required number for service 
are drawn. When.taken from the jury pool, 
an attempt is made to take the same percent- 
age from each county as that county bears 
to the total number of registered voters in 
the seven counties. We believe this is added 
insurance in obtaining a cross-section. In 
addition, from comments I shall make below, 
some districts might require a “master jury 
wheel” the size of a mounted cement mixer 
which spins on the way to the job site. 

Section 1864(b) requires that the master 
wheel shall contain at least 1% of voters 
listed on registration lists; or, if other addi- 
tionaL sources are also used pursuant to Sec- 
tion 1864(a), at least 1% of the total number 
of persons oj voting age. As of November, 
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1965, there were 3,151,599 registered voters 
in this district. We would be required to 
have at least 31,516 names in our combined 
three wheels. Section 1865(a) requires that, 
unless the prospective juror claims a statu- 
tory exemption pursuant to Section 1872, he 
must appear personally at the clerk’s office 
to fill out the questionnaire. Since it can 
be expected that many of those who appear 
will not be qualified, it will be necessary to 
have in excess of 31,516 interviews before we 
obtain that number of qualified jurors. Sec- 
tion 1864(f)(2) is a requirement which I 
believe is impossible to fulfill, Between No- 
vember 15 and December 31 of each even- 
numbered year the master wheel must be 
emptied and refilled, This requires thirty- 
odd thousand interviews in a six week period 
in our court. 

My suggestion would be that a master jury 
wheel or jury pool should contain a mini- 
mum of 1,000 names and that at least 75% of 
such names be those obtained from voter 
registration lists. The clerk should be re- 
quired to continue to add names to the wheel 
or pool as needed and maintain the minimum 
number and percentage of those from the 
registration list. 

As to the requirement that a prospective 
juror appear at the clerk's office to answer 
the questionnaire, I know of no present or 
proposed statutory provision that he be com- 
pensated for that day. I suggest that what- 
ever is the established fee for service and 
mileage of a juror should also be paid to one 
required to appear at the clerk’s Office as a 
prospective juror. 

I do not understand the portion of Section 
1866(a) which provides that if one is found 
to be exempt or not qualified such determi- 
nation shall be entered on the alphabetical 
list of names drawn from the master jury 
wheel. If a prospective juror is found to be 
exempt or not qualified, I would assume his 
name would not go in the wheel nor appear 
on the list drawn therefrom. 

I respectfully suggest that Senator Ervin’s 
Committee call before it some of the clerks 
of District Courts. Frankly, I do not believe 
either the Department of Justice or the Ad- 
ministrative Office is sufficiently familiar with 
the mechanics involved in juror selection 
and the drawing of panels for trial. I am 
sure that it is the desire of the Committee 
that the Bill finally approved is workable 
within the structure of clerks’ offices—many 
of which are already under-staffed. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL KELLER, Jr., Clerk. 
TUPELO, MISS., 
July 20, 1966. 

Hon. SAM J. ERVIN, JR., 

Chairman, Subcommitteee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ErvIN: I have delayed re- 
sponding to your invitation of July 1, 1966, 
to express my views with respect to S. 3296 
until I could give reasonably mature consid- 
eration to its proposals and the impact such 
changes would have. I shall at this time 
deal only with Title I of this proposed law 
which deals with the jury system for federal 
courts. 

The jury system in my District Court for 
the Northern District of Mississippi operates 
as I believe, on a fair and non-discriminatory 
basis. Not one time has any challenge been 
made to any panel or array or to the com- 
position of any grand jury in my more than 
eight years on this bench. The only chal- 
lenges of any kind have been those which are 
usual in the selection of a trial jury—for 
cause (or favor) and pre-emptorily within 
authorized limits. 

We regularly have on our grand and petit 
juries a fair representation of sexes, races, 
religions and economic strata. It is not un- 
usual to have on a particular jury, for ex- 
ample, male and female Negroes and whites 
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ranging in employment from common la- 
borers to industrial managerial or executive 
personnel. Although I do not consider it 
generally relevant, we usually also have rep- 
resentation for most (probably all) religious 
denominations. 

When I came to this bench, I soon revised 
the system for selecting prospective jurors. 
(The system which had been in use is im- 
material here.) I will briefly outline our 
system. 

My Clerk of Courts is a Democrat, and, of 
course, under present law is in effect the chief 
jury commissioner. There are four statutory 
divisions in this district. I appoint a Re- 
publican jury commissioner for each of those 
divisions and I have a jury wheel or box for 
each division, into which only names from 
each of the counties in a division are placed. 
I have a fifth jury wheel or box for the en- 
tire district, into which names from all the 
counties of the entire district (all four divi- 
sions) are placed. The division wheels are 
for petit jury purposes for each division. 
Trial jurors for a trial calendar in a divi- 
sion are drawn only fom the jury wheel for 
that division. Names for grand jury service 
are drawn only from the fifth (grand jury) 
wheel without regard to where a grand jury 
may be organized or where it may be ex- 
pected to be in session during its life (which 
is one year). 

Each division jury commissioner and the 
Clerk alternately place names into the divi- 
sion jury wheel. And, all four division com- 
missioners each place names alternately with 
the Clerk into the fifth (grand jury) wheel. 

For a division trial calendar (term) and 
for organization of a grand jury, the Clerk 
publicly draws from the appropriate wheel 
the number of names ordered to be drawn 
and certifies the list as so drawn for the 
particular purpose. 

At the organization of petit (trial) juries, 
names are drawn (from those certified) by 
lot in open court by the Marshal from a 
courtroom wheel. The same procedure is 
followed at the organization of a grand jury. 

The names to go into each of the wheels 
are selected by the Clerk and the commis- 
sioners in various ways. Each of them has 
developed sources which they consider reli- 
able. Each of them make personal visits 
throughout the territory. Typical of sources 
are voting lists, directories, ministers, school- 
teachers, postmasters (especially in smali 
towns and sparsely settled areas), political 
friends, merchants (especially rural mer- 
chants), traveling salesmen, insurance sales- 
men, and, rarely, public officials. The Clerk 
and commissioners do their best to leave off 
the old, the sick, the mentally incompetent, 
and those who have been convicted of dis- 
qualifying crimes. They also try to avoid 
those who can claim exemption. (Section 
1862, Title 28, U.S.C.). And, no one is called 
for service the second time in any one year. 
(Section 1869, Title 28, U.S.C.) In fact, to 
my knowledge, no one has yet been called to 
serve twice in my court. 

Jury boxes are periodically emptied (about 
once every two years) and new names placed 
therein. 

I do not believe any new law is needed for 
a proper operation of the jury system in 
federal court. My only complaint with re- 
spect to present jury laws is that compensa- 
tion for jury commissioners is woefully in- 
adequate. (Section 1864, Title 28, U.S.C.) 
And, specific statutory authorization for 
mileage and subsistence is lacking. In spite 
of this, my jury commissioners have ren- 
dered competent, effective service as a 
matter of public service. 


S. 3296—TITLE I 
Generally I do not favor this proposed 
legislation at this time for two principal 
reasons, First: I see no need for it. Present 
law with the minor changes which I have 
suggested (adequate compensation and ex- 
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penses for jury commissioners) is adequate. 
Second: The judiciary should be given an 
opportunity to study these proposals and 
make appropriate recommendations through 
Circuit conferences and the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States. They should 
be the best informed people in this area 
since they must work with the problems of 
jury selection regularly. Thus, they should, 
as I feel, be consulted. 

Some specific objections to the bill in its 
present form follow. References are to sec- 
tion numbers as they appear in the bill. 

1861. No court anywhere in the country 
will ever be able to give every person in its 
geographical territory an “opportunity” to 
serve, (Even using the 1% of voters pre- 
scribed by 1864 (b) to be placed in the mas- 
ter wheel would require at least 100 years 
to get all such names, from an unchanging 
list, into the box. No one can envision that 
all whose names go into the box will ever 
be drawn or used.) 

Thus this statement of policy fixes a goal 
which is patently unattainable. This sec- 
tion would, I feel, invite needless litigation 
by malcontents. 

1862. A simple amendment to present sec- 
tion 1863 (c) would accomplish what is in- 
tended here. 

1863. I have no criticism of this, except 
that it makes no change to present law other 
than to increase the per diem for a jury 
commissioner. The increase should be to 
$25 a day and there should be specific stat- 
utory authorization to pay travel and sub- 
sistence expense. (There are 37 counties in 
my district, more in other districts. To be 
effective the jury commissioner must per- 
sonally go to each part of his territory. Un- 
der this proposal only one commissioner is 
required for a district.) 

1864. This would make the only source of 
jurors the voter lists. Many people never 
register (especially women) and some of 
them could make good jurors. Random se- 
lection would bring in the old and decrepit, 
the lame, the halt, the sick, the mentally in- 
competent, the disqualified convict, the an- 
archist, the deaf, the blind, and many who 
should be exempt, eg., a state governor, a 
judge, a senator, a policeman, a fireman, a 
physician (the only one in a given area) and 
many others who should not be considered 
for jury service. 

Moreover, the apparent search for uniform 
procedures would be frustrated by giving the 
Circuit Council authority to authorize a 
source of names other than voters Lists. 

If voter lists are to be the only source of 
names and if a fixed percentage of those on 
the voter lists are to be picked at random, 
then a jury commissioner is not needed. The 
Clerk could do it all by mechanical or court 
prescribed method. 

1865. Public drawing of names is now by 
the Clerk. This section would have it done 
by the jury commission. There is no real 
objection except the added inconvenience 
and expense of attendance and participation 
of at least one jury commissioner, 

(As I now get names for and draw for 
grand jury purposes, four jury commissioners 
would be required.) 

This section would also require those 
drawn to be summoned by the commission. 
This should continue to be a function of the 
Clerk and Marshal. 

Moreover, no provision for sickness or 
inability of a jury commissioner to attend 
is made. Would this prevent drawing names? 

In this district a questionnaire goes to a 
prospective juror with his summons and he 
is required to fill it out and return it at 
once. If he appears disqualified or entitled 
to be excused, the Clerk notifies him not 
to come. Thus, no expense is incurred. 

This section would require attendance 
and travel expense and pay to determine 
qualification before being summoned for 
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jury service. This is, I feel, wholly unneces- 
sary. 

If the system now used here is followed 
and summons issued far enough in advance, 
the screening will be done with a minimum 
of expense and inconvenience. 

The illiterate would come on to court 
where the Clerk could then assist him in 
filling out the questionnaire. (Some do that 
here.) 

One of the worst aspects of the proposals 
here made is that the Attorney General is 
to participate in devising the juror qualifi- 
cation form. He has more cases in federal 
court than any other lawyer and should 
have no more to do with the juror quali- 
fication form than any other lawyer. It 
must also be noted that he heads an execu- 
tive department and jury matters should be 
wholly under the judiciary. 

The relevance of some of the information 
to be required for this form is highly ques- 
tionable. 

1866. There is no objection to these pro- 
cedures, except as I have pointed out, there 
is no real need for pre-determination of 
qualification before placing the name in the 
“qualified” jury wheel. And, again there 
is no need for the “commission” to draw 
the names. (See comment re 1865). 

1867. This would make complete, technical 
compliance with the preceding sections man- 
datory and brings proceedings to a grinding 
halt if the court finds any failure to comply 
fully with any requirement. 

It has been and is my impression that 
courts generally have held that jury selec- 
tion statutory procedures are directory and 
that substantial compliance is usually ade- 
quate. Under such holdings, the burden is 
on the one complaining to show that he 
will be harmed, or denied a substantive con- 
stitutional right in order to succeed in 
quashing a panel of jurors or a grand jury. 
This proposal would radically change the 
law and would, I feel, provide afield day for 
technically minded lawyers. 

I invite attention to the provisions of 
Rule 6(b)(1), Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure, which give the attorney for the 
government or for a defendant held to answer 
the right to challenge the array of jurors 
summoned for a grand jury on the grounds 
that they were not selected, drawn or sum- 
moned in accordance with law. 

Such challenges are to be tried by the 
court. 

(I always invite such challenges. None 
have ever been made in my court.) 

Absent specific repeal by Congress of this 
rule there would be conflict between it and 
the provisions of this proposed section. 

If no challenge was made by a criminal 
defendant under this rule, would he thereby 
waive his right to challenge under section 
18672 

If the procedures proposed for criminal 
cases by section 1867 are to be adopted, then 
I strongly urge that, with respect to grand 
juries, they be brought into line with Rule 
6(b)(1) as to when such challenges must be 
made, 

Moreover, I point out that there already 
exist adequate procedural devices by which 
any and all challenges to jury personnel and 
methods of selection may be presented and 
tried. No more are needed. 

Personally, I feel that these proposals for 
mandatory technical compliance and for the 
extraordinary statutory challenges reflect a 
lack of confidence on the part of their au- 
thor in district judges and personnel of the 
judiciary generally. Remarkably there have 
been very few challenges to systems of jury 
selection in federal courts, Only one is cur- 
rent in this circuit to my knowledge. It m- 
volves a criminal case which is now pending 
om appeal in the Court of Appeals. In my 
Judgment, it will be reversed because of an 
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inadequate fury selection system in that 
district court. 

I apologize for the length of this letter and 
offer to assist in any way to help attain a 
fair and just resolution of the problems with 
which you are confronted with respect to the 
operation of the fury system in Federal Dis- 
trict Courts. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDE F. CLAYTON. 


CHAMBERS U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA, 
Tallahassee, Fla., July 20, 1966. 

Hon, Sam J. ERVIN, In., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judictary, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: This is in response 
to your letter of July 1 requesting a short 
statement describing the jury selection ma- 
chinery as it actually operates in this dis- 
trict. Since this district has four places of 
holding court Jury Commissioners are ap- 
pointed for each of the four divisions. Each 
division has a geographical area of about 
50 miles in diameter, and encompasses sev- 
eral counties around the places of holding 
court, Le., Pensacola, Marianna, Tallahassee 
and Gainesville. I have sought the services 
of the best qualified people to undertake 
this serious responsibility. Since the posi- 
tion can scarcely be dubbed remunerative 
this can only be done by appeal to civic 
responisbility. The response, in my judg- 
ment, has been wholly commendable, for the 
Jury Commissioners have each tried to render 
their service conscientiously and in accord- 
ance with the spirit and letter of the law. 
I know that many of them have spent many, 
many hours of dedicated service in investi- 
gation and consideration of prospective 
jurors, in an attempt to have a body of 
jurors who are truly representative of the en- 
tire community and who would make con- 
scientious triers of fact. The Jury Commis- 
sioner is given absolute authority to deter- 
mine the names of the jurors placed in the 
box. In each instance this is done after con- 
siderable consultation with a number of in- 
dividuals and groups representing all seg- 
ments of the community, all areas, all re- 
ligious denominations, races, and all national 
and economic backgrounds. Names are like- 
wise removed from the box by the same 
standard. For example, if a man is con- 
victed of embezzlement in state court the 
Jury Commissioner removes his name from 
the box. If information comes to the Jury 
Commissioner that a juror has lost his hear- 
ing or is otherwise so physically impaired 
or infirm that jury service is impossible or 
improbable, his name is removed from the 
box. The Jury Commissioner, together with 
the Clerk of the Court or one of the Deputy 
Clerks, actually draw the names upon writ- 
ten order of the Court of as many jurors 
for grand jury service or petit jury service 
as the Court orders. The first names drawn 
are issued summons. Unfortunately, a great 
many people immediately write the Clerk or 
the Court asking to be excused for a multi- 
tude of reasons. Frequently we have to 
issue summons for nearly twice as many as 
ultimately report for duty. All the activities 
of the Jury Commissioner and the Clerk are 
subject to public inspection, As far as I 
know, there has never been a suggestion of 
impropriety in the selection of jurors in this 
district, mor have I heard any expressions 
of lack of confidence in the jury selection 
as it now operates here. (This, of course, 
excludes the lawyer who loses the case, and 
invariably I note even he recovers to try his 
fortune another day with another jury with 
complete aplomb.) 

Certainly, there are things which might 
be done to improve our jury selection system. 
Notably, it is quite difficult to obtain infor- 
mation about one’s previous criminal record. 
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There is no central information bureau on 
the point, state or federal, short of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation’s fingerprint 
sheets which are ordinarily not accessible. 
In this connection I note that State Super- 
visors of Registration frequently call on the 
federal Court for names of persons who have 
lost their civil rights through conviction of 
felonious crime and this also poses a very 
dificult task. Even though the District 
Court records clearly show conviction, it 
must also be ascertained if appeal is pending, 
or if the individual were pardoned, before 
anyone could with assurance remove his - 
name from the voting list—or the jury list 
for this reason. As a result there are un- 
doubtedly many persons on state voting lists 
who have lost their federal civil rights and 
should not therefore be automatically placed 
in the federal jury box. 

It is my personal view that the jury system 
would not be improved—indeed, it would be 
impaired by any automatic inclusion of every 
registered voter or every adult resident as a 
prospective juror. Perhaps there are isolated 
instances where the selection process has 
operated to exclude segments of the qualified 
population, and this, of course, should not 
be the case. There has been a most con- 
scientious and successful effort, I think, 
in eliminating any appearance or ves- 
tige of discrimination of persons due to race, 
nationality, creed or religion. 

Also in our federal courts thére has been 
a significant increase in the percentage of 
women jurors. This poses a very difficult 
task for the Jury Commissioners for they 
find—and the Court ultimately finds—that 
a relatively small percentage of women called 
for duty serve. Most of them ask to be ex- 
cused and, in my experience, most of their 
reasons are well-founded. There is, accord- 
ingly, an enormous inefficiency in calling 
dozens of women to court only to excuse 
them and start all over again. The Jury 
Commissioners here have tried to ascertain 
from the individual women the reasonable 
likelihood of their abiilty to serve if called 
before placing their names in the box. By 
appeal to their sense of duty many respond 
and we have found these highly competent 
and reliable. 

This kind of exercise of Judgment by our 
Commissioners is, I believe, not only proper 
but commendable, and I would not think 
a blanket draft from the census or voting 
lists would improve the administration of 
justice in any way. Perhaps we do need a 
clearer, more specific guide-line for Com- 
missioners but I would not think there is 
any real substitute for conscientious exer- 
cise of Judgment in designating jurors. 

The only forms we use here which might 
be considered responsive to your request are 
enclosed. 

I would be quite content to leave to your 
judgment whether my comments here be 
made part of the record. 

Respectfully, 
G. HARROLD CARSWELL, 
Chief Judge. 


U.S. Disteicr COURT, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO JURORS 


The following qualify you for jury service: 

1, Citizen of the United States. 

2. Twenty-one years of age. 

3. Resident of the Northern District of 
Florida for one year last past. 

The following disqualify you for jury 
service: 

1. Conviction of a criminal offense punish- 
able by imprisonment for more than one year 
and not restored to civil rights. 

2. Inability to read, write, speak, or under- 
stand the English language. 

3. Incapability by reason of mental or 
physical infirmities to render eficient jury 
service. 
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The following exempt you from jury 
service: 

1. Member in active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

2. Member of any police or fire department. 

3. Public officer in the executive, legislative 
or judicial branches of the Government of 
the United States, or State of Florida, who is 
actively engaged in the performance of official 
duties. 

The following may be considered grounds 
for excuse: 

1. Illness, or the illness of a member of 
your family which requires your presence. 

2. Operation of a business which must be 
closed, or which would be seriously impaired 
by your service. 

If you are disqualified, or wish to claim ex- 
emption, or have any excuse whatever to offer 
why you should not comply with your jury 
summons, you should communicate imme- 
diately by letter or telephone with Hon, G. 
Harrold Carswell, U.S. District Judge, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, or you will forfeit your right 
to compensation. 


USS. DISTRICT COURT, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., July 12, 1966. 

Hon. SAM J. ERVIN, JR., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: This is my reply to 
your letter of July ist in which you ask for 
my comments as to Title I of S. 3296, which 
has been introduced in the Senate and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

If such a bill is enacted into law, the 
first thing that the Congress must do is to 
appropriate sufficient funds to increase the 
personnel in the office of Clerk of each Unit- 
ed States district court. 

The matter of maintaining a representa- 
tive list of qualified jurors in this district 
court has concerned me for several years. 
I made a study of our jury system and filed 
a copy of my report with the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, in 
1961. I have no extra copies available. I 
would hope that the Administrative Office 
would either loan you its copy or have a 
copy run off for you, if you care to read it. 

In large metropolitan areas (in which 
citizens serve as jurors in municipal, county 
and state courts, in addition to the federal 
district court) many qualified jurors are 
subjected to unnecessary hardship. The 
same people are called again and again and 
again to serve as jurors. For example, I 
estimate that we have approximately two 
and one-half million qualified voters within 
this district whose population is somewhere 
between seven and one-half and eight mil- 
lion, Our jury list consists of approximately 
five thousand persons. Our report to the 
Administrative Office pointed up this fact 
and requested additional personnel in order 
to build up our jury list to the point where 
the same people would not be called upon 
as often as they are. To date, no such addi- 
tional personnel have been provided. 

As to the composition of the jury commis- 
sion: the definition of Clerk“ and “Clerk 
of the Court” should make it crystal clear 
that it is not the political affiliation of the 
jury commissioner and the Clerk that is 
important but, rather, that the jury com- 
missioner and whatever deputy clerk serves 
with him from time to time should not be of 
the same political party. Every United 
States district-court has a jury commissioner. 
He and a deputy clerk now draw names to 
be placed in the “qualified jury wheel.” Sec- 
tion 1863(a) seems clear enough. I would 


suggest that Section 1870(a) be amended by 
adding “serving with the jury commissioner 
when names are placed in the master wheel, 
pursuant to Section 1864; are drawn from 
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the master wheel, pursuant to Section 1865, 
and are placed in a “qualified jury wheel,” 
pursuant to Section 1866. 

As to the proposed “master jury wheel”: 
such a master jury wheel would be quite 
cumbersome for it must contain names of 
at least 1% of the total number of persons 
listed on the voter registration list for a 
particular district; it would require approxi- 
mately twenty-five thousand names to be 
placed in such a wheel in this district. That 
would be quite a wheel. 

The bill suggests that there would have 
to be a juror's card for every qualified voter 
in the district; that, from that total, 1% 
of the cards be drawn and placed in the 
master jury wheel. This would require our 
Clerk to prepare approximately two and 
one-half million such cards. Not only would 
our Clerk’s office need much more help but it 
might also need an IBM machine. 

This feature of the bill is further com- 
plicated by the fact that, of the two and 
one-half million juror cards, we would not 
know how many are qualified to serve as 
jurors. 

After you select “at random from the voter 
registration lists“ the names of persons 
residing in the district, it is conceivable that 
the 1% of the total number of registered 
voters so selected might come from one par- 
ticular area of the district. In a district as 
large as ours with residential areas ranging 
from poor to very rich, the 1% might repre- 
sent the rich area or the poor area. We 
arrange our jury cards by county and elec- 
tion district categories in an attempt to 
obtain for our “qualified jury wheel” a list 
of jurors as representative as possible of the 
entire district. 

I do not think that it is wise or practical 
to require the maintenance of a “master 
wheel” containing at least 1% of the total 
number of registered voters, selected at 
random. This requirement of Section 
1864(a) and (b) can nullify Section 1864(e) 
which seems to suggest that the names that 
go in the master jury wheel should be repre- 
sentative of the persons residing in all of the 
political subdivisions of the district. 

As to the drawing of names from the 
master jury wheel: this comes at a time 
when jurors are needed. Names are to be 
drawn from the master jury wheel and placed 
in the “qualified jury wheel.” This seems 
to me to be a pretty late hour at which to 
begin to look into the qualifications of those 
whose names are in the master jury wheel. 
When the names are drawn from the master 
jury wheel, the Clerk will have to mail a qual- 
ification form. Then the addressee will have 
to appear in person before the Clerk or a 
deputy clerk to fill out the form. And after 
the form is filled out the jury commission 
will have to examine the forms and deter- 
mine which of the potential jurors are quali- 
fied to serve. This is something that should 
be done months and months before the time 
comes to place the names of jurors in the 
qualified Jury wheel. 

Although the bill provides that the master 
wheel be emptied every two years, there is 
no provision as to how often the qualified 
jury wheel should be emptied and refilled. 

I like the requirement of punishment for 
failure to respond to a notice from the Clerk, 
The bill should be amended so as to impose 
the same punishment when a qualified juror 
fails to appear to serve as a juror. We have 
this very problem here in the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York and would welcome such a 
provision. 

I realize what the problems are that are 
sought to be met by S. 3296. These are not 
problems that prevail in this part of the 
country and, certainly, not in this district, 
But before legislation of nation-wide applica- 
tion is enacted into law, the Congress had 
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better provide the funds with which to 
implement whatever bill becomes law. 
Sincerely, 
JOSEPH C. ZAVATT, 
Chief Judge. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA, 
Tulsa, Okla., July 18, 1966. 
Hon. SAM J. ERVIN, JR., 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: Thank you for your 
letter of July 1, 1966, wherein you offer me 
the opportunity of commenting on the jury 
system in Federal Courts today, and com- 
ments as to the proposed S. 3296. I enjoyed 
your remarks made on June 6, 1966, and 
your suggestions show thoughtful reflection 
over the possible changes. 

Briefly, the following is a description of 
the process we use for the selection of jurors 
in the Northern District of Oklahoma, 

In preparing the jury box for this dis- 
trict (we use only one box), we first ascer- 
tain the population of each county, and 
solicit names on a pro rata basis from the 
churches, civic organizations, postmasters, 
lodges, union organizations, womens clubs, 
bar association, etc. We ask each to furnish 
the names of a given number or persons 
whom they think qualified to serve as jurors, 
without making any distinction as to race, 
creed or color. We usually solicit about 
5,000 names each three or four years when 
the box is refilled. 

After the lists have been furnished by the 
various organizations, a statement of quali- 
fications is mailed to each person with a 
questionnaire to be returned within a given 
time. When the questionnaires have been 
returned the Jury Commission, consisting 
of the Clerk and the Jury Commissioner 
(who are of opposite political parties), check 
them for valid excuses and determine the 
names to be placed in the jury box. A mas- 
ter list is then made and the names, which 
have been placed on 2 x 3 cards showing 
name, address and occupation, are placed in 
the box alternately by the Clerk and the 
Commissioner. 

When the box has been completed and the 
Court orders a jury, the Clerk draws the 
names from the box. The names are listed 
and individual summons prepared and de- 
livered to the United States Marshal, who 
serves them by certified mail. 

We enclose a copy of the statement of 
qualifications and the questionnaire. 

I personally think that the jury system 
that we have today is more than adequate, 
is fair, and insures able citizens serving on 
the jury to arrive at true decisions in cases 
they hear. I think the proposed law has 
many dangers and complications of admin- 
istration that create unfair possibilities. 
The citizens in my district are very proud 
of our Federal juries, and I can state to you, 
as a Judge of this Court, I too am proud of 
the caliber of the citizens. I would per- 
sonally prefer leaving the system as it is 
than to gamble with unknown changes and 
their resulting effects, 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN S. Barrow, 
U.S. District Judge. 
U.S. Distrarcr Court, NORTHERN 
DISTRICT oF OKLAHOMA, CLERK’S 
OFFICE, 339-342 U.S. COURTHOUSE 
BUILDING, Post OFFICE Box 1866, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Please answer fully the questions on the 
attached questionnaire so the Jury Commis- 
sioner may determine whether you are quali- 
fied to serve as a juror in the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of 
Oklahoma, Sign your name and return it 
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within five days in the enclosed envelope 
which requires no postage. The qualifica- 
tions and exemptions are as follows: 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Any citizen who has attained the age of 
21 years and resides within the judicial dis- 
trict is competent to serve as a grand or 
petit juror unless: 

(1) He or she has been convicted in a 
state or federal court of record of a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for more than 
one year and his or her civil rights have not 
been restored by pardon or amnesty. 

(2) He or she is unable to read, write, 
speak and understand the English language. 

(3) He or she is incapable, by reason of 
mental or physical infirmities to render 
efficient jury service. 

EXEMPTIONS 

The following persons shall be exempt 
from jury service: 

(1) Members in active service in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

(2) Members of the Fire or Police depart- 
ments of any State, district, territory, pos- 
session or subdivision thereof. 

(3) Public officers in the executive, legis- 
lative or judicial branches of the government 
of the United States, or any State, District, 
Territory, or Possession or subdivision there- 
of who are actively engaged in the perform- 
ance of official duties. 

By order of the court. 

Nom C. Hoop, 
lerk. 
L. W. Grant, Jr., 
Jury Commissioner. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
MIDDLE DISTRICT OF GEORGIA, 
Macon, Ga., July 12, 1966. 

Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, In., 

Chairman, Senate Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Ervin: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of July 1 inviting any 
comments I might wish to make concerning 
the desirability of Title I of S. 3296, and the 
changes it would require in our present op- 
eration. 

First, let me say that our jury commis- 
sioners rely chiefiy upon their personal 
knowledge of prospective jurors and upon 
information they obtain from all sources 
including key men or suggesters. They use 
to a limited extent state court jury lists and 
telephone directories, the latter being used 
only as a reminder of people known but for- 
gotten. 

I cannot help but wonder whether the 
emphasis of Title I may not be misplaced. 
Is it upon the right to serve on federal juries 
rather than the qualifications so to serve? 

Those of us who take pride in the quality 
of justice administered in the federal courts 
would seriously regret any lowering of the 
qualifications of federal jurors, or any lower- 
ing of the collective intelligence of the jury 
panel. It seems to me that we are concerned 
here with much more than just a lesson in 
civics or a mere exercise in the principles of 
democracy. The administration of justice is 
serious business. It represents the actual 

of democracy at one of its high- 
est levels. It needs to be as efficient as pos- 
sible. The importance of the jury in our 


over property, liberty, and even life itself. 
It can deny property; it can deny liberty, 
and it can deny life. Nor is its importance 
diminishing. Technical and complicated is- 
sues formerly looked upon as equitable and 
triable without a jury now require jury 
verdicts. See, for instance, Dairy Queen, Inc. 
v. Wood, 369 U.S. 469 (1962); Beacon Thea- 
ters, Inc. v. Westover, 359 U.S. 500 (1959). 
As you know, the Judicial Conference of 
the United States in 1960 approved the report 
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of its committee on the operation of the jury 
system. This committee study and report 
was exhaustive and is reported in 26 F.R.D. 
409. I lift from this report two paragraphs 
which as I understand it, reflect the thinking 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States upon this all important matter of the 
selection and composition of federal juries. 

“The jury holds in its collective hands the 
life, the liberty and the welfare of individual 
defendants in criminal cases and the in- 
terests of litigants in civil cases. The im- 
portance of improving the calibre of these 
Judges of the facts is therefore self evident. 
At the same time, jurors must be represent- 
ative of the community in which they live. 
Therefore, the Committee recommends that 
the sources from which they are selected 
should include all social and economic groups 
in the community and the jury list should 
represent as high a degree of morality, in- 
tegrity, intelligence and common sense as 
the jury commission can find in each social 
and economic group by the use of impartial 
methods of selection. 

“In order that grand and petit jurors 
who serve in United States district courts 
may be truly representative of the com- 
munity, the sources from which they are 
selected should include all economic and 
social groups of the community. The jury 
list should represent as high a degree of 
intelligence, morality, integrity, and common 
sense as possible.” 

This thinking, it seems to me, embraces two 
basic concepts; first, the sources from which 
jurors are selected should constitute a broad 
base including all economic and social 
groups of the community and; second, from 
the list of legally qualified voters compiled 
from this broad base, then the jury commis- 
sioners should make their selections by 
the use of impartial methods so as to put 
on the jury rolls only those who “represent 
as high a degree of morality, integrity, intel- 
ligence and common sense as the jury com- 
mission can find in each social and econom- 
ic group.” I fear that Title I of S. 3296 rec- 
ognizes and provides for only concept 1 and 
not concept 2. 

Moreover, as a part of the Judicial Confer- 
ence action of 1960 it approved proposed 
legislation then known as H.R. 4343, Eighty- 
sixth Congress, First Session, which provided 
in part specifically as follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the commission 
to select. .. the names of qualified 
persons who may be called to serve as jurors 
in the district court and who in their opin- 
ion are intelligent, honest, fair-minded, of 
good reputation and capable of rendering 
satisfactory service. 

Incidentally, that bill, as well as S. 3296, 
provided for questionnaires and for a sub- 
poena or summons to prospective jurors to 
appear before the commission so that the 
commission could determine their qualifica- 
tions. I believe that provisions should be 
made for the payment of jurors’ expenses in 
so appearing. This would not be of much im- 
portance in a metropolitan area, but in some 
of our districts a juror might well have to 
travel 60 or 75 miles. 

The present law I trust authorizes the jury 
commission to see to it that “the jury list 
should represent as high a degree of morality, 
integrity, intelligence and common sense as 
the jury commission can find in each social 
and economic group by use of impartial 
methods of selection.” I fear that Title I of 
S. 3296 would allow the jury commission no 
sound legal impartial discretion in this 
matter, but would require them to place in 
the jury wheel names of all persons deter- 
mined by them to possess the minimal quali- 
fications prescribed by 28 U.S.C. § 1861, and 
repeated in proposed § 1866, Proposed § 1866 
plainly says that: 

“The jury commission shall deem any per- 
son qualified to serve on grand and petit 
juries in the district court unless he— 
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“(1) is not a citizen of the United States 
twenty-one years old who has resided for a 
period of one year within the judicial district; 

“(2) is unable to read, write, speak, and 
understand the English language; 

“(3) is incapable, by reason of mental or 
physical infirmity to render efficient jury 
service; or 

“(4) has been convicted in a State or Fed- 
eral court of record of a crime punishable 
by imprisonment for more than one year 
and his civil rights have not been restored 
by pardon or amnesty.” 

Iam in thorough agreement with your ob- 
servation that the jury provisions of this 
proposed legislation have an importance in- 
dependent of its civil rights objectives. I 
agree also that legislation of this far-reach- 
ing importance should be submitted to the 
close scrutiny of the Judicial Conferences of 
the various Circuits, the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, the American Law 
Institute, and the American Bar Association. 

As requested, am enclosing a copy of ques- 
tionnaire used by our jury commissioners, 
which, incidentally, I think is not quite as 
the one approved by the Judicial Conference 
and found at 26 F.R.D. 507. 

Respectfully, 
W. A. BOOTLE, 
U.S, District Judge. 
cc: Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, Hon. HER- 
MAN E. TALMADGE, Hon. JOHN J. FLYNT, Hon. 
J. Robert Elliott. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
Middle District of Georgia. 
John P. Cowart, Clerk. 
Wm. J. Simmons, Jury Commissioner. 


County, Ga. 

Dear Sm on Mapam: By order of this Court, 
the Jury Boxes for the Middle District of 
Georgia are to be revised. 

In determining the names of persons quali- 
fied for jury service, Mr. W. J. Simmons, Jury 
Commissioner, and I are directed to submit 
to you the following Questionnaire, and re- 
quest that the same be filled out and re- 
turned within 5 days in the enclosed self- 
addressed envelope which requires no post- 


ec Age conus Date of Birtn ; 
8 3 
2. -Oecapation:! [2 2. oss 


3. Are you employed by the U.S., State, 
County or City Governments __.____-_; if so, 


5. How long have you resided in this Dis- 
„„ aes oy apy Spb a 

6. Have you ever been convicted of a fel- 
9 1 80, Watt 

7. Do you have any mental or physical in- 
firmities that would keep you from rendering 
efficient jury service? 

8. Can you read, write, speak and under- 
stand the English language? 

9. Sign your FULL name . 

10. What is your address? (House no, and 


ü MER PI ea ee SE S A 5 
(RFD) ------ ; (City) --------.- + (County) 
Very respectfully, 
Joun P. Cowart, 
Clerk. 


US. District Covrr, 
DISTRICT OF WYOMING, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., July 12, 1966. 
Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, JR, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am in receipt of your let- 
ter of July 1, 1966, enclosing copies of S. 3296 
and you ask that I make comments concern- 
ing the desirability of the proposed legisla- 
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tion and the changes it will require in our 
present operation. 

First, let me state that Wyoming is a sin- 
gle judge, single district court, comprising 
twenty-three counties and 97,000 square 
miles, with a total population of 330,000. 

Section 1864(e) provides that the master 
jury wheel shall contain the names of per- 
sons residing in all counties within the judi- 
cial district. According to Section 1865 (a) 
the jurors shall appear before the Clerk to fill 
out the juror qualification form, which will 
mean that the jurors residing in Teton, Park, 
Crook, Campbell, Big Horn and Sheridan 
counties will have to travel a distance of 
500 miles to the seat of the court, or a round 
trip of 1,000 miles. Are these prospective 
jurors who have to travel this distance to fill 
out the form to be paid mileage and per 
diem, or must they do so at their own 
expenses? For your information I am enclos- 
ing a copy of Form AO 112 (Rev.), Summons 
for Petit Juror, which is sent to the jurors 
when their names are drawn and they are 
required to complete the form on the back 
and bring it with them when they report for 
jury service. 

We use approximately 120 petit and grand 
jurors every two years. Section 1864(b) pro- 
vides that the jury commission shall in no 
event place the names of fewer than 2,000 
persons in the master wheel. This will mean 
that in Wyoming every two years we will 
have drawn the names of approximately 120 
persons and emptied the wheel of the 
balance, 

At the present time we have on our jury 
panel members of all nationalities and races, 
including colored, Japanese and Spanish 
Americans, which, in my opinion, is a com- 
plete cross-section of all the citizens of this 
state. We draw the jurors who attend the 
sessions held at Cheyenne, the seat, of the 
court, from four counties and within 100 
miles of the seat of the court. We also hold 
court once a year at Casper, in the central 
part of the state, and in Sheridan, in the 
northern part of the state, and draw jurors 
from within 100 miles of the place where 
the court is being held. The proposed leg- 
islation would be expensive and, in my opin- 
ion, would not improve the jury panels in 
Wyoming. 

The Wyoming docket is up to date and 
litigants can have their cases tried in as 
short a time as thirty or sixty days after 
filing. Our present jury system has worked 
well for the 76 years of statehood and I trust 
it will not be disrupted. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. T. Kerr, 
U.S. District Judge. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
EASTERN AND WESTERN DISTRICTS 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Lezington, Ky., July 13, 1966. 
Hon. Sam J. Ervin, In., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I have your letter of July 1 
with reference to S. 3296, the Administra- 
tion’s Civil Rights Bill. 

In answer to your inquiry with reference 
to the matter of selecting jurors, I feel that 
there is not any need for a change in the 
selection of jurors insofar as my experience 
in this district goes. We have good jurors 
and, with few exceptions, they are men and 
women who acknowledge their responsibility 
and are willing to assume it even at consider- 
able sacrifice. This applies to both men and 
women and to all races of people. There are 
many Negroes who serve on juries here, both 
men and women. 

We do not use any form of “juror qualifi- 
cation” except the questions contained on 
the back of the summons for petit juror 
which is identified as Form AO 112, a copy 
of which I enclose for your information. 
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With reference to the system of selecting 
jurors under the statutory requirements, I 
give you the following information which 
was prepared for me by our clerk: 


“JURY SELECTION MACHINERY, EASTERN DISTRICT 
OF KENTUCKY 


“Jurors serving in the Eastern District of 
Kentucky are chosen as follows: 

1. The Clerk and Jury Commissioner for 
the district alternately deposit in the jury 
box an equal number of names of persons 
gathered by them from the several counties 
in each jury division, 

“2. The names are furnished to the Clerk 
and Jury Commissioner by responsible and 
trustworthy persons, either personally known 
to them or recommended to them to be citi- 
zens capable of suggesting names of persons 
possessing the statutory qualifications and 
representing a cross section of the county of 
their residence. 

“3. The number of jurors from each county 
is determined by the proportionate popula- 
tion of the county in the respective jury di- 
vision. 

“4. When a jury is ordered drawn by the 
Court the names are drawn from the jury 
box for the particular jury division for which 
the jurors are needed. If a jury of the whole 
district is required names from each division 
are drawn.” 

From my experience of many years in this 
district, I do not believe that any change is 
needed in the present system. 

Sincerely, 
Mac Swinrorp, 
Judge. 
JUDGE'S CHAMBERS, 
U.S, DISTRICT Court, 
Knoxville, Tenn., July 6, 1966. 

Hon. Sam J. Ervin, In., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, U.S. Senate, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of July Ist, stating 
that hearings had begun by your Committee 
on Senate Bill S. 3296—the proposed Civil 
Rights Bill, which would make significant 
changes in the methods of selection of Fed- 
eral and State jurors. 

You suggest a short statement from me, 
describing the methods in the selection of 
jurors in our district. 

We have four divisions in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District 
of Tennessee and a jury commission for each 
division. The jury commission in the Knox- 
ville court is composed of The Honorable 
William Wicker, Dean Emeritus of the Col- 
lege of Law of the University of Tennessee, 
and our deputy clerk. Each member of the 
jury commission selects from the counties in 
each division a number of citizens from a 
variety of backgrounds in their respective 
counties and are persons of good character, 
integrity, sound judgment and fair educa- 
tion. These citizens are sometimes referred 
to as “suggestors” or key men”, Their func- 
tion is to furnish to the Clerk or Jury Com- 
mission the names of residents in their 
communities who, in their opinion, are 
qualified for jury service. Oftentimes the 
“suggestors” or “key men” are persons who 
have served on the Federal jury and are aware 
of the responsibilities and qualifications of 
a juror. The commission also selects names 
at random from city and telephone direc- 
tories for prospective jurors. The names of 
those who are used as “suggestors” are kept 
in a file designated for that purpose. Perlodi- 
cally, a letter is sent to each suggestor“, a 
copy of which is attached. When a list of 
names and addresses is returned by a “sug- 
gestor”, questionnaire furnished by the Ad- 
ministrative Office is sent to each prospective 
juror, together with a letter and self-ad- 
dressed envelope, requesting that he complete 
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the form and return it. A copy of this ques- 
tionnaire is also attached. 

Upon return of the completed question- 
naire, it is placed in a file applicable to the 
county in which the prospective juror lives. 
The use of a county folder is a means of 
getting a proportionate number of each 
county in each division for service on the 
jury. The questionnaire of each prospec- 
tive juror is examined to determine whether 
or not he or she is qualified. The qualifica- 
tion or non-qualification of a prospective 
juror is determined by standards fixed in the 
applicable Federal Statute. If the prospec- 
tive juror is qualified, a card with his or her 
name and address (with the county) is pre- 
pared and attached to the questionnaire 
pending placing the name in the jury box. 
This is usually done at the time of the draw- 
ing of a Grand or Petit Jury, the date 
stamped on the back of the card. The ques- 
tionnaires of jurors whose names have been 
placed in the box are retained and placed in 
a special file, which constitutes an inventory 
of the jury box. Separate files are main- 
tained for the questionnaires of those who 
are accepted for jury service and those who 
are rejected. There is a minimum of three 
hundred names of persons who are qualified 
jurors in the jury box at all times, from 
which, periodically, the names of Grand and 
Petit Jurors are publicly drawn in accord- 
ance with Title 28, Section 1864 U.S.C.A. The 
jury box is purged every two years, In Knox- 
ville there have been Negroes on every panel 
for the last fifteen or twenty years. We have 
never considered race, color or religion in the 
selection of jurors and have not made in- 
quiry about such matters. 

Section 1864 of S. 3296 requires the jury 
commission to maintain a master jury wheel 
and place in the wheel names selected at 
random from the voter registration lists of 
persons residing in the division of the court. 
Section “b” requires the commission to place 
in the master wheel at least 1 per centum of 
the total number of persons listed on the 
voter registration lists for the district and in 
no event shall the commission place in the 
master wheel fewer than 2,000 persons. 

From time to time the commission is re- 
quired to publicly draw the names of as 
many persons as May be required for jury 
service from the master wheel and each per- 
son chosen is required to appear before the 
Clerk to complete a jury qualification form 
to be prepared by the Administrative Office. 

After the form is completed, the jury com- 
mission is required to determine whether the 
person is qualified for or exempt from jury 
service. This form includes the designation 
of the jurors’ race. The form our jury com- 
mission uses does not include such a ques- 
tion. After the Clerk sees the prospective 
juror, the prospect could be more objection- 
able legally than if he had not appeared. 
The interviewing duties required of the Clerk 
would probably require an additional full 
time Deputy Clerk in the Greeneville, Knox- 
ville and Chattanooga divisions of our court 
to handle jury selection. It would seem that 
the requirement of personal appearance be- 
fore the Clerk could be more discriminating 
against minority races than the use of the 
jury qualification questionnaire that is pres- 
ently in use. 

The new form and proposed method of 
jury selection may defeat its objective— 
elimination of alleged race discrimination— 
in that it allows the Clerk to examine the 
prospective jurors before the names are 
placed on the wheel. 

After the commission determines that a 
person is qualified, his name is placed on 
the master wheel and from time to time a 
panel is publicly drawn from this wheel. 

This entire proposed procedure would be 
time consuming and expensive and would 
provide a litigant with more opportunity to 
prolong litigation and perhaps delay or 
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defeat meritorious claims by raising ques- 
tions as to the qualifications of jurors, based 
upon mere technicalities. 

Section 1867(a) provides in criminal cases 
that the defendant may move to dismiss or 
stay proceedings against him on the ground 
of failure to comply with Sections 1864, 1865 
and 1866, Title 1, and Sub-section (b) of 
the same Section provides that in civil cases, 
prior to the introduction of evidence, any 
party may move to stay a proceeding on the 
ground of failure to comply with the fore- 
going sections. I am very much disturbed 
by Section 1867. The great majority of law- 
yers in the bar, which practices in my court, 
are honorable persons, who would not mis- 
use such a section. However, it has been 
my experience that there is a small per- 
centage of the lawyers who practice before 
my court who are captious and will take 
advantage of every possible ground for dis- 
missal, stay or delay of proceedings. 

This court, as do many others in the coun- 
try, works long hours to expedite the dockets 
and to give criminal defendants and civil 
litigants a fair and speedy trial. In my 
opinion, Section 1867 could be used by the 
captious few to delay both criminal and civil 
cases to the extent that there would be a con- 
tinual miscarriage of justice. To say the 
least, Section 1867 and its two sub-sections 
will undoubtedly add substantially to the 
burdens of the court in trying to meet trial 
schedules and, to foresee the worst, in some 
districts it could produce a complete de- 
moralization in both criminal and civil trials. 

I fully agree with the observation made by 
you in your opening statement that “These 
provisions deserve the most careful scrutiny 
before we tamper with two of the basic tenets 
of American government”. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR. 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Eighty Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 182] 
Baring King, N.Y. Powell 
Conyers Kluczynski St Germain 
Dorn Landrum Scott 
Edwards, La. McEwen Sikes 
Ellsworth Martin, Mass. Sweeney 
Flood Michel Taylor 
Foley Miller Teague, Tex. 
Friedel Mills Toll 
Fulton, Pa. Moore Trimble 
Green, Oreg. Morrison Tuten 
Hansen, Wash. Multer Udall 
Henderson Murray Willis 
Herlong Nedzi Wilson, 
Jones, Mo. O’Brien Charles H. 
Kee n Wright 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill, H.R. 14765, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 388 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuL.ocu] had been recognized, and is 
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now recognized for the 45 seconds 
remaining. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the 45 seconds to my colleague, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the generosity of my friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mo- 
CuLLocH]. 

Mr. Chairman, in my comments earlier, 
in reading from the letter of the Honor- 
able Michael Keller, Jr., clerk of the U.S. 
District Court for New Jersey, I read it 
correctly. 

However, since the quorum call com- 
menced, it has been brought to my at- 
tention that today Mr. Keller made a 
statement before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in which he stated the follow- 
ing: 

In my original comments to Chief Judge 
Madden, which were transmitted to Senator 
Ervin, I misinterpreted section 1865(a) in 
connection with the appearance of each 
prospective juror before the Clerk to com- 
plete a questionnaire. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, he 
continues as follows: 

I have erroneously thought that each per- 
son in the master wheel must appear. At the 
thought of 31,516 interviews I had started 
checking the retirement statutes to deter- 
mine my eligibility. 

Actually, only those drawn from the wheel 
must appear. However, considering the fact 
that we use about 2,200 jurors a year, and a 
certain number interviewed will be found 
not qualified, this provision still presents a 
formidable task. 

I know that some districts have used this 
procedure for years; notably, the Southern 
District of New York. I assume that such 
districts have obtained the personnel to do 
this. I believe most of the districts which 
have not followed such a procedure would 
require additional deputy clerks. 


I wanted to make this clear, Mr. 
Chairman. When we go back into the 
House, I will ask permission to make a 
part of the Recorp all of the statements 
given today by the U.S. district court 
clerks before the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Iam advised by counsel on the Senate 
committee that without exception, the 
U.S. district court clerks appearing be- 
fore Senator Ervin’s subcommittee op- 
posed the enactment of title I as now 
written. 

I would like to further make clear that 
in my opinion the gentleman from Colo- 
rado was in error just before the quorum 
call when he stated that this present 
bill did not require the bringing in of 
vast numbers of names into the wheel 
because in section 1864(b) it is required: 

(b) The jury commission shall place in the 
master wheel the names of at least 1 per 
centum of the total number of persons listed 
on the voter registration lists for the district 
or division (or, if sources in addition to voter 
registration lists have been prescribed pur- 
suant to subsection (a), at least 1 per 
centum of the total number of persons of 
voting age residing in the district or divi- 
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sion according to the most recent decennial 
census): 


Also the only limitation is the proviso 
which says: 

Provided, That in no event shall the jury 
commission place in the master wheel the 
names of fewer than two thousand persons. 


So I submit to the gentleman from 
Colorado—and I am sure it was not in- 
tended—but was an error in his inter- 
pretation of this section. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I think you 
misconstrued what I had reference to. 
I had reference to section 1865 on page 
40. a 

After the names have gone into the 
wheel, then by virtue of the fact that 
the names go into the wheel, it does not 
mean that they will be called for jury 
service. 

Mr. WHITENER. Of course not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Nor would 
questionnaires even be sent to them. 

Mr. WHITENER. Butas Judge Zavatt 
of the U.S. District Court in Brooklyn 
stated that in order to put 3 million of 
the names in that wheel, or whatever 
number there would have to be in Brook- 
lyn, he would have to have an IBM ma- 
chine and some additional people to 
operate it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr.Chairman, I merely 
wanted to clear up, if I might, the posi- 
tion of the U.S. district court in the State 
of New Jersey and of the clerk. 

It is my understanding, if I may say to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, that 
the testimony was directed against the 
present Senate bill and not against the 
bill that is presently before the House. 
I think there has been a great number 
of changes that have been made in the 
House bill, and I do not believe Mr. 
Keller was referring to this particular 
bill that is under discussion today. 

Secondly, I would like to direct this 
question to the chairman for the purpose 
of clearing up what I think is an errone- 
ous impression that a great many of us 
have about this procedure. 

Is my understanding correct now that 
1 percent of the registered voters are 
selected and their names are put in a 
wheel but that it is neither necessary or 
called for in the bill that a questionnaire 
be sent to those individuals or that they 
be called, but that out of this number 
that are in the wheel the number of 
jurors that the clerk feels will be neces- 
sary to properly operate the court for 
the coming sessions of the court, whether 
it be 1,000, 2,000 or 5,000, is drawn from 
a wheel and when that number is drawn, 
then questionnaires may be sent to those 
5,000 or 2,000 or 1,000—and that is the 
workable jury list that is utilized in the 
courtroom. 

Is that correct, Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. CELLER. That is exactly the in- 
tention of the members of the commit- 
tee. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I wish to 
point out, as I attempted to do to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, on page 
40 section 1865 provides: 

(a) From time to time as necessary the 
jury commission shall publicly draw from 
the master jury wheel the names of as many 
persons as may be required for jury serv- 
ice, prepare an alphabetical list of the names 
drawn. 


As you have pointed out, when it is 
necessary to have 500 jurors or 1,000 
jurors, they go to the master wheel, where 
the names are listed; 500 or 1,000 may 
be drawn. Then the procedure of send- 
ing out the questionnaire is put in mo- 
tion. I think that should set the ques- 
tion at rest. 

Mr. CAHILL. There is is still a ques- 
tion in my mind, however, as to the real 
necessity for having this voluminous 
number and placing this burden upon 
the clerk. I think there ought to be 
some discretion, at least in the chief 
judge, to limit the number, and it seems 
to me that in those districts such as New 
York, where we have such a tremendous 
registration roll, it would place indeed a 
great burden on the clerk of the court. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CAHILL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I might suggest 
that section 1866(a) would indicate the 
error of the statement of the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] with refer- 
ence to the questionnaire, because that 
section specifically states: 

The jury commission shall determine sole- 
ly on the basis of information provided on 
the juror qualification form or the returned 
summons whether a person is qualified for or 
exempt from jury service. 


Once a man or a woman is brought in 
for jury service, the judge would make a 
determination as to his or her qualifica- 
tion in a particular case. Under this 
section the jury commission would be 
given the responsibility of initially deter- 
mining whether the jurors to be included 
in the wheel are qualified. 

Mr. CAHILL. I direct this question to 

the gentleman from North Carolina: 
Does the gentleman not agree that only 
the clerk has the responsibility of inter- 
viewing or sending out the questionnaire 
to the number of jurors that he antici- 
pates will be required and not to every 
on whose name is placed in the jury 

x 

Mr.WHITENER. That is correct and, 
according to the statement made by the 
clerk of your district court, in the Cam- 
den and Trenton courts they will use 
300 to 500 a year. In the Newark court 
it is from 2,000 to 3,000. That would be 
a lot of interviews. 

Mr. CAHILL. But the interviews 
could be eliminated if the chief judge 
decides that a questionnaire will serve 
the purpose, 
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Mr. WHITENER. Under section 1866 
(a) it appears to me the jury commission 
would be required to perform that task. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Corman], 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
are thousands of young Negroes who are 
militant and who are on the march. 
They are armed and they are aggressive. 
They have our attention and they are 
worthy of our concern. They are the 
thousands of young Negro Americans 
who serve in the U.S. Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps in South Viet- 
nam. They are at this moment locked 
in mortal combat with an aggressor who 
would destroy freedom. They eat in the 
same messhalls, sleep in the same fox- 
holes, they stalk the same enemy and 
they die with the same valor as their 
white comrades-in-arms. 

Just as their white comrades contrast 
so sharply with some of the young draft 
dodgers we all find so objectionable, so 
these young Negroes fighting for their 
country contrast sharply with the young 
hoodlums who riot in the streets and who 
have been so graphically brought to our 
attention these last few days. 

I would hope that as we deliberate on 
the 1966 Civil Rights Act, we would re- 
frain from giving disproportionate at- 
tention to the irrational, irresponsible 
Negro who does so much harm to his own 
cause and to the cause of racial under- 
standing by wreaking violence on his 
community. I would hope that we would 
remember that each of those young Ne- 
groes who fights today for us has left 
behind him in this country a mother, a 
father, a wife, a child for whom he asks 
one thing—an opportunity for full part- 
nership in that freedom for which he 
fights and for which he may very well 
die. You and I know that few Negroes 
enjoy that full partnership in American 
society today. 

Since the adoption of the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th amendments, it has been the 
stated goal of the Government of the 
United States to erase from our society 
all vestiges of slavery. Progress toward 
that goal has been slow but it has been 
consistent. History may well record that 
the greatest accomplishment of our form 
of government has been its ability to cor- 
rect and overcome the evils visited upon 
this Nation by its acceptance for so many 
years of human bondage. During the 
past decade, our Judiciary Committee, 
this House, and this Congress has played 
an important and constructive role in 
moving our Nation peacefully toward a 
higher sense of equity and justice for all 
Americans. 

I would not wish to oversimplify the 
problem nor overstate our success, yet we 
would be unfair to ourselves and irra- 
tional in our present deliberations if we 
failed to properly assess the usefulness 
of the legislation which we have carved 
out in this Chamber. Today, hundreds 
of thousands of American schoolchildren 
attend schools without racial barriers, 
dissipating and destroying the suspicion, 
the fear, and the hatred that are inher- 
ent in a dual society. 

Hundreds of thousands of American 
citizens will vote for the first time this 
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fall, confident that the color of their skin 
will not bar them from the voter’s booth. 
Millions of Americans may today walk 
into a restaurant when they are hungry 
and buy a meal, Only a short time ago 
their color would have sent them to the 
kitchen door. Much of this has been ac- 
complished without violence, without 
hatred, without suspicion and it has been 
accomplished by laws which were born 
in this Chamber. We can, I suggest, say 
with sufficient modesty and humility 
that our past efforts have been useful 
and constructive to the Nation and to 
the people we represent. 

But recent history demonstrates, and 
the evidence before your Judiciary Com- 
mittee has made it crystal clear, that 
there is need for further action on our 
part. It is for this reason, that we bring 
to the House and urge adoption of the 
1966 Civil Rights Act. Let us turn our 
attention briefly to the specific objec- 
tives of this legislation. They are essen- 
tially threefold. 

First, we set up mechanisms to elim- 
inate racial discrimination in our jury 
system in both State and Federal courts. 
Evidence of such discrimination in some 
parts of our country is overwhelming 
and unrebutted. The evils of such dis- 
crimination are manifold. Uppermost 
is the resulting maladministration of 
justice, and I suggest to you that the ad- 
ministration of justice is the cornerstone 
of a free society. 

A system which consistently produces 
all-white juries means simply that the 
Negro defendant is convicted often too 
quickly and the white defendant not at 
all. We cannot ignore a fact we all 
know, that in some parts of this Nation 
American citizens must live in a society 
which will leave unpunished their mur- 
der if they are black and the murderer 
is white. for a moment how it 
would feel to live in a place where for all 
practical purposes it was not against the 
law for someone to kill you. This is the 
problem to which we address ourselves 
in titles I and II of this bill. 

Second, title IV of the bill is an effort 
to tear down barriers in the marketplace 
in relation to the purchase or rental of 
housing. It is as logical, as necessary, and 
as constitutional as the public accommo- 
dations section of the 1964 act—a section 
which I suggest to you has been of tre- 
mendous benefit to the white merchant 
and the Negro customer. In candor, I 
must say to you at the outset that any 
who feel obligated to either SNCC or the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, will probably find it difficult to 
support this title, for both of those orga- 
nizations oppose this section of the bill. 
So far as I know, those two organizations 
stand alone as the only ones which op- 
pose the present title IV. 

During our deliberations in the Judi- 
ciary Committee, this title of the bill 
consumed the most of our attention and 
presented the most difficulty in arriving 
at our final proposal to you. We have, I 
respectfully submit, brought to you a pro- 
posal which is both moderate and ef- 
ficacious. At the outset, we were faced 
with the problem as to whether or not we 
should place restrictions on the use and 
disposition of a man’s home. 
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Such laws exist in many States, includ- 
ing my own, and such a Federal law was 
suggested by the President of the United 
States. The evidence was conclusive 
that there are significant barriers in the 
marketplace in relation to the sale and 
rental of housing. On the other side of 
the coin was the age-old concept that a 
man’s home is his castle. 

It was the conclusion of your commit- 
tee, and is now our recommendation that 
much of the evil which perpetuates seg- 
regated housing will be eliminated if we 
prohibit the discriminatory practices of 
those in the real estate business—prac- 
tices which have denied customers to the 
white seller and have denied purchases 
to the Negro buyer. We concluded that 
removal of these practices might very 
well eliminate the evil itself and so we 
very carefully eliminated from coverage 
in this title any restriction on a man’s 
use or disposition of his home. We have 
said that any person or institution that is 
in ‘the business of marketing housing 
shall be prohibited from racial discrimi- 
natory practices. 

We have said to the banker, to the 
tract developer, the apartment house op- 
erator, to the realtor, you may no longer 
be the source of racial discrimination. 
You may no longer impose upon the 
American people practices which impede 
the free exchange of property. I think 
it noteworthy that there has been no ob- 
jection to this title from the bankers, 
from the property developers, nor from 
the apartment house operators. 

I am both shocked and distressed at 
the conduct of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards concerning this 
matter. They are, I suggest, in ill grace 
when they spend hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to perpetuate their right to 
foster and induce racial discrimination. 
They are dishonest when they tell your 
constituent and mine that he as a home- 
owner has his property rights threatened 
by this legislation. That just is not true. 
I invite the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards to tell this Congress and to 
tell the American people what specific 
racial discrimination they want the au- 
thority to perpetuate. 

The third and most important purpose 
of this legislation is to offer protection 
from force and violence to those who 
seek to enjoy rights which this Congress 
has enunciated during the past decade, 
but rights which continue to be denied 
to Negro Americans through force and 
threat of force which goes unpunished by 
sovereign States in some parts of this 
Nation. I would suppose that nothing 
concerns a man more, not even his own 
safety, than does the safety of his child. 
I would urge each of you to read the re- 
port of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights issued in February of this year 
constituting a survey of school desegre- 
gation in the Southern and border 
States. The following are excerpts and 
I quote: 

A substantial factor in the reluctance of 
Negro parents and children to select “white” 
schools is fear. For example, in Webster 
County, Mississippi where Negroes con- 
stitute 28 percent of the student population, 
school desegregation began in 1965 under a 
plan providing free choice for all students in 
grades 1, 7, 10, and 12 only. The plan was 
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published on July 22, 1965. A local news- 
paper editor told a staff attorney that on or 
about July 1, 1965, a cross was burned 
in the front yard of the sheriff of Webster 
County and that a few weeks later near 
midnight crosses were fired at the county 
courthouse and on highways near three 
county towns. Negroes told staff attorneys 
in October 1965 that Ku Klux Klan litera- 
ture had appeared in their mailboxes or 
on the front steps of their houses for several 
months. A former Negro school teacher re- 
ported that on August 12, near midnight, 
about 60 shots had been fired into his home. 
Staff attorneys personally viewed the bullet 
holes, About a mile from this house staff 
attorneys say a sign announcing a Klan 
rally on August 27, the day school registra- 
tion had been scheduled. 

Sumter County, Georgia, this year has 
been operating four all-Negro schools that 
serve 1,943 pupils, 66 percent of the county 
enrollment. Four all-white schools com- 
plete the system. Under the Sumter County 
desegregation plan approved by the Office of 
Education, all 12 grades were to be desegre- 
gated. All of the Negro children who had 
designated white schools on their freedom of 
choice forms changed their choice. Some of 
the Negro parents who had chosen white 
schools said to staff attorneys that they had 
received threats of physical violence to 
themselves or their children. The father of 
one Negro student stated that within 49 
hours of submitting the choice form designat- 
ing a white school he was told by his em- 
ployer, who also was his landlord, that he 
would lose his job and home if his child 
attended the white school. The mother of a 
Negro student who selected a white school 
was fired from her job as a maid within 24 
hours after submission of the choice form. 

The family of one seventh grade Negro 
girl, who had selected a white school in Cal- 
houn County, Mississippi, was threatened by 
the Klan after registration but before school 
began and was afraid to enroll... . she 
had not attended any school for six weeks 
since the school board insisted she attend the 
school of her choice or no school. The 
superintendent also received a note from the 
Klan. No arrests have been made. 


Are we satisfied with these conditions? 
Can we in good conscience say to the 
Negro marine who risks his life for us 
today that this is the society in which he 
must raise his child? 

To those who are discouraged at the 
rate of our progress, to those who are 
distressed by violence in the street, I 
say there is room for optimism and rea- 
son for action on our part. Look what 
we have done for the cause of racial jus- 
tice and true brotherhood in our life- 
time. When my classmate Jackie 
Robinson graduated from UCLA, any 
thought on his part that he might play 
big league baseball would have been sheer 
fantasy. For in those days a black man 
was not considered qualified to engage 
in the sport at that level. 

The movie industry is in many ways 
a reflection of our society. Stay up late 
some night and watch a prewar produc- 
tion. You will find that Step-'n-Fetch- 
It” is the typical Negro American, not 
because he was, but because that was the 
way we saw him. Today the portrait of 
“Step-’n-Fetch-It” offends our sensi- 
bility. 

When I was a combat marine, which 
does not seem like so long ago to me, 
Negroes were not accepted as worthy of 
fighting for their country. Those who 
volunteered to serve or those who were 
selected were relegated to positions of 
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manual labor or servitude in the Armed 
Forces. 

A short decade ago, I would at least 
have noticed it if I had walked into a 
bank in my district and been served by a 
Negro teller. Today, she teller’s color 
would at least to me go unnoticed because 
our habits have changed. They have 
changed for the better. I will not sup- 
port this bill out of fear of Negro riots 
nor will I oppose it out of fear of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards. 
I support it because I believe it will be 
useful in moving us in a peaceful and 
orderly way toward greater realization of 
the objective of our forefathers—that we 
establish in this Nation equal justice un- 
der law. ; 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

HELICOPTER DEMONSTRATION FLIGHT 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, Mem- 
bers have been reading in the press about 
the overcrowded conditions at Washing- 
ton National Airport with planes being 
stacked up in the air above that airport 
for a long time. To help relieve this 
problem, there has been a change of 
scheduling in flights from National to 
Friendship and Dulles. We intend to 
show the feasibility of moving people 
between these airports: by helicopter. 
Therefore, we are going to have a 1-day 
demonstration on Monday from 10 a.m. 
to3p.m. Mr. Chairman, I want to invite 
all of the Members who can attend to 
take this flight which will leave from 
the vacant lot east of the Cannon House 
Office Building. We will have a twin- 
motor helicopter that will fly from Capi- 
tol Hill to Friendship and then to Dulles 
and back to the Capitol. All those that 
wish to attend should call extension 2927 
at the Capitol, and we will try to accom- 
modere as many Members as would like 

go. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, it has 
long been recognized that with aircraft 
having vertical flight capability, common 
carrier air service to the very centers of 
congested communities is feasible, and 
in fact, is a reality. 

On several occasions, I have spoken in 
favor of the establishment of some type 
of helicopter service between congested 
urban centers to outlying airports as a 
practical method of relieving crowded 
ground traffic conditions and as a con- 
venience to air passengers. 

More than 50,000 passengers have 
proved the practical value of this service 
since December 21, 1965, when the Pan 
Am Building Heliport was opened in mid- 
Manhattan. 

In an effort to demonstrate more fully 
to you, our colleagues, the great poten- 
tial of such vertical flight service, I have 
joined Congressman SAM FRIEDEL, chair- 
man of the Aeronautics and Transporta- 
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tion Subcommittee in requesting permis- 
sion to land helicopters on the vacant lot 
east of the Cannon House Office Build- 
ing. 

Now that final approval of the pro- 
posed flight, has been given by the FAA, 
the House Building Commission, mem- 
bers of the Aeronautics and Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will sponsor a demonstration proj- 
ect flight on August 1—or in the event of 
foul weather on August 2—for Members 
of Congress, other pertinent parties and 
officials of the CAB and FAA. 

Using large, jet-transport helicopters, 
capable of carrying some 25 passengers 
at speeds of over 125 miles per hour, we 
hope to provide an opportunity for you 
to participate in a dramatic demonstra- 
tion of the practicality, feasibility, and 
versatility of helicopter service between 
the major airports in the Washington, 
D.C. and Baltimore areas. 

I think that it is agreed that because of 
the minimum space required for landing 
and takeoff, and because of its ability to 
fly over areas where surface travel is 
time-consuming and difficult, the heli- 
copter can be used to carry out a com- 
bination of useful missions that no other 
vehicle yet produced can perform as 
effectively. 

We urge you to attend the demonstra- 
tion flights and to see for yourself on a 
first-hand basis and in a graphic manner 
the amount of time saved, the safety and 
the convenience of traveling from a cen- 
tral urban point to outlying areas using 
vertical lift air transportation to avoid 
congested ground traffic conditions. 

For the purposes of this demonstration 
a temporary heliport has been estab- 
lished on the rectangular site located ad- 
jacent to the Cannon House Office Build- 
ing, between Independence Avenue SE., 
Carroll Street SE., First Street SE. and 
Second Street SE. 

Some 10 flights from the temporary 
heliport to Dulles and Friendship and 
National Airports have been scheduled 
between 10 a.m. and 3:15 p.m., and 
should the demand warrant it, additional 
flights will be arranged for the demon- 
stration. 

I might add that we are now drafting 
legislation that proposes to provide heli- 
copter service in connection with regu- 
lar scheduled air carrier transportation. 

The time is upon us that we give con- 
sideration to this growing facet of air 
transportation, not only for its future 
development, but for the establishment 
of heliports and helistops. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. This has been cleared 
by the FAA. 

Mr. PICKLE. Final approval has been 
given by the FAA and the House Build- 
ing Committee. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I think the pur- 
poses of the program you have outlined 
are good. I might suggest that the par- 
ticipation would be a little better if you 
did not make reference to a demonstra- 
Mon, circumstances being what they are 

ay. 
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Seriously, I want to thank my good 
friend and colleague, SAM FRIEDEL for 
making these arrangements. No Mem- 
ber of Congress has displayed a greater 
concern for his colleagues and their prob- 
lems in meeting their responsibilities to 
their constituents. I am sure that his 
continuing efforts to obtain better air 
service will benefit all of us who must 
travel to our districts frequently and who 
often find it necessary to catch a plane 
on short notice. I certainly agree with 
him that ground transportation to the 
Washington area airports must be im- 
proved for the benefit of all the people 
of the Washington-Maryland area, as 
well as for the thousands of people who 
visit their Nation’s Capital each year. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. BROYHILL], 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I shall confine my remarks to 
title IV of the bill, which concerns the 
sale of houses. I do so because I feel I 
have had extensive experience in the 
housing industry. I believe I have had 
as much experience as any Member of 
this body, and know something about the 
problems and difficulties of that industry. 

Mr, Chairman, I have been a reason- 
ably attentive listener of some of the 
House discussions on the legislation 
pending before us. 

I understand the nuisances of expedi- 
ency that have been expressed. We are 
all guilty of that at some time or another, 
whether we admit it or not. 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware of the poli- 
tics involved, as is every other Member. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I reject the argu- 
ments that have been made or which will 
be made to cripple this industry by try- 
ing to make it a contest between pro- and 
anti-Negro sentiments. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated that I would 
confine my discussion to title IV. 

The housing industry is a major indus- 
try in the congressional district which 
it is my honor to have to represent. It 
employs thousands of men and women, 
and feeds many thousands more. 

As stated before I have had extensive 
experience in the housing industry. One 
of the more difficult problems in that in- 
dustry is the assembly or purchase of 
land, the property, on which to construct 
houses. 

I believe that a similar situation or 
problem exists in every business or in- 
dustry. 

The skill in the purchasing of a prod- 
uct or raw material as well as the as- 
sembly and the distribution and sale of 
that product, is most important. 

Because of this and because I am no 
longer active in the construction of 
homes, and can therefore speak without 
the accusation of conflict of interest, I 
may be able to clarify the issues some- 
what, the issue which we now have pend- 
ing before us. 

What we are talking about, basically, 
is the raw material of a massive industry 
in the Nation—the purchase, assembly, 
and development of land. Until this is 
done, there are no housing developments, 
no issues of rights or wrongs, no pur- 
pose in legislating, no reason for argu- 
ments or emotions. 
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What is present in the issue we face 
today is probably the most fundamental 
emotion our people react to, the posses- 
sion of property and the desire to do 
with it what they will. 

And again, Mr. Chairman, I speak of 
the raw material of property—the land 
on which the houses are built. 

From ancient days to the beginning 
of our own expansion as a nation the 
homestead, the family hearth, a man’s 


home has been the center of his in- 


terest and the object of his most fierce 
reaction over efforts to relieve him of 
it. He often carved his plot of ground 
out of forests and defended it against 
all comers. 

The homeowners of this Nation, Mr. 
Chairman, were born and raised in the 
free enterprise atmosphere that his 
home was his own and if he wanted to 
house his cattle in it or build a lookout 
on the roof that was his business. 

He labored over it, he willed it to his 
heirs or he destroyed it if he desired 
to do so. 

And the land on which he exercised 
these quirks of human nature, these fan- 
cies and follies were his own to do with 
as he wished—subject to the rights of 
eminent domain. 

So what we are dealing with today, Mr. 
Chairman, goes deeper than race, color, 
or creed. It goes to the heart of human 
nature—just as human nature is—and 
not as we wish it or attempt to legislate 
it to be. 

It is the human nature that we are 
made of, Mr. Chairman, the human na- 
ture that moves a man to invite into his 
home those he wishes—the human na- 
ture to sell his land when he wants to 
do so, or refuse for—whatever his reason. 
No law, Mr. Speaker, is going to deny 
him this right, however it is worded. 

I spoke earlier, Mr. Chairman, of hay- 
ing helped assemble building areas for 
homes. I have had intimate and lengthy 
dealing with the people who owned 
land—land that was desirable and even 
necessary for use in housing an expand- 
ing population, 

They were good people in the main, 
but almost without exception, their likes 
and dislikes—their human nature—gov- 
erned when they sold, if they sold and 
for how much they sold. 

A buyer’s price often made little dif- 
ference. Landowners, in my experience, 
have sold cheaper because they did not 
like the sound of another buyer’s name, 
the reputation of his company, or the way 
he parted his hair. 

They were not crazy, odd, or screw- 
balls. They were just people, going 
about their business full of the sounds or 
furies of their lives as they had lived 
them. 

So what we are dealing with here, Mr. 
Chairman, in my opinion, are not re- 
strictions, covenants or strictures on the 
sale of homes, but legislation to curb, re- 
direct, distort or redo the very funda- 
mentals of human nature—and in my 
humble opinion, it cannot be done. 

What will be done, however, unless we 
proceed with reason and caution, will be 
the creation of more class legislation—a 
law that will strike as a multi-edged 
sword clean through the fabric of human 
nature. 
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It will raise false hopes, help create 
phony and dishonest merchants and 
buyers of land, and will in the end be as 
widely ignored and as unenforcible as 
the Volstead Act. 

It cannot be otherwise, Mr. Chairman, 
for the ultimate impact will not he on 
the homes that stand today, for buying 
or selling, but the land on which new 
ones will be built as we grow and prosper. 

And unless we create a police state—as 
we might well do with this bill before 
us—man cannot be deprived of his rights 
to dispose of his land as he wishes, what- 
ever the reason—and the human mind 
can think up millions of reasons that 
have nothing to do with the issue before 
us—uniless we force our people into an 
iron yoke of compulsion. 

There is not a one of us on this floor 
North, South, East, or West, liberal or 
conservative—who does not cherish the 
right to do with his property as he sees 
fit, or would if he stopped to think about 
it at this moment. 

We all want the right to keep it, to 
give it away, to build on it, to let it lie 
fallow, to lose it at the toss of a card— 
because we are human beings and have 
the free instincts of freemen, instincts 
and rights nurtured from the beginning 
of time. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is only one right, 
but it is the cornerstone of all of our 
rights. 

In fact what we are talking about here, 
Mr. Chairman, is the raw nerve of all 
rights—the right to own in its entirety 
a piece of land, to do with it what we will 
when the desire strikes us. 

We had better be cautious about how 
we touch this raw nerve, Mr. Chairman. 

I doubt if we should touch it at all. 
And certainly, as my statesman-friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, Howarp SMITH, pointed out, surely 
not in this sea of emotion and strife, in 
which we find ourselves today. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank my distinguished col- 
league for his excellent statement. He 
has dealt with fundamentals and with 
the fundamental rights of the people and 
has done a service to all Americans. I 
would like to associate myself with his 
remarks, Mr. Chairman, and will have 
more to say on this same subject tomor- 
row. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
Washington Evening Star of July 18, 
1966, I noted that a Republican congres- 
sional candidate in Maryland, Nick Non- 
nenmacher, who many of us knew as ad- 
ministrative assistant to our colleagues 
Don Bruce and GLENN ANDREWS, pointed 
out that title V of the proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1966 would eliminate the 
exemption in the public accommodations 
section of the 1964 Civil Rights Act for 
the small lodging house proprietor. 

I am sure you all remember the fuss 
and furore about Mrs. Murphy's Board- 
ing House” in the debate on public ac- 
commodations on the floor in 1964. Fi- 
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nally, our righteous liberal friends pre- 
vailed, and passed that law, after they 
compromised on this point. 

It is highly interesting to check into 
the 1966 language. Nonnenmacher may 
well be right inasmuch as title V of this 
1966 bill, H.R. 14765, both as originally 
proposed, and as reported by the House 
Judiciary Committee, makes no refer- 
ence to the exemption for Mrs. Murphy” 
type lodging houses. 

Section 201(b) of title II of Public Law 
88-352, the 1964 act, states: 

Each of the following establishments 
which serves the public is a place of public 
accomodation within the meaning of this 
title if its operations affect commerce, or 
if discrimination or segregation by it is 
supported by State action: 

(1) any inn, hotel, motel, or other estab- 
lishment which provides lodging to transient 
guests, other than an establishment located 
within a building which contains not more 
than five rooms for rent or hire and which 
is actually occupied by the proprietor of 
such establishment as his residence; 


In section 501(a) (9) of title V of H.R. 
14765 I find language that would make 
it unlawful to prevent anyone on grounds 
of race, color, religion, or national origin 
from enjoying—and I quote, “The goods, 
services, facilities, privileges, advantages 
or accomodations of any inn, hotel, 
motel, or other establishment which pro- 
vides lodging to transient guests.” 

Mr. Speaker, in the words that follow 
that portion I quoted I see nothing that 
would guarantee the continuation—if 
this bill becomes law as written—of the 
exemption from designation as public 
accomodations of any establishment 
containing five rooms or less for rent or 
hire. I think the courts would rule that 
the 1964 exemption provision had been 
superseded. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Eighty-eight Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 183] 

Addabbo Fountain Murphy, N.Y. 
Anderson, Fulton, Pa. Murray 

Tenn. Garmatz Nedzi 
Ashley Giaimo Ottinger 
Aspinall Green, Oreg. Passman 
Baring Henderson Patman 
Boggs Herlong Pool 
Carey Holland Powell 
Casey Jones, Mo. Reuss 
Clark Kee St Germain 
Conte Keith Vor 
Dent King, N.Y. Schmidhauser 
Dingell Scott 
Dorn Latta Sisk 
Downing McEwen Taylor 
Edwards, La. McMillan Teague, Tex. 
Ellsworth Martin, Mass. Toll 
Everett Martin, Nebr. Trimble 
Evins, Tenn Michel Tuten 
Fallon Miller Willis 
Farnsley Mills Wilson, Bob 
Flood Morrison 
Fogarty Multer 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLŁNG, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
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bill, H.R. 14765, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called when 365 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 

nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuttoc#]. 
McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the committee, yield time 
on his side? We would appreciate it very 
much if the majority had a speaker at 
this time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Dowpy]. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
have preferred to speak on this bill as 
the titles were read. However, from past 
experience I know that time is too lim- 
ited, debate is cut off without discussion 
of amendments. Many amendments are 
merely read without discussion and voted 
upon by the House. So I would like now 
to briefly review the various provisions 
of the bill as time permits. 

Members of the House who have been 
here any length of time know that every 
one of these bills that have been put for- 
ward—in 1959, 1960, 1961, 1964, 1965— 
without exception, carried the plea that 
the bill then being advanced, if enacted, 
would solve all problems concerning 
race, religion, color, national origin, and 
so forth. This time is no exception. 

Again, as with prior bills, the Attorney 
General appeared before our committee 
to state that this bill will give him all the 
powers he needs. Yet he always comes 
back for more power without having used 
or tried the powers already granted him. 

Likewise we have here renewed the al- 
legation, as in the past, that the enact- 
ment of this bill will stop the demonstra- 
tions, the rioting, the looting, the rape, 
and near anarchy that has been laying 
waste sections of the great cities of our 
Nation. 

Looking to recent history, instead of 
bringing relief, the passage of each bill 
has only stepped up such outrageous 
conduct, and in this instance the so- 
called civil rights organizations have 
served notice—at least it is so indicated 
in newspapers—that this bill will not 
bring law and order. To the contrary, 
their leaders are already saying again, 
according to the papers, that this bill is 
not to their satisfaction and is meaning- 
less, and that the Members of Congress 
and the other body who might vote for it 
are demagogs merely seeking their 
votes, and their unruliness, violence, and 
disregard for law and order will increase. 

Under these circumstances it seems 
you should agree with me that we are 
being rather ridiculous even to consider 
making harder, and perhaps even a vio- 
lation of the law, for local peace officers 
to try to protect their communities and 
law-abiding citizens from the looting, 
rioting and contempt for the law. This 
seems to be the intent of titles II and 
V. in view of the apparent modern 
tendency to consider rioting, looting, 
arson and assaults on the person to be 
rights when they are committed in the 
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name of civil rights by so-called civil 
rights groups and their members. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. DOWDY. I am pleased to yield 
to my esteemed friend from Alabama. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. The gen- 
tleman spoke of articles in the news- 
papers. One appeared this morning in 
the Washington Post under the column 
headed “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
that may be of interest to the gentle- 
man and our colleagues in the House. If 
the gentleman will permit me, I will read 
a brief portion of the article: 

The FBI has positive evidence that profes- 
sional Communist agitators have helped to 
stir up recent Negro riots. 


The article goes on to say that there 
have been secret messages by code trans- 
mitted from radio stations, one in Chi- 
cago. The article states: 

What worries Government officials is that 
similar riots are planned for other cities, in- 
cluding New York City, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, 


Does the gentleman agree with me 
that if there is any evidence that the FBI 
has that professional Communist agita- 
tors they know of participate in these 
riots, it should be made known to the 
Members of Congress and the people 
of this country? 

Mr. DOWDY. I think it is rather com- 
mon knowledge for the past 6 or 8 years, 
at least, that the Communists are in- 
volved in these things. They always go 
to the places where they can cause trou- 
ble, and they are helping to promote the 
idea among these groups at the present 
time. If this bill is enacted, they pro- 
mote the idea that it would mean a lux- 
urious house for every one of them, a 
Ph. D. degree, salaries without working 
and the various impossible things that 
these groups are expecting from this bill, 
and when they are disappointed, it will 
help increase the rioting. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

This Nation was founded on a con- 
cern for the individual, his freedom, his 
welfare, and his pursuit of happiness. It 
is rather ironic that we are here today 
finding that our concern with the tech- 
niques for achieving many of these goals 
has somehow pushed the individual to 
the background. 

It has always been my belief that our 
Nation was founded on the tenet that 
every citizen is equal before the law and 
that is what equality means in our Gov- 
ernment. Every race should consider it- 
self at least equal. I know of the story 
that was told about a person talking to 
a citizen of Japan about whether he be- 
lieved in equality or not. He said, “Sure 
I do.” This American citizen talking to 
the Japanese said, “Well, do you think 
really that the Japanese are equal to the 
Americans?” The fellow said, “I do not 
want to embarrass you or to make you 
feel bad, but I feel that the Japanese are 
superior to the Americans.” 

I believe that probably is a feeling in 
every race. If there is a race that feels 
different from that, then it is not an 
equal race. 
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Equality is an individual matter. 
Some people are equal and some are not. 
For instance, I know that I am not physi- 
cally the equal of many Members of this 
House and a great many people who are 
not Members of this House. I know that 
I am not educationally equal to many of 
the Members of this House and also of 
many who are outside the House. How- 
ever, I try to make up for that with the 
talents I do have, by working harder, and 
studying longer. 

Mention is made of some of our Negro 
people who are serving in our Armed 
Forces. There are others that this will 
equally apply to. But those Negro peo- 
ple who are capable of taking care of 
themselves do not need to carry a sign 
around on them saying, “I am equal,” 
because everybody knows it. Those who 
have to be cared for because they are not 
intelligent enough to take care of them- 
selves or who are unwilling to take care 
of themselves are not equal. There is 
not any amount of demonstration nor 
any amount of legislation that will make 
them responsible. 

I realize that my effort in pointing out 
some of the highly objectionable aspects 
of this bill are apt to be in vain, because 
it is tied to the political slogan of “civil 
rights,” and that is all it is—a political 
slogan—and it has been given an emo- 
tional tint that blinds many people to the 
fact. Their eyes are closed and their 
minds are sealed. They are symbols of 
that adage that “No one is so blind as he 
who will not see.” 

This political slogan of civil rights” 
is the most powerful and emotional, al- 
beit meaningless, that this Nation has 
ever known. 

I believe that any kind of legislation, 
regardless of its viciousness, could be en- 
acted here in this Congress if the pro- 
posal were to bear the “civil rights“ label, 
supported by the allegation that its en- 
actment would advance the civil rights 
cause. Regardless of the probable fu- 
tility of my words, I would feel derelict 
in my duty were I to fail to point out at 
least briefly a small portion of the defi- 
ciencies, dangers, and pitfalls that are 
inherent in this proposal. My remarks 
might be made generally to the bill as a 
whole, but, for convenience, they will be 
directed to it title by title. 

About title I, a mere reading of the 
title, just reading it, indicates a slackness 
of thought in its formulation and the 
slight consideration, even lack of con- 
sideration given to the whole bill by the 
committee. An illustration or so should 
make this clear. 

The first section of the bill declares 
that all litigants shall be entitled to 
trial by a jury selected from a cross 
section of the community. A cross sec- 
tion of the community would, of course, 
by its plain words, compel the inclusion 
of the insane, the criminal, the illiterate, 
the common drunkard, the alien, and 
even the non-English speaking. 

The same section then further declares 
that all qualified persons shall have the 
opportunity to serve on grand and petit 
juries, yet the next two sections of the 
title provide for a jury commission which 
effectively restricts the possibility of such 
jury service to approximately 1 percent 
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of these persons in any given 2-year 
period, such 1 percent to be selected in 
the discretion of a politically appointed 
jury commission. Only a small percent- 
age of such 1 percent would actually be 
given the opportunity to so serve, and 
that opportunity would be governed by 
the laws of chance. 

The first section further declares that 
persons summoned for the purpose shall 
have an obligation to serve as jurors, yet 
sections 1866, 1869, and 1872 provide for 
exclusions and exemptions from such ob- 
ligation. 

It is thus demonstrated that the “dec- 
laration of policy” set forth in this title 
is a childish conglomeration of words, 
which later sections of the title retract. 
The kindest description that can be given 
or applied to this is “poor draftsman- 
ship.“ It should not be incorporated in 
the statute books of this great Nation. 

There is no objection to section 1862, 
providing that no citizen shall be ex- 
cluded from jury service on account of 
race and so on, except that it is already 
the law of the land and is an unnecessary 
cluttering of the statute books. 

The sections providing for a jury com- 
mission, a jury wheel, and the drawing 
of names seem to be within the province 
of Congress by way of revision of the 
present law, except along the line so 
splendidly outlined by my esteemed 
friend, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER]. The Congress can 
do it if it wants to, but it seems to me it 
is a waste of time and a waste of money. 

However, the provisions of section 1865 
concerning the “juror qualification form” 
seems to be an unnecessary and uncalled 
for invasion of privacy, which is magni- 
fied by the provision for fines and im- 
prisonment for failure to comply with it, 
It places an additional burden on a per- 
son who is called to jury service, and jury 
service, of course, is a part of his duty as 
a citizen. 

I see no need for it, that this additional 
burden placed upon him, is uncalled for 
and unduly onerous. 

Most of the questions prescribed might 
be proper on a voir dire examination, but 
seem unwarranted in the manner pre- 
sented. 

Section 1866 provides that the jury 
commission shall determine juror qualifi- 
cations. This is a matter that should be 
determined by the court or by the judge 
of the court. Neither of the jury com- 
missioners is required to be versed in the 
law, and neither of them is required to 
have any qualification to pass upon this 
legal question. 

Section 1867 is turgescent with words. 
It would unnecessarily clutter the code. 

Sections 1864, 1865, and 1866 are man- 
datory. It would seem all that is neces- 
sary in section 1867 is a simple sentence 
that “in criminal cases, any motion by 
the defendant to dismiss the indictment, 
and in any case, any motion by any party 
to stay the proceedings on the ground of 
failure to comply with sections 1864, 1865, 
and 1866 of this title must be made prior 
w ae introduction of evidence at the 

As a matter of right, a party may pre- 
sent evidence in support of his motion, 
and if the court finds the motion to be 
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supported by a preponderance of the 
evidence it will so hold, without the ne- 
cessity of a statute requiring the court 
so to do. 

Surely the Department of Justice does 
not have so little faith in the Federal 
judiciary as to believe its routine deci- 
sions must be directed by statute. 

Title II, in my opinion, is the most 
vicious title in the bill. Of course, title 
IV is the one that has been discussed the 
most, but it has been my belief, and I 
believe it will be borne out, that title IV 
was put in the bill to get people to talk 
about it, to the exclusion of the other 
titles, then and thus the rest of the bill 
when title IV is removed, it is expected 
the remainder of the bill will go through 
without any realization of the danger. 


TITLE H 


There seems to be no objection to sec- 
tion 201, except that it is already the law 
of the land, and therefore no reason to 
encumber the Federal code with reitera- 
tion. 

I hasten to note there is one exception 
to the foregoing. There may be a few 
States which have not provided for 
women to serve on their juries. I am of 
the opinion a constitutional amendment 
would be needed to require those States 
to make such provision and I have a 
resolution pending to adopt such an 
amendment. However, if it is thought 
this could be accomplished by statute, all 
that would be here required would be the 
simple provision that No State shall ex- 
clude any citizen from jury service on ac- 
count of sex.” 

Perhaps the most precious of the 
rights of an American citizen is the right 
of trial by a jury of his peers. This right 
is guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, and 
by the constitutions of the several States. 
This right originated in the Magna 
Carta, and was conceived to protect the 
citizen from oppressive action on the 
part of his government. The concept was 
nurtured and developed through hun- 
dreds of years of the common law, and 
brought to the United States, where it 
has matured to its present state. The 
manner of selecting jury panels likewise 
developed and matured, to the end that 
fair, impartial, and unbiased jurors may 
make the findings bearing upon the lives, 
liberties, and properties of litigants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
count. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to withdraw my point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
will be glad to yield 5 minutes additional 
to the gentleman from Texas, a member 
of our committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Downy] is recognized 
for 5 additional minutes. 


Chair will 
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Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, the 
long and laborious development of the 
jury system has resulted in a safeguard 
placed between the citizen and a possible 
oppressive government. In effect, the 
people themselves select the jury panels 
that try cases and return indictments. 
It has not been thought wise to place this 
authority in the hands of the prose- 
cutors, or any other executive agency. 
By this bill and this title, the Federal 
Attorney General seeks authority, him- 
self, through a suit in the Federal court, 
to appoint the jury commissioner in the 
State courts who would draw their jury 
panels, or, to say the least, oversee same. 
This is destructive of the zealously and 
jealously guarded right of trial by jury. 

This title indicates the same lack of 
faith in the State judges, as is indicated 
for Federal judges in title I. The State 
courts guard the right of trial by jury, 
and a party litigant is always free to 
timely raise the question of discrimina- 
tion in jury selection. If his motion is 
overruled by the State courts, the U.S. 
Supreme Court is quick to accept and to 
make the case for review. This is a right 
that is amply protected under present 
law. 

The law has always frowned upon in- 
termeddlers, yet this title would author- 
ize the Attorney General, by statute, to 
become an intermeddler of the most of- 
ficious type. Great, unreasonable, and 
unconscionable burdens would be placed 
on local officials to provide the required 
voluminous reports, and vast new armies 
of employees in the Justice Department 
would be created to oversee and examine 
these reports. During the inadequate 
consideration of this bill by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, some of us tried 
to get an estimate of the probable cost 
involved in this bill, if enacted. 

There was no one who had the slight- 
est idea of its estimated cost, or who 
would even hazard a guess as to what 
its ultimate cost might be. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. DOWDY. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman from Texas for 
a very fine statement, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, before the gentleman proceeds to 
his discussion of title III I feel the gen- 
tleman’s remarks with reference to title 
II are very timely. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
the gentleman would not agree that on 
the two propositions with reference to 
title II, the first, that the enactment of 
title II would represent a direct reflec- 
tion upon the integrity of every judge 
and jury commissioner in a State or lo- 
cal court in America 

Mr. DOWDY. There is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. WHITENER. And, secondly, that 
even the Chief Justice of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has spoken out and warned 
my good friend, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and others, 
who usually see eye to eye with the Chief 
Justice—that they are getting into a 
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rather dangerous field of interpretation 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr.DOWDY. That is true. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlen.an yield to me at this point? 

Mr. DOWDY. Yes, I am happy to 
yield to the chairman of my committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say that title II only provides that we 
breathe hot breath down the necks of 
those jury commissioners who have dis- 
criminated or intend to discriminate in 
jury selection on the grounds of race or 
color. 

That is all we do in this title. 

Mr. DOWDY. But, Mr. Chairman, 
title II still gives the Attorney General 
the right to go into court and appoint 
the jury commissioners, wherever he 
chooses to do so. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. CELLER], has mentioned the “hot 
breath.” ‘The gentleman did not refer 
to Justice Douglas. I was speaking of 
the Chief Justice. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, title III 
is the old “mindreading” title III, which 
has been proposed in prior Congresses, 
and always voted down. It permits the 
Attorney General to guess what some- 
body has in mind that he is “about to 
do,“ and carry that person to court, en- 
join him for what the Attorney General 
says he is “thinking,” require him to post 
bond, and even perhaps bring contempt 
charges against him, without benefit of 
a jury, in addition to the cost of attor- 
neys and witnesses to defend him against 
baseless accusations, other than the 
guess about what he is thinking. The 
title should be decisively defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, by title III, the 
Attorney General seeks congressional 
approval and statutory standing to 
become an officious intermeddler in 
private law suits. This would authorize 
him to institute suits in causes wherein 
he was neither desired nor wanted by 
anybody, against private citizens, even 
though their imagined and alleged sins 
had not even the color of law in support 
thereof. Under present law, the alleged 
offender must be acting under local law, 
or the color thereof, to give a constitu- 
tional basis for Federal intervention. 
Section 302 would have the effect of 
denying the right of free speech, assem- 
bly, and petition to any person or persons 
who might disagree with the Attorney 
General, whoever he might be at a given 
time. 

TITLE IV 

This title, as contained in the bill, came 
before the committee as a substitute for 
the original provisions, only about 15 
minutes before the bill was reported from 
committee. It covers 14 pages of the bill, 
but was not read in the committee before 
its adoption. Discussion was meager, 
and consideration given to its terms and 
provisions was slight. 

Our long-cherished rights in the per- 
sonal ownership of property would suf- 
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fer serious encroachment if this title is 
enacted. The traditional concept of 
English-speaking peoples that “a man’s 
home is his castle“ will be relegated to 
history, to only be read about by our 
children. Freedom of contract will be 
no more. 

Our long cherished rights in the per- 
sonal ownership of property would suffer 
serious encroachment if this title is en- 
acted. 

The statement was made that two sales 
would be exempted in any one given year. 
Let me show you that even one sale 
would not be exempted. For example, 
if a man and wife were living in a house 
and the man died, leaving his widow and 
she had no money to live on, and she 
moved out of the house and rented an 
apartment, that is one transaction. While 
she is trying to sell the house, she rents 
it to somebody else. This is another 
transaction. All right, she cannot sell 
the house without being bound by the 
provisions of this bill. So she did not 
even have the one sale. 

So the traditional concept of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people that a man’s home 
is his castle would be relegated to his- 
tory, only to be read about by our chil- 
dren, wondering how their forefathers 
were persuaded to give up such a right. 

Freedom to contract will no longer 
exist. By statute, a citizen will be forced 
to contract against his will, with a per- 
son not of his choice. It has been basic 
law that a contract entered into through 
coercion or fraud is unenforcible; no 
longer would it be so. It is probably 
true that some people do refuse to sell a 
house solely on racial grounds. Perhaps 
they are hardheaded; perhaps they are 
wrong. But, on the other hand, there 
are plenty of homeowners who quite 
evidently do not take that consideration 
into account. Whatever may be the facts 
in the case, the enactment of title IV 
would mean persons, in many instances, 
could be taught up in costly, lengthy 
litigation based on fabricated testimony, 
in which such persons could be required 
to prove that they did not refuse to sell 
or rent on the basis of race. This title 
tears to shreds the traditional right of 
an American citizen to sell, or not sell, 
his property for his own private reasons, 
or simply on impulse, if he so desires. 
Freedom to contract implies the freedom 
to choose. Freedom to contract and the 
right to own property account for the 
incentive and inspiration of free men, 
which have resulted in the greatness of 
our Nation. These freedoms are basic 
human rights which would be abrogated 
by this title. From these basic rights 
nas arisen our system of laws which 
guarantee individual rights, liberty, and 
freedom. 

Involved here is not only the right to 
contract, but also the right of owner- 
ship. Any limitation upon the right of 
private property ownership amounts to 
a “taking,” which would be in violation 
of the fifth amendment guarantee that 
“no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process 
of law, nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just com- 
pensation.” Under the nobie aim of in- 
suring integration and sccial equality, 
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this title would deprive every property 
owner of a right of private property own- 
ership, a basic human right that belongs 
to all persons. The proponent: of the 
title rely upon the “equal protection” 
clause of the 14th amendment, along 
with the commerce clause, but the 14th 
amendment applies only to discrimina- 
tory State action, and not the conduct 
of private individuals—sShelley v. Krae- 
mer, 334 U.S. 1—holding: 

That amendment (14th) erects no shield 
against merely private conduct, however dis- 
criminatory or wrongful. 


The U.S. Supreme Court has further 
held Lombard v. Louisiana, 373 U.S. 
267, opinion by Justice Douglas that: 

The Bill of Rights, as applied to the States, 
through the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, casts its weight on the 
side of the privacy of homes. A private per- 
son has no standing to obtair even limited 
access. The principle that a man’s home 
is his castle is basic to our system of juris- 
prudence. 


Yet this title seems to be weighted 
against the homeowner, contrary to the 
Supreme Court’s ruling. To base title 
IV upon the commerce clause is to 
stretch that clause beyond the breaking 
point, and, if successful, there would be 
no remaining human endeavor which 
could possibly escape its application. 

Examine with me the provisions of 
section 403: 

It shall be unlawful (criminal) for any 
person .. to refuse to sell, rent, or lease, 
refuse to negotiate or otherwise make un- 
available or deny a dwelling to any person 
because of race, color, religion or national 
origin. 


This destroys the traditional legal 
proposition that a Man has a right to 
contract with whomever he chooses. 
Voluntary intent is a vital element of 
any contract, yet this is wiped out. Sup- 
pose that the applicant to buy or rent is 
of a race, religion, color, and national 
origin, all acceptable in every way to the 
homeowner—but there are certain man- 
nerisms or other deficiences about the 
applicant which are wholly repugnant to 
the homeowner. The applicant, apart 
from his race, religion, national origin, 
or color could be a dope addict, he could 
be an alcoholic, he could be a degenerate 
or an otherwise vile person. Who is to 
say whether he was refused on account 
of race, religion, color, or national ori- 
gin—and perhaps more important, who 
will say that the refusal was not on ac- 
count of the deficiencies in the character 
of the applicant? Is the Department of 
Justice to employ mindreaders to make 
these decisions? 

Is this same mindreader going to be 
capable of reading the mind of an owner 
who states that his dwelling is no longer 
available for inspection, sale, rental, or 
lease? A person might well decide to sell 
his home one day, and, in fact, change 
his mind the next. Who is to deny him 
this right? Or is that to be a violation 
of this title? 

This is frightening when we realize 
that by this legislation a precedent would 
be set for the Federal Government to 
reach its long arm into regulation of the 
personal thoughts of an American citi- 
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zen, and make him subject to criminal 
prosecution, not for his actions, but 
for his personal opinions and private 
thoughts. 

Furthermore, this section 403(a) (5) 
seems to give an applicant not only the 
possibility of inspecting your home, but 
a right to come into your house. Even 
in criminal jurisprudence, a search war- ` 
rant is ordinarily mandatory for such 
right of entrance to the property of an- 
other. 

Section 411 of the bill, by its provi- 
sions, makes a homeowner subject to a 


$300 fine and 45 days imprisonment for 


criminal contempt without the right of 
trial by jury. 

Section 404 is particularly vicious in 
its application to banks, savings and loan 
associations, and other lenders. A lender 
would not dare turn down a colored ap- 
plicant for a loan, regardless of how bad 
a credit risk he might be, because such 
lender would immediately be subject to 
suit and the penalties of the law; he 
would be put to the expense of defending 
the suit, and whether he prevailed would 
depend upon the tender mercies of the 
particular court trying his case. The 
complainant would be out no expense, 
and would be provided the Federal At- 
torney General as his counsel, at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer. 

In the extreme haste of our committee 
to report this bill, section 408 was added 
without any consideration at all, on the 
oral statement of its contents, with the 
assertion that it merely created a board 
to act as a conciliation agency in housing 
matters. When it came out in print, you 
can see the result; it is a board with the 
powers of the National Labor Relations 
Board, with almost unlimited powers. 

The information given out by the pro- 
ponents of the present provisions of title 
IV, perhaps unintentional, was nonethe- 
less misleading. An example of the na- 
ture and effect of this misinformation 
comes from Realtor’s Headlines, a 
weekly publication of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. Its 
July 4, 1966, issue, immediately follow- 
ing the reporting of this bill, carries an 
article under the headline, “Amendment 
Softens Title IV of House Panel’s Rights 
Bill,” stating as fact the misinformation; 
but its July 18, 1966, issue reveals the 
rude awakening, after someone had read 
the new title IV for them. The article in 
this issue is entitled Call to Action,“ in 
which the true facts are called to the 
attention of the realtors. 

Except for the tragedy, it was amusing 
today, to listen to the proponents of this 
title, trying to persuade the Members of 
this House that title IV was written for, 
by, and on behalf of the big homebuilders, 
apartment house owners, and realtors of 
this Nation. 

These observations have merely 
touched upon the viciousness of this title, 
but it is hoped they will be sufficient to 
bring enough information to cause you 
to make your own investigation and 
study of it. Furthermore, they are prob- 
ably unnecessary, as I am of the opinion 
this title has for its main purpose the 
distraction of attention from the re- 
mainder of the bill, and will be struck 
from the bill, with the hopes the other 
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titles will be passed before their like 
viciousness is discovered by the people. 

Title V wholly sets aside and casts into 
the junk heap the consistent interpreta- 
tion by the U.S. Supreme Court that the 
14th amendment does not apply to the 
conduct of private individuals; further, 
it is class legislation, which is repugnant 
to our jurisprudence. Equal protection 
of the law and due process relates to all 
alike—not just to one race or color. This 
truth is wholly ignored by the draftsman 
of title V. 

The provisions of this title demonstrate 
anew the dangers inherent in titles I and 
II of this bill, which would put too much 
in the hands of the Federal Attorney 
General the power to determine who 
shall be selected on jury panels. This 
title would give him the power to prose- 
cute most anyone for most anything, 
which will demonstrate the urgent need 
for free and uncontrolled jurors to stand 
between the citizen and his Government. 

Now, I mentioned earlier in this dis- 
cussion that title IV is to come out of 
this bill without much contest; I under- 
stand this to be so; I hope my informa- 
tion is correct. However, earlier in this 
debate, I questioned one of the propo- 
nents about whether title V in conjunc- 
tion with title III, would not have the 
same effect on the homeowner, perhaps 
more forcibly, than does title IV. 

Briefly, I want to show you the accu- 
racy of this assertion. Title III gives the 
right to any person in his own right, or 
the Attorney General for or in the name 
of the United States, to institute a civil 
suit or other proper proceeding against 
any person who is about to engage or 
continue to engage in any act or practice 
which would deprive another of any 
right, privilege, or immunity granted, se- 
cured, or protected by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States on account of 
such person's race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

This authorizes a suit on anything that 
is presently or in the future may be de- 
cided to be a “civil right“ by the courts 
or by Congress. Title V, section 501(a) 
(5) describes as such a right, “engaging 
or seeking to engage in selling, purchas- 
ing, renting, leasing, occupying, or con- 
tracting or negotiating for the sale, rent- 
al, lease or occupation of any dwelling.” 

This does not even exempt the persons 
alleged to be exempted by title IV; all are 
covered; even the widow who owns no 
real estate save her home. It is evident— 
the words are plain—even without title 
IV, this bill would nonetheless affect 
homeowners, builders, realtors, lenders, 
and others related to real estate. 

Title VI tightens the Federal control of 
school districts to the point it will be al- 
most unlimited. Whether this should be 
done depends upon your individual belief 
as to whether our schools should remain 
under local control. I happen to believe 
local control is better for our people, our 
Nation, and our children. Consequently, 
I am opposed to this title. 

Title VII seems to be harmless. Title 
VIII should place some limitation upon 
the amount of money that can be ex- 
pended under this proposed act. Possibly 
the cost is so great that it is omitted for 
fear it would endanger passage of the bill. 
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To conclude, nearly all of the discus- 
sions relating to this proposed bill, by the 
people, in the press, and in the debate 
here, have been limited to the housing 
provisions in title IV, the other titles be- 
ing more or less ignored, though they are 
equally, if not more dangerous, to the in- 
dividual liberty of all Americans. Law 
enforcement in local hands is one of the 
major achievements of English-speaking 
peoples, dating back to the Magna Carta, 
a charter of liberties to which King John 
was forced to give his assent in June, A.D. 
1215. This document constitutes a 
fundamental guarantee of rights and 
privileges, leading finally to the U.S. Con- 
stitution reaffirming those rights and 
privileges. The right of trial by local 
juries, not beholden to the Central Gov- 
ernment, is another of the old, and per- 
haps the most precious rights, which date 
back to the Magna Carta. There are 
provisions in this bill which would bypass 


“the provision for a jury trial for certain 


accused, seriously interfere with local law 
enforcement, and allow the Federal At- 
torney General to meddle with, and 
possibly even control, the selection of jury 
panels in the State courts. Our jury 
system is the last barrier between the 
citizen and oppressive action on the part 
of his Government. 

For these, and many other reasons, 
even though title IV be stricken from the 
bill, this measure should be soundly de- 
feated. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 14765, the pending civil 
rights bill of 1966. 

Any legislation that further and more 
aggressively implements the constitu- 
tional guarantee of citizenship rights, is 
good legislation. 

Sure there will be arguments about the 
crossing of “t's,” the dotting of “i's” and 
legal as well as constitutional interpreta- 
tion. But no one can legitimately argue 
that the Constitution of our Nation does 
anything but grant equal rights and 
privileges to all citizens regardless of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

The big vacuum of course is in im- 
plementation. That is to say; how does 
one seek and get remedy without neces- 
sary paraphernalia having been properly 
established by law? This civil rights bill 
establishes that paraphernalia. It es- 
tablishes in clear and concise terms what 
is outside the law. It spells out clearly 
and concisely every avenue of redress. 
It spells out the meaning and definition 
of the word citizenship as the Constitu- 
tion cannot. 

Contrary to views shared by those who 
oppose this and similar legislation, the 
Constitution can and should occasionally 
be clarified by statutory legislation. It 
is only by statute that some of the doubts 
and therefore arguments can be removed. 
It is by statute that the law of this land 
can be made abundantly clear and its 
people indivisible. It is by statute that 
penalties can be prescribed for those who 
abuse and violate the law. 

While I am at it, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to make my position unmistakably clear 
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on one other point—that of the so-called 
black power. I am not sure it has been 
properly defined by anyone. But the 
connotation is there. If per chance it 
means black against white with the use 
of force and violence, I vigorously oppose 
it. While I know economic injustice is 
the major reason for the rash of riots 
and lawlessness of recent date, one can- 
not harbor or condone thievery, the de- 
struction of private property and the 
taking of human life. The only way to 
accomplish equality of opportunity is by 
legal means. That is what we are again 
doing today. We have made great prog- 
ress in just a few years. I know the 
American people will that we continue 
with it. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, on Monday of this week in 
the other body the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], made a note- 
worthy comment. He said: 

I believe the time has ended when people 
in American public life can be sure of im- 
proving their position by recommending in- 
ane government expenditures in every 

eld, 


I agree with that remark, and I would 
go a step further in saying that I had 
hoped that by now the time had ended 
when elected officials can be sure of im- 
proving their position by recommending 
1 government authority in every 

eld. 

I emphasize that I had hoped this 
would be the case. But in witnessing 
events in this chamber this week it ap- 
pears that there still are some who do 
feel that their position can be improved 
by not just recommending but insisting 
on increased Federal Government au- 
thority with little regard for the Consti- 
tution and even less regard for common 
sense or historical perspective. 

The clear implication running through 
the arguments of the proponents of this 
legislation is that this additional gov- 
ernment authoritarianism is needed if 
the cities of our country are to avoid fur- 
ther violence. We are being told, in es- 
sence, that civil rights riots will increase 
in intensity if we do not pass this bill. 

This is the same as the implications 
which accompanied the passage of ear- 
lier civil rights legislation during the 
past several years. 

I want to suggest that we look at the 
history of this situation. The history is 
that violence in the streets has increased 
in the same proportion as civil rights leg- 
islation has increased. The more laws 
passed in Washington the greater has 
been the wanton violence in cities across 
the Nation. 

The great but unwanted truth of 1966 
is that politicians have sought votes by 
means of selling dreams to various seg- 
ments of American citizens. These 
dreams have been bought, the politicians 
have been elected. 
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But lo and behold. The dreams are 
not fulfilled. We have brought the peo- 
ple up the mountain only to let them 
peer over the precipice with no other 
place to go and no other dreams to 
dream. 

We have sold the notion that Federal 
legislation can bring about a kind of 
utopia. And when there was no utopia 
after the civil rights bills of 1960, 1964, 
and 1965, this fact was hard to under- 
stand. Instead of utopia we had bitter- 
ness, frustration, confusion, and then 
violence. This situation is being called 
the expectations gap. Whatever we 
may wish to call it, it is a cold, brutal 
fact. And it is a fact which many do 
not wish to face. 

There was talk in this Chamber on 
Monday of this week about the French 
Revolution, and about the English Ref- 
ormation. There was talk about Dr. 
Salk, about plagues, and about civil lib- 
ertarians. 

The real issue before us now is wheth- 
er greater central government authority 
actually provides satisfactory progress in 
the solution of the problems it is meant 
to solve, or whether as individuals we 
sacrifice more in our freedom of individ- 
ual decisionmaking than is either nec- 
essary or wise. 

The question I want to pose is this: 
Were the problems of the French Revolu- 
tion and the English Reformation prob- 
lems of too little central government 
authority, or too much? 

Was Dr. Salk’s breakthrough in the 
development of vaccine a product of 
government? Or was it the result of 
nongovernment vigor, imagination, and 
enterprise? 

And I believe civil libertarians must 
ask if the rush to more and more Federal 
Government power is really wise or prop- 
er action. Civil libertarians will join 
with many of us in our genuine concern 
over granting to the Federal Govern- 
ment the kind of power which is involved 
in this legislation. 

They will do so having closely in mind 
the history of previous civil rights leg- 
islation of the past few years, and will 
ask whether these other bills have pro- 
duced the hoped-for results commensu- 
rate with the increased Government 
power granted in these earlier bills. 

All Americans might do a better job of 
distinguishing between social objectives 
and legislative means of reaching those 
objectives. None of us in this body, or 
in the Nation, claim to hold a monopoly 
on morality or wisdom. We are all fal- 
lible. Mistakes have been made, and 
will continue to be made. 

Perhaps what we all need today is a 
greater acknowledgement of our falli- 
bility, a greater readiness to look beyond 
ourselves in order to gain a wide perspec- 
tive of events. And as we acknowledge 
real problems we must come to seek real 
solutions, not merely the appearance of 
solutions. Above all we must learn again 
to understand the meaning of freedom 
from excessive government. 

With that said in a general way, let me 
turn to the specifics of the bill, H.R. 
14765. In my view this bill cannot and 
will not stand up under the scrutiny of 
close and objective examination. 
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Neither we in this body nor the country 
as a whole have any opportunity to know 
the significance of title I with regard to 
the Federal jury system. The failure of 
the Judiciary Committee in this instance 
to know and record the views of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States 
and the American Bar Association is 
remarkable. 

Surely the changes as called for in 
title I bear close attention. It provides 
for changes in the method of selecting 
jurors in all Federal districts throughout 
the United States, and this ought to be 
considered basic to our system of justice. 
The proposal cries out for careful atten- 
tion, not hasty action. At least, in this 
title the Congress is in a field where it 
may properly be, although the end result 
may not be proper. 

Title II, dealing with State juries, 
raises questions of real significance. It 
would give the Attorney General the 
power to interrupt a State judicial 
proceeding. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, 
a gentleman not generally known for his 
hesitancy in approving added Govern- 
ment authority, has in this case ex- 
pressed concern over Federal encroach- 
ment upon the rights of States in the 
selection of State court juries. 

This title appears to provide for Fed- 
eral absorption of the State judicial sys- 
tem, although this will obviously be 
denied. It does not only limit the Attor- 
ney General's power to interfere with 
State jury selection on a basis of race, it 
provides for Federal intervention on any 
basis whatever—religion, sex, national 
origin, economic status, or any combina- 
tion of these. 

A thoughtful person must ask if a 
central government with this kind of 
power was not a big portion of the cause 
of the French Revolution and the English 
Reformation. Both of these events, of 
course, were mentioned in this Chamber 
on Monday in support of the bill. 

Title III which is headed Civil Rights 
Injunctive Relief’ is another adventure 
into the unknown. Are the civil liber- 
tarians prepared to grant the Attorney 
General the power to institute a civil ac- 
tion against a person who is alleged on 
reasonable grounds” to be about to de- 
prive another person of rights or privi- 
leges protected by the Constitution? 

Who is to determine what constitutes 


in this Nation ought to be seriously in 
opposition to this grant of power. 

Title IV, of course, is the most contro- 
versial section of all in this bill, and I 
leave it to others to debate the constitu- 
tional and moral implications. I oppose 
the title as recommended by the Presi- 
dent and as amended by the Committee. 

In either of the two versions it would 
authorize the government to control the 
owners of private property, and it would 
absolutely control the right of that owner 
to dispose of his property. Legal opin- 
ions in support of the unconstitutional 
nature of this kind of legislation are re- 
corded and available, and have been 
mentioned in this debate. 

Title IV is an attempt to expand in- 
dividual freedom by curtailing it. It is 
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an effort to use the power of the Attorney 
General's office as a tool of sociology. 
Whatever the merits or the demerits of 
the sociological goal may be, the Attorney 
General’s office is not the remedial 
agency which wisdom tells us will achieve 
the objective. And if it were true that 
the Attorney General’s office were the 
wise and proper source of a remedy, then 
debasement of the Constitution is surely 
not the course of action which wisdom 
tells us is required. Rather, the course 
of action would then be a constitutional 
amendment, or a set of amendments, 
which would be required as a means of 
making room for the constitutional di- 
vergencies called for in the title. 

Title V and title VI involve questions 
of equal importance with regard to the 
Constitution and to legal opinion. 

Mr. Chairman, the real question before 
us in this legislation today is not whether 
we in this country have achieved a per- 
fect society. All of us know there are 
improvements in human relations which 
all of us, North, South, East, and West, 
want and need. 

The real question is whether this leg- 
islative proposal gives a promise of mak- 
ing progress towards solutions. In my 
judgment the bill does not make progress, 
but rather does the opposite. 

First, parts of this bill are unconstitu- 
tional, and can be justified as constitu- 
tional only on a basis of unreasoned or 
political motivation having little to do 
with constitutional law or with the 
search for true basic civil liberties. 

Second, aside from the legal aspects 
of this bill, there is the general impact 
of it—an impact which the sponsors of 
—— legislation obviously have closely in 


Do we in this body really intend to give 
the country the impression that this kind 
of legislation will produce the results 
which are either implied or expressed? 
Because it surely will not produce the in- 
tended results. The recent riots and vio- 
lence have not occurred in the South, but 
right in those States—in most cases— 
that have so-called fair housing laws. 
Open housing laws have not cured the 
ills of the people of this country. A 
Federal law on this subject will do no 
better. Unfortunately, by the time the 
Negro people realize it, the time will be 
ripe for even greater riots. 

Or is this another in the escalation of 
dreams? Is this another in the widen- 
ing of the expectations gap? Have we 
learned no lesson? Does this body feel 
no responsibility in the selling of false 
hopes over these past years—false hopes 
which have brought people up the moun- 
tain only to leave them there without ful- 
fillment? 

Are we to go ahead blissfully un- 
bothered by the cold history of earlier 
civil rights promises? Are we destined to 
an indefinite period of American history 
in which political people seek to improve 
their position by offering greater gov- 
ernment control as a solution to civil 
liberty problems regardless of reason, 
commonsense, and the Constitution? 

Let thoughtfulness and responsibility 
enter the hearts of all of us, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the consideration of this legisla- 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to H.R. 14765. This legis- 
lation is simply the latest in a line of Fed- 
eral force bills, the end result of which 
has not yet been fully realized by the 
people of this country. But this much 
we know: The effect of these bills, sepa- 
rately and severally, is to undermine and 
radically alter the basic constitutional 
system under which our country has 
existed and flourished since its founding. 

First, we witnessed the undermining of 
the freedom of businessmen to exercise 
their best judgment and discretion as to 
their own customer relations; then State 
and local responsibility for voting and 
voter registration. All along, it was the 
chipping away at State and local respon- 
sibility over our schools, with the pros- 
pects of shifting helpless children from 
school to school to achieve some sort of 
balance satisfactory to some theoretician 
in the Office of Education. 

In previous years we have been told 
that the passage of the civil rights legis- 
lation would take the civil rights move- 
ment out of the streets and put it into 
the courts. But time has proven that 
the passage of each force bill has simply 
increased the appetite of the irrespon- 
sible elements of our society. As mob 
violence has brought a favorable response 
to the demands of the irresponsible ele- 
ments, their demands have increased 
rather than diminished. And each time 
another bill has come down to appease 
these same elements. 

During recent weeks, the tragic experi- 
ences of Chicago, Cleveland, and Brook- 
lyn have shown that appeasement of 
these irresponsible elements in our so- 
ciety simply leads to greater and more 
erent disorder and disrespect for 

W. 

So long as the civil agitation and vio- 
lence of these lawless elements was con- 
fined to the Southern States, warnings 
made during previous debates on civil 
rights force bills went unheeded by a 
majority of the House. 

Now, however, the seeds of this calcu- 
lated, planned violence and disorder have 
spread their roots to northern cities. 
And what those of us who opposed ap- 
peasing the lawless element predicted 
would occur has in fact occurred. 

If the Congress should once again 
show weakness in the face of lawless- 
ness—if we should once again appear to 
give ground to the agitators and law- 
breakers—then the seeds of yet bloodier 
harvests will be planted. 

For, once the irresponsible element is 
convinced it can get its way by riot and 
violence, then no neighborhood, no city, 
no area of the country will be safe from 
violence and destruction. 

Those who think that by passing an- 
other civil rights force bill they can 
curb the growing violence of our cities 
would therefore do well to reflect on the 
national experience of the past 2 years. 
The civil rights bill of 1964 and the 

Voting Rights Act of 1965 were only pre- 
ludes to violence. The civil rights bill 
of 1966, if enacted, will only lead to 
greater excesses on the part of the irre- 
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sponsible and lawless element which 
seeks to take over the streets of Ameri- 
can cities. 

In the time allotted to me, I cannot 
discuss all the objectionable points of 
the pending bill. Generally speaking, 
my strongest objections are to titles IV 
and V, but there are serious questions to 
be raised about the other titles as well. 

All reasonable persons, I think, would 
agree with efforts to improve the quality 
of Federal juries and to provide for a 
sound, workable means to select such 
jurors. But it does seem to me that in 
the area of “blue ribbon” juries that are 
selected to try difficult fact questions— 
such as in antitrust cases—the effort to 
remove all discretion from the selectors 
is unwise. Certainly, we have not 
reached such a level of egalitarian phi- 
losophy in our Federal Government so 
as to be blinded to the fact that some 
people are specially qualified and bet- 
ter able to absorb, digest, and draw con- 
clusions from complicated or highly 
technical evidence. It seems to me that 
the drafters of this title have let un- 
tested theory override every sound, real- 
istic exception or qualification that 
should be made under such circum- 
stances. 

Similarly, under the proposed title II. 
we must ask ourselves whether to give 
the Attorney General of the United 
States blanket authority to proceed into 
Federal court to take over, in effect, the 
jury selection procedure of any State 
court. Under section 203 the potential 
exists for a complete eradication of State 
or local control. 

Title III of H.R. 14765, a resurrection 
of a portion of the 1957 civil rights legis- 
lation that was rejected by Congress, was 
not a part of the bill as originally intro- 
duced and, consequently, was not com- 
mented on by those witnesses who ap- 
peared in opposition to the bill. While 
the 1957 version of this title referred to 
persons acting under color of law, title 
III of the pending measure would apply 
to any person. Proponents of this provi- 
sion should eventually learn that Federal 
action cannot possibly be taken to cor- 
rect every injustice or wrong. 

Before speaking of title IV, let me ad- 
dress myself to titles V and VI. Title V 
proposes a wholesale development of 
Federal policing power even under cir- 
cumstances in which adequate State and 
local police services are provided. It 
would effectively federalize a major por- 
tion of criminal law. 

There is a question regarding the con- 
stitutional authority for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do much of what it seeks 
to do in this title. It is supported by a 
kind of bootstrap illogic which would 
ultimately give the Attorney General 
boundless legislative authority. 

Nor do I see a need or justification for 
title VI. As one can see from the 
plethora of suits, there is no absence or 
timidity of private litigants in civil rights 
matters. What is revealed here is that 
the master planners of the so-called civil 
rights movement, want a centralized 
litigation source so that a comprehensive 
restructuring of our society can take 
place. They are not content to allow the 
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problem to be worked out at the local 
level, where all interests can be ac- 
counted for. They are frightened of 
diversity and prefer a centralized, 
monolithic movement. 

In turning to title IV, it strikes me as 
mere fantasy and sheer subterfuge to at- 
tempt to reach the great amount of pri- 
vate housing—no matter how long it has 
been standing—under any concept of the 
Federal commerce clause. 

But the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment does have the power to reach at 
least some of the housing it attempts to 
cover causes me to forbear any such 
argument. Rather I would prefer to 
argue the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, of any government, to interfere 
with the rights of citizens to exercise 
their rights over their property as this 
bill seeks to do. And although we are 
going to be bombarded as never before 
with propaganda about the conflict be- 
tween property rights and human rights, 
in truth, there is no such conflict. The 
ownership of property in our society 
carries with it rights and responsibilities 
which are indisputably human rights. 
Chief among these is the individual 
owner’s right to manage and sell and 
rent and use his property. 

I realize, of course, that this right of 
the property owner, like every other 
right, is not absolute. Society neces- 
sarily imposes some limitations upon it, 
in the instance of zoning, in the area of 
nuisance, health restrictions and the like. 
But all these are instances in which so- 
ciety has determined that a particular 
use would so harm a man’s neighbors or 
his community that a reasonable limita- 
tion may be placed upon that use. 

The question then is not whether the 
state has a right to limit the use of prop- 
erty, but when that limitation becomes 
so pervasive and far reaching as to con- 
stitute deprivation and to conflict with 
the fifth amendment’s guarantee that 
one may not be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. 
It seems to me too late in the day to argue 
that by “due process” is meant only 
procedural fairness; rather, as Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan recently wrote, due process 
encompasses “a rational continuum 
which, broadly speaking, includes a free- 
dom from all substantial arbitrary 
impositions.” 

What this title would do constitutes a 
dictatorial imposition on the home- 
owner by the Federal Government. It 
constitutes the use of Federal forve to 
divest an owner of fundamental rights 
and prerogatives which have always gone 
with ownership under our system. It 
gives preference to one party to a pro- 
posed transaction by denying to the 
other his freedom of choice. 

I can think of very few things that 
constitute a more substantial arbitrary 
imposition on someone—and one more 
violative of our fundamental legal sys- 
tem—than legislation which denies the 
freedom to exercise personal choice in 
private transactions regarding reference 
to private property. For those who 
clamor so loudly for Federal action to 
correct what they regard as a wrong 
should refiect that this same Federal ac- 
tion may some day be used against them. 
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In conclusion, let me reassert my belief 
that under our system no citizen, or 
group of citizens, should be provided 
special privilege under the law. The so- 
called Civil Rights Act of 1966—like its 
predecessor bills of recent years—is not 
truly an “equal rights” bill. It is a spe- 
cial privilege bill—legislation which 
would give one group of our citizens spe- 
cial privilege at the expense of the free- 
dom of choice of other groups. 

I am opposed to the special privilege 
bill of 1966. It is constitutionally ques- 
tionable and will not serve the true inter- 
ests of our society or our free institutions. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, frank- 
ly, I would like to feel that the bill be- 
fore us could be amended to be a bill 
that I can conscientiously vote for. In 
fact, since no bill is perfect, I still hope 
that what remains improper in this leg- 
islation, after amendment, can be so in- 
consequential that an affirmative vote 
would be proper. There are ideas in the 
bill which I strongly favor. For instance, 
I enthusiastically favor workable proce- 
dures to guard against discrimination in 
the selection of juries; and strengthen- 
ing laws against depriving citizens of 
their rights to assert by legal and peace- 
ful means their constitutional rights of 
citizenship. These reforms, indeed, are 
overdue. 

There are other procedural changes in 
the law that I do not find objectionable. 
But I do find title IV objectionable as a 
deprivation of a person’s right to con- 
tract with whomever he wishes; and of 
doubtful practical effect in any event. 
The provision applies only to real estate 
contracts but if it can be justified for 
that, what could be the limits to inter- 
ference in all and any individual rights 
of a citizen? Furthermore, the States 
which have State laws on the subject 
have not had outstanding records of ac- 
complishing what title IV seeks. So, 
since this section is of doubtful consti- 
tutionality and does infringe upon the 
rights of citizens to contract, and seems 
to have little chance of accomplishing 
anything constructive, I sincerely hope 
this section will be stricken from the bill. 
That section offers false hope and will be 
thus just another splash of gasoline on 
the embers of unrest—and for no pre- 
dictable good. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BorlLINd, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 14765) to assure nondiscrimination 
in Federal and State jury selection and 
service, to facilitate the desegregation of 
public education and other public facili- 
ties, to provide judicial relief against dis- 
criminatory housing practices, to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. BoLLING) from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, filed the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 935, Rept. No. 
1774), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

HoUsE RESOLUTION 935 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15963) to establish a Department of Trans- 
portation, and for other purposes, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed four hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR HIGHWAY CONSTRUC- 
TION 


Mr. YOUNG (at the request of Mr. 
BoLLING) , from the Committee on Rules, 
filed the following privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 936, Rept. No. 1775), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered to be printed: 

H. Res. 936 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
14359) to authorize appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for the construc- 
tion of certain highways in accordance with 
title 23 of the United States Code, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the substitute 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Public Works now in the bill, and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the five-minute 
rule as an original bill. At the conclusion of 
such consideration the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The previ- 
ous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 


VIOLENCE IN THE STREETS 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to invite the other Members of this 
House to join me in urging the Presi- 
dent to use the powers of his office upon 
the rioting elements in our northern 
cities. 

On some occasions in recent years, the 
very possibility of violence has been 
enough to call the Executive powers down 
upon our States. But now, when the 
fact of violence explodes in the streets 
of our cities, those same Executive powers 
lie strangly dormant. 

If curses and threats and an atmos- 
phere of tension generate the need for 
Executive force, then what should we say 
of beatings and burnings and rapes and 
murders? 

Those who speak for these lawless ele- 
ments say they riot because they are 
angry and frustated or because their lot 
in life is less than what they wish. This 
seems to have engendered sympathy in 
some quarters, and seems to be regarded 
by some individuals as containing reason 
and logic. 

I do not wish to make light of the 
misery and wretchedness that weigh 
upon those in grinding poverty. My 
heart goes out to those who must live 
in such circumstances hour by hour and 
year by year. But my heart goes out also 
to harmless, law-abiding citizens who are 
killed and maimed and violated daily. 
And my sympathy for the victims of 
poverty is outweighed by my concern for 
the victims of the mob. 

My sympathy might be greater were 
it not for the record of the 89th Congress. 
This Congress has done more than any 
other in history to relieve those condi- 
tions which the mob cites as grounds 
for its rebellion. I know of no support- 
ing condition for poverty that this Con- 
gress has not attacked with all its might. 
And I might add that some of our num- 
ber risked political careers to do it. 

However, the majority of law-abiding 
citizens in this Nation stood firmly be- 
hind the efforts of their elected repre- 
sentatives. They approved a tremendous 
outlay of their tax dollars in time of war 
to lift up those less fortunate than them- 
selves. The people are the ultimate 
source of the power of our President. He 
cannot enjoy the support of a majority 
of Congress unless Congress enjoys the 
support of a majority of the people. 
Many of the areas which gave the Presi- 
dent his strongest support are the areas 
suffering most from the riots. I daresay 
some of these who have died in the 
streets helped elect a Congressman who 
supported the President’s fight against 
poverty. It is ironie that the dead should 
be the victims of the very people that owe 
them the most. 

It was their pleasure to support the 
President's wishes with the power of 
their vote. Surely it is the President's 
duty to protect their lives with the power 
of his office. 
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ARMY NOW CONDUCTING CONTINU- 
OUS REVIEW OF ALL PHASES OF 
RECRUIT TRAINING 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 31, 1966, Pvt. David B. Zieg- 
ler was killed in action, after serving 2 
weeks in the infantry in Vietnam. His 
mother, in her anguish, complained to 
me that Private Ziegler had been trained 
for military police duty and, except for 
basic training, was given only 2 days of 
instruction for combat prior to being 
ordered into battle. Two days of train- 
ing, however intensive, could hardly pre- 
pare a young recruit to fight against the 
Vietcong, perhaps the most experienced 
guerrilla fighters in the world. 

The Army, when asked for an explana- 
tion of Private Ziegler’s training and as- 
signment, responded with scarcely more 
than confirmation that, because of a 
shortage of infantrymen, Private Ziegler 
had indeed been thrown into combat 
with little training. Its statement that 
“every effort is made to avoid assigning 
soldiers who have completed advanced 
training in one branch to duty in a dif- 
ferent branch” was less than fully re- 
assuring, and I requested a thorough re- 
consideration of the training program 
for recruits going to Vietnam. 

The report which I have just received 
is more encouraging. The Army now 
assures me that it is conducting a con- 
tinuous review of all phases of its re- 
cruit training program, One product of 
this reevaluation is a special, Vietnam- 
oriented, 9-week advanced program for 
infantry replacements, designed to train 
individuals under conditions found in 
Vietnam and including a 5-day field 
problem conducted in a simulated Viet- 
namese village. 

Mr. Speaker, as the father of a young 
man now in Vietnam with the 101st Air- 
borne, I am concerned, as are all parents, 
that when our boys go into combat they 
are provided with every skill and equip- 
ment needed in order to prevail against 
a ruthless and wily enemy. The Army’s 
realization of this fact will be hearten- 
ing to all Americans, 


MID-DECADE CENSUS 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. . 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill which would require 
the taking of a national census every 5 
years. This census would cover the sub- 
ject matter of the decennial census; that 
is, it would be a census of housing, unem- 
ployment, and population. 

My congressional district is made up 
of the State of Texas. Texas is growing 
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with a population increase of almost 2 
percent a year, in short our population 
has grown 9 percent since 1960. A lot of 
that growth is centered in Dallas, Tex., 
where I make my home. 

The growth of Dallas, Tex., creates 
problems for local officials who must pro- 
vide the schools and the services for new 
families coming to Dallas. The metro- 
politan area of Dallas has grown by 227,- 
000 people since 1960, which is a growth 
greater than the entire population of 
Richmond, Va. 

It does not profit a city to have mag- 
nificent office buildings and badly 
planned schools. Dallas will not stand 
for a poor school system and has never 
had one. But the point is that the ad- 
justments in city planning necessary with 
this kind of growth cost the taxpayer a 
great deal if money is not spent at the 
right place and at the right time. A 
national census provides the statistics 
necessary for proper city planning, and 
10 years between a national census is 5 
years too long because of the growth of 
this Nation as a whole. Large corpora- 
tions no longer use national census 
figures after they are 5 years old. They 
have to rely on uncertain estimates. 

There is a town in eastern Long Island, 
N.Y., that has contracted with the Bu- 
reau of Census for two special censuses 
at a cost to the community of $20,000 
per census. But, they have gained $4 in 
State aid for every dollar spent on the 
census contract. They are planning to 
contract for their third special census 
since 1960. 

All over the United States, local gov- 
ernments are spending too little too late 
or too much too soon—all of which add 
up to a lot of waste when you realize 
that local governments spend $50 bil- 
lion a year, a figure equal to the spending 
of the Federal Government in the private 
sector. A national census every 5 years 
will cure much of the planning gap be- 
cause a national census gets down to the 
block level in tabulating population, 
housing conditions, and employment. A 
census every 10 years served us very 
well when we were a nation of 4 million 
people in 1790; but today we are a na- 
tion of over 196 million and by the year 
2000 the Arthur D. Little Co., in a survey 
for the Defense Department, predicts a 
population of 358 million. 

The growth of Dallas is such that with 
a mid-decade census the State Legisla- 
ture of Texas could possibly place an- 
other congressional district in Dallas 
County. I cannot believe that we will 
stay put and let the country grow up 
around us without noticing, except once 
every 10 years. It is my understanding 
that cattle are counted every 5 years as 
a result of the agricultural census. I 
think that people are important enough 
to be counted at least as often as farm 
animals. 

I can say for the people of Dallas, and 
Texas, that guesswork in Texas or in 
the United States is not good enough. 
When it comes to our families in Texas, 
we want to make sure that we know as 
much about them as is possible; and 
when elected officials make a judgment, 
they are as sure as they can be that they 
make the right decisions. 
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I suggest to the Congress that the 
condition of the American people is the 
most important fact we have to know, 
and we have to know more often. I ask 
all of you to support mid-decade census 
legislation. 


RECURRING TENDENCY OF THE 
JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION TO 
BLAME FARMERS FOR INFLATION 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, probably the biggest concern 
in agricultural areas of this country is 
the recurring tendency of the Johnson 
administration to blame farmers for in- 
flation. Perhaps it is because farmers 
represent an ever-decreasing percent of 
our population and they are a handy 
scapegoat, or perhaps it is completely 
accidental; but nevertheless, the damage 
to agriculture’s public image is tremen- 
dous and completely unwarranted. 

Earlier in this Congress, when we were 
seeking an equitable wheat bill, it was 
labeled a “bread tax,” and we were forced 
to have the wheat certificates paid for 
out of the General Treasury, largely be- 
cause of misleading publicity. 

Those of us from agricultural areas, 
from both sides of the political aisle, 
have been protesting these unfair tactics 
and our protests are beginning to be 
heard. 

I was extremely gratified to see this 
morning’s editorial in the Washington 
Post which points out that the bakery 
industry is now raising the price of bread 
and is attempting to put the burden of 
blame on the farmer. The Post, cer- 
tainly not known as an agricultural 
paper, indicates very clearly that the 
farmers are not responsible for this raise 
in bread prices. I certainly hope we will 
begin to see more of this type of fair 
treatment for our farmers by the eastern 
press. 

Under unanimous consent I include a 
copy of the editorial with my remarks: 

BREAD PRICES 

The bakery industry, just a year ago, orga- 
nized a powerful lobbying effort that helped 
defeat a farm bill that would have financed 
part of the costs of a wheat program by a tax 
that would have added seven-tenths of a cent 
to the price of bread. This scheme to shift 
part of the burden for the farm program 
from the Government to the processors was 
denounced by the baking industry as a “tax 
on bread.” Congress quailed before this as- 
sault and dropped the plan. 

Now the industry is raising bread prices, in 
many cities, up to two cents a loaf because 
wheat prices in the last year have advanced. 
The farmer of course gets only three cents 
out of the retail price of 20 cents for a loaf 
of bread, but he is being blamed for the 
increase. 

After the industry’s outcry against bread 
price increases a year ago, this newspaper 
said: “It is simply not conceivable that the 
bakery industry which vigorously and suc- 
cessfully fought the ‘bread tax’ intended to 
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benefit the Federal Treasury would counte- 
nance increased bread prices amounting to a 
tax benefiting private industry. One must 
credit the industry with sincerity and con- 
sistency and look forward hopefully to stable, 
if not lower bread prices. That, at least, is a 
gratifying prospect.” That turns out to have 
been a vain hope and expectation. 

It needs to be noted that flour prices have 
gone up .2 percent since June 1965, while 
cereal and bakery product prices have gone 
up 3.3 percent. That should at least help 
make it clear to consumers who is responsible 
for the rise in bread prices. 


HYPERTECHNICAL APPLICATION OF 
ARMY RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
a statement from Judge Henry Stephens, 
Prestonsburg, Ky. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, Iam sub- 
mitting for the Recor, the statement of 
the Honorable Henry Stephens, former 
judge, Floyd Circuit Court, Prestonsburg, 
Ky., outlining the hardships confronting 
his son, James D. Stephens and James’ 
family, as a result of hypertechnical ap- 
plication of Army rules and regulations 
in separating him from the military 
service. Judge Stephens’ statement 
speaks for itself. In my judgment, the 
statement is altogether factual. I have 
known Henry Stephens for more than 30 
years, and have known his son for an 
equal period of time. 

I have introduced H.R. 15490 authoriz- 
ing relief for James D. Stephens from 
the circumstances outlined. 

I am greatly concerned about the lack 
of any appropriate administrative rem- 
edy for the circumstances of this case 
which leads me to the belief that the 
Congress should thoroughly study this 
matter with a possible view of enacting 
general legislation which will appropri- 
ately afford relief for other James Ste- 
phenses who may be similarly aggrieved 
by hypertechnical application of rules 
and regulations in such disability mat- 
ters. I consequently urge each Member 
to give attention to the case presented 
by Judge Stephens on behalf of his son: 
WHAT THE Army Has DONE TO Lr. COL. JAMES 

D. STEPHENS AFTER MORE THAN 20 YEARS OF 

SERVICE 
(A partial statement of facts to be used in 

connection with H.R, 15490, now pending 

before the Committee on the Judiciary) 

James Darwin Stephens was born in Pres- 
tonsburg, Kentucky on May 2, 1916. At elev- 
en years of age he began his military experi- 
ences by attending the oldest private military 
school of America in the hope that he would 
eventually be graduated from West Point 
thus making the Army his career. 

After his graduation from military school 
his appointment to the United States Military 
Academy did not materialize. He was, how- 
ever, commissioned in the Organized Reserve 
Corps on September 8, 1937, by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He was active in the 
reserves until 1941 when he was ordered to 
active duty effective April 21st. 

Within six months after being ordered to 
duty he was sent overseas to Panama where 
he was on duty with the 5th United States 
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Infantry at the time World War II began on 
December 7, 1941. On completion of this 
overseas tour, he was returned to the United 
States where he received additional training 
in the fall and winter, 1943-44, and subse- 
quent thereto, he was sent overseas again, 
this time to serve in England, France and 
Germany. 

He was one of three young combat arms 
officers selected from several hundred to be- 
come administrative officer of a civil affairs 
group in American-British combined opera- 
tions of northwest Europe before and follow- 
ing invasion. He was the administrative offi- 
cer for the American Contingent, First Civil 
Affairs Group, under command of Colonel J. 
M. Hamilton, DSO, British Army, and carried 
on liaison activities with the SHAEF head- 
quarters in London. 

On fulfillment of this combined mission, in 
October 1944, he was assigned to the 95th In- 
fantry Division headquarters as assistant di- 
vision military government officer. This was 
the combat phase of military government, 
and in this period he performed his duty in 
combat and under enemy fire with the 379th 
Infantry Regiment, and in its three battalion 
zones of combat in both France and Ger- 
many. While his division was in combat its 
operations were under the jurisdiction of 
the Third Army Commander, General George 
S. Patton, Jr. Until the Battle of the Bulge, 
this division saw some of the bitterest fight- 
ing in the European theater. Certain par- 
ticipants in such combat, particularly those 
in the Moselle River, Metz, Saar River line 
and Saarlautern objectives, were highly com- 
mended by the Third Army Commander, 
General Patton. Colonel Stephens was one 
of those persons. 

For his performance of duty under such 
combat conditions, in 1947, he was awarded 
the Bronze Star Medal. In February, 1945, 
he was assigned to the 12th Armored Divi- 
sion, which was in the Seventh Army Area 
under command of General Alexander M. 
Patch. While yet in the combat phase of 
military government operations, with this 
division he served with headquarters Combat 
Command “A”, performing his duties with 
this headquarters, the 66th Armored Infantry 
Battalion and the 493d Armored Artillery 
Battalion, in the Colmar Pocket, Crailsheim, 
Ellwangen, Dinkelsbuhl, Goppingen, Aalen, 
Dillingen, Lauingen, Landsberg, Murnau and 
other areas. 

Notwithstanding the above performance 
and combat participation of record, the Army 
has certified to the Veterans Administration 
that Colonel Stephens had no combat. His 
service data shows otherwise; his Bronze 
Star citation shows otherwise; and General 
Patton’s commendation shows otherwise. 

When it had been determined by the De- 
partment of the Army in 1953 that Colonel 
Stephens would not continue on active duty 
beyond May 31, 1954, in April 1954, Colonel 
Stephens submitted his unqualified resigna- 
tion from commissioned status. His Army 
commander recommended approval, and at 
that time, Colonel Stephens under the law 
had no further reserve service obligation. He 
had served more than the required two years, 
during the criteria of both World War II 
and the Korean Conflict; he had almost thir- 
teen years extended active duty; seventeen 
years or more total commissioned service; 
and more than 71 months overseas service 
in three separate theaters of war and na- 
tional emergency. 

Before his separation in 1954 from active 
duty he requested a physical evaluation 
board for disability determination pur- 
poses; however, he was not properly referred, 
and therefore not ordered before one. The 
Army's representative in making out Colonel 
Stephens’ separation certificate, effective May 
31, 1954, determined that he was not to be 
assigned or transferred to any reserve com- 
ponent, branch or class, cognizant district or 
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area command in any reserve capacity fol- 
lowing separation. This certificate Colonel 
Stephens also signed indicating that he had 
no further desire to be connected with the 
reserves. Notwithstanding, without his re- 
quest or any indication that he wanted to be 
assigned to any reserve status, forty-two days 
following his separation, the Army assigned 
Colonel Stephens to the reserves anyway. He 
Was separated as a Lieutenant Colonel on his 
orders, but when he was assigned to the re- 
serves without request, he was assigned as 
a Major. 

At the time of his separation in 1954, his 
physical examination had no clinical evalu- 
ation which was required; however, the Army 
elected to change this record in order to 
show that one was done when, in fact, it was 
not done. This physical examination shows 
that Colonel Stephens was in perfect health 
three days before his statement of medical 
history was due in compliance with his 
orders. 

In 1956, Colonel Stephens was ordered to 
duty at Fort Knox, Kentucky. He performed 
this tour of duty but the Army denied him 
credit which, were it granted, it would au- 
thorize an additional retirement year, mak- 
ing his total service credit more than 20 
years. He had proof in his own records, as 
well as did the Army, that this period of 
service was performed. During this period 
of duty in 1956 a physical examination was 
made on him at Fort Knox, Kentucky, and 
on completion of it, the Chief of Medical 
Service postdated his review and approval by 
one year and three days, approving Colonel 
Stephens for active duty, effective June 29, 
1957, nine days following his orders for active 
duty dated June 20, 1957. 

On August 2, 1957, Colonel Stephens suf- 
fered an acute myocardial infarction while 
on duty at Fort George G. Meade, Maryland. 
This condition was found to be in line of 
duty, not due to any misconduct, while pres- 
ent for duty, and while not under the in- 
fluence of any drugs or intoxicants. This 
finding was approved by the Secretary of 
the Army on September 17, 1957. 

On September 9, 1957, Fort Meade Army 
hospital published Special Orders 112, send- 
ing Colonel Stephens on attachment to the 
Walter Reed Army hospital for further ob- 
servation and treatment only, and on com- 
pletion thereof, he was to be returned to his 
organization and stationed at Fort Meade, 
Maryland by U.S. Government transporta- 
tion. This order Colonel Stephens did not 
receive for a period of more than five years. 
A medical board was not authorized in this 
order by any commander of Colonel 
Stephens, nor was one appointed by his com- 
mander as required in Army regulations. 
Therefore, any board action taken by the 
Walter Reed Army hospital not in compli- 
ance with orders from Colonel Stephens’ 
commander is illegal and of no effect. 

Notwithstanding, a medical board did meet 
at the Walter Reed Army hospital on Octo- 
ber 1, 1957, but it was contrary to his orders 
not yet known to or received by him. Not 
one member of this board represented Colo- 
nel Stephens’ rank and branch of service, 
nor was any member an officer of the com- 
bat arms. The president of the medical 
board, on October 1, 1957, misrepresented 
himself to Colonel Stephens und the other 
members of the board, by making two dif- 
ferent medical determinations on the same 
day on the same individual. The board 
found that Colonel Stephens’ heart condi- 
tion existed prior to service and gave no ap- 
proximate date of origin as required by 
Army regulations. It found that his heart 
disease was total and permanent. The pres- 
ident of the medical board, as a member, 
found that the heart disease existed prior 
to service, while simultaneously determin- 
ing that it did not. Now both records exist 
in official files of the Department of the 
Army. Any doctor with any reputation that 
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would make a statement that a heart condi- 
tlon existed 20 years before it happened 
should have his head examined. Any man 
with common horse sense would know bet- 
ter and he wouldn’t have to be a doctor. 

When the findings of the medical board 
were approved by the hospital commander 
on October 3, 1957, finding that Colonel 
Stephens’ heart disease existed prior to 
service, Stephens did not elect relief from 
active duty in writing to his commander as 
set out in Army regulations. When he did 
not do so, it became mandatory that his 
case be referred to the jurisdiction of a phys- 
ical evaluation board. 

The Army now asserts that Colonel 
Stephens has had a fair hearing when, in 
fact, one has not been held. But if a hearing 
has been held, it has been done in secrecy 
without notice to him, and without his 
knowledge as to where, when, who was 
present in his behalf, who was counsel of his 
choice, if any, and its findings. 

In 1959, he was informed by an Army 
headquarters that a physical evaluation 
board had set forth a disability determina- 
tion. Colonel Stephens has never been 
notified what this degree of disability de- 
termination was, nor has he ever been given 
any knowledge with regard to its nature, 
recommendation or effect. 

On April 28, 1960, the Second Army head- 
quarters mailed to Colonel Stephens, without 
prior notice that such an action was to be 
taken, a discharge certificate which stated 
that his commission as a reserve had termi- 
nated due to physical disqualification. This 
discharge certificate is erroneous, ill-founded 
and of no effect whatever, because, first of all, 
he has not been given credit for all his serv- 
ice which amounts to more than 20 years. 
Therefore, the discharge certificate, ab initio 
is prohibited. 

The Adjutant General issued Colonel 
Stephens official identification which recog- 
nized him in an actively identified status and 
capacity and in full force and effect exist- 
ing fourteen months beyond the date of the 
erroneous discharge certificate. Also, the 
same Second Army headquarters that issued 
the discharge certificate on April 28, 1960, as 
late as July following, continued to address 
Colonel Stephens, referring to and identify- 
ing him as an active member in the United 
States Army Ready Reserve, 

Regardless of the discharge certificate, 
Colonel Stephens has continued in an active 
status; and to Army regulations, 
and the last orders he received, he has never 
elected relief from active duty, nor has he in 
respect thereto, ever been relieved from an 
active duty status. During the interim, he 
has passed through the zone of promotional 
consideration without consideration, and has, 
as late as November 1963, refused to accept 
civilian employment with the United States 
Air Force at $9,475.00 per annum due to his 
disability determination, both total and 
permanent set out by the medical board on 
October 1, 1957, and due to the other cir- 
cumstances herein explained. 

At the present time, after more than 20 
years service, with total and permanent dis- 
ability rating made almost nine years past, 
he is not in receipt of Army retirement bene- 
fits, any compensation award from the Vet- 
erans Administration, nor do his children 
have any war orphans benefits in event of his 
death due to heart disease which the Army 
has found to have existed prior to his service. 

Since 1942, Colonel Stephens has never 
been given a single adverse efficiency report 
by any commander to his knowledge. He has 
mever been reprimanded or court martialed, 
or other wise had any with re- 
spect to his performance of duty, brought to 
his attention at any time. If his record 
indicates otherwise, it is wholly untrue; if 

any commander has certified to such effect, 
naa that any discrepancies were brought to 
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his attention for correction or improvement, 
it is also untrue. 

Any man in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, who has staked his life in mortal 
conflict against an enemy in defense of his 
native land, and for the principles under 
which it is also governed, not knowing 
whether he will return to see his family or 
friends, is certainly entitled to a just, honest 
and fair hearing before his fellow man. 

My son would have been retired in 1954 due 
to physical disability had the proper actions 
been taken at that time. However, they were 
not, so, he should have been retired in 1957 
at the time of his myocardial infarction, for 
which he has been taking medical treatment 
and medication ever since at his own expense. 
Under such circumstances, as herein ex- 
plained, and especially when he has spent 
the best part of his adult life in the defense 
of his country, no stone should be left un- 
turned in order to see that justice prevails, 
thereby allowing the chips to fall where they 
may. 

It is hoped and expected that this Hon- 
orable Committee will request and permit 
him a personal appearance in order that all 
the details may be explained to the full and 
complete satisfaction of this Committee, and 
when that is done, the ends of justice will 
have been met, Then, the Committee will 
have no hesitancy in arriving at a just con- 
clusion. If there has ever been a miscar- 
riage of justice, as is clearly applicable in 
this case, it has been perpetrated in the back- 
ground, and has been of such nature or 
degree, that he has been denied any knowl- 
edge or information thereof. That is why it is 
cogently necessary for him to be allowed a 
personal appearance in order that he be 
allowed to present to the Committee some 
of the records now in his possession and 
which the Army has made. Otherwise, the 
Committee will never be in position to have 
before it other vital information which 
should, in the interest of justice, be con- 
sidered, The statements herein set out 
contain the truth and nothing but the truth. 

May I have a favorable response from you 
and your views in this connection? All of 
which is respectfully submitted for your kind 
and just consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
Henry STEPHENS, 

PRESTONSBURG, KY. 


PREPARE FOR DECEPTION 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, Col- 
umnist Roscoe Drummond cautions us 
that Hanoi may come up soon with tricky 
Peace overtures, but he also points out 
that President Johnson has made it 
clear we will not be budged by false hope. 

As the fighting goes badly for the Viet- 
cong, Mr. Drummond says, Hanoi may 
figure that the circumstances of a con- 
gressional election campaign in this 
country provide the right time for de- 
ceptive peace proposals. 

It will not work. 

As Mr. Drummond notes, President 
Johnson has warned against it with this 
statement: 

We will not withdraw under the cloak of a 
meaningless agreement. 

With the assent of my colleagues, Iwill 
place Mr. Drummond’s column as it ap- 
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peared in the Washington Post in the 
RECORD: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 17, 
1966] 


PREPARE FOR DECEPTION: FIGHTING IN VIET- 
NaM IS GOING AGAINST VietTconc So WE 
Can EXPECT TRICKY “PEACE PROPOSALS” 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

With fighting going badly for the Viet- 
cong, there is reason to brace ourselves for 
tricky and deceptive “peace proposals” from 
Hanoi. 

Obviously, we ought to be responsive to 
any initiative to end the war in a way that 
protects the independence of South Vietnam. 
But we ought to be on our guard against 
a trap. 

Those who know the ways of the Commu- 
nists believe the time is getting near when 
North Vietnam may engineer a diplomatic 
maneuver designed to sell Washington and 
Saigon a “peace package” with a false bottom. 

Here is why the United States must be 
alert: 

1—The logical time to put such a move in 
motion would be on the eve of the congres- 
sional elections. 

2—The Communists would expect that the 
American public would leap at anything that 
looked like peace in Vietnam, even if the 
small type warned the buyer to beware. 

3—They would figure that President John- 
son, eager for the Democrats to do well in 
the congressional voting, would not dare turn 
down “peace proposals” which might be 
made, for a time at least, to look like the real 
article. They would figure that the tempta- 
tions of election politics would coerce the 

Administration into accepting something 

which at any other time it would reject. 
4—The time for such a maneuver is run- 

ning out. It has to be undertaken soon— 
in the next two or three months—or it will 
be too late. 

What would be the basic strategy of the 
Communists in a move of this kind Their 
main purpose would be to tempt the United 
States into taking immedate steps that would 
disadvantage the United States and advan- 
tage Hanoi’s willingness to negotiate at all. 

What would the Communists like to ac- 
complish without making any final commit- 
ment to end the aggression? Obviously, they 
want to try to immobilize the United States 
without any guarantee the Vietcong would 
remain immobile. 

The Communists could propose that the 
United States begin to withdraw its forces 
as a “gesture” that would help bring about 
negotiations a little later. 

The Communists could propose that the 
United States de-escalate the fighting while 
they try to catch their breath and get ready 
for another push. 

The Communists could propose that, as a 
preliminary to a future settlement, the VC 
be allowed a place in the Saigon regime be- 
fore the new government is elected. 

It is possible, of course, that there is so 
much controversy at the top in Hanoi on 
whether to keep up the war or accept nego- 
tiations that nobody will dare make a move. 

If it comes, it will probably be soon. Pres- 
ident Johnson has warned against it with 
his public affirmation that “we will not with- 
draw under the cloak of a meaningless agree- 
ment.“ 


TRI- CONTINENTAL CONFERENCE 
AND ADMINISTRATION INDIFFER- 
ENCE BLAMED FOR INCREASING 
UNREST IN LATIN AMERICA—A 
CRITICAL MOMENT IN INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS APPROACHES 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, on the 
13th anniversary of the Castro revolu- 
tion I call attention to administration’s 
failure to meet the growing Communist 
threat in this hemisphere. 

Yesterday was the anniversary of Cas- 
tro’s July 26, 1953, attack on the Mon- 
cada Barracks in Cuba, recognized as 
the bearded dictator’s first revolutionary 
act and the administration is still with- 
out a policy to deal with the Communist 
menace only 90 miles from our shores. 

The administration of not following 
the congressional mandate aimed at 
halting free-world shipping to Cuba 
pointing out that in 1965, Canada and 
the United Kingdom alone exported over 
$90 million of goods to Cuba. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Subversion oï the House Republican Task 
Force on Latin America, I say the ad- 
ministration is guilty of gross ineptness 
in meeting the crucial events in Latin 
America. The administration has 
ignored last January’s Tri-Continental 
Conference in Havana at which Commu- 
nist representatives from three conti- 
nents met and pronounced their goal to 
step up their aggression and subversion 
in this hemisphere. The Tri-Continen- 
tal Conference is second in importance 
only to the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. 

Specific targets in the Communist 
blueprint are Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, 
Panama, Guatemala, Ecuador and Puer- 
to Rico. Additional resolutions were 
passed by the Conference on topics in- 
volving the Organization of American 
States, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Paraguay, and British and French 
Guiana. 

Representatives from Russia and Red 
China were present for the Conference 
and that all resolutions dealing with the 
subversion of this hemisphere were 
passed unanimously. 

There has been a failure to come up 
with an effective anti-Communist pro- 
gram and to retain people in the ad- 
ministrative positions dealing with Latin 
America long enough to implement such 
a program should one be put in force. 

During the past 5 years six different 
persons have acted as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Latin American Affairs, 
Messrs. Coerr, Woodward, Martin, Mann, 
Vaughn, and Gordon. During the same 
period, the administration of the Alli- 
ance for Progress has equally passed 
from hand to hand, headed at different 
times by Messrs. Bell, Moscoso, Mann, 
Rostow, Vaughn, and Gordon. It is high 
time to stop this game of musical chairs. 

I propose the following 11-point pro- 
gram to deal with this latest Communist 
threat to the Western Hemisphere: First, 
reaffirm the applicability of the Monroe 
Doctrine to Communist intervention in 
the Western Hemisphere; second, declare 
that the governments of ti:e Western 
Hemisphere will not accept as permanent 
the present fate of the Cuban people who 
are suffering under the yoke of Commu- 
nist rule; third, obtain an effective free- 
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world political and economic boycott of 
Cuba; fourth, assume leadership in re- 
vitalizing the Organization of American 
States to deal with political aggression 
and subversion; fifth, broaden the guar- 
antees covering U.S. overseas invest- 
ments to include Communist sabotage 
and destruction; sixth, protect Puerto 
Rico from its becoming a center of Com- 
munist agitation; seventh, increase the 
training courses of the AID police acad- 
emy, and increase its readiness to respond 
to requests from Latin American govern- 
ments for assistance; eighth, the recog- 
nition of a free, anti-Communist Cuban 
government in exile; ninth, reexamine 
the amount of United Nations aid to 
Communist Cuba, and the U.S. share in 
this aid; tenth, prosecute any illegality 
arising from traveling to Cuba by U.S. 
citizens; eleventh, initiate intensive co- 
operation among the other hemisphere 
countries with the goal of plowing under 
the seedbed of Communist aggression 
that is located in Cuba. 

Following is a statement and report I 
have prepared dealing with the Com- 
munist’s stepped-up efforts at subverting 
this hemisphere and which I read for all 
to see. My report embraces an 11-point 
program which I seriously recommend to 
the administration and to the Congress: 
THIS CRITICAL MOMENT IN INTER-AMERICAN 

AFFAIRS 
(Statement by the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Subversion, of the House 

Republican Task Force on Latin America, 

Representative WILLIAM C. Cramer, of 

Florida) 

While the attention of the American pub- 
lic and of the Johnson Administration ap- 
pears to fluctuate between the tragedies of 
the Viet Nam war, and the erosion of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, I am 
sorry to say that the neglect and inatten- 
tion of crucial events in our own Hemisphere 
is now increasingly noticeable. It is not 
only noticeable, it is deplorable. 

Former Brazilian President Kubitschek put 
matters in focus recently, when he stated 
to the Washington press that he was amazed 
how far the United States will go to defend 
the aggression of Communism in Asia, but 
watches indifferently the political and eco- 
nomic deterioration in its own Hemisphere. 

A monument to this neglect and inatten- 
tion may be seen in the advent and activities 
of the Tri Continental Conference which was 
held in Havana during January of this year. 
This Conference resolved, among other 
things, to create a central headquarters for 
subversion and infiltration, and for the 
training of communist agitators and guerrilla 
fighters. The headquarters, logically enough, 
will be in Cuba. 

Although it described itself as a meeting 
of representatives of the peoples of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America, the Tri-Continen- 
tal Conference was actually a gathering of 
82 National Communist Party Delegations. 
During the conference, sizeable delegations 
from Red China (34 delegates) and the So- 
viet Union (40 delegates) led the discussions 
and apparently dictated the resolutions that 
were adopted. 

Although there is evidence that there were 
doctrinal differences in some of the Marxist 
dogma expressed by the Chinese and Russian 
delegations, the resolutions of the confer- 
ence were approved unanimously. This unity 
makes it abundantly clear that the Sino- 
Soviet rift does not extend to the subject 
of Communist subversion in this Hemisphere. 
Accordingly, it appears that the subversive 
efforts of the Communist es are more 
monolithic than are the foreign policies of 
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their governments. In addition, those who 

think that the Soviet Union has adopted 

a soft line in regards to subverting the United 

States and the Western Hemisphere are in 

for a real awakening. We have only to read 

the words of Sharaf Rashidov, the Chief Rus- 
sian Delegate to the Havana Conference. He 
declared in part: 

“STATEMENT OF U.S.S.R. DELEGATE M. RASHIDOV, 
AT TRI-CONTINENTAL CONFERENCE—PUB- 
LISHED IN POLITICA, FEBRUARY 1, 1966 

* > * — s 

"The Soviet Union is supplying the frater- 
nal people of Viet Nam the most modern 
arms in order to fight against North Ameri- 
can aggression. We are doing everything 
possible so that the products of Soviet tech- 
nology—aircraft, rockets, artillery, munitions 
and other items—as rapidly as possible—will 
reach the hands of the Vietnamese fighters 
for liberty. 

“The imperialists of the United States have 
openly intervened in the affairs of the 
Dominican Republic, sending its troops 
there, so that by force of arms they can pre- 
vent the Dominican people from determining 
their own destiny. However, the Dominican 
people are continuing their brave fight 
which will carry their just cause to victory. 
We declare that the Soviet people stand 
firmly at the side of the Dominican patriots. 
The Soviet Union, together with all the peo- 
ples of Latin America, Asia and Africa, de- 
mand the immediate withdrawal of the 
troops of the U.S. and of the other invaders 
of the Dominican Republic * * *. 

“We express our fraternal solidarity with 
the armed fight for liberty by the patriotic 
Venezuelans, Peruvians, Colombians and 
eee against the lackeys imperial- 


“Through the entire course of its history, 
the Soviet State, following the advice of 
Lenin, has rigorously fulfilled its interna- 
tional obligation to give generous help to the 
peoples who fight for national and social lib- 
eration against colonialism and imperialism. 
The peoples that carry on this heroic struggle 

imperialism, in whatever corner of 

the globe that it takes place, can be certain 

. the soviet people will always be at their 
de. 

“In every forum, including the United 
Nations Organization, the Soviet Union will 
act in the closest concert and complete un- 
derstanding with the representatives of the 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
who fight against imperialism. 

“Our principal enemy is world imperialism, 
headed by the imperialism of the United 
States. 

“The Soviet delegation urgently calls all 
organizations and national movements rep- 
resented at this conference to unite in the 
struggle for the great goal: that our con- 
ference will mark a new advance along this 
path, that it will multiply and strengthen 
the unity of our ranks, giving it new energy 
in the world-wide struggle for liberation.” 

In my opinion, and this is a view which 
is shared by others, including prominent 
statesmen of Latin America, this new Com- 
munist action poses a dire threat to the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. This 
threat is comparable to the crisis caused by 
the Russian missiles that were based in Cuba 
in 1962. In this regard, I cannot overstress 
the fact that what is of immedate and prime 
significance is the clear and publicly an- 
nounced intention of the Conference to 
advance the Communist conspiracy with 
renewed speed and energy; with the basic 
goal being, the creation of more Vietnams on 
a tri-continental scale. This threat is com- 
parable to the crisis caused by the Russian 
missiles that were based in Cuba in 1962. 


TARGETS OF INFILTRATION 


The fic targets of infiltration in the 
Communist blueprint are; Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Peru, Panama, Guatemala, Ecuador, 
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and Puerto Rico. With respect to the first 
three countries, the Conference resolved, “To 
advance the militant solidarity of the fighters 
of those countries among each other, and 
with the countries of the three continents in 
the great battle for national liberation.” 

In regard to Peru, for example, the Confer- 
ence resolved “to actively help by every 
means the armed struggle now going on in 
Peru.” 

Additional resolutions on Latin American 
topics involved the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Colombia, Haiti, Paraguay, Brit- 
ish and French Guiana. A resolution was 
also made calling for the creation of a con- 
tinuing Latin American Solidarity Organiza- 
tion to“combat North American imperialism.” 

There has been more than a selection of 
target countries by the Conference; direct 
action has been taken, The current situa- 
tion in Guatemala is a case in point. 

As we all know, the Guatemalan govern- 
ment is being plagued by guerrilla warfare 
originating in the hills of eastern Guatemala. 
The government has made attempts to dis- 
lodge the guerrillas, but their valiant efforts 
have met with little success to date. 

Originally, the guerrilla activity was cen- 
tered in one group. This main group, how- 
ever, has split into two factions. One tends 
to adhere to Chinese ideology and calls itself 
the Mis movement. The other faction 
tends to be pro Russian and calls itself the 
F. A. R. (Rebel Armed Forces). The F. A. R. is 
the dominant and the more militant group, 
and it is also attracting the greater number 
of recruits to its banner. 

The leader of the F.A.R. is a young man 
named Luis Turcios, This is the same Luis 
Turcios who headed the Guatemalan delega- 
tion to the Tri Continental Conference. The 
relationship between the F. AR. and the Tri 
Continental Conference goes deeper than 
that, however, The group keeps in close con- 
tact with Cuba and Moscow, and is respon- 
sive to their directives. In this fashion the 
Conference has served as an inspiration to 
the Guatemalan rebels, and hag directly in- 
fluenced the course of guerrilla activities in 
that country. 

Evidences of the influence of the Tri Con- 
tinental Conference are also visible in Chile 
and Panama. In Chile, President Frey has 
stated that the illegal mine strikes that oc- 
curred in March, and the violence surround- 
ing them, were inspired by Conference direc- 
tives. President Frey considers this sort of 
activity as constituting a real rebellion by 
an illegitimate authority against the duly 
constituted government. 

In Panama, President Robles recently stated 
that the student riots and demonstrations 
which took place in June were aggravated 
by known Communist agitators, and that 
these professional trouble-makers were oper- 
ating under Conference instructions. 

These are only a few examples of the evil 
impact that the Havana Organization has 
had on Latin American affairs. These and 
other incidents have occurred during a period 
when the so-called “Liberation Committee” 
has yet to be established in fact. Right now 
they are merely tooling up their operations! 
On this basis, you can imagine what will 
happen when the “Committee” gets rolling 
in high gear. 

I would like to turn now to a considera- 
tion of the Conference’s posture regarding 
the United States involvement in the Do- 
minican Republic affair. 

Special attention was concentrated on the 
Dominican Republic. Special resolutions 
were made “to recognize the savage military 
occupation of the Dominican Republic, in 
violation of all the principles of self-deter- 
mination and non-intervention, the signs of 
fascism and of war, as a form of domination 
of the imperialist system in its decadent 
stage.” The full text of the resolution on 
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Santo Domingo follows, illustrating the vir- 
ulence of the attack on the United States 
and other OAS members: 


“RESOLUTION OF THE TRI-CONTINENTAL SOLI- 
DARITY CONFERENCE CONCERNING THE DO- 
MINICAN REPUBLIC—HAVANA—JANUARY 3-12, 
1966 


“Considering, that the North American 
military intervention in the Dominican 
Republic of April 28, 1965, occurred precisely 
at the moment that the Dominican Populace 
was developing a victorious insurrection 
against military forces aligned with im- 
perialism, (directed from the North Ameri- 
can Embassy by Tapley Bennett and the 
military Attaches) that resisted the popular 
will of restoring the Constitution of 1963, 
and the President, Mr. Juan Bosch, who had 
been elected by a majority. This clearly 
demonstrated the reactionary aggressiveness 
of imperialism the enemy of the forms of 
government called “representative democ- 
racies.“ 

“Considering, that the military interven- 
tion in the Dominican Republic initiates a 
new cycle of counter-revolutionary interven- 
tions in Latin America, and menaces the only 
Latin American country liberated from im- 
perialist domination and exploitation: Cuba. 

“Considering: that the North American 
Military intervention has encompassed, in 
complicity, the governing oligarchy’s of the 
countries of Brazil, Paraguay, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, which have sent troops to sup- 
press the heroic Dominican people that 
struggle for their liberty and independence. 

“Considering, that each day that the in- 
vading imperialist troops remain on Do- 
minican soil adds to the number of fallen 
patriots—that now surpasses 3,000—and 
increases the misery and suffering of the 
Dominican people, 

“Considering: that, military occupation of 
the Dominican Republic carries with it the 
immediate and direct control of the Do- 
minican State machine by imperialism, which 
seriously compromise the political status of 
the Dominican Republic, that is left de- 
graded from a dependent, semicolonial coun- 
try, to a country administered in a fiduciary 
manner, violating all the principles and prac- 
tices established by the basic charters of all 
international bodies. 

“Considering: that to perpetuate this 
violation of the national sovereignty of the 
Dominican State, imperialists have created a 
counter-revolutionary regional army for 
Latin America, cynically styled the Inter- 
American Peace Force. 

“Considering: that in this crime against 
the Dominican people, and their desires for 
liberty and independence, the Organization 
of American States has functioned in an 
identical manner as with the evil condemna- 
tion of the revolutionary people of Cuba, 
i.e., serving as assistant to the hangman of 
the peoples of the world: North American 
Imperialism. 

“Considering: that the United Nations was 
witness: of the crimes committed by Yankee 
troops against the civilian populace, not only 
in initiating the landing but also during the 
days of June 15-16, 1965, the acts of genocide 
committed by the puppet government of An- 
tonio Imbert Barrerras; of the trusteeship es- 
tablished by the imperialists behind the Or- 
ganization of American States, events all 
contrary to the declaration of principles in 
the basic charter of the United Nations, and 
that the UN limited itself to the simple and 
sad role of reporting events and of media- 
tion, not condemning this brutal act of ag- 
gression, nor even the one mainly responsible, 
i.e.: The Imperialist Government of the 
United States. 

“Considering: that at present the murder- 
ous military chiefs are the principal support 
which imperialism depends upon for its plans 
of indefinite occupation, and perpetuation 
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of its neo-colonial domination of the Do- 
minican Republic. 

“Considering: that the Dominican people 
have heroically resisted aggression by armed 
fighting against the invading soldiers which 
has not lessened the struggle despite the un- 
evenness of the fight, but on the contrary, 
each day the fighting intensifies, taking ad- 
vantage of every measure and possibility to 
bring to a happy ending their national war 
for the freeing of their country and for the 
complete restoration of their sovereignty and 
national independence. 

“Considering: that in the struggle of the 
Dominican people against the imperialist in- 
vading troops, men of different nationali- 
ties—Jack Vieu (Haitian), Andres Rivier 
(French), Ilio Capossi (Italian), fell fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with the Domini- 
can patriots. 

“Considering: that International solidarity 
contributes to the struggle of the Dominican 
People against imperialist domination. 

“Resolves: To recognize, in the savage mili- 
tary occupation of the Dominican Republic, 
in violation of all the principles of self-de- 
termination and nonintervention, the signs 
of fascism and of war, as a form of domina- 
tion of the imperialist system in its decadent 
stage. 

“To Condemn the imperialist government 
of the United States of America as aggressor 
and violator of the sovereignty of the Domin- 
ican le. 

“To Alert the Latin American peoples, and 
especially Cuba, about possible imperialist 
aggressions to impede their independent 
development. 

“To Condemn the oligarchic governments 
of Brazil, Paraguay, Nicaragua, Honduras and 
Costa Rica as accomplices of the brutal ag- 
gression that bathes the Dominican soil in 
patriotic blood. 

“To Condemn the Organization of Ameri- 
can States as a prime political instrument 
of North American Imperialism, for the neo- 
colonial domination of Latin America. 

“To Condemn the United Nations for its 
ineffectiveness and vacillations in defending 
the rights of self-determination and sover- 
eignty of peoples, especially in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America, and particularly in Santo 
Domingo, against the military aggression of 
the United States against that country. 

“To Condemn the forming of the Inter- 
American Peace Force, for being a threat to 
the sovereignty of the peoples of Latin Amer- 
ica and the embodiment of international 
counter-revolution. 

“To Demand the immediate evacuation 
from Dominican soil of all foreign troops; 
North American, Brazilian, Paraguayan, 
Nicaraguan, Honduran and Costa Rican. 

“To Condemn the Dominican Military men 
who, allied to those that tread upon Domin- 
ican soil, contribute to the continuation of 
foreign domination and to the threat to all 
Latin American peoples. 

“To Appeal to Militant solidarity with the 
Dominican people, recognizing that, besides 
solidarity and material aid, the greatest con- 
tribution to the Dominican cause, and all 
the peoples that struggle against colonialism 
and neocolonialism is to widen and deepen 
the struggle in each country against 
imperialism. 

“To proclaim the week of the 24th to the 
30th of April of the present year as Solidarity 
Week with the Dominican people.” 

The Havana Conference also resolved “to 
condemn the oligarchic governments of 
Brazil, Paraguay, Nicaragua, Honduras and 
Costa Rica as accomplices of the brutal ag- 

on that bathes the Dominican soil in 
patriotic blood“; and to complete the proc- 
esses, condemned both the Organization of 
American States for its efforts to pacify 
Santo Domingo and at the same time con- 
demned the United Nations for ineffective- 
ness and vacillation. Finally the delegates 
condemned the Inter-American Peace Force, 
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“for being a threat to the sovereignty of the 
peoples of Latin America and the embodi- 
ment of international counter-revolution,” 
and demanded “the immediate evacuation 
from Dominican soil of all foreign troops: 
North American, Brazilian, Paraguayan, 

, Honduran and Costa Rican.” 

The Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS) met on February 2nd of 
this year in response to a call by the repre- 
sentatives of Peru, Colombia and Venezuela. 
These three countries stated that: the final 
resolutions (of the Havana Conference) pro- 
claimed a pledge by the participants to give 
financial, political, and military aid to com- 
munist subversive movements in this hemi- 

the same as in other parts of the 
world.” 

The OAS declared that “this policy of inter- 
vention and aggression endangers the peace 
and security of the Western Hemisphere” and 
resolved to condemn emphatically the policy 
of intervention and aggression of the com- 
munist states and other participating coun- 
tries and groups.” 

The OAS meeting called for urgent study 
and investigations of the Havana Confer- 
ence. The OAS Council justifiably informed 
Mr. U. Thant of the United Nations of its ac- 
tions, which referred in detail to a United 
Nations General Assembly Resolution against 
intervention which was unanimously adopted 
on December 21, 1965. (Resolution 2131, 
adopted by a vote of 109 to 0.) The UN 
Resolution consisted of an 8 point declara- 
tion “armed intervention as well as 
all other forms of interference or attempted 
threats against the personality of the State 
or against its political, economic and cul- 
tural elements.” 

Yet, approximately three weeks after the 
UN resolution, the communist government’s 
Official non-intervention votes were totally 
and unequivocably invalidated by the agree- 
ments for military aggression and subversion 
reached at the Havana Conference. 

In effect, the action taken at the Tri-Con- 
tinental Conference exposed the double talk 
and double dealing so characteristic of the 
Communist movement. 

In regard to the OAS meeting itself, it is 
notable that although the Mexican repre- 
sentative did not vote for the resolution of 
February 2, 1966, on the grounds that the 
Council was exceeding its authority, on 
February 11th, the Mexican delegate to the 
United Nations informed U. Thant of his 
government's protest against the seditious 
propaganda and threats of intervention that 
haye emerged from that (Havana) Confer- 
ence.” 


The governments of the Western Hemi- 
sphere have repeatedly adopted resolutions 
regarding the danger of outside intervention 
in hemispheric matters by the agents of in- 
ternational communism. 

This was done at the Inter-American Con- 
ference held in Bogota in 1948, at the Caracas 
Conference in 1954, in the Declaration of 
Santiago in 1959, at San Jose, Coasta Rica 
in 1961, at the Punta del Este (Uruguay) 
Eighth Meeting of Consultation of the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs in January 1962, and 
at the 1964 conference held in Washing- 
ton which resolved to isolate Communist 
Cuba from the rest of the hemisphere. 

We, in the United States, are a quarter 
of a million men strong in our conflict 
against communism in Viet Nam. But, in 
our own neighborhood, despite the clear- 
cut challenge of world-wide communism, 
and the setting up of a central headquarters 
in Havana, we have adopted a “do-nothing” 
policy. 

I strongly believe that the advent of this 
new communist threat, coupled with its un- 
obstructed existence, raises some very serious 
questions regarding the Administration’s 
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policy or lack of policy in the area of Latin 
America. 

What has happened since September, 
1962, when the then Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson declared, “Our policy is to get rid 
of the Castro regime and Soviet Communist 
influence in Cuba.”? 

Why has the Administration stopped the 
supply of technical equipment for security 
purposes for Latin Americans governments, 
by an order of the A.D. agency on February 
11, 1966, just one month after the Tri-Con- 
tinental Conference? 

What has been done by President John- 
son to even begin to fulfill his statement 
made earlier this spring at Mexico City; 
namely, “We do not wish to see Communism 
spread in this Hemisphere.”? 

In view of these weeks and months of in- 
action and inattention on the part of the 
Administration, I hereby submit the fol- 
lowing eleven recommendations for United 
States action. I express the sincere hope 
that inattention to these recommendations 
will not result in a “too little and too late” 
policy. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR U.S. POLICY 


Recommendation No. 1: Reaffirm the ap- 
plicability of the Monroe Doctrine to Com- 
munist intervention in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. . 

The Communist blue print adopted at 
Havana for infiltration and guerrilla war in 
the Western Hemisphere is an arrogant and 
hostile attack upon the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Administration should acknowledge this 
attack and publicly reaffirm the applica- 
bility of the Monroe Doctrine to the pro- 
posals of the Tri-Continental Conference. 
In 1823 the Monroe Doctrine declared “that 
we should consider any attempt on their 
part (non-American powers) to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. Until the 
time Cuba fell into Communist hands, this 
declaration has been affirmed repeatedly 
since its inception. 

In regard to the Tri-Continental Confer- 
ence, the Brazilian Ambassador Penna 
Marinho, (Chairman of the Council of the 
OAS) declared that “except for the placing 
of nuclear weapons in Cuba in October 1962, 
no event threatens more dangerously the 
territorial and political integrity of our con- 
tinent”. 

This cannot be made to go away by 
wishing that it did not exist, and it cannot 
be overcome by ignoring it. The time for 
action is now, not “mañana,” 

In 1962, President Kennedy said “If Cuba 
should ever attempt to export its aggressive 
purposes by force or threat of force 
then this country will do whatever must be 
done to protect its own security and that of 
its allies." Congress re-affirmed that position 
in a Joint Resolution of October 3, 1962. 
These are clear-cut statements. They define 
this nation’s position in no uncertain terms. 
A challenge to this position has been issued 
by the Tri-Continental Communist Confer- 
ence. The challenge is clear and unmistak- 
able. The threat of force has now been made 
publicly and aggressively. This challenge 
must be answered! 

Recommendation No. 2: Declare that the 
governments of the Western Hemisphere will 
not accept as permanent, the present fate of 
the Cuban people who are suffering under 
the yoke of Communist rule. 

I strongly urge an additional declaration 
that the United States will not accept the 
present fate of Cuba as being permanent. 
In this regard, the statement of President 
Johnson on May 2, 1965, that, The Ameri- 
can nations cannot, must not, and will not 
permit the establishment of another Com- 
munist government in the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” is totally inadequate. This state- 
ment is not only unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of our own national security, 
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it is also a retreat from the declaration at 
the Punta del Este Conference of January, 
1962; namely, “that the principles of Com- 
munism are incompatible with the princi- 
ples of the Inter-American system.” It is 
not enough to be opposed to “another” Com- 
munist regime. There is no room in the 
Western Hemisphere for any Communist 
governments. 

Recommendation No, 3: Obtain an effec- 
tive free-world political and economic boy- 
cott of Cuba. 

Cuba is now the action headquarters for 
the Tri-Continental Conference’s General 
Secretariat and for the so called “Liberation 
Committee” (Permanent Committee of As- 
sistance Movements at War with Imperial- 
ism, Colonialism, and Neo-Colonialism”). 
This committee, which includes representa- 
tives from China and Russia, is designed to 
furnish all necessary political and military 
aid in support of guerrilla activities and 
other subversive warfare. In addition, an 
Organization for Latin American Solidarity 
was founded at Havana by representatives 
of the “Movements of National Liberation” of 
eight Latin American countries. 

The presence of these two organizations 
identifies Cuba as a major seed bed of Marx- 
ist infection. I would like to point out that 
this infection is not isolated to just our own 
hemisphere; it is worldwide in its effects. 
For example, within the last month, Zambia 
and Somalia have reported influxes of Cuban 
guerrilla troops. This is all the more reason 
why this menace must be quickly removed, 

The island of Cuba is an extremely im- 
portant base of Communist activity due to 
its proximity to the mainland of the United 
States. From this location, the Communists 
can more effectively launch their subversive 
operations. However, the present conditions 
in Cuba are less than satisfactory from the 
Communist point of view. For example, by 
the latest count, Cuban refugees in the 
United States have applied for the evacua- 
tion of no less than one million relatives. 
This constitutes one-seventh of Cuba’s total 
population. Recent Cuban refugees arriving 
in Miami have reported that the people re- 
maining behind on the island are bitter. 
There is an acute shortage of food, medical 
supplies, and replacement parts for all types 
of mechanical equipment, 

Fidel Castro has ruled Cuba for a period 
of seven and one-half years. His rule has 
been tyrannical and irresponsible. It has 
Placed Cuba in a chaotic condition. How- 
ever, an important factor preventing Cuba 
from experiencing complete social and eco- 
nomic bankruptcy is that there is no effec- 
tive political-economic boycott of the island 
by the nations of the free world. 

In August of 1962, I proposed an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1962, 
which was defeated by one vote. My amend- 
ment would have effectively halted the ship- 
ping of goods to Cuba by free world nations. 
Under the watered down version which did 
pass, however, the President was charged 
with the implementation, administration, 
and enforcement of the trade embargo. At 


the time, I observed that the failure of the 


House to pass an airtight ban on countries 
trading with Cuba would create a situation 
which would haunt the Congress. The facts 
bear witness to the truth of that statement. 
In 1965, Canada and the United Kingdom, 
two of our staunchest allies, exported over 
90 million dollars of goods to Cuba. In that 
same year, France, Italy, West Germany, and 
the Netherlands, carried on a thriving trade 
with Cuba; with France alone exporting 
goods which had a total value in excess of 13 
million dollars. Other free-world countries, 
also blatantly carry on trade with Cuba. 

The ty for this continued flow 
of goods into Cuba from the nations of the 
free world is shared by Congress and the 
President, I therefore call upon Congress 
to assert the leadership in this vital area, 
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the leadership which the President has failed 
to provide, 

Recommendation No, 4: Assume leader- 
ship in revitalizing the Organization of 
American States (OAS) to deal with political 
aggression and subversion. 

The United States should take immediate 
steps to revitalize the OAS agencies that al- 
ready exist (the Council of the OAS, the 
Special Consultative Committee on Security, 
and the Inter-American Defense Board) in 
order to work out common policies to defeat 
this new Communist peril. In this area 
there exists an unusual opportunity for im- 
mediate action. By this, I mean that the 
United States can set forth clear and strong 
proposals for the consideration of the gov- 
ernments attending the Inter-American Con- 
ference to be held in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, in August; conditions in that country 
permitting. 

Before discussing these proposals, I would 
like to point out that it is the Communist 
practice, as manifested in the United Na- 
tions Anti-Intervention Resolution of 1965, 
to maintain a facade of friendly relations. In 
the meantime, however, the Communists, op- 
erating through party organizations and 
semi-official or non-official channels, con- 
tinue their efforts at subversion and infiltra- 
tion. 

The existing Inter-American system is not 
adequately attuned to this type of activity. 
It is for this reason that the Administration 
should include proposals in the Buenos Aires 
agenda which would make internal threats 
to stability and subversive actions of inter- 
nationally connected parties, the basis for 
consultation and action by the OAS. These 
proposals should be submitted with a view 
toward obtaining agreements among the 
member nations to strengthen the authority 
of the OAS Secretary General, to expand the 
responsibility of the Council of the OAS, and 
to create a permanent Inter-American Peace 
Force, The proposals should also provide for 
meeting the actual danger involved in, “the 
use of every form of struggle necessary, in- 
cluding armed battle,” which was called for 
in one of the Havana resolutions. In this 
fashion, the activities of the Havana based 
Tri-Continental General Secretariat and the 
Latin American Solidarity Organization can 
be met. 

Now is the time for the Administration to 
move forward, calmly and boldly, while the 
violent and militant nature of the Com- 
munist resolutions made at the Conference 
are fresh in the minds of all the governments 
in Latin America. 

Recommendation No. 5: Broaden the guar- 
antees covering U.S. overseas investments to 
include Communist sabotage and destruc- 
tion. 

Since the Communists have declared 
United States overseas investments as a par- 
ticular target of their sabotage activities, 
the United States should add provisions to 
the investment guarantee program which 
would insure overseas facilities against sabo- 
tage directly attributable to Communist sub- 
versive activities. We must not be bullied 
out of Latin \merica. At the same time, 
the United States government should make 
official presentation in the Buenos Aires 
meeting in August of the Organization of 
American States regarding the specific threat 
to United States interests so that the gov- 
ernments will be alert to these dangers and 
will take appropriate preventative measures. 
Recommendation No. 6: Protect Puerto 
Rico from its becoming a center of Commu- 
nist agitation. 

The loyal and patriotic citizens of the 
United States who live in Puerto Rico should 
be given adequate assurances that Puerto 
Rico will not be permitted to become a cen- 
ter of Communist agitation. The main po- 
litical resolution adopted at the Havana 
Tri-Continental Conference asserted that 
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“Puerto Rico remains occupied by U.S. im- 
perialism, which not only denies her the 
right to independence, but has converted it 
into an enormous military base that includes 
atomic weapons, From it the U.S, Govern- 
ment organizes interventionist actions in 
Latin American countries. We express soli- 
darity with the struggle of the Puerto Rican 
people and call for the abolition of neo- 
colonialism there.” 

It is well known that in the free and open 
elections that have been held in Puerto Rico, 
that the independista movement has made 
only a microscopic showing. However, the 
world-wide communist movement has seized 
upon Puerto Rico as a possible gateway 
either to the United States or to the other 
countries of this hemisphere. 

For these reasons I call on the Johnson 
Administration to investigate the existence 
and activities of subversive Communist 
movements in Puerto Rico so that the citi- 
zens of that Commonwealth will be freed of 
the dread that their island might become a 
base for further communist infiltration. 

Recommendation No. 7: Increase the 
training courses of the AID Police Academy, 
and increase its readiness to respond to re- 
quests from Latin American governments for 
essistance, 

The Administration should increase its 
training and orientation courses available to 
Latin American police and security officials 
through the Police Academy of the Agency 
for International Development. The Admin- 
istration’s assistance in supplying technical 
equipment for police and security purposes 
was stopped on February 11, 1966, the month 
following the Havana Conference. This ac- 
tion was taken in spite of the fact that Cuba 
itself maintained some 40-odd training 
camps for orientation and drill in the tech- 
niques of subversion, sabotage and guerrilla 
warfare. It was not a coincidence that many 
of the delegations to the Havana Tri-Con- 
tinental Conference were composed of guer- 
rilla fighters from different Latin American 
countries, rather than the better known 
communist party bureaucrats. The Johnson 
Administration, in view of the fresh com- 
munist threat, instead of halting its pro- 
grams, should augment them and increase 
their readiness to respond to requests from 
Latin American governments for assistance 
in this area, 

Recommendation No. 8: Call upon the Ad- 
ministration to recognize a Cuban Govern- 
ment-in-exile. 

Once again, I call upon the the Admin- 
istration to recognize a free non-Communist 
refugee government-in-exile. The lack of 
political cohesion among the Cuban refugees 
becomes more acute as more and more 
refugees leave Cuba and seek sanctuary in 
other countries. 

To date, we have yet to see the Admin- 
istration initiate any real effort to unite 
and support the Cuban refugees living in 
the United States and elsewhere. It is 
obvious that any attempt by the Cuban 
refugees to re-enter their homeland, would 
fail so long as they remain disunited and 
unsupported. Accordingly, unless the var- 
ious Cuban refugee factions are united un- 
der a common banner, they will remain in- 
effectual. 

The obvious way to remedy this situation 
is for the Administration to recognize a 
Cuban government-in-exile. In this man- 
ner, the exiled government, with the help of 
the United States, could become the proper 
instrumentality in directing the counter- 
revolutionary forces that will someday enable 
Cuban refugees the world over to return to 
their homeland. 

Recommendation No. 9: Re-examine the 
amount of United Nations aid to Communist 
Cuba, and the United States’ share in this 
aid 


The Administration should examine the 
amount of United Nations aid to Communist 
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Cuba, and the United States share in this 
aid. This should be done because, so long 
as Cuba remains the headquarters for Com- 
munist subversion throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, as well as Asia and Africa, 
the United States should not in any way 
contribute to her enrichment. Yet, indi- 
rectly, we are contributing to the enrich- 
ment of Communist Cuba. Our paying 40% 
of a 2.1 million dollar U.N. grant to the 
School of Technology at the University of 
Havana to train communist students in the 
use of missiles and electronics is only one 
example of what I am referring to. 

To continue such contributions would be 
contrary to our pledge to the Hemisphere at 
the 1964 conference which resolved to isolate 
Cuba from Hemispheric trade and commerce, 
Furthermore, to aid a country which is act- 
ing to subvert the principles of the United 
Nations is contrary to our obligations as a 
member nation to that body. 

Recommendation No. 10: Prosecute any 
illegality arising from the traveling to Cuba 
by United States Citizens. 

Existing United States restrictions con- 
cerning travel to Cuba should be enforced. 
In this regard, the Administration should 
investigate, and if appropriate, take proper 
legal action against those U.S. citizens who 
have traveled to Cuba, as well as those US. 
citizens who attended the Tri-Continental 
Conference. 

Recommendation No. 11: Initiate inten- 
sive co-operation among the other Hemi- 
sphere countries with the goal of plowing 
under the seed bed of Communist aggression 
that is located in Cuba. 

It should be recognized that repressive 
measures are not adequate in and of them- 
selves to eliminate the danger of Com- 
munist gains in Latin America. This dan- 
ger exists because of social and economic 
conditions that must be corrected. And, as 
we know full well, the social unrest through- 
out Latin America is fertile ground for 
violence and subversion. 

All of this is recognized by the Inter- 
American Development Bank which came 
into existence in 1959, as the product of 
successful negotiations with the American 
States conducted by the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration and approved by Congress. Just 
this year, in a fresh-off-the-press report, the 
Bank stated in respect to housing, public 
health, and sanitation that “the general 
picture is rather bleak. These deficits are 
critical . . . social unrest is bred by these 
conditions.” 

I strongly urge the Administration to end 
its neglect of Latin America by aiding in the 
elimination of the breeding grounds of Com- 
munism. We all realize that the primary re- 
sponsibility rests with the Latin American 
people. However, we also are aware that the 
United States must provide necessary assist- 
ance and proper administration of the inter- 
American programs. Unfortunately, this 
vital guidance and aid has been sadly defi- 
cient. During the past five years six differ- 
ent persons have acted as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Latin American affairs, 
(Messrs. Coerr, Woodward, Martin, Mann, 
Vaughn, and Gordon). During the same 
time, the administration of the Alliance for 
Progress has had an equal turnover. 
(Messrs. Bell, Moscoso, Mann, Rostow, 
Vaughn and Gordon.) It is high time to 
stop this game of musical chairs which is be- 
ing conducted at the expense of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer and to the detriment of the peo- 
ples of Latin America, 

The Alliance for Progress itself has lagged 
in its attempt to efficiently and speedily 
bring about cooperation among the govern- 
ments involved in its developmental pro- 
grams. Such cooperation is a prime requisite 
to programs of social renewal aimed at mod- 
ernizing agriculture, diversifying production, 
attacking illiteracy, improving sanitation, 
and upgrading the standard of living of all 
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the peoples of Latin America. These areas 
must be drastically improved before we can 
plow under the fertile grounds of social un- 
rest which is the seed bed on which Com- 
munism thrives and flourishes. 

The Administration of this country is 
charged with the responsibility of meeting 
the threat of Communist subversion emanat- 
ing from the Tri-Continental Conference 
headquarters in Havana. This responsibility 
has not been met. It is now time; indeed, it 
is past time—when the Administration 
should state what steps it is going to take 
in response to the open and blatant state- 
ment of the Communists’ plans against our 
friends and allies in this Hemisphere. To 
date we have heard of no plan, no action, 
no effort to counteract and prevent these 
aggressive aims. 

The Republican Coordinating Committee 
in its statement of April 24, 1966, charac- 
terized the Tri-Continental Conference as 
“the most significant development in Latin 
America.” 

In the program for Latin America recom- 
mended by that Committee, the observation 
was made that the deterioration of our rela- 
tions with Latin America is due in part to 
the Democratic Administration’s ineffective- 
ness “in eliminating Communist subversion 
emanating from Cuba, or in curtailing trade 
between Castro and our Allies.“ The Coor- 
dinating Committee pointed out further, 
that there was little evidence to indicate 
that the 1966 Tri-Continental Conference 
held in Havana in January has sufficiently 
alerted the Administration to the growing 
danger of Communist “Wars of liberation” 
in the Western Hemisphere. 5 

This lack of action by our own govern- 
ment is all the more regrettable, inasmuch 
as the Organization of American States, (at 
the initiative of governments specifically 
listed as targets by the Communists) con- 
demned the Tri-Continental Conference's 
plans for guerrilla war and subversion as a 
flagrant violation of the United Nations 
Charter and the principle of non-interven- 
tion. 

Now is the time to unmistakably demon- 
strate to the planners of the International 
Communist conspiracy and to their func- 
tionaries the world over, that he who sows 
the wind will reap the whirlwind. 

Now is the time for action. 


PROTEST OF TREATMENT OF AMER- 
ICAN PRISONERS BY COMMUNIST 
NORTH VIETNAMESE 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the time has come for the Con- 
gress of the United States, and particu- 
larly the House of Representatives, 
which is closest to our people, to take an 
official stand in protest over the treat- 
ment of American prisoners in the hands 
of the Communist North Vietnamese. 

The latest figures, Mr. Speaker, reveal 
that there are at least 63 Americans now 
in the hands of the Vietnam Communists 
who are being starved, threatened, and, 
verbally if not physically, beaten into 
brainwashed submission as victims of 
so-called war crimes accusations. 

Unless I wrongly read the signs of an- 
ger and distress on the part of the Amer- 
ican people, these 63 Americans may well 
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be the most important soldiers we have 
ever sent to foreign wars. 

I say so, Mr. Speaker, because our peo- 
ple are tired, sick and tired of Commu- 
nist arrogance, Communist deceit, Com- 
munist torture and killing. 

They are tired of self-serving allies 
whose halfhearted support leads them 
to trading with the enemy and the pro- 
longation of conflict and American 
casualties. 

They are tired of un-American activi- 
ties on the part of a noisy segment of our 
people. 

They are tired of repeated breaches of 
treaties and agreements and the inef- 
fectualness and lack of action on the 
part of the United Nations. 

And, Mr. Speaker, they are sick and 
tired of our own State Department’s 
groveling submission to threats and out- 
right violations of international law, lest 
we anger and frustrate the very inter- 
national bandits who are already per- 
petrating the atrocities. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that this is not the 
time to remain silent, but to speak out 
to our people and the world. 

I say it is time to pledge retribution, 
no less lenient and no less swift, to Com- 
munist war criminals in Vietnam who 
mistreat our captured fighting men. 
Justice no less lenient and no less swift, 
Mr. Speaker, than that meted out at the 
close of World War II against those who 
committed atrocities then. 

We ran them aground in their lairs. 
We can do so again. 

And we will do so again, in the very 
jungles where our soldiers are fighting, 
if need be. 

We can pledge no less, Mr. Speaker, to 
those who today are already the victims 
of Communist atrocities and may soon be 
victims of their firing squads. 

We can pledge no less to their parents. 

We can pledge no less to the thousands 
of other American soldiers fighting in 
Vietnam, any one of whom at this mo- 
ment may be facing a similar fate. 

If there are no standards of decency 
among Communists, it is time to teach 
them some. 

If there are no qualities of mercy 
among them, it is now time to cease deal- 
ing with them as equals among human- 
kind. 

We can begin here and now, Mr. 
Speaker, to do so. 

The Congress can do so by officially 
serving notice now that we have had 
enough. 

It can do so by refusing further for- 
eign aid to any nation trading with the 
enemy; by halting all loans and grants 
to any nation aiding the economy or 
abetting the foreign policies of Com- 
munist nations; by blockading Haiphong 
Harbor, as we did in China. 

It can do so by slamming shut the 
gates of international travel to those 
nations; by demanding rigid compliance 
with every facet of the United Nations 
Charter; by demanding pledges of sup- 
port for our policies from those we have 
aided down the years; and by public 
demands of condemnation from them 
against Communist aggression, subver- 
sion and atrocities. 
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This may not be enough, Mr. Speaker, 
for the hour is late. But it will be a 
start. 

It will be a welcome start, for our peo- 
ple and our soldiers, who know in their 
hearts that we are dealing with some- 
thing outside the ordinary ken of human 
behavior. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, the time for busi- 
ness as usual is past. 

It is time to use every ounce of our 
intelligence, every segment of our eco- 
nomic power and every pledge of retri- 
bution to stop these marauders of civil- 
ized behavior. 

We need send no more envoys abroad, 
Mr. Speaker, we need send no more visi- 
tors to the battlefront. We need no more 
resolutions for calm, no more editorials 
for caution. 

We need action, Mr. Speaker, by this 
Congress and this House. 

We need to serve notice today that our 
retribution will be unrelenting. 

I have some personal knowledge, Mr. 
Speaker, of the plight of a prisoner of 
war. 

Not many years ago, while serving as 
a company commander in the 106th 
Infantry Division in the Battle of the 
Bulge, my entire division was wiped out 
and those of my company who survived 
and I were taken prisoner. The memory 
of the disease, the dirt, the starvation, 
and the fear lives with me yet. 

We were marched away from the front 
lines, herded into boxcars like cattle, and 
twice bombed by Allied planes. During 
one bombing in Nuremberg half the 
group were either killed or wounded, but 
we were proud of those bombers, and of 
the men who were still fighting for us 
and our country. 

I escaped from a POW marching 
column, by the grace of God and because 
of the courage of my cellmates, whose 
will to live and to fight again stemmed 
from an inner conviction that our coun- 
try was worth fighting for. 

I still know our country is worth fight- 
ing for, Mr. Speaker, but I wonder if 
those men on forced parade, jabbed by 
Communist bayonets, jeered and ridi- 
culed by Communist puppets, believe in 
their hearts at this moment that it is. 

For what is there to sustain their 
hopes, Mr. Speaker? 

The United Nations? The Geneva 
Convention? The firmness and pressure 
for decency from most of our allies? 
The unity of purpose and united pursuit 
of peace at home? 

I doubt it, Mr. Speaker. For these are 
weakened reeds of justice. 

Our airmen, in the sweat and hunger 
of their cells, must remember the barges 
and ships of our friends in Communist 
harbors; our soldiers, the guns and bombs 
that cut and maimed them—guns and 
bombs made and shipped from nations 
we are told we must live with in peace 
and friendship. 

War becomes a personal thing, when 
you are fighting it, Mr. Speaker. 

It becomes more personal if you are a 
prisoner of it. 

There is a loneliness about it that sur- 
passes reason; the hours of it erase time 
and the misery of it dissolves hope. 
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Unless there is a certainty that you 
are not forgotten; that you are not to 
become a victim of some higher policy 
or some grand strategy that leads to half 
victories and uncontrollable stalemates, 
it is not endurable. 

I would be ashamed as an American if 
this is the only hope, the only heritage 
we leave with those in the darkness of 
their cells in Vietnam today. 

I do not believe it is. 

If Communist Vietnam can find a 
“legal basis” for war crimes trials of our 
captive fighting men, surely we can find 
a “legal basis” for winning the war and 
- securing their freedom. 

Today in Hanoi the North Vietnamese 
have backed away from the trials, be- 
cause they have discovered the American 
people, even those who cry for “peace at 
any price” cannot tolerate them. But 
we are warned by unnamed administra- 
tion spokesmen that this backing away 
may be temporary and that they can 
change their minds at any moment and 
reinstitute the trials. 

Our men are accused and may be 
judged for conducting crimes against 
humanity, while serving as soldiers per- 
forming the military duties we as a na- 

tion and a people sent them to perform. 
f And while the trials were expected 
momentarily what help did we get from 
our friends? 

In Geneva the International Red 
Cross “talked” of what could be done; 
in New York the United Nations was col- 
lectively mute or antagonistic; in Eng- 
land and France, nations for which we 
have done so much, there was massive 
resistance to our efforts to save freedom 
and the lives of captured Americans. 

To ask where we can turn, as a na- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, is an admission of 
weakness. 

We can turn to ourselves—to the 
elected leaders of this Nation—to this 
Congress and this Government, and we 
can act now or admit our lack of ability 
or will to do so. 

In the days ahead, Mr. Speaker, the 
air will be filled with cries of alarm, with 
organized protests against America do- 
ing anything. And, if previous patterns 
of action prevail, with street protests 
against any decision we may make in 
justice and reason. 

But for the sake of our men in Hanoi 
prisons, for the safety of those still free 
to fight for us on the battlefield, I, for 
one, will endure the label of “hawk” and 
the slander of being called a war- 
monger.” 

I, for one, will ignore the cries of 
alarm; the marching protests, and the 
banners of surrender. 

I will do so, Mr. Speaker, because I 
believe it is my duty not only as a Con- 
gressman but as an American to do so— 
aaa, in addition, to do something about 


If we have to choose freedom for those 
we sent to fight, against the risk of a 
greater conflict, I shall choose freedom. 

If we have to choose between nations 
of courage as against those who pay only 
lipservice to freedom, I shall stand with 
the courageous, whatever the risk. 

If we must choose, as Americans, be- 
tween might as against sniveling threats, 
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abject fear and weaseling foreign poli- 
cies, I will stand with what is right and 
the might that makes it so. 

So, I believe, will this Congress. So 
will our people. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, if I am any judge 
of people, I am sure they have had 
enough of these halfway excursions into 
battle; these semiwars, and semipeace, 
and semivictories. I know I have. 


VIETNAM: THE NEED FOR A 
POLITICAL INITIATIVE 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in its 
lead editorial yesterday the New York 
Times outlined a four-point plan to pro- 
mote a political settlement of the war in 
Vietnam which I warmly endorse. 

The plan calls for a stop to the Ameri- 
canization of the war by halting the 
buildup of U.S. troops. As the Times 
comments: 

A quarter of a million American troops is 
more than enough. 


Second. The plan calls for a civilian 
government in Saigon “that can open 
contact with the insurgent forces.” The 
fastest and most effective action that can 
be taken here is the holding of free coun- 
trywide elections. This objective should 
be encouraged with every resource at 
our command. 

Third. The Times suggests a “tapering 
off” of the bombing of North Vietnam 
in order “to build an atmosphere con- 
ducive to negotiations.” 

Fourth. It recommends coupling ef- 
forts to reconvene the Geneya Confer- 
ence with “broad diplomatic discussions” 
that can find a “formula for the neutrali- 
zation and economic development of 
southeast Asia as a whole.” 

What is now required, as the Times 
makes perfectly clear “is a clear indica- 
tion that the American objective is not 
a military victory but political settle- 
ment. The American ability to escalate 
the war needs no further demonstration. 
The need now is to halt the escalation 
and make a vigorous new effort to achieve 
peace.” 

It may well be, as I have suggested 
before, that no political or diplomatic 
initiatives will persuade the other side 
to come to the conference table. Their 
plan may call only for military conquest, 
either overtly or by attrition. This 
plainly must be resisted. 

But the costs of this war, and the 
dangers that a much larger war so grave- 
ly threatens, require us to pursue every 
reasonable course that can lead to an 
early and just settlement. 

The proposal outlined by the New York 
Times yesterday is sound and reasoned. 
It deserves the attention and action of 
our policymakers. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the full text of 
this timely editorial for the considera- 
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tion of all who are concerned with this 
problem: 
New Opportunity In VIETNAM 


President Ho Chi Minh's statement that 
there is no trial in view“ for American miii- 
tary prisoners in North Vietnam is a victory 
for the moral influence of world opinion. 
That victory transcends the fate of the cap- 
tive airmen, for it offers hope that common 
sense and common humanity ultimately may 
prevail against the ever greater barbarism the 
war in Vietnam daily inflicts on both sides. 

The United States has yielded to the pres- 
sure of world opinion in the past by offering 
peace proposals and twice suspending the 
bombing of North Vietnam. But this is the 
first time that Hanoi has shown regard for 
the opinion of mankind. Its decision to back 
away from talk of “war crimes trials” fol- 
lows direct pleas from Secretary General 
Thant, Pope Paul VI, numerous governments 
and opinion leaders everywhere, including 
eighteen liberal American Senators. The 
hope now must be that reason can prevail on 
the broader issues of the war itself. 

The conflict in Vietnam is a political 
struggle that, in the end, can only be 
resolved by political means. In politics, 
timing is of the essence. A number of op- 
portunities to probe the prospects for peace 
have been neglected in the past. It is vital 
that the new atmosphere and the new op- 
portunity opened by Hanol's response on the 
prisoner issue not be missed as well. 

The approach favored by American 
moderates and long urged by The Times has 
just been summed up admirably by Prof. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. One essential ele- 
ment is to stop the Americanization of the 
war by halting the American buildup in 
South Vietnam; a quarter of a million Amer- 
ican troops is more than enough. The 
second vital element is a civilian Govern- 
ment in Saigon that can open contact with 
the insurgent forces. Third, is the need to 
build an atmosphere conducive to negotia- 
tions by tapering off the bombing of North 
Vietnam. Finally, efforts to reconvene the 
Geneva conference must be linked with broad 
diplomatic discussions with Moscow, Paris, 
and other interested states to find a formula 
for the neutralization and economic develop- 
ment of Southeast Asia as a whole. 

Most of all, what is needed is a clear indica- 
tion that the American objective is not mili- 
tary victory but political settlement. The 
American ability to escalate the war needs no 
further demonstration. The need now is to 
halt the escalation and make a vigorous new 
effort to achieve peace. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON OFFERS 
LEGISLATIVE SOLUTION TO 
TIGHT MONEY MARKET AND TO 
INCREASE HOUSING STARTS 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege today to introduce a bill that 
will increase by $1.5 billion the home 
mortgage funds available through the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 
This proposal will authorize the U.S. 
Treasury to purchase an additional $150 
million in FNMA preferred stock. Since 
FNMA is empowered to borrow up to 10 
times the amount of its capital and sur- 
plus, its borrowing power would increase 
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by $1.5 billion after this additional Treas- 
ury investment. 

I am offering this measure to pump 
needed funds into the housing industry, 
which is experiencing a sharp decline. 
This bill is designed to quickly ease the 
credit squeeze in which the builders of 
this country find themselves. 

I have seen statistics provided by Mr. 
Joseph F. McCue, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Rochester, N.Y., Home Build- 
ers’ Association, which show that new 
single-family housing permits in that 
area will be off by 24 percent this year 
because of the tight mortgage market. 
Housing starts throughout the country 
are expected to be down by about 200,- 
000 this year, at a time when other in- 
dustries are prospering. Two months 
ago, housing starts fell to their lowest 
point in 3% years. 

The FNMA assists the homebuilding 
and mortgage industries during periods 
of tight money, while its sales of mort- 
gages during periods of relative mone- 
tary ease provide a ready source of in- 
vestment for long-term institutional in- 
vestors. At present, however, FNMA is 
extended to the limit of its lending power 
since the authorization for Treasury pur- 
chases of its stock is fully subscribed. 
If we are to assist this industry during 
this crucial period, we should not do it 
at the expense of sound financial prac- 
tices. Increasing the percentage lend- 
ing power of FNMA on present Treasury- 
held stock would free more mortgage 
funds at the expense of watering down 
the equity structure of FNMA operations. 
By authorizing increases in Treasury 
purchases, however, we can expand the 
lending power of the Association without 
impairing the soundness of its opera- 
tions. 

This bill is fashioned to fit the immedi- 
ate needs of the hard-hit homebuilding 
industry, and it can succeed without un- 
duly heating up current high-speed eco- 
nomic conditions. This is direct, 
straightforward action which carries no 
risk of impairing FNMA’s credit. 

I hope my colleagues will view with 
seriousness the plight of this industry, 
and that the House will see fit to take 
immediate action to alleviate the credit 
squeeze that has brought about this 
situation. 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR., ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Rrconp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the views on the war in Vietnam which 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., set forth in the 
August 9 issue of Look magazine. 

In discussing alternatives to current 
policy he says. 

We must adapt the means we employ to 
the end we seek. 
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Professor Schlesinger suggests: 

A program of limiting our forces, actions 
and objectives still holds out the possibility 
of an honorable resolution of a tragic situa- 
tion. A program of indefinite escalation 
offers nothing but disaster; for our adver- 
saries can, in their own way, match our 
every step up to nuclear war... 


He also observes that, as we increase 
our bombing of North Vietnam— 


we will only solidify the people of North 
Vietnam behind their government, making 
negotiation impossible and eventually assure 
the entry of China into the war. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this thought- 
ful article to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

[From Look magazine of August 9, 1966] 

VIETNAM? 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 

The moderate critics of the administra- 
tion’s Vietnam policy do not question its 
proclaimed purposes: resistance to Com- 
munist aggression, self-determination for 
South Vietnam, a negotiated settlement in 
Southeast Asia. They do question, with the 
greatest urgency, the theory that the way 
to achieve these objectives is to intensify 
the war. The more we destroy Vietnam, 
North and South, in their judgment, the 
less chance there will ever be of attaining 
our objectives. The course of widening 
the war, moreover, will mire our nation in 
a hopeless and endless conflict on the main- 
land of Asia, beyond the effective use of our 
national power and the range of our pri- 
mary interests—and may well end in nu- 
clear war with China. 

And the alternatives? Instead of sup- 
posing that a guerrilla movement can be 
crushed by strategic bombing, instead of us- 
ing military methods to solve a political 
problem, we must adapt the means we em- 
ploy to the end we seek. 

1. Stop the Americanization of the war. 
The bitter fact is that the war in Vietnam can 
never be won as a war of white men against 
Asians. It cannot be won “unless the peo- 
ple [of South Vietnam] support the ef- 
fort ... We can help them, we can give 
them equipment, we can send our men out 
there as advisers, but they have to win it, 
the people of Vietnam“ (President Kennedy, 
1963). The more we Americanize the war— 
by increasing our military presence, by sum- 
moning Saigon leaders, like vassals, to con- 
ferences in an American state, by transform- 
ing a local war in Vietnam into a global test 
between America and China—the more we 
make the war unwinnable. 

2. A civilian government in Saigon. We 
have never had a government in Saigon that 
could enlist the active loyalty of the coun- 
tryside, and we certainly do not have one in 
Marshal Ky’s military junta. Instead of 
identifying American interests with Marshal 
Ky, and rebuffing the broader political im- 
pulses of the South, we should long since 
have encouraged a movement toward a 
civilian regime that represents the signin- 
cant political forces of the country and is 
capable both of rallying the army and carry- 
ing out programs of social reform. If such 
a government should favor the neutraliza- 
tion of South Vietnam, if it should want 
to negotiate with Vietcong, even if it should 
wish to release us from our commitment to 
stay in Vietnam, we cannot and we should not 
object. 

3. Reconvene the Geneva Conference. We 
should persevere in the ques* for negotia- 
tion. Since the Vietcong are a principal 
party to the conflict, it would appear obvious 
that peace talks at Geneva are meaningless 
without their participation. And since they 
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will never talk if the only topic is their un- 
conditional surrender, we must, unless we 
plan to exterminate them, hold out to them 
a prospect of a say in the future political 
life of South Vietnam—conditioned on their 
laying down their arms, opening up their 
territories and abiding by the ground rules 
of democrate elections, preferably under in- 
ternational supervision. 

4. Hold the line in South Vietnam. Obvi- 
ously, Hanoi and the Vietcong will not ne- 
gotiate so long as they think they can win. 
Since stalemate is thus a precondition to 
negotiation, we must have enough American 
ground forces in South Vietnam to demon- 
strate that our adversaries cannot hope for 
military victory, I believe that we have more 
than enough troops and installations there 
now to make this point. 

It is an illusion to suppose that by increas- 
ing the size of the American Army we can 
ever gain a reliable margin of superiority; 
for, by the Pentagon’s preferred 10:1 ratio 
in fighting guerrillas, every time we add 100,- 
000 men, the enemy has only to add 10,000, 
and we are all even again. 

Nor does “digging in” mean a static 
strategy with initiative relinquished to the 
enemy. The South Vietnamese Army of half 
a million men is better suited in many ways 
than are Americans to search operations in 
the villages. 

We should also limit our bombing in the 
South. Have we really no better way to deal 
with guerrilla warfare than the aerial 
obliteration of the country in which it is 
taking place? If this is our best idea of pro- 
tecting” a country against communism, what 
other country, seeing the devastation we have 
wrought in Vietnam, will ever wish for Amer- 
ican protection? 

5. Taper off the bombing of North Vietnam. 
Secretary McNamara has candidly said, “We 
never believed that bombing would destroy 
North Vietnam's will,” and thus far, bombing 
the North has neither brought Hanoi to the 
conference table, demoralized the people nor 
stopped infiltration. As a result, pressure 
arises for ever-wider strikes—first oil depots, 
then harbors, factories, cities, the Chinese 
border. But these won’t work either. As 
we move down this road, we will only solidify 
the people of North Vietnam behind their 
government, make negotiation impossible 
and eventually assure the entry of China 
into the war. And even if we bombed North 
Vietnam back to the Stone Age and earned 
thereby the hatred of the civilized world, 
this still would not settle the present war— 
which, after all, is taking place not in North 
but in South Vietnam. 

6. A long-run program for Southeast Asia. 
We should discuss with Russia, France, China 
and other interested countries a neutraliza- 
tion program, under international guarantee, 
for Cambodia, Laos, North and South Viet- 
nam. If these states could work out forms 
of economic collaboration, as in the develop- 
ment of the Mekong Valley, the guarantors 
should make economic and technical assist- 
ance available to them. 

A program of limiting our forces, actions 
and objectives still holds out the possibility 
of an honorable resolution of a tragic situa- 
tion. A program of indefinite escalation 
offers nothing but disaster; for our adver- 
saries can, in their own way, match our every 
step up to nuclear war—and nuclear war 
would be just as much a moral and political 
catastrophe for us as it would be a physical 
catastrophe for the Far East and the whole 
world. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT ON THE HOMEBUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, at the July 26, 1966, meeting of 
the House Republican Policy Committee 
a policy statement regarding the home- 
building industry was adopted. As 
chairman of the policy committee, I 
would like to include at this point in the 
Record the complete text of this state- 
ment. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE STATEMENT 
ON THE HOMEBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Homebuilding and homebuying, one of the 
nation’s largest industries, is faced with a 
major crisis. Due to the inflationary fiscal 
policies of the Johnson-Humphrey Adminis- 
tration, this major industry could slump by 
as much as one-third during the second half 
of 1966. It is tragically significant that the 
June building permit rate, an indicator of 
future activity, plummeted to the lowest 
point since the Census Bureau began keep- 
ing records. Private housing starts in June 
were down 18 percent from June 1965 and 
applications for FHA-insured mortgages on 
existing homes were down 34 percent from 
a year ago. 

The homebuilding and homebuying crisis 
affects millions of Americans—the young 
couple who is getting married and wants to 
buy a home of their own, but cannot saddle 
themselves for 20 to 30 years with swollen 
payments; the family that wants to sell the 
house it now has or buy another but is pre- 
vented from doing so by the absence of home 
mortgage money; the builders and workers in 
the home construction industry, and all of 
the related industries and services that sup- 
ply materials and equipment. 

Under the Johnson-Humphrey Adminis- 
tration, interest rates are the highest in more 
than 40 years. As a result, high interest 
costs have added tremendously to the cost 
of financing the ever-mounting Federal debt. 
The rising demand for credit by the Federal 
government and business has drawn funds 
away from credit-sensitive industries such as 
homebuilding. And, notwithstanding the 
fact that personal consumption has levelled 
off, plant and inventory expansion continue 
at a record pace as a hedge by industry 
against the continuing inflationary cost 
spiral. 

The only remedy offered by the Johnson- 
Humphrey Administration has been support 
for an ill-conceived effort to place a statutory 
interest ceiling rate over time deposits in 
banks and savings and loans. We are op- 
posed to H.R. 14026. This finger-in-the-dike 
approach will not create new savings nor di- 
rect additional funds to the homebuilding 
industry. On the contrary, it could drive 
personal and corporate savings from banks 
and savings and loans to government bonds, 
Federal agency issues, or the stock market— 
thereby further compounding the home- 
building crisis. 

We Republicans do more than “sympa- 
thize" with the plight of the homebuilders 
and the homebuyers. We demand that the 
following “crash” program be undertaken be- 
fore Congress adjourns: 

1, Slash nondefense, nonessential domes- 
tic spending. Not just in regard to appro- 
priations as the President has urged, but 
also with respect to new program authoriza- 
tions which trigger the appropriations proc- 
ess. 

2. Reduce point discounts on FHA and VA 
home financing through administrative ad- 
justments of rates to more realistic levels. 
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Five and six point discounts ($1,500 on $25,- 
000 home mortgage) are stifling home financ- 
ing and wiping out personal savings. 

3. Suspend any further issues of FNMA 
participation sales other than for VA and 
FHA pooled housing mortgages. When the 
participation sales bill was being debated, 
we warned that this multi-billion dollar 
budgetary gimmick would place severe strains 
on the private credit market and push up 
interest rates to record levels. Experience 
with the program has fully confirmed our 
fears. 

4. Enact the Republican-initiated proposal 
to grant FNMA additional borrowing author- 
ity in a prudent and legal manner. 

5. Remove FNMA's $15,000 administrative 
limitation on purchase of mortgages under 
its secondary market operations. 

6. Appoint an emergency Presidential fact- 
finding committee on the homebuilding crisis 
to report its findings in sufficient time for 
Congressional consideration prior to adjourn- 
ment of the 89th Congress. 

Granted these are stern measures. How- 
ever, the ever-deepening homebuilding crisis 
demands that immediate and effective steps 
be taken. The “do not open until after 
election” tag must be removed from this 
problem. 


THE WHITNEY MUSEUM IN THE 
HEART OF MANHATTAN 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KUPFERMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
new edifice has risen in the heart of my 
district. 

It is the new Whitney Museum of 
American Art at the corner of Madison 
Avenue and 75th Street. 

It is designed by Marcel Breuer, who 
has just been chosen to design the new 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial in 
Washington, D.C., by the F.D.R. Me- 
morial Commission of which I am a 
member. 

The old Whitney Museum was located 
at 22 West 54th Street and has been sold 
to the Museum of Modern Art. 

On September 28, the new Whitney 
Museum of American Art will open to 
join the ranks of the other world- 
renowned institutions of culture. 

The New York Times of Saturday, 
July 23, forecast the advent in an inter- 
esting article by Sanka Knox, which 
follows: 

MADISON Avyenve Now Has A CASTLE—THE 
Wuirney Museum’s New Home STIRS 
IMAGINATIONS 

(By Sanka Knox) 

A seven-story inverted step pyramid on 
Madison Avenue, a fortress of brooding 
granite that the Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art has built as its new home, is in the 
last stages of being readied for its opening 
on Sept. 28. 

Inside the corner building at 75th Street, 
the reaches of wall and floor are still vacant. 
Paintings and sculpture are still in storage. 
Workmen are polishing stone and completing 
intricate electrical installations; curators 
are plotting the staging of the opening show. 

The barely finished new home of American 
art has already created a stir on and off the 
avenue, 
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The dark, strangely attractive structure 
designed by Marcel Breuer has been winning 
an unusual amount of neck-craning from 
passers-by. 

To the suggestible, Mr. Breuer's dark con- 
tribution to the area’s conventional, fash- 
ionabie environs is irresistibly romantic. 

The massively jutting overhangs remind 
some of the famous Egyptian tomb at 
Saqqara—but upside down. To others, the 
building seems a moated castle, with a bridge 
and, high above on the uppermost overhang, 
a “mystery” window. 


MOAT IS NOT FOR WATER 


The “moat” is a sunken sculpture court. 
Mr. Breuer’s oddly and somewhat playfully 
contrived windows—the large one in front 
and a sprinkling on the 75th Street side— 
will probably vie with the exhibits as sculp- 
tural attractions. 

The Whitney now has three times the ex- 
hibition space it had in its previous quarters 
at 22 West 54th Street, which it sold to the 
Museum of Modern Art for $2 million, 

The opening show of 385 works will occupy 
the entire museum in a comprehensive sur- 
vey of American art. 

“We've had cooperation of an unusual 
kind,” Lloyd Goodrich, the director, said. 
“Institutions and private owners who don’t 
usually lend are letting us have some 
marvelous examples—Winslow Homer, 
Church, Ryder, Eakins and others.” 


RETURN TO PRE-1900 ART 


Museums include the Metropolitan, Brook- 
lyn, the New York Historical Society. Some- 
thing over half the show will be 20th-century 
art, the majority of it pieces owned by the 
Whitney. 

The rest will be works from before 1900, 
a period of native art that the Whitney 
abandoned in 1949. Now, the museum wants 
to retrieve its lost ground. 

“We will again build up our historical col- 
lection,” Mr. Goodrich said. “But this will 
ox be by gift and bequest, for the most 


Like the flame-treated granite blocks of 
the exterior, the materials used inside the 
museum give an impression of strength and 
endurance. The floors are of split slate, the 
walls of rough texture. Stairs are of stone 
or terrazzo, banisters of teakwood. 

Some of the walls are of hand-finished 
cement and stone conglomerate that defies 
marks. The stretches of stone in the lobby 
are lighted by 370 ceiling lamps set in fixtures 
like inverted mushroom caps. 

All kinds of new activities are being 
planned. The museum now has an audi- 
torium and, adjacent to it, a large gallery 
with a parquet floor set into the slate sur- 
round. “For dancing,” said Mr. Goodrich, 
smiling. 

Off the sculpture garden will be a restau- 
rant and cafeteria. Among other innovations 


in the Whitney's facilities is a restoration 
laboratory. 


SETTLING THE AIRLINE STRIKE: 
TIME FOR CONGRESSIONAL AC- 
TION 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a resolution that is de- 
signed to provide an effective procedure 
for settling the present airline strike that 
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is crippling the Nation. My resolution 
would call for an immediate cessation of 
this strike, and would provide for the im- 
mediate resumption of the airline serv- 
ices that are so desperately needed by all 
sections of the United States. It would 
further provide for a special arbitration 
board which would settle this dispute in 
such a manner so as to preserve the 
rights, dignities, and equities of all the 
parties to the controversy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a firm believer in 
the inherent value of the traditional 
form of free collective bargaining. How- 
ever, as in the railroad strikes in 1963, 
the public interest has been ignored. I 
am offering a resolution which will de- 
mand compulsory arbitration in this 
strike, having carefully weighed the 
equities of the situation, and given the 
problem considerable thought and be- 
lieving a national emergency exists. 

The airline strike has become an in- 
tolerable burden on the American econ- 
omy and on the American people. More 
than 150,000 travelers and 4,100 flights 
each day have been affected by the walk- 
out. In addition, 231 cities in the United 
States have had their air service limited 
in some degree; and, 70 cities are com- 
pletely without commercial air service. 
The strike has seriously hampered the 
delivering of air mail, vital medical sup- 
plies, and consumer goods. 

Many States have felt the impact of 
the strike on their tourist industries. 
It has wrecked untold havoc in such sup- 
portive industries as the hotel and motel, 
restaurant, taxicab, and retail industries. 
Within these industries marginal busi- 
nessmen are faced with imminent bank- 
ruptcy as a result of the strike. 

In my State of Florida alone, 534 daily 
flights that carry an estimated 20,000 
passengers in and out of our 3 largest 
cities have been totally canceled. 

The airlines strike has been in progress 
for almost 3 weeks. Yet, the prospects 
for an imminent settlement of the dis- 
pute are dim. Each bargaining session 
has ended with the sides more firmly 
entrenched in their positions than before. 

We are faced with an emergency sit- 
uation of the first order. Action must 
be taken to correct this situation, and 
it must be taken promptly. It is for 
this reason that I submit the resolu- 
tion and strongly urge its immediate 
acceptance. 


WHY THE DELAY ON FISH PROTEIN 
err ay Sone 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, Monday 
afternoon at a high-level meeting, Food 
and Drug Administration officials told 
the Interior Department that its petition 
for approval of fish protein concentrate 
could not be granted until the FDA had 
further information. I am told that 
FDA scientists believe that the fluoride 
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content of the powdered fish extract may 
be too high. As I understand it, the 
question is not one of toxicity, but rather 
of possible “cosmetic” effects. It is 
thought that if large amounts of F. P. C. 
were consumed by someone over a period 
of years, his teeth might become mottled 
as à result. 

The possibility of mottling is not con- 
ceivable in this country, I am told, in 
view of the fact that F.P.C. would only be 
a very modest percentage of anyone’s 
diet. Since F.P.C. is a food additive, ap- 
propriate levels could be prescribed for 
adding to cornmeal or other foods so that 
there would be no problem even in other 
countries where fewer foods are avail- 
able. 

As I am speaking, children all over the 
world are dying from malnutrition. 
Each moment of delay denies some of 
them the chance to live. 

I have been advised by a number of 
experts that this question of fluoride con- 
tent is not a valid complaint. Frankly, 
I cannot believe that the approval of 
F. P. C. is being held up for this reason. 
The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
scientists do not feel the fluoride content 
is significant. I have personally talked 
with a number of other eminent scien- 
tists, including Dr. Frederick Stare, 
world-renowed nutritionist, and head of 
Harvard Medical School's Department of 
Nutrition. These men assure me that 
they have worked with F.P.C. and con- 
sider it to be perfectly safe. It has had 
remarkable beneficial effects in Latin 
America where I saw firsthand how in- 
fants who had suffered from severe mal- 
nutrition were transformed into happy, 
healthy children by an FP. C. additive in- 
troduced into their diets. The doctors 
seemed to be completely satisfied with 
the results. 

Last October, the National Academy 
of Sciences gave its stamp of approval to 
F. P. C., and since then, the Food and Drug 
Administration has had ample oppor- 
tunity to study the data presented to 
them by the Interior Department. What 
further proof is needed? What are the 
real reasons for this delay? If they are 
valid ones, they should be made public. 
If they are not, then the situation is 
intolerable. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that at the appropriate 
point in the reading of the bill the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Michigan 
(Mrs, GRIFFITHS] will offer an amend- 
ment to strengthen the bill with regard 
te discrimination based on sex in the 
selection of juries. 

I shall associate myself with the 
gentlewoman in urging the House to sup- 
port the amendment for, without it, the 
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bill will fail in a major respect to con- 
form to the principles of equity we all 
subscribe to and it will fail to guarantee 
the kind of representative juries on which 
the impartial administration of justice 
depends. 

Mr. Speaker, section 201 of the bill 
is designed to prohibit discrimination in 
the selection of jurors in State courts on 
account of race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional origin, or economic status. Its 
purpose is really undebatable. Every- 
one agrees that discrimination in the 
selection of a jury undermines the very 
foundation of democracy and the admin- 
istration of justice. It denies the most 
fundamental condition of a fair trial to 
persons involved in both civil and crim- 
inal litigation. It erodes the basic rule 
of law which depends on impartial 
juries selected from a cross section of 
the community. It takes away from 
members of any group which is dis- 
criminated against their constitutional 
rights to participate in the administra- 
tion of justice and to fulfill their civic re- 
sponsibility. 

As presently worded, however, section 
201 fails to achieve the objective of non- 
discriminatory jury service insofar as it 
involves discrimination based on sex. 

Section 201, as amended by the com- 
mittee, says that no citizen shall be “ex- 
cluded from service” as a juror in a State 
court because of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, or economic status. Al- 
though this language appears adequate 
so far as racial discrimination is con- 
cerned—and perhaps for most of the 
other types of discrimination specified— 
it leaves room for a large area of dis- 
crimination based on sex. 

The chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee admitted this on Monday in 
his opening statement on this bill. He 
acknowledged that section 201 would af- 
fect the laws of only six States which 
now discriminate against women in jury 
service. These six States are Alabama, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina, which 
totally exclude women from jury service, 
and Florida, New Hampshire, and Loui- 
siana, which exclude women from jury 
service unless they register in advance 
or take other steps, not required of men, 
to sign up for jury service. 

The chairman specifically admitted 
that the bill would not prevent discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex where it in- 
volves exemptions or excuses from jury 
service. However, these distinctions 
based solely on sex distort the equality 
of the jury selection process. They are 
widespread and pervasive. 

Only 22 States treat men and women 
equally with regard to jury service. The 
other 28 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia make various distinctions solely 
on the basis of sex, which result in un- 
representative juries, juries chosen from 
only a limited sector, rather than a 
cross-section of the population. 

In addition to the 6 States which “ex- 
clude” women from jury service, 14 ju- 
risdictions excuse women from jury 
service solely because of their sex. 
These are Arkansas, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Georgia, Kansas, four counties 
in Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, New York, North Dakota, Rhode 
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Island, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington. Two States permit women to 
serve on juries only where courthouse 
facilities permit. These are Rhode Is- 
land and Nebraska. Two States exempt 
women from jury service in cases involv- 
ing certain crimes; namely, Massachu- 
setts and Nebraska. Eight States dis- 
criminate between men and women by 
exempting women, but not men, who 
have certain family responsibilities. 
These are Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Utah, and Wyoming 

Mr. Speaker, men and women should 
be dealt with equally in the selection of 
juries, and no one should be excused from 
jury service solely on the basis of sex. 
Such equality of treatment will not drag 
the mother away from her homemaking 
and child-care duties. Those duties are 
a proper basis for the court to excuse a 
woman, or a man, from jury duty. That 
is different from excusing a woman from 
jury service solely because she is a 
woman. 

Women’s groups have in recent years 
urged the elimination of these sex dis- 
criminations in jury service. 

The President’s Commission on the 
Status of Women, in its 1963 report en- 
titled “American Women,” specifically 
recommended that there should be 
“equal jury service without distinction 
as to sex.” So have various groups such 
as the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, the 
District of Columbia Women’s Bar Asso- 
ciation, and others. 

The promise of “unavoidable require- 
ments for nondiscriminatory jury selec- 
tion in Federal and State courts,” which 
the President enunciated in his state of 
the Union message of January 12, 1966, 
has a hollow ring when the bill makes 
two different rules by allowing sex dis- 
crimination in State courts while forbid- 
ding it in Federal courts. There is no 
justifiable reason for such diversity. The 
temple of justice must be as pure in the 
State court system as in the Federal 
court system. 

It is, of course, true that section 201, 
which deals with State court juries, uses 
language that is virtually identica! to sec- 
tion 1862 in section 101 of the bill which 
deals with Federal juries. However, their 
effects are quite dissimilar because of 
other provisions which wholly eliminate 
sex discrimination in the Federal court 
juries. I point out to you that section 
101 contains a declaration that litigants 
in Federal jury cases shall have the 
right to a jury selected from a cross sec- 
tion of the community.” No such lan- 
guage is present in section 201 with re- 
spect to State juries. The Supreme 
Court has repeatedly said that the heart 
of the jury system is a jury selected from 
a cross section of the community. Yet 
when women are not included in that 
cross section, whether because of dis- 
criminatory exclusion, or discriminatory 
excuses, or discriminatory exemptions, 
the effect is to deny the litigant “the right 
to a jury selected from a cross section of 
the community.” 

I also point out that section 101 fur- 
ther declares that all qualified persons 
“shall have an obligation to serve as 
jurors when summoned for that pur- 
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pose.” Moreover, section 1866(b), sec- 
tion 1869, and section 1872(a), which set 
forth the classes of persons who shall be 
exempt or may be excused from jury 
service in Federal courts, do not provide 
any exemption or excuse based solely on 
sex. Thus, the whole pattern of the bill 
relating to the Federal courts is contrary 
to sex discrimination in the selection of 
the Federal juror. 

But this will not be true, under section 
201 of the bill, in at least 22 States and 
the District of Columbia. In each of 
these jurisdictions their laws will con- 
tinue to tolerate sex discrimination in 
jury selection procedures and to sanction 
the resultant distortions from a truly 
representative jury system. 

These discriminatory State laws, al- 
though they appear to rest on a woman’s 
voluntary request to be exempted or ex- 
cused from jury service, nevertheless 
form the basis for a widespread system 
of discouraging women from serving on 
State juries. All sorts of pressures are 
brought to bear on them, such as sugges- 
tions about the alleged inconvenience of 
jury service, the time it would cost them, 
the sordid nature of the testimony in 
some cases, the unpleasant surroundings, 
and a whole host of informal techniques 
that result in cutting down jury service 
by women to a mere token in many 
places. The whole system is rotten at 
its core because it rests on a premise that 
is untenable in the very beginning, name- 
ly, that discrimination based on sex is 
justifiable in the administration of jus- 
tice. 

The time has come to eliminate this 
defect in State jury selection procedures. 

I shall, therefore, support the follow- 
ing amendment: 

Strike section 201 on page 52 of the bill 
as reported by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and substitute the following language: 

“Sec. 201. It shall be unlawful to make any 
distinction on account of race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin or economic status in the 
qualifications for service, and in the selec- 
tion, of any person to serve on grand or 
petit juries in any State court.” 


AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a joint resolution to cope 
with the disastrous airline strike. 

It is a resolution identical to the one 
the Congress passed in 1963 and intro- 
duced in the other body this week by the 
distinguished Republican leader, Senator 
EVERETT DIRKSEN, of Illinois. 

The resolution creates a seven-man 
board, two to be appointed by the car- 
rier, two to be appointed by the union, 
and they in turn to select the other three. 

They would be given authority, then, 
to arbitrate this difficulty and to compel 
both sides to agree and to go into Fed- 
eral Court for the purpose of enforcing 
the findings of the arbitration board. 
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It will be recalled that this solution in 
the impending rail strike in 1963 was ap- 
proved by this House by voice vote and 
as I recall unanimously, and by the 
other body by a 90-to-2 vote. 

Compulsory arbitration has never been 
viewed with great enthusiasm by either 
business or labor. 

However, unusual problems often re- 
quire solution by unusual means. The 
Nation here faces an economic disaster 
caused by this deadlock between the 
strikers and management. People as in- 
dividuals and the Nation as a whole are 
helpless. 

The President has shown complete lack 
of leadership in this grave crisis. There 
is every indication that he will continue 
to show lack of leadership. 

He ignored the inexcusable New York 
City transit strike earlier in the year. 

He promised in his State of the Union 
mesage to request legislation to deal with 
these kinds of strikes that affect the pub- 
lic interest, that are nationwide in scope. 

But he has done nothing and there is 
no indication that he will do anything. 

The President has been flooded with 
pleas from Members of Congress, from 
people nationwide to show leadership in 
settling this airline strike. He has been 
urged by genuinely worried leaders all 
over our Nation to use the vast prestige 
of his office in persuading a settlement. 
He has refused to do so. 

He has not hesitated to use his power 
and prestige to roll back prices as in the 
case of industry. 

But he does not have the courage to 
speak decisively in this dispute. 

Apparently, he is afraid of the upcom- 
ing elections this fall, and loss of some 
of the support of the leaders of organized 
labor which put him and his party in 
office in such large numbers in 1964. 

The airline strike is now entering its 
fourth week. It is a national disaster, 
creating economic havoc to virtually 
every segment of our society. The loss 
to the airlines in revenues is $7 million 
aday. The direct losses in wages to air- 
line employees are $1.6 million a day. 
However, as significant as these figures 
are, they are small in comparison to the 
economic impact of this strike on other 
segments of our society. 

The economic loss to the Nation as a 
whole is far larger than the direct losses 
to the unfortunate participants in this 
strike. It has been estimated that the 
United States as a Nation is being hurt 
economically every day to the tune of 
tens of millions of dollars. My own 
State of Florida in the height of its sum- 
mer tourist season is suffering a crip- 
pling body blow to the tune of one-quar- 
ter million dollars a day. 

Clear across the Nation and across the 
Pacific our westernmost State, Hawaii, is 
losing $4.5 million weekly. Although 
some of these economic losses can 
be estimated, there can be no accu- 
rate assessment of the economic loss to 
business and industry overall because of 
the denial of vital transportation facili- 
ties to traveling business executives, 
salesmen, scientists, and engineers in the 
program like the space program, in our 
vital defense industries, and a myriad of 
other activities in the enormous indus- 
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trial and business stream of American 
life. 

The magnitude of the economic crisis 
caused by the strike can be dramatically 
documented. Sixty-one percent of the 
air service of the Nation has been shut 
down. Some key air routes, such as the 
New York-Miami service, has been re- 
duced by as much as two-thirds; 66,200 
employees have been idle with loss of 
wages. But far greater economic loss is 
reflected in the 4,100 flights that are 
grounded each day which would nor- 
mally carry a total of 154,000 passengers. 
Air mail is down 70 percent. And it has 
been estimated that there is a tax loss 
to the Nation of $1.7 million a day from 
just corporate and individual income 
taxes of the airlines and their employees. 
The indirect tax losses which cannot be 
accurately documented at this time are 
far greater. 

This Nation has reached a point where 
it ought to be mature and sophisticated 
enough to avoid strikes within public 
service industries, such as the airline 
transportation industry. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not as if this para- 
lyzing strike were the first of its kind. 
Earlier this year the Nation was shocked 
and the economy disrupted by the bla- 
tant disregard of State laws displayed by 
the striking New York transit workers. 
In the past few years, we have seen rail- 
road yards jammed with motionless cars 
and the great transatlantic passenger 
and cargo vessels riding idle at the docks 
due to strikes. 

A highly industrial nation such as 
America is too dependent on public serv- 
ice industries to longer tolerate horse- 
and-buggy approaches to business-labor 
disputes. I think it can be fairly said 
that all reasonable, thinking people 
would agree with this statement. 

In his state of the Union message the 
President promised us that he would 
send to this Congress legislation dealing 
with such crippling strikes that flaunt 
the national interest. Six months later 
we have seen nothing of this promised 
legislation. 

Early in March, I introduced a bill to 
create a joint congressional committee to 
study and report on problems relating 
to collective bargaining, strikes, and lock- 
outs in the transportation industry. It 
was my feeling at the time, and I still feel, 
that the problem of transportation strikes 
involves so many people, so many busi- 
nesses, so big a part of the economy, 
and so many questions of State and Fed- 
eral law, that an extraordinary amount 
o study and attention must be given 

em, 

But the President has been satisfied 
with making empty promises and trying 
to ignore the problem each time it has 
arisen. This is not enough. This cur- 
rent strike should be proof if any more is 
needed, that someone must do something. 
And in this situation it is the President 
who has the prestige and the power to 
act. 

Last week I personally sent the follow- 
ing telegram to the President: 

Respectfully urge that you use the full 
prestige of the office of the President of the 
United States to halt this crippling inexcus- 
able airline strike which is causing such 
serious consequences to individuals and 
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economy of the nation. Cannot believe it is 
unavoidable. 

The great travel and vacation industry in 
Florida is prostrate from the strike. Wage 
earners ‘and businessmen are suffering 
irreparable economic harm. 

If those responsible for walkout, and others 
like New York transit strike, cannot accept 
responsibility for public interest which has 
been entrusted to them, then it is time for 
others to step in. 

The transportation industry performs such 
an essential public service that it and the 
nation should not be at the mercy of a 
handful of irresponsible strike leaders. 

It's high time that the Johnson Adminis- 
tration stop its hands-off attitude toward 
irresponsible labor leaders and showed real 
leadership in handling these inexcusable 
strikes in essential public service industries, 


In addition, I joined the Florida con- 
gressional delegation in another similar 
telegram urging immediate action. I re- 
gret to say that, just as the administra- 
tion did not see fit to support my previous 
resolution designed to prevent such 
strikes, these two telegrams and resolu- 
tions have been similarly ignored. 

I have joined in a concurrent resolu- 
tion introduced in the House with my 
colleagues from Florida urging the Presi- 
dent to take direct and positive action. 

It is inexcusable that the President of 
the United States should shirk so bla- 
tantly his responsibilities in the face of 
what is fast growing to be a full-scale 
national emergency. 

I think that the American people have 
the right to expect more than promises 
of leadership from their President. It is 
for this reason that I joined with my 
Florida colleagues in the resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of this Congress that 
the President should personally inter- 
vene in an attempt to bring the parties 
together in fair and just settlement that 
will permit the resumption of normal op- 
erations to the five airlines. 

However, I doubt if the President will 
take action. Therefore, I think it is clear 
that the Congress must step into this 
vacuum of leadership created by the 
President and the administration. 
Hence, I have further introduced this 
joint resolution appointing the arbitra- 
tion board to deal with this grave airline 
strike. It is aimed at coping with this 
particular crisis only. 

However, it is plain that labor disputes 
and disastrous strikes will continue to 
occur. 

It is, therefore, my fervent hope also 
that the Congress will further act on a 
permanent solution similar to my reso- 
lution in March calling for a joint com- 
mittee to study this problem and come 
up with a permanent solution. 


MONETARY TINKERING NOT THE 
ANSWER 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TALCOTT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
to report that the House Banking and 
Currency Committee has again supinely 
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capitulated to yet another attempt at po- 
litical manipulation of our economy by 
the administration. 

Hastily and without the benefit of new 
evidence, the committee has reported a 
bill, a substitute for H.R. 14026, which 
would set a ceiling of 5% percent on in- 
terest rates paid by banks on time de- 
posits of $100,000, or more, and 4% per- 
cent on time deposits of less than $100,- 
000—with a requirement for Presidential 
approval of any rates above these levels. 

The legislation would increase bank re- 
serve requirements substantially. It also 
would authorize the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to regulate interest paid by 
savings and loan associations. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure will not ac- 
complish its avowed purposes of stem- 
ming inflation, easing credit, lowering in- 
terest rates, and reviving the sagging 
homebuilding industry. 

Rather, inflation is likely to increase 
because the administration refuses to 
tackle the principal cause of inflationary 
pressures—Federal spending in excess of 
revenue receipts. 

This condition cannot be permitted to 
continue forever. We cannot hope to 
manipulate our monetary system to con- 
trol the many fiscal and economic prob- 
lems which are produced by excessive 
Federal spending. 

These temporary stopgap measures 
are only political window dressing. They 
may actually cause conditions to worsen. 
We may even experience continued in- 
flation and economic recession in certain 
basic industries at the same time. 

The free market remains the most ef- 
fective device for achieving stability in 
prices, living costs, wages, interest, and 
profits. 

Federal controls, Mr. Speaker, will not 
produce a nickel of new money for home- 
financing purposes; in fact, they con- 
ceivably could reduce even further the 
supply of funds available to the housing 
industry. 


THE THREATENED “SHOW TRIALS” 
IN NORTH VIETNAM VIOLATE THE 
GENEVA CONVENTION 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with many of my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle in introducing 
a concurrent resolution expressing the 
sense of Congress with regard to possible 
trial of U.S. airmen now held captive by 
the Communist regime in North Vietnam. 

It is clearly evident that such trials 
would violate the express provisions of 
the Geneva Conventions of 1949, Con- 
ventions which were signed and ratified 
by the Hanoi regime, as well as by the 
United States. Article 2 of the conven- 
tions states that the provisions contained 
in the conventions shall apply “to all 
cases of declared war or of any other 
armed conflict which may arise between 
two or more of the high contracting 
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parties, even if the state of war is not 
recognized by one of them.” 

This article is binding upon the North 
Vietnamese regime, since the Hanoi gov- 
ernment has adhered to the Geneva 
conventions. Thus, the Communist 
government of North Vietnam has an 
obligation under international law to 
treat captured U.S. servicemen as pris- 
oners of war and has no right to uni- 
laterally abrogate the Geneva Conven- 
tions by accusing these prisoners of com- 
mitting “war crimes.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that the 
Congress will unanimously make it clear 
to the Communists in Hanoi that the 
staging of show trials“ will mean an 
intensification and escalation of the war 
and will be a serious setback to the 
achievement of a just and lasting peace 
in southeast Asia. The firmness of our 
convictions, as expressed in the resolu- 
tions which my colleagues and I have 
introduced, may deter the Hanoi regime 
from committing themselves to an irre- 
versible, inhuman step toward widening 
the war. 


HOW PRIVATE ENTERPRISE CON- 
TRIBUTES TO A BETTER FUNC- 
TIONING LABOR MARKET 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, early in 
May the Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee held hearings on the development 
of job vacancy statistics. In June the 
subcommittee issued a report which em- 
phasized the importance of this data for 
a well-functioning labor market and 
urged the continued development of this 
series. 

Since these hearings, the need for such 
data has been reaffirmed in my own mind 
by the fact that private enterprise has 
moved in and begun to identify and dis- 
seminate information on job vacancies. 
While I would not ordinarily call atten- 
tion to the activities of a private form in 
this fashion, I wish to do so in this case 
because it is a striking example of how 
private effort and initiative responds to 
a national need. 

I refer to the publication Who’s Hir- 
ing Who, the journal of jobs. I do not 
suggest that the development of this pub- 
lication makes any less necessary a gov- 
ernment job vacancy series. Each, I 
think, supplements the other. It may 
well be that the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics can learn something from the expe- 
rience of Who's Hiring Who as it works 
to develop its own series. 

What the publication seeks to do is 
organize what appears to the job seeker 
to be a chaotic labor market. It is de- 
signed to permit dissemination of full 
details on the current structure of op- 
portunities in the national job market 
at all levels, including students, appli- 
cants, their advisers and organizations 
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which need such information for ade- 
quate career and program planning. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recor a press release from Who's 
Hiring Who, which points out where job 
opportunities exist in the current tight 
labor market. 

The press release follows: 


Jos JOURNAL WEIGHS EMPLOYER DEMAND FOR 
APPLICANTS IN 1,000 OCCUPATIONAL CATE- 
GORIES 


New York, N.Y., March 15.—Accountants, 
mechanical engineers, computer program- 
mers, and secretaries, in that order, are the 
applicants (except teachers) most wanted by 
employers according to the Seventh Edition 
of Who's Hiring Who. 

Published today the new edition of Who's 
Hiring Who reports results of its latest na- 
tional job survey and provides an unusually 
reliable index to the weight of employer de- 
mand for applicants in 1000 position cate- 
gories. 

The job-market study reveals that clerks, 
typists, bookkeepers, key-punch operators, 
and machinists fall well within the top 75 
categories of most wanted applicants but 
also indicates that demand for the top three 
classes—accountants, mechanical engineers, 
and computer programmers—is so broad as 
to indicate highly critical shortages of ade- 
quately trained applicants in these fields. 
However, Richard Lathrop, editor of Who's 
Hiring Who, states, “that well qualified ap- 
plicants in the top seventy-five categories 
should find that they have an extremely 
wide selection of opportunities available to 
them.” 

Engineering graduates will continue to be 
big men on campus in the eyes of recruiters 
between now and next June, according to 
the survey’s measure of demand for current 
college graduates, This perpetuates a trend 
in evidence since Who's Hiring Who's first 
publication in 1959. Next highest in de- 
mand among this year's graduates are chem- 
ists followed by mathematics, physics, busi- 
ness, statistics, and finance majors in that 
order. 

According to Lathrop, “heavier campus- 
recruiter emphasis on professional rather 
than business graduates reflects the inten- 
sity of needs based on production require- 
ments even though more employers are in- 
terested in recruiting competent business 
and computational specialists.” In all, the 
new edition covers requirements for college 
graduates in 55 major fields of study. 

Although the job survey was not designed 
to measure the demand for teachers, it re- 
ports that at least 235,000 new teachers will 
be needed during 1966 if all requirements 
are to be met. The book provides guides for 
students and applicants on how to proceed if 
they wish to help fill these needs, 

Lathrop said, Because there are six mil- 
lion employable handicapped people in the 
U.S., the survey asked employers whether 
they favor hiring the handicapped when con- 
sistent with performance and safety stand- 
ards. Sixty-five percent said “yes.” A 
measure was also taken of the attitudes of 
recruiters toward the 50,000 members of the 
Armed Forces who retire each year and nor- 
mally seek civilian employment. Sixty-nine 
percent said they would favorably consider 
such retirees if otherwise fully qualified for 
their openings. Both of these indexes to 
employer attitudes indicate that the barriers 
to handicapped applicants and those over 
forty are falling under the weight of in- 
creasing applicant shortages.” 

For the first time in the history of who's 
hiring who, a number of employers indi- 
cated that they are looking for mechanics 
with college degrees. Although a high 
school diploma or less is a normal require- 
ment for mechanics, some recruiters are 
seeking applicants with Bachelor's, Master's, 
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and even Doctor’s degrees for jobs as air- 
craft, airframe, assembly and test, electrical, 
instrument, jet engine, radio, television, and 
turbine mechanics, Lathrop attributes this 
development to sharply rising technology and 
related changes in the concepts of technical 
and professional positions. 

Symptoms of a changing and troubled 
world also crop up in who's hiring who 
on work“ for professional soldiers, plus de- 
tails on how to apply for such openings. As 
an antidote, Peace Corps opportunities and 
requirements are also spelled out in detail. 

Eight thousand employers and employ- 
ment agencies across the nation were con- 
tacted regarding their 1966 recruiting plans 
during the job-market sampling. In all, 
more than 68,000 job openings were reported 
by the recruiters as scheduled for recruit- 
ment action. The reported openings are 
identified in a tabulated style which per- 
mits an unusually reliable “at-sight” indica- 
tion of the weight of employer interest in 
each type of applicant in the thousand posi- 
tion categories. Openings listed cover the 
whole range of occupations from jail guards 
to senior scientists. Who's Hiring Who 
names the recruiters who hope to fill the 
openings in the coming months and specifies 
minimum qualifications requirements, gen- 
eral pay levels, overseas openings, summer 
jobs, temporary openings, employers who 
favorably consider older and handicapped 
applicants, and other data regarding the 
openings where supplied by the recruiters 
concerned. 

During the course of their job-market 
study, the editors uncovered basic data about 
122,000 summer jobs ranging from smoke- 
jumpers to science assistants which must be 
filled before next June. This data includes 
plans for about 35,000 “disadvantaged” ap- 
plicants scheduled to be hired through 
state employment offices. Details on where 
and how to obtain these summer positions 
plus descriptions of employers offering more 
than 100,000 part-time and temporary posi- 
tions are provided. 

According to Lathrop, “Who's Hiring Who 
was developed to serve as a center of com- 
munication in the national job market 
where none had previously existed. It was 
designed to permit better coordination of the 
aims and actions of students and applicants 
with those of employers, schools and colleges, 
employment agencies, career and guidance 
counselors, textbook publishers, and others 
who focus their attention on manpower and 
career-development problems. The require- 
ment for improved communication, is fur- 
ther served through inclusion of explicit 
guides to applicants on resume preparation, 
interviewing procedures, etc.” In his view, 
inadequate communication of applicants’ 
qualifications to employers is a basic factor 
in the improper utilization of manpower in 
the economy and it is his hope that these 
guides will help to correct this limitation. 


PROPOSED MEDAL FOR CIVILIAN 
SERVICE UNDER PERILOUS CON- 
DITIONS 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Harvey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a House 
concurrent resolution in behalf of hun- 
dreds of Americans who, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, have volunteered their 
knowledge and skill to serve their coun- 
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try and fellow men under perilous con- 
ditions. My resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that the President should award 
an appropriately designed medal and certif- 
icate to those citizens of the United States 
who, although not members of the Armed 
Forces or officers or employees of the Federal 
Government, voluntarily serve in areas where 
the Armed Forces are engaged in combat 
with hostile forces in an effort to lessen the 
suffering and improve the conditions of the 
civilian populations in such areas. 


In particular, I would like to point 
out the difficult work being conducted 
by Americans in South Vietnam, which 
has prompted this legislation. U.S. doc- 
tors have volunteered to work without 
pay for at least 2 months in South 
Vietnam. 

Their patients, as pointed out in an 
article in the May 20 issue of Time 
magazine, are the 15.5 million civilians 
for whom there is, in effect, only 1 
Vietnamese doctor available for every 
50,000—well over 50 times worse than 
the physician-patient ratio in the United 
States. 

I have learned that the first group of 
U.S. volunteer doctors arrived last Sep- 
tember and have worked with similar 
teams from Korea, Switzerland, the 
Philippines, Iran, Taiwan, New Zealand, 
and Australia. 

It is with particular pride that I men- 
tion that two doctors from my hometown 
of Saginaw, Mich., have already partici- 
pated in this program. They are Dr. 
Hugh T. Caumartin, a radiologist, and 
Dr. Hugh L. Sulfridge, Jr., and ortho- 
pedist. 

A recent brief article in the Saginaw 
News best describes the contribution of 
these doctors. Permit me to quote the 
article: 

Hospital Corpsman James B. Beyersdorf 
of the Navy’s Ist Shore Party Battalion, sta- 
tioned in Viet Nam, has some nice words for 
two Saginaw doctors serving in that country 
as volunteers. 

In a letter to the Saginaw County Medical 
Society, Beyersdorf—who comes home this 
month after more than a year in Viet Nam— 
writes: “First of all I am proud of what 
these doctors (Dr. Hugh T. Caumartin and 
Dr. Hugh L. Sulfridge) of my home town 
have done. To volunteer their time and 
their great knowledge of medicine to the 
people of Viet Nam, as well as to our service- 
men, To give up a well organized practice 
in the City of Saginaw. They care for the 
deprived man and the man without. Because 
that is what most of the Vietnamese are. 
I have seen a lot of sicknesses I thought I 
would never see—Also, we know the reason 
we are here, and I believe the majority of 
the nation, and especially our home town, 
knows why we are here. I am proud to be 
from Saginaw.” 


With the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of State, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, the Department of 
Defense, and the President’s Office, no 
great difficulty should arise in singling 
out the men and women, in a variety of 
endeavors, who are deserving of this spe- 
cial recognition. 

Further, I believe it is of great impor- 
tance to focus attention on the little 
known of work of such humanitarian ef- 
fort. This, I believe, is equal to our mili- 
tary commitment and successes. This 
is a deserving tribute to dedicated men 
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and women who have and are making a 
personal sacrifice to heed a call of hu- 
manity. It is, in the truest sense, the 
real spirit of America at work for 
freedom-loving people. 


PRESSURE BY BEER FIRM IN TRUST 
SUIT 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the Members, I place in 
the Recorp at this point the following 
article by the distinguished, Pulitzer 
Prize-Winning Columnist Clark Mollen- 
hoff in the July 22, 1966, edition of the 
Des Moines, Iowa, Register: 

PRESSURE BY BEER FIRM IN Trust Surr 

(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Justice Department 
records indicate that the Anheuser-Busch 
Co. used “political pressure” to try to bring 
a settlement on the highly controversial 
antitrust suit inyolving acquisition of a 
Wisconsin malting company. 

The settlement of the suit by the John- 
son administration has been subject to Re- 
publican criticism since it was settled dur- 
ing the same period that owners and repre- 
sentatives of Anheuser-Busch were making 
political contributions of $10,000 to the 
President’s Club. 


PLANE TRIP 


Also involved in the controversy is the 
fact that Donald F. Turner, head of the 
Antitrust Division, went to the All-Star base- 
ball game in St. Louis in a plane owned by 
Anheuser-Busch. The plane ride took place 
only three weeks after the antitrust action 
was dismissed on recommendation of Turner. 

Alfred Fleishman, the public relations man 
who arranged for the $10,000 in contributions 
to the President's Club, has said there was 
no political pressure in connection with the 
settlement of the Anheuser-Busch case and 
no discussions of the antitrust case with the 
Democratic Party people who accepted the 
$10,000. 

The files of the Justice Department show 
that the trial lawyers assigned to the An- 
heuser-Busch case were opposed to dis- 
missal of the action. 

Trial lawyers John F. Hughes and David R. 
Melincoff in a memorandum of May 9, 1966, 
set out the historic background of the case 
from the time it was filed in January, 1962, 
on the recommendations of Lee Loevinger, 
then the head of the antitrust division. 

Anheuser-Busch lawyers tried to obtain a 
settlement in 1962 and 1963, and relative to 
one of these efforts in December, 1963, 
Hughes and Melincoff made the following 
comment: 

“At that time, as Mr. (Baddic J.) Rashid 
(chief, trial section) is aware, Anheuser was 
not the least bit hesitant to bring political 
pressure to bear from among others, Senators 
(STUART) SYMINGTON and (Epwarp) Lone of 
Missouri.” 

The trial attorneys contended that the 
lawyers for Anheuser-Busch tried to avoid 
a trial and had halted the “discovery” proc- 
ess by indicating a willingness to settle with 
& consent decree at several stages. 

However, the trial attorneys said this ap- 
peared to them to be “dragging heels” for 
purposes of delay during which time the firm 
was operating the Rahr Malting Co. at Mani- 
towoc, Wis. 
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DENY VIOLATION 


Edward Barton, a lawyer for Anheuser- 
Busch, contended that the acquisition would 
not be a violation of the antitrust laws, and 
asked whose interest the department (of 
justice) seeks to protect since all brewers, 
former customers of Rahr, have alternate 
supplies.” 

Hughes and Melincoff replied: Our answer 
is that the public interest will be protected 
by retaining a vigoruos competition in the 
malt and beer industries as possible in light 
of oligopolistic tendencies in both indus- 
tries.” 

They stated that “in one swoop the na- 
tion’s largest brewer (Anheuser-Busch) ac- 
quired 9 per cent of all production of malt.” 

In his recommendation to dismiss the case, 
Turner in a June 8, 1966, memorandum 
stated: “With great reluctance, since I believe 
there should be a strong presumption against 
taking such action, I recommend that we con- 
sent to the dismissal without prejudice of 
the above civil complaint. I have had the 
case carefully analyzed by several staff peo- 
ple, and am convinced the facts simply do 
not support any of the possible theories which 
I would consider appropriate.” 

In the memorandum, Turner said there 
might be some impact of the dismissal of the 
Anheuser-Busch case on other pending cases, 
but commented that the Justice Department 
is “not wholly unprepared to distinguish be- 
tween” the Anheuser-Busch dismissal and 
other cases they do not intend to dismiss. 

TIMING OF GIFT 

Representative CHARLES GooDELL (Rep., 
N. Y.) has put together a chronology of the 
events showing that the contributions of 
$10,000 to the President's Club took place in 
mid-May, during the same period that the 
Justice Department was making a decision to 
dismiss the suit. 

Representative Goopet, and others have 
raised the question as to whether the whole 
idea of large contributions to the President's 
Club does not leave an inference of a link 
with “influence peddling.” 

GOODELL claimed in a statement in Thurs- 
day's CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that official files 
fail to show any “significant contributions” 
to presidential campaigns prior to this year 
by officials of Anheuser-Busch. 

Republican House Leader GERALD FORD of 
Michigan and GoopELL have asked for a full 
investigation of the handling of the An- 
heuser-Busch case. GOODELL has also asked 
for a full accounting of how the $10,000 was 
brought to Washington, whether it was de- 
livered in cash or in checks, to whom it was 
delivered and where. 

Fleishman told The Register that “the 
money was not delivered to the Democratic 
National Committee in cash.” 


MINNESOTA REBIRTH—THE TACO- 
NITE AMENDMENT 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, J. S. Ab- 
dnor tells the story of the rebirth of the 
Minnesota taconite industry in the June 
issue of Mining Congress Journal. One 
of his conclusions: 

The Minnesota story of economic rebirth 
is essentially and basically a story of govern- 
ment—governmental attitudes and govern- 
mental policies—all as approved by the peo- 
ple. The vast investments, the thousands of 
jobs, the millions of dollars spent annually 
on materials and supplies stand as brilliant 
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testimony to the fact that government ac- 
tion to create jobs and business does not 
rest alone in grants, aids, or make-work pro- 
grams. As necessary as such programs may 
be in some cases, they should never be per- 
mitted to obliterate the more substantial 
and permanent economic improvement re- 
sulting from private investment in private 
enterprise, made with the assurance that 
fairness and equality will prevail in the taxa- 
tion of that investment. This is indeed a 
story that should be heeded by all Ameri- 
cans. 


And so it should be. As one of those 
who worked to obtain the passage of 
taconite amendment, I take pleasure in 
introducing this article for the RECORD: 


MINNESOTA REBIRTH—THE TACONITE 
AMENDMENT 


(By J. S. Abdnor, Assistant to the President, 
Pickands Mather & Co.) 


TACONITE INVESTMENTS REPRESENT A BILLION 
DOLLARS WORTH OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


It is difficult for most of us to think or 
speak in terms of a billion dollars. Yet to 
speak of the taconite mining industry in the 
State of Minnesota today is to speak of a bil- 
lion dollars which have been spent or com- 
mitted to be spent for the development of 
taconite facilities. 

In one sense discussion of this subject af- 
fords a remarkable and rare opportunity. It 
affords the opportunity to speak of the ex- 
penditure of a billion dollars without speak- 
ing of public funds—that is, not one dollar 
from the federal or state treasury. Every 
one of these billion dollars represents a dollar 
earned, saved, and invested by an individual 
or a private corporation in equity ownership 
or loans for private business enterprise. 

Every one of these billion dollars invested 
in Minnesota contributes to the creation of 
new job opportunities for men who need 
work, operating facilities which will require 
expenditure of millions of dollars annually 
for equipment and supplies with business- 
men who need business, and tax dollars for 
municipalities and schools which can always 
make use of more revenue. Thousands of 
men employed in taconite pay taxes on their 
earnings and the businessmen who sell to 
taconite companies and employees of these 
companies pay taxes on their property and 
upon their earnings. From this sort of thing 
is a sound economy created and maintained, 
as distinguished from public-sponsored pro- 
grams to create employment which can be 
suddenly terminated by lack of a congres- 
sional or legislative appropriation of money. 

This is not to say that government had no 
part in this story of the economic rebirth of 
northeastern Minnesota. On the contrary, 
the State of Minnesota, with overwhelming 
approval of its people, was instrumental in 
accomplishing a transition from economic 
decline and near social despair to a vital re- 
covery of jobs and business. Even more im- 
portant is a recovery of public enthusiasm 
and pride in the results achieved by business, 
labor, and people in all walks of life, moving 

in a united effort to accomplish a 
common end. 


SPECIAL TAX IMPOSED ON IRON ORE IN 1921 


This story of Minnesota had its beginning 
in 1921. In that year the state legislature 
enacted a constitutional amendment which 
provided that the iron mining industry could 
be taxed on a higher, and more onerous, basis 
than any other industry in the state. At the 
next general election, the voters approved 
the amendment, presumably upon the theory 
that an extractive industry could be taxed 
higher than all others. In any event, it 
seems now to have been generally believed 
that here was one industry that could not 
leave the State of Minnesota regardless of 
its tax burden. The higher tax was imme- 
diately imposed by a so-called occupation 
tax at the rate of six percent of the market 
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value of iron ore produced in Minnesota, less 
only certain direct costs specified in the law. 
A corollary tax was imposed upon royalties 
paid to the owners of the mineral lands. 

It was not until 1933 that any similar tax 
was imposed upon other industries in the 
state. In that year a corporate income tax 
law was enacted but the burden on other 
industry was only a fraction of that placed 
upon iron mining. 

By 1937, the Minnesota state legislature 
found it necessary to make sweeping tax in- 
creases for state revenue, but the old pat- 
tern prevailed and the iron mining industry 
retained the same dubious distinction of be- 
ing taxed on a much higher basis than all 
others. 


RATE WAS ENORMOUS RELATIVE TO OTHER TAX- 
PAYERS 

From 1937 until 1955, the rate of the oc- 
cupation and royalty taxes paid by the min- 
ing industry continued to rise while the 
state legislature found it politically expedi- 
ent not to increase the tax rates upon other 
types of business except for a soldiers’ bonus 
tax imposed generally upon all taxpayers. 
While corporate income tax has increased 
since 1955, the cold, hard fact is that today 
and for years past, the iron mining industry 
pays to the State of Minnesota a tax up to 
three or four times as much upon produc- 
tion from its red ore mines as it would pay 
if taxed like other corporate taxpayers in 
Minnesota. 

During the course of these events relating 
to the natural ore mines, or the “red ores” 
as we now know them, the taconite industry 
came into being. 

As early as 1930 The University of Minne- 
sota and some of the mining companies could 
foresee the day that the red ores would not 
be sufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
steel industry. Experimentation and re- 
search turned to the hard, low-grade rock 
known as taconite. New methods had to be 
found for drilling this rock since existing 
drills were incapable of doing the job effec- 
tively or economically. Methods had to be 
found for grinding this ore to minus 300 
mesh, and this challenge alone seemed al- 
most insurmountable. Magnetic separators 
had to be devised to separate the particles of 
high-grade iron ore from the mass of mate- 
rial that came from the grinding mills, Fin- 
ally the magnetic particles had to be agglom- 
erated into pellets or nodules for shipment 
to the mills and use in the furnaces. 
Throughout all of this was the constant real- 
ization that taconite had to compete on an 
economic basis with other iron ores from all 
other sources, 


TACONITE DEVELOPMENT ENCOURAGED BY 1941 
LAW 


As experimentation and research pro- 
gressed and began to show promise, the Min- 
nesota legislature showed commendable fore- 
sight. In 1941 special laws were passed for 
taconite which relieved this industry from 
the excessive and onerous taxation of the 
red ore mines. Credits were provided against 
the occupation tax in recognition of the high 
cost of labor that would inevitably result. 
Still other special laws were designed to pro- 
tect against excessive local taxation. 

With this recognition and encouragement 
from the state, research was accelerated. 
Pickands Mather & Co., which had been con- 
ducting an intense research program in taco- 
nite since 1930, constructed a pilot plant, and 
later a preliminary plant using commercial- 
sized machines to promote this work. U.S. 
Steel built its operation known as Pilotac, 
which was capable of producing up to a mil- 
lion tons of concentrate per year. 

Early in the 1950's Reserve Mining Co,, 
owned by Republic and Armco, was prepared 
to embark upon the construction of a com- 
mercial operation that ultimately was capable 
of producing over five million tons of pellets 
annually. Shortly thereafter, Erie Mining 
Co., under the management and operation of 
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Pickands Mather & Co., commenced con- 
struction of a plant designed to produce 7½ 
million tons of pellets annually for its 
owners—Bethlehem Steel Corp., Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co., Interlake Steel Corp., 
and Steel Company of Canada. 

The construction and operation of the 
Reserve and Erie plants proved the feasibil- 
ity of production of a high grade iron ore 
product from low grade mineral bearing 
rock, whether that rock be called taconite in 
Minnesota, jasper in Michigan, or any other 
name anywhere in the world. The steel in- 
dustry turned more and more to the con- 
centrate produced from these low-grade ores, 
and the people of Minnesota saw new invest- 
ments and new plans going into other states 
and nations, but except for an expansion of 
Reserve, no additional facilities were com- 
mitted to Minnesota. 

Although Erie and Reserve had put over 
half a billion dollars into Minnesota taconite, 
thinking people in all walks of life in Minne- 
sota were asking why additional hundreds of 
millions of dollars were being invested and 
thousands of jobs being created elsewhere. 
This when Minnesota had abundant reserves 
of taconite, established communities, a 
skilled labor force, plentiful water, and ex- 
cellent shipping facilities. At least one an- 
swer to this question was self-evident. In 
spite of much more favorable tax laws for 
taconite as compared to the red ores, the con- 
stitutional amendment of 1922 still stood, 
with firm declaration, that the iron mining 
industry could be taxed on a higher and 
more onerous basis than any other industry 
in the state. Taconite operations are a part 
of this iron mining industry in Minnesota. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT DEFEATED IN 1961 


With awareness and understanding came 
action, Community leaders from the Iron 
range set aside any old animosities that 
existed and late in 1960 came to the iron 
mining industry with a request to join in an 
effort to achieve a constitutional amendment. 
The object would be to assure the investors 
of hundreds of millions of dollars that the 
state would not thereafter increase the occu- 
pation and royalty taxes of taconite com- 
panies above amounts they would be re- 
quired to pay if they were taxed like other 
corporations. Under such a proposed 
amendment, the taconite industry could not 
alone be called upon to carry the burden of 
increasing state revenue through taxes which 
exceeded those imposed upon others. In 
the legislative session of 1961, the proposed 
amendment unfortunately became enmeshed 
in a political controversy which resulted in 
its defeat. 

During the ensuing months, supporters of 
the amendment were constantly engaged in 
an educational program designed to achieve 
unity and bipartisan support. Early in the 
1963 session, the United Steelworkers of 
America, after long discussions with the in- 
dustry, threw its full weight behind a consti- 
tutional amendment that would be effective 
for a period of 26 years. The result of this 
united effort was a submission by the legisla- 
ture of a constitutional amendment to a vote 
of the electorate with only four dissenting 
votes in the House of Representatives and 
nine in the Senate. 


MAYO COMMITTEE SPEARHEADED EFFORT FOR 
1964 ELECTION 

Probably no state has ever seen a more 
united special effort than that given in Min- 
nesota before the election in November 1964. 
Both political parties, almost all business and 
commercial organizations, labor unions, pro- 
fessional groups, women’s organizations, 
farm groups, and literally hundreds of 
others worked under the leadership of the 
Mayo Committee, headed by Dr. Charles 
Mayo, to achieve passage of the amendment. 
The details of this is a story in itself but let 
it suffice to say that 80 percent of all voters 
at the polls voted “yes” on the amendment, 
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only 13 percent voted “no” and seven percent 
voted neither way. 

Following this overwhelming approval of 
the tax limitation for the taconite industry, 
the response from the iron ore and steel in- 
dustry was almost electrifying in its impact. 
U.S. Steel immediately fulfilled a pledge it 
had given to the legislature in 1963 to build 
a plant if the amendment were adopted. 
Oglebay-Norton, with Ford Motor Co., had 
indeed already committed a plant by elec- 
tion time with full confidence in the passage 
of the amendment. Hanna Mining Co., fol- 
lowed with its commitment for two new 
taconite facilities, and Erie Mining Co. ad- 
vanced its plant expansion from an annual 
capacity of 744 million tons to 10.3 million 
tons, 


OTHERS’ SHOULD HEED MINNESOTA'S EXPERIENCE 


The Minnesota story of economic rebirth is 
essentially and basically a story of govern- 
ment—governmental attitudes and govern- 
mental policies—all as approved by the peo- 
ple. The vast investments, the thousands 
of jobs, the millions of dollars spent annually 
on materials and supplies stand as brilliant 
testimony to the fact that government action 
to create jobs and business does not rest 
alone in grants, aids, or make-work programs, 
As necessary as such programs may be in 
some cases, they should never be permitted to 
obliterate the more substantial and per- 
manent economic improvement resulting 
from private investment in private enter- 
prise, made with the assurance that fairness 
and equality will prevail in the taxation of 
that investment. This is indeed a story that 
should be heeded by all Americans. 

The people of Minnesota may very well ask 
themselves if the Minnesota story has ended 
with over a billion dollars in private funds 
now invested or committed for investment 
in taconite, or has the Minnesota story only 
begun. An analysis of events in the past 
few years makes it obvious that the answer 
rests in the continued awareness of the peo- 
ple to the problems of taxation and a con- 
tinued vigilance against any form of oppres- 
sion by taxation. 

Every new taconite plant now being built 
has been designed with the possibility of 
expansion, Other companies not yet com- 
mitted to taconite operations in Minnesota 
are obviously studying possibilities there, 
as witnessed by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
with respect to its future plans in the Gil- 
bert-Biwabik area of the Mesabi range. Most 
of us in the iron mining business agree that 
research and planning in the direct reduc- 
tion of ores is progressing at an ever increas- 
ing pace. The place of Minnesota ores in the 
direct reduction programs will not depend 
alone upon the adaptability of the Minne- 
sota ores to the direct reduction processes. 
The attitudes of people, as reflected in the 
attitudes of government, will continue to 
play a vital role. 

There is good reason to believe that this 
contemporary story of Minnesota has only 
begun. Many dedicated men and women 
from every walk of life, have given of them- 
selves, their time, and even their money for 
the accomplishment of the success that will 
result in a vital new economic growth to 
Minnesota. It is unlikely that these people 
will ever again permit the economy of Min- 
nesota to fall behind other states and other 
nations because of governmental attitudes 
toward the taconite industry, 

(About the author: J. S. Abdnor has been 
assistant to the president of Pickands Mather 
& Co, since 1963 and has been employed by 
Pickands Mather since joining its legal de- 
partment at Duluth in 1955. Prior to that 
time he spent 11 years in the employ of the 
State of Minnesota where his last capacity 
Was an assistant attorney general and chief 
counsel assigned to the department of tax- 
ation.) 
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VESTED INTERESTS IN POVERTY 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, there 
are those in our society who, through no 
fault of their own, cannot provide for 
themselves the basic needs of life. It has 
long been the sentiment in this Nation 
that cooperative efforts must be made to 
supply these needs temporarily on the 
condition that when the necessity no 
longer exists the assistance will be with- 
drawn. A second condition is implicit 
in this arrangement: An honest effort 
must be made to provide for one’s indi- 
vidual responsibilities as far as possible. 
Under these terms, there is scarcely a 
fairminded person who would begrudge 
the use of tax moneys for worthwhile 
welfare assistance. 

In this context I believe the follow- 
ing editorial from the July 25, 1966, Chi- 
cago Tribune is most enlightening, and 
for this reason I insert it in the Recorp 
at this point: 

VESTED INTERESTS IN POVERTY 

It was predictable that chronic welfare 
statism and the Johnson administration’s 
“war on poverty” would persuade apostles of 
discord that the claims of reliefers on society 
far overshadowed any need on the part of 
these people to try to contribute to it. This 
philosophy is now out in the open. 

The relief commissioner of New York City, 
Mitchell I. Ginsberg, has disclosed that a 
committee representing a city-wide organi- 
zation of 5,000 relief recipients has demanded 
that the city’s relief rolls be opened so 
everyone on welfare can be organized into a 
“union.” There are 550,000 reliefers in New 
York. 

The law requires that the names of those 
receiving public assistance be kept secret, 
but that has not deterred a campaign to or- 
ganize a national union of public aid re- 
cipients. 

According to Mr. Ginsberg, the strategy is 
to demand everything the welfare laws allow 
and to urge all those whose financial situa- 
tion makes them eligible for welfare to apply 
for it. The organizers, operating from what 
is called the Poverty Rights Action center in 
Washington, contend that for every person 
now receiving relief in New York, another 
one is eligible but doesn’t apply. 

At present one person out of every 16 in 
New York is on relief. The campaign is to 
extend relief to one New Yorker in every 
eight. Mr, Ginsberg says that many of those 
who are not on relief are able to handle their 
problems in other ways and don't want to be 
on the relief rolls. 

The purpose of unionization is not only 
to build up a huge lobby as a pressure group 
but to undermine the existing relief system. 
Doubling the relief rolls in major cities and 
unionizing those on the dole are deliberately 
designed to create such a financial crisis for 
the cities that the federal government would 
have to step in with a whole new system of 
income distribution. 

Those pushing the campaign seek to sub- 
stitute a guaranteed annual income in place 
of relief checks. Such a plan would impose 
enormous burdens on cities, states, and the 
federal government. It would institution- 
alize “poverty” as a permanent and im- 


mutable condition and discourage any effort 
by free riders to better themselves and get off 
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the backs of the taxpayers. We could expect 
one family generation after another to col- 
lect incomes from the productive members 
of society, with constantly accumulating de- 
mands for “more.” 

On the recent death of Raymond Hilliard, 
Cook county director of public aid, we re- 
called that Mr. Hilliard had nothing but 
scorn for those who are trying to organize 
and inflame the poor. He wrote: 

“Too many are being misled by some of 
today’s bogus leadership into believing that 
the war on poverty and the fight for racial 
justice can be a ‘fun game,’ a happy round 
of parades and protests, meetings, denuncia- 
tions, and general conviviality. These fakers 
most generally sneer at education and preach 
resistance for its own sake, even to such 
things as the taking of decent jobs.“ 

There spoke a prophet in his own time, 


OLD REALITIES AND NEW MYTHS 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBRooK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a very 
cogent analysis of the current dilemma 
we find in the American liberal com- 
munity is well portrayed in a very timely 
article by Henry Fairlie in the June 16 
issue of Reporter magazine, The article 
is a very fine one, particularly since it 
comes from a fairly liberal English col- 
umnist and is published in the liberal 
Reporter. 

It calls to our attention many inter- 
esting facets of the raging debate on 
our foreign policy and I commend it to 
the Members of this body for their edi- 
fication and comment: 

OLD REALITIES AND New MYTHS 
(By Henry Fairlie) 
You Lazarushian-leather Gunga Din! 

Though I’ve belted you an’ flayed you, 

By the livin’ Gawd that made you, 

You're a better man than I am, Gunga Din! 


It was rather a surprise, as I read the text 
of Senator Fulbright's third lecture at the 
Johns Hopkins University, to find that he 
had taken time out to attack me as a British 
Gunga Din.” What he means, I suppose, is 
that—since I generally support the manner 
in which America has exercised, and now ex- 
ercises, its huge power—I am to be regarded 
as a water carrier for the American empire. 

I had asked for the full texts of Senator 
Fulbright's Johns Hopkins lectures before I 
knew of this unexpected personal note. I 
could not understand how an intelligent 
man had been led into some of the state- 
ments he was reported to have made. I was 
interested also to find if his views had 
changed since he published Old Myths and 
New Realities in 1964. 

This, in the event, proved to be a most 
curious exercise. It was a little mystifying, 
for example, to turn from this passage in the 
lecture: 

“The question, phrased somewhat differ- 
ently, is how and why it happens that the 
groups into which men organize themselves 
come to be regarded as ends in themselves, 
as living organisms with needs and prefer- 
ences of their own which are separate from 
and superior to those of the individual, war- 
ranting, when necessary, the sacrifice of the 
hopes, the pleasures and the lives of indi- 
vidual men”... 
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to this passage in Old Myths and New 
Realities: 

“The question, phrased somewhat differ- 
ently, is how and why it happens that the 
groups into which men organize themselves 
come to be regarded as ends in themselves, 
as living organisms with needs and prefer- 
ences of their own which are separate from 
and superior to those of individuals, war- 
ranting, when necessary, the sacrifice of the 
hopes and pleasures of individual men.” 

In fact, the two passages continue for 
considerably longer, almost word for word, 
the same; and they are by no means the 
only example of the words of 1964 being 
delivered, as if new-born, to the captive au- 
dience of 1966. 

Again, in 1966 as in 1964, Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT has lit his argument with occasional 
quotations, and it is disconcerting to find 
that so many of those which crop up in 
1966 were trotted out in 1964: a little joke 
by Samuel Butler (Old Myths, p. 7; Johns 
Hopkins I); a speech by Alexander H. Ste- 
phens (Old Myths, p. 67; Johns Hopkins III); 
a brooding thought from Aldous Huxley 
(Old Myths, p. 70; Johns Hopkins III); an 
esoteric quotation from the seventeenth- 
century French historian Jean de La Bruyére 
(Old Myths, p. 141; Johns Hopkins IT); and 
an animad-version by Gordon W. Alport 
(Old Myths, p. 144; Johns Hopkins III) 

Nevertheless, despite this self-plagiarism, 
there is a marked difference between the 
1964 and 1966 versions of Senator FULBRIGHT’s 
views to which I think it is worth paying 
attention. He did not, in 1964, concern him- 
self with the morality of American power 
but with its physical limitations and the in- 
flexibility of its purposes. Anxious to con- 
demn “moralism” in American policy, he 
avoided any “moralism” of his own. 

It is this which has changed in the Johns 
Hopkins lectures. Senator FULBRIGHT at- 
tacks the problem of power with almost 
religious fervor: 

„ great nation is peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the idea that its power is a sign 
of God's favor, conferring upon it a special 
responsibility for other nations—to make 
them richer and happier and wiser, to re- 
make them, that is, in its own shining im- 
age. Power confuses itself with virtue and 
it also tends to take itself for omnipo- 
ten ce 

It was approximately under this kind of 
infatuation—an exaggerated sense of power 
and an imaginary sense of mission—that the 
Athenians attacked Syracuse and Napoleon 
and then Hitler invaded Russia. 

“Gradually but unmistakably we are suc- 
cumbing to the arrogance of power.” 

This is rather splendid pulpit rhetoric. 
But it is worth noticing in passing, how the 
rhetoric by itself advances and exaggerates 
the argument. The qualifications and hesi- 
tations of “susceptible to” and “tends to” are 
transformed, by the end, into the sweeping 
and doom-laden certainties of “succumbing” 
and “unmistakably.” Proof is not required: 
the words are enough. It is exactly how my 
grandfather used to preach. 

Here, as elsewhere in the lectures, Senator 
FULBRIGHT makes considerable use of debat- 
able historical analogies; and they are I be- 
lieve, a vital clue to his present position. 
They may take us as far back as Athens, but 
we must go back with him, because in them 
he reveals his preoccupations and, in my 
view, his fallacies. For if Senator FULBRIGĦET 
does not believe in God's favor, he certainly 
believes in His vengeance. 

SOME UNHISTORICAL ANALOGIES 

I was at first baffled that Senator FULBRIGHT 
should have chosen only Athens and Na- 
poleon’s France and Hitler’s Germany. Why 
not the Roman Empire, the Spanish Empire, 
the British Empire? But the reason is 
simple. He was seeking examples of the de- 
cline of great nations and great empires as 
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the result of “an exaggerated sense of power 
and an ary sense of mission,” and 
neither Rome nor Spain nor Britain suited. 

Again and again, in fact, Rome tried to 
limit the boundaries of its empire to draw 
@ final line against the barbarians, to say 
“thus far and no farther.” Rome remains to 
this day, the outstanding example of the 
very opposite of what Senator FULBRIGHT is 
trying to demonstrate: it was an empire 
which tried to stop and, when it found that 
impossible, tried to contract, and failed. 

Moreover, the point is underlined by the 
very first of the examples that he takes. 
There are not in history many more wretched 
ends to a wretched story than the failure of 
Athenian imperialism and the ruin of the 
Greece of the city-states. Countless volumes 
have been written on the theme since Thu- 
cydides, but few are as certain in their judg- 
ment as Senator FULBRIGHT. 

Athenlans—not just Alcibiades, not just 
Cleon, but Pericles himself—were gripped by 
the idea that Athens, in order to survive, in 
order to live at all, must expand. This was 
the Leit motiv, not just of Thucydides’s ter- 
rible narrative but of the Athenian state, and 
the Athenian imperialism that he described, 
It is not possible for us,’ said Alcibiades, 
‘to calculate, like housekeepers, exactly how 
much empire we want to have. The fact is 
that we have reached a stage where we are 
forced to plan new conquests and forced to 
hold on to what we have got, because there 
is a danger that we ourselves may fall under 
the power of others unless others are in our 
power.. . No city can exist in inertia... .’” 

It is this last sentence that reflects the be- 
lief which drove Athens on: a belief deep in 
the Athenians’ philosophy, in their science, 
and in their attitude to the whole of life. 
Even Pericles justified Athenian imperialism 
by admitting its injustice, and claiming that 
Athens could not afford to be just: it must 
rule other people as a tyrant—or disappear. 

Athens, in fact, was responding to a philo- 
sophical—not just a political—principle of 
the age, and Senator FULBRIGHT distorts his- 
tory to suit his argument, by presenting a 
complex issue in simplified, careless, and 
vulgar terms. There is no historical, no 
philosophical, no political principle at work 
in America today even remotely similar to 
that which impelled Athens to its ruin. 

The comparison with Napoleon’s France 
and Hitler's Germany is even more vulgar. It 
was not “an exaggerated sense of power” that 
drove them on, but an insane pursuit of 
power, of world power, for its own sake; not 
“an imaginary sense of mission” that dic- 
tated their course, but the personal lust to 
conquer the world. To equate them with an 
anxious and inhibited democracy is a trifie 
ill-educated. When the Senator later pub- 
licly regretted his comparisons but insisted 
on the validity of his concepts, he did not 
manage to extricate himself from his muddle. 

These sweeping historical analogies illus- 
trate what has happened to his argument 
since 1964. In Old Myths and New Realities, 
he concerned himself with the dangers of 
overcommitting, overextending, the resources 
of the United States, a legitimate and prac- 
tical concern. But he did not impute or 
question motive. He did not attribute “arro- 
gance” to the United States, only possible 
blindness and possible folly. 

Today, in his concern to limit America’s 
commitments, he feels it necessary to go 
much further: to question not only whether 
it is possible for America to accept “a special 
responsibility for other nations,” but whether 
it is proper for it to do so. In order to do 
this, he then finds it necessary to employ a 
theory of revolutions which in effect denies 
that America need ever act on its own initia- 
tive. On the contrary, America need only 
wait until a revolution reaches its Ther- 
midor.” We are here presented with another 
of Senator Futsricut’s historical analogies— 
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picked up from Crane Brinton—that runs 
through the whole of his second lecture: 

“In Crane Brinton’s analysis, there is a 
tendency for great revolutions to be preceded 
by the demoralization of a traditional ruling 
class and to be characterized, thereafter, first 
by the rule of the moderates, then by the 
rule of the extremists, whose extremism de- 
generates into terror, and who then are dis- 
placed by more practical men who bring the 
society back to normalcy and routine, to the 
stage known in the French Revolution as 
*‘Thermidor’. . 

“In its eighth year the Cuban revolution 
may be emerging from extremism into its 
period of Thermidor. The process . is one 
that other great revolutions have gone 
through: the French Revolution was finally 
institutionalized by the Third Republic, the 
Russian Revolution by Stalin and perhaps 
more even by Khrushchev. . . . 

“The Chinese revolution is still at flood 
tide . . . still unready for that coming down 
to earth which we call ‘Thermidor’ ” 

I am no more a professional historian 
than Senator FULBRIGHT, but this is as weird 
a description of the course of “great revolu- 
tions” as I have ever read. 

Thermidor did not bring France back to 
“normalcy”—however “normalcy” can be de- 
ecribed in such a situation—and it was 
certainly not the “end” of the French Revo- 
lution. Napoleon was the child of the revo- 
lution, seizing its opportunities and using 
them for his schemes of world conquest. 

As for saying that “the French Revolu- 
tion was finally institutionalized by the Third 
Republic,” one wonders what he can mean 
by “finally.” The Third Republic—state 
and society—collapsed ignominiously in 
1940; the Fourth Republic fared no better; 
and it is extremely doubtful whether the 
Fifth Republic, in spite of the exaltation of 
the moment, will survive the disappearance 
of President de Gaulle. 

This attempt to show that revolutions 
teach a “final” condition, “which we call 
Thermidor,“ then leads Senator FULBRIGHT 
into his astonishing description of the course 
of the Russian Revolution. If the Russian 
Revolution was “institutionalized” by Stalin, 
then it was institutionalized in the Terror 
and not in Thermidor at all; and it was in- 
stitutionalized also in aggrandizement 
abroad. He speaks, indeed, of “much of what 
we find shocking and barbarous in. . Rus- 
sia in the twenties and thirties . . .” as if it 
had all passed, as if the recent trials had 
not taken place in Russia. 

None of this is just history to Senator 
Putericut. He uses his historical analogies 
to find the broadest possible justifications for 
the withdrawal of American power and for 
American nonintervention in those parts of 
the world which he does not regard as essen- 
tial to its interests. The fact that these jus- 
tifications are based on historical analogies 
which are, to say the least, questionable is a 
warning that we should not too easily accept 
his heady mixture of history and morality. 

In Old Myths and New Realities, he was 
still inclined to believe that the defense (or, 
at least, the support) of the free world was 
not a moral duty but an actual American 
interest: 

“I begin with the premise that the con- 
tinued existence of the Castro régime in 
Cuba is inimical to the interests of the 
United States, and that these interests would 
be far better served by a Cuban government 
oriented toward liberal democracy. . 

. .. We can reinvigorate our efforts to 
strengthen the free nations of Asia, Africa, 


momic assistance and by encouraging: coop- 
erative free-world aid programs. . 


He was even fairly certain about the Amer- 
loan interest in South vietnam: 

to establish viable, independent 

states in Indochina and elsewhere in South- 


east Asia, which will be free of and secure 
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from the domination of Communist China 
and Communist North Vietnam.” 

His emphasis throughout was on the Amer- 
ican interest in maintaining where possible— 
or at least where possible— 
“free nations . . . viable, independent states 
oriented toward liberal democracy.” 

THE THEORY OF INEVITABILITY 

If Senator FULBRIGHT still feels this con- 
cern, it is not evident in the Johns Hopkins 
lectures. The purpose of the whole of his 
second lecture is to argue that America must 
come to terms with violent and undemocratic 
revolutions— These prospects are probable 
rather than inevitable’—even before they 
have reached their “Thermidor.” Thus, in 
1964, he argued that it “would be unwise” 
to recognize Communist China or acquiesce 
in its admission to the United Nations “be- 
cause there is nothing to be gained by it 
so long as the Peking régime maintains its 
attitude of implacable hostility toward the 
United States.“ But in 1966, while admit- 
ting that Communist China is “still messi- 
anic in its aims, if not in its actions, still 
filled with passionate hostility to its foreign 
enemies, real and imaginary .. , he calls 
for gestures of friendship to be made to it 
by the United States, involving “something 
more—perhaps a great deal more—than 
reciprocity.” 

The justification of such gestures is that 
they “may weaken the Chinese image of a 
hostile America and hasten the day of China's 
Thermidor.” The may“ here is hardly the 
firm foundation on which policy can be 
built, any more than is the prospect of 
China’s obeying his historical analogy, its 
revolution “abating into Thermidor.” Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT argues that America is so 
strong that it can afford the risks. But he 
may here be making precisely the same over- 
estimate of America’s strength that he is 
intent on resisting. 

The melancholy that runs through his 
lectures takes the treacherous form of as- 
suming the inevitable. Thus, America must 
not undertake the full responsibilities of its 
power, otherwise it will court ruin as surely 
as Athens and Napoleon and Hitler; and 
America must not search for ways of en- 
couraging peaceful and democratic changes 
of government, because revolution, and 
especially contemporary revolution, will prob- 
ably be violent and undemocratic. 

In the third of the Johns Hopkins lectures, 
this melancholy submission to “inevitability” 
takes an extreme form in his discussion of 
the causes of war: 

“We must recognize, first of all, that the 
ultimate source of war and peace lies in 
human nature. 

But this is a flat contradiction of what 
Senator FULBRIGHT said on the same subject 
in Old Myths and New Realities. There he 
quoted approvingly from a group of eight 
psychologists and social scientists: 

“To the best of our knowledge, there is no 
evidence that wars are necessary and mevit- 
able consequences of ‘human nature’. 

Between 1964 and 1966, then, he seems to 
have moved to a position from which he re- 
gards it as all but inevitable that the con- 
sequences of exercising world power must be 
ruinous; all but inevitable that revolutions 
must be violent and undemocratic; and all 
but inevitable that war follows from human 
nature. Such a formidable construction of 
“inevitability” is, of course, a traditional 
argument for withdrawal from action. 

There is not one of us who is not, from 
time to time, plunged into gloom at the 
catalogues of men’s sins and follies, at the 
story of the rise and fall of nations and civili- 
zations. But this is not a helpful frame of 
mind in which to try to form policy; and 
if I have only touched on current U.S. policy 
in rebutting Senator Putsricnr’s arguments, 
it is because he shows little direct concern 
with it in his lectures. Cassandra is an easy 
role to play, and a lazy one; and it is also not 
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the role which one would like to see being 
played by as rare and valuable a political 
creature as Senator FULBRIGHT. 


PATRIOTS: THOSE WHO DIFFER 
WITH HIS WAR POLICY NO LESS 
LOYAL THAN PRESIDENT 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as a fur- 
ther contribution to the national dia- 
log, I include in my remarks the 
thoughtful editorial by the distinguished 
editor of the Wheeling Intelligencer, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Mr. Thomas O’Brien 
Flynn: 

Patriots: THOSE WHO DIFFER WITH His Wan 

Ponicy No Less Lora THAN PRESIDENT 


By inference, at least, President Johnson 
questions the patriotism of those American 
critics of his war policy who advocate the 
cessation of our bombing attacks on North 
Viet Nam. He is annoyed by the absence of 
public criticism of Viet Cong sneak attacks 
on us. 

During the course of his midwestern po- 
litical tour last week, the President departed 
several times from his prepared text to make 
this point. 

“When they bombed one of our barracks 
in the dead of night and killed our men at 
two in the morning,” he said at one stop, 
“the only speeches I heard the next day 
were against our Government. 

“They bombed and injured some of our 
American boys in South Viet Nam today, and 
I doubt that you will hear many speeches in 
this Country. . . I doubt that you will see 
many columns written ...I doubt that 
your commentators will lecture them 
for the number of bombs they dropped 
on that hospital. I just wonder why they're 
so anxious to get us to stop bombing to pro- 
tect our men and they never say a word about 
stopping them (the Communists) from infil- 
trating and killing our men.” 

Mr. Johnson knows better, of course. He 
knows that there is no sentiment in this 
Country, certainly none of any significance, 
that supports the enemy. It goes without 
saying that all Americans hope—perhaps 
without too much confidence—for the suc- 
cess of American arms, and deplore as much 
as Mr. Johnson does the loss of American 
lives and terroristic practices by the enemy. 
But there is no point at all in “lecturing” 
the Communists on war tactics, to employ 
the President's phrase although there might 
be—this at least is the hope—in urging a 
course of action by this Country that just 
might, in the judgment of the critics, lead 
to a resolution of the conflict. 

The very fact that the sort of comment 
the President apparently would like to hear 
is missing and the sort he dislikes is present 
in such abundance would suggest some- 
thing to a mind less egotistical than his. 

Overwhelmingly, this newspaper is con- 
vinced, the American people believe we never 
should have participated in this war. Where 
opinion differs is over what should be done 
now that our involvement is a fact. There 
are those, generally described as the “hawks,” 
who would have us throw everything we 
have into the effort in an attempt to achieve 
a military victory as quickly as possible. 
There are others, generally described as the 
“doves,” who would have us withdraw as 
rapidly as good strategy will t. These 
are the critics of our bombing policy and 
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of any steps which they interpret as escala- 
tion of the war. 

The President and his advisers are pur- 
suing what seems to be a middle course be- 
tween these two extremes. They stop short 
of the unleashing of the full might of our 
destructive capacity, while accelerating the 
pressure gradually, in the hope that the 
enemy will weary of the pace and the price, 
conclude that the cause is helpless and so 
come to our terms. 

Meanwhile, American boys keep dying in a 
far off land in a cause which only through 
a line of reasoning most of us find it im- 
Possible to accept can be said to encom- 
pass an American obligation or threaten an 
American right. 

It is conceivable that the President 18 
right and his critics—whether they favor 
withdrawal or intensification of our war 
effort—are wrong. But none of them on the 
record is less a patriot than Mr. Johnson. 


POINT REYES NATIONAL SEASHORE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Dow H. CLAUSEN] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
this morning the Senate Subcommittee 
on Parks and Recreation held the initial 
hearing on the legislation introduced by 
Senator Kuchl. and myself to increase 
the authorization of the Point Reyes 
National Seashore in order to complete 
the land acquisition of this very impor- 
tant conservation project located in the 
county of Marin and contiguous to the 
heavily populated San Francisco Bay 


area. 

In view of the importance of this mat- 
ter, I believe the Members of the House 
should be made aware of some of the 
factors revealed during the presentation 
of the witnesses appearing this morning. 
Therefore, I am inserting in the RECORD 
the testimony of Mr. George Hartzog, 
Director of the National Park Service, 
and Dr. Edward Crafts, Director, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, in addition to 
my own brief remarks. 

The Park Service has spent a great 
deal of time studying the matter in prep- 
aration for the filing of the report to 
the House and Senate committees on 
the Kuchel-Clausen bills. 

The Park Service indicates very point- 
edly the problems—financial problems— 
they are encountering in a number of 
the park proposals throughout the 
country. 

The escalating costs associated with 
land acquisition for park purposes are 
posing some serious problems that de- 
mand the attention of every Member of 
Congress. In reading this testimony, 
you will note a number of recommenda- 
tions on the part of both agencies to 
cope with these financial problems, in- 
cluding the Park Service’s new three- 
dimension land management proposal 
for the Point Reyes National Seashore. 
This proposal recommends the adoption 
of a land use plan that will establish 
specific areas for public development, 
areas for preservation, and areas for 
private development. 

This proposal has some interesting 
aspects and I shall be seeking the com- 
ments and reaction of the people in my 
congressional district who are concerned 
and affected; namely, the landowners, 
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conservation groups, and political sub- 
divisions such as the Marin County 
Board of Supervisors, school districts, 
and other special assessment districts 
concerned about the impact on their tax 
base caused by any park proposal. 

During the hearings this morning, the 
Senator from Nevada, Mr. BIBLE, sug- 
gested that we must be careful and cau- 
tious in evaluating this Point Reyes pro- 
posal. While I agree with the Senator, 
I also want to remind my colleagues of 
the problems associated with pro- 
crastination and/or delay. The cost to 
the Federal Government has quadrupled 
since this national seashore was author- 
ized. A number of the landowners who 
did not wish to sell their lands at the 
time of the authorization have since 
changed their minds and now desire to 
sell—yet the Park Service does not have 
the money to proceed with negotiations. 
One landowner's wife passed away creat- 
ing an estate tax problem that was re- 
ferred to by Senator Kuchl in the hear- 
ings today. Recently, a decision on the 
condemnation proceedings on one of the 
landholdings resulted in a purchase 
price of $1,350,000. While this was ac- 
cepted by the court, it also requires the 
payment of interest at the rate of 6 per- 
cent if the judgment was not paid by 
July 1, 1966—which means the Federal 
Government must pay the landowner in- 
terest amounting to $221 for each day 
the balance remains unpaid. This in 
itself points to the urgency of the situa- 
tion because no doubt other similar prob- 
lems will arise. 

Of course, we in the Congress could 
not proceed until such time as the Inte- 
rior Department report was completed 
and filed witl, the appropriate commit- 
tees, but now that the report and the 
Park Service recommendation is before 
us we must give this matter our imme- 
diate attention. 

Quite frankly, I have chastised the 
Park Service for taking so long in filing 


- their report because it arrives at a time 


when the Interior Committees are com- 
pleting their work for the year. I was 
told, “Congressman CLAUSEN, you have 
good reason to criticize us—we deserve 
it but the problems with Point Reyes are 
immense and complicated: Also, the de- 
mands on our time for existing and new 
park proposals have been enormous.” 

This, of course, I can understand, but 
it does not help those of us who are try- 
ing to move the legislation intended to 
resolve their money problems. 

Should the chairman of the Senate 
and House committees find it impos- 
sible to hold or complete adequate hear- 
ings during this session, I cannot over- 
emphasize the urgent need to place this 
request in a position of high priority for 
the 90th Congress. Certainly, when the 
problems associated with the gross un- 
derestimates of the Point Reyes project 
are resolved, we could well provide the 
answers to authorize, not-yet-funded 
conservation and park programs in other 
parts of the country. 

I hope the Members can find time in 
your busy schedules to read the follow- 
ing testimony. It will bring you up to 
date on this complicated conservation 
project at Point Reyes and at the same 
time may provide some of you with a few 
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answers to questions being asked about 
all conservation and park proposals: 
Point Reyes NATIONAL SEASHORE 


(Statement by Congressman Don H. CLAUSEN, 
Senate Interior Committee, July 27, 1966) 
Mr, Chairman, it is indeed a pleasure 

to come before this esteemed Senate Com- 

mittee for the second time in as many 
months regarding major national park and 
seashore facilities in my district. I appre- 
ciate this very much because both of these 
projects—the proposed National Redwood 

Park and the Point Reyes National Seashore— 

are projects of clear urgency in the eyes 

of the people as well as in the interest of 
the federal government. 

I said in my earlier appearance that it is 
most important that the Congress arrive 
at an accurate estimate of the costs of these 
projects. And, I pledged to do everything 
within my power to minimize any inaccurate 
estimates, 

Today, Mr. Chairman, we are faced with a 
prime example of this. Whatever the cause, 
the fact of the matter is that when the 
Point Reyes National Seashore was author- 
ized by the Congress in 1962, the estimate 
accepted by the Congress at that time was a 
$14 million figure based on an average cost 
of about $450 per acre. Other figures were 
offered, to be sure, but we can only assume 
that the best judgment of the Congress at 
that time, based on expert testimony, was 
that this project would cost $14 million. 

I further said to this committee at the 
Redwood National Park hearing in Crescent 
City, June 17, that it is my belief that we, 
in the Congress, have the responsibility of 
completing the job on existing park pro- 
posals such as Point Reyes. Many people 
are affected by this project and are entitled 
to expect an early completion. As I said at 
that time, I have established this as my 
district’s first priority conservation project. 

Perhaps this committee will want to probe, 
to some degree, the great change in esti- 
mates for acquisition of the Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore. Starting out with a $14 
million estimate in 1962, we find the esti- 
mate raised to $44,5 million as contained in 
Senator KucHeEL’s and my bills and, now, 
with the Department of the Interior sug- 
gesting a change in the basic authorization 
bill, we find ourselves with an estimate of 
$57.5 million. This is a startling increase 
to about four times the original request. 
Nevertheless, it represents the best thinking 
at this time, tied in with the major change 
proposed by the National Park Service, and 
I urge that full consideration be given to 
this proposal, as well as to Senator KUCHEL’S 
and my bills to increase the authorization to 
$44.5 million. 

The difference is fairly elementary. The 
1962 Act creating the National Seashore, 
the year before I was elected to the Congress, 
provided for a seashore area of some 53,850 
acres, including some 26,000 acres which 
would remain in private ownership as 
ranching and dairying properties left in a 
pastoral state. The bill provided that the 
National Park Service would not acquire these 
properties unless the owners made a deter- 
mination to change their properties from this 
pastoral state. You may be interested to 
know that a few of these dairy and ranch 
owners made this decision immediately, 
which may account for some of the price 
increase for acquisition of the seashore. 

The National Park Service has now come 
to the conclusion that this ability on the 
part of the landowners to arrange sale to 
the government at their own will, puts the 
government in a position of facing possible 
purchase of these lands at the timing of the 
landowners based upon the increased values 
of the property caused by the National Park 
Service’s own development at the seashore. 

As I understand the Park Service's new 
proposal, presented to the Committee just to- 
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day, they would be given the authority, first 
of all, the negotiate with the landowners for 
scenic easements guaranteeing preservation 
of the property in its open, pastoral state. 
If the landowners refuse to do this, the Park 
Service will be permitted to condemn and 
acquire the land immediately at an estimated 
cost of $26 million of the overall $57.5 million 
figure. 

The Park Service plan, as explained to me 
yesterday by Mr. Hartzog, calls for multiple- 
use development of the park with pastoral 
areas either to (a) remain in private owner- 
ship by way of a scenic easement agreement 
with the government or; (b) be acquired by 
the government and sold back to the highest 
private bidder on a contract specifying gov- 
ernment scenic reservations or; (c) be leased 
back to private individuals with these same 
restrictions. Mr. Hartzog informed me that 
this proposed change would permit multiple- 
use development, including riding stables and 
trails, a golf course, a small shopping center, 
and permission for housing developments in 
selected areas, as well as the present pastoral 
use, 

I certainly hope this committee will give 
careful consideration to the Park Service's 
proposal. I can assure you that Iam making 
every effort to get this proposal to the Marin 
County Board of Supervisors, in whose juris- 
diction this National Seashore lies, and to 
the landowners and conservation groups in- 
terested. I certainly hope we get a clear 
statement of position from these involved 
groups before final action is taken. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said about 
the Point Reyes National Seashore project in 
the past five years. It is somewhat like the 
Vietnam war—much has happened in the 
past, but it is the situation as we face it 
now that deserves and requires our attention. 

In conclusion, we have had our share of 
problems relating to the escalating land ac- 
quisition costs associated with National 
Parks. A cursory review will clearly indicate 
the overwhelming need to increase the au- 
thorization and expedite the acquisition of 
these lands at Point Reyes. You have two 
proposals before you, the original Kuchel- 
Clausen bills based upon the Park Service 
estimate of $44.5 million at that time and 
the newly recommended proposal of the Park 
Service for $57.5 million that includes the 
new land management concept. 

At this time, I can only give full support 
to our original bill, which summarily stated, 
asks for the increased authorization by the 
Congress so as to qualify for further appro- 
priations. This, at the least, must be done. 

As to the new Park Service recommenda- 
tion, it would be presumptuous of me to 
comment without seeking and coordinating 
the opinions of the local people concerned 
and affected. 

Therefore, I would ask this committee to 
hold additional hearings, possibly in the 
field, permitting these people to testify. 
Also, I would ask unanimous consent from 
the committee to leave the record open, 
thereby permitting people desiring to offer 
comments to have their remarks included in 
the record. I will be writing asking for 
their opinions. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, Iam most pleased to 
appear again before this fine committee. 


STATEMENT OF Park SERVICE DIRECTOR HART- 
ZOG FOR DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PARKS AND REC- 
REATION, SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, IN SUPPORT OF LEGIS- 
LATION “To AMEND THE ACT OF SEPTEMBER 
13, 1962, AUTHORIZING THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A POINT REYES NATIONAL SEASHORE IN 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, AND FOR OTHER 
Purposes,’ JULY 1966 
Mr. Chairman we strongly recommend en- 

actment of the legislation which was sub- 

mitted to the Congress by the Department's 

letter dated July 22, 1966. 


July 27, 1966 


The effect of the bill is to increase the 
amount that may be appropriated for land 
acquisition at Point Reyes National Sea- 
shore from $14 million to $57,500,000—an in- 
crease of $43.500,000, It will also provide us 
with new legal tools, in the form of selling 
and leasing authority, with which to recoup 
some of the acquisition cost. This Commit- 
tee only recently approved legislation of Pis- 
cataway Park in Maryland wherein similar 
authority is needed, That legislation has 
since been enacted by the Congress as Pub- 
lic Law 89-513. 

Since the Point Reyes National Seashore 
was authorized in 1962, we have been able 
to acquire only about 16,000 of the total 
63,850 acres of land within the boundary. 
The entire $14 million that was authorized 
has been appropriated. In order to complete 
the land acquisition program, we will need 
an additional $43,500,000 to acquire the re- 
maining lands at today's prices. 

There are two principal reasons why we 
have been unable to acquire all the land 
within the original $14 million authoriza- 
tion: First, land prices at Point Reyes have 
skyrocketed; and second, funds sufficient to 
acquire the 26,000 acres of ranching and 
dairying lands were not included in the 
original authorization. 

The increase in land prices has been due 
in large part to the impending development 
of the lands within the boundary as a Fed- 
eral park. Subdivision activity and land 
speculation has also contributed to the rise 
in land values by creating an artificial price 
base. 


The Congressional purpose expressed in 
the 1962 act is to save and preserve, for pur- 
poses of public recreation, benefit, and in- 
spiration, a portion of the diminishing sea- 
shore of the United States that remains un- 
developed. To carry out that purpose, 
Congress authorized the acquisition of prop- 
erty within the boundary of the seashore. 
This acquisition authority was limited, how- 
ever, with respect to an area of 26,000 acres 
which was a ranching and dairying zone. 
Within this zone the Secretary of the In- 
terior is prohibited from acquiring any par- 
cel of more than 500 acres without the own- 
er’s consent. 

At the time of the initial authorization 
it was contemplated that there would be no 
need to acquire property within this ranch- 
ing and dairying zone. The report of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs stated: 

“By its principal amendment to section 4, 
the committee has provided for a pastoral 
zone of 26,000 acres which shall not be ac- 
quired by the Secretary without the consent 
of its owners as long as the land remains in 
its natural state or is used exclusively for 
ranching and dairying purposes. Such a pro- 
vision permits a reduction of land acquisi- 
tion costs as well as the fostering of long- 
established ranching and dairying activities 
which, in the committee’s judgment, will not 
interfere with the public enjoyment and use 
of those areas on the Point Reyes Peninsula 
most suitable for recreational pursuits .. . 
By its amendment to section 8, the commit- 
tee has limited expenditures for land acqui- 
sition purposes to $14 million. Original esti- 
mates for the acquisition of 53,000 acres or 
certain rights therein approximated $20 mil- 
lion. A reduction in that estimate has been 
effected by the provision permitting the re- 
tention in present ownership of some 26,000 
acres to be designated in the pastoral zone.” 
(Senate Rept. No. 807, 87th Congress, Ist 
Session, page 10.) 

The Department is fully in accord with the 
purpose of section 4 of the act, as expressed 
in the quoted portion of the committee re- 
port. We believe that ranching and dairying 
are compatible uses and should be allowed to 
continue, However, to assure that the De- 
partment will not at some future time be 
faced with an adverse development and no 
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authority to request funds to acquire the 
property, we believe the legislation should 
permit acquisition of all property in the 
seashore, Those areas where compatible pri- 
vate uses could continue would be either 
acquired in fee and sold or leased with appro- 
priate restrictions, or we could acquire ease- 
ments in such lands (if offered at reasonable 
prices) which restricted their development. 

In working out a land management pro- 
gram which takes into account the purposes 
of section 4, we have developed three zones 
of land use for Point Reyes: Public develop- 
ment, preservation, and private development. 
In the first two zones we expect to acquire 
the fee simple title. In the private develop- 
ment zone, appropriate private uses would 
be permitted to continue, as discussed above. 

We believe that the increased monetary 
authorization in this legislation, together 
with the authority to sell and lease lands 
in the private development zone will permit 
us to acquire the land needed for the sea- 
shore, permit compatible private uses to con- 
tinue, and enable the Government to recoup 
as much as $82,200 per year from leases, and 
as much as $8,356,200 in total from sales 
subject to restrictions. This money will be 
returned to the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund, which is the source of land 
acquisition appropriations. 

In our view, enactment of this legislation 
will permit the Department to carry out the 
will of Congress both as it relates to preser- 
vation of the seashore and as it relates to 
compatible private uses, 

Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT BY EDWARD C. CRAFTS, DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE PARKS 
AND RECREATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
Senate INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE ON THE LAND AND WATER CON- 
SERVATION FUND, JuLY 27, 1966 
Mr. Chairman, the bill before you has to 

do specifically with a proposed increase in 

authorization for the Point Reyes National 

Seashore. 

I know from numerous conversations over 
the past year or two with the Chairman and 
other Members of this Committee, with Rep- 
resentatives of the House, with members of 
the Administration and both the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees, and oth- 
ers, of the growing concern as to the ade- 
quacy of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund to meet the financial obligations ex- 
pected to be imposed upon it. Similarly, 
there is concern over the rising trend in 
prices for Federal and State acquisitions of 
recreation lands and open s 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
requested “the Department of the Interior 
to give this matter their immediate atten- 
tion with the view to proposing remedial 
legislation at the earliest possible moment 
that will more effectively protect the inter- 
ests of the Government in this connection.” 
My statement this morning deals briefly with 
these questions. 

The President in his Message to the Con- 
gress on our National Heritage last winter 
requested the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Justice Department, and the Bureau of the 
Budget to investigate the rising trend in 
land prices, 

Within the Department of the Interior, 
this Is being done cooperatively by the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, National Park 
Service, and the Solicitor’s Office. The mat- 
ter has been brought to the attention of 
the President’s recently created Council on 
Recreation and Natural Beauty. 

The General Accounting Office may also be 
looking into escalation in land prices and it 
has been the subject of press comment in 
recent weeks. 

We are now analyzing the situation in the 
expectation that there may be proposals 
offered to the Congress next winter. We have 
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in the course of the past year responded to 
inquiries from Members of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. In 
recent testimony before this Committee in 
connection with the proposed Connecticut 
River National Recreation Area, Chairman 
BTL made it very clear that this is a vexa- X 
tious problem that concerns both this Com- 

mittee and the Appropriations Committees. 

To report to you now in a sense is prema- 
ture, but I shall try to give you a brief sum- 
mary of the picture as we see it at the pres- 
ent time. 

We believe that some of the most substan- 
tial increases in land prices have occurred 
following public knowledge of Federal inter- 
est in certain areas for outdoor recreation 
purposes. We don’t know at the moment 
whether this tends to happen when the Exec- 
utive Branch expresses an interest, when 
bills are first introduced, when legislation is 
enacted, when the first purchases begin, or 
at just what stage. This is one of the things 
we are trying to determine. 

It is important also to bear in mind that 
there has been a general up-swing in the 
price of rural land estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be about 300 percent 
between 1945-1965. 

Another indicator is that the Forest Serv- 
ice through its purchases under authority of 
the Weeks Law was paying in 1965 on the 
average about five times more than it paid 
in 1950. 

The Park Service reports an average in- 
crease of 6 percent per year on lands in estab- 
lished areas in the East, and 10 percent on 
such lands in the West. If these increases 
are compounded, it means that the cost of 
land will double in about 10 years. 

Now as to the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund, I would like to make a series of 
points: 

(1) The Fund has a 25-year life and our 
best estimate at the moment is that the 
total revenue to the Fund over this period 
will be about $3.4 billion. On a ratio of 
60% to the States and 40% to Federal 
agencies, this means that the Federal agen- 
cies will get $1.4 billion and the States, $2 
billion, For present planning purposes, our 
breakdown: of the $1.4 billion is as follows: 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
and Federal water projects 


(2) Our immediate problem is the next 
five or six years, This is because of the large 
new recent authorizations, such as Delaware 
Water Gap, Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity, 
Assateague, and so on. We propose, if the 
Budget Bureau and the Congress agree, to 
utilize most of the advance appropriation 
authorized under the Fund Act in the four 
years beginning with Fiscal Year 1968 at the 
rate of $100 million annually. In the fifth 
year, advance appropriations would neces- 
sarily drop substantially because the advance 
appropriation authorization is limited pres- 
ently to a total of $480 million. Coupling 
advance appropriations with expected annual 
revenues Of $125 million, this means that the 
Fund will have about $1 billion to spend over 
the next five years for all purposes. 

A substantial impact on some key areas 
will be made in Fiscal Year 1967. For ex- 
ample, the 10 units where the most money is 
going to be spent are: 


Delaware Water Gap NRA, Pa. 


aS fie Lea Ee $6,339, 500 
Assateague Island NS, Md 3, 860, 000 
Fire Island NS, N. T 3, 000, 000 
Whiskeytown NRA, Call 1, 425, 000 
Grand Teton NP, Wyo 1, 328, 800 
Cape Cod NS, Mass 1, 000, 000 
Great Falls, v aaa 1. 000, 000 

994, 200 
738, 700 
630, 000 
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(3) Attached is a tabulation that shows 
our very preliminary planning for the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund through 1972. 
It shows that the National Park Service 
through 1972 would receive about $370 mil- 
lion to $375 million. (Table 1.) 

(4) The critical needs of the National Park 
Service in the next five years are estimated 
at roughly $380 million to $385 million as 
shown in Table 2. We should be able to 
make a very substantial impact on the major 
acquisition needs of the National Park Serv- 
ice, including new needs and increased au- 
thorizations where present limitations are 
insufficient. 

(5) There are 48 areas in the Park Service 
system which have statutory acquisition ceil- 
ings and these ceilings total $169 million. 
(Table 3.) We know that for some 18 of 
these areas present ceilings will be inadequate 
and if those are indicative, the ceilings where 
there are limitations will need to be some- 
what more than doubled. Allowances for 
this, however, are made in the $380 million 
estimated need for the next few years. 

On the other hand, it doesn’t cover any 
increases in ceilings for some 22 areas (table 
3) where we don’t know yet whether the 
ceilings are high enough. Also, although 
estimated needs are included for some 20 
new proposals (Table 2), there may be others 
that aren’t foreseen at the present time. 
Furthermore, the estimates are based on 
1966 land values and make no allowance for 
further inflation. 

(6) Therefore, my general conclusion is 
that if the estimated program needs shown 
in Table 1 can be met, the National Park 
Service can make a very substantial impact 
on its acquisitions during the next five years. 

But I would also estimate that the $700 
million calculated presently as the total 
amount to be made available to the Park 
Service out of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund over the 25-year period probably 
will be insufficient. 

(7) There is another possible impact on 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
which has not even been mentioned. This 
also tends to question the adequacy of pres- 
ent inputs to the Fund. 

There are pending court condemnation 
cases in 13 units of the National Park Serv- 
ice system. If the court awards must be paid 
from the Land and Water Conservation Fund, 
these awards could throw our estimates con- 
siderably out of kilter. The units are: Big 
Hole National Battlefield, Cape Hatteras Na- 
tional Seashore, Colonial National Historic 
Park, Fire Island National Seashore, Fort 
Raleigh, George Washington Memorial Park- 
way, Gettysburg National Military Park, 
Home of F.D.R., Manassas National Battle- 
field Park, Minute Man National Historical 
Park, Padre Island National Seashore, Point 
Reyes National Seashore, Yosemite National 
Park. 


As to what to do about the problem of 
financing recreation and open space acquisi- 
tions and to minimize the impact of escala- 
tion in real estate prices, there are a number 
of possibilities which we are exploring at 
the present time. These alternatives in- 
clude the following, or some combinations 
thereof: 

(a) Increased Federal funding through 
fully utilizing advance appropriations thus 
placing more money promptly into the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund or by use of 
currently unearmarked Interior Department 
receipts; 

(b) A form of deficit financing by paying 
part of the cost immediately and giving the 
purchaser the balance in Government bonds; 

(c) Paying for a portion of the cost im- 
mediately with an option to pay the balance 
over time with interest; 

(d) Issuance of Federally backed bonds 
by River Basin or other groups having bond- 
-ing authority for immediate purchase with 
repayment over time from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund; 
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(e) Establishment of a revolving fund by 
private foundations to purchase lands and 
hold them until Federal funds are available; 

(f) Provide for a special capital gains tax 
rate for es in Federal recreation areas 
which would be applicable from date of au- 
thorizing act or other appropriate date; 

(g) Encourage non-Federal zoning; 

(h) Acquire fee simple title and provide 
for sellback of unneeded interests or lease- 
back with the income to go into the Fund; 

(i) Authorize Federal zoning for areas ap- 
proved for acquisition pending purchase; 

(j) Acquire less than fee interest through 
easements or other devices. 

I hope that this brief summary will be 
helpful to the Committee. 

Certainly, I can assure you that we are 
very cognizant of the problem, that we are 
trying to make reasonable estimates as to 
what may be expected from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, that during the 
next five years (if we can utilize the advance 
appropriations authorizea), the Fund can 
make a very substantial impact toward 
getting on top of the problem, and lastly, 
that there are other devices to discourage 
unwarranted increases in land prices that 
should be carefully and seriously considered. 

Attached are pertinent excerpts from the 
President, from the House Committee on 
Appropriations, from the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations and from the testimony 
before the Appropriations Committee of the 
Chairman of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PERTINENT EXCERPTS 


The rapidiy rising cost of land is a matter 
of increasing concern both to the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment. The President stated in his February 
23 Message on Preserving Our Natural Herit- 
age that “landowners whose property is ac- 
quired by the Federal Government are, of 
course, entitled to just compensation as 
provided by the Constitution. At the same 
time, land for the use of the general public 
should not be burdened with the increased 
price resulting from speculative activities.“ 

At the same time the President requested 
the heads of certain agencies principally 
concerned, including the Secretary of the 
Interior, to investigate procedures for pro- 
tecting the Government against “artificial 
price spirals.” Such an investigation is now 
in progress. 

The House of Representatives Committee 
on Appropriations, in its report of March 
31, 1966, on the bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for fiscal year 1967, expressed 
its concern as follows: 

“The Committee is seriously concerned 
with developments in the land acquisition 
program under the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund. Fundamentally, the Com- 
mittee endorses the idea of the acquisition 
of various land areas within the Nation for 
the preservation of natural scenic beauty, 
the provision of recreation areas for our in- 
creasing population, and the preservation 
of wildlife habitat. In the opinion of the 
Committee, the enactment of the Land and 
Water Conservation Act to accomplish this 
purpose provided a very logical and practical 
arrangement. 

“However, the Committee is increasingly 
perturbed at the escalation of land prices 
in areas designated for acquisition under the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act as 
the result of extensive operation of land 
speculators. The objectives of this program 
as mentioned heretofore are not the enrich- 
ment of those individuals who seek to capi- 
talize on the Government’s intention to 
achieve this objective. 

“The Committee has given serious thought 
to this problem and has discussed it with the 
director of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
in the hearings this year. Apparently there 
is no ready solution to the aggravating prob- 
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lem. Perhaps it will require a complete re- 
vision in our method of providing funds for 
the acquisition of these lands. 

“As the situation now exists, from the mo- 
ment authorization is enacted to declare an 
area a National Park, wilderness, or other 
conservation unit, a period of from two to 
three years elapses before funds are avail- 
able for the acquisition of this land and the 
agency has completed the long drawn out and 
involved negotiations for the purchase of the 
land. In the meantime, the land speculators 
have entered the picture, and by the time 
the Government is in a position to purchase 
the land, the land prices have increased in 
many cases from two to three hundred per- 
cent over what they were prior to the desig- 
nation of the area for Federal acquisition. 

“The Government does have recourse to 
condemnation proceedings in these cases. 
However, testimony before the Committee has 
been to the effect that when acquisition of 
land progresses to condemnation action the 
Government finds itself in a position of pay- 
ing inordinately more for the land than it was 
worth a few years previous, and in many 
cases, more than it could have been acquired 
for through informal negotiation with the 
owner. 

“The Committee was pleased to note that 
the President, in his conservation message to 
Congress, warned that ‘land for the use of 
the general public should not be burdened 
with the increased price resulting from spec- 
ulative activities.’ He called on several agen- 
cies to look for ways to protect the Govern- 
ment from ‘artificial price spirals.’ It is the 
feeling of the Committee however, that effec- 
tive action to correct this undesirable situa- 
tion must be taken at the earliest moment. 
Without exception these federal land acquisi- 
tions will be beneficial to local surrounding 
areas. The Committee feels that local juris- 
dictions should cooperate in preventing the 
unwarranted increases in land prices by exer- 
cising their local zoning authorities to a 
greater extent. 

“The Committee requests that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior give this matter their 
immediate attention with a view to proposing 
remedial legislation at the earliest possible 
moment that will more effectively protect 
the interests of the Government in this con- 
nection. 

“This Committee will be glad to cooperate 
in any way possible to achieve this objective. 
It would be most regrettable if in the near 
future the Committee found it necessary to 
refuse the recommendation of any additional 
funding for this program because of the un- 
warranted escalation in land prices which 
attended the Government's interest in various 
areas of the country.” (H.R. Rept. No. 1405, 
89th Cong., 2d Sess. 4-5 (1966)). 

Similarly, the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, in reporting on Department of the 
Interior and related agencies appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1967 on May 10, 1966, ex- 
pressed its concern as follows: 

“Because of the numerous purchases which 
have recently been authorized for Federal 
recreational facilities it appears desirable to 
the committee that the maximum amount 
possible be made available to accomplish 
these purchases. This is especially necessary, 
it is felt by the committee, in view of rapidly 
rising land prices.“ (S. Rept. No. 1154, 89th 
Cong., 2d Sess. 10 (1966) .) 

Chairman WAYNE N. ASPINALL in early 1966 
testified before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Department of the 
Interior Budget for fiscal year 1967, as 
follows: 

“Another factor in the rising costs of land 
acquisition which are being experienced be- 
tween the time of authorization and the 
ultimate appropriation by the Congress is 
the natural increment of speculation. A 
greater effort must now be made to prevent 
speculative profits which have as a basis 
primarily the promise of investment by the 
Federal Government. The answer is not a 
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simple one—but it is time for us to make 
an effort to determine if there is any way 
by which we can protect the interest of the 
taxpayer against unconscionable profits as 
we continue to go forward with these acqui- 
sition programs. 

“One step in the right direction, Mr. Chair- 
man, in resolving these problems, appears to 
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be to follow up authorization of projects with 
the necessary acquisition funds as rapidly as 
possible. This should have the effect of pro- 
tecting the taxpayer and, at the same time, 
permit existing landowners to dispose of, and 
recover the value of, their property which 
they cannot use or develop as they wish 
because it is within the taking area.” 


TABLE 1.— Present and proposed future land and water conservation fund program, 1965-72 
Un millions] 


1972 


„ |? 


BBs 


155 


Norte.—Proposed 5-year program 
by Tureau of Outdoor Recreation. 


under the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act prepared and recommended 
The 5-year program begins with fiscal year 1968. 
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Taste 2.—Estimate of land acquisition for 
units of the national park system as of 
July 1, 1966+ 


Established areas - $114, 000, 000 

Authorized areas not yet estab- 
C 3 124, 000, 000 
N UU ence 144, 000, 000 
S ee 382, 000, 000 


1Estimates are based on present price 
levels. 

Thirty areas, such as Assateague Island, 
Cape Cod, Delaware Water Gap, Fire Island, 
Minute Man, Ozark Riverways, and Point 
Reyes. 

* Estimate includes increases in limitation 
where present statutory limits need raising 
to allow for complete land acquisition within 
the authorized boundary. 

*Twenty major proposals included for 
which basic studies are essentially complete. 
These include those pending before the Con- 
gress, such as Bighorn Canyon NRA, 
Guadalupe Mountains National Park, Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore, Oregon Dunes Na- 
tional Seashore, St. Croix National Scenic 
Riverway, San Juan Island National His- 
toric Park, and Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore. The estimated land ac- 
quisition cost for the proposed Redwood Na- 
tional Park is included in this figure. 


TABLE 3.—Areas in the national park system for which there are statutory fiscal limitations for land acquisition 


Num- 


Ceiling 
authorized 


Date of 
authorization 


Estimated 


Estimated 


Delaware Water Gap NRA, 
Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trini 


DWMTA moot 


Spano Aachen 


31 


nn... 
Cumberland Ga; „EY. 


, Mo. 
Scott's Bluff NM, Nebr. 
Alibates Flint, Tex 
Capulin Mtn. NM, N. Mex 


BiShlSsrSSesesess 


1 These are tentative, 


Whiskeytown-8 

3 The act of June 28, 1 
National Historical Park. 
authorizations have brou; 
tained in Public Law 
in fiscal year 1965. 


authorized $4,435, 


*Effigy Mounds NM, Iowa 


*Subtotal for 18 areas for which additional fiscal ceiling is now believed needed_ 
Subtotal for 8 areas for which no additional ceiling needed. 
Subtotal for 22 areas for which it is not now known if additional ceiling needed 


reliminary estimates which are subject to change. 

3 Total — — ceiling on land acquisitions by the Forest Service in the 
ty National Recreation Area. 

providing for the establishment of the In dence 


000 
t the total to $7,950,000. The last authorization was con- 
77 of Aug. 21, 1964, was for $200,000, which was appropriated 


4 In condemnation. Increase needed will depend on court award. 


RARER RR et 14 
S FEEFEE 
58 8 8888888888888 888888888 


aH 
PERE 


es 
z 


PE 


585 


288882882 


- 
as 
* 


BEIN 


PRES pr 
$8 | 3835838585858358838588 


HE 
BS 


EE 
EE 
8 8 


ë Land 
Firm es 


acquisition, Subsequent 


or are not yet available. 


* Land acquisition and construction and relocation of roads. 


uisition and development. 
ate has not been made. 
# When the Shiloh National Military Park was authorized act of June 4, 1897, a 
fiscal limitation of $50,000 for land acquisition was imposed. 
raised this an additional $7,100. Appropriation of the $7,100 was not comp un 


fiseal year 1962. 
* Not including estimates for 5 areas for which increases will depend on court award 


he act of July 3, 192 
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Index 
Area No. 
Agate Fossil Beds NM, Nebr 26 


Alibates Flint, Tex - 46 
Allegheny Portage NHS, Pa- — we 
Appomattox Court House, Va- - 36 
Arkansas Post, Ark - 41 


Assateague Island NS, Md.- Va at ot 


Big Hole NB, Mont = (4g 
Cape Cod NS, Mass N 
Cape Hatteras NS, N. C - 29 
Capulin Mtn. NM, N. Mex - 47 
Colonial HNP, va ae 
Cumberland Gap, Ky.-Tenn.-Va - 40 
Delaware Water Gap NRA, Pa.-N.J_ ee 
Effigy Mounds NM, Iowa — 48 
Everglades NP, Fla Lie 
Fire Island NS, N. >. 6 
Fort Davis NHS, Te A R 
Fort Donelson NMP, Tenn - 30 
Fort Frederica NM, Ga - 43 
Fort Larned NHS, Kans-.----- - 23 
Fort Necessity NB, Pa-------- — 35 
Fort Smith NHS, Ark - 25 
Golden Spike NHS, Utah E 1% 
„„ ao 
NHP, W. Va.-Md - 27 
Herbert Hoover NHS, Iowa =) am 
Hubbell Trading Post NHS, Ariz_ - 19 
Independence NHP, Pa 8 
John Muir NHS, Cali - 81 
Johnstown Flood NHS, Pa - 24 
Kennesaw Mtn. NBP, Ga - 32 
Lake Mead NRA, Ariz.-Nev Sa 26 
Lincoln Boyhood NM, Ind - 88 
Mesa Verde NP, Colo - 83 
Minute Man NHP, Mass 10 
Morristown NHP, N.J. (boundary 
P 28 
Nez Perce NHP, Idaho 22 
Ozark National Scenic Riverways, Mo... 8 
Padre Island NS, Tex 2 20 
Petersburg NB, Va 37 
Piscataway Park (Mockley Point), Md.. 20 
6 
39 
45 


Whiskeytown-Shasta-Trinity NRA, Calif. 2 


TWO MONTHS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, Wally 
McNamee, staff photographer for the 
Washington Post, has recently returned 
from 2 months of covering the war in 
Vietnam. 

His comments, found in the June 1966 
publication of the White House News 
Photographers Association, will be of par- 
ticular interest at the present time. 
Under general leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert into the Recorp the White 
House News Photographer interview with 
Mr. McNamee: 

McNamee CALLS UNITED STATES VIETNAMESE 
COVERAGE Tors 

Question. Wally, there has been criticism, 
even from within our own business, on the 
lack of responsibility used in the war cover- 
age. The AP and UPI recently have even 
been attacked on the floor of Congress for 
handling “phony pictures.” How do you feel 
about these charges? 
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Answer. There have been examples of poor 
coverage of the war, but I feel they are 
isolated. When you think of the hundreds, 
even thousands of pictures produced by the 
wire services and other people in Viet Nam, 
you realize what a fantastic job is being done 
over there. It's easy to cover the war itself. 
That's like going to a baseball game and wait- 
ing for something to happen. Reporting the 
war in words is the same way. Covering the 
political part of the struggle is almost im- 
possible because nobody can really under- 
stand what's going on. Things change 
rapidly and the Vietnamese are sometimes 
reluctant to talk to the Americans. For 
instance, I tried to get to (militant Buddhist 
leader) Tri Quang for two weeks but was 
never permitted to see him. 

Question. What do you think of the politi- 
cal coverage? Is it factual? As little as a 
year ago, some of the correspondents were 
battling their offices over what the true 
picture was. 

Answer. I think the people I met there 
are good and honorable men doing a testing 
job. I think that personal opinions have to 
become involved because the men are per- 
sonally involved themselves. They are bound 
to have personal opinions. With the politi- 
cal situation the way it is, Buddhists pro- 
testing, elections being scheduled, and ques- 
tions being asked as to whether or not the 
Americans will stay, it had to be interpreted 
as well as written as a news story. What 
happens in Viet Nam is going to be up to the 
people of the country themselves. The 
American press, therefore, has to look the 
situation over very carefully. 

Question. Then you feel the war is being 
covered fairly. 

Answer. Yes, but remember there is a dif- 
ference between the political story and the 
actual war. They are both covered fairly and 
well. For the war coverage, the reporters 
and photographers go where the war is. They 
see for themselves what is happening. 

Question. Then the stories about the cor- 
respondents covering the war from Saigon 
are not true? 

Answer. Well, no, it is true in some cases. 
In fact, you can sit at the bar on the 6th 
floor of the Majestic Hotel near the Saigon 
Riverfront some nights and watch the war 
being fought across the water. Maybe only 
10 or 20 miles away. You see the mortar pat- 
tern and the flare ships. 

Question. Were you in combat in Korea? 

Answer. Yes. I was a photographer there 
too. But it’s a different kind of war in Viet 
Nam. So much of the fighting in Korea, 
when I was there in 1953 and 54, was done 
at night. No one took many pictures. You 
couldn’t use flash, and people get tired of 
looking at tracer patterns and search lights. 
This is one of the reasons so many great pic- 
tures are coming out of Viet Nam. So much 
of the fighting is in the daylight. Then too, 
the cameras have improved so much. People 
can carry small cameras, lots of film and ex- 
tra lenses. 

Question. What kind of equipment did 
you take to Viet Nam? 

Answer. I had three Nikon F’s with five 
lenses. A 28mm, 35mm, a 50mm, a 150mm 
and a 200 mm. All performed well. I didn’t 
take a motor. I carried 200 rolls of Tri-X. 
36 exposure film, 60 rolls of Ektachrome X 
and 40 rolls of highspeed Ektachrome, All 
the color film was outdoor type. This proved 
to be plenty of film. In fact, I had to ship 
some home when I left Saigon. 

Question. How did you work in the field? 

Answer. I wore a pack. It’s a lot easier 
than trying to handle a camera bag. The 
first time I went out I carried three cameras 
with a lens on each. But this proved awk- 
ward. One camera was always slipping or 
hooking onto a vine. After that I carried 
only two cameras—one with a 35mm and one 
with a 105mm. A 200 was always in my 
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pack. This combination is what most of the 
photogs carried in the field and proved very 
adequate. Some of the people carried Tele- 
extenders, too. 

Question. How about food and clothes 
when you're out in the field? Does the mili- 
tary give you that? 

Answer. No, they won’t give you or allow 
you to buy army uniforms, You have to buy 
them on the black market or from a surplus 
store. I didn’t have any of this stuff when 
I got there so I had to scrounge. Fatigues, 
pack, cartridge belt, and canteens. 

Question. What is your estimate of the war 
itself? How does it look compared to Korea? 

Answer. Well, in Vietnam, when a unit 
gets into a fight, they don’t send everybody 
charging in. They call on firepower and 
artillery and air strikes and really blast em. 
When I was in Korea it was all trench war- 
fare. We would send out probes and recon 
patrols. There was a stalemate and we were 
trying to hold onto what we had without get- 
ting the other guys too mad at us. In Viet- 
nam the war is entirely different. There is 
no front line. You go through a village one 
day and it's like a Sunday afternoon walk. 
But a day or week or month later you can be 
in the fiercest fight in the world in the same 
place. The Viet Cong choose the fighting 
time and the fighting place. They want to 
fight you on their own terms and in spots 
where they figure they have a good chance. 

Question. In this operation, then, you live 
as a civilian? 

Answer. Right. The military will take 
care of you as best they can while you're in 
the field. 

Question. When it’s time to take pictures 
of the war, what do you do? 

Answer. The first day, the MACV (Mili- 
tary Assistance Command-Viet Nam) people 
advise you of the various ways of getting 
around the country. The army runs passen- 
ger flights starting from Saigon each day to 
major concentration areas. So, if you de- 
cide you want to go to An Khe, where the 
Ist Cavalry is based, you call the Special 
Projects Officer the night before and he books 
you on this flight. If you don’t make prior 
arrangements, you just go out to the airport 
and walk up the flight line asking the pilots 
where they're headed. Most times they're 
very accommodating. The Marines try to 
keep an escort with you all the time, but 
then, each outfit does it differently. With 
the Ist Cav., it’s all up to you. They advise 
you that something is happening here, or 
there, and you go with them if you choose. 
You ride with Medevacs, or re-supply heli- 
copters or walk in with the troops. 

Question. Aside from being a newspaper 
man, simply as a citizen who has got some 
indication, are you personally satisfied with 
the way the war is being fought? Not just 
the individual unit or fighting man, but are 
you convinced that the U.S. is in Viet Nam 
for a good reason® 

Answer. I sure am. I'm satisfied that we 
should be there and fighting the way we are. 
We should continue to do it this way as 
long as we're welcome. As long as the gov- 
ernment of South Viet Nam wants us, 

Question. If a government should take 
over in Saigon and ask us to leave, do you 
think we should? 

Answer. Yes, definitely. We're there un- 
der a legal commitment. We were asked 
there by the government of South Viet Nam, 
and if that government says they don’t want 
us any more, I don't see how we can stick 
around. If we didn’t leave, any military 
victory would be negated by the trouble we'd 
be in around the world. Personally I don't 
think the U.S. can keep going into countries 
any time they feel they have to. That way 
we're just as bad as the other guy. We may 
say “you're doing the wrong thing if you 
chase us out of here, pal,” but we'd, have to 
go. After all, it’s their country. 
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Question. Were you satisfied with the trip 
and its results? 

Answer. Yes, but I was just getting to 
know my way around when I had to leave. 


COMMISSIONING OF UNITED 
STATES SHIP “FLASHER” 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boes] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most noble and inspiring speeches I have 
ever read was made last Friday at the 
U.S. Naval Submarine Base, Groton, 
Conn., by our colleague, Congressman 
GEORGE GRIDER, of Memphis, Tenn. The 
occasion of this wonderful address was 
the commissioning of the U.S. ship 
Flasher, a new and powerful nuclear sub- 
marine, equipped with Polaris missiles. 

This occasion—the commissioning of 
a new submarine Flasher—was particu- 
larly poignant for GEORGE GRIDER, for 
it was he who commanded the old U.S. S. 
Flasher in World War II. As com- 
mander of that submarine in the war, 
Captain GRIDER directed the sinking of 
more enemy tanker tonnage than has 
ever been sunk on any single patrol by 
any other submarine in history. (GEORGE 
GRIDER was truly one of our Nation’s 
naval heroes in World War II, and I am 
proud to salute him once again for his 
courage and his distinguished service for 
our country, both in war and now in 
peace. 

What GEORGE GRIDER did for our coun- 
try in World War I in the highest tradi- 
tions of devoted public service, he is now 
doing for the people of Memphis in the 
House of Representatives. Never more 
powerfully expressed in my experience 
was GEORGE GRIDER’S remembrance, of 
his realization as skipper of the U.S:S. 
Pollack, of the injustice of prejudice be- 
tween men because of the differences in 
the color of their skins, their religions, 
their national origins, and so on. 

But let GEORGE Griper’s powerful 
words speak for themselves: 

If you will forgive a personal reference, 
I came into the Navy as a product of the 
Southern way of life as it existed in 1932. 
In my childhood I even knew an ancient 
gentleman named Uncle Charlie who had 
once been a slave on my grandfather’s plan- 
tation. I was the product of that environ- 
ment, and brought aboard my first sub- 
marine all of the prejudices and misconcep- 
tions that such a background produces. My 
service on submarines was one of the most 
democratizing experiences of my life. And 
never more intense than when I had the 
privilege and duty of command, 

One night, nearly a quarter century ago, 
the U.S.S. Pollack was at test depth, trying 
to elude a long, persistent and accurate 
depth charge attack, The heat inside the 
hull was overpowering. We were all ex- 
hausted, discouraged and afraid, 

In that time of great trial, I looked around 
the control room and saw—for the first time, 
really saw—human beings from four races 
and from so many national origins that I 
could not count them. Literally and fig- 
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uratively, as this one great nation is today, 
we were all in the same boat together. I 
realized then with stunning force, the ar- 
rogance, the futility and the comedy of any 
human being's thinking that he was en- 
titled to preferential treatment either from 
his Maker or from his society because of 
such inconsequential and accidental consid- 
erations as color or place of birth. For a 
long moment I no longer heard the depth 
charges outside. 


This remembrance, coupled with 
GEORGE GRIDER’S actions today, reveal 
the strength of character in our fellow 
colleague, and I am pleased to share his 
friendship and enjoy his advice and 
counsel. I commend to my fellow col- 
leagues this splendid address which Con- 
gressman GRIDER delivered last Friday 
at Groton, Conn., on the occasion of the 
commissioning of the new U.S.S. Flasher 
as a member of our nuclear submarine 
fleet. His message is courageous, inspir- 
ing, and noble. The speech follows: 
COMMISSIONING OF UNITED STATES SHIP 

“PLAsHER"” (SSN-613) FRIDAY, JULY 22, 1966, 

U.S. NAVAL SUBMARINE BASE, GROTON, CON- 

NECTICUT 
(Address by Grorce W. GRIDER, Member of 

Congress, of Tennessee) 

This festive occasion brings to mind an- 
other commissioning ceremony of sorts held 
in Washington, D.C., in January of 1965. A 
somewhat decrepit retread of a submarine 
sailor was being launched in the United 
States Congress on those troubled waters 
filled with cross currents, storms and wind— 
above all wind. As he opened up his office 
he put forth a gleaming and untouched 
guest register. He opened the door for busi- 
ness, and hopefully sat back, I think it sig- 
nificant that his first caller was Commander 
Kenneth M. Carr, prospective commanding 
officer of this ship. It is an honor to return 
the call, Captain, and I hope you are as glad 
to see me as I was to see you. 

It was just up river from here that I stood 
on the deck of a noble ship in March 1946 
and mournfully ordered the striking of the 
commission pennant. On that day a shadow 
settled on the spirits of the small group of 
sailors who stood there. The crew had been 
scattered during the decommission period. 
The last voyage of a once great ship of war 
had been made under ignominious tow from 
the Navy yard in Philadelphia, her batteries 
removed, her engines silenced, her torpedo 
tubes sealed forever. We shook hands all 
around and walked slowly ashore with our 
shoulders slightly stooped because a name 
made so gallant in Pacific combat had been 
removed from the lists. 

Today that shadow lifts, our shoulders 
straighten, and we look with joy on this new 
inheritor of the renowned name of Flasher, 

These eyes, in the span of years, have never 
lost their love of caressing the lines of a ship 
of war, and this new Flasher brings a catch 
to my throat. Deadly, menacing, sinister, ex- 
citing and heautiful she is. Within her steel 
huil nestles the most awesome weapons, the 
most modern equipment, the most efficient 
and inexhaustible machinery that clever and 
dedicated men have ever built. Within her 
reactor reposes a substance that challenges 
not only the enemy but even the mind of 
man himself. As a machine of war she has 
no equal. She is capable of cruising all the 
seas of the earth without replenishment, 
seeking out the enemy to his destruction, 
enforcing the peace, or showing the flag. 

As a machine, she is just as modern, just 
as deadly and just as capable as was her 
namesake when she was commissioned under 
the command of Lieutenant Commander 
Reuben Whitaker on September 25, 1943. 
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And yet no person here thinks of this ship 
as a machine. But however staunch she may 
be, she is incomplete except in the hands of 
courageous men. This ship, this mystic me- 
chanism, this vibrant weapon can be and will 
be no stronger, no better than her men. 

No electronic device will ever supplant the 
cool judgement of this ship’s officers and 
men. No nuclear pile will ever be a substi- 
tute for the stamina of those who man her. 
No weapon launched through sea or air can 
ever have the explosive force of the will of 
these men. 

And all of this machinery, from the iri- 
descent heart of the uranium, out to the last 
bitter end of the last ten-thousandth mile 
of wiring, cannot give her character. Her 
men will do that. 

When Reuben Whitaker took the USS 
Flasher into firing position against the Japa- 
nese cruiser Oi and when her torpedoes sent 
that enemy vessel under, the name Flasher 
took on a lustre that had nothing to do 
with the data computer, the sonar or the 
main battery. 

Captain Howard Gilmore who ordered 
Growler to dive at the cost of his own life 
when he hung wounded in the bridge, gave 
to American submarining, and to this ship, 
a tradition, an example, and an inspiration 
that cannot be implanted electronically or 
mechanically. 

The fierce, gay and indomitable courage 
of Captain Dudley W. Morton of Wahoo 
put something into the hull of this ship 
that even the genius of Electric Boat Com- 
pany cannot duplicate. 

Nautilus’ voyage under the ice to the North 
Pole in 1958 with Captain William Anderson 
commanding, is in this ship, and though it 
can’t be detected on sonar, its presence is 
strong and a part of it. And is also, I might 
add, in the strong character of your captain 
who was aboard. 

Thanks to the wisdom of Admiral Hyman 
Rickover, Polaris submarines patrol the vast 
depths as we stand here. These first sentinels 
of the peace give this ship a dimension it 
could not have otherwise had. 

And those 52 American submarines, forever 
cradling on the ocean's floor 3,505 Ameri- 
cans who made the final sacrifice aboard 
them in World War II, add a quality and a 
purpose to this ship that all the untold 
wealth of this great land could not purchase, 
fabricate or hire. 

And, Flasher, there are other men already 
part of you. Not so famous. Not so hon- 
ored. Chiefs of the boat, electricians, tor- 
pedomen, stewards, motor machinists’ mates, 
ship’s cooks, quartermasters, seamen, auxil- 
larymen, signalmen. Perhaps these designa- 
tions grow archaic today, but theirs too was 
the glory and they, like me, were—aboye 
any other designation or title—submariners. 
Wherever you sail, Flasher, we sail with you, 
You are our ship. We are your men. Al- 
ways. 

And you, the present officers and men of 
the USS Flasher; you bring more than a 
simple duty aboard this vessel. Your lives, 
your past experience, your hopes, ideals, and 
even disappointments all go aboard with you 
and will mold, shape and make this ship. 

And so also, as you will mold this ship 
and shape its destiny, so will you be molded 
by it. I know, for it was so with me. 

If you will forgive a personal reference, I 
came into the Navy as a product of the 
Southern way of life as it existed in 1932. 
In my childhood I even knew an ancient 
gentleman named Uncle Charlie who had 
once been a slave on my grandfather's planta- 
tion. I was the product of that environ- 
ment, and brought aboard my first submarine 
all of the prejudices and misconceptions that 
such a background produces. My service on 
submarines was one of the great democratiz- 
ing experiences of my life. And never more 
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intense than when I had the privilege and 
duty of command. 

John Paul Jones had said that life aboard 
a ship must be a complete autocracy “. . . 
the crew should be as one man impressed 
that the Captain, like the Sovereign, ‘can do 
no wrong! I still agree with him—though 
it is hard on the Captain. But sometimes 
moments come when one crew and one cap- 
tain become simply one people. 

One night, nearly a quarter century ago, 
the U.SS. Pollack was at test depth, trying 
to elude a long, persistent and accurate 
depth charge attack. The heat inside the 
hull was overpowering. We were all ex- 
hausted, discouraged ... and afraid. 

In that time of great trial, I looked around 
the control room and saw—for the first time, 
really saw—human beings from four races 
and from so many national origins that I 
could not count them. Literally and figura- 
tively, as this one great nation is today, we 
were all in the same boat together. I realized 
then with stunning force, the arrogance, the 
futility and the comedy of any human 
being’s thinking that he was entitled to 
preferential treatment either from his Maker 
or from his society because of such incon- 
sequential and accidental considerations as 
color or place of birth. For a long moment 
I no longer heard the depth charges outside. 

Many of my shipmates have undergone the 
same experience. It is indeed such a funda- 
mental American experience that it is in- 
corporated into the great seal of our nation, 
“From many... one”. It is our American 
dream—always true, yet always in the proc- 
ess of coming true. We are learning this 
very day in South Vietnam that the removal 
and erasing of these ancient prejudices has 
worked for the benefit of all. There are no 
second-class soldiers, or sailors, in the Amer- 
ican forces, They are all first-class fighting 
men in the finest sense of the word. 

Beyond that, their fight, and it is worth 
repeating, is to help protect the freedom of 
Asian peoples. And beside our men are brave 
yellow and brown men from Korea, the 
Philippines, South Vietnam and other Asian 
lands. The everlasting threads of freedom 
are being rewoven in new ways in the rain 
forests, hills and seas of Vietnam. They 
bind peoples, colors, and creeds together in 
a new fabric that will endure long after peace 
comes to Vietnam. 

For we are also one crew, one people, 
sailing aboard this planet, Earth, 

And while our fighting men in Asia share 
in this continuing process, this Southern 
Congressman by his actions and his votes 
strives to erase prejudice and bigotry wher- 
ever they exist. Not just for himself and his 
conscience—not even to complete a commis- 
sion first sensed in a hunted submarine 
under the South China Sea—but, simply and 
plainly, for his country. 

And this can't be a coincidence because 
there is another submariner from Tennessee 
in Congress [Congressman BILL ANDERSON J 
and he does the same thing. Submarines 
leave their mark on men. 

In a sense, this occasion today is like a 
wedding. Polyandrous perhaps, but each of 
you today takes a solemn vow to wed your- 
self to this new gleaming maiden of the sea. 
- Like other marriages it may not last forever; 
it will be stormy at times and certainly she 
will leave her stamp on you forever. 

At all weddings, there should be something 
old, something new, something borrowed and 
something blue. The blue is represented in 
the colors, I am sure that the next ship 
scheduled to be commissioned has furnished 
something borrowed—although her prospec- 
tive commanding officer may not yet have 
discovered it. Everything is new, so it is my 
privilege to provide the something old. 

Like all World War II submariners, Flasher 
had a battle flag. The quartermasters kept 
it up to date when they could, and how they 
could. Whenever an enemy warship was 
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sent to the bottom, an imperial Japanese 
ensign was placed in the border of the battle 
flag. A simple red disk sufficed for merchant 
ships. Sometimes we ran out of time or 
stitching material and had to use paint. 
Toward the end we almost ran out of space. 

When the war at long last ended, we dis- 
covered that Flasher had actually sunk 21 
ships for a total of 100,281 tons—the great- 
est enemy tonnage sunk by any American 
submarine in history. 

This old rag of a battle flag which had 
really attracted little attention during the 
heat of battle suddenly became a thing of 
great value. I shamelessly admit that I stole 
it from its rightful owner, Admiral Whitaker. 
I can only plead in mitigation that I have 
cared for it lovingly. 

Today I make restitution to its proud 
namesake, certain that in this action I have 
the complete approval of its rightful owner. 

Captain Carr, as I give you this senti- 
mental and ancient emblem, I speak for 
every Flasher sailor, present or absent, living 
or dead. Just as our Naval heroes and their 
gallantry have already permeated the hull 
of this ship, so we hope that this reminder 
of the old days of glory will add zest and 
pride to the USS Flasher. 

Certain in the knowledge that you go forth 
to add honor to her name, envious of the 
opportunity and the challenge that lie ahead, 
devout in my wish that God will bless this 
ship and her crew, and proud in the fact 
that I have had this part in it, I wish you 
and Flasher a long life, calm seas in the 
days of cruising, patience on the long pa- 
trols, valor in the times of testing, a snug 
harbor at the voyage end, and above all... 
victory. 


EXPLORING THE OCEAN 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Byrne] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson’s bid to Rus- 
sia to join us and other maritime na- 
tions in exploring the ocean depths is 
supported by the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The newspaper calls it a friendly ges- 
ture in keeping with a commendable 
policy of trying to ease international 
tensions. 

Vast resources lie within the oceans. 
And despite the possibility that Russia, 
Red China and perhaps others will not 
accept our approach, the Inquirer says 
the President voiced a universal hope in 
speaking out against any race to grab 
and hold the lands under the seas. 

As the President said, the deep seas 
and ocean bottoms are the “legacy of all 
humanity.” 

I have here the complete editorial for 
inclusion in the RECORD: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, July 
17, 1966] 
“LEGACY OF ALL HUMANITY” 

President Johnson’s invitation calling upon 
Russia to join with the United States and 
other maritime nations in exploring and de- 
veloping the resources of the ocean depths is 
a friendly gesture in keeping with a com- 
mendable policy of trying to reduce inter- 
national tensions, 

The sincerity of his invitation is demon- 
strated beyond reasonable quibble by the 
fact that scientists from the Soviet Union 
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have been invited to participate in the first 
six-months global voyage of the new U.S. 
ship—the Oceanographer—built and de- 
signed specifically for oceanographic re- 
search. But, in passing, we must make note 
of the fact that the Soviet Union has not one 
but a number of such vessels and is not dis- 
playing much eagerness to have U.S. scien- 
tists aboard any of them. 

Vast resources are concealed in the ocean 
depths. By far the largest portion of the 
earth’s surface is covered by water and has 
not been explored for mineral and fuel re- 
sources, The vast, incredibly fertile fields of 
the saltwater oceans are capable of producing 
far more abundant food crops than all the 
dry lands now under cultivation. 

President Johnson voices a universal hope, 
we believe, that recognition of this truth may 
not precipitate a twentieth-century “colonial 
competition among maritime nations" culmi- 
nating in “a race to grab and hold the lands 
under the high seas.” His pledge to regard 
the “deep seas and ocean bottoms” as the 
“legacy of all humanity” is in keeping with 
the best ideals of this Nation. 

The Nation must be prepared, however, for 
any eventuality, and, in this case, for the 
likelihood that when the chips are down the 
Soviet Union, Red China and perhaps others 
will not accept the American approach, par- 
ticularly if they are first on the undersea 
scene, with their claims staked out, and 
plans to defend them ready. 


BETTER GROUND TRANSPORTA- 
TION TO FRIENDSHIP AIRPORT 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extranecus matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to authorize the 
Federal Aviation Agency to make a com- 
prehensive study of the need for high- 
speed ground transportation between 
Friendship, Dulles, and Washington Na- 
tional Airports. 

The purpose of study would be to 
determine a practical method for link- 
ing the three Washington area airports 
with the downtown areas of Baltimore 
and Washington by a rapid transporta- 
tion system. 

I have repeatedly emphasized that the 
more than 4 million people who live 
closer to Friendship Airport have not 
been receiving adequate air service but 
must travel to National or Dulles Air- 
ports to get flights to certain cities when 
such flights should be available from 
Friendship Airport. 

I have said, time and time again, that 
Washington National Airport is not 
equipped to handle jet traffic and since 
the airport was opened to jets on April 
24, it is obvious that it cannot handle the 
crowds traveling on these large air- 
craft. The continued operation of jets 
at National poses increasing risks to the 
safety of passengers, particularly when 
these fast-moving jets are involved. 

Even past administrators of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency admitted, as long 
ago as 1958, that Washington National 
Airport is “saturated”—you do not have 
to be an expert to know that it is now 
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dangerously overcrowded. However, be- 
cause Washington National and Dulles 
airports are both owned, operated, and 
regulated by the Federal Aviation 
Agency, Friendship has had to fight an 
uphill battle for service during this jet 
age. 

In view of the fact that ground trans- 
portation seems to be one of the biggest 
factors in favor of the use of National, I 
am convinced that passengers would use 
Friendship and Dulles more often if there 
were easy, economical, and rapid access 
to these airports. 

I have long advocated that the airports 
be tied into the new subway system for 
the District. My bill would require the 
administrator to consult with the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency. I 
have long urged that helicopter service 
be initiated as a method of reducing con- 
gestion. The FAA would be authorized, 
under my study bill, to consult the Civil 
Aeronautics Board with respect to the 
possibilities and potentials of such 
service. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Aeronautics of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, I hope my subcommittee can 
hold prompt hearings on this much- 
needed legislation. The Senate has al- 
ready passed a similar bill. I would hope 
that the full House can act on this meas- 
ure before we adjourn. The convenience 
of the traveling public and the safety 
of the residents surrounding Washington 
National Airport demand prompt action. 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to report to the people of the Seventh 
Congressional District of Maryland on 
some of the accomplishments of their 
National Legislature, and include a sum- 
mary of my votes on major bills. 

During the last few years we have 
taken giant steps forward in our efforts 
to improve the lives of all Americans. I 
have given my support to forward-look- 
ing legislation because I believe that our 
society is dynamic and that progress is 
made by moving ahead. I take satisfac- 
tion in the contribution I have made to 
our country’s record of progress. 

Congress operates on the seniority sys- 
tem. Because I have served continuously 
in the House of Representatives for many 
years, Iam now the second ranking mem- 
ber of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and chairman of 
its Subcommittee on Transportation and 
Aeronautics. Iam also the second rank- 
ing member of the House Administration 
Committee and chairman of its Subcom- 
mittee on Accounts. 
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The very important Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee has juris- 
diction over communications, aviation, 
transportation facilities including rail- 
roads, motor carriers, water carriers, 
securities, rural electrification, natural 
gas, public health and quarantine, food 
and drugs, newsprint, power, railroad re- 
tirement and unemployment, brand 
names, war claims, U.S. Travel Service, 
hospital construction, mental health and 
research, air pollution, and traffic safety. 

Perhaps the single most important 
problem facing our country today is our 
role in the struggle against the Com- 
munists in Vietnam, so it is pertinent to 
ask: “Why are we there?” We are there 
because three American Presidents have 
given our commitment to aid the South 
Vietnamese in their struggle against 
Communist aggression. Many nations 
on this constantly shrinking globe, whose 
future may hinge on the support of the 
United States, are carefully watching our 
actions in Vietnam to gage the value of 
our solemn commitments. Their future 
conduct, as well as that of hostile na- 
tions, will be determined by the conclu- 
sions which are drawn from our perform- 
ance in South Vietnam. 

We must remember the costly lessons 
learned in the 1930'’s—that aggression 
must either be halted before it has gath- 
ered momentum or it will have to be 
checked later on at a far greater cost 
in lives and materiel. Today, we fight 
in Vietnam so that we might not have to 
fight here tomorrow, as well as to keep 
our commitments to free nations to pre- 
vent the spread of Communist aggres- 
sion. Our friends know this—and our 
enemies know it too. 

Although Congress had no voice in the 
decision to send American forces to Viet- 
nam, I have repeatedly written to the 
President, the Secretary of State, and 
our Ambassador to the United Nations, 
urging that no stone be left unturned 
in our efforts to bring about an early and 
peaceful settlement of the war in Viet- 
nam. In addition, I have introduced 
legislation to establish a permanent 
United Nations peacekeeping force so 
that the world will know of our desire 
to support those organizations which can 
help achieve world peace. 

I have supported all requests for ap- 
propriations to provide our fighting men 
with the finest equipment necessary to 
carry on our fight against Communist 
aggression. I do not think we have any 
alternative as long as American service- 
men are engaged in this battle for free- 
dom. 

During the past few years Congress 
has enacted a number of laws to im- 
prove our educational system and in- 
crease the opportunities for our children 
to get as much education as possible. 
These measures include a program to 
provide funds for a 5-year building pro- 
gram for colleges and universities as 
well as funds for low-interest loans to 
students to enable them to continue their 
education. We also passed the Health 
Professions Education Assistance Act to 
provide grants for the construction of 
facilities for the teaching of medicine 
and dentistry, and established a program 
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of loans for needy students in the related 
health fields. 

The antipoverty program is also es- 
sentially an education and training pro- 
gram designed to end the terrible cycle 
of poverty and ignorance to which many 
of our fellow Americans are subjected. 
Among its provisions is an attack on il- 
literacy which victimizes 11.5 million 
adult Americans. The Job Corps, the 
work-study program, and the work-train- 
ing program also focus on education. I 
am convinced that we cannot retain our 
greatness as a people without excellent 
education for all. I voted for these bills 
because I regard it as vital that every 
American acquire the education that per- 
mits him to attain his fullest potential. 
In this connection it is important for 
us to remember that our citizens are our 
greatest national asset and that the 
young people of today will be our leaders 
tomorrow. 

My deep concern for the welfare of 
our senior citizens is well known. We are 
all aware of the continuous rise in the 
cost of living which is an acute problem 
for the aged who are living on a fixed 
income. To assist in the solution of this 
problem, I have introduced and sup- 
ported legislation to liberalize social 
security benefits. Several laws have been 
enacted to help these aged citizens, in- 
cluding the much needed medical care 
program to provide quality medical care 
to our elder citizens on the basis of their 
need, rather than their financial position. 

I have long advocated, and sponsored, 
legislation to grant tax relief to all our 
citizens. In 1964, legislation to reduce 
personal income taxes was enacted into 
law and I was glad to support this meas- 
ure. In addition, some of our wartime 
excise taxes have been repealed and 
others substantially reduced. 

One of the problems of immediate con- 
cern for the people of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District and the State of 
Maryland was a ruling by the Internal 
Revenue Service to prevent us from de- 
ducting ground rent payments for income 
tax purposes. This ruling was a direct 
contradiction of a ruling made by In- 
ternal Revenue some 30 years ago and 
which the people of Maryland had come 
to rely on. After negotiating in vain to 
have this ruling changed, I introduced 
a bill to overrule it by law. As & re- 
sult, we can still claim our ground-rent 
payments as a deduction for tax pur- 
poses. It is gratifying to me to know 
that more than a quarter of a million 
Marylanders are benefiting from my 
bill, which President Kennedy signed into 
law on April 9, 1963. 

Because of my interest in our veter- 
ans, who served our country so well in 
times of emergency, I am happy to re- 
port that many laws have been enacted 
to increase the benefits available to 
them. A comprehensive nursing home 
care bill was passed, liberalized pension 
allowances were provided, and we 
achieved a breakthrough in permitting 
a limited reopening of the life insurance 
program provided in the original GI bill. 

It has been my pleasure to take an 
active part in the passage of legislation 
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to establish community health centers 
and facilities for research and treatment 
of those who suffer from mental illness 
and mental retardation, and to train the 
necessary teachers to deal with this spe- 
cial problem. These measures were 
handled by my committee and they have 
been amended and improved since they 
were originally enacted into law. My 
committee also handled legislation to 
train more nurses to help care for the 
ill and the aged. 

Legislation has been enacted to expand 
assistance to privately owned small 
business investment companies which, 
in turn, help small businessmen who are 
unable to secure needed loans from reg- 
ular sources at reasonable interest rates, 
and a law was passed to liberalize de- 
preciation schedules. 

During this period, legislation was en- 
acted to extend and liberalize benefits to 
railroad employees through unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits and the retire- 
ment age was reduced from 65 to 62. In 
addition, I have sponsored legislation to 
provide an increase in pension compara- 
ble to that given social security bene- 
ficiaries last year. 

Our country’s transportation problems 
have increased to the point where we can 
no longer cope with them under present 
practices. Therefore, I was glad to 
support legislation to develop a rapid 
ground-transportation system to meet 
the needs of our great metropolitan 
areas, as well as laws to assist the States 
in constructing better highways and 
airports. 

In my capacity as ranking member, 
and now chairman, of the Transporta- 
tion and Aeronautics Subcommittee, I 
am pleased to report some success in 
having a number of airlines make 
greater use of the excellent facilities of 
Friendship International Airport to pro- 
vide better service for the people of 
Maryland-Washington area. My com- 
mittee also handles legislation to provide 
Federal aid to airports and during the 
past few years Maryland has received a 
total of $2,616,360 for this purpose, 
$2,144,993 of which was used to improve 
the facilities at Friendship. 

Our great port is the lifeblood of our 
city and one of the greatest assets of 
our State. I have supported authoriz- 
ing legislation and the necessary appro- 
priations to deepen and widen the Balti- 
more Channel and make other improve- 
ments in our port facilities to enable us 
to handle an ever-increasing amount of 
world trade. During the past few years, 
$18,710,000 in Federal funds were pro- 
vided for this purpose. 

I have always believed that every citi- 
zen of our country is entitled to equal 
rights as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, regardless of race, creed, or color. 
During the past few years, Congress en- 
acted legislation for the first time to out- 
law second-class citizenship and I sup- 
ported these measures. The Civil Rights 
Acts of 1964 and 1965 are designed to 
protect the rights of all our citizens, 
which are the substance of the Ameri- 
can tradition. These laws strike at dis- 
crimination in public accommodations, 
voting, employment, and distribution of 
Federal funds. I do not claim that these 
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laws alone will cure a problem which has 
endured for a hundred years, but we 
have taken a wise and necessary step 
toward solving them. All our citizens 
must exercise patience and understand- 
ing, and approach these problems in a 
lawful and orderly manner. They can- 
not be solved by riots. A continuous re- 
spect for law and order must be obtained 
if this Nation is to remain strong. 

I have long advocated that everything 
possible be done to reduce the slaughter 
on our Nation’s streets and highways. 
As far back as 1956, I introduced legisla- 
tion in the House to establish a Special 
Traffic Safety Committee, and I was a 
member of this committee, charged with 
the responsibility of recommending ways 
to prevent traffic accidents. During the 
past few years, we have enacted several 
measures into law for this purpose, in- 
cluding the requirement that seat belts 
be made standard equipment on all new 
ears. 

My Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has now approved even 
more comprehensive legislation and I am 
sure we will enact a law to help save 
the lives of some 50,000 people now being 
killed in traffic accidents every year. 

Our sessions have been long and try- 
ing and it is not possible for me to in- 
clude all the legislation enacted during 
recent years, but I include the following 
brief list of legislation I have supported 
and which has been enacted into law 
for the benefit of all Americans: 

Extend Unemployment Compensation 
Act. 

Extend Practical Nurse Training Act. 

Area Redevelopment Act. 

Increase minimum wage and cover 
additional workers. 

Aid to dependent children of unem- 
ployed parents. 

Federal Highway Act. 

Special milk program for children. 

Housing act. 

Extend veteran home loan program, 

Water Pollution Control Act. 

Civil service retirement increase. 

Increase Government employees travel 
allowance. 

Small Business Administration loan 
authority increase. 

Combat juvenile delinquency. 

Community Health Services and Facil- 
ities Act. 

Food-for-peace program. 

Establish U.S. Travel Service. 

Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act. 

Establish Peace Corps. 

U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act—sponsored, 

Alliance for Progress. 

United Nations bond purchase pro- 


gram. 

Establish manpower development and 
training program. 

Establish communications 
program. 

Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 

Equal pay for women. 

Construction of medical and dental 
schools. 

Construction of mental health facilities 
and train teachers. 

Higher Education Facilities Act. 

Clean Air Act. 


satellite 
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Vocational Education Act. 

Military pay raise. 

Library Services Act, 

Reduce personal and corporate income 
taxes. 

Develop mass transportation system. 

Hospital and medical facilities—in- 
cluding nursing homes. 

Government employees salary increase. 

Economic Opportunity Act. 

Food Stamp Act. 

Nurse Training Act. 

Foreign aid program. 

Increase non-service-connected pen- 
sions for veterans. 

Student loan and scholarship program. 

Grants for elementary-secondary edu- 
cation. 

Immigration Act amendments. 

Appalachian regional development. 

Establish regional medical centers. 

Create Foundation on Arts and Hu- 
manities—sponsored. 

Community health services—extend 
program. 

Drug Control Act. 

Older Americans Act. 

Vocational rehabilitation program. 

Urban Development Act. 

Child Nutrition Act. 

Defense Procurement Act. 

Self-employed retirement program. 

Traffic safety program. 

Establish Assateague Island as a na- 
tional seashore park. 

It is with deep humility that I acknowl- 
edge my contribution to this record of 
progress and with heartfelt thanks to my 
constituents, whose confidence in me has 
made my participation in this record 
possible. 


INFLATION AND RECESSION ARE 
BLOOD BROTHERS 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. N. Mr. Speaker, although 
it may appear contradictory, inflation 
and recession are really blood brothers. 
We stand today under the threat of both. 
Pressures for expansion are rampant in 
some segments of our economy, while 
others are already on the verge of reces- 
sion. Hard decisions must be made soon 
to avoid the kind of bitter pill now being 
swallowed by our friends in England— 
where stringent wage and price controls 
and tax increases have been instituted to 
salvage the economic predicament. 

Even the casual observer can trace the 
plight of the real estate market, the home 
construction industry, and the lumber 
producers to the unwarranted December 
boost in the discount rate charged to 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Reserve's hike 
in the permissible interest rate of certifi- 
cates of deposit issues by commercial 
banks. Like the runner on second base, 
the big financial interests stole the sig- 
nal for the first curve ball, and have 
knocked the pitch right out of the park. 
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Interest rate rises have ricocheted 
throughout the financial community. 
The Reserve Board’s second play touched 
off an interest rate war among financial 
institutions competing for the small de- 
positor’s dollar, to the detriment of the 
thrift associations which loan the bulk 
of the money used in home construction 
and home financing. The results of this 
double play have been to plunge the 
homebuilding and lumber industries into 
a recession and to deny the opportunity 
of homeownership to millions of Ameri- 
cans. All borrowers are feeling the 
pinch, ranging from the U.S. Govern- 
ment, States, cities, and corporations, to 
the local homebuilder, small business- 
man, and average family seeking a home 
mortgage or buying a refrigerator on the 
installment plan. 

Two weeks ago, I called upon the 
President to convene a high-level con- 
ference to combat the imbalance in the 
money market and the spiraling interest 
rates which are creating this segmented 
recession in the economy. The confer- 
ence would bring together administration 
officials, congressional leaders, members 
of the Federal Reserve Board, and ex- 
perts from the housing and financial 
communities. An emergency conference 
is essential today because it is obvious 
that unilateral action by one agency of 
Government or another cannot restore 
the proper balance to our sagging econ- 
omy. Only the President can pull to- 
gether the agencies of the executive 
branch including the so-called inde- 
pendent Federal Reserve Board, to 
formulate a program for a sound mone- 
tary policy. Only the President can 
move the Congress toward a fiscal policy 
which will meet the problem. Only the 
President can command the respect and 
attention of the warring factions in the 
financial community to meet this crisis. 
Only the President can coordinate these 
agencies of government and finance for 
balanced economic growth. 

At the heart of a coordinated program 
is the Federal Reserve Board’s lowering 
of the discount rate. It is obvious by 
now that the administration’s reliance 
on monetary policy alone to control in- 
flation has been based on a myth. In- 
stead of checking inflation, the Federal 
Reserve’s hike in the discount rate has 
led to inflated interess costs throughout 
the financial community, which have 
merely fanned the flames of inflation. 
The speedy response by the banking in- 
terests to the December action suggests 
that a downward signal by the Federal 
Reserve would notify the financial com- 
munity of the necessity of bringing in- 
terest rates back into line. 

Testimony by high Federal Reserve 
Officials before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Congress has 
established the Board’s reasons for their 
December actions. Supposedly, a few 
large money market banks feared they 
would lose $3.5 billion of corporate de- 
posits in December unless permitted by 
the Fed to jack up the interest rates on 
these deposits. There is reason to believe 
that these same banks had overextended 
themselves by financing inflationary 
plant and equipment expansion for their 
larger corporate clients. 
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Contrast the difficulty of the banks 
mentioned above with the home cost in- 
creases being borne today by home con- 
tractors and purchasers as a result of 
the tight money escalation. As the re- 
sult of a one-half of 1 percent mortgage 
rate rise and a 6-point gain in FHA and 
VA financing, a $15,000 home costs $1,725 
more than it did in December 1965. 
Homebuilders and home buyers are be- 
ing forced to pay 7 to 10 points off the 
top to get home financing. Buyers are 
not buying houses, and builders are not 
building houses under these conditions. 
New housing starts are down to a 5-year 
low and industry officials forecast a 35- 
percent loss by the end of the year. Last 
month, housing permits fell 25 percent 
from their June 1965 level. If this reces- 
sion is not abated, 800,000 jobs will be 
lost and lumber sales will suffer a drop 
of 5 billion board feet. 

William McChesney Martin, the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board pri- 
marily responsible for the December ac- 
tions, has violated his high responsibility 
to serve in the best interests of all Amer- 
icans through his shortsighted concern 
for the commercial banks. If the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is established for the 
exclusive benefit of the commercial 
banking interests, it has long since out- 
lived its usefulness. Many of us had 
hoped that Governor Martin was more 
than a monetary custodian for the big 
banking interests. If Martin does not 
have the statesmanship to view the 
whole financial problem in America, 
then it is high time to see that some 
other authority is empowered to restore 
a fair balance in the money markets. 

Do not be mistaken—under a sound 
coordinated program along the lines I 
have suggested, the Federal Reserve 
Board can contribute to the sound mone- 
tary policies needed to combat the reces- 
sion in the lumber and home building 
industries. The first and most obvious 
relief they could provide would be the 
immediate lowering of the discount rate 
to free the money market. An increase 
in the reserve requirements against cer- 
tificates of deposit and other issues by 
member banks would help to stem the 
drain on funds from thrift institutions. 
The Fed’s Open Market Committee 
should institute U.S. bond purchases to 
the extent necessary to take the pressure 
off the private market. The Board 
should also exercise its authority to en- 
act consumer credit controls. 

Mr. Speaker, later this week I intend 
to introduce a broad package of legisla- 
tion to treat the mixed problem of an 
economy overheating in some sectors, 
and cooling off in others. Among other 
proposals, I will consider in greater de- 
tail these activities open to the Federal 
Reserve Board. But we must not forget 
that, above all, it is the President who 
has the responsibility to combat the 
segmented recession we are experiencing. 
If Governor Martin is not fulfilling his 
responsibility, then it is the duty of the 
President to call it to the attention of the 
nation. Only the President can coordi- 
nate the use of the various tools which 
will restore balance growth to the econ- 
omy. 
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Our great hope for the “new econom- 
ics” is rapidly being dissipated. It in- 
volves the wise utilization of all the re- 
sources of government to maintain a 
stability which permits continued 
growth in the economy. Now is the 
time for this Administration to restore 
this balance. 


COOPERATION IMPORTANT TO 
NEVADA'S DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. Barın] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, nature 
was never bountiful in her gifts of land 
and water to Nevada, so the people of 
my State have had to overcome many 
handicaps. They have learned, through 
experience, that cooperation is a key 
part of successful living in the West: co- 
operation between man and nature to 
improve the land; cooperation among 
neighbors, as in soil conservation dis- 
tricts; cooperation between citizens and 
their Federal Government; and, espe- 
cially in Nevada, cooperation between 
the owners of public and private lands. 

These joint endeavors have resulted 
in better lives and a more promising fu- 
ture for many of our people. For exam- 
ple, Nevada now has 23 small watershed 
projects in some stage between applica- 
tion and completion. The Department 
of Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice provides technical assistance on all 
small watershed projects, while local 
groups cooperate to initiate, plan, and 
carry them through to completion. 

These small watershed projects provide 
for flash-flood control, municipal water 
systems, and water management, in a 
State where the average rainfall is less 
than nine inches a year. 

The Peavine Mountain small water- 
shed project was the first to be fully com- 
pleted—in 1963—and certainly proved its 
value in flood prevention during the 1965 
high-water season. The latest small wa- 
tershed project to be approved, this 
Spring, was the Elko small watershed 
project, cosponsored by the city of Elko 
and the Humboldt River Soil Conserva- 
tion District. 

Very often—in fact, in most cases— 
sponsors include the local soil conserva- 
tion districts. 

Another important aspect of land and 
water management is the use of soil sur- 
vey maps, particularly in the expanding 
areas of Clark and Washoe Counties, to 
select the proper soils for agricultural 
use, new highways, public buildings and 
so on. The 310,000-acre Las Vegas-El 
Dorado Valley Soil Survey, in Clark 
County, has been completed and is now 
at the printers. Here, too, is an excellent 
example of cooperation between the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, and the local soil conservation dis- 
tricts. 
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I have been a longtime supporter of 
soil conservation districts. I feel that 
district leaders provide some of the fin- 
est local leadership, in local affairs, that 
I have been privileged to observe. My 
hat is off, and my door is open, to these 
dedicated men. 


ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY P. EVE 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, in 
June the State bar of Georgia met in its 
annual convention in Augusta, Ga. The 
president, the Honorable Henry P. Eve, 
of Augusta, a former member of the 
Georgia Senate and an active partner 
in the firm of Cumming, Nixon, Eve, 
Waller & Capers, gave an address that I 
want to bring to the attention of a wide 
audience. His review of the steps taken 
by Georgia in recent years to strengthen 
the legal profession and his clear enun- 
ciation of the vital role of competent 
lawyers in the progress of human affairs 
can serve as a guide to other States and 
their bar associations. 

The address of Mr. Eve follows: 

My talk concerns itself with the accom- 
plishments and with some of the aims and 
objectives of our unified Georgia bar. 

It has been our purpose during the past 
year to continue and to expand the services 
of the organized and unified bar to the pub- 
lic, the lawyers of Georgia and the judiciary, 
and to promote the effectiveness of the uni- 
fied bar to its members and to the public. 
Although it is in its virtual infancy, the 
state bar has become a vital organization 
with 5,269 members. We have felt an awak- 
ening of interest and an awareness of the 
posture of our profession and of its obliga- 
tions and duties, all of which have resulted 
in a better public image for the bar and the 
individual lawyer. There is a feeling of 
camaraderie among the lawyers that I do not 
believe existed previously. It is more than 
the professional, ethical and social bonds 
that always were present, there is a cohesion 
and sensation of being one organization that 
has a strong identity and that, with the con- 
tinued cooperation of its members, can and 
will exert a powerful influence for improv- 
ing the lot of lawyers, litigants, and the 
judiciary. 

I believe the horizons of the State bar in 
service are unlimited. 

Exemplary of the function of the State bar 
is its disciplinary board whose members 
supervised or actually conducted investiga- 
tions of all complaints filed and reported 
during the year. In six instances the com- 
plaints were referred to grievance tribunals 
under the rules and in 41 instances the com- 
plaints, after investigation and considera- 
tion, were dismissed as (1) attributable to 
breakdown in communication between law- 
yer and client since corrected, or (2) relating 
to matters not within the jurisdiction of the 
board, or (3) manifesting a complete lack of 
foundation for justifiable complaint or (4) 
adjusted and complaint withdrawn. 

. x * 2 * 


The State disciplinary board has continued 
its firm but fair policy and has won the ad- 
miration and respect of the complainants, 
the lawyers complained of and those lawyers 
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who have been cognizant of its dealings and 
decisions. 

The general counsel of the State bar in 
Macon has been increasingly more active in 
processing, supervising and advising as to 
disciplinary matters, their investigation, and 
the decisions reached concerning them by 
the board. It is expected that the general 
counsel will continue and increase his efforts 
in this direction with the aid of his assistant 
counsel in Atlanta. 

We keep no record on minor matters which 
are promptly and satisfactorily adjusted. 

One of the most important objectives of 
the State bar was accomplished with the 
formation of the Institute of Continuing 
Legal Education in Georgia which is com- 
prised of the State bar of Georgia and the 
3 law schools of Emory, Georgia, and Mercer 
Universities. The board of trustees is com- 
prised of 19 members—the director, the State 
bar general counsel, 2 representatives from 
each of the 3 law schools and 11 representa- 
tives for the State bar. 

The year now being concluded represents 
the first year of operation of this institute 
and the 1-year record reflects a measure of 
success which appears to justify the confi- 
dence placed in the program. During a 3- 
year period from 1962-65, before this insti- 
tute took over, some 43 programs in the field 
of continuing legal education were offered in 
Georgia attracting some 2,150 attorneys. 
During the past year, 35 programs were of- 
fered covering a period of 62 days and at- 
tracting an attendance of 1,654 attorneys. 

You are familiar with the variety of pro- 
grams offered both at regional and State 
levels. Financially, with the administrative 
costs which are borne by the University of 
Georgia Law School, the expanded program 
operated during the past year was at less 
net cost than during previous years to the 
State bar and we confidently anticipate that 
the program will rapidly develop into a self- 
sustaining operation. 

Most important in this fleld is the fact 
that we continue to subscribe to the principle 
enunciated at the Arden House conferences 
“that the organized bar has the primary re- 
sponsibility to make continuing legal educa- 
tion available to the profession...” And 
we recognize and accept this responsibility. 

. * » . * 


You are familiar with our publications 
which are an essential method of communi- 
cation with our members and a vital means 
of keeping them informed of the activities 
of the bar and their fellow members. Pub- 
lications also play an important role in keep- 
ing our members abreast of new trends and 
developments in the law and in the practice 
of law, and our publications, which num- 
ber 16 each year, we believe to be equal or 
better than those of any comparable bar 
organization. 

Indicative of the increased interest in our 
organization and its work is the fact that 
we now have ten sections with a total of 1661 
members who are devoting their efforts to 
studies in specialized fields of the law. The 
work of the sections is excellent and is con- 
stantly improving and adds greatly to the 
knowledge and proficiency of their members. 

Our Committee on Unauthorized Practice 
of Law has continued quite active during the 
year and has kept a careful watch over the 
situation, particularly as it might be affected 
by the operations of collection agencies and 
by accountants. This committee continues 
to perform a highly important service to the 
lawyers of Georgia and to their clients. 

We have revised our fee manual of sug- 
gested charges in two particulars where it was 
incomplete and have recelved compliments 
on this publication from lawyers within and 
without the State of Georgia. 

A word about the legal services now offered 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity. I 
agree with the distinguished president of the 
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American Bar Association who is here with 
us today that this is the number one prob- 
lem facing the legal profession as a whole 
today. 

I subscribe to his immediate predecessor's 
statement that “the legal profession must 
not succumb to economic pressures but must 
remain rigidly independent.“ Legal services 
to the poor will be furnished through the 
office of economic opportunity whether we 
like it or not. In effect we have “legalcare.” 
We must act to keep the services within the 
present concept of legal aid and not let them 
get into the hands of untrained or nonpro- 
fessional people. I feel that the local bars 
should take action to’ direct this program 
and possibly that the State bar should take 
action when indicated but I have not be- 
lieved the time to be ripe for the State bar 
to enter this field. I do believe that we 
should enter this field to prevent its usurpa- 
tion by another agency or agencies. This 
problem will be the subject of a seminar 
presented this afternoon by our extremely 
able younger lawyers section. It will receive 
continued study by your officers and each of 
you should familiarize yourselves with the 
services contemplated under this program 
and express your view to your local bars and 
to our organization through your represent- 
atives on the Board of Governors. 

And now comes my opportunity to boast 
about the achievements of the past before 
we look to the future. 

The American Bar Association’s special 
award of merit was presented to the State 
bar of Georgia for its outstanding Law Day 
program in 1965. This is a new award given 
this year for the first time and our program 
for Law Day in 1965 was considered superior 
to that of any comparable bar in the United 
States. The State bar also received honor- 
able mention in the award of progress cate- 
gory, another new award established this 
year. This recognition by the American Bar 
Association was based on progress for the 
past three years. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation only made a total of 23 awards in 9 
separate categories to accord national recog- 
nition to State and local bar associations for 
outstanding public service and professional 
activities. We are proud that the State bar 
of Georgia was the only organization to re- 
ceive more than one such award. 

The younger lawyers section has broken 
all records of the American Bar Association 
by winning the award of achievement this 
year for the second consecutive year. This 
is the first time any younger lawyers section 
of any bar association in the United States 
has won this award two years in a row. 

As a tribute to the strength of the orga- 
nized bar, it is noteworthy that the American 
Bar Association during the past year has ob- 
tained passage of six bills by both Houses of 
our National Congress. The most outstand- 
ing success in the 1965 Federal Agency Prac- 
tice Act which eliminates examinations and 
other admissions procedures for attorneys 
practicing before every Federal agency ex- 
cept the Patent Office. The American Bar 
Association is now marshaling support for 
legislation that would allow self-employed 
people who contribute to their own retire- 
ment plans to deduct the full amount of 
their contributions, and has just delivered 
testimony in favor of the removal of arbi- 
trary Federal limitations on attorneys’ fees. 

Among our greatest accomplishments this 
year was the passage of the Georgia Civil 
Practice Act and the Admissions Standards 
Act. The Georgia Civil Practice Act estab- 
lished much-needed revised rules of trial pro- 
cedure effective March 1, 1967, and will result 
in a simplified method of pleading designed 
to get to the issues and to insure a prompt 
trial on their merits without undue delay, ex- 
pense and involvement. The Admissions 
Standard Act, long sought by the State Bar 
of Georgia and its predecessor, the 
Bar Association, increased the educational 
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requirements for admission to the bar to 
two years of college education or the equiva- 
lent thereof and three years study of law. 
This was the most needed single piece of 
legislation that we could have sponsored and 
it removes Georgia from the lowest rung of 
the ladder in this respect. Prior to its pas- 
sage, we had the lowest educational require- 
ments for admission to the practice of law 
of any of the fifty States. 

The most significant, and I hope the most 
far-reaching, development during the past 
year was the citizens’ conference on Georgia's 
judicial system held in Atlanta on April 21— 
23, 1966 to consider necessary reforms to 
Georgia’s judicial system and methods of 
implementation. 

* * . > * 

The theory behind the conference which 
has proved successful in a number of other 
States is that a dedicated group of non- 
lawyer citizens representing every major in- 
terest in Georgia and scattered geographi- 
cally throughout the State can accomplish 
court reform through legislation, including 
constitutional amendments, where the orga- 
nized bar, the lawyers and the judiciary alone 
would not be able to do so. 

The conference adopted a consensus state- 
ment indicating certain desired reforms in 
the trial court system and in the selection 
and tenure of judges and their discipline, 
retirement and removal. * * * I foresee that 
this vigorous and interested group of power- 
ful and influential lay citizens who have 
concerned themselves with the affairs and 
operations of our courts will on their own 
motion, and only with the advice of our or- 
ganization and its members when requested, 
press for reforms in our system. * * * Icon- 
fidently predict that we shall see results 
which will revise certain portions of our 
judicial system for the improvement of the 
administration of justice. 

The needs of the unified bar are never met 
and its work is never ended—there is always 
room for improvement. * * * We must con- 
tinue our efforts every day. 

In addition to court reform, I hope to see 
the tion and development of a bar- 
related title insuring organization in Georgia, 
and I would like to see us adopt standard 
charges for use by our trial judges similar 
to the pattern instructions adopted and used 
in Illinois. 

While the accomplishments of the orga- 
nized bar have been many and great, and 
while there are still other advances to be 
made along the same lines, the members of 
our profession must always have in mind that 
its primary obligation is the administration 
of justice under the rules of law and the basic 
principle of this is that we live under a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men. In Prov- 
erbs 29: 18 we find “where there is no vision, 
the people perish, but he that keepeth the 
law, happy is he.” This pronouncement is 
all the more applicable today. We are a 
part of the process of the law by our com- 
mitment, from Mount Sinai to the Magna 
Carta to the Constitution of the United 
States. Let us, therefore, always remember 
that we should ever resist relinquishment to 
lay bodies or administrative agencies of any 
of the functions of the law. Whenever this 
takes place, and even whenever a judge has 
the power to exercise his discretion in mat- 
ters which could otherwise be spelled out by 
rules of law, we are impairing our heritage 
of a government of laws and not of men. 

We all have been dismayed by the experi- 
ence of being defeated by a decision which 
was based solely on the whim of an in- 
dividual or group of individuals, such as a 
governing board in whom some statute has 
reposed what it considered discretion. In 
many of these cases there is no right of ap- 
peal and only occasionally can such arbitrary 
action be corrected when the discretion has 
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been so abused that it will shock the con- 
science of an appellate court. 

It is our duty to see that the administra- 
tion of justice is under law and not of men, is 
prompt and adequate to meet the demands of 
society. Should we fail in this duty, society 
will become impatient and express its in- 
dignation through corrective legislation 
which will extend the encroachment on our 
right of determining conflicts in human af- 
fairs through the rule of law and by orderly 
judicial procedures. Eternal vigilance 
against further encroachment must there- 
fore be practiced by each member of the bar, 
else injustice will prevail in the relations of 
men. Let each advocate when in litigation 
be faithful to the principle set forth as 
the purpose of the federal rules to “secure 
the just, speedy and inexpensive determina- 
tion of every action”, and let each advocate 
abstain from any manipulation of the pro- 
cedural machinery to effect delay or to defeat 
the ends of justice or in anywise to prevent 
earliest confrontation of the parties to 
litigation in a trial court where the issues 
can be settled by judge and jury in the man- 
ner contemplated in our system of juris- 
prudence, Let us be constantly aware of 
the dangers which beset our traditional pro- 
cedures if we are not always mindful of these 
duties, and let us ever strive to diminish 
these dangers by perfecting the administra- 
tion of justice through the courts and under 
the law, correcting old abuses and eliminat- 
ing obsolete methods to meet modern con- 
ditions wherever possible, but being care- 
ful to avoid disturbing the abiding verities 
and the basic principle of justice through 
law which has ever controlled and must al- 
ways control our legal processes. These are 
our prerogatives and our duties. They must 
be forcefully advocated and jealously and 
zealously defended from attack from any 
quarter, 


THE LATE HONORABLE JAMES 
BUTLER HARE 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Getrys] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express sorrow at the passing on July 16 
of the Honorable James Butler Hare, 
a former Member of this House. 

A South Carolinian, James Hare 
served the State he loved with honor and 
distinction. The son of Hon. Butler B. 
Hare, himself a dis ed House 
Member from 1925 to 1933 and from 1939 
to 1947, James B. Hare was born in Sa- 
luda, S. C., in 1918, and was graduated 
from Newberry College in 1939, attended 
Erskine College and was graduated from 
the Law School of the University of 
South Carolina in 1937. As a practicing 
lawyer in Saluda, he served on the board 
of trustees of the University of South 
Carolina. 

A loyal American, Mr. Hare’s service 
to his country was characterized by 
faithful dedication. In 1940 he enlisted 
in the U.S. Navy and, in the battles of 
Midway, Guadalcanal, Munda, Bougain- 
ville, Philippines, and Okinawa, he de- 
fended the ideals and traditions which 
are the essence of our way of life. After 
5% years of active duty in World War I, 
including 32 months in the Pacific thea- 
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ter, he was released to inactive duty in 
1946 as a lieutenant commander, U.S. 
Naval Reserve. Recalled to active duty 
January 1, 1950, he was a law specialist 
until released with the rank of com- 
mander in May 1952. 

During his service in the 81st Congress, 
it was his belief in and allegiance to the 
principles of democracy that guided and 
governed his thoughts and actions as a 
representative of his fellow South Caro- 
linians. 

Little wonder that James Butler Hare 
distinguished himself as a servant of his 
people. One has but to glance through 
the pages of history to note the names 
and deeds of his illustrious ancestors. 
William Butler was a member of the 
South Carolina State convention which 
adopted the Federal Constitution, a 
Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1801 to 1813, and a major 
general during the War of 1812. An- 
drew Pickens Butler was a great South 
Carolina lawyer and judge, a member 
of the South Carolina house of repre- 
sentatives, member of the South Carolina 
senate, and U.S. Senator from 1846 to 
1857. Still another, Matthew Calbraith 
Butler, was a lawyer and a member of 
the South Carolina General Assembly, a 
Confederate major general, and from 
1876 to 1895 he was a U.S. Senator. 

I could go on, Mr. Speaker, but I think 
that this sufficiently samples the illus- 
trious ancestral background which un- 
doubtedly inspired in James Butler Hare 
a sense of patriotism and devotion to 
duty that commanded the respect and 
admiration of his fellow South Caro- 
linians and of his colleagues in this body. 
I shall remember him as a dear friend, 
a loyal South Carolinian, and a dedi- 
cated American. 

James B. Hare is survived by his 
mother and father, his wife Margaret, 
and his only brother, Rear Adm. Robert 
H. Hare, who is presently serving in the 
Pentagon and who for many years has 
so admirably distinguished himself in 
service to Members of Congress as a 
Navy liaison officer. I join with my col- 
leagues in the House and with the people 
of South Carolina in extending to Jim 
Hare’s loved ones my deepest sympathy, 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TUNNEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, the air- 
line strike has reached the stage where 
a disgusted public watches helplessly on 
the sidelines while the principals to the 
negotiations mechanically act out their 
parts at the bargaining table. It is clear 
that at this time they have no genuine 
desire to achieve a compromise settle- 
ment. 

Every fairminded person is proud of 
the way unions have led the labor move- 
ment in this country to the point where 
American workers are the best paid, most 
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world. The labor unions through just 
demands, reasonably arrived at, have 
made a far better America not only for 
their members but for all of us. The 
people who realize this are therefore 
greatly saddened to see a national strike 
where selfishness and stubbornness are 
the guidelines and the public good is only 
a phrase to be ignored. The people are 
entitled to a voice in a matter of this 
gravity, but it is a voice that has fallen 
on deaf ears. It is time for their elected 
representatives to speak, with a voice that 
will penetrate the wall of obstinacy and 
be listened to and followed by all who 
hear it. 

This is no ordinary strike and nothing 
demonstrates this as clearly as statistics. 
First let us put the strike in its proper 
economic perspective. 

The gross national product registered 
the smallest increase in the second quar- 
ter of this year since the fall of 1964. 
Second quarter retail sales are off 1.95 
percent from the preceding quarter. 
Personal income gained less than in any 
quarter since the fall of 1964. This 
strike by 35,000 employees has caused the 
layoff of 30,000 nonstriking airline em- 
ployees, and is costing the airlines and 
their employees $8 million every day, $56 
million each week, $144 million to date. 
The Federal Government is losing badly 
needed tax revenue from businesses that 
depend on the airlines for their produc- 
tivity. Industries allied with tourism in 
Hawaii are losing over $4.5 million a 
week, the greater Miami area is losing 
over $400,000 a day, and New York is 
losing nearly $1 million per day. 

There are layoffs and plant shutdowns 
occurring throughout America as the re- 
sult of this strike. While we are experi- 
encing a chronic balance-of-payments 
deficit, this strike is aggravating it by 
causing international travelers to take 
foreign airlines. The farmers in Cali- 
fornia and throughout the country de- 
pend on the airlines to ship their pro- 
duce and their spoilage loss as a result 
of this strike could be immense. The 
statistics could continue, but I have 
briefly illustrated the problem. The 
question that now remains to be an- 
swered is whether the continuation of 
the strike is reasonable and warranted. 

The Federal Government’s National 
Mediation Board, on March 18, suggested 
calling in arbitrators to make a binding 
decision on a settlement. The Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists rejected 
this proposal. In April, President John- 
son appointed an Emergency Board as 
provided for in the Railway Labor Act. 
This Board attempted to resolve 48 is- 
sues and after lengthy hearings it re- 
ported its findings to President Johnson 
on June 5. The President said they 
“form the framework for a just and 
prompt settlement.” The International 
Association of Machinists refused to ac- 
cept the Board’s report as a basis for 
settlement. The airlines subsequently 
raised their offer above the Emergency 
Board’s recommendations, but the union 
did not accept these offers either. 

It is important to point out that the 
wages in this union have been far above 
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the national average for American work- 
ers for the last 10 years, and the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Emergency 
Board would have kept them in the fore- 
front; and even these recommendations 
have subsequently been improved in the 
union’s favor. Where is the collective 
bargaining that has been shown in the 
past by other managements and other 
unions? I am in sympathy with the 
problems the workers are facing and the 
fact that their union leaders are trying 
to get as much for them as they possibly 
can. I am also aware that the union is 
feeling the restraint of the guidelines, 
but those guidelines have already been 
exceeded and the settlement offered to 
date is not meager. The airlines and the 
International Association of Machinists 
are now separated only by the issue of 
money. There is no dispute over any of 
the classical principles of labor-man- 
agement relations. The public is being 
inconvenienced and the economy severe- 
ly damaged over an issue that does not 
warrant the continuation of the strike. 

The American public, the third party 
at the bargaining table, has more than 
usual interest in this strike. The Federal 
Government has subsidized the airline 
industry with huge sums of the taxpay- 
ers money, and hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been contributed by the tax- 
payers to help build the great airports 
of America. Is the public not entitled to 
consideration? To ask this question is 
to answer it. It is only because the Fed- 
eral Government, in the past 15 years, 
has invested more than $3 billion in air- 
ports, maintenance, operation, research, 
and subsidies that the International As- 
sociation of Machinists is able to have as 
many jobs as it now has. It would be a 
poorly struck bargain that lost the good 
will of the public and led to legislation 
that limited the rights of labor and man- 
agement, 

But since all indications are that there 
is not going to be any bargain, good or 
bad, in the immediate future, and be- 
cause of the facts I have briefly alluded 
to, it is clear that legislation is necessary 
to resolve the problem, if only tempo- 
rarily. I think that the best legislation 
at this time would be Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 181, the joint resolution intro- 
duced in the Senate on Monday. This 
would result in the airlines resuming 
operations immediately, without seizure 
or compulsory arbitration. The Inter- 
national Association of Machinists would 
return to work while collective bargain- 
ing continued in order to resolve the ex- 
isting differences. The bill authorizes 
the President to appoint a Special Airline 
Dispute Board which would have 150 
days to seek a settlement. If a settle- 
ment is not reached by then, the Board 
would make recommendations to the 
President who would then advise the 
Congress about the terms or procedures 
which would assure final settlement of 
the dispute. 

During the 180-day extension of the 
standstill provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act provided for by this bill, Con- 
gress would have time to act reasonably 
and thoughtfully in passing permanent 
legislation that would apply in the future 
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to strikes like this that so critically affect 
the Nation. 


GIVEAWAY PROGRAM OF LUSH AIR 
ROUTES TO FOREIGN COMPETI- 
TORS 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MurpHy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, proudly and with pleasure I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my good friend, the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL], made on 
Monday, July 25. For too long we have 
stood idly by while our country engaged 
in a giveaway program of lush air routes 
to foreign competitors of our own air- 
lines. 

One foreign carrier, for instance, is 
listed on the big board of the New York 
Stock Exchange at more than $150 per 
share, far in excess of quotations cur- 
rently applicable to any American airline. 

This would have been impossible, of 
course, without the generosity of our own 
Government in handing out air routes to 
our neighbors overseas under bilateral 
air agreements. Now, I am informed, 
this same $150 per share airline is haunt- 
ing the Halls of Congress, seeking in- 
fluential assistance in getting still fur- 
ther concessions from the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

At the same time, our own carriers 
must go through endless proceedings be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board, con- 
suming years of time and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in litigations that 
they lose more often than they win. 

I am pleased to learn that in this in- 
stance, in the case of the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Maryland, the 
CAB is strongly and steadfastly in his 
corner. The CAB recognizes that some 
of our carriers are flying at a competitive 
disadvantage and in lieu of speeded-up 
hearings and quicker decisions within its 
own organization, sees in Mr. FRIEDEL’S 
legislation an opportunity to right a 
poas that has already survived far too 
ong. 


ADMINISTRATOR McKEE REVISES 
JET FLIGHT REGULATION FOR 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIR- 
PORT 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been much congressional 
concern concerning the announcement by 
Administrator William F. McKee, of the 
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Federal Aviation Agency, setting a 500- 
mile perimeter for nonstop jet flights 
from Washington National Airport. 
Administrator McKee has revised his 
earlier regulation and has now estab- 
lished an hourly limitation of 40 jet 
flights from Washington National Air- 


port. 

Because of the congressional and pub- 
lic interest in this matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be reprinted 
in the body of the Recor a letter from 
Administrator McKee, a press release, 
and related material. 

The material follows: 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1966. 

Dear Mr, CHARMAN: In my letter to you 
of July 8, I outlined the problem of con- 
gestion that existed at Washington National 
Airport and the necessity for taking steps to 
correct the situation. I also explained a 
proposed policy to impose a 500-mile perim- 
eter upon nonstop flights from Washington 
National Airport and a frequency limitation 
of sixty operations per hour. 

The perimeter solution had been proposed 
by ten of the thirteen airlines serving Wash- 
ington National Airport as an effective way 
of solving the congestion problem. However, 
a storm of public protest has been raised 
that this is an unfair and discriminatory 
ruling against a number of areas. In re- 
sponse to a request from a large number of 
Congressmen, I agreed to review the perim- 
eter solution and to investigate if any possible 
alternatives were available for relieving con- 
gestion at Washington National Airport. 

In our best judgment, after thorough re- 
view of the problem and possible alterna- 
tives, an hourly limitation of forty air carrier 
operations appears to be the best alternative 
method of handling the congestion problem 
and provide for continuing the historic 
pattern of service. We are issuing a Notice 
of Proposed Rule Making which directs the 
thirteen airlines to either cancel or move to 
another airport those operations in excess of 
forty per hour. Airlines will be given the 
choice of scheduling operations within the 
forty per hour limit by cooperative action or 
being assigned individual quotas by the 
Bureau of National Capital Airports. Sep- 
tember 1, 1966, is the effective date of the 
limitation. 

Under the proposed rule, airlines may con- 
tinue to serve a radius of approximately 650 
miles. In addition, the airlines will be 
allowed to continue to provide service which 
Was available in 1965 to cities as far away 
as 1,000 miles. 

We will continue to closely monitor the 
situation and make changes and modifica- 
tions as necessary to solve the congestion 
problem. Iam enclosing a copy of the Notice 
of Proposed Rule Making and a press release 
on this which is being issued today. I will 
be glad to discuss this matter with you at 
your convenience. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM F. MCKEE, Administrator. 

Hon. Jor L. Evins, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D&C. 


[FAA news release] 
RULE Proposep To Limrr NuMBER OF HOURLY 
FLIGHTS AT WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 

The Bureau of National Capital Airports 
announced today a regulation that 
would limit scheduled airline operations to 
a maximum of 40 an hour at Washington Na- 
tional Airport. 
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The limitation was issued in the form of 
a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking which di- 
rects the 13 airlines serving Washington Na- 
tional to cancel or move to another airport 
those operations in excess of 40 an hour. Air- 
lines will be given their choice of scheduling 
operations within the 40 per hour limit by 
cooperative action or being assigned indi- 
vidual quotas by the Bureau of National 
Capital Airports. September 1 is the effec- 
tive date of the limitation. 

The limitation replaces a previously- 
adopted operating policy for the airport 
which restricted Washington National to a 
non-stop service perimeter of 500 miles. Ten 
of the 13 airlines serving the airport had pro- 
posed this perimeter as an effective method 
of reducing the congestion problem. Its ac- 
ceptance resulted in a storm of protest from 
a large number of travelers who frequently 
are required to fly to points beyond the 
perimeter. 

Under the proposed rule, the airlines may 
continue to serve a radius of 650 miles. In 
addition, the airlines will be allowed to con- 
tinue to provide service which was available 
in 1965 to a few points as far away as 1,000 
miles, 

Cities included in these categories are 
Memphis, St. Louis, Tampa, Miami, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, Orlando, Fla., Milwaukee, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Nashville, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, Fla., and Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Prior to the aviation mechanics’ strike, the 
airlines were exceeding 40 operations an hour 
at Washington National nine hours each 
day. These periods came in the hours of 
9 a.m., 11 a.m., 1 p.m. 4 p.m., 5 pm., 6 p.m., 
7 p.m., 8 p.m., 9 p.m. This volume of opera- 
tion was far in excess of the capacity of the 
airport’s parking lots, terminal building and 
aircraft ground facilities. 

The new hourly limitation will restrict to- 
tal daily operations at the airport to a more 
manageable level. It also will halt the rise 
of operations at the airport. With no lim- 
itations, daily operations at the airport would 
have risen to approximately 760 by this fall. 

In announcing the new limitation, the Bu- 
reau rejected a new proposal from the Air 
Transport Association to cancel the 500-mile 
perimeter and place a limitation of 44 op- 
erations an hour on the airlines, 

“A limit of 44 operations an hour would 
not relieve the ground congestion problem 
at Washington National when the passenger 
carrying capacity of aircraft presently using 
the airport is taken into consideration,” 
Arven Saunders, Director of the Bureau of 
National Capital Airports said. “In our judg- 
ment, a reasonable use of Washington Na- 
tional will be achieved with 40 scheduled air 
carrier operations per hour with allowances 
made for extra sections. Congestion must 
be relieved at the airport but 44 operations 
an hour will not do it. The Air Transport 
Association’s proposal would permit total op- 
erations to exceed the airport's capacity.” 

The Bureau carefully studied another pro- 
posal to roll back the schedules to a pattern 
existing at an earlier date but found that 
this proposal failed also to take into account 
the larger passenger capacity of the jet, Mr. 
Saunders explained. 

Airport operations on the proposed basis 
will also require limitations by other users 
both private and corporate to keep all opera- 
tions within a total of 60 an hour when in- 
strument flight conditions prevail. 

The proposed rule will further require the 
airlines to obtain written permission from the 
Bureau before changing type and model of 
aircraft flying in and out of Washington Na- 
tional Airport. 

The limitations provided by the proposed 
rule will be reviewed every 60 days by the 
Bureau to make certain that they provide 
sensible utilization of the airport. 
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FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
[14 CFR Part 159] 
[Docket No. 7526; Notice 66-29] 


LIMITATIONS GOVERNING NUMBER OF AIR CAR- 
RIER OPERATIONS EACH HOUR AT WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Notice of proposed rulemaking 


Under its general policy to provide the 
maximum service to the flying public, con- 
sistent with safety, the Federal Aviation 
Agency is considering methods of effecting 
limitations on the number of air carrier op- 
erations during each hour at Washington 
National Airport. , 

To provide for the optimum utilization of 
the airport for both air carrier travelers and 
others, to emphasize its role as a short-haul 
commuter and local service airport, to re- 
duce undue congestion of passengers, park- 
ing, and ground facilities, to maintain ef- 
ficient runway operations, and to improve 
service to the traveling public, the Agency 
considers that it is necessary to develop an 
overall method of dividing the operational 
capability of the airport on a manageable 
basis of a total number of operations each 
hour spaced evenly through the hour. The 
Bureau of National Capital Airports has de- 
termined that the instrument flight capacity 
of the airport is approximately 60 operations 
per hour. The historical use has been 73 
percent air carrier and 27 percent general 
aviation. The application of these percent- 
ages would divide the available capacity be- 
tween the competing users of the airport 
by allocating 40 operations per hour to air 
carriers (other than air taxi operators) and 
allowance for extra sections. 

Air carrier flights serving passengers at 
Washington National Airport will continue to 
be limited to those whose last stop before 
landing at the airport and whose first stop 
after taking off at the airport are within 650 
statute miles from the airport (in place of 
the 500-mile limitation in the policy state- 
ment of July 1, 1966 (31 F.R. 9148) ), except 
for non-stop flights of less than 1,000 miles 
operating to or from the following: 

(1) Miami, Florida. 

(2) Memphis, Tennessee. 

(3) Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

(4) Orlando, Florida. 

(5) St. Louis, Missouri. 

(6) Tampa, Florida. 

(7) West Palm Beach, Fla. 

The types of airplanes used to perform 
such operations would be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Director, Bureau of National 
Capital Airports, The Director will be guided 
in granting approvals by considerations such 
as whether the airplane is a type that would 
increase congestion, whether it is appropriate 
to the airport's physical limitations, and 
whether it contributes to the use of the 
airport on a manageable basis, with due re- 
gard to the public need for service. 

The Agency hopes that the limitation of 40 
air carrier operations an hour can be ac- 
complished by agreement among the various 
air carriers. Due to the urgency of the 
matter and the limited period of time avail- 
able, agreement by the carriers to schedule 
operations within the 40 operations an hour 
limitation will be accepted, provided such 
schedules would be effective by the date the 
regulation becomes effective. 

Should the above alternative not prove 
feasible, operational limitations would be im- 
posed by applying a formula that would re- 
sult in a proportional roll back, on an hourly 
basis, of current air carrier schedules during 
those hours of the day when there are more 
than 40 air carrier operations, Under this 
latter alternative, any changes to schedules 
that would result in moving any operation 
from a crowded to a non-crowded hour would 
be subject to the approval of the Director, 
Bureau of National Capital Airports. 
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Interested persons are invited to participate 
in the making of the proposed rule by sub- 
mitting such written data, views, or argu- 
ments as they may desire. Communications 
should identify the docket number and be 
submitted in duplicate to the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, Office of the General Counsel, 
Attention: Rules Docket, 800 Independence 
Avenue, S. W., Washington, D. C. 20553. All 
communications received on or before 
August 3, 1966, will be considered by the Ad- 
ministrator before taking action on the pro- 
posed rule. The proposal contained in this 
notice may be changed in the light of com- 
ments received. All comments will be avail- 
able, both before and after the closing date 
for comments, in the Rules Docket for exam- 
ination by interested persons. 

The proposed amendments would become 
effective September 1, 1966, or at the end of 
the present strike against the airlines, which- 
ever is later, 

The Administrative Procedure Act does not 
require notice or public rule-making proce- 
dures to be used in any matter relating to 
public property. However, in view of the 
importance of the proposals contained here- 
in, comments from interested persons con- 
cerning the proposed action would be 
beneficial. 

This amendment is proposed under the 
authority of section 1602, Title 2, District of 
Columbia Code; section 2, Act of June 29, 
1940, as amended (54 Stat. 686); section 4 
of the Act of September 7, 1950 as amended 
(64 Stat. 770). 

DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF NATIONAL CAPITAL 
AIRPORTS. 
Issued in Washington, D.C. 


CORRECTING AN INEQUITY SUF- 
FERED BY RETIRED MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Futon] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, today it is my pleasure to in- 
troduce legislation designed to correct 
an inequity suffered by retired military 
personnel. 

Prior to 1958, with an exception dating 
back to 1949 regarding disabled retirees, 
retirement pay was based on current ac- 
tive duty pay. 

In 1958 the Congress granted active 
duty pay increases but said that for the 
purpose of that act persons on the retired 
rolls would not receive an increase in 
benefits. 

In 1963 the Congress granted another 
military pay raise for personnel on active 
duty but at this time amended the law 
with a specific provision to put retired 
personnel on a cost-of-living benefit in- 
crease and take them off the former 
system whereby their retired benefits 
were computed on the basis of active 
duty pay. 

Since that time active duty military 
personnel have received aver- 
aging between 10 and 13 percent. How- 
ever, retired personnel have only a 4.4 
percent cost of living increase and a 
small percentage given in lieu of the 
raise they would have received in 1963 if 
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computation had continued to remain 
on the active duty pay scale basis. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a great disservice 
to these retirees. They knew when they 
elected the military as a career that their 
active duty pay would be relatively low 
compared to civilian pay, but they also 
knew that they would receive a generally 
more liberal retirement. The changes 
in the 1963 law have denied them this 
retirement and we have, in effect, broken 
faith with these persons who had been 
promised that their retirement would 
compensate for their relatively low ac- 
tive duty pay. 

This bill will restore the retired pay 
system to its former status of equity and 
I urge early and favorable consideration 
by the Congress. 


SENDING FOREST HILLS JOURNAL 
TO MEN IN ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GmIIdax I may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert in the Recorp the following letter 
received in my office on June 15, 1966, 
from Mr. E. B. Wright, Jr., editor of the 
Forest Hills Journal, a weekly newspaper 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, serving Anderson 
Township, Mount Washington, Newtown, 
and West Claremont areas: 

Dran CONGRESSMAN GILLIGAN: For some 
time I have been meaning to bring to your 
attention something which you may wish to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at your 
convenience. 

The Mt. Washington Junior Women’s Club 
has decided to send each week a copy of the 
Forest Hills Journal to men in the service 
who live in the Mt. Washington-Anderson 
Township-Newtown vicinity. For several 
months this has been going on and it has 
proved very popular with the servicemen. 
Enclosed are some tearsheets which provide 
the details. 

I thought you should know of this effort 
of the Women’s Club because of your con- 
stant efforts to help the servicemen. In a 
previous letter or two you have asked that 
I bring anything to your attention which I 
feel you should know about. Well, this I 
feel you should. 

If there is any other information you 
need, please feel free to contact me or Mrs. 
Mary Jo Wheatley, Chairman of the Club’s 
Community Improvement Committee, who 
sponsored the idea. 


This project began in December of 
last year. By February, 86 servicemen 
were receiving free subscriptions to the 
Journal, and by this date I am sure that 
Many more names have been added. 
The women’s club has received many 
letters from servicemen and their fam- 
ilies thanking the club for this fine ges- 
ture. I would like to quote a letter writ- 
ten by a lieutenant on the U.S.S. Kitty 
Hawk and which was addressed to Mrs. 
Wheatley: 

We have never met, but as a way of intro- 
duction I will say that I am one of the 86 
servicemen recel the Forest Hills Jour- 
nal. When I saw the article in the February 
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9 issue of the Journal, I felt it would be 
appropriate to express my thanks. 

Until now I wasn’t exactly certain why or 
how I was receiving the subscription. Now 
that my questions are answered I can only 
say that it is much appreciated. When I 
was in the States I never read a Journal but 
now I eagerly read each to see what 
has been happening. Though it takes ap- 
proximately two months for a copy to arrive, 
it is still welcome news of home. 

After six months away from the States 
and almost eight months away from Cin- 
cinnati, I am already eagerly anticipating 
my return home in June. Having flown al- 
most 100 combat missions myself, I know 
all too well how hard men in the service 
are working over here; not only in the air 
but on the land and the sea. And this 
aids me all the more in appreciating, how 
much encouragement and enthusiasm from, 
the ‘folks back home’ seems to shorten our 
stay and make our job, though not very 
often a pleasant one, all the more worth- 
while. 


I hope that you will convey my thanks 
to all the members of the Mt. Washington 
Junior Women Club. 


Another Serviceman—an airman in 
Rome writes: 


Dran Mrs. WHEATLEY: For the several 
months that I have been receiving the Forest 
Hilis Journal, I've been racking my brain, 
and those of my parents in Mt. Washington, 
to discover who was responsible for the gen- 
erosity and thoughtfulness. It wasn’t until 
yesterday that I received the 9th 
issue, and discovered the article about your 
program for collecting names of local sery- 
icemen and forwarding the Journal to them. 

I have it soft here in Rome, Italy. I work 
on a civilian airport, wear civilian clothes to 
work, and live on the economy rather than 
on a base. But, regardless of location or type 
of circumstances, the Journal is very wel- 
come, and makes available all the local news 
that I miss. 

In view of what the Journal means to me 
here, it isn’t hard to guess what it means to 
the guys in Vietnam, Thailand, Korea, Ber- 
Un and Okinawa. Seeing photos of and 
reading about old friends means a great deal 
to all of us. I can assure you, and keeping 
up on new civic building projects, i.e., new 
buildings, roads, etc. helps avoid that lost 
feeling when our military tour is over and 
we return home. 

I’m sure that there are many young men 
who would like to write and express their 
gratefulness to you and to the staff of the 
Forest Hills Journal for your thoughtfulness 
and effort in their behalf, but due to duties, 
don’t have the free time. Please accept my 
thanks, speaking for all of us who are re- 
ceiving and enjoying news from home. 


I want to publicly commend the Mt. 
Washington Junior Women’s Club and 
the editor of the Forest Hills Journal 
for this fine public service to the mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces and to their 
families. 


TRIALS IN VIETNAM OF AMERICAN 
SERVICEMEN 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, if 
Hanoi entertained any doubt as to how 
we would react to war crimes trial of 
any of our pilots, it should have none 
after President Johnson’s news confer- 
ence statements on the matter. 

An editorial in the Scripps-Howard 
Washington Daily News relays this warn- 
ing. 

The newspaper lists the warnings that 
have come previously from various offi- 
cials at home and the appeals of Pope 
Paul VI and Secretary General U Thant 
of the United Nations. 

Now the President has declared the 
American people would find such trials 
revolting and repulsive, and would react 
accordingly. 

The editorial makes no claim to under- 
stand just why Hanoi has made the ugly 
threat. It expresses hope, however, that 
the President’s warning sinks in and the 
threat is abandoned. 

Confident that this is a hope we all 
share, I propose to place the entire edi- 
torial in the Recorp. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY SUFFERS 
DAILY 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
surprise bordering on shock when I read 
a few minutes ago that the Secretary of 
Labor testified before the Senate Labor 
Committee that the present airline strike 
does not amount to an emergency which 
requires legislative action by Congress. 

My good friend Secretary Wirtz knows 
better than this. He knows that the air- 
line industry is partially paralyzed and 
that many other segments of the na- 
tional economy are suffering daily be- 
cause of the very serious effects of the 
present strike which has halted opera- 
tions of five major airlines. 

The cessation of operations of these 
five airlines is causing a loss of more 
than $7 million per day, and the daily 
rate of loss is increasing each day. 
There are 66,200 airline employees out 
of work; 4,100 regular scheduled flights 
have been canceled. More than 150,000 
passengers per day are unable to obtain 
air transportation which they desire. 
These facts meet my definition of an 
emergency. 

Some of the airlines which are operat- 
ing are receiving calls which originate 
at the White House demanding that a 
named person be placed on a confirmed 
reservation status—or else. Many of 
these people have no urgent or emer- 
gency business. The only basis for pri- 
ority handling of such requests for con- 
firmed reservations is that such requests 
originated at the White House. 

When told that the flight on which 
such a reservation is requested is already 
fully sold out, the response is, Provide 
a reservation anyway.” When the air- 
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line representative then asks, “Even if 
it means canceling a previously con- 
firmed reservation?” the answer comes 
back, “Yes, even if it means canceling a 
previously confirmed reservation.” 

Members of Congress, executive de- 
partment. officials, and independent 
agency officials are also involved in ask- 
ing for special handling of requests for 
airline reservations. We in Congress 
cannot smugly wash our hands and say 
y know nothing about it—because we 

0. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the effect 
of the airline strike might be made per- 
fectly clear to the Secretary of Labor and 
to other Government officials, I suggest 
the immediate consideration of a resolu- 
tion which I shall introduce Thursday 
which would provide an embargo on 
commercial air transportation requested 
by members of the White House staff, by 
Officials and employees of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, including Representatives and 
Senators in Congress. If this is done, 
Mr. Speaker, I think that the people who 
presently deny the existence of an emer- 
gency will recognize the true situation. 

Mr. Speaker, an emergency does exist 
in the air transportation industry, and 
it is time that something was done about 
it. I respectfully request that my resolu- 
tion be appropriately referred, and that 
it be considered by the House. 


RIGHT POLICIES IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. McDowetu], is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor commends 
President Johnson for re-emphasizing 
what it sets forth as the two indispensa- 
ble pillars of successful policy in south- 
east Asia. 

These are a determination that ag- 
gression will not be allowed to succeed 
and a readiness to keep the hand of re- 
conciliation, peace and negotiation ex- 
tended to North Vietnam and Commu- 
nist China. 

In his recent speech on policy in Asia, 
the newspaper remarks, the President 
extended the hand -of reconciliation still 
further to Red China. 

This is another of many laudatory 
press observations on the President’s 
statement of Asian policy, and I ask that 
it be inserted in the Recorp, together 
with President Johnson’s speech of July 
12 to the American Alumni Council. 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, 
July 15, 1966] 
RIGHT POLICIES In VIETNAM 

The two firm indispensable pillars of a 
successful American policy in Southeast 
Asia today are an unswerving determina- 
tion that aggression must not be allowed 
to succeed and a readiness to keep the hand 
of reconciliation, peace, and negotiation ex- 
tended to North Vietnam and Communist 
China. President Johnson’s White Sulphur 
Springs speech wisely reemphasized these 
two foundation stones of American policy. 

Indeed, his speech did more. In addition 
to keeping the hand of reconcillation in 
view, in the case of China he extended that 
hand still further. Not only did he review 
the recent steps taken by Washington to re- 
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open lines of communication with mainland 
China (to none of which Peking has yet 
responded) but he also made it plain that he 
was ready to do more if China showed any 
receptivity. 

White House aides termed the speech the 
President's first major statement on China. 
It was in the right direction and established 
a policy which we hope will be adhered to. 
Someday, somehow America and China must 
again learn to live together in peace and co- 
operation. There must never be any doubt 
about America’s willingness to speed that 
day. 

Simultaneously, the President could not 
have done less than reiterate with utter 
firmness and determination the United 
States’ undeviating intention of proving that 
aggression, political and territorial imperial- 
ism, and terrorism will not be allowed to suc- 
ceed. It is imperative that the Communist 
leadership be convinced that aggression will 
not pay off and that a military victory is be- 
yond their grasp. 

At the same time, however, the President 
wisely repeated earlier assurances that Wash- 
ington has no intention of overthrowing the 
North Vietnamese government, attacking 
North Vietnamese independence, seizing an 
inch of South Vietnamese territory or setting 
up permanent bases there. If Hanoi does 
not believe these assurances, Washington 
must be ready to take any steps—consistent 
with its obligations to Saigon—to prove its 
clean-handedness in these matters. 

Meanwhile, Britain, India, and the United 
States all appear to be pressuring the Soviet 
Union to agree to seek to reconvene the Ge- 
neva Conference on Vietnam. It is believed 
that, in its heart, Russia too would like to 
see such a step, but that it fears Hanoi's re- 
fusal and Peking's charges of betrayal. But 
eventually some international conference 
must be held either under the sponsorship 
or within the United Nations or under the 
aegis of a reconvened Geneva Conference. 
Thus we are grateful to Britain and India 
for pressing such a meeting. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT ON NATIONWIDE 
Ravio-TV TO AMERICAN ALUMNI COUNCIL 
FROM THE WHITE HOUSE THEATER, JULY 12, 
1966 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I wanted very much - 
to be in West Virginia tonight to speak to 
the American Alumni Council, but the 
weather has prevented it. However, the mir- 
acle of electronics has made it possible. 

I am happy to be speaking to you tonight 
from here in the White House. In a very 
special way, this is really your house. 

I have great respect for the work that you 
do. My own career owes a large debt to men 
and women like you, who have made it pos- 
sible for the young people of our country to 
learn. 

I know what alumni mean to the support 
of higher education. Last year alumni con- 
tributed almost $300 million to the colleges 
and universities of this Nation. As the fa- 
ther of two daughters, and as the President of 
a country in which more than half of our 
citizens are now under 25 years of age, I 
think I know how important that assistance 
is to the youth of this Nation. 

Throughout my entire life, I have taken 
seriously the warning that the world is en- 
gaged in a race between education and chaos. 
For the last 24% years I have lived here with 
the daily awareness that the fate of mankind 
really depends on the outcome of that race. 

So I came here tonight because you are 
committed in the name of education to help 
us docide that contest. That is the most im- 
portant victory we can ever win. 

We have set out in this country to im- 
prove the quality of all American life. We 
are concerned with each man’s opportunity 
to develop his talents. We are concerned 
with his environment—the cities and farms 
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where he lives, the air he breathes, the water 
he drinks, We seek to enrich the schools 
that educate him and, of course, to improve 
the governments that serve him. 

We are at war against the poverty that 
deprives him, the unemployment that de- 
grades him, and the prejudice that defies 
him. 


As we look at other parts of the world, we 
see similar battles being fought in Asia, in 
Africa, and in Latin America. On every 
hand we see the thirst for independence, the 
struggle for progress, and the almost frantic 
race that is taking place between education, 
on the one hand, and disaster on the other. 

In all these regions we, too, have a very big 
stake, 

Nowhere are the stakes higher than in 
Asia. So I want to talk to you tonight about 
Asia and about peace in Asia. 

Asia is now the crucial arena of man’s 
striving for independence and order, and for 
life itself. 

This is true because three out of every five 
people in all this world live in Asia tonight. 
This is true because hundreds of millions 
of them exist on less than 25 cents a day. 

This is true because Communists in Asia 
tonight still believe in force in order to 
achieve their Communist goals. 

So if enduring peace can ever come to 
Asia, all mankind will benefit. But if peace 
fails there, nowhere else will our achieve- 
ments really be secure. 

By peace in Asia I do not mean simply the 
absence of armed hostilities. For wherever 
men hunger and hate there can really be no 
peace. 

I do not mean the peace of conquest. For 
humiliation can be the seedbed of war. 

I do not mean simply the peace of the con- 
ference table. For peace is not really writ- 
ten merely in the words of treaties, but peace 
is the day-by-day work of builders. 

The peace we seek in Asia is a peace of 
conciliation between Communist states and 
their non-Communist neighbors: between 
rich nations and poor; between small na- 
tions and large; between men whose skins are 
brown and black, and yellow and white; be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems, and Buddhists 
and Christians. 

It is a peace that can only be sustained 
through the durable bonds of peace: through 
international trade; through the free flow of 
people and ideas; through full participa- 
tion by all nations in an international com- 
munity under law; and through a common 
dedication to the great task of human prog- 
ress and economic development. 

Is such a peace possible? 

With all my heart I believe it is. We are 
not there yet. We have a long way to jour- 
ney. But the foundations for such a peace 
in Asia are being laid tonight as never be- 
fore. They must be built on these essen- 
tials: 

First is the determination of the United 
States to meet our obligations in Asia as a 
Pacific power. 

You have heard arguments the other way. 
They are built on the old belief that “East 
is East and West is West and never the 
twain shall meet.” 

—that we have no business but business 
interests in Asia; 

—that Europe, not the Far East, is really 
our proper sphere of interest; 

—that our commitments in Asia are not 
worth the resources they require; 

that the ocean is vast, the cultures alien, 
the languages strange, and the races dif- 
ferent; 

—that these really are not our kind of 
people. 

But all of these arguments have been 
thoroughly tested. All of them, I think, 
really have been found wanting. 

They do not stand the test of geography: 
Because we are bounded not by one, but by 
two oceans, Whether by aircraft or ship, by 
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satellite or missile, the Pacific is as crossable 
as the Atlantic. 

They do not stand the test of common 
sense. The economic network of this shrink- 
ing globe is too intertwined—the basic hopes 
of men are too interrelated—the possibility 
of common disaster is too real for us to ever 
ignore threats to peace in Asia. - 

They do not stand the test of human 
concern, either. The people of Asia do 
matter. We share with them many things 
in common. We are all persons. We are all 
human beings. 

And they do not stand the test of reality, 
either. Asia is no longer sitting outside the 
door of the 20th Century. She is here, in 
the same world with all of us, to be either 
our partner or our problem. 

Americans entered this century believing 
that our own security had no foundation 
outside our own continent. Twice we mis- 
took our sheltered position for safety. Twice 
we were dead wrong. 

If we are wise now, we will not repeat our 
mistakes of the past. We will not retreat 
from the obligations of freedom and security 
in Asia. 

The second essential for peace in Asia is 
this: to prove to aggressive nations that the 
use of force to conquer others is a losing 
game. 

There is no more difficult task, really, in a 
world of revolutionary change—where the 
rewards of conquest tempt ambitious 
appetites. 

As long as the leaders of North Vietnam 
really believe that they can take over the 
people of South Vietnam by force, we must 
not let them succeed, 

We must stand across their path and say: 
“You will not prevail; but turn from the use 
of force and peace will follow.” 

Every American must know exactly what 
it is that we are trying to do in Vietnam. 
Our greatest resource, really, in this con- 
filict—our greatest support for the men who 
are fighting out there—is your understand- 
ing. It is your willingness to carry—perhaps 
for a long time—the heavy burden of a con- 
fusing and costly war. 

We are not trying to wipe out North Viet- 
nam. 

We are not trying to change their govern- 
ment, 

We are not trying to establish permanent 
bases in South Vietnam. 

And we are not trying to gain one inch of 
new territory for America, 

Then, you say, Why are we there?” Why? 

We are there because we are trying to make 
the Communists of North Vietnam stop 
shooting at their neighbors. 

Because we are trying to make this Com- 
munist aggression unprofitable. 

Because we are trying to demonstrate that 
guerrilla warfare, inspired by one nation 
against another nation, can never succeed, 
Once that lesson is learned, a shadow that 
hangs over all of Asia tonight will begin, I 
think, to recede. 

“Well,” you say, “when will that day 
come?” Iam sorry. I cannot tell you; only 
the men in Hanoi can give you that answer. 

We are fighting a war of determination. It 
may last a long time. But we must keep on 
until the Communists in North Vietnam 
realize the price of aggression is too high— 
and either agree to a peaceful settlement or 
to stop their fighting. 

However long it takes, I want the Com- 
munists in Hanoi to know where we stand. 

First, victory for your armies is impossible. 
You cannot drive us from South Vietnam by 
your force. Do not mistake our firm stand 
for false optimism. As long as you persist 
in aggression, we are going to resist. 

Second, the minute you realize that a mili- 
tary victory is out of the question and turn 
from the use of force, you will find us ready 
and willing to reciprocate. We want to end 
the fighting. We want to bring our men back 
home, We want an honorable peace in Viet- 
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mam. In your hands is the key to that peace. 
You have only to turn it. 

The third essential is the building of po- 
litical and economic strength among the 
nations of free Asia. 

For years they have been working at that 
task, And the untold story of 1966 is the 
story of what free Asians have done for them 
selves, and with the help of others, while 
South Vietnam and her allies have been busy 
holding aggression at bay. 

Many of you can recall our faith in the 
future of Europe at the end of World War II 
when we began the Marshall Plan. We 
backed that faith with all the aid and com- 
passion we could muster. 

Our faith in Asia at this time is just as 
great. And that faith is backed by judgment 
and reason. For if we stand firm in Vietnam 
against military conquest, we truly believe 
the emerging order of hope and progress in 
Asia will continue to grow, and to grow. 

Our very able Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, has just returned from a trip through 
the Far East. He told me yesterday afternoon 
of many of the heartening signs he saw as the 
people of Asia continue to work toward com- 
mon goals. 

And these are just some of them. In the 
last year: 

—Japan and Korea have settled their long- 
standing disputes and established normal 
relations with promise for closer cooperation; 

—One country after another has achieved 
rates of economic growth that are far beyond 
the most optimistic hopes we had a few years 
ago; 

Indonesia and its more than 100 million 
people have already pulled back from the 
brink of communism and economic collapse; 

—Our friends in India and Pakistan—600 
million strong—have ended a tragic conflict 
and have returned to the immense work of 
peace; 

Japan has become a dramatic example 
of economic progress through political and 
social freedom and has begun to help others; 

Communist China's policy of aggression 
by proxy is failing; 

—Nine Pacific nations—allies and neutrals, 
white and colored—came together on their 
own initiative to form an Asian and Pacific 
Council; 

New and constructive groupings for eco- 
nomic cooperation are under discussion in 
Southeast Asia; 

—The billion dollar Asian Development 
Bank which I first mentioned in Baltimore 
in my televised speech a few months ago is 
already moving forward in Manila with the 
participation of more than 31 nations; 

—and the development of the Lower 
Mekong River Basin is going forward despite 
the war. 

Throughout free Asia you can hear the 
echo of progress. As one Malaysian leader 
said: “Whatever our ethical, cultural, or 
religious background, the nations and peo- 
ples of Southeast Asia must pull together 
in the same broad sweep of history. We 
must create with our own hands and minds 
a new perspective and a new framework. 
And we must do it ourselves.“ 

For this is the new Asia, and this is the 
new spirit we see taking shape behind our 
defense of South Vietnam. Because we have 
been firm—because we have committed our- 
selves to the defense of one small country— 
others have taken new heart. 

And I want to assure them tonight that 
we never intend to let you down. America’s 
word will always be good. 

There is a fourth essential for peace in 
Asia which may seem the most difficult of all: 
reconciliation between nations that now call 
themselves enemies. 

A peaceful mainland China is central to a 
peaceful Asia. 

A hostile China must be discouraged from 
aggression. A misguided China must be en- 
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couraged toward understanding of the out- 
side world and toward policies of peaceful 
cooperation. 

For lasting peace can never come to Asia 
as long as the 700 million people of mainland 
China are isolated by their rulers from the 
outside world. 

We have learned in our relations with other 
such states that the weakness of neighbors 
is a temptation, and only firmness, backed 
by power, can really deter power that is 
backed by ambition. But we have also 
learned that the greatest force for opening 
closed minds and closed societies is the free 
flow of ideas and people and goods. 

For many years, now, the United States 
has attempted in vain to persuade the Chi- 
nese Communists to agree to an exchange of 
newsmen as one of the first steps to increased 
understanding between our people. 

More recently, we have taken steps to per- 
mit American scholars, experts in medicine 
and public health, and other specialists to 
travel to Communist China, Only today we 
have here in the Government cleared a pass- 
port for a leading American businessman to 
exchange knowledge with Chinese mainland 
leaders in Red China. 

All of these initiatives have been rejected, 
except the action today, by Communist 
China. 

We persist because we know that hunger 
and disease, ignorance and poverty, recognize 
no boundaries of either creed or class or 
country. 

We persist because we believe that even 
the most rigid societies will one day awaken 
to the rich possibilities of a diverse world. 

And we continue because we believe that 
cooperation, not hostility, is really the way 
of the future in the 20th Century. 

That day is not yet here. It may be long 
in coming, but I tell you it is clearly on its 
way, because come it must. 

Earlier this year the Foreign Minister of 
Singapore said that if the nations of the 
world could learn to build a truly world civil- 
ization in the Pacific through cooperation 
and peaceful competition, then—as our great 
President Theodore Roosevelt once remarked 
—this may be the greatest of all human 
eras—the Pacific era. 

As a Pacific power, we must help achieve 
that outcome. 

Because it is a goal worthy of our Ameri- 
can dreams and it is a goal that is worthy 
of the deeds of our brave men who are dying 
for us tonight. 

So I say to you and I pledge to all those 
who are counting on us: You can depend up- 
on us, because all Americans will do their 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Kuprerman (at the request of Mr. 
REINECKE), for 30 minutes, July 28; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN (at the request of 
Mr. REINECKE), for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McDowEtt (at the request of Mr. 
Warre), for 30 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr, CALLAWAY and to include a letter 
during general debate in the Committee 
of the Whole today. 

Mr. Martin of Alabama and to include 
a letter and an editorial during general 
debate in the Committee of the Whole 
today. s 

Mr. WHITENER to incorporate in his re- 
marks the minority views contained in 
the report on the Civil Rights Act of 
1966 and certain statements and letters 
by clerks of U.S. district courts and U.S. 
district judges. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RErmNeEcKeE) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 

(The following Members, at the ré- 
quest of Mr. Warne) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Focarry in two instances. 

Mr. MACHEN. 

Mr. REUSS. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1407. An act for the relief of Leonardo 
Russo; 

H.R. 1414. An act for the relief of Jacobo 
Temel; 

H.R. 4083. An act for the relief of Mr. Leo- 
nardo Tusa; 

H.R. 4437. An act for the relief of Bryan 
George Simpson; 

H.R, 4458. An act for the relief of Michel 
Fahim Daniel; 

H.R. 4584. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Michalska Holoweckyj (formerly Mrs. 
Anna Zalewski); 

H.R. 4602. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Donald W. Ottaway, U.S. Air Force; 

H.R, 7508. An act for the relief of Guiseppe 
Bossio; 

HR. 8317. An act to amend section 116 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
U.S. District Court for the Eastern and West- 
ern Districts of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 8865. An act for the rellef of Ronald 
Poirier, a minor; and 

H.R. 11718. An act for the relief of Jack L. 
Philippot. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 22 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 28, 1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


2597. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the request for appropriations 
transmitted in the budget for the fiscal 
year 1967 for the judiciary (H. Doc. No. 
462), was taken from the Speaker’s table, 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 12596. A bill to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as amended; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1771). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 14517. A bill to 
amend Private Law 86-203 to permit the 
use of the vessel John F. Drews in the coast- 
wise trade while it is owned by a citizen of 
the United States (Rept. No. 1772). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 8000. A bill to 
amend the Ship Mortgage Act, 1920, relating 
to fees for certification of certain documents, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1773). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Committee 
of Rules. House Resolution 935. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 15963, 
a bill to establish a Department of Transpor- 
tation, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1774). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 936. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 14359, a bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for the fiscal years 
1968 and 1969 for the construction of certain 
highways in accordance with title 23 of the 
United States Code, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1775). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 16565. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H.R. 16566. A bill to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce by preventing the use of 
unfair or deceptive methods of packaging or 
labeling of certain consumer commodities 
distributed in such commerce, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16567. A bill to amend the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development Act of 
1966 to authorize the establishment and op- 
eration of sea grant colleges and programs 
by imitiating and supporting programs of 
education and research in the various fields 
relating to the development of marine re- 
sources, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 16568. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide city delivery mail 
service on a door delivery service basis for 
postal patrons receiving curbside delivery 
service who qualify for door delivery serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 
H.R. 16569. A bill to amend chapter 57 of 
itle 39, United States Code, so as to author- 
ize the free use of the mails in making re- 
ports required by law of certain payments to 
others; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 16570. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
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housing in 1975 and every 10 years there- 
after; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. REIFEL: 

H.R. 16571. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16572. A bill to provide for continued 
progress in the Nation’s war on poverty; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, SHRIVER: 

H.R. 16573. A bill to prohibit desecration 

of the flag; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. MORGAN; 

H.R. 16574. A bill to amend the Peace Corps 
Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 16575. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of U.S. marshals by the Attorney 
General; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H.R. 16576. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into contracts 
for scientific and technological research, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 16577. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 16578. A bill to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 16579. A bill to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
to undertake a comprehensive study of high- 
speed ground transportation to Friendship 
International Airport, Dulles International 
Airport, and Washington National Airport; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 16580. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
' lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 16581. A bill to amend the Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development Act 
of 1966 to authorize the establishment and 
operation of sea grant colleges and programs 
by initiating and supporting programs of 
education and research in the various fields 
relating to the development of marine re- 
sources, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R. 16582. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors and dependents of local law en- 
forcement officers killed or disabled while 
apprehending persons for committing Fed- 
eral crimes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 16583. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for door delivery serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R: 16584. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. EVERETT: 

H.R. 16585. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rate 
of compensation payable to certain veterans 
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who have had service-connected tuberculosis; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 16586. A bill to amend titles 10, 32, 
and 37, United States Code, to remove re- 
strictions on the careers of female officers in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HORTON; 

H.R. 16587. A bill to enlarge the home 
mortgage purchase authority which the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association may ex- 
ercise in its secondary market operations by 
increasing the amount of preferred stock 
which such Association may issue for delivery 
to the Secretary of the Treasury; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 16588. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R. 16589. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act by adding a new title X 
thereto which will establish a program to 
provide doctors in rural areas of need; to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
By Mr. SMITH of Virginia (by re- 
quest): 


H.R. 16590. A bill to provide for the tax 
treatment of certain gifts to charities; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 16591. A bill to prohibit the process- 
ing of stale claims for special dividends by 
the Veterans’ Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 16592. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 16593. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1987 to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 16594. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works, 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 16595. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 16596. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H.R. 16597. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 16598. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mrs, BOLTON: 

H.R. 16599. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 16600. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs, DWYER: 

H.R. 16601. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 16602. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H.R. 16603. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 16604. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 16605. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 16606. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. GLENN ANDREWS: 

H. J. Res. 1233. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain carriers by air and certain of 
their employees; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.J. Res. 1234. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit voluntary participa- 
tion in prayer in public schools; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARNSLEY: 

H. J. Res, 1235. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish an Atlantic Union delegation; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. J. Res. 1236. Joint resolution to provide 
the settlement of the labor dispute currently 
existing between certain air carriers and cer- 
tain of their employees; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. J. Res. 1237. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a commission to investigate the increase 
in law violation, to determine the causes and 
fix responsibility for the breakdown in law 
enforcement, with the resulting destruction 
of life and property, to recommend correc- 
tive legislation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. J. Res. 1238. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain airlines and certain of their 
employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H. J. Res. 1239. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain carriers by air and certain of 
their employees; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H. J. Res. 1240. Joint resolution to create a 
joint congressional committee to study and 
report on problems relating to industrywide 
collective barga and industrywide 


strikes and lockouts; to the Committee on 
Rules. 
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By Mr. REINECKE: 

H. J. Res. 1241. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the month of 
November of each year as Water Conserva- 
tion Month”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H. Con. Res. 913. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to a study of the current need for 
helicopter air transportation service between 
certain airports in or near the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H. Con. Res. 914. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regarding 
the treatment of prisoners of war held cap- 
tive by the Communist regime of North Viet- 
nam; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H. Con. Res. 915. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the House of Representa- 
tives that the President of the United States 
should use the powers of his office to effect 
a settlement in the labor dispute involving 
certain carriers by air; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H. Con. Res. 916. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H. Con. Res. 917. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. Con. Res. 918. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 919. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. Con. Res. 920. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 921. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.Con. Res. 922. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H. Con. Res. 923. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H. Con. Res. 924. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H. Res. 934. Resolution expressing concern 
for prisoners of war in Vietnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H. Res. 937. Resolution relating to military 
personnel held captive in Vietnam; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H. Res. 938. Resolution expressing concern 
for military personnel held captive in Viet- 
nam; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McEWEN: 

H.R. 16607. A bill for the relief of M. 
Shawky A. A. Hammam; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 16608. A bill to amend the charter of 
Southeastern University of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 16609. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Robert C. Crisp, U.S. Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 16610. A bill for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio Rondon Delgado; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. x 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 16611. A bill for the relief of Man- 

Pan Hui; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 16612. A bill for the relief of An- 
tonino Ferrante; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 16613. A bill to authorize the trans- 
fer of a vessel to the Lower Manhattan Anti- 
poverty Board, Inc., for educational pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 1966 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. Harry F. 
BYRD, In., a Senator from the State of 
Virginia. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, minister, Cap- 
itol Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou in whose presence our souls 
find rest and peace, we thank Thee for a 
new day. In the study of history, a new 
day with new concepts, opinions, and 
understanding changed the course of 
history. Today, we need that kind of 
change. 

We are told in Holy Writ, “This is the 
day that the Lord hath made; we will 
be glad and rejoice in it.” Give these, 
Thy servants—and all servants of the 
people—new vigor, hope, and anticipa- 
tion for development of the opportuni- 
ties of this day. 

Be with the men on the battlefields of 
Vietnam. Give, here in these Halls of 
Government as well as elsewhere, wisdom 
to end this war. Touch those who suffer. 
Help us to find peace for all men. We 
pray in the Master’s name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., July 27,1966. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Harry F. BYRD, JR., a Senator 
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from the State of Virginia, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 26, 1966, was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on July 26, 1966, 
the Vice President signed the following 
enrolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

S. 2822. An act to amend various provisions 
of the laws administered by the Farm Credit 
Administration to improve operations there- 
under, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 139. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals to commemorate the 1,000th 
anniversary of the founding of Poland; and 

H.R. 14324. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and adminis- 
trative operations, and for other purposes. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, July 27, 
1966, the Vice President signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills, which had previ- 
ously been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 


H.R. 1407. An act for the relief of Leonardo 
Russo; 

H.R. 1414. An act for the relief of Jacobo 
Temel; 

H.R. 4083. An act for the relief of Mr. Leo- 
nardo Tusa; 

H. R. 4437. An act for the relief of Bryan 
George Simpson; 

H.R. 4458. An act for the relief of Michel 
Fahim Daniel; 

H.R. 4584. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna Michalska Holoweckyj (formerly Mrs. 
Anna Zalewski) ; 

H.R. 4602. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Donald W. Ottaway, U.S. Air Force; 

H. R. 7508. An act for the relief of Guiseppe 
Bossio; 

H.R. 8317. An act to amend section 116 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
U.S. district court for the eastern and west- 
ern districts of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 8865. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Poirier, a minor; and 

H. R. 11718. An act for the relief of Jack 
L. Philippot. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
Various STATES 


A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement on Crow Creek, 
Ala., and Tenn., Caney Bayou, Ark., North 
Fork of Ozan Creek, Ark., White River back- 
water, Arkansas, Norwalk River, Conn., Fort 
Pierce Farms Drainage District, Florida, 
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Palatlakaha River, Fla., Kona watershed, 
Hawaii, Seven Mile Creek, III., Prides Creek, 
Ind., Dane Ridge watershed, Iowa, Deer 
Creek, Iowa, Gant Creek, Iowa, Irish Creek, 
Kans., Mission Creek, Kans., and Nebr. North 
Black Vermillion watershed, Kansas, Fox 
Creek, Ky., Cocodrie-Grand Louis watershed, 

Louisiana, Duralde Des Cannes watershed, 

Louisiana, Dry Creek, Miss., Holliday Creek, 

Miss., Home Cypress Bayou, Miss., Durgens 

Creek, Mo., Willow Creek, Mo., Spring Creek, 

Nebr., Dead River, N.H., Batavia Kill water- 

shed, New York, Chicod Creek, N.C., Dutch- 

man Creek, N.C., Little Contentnea Creek, 

N.C., Little Yadkin River, N.C., Otter Creek, 

Okla., Lower Amazon and Flat Creek, Oreg., 

Lewis-Hunsacker Creek, Tenn., East Side 

Green River, Wash., West Side Green River, 

Wash., and Upper Buffalo Creek, W. Va. (with 

accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON APPROVAL OF LOAN TO THE Asso- 
CIATED ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mo. 

A letter from the Administrator. Rural 
Electrification Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the approval of a loan to the Associated 
Electric Cooperative, of Springfield, Mo. in 
the amount of $37,490,000 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

REPORT ON FEDERAL WATER RESOURCES 
PROGRAM 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Coun- 
cil for Science and Technology, Executive 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on the Federal 
water resources research program, for the fis- 
cal year 1967 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JORDAN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 276. Resolution authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a Senate delegation to attend 
a meeting of the Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Association (Rept. No. 1411); 

S. Res. 281. Resolution to print as a Sen- 
ate document a study on operation and 
effectiveness of Government boards of con- 
tract appeals (Rept. No. 1412); 

S. Res. 285. Resolution to authorize the 
printing of report on automotive air pollu- 
tion (Rept. No. 1413); and 

8. Res. 286. Resolution to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Finance. 


MARGUERITE A. RICUCCI—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported the following original 
resolution (S. Res. 289), which was 
placed on the calendar: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Marguerite A. Ricucci, widow of G. Joseph 
Ricucci, an employee of the Senate at the 
time of his death, a sum equal to ten months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving 
by law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances, 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mrs, 
NEUBERGER, and Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York): 

S. 3654. A bill to strengthen the Federal 
Cigarette Labeling and Advertising Act; to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnvuson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr, NELSON: 

S. 3655. A bill to establish the Channel 
Islands National Park, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interlor and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 3656. A bill for the relief of Rigoberto 

Salazar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3657. A bill to amend section 201 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, in order to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture in certain cases to make com- 
plaint to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to rates, charges, tariffs, and 
practices relating to the transportation of 
farm products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3658. A bill for the relief of a certain 
civilian employee of the U.S. Naval Torpedo 
Station, Keyport, Wash.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 3659. A bill to authorize a study of a 
seaway across coastal Louisiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3660. A bill for the relief of Fred Devine, 
doing business as Fred Devine Diving Co.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


TELEVISION COVERAGE OF SENATE 
DEBATE ON MAJOR ISSUES 


Mr. GRIFFIN submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 288) to permit television cover- 
age of Senate debate on major issues, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. GRIFFIN, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


MARGUERITE A. RICUCCI 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported an original resolution (S. 
Res. 289) to pay a gratuity to Marguerite 
A. Ricucci, which was placed on the 
calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. JORDAN of 
North Carolina, which appears under the 
heading Reports of Committees”.) 


TO. PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
FINAL REPORT OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE CONGRESS 
Mr. MONRONEY submitted a resolu- 

tion (S. Res. 290) authorizing the print- 
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ing of additional copies of the final re- 
port of the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress, which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Monroney, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 


the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


STRENGTHENING THE CIGARETTE 
LABELING ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce on behalf of myself, Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, and Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
require that all cigarette packages and 
advertisements disclose tar and nicotine 
yields measured by a standard test. In 
addition, as chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, I have today requested 
that the Federal Trade Commission re- 
port quarterly to the Senate, through 
the Senate Commerce Committee, the 
tar and nicotine ratings of all major cig- 
arette brands. 

On June 1, of this year, 14 of the 
Nation’s leading scientific investiga- 
tors met at the National Library of 
Medicine, at the invitation of the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, to 
review the state of medical knowledge on 
the significance of the tar and nicotine 
contents of cigarettes. The group in- 
cluded two members of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Advisory Committee on Smoking 
and Health, Drs. Seevers and Schuman, 
and representatives of major research 
institutions and agencies, including the 
Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

At the close of the meeting, the fol- 
lowing statements were adopted unani- 
mously by the group, and addressed to 
the Surgeon General: 

1. The preponderance of scientific evi- 
dence strongly suggests that the lower the 
“tar” and nicotine content of cigarette 
smoke, the less harmful are the effects. 

2. We recommend to the Surgeon General 
that actions be encouraged which will result 
in the progressive reduction of the tar“ and 
nicotine content of cigarette smoke. 


In my opinion, the judgment of these 
scientists is of profound significance to 
America’s public health forces. 

Today marks a full year since the sign- 
ing of the Federal Cigarette Labeling and 
Advertising Act. Since January 1, of this 
year, by the terms of that act, all cig- 
arettes manufactured to be sold in the 
United States have borne the warning: 
“Caution: Cigarette smoking may be 
hazardous to your health.“ 

Upon the heels of that enactment, 
public health agencies, at all levels of 
government, and the voluntary health 
agencies have mounted an unprecedent- 
ed campaign to discourage Americans, 
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particularly our young people, from tak- 
ing up the smoking habit. The Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, alone, has distrib- 
uted tens of thousands of posters 
displaying the statutory warning and the 
sober legend: “Congress has acted. The 
next step is yours.” As a direct result 
of these efforts, many smokers have quit 
and many teenagers have undoubtedly 
been motivated to resist the strong 
social temptation to take up smoking. 

But there is little doubt that the over- 
whelming majority of those who were 
smokers prior to the act continue to be 
smokers. And, tragically, there are vast 
numbers of youngsters who have not 
been deterred from taking up the habit. 

The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service has told us that our ef- 
forts have brought home to most Amer- 
icans the knowledge that smoking is a 
significant health hazard. The Public 
Health Service is embarked on a major 
campaign to find ways in which this 
knowledge can be translated into a sig- 
nificant decrease in the numbers of peo- 
ple smoking, as well as in the numbers of 
cigarettes which the remaining smokers 
consume. 

The Senate Commerce Committee will 
want to scrutinize with great care the 
reports required under the act next year 
from the Federal Trade Commission and 
from the Secretary of HEW, to deter- 
mine whether it is necessary to go be- 
yond the labeling of cigarettes. 

But even such measures will not affect 
the fact of tens of millions of confirmed 
smokers who recognize the harmful ef- 
fects of smoking but remain unwilling— 
or unable—to quit. 

For those who, in the face of the evi- 
dence, show no inclination either to cut 
down or to find a safer cigarette, we can 
do little but pray. But the great ma- 
jority of smokers plainly seek ways of 
reducing their risk, short of giving up 
cigarettes altogether. Thus, while the 
total cigarette sales have remained rela- 
tively stable since the publication of the 
first studies incriminating smoking in 
lung cancer and other disease, there has 
been a radical change in the cigarettes 
people smoke—the change from the so- 
called regular to the filter cigarette. 
From a novelty item a little more than a 
decade ago, the filter cigarette has at- 
tracted an increasing share of the 
market until, today, near 75 percent of 
all cigarettes sold in the United States 
are filter cigarettes. 

hy? Consciously or unconsciously, 
the average smoker has turned to the 
filter cigarette in the hope that filtration 
will provide some measure of protection 
against the hazards of smoking. 

If that hope is justified—if in fact fil- 
tered cigarettes provide even limited pro- 
tection—the “change to filters’ would 
surely warrant the wholehearted encour- 
agement of the Nation’s public health 
forces. But if filters in fact furnish the 
semblance but not the substance of pro- 
tection, then the rise of filter cigarettes 
represents a hoax and fraud on the 
American people. 

Last year, in hearings before the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, the Surgeon 
General testified that the medical advan- 
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tages of lowering the tar and nicotine 
content of cigarettes through filtration 
had not yet been clearly established. 
For this reason, the Senate Commerce 
Committee rejected the provision, which 
I proposed be included in the labeling 
bill, to require that all cigarettes list the 
average tar and nicotine yields per ciga- 
rette. 

What has been the result? With one 
or two minor exceptions, the cigarettes 
now on the market do not list their tar 
and nicotine contents. In the absence of 
this information, the average smoker as- 
sumes that one filter cigarette furnishes 
as much protection as any other. Since 
he has no basis for comparing filter ciga- 
rettes on the basis of their relative tar 
and nicotine yields, he chooses his ciga- 
rettes—as he always has done—on the 
basis of taste and flavor. 

But the cigarette that tastes best is in- 
variably the cigarette that filters least. 
Tar and nicotine are virtually synony- 
mous with flavor. The more tar and 
nicotine that slip by the filter, the more 
satisfying the taste of the cigarette. 
Thus, so long as all filters serve equally 
as symbols of safety to the consumer, the 
only commercial reward for high filtra- 
tion is low flavor—and consequently low 
Sales. 

This explains why several new filter 
cigarettes reportedly yield tar and nico- 
tine levels higher than, or at least as high 
as, their nonfilter counterparts. 

At the time Congress passed the ciga- 
rette labeling law, it was our profound 
hope and expectation that the cigarette 
industry would strenuously compete in 
the development and promotion of less 
hazardous cigarettes. It now appears 
that these hopes were unfounded. 

I have therefore concluded that Con- 
gress must act to require the disclosure 
of tar and nicotine contents on all cig- 
arette packages and in all advertise- 
ments. 

I am also asking the Federal Trade 
Commission, which is now in the process 
of establishing a cigarette testing labora- 
tory, to furnish a quarterly report to the 
Senate Commerce Committee, through 
me, containing comparative tar and nic- 
otine ratings of all major cigarettes. ` 

Only by requiring that the cigarette 
manufacturers lay their cards on the 
table—that they disclose the tar and 
nicotine contents of all their brands—not 
just selected ones—will we insure open 
and effective competition in, progressive- 
ly lower tar and nicotine bearing ciga- 
rettes. 

As I said last year, when introducing 
the Cigarette Labeling Act: 

I believe that an adult has the right to 
choose his own poison. But I also believe 
that he has the right to know just what 
kind of a risk he is taking. 


To those who fear that the appearance 
of such listings would tend to lull smok- 
ers into the belief that relatively low tar 
and nicotine cigarettes are absolutely 
safe, the answer is that the statement 
of tar and nicotine content would be 
carried on a package of cigarettes which 
must also bear a warning of the health 
hazards of smoking. 
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To those who object that no one has 
yet established “safe” levels of tar and 
nicotine, and that numbers of milligrams 
of tar and nicotine are not meaningful 
to anyone but a research chemist, at least 
the average consumer will be able to 
select a cigarette with a relatively lower 
tar and nicotine yield, if he so desires. 
And truthful advertising should aid him 
to make an informed choice. Of course, 
the Federal Trade Commission will be 
expected to continue to insure that all 
advertisements are strictly correct and 
truthful in their claims, and do not ne- 
gate the mandatory hazard warning. 

Tar and nicotine are relatively crude 
measurements of the ingredients of cig- 
arette smoke. We can certainly look 
forward to a time when the scientists will 
be able to identify with greater particu- 
larity the specific agents in the smoke 
which contribute to the hazards of smok- 
ing. At such time as the Secretary of 
HEW is able to single out such “incrim- 
inated agents,” the bill would authorize 
him to designate such agents, in lieu of 
tar and nicotine, to be listed on the pack- 
age and in advertisements. 

In all probability, we will have to wait 
until next year to pursue this legislation 
through to final decision. I would hope, 
however, that the introduction of the leg- 
islation today will serve as inducement to 
the industry to consider the voluntary 
listing of tar and nicotine contents, with- 
out waiting for a congressional mandate. 

I believe the Senate should recognize 
and commend the strong efforts of Chair- 
man Paul Rand Dixon, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, to stimulate within 
the limits of the Commission’s authority, 
responsible and constructive cigarette 
advertising and, in particular, to encour- 
age tar and nicotine disclosure in ciga- 
rette advertising. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at the close of my remarks, together with 
the correspondence relating to tar and 
nicotine which I have had with Chairman 
Dixon and Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Gardiner. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and correspondence will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3654) to strengthen the 
Federal Cigarette Labeling and Advertis- 
ing Act, introduced by Mr. Macnuson 
(for himself, Mrs. NEUBERGER, and Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3654 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 3 of the Federal Cigarette Labeling 
and Advertising Act (15 U.S.C. 1331 et seq.) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new items: 

“(7) The term ‘mainstream smoke’ means 
the smoke which would enter the smoker's 
mouth while smoking a cigarette. 

“(8) The term ‘incriminated agent’ means 
any substance found in cigarette smoke 
which, as determined by the Federal Trade 


Commission, tends to contribute to the haz- 
ard of smoking to human health,” 
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(b) The first sentence of section 4 of such 
Act is amended by striking out all after the 
word “following” through the end of such 
sentence and by inserting in lieu thereof a 
colon and the following: 

“(1) the statement: ‘Caution: Cigarette 
Smoking May Be Hazardous to Your Health’; 
and 


“(2) a clear statement of— 

"(A) the tar content and nicotine content 
of the mainstream smoke per cigarette of the 
brand or kind of cigarettes contained in such 
package, as determined in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Federal Trade 
Commission under section 6; and 

“(B) the identity and quantity of the con- 
tent of each incriminated agent contained in 
the smoke of each cigarette of the brand or 
kind of cigarettes contained in such package, 
as determined in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under section 6.“ 

(c) The Federal Cigarette Labeling and 
Advertising Act is further amended by (1) 
redesignating sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 11 
thereof as sections 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, 
respectively, and (2) inserting therein, im- 
mediately after section 4 thereof, the follow- 
ing new sections: 


“ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son engaged in the manufacturing or im- 
porting of cigarettes for sale or distribution 
in commerce within the United States or for 
any person (other than a common carrier 
for hire, a contract carrier for hire, or a 
freight forwarder for hire) engaged in the 
distibution of cigarettes in commerce within 
the United States, to disseminate or cause 
to be disseminated in commerce any adver- 
tisement for the sale of cigarettes unless such 
advertisement contains a clear statement 
of— 

(1) the tar content and the nicotine 
content of the mainstream smoke per cig- 
arette of the brand or kind of cigarettes 
named or described in such advertisement, 
as determined in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under section 6; and 

“(2) the identity and quantity of the 
content of each incriminated agent con- 
tained in the smoke of each cigarette of the 
brand or kind of cigarettes named or de- 
scribed in such advertisement, as deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Federal Trade Commission 
under section 6. 


“REGULATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Src. 6. (a) The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion shall prescribe and publish in the Fed- 
eral Register regulations which shall specify 
a uniform test for the measurement of the 
tar content and the nicotine content of the 
mainstream smoke per cigarette and the 
form of the statement required by para- 
graph (2)(A) of section 4, and paragraph 
(2) of section 5. 

“(b) The Federal Trade Commission, after 
consultation with the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, shall prescribe and 
publish in the Federal Register regulations 
which shall (1) identify each incriminated 
agent, found commonly in the smoke of 
cigarettes, (2) prescribe a uniform test for 
the quantitative measurement of such 
agents, (3) prescribe of the quantity of each 
such agent in terms meaningful to the aver- 
age consumer, and (4) prescribe the form of 
the statement required by paragraph (2) (B) 
of section 4 and paragraph (2) of section 5. 

“(c) The regulations prescribed pursuant 
to this section, and any amendments to such 
regulations, shall become effective no sooner 
than six months from the date on which 
such regulations or amendments are pub- 
lished. 
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FOR PRESCRIBING REGULATIONS 

“Sec, 7. Regulations prescribed by the 
Commission under section 6 of this Act shall 
be prescribed, and shall be subject to judicial 
review, by proceedings taken in conformity 
with the provisions of subsections (e), (f), 
and (g) of section 701 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 371 (e), 
(f), and (g)) in the same manner, and with 
the same effect, as if such proceedings were 
taken by the Secretary pursuant to such 
sections. Hearings authorized or required 
for the promulgation of any such regulations 
by the Commission shall be conducted by 
the Commission or by such officer or em- 
ployee of the Commission as the Commission 
may designate for that purpose. 


“ENFORCEMENT OF ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 8. Any violation of any provisions of 
section 5 of this Act or the regulations relat- 
ing to advertising prescribed pursuant to 
section 6 of this Act, with respect to the 
advertisement of cigarettes shall constitute 
an unlawful advertisement of drugs for the 
purpose of sections 12, 13, 14 and 15 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act (15 US.C. 
52, 53, 54 and 55), and such provisions 
and regulations shall be subject to enforce- 
ment under such sections.” 

(d) Section 9 of such Act, as redesignated 
in subsection (c) of this section, is amended 
by (1) striking out “statement” the last 
time it appears in subsection (a) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “statements”; (2) insert- 
ing immediately after “required” in subsec- 
tion (b) thereof the following: “by any State 
or political subdivision thereof"; (3) insert- 
ing immediately after “cigarettes” in subsec- 
tion (b) thereof the following: “which are 
advertised and”; and (4) striking out sub- 
sections (a) and (b)” in subsection (c) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “subsection (a) “. 

(e) Section 10 of such Act, as redesignated 
in subsection (c) of this section, is amended 
by inserting section 4 of“ immediately before 
“this Act”. 

(f) Section 11 of such Act, as redesignated 
in subsection (o) of this section, is amended 
by inserting “section 4 of” immediately before 
“this Act“. 

(g) Section 10 of such Act is hereby 
repealed, 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on January 1, 1967. 


The correspondence, presented by Mr. 
MAGNUSON, is as follows: 


[News Release, Federal Trade Commission, 
Mar. 25, 1966} 

The Federal Trade Commission today an- 
nounced that it has sent identical letters to 
each of the nation’s major cigarette manu- 
facturers and to Mr. Robert B. Meyner, 
Administrator of The Cigarette Advertising 
Code, Inc., in regard to factual statements of 
tar and nicotine content on labels and in 
advertising of cigarettes. 

The text of the letter is as follows: 

“GENTLEMEN: The Cigarette Advertising 
Guides promulgated by the Commission in 


September 1955 provided that no representa- 


tion should be made that ‘any brand of 
cigarette or the smoke therefrom is low in 
nicotine or tars * * * when it has not been 
established by competent scientific proof 
applicable at the time of dissemination that 
the claim is true, and if true, that such 
difference or differences are significant.’ On 
the basis of the facts now available to it, the 
Commission has determined that a factual 
statement of the tar and nicotine content 
8 in milligrams) of the mainstream 

from a cigarette would not be in 
OIS of such Guides, or of any of the 
provisions of law administered by the Com- 
mission, so long as (1) no collateral repre- 
sentations (other than factual statements of 
tar and nicotine contents of cigarettes offered 
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for sale to the public) are made, expressly 
or by implication, as to reduction or elimi- 
nation of health hazards, and (2) the state- 
ment of tar and nicotine content is supported 
by adequate records of tests conducted in 
accordance with the Cambridge Filter 
Method, as described in an article entitled 
“Determination of Particulate Matter and 
Alkaloids (as Nicotine) in Cigarette Smoke.“ 
by C. L. Ogg, which appeared in the Journal 
of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, Vol. 47, No. 2, 1964. It is the Com- 
mission's position that it is in the public 
interest to promote the dissemination of 
truthful information concerning cigarettes 
which may be material and desired by the 
consuming public. 

“By direction of the Commission, 

“JosePH W. SHEA, 
“Secretary.” 
APRIL 7, 1966. 
Hon. Paul. RAND Dixon, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is to confirm 
my oral request to you for a report on the 
background and consideration of your letter 
of March 24 to Robert P. Meyner, re 
your cigarette advertising guides with respect 
to tar and nicotine representations. 

Kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1966. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIMMAN: This is in response 
to your request that you be informed as 
to the background and basis for the Com- 
mission’s announcement of March 25 re- 
specting disclosure of the tar and nicotine 
content of cigarettes. 

The question of permitting, or even requir- 
ing, a disclosure of the tar and nicotine con- 
tent of cigarettes has been a matter of deep 
and continuing concern to the Commission 
for the past several years. When it promul- 
gated guides for the use of its staff in eval- 
uating cigarette advertising in 1955, the 
Commission indicated that no claim should 
be made that: 

“2. Represents that any brand of cigarette 


or the smoke therefrom is low in nicotine or 


tars, or other substances, by virtue of its 
ingredients, method of manufacture, length, 
added filter, or for any other reason or with- 
out any assigned reason, than any other 
brand or brands of cigarettes when it has 
not been established scientific proof appli- 
cable at the time of dissemination that the 
claim is true, and if true, that such difference 
or differences are significant. 

“Note: Words, including those relating to 
filtration, which imply lesser substances in 
the smoke, through filter comparisons or 
otherwise, are considered subject to this 
guide.” 

In 1960, in the light of evidence then avail- 
able and the then state of both cigarette 
advertising and consumer understanding, the 
Commission informally requested the adver- 
tisers of cigarettes to avoid making references 
to tar and nicotine and the several companies 
uniformly agreed to do so. 

These actions constituted, in effect, infor- 
mal advice and guidance to industry with re- 
spect to the regulatory posture which the 
Commission had reason to believe would be 
established as a basis for issuance of com- 
plaints, and subsequent proceedings under 
Section 5(b) of the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion Act. They were based upon reports from 
the staff detailing the testimony which might 
be expected from the leading experts knowl- 
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edgeable on the subject, as had been devel- 
oped during the course of conversations and 
correspondence with those experts. 

In 1964, however, the proceedings leading 
up to promulgation of the Trade Regulation 
Rule for the Prevention of Unfair or Decep- 
tive Advertising and Labeling of Cigarettes 
in Relation to the Health Hazards of Smok- 
ing established a formal record, included evi- 
dence available to support the proposal and 
an expression of views by all interested par- 
ties desiring to do so, summarized in a state- 
ment of the basis and purpose of the rule. 
There the Commission developed an eviden- 
tiary foundation to support a Rule requiring 
a positive statement in labeling and advertis- 
ing, as opposed to advice that the Commis- 
sion believed that evidence could be devel- 
oped to support a complaint. 

In 1960, then, the Commission was inform- 
ing the industry that in its opinion the evi- 
dence then available would support a com- 
plaint against any marketer who made any 
reference to tar or nicotine content, charg- 
ing that such a reference was false and mis- 
leading. The Commission has maintained 
a continuous review of evidence pertinent to 
this question and of its attitude thus ex- 
pressed publicly. 

The Report of the Advisory Committee to 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service included the statement that “In 
general, the greater the number of cigarettes 
smoked daily, the higher the death rate. 
For men who smoke fewer than 10 cigarettes 
a day, according to the seven prospective 
studies, the death rate from all causes is 
about 40 percent higher than for non-smok- 
ers. For those who smoke from 10 to 19 
cigarettes a day, it is about 70 percent higher 
than for non-smokers; for those who smoke 
20 to 39 a day, 90 percent higher; and for 
those who smoke 40 or more, it is 120 per- 
cent higher.” The report, however, made no 
direct findings with respect to the desirabil- 
ity of disclosing tar and nicotine. 

In order to re-examine the evidence then 
apparently available to determine whether 
it would support the previously expressed 
opinion that tar and nicotine statements 
were deceptive and therefore in violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, when the 
Commission announced the initiation of a 
Trade Regulation Rule Proceeding govern- 
ing the advertising and labeling of cigarettes, 
on January 18, 1964, one of the proposals 
was as follows: 

“Rule 3. No cigarette advertisement shall 
contain any statement as to the quantity of 
any cigarette-smoke ingredient (e.g., tars 
and nicotine) which has not been verified in 
accordance with a uniform and reliable test- 
ing procedure approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission, 

“Comments on Rule 3: This Rule concerns 
a specific aspect of the problem dealt with 
in Rule 2. A quantitative disclosure of cig- 
arette-smoke ingredients is a claim con- 
cerning the health consequences of smoking 
the advertised brand. It is essential, there- 
fore, that such disclosure be meaningful to 
the consuming public, and not a source of 
confusion. Confusion can be obviated, and 
the ability of consumers to make an intelli- 
gent choice among competing brands pro- 
tected, only if the measurement of cigarette- 
smoke ingredients accords with a uniform, 
fully reliable and approved testing proce- 
dure. (The Commission is considering ap- 
proval under this Rule of the so-called ‘Cam- 
bridge Filter Method’, presented at the 77th 
Annual Meeting of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, October 16, 1963, at 
Washington, D.C.)“ 

The record ot that proceeding contains the 
views then expressed of numerous authori- 
ties. While there was substantial support 
for the proposition that an accurate state- 
ment of tar and nicotine content would be 
in the public interest, the Commission con- 
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cluded that a Trade Regulation Rule on the 
subject would be inappropriate at that 
time. The affected industry offered no sub- 
stantive comment, as an interested party, 
to any of the proposed rules in response to 
the opportunity thus provided. It is believed 
that the views expressed during the proceed- 
ing represented those of interested parties 
concerned with the question, with the excep- 
tion of the cigarette industry itself which, 
as indicated, appears to have elected to with- 
hold substantive comment. 

At the conclusion of the Trade Regulation 
Rule proceeding it was the opinion of the 
Commission that the evidence thus devel- 
oped was not adequate to provide a basis for 
a Rule on the subject of tar and nicotine 
disclosures. 

Since enactment of the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act, and especially 
since January 1, 1966, when it became effec- 
tive, the Commission has continued to study 
advertising and labeling of cigarettes and 
available evidence pertinent thereto. Such 
intensified attention is deemed warranted by 
the conclusion of the Advisory Committee 


that “Cigarette smoking is a health hazard - 


of sufficient importance in the United States 
to warrant appropriate remedial action,” by 
the apparent intent of the Congress that, as 
stated by Chairman Harris, “we did not in- 
tend in any way to restrict the Federal Trade 
Commission in carrying out its duties and 
responsibilities under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act” (except as to a require- 
ment for a health statement), and by direc- 
tion of the Statute that the Commission 
“transmit a report to the Congress not later 
than eighteen months after the effective date 
of this Act, and annually thereafter, con- 
cerning (A) the effectiveness of cigarette 
labeling, (B) current practices and methods 
of cigarette advertising and promotion, and 
(C) such recommendations for legislation as 
it may deem appropriate.” 

In this connection the Commission is par- 
ticularly mindful of the injunction that it 
be y watchful for violations of the 
FTC Act growing out of “any advertising 
which tends to negate the warning which 
must be placed on the package in accordance 
with” the Labeling Act. (Sen. Rep. p. 6; see 
also H.R. Rep. p. 5) 

The Commission is now, with the required 
statement appearing on the package at this 
time, of the opinion that the evidence pres- 
ently available would not support a charge 
that a truthful statement of the tar and 
nicotine content of cigarettes would per se 
tend to negate that warning or be otherwise 
violative of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. This opinion is based upon recent con- 
versations with experts whose testimony 
would be necessary to support such a charge. 

On March 17, 1966, three Commissioners 
including myself, attended a meeting with 
members of the National Interagency Coun- 
cil on Smoking and Health. If the Commis- 
sion were to issue a complaint today charging 
that a reference to tar and nicotine is false 
and misleading, such a charge would require 
the support in the form of expert testimony 
from precisely such agencies and organiza- 
tions as are represented on that Council, and 
I cite the following: 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

American Cancer Society, Inc. 

American College Health Association, 

American Dental Association, 

American Heart Association. 

American Pharmaceutical Association, 

American Public Health Association, 

American School Health Association. 

Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers. 

Department of Classroom Teachers of the 


+ 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 

National Tuberculosis Association, 

U.S. Children’s Bureau. 

U.S. Office of Education. 

U.S. Public Health Service. 

In this instance, as in some others, we, as 
Commissioners impressed with the impor- 
tance of the question presented, did not rely 
solely upon staff reports but had personal 
discussions with persons we deem authorita- 
tive. The Commission attaches great weight 
to the information secured at the meeting, 
largely in response to questioning by the 
Commissioners, Some of the agencies and 
organizations represented have since con- 
firmed their views in writing. Excerpts from 
such letters are recited hereinafter so that 
your Committee may have a direct and spe- 
cific understanding of the nature of the cur- 
rent evidence referred to throughout this 
report. 

From the National Interagency Council on 
Smoking and Health: 

“The following is a verbatim excerpt from 
the minutes of the Board of Directors of the 
National In ney Council on Smoking 
and Health, held in Washington on January 
13, 1966: 

Objectives for 1966-67: Dr. Diehl sug- 
gested several additional program objectives 
for 1966-67. The objectives were discussed 
and adopted by the Board as follows: 

* * * * . 

“3. Add tar and nicotine content to the 
label on cigarette packages.” 

“The National Interagency Council on 
Smoking and Health hopes that you will take 
the steps necessary to make it permissible 
for cigarette manufacturers to list tar and 
nicotine content on the labels of cigarette 
packages.” 

On March 21, 1966, the American Cancer 
Society, Inc., by its Senior Vice President for 
Research and Medical Affairs and Deputy 
Executive Vice President, expressed its views 
as follows: 

T am writing to express the conviction 
of the American Cancer Society that the 
Federal Trade Commission can render a ma- 
jor service to the health of the public by 
rescinding its restriction relative to the men- 
tion of the tar and nicotine content of 
cigarette smoke in cigarette advertising and 
on the packages of the various brands of 
cigarettes, 

“All studies of cigarette smoking show that 
its harmful effects are related to the number 
of cigarettes smoked, to the length of time 
that one has smoked and to the degree of 
inhalation; in other words, to dosage. There 
is clear evidence also that the tars in cig- 
arette smoke contain chemicals which pro- 
duce cancer when applied to the skin of 
animals and to the bronchial mucosa of 
dogs, and it has long been recognized that 
nicotine is one of the most powerful poisons 
known. 

“We are convinced, therefore, that it 
would be in the public interest to let people 
know how much tar and nicotine they are 
taking into their bodies when they smoke 
cigarettes. The customer is given this in- 
formation concerning the drugs which he 
takes, the food which he eats, the beverages 
which he drinks. Why not concerning the 
cigarette smoke he inhales? Certainly, there 
is no reason to think that it would be against 
the public interest to provide this informa- 
tion. 

“President Kennedy in a special message 
to the House of Representatives in 1962 con- 
cerning Strengthening Programs for Protec- 
tion of Consumer Interests, emphasized that 
among the basic rights of the consumer are: 

“1. The right to safety—to be protected 
against the marketing of goods which are 
hazardous to health and life; 

“2. The right to be informed—to be pro- 
tected against fraudulent, deceitful or gross- 
ly misleading advertising, labeling or other 


as 
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practices and to be given the facts he needs 
to make an informed decision. 

“The American Cancer Society believes 
that the public has the right to the same 
protection against the health hazards of 
cigarette smoking as against the potential 
hazards in our foods and drugs. And, ob- 
viously, the consumer must have informa- 
tion as to the tar and nicotine content of 
cigarettes in order to make an intelligent de- 
cision as to which brands to smoke. 

“The American Cancer Society, therefore, 
respectfully requests the Federal Trade 
Commission to remove its restrictions rela- 
tive to providing information concerning the 
tar and nicotine content of cigarette smoke 
on cigarette packages and in cigarette adver- 
tising; or better still to require that this in- 
formation be provided.” 

From W. T. Robbins, M.D., as representa- 
tive for the American College Health Asso- 
ciation on the National Interagency Council 
on Smoking and Health we received a letter 
on March 23, 1966, in which he stated that 
he would “. urge that your office take all 
possible steps toward negation of the... 
agreement to withhold printing of tar and 
nicotine content on cigarette packages.” 

From George E. Moore, M.D., Ph. D., Direc- 
tor of Roswell Park Memorial Institute 
(New York State cancer research hospital), 
in a letter of March 24, 1966: 

“The basic issue considered here is: 
Should the public be provided with con- 
tinuing, updated information on the tar and 
nicotine content of cigarettes? 

“There are commanding reasons why the 
public is entitled to—and should be given— 
this information. These are: 

“(1) There is incontestable evidence (both 
from laboratory experiments and from hu- 
man experience) that the tars which are 
condensed from cigarette smoke constitute 
one of the principal public health hazards 
of our era, 

“(2) Government policies should there- 
fore aim at reducing exposure of the popula- 
tion to cigarette tars. All effective measures 
to achieve this end should be vigorously im- 
plemented. 

“(3) It would be desirable to eliminate 
further exposure entirely by having smokers 
withdraw from the habit and by protecting 
youngsters from acquiring the habit. Prog- 
ress along these lines is bound to be slow. 
Consequently it is important to develop effec- 
tive interim measures to reduce exposure to 
cigarette tar. 

(4) Whatever means, legislative or other- 
wise, are employed to promote a reduction 
in tar levels, the process will necessarily be 
a rather gradual, evolutionary one. To drive 
such a process, two things are necessary. 
The manufacturers need a strong incentive 
to produce cigarettes with low levels of tar 
and nicotine. Second, the public needs to be 
informed concerning tar and nicotine levels 
and encouraged to use products with reduced 
levels. 

“Three principal objections have been 
raised to any publicity concerning tar and 
nicotine content of cigarettes. The first is 
the possibility that the manufacturers will 
publish misleading figures in order to secure 
competitive advantage. This has happened, 
for instance, with a brand of cigarettes 
which was introduced at about the time of 
the Surgeon General's report. The tar con- 
tents reported on the label substantially 
underestimated the tar content as measured 
using more conventional assay methods. 
There may also be times when minor frac- 
tional differences might be exploited as 
‘major improvements’. To meet these ob- 
jections we would recommend that the 
products be tested by a central laboratory 
which would be responsible for the chemical, 
biological, and statistical accuracy of the 
reports. 

“Second objection that has been often 
raised is that the advertising of reduction 
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in tar content would create the false im- 
pression that the health hazard had been 
eliminated when the tar content was merely 
reduced. This objection has less force now 
that there is a warning of hazard on the 
package. The warning would continue to 
appear even though there had been some 
reduction in tar content. This would help 
to avoid any erroneous impression that the 
hazard had been eliminated. 

“The third objection is somewhat more 
technical. It is conceivable that a reduc- 
tion in tar content would be primarily a re- 
duction in a fraction of the tar that was 
relatively unimportant as a health hazard. 
This objection can not be entirely eliminated 
at this time. However, all cigarette tars 
thus far which have been adequately tested 
and reported are carcinogenic in the labora- 
tory. It is therefore a reasonable and prudent 
procedure to use the amount of crude tar as 
an index of hazard. If subsequent scientific 
finding makes it possible to improve this 
index, then a change can be made at that 
time. 

“It is neither good policy nor good science 
to delay any reporting program until an 
ideal index comes along. 

“When possible disadvantages of inform- 
ing the public of the current amounts of 
tar and nicotine are weighed against the 
advantages of such a policy, it is clearly in 
the public interest to provide this informa- 
tion. For this reason we strongly urge that 
the FTC exert every effort to favor such a 
policy.” 

The Commission determined that if any 
marketer of cigarettes were to make factual 
statement of the tar and nicotine content 
(expressed in milligrams) of the mainstream 
smoke from a cigarette, . . . “so long as (1) 
no collateral representations (other than 
factual statements of tar and nicotine con- 
tents of cigarettes offered for sale to the 
public) are made, expressly or by implica- 
tion, as to reduction or elimination of health 
hazards, and (2) the statement of tar and 
nicotine content is supported by adequate 
records of tests conducted in accordance 
with the Cambridge Filter Method. the 
Commission could not “have reason to be- 
lieve that any such (marketer) has been or 
is using any unfair method of competition 
or unfair or deceptive act or practice in com- 
merce, and . . that a proceeding by it in 
respect thereof would be in the interest of 
the public .. (Fro Act Sec. 50b)) so as 
to justify issuance of a complaint. 

In other words, the Commission is of the 
opinion that testimony and other pertinent 
evidence available today, with the caution 
presently appearing on the packages, would 
not support the contention that a truthful 
disclosure of tars and nicotine present in the 
mainstream smoke of cigarettes, is per se 
false and misleading. 

Having reached this conclusion, it ap- 
peared that in fairness to the marketers of 
cigarettes they should be informed of the 
change in the state of the evidence avall- 
able and the effect thereof on its regulatory 
position in enforcement of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, 

The question of disclosing tar and nicotine 
content was discussed on March 9, 1966 by 
four of the Commissioners with Robert B. 
Meyner, Administrator, Cigarette Advertis- 
ing Code, Inc., and members of his staff. 

It is hoped that the foregoing will make 
clear that in determining whether the Com- 
mission should recede from its regulatory 
posture the interested parties are in fact 
those whose testimony must be relied upon 
to support that position in an adversary 
proceeding against a cigarette company. 

I trust the foregoing will indicate the basis 
for the recent announcement by the Com- 
mission. I trust, too, that you will under- 
stand that the Commission is continuing to 
exercise its best efforts to obey the mandates 
of the Congress in affording protection from 
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unfair and deceptive practices to the con- 

sumer, and promoting fair and free compe- 

tition, within its statutory authority. 

In the event you have additional questions 
I, of course, stand ready to discuss these mat- 
ters further and shall be pleased to appear 
at any time which suits your convenience. 

By direction of the Commission, 

PauL Ranp DIXON, 
Chairman. 
Mar 25, 1966. 

Hon. JOHN W. GARDNER, 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I believe that the 
time has come for a comprehensive review of 
the medical evidence relating to tar and 
nicotine contents of cigarette smoke. 

As you may recall, I proposed in the 
Cigarette Labeling Bill, which I introduced 
last year (S. 559), that all cigarette packages 
list the average tar and nicotine yields per 
cigarette, by the Cambridge filter method. 
However, the Commerce Committee, relying 
primarily upon testimony from the Surgeon 
General and from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, determined that not 
enough was then known about the effects of 
variations in tar and nicotine content upon 
human health to warrant compulsory dis- 
closure. 

Subsequently, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, after consultation with leading medical 
groups, including the U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, substantially altered its position on tar 
and nicotine labeling and published its de- 
termination that the nondeceptive disclosure 
of tar and nicotine content by the Cambridge 
method was not per se false and misleading. 

I have also become increasingly disturbed 
by recent reports that several of the new 
filter cigarettes actually deliver tar and 
nicotine yields higher than, or at least as 
high as, their nonfilter counterparts. If 
this were true, it would mean that those 
smokers who turn to filter cigarettes in the 
hope of finding some measure of protection 
are being deceived. 

Therefore, I request that your Department 
bring together and evaluate present research 
and medical opinion relating to tar and nico- 
tine and that you test, perhaps in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Trade Commission, the 
major cigarette brands presently on the mar- 
ket for tar and nicotine content. Finally, I 
would like you to report to the Committee 
your judgment as to the desirability at this 
time of legislation requiring tar and nicotine 
statements on all cigarette packages. 

I am enclosing a copy of the report made 
to me by Chairman Dixon in response to my 
request for the background and basis for 
the Commission's change of position on tar 
and nicotine advertising. 

I am also enclosing a copy of a brief letter 
from Dr. Ernest L. Wynder, a distinguished 
cancer research physician of the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute, in which he indicates 
that tests conducted by him show that re- 
cently introduced filter cigarettes do not re- 
duce tar and nicotine levels below the level 
of their nonfilter counterparts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 
SLOAN-KETTERING INSTITUTE FOR 
CANCER RESEARCH, 
New York, N.Y., April 27, 1966. 

Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Commiitee on Commerce, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: In reply to your 
recent letter on questions relating to “tar” 
and nicotine content of American cigarettes, 
we do not routinely test cigarettes for “tar” 
and nicotine content. We cannot, therefore, 
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make a definitive statement regarding an in- 
crease of these values in American cigarettes 
in recent years. Our tests have shown, how- 
ever, that the smoke of certain new filter 
brands introduced during the past year has 
almost identical tar“ and nicotine contents 
as their non-filter namesakes. 

Appreciating your efforts in this general 
area of public interest, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest L. WYNDER, M.D., 
Associate Member. 
SLOAN-KETTERING INSTITUTE FOR 
CANCER RESEARCH, 
New York, N. V., June 6, 1966. 
Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: I have read your 
statement in the May 30 issue of Advertising 
Age in respect to filter cigarettes. I did state 
in my recent letter to you that certain new 
filter brands seem to have as high “tar’’/nic- 
otine content as their namesakes. This does 
not mean, however, that high “tar’’/nicotine 
levels apply to all filter cigarettes. 

In several filter brands the smoke content 
is significantly lower than in non-filter ciga- 
rettes. In the past, the consumer has had no 
choice between brands of cigarettes in re- 
spect to their tar“ and nicotine levels. As 
significant differences do exist, I feel that 
the public is entitled to be informed. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST L. WYNDER, M.D. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
June 8, 1966. 
Re file No. 662 3108. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of a copy of your letter of May 25, 1966, 
addressed to the Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, expressing 
the need for a comprehensive review of the 
medical evidence relating to tar and nicotine 
contents of cigarette smoke. 

As the result of conversations with Mr. 
Mike Pertschuk, of your staff, a report is 
being prepared to inform you of action being 
taken in preparing for the reports to Con- 
gress required by the “Federal Cigarette Lab- 
eling and Advertising Act.” 

I can report at this time that the Com- 
mission has directed that a laboratory be 
established for the purpose of making regu- 
lar and continuing tests of the tar and nico- 
tine level in the mainstream smoke of ciga- 
rettes. It is anticipated that the laboratory 
will be established and commence testing in 
approximately 60 days. It will be located in 
the 1101 Building, sometimes referred to as 
the old Star Building, 11th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W. 

The Commission’s staff is working closely 
with that of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, exchanging information 
such as the results expected from the testing 
referred to above, in preparing for the reports 
to Congress directed by the “Federal Ciga- 
rette Labeling and Advertising Act.” 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
PAuL Ranp DIXON, 
Chairman. 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, July 8, 1966. 

Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. é 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Thank you for 
your letter of May 25 concerning the tar and 
nicotine content of cigarette smoke and the 
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newly established policy of the Federal Trade 
Commission regarding the disclosure of the 
tar and nicotine content of cigarettes. 

The Public Health Service has already 
begun a review of the medical eyidence on 
this subject similar to the review suggested 
in your letter. At the invitation of the Sur- 
geon General, a panel of highly informed 
people met on June 1, with the results sum- 
marized in the attached memorandum from 
Daniel Horn, Ph. D., to Dr. Stewart. (It 
should be emphasized that this meeting was 
an informal one, with participants speaking 
in their individual capacities as scientists.) 

This group of eminent investigators and 
other scientists concluded that the evidence 
more than justifies the action of the Federal 
Trade Commission in finding that the dis- 
closure of tar and nicotine content is not per 
se false and misleading. 

The Public Health Service expects to com- 
plete its review in 30-60 days, and I shall be 
pleased to make it available to you. If the 
conclusions point to the need for new legis- 
lation, we shall take steps leading to the 
submission to the Congress of a legislative 
proposal at the earliest possible date. 

You also requested that our Department 
test tte brands for their tar and nico- 
tine yields. As you know, the Federal Trade 
Commission is establishing a laboratory for 
this purpose, and it will be operating in ap- 
proximately 60 days. The PHS is cooperating 
with the FTC in the entire smoking field and 
will not need to duplicate this function. 

Please let us know if we can help you 
further. : 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. GARDNER, 

Secretary. 

[U.S. Government, Public Health Service- 
BSS, Memorandum] 

JUNE 3, 1966. 
To: The Surgeon General Through: Acting 

Deputy Chief, BSS Acting Chief, DCD. 
From: Director, National Clearinghouse for 
Smoking and Health Division of Chronic 

Diseases. 


Subject: Meeting of June 1, 1966 on Tar- 
Nicotine Content of Cigarettes. 

Fourteen persons met at your invitation 
at the National Library of Medicine on June 
1, 1966 to review information on the tar- 
nicotine content of cigarettes and its sig- 
nificance. The group included two members 
of the Surgeon General’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Smoking and Health, Dr. Seevers and 
Dr. Schuman, plus representatives of various 
other research institutions and agencies, in- 
cluding the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The agenda of the meeting and the list of 
participants is attached. Guests at the 
meeting not named in the agenda were Dr. 
Guthrie and Dr. Marion Parker, the latter 
the Deputy Administrator of the Agricultural 
Research Service. 

The following statements were unani- 


, Mously adopted by this group and are ad- 


dressed to you: 

1. The preponderance of scientific evi- 
dence strongly suggests that the lower the 
“tar” and nicotine content of cigarette 
smoke, the less harmful are the effects. 

2. We recommend to the Surgeon General 
that actions be encouraged which will re- 
sult in the progressive reduction of the 
“tar” and nicotine content of cigarette 
smoke. 

The group also recommended that a Pub- 
lic Health Service study group be estab- 
lished to consider a wide range of subjects 
connected with smoking and health, includ- 
ing the subjects of tobacco carcinogenesis 
and improved bio-assay techniques. 

The day-long discussion carried on by this 
group marked agreements and new under- 
standings among scientists and administra- 
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tors from different fields, some of whom had 
never before met. Of particular interest was 
an explanation of the Department of Agri- 
culture research programs, given by Dr. 
Parker, and his offer of controlled materials 
for the use of the American Cancer Society, 
the Sloan-Kettering Institute and Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute. 

In the lengthy discussion of the formal 
statements given above, it was apparent that 
among the action which the group believed 
should be encouraged was the printing of tar 
and nicotine content on cigarette packages, 
in advertising and promotion, and support 
for the Federal Trade Commission’s recent 
action. 

A more detailed report of the meeting and 
its discussions is being prepared. 

Dantet Horn, Ph. D. 
JULY 26, 1966. 
Hon. PAuL Rax DIXON, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I want to commend 
you for your decision to establish a cigarette 
testing laboratory. As you know, I share 
your belief that the tar and nicotine content 
of cigarettes is of sufficient significance to 
the public to justify the establishment and 
operation of such a laboratory. - 

In order that the general public may have 
the benefit of your testing, may I request that 
you report to Congress quarterly, through the 
Senate Commerce Committee, on the com- 
parative tar and nicotine ratings of the major 
cigarette brands. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I am glad to cosponsor the 
bill which the Senator from Washington 
has introduced. The scientific evidence 
shows that the “tar” and nicotine con- 
tent on cigarette smoke is related to the 
harmful effects of smoking. Hopefully, 
a requirement that the tar and nicotine 
content be disclosed to the public in all 
advertising for cigarettes will cause a 
competitive reduction by manufacturers 
in the use of those agents in cigarettes. 

This is but one of the efforts that we 
must make in our continuing effort to 
advise the public—and particularly the 
4,500 to 5,000 young people who begin 
smoking every day—that 250,000 pre- 
mature deaths occur every year among 
cigarette smokers, that lung cancer is 
10 times greater among smokers than 
nonsmokers, that emphysema is 13 times 
more prevalent among cigarette smokers 
than nonsmokers, and that there is a 
substantial association between cigarette 
smoking and heart disease. 

Mr. President, the Surgeon General 
of the United States, Dr. William Stew- 
art, recently made a speech in Buffalo, 
N.Y., under the auspices of the Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute, which has been 
one of the outstanding research insti- 
tutes in the world on the question of 
smoking and health. In that address, 
Dr. Stewart summarized once again 
the medical evidence on smoking and 
health, and pointed out that hundreds of 
studies completed since the release of 
the celebrated Surgeon General’s report 
just 2 years ago have added to the in- 
dictment. I believe this speech deserves 
the attention of the Senate, and I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that it be 
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printed in the Recorp at the close of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS By Wimu.AmM H. STEWART, M.., 
SURGEON GENERAL, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE * 


_ Earlier this year there was a story in an 
upstate newspaper that had, I thought, a 
rather striking lead. It said, There are some 
angry middle-aged men at the Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute, and the source of their 
chagrin is that 250,000 premature deaths oc- 
eur each year among cigarette smokers.” 

It is a privilege tonight to be here with all 
of you—middle-aged or otherwise—who feel 
deeply about the problem of cigarette smok- 
ing and health. 

I can appreciate the intensity of your feel- 
ing on this issue. I am speaking here to- 
night about smoking and health, in salute to 
one of the world’s outstanding research in- 
stitutions—an institution which, under the 
dynamic leadership of its Director, Dr. George 
E. Moore, may have contributed more to our 
understanding of this problem than any 
other. 

The eminence of Roswell Park Memorial can 
be gauged by the research programs under- 
taken over the past years in cooperation with 
the Public Health Service, the American 
Cancer Society, and other groups. The re- 
search grants announced here today are 
among the many which over the years have 
come to Buffalo and to Roswell Park, in 
recognition of the ability of its researchers 
and the integrity of its leadership. 

I want to talk to you tonight about the 
implications this problem has for the fu- 
ture. But first, let us look back—look back 
in anger if you will. 

Two and one half years ago this week the 
Surgeon General’s Advisory Committee on 
Smoking and Health issued its Report in- 
dicting cigarettes as a health hazard. You 
know the history of that Report and how 
the panel of 10 impartial scientists arrived 
at its judgment, You need no briefing on 
the evidence. 

Not so generally known, however, is that 
before the Report appeared the Public Health 
Service developed a long-range plan for ac- 
tion, not to prejudge the Committee's find- 
ings but to be prepared in the event that the 
evidence on the harmful effects of smoking 
would be compelling enough to warrant ini- 
tiating control measures in the immediate 
future. The plan provides an instructive 
background against which to measure prog- 
ress. 

Our goal, as we saw it then, was to reduce 
mortality associated with cigarette smoking 
in three ways: (1) by reduction of cigarette 
consumption, (2) by changes in the charac- 
teristics of the cigarette itself and (3) by 
changes in the techniques or form of smok- 
ing, or by a combination of these approaches. 

We recognized, of course, that outright 
prohibition would not be feasible. Progress 
would have to be achieved through educa- 
tion and persuasion. Our plan was to work 
with two basic groups—the general public, 
and professional health personnel—especially 
physicians because of their personal influ- 
ence with their patients, 

This was, as you can see, a formidable 
New Year's resolution in January, 1964. Spe- 
cifically, here is what we felt needed to be 
done: : 

First, get a clearer understanding of smok- 
ing of habits, attitudes, and beliefs of the 


Presented at a meeting sponsored by the 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, New York, June 14, 
1966 at 8:15 p.m. 
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public on smoking and study factors that 
cause people to change. 

Second, help people who want to give up 
their smoking habits. 

Third, reduce smoking among teenagers. 

Fourth, stimulate communication between 
national and local forces working on control 
activities. 

Fifth, help physicians to be of greater in- 
fluence in helping people to change their 
smoking behavior. 

Sixth, call together representatives from 
non-medical areas to discuss the implica- 
tions of smoking control in their fields. 

These were our broad guidelines for ac- 
tion, Now, 2½ years later, we can point to 
progress along each of these six avenues of 
approach—progress accomplished not by the 
Public Health Service alone but by a partner- 
ship of voluntary health agencies, profes- 
sional and educational organizations, and 
other groups and institutions vitally con- 
cerned with the smoking health problem. 
Conspicuous among these, of course, is Ros- 
well Park. 

As we read the plan and the action taken, 
here is what we find: 

We know a great deal more about smoking 
habits. A national survey, begun in Novem- 
ber 1964, has given us much valuable in- 
formation on smoking behavior. More such 
information is to come from a new survey 
begun only a few weeks ago. 

Action on helping smokers was under- 
taken two weeks after the Report was issued, 
when the Public Health Service and the 
American Cancer Society cooperated to con- 
duct a course for 166 men and women in 
Washington. A few months later a similar 
program was offered for Public Health Serv- 
ice employees. The Service has since spon- 
sored and is sponsoring withdrawal clinics 
in other states. It is doubtful, however, 
that any state or agency can match Ros- 
well Park’s experience with 24 withdrawal 
clinics since your Cigarette Cancer Commit- 
tee launched the first one in August, 1963, 
with volunteers from the Institute staff. 

On teenage smoking, several important 
studies have been made on smoking habits 
and educational approaches. A number of 
youth conferences and seminars have been 
held in various parts of the country. A 
great deal of educational material is being 
directed to young people, their teachers and 
parents, with more in the pipeline, under 
many sponsorships. 

As for stimulating communication between 
national and local anti-smoking forces, rep- 
resentatives of 35 state and 50 local inter- 
agency councils on smoking and health met 
at the University of Maryland last month 
to exchange views and discuss more effective 
action at the community level. This is the 
start of a grassroots movement that may 
hold great promise for the future. 

On the long range proposal to influence 
physicians to influence patients, events have 
shown that the doctor’s best influence is his 
own example. 
60 percent of the nation’s physicans smoked 
cigarettes; today less than 30 percent are 
smokers. 

Finally, we are exploring the implications 
of the smoking problem in non-medical areas. 
Last Fall the Service brought together ex- 
perts in advertising, agriculture, business 
and taxation to discuss what the impact 
would be in their fields if cigarette smoking 
were to be substantially reduced. The 
answer—if I may scoop the full report which 
will appear in an APHA Journal supple- 
ment—is that it would create some economic 
problems, but nothing catastrophic. Cer- 
tainly, in my view, nothing as devastating 
as the death and disability caused by the 
present pattern. 

There is, of course, more to the picture 
than this rundown of action in response to 
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the specific proposals. Congress has ap- 
proved a law requiring health warnings on 
cigarette packages. Two national agencies 
solely dedicated to the problem of reducing 
the health hazards of smoking have been 
established—the Public Health Service’s Na- 
tional Clearinghouse for Smoking and Health, 
and the Interagency Council on Smoking and 
Health, a voluntary association of national 
organizations. We have also seen the rise 
of State and local interagency councils on 
smoking and health and the steady growth of 
school programs, Basic research has been 
stepped up on tobacco itself and on its effect 
on the human body. 

Surveys indicate there is greater public 
awareness of the health hazards of smoking 
now than ever before, and that a majority 
of Americans want something done about it. 
But we cannot assume that the momentum 
of action now underway will carry us to an 
early solution. 

There is a wide gap between public aware- 
ness of the health hazards of smoking and 
the individual decision to do something 
about it. Dr. Moore knows this as well as 
anyone. The frustrating part of getting peo- 
ple to quit, according to those who have 
studied the dynamics of the change process, 
is that most smokers are competent to quit 
by themselves, without any help at all. But 
they must have the will to do it. 

The fact is cigarette smoking is a habit 
too deeply ingrained to be broken easily. 
And the task is made no easier by the con- 
tinuing pressure of cigarette advertising and 
by skeptics who seek to discredit the medical 
evidence or confuse the relationship between 
cigarettes and disease and disability. 

The medical evidence against cigarettes has 
become even more overwhelming. Hundreds 
of studies—completed since the release of the 
Advisory Committee Report—keep adding to 
the indictment. At the risk of carrying coals 
to Newcastle, let me review briefly for this 
knowledgeable audience the evidence related 
to two of the diseases clearly associated with 
smoking—lung cancer, and emphysema, 

Fifty years ago, lung cancer was a rare dis- 
ease. Today, among American men, it is the 
most common cause of death from cancer, 
and it is increasing at epidemic proportions. 
In 1930, deaths from lung cancer in the 
United States totalled 2500. This year an 
estimated 50,000 men and women will die of 
the disease. 

Cigarette smokers run a risk of death from 
lung cancer ten times greater than the non- 
smoker. The Advisory Committee Report 
stated flatly that cigarette smoking is 
causally related to lung cancer in men and 
that the risk of developing the disease in- 
creases with the duration of smoking and 
the number of cigarettes smoked per day. 

The problem is compounded by the in- 
ability of present medical techniques to 
cope with the disease effectively. The science 
of diagnosing pre-malignant lung conditions 
is inexact and ineffective. Diagnosis by 
biopsy involves the surgical removal of tis- 
sue and is not without some risk. 

Lung cancer has a tendency to spread 
rapidly, often while it is still a relatively 
small tumor. Even when it is discovered 
early, using the diagnostic tools we have, 
it is often found that the cancer has al- 
ready metastasized. The percentage of lung 
cancers discovered while localized is a dis- 
couragingly low 20 percent, and has not 
changed over time. 

The prognosis for lung cancer patients 
is poor. Even though important advances 
in therapy have taken place, the one-year 
survival rate is still only 25 percent, the five- 
year survival rate is five percent and 10-year 
survival rate, three percent. 

Assuming that the adult population in 
the US. could have a cancer detection 
examination on a periodic basis, how much 
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could be achievec in terms of preventive 
cancer deaths? In the case of cancer of the 
cervix, which can be almost 100 percent pre- 
ventable, some 10,000 lives a year could be 
saved. In breas cancer, which could be 50 
percent curable, over 12,000 lives a year 
could be saved. But lung cancer is only 
ten percent curable. This means that fewer 
than 4,000 lives could be saved by early 
diagnosis. 

Clearly our efforts must be centered on 
primary prevention, preventing the disease 
from occurring. It seems so simple. If peo- 
ple stop smoking or if we develop a safer 
cigarette for them to smoke, or if we find 
safer ways of smoking—or if we do all three 
things at once—we shall have lung cancer 
under control. We can, in a fairly short 
time, reduce deaths from this disease, free 
our surgeons, nurses and health workers 
for other tasks, and free our research workers 
for other studies. 

I cannot believe that cigarette smoking, 
a habit which is not much more than 60 
years old, can continue the damage it is 
now causing. I cannot think we will not 
be able to bring it under control. 

Are there additional control methods that 
we can apply while we continue these funda- 
mental efforts? What can we do through 
secondary prevention to prevent premature 
death and disability? 

In terms of lung cancer, the cold fact is 
that education and persuasion are at pres- 
ent our only thoroughly valid weapons. We 
must, and we shall, redouble these efforts. 

In addition, so as to leave no stone un- 
turned, we should explore other avenues in 
the hope that they may bring benefit to 
some. 

We need better epidemiological informa- 
tion. We know that the greatest incidence 
of lung cancer is in the male population— 
among men 40 or 45 years old or older, who 
are heavy smokers. It would be very valua- 
ble if we could narrow this population group 
even more. Not all middle-aged men who 
are heavy smokers contract lung cancer. Are 
there other characteristics which we should 
look for? 

We must find better ways also to find pre- 
malignant and early cancerous conditions. 
Perhaps further development of better tech- 
niques in the microscopic examination of 
sputum for the presence of abnormal cells 
may prove valuable in saving some individ- 
uals. Refining existing diagnostic tools and 
developing new ones are important targets 
for research. 

Given effective tools and more precise epi- 
demiological knowledge, we can then look 
toward productive results from screening 
operations for the high risk population. 
Clearly, any improvement in present survival 
rates is worth striving for. We need to try 
every approach that offers some hope of 
success. 

But in doing so we must never lose sight 
of the fact that—both now and in the fore- 
seeable future—education is the only meth- 
od that promises a major victory against 
lung cancer. By education I mean making 
people so keenly aware of the hazards that 
those who smoke cigarettes will stop, and 
those who do not smoke will never start. 

Let me turn now to emphysema which, 
like lung cancer, is relatively new as a ma- 
jor medical phenomenon. In 1955, emphy- 
sema caused 4,000 deaths. Eight years later 
the number of deaths rose to more than 
15,000. 

But emphysema's greatest damage is done 
as a crippler of men, It disables approxi- 
mately one out of every 14 wage earners over 
45 years old. It is second only to heart dis- 
ease in the cost for disability allowances, 
Yearly social security pensions paid to em- 
physema sufferers total more than $80,000,- 
000. 
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Adequate statistics on the prevalence of 
emphysema are lacking, but estimates of the 
number of sufferers range from one to ten 
million, Many are afflicted to a slight degree, 
but large numbers are seriously disabled. 
Each year some 14,000 emphysema patients 
become totally disabled, according to the So- 
cial Security Administration. 

Although the exact cause of the disease is 
still unknown, cigarette smoking, according 
to the Advisory Committee Report, increases 
the risk of dying from it. Studies have 
shown emphysema to be 13 times more prev- 
alent among cigarette smokers than among 
non-smokers. 

And it is an insidious disease, creeping up 
on its victims. Many patients are unaware 
anything is seriously wrong until much of 
their lung function is impaired. As the dis- 
ease advances, coughing becomes more fre- 
quent and breathing becomes a major effort. 
At this point it is often too late to do more 
than slow down the harmful effects. 

In the case of emphysema, early diagno- 
sis is among the best therapies. If, through 
X-rays and pulmonary function tests, we can 
detect the presence of this disability early 
enough, we can often convince the patient 
that he should do something to help arrest 
the progress of the disease. This “some- 
thing“, of course, is to stop smoking. If he 
does, he will in all likelihood feel better and 
live longer. 

This is certainly a strange kind of medi- 
cine. It would be much easier to control 
emphysema by giving up smoking before the 
condition develops, or by developing safer 
cigarettes or safer smoking habits. But if 
these simple steps are not totally success- 
ful, then we must take the more difficult 
one. 

How strong is our motivation to redouble 
the educational attack? 

Let us try to estimate the enormity of the 
medical problem ten years from now if death 
and disability rates were permitted to mount 
as alarmingly as they are doing now. 

Of the 50,000 estimated lung cancer deaths 
this year, about 40,000 will die primarily be- 
cause of cigarette smoking. In 1976, the 
number would be doubled. 

The number of deaths from emphysema 
and bronchitis doubles every five years. In 
1963 they were the cause of death for over 
20,000 men and women. Ten years from 
now—if this geometric progression should 
continue—the number could reach over 
80,000, 

The Advisory Committee Report indicates 
there is a substantial association between 
cigarette smoking and mortality and morbid- 
ity from coronary heart disease. Heart at- 
tacks now prematurely kill about 100,000 
cigarette smoking men and women each 
year. Ten years from now the death toll 
would be over 122,000 for both sexes. 

And in addition to these deaths, we must 
also take into account disability which would 
affect literally millions of our people. 

These figures suggest how dearly we are 
paying now for the cigarette habit, and how 
dearly a few years hence if no effort were 
mounted—not only in terms of lives prema- 
turely lost but also in terms of human suffer- 
ing, medical bills, and the nation’s economy. 
Perhaps when the figures for days lost from 
work are available we will be able to estimate 
the annual cost to the nation in lost services 
and earnings of men and women killed and 
disabled prematurely by cigarettes. It will 
undoubtedly run into huge sums of money. 

Last year at hearings on the labeling leg- 
islation in Washington, Dr. Morton Levin, 
Chief of Roswell Park’s Department of Epi- 
demiology, said, The most important prac- 
tical aspect of the health hazards of ciga- 
rette smoking is in its preventive possibil- 
ities.” 
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I heartily concur. The Public Health Serv- 
ice intends to intensify its effort in preven- 
tive aspects of smoking, and in research and 
public education and information as well. 

I am pleased to announce that the Public 
Health Service, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, is sponsor- 
ing a task force of the nation’s leading ex- 
perts on bronchitis and emphysema to study 
these diseases as a national problem and to 
recommend action to deal with it. They will 
meet at Princeton in October. 

We must also make more effective use of 
research in the behavioral sciences in order 
to learn how to deal with the complex psy- 
chological factors associated with smoking. 

Earlier we looked back in anger. In an- 
other respect we look back in sorrow. On 
January 12, 1964, the day after the Advi- 
sory Committee Report appeared, there was 
a New York Times story headlined. These 
Networks Will Review Policy on Use of Ad- 
vertising.” It is not clear that present ad- 
vertising policy is concerned with cigarette 
commercials being aired on TV programs 
whose entertainment portion is appealing to 
children, The ads still come through loud 
and clear for millions of children. And the 
fact remains that half of the nation’s teen- 
agers are regular smokers by the age of 18. 

We must expand our efforts in health edu- 
cation generally. Unless health is important 
to the individual he can hardly be expected 
to exert much energy in overcoming the 
smoking habit or denying himself the pleas- 
ure he gets from it. What can we do that 
we are not doing to help make health im- 
portant to the individual? If this is basic 
to our educational programs in smoking and 
health, we must reconsider our educational 
approaches to the problem. And this we 
are doing. 

Thus education remains the strongest 
weapon of all, a weapon we must wield with 
greater vigor and effectiveness. 

We must see to it that each individual has 
access to the facts, in a context that com- 
municates understanding of what these facts 
imply. Our challenge is to help people to 
act intelligently to protect themselves against 
one of the great health hazards of the 20th 
century. Working together, I am confident 
we will prevail. After looking back in anger, 
let us look ahead in hope and determina- 
tion. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 
OF 1938 AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
section 201 (a) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 (7 U.S.C. 1291(a)) 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture au- 
thority to make complaints to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with re- 
spect to rates, charges, tariffs, and prac- 
tices relating to the transportation of 
farm products, and to prosecute such 
complaints before the Commission. 

One of the most valuable potential 
merits of this authority is the protection 
of small farmers and other small agri- 
cultural producers who are being dam- 
aged as a result of discriminatory freight 
rates. It costs a lot of money to prose- 
cute a case before the ICC and small 
agricultural producers who are being 
hurt by discriminatory freight rates fre- 
quently cannot afford the expense. They 
are caught on the horns of a dilemma: 
if nothing is done to ease the discrimi- 
natory burden, they will be forced out of 
business; yet they cannot afford the 
great expense involved in a case before 
the ICC, the appeals in the courts, ete. 
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Therefore, Congress gave the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the authority to help 
out these little people who do not them- 
selves have the resources to carry on a 
legal battle against the great railroads 
and other carriers with their vast eco- 
nomic resources. 

But what has happened in the 28 years 
since the passage of this act? The an- 
swer, amazingly enough, is that the au- 
thority has only once been used. It has 
been used, only once, and that was a 
case back in the 1950's. 

In the meantime there have been cases 
in which it should have been used. The 
very nature of the system makes it in- 
evitable that there will be cases of dis- 
crimination. We have a vast country, 
which is broken up historically, geo- 
graphically, and economically into re- 
gions which frequently compete with one 
another economically. This is fine and 
good; competition is at the heart of the 
American ideal. But it should be fair 
competition, which should proceed ac- 
cording to rules of fairplay. 

The second element of the system is 
the existence of millions of small farmers 
and a few giant railroads. The disparity 
between the power of a little farmer or 
even a group of little farmers and a giant 
railroad is such that a railroad can afford 
to disregard the demands of the small 
farmer, because one group of small farm- 
ers is not very important to the railroad. 
Moreover, if the farmer were to go him- 
self before the ICC and request relief he 
could not match the economic resources 
of the railroad. Most farmers could not 
afford to file suit in the first place. 

One thing which can happen is that, 
for one reason or another, freight rates 
in one region of the country are lowered. 
This gives producers in that region an 
economic advantage over its competitors. 
If producers in the other regions cannot 
compel their railroads to grant competi- 
tive rate reductions, they must labor un- 
der a great handicap. 

It seems that it would be in the eco- 
nomic interest of the railroads to match 
the rates of their competitors. But this 
is not necessarily so. Rate structures are 
so complicated that there are a whole 
host of reasons why a railroad might not 
voluntarily meet another’s rate reduc- 
tion. But such a situation is inimical to 
the health of the region, and in the con- 
text of our national economy, to the 
health of the country. It is in the inter- 
est of the whole country that a region 
should not die. 

From the point of view of the railroad, 
which serves more than one small region, 
and which has many other interests to 
protect, the importance of saving a re- 
gion from dying may not be a high prior- 
ity item, at least not high enough to cause 
it to lower its rates. 

Thus public action is necessary. Wise 
public policy demands that the Govern- 
ment intervene. Thus the Secretary of 
Agriculture was given this authority, to 
be used for the public good, to assist peo- 
ple who were economically too weak to go 
by themselves up against the giant rail- 
roads. But in 28 years the authority has 
been used only once. 
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It is obvious that Congress needs to 
spell out the Secretary’s responsibility to 
act because the Department of Agricul- 
ture during the past 28 years has ap- 
parently felt no responsibility. Its power 
has lain dormant. 

Therefore, I am today introducing leg- 
islation which will more explicitly de- 
fine the intent of Congress that this con- 
gressionally granted power shall be used 
and not merely be an ornament to gather 
dust in the back pages of the Agricul- 
ture Department Library. 

My bill reads as follows: 

Upon the written request of twenty or 
more persons who certify that they are being 
damaged by discriminatory rates, charges, 
tariffs, or practices relating to the transpor- 
tation of farm products, the Secretary shall, 
as soon as practicable, make complaint to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
respect thereto and shall prosecute the same 
before the Commission, unless he finds that 
the request of such persons is unreasonable 
or frivolous. 


I hope that the Senate Agriculture 
Committee will give early consideration 
to this proposal. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3657) to amend section 201 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, in order to require the 
Secretary of Agriculture in certain cases 
to make complaint to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect to 
rates, charges, tariffs, and practices re- 
lating to the transportation of farm 
products, introduced by Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


TELEVISION COVERAGE OF SENATE 
DEBATE ON MAJOR ISSUES 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion calling for television coverage of 
major debates on the Senate floor. 

Only a handful of people in this great 
Nation today are given the opportunity 
to watch Senate debates on the most 
important national issues which vitally 
affect the everyday lives of our citizens. 

Television has covered the major 
United Nations debates, and our people 
have profited by their firsthand contact 
with U.N, proceedings. In the past few 
years, TV cameras haye been trained on 
legislative proceedings in many States, 
among them Arizona, Kansas, Idaho, 
Oklahoma, and Massachusetts. And sen- 
atorial committees open their hearings 
to television coverage. 

Last week, the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, of which 
I am a member, recommended that 
House committee hearings be opened to 
radio and TV. But I do not think this 
goes far enough. 

My resolution would permit the Senate 
Rules Committee to determine if a par- 
ticular debate was of sufficient national 
interest to warrant TV coverage. I 
think we should try it on a limited scale 
at first, then expand it if it proves suc- 
cessful which, I am convinced, it will be. 
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Thinking people are trying, in many 
ways, to stimulate the interest of our 
e in government. I believe that 
television has proved itself a valuable 
tool in this respect. It would be even 
more valuable if it brought to the Amer- 
ican people the give-and-take of Senate 
debate on major issues. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred; and, 
under the rule, the resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 288) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

S. Res. 288 

Resolved, That (a) the second paragraph 
of rule XXXIV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate is amended by inserting therein, un- 
mediately after the first sentence thereof, 
the following new sentence: “Such regula- 
tions shall make appropriate provision for 
the reporting of proceedings of the Senate by 
radio or television at such times and under 
such conditions as may be specified in such 
regulations or by resolution of the commit- 
tee from time to time.” 

(b) The second sentence of the second 
paragraph of rule XXXIV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by inserting 
therein, immediately after the words “radio, 
wire, wireless,“ the term television,“. 


PROPOSED SETTLEMENT OF LABOR 
DISPUTE BETWEEN CERTAIN AIR 
CARRIERS AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYEES—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 712 


Mr. MORSE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 181) to pro- 
vide for the settlement of the labor dis- 
pute currently existing between certain 
air carriers and certain of their em- 
ployees, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
ordered to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. MORSE, 
iri appears under a separate head- 

» 

= AMENDMENT NO. 713 

Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 181, supra, which 
were referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and ordered to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. JAVITS, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
at its next printing, the name of the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2951) 
to amend title V of the Social Security 
Act to provide a grant-in-aid program 
to assist the States in furnishing aid and 
services with respect to children under 
foster care. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK] 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 3521, a bill 
to foster high standards of architectural 
excellence in the design and decoration 
of Federal public buildings outside the 
District of Columbia, and to provide a 
program for the acquisition and preser- 
vation of works of art for such buildings, 
and for other purposes, at the next print- 
ing of this bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 2672, 
INTERSTATE LAND SALES FULL 
DISCLOSURE ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I would like to announce that 
the Subcommittee on Securities of the 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
hold a 1-day hearing on Thursday, Au- 
gust 4 on S. 2672, the Interstate Land 
Sales Full Disclosure Act. The hear- 
ing will commence at 10 a.m. in room 
5302. Persons desiring to testify or to 
submit written statements should con- 
tact Mr. Matthew Hale, Chief of Staff of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
Room 3200, New Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce for the information of the Sen- 
ate and other interested persons that the 
Senate Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations has scheduled hearings 
on S. 3408, a bill to strengthen intergov- 
ernmental cooperation and the admin- 
istration of grant-in-aid programs, to ex- 
tend State merit systems to additional 
programs financed by Federal funds, to 
provide grants for improvement of State 
and local personnel administration, to 
authorize Federal assistance in training 
State and local employees, to provide 
grants to State and local governments 
for training of their employees, to au- 
thorize interstate compacts for personnel 
and training activities, and for other pur- 
poses 


The hearings will be held on August 16 
and 17 in room 3302, New Senate Office 
Building, starting at 10 a.m. 

Any Senator or other person wishing 
to testify should notify the subcommittee, 
room 357, Senate Office Building, exten- 
sion 4718, in order that he might be 
scheduled as a witness. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when I com- 
_plete the call of the calendar and make a 
few unanimous-consent requests, the 
senior Senator from Oregon may be rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
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committee and committees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Government 
Research of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The Committee on Commerce. 

The Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of measures 
on the calendar, beginning with Calen- 
dar No. 1363 and the succeeding meas- 
ures, in sequence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 15D OF 
THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AU- 
THORITY ACT OF 1933 


The bill (H.R. 15225) to amend section 
15d of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933 to increase the amount of 
bonds which may be issued by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority was announced 
as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Tennessee Valley Bond Financing 
Amendments Act of 1959, Public Law 137 
of the 86th Congress, imposed a limita- 
tion of $750 million on the amount of 
bonds that could be issued by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to finance its 
power program. 

The legislation now reported by the 
Committee on Public Works, H.R. 15225, 
raises this ceiling to $1,750 million, or an 
increase of $1 billion dollars. 

The bonding authority granted by the 
Congress in 1959 is virtually exhausted. 
TVA has issued, and has outstanding, 
bonds totaling $345 million. An addi- 
tional $155 million will be issued in the 
near future to cover existing construction 
contracts. ‘The balance of available au- 
thorization, totaling $250 million, will be 
obligated prior to the end of fiscal year 
1967 to cover the cost of power facilities 
presently planned by TVA for completion 
by 1970. 

It is understood that the additional 
bonding authority provided is this legis- 
lation will be sufficient to cover the 
issuance of bonds by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority for power construction 
purposes for at least another 17-year 
period, through 1973. 

The committee was unanimous in re- 
porting the need for increasing the bond 
financing authority for TVA at this time. 

The committee also gave consideration 
to other matters directly related to the 
conduct of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity program. 
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One of those matters was a request of 
the Jackson Purchase Rural Electric Co- 
operative, with headquarters at Padu- 
cah, Ky., that the bill be amended to 
allow TVA to serve that area. The com- 
mittee, while sympathetic to the request 
of Jackson Purchase, considered it un- 
wise to expand the territorial limits of 
TVA imposed by the 1959 act. 

As the Members of this body know, the 
Congress, after long and careful deliber- 
ation, established a territorial limitation 
in the act of 1959 on the service area of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
area thus established was defined as that 
for which TVA was the primary source of 
power on July 1, 1959, plus certain ex- 
ceptions as set forth in the act. 

The expansion of TVA beyond its pres- 
ent service area is of great concern to 
the investor-owned utilities. Since the 
establishment of the territorial boundary 
in 1959, these companies have been free 
to develop their existing facilities and 
service area needs without fear of losing 
their customers through further expan- 
sion of TVA beyond those 1959 boundary 
delineations. 

If Congress were to permit the expan- 
sion of TVA at this time to provide serv- 
ice to Jackson Purchase, it would open 
a Pandora’s box. We would be besieged 
by requests from others on the periphery 
of the service area for similar treatment. 
This would only serve to disrupt and de- 
stroy the amiable relations between the 
Government-owned Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the private power compa- 
nies that have existed since establish- 
ment of the territorial limitation in 1959. 

Another matter of concern to the com- 
mittee is the use of nuclear powerplants 
in lieu of coal-fired plants for the gen- 
eration of electrical energy by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Speaking as an individual, and as a 
Senator from a major coal-producing 
State, I am concerned with any proposal 
which would affect the economy of the 
region. 

In addition, I feel that it is unwise to 
use our uranium reserves, which are in 
short supply, to develop electrical energy 
in areas where an abundance of fossil 
fuel is available. 

We hope that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority will take these matters into 
consideration in future planning for the 
development of additional power in- 
stallations in the area served by the 
Corporation. 

Mr. President, the committee urges 
that the Senate pass H.R. 15225 as re- 
ported by the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the bill H.R. 15225 which is before 
us today. This bill amends section 15(d) 
of the Tennessée Valley Authority Act 
of 1933, authorizing TVA to issue an ad- 
ditional $1 billion of its obligations for 
its future needs for plant and equipment. 

I supported in 1959 the original grant 
of authority to the TVA by the Congress. 
In 1954, when it became apparent that 
Congress would not continue to appro- 
priate money for additional generating 
facilities of the TVA, I spoke on the floor 
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of the Senate and made the proposal 
that TVA be authorized to issue revenue 
bonds to finance additional generating 
capacity. I did so because I thought it 
was apparent that Congress would not 
provide sufficient appropriations for ad- 
ditional generating capacity and also be- 
cause I thought it better for TVA, and a 
saving to the Federal Treasury that Con- 
gress should not authorize these appro- 
priations. I had the honor to make this 
recommendation to President Eisenhow- 
er, and later President Eisenhower rec- 
ommended to the Congress a bill au- 
thorizing TVA to issue its own bonds to 
provide generating and transmission fa- 
cilities to meet the growing needs of the 
people who lived in that area. 

I introduced a bill to authorize TVA 
to finance its needs, and served on the 
Senate Public Works Committee in 1957, 
1958, and 1959 when the Senate version 
of the vill was developed, and I voted for 
the bill. President Eisenhower, who had 
made the recommendation, signed the 
bill when it was passed by the Congress 
in 1959. 

When the Public Works Subcommittee 
met in executive session this year on 
H.R. 15225, I offered an amendment to 
the bill to add to the TVA service area 
a specific area of western Kentucky now 
served by the Jackson Purchase Co- 
operative. Because of the importance of 
this amendment to residents of western 
Kentucky, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to outline to the Senate the 
historical background and my reasons 
for offering such an amendment. 

As I have noted, I was a member of the 
Public Works Committee in 1959 when 
the 86th Congress enacted H.R. 3460 au- 
thorizing the TVA for the first time to 
finance needed additions to its power sys- 
tem by the issuance of its own revenue 
bonds in a maximum amount of $750 
million. In granting TVA this new au- 
thority, Congress at the same time wrote 
into the bill provisions establishing geo- 
graphical limitations on any further ex- 
tension of the TVA service area as it 
existed on July 1, 1957—unless author- 
ized by the Congress. The geographical 
limitations established by H.R. 3460 are 
contained in the first two paragraphs of 
section 15(d) (a) of the present act and 
read as follows: 

Unless otherwise specifically authorized by 
Act of Congress the Corporation shall make 
no contracts for the sale or delivery of power 
which would have the effect of making the 
Corporation or its distributors, directly or 
indirectly a source of power supply outside 
the area for which the Corporation or its 
distributors were the primary source of 
power supply on July 1, 1957, and such addi- 
tional area extending not more than five 
miles around the periphery of such area as 
may be necessary to care for the growth of 
the Corporation and its distributors within 
said area: Provided, however, That such addi- 
tional area shall not in any event increase 
by more than 2% per centum (or two thou- 
sand square miles, whichever is the lesser) 
the area for which the Corporation and its 
distributors were the p source of power 
supply on July 1, 1957; And provided further, 
That no part of such additional area may be 
in a State not now served by the Corpora- 
tion or its distributors or in a municipality 
receiving electric service from another source 
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on or after July 1, 1957, and no more than 
five hundred square miles of such additional 
area may be in any one State now served 
by the Corporation or its distributors. 

Nothing in this subsection shall prevent 
the tion or its distributors from 
supplying electric power to any customer 
within any area in which the Corporation or 
its distributors had generally established 
electric service on July 1, 1957, and to which 
electric service was not being supplied from 
any other source on the effective date of this 
Act. 


To ease the hardship on particular 
communities bordering on the TVA serv- 
ice area, which had already entered into 
negotiations for TVA power, and to 
provide for some flexibility in local ad- 
justments to the new geographical 
boundaries, both the House and Senate 
authorized in H.R. 3460 certain specified 
exceptions which are set forth in para- 
graph 3 of section 15(d) (a) and ex- 
cepted the six Kentucky communities of 
Paducah, Princeton, Glasgow, Fulton, 
Monticello, and Hickman; the two 
Georgia communities of Chickamauga 
and Ringgold; and the four Tennessee 
communities of Oak Ridge, South Ful- 
ton, Dyersburg, and Covington. Certain 
other exceptions, to provide for defense 
and military needs, were also included. 
The complete text of the third paragraph 
of section 15(d) (a) reads as follows: 

Nothing in this subsection shall prevent 
the Corporation, when economically feasi- 
ble, from making exchange power arrange- 
ments with other power-generating organiza- 
tions with which the Corporation had such 
arrangements on July 1, 1957, nor prevent 
the Corporation from continuing to supply 
power to Dyersburg, Tennessee, and Coving- 
ton, Tennessee, or from entering into con- 
tracts to supply or from supplying power to 
the cities of Paducah, Kentucky; Princeton, 
Kentucky; Glasgow, Kentucky; Fulton Ken- 
tucky; Monticello, Kentucky; Hickman, Ken- 
tucky; Chickamauga, Georgia; Ringgold, 
Georgia; Oak Ridge, Tennessee; and South 
Fulton, Tennessee; or agencies thereof; or 
from entering into contracts to supply or 
from supplying power for the Nayal Auxiliary 
Air Station in Lauderdale and Kemper 
Counties, Mississippi, through the facilities 
of the East Mississippi Electric Power Asso- 
ciation: Provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the trans- 
mission of TVA power to the Atomic Energy 
Commission or the Department of Defense 
or any agency thereof, on certification by the 
President of the United States that an 
emergency defense need for such power exists. 
Nothing in this Act shall affect the present 
rights of the parties in any existing law- 
sults involving efforts of towns in the same 
general area where TVA power is supplied to 
obtain TVA power. 


The actions taken by the House and 
the Senate with respect to these excep- 
tions should be noted. The House Public 
Works Committee and the House ex- 
cepted the Kentucky communities of Pa- 
ducah, Princeton, and Glasgow; the 
Senate Public Works Committee accepted 
my amendments adding Fulton and Mon- 
ticello; Hickman was added on the Sen- 
ate floor by an amendment I offered. 
The House committee excepted the two 
Georgia towns of Chickamauga and 
Ringgold and no additional Georgia 
towns were added by the Senate. The 
House committee excepted the three 
Tennessee towns of South Fulton, Dyers- 
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burg, and Covington, and the Senate 
committee added Oak Ridge. I might 
point out that, as of this date, all of the 
above Kentucky towns are now receiving 
TVA power except Princeton; and 
Princeton will begin receiving TVA power 
in a few months. 

It may be helpful to review briefiy the 
basis upon which the House and Senate 
committees granted the exceptions and 
thus provided TVA power for these com- 
munities. 

The House committee held hearings 
on March 10 and 11, 1959. Representa- 
tives of several Tennessee, Georgia, and 
Kentucky communities, including the 
Kentucky communities of Paducah, 
Princeton, and Glasgow, filed statements 
requesting exemption from the proposed 
territorial limitations of the Vinson 
amendment. In exempting several of 
these communities, the House committee, 
Sas report of April 14, 1959, pointed 
out: 

The committee added language making 
clear that it is not intended to prevent TVA 
from continuing service to two communities 
which it began serving after July 1, 1957. 
The committee also provided expressly that 
the provision should not prevent TVA from 
supplying power to six communities which 
advised the committee directly, or through 
their representatives, that they had already 
taken steps to qualify themselves to receive 
power from TVA. A further amendatory 
provision permits TVA to transmit power to 
the Department of Defense or. any agency 
thereof on certification by the President that 
an emergency need for such power exists. 


The Senate Public Works Subcommit- 
tee on which I served held hearings on 
H.R. 3460 on June 9 and 10. During the 
course of these hearings, representatives 
of the Kentucky communities of Padu- 
cah, Princeton and Glasgow appeared 
and testified before the committee urging 
that the Senate committee retain their 
exemptions as authorized by the House. 
In addition, representatives from Monti- 
cello and Fulton, Ky., appeared before 
the committee and offered evidence 
to support their contention that the 
Senate should grant exemptions to 
these communities, which exemptions 
the House failed to provide. This com- 
mittee, later in executive session, adopted 
an amendment I offered and added these 
two towns to the list of exceptions. 

In filing its report of July 2, 1959, this 
committee stressed the basis upon which 
the exemptions were granted: 

The committee recognizes the problems in- 
herent in an attempt to establish a rigid 
boundary for limitation of power service. 
The House evidently encountered these prob- 
lems also and included several exemptions in 
H.R. 3460. Specific problems of individual 
communities were brought to the attention 
of the committee and several additional 
exemptions were included. Passage of the 
bill would not require these communities to 
complete their efforts to receive power from 
TVA. The exemptions save to those com- 
munities the right and opportunity they have 
under existing law and which they were be- 
neved to be in the process of exercising. 


At this point I would like to note that 
on the closing day of the Senate hear- 
ing, I received a telegram from the presi- 
dent of the Jackson Purchase Cooperative 
requesting to be included among those 
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areas authorized to receive TVA power. 
However, no request was made either to 
me or to the chairman by the cooperative 
to have representatives testify before this 
committee. It was the view of the com- 
mittee that because of a lack of informa- 
tion, it was unable to give consideration 
to this request. 

After the hearings had been com- 
pleted and after the bill had been en- 
acted, the attorney and representatives 
of the co-op visited me and Senator 
Morton, and Representative STUBBLE- 
FIELD and talked about this matter. 

I consulted at that time with Senator 
Kerr. Both Senator Kerr and I advised 
them that the appropriate course would 
be to make their request at such time as 
TVA returned to the Congress for addi- 
tional self-financing authority. 

Jackson Purchase had not been able 
to successfully urge its application to be 
included in the TVA service area during 
World War II because of the inability 
to secure facilities and the materials 
needed should TVA enter into a power 
supply contract. 

After the war, the cooperative renewed 
its negotiations. The reason stated by 
representatives of the cooperative for 
not testifying before this committee in 
1959 was that as a result of conversa- 
tions with some TVA officials they had 
been advised to await the outcome of the 
action of the Congress on the TVA self- 
financing bill. Early in 1959, just prior 
to passage of H.R. 3460 by the House, 
Jackson Purchase was actively seeking a 
wholesale power contract with TVA. 
Negotiations were suspended at the sug- 
gestion of TVA during the congressional 
debate on the bill. Jackson Purchase 
has felt that the inequity of their situ- 
ation would have been recognized by the 
committee at that time in 1959 had they 
appeared and presented their testimony. 

When the chairman, the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia, scheduled 
hearings before the Public Works Com- 
mittee on H.R. 15225, I made arrange- 
ments for officers of Jackson Purchase, 
the Paducah Chamber of Commerce, and 
other community leaders to appear and 
testify before the committee concerning 
their efforts to secure TVA power and 
the unique circumstances of their situa- 
tion, Those individuals who testified 
were the following: Mr. Howard V. Reid, 
chairman, board of directors, Jackson 
Purchase Rural Electric Cooperative; 
Mr. Hobart Adams, general manager, 
accompanied by Mr. Julian Carroll, gen- 
eral counsel; Congressman FRANK A. 
STUBBLEFIELD; Mr. Fred Paxton, presi- 
dent, Paducah Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. W. C. Young, secretary, Western 
Kentucky AFL-CIO Area Council. In 
addition, members of the board of di- 
rectors of Jackson Purchase were also 
in attendance: Mr. C. H. Arnett, Mr. R. L. 
Bailey, Mr. Louis Bradley, Mr. Willard 
Carneal, Mr. Stanley Jones, Mr. O. W. 
Stagner, Mr. Harvey Sanders, Mr. J. E. 
Wilkins. 

Jackson Purchase is an REA distribu- 
tion cooperative with some 10,000 mem- 
bers serving a rural area in western Ken- 
tucky which includes the following 
counties: Marshall, Ballard, Carlisle, and 
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parts of McCracken, Livingston, and 
Graves Counties. Jackson Purchase is 
the only power distributor not receiving 
TVA power in an area for which TVA is 
the primary source of electricity, includ- 
ing the principal urban center of Padu- 
cah, served by TVA. It is the only power 
distributor with a service area in which 
all the large industrial loads are receiving 
TVA power and the area’s rural con- 
sumers are not. Finally, the Jackson 
Purchase Cooperative is the only power 
distributor not receiving TVA power in 
this area which has TVA dams, hydro- 
electric plants, a giant steamplant, sub- 
stations, transmission lines, and other 
facilities permeating the immediate and 
adjacent areas to that served by the 
cooperative. 

In the course of discussion among the 
committee members I pointed out that 
my amendment would not modify or ex- 
tend the geographical limitations con- 
tained in paragraphs 1 and 2 of section 
15 0d) (a) of the present act so as to au- 
thorize a general expansion of the TVA 
service area beyond its present 
boundaries. I have opposed and would 
oppose any such general extension. On 
the contrary, my amendment was 
limited to correcting an inequity and 
hardship situation that should have 
been resolved in 1959—an inequity that 
involves unique circumstances based on 
the local conditions of a particular area. 

I also brought to the attention of the 
committee members that my amendment 
was more restrictive as to area than the 
House bill—H.R. 14833—which received 
favorable comment from the TVA and 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture—which loans money to the 
cooperative through the REA. 

I regret that when a vote was taken 
on my amendment it failed to carry by 
a vote of 7 to 6. I appreciate the very 
thoughtful consideration and recogni- 
tion given by the committee to the 
equities presented so well by the repre- 
sentatives of the Jackson Purchase Co- 
operative—which I supported. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pertinent excerpts of the 
Public Works hearing record of June 28 
relating to this subject be included in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator Cooper. I wish to make a state- 
ment which might be of some help to the 
committee in its consideration of the testi- 
mony of the next witness. I am familiar with 
the subject. As you know, I was a member of 
this committee in 1959 when the TVA Self- 
Financing Act was enacted. I would like to 
submit for the record my prepared state- 
ment. 

. . . » . 

Senator Cooper. The committee knows 
that section 15d (a) of the Self-Financing 
Act placed a limitation upon the area which 
TVA could serve. 

> $ * . * 

Senator Cooper. Notwithstanding this gen- 
eral limitation the House of Representatives 
exempted from this section three communi- 
ties in Kentucky—Paducah, Princeton, and 
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Glasgow. Paducah is a large city. Princeton 
and Glasgow are, I would think, cities of 5,000 
to 12,000. When the bill came to the Senate, 
upon my amendments, three additional com- 
munities were included: Fulton, Ky., which 
is on the border between Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee; Hickman, the county seat for that 
county; and Monticello. Monticello owned 
its own generating plant and, as I remember, 
had a contract with Kentucky Utilities, ter- 
minable at will. It had engaged in negotia- 
tions with TVA for some time for TVA Sery- 
ice. 

At that time representatives of these cities, 
with the exception of Hickman, came before 
the committee and gave testimony to support 
their position that they should be included in 
TVA's service area. 

The Jackson Purchase Cooperative, which 
is here today and is seeking to be included in 
the TVA service area, sent to me and to Sen- 
ator Morton the day before the hearings 
were to be concluded a telegram, asking that 
we take steps to include the Jackson Pur- 
chase area in the bill. However, no testimony 
Was presented at the time nor was any re- 
quest made to me or to the committee chair- 
man by their officers for an opportunity to 
appear and to testify. 

It was the view of the committee that they 
would not give consideration to this request 
as the hearings were over. 

After the hearings had been completed 
and after the bill had been enacted, the attor- 
ney and representatives of this co-op visited 
me, and Senator Morton, and Representative 
STUBBLEFIELD in the House and talked about 
this matter. 

We consulted at that time with Senator 
Kerr. Both Senator Kerr and I advised them 
the the course they should follow would be 
to present their position when the TVA re- 
turned to the Congress for additional self- 
financing authority. Their statement at the 
time was that they had been negotiating 
with TVA and, in fact, had been negotiating 
with TVA for a number of years so as to be 
included in the TVA service area. Jackson 
Purchase had not been able to be included 
at the time during the war because of their 
inability to secure facilities and the materials 
in war time. 

After the war, they renewed their negotia- 
tions with TVA. I was told that the reason 
the cooperative did not appear before this 
committee in 1959 was that as a result of 
conservations with some TVA officials 
thought they had been advised to await the 
action of the Congress on the TVA self- 
financing bill. 

Jackson Purchase, in its talks with me and 
in its proposals, has felt that the inequity 
of their situation would have been recog- 
nized by the committee at that time in 1959 
had they presented their testimony. 

The inequity of their present situation is 
shown by these factors: First, under the 
original TVA Act a portion of the area served 
by the Jackson Purchase Cooperative is in 
the watershed of the Tennessee River. 

Second, the areas which surround the 
Jackson Purchase area are served by TVA 
and the cooperative finds itself in an enclave 
bounded by areas on the south and east 
which are served by TVA, and on the west 
by the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. In this 
area are located many of the important 
facilities of TVA, including the AEC plant 
and the TVA generating plant. For these 
reasons and others they have wanted to sub- 
mit and will submit to the committee the 
basis for their request to be included in the 
TVA service area. 

I make this preliminary statement, be- 
cause, having been familiar with this sub- 
ject for several years, I thought it might be 
helpful to the committee in its deliberations. 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD v. REID, CHAIRMAN, 
JACKSON PURCHASE 
ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HOBART ADAMS, GENERAL MANAGER 


Mr. REI. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, my name is Howard Reid, and 
I am president of the Jackson Purchase Rural 
Electric Cooperative with headquarters at 
Paducah, Ky. We are most appreciative of 
the opportunity to appear before you today. 

I am accompanied by all of my fellow 
board members, C. H. Arnett, R. L. Bailey, 
Louis Bradley, Willard Carneal, Stanley 
Jones, O. W. Stagner, Harvey Sanders, J. E. 
Wilkins, our general counsel, Julian Carroll, 
and Joe Swidler, who has been acquainted 
with our problem for about as many years 
as we have been working on it, and by Hobart 
Adams, the cooperative’s general manager. 
I should like to introduce Mr. Adams at this 
time to present our testimony to the com- 
mittee. Mr. Adams. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Adams, I would like 
very much if the members of the board of 
this cooperative, and counsel, will stand, so 
that their presence can be more clearly noted. 

The CHARMAN. I think that is appropriate, 
Senator Cooper, that you identify those who 
are here today as well as the witnesses who 
will give the presentation. 

If you will, proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HOBART ADAMS, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER, JACKSON PURCHASE RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE CORP. 


Mr. Apams, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, the Jackson Purchase Rural 
Electric Cooperative deeply appreciates this 
opportunity to appear before you. We have 
been waiting a long time for this privilege. 
This appearance is the culmination of years 
of efforts to obtain TVA power for some 
40,000 people in our area. The purpose of 
our testimony is to explain why we believe 
an amendment should be added to HR. 15225 
to clarify the right of TVA to serve Jackson 
Purchase and thus eliminate a gross injus- 
tice to these 40,000 rural people that we 
serve. 

Jackson Purchase is a distribution co- 
operative bringing electricity to member- 
families in six counties in western Kentucky. 
The Tennessee River flows through the heart 
of the Jackson Purchase service area and 
TVA powerplants and TVA power customers 
are located throughout our service area. The 
power supply needs of our cooperative mem- 
bers are relatively small, amounting to less 
than one-tenth of 1 percent of TVA’s gen- 
eration. In fact, TVA generates and sells 
over 100 times as much electricity to indus- 
tries right in our service area as would be 
needed to supply our rural consumers with 
TVA power. 

I believe each member of the committee 
has before you a brochure which describes 
the Jackson Purchase RECC and summarizes 
our efforts to obtain TVA power, I call your 
attention to the map opposite page 8 of the 
brochure which shows the Jackson Purchase 
service area. Inspection of this map reveals 
that Jackson Purchase serves an area that is 
already TVA territory. Making TVA power 
available to Jackson Purchase would not 
constitute an expansion of TVA’s service area 
but would merely make TVA power available 
to the rural cooperative members, the only 
group in the area now being deprived of its 
benefits. 

As this committee is well aware, when 
Congress authorized TVA to finance its fu- 
ture investment in power facilities with rev- 
enue bonds in 1959, it placed a service area 
limitation on TVA. With certain exceptions, 
TVA power was limited to the area where 
TVA and its distributors “were the primary 
source of power supply on July 1, 1957.” 

Mr. Chairman, in 1957 TVA was without 
question the primary source of power supply 
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in the geographical area served by Jackson 
Purchase. TVA was supplying over a mil- 
lion kilowatts of power to the Atomic Energy 
Commission at its gaseous diffusion plant 
near Paducah from TVA’s Shawnee steam 
plant, both of which were located right in 
the middle of our service area. TVA was 
also supplying power to the Calvert City in- 
dustrial complex which is one of this coun- 
try’s largest electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical centers. 

Any one of these industries consumes 
more electricity than would all the 11,000 
rural members of Jackson Purchase. At the 
eastern end of our service area near the 
mouth of the Tennessee River was located 
Kentucky Dam and hydroelectric plant, 
TVA's largest hydro project and the key to 
its navigation and flood control program on 
the Tennessee River. TVA transmission lines 
connecting these TVA facilities crisscrossed 
the Jackson Purchase area in 1957. 

Since the enactment of the territorial lim- 
itation in 1959, TVA power has been made 
available to the city of Paducah which is in 
the center of our service area. Paducah’s dis- 
tribution facilities interweave and dovetail 
with those of Jackson Purchase so that a 
TVA transmission line and a TVA customer 
may be located on one side of the street and 
Jackson Purchase customers are located 
across the street and in many instances even 
next door to each other. Other industrial 
customers have since located in our service 
area and are receiving their power supply 
directly from TVA, even though we supplied 
the power at the site during the construction 
of the plant. 

The fact of the matter, Mr. Chairman, is 
that TVA power is available to just about 
everyone in our service area except the cus- 
tomers of Jackson Purchase made up pre- 
dominantly of some 11,000 rural families who 
are supposed to be the primary beneficiaries 
of the TVA power program. We feel very 
strongly that Congress did not intend that 
TVA should make its low-cost power supply 
available to the large industries in our serv- 
ice area while denying its benefits to the rural 
inhabitants of the area. Congress made 
this point very clear by stating in section 11 
of the original TVA Act that: “The projects 
herein provided for shall be considered pri- 
marily as for the benefit of the people of the 
section as a whole and particularly the do- 
mestic and rural consumers to whom the 
power can economically be made available, 
and accordingly that sale to and use by in- 
dustry shall be a secondary purpose, to be 
utilized principally to secure a sufficiently 
high load factor and revenue returns which 
will permit domestic and rural use at the 
lowest possible rates and in such manner as 
to encourage increased domestic and rural 
use of electricity.” 

Our inability to obtain TVA power is al- 
most impossible to explain to our members, 
many of whom can see TVA customers right 
next door, TVA transmission lines across the 
street and a TVA steam plant and TVA 
hydroelectric plant on the horizon. These 
circumstances are pictured in the brochure 
before you. A goodly number of our mem- 
bers have moved into the Jackson Purchase 
area as a result of TVA acquiring their land 
and homesites in order to build Kentucky 
Dam and the Shawnee steamplant. Many 
more of our members work at TVA instal- 
lations which generate millions of kilowatts 
of electricity and yet somehow we have been 
unable to persuade TVA that the law per- 
mits them to bring TVA electricity to these 
people's homes. 

This injustice is costing the consumers we 
serve upward of $200,000 a year in their 
electric power bills. If TVA rates were avail- 
able, a Jackson Purchase rural consumer 
who now pays a monthly bill of $14.15 for 
800 kilowatt-hours of electricity could buy 
double that amount, 1,600 kilowatt-hours for 
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almost the same price, $14.60. Under exist- 
ing rates if a Jackson Purchase consumer 
used 1,600 kilowatt-hours a month it would 
cost him $25.55. Needless to say, few of them 
purchase that amount because they simply 
cannot afford it. The consumers served by 
Jackson Purchase are therefore buying only 
about one-half as much electricity as those 
served by TVA distributors. I need not tell 
this committee of the benefits which an 
abundant supply of low-cost electricity can 
bring to a farmer. 

The absence of TVA power is causing 
people who are working in our service area to 
buy homes outside the Jackson Purchase 
area where they can obtain TVA power. This 
is causing uneconomic and distorted devel- 
opment of the area. Our service area is thus 
becoming an underdeveloped island. Instead 
of serving as a unifying development force 
in the five-county area where TVA and Jack- 
son Purchase facilities exist side by side, 
TVA and its power program is a distorting 
factor which is the cause of hardship and 
discrimination. 

TVA is the dominant economic force in 
the Jackson Purchase area, all of which is 
within a few miles of major TVA installa- 
tions or existing points of service. In this 
respect Jackson Purchase is unique among 
cooperatives which have been cut off from 
TVA power by the terms of the 1959 bond 
amendment as interpreted by TVA. We can- 
not believe that Congress intended that the 
rural consumers of Jackson Purchase should 
constitute an island of high-cost electricity 
while TVA power customers and TVA power- 
plants virtually stare them in the face. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not Johnny-come- 
latelies in our efforts to obtuin TVA power. 
TVA er was not available anywhere in 
our area in 1938 when we undertook the task 
of bringing electricity to the rural inhabi- 
tants of our area. TVA first expanded into 
our area of western Kentucky during World 
War II to supply power for a defense plant. 
As soon as the wartime restrictions on ma- 
terials were lifted in 1946, we initiated talks 
with TVA seeking to obtain TVA power. I 
shall not recite all of the details of the his- 
tory of our efforts, but for one reason or 
another we were still trying to obtain TVA 
power in 1959, just prior to the time the TVA 
self-financing bill was passed. Negotiations 
were suspended until Congress completed ac- 
tion on the then pending revenue financing 
bill. The delay has proved a costly one to 
Jackson Purchase because 7 years have gone 
by and we are still without TVA power. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer at this 
time two exhibits reciting some of the his- 
tory of our efforts of our cooperative to ob- 
tain TVA power. 

The first document is the 1961 annual re- 
port of the board of directors to the mem- 
bers. I invite your attention to the sum- 
mary report of the president beginning on 
page 3. 

The second document contains two ex- 
cerpts from our board minutes. We would 
like to offer these two exhibits for the com- 
mittee’s consideration. 

Senator Cooper (presiding). 
the second document? 

Mr. Apams. It contains two excerpts from 
our board minutes. 

Senator Cooper. The minutes of the 
board? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Without objection, 


What was 


the 
summary report and the excerpts from the 
minutes will be received and incorporated 
in the record. 

(The exhibits referred to follow:) 


“HISTORICAL INFORMATION JACKSON PURCHASE 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE CORPORATION 
“Your Board of Directors feels that a report 

should be made to you concerning the ques- 

tion of TVA power for the Cooperative, to 
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review what has transpired over the years, 
and what the present situation 18. 

“First, let us say that we can readily un- 
derstand the desire of every member to get 
electricity as cheaply as possible, and each 
of us shares that desire with you for your 
board is made up of your fellow members. 

“This Cooperative was organized in 1937 
and the first wires were energized on April 
16, 1938. At that time, TVA power was not 
available in this area and Kentucky Utilities 
was the only available source. 

It was not until late in World War II that 
TVA extended its service into our area. It 
was done then to supply the shell loading 
plant at Viola in Graves County in 1943. In 
order to do this, TVA purchased the facilities 
of the Kentucky Tennessee Light and Power 
Company, and TVA, of course, had a wartime 
priority for materials and supplies necessary 
to permit it to supply Viola. 

“Meanwhile, late in 1941, our Cooperative 
was, for all practical purposes, deprived of 
any material for further expansion, and this 
continued until 1946, when wartime restric- 
tions were lifted and we were again able to 
buy wire, transformers, etc. 

“In 1946 and 1947, we initiated talks with 
TVA relative to obtaining TVA power. This 
culminated in TVA offering power at two 
principal sources, one in Livingston County 
and another near Massac to serve everything 
west of the Tennessee River. This proposal 
by TVA was not accepted for two reasons. 
One was that the REA in Washington did 
not think the plan was feasible for the Co- 
operative and would not lend us the money 
with which to build the transmission lines 
that would be required. The other reason, 
a very important one, was the fact that TVA 
could not give us the service until 1950, some 
three years later. 

“Because we could not get material during 
World War II, we came out of that war with 
an accumulated backlog of some 7000 appli- 
cations for service. We are sure that those 
of you who were here then can well remem- 
ber this situation, and how great was the 
desire of the people to get electricity. At 
that time no one would have advised that 
these applicants be denied power while we 
waited on TVA. To supply it the alternative 
was further integration with the Kentucky 
Utilities system of transmission lines. The 
directors pursued that course and we now 
have nine substations receiving power from 
Kentucky Utilities. The use of numerous 
substations can appreciably reduce the cost 
of electricity, for shorter distribution lines 
can be built more cheaply and they reduce 
line loss, Our line loss (that is electricity 
which we buy from Kentucky Utilities and 
lose in getting it to your meter) averages 
about 12%, whereas the average line loss for 
cooperatives is about 18%. 

“By 1950, we had nearly caught up with 
the backlog of applications for service, and 
this meant that we had averaged the cutting 
over of three new customers per day, seven 
days per week and 52 weeks per year in 1946, 
1947, 1948 and 1949. 

“In 1950 the Korean War brought severe 
curtailment of materials again which lasted 
until 1958. If we could have changed to TVA 
it would have been necessary to largely re- 
vamp our distribution system, both because 
of the increased consumption that would be 
expected and because of any changes that 
might be required by changing from Ken- 
tucky Utilities delivery points to TVA deliv- 
ery points. This would have been most diffi- 
cult if not impossible under wartime re- 
strictions. 

“TVA has been confronted with a power 
shortage practically since AEC plants and in- 
dustrial installations such as the plants at 
Calvert City have contributed its inception 
to this shortage. After President Eisenhower 
was inaugurated in 1952, TVA was granted no 
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further appropriations for adding to its gen- 

erating capacity. In 1952 and 1953 appro- 

priations were made for completing work 

already in progress, but that was all. In 1954 

TVA requested appropriations for more than 

800,000 KVA of generating capacity which it 

said would be necessary by 1957. Not one 

dollar of these appropriations has even been 
granted. As a result it was about 1955 that 

TVA lost the city of Memphis, which it had 

previously served. This was because it did 

not have sufficient generating capacity to 

serve Memphis any longer. 

“A cordial relationship has always existed 
between JPRECC and TVA. During the fif- 
ties it had been understood that TVA would 
advise JPRECC when they would be in a 
position to serve us. 

“In 1959, we requested a meeting with TVA 
because we had information that we could 
probably get a contract. Correspondence 
concerning this meeting is attached hereto as 
Exhibits 8, 4 and 5. Prior to April 2, 1959, 
TVA requested that the meeting be post- 
poned until after Congress acted on TVA’s 
request to sell revenue bonds, There was 
nothing that we could do except to agree to 
the postponement. When Congress did act it 
permitted the sale of the bonds, but at the 
same time said, in effect, that TVA cannot 
serve us. 

“Except for the action by Congress in pro- 
hibiting TVA from serving us, which was not 
anticipated by us, the Cooperative was in ex- 
cellent condition to make the change from 
Kentucky Utilities as its power source to 
TVA, and when the meeting was arranged in 
1959, we had no thought but that the meet- 
ing would accomplish this end. 

“Except for four (4) cooperatives that are 
supplied by TVA, we have had the lowest 
rates of any cooperative in Kentucky since 
1947. We have made a larger reduction in 
the debt owed to REA than has been made 
by any other Kentucky cooperative. This will 
be a wonderful help if we do get TVA and 
thereby incur the additional expense it will 
involve, for we would start out with our 
status of indebtedness to REA in excellent 
condition. We intend to give you a more 
detailed report of our progress over the years, 
but because of the length of this report, we 
will make it under a separate letter. 

“We are advised and believe that we can- 
not obtain TVA power unless we can get the 
Congress which meets in January to enact a 
bill permitting it. This effort will be made, 
but we know that it will not be an easy 
task. When the time comes, we will need the 
help of every one of our members. We will 
keep you posted on how you can help. 

“We apologize for the length of this letter, 
but we hope that it will prove informative to 
you. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Horace HARTING, 
“President, Board of Directors, Jackson 
Purchase Rural Electric Cooperative 
Corporation.” 

“EXCERPTS FROM MINUTES, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
MEETING, JACKSON PURCHASE RECC, PADUCAH, 
KENTUCKY 

“March 7, 1959 

“The regular monthly meeting of the board 
of directors of Jackson Purchase Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Corporation was held March 
7, 1959 at the office of the Cooperative, 124 
North Fourth Street, Paducah, Kentucky. 

„Mr. Harting then reported to the 
board that on February 9th, 1959 he wrote a 
letter to Mr. Arthur P. Brazelton, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Jackson Tennessee, for the 
purpose of discussing the possibility of sup- 
plying power to the Cooperative and then on 
February 16, 1959, he had a reply from Mr. 
Brazelton stating that as soon as he had an 
opportunity to discuss this with other TVA 
personnel, he would give us a more definite 
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date. On March 4th Mr. Brazelton called 
Mr. Harting by long distance and asked that 
he advise the board that he had discussed the 
matter with TVA personnel and they were 
ready for a meeting at our earliest conyen- 
lence at their office in Jackson or Chatta~ 
nooga, Tennessee. After a general discussion 
the motion was made by Mr. Wood and sec- 
onded by Mr. Foster that Mr. Odea Evans, 
Field Engineer for Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration of this district, Mr. Andrew. 
Connors, CPA Auditor, for the cooperative, 
T. W. Threlkeld, Attorney, C. D. Harris, Proj- 
ect Manager and as many directors attend 
this meeting as possible. The directors pro- 

the meeting held the week of March 
29th at any day most convenient to every- 
one.’ 

“April 4, 1959 

“The regular monthly meeting of the board 
of directors of Jackson Purchase Rural Elee- 
tric Cooperative Corporation was held April 
4, 1959 at the office of the Cooperative, 124 
North Fourth Street, Paducah, Kentucky. 

he, @ ON Mr. then read a letter to 
the board dated March 17, 1959 from Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, Jackson, Tennessee, ad- 
vising that they would be pleased to meet 
with the officers and directors of the Coop- 
erative on Thursday, April 2, 1959 at 1:00 p.m. 
in Mr. A. P. Brazelton's Office in Jackson, 
Tennessee. However, prior to that date TVA 
phoned us suggesting the meeting be post- 
poned until more was known about the ac- 
tion Congress would take affecting TVA.“ 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, while we be- 
lieve that Jackson Purchase comes within 
the TVA service area under the existing law, 
We are aware that a question may exist as to 
our status. We do not blame anyone but 
ourselves for being omitted from the list of 
those TVA was specifically authorized to 
serve in the 1959 bond financing legislation, 
but we have been trying ever since to over- 
come our failure and clear up any doubt as 
to our right to TVA power. j 

I have been manager of the Jackson Pur- 
chase Cooperative since 1961, and I can as- 
sure this committee that obtaining TVA 
power has been my No. 1 task during that 
entire period. TVA agrees with us that 
Jackson Purchase is equitably entitled to 
receive TVA power. They say that it is only 
the question of interpretation of the 1959 
law that stands in the way. TVA service 
would require no appreciable expenditure of 
funds since TVA power and transmission 
lines already interlace the area. Jackson 
Purchase is the only distributor in TVA terri- 
tory which was actively seeking TVA power 
at the time the 1959 amendment was passed 
and which is being denied it by TVA. It is 
also the only applicant, so far as we know, 
whose territory is totally dominated by TVA 
power service to other distributors and to 
industries. 

We think the law should now be clarified. 
We are, therefore, proposing an amendment 
to clarify what we are sure Congress in- 
tended—namely, that the rural consumers 
served by Jackson Purchase be treated the 
same as the industries and citizens of Pa- 
ducah in the same area, All that is needed 
is to add Jackson Purchase to the list of 
those which TVA is specifically authorized 
to serve in the third paragraph of subsection 
(a) of section 15d of the TVA Act. This 
amendment would leave intact the limita- 
tions on the TVA service area now in the 
law but would make clear that Jackson Pur- 
chase is within that area and is entitled to 
TVA power. 

Mr. Chairman, we have come before this 
committee because it is the appropriate body 
to give us relief. We believe our requested 
amendment is germane to the bill before 
you because the area limitation, which we 
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believe needs clarification, was imposed by 
Congress as an integral part of the original 
TVA financing measure. Any necessary clari- 
fication of the area which TVA is entitled to 
serve, therefore, seems to us to be appropri- 
ately a part of this measure to increase the 
TVA financing authority. We know of no 
other practical way to bring this matter to 
the attention of Congress. 

The amendment we propose to eliminate 
the discrimination against the rural con- 
sumers of Jackson Purchase would not create 
any new area of friction. Most of the Jack- 
son Purchase service area boundaries are 
fixed by nature. On the north and west it 
is bounded by the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
which are also State line boundaries. On 
the south no problems would be created be- 
cause it is bounded by the Hickman-Fulton 
RECC, West Kentucky RECC, and Pennyrile 
“RECC, all of which are existing TVA power 
distributors. On the east about half of its 
boundary is the broad Cumberland River and 
for a few miles in the northeast corner its 
service area is contiguous with the territory 
of Henderson-Union RECC, a cooperative that 
obtains its power from a G. & T. cooperative. 
The operating zones in this northeast corner 
are well established. 

Jackson Purchase at no place in its service 
area has a land boundary with the service 
area of any private power company. We are 
surrounded by water and the service areas 
of cooperatives that are supplied by TVA or 
other cooperatives. Jackson Purchase pres- 
ently obtains its wholesale power supply 
from Kentucky Utilities Co. Kentucky Util- 
ities sales to us represent only about 1 per- 
cent of their revenues, which are growing at 
six or seven times that amount each year. 
Service by TVA to Jackson Purchase would 
therefore have no disruptive effect. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that 
our amendment will leave intact the terri- 
torial limitations which Congress imposed on 
TVA in 1959. We are merely seeking clari- 
fication of the law which will eliminate any 
doubts as to TVA’s right to eliminate a pocket 
of discrimination in the TVA area. Jackson 
Purchase is so located as to be uniquely en- 
titled to become a TVA power distributor 
and is willing to take on all the responsi- 
bilities that go with the TVA program of 
bringing electricity to the consumers of the 
area at the lowest possible price. 

We respectfully urge the committee to 
adopt the amendment to H.R. 15225 which we 
propose. It would merely add Jackson Pur- 
chase to the list of power distributors which 
TVA is specifically authorized to serve in the 
third paragraph of subsection (a) of section 
15d of the TVA Act. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for this oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Adams, when was the 
Jackson Purchase Cooperative formed? 

Mr, Avams. In 1938, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Since that time has it 
been securing its power from the Kentucky 
Utilities Co.? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Do you have a contract at 
present to secure power from the Kentucky 
Utilities Co.? 

Mr. ApamMs. We have a contract that has 
run out. We are operating on a 6-month 
agreement at present. ; 

Senator Cooper. I note from your map that 
the Jackson Purchase Cooperative area em- 
braces several counties and parts of several 
counties. Is Livingston County served by 
Jackson Purchase Cooperative? 

Mr. ApAMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Is any part of that county 
served by TVA? 

Mr. ADAMS. Yes, sir. Between the lakes, 
Lake City and Grand River—no, we serve 
that, 
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Senator Cooper. Is part of McCracken 
County served by Jackson Purchase? 

Mr. ApAMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorkn. Is any part of McCracken 
County served by the TVA? 

Mr. Apams. They serve the city of Paducah 
and they in turn serve in the county, itself. 

Senator Cooper. Is Ballard County served 
by Jackson Purchase? 

Mr. ADAMS, Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Is any portion of Ballard 
served by TVA? 

Mr. Apams. They have no service area in 
Ballard County, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Is Carlisle County, served 
by Jackson Purchase? 

Mr. ApamMs. We serve in Carlisle County. 

Senator Cooper. Is any part of that county 
served by TVA? 

Mr. Apams. TVA distributor, Hickman- 
Fulton RECC, and West Kentucky. 

Senator Coon. Is any part of Graves 
County served by Jackson Purchase? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Is any part of Graves 
County served by TVA? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, West Kentucky RECC. 

Senator Cooper. Is part of Marshall County 
served by Jackson Purchase? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Is any part of Marshall 
County served by TVA? 

Mr, ApvaMs, Yes, sir, West Kentucky RECC 
and direct by TVA to the chemical complex. 

Senator Cooper. When you say that parts 
are served by other cooperatives, are you also 
saying that those cooperatives receive their 
power from TVA? 

Mr. Apaus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Calvert City is located in 
Marshall County, is it not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Is the entire Calvert 
County served by TVA? 

Mr. Apams. Calvert City was purchased by 
Jackson Purchase, at a cost of over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. We serve about two- 
thirds of it. The TVA cooperative has now 
moved in and picked up about a third of it 
because of the rate differential. 

Senator Cooper. There are a number of 
large industries to which you have referred 
as being located in the Calvert City area. 
Can you identify these industries? 

Mr. Apams. They are electrochemical and 
electrometallurgical plants, Goodrich, Pitts- 
burgh Metallurgical, Pennsalt, and General 
Analine. 

Senator Cooper. Are they served by TVA? 

Mr. ApaMs. Yes, sir; direct. 

Senator Cooper. Has any of these indus- 
tries been added to the TVA service area 
since the enactment of the 1959 act? 

Mr. ApamMs. Yes, sir. The New York Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., was added in about 
1961. 

Senator Cooper. Now where is the AEC 
plant located? 

Mr. Apams. It is located west of Paducah 
on the Ohio River, in McCracken County. 

Senator Cooper. Do you know who fur- 
nishes the power for this AEC plant? 

Mr. Apams. TVA furnishes it from the 
Shawnee steamplant. 

Senator Cooper. Is there a TVA steam- 
plant located in—McCracken County? 

Mr. Apams. It is in McCracken County on 
the Ohio River west of Paducah. 

Senator Coorer. Downstream from Padu- 
cah? 

Mr. ApaMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. How is its power fur- 
nished or from what source? 

Mr. Apams. It is coal operated. 

Senator Coon. Is there any other TVA 
facility which you have not mentioned which 
is located in what I would say this general 
area near the area served by Jackson Pur- 
chase? 
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Mr. Apams. We have large transmission 
lines criss-crossing our service area. We al- 
so have a large Kentucky Dam, hydroelectric 
TVA plant. We serve on both sides of this. 
We serve the little town right under the dam, 
Gilbertsville. We serve Lake City on the 
other side of the river just above the dam and 
also Grand River on up the lake above the 
dam. 

Senator Cooper. How many customers 
does your cooperative serve? 

Mr. Apams, Approximately 11,000 at the 
present time. 

Senator Cooper. Are you able to tell the 
committee the Jolume of electrical energy 
that was consumed the last year by your 
patrons? 

Mr, Apams. 77 million kilowatt-hours was 
consumed by the members last year. How- 
ever, our average consumer rate is about 420 
each month. You heard Mr. Wagner testify 
that the average is over 11,000 a year, which 
is double our rate. 

Senator Cooper. You were not manager of 
the Jackson Cooperative prior to or at the 
time the TVA Self-Financing Act was en- 
acted by the Congress? 

Mr. ApamMs. I was not the manager. 

Senator Cooper. Do you have control of 
the records of the cooperative? 

Mr. ApAMs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Have you examined the 
records made prior to the enactment of the 
act for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not the Jackson Purchase Cooperative had 
been discussing with the TVA the proposi- 
tion of TVA supplying Jackson Cooperative? 

Mr. Apams, Very thoroughly, sir. 

Senator Cooper. I believe you have intro- 
duced in the record copies of minutes of the 
cooperative and also a statement of the co- 
operative indicating the various steps that 
Jackson Purchase had taken to pursue this 
matter with TVA. 

Mr. Abus. Les, sir. We have all the rec- 
ords that there are of this. Also, if time 
would permit it, we could bring in a thou- 
sand members here who would testify that 
they had expected TVA power for the last 20 
years. 

Senator Cooper. I might say that Con- 
gressman STUBBLEFIELD who has been here all 
morning may have to leave. I assume he 
has to go over to the House. I think it will 
be proper to hear him now. Then we can 
resume and hear the other witnesses. So 
I will ask Congressman STUBBLEFIELD to come 
forward. 

Did you plan to testify? 


STATEMENT OF HON, FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD, 
A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Representative STUBBLEFIELD, I did not 
plan to testify, Mr. Chairman. However, I 
would like to say that the purpose of these 
gentlemen appearing here before you today 
on behalf of Jackson Purchase Cooperative 
is to correct an inequity and an intolerable 
situation that exists within these six coun- 
ties whereby you have, as the TVA Chairman 
mentioned a few moments ago, Calvert City 
where part of the city is in the TVA area, 
part of it is out. This dictates where the 
development takes place, where a house will 
be built, where any business will be estab- 
lished, in order to come within the TVA rate 
structure. 

This differential in rates has affected the 
whole economy of these six counties, In 
other words, the situation in one community 
is something like this: on one corner a fellow 
has a grocery store, and across the street is 
a blacksmith shop. They exist on two differ- 
ent rates. 

The intolerable situation, which is the 
subject of our discussion, I think, was antic- 
ipated by the Senator from West Virginia in 
1959 when he stated it was not the intention 
of Congress to leave these little islands de- 
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prived of TVA power as a result of that 1959 
act. 

Certainly, Jackson Purchase Cooperative is 
a victim of being precluded from obtaining 
TVA power inasmuch as they are within the 
Tennessee Valley, in fact the town of Gil- 
bertsville ust mentioned here is within sight 
of the largest dam in the TVA chain and yet 
they are deprived from receiving the benefits 
of TVA power. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you, Congressman, 

* J * . . 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Adams, do you know 
whether any part of the area served by Jack- 
son Cooperative lies within the watershed of 
the Tennessee River or its tributaries? 
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Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; a great deal of the 
area lies in the Tennessee River watershed. 
We have members who live on both sides of 
the Tennessee River from the Kentucky Dam 
to Paducah. We have them up the hollows 
and streams and branches that go out. In 
fact, this is our concentration of our mem- 
bership, as you might well know, that they 
are building near the lake and around the 
lake and between the lakes where we serve. 

We serve around the large Cumberland 
River Dam now right to the canal that con- 
nects both these lakes. We serve around the 
area of the Shawnee steamplant. We serve 
around this where our members had to with- 
draw and give up their homes and go out into 
the area and still cannot receive TVA power. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Royce is here, who is 
counsel for the committee. I think we can 
say he represents Senator RANDOLPH, al- 
though he also represents all of us. 

Do you have any questions you would like 
to ask? 

Mr, Royce. Yes, Senator Cooper. 

Mr. Adams, you referred to 11,000 custom- 
ers of Jackson purchase Co-op. 

Mr. ApamMs. Yes. 

Mr. Royce. Last year a total annual con- 
sumption of approximately 77 million kilo- 
watt-hours? 

Mr. ApamMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Royce. That would come out to ap- 
proximately an average of 7,000 kilowatt- 
hours per customer, 

Mr. Apams. This is counting all of the small 
industrials that we use also. I was merely 
stating the rural members average. 

Mr. Royce. What is the average domestic 
consumption of your rural customers? 

Mr. Apams. 420. 

Mr. Royce. 420? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Do you have any other 
statement, Mr. Adams, that you have not 
covered in your prepared statement? 

Mr, ApamMs. I would like to further say 
that by act of Congress, Jackson Purchase 
Rural Electric Cooperative is a preferred 
customer for TVA power. I don’t feel we 
have any obligation to Kentucky Utilities. 
We see no reason why we should not have 
freedom to select the best possible whole- 
sale power supply. We see no reason why we 
cannot leave Kentucky Utilities as the other 
19 cooperatives have done that were once 
served by Kentucky Utilities. 

Lastly, we see no reason why our people 
in the heart of the Tennessee River country 
and for generations to come should be forced 
to receive the high cost of KU power with 
low-cost TVA power all over us. 

Thank you again. 

Senator Coon. Thank you, Mr. Adams. 

The next witness is Mr. Fred Paxton, presi- 
dent of Paducah Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Paxton, will you proceed. 

STATEMENT OF FRED PAXTON, PRESIDENT, 

PADUCAH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Mr. Paxton. Mr. Chairman and members 

of the committee, my name is Pred Paxton. 
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I am here representing the Greater Paducah 
Chamber of Commerce of which I am the 
president. We appear today in support of 
the efforts of Jackson Purchase Rural Electric 
Cooperative Corp. to secure clear authority 
to purchase power from TVA. 

While we have supported these efforts of 
Jackson Purchase for some years as individ- 
uals, at a recent meeting of our board I was 
authorized and instructed to appear here 
today before this honorable body and ex- 
press the strong support of our chamber for 
the amendment which Jackson Purchase is 
seeking to H.R. 15225. 

I am the vice president of Paducah News- 
paper, Inc., which owns and operates the 
Paducah Sun-Democrat and WPSD-TV at 
Paducah. As the associate editor of the 
Paducah Sun-Democrat and in recent years as 
managing director of WPSD-TV, I have 
closely observed the plight of the people in 
our area and their efforts to rectify the situ- 
ation which has denied them TVA power. 
I have been in position to observe the great 
damage to the growth and development of 
our area due to the inability of Jackson 
Purchase to obtain TVA power. 

Our chamber not only represents the busi- 
ness community in the city of Paducah, we 
also represent the businesses in the Greater 
Paducah area, As a matter of fact, many of 
our members outside Paducah are being 
served by TVA, and some are served by Jack- 
son Purchase, Our chamber is deeply inter- 
ested in working toward an orderly develop- 
ment of the entire area. 

I am sure Mr. Adams has adequately 
covered the many severe problems we have 
encountered due to having TVA power all 
around us and now in Paducah and yet being 
unable to obtain it in our basic rural area. 

Mr. Chairman, our problem is that many 
of the people in the Greater Paducah area 
have TVA power, yet many do not and are 
thus at a great disadvantage because their 
community is not experiencing the same 
growth, The sad fact is that those who are 
not receiving TVA power are perhaps the 
people who could benefit the most from its 
availability. I refer to the rural inhabitants 
of our community served by Jackson Pur- 
chase. 

Since Paducah is the hub of our economy 
in western Kentucky, we are obviously con- 
cerned with an orderly development from 
this hub into our outlying community. 
Presently we are faced with a crazy quilt 
pattern of development keyed primarily to 
who supplies the particular area—a TVA 
distributor or Jackson Purchase. Instead of 
TVA and its power program serving as a 
unifying developmental factor in the five- 
county area in which TVA and Jackson Pur- 
chase facilities are intertwined, it is a divi- 
sive factor. 

We believe that Congress never intended 
that the Jackson Purchase Cooperative 
should be excluded from purchasing power 
from TVA. We respectfully urge this com- 
mittee to add clarifying language to the 
measure before it that will rectify this in- 
justice that is creating serious economic 
problems not only for the Paducah area but 
for the outlying areas as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

Senator Coorer. Mr. Paxton, what is the 
population of Paducah? 

Mr. Paxton. It is approximately 35,000 
people. 

Senator Cooper. It is the largest com- 
munity—— 

Mr. Paxton. That is correct, there are 
56,000 to 58,000 people in the county. 

Senator Cooper. How many in the county? 

Mr. Paxton. 56,000 to 58,000 people. 

Senator Cooper. It is the largest com- 
munity in the First Congressional District? 

Mr. Paxton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper, Paducah now receives its 
power from TVA? 
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Mr. PAXTON, Yes, sir. $ 

Senator Cooprr. Prior to that it received 
its power from Kentucky Utilities? 

Senator Cooper. Were you connected with 
the TV station prior to the enactment of the 
Self-Financing Act? 

Mr. Paxton. No, sir. 

Senator Cooper. In your capacity as the 
vice president of the Paducah Sun-Democrat 
prior to the time of the enactment of the act 
did you in that capacity have any informa- 
tion about negotiations? 

Mr. Paxron. Yes, the information available 
at that time that Jackson Purchase was at- 
tempting to secure TVA power. 

Senator Cooper. Was it a matter of public 
knowledge? 

Mr. Paxton. Yes, sir; it was general knowl- 
edge. 

Senator Cooper. Do you know of any arti- 
cles in your paper during that period which 
discussed these negotiations? 

Mr. Paxton. That would be testing my 
memory rather severely. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Paxton. 

Now, the next witness is Mr. W. C. Young, 
secretary of Western Kentucky AFL-CIO 
Area Council. 


STATEMENT OF W. C. YOUNG, SECRETARY, WEST- 
ERN KENTUCKY AFL-CIO AREA COUNCIL 


Mr. Younc. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, my name is W. C. Young. I 
am here today as the representative of the 
Western Kentucky AFL-CIO Area Council 
with offices at Paducah, Ky. My position 
with the council is executive secretary. I am 
also a member of the State board of the AFL- 
CIO, Our council represents all of western 
Kentucky and has some 10,000 actual dues- 
paying members. 

Our council has long supported the efforts 
of Jackson Purchase to secure TVA power. 
My appearance here today is to emphasize 
that this is a matter of concern to the work- 
ers in the area, A 

We understand that Congress has imposed 
limits on the territory TVA can serve but we 
cannot believe that Congress meant to leave 
Jackson Purchase out of the TVA area. TVA 
is all around us. TVA powerplants, dams and 
transmission lines are all over our area and 
TVA power customers are the biggest indus- 
tries in our area. It just does not make sense 
to deprive the household consumer of TVA 
power when just about everyone else has it 
available. 

Our working people simply cannot under- 
stand why after moving from their homes to 
make way for TVA powerplants and dams, 
seeing TVA transmission lines built on their 
land, and seeing TVA power generated in 
their community that they cannot obtain 
TVA power in their homes. This is even 
harder to explain when their neighbors next 
door or across the street are TVA customers. 

Many of our members work at TVA’s Ken- 
tucky Dam and Shawnee steam plant located 
right in the Jackson Purchase service area 
where they help TVA generate electricity and 
it’s awfully hard for them to understand 
why. they cannot buy TVA power in their 
homes within walking distance of these 
plants. 

We know that the inability of the Jackson 
Purchase Cooperative to receive TVA power 
is costing the working people of western 
Kentucky hundreds of thousands of dollars 
a year and this is depriving them of the con- 
venience and advantages which are available. 
to power consumers all around us, 

We plead with the members of this com- 
mittee to correct this injustice and accept 
the amendment suggested by Jackson Pur- 
chase to the measure presently pending be- 
fore you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Young, in your capac- 
ity as secretary of the Westérn Kentucky 
AFL-CIO Area Council can you state whether 
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or not the workers in that area or some 
workers in that area are employed at various 
TVA installations in the area? 

Mr. Youne, Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. And some of these live in 
the Jackson Purchase area? 

Mr. Younc. Yes, sir. In fact, some of 
them had to move from their community to 
other communities within this particular 
area in order to make way for TVA installa- 
tions. These same people are being denied 
the use of TVA power now. We have mem- 
bers in the same local unions, some working 
in TVA installations, living in the same com- 
munity, looking across the street and seeing 
their neighbors being supplied power by 
TVA. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Young. 

Mr. Royce. Mr. Adams, your period of con- 
tract with Kentucky Utilities is for how 
long, that is the basis on which you are 
served by Kentucky Utilities? 

Mr. ApAMs. We are operating on a 6-month 
agreement now. 

Mr. Royce. On a 6-month agreement? 

Mr, Apams. Yes. It was a 2-year contract 
when we originally signed. When we sign 
a new substation we will have a new contract 
for that. All our substations but one have 
run out. 

Mr. Royce. That 6-month period is at your 
election, that is you could have a longer term 
contract. 

Mr. ApAMs. Yes. 

Mr. Royce. But you have chosen not to? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, we have chosen not to 
take a long-term contract because we have 
been expecting to get TVA over the years. 
We did not want to be hooked with a long- 
term contract. 

Mr. Royce. Are the rates the same for 
long-term as for short-term; that is, for 6 
months. 

Mr. Apams. The rates would be lower. We 
are still operating under the original con- 
tract. 

Mr. Royce, I have no other questions. 

Mr. Apams. But it would be a 5-year con- 
tract. 

Senator Cooper. May I ask Mr. Wagner a 
question? 

Mr. Wagner, you were not the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority in 1959 or prior to that time? 

Mr. WAGNER. That is right. 

Senator Cooper. When did you become 
Chairman? 

Mr. WAGNER. In 1962, Senator. 

Senator Cooper. You were with the TVA 
though prior to 1959? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes, I was. 

Senator Cooper. What was your position in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority during the 
period to which we have been referring? 

Mr. WAGNER. From 1954 until 1961 I was 
TVa's General Manager. For 3 years prior 
to that I was Assistant General Manager. 

Senator Cooper. You heard Mr. Adams tes- 
tify that certain TVA facilities are located in 
this general area. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wacner. That is correct. 

Senator Coorrr. Has he named all of 
them? 

Mr. Wacner. I believe he has, yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. He testified, and I am 
not saying this to question Mr. Adams, but 
simply to complete the record, that co-ops 
which surround or partly surround the area 
served by Jackson Cooperative receive their 
power from TVA. It that correct? 

Mr. Wacner. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Coorxn. Do you know how long 
those co-ops have been securing power from 
TVA? 

Mr. WacNer. I don’t know the exact time 
but it has been for some time. 

Senator Coorer. Was it prior to 1959? 
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Mr. WAGNER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Is it correct that at some 
time during World War II TVA began to sup- 
ply a shell-loading plant in the general Jack- 
son Purchase area? 

Mr. WAGNER. I am not familiar with the 
exact loads, Senator. 

Senator Cooper. Were you there during the 
war? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Was TVA limited 

Mr. WAGNER. Senator, I understand we did 
serve a shell-loading plant in the Viola area 
during the war. 

Senator Cooper. During the war period did 
the shortage of materials prohibit TVA from 
attempting to supply areas additional to that 
which it had? 

Mr. WacNner. Yes, that is true; both the 
shortage of materials and equipment and the 
urgent need to devote our generating capac- 
ity to the supply of defense loads limited our 
capacity to take on additional loads. 

Senator Coorxn. After the war did a power 
shortage or an anticipated power shortage 
develop in the area served by TVA which 
made it impossible or at least impracticable 
to attempt to serve additional areas? 

Mr. Wacner. After the war there were years 
when we were pressed for power production, 
yes; particularly when the atomic energy 
loads developed and there was a time when 
power was short. 

Senator Cooper. In fact, that was the rea- 
son which directed Congress to consider the 
TVA Self-Financing Act to provide for TVA 
power needs in the service area. There was 
a shortage in the area you were serving. 

Mr. WacNner. The areas we were serving had 
expanding loads. Our revenues were not suf- 
ficient to take care of all the additional gen- 
erating capacity needed and appropriations 
were not forthcoming. The revenue bond 
financing legislation was enacted conse- 
quently. 

Senator Coorrr. Did the factors that I 
have mentioned have any weight in any con- 
sideration you gave to the possibility of fur- 
nishing power to Jackson Purchase? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes; I think that is correct, 
sir. I did not take part in those negotia- 
tions. 

Senator Cooper. Do you know from your 
knowledge of the operations of TVA over a 
period of time prior to 1959 whether the 
representatives of the TVA and represent- 
atives of Jackson Purchase discussed the pos- 
sibility of TVA supplying power to Jackson 
Purchase? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes, sir; there were intermit- 
tent discussions over a period of several years. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Royce. Mr. Wagner, has the position of 
the TVA in not servicing Jackson Coopera- 
tive been based on the interpretation that 
the Congress has limited the service area by 
statute and that it is not a matter of ad- 
ministrative discretion for TVA? 

Mr. Wacner. We interpret the territorial 
limitation of the 1959 amendment to the 
TVA Act as prohibiting our serving Jackson 
Purchase; yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. To make the record com- 
plete I think it is only fair to say that for 
some time the parties have been in litigation. 
I am not familiar in detail with this litiga- 
tion. I have heard about it and I have read 
the petition. There has been litigation ini- 
tiated by Jackson Purchase against the TVA 
and in which the Kentucky Utilities inter- 
vened. I am not familiar with the nature 
of the suit but I understand it is to secure 
an interpretation of the meaning of the 
limitation as to whether or not TVA was the 
principal supplier of power. I thought this 
litigation should be noted for the record. 

Does the Jackson Purchase Cooperative 
have any other evidence it would like to 
present? 
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Mr. ApaMs. You raised the question about 
being in court. We believe that the Con- 
gress is the proper forum to clarify the act 
of Congress. TVA claims that the courts 
must accept the findings of the TVA Board 
and that we are not entitled to a full hear- 
ing in court. 

Senator Cooper. I understand. I raised 
this question so that the record from my 
viewpoint at least would be complete. I 
think also it is quite evident that no matter 
what litigation is pending in the courts, 
Congress could act if it so desired. 

Is there any other evidence that Jackson 
Purchase would like to offer? 

Mr. Apams. That is it. 

Senator Cooper. We thank you for your 
presentation. 

Mr. Rem. Thank you, Senator COOPER. 

(Subsequently, Mr. Reid transmitted the 
following communication: ) 


JACKSON PURCHASE RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE CORP., 
Paducah, Ky., June 29, 1966. 
Hon. JENNINGS W. RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: Several matters 
concerning Jackson Purchase Rural Electric 
Cooperative Corporation were raised at the 
June 28 Senate Public Works Committee 
hearing on H.R. 15225 and companion bills 
on which we believe the record should be 
clarified. 

Mr. Duncan of Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany in his testimony placed great em- 
phasis on the fact that Jackson Purchase 
could have saved $335,065 in its power bill 
from Kentucky Utilities if Jackson Purchase 
had signed a long-term contract. Mr. Dun- 
can stated that this lower rate and long-term 
contract was offered to Jackson Purchase in 
1957 but was refused by the Co-op. Mr. 
Duncan was thus documenting the fact that 
Jackson Purchase had paid $335,000 in ex- 
cess profits to Kentucky Utilities from 1957 
to 1965 in order to be free to take TVA power 
if its efforts were successful. Mr. Duncan’s 
testimony is the clearest proof of the fact 
that Jackson Purchase was seeking to ob- 
tain TVA power in 1957 before the territorial 
limitations were imposed in 1959 and has 
been paying large sums of money to KU each 
year just in order to be free to become a 
TVA distributor. It is also ample proof that 
Kentucky Utilities has already been gen- 
erously rewarded for whatever investment 
it has made in service to Jackson Purchase. 

Mr. Duncan suggested to the Committee 
that Jackson Purchase was no different than 
many other power systems not presently re- 
ceiving TVA power located on the periphery 
of the TVA service area. The fact of the 
matter, however, is that Jackson Purchase 
is unique. 

1. Jackson Purchase is the only power dis- 
tributor actively negotiating with TVA for 
power supply prior to 1959 which is being 
denied power by TVA. 

2. Jackson Purchase is the only power dis- 
tributor not receiving TVA power which has 
a service area in which TVA is the primary 
source of electricity. 

3. Jackson Purchase is the only power dis- 
tributor cut off from TVA power which has 
its principal urban center (Paducah) already 
served by TVA. 

4. Jackson Purchase is the only power 
distributor with a service area in which 
all the large industrial loads are receiving 
TVA power, and only the rural consumers 
are excluded, 

5. Jackson purchase is the only coopera- 
tive in Kentucky which does not either re- 
ceive TVA power or generate power for its 
own needs, 

6. Jackson Purchase is the only power dis- 
tributor cut off from TVA power which has 
TVA dams, hydroelectric plants, a giant steam 
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plant, substations, transmission lines and 
other facilities permeating its entire area. 

We believe that the facts in the record 
show that Jackson Purchase is truly unique. 
It is also significant that no other power 
distributor is suggesting to the Committee 
that it is in any way comparable to Jackson 
Purchase. Indeed, no other candidate for 
an exemption has appeared. The claim that 
for the Congress to eliminate an injustice to 
Jackson Purchase would start a stampede 
is without support. We cannot believe that 
the Congress will permit this argument to 
foreclose it from appraising the merits of 
Jackson Purchase's position. 

The fact that every cooperative in Ken- 
tucky not served by TVA has abandoned 
service from Kentucky Utilities Company in 
favor of self-generation suggests that if 
Congress should deny Jackson Purchase’s 
plea the result would not necessarily be 
to preserve Jackson Purchase as a KU 
customer. The result might equally be to 
force Jackson Purchase to self-generation, 
which would be preferable to buying from 
KU, but would be wasteful and uneconomic 
as compared with TVA service, and which 
would continue the present discrimination. 

We are informed that in its report on the 
Stubblefield bill, H.R. 14833, which would 
permit service to Jackson Purchase, TVA 
stated that Jackson Purchase has a meritori- 
ous case. 

During the course of the hearing it was 
suggested that it was not sufficient to simply 
add Jackson Purchase to the list of com- 
munities expressly entitled to TVA power in 
the third paragraph of Section 15d(a), but 
rather that certain language of the first 
paragraph of Section 15d(a) must also be 
amended. This suggestion is not well founded 
because the third paragraph would make 
clear Jackson Purchase’s right to be served 
by TVA notwithstanding any language which 
may appear elsewhere in the Act. 

Sincerely, 
Howarp V. REI, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Jackson Purchase RECC. 

Senator Cooper, Now, the next witness is 
Mr. W. A. Duncan, President of the Kentucky 
Utilities Co. 

Mr, Duncan, would you identify those who 
accompany you. 


STATEMENT OF W. A, DUNCAN, PRESIDENT, 
KENTUCKY UTILITIES CO.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
HARRY M. BLANTON, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 
JAMES WELCH, COUNSEL 
Mr. Duncan, Yes, sir, I will be glad to, 

Senator. 

I have with me Mr. Harry Blanton, vice 
president of Kentucky Utilities Co., and our 
counsel, Mr. James Welch of the firm of 
Ogden, Robertson & Marshall, Louisville, Ky. 

Senator Cooper. You may proceed as you 
please and take as much time as you desire. 

May I say that although there are other 
members who could not be held, they will 
certainly see all the evidence which has been 
introduced. 

You are president of Kentucky Utilities 
Co.? 


Mr. Duncan, That is correct. 

Senator Cooper. You may proceed. 

Mr, Duncan. First, if the Senator would 
indulge me I would like to comment that 
there are a number of representatives from 
other power companies present in the room. 
May I identify them? 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Duncan, Mr. Ralph Foreman, Ameri- 
can Electric Power Service Corp.; Mr. Jack 
Riley, Carolina Power & Light Co.; Mr. L. D. 
Gray, Louisville Gas & Electric Co.; Mr. Rich- 
ard Rhein, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.: 
Mr. Charles O. Shaw, Central Illinois Public 
Service Co.; Mr. Charles Beverage, Virginia 
Electric Power Co. 
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First I want to thank the Senator for his 
personal indulgence in continuing this hear- 
ing and giving us an opportunity to be heard 
today. 

I prepared a statement that with your 
permission I would like to incorporate in the 
record, and in the interest of time I will at- 
tempt to hurry through it. 

Senator Cooper. May I say that we have 
spent a good deal of time on this but you 
can take all the time you desire, reading the 
full statement and making such comment as 
you desire. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you, sir, 

I am William A. Duncan, president of 
Kentucky Utilities Co., an investor-owned 
electric utility that supplies electric energy 
to 230,000 consumers in 75 of the 120 coun- 
ties in Kentucky. My company has 24,400 
stockholders, one-third of whom are Ken- 
tucky people. 

Senator Cooper. Where is the home office? 

Mr. Duncan. Our headquarters is in Lex- 
ington, Ky. I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before you in connection with H.R, 
15225, which would increase the borrowing 
authority of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
from $750 million to $1,750 million, 

At the outset, I hope you will understand 
that I am not appearing for the purpose of 
opposing the legislation as passed by the 
House of Representatives on June 13. My 
sole reason for being here is to oppose any 
amendment to this bill which would au- 
thorize the expansion of the TVA service area, 
as defined in the 1959 TVA Act, to include 
an area now being served at retail by Jack- 
son Purchase Rural Electric Cooperative 
Corp., which corporation is a wholesale cus- 
tomer of our company. Such an amend- 
ment (H.R. 14833) has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives and, we are ad- 
vised, will be proposed to this committee, and 
I believe the amendment to which Mr. Adams 
has referred is essentially accidental. We are 
unalterably opposed to this amendment or to 
any amendment which would expand the 
service area of TVA and its distributors. 

Jackson Purchase RECC was organized in 
1937 and energized its first line in April 1938. 
Ever since that date it has purchased its en- 
tire power requirements from Kentucky Utili- 
ties Co. It currently operates over an area 
of approximately 1,000 square miles in the six 
Kentucky counties of Ballard, Carlisle, 
Graves, Livingston, McCracken, and Marshall, 
and on December 31, 1964, served 10,572 cus- 
tomers. 

Throughout much of this same area Ken- 
tucky Utilities Co. presently serves about 2,- 
500 customers, including the incorporated 
communities of Wickliffe, Barlow, LaCenter, 
Kevil, and Salem, 

During this period the company has ade- 
quately and dependably supplied the entire 
power requirements of this cooperative and 
we stand ready to continue this service as 
required. During 1965 Jackson Purchase 
RECC purchased from Kentucky Utilities Co. 
more than 77,500,000 kilowatt-hours, for 
which service Kentucky Utilities Co, received 
about $626,000. 

In authorizing TVA under the 1959 act to 
raise capital by the issuance of bonds to the 
public, Congress recognized the expanding 
needs of TVA for capital and was willing to 
surrender some of the control it previously 
exercised over TVA operations through the 
annual appropriations process. At the same 
time Congress recognized that it was not in 
the national interest to permit the unlimited 
expansion of the geographic area in which 
TVA electric service could be supplied and 
thereby inflict ruinous competition on in- 
vestor-owned utilities operating in the areas 
adjacent to the existing TVA area. 

The language of the 1959 TVA Act was 
arrived at after extensive hearings and de- 
bate in both Houses of Congress, which ex- 
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tended over a period of several years. In 
the course of those hearings, Jackson Pur- 
chase expressly requested, in a telegram to 
Senator Coorer appearing in the record of 
this committee's hearing, that the TVA sery- 
ice area not be limited in such a manner 
as to exclude this co-op from the area which 
could be served by TVA. Congress did not 
see fit to make any exception in the case of 
Jackson Purchase RECC, 

No condition exists today which should 
cause Congress to modify the act and now 
authorize expansion of the TVA service area 
so as to include in the TVA area more than 
1,000 square miles now being adequately sup- 
plied by Kentucky Utilities Co. 

Jackson Purchase was in 1959, and is to- 
day, in the same position as any other dis- 
tributor of electricity on the periphery of the 
TVA area. If, at this late date, an excep- 
tion were to be made in the case of Jackson 
Purchase, It would certainly result in a host 
of similar requests from existing distributors 
and even municipalities not now engaged 
in supplying electric service, not only around 
the TVA periphery but elsewhere. 

The problem of geographic expansion of 
TVA and the resulting competition with in- 
vestor-owned power companies was resolyed 
in 1959. In doing so, Congress recognized 
TVA as a utility in position to provide for 
the needs of its consumers at rates which 
do not include Federal and State income 
taxes and other cost components which 
investor-owned utilities necessarily must 
provide for in establishing their rates, 
The resulting rate differential between 
TVA and the organizations operating 
around the periphery of TVA’s service 
area was, and always will be, most substan- 
tial. This rate differential cannot be elim- 
inated so long as investor-owned utilities 
are obliged to pay Federal and State income 
taxes and are not afforded the other con- 
cessions available to TVA in its operation. 
Therefore, there will always be pressure on 
the part of municipalities, cooperatives, and 
large power users located adjacent to the 
TVA service area for expansion of this area 
to permit their securing TVA's subsidized 
electric service. 

It is evident that the proposal of Jackson 
Purchase stems largely from its desire to 
obtain a reduction in its power cost through 
the expansion of the TVA service area to 
including its service area. It is obvious that 
many existing organizations similarly sit- 
uated, and others not now in existence, but 
which could be readily organized for the pur- 
pose, can and will make the same claims for 
special consideration should there be any 
change in the presently prescribed TVA 
service area, 

Jackson Purchase seeks to differentiate its 
position from that of other distributors on 
the TVA periphery on the basis that this 
co-op's service area is intertwined with that 
of TVA to such an extent that next door 
neighbors are on different systems, and pay 
different rates. Similar situations exist all 
around the periphery of TVA and, in fact, 
at the interface between any two utilities 
regardless of locations. Expanding the TVA 
service area would merely create more prob- 
lems in a new and larger area. 

It has been claimed that continued ex- 
clusion of Jackson Purchase from the TVA 
area strikes at its ability to survive.” This 
cooperative’s rate of growth certainly belies 
this contention. During the period 1958 
through 1965, this co-op has increased its 
annual purchase of energy from my company 
from some 45 million to 77,500,000 kilowatt- 
hours—an increase of 70 percent in 7 years. 

In addition, an analysis for 1964 of the 
financial status of all distribution coopera- 
tives in the State of Kentucky discloses that 
Jackson Purchase has greater financial 
strength, by a wide margin, than any other, 
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including the four presently within the serv- 
ice area of TVA and purchasing power from 
TVA. For example, the ratio of long-term 
debt to net utility plant for Jackson Pur- 
chase at December 31, 1964, was 35.5 percent 
and the 1964 operations from a financial 
standpoint shows that net income (operat- 
ing plus nonoperating margin) was sufficient 
to cover interest on debt for the year by 9.3 
times. No other cooperative in Kentucky 
even approached these ratios. These ratios 
for TVA-supplied, Kentucky co-ops are listed 
below: 


Percent 

long 
Distribution term Percent 
cooperative Served by— | debt to | interest 


net util- | coverage 


Ser 
conte coco 


y 
Utilities. 


As you see, the range from 62.7 to 99.6 
in terms of percentage of long-term debt 
to net utility plant as compared to Jackson 
Purchase’s 35.5. The TVA-supplied co-ops 
range from a minimum of 1.1 times up to 
3.7 times its annual interest coverage as com- 
pared to Jackson Purchase’s 9.3 percent. 
Certainly this comparison definitely indi- 
cates that the exclusion of Jackson Pur- 
chase from the TVA does not strike at its 

_ ability to survive, since its economic posi- 
tion today is stronger than any Kentucky 
co-op now within the TVA area. 

One further comment should be made 
with respect to the rates at which Jackson 
Purchase Rural Electric Cooperative Corp 
purchases power from our company as com- 
pared to the rates at which it could pur- 
chase power from TVA. While it is true, 
as noted above, that neither our company nor 
any other investor-owned electric utility 
could reasonably expect to sell power at rates 
equivalent to those of TVA it should be 
noted that Jackson Purchase could, if it so 
desired, purchase power from our company 
at a lower rate than it presently does. Since 
it was organized, this cooperative has pur- 
chased its power requirements from our com- 
pany on rate NPR, which rate first became 
effective in 1937 and has subsequently been 
reduced from time to time. In 1950 our 
company offered a lower rate to co-ops in 
Kentucky, including Jackson Purchase. 
This offer was accepted by the other two 
cooperative customers of our company but, 
although the offer remains open to this day, 
it has not been accepted by Jackson Pur- 
chase. This lower rate is identified as rate 
61 and is based on a 5-year initial contract, 
cancelable on a year-to-year basis there- 
after. If Jackson Purchase had accepted 
this offer, during the 8 years through 1965, 
it could have saved the sum of $335,065, or 
some 8.2 percent of the amount it actually 
paid us for service. During the year 1964 
these savings amounted to more than 
$51,000, or $4.85 per customer, based on the 
average of 10,524 customers served by the 
co-op during that year. 

It is also claimed that natural boundaries 
(rivers) of Jackson Purchase’s service area 
should preclude any demands for expansion 
of TVA sales to even wider areas. The fact 
that rivers do not constitute natural bound- 
aries between utility service areas is, per- 
haps, most clearly evidenced by the fact that 
the service of Jackson Purchase itself ex- 
tends across two major rivers; namely, the 
Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers. Any 
such claim also completely disregards the 
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fact that, throughout a large part of the 
six county area of this co-op’s operation, on 
both sides of the rivers mentioned, Ken- 
tucky Utilities Co. presently supplies. some 
2,500 consumers, other than Jackson Pur- 
chase, both at retail and wholesale. 

Both Senator Cooper and Senator GORE 
have commented on the necessity for any 
utility to borrow money to finance its expan- 
sion and its operations. Many holders of our 
securities and others with responsibility for 
advising the investing public applauded the 
1959 act limiting the service area of TVA. 
They continue to evidence interest in the 
permanency of this limitation. A firm stand 
by this committee on this issue will reassure 
them on this point. In the final analysis, 
increased cost of service to our customers 
must necessarily result from an expansion of 
TVA's service area to include the area in 
question here, or in any other area, since 
any such expansion will most adversely affect 
our ability, and the ability of other compa- 
nies similarly situated, to raise necessary 
capital at reasonable cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request this 
committee to adopt H.R. 15225 without 
amendment, 

I certainly appreciate the opportunity of 
presenting my views to the committee. 

Senator Coorer. Mr. Duncan, when did you 
become president of Kentucky Utilities? 

Mr. Duncan. 1964. 

Senator Cooper. You succeeded Mr. Watt? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir; Mr. R. M. Watt. 

Senator Cooper. You have been associated 
with Kentucky Utilities prior to that time? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir; since 1935. 

Senator Coorrer. During the time that you 
have been associated with Kentucky Utilities 
were you aware from any discussions that 
you had with the managers of Jackson Pur- 
chase or with TVA that there had been dis- 
cussions between TVA and Jackson Purchase 
relative to the supply of power to Jackson 
Purchase by TVA? 

Mr. Duncan. I first became aware of any 
such discussions with TVA about the time 
the 1959 TVA Act was being hammered out. 
Contrary to what has been indicated here 
before, I did have reports from our repre- 
sentatives in the area extending over quite 
a number of years prior to 1959 that the then 
present manager of Jackson Purchase was 
very well satisfied with the service and rate 
he was receiving from our company. I be- 
lieve he subsequently was replaced perhaps 
some time after the enactment of this act. 
My impression is, and this is an impression, 
that his attitude on that particular point 
may have had some bearing on the termina- 
tion of his services as manager and Mr. 
Adams’ election to this position. 

The point I am trying to make here is 
that it is my information that this attempt 
on the part of Jackson Purchase to secure 
TVA power certainly did not extend very 
many years, if at all, prior to the enactment— 
well, prior to 1959. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Adams placed in the 
record minutes of the director meeting which 
would indicate that for a period of years they 
had discussions and negotiations had been 
taking place. I think Mr. Adams also gen- 
erally testified to that point. On pages 4 and 
5 of your prepared statement you call at- 
tention to the very favorable ratios of debt 
to utility plant which Jackson Purchase en- 
joys. Do you know whether or not that is 
true because of the rapid repayment to the 
Federal Government of loans which had been 
made to Jackson Purchase? 

Mr. Duncan. I don’t know the facts but I 
would assume there are a combination of 
factors. That might well be one. Another 
might be the generally favorable economic 
situation in which Jackson Purchase has 
found itself down through the years. 
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Senator Cooper. Is it correct, as has been 
testified to by representatives of Jackson Pur- 
chase that in certain areas which they serve 
and you serve that there is an unusual inter- 
twining of the areas? 

Mr. Duncan. Between my company and 
Jackson Purchase? 


It is logical to assume that there is a bound- 
ary between Jackson Purchase consumers and 
TVA-supplied consumers at any point where 
the two systems come together, yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Does Kentucky Utilities 
purchase power from TVA on an exchange 
basis? À 

Mr. Duncan. We have an interchange ar- 
rangement with TVA under which a number 
of services are ordinarily provided, The con- 
tinuing year-to-year portion of that arrange- 
ment is what we class as an interchange 
transaction under which we supply certain 
TVA load centers located within and immedi- 
ately adjacent to our transmission lines and 
in return the TVA supplies some load centers 
located near their lines. Every year since 
the inception of that arrangement there have 
been these interchange transactions in which 
each party supplies to the other certain 
load centers located nearest its facilities and 
returns the energy so supplied to the supply- 
ing party at other points of interconnection. 
In addition, this contract we have with TVA 
provides for other types of service. During 
the year 1965 the only purchases of energy 
by Kentucky Utilities from TVA were classed 
as emergency deliveries. The only transac- 
tions of this sort were emergency transactions 
between us in which Kentucky Utilities sup- 
plied TVA substantially more energy than 
TVA supplied us on that basis. 

Senator Cooper. Does Kentucky Utilities 
buy power to serve directly its own customers 
or is this simply a purchase of power to use 
when there are shortages of power? 

Mr. Duncan. Here again you are talking 
about our arrangements with TVA? 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Duncan. Ordinarily when there is an 
emergency on the system of either party, if 
Kentucky Utilities had an emergency loss of 
a generator on our system, TVA among others 
stands ready to supply energy to make up 
for the emergency loss of that generator until 
we can make other arrangements. Similarly 
if an emergency exists on TVA’s system, Ken- 
tucky Utilities stands ready to similarly sup- 
ply that service to TVA. As I indicated, dur- 
ing the past year the net energy flow was 
some million three hundred thousand kilo- 
watt hours to TVA under that arrangement. 

Senator Coorer. When you purchase power 
from TVA do you purchase it at rates which 
they ordinarily supply power to their chief 
customers and when you return power to 
TVA do you supply it at the rates at which 
you ordinarily supply it to your own custo- 
mers? 

Mr. Duncan. No, sir. This type of trans- 
action that I have described ordinarily is on 
a split-the-savings arrangement if any money 
at all changes hands. In most instances 
there is no money actually changing hands 
between the parties at all. 

In the situation where Kentucky Utilities 
supplies TVA emergency energy it is classed 
as energy TVA owes us and is returned under 
similar circumstances at another time. So, 
so far as these emergency transactions be- 
tween us, very seldom if ever is a cash sum 
involved. 

Now, so far as purchase of capacity and 
energy to supply the needs of our consumers, 
our arrangements with TVA do not include 
any such purchase at the present time. 

Senator Coorrer. Can you state whether or 
not there is a relative balance maintained in 
this exchange of power or is TVA required to 
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call on Kentucky Utilities more than Ken- 
tucky Utilities is required to call on TVA? 
Mr. Duncan. There is no substantial differ- 


ence. In the long run I would assume the 
em transactions would pretty well 
balance out. The reason for that is that if 
at the present time, or at any time, the net 
balance in the emergency account indicates 
that Kentucky Utilities owes TVA some en- 
ergy, TVA will be inclined to call on Ken- 
tucky Utilities rather than on some other 
adjacent company to assist in meeting a par- 
ticular emergency with the result that over 
a period of time this emergency arrangement 
will pretty well balance out. 

Senator Cooper. I believe Mr. Wagner 
testified that the power demands of TVA, 
doubled every 8 years. 

Mr. Wacner. We expect them to double 

every 10 years, it is about 7 or 8 percent a 
year. 
Senator Coorxn. Is that about the rate 
that the demand for Kentucky Utilities 
power increases? Is that the normal situ- 
ation for any utility, whatever type it is. 

Mr. Duncan, That is pretty close to the 
national average. If you look at a particular 
time variations will be noted, particularly in 
our case where we have undergone some try- 
ing times at the hands of public power in 
recent years and our growth has not been as 
great as it otherwise would have been. Gen- 
erally speaking the national average increase 
of utility loads is somewhere in the vicinity 
of 8 percent per year; yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Royce, do you have 
any questions? 

Mr. Royce. Yes, 
Thank you. 

Mr. Duncan, what is the rate you offer to 
Jackson Purchase as referred to on page 5 
as rate “NPT”? 

Mr. Duncan. That was a rate which was 
made available to all cooperatives in 1937 
pursuant to an order of the Kentucky Pub- 
lic Service Commission in which, it is my 
understanding, the Kentucky Commission 
recognized that rural cooperatives were en- 
titled to rates that produce something less 
than normal profit for the supplier. What I 
am saying is that this was a somewhat lower 
level of rates than was available to other 
consumers, wholesale consumers of KU at 
the time. 4 

Mr. Royce. You state on page 5 and on 
page 6 of your prepared statement following 
that: “This offer was accepted“ -an offer to 
reduce rates by the other two cooperative 
customers of our company.” When was this 
offer accepted by the other two co-ops men- 
tioned on page 6? 

Mr. Duncan. I don't have the precise dates. 
I will be glad to supply them. Generally 
my recollection was that it was accepted im- 
mediately upon being offered in 1950. 

Mr. Royce. If you would supply that for 
the record, please. 

Mr. Duncan. Yes. 

(Subsequently the following information 
was supplied: ) 

“Both Henderson Union RECO and Green 
River RECC accepted this rate 61 under con- 
tracts dated February 3, 1950.” 

Mr. Royce. What are the names of those 
other cooperatives mentioned? 

Mr. Duncan. There are two cooperatives, 
Henderson Union Rural Electric Cooperative 
Corp. and Green River Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Corp., both of whom have since ter- 
minated their service from our company. 

Mr. Royce. Are their service areas contig- 
uous to the TVA area? 

Mr. Duncan. In part, yes, sir. TVA gen- 
erally supplies service to cooperatives ex- 
tending along the southern boundaries of 
these two co-ops that I have mentioned. 

Mr. Royce. These two co-ops are now 
served by TVA? 
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Mr. Chairman, I do. 
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Mr. Duncan. No, sir. They are now sup- 
plied by their own generating and transmis- 
sion cooperative, Big Rivers Rural Electric 

tive Corp. It began its initial oper- 
ation the latter part of 1965. 

Mr. Royce. Could you supply for the rec- 
ord the percentage of their long-term debt 
in relation to their net utility plant as you 
have supplied for the other cooperatives and 
also the relation of their net income to the 
interest on their debt, that is, comparable 
figures for those two cooperatives, as have 
been supplied for the other five cooperatives. 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir, I may have that be- 
fore me. Henderson Union, percent long- 
term debt to net plant in 1964 was 95.7 per- 
cent. Its interest coverage was 24 times. 

Mr. Royce. Then they are in roughly a 


comparable position to the Warren and the 


Hickman-Fulton Co-ops with respect to the 
relation between income and long-term debt. 

Mr. Duncan. Green River RECC in 1964 the 
long-term debt to net plant was 85 percent 
and interest coverage was 3.1 times. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Duncan. 

Now, do you know who operates in the 
area bounded on the west by the Jackson 
Purchase, on the east by the Tradewater 
River, and on the south by the TVA service 
area in this brochure presented by the Jack- 
son Purchase people? 

Mr. Duncan. Will you describe it again? 

Mr. Royce. That little triangular area east 
of the Jackson Purchase on page 7. 

Mr. Duncan. Kentucky Utilities Co. oper- 
ates throughout that area, as does Hender- 
son Union RECC. 

Mr. Royce. There is another rural co-op 
operating in that area? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Royce. And they are served by Ken- 
tucky Utilities? 

Mr. Duncan. They were until the end of 
1965. They began receiving service from the 
G. & T. Co-op around the first of the year. 

Mr. Royce. Then, relevant to the proposed 
amendment, that area would be on pretty 
much the same grounds as the Jackson Pur- 
chase area, would it not? 

Mr. Duncan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Royce. To your knowledge, is this in- 
terweaving of TVA and Jackson Purchase 
transmission lines a unique situation, or is 
this pattern in existence elsewhere and pos- 
sibly in the area to which we have just re- 
ferred? 

Mr. Duncan. Frankly, I don’t know the 
extent to which interweaving exists in the 
area to which Jackson Purchase has re- 
ferred. But I am confident that with some 
98 percent of the farms in Kentucky already 
supplied by some supplier, that irrespective 
of any new limits established for TVA serv- 
ice, there are bound to be numerous in- 
stances in which the facilities of a TVA 
supplier intersect or approach very close 
to the facilities of a non-TVA-supplied dis- 
tributor. 

Mr. Royce. Now, referring back to your 
previous interchange with Senator COOPER 
regarding the relations of Kentucky Utili- 
ties with TVA, these are just on an emer- 
gency power exchange basis; that is you do 
not purchase for resale from TVA except 
in relation to an emergency situation? 

Mr. Duncan. That is rather generally the 
case. As I understand it, there is a real good 
reason for that. Ordinarily, any utility de- 
siring to purchase a block of capacity of 
energy from another source does so on the 
basis that provided it has an opportunity to 
take advantage of that sort of arrangement 
over an extended period of years. At the 
present time it is my understanding that 
TVA is not in a position to supply a whole- 
sale service to another utility on a basis 
that does not give TVA authority to regulate 
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rates of that utility. So, from a practical 
standpoint there are few if any opportunities, 
for us at least, to purchase power from TVA 
over an extended period of time—the type of 
power that we could generate in our own 
plants or purchase from other investor- 
owned utilities. 

Now, as I have indicated the interchange 
arrangement that we have with TVA does 
have a continuing component in which we 
each supply the other load centers and that 
takes place every day of the year and it has 
for a number of years. For energy we sup- 
ply to TVA at a particular load center, TVA 
supplies us a corresponding energy at an- 
other location. Basically we do not have 
the type of purchase power arrangements 
with TVA that we have entered into with 
others. 

Mr. Royce. One more question, Mr, Dun- 
can, would you describe the role of Kentucky 
Utilities as intervenor in the pending litiga- 
tion to which Senator Cooper made earlier 
reference between Jackson Purchase and 
TVA? 

Mr. Duncan. I would like for Mr. Welch 
to respond to that. He is counsel in that 
case. 

Mr. Wetcn. This action was filed in July 
of 1962 I believe by Jackson Purchase in the 
State court, the McCracken circuit court in 
Paducah, Ky. Jackson Purchase filed a suit 
against TVA requesting a declaratory judg- 
ment that TVA could serve it power as I re- 
call. Shortly after that Kentucky Utilities 
asked permission of the court to intervene 
as an additional defendant in the action. 
Since Jackson Purchase was Kentucky Util- 
ities’ customer, an adverse decision perhaps 
would have resulted in our losing that cus- 
tomer. We felt we had standing to intervene 
and we did intervene. I believe somewhat 
prior to the time we intervened, but it may 
have been afterward, the case was removed 
to the Federal court, the U.S. District Court 
for the Western District of Kentucky where 
it is now pending. 

Mr. Royce. It is now pending in the Fed- 
eral court? 

Mr. WELCH. Yes. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

No further questions. 

Senator Cooper. Do you have any other 
evidence you would like to present, Mr. Dun- 
can, other than what you have presented? 

Mr. Duncan. No; I would like to again ex- 
press my thanks to the committee and to 
you personally for the opportunity to ap- 
pear here today. 

(Subsequently Mr. Duncan transmitted the 
following communication:) 

KENTUCKY UTILITIES Co., 
Lexington, Ky., June 30, 1966. 
Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Senate Public Works Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. s 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: During the June 
28 hearing of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee on H.R. 15225, I was requested to 
supply the dates on which Henderson-Union 
Rural Electric Cooperative Corporation and 
Green River Rural Electric Cooperative Cor- 
poration first accepted Kentucky Utilities 
Company’s Rate 61. 

I am particularly happy to supply this in- 
formation since it gives me an opportunity 
to correct an error appearing on pages 5 and 
6 of my prepared statement presented to 
your Committee on June 28. Our rate 61 
first became effective with its filing with the 
Kentucky Public Service Commission on 
January 20, 1950 instead of late In 1957. 
Both Henderson Union RECC and Green 
River RECC accepted this Rate 61 under con- 
tracts dated February 3, 1960. 

Since this rate was initially offered to the 
Cooperatives in 1950 instead of 1957, the 
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savings which could have accrued to Jackson 
Purchase RECC by its early acceptance 
thereof would have substantially exceeded 
the $335,065 to which I testified before your 
Committee on June 28. 

Since the hearing on June 28, I have had 
an opportunity to examine certain documents 
filed with the testimony of Mr. Hobart 
Adams, Manager of Jackson Purchase Rural 
Electric Cooperative Corporation, and re- 
spectfully request your Committee’s consid- 
eration of the following comments relative 
to these documents. 

On pages 23 and 24 of the booklet intro- 
duced by Mr. Adams, Jackson Purchase at- 
tempts to state, on page 23, and depict 
graphically, on page 24, “Direct Kilowatt 
Hour Sales of TVA in the Service Area of 
Jackson Purchase Rural Electric Cooperatives 
Corporation.” Jackson Purchase has incor- 
rectly included in this data sales by TVA to 
industries, including most substantial sales 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, which I 

y insist do not constitute sales “in 
the service area” of Jackson Purchase. Jack- 
son Purchase has also included substantial 
sales by TVA to its distributors in Carlisle, 
Graves, Marshall and Lyon Counties. Simi- 
larly, these sales by TVA distributors are not 
properly classified as “sales of TVA in the 
service area of Jackson Purchase.” 

Even on the patently incorrect theory that 
TVA sales to certain industries might con- 
stitute sales in the service area of Jackson 
Purchase, we further suggest that this tabu- 
lation and graph are misleading. 

Jackson Purchase RECC expressly in- 
cludes sales of TVA to the Atomic Energy 
Commission but do not include 6.5 billion 
annual kilowatt hour sales by Electric En- 
ergy, Inc. to the Atomic Energy Commission 
project at Paducah, which is jointly supplied 
by TVA and Electric Energy Inc. Kentucky 
Utilities Company is one of four Sponsors 
of, and owns a 20% interest in, Electric 
Energy, Inc. 

Mr. Adams presented certain exhibits in 
connection with his testimony at the June 28 
hearing. Among these is the document he 
referred to as the 1961 Annual Report of the 
Board of Directors to the Members.” Ex- 
amination of this report, as well as the ex- 
cerpts from certain minutes of the Jackson 
Purchase Board of Directors meeting clearly 
indicates that the first serious negotiation 
for TVA to supply Jackson Purchase took 
place early in 1959. The only negotiation 
prior to 1959 took place in 1946 and 1947 and 
‘was not consummated at that time; first, be- 
cause “REA in Washington did not think the 
plan was feasible—and would not lend us 
(Jackson Purchase) the money to build the 
transmission lines that would be required.” 
The report further notes that TVA could not 
supply Jackson Purchase with service until 
1950. This being the case, it is evident that, 
as I indicated at the hearing in response to 
Sen. Coorrr’s questions, Jackson Purchase 
‘was, prior to 1959, quite satisfied with its 
arrangement with Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany and did not, in fact, press any negotia- 
tion for service from TVA during a period of 
approximately twelve years prior to 1959. 

On page 2 of his prepared statement, Mr. 
Adams says that making power available to 
Jackson Purchase would merely make TVA 
power available to the Rural Cooperative 
Members, the only group in the area now be- 
ing deprived of that service. In addition, on 
page 3 of his statement, Mr. Adams states as 
a fact that TVA power is available to just 
about everyone in his service area except the 
customers of Jackson Purchase. Since 
Kentucky Utilities Company now serves ap- 
proximately 2,500 consumers in this same 
area, Mr. Adams’ statements are incorrect. 

On Page 9 of his prepared statement, Mr. 
Adams claims that at no place in his service 
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area does Jackson Purchase have a land 
boundary with the service area of any private 
power company. The presence of 2,500 con- 
sumers of Kentucky Utilities Company 
located throughout the area served by 
Jackson Purchase certainly constitutes a 
land boundary between his service area and 
that of Kentucky Utilities Company. 

On page 9 of his statement, Mr. Adams in- 
dicates that he is “merely seeking a clarifica- 
tion of” the 1959 Amendment to the TVA 
Act. It is evident that the amendment he 
has proposed cannot be properly classified as 
a “clarification” of the law but instead con- 
stitutes a fundamental change in the TVA 
service area boundaries, which were so care- 
fully worked out in the 1959 legislation, and 
would authorize TVA’s expansion into an 
additional one thousand square mile area. 

I respectfully request the Senate Public 
Works Committee’s consideration on my ad- 
ditional comments set out in the foregoing. 

Very truly yours, 
W. A. Duncan, 
President. 

Senator Cooper. May I make an announce- 
ment? 

Chairman RANDOLPH stated that the record 
would be opened through July 1. Anyone 
who wants to file any statement on this sub- 
ject of course is authorized to do so. Also, 
if you wish to file a statement which goes 
to the testimony that has been given on 
either side, in answer or rebuttal or explana- 
tion, you are at liberty to do so. I do rec- 
ommend that if you intend to file any mate- 
rial that you do it promptly so that the 
record will be available when the committee 
considers this matter. 

I want to thank all of you for bearing with 
us. I thought it would be better to con- 
tinue and complete the hearings rather than 
come back later this afternoon. 

We will recess until Chairman RANDOLPH 
orders us to convene again. 

(Subsequently the following statements 
were ordered printed:) 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1966. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Senate Public Works Committee, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN RANDOLPH: At the 1966 
annual meeting of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, delegates repre- 
senting our 980 member rural electric sys- 
tems in 46 states unanimously passed a res- 
olution in support of legislation to grant to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority additional 
revenue bond-financing authority; to remove 
the existing prohibition against interconnec- 
tions with and exchange of power between 
TVA and other power systems; and to permit 
wholesale power service by TVA to those addi- 
tional rural electric cooperatives within eco- 
nomic transmission distance who desire such 
service. Similar resolutions have been passed 
by the NRECA membership in previous years. 

Your committee is currently considering 
bills which would assure the continued effec- 
tive operation of the TVA power system by 
increasing the total amount of bonds which 
may be issued by TVA to finance necessary 
expansion of its facilities. We wholeheart- 
edly support this proposal, but we strongly 
urge that it be amended to permit the Jack- 
son Purchase Rural Electric Cooperative 
Corporation of Paducah, Kentucky, to pur- 
chase TVA power. 

Such an amendment would rectify the 
present glaring inequity which exists in this 
area. The Jackson Purchase Cooperative has 
repeatedly requested wholesale power serv- 
ice from TVA, only to be refused because of 
an alleged prohibition in the TVA Act. The 
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plight of this rural electric cooperative, whose 
service area is crisscrossed with TVA trans- 
mission lines and dotted with TVA facilities, 
represents to us a complete frustration of 
the intent of the TVA Act and the entire 
Federal power program. Many of Jackson 
Purchase’s consumer-members have had to 
Telocate to make way for TVA facilities; 
others have TVA lines running past their 
homes and businesses. 

There is no logical reason for the ex- 
clusion of Jackson Purchase from TVA sery- 
ice. Jackson Purchase is certainly within 
the TVA region, and the outer limit of the 
system is marked by the Ohio River—a con- 
venient geographical boundary. 

Further, in view of the interchange of 
power agreements entered into by TVA with 


- investor-owned utility systems in surround- 


ing states, which will move TVA power as 
far south as the Gulf Coast, it would appear 
to be reasonable to request that this rural 
electric cooperative system located within 
the TVA service area be permitted to obtain 
TVA power 

We respectfully urge you to end the pres- 
ent serious inequity which prevents Jack- 
son Purchase from being served by TVA by 
appropriately amending the TVA financing 
bill which is now being considered by your 
Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 


“STATEMENT OF KENTUCKY RURAL ELECTRIC CO- 
OPERATIVE CORPORATION TO THE SENATE PUB- 
LIC WORKS COMMITTEE IN SUPPORT OF 
AMENDING THE TVA SELF-FINANCING ACT TO 
INCLUDE JACKSON PURCHASE RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE CORPORATION AS A CONSUMER 
OF WHOLESALE POWER PROVIDED BY TVA 
“Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, the Kentucky Rural Electric Coop- 

erative Corporation is the State Association 
of Rural Electrics, representing the rural 
electric cooperatives in Kentucky which 
serve approximately 265,000 users. In this 
statement, we are particularly interested in 
the welfare of Jackson Purchase Rural Elec- 

tric Cooperative Corporation and its 11,000 

member-owners. 

“We are grateful for this opportunity to 
provide a statement in support of the posi- 
tion taken by Jackson Purchase Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Corporation (Jackson Pur- 
chase RECC) that the rural electric system 
should be included among those which re- 
ceive their wholesale power supply from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. We wish to go 
on record as urging this Committee to 
amend the TVA Self-Financing Act to in- 
clude Jackson Purchase RECC as a con- 
sumer of TVA wholesale power. 

“Jackson Purchase RECC is a rural electric 
cooperative in the Tennessee Valley with 
offices at Paducah, Kentucky. The Coopera- 
tive serves some 11,000 member-families, 
which include approximately 40,000 persons, 
residing in six Western Kentucky counties. 

“Jackson Purchase RECC includes an area 
located entirely within the geographical 
service area of TVA. It is surrounded by 
the TVA service area and at several points, 
TVA transmission lines cross the Jackson 
Purchase RECC service area. A TVA dam, 
a TVA steam plant, a large city that receives 
TVA power, and many TVA consumers are 
located within the Cooperative area. 

“It is difficult for the Jackson Purchase 
RECC members to understand why after so 
many years of effort they are still denied 
TVA power when they can stand at their 
homes and see so many TVA installations 
nearby. They fish and swim in TVA lakes 
++ * TVA dams and steam plants are 
within easy view of their homes TVA 
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transmission lines traverse the Jackson Pur- 
chase RECC area in every direction 
TVA lines reach into the Jackson Purchase 
RECC area to serve consumers * * * their 
friends in Paducah, a city located entirely 
within the Jackson Purchase RECC service 
area, enjoy TVA service * * and yet in 
spite of years of continuous effort, they have 
ben unable to obtain their wholesale power 
supply from TVA. 

“There are many instances in which the 
Jackson Purchase RECC member is denied 
TVA power and his neighbor who lives just 
across the street enjoys lower power rates 
because he is served by TVA. TVA trans- 
mission lines may cross his property and in 
some cases he has had to move away from 
his home to make room for a TVA installa- 
tion, yet he cannot enjoy the benefits of TVA 
power. 

“This is a difficult situation to explain to 
the general membership of Jackson Purchase 
RECC. It is inconceivable to them that with 
TVA power surrounding them and with TVA 
lines crossing through their service area, and 
often through property they own, why they 
should not enjoy equal benefits as others 
who live near them. 

“We believe that the request being made 
by Jackson Purchase RECC and its members 
is a reasonable one. The Cooperative and 
its members are victims of circumstances 
which have imposed unfair and unreason- 
able conditions upon them. We believe 
these conditions can only be cleared up by 
Congressional action. 

“To the members of Jackson Purchase 
RECC and to us, it is only reasonable that 
with the Jackson Purchase RECC service area 
located entirely within the TVA area—a 
small island, completely surrounded—the 
Cooperative should have the TVA power. 

“With the exception of Jackson Purchase 
RECC, all rural electric cooperatives in Ken- 
tucky have met and solved their problem 
of an adequate wholesale power supply. 
Eighteen of the rural electrics receive their 
wholesale power from East Kentucky RECC, 
a generation and transmission cooperative 
with headquarters in Winchester, Kentucky; 
three receive wholesale power from Big Riv- 
ers RECC, a generation and transmission co- 
operative with headquarters in Henderson, 
Kentucky, and four receive wholesale power 
from TVA. A Tennessee rural electric, Tri- 
County REC, that serves more than 10,000 
members in Kentucky, also receives TVA 
wholesale power. This leaves only Jackson 
Purchase RECC with the problem of un- 
satisfactory wholesale power supply. 

“All this has worked an undue and unjust 
hardship on Jackson Purchase RECC and its 
member-owners. 

“We believe that the amending of the TVA 
Self-Financing Act to permit Jackson Pur- 
chase RECC to purchase TVA power would 
eliminate an unreasonable situation that 
threatens the future growth and development 
of the Cooperative and the economic well 
being of its members. We strongly urge the 
members of this Committee to include this 
amendment in the TVA Self-Financing Act. 

“In support of this position, we are attach- 
ing a resolution which was passed at a regu- 
lar meeting of the Board of Directors of Ken- 
tucky Rural Electric Cooperative Corporation 
which represents the viewpoints of the Rural 
Electric Cooperatives of Kentucky in regard 
to securing wholesale power for Jackson Pur- 
chase RECC from TVA. 

“We shall appreciate your consideration of 
this important problem. 

“J. K. SMITH, 
“General Manager, Kentucky Rural 
Electric Cooperative Corp.” 

“Excerpts from minutes of the Board of 
Directors meeting of Kentucky Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Corporation (State Associa- 
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tion of Rural Electric Cooperatives). In offi- 
cial meeting held Tuesday, June 16, 1964, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“ ‘Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has refused to provide power to Jackson Pur- 
chase Rural Electric Cooperative and their 
approximately 10,000 members because of 
their interpretation of the TVA Act, as 
relates to service areas, as amended by Con- 
gress in 1959, thus developing a disagree: nent 
between the Cooperative and TVA, and 

“‘*Whereas Jackson Purchase Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative and its members desires 
clarification of the Act by Congress and that 
this can be accomplished through the adop- 
tion of an appropriate resolution by the U.S. 
Senate. 

Be it therefore resolved that we, the 
Rural Electric Cooperative of Kentucky, act- 
ing through our State Association of Rural 
Electric Cooperatives, do hereby pledge our 
support to the Jackson Purchase Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative in this effort and request the 
support of our Senators, Senator JoHN SHER- 
MAN Cooper and Senator THRUSTON B. Mon- 
TON in aiding the Jackson Purchase RECC to 
secure passage of the needed resolution.’ 

W. E. GEVEDON, 
President. 

“THOMAS BARKER, Jr., 
“Secretary.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1399), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of H.R. 15225 is to raise the 
limitation on the amount of revenue bonds 
that may be issued and sold by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, from $750 million to $1,750 
million, an increase of $1 billion. 


PUBLIC HEARING 


The Subcommittee on Flood Control-Rivers 
and Harbors held a hearing on June 28, 1966, 
on H.R. 15225, S. 3419 and S. 2827, bills to 
increase the bond financing authority of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Testimony was 
received from interested Members of Con- 
gress, and officials of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. In addition, the committee heard 
testimony from representatives of the Jack- 
son Purchase Rural Electric Cooperative 
Corp., and the Kentucky Utilities Co., re- 
garding expansion of the TVA service area 
to include an area in western Kentucky. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Congress, in the Revenue Bond Financing 
Act of 1959 (Public Law 86-137), authorized 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to issue and 
sell revenue bonds in an aggregate amount 
not to exceed $750 million outstanding at 
any one time, to assist in financing needed 
additions to its power system. Proceeds of 
the bonds are used for construction, acquisi- 
tion, enlargement, improvement, or replace- 
ment of any plant or other facility used for 
the generation or transmission of electric 
power or in connection with lease-purchase 
transactions for supplying power within a 
specified area. The bonds are not guaranteed 
by the Government nor are they tax exempt. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

The committee is aware of the need for 
raising the limitation on the total amount 
of bonds that may be issued and sold by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. It is under- 
stood that the present ceiling of $750 mil- 
lion imposed by Public Law 86-137 has, for 
all practical purposes, been reached. At the 
present time, $345 million of borrowings 
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are outstanding. An additional $155 million 
will be issued shortly to cover cost of con- 
struction contracts now in force. The re- 
maining $250 million will be obligated in 
the near future to cover cost of power fa- 
cilities now planned for completion by 1970. 

It is understood that it takes as long as 4 
years to plan and construct a power-gen- 
erating facility and therefore financing must 
be available ir ample time to complete con- 
struction on schedule. 

As in the rest of the United States, power 
needs in the area are constantly increasing. 
In order to keep pace with the power demand 
in the Tennessee Valley region over the next 
several years, TVA must add new generating 
facilities each year along with related new 
transmission lines. Therefore, an increase 
in the revenue bond ceiling is required at 
this time. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is apparent that the ceiling on TVA 
bond financing imposed by the 1959 amend- 
ments to the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
will be reached in the near future. In order 
for TVA to provide sufficient electrical energy 
to meet the growing needs of the area, it 
must have access to adequate capital to 
finance the facilities which will be needed 
over the next several years. Therefore, an 
increase in the bonding authority of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority should be made 
by the Congress at this time. The com- 
mittee accordingly recommends early en- 
actment of this legislation. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
THE SALE OF SHORT-TERM NOTES BY THE TVA TO 

THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT IS CONTRARY TO 

THE INTENT OF CONGRESS 

Mr. COOPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in the course of the hearings 
on H.R. 15225 I had an opportunity to 
question the Chairman of the TVA, Mr. 
Aubrey J. Wagner, concerning the pres- 
ent policy of the TVA to finance addi- 
tional facilities by the sale of short-term 
notes to the Treasury Department rather 
than financing these facilities through 
the issuance of bonds to the public, which 
was the intent of the Congress in enact- 
ing the 1959 Self-Financing Act. 

Section 15d(c) of the present act au- 
thorizes the Treasury Department to 
purchase the TVA’s short-term obliga- 
tions in two situations: 

First. In the event that the Secretary 
of the Treasury does not within a speci- 
fied time approve of a particular issue of 
bonds, then the Treasury Department is 
required to purchase a like amount of 
TVA’s short-term obligations. The per- 
tinent sentence of section (c) reads as 
follows: “that if the Secretary of the 
Treasury does not approve a proposed 
issue of bonds hereunder within 7 work- 
ing days following the date on which he 
advised of the proposed sale, the corpo- 
ration may issue to the Secretary interim 
obligations in the amount of the pro- 
posed issue which the Secretary is di- 
rected to purchase.” 

Second. In the event that the TVA 
determines that its bonds cannot be sold 
to the public on reasonable terms,” then 
the TVA may issue short-term obliga- 
tions which the Treasury may, but is not 
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required to, purchase. This pertinent 
provision of section (e) reads: 

In case the corporation determines that a 
proposed issue of bonds hereunder can not 
be sold on reasonable terms, it may issue to 
the Secretary interim obligations which the 
Secretary is authorized to purchase. 


The maturity of the notes issued in 
both events by the TVA to the Treasury 
would be limited to 1 year or less and to 
an aggregate amount not to exceed $150 
million. 

Since the passage of the TVA Self- 
Financing Act of 1959, at no time has 
the Secretary of the Treasury failed to 
approve of TVA’s sale of bonds to the 
public, and hence there has been no need 
for the TVA to sell interim obligations to 
the Treasury. Since 1959 the TVA has 
sold three issues of its bonds—in princi- 
pal amounts of $50 million—$50 million 
and $45 million—to the public carrying 
maturities of 25 years each and carrying 
interest rates of 4.44, 4.69, and 4.52, ag- 
gregating $145 million. 

In those situations in which the TVA 
has determined that its bonds cannot be 
sold to the public “on reasonable terms” 
the TVA since 1959 has sold short-term 
obligations having a maturity of 1 year 
to the Treasury under this provision of 
section 15d(c). These sales commenced 
on October 15, 1962, and the most recent 
sale of $35 million of notes took place on 
May 26, 1966. As of June 28, 1966, the 
total of these obligations sold to the 
Treasury outstanding amounted to $100 
million. 

One of the purposes of the 1959 Self- 
Financing Act was to place TVA on a 
competitive footing with private utilities 
with respect to the cost of borrowing 
money in the capital markets. As I 
stated in the hearing: 

I think one of the purposes of the Self- 
Financing Act was to enable the TVA to se- 
cure revenues to finance needed facilities for 
generating capacity. I believe one of the pur- 
poses was to put the TVA in the same posi- 
tion as private utilities are—in that TVA 
should go into the markets and secure funds 
at comparable rates that investors are will- 
ing to pay. Don't you believe that if the 
TVA should continue to finance a part of its 
operations year after year by selling its notes 
to the Treasury, then the TVA is not follow- 
ing the provisions of the act? You borrow 
from the Treasury at lower rates of interest 
than you would be required to pay if you 
sold the bonds to the public; you could do 
this year after year, could you not, and 
finance in part from the Treasury? 


The General Counsel of the TVA, Mr. 
Charles J. McCarthy, replied as follows: 


The act provides that in case the corpo- 
ration determined that a proposed issue of 
bonds hereunder cannot be sold on reason- 
able terms, it may issue interim obligations 
to the Treasury. Now that “reasonable 
terms” is not limited to interest rate. You 
must bear in mind that the word “bonds” in 
this act is broad enough to cover any kind of 
an obligation. The notes which have been 
issued to the Treasury take the place not of 
long-term or short-term notes that would 
normally be sold to the general public, but 
rather they take the place of bank financing. 
When we investigated bank financing, we 
found that we would be required not only to 
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pay a fairly high rate but also to leave 20 
percent of the amount of the loan on deposit, 


I would like to point out that these 
particular provisions of section 15d(c) 
were proposed in 1959 as an amendment 
by the Eisenhower administration. In 
hearings before the Senate Public Works 
Committee, Mr. Elmer B. Staats, Dep- 
uty Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
explained the purpose of this amend- 
ment as follows: 

This amendment is an additional safe- 
guard against the possibility that the most 
efficient programing of an authorized ex- 
pansion of TVA power facilities might con- 
flict, as to timing, with the requirements 
of the Treasury with respect to its own fiscal 
operations. This new subsection would pro- 
vide a procedure under which the Treasury 
could facilitate such power program financ- 
ing by providing an interim source of funds 
for TVA. It would also give TVA protection 
against the contingency that its needs for 
funds might occur at a time when, as a re- 
sult of Federal fiscal policy or otherwise, the 
money market was temporarily unfavorable 
to a TVA bond issue. 

The ceiling of $150 million on the amount 
of such obligations that the Treasury could 
hold at any one time and the maximum ma- 
turity date of 1 year for the obligations are 
designed to prevent permanent financing of 
the TVA power program by the Treasury un- 
der the authority of this subsection. 


I wish to emphasize Mr. Staats’ state- 
ment that the limitations on the total 
amount of these obligations and on the 
1-year maturity are “designed to prevent 
permanent financing of the TVA power 
program by the Treasury under the au- 
thority of this subsection.” 

It was my understanding during the 
deliberations of the Senate Public Works 
Committee in 1959—on which I served— 


that the standby authority of the TVA to 


sell short-term obligations to the Treas- 
ury was to be used in unusual or tem- 
porary unfavorable conditions under 
which TVA’s bonds could not be sold to 
the public on reasonable terms.” I did 
not understand that these short-term 
obligations would be a substitute for 
bank financing or that the TVA would 
engage in the standard practice of roll- 
ing over its short-term notes quarterly 
to the Treasury. I raise these points, Mr. 
President, and question whether the in- 
tent of Congress is being followed by the 
TVA in the conduct of its financing oper- 
ations under the 1959 act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pertinent excerpts of the 
Public Works hearing record of June 28 
relating to this subject be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator Cooper. The TVA Act, as amended 
by the self-financing act of 1959, provides in 
section 15d(f) as follows: 

“The Corporation shall charge rates for 
power which will produce gross revenues 
sufficient to provide funds for operation, 
maintenance, and administration of its 
power system; payments to States and 
counties in lieu of taxes; debt service on 
outstanding bonds, including provision for 
maintenance of reserve funds and other 
funds established in connection therewith; 
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payments to the Treasury as a return on the 
appropriation investment pursuant to sub- 
section (e) hereof.” 

Then the section gives more detail about 
reserves and other factors. 

May I ask if all of these obligations re- 
quired by section 15d(f) of the act have 
been met? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes, sir; they have. 

Senator Cooper. Has it been necessary for 
the TVA to increase its power charges in 
order to meet the obligations provided by 
this subsection? 

Mr. WaGner. No, sir; it has not. 

Senator Cooper. The TVA Self-Financing 
Act provided that repayment should be made 
by TVA on the Federal investment, as you 
have noted, $10 million for the first 5 years, 
$15 million for the second 5 years, and $20 
million thereafter. As I remember, it was 
anticipated that in a period of 50 to 53 years 
the investment up to $1 billion would be 
repaid. Is that correct? 

Mr, Wacner. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Those obligations have 
been met? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes, sir; they have. 

Senator Cooper, It also provided for the 
first time, as concerns TVA, that TVA should 
pay to the Federal Treasury interest on the 
Federal investment in power facilities at a 
rate equal to the average rates paid by the 
Federal Government on its own obligations. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Wacner. A return which covers interest 
costs, that is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Will you repeat again 
how much TVA has paid on the principal 
of the investment, and how much interest 
on the investment? 

Mr. WAGNER. As of June 30, this year, Sen- 
ator, we will have paid $65 million in reduc- 
tion of the investment and $244 million as a 
return on the investment, a total of $309 mil- 
lion since 1959. 

Senator Cooper. As I remember, a section 
in the act prior to its amendment by the Self- 
Financing Act provided for repayment of the 
power investment. 

Mr. WAGNER. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Is it fair to say, then, that 
because of the Self-Financing Act, $244 mil- 
lion has been repaid to the Treasury that was 
not required before the enactment of the 
Self-Financing Act, as interest on the invest- 
ment? 

Mr. WAGNER. I think that is essentially 
correct. The return on the appropriation in- 
vestment covers the Government's interest 
costs; yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Then TVA has issued 
$345 million of its obligations to finance 
additional generating facilities? 

Mr. WAGNER. That is correct. 

Senator Cooper. Would it be fair to say 
that but for the TVA Self-Financing Act 
this would have been a charge upon the gen- 
eral appropriations of the Congress, if they 
had appropriated such sums? 

Mr. WaGNer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Cooper. So $345 million repre- 
sented by the issuance of your obligations, 
and $244 million represented by interest pay- 
ments represent a saving to the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. WaGner. I think that is essentially cor- 
rect, Senator, There may be some arithmetic 
involved here that escapes me. 

Senator Cooper. I noted in your statement 
that the TVA has issued bonds in a total of 
$145 million and sold short-term notes in 
the sum of $200 million. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wacner. That is correct. 

Senator Cooper. You have said that the 
three issues of bonds carry maturities of 25 
years each, and an interest rate of 4.44, 4.69, 
and 4.52, respectively? 

Mr. Wacner, Those are the interest costs to 
TVA, Senator, 
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Senator Cooper. You have noted that $200 
million of short-term notes have been issued 
as payable to the Treasury. What interest 
rates do the short-term notes carry? 

Mr. Wacner. Those rates have varied over a 
period of time. Mr. Wessenauer, who serves 
as our power financing officer, is here. I 
might ask him to comment on that. 

Senator Cooper. Are they substantially 
lower interest rates than the interest rate 
on bonds that have been issued? 

Mr. WESSENAUER. No, sir. At the present 
time they are not, because the bonds were 
issued back in 1960, 1961, and 1962. We are 
currently paying the Treasury 49% percent 
on the notes that are issued to the Treasury 
and those we have sold to the public range 
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somewhat in the order in which the Govern- 
ment bill market ranges, although somewhat 
higher. ` 

On our last issue, we had to pay around 5.7 
percent. 

Senator Coorer. Will you file with the com- 
mittee a statement showing the total issues 
of short-term obligations, and the interest 
rate payable on each of the issues? 

Mr. WESSENAUER. Yes, sir. It will be pos- 
sible to supply a tabulation which will show 
that 


(Subsequently the following tabulations 
were submitted: ) 

“Up to June 28, 1966, short-term obliga- 
tions of TVA sold to the public on a discount 
basis are as follows: 


“No. 


Issue date 


July 
-| Nov. 


-| Mar. 31, 1966 
May 26,1966 


“Up to June 28, 1966, short-term obliga- 
tions issued to the Treasury under provisions 


Term Amount | Interest cost To 
to TVA outstanding 

Days Percent 
127 | $25,000,000 3. 589 | $25, 000, 000 
118 35, 000, 000 4.025 | 35, 000, 000 
126 35, 000, 000 4.109 | 35, 000, 000 
120 35, 000, 000 3.960 | 35,000, 000 
118 45, 000, 000 4.352 | 45,000, 000 
126 45, 000, 000 4.349 | 45, 000, 000 
126 35, 000, 000 4.364 | 80,000, 000 
120 45, 000, 000 4.314 | 80, 000, 000 
i gorol ian] amo 
119 50, 000, 000 5.064 | 95,000, 000 
119 50, 000, 000 5.391 | 100,000, 000 
126 50, 000, 000 5.770 | 100,000, 000” 


of Section i5d(c) of the TVA Act are as 
follows: 


Interest cost to TVA? 


Issue date Amount Ta — 
5 g 

Date Percent 
Oot. i ae ed $25,000,000 | $25, 000, 000 | October 1902 3.125 
November 1962 3.125 
December 1902 3.125 
3.125 
n Ee — and 
3.125 
3. 125 
3.125 
3.125 
3.250 
Bept. 24, 1963. ents cca! 123 
3.375 
3.500 
Jen, 28, 104... oe = — 
3.625 
3.625 
May , IO oana oeaan 3. 730 
3.750 
3.750 
Bends 15; i a 750 
750 
3.750 
3. 750 
A = = 
4. 000 
4. 000 
Moy 26; 1006.4 4 oo 

4. 
715 
Sept. 15, 1965. 4.000 
4.125 
4.125 
5 
c 1 4 
77 
%% AAA in za 


1 This rate of interest cost applies to the net amount withdrawn of the total outstanding.” 


Senator Cooper. Now the act of 1959 au- 
thorized the TVA to issue short-term notes 
to the Treasury, but upon certain conditions. 
It also directed the Secretary of the Treasury 
to buy such short-term notes. The condi- 
tions established in the act are predicated 


upon an emergency, in that the TVA was not 
able to sell its bonds at reasonable rates. 
Has that provision been followed? Did you 
sell these short-term notes to the Treasury 
because you could not sell bonds at a rea- 
sonable rate? 
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Mr. Wacner. The provision has been fol- 
lowed, Senator, and the short-term notes to 
the Treasury were sold by agreement that 
the rates available in the market at the time 
would not be reasonable. 

Senator Cooper. Were the sales of short- 
term obligations used to secure lower interest 
rates than you would have been required to 
pay had you issued bonds? 

Mr. Wessenavuer. Initially that was cor- 
rect, Senator. We found with the amount of 
work we had under construction and the rate 
which short-term notes carried at the time 
we initiated the program that the short- 
term rates were more favorable to TVA than 
the rates on long-term bonds. 

Senator Cooper. I know perfectly well now 
that if you sell your short-term obligations 
at present interest rates you are probably 
not going to obtain any advantage, because 
of the increased going rate. I don’t know 
what you paid on the old issue of short-term 
obligations, but it would appear to me that 
if they were sold to the Treasury you would 
obtain the advantage of lower interest rates. 
It was not the contemplation of the Con- 
gress when we passed this bill that you 
should do that. 

The standard we enacted was whether the 
rates of your bonds were reasonable; in other 
words, whether they were reasonable rates 
in the bond market at that time. 

Mr. WESSENAUER. One section of the act 
provides that the Treasury shall pass upon 
the timing and the rate of our long-term 
bond issues and if they are not acceptable, 
the Treasury was authorized to buy the issue. 
That provision has not been used, because in 
each of the long-term issues the timing and 
the rate were acceptable as far as the Treas- 
ury was concerned. 

Other provisions of the act contemplate 
that if there are other circumstances under 
which we could not get reasonable terms the 
Treasury could buy some of our short-term 
notes. It was under that provision that we 
have used this arrangement which has been 
useful both to us and to the Treasury. 

Senator Coopsr. If you could go to market 
and sell your bonds at an interest rate com- 
parable to the issuance of other bonds, would 
you then believe that you had the authority 
to sell your short-term notes to the Treasury 
at a lower rate of interest? 

Mr. WrssENAURR. I think, Senator, you 
have to recognize that the term of the issue 
has a great deal to do with the interest rate. 
Our bonds were sold on a 25-year basis. The 
short-term notes are for less than 1 year. 
Of course, the cost of money on borrowings 
of 1-year duration are quite different from 
those of a long-term duration. 

Senator Cooper. Do you interpret the di- 
rective of the act relative to the sale of short- 
term obligations to the Treasury to mean 
that you could sell your short-term obliga- 
tions to the Treasury to secure a lower rate 
of interest than the rate you could secure 
by issuing bonds? 

Mr. WacNeER. May I ask our general coun- 
sel, Mr. McCarthy, to respond? 

Senator Cooper. If you could continue to 
sell short-term olligations to the Treasury 
at any time at lower rates of interest, it 
would be as though you were obtaining ap- 
propriations from the Congress. 

Mr. WAGNER. May I ask Mr. McCarthy, our 
general counsel, to respond to that ques- 
tion? It is a matter of legal interpretation. 
I would like to have him do it. 

Senator Cooper. I might say it was not the 
intent of the Congress that you continue to 
finance yourselves out of the Treasury, just 
as you were doing before. 

Mr. WAGNER. I think we are not doing that, 
Senator. May Mr. McCarthy respond? 

Mr. McCarty. The act provides that in 
case the corporation determines that a pro- 
posed issue of bonds hereunder cannot be 
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sold on reasonable terms, it may issue in- 
terim obligations to the Treasury. Now that 
“reasonable terms” is not limited to interest 
rate. You must bear in mind that the word 
“bonds” in this act is broad enough to cover 
any kind of an obligation. The notes which 
have been issued to the Treasury take the 
place not of long-term or short-term notes 
that would normally be sold to the general 
public, but rather they take the place of 
bank financing. When we investigated bank 

„ we found that we would be re- 
quired not only to pay a fairly high rate but 
also to leave 20 percent of the amount of the 
loan on deposit. 

Since the Treasury acts as TVA’s banker, 
that arrangement would have been unsatis- 
factory, both to TVA and to the Treasury 
which preferred this arrangement. 

I might also add that the amount which 
we can finance through the Treasury is 
limited to $150 million. 

Senator Coorer, I understand that. And 
they must not have maturity longer than 1 


year. 

Mr. McCartuy. That is correct. 

Senator Cooper. What was the Treasury's 
objection to the TVA's securing these funds 
by the issuance of bonds rather than by sell- 
ing your notes to the Treasury? 

Mr. McCarruy. The Treasury did not ob- 
ject to our obtaining the money through the 

issuance of bonds, But the Treasury pre- 
ferred that we not borrow from commercial 
banks and leave deposits with the banks, 
The Tr acts as our banker. So that 
this method of financing fitted in with the 
manner in which we operate. 

Senator Cooper. I think one of the pur- 
poses of the Self-financing Act was to enable 
the TVA to secure revenues to finance needed 
facilities for generating capacity. I believe 
one of the purposes was to put the TVA in 
the same position as private utilities are in 
that TVA should go into the markets and 
secure funds at comparable rates that in- 
vestors are willing to pay. 

Don't you believe that if the TVA should 
continue to finance a part of its operations 
year after year by selling its notes to the 
Treasury, then the TVA is not following the 
provisions of the act? 

You borrow from the Treasury at lower 
rates of interest than you would be required 
to pay if you sold the bonds to the public; 
you could do this year after year, could you 
not, and finance in part from the Treasury? 

Mr. Wacner. Let me say as a member of the 
Board that I understood this section of the 
act, which as you indicate is limited both 
to the length of time that borrowings can be 
made and the amount of borrowings—I have 
understood it as providing a degree of flexi- 
bility to permit operation on a financially 
sound basis, both for TVA and for the Gov- 
ernment as a whole. And we are a Govern- 
ment agency, of course. 

It does not permit the financing of all ca- 
pacity additions to the power system, of 
course. It is used as a temporary device from 
time to time. It apparently has worked well, 
both from our standpoint and from the 

s, Which means from the Govern- 
ment’s standpoint, 

To repeat, I have understood this as pro- 
viding a measure of flexibility to permit us to 
carry out a sound financial operation from 
the Government standpoint. I believe it has 
worked that way, sir. 

Senator Coon. I hope the committee will 
pardon me if I spent some time in raising 
these questions which I do because of the 
presence of officials of the TVA; I might not 
have another opportunity at least this year. 
TVA COAL PURCHASING PRACTICES AND POLICY 

TOWARD STRIP MINING 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in the 
course of the hearing conducted by the 
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Public Works Committee on H.R. 15225, 
I had an opportunity to direct several 
questions to the Chairman of the Board 
of TVA, Mr. Aubrey J. Wagner, regard- 
ing TVA conservation policies. 

I raised the question regarding TVA 
policy when making contracts with coal 
producers, to establish requirements for 
the conservation, protection and develop- 
ment of any lands used for strip mining. 
TVA is an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a government agency which 
purchases the largest volume of coal of 
any industry or of any utility in the 
United States, if not the world. 

In section 22 of the original Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, the agency is re- 
quired to promote the conservation of 
land. Therefore, it would seem to me 
incumbent on the TVA, in carrying out 
the intent of the Congress, to require the 
coal companies with which it has entered 
into long-term contracts to reclaim and 
reforest land which is stripped to sup- 
ply coal to the TVA steamplants. 

Section 22 reads as follows: 

Src. 22. To aid further the proper use, con- 
servation, and development of the natural 
resources of the Tennessee River drainage 
basin and of such adjoining territory as may 
be related to or materially affected by the 
development consequent to this Act, and to 
provide for the general welfare of the citizens 
of said areas, the President is hereby author- 
ized, by such means or methods as he may 
deem proper within the limits of appropria- 
tions made therefor by Congress, to make 
such surveys of and general plans for said 
Tennessee basin and adjoining territory as 
may be useful to the Congress and to the 
several States in guiding and controlling the 
extent, sequence, and nature of development 
that may be equitably and economically ad- 
vanced through the expenditure of public 
funds, or through the guidance or control of 
public authority, all for the general purpose 
of fostering an orderly and proper physical, 
economic, and social development of said 
areas; and the President is further author- 
ized in making said surveys and plans to 
cooperate with the States affected thereby, 
or subdivisions or agencies of such States, 
or with cooperatives or other organizations, 
and to make such studies, experiments, or 
demonstrations as may be necessary and 
suitable to thatend. (48 Stat. 69.) 


I am encouraged to note that the TVA, 
beginning in September 1965, required 
these terms and conditions of coal pro- 
ducers in its long-term contract. I re- 
quested that the TVA furnish such a list 
of contracts it has entered into that con- 
tain these provisions. However, I think 
it is unfortunate that these steps were 
not taken earlier for it was quite apparent 
for some time that voluntary reclamation 
by the coal companies was unworkable. 
I know of no effective means now to re- 
quire coal producers who have strip 
mined in the past to reforest those areas 
which lie barren and desolate. This is 
particularly true in various counties of 
my State. I, as well as other Members 
of the Congress, commend the TVA for 
its present policy. We will follow with 
interest the progress that the TVA makes 
in this area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following excerpt from the 
hearing record on this subject be in- 
cluded at this place in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator Cooper. Could you file with the 
committee a statement showing the coal 
holdings of the TVA, giving the acreage and 
locations, and whether they are of ownership 
in fee simple or leases? Do you have leases 
of coal property? 

Mr. Wacner. We will be glad to do that; 
yes, sir. 

(Subsequently the following information 
was supplied: ) 


“COAL RESERVE ACQUISITION PROGRAM 


“TVA owns about 129,000 acres of coal 
reserves. No other mineral rights have been 
purchased and surface rights are limited to 
those necessary for recovery of the coal. 
TVA has acquired the coal mining rights to 
the following tracts: 

“1. Red Bird Timber Corp.—Located: Bell, 
Harlan, Leslie, and Clay Counties, Ky., 40,220 
acres. 

“2. Koppers—Located: Campbell 
Scott Counties, Tenn., 52,914 acres. 

“3. Franklin County Mining Co.—Located: 
Franklin County, Ill., near Benton, III., 5,000 
acres. 

“4. Camp Breckinridge—Location: Union 
County, Ky., 30,590 acres. 

“TVA’s basic objective in acquiring these 
reserves is to make certain that it can con- 
tinue to supply all power requirements of 
the area it serves. TVA's total coal reserves 
are small when considered in the light of its 
coal requirements. Acquisition of coal re- 
serves under these circumstances appears to 
be an essential step in meeting TVA respon- 
sibilities and protecting the investment of 
the Government and the bondholders in the 
power system. Many private utilities have 
similarly acquired coal reserves in recent 
years. TVA's purchase of coal reserves does 
not influence the size of the coal market or 
the number of miners employed.” 

Senator Cooper. Will you file also a full 
statement relating to your coal purchasing 
procedures? 

Mr. WaGNeER. Yes, sir; we will be glad to do 
that. 

(Subsequently the following information 
was supplied: ) 


“TVA COAL PURCHASING PROCEDURES 


“TVA's coal purchasing objective is to pro- 
vide an adequate and economical fuel supply 
for its plants. TVA’s practice, in accordance 
with the TVA Act, is to invite competitive 
bids from all suppliers and to make coal con- 
tracts with the lowest responsible bidders 
whose bids meet TVA’s specifications. 

“TVA encourages all mines within econo- 
mical reach of its steam plants to compete 
for coal purchase contracts. As a result, the 
mines which furnish coal to TVA range from 
small ‘Family’ operations to some of the 
country’s largest. Some sell most or all of 
their output to TVA. 

“TVA buys coal on the basis of its heat 
content. TVA compares the bids received in 
terms of cost of heat delivered to the steam 
plants. Each bidder quotes a price per ton 
for his coal delivered to TVA or f. o. b. mine 
or river loading point. He also guarantees 
the analysis of his coal, including a guarantee 
as to its heat content. TVA then adds to the 
producer's quoted price any remaining cost 
of transportation to each steam plant within 
economic reach, computes the cost of heat 
delivered to each plant, and makes an adjust- 
ment for ash and sulfur content in excess of 
specified standards. 

“Term contracts are the backbone of TVA’s 
coal supply, furnishing above 90 percent of 
the total tonnage. The terms of such con- 
tracts range from six months to seventeen 
years. Bids are normally invited two or three 


and 
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times a year; thus, the suppliers have full 
and frequent opportunity to bid in accord- 
ance with their judgment of probable future 
market conditions and to offer such part of 
their production and at such prices as they 
wish, 

“Spot purchases comprise a minor but im- 
portant part of TVA’s coal supply. These 
contracts run for a term up to four weeks 
selected by the bidder and may be for vary- 
ing quantities from a single load to very 
large tonnage. Bids are received weekly. 
Spot coal purchases have offered new sup- 
pliers and TVA convenient ground for gain- 
ing experience with each other and for TVA 
to learn about the abilities of prospective 
term coal suppliers. Some of the suppliers 
now holding term contracts first sold TVA 
spot coal. Spot purchases have also been 
useful for adjusting TVA's coal intake to 
short-term fluctuations in need for coal. 
Similarly, they provide the suppliers with a 
market for temporary excesses of production.” 

Senator Cooper. May I ask if the TVA has 
any intention of operating coal mines and 
producing coal? 

Mr. Wacner. We have no present inten- 
tions to do that; no, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Do you have any future 
intention? 

Mr. Wacner. I am not sure how you have 
a future intention. 

Senator Coor zn. You must have discussed 
it at some time. 

Mr. Wacner. Yes; we have discussed this. 
We have concluded that if we should ever 
find it necessary to secure the coal from re- 
serves which we have purchased, we would 
contract for the mining operation, We have 
no intention of getting into the coal-mining 
business, 

Senator Cooper. I wish to call attention to 
another situation which I note in my own 
State, and particularly in Muhlenberg Coun- 
ty, Ky., where a generating plant is located 
and where great purchases of coal are made 
from several companies, including the Pea- 
body Coal Co. You probably purchase also 
for use at that plant coal produced in other 
counties in the area. I know I have had in- 
quiries from people who live in Ohio County, 
which is near this plant. The Kentucky 
Legislature recently passed a comprehensive 
act requiring the restoration of coal land 
which has been stripped. The Kentucky 
Legislature passed this act, I think, almost 
unanimously. I note also that in section 22 
of the TVA Act, that the TVA is required to 
further the property use and conservation 
and development of the national resources of 
the Tennessee River Range Basin and such 
adjoining territory as may be related to or 
materially affected by the development con- 
ditions to this act. 

Section 22 continues and develops this 
theme in more detail. If one flies over Muh- 
lenberg County he will see it bears a resem- 
blance to shots taken of the moon and you 
would see great craters, and great pools of 
water. I am informed that strip-mine op- 
erations have affected the water level and 
have made a great deal of water in that area 
unpalatable. At this point very little has 
been done toward reclaiming that land. 

Does the TVA feel that it has a responsibil- 
ity in making contracts with the coal pro- 
ducers, to require in its contracts provisions 
which would carry out section 22 of the act, 
and conserve and protect the land? 

Mr. Wacner. Senator Cooper, we do place 
such provisions in our contracts. We do re- 
quire reclamation of lands that are strip- 
mined to produce coal for our contracts. 

Let me say that we believe very firmly that 
strip-mining areas should be reclaimed. As 
early as the 1940's, before TVA was even a 
purchaser of coal, we undertook to work with 
mine operators in southwest Virginia, which 
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was in the Tennessee Valley, on a program 
of voluntary reclamation. We have pushed 
this for a long time. Subsequently, realizing 
that voluntary reclamation was not adequate, 
we began working with the States to try to 
secure legislation which would regulate strip 
mining. This has been provided in Ken- 
tucky. The original law was passed quite 
early, 1954 I believe, and it has been amended 
five times since then. 

As you say, it is a good law, a strong law, 
and will provide reclamation. Virginia re- 
cently passed a law. Tennessee does not 
have one. Illinois has had one for several 
years. Alabama has none. 

The CHamman, What about West Vir- 
ginia, since you are talking about States? 

Mr. Wacner. Les, sir, I did not mention it 
because unfortunately we do not buy any 
coal in West Virginia. It is outside of our 
purchase area. 

The CHamman.I will get around to that. 

Mr. Wacner. I believe the coal we buy in 
east Kentucky makes markets available for 
West Virginia coal that would otherwise not 
be available. 

We believe State action is essential to regu- 
late strip mining, and that TVA contract 
provisions alone will be ineffective, because 
while we purchase large amounts of coal, we 
buy only 15 percent of the strip-mined coal 
in the five States in which we buy. So even 
if land mined to produce coal for TVA were 
reclaimed beautifully, 85 percent of the land 
stripped would still remain unreclaimed. Be- 
cause the State of Tennessee particularly was 
slow to adopt legislation—incidentally we 
hope it will be adopted in the next legisla- 
ture—we did put into our contracts, starting 
last September a requirement for the recla- 
mation of land which supplies coal for TVA. 

We also, Senator, have developed and pro- 
vided a number of demonstrations of the 
reclamation of strip mines in our area, some 
of them to reclaim lands which were mined 
long ago; others to carry on the reclamation 
in conjunction with the mining. We believe 
these demonstrations are being helpful in 
the current move to secure adequate recla- 
mation of these areas, 

Senator Cooper. I know that many States, 
as you noted, have enacted legislation on 
conservation measures in this field. I call 
attention to the fact also that the Federal 
Government is very much concerned, as is 
the Congress. We have enacted legislation 
to consolidate all conservation measures. 
The Appalachian Act has a provision for con- 
servation. Has the TVA as an agency of the 
Federal Government and an agency which 
purchases the largest volume of coal of any 
industry or any utility in the United States, 
if not the world—and which under the 
original act is required to conserve the 
land—has the TVA written into its contracts 
any requirements that coal companies should 
reclaim and reforest, or reclaim in what- 
ever the proper way, the land which is torn 
up to supply coal for TVA? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes, sir; we do put that re- 
quirement in our contracts, 

Senator Cooper. Have you any possibilities 
of putting that requirement in the long- 
term contracts, which have already been 
made and which I think will apply specifi- 
cally to Muhlenberg County in my State, and 
other counties in that area? 

Mr. WAGNER, Senator Cooper, in Kentucky 
the State, as you have indicated, has an 
excellent law. And the coal that is mined 
for TVA must comply with that law, whether 
it is under a new contract or a contract 
entered into in the past. 

Senator Cooper. I have studied it in detail, 
and I doubt very much if it could require 
coal companies, which have completed their 
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operations prior to the enactment of the act, 
to do anything about reclamation. P 

The CHAIRMAN. May I interrupt at this 
point to say that in many of these States, as 
Chairman Wagner knows, the coal company 
stripping the land has found it better, to use 
that word, to pay the penalty or fine than to 
restore the land. This is happening in many 
States. They pay the fine and move on to 
another location, doing nothing about re- 
claiming the land. 

Senator Cooper. I feel very strongly that 
the TVA as the chief purchaser of coal in the 
United States should write into its contracts 
provisions which would insure that these 
coal companies reclaim the land. It may be 
a large charge. You might have to pay more 
for your coal, but I think it would be proper 
to do this. I wish you would furnish to the 
committee all information and any details 
relating to specific companies, and all of the 
steps that you have taken with respect to 
contracts to assist in the reclamation of this 
land. 

Can you do that? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes, sir; we will be glad to do 
that. 

(Subsequently, the following memorandum 
was submitted: ) 


“RECLAMATION REQUIREMENTS 


“TVA has included the following provisions 
in term coal contracts for strip or surface 
22 production awarded after August 24, 

965: 

As part of the consideration for 
the award of this contract the Contractor 
agrees to perform in accordance with the 
following standards and to the satisfaction 
of TVA reclamation and conservation work 
upon all the lands which are affected by the 
strip mining (including surface auger) of 
any coal supplied under this contract. 

“a. Contractor shall, as closely as practica- 
ble following the mining operation, cover 
coal faces and bury all toxic materials in- 
cluding coal wastes and strongly acid shales. 

b. Contractor shall seal off any break- 
through to former underground mines. 

“c. Contractor shall conduct the mining 
in such a manner as to keep the drainage 
free of spoil. 

“d. Contractor shall control water from 
the mines and haul roads by: 

“(1) Channeling runoff into drainages 
either naturally non-eroding or made that 
way through construction of checks, or 

“(2) By impoundments, or 

“(3) Acombination of (1) and (2). 

“e. Contractor shall cover all holes at the 
face that have been made by augers. 

“f. Contractor shall grade the spoil banks 
as n to provide for the reestablish- 
ment of vegetation. 

“g. Contractor shall revegetate the dis- 
turbed area with trees (but with TVA’s ap- 
proval grasses, legumes, and shrubs may be 
substituted) so as to ensure that the dis- 
turbed area will be covered by vegetation well 
distributed throughout the entire area. 

“h. To the maximum extent practicable, 
the foregoing work shall be performed at the 
same time the mining operation is taking 
place, and all the above work shall be com- 
pleted no later than 24 months after the de- 
livery of all the coal supplied under this 
contract unless TVA agrees to a longer period 
of time. 

“TVA shall have the right to inspect the 
Contractor’s mining operation and the lands 
involved from time to time to determine the 
Contractor’s compliance with the foregoing 
standards. TVA shall at all times be the 
sole judge as to whether Contractor is com- 
plying with the standards above set out. 
TVA, in its discretion, may accept as fulfill- 
ment of the requirements of this contract 
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compliance by the Contractor with applica- 
bie reclamation laws having standards com- 
parable to the foregoing. 


L. P. Phipps & Sons. 
Allen Bros. Coal Co. 
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“The following coal producers have been 
awarded contracts containing reclamation 
provisions: 


Caney Creek, 
No. 1 A/ No. 2. 
-| Carbon. 


Mr. WAGNER. Senator Cooper, I feel that 
‘TVA has done more to try to get the problems 
of strip mining cured than any other agency 
I know. We made a comprehensive study 
of strip mining in our region in 1962, and 
published in 1963 what I believe was the first 
factual appraisal of the coal strip mining 
problem published by any Federal agency. 

The CHamrnman. We would like to receive 
it as a committe exhibit. Some portions of it 
could be helpful in our discussion. 

Senator Coorer. I won't pursue it further 
at this time. 

(The exhibit presented by Mr. Wagner is 
as follows:) 


“AN APPRAISAL OF COAL STRIP MINING 


(Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn., February 1963) 


“The issues and the facts 


“As a resource development agency, TVA 
has had a continuing interest in the reclama- 
tion of strip mined areas. At the same time 
rapid economic growth of the region calls 
for huge coal consumption in electric power 
production, and about half of this coal comes 
from strip mines. 

“Because strip mining leaves scars, some 
of them on scenic landscapes, the question of 
what to do about it frequently arouses more 
emotional reaction than sober appraisal. 
This tends to obscure the real issues: how 
useful strip mining is to the economy, 
whether the problems it causes can be satis- 
factorily alleviated, and whether there are 
effective and practical ways to assure that 
mined land is restored for future productive 
purposes, 

“In 1962 TVA set up a four-man team to 
look at strip mining in the two fields from 
which it buys coal, the Appalachian and the 
Midwestern. This team included a forester, 
a hydrologist, an aquatic biologist, and a 
mining engineer. Their job was to inspect 


‘Mined areas, appraise the effects of strip min- 


ing, and evaluate reclamation efforts. 
Survey findings alone cannot answer all 
the questions raised by strip mining in the 
eastern United States, particularly about 
reclamation techniques. Research and dem- 
onstrations now in progress will provide 
more of these answers. Meanwhile, survey 
findings presented in this report offer perti- 
nent background information which the 
reader may use in forming his own judg- 
ments. 

“Some of these facts in brief: 

Strip mining for coal in the Tennessee 
Valley Region began about the time of World 
War I. Through 1961, strip mining in the 
eastern United States had involved about 
500,000 acres. 


“About 14,700 acres have been stripped in 
the Tennessee Valley (roughly one two- 
thousandth of total area). Current strip- 
ping in the Valley is at the rate of about 
1,000 acres a year. Coal production in the 
past decade totaled over 1% billion tons in 
the five states where TVA buys coal. TVA 
purchases accounted for about 10 percent of 
this total production. 

“Strip mining recovers 90 to 95 percent of 
the coal deposit, deep mining gets 35 to 85 
percent. Strip mining in and near the Ten- 
nessee Valley includes contour stripping 
around mountainsides in the Appalachian 
field (Alabama-Tennessee-Virginia) and area 
stripping of the flatter Midwestern field 
(western Kentucky-Illinois) . 

“Contour stripping m mountainous areas, 
such as east Tennessee, may yield from 2,400 
to 8,000 tons of coal per acre. Area stripping, 
as in western Kentucky, may yield over 20,- 
000 tons per acre. In a typical Appalachian 
mining county, where most land is in for- 
est, annual forest growth is worth about 
$8.50 an acre as logs and pulpwood delivered 
to market. Gross value of coal mined there 
averages about $9,000 per acre of land af- 
fected by stripping. 

“In a typical west Kentucky mining coun- 
ty, the average annual gross value of agricul- 
tural products is $18 per acre of farmland, 
and only half of the land is in farms. Gross 
value of coal averages $18,000 an acre. Coal 
mining causes local acid pollution in some 
streams (this is not limited to strip mining), 
but natural alkalinity quickly neutralizes 
acidity in most larger Tennessee Valley 
streams, Only the Emory River is consis- 
tently acid. 

“A contour strip mine survey in Tennes- 
see showed one mine in four draining water 
and sediment directly to live streams. This 
sedimentation can be avoided by better con- 
trol of water on mines and haul roads. 
Stripped land now represents about one- 
fourth of one percent of the area in the 
Eastern mining states, and would cover about 
one percent if all known recoverable reserves 
are ultimately mined. 

“Land values in the local tax base are re- 
duced by strip mining unless assessment 
practices are designed to avoid this. Recla- 
mation of spoil banks left by stripping poses 
problems, but about half the 500,000 acres 
stripped for coal in the eastern US. has been 
reclaimed as required by state laws (mostly 
by reforestation). 

“Seven Eastern states have reclamation 
laws, generally requiring permits and per- 
formance bonds from mining firms, periodic 
operating reports, varying degrees of grading 
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and revegetation of affected areas after min- 
ing. Only one Tennessee Valley state, Ken- 
tucky, has such a law. TVA has taken part 
since 1945 in various reclamation demonstra- 
tion and research, now is planning much 
larger demonstrations. 

“Typical revegetation costs average about 
$50 an acre, depending on the use to which 
the land is to be put when restored. Any 
reclamation requirements must take into 
account the fact that revegetation must be 
delayed on many spoil banks until major 
settling has ended, and on a few until they 
lose excessive acidity. 

“Where appropriate and practical, strip 
mine areas can be reclaimed for various rec- 
reation and wildlife use. 


“Coal strip mining 


“Originally all commercial coal mining in 
this country was underground. Vertical or 
horizontal shafts were driven into the coal 
seam; the surface of the ground was not dis- 
turbed. But as early as 1866 a new kind of 
mining called surface or strip mining began 
in Illinois. Both terms apply because it is 
& surface operation which strips off the over- 
burden of soil and rock to expose the coal 
seam. At first, stripping was practical only 
where the coal was close to the surface, but 
improvements in machinery and methods 
now make it economical to remove a hundred 
feet or more of overburden. 

“The first stripping in Tennessee came 
about the time of World War I. It began in 
western Kentucky in the early twenties and 
in eastern Kentucky about 1939. The U.S. 
Bureau of Mines first reported coal produc- 
tion by this method in 1914. That year, coal 
from strip mines totaled 1.3 million tons and 
accounted for three-tenths of one percent 
of total U.S. production. Rapid expansion 
came during World War II, and by 1961 strip 
mining accounted for more than 30 percent 
of total coal production. 


“Extent of Stripping 


“The Bureau of Mines reported 1,477 oper- 
ating bituminous strip mines in the country 
in 1961. They produced 122 million tons of 
coal and provided about 5 million man-days 
of employment, Heavy equipment at these 
mines included 2,400 power shovels, almost 
800 draglines, 2,300 bulldozers, 150 scrapers, 
1,000 power drills, and 4,400 trucks. Equip- 
ment continues to grow in size and efficiency. 
A new 115-cubic-yard shovel put into service 
this year will strip as much as 140 feet of 
overburden on the level at the rate of 3 mil- 
lion cubic yards per month. The largest 
walking dragline, now under construction, 
has an 85-yard bucket and a 275-foot boom. 

In 1961 some of the top coal producers 
in the country were also big strippers. The 
largest operator produced 29.5 million tons, 
of which 25 million tons was strip coal. An- 
other producer in the top ten had 5.5 million 
tons of strip coal in its total of 7.1 million 
tons. 


“In the Appalachian and Midwestern coal 
fields, strip mining has involved something 
over 500,000 acres. Estimates on future strip- 

vary; but if the higher ones are ac- 
cepted, 2 million or more acres will eventually 
be stripped. Not much of the 500,000 acres 
stripped to date is in the Tennessee Valley. 

“Coal has been produced by stripping in 
27 of the 125 Valley counties (table 1). The 
area involved through 1961 was close to 35,- 
000 acres, 7 percent of the eastern United 
States total. Stripping in these counties is 
progressing at the rate of about 3,000 acres 
a year. For the Tennessee Valley proper—20 
of the 27 counties are only partially in the 
Valley—the stripped area is about 14,700 
acres. The increase inside the Valley is about 
1,000 acres a year. 

“The percentage of coal produced by strip 
mining will continue to increase so long as 
it is more economical than underground min- 
ing. This will be determined primarily by 
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stripable reserves and production costs in 
underground mines. Strip mining recovers 
90 to 95 percent of the coal while deep mining 
gets 35 to 85 percent. Production per man- 
day averages 25 tons by stripping, a little over 
11 tons by deep mining. Average value of 
coal in 1961 was $3.67 per ton f. o. b. strip 
mines and $5.02 at deep mines. Fatal acci- 
dents in strip mines average one per 2.5 mil- 
lion tons mined, just one-twelfth the rate in 
deep mines. 
“Major Coal Buyers 


“In the five states where TVA buys coal— 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Virginia, and 
Alabama—utilities purchased half the coal 
produced in 1961. While TVA bought 18.5 
million tons, some fifty other utilities bought 
56 million tons from a total production of 
157 million tons. TVA that year bought 
about 62 percent of Tennessee’s production, 
17 percent of Kentucky’s, 7 percent of Il- 
linois’, 4 percent of Virginia’s, and 0.2 per- 
cent of Alabama's. Over the past ten years 
TVA purchases in the five states have ac- 
counted for less than 10 percent of total 


production. 

“During this same period slightly more 
than one-fourth of the coal produced in 
these states came from strip mines (table 2). 
From 1952 to 1961, inclusive, less than 408 
million of the 1,561 million tons produced 
was strip coal. The proportion has climbed 
rather steadily from 21 percent in 1952 to 
31 percent in 1961. 

“TVA’s coal purchases do not follow this 
over-all ratio, and this is probably true of 
other utilities as well. Whereas strip-mine 
production in 1961 accounted for 31 percent 
of total in the five states, TVA’s purchases ran 
about 50 percent strip-mine coal. According 
to the best estimates available, some 25,000 
acres have been stripped to supply TVA steam 
plants, 5 percent of the total area stripped 
in the Appalachian and Midwestern coal 


regions. 
“Stripping Methods 

“Striping varies with topography. In 
mountainous areas where the coal seams lie 
high up on mountain slopes, strip mining 
takes the form of contour benches and is ap- 
propriately called contour stripping. Where 
the topography is flatter, stripping is con- 
tinuous over large areas and is called area 
stripping. 

“In the mountains of the Appalachian coal 
field, contour stripping predominates. Bull- 
dozers excavate a footing for power shovels 
which remove the overburden and deposit it 
at the outer edge of the cut. Much of this 
spoil, as it is called, slides down the slope, 
some of it immediately, more as it is loosened 
by rain and the freezing and thawing of 
winter. 

“Width of cut varies from 30 to 100 feet, 
depending on the steepness of slope and the 
amount of rock in the overburden. The 
worked out pit consists of a relatively level 
floor bounded on the uphill side by a vertical 
cliff (the high wall) and on the downhill side 
by a ridge of spoil which tails off down the 
slope. In some areas there may be several 
of these contour strips on the same moun- 
tainside, one above the other, like so many 
highway cuts. In such cases the spoil from 
one strip may extend to the next strip below. 

“Contour stripping is sometimes followed 
by auger or punch mining. Augers up to 
‘7 feet in diameter drill holes into the exposed 
face of the coal seam to a depth of some 
200 feet, removing more of the coal. Punch 
mining involves narrow-seam cutting ma- 
chines—some remotely controlled—that can 
penetrate a thousand feet or more into the 
coal seam. 

“In Indiana, Ilinois, and western Ken- 
tucky where topography is smoother and the 
depth of overburden is not affected much by 
slope, area stripping is the general rule. The 
overburden, which may be more than a 
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hundred feet thick, is loosened with ex- 
plosives and then removed by power shovels, 
draglines, or other types of excavators. The 
first cut is a long trench stretching across 
the area to be mined. After the coal has 
been removed an adjacent cut is made, the 
spoil from it being dumped in the previous 
cut. The resulting landscape is a series of 
more or less parallel ridges of spoil 30 to 100 
feet high, depending on depth of overburden. 
‘The last cut in the area is usually left open 
and often fills with water. 

“An acre of coal one foot thick contains 
about 1,800 tons. Contour stripping in east 
Tennessee, where coal seams range from 18 
to 60 inches, therefore yields 2,400 to 8,100 
tons per acre (with 90 percent recovery). In 
western Kentucky where the several seams 
may add up to a total thickness of 15 feet, 
stripping may yield in excess of 20,000 tons 
per acre. 


“Type of Land Stripped 

“Practically all of the land already stripped 
for coal, as well as that which may be 
stripped, is in private ownership. Operating 
coal companies may own the surface and the 
minerals or they may own mineral rights 
only. Then again they may own neither and 
pay a royalty for coal. These royalties com- 
monly range from 25 cents to 35 cents a ton, 
so & landowner receives about $550 for each 
acre-foot of coal removed, 

“The geology and topography of the coal 
regions are such that very little stripping is 
done on high-grade agricultural land; in 
most cases it is confined to relatively low- 
value land. Some good farm land is involved 
in Illinois and Indiana, but only rarely is 
average or better farm land stripped in the 
Appalachian region. In Tennessee and east- 
ern Kentucky well over 90 percent of the 
land stripped is forest land of about average 
timber-producing quality. 

“In Wise County, Virginia, the Valley 
county with the highest proportion of 
stripped land, practically all of the stripping 
is in forest land. Average forest growing 
stock here is 2,800 board feet of sawtimber 
and 6 cords of pulpwood per acre. Growth 
is 120 board feet and 0.26 cord per acre per 
year. At present prices this annual growth— 
the harvestable yield under management— 
has a value of about $8.50 per acre in terms 
of logs and pulpwood delivered to market. 
Average coal production by strip mining is 
about 2,600 tons per acre of disturbed area 
(in contour stripping two to three acres are 
affected for each acre of coal mined). Gross 
value of coal per acre is therefore about 
$9,000. 

“In Muhlenberg County, which is fairly 
typical of coal-producing counties in western 
Kentucky, only half of the land is on farms 
and less than 30 percent of this is cropped 
(1959 census). Average gross value of agri- 
cultural products sold is $18 per acre of farm 
land. Average gross value of an acre of coal 
in Muhlenberg County is $18,000. 

“Effects of Stripping 

“Such mining leaves an unsightly land- 
scape, and much criticism stems from this 
fact. Given time, however, Nature heals her 
wounds, and with help the revegetation proc- 
ess can be speeded up. Some coal operators 
have proved this, and in seven of the states 
where coal is stripped, regulatory legislation 
has been enacted requiring reclamation. 

“Stream pollution 


“Whether stripping results in serious 
acid steam pollution depends on the geology 
of the region and mining methods. Acid 
pollution is a serious problem in Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, for example, but 
not in the Tennessee Valley. In the Valley 
region the acid sandstones, shales, and coal 
associated with the Pennsylvanian period of 
geologic time are only a few hundred feet 
thick. Farther north they may be several 
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thousand feet thick, The Pennsylvanian 
formation is underlain by the Mississippian 
and older formations which are largely lime- 
stones and dolomites, and therefore alkaline. 
In the Tennessee Valley most of the larger 
streams are in these alkaline formations and 
whatever acid may be in the water is quickly 
neutralized. Emory River is the only sizable 
Tennessee tributary that drains extensive 
sandstone areas and it is the only one that 
is consistently acid. Even the Clinch and 
Powell Rivers, which drain extensive mining 
areas in southwest Virginia, are strongly al- 
kaline before they cross the Virginia-Tennes- 
see state line. 

“Acid pollution, where it exists, is further 
complicated by the fact that it is not limited 
to strip mining. Coal mining, by whatever 
method, produces sulphuric acid. And in 
some parts of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and eastern Kentucky an estimated 75 per- 
cent of stream acidity comes from deep 
mines and the refuse associated with them. 
States that have strip-mine legislation have 
not solved this deep-mine pollution problem. 
The West Virginia law exempts deep mining 
and auger mining. Pennsylvania classifies 
about half the streams in the state as previ- 
ously polluted—usually by deep mining— 
and exempts them. Acid pollution is a 
coal-mining problem, not a strip-mining 
problem. 

“Sulphuric acid is toxic to aquatic plants 
and animals. For example, an acid-water 
lake in West Virginia has less than three 
ounces of fish per ucre. Beaver Creek in 
eastern Kentucky, with a strip mine in its 
drainage, yielded no fish in a mile of sam- 
pling, while comparable sampling on an un- 
polluted branch nearby yielded 736. 

“Acid water inhibits bacterial growth to 
such an extent that domestic sewage is not 
readily decomposed. The acid also works 
on soil and rock, dissolving iron, aluminum, 


and manganese in quantities that may be 


toxic to fish. The same Beaver Creek men- 
tioned above has 15 times more dissolved 
solids than the comparison stream. Acid 
water is corrosive to metals and must be 
treated before it can be used in industrial 
processing. 

“Even in limestone areas like the Tennes- 
see Valley, acid water from mines exacts a 
certain penalty. Neutralization of the acid 
increases the permanent hardness of the 
water by increasing its sulphate content. 
Calcium sulphate is a source of ‘boiler cake’ 
in teakettles and industrial boilers. 

“Another source of stream pollution is the 
turbidity and sedimentation resulting from 
spoil bank erosion. This can be a problem 
where strip mines drain into live streams. 


“Erosion 


“Some erosion is inevitable on all fresh 
spoil banks, as it is on all bare soil. The 
extent depends on the character of the spoil, 
steepness and length of slope, the extent of 
freezing and thawing, and of course the 
amount of precipitation and volume of water 
acting on the spoil. 

“Erosion is not a serious problem in area 
stripping. Here most of the soil movement 
is internal—between spoil banks—and little 
soil and rock actually leave the stripped area. 
Such erosion is detrimental only when it is 
severe enough to prevent revegetation. It 
is beneficial to the extent that it contributes 
to leveling. 

“Erosion can be much more serious in 
contour stripping, primarily because of 
topography. Contour strips usually lie on 
steep mountainsides where water volume 
and velocity may combine to create an ero- 
sive force of considerable magnitude. In 
1959 TVA and the Tennessee Department 
of Conservation and Commerce sampled 
strip mines in eastern Tennessee to deter- 
mine as objectively as possible the facts of 
the case. Investigators studied 18 mines, 
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statistically selected as representative of the 
250-odd in Tennessee. 

“Erosion was evident in practically every 
mine examined, but it was less serious than 
generally supposed. Most of the mines were 
high up on mountain slopes and there was 
little water involved other than that which 
fell as rain directly on the distributed soil. 
Evidence of drainage from higher elevations 
was slight. Sheet erosion was universal, of 
course, as it is in every case where sloping 
soil is exposed to rainstorms. Gully erosion 
was found at 60 percent of the mines, but in 
most cases it resulted from restricted water 
flow and a build of yvolume—and conditions 
which can be corrected in the mining process. 

“Soil and rock washed out of strip mines 
were found on the forest floor below some 
pits, but not all. And again in only some 
cases did these outwash deposits extend to 
live or intermittent streams in the valleys 
below. Water from only one-fourth of the 
contour strip mines flowed directly into live 
streams, and only in these was there evi- 
dence of sediment. 

“Aecess roads appeared to be responsible 
for just as much erosion as the mines them- 
selves. Whereas the strip-mine floor is rela- 
tively flat, coal-haul roads usually involve 
long grades which accumulate water. Here 
again, a little better engineering could have 
dispersed the water and stopped erosion, 
As few as ten water turnouts per mile would 
have achieved adequate water dispersal in 
most cases. 


“Land value 


“One criticism of strip mining is that it 
takes land out of productive use. But gen- 
erally speaking, the stripped land plus that 
which may be stripped is an insignificant 
part of the total land-use picture, In West 
Virginia, which has the highest proportion 
of land area stripped, the percentage is only 
0.7. It is 0.5 percent in Ohio, 0.3 in Indiana 
and Illinois, 0.2 in Kentucky, and 0.1 in Penn- 
sylvania and Tennessee. For all of these 
states, stripped area represents only slightly 
more than one-fourth of 1 percent of total 
land area. If stripping ultimately affects 
four times the present area, it will still in- 
volve only about 1 percent of the area of 
these coal-producing states, generally land 
of low productivity. 

“Stripping may reduce land values and ad 
valorem taxes. An Ohio study (1918-1937) 
showed tax decreases ranging from 13 to 53 
percent following strip mining. Illinois coal 
strippers say that the tax losses average about 
68 cents per acre in that state. In one ex- 
treme case in eastern Kentucky the assess- 
ment on land being stripped rose from $15 to 
$150 per acre and then dropped to 75 cents 
after mining. Tax assessing methods vary 
county by county. One east Tennessee 
county, for example, assesses mountain land 
at the same rate before and after mining. 
Another bases assessment on the estimated 
value of recoverable coal and then reduces 
the rate to bare land value following mining. 
A southwest Virginia county bases reduced 
assessments on the tonnage of coal mined, 
A large coal company owning extensive land 
areas in western Kentucky has adopted the 
policy of retaining land after mining and 
paying taxes at the same rate as before 


“Reclamation experience 

“Attempts at reclaiming strip-mine spoil 
banks preceded compulsory legislation by 
many years, The first attempts were prob- 
ably in Indiana, where in 1918 a coal com- 
pany planted fruit trees on spoil banks. 
Black locust trees were planted fairly exten- 
sively in Ohio as early as 1925. Members of 
the Indiana Coal Producers Association, an 
organization of strip-mine operators, agreed 
in 1926 to reforest five acres per year for each 
shovel in operation, and incomplete records 
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show almost 5,000 acres reforested prior to 
1940. Systematic investigation of strip- 
mine reclamation began with studies by the 
Central States Forest Experiment Station 
(U.S. Forest Service) in 1937. Pennsylvania 
and other states stepped up their research 
activities in the midforties. To date, an 
estimated 50 percent of the half-million 
acres stripped in the eastern United States 
has been reclaimed as required by state laws. 

“TVA’s first action in the reclamation of 
strip mines dates back to 1945, when its 
foresters joined with the Virginia Division of 
Forestry and officials of several southwest 
Virginia coal companies to demonstrate recla- 
mation through tree planting. These early 
demonstrations were followed by others and 
today some 2,500 acres have been reforested. 

“The 1959 cooperative survey in Tennessee, 
referred to previously, provided basic infor- 
mation on strip mining in mountain areas. 
This was the first systematic look at strip 
mining in this state even though it had been 
going on since World War I and had been 
quite extensive after 1953. 

“TVA has maintained a constant surveil- 
lance of water quality in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, and in late 1961 published a report on 
the potential acid mine drainage problem. 
Much of the information presented earlier in 
the Stream Pollution section came from that 
report. 

“Also in 1961 TVA joined the Kentucky 
Department of Conservation and Peabody 
Coal Company in an extensive reforestation 
test near TVA’s new Paradise steam plant in 


western Kentucky. Here the objective is to 


test five pine species on sandstone and lime- 
stone spoils that were graded, ungraded, one 
year old, and two years old. The last of the 
test plantings on some 80 acres was made 
in the spring of 1962. Comparison of species 
and sites will be possible in three to five 
years. 

“In search of faster and cheaper methods of 
revegetating spoil banks, TVA foresters have 
also established extensive direct seeding 
tests—that is, planting tree seed instead of 
seedlings—in Tennessee, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia. Loblolly pine was the principal tree 
species. Straw, sawdust, wood chips, fescue, 
and short-lived grasses were used as ground 
cover. Loblolly seedings were also planted 
in some cases for comparative survival and 
growth, 

“Under discussion now are plans for large- 
scale demonstration of strip-mine methods 
and reclamation in eastern and western Ken- 
tucky. The one in eastern Kentucky will 
involve contour stripping, the other one area 
stripping. Both will illustrate the best 
known practices. They will be located where 
they will be readily available for inspection. 


“Problems 


“Spoil-bank reclamation is fraught with 
difficulties. The major problem is high acid- 
ity, and if it is too high, revegetation is im- 
possible. In such cases there is nothing to 
do but wait until some of the acid leaches 
out through natural weathering processes. 
But less than 5 percent of the spoils exhibit 
this acid toxicity; the great bulk of them 
will grow something, This being the case, 
the real need is to develop methods that will 
achieve reclamation quickly and economi- 
cally. 

“Spoil banks are like nothing found in na- 
ture. As the shovels chew away at the high 
wall they thoroughly mix the various layers 
of soil and rock above the coal seam. The 
resulting mass is not soll as we normally 
think of it, but a porous agglomeration bear- 
ing no resemblance to its previous layered 
structure. 

“This of course makes for extreme varia- 
bility. No two strip mines are the same and 
rarely are two parts of the same mine identi- 
eal, The proportions of stone and soil vary 
greatly, and for any particular spot the pro- 
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portions change with weathering and erosion. 
Acidity varies sharply within short distances. 
Soils with a pH of 2.5 and a total acidity of 
3,000 parts per million may lie adjacent to 
limestone mixes with a pH of 8.5. Soil tex- 
ture varies from sand, to clay, to loam, and 
this in turn varies the amount of moisture 
available for plant growth. On the other 
hand, plant nutrients are usually adequate 
to support vegetation. Nitrogen may be in 
short supply, but the available quantity of 
this element improves with time. 

“To further complicate matters, spoil 
banks are not stable. They may be expected 
to settle as much as 3 feet the first year 
and settling continues for ten years and 
more. In contour stripping this slippage or 
settling may take on the proportions of a 
small landslide. Erosion, too, constantly 
changes the contour of spoil banks. Vegeta- 
tion is washed out on slopes and covered with 
silt in low places. Revegetation must often 
be delayed until the worst of this rapid shift- 
ing is over. 

“Because spoil banks are exposed, high soil 
temperatures develop under the summer sun. 
This coupled with unrestricted wind flow 
dries out the surface soil to such an extent 
that seed germination and seedling survival 
are drastically retarded. 

“In addition to problems generated by the 
physical character of spoil banks, landowners 
in general show little interest in doing any- 
thing to reclaim stripmined areas. Early in 
1962 a TVA forester talked with 46 owners 
of stripped land in Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Alabama. Together they own about three- 
quarters of a million acres, of which 10,000 
acres has been stripped. Sixteen have taken 
some steps to reclaim the land; the others 
have done nothing and have no plans to do 
anything. Most are opposed to reclamation 
requirements that would increase coal costs. 


“Grading 


“Some grading is required by all of the 
state laws regulating area stripping, but this 
is still the most controversial aspect of rec- 
lamation. The Ohio law requires that spoil 
banks be graded to a gently rolling topog- 
raphy. In Kentucky, grading means simply 
striking off the ridge tops with a bulldozer. 
Reported costs range from 1½ to 43 cents 
per ton of coal mined. 

“Some experiments indicate that trees 
grow better on ungraded spoil while other 
tests seem to prove the reverse. Detailed 
measurements have shown that graded spoils 
absorb less than one inch of water per hour 
while ungraded spoils absorb four to five 
inches. The chief argument against grading 
is that it compacts the soil, but there are 
simple ways to prevent or correct this. 

“Since there is no clear evidence that grad- 
ing is essential to successful reclamation, it 
would seem reasonable to let future land 
use decide the issue. Where the land is suit- 
able for cultivated crops then there should 
be enough grading to permit the use of farm 
machinery. If pasture is the best post-use, 
less grading is required. If the land is to be 
reforested, grading contributes little or noth- 
ing and might well be eliminated. About the 
only thing that seems to make economic 
sense in the case of reforestation is to strike 
off a ridge top every quarter-mile or so to 
make the area more accessible. 


“Reforestation 


“In most cases tree planting is the most 
practicable way to reclaim strip-mine spoil 
banks. Best estimates indicate about 200,- 
000 acres reforested to date of the 500,000 
acres stripped in the eastern United States. 
Ohio has planted 18 million trees and reports 
95 percent survival; West Virginian has 


pH refers to a hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion scale ranging from 1 to 14. In this scale 
7 is neutral; below 7 is acid, above alkaline. 
The optimum range for plants is 4.5 to 7.5, 
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planted 40 million with about 75 percent 
success. Seventy-seven percent of the 
stripped area in Indiana has been reclaimed 
by reforestation, another 10 percent through 
pasture development, 

“Some 40 tree species have been used. 
Black locust, the favorite species in the early 
plantings, provides ground cover in three to 
five years, but its susceptibility to insect 
attack makes it a poor risk. It is no longer 
used alone but is still planted in mixture 
with other species. 

“The newest promising species is Euro- 
pean black alder. It grows well on acid soils, 
offers other species less competition than lo- 
cust, and seems relatively immune to insect 
and disease attack. Reports from Indiana 
show it growing well on spoil banks that have 
a pH of 4.5 to 6.0. It survives but grows only 
half as fast when the pH is down to 3.5. The 
species mixture now favored in some quar- 
ters for acid spoil is alder, river birch, sweet- 
gum, red oak, and sycamore. If the spoil is 
not acid, yellow poplar and white oak are in- 
cluded. Other hardwoods used extensively 
are cottonwood, walnut, and ash. 

“In general, conifers do not do as well on 
spoil banks as hardwoods, but in the North, 
white pine, Scotch pine, and Japanese larch 
have m planted successfully on high- 
quality spoils. In the South, loblolly pine 
outperforms other native conifers. 

“Today, Pennsylvania has the most exten- 
sive strip-mine reforestation program. The 
state forestry agency produces specially con- 
ditioned planting stock and state crews do 
the planting. In West Virginia most of the 
planting is done by soil conservation districts. 
Coal operators are responsible for doing the 
planting in Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. J 

“Only in Alabama has direct seeding met 
with much success. 


“Recreation and Wildlife 


“Strip-mine areas can also be used for rec- 
reation or wildlife or both. And here again, 
prevailing conditions usually determine 
which it shall be. In northern Illinois where 
land is at a premium and population pres- 
sures are high, some 5,000 acres of lakes and 
8,000 acres of recreation sites have been de- 
veloped on strip mines. Here where condi- 
tions warrant it, operators can substitute 
lakes and roads for the normal] reforestation 
requirements called for by law. 

“The long narrow contour strips of eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee offer a different 
kind of recreation possibility. Some of them 
make ideal sites for planting game food. 
Some traverse beautiful mountain terrain 
and offer scenic vistas that compare favor- 
ably with those along the Blue Ridge Park- 
way. These can be planted to trees and 
game-food plants and the roads maintained 
for jeep or horseback travel. 

“Where topography is favorable, and where 
acid-forming material is not extensive 
enough to make the water toxic, strip-mine 
impoundments are just as productive of fish 
as natural lakes. 

“Agriculture 

“Restoring spoil banks for production of 
cultivated crops is not common. Most such 
reclamation is in flat or gently rolling topog- 
raphy, where the soil is rich and relatively 
rock-free. On the other hand, some 50,000 
acres of strip-mine spoil has been reclaimed 
for pasture and hay production. If hay is 
to be harvested, enough grading is required 
to permit the use of machinery, but if har- 
vesting is to be left to animals, little or no 
grading is necessary. 

“Records from Illinois show cattle on spoil- 
bank pasture gaining an average of 1.5 
pounds per day, which is comparable to 
gains on unmined areas nearby. Alfalfa 
on such land has yielded 2.5 tons of hay 
and 50 pounds of seed per acre. Where pH 
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is above 6.0 alfalfa grows better on spoil banks 
than on undisturbed land, probably because 
of deeper root development. Birdsfoot tre- 
foil has also been used extensively and crown 
vetch is growing in popularity because of its 
tolerance to acid conditions. Standard seed- 
ing practice on acid spoils in Kentucky is a 
mixture of Kentucky 31 fescue, Korean les- 
pedeza, and annual ryegrass. 
“Reclamation costs 

“Tree planting costs range from $15 to 
$35 per acre, and the minimum grading 
required by state law may add as much as 
$45. Total cost estimates vary from a low 
of $45 in Virginia to a high of $70 in Illinois. 
The per-acre cost most commonly quoted 
is $50. 

“This same $50-per-acre is also reasonable 
for land to be used for recreation, provided 
the work includes nothing more than tree 
planting and roads. If lakes and intensive 
site development are included, costs are 
much higher. 

“If more than minimum grading is re- 
quired for the development of pasture, costs 
are estimated at $150 to $250 per acre. Com- 
plete leveling in Indiana has cost as much 
as $1,000 per acre. 

“The above costs apply generally to area 
stripping. If we assume here that coal 
seams average 3 feet in thickness, then pro- 
duction would be about 5,000 tons per acre. 
Assuming further that reclamation cost is 
$50 per acre, the cost per ton of coal is one 
cent. 

“The State-TVA survey of strip mines in 
eastern Tennessee, mentioned earlier, showed 
the average contour mine to be 4 miles long, 
with a disturbec area of about 95 acres. 
Reclamation cost on the 4-mile-long strip 
was estimated as follows: 


“Tree planting (95,000 seedlings)... $1, 250 
“Additional water outlets (21 at $10) 210 


“Check dams (25 at 86) 125 
“Access road erosion control 

.. 40 

— Se Se ne 1, 625 


“This means a little over $400 per mile 
or about $17 per acre. Coal production for 
this average 4-mile mine would be between 
55,000 and 65,000 tons. Reclamation cost 
per ton, therefore, would be less than 3 cents. 

“Legislation 

“Since West Virginia enacted legislation 
requiring reclamation of strip-mined areas 
in 1939, six other states have followed suit: 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania, Although they differ in 
detail, all of these laws follow the same basic 
pattern. They require the operator to (1) 
obtain a permit or license prior to mining, 
(2) post a bond for the faithful performance 
of the requirements of the statute, (3) make 
reports on the progress or extent of opera- 
tions, and (4) grade and revegetate the af- 
fected areas. 

“Application for a permit or license to strip 
mine must be accompanied by full informa- 
tion on the area and scope of the planned 
operation and on ownership of the property. 
A map of the area is also required in most 
cases. In some states the permit fee is a flat 
sum, but generally it var’es with the number 
of acres involved. For example, Pennsylvania 
charges a flat fee of $100, whereas in Ken- 
tucky the fee is $50 plus $15 per acre. In 
most cases, the permit is good for one year 
only and the fee must be paid with each 
renewal. 

“One of the most important features of all 
reclamation statutes is the requirement of 
a bond, which is conditioned upon the oper- 
ator’s performance of all reclamation work 
required under the statute and applicable 
regulations, The amount varies from $100 
per acre in Kentucky to $500 per acre in West 
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Virginia. Most of the states require a corpor- 
ate surety on the bond, but the operator may 
pledge an equivalent amount of cash or ac- 
ceptable securities in lieu of the surety bond. 

“All of the state laws require reports of one 
kind or another. In general, the operator 
must file an annual progress report plus a 
completion report on each permit. 

“While all laws require some grading of 
spoil banks, they differ in detailed specifica- 
tions. The Illinois law, for example, requires 
that ridges be struck off to a minimum width 
of 10 feet and that isolated peaks be graded 
to a minimum width of 15 feet. In Ohio the 
operator must grade the area to a gently roll- 
ing topography. All of the states requires 
that the coal seam in the final cut be covered 
with earth, spoil material, or water. The 
creation of ponds or lakes in the final cut is 
permitted (required in Illinois and Ohio) if 
they will not interfere with other mining op- 
erations or damage adjoining property. 

“Except for the Maryland law, each requires 
revegetation of the strip-mined area, unless 
planned future use makes revegetation inap- 
propriate. Most laws or regulations issued 
under the law, require a planting plan before 
the work is started and approval by the state 
administrative agency upon its completion. 
In some cases (Illinois for example) the rec- 
lamation plan is included as part of the 
operator's annual report. Where planting is 
deferred for a considerable time after grad- 
ing is completed, provision is made for a par- 
tlal release of the bond. 

“The statutes provide that planting stock 
may be obtained from the State conserva- 
tion agency, or from commercial sources if 
the stock is approved by the state. In some 
cases, the operator may be relieved of the 
planting work by special arrangements with 
the state agency. In Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, the operator may forfeit $50 per acre 
under his bond and the state will do the 
work. In West Virginia, the operator is re- 
lieved of planting if he pays the local soil 
conservation district the estimated cost of 
the work. Most of the states also permit 
the operator to substitute acreage—that is, 
he need not reclaim land he is legally obli- 
gated to reclaim if he reclaims an equal 
stripped area for which he has no such obli- 
gation, 

“The time limit on reclamation work is one 
year in West Virginia. Kentucky sets no 
time limit but the Conservation Department 
administratively alms at completion within 
a year. Illinois, which has one of the more 
recent statutes, requires that reclamation be 
completed within three years, except where 
soil conditions are not satisfactory for plant- 
ing, in which case the work may be deferred 
up to ten years. 

“All of the statutes prescribe penalties for 
violation with fines varying from $50 to $5,000. 
In most cases, responsibility for administra- 
tion of the law is vested in the state con- 
servation department or its counterpart, but 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania, state mine de- 
partments have jurisdiction. In either case, 
however, coordination is called for between 
conservation and mine departments. Pro- 
vision is made for necessary administrative 
regulations and for appeals from administra- 
tive actions. Moneys collected from fees, 
forfeited bonds, and fines are generally put 
in a special fund for administering the law, 
and in some cases for reclaiming areas that 
were mined before the law was enacted. 

“Conclusions 

“This review of strip mining in the Ap- 
plachian and Midwestern coal fields leads 
to the inescapable conclusion that this is 
a matter for state action. Each state in- 
volved should develop a policy on strip min- 
ing and reclamation tailored to its own 
unique combination of geologic, topographic, 
economic, and social conditions, and give that 
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policy substance through legislation. TVA 
therefore recommends that states having no 
strip-mine legislation consider its enactment, 
and too, that existing legislation be ob- 
jectively evaluated and revised to meet cur- 
rent needs. 

“Many interests share in the benefits of 
coal strip mining and should therefore share 
the responsibility for seeking solutions to 
the problems it raises, Land and mineral 
owners are intimately involved; so are mine 
operators and employees. Operators of rail- 
roads, truck lines, and other common car- 
riers also have a stake in coal production 
policy, as do the manufacturers of mining 
equipment. The coal buyer is interested be- 
cause mining methods affect cost, and if 
reclamation is required, its cost is included 
in the price of coal. Everyone who consumes 
electric power is affected because coal pur- 
chases account for a large part of the total 
power operating expense. 

“Other groups are involved because of ef- 
fects of strip mining on the landscape and 
on water quality. 

“All of these interests should be consid- 
ered in the formulation of state policy and 
implementing legislation. The range of in- 
volvement is wide, of course, and many of 
the interests are in conflict. But this is part 
of the problem and the conflict of interests 
must be reconciled in the public interest. 

“State legislation in force is summarized 
in an earlier section of this report. All of 
these laws have some things in common yet 
differ in detail, Generally speaking, strip- 
mine legislation should define and ensure 
certain fundamental objectives. Its provi- 
sions should be dictated by prevailing topo- 
graphic, geologic, and economic conditions, 
and it should be flexible enough to fit the 
widely varying character of strip-mine spoil 
banks. 

“Listed below are some desirable provisions 
of strip-mine legislation: 

“1. It should provide a system of permits 
or licenses for conducting strip-mining op- 
erations and require the posting of a surety 
bond conditioned upon compliance with rec- 
lamation requirements. 

“2. It should require a fairly detailed plan 
for each operation, including character of 
overburden, post-use of mined area, location 
and specifications of haul roads, and a de- 
scription of mining methods to be used. 

“3. It should cover not only coal mining 
but all kinds of surface mining that create 
conditions similar to coal stripping. 
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“4. It should recognize the interrelation- 
ships between all methods of coal mining, 
especially insofar as stream pollution is con- 
cerned. 

“5. It should encourage modification of 
mining methods to fit conditions. 

“6. It should not set a hard and fast time 
limit on reclamation. Where successful re- 
vegetation is impossible because of acid 
toxicity, reclamation deadlines should be left 
to administrative determination, with provi- 
sion for proportional bond release as work 
progresses, 

“7. It should take into account land pre- 
viously stripped and set up arrangements 
for its reclamation. 

“8. It should provide for continuing eval- 
uation of the law's adequacy. 


“TABLE 1.—Area stripped for coal in Tennessee 
Valley counties through 1961 


State and county 


Alabama „. 


Dade... K 
A 


nenn... 


Anderson 


bn L CS et 


Diekenson SPS 


Russell. aoe 
Scott psec 
Tazewell Soe 
Wise 


“TABLE 2—Coal production in selected States and TVA deliveries from those States, 
1952 to 1961, inclusive 


Production TVA deliveries 
State 
Thousand Percent of 
Total Strip Percent strip tons total ae 
duction 
1,000 tons’ 1,000 tons’ 
f 22 l 1 i 23.8 69, 870 10.5 
65, 505 15, 784 24.1 42,197 64.4 
455, 309 196, 080 43.1 25, 655 5.6 
252, 927 15, 564 6.2 8, 764 3.5 
122, 203 22,191 18.2 550 -4 
1, 561, 476 407, 816 26.1 9.4" 


Mr. Wacner. Senator, I would like you to 
visit the areas I referred to and see some 
of the work we have done. 

Senator Cooper. I know they are terribly 
concerned about it. 

Mr. WacNerR. We are concerned about it, 
and we are doing something about it. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 30- 
YEAR LEASE AUTHORITY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 14548) to extend the authority 


of the Postmaster General to enter into 
leases of real property for periods not 
exceeding 30 years, and for other pur- 
poses which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Works, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That (a) the portion of section 2103(a), 
title 39, United States Code, which precedes 
paragraph (2) thereof is amended to read 
as follows: 

„(a) Whenever the Postmaster General de- 
termines, after consultation with the Admin- 
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istrator of General Services, that the needs 
of the Post Office Department cannot be met 
by the leasing of a multitenant building by 
the Administrator, the Postmaster General, 
in addition to the authority conferred upon 
him by section 2102 of this title, may— 

“(1) negotiate and enter into lease agree- 
ments which do not bind the Government 
for periods exceeding thirty years, on such 
terms as the Postmaster General deems to be 
in the best interest of the United States, for 
the erection by the lessor of special purpose 
post office buildings on lands sold, leased, or 
otherwise disposed of by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to or otherwise acquired by, the lessor;". 

(b) Section 2103, title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsections: 

“(d) As used in this section and section 
2102 of title 39, United States Code, the term 
‘special purpose post office building’ means 
a building which has the following charac- 
teristics: 

“(1) It is situated in a particular geo- 
graphical location to make it convenient for 
processing mail; 

“(2) It is designed in a particular configu- 
ration to make it convenient for processing 
mail; 

“(3) At least 90 per centum of the net 
interior floor space of the building is devoted 
to mail processing activities and related vehi- 
cle service (but excluding building services) 
and the remainder of such floor space is de- 
voted to directly related supporting activities 
such as administrative and accounting offices, 
maintenance areas, and employees’ welfare 
facilities; and 

“(4) It is not readily usable or convertible 
to use as a general-purpose office building. 

“(e) The Postmaster General may not, in 
any fiscal year, enter into lease agreements 
under this section (1) for the acquisition of 
special purpose post office buildings having 
an aggregate net interior floor space exceed- 
ing 6,000,000 square feet, or (2) requiring an- 
nual payments by the United States in an 
aggregate amount exceeding $15,000,000. 

“(f) No lease agreement may be entered 
into under this section or section 2102 of 
title 39, United States Code, for a special pur- 
pose post office building having gross fioor 
space exceeding 10,000 square feet— 

“(1) until sixty days after the date of 
transmittal by the Postmaster General to the 
Committees on Public Works of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of a report 


which shall include a full and complete 


statement concerning the need for such 
agreement and the terms and conditions 
thereof; or 

“(2) after the expiration of five consecu- 
tive years following the date of enactment of 
this subsection.” 

(c) The text of section 2109, title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Agreements may not be entered into 
under sections 2104 and 2105 of this title 
after July 22, 1964.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grag and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today, the leader- 
ship called up Calendar No. 1364, H.R. 
14548. This bill should have gone over 
at that time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ac- 
tion of the Senate in passing the bill be 
rescinded and that the bill be reinstated 
on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


ATi ald 
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in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1400), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of this legislation is to con- 
tinue beyond the current expiration date of 
December 31, 1966, the authority under 39 
U.S.C. 2103 for the Postmaster General to 
enter into lease agreements for postal build- 
ings for periods up to 30 years and the au- 
thority under such section for condemna- 
tion and other land acquisition and related 
land disposition. 

THE NEED 


The Post Office Department Property Act of 
1954 (68 Stat. 521) authorized the Post- 
master General to enter into long-term lease 
agreements for periods not to exceed 30 years. 
In addition, it authorized the Department to 
acquire land through purchase, condemna- 
tion, lease, donation, or otherwise; and to 
dispose of real property acquired or used for 
postal purposes by sale, lease, or otherwise as 
deemed appropriate to the best interests of 
the United States. This authority is in- 
cluded in section 2103 of title 39 of the 
United States Code, The 1954 act provided 
that no agreements could be entered into by 
the Postmaster General under the authority 
for such act later than 10 years after date 
of enactment. It was extended for 2½ years 
and this period will expire on December 31, 
1966. This legislation is nec to con- 
tinue the leasing authority of the Postmaster 
General. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The 30-year lease construction program en- 
ables the Post Office Department to obtain 
control of a suitable site either by assignable 
option, by purchase, or by condemnation. 
Competitive bid procedures are followed. 
The Department conveys the site to the suc- 
cessful lease bidder, who builds the postal 
facility according to contract plans and 
specifications and then leases back the land 
and the building at a fixed rental for a speci- 
fied term of years not in excess of 30. 

The continued existence of the Depart- 
ment’s land acquisition and disposal author- 
ity and the related 30-year leasing author- 
ity is vital to the Department’s space ac- 
quisition program. Section 2103 now meets 
this vital need and should be continued. 
The major reasons for this conclusion may 
be summarized as follows: 

1, It is the most economical method of 
procuring space under any leasing program 
where long-term occupancy is projected. 

2. The 30-year term enables the Depart- 
ment to more evenly Match space cost and 
revenue while at the same time minimizing 
Government financing. 

3. Even if a Federal construction program 
were to be developed after fiscal year 1967, 
80-year leasing authority would continue to 
be essential to the development of facilities 
where Federal ownership is inappropriate. 

The necessity for continuing the land ac- 
quisition and disposal authority may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. It is basic to a competitive lease con- 
struction program irrespective of the length 
of the lease terms, 

2. The condemnation authority protects 
the Department against excessive land costs 
and by its very existence enables the De- 
partment to obtain options at fair prices 
which would not otherwise be obtainable. 

COMMITTEE VIEWS 

The committee, in reporting H.R. 14548, 
recognizes the need for continuing this au- 
thority to enable the Post Office Department 
to adequately handle those unique situa- 
tions which indicate it would be to the Gov- 
ernment’s advantage to lease rather than 
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construct. It further believes that the other 
authority granted by the act will insure the 
continued availability to the Postmaster 
General of the important aspects of his land 
acquisition and disposal authority, as well 
as the vital condemnation authority. 

However, the committee feels that to be 
consistent with its policy it must limit the 
life of the authority to 5 years from the date 
o* enactment so a further review and evalua- 
tion of the program can be made at that time. 

It is recognized that in the current au- 
thority no provision was made for congres- 
sional review of proposed projects and, 
therefore, the committee has imposed a re- 
quirement that a prospectus be submitted to 
Senate and House Public Works Committees 
where it will lie for 60 days for review by 
the committees. The intent of the prospec- 
tus is to insure that adequate planning and 
consideration has gone into a proposed 
project. 

The committee feels the bill, as it is 
amended, provides a better basis for opera- 
tion and will insure the Government the best 
possible results. 

In using the lease authority, it is expected 
that the Postmaster General will weigh care- 
fully the alternatives and demonstrate in 
the prospectus the validity of using the lease 
authority. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 8188) relating to deduc- 
tion for income tax purposes of contri- 
butions to certain organizations for 
judicial reform was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


INCREASE IN THE AMOUNT AU- 
THORIZED TO BE APPROPRIATED 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ARKANSAS POST NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 


The bill (H.R. 12389) to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for the development of the Arkansas Post 
National Memorial was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1402), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 12389 is to increase 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for establishment of the Arkansas Post Na- 
tional Memorial in the State of Arkansas 
from $125,000 to $550,000. 

NEED 


Authority to establish the Arkansas Post 
National Memorial was given the Secretary 
of the Interior by the act of July 6, 1960 (74 
Stat. 333). The lands necessary for this pur- 
pose—about 220 acres—have been donated 
to the Government and funds to the extent 
of $117,400 have been appropriated for de- 
velopment of the area. These appropriations 
have nearly exhausted the $125,000 to which 
the 1960 act limited authorized appropria- 
tions, 

H.R. 12389, if enacted, will increase this 
limitation to $550,000. This will bring the au- 
thorized amount into line with current esti- 
mates of what. will be required to complete 
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the project. It will also restore the author- 
ized amount to a figure approximating that 
which the Department of the Interior esti- 
mated in 1959 would be required for the job, 
due allowance being made for construction 
cost increases in the meantime and for cer- 
tain work which was not then foreseen. 

At the hearings in 1959 on H.R. 6108, 86th 
Congress—the bill which eventually became 
the act of July 6, 1960, cited aboye—the fig- 
ure furnished the committee was $344,000 for 
development work. Cost increases in the in- 
terim would bring this to about $430,000. 
The difference between this amount and the 
$550,000 called for by H.R. 12389 is accounted 
for by proposed additional installations. 

The plans of the National Park Service for 
development of the Arkansas Post National 
Memorial which enactment of H.R. 12389 will 
enable to be carried cut include the comple- 
tion of certain roads and trails, development 
of visitor parking, completion of a permanent 
visitor center, construction of two additional 
employee residences and of maintenance and 
utility facilities, completion of archeological 
and historical research, the marking and sta- 
bilization of important ruins, and the in- 
stallation of interpretive aids. 

Considering the importance of the Arkan- 
sas Post National Memorial as it was outlined 
to the House when the 1960 act was under 
consideration, the committee believes that 
the undertakings which enactment of H.R. 
12389 will permit should proceed in an ex- 
peditious manner. It therefore recommends 
enactment of this bill. 


cost 
Enactment of H.R. 12389 will entail the ex- 


penditure of $425,000 for which provision is 
not now made by law. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2097) to provide for judi- 
cial review of the constitutionality of 
grants for loans under certain acts, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


DESIGN PROTECTION ACT OF 1966 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1237) to encourage the creation 
of original ornamental designs of useful 
articles by protecting authors of such 
designs for a limited time against un- 
authorized copying which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments on page 3, after 
line 4 to insert: 

(e) composed of three-dimensional fea- 
tures of shape and surface with respect to 
men's, women's, and children’s apparel, in- 
cluding undergarments and outerwear. 


On page 14, line 8, after the word 
“record.” to strike out “Remedy against 
such a final determination may be had 
by means of a civil action against the 
Administrator pursuant to the provisions 
of section 1361 of title 28, United States 
Code, if commenced within such time 
after such decision, not less than 60 
days, as the administrator appoints.”; 
after line 13 to insert: 

(d) Remedy against a final adverse deter- 
mination under subparagraphs (b) and (c) 
above may be had by means of a civil action 
against the Administrator pursuant to the 
provision of section 1361 of title 28, United 
States Code, if commenced within such time 
after such decision, not less than 60 days, 
as the Administrator appoints. 
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At the beginning of line 20, to strike 
out (d)“ and insert “(e)”; on page 18, 
after line 12, to strike out: 


Sec. 20. The proprietor of a design shall 
have remedy for infringement by civil action 
instituted after (1) the issuance of a certifi- 
cate of registration of the design, or (2) the 
final refusal of registration of the design by 
the Administrator notwithstanding the due 
filing and prosecution of an application 
therefor in proper form: Provided, however, 
That such action is commenced within one 
year after such final refusal and that the 
Administrator is given notice by the plaintiff 
of the commencement of the action. 


And, in lieu there, to insert: 

Sec. 20. (a) The proprietor of a design 
shall have remedy for infringement by civil 
action instituted after issuance of a certifi- 
cate of registration of the design. 

(b) The proprietor of a design may have 
judicial review of a final refusal of the 
Administrator to register the design, by a 
civil action brought as for infringement if 
commenced within the time specified in sec- 
tion 12(d), and shall have remedy for in- 
fringement by the same action if the court 
adjudges the design subject to protection 
under this Act: Provided, That (1) he has 
previously duly filed and duly prosecuted to 
such final refusal an application in proper 
form for registration of the design, and (2) 
he causes a copy of the complaint in action 
to be delivered to the Administrator within 
ten days after the commencement of the 
action, and (3) the defendant has commit- 
ted acts in respect to the design which would 
constitute infringement with respect to a 
design protected under this Act. 


On page 20, line 10, after the word 
„party.“, to insert The court may also 
award other expenses of suit to a de- 
fendant prevailing in an action brought 
under section 20(b).”; on page 24, line 
12, after “of” to strike out “1965” and 
insert 1966.“; in line 18, after of“ to 
strike out “1965” and insert “1966.”; on 
page 25, line 3, after “of” to strike out 
“1965” and insert “1966,”; on page 26, 
in line 21, after the word “design,” to 
strike out “January 1, 1965” and insert 
“July 1, 1967.”; and on page 27, line 
19, after the word “of” to strike out 
“1965” and insert “1966.”’; so as to make 
the bill read: 

S. 1237 
DESIGNS PROTECTED 

Section 1. (a) The author or other pro- 
* prietor of an original ornamental design of 
a useful article may secure the protection 
provided by this Act upon complying with 
and subject to the provisions hereof. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) A “useful article“ is an article which 
in normal use has an intrinsic utilitarian 
function that is not merely to portray the 
appearance of the article or to convey in- 
formation. An article which normally is a 
part of a useful article shall be deemed to 
be a useful article. 

(2) The “design of a useful article”, here- 
inafter referred to as a “design”, consists of 
those aspects or elements of the article, in- 
cluding its two-dimensional or three- 
dimensional features of shape and surface, 
which make up the appearance of the article. 

(3) A design is “ornamental” if it is in- 
tended to make the article attractive or 
distinctive in appearance. 

(4) A design is original“ if it is the in- 
dependent creation of an author who did not 
copy it from another source, 

DESIGNS NOT SUBJECT TO PROTECTION 


Src. 2. Protection under this Act shall not 
be available for a design that is— 
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(a) not original; 

(b) staple or commonplace, such as a 
standard geometric figure, familiar symbol, 
emblem, or motif, or other shape, pattern, or 
configuration which has become common, 
prevalent, or ordinary; 

(c) different from a design excluded by 
subparagraph (b) above only in insignificant 
details or in elements which are variants 
commonly used in the relevant trades; or 

(d) dictated solely by a utilitarian func- 
tion of the articles that embodies it. 

(e) composed of three-dimensional fea- 
tures of shape and surface with respect to 
men's, women’s, and children’s apparel, in- 
cluding undergarments and outerwear. 


REVISIONS, ADAPTATIONS, AND REARRANGEMENTS 


Sec. 3. Protection for a design under this 
Act shall be available notwithstanding the 
employment in the design of subject matter 
excluded from protection under section 2, if 
the design is a substantial revision, adapta- 
tion, or rearrangement of said subject mat- 
ter: Provided, That such protection shall be 
available to a design employing subject mat- 
ter protected under title 17 or 35 of the 
United States Code or under this Act, only 
if such protected subject matter is employed 
with the consent of the proprietor thereof. 
Such protection shall be independent of any 
subsisting protection in subject matter em- 
ployed in the design, and shall not be con- 
strued as securing any right to subject mat- 
ter excluded from protection or as extending 
any subsisting protection. 


COMMENCEMENT .OF PROTECTION 


Sec. 4. (a) The protection provided for a 
design under this Act shall commence upon 
the date when the design is first made public. 

(b) A design is made public when, by the 
proprietor of the design or with his constent, 
an existing useful article embodying the de- 
sign anywhere publicly exhibited, publicly 
distributed, or offered for sale or sold to the 
public. 

TERM OF PROTECTION 


Sec. 5. (a) Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, the protection herein provided for a 
design shall continue for a term of five years 
from the date of the commencement of pro- 
tection as provided in section 4(a), but if a 
proper application for renewal is received by 
the Administrator during the year prior to 
the expiration of the five-year term, the 
protection herein provided shall be extended 
for an additional period of five years from 
the date of expiration of the first five years. 

(b) If the design notice actually applied 
shows a date earlier than the date of the 
commencement of protection as provided in 
section 4(a), protection shall terminate as 
though the term had commenced at the 
earlier date. 

(c) Where the distinguishing elements of 
a design are in substantially the same form 
in a number of different useful articles, the 
design shall be protected as to all such ar- 
ticles when protected as to one of them, but 
no more than one registration shall be re- 
quired. Upon expiration or termination of 
protection in a particular design as provided 
in this Act all rights under this Act in said 
design shall terminate, regardless of the 
number of different articles in which the 
design may have been utilized during the 
term of its protection. 

THE DESIGN NOTICE 

Sec, 6. (a) Whenever any design for which 
protection is sought under this Act is made 
public as provided in section 4(b), the 
proprietor shall, subject to the provisions of 
section 7, mark it or have it marked legibly 
with a design notice consisting of the fol- 
lowing three elements: 

(1) the words “Protected Design”, the ab- 
breviation “Prot’d Des.“ or the letter D“ 
within a circle, thus (D); 

(2) the year of the date on which the 
design was first made public; and 
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(3) the name of the proprietor, an ab- 
breviation by which the name can be recog- 
nized, or a generally accepted alternative 
designation of the proprietor; any distinctive 
identification of the proprietor may be used 
if it has been approved and recorded by the 
Administrator before the design marked with 
such identification is made public. 

After registration the registration number 
may be used instead of the elements specified 
in (2) and (3) hereof. 

(b) The notice shall be so located and ap- 
plied as to give reasonable notice of design 
protection while the useful article embody- 
ing the design is passing through its normal 
channels of commerce. This requirement 
may be fulfilled, in the case of sheetlike or 
strip materials bearing repetitive or con- 
tinuous designs, by application of the notice 
to each repetition, or to the margin, selvage, 
or reverse side of the material at reasonably 
frequent intervals, or to tags, or labels affixed 
to the material at such intervals. 

(c) When the proprietor of a design has 
complied with the provisions of this section, 
protection under this Act shall not be af- 
fected by the removal, destruction, or oblit- 
eration by others of the design notice on 
an article. 


EFFECT OF OMISSION OF NOTICE 


Sec. 7. The omission of the notice pre- 
scribed in section 6 shall not cause loss of 
the protection or prevent recovery for in- 
fringement against any person who, after 
written notice of the design protection, be- 
gins an undertaking leading to infringe- 
ment: Provided, That such omission shall 
prevent any recovery under section 22 
against a person who began an undertaking 
leading to infringement before receiving 
written notice of the design protection, and 
no injunction shall be had unless the pro- 
prietor of the design shall reimburse said 
person for any reasonable expenditure or 
contractual obligation in connection with 
such undertaking incurred before written 
notice of design protection, as the court in 
its discretion shall direct. The burden of 
proving written notice shall be on the pro- 
prietor. 

INFRINGEMENT 


Sec. 8. (a) It shall be infringement of a 
design protected under this Act for any per- 
son, without the consent of the proprietor 
of the design, within the United States or 
its territories or possessions and during the 
term of such protection, to— 

(1) make, have made, or import, for sale 
or for use in trade, any infringing article 
as defined in subsection (d) hereof; or 

(2) sell or distribute for sale or for use 
in trade any such infringing article: Pro- 
vided, however, That a seller or distributor 
of any such article who did not make or 
import the same shall be deemed to be an 
infringer only if— 

(1) he induced or acted in collusion with 
a manufacturer to make, or an importer to 
import such article (merely purchasing or 
giving an order to purchase in the ordinary 
course of business shall not of itself consti- 
tute such inducement or collusion); or 

(ii) he refuses or fails upon the request of 
the proprietor of the design to make a 
prompt and full disclosure of his source of 
such article, and he orders or reorders such 
article after having received notice by regis- 
tered or certified mail of the protection sub- 
sisting in the design. 

(b) It shall be not infringement to make, 
have made, import, sell, or distribute, any 
article embodying a design created without 
knowledge of, and copying from, a protected 
design. 

(c) A person who incorporates into his 
own product of manufacture an infringing 
article acquired from others in the ordinary 
course of business, or who, without knowl- 
edge of the protected design, makes or proc- 
esses an infringing article for the account of 
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another person in the ordinary course of 
business, shall not be deemed an infringer 
except under the conditions of clauses (i) 
and (ii) of paragraph (a) (2) of this section. 
Accepting an order or reorder from the 
source of the infringing article shall be 
deemed ordering or reordering within the 
meaning of clause (ii) of paragraph (a) (2) 
of this section. 

(d) An “infringing article“ as used herein 
is any article, the design of which has been 
copied from the protected design, without 
the consent of the proprietor: Provided, how- 
ever, That an illustration or picture of a pro- 
tected design in an advertisement, book, 
periodical, newspaper, photograph, broad- 
cast, motion picture, or similar medium shall 
not be deemed to be an infringing article. 
An article is not an infringing article if it 
embodies, in common with the protected de- 
sign, only elements described in subsections 
(a) through (d) of section 2. 

(e) The party alleging rights in a design 
in any action or proceeding’ shall have the 
burden of affirmatively establishing its orig- 
inality whenever the opposing party intro- 
duces an earlier work which is identical to 
such design, or so similar as to make a prima 
facie showing that such design was copied 
from such work. 


APPLICATION FOR REGISTRATION 


Sec. 9. (a) Protection under this Act shall 
be lost if application for registration of the 
design is not made within six months after 
the date on which the design was first made 
public as provided in section 4(b). 

(b) Application for registration or renewal 
may be made by the proprietor of the design. 

(c) The application for registration shall 
be made to the Administrator and shall state 
(1) the name and address of the author or 
authors of the design; (2) the name and 
address of the proprietor if different from the 
author; (3) the specific name of the article, 
indicating its utility; (4) the date when the 
design was first made public as provided in 
section 4(b); and (5) such other informa- 
tion as may be required by the Administrator. 
The application for registration may include 
a description setting forth the salient fea- 
tures of the design, but the absence of such 
a description shall not prevent registration 
under this Act. 

(d) The application for registration shall 
be accompanied by a statement under oath 
by the applicant or his duly authorized agent 
or representative, setting forth that, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief (1) the de- 
sign is original and was created by the author 
or authors named in the application; (2) 
the design has not previously been registered 
on behalf of the applicant or his predecessor 
in title; (3) the design has been made pub- 
lic as provided in section 4(b); and (4) the 
applicant is the person entitled to protec- 
tion and to registration under this Act. If 
the design has been made public with the 
design notice prescribed in section 6, the 
statement shall also describe the exact form 
and position of the design notice. 

(e) Error in any statement or assertion as 
to the utility of the article named in the 
application, the design of which is sought 
to be registered, shall not affect the protec- 
tion secured under this Act. 

(f) Errors in omitting a joint author or 
in naming an alleged joint author shall not 
affect the validity of the registration, or the 
actual ownership or the protection of the 
design: Provided, That the name of one in- 
dividual who was in fact an author is stated 
in the application. Where the design was 
made within the regular scope of the author's 
employment and individual authorship of 
the design is difficult or impossible to ascribe 
and the application so states, the name and 
address of the employer for whom the design 
was made may be stated instead of that of 
the individual author. 
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(g) The application for registration shall 
be accompanied by two copies of a drawing 
or other pictorial representation of the use- 
ful article having one or more views ade- 
quate to show the design, in a form and style 
suitable for reproduction, which shall be 
deemed a part of the application. 

(h) Related useful articles having common 
design features may be included in the same 
application under such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator. 


BENEFIT OF EARLIER FILING DATE IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRY 

Sec, 10. An application for registration of 
a design filed in this country by any person 
who has, or whose legal representative or 
predecessor or successor in title has pre- 
viously regularly filed an application for reg- 
istration of the same design in a foreign 
country which affords similar privileges in 
the case of applications filed in the United 
States or to citizens of the United States 
shall have the same effect as if filed in this 
country on the date on which the applica- 
tion was first filed in any such foreign coun- 
try, if the application in this country is filed 
within six months from the earliest date on 
which any such foreign application was filed. 


OATHS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Sec. 11. Oaths and acknowledgments re- 
quired by this Act may be made before any 
person in the United States authorized by 
law to administer oaths, or, when made in a 
foreign country, before any diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States author- 
ized to administer oaths, or before any offi- 
cial authorized to administer oaths in the 
foreign country concerned, whose authority 
shall be proved by a certificate of a diplo- 
matic or consular officer of the United States, 
and shall be valid if they comply with the 
laws of the state or country where made. 


EXAMINATION OF APPLICATION AND ISSUE OR 
REFUSAL OF REGISTRATION 

Sec. 12. (a) Upon the filing of an applica- 
tion for registration in proper form as pro- 
vided in section 9, and upon payment of the 
fee provided in section 15, the Administrator 
shall determine whether or not the applica- 
tion relates to a design which on its face ap- 
pears to be subject to protection under this 
Act, and if so, he shall register the design. 
Registration under this subsection shall be 
announced by publication. 

(b) If, in his judgment, the application 
for registration relates to a design which on 
its face is not subject to protection under 
this Act, the Administrator shall send the 
applicant a notice of his refusal to register 
and the grounds therefor. Within three 
months from the date the notice of refusal 
is sent, the applicant may request, in writing, 
reconsideration of his application. After con- 
sideration of such a request, the Administra- 
tor shall either register the design or send 
the applicant a notice of his final refusal to 
register. 

(c) Any person who believes he is or will 
be damaged by a registration under this Act 
may, upon payment of the prescribed fee, 
apply to the Administrator at any time to 
cancel the registration on the ground that 
the design is not subject to protection under 
the provisions of this Act, stating the reasons 
therefor. Upon receipt of an application for 
cancellation, the Administrator shall send 
the proprietor of the design, as shown in the 
records of the Office of the Administrator, a 
notice of said application, and the proprietor 
shall have a period of three months from the 
date such notice was mailed in which to pre- 
sent arguments in support of the validity of 
the registration. It shall also be within the 
authority of the Administrator to establish, 
by regulation, conditions under which the 
opposing parties may appear and be heard in 
support of their arguments. If, after the 
periods provided for the presentation of ar- 
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guments have expired, the Administrator de- 
termines that the applicant for cancellation 
has established that the design is not subject 
to protection under the provisions of this 
Act, he shall order the registration stricken 
from the record. Cancellation under this 
subsection shall be announced by publica- 
tion, and notice of the Administrator's final 
determination with respect to any applica- 
tion for cancellation shall be sent to the ap- 
plicant and to the proprietor of record. 

“(d) Remedy against a final adverse deter- 
mination under subparagraphs (b) and (c) 
above may be had by means of a civil action 
against the Administrator pursuant to the 
provision of section 1361 of title 28, United 
States Code, if commenced within such time 
after such decision, not less than 60 days, as 
the Administrator appoints.” 

(e) When a design has been registered un- 
der this section, the lack of utility of any 
article in which it has been embodied shall 
be no defense to an infringement action un- 
der section 20, and no ground for cancella- 
tion under subsection (c) of this section or 
under section 23. 

CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION 

Sec. 13. Certificates of registration shall 
be issued in the name of the United States 
under the seal of the Office of the Admin- 
istrator and shall be recorded in the official 
records of that Office. The certificate shall 
state the name of the useful article, the date 
of filing of the application, the date on 
which the design was first made public as 
provided in section 4(b) or any earlier date 
as set forth in section 5(b), and shall con- 
tain a reproduction of the drawing or other 
pictorial representation showing the design. 
Where a description of the salient features 
of the design appears in the application, this 
description shall also appear in the certifi- 
cate. A renewal certificate shall contain the 
date of renewal registration in addition to 
the foregoing. A certificate of initial or re- 
newal registration shall be admitted in any 
court as prima facie evidence of the facts 
stated therein. 

PUBLICATION OF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND INDEXES 

Sec. 14. (a) The Administrator shall pub- 
lish lists and indexes of registered designs 
and cancellations thereof and may also pub- 
lish the drawing or other pictorial repre- 
sentatives of registered designs for sale or 
other distribution. 

(b) The Administrator shall establish and 
maintain a file of the drawings or other pic- 
torial representations of registered designs, 
which file shall be available for use by the 
public under such conditions as the Admin- 
istrator may prescribe. 

FEES 

Sec. 15. (a) There shall be paid to the 
Administrator the following fees: 

(1) On filing each application for registra- 
tion or for renewal of registration of a 
design, $15. 

(2) For each additional related article in- 
cluded in one application, $10. 

(3) For recording assignments, $3 for the 
first six pages, and for each additional two 
pages or less, $1. 

(4) For a certificate of correction of an 
error not the fault of the Office, $10. 

(5) For certification of copies of records, 
$1. 
(6) On filing each application for can- 
cellation of a registration, $15. 

(b) The Administrator may establish 
charges for materials or services furnished 
by the Office, not specified above, reasonably 
related to the cost thereof. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec. 16. The Administrator may establish 
regulations not inconsistent with law for 
the administration of this Act. 
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Src, 17. Upon payment of the prescribed 
fee, any person may obtain a certified copy 
of any Official record of the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, which copy shall be admissible 
in evidence with the same effect as the 
original. 

CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 18. The Administrator may correct 
any error in a registration incurred through 
the fault of the Office, or, upon payment of 
the required fee, any error of a clerical or 
typographical nature not the fault of the 
Office occurring in good faith, by a certificate 
of correction under seal. Such registration, 
together with the certificate, shall there- 

‘after have the same effect as if the same had 
been originally issued in such corrected 
form. 

OWNERSHIP AND TRANSFER 


Sec. 19. (a) The property right in a design 
subject to protection under this Act shall 
vest in the author, the legal representatives 
of a deceased author or of one under legal 
incapacity, the employer for whom the au- 
thor created the design in the case of a de- 
sign made within the regular scope of the 
author's employment, or a person to whom 
the rights of the author or of such employer 
have been transferred. The person or per- 
sons in whom the property right is vested 
shall be considered the proprietor of the 
design. 

(b) The property right in a registered de- 
sign, or a design for which an application for 
registration has been or may be filed, may 
be assigned, granted, conveyed, or mortgaged 
by an instrument in writing, signed by the 
proprietor, or may be bequeathed by will. 

(c) An acknowledgement as provided in 
section 11 shall be prima facie evidence of the 
execution of an assignment, grant, convey- 
ance, or mortgage. 

(d) An assignment, grant, conveyance, or 
mortgage shall be void as against any sub- 
sequent purchaser or mortgagee for a valu- 
able consideration, without notice, unless it 
is recorded in the Office of the Adminis- 
trator within three months from its date of 
execution or prior to the date of such subse- 
quent purchase or mortgage. 


REMEDY FOR INFRINGEMENT 


Sec. 20. (a) The proprietor of a design 
shall have remedy for infringement by civil 
action instituted after issuance of a certifi- 
cate of registration of the design. 

(b) The proprietor of a design may have 
judicial review of a final refusal of the Ad- 
ministrator to register the design, by a civil 
action brought as for infringement if com- 
menced within the time specified in section 
12(d), and shall have remedy for infringe- 
ment by the same action if the court ad- 
judges the design subject to protection under 
this Act: Provided, That (1) he has pre- 
viously duly filed and duly prosecuted to 
such final refusal an application in proper 
form for registration of the design, and (2) 
he causes a copy of the complaint in action 
to be delivered to the Administrator within 
ten days after the commencement of the 
action, and (3) the defendant has commit- 
ted acts in respect to the design which would 
constitute infringement with respect to a 
design protected under this Act. 

INJUNCTION 

Sec. 21. The several courts having juris- 
diction of actions under this Act may grant 
injunctions in accordance with the princi- 
ples of equity to prevent infringement, in- 
cluding in their discretion, prompt relief by 
temporary restraining orders and preliminary 
injunction. 

RECOVERY FOR INFRINGEMENT, AND SO FORTH 
‘ Sec. 22. (a) Upon finding for the claimant 

the court shall award him ade- 
quate to compensate for the infringement, 
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but in no event less than the reasonable 
value the court shall assess them, In either 
event the court may increase the damages to 
such amount, not exceeding $5,000 or $1 per 
copy, whichever is greater, as to the court 
shall appear to be just. The damages 
awarded in any of the above circumstances 
shall constitute compensation and not a 
penalty. The court may receive expert tes- 
timony as an aid to the determination of 
damages. 

(b) No recovery under paragraph (a) shall 
be had for any infringement committed more 
than three years prior to the filing of the 
complaint. 

(c) The court may award resasonable at- 
torney’s fees to the prevailing party. The 
court may also award other expenses of suit 
to a defendant prevailing in an action 
brought under section 20(b). 

(d) The court may order that all in- 
fringing articles, and any plates, molds, pat- 
terns, models, or other means specifically 
adapted for making the same be delivered up 
for destruction or other disposition as the 
court may direct. 


POWER OF COURT OVER REGISTRATION 


Sec. 23. In any action involving a design 
for which protection is sought under this 
Act, the court when appropriate may order 
registration of a design or the cancellation of 
a registration. Any such order shall be cer- 
tified by the court to the Administrator, who 
shall make appropriate entry upon the rec- 
ords of his Office. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTION ON REGISTRATION 
FRAUDULENTLY OBTAINED 


Sec. 24. Any person who shall bring an ac- 
tion for infringement knowing that registra- 
tion of the design was obtained by a false 
or fraudulent representation materially af- 
fecting the rights under this Act, shall be 
liable in the sum of $1,000, or such part 
thereof as the court may determine, as com- 
pensation to the defendant, to be charged 
against the plaintiff and paid to the defend- 
ant, in addition to such costs and attorney's 
fees of the defendant as may be assessed by 
the court. 


PENALTY FOR FALSE MARKING 


Sec. 25. (a) Whoever, for the purpose of 
deceiving the public, marks upon, or applies 
to, or uses in advertising in connection with 
any article made, used, distributed, or sold 
by him, the design of which is not protected 
under this Act, a design notice as specified 
in section 6 or any other words or symbols 
importing that the design is protected under 
this Act, knowing that the design is not so 
protected, shall be fined not more than $500 
for every such offense. 

(b) Any person may sue for the penalty, 
in which event, one-half shall go to the per- 
son suing and the other to the use of the 
United States. 

PENALTY FOR FALSE REPRESENTATION 

Sec. 26. Whoever knowingly makes a false 
representation materially affecting the rights 
obtainable under this Act for the purpose of 
obtaining registration of a design under this 
Act shall be fined not less than $500 and not 
more than $1,000, and any rights or privileges 
he may have in the design under this Act 
shall be forfeited. 


RELATION TO COPYRIGHT LAW 


Sec. 27. (a) Nothing in this Act shall af- 
fect any right or remedy now or hereafter 
held by any person under title 17 of the 
United States Code. 

(b) When a pictorial, graphic, or sculptural 
work in which copyright subsists under title 
17 of the United States Code is utilized in an 
original ornamental design of a useful article, 
by the copyright proprietor or under an ex- 
press license from him, the design shall be 
eligible for protection under the provisions 
of this Act. 
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RELATION TO PATENT LAW 

Src. 28. (a) Nothing in this Act shall af- 
fect any right or remedy available to or held 
by any person under title 35 of the United 
States Code. 

(b) The issuance of a design patent for an 
ornamental design for an article of manufac- 
ture under said title 35 shall terminate any 
protection of the design under this Act. 
COMMON LAW AND OTHER RIGHTS UNAFFECTED 

Sec. 29. Nothing in this Act shall annul 
or limit (1) common law or other rights or 
remedies, if any, available to or held by any 
person with respect to a design which has 
not been made public as provided in section 
4(b), or (2) any trademark right or right to 
be protected against unfair competition. 


ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 30. The Administrator and Office of 
the Administrator referred to in this Act 
shall be such officer and office as the Presi- 
dent may designate. 


SEVERABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 31. If any provision of this Act or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstance is held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the Act or the application to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


AMENDMENT OF COPYRIGHT LAW 


Sec. 32. Chapter I of title 17, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing: 

“$33. Ornamental design of useful article 
not subject to deposit; effect of 
utilization of copyrighted work in 
design of useful article 

“(a) For purposes of deposit under sec- 
tions 12 and 13 of this title, the Copyright 
Office shall in no case be required to accept 
for deposit a useful article even if it em- 
bodies a pictorial, graphic, or sculptured 
work, but nothing in this subsection shall 
preclude deposit and registration of pictorial, 
graphic, or sculptural works that portray 
useful articles or that are intended for 
utilization in the designs of useful articles. 

“(b) When a pictorial, graphic, or sculp- 
tural work in which copyright subsists under 
this title is utilized in an orna- 
mental design of a useful article, by the 
copyright proprietor or under an express 
license from him, the design shall be eligible 
for protection under the provisions of the 
Design Protection Act of 1966. 

“(c) Protection under this title of a work 
in which copyright subsists shall terminate 
with respect to its utilization in useful ar- 
ticles whenever the copyright proprietor has 
obtained registration of an ornamental de- 
sign of a useful article embodying said work 
under the provisions of the Design Protec- 
tion Act of 1966. Unless and until the copy- 
right proprietor has obtained such regis- 
tration, the copyrighted pictorial, graphic, 
or sculptural work shall continue in all re- 
spects to be covered by and subject to the 
protection afforded by the copyright sub- 
sisting under this title. Nothing in this 
section shall be deemed to create any addi- 
tional rights or protection under this title. 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall affect 
any right or remedy held by any person un- 
der this title in a work in which copyright 
was subsisting on the effective date of the 
Design Protection Act of 1966, or with respect 
to any utilization of a copyrighted work 
other than in the design of a useful article. 

“(e) A ‘useful article’ as used in this sec- 
tion is an article which in normal use has an 
intrinsic utilitarian function that is not 
merely to portray the appearance of the ar- 
ticle or to convey information. An article 
which is normally a part of a useful article 
shall be deemed to be a useful article.” 
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AMENDMENT OF OTHER STATUTES 

Sec. 33. (a) Subdivision a(2) of section 70 
of the Ba Act of July 1, 1898, as 
amended (11 U.S.C. 110(a)), is amended by 

“des after “patent rights,” 
and “design registration,” after “application 
for patent,”. ' 

(b) Title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “designs,” after “patents,” 
in first sentence of section 1338 (a); 

(2) by inserting , design,” after patent“ 
in the second sentence of section 1338 (a); 

(3) by inserting “design,” after “copy- 
right,” in section 1338(b); 

(4) by inserting “and registered designs” 
after “copyrights” in section 1400; and 

(5) by revising section 1498(a) to read as 
follows: 

„(a) Whenever a registered design or in- 
vention is used or manufactured by or for 
the United States without license of the 
owner thereof or lawful right to use or manu- 
facture the same, the owner's remedy shall 
be by action against the United States in the 
Court of Claims for the recovery of his rea- 
sonable and entire compensation for such 
use and manufacture. 

“For the purposes of this section, the use 
or manufacture of a registered design or 
an invention described in and covered by 
a patent of the United States by a contrac- 
tor, a subcontractor, or any person, firm, 
or corporation for the Government and with 
the authorization or consent of the Govern- 
ment, shall be construed as use or manufac- 
ture for the United States. 

“The court shall not award compensation 
under this section if the claim is based on 
the use or manufacture by or for the United 
States of any article owned, leased, used by, 
or in the possession of the United States, 
prior to, in the case of an invention, July 
1, 1918, and in the case of a registered 
design July 1, 1967. 

“A Government employee shall have the 
right to bring suit against the Government 
under this section except where he was in 
a position to order, influence, or induce use 
of the registered design or invention by the 
Government. This section shall not confer 
a right of action on any registrant or pat- 
entee or any assignee of such registrant or 
patentee with respect to any design created 
by or invention discovered or invented by a 
person while in the employment or service of 
the United States, where the design or inven- 
tion was related to the official functions of 
the employee, in cases in which such func- 
tions included research and development, or 
in the making of which Government time, 
materials, or facilities were used.” 

TIME OF TAKING EFFECT 

Sec. 34. This Act shall take effect one year 
after its enactment, 

NO RETROACTIVE EFFECT 

Sec. 35. Protection under this Act shall 
not be available for any design that has been 
made public as provided in section 4(b) 
prior to the effective date of this Act. 


SHORT TITLE 
Sec. 36. This Act may be cited as The De- 
sign Protection Act of 1966.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1404), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENTS 


The amendments are primarily intended to 
clarify provisions of the bill. The first 
amendment would exclude from protection, 
designs that are composed of three-dimen- 
sional features of shape and surface with 
respect to men's, women's, and children’s 
apparel, including undergarments and outer- 
wear, 

The second amendment specifically pro- 
vides for a remedy from a final adverse deter- 
mination of the Administrator under both 
subsections (b) and (c) of section 12 relating 
to the refusal of registration of a design. 
As introduced, the bill specifically provided a 
remedy only under subsection (c) of section 
12. 

The third amendment reletters a sub- 
section. 

The fourth amendment deletes the original 
language of section 20 relating to the remedy 
for infringement and substitutes new lan- 
guage, including a more reasonable time limit 
on the joining of a suit to review a final ad- 
verse determination of the Administrator 
with an action for infringement of a design. 

The fifth amendment, which relates to 
section 22 concerning recovery for infringe- 
ment, provides for an additional discretion- 
ary award to be made to a defendant pre- 
vailing in an action under section 20(b). 
The purpose of the amendment is to dis- 
courage the bringing of frivolous suits when 
a registered design has not been obtained. 

The remaining amendments are technical 
in nature. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, 
as amended, is to encourage the creation of 
original ornamental designs of useful articles 
by protecting the authors of such designs for 
a limited time against unauthorized copying. 
The bill is intended to offer the creators of 
ornamental designs of useful articles a new 
form of protection directed toward the spe- 
cial problems arising in the design field, and 
is intended to avoid the defects of the exist- 
ing copyright and design patent statutes by 
providing simple, easily secured, and effective 
design protection for the period of 5 years, 
or, if renewed, a period of 10 years, under ap- 
propriate safeguards and conditions. 

Such designs are presently protected by de- 
sign patents issued under title 35, United 
States Code, if they meet the requirements 
of title 35. A design patent may not be is- 
sued until a search has been made to deter- 
mine that such design possesses novelty. 
The design patent law, while affording pro- 
tection to some designs, has proved inade- 
quate to protect those whose designs have 
only a short life expectancy. 

The present copyright statute is equally 
inappropriate for the protection of such de- 
signs. The term of copyright protection is 
too long for the majority of designs. The 
scope of copyright protection is too broad, 
while the notice and registration require- 
ments do not fit the needs of design protec- 
tion. Also, the copyright law protects only 
those designs which can be separately identi- 
fied as “works of art.” 

Because of the limitations of both the 
design patent and copyright laws, this leg- 
islation proposes to establish a new form of 
protection for “original ornamental designs 
of useful articles.” The subject matter of 
the bill is limited to designs of useful ar- 
ticles, the term “design” referring to those 
features of the useful article intended to give 
it an ornamental a nee. The protec- 
tion provided by this legislation would begin 
when a useful article, bearing the design, is 
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made public, and would last for 5 or, if re- 
newed, 10 years. 

Nothing in this legislation would affect 
any rights or remedies presently available 
under titles 17 and 35 of the United States 
Code. 

STATEMENT 

The instant bill is substantially similar to 
S. 1884 passed by the Senate in the 87th 
Congress, and S. 776 approved by the Senate 
in the 88th Congress. No final action was 
taken in the other body on either measure. 

S. 1884 was the outgrowth of S. 2075 and 
S. 2852 introduced during the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress. It reflected the success- 
ful effort of the sponsors of the predecessor 
bills and other interested groups to eliminate 
the differences between the bills introduced 
during the 86th Congress. 

The Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights of this Committee 
held public hearings on the subject of de- 
sign protection legislation in 1960 and 1961 
and the record of those hearings was incor- 
porated by reference as part of the sub- 
committee proceedings on S. 1237. Subse- 
quent to the passage of design legislation by 
the Senate in the 88th Congress, various re- 
tailers expressed concern as to possible lig- 
bility under the provisions of this legisla- 
tion. It was primarily to explore that issue 
that the Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights conducted a public 
hearing July 28, 1965, in connection with its 
consideration of S. 1287. 


VIEWS OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The Library of Congress testified on July 28, 
1965, in support of S. 1237. 

The Department of Commerce, in its re- 
port dated May 31, 1966, endorsed the objec- 
tives of the legislation and suggested certain 
amendments. 

The Department of Justice, in its report 
dated June 3, 1966, opposed the proposed 
legislation because of the Department’s op- 
position to exceptions from the provisions 
of the antitrust laws and also because of 
reservations concerning the constitutionality 
of the proposed legislation. 

The Small Business Administration, in its 
report dated June 1, 1966, endorsed the leg- 
islation. 


MISS MATSUE SATO 


The bill (S. 3238) for the relief of Miss 
Matsue Sato was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Miss Matsue Sato, the fiancée 
of Mr. Mark R. Edelberg, a citizen of the 
United States, shall be eligible for a visa as 
a nonimmigrant temporary visitor for a peri- 
od of three months: Provided, That the ad- 
ministrative authorities find that the said 
Miss Matsue Sato is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Mr. Mark H. Edelberg 
and that she is found otherwise admissible 
under the immigration laws. In the event 
the marriage between the above-named per- 
sons does not occur within three months af- 
ter the entry of the said Miss Matsue Sato, 
she shall be required to depart from the 
United States and upon failure to do so shall 
be deported in accordance with the provi- 
sions of sections 242 and 243 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. In the event that 
the marriage between the above-named per- 
sons shall occur within three months after 
the entry of the said Miss Matsue Sato, the 
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Attorney Gencral is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for perma- 
nent residence of the said Miss Matsue Sato 
as of the date of the payment by her of the 
required visa fee, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1405), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
flance of a U.S. citizen to enter the United 
States. If the marriage occurs within 3 
months after her entry to the United States, 
her status may be adjusted to that of a law- 
ful resident alien. 


UNIFORM CIVIL APPELLATE RULES 


The bill (S. 3254) to amend sections 
2072 and 2112 of title 28, United States 
Code, with respect to the scope of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and to 
repeal inconsistent legislation was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
catchline and first paragraph of section 2072 
of title 28 of the United States Code are 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“§ 2072. Rules of civil procedure 

“The Supreme Court shall have the power 
to prescribe by general rules, the forms of 
process, writs, pleadings, and motions, and 
the practice and procedure of the district 
courts and courts of appeals of the United 
States in civil actions, including admiralty 
and maritime cases, and appeals therein, and 
the practice and procedure in proceedings 
for the review by the courts of appeals of 
decisions of the Tax Court of the United 
States and for the judicial review or en- 
forcement of orders of administrative 
agencies, boards, commissions, and officers.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2073 and 2074 of title 28 of 
the United States Code are repealed, but 
their repeal shall not operate to invalidate 
or repeal rules adopted under the authority 
of one of those sections prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act, which rules shall remain in 
effect until superseded by rules prescribed 
under the authority of section 2072 of title 
28 of the United States Code as amended by 
this Act. 

Src. 3. Item 2072 in the analysis of chapter 
131 of title 28 of the United States Code, ap- 
pearing immediately preceding section 2071 
thereof, is amended so as to read as follows: 
“Sec, 2072. Rules of civil procedure.“, 


and items 2073 and 2074 are stricken from 
such analysis. 

Src. 4. Section 11 of the Act of December 
29, 1950 (ch. 1189, 64 Stat. 1132; 5 U.S.C. 
1041), is repealed, but its repeal shall not 
operate to invalidate or repeal rules adopted 
under the authority of that section prior to 
the enactment of this Act, which rules shall 
remain in effect until superseded by rules 
prescribed under the authority of section 
2072 of title 28 of the United States Code as 
amended by this Act. 

Sec. 5. (a) The first sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 2112 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: “The rules prescribed under the au- 
thority of section 2072 of this title may pro- 
vide for the time and manner of filing and 
the contents of the record in all proceedings 
instituted in the courts of appeals to enjoin, 
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set aside, suspend, modify, or otherwise re- 
view or enforce orders of administrative 
agencies, boards, commissions, and officers.” 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (b) 
of section 2112 of title 28 of the United States 
Code is amended by striking out the phrase 
“the said rules of the court of appeals” and 
striking out the phrase “the rules of such 
court” and inserting in lieu of each of such 
phrases the phrase “the rules prescribed 
under the authority of section 2072 of this 
title”. 

(c) The amendments of section 2112 of 
title 28 of the United States Code made by 
this Act shall not operate to invalidate or 
repeal rules adopted under the authority of 
that section prior to the enactment of this 
Act, which rules shall remain in effect until 
superseded by rules prescribed under the 
authority of section 2072 of title 28 of the 
United States Code as amended by this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1406), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Supreme Court to extend 
the scope of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure to encompass practice and procedure 
in civil actions conducted before the U.S. 
courts of appeals. The bill also codifies in 
one section the rule-making power with re- 
spect to civil rules, admiralty rules and ap- 
peals from the Tax Court of the United 
States. Rules for appeals of agency deci- 
sions will also be promulgated under the 
amended 28 U.S.C. section 2072. 


STATEMENT 


Current statutory law provides that the 
Supreme Court has the power to prescribe 
rules for the trial and appeal of criminal 
cases, 18 U.S.C., sections 3771-3772, the trial 
and appeal of admiralty and maritime cases, 
28 U.S.C., section 2073, and the review of de- 
cisions of the Tax Court of the United States, 
28 U.S.C., section 2074. However, the statute 
which provides for the promulgations of civil 
rules of procedure, 28 U.S.C., section 2072, 
extends only to the practice and procedure of 
the district courts of the United States, mak- 
ing no provision for governing the practice 
and procedure in the courts of appeals. 

Due to this omission in the existing stat- 
utory pattern, the Rules of Civil Procedure 
cover only the preliminary procedure on ap- 
peal from the filing of the notice of appeal 
in the district court to the docketing of the 
appeal and the filing of the record in the 
court of appeals. Appellate procedure be- 
yond that point is controlled by the individ- 
ual rules of the courts of appeals to which 
the particular appeal is taken. There are 11 
courts of appeals and consequently 11 differ- 
ent sets of rules governing appellate pro- 
ceedings in the Federal system. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States has considered the problem of the 
diversity in appellate procedure, and its 
Advisory Committee on Appellate Rules has 
been drafting a set of uniform rules. In 
March 1964 the Conference reported: 

“The Conference considered the question 
as to the manner in which a set of appellate 
rules, when finally perfected, can be promul- 
gated. Upon recommendation of the 
Advisory] Committee, the Conference ap- 
proved a draft bill, submitted by the Com- 
mittee, which would amend 28 U.S. C., sec- 
tion 2072, to enlarge the present civil rule- 
making authority of the Supreme Court of 
the United States to include appellate rules. 
The bill, as drawn, would extend the civil 
rulemaking power of the Supreme Court to 
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include bankruptcy proceedings and pro- 
ceedings for the review and enforcement of 
orders of administrative agencies. The bill 
would also consolidate the present admiralty 
rulemaking power with that for all other 
civil actions.” (Annual Report of the Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts, 1964, at p. 22.) 

Judicial Conference of the United States 


has informed the committee that it 
“urgently” recommends the passage of 
S. 3254. 


The bill also has the effect of placing in 
one statutory section substantially all of the 
rulemaking authority with respect to civil 
proceedings, The bill will not alter the pro- 
visions of the third paragraph of section 
2072 of title 28, United States Code, and all 
amendments to existing Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure and any new rules proposed 
under the authority of S. 3254 would not take 
effect until they had been reported to Con- 
gress at or after the beginning of a regular 
session but not later than May 1 and only 
after the expiration of 90 days after they had 
been so reported. 

Under these provisions it would be neces- 
sary for Congress to enact a law within the 
90-day period to prevent a proposed rule 
from taking effect. Even though section 2072 
of title 28 provides that rules must not af- 
fect substantive rights, as a practical matter 
little opportunity is available for Congress 
to act upon a proposed rule that might in- 
fringe upon this requirement. 

This bill follows a procedure for the 
adoption of appellate rules that parallels the 
procedures under existing law for the pro- 
mulgation of the Federal Rules of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure. In following this pro- 
cedure, however, it is not necessarily the in- 
tention of the committee to indicate renewed 
approval of this manner of promulgating 
rules of court procedure. Members of the 
Supreme Court and of this committee have 
expressed reservations about the way in 
which rules of court procedures are adopted, 
and about the lack of opportunity for con- 
gressional review, and have suggested that 
the matter deserves careful reexamination. 

Federal practice and procedure now has 
the benefit of uniform appellate rules for the 
prosecution of every type of appeal except a 
civil appeal. This bill, if enacted, will ex- 
tend this benefit to civil appeals as well. 

In view of these considerations, the com- 
mittee recommends that the bill S. 3254, be 
considered favorably. 


REAPPOINTMENT OF THE LEGIS- 
LATURE OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS _ REVISION 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (H.R. 13277) to amend the Revised 

Organic Act of the Virgin Island to pro- 

vide for the reapportionment of the Leg- 

islature of the Virgin Islands which had 
been reported from the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs with amend- 

ments on page 1, at the beginning of line 

3, to strike out “That, effective January 

1, 1967,” and insert That“; and on page 

2, after line 9, to insert the following 

new section: 

Sec. 2. This Act shall be effective with re- 
spect to the legislature to be elected at the 
regular general election in November 1966, 
and thereafter. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 
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Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1407), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 13277 is to amend the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to 
provide for the enlargement and reappor- 
tionment of the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands. 

NEED 


The Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands (act of July 22, 1954, 68 Stat. 497, as 
amended; 48 U.S.C. ch. 12) vests the terri- 
tory’s legislative power in a unicameral body 
composed of 11 members, known as senators. 
The power of the legislature extends to “all 
rightful subjects of legislation” not incon- 
sistent with the laws of the United States 
which are applicable to the Virgin Islands. 

The islands are divided into three legisia- 
tive districts, St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. 
John. Section 5(b) of the Revised Organic 
Act apportions two senators to the district of 
St. Thomas, two to the district of St. Croix, 
and one to the district of St. John. The 
other six are elected at large. Under the 
present statute each elector is entitled to 
vote for two and only two of the at-large 
candidates. 

If enacted, H.R. 13277 will enlarge the 
membership of the legislature to 15, permit 
its reapportionment in keeping with the re- 
cent U.S. Supreme Court decisions enunci- 
ating the “one man, one vote” principle, and 
abolish the “two out of six“ rule. Pending 
action by the legislature it will also fix the 
total number of members to be elected at 
large at four and allocate five each to St. 
Thomas and St. Croix and one to St. John. 

The responsibility of the Congress for con- 
tinulng the development of meaningful self- 
government for the Virgin Islands and, al- 
though the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the recent reapportionment cases do not 
apply per se to the Virgin Islands, keeping 
it as consistent as possible with the princi- 
ples of those cases and the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment require the 
enactment of this legislation. 

The addition of four seats will, further- 
more, enable the legislature to discharge its 
duties better than it now can. This will be 
particularly helpful in view of the rapid 
economic development that has taken place 
in the Virgin Islands in recent years and that 
requires the legislature to consider increas- 
ingly sophisticated and complex problems. 

The in H.R. 13277 for reappor- 
tionment from time to time as the legisla- 
ture sees fit, subject to the qualification that 
no person in the Virgin Islands be denied the 
equal protection of the laws by such reap- 
portionment and that every voter be per- 
mitted to vote for the whole number of per- 
sons to be elected in any district or at-large 
election, will permit the wishes of the people 
of the Virgin Islands, as they may be ex- 
pressed, to prevail. While H.R, 13277 does 
not follow a recommendation of a recent con- 
stitutional convention in the Virgin Islands 
that whatever reapportionment is agreed 
upon shall be frozen by Federal statute, it is 
believed that this should be adjustable as 
population shifts occur and that the local 
legislature is the proper body to make what- 
ever reapportionment may be necessary, it 
in no way contravenes the basic principles 
which that convention recommended. 

The omission of the existing provision of 
law limiting each voter to two at-large can- 
didates will, it is believed, strengthen democ- 
racy in the Virgin Islands. The present pro- 
vsion, some believe, lends itself to arrange- 
ments by and between strong and disciplined 
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political factions and leaders which lead to 
the election of candidates who are not neces- 
sarily the popular choice of the majority. 


AMENDMENTS 


The bill was amended in two respects, 
The first amendment deletes the date Jan- 
uary 1, 1967, as the effective date of the act. 
The second amendment adds a new section 2 
providing that H.R. 13277 shall become effec- 
tive with respect to the legislature to be 
elected at the regular general election in 
November 1966, and thereafter. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to my resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 181, to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute 
currently existing between the air car- 
riers and certain of their employees. I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be printed, including a printing in 
the Recorp of today, and that it be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The amendment (No. 712) was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, as follows: 

Strike out all of lines 9 and 10 on page 1 
and lines 1 and 2 on page 2 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Aerospace Workers, a labor organization, 
threatens substantially to interrupt inter- 
state commerce to a degree such as to deprive 
any section of the country of essential trans- 
portation services; that such essential trans- 
portation services must be maintained: 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Senate 
Joint Resolution 181 contains a finding 
and declaration that emergency meas- 
ures are essential to the settlement of 
this dispute between the five carriers and 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists. It provides for an extension of 
time under the Railway Labor Act for 
180 days during which none of the parties 
to the controversy shall engage in or 
continue any strike or lockout. 

If this resolution is adopted by Con- 
gress, the parties will be enjoined to 
reach a settlement on this dispute in less 
than 60 days. 

The amendment would modify the 
findings recited in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 181 to make such criteria conform 
with the Railway Labor Act. 

In explaining the modifications I wish 
to point out that the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the Railway Labor Act differ in two 
essential respects in their provisions for 
triggering their respective emergency 
dispute procedures. 

First. Under the Railway Labor Act, 
the initial judgment for triggering of 
the procedures is made by the National 
Mediation Board, which then notifies the 
President, who may thereupon, in his 
discretion, appoint an investigation 
board. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
President makes the initial finding. 

Second. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the finding required is that “a threat- 
ened or actual strike or lockout affecting 
an entire industry or a substantial part 
thereof will, if permitted to occur or to 
continue, imperil the national health or 
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safety.” Under the Railway Labor Act, 
the finding need only be that the dispute 
would “threaten substantially to inter- 
rupt interstate commerce to a degree 
such as to deprive any section of the 
country of essential transportation 
service.” 

Thus, the Railway Labor Act proce- 
dures do not depend upon a national 
emergency, or upon an entire industry 
being affected, in order to become opera- 
tive. All that is necessary is that the dis- 
pute interrupt interstate commerce to the 
extent that any section of the country is 
deprived of an essential transportation 
service. 

The nature of the disputes which are 
subject to emergency procedures of the 
Railway Labor Act is reflected by the 
fact that they have been invoked on 
numerous occasions in which the dis- 
pute was not industrywide, but involved 
only a single carrier. Examples of this 
are found in the following Executive 
orders, which were issued by the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of establishing 
emergency boards under section 10 of 
the act and which involved only a single 
carrier: 

Executive Order No. 11050, September 
14, 1962—-REA Express. 

Executive Order No. 11041, August 6, 
1962—Belt Railway Co. of Chicago. 

Executive Order No. 11033, June 20, 
1962—American Air Lines, Inc. 

Executive Order No. 11006, February 
22, 1962—Eastern Airlines. 

Executive Order No. 10923, February 
24, 1961—Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

Executive Order No. 10874, April 18, 
1960—Long Island Railroad. 

Executive Order No. 3 July 12, 
1950—Braniff Airways, In 

Executive Order No. 10139. July 3, 
1950 —Lakefront Dock Co. 

Executive Order No. 10078, September 
9, 1949—Monongahela Connecting Rail- 
road Co. 

The President, when he created the 
Emergency Board to which I was ap- 
pointed Chairman, made a similar find- 
ing under the Railway Labor Act that 
Congress in Senate Joint Resolution 181 
is asked to find by my resolution. 

Mr. President, the amendment I offer, 
at the appropriate place in the bill, 
would substitute for language stricken 
this language: 

Aerospace Workers, a labor organization, 
threatens substantially to interrupt inter- 
state commerce to a degree such as to deprive 
any section of the country of essential 

tion services; that such essential 
transportation services must be maintained. 


I say to Senators that I am sorry that 
I do not have copies to be placed on 
their desks, nor do I have copies for the 
press; but copies will be available for the 
Senate and the press in a few minutes, 
together with a short speech which the 
majority leader has consented that I be 
allowed to deliver at this time under the 
subject “Inflation Control Essential to 
Economic Welfare of Labor.” 

I wish to say most respectfully that 
apparently there are some top leaders 
of labor, including Mr. Meany, who have 
lost sight of the very important interest 
that every worker in this country, as 
well as every other American has, in 
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inflation control. That does not mean 
denial to any worker in this country of a 
fair and equitable wage. But we are in 
a day of national crisis. There is no 
union and no employer group, no group 
in our Nation that has the right to seek 
to lead this country into an inflationary 
spiral cheapening the American dollar. 
Such a spiral would cost the very work- 
ers who think they would benefit from 
inflationary wage increases, many times 
that by way of further losses caused by 
inflation. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to some of the 
facts of the last 3 years in this field be- 
cause what Congress is facing u» to now 
is whether or not it is going to carry out 
the trust which it owes to constituents 
in each and every State in this country 
to impose necessary restrictions that will 
protect the greatest defense weapon we 
have, the value of the American dollar. 

That is the issue, and all of the labor 
propaganda emanating from the office 
of Mr. George Meany, the head of the 
AFL-CIO, is not going to divert the 
senior Senator from Oregon from carry- 
ing out the trust that he owes the Amer- 
ican people, including the American 
workers. 
MAJOR WAGE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE LAST 3 

YEARS 

During the last 3 years, major labor 
contracts have been signed with in- 
dustries employing millions of workers. 
In the overwhelming majority of these 
settlements, increases in compensation 
amounted to less than 4 percent a year, 
and the bulk of them were indeed close 
to the guidepost figure of 3.2 percent, 

Beginning with the 1963 settlements 
in the electrical goods industry, which 
raised hourly compensation on the av- 
erage by about 3 percent a year, con- 
tracts with annual increases of 4 per- 
cent or less were signed in meatpacking, 
telephones, Atlantic longshoring, glass 
containers, tin cans, rubber tires, news- 
papers, northern cotton textiles, alu- 
minum, basic steel, oil, western paper, 
and many other industries. Some of 
these industries—such as bituminous 
coal and telephones—had, in fact, more 
than one contract during the last 3 years 
whose terms came close to the guidepost 
figure. In addition, the 1965 Federal 
civilian pay bill, and the 1966 Federal 
military and civilian pay bills involved 
guidepost increases. 

Let me say that we impose it on the 
soldiery of America. Because of its bear- 
ing on the value of the American dol- 
lar, no labor union has the right in this 
hour of crisis to ask for a higher per- 
centage figure. 

As a result of moderate increases in 
compensation, and good productivity in- 
crease, unit labor costs in manufactur- 
ing have remained essentially stable dur- 
ing the last 3 years. In June 1966, the 
index of these costs was actually lower 
than in June 1964, or in January 1963. 

The moderation of compensation in- 
creases during the last 3 years is also 
reflected in the record of average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing. Between 
June 1963 and June 1966, gross hourly 
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earnings in manufacturing have risen 
almost exactly 3.2 percent a year. 

Mr. President, I have examples of mod- 
erate major settlements in the last 3 
years. In the interest of saving time, I 
shall not read them. I ask unanimous 
consent that this table showing the wage 
settlements involved in those negotia- 
tions be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Examples of moderate major settlements in 
the last 3 years 


Percent 
September 1963, electrical machinery. 3.0 
/ boo T eee 3.2 
August 1964, meat packing (plus cost 
Ot NV on once at enen ee an amen A 2.5 
November 1964, telephones 3.2 
December 1964, Atlantic and gulf coast 
%% %% TA ²˙ oe 2. 5 
March 1965, glass containers 4. 0 
March 1965, can industry 3.5 
April 1965, rubber 3.2 
April 1965, California metal trades..... 3.2 
April 1965, New York newspapers 3-3.5 
April 1965, northern textiles 3.8 
June 1965, alumnmum 3.9 
July 1965, Aerojet (plus cost of 
irrt ipue iriver + che Pyete yn 3.2 
September 1965, telephone 3.8 
September 1965, basic steel 3.2 
October 1965, oll „%“ 3.6 
October 1965, Federal civil service g. 6 
March 1966, northern cotton textiles.. 4.0 
March 1966, west coast pape 4.0 
April 1966, bituminous coal 3.2 


July 1966, Federal civilian and military 
pay 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 

talk about the consequences of any out- 

rageous inflationary airline settlement in 
the pending dispute. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF AN OUTRAGEOUS AIRLINE 

SETTLEMENT 

If the unreasonable demands of the 
airline machinists are met, there will be 
widespread adverse effects on the Amer- 
ican economy. 

First. The most obvious and most di- 
rect consequence would be the end of the 
gratifying downward trend of prices for 
airline services. 

Do not forget that the traveling public, 
as well as the union, has an interest and 
a right to an equitable share in the earn- 
ings of regulated industry, be it the air- 
lines or any other regulated industry. 

The airlines may be able to absorb the 
huge jump in hourly labor costs without 
actually raising prices, but they would 
not take this settlement and still con- 
tinue to lower prices. If this Nation is to 
enjoy price stability, rapidly growing, 
progressive industries like air transport 
must be able to lower their prices and 
pass along some of the benefits directly to 
consumers. 

Second. By exceeding any national 
labor settlement of recent years, an air- 
line contract that followed labor’s de- 
mands would have a broad impact on 
wages and prices elsewhere in the econ- 
omy. It would be bound to whet the 
appetites of other groups of workers who 
will be negotiating their labor contracts 
in the months ahead. 

They are standing in the wings now 
waiting to come out for those negotia- 
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tions: American Airlines, Westinghouse, 
General Electric, all ground transporta- 
tion agreements involving trucks, and 
many of the heavy industry agreements. 
This is the beginning of the parade, and 
that is why it is so important that the 
Congress, in the judgment of the senior 
Senator from Oregon, take whatever leg- 
islative action is necessary to prevent an 
inflationary breakthrough in this regu- 
lated industry and at the same time as- 
sure the workers in this industry a fair 
and equitable wage settlement. 

Of course, when Mr. Meany, in his at- 
tack on the senior Senator from Oregon, 
in a speech last night before the News- 
paper Guild banquet said that I was 
seeking to put men back to work under 
legislation at the same wages they now 
get, he did not speak the facts. 

My resolution makes perfectly clear 
that when the final settlement of this 
case goes into operation, these workers 
will get the increase in wages allowed 
back to January 1, 1966. 

The senior Senator from Oregon has 
been a proven friend of legitimate rights 
of labor throughout his public life. I 
yield, as I said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate last night, to no one in the Congress 
nor the administration in my defense of 
the legitimate rights of labor. 

I have handed down many decisions 
against labor when it sought something 
not in its legitimate rights. That hap- 
pens to be the duty of one sitting in the 
position of public trust; to hand down 
what amounts to a judicial opinion on 
the merits. 

My unanimous Emergency Board in 
this case handed down a fair proposal, 
subject to modification and revision as 
called for and provided by the Railway 
Labor Act. 

But the workers are not being asked 
to accept their present wages and work- 
ing conditions. In fact, not only in my 
report but also in my resolution, it is 
provided that their rights are bound to 
be protected. 

I wish to say to the Senate that there 
will be days ahead when you will be faced 
with a lot of propaganda about this case 
on the part of special pleaders who want 
to break through the inflationary control 
ceiling, but the Congress has to park 
politics outside the Senate floor and the 
House floor. 

The Congress has the trust of moving 
only on the basis of what does the public 
interest Tequire. When it supports the 
public interest it also, ipso facto, protects 
the interest of the public and the workers 
involved in this historic case. 

As I said, if we permit this case to be 
settled on the basis of an inflationary 
wage settlement, others are going to seek 
to follow suit. A 7- or 8-percent con- 
tract for airline workers will raise the 
targets of telephone and electrical work- 
ers in their key negotiations this fall. 

Do not forget, as you analyze the orig- 
inal demands of the union—and they 
still say they would like to have them— 
the original demands involve an increase 
between 7 and 8 percent. 

A 7- or 8-percent increase followed as 
a pattern through this country, in my 
judgment, would throw the economy not 
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into an inflationary spiral, but into an 
inflationary tornado. 

Mr. President, do not forget that other 
unions are not going to be willing to 
settle for the amount that this union 
gets—if it is allowed to get by with this 
inflationary step—because the unions 
will always want to try to show their 
members that they got a little bit more. 
That is the nature of the competition— 
and it is quite understandable in this 
whole matter of labor negotiations. 

The bitter experience of airline man- 
agement would weaken the resistance of 
employers to exorbitant wage demands 
in these and other industries. Manage- 
ment might conclude that the only sensi- 
ble strategy was to give labor what it 
demanded and pass the bill along to the 
consumer. 

Third. An unreasonable settlement in 
airlines would impair the strength of the 
dollar, and the very prestige of the Na- 
tion. Our unequalled record of combin- 
ing prosperity with price and cost stabil- 
ity has excited the admiration of the 
entire free world. More recently, that 
admiration has been mixed with some 
skepticism as to whether we can continue 
our good record in a full employment 
economy. In recent months, our return 
to a sustainable rate of expansion has 
improved our prospects for extending and 
preserving the American economic 
miracle. The airlines dispute has at- 
tracted worldwide attention; a stability- 
shattering settlement would be a front- 
page story around the globe, heralding 
the end of our era of cost stability. 
Some would say we had started down the 
road that England has gone—the road 
that led to last week’s crisis in the United 
Kingdom. 

Fourth. Such a dramatic blow to cost- 
stability would touch off a wave of in- 
flationary expectations destabilizing the 
economy. A T- to 8-percent airline set- 
tlement would change all bets on prob- 
able wage settlements for the rest of 1966 
and for 1967. It would make clear to all 
that we were caught up in a wage-price 
spiral. Once people expect prices to 
shoot up, they will buy to protect them- 
selves against inflation and thereby in- 
tensify inflationary pressures. 

Fifth. The inflationary escalator 
clause would come back into fashion in 
wage contracts. It would be sought in 
every union negotiation from here on out. 

Of course, the economists arg practi- 
cally unanimous in agreeing that an 
escalator clause is in itself inflationary 
in its causative result. Some existing 
settlements might even be reopened to 
include it. The escalator is supposed to 
make the worker immune to a rising cost 
of living. Instead, it makes the Nation 
incapable of regaining price stability— 
except by taking a recession—once there 
is any temporary disturbance causing up- 
ward pressures on consumer prices. A 
temporary rise in the price of meat gets 
translated into a permanent rise in the 
prices of industrial products. 

Sixth. The flagrant irresponsibility, 
in respect to the economic welfare of 
all industry, of the airline union would 

iously undermine the foundation for 
responsible behavior by other labor 
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groups or by business, Voluntary co- 
operation has been a key element in 
maintaining our price-cost stability, and 
effectively so when everyone accepts his 
responsibility. But if a small group pulls 
a holdup on the entire Nation, the rules 
of the game are destroyed. Steelwork- 
ers, Federal employees, molybdenum 
producers—who accepted wage and price 
standards consistent with the national 
interest—could only feel that they had 
been cheated. 

Seventh. The contagious display of 
irresponsible wage behavior could force 
us to adopt policies that would stunt our 
economic growth in order to curb infla- 
tion. 

It would lead to necessary tax legisla- 
tion, price control legislation, wage con- 
trol legislation, rent controls, and all 
the other necessary economic controls, 
in order to prevent inflation in time of 
war—and we are at war. 

As I pointed out last night, I have not 
supported our being in this war, but 
we are in it, As long as we are in it, I 
am going to carry on my trust to the 
people of my State and the Nation on 
the floor of the Senate and do what 
is necessary to protect the boys whom 
we are sending into that war which, in 
my judgment, they should not be sent 
into, as well as to protect the economy 
at home. 

That is why I said last night that de- 
spite all the attacks on me by George 
Meany, his memory is of short duration. 
He forgets the times he sat on the War 
Labor Board with me and voted to seize 
plants and industries in this country, 
sometimes because of a violation by the 
union and sometimes because of a vio- 
lation by the employer. 

We should not forget that we are 
dealing with an industry that is closely 
related to the public interest. In fact 
air travel is sufficiently affected with the 
public interest to the degree that air- 
lines are not allowed to discontinue serv- 
ice anywhere without approval of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The 20 minutes of the Senator 
from Oregon have expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, these 
plants and industries were seized because 
American boys were dying in Europe. I 
recalled to Mr. Meany’s attention last 
night that our boys are dying in Asia to- 
day in an undeclared war. I happen to 
think that all of us at home, far re- 
moved from the jungles of southeast 
Asia, safe in our security, our prosperity, 
and our luxury, have a duty to see that 
we protect the economy of those men at 
home. That is the basic issue involved 
in this dispute. 

If slack labor markets and excess 
capacity are the only way to keep wage 
increases in bounds, we could be forced 
to sacrifice full employment. This 


would mean that the greed of one group 
could curtail the job opportunities of 
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other workers, hold down improvements 
in the standard of living, and retard 
progress toward the Great Society. It 
would mean greater civilian sacrifices in 
a defense economy. It would dim our 
excellent opportunity for a smooth tran- 
sition to a peacetime prosperity once de- 
fense requirements abate. 

Eighth. Irresponsible behavior of the 
airline machinists could threaten the 
rights and privileges of all organized 
labor in collective bargaining. The 
American public would not tolerate being 
held up at a strike gunpoint. Our cit- 
izens would ask what legal and institu- 
tional reforms were necessary to avoid 
a repeat performance. A storm of pub- 
lic protest could lead to legislation that 
would be exceedingly costly to labor’s 
interest in free collective bargaining. 


THE EXCESSIVE DEMANDS OF THE MACHINISTS 


From the very beginning the machin- 
ists have made extreme demands upon 
the airlines. And they have not receded 
one iota from those demands over the 
whole period of negotiation, mediation, 
and strike. They have made some tenta- 
tive counteroffers but have made the 
claim, nevertheless, that they stand on 
their original demands. The settlement 
demanded by the union would result in 
an increase in compensation averaging 
more than 5 percent a year, before 
taking any account of the cost-of-living 
escalator demanded by the union. If the 
Consumer Price Index should continue to 
rise at the 2.5-percent rate of the past 
12 months, a settlement on the union’s 
terms would mean increase in compen- 
sation of about 7 percent a year over a 
3-year period. If the rise in the cost of 
living should accelerate, it could easily 
go to 8 percent a year. No such increase 
has been negotiated in a major manu- 
facturing or public utility contract since 
the inflationary period of the mid-1950's. 

In fact, the escalator clause has come 
to be recognized as not a desirable gim- 
mick for a collective bargaining agree- 
ment and is one containing positive 
inflation characteristics rather than 
preventive. 

The generous settlement recommended 
by the Emergency Board would have 
cost the employers about $76 million over 
42 months. This is equivalent to about 
$65 million over a period of 3-years—the 
length of the contract the union is de- 
manding. I shall have something to say 
about that in my closing remarks. 

Over the same 3-year period a settle- 
ment made on the union’s terms would 
cost the airlines $106 million on the 
assumption that the increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index continues at 2.5 per- 
cent a year. This is $41 million, or about 
63 percent, more than the cost of the 
Emergency Board’s recommendations. 
The cost would be still greater if the 
annual increase in the Consumer Price 
Index should exceed 2.5 percent. 

After the Emergency Board issued its 
recommendations, I made it clear that 
the Railway Labor Act provides for a 30- 
day period following the recommenda- 
tions for further negotiation and media- 
tion between the parties. 

The Board rejected the proposal of the 
union that we should act as mediators of 
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any controversy that might arise between 
the parties over the negotiations. The 
union made that request before we even 
wrote the report. The union made clear 
that it would not accept our recommen- 
dations. When they asked that the 
Board continue as mediators over any 
dispute that might arise later, it was my 
judgment that the Board should not; in 
fact, I thought it would not be ethical 
that the Board should mediate over a 
report which it had written. 

When the union went to the Secretary 
of Labor and the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor and suggested that the President 
appoint me as a single special mediator, 
I made my own decision, as it was the 
Board's decision, that I could not accept 
such a proposal. I made clear that the 
Emergency Board should not be expected 
to engage in mediation, but that our re- 
port was the report of a quasi-judicial 
tribunal bound to make its recommenda- 
tions on the evidence placed within the 
four corners of the official transcript of 
the record made. 

But that does not mean that mediation 
cannot be had. There is a basis, in my 
judgment, for these parties to make a 
conscionable compromise. They are in 
a position to make a conszionable com- 
promise. 

The judgment of the Board was that 
there should be a 42-month contract. 
However, that is negotiable. The fact is 
that, in my judgment, a 3-year contract 
would be a compromise. The Board rec- 
ommended that any wage settlement 
should be retroactive to January 1, 1966. 
In view of the recommendation for ret- 
roactivity to January 1, 1966, the Board 
decided on the record made by the par- 
ties in connection with the length of the 
contract, it was only fair that the con- 
tract should be for a 42-month period, 
rather than a 36-month period. 

The union did not make its case in 
support of its request with respect to the 
health, welfare, and pension fund. We 
could not make their case for them. The 
trend is more and more that the cost of 
health, welfare, and pensions shall be 
considered part of a wage bill. I say 
today, as I have said before, that within 
10 years, at most, the employer will pay 
the cost of health, welfare, and pension 
funds; and that is particularly applicable 
to pensions. The workers are beginning 
to learn that private pension funds do 
not result in any benefits to an exceed- 
ingly large number of workers, according 
to the latest research, considering what 
the workers pay into the pension fund. 

I am chairman of the pension fund of 
the electrical industry, whose members 
are composed of 12 persons from the 
electrical union, the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and 12 from the 
electric contractors. I am the 25th man 
on that board. In the report on its re- 
search into this question, it was stated 
that there is no vestment of pension 
rights in employees as they go from 
employer to employer. Over 50 percent 
of the workers who thought they would 
get something from that fund in fact 
get nothing. In most instances they are 
entitled to get back only the dollars that 
they contributed. But they contributed 
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those dollars into a fund that they 
thought was for old age security. 

It is not my fault that the union, in 
my judgment and that of the Board 
failed to sustain the burden of proof on 
the pension, welfare, and health issue 
which was involved in this case. I was 
a judge. I had no right to try the case 
as an advocate for the union. 

On the local issues—and there are some 
40 of them—there is room for compro- 
mise. In regard to the local issues, my 
advice is that the unions simply agree to 
arbitrate them, because there is nothing 
complex about them. There is need for 
a third person, agreeable to both sides, to 
recommend a fair and equitable settle- 
ment of the dispute. 

I close by saying that this great union, 
in view of its glorious record, and it is a 
great union, although in this instance it 
has suffered from a shocking lack of 
judgment, has a clear duty to agree to 
go back to work before it becomes neces- 
sary to pass legislation. It has the duty 
to mediate in good faith and work out a 
noninflationary settlement of the dispute. 
If it does not, I think it is the duty and 
the responsibility of Congress to pass 
legislation which will protect the value 
of the American dollar and the interests 
of the American people, which will be 
equitable to the workers and the carriers, 
and which should be signed by the Presi- 
dent to bring the strike to an end. 
AIRLINES STRIKE—AMENDMENT TO SENATE JOINT 

RESOLUTION 181 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment and ask that it be print- 
ed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
which seeks to require the Secretary of 
Labor to give us a permanent plan for 
handling disputes like the airlines dis- 
pute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to be a cosponsor of that amend- 
ment with the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am happy to have the 
Senator join me. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
be added as a cosponsor to my amend- 
ment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred; 
without objection, the name of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Morse] will be 
added as a cosponsor, and the amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 713) was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, as follows: 

On page 3, line 12, insert (a)“ after “4.”. 

On page 3, between lines 18 and 19, insert 
the following: 

„(b) The Secretary of Labor is hereby di- 
rected to commence immediately a complete 
study of the operations and adequacy of the 
emergency labor disputes provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act. The Secretary is further 
instructed to report to the Congress by Jan- 
uary 15, 1967 the findings of such study to- 
gether with appropriate recommendations 
for such amendments to the Railway Labor 
Act and the Labor-Management Relations 
Act as will provide permanent procedures to 
make unnecessary in the future such spe- 
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cial legislation as is embodied in this Joint 
Resolution.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from New York that 
I believe this is a long-overdue amend- 
ment. I serve notice on the administra- 
tion that, in my judgment, the time has 
passed when any further delay on the 
part of the administration can be toler- 
ated taking a position on permanent leg- 
islation for the handling of the emer- 
gency disputes. 


FHA APPROVAL OF MULTIFAMILY 
PROJECTS IN FLORIDA 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today I call attention to the 
irresponsible manner in which the FHA 
has been approving multifamily projects 
in Florida—projects that obviously were 
not economically feasible at the time of 
construction. The result is a multimil- 
lion-dollar loss to the FHA, and in addi- 
tion, in the face of existing high vacancy 
rates this overexpansion is resulting in 
bankrupting the private investment 
phase of the building industry in that 
area. 

Furthermore, the manner in which 
those fly-by-night promoters are skipping 
out without paying suppliers and sub- 
contractors is bankrupting or severely 
handicapping a lot of small businessmen. 

A survey of this State shows that there 
are at least 42 multifamily projects in 
financial trouble. This represents $107,- 
170,266.44 in Government-insured mort- 
gages. Of this group, 28, representing 
$64,946,466.44, have been foreclosed or 
taken over by the FHA. The others are 
in default and operating on modification 
agreements or deferred payment sched- 
ules. At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a list of these projects 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list of 
projects was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TAMPA, FLA., OFFICE 

Twin Towers Apartments, Inc., Project No. 
067-00023, Cocoa Beach, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, May 20, 1964, was $2,903,400. 

Property acquired by F.H.A., deed-in-lieu 
of foreclosure on June 4, 1965 at cost of 
$2,856,887.97. 

Shore View Apartments, Project No. 067 
00026, Eau Gaillie, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, September 17, 1964, was $2,034,100. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Mort- 
gage has been modified to defer amortiza- 
tion. 

Embassy Apartments, Project No. 067 
00029, Merritt Island, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, February 26, 1965, was $2,426,200. 

Mortgage assigned to F.H.A. on February 
10, 1966, with total mortgage insurance set- 
tlement of $2,401,938. Foreclosure proceed- 
ings have been initiated. 

South Patrick Apartments, Project No. 
067-00021, Eau Gallie, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, February 28, 1963, was $1,178,400. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Mortgage 
modified to defer amortization. 

Whitecliff Garden Apartments, Project No. 
067-00032, Cape Canaveral, Florida. 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, December 17, 1964, was $1,845,800. 
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Loan in default for failure to make April 

payment. Mortgage insurance is in force. 
al Towers Apartments, Project No. 
067-00087, Titusville, Florida. 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, February 28, 1966, was $2,469,900. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Mortgage 
under modification. s 

Country Club Village, Project No. 067- 
00039, Merritt Island, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, February 24, 1966, was $2,493,000. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Mortgage 
under modification, 

Horizon House, Inc., Project No. 067-30078- 
INV, Clearwater, Florida: 

Mo amount at final endorsement 
date, July 30, 1966, was $2,828,500. 

Mortgage assigned to F.H.A. on November 
23, 1963. The total mortgage insurance set- 
tlement was $2,781,917.89. The mortgage was 
sold by F. H. A. on July 22, 1965, for $2,826,- 
711.41. The net profit to F.H.A. on the trans- 
action was $10,995.49. 

Clearview Towers, Project No. 067-30080— 
INV, Clearwater, Florida: 

Mo amount at final endorsement 
date, April 17, 1963, was $1,545,571.43. 

Property acquired by FH. A. on December 
2, 1963, at cost of $1,535,576.84, by deed-in- 
lieu of foreclosure. 

Meadowlark Enterprises, Inc. (Paradise Is- 
land), Project No. 067-30081, Treasure Island, 
Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, September 24, 1964, was $3,090,700. 

Property acquired by FHA on March 11. 
1965, by deed-in-lieu of foreclosure at cost 
of $3,065,558.98. 

The Pendleton Apartments, Project No. 
067-30083-INV, Daytona Beach, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, October 17, 1963, was $2,700,000. 

Property acquired by FHA on June 4, 1965, 
by deed-in-lieu of foreclosure. 

Sandpiper Towers, Project No. 0867-30085 
INV-RH, Cocoa Beach, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, March 2, 1965, was $1,400,000. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Amortiza- 
tion deferred until October 1, 1966. 

Palm House Apartments, Project No. 067- 
35001-PM, Titusville, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, December 18, 1963, was $1,288,500. 

Mortgage now in default. Mortgage insur- 
ance is in force. 

The Plaza Fifth Avenue, Project No. 067- 
38002—-PM, St. Petersburg, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, September 25, 1963, was $2,704,600. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Mortgage 
modified to defer amortization. 

Mease Manor, Project No. 067-38007-NP, 
Dunedin, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, June 22, 1965, was $5,489,900. 

Mortgage assigned to FHA on November 24, 
1965, with total mortgage insurance settle- 
ment of $5,435,001. Under workout agree- 
ment. 

Lucerne Towers, Inc., Project No. 067- 
30076-INV, Orlando, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, January 24, 1963, was $3,449,400. 

Property acquired by FHA on February 15, 
1965, at cost of $3,566,567.60. 

Mortgages assigned to FHA (held) title II, 
section 207, RP 

Park Lane Garden Apartments, Project No. 
067-00010, Sarasota, Florida: 

Mortgage amount: $470,000. Number of 
units: 49. 

Lake Killarney Apartments, Project No. 
0867-00008, Winter Park, Florida: 

Mortgage amount: $1,464,700. Number of 
units: 124, 


Projects acquired by FHA (held) 


Mandalay Shores Apartments, Project No. 
067-00016, Clearwater Beach, Florida: 
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Mortgage amount: $7,170,900. Number of 
units: 384, 
Mortgages assigned to FHA (held) title II, 

section 213, MTC 

Lindru Garden Apartment #1, Project 
Number 067-30075 INV, Clearwater, Florida: 

Mortgage amount: $697,400. Number of 
units: 48. 


Projects acquired by FHA (held) 


Indian Pass Apartments, Project No. 067- 
30070, Indian Rock Beach, Florida: 

Mortgage amount: $1,806,700. Number of 
units: 136. 

Pasadena Apartments, Project No. 067 
30071 INV, St. Petersburg, Florida: 

Mortgage amount: $3,377,700. Number of 
units: 198. 

Southgate Towers, Project No. 067-30074 
INV, St. Petersburg, Florida: 

Mortgage amount: $2,086,200. Number of 
units: 128. 

Coral Crest Apartments, Project No. 067- 
30073 INV, Tampa, Florida: 

Mortgage amount: $1,382,000. Number of 
units: 119. 

CORAL GABLES (FLA.) OFFICE, MIAMI AREA 

McKay Tower Apartments, Project No. 066- 
00042, Miami, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, September 23, 1964, was $2,215,500. 

Mortgage assigned to FHA on June 24, 
1965, with total insurance settlement of 
$2,487,158.65. Foreclosure instituted and 
property in hands of receiver since October 
20, 1965. 

Brickell Town House, Inc., Project No. 066- 
00044, Miami, Florida. 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, July 2, 1963, was $8,010,000. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Mortgage 
has been modified. 

Twenty Island Avenue, Inc., Project No. 
066-00045, Miami Beach, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, June 30, 1964, was $4,562,900. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Mortgage is 
under modification. 

Palo Alto Apartments, Project No. 066- 
30434-INV, North Miami Beach, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, April 3, 1963, was $1,315,900. 

Mortgage assigned to FHA on September 6, 
1963. The property was acquired by FHA 
on June 14, 1965, at a cost of $1,302,502.97. 

Point View North Apartments, Project No. 
066-30435-INV, Miami, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, November 10, 1964, was $4,460,300. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Mortgage 
has been modified. 

Bay Park Towers, Inc., Project No. 066- 
80474-INV-RH, Miami, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, June 3, 1963, was $4,519,100. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Mortgage 
has been modified. 

Biscayne 21, Project No. 066-30484-INV, 
Miami, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, March 26, 1964, was $4,210,700. 

Mortgage assigned to FHA on August 13, 
1964, with total m insurance settle- 
ment of $4,162,687.98. Foreclosure has been 
instituted. 

Bay Terrace, Project No. 066-38002, Miami, 
Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, September 3, 1964, was $2,792,300. 

Mortgage assigned to FHA on August 19, 
1965, with total mortgage settlement of $2,- 
747,441.71. Foreclosure has been instituted 
and property has been in hands of receiver 
since November 8, 1965. 

North Miami Nursing Home, Inc., Project 
No. 0686-43002, Miami, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, November 13, 1963, was $655,700. 

Mortgage is in default and mortgagee has 
elected to assign mortgage to FHA. 
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Palmcrest Nursing Home, Project No. 066- 
43004, West Palm Beach, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, November 24, 1964, was $357,600. 

Mortgage assigned to FHA on December 
20, 1965, with total mortgage insurance set- 
tlement of $347,226.85. A workout agree- 
ment is being considered. 

Boulevard Manor Nursing Home, Project 
No, 066-43007, Boynton Beach, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, July 24, 1964, was $635,900. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Amortiza- 
tion has been deferred to August 1, 1966. 
Projects acquired by FHA (held) title II, 

section 213, MTC 

Caribbean Towers Cooperative, Project No. 
066-30225 INV, North Bay Village, Florida: 

Mortgage amount: $2,069,100. Number of 
units: 102. 


JACKSONVILLE (FLA.) OFFICE 

The Bayshore, Project No. 063-30024-INV, 
Pensacola, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, July 27, 1965, was $2,634,100. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Mortgage 
is in default and workout agreement being 
considered. 

Wesley Manor, Project No. 063-3801-NP, 
Jacksonville, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, January 23, 1964, was $5,194,500. 

Mortgage Insurance is in force. Amortiza- 
tion has been deferred until September 1, 
1966. 

Lakeshore Towers, Project No. 0638-38003 
PM, Gainesville, Florida: 

Mortgage amount at final endorsement 
date, July 27, 1965, was $1,746,600. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Amortiza- 
tion has been deferred until June 1, 1966, 

North Hill Nursing and Convalescent 
Home, Project No. 063-43002, Pensacola, Flor- 
ida: 

The initial endorsement date was Novem- 
ber 25, 1963. The mortgage has not been 
finally endorsed. The authorized mortgage 
amount is $814,500. 

Mortgage insurance is in force. Amortiza- 
tion deferred to October 1, 1966. 

Mortgages assigned to FHA (held) title II, 

section 207, RP 

Commander Apartments, Project No. 065- 
00023, Jacksonville, Florida: 

Mortgage amount: $1,926,500. Number of 
units: 90. 

Mortgages assigned to FHA (disposed of 
without reinsurance) title II, section 
207, RP 
Atlantic Gardens, Project No. 063-00021, 

Jacksonville Beach, Florida: 

Mortgage amount: $680,700. Number of 
units: 99. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, what makes this situation even 
worse is that in the face of over $100 mil- 
lion in foreclosures and prospective fore- 
closures the FHA is still approving new 
construction at the same rapid rate. 

For example, as of December 31, 1965, 
the FHA had applications pending for 
mortgage insurance on 34 new multi- 
family projects upon which $43,581,100 
in mortgages was requested. 

Of this number 14 projects with in- 
sured mortgages of $18,171,600 had been 
given firm commitments and the remain- 
ing 20 projects representing requests for 
mortgage insurance of $25,409,500 were 
in process of being approved. 

Thus here in this one State we have 
over $100 million in multifamily mort- 
gages in default while at the same time 
another $42 million are being considered 
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or authorized. These figures do not in- 
clude the thousands of single-family 
homes that are in default in the same 
areas. 

Of course, the promoters of these new 
projects have nothing to lose. Builders’ 
fees, organization expenses, and inflated 
land appraisals ofttimes represent a good 
profit even though the project fails be- 
fore opening its doors. Many of these 
projects are going bankrupt before con- 
struction is completed with little or no 
payment ever having been made on prin- 
cipal or interest, and the same promoter 
merely moves to another area, forms an- 
other corporation, and applies for an- 
other loan or mortgage guarantee. 

For example, the McCloskey interests 
in Philadelphia constructed three multi- 
family projects in the Orlando area upon 
which the FHA insured mortgages in the 
amount of $9,052,800. With only $6,- 
572.31 paid on principal all three projects 
went into bankruptcy—ConGrRESsIONAL 
Recorp, volume 111, part 4, pages 5158- 
5160. 

Another example, in Miami the Project 
Biscayne 21, project No. 066-30484-INV, 
was constructed with FHA mortgage in- 
surance of $4,210,700 endorsed on March 
26, 1964. 

Five months later, on August 13, 1964, 
this project failed and was taken over 
by FHA with an unpaid balance of 
$4,162,687.98. 

Two years later, on June 11, 1966, this 
project was sold at auction, the highest 
bid being $2,995,500, representing a loss 
of $1,167,187 plus foreclosure costs and 
carrying charges for the past 2 years. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Matt Taylor appearing in the 
Miami Herald of June 11, 1966, entitled 
“U.S. Loses Again.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. Losxs— Ada: BISCAYNE 21 SoLD AMID 
Conrusion—Door LEFT OPEN ror New Bip 
(By Matt Taylor) 

Bankrupt Biscayne 21 went on the auction 
block Friday for the second time and the 


federal government again voiced the highest 
bid. 

But alas, a federal judge said for the sec- 
ond time that another bidder, who had of- 
fered in writing to pay more, should get the 
controversial apartment building. 

Unless, added Judge Emmet Choate, some- 
one comes along with a higher bic next week. 

It was that kind of an auction. 

There was confusion all over town 
throughout the day as first one bidder and 
then another seemed to have the high-rise 
apartment deal sewed up. 

A receiver is operating the 190-unit bank- 
rupt apartment for the federal government. 
The government was left holding a $4.6 mil- 
lion mortgage on the property and so far 
hasn't received an offer even close to that. 

Only two bids were voiced at the auction— 
the second held in two months to sell the 
building. 

Alexander Muss interests bid $2 million. 

Then a bid was entered for the U.S. secre- 
tary of housing and urban affairs. This 
seemed to be the highest bid, $2,975,000. 

It's the same amount the U.S. bid at the 
last auction, though Judge Choate said it 
wasn’t high enough at the time. 

Chief Deputy Marshal Jim French already 
had read to the crowd that City National 
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Bank of Miami Beach, acting as a trustee, 
had posted a $50,000 guarantee that they’d 
bid $2,995,500. 

Reliable sources in the apartment business 
said that Al Sokolsky, owner of the David 
William Apartments in Coral Gables, is the 
man City National is representing. 

French went through his “going once, 
going twice” routine. He looked around, “Is 
City National Bank of Miami Beach rep- 
resented?” he asked. 

An attorney nodded. 
didn't say anything else. 

“I'm going to sell this building to the 
Federal Housing Administration for $2,975,- 
000,” French said. (The FHA was acting for 
the secretary of housing and urban develop- 
ment.) 

French did his countdown again and an- 
nounced the property was sold for the FHA 
bid. Most everyone left. 

Twenty minutes later French was back, 
“I've been to see the judge,” he said. “He 
says that I’m to accept the bid of City Na- 
tional Bank.” 

He scratched his head. Nobody told the 
Marshal's Office we were to accept this bid,“ 
he said, puzzled. 

But Judge Choate ruled that the top bid 
had been accepted in his court in April. 
The $50,000 guarantee bond had been posted 
then. 

City National had made that offer after it 
missed the first auction because it got mixed 
up on the dates, 

Realtor Robert Quinn had made an offer of 
$3,005,000 at the same court session. He 
left the Post Office thinking the FHA had 
won the bidding. 

Told of acceptance of the bank's bid, 
Quinn said, “Our attitude would have been 
entirely different if we'd known that. We 
wanted the FHA to get the apartment back. 

“I'd think that under professional man- 
agement the profit picture might have been 
different. Under good management for a 
year you can get a clearer picture of the 
property. The profit picture might be 
different.” 

Quinn said he might have wanted to buy 
the building after a year of FHA manage- 
ment. Barring that, he said, he might have 
wanted to enter the public bidding himself. 

Judge Choate said he would welcome 
Quinn Monday if his bid was going to be as 
sizable as he indicated. 

“The court would be glad to jump at any 
such bid,” the judge said. 

He said he would welcome anyone with 4 
higher bid, so long as they brought $100,000 
earnest money with them. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, Mandalay Shores, Clearwater, 
Fla., project No. 067-00016, is another 
fiasco. This project was given final 
approval for mortgage insurance on April 
3, 1963, in the amount of $7,170,900. 

Only one payment of $8,964 was made, 
and in April 1964 the FHA instituted 
foreclosure proceedings. 

Sponsors of this project were Dwor- 
man Associates, 65 West 55th Street, 
New York, N.Y., officers: Alvin Dwor- 
man, president; Lester Dworman, vice 
president; Daryl Dworman, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The project was built under the cor- 
porate name of Mandalay Shores, Inc., 
and the mortgage was signed Mandalay 
Shores, Inc., by Lester Dworman. 

Mandalay Shores, Inc., represented by 
Lester Dworman, then signed a contract 
for the construction of this apartment 
house with the Dworman Building Corp., 
which listed as its top official the same 
Lester Dworman. 


“Yes,” he said. He 
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This definitely was not an arms-length 
transaction since Dworman Associates 
owned or controlled all the companies. 

Dworman Building Corp. was allowed 
a builder’s fee of $343,614. Other allow- 
ances were architect fees, $170,000; ac- 
counting, $7,500; legal and organization 
expenses $100,658.20; discounts on mort- 
gage, $114,087.75; processing fees, $71,- 
709; plus a generous allowance for land 
“as is,” $950,618. 

It is interesting to note that FHA 
records show a notation—crossed out but 
still legible—opposite the land item 
which reads “Sponsor’s profit and risk 
allowance.” 

FHA records do not show the actual 
cost of land, but the St. Petersburg 
Times of April 17, 1965, listed the original 
land cost at $525,000 for the full 6-acre 
tract. If correct this represents a wind- 
fall profit on the land of $425,000 which 
when added to the $343,614 builder’s fees 
means that the group started out with a 
built-in profit of around $750,000 before 
starting. 

On May 12, 1965, this property was 
sold in bankruptcy, and the FHA bid it 
in at $6,264,000. By this time the FHA 
had an investment including mortgage 
foreclosure costs, and so fourth, of nearly 
$8 million. This represented a $2 million 
loss plus whatever loss the FHA may later 
have sustained in maintaining and get- 
ting rid of the project. 

To further complicate this Mandalay 
Shores project the last report was that 
subcontractors and suppliers were still 
trying to collect payment for the work 
and materials they furnished on this 
project. 

One of these projects which failed im- 
mediately after completion was the 
Horizon House, Clearwater, Fla.—project 
No. 067-30078-INV—insured for a mort- 
gage of $2,828,500. 

One of the principal sponsors of this 
project was Mr. Robert Chuckrow, 60 
East 42d Street, New York City. 

Final endorsement of this mortgage 
was July 30, 1963, and 4 months later, 
November 23, 1963, the project was in de- 
fault and the mortgage assigned to the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

The same Mr. Robert Chuckrow 
through the Robert Chuckrow Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., was also the prime con- 
tractor for the $5.6 million Christopher 
City project in Tucson, Ariz., which was 
built the following year and which like- 
wise went broke with less than $25,000 
having been paid on the mortgage—see 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, June 21, 
1966. 

This is a typical example of how a 
sponsor can build a project in one area, 
collect his builder’s fees, land markups, 
and so forth, and then go into another 
State and get another multifamily FHA 
mortgage insured under a different cor- 
porate name. 

There can be no excuse for the irre- 
sponsible manner in which this agency 
has been pouring out the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars in underwriting these projects which 
obviously were not economically feasible 
at the time of construction; this is an- 
other example of the resources of the 
agency being used to promote the inter- 
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ests of fast-buck promoters rather than 
protect the home buyer. 

The FHA: 

First. Should require the sponsors of 
these projects to present receipts show- 
ing payments to subcontractors and sup- 
pliers before disbursing proceeds of 
mortgage. 

Second. Require the sponsors and 
promoters of the projects to endorse the 
mortgages, thereby pledging their per- 
sonal assets toward payment of this 
Government loan. 

Third. Insure no mortgage for an 
amount in excess of 90 percent of actual 
cash expenditure by the sponsors. Let 
them collect their profits from land, 
et cetera, after the project has demon- 
strated its ability to pay off its obliga- 
tion to the Government. 


ADEQUATE SCHOOL MILK FUNDS 
MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER 
WITH RISE IN MILK PRICES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Friday Senator McGovern made an ex- 
cellent statement on this floor in connec- 
tion with recent increases in the retail 
price of milk. Unfortunately the dairy 
farmer is being blamed for these price 
boosts while all the available evidence 
indicates that increases in the amount 
the farmer receives for his milk amount 
to only a fraction of the additional cost 
of milk to the consumer. 

Senator McGovern indicated his in- 
tention to press for adoption by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee of a reso- 
lution calling on the Department of Agri- 
culture to survey recent increases in the 
retail price of milk to determine their 
relationship to the increase in farm re- 
turns. I hope that early endorsement 
of this resolution by the committee will 
make it possible to acquit the dairy 
farmer of the blame for these price 
increases. 

Nonetheless we are faced with the fact 
that, for whatever reasons, the retail 
price of milk has increased by as much as 
2 cents a quart in many sections of the 
country. This means that the effective- 
ness of the school milk program in pro- 
viding midmorning and midafternoon 
lunch breaks for the Nation’s school- 
children may well be seriously curtailed. 
Why? Simply because, although the 
cost of milk is rising, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution to this cost under the 
school milk program remains constant 
and in fact decreased last year. The 
percentage of cost picked up by the Fed- 
eral Government is actually declining 
and the amount the local school district 
or the child has to pay is increasing. 

Let me give an example. Assume that 
the cost of a half pint of milk has in- 
creased from 7 to 8 cents. The Federal 
Government will continue to pay 3 cents 
for each half pint under the school milk 
program while the school district or the 
child will have to absorb the additional 
cent increase. The result will be a cur- 
tailment of participation in the program 
as local costs rise. 

This is why it is more important than 
ever to make sure that the Department 
of Agriculture is given enough money to 
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at least restore the reimbursement rate 
under the program to the level it at- 
tained prior to last year’s 10-percent cut. 
I am not at all sure that the $105 million 
provided by the Senate a few weeks ago 
does this. If the facts show that this 
sum is inadequate for full reimburse- 
ment, I intend to fight hard for addi- 
tional funds in a supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 


ISOLATED RED CHINA 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Post is among those who have 
commented favorably on our relaxation 
of curbs on travel to Communist China. 

It is curious, the Post says, that China 
simultaneously has increased its entry 
restrictions. China’s move may well 
offset the practical effect of our action, 
but nonetheless the newspaper believes 
our policy to be correct, 

If we do our part to lower the barriers 
to more reasonable regulation of cul- 
tural and economic changes, the Post 
suggests the current rigidity of the Com- 
munist Chinese will one day change. It 
adds that as far as possible, we should 
try to diminish what it calls the dan- 
gerous isolation of Red China from the 
main currents of world affairs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial dealing with this 
subject published in the Washington 
Post of July 14, 1966, may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 14, 1966] 
IsOLATED RED CHINA 

The United States has relaxed its restric- 
tions on the travel of many Americans to 
Communist countries. And, curiously 
enough, China, at the same time, has in- 
creased its restrictions on the visas of visi- 
tors to that country. 

The coincidence helps to emphasize the 
difficulties of unilaterally altering the isola- 
tion of China and it reinforces the argument 
of those who have pointed out that much of 
the isolation of Communist China is self- 
imposed. If the rulers of Red China insist 
on isolation, there is very little that others 
can do about it. We have long since left 
behind the days when Western gunboats 
could shoot their way into the ports of self- 
quarantined countries. We will have to wait 
for China to change its mind. 

The Chinese action may diminish the prac- 
tical meaning of the relaxation of American 
travel-bans. But the United States policy is 
nonetheless the right one. We must seize 
such opportunities as this to demonstrate 
that the exclusion of China from normal 
international relations is not altogether in 
conformity with our wishes. If we do our 
part to bring down our barriers to more 
rational regulations of cultural and economic 
exchanges between this country and China, 
the current rigidity of the Communist Chi- 
nese will one day be altered. So far as it is 
within our power we must try to diminish 
the us isolation of Red China from 
the main currents of world affairs. 


TIME MAGAZINE REPORTS ON MO- 
TORCYCLE MAYHEM 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, twice 

before I have commented on the floor of 

the Senate on the appalling rise in 
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deaths and injuries due to the rapid 
growth and unregulated operation of 
motorcycles in this country. Now the 
current issue of Time magazine has 
taken note of the problem. 

As noted there, the fatality rate for 
motorcyclists is five times that for occu- 
pants of automobiles. The medical pro- 
fession is aroused, as I noted in my last 
statement on the question, in which I 
presented the findings of three Portland, 
Maine, doctors. As the Time article 
notes: 

Motorcycle injuries have become so nu- 
merous that emergency-room doctors, and 
trauma surgeons now rate them as epi- 
demic. 


I note that the article makes special 
mention of California, which leads the 
Nation in number of registered motor- 
cycles. California alone had 263 fatali- 
ties in motorcycle accidents in 1965. 
The chief cause of serious injury and 
death is injury to the head, which could 
be partially remedied by the universal 
use of protective helmets. 

Mr. President, Time magazine, with its 
great circulation, has performed a serv- 
ice in spreading awareness and warning 
of the increasing problem of motorcycle 
safety. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article published in 
Time magazine for July 29 be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Time magazine, July 29, 1966] 
MAYHEM ON MOTORCYCLES 

“There was a large laceration of his scalp 
and injury to his brain,” reported Surgeon 
James C. Drye of Louisville. “His right lung 
was torn and there was a fair amount of blood 
in his chest. His spleen was ruptured and 
bleeding. There were about three quarts of 
blood in his abdomen. His left leg was al- 
most amputated. His pelvis was fractured. 
He was not hit by an artillery shell in Viet 
Nam, as one might think from the extent of 
his injuries. He was wounded while riding a 
motorbike on the streets of our community.” 

The same sort of report, published by the 
American College of Surgeons, could have 
come from any city in the country. The 
number of motorcycles and motor scooters on 
U.S. roads has doubled in three years to a 
current total of more than 1,250,000. Sales 
are still accelerating, and the number of acci- 
dents is mounting faster than the number of 
vehicles. Deaths increased from 882 in 1963 
to 1,118 in 1964 to 1,580 last year, and are 
expected to reach 1,900 this year. The 
fatality rate for cycle riders and their “buddy 
seat” pals is five times that of automobile 
occupants. 

LEATHER IS BEST 

The major reason for the recent increase, 
says Robert O'Donnell of the Greater New 
York Safety Council, is the inexperience of 
new motorcycle owners. The pro in cycling 
wears durable clothing, such as leathers, and 
a proper helmet, and never has bare arms or 
legs. He knows how to handle his machine— 
in contrast with the put-put crowd in the 
go-go set. The most serious accidents hap- 
pen to these people, who are not sufficiently 
skilled and drive around without proper 
equipment.” 

Motorcycle injuries have become so numer- 
ous that emergency-room doctors and trauma 
surgeons now rate them as epidemic, and 
they are, on the average, far more devastating 
than those that result from car crashes. “If 
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you have your seat belt fastened and drive 
into a stone wall at 15 m.p.h.,” says O’Don- 
nell, “the car will be a mess but there won't 
be much damage to you. If you do that on 
a motorcycle, you get thrown against the 
brick wall, which is ruinous to flesh and 
bone.” Since the rider is usually projected 
headfirst, like a missile, says Manhattan’s Dr. 
Robert H. Kennedy, the most severe and com- 
mon injuries, those that cause 70% of the 
deaths, are to the head. A properly designed 
helmet is essential for cycle safety, but many 
riders wear inadequate helmets or none at 
all. Nonfatal head injuries have caused 
countless cases of disfigurement, paralysis 
and blindness. Crippling from loss or muti- 
lation of arm and legs is common. 

California, which leads the nation with 
250,000 registered cycles, compiled a grisly 
record in 1965 with 263 fatal accidents (some 
involving more than one death) for motor- 
cycles and 13 for scooters. Ironically, the 
accident rate is lower on California’s roaring 
freeways than at the low speeds of snaking 
mountain roads or intersections of Los An- 
geles’ labyrinthine streets. In New York 
City, the very density of traffic slows cycles 
to a crawl and lowers the accident rate still 
further. Wet pavements are even worse on 
two wheels than on four: San Francisco 
makes its motorcycle cops dismount and 
climb into cars when it rains. 

DEATH IS INEVITABLE 

While it insists that the cycles and scoot- 
ers are not inherently dangerous, the Na- 
tional Safety Council emphasizes that they 
are dangerous indeed when driven by inex- 
perienced riders. It now advocates special 
testing and licensing—which presupposes 
special training. 

Doctors are the first to agree. As things 
are now.“ says a University of Michigan re- 
search group, “the motorcycle safety situa- 
tion is just about hopeless.” Says Louisville 
Surgeon Drye: “The motorbike is fun to ride, 
convenient and cheap, but is it worth the in- 
evitable mayhem, death and economic loss? 
If you think so, get your son a motorbike for 
his ‘last birthday.’ If this sounds bitter, it 
is because I was operating on that boy when 
he died.” 


EARTHQUAKE IN RUSSIA 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, July 23, the Washington Post 
published an article entitled “What Did 
Happen at Tashkent?” written by Victor 
Zorza of the Manchester Guardian. 
Tashkent has been the scene of violent, 
destructive earthquakes which began last 
spring and apparently have continued in 
an unending series ever since, leaving an 
unkown number dead and homeless. 

What Mr. Zorza emphasizes is the 
strong secrecy which Soviet authorities 
have imposed. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bap News Travers SLowLy—Wuat Dm 

HAPPEN AT TASHKENT? 
(By Victor Zorza) 

Lonpon, July 22.— What's going on in 
Tashkent?” people are asking everywhere in 
the Soviet Union. “I have heard that there 
isn’t a single house left standing.” 

This is the kind of remark that an 
Izvestia reporter in Moscow overheard on a 
bus—18 remarks, “which invariably led to 
a discussion,” in the course of a single bus 
trip. “They say that there have been 500 
quakes so far .. the menacing rumble of 
underground thunder arouses fearful echoes 
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throughout the country . . sometimes they 
are rumors and legends, but people are 
always perturbed, anxious.” 

So the Izvestia reporter went to Tashkent 
to describe how the people made homeless 
by the earthquakes—their number has been 
put in various Soviet reports at 40,000- 
60,000—were making the best of a bad job. 


MOST ARE IN TENTS 


Most of them have been accommodated in 
tents, but “it is difficult to preserve clean- 
liness,” and “this creates a sanitation prob- 
lem, which is quite serious in Central Asian 
conditions.” But new building is going on 
at a very rapid pace, and the tent-dwellers 
are being resettled as quickly as possible. 

Yet the Izvestia article, which was written 
expressly to allay public misgivings, did not 
say how many homeless there had been, how 
many there were now, and did not give the 
number of deaths. According to the local 
Tashkent paper, five people lost their lives 
on the day of the earthquake, and another 
eight died of heart failure after the lesser 
earthquakes between April and June. But 
the earthquakes continue. So do the rumors. 
Why? 

PAPERS NOT BELIEVED 

Because the Soviet people just do not 
believe what they read in their papers, which 
rarely report natural calamities or such dis- 
asters as air and train crashes. When they 
did carry some of the details of the Tashkent 
earthquake, the reading public assumed 
that the reports were inaccurate, because it 
knew that previous disasters had been grossly 
underplayed by the press. 

The correspondent of the Evening Moscow, 
who had himself just returned from Tash- 
kent, deplored the unhealthy curiosity dis- 
played by the public. 

“Tell us what it’s really like in Tashkent,” 
he had been asked, “not for publication, of 
course—but it’s awful there, isn’t it?” The 
question had been put to him by a number 
of people “who assumed, for some reason, 
that I could not report about the real hor- 
rors and victims in the press.” For “some” 
reason—such as distrust of the press? 


Is IT OTHER WAY? 


Or is it the press that distrusts the people? 
The news editor of the main Tashkent paper, 
Yuri Kruzhilin, has described in the journal 
Soviet Press some of the professional prob- 
lems he encountered after the earthquake. 

He had observed some of the destruction 
and commotion on his way to the office, but 
when he got there, he could learn nothing. 
He finally telephoned the city's oldest jour- 
nalist, who had indeed found out the great 
strength of the earthquake, and was able to 
give him some details about the destruction 
and the loss of life. “But this,” Kruzhilin 
observes bitterly, was only for the purposes 
of a personal conversation. And when we 
listened to Moscow Radio later, we heard 
something quite different: Everything is per- 
fectly in order in Tashkent, but in one or 
two places the plaster has fallen down 

Tashkent has a population of 1 million— 
or had, before the earthquake. Rumor has 
it that a great many have fled the city. 

The local paper, Pravda of the East, clearly 
had to produce a more accurate account. So 
Kruzhilin and a team of reporters paid calls 
to the various city offices, only to be told, 
“Why get people worked up... ?” 

The reporters returned to only to be told: 
“Why get the office tired, without the neces- 
sary information. We had to put something 
into next day’s paper. But things were not 
at all clear.” 

The correspondent of an important Mos- 
cow paper came into the office. “I am not 
going to put anything out,” he said. And I 
advise you not to, either. There's no need to 
make an unhealthy sensation out of the 
earthquake.” Another correspondent let slip 
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the reason why—or at least one of them: 
“You're what—going to write about it? To- 
morrow everyone abroad will reprint it.” 

NOT ALL LIKE THAT 

Not all were like that. Kruzhilin expressed 
particular appreciation of the efforts of the 
correspondent of the Moscow Rural Life, who 
spurred the local journalists into action 
“when the authorities were advising us to 
get on with other things.” 

The “very important lesson“ which Kru- 
zhilin derived from it all is relevant to po- 
litical as well as to ordinary news coverage 
in the Soviet Press. “We have seen,” he 
wrote—and the press magazine published it— 
“how strong this peculiar kind of ‘news in- 
ertia’ still is, and how difficult it is to over- 
come it, sometimes even in oneself. It would 
seem that some people still think that an 
earthquake can happen anywhere except in 
the Soviet Union, Others maintain that one 
should write “not about destruction, but 
about construction. And others again do not 
want people to get worked up. And they all 
have obviously the same reason—distrust of 
the reader.” 

This is something that many Soviet jour- 
nalists have felt for a long time, but no one 
has ever expressed it quite as openly as this. 
Sooner or later a political earthquake will 
cause Soviet journalists to press as openly 
for the right to discuss freely the political 
issues, just as the Tashkent earthquake has 
brought to the surface the question of news 
reporting. 


Mr. BARTLETT. All of this, Mr. 
President, dramatizes one of the essen- 
tial differences between the operations 
of the Soviet regime and those of a free 
society. For example, when Alaska was 
so hard hit on Good Friday 1964, by 
earthquake and seismic waves there was 
no attempt on the part of anyone to con- 
ceal what had happened. No restric- 
tions were placed upon journalists. In- 
deed, foreign journalists were in Anchor- 
age in less than 48 hours after the dis- 
aster and reported freely upon what they 
saw and heard. In our society there 
would be no reason whatsoever for seek- 
ing to hide the truth. And it will always 
remain a mystery to those who live in 
the free climate which our type of insti- 
tution offers why any useful purpose 
might possibly be served by the Russians 
hiding from the world a full account of 
what has gone on at Tashkent, It is an- 
other of the mysteries of the contrasting 
ways of life. As Mr. Zorza points out, 
people become suspicious when censor- 
ship is applied, and they are inclined to 
distrust everything they read. In Mos- 
cow all of this may make sense; to us 
and, I doubt not, to millions of Russians 
the logie of concealing the truth is hard 
to discover. 


THE U.S. DEFENSE BURDEN IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
since the conclusion of World War I. 
the United States, at great expense to 
the American taxpayer and sacrifice by 
our young men, has carried a dispropor- 
tionate share of the defense burden in 
Western Europe, in both men and money. 

The United States contributed heavily 
to speed the recovery of these nations 
and, largely because of our assistance, 
they are now back on their feet and are 
prospering as never before. Production 
and employment have reached alltime 
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highs, and it is no exaggeration to state 
that Western Europe at the present time 
is in the midst of an economic boom. 

At the same time, the United States 
year after year suffers severe deficits in 
our balance of payments—because of 
massive foreign spending and commit- 
ments overseas—and the drain upon our 
gold reserves is a continuing threat to 
the strength and stability of the Amer- 
ican dollar. Conversely, for example, 
the six nations of the Common Market 
have a combined gold reserve larger than 
our own which is the lowest in a quarter 
of a century. 

US. military commitments in Western 
Europe account for some $750 million 
annually in our balance-of-payments 
deficit and potential further drain upon 
our gold. - 

The time is long overdue for this sit- 
uation to be reassessed. While these na- 
tions prosper, it is high time for them to 
start carrying more of the load of their 
own defense. And while they are doing 
little or nothing to aid the United States 
in our struggle against communism in 
southeast Asia, they are in fact aiding 
and abetting the enemy by trading with 
the Hanoi regime. 

The Atlanta Journal of July 25 pub- 
lished an excellent editorial which suc- 
cinctly stated the situation thus: 

If these new rich Europeans won't help 
us east of Suez, the least they can do is sup- 
port their own armies for their own defense, 
thus giving us more latitude in the disposi- 
tion of our own troops and supplies. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered ot be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the Atlanta Journal, July 25, 1966] 
WEANING TIME? 


Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
is in Paris to meet with the defense ministers 
of the NATO nations. 

The meeting is to discuss NATO plans and 
defense spending for the next five years and 
a new nuclear policy for a NATO without 
France, 

Mr. McNamara’s arrival coincides with the 
British economic crisis and reports that Great 
Britain wants to be relieved of the burden 
of maintaining troops along the Rhine, 

It is expected that the U.S. and remaining 
partners of NATO will be sympathetic to the 
idea of relieving Great Britain of this burden, 
particularly since she is being quite noble 
and extravagant in helping keep the peace in 
the East by maintaining troops on the other 
side of Suez, 

All this brings up the question of the de- 
fense of Western Europe and what new shape 
should NATO take since Premier DeGaulle 
has taken France out of the Alliance, 

From our point of view Western Europe 
has recovered from World War II and the 
danger of a Red takeover is remote. This 
economic recovery should enable the nations 
there to maintain their own armies, thus free- 
ing this country for more pressing urgencies. 

We have not noticed much enthusiasm on 
the part of our NATO allies (Great Britain 
excepted) in helping us bear the Westerner's 
burden in the east. 

If these new rich Europeans won't help 
us east of Suez, the least they can do is sup- 
port their own armies for their own defense, 
thus giving us more latitude in the disposi- 
tion of our own troops and supplies. 
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Economic aid has rebuilt a Western Europe 
which for awhile had to be shielded by our 
troops. 

It now looks as if Western Europe has no 
real need for either our troops or economic 
help. It now looks as if Western Europe’s 
great need is to be weaned and learn to shift 
for itself again. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR WILLIAMS 
OF DELAWARE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, there 
are few Senators whose dedication to the 
ideals of honesty and integrity in gov- 
ernment is greater than that of Senator 
WILLIAMS of Delaware. 

The Senator was recently the subject 
of an editorial in the Wilmington, Del., 
Evening Journal. And, as readers of the 
Washington Star are aware, Senator 
WILLiaMs has been called upon inadver- 
tently to enhance the political fortunes 
of the gentleman who is soon to be the 
former Governor of California. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the editorial 
from the July 25 Evening Journal and 
the article pertaining to Senator WIL- 
LIAMS’ Sunshine State campaigning be 
printed at this point in the Cox oRRESSTLON- 
AL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


|From the Wilmington (Del.) Evening 
Journal, July 25, 1966] 


DATELINE D. C.: Harp FRIEND To HELP 
(By Sam A. Hanna) 


WasHINGTON.—Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Republican, of Delaware, is suffering his 
worst defeats this year when he tries to bail 
out legislative proposals of his old acquain- 
tance, President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Repeatedly, Wrams has arisen in the 
Senate and—with just a trace of slyness 
underlying his bland expression—has tried 
to pass legislation sent up from the White 
House. 

No one is less surprised than he when the 
Senate’s Democrats—except for a few mav- 
ericks like Senator FRANK J. Lauscue, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio, gang up to defeat the Williams- 
Johnson amendments. The Delawarean 
calmly goes on to the next round of twitting 
the Administration. 

WirLrams lost when he tried to secure en- 
actment of an Administration proposal to 
permit tax deductions for under-$100 con- 
tributions to political parties and candidates. 
The idea was part of a much-heralded but 
long-delayed clean elections“ package the 
Administration prepared but so far has done 
nothing to push. 

The trouble with the amendment as it got 
to the voting stage was that it would not 
have permitted deductions for contributions 
to the AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political 
Education, labor’s prime source of money to 
help friendly candidates. 

WiLLiaMs also quoted from the President's 
agriculture message in opposing a plan that 
would pay planters for not growing cotton 
and would also permit them to collect sub- 
sidies on crops they do grow. Mr. Johnson 
had called, WILIA dryly observed, for a 
reduction in farm subsidies for major pro- 
ducers, The farm bloc methodically voted 
the double subsidy, anyway. 

Mr. Johnson had let it be known that he 
wanted no Civil Service pay hike before Jan. 
1, 1967. Williams took him up on it but was 
defeated by a heavy vote of senators who 
made the raise retroactive to last July 1. 
WILLIAMs again quoted the President in seek- 
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ing to increase the withholding deduction 
for civil servants’ contributions to their re- 
tirement system, The plan lost. 

To be sure, WIILIAus has not done much 
to help Mr. Johnson put through many of 
his great society measures for expansion of 
social programs. But now they are finding 
themselves allied in calls on Congress to cut 
spending authorizations and the President 
keeps dropping threats of a tax increase next 
year if his economy calls are unheeded. 
WLiaus thinks taxes should never have 
been cut so drastically last year. 

The President, who y made Wu- 
LIAMS a number one target for defeat in the 
1964 senatorial races, has not publicly 
thanked the Delawarean for his assistance 
on the doomed measures and WILLIAMS is 
not holding his breath waiting. He did re- 
ceive an enlarged color photograph of him- 
self, the President and the first lady at a 
giant White House reception. “I didn’t even 
know they'd taken it,“ WILLIAMS says. 


Tue GOP Variery: WRONG NUMBER BRINGS 
HELP ror Par Brown 


(By Paul Hope) 


Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, seeking all 
the help he can get in his race against Re- 
publican Ronald Reagan in California this 
fall, got his Washington wires crossed the 
other day. 

Someone in the office of Fred Dutton, the 
governor's campaign manager, telephoned 
the office of Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware last Friday to ask the senator if 
he would campaign for Brown. 

The California caller suggested that maybe 
WILLIAMS might want to bring a subcommit- 
tee to California which would provide an 
even better “sounding board.” That way, 
WiitiamMs could even save the travel ex- 
pense by charging it to the government. 

WituiaMs’ secretary relayed the request 
to WILLIAus and the senator told the secre- 
tary to tell Brown’s headquarters he would 
be happy to make as many speeches as the 
governor wanted. 

He said he would talk on “good govern- 
ment” or any other subject. He said he 
would even throw in a few “non-political 
speeches like the President makes.” 

In addition, Wm.raMs said he would pay 
his own expenses. 

The senator's secretary relayed the infor- 
mation to Dutton’s office yesterday. There 
was dead silence on the California end of the 
line. 

Someone in Dutton's office apparently had 
realized the mistake. WILLIAMS is the Re- 
publican from Delaware whose sleuthing has 
uncovered a good many scandals, including 
the Bobby Baker affair. 

Apparently Dutton's office got WILLIAMS 
of Delaware mixed up with Senator Harrison 
Wrams, Democrat of New Jersey who is 
chairman of the Migratory Labor Subcom- 
mittee. 

The irony is that Dutton, hired by Brown 
to bolster his campaign against the favored 
Reagan, is an old hand in Washington. He 
used to be a special assistant to President 
Kennedy. 

“I prefer to think they didn't get me mixed 
up with Senator Wit1aMs of New Jersey.“ 
said WrLLIaMms of Delaware. They knew I 
stand for good government. It’s just that 
they discovered I don’t have a subcommit- 
tee.” 


DICKEY-LINCOLN SCHOOL HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC PROJECT IN NORTH- 
ERN MAINE 
Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, a most 

comprehensive and factual account of 


the benefits which the Dickey-Lincoln 
School hydroelectric project in northern 
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Maine will give to REA cooperatives was 
presented recently by Charles A. Robin- 
son, Jr., to the New England Conference 
of Public Utilities Commissioners. Mr. 
Robinson is staff engineer and staff 
counsel to the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. I commend 
him for his clear and well-documented 
statement, which is further testimony to 
the overall economic worth of the 
Dickey-Lincoln School project to north- 
ern New England. I ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of Mr. Robin- 
son’s speech be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PANEL ON Low COST POWER FOR NEw ENGLAND 
(Remarks of Charles A. Robinson, Jr., staff 
engineer and staff counsel, National Rural 

Electric Cooperative Association, 1966 New 

d Conference of Public Utilities 

Commissioners, Stowe, Vt., June 27, 1966) 

It is indeed a privilege to be afforded this 
opportunity to exchange ideas and opinions 
with a group as thoroughly knowledgeable 
and experienced in electric power system 
planning, financing and operation as are the 
persons in attendance at this Conference. I 
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deeply appreciate your invitation to partici- 
pate in this panel. 

The Conference itself is, I believe, render- 
ing a very substantial public service by fur- 
nishing a forum in which persons possessed 
of similar objectives, but perhaps with dif- 
fering views on how these objectives should 
be achieved, can meet with the common pur- 
pose of discussing ways and means by which 
an indispensable commodity such as elec- 
tricity can be made available to the gen- 
eral public at the lowest possible cost. Cer- 
tainly, nothing but progress ought to result 
from a meeting such as this. 

It is my intention, in accordance with 
Commissioner Gibson's request, to discuss 
the facts as I know them concerning the 
topic assigned to me—the Dickey-Lincoln 
School project in Maine. This is a project, 
I recognize, which has stirred as much bit- 
terness between various segments of the elec- 
tric power industry in New England and has 
given rise to as much political controversy 
as has any similar proposal in recent years. 
It is my hope that this controversy and the 
strained relationships which have stemmed 
from it, will ultimately be reconciled, and 
that all of the plans and proposals for re- 
ducing the cost of power throughout the 
northeast can proceed together in harmony. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN PERSPECTIVE 


The REA-financed portion of the electric 
utility industry, with which I have been 
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associated for some 16 years, is small by any 
standard when compared with the magnitude 
of the investor-owned companies which serve 
80 percent of the nation’s population. 

The total investment in REA-financed sys- 
tems throughout the United States is less 
than $5 billion compared to the more than 
$70 billion of assets owned by the investor- 
owned companies. Electric cooperatives op- 
erate only one percent of the nation’s in- 
stalled generating capacity and themselves 
generate only some twenty percent of the 
total energy input to their own systems. 
They serve some eight percent of the nation’s 
electric consumers with five percent of the 
total electric energy sales for which they 
receive about six percent of total U.S. electric 
revenue. 

Even if legislation now pending in Con- 
gress, which would provide supplemental 
capital for REA-financed systems, were en- 
acted immediately, total investment in such 
systems might reach some $15 billion by 1980 
compared with an estimated industry total 
by that date of 6170-200 billion. And, if all 
regular and supplemental financing, pro- 
grammed for REA-financed generation and 
transmission facilities through 1980, were 
expended by that date, such facilities would 
then constitute about 3.5 percent of the total 
industry. (Statistics for electric coopera- 
tives in New England are shown in Table II.) 


Tas e II,—Selected statistics for electric cooperatives in New England (fiscal year 1966) 


Consumers Miles of Annual Consumers Revenue 

served ! line ! revenue por mile per mile 
Rr ⁰ —ͤ—ͤ9ÜÄ—ꝛꝛ“!A IRES ETAN 6, 843 1,077 999, 644 6.3 $925 
New Hampshire 22, 508 2,917 2, 655, 012 7.8 912 
Vermont 7.277 1, 993 1, 247, 057 3.6 625 
United States_ 5, 440, 189 1, 556,956 | 815, 432, 624 3.5 522 


Kilowatt- | Revenue per | Kilowatt-hour] Revenue per 
hour sales |kilowatt-hour| sales per consumer 
* 1,000! (cents) consumer 
38, 26 5, 560 $146 
72,176 3.7 3, 200 118 
42,477 2.9 5, 820 172 
41, 382, 008 2.0 7, 600 150 


1 Figures furnished by REA directly, per unit figures derived via slide rule. 


I emphasize these statistics not because 
they are per se related to the Dickey-Lin- 
coln School project, but because the advocacy 
of such projects by the electric cooperatives 
is frequently misconstrued as an attempt to 
harm the investor-owned segment of the in- 
dustry. In fact, the co-ops are so small a 
part of the industry as to be incapable of 
accomplishing many of the nefarious pur- 
poses with which they are sometimes 
charged. 


COST OF WHOLESALE ENERGY 


Most of the energy distributed by the elec- 
tric cooperatives in New England is pur- 
chased at wholesale from other power sup- 
pliers, A very small amount is generated in 
REA-financed plants. All of it is extremely 
high in cost. During the past twenty years, 
the cost of wholesale power purchased by 
rural electric cooperatives from investor- 
owned electric companies throughout the 
United States has fallen continuously and 
steadily from an average of 10.1 mills per kilo- 
watt in 1945 to 7.5 mills per kilowatt hour 
in 1965. 

By contrast, as shown on the attached 
Chart I (not printed in the Record) the price 
of wholesale energy purchased by REA- 
financed systems in New England has fluc- 
tuated between very wide limits during the 
same period of time, except for the state of 
Vermont which exhibits a steady decline be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 with slight increases 
thereafter. The downward trend in Vermont 
between 1958 and 1960 is accentuated by 
the availability of 8.5 mill power from the 
St. Lawrence-Niagara system. In Maine the 
recent steep decline in the average wholesale 
cost of power to REA-financed systems is di- 
rectly traceable to the importation from Can- 
ada of increasingly large blocks of power 
supplied by the New Brunswick Electric 


Power Commission. By contrast, however, as 
indicated in Table I, the average 1965 
cost of power from some wholesale suppliers 
has actually increased over the cost of the 
same power from the same supplier in 1950. 
In other cases there is little or no difference 
between the average rate of such purchases 
in 1950 and in 1965. 


Taste I.—Average wholesale cost for whole- 
sale energy purchased by electric coopera- 
tives in New England by source* 


In mills per kilowatt-hour] 


Source 


Bangor Hydro Electric Co 
Maine Public Service Co 
Meddybemps Lake powerplant.. 
New Brunswick Electric Power 


New Hampshire Electric Co 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
White Mountain Power Co 
New Hampshire Electric Coop - 

Central Vermont Public Service Cor 
Citizens Utilities Co 
Green Mountain Power Corp. 
Public Service Board of Vermont 


U. S. total average 

1 Source: REA Bulletin 111-2, fiscal year 1965. 

DICKEY-LINCOLN SCHOOL 

From this type of wholesale power supply 
situation there has arisen, as might be ex- 
pected, tremendous pressure on rural electric 
system management in New England to seek 
out and explore every possible avenue which 
might hold promise of lower wholesale rates. 
It should come as no surprise, therefore, that 
these systems have strongly supported con- 
struction of the Federal Dickey-Lincoln 


Source: Report of the Administrator, REA, 1965. 


School hydro-electric development. Our 
support of the Dickey-Lincoln School proj- 
ect stems, not from the fact it is to be con- 
structed by the Government, but rather 
from the fact that wholesale power from it 
can be delivered to our cooperative load 
centers at rates reflecting major savings over 
presently available alternative sources. 

The Dickey-Lincoln School project, as 
presently contemplated, would have an in- 
stalled capacity of 760,000 kilowatts at 
Dickey Reservoir on the St. John River in 
Maine, with an additional 34,000 kilowatts at 
the Lincoln School re-regulating impound- 
ment downstream. The natural flow at the 
Dickey site, controlled by eight million acre 
feet of reservoir storage, would assure an- 
nual generation of just over one billion kilo- 
watt hours from the combined project. As 
planned, the power and energy from the 
project could be marketed by a twin circuit 
345 k.v. transmission line system with ter- 
minals at Bangor and Portland, Maine and 
Boston, Massachusetts. Both load factor 
energy and peaking capacity could be pro- 
duced, 

Total Federal investment in the Dickey- 
Lincoln School project is estimated at $227- 
million. The above-mentioned associated 
transmission system would cost an addi- 
tional $73-million—bringing the total in- 
vestment in Federal facilities to $300-million, 
including interest during construction. 

Based on February 16, 1965 Federal Power 
Commission figures, annual benefits attrib- 
utable to the combined project total $21.5- 
million of which 98 per cent represents the 
hydro-electric potential. Benefits assigned 
to the hydro-electric features of Dickey-Lin- 
coln School were at that time corrected 
downward to reflect a comparison by FPC 
with the cost of equivalent power and energy 
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to be produced at a new 500,000 kilowatt 
steam station and a new 125,000 kilowatt 
steam station scheduled for installation in 
Massachusetts and Maine respectively. An- 
nual charges for the combined project in- 
cluding transmission, using a 100 year eco- 
nomic life, a 50 year payout period and in- 
terest at 3½ per cent, total $11.9-million 
per year. The benefit-to-cost ratio thus 
calculated is 1.8. These figures reflected 
Federal Power Commission estimates of 
$22.50 per kilowatt year plus 2.3 mills per 
kilowatt hour for electricity delivered in the 
Boston area, and $24.50 per kilowatt year 
plus 2.9 mills per kilowatt hour for electricity 
delivered in Maine. A composite power value 
of $23.50 per kilowatt year and 2.6 mills per 
Kilowatt hour was used by the Commission 
in developing the hydro-electric »ower bene- 
fit attributable to the Dickey-Lincoln School 
project of $21.5-million per year compared 
to $25.1-million per year as originally esti- 
mated by FPC in 1963. 

During the August 1965 hearings on the 
Dickey-Lincoln School project before the 
Flood Control Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Public Works, an alternative 
to the Dickey-Lincoln School project, con- 
sisting of privately-financed pumped stor- 
age and nuclear baseload, was suggested 
by the investor-owned companies of New 
England. Immediately thereafter, Senator 
Musk of Maine asked the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to again evaluate the 
benefits and costs of the proposed Federal 
development in the light of the alternative 
presented by the companies in their testi- 
mony before the House Subcommittee. The 
Bureau of the Budget again called upon the 
Federal Power Commission for technical 
assistance. On September 30, 1965, over 
the signature of F. Stewart Brown, Director 
of its Bureau of Power, the Federal Power 
Commission, in a memorandum to Budget, 
calculated the benefit-to-cost ratio of the 
proposed Federal project at 1.58. 

This benefit-to-cost ratio transmitted by 
the FPC staff on September 30, 1965, was 
based upon a privately-financed alternative 
consisting of a hypothetical pumped storage 
site located within 75 miles of New England 
load centers, which could be constructed at 
an investment cost of $100 per kilowatt, plus 
a 600,000 kilowatt nuclear plant north of 
Boston with transmission for 100,000 kilo- 
watts of 50 per cent load factor power from 
said plant to Maine. The Commission staff 
calculated that such an alternative, includ- 
ing transmission, would provide peaking ca- 
pacity at $21.03 per kilowatt year including 
energy, and load factor power at $36.38 per 
kilowatt year including energy. These fig- 
ures yielded a total cost attributable to the 
proposed alternative for the Dickey-Lincoln 
School project of $18.3-million per year com- 
pared to the $11.5-million annual cost of the 
Federal project. The resulting benefit-to- 
cost ratio for the Federal project is, there- 
fore, 1.58. 

One plan provides for operation of the 
Federal project to develop 100,000 kw of 4500 
hour per kilowatt year power and 694,000 kw 
of peaking capacity. Its output would be 
sold, including transmission, for $15 per kilo- 
watt year plus 3 mills per kwh for energy. 
Thus 4500 hour electricity would wholesale at 
about 6.3 mills with peaking capacity avail- 
able at about $17.40 per kw year including 
energy. The resulting revenue would be 
$13.4-million per year assuming ten per cent 
losses. 

SOME DIVERGENT VIEWS 


Various economists and engineers and, 
sometimes lawyers, evaluate hydro-electric 
projects as well as conventional and nuclear- 
fired thermal plants by different methods 
and using a great variety of assumptions. 
As a long-time advocate for a particular seg- 
ment of the electric industry, I, of course, 
recognize that various approaches to a single 
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problem frequently yield different results. 
This is especially true in cases where engi- 
neering and management decisions have fac- 
tored into them elements of politics or phi- 
losophy. Thus, in an address of April 13, 
1966, to the Power Chapter of the Boston 
Section of the Institute of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineers, the very distinguished 
Vice-President of the Boston Edison Com- 
pany, Mr, Francis Staszesky, after careful 
study of the relative merits of the Dickey- 
Lincoln School project and certain alterna- 
tive projects proposed by the investor-owned 
companies, arrived at a conclusion exactly 
opposite to mine, 

In his statement, Mr. Staszesky pointed 
out that under the “Big Eleven“ proposal the 
companies would add to the power supply of 
New England some 6.25 million kilowatts by 
1972, plus some seven hundred miles of 345 
kv transmission line. This very large in- 
crement of new capacity, he added, would 
generate more than 60 per cent of the 1972 
total requirements of the area at an average 
cost of 4.76 mills per kilowatt hour. This, 
when combined with the 1965 average cost of 
generation for all of New England of 9.7 
mills per kilowatt hour, would result in an 
over-all reduction of 26.4 per cent to an 
average of 7.14 mills per kilowatt hour in 
1972. Based upon these circumstances, Mr. 
Staszesky concluded that (1) the Dickey 
project should not be substituted for one of 
the Big Eleven projects, and (2) that there 
is no place for Dickey-Lincoln School in New 
England's power picture. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE COOPERATIVES 


The differing viewpoints of the Dickey- 
Lincoln School project developed by Mr. 
Staszesky and myself are probably not un- 
expected, and, in my opinion at least, prob- 
ably arise from the different operating con- 
ditions of the particular segments of the 
industry which each represents. 

Rural electric systems in New England 
badly need a source of wholesale energy at a 
substantially lower cost than that which is 
available to them at the present time. Al- 
though the average revenue per kilowatt 
hour realized by the companies in New Eng- 
land from residential sales has steadily de- 
clined from an average of seven cents per 
kilowatt hour in 1930 to an average of three 
cents per kilowatt hour in 1964, the average 
rate for wholesale service available to the 
cooperatives has not shown a similar trend. 
In addition, as I understand it, the 26.4 per 
cent savings attributable to the “Big Eleven” 
combine will apply to generation only. Pre- 
sumably, the generation component consti- 
tutes only 28 per cent of total cost and 25 
per cent of revenue. Thus, the savings to 
the rural electric systems would probably not 
be more than seven per cent below present 
costs under the “Big Eleveif” proposal, 

By contrast, Federal power from the 
Dickey-Lincoln School development would 
be available to rural electric systems at from 
seven to eight mills per kilowatt hour deliv- 
ered at load centers. This compares to the 
7.4 mills per kilowatt hour estimate for the 
average cost of generation in New England 
as of 1972. 

Rural electric cooperatives in Maine pur- 
chase approximately 46 million kilowatt 
hours per year at an average cost of 11.8 mills 
per kilowatt hour. 

Federal power from the proposed St. John 
River development could be delivered to 
them at seven mills per kilowatt hour. They 
would save some $189,000 per year or 37 per 
cent on present cost. In New Hampshire 
the cooperatives purchase some million 
kilowatt hours per year at an average cost of 
18.3 mills. Even at a delivered cost of eight 
mills, Federal power would save them nearly 
$435,000 per year or 40 per cent on present 
cost. Thus, the problem, from the stand- 
point of the rural electric cooperatives, re- 
lates to the availability of low-cost power at 
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load centers. From our standpoint, the 
Dickey-Lincoln School project offers the best 
alternative for solving our problem. 

From the standpoint of the investor-owned 
companies, I can only point out that the 
some 700,000 kilowatts of peaking power, a 
major portion of which would be available to 
them, constitutes approximately five per cent 
of the estimated 1972 New England peak load 
and would be sold to them at substantially 
below the $21.03 per kilowatt year calculated 
by the Federal Power Commission as the cost 
of developing peaking capacity from a 
pumped storage unit assuming $100 per kilo- 
watt of installed capacity. and pumping 
energy at three mills per kilowatt hour. 

It is my sincere belief that the rural elec- 
tric systems of New England have no choice 
but to actively advocate immediate construc- 
tion of the Dickey-Lincoln School project as 
their best alternative for obtaining lower 
cost wholesale energy. It seems to me also, 
in view of the fact that the total installed 
capacity of the project available for peaking 
purposes is some five per cent of New Eng- 
land's anticipated 1972 peak load and some- 
thing on the order of only ten per cent of 
what the investor-owned companies them- 
selves contemplate installing by 1972, that 
its peaking capability can be advantageously 
used on the New England grid system. 


HO’S MOBILIZATION 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, an 
editorial in the Washington Daily News 
refers to Ho Chi Minh’s announcement 
that he has ordered partial mobilization 
of North Vietnam's reserves. 

He left unclear just what “partial” 
means, but the editorial in this Scripps 
Howard newspaper expresses the feeling 
that it is worse news for the people of 
North Vietnam than for us. 

There is no joy in reading Ho’s bitter 
denunciation of our role in Vietnam, 
adds the writer, but in the face of his 
stubborness we can only keep up the 
pressure until he agrees to negotiate or 
gives up trying to conquer South Viet- 
nam. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be included in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ho's MOBILIZATION 

North Viet Nam's President Ho Chi Minh 
has ordered the “partial mobilization” of his 
army reserves, as a response to American air 
strikes against petroleum depots near Hanoi 
and Haiphong. Ho left unclear just what 
“partial” mobilization means, but we have 
the feeling it is worse news for the people of 
North Viet Nam than it is for us. 

In Ho's and other week-end statements 
from Hanoi, there is the standard condem- 
nation of American “imperalists.” But sig- 
nificantly there also is the admission the 
“Vietnamese people in the whole country are 
facing an extremely serious situation,” and a 
new appeal to fellow-communist nations to 
help “more resolutely and effectively.” 

In short, Ho seems to be warning his peo- 
ple that for all the destruction the American 
air raids have caused so far, there’s going to 
be more of the same in the future. 

For us, there is no joy in reading Ho's bit- 
ter denunciation of our role in Viet Nam, 
and his emphatic rejection of the idea of 
open negotiations. But it’s at least some 
comfort that Ho, in a big speech, refrained 
from ordering the mobilization of his 350,000 
man army for a thrust across the seven- 
teenth parallel, stopped short of asking other 
communist governments for “volunteers,” 
and said nothing about the rumored trial of 
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downed U.S. pilots. Apparently our warn- 
ings not to tamper with the lives of our cap- 
tured pilots has sunk in. 

In the face of North Viet Nam's stubborn- 
ness, there is nothing for us to do but to 
continue to battle in the South, keep up 
pressure thru air raids on the North, until 
the Hanoi regime agrees to negotiations, or 
decides it has had enough and quietly gives 
up trying to conquer the South by force of 
arms. 


CAPT. JAMES R. MITCHELL— 
ANOTHER UTAH HERO 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
war in Vietnam has produced many 
heroes and for a brief moment, I would 
like to pay tribute to James R. “Dick” 
Mitchell of Ogden, Utah, who has joined 
that group of men who are proving once 
again that courage and daring are still 
very much American characteristics. 

Captain Mitchell was recently rescued 
from the North Vietnamese panhandle 
by a brave helicopter crew—another of 
those units to which American pilots owe 
a deep debt of gratitude—after his F-105 
had been shot down by North Vietnamese 
ground fire. As fate would have it, Cap- 
tain Mitchell was flying his 100th and 
last combat mission. We in Utah are 
proud of this native son who is a graduate 
of Ogden High School and the University 
of Utah. 

Captain Mitchell is not new, however, 
to individual competition. The son of 
Mrs. Louise Mitchell and the late Ralph 
Mitchell was a member of the 1956 
Olympic ski team which competed in 
Italy. His flying skill and his courage re- 
flect the physical stamina and independ- 
ent thought which made him a top com- 
petitor in the Olympic Winter Games. 

In behalf of the people of my State, I 
want Captain Mitchell and his family to 
know that we appreciate the sacrifice 
which he has made in defense of the free 
world. I am pleased that his rescue will 
make it possible for this Nation to bene- 
fit again from his fine skills and his great 
courage. That he is alive and well makes 
us very grateful and proud that we can 
claim him as a native son of our State. 


POLISH MILLENNIUM HONORED BY 
THE ISSUANCE OF A COMMEMO- 
RATIVE STAMP 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 1,000 
years ago King Mieszko was baptized and 
the whole Polish kingdom he had united 
was converted to Christianity. Al- 
though the Catholic Church grew stead- 
ily in Poland throughout the centuries, 
there were often great times of trouble. 
In 1079 a great spiritual leader, Stanislav, 
was martyred while Bishop of Cracow. 
He is now the revered patron saint of 
Poland. 

The 20th century has been one of the 
most difficult for Christians in Poland. 
But the hardships they have endured and 
continue to endure have not diminished 
their abiding faith. 

We in the United States have tried in 
some small way to show the Polish people 
in our country and in their native land 
that we acknowledge the great signifi- 
cance of their millennium. On July 30a 
commemorative stamp will be issued 
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celebrating the 1,000th anniversary of 
Christianity in Poland in hopes that 
everyone in the country will join with 
their Polish brothers in observing this 
truly great day of the millennium. 

I am proud of the part I was able to 
play in the issuance of the commemora- 
tive stamp. I ask unanimous consent 
that my letter concerning the millennium 
stamp and Postmaster General O’Brien’s 
response to it be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 18, 1966. 
Hon. LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Larry: I appreciate your assurance 
that the suggested Polish millennium stamp 
is under consideration as the last commem- 
oratives for 1966 are being selected. 

In writing now, I want to reaffirm my in- 
terest in this stamp and suggest how very 
meaningful it would be to the American 
people. 

Poland has long been a beleaguered land. 
But her creative, strong-willed people have 
endured partition, tyranny, war, and now 
the oppression of communism, maintaining 
their love of beauty, their spiritual strength, 
and intense pride in their Polish heritage. 

Our society has been nourished by the 
Polish people who have come to the United 
States and taught us to appreciate more than 
we might otherwise have learned of the re- 
markable culture now trapped behind the 
Iron Curtain. A stamp to commemorate the 
Polish millennium will awaken even more 
interest in the glory of Poland's ancient 
heritage. I very much hope that it will be 
approved. 

With thanks for your consideration, and 
best wishes. 

Faithfully yours, 
PauL H. DOUGLAS. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1966. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: It gives me great pleasure 
to advise you that I have approved & com- 
memorative stamp to mark 1,000 years of 
Polish culture. 

Because of your personal interest in this 
subject, I thought you would like to know 
about the stamp in advance of the public 
announcement. The date and place of first- 
day sale have not been determined at this 
time. 

Your endorsement contributed signifi- 
cantly to my decision to issue a stamp for 
this important anniversary. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN. 


SEDUCTION BY STATISTICS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in the 
July issue of Nation’s Business there is 
a most interesting and provocative arti- 
cle, entitled “Seduction by Statistics,” 
written by the distinguished Republican 
leader in the Senate, EVERETT McKINLEY 
DIRKSEN. As Nation’s Business describes 
it, the minority leader indicts those 
Washington wizards who employ hallu- 
cinatory estimates for masquerade and 
mirage in an extravaganza of political 
chicanery on the American public which 
is no less than seduction by statistics. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be included in the body of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEDUCTION By STATISTICS 
(By Everetr M. DIRKSEN) 

The city of Washington is the world center 
for the manufacture of statistics. Several 
thousand of the 2,542,590 employees on the 
United States government’s $17 billion an- 
nual payroll spend their days feeding mag- 
netic tape into computers and drawing off 
columns of figures. What kind of guidance 
do their statistics provide? Who is really 
benefiting from them? 

Studies such as those dealing with the 
perspiration problem of Australian aborigines, 
or with the rate per hundredweight for 
trucking yak fat from Omaha to Chicago, are 
not at issue here. 

My concern is with statistics essential to 
the formulation of sound national policy. 
And I charge that some of them reflect not 
facts but a mirage. Some are pure sleight 
of hand. Still others are hallucinatory. In- 
deed, figure management now reinforces 
news Management in Administration tactics. 
The combination, as I intend to show, can 
be doubly dangerous. 

The foremost example of sleight of hand 
statistics is, of course, the national budget. 
The President has raised it from just under 
$100 billion—a figure known to have been 
inaccurate when presented—to $112.7 billion. 
To you and me that looks like, and is, an in- 
crease of nearly $13 billion. But the image- 
makers in the Administration noticed that 
the President, as all Presidents must do, 
had trimmed some of the more pendulous 
fat off the amounts of money requested by 
various agencies and departments. So out 
came an inspired news release, headlined 
“President Lops $10 Billion from Budget.” 

Can a $13 billion budget increase really 
be a $10 billion cut? It cannot. It is an 
example of what George Orwell identified in 
his prophetic book, 1984,“ as newspeak.“ 
It is like describing the world’s biggest 
spender as “frugal,” or Russia as a “democ- 
racy.” Nobody really should be fooled by 
the federal budget. 

Much of the same sort of numerical flum- 
mery, as many citizens are discovering, goes 
for last year’s loudly trumpeted tax cut. 
What was benevolently extended by one 
hand of government as an income and ex- 
cise tax cut, was withdrawn by the other as 
a hike in social security taxes, a little later. 
The harsh fact is that today the tax collec- 
tor at all levels of government, local, state 
and national, takes 35 per cent of the na- 
tional income. 

WHERE THE HOCUS-POCUS STARTS 

Largest and most potent of government's 
hallucinatory statistics is the gross national 
product. The GNP—most widely accepted 
indicator of the pace of America’s economic 
growth—is used by the government also for 
divination and to produce euphoria in the 
face of inflationary spending. It is a gross 
national illusion. One man toiling away in 
the Department of Commerce, “guessti- 
mates” the GNP by counting the dollars 
spent for certain goods and services, every 
time they go by. 

He may not wear a conical hat and a 
black robe decorated with cabalistic dia- 
grams, but mystic and intuitive elements do 
seethe and bubble in his pot. 

The synthetic figure produced is stu- 
pendous—$720 billion this year. With in- 
flation now going at the rate of more than 
two per cent a year, the GNP rises auto- 
matically by $4 billion every quarter. To 
make it leap upward still faster, a skeptic 
suggests that every man be ordered to pay 
his wife $40 a week as cook and house- 
keeper. That would not produce any more 
wealth though it might set off some fire- 
works. But it would, as if by magic, push 
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At that level, incidentally, the GNP would 
about equal the real national debt, $947 bil- 
lion, which is three times as high as official 
statistics report it. (The official debt figures 
omit about $600 billion owed for services 
already rendered, such as the $40 billion 
the government owes the civil service re- 
tirement fund.) The GNP is not wealth, 
nor earnings nor anything else you can touch, 
borrow or spend. It is only a statistic, but 
every day someone says we can afford still 
another vast expenditure because it would 
“require less than one per cent of the GNP.” 
And all too often we do make the down pay- 
ment on still another tremendous program, 
with tremendous and unknown costs to fol- 
low. 

Ironically, last summer the U.S. Commerce 
Department itself renounced as erroneous 
the GNP figures it had produced since 1929. 
It recalculated the lot, and then came up 
with a higher figure for the annual increase 
in labor productivity. 

The increase was small, from 3.6 to 3.7 per 
cent, but it was sufficient to provide labor 
union economists a basis for demanding that 
another famous figure—the Administration's 
guidelines for wage increases—be adjusted 
upward. 

THE STATISTICAL SNOW JOB 

A bureaucratic technique now being skill- 
fully employed in Washington can be proper- 
ly termed the statistic avalanche. 

A distinguished practitioner of the ava- 
lanche is Sargent Shriver, a handsome and 
voluble man with energy enough to run 
{until recently) two high government jobs 
while dreaming of a third. The avalanche 
device is triggered, for example, when Mr. 
Shriver is questioned at press conferences 
about instances of what he defends as high- 
spirited mayhem or arson in his scandal- 
ridden, politically manipulated Job Corps, 
which is part of the federal poverty program. 

On one occasion last fall, he called down 
a tumbling mass of statistics which rolled 
end over end, at express train speed, to en- 
gulf the reporters. It included data rang- 
ing from the annual cost of keeping an in- 
mate in the Illinois penitentiary at Menard 
to the median consumption of fish, classified 
as to weight and species, by seals in the 
Seattle zoo. 

When at last the rush subsided, the shaken 
questioner was sorry he had asked the little 
question that started it all, namely: “How 
much more does it cost to keep a boy in 
the Job Corps than in Harvard University?” 

The question had been buried in the 
statistical snow-job. There it will remain 
forever unless a shift in the political glacier 
opens a crevasse and exposes it to view. 

Plain deception meets the needs of some. 
Arthur Sylvester, assistant secretary of de- 
fense for public affairs, has made it clear that 
the Administration would not hesitate to 
deceive about defense affairs when it deemed 
deception necessary. Some of the news out 
of Viet Nam persuades many of us that he 
was, in that statement at any rate, telling 
the truth. 

Those who class the war on poverty with 
Viet Nam in importance surely are engaging 
in deception. So are the postal snoopers 
and the Internal Revenue wiretappers, whose 
work seems more suited to a collectivist than 
to a great society. 

A phantom statistic which even compels 
its compilers to smile is that showing “the 
rising productivity of government employ- 
ees.” There are, of course, many conscien- 
tious, hard-working government employees 
among the myriads, but they are all sup- 
ported by the work of someone else. What 
could they produce, but statistics? 


HAULING OUT THE BOGEYMAN 


An old favorite is what might be called 
the Cheshire statistic, It is pulled out of 
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the air like a magician producing a bowl of 
goldfish, Such a statistic was the basis for 
the charge during the 1960 Presidential cam- 
paign that “17 million Americans go to bed 
hungry every night.” Not four million or 
18.1 million, but 17 million exactly. Unless 
many of them were reducing, that seemed to 
indicate a deplorable breakdown in a public 
relief system which was even then the most 
gigantic ever conceived. But then President 
Johnson raised the figure two years ago to 
35 million. It hung on the campaign air a 
while like its predecessor and then faded 
gently from view. 

So did the terrifying missile gap discovered 
by Democratic creators for use in the same 
campaign. Both were meaningless as fact, 
but useful as bogies for whipping up emo- 
tion. 

The dictionary defines that as dem- 
agoguery. 

Cheshire or phantom statistics are common 
in foreign affairs, too. Successive Presi- 
dents have extolled military aid as assuring 
the United States of staunch allies, ready 
to spring to our side in the fight for freedom 
with “250 strategic bases, five million ground 
forces, 10,000 aircraft and 2,500 vessels.” 
Well, thousands of American men are fight- 
ing for freedom today in the dark jungles of 
Viet Nam, but where are those eager allies? 

We know where some of them are. More 
than 200 different ships of a dozen free world 
nations which have received $29 billion in 
American aid are busily hauling munitions to 
our communist foe, the Viet Cong. Others 
which received even greater sums are run- 
ning supplies through our toothless quar- 
antine” to Communist Cuba, in defiance of 
all our pleas and entreaties. 

If we cannot expect gratitude for the $130 
billion we have poured out in postwar for- 
eign aid, might we not demand decency? 
The scale of our generosity, by the way, is 
shown by the fact that interest on the public 
debt, ballooned by this aid, now runs more 
than $1 billion a month, or about twice the 
current cost of our struggle in Viet Nam. 

THOSE STRETCHABLE YARDSTICKS 


Rubber statistical yardsticks to fit varied 
occasions also are common in government, 
For gauging unemployment, the long yard- 
stick is used. Housewives, youngsters, peo- 
ple resting unconcernedly between jobs, are 
all counted as jobless to bring the unem- 
ployment total up to a level intended to 
cause public worry. Although unemploy- 
ment is given as 2.9 million, a former director 
of the census recently estimated the number 
of male family heads out of work at only 
600,000. Nobody really knows. The official 
guess is extrapolated from a survey of only 
35,000 families. 

An effort to provide a count of job open- 
ings available was defeated last year in Con- 
gress by labor union pressure, as tending to 
minimize the pathetic plight of the honestly 
apathetic. 

The myth of suffering millions searching 
in vain for work apparently must be pre- 
served, even though employers from one end 
of the country to the other complain of 
their inability to hire help. 

There's a saying now which goes: “If you 
don't like the heat, change the thermometer.” 

For many years, the Administration's 
economists, along with pundits and com- 
mentators, had bemoaned the existence of 
a “dollar gap” abroad. But more recently, 
as everyone knows by now, the recipients of 
American bounty abroad have drawn down 
our gold reserves by billions. They have 
been able to buy gold because our gifts, loans, 
investments and purchases abroad have been 
running about $3 billion a year greater than 
their transactions with us, So, suddenly 
with the mysterious unanimity of a cloud of 
gnats, they all direction. The dol- 
lar gap had become a dollar glut. 
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A cut in business Investment and tourist 
purchases ordered by the Administration did 
not help enough. (Nobody knows what 
tourist purchases amount to.) The glut 
continues to grow. The Administration it- 
self keeps on spending and donating dollars 
abroad through a dozen spigots. The money 
goes out as foreign aid, as bounties to foreign 
governments for sugar and coffee, as research 
grants to foreign scientists, as expenditures 
to keep U.S. troops in Europe to defend pros- 
perous allies from whom we now are bor- 
rowing money, and in other ways. Further 
damage to our dwindling gold stocks seemed 
certain, What to do? 

NOW YOU SEE IT— 

The problem, as our leaders saw it, was 
how to make things look better without 
actually turning off or curtailing their 
spigots. Last August somebody came up 
with an idea. The government began com- 
puting the balance of payments in a new 
way. Dollars held by private institutions 
abroad were dropped from the liability 
column on the government's statistical 
tables, although they had been included in 
the earlier system of accounting because they 
can become official claims against our gold 
the moment they are turned into a central 
bank. 

So, where the old fiscal thermometer 
showed a deficit of more than $3 billion for 
1964, the new one cut it in half. The fever 
has not been changed, just the thermometer. 
We have a new statistical mirage, and the 
band plays on. 

One of the most serious of all the govern- 
ment’s statistical fantasies, however, reflects 
our balance of trade, which is a vital part of 
the total balance of international payments 
problem. For 20 years, Commerce Depart- 
ment officials have been pleased to inform the 
President, the Congress and the people that 
the United States regularly sells more goods 
to foreign lands than they sell to us. Our 
foreign trade was seen in wonderful health. 

With the assurance of great and rising 
prosperity in foreign trade, Congress has gone 
along with successive Administrations, Re- 
publican as well as Democratic, in acts of 
generosity to our outdistanced trading part- 
ners abroad. We cut tariffs, increased foreign 
aid and borrowed $130 billion to lend or give 
away overseas. 

At the same time we shipped—and are still 
shipping now—mountains of food and fiber 
as outright gifts or in exchange for non- 
spendable forints, dinars, zlotys, kips and 
rupees, all of which are reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce as commercial 
exports. This, of course, swells the export 
balance, but we receive no dollars. Ameri- 
cans who questioned our financial capacity 
to do whatever we liked, without limit, or 
who doubted the wisdom of supporting dic- 
tators who were busy sharpening the swords 
of our enemies, were laughed to scorn. 

Not until the dollar stood shaken and 
defoliated, not until our gold stock had 
plummeted, did people begin to wonder if 
our balance of trade had really been as great 
as reported over the years. We began to ask 
if we had exposed ourselves to the gold drain 
by a statistical mirage in foreign trade 
earnings. 

The answer, if you dig deep enough, is this. 
The United Kingdom and most other nations 
value imported goods on the “c.i.f.” (cost, 
insurance, freight) basis. That means they 
take the purchase price abroad, add shipping 
and insurance costs, and end end up with the 
total cost of the merchandise landed in their 
own country. The difference between the 
seller's figures and the buyer's is just freight 
and insurance. It is proper that those costs 
be added to the valuation of imports. 

But here's the catch: The United States 
does not add freight and insurance costs in 
computing the volume of imports. We do 
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not keep the same kind of books as our trad- 

ing partners. We value our imports on the 

f. O. b.“ basis, foreign port of shipment. Our 

valuations are simply the cost of the goods 

abroad, with freight and insurance disre- 
ed 


From that difference in accounting arises 
the mirage. Our statistics are not compa- 
rable with those of other nations. We under- 
state the value of our purchases from Great 
Britain, for example, by an average of 22 per 
cent. And that, in computing trade balances, 
produces a violent distortion of fact. 

The distortion is even greater in trade with 
more distant countries, since freight and in- 
surance cost more. Our “officially” certified 
favorable trade balance with Japan for the 
three years 1962-64 was $413 million. Change 
our imports from Japan to the realistic c.i.f. 
basis and that favorable balance becomes a 
$677 million deficit. 

The cheerful statistics showing U.S. manu- 
facturers fully competitive in foreign mar- 
kets become the more badly battered the 
deeper you look. The supposed favorable 
balance in our world trade is actually a 
deficit. 

THE MANUFACTURED STATISTIC 


The foreign aid bill, hailed by the Admin- 
istration as a bare-bones measure, in truth 
provides for an expenditure of about $6 bil- 
lion in new funds which is nearly twice the 
figure used in appropriations’ requests. The 
bare-bones mirage is achieved by fragment- 
ing the total cost and by financing big 
chunks of our foreign assistance—so-called 
food for peace, for example—under different 
labels, in fine print. 

Now I am not a statistician, and I hold no 
brief for any particular accounting method. 
I favor expanded foreign trade. I have 
voted for AID. I admire our other trading 
partners. But I do most strenuously object 
that figure management, like news manage- 
ment, keeps us from reaching sound policy 
decisions on the basis of fact, not propa- 
ganda. 

The statistical discrepancy between U.S. 
and foreign import trade accounting, for ex- 
ample, should have been volunteered to 
Congress and the public by our officials, and 
explained fully and frankly. This should 
have been done at the very beginning of the 
postwar period, when policy was being 
formed. It was essential knowledge then, 
and it is essential knowledge now. 

Throughout the period, Uncle 
Sam has acted in the belief he could adopt 
and carry out any program he considered 
desirable, whether at home or abroad, 
whether at the center of the earth or on the 
surface of the moon. 

The balance of payments crisis and the 
costs of the grave struggle in Viet Nam re- 
mind us once more that nations, like fami- 
lies, must make choices. No nation can do 
everything it might like. When Washing- 
ton implies that it can, it is a form of seduc- 
tion of the public. 

Moreover, we have learned from Mussolini, 
Hitler, Stalin, Peron and the other arrogant 
socialist dictators of our era that govern- 
ments which manipulate facts are manipu- 
lating their people. A democracy can keep 
its freedom only as long as it is allowed to 
base its decisions on facts. 


BIG BROTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
Mr. Erwin Knoll, of the Washington bu- 
reau of the Newhouse National News 
Service, has written a most interesting 
series of articles whieh appeared last 
week in many Newhouse newspapers 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Knoll’s series, entitled Our Fish- 
bowl Society,” highlights a number of 
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problems which the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Administrative Practice and Pro- 
cedure have uncovered during the course 
of our investigations of invasions of pri- 
vacy. Newhouse News and Mr. Knoll are 
to be congratulated for this excellent 
series. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert this 
series at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An Army Invapes PRIVACY—LITTLE BROTHER 
WatTcHES, Too 
(By Erwin Knoll) 

(“You had to live—did live, from habit 
that became instinct—in the assumption 
that every sound you made was overheard.“ 
George Orwell, “1984.’’) 

WASHINGTON.—Half way to 1984, some 
alarmed observers see signs of the realization 
of George Orwell’s gloomy prophecy—the 
creation of a society in which no shred of 
personal privacy remains. 

In fact, the dark portrait of the ultimate 
totalitarian state that Orwell painted 18 years 
ago is already outdated in several respects. 

Writing in 1948, Orwell did not foresee the 
swift and ingenious developments of modern 
technology—the tiny cameras and listening 
devices, the self-starting recorders that can 
be used to spy on anyone anywhere; the huge 
computers that can sort and classify the most 
detailed personal data and spew them forth 
at the press of a button, 

Preoccupied with the dangers of absolute 
dictatorship, Orwell did not note that even 
in a democracy, mounting bureaucratic pres- 
sures for “useful information” can subject 
citizens to demands for the most intimate 
facts about their private lives. 

Nor did he expect that industry as well as 
government would adopt with enthusiasm 
the surveillance techniques that once were 
confined to the cloak-and-dagger world of 
Balkan intrigue, or that private citizens 
would join the snooping game on a grand 
scale to spy on relatives, friends and neigh- 
bors. 


Those who nervously watch the erosion of 
privacy in our lives think Orwell's chilling 
fantasy missed the mark in one significant 
respect; it isn’t just Big Brother who is 
watching, but a growing army of little 
brothers—professionals and amateurs, of- 
ficials and private citizens, men motivated 
by patriotism and high virtue as well as 
others prompted by greed or morbid curi- 
osity. 

The reasons for invading privacy are in- 
finitely varied and complex. Creditors have 
an understandable curiosity about the finan- 
cial responsibility of borrowers. Govern- 
ment and private employers want to be sure 
their workers are loyal and honest. Store- 
keepers are eager to guard their merchandise 
against shoplifting and pilferage. Social 
workers and counselors, teachers and psy- 
chologists all feel that to do their jobs ef- 
fectively they must know more and more 
about the individuals they deal with. 

On a less lofty plane husbands and wives 
resort to the new technology of snooping to 
check on their spouses’ fidelity. Business- 
men get the drop on their competitors by 
“tuning in” on new products or promotion 
campaigns. Blackmailers and thrill-seekers 
are about to widen their activities with the 
techniques of privacy invasion now available. 

Sen. Epwarp V. Lone, D-Mo., whose Sen- 
ate subcommittee on administrative practice 
and procedure has been looking into govern- 
ment surveillance, industrial espionage and 
private snooping, recently gave an audience 
of Houston businessmen a run-down on a 
potential “typical day for you, now.” 
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“When you wake up in the morning, and 
are still in bed, every word you say may be 
overheard and recorded. (There was a recent 
case in New Hampshire involving a landlord 
who placed a microphone which would over- 
hear the bedroom activities of a young cou- 
ple renting a house from him. 

“When you make your first phone call of 
the day (or your last), there are a hundred 
ways in which your line may be tapped or 
bugged. Even if you have the phone com- 
pany check and they find a bug, usually they 
won't tell you. And if your line is clear 
today, it can easily be bugged tomorrow. 

“When you get into your car to drive into 
the office, there may be a transmitter hidden 
in it. Or it may have a ‘bumper beeper’ 
which is attached and which permits a snoop 
to easily follow you anywhere in the city. 

“When you get to your office, you can be 
bugged a hundred ways. There may be a 
microphone planted in your wall, or in your 
desk or in your phone. There may be a min- 
iature transmitter hidden in a thousand 
places. Hidden by whom, you ask? By 
your competitor, your employer, a salesman, 
an employe. To paraphrase an old canard, 
miniature transmitters are within the reach 
of everyone today—$39.50 at your friendly 
corner electronics store—no questions asked. 

“When you go to lunch, the jukebox outlet 
at your table may well contain a listening 
device as well as a speaker. 

“And so the day goes,” Lone continued. 
“How about your wife, does she fare any 
better? 

“When she goes shopping at the supermar- 
ket, chances are that she is being constantly 
watched by hidden closed-circuit T.V. 

“When she goes to the department store 
to try on a new dress, chances are that the 
mirror in which she admires herself is a two- 
wey mirror installed to discourage shoplift- 

g. 

“When she looks at the desk calendar to 
see what date to put on her check to pay 
her telephone bill, chances are that behind 
the front of the calendar is a hidden micro- 
phone. 

“When she goes to a neighbor's house to 
play bridge, the built-in intercom system 
will permit people to eavesdrop throughout 
the house.” 

Lone’s recital was, he said, both frighten- 
ing and realistic. But it was far from all- 
inclusive as a catalog of the assaults on 
privacy to which his listeners might be sub- 
jected. 


On that same “typical day” for example, a 
member of his audience could have the names 
and addresses on his first-class mail tran- 
scribed at the local post office. Financial 
data that he submitted on his tax return, 
or on a mortgage application, or on a credit 
form, might be divulged. 

In school, his child might be asked on a 
standardized test how he feels about God, 
or about his parents, or about sex. The par- 
ent might be given the same type of test in 
applying for a job, or in seeking a promo- 
tion. Somewhere between home and the 
local dump, someone might be sifting his 
trash. 

Lone and other members of the House and 
Senate who have addressed themselves to 
the problem believe it would be all but im- 
possible to compile a definitive list of the 
ways in which privacy is being attacked. 

But they are convinced that a profound 
and dangerous transformation of American 
society is taking place before our eyes—and 
that most of us are unaware of it. 

“The direction of drift is perfectly clear,” 
says Rep. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, who heads a special 
House subcommittee on invasion of privacy. 

“You don’t have to be very intelligent 
to see that if this drift toward more and 
more intrusive action by private groups and 
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organizations of all kinds, and by govern- 
ment, isn’t checked, in 20 or 30 years no 
one will bother asking questions about pri- 
vacy, and we will take it for granted that we 
live in a fishbowl and that we are not fres 
men, but fish.” 


[From the Evening News (Harrisburg, Pa.) 
July 18, 1966] 

Data GENERALLY WELL-KEPT Secret UNLESS 
You're CAvE-DWELLING HERMIT, SOMEONE, 
SOMEWHERE Has Your FILE 

(By Erwin Knoll) 

(“Conceivably, any kind of information 
about anybody or anything could be pro- 
gramed into a system.”—Edgar S. Dunn Jr., 
consultant on statistics to the Federal Bu- 
reau of the Budget.) 

WASHINGTON.—Unless you're a lifelong 
hermit dwelling in a well-hidden cave, some- 
body, somewhere has a file on you. 

It may be just a collection of vital sta- 
tistics—your name and address, date of birth, 
place of employment. 

Or it may be a fat dossier containing a full 
life history complete with accounts of your 
financial status, political and religious 
beliefs, friendships, sexual habits, personal 
eccentricities and other intimate details. 

Chances are that you will never get to see 
your file to verify the contents or ascertain 
how they are being used. 

If you have ever been arrested, served in 
the armed forces, taken a draft deferment 
test or applied for a job requiring security 
clearance, yours is probably one of the 175 
million sets of fingerprinis indexed by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. It may be 
accompanied by a “raw file” containing un- 
evaluated reports on your past activities and 
associations. 

If you are a prospective home buyer, the 
Federal Housing Administration (PHA) may 
have a report in its files on the stability of 
your marriage. More than one million such 
reports were obtained last year from private 
investigators because, the FHA explains, 
“one of the leading causes of (mortgage) 
foreclosure is divorce.” 

Scores of government agencies aided by an 
army of private sleuths, are in the business 
of coliecting personal information. 

The Social Security Administration has 
accounts—and earnings data—on 166 million 
Americans. The Defense Department main- 
tains 14 million life histories on individuals 
who have been subjected to security investi- 
gations. 

The Federal Civil Service Commission has 
files on some eight million Americans who 
have been investigated for government em- 
ployment. In the files are allegations of 
criminal, immoral or “infamous” conduct 
that could ruin the lives and careers of any 
citizens. 

The Passport Office requires detailed per- 
sonal histories from applicants who have 
been married more than twice. Officials 
recently confirmed that they maintain a 
system of surveillance on potentially trouble- 
some travelers—critics of the Viet Nam War, 
for example. 

The government’s need—real or imag- 
ined—for more and more information on the 
private lives of citizens proliferates on an al- 
most daily basis. 

The Census Bureau now is pondering sug- 
gestions by some church groups that it in- 
clude a question on religious affiliation in 
its 1970 decennial census. The U.S. Office 
of Education plans to assess effectiveness of 
various education programs by making a 
detailed study of 300,000 school children 
whose personal histories, family backgrounds 
and educational achievements are to be sur- 
veyed. 

“Any time you start delving into a child's 
family background you get into the area of 
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invasion of privacy,” concedes Alexander M. 
Mood, assistant commissioner of education. 
“But we just can’t deal with these problems 
without information. It boils down to the 
integrity of the federal agency in seeing that 
the information given by individuals is pro- 
tected.” 

The record on protection of individual data 
varies widely among agencies. Highest 
marks for integrity generally go to the Social 
Security Administration and the Census 
Bureau, whose employees are prohibited by 
law from disclosing information in the files. 

Census Director Ross Eckler, who has been 
with the bureau since 1939, says he has never 
encountered an instance of improper divul- 
gence, though he has had to fight off requests 
for individual data from the FBI and other 
law enforcement agencies. 

“If the President himself asked me, I'd 
have to say no,” Eckler says. “I might not 
stay here long, but I'd have to say no.” 

But no matter how closely personal infor- 
mation may be—and the record of many 
agencies is not nearly so reassuring as that of 
Census—growing numbers of Americans re- 
sent the persistent intrusions of official and 
unofficial snoopers and surveyors. 

And those who have paid close attention to 
the problem of privacy invasion believe the 
worst is still to come. An idea that has 
caught the fancy of government statisti- 
cians—and that gravely troubles some mem- 
bers of Congress—is the creation of a “fed- 
eral data bank” to combine various govern- 
ment records in one huge, computerized in- 
formation retrieval system. 

The advantage of such a system are ob- 
vious: records now scattered, duplicated and 
largely inaccessible could be combined, cross- 
filed, coordinated and made almost instant- 
ly availabie. 

S. Dunn Jr., a budget Bureau con- 
sultant who has explored the possibilities 
of the data bank, believes the usefulness of 
federal records could be “considerably in- 
creased without unduly jeopardizing per- 
sonal privacy.” 

Others are not so sure. In a penetrating 
article on “Privacy and Behavioral Research” 
that appeared last fall in the Columbia Law 
review, Oscar M. Ruebhausen and Orville 
G. Brim Jr. noted: 

“Computerized central storage of informa- 
tion would remove what surely has been 
one of the strongest allies of the claim to 
privacy—the inefficiency of man and the 
fallibility of his memory.” 

Modern stories in recordkeeping have 
already affected the right of privacy. The 
ex-convict who once was able to pay his debt 
to society, move to another community and 
make a fresh start, now finds that his record 
is likely to follow him and keep him from 
obtaining employment. 

A Government worker in Washington was 
recently discharged because the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission discovered that she had 
failed to disclose on her job application a 
shoplifting arrest that occurred many years 
ago. Such incidents could multiply under 
the all-encompassing efficiency of a federal 
data bank. 

“We're about to make a fundamental 
change in our society,” warns Rep. CORNELIUS 
E. GALLAGHER (D-N.J.). We've always had a 
philosophy of letting a man start anew if he 
makes a mistake. But computers don’t for- 
get and don’t forgive. 

“We're concerned about school dropouts 
now. What about the computer rejects of 
tomorrow?” 

GALLAGHER, whose special House subcom- 
mittee on invasion of privacy has scheduled 
hearings on “The Broad Implications” of 
the data bank idea, believes it is crucial to 
determine in advance “who will have the 
power to push what computer buttons under 
what conditions.” 
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“We cannot safely presume that all of this 
information will always be used by benevo- 
lent people for benevolent purposes,” 
GALLAGHER has cautioned. 

“It is quite conceivable that a potential 
Big Brother (BB) could make excellent use 
of a Big Button on a dossier bank for his 
own purposes which strike at the very 
fundametals of our governmental structure 
and society.” 


{From the Evening News, Harrisburg, Pa., 
July 19, 1966] 

Uses TO WHICH DaTA ARE SUBJECTED RANGE 
Far AFIELD—CONTRARY TO WIDESPREAD ÍM- 
PRESSION, YOUR Tax RETURN Is Nor ToP- 
SECRET 

(By Erwin Knoll) 


(“The below past-due bill has been entered 
on your credit report and will stay there un- 
til paid. Every bank, catalog store, dentist, 
department store, doctor, finance company, 
hospital, conventional and federally insured 
home loan agency, rental agent and every 
employer who inquires about you will be told 
of this.“ Notice from a credit bureau.) 

WasHINGTON.—In the traditional concept 
of the right of privacy, a man’s financial sta- 
tus is nobody’s business but his own. 

The ragged miser who keeps a jug of gold 
coins in the basement or a collection of 
bankbooks under the mattress is part of 
American folklore. So is the apparently 
affluent citizen who skimps on groceries to 
keep up appearances, 

Confronted with a direct question about 
his income or net worth, the man who values 
his privacy is likely to ask, What's it to 
you?” 

That is the tradition—but in our credit 
card and charge account society, the reality 
is something else again. As taxpayer and 
consumer, as tenant or homeowner, as in- 
vestor or borrower, as employer or employe, 
the average citizen is called on many times 
each year to provide financial data that he 
once might have shared only with his wife— 
and not necessarily with her. More often 
than not, the data become available to many 
agencies or individuals beyond those who 
originally established their “need to know.“ 

“Anybody who can’t find out how much 
his neighbor's worth just isn’t trying very 
hard,” says a man who has made a close 
study of the credit and collection field. 

By far the greatest repository of income 
information is the Internal Revenue Service, 
whose files bulge with the tax returns sub- 
mitted by about 67 million individuals this 
year, as well as with more than 50 million 
corporate and employe tax returns. 

Contrary to a widespread public impres- 
sion, tax returns are not treated as top-secret 
information by IRS. 

“Your federal tax return is supposed to be 
confidential, but you're wrong if you think 
you and your friendly Internal Revenue 
agent are the only ones who ever look at it,” 
says Rep. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, D-N. J., 
one of several members of Congress who are 
seriously concerned about the erosion of 
privacy. 

“Every Federal agency and every state as 
well as several committees of Congress can 
ask to examine your return,” Gallagher 
notes. “Sometimes they do.” 

The uses to which tax return data are 
subjected range far afield from the govern- 
ment’s revenue-raising function. The Vet- 
erans Administration has gone into IRS files 
to check the validity of pension claims. The 
Agriculture Department has used tax returns 
to help determine rice acreage allotments. 
The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare relies on tax information in social 
security investigations. The Tennessee 
Valley Administration has used tax returns 
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property condemnation proceedings. 
— federal agencies screen tax returns in 
investigating employes or applicants for em- 
ployment. 

In its extensive investigation of invasions 
of privacy by government agencies, the Sen- 
ate subcommittee on administrative practice 
and procedure found that in one recent two- 
year period, state and local officials in 17 
states obtained access to federal tax returns. 
The stated purposes for examining the re- 
turns ranged from investigations of gambling, 
narcotics and liquor violations to state dis- 
barment proceedings or kickback inquiries. 

Whether the income data submitted by a 
taxpayer in accordance with the law ought 
to be used against him in unrelated investi- 
gations is a matter on which reasonable 
men—including lawyers—disagree. There 
can be no disagreement, however, about some 
of the other uses, “and abuses to which the 
availability of tax returns has given rise.” 

In several states, for example, politicians 
running for office have managed to obtain 
tax returns for use in attempts to discredit 
their opponents. Enterprising businessmen 
have been known to gain access to tax data 
on competitors. 

Yet LRS information is closely guarded, 
compared to the casual availability of finan- 
cial information obtained by other govern- 
ment and private agencies. 

The comprehensive and officially “confi- 
dential” reports complied by the Federal 
Housing Administration on applicants for 
housing loans can be obtained by any mort- 
gage lender for $1.50. The financial status of 
Welfare recipients is, by law, a matter of pub- 
lic record in a number of states and localities. 

Many banks will, as a matter of course, 
report a depositor’s balance to anyone who 
takes the trouble to place a telephone call. 
And increasing use of automatic data storage 
and retrieval for bank records makes it possi- 
ble to produce, on a moment's notice, a copy 
of a check or deposit slip that may have been 
written years ago. 

The private credit and collection bureaus 
that now flourish in virtually every Amer- 
ican community constitute a huge reservoir 
of personal financial data on about 100 mil- 
lion Americans—a reservoir that is tapped far 
more often than most citizens suspect. The 
housewife who casually opens a department 
store charge account is, in effect, disclosing 
her credit status to thousands of enterprises 
around the country. She also makes the in- 
formation available to official investigators 
who may have good reason—or no reason— 
for being curious about her. 

The Retail Credit Co., the largest of the 
private investigative firms, has 7,000 investi- 
gators and maintains files on 42 million 
Americans. Its clients include many who 
have no connection with retail credit. 
Though this company, like others in the field, 
insists that its files are carefully protected 
against unauthorized scrutiny, the claim 
runs head-on into the basic fact that credit 
agencies exist for the prime purpose of fur- 
nishing information. 

Notices similar to the one previously 
quoted are mailed out by the hundreds each 
day by credit bureaus. The citizen threat- 
ened with identification as a deadbeat to 
“every bank, catalog store, dentist,” etc. in 
his community may have failed to pay a $3 
bill, or he may be the victim of an error by a 
human or computerized bookkeeper. 

In some instances, he may never find out 
that he has been blackisted as a poor credit 
risk, And if he does find out, he has little 
recourse, 

Credit rating firms pay out many millions 
of dollars as compensation for unfair or inac- 
curate reports. Most often, however, the 
beneficiaries of such payments are commer- 
cial enterprises whose standing has been 
injured, 
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The courts have generally held that a busi- 
nessman whose firm is hurt by a loss of credit 
can recover damages from a credit bureau. 
The law is less clear on the rights of private 
individuals. Their recourse is limited, some 
decisions have argued, because their property 
has not been imperiled. Only their privacy. 


{From the Evening News, Harrisburg, Pa., 
July 20, 1966] 

EXAMINATIONS OFTEN ACCOMPANIED By “IN- 
DEPTH INTERVIEWS”—SOPHISTICATED SCREEN- 
ING TECHNIQUES BARE SECRET FEARS AND 
ASPIRATIONS 

(By Erwin Knoll) 

(“I know of no way to explore mental 
health and emotional maturity without ask- 
ing personal questions that in other con- 
texts would be invasions of privacy.”— 
Abraham Carp, director of selection of the 
Peace Corps.) 

WASHINGTON.—In the fishbowl society, not 
only your words and deeds but your inner- 
most thoughts are apt to be under scrutiny. 

If you work for a government agency or 
private firm that has adopted the most 
sophisticated techniques of personnel screen- 
ing, your secret fears and aspirations, your 
attitudes toward God and man—and wom- 
an—have been recorded, evaluated and filed 
away for future reference, 

If your son or daughter attends a school 
that offers the best in modern guidance 
counseling, similar information has been 
compiled—perhaps by use ‘of personality 
tests identical to those administered to 
adults. 

Elaborate testing instruments, encompas- 
sing hundreds of questions and adapted to 
“objective” scoring by machines, have been 
developed to meet the needs of those who 
say—in fact, insist—that they must, for one 
reason or another, get to know all about you. 

In some instances, the examinations are 
accompanied by “in-depth interviews,” and 
by polygraph tests or other lie-detection 
techniques. 

Development of “personality inventories” 
for mass use in government, industry, edu- 
cation and other fields is a relatively recent 
sclence—and some experts contend it is not 
a science at all. 

“I take a dim view of personality tests, 
and I think the general public is being much 
too frequently taken in by the mumbo- 
jumbo that goes with them,” says Dr. Henry 
S. Dyer, vice president of the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, NJ. 

“The inventories, the projective teste—all 
of them—are scarcely beyond the tea-leaf- 
reading stage.” 

Dr. John Dollard, professor of Psychology 
at Yale University, has charged that “gen- 
erally speaking, projective tests, trait scales, 
interest inventories or depth interviews have 
not proved to be useful in selecting execu- 
tives, or salesmen, or potential delinquents, 
or superior college students.” 

Some critics—notably William H. Whyte 
Jr., author of the 1957 best-seller, “The Or- 
ganization Man,” and Martin L. Gross, who 
wrote a scathing critique called “The Brain 
Watchers” a few years ago—have come up 
with manuals for “cheating” on the per- 
sonality tests by giving deliberately mislead- 
ing (but acceptable) answers, 

Despite such criticism, however, and de- 
spite the anguished protests of those who 
feel the tests constitute prying intolerable 
to free men, use of the psychological instru- 
ments is growing steadily. 

Experts have estimated that about half 
of the large corporations in the country use 
psychological testing in one way or another. 
Increasingly, colleges rely on the tests to tell 
them about candidates for admission. The 
federal government has used the tests in 
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screening its employes, and has fostered 
school use through such national research 
programs as “Project Talent.” 

“During the more than three years that I 
investigated personality testing in this na- 
tion,” Gross told a House subcommittee 
probing invasions of privacy, “I was con- 
stantly amazed at the callous indiscretion of 
testers in seeking out the most sacred details 
of a person—including his sexual life, re- 
ligion, political beliefs—as if it were neces- 
sary to eliminate human dignity in order to 
be employable in our country. 

“Commonly administered tests ask such 
impertinent questions as: 

Do you often feel just miserable?’ 

Is your sex life satisfactory?’ 

About how many people have you dis- 
liked (or hated) very much? (A) none; (B) 
1 to 3; (C) 4 to 10; (D) 11 to 50; (E) over 
50!” 

Among the most widely used of the person- 
ality tests is the Minnesota Multiphasic In- 
ventory, known in the trade as the MMPI. 
Its publisher, the Psychological Corp. of New 
York, sells almost a million copies a year 
to schools and colleges, government and in- 
dustry, hospitals and physicians. 

The MMPI, developed more than 20 years 
ago at the University of Minnesota, consists 
of 566 brief statements requiring answers of 
“true,” “false” or “cannot say.” The in- 
ventory, according to the test manual is 
“designed ultimately to provide, in a single 
test, scores on all important phases of per- 
sonality.” 

About three dozen of the MMPI test items 
deal directly with sexual matters or religious 
attitudes. Some typical items are these: 

“My father was a good man.” 

“I am worried about sex matters.” 

“During one period when I was a youngster 
I engaged in petty thievery.” 

“I believe in the second coming of Christ.“ 

“I dream frequently about things that are 
best kept to myself.” 

“I pray several times a week.“ 

“I am against giving money to beggars.” 

“There is something wrong with my sex 
organs.” 

Extensive use of such tests by federal agen- 
cies has prompted Senator Sam J. ERVIN Jr., 
D-N.C., the chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee on constitutional rights, to voice 
grave concern about “the massive surrender 
of individual privacy to which the govern- 
ment is subjecting its civil servants by the 
use of various questionnaires and scientific 
instruments.” 

Representative CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
D-N. J., who has led a crusade against use of 
the tests by government agencies, has warned 
of “the jeopardy in which one is placed when 
this type of test remains part of a federal 
employe's file . . . one can have no real as- 
surance that his written answers to such in- 
timate questions won’t come back to haunt 
him in the future. There is no guarantee 
that these files will not fall into the wrong 
hands five, 10 or 20 years from now.” 

Under pressure from Congress and gov- 
ernment workers’ unions, some federal agen- 
cies have curtailed their use of the tests 
within the past year. But reliance on the 
personality probes dies hard. The Peace 
Corps, sharply criticized for using the MMPI 
to screen applicants, insists that the test 
saved it from costly and embarrassing selec- 
tion errors. 

Only recently, the American Civil Liberties 
Union complained that a “16 personality fac- 
tor test” administered by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency to 20,000 air traffic controllers 
contains questions on political, racial and re- 
ligious opinions, The fact that an employe 
is asked such questions by his government, 
the ACLU argued, “may quite understandably 
cause him to refrain from joining organiza- 
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tions or voicing his views on political and 
other controversial issues.” 

Those who devise and administer person- 
ality tests and other mind-probing tech- 
niques tend to dismiss such protests as old- 
fashioned and unscientific. The individual's 
traditional right of privacy, they contend, 
must be “balanced” against the public pur- 
pose served by the information. Further- 
more, they argue, no one is compelled to 
submit to personality screening. 

But troublesome questions are raised by 
the issue of voluntary consent. The permis- 
sion of parents Is generally sought, for ex- 
ample, before school children are subjected 
to personality testing. But even if a parent 
knows to what he is consenting—an assump- 
tion that cannot be taken for granted—a 
problem remains. 

“Should not a child, even before the age of 
full legal responsibility, be accorded the dig- 
nity of a private personality? Considerations 
of healthy personal growth, buttressed with 
reasons of ethics, seem to command that this 
be done,” Oscar M. Ruebhausen and Orville 
G. Brim Jr. wrote last November in the Co- 
lumbia Law Review. 

How much freedom has an adult to refuse 
to submit to a “voluntary” examination, when 
doing so may jeopardize his application for 
employment, promotion or security clear- 
ance? A job applicant who was subjected to 
an exhaustive battery of personality tests by 
a private employer commented afterward, 
“the worst part was that I wanted the job 
badly enough to put up with the humilia- 
tion.” 

Even the surface semblance of consent is 
far from universal. In their article on “Pri- 
vacy and Behavioral Research,” Ruebhausen 
and Brim commented: 

“Examples of ‘forced’ submission to privacy 
probes can be found in our hospitals, our 
schools, our colleges, our social welfare pro- 
grams, our research institutes, and our in- 
stitutions for the disturbed, handicapped or 
retarded. Such a disregard for the dignity 
of personality—occasional though it may 
be—must be guarded against and eliminated 
by the social scientists themselves. 

“If they fail or refuse to exercise self-con- 
trol, then the community will inevitably feel 
compelled to act for itself and legislate for 
the protection of personal privacy.” 


[From the Evening News, Harrisburg, Pa., 
July 21, 1966] 

AMERICAN PUBLIC INDIFFERENT TO WHOLE 
THING—SNOOPING INDUSTRIES GROWING 
FAST; THEY'LL BE Even BIGGER IN FUTURE 

By Erwin Knoll) 


(“A beautiful decorator lamp with a built- 
in miniaturized electronic transmitter 
Defies detection and transmits all sounds and 
voices clearly (whether lamp is on or off) to 
a mobile receiver. Extremely effective in 
home or office, or from one private home to 
another. Requires no batteries, tubes or 
visible antenna and has no wires other than 
the regular lamp cord. . . $150.’"—Item in a 
mail order catalog.) 

WASHINGTON.—Official and private snoop- 
ing, practiced by high-priced experts or do-it- 
yourself amateurs, ranks with the fastest 
growing industries in the United States. 

Bernard Spindel, a New York private in- 
vestigator who specializes in guarding busi- 
ness clients against the incursions of eaves- 
droppers and wiretappers, believes that in- 
dustrial espionage alone “has been growing 
at the rate of three times more each year 
than the previous year.” 

John W. Leon, a Washington private detec- 
tive who sells a $400 bugging-and-hidden- 
camera kit that he calls “The 10-Day Blitz,” 
says business is booming—especially among 
husbands who want to spy on their wives. 
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He thinks the birth control pill may account 
for many sales. 

Ben Jamil, whose Continental Telephone 
Supply Co. (CTSC) started out as a New 
York retail shop for decorator phones, has 
multiplied his volume many times since 
branching out four years ago into “sophis- 
ticated surveillance, monitoring, security and 
anti-bugging devices.” They include “sugar 
cube microphones” and electronic bugs con- 
cealed “in a seemingly innocent picture 
frame.” 

“While the majority of what we sell in the 
security and surveillance field is purchased 
by private investigators, law enforcement 
agencies, business and industry,” Jamil says, 
“there is a definite market for it among 
private citizens.” 

Nobody knows exactly how many millions 
of dollars are spent on snooping each year, or 
how many citizens’ privacy is being violated. 
But the experts agree—with equanimity or 
alarm, depending on their point of view— 
that prying is at an all-time peak and still 
increasing 


“The average urban citizen can’t go a single 
day without being spied on, listened to or 
peeped at,” says Bernard Fensterwald, Jr., 
chief counsel to the Senate Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Procedure, 
The subcommittee has conducted extensive 
hearings on government and private snoop- 
ing under the chairmanship of Sen. EDWARD 
V. Lone (D-Mo.). 

You need not be a tycoon or a foreign 
agent, an underworld kingpin or an errant 
wife, in order to come under someone’s 
covert scrutiny. 

You may be a prospective auto purchaser 
whom an enterprising salesman has invited 
to sit down in a floor model and “talk it over 
with your wife.” Your conversation may be 
picked up by a microphone concealed in the 
car’s cigarette lighter and transmitted to 
the salesman, who learns that you'll buy it 
if he “throws in the whitewall tires.” 

You may be a department store shopper 
whose comments at the counter are relayed 
by a hidden transmitter to a store executive 
eager to gauge customer reaction to the 
merchandise. 

You may be the innocent user of a public 
pay telephone that has been tapped by law 
enforcement agents because it is frequently 
used by a suspected gambler. A survey 
showed that of 3,588 wiretaps placed by the 
New York police in one year, 1,617 were on 
public phones, 

Your home telephone conversations may 
be overheard by an operator who is assigned 
by the telephone company to monitor the 
quality of service. A special Massachusetts 
legislative committee on wiretapping recent- 
ly found that about 2,400 calls a month were 
being monitored in the Greater Boston area 
without the knowledge of telephone sub- 
scribers. 

No telephone lines were exempt from such 
“service observing,” said State Sen. Mario 
Umana. Though the operators were merely 
supposed to check the connections and voice 
levels, “there was nothing to prevent them 
from listening to entire calls.” 

If you are important enough to merit the 
most sophisticated surveillance—if you are, 
for example, an executive in a highly com- 
petitive industry such as drugs, cosmetics or 
alcoholic beverages—your every word may be 
recorded by ultra-modern snooping devices 
miniaturized and concealed so as to defy 
detection. Spindel says detection equip- 
ment needed to find such gadgets costs more 
than $100,000. 

The law on wiretapping and bugging is 
vague and only rarely enforced— both a le- 
gal desert and a legal jungle,” says LONG. 

Wiretapping is illegal under Section 605 
of the Federal Communications Act of 1934, 
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but the Justice Department ruled long ago 
that the law is broken only when the con- 
tents of an intercepted conversation are di- 
vulged. This interpretation, says debug- 
ging“ expert Spindel, is like saying it’s no 
crime to rob a bank, so long as you don’t 
spend the money.” 

The Justice Department admits to placing 

wiretaps in national security cases—an es- 
timated 50 to 100 a year. It has been em- 
barrassed by recent disclosures that FBI 
agents made free-wheeling use of eavesdrop- 
ping devices in investigations of Las Vegas 
gamblers and of Washington Representative 
Fred Black, who figured in the Bobby Baker 
case. 
Nor is the FBI the only government agency 
that resorts to the use of covert listening 
devices. LONG’s investigation found, for ex- 
ample, that the Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) ran a wiretapping school for its agents, 
and used eavesdropping gear to overhear con- 
versations between citizens and their law- 
yers. 

Local law enforcement agencies are even 
less inhibited than federal investigators, for 
state courts—unlike the federal judiclary— 
have freely admitted wiretap information as 
evidence. Informed of the extent of wire- 
tapping in New York City, Lone wondered 
aloud whether residents of the city wouldn't 
be apprehensive about even having a tele- 
phone.” 

Last February, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (FCC) issued an order 
barring the use of radio transmitters for 
eavesdropping by private citizens. The new 
rule, the commission said, reflected grow- 
ing public indignation with increased intru- 
sion into the traditional right of privacy 
through the use of microphones.” 

But Sen. CLIFFORD P. Case (R-N.J.) has 
pointed out that the new FCC order “is still 
inadequate. By specifically exempting all 
law enforcement agencies, the order leaves a 
gapping loophole for invasions of an indi- 
vidual’s privacy. And, because the order is 
almost inpossible to enforce, it has more sur- 
face than substance.” 

Case's appraisal is supported by the men 
whose business it is to sell and install snoop- 
ing gadgets. Though they claim that they 
advise customers of the new FCC regulation, 
they also note that sales have not been hurt. 
And they concede that they don't ask too 
Many questions about the uses to which 
their merchandise is applied. 

Jamil, whose Continental Telephone in- 
ventory includes an electronic stethoscope 
that can be used to amplify an unborn baby’s 
heartbeat—or a neighbor's private conversa- 
tion—says with a grin that “most of the 
people who come in to see us say they are 
doctors.” 

“Naturally, the fact that a few people mis- 
use some of the devices we market concerns 
me,” Jamil told Lone’s subcommittee. “But 
it concerns me the same way the manufac- 
turer of razor blades, kitchen knives or high- 
powered automobiles would be concerned if 
his product were used for illegal acts for 
which they were not intended.” 

From his own profit statements, Jamil has 
concluded that the American people have 
become “fascinated with electronic spy gim- 
micks. The adult comic book world of James 
Bond and Napoleon Solo (has) captured the 
imagination of the man-in-the-street.” 

One of his catalogs is headed, To Satisfy 
The Spy In You.” 

The fascination extends beyond subtle 
gadgets designed to overhear and record the 
spoken word. Miniaturized cameras and TV 
transmitters are being manufactured, sold 
and secretly installed. 

Equipment is available that permits un- 
obtrusive observation of a darkened room. 
Retailers of telescopes and field glasses re- 
port handsome sales to urban and suburban 
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apartment dwellers whose evening pasttime 
is watching their neighbors. 

At the request of IRS and other govern- 
ment agencies, the Post Office maintains 
“mail covers” on some citizens, recording the 
names and addresses of their correspondents. 
But the snooping industry goes this prac- 
tice one better. Investigator Spindel says he 
can “take the contents of an envelope—read 
the letter, photograph it—without even 
breaking the seal.” 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of the 
Fishbowl Society is that most of those who 
live in it seem to view it with equanimity. 
There has been no great public outcry in re- 
sponse to disclosures of mounting invasions 
of privacy. 

“People have to learn that they can say 
no to these things,“ says Rep. CORNELIUS E. 
GALLAGHER (D-N.J.). But Lone warns that 
“by the time the people finally become in- 
dignant enough to demand that something 
be done, it will be too late.” 

In one of the definitive legal statements 
on the right of privacy, Samuel D. Warren 
and Louis D. Brandeis wrote in the Harvard 
Law Review that “modern enterprise and in- 
vention have, through invasions upon his 
privacy, subjected (the individual) to mental 
pain and distress far greater than could be 
inflicted by mere bodily injury.” 

Their article appeared in 1890. Modern 
enterprise and invention have come a long 
way since. 


ECONOMY HITTING NEW PEAK 


Mr. McINTYRE, Mr. President, the 
rate is not as fast, but the key indica- 
tors show that our economy is still 
climbing to new highs. 

Sam Dawson, the Associated Press 
business writer, points this out in the 
face of considerable talk about the econ- 
omy’s turning down. 

It simply is not so. 

With few exceptions, Mr. Dawson re- 
minds us, key segments of the economy 
have not turned down or even leveled 
off. And there are special circumstances 
governing the exceptions, such as auto 
sales, housing starts, and new orders for 
durable goods. 

What is really happening, as Mr. Daw- 


son says, is that unlike the booming ex- 


pansion of the first quarter of the year, 
the economy is now advancing at a more 
normal pace and responding in more 
healthy fashion to seasonal factors. 

With the approval of my colleagues, I 
will enter this column in the RECORD as 
it appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Most Key FIGURES INDICATE ECONOMY 
Hirrine New PEAK 
(By Sam Dawson) 

New York—WMuch of the talk these days 
is about the economy turning down. But 
most of the key statistics show the economy 
is still climing to new highs. 

What is happening is that while the econ- 
omy was booming ahead at a rapid rate in 
the first three months of this year, it is 
now advancing at a more normal pace and 
responding in a more healthy fashion to 
seasonal factors. With few exceptions, the 
key segments in the economy haven't turned 
down or even leveled off. 

And the exceptions, such as auto sales, 
housing starts and new orders for durable 
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goods, have exceptional circumstances of 
their own, 

Car sales are lower at the moment than a 
year ago when they were at a record high. 
But no one can be sure whether that means 
that consumers are tightening up on spend- 
ing or are influenced by all the talk about 
auto safety. 


CONSUMER SPENDING 


Although Americans were buying fewer 
cars in April, May and June, total consumer 
spending for that period grew by $3.3 billion 
to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $458.9 
billion. You can view this with alarm be- 
cause the gain was less than the $10.4 billion 
advance in the first quarter of the year, or 
you can hail the more normal rate of advance 
and the new high it set. 

Housing starts have had periodic sinking 
spells for two years now. At the moment a 
new uncertainty—tight money in the mort- 
gage fund field—is complicating the pic- 
ture. And tight money stems from the in- 
flationary boom of the first three months of 
1966—both because of official efforts to 
tighten credit and of still booming demand 
for loans in many fields. 

New factory orders for durable goods— 
watched as a guide to future output—in 
June came to a seasonally adjusted $24.1 
billion. This was $100 million below the 
May and April totals. But the June orders 
were $2.8 billion higher than a year ago. 
And a “large increase in bookings for de- 
fense products” is reported by the Commerce 
Department. These seem more likely to con- 
tinue to gain than to drop. 

The backlog of durable goods orders ac- 
tually rose by $1.2 billion to a total of $70.7 
billion at the end of June, or $13.2 billion 
more than a year ago. Factories apparently 
still have lots of orders to keep them busy. 


GNP ALSO RISING 


Worrlers about the economy like to point 
to a slowdown in the advance of the Gross 
National Product. Actually, this measure of 
the total output of goods and services is still 
rising. In the second quarter it hit a new 
high, a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$732 billion. The annual rate gain was $10.8 
billion above the previous record of $721.2 
billion set in the first three months of 1966. 

But it was the abnormal and unexpected 
$16.8 billion advance in the first quarter that 
sparked all the worry about the onset of in- 
flation and the overheating of the economy, 
and sparked a campaign in some quarters 
for a rise in federal income tax rates. 

The economic pace may moderate a bit 
more this summer. But even professional 
worrlers aren't suggesting that the Gross 
National Product actually will turn down 
this summer or this fall, 

For all they really know, the pace might 
pick up again and revive the old fears of 
overheating. = 


VIETCONG ATROCITIES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, some of us in this body joined 
in an open letter to the leaders of North 
Vietnam to caution them against a re- 
ported plan to place on trial our airmen 
now in their captivity. We pointed out 
that we were among those whose strong- 
est efforts remain dedicated to an early 
peace. We pointed out alse that public 
humiliation of these pilots, followed by a 
kangaroo trial and, perhaps, by the 
death sentence would be reprehensible. 

In fact, such sordid, barbaric drama 
would be so repugnant to the good sense 
of the world that American public opin- 
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ion might well demand further escala- 
tion of the war as to compensation. 
Indeed, the patience of Americans of all 
opinions is not inexhaustible. 

While the leaders of North Vietnam 
have shown restraint and prudence thus 
far in not continuing the humiliation of 
the captured fliers, their men in the field 
have not shown such concern for 
humanity and decency. 

In the last few days we have learned 
that the Communist forces in Vietnam 
have shelled our hospitals with mortars 
and have systematically killed wounded 
marines unable to defend themselves. 
Both these acts are clear violations of the 
Geneva Agreements. Both are acts of 
barbarism seldom seen in civilized 
countries in many years. 

It is to these events that I wish now to 
address myself. 

We who urged a continuing ban on the 
bombing of North Vietnam some months 
ago and who have remained in the fore- 
front of seeking peace have done so as 
loyal Americans. It remains our con- 
viction that violence breeds violence and 
escalation breeds escalation. 

We felt that bombing the north—even 
military targets—perhaps retarded 
peace, in that it might stiffen opposition. 
We urged new efforts at an honorable 
peace in the military struggle so that the 
war-wracked Vietnamese might turn 
their energies better to the political and 
social struggle of elevating themselves. 

We were concerned with humanity, 
wanting to spare human life and elimi- 
nate suffering. We wish to avoid the ulti- 
mate escalation that could breed atomic 
warfare. 

The North Vietnamese, by inhuman 
acts of recent days, flout the efforts of all 
Americans to govern themselves by re- 
straint. They invite retaliation. 

Let it never be said that we who urge 
caution to one side fail to do so with 
equal vigor when the other side violates 
international convention. 

So long as our men are committed to 
battle in Vietnam, I, for one, intend to 
vote to give them everything they need. 
As one who himself served his country in 
wartime, I could not do less. 

Until such time as the differences can 
be settled at the conference table, we 
shall continue to press for peace and to 
speak out for humanity, temperance and 
justice—regardless of source. We seek 
deescalation and decency. Let not our ef- 
forts, our motives, our patriotism be 
questioned—either by our fellow Ameri- 
cans or by Hanoi and Peiping. 


U.S. POLICY IN VIETNAM—VIEWS OF 
FIVE. EXPERTS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Au- 
gust 9, 1966, issue of Look magazine con- 
tains an article entitled: Vietnam 
What Should We Do Now?” 

It is composed of answers to this ques- 
tion by five foreign policy and military 
affairs experts: Hans Morgenthau, 
Henry Kissinger, Hanson W. Baldwin, 
—— Kahn, and Arthur Schlesinger, 

r. 
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Each of the five experts has a particu- 
lar view on our policies in southeast Asia. 
Each disagrees with the others. 

We must assume that if each of these 
experts were President of the United 
States, each would pursue a different pol- 
icy and each would have harsh criticism 
of the others. 

I think the article underscores the fact, 
Mr. President, that we are not con- 
fronted with a simple choice in Vietnam. 
We have a series of alternative policies, 
each of which can be defended or at- 
tacked by articulate experts. 

I commend the article and the differ- 
ences of opinion to Senators and ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUPPOSE THE PRESIDENT ASKED You “WHAT 
SHOULD WE Do Now?’'—Five Experts GIVE 
THEIR ANSWER 


(Note.—We are at war in Vietnam. 
Whether we should have gotten into it or 
not is a separate issue. We are in Vietnam. 

(Americans have always backed their 
armies with the moral certainty that in our 
victory right would triumph. But to many 
today, our cause seems stained by doubt. 
Never, during a foreign war, have Americans 
debated our national policy with such pas- 
sion: “Get out... Escalate . . . Negotiate 
. . » ‘Hole in’ at coastal enclaves . . . Block- 
ade Haiphong... Push ‘hot pursuit’ into 
Laos.” The bitterness of the partisans con- 
solidates the confusion. 

(Look invited five experts, who hold vary- 
ing views about Vietnam, to answer this 
question: “Suppose the President today asked 
you, ‘What should we do now?” We urged 
each to reply in the intentionally brief 
space of 1,000 words—for we sought not a 
pablum of agreement but sharp, specific pro- 
posals. 

(Here are their answers. Each man pre- 
sents a program that millions would no 
doubt support.) 


(Hans Morgenthau: Distinguished Service 
Professor of Political Science and Modern 
History, University of Chicago; director, 
Center for the Study of American Foreign 
and Military Policy; has served as con- 
sultant to the Department of State and the 
Department of Defense; author of In De- 
fense of the National Interest, The Purpose 
of American Politics,” etc.) 


President Johnson is wont to ask the critics 
of his Vietnam policy, “What would you do if 
you were in my place?” This is a legitimate 
question, and it deserves an answer. Hav- 
ing been a consistent critic of our Vietnam 
policies for more than four years, I have tried 
to answer that question before and am glad 
to do so again. 

Mr. President, I would say, you must 
choose between two alternative policies. You 
can start with the assumption that in Viet- 
nam the credibility of the United States and 
its prestige as a great power are irrevocably 
engaged; that the war in Vietnam is a test 
case for all “wars of national liberation”; 
and that in consequence, the fate of Asia, 
and perhaps even the non-Communist world 
at large, might well be decided in Vietnam. 
If you believe this, then you must see the 
war through to victory. That is to say, you 
must escalate the war both in the South and 
in the North by committing what will 
amount (according to authoritative esti- 
mates) to a million American combat troops 
and by bombing, without restrictions, the 
industrial and population centers of North 
Vietnam. By doing this, you will destroy 
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Vietnam, North and South, and risk a mili- 
tary confrontation with China or the Soviet 
Union or both. Yet these risks are justified 
by the magnitude of the issues at stake. 

This is the policy that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have been advocating and that you 
have pursued since February, 1965, even 
though you have been anxious to differenti- 
ate your policy from that of the Joint Chiefs. 
In truth, the difference between the two has 
not been one of kind but rather of degree. 
You have been escalating the war at a slower 
pace than the Joint Chiefs recommended. 
But escalate you did, and you will continue 
escalating because the assumptions from 
which you have started leave you no choice. 

There is another policy, Mr. President, 
which you could and, in my view, should have 
pursued. This policy assumes that the war 
is primarily a civil war; that its global sig- 
nificance is remote; that, far from contain- 
ing China and communism, it opens the gates 
to both—by destroying the social fabric of 
Vietnamese nationalism, which is implacably 
hostile to China; and that, in consequence, 
the risks we are taking in the pursuit of 
victory are out of all proportion to the in- 
terests at stake. 

We should never have gotten involved in 
this war, but we are deeply involved in it. 
The aim of our policy must be to avoid 
getting more deeply involved in it and to 
extricate ourselves from it while minimizing 
our losses. Recent events in Vietnam offer 
us the opportunity of initiating such a new 
policy of disengagement. 

These events have clearly demonstrated two 
facts: The Saigon government is hardly 
worthy of the name; and the great mass of 
the people of South Vietnam prefer an end 
to the war rather than a fight to the finish 
with the Vietcong. The two main arguments 
with which our involvement has been justi- 
fied have thus been demolished: that we have 
a commitment to the government of Saigon 
to assist it in the fight against the Vietcong; 
and that the people of South Vietnam want 
to be saved by us from the Vietcong—even 
at the risk of their own destruction. The 
prospect of elections to be held in South 
Vietnam provides us with the chance to use 
these new facts for the initiation of a new 
policy of disengagement. Such a policy 
would proceed on two fronts, the political 
and the military. 

Politically, we ought to work 
achievement of four goals. 

1. We must promote the establishment of 
a broadly-based government in which the 
elements seeking an end to the war would 
have decisive influence. This government 
would have the task of organizing elections 
for a constituent assembly and a legislature 
at an early date. It must be recognized that 
such elections will neither be representative 
nor “free.” The group that organizes them 
is likely to win them. Hence, the crucial im- 
portance of the composition of the govern- 
ment presiding over the elections. 

2. We must see to it that the government 
that emerges from these elections will nego- 
tiate with the Vietcong for a modus vivendi. 
Such a settlement would no doubt increase 
the risk of a complete takeover by the Viet- 
cong. However, it is quite possible to visual- 
ize a coalition government under which dif- 
ferent sections of the country, after the 
model of the Laotian settlement, would be 
governed by different factions. One can even 
visualize a South Vietnamese government 
that would be anxious to maintain its in- 
dependence vis-a-vis the North. 

3. We should put United States military 
forces stationed in South Vietnam at the 
disposal of the government that emerges 
from the elections, to be used as 
counters in negotiations with the Vietcong. 
In other words, we would honor our commit- 
ments and would leave it to the South Viet- 
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namese Government to interpret them—in 
order to bring the war to an end. 

4. Our ultimate goal would be the with- 
drawal of our armed forces from South Viet- 
nam. Such a withdrawal would be coordi- 
nated with the progress of negotiations be- 
tween the government of South vietnam and 
the Vietcong. Our military forces would be 
gradually withdrawn, and our military pres- 
ence would always be commensurate with 
the political purposes it is intended to serve. 

Pending such withdrawal, our military 
policy would come in three parts: 

1. We would stop both the bombing of 
North Vietnam and the search-and-destroy 
operations in South Vietnam that seek to 
kill the Vietcong and occupy territory con- 
trolled by them. For the continuation of 
such operations in the North and South is 
compatible only with a policy aiming at 
victory, not with one seeking a negotiated 
settlement among the Vietnamese factions. 

2. We would hold the cities and coastal 
enclaves that we and the South Vietnamese 
military now control. That is to say, we 
would be satisfied with a de facto division 
of South Vietnam. 

3. We would expect the Vietcong to re- 
ciprocate by ceasing attacks upon the 
perimeter of our positions and by stopping 
sabotage within them. It can be assumed 
that we and the Vietcong have a reciprocal 
interest in maintaining the military status 
quo pending negotiations. 

The policy here advocated, Mr. President, 
is anathema to the men who advise you. 
Yet it has always been supported by officials 
fairly high in your administration. It now 
has the support of a number of senators who 
in the past have been “hawks” rather than 
“doves.” 

You, Mr. President, will have to decide 
whether the present policy—morally du- 
bious, militarily hopeless and risky, politi- 
cally aimless and counterproductive—shall 
be continued or whether a better policy 
shall take its place. You aspire to be a 
great President. Whether you remain the 
prisoner of past mistakes or have the cour- 
age to correct them will be the test of your 
greatness. 


(Henry Kissinger: Professor of government, 
Harvard, and member of The Center for 
International Affairs; consultant to the 
National Security Council under President 
Kennedy; author of “The Troubled Part- 
nership, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy,” etc. “We are no longer fighting 
in Vietnam only for the Vietnamese. We 
are also fighting for ourselves and for in- 
ternational stability.“) 


The war in Vietnam is dominated by two 
factors: Withdrawal would de disastrous, 
and negotiations are inevitable, American 
policy must take both of these realities into 
account. 

1, The impossibility of withdrawal. An 
American withdrawal under conditions that 
could plausibly be represented as a Com- 
munist victory would be disastrous for these 
reasons: 

Within the Communist world, Chinese at- 
tacks on Soviet “revisionism” have focused 
on the Russian doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence. A victory by a third-class Com- 
munist peasant state over the United States 
must strengthen the most bellicose factions 
in the internecine Communist struggles 
around the world. 

In Southeast Asia, it would demoralize 
those countries—especially Laos, Malaysia, 
the Philippines and Tailand—that have sup- 
ported our effort. 

The long-term orientation of such coun- 
tries as India and Japan will reflect to a 
considerable extent their assessment of 
America’s willingness and ability to honor 
its commitments. For example, whether or 
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not India decides to become a nuclear power 
depends crucially on its confidence in Amer- 
ican support against Chinese nuclear black- 
mail 


A demonstration of American impotence in 
Asia cannot fail to lessen the credibility of 
American pledges in other fields. The stabil- 
ity of areas geographically far removed from 
Vietnam will be basically affected by the out- 
come there. 

In short, we are no longer fighting in 
Vietnam only for the Vietnamese. We are 
also fighting for ourselves and for interna- 
tional stability. 

2. The inevitability of negotiation. His- 
torically, the goal of a war, for the United 
States has been the destruction of enemy 
forces. Negotiations could start only after 
the enemy had been crushed. But the pri- 
mary issue in Vietnam is political and psy- 
chological, not military. 

What makes the war so complicated is the 
existence of a Communist “shadow govern- 
ment,” permeating every aspect of Vietnam- 
ese life. A favorable outcome depends on 
the ability to create a political structure that 
can command the loyalties of the Vietnamese 
people. 

A purely military solution is impossible 
also because Vietnam directly engages the 
interests and the prestige of so many major 
powers. Finally, the Administration has 
stressed its unconditional readiness to re- 
spond to any overture by Hanol for negotia- 
tions. 

In these circumstances, the political pro- 
gram—both within Vietnam and for nego- 
tiations—is crucial. Military victories will 
prove empty if they are not coupled with an 
effort to build political structures, Negotia- 
tions will be sterile or dangerous unless we 
enter them with significant areas of the 
country substantially free of terror. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


1. Negotiations are likely when Hanoi real- 
izes that its political apparatus in the coun- 
tryside is being systematically reduced, and 
that this process will accelerate the longer 
the war lasts. It follows that the primary 
goal of military operations should be the 
creation of secure areas. It is better to have 
100-percent control in 40 percent of the 
country than 40-percent control in 100 per- 
cent of the country. This is not to say that 
we should adopt a static “enclave” theory, 
which would leave us with three Hong Kongs 
and two Berlins in the midst of hostile pop- 
ulations. Nor does it mean that we must 
write off all the territory that we cannot 
securely control. We will always retain a 
capacity for preventing the consolidation of 
Communist control even in areas that we 
do not control ourselves. It does mean that 
the highest priority must be given to creat- 
ing “secure” zones that contain a maximum 
of population—zones that can be expanded 
if the war continues and that will give us 
reliable negotiating counters at a conference. 

2. We must understand that political in- 
stability in Vietnam reflects the transforma- 
tion of an essentially feudal structure into 
a modern state—a process that took centuries 
in the West. Such a process involves a pro- 
found shift of loyalties—a task that would 
be searing in the best of circumstances, but 
is compounded by the pressures of civil war. 
This imposes two requirements on us: (a) 
We must have compassion for the travail of 
a society that has been wracked by war for 
two dacades and not use its agony as an 
alibi for failing in our duty; and (b) we must 
give special emphasis to building political 
structures from the ground up. 

3. The notion drawn from our experience 
in Europe, that economic assistance auto- 
matically produces political stability, does 
not apply in Vietnam. On the contrary, there 
is a danger that our enthusiasm and our 
concern with technical refinements will over- 
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whelm slender administrative resources and 
compound political demoralization. The 
test should be whether a program can enlist 
local support and thus give the rural popu- 
lation an incentive to defend it. Efforts 
should be concentrated in areas of maximum 
military security and spread out from there. 

4. It may prove impossible to settle the 
war at a large conference that deals with all 
issues simultaneously. If the negotiations 
are conducted in a forum consisting of many 
nations that are already rivals (e.g. the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China, or the U.S. 
and France), energies may be dissipated in 
political jockeying that is peripheral to the 
central problems in Vietnam. It may be 
wiser to separate the issues into their com- 
ponent elements, each to be settled by the 
parties primarily involved. A larger confer- 
ence could then work out guarantees for set- 
tlements already achieved in other forums. 

5. The war in Vietnam is a crucial test of 
American maturity. In the lives of nations, 
as of individuals, there comes a point when 
future options are limited by past actions. 
The choices of 1966 are not those of 1961. 
We must recognize that to be on the defen- 
sive often forces us to be engaged in places 
chosen by opponents for their difficulty and 
ambiguity. 

We do not have the privilege of deciding to 
meet only those challenges that most flatter 
our moral preconceptions. If we cannot deal 
with political, economic and military prob- 
lems as an integrated whole, we will not be 
able to deal with them individually. 


(Hanson W. Baldwin: Military editor of the 
New York Times, Pulitzer Prize winner for 
journalism, graduate of Annapolis, war 
correspondent in the South Pacific, North 
Africa, Normandy, Korea, Vietnam) 

It's the eleventh hour in Vietnam. The 
United States must decide to win or get out. 
It is not too late to win, but it soon may be. 

Victory means, first of all, a Governmental 
and national determination to win. 

Congress should declare a state of national 
emergency and authorize a limited mobiliza- 
tion. Our trained and ready military power 
is spread thin all over the world. Limited 
mobilization would provide—more quickly 
than any other means—a pool of at least 
partially trained manpower and organized 
logistical, training and combat units to sus- 
tain a rapid buildup in Vietnam and, ulti- 
mately, to strengthen our weakened posi- 
tions in other parts of the world. 

The President should be authorized to mo- 
bilize up to 500,000 reserves for two-year 
service. Draft calls should be increased as 
necessary. All enlistments should be ex- 
tended for a minimum of six months. 

South Vietnam, North Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia and Thailand must be regarded 
as a strategic whole. The war in South 
Vietnam is clearly nourished from outside. 
Soldiers, medicines, supplies, and especially 
arms and ammunition, today reach South 
Vietnam by sea, from Cambodia, through 
Laos, and from North Vietnam by any and 
all methods. Most of the small arms now 
used by the Vietcong “main-force” units are 
standardized on the Soviet 7.62-mm caliber 
basis and are Chinese- manufactured. All of 
the heavy arms—mortars, antiaircraft guns, 
sam missiles, MiG’s, IL-28 bombers, and the 
world’s largest helicopter, the Mi-6—are 
either Chinese- or Russian-manufactured. 

We must shut off, to the best of our abil- 

ity, the stream of Communist supplies into 
North Vietnam. We should turn off the 
faucet, not merly put a stopper in the drain. 
This means blocking the seaborne arms traf- 
fic to North Vietnam—by mining, bombing, 
naval gunfire; the sinking of a dredge in the 
narrow, silted ship channel to Haiphong; by 
so-called “pacific blockade” or “quarantine” 
or other means. 
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The land supply routes, even more im- 
portant to the Communist war effort, must 
also be interrupted. Past limitations upon 
the bombing of railroads and roads, and of 
the choke points and communications bot- 
tlenecks in North Vietnam's extensive road 
network, must be removed. We must reduce 
the flow of supplies from North Vietnam 
through Laos and Cambodia, Many of these 
supplies move partway by truck; we have 
been bombing the trucks but, until recently, 
not the fuel-oil supplies that power them. 
We should bomb all the fuel-oil depots in 
North Vietnam. Electric power plants, 
which provide power for a variety of war pur- 
poses, should also be bombed. 

Interdiction of the many branches of the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail (which leads over various 
passes from North Vietnam through Laos or 
Cambodia into South Vietnam) must be im- 
proved—by eliminating some of the restric- 
tions that now hamper bombing and par- 
ticularly by assigning more trained Forward 
Air Controllers, both on the ground and in 
the air. 

Alr Cavalry raids by helicopter against 
Laotian bottlenecks on the supply route 
should be undertaken whenever possible. 
The doctrine of “hot pursuit“ must be ap- 
plied to any guerrilla forces that use Cam- 
bodia as a sanctuary. 

At sea, the Navy's coastal surveillance and 
river patrols must be extended and tight- 
ened—to stop Vietcong gunrunning by junks 
and sampans. This will require more air and 
small- craft bases in South Vietnam and 
Thailand, 

U.S. troop strength in South Vietnam 
should be doubled to a figure of 500,000 to 
700,000 men, to enable U.S. and South Viet- 
namese forces to patrol areas that have been 
Communist sanctuaries for years. We must 
find and fix the main force of the enemy, 
and force him to expend his supplies in ac- 
tion, if possible. An enemy “body count“ is 
not the proper yardstick by which to judge 
success in this kind of war. Even if the 
enemy refuses action and fades away into the 
jungles, or into the shadows of the U Minh 
Forest, the capture and destruction of his 
base camps, of his rice and food supplies, of 
his medicines and weapons and ammunition 
will reduce his combat capabilities. The war 
must ultimately be won on the ground by 
destroying or breaking up the mainforce 
units of the Vietcong, and especially by de- 
stroying the enemy's bases of operations. 

The final part of the strategy for victory— 
the part that will shape the peace—is the 
pacification program. The American and 
South Vietnamese military can launch 
search-and-destroy and search-and-clear op- 
erations; but only specially trained South 
Vietnamese administrative and paramilitary 
forces can hold the areas that are cleared. 
The pacification program—in the past mis- 
nandled and underemphasized—has this year 
started slowly but well; it must be pushed 
to the maximum. For one can confirm vic- 
tory in a guerrilla war only if one wins the 
people over and protects them against the 
enemy. 

This is a slow, a comprehensive, a tedious 
process. The administrative, police, educa- 
tional and health authority of the central 
government must be built up from what 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge calls “the 
precinct level.” 

The enemy cannot win in a military sense; 
he is stymied on the field of battle. But 
political instability in Saigon, and U.S. im- 
patience at home, may cause us to lose the 
struggle—politically and psychologically. 

We have no easy choices—only grim alter- 
natives. Victory, which means making it 
possible for a South Vietnamese government 
to govern without interference from outside, 
is possible; but it may not be possible soon. 
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The victory road will be long and hard and 
bloody. But defeat or stalemate in Vietnam 
will gravely impair the U.S. position in Asia 
and in the world; and if we lose, our children 
and grandchildren will face tomorrow a far 
worse problem than we face today. 


(Herman Kahn: Director of the Hudson In- 
stitute (a nonprofit organization conduct- 
ing research in the area of national security 
and international order); former member 
of the Rand Corporation; author of 
“Thinking About the Unthinkable, On 
Thermonuclear War, On Escalation: Meta- 
phors and Scenarios”) 

I have been asked by Look to describe my 
personal position, rather than give an analysis 
of the pros and cons. The first and over- 
whelming point is that whether or not one 
agrees with the steps that led to it, our 
present commitment to oppose force and 
terror by the National Liberation Front in 
South Vietnam is as solemn an engagement 
as any modern nation has made. I do not 
believe that commitments must be blindly 
kept, regardless of costs; but just as we should 
be careful about making commitments, we 
should be very careful about honoring them. 

Maintaining the credibility of our commit- 
ments is not just a matter of “saving face.” 
Our ability to support world peace and 
security, particularly without using exces- 
sive force, depends in great measure upon 
the faith that other nations repose in Ameri- 
can commitments. (Germany, Japan, India 
and Israel, for example, restrain their activi- 
ties in obtaining nuclear weapons partly be- 
cause of American commitments.) 

To renege on commitments as serious as 
those we have made in Southeast Asia could 
be a major step in a disastrous erosion of 
faith in the United States. If faith in our 
commitments became so weak that we would 
have to give excessive commitments in order 
to make them believable—for example, giving 
minor states control over our policy (as the 
British had to do with Poland in 1939)— 
then the likelihood of major escalation, such 
as & war with China, would be dangerously 
increased. 

The United States also has a crucial inter- 
est in dispelling two illusions that have 
grown up since World War II: that radical 
terrorists almost always win; and that radi- 
cal regimes can subvert, or intervene in, a 
neighboring area with little risk. History is 
replete with examples of how a victory by 
terrorists in one area powerfully influenced 
the likelihood and the tactics of subversion 
in other areas. The invalidity of oversim- 
plified “domino theories” should not lead us 
to underestimate the worldwide costs of let- 
ting the Vietcong succeed with their resort 
to violence. In addition, I am seriously con- 
cerned about the political and moral reper- 
cussions within the United States were we 
to “pull out” of Vietnam. 

Our cause in South Vietnam is not im- 
moral. Many think we are creating more 
destruction, more death, more human suffer- 
ing than our cause justifies, But what would 
happen were we to let South Vietnam fall 
into the hands of the National Liberation 
Front? It is not likely that a victorious NLF 
would treat with restraint: the Cao Dai, the 
Hoo Hao, the Catholics (each a community 
of about 1,000,000 human beings); the 
500,000 South Vietnamese soldiers; the many 
other groups that have demonstrated they 
are anti-Communist; the tens of thousands 
who would probably be labeled enemies of a 
Communist state. Those who dismiss this 
likelihood need only look at how the Chinese 
Communists and the Indonesian Army 
treated their opponents, and might ask them- 
selves if the victorious NLF is likely to be 
more restrained. Nor should the West view 
with equanimity 15,000,000 people passing 
behind a Communist Iron Curtain. 

What, then, should we do in Vietnam now? 
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1. An important aspect of the battle for 
“the hearts and minds of men” is this: Which 
side will succeed in symbolizing national 
identity? Many Vietnamese prefer good gov- 
ernment to bad government, but even more 
prefer self-government to foreign control. 
We should encourage self-government, and 
should minimize our nonmilitary role. 

2. Thus, we should accept and encourage 
more independence by the South Vietnamese 
in handling their political and economic 
problems. Even if a Buddhist nationalist 
comes to power, he is likely to be more op- 
posed to the NLF than to the Americans; 
and if his government does not want our pro- 
tection, or makes it impossible, we can then 
leave with honor—having fully honored our 
solemn commitment. (I assume we would 
not have connived at his election or policy.) 

3. To the extent that it can be encouraged 
to, the Saigon government should compete 
with the Vietcong in promises of social re- 
form, should launch selective but significant 
social-reform programs now, and should 
cary out pacification programs in a legal and 
humane way. 

4. We should replace the present system of 
four levels of American advisers in the Viet- 
namese Army (which tends to result in four 
levels of double veto) with a singular, more 
unified system. 

5. We should urge the South Vietnamese 
Army to make promotions and assignments 
on the basis of merit. The efficiency of the 
fighting forces would be greatly increased if 
the army adopted the simple expedient of 
promotions on the battlefield, raising enlisted 
men to officer rank, regardless of education— 
rewarding proven ability, aggressiveness and 
dedication. 

6. The amnesty program offered to the 
Vietcong should be broadened and liberal- 
ized. The counterinsurgency wars that have 
been won since World War II often involved 
generous, well-publicized amnesty programs. 
(The Philippine Government, for instance, 
promised and gave farms to many Huk guer- 
rillas who surrendered.) Although the South 
Vietnamese think it wrong to treat rebels bet- 
ter than loyal peasants, it is clearly worth 
a good deal to South Vietnam to make sur- 
render safe and attractive, and to guarantee 
a decent, useful life to the man who sur- 
renders, 

7. We probably do not need to escalate 
military activities against North Vietnam. 
The military tactics we have introduced— 
aggressive patrolling to carry out search-and- 
destroy and clear-and-hold operations—con- 
tain many significant benefits that have not 
yet been fully realized, but should soon show 
important results. 

8. I believe we can pacify Vietnam. A 
stable, reasonable government there is pos- 
sible. Although the political situation looks 
bad today, many current political problems 
are likely to be solved following, and as the 
result of, military victories. The political 
difficulties in South Vietnam are likely to be 
diminished when and after elections are 
held—especially if the elections follow mili- 
tary victories. 

Our present policy is the only realistic al- 
ternative the United States really has. It is 
a hopeful policy. If we are patient, resolute, 
realistic, that policy can probably realize our 
goals. I have yet to hear of an alternative 
that is not likely to involve costs far greater, 
far more deplorable, far more inhumane in 
both the short and long run. 

(Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.: Albert Schweitzer 
Professor of the Humanities, City Univer- 
sity of New York; professor of history, 
Harvard, 1954-61; twice winner, Pulitzer 
Prize; winner, National Book Award; as- 
sistant to Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son; author of “A Thousand Days,” etc.) 
The moderate critics of the administra- 

tion’s Vietnam policy do not question its 
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proclaimed purposes: resistance to Commu- 
nist aggression, self-determination for South 
Vietnam, a negotiated settlement in South- 
east Asia. They do question, with the great- 
est urgency, the theory that the way to 
achieve these objectives is to intensify the 
war. The more we destroy Vietnam, North 
and South, in their judgment, the less chance 
there will ever be of attaining our objectives. 
The course of widening the war, moreover, 
will mire our nation in a hopeless and end- 
less conflict on the mainland of Asia, beyond 
the effective use of our national power and 
the range of our primary interests—and may 
well end in nuclear war with China. 

And the alternatives? Instead of suppos- 
ing that a guerrilla movement can be crushed 
by strategic bombing, instead of using mili- 
tary methods to solve a political problem, we 
must adapt the means we employ to the end 
we seek. 

1, Stop the Americanization of the war. 
The bitter fact is that the war in Vietnam 
can never be won as a war of white men 
against Asians. It cannot be won unless 
the people [of South Vietnam] support the 
effort... We can help them, we can give 
them equipment, we can send our men out 
there as advisers, but they have to win it, the 
people of Vietnam” (President Kennedy, 
1963). The more we Americanize the war— 
by increasing our military presence, by sum- 
moning Saigon leaders, like vassals, to con- 
ferences in an American state, by transform- 
ing a local war in Vietnam into a global test 
between America and China—the more we 
make the war unwinnable. 

2. A civilian government in Saigon. We 
have never had a government in Saigon that 
could enlist the active loyalty of the country- 
side, and we certainly do not have one in 
Marshal Ky's military junta. Instead of 
identifying American interests with Marshal 
Ky, and rebuffing the broader political im- 
pulses of the South, we should long since 
have encouraged a movement toward a civil- 
ian regime that represents the significant 
political forces of the country and is capable 
both of rallying the army and carrying out 
programs of social reform. If such a govern- 
ment should favor the neutralization of 
South Vietnam, if it should want to negotiate 
with Vietcong, even if it should wish to re- 
lease us from our commitment to stay in 
Vietnam, we cannot and should not object. 

3. Reconvene the Geneva Conference. We 
should persevere in the quest for negotiation. 
Since the Vietcong are a principal party to 
the conflict, it would appear obvious that 
peace talks at Geneva are meaningless with- 
out their participation. And since they will 
never talk if the only topic is their uncon- 
ditional surrender, we must, unless we plan 
to exterminate them, hold out to them a 
prospect of a say in the future political life 
of South Vietnam—conditioned on their lay- 
ing down their arms, opening up their terri- 
tories and abiding by the ground rules of 
democratic elections, preferably under inter- 
national supervision. 

4. Hold the line in South Vietnam. Obvi- 
ously, Hanoi and the Vietcong will not 
negotiate so long as they think they can win. 
Since stalemate is thus a precondition to 
negotiation, we must have enough American 
ground forces in South Vietnam to demon- 
strate that our adversaries cannot hope for 
military victory. I believe that we have more 
than enough troops and installations there 
now to make this point. 

It is an illusion to suppose that by in- 
creasing the size of the American Army we 
can ever gain a reliable margin of superiority; 
for, by the Pentagon's preferred 10:1 ratio 
in fighting guerrillas, every time we add 
100,000 men, the enemy has only to add 
10,000, and we are all even again. 

Nor does “digging in” mean a static strat- 
egy with initiative relinquished to the 
enemy. The South Vietnamese Army of half 
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a million men is better suited in many ways 
than are Americans to search operations in 
the villages. 

We should also limit our bombing in the 
South. Have we really no better way to deal 
with guerrilla warfare than the aerial oblit- 
eration of the country in which it is taking 
place? If this is our best idea of “protecting” 
a country against communism, what other 
country, seeing the devastation we have 
wrought in Vietnam, will ever wish for 
American protection? 

5. Taper off the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. Secretary McNamara has candidly 
said, We never believed that bombing would 
destroy North Vietnam's will,“ and thus far, 
bombing the North has neither brought 
Hanoi to the conference table, demoralized 
the people nor stopped infiltration. As a 
result, pressure arises for ever-wider strikes— 
first oil depots, then harbors, factories, cities, 
the Chinese border. But these won't work 
either. As we move down this road, we will 
only solidify the people of North Vietnam 
behind their government, make negotiations 
impossible and eventually assure the entry 
of China into the war. And even if we 
bombed North Vietnam back to the Stone 
Age and earned thereby the hatred of the 
civilized world, this still would not settle 
the present war—which, after all, is taking 
place not in North but in South Vietnam. 

6. A long-run program for Southeast Asia. 
We should discuss with Russia, France, China 
and other interested countries a neutraliza- 
tion program, under international guaran- 
tee, for Cambodia, Laos, North and South 
Vietnam. If these states could work out 
forms of economic collaboration, as in the 
development of the Mekong Valley, the 
guarantors should make economic and tech- 
nical assistance available to them. 

A program of limiting our forces, actions 
and objectives still holds out the possibility 
of an honorable resolution of a tragic situa- 
tion. A program of indefinite escalation of- 
fers nothing but disaster; for our adversar- 
jes can, in their own way, match our every 
step up to nuclear war—and nuclear war 
would be just as much a moral and political 
catastrophe for us as it would be a physical 
catastrophe for the Far East and the whole 
world. 


TANGIBLE SUCCESSES OF THE 
FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, David Bell, the distinguished 
former Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, recently 
spoke to the National Press Club on the 
goals and the results of our foreign aid 
program. In the midst of the harsh 
eriticism which has been directed at the 
alleged failures of our foreign aid pro- 
gram, I think Mr. Bell's speech illus- 
trates very well some of the tangible suc- 
cesses of this program. Taiwan and 
Japan in Asia, Israel and Greece are 
cases where our aid has been terminated 
after producing spectacular economic 
gains. In Brazil, Chile, and Korea we 
see examples of economic growth com- 
bined with relative political stability. 

In the past I have consistently . 
ported sound foreign aid programs. 
think it particularly important that 5 
have authorizations extending over a 
period of years so that we can develop 
effective long-range planning. In addi- 
tion, we should avoid defeating the pur- 
pose of our foreign aid program by im- 
posing ruinous interest charges on our 
long-term development loans. At pres- 
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ent an excessive amount of annual de- 
velopment assistance provided by free 
world countries is being returned to the 
lending nations in the form of interest 
payments and debt service. What has 
been aptly called the debt explosion by 

World Bank President George Woods can 

severely hamper and retard the sound 

development of nations already poor in 
investment capital and foreign exchange 
reserves. 

In his speech Mr. Bell touches on 
Indonesia and the sharp reversal of 
Sukarno’s policy of creating a Peking- 
Djakarta axis. This sudden and unex- 
pected shift underlines the importance 
of keeping our foreign aid policy as flex- 
ible as possible. This year, as in the 
past, there have been attempts to tie 
the President’s hand by statutory man- 
date; amendments were offered restrict- 
ing aid to various countries in certain 
circumstances. 

In my view, the rigidity of the law can 
vitiate a sound policy of foreign aid, 
which should be able to meet the chal- 
lenges and the opportunities of a con- 
stantly changing world. We should lay 
down sound goals and guidelines but 
should not attempt to administer the 
day-to-day decisions of AID by statute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Bell’s fine speech be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Davin E. BELL, 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGENCY von INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, BE- 
FORE THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHING- 
TON, D. O., JULY 14, 1966 
I come before you, from a newsman’s point 

of view, as that most useless of creatures— 

a lame duck. It is too late for me to speak 

with authority, and too early for me to speak 

without responsibility. Ido have a few part- 
ing comments, however, mostly having to do 
with the future possibilities of the U.S. for- 
eign aid program. In the question period 
to follow, I will of course be glad to answer 
questions on any subject within my com- 
petence. 

I 

My first suggestion is that the prospects 
for economic growth in the developing coun- 
tries are better than many people think. One 
often hears the view that the needs of the 
developing countries are so great—their 
poverty is so extreme—that the United States 
and the other advanced countries will have 
to provide aid in large amounts for decades 
to come. Another view sometimes heard— 
in a sense the reverse of the first—holds that 
the developing countries are so hopelessly 
poor, so weakly and irresponsibly governed, 
that sending them aid is a waste of good re- 
sources and should be stopped altogether. 

As you could guess from the way I have 
set up these straw men, I think both are 
quite wrong, and are based on an excessively 
pessimistic reading of our experience. The 
record shows some startling success stories. 
Looking back, we forget how startling they 
were. Remember the case of Japan. In 1949, 
so responsible a source as Fortune Magazine 
described the United States’ “$2 billion fail- 
ure in Japan”, and went on to say that “the 
Japanese face a future uniquely bleak ... 
five, ten or more years of . . . grueling work. 
The American taxpayer must prepare him- 
self for an indefinite period of vast appro- 
priations.” 
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That of course is not what happened. Jap- 
anese economic growth has been a modern 
wonder. Instead of going on for an indefi- 
nite period, sizeable economic aid from the 
United States to Japan ended within five 
years of that Fortune article. More recently, 
Japan has agreed to repay $490 million of 
our economic assistance, and in 1965, its own 
foreign aid program totaled more than $240 
million. 

Even more significant, in my opinion, is 
the success of Taiwan—a story some of you 
in this room may have heard me tell before. 
The key lesson of Taiwan is that a country 
can achieve the conditions of self-sustaining 
economic growth at a surprisingly low level 
of per capita income. American aid has not 
made the Taiwanese wealthy—their per ca- 
pita income is less than $200 per year, com- 
pared to more than $2500 per year in the 
United States. But our aid—and their own 
efforts—have given Taiwan the power to 
achieve further economic growth without 
further economic aid. 

These cases, and others like Greece, Israel, 
Mexico, do not prove that every underdevel- 
oped country will succeed. But they come 
close to showing that every underdeveloped 
country can succeed. 

These success stores lead, I think, to three 
very important inferences. 

One is the enormous power of modern sci- 
ence and technology when effectively applied 
to the production conditions in developing 
countries. It seems to be possible for the 
developing countries, by making use of the 
scientific advances of the West, to achieve 
comparatively very high growth rates over 
sustained periods of time. The Japanese 
record is well-known. Talwan's is less well- 
known, but nearly as spectacular. 

For the past decade, Taiwan’s economy 
has been growing at an average annual rate 
of 7.6 per cent. For the last five years, this 
rate has averaged 8.8 per cent per year. In 
1965, the year in which the U.S. discontinued 
concessional economic aid, Talwan's gross na- 
tional product increased by 10 per cent. All 
these rates are approximately twice the com- 
parable rates for the United States. 

The second inference is the crucial im- 
portance of leadership in the developing 
countries. Modern science and technology 
do not apply themselves—they must be ap- 
plied, as the result of strong development 
policies. Priorities must be set sensibly. 
Local resources must be raised. Incentives 
must be assured. Skills must be trained. 
All these and many other matters can be 
arranged only by public and private leaders 
in the developing countries. 

It is not too much to say that the most 
useful effect of foreign aid is not the projects 
that may be built, but the support and stim- 
ulation that may be given to stronger and 
wiser development policies. Clearly each 
project should be well-run and effective, but 
the important question is what effect can 
aid have in encouraging and helping the 
local leadership to devise and apply firm de- 
velopment policies. 

The third inference relates to the future 
need for aid from the U.S. and other donors. 
Just as many observers may have under- 
estimated the prospects for economic growth, 
so many may also have exaggerated its cost. 
The purpose of foreign aid, after all, is not 
to help every country achieve the income 
standards of the advanced countries, but 
only to help aid recipients reach the point 
where they can move ahead on their own. 

The real question is: what amount of con- 
cessional aid, coupled with sound self-help 
policies and actions, will put the country 
in question in position to move ahead on its 
own, to obtain its capital requirements on 
normal commercial terms, thus ending the 
need for concessional aid. Taiwan has only 
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started on the road of economic develop- 


ment. Many years of growth will be re- 
quired before Taiwan will approach present 
U.S. income levels. Taiwan will need to 
import much capital over that period. But 
now it can do so on normal commercial terms, 
without further concessional aid. Taiwan 
has only started on the development process, 
but it has already finished the aid process. 


ped 


If these conclusions are warranted, as I be- 
lieve they are, one could suggest that the 
future U.S. aid policy should simply be to 
work on with those developing countries 
following strong self-help policies until, in 
country after country, economic strength and 
progress have been established and each has 
the capacity to continue its forward momen- 
tum without our aid, 

So far as it goes, this conclusion seems to 
me correct. There is a group of countries— 
such as Israel, Mexico, Venezuela—in which 
the need for concessional aid—grants and 
soft-term loans—is clearly near its end. 

There is a second group of countries mak- 
ing strong and solid progress though it will 
be some years before aid can be ended. 
These are countries which, like India, Paki- 
stan, Korea, Turkey, Brazil, Chile, are follow- 
ing sound self-help policies. United States 
development assistance is heavily concen- 
trated in these countries. 

These countries are clearly on the road to 
economic self-support. They are likely to 
reach their goal at different times, since each 
starts with a different endowment of natural 
resources, skilled managers, and so forth. 
Some of these countries could be econom- 
ically self-sustaining within five years, and 
even the poorest, probably within 15 or 20 
years. 

Our economic aid policies toward the type 
of countries I have been describing can be 
relatively simple—although their execution 
is frequently a very complex and difficult 
matter. The logic of the situation would 
seem to be to continue to do our full share 
in aiding these countries. Along with other 
donors, we should be prepared to provide 
even more aid in the future to these coun- 
tries, if it will enable them to make faster 
headway toward economic self-support and 
the end of the need for outside aid. 

The question of policies becomes more un- 
certain when we look at countries that do 
not have strong, full-scale development pro- 
grams. Some of these are countries, such as 
a number in Africa, which are not in a posi- 
tion to make rapid progress toward economic 
development because they are seriously short 
of competent leaders, or because they have 
not yet found a way, in their particular polit- 
ical circumstances, to achieve a firm com- 
mitment to sound economic policies. 

There have been suggestions that until 
such countries put their own houses in order 
there is little we can do to help them, and 
consequently we should no nothing. I be- 
lieve such a policy would be utopian and 
wrong. There are certainly cases In which 
we should indeed provide no aid at all. In- 
donesia, a year ago, was such a case. 

But many of these developing countries 
can be helped, by technical assistance and 
training efforts, to understand their own 
problems better and gradually to improve 
their development policies and programs. 
And sometimes a wise and timely use of in- 
centives can help bring about important 
policy changes or reforms. This is delicate 
business, normally needing to be carried out 
privately, and preferably through the good 
offices of an international agency such as the 
World Bank or the IMF. But it can some- 
times be done. 

Our policy, therefore, in countries which 
are not fully committed to strong full-scale 
development programs, in my opinion, should 
be one of seeking to catch hold where we can, 
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and to bring positive influence to bear where 
the opportunity is open to us, with the ob- 
jective of helping more and more countries 
to embark on full-scale economic develop- 
ment efforts which can lead them toward eco- 
nomic self-support, 

I have not mentioned so far one last group 
of countries to which we provide aid. These 
are the countries such as Vietnam and Laos, 
the Congo, and the Dominican Republic, 
where the first problem has been the restora- 
tion of peace and security, and economic aid 
is directed to assist that objective, as a pre- 
requisite to longer-term considerations of 
economic and social progress. 

If, therefore, you look across the develop- 
ing world you can see a rough spectrum rang- 
ing at one extreme from countries torn by in- 
surgency, through those which are at peace 
but are struggling to develop effective leader- 
ship and policies for development, through 
countries well on the road to solid develop- 
ment, to those at the other extreme where 
our assistance is terminating. It seems to me 
our economic aid policies can be fitted to the 
particular circumstances of these various 
types of countries, in order to help each of 
them achieve the next step forward from the 
restoration of security, through the develop- 
ment of effective leadership, through strong 
development programs, to economic inde- 
pendence. And it seems to me that looked 
at in this light, it is legitimate to say that if 
we stick with the job we can hope to see very 
substantial gains over, say, the next decade, 
along this path toward economic develop- 
ment. 

m 


In saying this, however, I would not wish 
to be understood as asserting that our pres- 
ent U.S. aid programs are nearly as good as 
they should be. A great deal of change has 
been underway and further changes are in 
prospect. I would cite three illustrations. 

First, we are in process of adapting to the 
fact that foreign aid has become an interna- 
tional business—with other advanced coun- 
tries in Europe plus Canada and Japan pro- 
viding last year over $2.5 billion in aid to the 
developing countries. The most promising 
arrangements for coordinating aid are the 
consortiums and consultative groups, of 
which the World Bank has established per- 
haps ten or a dozen, with two or three more 
on the horizon. Through these consultative 
groups, the Bank takes the lead in working 
out the right prescription both for the self- 
help actions and for the amounts and types 
of aid that are required for a particular aid- 
receiving country. 

It is feasible for the United States or an- 
other bilateral aid donor to take a leading role 
in working out the arrangements for strong 
self-help in a given country. We have done 
so successfully in several cases. It is clearly 
preferable, however, for this role to be played 
by the World Bank or another international 
agency, backed up by the bilateral aid donors. 
The consultative group, therefore, represents 
in our judgment a major improvement in our 
methods of providing economic assistance. 

A second improvement which is well un- 
derway is to place much greater emphasis 
among both aid recipients and aid donors 
on the urgency of enlarging agricultural 
productivity in the developing countries and, 
meanwhile, of improving the arrangements 
under which food assistance is provided to 
them. In this same connection there is 
rapidly growing a more rational approach to 
the problems of population growth. The 
United States, Iam glad to say, has played 
a leading role in both these areas. 

One illustration of this is our invitation 
for the annual high level meeting of the 
Development Assistance Committee of the 
OECD to meet in Washington next week, 
with problems of food and agriculture in a 
prominent place on its agenda. 
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A third improvement which is underway 
in our aid programs is a greater emphasis 
on the encouragement of local and private 
initiative in the developing countries. We 
continue to support strongly American pri- 
vate investment in Asia and Africa and Latin 
America. And we are also finding more 
ways to support the growth of private and 
local organizations in the developing coun- 
tries themselves—businesses, cooperatives, 
trade unions, farm organizations, and so 
forth. We are finding excellent support 
among private American organizations of all 
kinds for this approach, and a number of 
new organizations have been established by 
private groups to contribute to this end— 
as the AFL-CIO has established the African- 
American Labor Center and a group of 
businessmen led by David Rockefeller and 
Sol Linowitz has established the Internation- 
al Executive Service Corps. 

In these and other ways the United States 
foreign aid program—and the aid programs 
of other countries—are in a state of rapid 
change and, I believe, increasing efficiency. 
It is a lively business, attracting highly able 
people to work on the challenging problems 
of economic and social change in the de- 
veloping countries. 

Iv 


I should like to close with an observation 
or two going beyond the area of economic 
development as such. 

It is important not to expect too much. 
Our aid programs, when they are success- 
ful, assist developing countries to establish 
themselves as independent, self-supporting 
nations. That is a great accomplishment, 
and of great value to the United States. A 
world of independent, self-supporting na- 
tions, cooperating together to solve common 
problems, is the kind of world the United 
States seeks—in which we believe we can 
live most safely and most constructively. 
But such a world is not utopia. 

The case of France illustrates the point 
neatly. France has been the largest single 
recipient of U.S. aid—over $9 billion in eco- 
nomic and military assistance. That aid ac- 
complished what it was intended to ac- 
complish, namely, the restoration of the 
French economy from the devastation of 
World War II, and the rebuilding of the 
French military forces as part of the NATO 
alliance. It is not an exaggeration to say 
that France is strong and free today as a 
result of United States aid, and that is a re- 
sult which would have been worth a good 
deal more to the United States than $9 bil- 
lion. But it does not require Bastille Day 
to remind us that an independent France 
may sometimes act independently. And the 
moral of that story is that foreign aid can 
solve some problems but not all. 

A final observation. The question is often 
asked whether United States aid helps the 
growth of democratic attitudes and institu- 
tions in less-developed countries, In the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, we cannot be 
sure of the answer. My own personal view is 
that aid is substantially helpful to this end, 
for several reasons. 

The first is exposure. There is no doubt 
that most of the thousands of persons who 
come to this country under our aid programs, 
and most of those who come in contact with 
our technical assistance people abroad, are 
impressed by the freedom and mobility of our 
society and the benefits of government by 
consent. 

Furthermore, under the aid program we 
deliberately foster many democratic institu- 
tions—savings and loan associations, for ex- 
ample, democratic trade unions, cooperatives 
of various kinds; government agencies with 
an attitude of service toward people; and 
many others. Through such institutions, 
people in developed counties learn at first 
hand how a pluralistic society functions, and 
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experience the necessity for responsible 
choice, 

Finally, the economic and social policies 
which we foster are designed to broaden the 
base of economic participation and spread 
the powers of economic decision. Land re- 
form, for example, is often a powerful means 
for making a society more democratic, as 
well as for stimulating the growth of invest- 
ment and output in agriculture. The exten- 
sion of education to more children at ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher levels 
broadens the basis for responsible participa- 
tion in a nation’s affairs. 

In all these ways and for all these reasons, 
I believe the net effect of our aid programs is 
strongly positive in encouraging democratic 
evolution, and those critics who charge the 
aid program with perpetuating rigid social 
patterns and oligarchical control have simply 
not been looking at what we are actually do- 
ing around the world. 

Nevertheless, I would certainly not argue 
that economic assistance is a sure recipe for 
democracy. There are many other influences 
at work, and it will plainly be a long, difficult 
struggle in many countries to find a satis- 
factory basis for political institutions that 
could properly be called democratic. 

And so I am ending my association with 
AID with the good feeling of having been in 
the thick of a very good fight—of having been 
involved in an endeavor of very great signi- 
ficance to the United States and to the future 
of the world. The problems are extremely 
difficult, and we have much to learn about 
how to deal with them effectively. But I am 
convinced that the United States in its aid 
programs is on a sound footing. I trust we 
will have the wisdom and the fortitude to 
stay the course. 


CAPTURED FLIERS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Johnson’s measured comments on 
Hanoi’s threats to try captured Ameri- 
can airmen as war criminals have drawn 
favorable attention in the press. 

In response to questions at his tele- 
vised news conference this week, the 
President said the very thought that 
these men have committed war crimes 
is deplorable and revolting. Should 
North Vietnam put them on trial, he 
said, the people of the world would re- 
act accordingly. 

Both the Baltimore Sun and Wall 
Street Journal similarly deplore Hanoi’s 
action while contending we must keep 
uppermost in mind that our purpose is 
to bring the fighting in Vietnam to an 
honorable end. 

Prior to the President's comments, the 
Chicago Daily News, like the Wall Street 
Journal, branded as nonsense North 
Vietnam’s claim that the Geneva Con- 
vention on war prisoners does not apply 
in this case. If North Vietnam persists 
in violating international agreements, 
the Daily News said, it should be treated 
as a renegade nation. 

I have editorials from each of the 
newspapers and would like to insert 
them in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

{From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, July 21, 
1966] 


THE CAPTIVE FLIERS 
While stating strongly this country’s con- 
cern over the threatened North Vietnamese 
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maltreatment of captured American fliers, 
President Johnson took repeated occasion at 
his press conference yesterday to insist that 
our policy in Vietnam has not changed, and 
is still a policy of trying through military 
pressure and diplomatic exploration to bring 
the war there to a peaceful, honorable solu- 
tion. The exploration continues even now, 
the President reported, and of course the 
military pressure will be maintained. Mr. 
Johnson emphasized his intention of confin- 
ing the pressure as applied from the air to 
military targets. He was doing no more than 
facing the harsh facts when he said that any 
treatment of the prisoners as other than 
military assignments would be “deplorable 
and repulsive’ and would draw reaction 
accordingly. 

The moment is a grim one, and could grow 
grimmer, if the North Vietnamese persist in 
their miscalculations—or if we for our part, 
in the face of what indeed is ugly provoca- 
tion, abandon the painful process of trying 
daily to find a reasonable way through the 
Vietnamese dilemma. We have first to pro- 
tect the fliers, and other prisoners, and then, 
if possible, to continue the policy of disci- 
pline and restraint, believing as we must that 
in the end this policy will prevail. 


From the Wall Street Journal, July 21, 1966] 
THE CAPTURED AIRMEN 


The North Vietnamese threat to try, and 
possibly execute, captured American fliers is 
one more depressing development in a de- 
pressing war. And because it is so emotion- 
packed, it is all the more necessary to try to 
view it calmly. 

Even as it is, the plight of the men is sad 
enough—paraded before taunting mobs and, 
judging from the photos, perhaps suffering 
other mistreatment as well. The idea that 
they might be tried and put to death as “war 
criminals” is evoking heated reaction here 
at home; one Senator warns that the U.S. 
would, in that event, make a desert of North 
Vietnam, 

Understandable though the reaction is, it 
is not calculated to contribute to the most 
intelligent prosecution of the war. Hard as it 
is to say it, the national interest requires 
that the war be waged in accordance with 
the best military judgment, without regard 
to the fate of the airmen or to public outcry 
or to rancor within the Administration. 

Actually, the Hanoi regime presumably 
seeks to influence America’s conduct of the 
war. It is violating the Geneva Convention, 
to which it is a signatory, on the ostensible 
ground that the U.S. is waging an unde- 
clared aggressive war; the contention is non- 
sense because the Convention applies to wars 
declared or undeclared. The real point is 
that it is in the nature of Communists to 
abide or not abide by the niceties of interna- 
tional law as it suits their purpose. 

In this case it seems likely, as C. L. Sulz- 
berger suggests in the New York Times, that 
the Communists are attempting to use the 
fliers to ward off further broadening of the 
war against North Vietnam; sealing off Hai- 
phong harbor, for one example, In other 
words, they might try but not execute the 
prisoners unless the U.S. did undertake sig- 
nificant expansions on the attacks on the 
North. 

We obviously cannot pretend to know 
whether expansion is dictated by military 
need. All we are saying is that it should 
not be done in reprisal; nor should new tar- 
gets be rejected, in hope of saving the fliers, 
if such raids are deemed necessary for the 
war effort. The American purpose is to bring 
the war to an acceptable conclusion, and 
that must be the guiding consideration, 

It will be a bitter thing if Hanoi carries 
out its threats. But when a nation is pitted 
against Communists, it has no reason to ex- 
pect anything but Communist cruelty. 


July 27, 1966 


QUAKERS URGE PRESIDENT TO 
REVERSE LATEST ESCALATION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 

General Conference of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, often known as Quakers, 
held its biennial meeting at Cape May, 
N.J., from June 24 to July 1. More than 
3,000 members were present for the 
meeting, coming from more than 30 
States, including my own State of Indi- 
ana. 
The historic concern of the Friends 
for the cause of peace is a tradition to 
which they have held for many years. In 
wartime they have furnished from their 
ranks ambulance drivers, medics, and 
other workers whose mission has always 
been that of healing rather than joining 
in the hurt of actual combat. In peace- 
time they have been a powerful force, 
far beyond their numbers, for the devel- 
opment of relief to the needy places of 
the world. 

It might be expected, therefore, but it 
is nonetheless significant, that this gen- 
eral conference should express its deep 
concern for the conduct of our policies 
in Vietnam. By official action, the 
group united in sending to President 
Johnson a telegram signed by 600 dele- 
gates, expressing on the same day as 
the escalation of bombing of Hanoi and 
Haiphong, the strongest kind of protest: 

This is another step— 


Said the telegram— 


in our descent toward barbarism and world 
anarchy. 


Subsequently there was addressed to 
the President also a “minute” containing 
the statement of the Friend’s group on 
the means which should be adopted for 
moving toward ending the war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the Friends’ 
General Conference, which includes the 
texts of the two statements addressed to 
President Johnson, be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM, A Deep CONCERN OF 
MEMBERS OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 


Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends, meeting during their biennial con- 
ference at Cape May, New Jersey, June 24- 
July 1, 1966, were deeply disturbed by the 
announcements of the escalation of the war 
effort in Vietnam, In response to this esca- 
lation, Friends united in sending the follow- 
ing messages to the President of the United 
States: 

1. A telegram sent on June 29, 1966 to 
President Johnson, signed by 600 delegates: 

“Our hearts go out to the many Vietna- 
mese men, women, and children who have 
been killed and injured by our bombs as well 
as to the Americans who have died today. 
We are moved to protest in strongest pos- 
sible terms your decision to bomb Hanoi and 
Haiphong areas. This is another step in our 
descent toward barbarism and world anarchy. 
The decision flies directly in the face of the 
Secretary-General U Thant's June 20 recom- 
mendation that the United States cease 
bombing of North Vietnam, 

“We are filled with anguish as we think of 
our own responsibility and participation as 
American citizens in this action. We plead 
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with you to pray for God’s guidance that you 
will be given the wisdom and vision to adopt 
those policies which will end this terrible war 
by peaceful means and build a world in which 
all God’s children can live in peace.” 

2. A minute addressed to President John- 
son and other national and international 
leaders, approved by the Friends General 
Conference Central Committee on July 1, 
1966: 

“The General Conference of Friends, rep- 
resenting Yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly 
Meetings of the Religious Society of Friends 
from California to New England, meeting at 
Cape May, New Jersey, June 24—July 1. 
strongly urges President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Senators, and Representatives of the United 
States Congress to reverse the latest escala- 
tion of the war in Vietnam involving the 
bombing of targets in the immediate area of 
heavily populated Hanoi and Haiphong. We, 
as Friends, have historically deplored the use 
ot military force, but this latest action in 
Vietnam deeply concerns all men and women 
who believe that there are other ways to win 
the hearts of men and women than death 
and destruction by bombing. Bullets, na- 
palm, and bombs have never won friends; 
but land reform, tax reform, and the elimina- 
tion of corruption would go far toward the 
removal of the causes which have been a 
large factor in the civil war in South Viet- 
nam. 

“Among possible steps to end this war 
now, we urge the United States Government 
to: 


“1. Work through the United Nations and 
the Geneva Conference for a peaceful solu- 
tion: 

“2. Accede to the proposals of the United 
Nations Secretary-General, U Thant, includ- 
ing: 

“a. Cessation of bombing of North Viet- 
nam; 

“b. Scaling down of all military activities 
in South Vietnam, ‘which alone could lead 
to an effective cease-fire’; 

“c. Willingness of all sides to enter into 
discussions with those who are ‘actually 
fighting’; 

“3. Work for a quick return to civilian 
government in South Vietnam; 

“4. Organize a peace-keeping force of 
Asians in this wartorn area under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations; 

“5. Commit ourselves now to a phased 
withdrawal of U.S. armed forces as quickly 
as possible; 

“6. Support plans for reconstruction of 
South Vietnam and North Vietnam indicat- 
ed by the President in his proposals last 
spring at the Johns Hopkins University.” 

We are deeply aware of the tremendous 
burden of decision resting upon the shoul- 
ders of the President of the United States. 
We pray that he will have the courage to 
work through that Eternal Spiritual force 
which can guide us all toward a Peace on 
Earth for all the children of God. 


CLEAN WATER 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, two 
prominent Eastern newspapers cheer the 
Senate for passing without dissent legis- 
lation designed to clean our rivers and 
streams. 

Each asks the House to follow suit. 

Much still remains to be done to rid 
the Nation’s waters of pollution, but the 
New York Times and Washington Post 
endorse the bill to generate Federal, 
State, and local spending of some $200 
billion over the next 6 years. 

Both newspapers declare the pollution 
of our water resources has reached 
alarming proportions, But as the junior 
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Senator from Maine—the bill's chief 
sponsor—has contended, the people have 
given Congress a mandate to act. 

In recognition of this mandate, I offer 
these newspaper editorials for the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 15, 
1966] 


MANDATE FOR CLEAN WATER 


The 90-to-0 vote by which the Senate 
passed the clean-rivers bill is indicative of 
a tidal wave of reaction against filth in our 
streams. A few years ago it was difficult to 
arouse any interest in pollution or its abate- 
ment on a national scale. Now there is 
mounting alarm, and, according to Senator 
Musk, the chief sponsor of the Senate bill, 
the people have given a mandate to Congress 
to end the shocking abuse of our water 
resources. 

In any event, the Senate has responded 
with a commendable sense of urgency. It 
voted to authorize the spending of $6 billion 
for pollution control over the next six years. 
The program is designed to stimulate a total 
outlay of $20 billion, with the states and 
municipalities contributing the larger share. 
It remains to be seen whether the local gov- 
ernments will take full advantage of this 
opportunity to reclaim their corrupted riv- 
ers. But the Federal incentive will certainly 
be much stronger than ever before. 

To date the states have been shockingly 
negligent in this field. With many of their 
rivers stinking from sewage and many har- 
bors befouled by oil and other wastes, 42 
states have done nothing at all, leaving the 
whole burden on their municipalities. As a 
result numerous towns and cities are pour- 
ing raw sewage into the same stream. Even 
where municipalities have made some effort 
to cope with the problem, they tend to be 
overwhelmed by their own corruption. The 
wholesale fouling of our once-clear rivers is 
truly a national disgrace. 

The central idea behind the present bill is 
to clean up entire river systems. At the re- 
quest of a state, or several states in the case 
of interstate streams, the Secretary of the 
Interior may designate a planning agency 
for an entire river basin. The plan devised 
by that agency would have to meet the stand- 
ards fixed by the bill and the state would 
have to put up 30 percent of the cost of the 
essential treatment facilities. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Federal grant could amount 
to 50 percent of the entire cost, leaving only 
20 percent for the municipalities, 

Apart from the basin-wide projects, the 
bill would eliminate existing dollar ceilings 
on grants to state and local agencies for the 
construction of treatment works. It would 
set up a special program for depressed areas 
which cannot finance sewage treatment fa- 
cilities. It would provide a 10-percent Fed- 
eral bonus to encourage joint action by large 
metropolitan areas in meeting their pollu- 
tion-control problems. Funds would also 
become available for the training of person- 
nel in pollution control, for additional re- 
search in the disposal of radioactive wastes, 
the pollution of estuaries and so forth. It is 
an immense undertaking. 

Let no one suppose, however, that the pol- 
lution problem is about to be solved or that 
no further efforts are necessary. Senator 
Musk candidly told his colleagues that two 
major problems are left untouched by his 
bill; the disposal of industrial waste and the 
separation of storm and sanitary sewers. 
Under the best of circumstances, moreover, 
the billions voted by the Senate would pro- 
vide only primary and secondary sewage 
treatment for 80 percent of the population. 
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Someone has estimated that it will cost $100 
billion to wipe out the country’s befoulment 
of its water resources, and then it is doubt- 
ful whether the job would be complete. 

The Senate bill will also need scrutiny as 
to the clean-water standards it provides. 
Yet, with all its deficiencies, it is a remark- 
able step forward. The House should be at 
least equally forthright and positive in its 
response to the mounting mandate for clean 
water. 


[From the New York Times, July 15, 1966} 
THE SENATE ACTS ON POLLUTION 


The Senate has given a powerful thrust to 
the fight for cleaner air and water in America, 
Without a dissenting vote, it has passed and 
sent to the House a $6.2-billion, six-year pro- 
gram to eliminate water pollution and a bill 
authorizing $196 million over three years to 
combat air pollution, 

For cleaner air, the bill would provide up 
to 50 per cent of the costs of antipollution 
programs for individual communities and up 
to 60 per cent for campaigns undertaken 
jointly by cities or states. 

For cleaner water, the Senate program 
would go well beyond Administration re- 
quests, In fact, in his testimony on a similar 
bill before the corresponding House Commit- 
tee, Interior Secretary Udall had urged a ceil- 
ing of $3.45 billion over five years, 

Senators did not just pluck the $6-billion 
figure out of thick air, however. This sum 
would provide Federal contributions aver- 
aging about a third of the cost of urgently 
needed water purification programs across 
the country. Sponsors believe that if the 
states and localities cooperated properly, this 
expanded program could eliminate the pres- 
ent $20-billion backlog of required waste- 
treatment facilities over the six-year period. 

Mr. Udall is under budgetary pressure be- 
cause of the expanding war effort in Viet- 
nam. Even his proposed ceiling would go 
well beyond current programs and President 
Johnson's request for the clean-rivers cam- 
paign this year. But the need is clear and a 
major, effective antipollution effort is many 
years overdue. House action is now impera- 
tive. 


COMMUNISTS LOSE GROUND 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, if we think 
we have world problems, consider the 
view from the Communist angle. 

The Aurora, III., Beacon-News, one of 
the Copley newspapers, makes this sug- 
gestion in an editorial describing the 
domestic and international failures that 
mar the outlook for Red China and Rus- 
sia. 

Their problems do not solve ours, the 
newspaper acknowledges, but they do in- 
dicate that our policies furthering multi- 
lateral alliances and economic stability 
among friends are right. 

When the Communist world falters, 
the editorial advises, we should play from 
a hand of strength to assure victory for 
freedom and the dignity of man. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp this description 
of cracks in the Communist front. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Aurora (III.) Beacon News, July 11, 
1966] 
CRACKS DEVELOP ON ALL FronTs—COMMU- 
Nists LOSE GROUND 

If at times, the world problems of the 
United States of America seem grim and de- 
pressing, consider how the globe must look 
to the Communist today. 
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Red China, one of the two major atheistic 
Communist powers, is fighting a bitter in- 
ternal ideological war and has a serious dif- 
ference of opinion with Russia. 

Its aggression in Indonesia was a total 
flop; it has alienated India and even Pakistan 
has shown a noticeable cooling to the wiles 
of Mao Tse-tung. A Red Chinese ideological 
invasion of Africa was a dismal failure. 
Peking's agricultural and industrial economy 
is archaic and stagnating. 

The problems of Russia, the other large 
Marxist power, are no less serious. Its agri- 
culture is so weak it is still spending hoarded 
gold to buy Free World wheat. Its industries 
are years behind major free world nations 
despite abortive attempts at a pseudo free- 
enterprise system. The people are restive, 
demanding more consumer goods and more 
luxuries. 

In the political realm the problems of Rus- 
sia make those of the United States seem 
small. After 11 years of existence, the War- 
saw Pact, a counterpart to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, is faltering. Without 
total Russian domination, there probably 
would not be a pact. 

Romania, Yugoslavia and even the militant 
Czechoslovakia are rebelling at the iron hand 
of the Kremlin. Additionally, communism 
and Catholicism are in a major confrontation 
in Poland. And on the other side of the 
continent, China is casting covetous eyes on 
its former territories in Siberia. 

In Southeast Asia the war is going badly 
for both the Red Chinese who spur it ideolog- 
ically, and the Russians who are supplying 
much of the equipment and technical knowl- 
edge. 

In the American hemisphere, the Russians 
have an albatross in the form of Fidel Castro, 
who may be near the verge of collapse in 
Cuba, The problem is further aggravated for 
Russia by failure of the Cuban sugar crop 
and inordinately low world prices for the 
commodity. 

Because of quick and proper United States 
assistance, the Communists failed to gain 
a toehold in the Dominican Republic. 
Throughout Latin America the resolve to 
suppress communism is rising. 

The problems of the atheistic Communist 
world do not, of course, solve our own in the 
Free World. They are, however, an indica- 
tion that our policies furthering multilateral 
alliances and economic stability among 
friends are right. 

In short, when the Communist world 
falters, the United States must play from a 
hand of strength to assure the victory so dear 
to all mankind—freedom and the dignity of 
man. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
AND RELOCATION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
problems of families and businesses dis- 
placed by various Federal-aid and fed- 
erally aided programs are rapidly grow- 
ing more serious as these programs grow 
in size, and especially as they expand in 
urban areas where increased displace- 
ment is inevitable. As a step toward in- 
suring fairness and to improving the as- 
sistance to those displaced, I have intro- 
duced S. 1681, which the Senate has 
passed unanimously. As chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, I have held extensive hearings 
on these problems. While a truly com- 


plete program of assistance to the dis- 
placed will require legislation by the 
Congress, there is much that can be done 
by Federal agencies now, under existing 
authorizations, if they have a sincere 
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concern for the problems of the dis- 
placed. This is illustrated by a number 
of actions by Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator Rex M. Whitton to improve the 
treatment of persons whose homes and 
businesses are taken by Federal-aid 
highway projects. 

Recently, during hearings on the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1966, I ques- 
tioned Mr. Whitton about the procedures 
for property acquisition and relocation 
assistance in the Federal-aid highway 
program, and I was pleased to learn how 
far he had gone beyond meeting the 
minimum requirements established by 
the Congress. He told me that in addi- 
tion to insuring that the State highway 
departments are providing relocation 
advisory assistance to families displaced 
by Federal-aid highway projects, as re- 
quired by law, and encouraging the 
States to take advantage of available 
Federal aid to help pay the moving 
costs of those displaced, he has taken 
action to insure the fair treatment and 
prompt payment of those whose proper- 
ty is taken for highway projects. These 
actions are a part of a broad effort by 
the Bureau of Public Roads to insure 
that the Federal-aid highway program 
is responsive to all its social responsibili- 
ties and considerate of all human values. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a list of some of the actions 
that illustrate the scope and depth of 
the Bureau’s efforts taken under that 
program be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


October 23, 1962, Federal-Ald Highway Act 
of 1962: The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962 
is intended to insure that highway programs 
in urban areas be compatible with and con- 
tribute to the overall goals of the community 
by requiring that they be based on a “con- 
tinuing, comprehensive transportation plan- 
ning process carried on cooperatively by 
States and local communities in conform- 
ance with the objectives” of the Act, which 
are “to encourage and promote the develop- 
ment of transportation systems, embracing 
various modes of transportation in a manner 
that will serve the States efficiently and 
effectively,” and that highway plans and 
programs be “properly coordinated with 
plans for improvements in other affected 
forms of transportation and... with due 
consideration to their probable effect on the 
future development of urban areas.” 

The Act also provides that State highway 
departments must provide relocation ad- 
visory assistance to persons displaced by 
Federal-aid highway construction, and it per- 
mits Federal participation in the payment 
of moving costs to persons or businesses 
displaced. 

March 1, 1963, Esthetics In Highway Loca- 
tion and Design: In a memorandum to Bu- 
reau of Public Roads fleld offices, Federal 
Highway Administrator Rex M. Whitton em- 
phasized the need for consideration of 
esthetics in highway location and design 
decisions, and establish a program for the 
collection and dissemination of information 
leading to more beautiful highways. 

June 12, 1963, Protection of Fish and Wild- 
life Resources: Federal Highway Administra- 
tor Rex M. Whitton issued an Instructional 
Memorandum requiring that State highway 
departments adopt a procedure to be fol- 
lowed in locating, planning and designing 
of Federal-aid projects that would protect 
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fish and wildlife resources. He said: “This 
procedure shall contain provision for suitable 
coordination between the activities of the 
State highway department and the activities 
of the appropriate State agency charged with 
the responsibility for the conservation of 
fish and wildlife. To accomplish the desired 
coordination, this procedure, as a minimum, 
should provide that the State highway de- 
partment shall (a) submit programs of pro- 
posed Federal-aid highway projects to the 
State fish and game agencies at an early 
stage with a request that the fish and game 
agencies indicate those projects of interest; 
(b) furnish notice of public hearings, where 
required by Section 128 of Title 23, United 
States Code, to the fish and game agencies; 
and (c) adopt such other methods as will 
afford the State fish and game agency full 
opportunity to study and make recommen- 
dations to the State highway department 
concerning the proposed project prior to its 
submission by the State to the Secretary.” 

May 25, 1964, Protection of Parks and 
Other Recreational and Historical Resources: 
Federal Highway Administrator Rex M. 
Whitton issued instructions which, in effect, 
require that on all Federal-aid highway proj- 
ects the same consideration be given to the 
protection or improvement of parks and 
other outdoor recreational and historical re- 
sources that was required to be given to fish 
and wildlife resources by his June 12, 1963 
instructions. 

September 15, 1964, Considerations in 
Highway Location Decisions: In a memo- 
randum to clarify highway location practices 
and requirements, the Bureau specified for- 
mally that in the comparison of highway 
location alternatives consideration be given 
to the following “social and human values” 
in addition to defense, economic, and safety 
factors: Recreation, esthetics, residential 
character and location, religious institutions 
and practices, rights and freedoms of in- 
dividuals, conduct and financing of govern- 
ment, conservation, replacement housing, 
education and disruption of school district 
operations, specific numbers of families and 
businesses displaced. 

January 25, 1965, Highway Beautification: 
In response from a directive from President 
Johnson to Secretary of Commerce John T. 
Connor, and before the enactment of the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965, Federal 
Highway Administrator Rex M. Whitton is- 
sued instructions requiring landscaping on 
all new Federal-aid highway projects; that 
authorized landscaping on completed Fed- 
eral-aid highways, with priority to be given to 
screening unsightly areas; that authorized 
the doubling of the number of safety rest 
areas on the Interstate Highway System, the 
construction of an equal number of smaller 
less elaborate rest areas on the Interstate Sys- 
tem, and the construction of rest areas on 
the Primary highway system on the basis of 
the same criteria applied to the Interstate; 
that authorized Federal-aid for sanitary aad 
other facilities for the convenience of the 
public in rest areas. 

September 13, 1965, Payment for Property 
Acquisition: Federal Highway Administrator 
Rex M. Whitten issued instructions that Fed- 
eral aid funds would not participate in the 
cost of right-of-way acquisition unless the 
owners of property were assured a payment 
of 75% or more of the fair market value be- 
fore being required to surrender physical 
possession of such property. 

November 30, 1965, Fair Payment for Prop- 
erty Acquisition: Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator Rex M. Whitton issued instructions 
that for property acquired under the Fed- 
eral-aid program, property owners had to be 
offered, in writing, the fair market value 
of their property and before the beginning 
of condemnation proceedings. He said, “It 
should be unnecessary for anyone to have to 
bargain with a State in order to receive an 
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offer that represents fair market value or be 
forced to institute legal action to be fairly 
compensated.” 

Federal Highway Administrator Rex M. 
Whitton, in a speech before the American 
Roadbuilders’ Association announced the 
program to have actual highway construc- 
tion operations carried out in a way that 
would minimize any disruptions of the public 
and would be fully considerate of the in- 
terests of highway users, adjacent property 
and natural resources. In a speech on April 
4, 1966, he presented the following checklist 
of desirable construction practices: 


“CONSTRUCTION PRACTICES—MEANS BY WHICH 
CONTRACTING AGENCIES AND CONTRACTORS 
CAN PROTECT THE INTERESTS OF THE TRAVEL- 
ING PUBLIC AND OTHER AFFECTED PERSONS 
AND ADJACENT PROPERTY DURING HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS 
“1. Clearing and Grubbing: 

A. Selective tree removal—those trees that 
do not need to be removed should be pre- 
served to enhance the beauty of rights-of- 
way. ` 

“B. Care should be taken that property 
lines are respected and that property owners 
are advised of clearing operations, the ex- 
tent of work involved and the effect it might 
have on the property owner. 

“C. Be careful during burning. Abide by 
the local ordinances and, if indicated, in- 
form nearby residents. 

“2. Drainage: 

A. Provide drainage structures sufficient 
to accommodate flow and prevent ponding on 
adjacent property. 

“B. Obtain sufficient easement for new 
drainage courses. 

C. Correlate increased use of easement 
caused by increased flow or rapid runoff with 
affected property owners. 

“D. Prevent unnecessary ponding during 
construction. 

“E. Maintain drainage courses free of con- 
struction debris. 

“3. Grading and Paving Operations: 

“A. Protect people at point where equip- 
ment crosses public ways; provide uniformed 
policemen if necessary. 

B. Keep crossings clean. 

“C. In hauling material, avoid residential 
areas; if this is impossible, use prudent speed 
and vary the route. 

“D. Don’t overload vehicles. 

E. Use dust preventatives on haul roads 
and subgrades. 

F. Provide adequate covers for concrete 
batch trucks. 

„G. Insure that necessary devices to pre- 
vent dust and air pollution are provided at 
material plants. 

“H. Mobile operations such as asphalt 
plants, crusher and concrete paving plants 
should not be visually offensive and upon 
completion of work the areas should be re- 
turned as much as possible to their original 
state. 

J. Borrow pits should be screened and 
when exhausted should be converted to some 
useful purpose, recreation or otherwise. 

“4, Excavation—Blasting: 

A. Inform residents of pending blast 
operations. 

“B. Don't overshoot. Use light loads and 
more holes in congested areas; this also ap- 
applies in rural areas in that it provides 
neater work and requires less maintenance. 

“C. Thoroughly check blasting procedures 
to determine the possible effect on the water 
table and subsequent loss of vegetation and 
water supply. 

“D. Sample wells before and after blast- 
ing operations for possible contamination. 

5. Structures: 

“A. Provide safe and efficient detours. 

“B. If overhead work is involved while 
traffic is being maintained take measures 
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to protect traffic from falling objects, paint, 
etc. 

“6, Maintenance of Grade: 

“A. If, prior to paving, the grade is used 
to carry traffic, dust should be controlled. 

“B. Potholes and unnecessary roughness 
should be avoided, and if a temporary seal 
coat is specified in the contract be sure it 
is applied as soon as possible. 

“7. Maintenance of Detour: 

“A. Install proper signs and assure conti- 
nuity of signing throughout length of the 
detour. 

“B. Provide adequate traffic capacity on 
detour. 

C. Provide proper lighting and protec- 
tion from construction hazards 

D. Advance notice of changes in detour 
locations etc. to the traveling public via 
radio, television or newspaper provides for 
good public relationship. 

E. Advance notice of any temporary con- 
struction activity which might influence 
motorists to change routing and avoid in- 
convenience. 

“8. Utility Adjustments: 

“A. Notify people living in a construction 
area in advance of a temporary halt in util- 
ity services such as when a water main must 
be relocated and service must be interrupted. 

“B. Make provision for temporary main- 
temance of service if service is to be sus- 
pended for any length of time. 

“O. Necessary adjustments on private 
property should be left in the same or bet- 
ter condition than originally. 

“D. Coordinate utility and construction 
work to avoid having to cut open new pave- 
ment to install underground utilities.” 


Mr, MUSKIE. Mr. President, more 
recently, however, the Bureau of Public 
Roads developed a concept that goes well 
beyond a concern for merely minimizing 
any adverse effect caused by highway 
construction—that would contribute 
positively to all of the community values 
of an area through which an urban free- 
way might be built —and, specifically, 
that would provide replacement housing 
for those displaced by the freeway con- 
struction. The Bureau’s concept of a 
program for the joint development of 
urban housing and urban freeways is be- 
ing studied in detail to determine what 
technical, financial and legal problems 
might have to be resolved before it can 
be formally implemented. I believe this 
concept merits consideration, and should 
be studied in light of the additional 
legislation that may be needed at the 
Federal and State levels. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks a talk 
by Thomas F. McGarry, special assistant 
to the Federal Highway Administrator, 
outlining the Bureau's concept. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOINT DEVELOPMENT OF URBAN HOUSING AND 
URBAN FREEWAYS 
(Remarks by Thomas F. McGarry, Special 

Assistant to the Federal Highway Admin- 

istrator, before the Western Regional 

Meeting, American Public Works Associa- 

tion, Portland, Oreg., June 13, 1966) 

I bring you greetings and best wishes from 
Federal Highway Administrator Rex M. 
Whitton. I also bring his expression of sin- 
cere disappointment over not being able to 
accept your invitation to appear here today. 
He looked forward to your meeting as an 
appropriate forum to discuss publicly some 
emerging concepts about the complex role of 
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highways in the urban scene. He has asked 
me to present this subject in his stead, in 
the hope that it will help stimulate a cre- 
ative exchange of ideas. 

To everyone concerned with public works, 
the rapid urbanization of the United States 
presents the dominant challenge of the lat- 
ter half of the 20th century. In the space 
of a few generations, as history goes, we have 
built a home in this country for 200 million 
people. But now it falls to us to rebuild 
and double the size of the great cities, where 
most of us and our children will live by the 
end of this century. 

To say that America’s urban areas are eu- 
tering a period of revolutionary growth 
might be an exaggeration. But it is almost 
an understatement to say that they, at least, 
are in an era of escalating evolution. 

How we respond to this dynamic growth 
and change, in the decisions we make today 
and tomorrow, will determine the quality of 
life for future generations. 

If there is a note of urgency in that state- 
ment, it is intentional. The problems of 
urbanization are upon us today, and they 
are not likely to diminish in the future. 

The need for action and decisions is 
similarly, upon us. Even as we meet, the 
pressures of population, the competition for 
space, and the demands on other natural 
and economic resources are increasing. We 
cannot ignore them and defer until tomor- 
row decisions on actions required today. 
As Rex Whitton has repeatedly said in dis- 
cussing the problems of our cities, a deci- 
sion deferred is a decision made. To unduly 
defer decisions is to surrender our cities to 
the chance resolution of forces that are nei- 
ther benign, benevolent or beneficent. 

We must, of course, work toward the 
ultimate or ideal solutions, but certainly we 
cannot afford to wait for them. We need to 
apply now the best skills and imagination 
available to us today. We must use both 
experimentation and the knowledge we al- 
ready have. 

This is obviously necessary wtih respect to 
the urgent problems facing highway trans- 
portation in urban areas. We need to en- 
courage creative approaches to solving the 
problems of urban congestion, of the impact 
of highways on various aspects of urban 
life, of the relative roles of highways and 
other forms of transportation. To fully ex- 
plore any of these aspects would take vol- 
umes. 

Today, however, I would like specifically 
to discuss a new and creative approach to 
finding solutions to some of the most press- 
ing needs of highly developed urban areas, 
through the joint development of urban 
housing and freeways. 

Basic to this approach is the concept that 
the fundamental problem is the city itself, or, 
actually, the success of the city. 

Cities are, in reality, instruments of com- 
munication. By their very purpose and na- 
ture they bring people together. It is true 
that their design is determined to a large 
extent by the kind of transportation avail- 
able to their inhabitants. But transporta- 
tion is not an end in itself. It is an instru- 
ment of service for the city and its people. 
It cannot be considered apart from the city 
itself. 

Today, with urbanization increasing at a 
rapid pace, the success of the cities—to 
which highway transportation has made a 
big contribution—breeds its own problems. 

Any effort to come to grips with urban 
transportation problems must be viewed 
within this context, and it must be pursued 
within the realities of life in the cities we 
are trying to serve. 

While transportation is a vital element, the 
basic organism is the city. And within the 
city there are many public interests in ad- 
dition to transportation, and these are some- 
times competing or conflicting. When these 
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conflicts are not resolved, needed improve- 
ments are delayed and the whole community 
may suffer. 

Thus, if we are to proceed with orderly 
speed in meeting the urgent transportation 
needs of our urban areas, we have a responsi- 
bility to respect the interests that overlap 
our programs. In the highway field this re- 
quires respect for the public in humane 
land acquisition policies and in the displace- 
ment of people and businesses; in aesthetics, 
both in the design of highway improvements 
and in the treatment of roadsides; in traffic 
safety; and in the historical, cultural and 
recreational values of the community, 

We have seen a growing awareness of these 
social responsibilities of highways in recent 
years. Much of the leadership in focusing 
attention on them, and in coordinating poli- 
cles to cope with them, has been provided 
by Rex Whitton and the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Through the Federal-aid highway 
program, a series of steps has been taken to 
assure effective recognition of these legiti- 
mate, overlapping interests. 

The Bureau, meanwhile, is continuing to 
study the obstacles to the realization of ade- 
quate urban transportation systems, and is 
seeking cooperative solutions that will pro- 
duce the greatest benefit for urban areas. 

One of the most apparent and serious of 
these obstacles arises from the shortage of 
space in built-up urban areas, and the re- 
sultant competition for space between 
various necessary public and private usages. 

Under the pressure of population growth 
and dynamic expansion, cities are faced with 
the need to improve the quality and quan- 
tity of housing facilities, of transportation, 
of educational and recreational facilities and 
of other public services—or face the certain 
prospect of stagnation. 

All of these needs require urban space; 
each has been viewed as a potential threat 
to the others. The problems are particularly 
difficult in cities where virtually all usable 
land has been developed. Where no land is 
available for relocation within the city, the 
taking of land for public purposes—as for 
highways or schools—results in the loss of a 
taxable usage, either through outright elimi- 
nation or through its removal to another 
jurisdiction. Frequently, the relocation of 
families displaced by publie projects can 
present problems for which satisfactory so- 
lutions are not readily available. (It is not 
difficult to theorize an ideal solution to such 
family displacement problems, but all too 
often such solutions prove unattainable.) 

Now, these urban needs could be viewed 
separately. In almost all of our cities, there 
is a present and obvious need to improve 
housing. Blighted and substandard facilities 
need to be replaced, and more low- and 
middle-income housing should be provided. 
This need would exist regardless of the need 
for better transportation. 

At the same time, there is a present and 
obvious need for finding solutions to mount- 
ing transportation problems—problems that 
will continue to grow with urban growth. In 
the large urban areas, freeways can make a 
vital contribution in reducing traffic con- 
gestion and in improving accessibility be- 
tween the central city and its suburbs and 
between different sections of the city and 
region. This need exists now, regardless of 
the housing need. 

However, to the extent they displace 
people, highways aggravate the housing prob- 
lem, just as higher population densities ag- 
gravate the transportation problem. 

Along with these needs, if cities are to 
avoid decay and improve the quality of life, 
they must provide better schools, parks, play- 
grounds, and more open space. 

In view of the urban space shortage, all 
these needs involve a common objective: 
The more efficient use of urban land, 
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Furthermore, in certain instances where 
freeway improvements are being planned, 
these needs exist side by side. It would ap- 
pear, then, that an opportunity existe to 
serve all these needs more economically and 
efficiently through a comprehensive approach. 
This is the key to the Bureau of Public 
Roads’ concept of the joint development of 
urban housing and freeways. 

As I have indicated, the Bureau and the 
State highway departments have been in- 
creasingly concerned with the impact of free- 
ways on the urban environment. The Bu- 
reau has endeavored to keep the width of 
urban rights-of-way to the minimum needed 
to provide adequate highway service. It has 
called on architects and planners to make 
use of the airspace over highways. And it has 
urged that freeways be located to cause a 
minimum of displacement, of infringement 
on parks, and disruptions to neighborhoods, 
school districts or church parishes. 

Obviously, it is impossible to reduce to 
zero the impact of all facilities as they 
existed prior to highway construction. How- 
ever, it is possible to plan improvements in 
conjunction with highway construction so 
that the end result is a net improvement for 
the community. This approach ts particular- 
ly suitable for areas where existing housing 
and community facilities are substandard 
and replacement is indicated. By giving at- 
tention to neighborhood needs, the overall 
projects can contribute to the renewal of the 
urban area. 

Of major significance to the feasibility of 
the joint approach is the question of land 
acquisition. In keeping freeway land acqui- 
sition to a minimum width, highway depart- 
ments often are required to pay considerable 
amounts in severance damages to affected 
property owners. These damages may result 
from the partial taking of a piece of prop- 
erty or from the consequences of highway 
construction which would depreciate the val- 
ue of the remaining property, such as ob- 
struction of light, air, or view, or removal 
of yard space, or the restriction of access. 

Studies by the Bureau have indicated that 
in some urban situations, the cost of acquir- 
ing entire blocks or squares of property for 
the right-of-way would be comparable to, or 
only slightly higher, than the cost of mini- 
mum or restricted right-of-way itself, plus 
severance damages to the remaining prop- 
erties in the blocks. 

In such situations, it would be advan- 
tageous to acquire the entire blocks, pro- 
vide the necessary space for the freeway, and 
utilize the remaining space for replace- 
ment housing, parks, playground, shops or 
schools, and parking. Further, since the dif- 
ference between the cost of acquiring ad- 
ditional space for these complementary 
neighborhood projects and that of acquir- 
ing freeway space alone would be relatively 
negligible, these complementary projects 
could be provided at reduced cost, compared 
to the expense of providing them separately. 

The joint approach needed to carry out a 
comprehensive development program taking 
advantage of these possibilities can be out- 
lined in general terms, r that 
procedures must be tailored to each in- 
dividual situation. 

First, it should be clear that the objective 
is more efficient use of urban land, and that 
this can be effected where a proposed new 
highway traverses land devoted to inefficient 
use through substandard, depreciated, or 
blighted development. 

To get efficient use, space alongside, under 
and over the highway must be redeveloped 
in conjunction with the highway. As indi- 
cated, acquisition of the needed space is 
not significantly more expensive than the 
cost of a minimum or restricted highway 
right-of-way. 

Acquisition can be accomplished through 
a public corporation, authority, or agency, 
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invested with sufficient power of eminent 
domain to condemn any land required. 
Such land could be all the land, or that 
which cannot be acquired as highway right- 
of-way. In some localities, similar types 
of agencies already have been established 
to implement urban renewal programs. 

One procedure would be for this agency 
to acquire full blocks of areas to be renewed 
along the line of the right-of-way. The 
highway department, then, would buy a 
permanent three dimensional easement from 
the agency for the space needed—in effect, 
an “air tunnel” for the freeway, which 
might be elevated, depressed, or at ground 
level. 

The remaining space in each block, both 
beside and over or under the proposed free- 
way, would be available for development. 
Priority could be given to providing replace- 
ment housing for those to be displaced. 
Studies by the Bureau of Public Roads indi- 
cate that the typical “row house” or tenement 
housing of blighted urban areas can be re- 
placed with an equal number of housing 
units on one-third the land area with 
modern high-rise, air-conditioned buildings. 
This would mean that the equivalent of one 
block in every three could be devoted to re- 
placement housing, probably taking advan- 
tage of air space over the freeway, and two 
blocks would remain open for other develop- 
ment—parks, playgrounds, s pools, 
parking, schools or public buildings, addi- 
tional housing, or stores, which could be 
located under an elevated roadway. A 
random mixture in each block probably 
would be most desirable and effective, and 
could avoid ventilation difficulties for the 
highway. 

In planning the complementary develop- 
ment, officials could make use of a variety of 
existing programs, such as public housing, 
Federal programs for privately owned low- 
and middle-income housing, open-space and 
recreational assistance programs. By com- 
bining these programs with the funds secured 
for highway right-of-way, the land acquisi- 
tion costs should be reasonably liquidated. 
In addition, tax-paying usages would occupy 
a portion of the new development, and the 
improvements would have the added impact 
of encouraging rehabilitation and resultant 
higher values in adjoining property. 

By careful planning, demolition and im- 
provements could be scheduled to minimize 
if not avoid inconvenience to those displaced. 

What I have described is not a fanciful, 
utopian, maybe, someday, someplace, some- 
how scheme. It is a concept developed by the 
Bureau of Public Roads that can meet a 
need that exists now, and that can be utilized 
in a great number of urban areas. It is not 
being tossed on the table and left for some- 
one to show an interest in it. It is being 
pressed as a priority program for further 
refinement and actual implementation. 

A consultant’s study is now underway on 
the application of this concept on an active 
freeway project in the District of Columbia. 
The study should provide answers to many 
of the technical, financial and legal problems 
that will have to be resolved before the Bu- 
reau can issue detailed policies and proce- 
dures for the program. As soon as the con- 
sultant's study is available, it will be dis- 
tributed to the Bureau of Public Roads’ re- 
gional and division engineers with copies for 
the State highway departments and other 
involved agencies. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau has directed its 
field offices to explore with the State high- 
way departments, the possible application or 
this concept, so that when the p 
— for formal undertaking the States. will 
be a position to take early advantage 
of * 

The possibilities of the joint development 
of urban housing and urban freeways should 
commend itself to you because of your con- 
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cern for efficiency, for economy, and for the 
general public good beyond whatever your 
responsibility might be for a narrower area 
of public works or transportation. I would 
also emphasize, however, that it should have 
a compelling interest to even the person with 
the most provincial view of highway trans- 
portation. Where we go from here in the 
highway field largely depends on how well 
we can accommodate our program to the full 
range of human values, or how well we can 
recognize and respond to all the social re- 
sponsibilities that are thrust upon us. 

Certainly, one of our major social respon- 
sibilities is for the fair, decent and humane 
treatment for the people and businesses dis- 
placed by highway construction. The day is 
long since passed, if indeed, it ever existed, 
when someone could say, I'm in the high- 
way, not the housing business.” 

We can respond to our responsibilities out 
of our own initiative and our sincere concern 
for the public interest, or we can be dragged 
kicking and screaming to them by legisla- 
tion. If the handwriting on the wall is not 
clear enough, the printing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD is certainly legible—and it 
shows the increasing possibility of legislation 
that could well prove to be onerous to the 
highway and other public works programs. 

The pattern is simple enough. When any 
industry or group does not, on its own, re- 
spond to what the public expects of it, the 
public reacts through legislation. That hap- 
pened in the billboard control legislation, and 
it is happening in the truth-in-packaging 
and auto safety legislation. 

Much progress has been made in the high- 
way program’s concern for displaced people 
and businesses, but more remains to be made. 
All States now provide relocation advisory 
assistance for persons displaced by Feder- 
ally-aided highway projects, and steps have 
been taken to insure uniformity and fairness 
in the appraisal, negotiation, and payment 
for property acquired for Federally-aided 
highway construction. As an indication of 
what remains to be done as a minimum, only 
thirty-three States and the District of Co- 
lumbia are paying moving costs to displaced 
persons and businesses, eyen though such 
payments are eligible for Federal reimburse- 
ment in the same proportion as highway con- 
struction costs. 

However, what the Bureau of Public Roads 
envisions in its joint urban housing and 
urban freeway proposal is not the mere meet- 
ing of a minimal demand for a more humane 
or considerate highway program, or the min- 
imizing of the possibly adverse effects of 
highway construction. It sees the opportu- 
nity for the creative cooperation with other 
public and private efforts. 

It sees the opportunity to serve not just 
transportation needs but people needs.“ It 
sees the opportunity to put into practice 
what Rex Whitton means when he says, 
“Highways are for people, not vehicles.” 


PROPOSED HYDROELECTRIC POWER 
DAMS IN GRAND CANYON 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, millions of 
people the world over have visited the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

Most have seen it from a rim above 
the canyon. But some more fortunate 
visitors have descended into the canyon 
to examine at closer range the magnifi- 
cent colors, the water falls, the caves, and 
the wildlife habitats. 

If they combined this trip into the 
canyon with a boat trip on the Colorado 
River, they have had an unforgettable 
experience. 

Now, however, all this may be changed 
by a plan to build two hydroelectric 
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power dams in the canyon. If this un- 
fortunate plan succeeds, much of the 
canyon will be destroyed and what re- 
mains will be radically changed. 

Recently, Kenneth Gatlin, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth G. Gatlin of Morris- 
town, N.J., made a trip on the Colorado 
River through the canyon and wrote of 
his experience in a letter to his parents. 
Kenneth’s description is a moving one 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gatlin thoughtfully 
have given me permission to share it with 
others. 

I ask unanimous consent that Ken- 
neth’s letter be placed in the RECORD 
after my remarks. 

Mr. President, at the same time, a most 
interesting editorial from the June 22 
editions of the Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver, Colo., has come to my atten- 
tion. This editorial provides a number 
of sound reasons for opposing the pro- 
posed Grand Canyon dams and I ask 
unanimous consent that it, too, be placed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Dear Mom anD Dap: The trip was a great 
success—without question the most unique 
and special way to spend 10 days I can think 
of. Every American should take this run 
down the Grand Canyon; All of you would 
especially like it and I can’t recommend it 
too highly. Any fears of the extended camp- 
ing (which I had), or exposure (which you 
probably have), or the dangers you might 
encounter (which we all have) melt away 
as you enter the incredible splendor and ad- 
venture on this trip. We had several on the 
trip, and never a complaint from anyone. 
The rapids are beyond description for ex- 
citement and thrills, and impossible to navi- 
gate except in an inflatable raft. All other 
rivers are like lakes in comparison. We 
progressed down the canyon from the present 
back some 2 billion years in geological time; 
through all colors from reds and blues and 
greens to polished coal black canyons. We 
saw waterfalls, caves, an abandoned copper 
mine with beautiful blue-green deposits in 
arsenic walls, hot springs, the Little Colorado 
River which is turquoise on a white bottom, 
picked up lots of Indian pottery remains, 
saw wild burros, Rocky Mountain goats, big- 
horn sheep, innumerable lizards and no peo- 
ple. Three hundred miles of river, no por- 
taging, camping on sand bar beaches at 
night, no tents, no bugs, no rain, no humid- 
ity. You don’t see the Grand Canyon until 
you see it from the river. Peeking over the 
edge at the South Rim may be impressive, 
but what you see is totally unlike what is 
below. 

{From the Denver (Colo.) Rocky Mountain 
News, June 22, 1966] 
GRAND CANYON GIVEAWAY 

The West needs water and should have 
federal help in getting it. But not at the 
expense of the Grand Canyon. 

Congress is getting ready to act on a 
clumsy, costly and unimaginative plan to 
finance a diversion of Colorado River waters 
to dry areas of Arizona. 

The U.S. Reclamation Bureau wants to 
slap up two dams, a $511 million job just be- 
low Grand Canyon National Park and a $360 
million structure just above it. The im- 
poundments would flood 13 miles of the in- 
ner canyon within the national park. 

This abuse of a natural wonder might be 
justified as a last-resort measure if this plan 
alone would provide the needed water. But 
that’s not even the purpose of the plan. 
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Instead, the dams are intended merely as 
a financing device. They would produce 
hydro-electric power, the sale of which would 
pay for a $500 million aqueduct. 

This is absurd. If the Government wants 
to finance the aqueduct by power sales it 
could do so much more cheaply and effi- 
ciently by building steam or nuclear generat- 
ing plants. 

Further, construction of the dams would 
waste the very water that is in such short 
supply—through seepage in the dams’ porous 
sides and evaporation over the vast reservoir 
surfaces, 

The architects of this clumsy scheme ob- 
viously don't dare risk a proposal to go into 
the power business in a businesslike way— 
locating efficient steam or nuclear plants 
near potential markets. 

Most of the ultimate consumers are in 
California. This would draw down on them 
the ire of a well-organized private power 
lobby. 

Instead, under the guise of a “reclama- 
tion” project, they prefer to take something 
away from all the people, who don't have 
well-heeled lobbyists to protest. 

The interests of true national economy 
probably would be better served by just 
paying for the aqueduct out of the generai 
fund. The whole nation, after all, will profit 
from development of arid regions of the 
West. 

Meanwhile, this cynical and unimaginative 
scheme—known as the Colorado River Basin 
Project—should be pigeonholed. 


REPAIR OF FLOOD DAMAGED ROADS 
BY THE BUREAU OF LAND MAN- 
AGEMENT AND BUREAU OF PUB- 
LIC ROADS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last fall 
I had occasion to call attention to the 
rate at which the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and Bureau of Public Roads 
were restoring roads damaged by the De- 
cember 1964 floods. 

I am pleased to insert in the Recorp a 
current report on this subject, supplied 
by Acting Director Crow of Bureau of 
Land Management. 

These tables show the progress that has 
been made. 

Out of a $25,588,759 availability for the 
regular Bureau of Land Management 
program and storm damage, $20,033,744 
was obligated by May 31. However, of 
the $5,555,015 unobligated balance, $3,- 
095,982 was allotted to on-gong work even 
though it is not technically obligated. 
The working balances actually available 
for obligation consist of $971,804, for use 
by the Bureau of Land Management and 
$1,487,229 available to the Forest Service. 

This is a substantial improvement 
which reflects the progress made in re- 
pairing flood damage. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
and tables be inserted at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: As requested in your 

letter of November 15, 1965, we have enclosed 
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the third of three progress reports concerning 
the entire O&C Grant Land Fund. 

The figures shown on enclosures 1 and 2 
are current to May 31, except that on enclo- 
sure 2, the column Forest Service shows 
status as of April 30. May 31 figures for this 
agency are not available at this time, but 
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could be furnished at a later date if you 
desire. 

The total available balance of $971,804 ex- 
clusive of Forest Service, as shown on en- 
closure 2, represents nearly total utilization 
of both the storm funds as well as 
the regular appropriation. With the month 
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of June being one of heavy road construction 
and maintenance, the remaining available 
balance will be fully committed. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN O. Crow, 
Acting Director. 


Fiscal year 1966 status of O. & C. road program, May 81, 1966 


a) 


ligated balance, June 30, 1965_......----------------- 


nob 
naaitional availability 


Total available to May 31, 1966__.......--.----.---. 
Obligations through May 31, 1966..-.....--.-------------- 


Unobligated balance, Me, 100. AaS 
Allotted but net RR 


Available balance, May 31, 19006 


Roads 


Regular appropriation 


Bureau of 
Public 
Roads 


Bureau of 
Land Man- 
agement 


2) 


Supplemented storm damage 
Grand total 
Subtotal 


00 


$5, 218, 510 
0, 220 000 


1, 516 
"9, 508, 71 


These are funds that have been suthorized for specific projects but not obligated. 
Fiscal year 1966 status of O. & C. grant lands funds as of May 31, 1966 


Regular Bureau of Land Management appropriation 


Unobligated balance, June 30, 1965. 
Additional avallability 


5, 045, 167 


Manage- | Subtotal 


Bureau 
of Public 
Roads 


$164,208 | $349, 462 
750 


. available to May 31, 


7, 660, 227 
6, 262, 427 


914, 208 
782, 127 


540, 246 |$1, 184, 073 
„000 | 2, 350, 000 | 8, 014, 155 


Supplemental storm damage 


Grand 
total 


funds i 


$5, 218, 516 


AP ES 320, 


$9, 674, 707 
15, 914, 052 


11, 538, 516 
9, 509, 971 


25, 588, 759 
20, 033, 744 


F 1, 307,800 | 1, 764, 615 182, 081 1, 891, 495 | 2, 028, 545 5, 555, 015 
Alotted 3 obllgnted— EET A E T A ATA ERER EERE . 1, 755, 198 1, 755, 13 3, 095, 
Available balance 57,011 | 423,820 92, 540 182,081 2, 459, 033 


%%% AA ⁵—— ̃⅛—̃— ̃ꝗ⁵œ»—rꝛil. ——— u ——— / VKP » f C—ç— Ao ˙———— SR NS —1, 487, 220 


Total remaining available. „„„4„4„„„4ꝗ .c⸗oãq „„ „„ EAEN AAIE T.. K A „ 


Status as of Apr. 30, 1966, 


MASSIVE PUBLIC SUPPORT RE- 
VEALED FOR TRUTH-IN-LENDING 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
is massive support among the people of 
the United States for truth-in-lending 
legislation. 

I feel able to make this statement on 
the basis of several polls which Congress- 
men have made of their districts this 
year and which have recently come to my 
attention. 

NINETY-ONE PERCENT IN ILLINOIS DISTRICT POLL 

In his April 1966, newsletter to con- 
stituents in his 13th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, Representative DONALD 
RuMSFELD reported the results of his an- 
nual “National Issues Poll.” In this poll, 
Congressman RuMsFELD sent the ques- 


tionnaire to the 160,000 residences and 
box holders within the boundaries of the 
13th District. He received over 25,000 
completed questionnaires. For those who 
may not know the 13th District of Ili- 
nois, I would point out that it is com- 
posed of the northern suburban areas of 
Cook County. It consistently votes Re- 
publican, is probably accurately de- 
scribed as moderately conservative, and 
is generally of comparatively high in- 
come families. Congressman RUMSFELD 
listed in his questionnaire 27 questions 
relating to domestic and foreign policy, 
asking whether the respondent favored 
the proposal. 

Mr. President, I was impressed to see 
that 91 percent of those answering the 
poll said they favored truth-in-lending 


legislation. The question and the an- 
swers reported were as follows: 

Do you favor legislation to require sellers 
to give accurate estimates of total interest 
charges to purchasers (Truth-in-Lending) ? 


Percent 
OP whites ²˙ w A ate 91.0 
NO ‚˖ ‚ SEDA EIE GO T VE IR Weds 7.2 
Nonnen E S S E ES 1.8 


This 91-percent endorsement of truth 
in lending was the most emphatic re- 
sponse given to any of the 27 questions, 
and the 1.8 percent No Answer” was the 
smallest percentage of undecided votes 
of the entire poll. Interestingly enough, 
the next three highest endorsements 
given in this poll were for: “Legislation 
to deal with strikes which threaten irrep- 
arable damage to the national in- 
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terest?”—88.3 percent in favor; “a 
greater Federal effort on problems of air 
and water pollution?“ 88 percent; and 
“Legislation regulating packaging and 
labeling of consumer goods—Truth in 
packaging ?”—87.5 percent. 

NINETY-TWO AND ONE-HALF PERCENT IN 

NEW JERSEY 

Mr. President, this emphatic endorse- 
ment of truth-in-lending legislation is 
also disclosed by a similar poll conducted 
by Representative FLORENCE P. DWYER in 
her Union County, N.J., district. Mrs. 
Dwyer is a Republican and her district 
is a suburban one, similar to Congress- 
man RuMsFELD’s. She asked 16 ques- 
tions, some with multiple answers. 

Ninety-two and one-half percent of 
those responding to Mrs. Dwyer’s poll 
stated their support for truth-in-lending 
type legislation. The report of Mrs. 
Dwyer’s question on this subject and the 
responses on the subject read as follows: 

Should those who lend money or extend 
credit be required by law to state true inter- 
est rates and other costs fully and clearly? 


Percent 
OMe ee eee bee ceau setae 92.5 
/ A Soe ae ees 5. 3 
r 556-52 e Las 1.6 


Again, the endorsement of truth-in- 
lending type legislation was the strong- 
est endorsement given to any issue raised 
in the poll, and the “don’t know” vote 
of 1.6 percent, was the smallest. The 
next highest responses were to the ques- 
tions: “Should Federal, State and local 
governments be doing more to prevent 
drought and assure lasting supplies of 
clean water in northeast USA?”—91.9 
percent; and “Do you favor Federal 
standards for packaging and labeling of 
consumer products?”—86.5 percent. 
EIGHTY-SIX PERCENT IN MINNESOTA DISTRICT 


An additional report on a congres- 
sional poll was placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp on July 11—pages 15187 
15188—by Representative Donatp M. 
Fraser of Minnesota, He received a 
response of 5,300 from the 150,000 ques- 
tionnaires he mailed out. He asked 15 
questions. 

Eighty-six percent of those responding 
said they favored truth-in-lending and 
truth-in-packaging laws in response to a 
question combining both these proposals. 
The question and the responses were re- 
ported as follows: 

Do you favor “truth-in-packaging” and 
“truth-in-lending" laws? 


Percent 
— . 22 86 
pas STS ES ey a aan Oe 7 
„„ 7 


In this poll, only one question received 
greater support, namely, Do you favor 
Federal action against water and air pol- 
lution?”—88 percent. 

NINETY-FIVE PERCENT IN NEW YORK DISTRICT 
POLL 

On July 20—pages 16371-16372—Con- 
gressman RICHARD L. OTTINGER inserted 
in the Recor the results of his poll of 
the 25th District of New York. He circu- 
lated a questionnaire to some 160,000 
families and received returns from more 
than 18,000. He asked about 33 ques- 
tions. 
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Ninety-five percent said they favored 
truth-in-lending type legislation. The 
question and the responses were reported 
as follows: 

Consumer protection. Do you favor—... 
requiring loan instruments to state true total 
cost and interest? 


Percent 
Bo I ea NSS el RM SR ON 95 
bY BRODER Ste RE aa aie Le ORE 3 
T osm peb memes 2 


In this poll, two proposals scored with 
a high of 96 percent, namely, “giving GI 
education benefits to Vietnam war vet- 
erans” and “expanding antipollution 
programs so entire river basins can be 
cleaned up“; 95 percent also supported 
“requiring all packages to state contents 
clearly and accurately.” 

EIGHTY-NINE AND ONE-HALF PERCENT IN CALI- 
FORNIA DISTRICT 

On July 25, Congressman JEFFERY 
CoHELAN published in the Recorp the re- 
sults of his poll of the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of California. He re- 
ceived nearly 15,000 responses to his 
questionnaire which asked 28 questions 
including the multiple-choice responses. 

Eighty-nine and one-half percent fa- 
vored “a truth-in-lending bill.” The 
question and responses were reported as 
follows: 

8. Consumer protection: For several years 
bills have been before the Congress to insure 
truth in lending (require money lenders to 
provide borrowers with full disclosure of 
finance charges) and truth in packaging 
(prohibit misleading or deceptive packaging 


and labeling). Do you feel there is a need 
for: (a) A truth-in-lending bill? 

Percent 
i RE | Noe a ee cae ee 89.5 
FF SS aS ae a E 4.7 
,! Soi eo ˙— —— 5. 8 


Again, more people favored the truth- 
in-lending bill than any other proposal 
mentioned in the poll, and those who 
were undecided represent the smallest 
percent for any question in the poll. The 
next two highest scores were for “a 
truth-in- bill”—87.5 percent 
and for “legislation giving the Secretary 
of Commerce authority to determine the 
adequacy of safety features in new 
cars“! —74.6 percent. 

Mr. President, there may be other 
congressional district polls which show 
differing results, but I have not been able 
to find them, I had my staff go through 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for this year 
and examine the reports made of district 
polls, but only Congressmen FRASER'S, 
CoHELAN’s and OTTINGER’s were discov- 
ered. The other two polis, to my knowl- 
edge, were not reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, but they were sent to me 
by constituents of the Representatives. 

I hope that those who, like the Jour- 
nal of the American Bankers Association 
in their newsletter for mid-July, are en- 
gaged in wishful thinking that truth in 
lending is dead, will take careful note of 
these poll results. I hope they will note 
that particularly in the first two polls 
cited, these emphatic endorsements do 
not come from overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic districts nor from economically 
deprived districts where you would ex- 
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pect support. Quite the reverse. These 
polls show what should by now be clear 
to most Members of the Congress—that 
thinking people are able to see through 
the fictitious and self-serving arguments 
of the opponents of this protection for 
consumers. People understand that this 
is not a bill to regulate interest rates, but 
one which simply will give the consumers 
the basic information about the costs of 
credit which they have a right to know. 
The truth-in-lending bill will give to con- 
sumers a standard, or a “per unit” price, 
on credit offerings so that they can shop 
for the best buy just as they can do when, 
for example, they are told the price per 
quart of milk or per gallon of gasoline. 

The disclosure of this unit price which 
permits comparisons by the shopper is 
provided by the requirement that sellers 
and lenders state the annual rate. There 
is nothing difficult about this. Sellers 
and lenders already use tables computed 
on the basis of a predetermined annual 
rate in quoting their credit terms. 
Truth in lending is a very modest pro- 
posal and it is now clear that it enjoys 
the overwhelming support of the people. 
It is indeed unfortunate that it remains 
bottled up in the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. But figures such as 
those I have cited make it very clear that 
the day is not far off when public opinion 
will spring the bill loose and, once the 
decisions are made under public scrutiny, 
will cause it to pass the Congress with 
few dissenting votes. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 


THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SALES ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3583) to promote the foreign 
policy, security, and the general welfare 
of the United States by assisting peoples 
of the world in their efforts toward in- 
ternal and external security. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
an amendment pending? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. An amendment is pending. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield to me for 
about 5 minutes, without losing his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But first I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


REDUCTION OF U.S. FORCES IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to note that Secretary of 
Defense, Robert S. McNamara, has re- 
cently stated that our NATO allies 
should assume a greater share of the 
overall responsibility for the defense of 
Western Europe. He apparently was dis- 
turbed by the fact that the military 
forces of other members of NATO have 
not been meeting the high standards of 
maintenance and logistics which are ad- 
hered to by the U.S. 7th Army, as well 
as, of course, the longstanding disincli- 
nation of the European nations to meet 
earlier pledges to NATO. In these cir- 
cumstances Secretary McNamara was 
wise to note that the overall force levels 
which, while they may be needed in the 
official view of the United States, are 
nevertheless neither mandatory nor 
sacrosanct as they involve this Nation 
any more than other NATO nations. 

At the same time, Mr. Dennis Healey, 
Minister of Defense for the United King- 
dom, told the NATO meeting of Defense 
Secretaries that the British Army of the 
Rhine, which is now at a strength of 
about 50,000 men, will be reduced to the 
extent that West Germany fails to offset 
the foreign exchange costs of these 
British troops in Germany. According 
to newspaper reports, however, Kai-Uwe 
von Hassel, the German Defense Minis- 
ter, stated that Germany cannot meet 
these costs in full. The indications are, 
therefore, that there is likely to be a 
withdrawal of between 15,000 to 20,000 
British troops from the European 
mainland. 

As the Senate knows, the matter of 
American strength in NATO has been 
the subject of a number of discussions 
by various committees of the Senate, in 
both public and executive session. The 
majority policy committee, for example, 
has met four times in executive session, 
exclusively on this subject, during the 
past few weeks. 

The results of those discussions have 
been brought to the attention of the 
President and the appropriate Secre- 
taries of his Cabinet. I do not think 
that there is any doubt that a very 
strong feeling exists in this body that 
there should be a substantial U.S. troop 
reduction in Europe. To be sure, there 
is no desire to have the United States 
avoid its legitimate share of responsibility 
for Western defense. But there is a 
definite desire to end what is a contin- 
uing excess of U.S. defense effort as com- 
pared with that of Western Europe and 
an inertia that has kept the American 
military commitment on the ground in 
Europe virtually unchanged despite the 
great changes in Europe during the past 
19 years. 
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I should like to call to the attention 
of the Senate that there are, today, still 
just under a million U.S. troops and de- 
pendents in Germany and Western 
Europe. In the view of many Members 
of this body, that number is totally 
unnecessary and wholly unwarranted, 
especially in the light of our commit- 
ments elsewhere and of the interna- 
tional financial strain which this elab- 
orate military establishment which we 
maintain in Europe represents to the 
United States. 

It is about time for this Nation to face 
up to these realities and to initiate a 
substantial reduction in the number of 
units stationed in Western Europe as 
well as the number of dependents now 
living there. As a good first step, it 
would seem to me to be most desirable 
to return to the United States the ap- 
proximately 75,000 members of the 
armed services and their dependents who 
have been stationed in France for many 
years. That course, I should think is to 
be preferred to an expansion of US. 
installations and garrisons elsewhere in 
Western Europe to make a berth for 
them. 

A good second step would be, in my 
judgment, the initiation of an overall 
10-percent reduction of U.S. troop 
strength in Germany and elsewhere on 
the Western European continent. The 
overall reduction should be mandatory, 
but it should be left to the best mili- 
tary judgment to determine where and 
how this cut can be made. 

The time to begin to end the inertia is 
now. And the basis for it is, I repeat, an 
honest recognition that: First, times 
have changed since U.S. units were in- 
corporated into the NATO defense 
organization many years ago, and no- 
where have times changed more than in 
Europe, east and west; second, there is 
an immediate and urgent need for U.S. 
forces elsewhere; moreover, we have 
bases in this country, which can be used 
to garrison U.S. NATO contingents and 
from which, with modern military trans- 
port techniques, they can be made com- 
bat available on the ground in Europe 
in an emergency almost as promptly as 
though they were stationed there; third, 
the great financial pressures of the Viet- 
namese war and from other sources on 
the international exchange resources of 
this country urge upon us every reason- 
able and practical form of retrenchment. 

A hue and cry may be raised in some 
quarters, notably in Europe, in reaction 
to these observations. But with all due 
respect, it seems to me on occasion that 
some allied nations in Europe operate on 
what has appropriately been termed a 
“double standard” of reaction. On the 
one hand they tend to view military ag- 
gression from Eastern Europe at this 
time as wholly unlikely, and on that 
basis they reduce their contributions to 
NATO or put off the fulfilling of past 
commitments. On the other hand, if 
this Nation shows signs of accepting 
their appraisal of East-West European 
realities and begins, therefore, to con- 
sider reductions in European military 
commitments, the United States is criti- 
cized for being unwilling to maintain its 
NATO obligations. 
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It is about time, it seems to me, that 
we face up to our own obligations and 
responsibilities in this situation and 
make our own judgments. The decision 
in this situation resides, of course, in the 
President. But there is no doubt that 
the sentiment is very strong in the Sen- 
ate for a substantial reduction in U.S. 
forces stationed in Europe. In my own 
view—and it is not by any means a recent 
view—one or two American divisions 
actually on the ground in Europe in pres- 
ent circumstances would be just as in- 
dicative of our desire and intentions to 
meet our NATO obligations as the pres- 
ent six divisions stationed in Europe. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho for yielding. 


THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SALES ACT OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3583) to promote the for- 
eign policy, security, and general welfare 
of the United States by assisting peoples 
of the world in their efforts toward in- 
ternal and external security. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
offered an amendment which is now 
pending before the Senate. It reads as 
follows: 

On page 33, lines 17 and 18: Strike out 
“$892,000,000" and insert $792,000,000". 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield again, 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think more Sena- 
tors should be present to listen. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nominations 
on the Executive Calendar. 

U.S. COAST GUARD 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Rear Adm. Paul E. Trim- 
ble, U.S. Coast Guard, to be Assistant 
Commandant of the U.S. Coast Guard 
with the rank of vice admiral. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
TOE objection, they are confirmed. 

MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask 5 consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SALES ACT OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3583) to promote the for- 
eign policy, security, and general welfare 
of the United States by assisting peoples 
of the world in their efforts toward in- 
ternal and external security. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Idaho is rec- 
ognized. 


THE CASE FOR CUTTING MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment would strike, on 
page 33, lines 17 and 18, the figure “$892 
million” and insert in lieu thereof “$792 
million.” 

This would reduce the authorization 
for military assistance for fiscal 1967 by 
$100 million, leaving with the adminis- 
trators of the program all decisions as 
to where the reductions should be made. 

In passing judgment on the proposed 
amendment, the Senate should be com- 
pletely clear as to what is, and what is 
not, involved in this authorization bill. 

VIETNAM NOT INVOLVED 


Vietnam is not involved in any way. 
if Senators will look at section 83 of the 
bill, beginning on line 11 of page 33, they 
will see that the bill is “in addition to 
such amounts as may be otherwise au- 
thorized to support Vietnamese forces 
and other free world forces in Vietnam.” 
The bill relates to foreign countries ex- 
cluding the support of Vietnamese forces 
and other free world forces in Vietnam. 
That support is provided from appropri- 
ations for the Department of Defense, 
and it amounts to more, in a single 
month, than we are here talking about 
for a whole year. 

So I hope we will not hear any argu- 
ments in opposition to this amendment 
based on the necessity of supporting our 
fighting men or their allies in the jungles 
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of Vietnam. That support is being pro- 
vided in other legislation. 

Because of the transfer of Vietnam 
funds from the military assistance pro- 
gram to Defense Department appropria- 
tions, this authorization bill, as approved 
by the committee, represents an increase 
in our outlay for military assistance 
over fiscal year 1966. In that year, the 
administration requested, and Congress 
appropriated, $1,170 million for military 
assistance, including Vietnam. If one 
excludes Vietnam, the 1966 figure was 
$878 million. The administration re- 
quest for fiscal 1967 is $917 million, of 
which the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has approved $892 million—or $14 
million more than was available for the 
same purposes in 1966. 

THE PROLIFERATION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


We have been trying for many years 
to taper off the proliferating military as- 
sistance program; yet it continues to 
grow like crabgrass. In 1950, at the 
height of the cold war, 14 foreign coun- 
tries received military aid from the 
United States. By 1965, that number 
had mushroomed to 67. Little wonder 
that former Ambassador Kenneth Gal- 
braith, recently our envoy to India, 
should testify before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

The policy of arming the indigent... 
has long since acquired a momentum of its 
own. It owes its existence partly to habit, 
partly to vested bureaucratic interest, partly 
to the natural desire to avoid thought, and 
partly because to stop doing what is wrong 
is to confess past error. 


I propose a modest deceleration. My 
amendment would make a cut of not 
quite 10 percent from the 1966 level. 

The Foreign Relations Committee took 
a step in the direction of sensible re- 
straint by limiting to 40 the number of 
countries that can receive military as- 
sistance under the bill, except for those 
receiving training in the United States. 
If we had not become so accustomed to 
arming practically the whole non-Com- 
munist world, the news in this action by 
the committee would be that we were 
approving the gift of arms to as many 
as 40 foreign countries and not to as few 
as 40. I wonder what the reaction of the 
Senate would have been when it con- 
sidered the first military assistance bill 
in 1949 if it had been told that, 17 years 
later, it would almost take for granted 
an annual arms supply program for 
nearly half the countries of the world, 
many of which did not even exist in 1949. 

The mushroom growth of military 
aid, and its indiscriminate extension 
throughout the underdeveloped world, 
has very little to do with opposing com- 
munism. I repeat, for emphasis, that 
even after the reduction I am proposing, 
$792 million will be left in the bill. This 
is ample—it is more than ample—for 
the purposes of contributing to the legit- 
imate defense needs of countries on the 
periphery of the Communist world, or to 
the few real—as distinguished from a 
good many imaginary—problems of in- 
ternal security in countries situated else- 
where. But it will not, I hope, be suffi- 
cient to shore up regressive regimes, to 
burden poor countries with military es- 
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tablishments they cannot afford, or to 
contribute to regional arms races or local 
wars. 

The reduction I propose need have no 
effect upon friendly countries bordering 
the Communist world—those few which 
receive the bulk of our military assist- 
ance. But it will, I hope, curtail the 
pointless scattering of American arms 
across Latin America, Africa, and the 
more removed parts of Asia. 

LATIN AMERICAN ARMS AID REVIEWED 


It is a revealing exercise to review the 
arguments which the Department of De- 
fense has made over the years to justify 
military assistance to Latin America. At 
first, it was said that, in case of another 
world war, Latin American armed forces 
were to help defend the hemisphere and 
its sea lanes and thereby release U.S. 
forces for service elsewhere. The Pent- 
agon so hypnotized itself with this 
argument that it once sent the Foreign 
Relations Committee a document justify- 
ing military assistance to Uruguay be- 
cause of Uruguay’s role in the defense of 
the Panama Canal. We have not heard 
any more of this argument since we sent 
back a map. 

The rationalization now used is a tri- 
pleheader—internal security, civic ac- 
tion, and U.S. influence. 

For the advocates of military assist- 
ance to Latin America, Castro has been 
a godsend—so useful that if he did not 
exist, he might have to be invented. I 
do not want to be misunderstood. Castro 
is encouraging subversive movements in 
Latin America. But both the extent of 
his intervention and the size of these 
movements are easily susceptible to gross 
exaggeration. Since Castro came to 
power, not one state in Latin America 
has been subverted by communism. 
Eight of them, some more than once 
during the same period, have seen legit- 
imate governments overthrown by their 
own military forces. Many a Latin 
American country is held captive by its 
own army and restlessly awaits the day 
of reckoning. In these imprisoned lands, 
our identification with the garrison 
forces—far from augmenting our pres- 
tige—tends only to poison mass opin- 
ion against us. 

The civic action argument for mili- 
tary assistance to Latin America holds 
that our military aid should be used to 
“civilize,” so to speak, the Latin Amer- 
ican armies—that is, that these armies 
should develop engineering battalions 
which build roads, bridges, and other 
useful public works; that Latin Amer- 
ican air forces and navies should provide 
useful civilian transportation services 
over difficult terrain and remote rivers 
to places where the people would other- 
wise be isolated. The trouble with this 
argument is not that it does not appeal 
to Congress, but that it does not satisfy 
the appetites of the generals in Latin 
America. Although a bulldozer could 
conceivably be as effective as a tank 
in battering down the gates of a pres- 
idential palace during a coup d’etat, it is 
not glamorous enough to parade down 
the street on independence day. Al- 
though a C-47 is very useful in delivering 
the mail, and can get in and out of 
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smaller, cheaper airports more easily 
than a jet fighter, it is just not as elevat- 
ing to the professional pride of the air 
force generals. 

The weakest argument, and regret- 
tably one of the most overworked, is that 
if the United States does not supply arms 
to Latin America, somebody else will. 
By “somebody else” is meant Western 
Europe. No one has suggested that any 
Latin American state, other than Cuba, 
is contemplating an arms deal with the 
Soviet Union or other Communist 
country. 

To be blunt about it, the argument 
that we ought to supply arms because 
somebody else will if we do not is amoral. 
The report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations disposes of it. Says the com- 
mittee report: 

One might as well argue for legalizing slot 
machines in the District of Columbia on the 
grounds that otherwise people will go to 
southern Maryland to gamble. 


I have attempted to show, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the arguments advanced in 
favor of military assistance to Latin 
America are very dubious. But the point 
is not only that military assistance fails 
to produce the benefits claimed for it, 
but also that it frequently has effects 
which are positively harmful. 

It can increase the size, complexity, 
and cost of maintaining military estab- 
lishments in countries which cannot af- 
ford them. It tends to identify the 
United States with the existing social 
order in countries which are seething for 
social change, where the military is often 
the hated symbol of oppression. It en- 
courages regional arms races. 

Our distinguished colleague from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] spoke in this Cham- 
ber recently about the negative effects of 
indiscriminate U.S. arms aid to Latin 
America. He reminded us that the mili- 
tary, through its numerous interventions 
to usurp the political processes in Latin 
America, has served as a prime obstacle 
to the orderly growth and development 
of democracy. 

Among other things, he emphasized 
that: 

The military absorbs resources that would 
be better used elsewhere. Some of these 
resources are materials. While arms expen- 
ditures are low, compared to the more devel- 
oped countries, some countries devote sub- 
stantial sums to military items for which 
there is not a real need. . A further waste 
is in the young men who go into the army— 
men whose energies and talent would be far 
better used in the economic and political 
life of their countries. 


Just as the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations has repeatedly recommended in 
the past, to no avail, Senator KENNEDY 
urged the administration to reevaluate 
the scope and character of our military 
assistance to Latin America, saying: 

It is one thing to aid a Venezuelan army 
which must combat Castroite terrorism, it is 
quite another thing to make jet planes avail- 
able to an air force which has never seen 
action except against its own government or 
other service branches. 


This allusion to Argentina is particu- 


larly relevant. In April, the United 
States agreed to sell on credit terms— 
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financed by military assistance appro- 
priations—50 subsonic Vulcan AAB air- 
planes to Argentina, of all countries. 
Now, in July, the chief of the Chilean 
Air Force is visiting the United States. 
I am sure that we can all guess why. 
Chile and Argentina have a rivalry of 
long standing and, although everyone 
agrees the two countries are not going 
to war, each vies with the other in pres- 
tigious military hardware. Why do we 
encourage this silly competition in the 
regalia of war? True, we cannot prevent 
the two countries from shopping in Eu- 
rope; but if they do that, then it is a 
problem for European consciences, not 
ours. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, or does he prefer to 
wait until the end of his speech? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Do I correctly 
understand that the sale of 50 planes was 
under the authority for credit sales? 

Mr. CHURCH. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
believe that there is any similarity be- 
tween the way this program operates and 
the way Public Law 480 operates with re- 
gard to the disposal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. I am afraid 
there is a very strong pressure to dispose 
of surplus arms, as there has been a pres- 
sure in the past to dispose of surplus 
food. Of course, the moral question in- 
volved is a very different one. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is more than a 
moral question. There is also the po- 
litical danger of putting into the hands 
of a great many countries excessive 
amounts of arms which they cannot 
afford. 

What I meant earlier was that it seems 
to me that the Defense Department uses 
the authority in the military assistance 
program as a way to unload obsolete 
arms, in the same manner that the 
Public Law 480 program was originally 
designed to get rid of excess wheat. 

That aspect strikes me as possibly one 
of the reasons why 50 planes were sold 
to Argentina. Argentina does not need 
them any more than I need a hole in my 
head. But, nevertheless this is the way 
the program operates. 

It is dangerous to start an arms race, 
and I regret very much that my country 
is responsible for starting an arms race 
between Argentina and Chile, as the 
Senator has described. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have been greatly 
concerned about this program for a long 
time. There is no question but that in- 
ternal pressures give this program its 
momentum. 

I remember, as I am sure the chairman 
also will recall, that I sponsored an 
amendment, several years ago, to bring 
an end to military assistance in Europe, 
where we were continuing to make large 
military grants to countries that had 
long since fully recovered from the ef- 
fects of the war. 

Eight years after we had terminated all 
economic assistance, owing to the extent 
of the European recovery, we were still 
pouring $400 million worth of arms into 
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Europe, into countries enjoying a higher 
level of prosperity than they had ever 
before known in their history. 

Each time that amendment was 
brought to the floor of the Senate the 
State Department and Pentagon com- 
bined to kill it. The amendment was 
finally adopted and written into the law. 
In the third year it was offered, as I 
recall, after President Kennedy was ad- 
vised of the amendment. He said that 
he agreed with it and that there was no 
reason why we should continue to sub- 
sidize the military establishments of the 
rich countries of Europe. 

Only after that amendment was 
adopted and the law was changed, did 
we see an end to our military assistance 
to rich countries. I think that indicates 
how strong the internal pressures are for 
perpetuating this program, even in situa- 
tions that cannot possibly be justified, 
and it underlines the force of the chair- 
man’s observation. 

What the United States ought to be 
doing, instead, is encouraging regional 
arms control and disarmament agree- 
ments throughout the whole of Latin 
America. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE IN AFRICA 


The harmful effects of military assist- 
ance are even greater in Africa. Here, 
Communist penetration has met with 
stubborn nationalist resistance. Such 
threat as may exist is political in char- 
acter and, so far as the record indicates, 
Africans have shown an admirable 
capacity to handle the problem if left to 
themselves. That, at least, is what has 
happened in Ghana and Algeria. 

There is even less reason in Africa to 
establish a U.S. “presence” through the 
grant of arms. I hope we may be for- 
given for having catered to the desires 
of puffed-up tribal chieftains for mis- 
placed symbols of status. The United 
States, of all countries, ought to be trying 
by example, through the kind of aid we 
give, to make the point that true status 
comes from civilian accomplishment, not 
from an accumulation of modern weap- 
ons of war. 

Mr. President, it was my intention, 
following the debate on the amendment, 
to ask for the yeas and nays. There 
seems to be a sufficient number of Sena- 
tors in the Chamber at this time to grant 
the request. I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, no con- 
tinent has less need for an incipient arms 
race than Africa. To nourish it along 
by the gift of arms is wrongful. And 
justification cannot be found in the ex- 
cuse that we do it to prevent the Rus- 
sians from doing it in our place. The 
notion that Russian interests would 
somehow be advanced thereby is simply 
not supported by recent history. The 
evidence, in fact, is preponderantly to 
the contrary. In hearings on the bill 
before the committee, no one made the 
point better than former Ambassador 
Galbraith, who testified: 

Let me take note in passing of the re- 
curring argument that if we do not provide 
arms to a country it will get them from the 
Soviets or possibly China. This is another 
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example of that curious obtuseness which 
excessive preoccupation with cold war strat- 
egy produces in otherwise excellent minds. 
It was Soviet tanks that surrounded Ben 
Bella’s palace in Algiers when that Soviet- 
supported leader was thrown out. It was a 
Soviet and Chinese equipped army which 
deposed the Indonesian Communists, de- 
stroyed the Communist Party in that ruth- 
lessness on which one hesitates to dwell and 
which left Sukarno’s vision of an Asian so- 
olalism in shambles. It was a Soviet-trained 
praetorian guard which was expected to sup- 
ply the ultimate protection to the govern- 
ment of President Nkrumah and which did 
not. One can only conclude that those who 
worry about Soviet arms wish to keep the 
Russians out of trouble. This could be 
carrying friendship too far. 


If the adoption of this amendment 
were to have no other effect than to put 
the damper on the spread of American 
arms in Africa, it would serve to benefit 
donor and donees alike. 

‘THE INDIA-PAKISTAN DEBACLE 


The classic case of misplaced and, to 
use a favorite Pentagon word, counter- 
productive military assistance, is that of 
India and Pakistan. Once again, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, our former Ambas- 
sador to India, gave a devastating indict- 
ment in his testimony before the Foreign 
Relations Committee: 


The full consequences of the policy of in- 
discriminate arms aid have revealed them- 
selves with a kind of heroic clarity in south 
Asia. Rarely, I think, does history work it- 
self out with such majestic, and also ironic, 
completeness. When I went to that part of 
the world in 1961, I pled with some fervor 
and even a certain acerbity for a recon- 
sideration of the policy of shipping arms 
into the region. There is something intrin- 
sically obscene in the combination of ill-fed 
people and well-fed armies deploying the 
most modern equipment. In the spring of 
1961, we gave a dozen supersonic planes to 
Pakistan and a half billion dollars in eco- 
nomic aid to India. The first got more at- 
tention from the Indian press than the 
second. And, most important, while it was 
our intention that the arms be used against 
Communists (where they would have count- 
ed for little) it was evident that the local 
citizenry saw them all but exclusively as 
ways of adyancing their own more ancient 
and more compelling animosities. 

The arms we supplied under this policy 
caused, and I underline that word, the war 
last autumn between India and Pakistan. 
I do not pass on the merits of the Kashmir 
dispute or the rights of Pakistan in this 
regard. I have a great deal of sympathy 
with the position of Pakistan in this dispute. 
But if we had not supplied arms, Pakistan 
would not have sought one thing we wanted 
above all to avoid; namely a military solu- 
tion. That beyond the slightest possibility 
of doubt was the price of the Dulles policy. 
And of the policy of his disciples in con- 
tinuing it. As the crowning trony, the So- 
viets, at whom these arms were meant to 
be pointed, stepped in and obtained a settle- 
ment of the conflict. 


We have at least stopped this mad- 
ness, although I share Ambassador Gal- 
braith’s suspicions that, as he later put it, 
“somewhere in the nether recesses of the 
bureaucracy, someone has a well-argued 
paper on resuming arms aid to Pakistan 
and India.” Adoption of this amend- 
ment will make the approval of that 
paper more difficult. 

(At this point Mr. BURDICK assumed 
the chair.) 
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Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Cuurcx] for his efforts this after- 
noon to reduce the so-called military aid 
bill in a very modest way. I share the 
conviction of the Senator that a good 
portion of the economic and technical 
assistance we have made available over- 
seas has been most helpful, not only in 
lifting the standards of life for people 
we are trying to assist, but in terms of 
our own well-being. Certainly the 
United States could not survive and 
prosper in a world of poverty and misery. 

But when it comes to the military aid 
program, as it is called, it seems to me 
that this program, far from aiding our 
friends in other parts of the world, far 
from encouraging a constructive develop- 
ment process, has done just the opposite. 
It has contributed to the dangers of con- 
flict in the world by injecting arms into 
highly unstable areas thereby adding to 
the imminence of international strife or 
internal takeover of the government by 
military forces we have equipped. 

As the Senator from Idaho has said, 
these military aid efforts also cause an 
unfortunate diversion of resources to the 
military that the impoverished countries 
could better use for their economic de- 
velopment. 

In the spring of 1957, as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, I was 
privileged to visit the Middle East on a 
study mission. I went there with some 
apprehension about the flow of Ameri- 
can arms into the Middle East. The 
rationale for the shipment of our mili- 
tary equipment into those Middle East 
countries was that it was needed to help 
them defend themselves against a pos- 
sible Soviet attack. It seemed to me 
that a far more likely development was 
that the military equipment would be 
used in a war within the Middle East 
between the Israelis and the Arabs, and 
that the Soviets, who were also sending 
aid into that area, were playing the same 
dangerous game. 

I was told, after visiting a number of 
countries in the Middle East, that the 
real pride and joy of our effort to utilize 
arms aid to bolster an anti-Communist 
nation was Iraq; that when I got there, 
any doubts I had about the wisdom of 
our military shipments to the Middle 
East would be instantly erased; that it 
was a strong, democratic government 
under the leadership of Premier Nuri Al 
Said; and that in this government we 
could see the fruits of our military in- 
vestment in the Middle East. 

I had scarcely left Iraq when its 
army—which we had equipped, sup- 
posedly to defend freedom—turned on 
the government, cut off the head of its 
young king, and dragged his body 
through the streets of Baghdad. They 
also assassinated the Premier, Nuri al 
Said, who had been advertised as the 
friend of democracy, and brought down 
the whole government, using American 
arms to carry out the task. 

That is just one example of how we 
financed the destruction of the very gov- 
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ernment we had sought to bolster with 
military aid. 

Of course, as the Senator from Idaho 
has just stated, an even more painful 
fact is that we armed and financed the 
war in south Asia last year between India 
and Pakistan, where we were treated to 
the spectacle of American arms going to 
both sides and making possible a war 
which might not otherwise have taken 
place. 

I think the statement by Ambassador 
Galbraith quoted by Senator CHURCH is 
the greatest indictment I have yet seen 
on this point, for the highly able former 
Ambassador flatly charges that Ameri- 
can military aid caused the war between 
India and Pakistan. 

Ambassador Galbraith adds the iron- 
ical note that the Soviet Union, supposed 
to be on the target of our military aid, 
was the power which came in to settle 
the dispute between the Indians and 
Pakistanis whom we had armed. 

Thus, I support the efforts of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho to reduce the amount 
of money in the pending bill. I think 
it is in the interests of other countries 
as well as of our own security. 

The Senator has not emphasized this, 
but it would even save some of the tax- 
payer’s money—$100 million. President 
Johnson has been calling on Congress 
to cut out needless expenditures. Here 
is an opportunity to save $100 million, 
which should appeal to even the most 
tough minded among us. 

I commend the Senator for his efforts 


along this line. 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 


Mr. CHURCH. Let me say, first of 
all—then I shall be happy to yield to the 
senior Senator from Indiana—how much 
I appreciate the fine argument which the 
Senator from South Dakota has just 
made in support of my amendment. 

I would only stress that the effect of 
the amendment is quite moderate. At 
most, it would put a damper upon the 
spread of the program all through Africa 
and Latin America, in those areas where 
it is dubious at best, where the argu- 
ments supporting it are transparently 
flimsy, and where the political effect has 
often been adverse. 

The amendment, if adopted, would not 
seriously, impinge in any way on the 
military assistance we give to countries 
near Communist borders, where a case 
can be made that the defense require- 
ments call for an American subsidy. 
These are countries located on the pe- 
riphery of the Communist world. They 
would not be affected by the adoption 
of the amendment, in my judgment, be- 
cause the allocations for these countries 
presently contemplated, make it clear 
that there would be plenty of money left 
in the bill to take care of them. But the 
amendment would tend to put a damper 
upon the rapid proliferation of the pro- 
gram, which has taken place at such an 
astonishing pace in recent years. 

I am certain that if Congress does not 
take this action, the program will con- 
tinue to proliferate in the future, as it 
has in the past, until a point is reached 
where every country in the underdevel- 
oped regions of the world will look to the 
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United States for arms supplies. I think 
that we must stop this from happening. 
We are already the chief arms provider 
and munitions maker for the world, 

Whatever may be said for or against 
the sale of arms, at least Congress should 
begin now to cut back on this runaway 
giveaway. 

Again, I thank the Senator from South 
Dakota very much for his comments. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s remarks. Is it not true that 
since adoption of the Senator’s amend- 
ment would not affect military aid to 
Vietnam, we would still have roughly 
the same level of military aid of last 
year’s bill? 

Mr, CHURCH. Let me say two things 
with respect to the point the Senator 
raises. First, the pending bill does not 
apply to Vietnam at all. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I understand that. 

Mr. CHURCH. Military assistance to 
Vietnam is now immensely more than it 
was last year, and it is being supplied 
through Defense Department appropria- 
tions. Thus, the bill does not affect Viet- 
nam, and any argument concerning the 
war there has no relevancy whatever to 
this amendment. 

Second, for foreign countries, apart 
from Vietnam, the administration has 
proprosed still another increase in the 
military assistance program this year. 
That increased level of authorization 
has already been approved by the other 
body. Therefore, if the Senate were to 
adopt this amendment effecting the $100 
million cut, when the two versions of 
the bill are reconciled in conference, it 
can be anticipated that the difference 
will be split down the middle, and we 
will come out with a program substan- 
tially in line with the present level of 
military assistance throughout the world, 

Therefore, I think that it can be 
strongly argued that the effect of the 
amendment, although it appears on its 
face to be a $100 million reduction, if 
adopted by the Senate, will merely hold 
the line and avoid a further expansion 
of the military assistance program out- 
side Vietnam. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Do I correctly un- 
derstand, then, that the following three 
observations would summarize the Sen- 
ator’s objectives: First, his amendment 
has no bearing whatsoever on the amount 
of aid going to Vietnam? 

Mr.CHURCH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Second, it need not 
affect in any way military aid going into 
those areas along the borders of the 
Communist world. Third, what the Sen- 
ator seeks to accomplish is to reduce mili- 
tary aid in the more poverty-stricken 
areas of the world, primarily Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa and parts of Asia, where 
the relationship with the Communist 
world is, indeed remote, and where the 
No. 1 priorities are for economic and 
technical development? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. I think that 
would be the effect of the amendment. I 
do not undertake to direct the executive 
branch as to where the cuts should be 
made. That is left to the discretion of 
the administrators. But I think the case 
speaks for itself. As to the effect of a 
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modest reduction in the overall size of 
the program, one would think that this 
should be the year, at least to hold the 
line. We are involved in a war in Asia 
that is now costing us $2 billion a month. 
In such a situation, the notion that we 
should not only continue military assist- 
ance as usual everywhere else in the 
world, but also increase it, is one that I 
find exceedingly hard to reconcile with 
the concept of fiscal responsibility, which 
is so often talked about on this floor. 

I repeat: the effect of this amendment, 
once it goes to conference, will be little 
more than to hold the line. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Once again the Sen- 
ator from Idaho has demonstrated his 
capacity for a great understanding of in- 
ternational problems. His warning of a 
year ago has come to be realized with 
regard to the struggle between India and 
Pakistan, and for the reasons he gave, 
As he prophesied at that time, the fur- 
nishings of our military assistance would 
only be used for the purpose of war be- 
tween India and Pakistan. Unfor- 
tunately, the prediction which the Sen- 
ator made came true. I do not know 
whether he takes great pride in having 
made that prophecy. The point is that 
if we did not listen to the Senator a year 
ago, we should listen to him today. He 
was right in his prediction of last year; 
therefore we should listen to what he 
is saying this year. My only comment is 
that the cut the Senator suggests is too 
small. We should cut the amount still 
more. 

We must realize that we have a costly 
war in Vietnam. Representative GEORGE 
Manon, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, recently stated 
that $100 billion would be available to 
the Defense Department to spend. It 
makes no difference whether we have 
supplemental appropriation bills. The 
truth is that in order to have the money 
to spend, it must come from the tax- 
payers. Either it must be borrowed or 
the people must be taxed. The money 
does not grow on trees. 

The President is right when he says 
we must cut back. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to cut back. I hope he will rec- 
ognize the change in the situation since 
he sent his message to Congress. We 
should ask him, Why don’t you cut back 
military assistance? In fact, why don’t 
you cut it out altogether while the war 
in Vietnam is going on?” 

It does not seem to me that the people 
at home have been told that there is 
great urgency in this matter. It is “busi- 
ness as usual“ at home. The general 
public is not being asked to share in the 
sacrifices that the boys are making in 
Vietnam. But somewhere along the line 
somebody will have to pay. We have a 
tremendous responsibility on our hands 
in that war, and someone will have to 
pay the bill. 

Let me comment for a moment on 
Pakistan. It was my pleasure to travel 
with Senators MORSE, LAUSCHE, BURDICK, 
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DOMINICK, ProuTY, and Jorpan on a trip 
to that part of the world. When we 
were in India we went to the Pakistan- 
India border, where the war had occurred 
about 2 months before. Senator BURDICK 
and I were the only ones who made the 
actual trip into the war zone. With our 
Indian guides we went into Pakistan 
territory, because the Indians had oc- 
cupied that part of Pakistan. While we 
were there the military guides kept in- 
sisting that we talk to the people and 
ask them, “What do you think about 
Patton?” They made fun of that. They 
made uncomplimentary remarks about it, 
because Patton was the one American 
name in everyone’s mind. We went to 
a Patton tank graveyard. Patton tanks 
were a part of the military equipment 
that was used in the conflict between 
Pakistan and India. The American 
Patton tanks, the cream of tanks, had 
been knocked out by American-built 
Sherman tanks and British Centurion 
tanks. It was ridiculous that the Patton 
tanks had been knocked out by old Sher- 
man tanks. I have pictures of Senator 
Burpick as he crawled down to look at 
the tanks in which the Pakistan military 
personnel had been burned, because 
when the tanks were hit the interiors 
went into flames and the entire interiors 
were burned. I understand that that 
happens in almost every tank engage- 
ment. 

We were there and watched them as 
they told, with a sense of pride, how they 
had knocked out the Patton tanks, which 
were a part of the military supply and 
equipment we had sent to Pakistan to be 
used against the Russians if the need 
arose. 

This was flat ground. If an engage- 
ment is to be had against the Russians, 
mountains will have to be crossed. How 
those tanks would ever be used for going 
up mountains is beyond me. But we 
poured $2 billion worth of military equip- 
ment into Pakistan. It is, of course, al- 
leged that this aid brought great friend- 
ship to our country. That is not so. Ido 
not care how people try to picture it. 
The Vice President said that the equip- 
ment was going to a great ally. And 
then, when Ayub Khan went to Peking, 
he was greeted by 3 million people and 
was received with open arms. Chinese 
supplies and equipment have been flown 
into Pakistan. The Pakistani demon- 
strated their great admiration for the 
Chinese. 

We saw the Pakistan Army. We saw 
the American equipment. We saw the 
guns and the communications equip- 
ment. 

Here was a conflict between two na- 
tions which could not have occurred with 
the intensity with which it did occur, 
both sides losing about 5,000 men if both 
had not been supplied equipment by the 
United States. 

The result was a loss to the American 
taxpayers, a loss of life, and certainly no 
benefit to us in southeast Asia. 

We are repeatedly told that we should 
be interested in helping those countries. 
While we were in India we were given an 
opportunity to visit with Prime Minister 
Shastri. He had a birthday while we 
were there. We did not go to the birth- 
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day party, but the newspapers carried a 
picture of the birthday cake, and on this 
cake was not a replica of a symbol of 
peace, but a symbol of anti-American- 
ism, an American Patton tank which was 
conquered by another tank. I do not 
care how much food our Government 
sends there. The newspapers do not 
carry stories about the wheat we send 
there. They tell about the American 
tanks that they knocked out. They talk 
about the struggle with Pakistan. Here 
are people with a frontier bordering 
Pakistan and China. They are not 
worried about the war in Vietnam. They 
are worried about getting more equip- 
ment to use on their own borders. 

I commend the Senator from Idaho for 
his amendment. The only comment I 
make is that the cut is too small. I would 
like to see it bigger. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana very much. There are 
many lessons that could be learned from 
the debacle of the American military 
assistance extended to Pakistan and 
India, which finally culminated in the 
war between them. 

The Senator has touched upon Presi- 
dent Ayub’s recent visit to Peking. I 
am not certain whether the Senator was 
a Member of this body at the time that 
President Ayub made a state visit to 
Washington and delivered an address 
to a joint meeting of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives on the 
other side of the Capitol. I remember 
the address very vividly because, as the 
Senator knows, President Ayub is a very 
impressive figure. He speaks with a 
splendid British accent. He had no dif- 
ficulty in communicating with Congress. 
He is every inch a Sandhurst man. 

He told us in a very reassuring ad- 
dress—which, as I recall, was delivered 
extemporaneously from the rostrum of 
the House of Representatives—that 
whatever our difficulties might be in 
Asia, however fickle other Asiar. coun- 
tries might prove, there was one country 
in Asia that the United States could 
always depend upon, however serious the 
crisis; and that, of course, was Pakistan. 
We gave him a standing ovation. 

It was not more than a few years later 
when Chinese pressure was exerted 
against India, and an invasion of India 
took place, and we thought for awhile 
that we might be faced with a general 
war in. Asia. In that situation, the first 
man to carry the olive branch to Peking 
was President Ayub of Pakistan. 

Now, if we are capable of learning 
from these experiences, this should serve 
to remind us that governmerts pursue 
their own interests as they see them un- 
fold, and that the notion that we can 
establish strong and lasting friendships 
with foreign governments by lavishly 
supplying them with arms is an ab- 
surdity. All of the evidence is stacked 
up against it. 

The Senator from South Dakota men- 
tioned a few moments ago that the Rus- 
sians are having the same difficulties. 
Of course they are. It serves to demon- 
strate the validity of the point. 

Senator McGovern mentioned Iraa, 
and how the army we built up with 
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donated American equipment turned 
against the very government we sought 
to sustain in power. That was the end 
result of military assistance in Iraq. 

The Senator from Indiana has already 
discussed the effects that he saw first- 
hand in India and Pakistan. Let me 
point to Indonesia, where the Russians 
provided on generous credit terms, sev- 
eral hundred million dollars worth of 
arms to build up a Russian-equipped 
army; and it was that army that turned 
upon the Russians’ own pet, Sukarno, 
and upon the Communists in Indonesia, 
in a blood bath without equal in recent 
years. 

Algeria is another example, where, as 
I mentioned a few minutes ago, the So- 
viet Union supplied the tanks that drove 
Ben Bella from power. 

The notion that we gain strong friend- 
ships through the supplying of American 
arms to foreign governments is simply 
not borne out by the facts; and we ought 
by now to realize it, and begin to phase 
out this program. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. When we started back 
from Israel on the trip I mentioned, we 
reached the Red Sea. The Red Sea, as 
the Senator knows, on which lies the 
dividing line between Israel and Jordan. 
The Senator from Oregon, who is on the 
floor, was with us at that time. 

We remarked, “These are the ports of 
Jordan.” 

The Senator said, “Yes. If you will 
look closely, you will be able to see Amer- 
ican tanks being unloaded from vessels 
for use in Jordan.” 

We inquired, “For what use would we 
be providing the Jordanians with tanks, 
when they have declared their intention 
to invade Israel?” 

I suppose perhaps we could balance 
that off, because we also supplied the air- 
planes for Israel, with which they could 
knock out the tanks. 

But while we were there, Mrs. Meir, 
a distinguished stateswoman, who since 
has retired, talked with us about this 
situation. After we had left, she criti- 
cized our Government roundly for pro- 
viding those tanks for Jordan. 

I suppose it could be argued that if 
they had not obtained the tanks from us, 
they would have obtained them from the 
Russians. I say, Let them get them 
from the Russians. First, they have 
never paid for anything; second, as the 
Senator from Idaho has pointed out, 
there is no evidence that with our mili- 
tary assistance we ever buy anything 
except trouble for ourselves, trouble for 
those to whom we give it, and trouble for 
their neighbors. 

Consider the case of Turkey and 
Greece. Here again, the arms we sup- 
plied to Turkey and the arms we supplied 
to Greece were used against each other 
in Cyprus. It does appear that some- 
where along the line, we might learn a 
lesson or two. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the sentiment he has expressed. 

I yield now to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alaska. 
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Mr. GRUENING. I, too, was present 
on that historic occasion in the House of 
Representatives when the Premier of 
Pakistan addressed a joint meeting of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. I remember very well the fervent 
statements, to which the Senator from 
Idaho has alluded, that we—the United 
States—could count on Pakistan, what- 
ever other country might fail us in Asia. 

Then the Premier followed up that 
pledge of undying loyalty to the United 
States by adding that we had better give, 
and we had better give generously, or 
else. That was the first time I had ever 
heard a foreign statesman use almost 
a threatening tone in his request for aid. 
It was clearly implicit that unless we 
gave, and gave generously, to Pakistan 
whatever they wanted, trouble would 
ensue. And we gave. 

Mr. CHURCH. We gave, 
generously, and trouble ensued. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is right. 

Mr. CHURCH. Bigger trouble than 
would have ensued if we had never given 
military assistance to either Pakistan or 
India. 

Mr. GRUENING. I might add a fur- 
ther note to the Senator’s comment on 
Indonesia, where, for years, over the 
protests of a few of us in the Senate, we 
continued to pour lavish economic aid to 
Sukarno, who we felt was either a Com- 
munist or so pro-Communist that he was 
not entitled to any U.S. aid. 

But we continued to give it to Su- 
karno over the unceasing protests of some 
Members of the Senate, of whom I was 
one, and finally Sukarno himself threw 
us out. He said, “We do not want your 
aid.” He told us to get out. We abro- 
grated our diplomatic relations with 
Indonesia. 

We broke off relations, and our aid 
stopped. Then, and only then, occurred 
that great anti-Communist revolt in In- 
donesia. The Communists were ex- 
terminated and Sukarno reduced to be- 
ing a mere figurehead. I do not know 
whether the two events were connected, 
whether there was a logical sequitur, but 
it seems that the moment we stopped our 
aid, which had amounted to over a bil- 
lion dollars, the Communists were thrown 
out. Maybe there is a good lesson in this 
experience, if only we will profit by it. 
When we poured in our dollars commu- 
nism flourished. When we stopped it so 
did communism. 

I think we might explore the matter. 
Perhaps great progress could be made in 
getting Communists thrown out else- 
where in the world by stopping our aid to 
other countries where communism 
threatens. Certainly the giving of our 
aid has never produced that desirable 
effect. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 
Although it might not be possible to 
draw the correlation he suggests, a very 
strong case can be made for the adverse 
reaction that often follows excessive in- 
tervention on our part in the internal 
affairs of many of these newly emerging 
countries. I could cite many examples, if 
time permitted, of mistakes we have 
made in Africa by mixing too deeply in 
the internal affairs of young African 
countries; and there are other examples 
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involving the Russians, where excessive 
Russian intervention has led to similar 
repercussions. 

We can take heart from the fact that 
the Africans, when left to themselves, 
have demonstrated that a nationalist 
feeling, which is an indigenous feeling, is 
the greatest bulwark against Communist 
penetration. That is equally true in Asia. 

The example of Indonesia is particu- 
larly pertinent in this regard, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the able Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I vield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have read and listened to the speech of 
the able Senator from Idaho with great 
interest. It is both thought provoking 
and constructive. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator raise his voice. I think that 
many Senators would like to hear his 
words of wisdom. If he speaks in a low 
tone, his precious words will be lost. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his kind observation. 

I would ask three questions. 

The Senator says Vietnam is not in- 
volved, in any way. Does that include 
the ancillary support to Vietnam, and to 
such countries as Thailand and Laos, 
where we know we do have some activi- 
ties? 

Mr. CHURCH. The military assist- 
ance we furnish to Laos and to Thailand, 
as well as military assistance that we 
furnish to Formosa and Korea, are in- 
cluded in this bill, but that to Vietnam, 
both with respect to the Vietnamese and 
to our other allies, is not included. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Inasmuch as it is 
now common knowledge that we conduct 
much of our operations against North 
Vietnam from Thailand, if we vote for 
the amendment, would that affect our 
operations out of Thailand? 

Mr. CHURCH. I would not think that 
it would affect the operations to which 
the Senator has made reference. As I 
understand it, these are operations of our 
own Air Force and are covered in the ap- 
propriations to the Defense Department. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. This is a con- 
structive presentation of the position of 
the Senator. If we follow his reasoning, 
would the conclusion not justify a larger 
reduction than $100 million? 

Mr. CHURCH. I felt that a larger 
figure would not win approval because 
of the reluctance of the Senate, demon- 
strated so often in the past, to effect any 
reduction in military bills. 

That is why I settled on the $100 mil- 
lion figure, thinking that it was as much 
as the Senate might approve. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I noticed yester- 
day the able Senator from Idaho voted 
for the economic aid bill. I voted 
against it because of my increasing ap- 
prehensions about the fiscal and mone- 
tary problems all these programs are de- 
veloping for the United States; and pre- 
sented, on the floor yesterday, one aspect 
of those problems. 

If the Senator feels so strongly about 
military support for such countries as 
India and Pakistan—may I say I think 
there is great merit in his reasoning in 
this regard—would he be willing to deny 
economic aid to such countries as have 
been mentioned, and others like the 
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United Arab Republic, unless the coun- 
tries in question agree not to purchase 
war materials from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, or from nations of the free world? 

Would the Senator agree it would be 
wise to refuse economic aid unless they 
agreed not to take advantage of this 
aid to improve their military position 
by purchasing arms from other coun- 
tries, both behind the curtain and in the 
free world? 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me answer the 
Senator’s excellent question in two parts. 

I share the concern of the Senator 
about the continuing outflow of gold and 
its effect upon the stability of the dollar 
in the international marketplace. 

The Senator is an expert on this ques- 
tion. He has given it more attention, in 
my judgment, than any other Senator. 

It is because I share the concern of the 
Senator that I voted for amendments in 
committee, where I offered all of the 
amendments which reduced the economic 
aid bill by a total of $117 million. I then 
supported both amendments offered on 
the floor which effected further reduc- 
tions, so that the final bill was approxi- 
mately $400 million less than the admin- 
istration’s original request. 

One of the reasons why I offered this 
amendment to the military assistance 
program is that I think now is the time, 
in view of the spiraling costs of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam, when we should 
cut back all other expenditures wherever 
we can. 

I share the concern of the Senator 
about our balance of payments, and I 
have tried to do what I can to support 
him in his position. 

In connection with the Middle East, 
I am gravely disturbed about the present 
policy which funnels in arms to coun- 
tries now engaged in a serious arms race 
that could break out in a tragic war. 

The suggestion that the Senator makes 
is one that ought to be carefully ex- 
plored. Another possible route might 
be through diplomatic channels to se- 
cure some kind of agreement with the 
Soviet Union and countries of Western 
Europe to place some kind of arms em- 
bargo upon shipments to the Middle 
East. 

It seems to me that a war in the Mid- 
dle East would be as dangerous for the 
Soviet Union as it would be for the 
United States. 

I do think we ought to concern our- 
selves now with this developing arms race 
in the Middle East, and that, instead of 
continuing to engage in an arms supply 
program, we ought to be undertaking to 
secure an international agreement that 
would limit the flow of arms into the 
Middle East. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. With that I agree. 
My surprise was considerable when I 
found, after some $8 billion of aid we 
have given to India, that they have the 
largest air force in the Middle East, 
their planes coming primarily from 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 

Also, after the hundreds of millions 
of dollars of aid we have given the United 
Arab Republic, they now have the finest 
air defense force, in quality in the Mid- 
dle East, their new planes coming pri- 
marily from the Soviet Union. 
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If we accept the premise the Senator 
so ably presented on the floor of the Sen- 
ate today, wanting to reduce friction be- 
tween nations by reducing the arms race 
between nations, is it not a logical ex- 
trapolation of his position to say we 
should stipulate we will not give econ- 
omic aid to countries which in turn util- 
ize the advantages such aid gives to their 
econonmy so as to buy military equip- 
ment? 

Mr. CHURCH. As I have said to the 
Senator, this suggestion is one that I 
believe deserves the closest examination. 
I have not had an opportunity to weigh 
it with respect to any particular country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Then, I shall not 
pursue it. 

Mr. CHURCH. But I am in full accord 
with the end objective that the Senator 
seeks. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator, and congratulate him on a fine 
presentation. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
notice that the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho has criticized our credit as- 
sistance program. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, on August 11, 1964, 
during the second session of the 88th 
Congress, had stricken from the bill the 
very language that caused us to get into 
the credit assistance business with other 
countries. However, my amendment 
was deleted in conference—that is, the 
amendment was not agreed to. If the 
amendment that I suggested in 1964 had 
been adopted by the Congress we would 
not be providing in this bill in excess 
of $50 million to guarantee sales made 
by our munitions manufacturers who 
might suffer losses by selling to develop- 
ing nations abroad. 

Mr. CHURCH. I can think of many 
propositions concerning the whole for- 
eign aid program, advanced in past years 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana, which, if adopted, would have 
proved highly beneficial. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I appreciate the 
comment of the Senator. 

Mr. CHURCH. And the Senator from 
Louisiana has referred to one of them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I appreciate that 
very much. 

The next question I desire to ask the 
Senator is this: Does the Senator specifi- 
cally state the areas from which his pro- 
posed reduction of $100 million should be 
taken? 

Mr. CHURCH. No. I have left this 
to the discretion of the administrators, 
believing that they should have the flex- 
ibility to make that decision, since they 
know most about the details of the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Idaho that I have an 
amendment similar to that offered by 
him, except that instead of $100 million, 
I propose a cut of $75 million. Never- 
theless I hope that the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Idaho is en- 
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acted and I wish to state that I will 
support his amendment. 

In my presentation which I will make 
later, I shall suggest where cuts may be 
made. 

For instance, the Senator from Idaho 
previously discussed the war between 
Pakistan and India. In this connection, 
I am sorry to see that in this bill there 
is a proposal to provide further military 
assistance to those two countries. I be- 
lieve that it is shameful for the Senate to 
countenance such a proposal. 

I notice, also, that notwithstanding, 
the fact that we may have to withdraw 
permanently from France, money is pro- 
vided in the bill for NATO Infrastruc- 
ture in Western Europe. It is my belief 
that before any more money should be 
appropriated for Western Europe by this 
Congress, a complete study of NATO 
should be made. 

I want to point out that the pending bill 
contains a proposal to spend $90 million 
for NATO Infrastructure in fiscal year 
1967. This sum is $20 million more than 
was appropriated last year for NATO 
Infrastructure and almost twice as much 
as was used in fiscal year 1965. I submit, 
Mr. President this $90 million for NATO 
Infrastructure cannot be justified as I 
shall show later when I speak to my 
amendment. 

Mr, CHURCH. I say to the Senator 
that I shall listen with great interest to 
his argument on behalf of his own 
ces 

Mr. ELLENDER. The arguments I 
shall make shall be equally applicable to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Idaho. The Senator from Idaho 
would leave the matter of applying the 
cut to the Defense Department. I shall 
simply make suggestions as to where the 
funds might be cut. 

Mr. CHURCH. I believe it is perfectly 
proper for Congress to indicate where 
euts should be made. Thus far, Congress 
has proved unwilling to do so. In the 
hope of making a modest reduction in 
the program and obtaining some results, 
I believe it best to frame the amendment 
as a simple reduction in overall authori- 
zation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My amendment 
would do the same as does the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho. I am 
not specific in the amendment, but in my 
presentation I will make suggestions as 
to where I believe the cuts could be made, 
just as I have done in the case of NATO 
Infrastructure. 

Mr. CHURCH. 
from Louisiana. 


FORCES BEHIND OUR ARMS TRAFFIC 


As the Senator from Louisiana has 
mentioned, we have stopped military as- 
sistance—temporarily, at least—to India 
and Pakistan, although we continue to 
pour arms, by gift and sale, into the 
highly inflammable situation in the Mid- 
dle East. And so does the Soviet Union. 

The Russians must find this situation 
about as unsatisfactory as we do. Why, 
then, do we not seek an agreement for 
mutual abstinence along the lines that 
I mentioned moments ago, in discussion 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri? Why do we not strive on the 
diplomatic front to find some kind of 


I thank the Senator 
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mutual limitation in the general input 
of arms into the Middle East? 

Is it compeletly out of the question that 
NATO could arrive at a common policy 
regarding arms sales to underdeveloped 
countries? 

How hard have we tried to bring this 
about? 

How much are our diplomats—some of 
whom I know would like to bring it 
about—inhibited by subtle, countervail- 
ing pressure from the military-industrial 
complex that President Eisenhower 
warned us against so prophetically in his 
farewell address? 

From the standpoint of our stated for- 
eign policy goals, the sowing of arms to 
the four winds makes so little sense that 
one must discard the proffered justifica- 
tions and look for a more reasonable ex- 
planation—namely, as was earlier sug- 
gested by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee that these programs are a 
means of surplus disposal, a grim Public 
Law 480 spreading death-dealing weap- 
ons instead of life-giving food. 

Modern armed forces throughout the 
world—preeminently those of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Western 
Europe—have a severe problem of obso- 
lescence because of the rapid pace of 
technogolical advance. As new models 
are developed, it becomes very tempting 
to dispose of the still-serviceable old ones 
at bargain prices. Does anyone suppose 
that the Soviet Government is under 
similar pressures from the Soviet armed 
forces? What is the power of the mili- 
tary-industrial complex in Western 
Europe? Why do we not try to find out 
by making some modest proposals for 
limitations on arms shipments? 

The extent of the involvement of our 
Government in the feverish competition 
to sell arms abroad is betrayed by a 
Defense Department pamphlet entitled 
“Information and Guidance on Military 
Assistance.” This directive contains the 
following sentences: 

Foreign customer preference for U.S. ma- 
terial is being generated by developing an 
appreciation of its technical superiority, 
price, availability, and the offer of follow-on 
support through U.S. logistics systems. In 
many cases, credit arrangements may be 
made to facilitate military sales, on short or 
long term basis as needed. 


Delete “military,” substitute “Ford” 
for U.S., and the pamphlet could just 
as well be promoting the sale of a well- 
known line of cars and trucks. 

In a revealing article in the July 9 
issue of the Saturday Review, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], estimates 
that U.S. industry has realized a profit of 
nearly $1 billion on export sales of some 
$9 billion worth of American-manufac- 
tured armaments since mid-1961. That 
is a very satisfactory ratio of profits to 
sales, but the transactions are of a mag- 
nitude which should give us pause. 

What is even more unsettling is that 
these arms sales should so frequently be 
touted by Defense Department spokes- 
men for the contribution they make to 
our balance of payments. But, Mr. 
President, the balance of payments, as 
the committee report points out, “is not 
in such a perilous condition that it has to 
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be salvaged by taking blood money from 
poorer countries.” 

I repeat, this is amoral. I hope that 
next year the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee will see fit to undertake a 
searching study of the military assist- 
ance and sales program. For the time 
being, we may be unwilling to tamper 
with the prodigious sale of arms abroad 
by American manufacturers—which has 
made the United States the leading 
munitions supplier for the world—but 
certainly we should do no less than to 
start applying the brakes on our give- 
away program for arming the indigent. 

The modest cut proposed by my 
amendment is the only effective way to 
cause a reappraisal to begin. It is long 
overdue. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the position of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHurcu] on the pending 
amendment to cut $100 million from 
military assistance in the so-called for- 
eign aid bill. 

Rarely in the 10 years that I have 
served in the Senate have I read as co- 
gently presented and as closely reasoned 
an argument in support of a cut in au- 
thorization as that made a few minutes 
ago by the Senator from Idaho. 

To me, the whole concept of adminis- 
tration policy in the area of military 
assistance is as wrong as it can be. It 
would never have been supported if John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy were in the White 
House. He knew the need for arms con- 
trol. He knew the need for disarma- 
ment. He knew the requirement that we 
should be working for peace in the world 
and not for war. He made his views 
eloquently apparent in three great 
speeches in the days shortly before his 
assassination, speeches to which I have 
often referred. 

Instead of giving arms to Latin Amer- 
ica, we should be in the forefront of 
negotiations to sanitize the continent by 
disarmament. We should be doing the 
same thing in Africa. We should be do- 
ing the same thing in the Near East. In- 
stead of which, the military-industrial 
complex is in the saddle and the Pen- 
tagon is boasting of the millions of dol- 
lars in profits the military industrial com- 
plex is making by selling arms to coun- 
tries which, no doubt, will soon be using 
them to breach the peace. 

I would hope that in a brief moment 
of sanity, the Senate would turn its back 
on military aid and support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

(At this point, Mr. GRIFFIN assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH] that there is not a word in his 
great speech this morning to which I do 
not say “amen.” I associate myself com- 
pletely with him here, as we were asso- 
ciated together in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations when both of us voted 
against this bill. Ours were the two dis- 
senting votes in opposition to even send- 
ing the bill to the floor of the Senate. 
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Mr. President, because of the pressure 
of time I have to be in the Labor Com- 
mittee hearings for the hearing on the 
airlines strike at 1:30—I wish to make 
a very brief statement, setting forth my 
reasons why I oppose the huge sum con- 
tained in this bill. 

The only difference I have with the 
Senator from Idaho is that I feel his 
amendment does not go far enough. If 
we cannot do better, I shall support his 
amendment. 

However, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment on behalf of myself, the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpicx], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], and 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
ING], in which we propose to amend the 
Church amendment No. 711 on page 1, 
line 2, in lieu of “$792 million”, to insert 
“$692 million”, which means that we pro- 
pose a $200 million cut from the commit- 
tee bill instead of a $100 million cut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typrncs in the chair). Is the Senator 
offering his amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am of- 
fering my amendment. I want it to be 
pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Amendment offered by Senator Morse in 
behalf of himself, Senator Burpicx, Senator 
HARTKE, and Senator GRUENING, to the 
Church amendment No. 711: 

“On page 1, line 2, in lieu of ‘$792 million’, 
insert ‘$692 million’.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the sepa- 
ration of military from economic assist- 
ance will be the second step in funding 
all foreign military aid out of the De- 
fense Department budget unless Congress 
puts the two bills back together. The 
first step was taken when the financing 
of all foreign military forces in South 
Vietnam was put under the Defense De- 
partment budget in the supplemental 
military authorization of February 1966. 
Congress, the public, and the world have 
now lost sight completely of how much 
it is costing the United States to finance 
these foreign armies and the manner of 
its administration. 

That undoubtedly was a major purpose 
of this technique. 

I believe it also was intended to push 
Congress in the direction of reviewing 
and authorizing military aid through its 
Armed Services Committees and not 
through the Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
Relations Committees. Yet military aid 
was, and is, basically a foreign policy 
matter. Once it becomes a part of the 
Defense Department budget, it will be 
considered only in military terms. 

A second result of the supplemental 
military authorization was to remove 
military aid to South Vietnam and others 
in South Vietnam from the pending mil- 
itary aid bill. Yet the request for $917 
million scarcely reflects the omission 
from this year’s bill of military assist- 
ance to South Vietnam and others fight- 
ing there. 

As with economic assistance, it is be- 
coming the practice to maintain the level 
of the regular assistance measure, while 
getting additional funds through sepa- 
rate legislation. The separate spigot for 
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military aid will cost in the magnitude of 

$630 million in fiscal 1967. 

EFFORT TO RESTRICT GAO AND CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW 

Another example of the desire of the 
Defense Establishment to free itself from 
congressional supervision was the provi- 
sion in the bill it drafted that would have 
omitted the present requirement that it 
furnish information, upon request, to the 
General Accounting Office and the com- 
mittees of Congress. 

Over the years, the GAO, an arm of 
Congress, has been the public’s watch- 
dog over foreign aid expenditures. Its 
reports on mismanagement and misuse of 
military assistance are numerous. In 
the last 2 years, they have dealt with such 
episodes as: 

Deficiencies in the military assistance 
program for the Spanish Army. 

Lack of effective action by the military 
services to obtain NATO cost sharing of 
military construction projects in Europe. 

Ineffective and overly costly aspects of 
military and economic assistance pro- 
vided to Thailand. 

Need for improvement in supply sup- 
port for aircraft under the military as- 
sistance program for the Republic of 
China. 

Inadequate administration of military 
budget support funds provided to Pakis- 
tan under the foreign assistance pro- 
gram. 

Ineffective and inefficient administra- 
tion of the training of foreign personnel 
under the military assistance program 
for Greece. 

Inadequate planning, programing, and 
contracting for a fixed communications 
system for the Government of Indonesia 
under the military assistance program. 

On my insistence, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee reinstated this provi- 
sion. The committee bill retains the re- 
quirement that information be furnished 
Congress and the GAO. But the fact 
that the Defense Department omitted 
such a provision from the bill it sent 
to Congress is indicative of the military 
autonomy from congressional control 
that the administration seeks. 

It argues for vigilance on the part of 
Congress. It argues for insistence that 
military and economic aid be considered 
together, and by the Foreign Affairs and 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

TRUE COST OF MILITARY AID 


The request of the administration for 
$917 million has been reduced slightly by 
the committee. But the $25 million cut 
is far from commensurate with the mili- 
tary air to Vietnam in last year’s bill 
that is now coming out of the Defense 
budget and does not show up in this 
bill at all. The true expenditure by the 
taxpayers for military assistance in fiscal 
1967 will be around $1.5 billion unless 
this bill is severely cut. This means that 
many countries unaffected by Vietnam 
are getting their military aid increased 
under this bill. 

A reduction here is one way that the 
burden of the Vietnam war could be 
shared by the 55 nations on the list to 
receive military assistance. 

Only South Vietnam and Korea of 
these have troops fighting. Propor- 
tionate reduction in programs for the 
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other 53 would be little enough for them 
to contribute to the war in Vietnam, a 
war advertised as necessary to protect 
them all. If this is in the fact their war, 
and if they do not care to contribute 
manpower to it, at least they can con- 
tribute a cut in their military hardware 
from the United States. 

No more than with economic assist- 
ance, can we have “business bigger than 
usual” in military gifts. A reduction of 
at least $100 million from the committee 
bill is not only justified but would still 
maintain them all at roughly last year’s 
level. 

The device of increasing military aid 
to 53 noncombatant countries by funding 
Vietnam separately is one more long step 
down the road to militarization of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. It must be resisted 
by Congress. 

CONFLICTS INSTIGATED BY MILITARY AID 


The case against raising military aid 
funds is further supported by the poor 
results from our policy of indiscriminate 
arms aid. Ambassador Galbraith laid 
direct blame upon U.S. military aid for 
the war between India and Pakistan. 
He told the committee: 


The full consequences of the policy of in- 
discriminate arms aid have revealed them- 
selves with a kind of heroic clarity in south 
Asia. Rarely, I think, does history work 
itself out with such majestic, and also ironic, 
completeness. When I went to that part of 
the world in 1961, I pled with some fervor 
and even a certain acerbity for a reconsidera- 
tion of the policy of shipping arms into the 
region. There is something intrinsically ob- 
scene in the combination of ill-fed people 
and well-fed armies deploying the most 
modern equipment. In the spring of 1961 
we gave a dozen supersonic planes to Paki- 
stan and a half billion dollars in economic 
aid to India. The first got more attention 
from the Indian press than the second. 
And, most important, while it was our in- 
tention that the arms be used against Com- 
munists (where they would have counted 
for little) it was evident that the local citi- 
zenry saw them all but exclusively as ways 
of advancing their own more ancient and 
more compelling animosities. 

I was rebuffed, at the time, not so much 
in contempt as in pity. It was impossible 
that anyone should be so retarded that he 
could not see that this was the policy. 
Perhaps in my case there was an explanation. 
Not only was I an amateur ambassador but 
also a professor, of whom little could be 
expected. Other members of the new ad- 
ministration, including, I may say, the 
Assistant Secretary, who was brought in to 
breathe new life into our policy, were far 
more sensible. They made haste to embrace 
the old line and were very helpful in explain- 
ing why it was necessary, even if unwise. 
As late as last spring a spokesman for the 
old policy advised the Congress that our arms 
aid to Pakistan was designed to arrest the 
historic movements of the Soviets down 
through the Khyber Pass. The Soviets seem 
not to have reacted either to this slander on 
the competence of the Red Army vis-a-vis 
the local opposition or this reconstruction of 
history. Given a little time, they may have 
thought we would get them a Kipling. 

The arms we supplied under this policy 
caused, and I underline that word, the war 
last autumn between India and Pakistan. 
I do not pass on the merits of the Kashmir 
dispute or the rights of Pakistan in this re- 
gard. I have a great deal of sympathy with 
the position of Pakistan in this dispute. But 
if we had not supplied arms, Pakistan would 
not have sought one thing we wanted above 
all to avoid; namely a military solution. 
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That beyond the slightest possibility of 
doubt was the price of the Dulles policy. 
And of the policy of his disciples in continu- 
ing it. As the crowning irony, the Soviets, 
at whom these arms were meant to be 
pointed, stepped in and obtained a settle- 
ment of the conflict. Meanwhile, at long 
last, we stopped the shipment of arms into 
the area. 

I believe it is well that we have this history 
down in black and white. For I have little 
doubt that, at this moment, somewhere in 
the nether recesses of the bureaucracy, some- 
one has a well-argued paper on resuming 
arms ald to Pakistan and India. We can only 
be unalterably opposed to both. 


We must anticipate further conflict in 
Cyprus, since we have increased our mili- 
tary aid to Greece on the slightly ridicu- 
lous argument that she is threatened by 
Bulgaria. 

What is happening, and the Congress 
and the American people should realize 
it, is that the U.S. Government has be- 
come the No, 1 promoter of the sale and 
gift of military equipment abroad. If we 
can’t give military assistance to a de- 
veloping country and thus get our mili- 
tary foot in the door, we try to sell mili- 
tary hardware and thus not only get a 
foot in the door, but help our balance 
of payments as well. And if for some 
reason we can neither give nor sell mili- 
tary equipment, then our economic aid 
programs often provide sufficient budg- 
stary assistance to developing countries 
so that they can—at the expense of their 
own development—buy their own mili- 
tary equipment. 

WE SHOULD STOP ARMING THE INDIGENT 


There is only one solution to this mis- 
erable business. That is to terminate all 
military assistance to countries likely to 
use that equipment against each other 
and, just as important, decline to send 
military assistance to the poorest of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

In my opinion, no military aid should 
be sent to any nation having a per capita 
gross national product of less than $300 a 
year. If the American people were fully 
aware of the implications of military as- 
sistance, and the relationship of eco- 
nomic assistance to the production of 
military equipment, they would be re- 
volted by the ill will which shortsighted 
policymakers are storing up for this Na- 
tion with their “arming the indigent” 
policy. 

As for those who will argue that if we 
do not supply military assistance the 
Soviets will, I would answer: Let the 
Soviet Union reap the consequences of 
the torrent that will be unleashed.” As 
former Ambassador Galbraith observed 
during the hearings of the committee, 
the recurring argument that if the 
United States does not provide arms the 
Soviets will, is “another example of that 
curious obtuseness which excessive pre- 
occupation with cold war strategy pro- 
duces in otherwise excellent minds. It 
was Soviet tanks that surrounded Ben 
Bella’s palace in Algiers when that 
Soviet-supported leader was thrown out. 
It was a Soviet and Chinese equipped 
army which deposed the Indonesian 
Communists. It was a Soviet-trained 
praetorian guard which was expected 
to supply the ultimate protection to the 
government of President Nkrumah and 
did not.” 
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MILITARY AID TO LATIN AMERICA 


The benign American attitude toward 
Latin American military establishments 
has just helped deprive Argentina of a 
constitutional government. The pattern 
whereby the United States extended both 
economic and military aid to juntas in 
the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Ecuador, and El Salvador 
helped bring about the Castelo Branco 
coup in Brazil. And when we rushed to 
approve and to stake the Castelo Branco 
junta with vast new sums of aid, we 
encouraged the Argentine military estab- 
lishment to take over its Government. 

Argentine generals are quoted as be- 
lieving that U.S. support of the Brazilian 
military junta meant that formal US. 
opposition to a coup in Argentina was 
“just window dressing.” They are right. 
It is just window dressing. We have 
been proving by our actions for 3 years 
that we have little interest in constitu- 
tionalism. Whatever our military mis- 
sions in Latin America are teaching the 
Latins, it is encouraging and not dis- 
couraging their coups against constitu- 
tionalism. 

The whole rationale that our military 
aid tends to teach civilians control of 
the military, and to interest them in civic 
action, has been totally refuted by 
events. It was bad enough when these 
coups occurred in the small nations of 
central America. Now they have en- 
gulfed Brazil and Argentina. They are 
fed by our military aid, and they are 
destroying the objectives of the Alliance 
for Progress in country after country. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the re- 
quest of the administration for $917 
million has been reduced slightly by the 
committee. But the $25 million cut is 
far from commensurate with the mili- 
tary aid to Vietnam in last year’s bill 
that is now coming out of the Defense 
budget and does not show up in this bill 
at all. 

It should be understood that the 8917 
million that the administration asked 
for in this bill is separate from the bil- 
lions that we are pouring into South 
Vietnam to conduct this undeclared war. 
When we take into account what the ad- 
ministration will receive separately for 
Vietnam and so-called free world forces 
there, the administration is not asking 
for less military aid this year, but more. 

Let the propaganda that has been 
issued by the administration has created 
the impression on the part of many 
Americans that this is a barebones mili- 
tary aid bill and is lesser in amount than 
last year’s military aid bill. That is 
not the case. This bill really provides 
more military aid when there is taken 
into account the countries outside of 
Vietnam. 

The true expenditure by the taxpayers 
for military assistance in fiscal 1967 will 
be around $1.5 billion unless this bill is 
severely cut. This means that many 
countries unaffected by Vietnam are 
getting their military aid increased 
under this bill. 

A reduction here is one way that the 
burden of the Vietnam war could be 
shared by the 55 nations on the list to 
receive military assistance. 

I am at a complete loss to understand 
why the administration would propose 
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this additional military aid to other 
countries that are not helping us one 
whit in Vietnam. At the same time the 
administration, through Bureau of the 
Budget recommendations, cuts domestic 
program after domestic program that it 
promised the American as a part of the 
Great Society program. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] 
has on past occasions pointed out the 
very point which I now make. What the 
administration is really asking for—and 
I speak for myself on this point—is that 
the schoolchildren of America pay the 
untold cost of the Vietnam war; that the 
funds for the poverty-stricken people in 
this country in the antipoverty program 
be cut back and that the poverty 
stricken pay for the cost of the war; 
that the underprivileged, who are living 
in the ghettoes of this country, whose 
skins are black, pay for the cost of this 
war, by the reduction of this admin- 
istration in funds for the Great Society 
program. 

I support the Great Society program, 
but I wish to say that the cost of the 
Vietnam war should not be paid by those 
who sorely need the Great Society pro- 
gram. It should be paid by those who 
are making the blood money out of the 
war. It should be paid for by a tax in- 
crease program. It should be paid for by 
protecting the economy of this country 
which is going ahead into an inflation 
unless the administration changes its 
economic policy. 

Only South Vietnam and Korea of 
military aid recipents have troops fight- 
ing in Vietnam. Proportionate reduc- 
tion in programs for the other 53 would 
be little enough for them to contribute 
to the war in Vietnam, a war advertised 
as necesary to protect them all. If this 
is in the fact their war, and if they do 
not care to contribute manpower to it, at 
least they can contribute a cut in their 
military hardware from the United 
States. 

No more than with economic assist- 
ance, can we have “business bigger than 
usual” in military gifts. A reduction of 
at least $100 million from the committee 
bill is not only justified but would still 
mantem them all at roughly last year’s 

evel, 

I am not in favor even of leaving them 
at last year’s level. The military aid 
to non-Vietnam countries should be re- 
duced, not continued as before. 

The device of increasing military aid 
to 53 noncombatant countries by fund- 
ing Vietnam separately is one more long 
step down the road to militarization of 
American foreign policy. It must be re- 
sisted by Congress. 

Mr. President, I want to say to my 
majority leader that when the time 
comes this afternoon for a vote on my 
amendment I shall ask for a yea and nay 
vote. There do not appear to be enough 
Senators in the Chamber at the present 
time, although if staff members could 
get them in, it would be appreciated. 
Then I can ask for a yea and nay vote 
before I leave for the airlines hearing. 

Mr. President, if there are now enough 
Senators in the Chamber, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment that is now 
pending. 

As my distinguished friend from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH] stated, on many occasions 
I did my level best to prevent the whole- 
sale grants of military equipment to var- 
ious countries throughout the world. It 
is my belief that our losses which have 
resulted from the military assistance 
program are immeasurable now. 

A classic example is what is going on 
now in South Vietnam. It will be re- 
called that on several of the journeys I 
made to South Vietnam I sought to give 
good advice to my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, as well as to the Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and also the Johnson adminis- 
trations. 

I happened to be in South Vietnam 
soon after Mr. Diem was sworn in as 
President. I pointed out to him the dif- 
ficulties he might be confronted with in 
the future unless efforts were made to 
satisfy the belligerent South Vietnamese 
located in two pockets in South Vietnam, 
one located northeast of Saigon, and the 
other in the delta south of Saigon. 

It was my belief then, and I made it 
known to Mr. Diem, that if we were to as- 
sist South Vietnam, our aid should be 
limited to technical assistance. In other 
words, it was my idea to teach these peo- 
ple to do a little better what they already 
could do. 

Instead of pursuing that policy, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower saw fit to send military 
advisers to South Vietnam, who were 
engaged in the training of soldiers in 
South Vietnam. 

As I recall, when President Eisenhow- 
er’s term expired, we had between 8,000 
and 9,000 such advisors in South Viet- 
nam, I did all I could to have the Sec- 
retary of State, as well as the President, 
refrain from undertaking the task of 
training soldiers in South Vietnam. 
Needless to say, my arguments were to 
no avail. 

Subsequently, the late President Ken- 
nedy came on the scene and extended 
this program to the point where, at his 

death, as I recall, there were in excess of 
18,000 advisors in South Vietnam. 

Of course, as the buildup in South 
Vietnam mounted, as I predicted, we 
could expect North Vietnam to build up 
her arms. 

When the late President Kennedy died, 
Mr. Johnson came into the picture, and 
we finally got into a hot war. 

I was not at all surprised, because 
many years before I predicted that if we 
continued to build up in that area, it 
would lead to a hot war. 

The senior Senator from Louisiana 
has never opened his mouth in opposi- 
tion to what Mr, Johnson has been doing 
in the past 12 months, for the simple 
reason that since my visits to South 
Vietnam, in 1955 and 1956, our govern- 
ment made certain promises and com- 
mitments to the peoples of that area. 
We became deeply involved there 
through SEATO, and we reached the 
point from which there was no turning 
back 


It ‘is my feeling that, since we are 
there, since we have committed ourselves 
to form an independent government in 
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South Vietnam, we have no other re- 
course now than to try to attain our 
objective and get out of there honorably. 

For the first time in 15 years, earlier 
this year I voted for a foreign aid bill 
to provide assistance South Vietnam. My 
reason for doing this is simple. I wanted 
to give our boys, who are fighting and 
dying there, the maximum amount of 
assistance. 

Whether or not the people of America 
know it, our marines in South Vietnam 
in many instances are serving more or 
less as wet nurses to the people of South 
Vietnam, As they take over its prov- 
inces, they find many of the inhabitants 
poorly clad, hungry, and diseased. Under 
these circumstances, it is impossible to 
give too much aid. Our boys need all 
the help we can muster. 

It is my feeling that if we provide 
funds to assist these people in getting 
back on their feet, we not only assist our 
fighting men, but we might also get the 
South Vietnamese on our side and there- 
by have them form a stable government. 

It is my belief that, unless we are able 
to establish a stable government in South 
Vietnam, we will have a most difficult 
time in ending the war in a reasonable 
length of time. 

It is my sincere belief that, if, as, and 
when a stable government can be estab- 
lished in South Vietnam, this shooting 
war could possibly end within the next 
9 to 12 months. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am wholly sym- 
pathetic and in accord with the views of 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana that it is desirable to establish a 
stable government in South Vietnam, but 
does he think it is possible to establish a 
stable government in Vietnam under the 
10-general junta that now rules it? 
Does he realize that out of the 10 mem- 
bers of that government, 9 of them 
fought against the Vietnamese people 
and for the French? Are they the ones 
to inspire confidence in their people? Is 
the Senator from Louisiana aware that 
Marshal Ky, when interviewed by a Lon- 
don newspaper—and this statement was 
also reported elsewhere—when asked if 
he had a hero, said, “I have only one, 
Adolf Hitler“? Does the Senator think 
that is the kind of government that we 
should support enthusiastically as our 
administration has? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to go into details concerning 
the personages in South Vietnam. I 
only say that unless we are able to assist 
in stabilizing the government in South 
Vietnam, our task will become impos- 
sible. We may have to get out of there, 
for all I know, because we cannot afford 
to have the enemy shooting us from the 
back and pursuing us from the front. 
That just will not work. 

As I have said, that is why I voted, for 
the first time in 15 years, for $400 mil- 
lion of economic aid to South Vietnam. 
I want to see a stable government come 
into being as soon as possible. Unless a 
stable government can be formed there, 
who will provide the soldiers in South 
Vietnam to fight alongside our fighting 
men? The Filipinos, who may come 
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later, the South Koreans, who are there, 
the New Zealanders and the Australians? 
Unless there is stability, I cannot see how 
the young men of South Vietnam can be 
conscripted to help organize an army 
there, to fight the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese. 

Mr. GRUENING. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not wish to get 
into an argument with my good friend 
from Alaska as to whether Ky is the man 
or Mr. Sambo is the man. The point I 
am trying to make is that every effort 
should be made to stabilize the govern- 
ment there. Unless we can obtain a 
stable government, we are in for a lot of 
trouble, as I am sure the Senator will 
agree. 


Mr. GRUENING. I fully agree, but I 
believe it must be a government that has 
some popular appeal and therefore some 
popular support which this gang ob- 
viously has not. They are held in power 
by the armed forces and funds of the 
United States. 

Considering that last year, for in- 
stance, there were 96,000 desertions from 
the South Vietnamese Army—and that 
perhaps is understandable; they do not 
wish to fight for a government whose 
self-imposed characters are merely self- 
seeking, interested only in themselves 
and their perquisites, and have shown 
little concern for the welfare of their 
people. I think, in order to stabilize the 
government, we would have to have a 
more popularly based government. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have had occa- 
sion to travel, as I recall, on at least five 
occasions throughout South Vietnam. 
As the Senator knows, the country is 
divided into 16 or 17 provinces. At the 
time I visited, the people in the provinces 
did not know a thing about Saigon being 
the seat of government. They looked to 
their own little local government, their 
provincial government; and very few of 
them were aware that Saigon was the 
seat of the central government. 

Of course everything, all the aid that 
we made available to South Vietnam, 
was sent to Saigon. Concerning the 
matter about which I spoke a moment 
ago, these two pockets of resistance, it 
would seem to me that in order for Diem 
to make any kind of success, he should 
try to unify the country; but I found so 
many dissidents in those two pockets 
northwest of Saigon and in the delta 
that I feared they would grow in inten- 
sity and in number, and in time give us 
trouble; and that is exactly what hap- 
pened, Mr. President. I merely wanted 
to point that out. 

But as I stated a moment ago, we are 
there. We have made certain commit- 
ments, and it is my belief that it would 
be tragic for us now to remove ourselves 
from there, without at least making an 
effort to obtain an honorable peace. 

During the 88th Congress, the 2d ses- 
sion, while the foreign aid bill was under 
discussion, I authored an amendment 
which has become section 512 of the 
foreign assistance bill. This section lim- 
its the amount of aid to Africa to $25 
million. That was for all of the coun- 
tries of Africa. It was my feeling that 
$25 million was a little bit too high; but 
in order to obtain agreement, so that the 
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Senate would adopt my amendment, I 
consented to make the amount $25 
million. 

But in order to limit the amount to 
even that figure, I was compelled to 
agree to language in my amendment that 
would leave a loophole to enable the 
President to increase the amount in case 
he thought it was to our benefit and for 
our national security. 

Mr. President, in addition to that 
amendment—which was agreed to by the 
Senate, and which was retained in con- 
ference—I submitted another amend- 
ment, which was agreed to by the Sen- 
ate. That amendment cut out all of the 
new language that was then put in the 
foreign aid bill for the first time, wherein 
we agreed to guarantee our munitions 
manufacturers of this country against 
losses they might incur on the sales of 
military equipment to developing na- 
tions, This is commonly referred to as 
the credit assistance program. It was 
discussed by me earlier and in detail 
by the Senator from Idaho when he pre- 
sented arguments in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. President, it would have been an 
easy matter for us to retain that provi- 
sion in the bill. I argued for it. Other 
Senators did the same. But when the 
bill was in conference, somehow the ad- 
ministration got busy, and the House re- 
fused to accept the amendment which 
I had proposed and which the Senate 
had agreed to. 

In this bill, we have an item of $50 
million to provide for such credit as- 
sistance and guarantees. 

Mr. President, I wish I could state to 
Senators and to the people of this coun- 
try the vast sums that are being spent 
in countries of Asia, South and Central 
America and in the Middle East in or- 
der to build up their military machines. 
The argument was advanced by Secre- 
tary McNamara some time ago that it 
was beneficial to America for us to be 
selling these munitions to countries 
abroad, because it assisted us in our 
balance-of-payments problem. I dis- 
agreed quite vociferously with Mr. Mc- 
Namara when he appeared before the 
Committee on Appropriations; but he 
insisted that it was good business. 

Mr. President, as was pointed out by 
the Senator from Idaho, we spent in ex- 
cess of $50 million in order to assist 
Iraq. And what did we get out of it? 
The military hardware that we fur- 
nished to that country was later used to 
kill off some of our friends in that area. 

Take the case in South Vietnam. We 
have in excess of 300,000 soldiers there. 
There are about 1,500 Australians in 
Vietnam, I think, and they promise to 
augment that sum to 4,500. The last 
figures I saw showed that we had about 
150 New Zealanders there. 

There is, in addition to the Austra- 
lians and New Zealanders, a division of 
South Koreans. 

But who pays for their upkeep? Who 
pays for the military hardware used by 
these South Koreans? Good old Uncle 
Sam. We even pay for their transpor- 
tation and part of their salaries there. 

I think it is outrageous for our great 
country to be involved in such a conflict 
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with so little assistance from those 
whom we have helped until it hurts. 

The countries of Western Europe and 
Japan may have good reason to keep out 
of there. They may not be in sympathy 
with what we are doing there. How- 
ever, we are now in trouble, and when we 
knock at the doors of our rich friends 
and ask them to assist us, there is no 
response. They all say: “It is your baby, 
and you nurse it.” The very countries 
which tell us that are the countries that 
we have revitalized since World War II. 
They are being protected now by good 
old Uncle Sam and by the taxpayers of 
this Nation. 

We have today in excess of 600,000 
Americans in Western Europe in order 
to hold the umbrella of military protec- 
tion over our original allies. 

Many may have seen in the newspaper, 
yesterday or the day before, a statement 
by Mr. McNamara that we have no in- 
tention of withdrawing any of our troops 
from there. This would indicate that 
we will remain there notwithstanding 
the fact that France has withdrawn 
from NATO. 

I presume we will continue to build 
facilities there, and in this connection 
as I previously indicated there is $90 mil- 
lion in this bill for NATO infrastructure. 

It would seem to me that we are being 
taken for a ride, and it is time that we, 
in the Senate halt all of this. It is time 
for the Congress to act and to prevent a 
further diminution of our resources and 
spread of war throughout the world. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
at the present time about six divisions of 
troops are-in Western Europe for the 
purpose of protecting the Europeans? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I believe it is five and one-half 
divisions, to be exact. 

Mr. TALMADGE. -Is it not true that 
this adds over $2 billion annually to our 
deficit. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It contributes $2.3 
billion annually to our deficit. 

Mr. TALMADGE. To the dollar defi- 
cit. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 

rect. 
Mr. TALMADGE. Is not a good part 
of that amount converted into gold, thus 
further contributing to our gold loss 
which is now critical? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
those same countries are now trading 
with our enemy in North Vietnam, which 
is killing American soldiers? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I understand, from many articles 
in the newspaper and many discussions 
I have had with people who ought to 
know, that some trading is being con- 
ducted by some of those countries with 
our enemy. 

As the Senator knows, we had a little 
debate here yesterday on the Byrd 
amendment, which was agreed to by the 
Senate fortunately, wherein we did not 
exactly criticize the Germans, the Ital- 
ians, and the French, but we simply told 
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them that we did not like them to help 
Red China by building a steel mill there. 

There is no doubt that in the last 10 or 
15 years there has grown up with the 
countries of Western Europe and Eastern 
Europe, including Russia, quite a large 
trade which amounts, I believe, to more 
than $2.5 billion per year. 

While we are protecting them with this 
military umbrella, they are building 
their trade and their own economies. 
We, of course, will suffer a good deal in 
the future on account of this situation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the able Sen- 
ator not think that we can perhaps use 
some of those troops in South Vietnam 
at the present time to bring the war to 
a conclusion much more speedily. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suppose that could 
be done, but as to whether we should 
have 300,000 or 400,000 boys there, I 
would not like to pass judgment. 

In that area, the terrain is such that 
we cannot fight the kind of war that was 
fought during World War I or World 
War II. It is guerrilla warfare, and 
whether to send many more troops there 
remains problematical to me. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Certainly, the Sen- 
ator would agree that it is ironic that we 
are stepping up the draft materially in 
our own country to send troops to South 
Vietnam, while we also have troops in 
Western Europe at the present time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. But that draft 
is being put into effect to help not only 
South Vietnam, but also South Korea 
and Western Europe. 

As the Senator knows, a person cannot 
be drafted for longer than 2 years. 
About 9 months is required to train him. 
Then, by the time he gets across—let us 
say to South Vietnam—he has perhaps 
8 or 9 months remaining as a draftee. 

Mr. TALMADGE, The Senator agrees, 
then, does he not, that this time the 
countries of Western Europe should be 
notified that they ought to do more to 
defend themselves, instead of relying on 
the Government of the United States to 
do it for them? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have done that 
often, as a Senator. I have done it be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations. 
As a matter of fact, I have done it ever 
since Mr. McElroy was Secretary of De- 
fense. I asked him, and everyone who 
has succeeded him, What are you doing 
in order to get Western Europe to give 
us more assistance?” 

The answer was, We are doing all we 
can.” 

“Well, what is it that you are doing?” 

They could not answer that question, 
except that they were making a try. 

Of course, if we continue to permit 
those people to lean on our shoulders 
and we remain as soft as we have been 
with them, they will lean on us as long 
as we permit them to do so. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am well aware of 
the efforts of the Senator in that regard, 
and I compliment and commend him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Since arguments 
have been made to cut down on this 
effort to try to defend everybody, the 
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logical method to do so would be to cut 
the authorization for the military aid 
program; would it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what the 
Senator favors? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I am 
in favor of. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So am I. I con- 
gratulate the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 
I am sorry that I was misunderstood by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Louisiana did not make it clear. The 
Senator said that he had spoken to our 
officials and tried to persuade them on 
the merits of his position. The way to 
accomplish his objective is to withhold 
the authority they request. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia spoke of that, and 
the fact that we have all these soldiers in 
Western Europe, and the cost of main- 
taining them there. That is what we 
were talking about. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A great deal more 
than Western Europe is involved in this 
matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with the 
Senator. But Mr. de Gaulle has thrown 
a challenge in our direction. I believe he 
said about 2 or 3 years ago that he 
thought that France could take care of 
the economic aspects of the affairs of 
Western Europe, and that as far as the 
military aspects were concerned, it would 
take a little more time. 

If I had been President, I would have 
simply told Mr. de Gaulle, “You take 
care of all of it, and we will withdraw.” 

They are horrified when anybody 

makes that kind of suggestion. 

i It is terrible that we have to have 
five and one-half divisions in West- 
ern Europe to maintain military sup- 
port for the rich countries there. We 
are doing this at our own expense, at 
our own cost, and our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem is getting worse while 
we persist on this course. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would it not be 
in accord with the recent appeal by the 
President for economy, if we cut this 
bill a couple of hundred million dollars? 
Did not the President appeal to members 
of the Committees on Appropriations to 
keep the appropriation bills down to help 
hold the line on the budget? 

The amount in the Department of De- 
fense Appropriation bill was increased 
by the House by approximately the 
amount in this bill. So it seems to me 
that if we wish to support the efforts of 
the President to keep our Federal budget 
in some kind of reasonable shape, we 
ought to cut the amount in this bill. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I am with tha Sena- 
tor 100 percent. 

Of course, my amendment is niggardly 
compared with that of the Senator from 
Oregon and that of the Senator from 
Idaho. But if the matter were left en- 
tirely to me, I would cut a gocd deal 
more than $200 million. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from 
Louisiana for what I believe is a very 
profound explanation of how we became 
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involved in the first place in what seems 
like an almost hopeless and futile effort 
in southeast Asia. The Senator from 
Louisiana is to be commended not only 
for what he has said today, but also be- 
cause he said it 10 or 12 years ago. 

I well remember reading the reports 
of the Senator, when he returned from 
some of his study trips abroad, in which 
he warned against the kind of commit- 
ments that would involve us in exactly 
the type of conflict we are in today. 

In my opinion, the words of the Sen- 
ator should be heeded. He has been 
right many times in the warnings that 
he has made about these commitments 
of American military aid, that they 
would draw us into hot wars sooner or 
later. 

We read in the press this morning that 
General Ky has now laid down an ulti- 
matum that either we invade North Viet- 
nam or we should get ready for a 10- 
or 15-year war. All of this after some 
10 or 12 years of fighting. 

We became involved in that situation, 
as the Senator has said, supposedly to 
give a little military advice and to send 
over a little military hardware to help 
one side of the conflict; and here we 
are, with a major commitment of Ameri- 
can forces, and now being invited to 
invade North Vietnam. 

What concerns me is that we now see 
the same kind of buildup taking place in 
Thailand and other places in southeast 
Asia. I hope that the predictions of the 
Senator will not prove to be right, or we 
will be fighting the same kind of war 
in Thailand a few years hence. 

I commend the efforts of the Senator 
from Louisiana, and I shall stand with 
him. : 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 
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I may say that I gave warnings over 
10 years ago about the difficulties that 
might occur in the Middle East between 
the Arabs and the Israelis. Considering 
the buildup that is occurring there now, 
in my opinion, it is just a question of 
time until we will again be involved in a 
hot war in that area. 

As I said before, when we get in, every- 
body leaves, and we take up the job of 
doing everything. The same thing hap- 
pened in South Korea, as the Senator 
knows. 

That was supposed to be a United 
Nations action. It is still supposed to 
be that. And in order to give it the 
semblance of a United Nations action, 
the record shows that we have there 
now in excess of two divisions, about 
55,000 soldiers. I believe the British have 
2 or 3 soldiers there. New Zealand has 
2 or 3. I believe Turkey has a brigade, 
and I believe Ethiopia has a few there. 

However, to add insult to injury, we 
are paying for the logistics of all those 
soldiers, except the few British, the few 
Australians, and the few New Zealand- 
ers, if they have not left since I last 
questioned the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. President, before I was interrupted 
I was leading up to indicating what we 
are doing as a nation to try to uphold 
the whole world in contrast to our rich 
allies in Western Europe. 

I have in my hand a table which shows 
what the countries of Western Europe 
have contributed to the defense of the 
free world compared with what we have 
done. I ask unanimous consent that the 
table be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. It is entitled ‘Mutual’ security 
defense expenditures and capacity to 
pay—United States and Europe.” 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Mutual“ security defense expenditures and capacity to pay— United States and Europe 


Gross national 
product (billions 
of 1962 dollars) 


Calendar 


United Total (in 
States billions of 
dollars 
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1 OECD countries: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom, Excludes Japan. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Citing from these 
data for the past few years, I note that 
all of the countries of Western Europe 
in 1962 lent 5 percent of their gross na- 
tional product in contrast to our 9.3 
percent. 


In 1963 our rich allies put up 4.9 per- 
cent in contrast to our 8.9 percent of gross 
national product. In 1964 our rich allies, 
combined, put up 4.7 percent of their 
gross national product and we put up 8.1 
percent of ours. In 1965, according to the 
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last figures available, our rich allies put 
up 4.7 percent of their gross national 
product compared to the United States 
7.8 percent. 

Mr. President, it is my sincere belief 
that we simply cannot afford to continue 
carrying the entire world and maintain 
our way of life. It is impossible to do 
that. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
arguments which were advanced by me 
on the floor of the Senate on August 11, 
1964, for an amendment that would have 
stricken from the military bill the credit 
assistance program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The excerpt from the RECORD is as 
follows: 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
will state the amendment. 

The Chief Clerk stated the amendment 
as follows: 

“On page 6, beginning with line 12, strike 
out through line 3 on page 7, as follows: 

„a) Amend section 503, which relates to 
general authority, as follows: 

“*(1) In subsection (c) strike out “and” 
at the end thereof and in subsection (d) 
strike out the period at the end thereof and 
substitute “; and. 

“"(2) Add the following new subsection 


clerk 


(e): 

“«"(e) guarantying, insuring, coinsuring. 
and reinsuring any individual, corporation, 
partnership, or other association doing busi- 
ness in the United States against political 
and credit risks of nonpayment arising in 
connection with credit sales financed by such 
individual, corporation, partnership or other 
association for defense articles and defense 
services procured in the United States by 
such friendly country or international orga- 
nization.” * 

“On page 7, line 4, strike out (b)“ and 
insert ‘(a)’. 

“On page 7, line 15, strike out ‘(c)’ and 
insert ‘(b)’. 

“On page 8, beginning with line 3 strike 
out through line 2 on page 9, as follows: 

““(d) Amend section 509, which relates 
to exchanges, as follows: 

“*(1) The section heading is amended to 
read as follows: “EXCHANGES AND GUARAN- 


“*(2) After the section heading insert 
„(a) “. 

3) Add the following new subsection 
(b): 
) in issuing guaranties, insurance, 
coinsurance, and reinsurance, the President 
may enter into contracts with exporters, in- 
surance companies, financial institutions or 
others, or groups thereof, and where appro- 
priate may employ any of the same to act as 
agent in the issuance and servicing of such 
guaranties, insurance, coinsurance, and re- 
insurance, and the adjustment of claims 
arising thereunder. Fees and premiums shall 
be charged in connection with contracts of 
guaranty, insurance, coinsurance, and rein- 
surance. Obligations shall be recorded 
against the funds available for credit sales 
under this part in an amount not less than 
25 per centum of the contractual liability 
related to any guaranty, insurance, coinsur- 
ance, and reinsurance issued pursuant to 
this part and the funds so obligated together 
with fees and premiums shall constitute a 
single reserve for the payment of claims 
under such contracts. Any guaranties, in- 
surance, coinsurance, and reinsurance issued 
pursuant to this part shall be considered 
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contingent obligations backed by the full 
faith and credit of the United States of 
America 

“On page 9, line 3, strike out (e) and 
insert ‘(c)’. 

“On page 9, line 6, strike out (f) and 
insert ‘(d)’.” 

Mr. KucHe.. Mr. President, may we have 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish to 
state that a conference will be held, begin- 
ning at 2 o’clock, on the independent offices 
appropriation bill and I am one of the con- 
ferees. So if Senators will remain in the 
Chamber for just a short while, I believe we 
can easily dispose of my amendment within 
15 or 20 minutes. 

My amendment will simply delete from 
the bill the new language that has been in- 
cluded therein to provide for guarantees of 
credit sales of military equipment. Specif- 
ically it deletes the language that has been 
added under section 503 and section 509 of 
the act. Section 503, which is concerned 
with the general authority, includes lan- 
guage under subsection e which authorizes 
the President to issue guarantees against 
both political and credit risks of nonpayment 
in connection with sales of military equip- 
ment to eligible foreign and international 
organizations. 1 

Section 509 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 has been further amended by the 
addition of a new subsection which author- 
izes the President to enter into contracts 
with exporters, insurance companies, finan- 
cial institutions, and so forth, whereby such 
groups can be employed to act as agents in 
the servicing of the aforementioned guaranty 
contracts. The additional language in this 
subsection provides that fees and premiums 
are to be charged for the guaranties; that 
a reserve of 25 percent is to be established 
for the contingent liability, and that the 
guaranty is backed by the full faith and 
credit of the United States. 

Mr. President, there are countless rea- 
sons for deleting the military sales guar- 
antee program from the bill. 

Among those reasons, it would appear to 
be a direct contravention of existing Amer- 
ican policy toward the granting of military 
aid to the countries of Africa and Latin 
America. 

As will be recalled, last year’s act put a 
$25 million celling on military grant aid 
to African countries, and a $55 million 
ceiling on the granting of military aid to 
Latin American countries. Under the lan- 
guage now in the bill foreign countries in 
dire economic circumstances could purchase 
military hardware from our American mili- 
tary industrial complex and have these pur- 
chases guaranteed by the full faith and 
credit of our Government. Naturally this 
would tend to encourage military arms build- 
up in Latin American and African countries, 
while at the same time encouraging American 
production of these armaments. 

Furthermore, on page 20 of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee report in ref- 
erence to the guarantee provisions, it is 
stated: 

“A number of countries are now capable 
of purchasing the military equipment that 
heretofore they have received under the 
military aid program, but commercial sources 
of credit are unwilling to extend credit to 
many of them owing to underlying political 
instability and uncertainty.” 

I submit, Mr. President, that we have no 
business encouraging a further buildup of 
arms in countries to which this definition 
applies. 

The language in the bill is so broad it 
would appear that false fronts could be es- 
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tablished by foreign governments, perhaps 
aided and abetted by our own manufactur- 
ing concerns, to buy military goods and hard- 
ware. Once these were established they 
could then buy the companies’ output with 
the sales being guaranteed by our Govern- 
ment. This is no doubt open to abuse. In 
other words, why should Fairchild, Douglas, 
General Motors or the other large suppliers 
to our arsenal be allowed to encourage the 
sales of hardware to foreign nations on their 
own terms, and with a full guarantee of the 
U.S. Government? 

Needless to say, Mr. President, it is dis- 
eriminatory against business in general to 
extend subsidies to our armament manufac- 
turers, which is what would be the case if 
this guarantee by the Federal Government of 
privately financed sale of military equip- 
ment is permitted to remain in this bill. 

In justifying the inclusion of the guar- 
antee provision in the bill, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee pointed out that it is 
also consistent with efforts to reduce the 
deficit in the U.S. balance of payments. It 
is submitted that while the objective of re- 
ducing the deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments is most desirable, it certainly is not 
necessary for our country to use such a 
means as is proposed here to obtain this 
laudable goal. The reduction of the déficit 
in our balance of payments through the sale 
of armaments of war, which necessarily 
amounts to nothing but waste and a deple- 
tion of the economic resources of our coun- 
try, is no way to obtain a better balance-of- 
payments position. 

While there is much concern expressed 
over obtaining a worldwide disarmament and 
while in this very connection the Congress 
has appropriated in the past few years al- 
most $25 million to finance the disarmament 
agency, it is indeed contradictory to set up 
in this bill an agency that would further 
the military industrial complex in our coun- 
try. There is no question but that if the 
military industrial complex is permitted to 
expand thusly, world disarmament will be 
taken that much further from our grasp. 

I believe that we should think a long time 
before doing such a thing. In the past we 
have limited the amount of military equip- 
ment and hardware that is to be given to the 
countries of Latin America and Africa. But 
here we are opening the door wide to permit 
the military industrial complex to sell mili- 
tary hardware to anyone the President may 
select. 

I believe this is a step in the wrong direc- 
tion. In the past we have gotten into a great 
deal of trouble because we gave certain 
countries military assistance. We are suffer- 
ing from that in many areas of the world, If 
the military sales guaranty provisions re- 
main in this bill, I can foresee a great deal 
of military equipment being sold to Israel 
and to certain Arab countries, which will no 
doubt create a situation, whereby we may 
be called in to try to stop a war. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER, I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I merely wish to say that I did 
not raise any objection when the bill was 
reported to the Senate, although, like other 
members of the committee, I reserved the 
right to vote for any amendments which 
might be offered to it. 

I am very apprehensive about this new sec- 
tion in the bill, which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to guarantee payment for sales made by 
munitions makers to foreign countries. I 
believe if we guarantee gun-running, or 
whatever it may be called, or sales of muni- 
tions, or the means of making war by other 
countries, we will likely find some people en- 
couraging conflicts between countries, pos- 
sibly between friendly countries, in order to 
make large sales of munitions and; with this 
guarantee by the U.S. Government, we can 
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possibly see them working countries like Tur- 
key and Greece to the limit to increase their 
sales. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ArkEN. This provision of the bill would 
guarantee them against loss. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is exactly correct. 
That was a point I failed to emphasize, but 
I wish all Senators would take note of it. 

Mr. Aren. I shall support the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope not only that the 
Senator from Vermont will support it, but 
that every Senator will support it. 

Mr. AIKEN. We cannot go into the business 
of guaranteeing people who stir up wars 
against any loss if some of their equipment 
becomes lost or destroyed on the way to de- 
livery, or if their customer winds up on the 
short end of the conflict. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The language is so broad 
that the hardware could be sold to almost 
any country in Latin America, for example, 
and then resold to other countries within 
that area of the world. It could also be done 
in Africa and in other areas of the world. 
I say, as the Senator from Vermont has just 
said, that we should not permit our Govern- 
ment to be an agent of the munitions com- 
panies in the movement and sale of their 
military equipment and hardware. I urge 
the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I shall speak 
briefly on the amendment. I am sorry that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has 
left the Chamber. I do not believe he has 
given the proper interpretation to the pro- 
posal that is contained in the bill. It is not 
to assist private gunrunners; it is a part of 
our regular military assistance program. In 
other words, these contracts would be let 
just as they would be let whether there was 
a guarantee or not, but only to the countries 
to which we are extending military assist- 
ance. Then, when the contract was let, let 
us say, to an airplane manufacturer to sell 
airplanes of a certain type to a certain coun- 
try, under this plan, the Government would 

tee the payment of the contract. 
Without this plan being written into the law, 
the Government would pay the company 
cash. This arrangement would permit more 
flexibility in the handling of the funds. In 
my opinion, it is good business. 

I am disturbed by the statement of the 
Senator as to the broadness of the language. 
The chairman of the committee is away from 
the Chamber now, but if the Senator from 
Louisiana will withdraw his request for the 
yeas and nays, I shall be glad to accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. I re- 
mind him that the language which he pro- 
poses to strike out is contained in the House 
bill and will be in conference regardless. But, 
at least, it will give us an opportunity to ex- 
plore the situation more and perhaps agree 
upon different language. 

In that event, we should be glad to have 
suggestions from the Senator from Louisiana, 
to help us work out a good business arrange- 
ment, for that is what the intent of the 
language really is. This arrangement is to 
be used in only certain countries. We have 
been given a list of the countries in which 
it is proposed to be used, together with the 
amount of money that will be allocated to 
each country. There are only seven: 
Argentina, Peru, India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, and 
Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Some of those are coun- 
tries that I had named when I spoke on my 
amendment. The Senator from Alabama 
knows very well what could happen. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I heard the Senator's 
remarks. I realize the truth of what he says. 
But I believe it would be well for us to have 
in the Record a statement of the intent. 

It is not a case of saying to gunrunners, 
“If you sell to this country, that country, or 
some other country, the United States will 
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guarantee your sales.“ It is not a gun- 
running program. It is a program, first of 
all, that would have to be authorized under 
the military assistance progam. Second, ex- 
port licenses would have to be issued by the 
government, It could not be a gunrunning 
program, by any means. 

I am willing to let the language be stricken 
and to go to conference with the situation 
as it would then be. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My purpose in presenting 
the amendment to the Senate is to have that 
langauge stricken, 

Mr. Sparkman. We cannot strike it 
finally; the Senator understands that, does 
he not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that; but I 
wish, at least, to strike the language from 
the Senate bill. That is my purpose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am willing to do that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, under those 
conditions, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment may be rescinded and that the 
Senate may be permitted to vote. In that 
event, I shall ask for the approval of the 
amendment, 

The PRESDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
the order for the yeas and nays is rescinded. 
The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Morse. I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 


The motion to lay on the-table was agreed 
to. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
have said, my amendment cuts a little 
less from the bill than the amendments 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CHURCH]. I would have introduced 
an amendment proposing a $200 million 
cut if I thought that it would be adopted. 
I hope and pray that the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon is adopted be- 
cause if we continue these buildups that 
are taking place in the countries of 
South and Central America, in Africa, 
and the Middle East, it is only a question 
of time before we will be again called 
upon to go to the rescue of some of our 
friends. 

Mr. President, it should be remembered 
what occurred in the Dominican Re- 
public only a few years ago. Again, I 
wish to say to my good friend, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], that I gave good advice as to 
what should have been done in that area 
of the world. I made speeches in the 
Senate suggesting that although Tru- 
jillo was a dictator, it was better to have 
him there than another dictator whom 
we did not know anything about, and 
who possibly was a Communist. 

Mr. President, Mr. Trujillo, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, made great progress 
in the development of the economy of the 
Dominican Republic. I was greatly im- 
pressed with the huge sugar mill that 
he built in La Jenia. 

Trujillo hired many technicians to 
teach the people of his country how to 
grow better crops and to enhance the 
economy of the country. 

Many people still think that we assisted 
in trying to have Trujillo assassinated. 
I do not believe that but we caused him 
a good deal of trouble which, no doubt, 
led to his assassination. 
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What has happened since that time, 
Mr. President? Trujillo may have killed 
off a handful of people who desired to 
supersede him, but since his assassina- 
tion hundreds of people have been killed 
in that area of the world, and our Gov- 
ernment, for the last fiscal year, aside 
from the funds we are spending there 
to maintain our troops, has spent over 
$73 million. Mr. President, we are even 
called upon to pay the salaries of city 
officials in little villages and cities scat- 
tered throughout the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and may I add we pay dearly. 

It would seem to me that if we had 
acted firmly in that area of the world 
we would be better off today. Instead 
of trying to put Trujillo out we should 
have tried to let him stay there because 
he was anti-Communist to the bone. In 
the Dominican Republic up to the time of 
the election, there was a very shaky gov- 
ernment. I hope that Mr. Balaguer 
will be able to restore order in that un- 
fortunate nation. 

I understand that Balaguer has ap- 
pointed women governors for all the 
provinces in the Republic, and that may 
bring about good government. I hope 
so. I do hope that we limit our endeav- 
ors there militarily and try to let those 
people work out their own destinies, be- 
cause they have a wonderful country, 
richly endowed with good soil. 

The people of the Dominican Republic 
grow many commodities. They grow su- 
gar, coffee, and cocoa beans in abun- 
dance. We furnish an excellent market 
for her crops. We could establish a very 
viable economy in that area of the world, 
but my fear is that we will send some of 
our specialists there under the AID pro- 
gram and assist the people to the point 
where they will want to be sitting under 
the trees and resting instead of getting 
out and scratching. 

Mr. President, that has happened in 
many parts of the world. There is no 
doubt in my mind that with our AID 
program we have spoiled many good 
people by offering them assistance to the 
point where many of them did not have 
anything to do in order to make a living. 

I speak now authoritatively because 
I have been there. Much of our money 
has been used in paying off politicians 
instead of attempting projects which will 
be beneficial to our country. 

Mr. President, I hope the pending 
amendment will be adopted. I am satis- 
fled that the $200 million cut could be 
augmented, but it appears to me that 
we should at least cut that amount. 

As I have said, credit assistance has 
been raised from last year. With regard 
to NATO infrastructure, as I pointed out, 
the amount has been raised. There 
would not be any loss suffered by us if 
we cut out the entire amount programed 
for NATO infrastructure until we are 
able to settle matters in Western Europe 
and see what happens to NATO. 

Mr. President, I regret that I am un- 
able to go into detail to show what we 
are doing in certain areas of the world 
because it is all secret. I would like to 
be able to cite countries where military 
assistance is being increased. I would 
like to cite what is programed for 
countries in the Middle East, outside of 
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Greece and Turkey, but this would be a 
breach of security regulations and I will 
not do this. Senators should look up the 
information for themselves. 

Then they will be better able to vote 
intelligently on the amendment that is 
pending. I repeat, I am hopeful that 
the amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, which is an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 


from Idaho [Mr. CuurcH], will be 
adopted. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE NONPOLICY OF AMERICAN 
ECONOMICS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, interest 
rates are news today. And that itself 
is news. One year ago, when I rose in 
this Chamber to deplore the upward 
pressure of interest rates and the tight- 
ening of credit by the Federal Reserve 
Board, I warned of the financial and 
economic dislocation which this policy 
would bring. Today, we are living with 
the first stage of this dislocation; the re- 
cession in the homebuilding industry; 
the reckless and destructive competition 
for funds among savings institutions; 
the now chronic weakness of the na- 
tional security markets; the rising diver- 
sion of Government revenues to pay for 
the mounting interest cost of the public 
debt. These are merely some of the 
domestic symptoms of the growing sick- 
ness in the American economy. 

There are international symptoms, as 
well. The interest rate war which we 
suffer from today is international in 
scope. Rising interest rates in New York 
bear much of the responsibility for the 
latest sterling crisis: the emergency aid 
we have given Britain to save the pound 
with one hand has been grabbed back 
with the other hand in the form of a 
run on the London money market. The 
delicate and complex structure of inter- 
national finance is being upset by com- 
petitive interest rate increases in nation 
after nation. To the extent that high 
interest rates in this country have at- 
tracted short-term funds from the rest 
of the world, we are becoming dependent 
upon notoriously unreliable supplies of 
“Hot Money” to maintain the strength 
of the dollar. 

A new act in what is becoming the 
tragi-comedy of American economic pol- 
icy has begun. The authorities respon- 
sible for the management of our mone- 
tary economy—the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury Department— 
have asked Congress to take the initia- 
tive in dealing with the results of their 
stewardship. The time is now appropri- 
ate, therefore, for a thoroughgoing re- 
view and report on the economic and fi- 
nancial consequences of American pol- 
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icy—in both their international and 
domestic aspects. 

Mr. President, I intend today to offer 
a report upon the domestic impact of 
American economic policies. I will fol- 
low this with a report upon the interna- 
tional impact of American economic 
management. And in a third speech I 
will discuss the implications of the course 
which we—consciously or uncon- 
sciously—are following and offer some 
commonsense conclusions. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that during 
the past 8 to 12 months, the course of 
American economic policy has been hard 
to discover. Rather than being led and 
guided by a consistent, coordinated body 
of programs, the American economy has 
been subject to a partly contradictory 
and thoroughly uncoordinated set of 
nonpolicies. The nonpolicies lie in two 
related fields. There is, first and fore- 
most, the nonpolicy for financing the war 
in Vietnam. And second, there is the 
nonpolicy for maintaining sound eco- 
nomic expansion without inflation. 
Without exception, programs in these 
two areas do not exist, or are in conflict 
with other official programs, or are self- 
defeating. 

1 


Every American, whatever his view of 
the rightness or effectiveness of Ameri- 
can policy in Vietnam, agrees that Viet- 
nam is the No. 1 problem which we face. 
During the past year or more, it has be- 
come apparent that the administration 
has worked out and is implementing a 
long-term military program for waging 
war. This program has already in- 
volved the deployment in the field of 
some 300,000 servicemen—some say 
400,000. That is the figure the Presi- 
dent used last week. 

It has involved the commitment to 
combat of thousands of warplanes and 
helicopters—and the loss of hundreds of 
each. It has involved the depletion of 
defense inventories and the retooling of 
defense plants. It has involved money. 
We Members of the Senate do not know 
how much money it has involved, is in- 
volving, or is programed to involve. 
We know that we, as Members of the 
Senate, have already approved more 
than $14 billion in supplemental defense 
appropriations since the long-term mili- 
tary program of escalation began. And 
we know that this has been the bare 
minimum cost before the new contracts 
which have been let to replace our de- 
pleted inventories and expended muni- 
nitions come up for delivery and pay- 
ment. But we do not know when the 
next supplemental appropriation will be 
requested—or how much it will amount 
to. 

But if we know so little of how much 
money is involved in the administra- 
tion’s military program, how much less 
do we know of where that money is to 
come from. During this session, Con- 
gress has reinstated some excise taxes, 
accelerated the collection rate of income 
taxes, and authorized the sale to private 
investors of Government-owned debt, 
thus providing some $6 billion in new 
revenues. But these were admittedly 
limited and in the case of the collection 
speed-up and the sale of Government 
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“participations”—one-shot expedients. 
The fact is, as I have repeatedly stated, 
there is no thought-out, long-term pro- 
gram for paying for the war. Or if there 
is, the Congress has not been informed 
of it. 

What has been the impact of the non- 
policy for financing the war in Vietnam? 
Before all else, the result has been un- 
certainty. Uncertainty over the likeli- 
hood of a tax increase. Uncertainty over 
the imposition of wartime price and 
wage controls. Uncertainty over the 
volume and cost of war-induced Govern- 
ment borrowings. The barometer of this 
uncertainty has been the depressed and 
depressing behavior of the stock market 
which, if this were a “normal” boom with 
inflationary overtones, should be boom- 
ing, too. 

Bad as uncertainty alone is for sound 
and stable economic progress, there have 
been other serious consequences of the 
nonpolicy for financing Vietnam. The 
sale of Government debt participations“ 
to the public further tightened credit and 
drove up interest rates to private inves- 
tors, as well as loading the Treasury with 
an added drain on its revenues in the 
form of an interest subsidy to private 
purchasers of these participations. Even 
more, the deliberate refusal of the ad- 
ministration to provide a financing plan 
to pay for its war plan has meant that 
when the bill finally comes in, the amount 
involved threatens to stagger the econ- 
omy as well as the imagination. 

We have a $730 billion economy. We 
have the highest standard of living the 
world has ever seen. And for 5 years 
of wise and prudent management, we 
enjoyed an unprecedented period of 
sound, noninflationary, economic prog- 
ress. We can afford to pay for this war. 
What we cannot afford is the breakdown 
in the policymaking process and the loss 
of confidence and credibility associated 
with it, which has characterized the fi- 
nancial side of our escalating Vietnam 


involvement. 
m 


Mr. President, the prime source of the 
high interest rates and the tight money 
which are bedeviling to distraction 
American investors and consumers lies, 
I believe, in a fundamental misapplica- 
tion of a basic economic weapon. The 
weapon in question is monetray policy, 
specifically, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
power to restrain or reverse economic ex- 
pansion by squeezing the banking system 
and credit structure. Now, monetary re- 
straint is a shotgun. It drives up inter- 
est rates and rations credit throughout 
the economy. And, of all economic 
weapons, it has been the one whose wield- 
ers have most often engaged in economic 
“overkill.” 

The current tight money policy of the 
Federal Reserve began more than a year 
ago—in fact, in the last week of March 
1965—when the Federal Open Market 
Committee decided to throw the banking 
system into a negative reserve position. 
Under this pressure, interest rates rose 
slowly throughout 1965 until, in the first 
week of December, the Board took more 
dramatic action. This was the simul- 
taneous increase in the discount rate to 
4% percent and in the permitted limit 
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for interest rates on time deposits to 5% 
percent. This was the move which the 
President formally deplored as an ac- 
tion that raises the cost of credit, par- 
ticularly for homes, schools, hospitals, 
and factories.” 

Those were the words of the President 
when this action was taken. 

It is no small part of the growing 
tragi-comedy of American economic 
policy that this action, deplored by the 
President, has set the tone and been the 
mainstay of our Government's economic 
policy for the last 8 months. 

I joined in the President's regret at 
the Board’s unilateral and uncoordinated 
action. I agreed, as well, with Secretary 
Fowler's statement of November 29, 1965, 
just prior to the Board’s action, that: 

It is premature and unwise to call for 
further restrictive monetary action now, in 
order to curtail the expansion of money and 
raise interest rates more than the market 
has already raised them. 


Those were the good words at that 
time of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

During the course of the last 8 months, 
the result of this unleashing of tight 
money has been to push interest rates 
toward historically unprecedented levels. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee, who has 
spoken out so loudly and wisely on the 
whole question of interest rates. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Since these words were spoken by 
President Johnson, there has been an op- 
portunity to appoint a new member to 
the Federal Reserve Board. I should 
like to inquire of the Senator if he has 
heard anything out of that new member 
‘to reverse the disastrous policy, or if that 
policy is still in effect, or worse. 

Mr. HARTKE. I know that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee himself knows the 
answer to that question. The answer 
to that question is this: This man has 
not spoken out. The disastrous policy 
is still in effect. There was an oppor- 
tunity to appoint a man to that Board 
who could have reversed the policy of 
the Board because the vote was 4 to 3. 
If they really wanted to follow out the 
statements of the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, they should have 
put on the Federal Reserve Board a 
member who believes in the policies that 
the Secretary and the President said 
they themselves believed in. 

Mr. GORE. Then one can but con- 
clude, it seems to me, that these are 
policies of President Johnson. I deplore 
the policies. I would that this disastrous 
trend had been checked before now. I 
wish that something would be done 
immediately to reverse the policy that 
promotes concentration of wealth and 
brings hardships to many. 

I wonder if the Senator thinks that 
the bills that have been suggested, not 
only to Congress, but to the homebuild- 
ing industry that is now in convention 
in Washington, would provide any real 
answer to the problem, or are they 
merely peripheral and palliative treat- 
ments which cannot bring about any 
lasting solution? 
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Mr. HARTKE. They are minor. 
They are peripheral. They cannot 
bring a lasting solution. They do not 
go to the heart of the problem. 

The bills which the homebuilders here 
are asking Congress to endorse are not 
really treating the disease. It is rather 
like putting cold cream on a cancer; it 
might make it feel good for 2 or 3 hours, 
but the relief not only is misleading, but 
will have no permanent effect. 

I point out that the homebuilding in- 
dustry is in a recession right now, today. 
They are in a recession; it is not that 
they are moving toward a recession. 
They are in trouble. I do not criticize 
them for recommending the approval of 
these bills. What they want is money 
to build homes for American families, 
for the children, so that people can live 
in decency—as the Senator said the other 
day, so that the pregnant wife can move 
away from mom and dad and have a 
home of her own, and so that her baby 
can grow up in a normal home, as most 
of them do. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator believe 
that the homebuilders are aware that 
these are but palliatives, or do they think 
that these picayune bills would provide 
some reversal of policy? 

Mr. HARTKE. I think they would 
like to see some relief. The only hope 
of relief they see is these bills in front of 
them; and they are rather like a drown- 
ing man, they grab for anything before 
they go out of business. 

Mr. GORE. Even a straw. 

Mr. HARTKE. Even a straw. If it 
carried them down to destruction, they 
would be able to say, “At least we 
grabbed for something.“ No one else is 
offering them anything. 

There is the new member, Mr. Andrew 
Brimmer, but his vote has been con- 
sistently with that of the man who gave 
us the recession of 1958, Mr. William 
McChesney Martin, who is following the 
same policy he did when he gave us the 
recession ef 1958. 

Mr. GORE. Perhaps the best way to 
provide some remedy for the situation 
is to brand these interest rates for what 
they are—Johnson interest rates. 

Mr. HARTKE. They are. 

Mr. GORE. President Roosevelt led 
this country through a tragic war with 
a reasonable interest rate structure. 
President Truman, who succeeded him, 
brought the country to victory in World 
War II and led the country through the 
Korean war with a reasonable interest 
rate structure. What is the matter with 
President Johnson? 

Mr. HARTKE. We are following the 
pattern set in World War I. That was a 
high interest rate period. Does the Sen- 
ator recall what the aftermath of that 
was? Trouble. Not alone trouble, but 
a black market operation. Not alone 
that, but we had the liberty bond scan- 
dals, and the situation arising there- 
from. 

This war is being fought on a World 
War I basis, and will have the same 
aftermath of financial crisis for this 
country. 

Mr. GORE. In other words, the 
Hoover-Mellon monetary policies that 
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led to a great economic crash are now 
in effect? 


Mr. HARTKE. Unfortunately, the 
Senator is correct in his assessment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am happy to yield to 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. One 
of the proposals before Congress is that 
we put a limit of 4.5 percent on certif- 
icates of deposit in amounts of less than 
$100,000, and leave amounts over $100,- 
000 either with no ceiling, or with a 
ceiling of 5.5 percent. Would not the 
adoption of that proposal have the effect 
of placing the penalty for high interest 
rates on the small depositors? 

Mr. HARTKE. Absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Would 
it not be more fair to allow the fellow 
who has only a few thousand dollars in 
the bank at least to reap the benefits of 
these interest rates, if we are going to 
have the high interest rates? 

Mr. HARTKE. What the Senator says 
is correct, and it points up the truth of 
what the Senator from Tennessee has 
said, that is, that this is no cure, no an- 
swer to the problem. 

What the homebuilder wants is money 
to build homes with. He wants the 
money in the savings and loan associa- 
tions. This action will not put money 
in the savings and loan associations. It 
is no help at all. If the proposal were 
adopted, the money would then probably 
fiow into the bond market. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. Today it is expected that the 
Federal Treasury will refinance $8 
to $9 billion of maturing obliga- 
tions; and according to all estimates, 
they will be paying around 5 percent, or 
greater, interest rates. At the same time 
that the Federal Government will be 
paying around 5% percent interest, they 
will be asking the small depositors and 
the workers to buy E-bonds with 4.15 
percent interest, which is not right. The 
administration is asking the small in- 
vestors of America to finance their part 
of the war at 4.15 percent interest, 
whereas they are willing to pay others 
from 5 to 54% percent. I think it is the 
complete reverse of the practice that 
should be followed. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank the Senator 
for his comments, and I say he is com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr. President, Government bonds can- 
not be floated today because medium- 
and long-range interest rates in the 
market are far above the 414-percent 
interest ceiling set on Government bonds 
by Congress; so Government financing to 
roll over the public debt and finance the 
continuing deficit has had to be through 
short-term instruments, leading to a po- 
tentially dangerous shortening of the 
national debt structure. Mortgage rates 
have risen even higher, transforming the 
already depressed state of the home- 
building industry into a near disaster 
area. Perhaps most dangerous of all, 
the raising of the ceiling on time deposits 
has set off a full-scale interest rate war 
between the commercial banks, savings 
banks, and savings and loan associa- 
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tions, with a destabilizing impact on the 
entire, underlying financial structure of 
our Nation. 

The fact is, Mr. President, American 
policy has fallen between two stools. On 
the one hand, there has been a stubborn 
refusal to propose a full-fledged pro- 
gram for dealing with the domestic, eco- 
nomic impact of our rapidly rising ex- 
penditures on Vietnam. On the other 
hand, the authorities have proved un- 
able to leave well enough alone. Rather, 
instead of a carefully calculated plan for 
breaking war-induced bottlenecks and 
for spotting and eliminating war- 
induced excesses, near total reliance has 
been placed on the shotgun overkill of 
high interest rates. 

The administration, which officially 
deplored the Federal Reserve Board’s 
unleashing of the interest rate war, has 
stepped aside, as the Senator from 
Tennessee pointed out, and has offered 
no alternative. As a matter of fact, I 
think now they have endorsed the 
Board’s policy. War-induced excesses 
have been attacked with a weapon which 
historically, as today, is the least dis- 
criminatory in its destructive, deflation- 
ary impact. Better no attempt to con- 
trol limited excesses of new war spend- 
ing than the reckless interest rate 
escalation. 

The misapplication of the monetary 
hatchet is clear. Instead of dealing with 
limited and specific war-induced ex- 
cesses, the authorities have once again, 
as so often during the recession ridden 
years of the 1950’s, set out to fight in- 
flation. And once again, the result has 
been inflation of the cost of money and 
threatened deflation for the economy and 
those who work in it. 

The misapplication of monetary pol- 
icy, it must be noted, has taken a pe- 
culiar course. As the Federal Reserve 
Board has been the first to point out, 
the supply of money has been expanding 
almost as quickly as interest rates have 
been rising. The Board’s explanation is 
that rates have been rising because the 
demand for credit has been excessive, 
despite the fact that the Board has de- 
liberately allowed the supply of money 
to rise. The Board argues that because 
the demand for money and credit has 
been so great, its policy of restraint has 
been appropriate. For, by the Board’s 
reasoning, the unquestionably high de- 
mand for money has reflected and in- 
dicated that old bugaboo—general 
inflation. 

But the truth is, Mr. President, that 
any upward movement of interest rates 
sets off a wave of demand for money 
as everyone seeks to get his hands on 
cash before the cost of doing so rises 
further. This is normal; this is typical. 
There should be no surprise about it at 
all. And, furthermore, when interest 
rates start to rise at the time of the 
biggest private investment program in 
our Nation's history, continued high de- 
mand for money is normal, typical, and 
unsurprising, to say the least. Massive 
investment projects in the pipeline must 
be financed, or otherwise they must be 
written off. But while the initial im- 
pact, to which the authorities are still 
reacting, may be to augment the demand 
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for credit, sooner or later high interest 
rates must and will choke off investment 
in everything from houses—which is al- 
ready in effect—to steel mills. This is 
what is in the cards for America today, 
unless swift and sure action is taken to 
ease the money squeeze and end the in- 
terest-rate war. 

Already the homebuilding depression 
is being paralleled in other key indus- 
tries. Automobile manufacturers are 
both cutting planned production runs on 
new models and reducing new invest- 
ment programs. And the latest report 
of the Commerce Department on the 
critical durable goods industry makes 
sobering reading for all who want to 
read it: 

Durable goods manufacturers’ shipments 
and new orders for June amounting to $22.8 
and $24.1 billion respectively after seasonal 
adjustment have remained at about the same 
levels for the third consecutive month, the 
U.S. Department of Commerce announced 
today. Excluding transportation equipment, 
June shipments showed little change from 
last month, while new orders were 2 percent 
lower. 


New orders for durable goods in June 
reflected a large increase in bookings for 
defense products. 

In the last few days, the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board have joined together 
to demand that Congress relieve the 
American economy of the high interest 
rate burden which the responsible au- 
thorities, not Congress, have allowed and 
even fostered. In effect, Congress has 
been asked to set price controls right 
now on the price of money. But we all 
know what the effect of price controls is 
if the underlying relationship between 
supply and demand remains distorted: 
the result is, inevitably, a black market 
and further distress. When supply is in- 
sufficient to meet the demand for any 
commodity—including money—the price 
will rise and legislation against such 
rises will prove either ineffective or, if 
effective at all, certainly unfair. This 
was clearly recognized by Sherman J. 
Maisel, Governor of the Federal Reserve, 
in his speech of July 11, when he justified 
the Board's refusal to reduce the per- 
missible interest rate ceiling on negoti- 
able certificates of deposit when he said: 

It was clear that the ceiling on large CD's 
could not be rolled back without drastically 
curtailing the credit lifeline of millions of 
borrowers. Between $15 and $20 billion are 
out-standing in time deposits paying over 
5 per cent. Almost all this money could 
easily flee to other instruments. No one can 
say with assurance what the results of such a 
rollback would have been, but clearly the 
market for mortgages, construction loans, 
state and local bonds, and similar items held 
by banks would have suffered tremendous 
shocks, 


Mr. President, the answer here is not 
to play King Canute and attempt to roll 
back the tide of higher interest rates by 
legislation, any more than by Federal 
Reserve fiat. The answer—to restore 
sound equilibrium to the financial under- 
pinnings of our prosperity—is to restore 
balance to the supply-and-demand re- 
lationship in the marketplace. And this 
the Federal Reserve Board can accom- 
plish alone and with speed. This is the 
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function of the Federal Reserve. And 
then, if the exigencies of the undeclared 
and uncosted war emergency in Vietnam 
require moderation of excess demand, let 
Congress consider a candid and con- 
sistent program of emergency measures. 

Mr. President, I have said that we do 
not know the price we are being asked to 
pay for the war in Vietnam. Expensive 
as that price may be in terms of dollars 
alone, shocking as the real dollar cost of 
escalation may be, let us have it out in 
the open. If we do not, if expediency is 
allowed to continue to rule, we are 
threatened with a far more terrible cost 
in terms of financial distress and eco- 
nomic decline. This need not be so. It 
is no more destined to be than that the 
gathering international money storm 
must break upon the free world. Fail- 
ure to prevent trouble of today from be- 
coming the disaster of tomorrow will be 
a human failure. It will be our failure. 
That is why I have made this report. 
That is why I will speak next on the 
gathering clouds in the free world econ- 
omy. For I believe that reasoned and 
coordinated action—within America and 
throughout the free world—can still re- 
store to us the magnificent promise of 
those years of economic and social prog- 
ress which we have so recently enjoyed. 

Mr. President, if we are in session on 
Friday, it is my intention at that time to 
present to the Senate a report on the in- 
ternational impact of our American in- 
ternational policy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


[No, 160 Leg.] 
Aiken Ervin Russell, S. OC. 
Bible Gore Russell, Ga. 

s Hartke Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Holland Simpson 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Carlson Kuchel Talmadge 
Church Magnuson Williams, Del, 
Dirksen Mansfield 
Ellender Montoya 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], is necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLotTT] and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). A 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 
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After a little delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Anderson Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bartlett Hill Murphy 
Bayh Hruska Muskie 
Bennett Inouye Nelson 
Brewster Jackson Neuberger 
Burdick Javits Pastore 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Pell 

Case Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Cooper Lausche Randolph 
Cotton Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Curtis Long, La. Robertson 
Dodd McCarthy tt 
Dominick McGee Smathers 
Douglas McGovern Smith 
Eastland McIntyre Stennis 
Fannin Metcalf Symington 
Fong Miller Thurmond 
Fulbright Mondale Tower 
Griffin Monroney ‘dings 
Gruening Morse Williams, N.J. 
Harris Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Hart Moss Young, Ohio 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 


THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SALES ACT OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3583) to promote the 
foreign policy, security, and general wel- 
fare of the United States by assisting 
peoples of the world in their efforts to- 
ward internal and external security. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendment and the substitute there- 
for be laid aside temporarily and that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] be open 
for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO, 701 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 701. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 33, lines 17 and 18, strike out 
“$892,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
8642, 000, 000. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
do not see any point in laboring the argu- 
ment for the amendment. The reasons 
for this amendment have been thorough- 
ly discussed on the floor of the Senate 
and I think that if Members will remain 
in the Chamber we can vote on the 
amendment shortly. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, this 
amendment simply reduces the author- 
ization for foreign military aid from $892 
million, as recommended by the commit- 
tee, to a figure of $642 million, which 
would be a reduction of $250 million in 
the amount recommended by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In other words, I propose to reduce our 
foreign military aid by the same amount 
that the Senate reduced the Development 
Loan Fund a few days ago. I think the 
arguments for my amendment have been 
made very well by the Senator from 
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Idaho [Mr. CRHunchl, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Let me summarize quickly my reasons 
for offering the amendment. 

First, I have been convinced for some 
time that far from adding to the security 
of the United States and to the cause of 
peace in the world, shipping military 
hardware to unstable countries with un- 
stable governments, with an uncertain 
future, into areas where there is already 
tension and conflict, only adds to the 
danger of international strife. 

The classic example of that, of course, 
is the war between India and Pakistan 
which was caused in large part by Amer- 
ican military hardware that went to both 
sides before that tragic war. 

As the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], pointed out a while ago, we 
were treated to the spectacle of American 
Sherman tanks being used by the Indians 
against American Patton tanks used by 
the Pakistanis. Thus, it turned out to be 
a contest between the relative merits of 
two different types of American military 
aid. 

To our chagrin, the country that 
the military equipment was aimed at, the 
Soviet Union, ended up being the peace- 
maker which intervened and settled the 
War—a war well on the way to becoming 
a major conflict. That left us red-faced 
and embarrassed as the broker, financier, 
and supplier of a war which was settled 
by our chief competitor and rival in the 
world; namely, the Soviet Union. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield on 
that point? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why does the Sen- 
ator say “red-faced and embarrassed”? 
I have not noticed any red faces or any 
embarrassment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Iam red-faced and 
embarrassed, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, the Senator is. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I cannot speak for 
anyone else, but I would hope that we 
would learn a lesson in humility and 
judgment from that sad experience. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
think it is only coincidence that earlier 
this year we sold 50 planes to Argentina, 
and that later they had another military 
coup? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That only points 
up the need for the amendment I am 
offering. It is my understanding that 
there have been some eight different 
military takeovers in Latin America that 
were caused in considerable part by 
American military equipment. In other 
words, some of the constitutional govern- 
ments that we have a stake in perpetuat- 
ing and strengthening have been over- 
thrown by military juntas that used our 
equipment to do it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We provide mili- 
tary aid to practically every country in 
Latin America, either by sale or grant, 
do we not? 

Mr. McGOVERN. My amendment, I 
would hope, would result in some 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All except Cuba 
and Haiti, in other words, receive assist- 
ance under the program. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. I want to make it 
clear to the Senator that my amendment 
does not seek to determine which coun- 
tries shall receive military aid. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand that. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I would leave to the 
judgment of the administrators of the 
program the flexibility to decide where 
the cuts could most efficiently be made. 
Personally, I would hope that we could 
eliminate much of the military aid going 
to Latin America. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not a fact that 
we give away much military hardware 
and that we are the largest manufacturer 
and seller of military weapons in the 
world today? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is true. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Or that the world 
has ever seen; is that not correct? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] authored an 
interesting article in a leading national 
publication a few weeks ago which spelled 
out the whole story. I think that it 
weakens the position of the United 
States in the world, as a power interested 
in peace and international security, when 
we become the principal supplier of 
armaments around the globe, the prin- 
cipal supplier of armaments in poverty- 
stricken areas which should be devoting 
their efforts, manpower, and resources, to 
raising their standards of living and not 
to getting into wars with each other. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator is quite right. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. The thing that con- 
cerns me is, if the Senator’s rationale is 
correct, why do we not cut it out alto- 
gether, if we are faced with the question 
of military equipment being given to one 
people to fight another people. How- 
ever, this thinking does not subscribe to 
the presentation made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Chiefs maintain 
that providing military equipment is ab- 
solutely necessary. If the Senator’s ar- 
gument is correct, why do we not cut it 
all out? 

Mr. McGOVERN. It might not be a 
bad idea to do so. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then we should be 
honest and cut it all out and so prove 
how ridiculous we can get. 

Mr. McGOVERN. If we approve my 
amendment, we are still going to have 
$642 million left in the bill for aid to 
countries which can be determined by 
the administrator of the program. I 
think that if there are any real emergen- 
cies where the Senator’s argument is 
valid, there will be enough funds left in 
the bill to take care of that. 

I am sure that the Senator from Rhode 
Island would agree that it was not in our 
interest, no matter what the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff said, to finance the war between 
India and Pakistan a year ago. 

Mr. PASTORE. All Senators know 
that the purpose of sending military 
equipment to India and Pakistan is to 
protect them from Red China. The 
Senator knows that as well as I do. It 
is unfortunate that this age-old conflict 
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over Kashmir, which is older than our 
own Republic, is revived and puts these 
two countries in conflict with one an- 
other. But after all let us not always 
point out the things that can impair a 
program. Let us consider that which 
is good for the security of this country 
by testimony of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I mean, let us point out the good in some 
of these programs. Let us look at the 
condition of the world today. Let us 
recount some of the favorable facts, the 
fact that we have supremacy in the 
world today, the fact that we are the 
most affluent society in the world today 
and the fact that we are respected 
throughout the world—regardless of 
what some Members of the Senate have 
to say about it. I mean, let us look at 
the good side of the coin, too. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield right there? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
argue that our affluence is based upon the 
sale of arms? Is that the meaning of the 
Senator’s statement? 

Mr. PASTORE. I did not say that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the sale of arms 
to anyone 

Mr. PASTORE. I did not say that, 
and the Senator knows that I did not say 
that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator said 
the fact that we are so affluent and that 
we are 

Mr. PASTORE. We should state that 
we have done some things which are 
good. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We sell more arms 
than anyone. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I do not want the 
Senator to leave me in the position of 
implying that the United States does no 
good in the world. As I said in my re- 
marks earlier, I have supported the eco- 
nomic and technical assistance program 
of the United States because it has ac- 
complished much that is worthwhile, but 
I think we have accomplished more harm 
than good by shipping military hardware 
into unstable areas of the world. If 
there is need for military aid, even if my 
amendment is adopted, there will still 
be $642 million in the bill. If my recol- 
lection on that is correct, that is more 
than was left in the Economic Develop- 
ment Loan Fund which is a much more 
valuable program. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield at 
that point? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. The major objection 
I have is to the meat-ax cuts we are 
making. In my humble opinion, such 
action, proves nothing at all. The fact 
remains that when General Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chief of Staff, 
came before my committee, I made it my 
business to interrogate him exhaustively 
on this question of military assistance. 
He said in unequivocal terms that this 
money was absolutely necessary to guar- 
antee the security of America in the 
world today. The general maintains 
that it does maintain peace, and it does 
serve a good purpose. I am saying that 
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if the program is wrong, then let us cut 
it allout. But the idea that we try $250 
million and if that does not work, then 
perhaps $200 million, and if that does not 
work, then try $100 million, I do not 
agree that that is the right way to legis- 
late. If there is anything wrong with 
this program, let us find it out and let 
us cut it out. But this idea that if we 
chop off $250 million maybe they will 
spend the money more wisely is a sad 
. on what makes America 
click. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want to comment, if 
the Senator will permit me to talk long 
enough, on what was said here about 
the sale or grant of weapons to other 
countries. 

We on this floor have seen the time 
when the Foreign Assistance Act con- 
tained training planes for Tito. The 
then leader of this side refused to de- 
fend it. The chairman of the policy 
committee refused to defend it. It be- 
came my duty to defend it. I got a 
beautiful criticism in one of the big Mid- 
western newspapers, which, in a lead edi- 
torial, called me “Tito’s No. 1 Sen- 
ator.” I said to the managing editor, 
“Why did you not get the whole story?” 

The point was that the military had 
planes to be manufactured in Canada. 
When they were ready, we looked at 
them, and found they were obsolete. So 
we tried to peddle them. Canada said, 
“We want our money.” So we shipped 
them to England. We put up another 
$75 million to build some more. When 
the delegation went up to Canada to look 
at them, they were still obsolete, and 
we tried to sell them. We got Portugal 
to look at the planes. Portugal did not 
want them. We asked Spain to take 
them for nothing. Spain looked at them 
and said it did not want the planes. We 
asked Italy to take them. Italy said it 
did not want them. 

So when one talks about a sale and a 
giveaway of equipment, he had better 
be sure we are not the gainers because 
we test to obtain better, speedier, and 
more efficient equipment. 

There was another example with re- 
spect to training planes for Yugoslavia. 
I remember the great wrath that came 
down on me for defending it. But I 
went to its defense. I defended it. 

So we must be sure that by the sale 
of equipment this country is not the 
gainer in doing it. 

When we talk about sending planes or 
equipment to Argentina, how can we be 
so sure it is not in the best interests of 
that country and this country? 

I am opposed to the cut proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern], the Morse proposed cut of 
$200 million, and the Church proposed 
cut of $100 million, 

This bill came to us after it was cut 
from the original requested level of $917 
million. I think the majority leader will 
be able to refer to a letter from Secre- 
tary McNamara with respect to a $62 mil- 
lion item affecting three countries. The 
committee cut it by $25 million. Now it 
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is proposed to cut it more. Yet the De- 
fense Department had its request re- 
duced by $62 million. 

I have kept my hands off military as- 
sistance. I was ready to cut economic 
assistance, but I am not ready to jeop- 
ardize any single soldier abroad in any 
country which needs the military assist- 
ance that the Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretary say is necessary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to 
aline myself with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader and state that, despite the 
fact that this comes at a time when, 
under the circumstances, we are con- 
sidering today the Morse, Church, and 
McGovern amendments, because of the 
extraordinary situation which confronts 
this country, since the original request 
in the bill of $917 million was cut, the 
Department of Defense has informed 
me that there is a need for an additional 
$62 million, as has been stated, in south- 
east Asia countries which are important 
at this particular time. 

I hope it will be possible to come to a 
vote on this and other amendments 
shortly. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
reply to the Senator from Illinois, I wish 
to say, very briefly, that the Senator 
from Illinois thinks military aid is sacred 
and is something that should not be 
cut. He offered a cut of $250 million for 
the Development Loan Fund, as he had 
a right, although some people think that 
is a sacred fund. I think we should take 
every opportunity to eliminate unneeded 
expenditures. I do not regard military 
assistance in many instances sacred, es- 
sential, or even wise. Consequently, I 
feel it is my duty to propose a cut here. 

The Senator from Illinois recently said 
that this global dole must be stopped.” 
The Senator from Illinois attempted to 
do something about it by offering a $250 
million cut a couple of days ago in the 
Development Loan Fund. Now it is my 
turn to offer a $250 million cut, not only 
of a dole but of a program which has 
caused trouble in many parts of the 
world. 

It should be clear that this cut does 
not affect our effort in Vietnam. It is 
not a cut that will be to the disadvantage 
of our boys in Vietnam. It relates to 
financing of military juntas in Latin 
America and military juntas in other 
countries, the financing of wars like the 
one between Pakistan and India last 
summer, and the unstable warring gov- 
ernments in the Middle East. That is 
my intention. The Senator from Illinois 
is entitled to what he considers as pri- 
orities. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I do not think we should 
make a case for this cut by paralleling 
it with another wrong cut. I think a 
fine case could be made for helping eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
nations. That is why I opposed the cut 
proposed by the minority leader, which 
cut was sustained. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. I also opposed it. 

Mr. McGEE. But let me point out 
that we are still in a lawless world. No 
one as yet has found a substitute for 
anarchy. Men are still living by the rule 
of force. We cannot eliminate force with 
an economic appropriation or with a cut. 
We must live by the facts of life. A part 
of the facts of life is that we are living 
in a world where the only way to restrain 
some people is by the use of force. That 
is a part of the program. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
suggested that his cut does not affect 
Vietnam. Every bit of it affects Vietnam. 

Korea is approaching having 40,000 
troops in Vietnam, at a cost in excess of 
$12 million. In Thailand, where we have 
troops, we must develop our bases. That 
is estimated to cost $15 million. In Laos, 
for the first time in a long time, the 
Laotians are trying to protect themselves 
by realizing that they cannot survive if 
the Ho Chi Minh trail remains as an 
invitation to invade them. 

So aid in those areas cannot be di- 
vorced from what is going on in Viet- 
nam. 

The Senator loses sight of one point, 
and it is important. It is that we do not 
have a monopoly of arms. If we had, 
we would have been able to shut arms off 
and let them fight with bows and arrows 
or rocks. 

We are able to control, in large meas- 
ure, what happens in the militarization 
of a developing country, by not supply- 
ing submarines or aircraft, for example, 
but only something that can be used in 
mere policing. By so supplying, it may 
have a restraining application, if we are 
to have any part in maintaining peace 
in the world. We must also consider 
the mileage we have received from the 
military assistance program. It is based 
on the harsh fact that the cost of equip- 
ping a foreign soldier anywhere is in 
our interest because it is so much less 
than the cost of equipping an American 
soldier anywhere in the world. That is 
also true in southeast Asia. 

And so, for those several reasons, I 
hope that the suggestion of the Senator 
from South Dakota will not prevail. I 
think it is desperately important that we 
live with the realities of today, and not 
be caught up in our dreams that we hope 
will come true sometime in the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I say to the Sena- 
tor, first of all, that I agree entirely with 
the position he took on economic devel- 
opment. My approach there is the same 
as that of the Senator from Wyoming. 

But as to his arguments on the im- 
portance of the military aid program, 
the first thing I wish to say is that Iam 
not proposing to eliminate the program. 
I am proposing to cut it by one-fourth. 
That reduction need not in any way af- 
feet our commitments to Korea, to Thai- 
land, to Laos, or to the other areas, but 
it will serve as some expression from the 
Senate that we do not want the military 
aid funds used loosely to finance the kind 
of internal conflicts that have been tak- 
ing place in Latin America, which have 
led to the subversion, by armies, of a good 
many constitutional governments; that 
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we do not want those funds used for war 
between two of our supposed allies, as 
in Pakistan and India; that we do not 
want the peace of the Middle East dis- 
turbed by a war between the Israeli and 
the Arabs. None of that serves the 
cause of ending the lawlessness in the 
world to which the Senator has re- 
ferred. 

So again I stress that what I am trying 
to do by this amendment is not to de- 
crease the security of the United States, 
but to decrease some of these commit- 
ments that involve us in futile military 
operations in various parts of the world. 
The Senator has spoken of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam. Earlier this after- 
noon, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] at great 
length and with great care developed 
a convincing case that we got into Viet- 
nam in the first place because of what 
looked like an innocent commitment of 
military advisers from the United States 
plus limited aid that we sent to Premier 
Diem. Before anyone realized what was 
happening, we had an investment out 
there that today has mushroomed into 
300,000 American men. 

So what I am suggesting here is that, 
far from adding to the security of the 
United States by shipping military hard- 
ware all over the world, we may very well 
be adding to the insecurity and the dan- 
ger to the American people. 

Mr. McGEE. I say to the Senator 
from South Dakota, I think we have 
worked rather conscientiously at holding 
back and attempting to cut down the 
military assistance program, overall. All 
of us have been conscious of that effort. 
But we also are obligated to be respon- 
sible in the way we do it. We are obli- 
gated to see that we try to make as much 
opportunity as possible for headway in a 
world that knows no law while looking 
forward to a world in which we hope 
some day we will have a system, under 
law, by which men can live in peace. 
But we are not there yet, and we cannot 
forsake our responsibility. 

I can recall when, early in my days as 
a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the size of our appropriations for 
military assistance was much greater. It 
has been steadily trimmed back. This 
year the amount was at a new low, with 
the exception that the crisis in Vietnam 
caused us to lift those commitments out- 
side of the program. But the program 
was pared. The program was trimmed. 
We have no other pressures upon us at 
the present time; and we brought the bill 
to the Senate with a substantial cut to 
that amount which the best minds as- 
signed to the task could recommend. 

Now it is proposed to cut it still fur- 
ther. I do not see how we can justify 
this kind of approach at a time like this 
in our history. 

Finally I say to the Senator from South 
Dakota that I do not happen to belong to 
that group who think we just made a 
small commitment in Vietnam, and im- 
perceptibly it grew bigger the next 
year, and bigger the next year, and sud- 
denly we found ourselves in a war. It 
seems to me our interest was clearcut 
there from the very beginning. We 
should have been there at the start. Our 
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hope was that the situation might not 
become serious, and that therefore, our 
very minimal original commitment would 
be all that would be necessary for that 
troubled part of the world to get on its 
own feet. 

It did not happen to work out that 
way, not because of something we did or 
did not do, but because others decided 
they ought to have it all for themselves; 
and we have to rise to the consequences 
of the aggressions of other individuals 
or other governments. 

This will happen all over the world. 
In many parts of the world, we have 
lucked out. In some African countries 
we have lucked out, where our commit- 
ment was small, and nothing of any con- 
sequence transpired. We will probably 
make steady headway in some of those 
areas. 

Vietnam happens to be the place where 
the other side chose to call the shots and 
make it a test case. It could have hap- 
pened in Thailand, it could have hap- 
pened in Cambodia, it could have hap- 
pened in Burma. It did happen in 
Vietnam. 

I hope we are not guilty, continually, 
in this body, of putting the cart before 
the horse. The fact is that this is a 
strategically significant area of the 
world. We were there because we had to 
be there. It was a heritage from the his- 
tory of the last war that, as the only 
surviving great power in the East, we 
had some obligation to try to create a 
climate of orderliness, in order to try to 
put the pieces back together again. 

The assistance provided in this bill is 
& part of that task. Let us not reverse 
the order of things in southeast Asia. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Does the Senator 
from Wyoming, as a defender of our 
Vietnam war, agree with the terms laid 
down by our ally out there, Premier Ky, 
who told us yesterday that we now have 
two choices; either we can fight a 10-year 
war—which he says might continue up 
to 20 years—or we can invade North 
Vietnam? Does the Senator believe that 
is a fair description of the two prospects 
before us? 

Mr. McGEE. I think the prospects 
before us are far from clear. I do not 
happen to think that Mr. Ky is making 
policy in southeast Asia. This, again, 
points up a very simple truth as to our 
position in that part of the world. We 
have become so obsessed with Viet- 
nam 

Mr. McGOVERN. I agree that we 
have become obsessed with Vietnam. 

Mr. McGEE. So obsessed with what 
happens in South Vietnam, that we lose 
sight of southeast Asia. 

The issue is that part of the world. 
Vietnam is the test case. I think we have 
to keep it down to size. For that reason, 
I do not attach as much significance as 
does the Senator from South Dakota to 
something Mr. Ky says. Mr. Ky is not 
the first head of a government who has 
sometimes said things better left unsaid. 
The Ky position—with no pun in- 
tended—is not the key position, fortu- 
nately. He happens to be the head of the 
government that is the center of the con- 
flict, but what has happened there could 
have happened to the head of a govern- 
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ment almost anywhere else in that part 
of the world. 

I think we had better listen to the 
words of the Prime Minister of Singa- 
pore, Mr. Lu Ky, who said just recently 
that the position of the United States— 
and we are not among his favorites, in- 
cidentally; he has been a constant critic 
of ours—that the position of the United 
States in southeast Asia has in fact car- 
ried with it the hopes of all southeast 
Asia, and that if we were to withdraw, 
they would all go down the drain. 

I think it is imperative that we keep 
the perspective of these things in proper 
order, that we keep the priorities ar- 
ranged in the right sequence, rather than 
get them turned topsy-turvy, as we are 
prone to do from time to time in our 
dialogs on this floor. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am glad to be re- 
assured by the Senator that General Ky 
is not in charge of our policy out there. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator knows he is 
not in charge of our policy. He does not 
need any reassurance. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am reassured, be- 
cause I would hate to think we are in- 
vesting $2 billion a month and the lives 
of our men trying to save a leader who 
says his only hero is Adolph Hitler. So 
it is reassuring to know that he has only 
very limited influence on our policy. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator from South 
Dakota is a historian in his own right, 
and a very distinguished historian. He 
knows the history of this area, and he 
realizes better than most of us that we 
are talking about an entire part of the 
world over there, that we are not talk- 
ing about minutiae of the regime of one 
man, or a single government. 

We have to take these things as they 
occur. We cannot prevent them. We 
cannot pre-set them. We cannot pre- 
date them. That is a part of the price 
we pay for world leadership. Unless we 
are willing to be an aggressor, unless we 
are willing to try to make the world over 
in our image, we have to take our 
chances as a sort of policeman and arbi- 
ter of the world—particularly a world in 
which some still find some reward for 
the use of force. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, and then I shall be happy 
3 to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the dis- 
cussion that has been taking place. I 
wish to say that, as my good friend, the 
Senator from Wyoming, is well aware, 
I sometimes find it difficult to follow his 
arguments on Vietnam. 

I find it puzzling, for example, to know 
what he means when he says that “the 
Ky position is not the key position in 
southeast Asia.” 

I prefer to direct my remarks, how- 
ever, not to the continuing debate on 
the wisdom of our involvement in that 
tragic war, but rather to the thrust of 
the Senator’s amendment. 

I simply must take exception to some 
of the factual assertions that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming has 
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just made. He has said, for example, 
that he thinks this program should be 
tapered down. I think so, too. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
thought so for years. We have under- 
taken in various ways to try to trim back 
the program. 

We have attempted to set standards 
without effect. We have attempted to 
set ceilings. Yet, the program continues 
to grow like crabgrass. 

Once we supplied 17 foreign countries. 
The number now exceeds 50 foreign 
countries. Our arms aid is proliferating 
all over the world. 

I say again that the Senator from 
Wyoming is incorrect on his facts when 
he suggests that this program is being 
cut back owing to the tremendous cost 
of our involvement in Vietnam. It is 
not. 

As recommended by the administra- 
tion, the program this year, outside of 
Vietnam, is larger than last year, and 
even with the modest cut adopted by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
program remains larger than it was last 
year for all other foreign countries, apart 
from Vietnam. 

I have listened to the discussion con- 
cerning the military assistance program 
in Latin America. Let me say that I 
think there are places in Latin America 
where military assistance might be indi- 
cated, and wherever reasonably indi- 
cated, I would be for it. 

I think, for example, of Venezuela 
where there is a Castroite problem, and 
where there is a fine government. I 
think it is perfectly appropriate for us to 
help that government, even to the point 
of supplying arms and equipment to help 
deal with the threat. However, our in- 
stitutionalized military assistance pro- 
gram is being applied indiscriminately in 
Latin America. The arguments that 
have been offered over the years to sus- 
tain the program, the rationale that has 
been presented to the committee, has 
changed completely during the time that 
I have served as a member. 

We were first told that the program 
was necessary because of overall hemi- 
spheric defense plans, that if another 
world war should occur, various Latin 
American countries had assigned roles to 
play in freeing the sea lanes so that U.S. 
forces could be committed elsewhere. 

This line of argument reached a ludi- 
crous point, when the Pentagon once sent 
to the committee, as justification for our 
military assistance to Uruguay, the ex- 
planation that Uruguay was to help de- 
fend the Panama Canal. We sent back 
a map, and we have not heard that argu- 
ment since. 

But we have heard new arguments, 
and these new arguments, once scruti- 
nized, do not hold up well, either. 

I tried to mark out these arguments in 
the speech I made earlier today on be- 
half of my own amendment to cut the 
bill by $100 million. Copies of that 
speech are available to Senators who may 
be interested. 

But the fact is that we are, through 
the proliferation of this program, en- 
couraging regional arms contests that 
make no sense. The fact is that, by 
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credit made available through this pro- 
gram, we have only recently financed the 
procurement by Argentina, of all coun- 
tries, of 50 jet fighter planes. We now 
have the head of the Chilean Air Force 
here in Washington, without doubt bar- 
gaining for jet fighter planes for Chile. 

I say to the Senate that Argentina and 
Chile are not going to go to war. This is 
a senseless competition in the regalia of 
war, and it is being financed and encour- 
aged by the Government of the United 
States. This makes no sense. It cannot 
be reconciled with the foreign policy ob- 
jectives of the United States in Latin 
America. 

We are now—in the middle of 1966— 
paying for a $2-billion-a-month war in 
Asia, with precious little help from oth- 
er countries. Yet, we are being asked 
to carry on business as usual everywhere 
else, including a bigger military assist- 
ance program in other parts of the world. 

I am going to support the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. It makes sense. If it is re- 
jected, I would hope that the Senate 
would consider favorably the amendment 
that I have offered which is more modest 
in its size and, when taken in considera- 
tion with the levels of authorization ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives, 
would, in effect, do no more than hold 
the line on military assistance for the 
coming year. 

I commend the Senator from South 
Dakota for going further, for saying: 
“That is not enough. I am not content 
with it.” 

The case for justifying this program, 
as it is offered to us from year to year 
by administration witnesses, falls short, 
particularly where military assistance is 
directed into little countries in Africa, 
Latin America, and places remote from 
the Communist world. 

I think that until Congress takes the 
kind of action that the Senator from 
South Dakota advocates, we will see this 
program continue to grow everywhere, 
carried on by the very momentum of the 
bureaucracy that administers it. 

I think the time has come, in view of 
the cost of our involvement in the Viet- 
namese war to begin to trim back mili- 
tary aid elsewhere. 

I hope the Senate will agree to the 
forthright amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Idaho for his re- 
marks. 

I again commend him on the cogent 
statement he made on the floor earlier to- 
day. 

I cannot understand how anyone could 
carefully read the Senator’s seven-page 
statement which he delivered on the floor 
earlier today and still see the logic in 
maintaining this military aid program at 
its present size. 

I have been puzzled for a long time 
why it is, in the face of the obvious fiascos 
of the kind we saw in India and Pakistan 
last year, that so many people continue to 
support almost unlimited funds for the 
shipment of military hardware all over 
the world. 

I think one explanation is the one 
that the Senator from Wyoming gave 
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a few moments ago, that many people 
are afraid that if we do not send the 
arms, either the Soviets or the Chinese 
will. The best answer that I know to 
that argument was delivered by former 
Ambassador Galbraith, our Ambassador 
to India, testifying before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, when he 
pointed out that in one instance after 
another when the Soviets and Chinese 
have sent in arms, they have had the 
same dismal experience that we have, in 
which the governments which they tried 
to assist have turned against their 
interests. 

He cited numerous examples, Indo- 
nesia, and countries in Africa, in which 
that has happened and they had the 
same experience that we had. 

For those of us who are concerned 
about the Soviets picking up the check 
on the military shipments, it would be 
to our interest to let them do it. 

Mr. President, I yield to the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rise 
to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There are other 
Senators waiting for the floor. I object 
to yielding to other Senators except for 
a question. 

The situation now prevails that where 
the Senator who now holds the floor con- 
tinues to hold it, while others who are 
waiting to speak—— 

Mr. McGOVERN. I shall be happy to 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
regular order is called for, the Senator 
ean yield only for a question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe the 
Senator has yielded to me. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts for a question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. I shall be very brief, if the 
Senator yields to me for a question. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I wish I could 
yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I withdraw my objec- 
tion, as far as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is concerned, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
say to the Senator from South Dakota 
that I came to the Senate this morning, 
when we started our debate on this sub- 
ject, with the thought that I would vote 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho. I have since changed my mind, 
and I shall support the committee. I 
shall support the committee because I 
have spoken with the Defense Depart- 
ment—specifically, with the Secretary 
of Defense—and I quote one paragraph 
from the letter of the Secretary of De- 
fense: 

Since the bill was submitted requesting 
the $917 million of new obligatory authority, 
it has become apparent that the amounts 
required for three countries will be increased 
by a total of approximately $62 million. 

Those countries are in the Far East. If 
we vote for the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, we simply will have to 
put the matter on the supplementary 
budget, if the other figures for the other 
countries are carried out. 
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As the Senator knows, these figures are 
classified and cannot be used, but the 
totals can be used. I call to the atten- 
tion of the Senator that the substantial 
amounts of military aid are in the Far 
East. The biggest countries are Korea, 
Formosa, Turkey, Greece, and one other 
which skips my mind for the moment. 
We support those countries in the Far 
East by our military aid. 

This bill does not include the Vietnam 
war and what goes on there. Forty- 
thousand Koreans are now fighting in 
Vietnam. Those men are supported by 
our military establishment from the time 
they move out of Korea until they get to 
Vietnam. But in doing that, they leave 
vacancies, they leave responsibilities in 
Korea which have to be filled by this bill 
and from this military aid. Conse- 
quently, the military aid for Korea is in- 
creased as the troops move out and are 
taken over by the military establishment. 
I call this to the attention of the Senator. 

I know that the Senator has been very 
keen over the years in discussing these 
military establishments. He has studied 
it very hard. 

This is an authorization bill. The 
Committee on Appropriations will have 
another ‘opportunity to deal with this 
matter in the consideration of individual 
amounts to the individual countries. A 
very small amount, comparatively speak- 
ing, would go to Europe and to Africa, 
and not a very large amount would go 
to South America. The great body of 
this authorization would go to the Near 
East, South Asia, and the Far East. 
That is where the problems are today. 

I agree with the Senator that we do not 
have to furnish money to countries to 
shoot at each other. We desire to carry 
out, to the best advantage we can, our 
obligations in Vietnam and those we have 
assumed in the Far East. 

I shall support the committee report, 
because I believe that although $62 mil- 
lion has already been added, a substan- 
tial amount more will be added by the 
time we are through with this bill and 
appropriations are being received. I 
shall vote for the committee report and 
against the amendments that have been 
offered. 

I appreciate the opportunity given to 
me by the Senator from South Dakota 
to speak. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I can well under- 
stand the feelings of the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota, who is well 
versed in the field of military affairs, 
based on personal experience. 

There are questions which could be 
raised about the military appropriation, 
and I am sure the Senator knows that I 
share them, as does he. 

I believe that in view of the difficulties 
which confront the Nation at this time, 
discretion might well be the better part 
of valor. I hope that when this matter 
comes before the Committee on Appro- 
priations, they will see to it that there 
are no new allocations to new countries; 
because we have a habit of trying to get 
our fingers into every corner of the globe. 
I think we do that too often, sometimes 
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too heavily, and perhaps a little restraint 
in the other direction might be bene- 
ficial in the years ahead. 

While I do not favor this amendment 
or the other amendments, I hope that 
the Committee on Appropriations—of 
which I am a member, also—will see that 
something is done in the way of pruning 
where pruning can be achieved. 

Mr. McGOVERN, Mr. President, I wish 
to make one brief point on the comment 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts. The Senator, of course, 
is an authority on these matters of mili- 
tary affairs, and all Senators respect his 
judgment. I wish to remind the Senator 
that nothing in my amendment affects 
the aid that we are sending to Vietnam. 
It has nothing to do with that. That is 
a separate matter that we will be dealing 
with in the Senate as the months go by. 
Nor is there anything in this amendment 
to prevent the transfer of funds within 
the military assistance program. 

In other words, in some of the coun- 
tries we have been assisting, which I 
have indicated here today, and about 
which the Senator from Idaho has 
spoken, it would be a highly questionable 
if not an unwise investment. In those 
eases, funds could be transferred to take 
care of some of the commitments the 
Senator referred to in southeast Asia 
and Korea. 

Even if this amendment were adopted, 
three-quarters of the amount recom- 
mended by the committee would still be 
authorized by our action. 

I appreciate the points the Senator has 
made, and I believe they are covered by 
the terms of the amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should be very 
happy to go over this matter with the 
Senator from South Dakota when it 
comes before the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I have been a member of that 
committee for quite some time. I should 
be happy to go over with the Senator the 
various items to the various countries, 
which are classified and cannot be used 
on the floor in debate, to see if the Sena- 
tor has any pertinent suggestions with 
relation to any one. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I do not have to tell 
the Senator that one matter that is not 
classified is that a number of countries 
are getting military aid from both Rus- 
sia and the United States. Iam curious 
how contributing to the arming of such 
countries provides protection to the free 
world. It might be that some of those 
countries should be given careful con- 
sideration before funds go to them. 

It is that kind of situation that I be- 
lieve opens the way for us to make a 25- 
a gn cut in this military authoriza- 

n. 

I thank the Senator from Massachu- 


setts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator going 
to make a speech? 
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Mr, McCARTHY. I thought that since 
the Senator from Ohio made an excep- 
tion for two Senators, he would make an 
exception for me. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Minnesota is too affable for me. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
supported some of the limitations which 
were imposed on this section of the bill 
in committee. Ido not intend to support 
this reduction. It is my general position 
that the Senate really ought to act to 
give direction with reference to policy, 
rather than to adopt what has been sug- 
gested here—the device of cutting ap- 
propriations in order to influence policy. 

However, I believe that the arguments 
made by the Senator from South Dakota 
and by the Senator from Idaho deserve 
the full consideration of the Senate, since 
what has been happening in the area of 
arms distribution and arms sales, and 
some of the consequences of that dis- 
tribution, do have very serious bearing 
upon the foreign policy of the United 
States and upon world peace. 

I should like to make one or two ob- 
servations. 

First, newly independent countries are 
frequently anxious to acquire arms for 
prestige purposes. The Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in a study pre- 
pared for the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, had this to say about 
the practice of newly independent coun- 
tries securing new and additional arms. 

They say that these countries regard 
the first function of their armed forces 
to be a symbol of sovereignty, and that— 

Their security requirements tend to be 
shaped by this type of irrational considera- 
tion in seeking aid from external sources: 
supersonic jet planes for flyovers, tanks for 
parades, and the like. They are by the same 
token unlikely to use as justification for the 
major portion of their security forces coun- 
ter-insurgency needs (which place high pri- 
5 8 relatively unsophisticated equip- 
ment). 


It has been suggested that nations can 
be listed first-, second-, third-, fourth-, 
or fifth-class nations on the basis of the 
kind of weapons they have. In order to 
be first class, a nation must have nu- 
clear weapons and a delivery system. A 
second-class nation must have nuclear 
weapons but not a delivery system. A 
third-class nation must have jet air- 
planes—at least—of the kind that re- 
flects the mistakes made in the Penta- 
gon. None of the three branches of our 
armed services insofar as I know has 
approved the TFX, We have already be- 
gun to sell a version of the TFX to for- 
eign countries. The TFX may become a 
kind of Edsel for international air de- 
fense, something which will satisfy the 
needs of ail the nations around the world 
but is not satisfactory to any one of the 
branches of our own Defense Depart- 
ment. A fourth-class nation must have 
a boat or boats—preferably a subma- 
rine. A fifth-class nation must have 
tanks, at least. 

Second, supplying arms opens the way 
to influence on the military and also 
on the political policies of the recipient 
countries. 
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I am not going to make an argument 
of my own but I quote Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara who said: 

Our training program provides unique op- 
portunities to expose potential leaders of 
the developing nations to our institutions, 
goals and ideals and thereby to develop valu- 
able understanding and friendship. 


I believe it is important that the mili- 
tary leaders of foreign countries and the 
potential military leaders of foreign 
countries become exposed to our ideas, to 
the principles which govern our military, 
but I suggest that this should not be the 
only force or the principal influence of 
America in developing countries. More 
and more it has developed that our Mili- 
tary Establishment is the principal 
agency through which American ideals 
and objectives are presented in these de- 
veloping countries. 

The evidence is quite clear in country 
after country that the way to political 
power is through control of military 
strength. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has a primary responsibility for the for- 
eign policy of the United States and must 
be concerned about the way in which dis- 
tribution of, not only military equip- 
ment, but military advisers and military 
influence has a bearing on the course 
of world events. 

I hope that institutions in the U.S. 
Government other than the Military 
Establishment will be given or will take 
more responsibility for developing under- 
standing with the future leaders of the 
developing world and acquainting them 
with our goals and ideals. But as the 
Director of Military Assistance for the 
Defense Department has stated: 


Military assistance provides first of all a 
lever to get our ideas across. 


Third, arms sales have been promoted 
and defended in terms of financial and 
budgetary consequences. That should 
be the last consideration in arms dis- 
tribution and should be presented as an 
argument of last resort. 

The Secretary of Defense has fre- 
quently suggested the bearing of sales on 
the balance of payments almost as a 
justification for increasing arms sales. 
On the contrary, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in its report on this bill 
states: 

The U.S. balance of payments is not in 
such a perilous condition that it has to be 
salvaged by taking blood money from poorer 
countries. 


There is a curiously circular quality 
about this balance-of-payments argu- 
ment. 

As stated by the Defense Department's 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Logistics Negotiations, the Penta- 
gon’s chief arms salesman: 

Receipts from military sales account for 
about one-half of the deployment costs of 
our forces, measured in balance-of-payment 
terms. The ability of this country to follow 
a forward strategy is heavily influenced by 
the balance-of-payments costs attributable 
to such a strategy. 


I suggest that everyone in the Senate 
reread and reconsider that statement: 


The ability of this country to follow a 
forward strategy is heavily influenced by the 
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balance-of-payments costs attributable to 
such a strategy. Thus foreign military sales 
are of major interest to the Nation because 
they facilitate arrangements for our security 
throughout the world. 


I am quoting the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary. 

Unmentioned in this argument is any 
reflection on the way in which the fur- 
ther proliferation of conventional arms 
throughout the world makes the deploy- 
ment of troops and our forward strategy 
necessary. 

I will not talk about the situation in 
Latin America at length. It has been 
discussed by others. 

In Latin America, the major purpose 
of our assistance is supposed to be to 
build up internal security capacity. In 
this respect, there appears to be little 
harm in the substantial cutback in the 
Latin American program the committee 
has proposed. In the absence of a mas- 
sive inflow of sophisticated weapons to 
insurgency groups in Latin America—of 
which the United States would be aware 
—it would appear likely that the Latin 
American countries have at their dis- 
posal at present sufficiently sophisticated 
weaponry to assure internal security. A 
study prepared for the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency stated: 

U.S. military security interests would on 
balance certainly not be hampered by a pro- 
gram of regulation and limitation of arms 
and armed forces in Latin America; U.S. pol- 
itical interests would benefit by the con- 
tinued existence at low levels of both. 


Of growing concern in the past several 
months has been the spiraling arms 
build-up in the Middle East, where ten- 
sions among the Arab states and between 
the Arab states and Israel have long 
threatened to explode. Between 1950 
and 1965, we supplied relatively small 
amounts of grant military assistance to 
the area. Now, however, Saudi Arabia 
is buying $400 million worth of British 
supersonic fighters and U.S. Hawk mis- 
Siles. Jordan has received U.S. tanks 
and is buying a limited number of super- 
sonic fighter bombers, reportedly Lock- 
heed F-104’s. The Army equipment for 
Jordan is being supplied under a credit 
arrangement, and the aircraft under a 
cash arrangement, paid in dollars. It is 
difficult to understand how Jordan, 
which has an annual per capita gross 
national product of $233 and which is 
almost entirely dependent on outside 
financial assistance—from the United 
States and the United Kingdom—vwill 
pay for these planes, which cost some $2 
million each. The $4 million annually 
provided by the United Kingdom for 
budget support to Jordan would cover 
only two of them. Of further concern 
is the fact that in the recent arms sale 
to Israel, the United States for the first 
time introduced offensive weapons into 
the area. Yet the State Department still 
persists in maintaining that our policy 
is to refrain from becoming a major sup- 
plier of arms to the Middle East. 

Even countries where our military as- 
sistance program has been very large, 
such as Iran, press us for more arms and 
threaten to go elsewhere if we will not 
supply them. 
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The case of India and Pakistan has 
frequently been cited as the outstanding 
example of the damage the military as- 
sistance program can do. It “caused 
the war” between those two countries, 
Ambassador J. K. Galbraith told the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Mr. Gal- 
braith, our former Ambassador to India, 
is one of those most familiar with that 
situation. Pakistan, which has recently 
been receiving military assistance and 
arms from Communist China, is formal- 
ly allied to us through SEATO, for what- 
ever that is worth, and is reported to 
have received from $1.5 to $2 billion in 
U.S. military assistance over the last 
decade. India refused U.S. military aid 
until her borders were attacked, but had 
been receiving arms from the United 
Kingdom. U.S. arms deliveries to India 
and Pakistan, which were suspended at 
the time of the fighting have been re- 
sumed on a limited basis on the strength 
of the adherence of the two countries 
to the Tashkent agreement. 

Perhaps the most disquieting aspect 
of the arms sales program has been its 
tendency to expand. Encouragement of 
sales as opposed to grants is now our 
official policy. The administration re- 
quest is larger this year than last, be- 
cause the Vietnam assistance program 
has been put in Defense Department 
appropriations. In explaining the 
transfer, Secretary McNamara stated: 

We have relieved the military assistance 
program of some of the pressures which in 
recent years have threatened to distort 
seriously the remainder of the country 
programs. 


Can one then expect that as our effort 
in Thailand, for example, expands, as it 
is now expanding, it too will be moved 
over to another budget if it begins to 
distort the total picture. It does not 
matter what budget column you put the 
figures in, if you are doing the same 
thing and we should not deceive our- 
selves. 

Some figures recently reported should, 
in my judgment, make us stop and con- 
sider where this program is leading us. 

Germany has bought over $3 billion 
worth of arms from us over the last 4 
years. The Germans agreed to these 
arms purchases to offset the cost to the 
United States of maintaining our troops 
in Germany but apparently, when they 
recently attempted to purchase non- 
defense articles to fulfill these commit- 
ments, the Defense Department insisted 
they buy the arms even though the Ger- 
mans felt they did not need them. 

The United Kingdom is expected to 
spend over $2 billion for arms in the 
United States in future years, a partic- 
ularly large sum given the economic dif- 
ficulties Britain is presently experiencing. 

Other NATO countries have purchased 
almost a billion; even Australia has 
arranged to purchase $800 million worth 
of arms. 

Estimated military sales receipts en- 
tering the balance of payments in fiscal 
year 1966 were $813 million. But the 
gross sales estimate for 1966, including 
military assistance sales and commercial 
sales, is $2.7 billion. The Defense De- 
partment estimates that cash receipts 
for fiscal year 1967 will approximate 
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$1.6 billion, that is, nearly double 1966 
receipts. They will not release their esti- 
mate on gross sales for fiscal year 1967. 
One may wonder whether it too will have 
doubled. Will the United States have 
sold over $5 billion worth of arms in 
just 1 year? 

Mr. President, I suggest that it is time 
seriously to consider putting further 
limitations on this program. At the very 
least, the limitations suggested by the 
committee should be sustained. I in- 
tend to suggest further limitations, as do 
other Senators. 

Finally, I would repeat the suggestion 
I have made previously that the adminis- 
tration give serious emphasis to Presi- 
dent Johnson's proposal to the Disarma- 
ment Conference meeting in Geneva that 
“countries, on a regional basis, explore 
ways to limit competition among them- 
selves for costly weapons often sought for 
reasons of illusory prestige.” This, and 
not further encouragement of the arms 
sales program, should be our goal. 

Mr. McGOVERN, I thank the Sena- 
tor, not only for his very fine statement 
which he has made today, but for the 
article which he wrote for the Saturady 
Review of Literature a few weeks ago. 
It was very helpful in guilding my think- 
ing. 

(At this point, Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York assumed the chair.) 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to preface my remarks with the proc- 
lamation issued by the Tricontinental 
Conference which met in Havana, Cuba, 
between the 3d and 14th of January 
1966. 

At that conference were assembled 
Communist representatives from 83 
countries. The term “Tricontinental 
Conference” was adopted because it was 
supposed to advocate primarily the 
cause of communism in South America, 
Africa, and Asia. 

I read the declaration: 

Imperialism will never voluntarily re- 
nounce its policy of exploitation, plunder, 
aggression and intervention. 

The people of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America know by their own experience that 
Yankee imperialism, the implacable enemy 
of all the peoples of the world, is the main 
redoubt of colonial oppression and interna- 
tional reaction. Yankee imperialism covers 
the map with its capital, extracting millions 
of dollars yearly for its monopolies. Yankee 
imperialism commits all sorts of abominable 
crimes against the people and actively pre- 
pares attacks against socialist countries and 
against the world peace. 


The proclamation continues: 

The Conference hereby proclaims that the 
primary task of the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America is to intensify the struggle 
against imperialism, colonialism, neo- 
colonialism and to win and consolidate na- 
tional independence especially against the 
exploitation practiced by the Yankees. 
The merging of efforts will turn active 
solidarity on our continent into a new his- 
torical force of colossal dimensions. 


Mr. President, I repeat that this 
declaration was issued in Havana, Cuba, 
at the Tri-Continental Conference with 
83 countries represented by delegates 
from the Communist peoples of the 
world. 

I cannot bring myself to the con- 
clusion that the people of the United 
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States, or Congress, should adopt the 
attitude that the challenge to the security 
of our country has come to an end. 

It has not. It still faces us. It will face 
us with continued intensity unless we re- 
main alert to the challenge that stares at 
us in stark reality. 

Mr. President, the fact is that in the 
past 5 years our military assistance pro- 
gram has been cut from approximately 
$600 or $700 million since John F. Ken- 
nedy became President. The amount was 
approximately $1.7 billion. It has been 
reduced to $917 million. It has been 
stripped to the bone. 

Mr. President, in this connection, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a short statement con- 
cerning this amount. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REBUTTAL oF $150 MILLION CUT IN 
MILLION NOA 

1. Same basic reasons apply as in rebuttal 
of $100 million cut to $917 million NOA. 

2. Reduction of this magnitude (about 
one-sixth of NOA) would undoubtedly re- 
quire wiping out smaller programs as well as 
drastic cuts in larger programs (China, 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, Korea). 

3. Impact of a cut of this magnitude would 
be particularly significant at this time when 
the U.S. is under fire in SE Asia. It would 
signify that the U.S. system is incapable of 
supporting other Free World friends or that 
the U.S. has lost interest in other Free World 
problems. 

4. Increased SE Asia requirements in FY 
1964 and 1965 required that modernization 
programs in the key countries of China, Ko- 
rea, Greece and Turkey be deferred. Equip- 
ment is wearing out and modernization is 
required. The armed forces of these coun- 
tries are essential elements of the total Free 
World deterrent. It is in our national inter- 
est to see that they do not lack the means 
to match their will to resist aggression. 


Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, there 
are among us those who would gladly 
see the Latin American, African, and 
southeast n countries completely 
stripped of their military forces. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield at that point 
for a question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator has 
made reference to the fact that the pro- 
gram has been cut back. As the Sena- 
tor knows, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations excluded the Vietnam portion 
of the military assistance program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. It was excluded 
from the overall amount and the figure 
actually recommended by the committee 
was $14 million more than was available 
for the same purpose last year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Not that much. The 
fact is, the Vietnam allocation has been 
cut from this bi 

e McGOVERN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But still, the program 
has been cut. 

Mr. President, I want to put this prob- 
lem in reverse order. 

What will be the reaction of the Com- 
munists in Russia and China if we, at 
this critical period, begin cutting the 
military assistance program which we 
have rendered in the past to the nations 
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of Latin America, Africa, and southeast 
Asia? 

They will applaud it. 

The more we strip these countries of 
the meager military forces they possess, 
the greater will be the joy of the Commu- 
nists. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield at that point 
for a question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that most 
of the military assistance program which 
America gives to African countries is 
given in the nature of rentals for mili- 
tary bases which the United States en- 
joys the privilege of occupying there? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the absolute 
fact. Our principal military assistance 
goes to the nations on the periphery of 
China and Russia. It goes to Turkey, 
to Greece, and, of course, to Pakistan 
and to India—also to Korea and to Na- 
tionalist China. 

Now then, if we cut the program at this 
critical period, what will be its effect on 
the Communist world if the cut is 
instituted? 

It will mean more encouragement to 
Ho Chi Minh and to Mao Tse-tung to 
contend that we are abandoning our 
position in southeast Asia. 

We have already done enough by in- 
ducing Ho Chi Minh to claim that our 
fliers are criminals. He did not have to 
say it. The charge has been made here 
that our country has been a criminal 
aggressor. I can understand how Ho 
Chi Minh has now said, “I will execute 
the American fliers because they have 
criminally trespassed the lines in south- 
east Asia.” I am amazed that he did 
not say it at an earlier date. The words 
coming out of Washington are entirely 
too frequent, that we are the aggressor, 
that we are the ones who are killing 
innocent American fightingmen and 
civilians, that we are the ones trying to 
colonize southeast Asia and steal their 
resources and steal the richness of their 
manhood and their womanhood. 

The charge has been made that we are 
making prostitutes out of South Viet- 
namese women and that we are the crea- 
tors of brothels. 

I reject that charge, and I reject it 
vigorously. 

The story has not been told as to how 
our aid is distributed throughout the 
world. 

I read from page 170 of the transcript 
of hearings: 

Secretary McNamara. I think I can sum- 
marize the whole $917 program very concise- 
ly for you. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I would be very glad 
to hear that. 

Secretary McNamara, There are 10 coun- 
tries on the periphery of the Sino-Soviet bloc 
receiving 75 percent of the total. 


If anyone thinks the Sino-Soviet bloc 
is friendly to our country and that we 
ought to free their periphery for what- 
ever they want to do, I say reduce the 
cut. 

To continue from the transcript of 
hearings, Secretary McNamara said: 

There are four countries in which we have 
base rights— 
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And I read what the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] has just 
said— 
receiving about $23 million. There is $56 
million for credit assistance to help finance 
sales of U.S. military equipment. There are 
four countries in which we are completing 
our past commitments. There are 12 coun- 
tries to which we assign trainers and provide 
training assistance only, and there are about 
27 countries, 10 of which are in Latin Amer- 
ica, for which we have very small programs, 
averaging something on the order of $2 mil- 
lion or less per country per year. 


The arguments that have been made 
would imply and probably express the 
proposition that we are sending huge 
caches of military equipment to little 
nations around the world. That is not 
the fact. 

I continue to read from the transcript 
of hearings: 

Senator SPARKMAN. I notice in your state- 
ment that about 10 percent goes to Latin 
America and to Africa. 

Secretary McNamara. Yes; that is correct, 
about $75 million to Latin America, and 
about $31 million to Africa; and of the 
African amount, about $19 million is in the 
nature of rent for our military bases in two 
countries. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Two of the base coun- 
tries are included? 

Secretary McNamara. Are in Africa—that 
is correct, Senator. 

The total of African programs, if you ex- 
clude the two countries in which we have 
bases, is on the order of $12 to $13 million. 


The cry is about sending military 
equipment into Africa to induce those 
nations to engage in combat with each 
other. Ido not recall how many nations 
are in Africa, but I would say there are 
40, and the total amount we are sending 
is $12 to $13 million, excluding the $19 
million which goes primarily as rent for 
the bases we have there. 

I continue to read from the transcript 
of hearings: 

Mr. Sparkman. Do I understand the 
amount requested this year is less than that 
in previous years? 

Secretary McNamara. The amount at the 
time I came into office was $1,700 million in 
new obligational authority for fiscal 1961. 
We are requesting $917 million for fiscal 1967, 
a reduction of about $800 or $900 million. 


The fact is that part of the reduction 
is reflected because we have taken South 
Vietnam money out of it. 

I continue to read from the transcript 
of the hearings: 

Senator SPARKMAN. Of course, we have to 
keep in mind Vietnam is excluded. 

Secretary McNamara. In both years. I also 
excluded it from the base period, fiscal 1962. 


That is the situation with respect to 
Africa. That is the continent about 
which the main argument is made. I 
want to repeat it for the Recorp—$31 
million is to be given to Africa. Practi- 
cally $19 million of the $31 million is for 
rent for our bases, and $12 million to $13 
million as military aid to all the nations 
in that land. 

We now come to South America: $55 
million is the amount for 19 nations in 
South America. I think 4 or 5 countries 
of South America are the principal re- 
cipients, and they are the nations with 
the largest population, Brazil having 
probably 60 or 70 million. 
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In my opinion, we have cut the military 
assistance program to the bone. It is 
now argued that it should be cut more. 

I wish to finally conclude my words. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ohio 
read to the Senate a few moments ago 
the declaration made by the representa- 
tives of 80-odd Communist countries at 
a meeting in Havana, Cuba, in January. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. When we consider the 
declaration, which is phrased in the se- 
mantics of communism, it amounts to an 
assertion that one of the purposes of the 
Communists is to take over the countries 
of Latin America. Is that correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe so, but there 
are many, even in this Chamber, who 
believe that the Communists have no 
evil purpose or intention with respect to 
the nations of the free world, or no evil 
intentions with respect to the United 
States. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio if the Communist 
nations did not furnish arms to Castro, 
and as a result of their furnishing mili- 
tary aid to Castro we now have a Com- 
munist nation only 90 miles from our 
own coast? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think the Senator’s 
question answers itself. Communist 
China aids are in Cuba and Russian aids 
are in Cuba. Our situation with respect 
to Cuba is now far worse than it was in 
1962. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if, as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, he does not have 
information that Russia is spending vast 
sums of money to keep Castro in power 
in Cuba? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is spending money. 

Mr. ERVIN. Has it not been one of 
the announced purposes of the Castro 
government to export what they call 
revolutionists to the countries of Central 
and South America? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When Bosch was re- 
moved, the information was complete 
that four things were happening: 

First, he was allowing Communists to 
be used in the Dominican Republic to 
propagandize for the Communists. 

Second, he was allowing school build- 
ings to be used by the Communists to in- 
doctrinate the people. 

Third, he was allowing Communists 
to get into the Dominican Republic. 

Fourth, he was allowing Dominican 
Republic youths to go to Havana to be 
indoctrinated in the techniques of Com- 
munist subversion and pushbutton riots. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Ohio feel, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, our furnishing of military 
assistance to Latin American countries is 
inextricably interwoven with our own na- 
tional security? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I must say to the 
Senator from North Carolina that, in my 
judgment, not only the economic assist- 
ance program, but also the military as- 
sistance program, are deeply and inti- 


. mately related with the defense and the 


national security of our Nation. At 
least, that has been the primary basis on 
which I have supported that program. 
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First. The proposed program is de- 
signed to meet only minimum military 
needs of allied and friendly countries in 
fiscal year 1967. 

Second. The number of recipient coun- 
tries has already been reduced to those 
which have need for continued support 
and which are making maximum use of 
their own resources. 

Third. Only a modest amount has been 
set aside for credit sales to assist in shift- 
ing wherever possible from grant to sales 
programs. 

Fourth. Developments in southeast 
Asia may impose additional requirements 
for our support, particularly for Laos and 
Thailand, beyond those now included in 
the fiscal year 1967 programs. 

Fifth. A reduction of this magnitude 
would necessitate heavy cuts in assist- 
ance to the countries which have been 
our stanchest allies, and which coinci- 
dentally are still most in need of our sup- 
port, that is, Greece, Turkey, China, Iran, 
and most importantly, Korea. These 
countries by themselves account for over 
55 percent of this whole military assist- 
ance program. Cuts would be highly 
detrimental to the free world deterrent 
posture and also psychologically unsound 
at this time. 

Sixth. Reductions in programs for the 
newly independent and developing na- 
tions would have the effect of, in some 
cases, eliminating these programs com- 
pletely, and therefore negating our ef- 
forts to strengthen internal security and 
to emphasize civic action. 

Mr. President, I have observed rather 
frequently what is supposed to be a hos- 
tility for the man in uniform in foreign 
countries. That has almost broadened 
itself, in some instances, to a hostility 
for the man in uniform in the United 
States. 

In South America, stability in govern- 
ment has been maintained by the mili- 
tary forces. Remove the military from 
the South American states, and you will 
produce instability. Challenges to the 
government will occur. We have wit- 
nessed, in the United States, what can 
happen in riots when National Guards- 
men and policemen cannot quell them. 

What will happen in these other coun- 
tries, if we practically strip them of their 
military strength, which is used primar- 
ily for internal security? We will create 
a fertile field for unrest, protests, riots, 
demonstrations, and other activities that 
will incapacitate the Government. Vac- 
uums will occur, and Communists will 
step in. 

Someone today said that this military 
assistance program produces results far 
in excess of the costs. I think it has 
produced better results for us than the 
economic aid program. For that reason, 
I shall vote against all of the amend- 
ments that are pending to cut the $917 
million provided below the amount rec- 
ommended by the committee. The 
committee has cut it. The administra- 
tion has also cut it, and it should not be 
cut any more. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
have the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask for the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question in on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], and the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent 
on official business, 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH] is necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
and the Senator from Kansas IMr. 
Pearson] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attotr] and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr, PEARSON] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 71, as follows: 


[No. 161 Leg.] 
YEAS—23 
Bartlett Gruening Moss 
Bayh Hartke Nelson 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass, Neuberger 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Clark McGovern Symington 
Ellender McIntyre Tydings 
Fulbright Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Gore Morse 
NAYS—71 
Aiken Hart Murphy 
Anderson Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bennett Hill Pastore 
Bible Holland Pell 
Boggs Hruska Prouty 
Brewster Inouye Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Robertson 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Russell, S.C. 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Russell, Ga. 
Case Kuchel Saltonstall 
Cooper Lausche Scott 
Cotton Long, Mo. Simpson 
Curtis Long, La. Smathers 
Dirksen Magnuson th 
Dodd Mansfield Sparkman 
Dominick McCarthy nnis 
Douglas McGee 
Eastland Miller Thurmond 
Ervin Mondale Tower 
Fannin Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Fong Montoya Williams, Del. 
Griffin Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Mundt 
NOT VOTING—6 
Allott Hayden Pearson 
Bass McClellan Yarborough 
So Mr. McGovern’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask that 
my amendment to the Church amend- 
ment be called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The AssIsTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 1, line 2, in lieu of “$792,000,000” 
insert ‘$692,000,000". 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the yeas and 
nays previously ordered on my amend- 
ment be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
advise Senators what I propose to do. I 
intend to make a statement in support 
of my amendment, and then I shall ask 
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unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment, because I wish to join with 
the Senator from Idaho in support of 
his amendment, in preference to mine, 

Before I ask for the withdrawal of my 
amendment, I wish to repeat to Senators 
that the supplemental military procure- 
ment and construction authorization 
bill, S. 2791, provided that “funds au- 
thorized for appropriations for the use 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
under this or any other act are author- 
ized to be made available for their stated 
purposes in connection with support of 
Vietnamese and other free world forces 
in Vietnam, and related costs, during 
the fiscal years 1966 and 1967, on such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of 
Defense may determine.” 

It should be made clear that neither 
my amendment nor that of the Senator 
from Idaho relates in any way to fight- 
ing in Vietnam, whether South Viet- 
namese, Korean, or anyone else. It deals 
with cuts in military aid elsewhere in 
the world. There should be no doubt 
left to Senators on that score. 

The report of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee says of this provision: 

Additional funds required during fiscal 
year 1967 for the support of the forces of 
South Vietnam and other free world forces 
in that country would be authorized for, and 
appropriated to, the accounts of the military 
departments. The military assistance pro- 
gram would continue to be legislated sepa- 
rately for activities not associated with Viet- 
nam. 


The figure requested for fiscal 1967 as 
compared with previous years: Fiscal 
1967: $917 million; for 1966: $1,170 mil- 
lion; for 1965: $1,055 million; for 1964: 
$1,000 million. 

Yet since the time $1,170 million was 
provided last year, we have removed 
South Vietnam from the program and 
suspended military aid to Pakistan and 
India, Pakistan having been beneficiary 
of one of the largest of all military aid 
programs. 

Where is the saving that should be re- 
fiected in this year’s military aid? Mili- 
tary aid is on the rise again, exclusive 
of the war in Asia. 

The sum that went to South Vietnam 
under the fiscal 1966 program, plus the 
suspended aid to India and Pakistan that 
was not sent in fiscal 1966, should be 
deducted from the $1,170 million. That 
would be a good deal more than the $253 
million by which this bill is below last 
year’s figure, and it still would not deduct 
from military aid elsewhere the amount 
it is costing us to support “other free 
world forces” in Vietnam. 

Secretary McNamara testified on page 
672 of the hearing: 

Military assistance to South Vietnam will 


amount to about $795 million in the current 
fiscal year. 


The Defense Department figure for 
Vietnam-associated military aid in fiscal 
year 1967 is $650 million. However, an- 
other supplemental could well come in 
early next year. 

Mr. President, in my minority views I 
pointed out that a result of the supple- 
mental authorization was to remove mili- 
tary aid to South Vietnam and others in 
South Vietnam from the pending mili- 
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tary aid bill. Yet, the request for $917 
million scarcely reflects the omission 
from this year’s bill of military assist- 
ance to South Vietnam and others fight- 
ing there. 

As with economic assistance, it is be- 
coming the practice to maintain the level 
of the regular assistance measure, while 
getting additional funds through sepa- 
rate legislation. The separate spigot for 
military aid will cost in the magnitude of 
$630 million in fiscal 1967. 


TRUE COST OF MILITARY AID 


The request of the administration for 
$917 million has been reduced slightly 
by the committee. But the $25 million 
cut is far from commensurate with the 
military aid to Vietnam in last year’s bill 
that is now coming out of the Defense 
budget and does not show up in this bill 
atall. The true expenditure by the tax- 
payers for military assistance in fiscal 
1967 will be around $1.5 billion unless 
this bill is severely cut. This means that 
many countries unaffected by Vietnam 
are getting their military aid increased 
under this bill. 

A reduction here is one way that the 
burden of the Vietnam war could be 
shared by the 55 nations on the list to 
receive military assistance. 

Only South Vietnam and Korea of 
these have troops fighting. Proportion- 
ate reduction in programs for the other 
53 would be little enough for them to 
contribute to the war in Vietnam, a war 
advertised as necessary to protect them 
all. If this is in the fact their war, and 
if they do not care to contribute man- 
power to it, at least they can contribute 
a cut in their military hardware from the 
United States. 

No more than with economic assist- 
ance, can we have “business bigger than 
usual” in military gifts. A reduction of 
at least $100 million from the committee 
bill is not only justified but would still 
maintain them all at roughly last year’s 
level. 

The device of increasing military aid 
to 53 noncombatant countries by fund- 
ing Vietnam separately is one more long 
step down the road to militarization of 
American foreign policy. It must be re- 
sisted by Congress. 

I also call to the attention of Senators 
the views filed by five Republican mem- 
bers of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

They said about military assistance: 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

Since World War II, the United States has 
been paymaster and armorer for half the 
countries of the world. Cost to Americans 
has come to $37 billion. Now, we are being 
asked to authorize an additional $917 mil- 
lion for military assistance excluding at least 
a billion more for paying and supplying the 
South Vietnamese Army. 

In past years, while we called attention to 
deficiences and individual cases of waste on 
the military side of the aid program, we be- 
lieved that for the most part, military assist- 
ance was basically a wise investment. It 
was a small price to pay for keeping the 
peace and keeping American boys off foreign 
battlefields. Events this past year—De 


Gaulle’s highhanded actions in NATO, a near 
war on the subcontinent of Asia with both 
adversaries using American weapons—but 
most of all the almost complete lack of sup- 
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port by our allies in our struggle in Vietnam, 
compel us to recommend a reevaluation and 
major revamping of the military assistance 
program. 

France has been far and away the largest 
recipient of miliary assistance. Through 
1965, France received over $4 billion in grant 
aid including $4.9 million delivered in fiscal 
year 1965. Now France has turned its back 
on us in Vietnam, supports Peking’s entry in- 
to the United Nations and demands the 
evacuation of Americans and closing of all 
our bases on French soil. 

The United Kingdom which has received 
over a billion dollars in American aid con- 
tinues to run her ships into Cuba. British- 
flag ships are hauling supplies into North 
Vietnam ports. Britain has 50,000 jungle- 
trained troops in Malaysia, relatively idle, 
which could be usedin Vietnam. Reportedly, 
they will never be used because opposition 
to the Vietnamese war is so intense in Britain 
that the Labor Government would have a re- 
volt from its own Members if British troops 
were used in Vietnam. 

Over the years, Nationalist China has re- 
ceived over $2 billion in military aid. Her 
soldiers are ready and willing to assist us 
but have not been called upon. 

In Latin America, the half a billion dollars 
we spent on material and equipment, is used 
in many instances to maintain military dic- 
tatorships or help in the overthrow of con- 
stitutional governments. Not a soldier has 
been volunteered for the Vietnamese forces. 

Some of the countries which have received 
American military aid are actively courting 
the Communists. Cambodia, which is now 
providing a haven for North Vietnamese 
forces, and whose army was once equipped 
and 50 percent subsidized by the United 
States, is drawing even closer to Peiping. 

In Africa, where U.S. military assistance 
is relatively new and small to date ($138 mil- 
lion), military coups overthrew seven gov- 
ernments since June 1965: Algeria, Central 
African Republic, Congo (Léopoldville), Da- 
homey, Ghana, Nigeria, and Upper Volta. In 
Europe, two of the largest current recipients 
of military aid—Greece and Turkey—are at 
each other’s throats over Cyprus with an 
uneasy truce being maintained by U.N. 
peacekeeping forces, also largely financed 
with U.S. funds. 

The administration argues that to main- 
tain a foreign soldier in the forward defense 
countries, it only cost the United States one- 
eighth the cost of paying, feeding and cloth- 
ing an American soldier. The point is this: 
Of what value are these foreign armies, large- 
ly equipped with material paid for by the 
American taxpayer, when American boys al- 
most alone are fighting and dying in Viet- 
nam. Of the 55 nations designated for mili- 
tary aid this year, only one—Korea—has sent 
troops to Vietnam. The Philippines is pres- 
ently taking steps to furnish a battalion. 
Australia and New Zealand, where the United 
States has no aid programs, have also sent 
troops. 


Mr. President, these countries are not 
helping us in any way in Vietnam, and 
it seems to me, as I said earlier today, 
and as I discussed in my minority views, 
they at least ought to expect to forego 
some of the military assistance that 
otherwise would go to them while we 
are spending these great sums of money 
in connection with Vietnam. I do not 
believe they should expect us to continue 
to give them this high rate of military 
assistance when we have to spend—the 
figures seem to vary—huge sums of 
money every day in Vietnam, when at 
the same time our administration asks 
for a serious cutback on a whole series of 
domestic programs essential to the 
President’s Great Society program, such 
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as education, poverty, public works, and 
the others in which the President has 
recommended drastie cuts. 

I think the administration has a duty 
to also cut drastically military assistance 


to those countries not involved in the 


Vietnam war. 

It seems clear from the last rollcall 
that the $200 million cut that I have pro- 
posed—which I believe we ought to 
adopt—wiill not be adopted; I do not wish 
to in any way weaken the base made by 
the Senator from Idaho. I supported 
him in committee. I supported him last 
year. We have worked together on this 
for some time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Much has been said 
about the aid we are granting to the na- 
tions of South Africa. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Oregon, based upon testi- 
mony appearing on page 170 of the 
record, whether it is not the fact that 
the aid we are granting to all the coun- 
tries in Africa is $31 million, and of that 
amount, $19 million goes to two coun- 
tries in which we have bases—meaning 
that $12 million goes to 30 countries? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
But my further reply to the Senator is 
that we would be better off if we were not 
spending that money in Africa, and if 
we looked to others to be of assistance to 
them, and paid more attention to our 
needs at home. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon answerd that it was 
true that in Africa the amount pro- 
gramed is a little over $31 million. That 
results from the fact that the Senate 
passed an amendment that I put in the 
bill, limiting aid to the countries of 
Africa. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But that does not 
contradict the fact that to all of the na- 
tions of Africa—I would say there are 40 
of them—vwe are giving $12 million, and 
$19 million is going to two nations as 
rent for bases. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point is—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am reading from 
the testimony. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point is that 
the Senate voted a limitation of $25 mil- 
lion on military aid to all African 
countries, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations is cognizant of the 
fact that we should keep military aid at 
a minimum. But it is also cognizant of 
the fact that we cannot strip them com- 
pletely of military equipment. 

My second question is with regard to 
19 nations of South America. Is it nota 
fact that the military assistance bill puts 
a limitation of $55 million, and of that 
$55 million the great majority goes to 
five countries which have populations 
probably in the aggregate of about 125 
million people? 

Mr. MORSE. That is true, but I do 
not know that it is significant. Even the 
$55 million should be greatly cut. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. F 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to detain the Senate more 
than a few minutes, but inasmuch as I 
presented the amendment earlier this 
morning, and much of the debate took 
place several hours ago, I would like to 
sum up now the issue that is presented 
to the Senate by the pending amend- 
ment. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern] offered an 
amendment to cut the military assist- 
ance program by $250 million. The Sen- 
ate has rejected that amendment. Had 
the amendment been adopted, an ap- 
preciable cut of about 25 percent would 
have been approved. 

The issue presented in the pending 
amendment is quite different. This 
amendment would cut $100 million from 
the bill, or approximately 10 percent. 

But because the other body has au- 
thorized a larger program than the com- 
mittee reported to the Senate, and be- 
cause the two versions of the bill must 
be reconciled in conference, and because 
customarily such differences are cut 
down the middle, the effect of the pas- 
sage of my amendment, when it comes 
before the Congress in the final form of 
a conference report, will most likely be 
to hold the line. 

I believe that if there ever was a time 
to hold the line it is this year. We are 
caught in a grave and costly war in 
Asia which is costing us $2 billion a 
month. We are paying not only all of 
our costs, but the costs of the South 
Vietnamese, and the costs of the other 
forces which have come from Australia 
and Korea to participate. 

These costs, in their totality, are not 
affected in any way by the pending 
amendment. These costs related to Viet- 
nam are not part of the bill, so Sena- 
tors should be perfectly certain in their 
minds that, if they vote to hold the 
line in military assistance elsewhere in 
the world by supporting the amendment 
I have offered, they will not, in any way, 
affect the money allocated to support our 
forees or allied forces in Vietnam. 

I hope the Senate will see fit to ap- 
prove the amendment. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR TO ENGAGE IN 
FEASIBILITY INVESTIGATIONS OF 
CERTAIN WATER RESOURCE DE- 
VELOPMENT PROPOSALS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate 
a message from the House on Senate 
bill 3034. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3034) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in feasibility investi- 
gations of certain water resource devel- 
opment proposals, which was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized 
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(a) to perform such additional analysis 
and studies as may be required on the fol- 
lowing proposals which are pending before 
the Congress: 

REGION 1 


Chief Joseph Dam project, Chelan division, 
Manson unit, along Lake Chelan in north- 
central Washington; 

Rogue River Basin project, Merlin division, 
on Jumpoff Joe Creek, a tributary of the 
Rogue River, in southwestern Oregon; 

Tualatin project, first phase, on the Tuala- 
tin River, near the city of Portland, Oregon; 

Walla Walla project, Touchet division, on 
the Touchet River in southeastern Washing- 
ton; 

Yakima project, Kennewick division exten- 
sion, near the mouth of the Yakima River in 
south-central Washington. 


REGION 3 


Lower Colorado River Basin project, in the 
Lower Colorado River Basin in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Nevada and Utah. 


REGION 5 


Canton project on the Canadian River be- 
low the existing Canton Reservoir in north- 
western Oklahoma; 

Columbus Bend project on the Lower Colo- 
rado River Basin in Texas; 

Palmetto Bend project on the Lavaca and 
Navidad Rivers in Texas. 


REGION 7 


Missouri River Basin project, Midstate di- 
vision, on the north side of the Platte River 
in central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, North Loup 
division, on the North Loup and Loup Rivers 
in east-central Nebraska; and 

(b) to complete his analysis and studies 
and to prepare and process reports on the 
following proposals, which he anticipates will 
be completed or substantially completed on 
or before June 30, 1966: 


REGION 1 


Challis project, Challis Creek division, on 
Challis Creek in southern Idaho; 

Rathdrum Prairie project, Prairie division, 
East Greenacres unit in Idaho, along the 
Idaho-Washington State line east of Spokane, 
Washington; 

Rogue River Basin project, Illinois Valley 
division, on the Illinois River, a tributary of 
the Rogue River, in southwestern Oregon; 

Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Mountain Home division, in the Snake 
River Basin near the cities of Boise and 
Mountain Home, Idaho; 

Umpqua River project, Olalla division, on 
Olalla and Lookingglass Creeks in the south 
Umpqua Basin in southwestern Oregon; 

Upper Snake River project; upper Star 
Valley division, on Salt River and Cow Creek, 
near the town of Afton, Wyoming; 

Willamette River project, Monmouth- 
Dallas Division, on the west side of the Wil- 
lamette River in the vicinity of Monmouth 
and Dallas, Oregon; 

Willamette River project, Red Prairie di- 
vision, along the South Yamhill River near 
the town of Sheridan, Oregon; 

Yakima project, Bumping Lake enlarge- 
ment, on Bumping River in the Yakima 
River Basin in Washington. 

REGION 2 

Central Valley project, Consumnes River 
division, initial phase, in and adjacent to the 
Consumnes River Basin east of Sacramento, 
California; 

Central Valley project, Delta division, 
peripheral canal, in the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta in California; 

Central Valley project, Delta division, Kel- 
logg unit, south of th city of Antioch, Cali- 
fornia; 

Central Valley project, east side division, 
initial phase, on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley from the American River on 
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the north to the foothills of the Tehachapi 
Mountains south of the Kern River; 

Central Valley project, Sacramento River 
Division, West Sacramento canal unit, on 
the west side of the Sacramento River Valley 
and in the Putah Creek Basin in California; 

Central Valley project, San Felipe division, 
in the Santa Clara and Pajaro River Basins 
in the central coastal area of California; 

Sespe Creek project, on the Santa Clara 
River and tributaries in southern California; 

Walker River project on the Walker River 
in west-central California and east-central 
Nevada. 

REGION 4 


Bear River project, first phase, on the Bear 
River and its tributaries in north-central 
Utah and southeastern Idaho, 


REGION 5 


Chikaskia project on the Chikaskia River 
in south-central Kansas and north-central 
Oklahoma; 

Cuero project on the Guadalupe River in 
south-central Texas; 

Liberty Bottoms project on the Red River 
below Denison Dam in south-central Okla- 
homa; 

San Luis Valley project, Closed Basin divi- 
sion, in the Rio Grande Basin in south- 
central Colorado, 


REGION 6 


Missouri River Basin project, James divi- 
sion, Oahe unit (exclusive of Mitchell area), 
involying the diversion of water from the 
existing Oahe Reservoir into the James River 
Valley: 

Missouri River Basin project, South Da- 
kota pumping division, Tower, Greenwood, 
and Yankton units, on the Missouri River in 
southeastern South Dakota; 

Missouri! River Basin project, South Dakota 
pumping division, Wagner unit on the Mis- 
sourl River in the vicinity of Fort Randall 
Dam in southeastern South Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Three-Forks 
division, Jefferson and Whitehall units on 
the Big Hole and Jefferson Rivers above 
Canyon Ferry Dam in southwestern Mon- 
tana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Three-Forks 
division, West Bench unit, on the Big Hole 
River in southwestern Montana near the 
town of Dillon; 

Missouri River Basin project, White qivi- 
sion, Pine Ridge unit, on the White River in 
southwestern South Dakota. 


REGION 7 


Mirage Flats project on the Upper Nio- 
brara River near Hay Springs, Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Cedar Rapids 
division, on the Cedar and Loup Rivers near 
Spalding, Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, lower Nio- 
brara division, O'Neill unit, on the lower Nio- 
brara River in north-central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Ellis unit, on Big Creek in west- 
central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Platte 
division, Narrows unit, on the South Platte 
River near Fort Morgan, Colorado. 

Alaska 

Devil Canyon project, on the Susitna River 
about midway between the cities of An- 
chorage and Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to con- 
tinue feasibility studies on the following 
proposals, which are presently under study 
and which will require further study before 
completion of such studies: 

REGION 1 

Burnt River project, Dark Canyon division, 
on the Burnt River in west-central Oregon; 

Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Okanogan unit, on the 
Okanogan River in north-central Wash- 
ington; 
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Deschutes project, central division, in the 
Deschutes and Crooked River Basins in cen- 
tral Oregon; 

Flathead River project, encompassing the 
Flathead River Basin in northwestern Mon- 
tana; 

Grand Ronde project on the Grande Ronde 
River in northeastern Oregon; 

Rogue River Basin project, Applegate Val- 
ley division, on Applegate Creek, a tributary 
of the Rogue River, near the city of Grants 
Pass, Oregon; 

Rogue River Basin project, Medford divi- 
sion, on the Rogue River in the vicinity of 
the town of Medford, Oregon; 

Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Garden Valley division, along the Payette 
River and in the general vicinity of Boise, 
Idaho; 

Southwest Idaho water development proj- 
ect, Weiser River division, in the Weiser River 
Basin in Idaho; 

Umatilla Basin project, encompassing the 
Umatilla River Basin, centering near the 
town of Pendleton, Oregon; 

Upper Snake River project, American Falls 
Dam replacement on the Snake River near 
the city of American Falls, Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Lynn Crandall 
division, on the Snake River below Palisades 
Dam in southern Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Salmon Falls 
division, south of the Snake River, near the 
city of Twin Falls, Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Snake Plains 
recharge division, encompassing the Snake 
River Plains area north of the Snake River 
in southern Idaho; 

Walla Walla project, Marcus Whitman and 
Milton-Freewater divisions, in the Walla 
Walla River Basin in northeastern Oregon 
and southeastern Washington; 

Willamette River project, Carlton division, 
on the Yamhill River in northwestern 
Oregon; 

Willamette River project, Molalla division, 
on the Molalla and Pudding Rivers in north- 
western Oregon; 

Yakima project, Ahtanum unit, on Ahta- 
num Creek in the Yakima River Basin in 


Washington. 
REGION 2 


Central Valley project, American River 
division, Placerville Ridge unit, between the 
South Fork, American River and the North 
Fork Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, 
California; 

Central Valley project, American River 
division, Pleasant Oaks unit, between the 
South Fork American River and the North 
Fork Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, 
California; 

Central Valley project, Cosumnes River 
division, Fair Play unit, on the Middle Fork 
Cosumnes River east of Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; 

Central Valley project, East Side division, 
ultimate phase, on the east side of the San 
Joaquin Valley from the American River on 
the north to the foothills of the Tehachapi 
Mountains south of the Kern River; 

Central Valley project, Pit River division, 
Allen Camp unit, on the Pit River northeast 
of Redding, California; 

Central Valley project, Stanislaus River 
division, Sonora-Keystone unit, on the Sta- 
nislaus River in the general vicinity of 
Sonora, California; 

Lompoc project on the lower Santa Ynez 
River in southern California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
English Ridge unit, on the upper Eel River 
and in the Putah Creek and adjacent areas 
north of San Francisco Bay, California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, 
Knights Valley unit in the Russian River 
Basin and adjacent areas north of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, California; 

North Coast project, Eel River division, ul- 
timate phase, in the Eel River Basin in 
northwestern California with facilities for 
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the diversion of excess water into the Cen- 
tral Valley Basin; 

North Coast project, Lower Klamath River 
division, in the Lower Klamath River Basin 
in northwestern California with facilities for 
the diversion of excess water into the Cen- 
tral Valley Basin; 

North Coast project, Lower Trinity River 
division (exclusive of Paskenta-Newville 
Reservoir), encompassing that portion of the 
Trinity River Basin below the existing Lewis- 
ton Dam of the Central Valley project, the 
the upper portion of the Mad and Van Duzen 
Rivers and the west side tributaries of the 
Sacramento River in California; 

North Coast project, lower Trinity River 
division, Paskenta-Newville Dam and Reser- 
voir on Stony and Thomes Creeks in the 
Sacramento River Basin in California; 

Ventura River project extension in the 
Ventura River Basin near Ventura, Califor- 
nia; 

Washoe project, Hope Valley division, on 
the Carson River in California and Nevada; 

Washoe project, Newlands extension divi- 
sion, on the lower Carson River near the city 
of Fallon, Nevada. 

REGION 3 

Black River-Springerville-Saint Johns 
project on the Black River and Little Colo- 
rado River near Springerville and Saint 
Johns, Arizona; 

Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, Coachella divi- 
sion, on the Coachella Canal in southern 
California; 

Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, Imperial divi- 
sion, on the All-American Canal and the Im- 
perial Valley distribution system in southern 
California; 

Flagstaff-Williams project, near the cities 
of Flagstaff and Williams, Arizona; 

Kingman project, on the Colorado River 
and near the city of Kingman, Arizona; 

Moapa Valley pumping project in the 
Muddy River Basin in southern Nevada; 

San Pedro-Santa Cruz project in the San 
Pedro and Santa Cruz River Basins in south- 
eastern Arizona; 

Upper Gila River project on the Gila River 
and its tributaries in western New Mexico 
and eastern Arizona. 

REGION 4 

Bear River project, second phase, on the 
Bear River and its tributaries in north-cen- 
tral Utah and southeastern Idaho; 

Central Utah project, ultimate phase, 
Uintah unit, on the Whiterock and Uinta 
Rivers in northeastern Utah. 

REGION 5 

Brantley project on the Pecos River up- 
stream from Carlsbad, New Mexico; 

Cibolo project on Cibolo Creek in the San 
Antonio River Basin in Texas; 

Eastern New Mexico water supply project in 
northeastern New Mexico; 

Nueces River project on Frio River in the 
Nueces River Basin in the vicinity of Corpus 
Christi, Texas; 

Portales project near the town of Portales 
in eastern New Mexico; 

Rio Grande water salvage project, New 
Mexico division, on the Rio Grande River be- 
tween the Colorado-New Mexico State line, 
and the existing Caballo Reservoir; 

Texas Basins project, encompassing the 
gulf coastal streams of Texas extending from 
the Sabine River on the north to the Rio 
Grande on the south. 

REGION 6 

Missouri River Basin project, Big Horn 
Basin division, Shoshone extension unit, 
Polecat Bench area, in northwestern Wyo- 
ming near the city of Powell; 

Missouri River Basin project, Cannonball 
division, Mott unit, on the Cannonball 
River in southwestern North Dakota; 
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Missouri River Basin project, Helena-Great 
Falls division, Fort Benton unit, on the Mis- 
souri River in north-central Montana near 
the town of Fort Benton; 

Missouri River Basin project, Musselshell 
division, Lower Musselshell unit, on the 
lower reaches of the Musselshell River near 
the town of Mosby, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Powder divi- 
sion, Kaycee unit, on the Middle Fork and 
main stem of the Powder River in north- 
eastern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Marias divi- 
sion, Marias-Milk unit, in the Marias and 
Milk River Basins in north-central Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Dakota 
pumping division, Pollock-Herreid unit, on 
the Missouri River in north-central South 
Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, Sun-Teton 
division, Sun-Teton unit, on the Sun and 
Teton Rivers in the vicinity of Great Falls, 
Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone 
division, Billings pump unit, at the city of 
Billings, Montana; 

Missouri River Basin project, Yellowstone 
division, Cracker Box and Stipek units, along 
the Yellowstone River near the town of Glen- 
dive, Montana. 

REGION 7 

Missouri River Basin project, Blue divi- 
sion, Little Blue unit, along the Little Blue 
River in south-central Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Blue divi- 
sion, Sunbeam unit, on the West Fork of the 
Big Blue River in southeastern Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Laramie di- 
vision, Wheatland unit, on the Laramie River 
in southeastern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Mount Evans 
division, Upper South Platte unit, on the 
South Platte River near the city of Denver, 
Colorado; 

Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, La Prele unit, on La Prele Creek, 
near the town of Douglas, Wyoming. 

ALASKA 

Lake Grace project on Grace Creek on 
Revillagigedo Island, Alaska; 

Takatz Creek project on Takatz Creek on 
Baranof Island near Sitka, Alaska. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
gage in feasibility studies on— 

(a) the following proposals, presently 
scheduled for invitation on or before June 
30, 1967: 

REGION 1 

Umpqua River project, Azalea division, on 
Cow Creek, a tributary of the Umpqua River 
in southwestern Oregon; 


Chief Joseph Dam project, Okanogan- 
Similkameen division, Oroville-Tonasket 
unit, Washington. 


REGION 2 
North Coast project, Eureka division, en- 
compassing the lower reaches of the Mad, 
Van Duzen, and Eel Rivers in northwestern 
California. 
REGION 3 
Boulder Canyon project, All-American 
Canal system water salvage, East Mesa unit, 
on the East Mesa of the Imperial Valley in 
southern California; 
Mojave River project in the Mojave River 
Basin in southern California; 
Santa Margarita project on the Santa Mar- 
garita River in southern California. 
REGION 4 


Ute Indian unit, developing waters tribu- 
tary to the Colorado River in northeastern 
and north-central Utah. 

REGION 6 

Missouri River Basin project, James divi- 
sion, Oahe unit, Mitchell section, near the 
city of Mitchell, South Dakota. 


r 
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REGION 7 


Missouri River Basin project, Bostwick divi- 
sion, Scandia unit, near the town of Belleville 
in north-central Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Oregon Trail 
division, Glendo inundated water rights irri- 
gation unit, near Glendo Reservoir in east- 
ern Wyoming; 

Missouri River Basin project, Smoky Hill 
division, Kanopolis unit on the Smoky Hill 
River below the existing Kanopolis Dam in 
central Kansas; and 

(b) the following p als, presently 
scheduled for initiation after June 30, 1967: 


REGION 1 


Chehalis River Basin, Adna division, in the 
Upper Chehalis River Basin near the cities of 
Centralia and Chehalis, Washington; 

Upper Owyhee project, Jordan Valley divi- 
sion, on Jordan Creek in the Upper Owyhee 
River Basin in southeastern Oregon and 
southwestern Idaho; 

Upper Snake River project, Big Wood divi- 
sion, in southern Idaho in the Big Wood 
River Basin near the towns of Ketchum and 
Sun Valley; 

Upper Snake River project, Oakley Fan 
division, south of the Snake River near Bur- 
ley, Idaho; 

Tualatin project, second phase, in the 
Tualatin River Basin twenty miles west of 
Portland, Oregon. 


REGION 2 


Lake Tahoe project in the Lake Tahoe 
Basin in eastern California and western Ne- 
vada and the American River Basin in Call- 
fornia. 

REGION 3 


Morongo-Yucca-Upper Coachella Valley 
project in Riverside County, California. 

Little Rock Dam and Reservoir, Little Rock, 
California, 

REGION 4 

Colorado River Basin, power peaking ca- 
pacity, in the Colorado River Basin in Ari- 
zona, Colorado, and Utah, and in the eastern 
part of Bonneville Basin along the Wasatch 
Mountains in Utah; 

Grand County development, in the Colo- 
rado River Basin in southeastern Utah; 

Gray Canyon project, on the Green River 
in eastern Utah; 

Price River development, in the Price River 
Basin in eastern Utah; 

San Juan County development, in the 
Colorado River basin in southeastern Utah; 

Ute Indian unit of the Central Utah proj- 
ect, ultimate phase. 


REGION 5 


Mimbres project in the Mimbres River Ba- 

sin in southwestern New Mexico. 
REGION 6 

Missouri River Basin project, North Da- 
kota pumping division, Horsehead Flats and 
Winona units on the east side of the Missouri 
River in the general vicinity of Linton, North 
Dakota; 

Missouri River Basin project, South Da- 
kota pumping division, Grass Rope and Fort 
Thompson units on the Missouri River in the 
vicinity of the towns of Lower Brule and 
Fort Thompson, South Dakota. 


REGION 7 


Missouri River Basin project, Elkhorn divi- 
sion, Highland unit, on the Upper Elkhorn 
River in northeastern Nebraska; 

Missouri River Basin project, Solomon di- 
vision, Glen Elder irrigation unit, on the 
Solomon River in the vicinity of the towns 
of Downs and Delphos, Kansas; 

Missouri River Basin project, Marais des 
Cygnes River Basin project. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary, pursuant to the au- 
thority contained in sections 2 and 3 of this 
Act, shall submit to the Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the Senate and 
House of Representatives within one year 
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after completion of the final feasibility plan 
those studies of proposals determined to be 
feasible, with alternate studies for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
each water resource project or proposal in all 
instances where practical alternatives are 
known to the Secretary. The Secretary shall 
provide in the initial and/or alternate stud- 
ies all the data and information on short- 
term benefits and costs necessary for the 
comprehensive and integrated development 
of each water resource project or proposal, 
including any and all factors directly, in- 
directly, ancillary and/or incidental to the 
comprehensive development of each water 
resource project or proposal. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
gage in feasibility studies on additional pro- 
posals when and to the extent that the costs 
of such studies shall have been advanced by 
non-Federal sources. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the House 
amendments and ask for a conference 
with the House, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CHURCH, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. JACKSON, Mr. KUCHEL, 
and Mr. ALLOTT conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SALES ACT OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3583) to promote the for- 
eign policy, security, and general welfare 
of the United States by assisting peoples 
of the world in their efforts toward 
internal and external security. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to take about 2 minutes to reiterate 
what I have stated before. If the 
amendment now pending is adopted it 
will in no manner affect the military as- 
sistance program for South Vietnam. It 
will not disturb the amount that was 
made available last year for Korea, 
Taiwan, and for NATO infrastructure. 
The same amounts made available last 
year for these programs will be continued 
available if the Church amendment is 
adopted. 

However, if the amendment is adopted 
the administration should eliminate the 
aid that is programed in the pending 
measure for India and Pakistan. It will 
not be possible to increase the amount 
for NATO infrastructure to $90 million 
which is $20 million more than was made 
available in fiscal year 1966 and almost 
twice the sum made available for this 
purpose in fiscal year 1965. 

As the Senator from Idaho has stated, 
if his amendment is adopted it will per- 
mit us to hold the line in the military 
assistance program. It will in no way 
affect aid that is to be given to those 
countries on the periphery of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. 

I hope the amendment is adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
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the minority leader, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay”; if 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senater from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
Hav DEN J. and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MeCLzLLANI, are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], is necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sEN] is detained on official business, and 
his pair has been previously announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attotrr] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 37, as follows: 
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YEAS—55 
Bartlett Hart Muskie 
Bayh Hartke Nelson 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Boggs Holland Pell 
Brewster Hruska Prouty 
Burdick Inouye Proxmire 
Byrd, Va Jordan,Idaho Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass. Robertson 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, S. C. 
Clark Magnuson Russell, Ga. 
Cotton McCarthy n 
Curtis McGovern 
Dominick McIntyre Tydings 
er Metcalf Williams, N. J. 
Mondale Williams, >- 
Fulbright Monroney Young, N. Dak, 
Gore Morse Young, Ohio 
rifin Moss 
Gruening Mundt 
NAYS—37 
Aiken Hickenlooper Murphy 
Anderson Jackson Pastore 
Bennett Javits Ribicoff 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Carlson Kuchel Scott 
Case Lausche Smathers 
Long, Mo. Smith 
Dodd Long, La. Sparkman 
Douglas Mansfield Stennis 
Eastland McGee Thurmond 
Ervin Miller Tower 
Fong Montoya 
Harris Morton 
NOT VOTING—8 
Allott Hayden Simpson 
Bass McClellan Yarborough 
Dirksen Pearson 
So Mr. Cuurcn’s amendment (No. 711) 
was agreed to. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT and Mr. ELLENDER 
moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Senator from 
Alaska yield briefly so that I might in- 
quire of the majority leader as to his 
plans for the remainder of the day? 

Mr. GRUENING. I am happy to yield 
for that purpose. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
acting minority leader, the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], it is the hope 
that the Senate will continue the pace 
which it has now set and will be in a 
position to consider as many amend- 
ments tonight as possible, and perhaps 
finish the bill; but we will have to let the 
situation take its course. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Otherwise, at what 
time does the majority leader contem- 
plate having the Senate convene tomor- 
row? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Because of the 
progress made today, I would say at 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend. 


AMENDMENT NO. 705 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 705, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Alaska 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment (No. 705), as follows: 

On page 6, line 22, strike out the semi- 
colon and substitute a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Providing, That with respect to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization maxi- 
mum effort should be made to obtain multi- 
lateral rather than unilateral financing of 
such facilities: Provided further, That in 
connection with the forthcoming removal 
of North Atlantic Treaty Organization mili- 
tary bases and facilities from France, the 
President shall report to the Congress on 
October 1, 1966, and each sixty days there- 
after until June 30, 1967, what arrangements 
haye been made with each of the remaining 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization allies 
for each of them to bear their fair share of 
the costs of moving North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization bases and faclilties from 
France and of establishing equivalent bases 
and facilities in other North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries.” 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 

NATO infrastructure program which 
was started in 1951, provides fixed de- 
fense installations and facilities re- 
quired for the training of NATO forces in 
peacetime and for their operational use 
in wartime. Funds required to construct 
facilities approved for construction in 
the NATO infrastructure program are 
provided through international cost 
sharing, and each member nation’s share 
is determined on the basis of periodically 
negotiated cost-sharing agreements. 
U.S. contributions have varied from 
about 43 to 31 percent in more recent 
years. The United States has incurred 
financial commitments in excess of a 
billion dollars as its share of the cost of 
the NATO infrastructure program. 
_ Concomitantly with this program the 
U.S. military forces in Europe have been 
spending large amounts of appropriated 
funds for the construction of facilities 
for U.S. forces which are utilized as part 
of the NATO organization. 

A limited review by the General Ac- 
counting Office uncovered about $200 
million in construction costs which were 
borne entirely by the United States be- 
cause the Department of Defense had 
not sought to obtain NATO funding for 
these projects. The projects included 
air weapons control systems, missile fa- 
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cilities, airfield facilities, petroleum 
storage facilities, ammunition storage 
facilities, and war headquarters con- 
struction. The GAO report notes that 
the unilateral construction of military 
facilities in Europe by the U.S. military 
services without requesting NATO fund- 
ing has been a common practice. All of 
these facilities were constructed to sup- 
port NATO committed forces and were 
being used for this purpose. 

This matter is of particular impor- 
tance at this time. President de Gaulle 
has requested the United States to re- 
move its bases and all of its forces from 
France by April 1967, and the U.S. offi- 
cials are at present hunting for other 
sites for NATO bases in the Netherlands 
and in Belgium and elsewhere. I ask 
unanimous consent to include at the con- 
clusion of my remarks a newspaper arti- 
cle from the Christian Science Monitor 
on the search that is now underway for 
new sites to relocate NATO bases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, Con- 
gress can take action now to prevent 


. the waste of funds that occurred earlier 


when the U.S. military services bore the 
entire cost of the construction of bases 
for NATO uses without seeking NATO 
funding and the proration of costs in 
accordance with existing NATO agree- 
ments. 

Early last week in connection with the 
work of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Aid Expenditures of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I re- 
turned from Europe where I received 
extensive briefings on the impending 
moves of bases out of France. From 
what I could determine no effort has as 
yet been made to explore with the re- 
maining NATO countries the possibility 
of cost sharing either in the expenses of 
moving the existing bases or of estab- 
lishing new bases. 

Congressional action is needed imme- 
diately. It is necessary that there be a 
periodic review of cost sharing. 

Exursrr No. 1 
NATO Untrs Hunt New QUARTERS 
(By Robert R. Brunn) 

WASHINGTON. —Special American teams are 
criss-crossing the Low Countries, West Ger- 
many, Italy, and the United Kingdom these 
days. They are examining facilities, railroad 
networks, population densities, leasing and 
sale arrangements, costs, and national legal 
restrictions. 

It’s all part of American and NATO efforts 
to plan for a shift in personnel, headquarters, 
supply depots, oil lines, and air bases out of 
France in the wake of President de Gaulle’s 
decision to withdraw his nation from an ac- 
tive role in NATO. 

Pentagon planners admit the De Gaulle 
decision leaves them with monumental prob- 
lems. 

Intricate discussions with the French, al- 
ready begun on an exploratory basis, will try 
to pin down details of a proposed NATO- 
French strategic link-up. But Pentagon offi- 
cials believe little can be achieved until after 
President de Gaulle's June visit to Moscow. 


WEAKNESS IMPENDING? 


One general says unless President de Gaulle 
“gives us a certain promise of specific action 
and we believe in the credibility of the French 
assurances” a military weakness will exist 
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fairly soon. He indicated that a military 
stand at the Rhine River would hardly be 
feasible without the backing of French ter- 
ritory, manpower, and industrial resources. 

Any new strategy could be bolstered in the 
1970's by the planned advent of new C-54A 
jet transports. Each could carry 1,000 troops, 
or 110 tons of cargo, across the Atlantic. 

The Pentagon assesses current Soviet pol- 
icy in Europe as relatively moderate, but does 
not take it for granted this moderation nec- 
essarily will continue. 

A few years ago Pentagon intelligence listed 
the Soviet Union’s armed force as 5,750,- 
000; this estimate now has been scaled down 
to 3,150,000. 

Soviet ground combat troops are estimated 
at 2,000,000; East European nations have an- 
other 1,000,000. NATO nations have 2,200,- 
000 troops in uniform, including the French. 
Citing these statistics Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Alain C. Enthoven said recently, 
“It certainly cannot be said that we are 
hopelessly outmanned or outgunned.” 


COMPARISON DRAWN 


This comparison is offered in the Pentagon 
as evidence that the Soviet Union, despite 
the French semidefection, will not be able 
to take military advantage of Western Europe. 

This past week the Pentagon revealed plans 
to reassign 15,000 highly skilled American 
soldiers from the seventh Army in Western 
Europe to undermanned units in the United 
States. Some offer this as evidence of Amer- 
ican confidence in the moderation of the 
Soviets’ European stance. 

At this stage of relations with France, Pen- 
tagon officials insist the forward strategy” 
will remain—the strategy of defending West 
Germany close to the Iron Curtain. 

The French indicate they will keep their 
75,000 troops in West Germany. Yet Penta- 
gon planners realize that the joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the West German military, not 
to mention the Erhard government, must 
be reassured. 


COOPERATION UNCERTAIN 


Will the French actually participate in the 
“forward strategy,“ promising to move their 
troops up from the Rhine Valley toward the 
East German border should a crisis arise? 
Would the French, in event of a conflict, co- 
ordinate their strategy with NATO? 

The American military is trying to work 
out a compromise with the French. The 
Americans, for example, know that the 
French have no early radar warning system. 
The Americans wonder if the French would 
continue to allow American planes to fly over 
France—a question that soon will come up 
for review—if the United States were to pro- 
vide France with an early warning system. 

Faced with a plethora of questions like 
this, Pentagon officers and officials often 
argue they literally do not know what the 
French plan to do, that strategic and organi- 
zational decisions must wait, and that every 
effort should be made not to isolate the 
French. 

High-level Pentagon figures agree that even 
if the French cooperate to some degree with 
NATO after pulling out of it officially, NATO 
will have less viability, less resiliency, and 
less cohesion. 


FRENCH IMPORTANCE STRESSED 


NATO reviews its strategic plans every 
year. And every year Pentagon officials feel 
NATO's military structure could easily be 
weakened if the French are not with them 
on a day-to-day working level. 

Officers who are dealing with the NATO 
crisis insist that they will not, and cannot, 
second-guess the French. What they can 
do is decide whether or not the NATO Coun- 
cil will remain in Paris, and what happens 
to the NATO military standing group which 
met in Washington and was made up of the 
British, the Americans, and the French. 
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The French will remain in the council and 
informed guessing is the council will remain 
in Paris. 

But the standing group has no meaning 
with the French outside.“ One solution 
might be to make the group a NATO com- 
mittee of the whole, and shift its operations 
to Western Europe. 

As for shifting other NATO operations 
headquarters out of France, the Pentagon 
is talking about placing the Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Powers in Europe (SHAPE) 
in London, Domestic politics eventually will 
be the critical factor. 

Central group headquarters, now at Fon- 
tainebleau, may be placed in Luxembourg. 
Some lower-level command groups may end 
up in West Germany. 

Warehouse facilities are being sought in 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and even in Italy. 

Already many of NATO's supplies funnel 
through Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Bremen, 
not through France. A slow, steady move- 
ment of NATO and American personnel and 
functions out of France has been going on 
for several years. 

U.S. FORCE REDUCED 

About 26,000 American military men, and 
30,000 wives and children, remain in France. 
In 1961 close to 40,000 military men alone 
were there. 

Chateauroux, an air field 70 miles south 
of Paris, will be missed. Close to 500 Amer- 
icans direct military air transport operations 
into Europe, Africa, and Asia west of Cal- 
cutta. Transport planes have also worked 
out of Evreux. 

Five of 10 air bases designed for use by 
bombers and fighters have already been 
turned back to the French. The French long 
ago banned all foreign nuclear weapons from 
their soil. Reconnaissance planes remain, 
but also must be removed. 

A five-year-old complex of hospitals near 
Croix Chapeau has never been used, It in- 
cludes vast warehouses full of medical sup- 
plies. The United States Army planned to 
build its main European repair shops at 
Fontenet, but built only a costly steam boiler 
and left it idle. 

Six huge American ammunition dumps are 
located in France. 

If the French force the removal of a com- 
plex communications line across France 
into West Germany the replacement cost 
will be high. 

Oil is stored in tanks in St. Nazaire. From 
there it is pumped at about five miles an 
hour across France to West Germany. Six 
or seven tankers call monthly at St. Nazaire. 
The Pentagon is arranging alternative routes 
and fuel routes in case the French make it 
clear the oil pipeline must “go.” 

How much of the maze of NATO and 
American bases in France, totaling about 
40, will be completely phased out? Will some 
be placed on a stand-by basis with skeleton 
crews ready for a Soviet threat? Will the 
French allow NATO to keep some facilities 
operating such as the oil pipeline? American 
Officials wish they knew. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator that our allies 
should pay their fair share of the ex- 
penses for NATO facilities. I have no 
objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment (No. 705) was agreed 
to. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


AMENDMENT NO. 707 


Mr, GRUENING. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 707, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Alaska 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment (No. 707), as follows: 

On page 26, at the end of line 12, add the 
following: “The terms of payment shall in- 
clude a provision for the payment of interest 
at a rate not less than the average interest 
rate paid by the United States on its long- 
term indebtedness.” 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
S. 3583 provides no limits on the terms 
of credit sales to foreign governments 
for military supplies and equipment in- 
sofar as interest rates are concerned. 
I believe the Congress should make it 
clear that these credit sales are not 
meant to be an additional subsidy for 
governments purchasing defense sup- 
plies from the United States. 

I, therefore, am proposing an amend- 
ment to S. 3583 which would require that 
interest be paid on credit sales at a rate 
not less than the average interest rate 
paid by the United States on its long- 
term indebtedness. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
the Senator has explained, the amend- 
ment would require that the average 
interest rate paid on the Federal Gov- 
ernment's long-term indebtedness be 
charged on these sales. I think that it 
is a good amendment and I am willing 
to accept it. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
move that the amendment be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment (No. 707) was agreed 
to. 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 709 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 709, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Alaska 
will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment (No. 709), as follows: 

On page 36, line 16, insert the following: 
“subject to any future action of the Con- 
gress”. After the word shall“ the following: 


“be subject to any future action of the 
Congress and shall”. 


Mr, GRUENING. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 91(b) of S. 3583 provides that the 
duration of a contract which entails com- 
mitments for the expenditure of funds 
under the military assistance program 
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shall be for not more than 5 years at any 
time. This is the same provision con- 
tained in existing legislation under sec- 
tion 635(h) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, with one notable 
exception. Section 635(h) gives the 
President the authority to enter into con- 
tract of up to 5 years’ duration subject 
to any future action of the Congress. 

I am proposing this amendment to 
section 91(b), which would provide the 
same limitation as contained in existing 
legislation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there is some question about the wording 
of the Senator’s amendment. I have no 
objection to the objective of the amend- 
ment but I have reservations about the 
wording. 

Mr. GRUENING. I suggest that the 
technical language be worked out by the 
committee staff, if the Senator accepts 
the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think I under- 
stand the Senator’s objective, and I ap- 
prove of it. 

Mr. GRUENING. Would the Senator 
have any objection to having the com- 
mittee staff work out the language? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will take it to 
conference, and the language can be 
worked out then. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
move that the amendment, with that 
provision, be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

i The amendment (No. 709) was agreed 
0. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 702 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment No. 702, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 33, section 83, strike the caption 
on line 11 and substitute “UTILIZATION OF 
FUNDS”. 

On page 33, lines 14 and 15, strike the 
words “there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President” and substi- 
tute “the President is authorized to utilize,”. 

On page 33, line 17, insert a comma before 
the word not“. 

On page 33, lines 18 and 19, strike the 
words “for use beg in the fiscal year 
1967, which shall remain available until ex- 
pended.” and substitute “out of any funds 
appropriated in the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1967.“ 


Mr.McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, in view of the action 
just taken by the Senate which changed 
the figure authorized in the bill to $792 
million, that that correction be made in 
the amendment, so that the figure will 
read “$792 million” instead of “$892 
million.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, last 
week President Johnson urged the Con- 
gress to do everything possible to hold 
the line on spending. The President is 
obviously very much concerned about the 
inflationary pressures of the war in Viet- 
nam, our balance-of-payments situation, 
and the strains upon our resources and 
our economy resulting from increased 
expenditures. 

Therefore, at a meeting last week with 
congressional leaders, the President 
called upon Congress to hold down legis- 
lative expenditures. 

I asked the chairmen of the committees 
to meet with the chairmen of their subcom- 
mittees and their ranking minority members 
and scrutinize every proposed add-on to the 
budget— 


President Johnson said at a news con- 
ference on July 19. The President added 
significantly— 

I hope Members of Congress will do what they 
can to be helpful. 


During the same week, the distin- 
guished minority leaders of the Senate 
and the House, Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. 
Forp, issued a statement urging even 
greater economy efforts by the adminis- 
tration and the Congress. 

In an effort to translate the requests of 
President Johnson and the minority 
leadership into meaningful action, my 
amendment proposes to authorize the 
financing of the military assistance bill 
now before us from funds appropriated 
in the 1967 Department of Defense Ap- 
propriation Act. My amendment is a 
simple one. It strikes the provision in 
section 83 of the bill before us for a sepa- 
rate authorization of funds for the Mili- 
tary Assistance and Sales Act, and pro- 
vides instead that the President is 
authorized to utilize funds appropriated 
to the Defense Department in excess of 
need to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of the Military Assistance and Sales 
Act. 

As Members of the Senate doubtless 
know, the House of Representatives has 
recently appropriated $58.6 billion in new 
funds for the Department of Defense 
activities for fiscal 1967. This was nearly 
a billion dollars above the amount re- 
quested by the administration. 

Beyond that, the Defense Department 
currently has $42 billion in carryover 
funds from previous authorizations. 
Therefore, with the additional $58.6 bil- 
lion, they would have approximately $100 
billion to spend in the fiscal year 1967. 
Although much of this huge total is al- 
ready obligated, the Department of De- 
fense estimates that by June 30, 1967, 
$8.4 billion of funds will still not be 
obligated, 

The action by the House would give 
the Department nearly a billion dollars 
more than the administration wanted. 
The House added funds for several ques- 
tionable items not requested by the 
President or his able Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. McNamara. Perhaps the 
most striking of these additions was that 
of $163,300,000 for the development and 
preproduction activities in connection 
with the Nike-X anti- ballistic-misstle 
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system. I earnestly hope, and every- 
thing seems to indicate that, the De- 
fense Department will not be spending 
these funds during the current fiscal 
year. Other substantial amounts were 
added by the House above administra- 
tion requests, for a nuclear-powered 
frigate, F-12 interceptor aircraft, and 
advanced manned strategic aircraft, as 
well as other items. 

Recognizing that the House has now 
given the administration a full billion 
dollars more than requested, I do not 
believe it would be sound, from an eco- 
nomie viewpoint, to authorize separately 
another $892 million to carry out the 
military assistance program. It seems 
to me that it is only the better part of 
prudence for us to provide that the mili- 
tary assistance in the bill now before us 
should be financed during fiscal year 1967 
out of excessive Defense Department 
funds. This course of action seems all 
the wiser in light of the fact that there 
are probably many other excess funds in 
a program as large as that of the Defense 
Department. It is inconceivable that 
there is not at least a billion dollars 
surplus fat in the $100 billion now avail- 
able to the Department of Defense. 
Why not earmark enough of that fat to 
finance the military assistance bill now 
before us instead of authorizing new 
funds that increase the Federal budget, 
add to the load on our taxpayers, strain 
the national debt and weaken the dollar. 
We owe it to our men fighting in Vietnam 
to be as valiant in defending the eco- 
nomic strength of the Nation at home as 
they are in defending our interests 
abroad. It would be shocking for us to 
waste Federal funds on a needlessly 
swollen budget when our fighting men 
are investing their lives trying to save 
the interests of the Nation. 

Secretary McNamara has repeatedly 
said that the military assistance bill is 
more important to the defense and se- 
curity of the United States than a com- 
parable amount of funds in the Defense 
Department budget for other items. 
Thus, I feel sure that the Department 
of Defense would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to utilize some of the surplus funds 
appropriated to them to underwrite the 
military assistance program during the 
current fiscal year. 

Let me add at this point that my 
amendment is in no way intended to 
question the fact that military aid is 
essentially a foreign policy matter. It 
has always been considered by the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and rightly 
so. The administration of the program 
would be untouched by this amendment. 
The amendment simply authorizes a 
transfer of funds from an overloaded 
Pentagon budget so that we can save the 
$792 million new burden on our taxpayers 
proposed in the bill before us. 

Permit me in closing to reemphasize 
that this is an “economy” amendment, 
designed to prevent a separate, unneeded 
authorization. I urge its approval by 
the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that these explanatory items and articles 
be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Upon Adoption of the McGovern Amend- 
ment No. 702 to S. 3583, the New Section 83 
would read as follows: 

“Sec. 83, UTILIZATION oF Funps.—In addi- 
tion to such amounts as may be otherwise 
authorized to support Vietnamese forces and 
other free world forces in Vietnam, the 
President is authorized to utilize, to carry 
out the provisions and purposes of this Act 
(excluding the support of Vietnamese forces 
and other free world forces in Vietnam), not 
to exceed $792,000,000 out of any funds ap- 
propriated in the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1967.” 


[From the Washington Post, July 21, 1966] 
House Vores $58.6 BILLION ror DEFENSE 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 


The House passed a $58.6 billion appro- 
priation bill yesterday to finance the Nation's 
defense for the next year—almost $1 billion 
more than the Administration had requested. 

The only concern expressed was whether it 
was big enough. 

The largest money bill since World War II 
was approved, 393 to 1, and sent to the Sen- 
ate. The “no” vote was cast by Rep. GEORGE 
E. Brown, JR. (D-Calif.), who was registering 
his opposition to the war in Vietnam. 

The new funds plus unspent money carried 
over from previous years would make about 
$100 billion available for defense. And the 
House was told that if the Vietnam fighting 
continues another appropriation, perhaps as 
much as $10 billion, will be needed before 
the fiscal year ends next June. 

The House voted funds the Administration 
had not requested to speed development of 
the Nike-X anti-ballistic-missile system and 
to build one nuclear-powered frigate and 
start a second. 

The only lively debate during the two-day 
discussion came on an amendment by Rep. 
JEFFERY COHELAN (D-Calif.) to knock out 
$153.5 million added by the Appropriations 
Committee for Nike-X. The Administra- 
tion had requested nearly half a billion dol- 
lars for more research on anti-missile defense, 
but the Committee wanted to move faster 
toward actual production. 


SCIENTISTS QUOTED 


CoHELAN said the extra funds would press 
the Administration to make a decision on a 
$30 billion program that it has not yet 
thoroughly researched. It would, he said, 
add fuel to the arms race and further strain 
the international “balance of terror,“ He 
quoted scientists as being dubious of the 
effectiveness of Nike-X in shooting down 
missiles. 


Rep. ROBERT L. SIKES (D-Fla.) replied that 
there are indications the Soviet Union is 
“two or three years or more ahead of us” in 
developing an anti-missile system. The 
United States can’t wait any longer, he said. 

“If we operate on the premise that we can't 
provide for the defense of the country be- 
cause it might make the Russians mad, we 
might as well defeat this bill,” said SIKES. 

Rep. GEORGE H. Manon (D-Tex.), chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, supported 
the extra funds on grounds that the Soviet 
Union “may be” building such a system, 
But he added that, “Frankly, I don't have 
much faith in any of these systems.” 


LIFE BECOMES UNSTABLE 


Rep. WEsTON E. ViviAN (D-Mich,) said 
adding an anti-missile system to stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons would be like two men 
facing each other with shotguns and believ- 
ing themselves protected by bullet-proof 
vests. In such a situation, he said, life 
becomes very unstable." 
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A standing vote of 74 to 20 defeated an 
amendment by Rep. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 
(R-Mich.) to add $12 million for more air- 
borne telecasting stations in Vietnam. 
CHAMBERLAIN said the present system, which 
provides limited programs for morale and 
propaganda purposes, has been successful and 
should be enlarged. 

The President would not be required to 
spend the extra funds voted by the House. 
{From the Washington Star, July 22, 1966] 

JOHNSON BLASTED BY GOP ON SPENDING 


Senate and House Republican leaders to- 
day assailed President Johnson for blaming 
Congress for excessive spending which could 
lead to another tax increase. 

At a joint news conference, Sen. EVERETT 
M. Dirksen of Illinois and Rep. GERALD R. 
Forp of Michigan said the inflation the 
President now fears stems from excessive 
federal spending which from the first days 
of his administration “has been planned, 
proposed and pushed.” 

Forp said the spending could be curtailed 
overnight with a word from the President 
to the Democratic-controlled Congress. 
Both promised to support reductions in 
spending and cited foreign aid as one area 
where cutbacks could be achieved. 

Speaking of the aid program, DIRKSEN 
said: This global dole must be curtailed. 
The time to start is now.” 

This week DIRKSEN pushed through a $250 
million slash in foreign aid funds in the eco- 
nomic assistance authorization bill now be- 
fore the Senate. He said, however, 
planned to ask no further cuts. 

Both leaders questioned the U.S. benefits 
from foreign aid assistance and the theme 
of their press conference was posed in their 
question of the week: Mr. President, why 
are we losing our money and our friends?” 

In other comments: 

1. Both Forn and DIRKSEN said they op- 
posed the compromise housing provision in 
the civil rights bill approved by a House 
committee with the backing of Rep. WILLIAM 
M. McCuttocH, R-Ohio. Forp said this pro- 
vision banning discrimination in the sale 
and rental of housing was not much better, 
if any, than what the administration had 
proposed. 

2. Forp charged that statements by Vice 
President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY may have 
been a factor in Negro riots and unrest in 
several cities. HUMPHREY has denied that a 
statement he made in New Orleans, La., last 
week indicated any sympathy for mob law- 
lessness. 

Fond also said one riot factor may have 
been that the administration had promised 
too much in the way of the poverty program 
and other undertakings. 

3. Forp accused Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara of “phony” claims of saving 
$4.5 billion in defense spending. He added 
that hearings now being conducted by a 
House Armed Services Subcommittee re- 
vealed that the secretary had “ballooned” 
savings beyond any reasonable criteria. 


(The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Byrop of Virginia) assumed the 
chair at this point.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
this amendment, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, gives the President authority to 
transfer funds from Department of De- 
fense appropriations in order to finance 
the military assistance program. 

Mr. McGOVERN. It is authority to 
use funds from Defense appropriations. 


he 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I personally do not 
have any objections to the amendment. 
But I do not know whether other Sen- 
ators may object. The Senator from 
Georgia has expressed some views about 
it; perhaps he should comment on it. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very much opposed to this 
amendment. It permits the President— 
and I say this with due deference to the 
present President; I would feel the same 
way about any other President—to go 
into the appropriations made by Congress 
for the Department of Defense, veto in- 
dividual items, and take the funds pro- 
vided for those items and transfer them 
to the military assistance program. 

For example, he could close any base 
he saw fit, anywhere, and transfer the 
funds provided for the operation of that 
base to the military assistance program. 
He could change any specific Defense 
appropriation that Congress might make, 
and transfer the funds provided to this 
purpose. 

We permit very sweeping powers of 
transfer within appropriations, but this 
is the first time, to my knowledge, that 
a proposal has been made to authorize 
the President to transfer funds provided 
in a bill for the Military Establishment 
of the United States to the foreign as- 
sistance program. 

Of course, it is well known that the 
executive department has not expended 
all of the funds that have been appro- 
priated by Congress for the Department 
of Defense for the past several years. 
I doubt very much that the amendment, 
if agreed to, would have any material 
impact on the operations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. But it certainly would 
vitally affect the authority of Congress, 
in undertaking to establish and to pro- 
vide specific programs for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I do not think the 
Defense Department should become in- 
volved in the military assistance pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have been a member of the Department 
of Defense Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for a number 
of years. We have always been very 
careful, if there is to be a transfer of 
funds from one appropriation to another, 
that there is a limit placed on the amount 
to be transferred. We have provided 
that not more than 10 percent of the 
appropriation should be transferred, as 
well as other restrictions. 

In the Department of Defense, there is 
always reprograming, and if the Depart- 
ment wishes to change the use of money 
from one purpose to another, for pro- 
curement of some kind, they must come 
to our committee and obtain authority, 
stating where the money is coming from 
and what they intend to use it for. 

As I listen to this discussion, it seems 
to me that the amendment would simply 
turn over $892 million, or whatever the 
proper figure is now, to the Department 
of Defense, which would mix up their ac- 
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counts as to what goes into military 
assistance and what kind of weapons are 
to be provided; and particularly it would 
take away the authority of Congress over 
appropriations, in at least that amount. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. As the 
Senator has stated, transfer provisions 
have heretofore been adopted by Con- 
gress, not only with respect to military 
appropriations, but in Department of 
Agriculture and other approprietions; 
and there is flexibility in practically all 
of the bills; but the transfer provisions 
provide that by the transfer, the Execu- 
tive cannot completely wipe out any 
activity by transferring 100 percent of 
the money. 

Under the provisions of this amend- 
ment, the President would have complete 
leeway to transfer up to $892 million as 
he saw fit. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Seven hundred and 
ninety-two million dollars. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Seven hun- 
dred and ninety-two million dollars. He 
could wipe out completely any one item; 
whereas, under the present appropria- 
tions practice, whenever there is a trans- 
ferability clause, he cannot completely 
eliminate any one project. 

I think the amendment, if agreed to, 
would represent the most monumental 
surrender of whatever little power of the 
purse is left in this parliamentary body 
that it would be possible to make; and I 
hope the Senate will reject the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to clarify 
a point I did not understand a while 
ago. I was thinking of another amend- 
ment. 

The effect of the Senator’s amendment 
would be to eliminate the authorization 
carried in the bill, so that any funds 
spent for the military assistance pro- 
gram would be taken from appropriations 
for the Department of Defense; is that 
correct? 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what I did 
not understand at first. There is a 
mandatory aspect to it, in that there 
would be no additional authorization for 
separate appropriations for the military 
assistance program? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The House re- 
cently voted to appropriate approxi- 
mately a billion dollars more than the 
administration requested for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The net effect of 
adopting this amendment would be to 
utilize for this purpose the excess billion 
dollars that the House approved, so that 
our action would be in accord with the 
President’s recent request to hold the 
budget in line. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. How would 
that save a nickel? The money that he 
does not spend stays in the Treasury. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But since $792 
million would not be authorized to be 
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appropriated, there would be that much 
less authorization. 

When the Senator said the amendment 

was entirely permissive, I thought he 
meant that the President might or might 
not proceed to obtain a separate appro- 
priation for military assistance. What 
he is doing in this amendment is elimi- 
nating any separate authorization for an 
appropriation of $792 million for the 
program. 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as I understand it, the foreign aid now 
is administered by the foreign aid group 
headed by Mr. Bell and others. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is administered 
by the Defense Department. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The money 
would go to the Defense Department. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And it is admin- 
istered by the Department of Defense. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. If it is admin- 
istered by them, it is kept in a separate 
category on the books. If this is elimi- 
nated, it would simply mean that $792 
million would go to the various agencies 
of the Department of Defense with no 
particular control over them, as I see it, 
except by the President. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Reading 
the measure, as I see it, if the President 
wanted any of this money, he would be 
compelled to take it out of the military 
appropriation bill, and we have no mili- 
tary assistance program unless the Pres- 
ident is willing to take it out of the De- 
fense appropriation for the United 
States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It looks like the 
President will have a billion dollars more 
than he asked for. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. How does 
the Senator know that? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT, I thought that was 
reported. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. We have 
not reported the bill or even concluded 
hearings on the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The House passed 
the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am not 
certain about that. I think it was some 
$600 or $700 million over and above the 
budget request that the House appro- 
priated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That would be 
about enough to pay for this program. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It would 
still mean that the President would have 
to take additional funds from some- 
where, out of the military defense of the 
United States. I am aware of the fact 
that there is a very strong feeling on the 
part of some Senators against the Mili- 
tary Establishment of the United States, 
and that they are willing to take funds 
away from the military appropriation 
for any purpose on earth. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is not so. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. This is 
certainly an oblique and fiank attack on 
the military appropriations to sustain 
the military forces of the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is not so. 
The administration itself asked for a 
certain amount and it appears that Con- 
gress is now going to say: “No, you have 
got to take more than that—$600 or $700 
million more.” I do not see where it can 
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be said that it is an oblique attack on 
the military. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It is not 
oblique; it is a direct attack. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not an attack 
at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator does not know, and neither do I 
know, what will be appropriated for the 
Department of Defense for the year 
1967. The committee has not concluded 
its hearings. 

There is no way on earth to tell what 
it will do. But this will force the Presi- 
dent to the necessity of taking it out of 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tions whether he wants to or not. The 
Senator from Arkansas says that there 
is more there than he wants. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what was 
reported in the newspaper. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The House 
bill did carry more money than the De- 
partment requested, but not that much 
more. That is my recollection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
information contained in the Washing- 
ton Post article written by Mr. Richard L. 
Lyons—who was covering the House 
action—on June 21 states: 

The House passed a $58.6 billion appro- 
priation bill yesterday to finance the nec- 
essary defense for the next year, almost $1 
billion more than the administration had 
requested. 


He then goes on to say that there was 
an additional $42 billion carried over in 
unused funds from previous appropria- 
tions, so that the Defense Department 
now has something over $100 billion 
available for fiscal year 1967. 

In the light of the President’s appeal 
to Congress to take whatever action it 
can to cut down the spending, it seems 
to me, at a time when there is a bil- 
lion dollars more than the administra- 
tion requested in this Defense Depart- 
ment bill, that this is a good way to uti- 
lize that money. 

At the Senator knows, Secretary Mc- 
Namara has testified repeatedly that he 
would rather have this military assist- 
ance money than anything else in the 
Defense Department budget. 

This is an opportunity to utilize what 
seem to be excess funds in the military 
appropriations to pay the cost of this 
military assistance program which Sec- 
retary McNamara says is so important. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is 
the conclusion of the Senator. Of 
course, the Senator has tried to cut the 
defense appropriation bill every time it 
has been here, and, having failed in a 
frontal attack, he now comes in with a 
flank attack to compel the President to 
take the total amount of this bill out of 
the Defense appropriations. Whether 
he does do it or not, this can seriously 
impair the defense of the United States 
at this time. 

I understand that the Department of 
Defense not only does not have a $40 
billion surplus, as the Senator says, but 
is running additional deficiencies under 
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old law in order to carry on the war in 
Vietnam. Now it is proposed at this late 
hour of the day, when most Senators 
thought debate on the bill was concluded, 
to take the entire amount of this bill 
out of defense appropriations, without 
any study. 

I do not know whether the committee 
went into this, or how deeply it probed 
to ascertain what the effect would be. 
It seems to me that there was nothing 
in the paper about any hearings at all. 
I heard nothing of it. This is a most 
remarkable procedure, to proceed to cut 
by $800 million a bill that has not even 
been before the Senate. 

If the Senator from South Dakota and 
the Senator from Arkansas are so anx- 
ious to cut the defense appropriation bill, 
let them offer amendments to that bill 
when it is presented to the Senate, and 
not undertake to cut it even before the 
bill is brought before the Senate. That 
would be the effect of this amendment. 

No one knows where the cuts will be 
made. Noone knows whether it will have 
an effect on personnel, or what effect it 
will have. 

This is a most unusual proposition, 
to attempt to cut a bill before it comes 
before the Senate, by this kind of in- 
direct action. 

Such a proposal, so far as I know, has 
never been made in the Senate before. 
It has not been the subject of hearings, 
and yet we blithely say we will cut the 
defense appropriation bill almost $1 bil- 
lion before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has even had chance to examine 
it themselves. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator knows that this is cer- 
tainly not any new precedent. Yester- 
day we agreed to an amendment by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] that 
the chairman of the committee tells me 
the committee had never heard of before 
and on which no hearings were held. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. If the Sen- 
ator cannot see the difference between a 
little amendment expressing the sense of 
Congress and an amendment that cuts 
almost $1 billion out of a bill not yet con- 
sidered by the Senate, any argument be- 
tween us would be utterly useless. 

I believe there is material difference 
between an amendment that would ex- 
press the sense of the Senate and an 
amendment that would seek to cut al- 
most $1 billion from a bill that has not 
been considered by the Senate, a bill that 
in essence would provide sustenance to 
the 400,000 Americans fighting in Viet- 
nam. I think there is a very material 
difference involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
won in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 19, between lines 23 and 24, insert 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection or any other 
provision of this Act, no assistance shall be 
furnished under this Act to any member 
state of the Organization of American States 
the government of which came into power by 
the unconstitutional overthrow of a freely 
elected, constitutional, democratic govern- 
ment which had been acting in accordance 
with its constitutional mandate, if, in con- 
sultation with the members of the Orga- 
nization of American States, in accordance 
with applicable resolutions and agreements 
of the Organization of American States, the 
President finds that such government does 
not intend to take appropriate steps, within 
a reasonable time, for the restoration of con- 
stitutional government, the holding of free 
elections, and the application of human and 
civil rights and liberties, until (A) the Presi- 
dent is satisfied that such government in- 
tends to take such appropriate steps or (b) 
the President has determined that the fur- 
nishing of such assistance is essential to the 
national interest of the United States, and 
reports such determination and his reasons 
therefor to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and to the Speaker of the House 
within thirty days accordingly.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, after con- 
siderable debate, an amendment to the 
economic aid bill, dealing with military 
juntas in Latin America, was agreed to. 
There was a rollcall yote on the effort of 
Senator Morse to make the amendment 
stronger, in his judgment, than it was. 
Finally, we arrived at the language 
which is before the Senate at present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Fresident, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is this amendment 
identical to the one that the Senator 
from New York offered to the economic 
aid bill? 

Mr, JAVITS. And it was adopted word 
for word, and it is essential in order to 
make the two consistent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There has been no 
change? 

Mr. JAVITS. No change whatsoever. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
order that there be no mistake, I would 
like to call attention to the fact that un- 
der section 2(b), definitions as used in 
this bill—S. 3583—certain specific mate- 
rials, facilities, and articles which come 
under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, have been excluded from the 
definition “Defense article” and thus are 
not included as articles that can be 
transferred under this particular bill. 

Specifically, I would like to call atten- 
tion to section 2(b), wherein the defini- 
tion of “Defense article,” which you will 
note on page 3, lines 10 through 14, 
states, shall not include merchant ves- 
sels or, as defined by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended (42 U.S.C. 2011 
et seq.), source material. byproduct ma- 
terial, special nuclear material, produc- 
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tion facilities, utilization facilities, or 
atomic weapons or articles involving Re- 
stricted Data.“ 

The terms “source material, byprod- 
uct material, special nuclear material, 
production facilities, utilization facilities, 
or atomic weapons or articles involving 
Restricted Data,” are all covered under 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and are subject to specific re- 
quirements set forth in sections 91, 144, 
and 123 of the Atomic Energy Act. They 
cannot be transferred to other nations, 
nor can classified information relating to 
them be communicated to another na- 
tion unless an agreement for coopera- 
tion is submitted to the Congress and 
referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

In addition, certain other require- 
ments must be met before the agree- 
ment for cooperation can be entered 
into. These agreements for coopera- 
tion, under the Atomic Energy Act, in 
the military uses of atomic energy, must 
lie before the Congress and the Joint 
Committee for 60 days while the Con- 
gress is in session, and are subject to 
resolutions of disapproval by the 
Congress. 

In this connection I think it should be 
clearly understood that nuclear sub- 
marines are not defense articles within 
the definition of S. 3583. They are ex- 
cluded by the language set forth in lines 
10 through 14, page 3. I specifically 
want to emphasize this point because, for 
many years, I and other members of the 
Joint Committee have strongly resisted 
the transfer of nuclear submarine tech- 
nology and nuclear naval propulsion in- 
formation to other nations, and I do not 
want anyone to think they can circum- 
vent the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
through this particular bill. 

It is my understanding that the bill, 
as reported out from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, in lines 10 through 
14 on page 3, was drafted in consulta- 
tion with the staff of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, to assure that 
atomic weapons and other atomic facili- 
ties which come under the purview of 
the Atomic Energy Act would in no way 
be affected by the Military Assistance 
and Sales Act of 1966. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
when economic assistance fails, the re- 
sult is a breakdown or delay in some as- 
pect of development; when military as- 
sistance goes wrong, the consequences 
are much more spectacular. 

Former Ambassador Galbraith believes 
that American military aid to Pakistan 
actually caused the war last year between 
India and Pakistan, simply because, quite 
apart from the merits of the Kashmir 
dispute, if we had not provided the arms, 
Pakistan would not have been able to 
seek a military solution. 

These arms, of course, were meant to 
be used for defense against China and 
the Soviet Union, not against India. The 
trouble was that Pakistan did not and 
does not share the American view of 
Kashmir as a secondary issue, and there- 
fore regards India, not China or Russia, 
as her principal enemy. American mili- 
tary assistance had been provided on the 
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condition and in the expectation that it 
would be used only against Communist 
aggression; but, as might have been ex- 
pected, these pledges were cast aside in 
the summer of 1965. 

Should this have come as a great sur- 
prise? I do not think so. President 
Ayub Khan said with perfect candor in 
1961 that the United States should be 
“mindful of the fact that if our territory 
was violated, we would spend our time 
dealing with the enemy rather than put- 
ting the American weapons in cotton 
wool.”—Quoted in the New York Times, 
September 3, 1965, page 2, column 7. 

The mistake the United States made 
was the common one of assuming that 
its preoccupations were the preoccupa- 
tions of everybody else. It seemed to us 
perfectly obvious that the only real 
threats in south Asia were the Soviet and 
Communist China, and that it was ab- 
surd for India and Pakistan to be in con- 
flict with each other over a secondary 
issue like Kashmir. It seemed to us that 
anyone with sense would share our view 
that there is only one truly crucial issue 
in world affairs, the threat of commu- 
nism, be it in India or Vietnam, in Cuba 
or the Dominican Republic. The crown- 
ing irony of the affair was that this war, 
which could not have been fought with- 
out American military aid, was finally 
settled through the mediation of the So- 
viet Union, one of the two countries 
against which our arms were meant to be 
directed. 

Administration witnesses tell the For- 
eign Relations Committee every year 
that military assistance to the countries 
bordering on the Soviet Union and China 
is vital to our forward strategy, sustain- 
ing some 3½ million men under arms at 
far lower cost than would be required 
to sustain comparable American forces. 
This, of course, is an example of the 
ancient and sound practice of great mili- 
tary powers, developed by the Romans 
and the Byzantines, of maintaining for- 
eign mercenaries to do their peripheral 
fighting while keeping their own main 
forces as strategic reserves. 

The variation introduced by the Amer- 
icans is that our mercenaries usually 
remain neutral, while we fight brushfire 
wars with our own soldiers. Among the 
countries bordering on Russia and China 
which receive American military assist- 
ance are Greece, Turkey, Iran, Thailand, 
Laos, Taiwan, and Korea. Of these, only 
the Koreans have men fighting in Viet- 
nam, and they are receiving a handsome 
subsidy for their effort. 

The Greeks and the Turks are too busy 
menacing Russia with their military 
power, to say nothing of each other, 
while we do not dare to use Chiang Kai- 
shek’s large and well-financed force least 
bring the Chinese Communist Army 
swarming into Vietnam. 

The result is that we are sustaining 
over 3 million nonfighting men along 
the borders of Russia and China, who do 
guard duty, while American soldiers 
fight in Vietnam. One wonders wheth- 
er some of the countries which maintain 
these forces would not be more stable 
and secure today if much of the money 
spent on armaments over the years had 
been used instead for development and 
social reform. 
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America’s modest military aid in Latin 
America is decidedly more effective than 
its mercenary forces in Europe and Asia, 
not, however, in holding back Com- 
munists, but in holding up military 
oligarchies. 

Mr. John Duncan Powell, a political 
scientist who has studied the impact of 
American military assistance in Latin 
America, points out that the smallness 
of the sums involved is deceptive; that, 
measured in terms of their effect on the 
ability of military forces to apply vio- 
lence against civilian groups, American 
arms are very significant, indeed—John 
Duncan Powell, “Military Assistance and 
Militarism in Latin America,” Western 
Political Quarterly, June, 1965, pages 
382-392. 

In countries where per capita income is 
low, where political institutions are 
fragile, where great numbers of people 
are uneducated, unorganized, and often 
demoralized, even a small amount of 
military equipment and training, say $10 
worth, can give a soldier an overwhelm- 
ing advantage over a civilian in a con- 
flict situation. Taking AID figures on 
cumulative U.S, military assistance per 
soldier as of 1962 and matching these 
against per capita income, Mr. Powell 
points out that as of 1962 each member 
of Nicaragua’s Armed Forces represented 
$930 worth of United States arms and 
training available for use in possible 
street fighting against students and 
workers with a total amount per capita 
income of only $205, while each member 
of Guatemala’s Armed Forces repre- 
sented $538 worth of U.S. arms and 
training as against students and work- 
ers with a per capita income of only $185. 

Viewed in the physical and economic 
context of a poor country in Central 
America, U.S. military assistance no 
longer appears small and innocent. Un- 
der the bill reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, military grants and 
sales to Latin America, except for train- 
ing, would be limited to $55 million in 
fiscal 1967. It is not a large sum; but, 
as Mercutio said of his fatal wound: 

No, tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide 
as a church door; but tis enough, ‘twill 
serve? 


Mr. Powell concludes that, small as it 
is, the American military assistance pro- 
gram is “a contributory cause of mili- 
tarism in Latin America,” and that— 

The shift in emphasis from hemispheric 
security to internal security capabilities will 
make the Latin American military better 
trained and equipped than ever to intervene 
in the political systems of their nations. 


Says Powell— 


may be the hidden price tag on the anti- 
communist security which the United States 
seeks in the western hemisphere through 
the military assistance program, 

Events in Brazil and Argentina have 
certainly borne him out. 

Some weeks ago, an American jour- 
nalist’s interview with rebels in the 
Guatemalan jungle was shown on tele- 
vision. A young rebel leader said he was 
a Marxist because Marxism, as he under- 


2Romeo and Juliet, Act III, Scene 1, Line 
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stood it, called for giving the land to the 
peasants; he thought of the United States 
as an enemy, because, he thought, Amer- 
ican arms and power were always placed 
at the disposal of the oppressors of his 
people. This view of America is not un- 
known in other parts of the world; it is 
one of the rewards of the “forward 
strategy” of American military assist- 
ance. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Next: A ‘Marshall Plan’ for Asia?“ 
published in U.S. News & World Report, 
July 25, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Next: A “MARSHALL PLAN” FOR ASIA? 

Communists are on notice that U.S. is in 
Asia to stay. Reds are told if they want 
more war, they'll get it; if they behave, they 
can profit with all. 

The Johnson Administration is looking be- 
yond the war in Vietnam to the time of a 
U.S.-financed “Marshall Plan” for all of free 
Asia. 

The cost of such a program, fully developed, 
can mount into bilions once peace is 
restored. 

Over the years, it could far outstrip the 
cost of the Vietnam war, which is now run- 
ning a billion dollars a month, at a 
minimum. 

THERE TO STAY 

President Johnson, on July 12, publicly 
declared the U.S. to be a “Pacific power” 
meaning that this country is notifying the 
world—and particularly Communist govern- 
ments—that it is in Asia to stay militarily 
and economically, in war and in peace. 

What officials are thinking of for Asia is a 
program of area development, rather than 
concentrating on single nations. They point 
out that the Marshall Plan that revived West- 
ern Europe after World War II actually was 
area development, although individual coun- 
tries benefited directly. 

These same officials say three factors have 
encouraged the free nations of Asia to get 
together on group development: First, the 
withdrawal of colonial powers after World 
War II left the new nations individually 
weak. Second, the new nations want to 
unite economically as a way to offset the 
overpowering size of Red China. Third, they 
fear that the Vietnam war will spread and 
engulf them singly. 

A BEGINNING 

A start on some area projects already has 
been made. 

Surveys of the Mekong River in Southeast 
Asia are under way to develop it as a source 
of hydroelectric power, irrigation and inter- 
national river transport. The U.S. is helping 
finance the surveys, and has offered to put up 
a billion dollars into joint development proj- 
ects. 

An Asian Development Bank has been set 
up in Manila, financed by 31 nations and the 
U.S., to make low-cost loans to provide mon- 
ey for capital improvements throughout the 
area. 

Once peace comes, such projects are likely 
to be expanded rapidly. Regional shipping 
systems are under discussion. There are 
rough blueprints for a regional common 
market in Asia so food, raw materials and 
finished goods can move freely from country 
to country. 

ARMS PLAYED DOWN 

The Asian “Marshall Plan” now being dis- 
cussed would consist almost entirely of eco- 
nomic aid. The present thinking does not 
include expanded military aid on a large 
scale for individual nations. 
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The idea is that U.S. military power can 
serve as an “American shield” to keep the 
peace. Behind this shield various develop- 
ment programs will move forward. U.S. 
forces will be ready to strike at any sign of 
danger. 

What this means, according to interpreta- 
tions being made in Washington, is that the 
U.S. role in Asia may have to last until the 
Far East becomes as stable as the continent 
of Europe—and, even then, American power 
will be in the background, as it is in Europe, 
to guard against new aggressions. 

At the same time, the U.S. is now making 
a cautious attempt at a more flexible ap- 
proach to the Chinese Reds. 

On July 12, the President said: 

“A hostile China must be discouraged 
from aggression. A misguided China must 
be encouraged toward understanding of the 
outside world and toward policies of peace- 
ful co-operation.” 

One high Administration official gives this 
analysis: The President is saying, in effect: 
‘Look, we intend to stay in Asia, or at least 
our power will protect Asia—the free nations 
of Asia—for years to come. 

So come live with us in this small world, 
renounce your aggression, share in the pros- 
perity of a new Asia.“ 

It is being explained that the President's 
remarks were not an inyitation to Red China 
to join the United Nations, or an offer of 
trade to mainland China, at least for the 
present. One official does feel, however, the 
U.S. would be willing to sell American wheat 
to the Chinese Reds in the future, if they 
show more willingness to co-operate. His 
words: 

“Should there be a step here and a step 
there in the right direction by Red China, 
then I feel we are willing to meet them half- 
way—in trade and in other things.” 

There has been no such step by the Chinese 
so far. There are no signs that they are 
willing in any way to dampen down the Viet- 
nam war. They have rebuffed—and de- 
nounced—every approach made to them, di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

But they are now on notice that the U.S. 
does not intend to be outfought in Vietnam 
and that the Communists there cannot win 
a military victory. China and North Viet- 
nam have also been assured the U.S. does not 
intend to defeat or overthrow any Commu- 
nist government. 

Once the Communists realize these things, 
the U.S., as a self-proclaimed “Pacific power," 
is getting ready to move in with vast devel- 
opment programs for underdeveloped Asia— 
programs as ambitious in their way as the 
Marshall Plan that put Western Europe on 
the road to its present era of prosperity. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and to be read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Ropertson], the Senator 
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from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Aren], and the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Arken], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 82, 
nays 7, as follows: 


INo. 163 Leg.] 
YEAS—82 
Anderson Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bartlett Hill Muskie 
Bayh Holland Nelson 
Bennett Hruska Pastore 
Bible Inouye Pell 
Boggs Jackson Prouty 
Brewster Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan,Idaho Ribicoff 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Russell, S.C 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, Ga 
Case Kuchel Saltonstall 
Church Lausche Scott 
Clark Long, Mo. Simpson 
Cooper Long, La. Smathers 
Cotton Magnuson Smith 
Curtis Mansfield Sparkman 
Dodd McCarthy Stennis 
Dominick McGee Symington 
Douglas McIntyre ‘Thurmond 
Eastland Metcalf Tower 
Ervin Miller Tydings 
Fannin Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Fong Monroney Wiliams, Del. 
Gore Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Morton Young, Ohio 
Harris 
Hart Mundt 
NAYS—7 
Burdick Gruening McGovern 
Ellender Hartke Morse 
Fulbright 
NOT VOTING—11 
Aiken Hayden Robertson 
Allott McClellan Talmadge 
Bass Neuberger Yarborough 
Dirksen Pearson 


So the bill (S. 3583) was passed, as 

follows: 
S. 3583 

An Act to promote the foreign policy, secu- 

rity, and general welfare of the United 

States by assisting peoples of the world in 

their efforts toward internal and external 

security 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as “The Military Assistance and Sales 
Act of 1966”. 


CHAPTER 1—COORDINATION AND DEFINITIONS 


SECTION 1. COORDINATION WITH FOREIGN 
Poricy.—(a) Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to infringe upon the pow- 
ers or functions of the Secretary of State. 

(b) The President shall prescribe appro- 
priate procedures to assure coordination 
among representatives of the United States 
Government in each country, under the lead- 
ership of the chief of the United States 
diplomatic mission. The chief of the diplo- 
matic mission shall make sure that recom- 
mendations of such representatives pertain- 
ing to military assistance (including civic 
action) or sales programs are coordinated 
with political and economic considerations, 
and his comments shall accompany such 
recommendations. 
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(c) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State shall be responsible 
for the continuous supervision and general 
direction of economic assistance and mili- 
tary assistance and sales programs, including 
but not limited to determining whether there 
shall be a military assistance (including civic 
action) or sales program for a country and 
the value thereof, to the end that such pro- 
grams are effectively integrated both at home 
and abroad and the foreign policy of the 
United States is best served thereby. 

Sec, 2. Dermntrions.—As used in this Act— 

(a) “Armed Forces of the United States” 
means the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. 

(b) “Defense article” includes any— 

(1) weapon, weapons system, munition, 
aircraft, vessel, boat, or other implement of 
war; 

(2) property, installation, commodity, ma- 
terial, equipment, supply, or goods used for 
the purposes of this Act; 

(3) machinery, facility, tool, material, sup- 
ply, or other item necessary for the manufac- 
ture, production, processing, repair, servic- 
ing, storage, construction, transportation, op- 
eration, or use of any article listed in this 
subsection; and 

(4) component or part of any article listed 
in this subsection; 
but shall not include merchant vessels or, as 
defined by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 2011 et seq.), source 
material, byproduct material, special nuclear 
material, production facilities, utilization fa- 
cilities, or atomic weapons or articles involv- 
ing Restricted Data. 

(c) “Defense information” includes any 
document, writing, sketch, photograph, plan, 
model, specification, design, prototype, draw- 
ing, technical manual, publication, or other 
recorded or oral information relating to any 
defense article or defense service, but shall 
not include restricted data as defined by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
data removed from the restricted data cate- 
gory under section 142(d) of that Act. 

(d) “Defense service” includes packing, 
crating, handling, transportation, and any 
test, inspection, repair, rehabilitation, tech- 
nical assistance, training, defense informa- 
tion, or other service used for the purposes 
of this Act. 

(e) “Excess defense articles” means the 
quantity of defense articles owned by the 
United States Government and not procured 
in anticipation of military assistance or sales 
requirements, or pursuant to a military as- 
sistance or sales order, which is in excess of 
the mobilization reserve at the time such 
articles are dropped from inventory by the 
supplying agency for delivery to countries or 
international organizations under this Act. 

(t) “Mobilization reserve“ means the 
quantity of defense articles determined to be 
required, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense, to support mobiliza- 
tion of the Armed Forces of the United 
States Government in the event of war or 
national emergency. 

(g) “Officer or employee” means civilian 
personne] and members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States Government. 

(h) “Training” includes— 

(1) formal or informal instruction of for- 
eign students in the United States or over- 
seas by officers or employees of the United 
States, contract technicians, contractors (in- 
cluding instruction at civilian institutions), 
or by correspondence courses; 

(2) technical, educational, or informa- 
tional publications and media of all kinds; 

(3) training aid; 

(4) orientation; 

(5) training exercise; and 

(6) military advice to foreign military 
units and forces. 

(i) “Value” means 

(1) with respect to excess defense articles, 
the gross cost incurred by the United States 
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in repairing, rehabilitation, 
such articles; 

(2) with respect to nonexcess defense ar- 
ticles delivered from inventory to countries 
or international organizations under this 
Act, the standard price in effect at the time 
such articles are dropped from inventory by 
the supplying agency. Such standard price 
shall be the same price (including author- 
ized reduced prices) used for transfers or 
sales of such articles in or between the 
Armed Forces of the United States Govern- 
ment, or, where such articles are not trans- 
ferred or sold in or between the Armed 
Forces of the United States, the gross cost 
to the United States Government adjusted 
as appropriate for condition and market 
value; and 

(3) with respect to nonexcess defense ar- 
ticles delivered from new procurement to 
countries or international organizations un- 
der this Act, the contract or production costs 
of such articles. 

(j) “United States Government agency” 
includes any agency, department, board, 
wholly or partly owned corporation, instru- 
mentality, commission, or establishment of 
the United States Government. 

CHAPTER 2—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
Title I—Scope of assistance authorized 

SEC. 11. GENERAL AurHortry.—The Presi- 
dent is authorized to furnish military as- 
sistance on such terms and conditions as he 
may determine, to any friendly country or 
international organization, the assisting of 
which the President finds will strengthen the 
security of the United States and promote 
world peace and which is otherwise eligible 
to receive such assistance, by— 

(a) acquiring from any source and pro- 
viding (by grant, loan, or any other means) 
any defense article or defense service; 

(b) by making financial contributions to 
multilateral programs for the acquisition or 
construction of facilities for collective de- 
fense: Provided, That with respect to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization maxi- 
mum effort should be made to obtain multi- 
lateral rather than unilateral financing of 
such facilities: Provided further, That, in 
connection with the forthcoming removal of 
North Atiantic Treaty Organization military 
bases and facilities from France, the Presi- 
dent shall report to the Congress on Octo- 
ber 1, 1966, and each sixty days thereafter 
until June 30, 1967, what arrangements have 
been made with each of the remaining North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization allies for each 
of them to bear their fair share of the costs 
of moving North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion bases and facilities from France and of 
establishing equivalent bases and facilities in 
other North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries; 

(e) providing fnancial assistance for ex- 
penses incident to participation by the 
United States Government in regional or col- 
lective defense organizations; and 

(d) assigning or detailing members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and other 
personnel of the Department of Defense to 
perform duties of a non combatant nature, 
including those related to training or advice. 

Sec. 12. Purposes.—Assistance to any 
country shall be furnished solely for internal 
security, for legitimate self-defense, to per- 
mit the recipient country to participate in 
regional or collective arrangements or meas- 
ures consistent with the Charter of the 
United Nations, or otherwise to permit the 
recipient country to participate in collective 
measures requested by the United Nations 
for the purpose of maintaining or restoring 
international peace and security, or for the 
purpose of assisting foreign military forces 
in less developed friendly countries (or the 
voluntary efforts of personnel of the Armed 
Forces of the United States in such coun- 
tries) to construct public works and to en- 
gage in other activities helpful to the eco- 
nomic and social development of such 
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friendly countries. It is the sense of the 
Congress that such foreign military forces 
should not be maintained or established 
solely for civic action activities and that such 
civic action activities should not significantly 
detract from the capability of the military 
forces to perform their missions and 
should be coordinated with and form part of 
the total economic and social development 
effort, 

Sec. 13. GENERAL CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBIL- 
ity.—(a) In addition to such other provi- 
sions as the President may require, no de- 
Tense articles shall be furnished on a grant 
basis to any country unless it shall have 
agreed that: 

(1) it will not, without the consent of the 
President— 

(A) permit any use of such articles by any- 
one not an officer, employee, or agent of that 
country, 

(B) transfer, or permit any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of that country to transfer 
such articles by gift, sale, or otherwise, or 

(C) use or permit the use of such articles 
for purposes other than those for which fur- 
nished; 

(2) it will maintain the security of such 
articles, and will provide substantially the 
same degree of security protection afforded 
such articles by the United States Govern- 
ment; 

(3) it will, as the President may require, 
permit continuous observation and review 
by, and furnish necessary information to, 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment with regard to the use of such articles; 
and 

(4) unless the President consents to other 
disposition, it will return to the United 
States Government for such use or disposi- 
tion as the President considers in the best 
interest of the United States, such articles 
which are no longer needed for the purpose 
for which furnished. 

(b) No defense articles shall be furnished 
on a grant basis to any country at a cost in 
excess of $3,000,000 in any fiscal year unless 
the President determines— 

(1) that such country conforms to the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations; 

(2) that such defense articles will be util- 
ized by such country for the maintenance 
of its own defensive strength, and the defen- 
sive strength of the free world; and 

(3) that such country is taking all reason- 
able measures, consistent with its political 
and economic stability, which may be needed 
to develop its defense capacities. 


Title I1I—Restrictions on assistance 


Sec, 21. SPECIAL CONDITIONS oF ELIGISIL- 
rrx.— (a) (1) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this chapter to any economically de- 
veloped nation capable of sustaining its own 
defense burden and economic growth, ex- 
cept (A) to fulfill firm commitments made 
prior to July 1, 1963, or (B) additional train- 
ing expenses under this chapter during each 
fiscal year in an amount not to exceed $500,- 
000. 
(2) The President shall regularly reduce 
and, with such deliberate speed as orderly 
procedure and other relevant considerations, 
including prior commitments, will permit, 
shall terminate all further grants of defense 
articles to any country having sufficient re- 
sources to enable it, in the judgment of the 
President, to maintain and equip its own 
military forces at adequate strength, with- 
out undue burden to its economy. 

(3) In furnishing assistance to any econom- 
ically underdeveloped nation under this Act, 
the President shall take into account the per- 
centage of the recipient country’s budget 
which is devoted to military purposes, and its 
capacity to meet any additional budgetary 
costs which might be occasioned by the as- 
sistance in question to the end that military 
costs do not unduly burden its economy. 
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(b) Any country which hereafter uses de- 
fense articles or defense services furnished 
such country under this Act or any predeces- 
sor foreign assistance Act, in substantial vio- 
lation of the provisions of this chapter or any 
agreement entered into pursuant to any of 
such Acts shall be immediately ineligible for 
further assistance, 

(c) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this chapter to any country which furnishes 
assistance to the present Government of Cuba 
unless the President determines that such 
assistance is in the national interest of the 
United States. 

(d) No funds authorized to be made avail- 
able under this Act shall be used to furnish 
assistance under this chapter to any country 
which has failed to take appropriate steps, 
not later than sixty days after the date of 
enactment of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1963— 

(A) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting to Cuba (other 
than to United States installations in 
Cuba) 

(i) any items of economic assistance, 

(ii) any items which are, for the purposes 
of title I of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, as amended, arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, or items of pri- 
mary strategic significance used in the pro- 
duction of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, or 

(iii) any other equipment, materials, or 
commodities, so long as Cuba is governed 
by the Castro regime; and 

(B) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting any equipment, 
materials, or commodities from Cuba (other 
than from United States installations in 
Cuba) so long as Cuba is governed by the 
Castro regime. 

(e) No assistance shall be provided under 
this chapter to the government of any 
country which is indebted to any United 
States citizen or person for goods or services 
furnished to or ordered where (i) such 
citizen or person has exhausted available 
legal remedies, which shall include arbitra- 
tion, or (ii) the debt is not denied or con- 
tested by such government, or (iii) such 
indebtedness arises under an unconditional 
guaranty of payment given by such govern- 
ment, or any predecessor government, di- 
rectly or indirectly, through any controlled 
entity: Provided, That the President does not 
find such action contrary to the national 
security. 

(f) The President shall suspend assistance 
under this chapter to the government of any 
country when the government of such coun- 
try or any government agency or subdivision 
within such country on or after January 1, 
1962— 

(A) has nationalized or expropriated or 
seized ownership or control of property 
owned by any United States citizen or by 
any corporation, partnership, or association 
not less than 50 per centum beneficially 
owned by United States citizens, or 

(B) has taken steps to repudiate or nullify 
existing contracts or agreements with any 
United States citizen or any corporation, 
partnership, or association not less than 50 
per centum beneficially owned by United 
States citizens, or 

(C) has imposed or enforced discrimina- 
tory taxes or other exactions, or restrictive 
maintenance or operational conditions, or 
has taken other actions, which have the 
effect of nationalizing, expropriating, or 
otherwise seizing ownership or control of 
property so owned, 
and such country, government agency, or 
government subdivision fails within a rea- 
sonable time (not more than six months 
after such action, or, in the event of a re- 
ferral to the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States within 
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such period as provided herein, not more 
than twenty days after the report of the 
Commission is received) to take appropriate 
steps, which may include arbitration, to dis- 
charge its obligations under international 
law toward such citizen or entity, including 
speedy compensation for such property in 
convertible foreign exchange, equivalent to 
the full value thereof, as required by in- 
ternational law, or fails to take steps de- 
signed to provide relief from such taxes, ex- 
actions, or conditions, as the case may be; 
and such suspension shall continue until the 
President is satisfied that appropriate steps 
are being taken, and no other provision of 
this Act shall be construed to authorize the 
President to waive the provisions of this 
subsection. 

Upon request of the President (within 
seventy days after such action referred to in 
subparagraph (A), (B), or (C) of this sub- 
section), the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States (established 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan Numbered 
1 of 1954 (68 Stat. 1279)) is hereby author- 
ized to evaluate expropriated property, de- 
termining the full value of any property na- 
tionalized, expropriated, or seized, or subject 
to discriminatory or other actions as afore- 
said, for purposes of this subsection and to 
render an advisory report to the President 
within ninety days after such request, Un- 
less authorized by the President, the Com- 
mission shall not publish its advisory report 
except to the citizen or entity owning such 
property. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amount, to remain avail- 
able until expended, as may be necessary 
from time to time to enable the Commission 
to carry out expeditiously its functions un- 
der this subsection. 

(g) No assistance shall be provided under 
this chapter to any country which the Presi- 
dent determines is engaging in or preparing 
for aggressive military efforts directed 
against— 

(1) the United States, 

(2) any country receiving assistance un- 
der this or any other Act, or 

(3) any country to which sales are made 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, 


until the President determines that such 
military efforts or preparations have ceased 
and he reports to the Congress that he has 
received assurances satisfactory to him that 
such military efforts or preparations will not 
be renewed. This restriction may not be 
waived pursuant to any authority contained 
in this Act. 

(h) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this chapter after December 31, 1966, to the 
government of any less developed country 
which has failed to enter into an agreement 
with the President to institute the invest- 
ment guaranty program under section 
221(b) (1) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, providing protection 
against the specific risks of inconvertibility 
under subparagraph (A), and expropriation 
or confiscation under subparagraph (B), of 
such section 221(b) (1). 

(i) No funds authorized to be made 
available under this Act shall be used to 
furnish assistance under this chapter to any 
country which has failed to take appropriate 
steps, not later than sixty days after the date 
of enactment of this Act— 

(A) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting to North Viet- 
nam— 

(i) any items of economic assistance, 

(il) any items which are, for the purposes 
of title I of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, as amended, arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, or items of 


primary strategic significance used in the 
production of arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war, or 
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(iil) any other equipment, materials, or 
commodities; and 

(B) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting any equipment, 
materials, or commodities from North Viet- 
nam. 

(j) In determining whether or not to 
furnish assistance under this chapter, con- 
sideration shall be given to excluding from 
such assistance any country which hereafter 
seizes, or imposes any penalty or sanction 
against, any United States fishing vessel on 
account of its fishing activities in inter- 
national waters. The provisions of this sub- 
section shall not be applicable in any case 
governed by international agreement to 
which the United States is a party. 

(k) The total number of countries receiv- 
ing assistance under authority of this 
chapter in any fiscal year (excluding coun- 
tries receiving only training in the United 
States) shall not exceed forty. 

Sec. 22. COUNTRIES SPECIFICALLY INELIGI- 
BLE FOR ASSISTANCE.—(a) Except as many be 
deemed necessary by the President in the in- 
terest of the United States, no assistance 
shall be furnished under this chapter to any 
government of Cuba, until the President de- 
termines that such government has taken 
appropriate steps according to international 
law standards to return to United States 
citizens, and to entities not less than 50 per 
centum beneficially owned by United States 
citizens, or to provide equitable compensa- 
tion to such citizens and entities for property 
taken from such citizens and entities on or 
after January 1, 1959, by the Government of 
Cuba. 

(b) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this chapter to any Communist country. 
This restriction may not be waived pursuant 
to any authority contained in this Act unless 
the President finds and promptly reports to 
Congress that: (1) such assistance is vital 
to the security of the United States; (2) 
the recipient country is not controlled by 
the international Communist conspiracy; 
and (3) such assistance will further promote 
the independence of the recipient country 
from international communism. For the 
purposes of this subsection, the phrase 
“Communist country” shall include specifi- 
cally, but not be limited to, the following 
countries: 

Peoples Republic of Albania, 

Peoples Republic of Bulgaria, 

Peoples Republic of China, 

Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 

German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many), 

Estonia, 

Hungarian Peoples Republic, 

Latvia, 

Lithuania, 

North Korean Peoples Republic, 

North Vietnam, 

Outer Mongolia-Mongolian Peoples Re- 
public, 

Polish Peoples Republic, 

Rumanian Peoples Republic, 

Tibet, 

Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia, 

Cuba, and 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (in- 
cluding its captive constituent republics). 

(c) No assistance under this chapter shall 
be furnished to Indonesia unless the Presi- 
dent determines that the furnishing of such 
assistance is essential to the national in- 
terest of the United States. The President 
shall keep the Foreign Relations Committee 
and the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives fully and currently informed of 
any assistance furnished to Indonesia under 
this chapter. 

Sec. 23. REGIONAL RESTRICTIONS.— (a) (1) 
The total value of military assistance and 
sales (other than training) under this Act 
or in accordance with section 7307 of title 
10, United States Code, for American Re- 
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publics in each fiscal year shall not exceed 
$55,000,000, of which $25,000,000 may be used 
for assistance on a cost-sharing basis to an 
inter-American military force under the con- 
trol of the Organization of American States: 
Provided, That the cost of defense articles 
supplied for use by elements of the Inter- 
American Peace Force in the Dominican Re- 
public shall not be charged against the 
$55,000,000 limitation provided by this sub- 
section. 

(2) Except (i) to the extent necessary to 
fulfill commitments made prior to December 
16, 1963, or (ii) for civic action assistance, 
or (iii) to the extent that the President de- 
termines, with respect to any Latin Ameri- 
can country, that the furnishing of assist- 
ance under this Act is necessary to safeguard 
the security of the United States or to safe- 
guard the security of a country associated 
with the United States in the Alliance for 
Progress against overthrow of a duly con- 
stituted government, no assistance under this 
Act shall be furnished to any Latin American 
country. 

(3) To the maximum extent feasible, as- 
sistance shall be furnished under this chap- 
ter to American Republics in accordance with 
joint plans (including joint plang relating to 
internal security problems) approved by the 
Organization of American States. 

(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection or any other 
provision of this Act, no assistance shall be 
furnished under this Act to any member state 
of the Organization of American States the 
government of which came into power by the 
unconstitutional overthrow of a freely elect- 
ed, constitutional, democratic government 
which had been acting in accordance with its 
constitutional mandate, if, in consultation 
with the members of the Organization of 
American States, in accordance with appli- 
cable resolutions and agreements of the 
Organization of American States, the Presi- 
dent finds that such government does not in- 
tend to take appropriate steps, within a 
reasonable time, for the restoration of con- 
stitutional government, the holding of free 
elections, and the application of human and 
civil rights and liberties, until (A) the Presi- 
dent is satisfied that such government in- 
tends to take such appropriate steps or (B) 
the President has determined that the fur- 
nishing of such assistance is essential to the 
national interest of the United States, and 
reports such determination and his reasons 
therefor to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and to the Speaker of the House 
within thirty days accordingly. 

(b) The value of grant programs of de- 
fense articles for African countries in each 
fiscal year shall not exceed $25,000,000. 
No assistance shall be furnished under this 
chapter to any country in Africa except for 
internal security requirements or for civic 
action assistance unless the President deter- 
mines otherwise. 

(e) Determinations under this section 
shall be promptly reported to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Reports on the implementation of subsection 
(a) (3) shall be submitted to such committee 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives semiannually . 

SEC. 24. CERTIFICATION OF RECIPIENT'S CA- 
PABILITY.—(a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, no defense article 
having a value in excess of $100,000 shall 
hereafter be delivered to any country or 
international organization under the au- 
thority of this chapter unless the chief of 
the diplomatic mission, upon the advice of 
the chief of the appropriate military assist- 
ance advisory group representing the United 
States with respect to defense articles used 
by such country or international organiza- 
tion, or the head of any other group repre- 
senting the United States, with respect to 
defense articles used by such country or in- 
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ternational organization, has certified in 
writing within six months prior to delivery 
that the country or international organiza- 
tion has the capability to utilize effectively 
such article in carrying out the purposes of 
this chapter. 

(b) Defense articles included in approved 
military assistance programs may be de- 
livered to any country or international or- 
ganization for which the certification re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section can- 
not be made when determined necessary and 
specifically approved in advance by the Sec- 
retary of State (or, upon appropriate dele- 
gation of authority by an Under Secretary 
or Assistant Secretary of State) and the Sec- 
retary of Defense (or, upon appropriate dele- 
gation of authority by the Deputy Secretary 
or an Assistant Secretary of Defense). The 
Secretary of State, or his delegate, shall make 
a complete report to the Congress of each 
determination and approval and the reasons 
therefor. 

Sec. 25. COMMINGLING OF ASSISTANCE.— 
The President shall adopt regulations and 
establish procedures to insure that assistance 
under this chapter is not used in a manner 
which, contrary to the best interests of the 
United States, promotes or assists the for- 
eign aid projects or activities of the Commu- 
nist-bloc countries. 


CHAPTER 3—SALES, BARTER TRANSACTIONS, AND 
LEASES 

Sec. 31. OBJECTIVES.— (A) The aim of this 
chapter is to facilitate the acquisition on a 
reimbursable basis of defense articles and de- 
fense services by friendly countries having 
sufficient wealth to maintain, utilize effec- 
tively, and equip their own military forces 
wholly or in part without grant assistance. 
The Congress urges that, consistent with 
treaties and other international obligations, 
emphasis be given to transactions authorized 
by this chapter in order to promote the de- 
fensive strength of the free world, The Con- 
gress further declares that, in the adminis- 
tration of this chapter, participation by pri- 
vate enterprise should be encouraged to the 
maximum extent practical. 

(b) This chapter shall be administered so 
as to encourage regional arms control and 
disarmament agreements and so as to dis- 
courage arms races, especially among less de- 
veloped countries. In the administration of 
this chapter with respect to less developed 
countries, special account shall be taken 
of the capacity of the country to pay and of 
the record of the armed forces of such coun- 
try with respect to civilian constitutional 
government. 


Title I—Cash sales 


Sec, 32. Sates From Srock— (a) The 
President may sell for United States dollars 
defense articles from the stocks of the De- 
partment of Defense and defense services to 
any friendly country or international orga- 
nization eligible under section 11, without 
reimbursement from funds available for use 
under this Act, on terms of payment of not 
less than the value thereof in advance or 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
the delivery of the defense articles or the 
provision of the defense services. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 2(i) (2), 
nonexcess defense articles may be sold under 
this subsection at the standard price in effect 
at the time such articles are offered for sale 
to the purchasing country or international 
organization. For the purpose of this sub- 
section, the value of excess defense articles 
shall not be less than— 

(1) the value specified in section 2(i) (1) 
plus the scrap value, or 

(2) the market value, 
whichever is greater. 

(b) Payments received under subsection 
(a) of this section shall be credited to the 
appropriation, fund, or account funding the 
cost of the defense articles or defense serv- 
ices sold, or to any appropriation, fund, or 


if ascertainable, 
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account currently available for the same gen- 
eral purpose. 

Sec. 33. PROCUREMENT FoR SALE— (4) The 
President may, without requirement for any 
charge to any appropriation or contract au- 
thorization otherwise provided, enter into 
contracts for the procurement of defense ar- 
ticles and defense services for sale for United 
States dollars to any friendly country or in- 
ternational organization eligible under sec- 
tion 11 if such country or international orga- 
nization— 

(1) provides the United States Govern- 
ment with a dependable undertaking which 
will assure the United States Government 
against any loss on the contracts, and 

(2) agrees to make funds available in such 
amounts and at such times as may be re- 
quired to meet the payments required by 
the contracts, and any damages and costs 
that may accrue from the cancellation of 
such contracts, in advance of the time such 
payments, damages, or costs are due: Pro- 
vided, That the President may, when he 
determines it to be in the national interest, 
accept a dependable undertaking to make 
full payment within one hundred and twenty 
days after delivery of the defense articles, 
or the provision of the defense services, and 
appropriations available to the Department 
of Defense may be used to meet the pay- 
ments required by the contracts and shall 
be reimbursed by the amounts subsequently 
received from the country or international 
organization: Provided jurther, That the 
President may, when he determines it to be 
in the national interest, enter into sales 
agreements with purchasing countries or in- 
ternational organizations which fix prices 
to be paid by the pur countries or 
international organizations for the defense 
articles or defense services ordered. Funds 
available under this Act for financing credit 
sales shall be used to reimburse the applica- 
ble appropriations in the amounts required 
by the contracts which exceed the price so 
fixed, except that such reimbursement shall 
not be required upon determination by the 
President that the continued production of 
the defense article being sold is advanta- 
geous to the Armed Forces of the United 
States. Payments by purchasing countries or 
international organizations which exceed the 
amounts required by such contracts shall be 
credited to the account established under 
section 43. To the maximum extent possible, 
prices fixed under any such sales agreement 
shall be sufficient to reimburse the United 
States for the cost of the defense articles 
or defense services ordered. The President 
shall submit to the Congress promptly a de- 
tailed report concerning any fixed-price sales 
agreement under which the aggregate cost 
to the United States exceeds the aggregate 
amount to be paid by the purchasing coun- 
try or international organization. 

(b) No sales of unclassified defense 
articles shall be made to the government of 
any economically developed country under 
the provisions of this section unless such 
articles are not generally available for 
purchase by such countries from commercial 
sources in the United States. The Secre- 
tary of Defense may walve the provisions of 
this subsection when he determines that the 
waiver of such provisions is in the national 
interest. 

Title Li—Credit sales and guaranties 

Sec. 41. GENERAL AUTHORITY For CREDIT 
Sates.—(a) The President may use funds 
available under this Act to finance sales of 
defense articles and defense services to 
friendly foreign countries and international 
organizations eligibie under section 11 on 
such terms as he may determine, including 
the prices to be paid by the purchasing 
countries or international organizations. 
Reimbursement to supplying agencies shall 
be governed by section 82. The terms of 
payment shall include a provision for the 
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payment of interest at a rate not less than 
the average interest rate paid by the United 
States on its long-term indebtedness. 

(b) In addition, when the President de- 
termines it to be in the national interest, 
sales under section 32 may be made on terms 
of payment of not more than three years 
after the delivery of the defense article or 
the provision of the defense service. 

Sec. 42. Guaranties—(a) The President 
may guarantee, insure, coinsure, and rein- 
sure any individual, corporation, partner- 
ship, or other association doing business in 
the United States against political and credit 
risks of nonpayment arising in connection 
with sales financed by such individual, 
corporation, partnership, or other associa- 
tion of defense articles and defense services 
procured in the United States by friendly 
countries and international organizations 
eligible under section 11. 

(b) In issuing guaranties, insurance, co- 
insurance, and reinsurance, the President 
may enter into contracts with exporters, in- 
surance companies, financial institutions, or 
others, or groups thereof, and where appro- 
priate may employ any of the same to act 
as agent in the issuance and servicing of such 
guaranties, Insurance, coinsurance, and rein- 
surance, and the adjustment of claims aris- 
ing thereunder. 

(c) Fees and premiums shall be charged 
in connection with such contracts of guar- 
anty insurance, coinsurance, and reinsur- 
ance (excluding contracts with United States 
Government agencies), and such fees and 
premiums may be utilized to meet liabilities 
resulting from such contracts, 

(d) Obligations shall be recorded against 
the funds available for credit sales in an 
amount not less than 25 per centum of the 
contractual liability related to any guar- 
anty, insurance, coinsurance, and reinsur- 
ance issued pursuant to this section, and 
the funds so obligated shall constitute a 
single reserve for the payment of claims 
under such contracts. Any guaranties, in- 
surance, coinsurance, and reinsurance issued 
pursuant to this section shall be considered 
contingent obligations backed by the full 
faith and credit of the United States of 
America. 

Sec. 43. ReEmmBuRSEMENTS—(a) Whenever 
funds available under this Act are used to 
finance sales, repayments in United States 
dollars (including dollar proceeds derived 
from the sale of foreign currency repay- 
ments), receipts received from the disposi- 
tion of evidences of indebtedness, and 
charges (including fees and premiums) or 
interest collected shall be credited to a sep- 
arate fund account, and shall be available 
until expended solely for the purpose of 
financing further sales and guaranties, in- 
chiding the overhead costs thereof. 

(b) All assets and obligations of the sep- 
arate fund account established by section 
508 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, including proceeds receivable by 
that fund account from previous sales trans- 
actions and unliquidated balances of funds 
available under the Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, heretofore obligated to 
finance sales, and such amounts of the ap- 
propriations made available under this Act 
as may be determined by the President, shall 
be transferred to, and merged with, the sep- 
arate fund account established by section 
43(a). 

Sec. 44. FOREIGN Currenctes—Sales fi- 
nanced under this title may provide for pay- 
ment in foreign currencies to the extent that 
the Secretary of the Treasury determines at 
the time of each such sale that the existing 
or anticipatec requirements for such foreign 
currencies for payment of United States ob- 
ligations abroad are such that an excess of 
United States Government holdings of any 
particular foreign currency is not likely to 
result. 
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Sec. 45. Cottections.—In carrying out this 
title, the President— 

(1) may acquire and dispose of, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may determine, 
any instrument evidencing indebtedness, and 
guarantee payment against any such instru- 
ment; and 

(2) may collect or compromise any in- 
debtedness owed to the Department of De- 
fense by foreign countries or international 
organizations. 

Title III Barter transactions 


Sec. 51. GENERAL AvurHoriry.—(a) The 
President may, without reimbursement from 
funds available for use under this Act, barter 
defense articles which are in the stocks of 
the Department of Defense or which the De- 
partment of Defense is authorized to procure 
under other provisions of law, and defense 
services with any friendly country or inter- 
national organization eligible under section 
11 in exchange for other defense articles and 
defense services of approximately equal or 
equivalent value for the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

(b) The President may, subject to the 
provisions of section 82, also use funds avail- 
able to carry out this Act to acquire defense 
articles and defense services from any source 
and barter such defense articles and defense 
services with any friendly country or inter- 
national organization eligible under section 
11 in exchange for other defense articles and 
defense services. 

Sec. 52. DISPOSITION OF DEFENSE ARTICLES 
AND DEFENSE SERVICES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE 
UNDER SECTION 51(b).—Defense articles and 
Gefense services received by the United States 
Government from a country or international 
organization in exchange for defense articles 
and defense services bartered by the United 
States Government under section 51(b) may 
be used to carry out this Act, may be sold 
(on cash or credit terms, including payment 
in foreign currencies) to any friendly coun- 
try or international organization, or may 
be transferred to any United States Govern- 
ment agency for stockpiling or other pur- 
poses. If such disposal or transfer is made 
subject to reimbursement, the funds so re- 
ceived shall be credited to the appropriation, 
fund, or account which funded the cost 
of the defense articles or defense services 
bartered to the country or international or- 
ganization, or to any appropriation, fund, 
or account currently available for the same 
general purposes. 

Title 1V—Leases 

Src. 61. LEASES.— (A) The President may, 
subject to section 82, use funds available 
to carry out this Act to acquire defense 
articles from any source and lease such de- 
fense articles, on such terms and conditions 
of payment as he may determine, to any 
friendly country or international organiza- 
tion eligible under section 11. 

(b) Payments received under this section 
shall be credited to the appropriation, fund, 
or account funding the cost of the defense 
articles leased, or to any appropriation, fund, 
or account currently available for the same 

cneral purpose. 
Title V—General provisions 

Sec. 71. Purposes.—Defense articles and 
defense services may be sold, bartered, or 
leased under this chapter to eligible coun- 
tries solely for the purposes specified in 
section 12. 

CHAPTER 4—FISCAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 81. ALLocaTioNns.—The President may 
allocate or transfer to any United States 
Government agency any part of any funds 
available for carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, including any advance to the United 
States Government by any country or inter- 
national organization, for the procurement 
of defense articles and defense services. 
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Such funds shall be available for obliga- 
tion and expenditure for the purposes for 
which authorized, in accordance with au- 
thority granted in this Act or under author- 
ity governing the activities of the United 
States Government agencies to which such 
funds are allocated or transferred. 

Sec. 82. REMMBURSEMENTS.—(a) Except as 
otherwise provided in this Act, reimburse- 
ment shall be made to any activity of the 
Department of Defense and to any other 
United States Government agency, from 
funds available for use under this Act for 
defense articles and defense services fur- 
nished to foreign countries and international 
organizations by, or through, such activity 
or agency under this Act. Such reimburse- 
ment shall be in an amount equal to the 
value (as defined in section 2) of the defense 
articles and defense services furnished, plus 
expenses arising from or incident to opera- 
tions under this Act (other than pay and 
allowances of members of the Armed Forces). 
The amount of such reimbursement shall be 
credited to the current applicable appropria- 
tions, funds, or accounts of such activity. 

(b) Orders to a supply agency under this 
Act shall be based upon the best estimates 
of stock status and prevailing prices; reim- 
bursements to the supplying agency shall 
be made on the basis of the stock status and 
prices determined pursuant to section 2(i). 
Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this subsection, the Secretary of Defense may 
prescribe regulations authorizing reimburse- 
ments to the supply agency based on nego- 
tiated prices for aircraft, vessels, plant equip- 
ment, and such other major items as he may 
specify: Provided, That such articles are not 
excess at the time such prices are negotiated: 
Provided further, That such prices are nego- 
tiated at the time firm orders are placed 
with the supplying agency. 

Sec. 83. AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—In addition to such amounts as may 
be otherwise authorized to support Vietnam- 
ese forces and other free world forces in 
Vietnam, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President to carry out 
the provisions and purposes of this Act (ex- 
cluding the support of Vietnamese forces 
and other free world forces in Vietnam) not 
to exceed $792,000,000 for use beginning in 
the fiscal year 1967, which shall remain 
available until expended. 

Sec, 84. SPECIAL AUTHORITY.— (aà) During 
the fiscal year 1967, the President may, if he 
determines it to be vital to the security of 
the United States, order defense articles from 
the stocks of the Department of Defense and 
defense services for the purpose of this Act, 
subject to subsequent reimbursement there- 
for from subsequent appropriations available 
for military assistance. The value of such 
orders shall not exceed $300,000,000 during 
such fiscal year. Prompt notice of action 
taken under this subsection shall be given 
to the Committees on Foreign Relations, Ap- 
propriations, and Armed Services of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b) The Department of Defense is author- 
ized to incur, in applicable appropriations, 
obligations in anticipation of reimburse- 
ments in amounts equivalent to such orders 
under subsection (a) of this section. Ap- 
propriations to the President of such sums 
as may be necessary to reimburse the ap- 
plicable appropriation, fund, or account for 
such orders are hereby authorized. 

SEC, 85. LETTERS OF COMMITMENT.—In car- 
rying out this Act accounts may be estab- 
lished on the books of the Department of 
Defense (1) against which letters of com- 
mitment may be issued which shall consti- 
tute recordable obligations of the United 
States Government and moneys due or to be- 
come due under such letters of commitment 
shall be assignable under the Assignment of 
Claims Act of 1940, as amended (second and 
third paragraphs of 31 U.S.C, 203 and 41 
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U.S.C. 15), and (2) from which disburse- 
ments may be made to recipient countries or 
agencies, organizations, or persons upon 
presentation of contracts, invoices, or other 
appropriate documentation. Expenditures 
of funds which have been made available 
through accounts so established shall be 
accounted for on standard documentation 
required for expenditure of funds of the 
United States Government: Provided, That 
such expenditures for defense articles and 
defense services procured outside the United 
States shall be accounted for exclusively on 
such certification as may be prescribed in 
regulations approved by the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

Sec. 86. TRANSFER BETWEEN ACCOUNTS.— 
(a) Whenever the President determines it 
to be necessary for the purposes of this Act 
or the Foreign Assistance Act for 1961, as 
amended, not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
funds made available for any provision of 
this Act or the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, may be transferred to, and 
consolidated with, the funds made available 
for any other provision of this Act or the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and may be used for any of the purposes for 
which such funds may be used, except that 
the total in the provision for the benefit of 
which the transfer is made shall not be in- 
creased by more than 20 per centum of the 
amount of funds made available for such 
provision. 

(b) The authority contained in this sec- 
tion and in sections 84 and 92 shall not be 
used to augment appropriations made avall- 
able for administrative expenses under this 
Act or section 637 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, or used otherwise 
to finance activities under either Act which 
normally would be financed from appropri- 
ations for administrative expenses. 


CHAPTER 5—GENERAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Title I— General provisions 


SEC, 91. GENERAL AUTHORITIES.—(a) The 
President may make and perform agreements 
and contracts with, or enter into other trans- 
actions with, any individual, corporation, or 
other body of persons, friendly government 
or government agency, whether within or 
without the United States, and international 
organizations in furtherance of the purposes, 
and within the limitations, of this Act. 

(b) The duration of a contract which en- 
tails commitments for the expenditure of 
funds under chapter 2 of this Act shall be 
subject to any future action of the Con- 
gress and shall be for not more than five 
years at any time. 

(e) The President may accept and use in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
money, funds, property, and services of any 
kind made available by gift, devise, bequest, 
grant, or otherwise for such purposes. 

(d) Any officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment carrying out functions under this 
Act may utilize the services and facilities of 
or procure defense articles and defense serv- 
ices from, any United States Government 
agency with the consent of the head of such 
agency, or as the President shall direct, and 
funds allocated pursuant to this subsection 
to any such agency may be established in 
separate transfer appropriation accounts on 
the books of the Treasury. 

Sec. 92. WAIVER AvTHORITIES—(a) The 
President may authorize in each fiscal year 
the use of funds made available for use 
under this Act and the furnishing of as- 
sistance under section 84 in a total amount 
not to exceed $125,000,000, without regard to 
the provisions of this Act, any law relating 
to receipts and credits accruing to the United 
States, any Act appropriating funds for use 
under this Act, or the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act of 1951, as amended, 
in furtherance of any of the purposes of 
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such Acts, when he determines that such 
authorization is important to the security 
of the United States. Not more than $50,- 
000,000 of the funds available under this sub- 
section may be allocated to any one country 
in any fiscal year: Provided, That this limi- 
tation shall not apply to any country which 
is a victim of active Communist or Com- 
munist-supported aggression. Each de- 
termination shall be reported promptly to 
the Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Appropriations of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

(b) Whenever the President determines it 
to be in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, the functions authorized under this Act 
may be performed without regard to such 
provisions of law (other than the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1211 et seq.)) regulating the making, 
performance, amendment, or modification of 
contracts and the expenditure of funds of 
the United States Government as the Presi- 
dent may specify. 

(c) The President is authorized to use 
amounts not to exceed $25,000,000 of the 
funds available under this Act pursuant to 
his certification that it is inadvisable to 
specify the nature of the use of such funds, 
which certification shall be deemed to be a 
sufficient voucher for such amounts. The 
President shall promptly and fully inform 
the Speaker of the House and the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
of each use of funds under this subsection. 

(d) The functions authorized under this 
Act may be performed without regard to such 
provisions as the President may specify of 
the joint resolution of November 4, 1939 (54 
Stat. 4), as amended. 

(e) The provisions of section 955 of title 18 
of the United States Code shall not apply to 
prevent any person, including any individual, 
partnership, corporation, or association, from 
acting for, or participating in, any operation 
or transaction arising under this part or from 
acquiring new obligations issued in con- 
nection with any operation or transaction 
arising under this Act. 

Sec, 93. RETENTION AND USE OF DEFENSE 
ARTICLES.—(a) Any defense articles procured 
to carry out this Act may be retained by, or 
transferred to, and for the use of, such 
United States Government agency as the 
President may determine in lieu of being dis- 
posed of to a foreign country or international 
organization, whenever in the judgment of 
the President the best interests of the United 
States will be served thereby. Any defense 
articles so retained may be disposed of with- 
out regard to provisions of law relating to 
the disposal of property owned by the United 
States Government, when necessary to pre- 
vent spoilage or wastage of such defense 
articles or to conserve the usefulness thereof. 
Funds realized from any transfer or disposal 
shall revert to the respective appropriation, 
fund, or account used to procure such defense 
articles or to the appropriation, fund, or ac- 
count currently available for the same gen- 
eral purpose. 

(b) Funds realized by the United States 
Government from the sale, transfer, or dis- 
posal of defense articles returned to the 
United States Government by a recipient 
country or international organization as no 
longer needed for the purpose for which fur- 
nished shall be credited to the respective 
appropriation, fund, or account used to. pro- 
cure such defense articles or to the appro- 
priation, fund, or account currently available 
for the same general purpose. 

Sec. 94. ORDERLY TERMINATION OF ASSIST- 
ANCE.—Funds made available under this Act 
shall remain available for a period of not to 
exceed twelve months from the date of ter- 
mination of assistance or related activities 
to or with a foreign country or international 
organization for the necessary expenses of 
winding up programs related thereto. 
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Sec. 95. PATENTS AND TECHNICAL INFORMA- 
TION.—(a) Whenever, in connection with the 
performance of functions under this Act— 

(1) an invention or discovery covered by 
a patent issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment is practiced within the United 
States without the authorization of the 
owner, or 

(2) information, which is (A) protected 
by law, and (B) held by the United States 
Government subject to restrictions imposed 
by the owner, is disclosed by the United 
States Government or any of its officers, em- 
ployees, or agents in violation of such re- 
strictions, 


the exclusive remedy of the owner, except as 
provided in subsection (b) of this section, is 
to sue the United States Government for 
reasonable and entire compensation for such 
practice or disclosure in the district court of 
the United States for the district in which 
such owner is a resident, or in the Court of 
Claims, within six years after the cause of 
action arises. Any period during which the 
United States Government is in possession of 
a written claim under subsection (b) of this 
section before mailing a notice of denial of 
that claim does not count in computing the 
six years. In any such suit, the United States 
Government may plead any defense that may 
be pleaded by a private person in such an 
action. A Government employee shall have 
the right to bring suit against the Govern- 
ment under this section except where he was 
in a position to order, influence, or induce 
use of the invention by the Government. 
This section shall not confer a right of action 
on any patentee or any assignee of such pa- 
tentee with respect to any invention dis- 
covered or invented by a person while in the 
employment or service of the United States, 
where the invention was related to the offi- 
cial functions of the employee, in cases in 
which such functions included research and 
development, or in the making of which Gov- 
erment time, materials, or facilities were 
used. 

(b) Before suit against the United States 
Government has been instituted, the head 
of the agency of the United States Govern- 
ment concerned may settle and pay any claim 
arising under the circumstances described 
in subsection (a) of this section. No claim 
may be paid under this subsection unless the 
amount tendered is accepted by the claimant 
in full satisfaction. 

Sec. 96. SHIPPING ON UNITED STATES VES- 
SELS—The ocean transportation between 
foreign countries of defense articles pur- 
chased with foreign currencies made avail- 
able or derived from funds available under 
this Act or the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1961 et seq.), shall not be governed 
by the provisions of section 901(b) of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 1241), or any other law relating 
to the ocean transportation of defense arti- 
cles on United States vessels. 

Sec. 97, PROCUREMENT OUTSIDE THE 
UNITED Stares.—Funds available under this 
Act may be used for procurement of defense 
articles outside the United States only if the 
President determines that such procurement 
will not result in adverse effects upon the 
economy of the United States or the indus- 
trial mobilization base, with special reference 
to any areas of labor surplus or to the net 
position of the United States in its balance 
of payments with the rest of the world, 
which outweigh the economic or other ad- 
vantages to the United States of less costly 
procurement outside the United States. 

Sec. 98. SMALL Bustness.—The Secre- 


tary of Defense shall assure that there is 
made available to suppliers in the United 
States, and particularly to small independ- 
ent enterprises, information with respect to 
purchases made by the Department of De- 
fense pursuant to this Act, such informa- 
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tion to be furnished as far in advance as 
possible, 
Title 1I—Administrative provisions 


Sec, 101. DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY.—The 
President may exercise any functions con- 
ferred upon him by this Act through such 
agency or officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment as he shall direct. The head of 
any such agency or such officer may from 
time to time promulgate such rules and reg- 
ulations as may be necessary to carry out 
such functions, and may delegate authority 
to perform any such functions, including if 
he shall so specify, the authority successively 
to redelegate any of such functions to any 
of his subordinates. 

Sec. 102. THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.— (8) 
With respect to programs authorized by this 
Act, the Secretary of Defense shall have pri- 
mary responsibility for— 

(1) the determination of military end- 
item requirements; 

(2) the procurement of military equip- 
ment in a manner which permits its integra- 
tion with service programs; 

(3) the supervision of end-item use by 
the recipient countries; 

(4) the supervision of the training of 
foreign military personnel; 

(5) the movement and delivery of military 
end items; and 

(6) within the Department of Defense, the 
performance of any other functions with re- 
spect to programs authorized by this Act. 

(b) The establishment of priorities in the 
procurement, delivery, and allocation of mili- 
tary equipment shall be determined by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 103. Missions AND STAFFS ABRoAD.— 
(a) The President may maintain special mis- 
sions or staffs outside the United States in 
such countries and for such periods of time 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(b) Wherever practicable, especially in the 
case of smaller programs, assistance under 
this Act shall be administered under the di- 
rection of the chief of the United States dip- 
lomatic mission by the senior military officer 
of the mission, 

Sec. 104. EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL.— 
(a) For the purposes of performing functions 
under this Act outside the United States the 
President may employ or assign persons com- 
pensated at any of the rates provided for the 
Foreign Service Reserve and Staff by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 801 et seq.), together with allowances 
and benefits thereunder. Persons so em- 
ployed or assigned shall be entitled, except 
to the extent that the President may specify 
otherwise in cases in which the period of em- 
ployment or assignment exceeds thirty 
months, to the same benefits as are provided 
by section 628 of that Act for persons ap- 
pointed to the Foreign Service Reserve, and 
the provisions of section 1005 of that Act 
shall apply in the case of such persons, ex- 
cept that policymaking officials shall not be 
subject to that part of section 1005 of that 
Act which prohibits political tests. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 3544(b) and 8544(b) of title 10 of 
the United States Code, personnel of the De- 
partment of Defense may be assigned or de- 
tailed to any civil office to carry out this Act. 

Sec. 105. DETAIL OF PERSONNEL TO FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA= 
TIONS.—Whenever the President determines 
it to be consistent with and in furtherance 
of the purposes of this Act, any officer or em- 
ployee of any United States Government 
Agency may be detailed or assigned by the 
head of the Agency— 

(1) to any office or position with any for- 
eign government or governmental agency, 
where acceptance of such office or position 
does not involve the taking of an oath of 
allegiance to another government or the ac- 
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ceptance of compensation or other benefits 
from such foreign country by such officer or 
employee; or 

(2) to any international organization to 
serve with, or as a member of, the interna- 
tional staff of such international organiza- 
tion, or to render any technical, scientific, or 
professional advice or services to, or in co- 
operation with, such organization. 

Sec. 106. STATUS OF PERSONNEL ASSIGNED OR 
DeTAILep.—(a) Any officer or employee, while 
assigned or detailed under section 105 of this 
Act, shall be considered, for the purpose inter 
alia of preserving his allowances, privileges, 
rights, seniority, and other benefits as such, 
an officer or employee of the United States 
Government and of the United States Gov- 
ernment agency from which detailed or as- 
signed, and he shall continue to receive com- 
pensation, allowances, and benefits from 
funds appropriated to that agency or made 
available to that agency under this Act. 

(b) Any officer or employee assigned, de- 
tailed, or appointed under sections 105 or 103 
of this Act may receive under such regula- 
tions as the President may prescribe, repre- 
sentation allowances similar to those allowed 
under section 901 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1131). The 
authorization of such allowances and other 
benefits and the payment thereof out of any 
appropriations available therefor shall be 
considered as meeting all of the requirements 
of section 1765 of the Revised Statutes (5 
U.S.C. 70). 

Sec. 107. Terms or DETAIL or ASSIGN- 
MENT.—Details or assignment may be made 
under section 105 of this Act— 

(1) without reimbursement to the United 
States Government by the foreign govern- 
ment or international organization; 

(2) upon agreement by the foreign gov- 
ernment or international organization, to re- 
imburse the United States Government for 
compensation, travel expenses, allowances, 
and benefits, or any part thereof, payable to 
the officer or employee concerned during the 
period of assignment or detail; and such re- 
imbursements (including foreign currencies) 
shall be credited to the appropriation, fund, 
or account utilized for paying such compen- 
sation, travel expenses, allowances, or bene- 
fits, or to the appropriation, fund, or account 
currently available for such purposes; 

(3) upon an advance of funds, property, or 
services by the foreign government or inter- 
national organization to the United States 
Government accepted with the approval of 
the President for specified uses in further- 
ance of the purposes of this Act; and funds 
so advanced may be established as a separate 
fund in the Treasury of the United States 
Government, to be available for the specified 
uses, and to be used for reimbursement of 
appropriations or direct expenditure subject 
to the provisions of this Act, any unexpended 
balance of such account to be returned to 
the foreign government or international or- 
ganization; or 

(4) subject to the receipt by the United 
States Government of a credit to be applied 
against the payment by the United States 
Government of its share of the expenses of 
the international organization to which the 
officer or employee is detailed or assigned, 
such credit to be based upon the compensa- 
tion, travel expenses, allowances, and bene- 
fits, or any part thereof, payable to such of- 
ficer or employee during the period of detail 
or assignment in accordance with section 105 
of this Act, 

Sec, 108. Expenses.—(a) Funds made avail- 
able for the purpose of this Act shall be avail- 
able for— 

(1) administrative and operating 
penses; 

(2) extraordinary expenses of not to ex- 
ceed $300,000 in any fiscal year; 

(3) constructing or otherwise acquiring 
outside the United States essential Mving 


ex- 
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quarters, office space, and necessary support- 
ing facilities for use of personnel carrying out 
activities authorized by this Act; and 

(4) maintenance, repair, alteration, and 
furnishing of United States-owned facilities 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere for 
the training of foreign military personnel, 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3733 of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 12) 
or other provision of law requiring a separate 
authorization or specific appropriation for 
such public contracts, 

(b) Actual expenses incurred by military 
officers detailed or assigned as tour directors 
in connection with orientation visits of for- 
eign military personnel may be reimbursed 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
3 of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 836), applicable to civilian 
officers and employees. 

Sec. 109. REPORTS AND INFORMATION.—(a) 
The President shall, while funds made avail- 
able for the purpose of this Act remain avail- 
able for obligation, transmit to the Congress 
after the close of each fiscal year a report 
concerning operations in that fiscal year un- 
der this Act. 

(b) The President shall, in the reports re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section, and 
in response to requests from Members of the 
Congress or inquiries from the public, make 
public all information concerning operations 
under this Act not deemed by him to be in- 
compatible with the security of the United 
States. 

(c) None of the funds made available 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall 
be used to carry out any provision of this 
Act in any country or with respect to any 
project or activity, after the expiration of 
the thirty-five-day period which begins on 
the date the General Accounting Office or 
any committee of the Congress charged with 
considering legislation, appropriations, or 
expenditures under this Act, has delivered 
to the office of the head of any agency carry- 
ing out such provision, a written request 
that it be furnished any document, paper, 
communication, audit, review, finding, rec- 
ommendation, report, or other material in 
its custody or control relating to the ad- 
ministration of such provision in such coun- 
try or with respect to such project or ac- 
tivity, unless and until there has been fur- 
nished to the General Accounting Office, or 
to such committee, as the case may be, (1) 
the document, paper, communication, audit, 
review, finding, recommendation, report, or 
other material so requested, or (2) a certifi- 
cation by the President that he has forbid- 
den the furnishing thereof pursuant to re- 
quest and his reason for so doing. 

(d) At the end of each fiscal year, the 
President shali notify the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives of all 
actions taken during the fiscal year under 
this Act which resulted in furnishing assist- 
ance of a kind, for a purpose, or to an area, 
substantially different from that included in 
the presentation to the Congress during its 
consideration of this Act or any Act appro- 
priating funds pursuant to authorizations 
contained in this Act, or which resulted in 
obligations or reservations greater by 50 per 
centum or more than the proposed obliga- 
tions or reservations included in such pres- 
entation for the program concerned, and in 
his notification the President shall state 
the justification for such changes. There 
shall also be included in the presentation 
material submitted to the Congress during 
its consideration of amendments to this 
Act, or of any Act appropriating funds pur- 
suant to authorizations contained in this 
Act, a comparison of the current fiscal year 
programs and activities with those presented 
to the Congress in the previous year and 
an explanation of any substantial changes. 
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(e) The President shall transmit to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives quarterly reports showing, by 
country, (1) the number of United States 
military personnel and the number of civilian 
employees assigned to duty in foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose of carrying out pro- 
grams of assistance under this Act, (2) the 
number of United States military personnel 
assigned to duty in foreign countries for 
other purposes, and (3) estimated changes 
expected to occur in such numbers during 
the calendar quarter following the quarter 
covered by the report. 

Src. 110. Of the personnel employed in the 
United States to carry out this Act, not to 
exceed eight may be compensated at rates 
higher than those provided for grade 15 of 
the general schedule established by the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, but 
not in excess of the highest rate of grade 18 
of such general schedule. Such positions 
shall be in addition to those authorized by 
law to be filled by Presidential appointment, 
and in addition to the number authorized 
by section 505 of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 


Title 11I—Miscellaneous provisions 


Sec. 121. Provisions or LAW REPEALED AND 
AMENDED.—(a) The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 

(1) Section 303 is amended by striking out 
“(other than part II) “. 

(2) Part IT is repealed. 

(3) Section 602 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (a) strike out “, de- 
fense articles,” and “(including defense 
services)”, 

(B) In subsections (a) (2) and (a) (3) 
strike out, articles,“. 

(C) Strike out subsection (c). 

(4) Section 603 is amended by striking out 
“and defense articles”. 

(5) Section 605 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (a) strike out “and 
defense articles” in the first sentence and “or 
defense articles” each time it appears in the 
second and third sentences. 

(B) Strike out subsection (d). 

(6) Section 609(a)(3) is amended by in- 
serting or the Military Assistance and Sales 
Act of 1966” between “this Act“ and “would”. 

(7) Section 610 is amended as follows: 

(A) Subsection (a) is amended by insert- 
ing after the words “this Act,” each time they 
appear the words or the Military Assistance 
and Sales Act of 1966”. 

(B) Subsection (b) is amended as follows: 

(i) Strike out “, 510,”. 

(ii) Strike out “pursuant to sections 636(g) 
(1) and 637” and substitute “for adminis- 
trative expenses under section 637 of this Act 
or the Military Assistance and Sales Act of 
1966”. 

(ili) Insert “under either Act” between 
“activities” and which“. 

(8) Section 614 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (a) strike out “and the 
furnishing of assistance under section 510“. 

(B) In subsection (a) strike out 8250, 
000,000” and substitute ‘$125,000,000”. 

(C) In subsection (e) insert “on or after 
July 1, 1966” after “authorized to use”, and 
strike out “$50,000,000” and substitute “$25,- 
000,000". 

(9) Section 620(m) is amended by strik- 
ing out “(1)” and all after “July 1, 1963” and 
inserting a period after “July 1, 1963”. 

(10) Section 623 is repealed. 

(11) Section 624 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (d)(2)(b) strike out 
“part II of this Act” in each place that it 
appears and substitute “the Military Assist- 
ance and Sales Act of 1966". 

(B) In subsection (d) (4) strike out “under 
this Act”. 
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(C) In subsections (d)(5) and (7) strike 
out “or II” and after the words “of this 
Act,” insert “the Military Assistance and 
Sales Act of 1966,”. 

(D) In subsection (d) (6) strike out “part 
II of this Act” and substitute “the Military 
Assistance and Sales Act of 1966”. 

(12) Section 625 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (b) strike out “part II“ 
and substitute the Military Assistance and 
Sales Act of 1966”. 

(B) Strike out subsection (c). 

(C) In subsection (f) in the parenthetical 
phrase substitute agency“ for “agencies” 
and strike out “or LL”: 

(13) Section 631(d) is amended by strik- 
ing out all after “economic officer of the 
mission”. 

(14) Section 632 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (a) strike out , de- 
fense articles,” and “(including defense 
services)". 

(B) In subsection (b) strike out “(includ- 
ing defense services)” and the words “and 
defense articles”, 

(C) Strike out subsection (d). 

(D) In subsection (e) strike out “de- 
fense articles”, and “(including defense serv- 
ices)”. 

(15) Section 633 is amended by striking 
out subsection (b). 

(16) Section 635 (h) is amended by strik- 
ing out “and under part II“. 

(17) Section 636 is amended as follows: 

(A) In subsection (a) strike out (ex- 
cept for part II)”. 

(B) Strike out subsection (g). 

(18) Section 640 is repealed. 

(19) Section 644 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to definitions, is amended by striking out 
subsections (d), (e), (f), (g), (i), (m), and 
the final full paragraph. 

(b) References to the statutory provisions 
of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, contained in other Acts 
shall hereafter be considered to be references 
to the appropriate provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 122. SAVING Provisions.—(a) Except 
as may be expressly provided to the con- 
trary in this Act all determinations, author- 
izations, regulations, orders, contracts, agree- 
ments, and other actions issued, undertaken, 
or entered into under authority of any pro- 
vision of law repealed by this Act or Acts 
superseded by those provisions, shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect until modified 
by appropriate authority. 

(b) Wherever provisions of this Act es- 
tablish conditions which may be complied 
with before use may be made of authority 
contained in, or funds authorized by this 
Act, compliance with, or satisfaction of, sub- 
stantially similar conditions under provi- 
sions of law repealed by this Act, or Acts 
superseded by those provisions shall be 
deemed to constitute compliance with the 
conditions established by this Act. 

(c) Funds made available pursuant to 
provisions of law repealed by this Act shall, 
unless otherwise authorized or provided by 
law, remain available for their original pur- 
poses in accordance with the provision of 
law currently applicable to those purposes. 

Sec. 123. UNEXPENDED BaALANCES.—Unex- 
pended balances of funds made available 
pursuant to this Act, or to carry out part 
II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, are hereby authorized to be con- 
tinued available for the general purposes 
for which appropriated. 

SEC, 124. Consrruction.—If any provisions 
of this Act or the application of any pro- 
vision to any circumstances or persons shall 
be held invalid, the validity of the re- 
mainder of this Act, and of the applicability 
of such provision to other circumstances or 
persons, shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the past week and a half the Senate has 
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been considering the annual aid author- 
izations. The consideration of economic 
and military aid to foreign nations al- 
ways generates wide and profound dis- 
cussion. This year’s debate was no ex- 
ception. And perhaps it was even more 
provocative than in years past. 

One thing is certain. A discussion of 
this nature is always healthy and, in my 
opinion, finds the Senate at its best. 

Much of the credit for bringing to- 
gether the strong and enlightening views 
of so many Senators goes to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the able junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas IMr. FULBRIGHT]. 
His thoughtful position on matters in- 
volving our foreign assistance programs 
was most welcome and, characteristically, 
was presented articulately and with 
typical forthrightness. But Senator 
FULBRIGHT has a flair for provoking seri- 
ous and deep thought on the vital issues 
of the day. For this, the Senate and in- 
deed the Nation owe him a debt of grati- 
tude. Consistently has he contributed 
his broad knowledge to the dialog 
which assesses the role of the United 
States in the ever changing world. And 
always he has offered his strong and 
sincere views with clarity, with devotion, 
and importantly, with skill and courage. 
rtd these virtues we all are deeply grate- 

ul. 

The completion of the aid measures 
with reasonable dispatch was a fine trib- 
ute to the entire Senate. I hope that 
the momentum achieved today presages 
expeditious and orderly action for the 
remainder of the session. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
15456, the legislative branch appropria- 
tion bill, 1967. I do this so that the bil 
will become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15456) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


PRINTING OF 8,000 COPIES OF FINAL 
REPORT TO CONGRESS ON ORGA- 
NIZATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 290), as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of the Congress eight thousand addi- 
tional copies of its Final Report to the Con- 
gress pursuant to Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 2, Eighty-ninth Congress, First Session. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resoiution, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have cleared this matter with the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
and with the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], and I have 
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also discussed it with the majority and 
minority leaders. 

We can have these documents printed 
at this time at a much cheaper rate. The 
number of copies to be printed have al- 
ready been requested by both Houses. 
This is the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress submitting its 
final report to Congress. 

The resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock tomorrow noon. 

The motior was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 28, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 27, 1966: 
U.S. Coast GUARD 
Rear Adm. Paul E. Trimble, U.S. Coast 
Guard, to be Assistant Commandant of the 
U.S. Coast Guard with the rank of vice ad- 
miral. 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grades indicated in the Environmental 
Science Services Administration: 
To be captains 
Harry D. Reed, Jr. William E. Randall 
Emerson E. Jones Allen L. Powell 
To de lieutenant commander 
Walter L. Bradley 
To be ensigns 
Peter F. MacDoran 
Donald R. Askew 
Charles Y. Molyneaux 


Jeremy R. Hutt 
Willis J. Kircik 
Phillip B. Clark 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Remarks of Hon. John E. Fogarty Before 
the Rhode Island Heart Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following: 

CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. FOGARTY, RHODE Is- 

LAND HEART ASSOCIATION, PROVIDENCE, R. I., 

FEBRUARY 28, 1966 


It is always a much appreciated privilege 
and abiding pleasure to meet with my friends 
and colleagues of the Rhode Island Heart 
Association. 

Every event in which I have been 
associated with you, and they are many, has 
been a memorable one. But his evening’s 
occasion surely outranks every one so far, 
because we are celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of our heart association. 


This quarter of a century has meant much 
or us. When the Rhode Island Heart As- 
sociation was beginning, I was myself new in 
Congress; and we have grown and developed 
together. 

Let me recall a talk I made here in 1958 at 
a special educational meeting involving the 
heart surgery club. I was able then to re- 
count dramatic advances in heart surgery, 
new drugs for high blood pressure, rheumat- 
ic fever prevention programs, cardiac reha- 
bilitation and work evaluation services, and 
other areas. 

The heart association had transformed 
apathy into interest, given new hope to peo- 
ple, and begun to provide urgently needed 
services, 

As a needed service, the heart association— 
in partnership with physicians, local and 
state official agencies, and the National Heart 
Institute—was giving people vital public in- 
formation about heart disease: what it was, 
what could be done, and how and where they 
could get help. 

In the light of these achievements, 
which continue today just as vitally and 
needfully, a recent attack on the heart as- 
sociation stands revealed as utterly off-track 
and about as intelligent as the actions of 


the villains in the current TV program 
called “Batman.” 

This was published in the Washington, 
D.C. Post, February 8, reporting a talk by 
Mr, Cleveland Amory before a women's group. 
The charge, as reported, was that the Amer- 
ican Heart Association was spending more 
money on raising funds than on anything 
else and that over half of the funds raised 
last year went for “administration and pub- 
lic information.” 

Everyone who takes the trouble to become 
informed, knows that the charge is wrong 
and vicious. 

The heart association accounts to the peo- 
ple for its stewardship of voluntary contribu- 
tions. This is just as important for a volun- 
tary agency as it is for the National Heart 
Institute, for example, to account for its tex 
funds. 

The heart fund dollars go in appropriate 
proportions for research, education, and 
community services. The proportions for ad- 
ministration and fund raising are in reason- 
able percentages. They are kept at minimal 
levels. 

When it comes to expenditures for public 
information, it seems to me that what really 
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counts is the cardinal fact that the en- 
deavors of the association and official agen- 
cies have made the American public the best 
informed in history on heart disease, and 
what to do about it. 

Take, for example, the recent National 
Health Test conducted on TV. Large per- 
centages of people, surprisingly large percent- 
ages, I understand, were reported as answer- 
ing the heart questions correctly. This 
showed that millions knew a good deal about 
heart disease and what they could and 
should do. 

Vital heart information, and all good 
health information for that matter, is a ne- 
cessity, not a luxury. 

Vital public information goes out through 
the media of communication and through 
visits, phone calls, letters, and all the work 
that heart associations and their allies do. It 
helps save lives and relieve suffering. 

From heart information, a person allays his 
fears by reading the true facts about high 
blood pressure or heart murmurs. He under- 
stands what modern methods of diagnosis 
are. He learns about risk factors and how 
he can increase his chances of avoiding heart 
disease. 

From it, a worried father is helped when 
he wants to know how funds can be found 
and where an operation can be done to save 
his little girl’s life. 

From it, a man recovering from a heart 
attack is helped to find out what kind of 
work he will be able to do. 

From it, people learn what is going on in 
research and what progress is being made in 
new discoveries and treatments. 

‘These are only a few illustrations, but they 
are true and make the point. 

Actually, though much has been accom- 
plished, much more public education and 
information are needed. The heart story is 
never done, It should never stoy being told, 
by you, by the official agencies, by physicians 
and all health workers, and by each of us who 
learns and knows it. 

As we reach the end of American Heart 
Month in 1966, we can be proud of helping 
enlighten people and of our progress. 

It has been estimated that over two mil- 
lion lives have been saved in recent years 
because of research and the application of 
new knowledge against our major diseases. 

If we keep on—strengthening and sharp- 
ening the focus of research, training, and 
community services and facilities—it might 
be possible to double this number of two 
million. It would not seem impossible or 
even improbable that four million lives be 
saved in the next four years, by 1970—in- 
stead of proceeding at the same rate as in 
the past and reclaiming two million in ten 
to fifteen years. 

Why is this possible? 

It can be so because the increasing ac- 
celeration of research and manpower train- 
ing and the widening availability of facil- 
ities and services can tremendously increase 
the Nation’s ability to postpone premature 
disability and claim more lives from untimely 
death. 

Now, I am not the only one of those who 
look toward this—and my optimism is based 
on that of authorities more skilled than I in 
predicting. There are some, of course, who 
would rather groan about darkness than raise 
a shade to let the sun in. But I believe that 
a positive approach is better than a nega- 
tive one. 

Present gains lend credence and strength 
to such a view. There have been real death 
rate reductions in such areas as rheumatic 
fever and rheumatic heart disease, strokes, 
and high blood pressure. There are burgeon- 
ing programs, which I have been privileged 
to lead and assist in Congress, such as the 
acts for community facilities, health research 
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facilities, community health services exten- 
sion, community mental health centers, 
health professions education, and heart dis- 
ease, cancer and stroke regional medical pro- 
grams. These promise much for the future, 
given appropriate funds, careful administra- 
tion, and state and local execution in accord- 
ance with sound, established patterns of 
medical care, training, and services. 

What are some realizable goals for our 
present and future attack? The possibilities 
in coronary heart disease and high blood 
pressure are examples of great potential 
progress. 

More than 500,000 die each year from coro- 
nary heart disease; and it is our toughest 
and greatest heart enemy. But we might 
well set a goal of from ten to twenty percent 
annual reduction in these deaths for the next 
few years—saving 50,000 to 100,000 a year. 
Prospects for such an advance appear en- 
couraging through a number of approaches. 

Drugs and hormones may reduce the in- 
cidence or prevent recurrences of coronary 
heart disease and its heart attacks. We have 
succeeded in getting launched a cooperative 
study of some of these promising agents to 
really test them out. 

Mechanical devices to temporarily assist 
the heart acutely damaged by a heart attack 
should be here within the next few years. 
Within the foreseeable future a totally im- 
plantable artificial heart may be feasible. 
This program for the research and devel- 
opment of an artificial heart is now launched 
and should result in the saving of many 
thousands of lives annually. 

Coronary care units and improvements in 
bio-engineering and instrumentation will 
lead to the saving of many other thousands 
through providing instant, comprehensive, 
and continuous care through critical pe- 
riods. 

A number of surgical procedures show 
great promise for improving blood flow to 
the heart muscle, adding to the number who 
can be helped. 

Drug research will probably develop drugs 
to retard clot formation or to dissolve clots; 
and we are hopeful for cooperative clinical 
trials of such promising agents as urokinase. 
Such a therapeutic agent could add many 
more thousands of reclaimed lives. 

Diagnostic techniques that will spot trou- 
ble faster and more accurately are sure to 
come, ranging from improved motion pic- 
ture X-rays of coronary arteries, blood flow 
measurement in them, and sensitive chem- 
ical tests to the use of computers and port- 
able, continuous electrocardiographic re- 
corders. Prompter and better detection will 
also lead to substantial reductions in coro- 
nary deaths. 

High blood pressure is another enemy 
against whom we can set new goals. 

Over 69,000 died from hypertension in 
1964; and many millions suffer from it. Al- 
though the death rate from high blood pres- 
sure has been reduced over fifty percent in 
recent years, it is, therefore, still a vast prob- 
lem. 

In the next few years, an increasing va- 
riety of curable or remediable kinds of hy- 
pertension can be defined by intensive 
studies. Also, as new diagnostic measures 
are developed, better and more specific 
treatments will result. There should be in- 
expensive, effective, easily administered 
drugs, without side effects of significance. 
Thus, it is not too much to set goals of fur- 
ther, substantial death rate reductions. 

There are other exciting possibilities in 
rheumatic fever, rheumatic heart disease, 
congenital heart disease, and other heart and 
blood vessel conditions, But these examples 
concerning the two major categories show 
that we can seek realizable goals for greater 
gains than ever before. 
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Now, how can we attain such goals? 

There are several essentials. There is the 
matter of teamwork. It is a most impor- 
tant factor; and the attack on heart disease 
has been characterized by this American 
approach. 

We in Congress will do everything pos- 
sible to further the cooperative spirit and 
approach—and we are, in a sense, members 
of the health team. Federal, state, and local 
public agencies are likewise partners. But, 
without the doctors, other health profes- 
sional people, and the heart associations in 
the places where people live, the bold goals 
es I have mentioned would be unattain- 
able. 

The Rhode Island Heart Association, other 
state affiliates, and the American Heart As- 
sociation are in the vanguard of agencies 
that have learned how to work in teamwork. 

This means that you should play a key 
role in seeing to it that things get done and 
done well, as a cooperative endeavor mobiliz- 
ing all potential resources. 

Sometimes, the question is asked, “In view 
of the increasing Federal programs, is there 
a role for the yoluntary health agency?” 

I think that you know the answer is a 
vigorous, Les!“ 

The heart association has proved itself; it 
has been indispensable to progress to date, 
and will continue to be so. The official 
agencies are also essential, just as are the 
medical and health professions. The strong 
combination of these resources is abolutely 
necessary to maximum advances. 

But the need for the voluntary effort and 
the heart fund is an imperative one. Needs 
cannot and should not ever be met entirely 
by tax funds. 

People want to support the fight against 
heart disease—and all disease. They want 
an all-out attack by their government, medi- 
cal and health professions, and their volun- 
tary agencies. 

Such causes as the heart fund are, there- 
fore, both necessary and important. The 
voluntary program provides opportunity for 
the individual to give freely to the area of 
his choice. It avoids hazards that lie in 
complete dependency upon programs sup- 
ported solely by public monies. It encour- 
ages and guides the endeavors of others. It 
is an effective partner for all the groups that 
comprise our health resources, 

Also, and very importantly, the heart asso- 
ciation provides opportunity for personal 
participation, for services in a direct and in- 
dividual way. Those who work on behalf of 
the heart association and those who con- 
tribute to the heart fund do so of their own 
free will—and maintain the unique Ameri- 
can tradition that is a prime source of our 
Nation’s strength. 

The heart association has other essential 
values. It adapts rapidly to changing needs 
and circumstances and is quickly responsive 
to new demands in research, in education, 
and community programs. 

The whole history of the heart association 
has been one of meeting such demands and 
challenges. I am confident that this will 
continue and that people will continue to 
give increasing support. 

In the long run, all the heart association 
and government efforts are based on the co- 
operation of the scientific and medical com- 
munity, the Congress, and the public. In 
this context, each heart agency, public and 
private, views the other as essential not 
only to its own continued growth and devel- 
opment, but also to the achievement of the 
mutual aim of the conquest of heart dis- 
ease. 

The resources of all are needed to do the 
job; and the size of the task and the chal- 
lenging goals warrant our maximum effort. 
This is a war for health which we should 
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escalate as much as possible as soon as pos- 
sible. 

If we do, long before the Rhode Island 
Heart Association’s golden anniversary we 
shall have attained heights of success un- 
dreamed of now. Just as, twenty-five years 
ago, none of us could have dreamed that we 
would be where we stand today, so it is not 
possible now to imagine all that will be ac- 
complished in the coming years. 

But we can be sure that many new gains 
will be made and we can be certain that the 
Rhode Island Heart Association will do its 
share to achieve them, alert to opportunities 
and responsive to the needs of the Commu- 
nity, of families, and of individuals. 


Financial Statement of Hon. Hervey G. 
Machen, of Maryland 
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HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1966 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a full statement of my financial 
status. I submit this statement volun- 
tarily and with the reiteration of my firm 
belief that a strong conflict-of-interest 
law should be enacted in my home State 
of Maryland and at a Federal level. I 
also believe that such a statute should 
set forth specific guidelines for persons 
seeking public office. 

Prior to my election in 1964, I stated 
that I had no objection to issuing public 
financial statements provided that it was 
the consensus that this should be done. I 
am pleased that this consensus has ar- 
rived and I urge all congressional candi- 
dates in Maryland to make public dis- 
closures. 

The statement follows: 

Hervey G. Machen and Marian D. Machen, 
his wife—Statement of financial condi- 

tion, June 30, 1966 


Assets: 
Cash (see schedule a2 $10, 295. 99 
Investments (see schedule 
— —. E 236, 040. 00 
Notes recelvable— 1. 118. 12 
Real estate (see schedule C) 155, 000. 00 
Automobiles: 
1966 Lincoln 5, 500. 00 
1964 Chevrolet— 1, 500. 00 
C— — ĩ oars ee 7. 000. 00 
Household furnishings 4, 000. 00 
Law books and office furniture 4, 896. 62 
‘Total sse 418, 350. 73 
Liabilities: 
Accounts payable 359. 75 
Notes payable (unsecured)... 13, 200. 00 
Notes payable (secured) 114, 000. 00 
Mortgages (see schedule D)... 36, 189. 04 
Total Habilitles -=-= 163, 748. 79 
Net wortn oennaneme mnn 254, 601. 94 
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Hervey G. Machen and Marian D. Machen, 
his wiſe Statement of financial condi- 
tion, June 30, 1966—Continued 


Schedule A—Cash 
Citizens Bank of Maryland—Sav- 


ings een. $4, 086. 76 
Citizens Bank of Maryland— 
Checking account 1, 340. 76 
Suburban Trust Co.—Checking 
C ——— Lea ES 2, 193. 88 
Sergeant at Arms checking 
( ( 2, 674. 59 
F 10, 295. 99 


Schedule B—Investments 


Shares | Market 
value 


a Home Title Co., acquired in 
August 1954 


Suburban Trust Co., initial 
in August 1946, purchases ce then 
have been limited to stock options 
and stock dividends when capital 
was increased by the bank 

Citizens Bank of Maryland. 
shares — mn in 1955, for the last? 


creased by the ban 2,470 | 190,190 
Metromedia, acquired January 1960... 200 9, 400 


Schedule C—Real estate 


Farm, 120 acres at Horsehead, Prince 
Georges County, Md., acquired 
TT 860, 000 

Personal Residence, 4107 Hamilton 
Street, Hyattsville, Md., acquired 
December 1951.......-...--..--. 

Summer Home, Broomes Island, Cal- 
vert County, Md., 2 acres and 
house, inherited from father in 
1933 

Unimproved land, 28 acres, one-third 
interest with sister and brother, 
inherited from father in 1933, one- 
third of the value 

Office building and lot, 4328 Farragut 
Street, Hyattsville, Md., joint own- 
ership with brother, part law of- 
fices and part engineering offices, 
acquired December 1954, one-half 
0 ee ee 


Personal residence 9, 673. 23 
Office building and lot, 4328 Far- 
ragut Street, Hyattsville, Md., 
one-half of balance 11, 015. 81 


36, 189. 04 


NOTES 

Stocks are listed at their market values. 

Real estate holdings are listed at their esti- 
mated current market values. 

I have several group life insurance policies 
that have no surrender value in the Mary- 
land Bar Association and a $10,000 G.I. Life 
Insurance Policy that has never been con- 
verted. 

At the present time, I am and have been 
a Director of the Citizens Bank of Mary- 
land, having been elected to the Board in 
January 1960. 

I am also a Director of the Maryland Home 
Title Company. 

I am a senior member in the law firm of 
Machen, Brooks, and Stanbury located at 
4328 Farragut Street, Hyattsville, Maryland. 
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Until October 1964, I practiced law as an 
individual. Having received the Democratic 
nomination for Congress, I formed a partner- 
ship with Thomas R. Brooks and Jerome 
Stanbury, both of whom have been asso- 
ciated with me either on my payroll or on re- 
ferral work for some period of time. This 
was with the understanding that when and 
if elected to Congress, I would be a full-time 
Congressman and would not actively partici- 
pate in the activities of the law firm, 


Congressman John E. Fogarty, National 
Dental Health Assembly, Emphasis: 
Fluoridation, Marriott Twin Bridges 
Motor Hotel, Arlington, Va., February 
6, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1966 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


CONGRESSMAN JOHN E. Focartry, NATIONAL 
DENTAL HEALTH ASSEMBLY, EMPHASIS: 
FLUORIDATION, MARRIOTT TwIn BRIDGES 
MOTOR HOTEL, ARLINGTON, VA., FEBRUARY 6, 
1966 


Let me begin the brief remarks I have 
prepared for tonight by saying what a real 
pleasure it is to be here with you, to be here 
with so many good friends. I am partic- 
ularly pleased to share this platform with 
the distinguished Undersecretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Dr. Cohen, the Sur- 
geon General, Dr. Stewart, the President of 
the American Dental Association, Dr. Hine, 
and our Chairman, Dr. Diefenbach. 

I notice with great satisfaction that the 
participants of this Conference include rep- 
resentatives from virtually all segments of 
society. With the dental profession in the 
forefront, we also have gathered here dis- 
tinguished leaders from government, from 
medicine, from education, from the scien- 
tific community in its broadest spectrum, 
from the law, from the theater, from news 
media and perhaps most importantly from 
the lay public. 

This representative cross-section of Amer- 
ica typifies a working democracy at its finest. 
It demonstrates the dynamic kind of part- 
nership that can exist between a govern- 
ment and its people to reach an objective for 
the benefit of mankind. And mankind truly 
will be benefited if we are successful here in 
refocusing national attention on and gain- 
ing increased public acceptance of one of 
the most significant public health measures 
of all time—the controlled fluoridation of 
public water supplies which was launched 
on an organized basis just twenty years ago. 

To many of us in this room who have seen 
the vast accumulation of unassailable evi- 
dence establishing the safety and efficacy of 
fluoridation, a lot of these years have been 
disheartening—tfrustrating. We have wit- 
nessed more times than we should the rejec- 
tion of solid scientific findings by the use of 
propaganda, distortion and rumor. After 
surviving the critical and 3 
judgment of their professional peers, thi 
honest and dedicated scientists who po Tie 
ered and proved fluoridation, too often have 
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found themselves embroiled in and defeated 
in the arena of public opinion and politics. 
But while this is a disquieting and discourag- 
ing fact of life, these pioneers of whom I 
speak should take some solace from the fact 
that they are not alone among those in the 
_ course of history who have suffered similarly. 
The Pasteurs, the Listers and many others 
could be included in this company. And in 
this context and for what comfort it might 
be, I would give you a statement known as 
Russell’s law which can be applied to fluo- 
ridation and goes something like this: “The 
amount of resistance to a new discovery is 
equal to the square of its importance.” 

Perhaps in the case at hand, we should 
modify Russell’s law by saying that the 
“amount of noise in resistance to fluorida- 
tion is equal to the square root of its impor- 
tance” since I personally am convinced that 
were it not for the noise and the big-scare, 
the vast majority of our people would whole- 
heartedly accept fluoridation for the bene- 
ficial health measure that it is. 

Now, this three day meeting is billed as an 
assembly but it would be just as accurate— 
maybe more so—to think of it as a conversa- 
tion, a conversation among a group of friends 
who share a long-standing commitment to- 
ward improving the health of our fellow citi- 
zens and who recognize that we must achieve 
this commitment primarily through a process 
of education and persuasion. 

This certainly is not the easiest or quickest 
way of getting things done, It is frequently 
frustrating. It always requires great pa- 
tience and the ability to take the long view. 
It would be much simpler, in the short run, 
to rely more on force than persuasion, more 
on sanctions against opposing points of view 
than on education leading to understanding 
and acceptance. These are especially tempt- 
ing alternates when we know we are right, 
when every objective, scientific test that can 
be devised demonstrates how right we are and 
how wrong they are. 

That we have come together for this three 
day conversation, however, is proof that we 
continue to take the long view, the wise 
view in my opinion; that we continue to 
put our faith in education and persuasion. 
It isn’t, after all, as if we can't see any prog- 
ress over the past twenty years. As of to- 
day, nearly 70 million people are benefiting 
from fluoridation. Just a week or so ago, 
Dallas refused to go along with the frightened 
people who urged that city to stop fluorida- 
tion: the victories of Detroit and New York 
are still fresh in our minds and eligible per- 
haps to be counted as indications of a trend. 
‘Though we are not doing as well as we might 
want to do in this education campaign, we 
aren’t doing so badly either. 

But, the prime purpose for our gathering 
here, I take it, is not to measure our progress 
so much in terms of raw statistics about vic- 
tories and defeats as to analyze it in terms of 
accomplishing what is the most basic thing 
of all that a democracy does: capturing and 
concentrating the attention of community 
leaders and ultimately the community itself 
on one issue, to such a pitch that action 
flows inevitably, irresistibly, from this con- 
centrated attention. This is not a difficult 
process to describe but it is a very difficult 
thing to do and there is never a time when 
you can say you are doing as well as you 
might wish. 

Let me try to illustrate my point in this 
way. You know, everyone, when first elected 
to Congress, is like that character in Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s the Mikado: He has a little 
list. He came to Congress with a list of bills 
he wants to propose, of laws he wants to pass. 
Sometimes—and you can take it from an 
expert—that list becomes a bit dog-eared and 
yellow with age before he can mark every- 
thing on it as having been accomplished. 
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At the beginning, there is a certain blind- 
ness about the items on the list. It is prac- 
tically impossible for this new congressman 
to understand how anyone could seriously 
oppose any one of his proposals. While I 
don’t go so far as to say that he expects sus- 
pension of the rules, and unanimous passage 
of everything he wants, if in fact it did hap- 
pen that way, it wouldn’t surprise him. But 
that is a dream world not a real one. Ina 
real world, it is more like that story Mark 
Twain used to tell. When he was 15, he said, 
it seemed to him that his father was the 
most stupid man who had ever lived. When 
he was 20, he went on, he was amazed at how 
much the old man had learned in just five 
years. 

I suppose this lesson Twain learned is what 
the sociologist would call interaction and 
that’s what happens when we set out to ac- 
complish things in the real world: we inter- 
act on each other, we learn to discard un- 
sound concepts to see things in fresh per- 
spective, to accept the precept that lasting 
progress can be made, things can be fully 
accomplished not only by whipping up sud- 
den excitement but also by patient and per- 
sistent effort, by careful education. 

Once in a while in the history of a nation 
it does happen that a number of long-sup- 
ported projects come to fruition almost 
simultaneously, in a kind of chain reaction. 
When this rare event occurs, there is a sudden 
almost revolutionary leap forward that trans- 
forms the nation and enriches immeasurably 
our definition of what America is and what 
kind of opportunity it should hold out for its 
citizens. 

Looking back, we can see now that this 
is what took place during the famous 100 
days of Franklin Roosevelt's first administra- 
tion. It is my personal conviction that 
future generations will look back at today 
and discern much the same thing. I think 
congressional historians especially will see 
that Congress during 1964 and 1965 was 
engaged in what can be honestly termed 
peaceful revolutionary activity with regard 
to health and welfare matters. During that 
time, we enacted and implemented the 
Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Act, we enacted and implemented the Nurses 
Training Act, we moved ahead on health 
care for the aged, we vastly improved and 
expanded the health care available for the 
mentally ill, the handicapped, the disabled 
and others. We moved forward on a broad 
front in health research and initiated new 
programs in the fields of heart disease, 
cancer and stroke. We launched the War 
on Poverty with special attention given to 
health needs, particularly in Project Head- 
start the health needs of poor children. 
This is not, of course, a complete list at all 
but it is an indication of what I am talking 
about when I say this sustained congres- 
sional effort has been revolutionary in its 
effect on our country. 

Now—you are much too sophisticated an 
audience for me to pretend, even if I wanted 
to, that all of these measures were thought 
up on a Monday, given hearings on a Tuesday 
and passed on a Wednesday. 

When I first came to Congress more than 
two decades ago, I had in pocket one of those 
little lists I referred to earlier and prototypes 
of many of our new programs were on it. I 
have gone through a period when some of my 
colleagues thought I was plain crazy to urge 
such proposals. Ihave gone through another 
period when some of my colleagues thought 
I was a first class pain in the neck to persist 
in urging them. Lately, I have been in a 
kind of mixed blessing period where some of 
my colleagues suspect I am some kind of 
prophet. Now, I never thought I was crazy 
and I am almost as certain that I am not a 
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prophet. What I am mostly, I suppose is a 
determined Irishman. 

I came to Congress with a set of convic- 
tions about what I thought this country 
could—and should—be doing for the health 
and welfare of its citizens. After what I 
hope was not too long a period of time, 1 
learned how Congress works toward getting 
things done, to what degree the normal proc- 
ess can be speeded and how to tell when you 
are at the point where haste becomes to make 
waste. 

I'd like to spend a moment on this point— 
how Congress works—because I think it has 
some relevance to the purpose that has 
brought us here tonight, In the past few 
years, as you know, Congress has been on the 
receiving end of a good deal of advice; not 
all of it wanted, much of it unneeded. Run- 
ning strongly through much of this advice, is 
a kind of theme, a tendency to talk about 
Congress—indeed about the entire federal 
government—as “they” in contrast to the 
people who are always “we.” To draw such a 
dichotomy is at best unnecessary; at worst 
harmful. 

Each two years, every member of the House 
of Representatives and a third of the Sen- 
ate must go before their constituents to be 
rehired or fired. Every four years the Presi- 
dent must go before the whole people to 
have his mandate extended or ended. These 
are facts not theory, and they symbolize the 
truth of the matter, which is that Congress 
is at least as much a part of the people as, 
say, the steel industry and has at least as 
intimate a feel for the people’s aspirations as, 
say, has the television business. 

I would suspect that this audience is not 
one that needs to be persuaded about these 
facts. I doubt that many of you are victims 
of that dread disease called the Birch syn- 
drome, the main symptom of which is froth- 
ing at the mouth when the word Washing- 
ton is mentioned. Making that assumption, 
let me go on to one further comment about 
Congress. If there does indeed exist an inti- 
mate connection between Congress and the 
people, then why does it sometimes take so 
long to accomplish the thing that we know, 
really know, and not just guess, ought to be 
done? Let me give you a two-part answer 
to that question. The first part is one sen- 
tence: We are a democracy. The second part 
of the answer is to be found in the Bible: 
“All things have their season and in their 
time all things pass under Heaven. A time 
to be born and a time to die a time 
to destroy and a time to build... . He hath 
made all things good in their own time...” 
Earlier, I mentioned something about learn- 
ing at what point too much haste becomes 
waste. That, too, is part of the answer. I 
am not talking here about the mere taking 
of a vote. Taking a vote is only part of the 
process, not always the most important part. 
If one has succeeded in education and per- 
suasion, then a vote is a confirmation of suc- 
cess rather than the achievement of it. In 
fluoridation, as in other public health meas- 
ures, we have traditionally talked less about 
votes than about achieving understanding 
on the part of community leaders. 

What I wish to say is that accepting, 
recognizing Congress as part of the people, 
and as knowledgeable about the people’s 
wants does not mean that Congress always 
moves forward in great leaps. Most of the 
time, it moves cautiously, sounds out care- 
fully a demand for action in order to dis- 
cover whether it represents a strong con- 
sensus—and consensus remains a favorable 
word even if it has been somewhat over- 
used lately—or whether it represents a de- 
mand from a small segment of the popula- 
tion with a tremendous lung capacity. 
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Consensus among whom? Does it mean 
that the entire public must always be in- 
volved from the beginning? I believe it is 
important to draw some sharp distinctions 
here. When I talk about seeking a con- 
sensus, I am certainly not saying that Con- 
gress is a follower. Clearly, Congress must 
lead. But Congress must lead first of all 
in preparing the ground through that proc- 
ess of education and persuasion to which I 
have already referred. It must, through its 
deliberations, reach and involve at least 
those leaders who enjoy the community's 
confidence and commit it to affirmative ac- 
tion. Ultimately, the entire community 
must be involved. 

Granted that this is often a tortuous pro- 
cedure. Granted that it rarely proceeds with 
the kind of dispatch that proponents of a 
measure would wish. Granted even that in 
proceeding somewhat cautiously we run the 
danger of being too late, a danger about 
which I have been particularly concerned 
throughout my legislative career. Granted 
all of these things, I remain convinced that 
the general method by which Congress pro- 
ceeds is a wise method. Whatever its in- 
herent merits, a law effecting substantial 
change in our mode of living that is not 
clearly understood as to its intent and pur- 
pose is not a wise law. It is not a wise 
law to make because it will not generate 
the ultimate support of a sufficient major- 
ity of our people. This is especially true 
in the health field, where we so often deal 
with matters that are particularly and pecu- 
larly individual in import, when the ulti- 
mate success of a measure depends so heav- 
ily on the personal decision to accept the 
measure and actually help implement it. 

Now, why all this talk about Congress? 
Not just because it is interesting, though I 
hope it has struck you as being so, I have 
brought all this up because this assembly 
is—in relation to the people—a kind of Con- 
gress. Any group united in a national pur- 
pose which they are urging on the people 
is a kind of Congress because over and be- 
yond its duty of making laws, Congress has 
the function of focusing attention on an 
issue, airing alternate methods of reaching 
an agreed upon goal and, through education 
and persuasion, leading toward the best 
method of achieving that goal. 

The American Dental Association, for ex- 
ample, is a kind of Congress in its relation to 
the people. And let me say here, as I have 
said often before, that few major health 
groups have consistently demonstrated so 
profound a grasp of the process of educa- 
tion and persuasion as does this national 
dental group. The Association has under- 
stood the necessity of persistence and pa- 
tience, of working away on a project, and 
of returning to it time and time again until 
the end result was realized. 

The amount of effort required to attain 
public support and acceptance should never 
be underestimated. We still do not have in 
this nation a full understanding of the value 
of public health measures. This was dem- 
onstrated once again last month when, on 
two successive Tuesdays, the CBS Television 
Network administered a national health test 
and learned that the average American could 
not register a passing grade on such a test. 
This national health test also demonstrates 
how important it remains to continue en- 
listing the community leadership to help us 
explain our campaign for fluoridation. 

The effort that we are committed to on 
behalf of fluoridation, then, is part of a total 
effort to enrich and deepen understanding 
of all public health measures, In some ways, 
as all of you know, the campaign for fluori- 
dation has been a microcosm of all public 
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health efforts. In the 20 years that we have 
been urging fluoridation, we have been op- 
posed by some who, through ignorance, were 
genuinely frightened of fluoridation. We 
have been opposed by others who for per- 
sonal selfish reasons thought it expedient to 
be anti-fluoridationists. But for the most 
part, I believe, our forward progress has been 
limited not by people who were frightened or 
selfish but by well-meaning people who 
didn't understand what we are saying, who 
didn’t grasp the nature and urgency of what 
we wanted to do. The reasons for this, the 
various forms it has taken, the ways in 
which success has been experienced or fail- 
ure suffered will be analyzed during the next 
two days. I don’t want to anticipate any of 
this. 


Neither do I want to leave the impression 
that I am indicting the pro-fluoridation 
forces. I have already made it clear that 
this is not my purpose. No doubt, we 
haven’t been perfect either in our strategy 
or our tactics; mostly, I suppose, because we 
are not perfect human beings. But what is 
important is that we have not become so 
disheartened as to be paralyzed. We have 
instead continued to chip away, to try new 
methods of reaching the community leaders 
and the community as a whole, to give of 
our time and energy to this goal. 

I think that all of us, in the back of our 
minds, have two thoughts that we bring to 
this assembly. First that fluoridation is well 
worth the effort we have invested in it. And 
second, the conviction that we will ultimate- 
ly make our point with sufficient clarity and 
force that every public water supply in the 
nation will become part of the fluoridation 
system. 

I want you to know that these two 
thoughts are uppermost in my mind. I 
want you to know how pleased I am to be 
with so many friends tonight to talk about 
this vital topic. And, finally, I want you to 
know that I and many of my colleagues are 
anxious to support your effort for fluorida- 
tion whenever possible. Thank you for ask- 
ing me to speak to you tonight and I hope 
you will have every success during these next 
two days and throughout the months ahead. 


National Drum Corps Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1966 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of August 20 through 27 will be cele- 
brated from Maine to California by the 1 
million Americans who take part in 
drum and bugle corps activities as Na- 
tional Drum Corps Week. 

I know the value of their program be- 
cause of the well-known “St. Patrick’s 
Imperials” of Milwaukee. Each year, 
also, Milwaukee sponsors the Schlitz 
July Fourth Parade, with some 50 drum 
and bugle units. 

The drum and bugle corps motto, 
“Pageantry and patriotism on the 
march,” sums up the value of their con- 
tributions, both to our youth and to our 
communities. 
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For boys and girls at their most im- 
pressionable stage of growth, drum and 
bugle corps give a satisfying focus for 
their leisure time activities. The corps 
teach the need for discipline, the value 
of obedience, and the ability to com- 
mand. Their members must work hard 
both as marchers and as musicians. 
But in return, they earn a sense of com- 
radeship, an appreciation for teamwork, 
and the thrill of contributing through 
marching and music to patriotic spec- 
tacles. 

For our communities, drum and bugle 
corps add that color and marching music 
which help to make festive occasions 
special. They become part of the sym- 
bolism which make individuals and fam- 
ilies feel themselves a closely knit part 
of their community. 


A New Weapon in the War Against 
Hunger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 27, 1966 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to be able to report on the growth 
of the new soybean crop in Alabama. 
The Department of Agriculture’s latest 
acreage intentions report indicates a 
new record for Alabama in soybeans— 
206,000 acres. At last year’s per acre 
production, this means 4,738,000 bushels. 

The soybean is a new weapon in the 
war against hunger. Soybean products 
include the valued protein for livestock, 
dairy and poultry feeding, and the oil 
for margarine, shortening and a variety 
of other foods. Soybeans have become 
this country’s most valuable single ex- 
port. 

Like cottonseed, the soybean produces 
a nutritious oil for human food purposes. 
Margarine is one of the major products 
of this oil. American margarine last 
year utilized well over a billion pounds 
of refined soybean oil, and thus provided 
its second largest outlet. Cottonseed, 
and corn oils also went into margarine. 

With tighter supply situations coming 
up in some agricultural commodity fields, 
these oilseeds can fill the gap. For ex- 
ample, the Department of Agriculture is 
no longer able to supply butter because 
CCC holdings are exhausted. With the 
recent raise in the dairy support price, it 
is a question when CCC will have more 
butter for the various donation programs 
the Department administers. 

Like many consumers, in this situation 
the Department has decided to fill the 
temporary requirement for table spread 
with margarine. It has been buying 
margarine for welfare and institutional 
aid programs, off and on, as needed, since 
December 1964. In so doing, inci- 
dentally, it has saved over $30 million 
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and has had to call principally on soy- 
bean oil as a major component of the 
margarine. 

It may be necessary for the Depart- 
ment to adopt a similar bridgeover buy- 
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ing of margarine for the school lunch 
program. If so, soybean oil margarines 
again will be called upon as “reinforce- 
ments” so long as the dairy situation re- 
mains as it is. 
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It makes sense to use an alternate 
product when it is available to fill a real 
need that cannot otherwise be met with- 
out large additional costs and disruption 
of commercial markets. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, JULY 28, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rev. Max L. Stitts, pastor, First 
Baptist Church, Danville, Ky., offered 
the following prayer: 


O, God and Father of all men, we who 
speak so often to Thee, and allow our- 
selves so seldom to hear from Thee, do 
pray we might have an increased desire 
to be tuned to hear Thy still small voice. 
Then, may we echo Thy truth for all the 
world to see as well as hear. We know 
Thou hast said: When a man’s ways 
please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him. There- 
fore, we pray that we shall not make 
peace our highest aim, but that we as 
individuals and as a nation may live 
pleasingly before Thee. As the world 
cries out from all corners to us for help, 
may we discern the true need from the 
false and remember Thy word: He who 
is kind to the poor lends to the Lord and 
He will repay him for his deed. And, Fa- 
ther, help us to walk every step in the 
print of integrity for You have pro- 
claimed: He who walks in integrity walks 
securely. 

O, Lord, let us not hold to half-truths 
for fear we may hold to the wrong half. 

In the name of Jesus Christ, we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Muskie, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 27, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on July 26, 1966, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 3150) to 
make further provision for the retire- 
ment of the Comptroller General. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
laid before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States sub- 
mitting a nomination, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

(For nomination this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


INTER-AMERICAN CONVENTION ON 
FACILITATION OF INTERNATION- 
AL WATERBORNE TRANSPORTA- 
TION—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate remove the injunc- 
tion of secrecy from Executive Q, 89th 
Congress, 2d session, the Inter-American 
Convention on Facilitation of Interna- 
tional Waterborne Transportation 
Convention of Mar del Plata—and that 
the convention, together with the Presi- 
dent’s message, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and that the 
President’s message be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification of 
the Inter-American Convention on Fa- 
cilitation of International Waterborne 
Transportation—Convention of Mar del 
Plata—signed for the United States on 
June 7, 1963, I transmit herewith a cer- 
tified copy of that convention. I trans- 
mit also, for the information of the Sen- 
ate, a copy of the annex of standards and 
recommended practices adopted by the 
First Special Inter-American Port and 
Harbor Conference at Washington on 
April 19, 1966. These standards and 
practices need be observed by the United 
States only to the extent that they are 
consistent with our laws and regulations. 
If we wish to conform to any standard 
which is inconsistent with existing 
US. law, an amendment to the particu- 
lar statutory provision will be sought. 

The convention is intended to facili- 
tate and expedite the movement of 
waterborne commerce between ports in 
the Americas by bringing about simplifi- 
cation and uniformity, as far as practi- 
cable, of regulations, standards, and pro- 
cedures in relation to ships, crews, pas- 
sengers, cargoes, ports, and auxiliary 
services. If ratified by the required 
number of countries, it could mean 
speedup of port operations, reduced doc- 
umentary requirements for passengers 
and shipping lines, and faster turn- 
around of vessels. The savings to ship- 
ping lines and governments alike could be 
substantial. 

In line with our continuing interest in 
facilitating inter-American transporta- 
tion and commerce, I recommend that 
the Senate give early and favorable con- 
sideration to the Convention of Mar del 


Plata and advise and consent to its rati- 
fication. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE House, July 28, 1966. 

Enclosures: 

1. Report of the Acting Secretary of 
State. 

2. Certified copy of Inter-American 
Convention on Facilitation of Interna- 
tional Waterborne Transportation— 
Convention of Mar del Plata. 

3. Copy of annex. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

S. 3148. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States reserved or retained in certain 
lands heretofore conveyed to the city of El 
Paso, Tex. (Rept. No. 1417). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 3013. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide gold star lapel but- 
tons for the next of kin of members of the 
Armed Forces who lost their lives in war or 
re a result of cold war incidents (Rept. No. 
1418). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 11980. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to donate two obsolete Ger- 
man weapons to the Federal Republic of 
Germany (Rept. No. 1415). 

By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 12031. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Col. William W. Watkin, Jr., 
professor, of the U.S. Military Academy, in 
the grade of lieutenant colonel, Regular 
Army, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1419). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 13374. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the award 
of trophies for the recognition of special ac- 
complishments related to the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1416). 


FINAL REPORT OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE CONGRESS—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—SUPPLE- 
MENTAL AND ADDITIONAL VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 1414) 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
from the Joint Committee on the Orga- 
nization of the Congress, pursuant to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 2, 89th 
Congress, Ist session, I submit a report 
entitled “Organization of Congress” and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed, 
together with the supplemental views of 
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Senator Munnt, Representative HEcHLER, 
Senator Case, Representatives THOMAS 
B. Curtis, Durward G. Harr, and 
JAMES C. CLEVELAND, and the additional 
views of Representative Durwarp G. 
HALL. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the report will 
be received and printed, as requested by 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mrs. SMITH: Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
the nominations of Brig. Gen. Duane L. 
Corning, South Dakota Air National 
Guard, for appointment to the grade of 
major general in the Reserve of the U.S. 
Air Force; the nomination of Lt. Gen. 
Maurice A. Preston, USAF, for promo- 
tion to general in connection with his 
assignment as commander in chief, 
U. S. Air Forces, Europe; the nomination 
of Lt. Gen. Leonard Dudley Heaton to 
be placed on the retired list of the Army 
in the grade of lieutenant general; and 
the nomination of Vice Adm. Paul H. 
Ramsey, U.S. Navy, to be retired as vice 
admiral. I asked that these names be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, are as follows: 

Brig. Gen. Duane L. Corning, South 
Dakota Air National Guard, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of major general in the 
Reserve of the U.S. Air Force; 

Lt. Gen. Maurice A. Preston (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, to 
be assigned to positions of importance and 
responsibility designated by the President, 
in the grade of general; 

Lt. Gen. Leonard Dudley Heaton, Army of 
the United States (major general, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army), to be placed on the re- 
tired list in the grade of lieutenant general; 
and 

Vice Adm. Paul H. Ramsey, U.S. Navy, 
when retired, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I report favorably the nomination 
of 213 officers for promotion in the Navy 
in the grade of commander and below; 
488 officers for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army in the grade of colonel and be- 
low; and 1,742 officers for promotion, and 
appointment in the Regular Air Force 
in the grade of lieutenant colonel and 
below. Since these names have already 
been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, in order to save the expense of print- 
ing on the Executive Calendar, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Secretary’s desk for the in- 
formation of any Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Raymond F. Esparza, and sundry other 
officers, for promotion in the U.S. Navy; 

Gerald P. Corcoran, and sundry other Naval 
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Reserve officers, for assignment in the U.S. 
Navy; 

Arnold E. Catron, midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be a permanent ensign in the 
line of the Navy; 

Adrian T. Doryland (Navy enlisted scien- 
tific education program), to be a permanent 
ensign in the line of the Navy; 

Anderson R. Williams (civilian college 
graduate), to be a permanent lieutenant 
(junior grade) and a temporary lieutenant 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy; 

Gerald J. Archer, and sundry other Naval 
Reserve officers, to be permanent lieutenants 
(junior grade) and temporary lieutenants 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy; 

Collis O. Marshall, U.S. Navy, retired officer, 
to be a permanent commander in the line of 
the Navy; 

William D. Sydnor, Jr., for reappointment 
to the active list of the Regular Army of the 
United States, from the temporary disability 
retired list; 

Kenneth L. Hoffman, and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States; 

William H. Abbott, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for promotion in the Regular Air 
Force; 

John F. Anderson, and sundry other dis- 
tinguished graduates of the Air Force pre- 
commission schools, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force; and 

George T. Adams, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KENNEDY of New York (for 
himself, Mr. KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Proury, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Mercatr, Mr. ‘YarsoroucH, Mr. 
Morse, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. MoN- 
Toya, and Mr. McGovern) : 

S. 3661. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to increase the amount of 
monthly benefits payable thereunder, to raise 
the wage base, to provide for cost-of-living 
increases in such benefits, to increase the 
amount of the benefits payable to widows, to 
provide for contributions to the social secu- 
rity trust funds from the general revenues, 
to otherwise extend and improve the insur- 
ance system established by such title, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kennepy of New 
York when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Morse, Mr. MUNDT, 


Mr. Newson, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. 
Young of North Dakota, and Mr. 
Hart): 


S. 3662. A bill to establish a price support 
level for milk; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McGovern when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 3663. A bill providing for the construc- 
tion by the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, 
of a vehicular tunnel under Indiana Harbor 
Canal, in the vicinity of Canal Street, city 
of East Chicago, Ind.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 3664. A bill for the relief of Sabri Patros 

Shamun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 3665. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to exempt from income tax 
interest on obligations issued by colleges and 
universities; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rrsicorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3666. A bill to permit the city of Kansas 
City, Kans., to count expenditures made for 
recently constructed board of education’s 
library building and board of public utilities 
building as local noncash grants-in-aid to- 
ward the Kansas City, Kans., urban renewal 
projects; and 

S. 3667. A bill to permit the city of Wichita, 
Kans., to count expenditures made for its 
current civil cultural center as local non- 
cash grants-in-aid toward the Wichita urban 
renewal project; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 3668. A bill to amend section 301(a) (7) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act to 
grant U.S. citizenship at birth to any child 
born abroad whose father or mother is a citi- 
zen of the United States who has served 
abroad for certain periods of time with a 
church or missionary organization, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

S. 3669. A bill to amend section 175 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to include ex- 
penditures for the installation of tile drains 
as soil and water conservation expenditures 
which may be deducted under such section; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MurpHy when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK (by request): 

S. 3670. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended, to permit 
the free entry of citizens of the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands into the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Burpick when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 3671. A bill to provide for an investiga- 
tion and study for the feasibility of diverting 
water from the Missouri and Columbia Rivers 
to the western part of the State of Texas; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
MCGOVERN) : 

S. 3672. A bill to give certain Indian tribes 
the right to cut hay on lands, adjacent to 
certain reservoirs, on which such tribes are 
permitted to graze stock; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATE ACTION 
TO BE TAKEN AGAINST ZDENEK 
PISK, A FOREIGN ESPIONAGE 
AGENT 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 291) expressing the sense of the 
Senate that the President should take 
or direct appropriate action against 
Zdenek Pisk, a foreign espionage agent, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. EASTLAND, 
poia appears under a separate head- 

» 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL MOTOR 
VEHICLE SAFETY CONVENTION 


Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and Mr. 
Ruisrcorr) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
292) relative to International Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Convention, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MusKIE, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committee and committee were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. Musk, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1966 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, on behalf of myself, Senator 
KEN NEDT of Massachusetts, Senator 
Prouty, Senator Hart, Senator METCALF, 
Senator YARBOROUGH, Senator MORSE, 
Senator NEUBERGER, Senator McGovern, 
Senator WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Senator 
CLaRK, and Senator Montoya, a bill to in- 
crease the social security benefits for 
retired Americans, widows and depend- 
ents, and to establish a partial new source 
of financing for the social security 
system. 

Of the many problems we face in our 
efforts to assure a decent, dignified re- 
tirement to our Nation’s elderly, perhaps 
the most fundamental is what would 
seem the simplest—the need to provide 
millions of Americans with the assur- 
ance that they will receive an adequate 
income in retirement. 

Social security was designed 30 years 
ago to help meet this need. Since 1935, 
we have relied on this system of con- 
tributory insurance to provide a measure 
of economic protection against the loss 
of wages that retirement brings. It is 
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the primary source of support for mil- 
lions of older Americans. 

But it is no longer adequate. Social 
security benefits have not kept pace with 
the times, and the result is that more 
and more of our elderly simply cannot 
make ends meet on their pension checks. 
We have amended the original 1935 act 
to broaden coverage and to create new 
kinds of benefits. But we have failed 
up to now to undertake the basic over- 
haul of our benefits structure that is 
needed to lift millions of older Americans 
out of poverty and into a retirement of 
dignity and self-respect. 

Each change has been of critical im- 
portance—survivorship provisions in 
1939, payments to the permanently and 
totally disabled in 1956, and medicare 
in 1965. And since 1950, there has been 
a series of extensions to new groups of 
workers and accompanying liberaliza- 
tions in eligibility requirements. About 
95 million people are now insured under 
social security. Some 21 million, or 1 
out of every 9 Americans, are recipients 
of monthly benefits, including 14 million 
retired workers and their dependents. 
Nevertheless, one crucial fact stands 
out—some 5 to 7 million retired Amer- 
icans still live in poverty. 

Indeed, the paradox of abject poverty 
amidst our Nation’s staggering affluence 
is nowhere more clearly observable than 
among our elderly. The aged constitute 
between one-fifth and one-fourth of all 
the poor in the United States. The 
Bureau of Labor statistics estimates that 
it costs about $3,000 annually for a re- 
tired couple to live at a modest but ade- 
quate level in a big city and $2,500 in a 
smaller community. But in 1964, two out 
of five aged couples in this country had 
incomes of less than $3,000. One out of 
four had incomes of less than $2,000. 

For these elderly people, social secu- 
rity has still not lived up to its original 
promise to avert economic insecurity in 
retirement. We must now keep that 
promise. We must now provide adequate 
benefits, and we can do so with fiscal 
soundness, to all who are insured. We 
must explore the full potential of the 
social security system to serve as a 
guarantor of the retired years of our 
people. 

The present level of social security 
benefits has much to do with the wide- 
spread poverty among retired Americans. 
Social security is virtually the sole source 
of income for its beneficiaries and the 
major source for just about all. The ade- 
quacy of benefits, therefore, is critical in 
determining how well people will be able 
to get along in retirement. But in 1966, 
the benefits paid to retired single indi- 
viduals average $81 a month—just $972 
a year. Benefits for aged couples av- 
erage $142 monthly—$1,704 annually. 
Those millions who depend on social se- 
curity for their entire support live in 
poverty. 

In fact, the increases in benefits pro- 
vided by past amendments have barely 
kept up with increases in the cost of liv- 
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ing. For example, the 7-percent increase 
in cash benefits enacted last year actu- 
ally fell short of restoring the 1954 pur- 
chasing power of benefits. Thus, in 
terms of real purchasing power, the 1965 
recipient was less well off than his coun- 
terpart 11 years earlier. And the level 
of benefits was inadequate even in 1954. 

In my judgment, these figures compel 
a thorough reevaluation by Congress of 
the benefit structure of the social secu- 
rity system. The bill which I introduce 
today is based on an extensive look at 
the present structure. It would raise 
benefits by an average of about 50 per- 
cent in 1968, and it would finance these 
increases by a slight acceleration in the 
rate of increase of the payroll tax, and 
by a limited use of general revenue 
financing. Increases of this magnitude 
will make a critical difference to millions 
of older citizens who must now scrape to 
make ends meet, or who have had to turn 
to public assistance for help. 

This bill is a beginning—a good be- 
ginning—a fiscally sound proposal which 
can serve as the focal point for congres- 
sional discussion of the entire problem. 
It provides what are in my judgment the 
minimum improvements in social secu- 
rity benefits that are necessary now to 
respond to the needs of our elderly. 

The bill would accomplish the follow- 
ing fundamental changes in the struc- 
ture of social security benefits, all ef- 
fective January 1, 1968: ` 

First, it would more than double the 
minimum benefit payable. Every Amer- 
ican who worked enough in his lifetime 
to qualify for coverage—and whose aver- 
age monthly earnings were $95 a month 
or less—could now count on a retire- 
ment floor income of $90 a month, $1,080 
a year, instead of the present $44 level. 
If his wife qualifies for marital benefits, 
they will receive $135 a month, $1,620 a 
year, as a couple. Thus the floor for in- 
dividual benefits will exceed the present 
average—$90 a month as against $80— 
and the floor for couples will be almost 
equal to the present average—$135 as 
against $142. Average benefits will rise 
to $127 per month for individuals, and 
$214 for couples—increases of 57 per- 
cent and 51 percent, respectively. These 
are notable advances toward assuring 
the poorest of retired Americans a sig- 
nificant measure of income that they will 
receive as a matter of right, based at 
least partly on their own contributions. 
It is, correspondingly, a significant step 
away from reliance on local and State 
welfare and public assistance which are 
already heavily burdened. 

Second, for those whose lifetime earn- 
ings averaged between $1,200 and $3,000 
a year, the bill provides a 50-percent in- 
crease in benefits. What this will do for 
the person who earned $3,000 annually— 
the generally accepted poverty“ level 
is a particularly good example of the 
improvements which the bill would make 
in the structure of benefits. The $3,000 
@ year earner now receives $1,220 an- 
nually in benefits, $1,830 if his wife is 
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over 65. Under this bill, he would re- 
ceive $1,840.80, more than 60 percent of 
what he received in wages during his 
productive years. 

If his wife qualifies for marital bene- 
fits, they will receive $2,761, or more than 
90 percent of his average earnings as a 
worker. As with the increase in the min- 
imum benefit, these increases for the 
family which skirted poverty throughout 
the husband’s working years will provide 
a substantial pension to which the re- 
tiree has contributed over the years, and 
an assurance that local welfare and pub- 
lic assistance will have to be resorted to 
to less often during the years after re- 
tirement. 

Third, the bill provides slightly smaller 
benefit increases for those who earned 
more during their working years—45 
percent for the man who earned $4,000 
annually, 40 percent for the man who 
earned $5,000, 39 percent for the man 
who earned $6,000. In absolute terms, 
the $4,000 earner would receive $2,090 
instead of $1,440; the $5,000 earner, $2,- 
384 instead of $1,692; the $6,000 earner, 
$2,617 instead of $1,884. If the wife of 
each qualifies for marital benefits, the 
new benefits for the couple would be $3,- 
100, almost $3,600, and $3,925 annually 
respectively. 

Fourth, the bill provides for automatic 

adjustment of benefits geared to the cost 
of living. As I have indicated, social 
security benefits have actually fallen in 
real value because increases have not 
even kept up with increases in the cost 
of living. Under the bill, benefits will rise 
1 percent each time the consumer price 
index goes up 1 percent. This will help 
make social security inflation proof for 
the first time, and will insure that future 
benefit increases granted by Congress 
will do more than just make up for lost 
ground. Civil service and military re- 
tirement systems already contain cost- 
of-living adjustment features. It is time 
that the social security system did like- 
wise. 
The bill does not exhaust the possi- 
bilities for automatic changes in bene- 
fits based on economic change. It does 
not, for example, provide means for giv- 
ing social security beneficiaries the 
benefit of increases in real income that 
others in the economy receive when pro- 
ductivity rises. This concept of auto- 
matic adjustments to enable the elderly 
to participate in the increase in the com- 
munity’s standard of living—is a long- 
accepted feature of other social insur- 
ance programs. I trust, therefore, that 
the Senate, and particularly members of 
the Finance Committee, will carefully 
consider the merits of such a provision 
when undertaking the general review of 
benefits that I believe should accompany 
consideration of my bill. 

Fifth, the bill remedies a longstanding 
defect in the benefit structure by en- 
titling the widow of a beneficiary to re- 
ceive the same pension as her husband 
received. Present law cuts the survivor- 
ship pension to 8244 percent of the hus- 
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band’s retirement benefit, and thereby 
leaves thousands of widows in straitened 
circumstances every year. 

Sixth, the bill provides an alternative 
method of calculating benefits which re- 
flects more accurately a beneficiary’s 
earning power during his lifetime. It al- 
lows benefits to be based upon the aver- 
age earnings during the 10-consecutive- 
year period when earnings were highest. 
Present law requires that the average be 
based on the entire working life, leaying 
out only the 5 lowest years. This alter- 
native method will insure that benefits 
will bear the closest possible relation to 
productivity during the working years. 
It will have a significant effect on the 
amount of benefits payable, especially for 
the steady worker who realized con- 
stantly increased earnings during his 
working years. 

Seventh, the bill remedies another 
creeping deterioration in protection that 
has accelerated with the years, a dete- 
rioration that has been unfair to above- 
average wage earners. The $3,000 con- 
tribution and benefit base that was in 
effect in 1938 covered all of the earnings 
of 97 percent of those in the program. 
Thus, almost every worker’s pension was 
based on everything he had earned while 
working. The increases in the contribu- 
tion and benefit base that have been en- 
acted recently have not kept pace with 
rising wages, with the result that many 
workers receive benefits based on only 
part of their earnings. The bill increases 
the base to $10,000, effective January 1, 
1968, and to $15,000, effective January 1, 
1971. For the first time in many years, 
nearly every worker will have social in- 
surance protection that is calculated by 
reference to his entire earnings. 

These are the major features of the 
bill which I introduce today. It will not 
solve all the problems of the aging in our 
Nation. There are other grave needs 
which will require our serious attention 
and commitment. Special effort is still 
required to bring better housing to the 
elderly and to involve them in the proc- 
ess of providing community services, and 
even in gainful employment. 

And in the area of income mainte- 
nance, there will still be a role, though 
somewhat diminished, for welfare and 
public assistance programs. The bill will 
not provide all of our elderly with all of 
the income they need to avoid hardship 
in retirement, and some will, therefore, 
still be forced to turn to old-age assist- 
ance for help. But this reliance will be 
less needed under my bill. 

But the bill does achieve the necessary 
first step. It will insure a generally ade- 
quate level of benefits to all those who 
subsist on social security. We should 
have done at least this much long ago. 

Nor should the role of private pension 
plans be minimized. There is general 
agreement that the best overall retire- 
ment system is dual in character, involv- 
ing both social security and supple- 
mental private pension arrangements. 
Unfortunately, the scope of private pen- 
sions has been too limited in our Nation 
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so far. In general, only the higher- 
income and better organized participate 
at present. Private pension plans could 
make a much more significant contribu- 
tion to the economic security of our Na- 
tion’s retirees. The policy underlying a 
fully developed combination of a liberal- 
ized social security system and effective 
private pension programs is clear: the 
former would provide a floor of basic eco- 
nomic protection for the elderly; the lat- 
ter would operate to meet the demands 
of those who want additional economic 
security. We must do what we can to 
encourage private pension plans to de- 
velop so as to complement the basic pro- 
tection which social security affords. 

What will be the costs of this legisla- 
tion? The 50-percent average increase 
in benefits provided by the bill would 
cause a considerable increase in the pay- 
ments out of the trust fund during 1968, 
the year in which the bill would go into 
effect. It is important to understand. 
however, that the bill does not contem- 
plate, nor does actuarial soundness re- 
quire, that this increase in benefits would 
be entirely paid for immediately. The 
trust fund would be replenished over a 
period of time. This creates no difficulty. 
The Social Security Administration has 
told me that The proposed program as 
a whole is in close actuarial balance.” 
The “temporary declines in the trust 
funds,” the Social Security Administra- 
tion adds, “are not significant in terms 
of the financial soundness of the program 
over the long run.” Thus the costs of the 
program will be spread over a period of 
years. This is both actuarially sound 
and fiscally wise. 

It is possible that unforeseen fiscal de- 
mands may dictate some changes in the 
scope of this proposal as it is considered 
by the Senate. I certainly do not intend 
the introduction of this bill to commit its 
sponsors to support a system of financing 
for the bill which, though fiscally sound 
on present projections, turns out to be 
infeasible due to unexpected events. On 
the other hand all of us hope that some 
resources now being applied elsewhere 
will soon be available for domestic use. 

The important thing is that we do 
what we can now toward making social 
security benefits truly adequate. To do 
that, in my judgment, we must be pre- 
pared to rely partially on general reve- 
nues. The general revenue contribution 
is the major new aspect of this bill. But 
that does not mean that we could not 
add general revenues to social security 
financing on a more gradual basis than 
the 9-year schedule which the bill pro- 
vides. And, if it becomes necessary, the 
proposed benefit increases could be 
adopted in steps rather than all at once, 
although I believe that would be less de- 
sirable. 

In the light of present projections 
about the economy and about competing 
demands for resources, I believe my pro- 
posal is fiscally sound. Most of the 
benefit increase would be financed in- 
itially by a moderate rise in the payroll 
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tax. The remainder would be accom- 
plished by a gradual limited use of gen- 
eral revenue financing, which will end up 
paying for about 35 percent of the re- 
tirement system by fiscal 1977. In 1968, 
the Government contribution would be 
about $750 million, and in 1969, it would 
rise to about $3 billion. This intended 
reliance upon general revenues is fiscally 
sound as well as actuarially sound. At 
our present annual economic growth rate 
of 3.5 percent, additional revenues are 
being generated at a conservatively esti- 
mated rate of nearly $8 billion annually. 
Indeed, it was announced only the other 
day that revenues had risen so rapidly 
this year that the expected deficit of 
over $5 billion will turn out to be about 
$2 billion. 

Thus, by calendar 1969, when the first 
significant Government contribution 
would be expected, the Treasury will be 
receiving almost $25 billion more an- 
nually in revenues than it does now. 
By the time the general revenue contri- 
bution reaches its intended level of 
slightly over 35 percent of the social 
security system in 1977, general rev- 
enues, at today’s tax rates, will be close 
to $100 billion more than they are today. 
I believe we can afford to assign enough 
of this to financing social security to sup- 
port the level of benefits that I propose 
today. 

And in considering the costs of this 
proposal, we must bear in mind the sav- 
ings in welfare costs that it will bring. 
This is not just a matter of money, al- 
though the money alone will help sub- 
stantially in meeting the costs of an 
adequate social security system. It is 
a matter of the dignity of the elderly 
person who has had to ask his com- 
munity for its assistance when he 
could not make ends meet. It is a matter 
of the self-respect of the individual who 
will now as a matter of right, based 
partly on his own contributions, receive 
a floor of income protection against the 
burdens of old age. It is a matter of the 
quality of life in the ghetto where wel- 
fare programs have contributed to the 
disintegration of the family and the de- 
terioration of purpose and meaning. 

It is a matter of the administration 
of State and local government, which 
have been heavily burdened by welfare 
costs, and will be aided substantially by 
any relief from that burden. And it is 
a matter of the burden on individual 
taxpayers, who have had to contribute 
through regressive local real estate and 
sales taxes to finance the non-Federal 
part of the cost of public assistance. 

The turn to general revenue financing 
is well supported by considerations of 
history and policy. 

First, as a practical matter, it is dif- 
ficult to see how the payroll tax can be 
raised too much further. The payroll 
tax is highly regressive, and for low- 
wage employees particularly, a required 
contribution beyond what is contem- 
Plated in this bill would be very burden- 
some. 

And the justification for total payroll 
tax financing over the years has been 
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that the payroll tax is a contribution 
that each employee makes to finance his 
own benefits. In general, the original 
purpose was that the wage earner would 
be paid, during his years of retirement, 
what he had put in during his working 
years. But this original purpose has 
been modified somewhat in practice. 
Considerations of social justice have 
caused us to create some benefits which 
are not totally contributory, and these 
have been financed out of the contribu- 
tions of others. We have provided bene- 
fits, for example, to poor and more ir- 
regularly employed workers; to widows 
and orphans; and to those disabled by 
injury or illness. 

Second, it is essential to recall that 
Congress provided in the original Social 
Security Act for full-rate benefits even 
for those persons who were too old to be 
in the work force long enough to contrib- 
ute fully for their benefits. The cost 
of these benefits is still being financed by 
the contributions of those who have fol- 
lowed. As Social Security Commissioner 
Ball has pointed out: 

Since society as a whole benefits from a 
national social security system, it can be 
argued that the cost of the benefits for peo- 
ple already too old when the social security 
program went into effect should be borne by 
the general revenues rather than by the 
social security tax. 


Third, the general revenue approach 
has been considered and discussed since 
the inception of social security. The 
first Presidentially appointed Council of 
Economic Security, whose report pre- 
ceded the enactment of the Social Se- 
curity Act, said that Government contri- 
butions to the system would eventually 
be needed, adding prophetically that, It 
will not be necessary to have actual Gov- 
ernment contribution until after the 
system has been in operation for 30 
years.” 

The 1938 Advisory Council made the 
same recommendation, giving as its rea- 
son that “the Nation as a whole, inde- 
pendent of the beneficiaries of the sys- 
tem, will derive a benefit from the 
old-age security program.” The Council 
also said, pertinently, that with the 
broadening of the scope of the protection 
afforded, governmental participation in 
meeting the costs of the program is all 
the more justified.” The 1938 Council 
stated the principle to be one of “distrib- 
uting the eventual cost of the old-age 
insurance system by means of approxi- 
mately equal contributions by employers, 
employees, and the Government.” This, 
of course, is what my bill will do by the 
year after its provisions go into effect. 

The Social Security Board itself in 1939 
called it “sound public policy to pay part 
of the eventual cost of the benefits pro- 
posed out of taxes other than payroll 
taxes, preferably taxes such as income 
inheritance taxes levied according to 
ability to pay.“ The Board added that 
“the wider the coverage, the more exten- 
sive this contribution from other tax 
sources might properly be.” 

In 1946, the House Ways and Means 
Committee’s technical staff recom- 
mended a continuing Federal subsidy up 
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to “a third of the year's total of benefit 
and expense payments.” The 1948 Ad- 
visory Council called a Government con- 
tribution “a recognition of the interest 
of the Nation as a whole in the welfare 
of the aged and of widows and children— 
of survivors.” 

Even now, partial financing for medi- 
care for those over 65 comes from gen- 
eral revenues, as it does for the transi- 
tional coverage under social security en- 
acted earlier this year for persons over 
72 who are not presently covered. 

In summary, then, this bill is neither a 
radical proposal when viewed in light of 
the clear needs of the Nation’s elderly, 
nor a revolutionary departure from past 
social security theory. It is a fiscally 
responsible change in the present inade- 
quate structure. And the partial general 
revenue financing which it contemplates 
means that the noncontributory aspects 
of social security will now be financed 
out of the progressive Federal income tax 
rather than the regressive payroll tax. 
Thus, while substantial new benefits are 
made available by the bill, the relative 
tax burden on the middle and lower in- 
come wage earner will be eased, as will 
the burden on the local property tax- 
payer. 

Mr. President, this legislation is long 
overdue. I urge the Senate to give the 
entire matter its earliest attention. So 
that Senators may examine the bill and 
the changes in benefits which it proposes 
in detail, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill, including the tables 
of proposed benefits, be printed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. I 
ask unanimous consent as well that an 
outline summary of the bill which I pre- 
pared be included in the Recorp, and 
that the Social Security Administration's 
study of the costs and actuarial sound- 
ness of the bill be included as well. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill lie at the table for 10 days for ad- 
ditional cosponsorship. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the bill, tables, summary, and 
study will be printed in the Recorp, and 
the bill will lie on the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from New York. 

The bill (S. 3661) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to increase the 
amount of monthly benefits payable 
thereunder, to raise the wage base, to 
provide for cost-of-living increases in 
such benefits, to increase the amount of 
the benefits payable to widows, to provide 
for contributions to the social security 
trust funds from the general revenues, to 
otherwise extend and improve the insur- 
ance system established by such title, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Kennepy of New. York (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3661 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
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be cited as the “Social Security Amendments 
of 1966". 
COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES IN BENEFITS 


Src. 2. (a) Section 215 of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 


“Cost-of-living increases in benefits 


“(i)(1) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) The term ‘base quarter’ shall mean 
the first quarter of a calendar year, and 

“(i) in the case of the first base quarter, 
such term shall mean the first quarter of the 
first calendar year after 1968 in which the 
monthly average of the Consumer Price In- 
dex of the Bureau of Labor Statistics exceeds, 
by not less than one per centum, the monthly 
average of such Index for the first calendar 
quarter of 1968, and 

„(ö) in the case of any subsequent base 
quarter, such term shall mean the first such 
quarter of the first subsequent calendar year 
in which the monthly average of such Con- 
sumer Price Index exceeds, by not less than 
one per centum, the monthly average of such 
Index for the last prior base quarter. 

“(B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C) of this paragraph, an individual's pri- 
mary insurance amount for the month of 
March of a base quarter as determined under 
this section (without the application of sec- 
tion 203 (J) (1) and section 223(b)) shall 
be increased, effective with the month of July 
of the calendar year in which such base 
quarter occurs, by the same per centum 
(rounded to the nearest one-tenth of one 
per centum) as the monthly average of the 
Consumer Price Index for such base quarter 
exceeds the monthly average of such Index 
for the later of the first calendar quarter 
of 1968 or the most recent prior base quarter. 

“(C) In the case of a primary insurance 
amount that is determined under the pro- 
vision of subsection (f) after March of a 
year in which a base quarter occurs but is 
effective for such March, such primary in- 
surance amount shall be increased effective 
beginning with July of the year in which 
such base quarter occurs, by the same per 
centum (rounded to the nearest one-tenth of 
one per centum) as the monthly average of 
the Consumer Price Index for such base 
quarter exceeds the monthly average of such 
Index for the later of the first calendar 
quarter of 1968 or the most recent prior base 
quarter and, if such primary insurance 
amount is larger than the primary insurance 
amount previously effective for July of such 
year, such larger primary insurance amount 
shall be effective beginning with such July.” 

(b) Section 203(a) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out the period at 
the end of paragraph (3) and inserting in 
lieu of such period a semicolon followed by 
“or”, and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph— 

“(4) When two or more persons are en- 
titled (without the application of section 
202(j)(1) and section 223(b) except as 
provided in section 215 (1) (1) (C)) to month- 
ly benefits under section 202 or 223 for 
March of a year in which a base quarter 
(as defined in section 215(1)(1)) occurs, 
that are based on a primary insurance 
amount to which the provisions of section 
21501) are applicable, such total of benefits 
for months beginning with the effective 
month of an adjustment of such primary 
insurance amount under such section shall 
not be reduced to less than the product of 
(A) the maximum amount determined 
under this section for the month before such 
effective month on the basis of the wages 
and self-employment income of the indi- 
vidual for whom such primary insurance 
amount was determined, and (B) the same 
per centum increase by which such indi- 
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vidual’s primary insurance amount is in- 
creased beginning with such effective month. 
The maximum amount so determined shall 
be effective until a larger maximum amount 
is determined under this title, but in any 
case to which section 202(k)(2)(A) was 
applicable, such maximum shall cease to 
apply for any month for and after the month 
in which such section ceases to apply, and 
in any such case the maximum amount 
shall be redetermined under the provisions 
of this section for each such month as 
though the provisions of section 202(k) (2) 
(A) had not been applicable for any such 
month.” 

INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF WIDOW’s BENEFITS 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 202(e) (1) and (2) of 
the Social Security Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “8214 percent” wherever it appears 
therein and inserting in lleu thereof “100 
percent”. 

(b) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply with respect to monthly 
benefits under section 202 of the Social 
Security Act for months beginning after 
December 31, 1967. 

COMPUTATION OF PRIMARY INSURANCE 
AMOUNT—ALTERNATIVE METHOD 

Sec. 4 (a) Section 215(b) (1) of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) For the purposes of column III of the 
table appearing in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, an individual’s ‘average monthly wage’ 
shall be the quotient obtained— 

“(A) by dividing (i) the total of his wages 
paid in and self-employment income credited 
to his ‘benefit computation years’ (deter- 
mined under paragraph (2)), by (if) the 
number of months in such years, or 

“(B) if a higher ‘average monthly wage’ 
would result therefrom, by dividing (i) the 
total of his wages paid in and self-employ- 
ment income credited to him during the 10 
consecutive calendar year period for which 
his wages and self-employment income are 
the highest, by (ii) 120.” 

(b) Section 215(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “; except that any primary in- 
surance amount so determined which is 
based on average monthly earnings computed 
in accordance with the provisions in sub- 
paragraph (B) of section 215(b), shall be 
adjusted as follows: 

“(5) If the individual’s primary insurance 
amount, as determined under the preceding 
sentence, is based on average monthly earn- 
ings computed under section 215 (b) (1) (B). 
such primary insurance amounts shall 
be adjusted to an amount equal to the 
product of such primary insurance amount 
times the ratio o 

“(A) the number of the worker's benefit 
computation years (as defined in section 
215 (b)) plus the number of years for which 
the worker is credited with $400 or more in 
earnings (but not more than such number of 
such benefit computation years), to 

B) twice the number of the worker's 
benefit computation years.” 

(c) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be applicable only in the case of 
monthly benefits under title II of the Social 
Security Act for months after December 
1967. 

FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO TRUST FUNDS 

Sec. 5. (a)(1) The third sentence of sec- 
tion 201(a) of the Social Security Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out (in the matter preced- 
ing clause (1) thereof) “amounts equivalent 
to 100 per centum of , and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “amounts equivalent to 
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(B) by striking out (in clauses (1), (2), 
(3), and (4) thereof) the term the taxes” 
the first place it appears in each of such 
clauses, and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“100 per centum of the taxes“; 

(C) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (4) thereof and inserting in lieu 
of such period a semicolon followed by the 
word “and”; and 

(D) by adding after clause (4) thereof 
the following new clause: 

“(5) for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1969, an amount equal to 6% per centum 
of the aggregate of the amounts appro- 
priated pursuant to paragraphs (3) and (4) 
for such year; for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, an amount equal to 13% 
per centum of the aggregate so appropriated 
for such year; for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, an amount equal to 20 per centum 
of the aggregate so appropriated for such 
year; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
an amount equal to 26% per centum of the 
aggregate so appropriated for such year; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, an 
amount equal to 334% per centum of the 
aggregate so appropriated for such year; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, an 
amount equal to 40 per centum of the aggre- 
gate so appropriated for such year; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, an amount 
equal to 46% per centum of the aggregate 
so appropriated for such year; for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1976, an amount equal 
to 5314 per centum of the aggregate so ap- 
propriated for such year; for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1977, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter an amount equal to 60 per 
centum of the aggregate so appropriated for 
such year; except that the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to this clause for any fiscal 
year shall be reduced by an amount equal 
to the amount specified with respect to such 
year in clause (3) of subsection (b) of this 
section.” 

(2) The fourth sentence of section 201(a) 
of such Act is amended by striking out 
“clauses (3) and (4)” the first place it ap- 
pears therein, and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “clauses (3), (4), and (5) “. 

(b)(1) The third sentence of section 201 
(b) of such Act is amended— 

(A) by striking out (in the matter pre- 
ceding clause (1) thereof) “amounts equiva- 
lent to 100 per centum of and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “amounts equivalent 
tő TA 


(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (2) thereof and inserting in lieu of 
such period a semicolon followed by the word 
“and”; and 

(C) by adding after clause (2) thereof the 
following new clause: 

(3) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, an amount equal to 6% per centum of 
the aggregate of the amounts appropriated 
pursuant to clauses (1) and (2) for such 
year; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, an amount equal to 13% per centum 
of the aggregate so appropriated for such 
year; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
an amount equal to 20 per centum of the 
aggregate so appropriated for such year; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, an 
amount equal to 26%, per centum of the 
aggregate so appropriated for such year; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, an 
amount equal to 334% per centum of the ag- 
gregate so appropriated for such year; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, an amount 
equal to 40 per centum of the aggregate so 
appropriated for such fiscal year; for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1975, an amount 
equal to 462 per centum of the aggregate so 
appropriated for such fiscal year; for the fis- 

year ending June 30, 1976, an amount 
squat to PH per centum of the aggregate 
so appropriated for such year; and for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1977, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter, an amount equal to 60 
per centum of the aggregate so appropriated 
for such year.” 

(2) The fourth sentence of section 201(a) 
of such Act (as amended by subsection (a) 
(2) of this section) is further amended by 
striking out “clauses (1) and (2)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “clauses (1), (2), 
and (3)". 


INCREASE OF EARNINGS COUNTED FOR BENEFIT 
AND TAX PURPOSES 


Src. 6. (a) (1) (A) Section 209 (a) (4) of 
the Soclal Security Act is amended by in- 
serting and prior to 1968“ after “1965”. 

(B) Section 209(a) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(5) That part of remuneration which, 
after remuneration (other than remuner- 
ation referred to in the succeeding subsec- 
tions of this section) equal to $10,000 with 
respect to employment has been paid to an 
individual during any calendar year after 
1967 and prior to 1971, is paid to such in- 
dividual during such calendar year; 

“(6) That part of remuneration which, 
after remuneration (other than remunera- 
tion referred to in the succeeding subsec- 
tions of this section) equal to $15,000 with 
respect to employment has been paid to an 
individual during any calendar year after 
1970, is paid to such individual during such 
calendar year:“. 

(2) (A) Section 211(b)(1)(D) of such Act 
is amended by inserting “and prior to 1968” 
after 1965“, and by striking out ; or“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “; and”. 

(B) Section 211(b)(1) of such Act is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subparagraphs: 

E) For any taxable year ending after 
1967 and prior to 1971, (i) $10,000, minus 
(il) the amount of the wages paid to such 
individual during the taxable year; and 

“(F) For any taxable year ending after 
1970, (1) $15,000, minus (ii) the amount of 
the wages paid to such individual during 
the taxable year; or”. 

(3) (A) Section 213 (a) (2) (ii) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “after 1965” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “after 1965 and be- 
fore 1968, or $10,000 in the case of a calendar 
year after 1967 and before 1971, or $15,000 in 
the case of a calendar year after 1970". 

(B) Section 213 (a) (2) (iii) of such Act is 
amended by striking out after 1965“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof after 1965 and before 
1968, or $10,000 in the case of a taxable year 
ending after 1967 and before 1971, or $15,000 
in the case of a taxable year ending after 
1970”. 

(4) Section 215(e)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and the excess over 
$6,000 in the case of any calendar year after 
1965” and inserting in lieu thereof “the excess 
over $6,000 in the case of any calendar year 
after 1965 and before 1968, the excess over 
$10,000 in the case of any calendar year after 
1967 and before 1971, and the excess over 
$15,000 in the case of any calendar year after 
1970”. 

(b) (1) (A) Section 1402(b)(1)(D) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
the definition of self-employment income) is 
amended by inserting “and before 1968” after 
1965“, and by striking out “; or“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “; and“. 

(B) Section 1402(b)(1) of such Code is 
further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subparagraphs: 

“(E) for any taxable year ending after 1967 
and before 1971, (i) $10,000, minus (ii) the 
amount of the wages paid to such individual 
during such taxable year; and 

“(F) for any taxable year ending after 
1970, (i) $15,000, minus (ii) the amount of 
the wages paid to such individual during the 
taxable year; or“. 
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(2) Section 3121(a)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to definition of wages) is amended by 
striking out “$6,600” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$10,000, in the 
case of any calendar year before 1971, or 
$15,000, in the case of any calendar year 
after 1970,”. 

(3) The second sentence of section $122 of 
such Code (relating to the Federal service) is 
amended by striking out “$6,600” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the dollar“. 

(4) Section 3125 of such Code (relating 
to returns in the case of governmental em- 
ployees in Guam and American Samoa) is 
amended by striking out “$6,600” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the dollar“. 

(5) Section 6413(c)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to special refunds of employment 
taxes) is amended— 

(A) by inserting “and prior to the calendar 
year 1968” after the calendar year 1965"; 

(B) by inserting after “exceed $6,600,” the 
following: “or (D) during any calendar year 
after the calendar year 1967 and prior to 
the calendar year 1971, the wages received by 
him during such year exceed $10,000, or (E) 
during any calendar year after the calendar 
year 1970, the wages received by him during 
such year exceed $15,000,”; and 

(C) by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: “and before 1968, 
or which exceed the tax with respect to the 
first $10,000 of such wages received in such 
calendar year after 1966 and before 1971, or 
which exceeds the tax with respect to the 
first $15,000 of such wages received in such 
calendar year 1970”. 

(6) Section 6413(c)(2)(A) of such Code 
(relating to refunds of employment taxes 
in the case of Federal employees) is amended 
by striking out “or $6,600 for any calendar 
year after 1965” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$6,600 for the calendar year 1966 or 1967, 
$10.000 for the calendar year 1968, 1969, or 
1970, or $15,000 for any calendar year after 
1970”. 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) (1) and (a) (3)(A), and the amendments 
made by subsection (b) (except paragraph 
(1) thereof), shall apply only with respect 
to remuneration paid after December 1967. 
The amendments made by subsections (a) 
(2), (a) (8) (B), and (b) (1) shall apply only 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
1967. The amendment made by subsection 
(a) (4) shall apply only with respect to cal- 
endar years after 1967. 

CHANGES IN TAX SCHEDULES 


Sec, 7. (a) Section 1401 (b) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate of 
tax under the Self-Employment Contribu- 
tions Act) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) HOSPITAL Insurance.—In addition to 
the tax imposed by the preceding subsection, 
there shall be imposed for each taxable year, 
on the self-employment income of every 
individual, a tax as follows: 

“(1) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1965, and before 
January 1, 1967, the tax shall be equal to 
0.35 percent of the amendment of the self- 
employment income for such taxable year; 
and 

“(2) in the case of any taxable year be- 

ginning after December 31, 1966, the tax 
shall be equal to 0.50 percent of the amount 
of the self-employment income for such tax- 
able year. 
For purposes of the tax imposed by this sub- 
section, the exclusion of employee represen- 
tatives by section 1402(c)(3) shall not 
apply.” 

(b) Section 3101 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to rate of tax on em- 
ployees under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 3101. RATE or Tax. 

„(a) OLD-AGE, Survivors, AND DISABILITY 

INSURANCE.—In addition to other taxes. there 
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is hereby imposed on the income of every 
individual a tax equal to the following per- 
centages of the wages (as defined in section 
3121(a)) received by him with respect to 
employment (as defined in section 3121 
(b) )— 

“(1) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar year 1967, the rate shall be 4.2 
percent; and 

“(2) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar year 1968 and 1969, the rate 
shall be 4.5 percent; and 

“(3) with respect to wages received after 
December 31, 1969, the rate shall be 5.0 
percent. 

“(b) HOSPITAL INsurRANce.—In addition to 
the tax imposed by the preceding subsection, 
there is hereby imposed on the income of 
every individual a tax equal to the following 
percentages of the wages (as defined in sec- 
tion 3121(a)) received by him with respect 
to employment (as defined in section 3121 
(b), but without regard to the provisions of 
paragraph (9) thereof insofar as it relates 
to employees) — 

“(1) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar year 1966, the rate shall be 0.35 
percent; and 

“(2) with respect to wages received after 
December 31, 1966, the rate shall be 0.50 per- 
cent.” 

(c) Section 3111 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to rate of tax on em- 
ployers under the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 3111. Rate or Tax. 

„(a) OLD-AGE, Survivors, AND DISABILITY 
INSURANCE.—In addition to other taxes, there 
is hereby imposed on every employer an 
excise tax, with respect to having individuals 
in his employ, equal to the following per- 
centages of the wages (as defined in section 
3121 (a)) paid by him with respect to em- 
ployment (as defined in section 3121(b))— 

“(1) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar year 1967, the rate shall be 4.2 
percent; and 

“(2) with respect to wages received during 
the calendar years 1968 and 1969, the rate 
shall be 4.5 percent; and 

“(3) with respect to wages paid after De- 
cember 31, 1969, the rate shall be 5.0 percent. 

“(b) HOSPITAL Insurance.—In addition to 
the tax imposed by the preceding subsection, 
there is hereby imposed on every employer 
an excise tax, with respect to having indi- 
viduals in his employ, equal to the follow- 
ing percentages of the wages (as defined in 
section 312(a)) paid by him with respect 
to employment (as defined in section 3121 
(b), but without regard to the provisions of 
paragraph (9) thereof insofar as it relates to 
employees) 

“(1) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1966, the rate shall be 0.35 
percent; and 

“(2) with respect to wages paid after De- 
cember 31, 1966, the rate shall be 0.50 per- 
cent.“ 

(d) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1966. 
The amendments made by subsections (b) 
and (c) shall apply only with respect to 
remuneration paid after December 31, 1966. 


INCREASE IN BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Sec. 8. (a) Effective with respect to month- 
ly benefits under title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act for months after 1967 and with 
respect to lump-sum death payments under 
such title in case of deaths occurring after 
such year, section 215(a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out the 
table and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing. 
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“TABLE FOR DETERMINING PRIMARY INSURANCE AMOUNT AND MAXIMUM FAMILY BENEFITS 


“y; Ir mt IV v ST I III IV v 


asuran {surance 


(Primary insurance amount | (Average monthly (Primary (Maximum (Primary insurance amount | (Average monthly (Primary (Maximum 
benefit under 1939 Act, | under wage) insurance family benefit under 1939 Act, | under wage) insurance family 
as modified) 1965 amount) benefits) as modified) 1965 amount) benefits) 
Act, as Act, as 
modified) modified) 
Ifan individual's pri- Or his average And the If an individual's pri- Or his average And the 
mary insurance benefit | Or his | monthly wage (as maximum mary insurance benefit Or his | monthly wage (as maximum 
(as determined under | primary | determined under | The amount] amount of (as determined under | primary | determined under | The amount| amount of 
subsec. (d)) is— insurance] subsec. (b)) is— | referred to in | benefits pay- subsec. (d)) is— insurance} subsec. (b)) is— | referred to in | benefits pay- 
amount the preceding} able (as pro- amount the preceding} able (as pro- 
(as deter paragraphsvided in sec. (as dete ===} paragraphs | vided in sec. 
mined of this 203 (a)) on the mined of this bb on the 
under subsection | basis of his under subsection | basis of his 
But not | subsec, But not | shall be wages and But not | subsec. But not | shall be wages and 
more (e)) is— At least—| more self-employ- At least— more (e)) is— At least more self-employ- 
than— ment income than— than— ment income 
shall be— shall be 
$22.68 | 1 $59.00 $94 $90. 00 $135. 00 $147. 00 $251 $454 8208. 80 $363. 20 
$22. 69 23. 08 60. 00 96 135. 90 148. 00 455 459 207.10 367.20 
23. 09 23.44 61. 00 97 91. 50 137.30 149. 00 460 464 208. 40 371.20 
23. 45 23.76 62.10 99 140.10 150. 00 465 468 209. 50 374. 40 
23.77 24.20 63, 20 101 95.30 143. 151. 00 469 210, 80 378. 40 
24.21 24. 60 64. 20 102 144. 30 152. 00 474 478 212,10 382. 40 
24. 61 25. 00 65. 30 104 98. 10 147. 20 153. 00 479 482 213.10 385. 60 
25. OL 25. 48 66. 40 106 100. 00 150. 00 154. 00 483 487 214. 40 389. 60 
25. 49 25. 92 67. 50 107 100. 40 155. 00 488 492 215.70 393. 60 
25.93 26. 40 68. 50 109 101. 10 151.70 156, 00 493 496 216. 80 396. 80 
26. 41 26. 94 69. 60 113 1 1 157.00 497 501 218. 10 400. 80 
26, 95 27. 40 70. 70 118 104. 40 156, 60 158. 00 502 506 219. 40 404. 80 
27.47 28. 00 71.70 122 105. 80 158. 70 159. 00 507 510 220. 40 408. 00 
28. 01 28. 68 72. 80 127 107. 70 101. 60 160. 00 511 515 221.70 412. 00 
28. 60 29.25 73.90 132 109. 50 164. 30 161. 00 516 520 223. 416. 00 
29. 26 29, 68 74.90 130 111. 00 166. 50 162. 00 §21 624 224.10 419, 20 
29. 69 30, 36 76. 00 141 112, 80 169, 20 163. 00 629 225,40 423, 20 
30, 37 30.92 77. 10 146 114. 60 171. 90 164. 00 530 534 226. 71 427.20 
30. 93 31.36 78. 20 150 116,10 174. 20 1 535 538 227. 70 430. 40 
31.37 32. 00 79. 20 155 117. 90 176. 90 166, 00 539 543 220. 434. 40 
32, 01 32, 60 80. 30 160 119. 70 179, 60 167. 00 544 548 230, 30 438. 40 
32. 61 33. 20 81.40 164 121, 20 181. 80 168, 00 549 552 231, 30 441, 60 
33. 21 33. 88 82. 40 169 123. 00 184, 50 553 557 233, 00 445. 60 
33.89 34. 50 83. 50 174 124, 80 187. 20 558 562 234. 00 447,60 
34. 51 35. 00 84. 60 178 126, 30 189. 50 563 566 235. 00 449.20 
35. 01 35. 80 85. 60 183 128. 10 192. 20 507 571 236. 00 451.20 
35.81 36. 40 86.70 188 129. 90 194. 90 572 576 237. 00 453,20 
36. 41 37. 08 87. 80 183 131. 80 197. 70 577 238. 00 454. 80 
37. 00 37. 60 88. 90 197 1 199. 80 581 585 239. 00 456, 80 
37.61 38. 20 89. 90 135. 00 202, 50 586 590 240. 00 458. 80 
38. 21 39.12 91. 00 136. 90 205. 40 591 504 241. 00 460. 40 
30. 18 39. 68 92. 10 211 138. 30 207, 595 599 242. 00 402. 40 
39. 69 40. 33 93. 10 216 140, 20 210. 30 600 604 243. 00 464. 40 
40, 34 41.12 94. 20 221 142. 00 213. 00 605 608 244. 00 400. 00 
41.13 41.76 95. 30 225 143. 40 215, 10 609 613 245. 00 408. 00 
41.77 42, 44 96. 30 230 145. 30 218. 00 614 618 246. 00 470, 00 
42.45 43. 20 97,40 235 147. 10 220. 70 619 247.00 471. 60 
48, 21 43,76 98. 50 239 148, 60 222, 90 627 248, 60 473, 60 
43.77 44,44 99. 60 M 150. 225. 60 628 632 249. 00 475. 60 
44.45 44. 88 100. 60 249 152, 20 228, 30 633 636 250. 00 477.20 
44, 89 45. 60 101, 70 250 253 153. 40 230. 10 637 64¹ 251.00 479. 20 
102. 80 254 258 154. 70 232. 10 642 646 252. 00 481, 20 
103. 80 259 263 156, 00 234, 00 647 650 253. 00 482. 80 
104, 90 264 267 157. 00 235. 50 651 665 254. 00 484. 80 
106, 00 268 272 158, 30 237. 50 656 660 255. 00 486. 80 
107. 00 273 277 159, 60 239. 40 661 664 256. 00 488. 40 
108. 10 278 281 160. 70 240. 10 665 669 257. 00 400. 40 
109, 282 286 162. 00 243. 00 670 674 258. 00 402. 40 
110, 30 287 291 163. 30 245. 00 675 678 259. 00 494. 00 
111. 30 292 295 164, 30 246. 50 679 683 260. 00 496. 00 
112, 40 206 300 165, 60 248. 40 684 688 261. 00 498. 00 
113. 50 301 305 166. 90 250, 40 689 693 262. 00 500, 00 
114. 50 306 168, 00 252. 00 604 697 263, 00 501. 60 
115. 60 310 314 169. 30 254. 00 698 702 264, 00 503. 60 
116. 70 315 319 170. 60 255. 90 703 707 265. 00 505. 60 
117.70 320 323 171. 60 258. 40 708 7 266. 00 507. 20 
118. 80 324 328 172. 90 262. 40 712 716 267, 00 509, 20 
119. 90 329 333 174. 20 266, 40 717 721 268, 00 511. 20 
121. 00 334 337 175.30 269. 60 722 725 269. 00 512. 80 
122. 00 338 342 176. 60 273. 60 726 730 270.00 514. 80 
123.10 343 347 177.90 277. 60 731 735 271.00 516, 80 
124. 20 348 351 178, 90 280. 80 736 739 272.00 518, 40 
125, 20 852 356 180. 20 284. 80 740 744 273. 00 520. 40 
126.30 357 361 181. 50 288. 80 745 749 274. 00 522.40 
127. 40 362 182. 60 202. 00 750 753 276. 00 524. 00 
128. 40 366 370 183. 90 296. 00 754 758 276. 00 526. 00 
129. 50 371 375 185. 20 300, 00 759 763 277. 00 528. 00 
130, 60 376 379 186. 20 303. 20 764 767 278.00 520. 60 
131, 71 380 384 187, 50 307. 20 768 772 279. 00 531. 60 
132. 70 385 389 188. 80 311.20 773 277 280. 00 533. 60 
133. 390 393 189. 90 314. 40 778 781 281. 00 535. 20 
134. 304 398 191, 20 318. 40 782 786 282. 00 537. 20 
135. 90 399 403 192. 50 322. 40 787 791 283. 00 539. 20 
137. 00 404 407 193. 50 325. 60 792 795 284. 00 540. 80 
138. 00 408 412 194. 80 329. 60 796 800 285. 00 542. 80 
139. 00 413 417 196, 20 333. 60 801 805 280. 00 544. 80 
140. 00 418 421 197. 20 336. 80 806 809 287. 00 546. 40 
141, 00 422 426 198. 50 340.80 810 814 288. 00 548. 40 | 
142. 427 431 199, 80 344, 80 815 819 289. 00 550.40 j 
143. 432 436 201. 10 348. 80 820 823 290. 00 552. 00 | 
144. 437 440 202. 352, 00 824 828 291. 00 544. 00 
145. 00 441 445 203.50 356. 00 829 833 202. 00 556. 00” | 
146. 446 450 204. 80 360. 00 * 


1 Or less, | 
| 
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(b) Effective with respect to monthly benefits under title II of the 
Social Security Act for months after 1970 and with respect to lump- 
sum death payments under such title in the case of deaths occurring 
after such year, the table in section 215(a) of such Act (as amended 
by subsection (a) of this section) is amended by striking out all 
figures in columns III, IV, and V beginning with the line which 


reads: 


| | “558 | 562 | 234. 00 | 447. 00“ 
| 


and down through the line which reads: 


and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“ 558 562 
563 566 
567 571 
572 576 
570 580 
581 585 
586 500 
591 504 
594 599 
600 6004 
605 608 
609 613 
614 618 
619 622 
623 627 
628 632 
633 636 
637 O41 
642 646 
647 650 
651 055 
656 660 
661 664 
665 669 
670 674 
675 678 
679 683 
684 688 
689 693 
604 697 
698 702 
703 707 
708 Tu 
712 716 
717 721 
722 725 
726 730 
731 735 
736 739 
740 744 
745 749 
750 753 
754 758 
759 763 
764 767 
768 772 
773 777 

781 
782 786 
787 791 
792 795 
798 800 
801 805 
806 809 
810 814 
815 819 
820 823 
824 828 
829 833 
834 837 
838 842 
843 847 
848 851 
852 856 


The tables, summary, and study, pre- 
sented by Mr. KENNEDY of New York, are 
as follows: 

‘SumMMary or PROVISIONS or ROBERT F. 

KENNEDY SOCIAL Security BILL 

The proposal of Senator KENNEDY of New 
York to revise Social Security benefits and 
to adopt a system of partial general revenue 
financing of Social Security contains the 
following basic provisions: 

I. BENEFITS 

A. Effective January 1, 1968, the bill in- 
creases retirement benefits by an average of 
about 50 percent. 

B. The minimum monthly benefit payable 
is raised from the present $44 to $90, effec- 
tive January 1, 1968. This means that all 
those whose lifetime wages have averaged 
$95 a month or less will receive $90 in bene- 


292. 00 556. 00" 


234. 00 449. 60 
235. 00 452. 80 
236, 00 456. 80 
237, 00 400. 80 
238, 00 464. 00 
239. 00 468. 00 
240. 00 472, 00 
241. 00 475. 20 
242. 00 479. 20 
243, 00 483. 20 
244. 00 486, 40 
245, 00 490, 40 
246. 00 494. 40 
247, 00 497. 60 
248. 00 501. 60 
249. 00 505. 60 
250. 00 508. 80 
251. 00 512. 80 
252. 00 516, 80 
253, 00 520, 00 
254. 00 524. 00 
255. 00 528. 
256. 00 531.20 
257. 00 535, 20 
258. 00 539. 20 
259. 00 542. 40 
260. 00 546. 40 
261. 00 550, 40 
262. 00 554. 40 
263. 00 557. 60 
264. 00 561, 00 
265. 00 565. 60 
266. 568, 80 
267. 00 572. 80 
268, 576. 80 
269. 00 580. 00 
270, 00 584. 00 
271, 00 588. 00 
272. 00 591.20 
3 595.20 
274. 00 599. 20 
275. 00 602. 40 
276. 00 606. 40 
277. 00 610. 40 
613. 60 
617. 60 
621. 60 
624. 80 
628. 80 
632. 80 


8 8888888882832 
88888888888888888888 
2323888288888 
8888888888888 


fits, or $135 a month if there is a wife who 
is 65 and therefore qualifies for marital bene- 
fits. Thus, for many, benefits will be more 
than doubled. 

C. Persons whose lifetime earnings aver- 
aged from $95 a month to $250 a month 
($3,000 a year) will receive a 50 percent in- 
crease in benefits. Thus, a person who 
earned $200 a month in his working life, 
formerly the recipient of $90 a month, will 
now receive $135 a month in benefits (about 
% of his average wages) and $202.50 (slightly 
more than his average wages) if his wife 
qualifies for marital benefits. The man who 
earned $3,000 a year ($250 a month), who 
formerly received $1220 a year, will receive 
$1840.80 which is over 60 percent of his 
previous average wage. If his wife qualifies 
for marital benefits, their total benefit will 
be $2671 a year, or 92 percent of his average 
lifetime wages. 
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857 801 298. 00 877. 
862 299. 00 607. 
866 870 300. 00 681.20 
871 875 301. 00 683,20 
876 879 302, 00 684. 80 
880 884 303, 00 686, 80 
885 889 304. 00 688. 08 
890 893 305. 60 690. 40 
804 898 208, 00 602. 40 
899 903 307. 00 694.40 
904 907 308. 00 696. 00 
908 912 309. 00 698, 00 
913 917 310.60 700. 00 
918 921 311, 00 701. 60 
922 926 312. 00 703, 60 
927 931 313. 00 705. 60 
932 314. 00 707.60 
937 940 315, 00 200.20 
911 945 316. 00 711.20 
946 950 317. 00 713.20 
951 954 318, 00 714. 80 
955 959 319, 00 716. 80 
960 904 320, 00 718. 80 
985 968 321. 00 720. 40 
969 973 322. 00 722. 40 
974 978 323. 00 724.40 
979 982 324. 00 726. 00 
983 987 325. 00 728. 00 
988 992 326. 00 730. 00 
993 996 327. 00 731. 60 
997 1, 001 328. 00 733. 60 
1,002 | 1,006 329. 00 735, 60 
1, 007 1,010 330. 00 787, 20 
1.011 1.015 331. 00 739, 20 
1.016 1.020 332. 00 741. 20 
1.021 1.024 333, 00 742, 80 
1.025 1,029 334. 00 744. 80 
1,030 | 1,034 335, 00 746. 80 
1, 035 1, 038 336. 00 748, 40 
1.030 1.043 337. 00 750. 40 
1.044 1.048 338, 00 752. 40 
1, 049 1.052 339. 00 754, 00 
1,053 | 1,057 340. 00 756, 00 
1, 058 1.002 341. 00 758, 00 
1,063 | 1,086 342. 00 759. 60 
1,067 1.071 343. 00 761. 60 
1072 | 1076 344. 00 763. 60 
1.077 1, 080 345. 00 765. 20 
1, 081 1, 085 346, 00 707. 20 
1,086 | 1,090 347. 00 769, 20 
1,091 1, 004 348, 00 770.80 
1,095 1.000 340. 00 772.80 
1.100 1.104 350. 00 774.80 
1,105 | 1,108 351. 00 776. 40 
1.100 1.113 352. 00 778. 40 
1.114 1.118 353. 00 780. 40 
1,119 1,122 354. 00 782. 00 
1,123 1.127 355. 00 784. 00 
1,128 1.132 356. 00 786. 00 
1, 133 1, 136 357. 00 787. 60 
1,137 | 1,141 358, 00 789. 60 
1.142 1.140 359, 00 791. 60 
1.147 | 1,150 360. 00 793. 20 
1,151 1,155 361. 00 795. 20 
1,156 | 1,160 362. 00 797, 20 
1, 181 1, 164 363, 00 798.80 
1, 165 1,160 364. 00 800. 80 
1,170 | 1174 385. 00 802. 80 
1.178 | 1,178 366. 00 804. 40 
1,179 1, 183 367. 00 806. 40 
1,184 | 1,188 208.00 808. 40 
1.180 1.103 369. 00 810, 40 
1.104 1.107 370. 00 812. 00 
1,198 1. 202 371.00 814. 00 
1, 208 1, 207 372. 00 816. 00 
1,208 | 1,211 373. 00 817. 60 
1,212 1.216 374. 00 819. 60 
1.217 1.221 375. 00 821. 60 
1,222 | 1,225 376. 00 823. 20 
1,22 | 1,230 377. 00 825. 20 
1, 231 1, 235 378. 00 827. 20 
1,238 | 1,239 379. 00 828. 80 
1, 240 1, 244 380. 00 830. 80 
1.245 1.24% 381, 00 832.80. 
1. 250 1, 250 382, 00 833, 20" 


D. The increase in benefits will be slight- 
ly less for people whose earnings were higher 
during their lifetimes. 

1. The man who earned $4,000 a year dur- 
ing his life will receive a 45 percent increase 
in benefits, His annual benefits will be in- 
creased from $1440 to $2090, or over 50 per- 
cent of what he earned during his life, If 
his wife qualifies for marital benefits, they 
will receive over $3100 as a family, or about 
75 percent of his earnings as a worker. 

2. The man who earned $5000 a year ($425 
a month) during his lifetime will receive 
a 40 percent increase in benefits, from $141 
a month to $198.50 a month, or $2,384 a year. 
If his wife qualifies for marital benefits, 
they will receive almost $3600. 

3. The man who earned $6000 a year ($500 
a month) during his lifetime will receive an 
increase of just under 40 percent, from $157 
& month to $218.10 a month, or $2617 a year. 
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If his wife qualifies for marital benefits, 
they will receive $3925 annually. 

E. The bill will raise a widow's benefits 
from the present level of 82%½ percent of the 
deceased husband's benefits to 100 percent. 

F. The bill provides for a cost of living in- 
crease in benefits. Each time a consumer 
price index rises by 1 percent, benefits will 
go up 1 percent automatically. 

G. The bill provides an alternative method 
of computing benefits which will increase 
the monthly pension check of millions of 
beneficiaries. Benefits are now computed on 
the basis of a man’s average monthly wage 
throughout his working lifetime, less a few 
of his worst years. The alternative method 
which the bill provides would base benefits 
on a man’s average monthly earnings during 
his ten highest consecutive years of working, 
so that benefits will more realistically be tied 
to a man’s productivity during his prime 
working life. 

II. FINANCING 

A. The payroll tax will be increased from 
its present level of 3.85 percent (exclusive 
of Medicare) to 5 percent each on the em- 
ployer and the employee in a series of step 
increases during the coming years. 

B. The earnings and benefits base will be 
raised to $10,000 in 1968, and $15,000 in 1971. 

C. In addition, benefits will for the first 
time be financed partly out of general tax 
revenues. The bill provides a formula 
whereby an amount equal to 26 of 1 percent 
of the payroll tax base (about $2 billion at 
present—the payroll tax base is about $300 
billion now) will be contributed out of gen- 
eral revenues beginning in fiscal 1969. A 
like percentage will be added cumulatively 
each year, so that at the end of nine years, 
an amount equal to 6 percent of the payroll 
tax base will be contributed out of general 
revenues. Thus, by 1977 the Social Security 
system will be financed about 35 percent out 
of general revenues. 

D. The Social Security Administration has 
examined the program and states that it is 
actuarially sound. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION STATEMENT 
AND TABLES ON SENATOR ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY’S LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL ON SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY 


A table comparing the level cost of the 
present social security program and that of 
the proposed program is enclosed. As the 
table shows, the proposed old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program has an 
actuarial imbalance of —0.02 percent of 
covered payroll (as compared with —0.07 
percent under present law). An imbalance 
of as much as 0,10 percent of payroll is 
recognized as being within allowable limits 
of actuarial soundness under present law; 
a larger imbalance would of course be pos- 
sible under the proposed expansion of the 
program. The increase in the earnings base 
under the proposed program will offset the 
reduction in the tax rates for hospital in- 
surance. The proposed program as a whole 
is in close actuarial balance. 

There would be, under the proposal, a 
decline in the funds of about 63% billion 
in 1968 and a smaller decline in 1969. These 
excesses of outgo over income occur, of 
course, because the full effects of the pro- 
visions for increased income to the program 
are not felt immediately, while the sub- 
stantial increases in benefits are immedia- 
ately effective. Such temporary declines in 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance trust funds are not, then, significant 
in terms of the financial soundness of the 
program over the long run. It is estimated 
that beginning in 1970 the income to the 
program will exceed the costs under the bill. 
(A similar situation occurred in relation to 
the 1965 social security amendmentr, where, 
because the benefit increase was retroactive 
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to January 1965 and the increased taxes did 
not go into effect until 1966, expenditures 
in 1965 exceeded income by about $2 billion.) 

Of the income to the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance trust funds in cal- 
endar year 1968, about $13% billion would 
come from employers, a like amount from 
employees, and only 8% billion from the 
Government contribution. 

With regard to the effect of the benefit 
increase under the proposed program, it is 
estimated that as of December 31, 1967, the 
average benefit for a retired worker with no 
dependents getting benefits would be $127 
(as compared with an estimated $82 under 
present law). For a retired worker and aged 
wife both getting benefits, the average bene- 
fit would be $214 (as compared with an 
estimated $144 under present law). 


Cost and income of present and proposed 
OASDI program and HI program as a per- 
centage of covered payroll 


OASDI 


Level cost of present program 9.49 
Level cost of proposed program 15. 21 
Income of present program 9.42 
Income of proposed program 15. 19 
Balance of present program —. 07 
Balance of proposed program —.02 
HI 
Level cost of present program 1. 26 
Level cost of proposed program 95 
Income of present program Mana) Kao 
Income of proposed program 1.00 
Balance of present programm —.03 
Balance of proposed program +. 05 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, it gives 
me great pleasure to become a cosponsor 
of the important and significant pro- 
posal, relating to social security, just 
introduced by the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York. For many 
years now I haye come to the well to 
protest the inadequacy of the current 
level of social security benefits. Literally 
millions of older Americans are now 
asked to survive on social security checks 
which will not buy the bare essentials of 
life. 

Where, in this great Nation, can an 
elderly person find food, clothing, and 
lodging for $44 a month? Where can he 
find the necessities of life for his wife for 
$22 a month? 

It is one of the greatest tragedies of 
this century that billions of dollars have 
been spent to put a man on the moon, 
while a needy old person has been denied 
additional pennies a day for sustenance 
in his twilight years. 

Mr. President, we are now engaged in 
fighting a war on poverty. The sergeants 
and the generals of this war have sent the 
troops to many battlefields while in the 
living rooms of older people across this 
land the enemy has taken its toll in 
misery, disease, and destitution. 

As my colleagues are well aware, I came 
to the floor earlier this year to ask for 
$1.45 per day for all those age 70 and 
above who were not eligible for social 
security. On that day, older Americans 
won a victory in the Senate. Later, at 
the insistence of the administration, this 
paltry amount was reduced for some and 
entirely taken away from others. I 
vowed then to return to the floor until 
equity and justice was done to the mil- 
lions of older Americans who had been 
denied social security. I now reaffirm 
that pledge and support the principles 
embodied in the Kennedy bill as a mean- 
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ingful and necessary step to provide 
dignity and decency for many older 
Americans, 

However, I must be candid with my 
friend the distinguished junior Senator 
from New York. While I view his bill 
as an admirable statement of resolution 
to fight poverty among the elderly poor, 
I feel that portions of the bill serve to 
dilute those very objectives. 

Last year I proposed an amendment to 
the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1965 which would have established a 
social security benefit floor of $70. That 
amendment provided for financing of the 
new benefit level out of general revenues. 
Senator KENNEDY proposes to finance his 
new level of benefits by a 2.3-percent in- 
crease in social security contributions, 
1.15 percent to be borne by the employee, 
1.15 percent to be borne by the employer. 

It was my feeling in 1965, and it is my 
feeling today, that future increases in 
social security must be financed out of 
the general revenues of the Treasury. 
We have reached the point of naximum 
saturation in contribution levels. 

The Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1965 provided for increases in the con- 
tribution rate which by 1973 will equal 
0.55 percent for medicare and 1 percent 
for OASDI benefits. Senator KENNEDY 
proposes to add an additional 1.5-percent 
increase for a total tax rate increase on 
the employee of 2.70 percent. In other 
words, Mr. President, a wage earner with 
income in the lower brackets will see his 
social security contribution rate go from 
3.85 percent of payroll to 6.55 percent of 
payroll, a 41-percent increase in a few 
short years. 

What does this mean to the impover- 
ished family man with $2,000 per year in 
wages? In 1965, $77 was deducted from 
his pay for social security. By 1973 this 
amount will have jumped to $131. 

I, for one, Mr. President, can find little 
justification in financing social security 
benefit increases with a 41-percent tax 
increase on those already poverty 
stricken. Financing the program out of 
general revenues would mean that no 
additional tax burden would be imposed 
on those unable to afford contributions 
toward the new benefits. 

If general revenue financing is not 
acceptable, then I would recommend that 
Congress turn its attention to establish- 
ing a progressive social security tax con- 
tribution rate, a kind of miniature in- 
come tax. Until it is demonstrated that 
general revenue financing would not 
work, I shall continue to found all of my 
proposals for increased benefit levels in a 
program of general revenue funding. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from New York on his boldness and 
I assure him that while I have reserva- 
tions as to his financing proposal, I will 
support every effort to obtain enactment 
of a meaningful program of social secu- 
rity benefit increases. 


EXTENDED MILK PRICE SUPPORT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to extend the current $4-per-hun- 
dredweight support price for milk for 
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3 years. Joining me in sponsoring the 
legislation are Senators CARLSON, EAST- 
LAND, JACKSON, MONDALE, Morse, MUNDT, 
NELSON, PROXMIRE, Younc of North Da- 
kota, and HART. j 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD: i 

The bill (S. 3662) to establish a price 
support level for milk, introduced by Mr. 
McGovern (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 201 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446), as amended, is 
further amended by striking out the second 
sentence thereof and inserting the following: 
“Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions 
for the period beginning April 1, 1967, and 
ending March 31, 1970, the price of milk for 
manufacturing purposes shall be supported 
at not less than $4.00 per hundredweight.” 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
July 5, in response to the continuing de- 
cline in milk production, with large num- 
bers of dairy farmers going out of busi- 
ness, Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, 
increased the support price for dairy 
products from $3.50 per hundredweight 
to $4 for the balance of the marketing 
year ending March 30, 1967. 

I commended the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on taking this much-needed ac- 
tion to encourage our dairy farmers to 
continue to produce nature’s most per- 
fect food. 

However, Mr. President, milk produc- 
tion continues below last year’s levels. 
Milk production fell below the same 
month of the previous year in April 
1965, and declining milk production rates 
have now persisted for 16 straight 
months. In June 1966, it was 3 percent 
below last year, although our population 
now stands at some 3 million more than 
last year. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has no inventory of butter or 
cheese and little nonfat dry milk with 
which to meet various distribution needs 
here and abroad. 

If the decline in milk production is to 
be halted, dairy farmers must have as- 
surance that price supports would not 
decline in a few months. The bill I have 
just introduced gives dairy farmers this 
assuranee. They can invest in additional 
milk cows, or rebuild liquidated herds, 
with the knowledge that for 3 marketing 
years the current $4 price support will 
be maintained. 

The bill does not involve any increase 
in price to consumers; indeed, it may 
avoid excessive rises due to shortages. 

The 3-year extension will provide 
farmers the basis for sound management 
plans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill lie on the table for 1 
week in order that other Senators who 
pia may join in sponsoring the legisla- 

on. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to inform the 
Senator from South Dakota that I am 
proud and happy to be a cosponsor of 
what I believe is excellent legislation. 

Mr. President, the idea of providing 
for a price support only for 1 year may 
have been adequate in the past, but it is 
clear that it is not adequate and can- 
not be adequate for dairy products un- 
der present circumstances. 

The expressed purpose of price sup- 
ports for dairy products is to insure an 
adequate supply. A 1-year price support 
cannot do this. As the Senator from 
South Dakota has said, there has been an 
alarming, a sharp, and a dramatic cut- 
back in the production of milk over the 
past 6 or 8 years. The situation is shock- 
ing in my State, which is known through- 
out the country as the No. 1 dairy 
State. Production has dropped, very 
sharply. This has been true all over 
the country, in virtually every State. 

As the Senator from South Dakota has 
pointed out, this drop has been dramatic 
over the past year. We now have a situ- 
ation where we are producing less milk 
than we did 26 years ago, when the popu- 
lation of the country was about two- 
thirds the size it is now. 

Clearly, we will not have enough milk 
to meet the needs of our children and 
adults unless the kind of legislation 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
is proposing is enacted. The proposed 
legislation gives the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to have full assurance of the kind 
of income he can expect in 1968, 1969, and 
1970. Unless he can have that assurance, 
he will get out of dairy and into beef, or 
he will get out of dairy entirely, off the 
farm, and into a factory, where he can 
make more money. 

In our dairy State, according to the 
Department of Agriculture statistics, in 
the areas that are most prosperous, the 
average farmer is netting an income of 88 
cents an hour, and in the less prosperous 
parts of our State he is earning 30 cents 
an hour. 

These are shocking figures, at a time 
when the minimum wage is $1.25, and it 
is expected to be $1.60 in the next year 
or two or three. 

This shows why families are getting off 
the dairy farm. Unless we can have the 
kind of legislation that the Senator from 
South Dakota has introduced, we will not 
have the quantity of milk that we must 
have. 

Mr. McGOVERN. As the Senator 
knows, the Committee on Agriculture is 
preparing legislation, which will be sent 
to the floor, providing for a sizable ex- 
pansion in our food-for-peace programs. 
As the Senator knows, an important part 
of the food-for-peace package is dairy 
products. 

So that there will be an urgent need 
not only to meet our commitments at 
home, but also the expanded needs 
abroad for dairy products. That is one 
of the reasons why I believe we need to 
safeguard our herds and stop the alarm- 
ing liquidation of dairy herds in the Sen- 
ator’s State and in other dairy States all 
over the country. 
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I especially appreciate the continued 
leadership of the Senator and his support 
of this important program. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 175 OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 
1954 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 175 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, so as to permit farm- 
ers to elect whether they wish to charge 
tile drainage installations to annual ex- 
penses or to depreciate such work. 

Mr. President, more and more farms 
in my State are being plagued with ris- 
ing saline water tables. When such oc- 
curs, degradation of the land as well as 
the lowering of crop production results. 
To meet this problem, farmers have ex- 
perimented with various methods. A 
most important method has been the in- 
stallation of tile drains. These drains 
by underwater diversion remove surface 
and subsurface salts created by the ris- 
ing saline water tables. Use of these tile 
drains is a most important conservation 
measure. 

Approximately 300 miles of tile drains 
have been installed in Fresno, Kings, and 
Merced Counties in my State, and the use 
of tile drains is expected to increase five- 
fold in the next 10 years. 

Mr. President, tile drains help to re- 
store the productivity of the land and, in 
my judgment, they represent a soil con- 
servation technique that should be en- 
couraged. My amendment, by giving the 
farmer the choice of electing whether to 
expense or capitalize, would greatly en- 
courage farmers to install tile drains to 
restore the productivity of their farm- 
lands. 

I hope the Senate Finance Committee 
will give expeditious consideration to this 
bill, which means a great deal to the 
farmers of my State and elsewhere. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3669) to amend section 175 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
include expenditures for the installation 
of tile drains as soil and water conserva- 
tion expenditures which may be deducted 
under such section, introduced by Mr. 
MourpPHY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


EXEMPTION FROM INCOME TAX IN- 
TEREST ON OBLIGATIONS ISSUED 
BY COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to exempt from income tax 
interest on obligations issued by colleges 
and universities which will be used for 
capital improvement or expansion. 

More Americans are seeking a college 
education today than ever before in our 
Nation’s history. This reflects not only 
our growing population, but the fact that 
in our society which is growing ever more 
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complex, advance training becomes more 
and more essential. 

The demand for student space in our 
colleges and universities has resulted in 
a great expansion of facilities, but de- 
mand has already far exceeded supply. 
Neither the tax-assisted State institu- 
tions nor the private colleges have suf- 
ficient resources to build and improve 
quickly enough. 

In 1955, there were 2,260,000 college 
students working toward degrees. To- 
day, there are 5,526,000 college students 
working toward college degrees. In 1970, 
there will be over 7,225,000. By 1974, 
college enrollments will top 8½ million. 

These increased enrollment figures 
mean that all our colleges and univer- 
sities, public and private alike, must con- 
tinue to expand their facilities. 

But what exactly does this tidal wave 
of students mean in construction costs? 
The Office of Education has estimated 
the amount needed for the coming years 
in terms of constant—1963—64—dollars. 
Expenditures for capital outlay averaged 
$1.3 billion a year from 1954-55 through 
1959-60. For the years from 1959-60 
through 1964-65, $2.2 billion a year was 
spent. This total of $17.8 billion spent 
from 1954-55 through 1964-65 provided 
college space for 2.2 million additional 
students. 

But what of the next 10 years when 
space is needed for another 3 million 
expected students? Another $26 billion 
is needed for new facilities by 1974-75. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963 reflects the recognition of Con- 
gress of the need to help colleges and 
universities. It was enacted to provide 
present and future generations of Amer- 
ican youth with the opportunity to de- 
velop to the fullest their intellectual 
capabilities. 

This act provided a combination of 
grants and loans for both undergraduate 
and graduate facilities. In the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1966, the 
President has recommended an exten- 
sion of the act, to include $453 million in 
grants for undergraduate facilities con- 
struction in fiscal year 1967. 

I propose, however, that we can do 
something more to meet this problem 
than simply grants and loans. In addi- 
tion to these programs, we could encour- 
age the colleges to help themselves. We 
could encourage them to obtain money 
from private sources by making the in- 
terest on bonds, sold to expand their 
facilities, tax free. 

I believe this would be a most useful 
weapon in the arsenal that will be 
needed to overcome this great problem. 
The need is too great for simply a pro- 
gram of direct grants. In the loan pro- 
gram, we subsidize the education institu- 
tion with a lower-than-market interest 
rate. With tax-free bonds private 
sources would provide the construction 
money and we would lose only the tax 
on the interest. To meet the problem of 
modernizing, expanding, and updating 
our educational facilities to meet the 
needs not only of today but of tomorrow 
as well, we must use all the means at our 
disposal. Education is our stake in the 
future. It is our investment in growth 
and progress. The colleges and univer- 
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sities of our great Nation are the seedbed 
of our future. We must do all we can to 
make them adequate to the job of turn- 
ing our hopes and dreams into reality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3665) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt 
from income tax interest on obligations 
issued by colleges and universities, intro- 
duced by Mr. Risicorr, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3665 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part III of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
items specifically excluded from gross in- 
come) is amended by inserting after section 
103 (relating to interest on certain govern- 
mental obligations) the following new sec- 
tion: 


“Sec. 103A, INTEREST ON OBLIGATIONS OF CoL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


“(a) EXCLUSION From Gross INcouk.— 
Gross income does not include interest on the 
obligations of an institution of higher educa- 
tion the proceeds of which are used for the 
purposes of building, expanding, equipping, 
or modernizing educational facilities. 

“(b) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Derinep.—For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘institution of higher education’ means 
only an educational institution— 

“(1) which normally maintains a regular 
faculty and curriculum and normally has a 
regularly organized body of students in at- 
tendance at the place where its educational 
activities are carried on; 

“(2) which regularly offers education at a 
level above the twelfth grade; and 

“(3) contributions to or for the use of 
which are deductible under section 170.” 

(b) The table of sections for such part III 
is amended by inserting at the appropriate 
place the following new item: 


“Sec. 103A, Interest on obligations of col- 
leges and universities.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to taxable years ending after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, but only in the case of 
obligations issued after such date. 


GRANTING OF U.S. CITIZENSHIP TO 
CERTAIN PERSONS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
grant U.S. citizenship at birth to any 
child born abroad whose father or 
mother is a citizen of the United States 
who has served abroad with a church or 
missionary organization. I am offering 
this bill at the request of the Evangelical 
Foreign Missions Association, an agency 
here in Washington which represents 
some 7,000 missionaries, many of whose 
families have mixed citizenship. 

Under section 301(a)(7) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act—8 U.S.C. 
1401(a) (7))—a child born abroad to a 
U.S. citizen father and an alien mother, 
or vice versa, does not acquire U.S. citi- 
zenship at birth unless the citizen par- 
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ent, prior to the child’s birth, was physi- 
cally present in the United States or its 
outlying possessions for a period or pe- 
riods totaling not less than 10 years, at 
least 5 of which were after attaining the 
age of 14 years. At present, only mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces may count the 
periods of honorable service abroad in 
order to meet the aforementioned physi- 
cal-presence requirements of section 
301 (a) (7). My bill would place mission- 
ary parents serving abroad in the same 
category with military personnel. 

It is quite common for one parent 
member of a missionary family to be 
Canadian, while the other is an Ameri- 
can, or for there to be a British-Ameri- 
can family. Since missionary families 
serve abroad for periods of 4 or 5 years 
at a time, it is not uncommon for their 
children to be born abroad. Usually, in 
these instances, the parents wish to 
raise and educate their children as 
American citizens, but it is very difficult 


for them to fulfill the physical- 
presence requirements of section 
301(a) (7). 


For this reason, the Evangelical For- 
eign Missions Association feels that sec- 
tion 301 (a) (7) should be amended to 
enable these children born while their 
missionary parents are serving abroad, to 
become U.S. citizens and to give them 
access to educational facilities in the 
United States that would not ordinarily 
be made available to them because of 
their years spent abroad, and I am happy 
to introduce this bill in their behalf. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3668) to amend section 
301 (a) (7) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act to grant U.S. citizenship at 
birth to any child born abroad whose 
father or mother is a citizen of the 
United States who has served abroad for 
certain periods of time with a church or 
missionary organization, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Scorr, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


TO AMEND THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill “To amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended, to per- 
mit the free entry of citizens of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands into the 
United States.” 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Territories, I am very much interested in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
and in order that Members of the Senate 
may be acquainted with the justification 
and desirability of this measure, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill and a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior to the Vice President be 
printed in the Record following my re- 
marks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and letter will be printed in 
the RECORD, 
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The bill (S. 3670) to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, as amended, 
to permit the free entry of citizens of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
into the United States, introduced by 
Mr. BurdICK, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House o/ 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of June 27, 1952 (66 Stat. 163), as amended, 
is further amended by adding at the end of 
title II thereof the following new section 
293: 

“Sec. 293, (a) Nothing contained in this 
title, except for sections 212(a) (27) (28) 
and (29), 215, and 24i(a) (1) (6) and (7) 
shall be construed so as to limit, restrict, 
deny, or affect the coming into or departure 
from the United States of a citizen of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands who 
presents a valid identity certificate issued by 
the High Commissioner of such Territory: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed to give or to con- 
fer upon any such citizen any other priv- 
ileges, rights, benefits, exemptions, or im- 
munities under this Act, which are not other- 
wise specifically granted by this Act. 

“(b) The High Commissioner of the Trust 
‘Territory shall issue an identity permit, upon 
request, pursuant to such regulations as he 
may precribe, to any citizen of such Terri- 
tory who resided in the Territory on July 
18, 1947, including a citizen temporarily 
absent from the islands on that date, and to 
any citizen of such Territory who was sub- 
sequentiy born or naturalized there, if after 
that date or after his birth or naturalization 
he continued to reside in the Trust Territory 
or in the United States, its territories or 
possessions, and has taken no affirmative 
steps to acquire foreign nationality. 

% Any person who comes to the United 
States pursuant to the provisions of this 
section shall, upon completion of the resi- 
dence and physical presence requirements of 
section 316(a) of this Act, be deemed to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
such coming, for the purpose of petitioning 
for naturalization.” 


The letter, presented by Mr. BURDICK, 
is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESENT: Enclosed is a draft of 

a proposed bill “To amend the Immigration 
Sad Nationality Act, as amended, to permit 
the free entry of citizens of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands into the United 
Sta 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration, 
and we recommend that it be enacted. 

This proposed legislation, which addresses 
itself to a matter of genuine urgency in con- 
nection with the administration of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the dis- 
charge of the Federal responsibility in that 
area, if enacted, would permit citizens of the 
Trust Territory to enter the United States 
freely, without regard to the quota and visa 
provisions of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, which are now applicable to them, 
and subject only to those sections of that 
Act which are enumerated in the proposed 
bill. The enumerated sections provide for 
the exclusion and removal of subversives. 
The bill would not extend to the citizens of 
the Trust Territory the privilege of counting 
residency in the Trust Territory toward the 
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residency requirements for naturalization, as 
is the case with noncitizen nationals coming 
to the United States from “outlying posses- 
sions” as that term is defined in the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. The bill does 
provide, however, that any person permitted 
to enter the United States pursuant to its 
provisions, and subsequently residing in the 
United States, would be considered to have 
been lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence for the purpose of petitioning for 
naturalization. The proposal specifically 
provides that nothing contained in the new 
section shall be construed to give or to con- 
fer citizens of the Trust Territory any other 
privileges, rights, benefits, exemptions, or 
immunities under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act which are not otherwise specifi- 
cally granted by the provisions of the Act. 
In view of the circumstances which will be 
detailed below, and for the reasons which will 
be set forth, we believe that this proposal is 
an important and very necessary proposition 
which should, in the best interests of the 
peoples of the Trust Territory and of the 
United States, be enacted into law. 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
is that group of islands situated in the west- 
ern Pacific Ocean which prior to World War 
II were occupied and administered by Japan, 
principally the Caroline, Marlana and Mar- 
shall Islands. While the Trust Territory, 
with its population of approximately 88,000 
persons, consists of some 2,100 islands scat- 
tered throughout 3 million square miles of 
ocean, there is only a total of 700 square 
miles of land, and only 96 of the island 
groups are regularly inhabited. The area is 
divided into six districts for the purpose of 
administration, but each district also re- 
flects a somewhat distinct culture and state 
of development. Indicative of the nature of 
the diversity between areas in the Trust Ter- 
ritory is the fact that a total of nine major 
languages, with regional dialect variations, 
are spoken. 

The United States administers the Trust 
Territory pursuant to the provisions of the 
Trusteeship Agreement for the Former Japa- 
nese Mandated Islands, entered into between 
the United States and the United Nations, 
which was approved by the Security Council 
of the United Nations on April 2, 1947, and 
by the United States on July 18, 1947, by 
virtue of Presidential approval of a Joint 
Resolution of Congress. Under the terms of 
the Agreement, the United States, while not 
possessing sovereignty over the area, has com- 
plete jurisdiction—executive, legislative and 
judicial. Also pursuant to the terms of the 
Agreement the United States has assumed 
the substantial obligation to discharge the 
responsibilities and seek the objectives im- 
posed and defined by the Agreement. By 
Presidential direction, the responsibility for 
administering the Trust Territory was first 
vested in the Secretary of the Navy, then in 
the Secretaries of the Navy and Interior, and 
is presently vested solely in the Secretary of 
the Interior, except with regard to specific 
areas closed for strategic reasons, 

In the discharge of the Federal responsi- 
bility, a central civilian government was es- 
tablished upon the transfer of principal 
responsibility to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, effective July 1, 1951. That govern- 
ment was composed of an executive branch, 
a judicial branch, and an advisory legislative 
branch. The most recent restatement of 
the nature and scope of the Trust Territory 
Government is found in Secretarial Order 
No. 2876, dated January 30, 1964 (29 F.R. 
1855). For nearly fourteen years efforts in 
the Trust Territory have been directed in- 
ternally and have been prompted and di- 
rected by the obvious necessity for equipping 
the people of the Trust Territory to under- 
stand and ultimately join the world beyond 
the boundaries of the Trust Territory. 
Given the state of development which ex- 
isted in the Trust Territory following World 
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War II, it was necessary to regulate both 
the entry of persons into the Trust Territory 
and the departure from the area of its citi- 
zens, since clearly the people were not then 
equipped to compete outside of the Trust 
Territory, nor were they ready to cope with 
the 20th century if it were to intrude upon 
them too quickly. Up until mid-1963, even 
the entry of United States citizens into the 
Territory was restricted. 

These restrictions no longer exist. They 
no longer exist because demonstrable prog- 
ress in the development of the Trust Terri- 
tory has been made. While that progress by 
many standards was not as great as might 
have been wished for, it was time to open 
the door to the Trust Territory and by so 
doing, admit a new stimulus to its develop- 
ment in the form of capital, investments, 
tourism, and trade. This was specifically 
enunciated Executive policy based, in part, 
on the determination that the state of devel- 
opment of the peoples of the Trust Territory 
was such that they would be benefited and 
not harmed by the policy, and by the deter- 
mination that the development of the Trust 
Territory had been too slow for too long and 
that if we were to discharge our responsibili- 
ties in that area, an accelerated program uti- 
Hing all forms of assistance had to be be- 
gun. The late President Kennedy enunci- 
ated this policy in a press release which ac- 
companied Executive Order No. 11045, dated 
August 21, 1962. He said in part: 

“Further, I have directed that regulations 
relating to the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands be revised to facilitate free entry of 
United States Citizens, United States invest- 
ment and United States flag vessels into that 
area. 9 „„ „* 

“I intend that these actions I have taken 
will foster responsible political development, 
stimulate new economic activity, and enable 
the people of the Islands to participate fully 
in the world of today.” 

In addition to the need for readying the 
people of the Trust Territory to meet the 
outside world on a fair, if not equal basis, 
one other s t internal problem ex- 
isted. We have noted the diversity among 
the various areas in the Trust Territory. 
This diversity was reflected in the political 
development and organization of the peo- 
ple. Great emphasis was put upon the sig- 
nificance of the district or the community 
and upon local problems. It has taken al- 
most fourteen years of effort to develop and 
have accepted, the concept of one territory or 
political entity and the concept of the over- 
riding significance of “territorial affairs.” 
These efforts culminated on September 28, 
1964, in the promulgation of Secretarial Or- 
der No. 2882 which created the Congress of 
Micronesia, a territory-wide legislative body, 
whose popularly elected members possess 
true legislative power. The Congress of 
Micronesia convened its first session on July 
12, 1965, after a two-week indoctrination 
course for its members. We believe that the 
Congress of Micronesia will be the vehicle 
which will finally weld the differing areas of 
the Trust Territory into a single cohesive 
political entity. 

In view of the foregoing, and in view of an 
accelerated educational program together 
with a new and vigorous emphasis upon eco- 
nomic development, it is seemly, we believe, 
to turn to external factors which will have a 
meaningful relationship to our role and our 
responsibilities in the Trust Territory. 
the past, the solution to the problems which 
exist and the achievement of the goals which 
we have set can be obtained only with the 
continuing assistance of the Congress. We 
therefore ask for consideration of this meas- 
ure in the hope that, as in the past, con- 
sideration will be as prompt and as respon- 
sive as the consideration accorded certain 
other proposals intended to assist the de- 
velopment of the Trust Territory. 
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The obligations imposed upon and accepted 
by the United States under the Trusteeship 
Agreement are numerous but are generally 
directed toward two goals. The first is the 
social, economic and political development of 
the residents of the Trust Territory. The 
second, through the achievement of the first, 
is to equip the people of the Trust Territory 
to exercise an educated choice as to their 
future and that of the Trust Territory, and 
to let them make that choice. It is incum- 
bent upon us to do all that we can to provide 
the basis for a judicious use of this freedom 
to choose. In this Connection, the signifi- 
cance of this proposal is of tremendous mag- 
nitude, both on practical grounds and on 
grounds of principle. This significance is not 
exaggerated, nor are the Micronesians oblivi- 
ous to it. In the course of testimony before 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives in connection with a similar 
proposal in the 88th Congress, Amata Kabua, 
a Micronesian then not connected with the 
Trust Territory Government, but since then 
elected to the Congress of Micronesia, said 


in part: 

“If enacted, this bill, which provides for 
the people of the Trust Territory freedom of 
moving in and out of the United States, will 
favorably create a condition whereby the in- 
habitants will be better assisted in their striv- 
ing for their progress and place in this com- 
plex world. The effect of this section will be 
especially vital in providing the people with 
better opportunities for the pursuit of new 
and broader knowledge and values needed in 
shaping their own destiny along with the free 
world.” 

The last sentence quoted is important. 
Today, the natives of the Trust Territory, be- 
cause of their geographical location, are able 
to visit with relative ease a number of coun- 
tries in the Far East. While some of these 
countries have forms of government com- 
patible with the concepts of the free world, 
many of them do not. We believe that the 
United States should therefore encourage the 
citizens of the Trust Territory to visit, study, 
live, and work in the United States. They 
cannot learn enough about America and our 
way of life from the stateside staff and tech- 
nicians who are sent into the Trust Territory 
to assist them. 

We intend to attract American investment 
to provide the commerce and the facilities 
which the citizens of the Trust Territory 
cannot provide for themselves because of a 
lack of capital, but which is essential if the 
standard of living is to be raised. The people 
of the Trust Territory will participate fully 
in this development by furnishing their 
skills and labor in lieu of capital. Extensive 
training in various skills will be a prerequi- 
site to any such participation. This training 
will in many instances need to be acquired 
in the United States, or an area over which 
the United States exercises jurisdiction, 
either as an industrial trainee program spon- 
sored by an American company engaged in 
an enterprise in the Trust Territory, or as 
general training not related to specific opera- 
tions in the Trust Territory. This would be 
difficult to accomplish as long as the provi- 
sions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act are applicable to Micronesians. 

The accelerated development program in 
the Trust Territory places great emphasis on 
education. Primary and secondary educa- 
tional needs can be met in the Trust Terri- 
tory by the institution of a proper program, 
but for some time, the need for higher edu- 
cation will have to be met by making educa- 
tional facilities outside the Trust Territory 
readily available and easily accessible. The 
proposed bill would facilitate this. It would 
remove the requirement for obtaining a stu- 
dent visa and the attendant restrictions pres- 
ently applicable to Trust Territory students, 
thus permitting any Trust Territory student 
to attend the school of his choice, if he is 
otherwise qualified, with a minimum of dif- 
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ficulty. It would also permit students lack- 
ing adequate funds greater freedom in seek- 
ing gainful employment for the purpose of 
financing their education. Thus we believe 
that it is evident that this proposal must be 
enacted promptly if we are to succeed in 
acquainting the people of the Trust Terri- 
tory with the world of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury to the degree that we must if it is to be 
meaningful, and if we are to meet their needs 
as justice and good administration require. 

In this connection, there exists a further 
reason for the enactment of this proposal. 
‘We are dealing with a geographic area com- 
posed wholly of islands and therefore, an 
area with a precisely limited land base. 
Even though the total population of the 
Trust Territory is not great in terms of num- 
bers, being hardly more in the aggregate 
than the population of a small mainland 
city, many areas in the Trust Territory are 
already experiencing severe over-crowding. 

The people of the Trust Territory are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the benefits of 
modern conveniences, educational and medi- 
cal facilities and gainful employment. 
Many are no longer content, and we do not 
believe that they should be, to live in remote 
areas where only primitive conditions exist. 
At the same time, however, the district cen- 
ters and those other areas which today offer 
the chance to achieve a higher and more 
modern standard of living can only support 
a given number of persons before circum- 
stances begin to work against the standard 
of living in the area and cause it to decline 
in many respects. The government of the 
Trust Territory recognizes its responsibility 
to provide or to assist in providing the physi- 
cal things essential to an appropriate stand- 
ard of living, but is limited in its ability to 
provide these things in as short a time as 
would be required to alleviate the problem 
of population pressure in the areas referred 
to 


At the same time the population of the 
Trust Territory is expanding at an increased 
rate just as the population of the world is 
expanding at an ever increasing rate. 
Through improved medical treatment, 
health education, and modern facilities the 
government of the Trust Territory has 
achieved an increase in longevity and a sub- 
stantial decrease in pre- and post-natal 
mortality. In a sense, our success in the 
field of health has contributed to the prob- 
lem of population, but we would not have 
it otherwise. 

In view of the two-fold problem of popula- 
tion and its distribution, we submit that it 
is necessary that an outlet be provided which 
may be utilized by those who wish to seek 
the better opportunities for education and 
employment and the higher standard of liv- 
ing which exist in Guam, Hawaii and the 
mainland, and which, even if not utilized to 
a great extent, will exist as an assurance of 
our willingness and intention to meet this 
serious problem, In time, through economic 
development and other programs, the Trust 
Territory will be much more able to provide 
for its own, but that day is yet a number of 
years away. The enactment of this proposal 
is, in our estimation, the best, if not the 
only wholly acceptable solution to the 
problem, 

For all of these reasons the enactment of 
this proposal is important. Further, since 
we, as the administering Nation, have 
opened the Trust Territory to Americans, in 
the interest of comity we should likewise 
open the United States to the citizens of the 
Trust Territory. We do not believe that this 
will create problems of real magnitude. 
The population of the Trust Territory is ap- 
proximately 88,000 persons. 

As a practical matter, by reason of educa- 
tion, financial status, and social customs, it 
is not likely that any great number of these 
persons would come to the United States 
except as short-term visitors or students. 
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However, it is most desirable that the young 
people, the intellectual and social leaders, 
and those who will play a major role in mak- 
ing the final determination as to the status 
of the Trust Territory should be able to 
enter the United States freely if they so de- 
sire. In this vein, it should be noted that 
reference to present statistics concerning the 
travel of Micronesians can be most mislead- 
ing to the possible detriment of this proposal. 
Saipan, the provisional capital of the Trust 
Territory, is situated only 45 minutes flying 
time from Guam and the people of the 
Marianas and of Guam have both intertwined 
social and business relations. The educa- 
tional system of Guam, including the Col- 
lege of Guam, also attracts the young people 
of the Trust Territory. This is relevant be- 
cause entry into Guam is an entry into the 
United States for the purpose of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act and a tabulation 
of Micronesian entries can be misleading 
unless it is remembered that the to and fro 
travel of students or individual business men 
can contribute an amazingly large number 
of entries to the total in the course of a year. 
Similarly, Hawaii attracts persons for busi- 
ness, pleasure, educational and medical rea- 
sons, and again a substantial number of 
entries is added to the total of those Micro- 
nesians entering the United States. 

In conclusion, we are not unmindful of 
the discussion in the past which centered 
around the class of persons to be treated by 
this proposal. We suggest that the privilege 
accorded by the proposal be extended to the 
“citizens” of the Trust Territory. This term 
would comprehend native-born citizens as 
well as those persons who have been natural- 
ized in accordance with the laws of the Trust 
Territory. We believe that a privilege such 
as this one should be extended to all of the 
citizen residents of the Trust Territory be- 
cause we see no valid ground upon which to 
distinguish between the native-born and the 
naturalized citizens. We believe, further, 
that the term “second-class citizen" has 
achieved such prominence that even in the 
extension of a privilege, as distinguished from 
a right, it is imprudent to suggest that such 
a class of citizens indirectly be legislated into 
being. 

It should be emphasized that this pro- 
posal does not confer American nationality 
upon the citizens of the Trust Territory and 
and in no wise serves to annex the Trust 
Territory, or does it obligate the Congress 
in any way to treat the Trust Territory dif- 
ferently in the future than at present. 

Because of the nature of the arrangements 
under which we administer the Trust Terri- 
tory, because it is designated as a strategic 
trust, and because of the involvement of 
other agencies and of the United Nations, 
there are aspects of this matter which are 
classified for security reasons, and which, 
for that reason, cannot be discussed in this 
format. However, at such time and place 
as are appropriate, we will be pleased to 
furnish such additional information con- 
cerning this proposal as may be requested. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this proposed legislation from the 
standpoint of the Administration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry R. ANDERSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


DIVERSION OF WATER FROM MIS- 
SOURI AND COLUMBIA RIVERS 
TO WESTERN PART OF TEXAS 
Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is my 

pleasure to introduce today for appro- 

priate reference a measure to provide for 
an investigation and study of the feasi- 
bility of diverting excess water from the 
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Missouri and Columbia Rivers to the 
western part of the State of Texas. 

Water is something all of us need to 
think about. If we do not, there will be 
shortages all through the Nation, par- 
ticularly in the great western part. 
There was a time when a shortage of 
water was regarded as a local problem 
that could be solved by the action of an 
individual metropolitan area, by an ir- 
rigation district, a river basin authority, 
or a single State. This simply is no long- 
er the case. 

The concept of planning by river basins 
is now seen as the way to provide an ade- 
quate water supply for our future needs. 
We not too long ago passed the Water 
Resources Planning Act, which I was 
happy to cosponsor, as a mechanism to 
implement the basin planning concept. 
Congressional action is necessary in deal- 
ing with this problem, because tradi- 
tionally the Federal Government has an 
important role to play in natural re- 
sources conservation and development. 
Rivers cross State lines, forest fires do 
not stop at State boundaries, sand storms 
deposit the soil of one State upon the 
farms of another. And, water shortage 
problems are the present-day concern of 
all regions of the country. 

We presently have a depressing picture 
of water supplies across the Nation. In 
the East these are serious water short- 
ages, as well as those chronic situations 
in the West. In the Great Lakes area, 
the water level has fallen to a dangerous 
level. 

And, in my own State of Texas, careful 
planning of available resources has been 
undertaken, but even this will not be suf- 
ficient to meet all the needs of the future. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am propos- 
ing this measure as part of a continuing 
search for a workable water program for 
my State and our Nation. The study 
herein envisioned would give a basis for 
planning to meet the future needs of one 
of the fastest growing areas of the coun- 
try; an area that will become home to 
millions of people. 

Texas is taking its own steps to plan 
for water’s future. In parts of our State 
we will need the assistance and coopera- 
tion of our neighbors as we seek to pro- 
vide adequate water for all Americans 
and the greatest future good for the 
greatest number. The study I propose 
today will be a significant step forward 
in cooperative progress for the Nation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3671) to provide for an in- 
vestigation and study of the feasibility of 
diverting water from the Missouri and 
Columbia Rivers to the western part of 
the State of Texas, introduced by Mr. 
TOWER, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATE ACTION 
TO BE TAKEN AGAINST ZDENEK 
PISK, A FOREIGN ESPIONAGE 
AGENT 
Mr. EASTLAND. I submit a resolu- 

tion and ask that it be appropriately 

referred. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, under 
the rule, the resolution will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 291) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 

S. Res, 291 

Resolved, Whereas one Zdenek Pisk, an 
alien and a Communist espionage agent, is 
known to have taken part in activities inimi- 
cal to the welfare and security of the United 
States, including an effort to plan an elec- 
tronic listening device in the office of an 
important official of our Department of 
State; and 

Whereas the aforesaid Zdenek Pisk pres- 
ently is a member of the Czechoslovakian 
Mission to the United Nations and as such 
claims and enjoys various privileges and 
immunities; and 

Whereas the Joint Resolution of the Con- 
gress approved in 1947, which authorized the 
bringing into effect of a so-called “Head- 
quarters Agreement” with the United 
Nations, expressly reserved the right of the 
United States to take appropriate action for 
the protection of its own security; and, 

Whereas the International Organizations 
Immunities Act also recognizes the right of 
the United States to take appropriate secu- 
rity action in the case of any alien who has 
engaged in activities of a subversive nature 
against the interest of the United States; 
and 

Whereas neither actual diplomatic status, 
nor any status acquired by virtue of a con- 
nection with a foreign mission to an inter- 
national organization, should be permitted 
to operate as a license to engage in espionage 
or any other subversive activities against 
the United States; and 

Whereas it appears no action has been 
taken against the aforesaid Zdenek Pisk 
except to report his espionage activities 
against the United States to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations; and, 

Whereas the aforesaid Zdenek Pisk’s con- 
tinued presence in the United States is not 
only contrary to the security of the United 
States, but is also a challenge to the sov- 
ereignty of the United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President of the United States 
should take or direct appropriate action, as 
speedily as possible, to strip the aforesaid 
Zdenek Pisk of all privileges and immunities 
of a diplomatic or semidiplomatic nature 
held or claimed by him under the Inter- 
national Organizations Immunities Act or 
under the United Nations Headquarters 
Agreement and under any other statute, 
treaty, or compact; and to cause him either 
(1) to be expelled from the United States, 
as soon as may be possible, as an undesir- 
able person, or (2) to be placed under arrest 
and proceeded against under the applicable 
criminal statutes dealing with espionage, 
and conspiracy to commit espionage, against 
the United States. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this month the country was shocked 
by the story of how two espionage agents 
from Czechoslovakia, who came here as 
diplomats, had tried to plant an elec- 
tronic eavesdropping device in an im- 
portant office in the State Department 
building. 

The two Czechs are Jiri Opatrny, an 
attaché of the Czechoslovak Embassy, 
and Zdenek Pisk, formerly second secre- 
tary of the Czechoslovak Embassy and 
present first secretary of the Czech mis- 
sion to the United Nations, with head- 
quarters in New York. 
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Through the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the 
Passport Office, of the Department of 
State, and in particular the heroic and 
patriotic services of Mr. Frank Mrkva, 
Administrative Officer of the Passport 
Office, the subversive efforts of these two 
Iron Curtain espionage agents were frus- 
trated. 

Details of the espionage attempt have 
been given wide publicity, and need not 
be repeated here. 

The State Department immediately 
declared Opatrny, the Czech Embassy 
attaché, to be persona non grata, and 
asked that he leave the country. 

But no such action was taken against 
Pisk. The State Department, according 
to published reports, merely sent a re- 
port on Pisk’s espionage activities to the 
Secretary General of the United Nations. 

The Secretary General of the United 
Nations has taken no action in the mat- 
ter. Pisk is still in this country; and 
presumably still engaged in whatever 
espionage work is assigned to him by his 
superiors. 

Furthermore, it appears that he is go- 
ing to stay here. Mr. Dan Kurzman, re- 
porter for the Washington Post has writ- 
ten that U.S. delegates to the United 
Nations indicated Pisk would not be ex- 
pelled from the United States. Mr. 
Kurzman quoted his sources as saying: 

Mr. Pisk has done nothing to violate the 
U.N. Headquarters agreement. Therefore, no 
— is contemplated on him here at this 
time. 


Mr. President, the failure to expel from 
the country this Czech espionage agent, 
Zdenek Pisk, is inexcusable. 

Perhaps Pisk’s present position as a 
member of the Czech mission to the 
United Nations protects him from crimi- 
nal prosecution, just as the diplomatic 
status of his partner in espionage, Jiri 
Opatrny, protected him from prosecu- 
tion. But Pisk can be expelled from the 
United States just as readily as Opatrny 
was expelled. 

There is nothing in Pisk’s status as a 
member of the Czech delegation to the 
United Nations which gives him the right 
to remain in this country after having 
engaged in espionage operations against 
the United States. 

When the Congress in 1947 approved a 
joint resolution authorizing the President 
to bring into effect an agreement between 
the United States and the United Na- 
tions with respect to the privileges and 
immunities of aliens entering this coun- 
try in transit to or from United Nations 
Headquarters, this agreement was made 
subject to a specific reservation that 
“nothing in the agreement shall be con- 
strued as in any way diminishing, 
abridging or weakening the right of the 
United States to safeguard its own se- 
curity.” 

The joint resolution similarly pre- 
served the right of the United States 
“completely to control the entrance of 
aliens into any territory of the United 
States other than the headquarter’s dis- 
trict and its immediate vicinity.” 

It will not serve as an excuse for not 
ousting the Czech agent, Pisk, to say that 
the United Nations never accepted the 
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reservation stipulated in the joint reso- 
lution of Congress in 1947. 

It is quite literally true that this res- 
ervation was not acted upon formally by 
the United Nations General Assembly. 
But ever since 1947 the United Nations 
has been claiming and asserting rights 
under the headquarters agreement; and 
since the only agreement the Congress 
authorized is subject to the reservations 
stipulated in the joint resolution of 1947, 
either the agreement must be conceded 
to exist subject to these reservations, or 
there is no agreement at all. 

My personal opinion is that the latter 
is the case. There was no meeting of the 
minds on this subject between the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations. 
They acted respectively upon two differ- 
ent documents, and so there is no head- 
quarters agreement. 

But for nearly 20 years the United 
States has been granting and recogniz- 
ing privileges and immunities provided 
under the headquarters agreement which 
the Congress authorized in 1947. Itisa 
fact that the Congress did authorize the 
granting of such privileges and immuni- 
ties under an agreement with the United 
Nations, and though the agreement never 
was formally authorized by United Na- 
tions assent to the reservations stipu- 
lated in the joint resolution, and Con- 
gress has never taken any action since to 
withdraw its authorization, perhaps 
United Nations ratification may be pre- 
sumed from its long time acceptance of 
privileges and immunities purportedly 
under the agreement. But as I said be- 
fore, if the United Nations wants these 
privileges and immunities for the aliens 
who come here as members of missions 
to the United Nations, then the United 
Nations must recognize the reservations 
stipulated by the Congress of the United 
States. The United Nations cannot have 
it both ways. 

So long as the United States of Amer- 
ica is a sovereign nation, it must have 
the right to expel aliens who engage in 
espionage or other activities against the 
security of the United States. The 
United States is a sovereign nation, and 
it does have this right. 

Failure to expel the Czech espionage 
agent, Zdenek Pisk, and weak deferment 
to the United Nations in handling this 
case, approaches the status of a na- 
tional disgrace. 

If the Department of State persists in 
refusing to take appropriate action with 
respect to this espionage case, in the in- 
terest of national security, the Depart- 
ment’s decision and the circumstances 
surrounding it should be made the sub- 
ject of a thorough investigation, includ- 
ing complete documentation of the fact 
that there is, in legal contemplation, no 
valid United Nations Headquarters 
agreement. 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL MOTOR 
VEHICLE SAFETY CONVENTION 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 

submit for appropriate reference a Sen- 

ate resolution calling upon the President 
to convene an International Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Convention. 
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While Congress has been deeply ab- 
sorbed these last few months in hammer- 
ing out strong and effective motor vehicle 
safety standards legislation for the nec- 
essary protection of our own citizens on 
our own highways, we have been made 
increasingly aware that safety on the 
highways is far from a uniquely Ameri- 
can concern. 

Throughout the world, the prolifera- 
tion of highway deaths and injuries has 
been the universal byproduct of advanc- 
ing technology and prosperity. We are 
not alone in seeking new and more dra- 
matic paths toward greater highway 
safety. 

Recently, the Commission of the Com- 
mon Market gave notice that automobiles 
will be barred at the border of Common 
Market countries unless they conform to 
standards, now under development, for 
brakes, turn signals, windshield wipers, 
mufflers, radio static suppressors, safety 
glass, headlights, and license plates. 
Great Britain is contemplating a uni- 
versal requirement for seat belts on all 
new Cars sold on British soil. 

In the course of the hearings on auto 
safety held by the Senate Commerce 
Committee, we heard evidence of imag- 
inative new departures in safety engi- 
neering now being pioneered in Europe 
and Japan, as well as in the United 
States. 

This internationalization of automo- 
bile safety presents both an opportunity 
and a threat—an opportunity for each 
nation to shed the isolation of its nation- 
al safety efforts and to benefit from the 
free exchange of highway safety in- 
formation and technology—and a threat 
to orderly international trade in a major 
commodity. 

Just as 50 conflicting sets of State 
safety standards would raise havoc with 
the efficiencies of mass production in the 
automotive industry, so conflicting and 
discordant sets of individual national 
standards would sharply inhibit the order 
and efficiency of international trade. In 
1965, the United States imported $810 
million worth of automotive products, 
while exporting an impressive $1,861 mil- 
lion in motor vehicles and motor vehicle 
equipment. Clearly, the United States 
would be the loser were incompatible 
safety standards to serve as trade bar- 
riers. 

But the international development of 
uniform minimum safety standards 
under American leadership would surely 
represent a milestone in enlightened in- 
ternational cooperation. International- 
ization of standards should not be lim- 
ited to minimum performance standards 
for motor vehicles and motor vehicle 
equipment, but should encompass the 
establishment of minimum requirements 
for highway markings, uniform traffic 
laws and the reciprocal recognition and 
acceptance of operating licenses and per- 
mits. Of course, the development of 
minimum international standards should 
in no way be permitted to impair the 
right of any individual nation to estab- 
lish more stringent standards for the 
ae iyis of its nationals, as it deems 

Fortunately, there are many prece- 
dents for the development of interna- 
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tional safety standards, including the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention, and 
the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation. The aviation agreement was 
developed by representatives of 52 na- 
tions assembled at Chicago in 1944 and 
is now subscribed to by 108 nations, It 
established the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization which for the last 22 
years has developed technical standards 
for air navigation, pilot certification, and 
construction of aircraft. While stand- 
ards developed by ICAO are not binding 
upon the various signatory states until 
adopted internally, most of ICAO stand- 
ards have been adopted throughout the 
world. Without such a mechanism, 
modern aviation transportation could 
never have reached its present state of 
international development and sale of 
aircraft between nations with varying 
requirements would have been impossi- 
ble. 

For these reasons, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr] and I join 
in urging the Senate to affirm the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 292): 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President should take appropriate 
action to extend to the governments of other 
countries engaged in the manufacture of 
motor vehicles and motor vehicle equipment 
an invitation to designate representatives 
to participate in an International Motor 
Vehicle Safety Convention called to plan 
the creation of an International Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Organization which would 
gather, develop and disseminate technical 
and statistical data pertaining to motor 
vehicle safety, and develop uniform interna- 
tional standards for motor vehicle safety, 
such standards to include the establishment 
of minimum requirements for the perform- 
ance of motor vehicles and motor vehicle 
equipment, highway markings, traffic laws, 
and the reciprocal recognition and accept- 
ance of licenses or permits issued by the par- 
ticipating governments to their nationals 
for the operation of motor vehicles. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 292) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
Senator Macnuson, in sponsoring Senate 
Resolution 292. ‘This resolution calls on 
President Johnson to convene an Inter- 
national Motor Vehicle Safety Conven- 
tion to establish an International Motor 
Vehicle Safety Organization. This body 
would promote international cooperation 
in motor vehicle safety, uniformity of 
road signs, and reciprocity in driver 
license laws. 

Motor vehicles have brought great 
benefits to every nation. They are a 
major means of personal transportation, 
trade, and communication. But auto- 
mobiles have not been an unmixed bless- 
ing. Automobile accidents cause thou- 
sands of deaths, millions of injuries, and 
billions of dollars in economic loss each 
year. 

The problems created by motor vehi- 
cles are common to every nation. To- 
day, however, there is no mechanism by 
which one country can learn how the 
others are resolving these problems. 
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Traffic safety would be advanced if an 
organization were established to facili- 
tate exchange of safety information and 
ideas among nations. 

The United States as the largest pro- 
ducer of automobiles in the world has a 
great opportunity to take the lead in 
traffic safety. The Congress is about to 
approve the first comprehensive safety 
legislation enacted by any country. We 
should follow this up by calling an inter- 
national conference to enlist the other 
nations in the battle against traffic ac- 
cidents and establish an international 
institution to provide for continuing in- 
ternational cooperation in the safety 
field. 

Mr. President, I urge President John- 
son to call an International Motor Vehi- 
cle Safety Convention. 


AMENDMENT TO MINIMUM WAGE 
BILL BARRING AGE DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN HIRING—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 714 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Murpuy], the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Vermont IMr. Proury|], and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], all mem- 
bers of the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, which is presently con- 
sidering the minimum wage bill, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference, an amend- 
ment to that bill barring arbitrary age 
discrimination in employment. The 
amendment would add a new title to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, placing en- 
forcement of the age discrimination ban 
within the Wage and Hour Division of 
the Department of Labor, which pres- 
ently enforces age provisions affecting 
child labor, subject to judicial review. 

A major and scarcely touched area of 
difficulty is the problem of the unem- 
ployed older worker, who faces grave dif- 
ficulties in finding a new job, in spite of 
considerable skill and maturity. Here, 
I believe there is an urgent need, and 
have repeatedly urged in the Congress 
speedy and forceful action to remove the 
two major barriers which the unem- 
ployed worker in his middle and older 
years must overcome: 

First. Arbitrary and unjust age limits 
on hiring, imposed by employers through 
prejudice and misunderstanding; and 

Second. Insufficient skills or education 
to qualify for entry into the increasingly 
technological industry of today. 

Momentum for positive action on dis- 
crimination because of age has been 
steadily growing. Executive Order 11141 
issued on February 12, 1964, has made it 
public policy to ban discrimination be- 
cause of age in employment under Fed- 
eral contract, except upon the basis of 
a bona fide employment qualification, 
retirement plan, or statutory require- 
ment. Twenty States and Puerto Rico 
have adopted laws prohibiting this kind 
of discrimination. Over half of these 
laws have been passed since 1960; all 
but three since 1955. Under these meas- 
ures, the States have had broad success 
in reducing age discrimination and ex- 
panding job opportunities for older 
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workers. The major hindrance to 
further progress has been limitation on 
staff and funds. My own State of New 
York, has had such a law since 1958, and 
substantial progress has already been 
made. 

Despite the existence of State laws 
and last year’s Executive order, much 
more needs to be done. The steps al- 
ready taken must be extended to cover 
the entire Nation, so that age discrimi- 
nation can be fought universally and ef- 
fectively. In June 1965 the Congress re- 
ceived a report on age discrimination in 
employment from the Secretary of La- 
bor as required by section 715 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, a provision 
which I sought in the Senate. 

The Secretary’s report concluded as 
follows: 

There is persistent and widespread use of 
age limits in hiring that in a great many 
cases can be attributed only to arbitrary dis- 
crimination against older workers on the 
basis of age and regardless of ability. The 
use of these age limits continues despite 
years of effort to reduce this type of discrimi- 
nation through studies, information and 
general education undertaken by the Fed- 
eral Government and many States, as well 
as by nonprofit and employer and labor 
organizations. 

The possibility of new mnon-statutory 
means of dealing with such arbitrary dis- 
crimination has been explored. That area is 
barren. {Emphasis in original.] 

State experience with statutes prohibiting 
discrimination in employment on the basis 
of age indicates that such practice can be 
reduced by a well-administered and well- 
enforced statute, coupled with an educa- 
tional program. It is clear from this experi- 
ence that an educational program to pro- 
mote hiring on the basis of individual merit 
is far more effective when provided for by 
statute. 


The most effective way to accomplish 
this is to make it an unlawful employ- 
ment practice under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to discriminate unjustly 
on account of age. Our amendment 
would give the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Labor 
Department authority to enforce pro- 
hibitions against arbitrary age discrimi- 
nation in employment. It would inte- 
grate into the Fair Labor Standards 
machinery enforcement against age dis- 
crimination. The Administrator would 
be made responsible for investigating 
complaints of age discrimination in em- 
ployment, and for negotiating or com- 
pelling redress where complaints are 
well founded. This procedure would 
fully effectuate Secretary Wirtz’ rec- 
ommendation that— 

The elimination of arbitrary age limits 
on employment will proceed much more rap- 
idly if the Federal Government declares, 
clearly and unequivocally, and implements 
so far as is practicable, a national policy 
with respect to hiring on the basis of ability 
rather than age. 


The Secretary’s report set forth the 
scope and complexity of the problem, 
concluded that it can be solved, and cited 
the success of State laws against age 
discrimination in employment. With 
regard to skills and education, the report 
called for increased efforts, under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
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Act and other existing training pro- 
grams, to upgrade, retrain, and counsel 
older workers to enable them to adjust 
successfully to the organization and skills 
requirements of modern industry. 

Expanded training and counseling, 
however, will avail little unless the other 
more grievous barrier to employment for 
older workers—unjust age discrimination 
on the part of employers—is stricken 
down. The imposition of arbitrary age 
limits on hiring, by which many com- 
panies refuse to hire any worker above a 
certain age—regardless of his often con- 
siderable abilities or qualifications—is 
the most serious, the most wasteful, and 
the least justifiable aspect of the prob- 
lem, and is a practice regrettably wide- 
spread in this country. In the words of 
Secretary Wirtz’ report: 

An unmeasured but significant proportion 
of the age limitations presently in effect are 
arbitrary in the sense that they have been 
established without any determination of 
their actual relevance to job requirements, 
and are defended on grounds apparently dif- 
ferent from their actual explanation. 


Although lack of physical capacity is 
the most frequently cited reason for rigid 
age limits, many considerations tend to 
invalidate the idea that any useful pur- 
pose is served by such rigid restrictions. 
They include: the wide variation of age 
limits for comparable jobs, the general 
lack of statistical studies in justification 
of such limits, and the fact that many 
responsible employers hire workers for 
jobs from which they would have been 
barred by other employers solely because 
of age. 

In a Nation which is more and more 
oriented toward meeting the needs of the 
young, we must not neglect the ever- 
expanding population of older workers 
who have the capacity to be productive, 
valuable members of the national econ- 
omy, but who cannot find a job. They 
must be given adequate scope for their 
skills and their experience. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 714) was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF EX- 
PLORATION EXPENDITURES IN 
THE CASE OF MINING—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 715 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit on behalf of myself, the senior Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], an amendment to H.R. 4665, 
Calendar No. 1342, relating to the income 
tax treatment of exploration expendi- 
tures in the case of mining, and I ask that 
it be printed. 

Itis a brief but significant amendment, 
Mr. President, because it will give the 
coal mining industry the same option be- 
ing extended to all other taxpayers in the 
mining industry. I include a brief state- 
ment discussing the intent and need of 
the amendment at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 


Under previous law, taxpayers in the 
mining industry can deduct mineral ex- 
ploration expenditures, up to $100,000 
per year with a limit of $400,000 over a 
taxpayer lifetime, without “recapture” of 
the benefits of the deduction. 

In H.R. 4665, as passed by the House 
of Representatives, taxpayers in the min- 
ing industry, other than coal, would be 
permitted and required to treat all future 
expenditures in a new manner. They 
could be deducted without limitation, but 
the benefit of the deduction would be “re- 
captured” when mineral production be- 
gan. This new treatment would have 
applied even if the taxpayer had not yet 
used up his $400,000 deduction under old 
law. Consequently, it would have helped 
some taxpayers—those who had already 
used up the $400,000—and hurt others— 
those who had used only part of the 
$400,000. 

During executive consideration of 
H.R. 4665, the Senate Finance Committee 
approved the Smathers amendment in 
order to avoid hurting some taxpayers. 
As approved by the committee, the tax- 
payers are given an option: they can 
choose the old law if they wish, or they 
can choose the new law which permits 
them to deduct without limitation, but 
with recapture of benefits. However, 
H.R. 4665, as reported, accords the op- 
tion to all taxpayers in the mining in- 
dustry, with the exception of coal. The 
amendment which I offer with my col- 
league from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] would 
correct this situation. 

I would also like to point out that the 
national leadership organizations of the 
coal industry, the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, and the American Mining Con- 
gress, have indicated that their member- 
ship, by a numerical majority, preferred 
coal’s exclusion from H.R. 4665, as passed 
by the House, because it would have 
hurt some taxpayers and helped others. 
However, the coal industry has stated 
that, with adoption of the Smathers 
amendment, it would prefer to be given 
the same privileges as those extended to 
other mining taxpayers. 

Adoption of our amendment would cor- 
rect this inequity and remove what 
amounts to discrimination against the 
coal industry. The bill, I might point 
out, does not affect oil and gas, whose 
exploration costs are treated in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The amendment will be received, 
printed, and will lie on the table. 


PROVISION FOR AN ADEQUATE SUP- 
PLY OF LEAD AND ZINC—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 716 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment, in the nature of 

a substitute, intended to be proposed by 

me to S. 564 which I sponsored earlier in 

this Congress to provide for equitable 
treatment of the important lead and zinc 
industries in the United States. The bill, 

S. 564, was introduced by me and several 

of my colleagues and is pending before 

the Senate Finance Committee. Its pur- 
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pose was to liberalize the inflexible quota 
system which was in effect at the time of 
introduction. This formula embodied in 
S. 564, as originally introduced, was fair 
to the consumers, producers, and im- 
porters of lead and zinc metals. How- 
ever, the quota has been canceled by 
executive action and therefore a new 
plan for legislation has now been pro- 
posed by the leaders in the industry. It 
will provide effective import quotas based 
on current industry conditions. 

It is quite obvious that in recent years 
the economic outlook for the lead-zinc 
industry in the United States has im- 
proved considerably, along with the gen- 
eral economy. Increased consumption 
has trimmed the excessive metal stocks 
on hand and thus encouraged our do- 
mestic industry to reopen mines, develop 
and produce new ore resources and ex- 
pand smelting facilities. 

This process, however, is going on all 
around the world. The present favora- 
ble conditions, as history reveals, could 
change in a short period of time. Very 
easily the market situation could result 
in a surplus of supplies, thus driving the 
price down to a point where our domes- 
tic mining industry would be forced to 
close its mines. That is why I have, 
along with Representative AsPINALL and 
others, constantly urged that a sensible 
plan be devised to provide for an even- 
ness in the market. This kind of stabil- 
ity could encourage economic growth and 
dependability on the part of the users of 
these metals, as well as to the producers 
and those foreign importers who supply 
a large part of our market. 

Several important changes in ap- 
proach have been made which I believe 
are fair and reasonable and should go a 
long way toward meeting the objections 
previously raised to this type of legis- 
lation. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp a sum- 
mary of the provisions of the new 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 

1. A five year term is proposed to permit 
re-evaluation of the program at proper inter- 
vals and to serve until a minerals policy for 
the lead-zinc industry has been enacted. 

2. During the life of the legislation, a 
quota regulating imports of lead and/or 
zinc ores and metals could become effec- 
tive for a term of three years, if the lead 
and/or zinc stocks of United States primary 
lead-zine producers reach levels considered 
excessive to normal requirements as com- 
pared to smelter shipments (an indicator of 
consumption) of either metal. 

3. If during the term of a lead or zinc 
import quota, enacted as indicated above, 
there should occur a shortage of the metal in 
the United States, again determined by the 
relative level of producers’ metal stocks, the 
import quota would be canceled. 

4. Specific import quotas would be as- 
signed to countries with an import record in 
excess of 10% of imports during a current 
base period determined at the time a quota 
plan became effective. Countries with a 
lower level of imports would participate in an 
“all other country” quota. 

5. Individual lead or zinc manufactured 
products may be placed under an import 
quota, if the item is entering United States 
markets at rates judged to be excessive, dur- 
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ing the period that a quota is in effect on 
ores and metals. 

6. A minimum quota is provided to assure 
the importer a share of participation in 
United States markets. 

The plan is simple, fair to producer, con- 
sumer and importer alike and would only be 
in effect when necessary to stabilize the 
supply-consumption ratio at proper levels. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
want to extend my compliments to the 
leaders of the industry, particularly the 
chairman of the Lead-Zine Committee, 
Mr. Clark L. Wilson. He has devoted a 
great deal of time and effort to the 
enormous task of harmonizing the many 
and varied views and interests of the 
various segments of this industry. He 
has, patiently, continued to do an out- 
standing, and sometimes little-rewarding 
job of working out a formula which is 
fair to all concerned. He has contrib- 
uted, in my judgment, a great deal to 
the public interest by his efforts. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 716) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] be added as a cospon- 
sor of the bill (S. 3641) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
teachers to deduct expenses incurred in 
pursuing courses for academic credit and 
on at institutions of higher educa- 

ion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, early 
in the week I introduced S. 3632. At 
this time, I ask unanimous consent to 
have added as joint authors and co- 
sponsors of that bill the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing the name of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 3550) to provide 
for the issuance by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of a 25-cent-per-bushel export 
marketing certificate on wheat for the 
1967, 1968, and 1969 crops of wheat. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at its next print- 
ing, the name of the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] be added as a co- 
sponsor to Senate Joint Resolution No. 
175, designating a National Dairy Farm- 
ers Cooperative Week. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Alfred W. Moellering, of Indiana, to be 
US. attorney, northern district of In- 
diana, term of 4 years—reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, August 4, 1966, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF 
NOMINATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of U. Alexis Johnson, of California, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career ambassador, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Japan. 

In accordance with the committee 
rules, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 1375, and the succeeding measures 
in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


SENATE DELEGATION TO ATTEND 
COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMEN- 
TARY ASSOCIATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 276) authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a Senate delega- 
tion to attend a meeting of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association was 
considered, and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 276 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate is authorized to appoint four Members 
of the Senate (at least one of whom shall 
be from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions) as a delegation to attend the next 
general meeting of the Commonwealth Par- 
liamentary Association, to be held in Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada, at the invitation of the 
Canadian branch of the Association, and to 
designate the chairman of said delegation. 

Sec. 2. (a) The expenses of the delegation, 
including staff members designated by the 
chairman to assist said delegation, shall not 
exceed $10,000 and shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 
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(b) The expenses of the delegation shall 
include such special expenses as the chair- 
man may deem appropriate to carry out this 
resolution, including reimbursements to 
agencies for compensation of employees de- 
tailed to the delegation and expenses in- 
curred in connection with providing appro- 
priate hospitality to foreign delegates. 

(c) Each member or employee of the dele- 
gation shall receive subsistence expenses in 
an amount not to exceed the maximum per 
diem rate set forth in section 502 (b) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by 
Public Law 88-633, approved October 7, 1964. 


PRINT AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
STUDY ON OPERATION AND EF- 
FECTIVENESS OF GOVERNMENT 
BOARDS OF CONTRACT APPEALS 


The resolution (S. Res. 281) to print as 
a Senate document a study on operation 
and effectiveness of Government boards 
of contract appeals was considered, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 281 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document a study on the operation and 
effectiveness of Government boards of con- 
tract appeals, prepared for the Scnate Select 
Committee on Small Business by Professor 
Harold C. Petrowitz; and that three thousand 
additional copies be printed for the use of 
the committee. 


AUTHORITY TO PRINT REPORT ON 
AUTOMOTIVE AIR POLLUTION 


The resolution (S. Res. 285) to author- 
ize printing of the report on automotive 
air pollution was considered, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

S. Res. 285 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document the fourth semiannual report 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, on the problem of air pollution 
caused by motor vehicles and measures taken 
toward its alleviation, dated June 23, 1966, 
in compliance with Public Law 88-206, the 
Clean Air Act, as amended by Public Law 
89-272. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed two thousand 
five hundred additional copies of such docu- 
ment for the use of the Committee on Public 
Works. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COM- 
MITTEE ON FINANCE 


The resolution (S. Res. 286) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Finance was considered, and agreed to, 
as follows: 

, S. Res. 286 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
is hereby authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, during the 
Eighty-ninth Congress, $10,000 in addition to 
the amount, and for the same purpose, speci- 
fied in section 134(a) of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act approved August 2, 1946. 


MARGUERITE A. RICUCCI 


The resolution (S. Res. 289) to pay a 
gratuity to Marguerite A. Ricucci was 
considered, and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res, 289 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Marguerite A. Ricucci, widow of G. Joseph 
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Ricucci, an employee of the Senate at the 
time of his death, a sum equal to ten months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving 
by law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 


TRIBUTE TO LT. GEN. DUDLEY 
HEATON, SURGEON GENERAL OF 
THE ARMY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it is 
fitting at this time for the Senate to rec- 
ognize the service of a distinguished 
soldier of the U.S. Army. President 
Johnson has announced that Lt. Gen. 
Leonard Dudley Heaton will continue 
as Surgeon General of the Army until 
December 1, 1968. As a legal matter, 
General Heaton will reach the manda- 
tory retirement age of 64 this coming 
November. General Heaton’s name is 
now before the Senate in order that he 
may be retired upon reaching age 64, 
and thereafter be recalled to active serv- 
ice in order for him to continue to serve 
as Surgeon General. The Nation is in- 
deed fortunate that General Heaton has 
agreed to continue his active service be- 
yond the mandatory retirement age. His 
new appointment is a milestone which 
deserves special recognition, 

Mr. President, General Heaton began 
his active service in the Army 40 years 
ago, when he became a lieutenant in the 
Army Medical Corps. In reviewing his 
contribution to the Nation, his service 
has always combined the rare qualities 
of a distinguished active surgeon and an 
able leader. Because of the national 
respect for his surgical judgment and 
technical skill, he has been entrusted 
with performing major and extremely 
delicate operations on many distin- 
guished individuals, including President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and John Foster 
Dulles and Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
His professional skill has received inter- 
national recognition. 

As a military leader, General Heaton 
has the responsibility for administering 
the farflung activities of the Army Medi- 
cal Service. About 72,000 people are un- 
der his immediate direction. 

The Surgeon General is responsible for 
maintaining the health of the U.S. Army, 
now numbering over 1 million men, along 
with the thousands of military depend- 
ents located throughout the world. 

From among the many accomplish- 
ments of General Heaton, I would like 
to mention a few. During the attack on 
Pearl Harbor his able handling of mass 
casualties during the Japanese attack 
earned him the Legion of Merit. During 
his tenure as Surgeon General he has 
carried out a vast rehabilitation program 
of U.S. Army hospitals, including the 
famous Letterman General Hospital in 
San Francisco. At General Heaton’s in- 
stigation the Walter Reed Army Insti- 
tute of Nursing was established several 
years ago, under which students after 4 
years’ training become second lieuten- 
ants in the Army Nurse Corps. I pay 
special tribute to this unique effort. 

General Heaton is in a large way re- 
sponsible for the research and develop- 
ment resulting in the new mobile field 
hospital. This is literally a complete 
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field hospital, which can be lifted in sec- 
tions by helicopter. This revolutionary 
advance in medicine, which takes the 
surgeon to the battlefield, is resulting in 
a remarkable saving of lives in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, in a sense, the recogni- 
tion of General Heaton is a recognition 
of the Army Medical Service itself. From 
its inception over 190 years ago as a part 
of the Continental Army, the Army Med- 
ical Service has enjoyed a long history 
of medical leadership and prestige in 
performing its job of maintaining and 
restoring the health of American sol- 
diers. The most striking measure of 
meeting this task is the fact that of the 
American soldiers hospitalized in Viet- 
nam, more than 99 percent are saved. 
This remarkable progress may be com- 
pared to World War H, when only 95.5 
percent of those hospitalized could be 
saved. 

Mr. President, I pay tribute to the rec- 
ord and accomplishments of General 
Heaton. He can be assured of the con- 
fidence of the Nation as he continues his 
task. 

Mr. President, a long story could be 
told here of the amazing achievements 
of the American Medical Corps in the 
surgical services and all other medical 
services that have been rendered to our 
fighting men. It is an amazing record, 
not only with respect to the saving of 
the lives, but also with respect to the 
saving of the future use of arms and 
legs and the treatment of related in- 
juries. 

To emphasize this achievement is not 
to discredit the Navy medical service or 
the Air Force medical service, by any 
means. But the Army has borne the 
brunt of these recent developments in 
this fighting, and this wonderful man 
and his staff and his Nursing Corps are 
entitled to the greatest credit. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, noth- 
ing gives me more delight than to utter 
my approval of the action taken in con- 
tinuing the service of General Heaton. 
I believe he is one of the great hospital 
administrators of all time. It is fitting 
that he is presiding over the destinies of 
Walter Reed Hospital, in the Nation’s 
Capital. He is really in the great tradi- 
tion of Walter Reed, who, together with 
Surgeon General William Crawford 
Gorgas, in my judgment, made possible 
the construction of the Panama Canal. 

It is one of the interesting stories in 
American history. At the time when 
William Howard Taft was President, 
Walter Reed and William Crawford 
Gorgas insisted that unless they cleaned 
up the mosquito situation in Panama 
and got rid of malaria, they would never 
get the canal built; that malaria was 
caused by the mosquito. De Lesseps, 
the superintendent of construction of 
the canal came to Washington and saw 
President Taft, and wanted Walter Reed 
and General Gorgas fired. Thank good- 
ness, President Taft did not follow the 
advice of the canal superintendent. 
Through the work of these two great 
doctors, the canal became not only a 
possibility, but also an actuality. 

So Gen. Leonard Heaton walks in 
that same tradition, and he is doing an 
amazing job at Walter Reed Hospital and 
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also as administrator of the Army medi- 
cal service. 
Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
Mr, LAUSCHE. Beautifully done. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


REDUCTION OF U.S. FORCES 
IN EUROPE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
speaking in the Senate yesterday on the 
subject “Reduction of U.S. Forces in 
Western Europe,” the distinguished ma- 
jority leader said: 

The time to end the inertia is now. 


The majority leader then continued: 

In my own view—and it is not by any 
means a recent view—one or two American 
divisions actually on the ground in Europe 
in present circumstances would be just as 
indicative of our desire and intentions to 
meet our NATO obligations as the present 
six divisions stationed in Europe, 


The military necessity for keeping 
these hundreds upon hundreds of thou- 
sands of U.S. citizens in Europe is now 
most questionable; the possible diplo- 
matic advantages could cut both ways, 
and the economic disadvantages inci- 
dent to our continuing unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments are heavy. 

Therefore, I could not agree more with 
the majority leader. 

The necessity for reductions in our 
forces in Europe is becoming so clear 
and obvious that I hope that it will be 
taken into consideration the next time 
a bill having to do with the national 
security comes to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able assistant majority leader. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wish to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symincton] that this matter 
has been discussed among many leading 
Democrats in private sessions, Democrats 
who would like to support the President 
in his policies. 

The Senator knows that, almost with- 
out exception, the feeling has been that 
we cannot understand why there is not 
some reduction in the number of troops 
in Europe. We have heard the argu- 
ments for no reduction. As the Senator 
has already said, those arguments make 
a very weak case. 

No one else has done everything he 
indicated he would do in that regard. 
The Senator is correct in saying that the 
majority leader is right. One or two 
divisions would be just as indicative of 
our firm desire and intention to back up 
our commitments as the stationing of 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women in Germany and other places in 
Western Europe. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the as- 
sistant majority leader. I agree with 
what he has said. 


THE PLANNED CURRENCY TO 
REPLACE THE DOLLAR 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
& colloquy incident to a thought-provok- 
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ing statement in the Record of July 26 
by the able senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmire] entitled “U.S. Bal- 
ance of Payments Likely To Continue To 
Deteriorate,” the able senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] men- 
tioned that he and other Senators “have 
been conferring regularly with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to keep informed 
on this problem.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania then 
made the following observations: 

To my way of thinking, gold is an utterly 
obsolete medium of foreign exchange. The 
sooner we get away from the gold standard— 
back to the Roosevelt days—the better it 
will be. 

There is not enough gold being produced 
to enable us over a foreseeable period of time 
to create the reserves necessary to finance 
the constantly growing international trade. 
One of the principal factors are efforts being 
made by the Department of the Treasury— 
and I wonder if the Senator from Wisconsin 
does not agree—particularly Secretary Fowler 
and his deputy Mr. Deming, in an effort to 
persuade 10 central nations to create a new 
medium of foreign exchange in the form of 
CRUS which will, as quickly as possible, get 
us off the gold standard and onto a basis of 
international finance in which the gold avail- 
able will balance, in a sense, in relation to 
the needs of international trade. 


If a new currency, to be called the 
CRU, is, in effect, to replace the dollar, 
at least in international transactions, 
I think the more the Senate and the peo- 
ple of the United States know about this 
development, and the sooner they know 
it, the better. 

An article published this morning in 
the Wall Street Journal states the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Fowler, 
stopped over in London after a 2-day 
meeting at The Hague with the group 
of 10; and that only France dissented on 
a plan to confer with the directors of 
the International Monetary Fund as to 
a contingency plan for increasing world 
liquidity. 

Then there is a most curious sentence, 
which reads as follows: 

Many continental nations contend the 
present problem is an excess of liquidity, 
rather than lack of it. 


In any case, and especially in that 
France dissents, and also in that the im- 
portant fiscal and monetary nation of 
Switzerland is not a member of the group 
of 10, let us hope that as soon as possible 
we obtain full details about this planned 
new currency substitute for the dollar. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on my 
desk this morning when I came to the 
office was a telegram reading as follows: 

JULY 27, 1966. 
Senator FRANK J. Lauschx, 
Senate Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the 150,000 members of the 
Transport Workers Union of America, AFL- 
CIO, employed in the Nation's city passenger 

rtation, airlines, railroads and gas 
utilities industry, we urge your strenuous 
opposition legislative 


roposals 

aimed at breaking the legitimate strike of 

the International Association of Machinists 
against 5 airlines. 

Such legislation flimsily camouflaged as 

necessary to the country's health and safety 
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is an insidious attack on free collective 
bargaining in the United States. Every ef- 
fort by the union to reach an acceptable 
agreement without strike was exhausted. 
Every legal procedure was adhered to before 
the airlines were grounded by their own 
managements’ provocation and unreasonable- 
ness. 

Scarcely more than 3 percent of the travel- 
ling public is affected by the strike, a fact 
which should dispel the fraudulent claim 
of danger to national health and welfare. A 
far greater consideration is the grave and ir- 
reparable damage that such congressional 
strike-breaking will do all American workers 
and their unions. 


My answer to this telegram is that it 
does not state the facts as they really 
exist. 

A Presidential Board was appointed to 
make a settlement of the claim that $130 
million in increased wages should be 
granted. The Board recommended the 
grant of $76 million and turned down the 
$54 million. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
has stated on the floor of the Senate a 
half dozen times that the grant and the 
recommendation were liberal, and that 
to have granted more would merely feed 
the fires of inflation. 

The Transport Workers Union un- 
doubtedly was connected with the strike 
of the metropolitan transport system in 
New York. New York was paralyzed. 
The court issued an injunction against 
the union, prohibiting the continuance 
of the strike. The union refused to obey 
it. In fact, statements were issued fla- 
grantly defying the order of the court. 
The union persisted in carrying on its 
strike, although it paralyzed the econ- 
omy of New York and although it para- 
lyzed the liberty and freedom of move- 
ment of millions of people. 

- The same situation exists now. There 
is brazen defiance of the rights and in- 
terests of the people of the Nation. This 
union has no concern except the exer- 
cise of the omnipotent power of prevent- 
ing the operation of the airlines. 

Now I am asked to interfere with the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
I want to make one statement on that 
subject, and for that purpose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Congress is dilly- 
dallying. It is refusing to take aciion. 
Bills have been pending since July 11, 
because it was on that day that I intro- 
duced the first bill on this subject and 
nothing has been done since. 

The airline industry in the main is 
still tied up. I think the time is at hand 
when courage must be exercised by pub- 
lic officials. We cannot continue to toler- 
ate sovereign power being exercised by 
labor unions in defiance of the rights of 
190 million Americans. 

More than the isolated airline strike is 
involved. Involved is the message that 
goes out to the people of the Nation as 
to whether government is supreme or 
whether labor leaders are supreme. 

This has, in a measure, a relation to 
the bloody and murderous riots which are 
erupting in many cities throughout the 
country. Law and order has broken 
down. The mobsters and the rioters are 
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in command. The innocent citizen is 
afraid to leave his home. Guns are being 
purchased by honest, law-abiding citi- 
zens feeling that they will be the victims 
of riots and must protect themselves. 

My answer to the union is, “Abide by 
the recommendations made by the Presi- 
dent’s Board. Have some consideration 
for the people of your country. Stop ex- 
ercising the omnipotent power which you 
feel will bring the Government, the air- 
lines, and the people of the country to 
their knees.” 

Mr. President, I will not stand idly by. 
My voice will be heard on this subject. 
To the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
I make the plea, “Get action of some kind 
taken in your committee.” 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, this is a 
sad day for the American people who 
buy or build on credit, or who owe money. 

Interest rates have reached a new 
peak. 

Johnson interest rates are now higher 
than Hoover interest rates. The effect 
on the people is hurtful and harmful. 

Johnson interest rates now compare 
with Harding interest rates. In fact, 
Johnson interest rates are the highest 
since their peak in the administration of 
President Warren G. Harding. 

Strange as it may seem, the money, 
monetary, and interest rate policies of 
Presidents Harding, Hoover, and John- 
son are almost identical. 

It should come as no surprise, then, 
that the effects are similar. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt drove 
the money changers from the temple. 
He led the country through World War 
II with reasonable interest rates. 

President Truman led the country to 
final victory in World War IL and 
through the Korean war with reasonable 
interest rates by keeping the money 
changers out of the temple. 

The money changers, Mr. President, 
are back in the temple. The Johnson 
interest rates are the highest they have 
been in 45 years. 

To illustrate the point I have obtained 
statistics on the lowest annual average 
yield on Government bonds during sev- 
eral administrations. 

The lowest annual average yield on 
Government bonds under President 
Harding was in 1922, at 4.30 percent. 

Under President Coolidge, in 1928— 
3.33 percent. 

Under President Hoover, in 1930—3.29 
percent. 

Under President Roosevelt, in 1941— 
2.05 percent. 

Under President Truman, in 1946— 
2.19 percent. 

Under President Eisenhower, in 1954— 
2.55 percent. 

Under President Kennedy, in 1961— 
3.90 percent. 

Under President Johnson, the lowest 
annual average yield was in 1964, at 
4.15 percent. 

The Senate might be interested to 
know that in 1965 the average yield on 
Government bonds advanced to 4.21 per- 
cent. Today, the average yield on Gov- 
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ernment bonds is up to 4.80 percent. 
One issue is selling at a yield of 5.26 
percent. 

Mr. President, this is a disastrous 
policy. I call these facts to the atten- 
tion of the Senate in the hope that Pres- 
ident Johnson will be awakened to the 
consequences of this policy, so that Pres- 
idential leadership may be provided for 
the people. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my disappoint- 
ment that interest rates have increased 
again on Government issues. In my 
judgment, the way to fight the pressures 
which the Government faces in the war 
in Vietnam—and I admit that it does 
create some pressures on our fiscal and 
monetary system—is a program that 
shares the burden in such fashion that 
all segments of the economy bear their 
share of it. 

Up until now, the answer to it has been 
a program which rewards bankers with 
greater and greater income and money 
lenders with much greater income, but 
virtually crucifies the housing industry 
in this country. At the same time, it 
makes adequate credit available to big 
business to build large plants which, on 
balance, and under other circumstances, 
I would approve; but not when we are 
asking Americans to make such dispro- 
portionate sacrifices. Big business and 
big money have been asked to make very 
little sacrifice in this effort to carry their 
share of the burden of the war in Viet- 
nam. 

In my judgment, we should be follow- 
ing the precedents of President Truman 
during the Korean war—and that was a 
limited war—when the Federal Reserve 
Board was given powers, and asked to 
exercise them, to limit the availability 
of credit in such ways that the burden of 
the war would be more generally dis- 
tributed. 

A regulation of the Federal Reserve 
Board required a down payment limit 
on various items people were buying and 
restricted the time for repayment, and 
this made it possible to carry forward 
the burden of that war at a much lower 
interest rate than would have been avail- 
able otherwise. 

To try to meet all the fiscal and mone- 
tary problems that go with fighting a war 
by a program of tight money and high 
interest rates is merely a way to finance 
the war on a program which fattens the 
rich and skins the poor. 

That is not the way we should be fight- 
ing a war. We should be asking big 
money and big business to contribute its 
share of the sacrifice and carry its share 
of the burden, rather than to reward 
them with the highest income they have 
ever received in 30 years. 

Mr.GORE. Forty-five years. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Tennessee corrects me. He says it 
is 45 years. I do not dispute those fig- 
ures, 

These high interest rates apply not 
just to the national debt. The increase 
of interest on our national debt alone, 
since President Truman left office, is 
enough to account for $6 billion a year 
of me increase in the cost of Govern- 
ment. 
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One item, interest on the national debt, 
has about doubled, and that is a tre- 
mendous part of the cost of government. 

Furthermore our total public and pri- 
vate debt amounted to $1.4 trillion the 
last time I looked at the figures. If inter- 
est rates are about 2 points more than 
they need to be, it amounts to $28 billion 
a year in increased interest charges. 

I have heard the point made that 
business pays for interest rates. It is 
true that big business pays interest, but, 
in the final analysis, they conduct their 
business in such a way as to carry in- 
terest as an expense of doing business 
and they pass it on to the public as a 
part of the price of the product that 
the public pays, just-as they pass on the 
cost of the social security tax as a part 
of the price of the product the public 
buys, and as they pass along sales taxes. 

So in most instances, businesses pass 
these interest costs on to the public, 
because, in the final analysis, business 
must make a profit in order to stay in 
business. 

So what happens when we have inter- 
est rates that are two points higher 
than they need be? It adds a cost of 
about $28 billion to the backs of the 
working people of the country for the 
benefit of the money lenders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. President 
Roosevelt took action to keep interest 
rates at a lower level during his admin- 
istrations. That was perhaps one of the 
chief reasons for the success of his ad- 
ministration and party. The President 
used his power, and Congress cooperated, 
to keep interest rates at a very low level, 
so the burden of the war would not be 
unnecessarily made greater for those 
least able to pay. 

I hope the President of the United 
States will give us the benefit of his 
leadership in this field. It is true, from 
a technical point of view, that the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board are 
responsive to Congress. The Board re- 
ports to Congress; they do not report 
to the President. However, as a practi- 
cal matter, Congress is not able to ride 
herd on the Federal Reserve Board 
without the leadership of the President. 
He appoints the members of the Board. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is in con- 
stant touch with the Board. 

Even though I am chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, I have 
enough knowledge of public life and pol- 
itics to know that neither the Senator 
from Louisiana nor any other Member 
of Congress can reverse the trend, such 
as having standby controls instead of a 
program which is proving to be so puni- 
tive to so many working people, the rank 
and file who are compelled, in the last 
analysis, to bear the burden of high in- 
terest rates. 

I hope one of these days the President 
of the United States will see fit to give 
us the benefit of his leadership and re- 
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verse the trend that has taken place 
since he became President of the United 
States. It seems to me that the Presi- 
dent of the United States must accept re- 
sponsibility, because he appoints the 
members of the Board. He knows as well 
as anybody that individual Senators or 
Representatives cannot reverse the policy 
if the administration does not want it to 
happen. 

Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, chair- 
man of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, is a sincere man, almost to 
the point of being a zealot for the little 
people of the country. He is a Congress- 
man from Texas and a great admirer of 
the President of the United States. His 
efforts have met with lack of success. 

If the Democratic Party does not 
measure up and live up to the image it 
has created in the past, of looking after 
the interests of the rank and file people, 
of the little people, of the working people, 
that image is not going to last. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The war on 
poverty is but a small drop in the bucket 
compared to the effect on the people that 
the high interest rates are having. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Since I gave the low 
yields on Government bonds on an an- 
nual basis during each of several admin- 
istrations, I think it would be fair to cite 
the highest interest rates paid on direct 
Government obligations issued during 
each of the administrations. 

The highest rate paid on a direct ob- 
ligation during the administration of 
President Harding was on a certificate 
issued on March 15, 1921. The interest 
rate on the certificate was 5.75 percent. 
On August 16, 1921, a note was issued 
which also had an interest rate of 5.75 
percent. 

The highest rate under the Coolidge 
administration occurred on October 15, 
1928, when a certificate was issued at 
4.75 percent. 

The highest under the Hoover adminis- 
tration was on a certificate, issued on 
June 15, 1929, at 5.125 percent. 

The highest under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, was a certificate issued on 
March 15, 1933, soon after he came into 
office, bearing a rate of 4.25 percent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. The highest under the 
Truman administration was on June 1, 
1945, when a bond was issued at 2.50 per- 
cent. 

The highest under President Eisen- 
hower was on a note, issued on October 
15, 1959, at 5 percent. On January 1, 


1960, the Eisenhower administration is- 
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sued some Treasury bills at an average 
interest rate of 5.099 percent. 

The highest under President Kennedy’s 
administration occurred on August 15, 
1962, when a bond was issued bearing 
4,25 percent. 

Today, under the Johnson adminis- 
tration, the interest rate on an issue of 
certificates and an issue of notes is 5.25 
percent, one full point higher than the 
highest rate paid during the Kennedy 
administration. 

This trend, may I say to the Senator 
from Louisiana, is such a shocking trend 
that not only should the President give 
us his leadership to reverse it; we first 
need his leadership to stop it. We can- 
not do it without the President’s leader- 
ship. That is why I have called today’s 
interest rates, unhappily, Johnson high 
interest rates. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, When Presi- 
dent Hoover adopted various policies, in- 
cluding high interest rates, they led to a 
great depression. People called it the 
Hoover depression. 

They did not excuse Hoover for a great 
number of omissions. They called it the 
Hoover depression. The high interest 
rate policy is causing people to pay 7, 8, 
or 9 percent for housing loans, if they 
can get the money when you take the dis- 
counts into consideration. 

Mr. GORE. I hope my presentation 
of these interest rates does not present 
an unfair picture. I have undertaken to 
show what the interest rates were under 
several administrations. I have given 
the facts. I have done so, not with pleas- 
ure, but to show my concern for the 
American people and to call attention to 
the fact that we are headed for trouble 
unless the trend is reversed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The kind of 
interest rates the people are being 
charged will lead to a depression—not 
a recession, but a depression. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. The overall effect is also 
leading toward a concentration of the 
Nation’s wealth. Under the leadership 
of President Roosevelt, there was a trend 
toward deconcentration, toward a redis- 
tribution of the Nation's wealth. 
Through monetary policies, through eco- 
nomic policies, through political pro- 
grams, this redistribution was accom- 
plished to an admirable degree. 

But under present policies, this trend 
toward redistribution through fair and 
equitable programs has been reversed, 
and we are experiencing a reconcentra- 
tion of the Nation’s wealth into the 
hands of a comparatively few. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that those of us who speak 
on this subject may begin to bring about 
something of a change in these policies. 
I very much desire to work with the 
President, to cooperate with him, and to 
help him with his program. But, Mr. 
President, there is not a Member of the 
Senate who represents the President of 
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the United States. We represent the 
people of our sovereign States; and we 
have a duty to speak out when we be- 
lieve that programs of our U.S. Govern- 
ment are not in the public interest; and 
I must say, this is one which I believe 
fits that category. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I ask unanimous 
consent that the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana may have 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I yield to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I compliment our 
distinguished majority whip and the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Tennes- 
see for raising this question of interest 
rates. The rates are getting very much 
out of line, and have created an almost 
impossible burden upon many segments 
of the American economy. The building 
industry, particularly, is becoming al- 
most completely stagnated; and that 
industry is one of America’s largest 
employers. 

It seems to me that the situation re- 
quires a number of remedial actions. 
First, I do not believe we can carry on 
a war in Vietnam that is costing about 
$2 billion a month, and continually ex- 
pand welfare programs of all types in 
this country. Some of those programs, 
under ordinary conditions, may be high- 
ly le; but we cannot have our 
cake and eat it, too. We must put first 
things first. 

Then, as has been repeatedly pointed 
out by some Senators, we have almost 
six divisions in Western Europe at the 
present time, and that, as one of the dis- 
tinguished members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee says, is costing our 
country $2.3 billion a year—much of it 
being converted into a dollar deficit and 
a gold drain—while at the same time we 
are continuing to draft more of our 
American sons to send them to South 
Vietnam. 

It seems to me that we should reduce 
our troop commitments in Europe very 
drastically, and call on those countries 
which have greater gold reserves than 
we to assume a greater responsibility and 
a greater share of the burden in defend- 
ing themselves. 

Those are two things which can be 
done immediately. Those things can be 
done, in my judgment, by executive de- 
cision; and then whatever is necessary in 
addition to that to bring some semblance 
of order into the high interest rates that 
are slowing down the economy of our 
country, and in my judgment will place 
hundreds of thousands of people out of 
jobs in the not too distant future, cer- 
tainly should be done. 

I compliment and commend my dis- 
tinguished fellow Senators for raising 
their voices in this matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, interest rates are of concern, 
or at least should be of concern, to every 
American. But we should not overlook 
the fact that interest represents the cost 
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of money, and when a commodity is in 
short supply, prices rise. It so happens 
that there is a greater demand for money 
than the existing supply. 

One great contribution this Federal 
Government could make to reduce that 
excessive demand and thereby reduce in- 
terest rates, is in line with what the 
Senator from Georgia has just said; and 
that is, to stop trying to carry on all of 
the expansive Great Society spending 
programs and financing them with 
deficit spending. 

The Kennedy-Johnson administration, 
in the last 5 years, has spent $30 billion 
more than it has taken in, and $1.5 billion 
of our interest burden today goes to pay 
the interest costs on the deficits created 
by the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion. 

There is one difference between the 
high interest rates today and the records 
of high interest rates in previous admin- 
istrations. In other administrations they 
at least let the small investors join in 
reaping the benefits of the higher inter- 
est. This administration is placing a 
ceiling of 4.15 percent on E-bonds. It 
now proposes a ceiling on certificates of 
deposit for the small depositors while 
leaving the lid off for the larger ones. 

I do not know why an administration 
that is always talking about wishing to 
help the smaller people is trying to pe- 
nalize them on this point. It is sheer hy- 
pocrisy. The best thing this adminis- 
tration could do in the way of finding a 
solution to relieve the cost of interest 
and this excessive demand for money, 
would be to stop advocating the expan- 
sion of every Great Society idea. Many 
of these programs may be meritorious 
if we had the money to pay for them, but 
they are certainly not meritorious when 
we are borrowing money at 51⁄4 percent 
interest rates to defray their costs. 

The Government should set the ex- 
ample of fiscal responsibility. 


RACE RIOTS IN CLEVELAND 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
here a letter dated July 24, from an 
Edward A. Spelic, 2848 Lorain Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The letter is a simple 
expression of what seems to be a humble 
citizen’s view of problems confronting 
our metropolitan areas. I wish to read 
the letter: 

Hon. Senator Frang Lausch: I would 
like to know if you could recommend medals 
for bravery for all the police and firemen of 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio, because the 
police and firemen this last week have been 
through hell because of these Communist- 
led race riots. Also, if you are going to take 
up a collection for the President's daughter's 
wedding, how about a collection for the 
police and firemen who are trying to help 
save an American city called Cleveland, Ohio, 
from being destroyed? 


This letter has great significance to me 
in the thought that it expresses. 
Throughout the country, all too fre- 
quently, at the end of every riot, the 
charge is made of police brutality. 

It has been sought to lead public opin- 
ion into the belief that the culprits of 
the riots are innocent, and that the fire- 
men and especially the police are the 
guilty ones. 
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On Tuesday, July 19, at a meeting in 
what is known as the J.F.K. Club, in the 


‘Hough Avenue area of Cleveland, a group 


was assembled. In that group was pres- 
ent an individual who was a friend of 
the Government. 

The subject of discussion of the group 
was the development of ways and means 
to snipe at firemen trying to put out 
blazes, and at policemen maintaining law 
and order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have 3 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. While the meeting 
was in progress, policemen entered. With 
the policemen's entry, the gathering was 
dispersed. Hence it is not known what 
ultimately happened in the development 
of a design and plan for sniping at police 
and firemen. All we know is that while 
the firemen were facing the fire in the 
buildings, they were also facing the fire 
sent forth from the gun barrels of the 
rioters. 

The time has come, Mr. President, 
when we had better stop denouncing po- 
lice and firemen. At this point, I wish to 
take exception to what my colleague 
from Ohio stated about the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard. He stated that some of 
the members of the Ohio National Guard 
were trigger happy. 

It is a tragedy that we had to bring 
them in. They were there in the face 
of danger. They performed valiant and 
proper service for the maintenance of law 
and order. 

I thank Mr. Spelic for his letter. I 
cannot start a collection for the police 
or the firemen. I cannot secure awards 
for them for their courage and their 
adherence to duty. 

I bow and express my gratitude as a 
citizen of Cleveland to the police, the 
firemen, and the National Guard, 
who brought order to Cleveland, after 
96 buildings had been destroyed, some 
wholly and others partially, after vio- 
lence had run rampant, and govern- 
ment had been defied. 

I regret to say this, but, in my opin- 
ion, Cleveland, Rochester, and Brooklyn 
are clearly training grounds for the 
worst that is yet to come. There are 
drills, trials, and maneuvers. Unless we 
back our Government and demand that 
the full force of law be used, including 
the police, the firemen, the National 
Guard, and the morale of the people, 
—.— is no foretelling what the end will 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
some years ago I was chief criminal pros- 
ecuting attorney of Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio. 

I believed then and I believe now that 
punishment, like a shadow, should follow 
the commission of any offense against 
law and order in our country. 

I am, of course, opposed to mob vio- 
lence, whether it be in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Ohio, or any other place in our 
Nation. On Tuesday of this week, I spoke 
out at some length on the disorders in 
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Cleveland and on the frustrations, the 
helplessness, and hopelessness of those 
who live in what we term the Hough 
Avenue area of Cleveland. I mentioned 
their pent up frustrations which finally 
erupted in violence. 

We in Cleveland have always been 
proud of our great city. It is a melting 
pot of all ethnic groups which have come 
here from the old country, seeking lib- 
erty and seeking to free themselves from 
oppression and to escape the hopeless sit- 
uation they faced in the old country. 

I stand by every statement I made on 
Tuesday in a rather lengthy speech which 
was referred to by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Ohio. I shall be happy 
to have any of my colleagues read that 
speech in its entirety, and not just take 
one sentence out of context: 

In my opinion, the police of the city of 
Cleveland in some instances were guilty 
of acts of violence and of unnecessary 
brutality toward those who were vio- 
lating the laws, burning buildings, rioting 
in our streets and also toward some inno- 
cent bystanders. 

The junior Senator from Ohio, 
throughout his rather long life, has never 
liked people who push other people 
around. There were, in some instances, 
individual policemen who acted irrespon- 
sibly. 

For instance, in Newsweek of August 1 
is pictured a Negro woman seated in an 
automobile, riddled by police bullets. 
Caption of the lady with blood stream- 
ing from her face is Hough: Police Bul- 
lets Riddled a Car and Wounded a Young 
Mother.“ Surely that is evidence of irre- 
sponsible action by police. 

Mr. President, I stand by my statement 
of last Tuesday. We have a fine police 
department in Cleveland. We have a 
fine fire department. In my statement 
of last Tuesday I was careful to state it 
was a minority of policemen who did not 
conduct themselves as responsibly as they 
should under the circumstances. The 
great majority of the Cleveland police 
force is to be commended on its restraint 
during that difficult time. 

Years ago I was a private in the Ohio 
National Guard. Those guardsmen 
called from their civilian vocations per- 
formed an unpleasant duty in a highly 
creditable manner. It is a fact as stated 
by me, and I reaffirm every statement I 
made last Tuesday, some of these guards- 
men, most of them very young men, are 
unaccustomed to handling weapons in 
combat. A few appeared “trigger 
happy,” as the saying is; and in a couple 
of instances their guns were fired acci- 
dentally. Fortunately, they injured no 
one. 

For instance, the Cleveland Press re- 
ported an incident in which a National 
Guardsman fired several rounds from a 
machinegun at East 55th and Harlem 
Court when he thought he heard prowl- 
ers. Firing several rounds from a ma- 
chinegun in a heavily populated neigh- 
borhood appears to me to have been the 
act of a trigger-happy guardsman. 

I do assert that there was no nation- 
wide conspiracy or Communist conspir- 
acy, so-called, involved. While there 
may have been organized bands of hood- 
lums who took advantage of the riots to 
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pillage and loot; while there may have 
been extremist groups who grasped the 
opportunity to exploit the violence for 
their own selfish ends; I am convinced 
that the riots themselves did not begin 
as a result of any conspiracy or organized 
plan. To state the riots were Commu- 
nist, or otherwise, inspired appears to me 
to be a lame excuse to salve the con- 
sciences of those who do not want to, 
or refuse to, face the conditions that pre- 
cipitated this disaster and similar ones 
in other great cities of our Nation—rat- 
infested slums, unemployment, poverty, 
hopelessness, frustration, and despair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to speak for an additional 3 
minutes on another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRIME MINISTER KY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Prime Minister Ky, of the Saigon regime, 
has been in power since June 1965, when 
10 generals conspired and overthrew the 
civilian government of South Vietnam. 

I realize that at the Honolulu Con- 
ference, earlier this year, our President 
embraced him and made a sort of sweet- 
smelling geranium of him. Evidently 
power has gone to the head of this flam- 
boyant so-called air marshal. 

Shortly after the 10 generals made him 
Prime Minister, in an interview by an 
American reporter he was asked: 

Who are your heroes, Marshal Ky? 


His answer was: 

I have only one—Hitler. I admire Hitler 
because he pulled his country together when 
it was in a terrible state in the early thirties. 
The situation here tn South Vietnam is so 
desperate that one man would not be enough. 
We need four or five Hitlers in Vietnam. 


When his fellow countrymen were 
fighting for liberation against the French 
colonial oppressors from 1946 to Septem- 
ber 1954, where was Ky? Not only was 
Ky one of the tories in the war for libera- 
tion in Vietnam at that time, as he was 
being trained in the French Air Force, 
but the startling fact is that 9 of the 10 
generals who overthrew the civilian re- 
gime at Saigon served with the French, 
fighting against the forces of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, or Vietminh. 

We Americans have regarded ourselves 
as the most revolutionary people in the 
world. We revere those patriots who won 
the Revolutionary War against England. 
We have always held low opinions of the 
American tories of that time who op- 
posed those Americans who fought for 
the liberation of our country from colo- 
nial oppressors. However, we seem to be 
adhering at the present time to the tories 
in Vietnam. 

Unfortunately at present time our Na- 
tion in the estimation of heads of state 
of most Asiatic countries has become the 
neocolonial oppressor. We are carrying 
on with our military might where the 
French left off. The United States has 
long been regarded as the most revolu- 
tionary nation in the world. We Ameri- 
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cans revere the memory of those patriots 
who won the war for independence and 
then demanded that the first Congress 
write into our Constitution the first 10 
amendments which we affectionately 
term our Bill of Rights. In our Revolu- 
tionary War the tories fought against the 
patriots. 

We have alined ourselves directly with 
the tories of Vietnam in the civil war 
that is raging there. It is my hope that 
our President would disassociate himself 
from his involvement with Prime Minis- 
ter Ky. Ever since the Honolulu confer- 
ence earlier this year where the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces 
embraced this egotistical Prime Minister 
he has been too big for his britches. 

Last October I interviewed him per- 
sonally and I have followed his opera- 
tions as best I can. Now this man, who 
himself was born in Hanoi and presently 
holds a position of power in Saigon 
which was usurped by the general’s coup, 
apparently wants to go home. He has 
even had the effrontery to state that 
war between the United States and Red 
China is inevitable within 5 or 10 years. 
Why wait, he says. Talking as a native 
of what is termed North Vietnam he said 
ultimately the people of the North would 
overthrow the Communist regime there. 
Then he posed the question; 

Does the free world have the patience to 
aid and build South Vietnam for the neces- 
sary period of waiting? If not, we must de- 
stroy the Communists in their lair— 


He said. Then he said that he did 
not believe that the Chinese Communists 
would intervene directly in the Vietnam- 
ese war at this time. He said, however, 
it was certain they would intervene di- 
rectly in Vietnam or elsewhere in Asia 
in 5 or 10 years unless they were stopped. 

Very definitely Ky should be removed 
as Prime Minister of South Vietnam. 
We Americans should repudiate his 
statement that the U.S. Government 
should join in an allied invasion of North 
Vietnam and an armed conflict now with 
Communist China. Administration of- 
ficials and Secretary of State Rusk 
should immediately dissociate our Gov- 
ernment from the irresponsible state- 
ments made by our South Vietnam pup- 
pet Ky. If he wants so badly to return 
to Hanoi, let him do it on his own two 
feet and not by reason of the untimely 
death of thousands of killed and wounded 
young American fighting men presently 
involved in a miserable civil war in Viet- 
nam, a far-off country which is of no 
strategic importance whatever to the 
defense of the United States. 


FORTUNE MAGAZINE WARNS THAT 
ECONOMY IS SLOWING DOWN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, our 
economy is slowing down. Despite a 
lingering tendency for prices to creep 
upward, the overall pace of economic 
activity is slowing dramatically. 

Instead of being worried about wheth- 
er to impose a restraint in the form of 
a tax increase, as so many were this 
spring, we ought to be making sure we 
do not sit on our hands as we head into 
a recession, 
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In recent statements, I have cataloged 
in detail the movement of several eco- 
nomic indicators showing clearly that 
the steam is going out of the boom. 
Consumer demand has fallen. The In- 
dex of Industrial Production and the 
gross national product have been in- 
creasing at far slower rates. Housing 
starts have plunged sharply. 

An excellent, thorough review of the 
current economic situation has just been 
published in the August issue of Fortune 
magazine. It begins: 

The change in the pace of economic ex- 
pansion is now unmistakable. Most people 
welcome it as a relief from inflationary 
pressure. Many of the readjustments loom- 
ing up, however, look to be more painful 
than has been generally recognized. Each 
month's new business statistics are revealing 
further deterioration in the prospects for 
underlying demand in the domestic econ- 
omy. The figures begin to suggest a change 
in direction, not just a change in pace. 


Mr. President, we cannot afford “a 
change of direction” in the economy. A 
small change in pace, yes. But not a 
change of direction. We must continue 
to examine this situation closely and 
make certain that we do not slip into a 
recession in a misguided effort to re- 
strain prices by drastically slowing down 
the economy. 

Economist Sanford S. Parker, who pre- 
pared the Fortune roundup, discusses 
succinctly the influences he believes 
point to an increasing economic slow- 
down. He goes on to warn, however, that 
the slowdown may not bring prices down. 

Food prices and some others seem cer- 
tain to fall, he notes, but adds: 

The main uncertainties in the price out- 
look are not so much economic as they are 
political, in the sense that they hinge on 
the broad politics of labor negotiations. The 
big question is whether or not unions will 
demand and win large wage increases to make 
up for inroads that rising living costs have 
already made in family budgets. 


In short, Parker is suggesting that 
prices may continue to move upward re- 
gardless of the general level of economic 
activity. T agree that this is a very strong 
possibility. 

The point I wish to make is this: Even 
if prices do continue to rise, it must not 
become a reason for adding further re- 
straints on an economy growing at a 
progressively slower pace. 

It is time—past time really—that we 
begin serious consideration of easing the 
monetary restraints that have been a 
large factor in causing the dramatic drop 
in real growth of the economy. The re- 
straints, however necessary they may 
have been, have resulted in severe strains 
in our money markets and have been di- 
rectly responsible for the near-recession 
conditions that now prevail in the hous- 
ing industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
Fortune roundup so that its examina- 
tion of economic trends will be available 
to each Member of Congress. It is seri- 
ous reading that should be carefully 
weighed. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A CHANGE IN DirEcTION—SIGNS OF DETERI- 
ORATION—THE Money PINCH BNS To 
Hurt—A Bic Ir“ IN THE PRICE OUTLOOK— 
THE Cominc LETDOWN IN INVENTORY 
BUYING 

(By Chief Economist Sanford S. Parker, 
Associate Economist Morris Cohen, Staff 
Economists Radivoj Ristic, Vivian Howard) 


The change in the pace of economic ex- 
pansion is now unmistakable. Most people 
welcome it as a relief from inflationary pres- 
sure. Many of the readjustments looming 
up, however, look to be more painful than 
has been generally recognized. Each month's 
new business statistics are revealing further 
deterioration in the prospects for underlying 
demand in the domestic economy. The fig- 
ures begin to suggest a change in direction, 
not just a change in pace. 

Read G.N.P. grew by only 0.6 percent last 
quarter, a third as fast as the quarterly ad- 
vance in the previous year. 

Inventory accumulation reached a rate of 
$13 billion in the spring, significantly higher 
than had been estimated last month, which 
means that the adjustment of inventory buy- 
ing will have to be that much more drastic. 

Consumer purchases of cars have contin- 
ued to run below year-ago levels, and ex- 
cess stocks will overhang autumn sales and 
assemblies of 1967 models. 

Residential and commercial construction 
contracts and permits fell abruptly in May, 
as did new lending commitments for future 
projects. This marked the first effect of the 
credit squeeze on construction activity. 

The money markets were turbulent last 
month, preoccupied not only with the rise 
of interest rates but also with their align- 
ment. The larger question for the economy 
today, however, is what effect the rise of 
interest rates to date will have on activity in 
the future. Costs of raising new money for 
business have risen in eight months by al- 
most 1 percent at long term, on mortgages 
and new bonds, and by even more at short 
term, on new bank loans, commercial paper, 
etc. And perhaps a fourth of this rise oc- 
curred between mid-May and mid-July. 

In reckoning the effects of the rise of in- 
terest rates up to June, Roundup last month 
forecast a gradual $2-billion decline in home 
building by next spring. This estimate, con- 
sistent with econometric models made by the 
Brookings Institution, implies a 10-percent 
decline in housing starts from the rate of 
nearly 1,500,000 that prevailed in 1965 and 
early this year. But in May, as it turns out, 
housing permits plunged, in effect, down to 
the level projected for next May, and housing 
starts, on which statistics are erratic, fell well 
below that. 

Last month funds were still flowing out of 
the savings-and-loan associations, the main 
mortgage lenders, and clearly housing will 
run below the former projections the rest of 
this year. It might yet conform to them in 
1967 if the current shortage of mortgage 
money is relieved (e.g., by a realignment of 
interest rates and savings). Yet the decline 
in housing might become larger if in fact it 
stems from a resistance by home builders and 
home buyers to the rising interest rates on 
mortgages, which are now at their highest 
since the 1920's. 

A TOUCH OF PESSIMISM 

Money costs ordinarily influence capital 
investment more belatedly than housing. In 
its forecast, Roundup figured that because 
of dearer money, capital spending would run 
some $3 billion lower by the end of 1967 
than it otherwise might. Yet already in May 
the rate of new contracts for commercial 
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construction projects dropped by $2 billion, 
and this area involves only a tenth, albeit a 
sensitive one, of the whole volume of capital 
investment. 

There are no bargains in money today. 
The costs of all kinds of borrowed funds are 
at the highest levels in forty years. To meet 
the demand for loans, banks have still been 
borrowing reserves from the Federal Reserve 
at a discount of 4.5 percent, but paying an 
unusual percent more than that for the 
“federal funds“ they borrow from other 
banks. Rates on commercial paper and other 
short-term business borrowings have kept 
pace. At long term, corporate borrowers are 
paying a percent more than a year ago, as are 
home buyers, when they can get the money; 
high commercial-bank interest rates on sav- 
ings are drawing funds away from savings- 
and-loan institutions. Meanwhile the Treas- 
ury’s (and municipalities’) borrowing costs 
have also kept climbing, though by somewhat 
less, of course. 

The news about construction, inventories, 
and money should call for some downward 
revision of the business forecasts that were 
made in late spring. Like most forecasters, 
executives reporting to Fortune’s quarterly 
inventory survey had already pared their 
earlier projections a little. On average, they 
looked for an increase of only 3 to 4 percent 
over the next year in the FRB Index of 
Industrial Production. This was also the 
average prediction of the more than fifty 
economists regularly surveyed by J. A. Liv- 
ingston of the Philadelphia Bulletin. But 
fully a third of these economists expected 
the FRB index to wind up 1967 a little below 
its peak of last spring, and in light of the 
month's news, a recanvass might now show 
that the proportion of “pessimists” has 
grown. Some of these pessimists thought 
output would go up before it came down; 
others thought it would go up after it first 
came down; and some foresaw—as Roundup 
last month forecast—a small dip in coming 
months, followed by a plateau. 

The FRB index stood near 156 in June, 
up by 1.5 percent during the spring quarter, 
which was still a rapid rate of advance, 
though not half as fast as during the pre- 
vious six months, Month by month into 
the autumn, the index will go up or down 
fractionally, depending on how fast inven- 
tory buying comes down in response to the 
leveling of sales and the softening of indus- 
trial markets. 

During the spring Fortune's index of in- 
dustrial pressure declined a bit for the first 
time since late 1963, as supplies available 
from new industrial capacity and inventor- 
ies went up faster than demand (as repre- 
sented by factory sales or output). This 
easing of the pressure index, already re- 
flected in reports of purchasing agents, will 
gradually become more pronounced in com- 
ing months, and by year-end the pressure 
index will be down 8 to 4 percent, to the 
lowest levels since 1964. Pressure will ease 
whether or not inventory buying falls in 
the meanwhile, and the easing of pressure 
itself dictates that such buying will inexor- 
ably decline, later if not sooner. When 
stockpiling does drop, the FRB index will be 
down a bit from its spring highs. 

The multibillion variables of inventories 
and the credit squeeze will dominate the 
near-term outlook. By comparison, the con- 
tinual reshaping of defense plans counts as a 
minor variable. The Pentagon recently in- 
creased summer draft calls and thus may still 
be building up the strength of the armed 
forces, which have already reached the levels 
earlier authorized for the end of fiscal 1967. 
Yet this will add only slightly to the pro- 
jected growth of arms spending. 

Last month Secretary McNamara an- 
nounced a cutback of $1 billion in the 
planned rate for future procurement of air 
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munitions. One reason, he said, is that out- 
put of bombs, rockets, etc., has built up faster 
than expected. This is true, too, of total 
arms procurement, which is running ahead 
of budget levels. Indeed, the rise of arms 
output slowed in the spring from the hectic 
pace it held through the winter. Output 
will continue to advance, of course, and so 
will the rate of total arms spending, which 
in real terms has gone up about $5 billion 
in the past year and should increase almost 
as much in the next. The rise can hardly 
depart much from this range as long as the 
U.S. sticks to the policy of a steady and sus- 
tained buildup of strength in Vietnam. Only 
a major change in policy could alter the set- 
ting in which new forces are beginning to as- 
sert themselves in the domestic economy. 


PRICES: A WAGE QUESTION 


The balance of economic forces at work 
could limit the upward movement of prices, 
which is now clearly inflationary. Price in- 
dexes have risen more in the past year than 
for nearly a decade; in the first half of 1966 
consumer, industrial, and G.N.P. prices went 
up at an annual rate of between 3 and 4 per- 
cent. Recently, however, food prices have 
begun to turn down and industrial pressures 
have begun to diminish. Given some good 
luck with productivity gains, it is possible 
that the price bubble could break within the 
next year. The main uncertainties in the 
price outlook are not so much economic as 
they are political, in the sense that they hinge 
on the broad politics of labor negotiations. 
The big question is whether or not unions 
will demand and win large wage increases to 
make up for inroads that rising living costs 
have already made in family budgets. 

Retail food prices advanced for five quarters 
(seasona’ , adjusted) through last spring, 
7 percent in all, but the big rise in fact ended 
last March, and wholesale food prices have 
been declining for several months. Meat 
prices, which rose by a dramatic one-fourth 
at wholesale, have come down appreciably, 
and the supply prospects are fayorable. The 
spring pig crop, just coming to market, was 
up 10 percent from 1965, and the fall crop 
should be up even more; so hog prices should 
come down faster later this year. Poultry 
prices should also be falling sharply then. 
Beef did not run up as much as pork and 80 
it is coming down more moderately. To be 
sure, wheat prices are climbing, dairy prices 
are surprisingly strong, and food distribution, 
of course, continues to cost ever more. But 
all in all, retail food prices should ease a per- 
cent or so between now and autumn. 

Prices of services, which have risen the 
most next to foods, are still going up around 
4 per cent a year. One reason has been that 
the rise in medical-care costs has doubled to 
a 6 percent rate, partly in anticipation of the 
introduction of medicare, whose actual opera- 
tion may push costs up even further. A 
tight-labor market continues to be an under- 
lying factor in service industries, which will 
be particularly affected if Congress passes the 
minimum-wage bill. 

Prices of clothing and foot wear have also 
been rising at a 4 percent rate, in part owing 
to heavy miiltary demands, and other soft- 
goods prices have accelerated by nearly as 
rapid a rate. Consumer durables, however, 
have held close to the levels of last year-end. 
From here on, these products should rise at 
a slower rate, so that taking everything into 
consideration the rise in living costs could 
taper off from a rate of 4 percent in the first 
six months of 1966 to around half as much 
from now on, 

In industrial prices, capacity utilization is 
the hopeful factor. Utilization rose some 3 
percent a year for three years, then jumped 
in the first half of this year. Meanwhile 
since industry was putting higher cost plants 
to work, industrial prices rose a little—less 
than a percent a year on average. Utiliza- 
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tion should now decline at least as fast as it 
rose, because manufacturing capacity is grow- 
ing 7 percent a year while output—at full 
employment—can do no better than 4 per- 
cent. If, as Roundup expects, industrial 
output levels out or dips, prices should tend 
to fall a couple of percent—other things be- 
ing equal, i.e., assuming no change in unit 
labor costs. These costs actually eased a lit- 
tle from 1962 to 1965, but in the first half of 
1966 they advanced as much as the 2 per- 
cent by which industrial prices rose in that 
time. Almost half of this rise in labor costs 
stemmed from a nonrecurring factor: the in- 
crease in employers’ payroll taxes for social 
security, effective last January 1. 


RIDING THE ESCALATOR 


Productivity has been and may continue to 
be the key to labor costs. In manufacturing 
it rose by well over 4 percent in 1963 and 
1964, more than offsetting wage increases, 
but the gain slowed to 3.3 percent in 1965— 
the same as the last ten years’ average—and 
so far in 1966 the gain is running at about 
that rate. Over the next year and more, in- 
dustry should be able to improve productivity 
performance by gradually concentrating on 
the use of efficient plant and workers. But 
in the short term, productivity could con- 
tinue to lag; many companies say they incur 
heavy added expenses on new plants until 
they are operating normally. 

Thus labor costs may continue to Increase 
for some months, even though nothing spec- 
tacular is happening yet to wages, Average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing have risen 
3.4 percent in the past year, in part because 
there has been an increase in overtime pay- 
ments. Overtime, however, is already dimin- 
ishing, and in the coming year earnings could 
shrink a percent or so on this account. Wage 
increases scheduled under previous years’ 
contracts averaged only 3 percent for 1966. 
Far fewer workers than formerly are covered 
by cost-of-living escalator clauses, but among 
those who are covered are the auto workers, 
whose wages are up 5 percent over a year ago, 
In that time the consumer price index used 
in their contracts has risen 2.7 percent, about 
twice the average of recent years. 

Collective-bargaining agreements negoti- 
ated in the first three months of 1966 pro- 
vided average wage increases of 3.7 percent 
a year over the life of the contract, up from 
the 3.3 percent averaged in negotiations last 
year. The only important contracts coming 
up for settlement the rest of this year are 
at G.E. and Westinghouse. But in 1967 more 
than twice as many workers as this year will 
be affected by new agreements. High profits 
and diminishing overtime may stiffen labor’s 
stance in coming months. And both the atti- 
tude of the unions and actual wage costs will 
be influenced by the pending minimum-wage 
legislation. This would raise the standard 
minimum wage from the present $1.25 to 
$1.40 next February and $1.60 two years later, 
and would extend coverage to millions of 
new workers, at $1 next February and $1.60 
in 1971. 

Incredibly, there are no official estimates 
of how many workers will get how much of a 
pay increase from all this. But it could be 
that as many as five million will start a 
rapid climb up the wage ladder. That might 
directly add up to half a percent a year to 
the rise of business’ total wage bill, and 
indirectly it could add even more, as workers 
above the minimums press their unions to 
get them pay raises of a similar kind. Thus 
it could happen that inflation would get a 
new push from the cost side in 1967, just as 
the pressures from the demand side were 
subsiding. 

INVENTORIES AT THE TURNING POINT 


The inventory phase of the long business 
upsurge has come to a turning point. It 
has reached a stage of excess, in the size of 
present stocks as well as in the rate that 
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they are growing. One kind of business 
after another will be coping with the con- 
sequences in coming months, reducing in- 
ventory-buying rates before or inevitably 
after stocks become surplus. The drop in 
inventory demand will prove an independent 
and powerful factor in the economy. 

A slowdown in the rise of sales has caught 
many optimistic executives by surprise, as 
Roundup warned three months ago that it 
might, leaving them with unexpected ex- 
cesses of stocks. Business had been accumu- 
lating inventory at a rapid annual rate of 
$8 billion or more in order to keep stock in 
pace with rapidly rising sales, which ad- 
vanced 3 percent in the first quarter of 1966 
alone. Anticipating further sales gains, 
business had increased its orders again for 
the spring, but then sales eased. The Com- 
merce Department is now estimating that 
inventory accumulation reached a $12-bil- 
lion rate in the second quarter. In fact, the 
data on sales and output suggest that the 
rate reached fully $13 billion. 

This $13 billion amounts, on an annual 
rate basis, to a 10 percent increase in busi- 
ness’ total stocks, the highest—except for 
the abnormal first quarter of 1960—since the 
even wilder gyration in the early quarters of 
the Korean war. The increased buildup was 
by no means confined to the usually volatile 
auto and steel industries. In all other sec- 
tors, stocks have been growing at a rate of 
9 percent a year for the past nine months. 
This couldn't last even in an economy grow- 
ing at a “normal” 4 percent. 

The spring stockpiling raised the ratio of 
inventories to final sales by more than 2.5 
percent, leaving the ratio at the highest 
level in several years. In view of the long- 
term tendency for inventory turnover to 
improve by a half percent or so per annum 
with the use of computerized techniques, 
stocks now may be quite a bit too large. 

Executives reporting to Fortune's quarterly 
inventory surveys have for the past year or 
two been saying that they expected to reduce 
their stock-sales ratios by 1 percent a year 
(though they were in fact never able to do 
so). Now they say they hope to pare off 2 
percent by next spring, and their plans for 
further accumulation are more modest than 
in the recent past. But if business reduces 
its ratio 2 percent and if final sales grow 
only 2 percent in the next year, there would 
theoretically be no need for any inventory 
accumulation at all. In fact, $5 billion seems 
a likely average for the rate of buying in the 
second half of the year. Inventory plans of 
specific industries are beginning to portend 
a major and widespread letdown, but not an 
immediate collapse in accumulation. 


TURNS IN CARS AND STEEL 


Detroit is scheduling a record 700,000 as- 
semblies for next month, in part because 
new models are being introduced earlier than 
usual. That could leave dealers, who say 
they have excess stocks now, with a bit more 
inventory, seasonally adjusted, than they 
had at midyear when they started cleaning 
up 1966 models. At that time they had 
1,727,000 old models on hand, 350,000 more 
than a year earlier. Detroit has slashed its 
July-August assemblies, but with sales con- 
tinuing lower than a year ago, dealers may be 
left with as many old models on hand at 
summer's end as they had a year ago, plus a 
good many more new ones—unless there is a 
sudden surge of demand for 1967 models. 
Stocks could be coming down in the autumn, 
say, at an adjusted rate of $1 billion or more, 
a dramatic reversal of last spring's $1.7-bil- 
lion rate of accumulation, 

Steel stocks came down last autumn after 
the labor settlement and ran off at a slower 
rate through the winter. As ingot pro- 
duction rose to a rate of some 140 million 
tons again this spring, total supply (includ- 
ing some 10 million of net imports) seem- 
ingly got back into reasonably close relation 
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with expanding steel use, Steel mills built 
up their own stocks to cover rising shipments 
but that should stop soon. The inventory 
situation of steel users, as it is portrayed by 
various Census statistics, is murky, but users 
reporting to Fortune say they held supplies 
steady through the spring. They now ex- 
pect to reduce their present sixty-day supply 
on hand to a fifty-seven-day supply by the 
end of the year, and then stay at that level, 
which would be only a little higher than the 
1962-63 lows. This suggests a turn again 
toward a little liquidation, particularly if 
the easing in Detroit’s use of steel should 
_ more than offiset the rise in defense use. 
HIGHFLYING AIRCRAFT 

In durable industries, total inventories of 
all kinds have been growing at nearly a $5- 
billion or 12 percent rate. The auto makers 
and building-materials firms will soon stop 
stockpiling in order to adjust to the recent 
slowdown in their production and sales. 
This year's really huge buildups have been 
going on in aircraft, at a $1.25-billion or 25 
percent annual rate, and in electric ma- 
chinery at a $1-billion or 15 percent rate. 
Both reflect booming arms and capital-goods 
demands, which will gradually slow down. 

In consumer durables lines, stocks in some 
cases must be getting overbuilt, for mer- 
chants and manufacturers of home goods, 
for example, have been adding to inventory 
at a rate of 15 percent or so this year, while 
their sales have recently leveled out. Cloth- 
ing sales have also stopped rising, but inven- 
tories seem to have been growing at a 5 
percent rate or less as have the stocks of 
other soft-goods merchants. 

Inventories of nondurables manufacturers 
have been rising substantially for a good 
many months, but at a rate that varies for 
each product. Chemical producers have 
been accumulating this year at a $700-mil- 
lion or 14 percent rate, which raised their 
stock-sales ratio 3 percent higher than a year 
ago. Makers of paper and paper products 
have begun to accumulate inventory again, 
but before long they as well as the users of 
their products will have brought their stocks 
up to needs. Textiles and petroleum, after 
building up stocks last autumn and winter, 
were running them down in the spring— 
which leaves executives in those industries 
just where they want to be. 

In short, as inventory buildup has been 
widely spread throughout business, so are 
the signs of a coming slowdown. 


HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 
ORDERS CHILD NUTRITION BILL 
REPORTED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to state that the House Agri- 
culture Committee has ordered an 
amended version of H.R. 13361, the 
Child Nutrition Act, reported to the 
House floor. As I understand the situ- 
ation, one section of this amended bill 
would extend the special milk program 
for schoolchildren on virtually the same 
basis as Senator ELLENpDER’s recently 
passed nutrition legislation while at the 
same time retaining the autonomy of 
the program, 

I am very hopeful that the House will 
be able to act quickly on this legislation 
so that the uncertainty which overhangs 
the school milk program can be resolved. 
We all recognize the value of the pro- 
gram. Now is the time for action. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN HOSTS 
SEMINAR ON COMPUTERIZATION 
OF TRANSPORTATION RATES 
AND TARIFFS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
one of the most complex areas of spe- 
cialized knowledge in the country today 
can be found in the transportation 
industry. Every year a fantastic multi- 
tude of decisions are made as to the 
tariff structure of common carriers. The 
tariffs charged by trucklines, railroads, 
airlines, and water carriers for transport- 
ing goods and people between designated 
points must be scrupulously worked out 
with a due regard for competitive condi- 
tions as well as the needs of the public. 
These tariff schedules must then be filed 
with the various regulatory agencies here 
in Washington, who have the ultimate 
power of approval or disapproval. 

Furthermore, thousands of shippers, 
large and small, must decide which of 
these multitude of tariff schedules best 
meet their needs. This means deciding 
between competing carriers and routes 
in the same mode of transportation as 
well as choosing among competing modes 
of transportation. 

Next week a seminar will be held at 
the University of Wisconsin which 
should be of great interest to both the 
carriers and the shippers who have to 
make these decisions—decisions which, 
quite literally, could be the difference be- 
tween success and failure of businesses 
small and large. 

This is the “Second Executive Seminar 
on Computerization of Freight Rates, 
Tariffs and Transportation Pricing for 
Carriers, Shippers, and Agencies.” The 
seminar chairman, Herbert O. Whitten, 
of Whitten & Associates here in Wash- 
ington, feels that computerization may 
well be one important step in solving the 
many pricing problems of the carrier, the 
shipper, and the Federal agencies which 
must decide whether a given tariff sched- 
ule is within permissible guidelines. 

The Management Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is to be commended 
for presenting this seminar. I wish the 
many participants the best in attempt- 
ing to coordinate their efforts to utilize 
to the fullest the computer revolution in 
the transportation industry. 


NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ CONFER- 
ENCE URGES INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL COORDINATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp several resolutions agreed to 
at the recent Governors’ conference held 
in Los Angeles. 

I wish to note particularly the resolu- 
tion which urges the Federal Govern- 
ment to require coordination and re- 
view at the State level of Federal pro- 
grams in order that their impact be as- 
sessed and fully understood in relation 
to the total development of a State. 

Although the Senate passed S. 561, 
which I cosponsored, a bill designed to 
improve cooperation and coordination 
among the various levels of government, 
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the House of Representatives unfortu- 
nately has thus far failed to enact 
legislation. Iintend to examine our Fed- 
eral programs to make sure that State 
coordination is given a high priority. 

The final resolution of the Governors’ 
conference calls attention to the fact 
that the farmers’ share of the food dol- 
lar has diminished from 60 cents to un- 
der 40 cents in the last 25 years. I be- 
lieve we must make certain that our 
rural citizens are encouraged to con- 
tinue their work of producing food for 
our ever-increasing population, and for 
the entire world. Certainly one method 
of discouraging farmers is to allow their 
share in the national income to decrease. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


COORDINATION OF FEDERAL AID PROGRAMS 


Whereas some states have centrally coor- 
dinated all federal programs within the office 
of the Governor or within a unit directly re- 
sponsible to the Governor; and 

Whereas such coordination places state 
government in an essential position in rela- 
tion both to federal and local governments; 
and 

Whereas it is necessary that the impact 
of federal programs be assessed and fully 
understood as related to the total develop- 
ment of a state, its regions and local govern- 
ments; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference: 

1. That the federal government, in plan- 
ning and through its enabling legislation 
with respect to state, regional and local gov- 
ernment assistance programs, require coor- 
dination and review at the state level; and 

2. That federal programs requiring the ex- 
istence of regional, metropolitan or area- 
wide bodies, or planning processes, as a pre- 
requisite for financial or other assistance also 
require coordination and review at the state 
level, 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION ACT 


Whereas the United States Senate has 
passed S. 561, a bill designed to improve co- 
operation and coordination of activities 
among the several levels of government; to 
improve the administration in the states of 
federal grants-in-aid; to provide for periodic 
Congressional review of grants-in-aid; to per- 
mit provision of reimbursable technical serv- 
ices to state and local governments; to estab- 
lish coordinated intergovernmental policy 
and administration of grants and loans for 
urban development; and to provide for the 
acquisition, use and disposition of land with- 
in urban areas by federal agencies in con- 
railed with local government programs; 
an 


Whereas S. 561 enjoys the support of nu- 
merous regional and national organizations 
of state and local government officials; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference declares its 
support of S. 561 and urges the United States 
House of Representatives to take early favor- 
able action thereon. 


AGRICULTURE 


Whereas rural life in America is under- 
going a major social and economic change 
which is bringing about a declining farm and 
small town population, thereby reducing 
their legislative representation; and 

Whereas the farm economy is a vital part 
of the prosperity and progress of our Nation; 
and 

Whereas agriculture is not sharing the full 
measure of prosperity enjoyed by other seg- 
ments of the economy and is caught in a cost 
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price squeeze, wherein the farmers’ share of 
the food dollar has diminished from $0.60 to 
under $0.40 in the last 25 years; and 

Whereas expanded research facilities are 
needed to maintain the necessary efficiency 
and productivity of agriculture; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference that Congress 
and the administration, be urged to enact 
and implement such measures as may be re- 
quired to make certain that agricultural in- 
come be adjusted to a level that American 
farmers are receiving their rightful share of 
the national income. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
a very serious crisis facing this Republic 
in the form of the airlines strike. 

Yesterday the Secretary of Labor ap- 
peared before our committee and tried 
to sustain a fallacious position that a 
national emergency does not exist. In 
my judgment, the very evidence that the 
Secretary of Labor put into his statement 
rebuts his thesis. I think that there is no 
question that there is a national emer- 
gency facing this country; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the administration now is moving 
into a very strange position in the argu- 
ment of the Secretary of Labor that na- 
tional health and safety are not involved. 

Mr. President, yesterday morning I 
amended my resolution, although I think 
national health, safety, and defense are 
involved. I amended my resolution yes- 
terday to apply the language of the Rail- 
way Labor Act which vests in the Con- 
gress the authority to proceed, as the 
Supreme Court has held on various oc- 
easions, to take necessary steps to regu- 
late interstate commerce and protect the 
American people in such legislation. 

In the case of Wilson against New, a 
1917 case, which I pointed out this 
morning to the committee, the Supreme 
Court sustained the power of the Con- 
gress to arbitrate a case, because in its 
bill the Congress determined the hours 
and the wages that the railroad workers 
were to receive for 90 days. The case 
sustained the Congress in sending them 
back to work for the 90 days because of 
the vested public interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Congress not only has 
the power but—let me say, because of 
the point I am about to make—has the 
duty to protect the public interest. The 
major parties to this dispute are no 
longer the carriers and the union. The 
major party is the American public and 
the American public is entitled, without 
any delay, to have Congress take neces- 
sary steps in this regulated industry to 
see to it that the men go back to work, 
and are guaranteed, as my resolution 
guarantees them, a fair settlement of 
the dispute. 

My resolution authorizes the President 
to appoint a special mediation board to 
serve, if necessary, for an additional 180 
days. All that my resolution does in this 
matter is to extend the present 60-day 
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period, that is authorized in the present 
act, to an additional 180 days and until 
the parties have the time, under the 
guidance of such a board, to reach a set- 
tlement. If after 150 days they have not 
reached a settlement, the Congress could 
take such further action. 

In my judgment, the mere passage of 
the resolution will do much to end this 
strike and result in a fair settlement in 
not more than 30 days—possibly 10 days. 

But, what has become of the issue? 

The issue now is whether the union is 
going to be allowed, by the use of naked 
economic power, to force a settlement 
with the airlines which will not be in the 
public interest. It is the public interest 
more than the airlines interest that is 
important. The record is perfectly clear, 
even on the basis of the testimony yes- 
terday of witnesses before the committee, 
that there is practically no hope of a 
settlement unless that settlement is one 
which goes far beyond reasonable infla- 
tionary control. 

Therefore, as I-have already said to 
the majority leader, it is of the utmost 
importance that the Senate be in session 
tomorrow. 

I believe the leadership of the Senate 
has a clear duty to have the Senate in 
session tomorrow. If it becomes evident 
that the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare is using parliamentary proce- 
dures aimed at delaying consideration 
of my resolution, I propose to bring it to 
the floor of the Senate. So long as the 
committee proceeds to consider modifi- 
cations of my amendment, offered in 
good faith and on its merits, I will com- 
pletely cooperate with the committee, as 
I told it this morning, in consideration 
of those amendments. But we all know 
as Senators, because we have all been 
in the same position, the difference be- 
tween having a matter considered on its 
merits and having it considered under 
a parliamentary tactic seeking to pre- 
vent its coming to the floor on its merits. 

I say to my colleagues in the Senate, 
whether they agree or disagree with me 
on the procedure for the settlement of 
this case, we owe it to the American peo- 
ple to be available, and to stand up and 
vote, and vote before this weekend is 
over, on whether we want to adopt the 
proposal which I have suggested. 

Mr. President, this situation is so se- 
rious that I hope the leadership will not 
create a bad image in the country to- 
morrow of not having the Senate in ses- 
sion in order to take legislative action on 
this matter. 

Let me tell the Senate what is involved 
in regard to the great losses being suf- 
fered by our fellow Americans. They 
amount to millions of dollars. There are 
cities in this country which have no air- 
line service at all. There are regions and 
sections of the country—and do not for- 
get that the Railway Labor Act refers to 
sections of the country that are being 
denied essential transportation facili- 
ties—that is what the Supreme Court 
has referred to in its decisions—there 
are those sections of the country which 
are being denied adequate service. Con- 
gress cannot walk out on its responsibili- 
ties to those sections of the country be- 
cause of a powerful union which obvi- 
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ously wants to get an inflationary wage 
settlement, with a long list of unions just 
waiting to proceed along a similar line. 

There is American Airlines that had to 
have an Emergency Board appointed yes- 
terday. There is also the telephone com- 
pany, General Electric, Westinghouse, 
ground transportation, and so forth. 
They are waiting to see whether the 
union succeeds in cheapening the value 
of the American dollar by a break- 
through on the inflationary control 
ceiling. 

In my judgment, we cannot permit this 
situation to continue when we can guar- 
antee full protection to the workers of 
their legitimate rights which my resolu- 
tion would provide, including retroac- 
tivity in regard to the money factors to 
January 1, 1966. 

But, it is obvious from the testimony 
of the president of the International 
Machinists Union yesterday that so long 
as—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield right 
there? 

Mr. MORSE. Not just yet. 

If the Government takes the position 
that the settlement must be within in- 
flationary control, the president of the 
IAM sees little hope for a settlement. 
He told us that yesterday. That, in my 
judgment, is a clear warning to Congress 
and to the people of this country of what 
the union is going to insist upon. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ohio, 
if he were a lawyer for the carriers, and 
they cannot get some relief from the loss 
of millions of dollars, which they are now 
suffering, would the Senator advise them 
not to fight an inflationary wage increase, 
and then go to the CAB 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Surely—surely. 

Mr. MORSE. And ask for some in- 
crease in rates? 

I yield to no one in this body in insist- 
ing on a fair wage settlement for the 
union, but that is not what they are ask- 
ing for. They are asking for an infia- 
tionary settlement. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I want the 
Recor to show that I have already asked 
my majority leader to take note of the 
fact that the eyes of the country will be 
on the Senate as to whether we are in 
session tomorrow to act on behalf of the 
protection of the people of this country 
in what is obviously a national crisis. 


THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
NOISE DROME 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a Member of Congress, I want to 
raise my voice in protest against the 
decision—which is against the national 
interest and particularly against the in- 
terests of the Capital of this Nation— 
made by the Federal Aviation Agency, to 
permit jets of the largest size to use the 
Washington National Airport. 

This airport should be renamed the 
“Washington National Noise Drome.” 
There is no airport in America, the air- 
lines proudly brag, so near the heart 
of the city as the one in Washington. 

Because the airport is so near to the 
heart of Washington, D.C., the airplanes 
that use it fly over at least 5 miles of 
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heavily developed residential areas com- 
ing in and a greater distance going out. 
Anyone living near the line of flight hears 
a 15-second buildup of noise to a cre- 
scendo as the plane approaches and an 
equal period of diminishing noise after 
the plane passes. The noise is deafening, 
and the present plan is to permit the 
planes to take off 40 times per hour or 
every 90 seconds. 

As one Senator who lives near the 
course so many of the planes take—I live 
in one of the best insulated buildings 
against sound in the Washington area— 
it is horribly irritating to hear these 
tremendous jets flying overhead. Horri- 
fying noise can make slums out of prop- 
erty, just as much as slums can be made 
by obnoxious odors in an area, or un- 
sightly objects. 

It has been suggested on this question 
of noise that only the smaller jets be 
permitted to land. For a longe time jets 
were denied landing facilities at all, but 
now the airlines, with their financial 
power behind them, and their ability to 
make the Federal Aviation Agency bend 
to their will, with the support of a few 
commuting Congressmen, have succeeded 
in lifting the order so that now there are 
going to be 40 planes an hour—presum- 
ably the largest jets—making noise 8 to 
10 times as much as a propeller driven 
airplane, zooming up and down the Po- 
tomac River area which was once a quiet 
and pastoral scene, with a beautiful view, 
and with the finest real estate values to 
be found in the whole area. 

No one could get permission of the 
FAA to locate an airport in that area if 
one was not already there. As any area 
grows, its airport should be moved out. 
A better use of the property would be a 
plan to park automobiles, prohibiting 
automobile parking on the main streets. 
Philadelphia is doing something of that 
sort—so that we would not congest the 
downtown traffic arteries with so many 
parked cars. Taxicabs and public trans- 
portation facilities could be used to move 
people around the heart of town. 

Now that action has been taken by the 
Federal Aviation Agency and we are 
asked to submit the heart of the Capital 
to the monstrous noise which will be 
made by additional airplanes, it is sug- 
gested that Bolling Air Force Base, across 
the river, be reopened for similar outrage 
to accommodate the largest jets that can 
be constructed. I would be curious to 
know if Midway Airport in Chicago is 
now to be put to similar use near the 
heart of Chicago. 

Mr. President, it will be only a matter 
of time until some of these airplanes 
crash in the District. These enormous 
behemoths when they crash, will tear 
down rows of office buildings or rows of 
residential houses, as the case may be. 

A number of them have crashed in the 
vicinity of Kennedy International Air- 
port on Long Island. 

We have a very fine airport in Dulles 
with the longest runways on the eastern 
seaboard. We have a very fine airport 
north of Washington, in Friendship. 
About the only thing that is really 
needed to make these airports close, in 
point of time, is simply to open the 
Interstate Highway System into the heart 
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of town or build rapid transit convey- 
ances between the city and the airports. 

The FAA, I understand, will permit 
40 fiights per hour from National. It 
considers 44 flights the saturation point. 
It is going to yield to the public interest 
to the extent of lightening that load by 
decreasing the number of flights by four. 
I suppose the citizens living in the path 
of earth shattering noise every 90 sec- 
onds are supposed to say, “Thanks a lot, 
it could have been 10 percent worse.” 
When the supersonic transport plane 
becomes available for use, which creates 
more noise than is made by a large gun 
being fired, is the FAA going to use the 
same procedures in allowing such planes 
to come into the heart of cities? 

Mr. President, this is part of a bigger 
problem we are going to face. Noise can 
destroy real estate values. 

An SST, crashing through the sound 
barrier across the Nation, will create 
noise as loud as a naval barrage. The 
SST should fly over the oceans, wherever 
possible, so that the noise wave will spare 
as many people as possible. Where land 
areas are overflown we should pay for 
the depressed values of properties of 
citizens as a result of the noise that 
such planes will make. 

The alternative answer would be sim- 
ply to condemn the whole United States 
to suffer from this kind of noise, and say 
that since everybody’s property had suf- 
fered as a result of the noise produced by 
the SST, nobody would be reimbursed for 
the devaluation of their property. 

Dulles Airport can stand many more 
flights, three times as many. 

People who ride on planes are inter- 
ested in the safety factor. Dulles Air- 
port is empty most of the time. It has 
the longest runways on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

National Airport is one of the most 
dangerous airports on which the big jets 
land, but that does not stop people who 
want to grab an advantage in getting 
the cream of long-distance air flights by 
having planes come right into the heart 
of the city, in spite of the safety factors 
involved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred, entitled ‘Traffic at National,” 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editoral 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRAFFIC AT NATIONAL 

The Federal Aviation Agency, batted back 
d forth like a shuttle-cock between the 
airlines and Midwest members of the con- 
gessional Tuesday to Thursday club, has 
issued a new order limiting flights at Wash- 
ington National Airport. 

It provides no permanent solution either 
for National or for the air traffic pattern of 


this area. The new order will impose a limit 
of 40 operations an hour. This is four less 
than the volume desired by the airlines. 
And, of course, it abandons the 500 mile 
limit and permits several schedules in excess 
of 650 miles. 

The daily operations will be limited to 600. 
Without the limitations, according to FAA, 
the number would have risen to 760. Within 
the instrument limit of 60 an hour there can 
be 40 airlines operations, 16 general aviation 
operations and four air-taxi flights. 
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If the airlines can agree on the allocation 
of the available operations—and they have 
not done so yet—the volume will exceed the 
amount of traffic that ought to be allowed 
in and out of National. This amount of 
business still will over-burden the facilities 
at the airport, oppress the residents of the 
community with an intolerable amount of 
noise and inconvenience, those who travel 
by air and those who do not, throughout the 
metropolitan area. The time will arrive 
when x0 city will tolerate the risks and haz- 
ards of increasing traffic over built-up urban 
areas. This city would not do so if it had 
self-government. Any elected government 
would promptly close National or limit its 
use to general aviatien and move the airlines 
to Dulles International Airport. 

The new rule, no doubt, will move back to 
National a number of schedules that would 
go to Dulles under a 500 mile limitation. 
The finest airport in the world will continue 
to be only partially utilized. The conven- 
lence of Congressmen and airline operators 
has won out over the comfort, safety and 
convenience of citizens. Residents of the 
District are not totally without means of 
showing their own preference. They cannot 
vote, but they can “vote with their feet” by 
using the services available at Dulles Inter- 
national Airport and Friendship Airport. 
The last word has not yet been said on Wash- 
ington National Airport. Sooner or later, the 
great volume of Washington traffic will be 
moved to an airport that is convenient, com- 
fortable, commodious, and safe. 


RECENT RIOTS IN CLEVELAND— 
NEGRO EDITOR BLAMES SOME 
MINISTERS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in the 
Cleveland Press of Tuesday, June 26, are 
two letters dealing with the Cleveland 
riot. They constitute a refreshing 
breeze coming out of that city which, 
about a week ago, was brought to ashes 
and ruins in many sections of the Hough 
area. 

The two articles in the Cleveland Press 
quote statements made by leading Ne- 
groes. One is by William O. Walker, edi- 
tor of Cleveland’s Call & Post, a news- 
paper with a large circulation. Myr. 
Walker is director of industrial relations 
in the Rhodes cabinet in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Walker stated that the blame must 
be placed upon individual white pastors 
and their association, the Emergency 
Clergy Committee for Civil Rights.” 

Mr. Walker stated: 

They misinterpret and misunderstand 
many aspects of the Negro life. I don’t think 
they are the best missionaries in the Negro’s 
fight to win civil rights. 

The white ministers did not intentionally 
incite the riots. 

But in trying to right the wrongs of 100 
years overnight they set up the Negro popu- 
lation for that other element all over America 
that today is ready to take advantage of a 
bad situation. 


The article states further: 

Walker said the common pattern of rioting 
in big cities suggests a central source, but he 
said the existence of such a source remains 
to be proved. 


In Chicago yesterday I talked on this 
subject and, in substance, I said that the 
tactics adopted in Cleveland are in com- 
plete compliance with the tactics in other 
oe riots throughout our coun- 

ry. 

I want now to discuss for a moment 
the statement made by Leo Jackson, a 
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councilman of the city of Cleveland. He 
is a Negro. He urged the declaration of 
martiallaw. He had great courage. The 
Negroes were rioting. He asked that 
martial law be declared and imposed, 
with all the severity incident to it. 

I read from the headline of that ar- 
ticle: Leo Jackson Warns Council of 
Organized Negro Thugs.” 

He said that this riot was organized 
by thugs to intimidate the people.” 

That is the statement of that Negro 
councilman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. He also said it was 
organized by— 

An element which looks with contempt 
on the man who holds two jobs to support 
his family; disrupts schools and takes over 
playgrounds; snatches purses of women 
rather than seeking employment; burglar- 
izes homes and stands around street cor- 
ners treating our women with utter dis- 
respect. 


Then he goes on to say the riots were 
not an attempt to get “Whitey.” He 
stated: 

You don’s get Whitey in a neighborhood 
where 99% of the people are Negro. 


I remind Senators that 97 buildings 
occupied by Negroes—who are seeking 
quarters—were burned down. 

Now, this is the highlight of his 
statement: 

Jackson said the thugs provoking and 
participating in the riot terrorized their 
neighbors. 


He quotes what was said to him by 
one of the people living in the neighbor- 
hood. 

He said: 

It is the same element that told me they'd 
burn me out of my home where I live peace- 
fully with my wife and children. 


Furthermore—and mark what I say 
now—this is a peaceful, law-abiding citi- 
zen in his home, who states: 

It is a painful experience to maintain a 
vigil for four nights with a shotgun across 
my knee. 


Visualize a peaceful American family 
man, living within his home, a Negro, 
maintaining a vigil for 4 nights with a 
shotgun across his knee, feeling he would 
become a victim of the riot. 

But what will happen? Condemna- 
tion will be made of the part played by 
the National Guard, the city government, 
and the police. I repeat that my col- 
league from Ohio, in the face of all this, 
said that the National Guard was trig- 
ger happy. 

The National Guard did not fire a shot. 
They did not take a life. But they were 
there in the midst of fire, in danger; and 
yet there is now condemnation of the 
National Guard—an obvious encourage- 
ment to the thugs. 

Icommend William Walker, the editor, 
and Leo Jackson, the councilman, who 
are trying to follow a course that will 
serve the interests of the Negro people, 
maintain law and order, and preserve our 
democracy. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles from which I have 
quoted be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Cleveland Press, July 26, 1966] 

Necro EDITOR BLAMES SOME MINISTERS 


William O. Walker, editor of Cleveland's 
Call & Post, today placed upon individual 
white pastors and their association, the 
Emergency Clergy Committee for Civil 
Rights, some blame for the Hough riots. 

He said “they misinterpret and misunder- 
stand many aspects of Negro life. I don’t 
think they are the best missionaries in the 
Negro's fight to win civil rights. 

“The white ministers did not intention- 
ally incite the riots,” he said. 

“But in trying to right the wrongs of 100 
years overnight they set up the Negro popu- 
lation for that other element all over Amer- 
ica that today is ready to take advantage of 
a bad situation. 

“I am talking about the Rev. Charles Rawl- 
ings, executive director of the Metropolitan 
Affairs Committee of the Council of 
Churches; the Rev. David Zuverink, former 
pastor of the Glenville Presbyterian Church, 
and the Rev. Paul Younger, director of the 
Protestant Ministry to Poverty.” 

The other element to which Walker alluded, 
he said, is the “social theorists” both white 
and Negro. He identified them as social 
workers. 

“They are social workers, particularly in 
the field of relief, who want to enhance their 
own positions and get raises for themselves. 

“The recent march on Columbus, for in- 
stance, was promoted more by professional 
social workers than by relief clients.” 

Walker said the common pattern of riot- 
ing in big cities suggests a central source, but 
he said the existence of such a source re- 
mains to be proved. 

Walker also predicted a short future for 
the term “Black Power.” Already, he said, 
it has been given so many different inter- 
pretations that it is becoming a “babble” 
and it soon will cease to exist. 

“Power, like God, knows no color,” Walker 
said. “It is the instrument intelligent peo- 
ple use to make progress.“ 

Walker is in New Orleans, where, as direc- 
tor of Ohio’s industrial relations, he is at- 
tending the convention of the International 
Association of Government Labor Officials. 
He made his statements in an interview. 

None of the ministers named by Walker 
was available immediately for comment. 


[From the Cleveland Press, July 26, 1966] 


Leo Jackson WARNS COUNCIL OF ORGANIZED 
NEGRO THUGS 
(By Norman Mlachak) 

Thugs and hoodlums are engaged in an 
organized and systematic adventure to over- 
throw traditional leadership in Greater 
Cleveland’s Negro neighborhoods. 

Their attempts to intimidate residents 
and undermine leaders led to five nights of 
rioting which rocked the Hough area last 
week, according to Leo A. Jackson, Negro 
councilman in the Glenville area. 

“This was not a peaceful civil rights ac- 
tion,” Jackson said in an impassioned ad- 
dress in Council last night. 

“This was organized by thugs to intimi- 
date the people.” 

Lashing away at the organizers and per- 
petrators of the riot, Jackson described them 
as “an element which looks with contempt 
on the man who holds two jobs to support 
his family; disrupts schools and takes over 
playgrounds; snatches purses of women 
rather than seeking employment; bur- 
glarizes homes and stands around street cor- 
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ners treating our women with utter dis- 
respect.” 

The riots, Jackson said, were not an at- 
tempt to get “Whitey.” 

“You don’t get Whitey in a neighborhood 
where 99% of the people are Negro.” 

Jackson said the thugs provoking and par- 
tlolpating in the riot terrorized his neigh- 
bors. 


“It is the same element that told me they'd 
burn me out of my home where I live peace- 
fully with my wife and children. 

“Tt is a painful experience to maintain 
a vigil for four nights with a shotgun across 
my knee,” 

“You can build all the recreation areas 
you want and you won't get this element 
in them. It doesn’t want respect and order.” 

Jackson called on Council and the commu- 
nity to repudiate the rioters. He appealed to 
police to enforce the law strictly and rigidly. 

“We're going to maintain law and order 
in the Glenville Area. 

“Give us the protection so I won't have 
to sit night after night with a shotgun on 
my knees.” 

Ward 20 Councilman M. Morris Jackson 
told Council that he could not justify the 
loss in lives, property and security caused by 
the riots. 

“But it did not come without warning,” 
he said attributing its causes to broken prom- 
ises on urban renewal; inadequate housing 
and recreation facilities; insufficient city 
services and lack of an integrated police 
force. 

“These were the seeds of discontent that 
exploded last Monday night. Where do we 
go from here?” 

Mayor Locher called the riot the work 
of “thugs, hoodlums, arsonists and snipers” 
and said he would not yield to them because 
to do so would be to make a concession to 
lawlessness. 

“It is a responsibility of all of us to pro- 
vide remedies and solutions to problems that 
affect urban areas,” he said. 

“But there must be a recognition that this 
must begin with the individual and the in- 
dividual family. 

“All the government largess and its millions 
of dollars won't cure this if it doesn’t begin 
with the individual.” 

Four employment projects were underway, 
he said, when the rioting began. “The city 
itself said to those between the ages of 21 
and 25 years old: If you want a job come 
and get it.” 


DRUG PRICES IN ARGENTINA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on June 
22 of last year I introduced in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an article from the 
New York Journal of Commerce indi- 
cating that Decree No. 3042 of the Ar- 
gentine Ministry of Health might cause 
the bankruptcy and collapse of that na- 
tion’s pharmaceutical industry. The 
various companies in Argentina were 
asked to take certain steps to comply 
with the decree. This they have done. 
The Ministry of Health, with very few 
exceptions has not fulfilled its agree- 
ment and permitted a readjustment of 
prices by the companies which are being 
injured by this decree. I am hopeful 
that the new government in Buenos 
Aires will show its good faith by correct- 
ing the situation described in the article 
which I will insert in the Record follow- 
ing these remarks. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an article which appeared on 
March 17, 1966, in Confirmado, a pub- 
lication in Buenos Aires. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Confirmado, Buenos Aires, Mar. 17, 
1966] 
MEDICINES AND THE WHIMS OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH MINISTER 


The estimated dangerous consequences for 
the Argentine drug industry from Decree 
3042/65 are beginning to be felt: last week 
two laboratories had to merge, and a third 
one was sold to a US, company in order to 
survive. For the rest of the pharmaceutical 
industry the outlook is no brighter; merger 
is not always possible and selling to a foreign 
group is feasible only when a buyer is avail- 
able. The alternative for a high percentage 
of Argentine Laboratories seems to be—if 
circumstances do not change—bankruptcy. 

Both CAEME (Argentine Chamber of 
Medicinal Specialties) and CILFA (Indus- 
trial Center of Argentine Pharmaceutical 
Laboratories), representing the entire in- 
dustry are in agreement on the attitude of 
the Minister of Public Health, Arturo 
Gnativia, ie. that he does not appear to be 
attempting to solve the problem. “The 
GOnativia whim” as his intransigent position 
has become known does not correspond to 
the statements he has made. On November 
2, 1965, Onativia had a meeting—it was to 
be the last one—with the representatives of 
CAEME. At that time it was concluded: 
a) the period of price control established by 
Decree 3042 has lapsed; b) from that date, 
the Ministry would take into consideration 
any increase in manufacturing costs and 
would allow it to be reflected in the selling 
prices; c) submission of the complicated ac- 
counting forms prescribed by the Decree 
would no longer be required. 

Ten days later, Onativia met with the 
representatives of CILFA, and re-iterated the 
same conclusions arrived at with CAEME. 
However, four months later, none of these 
promises had been fulfilled, and laboratories 
continue to sell at the same prices, frozen 
since October 31, 1963. In reference to the 
submission of forms, there are no substantial 
changes; on the contrary, if in a few cases 
some slight price increases were allowed, 
many laboratories have been forced to in- 
troduce reductions even below the frozen 
prices. 

Paradoxically, the public of Buenos Aires 
is at present paying 20% more than before 
the Decree for many medicines; this being 
the result of the elimination of the discounts 
which the pharmacies previously were grant- 
ing on their own initiative. 

Hector M. Blanco, vice president of CAEME, 
recognizes that Onativia is justified to a cer- 
tain extent in trying to derive political bene- 
fits from the pricing of pharmaceuticals. But 
he firmly believes that the Minister “could 
obtain better results in that direction if he 
were honest and frank in the matter.“ Ona- 
tivia’s present policy, if pursued further, will 
cause the disappearance of the national drug 
industry, and will leave him facing the for- 
eign pool on which he will not be able to 
impose indefinitely price ceilings. 

Because of this politically-inspired price 
control, the industry has eliminated its al- 
locations for research work, The launching 
of new products has also been curtailed, thus 
denying the public the benefits of new medi- 
cines. 


There are some cracks, however, in Ona- 
tivia’s rigidity. Not long ago, the Minister or- 
dered a foreign-financed laboratory to intro- 
duce three drugs received from the U.S.A. and 
recognized as effective on certain types of 
tumors. This constituted a clear violation 
of Decree 3042, since the laboratory did not 
have to submit the manufacturing cost 
forms. Even though a sector of the public 
benefited from the imported drug, the pref- 
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erential treatment was detrimental to other 
laboratories capable of launching new prod- 
ucts for the good of public health. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF YANKEE 
ATOMIC ELECTRIC GROUP 


Mr. PAS TORE. Mr. President, I would 
like to call attention to the phenomenal 
progress in civilian nuclear power being 
made by one of our New England electric 
utility groups. I refer to the pioneering 
achievements of the Yankee Atomic Elec- 
tric Co. in constructing and operating the 
Yankee atomic electric plant at Rowe, 
Mass. This plant on June 30 completed 
5 years of commercial power operation. 

From time to time I and other mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy have informed this body of the 
progress being made in the application 
of nuclear energy to the generation of 
electric power. Current estimates pre- 
dict over 100 million kilowatts of installed 
nuclear capacity in this country by the 
year 1980. We are in the midst of a 
revolutionary change in the field of cen- 
tral station power. A few statistics il- 
lustrate this clearly. Two years ago less 
than one-half percent of the central sta- 
tion power in this country was nuclear. 
The big move to nuclear power started in 
1965 when 6,500,000 kilowatts of nuclear 
capacity—or 25 percent of all power 
plants ordered were nuclear. Thus far 
in 1966 plans for buying over 12 million 
kilowatts of nuclear power generating ca- 
pacity have been announced—or over 50 
percent of all central station capacity 
ordered. 

I trust that in the future when most 
of our electric power in this country will 
be generated through the use of atomic 
energy that we will all look back with 
pride to the pioneering efforts to which 
Iam calling attention today. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
through its reactor development program 
built and operated the Shippingport pres- 
surized-water reactor from which basic 
data were derived for the detailed de- 
sign of the Yankee plant. The Yankee 
plant is the first pressurized-water re- 
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actor constructed and operated by in- 
dustry. Since its initial operation a con- 
siderable number of commercial pres- 
surized-water reactor plants have been 
committed and are expected to contribute 
heavily to the nuclear portion of our Na- 
tion’s electric power capacity during the 
next several decades. 

There is a very important aspect of 
the accomplishment at Yankee which I 
have not yet mentioned. Financing of 
this plant was based upon estimates made 
in July of 1958. It has been found how- 
ever through actual operating experience 
that the plant was capable of almost one- 
third higher power rating than had been 
estimated and that the expenses were 
about one-fourth to one-fifth less than 
initially estimated. These figures are 
presented in detail in a memorandum 
dated July 11, 1966, and issued by Mr. 
William Webster, president of Yankee 
Atomic Electric Co. Without objection 
I would like to submit a copy of that 
memorandum for the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

YANKEE AToMIc ELECTRIC Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
To Yankee Directors: 

On June 30 Yankee completed five years 
of commercial power operation. Over this 
period we have been very fortunate to avoid 
major hard luck, to exceed our output esti- 
mates, and to be on the low side of cost 
figures. Our average power cost for these 
first five years was 9.8 mills/KWH*—this is 
less than two-thirds the July 1958 estimate 
of 15.3 mills/KWH. 

This result is due partly to the original 
low construction capital cost, partly to the 
attaining of a higher capability and more 
hours output than projected, and partly to 
a net saving in many assorted items of 
operating expense. These favorable develop- 
ments stem mainly from the capable and 
dedicated efforts of a very fine group of 
individuals. This letter is written to call to 
your attention and to record the accomplish- 
ments of our splendid “Yankee Team”. 

Here is a comparison of actual figures with 
the July 10, 1958 estimates that were used 
as a basis for Yankee financing. These fig- 
ures cover the first five years of commercial 
operation (July 1961 through June 1966). 
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Nate that the power costs shown above are based on 20-year straight-line de jation and normalized Federal 
income taxes. With 30-year depreciation and flow-through, as used by most of our. companies, the 5-year average 


power cost would have been 8.4 mills instead of 9.8. 


WILLIAM WEBSTER, 
President, 


JULY 11, 1966. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, be- 
cause of my special interest in atomic 
energy and because I feel that atomic 
energy can make an important contribu- 
tion to the peaceful activities of this Na- 
tion and of the world, it gives me special 
pleasure to learn of the fine record that 
has been established at Yankee and to 


see in this record of performance clear 
indication that economic nuclear power 
is close at hand if not already with us. 

Again I congratulate Mr. Webster and 
each and every member utility of the 
Yankee Co. for this fine record. Their 
confidence expressed a number of years 
ago in the ability of the atom to con- 
tribute significantly to this peacetime 
application has been shown to be well- 
founded. 


July 28, 1966 


“SUPER” 6TH ARMORED DIVISION 
REUNION 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, members 
of the 6th Armored Division Association 
today begin their 19th annual reunion. 
Members of the association and their 
families will be here in Washington for 
3 days with the Sheraton-Park Hotel as 
reunion headquarters. 

Being a member of the 6th Armored 
Division Association is a source of great 
personal pride to me. I served with this 
division during World War II under a 
great division commander, Maj. Gen. 
Robert W. Grow, now retired. For most 
of the time in action, we were part of the 
3d U.S. Army under General Patton. 

It is natural to be proud of one’s mili- 
tary unit. I know that many of my col- 
leagues here have similar attachments. 

But I hope I will be pardoned in saying 
that members of the 6th Armored Di- 
vision Association have special justifica- 
tion for their pride. 

The division participated in five ma- 
jor campaigns in France and Germany, 
including action in the Battle of the 
Bulge. In these battles more than 1,200 
members of the division lost their lives 
and more than 4,000 others were 
wounded. 

The division landed on the Normandy 
Peninsula on July 18, 1944, and for the 
next 221 consecutive days the division 
was constantly in contact with the en- 
emy. Between July 18 and May 8, 
when the war in Europe ended, the divi- 
sion fought through campaigns in Nor- 
mandy, northern France, the Rhineland, 
Ardennes, and central Europe. The di- 
vision raced across Germany in a final 
burst of bold power and skill which 
helped end the war quickly. 

From the time it landed in Normandy 
until the end of the war, a total of 
nearly 10 months, the division was in 
combat continually except for a period 
of less than 2 weeks. 

As General Grow later commented: 

From the hedges of Brittany through the 
forest gorges of the Ardennes and the flooded 
bottoms of Lorraine, to the beautiful rolling 
hills of Saxony, the division mastered every 
variety of terrain. 


The 6th Armored Division ceased to 
exist as a separate unit 3 years, 7 months, 
and 3 days after it was activated at Fort 
Knox, Ky. 

The memories of those days remain 
clear today. Yet when members now 
get together at the reunions, the talk is 
more of the pleasant memories of past 
associations and not the grim and bit- 
ter struggle we all went through. 

Talk at our reunions is also of the fu- 
ture, and the association is contributing 
to that future through a scholarship 

program begun in 1962. Each year two 
students having some relation to asso- 
ciation members are awarded scholar- 
ships on a competitive basis. 

Our reunions are family affairs. The 
District of Columbia Task Force, which 
has arranged the reunion program, has 
made sure to provide plenty of time for 
families to see our beautiful Capital City. 
As one member of the association, I wel- 
come them to Washington. 
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URBAN RENEWAL IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, as 
long as the Congress continues to deny 
home rule to the District of Columbia, it 
has the obligation to consider legislation 
concerning the needs of the District. 
One of the most urgent of these needs is 
urban renewal. 

But the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee has adopted a rider to the mili- 
tary construction bill which would pre- 
vent the District of Columbia from car- 
rying out an urban renewal project on 
the old Bolling-Anacostia airfields. 

Official findings have indicated that 
continued use of these fields for airplanes 
would pose a safety hazard, in view of 
the proximity of National Airport. The 
President has asked that this urban re- 
newal project be completed next sum- 
mer. The amendment which would 
“preserve” these airfields for future 
military use—unforeseen by the Defense 
Department—is irresponsible and di- 
rectly opposed to the best interests of 
Washington and its residents. 

Today’s Evening Star contains a co- 
gent editorial on this point. The Star 
calls the rationale of the amendment a 
phony argument, and I agree. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be reprinted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WRONG THINKING 

The latest effort of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to block an urgently needed 
District urban renewal project on a part 
of the old Bolling-Anacostia fiying fields 
makes no more sense today than a similar 
effort made a year ago. 

In defense of this ridiculous action, L 
MENDEL Rivers, the committee chairman, is 
sticking largely to the same phony argu- 
ment as was used before: That the entire 
vast Bolling-Anacostia complex should be 
“preserved” for a future military use. 

What future use? The Pentagon, which 
is in the best position to know, is unaware of 
one. The truth is that Washington's federal 
and local planning agencies have been work- 
ing hand-in-glove with the Defense De- 
partment in laying out the renewal area. 
The immediate and future military needs, 
including space for a “Little Pentagon” office 
building, have been fully agreed upon as a 
starting point. Accordingly, the land left 
for urban renewal has been trimmed to less 
than half the total of 940 acres. And mili- 
tary officials are fully in accord with the 
arrangements. 

Perhaps recognizing the flimsiness of his 
position on this score, Mr. Rivers has 
dreamed up another argument to bolster 
his committee’s latest proposal for a five- 
year “freeze” on the area. Instead of being 
used for urban renewal, Mr. RIVERS now says, 
parts of the large tract might be converted 
to use as a “general airport” for private fly- 
ing to relieve the load on National Airport. 
And what is surprising about the scheme is 
that it has drawn support from the Federal 
Aviation Agency. 

The FAA switch is surprising first because 
it conflicts head-on with President Johnson’s 
own clearly worded directive of only a year 
ago to the effect that work should proceed 
immediately on a Bolling-Anacostia urban 
renewal plan, to be completed no later than 
July 1, 1967. It is surprising, secondly, be- 
cause the FAA, no less than a year ago, vehe- 
mently opposed any type of air operations at 
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Bolling-Anacostia as a hazard to National's 
flight patterns. 

To be sure, the influx of jets at National 
has modified that airport's flight patterns to 
some extent. And FAA officials claim they 
endorse the Rivers scheme only as a tem- 
porary measure, which is not intended to 
block the urban renewal program for all time. 

As the FAA is well aware, however, the type 
of “temporary” program advanced by Mr. 
Rivers, once begun, would surely not be cut 
off by the time the urban renewal program 
is slated to begin a year from now. The con- 
sternation and outrage expressed at the 
House committee action—and at the FAA 
position—by the Planning Commission, the 
United Planning Organization and the Dis- 
trict Democratic Central Committee is wholly 
justified. 

Two steps are in order. The White House 
should reiterate the fact that the mischie- 
vous “freeze” order, attached by the House 
committee to a military construction bill in 
the form of a rider, is directly contrary to 
administration policy regarding the urban re- 
newal projects. And the House, when it has 
2 e should strike the rider from 

e 3 


DON’T BLAME FARMERS AND 
RANCHERS FOR INFLATION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I am dis- 
turbed very much to note that the cost 
of living has gone up again. Figures for 
the month of June indicate that the 
consumer price index rose three-tenths 
of 1 percent. This latest increase car- 
ried the index up to a level equal to 112 
percent of the 1957-59 average, an in- 
crease of 2.5 percent over a year ago. 

All of these figures mean different 
things to different economists, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but to the working American they 
mean only one thing. His dollar buys 
him a little less than it did a month ago, 
noticeably less than it did a year ago, 
and much less than it did 8 years ago. 
He is not fooled by the small monthly 
creeping increases in the price of living 
because he knows all too well that these 
small increases add up month after 
month until the increase is not small at 
all. In fact, he finds that he now pays 
$11.29 for the same market basket of 
goods which cost him only $10 in 1959. 

I am disturbed also, to note that the 
administration seems determined to place 
the blame for this unjustified rise in 
prices everywhere but where it belongs— 
on the fiscally unresponsible spending 
policies of the administration itself. 

A number of calls have gone out for 
housewives to restrain their spending, 
for farmers and ranchers to cut back, for 
businessmen and industry to curtail 
expenses. 

None of these actions has done much 
to curb an inflation which is out of the 
so-called creeping stage and moving at 
a brisk trot if not faster. Of course they 
haven’t done any good, Mr. President, 
because the real culprit is the Federal 
Government which has insisted on 
spending money it does not have—sort 
of “going now and maybe paying later.” 
The Federal Government may or may not 
pay later, but the average American, 
be he worker, farmer or businessman, is 
paying right now. 

The housewife is paying when she goes 
to the market and finds food prices up 
three-tenths of 1 percent in a month. 
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But in spite of what some Government 
officials would have us believe, she is not 
paying the price increase to the farmer 
or rancher. 

I think it is particularly unfortunate 
that farmers and ranchers have been 
singled out by many of those casting 
about for culprits responsible for the in- 
creased cost of living. In many cases, 
if the farmer is not charged directly he 
certainly is convicted by implication. 

No less a spokesman than Agriculture 
Secretary Orville Freeman has implied 
that recent consumer price increases are 
tied to farm produce prices. Secretary 
Freeman has said that he was “pleased” 
to report that farm prices have mod- 
erated from what he called highs re- 
sponsible for most consumer food cost 
increases. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. As a matter of fact, prices paid 
to the farmer have gone in the reverse 
direction. Even though farm prices have 
increased 4 percent since 1960, they are 
still 14 percent below what they were in 
1952. This 4-percent increase in farm 
prices did not keep pace with the 8-per- 
cent increase in farm production costs 
during that same period. Even with a 
14-percent drop in farm prices from their 
1952 levels, the housewife is not getting 
food for less; she is getting it for about 
18 percent more. 

The rise in prices being paid by the 
housewife is the result of an increase of 
41 percent in costs after the food leaves 
the farm. And it is a result of federally 
induced inflation. 

There are a number of instances in 
which Federal policies have worked 
against the farmer or rancher, increas- 
ing his costs and decreasing his prices, 
catching him in a squeeze between lower 
income and inflation: 

Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
of grain have been used by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to lower farm prices. 

Increased imports are threatening 
dairy and other farmers. 

Export of cattle hides was restricted 
to lower the price of leather, but the cost 
of shoes went up anyway. 

Butter and pork were taken off the 
mess tables of our servicemen. 

Also, if Congress had not acted 
promptly, the school milk program would 
have been wiped out. 

When not faced by adverse Agriculture 
Department policies, our farmers and 
ranchers have had to contend with sim- 
ilarly unenlightened decisions by the 
Labor Department. One of the major 
reasons why fruits and vegetables cost 
more today than a year ago is the higher 
production cost forced on farmers by im- 
practical policies. 

For instance, California recently had 
nearly $6 million worth of asparagus 
waiting to be harvested and in danger 
of rotting in the field—yet Federal 
labor policies prevented growers from 
obtaining help to harvest the crop. 
Farmers tried to obtain domestic work- 
ers to avert the crisis but were unsuc- 
cessful. Had the Labor Department not 
issued such stringent prohibitions against 
the use of bracero labor, this cost-in- 
creasing harvest crisis could have been 
avoided, 
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I find absolutely no farmers who can 
understand why many top Federal offi- 
cials are pressing so hard for a reduc- 
tion in farm prices when farm prices are 
now at only 80 percent of parity and are 
continually declining. 

The farmer and rancher cannot be 
blamed for today’s higher consumer 
prices. The return he gets is less, not 
more, than in previous years. 

The housewife cannot be blamed for 
today’s higher food prices. She selects 
her purchases today ever more carefully, 
not more haphazardly. 

It is about time the Federal Govern- 
ment quit pointing its accusing finger 
at somebody else and resolved to get its 
own spending house in order. The road 
to lower living costs and to improved 
farm prices lies in the resumption of 
Federal sanity. 

It is time the Federal Government at- 
tacked inflation, not its citizens. 


TRIBUTE TO AMBASSADOR 
REISCHAUER 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished career of our Ambassador to 
Japan, Edwin O. Reischauer, is coming 
to a close and in my view this distin- 
guished diplomat is deserving of the Na- 
tion’s highest praise. 

During a period when good United 
States-Japanese relations were essential 
to the peace of Asia, Ambassador Rei- 
schauer served as an excellent conduit of 
good will between our two countries. 
The Nation will rely on his judgment in 
future years in its deliberations on Asian 
affairs. 

In my official visits to Japan I found 
him always cordial and helpful and most 
responsive to the interests and needs of 
American citizens. He was particularly 
helpful recently in assisting the Nevada 
mining industry in its dealings with Jap- 
anese industry. 

The editorial in praise of the Ambas- 
sador which appeared in the July 27, 
1966, edition of the Washington Daily 
News comments on this subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial ap- 
pear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMBASSADOR RETIRES 

Our Ambassador to Japan, Edwin O. Rei- 
schauer, is giving up his post to return to 
Harvard, where he was teaching when Presi- 
dent Kennedy appointed him more than five 
years ago. His credentials were patently tops: 
born in Tokyo, fluent in Japanese, well versed 
in Japanese and Asian affairs, married to a 
Japanese lady. But even better has been his 
outstanding performance. 

During these five years of dramatic change 
in Asia, Ambassador Reischauer has done an 
intelligent and constructive job of reporting 
on Japan to us, and representing us to the 
Japanese, He has steadily helped forge closer 
links between the United States, with our 
deep interests in Asia, and Japan, one of 
Asia's prime powers. In an important bit of 
peace-making on the side, he was instru- 
mental behind the scenes in the restoration 
of normal relations between Japan and South 
Korea, its former colony. 

So, three cheers. One for Prof. Reischauer. 
We will be listening for his voice on Asian 
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affairs. One for professors and other egg- 
heads of this cut, who can serve the country 
as well, or maybe better, than campaign con- 
tributors, fashionable hostesses, and the like. 
And one for Presidential appointees, over ca- 
reer diplomats, when the President has a 
good one. 


NATIONAL CONSPIRACY SEEN IN 
RIOTS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article by 
David Lawrence and published in today’s 
Washington Evening Star be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL CONSPIRACY SEEN IN RIOTS 
(By David Lawrence) 


Senator Frank J. LauscHe, Democrat, of 
Ohio, is one of the most independent-minded 
men in the Senate and has the confidence of 
the people of his state, where he served five 
terms as governor and previously as mayor 
of Cleveland. He has just spoken out about 
the riot in Cleveland as well as the disturb- 
ances in other parts of the country, and his 
conclusion is that the disorders and the loot- 
ing are part of a national conspiracy me- 
thodical and manifestly directed by experts.” 

Lausch addressed yesterday a convention 
in Chicago of the Independent Grocers’ Alli- 
ance, and he minced no words as he warned 
civil rights leaders that the street demon- 
strations are not helping their cause. He 
said in part: 

“What is the difference between stimulat- 
ing the masses to a fever pitch of violence 
under the guise of nonviolence and stirring 
up the emotion of people with lawlessness 
as your objective? Wrought-up emotions 
stir up normal reactions regardless of the in- 
tent of their perpetrator. Government must 
remain supreme. No sector of our society or 
our economy should be permitted to exercise 
powers greater than those exercised by the 
government.” 

The Senator referred to the riots in cities 
across the country, and then added: 

“The mode of operation, especially in the 
Cleveland riot, indicated design and orga- 
nization. The technique adopted clearly 
showed that there were certain centrally 
managed tactics keeping the riot in progress 
while many innocent people became involved 
in it.” 

“The riots have not been a help to the 
cause of the Negro. The advocates of ‘black 
power,’ ‘get whitey’ and ‘take the gun and 
the holster away from the white man and 
put it on the black man,’ are clearly adopt- 
ing a course of extremism. They are advo- 
cating action which coincides completely 
with the action about which they so justly 
complain in certain parts of the country.” 

The Ohio Senator said that increased de- 
flance of law and order is due in large part 
to those “civic leaders, including clergymen," 
who publicly argue that “civil disobedience 
is justifiable if one believes the law to be 
morally wrong.” 

While LauscHe was making his speech, 
news dispatches from Cleveland reported that 
& 17-year-old Negro youth had told a grand 
jury investigating the riots there that the 
looting, fire-bombing and sniping had been 
planned by a gang known as the Black 
Panthers. 

The Negro boy said there were about 200 
“hell raisers” in the organization and that 
he himself took part in the rioting and threw 
several firebombs. 


City and state officials in Cleveland are de- - 


termined to get at the facts. Louis B. 
Seltzer, retired editor of the Cleveland Press 
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who is foreman of the grand jury, is quoted 
by the United Press International as saying: 

“The grand jury saw enough to realize that 
the violence was organized and planned be- 
cause of specific targets singled out for loot- 
ing and burning.” 

There was a time when most of the racial 
disturbances were in Southern states, and the 
National Guard in Mississippi, for example, 
was superseded by federal troops on the 
theory that a court order was involved and 
that the guardsmen might not be too en- 
thusiastic about intervening. Since those 
days, however, riots have occurred in Roches- 
ter, Brooklyn, New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles and a dozen other smaller communities 
in states outside the South. 

During the last few days criticism has been 
voiced by a few Negro leaders about the 
phrase “black power” as used by Chairman 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. He denies any 
intention to stimulate racial feeling, but the 
net effect of the cries for “black power“ has 
been to stir up animosities between the races 
and arouse fears that the uneducated and 
irresponsible elements—both Negro and 
white—in the big cities will become involved 
in more and more disorders. 

Here in Washington, Congress is well aware 
that resentment is building up in different 
parts of the country because of the stimulus 
given by men in public life to “demonstra- 
tions.” Politicians are beginning to talk 
about possible reaction at the polls in No- 
vember that may come as a result of the 
overemphasis on civil rights and the lack of 
emphasis on individual responsibility and 
the maintenance of order. 


PFC. DENTON W. CROCKER, JR., OF 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, Pfc. Denton W. Crocker, Jr., 
of Saratoga Springs, N. V., died last 
month of wounds suffered in Vietnam, 
just 1 day after his 19th birthday. Pri- 
vate, first class, Crocker's desire for serv- 
ice to his fellow man, both in the 101st 
Airborne Division and as a civilian, was 
well described in an article in the Sara- 
togian, on June 6, 1966. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“He Hap So MucH To Gren! —DENTrON W. 
Crocker, JR., 19, KILLED IN VIETNAM 
“He had so much to give. We couldn’t be- 

lieve he wouldn’t come back, so he could give 

it here.” 

Mrs. Denton Crocker was speaking of her 
son, Pfc. Denton W. Crocker, Jr., who died of 
wounds in Viet Nam June 4, one day after 
his 19th birthday. 

Young Crocker, a member of the Class of 
1965 at Saratoga Springs High School, was 
the first Saratoga Springs boy to be killed 
by enemy action in Viet Nam and the third 
in Saratoga County. 


WANTED TO HELP PEOPLE 


Determined from the time the American 
involvement in Viet Nam started to grow to 
“help the Vietnamese people,” Denton 
finished high school early so that he could 
enlist in the Army. 

He joined the 10ist Airborne Division, 
volunteered for duty in Viet Nam and man- 
aged to get a transfer from supply services 
to a line infantry company. There he saw 
weeks and weeks of combat action with the 
“Gypsies,” an elite force of shock troops,” 
sent on one mission after another against 
the Viet Cong. 
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And on June 4, his family was notified by 
telegram he “died of wounds received from 
hostile arms fire while on a combat 
operation,” 

RECALL HIS DETERMINATION 

In their home at 118 White St., Mrs. Crock- 
er and his father, Dr. Denton W. Crocker, 
who is chairman of the biology department 
at Skidmore, recalled their son’s determina- 
tion to get involved in the war. 

From the time he was a little boy, his 
mother said, he had been a prolific reader 
and had developed a real commitment to 
the ideals of freedom and of devotion to duty, 
things I suppose we all believe in, but don't 
do very much about.” 

In the early part of his senior year in high 
school he began to press for permission to 
enlist. Finally, it was agreed that he should 
graduate from high school, and then could 
enter service. 

And so, he was graduated in March, 1965. 
On the way, he had scored the highest of 
any Saratoga High senior and fourth in the 
county on the Regents scholarship exam. But 
use of that scholarship, he figured, could wait 
more important affairs. 

“I asked him whether he would be happy 
in service,” his mother said, “and he said 
that it was not the point to be happy. Last 
fall, he was happy. He was working with 
the Vietnamese and some of them expressed 
gratitude for the American presence.” 

The young soldier was concerned with more 
than combat. He found the country beau- 
tiful, but saw the children starving. That 
was while he was on a 101st Division opera- 
tion near Tuyhoa. 

He wrote and asked that his family recruit 
some assistance for the Vietnamese civilians 
through the Marine Civic Action Program, 
affiliated with CARE, The Marines, stabilized 
as a garrison force, had more opportunity 
to do that sort of thing, he explained. They 
could provide, with Care, the tools, food, 
clothing and other things the villagers 
needed. 

WAS THERE S % MONTHS 

Private Crocker had arrived in Viet Nam 
8% months ago, after basic training at Fort 
Dix and paratroop training at Fort Benning, 
Ga. 

Originally he was in the supply services, 
although even there he earned the Combat 
Infantryman’s Badge. But, said a high 
school classmate who had stopped to share a 
letter with his family, Denton had written, 
“You couldn't sit and see friends risking 
their lives.” 

“I guess this (The Infantry Badge) wasn't 
enough for him,” said his father. He man- 
aged to get transferred to a line company, 

He had written once that he had been on 
13 combat patrols. A last letter to his class- 
mate had said that he had been on combat 
missions for five weeks, mostly near the 
Cambodian border. 

LEFT HOSPITAL 

When he wrote, he was hospitalized in 
Saigon, for what cause his family does not 
know. He had seen his best friend killed 
by his side and was willing to come off the 
combat line. 

But, he evidently returned to combat from 
the hospital and received his fatal wounds. 

He was born June 3, 1947 in Ithaca, and 
came to Saratoga Springs when his father 
joined the Skidmore faculty. He is survived, 
in addition to his parents, by two sisters, 
Carol, 16, and Candace, 714; and a brother, 
Ralph, 9. 


NEW PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROCE- 
DURES ESTABLISHED BY HEW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare issued on March 18, 1966, some new 
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public assistance procedures which, in 
my judgment, go straight to the heart of 
one of the most troubling welfare prob- 
lems in the District of Columbia. This 
most troubling problem is not, as some 
would have us believe, that welfare rolls 
in the District of Columbia are in danger 
of being greatly padded by alleged 
“chiselers” who violate the man-in-the- 
house” rule. The serious and troubling 
problem of welfare in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal is that welfare practices are too often 
an assault against the human dignity, 
which welfare recipients possess in the 
same measure as do other Americans. 

It is to this issue of human dignity that 
I am delighted to see these new proce- 
dures of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare address themselves. 
Handbook Transmittal No. 77 deals with 
the subject: “Methods for the Determi- 
nation of Eligibility.” These new proce- 
dures take a fresh look at the practices 
of special investigators, trained in police 
methods, about whom there has been 
much discussion in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The new procedures require 
changes in these methods, changes which 
I, for one, plead will be implemented in 
the fullest measure by the District’s De- 
partment of Public Welfare. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would seem to me that the 
changes are so sound and long overdue 
that the Department should put them 
into practice immediately, rather than 
by July 1, 1967, when each State plan 
will be required to implement them. 

I want to detail what I think are the 
key elements of these new procedures: 

First, Handbook Provision 2220, sec- 
tion 1, requires that procedures and 
policies in a State plan for public assist- 
ance must respect the rights of individ- 
uals under the U.S. Constitution” and 
should “not result in practices that vio- 
late the individual's privacy, or personal 
dignity, or harass him or violate his con- 
stitutional rights.” 

This is a most timely and needed re- 
minder to welfare departments through- 
out the country. Officially, it has al- 
ways been incumbent on welfare depart- 
ments to respect the rights of individuals 
under the Constitution. But I am grati- 
fied to see that the new procedures begin 
to spell out some of the practices which 
violate the rights of welfare applicants 
and recipients. Handbook Provision 2230 
illustrates the practices which are con- 
trary to a sound welfare program: 
“States must especially guard against 
violations in such areas as entering a 
home by force, or without permission, 
or under false pretenses, making home 
visits outside of working hours, and par- 
ticularly making such visits during sleep- 
ing hours; and searching in the home, 
for example, in rooms, closets, drawers, 
or papers, to seek clues to possible decep- 
tion.” 

These are not idle illustrations. They 
have a familiar ring in the District of 
Columbia. There have been charges by 
clients that each of these now prohibited 
and cruel methods has been used by spe- 
cial welfare investigators. On the other 
hand, we have had denials about their 
use by the special investigators in recent 
months. Nevertheless there seems to be 
the strongest temptation among these 
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investigators to justify their continued 
presence on some public welfare payrolls 
and there were unquestionably, in the 
period of large-scale investigations, many 
instances of midnight visits, entering 
homes by force, and searches without the 
consent of the relief client. 

I think the changed procedures place 
a particular responsibility on the De- 
partment of Public Welfare to assure 
that the prohibited practices will not be 
tolerated. But there is also a further 
great responsibility placed on the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare: The Department must monitor the 
enforcement of this procedure with ut- 
most viligance. 

A second procedure incorporated in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare revision again speaks to the is- 
sue of the welfare client or applicant as 
a person possessed of dignity. Provision 
2220, section Ha, says that “Applicants 
and recipients will be relied upon as the 
primary source of information about 
their eligibility.” Section 2230 elabo- 
rates on this provision, noting that Re- 
liance on the applicant—and public rec- 
ords—as the primary source of informa- 
tion will ordinarily make it unnecessary 
to consult other sources of information.” 
This is sound, in my opinion, for it ap- 
plies the same principle to a welfare 
application as is applied to an income 
tax return or a social security applica- 
tion. The Government, in the latter two 
instances, accepts the taxpayer or the 
social security applicant as the primary 
source of information and will ordinarily 
not consult with other sources of in- 
formation. This has not been so in re- 
gard to public welfare. Verification has 
too often meant long, drawn-out applica- 
‘tion periods during which hungry adults 
and hungry children need to wait for a 
decision on their applications. The ex- 
tended efforts to verify every possible 
source of information are not only time 
consuming and often wasteful; their 
basic assumption is that the welfare ap- 
plicant has made out an application form 
with an intent to deceive. This, I sub- 
mit, is contrary to our treatment of 
others who have financial dealings with 
government and, very importantly, dam- 
ages the main purpose of welfare, which 
is to meet human need. 

Related to this is the procedure which 
advises the local department of public 
welfare that it cannot rely on a “blan- 
ket” consent by the applicant for all the 
investigations it may decide to undertake 
when determining a client’s eligibility— 
provision 2230, section 5c. It is unfortu- 
nate that the applicant’s signature on the 
welfare form has been used to justify all 
manner of undercover investigations, in- 
cluding contacts with any source, wheth- 
er discussed with and authorized by the 
applicant or not. The questionable visi- 
tations and searches of clients’ homes, 
the ferreting out of information from a 
client’s neighbors, all of these have been 
defended in some quarters by this “blan- 
ket” consent which the client’s signature 
is supposed to give to public welfare au- 
thorities. 

In the new procedures, a limitation is 
being placed on one aspect of the consent 
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issue—contacts with collateral sources 
will need the specific consent of the 
client. I look toward an exploration by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare of how authorization by the 
client should be applied to special in- 
vestigations. 

The new set of procedures formulated 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare therefore raises many ques- 
tions about the philosophy which has 
guided the District’s Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. It is perfectly clear that 
special investigators are a problem in 
and of themselves, possibly even a threat 
to the intent of the Congress, in enacting 
social welfare legislation, to help feed, 
provide shelter, and clothe those who are 
unable to care for themselves. It is evi- 
dent that the methods of the investiga- 
tors are seriously questioned, yet the Dis- 
trict of Columbia carries more such in- 
vestigative personnel on its payroll than 
any other city in the United States. With 
these investigators, and no doubt be- 
cause there are so many of them, the ad- 
ministrative costs per aid-to-families- 
with-dependent-children case in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia far exceed that of any 
State in the Union. These are not the 
costs of the grant to the needy client; I 
refer only to the costs of administering 
this grant. 

Whether examined on economic, legal 
or moral grounds, there is substantial 
evidence that special investigators in the 
District’s welfare program have not add- 
ed very much soundness to its operation. 

I welcome the new procedural changes 
established by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and look to their 
fullest implementation in the Nation’s 
Capital at the earliest possible time. 

I ask unanimous consent that Hand- 
book Transmittal 77 be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1966. 
HANDBOOK TRANSMITTAL No. 77 
To: State Agencies Administering Approved 
Public Assistance Plans. 
From: Fred H. Steininger, Director. 
Subject: Methods for Determination of Eli- 
gibllity—Handbook IV-2200. 

Material transmitted: IV-2200-2230 (Effec- 
tive 7/1/67). 

Material superseded: IV-—2200-2241, dated 
7/31/68 (Effective 7/1/67). 

BACKGROUND AND EXPLANATION 

The enclosed statement has been developed 
in response to a long recognized need for a 
comprehensive statement about methods for 
determination of eligibility in public assist- 
ance programs under the Social Security Act. 
This is a crucial area of administration, both 
for achieving the objectives of the programs 
and for maximum efficiency in administra- 
tion, 

This material is limited to conformity—to 
requirements for State plans and the inter- 
pretation of those requirements. It differs 
from current Handbook material primarily 
as follows: 

1. It imposes a requirement that the State 
plan contain policies and procedures for de- 
termination of eligibility that are consistent 
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with the objectives of the program and the 
constitutional and statutory rights of appli- 
cants and recipients and that do not violate 
those rights or the individual's privacy or 
personal dignity, or harass the individual. 

2. It deletes material now in IV-2232 on 
Federal financial participation. This subject 
is treated in IV-5514. 

3. IV-2220, item 4a clearly establishes a 
time limit of 30 days for promptness in acting 
on information about changes that may 
affect a recipient's eligibility. 

4. IV-2220, item 5a and 5ce make mandatory 
a practice now recommended in IV-2241— 
relying on the individual as the primary 
source of information; and limiting the veri- 
fication of conditions of eligibility to those 
“reasonably necessary to assure that expendi- 
tures under the program will be legal.” 

5. IV-2230, item 5c contains new specific 
content about obtaining the individual's 
consent for outside contacts and the way 
the agency makes such contacts. 


SUBMITTAL OF PLAN MATERIAL 


All State agencies are required to submit 
plan material to comply with the enclosed 
material. 

Plan amendments implementing these re- 
quirements for each program should be sub- 
mitted to the appropriate regional office as 
early as possible, but not later than April 1, 
1967, as plan approval will be necessary prior 
to release of the grants for the quarter begin- 
ning July 1, 1967, the effective date of the 
requirements, Preferably, plan material 
covering the six plan requirements should be 
submitted as a unit, as an integral part of 
the State plan. However, if the State agency, 
upon review of its current approved plan 
provisions on determination of eligibility, be- 
lieves that any of them fully meet one or 
more of the six plan requirements in the 
enclosed material, such plan material may be 
cited in respect to the identified specific plan 
requirement(s) in IV-2200. This is impor- 
tant so that there is mutual understanding 
of the identity and content of the plan 
provisions governing practice under the ap- 
proved plan with respect to “Methods for 
Determination of Eligibility.” 


EFFECT ON OTHER POLICIES 

To the extent that other current policies in 
the Handbook may be inconsistent with the 
enclosed Handbook statement, when it be- 
comes effective the latter will govern. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR HANDBOOK MAINTENANCE 


1. In Part IV, at the top of pages 2200 
through 2241-p. 4, dated 7/31/63, put the 
notation “Remove this page on 7/1/67" with 
pen-and-ink. 

2. In Part IV. insert the enclosed pages 
immediately following page 2241-p. 4, dated 
7/31/63. 

3. Make appropriate notation on the Form. 
Record of Receipt of Handbook Transmittals 
HANDEOOK OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Part IV. Eligibility, Assistance, and Services 
2000-2999. Methods for Determination of 
Eligibility, 3/18/66 
2200. * for Determination of Eligi- 

ty 
2210. Provisions of the Act 

Sections 2(a), 402(a), 1002(a), 1402(a), 
and 1602(a) specify that: 

“A State plan . must. . . (5) provide 
such methods of administration. . as are 
found by the Secretary to be necessary for 
eee and efficient operation of the 
plan: 

Sections 2 (a) (10) (B), 2a) (11) (D), and 
1602 (a) (13) specify that a State plan under 
Title I or XVI must: 

“Include reasonable standards, consistent 
with the objectives of this title, for deter- 
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mining eligibility for and the extent of” aid 
or assistance under the plan. 


2220. Requirements for State Plans 

Effective July 1, 1967, a State plan under 
titles I, IV, X, XIV, and XVI must: 

1. Include policies and procedures for de- 
termination of eligibility for assistance or 
other services that are consistent with the 
objectives of the program, and that respect 
the rights of individuals under the United 
States Constitution, the Social Security Act, 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (see 
Supplement C), and all other relevant pro- 
visions of Federal and State laws, and that 
will not result in practices that violate the 
individual’s privacy or personal dignity, or 
harass him, or violate his constitutional 
rights. 

2. Provide that (a) each person who wishes 
to do so will be given an opportunity to ap- 
ply without delay for public assistance and 
other services, (b) prompt action will be 
taken on each application, and (c) assist- 
ance will be given promptly and will con- 
tinue regularly to all eligible persons until 
they are found to be ineligible, so long as 
assistance is being provided under the spe- 
cific category. 

8. Provide that each decision that an ap- 
plicant for or recipient of assistance or other 
services is eligible or ineligible will be sup- 
ported by information in the case record 
that shows either that all eligibility require- 
ments of the State plan are met or that 
one or more such requirements is not met. 

4. Provide that eligibility will be deter- 
mined in each case where an individual has 
been determined to be eligible: 

a. Through prompt action within a speci- 
fied time period—no longer than 30 days— 
after the agency has information which in- 
dicates that changes in a recipient’s circum- 
stances may affect the amount of assistance 
to which he is entitled or may make hi 
ineligible. ; 

b. Through regular periodic redetermina- 
tion at specified intervals, of eligibility fac- 
tors subject to change—intervals no longer 
than 3 months in AFDC-UP, 6 months in 
other AFDC cases, and 12 months in the 
other categories. 

5. Provide that in the process of determi- 
nation of initial and continuing eligibility: 

a. Applicants and recipients will be re- 
lied upon as the primary source of informa- 
tion about their eligibility, after an adequate 
interpretation of the agency's requirements, 
and the agency will help them provide needed 
information, or, if they are unable to do so, 
because of physical or mental or other dif- 
ficulties, the agency will obtain the neces- 
sary information for them. 

b. Each determination of eligibility will 
include at least one interview with the ap- 
plicant or recipient, or, if direct contact with 
him is impractical or would delay case action, 
with someone acting responsibly for him. 
Where a declaration form or similar proce- 
dure is used, the interview may take place 
within a reasonable time after determination 
of eligibility. 

c. Verification of conditions of eligibility 
will be limited to what is reasonably neces- 
sary to assure that expenditures under the 
program will be legal. 

d. Applicants and recipients will be noti- 
fied in writing that assistance has been au- 
thorized in a stated amount or that it has 
been denied or terminated for a specified 
reason, 

6. Include a description of the methods by 
which the State agency will be kept currently 
informed about local agencies’ adherence to 
the State’s plan provisions concerning the 
above requirements and to the State agency’s 
procedural requirements for methods for de- 
termination of eligibility. (See II-4200 re 
State-wide operation.) 

2230. Interpretation of requirements 

The above requirements for State plans are 

considered essential for proper and efficient 
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operation of public assistance programs un- 
der the Social Security Act. They reflect the 
basic principles about the rights and respon- 
sibilities of individuals and of governmental 
agencies in our democracy. They are neces- 
sary in order that these rights shall be pro- 
tected in the determination of eligibility. 
They are also necessary to achieve the broad 
objectives of the programs for individuals and 
families and for society. Public assistance 
programs based on these requirements will 
inspire public confidence so that those who 
are eligible will make appropriate use of the 
programs and those who do not need them 
will respect both the agency and those who 
avail themselves of the agency's assistance 
and other services. 

The following explains the import of the 
corresponding items in IV—2220. 

1, The requirement that a State plan con- 
tain policies and procedures for determina- 
tion of eligibility that are consistent with 
program objectives and that respect legal 
rights of individuals and do not violate the 
individual's privacy or personal dignity, or 
harass him or violate his constitutional 
rights, necessitates the testing of each perti- 
nent policy and procedure against those posi- 
tive and negative criteria. If the program is 
locally administered with State supervision, 
the State agency must see that supplemen- 
tary locally developed procedures are con- 
sistent with this requirement. 

The prohibition against a State plan con- 
taining policies and procedures for determi- 
nation of eligibility that will result in viola- 
tion of privacy or personal dignity, that con- 
stitute harassment, or that violate constitu- 
tional rights, requires careful and continuing 
attention to practices and procedures that 
may result in violations of these rights and 
principles, By way of illustration, States 
must especially guard against violations in 
such areas as entering a home by force, or 
without permission, or under false pretenses, 
making home visits outside of working hours, 
and particularly making such visits during 
sleeping hours; and searching in the home, 
for example, in rooms, closets, drawers, or 
papers, to seek clues to possible deception. 

2. The general requirement about the ap- 
plication process requires the State agency 
to take those actions that are necessary to 
facilitate the exercise of the right to apply 
for assistance and other services, for the ap- 
plication process is the first step in determi- 
nation of eligibility. Such actions include: 
making arrangements to accept applications 
without delay, informing applicants about 
the eligibility requirements and their rights 
and obligations under the program, and act- 
ing promptly on applications. This is a gen- 
eral requirement. Detailed requirements 
covering the application process are con- 
tained in IV-2300. 

3. The requirement that the plan provide 
that decisions on eligibility or ineligibility 
will be adequately supported and recorded 
requires that each decision be based on 
facts—statements about eligibility require- 
ments that have been substantiated by ob- 
servation, or written records, or other appro- 
priate means. 

This requirement should result in the 
maintenance of case records that will pro- 
vide a valid basis for accounting for expen- 
ditures of public funds, and that will assure 
the availability of needed information if the 
applicant or recipient appeals to the State 
agency for a fair hearing. 

4. The requirement that a State plan pro- 
vide that redetermination of eligibility will 
be made promptly—at least within 30 days 
after the agency has available information 
which suggests the need for redetermina- 
tion—and at regular intervals no longer than 
the specified maximum periods, is designed 
to contribute to efficient administration. 
This applies when the agency obtains the 
information during a regular redetermina- 
tion of eligibility or when providing social 
services, or when the recipient or another 
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person or agency reports changes in the re- 
cipient's situation. 

In requiring that a State plan provide that 
redeterminations of eligibility will be made 
periodically—at periods no longer than every 
3 months in AFDC-UP, every 6 months in 
other AFDC cases, and every 12 months in 
the other programs—it is recognized that 
the situations of families with children are 
apt to change more frequently than those 
of recipients of the other categories. The 
time periods specified are the maximum 
periods that a State plan may provide for 
between periodic redetermination of eligi- 
bility. This requirement in no way affects 
the right of the recipient to receive assistance 
regularly so long as he remains eligible. 
Hence, failure of the agency to make a pe- 
riodic redetermination cannot be used as a 
basis for withholding assistance. 

5. The detailed procedural requirements 
for State plan provisions on methods for de- 
termination of eligibility are based on rec- 
ognition of the rights and obligations of ap- 
plicants and recipients to be responsible par- 
ticipants in the process and the fact that 
the objectives of the program can only be 
achieved through an agency-client relation- 
ship based on mutual respect. 

a. The requirement that a plan provide 
that applicants and recipients will be relied 
upon as the primary source of information 
regarding their initial and continued claim 
for assistance does not relieve the agency 
of the responsibility to recognize the differ- 
ing capacities of applicants and recipients to 
discharge their responsibilities to the agen- 
cy. Some can provide or obtain needed in- 
formation after the agency explains what in- 
formation is needed; others will need specific 
directions to sources of information; others 
may want, or have to rely on, the agency to 
obtain the information for them. 

If the individual is unable to participate 
in the determination of eligibility, because 
of such circumstances as physical or mental 
disability, inability to speak English, or other 
difficulties, the agency is obliged to take 
measures to provide him the assistance and 
services for which he is eligible. 

Reliance on applicants and recipients as the 
primary source of information will en- 
able the agency to determine initial or con- 
tinuing eligibility in a large percentage of 
cases on the basis of information provided 
by the individual, supplemented if neces- 
sary by information from public records. 
Such reliance on the individual includes 
placing responsibility on recipients for noti- 
fying the agency, on the basis of instruc- 
tions understood by them, about changes in 
their situations that may affect the amount 
of assistance to which they are entitled or 
may terminate their eligibility. 

When available information is inconclusive, 
reliance on the applicant or recipient as the 
primary source of information requires the 
agency to explain to the individual, in writ- 
ing if necessary, (1) what questions remain 
and how he can resolve or help to resolve 
them and/or what actions the agency can 
take to resolve them, and (2) the necessity 
for resolving the questions if eligibility is 
to be established or continued. If the indi- 
vidual is reluctant or unwilling to help re- 
solve the question or permit the agency to 
do so, the agency is responsible for consid- 
ering carefully with him his reasons—both 
to prevent him from deciding unnecessarily 
or unwisely to withdraw from the program 
when he is eligible, and to discharge the 
agency’s responsibility for evaluating whether 
facts had previously been presented correctly. 
(See IV-2600 re Fraud.) 

If the individual is unwilling to have the 
agency seek verifying information, the agency 
may not be able to determine eligibility 
and thus have no recourse but to deny or 
terminate assistance. In such instance, the 
Individual should be told that he has the 
right to re-apply at any time. 
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b. The plan requirement of an interview 
with applicants and recipients in each de- 
termination of eligibility requires a personal 
interview, preferably in the individual’s 
home, unless this is impractical or would de- 
lay case action. If difficulties of transporta- 
tion or other causes preclude a personal in- 
terview, contact by telephone or correspond- 
ence may be substituted. If the physical 
or mental condition of the applicant or re- 
cipient makes any type of direct contact 
with him impractical, the requirement may 
be met by a personal interview or other con- 
tact with someone who can act responsibly 
for him. In the case of initial determinations 
of eligibility, however, a personal interview 
with the applicant is required as soon as 
possible, 

In States where eligibility is determined 
either initially or on redetermination on the 
basis of declaration forms or similar proce- 
dure, the interview should take place as soon 
as possible, and in any event within 90 days. 

c. Reliance on the applicant (and public 
records) as the primary source of information 
will ordinarily make it unnecessary to con- 
sult other sources of information. The 
agency should take no steps in the explora- 
tion of eligibility to which the applicant does 
not agree, including contact with collateral 
sources, When information is sought from 
collateral sources, there should be clear in- 
terpretation of what information is desired, 
why it is needed, and how it will be used. 
Agencies should not rely on a “blanket” con- 
sent for outside contacts, but should obtain 
specific consent for each contact, whether 
with social agencies, doctors, hospitals, and 
similar resoures, or with relatives or other in- 
dividuals, 

The consent should cover the purpose of 
the contact as well as the individual or agency 
to be consulted. 

If the agency has to assume responsibility 
for the entire process of determination of 
eligibility or for parts of it, because of the 
individual's inability to participate in estab- 
lishing his eligibility, the same care must be 
taken in selecting sources to be contacted as 
would be taken if he were participating. 

Agency actions contrary to the foregoing 
practices will be inconsistent with require- 
ment IV-—2220, item 5c, unless limited to spe- 
cific situations where there Is special need to 
use other procedures, If other procedures 
are followed in a specific situation, the case 
record must specify the reasons why they 
were needed, and the specific procedures fol- 
lowed, which must be consistent with IV- 
2220, item 1, and IV—2230, item 1. 

d. The requirement that applicants and 
recipients be notified in writing that assist- 
ance has been authorized in a stated amount 
requires such notification both at the initial 
determination of eligibility and each redeter- 
mination that results in a change in the 
amount of assistance to which the individual 
is entitled, When assistance is denied to an 
applicant and when a recipient's assistance 
is terminated, the written notice to him must 
contain the reason why he has been deter- 
mined to be ineligible. The written notice 
will provide a basis for the individual to ex- 
press dissatisfaction with the agency action. 
(See IV-6000 re Hearings.) 

6. The State plan must provide reporting 
and other administrative and supervisory 
methods for obtaining information about 
whether local agencies carry out the State 
plan provisions and meet Federal require- 
ments in determination of eligibility, thus 
enabling the State agency to identify prob- 
lem areas and take corrective action. (See 
II-4200, item 3, re State-wide operation.) 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE—POLITICS 
VERSUS PUBLIC INTEREST 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I invite 
the Senate’s attention to an excellent 
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editorial about the airlines strike, which 
was published in today’s New York 
Times. Clearly, it is high time that the 
White House actively intervene in efforts 
to bring this intolerable strike against 
the public interest to a prompt conclu- 
sion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
From the New York (N.Y,) Times, July 28, 

1966] 
Po.itics Versus PUBLIC INTEREST 


The only conclusion possible from Secre- 
tary of Labor Wirtz’ testimony on the air- 
lines strike is that politics is the chief yard- 
stick the White House applies in determining 
when the cut-off of an essential service cre- 
ates a national emergency. 

The Secretary's recommendation that Con- 
gress scrap plans for an immediate back-to- 
work law and give “free collective bargain- 
ing” another chance was a clear capitulation 
to the dictates of organized labor. Twenty- 
four hours earlier, while the Senate Labor 
Committee held off its hearing at the Ad- 
ministration’s request, George Meany had 
given the White House its cue. 

“No danger to the nation’s health and wel- 
fare and no threat to national defense have 
been demonstrated,” the A.F.L.-C.1LO. presi- 
dent declared. The air traveling public has, 
of course, been inconvenienced, but incon- 
venience is a small price to pay for free- 
dom.” 

Mr. Wirtz put it differently, but came up 
with the same answer: Do nothing right 
away. This a week after President Johnson 
had declared that the strike was trying “the 
patience of the American people” and that 
the time had come for a settlement. Mr. 
Wirtz acknowledged that the tie-up already 
has had “a serious, substantial, adverse im- 
pact on the national interest” and that its 
prolongation would bring the country to a 
“crisis” stage at some point. 

Why the nation must wait until the hard- 
ship becomes intolerable before Congress 
acts, the Secretary failed to make clear. 
Even more obscure was his idea of how “free 
collective bargaining” can be secured in a 
dispute that has already been reviewed by a 
Presidential emergency board. That board, 
headed by Senator WAYNE Mons, recom- 
mended wage increases that went beyond the 
Administration’s anti-inflation guideposts. 
The President urged both labor and manage- 
ment to follow these proposals; the airlines 
not only accepted them, they bettered them. 
The striking machinists still say no. 

Presumably what Mr. Wirtz means by his 
prescription that Congress send both sides 
“back to the woodshed” with a settlement 
deadline is that pressure will now be ex- 
erted on management to save the union's 
face by giving it more money. Such ap- 
peasement of labor under White House aegis 
has been the historic road to instability in 
industrial relations and to wage-price in- 
flation. The airlines, as a regulated industry 
enjoying record prosperity, are in poor posi- 
tion to hold out against what the Adminis- 
tration wants. 

The course Secretary Wirtz has charted 
points more surely to the destruction of 
“free collective bargaining” than to its pres- 
ervation. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
August 8, 1966, issue of Look magazine 
carries the views of five distinguished 
Americans on our present involvement 
in Vietnam. I ask unanimous consent 
that these stimulating views be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the inter- 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


VIETNAM: SUPPOSE THE PRESIDENT ASKED 
You “WHat SHOULD WE Do Now?"—Five 
Experts Give THER ANSWER 


(Produced by Leo Rosten) 


(Note.—We are at war in Vietnam. 
Whether we should have gotten into it or 
not is a separate issue. We are in Vietnam. 

(Americans have always backed their 
armies with the moral certainty that in our 
victory right would triumph. But to many 
today, our cause seems stained by doubt. 
Never, during a foreign war, have Americans 
debated our national policy with such pas- 


sion: “Get out. ... Escalate... . Nego- 
tiate. . . . ‘Hole in’ at coastal enclaves... . 
Blockade Haiphong. ... Push ‘hot pursuit’ 


into Laos” The bitterness of the partisans 
consolidates the confusion, 

(Look invited in five experts, who hold 
varying views about Vietnam, to answer this 
question: “Suppose the President today 
asked you, ‘What should we do now?“ We 
urged each to reply in the intentionally brief 
space of 1,000 words—for we sought not a 
pablum of agreement but sharp, specific 
proposals. 

(Here are their answers. Each man pre- 
sents a program that millions would no 
doubt support.) 


(By Hans Morgenthau, distinguished service 
professor of political science and modern 
history, University of Chicago; director, 
Center for the Study of American Foreign 
and Military Policy; has served as consult- 
ant to the Department of State and the 
Department of Defense; author of “In 
Defense of the National Interest,” “The 
Purpose of American Politics,” etc.) 


President Johnson is wont to ask the critics 
of his Vietnam policy, “What would you do 
if you were in my place?” This is a legitimate 
question, and it deserves an answer. Having 
been a consistent critic of our Vietnam poli- 
cies for more than four years, I have tried to 
answer that question before and am glad to 
do so again. 

Mr, President, I would say, you must choose 
between two alternative policies. You can 
start with the assumption that in Vietnam 
the credibility of the United States and its 
prestige as a great power are irrevocably en- 
gaged; that the war in Vietnam is a test case 
for all “wars of national] liberation”; and that 
in consequence, the fate of Asia, and perhaps 
even of the non-Communist world at large, 
might well be decided in Vietnam. If you 
believe this, then you must see the war 
through to victory. That is to say, you must 
escalate the war both in the South and in 
the North by committing what will amount 
(according to authoritative estimates) to a 
million American combat troops and by 
bombing, without restrictions, the industrial 
and population centers of North Vietnam. 
By doing this, you will destroy Vietnam, 
North and South, and risk a military con- 
frontation with China or the Soviet Union 
or both. Yet these risks are justified by the 
magnitude of the issues at stake. 

This is the policy that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have been advocating and that you have 
pursued since February, 1965, even though 
you have been anxious to differentiate your 
policy from that of the Joint Chiefs. In 
truth, the difference between the two has 
not been one of kind but rather of degree. 
You have been escalating the war at a slower 
pace than the Joint Chiefs recommended. 
But escalate you did, and you will continue 
escalating because the assumptions from 
which you have started leave you no choice. 

There is another policy, Mr. President, 
which you could and, in my view, should 
have pursued. This policy assumes that the 
war is primarily a civil war; that its global 
significance is remote; that, far from con- 
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taining China and communism, it opens the 
gates to both—by destroying the social fabric 
of Vietnamese nationalism, which is implac- 
ably hostile to China; and that, in conse- 
quence, the risks we are taking in the pursuit 
of victory are out of all proportion to the 
interests at stake. 

We should never have gotten involved in 
this war, but we are deeply involved in it. 
The aim of our policy must be to avoid get- 
ting more deeply involved in it and to extri- 
cate ourselves from it while minimizing our 
losses. Recent events in Vietnam offer us 
the opportunity of initiating such a new 
policy of disengagement. 

These events have clearly demonstrated 
two facts: The Saigon government is hardly 
worthy of the name; and the great mass of 
the people of South Vietnam prefer an end 
to the war rather than a fight to the finish 
with the Vietcong. The two main arguments 
with which our involvement has been jus- 
tified have thus been demolished: that we 
have a commitment to the government of 
Saigon to assist it in the fight against the 
Vietcong; and that the people of South Viet- 
nam want to be saved by us from the Viet- 
cong—even at the risk of their own destruc- 
tion. The prospect of elections to be held 
in South Vietnam provides us with the 
chance to use these new facts for the initia- 
tion of a new policy of disengagement. Such 
a policy would proceed on two fronts, the 
political and the military 

Politically, we ought 
achievement of four goals. 

1. We must promote the establishment of 
a broadly-based government in which the 
elements seeking an end to the war would 
have decisive influence. This government 
would have the task of organizing elections 
for a constituent assembly and a legislature 
at an early date. It must be recognized 
that such elections will neither be represent- 
ative nor “free.” The group that organizes 
them is likely to win them. Hence, the 
crucial importance of the composition of the 
government presiding over the elections, 

2. We must see to it that the government 
that emerges from these elections will nego- 
tiate with the Vietcong for a modus vivendi. 
Such a settlement would no doubt increase 
the risk of a complete takeover by the Viet- 
cong. However, it is quite possible to vis- 
ualize a coalition government under which 
different sections of the country, after the 
model of the Laotian setlement, would be 
governed by different factions. One can even 
visualize a South Vietnamese government 
that would be anxious to maintain its inde- 
pendence vis-a-vis the North. 

3. We should put United States military 
forces stationed in South Vietnam at the 
disposal of the government that emerges 
from the elections, to be used as bargaining 
counters in negotiations with the Vietcong. 
In other words, we would honor our commit- 
ments and would leave it to the South Viet- 
namese Government to interpret them—in 
order to bring the war to an end. 

4. Our ultimate goal would be the with- 
drawal of our armed forces from South Viet- 
nam. Such a withdrawal would be coor- 
dinated with the progress of negotiations be- 
tween the government of South Vietnam and 
the Vietcong. Our military forces would be 
gradually withdrawn, and our military 
presence would always be commensurate 
with the political purposes it is intended to 
serve, 

Pending such a withdrawal, our military 
policy would come in three parts: 

1. We would stop both the bombing of 
North Vietnam and the search-and-destroy 
operations in South Vietnam that seek to 
kill the Vietcong and occupy territory con- 
trolled by them. For the continuation of 
such operations in the North and South is 
compatible only with a policy aiming at vic- 
tory, not with one seeking a negotiated set- 
tlement among the Vietnamese factions. 


to work for the 
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2. We would hold the cities and coastal en- 
claves that we and the South Vietnamese 
military now control. That is to say, we 
would be satisfied with a de facto division 
of South Vietnam. 

3. We would expect the Vietcong to recipro- 
cate by ceasing attacks upon the perimeter 
of our positions and by stopping sabotage 
within them. It can be assumed that we 
and the Vietcong have a reciprocal interest 
in maintaining the military status quo pend- 
ing negotiations. 

The policy here advocated, Mr. President, is 
anathema to the men who advise you. Yet. 
it has always been supported by officials 
fairly high in your administration. It now 
has the support of a number of senators who 
in the past have been “hawks” rather than 
“doves.” 

You, Mr. President, will have to decide 
whether the present policy—morally dubious, 
militarily hopeless and risky, politically aim- 
less and counterproductive—shall be contin- 
ued or whether a better policy shall take its 
place. You aspire to be a great President. 
Whether you remain the prisoner of past 
mistakes or have the courage to correct them 
will be the test of your greatness, 


(By Henry Kissinger, professor of govern- 
ment, Harvard, and member of the Center 
for International Affairs; consultant to the 
National Security Council under President 
Kennedy; author of “The Troubled Part- 
nership,” “Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy,” etc.) 

The war in Vietnam is dominated by two 
factors: Withdrawal would be disastrous, and 
negotiations are inevitable. American pol- 
icy must take both of these realities into 
account. 

1. The impossibility of withdrawal. An 
American withdrawal under conditions that 
could plausibly be represented as a Commu- 
nist victory would be disastrous for these 
reasons: 

Within the Communist world, Chinese at- 
tacks on Soviet “revisionism” have focused 
on the Russian doctrine of peaceful coexist- 
ence. A victory by a third-class Communist 
peasant state over the United States must 
strengthen the most bellicose factions in 
the internecine Communist struggles around 
the world. 

In Southeast Asia, it would demoralize 
those countries—especially Laos, Malaysia, 
the Philippines and Thailand—that have 
supported our effort. 

The long-term orientation of such coun- 
tries as India and Japan will reflect to a con- 
siderable extent their assessment of Amer- 
ica’s willingness and ability to honor its com- 
mitments. For example, whether or not In- 
dia decides to become a nuclear power de- 
pends crucially on its confidence in American 
support against Chinese nuclear blackmail. 

A demonstration of American impotence in 
Asia cannot fail to lessen the credibility of 
American pledges in other fields. The sta- 
bility of areas geographically far removed 
from Vietnam will be basically affected by 
the outcome there. 

In short, we are no longer fighting in Viet- 
nam only for the Vietnamese. We are also 
fighting for ourselves and for international 
stability. 

2. The inevitability of negotiation. His- 
torically, the goal of a war, for the United 
States, has been the destruction of enemy 
forces. Negotiations could start only after 
the enemy had been crushed. But the pri- 
mary issue in Vietnam is political and psy- 
chological, not military. 

What makes the war so complicated is the 
existence of a Communist “shadow govern- 
ment,” permeating every aspect of Vietnam- 
ese life. A favorable outcome depends on the 
ability to create a political structure that can 
command the loyalties of the Vietnamese 
people. 

A purely military solution is impossible 
also because Vietnam directly engages the 
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interests and the prestige of so many major 
powers, Finally, the Administration has 
stressed its unconditional readiness to re- 
spond to any overture by Hanoi for negotia- 
tions, 

In these circumstances, the political pro- 
gram—both within Vietnam and for negotia- 
tions—is crucial. Military victories will 
prove empty if they are not coupled with 
an effort to build political structures. Nego- 
tiations will be sterile or dangerous unless 
we enter them with significant areas of the 
country substantially free of terror. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


1. Negotiations are likely when Hanoi real- 
izes that its political apparatus in the coun- 
tryside is being systematically reduced, and 
that this process will accelerate the longer 
the war lasts. It follows that the primary 
goal of military operations should be the 
creation of secure areas. It is better to have 
100-percent control in 40 percent of the 
country than 40-percent control in 100 per- 
cent of the country. This is not to say that 
we should adopt a static “enclave” theory, 
which would leave us with three Hong Kongs 
and two Berlins in the midst of hostile popu- 
lations. Nor does it mean that we must write 
off all the territory that we cannot securely 
control. We will always retain a capacity 
for preventing the consolidation of Commu- 
nist control even in areas that we do not con- 
trol ourselves. It does mean that the high- 
est priority must be given to creating se- 
cure” zones that contain a maximum of pop- 
ulation—zones that can be expanded if the 
war continues and that will give us reliable 
negotiating counters at a conference. 

2. We must understand that political in- 
stability in Vietnam reflects the transforma- 
tion of an essentially feudal structure into 
a modern state—a process that took centu- 
ries in the West. Such a process involves a 
profound shift of loyalties—a task that would 
be searing in the best of circumstances, but 
is compounded by the pressures of civil war. 
This imposes two requirements on us: (a) 
We must have compassion for the travail 
of a society that has been wracked by war 
for two decades and not use its agony as an 
alibi for failing in our duty; and (b) we must 
give special emphasis to building political 
structures from the ground up. 

8. The notion drawn from our experience 
in Europe, that economic assistance auto- 
matically produces political stability, does 
not apply in Vietnam. On the contrary, there 
is a danger that our enthusiasm and our con- 
cern with technical refinements will over- 
whelm slender administrative resources and 
compound political demoralization. The test 
should be whether a program can enlist local 
support and thus give the rural population 
an incentive to defend it. Efforts should be 
concentrated in areas of maximum military 
security and spread out from there. 

4. It may prove impossible to settle the 
war at a large conference that deals with all 
issues simultaneously. If the negotiations 
are conducted in a forum consisting of many 
nations that are already rivals (e.g., the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China, or the U.S, 
and France), energies may be dissipated in 
political jockeying that is peripheral to the 
central problems in Vietnam. It may be 
wiser to separate the issues into their com- 
ponent elements, each to be settled by the 
parties primarily involved. A larger confer- 
ence could then work out guarantees for set- 
tlements already achieved in other forums. 

5. The war in Vietnam is a crucial test of 
American maturity. In the lives of nations, 
as of individuals, there comes a point when 
future options are limited by past actions. 
The choices of 1966 are not those of 1961. 
We must recognize that to be on the de- 
fensive often forces us to be engaged in 
places chosen by opponents for their diffi- 
culty and ambiguity. 
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We do not have the privilege of deciding 
to meet only those challenges that most flat- 
ter our moral preconceptions. If we cannot 
deal with political, economic and military 
problems as an integrated whole, we will not 
be able to deal with them individually. 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin, military editor of 
the New York Times, Pulitzer Prize winner 
for journalism, graduate of Annapolis, war 
correspondent in the South Pacific, North 
Africa, Normandy, Korea, Vietnam) 

It’s the eleventh hour in Vietnam. The 
United States must decide to win or get out. 
It is not too late to win, but it soon may be. 

Victory means, first of all, a Governmental 
and national determination to win. 

Congress should declare a state of national 
emergency and authorize a limited mobiliza- 
tion. Our trained and ready military power 
is spread thin all over the world. Limited 
mobilization would provide—more quickly 
than any other means—a pool of at least 

y trained manpower and organized 
logistical training and combat units to sus- 
tain a rapid buildup in Vietnam and, uti- 
mately, to strengthen our weakened positions 
in other parts of the world. 

The President should be authorized to 
mobilize up to 500,000 reserves for two-year 
service. Draft calls should be increased as 
necessary. All enlistments should be ex- 
tended for a minimum of six months. 

South Vietnam, North Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia and Thailand must be regarded as 
a strategic whole. The war in South Viet- 
nam is clearly nourished from outside. 
Soldiers, medicines, supplies, and especially 
arms and ammunition, today reach South 
Vietnam by sea, from Cambodia, through 
Laos, and from North Vietnam by any and 
all methods. Most of the small arms now 
used by the Vietcong main- force“ units are 
standardized on the Soviet 7.62-mm caliber 
basis and are Chinese-manufactured, All of 
the heavy arms—mortars, antiaircraft guns, 
SAM missiles, MIG's, IL-28 bombers, and the 
world’s largest helicopter, the Mi-6—are 
either Chinese- or Russian-manufactured. 

We must shut off, to the best of our abil- 
ity, the stream of Communist supplies into 
North Vietnam. We should turn off the 
faucet, not merely put a stopper in the drain. 
This means blocking the seaborne arms 
traffic to North Vietnam—by mining, bomb- 
ing, naval gunfire; the sinking of a dredge 
in the narrow, silted ship channel to Hai- 
phong; by so-called “pacific blockade“ or 
“quarantine” or other means. 

The land sypply routes, even more impor- 
tant to the Communist war effort, must also 
be interrupted. Past limitations upon the 
bombing of railroads and roads, and of the 
choke points and communications bottle- 
necks in North Vietnam's extensive road net- 
work, must be removed. We must reduce the 
flow of supplies from North Vietnam through 
Laos and Cambodia. Many of these supplies 
move partway by truck; we have been bomb- 
ing the trucks but, until recently, not the 
fuel-oil supplies that power them. We 
should bomb all the fuel-oil depots in North 
Vietnam. Electric power plants, which pro- 
vide power for a variety of war purposes, 
should also be bombed. 

Interdiction of the many branches of the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail (which leads over various 
passes from North Vietnam through Laos or 
Cambodia into South Vietnam) must be 
improved—by eliminating some of the re- 
strictions that now hamper bombing and 
particularly by assigning more trained For- 
ward Air Controllers, both on the ground 
and in the air. 

Air cavalry raids by helicopter against Lao- 
tian bottlenecks on the supply route should 
be undertaken whenever possible. The doc- 
trine of “hot pursuit” must be applied to 
any guerrilla forces that use Cambodia as a 
sanctuary, 

At sea, the Navy's coastal surveillance and 
river patrols must be extended and tight- 
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ened—to stop Vietcong gunrunning by junks 
and sampans., This will require more air and 
small-craft bases in South Vietnam and 
Thailand. 

U.S. troop strength in South Vietnam 
should be doubled to a figure of 500,000 to 
700,000 men, to enable U.S. and South Viet- 
namese forces to patrol areas that have been 
Communist sanctuaries for years. We must 
find and fix the main force of the enemy, and 
force him to expend his supplies in action, 
if possible. An enemy “body count” is not 
the proper yardstick by which to judge suc- 
cess in this kind of war. Even if the enemy 
refuses action and fades away into the 
jungles, or into the shadows of the U Minh 
Forest, the capture and destruction of his 
base camps, or his rice and food supplies, of 
his medicines and weapons and ammunition 
will reduce his combat capabilities. The war 
must ultimately be won on the ground by 
destroying or breaking up the main-force 
units of the Vietcong, and especially by de- 
stroying the enemy's bases of operations. 

The final part of the strategy for victory— 
the part that will shape the peace—is the 
pacification program. The American and 
South Vietnamese military can launch 
search-and-destroy and  search-and-clear 
operations; but only specially trained South 
Vietnamese administrative and paramilitary 
forces can hold the areas that are cleared. 
The pacification program—in the past mis- 
handled and wunderemphasized—has this 
year started slowly but well; it must be 
pushed to the maximum. For one can con- 
firm victory in a guerrilla war only if one 
wins the people over and protects them 
against the enemy. 

This is a slow, a comprehensive, a tedious 
process. The administrative, police, educa- 
tional and health authority of the central 
government must be built up from what 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge calls “the 
precinct level.” 

The enemy cannot win in a military sense; 
he is stymied on the field of battle. But 
political instability in Saigon, and U.S. im- 
patience at home, may cause us to lose the 
struggle—politically and psychologically. 

We have no easy choices—only grim alter- 
natives. Victory, which means making it 
possible for a South Vietnamese government 
to govern without interference from outside, 
is possible; but it may not be possible soon. 

The victory road will be long and hard and 
bloody. But defeat or stalemate in Vietnam 
will gravely impair the U.S. position in Asia 
and in the world; and if we lose, our children 
and grandchildren will face tomorrow a far 
worse problem than we face today. 


(By Herman Kahn, director of the Hudson 
Institute (a nonprofit organization con- 
ducting research in the area of national 
security and international order); former 
member of the Rand Corporation; author 
of “Thinking About the Unthinkable, On 
Thermonuclear War, On Escalation: Meta- 
phors and Scenarios”) 

I have been asked by Look to describe my 
personal position, rather than give an analy- 
sis of the pros and cons, The first and over- 
whelming point is that whether or not one 
agrees with the steps that led to it, our 
present commitment to force and 
terror by the National Liberation Front in 
South Vietnam is as solemn an engagement 
as any modern nation has made. I do not 
believe that commitments must be blindly 
kept, regardless of costs; but just as we 
should be careful about making commit- 
ments, we should be very careful about hon- 
oring them. 

Maintaining the credibility of our com- 
mitments is not just a matter of “saving 
face.“ Our ability to support world peace 
and security, particularly without using ex- 
cessive force, depends in great measure upon 
the faith that other nations repose in Ameri- 
can commitments. (Germany, Japan, India 
and Israel, for example, restrain their activi- 
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ties In obtaining nuclear weapons partly be- 
cause of American commitments.) 

To renege on commitments as serious as 
those we have made in Southeast Asia could 
be a major step in a disastrous erosion of 
faith in the United States. If faith in our 
commitments became so weak that we would 
have to give excessive commitments in order 
to make them believable—for example, giving 
minor states control over our policy (as the 
British had to do with Poland in 1939)— 
then the likelihood of major escalation, such 
as a war with China, would be dangerously 
increased. 

The United States also has a crucial in- 
terest in dispelling two illusions that have 
grown up since World War II: that radical 
terrorists almost always win; and that radi- 
cal regimes can subvert, or intervene in, a 
neighboring area with little risk. History 
is replete with examples of how a victory 
by terrorists in one area powerfully in- 
fluenced the likelihood and the tactics of 
subversion in other areas. The invalidity 
of oversimplified “domino theories” should 
not lead us to underestimate the worldwide 
costs of letting the Vietcong succeed with 
their resort to violence. In addition, I am 
seriously concerned about the political and 
moral repercussions within the United States 
were we to “pull out” of Vietnam. 

Our cause in South Vietnam is not im- 
moral. Many think we are creating more 
destruction, more death, more human suf- 
fering than our cause justifies. But what 
would happen were we to let South Vietnam 
fall into the hands of the National Libera- 
tion Front? It is not likely that a victorious 
NLF would treat with restraint: the Cao Dai, 
the Hoa Hao, the Catholics (each a commu- 
nity of about 1,000,000 human beings); the 
500,000 South Vietnamese soldiers; the many 
other groups that have demonstrated they 
are anti-Communist; the tens of thousands 
who would probably be labeled enemies of a 
Communist state. Those who dismiss this 
likelihood need only look at how the Chinese 
Communists and the Indonesian Army 
treated their opponents, and might ask 
themselves if the victorious NLF is likely to 
be more restrained. Nor should the West 
view with equanimity 15,000,000 people pass- 
ing behind a Communist Iron Curtain. 

What, then, should we do in Vietnam now? 

1. An important aspect of the battle for 
“the hearts and minds of men” is this: 
Which side will succeed in symbolizing na- 
tional identity? Many Vietnamese prefer 
good government to bad government, but 
even more prefer self-government to foreign 
control. We should encourage self-govern- 
ment, and should minimize our nonmilitary 
role, 

2. Thus, we should accept and encourage 
more independence by the South Vietnamese 
in handling their political and economic 
problems. Even if a Buddhist nationalist 
comes to power, he is likely to be more op- 
posed to the NLF than to the Americans; 
and if his government does not want our 
protection, or makes it impossible, we can 
then leave with honor—haying fully honored 
our solemn commitment. (I assume we 
would not have connived at his election or 
policy.) 

3. To the extent that it can be encouraged 
to, the Saigon government should compete 
with the Vietcong in promises of social re- 
form, should launch selective but significant 
social-reform programs now, and should 
carry out pacification programs in a legal 
and humane way. 

4. We should replace the present system of 
four levels of American advisers in the Viet- 
namese Army (which tends to result in four 
levels of double veto) with a simpler, more 
unified system. 

5. We should urge the South Vietnamese 
Army to make promotions and assignments 
on the basis of merit. The efficiency of the 
fighting forces would be greatly increased if 
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the army adopted the simple expedient of 
promotions on the battlefield, raising en- 
listed men to officer rank, regardless of edu- 
cation—rewarding proven ability, aggressive- 
ness and dedication. 

6. The amnesty programs offered to the 
Vietcong should be broadened and liberal- 
ized. The counterinsurgency wars that have 
been won since World War II often involved 
generous, well-publicized amnesty programs. 
(The Philippine Government, for instance, 
promised and gave farms to many Huk guer- 
rillas who surrendered.) Although the South 
Vietnamese think it wrong to treat rebels 
better than loyal peasants, it is clearly worth 
a good deal to South Vietnam to make sur- 
render safe and attractive, and to guarantee 
a decent, useful life to the man who sur- 
renders. 

7. We probably do not need to escalate 
military activities against North Vietnam. 
The military tactics we have introduced— 
aggressive patrolling to carry out search- 
and-destroy and clear-and-hold operations— 
contain many significant benefits that have 
not yet been fully realized, but should soon 
show important results. 

8. I believe we can pacify Vietnam. A 
stable, reasonable government there is pos- 
sible. Although the political situation looks 
bad today, many current political problems 
are likely to be solved following, and as the 
result of, military victories. The political 
difficulties in South Vietnam are likely to 
be diminished when and after elections are 
held—especially if the elections follow mili- 
tary victories. 

Our present policy is the only realistic al- 
ternative the United States really has. It is 
a hopeful policy. If we are patient, resolute, 
realistic, that policy can probably realize our 
goals. I have yet to hear of an alternative 
that is not likely to involve costs far greater, 
far more deplorable, far more inhumane in 
both the short and long run. 


(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Albert Schweitz- 
er profesesor of the humanities, City Uni- 
versity of New York; professor of history, 
Harvard, 1954-61; twice winner, Pulitzer 
Prize; winner, National Book Award; as- 
sistant to Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son; author of “A Thousand Days,” etc.) 


The moderate critics of the administra- 
tion's Vietnam policy do not question its 
proclaimed purposes; resistance to Commu- 
nist aggression, self-determination for South 
Vietnam, a negotiated settlement in South- 
east Asia. They do question, with the great- 
est urgency, the theory that the way to 
achieve these objectives is to intensify the 
war. The more we destroy Vietnam, North 
and South, in their judgment, the less 
chance there will ever be of attaining our 
objectives. The course of widening the war, 
moreover, will mire our nation in a hopeless 
and endless conflict on the mainland of Asia, 
beyond the effective use of our national 
power and the range of our primary inter- 
ests—and may well end in nuclear war with 
China. 


And the alternatives? Instead of suppos- 
ing that a guerrilla movement can be 
crushed by strategic bombing, instead of 
using military methods to solve a political 
problem, we must adapt the means we em- 
ploy to the end we seek. 

1. Stop the Americanization of the war. 
The bitter fact is that the war in Vietnam 
can never be won as a war of white men 
against Asians. It cannot be won “unless 
the people [of South Vietnam] support the 
effort. ... We can help them, we can give 
them equipment, we can send our men out 
there as advisers, but they have to win it, 
the people of Vietnam” (President Kennedy, 
1963). The more we Americanize the war— 


by increasing our military presence, by sum- 
moning Saigon leaders, like vassals, to con- 
ferences in an American state, by transform- 
ing a local war in Vietnam into a global 
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test between America and China—the more 
we make the war unwinnable. 

2. A civilian government in Saigon. We 
have never had a government in Saigon that 
could enlist the active loyalty of the country- 
side, and we certainly do not have one in 
Marshal Ky’s military junta. Instead of 
identifying American interests with Marshal 
Ky, and rebuffing the broader political im- 
pulses of the South, we should long since 
have encouraged a movement toward a civil- 
ian regime that represents the significant 
political jorces of the country and is capable 
both of rallying the army and carrying out 
programs of social reform. If such a govern- 
ment should favor the neutralization of 
South Vietnam, if it should want to negotiate 
with Vietcong, even if it should wish to re- 
lease us from our commitment to stay in 
Vietnam, we cannot and should not object. 

3. Reconvene the Geneva Conference. We 
should persevere in the quest for negotiation. 
Since the Vietcong are a principal party to 
the conflict, it would appear obvious that 
peace talks at Geneva are meaningless with- 
out their participation. And since they will 
never talk if the only topic is their uncon- 
ditional surrender, we must, unless we plan 
to exterminate them, hold out to them a 
prospect of a say in the future political life 
of South Vietnam—conditioned on their lay- 
ing down their arms, opening up their terri- 
tories and abiding by the ground rules of 
democratic elections, preferably under inter- 
national supervision. 

4. Hold the line in South Vietnam. Obvi- 
ously, Hanoi and the Vietcong will not 
negotiate so long as they think they can win. 
Since stalemate is thus a precondition to 
negotiation, we must have enough American 
ground forces in South Vietnam to demon- 
strate that our adversaries cannot hope for 
military victory. I believe that we have more 
than enough troops and installations there 
now to make this point. 

It is an illusion to suppose that by increas- 
ing the size of the American Army we can 
ever gain a reliable margin of superiority; 
for, by the Pentagon's preferred 10:1 ratio in 
fighting guerrillas, every time we add 100,000 
men, the enemy has only to add 10,000, and 
we are all even again. 

Nor does “digging in“ mean a static strategy 
with initiative relinquished to the enemy. 
The South Vietnamese Army of half a million 
men is better suited in many ways than are 
Americans to search operations in the villages. 

We should also limit our bombing in the 
South. Have we really no better way to deal 
with guerrilla warfare than the aerial oblit- 
eration of the country in which it is taking 
place? If this is our best idea of “‘protect- 
ing” a country against communism, what 
other country, seeing the devastation we have 
wrought in Vietnam, will ever wish for Amer- 
ican protection? 

5. Taper off the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. Secretary McNamara has candidly 
said, We never believed that bombing would 
destroy North Vietnam’s will,” and thus far, 
bombing the North has neither brought 
Hanoi to the conference table, demoralized 
the people nor stopped infiltration. As a 
result, pressure arise for ever-wider strikes— 
first oll depots, then harbors, factories, cities 
the Chinese border. But these won't work 
either. As we move down this road, we will 
only solidify the people of North Vietnam 
behind their government, make negotiation 
impossible and eventually assure the entry 
of China into the war. And even if we 
bombed North Vietnam back to the Stone 
Age and earned thereby the hatred of the 
civilized world, this still would not settle the 
present war—which, after all, is taking 
place not in North but in South Vietnam. 

6. A long-run program for Southeast Asia. 
We should discuss with Russia, France, China 
and other interested countries a neutraliza- 
tion program, under international guarantee, 
for Cambodia, Laos, North and South Viet- 
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nam. If these states could work out forms 
of economic collaboration, as in the develop- 
ment of the Mekong Valley, the guarantors 
should make economic and technical assist- 
ance available to them. 

A program of limiting our forces, actions 
and objectives still holds out the possibility 
of an honorable resolution of a tragic situa- 
tion. A program of indefinite escalation of- 
fers nothing but disaster; for our adversaries 
can, in their own way, match our every step 
up to nuclear war—and nuclear war would 
be just as much a moral and political ca- 
tastrophe for us as it would be a physical ca- 
tastrophe for the Far East and the whole 
world. 


THE MIRANDA CASE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of his column, Capitol Punish- 
ment,” Art Buchwald has made some ob- 
servations in jesting guise which seem 
quite appropriate to the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Miranda 
case. Properly construed, the majority 
opinion in the Miranda case attempts to 
lay down some artificial rules which an 
arresting officer must repeat by rote like 
a parrot in order to make admissible in 
a criminal case the voluntary confession 
of the defendant that he is the party who 
committed the crime with which he is 
charged. I ask unanimous consent that 
Art Buchwald’s observations may be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, Mr. Buch- 
wald’s observations were ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 

CAPITOL PUNISHMENT: BABY FaceE—A REMAKE 
(By Art Buchwald) 

Ever since the Supreme Court ruling con- 
cerning the protection of a defendant’s con- 
stitutional rights at the time of his arrest, 
the motion picture people have been in a 
dither. Almost every gangster movie of the 
last 40 years is now outdated, and will have 
to be remade with the rights of the defendant 
kept in mind. 

This is probably what the remarks of Baby 
Face Nelson will look like. Baby Face has 
been betrayed by his jealous girl friend and 
the cops have his farm hideout surrounded. 
The Chief of Police says over his loudspeaker, 
“Now hear this, Baby Face. The farmhouse 
is surrounded and you don’t have a chance. 
Come out with your hands up.” 

“Drop dead, copper,” Baby Face shouts from 
the window, firing a shot at the same time. 

“I must warn you, Baby Face,” the Chief 
says, “that anything you say will be held 
against you.” 

Baby Face lets go with a burst of a ma- 
chine gun. “I don’t intend to be taken alive, 
you dirty finks.” 

The Chief ducks behind his car. Kneeling, 
he says, “Baby Face, I have to advise you that 
you may either have a choice of your own 
lawyer or we will provide you with a public 
defender, and you do not have to say any- 
thing to us when you come out of the farm- 
house with your hands up if you do not 
want to.” 

“I got lots to say,” Baby Face shouts from 
the window. “Ha, ha, ha.” 

He lets go with another burst from the 
machine gun. 

“If you’re going to talk to us, Baby Face, 
you'll have to sign a waiver that no one made 
you say anything against your will.” 

“I'm signing nothing, copper. I know my 
rights. Like the case of Gonzalez vs. the 
State of Oklahoma, no one can lay a finger on 
me until I’m brought before a magistrate and 
given a hot meal and a bubble bath,” 
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“Now listen carefully, Baby Face,“ the Po- 
lice Chief says. We know you've killed 12 
bank tellers and robbed six post offices, but 
constitutionally you have nothing to fear. 
Even if we can prove our case, you can al- 
ways appeal on the grounds that, because of 
this gun fight, you received adverse publicity 
in the newspapers, and could not get a fair 
trial.” 

Baby Face fires another burst from his ma- 
chine gun. “That's what you say now. I 
haven't forgotten what happened in the 
Glutz vs. the People of Peoria, Illinois, case 
when the coppers tricked Glutz into a con- 
fession by giving him two tickets to the 
Green Bay Packers-Baltimore Colts football 


“The Third Circuit Court threw out the 
Glutz conviction, Baby Face,” the Chief 
shouts over the loudspeaker. Didn't you 
read about the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 

ruling in Nashville vs. Virginia Woolf?” 

“I haven't seen the newspapers lately,” 
Baby Face shouts. I've been holed up here, 
and if you want me you're going to have to 
come and get me.” Rat-a-tat-tat. 

“Okay, Baby Face, have it your way, but 
don’t say we're violating your constitutional 
rights.” 

The Chief gives the signal to charge and 
a hailstorm of lead fills the air. When the 
smoke clears, Baby Face is lying mortally 
wounded, 

His mother rushes up to him and puts his 
head in her lap. 

“They got me, ma. Tell Melvin Belli the 
cops cheated him out of a fee,” Baby Face 


gasps. 

“Don't talk, son. If the police doctor does 
not patch you up, we can sue him for mal- 
practice.” 

“But how, ma?” 

“Don’t you remember, son, Dillinger vs. 
the People of Malibu Beach, California?” 


VISIT ALABAMA 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
is in the nature of a special report on a 
single tourist attraction in my native 
Alabama. As many Senators know, I 
have been urging visits to Alabama to see 
what my State really is like. I repeat 
that invitation today, and I want to in- 
vite attention to one of the newest na- 
tional monuments, Russell Cave. 

I say “newest,” but this is only be- 
cause this remarkable place has been a 
national monument for only a few years 
and because it is planned to open the 
monument formally this fall. In this 
cave, experts from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and the National Geographic 
Society have found a record of the lives 
of people who lived there for about 8,000 
years. We know from these records that 
people were living in Russell Cave 4,000 
years before the building of the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt. 

In the excavations which have been 
made thus far archeologists have found 
spearheads, arrowheads, pottery, tools, 
and other artifacts to recreate the lives 
of these people as they progressed in the 
degree of their civilization. The Na- 
tional Park Service has erected a fine 
visitor building and museum, and the 
monument area has been in part land- 
scaped, although most of it has been left 
in its natural state, just as it may have 
been when the Indians lived in Russell 
Cave. Rangers at the monument dem- 
onstrate the use of the throwing stick 
which enabled the Indians to send their 
light spears several hundred feet. 
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In addition to its historic interest, Rus- 
sell Cave is a beautiful spot in a cove 
amidst the mountains of Jackson County. 
Russell Cave is near Bridgeport and 
Stevenson, Ala., a few miles from U.S. 
72, and is easily reached from Chat- 
tanooga, Birmingham, or Gadsden. I 
commend it to us all as a reminder that 
people were here for thousands of years 
before Plymouth Rock or Jamestown or 
St. Augustine. 

Incidentally, Russell Cave is in an area 
where there are numerous spectacular 
caves, some of which have unique fea- 
tures. For a very pleasant tour, I sug- 
gest a few days or weeks in this mountain 
area on both sides of the Tennessee River 
in Alabama. 

Come on down to the Deep South and 
see Alabama, where we have been mak- 
ing progress for at least 8,500 years, and 
still are moving forward. You will en- 
joy an Alabama vacation. 


HUNGARIAN MINORITIES IN 
RUMANIA 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today 
some 1,750,000 Hungarians are living in 
Rumania. This is one of the largest 
ethnic minorities in Eastern Europe. 
These people are concentrated in the area 
of Transylvania, which has been their 
home for many centuries. Yet, for years 
now, they have seen their rights grad- 
ually slip away at the will of the Ru- 
manian Government. 

Mr. President, as men who believe in 
justice for all, we must oppose the 
abridgement of human freedom where- 
ever it exists. This is why I am a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 143, which 
protests the persecution of Hungarian 
minorities in Rumania. 


JETPLANE SERVICE AT NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
Federal Aviation Agency has announced 
yet another policy on flights from Wash - 
ington National Airport. Despite the tes- 
timony of nearby residents that the noise 
from jet airplanes is deafening, despite 
the incredible congestion which followed 
the inauguration of jet service at Na- 
tional, the FAA has decided to allow 
long-range flights to continue. 

The FAA has yielded to special interest 
pressure again. This continues its 
“weather vane” policy—whichever way 
the wind blows, the Agency will go. 

The Administrator had said that he 
would stand firm by his earlier decision 
to restrict jet flights to a 500-mile radius. 
sen , the winds changed course, and so 
did he. 

These long-range flights will, of course, 
be mostly jet flights. The jets will con- 
tinue to deafen area residents—but I do 
not suppose the FAA really cares very 
much about that. This latest episode 
proves very clearly that the FAA is really 
more concerned with special interests 
than with the public interest. 

To try and obtain an objective evalua- 
tion of the public interest, I have written 
to the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission, asking them to begin hearings 
immediately on the Washington air 
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transportation problem. I am hopeful 
that they can produce a firm, stable 
policy on metropolitan air transportation 
facilities. 

The Washington Post, which formerly 
supported the introduction of jets at Na- 
tional, has recently editorialized against 
jets at National, in light of the incredible 
traffic congestion and noise created by 
this decision. Today’s Post contains a 
very pertinent editorial on the latest 
FAA shift. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be reprinted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, July 28, 1966] 
TRAFFIC AT NATIONAL 


The Federal Aviation Agency, batted back 
and forth like a shuttle-cock between the 
airlines and Midwest members of the con- 
gressional Tuesday to Thursday club, has 
issued a new order limiting flights at Wash- 
ington National Airport. 

It provides no permanent solution either 
for National or for the air traffic pattern of 
this area. The new order will impose a limit 
of 40 operations an hour, This is four less 
than the volume desired by the airlines. 
And, of course, it abandons the 500 mile limit 
and permits several schedules in excess of 
650 miles. 

The daily operations will be limited to 600. 
Without the limitations, according to FAA, 
the number would have risen to 760. Within 
the instrument limit of 60 an hour there can 
be 40 airlines operations, 16 general aviation 
operations and four air-taxi flights. 

If the airlines can agree on the allocation 
of the available operations—and they have 
not done so yet—the volume will exceed the 
amount of traffic that ought to be allowed in 
and out of National. This amount of busi- 
ness still will overburden the facilities at the 
airport, oppress the residents of the com- 
munity with an intolerable amount of noise 
and inconvenience, those who travel by air 
and those who do not, throughout the metro- 
politan area. The time will arrive when no 
city will tolerate the risks and hazards of 
increasing traffic over built-up urban areas. 
This city would not do so if it had self- 
government. Any elected government would 
promptly close National or limit its use to 
general aviation and move the airlines to 
Dulles International Airport. 

The new rule, no doubt, will move back to 
National a number of schedules that would 
go to Dulles under a 500 mile limitation. The 
finest airport in the world will continue to be 
only partially utilized. The convenience of 
Congressmen and airline operators has won 
out over the comfort, safety and convenience 
of citizens. Residents of the District are not 
totally without means of showing their own 
preference. They cannot vote, but they can 
“vote with their feet” by using the services 
available at Dulles International Airport and 
Friendship Airport. The last word has not 
yet been said on Washington National Air- 
port. Sooner or later, the great volume of 
Washington traffic will be moved to an air- 
port that is convenient, comfortable, com- 
modious and safe. 


METTLE OF AMERICANS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
aviation editor of the Chicago Tribune 
provides us with a stirring portrayal of 
young Americans who are battling for 
the cause of freedom in Vietnam. 

I will not attempt to sum up his an- 
swers to a series of questions concerning 
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the quality of men he saw in combat, ex- 
cept to say that he reports these brave 
air and ground soldiers understand 
clearly why they are there—and why 
they are risking their lives. 

Before offering the article containing 
his observations for the Recorp, I also 
would like to quote Mr. Thomis’ tribute 
to the younger generation: 


When you see men like this in action, 
putting out the one thing that is priceless to 
them—their own lives—and doing it so gen- 
erously and selflessly and yet with a full 
knowledge of the risks, I'd say that this 
generation is as good as there ever was in 
the United States. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Chicago Tribune, July 20, 1966] 
THE METTLE OF AMERICANS 


(Nore.—Wayne Thomis, Tribune aviation 
editor, appraises the quality of the present 
generation of young Americans as he ob- 
served them in combat in Viet Nam. This is 
the conclusion of a series of editorial inter- 
views.) 

Q. We have had some discussion of heli- 
copter operations. How many helicopters 
are out there? 

A. We have 1,700 in southeast Asia. Six 
hundred are attached to the Ist air cavalry 
division alone, The whole division can be 
moved by helicopter. These operations have 
added a whole new dimension to war. We 
have an unprecedented mobility. We can 
get to any given point in a hurry. We can 
reinforce our columns in the field which 
have come in contact with the enemy, and, 
of course, terrain is no obstacle. 

Q. What about the helicopter pilots? 

A. These are the youngest men in combat 
I have encountered—most of them under 22 
or 23, some of them no more than 18. They 
are trained for a year at Fort Rucker and 
come out as warrant officers. This warrant 
class is a sort of special elite group. I never 
saw people better motivated, more dedicated, 
or so intelligently facing constant risks. The 
helicopter is highly vulnerable to ground fire. 
It has to go in close, and it has to come in 
low. When it hovers, dropping off men or 
supplies, it is a sitting duck, and its pilots 
take even longer chances on rescue opera- 
tions. 

Q. What's the story of these rescues? 

A. The helicopter pilots go right into the 
teeth of enemy 50 caliber machine gun fire 
to get out our wounded. They have to take 
whatever clearing is available. If the ma- 
chine is shot up and that’s one down, there’s 
another right behind and he goes right in 
there, too. I've known of as many as three 
or four helicopters in a row that have been 
shot up in rescue work, and the fifth one 
still comes right in. 

Q. These have to be brave men? 

A. These boys aren’t any more ready for 
death than anyone else, and they understand 
perfectly the risks they are taking. Their 
whole attitude is that this is a job that has 
to be done. When I talk with them, they 
say, “They needed us badly and we are as 
expendable as anyone else.“ Some of them, 
a year or two out of college, told us they 
started with the idea that we shouldn’t really 
be in this war. They had listened to the 
usual antiwar chatter you get around a lot 
of campuses. 

Q. What changed their minds? 

A. It’s a question, they say, of under- 
standing what Viet Nam is all about, and 
why they have to be there. They feel there 
has to be a confrontation with commu- 
nism-on-the-move somewhere. If it isn't 
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here, it will be somewhere else. They have 
come to feel this is a responsibility which 
they can’t escape. 

Q. How about their families? 

A. Those who are married said their wives 
also had come to accept the stakes of this 
war and the responsibilities that go with 
them. When it came time to leaye, no 
hysterical scenes were thrown. 

Q. So there is an acceptance of the 
hazards? 

A. These boys are out there for a year 
and, the way things go, there is every likeli- 
hood they will be shot down two or three 
times in that period. Not every one, of 
course, but the risks are constant, and they 
run them daily. They don't wear para- 
chutes. There's no way of getting out of 
the copter. If, they’re shot down at altitude, 
they are going to crash and they are going 
to be killed, and that happens all the time. 

Q. Yet they put their necks out almost by 
routine? 

A. Yes, and the paramedics—the recue 
teams that are lowered while the helicopter 
is hovering low—are just as unbelievable. 
They have enormous spirit. They are not 
going in there out of a conscious patriotism, 
or because of ideas of cutting down com- 
munism. Their morale is based on this out- 
look: We are not going to let our people 
down. There's an American down there, 
and we're going to get him. We're going to 
bring him out.” That is what drives these 
paramedics down into the jungle at night, 
and it’s the same thing that drives these 
helicopters down into the clearing against 
heavy machine gun fire. 

Q. You were touched by these boys? 

A. I think they are a special breed. They 
may get in there and pull three or four or 
five wounded out and get away, and the next 
man may get it. They put themselves right 
on the spot, deliberately, intentionally, even 
tho they are scared to death. 

Q. The hazards are greater than those 
accepted by the strike pilots? 

A. I think it takes a kind of courage that's 
entirely different from the strike pilots, who 
are also doing a tremendous job and get into 
very tight situations. The strike pilot is in 
an environment where he's taking hardly any 
more risk—and they say so themselves—than 
when he is operating on the range at home. 
But the helicopter boys, they're out on a 
long limb. 

Q. Lou have spoken very highly of the 
bravery and dedication of our young men. 
This seems to run counter to the impression 
that many adults have of the current gen- 
eration. Will you give us your thoughts 
on that? 

A. I have never been more impressed at 
any time in my life with the courage and 
judgment and understanding and dedication 
and integrity of young men than I have been 
in this war. There are so many in it who 
look to me as if they are children—teen-agers 
and young men in their 20s. They are so 
self-sacrificing, so brave, that it’s heartbreak- 
ing to see, inspiring to see, and it’s so univer- 
sal that they aren’t even aware that they're 
brave, 

Q. And this prevails thru all arms of all 
services? 

A, It extends from the man who is there 
on the ground in conditions you wouldn't 
believe—pestilence, heat, insects, lack of 
water, and danger from every possible quar- 
ter, especially an enemy who is cunning and 
avid to kill—and it goes right up thru all 
the pilot leadership which has inspired a 
tremendous loyalty in all the units I saw. 
I say that this spirit starts at the top and 
goes right down to the last cook, the weap- 
ons carrier, and the man who is slogging 
thru all that underbrush with a load of 
ammunition on his back. 

Q. What explains it? 

A. The initial motivation is that these men 
simply will not let their comrades down. 
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They know that their friends are being 
wounded and killed. Unit loyalty begins in 
this way. 

Q. Are they fighting for the Vietnamese? 

A. They tell me, “After we take a look at 
the country and the people and see how 
poor and miserable and benighted they are, 
and then after we find out that the enemy 
is cruel and murderous and is bent on im- 
posing his own totalitarian system on these 
people, we understand just what it is that 
we are doing.” 

Q. They know what war has done? 

A. They've seen the work of the Viet Cong. 
They've walked thru the villages that have 
been overrun and have seen women and 
children who have been shot or injured by 
grenades or chopped up with machetes. 
They have heard how village chiefs and 
teachers have been murdered. They see that 
the Vietnamese are good people and have put 
up with a long-term war with tremendous 
patience and courage and even cheerfulness. 
They are people who tug at the heartstrings 
of our own men over there. 

Q. So they come to understand what the 
war is all about? 

A. Yes, they know what they are doing, 
and why. They believe that it’s right that 
they should be there to help these people. 
And, with the dedication they have to their 
own outfit, they have become, I think, quite 
sublime in facing the strange, extraordinary 
situation they find themselves in. 

Q. Then this is an effective fighting force, 
one of high morale? 

A. I say this advisedly: these men have 
become fine, professional soldiers. There is 
nothing like combat to turn an army of 
amateurs into an army of pros. 

Q. What reaction do they have to the 
teach-ins and anti-war demonstrations back 
home? 

A. I have asked a lot of people this ques- 
tion. Some are vehement about it. They 
say they can’t understand it at all, and that 
It's a form of treachery. The younger men 
almost invariably said, “We have heard of 
this. We can't understand how it can go on. 
The only thing we can guess is that people 
who do these things have simply not under- 
stood what this war is all about, and what 
the fighting over here means to the people 
who are the victims of the Viet Cong.” 

Q. So you give the current generation very 
high marks? 

A. I give them as high a mark as can be 
given. When you see men like this in action, 
putting out the one thing that is priceless 
to them—their own lives—and doing it so 
generously and selflessly, and yet with a full 
knowledge of the risks, I'd say that this 
generation is as good as there ever was in 
the United States, They are as good as the 
Americans of Revolutionary days or any men 
in all the wars we ever fought. Their parents 
and friends should be extremely proud of 
them. I certainly am so proud of them I 
just can hardly express it. 


PERSONAL PRIVACY? 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the editors of Saturday Review are to be 
complimented for their recent July 23, 
1966, issue which is devoted to the poten- 
tial of the automation revolution and its 
implications for our society. The Satur- 
day Review entitled this special issue 
“The New Computerized Age.” 

One article in the issue is devoted to 
the question of how much individual pri- 
vacy remains as we develop more and 
more complex computers with more and 
more complex programing. One question 
suggested by the article is whether in- 
dividuals today are themselves being 
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treated as machines. The Senate Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure will soon send a question- 
naire to all Government agencies and 
departments to determine the nature and 
amount of information which the Gov- 
ernment currently maintains on all in- 
dividuals. It is our hope that these 
questionnaires will result in a meaning- 
ful analysis so that the subcommittee 
and the Congress will finally be able to 
determine answers to such questions as 
was recently put by one author: “must 
the miracle of the person succumb to 
the order of the computer?” 

. urge my colleagues to read the recent 
issue of Saturday Review, and ask unani- 
mous consent to insert, at this point in 
the Recorp, an article entitled “Whither 
Personal Privacy?” by John Lear. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHITHER PERSONAL PRIVACY? 
(By John Lear) 

Between my resignation as an editor of the 
slowly dying Collier’s and the inauguration 
of SR's Science and Humanity Supplement, 
I was for a short while a minor adviser to 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., son of the founder 
of the International Business Machines 
Corporation. My experience there contra- 
dicted two popular bellefs about IBM. 

The first belief was that all IBM employes 
were required, as a condition of employment, 
to wear white shirts on the job, stay sober 
at home, and maintain upright on their 
desktops identical copies of a small sign 
bearing the personal command of Thomas J. 
Watson, Sr.: Think. I wore light blue shirts, 
drank cocktails at lunch, and put the Think 
sign on the windowsill of my office whenever 
my secretary put it back on my desk; yet I 
had a standing inyitation to young Tom's 
sanctum. 

The second of my working conditions that 
Tan against supposed IBM tradition had to 
do with that then-new phenomenon, the so- 
called “giant brain,” or high-speed electronic 
computer. IBM has sold an enormous num- 
ber of electronic computers. According to 
legend, a loyal IBM salesman would leave his 
wife if necessary to clinch another sale. The 
truth about IBM computer sales, as I experi- 
enced it, was that an immense share of IBM’s 
sales investment went into persuading eager 
customers to delay the purchase of com- 
puters. 

Delaying was sound business practice be- 
cause a computer can do only what it is told 
to do; it must follow instructions literally; 
until the instructor himself is sure where 
literal pursuit of a long series of tiny steps 
will lead, turning the task over to a computer 
can be dangerous. The machine may com- 
plete its assignment before its owners realize 
that the outcome isn’t really the one they 
seek. 

The period of my IBM experience dates 
back roughly a dozen years. At that time, 
computers could do only one thing at a time, 
in sequence. Computer programers—the peo- 
ple who break everyday English into binary 
arithmetic messages (consisting entirely of 
numerical zeros and ones) comprehensible 
to the machines—-were such valuable indi- 
viduals that IBM allowed them to sit at the 
computer control consoles as long as neces- 
sary to figure out flaws in the translation 
process. Since then, the speed of the ma- 
chines has risen, the size of components has 
shrunk, and computer sophistication has 
grown to such a state that a machine can 
do a number of different things at a time, 
not necessarily in sequence. 
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As a result, the computer’s time is worth 
upwards of $300 an hour—too valuable to 
be wasted by a programer's head-scratching; 
and each programer now must figure out 
unexpected problems in a separate place 
while the computer goes on with other peo- 
ple's problems. In other words, it is now 
possible for wrongly instructed computers to 
make more disastrous and far-reaching mis- 
takes in a shorter time than ever. 

Paul Baran, of the Rand Corporation in 
Santa Monica, has studied this dilemma 
more searchingly than most observers of the 
phenomenon. 

As we pass through life,” he reminds us, 
“we leave a trail of records, widely dispersed 
and generally inaccessible—except with a 
great deal of effort and diligence. Beginning 
with a birth certificate, we accumulate hos- 
pital and medical records. We become de- 
ductions on our parents’ income tax. In 
school, we generate records of our grades, 
attendance, IQ tests, personality profiles, 
etc. (Automated teaching will add to this 
record keeping. The volume of data recorded 
per child may be expected to increase even 
more markedly.) After school we start ac- 
cumulating employment, socal security, and 
selective service records. We may get a 
driver's license. Most of us will apply for 
marriage licenses, and some of us will collect 
divorce decrees which will end in voluminous 
court records. If we are lucky, we will be 
able to avoid having arrest and jail records. 

“We move from job to job in a mobile econ- 
omy creating moving-company inventory 
records of our goods. Even as we move from 
place to place we leave behind short records 
of our airplane reservations and, for some 
reason, every hotel makes a ritual of acquir- 
ing and preserving the alleged names and 
addresses of its guests for posterity. This is 
only a partial list. Think of all the records 
you leave as you go through life. 

“Behind all this creating of records is the 
implicit assumption that they will some 
day be of use. In order to be of use, there 
must be some means of interrogating the 
files to resurrect the information sought. 

“An Internal Revenue Department investi- 
gator might wish to have immediate access 
to the tax returns of each of the associates 
of a man who is being audited, in order to 
check on consistency of financial relation- 
ships. 

“A company may wish to have rapid access 
to its personnel files to know whether to give 
a good reference to a former employee. 

“A doctor may wish to trace the entire 
medical history of a patient to provide better 
input into a diagnostic computer. 

“The Veterans’ Administration may wish to 
examine a man's complete military record 
and possibly other previous medical records 
to see whether the ailment claimed as being 
service-connected really is service-connected. 

“A lawyer for the defense of a man will 
wish to search for jail and arrest records, and 
possibly credit records of all witnesses for the 
plaintiff. 

“Professional licensing boards may want to 
delve into any records to determine if an ap- 
plicant has an unblemished character. 

“The military in filling extremely sensitive 
positions may even wish a record of all books 
borrowed by a prospective applicant to in- 
sure that his interests are wholesome and he 
possesses the proper political bias desired. 

“Today it is difficult to gather such in- 
formation about a prospective examinee. If 
one went through direct channels and asked 
most sources for their records about a per- 
son, he would most likely be rejected, if for 
no other reason than that the information 
is not available—cheaply. Even if the records 
were publicly available, the investigator 
would have to spend a great deal of time and 
effort delving through to discover pertinent 
data. Today, as a practical matter, if one 
wishes to obtain certain information about a 
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person, he hires a private detective who 
charges a great deal of money and expends 
a great amount of time obtaining a little in- 
formation available from a portion of these 
potential records, The price for a fishing ex- 
pedition for information is high and most of 
the fish are inaccessible.” 

Having thus summed up “the pleasant 
past,” Rand analyst Baran looks into the 
future through a three-step review of estab- 
lished processes of computer storage of in- 
formation. Step one: Manual records are 
kept by human clerks. Step two: Some of 
the clerks are eliminated by putting all the 
records into a central computer file with 
readout of the records controlled from a 
single point. Step three: Information is 
read into and out of the file from a large 
number of different points. 

Baran envisages connection of one remote- 
access computer with other similar com- 
puters, and through this, “danger of loss of 
the individual’s right to privacy as we know 
privacy today.” “The composite information 
data base may be so large and so easily ac- 
cessible that it would permit unscrupulous 
individuals to use this information for un- 
lawful means,” he warns. “Modern orga- 
nized crime should be expected to have the 
financial resources and skills necessary to ac- 
quire and misuse the information.” 

He expresses concern not only over the 
possible creation of “automated blackmail 
machines” but over the potential addition 
of “inferential relational retrieval tech- 
niques” now being developed which, “when 
fully refined, could determine relationships 
of any person, organization, event, etc., to 
any other person, organization, or event.” 
Noting that “humans, by their day-to-day 
necessity of making decisions on totally in- 
adequate evidence, are innately prone to 
jump to conclusions when presented with 
very thin chains of inferred relationships,” 
he predicts an increase in the already grow- 
ing practice of unearthing defaming infor- 
mation about candidates for political office. 

The Baran forecast of computer hazards is 
fortified by the studies of another Rand re- 
searcher, M. R. Maron, 

“Consider,” suggests Maron, “what could 
happen as machines are used to make de- 
cisions about people. For example, consider 
a situation where a computer is programed 
to decide who should get a security clear- 
ance from the government, or who should 
get an education loan, or whether some- 
one’s driver's license should be suspended, 
or who should get a passport, or who should 
be accepted for the Peace Corps or the Job 
Corps, etc. 

“As larger files [of machine-language data, 
stored in computer memories, linked cross- 
country by telephone] become accessible 
there will be a natural tendency to use ma- 
chines for the automatic selection (or rejec- 
tion) of people according to some pre- 
programed set of criteria. Supposedly these 
criteria will have been carefully thought out 
before programing the machine. Even so, 
the implications are dangerous. 

“In such a mechanized situation, how does 
an individual get an opportunity to ‘tell the 
system’ that its selective criteria don’t apply 
to his own special case? Each individual is 
different, each has certain extenuating cir- 
cumstances, each has information which 
he believes to be relevant to the selection 
decision and which the system does not con- 
sider relevant. And so on. If an individual 
does not have the opportunity to be judged 
on the circumstances of his own special 
(individual) situation, then he is being 
treated asa machine! 

“Will there be a tendency in the future to 
create an environment where we treat each 
other as machines; i.e., where there is no 
opportunity to change the-system's mind’? 
How can we create a society where we treat 
our citizens as people and not as machines? 
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How can we create a society where each in- 
dividual has the opportunity to explore and 
unfold his own special potentials—to realize 
what he is? 

“These questions lead to further ques- 
tions—to questions about who we are and 
what it means to be a person. And this 
brings us to the problem of values. What 
kind of a life do we want? What Kind would 
we value—ought we to have? How can we 
create a society that fosters those actions and 
goals that we value? How define and expli- 
cate values? How measure and compare and 
rate values? How select among competing 
values? How can we estimate the impact of 
computers on our values? 

“And if our projections into the future 
suggest that we are heading toward a future 
society which is not conducive to a ‘good’ 
life, what can be done to Isolate the trouble 
spots and to influence those changes that will 
prevent the possible ‘evils’? Such analysis 
of future prospects implies prediction, evalu- 
ation, and then some attempts at control. 
Can the process of control be made demo- 
cratic so that a small professional elite does 
not dominate in influencing the shape of the 
future? 

“Finally, there is the problem of time— 
the time that it takes to initiate and com- 
plete corrective action. Given an analysis of 
the impact of computers on society and giv- 
en some corrective action that must be taken 
in order to avoid some future situation, how 
long a time lag will occur between corrective 
nction and modification of the situation? 

The positive cultural potential of com- 
puters was emphasized last January in a 
report to President Lyndon B. Johnson by 
The National Commission of Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress. Al- 
though this report dissented from the “al- 
most . . . commonplace [opinion] that the 
world is experiencing a scientific and tech- 
nological revolution” of sufficient power to 
make our economic institutions and the no- 
tion of gainful employment obsolete,” it pro- 
posed serious consideration of development 
of a computerized “system of social accounts” 
capable of analyzing accurately in advance 
the benefits and costs of any sociopolitical 
experiment. Such a system theoretically 
could grapple competently with complex 
problems such as water and air pollution, 
urban blight, the transportation tangle, in- 
tegration of the Negro into American society, 
and the continuing spread of crime, 

The Presidential Commission report de- 
fined the phrase, system of social accounts,” 
to include mixtures of systems analysis, 
simulation, and operations research in pro- 
portions required for particular cases. Sys- 
tems analysis and operations research are 
now in wide employment in military plan- 
ning and extraterrestrial space exploration. 
Simulation techniques are part of current 
plans for global weather observation and 
forecasting. 

How close are we to a workable “system of 
social accounts“? 

One of the best informed men on earth on 
the subject of computer developments is Dr. 
Cuthbert Hurd, chairman of the board of 
Computer Usage Company, Inc. In address- 
ing the National Automation Conference of 
the American Bankers Association in Chi- 
cago last month, Dr. Hurd observed that no 
computer manufacturer today markets an 
“operating system” flexible enough to apply 
all the diverse talents of computing machines 
to any complex problem. 

“I suppose,” Dr. Hurd told the bankers, 
“that as much as 200 man years of effort 
might be required to produce a modern oper- 
ating system, costing say $5,000,000.” 

If such a system were to be perfected, 
Dr. Hurd said, “it is still unclear whether 
proprietorship [of the system] could be 
maintained under the existing patent or 
copyright laws.“ 
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There are two ways, then, to state the 
challenge of computerized society. One was 
succinctly put in a recent issue of The 
American Scholar by Lynn White, Jr., pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles: Must the miracle of 
the person succumb to the order of the com- 
puter?” The other statement comes from 
Paul Baran: “What a wonderful opportunity 
awaits us to become involved in such prob- 
lems as to exercise a new social respon- 
sibility.” 


REQUEST THAT FEDERAL OFFICE 
OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY RE- 
INSTATE FUNDS DELETED FROM 
NASSAU COUNTY, N.Y., PRO- 
GRAMS—RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text ol a resolution 
adopted by the town of Hempstead, Nas- 
sau County, N. V., requesting the Federal 
Office of Economic Opportunity to rein- 
state funds deleted from Nassau County 
programs. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Case No. 12261, adopted July 26, 1966] 

RESOLUTION No. 1720-1966 


Resolution requesting Federal Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to reinstate funds de- 
leted from Nassau County programs 
Whereas, the sum of $2,297,132.00 has been 

requested of the Federal Office of Economic 

Opportunity for use in the County of Nassau 

for the 1966-67 program year, including sums 

aggregating $689,537.00 for the use of the 

Town of Hempstead and various communi- 

ties within the Town, as an absolute mini- 

mum necessary for the purposes of such pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas, the Federal Office of Economic 
Opportunity has advised that only $1,695,- 
000.00 will be allocated for the purposes of 
Nassau County and its constituent commu- 
nities, and there will necessarily be propor- 
tionate reduction in the funds to be made 
available to the Town of Hempstead and the 
communities within this Town; and 

Whereas, such reduction will make it im- 
possible for the Town of Hempstead and the 
communities therein needing such assist- 
ance, to carry out the minimum programs 
required: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Town Board views such 
reduction in funds, as aforesaid, to be com- 
pletely unrealistic insofar as the needs of the 
Town of Hempstead and its constituent com- 
munities are concerned, to be unjustified on 
the grounds asserted by the Federal Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and, to be a cruel 
breach of faith with the people in the Town 
of Hempstead needing the assistance of the 
programs sponsored by the Federal Office of 
Economic Opportunity; and, be it further 

Resolved, That this Town Board respect- 
fully urges upon the Federal Office of Eco- 
nomie Opportunity that it reconsider its 
decision to reduce such funds and reinstate 
the amount so reduced in the funds to be 
made available in the County of Nassau; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Presiding Supervisor be 
and he hereby is authorized to advise the 
Federal Office of Economic Opportunity of 
the sentiments of this Board with respect to 
such reduction by forwarding to said office 
a certified copy of this resolution. 

The foregoing resolution was seconded by 
Mr. Easa and adopted upon roll call as fol- 
lows: Ayes six (6); noes none (0). 

STATE OF New YORK, 

County of Hempstead, ss.: 

I do hereby certify that I have compared 
the annexed copy of Resolution No. 1720- 
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1966 (1 page) adopted by the Town Board on 
July 26, 1966, with the original, on file in the 
office of the Town Clerk of the Town of 
Hempstead, and that the same is a true and 
correct copy of said original and of the 
whole thereof: 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the official seal of the 
Town of Hempstead on this day of July 26, 
1966. 

NATHAN L. H. BENNETT, 
Town Clerk. 
GEORGE C. AHRENS, 
Deputy Town Clerk. 


SENATOR MONDALE'S REMARKS AT 
GROUND-BREAKING CEREMONIES 
AT LEECH LAKE INDIAN RESER- 
VATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on July 
17th, Senator WALTER F. MONDALE broke 
ground at Leech Lake Indian Reserva- 
tion in Minnesota for the first of 50 units 
of low rent public housing for some 200 
Chippewa Indians. The project will be 
followed by others which will add hun- 
dreds of additional units of decent hous- 
ing for Minnesota Indians. 

This occasion was truly a break- 
through. It marked the first public 
housing to be built on any of Minnesota's 
reservations. And for that, Senator 
MOoONDALE ought well to be proud. For 
there has been no harder worker for the 
Indian than the junior Senator from 
Minnesota. His persistent efforts have 
made public housing for Indians possible 
in Minnesota. He prevailed upon the 
Public Housing Administration to mod- 
ify its requirements to adapt them to the 
needs of the Minnesota reservations. 
The Minneapolis Star quoted one Bureau 
of Indian Affairs official as saying that 
Senator MONDALE had “camped on the 
doorstep” of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, and “they found he meant 
business.“ 

The result is a heartening one for 
Minnesota's ill-housed Indians. Ap- 
proved projects vigorously sought by 
Senator MoNnpDALE now total nearly 84 
million and include low cost rental hous- 
ing, self-help housing, and housing to be 
built as part of a building training pro- 
gram which serves the additional im- 
portant purpose of giving badly needed 
vocational training to Indians. 

Senator MonpDALE’s remarks on the oc- 
casion at Leech Lake are of major impor- 
tance in calling for a concerted effort to 
place the reservations, and the Indians 
on them, in the mainstream of our econ- 
omy. This Nation cannot afford to leave 
the reservations as pockets of poverty and 
misery, for, as Senator MONDALE states: 

No Indian can grow to have and enjoy a 
full life, on or off the reservation, when he 


is forced to live any part of his life in hope- 
lessly substandard conditions. 


I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Mownpa.e’s remarks at Leech Lake Indian 
Reservation be placed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEECH LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION 
JULY 17, 1966 

This is truly a great day for Minnesota, and 
for its Indian citizens. I want to thank all 
of you who made it possible. Last April I 


Hovsina, 
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spoke on the floor of the U.S. Senate, tracing 
the history of many months of effort we all 
had put in to get a modest start of adequate 
housing for the Minnesota reservations, and 
I stated, in temporary despair: “I wonder 
when the day will come when construction 
of this needed housing for our Minnesota 
Indians will begin.” 

I am happy, as I know all of you are, that 
the day is here. We have not promises, but 
houses. We officially begin the first of some 
50 units to house 200 persons on this Leech 
Lake Reservation. This 700,000-dollar proj- 
ect is the first low rent public housing ap- 
proved for any Minnesota reservation, and 
will be followed by other Indian housing to 
make a total of nearly 4 million dollars for 
all Minnesota reservations. This includes 
the recent approval of loans totaling $390,000 
for mutual self-help housing here on the 
Leech Lake Reservation. It is a long overdue 
breakthrough, And we expect approval of 
nearly 300 additional units soon. 

This substantial Federal housing indi- 
cates a decision at last that there are 
Indians on the reservations now who are in 
grave need, and that many of them will 
choose to remain on the reservation. It is 
& decision to improve reservation life, There 
have been times recently when I'm afraid 
that our national policy seemed to be based 
on a wish that the reservations would simply 
go away overnight. I think we are finished 
with that, and we recognize that no Indian 
can grow to have and enjoy a full life, on or 
off the reservation, when he is forced to live 
any part of his life in hopelessly substandard 
conditions. 

Housing is an important beginning. Since 
the Housing Act of 1937, we have recognized 
it as basic to our citizens. When a person is 
forced to live in poor housing, he can hardly 
be motivated to the kind of activity which 
makes his life productive for him and the 
nation. More than that, he can’t stay 
healthy. I’ve seen health records kept by 
the Public Health Service on our Minnesota 
reservations, and they show a sad and shock- 
ing record of disease. There is simply no 
question that it is cheaper to house people 
decently than it is to care for the fllnesses 
they get in bad housing. This is true for 
the Indians of Minnesota just as it is for 
anyone else. 

Housing is a good beginning, but it is only 
a beginning. The reservations in Minne- 
sota are in economic trouble, just like some 
other areas of the nation. They deserve a 
concerted, combined attack on their prob- 
lems of poverty and economic under develop- 
ment—the kind of attack that is being 
mounted in other distressed areas. 

This isn’t an Indian problem—it is a prob- 
lem of distressed areas anywhere. I'm re- 
minded of the words of my good colleague 
and tireless worker for Indian welfare, Sena- 
tor FreD Harris, of Oklahoma, whose wife 
is a Comanche. He said in Senate debate 
that the only “Indian problem” he knows 
of is the one he married. As he says, it is 
an American problem—a problem of people 
and their needs—human needs, economic 
needs, social needs. 

We must have a massive program of eco- 
nomic development for the Indian Reserva- 
tions, combind with a program of education 
to fit the modern economy. Industrial and 
craft training is particularly important. I'm 
happy to have helped bring about the home 
building training program here on Leech 
Lake Reservation. But more vocational 
training is needed, with parallel industrial 
growth. And a full range of social services 
are needed to make life on the reservation 
economically productive and socially satis. 
fying. These programs must be tempered 
with recognition of the existing cultural 
values to be preserved. 
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When I first announced that a grant had 
been received for public housing here at 
Leech Lake, one commentator raised the 
question whether such an effort did not mis- 
takenly create an enclave of Indians on the 
reservation, He asked whether we weren't 
making reservation life too attractive, and 
whether we might not better build the 
houses in cities to which Indians were mi- 
grating. I think that these questions miss 
the point. 

Some of Minnesota's Indians want to leave 
the reservation now, and some will want to 
leave in the future, Our Government ought 
to be able to help house and train them for 
life off of the reservation, But many others 
want to stay on the reservation, and I don’t 
think that Indians or any other citizen of 
this country ought to be told that they have 
to leave their home environment and move 
a few hundred miles to enjoy the basics of 
good housing and good education and a job. 
We shouldn't treat any citizen that way. 

There is even more to it. Legally, the In- 
dian has been free to leave the reservation 
for years. But this is a terribly hollow right 
when the life he leaves has failed—by lack of 
housing, education, health and social serv- 
ices—to prepare him for life in the modern 
economy of our cities. The sad unemploy- 
ment figures of Minnesota's Indians both on 
and off the reservation testify to that fact. 
So far, the Indian has been free“ to remain 
in poverty on the reservation, or to go to live 
unemployed in a city slum. This choice is 
the indefensible product of a bankrupt 
policy. 

So I think that there is only one reason- 
able direction open to us. It is to build on 
the reservations the kind of economy which 
will support jobs for Indians, the kind of 
housing which will permit a healthy life, 
and, above all, the kind of education which 
will motivate and provide skills for a produc- 
tive job. 

Our effort must place the reservation itself, 
and the Indians on it, in the mainstream of 
our economy. Then there will be real free- 
dom, Freedom to leave the reservation, or to 
stay on it. And all America will be the better 
for it, 

Such a program of economic and educa- 
tional development will have to come, but 
it is not here yet. It can't be worked out 
from a distance, but must be done with initi- 
ative and cooperation of the Indian commu- 
nity here. It can’t be the Washington plan; 
it has to be your plan. And let's not fool 
ourselves—it isn't going to happen overnight. 
It will take long, hard work by all of us, 
Indian and non-Indian. I want to help, and 
hope that you will ask me to. It is a hard 
job, but it can be done. And it will be worth 
it to make the reservation a good place to 
live and work. We'd better get to it. As 
President Kennedy said in 1963; The Amer- 
ican Indians hold a romantic grip on our 
imaginations, but I hope that they also hold 
a practical grip upon our efforts.” 


REMEDIAL READING RECOM- 
MENDED FOR JOHN BIRCH SOCI- 
ETY 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, on 
June 6, I informed the Senate that I saw 
no need to go to extremes to discredit the 
John Birch Society because I thought 
that that organization was perfectly ca- 
pable of discrediting itself, 

The occasion for that remark was the 
receipt of a letter from a John Birch 
Society official who accused me of going 
to extremes in an attempt to discredit 
the society. The extreme to which I had 
allegedly gone was the insertion in the 
Record of an editorial published in a 
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newspaper in my State, the Rochester 
Courier, of Rochester, N.H., commenting 
on the aims of the John Birch Society. 

It was my opinion at that time that 
the John Birch Society could be relied 
upon to discredit itself, and my opinion 
turned out to be justified. I had the 
letter which I had received printed in 
the Recorp for June 6, and commented 
upon one phrase which seemed to me to 
illustrate the society’s philosophy. That 
phrase was: 

A benevolent dictatorship clearly implies 
complete justice and complete freedom. 


Mr. President, the letterwriters of the 
John Birch Society seem to want to 
amuse themselves in their idle time, and 
this morning my mail contained yet an- 
other letter from the same society offi- 
cial who had written me before, 

It is addressed to: 


Dear SENATOR MCINTYRE'S GHOST READER— 


And it goes, in relevant part, as fol- 
lows: 

On May 24, 1966, Senator McINTYRE in- 
serted a scurrilous newspaper editorial in 
the Recorp, It was from the Rochester (New 
Hampshire) Record, and in essence accused 
the John Birch Society of proposing “dic- 
tatorship” as the ideal form of government 
for the United States of America. 

I replied to the newspaper with a correc- 
tion, and sent a copy to the Senator, which 
he inserted in the Recorp on June sixth, to- 
gether with his own strange remarks. Since 
the Senator obviously cannot read, and I do 
not know your name, please excuse the 
anonymous salutation, 


The letter then goes on to some more 
material which is not particularly in- 
formative, and concludes as follows: 

Enclosed is $1, which I hope will initiate 
a fund to send Senator MCINTYRE to a re- 
medial reading class. 


Now, I happen to think this is a most 
intriguing contribution. I am particu- 
larly interested in the fact that the John 
Birch Society recommends remedial 
reading, in view of the very clear fact 
that the John Birch Society official who 
wrote to me is apparently unable to read 
the text of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

As can be noted from the first para- 
graph of his letter to me, he refers to a 
newspaper editorial from the Rochester, 
N.H., Record. I am certain that, with 
only the most rudimentary reading abil- 
ity, this gentleman would have been able 
to glean from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of either May 24 or June 6 that the edi- 
torial in question came from the 
Rochester, N.H., Courier. 

As this letter indicates, it is the John 
Birch Society official who has trouble 
reading, 

I stated a few weeks ago, as I restated 
today, that the John Birch Society was 
perfectly capable of discrediting itself. 
Once again, the society has proved its 
own point, by sending me a letter about 
remedial reading which conclusively 
shows the society’s own problems with 
reading. I feel that this is the most 
generous interpretation which can be 
placed on this matter, although at least 
one member of my staff has suggested 
that this error merely shows the John 
ng Society’s careless attitude toward 

acts, 
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In any event, I emerge from this cor- 
respondence $1 the richer, and, consid- 
ering the source of the contribution, I 
feel that this is truly an embarrassment 
of riches. I have decided to donate this 
contribution to the Anti-Defamation 
League, where the funds gleaned from 
the dues of John Birch Society members, 
I am certain, may be used to help stem 
oncoming waves of extremism. 


A TIME FOR CANDOR 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal for July 27, 1966, carried 
an editorial in which the writer made 
some timely observations in respect to 
the rioting and looting which has been 
going on in some of our major cities and 
the attempts of some persons to justify 
it. I ask unanimous consent that such 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed as follows: 

A TIME FOR CANDOR 


This summer's harvest of horror—murder, 
arson, looting in city after city, week after 
week—is prompting ever more insistent 
questioning. Why? Who is to blame? 
Strangely enough, the response of a good 
many people is that it is not the fault of 
the rioters but of the general society and, if 
you please, the Federal Government. 

One editorialist was moved to express the 
sentiment in the following extremist fash- 
ion: “The (Federal) housing program is too 
small. The poverty program is too small. It 
is not the riots in the slums, but these lame 
and inadequate p that are the real 
disgrace of the richest nation on earth.” 

We submit that attitudes of that sort are 
an unmerited rebuke to America and the 
millions whose hard work and hard thinking 
have made it the most abundant and just 
nation on earth. We are glad that President 
Johnson, at least, is not thus beguiled; while 
commiserating with the plight of slum- 
dwellers, he is forthright in his condemna- 
tion of riots that tear at the very fabric of 
of the community. “Our country can abide 
civil protest. . . it cannot abide civil vio- 
lence.” 

Let us look a little more closely at the 
catalog of charges against the “inadequacy” 
of Federal efforts. 

Large-scale Federal housing aid for low- 
income families has been going on for many 
years at a cost of many billions in tax dol- 
lars. It has failed indeed, but its inade- 
quacy is not in terms of cost but in terms 
of concept. The same applies to the bulk 
of the activities launched by the more re- 
cent antipoverty program. 

The fundamental conceptual flaw is a sen- 
timental view, reminiscent of Rousseau, of 
the nature of man. According to this inter- 
pretation, man is inherently good and per- 
fectible and is held down only by the ex- 
ternal forces of society. Put him in pleasant 
surroundings, or give him enough money, 
and all will be well. 

The inescapable corollary is that the so- 
ciety rather than the individual is respon- 
sible for his behavior, however ambition- 
less, venal or criminal. The doctrine has 
been preached with so much vigor, and not 
only in connection with civil rights, in con- 
temporary America that it is hardly surpris- 
ing to find some of the listeners taking it 
literally. 

Experience, to put it mildly, lends little 
credence to the romantic view of man’s 
nature; left entirely to our own devices, 
relatively few of us would qualify for 
sainthood. In that context, the political 
triumph of the American design of 200 years 
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ago is that it engineered a maximum of per- 
sonal liberty with a minimum of govern- 
mental compulsion. But the order is there, 
and it has to be, else the design falls. 

Confronted with such self-evident facts, 
the civil rights leaders tend to retort with 
the argument that if they did not promote 
civil disobedience, nothing would be done to 
improve the squalid surroundings in which 
many Negroes live. Anyone contemplating 
civil disobedience, however, in a society 
whose existence depends on respect for law 
is obligated to ask himself what alternatives 
exist before he turns to that last resort. 

Here again, the President put it well: “The 
ballot box, the neighborhood communities, 
the political and civil rights organizations— 
are the means by which Americans express 
their resentment against intolerable condi- 
tions. They are designed to reform society, 
not to rip it apart.” 

And the truth is that many individual 
Negroes, even before the past decade's civil 
rights legislation, have come up from poverty 
and gotten out of the “ghetto.” (The term, 
incidentally, is a loaded one; by connota- 
tion if not denotation it suggests the false- 
hood that some governmental authority is 
compelling Negroes to stay in segregated, 
walled-in areas.) 

Many more can be expected to make a 
decent living for themselves without the 
leaders having to rip up society. What can- 
not be stressed too often, and what the ro- 
manticists fall to understand, is that for the 
most part they will have to do it on their 
own; the leaders would be better occupied 
helping them help themselves than in cre- 
ating the climate for riots. Even then, 
there will be some members of any society, 
regardless of color, who for one reason or 
another will not be able to make a go of 
life. 

It’s time, we think, for a little bit of 
common sense and candor. Neither the 
society at large nor the Federal Government 
is responsible for the violence. Those re- 
sponsible are the rioters and the teachers of 
casual disregard for law and order. 


U.S. OBLIGATIONS IN ASIA . 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Nation’s press is being heard on Presi- 
dent Johnson’s significant speech on our 
obligations in Asia, and the early re- 
action is strongly favorable. 

I have here editorials from three 
newspapers—the Baltimore Sun, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, and Washington Eve- 
ning Star—praising various aspects of 
the President’s speech to the American 
Alumni Council. 

Each comments with approval on his 
call to Communist China for an atmos- 
phere of conciliation. 

There is firm agreement with his dec- 
laration that the United States is a Pa- 
cific power with responsibilities that 
cannot be shirked in Asia, 

And there is hope that Hanoi and 
Peking will get the point. 

This was a message reflecting our de- 
termination and our fervent desire for 
peace. 

I ask that these editorials discussing 
the President’s speech be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objections, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
July 14, 1966] 
THE UNITED STATES In ASIA 


That the United States is a Pacific power, 
as President Johnson called in his speech 
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on Asia, must be obvious to everybody, in- 
cluding the Chinese. We did not at some 
moment make a decision to become a Pa- 
cific power; we were forced into becoming 
one by the interests of our own national 
security, and by the vacuum left in that part 
of the globe after World War II. If a date is 
to be set, we can say that on December 7, 
1941, the Japanese made inevitable the 
emergence of the United States as a major 
factor in all developments in the Pacific, 
among the islands of its seas and on the 
mainiands that border it. 

It was on the fact of American power that 
the President built his examination of Asia 
and his view of its future. It is true, as he 
said, that Asia is now the crucial arena of 
“man’s striving for independence and order,” 
and true that if peace cannot be established 
there it cannot be secure anywhere. Mr. 
Johnson's listing of heartening signs in Asia, 
from Indonesia through Japan, and of ex- 
amples of Asian cooperation, from Manila 
to the valley of the Mekong, was an impres- 
sive list. And his call to China to accept 
an atmosphere of conciliation was fervent 
and eloquent. 

If the Chinese cannot be expected to see 
the sense of this, and to respond soon in 
the same spirit, still most of our allies will 
follow the President this far, in thorough 
agreement. What they might argue about is 
his statement that the Asia he sees so well 
“is the new Asia that is taking shape behind 
our defense of South Vietnam.” 

In the eyes of some of our allies, the 
defense of South Vietnam, while it may 
be necessary, is but one element of many 
in the Asian condition today. And then 
there is a question of how power is to be 
applied. Some of our allies believe that the 
very fact of the existence of vast American 
power, by sea and air, and if worst should 
come to worst, in nuclear terms, might suf- 
fice as a deterrent to the Chinese, without 
an American ground presence. 

But would it serve further to persuade 
the Chinese toward conciliation? And 
where lies the point beyond which American 
efforts at conciliation would be taken by the 
Chinese as a sign of weakness, and by now- 
friendlier Asians as a signal of betrayal? 
This is the kind of tortured question the 
makers of policy have constantly to ask 
themselves. To pretend that the answers are 
easy is to assume an omniscience no one can 
possess. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
July 14, 1966] 
THE PRESIDENT’S OFFER OF PEACE 


President Johnson’s call for reconciliation 
with Communist China and for peace with 
North Vietnam marks an important turn 
in U.S. policy in Asia. The President, in his 
televised address, made it clear that, if the 
proffer of peace is rejected by Hanoi and 
Peking, the war in Vietnam may last a long 
time. 

Mr. Johnson, it is evident, is stepping 
beyond the previously stressed policy of 
“containment without Isolation” of Red 
China and is looking beyond the present 
conflict in Vietnam to the situation in Asia 
after the war ends. 

“A peaceful mainland China is essential to 
a peaceful Asia,” he said. “A hostile China 
must be discouraged from aggression. A 
misguided China must be encouraged toward 
understanding of the outside world and 
toward policies of peaceful cooperation.” 

“The peace we seek in Asia,” he said 
further, is a peace of conciliation.” He 
added that he did not mean a peace of con- 
quest, or the simple absence of armed hos- 
tilities, but a settlement based on a broader 
concept of international relations. 

He talked of the peace that could be sus- 
tained through international trade; through 
the free flow of people and ideas; through 
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“the full participation by all nations in an 
international community under law.” 

Meanwhile, there is the war in Vietnam. 
The President defined the American position 
in blunt terms directed at Hanoi: “Victory 
for your armies is impossible. You cannot 
drive us from South Vietnam by force. The 
minute that you realize that a military vic- 
tory is out of the question, and turn from 
the use of force, you will find us ready to 
reciprocate. We want to end the fighting. 
We want to bring our men home.” 

President Johnson's message to the Com- 
munists was one of peace, backed by de- 
termination to press on in Vietnam, if our 
peace offers get nowhere. 

Will Hanoi and Peking get the message? 
Past history furnishes little ground for op- 
timism. We still must make the effort. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 14, 1966] 
AMERICA IN ASIA 


President Johnson has held out the hand 
of conciliation to Red China, but the chances 
are that the response will continue to be 
hostile as long as the Mao Tze-tung hard- 
liners remain in power. Not until a younger, 
less doctrinaire group takes over will a 
ehange for the better in Sino-American re- 
lations be likely. 

Meanwhile, however, as the President has 
indicated to the American Alumni Council, 
measures can be taken by the United States, 
in concert with the free Asians, to prove that 
aggression is a losing game and to bring 
nearer the day when the Chinese Commu- 
nists will be persuaded to come out of their 
self-imposed isolation, abandon force and 
cooperate with neighboring lands—and with 
America—to promote peace and economic 
progress throughout Asia. Among other 
things, our government might well go along 
with proposals offering Peking a seat in the 
United Nations, provided of course that this 
would not affect the membership or security 
of the other China, Taiwan. 

In any event, with more emphasis than any 
of his predecessors, Mr. Johnson has pro- 
claimed to the Chinese and the rest of the 
world that the United States is a Pacific 
power determined to meet its obligations in 
Asia. He has pretty well demolished the 
arguments of those domestic critics who 
hold that Europe, not the Far East, is Amer- 
ica’s main “sphere of interest” and that the 
Asians can be safely forgotten. In the Pres- 
ident’s words, We are bounded not by one 
but by two oceans—and whether by aircraft 
or ship, satellite or missile, the Pacific is as 
crossable as the Atlantic . . . The economic 
network of this shrinking globe is too inter- 
twined—the basic hopes of men are too re- 
lated—and the possibility of common disas- 
ter is too real—for us to ignore threats to 
peace in Asia ... Asia is no longer sitting 
outside the door of the Twentieth Century. 
She is here, in the same world with us, to be 
either our partner or our problem.” 

The President, in effect, has given Asia 
a status at least equal to Europe’s in terms 
of its bearing on our country’s well-being. 
Other Americans have made the same point 
in the past, but not so effectively. We think 
Mr. Johnson is altogether right. 


POLITICS AND THE FBI 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, a great 
deal has been said in recent months 
about the attempted eavesdropping by 
agents of the Federal Government in my 
State of Nevada and many other places. 
These incidents have been carefully and 
systematically brought to the surface 
largely through the efforts of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Missouri 
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and the staff of the subcommittee he 
heads which has been holding hearings 
on the subject. 

Of late, a distinction has been made 
between the term “wiretapping” which 
was the term used in the 1934 law and 
the term “bugging” which represents an 
application of a more sophisticated tech- 
nology in the electronic age. It is clear 
to all that by any name or method we 
are talking about the same obnoxious 
and undesirable violation of the basic 
right of privacy which the Government 
should be guarding for all citizens. I 
will refrain from speculating on the 
negative effect in our war on crime which 
such lawbreaking by Federal officials 
engenders. 

I can think of no more effective or 
proper move to end this practice than a 
law which would ban all eavesdropping 
or surreptitious listening whether by 
mechanical or other means except in 
cases of national security upon the issu- 
ance of a proper court order. The sub- 
ject is one which demands proper clari- 
fication and I believe that the executive 
department should come forward with 
their recommendation for a law which 
would deal fairly and constitutionally 
with the rights of the public and the 
obligation of policing agencies to protect 
society. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle on the subject which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News on July 27, 1966, 
appear at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 

July 27, 1966] 
POLITICS AND THE FBI 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

The FBI is in trouble because an agent in 
Las Vegas bugged a suspected criminal back 
in 1963 and Sen. Boppy KENNEDY, asked on a 
network television program whether he 
knew, as Attorney General at the time, that 
the gentleman in Las Vegas was being wire- 
tapped, replied that he did not. That reply 
raised the question whether the FBI had 
acted illegally. If so, the situation is scan- 
dalous indeed, it being the job of the FBI to 
enforce the law, not to break it. 

The relevant background: There is, under 
the law, a distinction between “wiretapping” 
and “bugging.” There is no reason why this 
should be so, except that wiretapping was 
the earlier of the two inventions, and Con- 
gress acted on it, but has not got around to 
acting on the other. 

In 1934, Congress passed a law regulating 
the use of the wiretap by Federal crime- 
prevention agencies. The law was defined by 
supplementary executive decrees in 1940, and 
again in 1965. The governing regulations 
are that the FBI may use a wiretap only in 
cases involving the national security (e.g., 
spies), threatening bodily harm (e.g., Mur- 
der, Inc.), or life and limb (e.g., kidnaping). 
But in each case the Attorney General must 
personally authorize the wiretap, and any 
prosecutions that develop as the result of 
overheard evidence may not introduce that 
evidence in any court of law. 

Not knowing that technology would come 
around with sophisticated devices that would 
permit eavesdropping through the olive in a 
suspect's martini, Congress dealt exclusively 
with the wiretap. The FBI, however, has 
proceeded all along on the assumption that 
the rules governing the wiretap ought to 
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regulate the use of the bug; i.e., the FBI has 
not taken advantage of the opening left by 
Congress. But this does not mean that Sen. 
KENNEDY failed to take advantage of that 
difference. Indeed, there are those who be- 
lieve that that is exactly what the Senator 
did when asked whether he had authorized 
the Las Vegas “wiretap.” No, he said—a 
technically correct answer inasmuch as there 
never had been a wiretap. It was a bug. 

In the absence of an elucidation from the 
former Attorney General, one is left to spec- 
ulate. It is reasonable to suppose that J. 
Edgar Hoover would not jeopardize his repu- 
tation or that of the FBI in pursuit of a felon 
in Las Vegas, and it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that if asked permission to use the bug, 
Attorney General KENNEDY would have de- 
nied it, since he has never denied using the 
tap during his tenure. 

Perhaps the Senator’s memory is defective. 
Perhaps he sought refuge in the technicality. 
In due course the matter should be cleared 
up. One supposes that the FBI, which is a 
highly efficient organization, could, if abso- 
lutely necessary, prove that Attorney General 
KENNEDY had knowledge of the Las Vegas 
incident. One doubts it will come to that. 

There is left a general issue of consider- 
able importance. Reasonable folk agree that 
the FBI should utilize all technological in- 
ventions available to it in order to safeguard 
the national security and to frustrate the 
assassin or the kidnaper. The trouble is 
that once it sets up a bug, the FBI becomes 
‘a. sort of omnium-gatherum, because the bug 
does not distinguish between conversation 
about how to steal a state secret, and con- 
versation about how to make contact with a 
lady of easy virtue. 

Inevitably, other branches of the Federal 
Government hunger to know whether the 
bug has picked up information of particular 
interest to it. For instance, Internal Reve- 
nue. 

At the moment a petitioner, Fred Black 
Jr., has asked the U.S. Supreme Court to 
overturn his conviction as a tax dodger on 
grounds that the prosecution had available 
to it information gleaned by an FBI bug. 
The Government has maintained that noth- 
ing got up by the bug was used in the Gov- 
ernment’s case. All very well. But the fact 
remains that the Attorney General author- 
ized the transmission of FBI-bugged infor- 
mation to Internal Revenue, and that flouts 
the intent of the 1934 law. 

One can hardly blame Mr. Hoover for the 
communication of the bugged information. 
He did only what his superior—once again, 
Attorney General KenNEDy—ordered. But 
surely a law should be passed, and one as- 
sumes the FBI would welcome it, to the ef- 
fect that no information should be given to 
collateral divisions of the Government which 
is picked up by wire tap, unless it is neces- 
sary to prevent acts of violence. 


NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, employment figures for the 
month of June show a heartening rise 
in the number of jobs held by teenagers. 
The more than 2 million youths who 
found jobs last month will be learning 
skills and accumulating earnings to help 
themselves and their families and in 
many cases, to enable the youths to re- 
turn to school in the fall. 

Part of this success can be traced to 
the Federal Government’s efforts to en- 
courage private industry, community or- 
ganizations and public agencies to hire 
youths. The most outstanding of these 
efforts has been the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program which put 575,000 
youngsters to work in the past year. 
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Neighborhood Youth Corps is making 
it possible for young people who cannot 
afford to stay in school to continue on 
with their education by offering them 
part-time jobs. It helps those who have 
had to drop out of school to get a job 
and develop a useful and needed skill. 

One small but highly significant proj- 
ect to develop such skills is being carried 
out by the Smithsonian Institution here 
in Washington. Under a Neighborhood 
Youth Corps grant and in cooperation 
with Washington’s United Planning Or- 
ganization, the Smithsonian is training 
40 youths in skills needed in museums 
and laboratories. 

The Washington Post recently pub- 
lished an article about the program. 
This kind of project demonstrates that 
training of this kind is needed, can be 
used, and will offer many of our young- 
sters an exciting and rich future. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Post article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 31, 
1966] 
SMITHSONIAN OPERATES ANTIPOVERTY UNIT, 
Too 
(By Stuart Auerbach) 

A 19-year-old Washington girl whose 
horizons once stretched no farther than a 
clerical Job bent over a microscope in a lab- 
oratory at the Smithsonian Institution and 
tossed out $50 words that only a botanist 
could understand. 

On another floor in the same building, sev- 
eral youths were making silk screen prints 
for some of the Smithsonian’s new exhibits 
and two sisters were carving up a penguin 
with scalpels to prepare it for scientific study. 

They are among 40 youths being trained in 
skills that are in great demand by museums 
and laboratories in a small but remarkably 
successful anti-poverty program. 

STARTED LAST JULY 

The program was started last July by S. 
Dillon Ripley, secretary of the Institution, 
under a Neighborhood Youth Corps grant 
and in cooperation with the United Planning 
Organization. 

The Labor Department supplied funds for 
26 youths to work at the Smithsonian. 
Trainees work 32 hours a week and earn 61.25 
an hour. 

Many officials were dubious that the youths 
could fit into the Smithsonian's atmosphere. 

Now, however, officials at both the Smith- 
sonian and UPO are loud in praise of the 


program. 

“Rather than bring these kids in and have 
them cut grass and pull weeds, we decided 
we would give them meaningful jobs,” said 
Jack Whitelaw, who heads the program for 
the Smithsonian. 

FEW DROP OUT 

Most of the 26 who started at the Institu- 
tion last July have graduated to other jobs 
as a result of their experience. Very few 
have dropped from the program. 

“There is some kind of adhesive here that 
seems to hold people,” said Don Regusters, 
coordinator of out-of-school programs for 
UPO who was counselor for the Smithsonian 
project. 

The training given at the Smithsonian pre- 
pares the youths for jobs in other museums, 
store display departments and in scientific 
laboratories, Regusters said. 

“It not only helps them find jobs,” said 
Whitelaw, “it gives them a sense of working 
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on something important. When they are 
ready to go out and get a job, they can offer 
references from some of the Nation's leading 
scientists. It's a bit different than giving 


the name of a couple of high school teachers.” 
RAISES ASPIRATION 

Regusters called the Smithsonian program 
“the best in Washington” and said he knows 
of no equivalent in the United States. 

“It raises the general aspiration level,” he 
sald. “Most kids never even knew these jobs 
existed.” 

Diana Newman, 19, who started with the 
program last July, hoped to work for the 
telephone company after graduation from 
high school. 

Instead, she joined the Smithsonian pro- 
gram and was an instant success. Her first 
job was in the botany library—where she 
found a confused jumble of scientific books, 
magazines and pamphlets. Within two 
weeks, she and Lola Bundy “brought order 
out of chaos,” Whitelaw said. 

Diana then was hired as a research assist- 
ant by Dr. Floyd A. McClure, one of the 
world’s authorities on bamboo who is work- 
ing at the Smithsonian. Diana dissects 
plants and prepares slides for the scientist, 
freeing him from routine. 


BLACKBOARD LECTURES 


Diana is a favorite around the botany lab. 
Dr. Thomas R. Soderstrom, curator of grasses 
at the Smithsonian and custodian of the 
largest grass collection in the world, and Dr. 
Cleofe E. Calderon of Buenos Aires, teach 
Diana new techniques and give blackboard 
lectures that very few college students are 
lucky enough to get. 

“It’s very good for us,” said Dr. Soderstrom. 
“We are able to find some really top-notch 
people. Instead of searching in the open 
market, we have trained assistants here that 
we can hire.” 

Regusters said the youths working in the 
Smithsonian's exhibits section are learning 
skills that can be transferred to private in- 
dustry. Some are making models, others 
learn silk screening. 


CAPTURED U.S. PILOTS IN NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, an- 
other indication of public outrage over 
Hanoi’s mistreatment of captured US. 
pilots appears in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

The North Vietnamese have paraded 
these valiant airmen through the streets 
of Hanoi and threatened to execute them 
as war criminals. Should they think 
such a monstrous act would discourage 
the American military effort, the Inquirer 
asserts in an editorial, they would be 
making one of history’s monumental 
errors. 

Secretary of State Rusk has warned 
that we would consider the abuse of 
prisoners held in North Vietnam as a 
very grave development. The newspaper 
suggests it would unite the country be- 
hind a hugely stepped-up policy of force 
in Vietnam. 

I request that this editorial be included 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir THEY KILL CAPTURED FLIERS 

The North Vietnamese should have it 
spelled out for them in unmistakable terms 
just what the consequences will be if they 


carry out their threats to try and to execute 
captured American fliers as war criminals. 
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If they think for one moment that such 
a monstrous act of reprisal would put a stop 
to American bombings and otherwise discour- 
age American military effort, they are making 
one of history’s monumental errors. 

The American public has already been 
shocked by the mistreatment given captured 
fliers by the North Vietnamese Communists, 
It has been angered by pictures showing the 
shackled prisoners paraded through men- 
acing crowds on the streets of Hanoi, 

But this reaction will be nothing com- 
pared to the horror that will sweep this coun- 
try if the helpless captives are thrown to the 
firing squads after drumhead trials. 

Secretary of State Rusk has warned that 
the U.S. would view as a “grave development 
indeed” the abuse of prisoners held in North 
Vietnam, and will insist on humane treat- 
ment under the Geneva accords. 

If Ho Chi Minh does not want this coun- 
try united behind a hugely stepped-up policy 
of force in Vietnam, he had better call off 
re ik gus killers of prisoners before it is 

o late. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, pursuant 
to a request made of me by it, I wrote 
a letter to the Forensic Quarterly on 
April 26, 1966, in which I set forth my 
views in respect to foreign aid. A copy 
of this letter was printed in the Forensic 
Quarterly for May 1966. 

By way of explanation of my vote 
against the foreign aid authorization bill, 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
this letter be printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OPINION or Senator SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


American opinion is now forcing a close 
reappraisal of our foreign aid policies. The 
time has come when the American people 
must adopt a harsh test of self-interest in 
dealing with foreign aid. Earlier, American 
aid sought nothing greater than to provide 
the war-torn countries of the world with 
greater economic stability in order to help 
these nations resist Communist pressures. 
At that time this policy served our self-in- 
terest and the interest of humanity. How- 
ever, now that the program of rehabilitation 
of Western Europe and Japan has been com- 
pleted, there is no reason, twenty years after 
the Second World War, for the United States 
to be giving away over three billion dollars 
annually for foreign aid. 

Under our Constitution the power to tax 
and to appropriate monies raised by taxation 
can be exercised by the Congress only for 
a public purpose. Congress does not have 
the power to spend beyond the ambit of 
this constitutional authorization. Therefore, 
in order to justify the Congressional appro- 
priations for foreign aid programs on the 
grounds that they are for a valid public pur- 
pose, these programs must strengthen either 
the economic, or military, or international 
position of the United States. Our present 
foreign aid program does not have a valid 
public purpose because it cannot be justi- 
fied on either of these grounds, and for this 
reason I cannot support the Administration’s 
present foreign aid policies. I maintain that 
our foreign aid programs do not aid the 
United States or the free world. On the con- 
trary, the economy of the United States on 
which the defense of the free world depends, 
is actually weakened by these expenditures. 

Foreign aid amounts to a substantial part 
of our federal budget. Therefore, because of 
our seemingly permanent policy of deficit 
financing, our government has actually bor- 
rowed a substantial amount of the money 
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which the administrators of post-war foreign 
aid programs have scattered among the na- 
tions of thisearth. By increasing our budget 
deficits, foreign aid dollars have contributed 
to monetary inflation in this country. The 
buying power of our dollar constantly is 
being eroded. If this continues, our econ- 
omy will be irreparably damaged. 

Our dollars have found their way into 
many foreign treasuries and now these for- 
eign governments are clamoring at our doors 
demanding gold in repayment for these dol- 
lars. These foreign aid dollars are claims on 
the goods and services produced by the in- 
dustries of the United States and no one can 
say that the resources of this country are not 
being drained when we give away dollars 
abroad and they return as demands on our 
nation’s wealth. 

For example, since World War II we have 
given France approximately nine billion dol- 
lars in foreign aid. This does not include 
the other billions which ground their way 
into the French economy through the main- 
tenance of our military forces in France. Now 
the French government is demanding pay- 
ment of gold for this money which has been 
drained from our economy and added to our 
national debt. Our balance of payments 
dilemma which has largely resulted from our 
foreign aid policies, weakens the value of the 
dollar and the public welfare of the country 
is, of course, damaged. This is in direct 
violation of the requirement that money 
Congress appropriates for any purpose, in- 
cluding foreign aid, must be spent in a way 
to aid the public welfare. 

No matter what the currently fashionable 
Keynesian economists say, there is a limit to 
government spending and if we are to con- 
tinue budget deficits, certainly we have an 
obligation to our own poor superior to any 
obligation we assume year after year to care 
for the poor of other nations. We should 
satisfy this superior cbligation before we 
look for other countries to assist. 

Foreign aid does not strengthen the mili- 
tary position of the United States. Actually, 
it impairs the build-up of our own forces on 
which the survival of the United States and 
the free world may depend. Many times 
military leaders haye come before the Con- 
gress and requested authorizations for na- 
tional defense purposes in excess of those 
asked by the civilian authorities. They felt 
the appropriations were necessary to main- 
tain our ground forces at proper levels and 
to equip them with modern weapons. Civil- 
lan authorities have always said on these 
occasions that the Congress ought not take 
any such action because it was essential to 
keep the United States fiscally sound and 
the actions urged by the military men were 
beyond the financial capacity of the United 
States. For example, we have been told 
that the United States was not financially 
able to develop both the B70 bomber and 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. The B70 
project was dropped and while no one doubts 
the necessity for the developing intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles, it is also a military 
fact that the B70 bomber had a very neces- 
sary place in our arsenal because of its 
flexibility. Another example is our parsi- 
monious development of an anti-missile mis- 
sile which would be so vital to our defense 
against a hostile intercontinental ballistic 
missile attack. 

Every time members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services have insisted on 
these projects, the response of the Depart- 
ment of Defense has been that the United 
States does not have even the financial re- 
sources available to provide our ground forces 
with modernized weapons. In reality, the 
money that has not been available for main- 
taining adequate ground forces and obtain- 
ing essential weapons has been devoted to 
foreign aid. 
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The inevitable conclusions one must draw 
from these facts is that foreign aid has ac- 
tually prevented the United States from 
building up the armed forces and acquiring 
weapons which are absolutely essential for 
the survival of the United States and the 
free world. 

Also, running directly against our military 
strength is the military and economic aid 
we have given our non-allies. Millions of 
dollars have been given to aid countries such 
as Yugoslavia and Egypt. This aid could 
certainly come back to haunt us much as 
the scrap metal we gave Japan before the 
Second World War. 

Foreign aid programs do not strengthen 
the international position of the United 
States. On the contrary, they present the 
United States to the world as a bewildered 
nation which labors under the delusion that 
it can buy friends and purchase peace with 
dollars. They present the United States to 
the world as an intermeddler constantly 
disrupting the internal affairs of other na- 
tions, 

Additionally, foreign aid has operated as 
an inadequate substitute for wise diplomacy 
and sound foreign policy. Instead of en- 
gaging in creative diplomacy, the State De- 
partment has too often accepted the foreign 
aid program as a panacea for all of our diplo- 
matic ills. Instead of engaging in construc- 
tive foreign policy decisions, we have merely 
given money away. Our philosopher Ralph 
Waldo Emerson rec the universally 
mistrusted position of a giver when he said, 
“we do not quite forgive a giver.” 

Even the very purpose of building up the 
free world is undermined by our insistence 
to aid neutral and communist countries in 
the world. Any aid which has to be admin- 
istered to the communist governments of 
the world does not strengthen the Free World. 
It does not hold a promise of freedom to the 
people who are subjected to the rule of these 
communist governments, I am sure many 
shrewd governments have rightly summarized 
our position as being one of a bewildered 
nation, suffering from the delusion that it 
can buy friends and purchase peace with 
dollars and these governments have not hes- 
itated to take advantage of our bewilderment. 

Have we strengthened our position in- 
ternationally with foreign aid when we have 
collaborated in administering foreign aid 
with dictatorial governments and with gov- 
ernments which were extremely unpopular 
with their own people? The people of these 
countries have identified our nation as being 
an abettor and aider of their dictatorial or 
unpopular governments, and, as a result, we 
have earned the hatred of many of the peo- 
ples of the earth. We have been pictured 
as being against progress and on the side of 
the oppressor. All too often, our foreign aid 
has been given for the purpose of per- 
petuating governments such as the Batista 
regime in Cuba. 

In many instances, United States aid is 
subsidizing unprofitable industrial progress, 
many unpopular governments, and in reality 
pouring dollars down the drain. Many un- 
developed nations, because of America’s for- 
eign aid, have failed to initiate programs and 
policies of land and tax reform in their coun- 
‘tries. The self-help ingredient which is 
vital to the success of our foreign aid pro- 
gram is lacking. Many governments have 
declined to increase their agricultural pro- 
duction but, instead, have used our foreign 
aid to build up vast industrial complexes 
which their economy was not developed 
enough to support. For example, the Indian 
government has shown very little interest in 
increasing its fertilizer industry but a great 
deal of interest in buying advanced weapons 
from the Soviet Union and in building an un- 
realistic heavy industrial empire. Even our 
free food program does not have the desired 
effect on governments of undeveloped na- 
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tions. It enables countries, such as India, 
to continue to attempt to make their coun- 
tries into industrial giants by concentrating 
on heavy industry while their nation's birth 
rate continuously outpaces their country’s 
food production. 

In reality, therefore, Congress is not serv- 
ing the best interests of the American peo- 
ple when it appropriates money for foreign 
aid. Also, from a practical standpoint our 
aid policy is not having its intended effect on 
foreign countries. If we are to continue 
these programs, the number of foreign aid 
recipients should be reduced to those five or 
six countries whose stability is most directly 
related to America’s own interest. At least, 
we would not be subsidizing those countries 
which give no support to our struggle to de- 
fend the Free World. 


HOME MORTGAGE CREDIT CRISIS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, during 
the past several weeks, I have received 
much correspondence and personal visits 
from constituents who are affected by 
the lack of adequate funds for home 
mortgages and they include homebuild- 
ers, householders, and other businesses 
that are directly affected by the housing 
market. 

New housing starts in Louisville and 
Jefferson County, in Lexington and in 
Paducah, and other communities, are 
currently, in some cases, as much as 50 
percent below the number of new con- 
struction starts of last year. I note with 
interest that the Senate Housing Sub- 
committee yesterday approved a bill that 
would allow the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to inject $2 billion or 
more into the current housing market 
which is so sorely short of cash. This 
bill would authorize Fannie Mae to in- 
crease its own borrowing ratio from 10 to 
1 to 15 to 1; secondly, it would authorize 
Fannie Mae a new $1 billion fund for di- 
rect purchases of Government-insured 
mortgages of less than $15,000 each. 

Iam a cosponsor of S. 3482, introduced 
by Senators Tower and BENNETT on 
June 8, which would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to subscribe to an 
additional $110 million of preferred 
stock of the Fannie Mae and, thus, with 
a 10-to-1 borrowing ratio, provide $1.1 
billion of additional borrowing authority 
to the agency. 

I believe this bill is more fiscally re- 
sponsible that the approach taken by 
the subcommitte yesterday in increasing 
the borrowing ratio from 10 to 1 to 15 to 
1. I am concerned that such an ap- 
proach might weaken Fannie Mae’s basic 
credit by reducing proportionately the 
equity supporting its debt position. At 
the present time, there is a 10-percent 
equity supporting its debt. Under this 
bill, on a 15-to-1 borrowing ratio, the 
equity ratio would be reduced to 634 
percent. It is understandable that the 
administration favors the subcommittee 
bill since an increase in the borrowing 
ratio would not have an adverse effect 
on the administrative budget. 

As I stated, I would prefer the ap- 
proach contained in S. 3482. However, 
I think it extremely important that a bill 
be reported from the committee and 
come before the Senate and I shall sup- 
port the bill as reported by the sub- 
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committee should the full committee take 
action on it. 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLES S. MURPHY 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, Sat- 
urday marks the anniversary of 30 years 
of dedicated service to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by a man who has served in 
positions of distinction and responsibility 
under three different Presidents and who 
served the Members of this body for 
many years in the Office of Legislative 
Counsel. 

It is with pride and admiration that I 
salute today the Honorable Charles S. 
Murphy, now Chairman of the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board. I ask my colleagues to 
join me in paying tribute to this re- 
markable public servant. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
biographical sketch listing the many 
achievements and distinctions attained 
by Mr. Murphy over the years. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

The Civil Aeronautics Board Chairman, 
Charles S. Murphy, completes 30 years’ serv- 
ice in the Federal Government this July 31. 
His career includes statutory appointments 
by two Presidents and service as Administra- 
tive Assistant and Special Counsel to a third 
President, 

President. Lyndon B. Johnson appointed 
Mr. Murphy to the CAB on June 1, 1965. 
Prior to this he had served as Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for more than four years, 
this appointment having been made by the 
late President John F. Kennedy shortly after 
his inauguration. 

In 1947, after many years service in the 
Office of the Legislative Counsel of the United 
States Senate, Mr. Murphy became Adminis- 
trative Assistant to President Harry S. Tru- 
man, and in 1950 was advanced to the posi- 
tion of Special Counsel to the President. 

Following graduation from Duke Univer- 
sity’s School of Law in 1934, he received an 
appointment as law assistant in the office of 
the Senate Legislative Counsel. He served in 
this post two years when he was selected as 
Assistant Legislative Counsel to the Senate, 
a position held 11 years. As a legislative 
draftsman he worked with members of both 
the Senate and House of Representatives in 
writing numerous pieces of legislation, in- 
cluding the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
Many of its provisions have been carried for- 
ward into the Federal Aviation Act which 
today governs aviation in the United States 
and which Mr, Murphy, as CAB Chairman, 
now helps administer. 

It was while on the Senate staff, that Mr. 
Murphy was selected by President Truman 
to serve as Administrative Assistant and later 
Special Counsel in the White House. 

From 1953 to 1961, Mr. Murphy practiced 
law as a member of the Washington, D.C., 
firm of Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams. 
From 1957-60, he was counsel to the Demo- 
cratic National Advisory Council. 

President Kennedy, immediately after his 
inauguration January 20, 1961, selected Mr. 
Murphy as Under Secretary of Agriculture. 

As Under Secretary of Agriculture from 
1961-1965, a period when the Department 
made its greatest strides in efficiency and 
effectiveness, Mr. Murphy had general super- 
visory responsibility for all USDA agencies 
and for the administration of its many wide- 
spread programs. He coordinated and re- 
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viewed the Department's staff work on many 
pieces of major legislation. The measures 
enacted stamp this half decade in the Agri- 
culture Department as one of the most pro- 
gressive in American history. As President 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, he had 
special responsibility for supervising the 
commodity programs that broke the back of 
the mountainous feed grain and wheat sur- 
pluses. He successfully represented the 
United States in international discussions 
on foreign agricultural trade, These discus- 
sions played an important part in raising 
U.S. farm exports to record highs. 

Mr. Murphy was sworn in by President 
Johnson as a CAB Member and Board Chair- 
man June 1, 1965. The term ends December 
31, 1968. 

From 1956 to 1958 Mr. Murphy was Presi- 
dent of the National Capital Democratic 
Club. He belongs to the Order of the Coif, 
Delta Sigma Phi, Pi Gamma Mu, and Omicron 
Delta Kappa. He was admitted to the North 
Carolina Bar in 1934, the Supreme Court Bar 
in 1944 and the District of Columbia Bar in 
1947. 

Mr. Murphy is a member of the American 
Bar Association, the North Carolina Bar As- 
sociation, the Federal Bar Association and 
the District of Columbia Bar Association. 
Married to the former Kate Chestney Gra- 
ham of Durham, they have three children. 
A daughter, Courtenay, is married to Whit- 
ney Slater. A son, Westbrook, a 1965 grad- 
uate of Yale University School of Law, is a 
career government employee in the Justice 
Department. Another daughter, Betty, lives 
with her parents in Washington, D.C., and 
will graduate from high school this June. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
many Members of this body will recall 
Mr. Murphy when he was in the Office 
of the Legislative Counsel of the U.S. 
Senate. Those who did not know him 
then may perhaps remember him when 
he served as administrative assistant and 
finally special counsel to President Tru- 
man. Others will recall Mr. Murphy for 
his distinguished service as Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for President 
Kennedy. 

My associations with Mr. Murphy go 
back through virtually his total period 
of service to the United States. His rec- 
ord in all his different positions in the 
past is one of which he can justly be 
proud. As chairman of the Senate Avia- 
tion Subcommittee, I can personally 
state that his performance as Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board has met 
with praise from the airlines which are 
regulated by the Board and from com- 
munities and traveling citizens who must 
look to the Board to assure them safe 
and adequate air transportation. 

The U.S. Government is the better for 
having had a man like Charlie Murphy 
serve it these many years. He deserves 
our tribute, our thanks, and our admira- 
tion. I only hope that he will continue 
to serve for many more years to come. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Sat- 
urday, July 30, marks the occasion of the 
30th anniversary of Charles S. Murphy’s 
distinguished, effective, and dedicated 
career in the Federal service. 

Charlie Murphy believes strongly that 
no career is available today that allows a 
man to contribute more that is socially 
significant to the orderly growth of our 
Nation and the betterment of our people 


than a career in the Federal service. 
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Charlie Murphy has made tremendous 
contributions to the betterment of this 
country in the 30 years he has been in 
the Federal service. 

All of us in Congress recognize Char- 
lie’s contributions to both the legislative 
and executive branches of our Govern- 
ment. 

It is difficult to highlight the high 
point in Charlie Murphy’s career. As a 
legislative draftsman, he assisted both 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
in writing numerous pieces of legislation, 
including the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. Many of its provisions have been 
carried forward in the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, which today governs avia- 
tion in the United States and which 
Charlie Murphy, as Civil Aeronautics 
Board Chairman, now helps administer. 

Charlie Murphy has been a distin- 
guished counselor to President Truman. 
He has been Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture during the period when that De- 
partment made its greatest strides in 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

At present, as Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, he is guiding the 
fastest-growing segment of our national 
economy, the airline industry. 

During his 30 years in the Federal 
service, Charlie Murphy has contributed 
much to the orderly growth of our Na- 
tion and the betterment of its people. 
He certainly deserves recognition as an 
outstanding career government em- 
ployee. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, on Saturday, July 30, Charles 
S. Murphy, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, will complete 30 years of 
outstanding service with the Federal 
Government. 

Charlie Murphy is recognized through- 
out the Government as one of our most 
dedicated and able public servants. 

In this connection there appeared in 
the June 1966 issue of the Duke Uni- 
versity Alumni Register an article on 
Charlie Murphy and his career in the 
service of his Nation. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article, entitled “He 
Keeps Watch Over Our Civil Aviation,” 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Charles S. Murphy 31, LLB 34, believes 
that no career is more fulfilling than one in 
the federal government. Since June 1, 1965, 
Mr. Murphy has been chairman of the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Board, an organiza- 
tion responsible for the promotion and regu- 
lation of commercial aviation. However, 
his government career spans almost thirty 
years and includes statutory appointments 
by two Presidents as well as service in the 
White House as administrative assistant and 
later special counsel to a third President. 

“It’s true that rewards are not always 
monetary,” Chairman Murphy says, “and no 
career is available today that allows a man to 
contribute more that is socially significant 
to the orderly growth of our nation and the 
betterment of our people than the federal 
service.” 

Mr. Murphy worked as a postal clerk while 
attending Duke. His first government posi- 
tion after graduation from the School of Law 
was legislative counsel. Within two years 
he became assistant legislative counsel to 
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the Senate. As a legislative draftsman Mr. 
Murphy worked with members of both the 
Senate and House of Representatives in 
writing numerous pieces of important legis- 
lation, including the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938. Many of its provisions have been 
carried forward into the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 which today governs aviation in 
the United States and which Mr. Murphy, as 
CAB chairman, now helps administer. 

While on the Senate staff President Harry 
S. Truman selected Mr. Murphy as his ad- 
ministrative assistant, and three years later 
the nation’s chief executive selected his aid 
to be special counsel in the White House. 

In a recent address to Duke’s School of 
Law, Mr. Murphy remarked: “Work at the 
White House level is exciting, demanding, 
and consuming—perhaps a little like living 
in the eye of a hurricane.” But in a few 
brief moments with him you quickly realize 
that he considers this period in his life as 
his career highlight. 

When President Truman left the White 
House, Mr. Murphy started to practice law. 
At the age of forty-three he joined the law 
firm of Morison, Murphy, Clapp and 
Abrams, but there was litle question that 
he would exchange his shingle for a federal 
government position at some later date. 
That date arrived eight years later when 
President John F, Kennedy appointed him 
under secretary of agriculture, 

“The Department of Agriculture,” Mr. 
Murphy says, “is one of the finest—and one 
of the least understood—institutions in the 
world, The volume of business annually 
done by this department is greater than the 
gross volume of the entire air transporta- 
tion industry.” 

As under secretary of agriculture from 
1961 to 1965, a period when the department 
made its greatest strides in efficiency and 
effectiveness, Mr. Murphy had general super- 
visory responsibility for all USDA agencies 
and for the administration of its many pro- 
grams. He coordinated and reviewed the 
department's staff work on many pieces of 
major legislation. The measures enacted 
stamp this half decade in the Agriculture De- 
partment as one of the most progressive in 
American history. As president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, he had special 
responsibility for supervising the commodity 
programs that broke the back of the moun- 
tainous feed grain and wheat surpluses, He 
successfully represented the United States in 
international discussions on foreign agricul- 
tural trade. These discussions played an im- 
portant part in raising U.S. farm exports to 
record highs, 

Just about a year ago President Lyndon B. 
Johnson summoned Mr. Murphy to the 
White House and announced in a nationwide 
news conference that he was selecting the 
North Carolinian to be chairman of the CAB. 
In the specialized field of aeronautics Chair- 
man Murphy now is an important cog in the 
machinery that is shaping the fastest grow- 
ing form of transportation. 

His activities as board chairman directly 
affect the lives of all Americans, for civil 
aviation today is a vital part of our national 
and international trade and travel, and is 
equally vital as a logistics backup for our 
ee services in times of emergency or 


University and college graduates have 
many more job opportunities than Mr. Mur- 
phy had in 1934 when he completed law 
school; Mr. Murphy makes it clear, however, 
that he would choose a government career 
again today. Enthusiastically he'll tell you: 
“Government service offers a lot more living 
In one lifetime—it’s harder work, better 
work, and more interesting work—there's 
less money, but enough to live on—there’s 
more frustration and more satisfaction— 
there’s more criticism but greater accom- 


plishments.” 
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Mr. Murphy is a member of the American 
Bar Association, the North Carolina Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Federal Bar Association, and the 
District of Columbia Bar Association. He and 
his wife, the former Kate Chestney Graham 
of Durham, have three children. A daughter 
Courtenay is married to Whitney Slater. A 
son Westbrook, a 1965 graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity School of Law, is following his father’s 
footsteps and advice by becoming a career 
government employee in the Justice Depart- 
ment. Another daughter, Betty, lives with 
her parents in Washington, D.C., and gradu- 
ated from high school this June. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to associate myself with the 
tributes being paid today to my very 
good friend, Charles S. Murphy. I re- 
call that Charles Murphy worked with 
us here for several years ably and quietly 
drafting and interpreting legislative pro- 
posals in very many key areas of public 
policy. 

I recall when, in 1961, Charlie Murphy 
was appointed Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture. He came to the Department at a 
time when American agriculture was 
under the cloud of many burdensome 
surpluses, and when some fresh view- 
points and approaches were needed. 

Charlie Murphy’s earlier experience in 
drafting agricultural legislation stood 
him and stood us all in good stead during 
his 4 years in the Department. Secretary 
Orville Freeman has repeatedly expressed 
his appreciation for the wise and loyal 
counsel of his Under Secretary, Charles 
Murphy. Also, it is no secret to any of 
my distinguished colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry that 
Charlie Murphy’s discerning and rec- 
onciling mind and hand were to be 
found in the constructive legislation en- 
acted by the Congress during that time. 

Within the Department, his interest in 
all its many programs was unlimited. 
Charlie Murphy brought a wholesome 
and forthright candor to the reexamina- 
tion of agricultural policy alternatives. 
Concerned with and responsible though 
he was for the oversight of Commodity 
Credit Corporation activities, he did not 
permit the immensity of this task to get 
in the way of attending to the needs of 
agricultural research and extension, of 
putting the facts gathered by the eco- 
nomists and statisticians to better use, 
and of doing all he could to strengthen 
the Department’s programs in forestry, 
conservation, marketing, and rural 
improvement. 

As the nature of his office implied, 
Charlie Murphy became the general pro- 
gram manager of the Department. I did 
not always agree with him, but I and my 
distinguished colleagues on the commit- 
tee could always rely on him to present 
to us the relevant facts in a constructive 
way. I have always felt that Charlie 
Murphy was—and is—a public servant’s 
public servant—in its best and most prac- 
tical sense. Agriculture’s loss was avia- 
tion’s gain. I send him an affectionate 
salute today. 


RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish 
to take a few minutes to discuss what I 
consider a pressing and important do- 
mestic issue. This issue was highlighted 
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today by the release of the 1965 Uniform 
Crime Reports by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

It is an issue, and therefore a problem 
that leaves me deeply troubled, as I am 
convinced it troubles many Americans. 
I think it deserves the serious and con- 
centrated consideration of this body. 

To do so we must temporarily turn our 
eyes and our thoughts away from Viet- 
nam. A nation engaged in conflict with 
foreign enemies is understandably con- 
cerned with dangers from outside our 
system. However, I am afraid that in 
our preoccupation with the international 
scene we are guilty of overlooking a 
potentially equal danger to our system of 
government, residing within our own 
shores. 

I speak of the ominous increase of 
crime in the United States and the con- 
current decrease in respect for law and 
order. 

Certainly no one has denied that crime 
is a problem; but I believe that what we 
have failed to do is to comprehend the 
size of the problem, the responsibility 
for the problem, and possible solutions to 
the problem. The time to do this is now. 
Lawlessness acts as a cancer in a system 
which was founded upon the constitu- 
tional principles of the sanctity of the 
law and freedom under the law. The 
growth of this disease, therefore, must 
be stopped before it multiplies through- 
out our social structure, ultimately bring- 
ing down the system itself. 

How serious this is and how fast the 
rate of crime is growing can be illustrated 
by the following figures: 

More than 2,780,000 serious crimes 
were reported during 1965; a 6-percent 
increase over 1964. There were 14 vic- 
tims of serious crime per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1965; an increase of 5 percent 
over 1964 and 35 percent over 1960. 
There were more than 5,600 murders; 
34,700 aggravated assaults with a gun; 
and over 68,400 armed robberies in 1965. 
There were 118,900 robberies; 1,173,000 
burglaries; 2,500,000 larcenies; and 486,- 
600 auto thefts which resulted in total 
property stolen in excess of $1 billion. 

I should like to point out to Senators 
that the problem is not limited to any 
particular geographical region, nor to the 
large urban areas, although they remain 
the largest contributor to the crime rate. 
When viewed geographically, all regions 
experienced crime increases in 1965 with 
a rise of 10 percent in the Western States, 
8 percent in the Northeastern States, and 
4 percent in the North Central and 
Southern States. All city population 
groups had increases in 1965, led by a 
7-percent rise in the group of cities hav- 
ing less than 50,000 inhabitants. The 
group with 500,000 or more population 
showed a 4-percent upward trend. City 
groups in the intermediate population 
range from 50,000 to 500,000 had in- 
creases from 4 to 6 percent. Suburban 
areas having an 8-percent rise again had 
a sharper percentage increase in the 
volume of crime than cities over 250,000 
population, which were up 4 percent as a 
group and rural areas which were up 3 
percent. 

But the statistics themselves fail to 
tell the brutality or the horror of the 
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crimes involved. Eight nurses killed in 
a Chicago dormitory. A U.S. Congress- 
man working late in his congressional 
office is stabbed and robbed. An Army 
Reservist from Washington murdered 
while driving through a Southern State. 
A Los Angeles delivery man killed while 
making his rounds. A Washington 
woman kneeling in prayer raped in her 
church. 

These are not pretty stories nor 
encouraging statistics. They reflect, 
nevertheless, the challenge of our times 
and we must be equal to it. As the 
elected leaders of the Nation we are com- 
missioned by the people to protect their 
rights—one of the most sacred of which 
has always been the security of the in- 
dividual and his property. We should 
all remind ourselves that one of the very 
purposes of organizing our system of 
Government and writing our great Con- 
stitution was set out by our constitu- 
tional fathers as being “to insure domes- 
tic tranquillity.” When we have a situa- 
tion in which law-abiding citizens are 
unsafe in their homes and businesses and 
are denied the privilege of using public 
streets and parks for fear of their per- 
sonal safety, we are neglecting these 
rights. 

In searching for the answer it may be 
necessary to question some accepted pro- 
cedures and step on the toes of hereto- 
fore “sacred cows.” But our overrid- 
ing obligation is to all men, and not some 
men; it is to the preservation of an 
orderly society, not a favored one. This 
objective can be obtained only by apply- 
ing the law equally to all individuals and 
all groups. 

In the course of my remarks I intend 
to comment upon what I consider the 
laxness of an institution of our society, 
the shortsighted tactics of a group of 
Americans, and the dubious policies of a 
branch of our Government. I do so not 
because I consider myself an oracle of 
wisdom on these subjects but because I 
believe many thinking Americans ques- 
tion the direction in which our country 
is moving. Therefore, I think it is in- 
cumbent upon us to speak out in their 
behalf for surely history will as harshly 
judge those who remain silent in the face 
of this trend as those who acted, even if 
incorrectly. 

I do not say that these are the only 
reasons for the increase in crime. I do 
say, however, that they substantially con- 
tribute to it and that we must make cor- 
rections in these areas if we are to reverse 
this trend. 

Mr. President, before I turn to what I 
consider some of the inbred weaknesses 
in our war against crime let me dwell 
briefly on the principles of government 
and society that serve as a foundation for 
this inquiry into our system of law. 

The basic conflict lies between balanc- 
ing the safety of society against the 
rights of the individual. In other words, 
the mission of a government under a de- 
mocracy is to protect the life and prop- 
erty of the citizenry while preserving the 
peace of the community and at the same 
time insure the basic rights of all in- 
dividuals who are separate members of 
that community. 
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The cornerstone of such an orderly ar- 
rangement must be the law, for without 
the law there can be noorder. Such law, 
or laws, must be clear to everyone and 
justly drawn for everyone if we expect 
everyone to live underneath them. In 
addition, all laws must be enforced for 
and against everyone. 

This function, enforcing the law, can 
be fulfilled in two ways: It can be done 
through gaining public support for com- 
pliance with the law by promoting a pub- 
lic willingness to cooperate and conform 
by choice. Or, when this fails, it can be 
fulfilled by direct police action. 

Against this background, then, we must 
view our present-day situation and de- 
termine why a system of maintaining law 
and order which has worked for almost 
200 years in this country—and many 
decades before that in our Western civili- 
zation—is rapidly falling apart. 

Let us look first to something most of 
us would rather dismiss and yet we can- 
not overlook. That most basic and most 
important of all institutions—the family. 
As I will point out later, it is more the 
victim than the cause of our problem; 
and, yet, in the final analysis, it is the 
solution of the predicament in which we 
find ourselves. 

It is here that the first corrective steps 
must be taken for it is here that the seeds 
of lawlessness are often born. 

The result is obvious to all who read 
the newspapers. Gangs, many of which 
are no longer juvenile in any sense but 
their behavior, engage in a gunfight in a 
Washington suburb; students whose 
principal cause is the freedom to use a 
four-letter word demonstrate and disrupt 
one of our leading universities; teachers 
live in fear of their high-school students; 
and youngsters of 10 and under loot and 
participate in a riot, 

Are these isolated instances? I think 
not. Not unless these statistics could be 
called isolated: One out of every nine 
juveniles will find himself in court be- 
fore he reaches the age of 18; in suburbia, 
the fastest growing segment of our popu- 
lation, 54 percent of all those arrested 
for serious crimes are under 18; and, as 
an indication of our lack of progress in 
this field, arrests of persons under 18 for 
serious crimes increased 47 percent in 
1965 over 1960. The increase in this age 
group, populationwise for the same pe- 
riod, was only 17 percent. 

Unfortunately, there will be no re- 
versal in this trend until we realize that 
rules that are broken as a child become 
laws that are broken as an adult. Un- 
til that time we will find that small of- 
fenses uncorrected in the home lead to 
much larger offenses and, ultimately, to 
the commission of a serious crime. 

As soon as the American people can 
tear themselves away from the pursuit 
of the almighty dollar, the press of busi- 
ness and community affairs, the social 
whirl and their self-centered entertain- 
ment and return to the basic fundamen- 
tals of family life, the devotion of time to 
raising their children in an atmosphere 
of love and understanding while instill- 
ing in them the responsibility and respect 
for the rights of others, they will reverse 
this trend—but not until then. 
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All children need a framework of rules 
backed by discipline under which to live. 
Without these they will meander in their 
own way, pampered and indulged, not 
knowing how far they can or should go, 
not prepared for life in an orderly so- 
ciety, expecting the privileges of that 
society but unwilling and unprepared to 
shoulder the responsibilities expected of 
them. 

Mr. President, I realize that this is a 
condemnation of the Nation itself, but ` 
somewhere along the line, as a nation, 
we have failed in the raising of our fu- 
ture generation. We are paying for it 
in the sense that we stand on the thresh- 
old of having produced a generation 
which includes an element composed of 
rebellious, lawless, hostile youths who 
have no respect for themselves nor for 
us. This disrespect has carried through 
in a chain reaction to disrespect for D0- 
licemen and for the law generally. 

They have adopted the policy that they 
are above the law and that no one can 
touch them. As I have indicated, cer- 
tainly some of this can be explained on 
sociological grounds. I would not deny 
that deprivation, poverty, lack of edu- 
cation, and lack of understanding con- 
tribute significantly to our troubled teen- 
age society. But I also believe that these 
same reasons are as often as not used as 
excuses and that the statement “I am 
misunderstood and disadvantaged” is 
simply becoming the juvenile equivalent 
of the fifth amendment plea. 

And yet, in a larger sense, it is pos- 
sible to understand why they could adopt 
such a philosophy toward the law. They 
are, as I indicated earlier, as much the 
result of lawlessness as they are the 
cause. I say this because in their eyes 
we have failed to uphold the law when 
their elders are involved and, in fact, 
we have weakened the ability of the law 
e agencies to perform their 

uty. 

I am afraid that by falling to crack 
down on violators in the past, society has 
given the impression to its citizens and 
in particular its young citizens that there 
is a “right” to break the law. Of course, 
no such right exists. There can be no 
law to which obedience is optional. 

To illustrate our failure of responsi- 
bility in this field I need only point to 
what has happened in the past few 
weeks. This Nation has been racked by 
riots in several of our larger cities. Night 
after night, people were murdered, stores 
were looted, and buildings were burned 
in a situation that bordered on anarchy. 

It has been a black mark on our Na- 
tion’s history. Several of us in Congress 
have criticized these happenings, as 
well we should, for certainly everyone 
agrees that there can be no justification 
for violent disobedience under our con- 
stitutional system. Those responsible 
for the killings, for the burnings, and for 
the lootings are criminals and should be 
prosecuted accordingly. Heat, depriva- 
tion, frustration, and all the other ex- 
cuses and rationalizations cannot and 
should not be used to justify their be- 
havior. When we have clearcut viola- 
tions of the law, we must prosecute those 
responsible if for no other reason than 
to make it abundantly clear that we are 
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a Nation of laws and not of men. Only 
when we make a forthright stand behind 
our laws will we prove to others who may 
follow that they cannot take the law into 
their own hands and let them know that 
we will not tolerate lawlessness and in- 
surrection under the guise of demon- 
strations. 

I believe, however, that in seeking out 
the catalyst for these riots we should go 
back even further—back to the im- 
mediate predecessor of violent disobedi- 
ence, the philosophy of nonviolent dis- 
obedience or more commonly called civil 
disobedience. 

Mr. President, I have no intention of 
slandering the civil rights movement. It 
has performed a needed service to this 
country. Nor can anyone say that I 
am an opponent of the civil rights cause 
or a bigot. I stand before this body as 
one who supported both the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act and the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act. Nevertheless, I feel it is necessary 
to speak out against one of their chief 
weapons because civil rights leaders in 
pursuit of worthy aims have perhaps un- 
wittingly bred disrespect for the law and 
must assume the responsibility for it. 

In this respect, I add that I am not 
speaking alone to those leaders closely 
associated with the so-called black power 
movement. For to these latter individ- 
uals I think it should be made crystal 
clear to them that I despise and reject 
their philosophy. In the context that it 
has been used, the cause that they pro- 
claim does not fly the flag of equality 
but rather the banner of racism and 
their activities threaten to set back the 
civil rights movement rather than ad- 
vance it. This Nation is devoted to 
freedom under the law, not to anarchy. 
Whether the tactics be advocated by 
demagogs in the civil rights movement or 
white supremists in the South, the ends 
of neither group justify the means that 
they employ. 

I do speak, however, to those rational 
leaders of the civil rights cause who have 
led it for many years but who now find 
themselves, like the leaders of the 
French Revolution, in danger of being 
devoured by the very movement that 
they created. 

If we are to return to an orderly, 
civilized society, we must go back to the 
law—imperfect though it may be. The 
law must be returned to its position 
where it is respected and obeyed. 

The theory of obeying only the laws 
a person likes is a dangerous doctrine in 
a civilized society. At best, it is an im- 
perfect and secondary method for ob- 
taining changes in the law under a sys- 
tem which more than any other in the 
world provides for orderly change. At 
its worst, it encourages other groups 
with less noble purposes to adopt this 
policy for their own ends and leads the 
uninformed to believe that this is not 
only an acceptable way to secure changes 
in our laws but also the most desirable. 
As Thomas Paine said in “The Rights of 
Man”: 

It is better to obey a bad law, making use 
at the same time of every argument to show 
its errors and procure its repeal, than forci- 
bly to violate it; because the precedent of 
breaking a bad law might weaken the force, 
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and lead to discretionary violation, of those 
which are good. 


Let me make it clear that I am not 
advocating the elimination of the right 
to dissent. This freedom, by implication, 
is deeply imbedded in the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights and it is a valued 
part of democracy. Peaceful picketing 
and even peaceful demonstrations are a 
proper way for free citizens to express 
their attitudes. 

Civil disobedience and the willful viola- 
tion of the law is another matter. This 
tactic, as utilized by many of our present- 
day civil rights leaders, has done more 
harm to the cause of democracy than it 
has good. By instilling in the populace 
the idea that there is an absolute “right” 
to break the law unless demands are met 
immediately is dangerous. Aside from 
the fact that the cry for immediacy is 
often the cry for impossibility, by insist- 
ing on this so-called right they have left 
the impression, not only among their 
followers, but with many leaderless 
groups in other areas of the United States 
that there is an inherent right to express 
dissatisfaction by physical means. 

It is little wonder, then, that the right 
to demonstrate and break the law has 
now been interpreted as the right to riot. 

In a sense, we are reaping the bitter 
harvest from the seeds we have sown 
these past few years. We stand now on 
the bridge of mobocracy that separates 
democracy from anarchy. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not too late for the civil 
rights leaders to take their cause back 
to the arena in which they gained their 
greatest triumph—the courtroom. This 
should be done not only because more 
lasting results will flow from settling 
their grievances in the court and not in 
the street, but because, if we are to 
reverse this trend, we must reestablish 
the sanctity of two cardinal principles of 
constitutional government—the respect 
for law and order and the recourse to 
orderly process of law to seek redress of 
any wrongs. 

Finally, I would like to comment upon 
the activities of the judicial branch and 
some of their decisions in another area 
that affects our rising crime rate. In 
recent years we have witnessed many his- 
toric opinions which have strengthened 
significantly the rights of the accused 
persons. They have also rendered the 
task of law enforcement more difficult. 

I speak in particular of the decisions 
by the Supreme Court in Escobedo 
against Illinois and Miranda against 
Arizona. These rulings have drastically 
limited police investigative powers and 
have forbidden the use of voluntary con- 
fessions by the accused in many in- 
stances. These rulings were received 
with dismay by many citizens across the 
land. One segment of society—the crim- 
inals—received them with joy. 

Basically, the Miranda decision set 
forth the following points: Henceforth, 
once the police have taken a suspect into 
custody, they cannot lawfully ask him 
any questions unless four warnings have 
been given. 

First. The suspect must be plainly 
advised that he need not make any state- 
ment. 
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Second. He must be informed that any- 
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Third. He must be told that he has a 
right to have an attorney present 
throughout the questioning. 

Fourth. If the suspect is an indigent, 
he must be assured that he will be fur- 
nished a lawyer free of charge. Unless 
all of these conditions are met, no con- 
fession or other evidence obtained during 
an interrogation can be used against the 
suspect. 

Many legal minds challenge the cor- 
rectness of this opinion. In fact, four 
members of the Court itself dissented 
from the majority. Some say that the 
majority will be proven correct and that 
these decisions, in the perspective of his- 
tory, will be viewed as significant mile- 
stones in our legal heritage. 

Viewed in the climate of today’s rising 
crime rate, however, I think it is clear 
that in attempting to protect the rights 
of the individual we have sacrificed the 
rights of society and have placed addi- 
tional shackles on the ability of the 
police to perform their duty. 

I am particularly disturbed because 
under the guidelines now controlling the 
interrogation process—that part of police 
procedure responsible for 80 percent of 
the crimes now solved—it will be almost 
impossible for our law enforcement 
officials to obtain convictions in the most 
vicious types of crimes—crimes such as 
murder and murder accompanied by rape 
and yokings on a lonely street. With no 
witnesses and without a confession the 
obstacles facing the police are staggering. 

As Justice White pointed out in his 
dissent in Miranda: 

There is, in my view, every reason to believe 
that a good many criminal defendants, who 
otherwise would have been convicted on what 
this Court has previously thought to be the 
most satisfactory kind of evidence, will now, 
under this new version of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, either not be tried at all or acquitted 
if the State’s evidence, minus the confession, 
is put to the test of litigation. 

I have no desire whatsoever to share the 
responsibility for any such impact on the 
present criminal process. 


I share his view. 

Mr. President, one could go on for some 
length on the questionable aspects of the 
Court’s decisions in recent years and 
their effect on society. Suffice it to say, 
however, that I believe there is a direct 
correlation between them and the rise of 
crime in this country. 

I was happy to see, therefore, that 
recently the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments of the Committee on 
the Judiciary has begun hearings on the 
impact of the Miranda. Something 
must be done to restore a sense of balance 
in this area. The pendulum has swung 
too far and the rights of law-bidding 
citizens, the potential victims in the 
crime wave, have been subordinated in 
our efforts to strengthen the rights of 
the accused. 

It could be that Congress will be forced 
to consider legislation amending the 
Constitution in this area. I say 
“forced” because I think we should ap- 
proach with caution attempts to amend 
the Bill of Rights, and I therefore hope 
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the most careful consideration. But 
when unrealistic decisions by the Court 
leave us no other alternative to protect 
the people, we must examine this method. 

In the meantime, there are steps Con- 
gress can take in a positive effort to aid 
our law enforcement officials. The Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965 
should be only the beginning. 

We must upgrade both the caliber of 
men on our police forces and the weapons 
that they have available. This will en- 
tail increasing the average salaries so 
that we can attract more and better men. 
It will entail more money to supply them 
with updated weapons such as heli- 
copters and computers. But when we 
consider that the annual cost of crime in 
America has been estimated by J. Edgar 
Hoover as over $20 billion a year, can we 
do less? 

In the long run, however, even these 
steps will not insure victory, although 
they may enable the forces of justice to 
stay even in the race with organized and 
unorganized crime. If we are to win, 
we must have the help of the parents, 
the civil rights leaders, the churches, and 
the courts. Without their assistance, 
delinquency, disobedience, mobocracy, 
and judicial experimentation will become 
the modern four horsemen of crime, 
sweeping across the Nation and destroy- 
ing everything in their path. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to quote Abraham Lincoln on the sub- 
ject of law. With the eloquence and the 
wisdom so closely associated with him, 
he put his finger on the problem with 
these words: 

Let every American, ever lover of liberty, 
every well-wisher to his prosperity, swear by 
the blood of the Revolution, never to violate 
in the least particular, the laws of the coun- 

... Let every man remember that to 
violate the law is to trample on the blood 
of his father and to tear the character of 
his own and his children’s liberty, Let rev- 
erence for the laws be breathed by every 
American mother, to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap. Let it be taught in 
schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let 
it be written in primers, spelling books, 
and in Almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice. And, in short, 
let it become the political religion of the 
nation; and let the old and young, rich and 
poor, the grave and gay, of all sexes, tongues, 
and colors and conditions, sacrifice unceas- 
ingly upon its altars. 


EFFECT OF FOREIGN AID ON FED- 
ERAL PROJECTS IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
during the debate on the foreign aid 
bills, I mentioned the effects which the 
war in Vietnam and foreign aid are hav- 
ing upon the domestic programs. I 
called attention to the fact that the 
budget for fiscal year 1967 requested on- 
ly enough funds to operate the Greers 
Ferry National Fish Hatchery at 14 per- 
cent of capacity. This hatchery was 
dedicated last month and only $141,000 
would be required for full operation. 
The budget requested less than $40,000 
and this new facility, so important to 
the economy of Arkansas, will remain 
86-percent idle unless supplemental 
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funds are appropriated, or unless ad- 
ministrative action is taken to reallo- 
cate funds presently available. 

I have obtained additional informa- 
tion about loans and grants for projects 
in Arkansas which are under considera- 
tion in various agencies of the Federal 
Government. I do not suggest that the 
foreign aid bills would adversely affect 
these pending projects. I am fearful, 
however, that continued expansion of 
foreign aid and the war in Vietnam will 
inevitably reduce the dimension and ef- 
fectiveness of many domestic programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp com- 
munications I have received from the 
Departments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the Army; Housing and Urban 
Development; Commerce; and the In- 
terior; the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Federal Aviation Agency, the Small Bus- 
iness Administration and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 
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There being no objection, the commu- 
nication were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1966. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR FULBRIGHT: The Secretary 
has asked me to respond to your recent 
telegram requesting information on appli- 
cations pending from Arkansas institutions 
as of June 30, 1966, primarily because of lack 
of funding. I am enclosing a list of these 
institutions. I should like to point out, 
however, that in many cases the requests 
have merely been deferred until new funds 
become available in 1967. At that time the 
applications meetings program requirements 
will be considered with others of the same 
type and appropriate action taken. 

If you wish any additional information, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
James F. KELLY, Comptroller. 

Enclosure. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Applications not approved as of June 30, 1966, primarily due to inability to fund durin 
fiscal year 1966 —State of Arkansas 


Institution 


Youn) gpa Act of 1963: 


esearch; 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. _........... 


Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical 


currently under review) 22 


Higher Education Act of 1965: 


Title III: Stre 
funds 


Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963: 


Title III: Loans ($795,000 deferred until fiscal year 1967 because lack of funds) 


1 Inability to fund in 1 2 does not necessarily mean yt — 8 the project. In most instances, the project is 


reconsidered in the next 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
PARE, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Applications not approved as of June 30, 1966, 
primarily due to inability to fund during 
fiscal year 1966 


STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Institution 

Research grants: 
University of Arkansas (both Fay- 
etteville and Little Rock) 
University of Arkansas School of 
Medicine and Medical Center, 


Amount 


„ 208, 602 
Total, training grants 78, 728 
Little Rock University, Little 
7 14, 767 
Total, research grants 310, 931 


Training grants: 
University of Arkansas Medical 
Center, Little Rock 
University of Arkansas School of 
Medicine, Little Rock (requested 
31, 456 


47, 272 


$105,500 reduction to 874,044) 
Project grants: Arkansas Rehabilita- 


Total 398, 634 
1Inability to fund in one year does not 
necessarily mean disapproval of the project. 
In most instances, the project is reconsid- 


year when new funds become ay 


ered in the next fiscal year when new funds 
become available. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., July 19, 1966. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Your telegram 
of 15 July requested a listing of Corps of 
Engineers projects in Arkansas which could 
be accelerated in Fiscal Year 1967 if suf- 
ficient funds were to be appropriated. 

The inclosed table furnishes data on Corps 
of Engineers Civil Works projects in Arkansas 
which could be started or on which construc- 
tion could be accelerated in Fiscal Year 1967 
if sufficient funds were appropriated. For 
each project, these data include name, pur- 
pose, location by county, funds needed to 
complete, funds included in the Fiscal Year 
1967 budget and the total capability for Fis- 
cal Year 1967. 

The capability indicated for each project 
is from the strictly engineering standpoint, 
considering each project by itself without 
reference to our overall program, our over- 
all capability or fiscal considerations. 

I trust this information will serve your 
present needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED B. Frrr, 
Special Assistant (Civil Functions). 
1 incl. (in dupe). 
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Civil works projects in Arkansas 


July 28, 1966 


CONSTRUCTION 


eke gen Ouachita and Black Rivers, Ark. and La 
Flood control: 


Gillham Reservoir. 
Red River levees and bank stabilization, Arkansas, Louisiana, 


and Texas. 
Village Creek, White River, and Mayberry Levee Districts 
Multiple purpose including power: DeGray Reser voir 


FLOOD CONTROL, MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND TRIRUTARIES 


Lower White River, Big Creek, and tributaries.. 
Lower White River, Clarendon levee. 


rr x E assed nace, 


Construction projects: 
Channel improvement, Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Sontag qe tind Missouri, and Texas. 
PW A E a e a s. 
Mississippi River levees, Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississ poi, Missouri, and Texas. 
St. Francis Basin, Ark. and Moo 


Tensas Basin, Ark. and La. 
Subtotal, construction_._........-.--.---- 


Sevier and Howard 
Howard and Pol 


Jackson and Woodruff 
Hot Spring and Clark... /. <<. < 2.25.2 se swewnne-see--sn- 
11 eee ͤ—17ꝓ—— —ĩ— eee 


Clay, Craighead, Greene, Jackson, Lawrence, Monroe, 
Poinsett, Prairie, and Woodruff. 

Lee, Monroe, Phillips, and St. Francis 

Monroe 


Chicot, Crittenden, Desha, Lee, Mississippi, and Phillips. 


Arkansas, Desha, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
Chicot, Crittenden, Desha, Lee, Mississippi, and Phillips. 


Clay, Craighead, Crittenden, Cross, Greene, Lee, Mis- 


sissippi, Phillips, Poinsett, and St. Francis. 
Ashley, Chicot, and Desha.. 


Amount in 
l year 


Location (counties) facal year, 
ge 


5 
7, 810,000 
190, 600 


33. 500, 000 


378, 838, 000 


3. 332,000 
50, 226, 000 


66, 852, 000 

53,869,000 
"853, 117, 000 | 
} 788, 882, 000 


1, 578, 000 


From the strictly engineering standpoint, considering each R by itself without reference to our overall project, our overall capability, or fiscal considerations, the 


amount shown could be utilized for the applicable project in fi year 1967. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1966. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Waskington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FuLBRIGHT: Further with re- 
gard to your telegram requesting a list of 
grants and loans pending in the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. We 


Department of Housing and Urban Development, urban renewal 
pried I grant program—Projects in pipeline as of June 30, 1966, 
rkansas 


{Dollars in thousands} 
Project Federal 
Locality No. Type of project Status of application | funds 
requested 
Osceola...--------- R-56 Survey and plan- In central office. .-- $214 
Pine Blu R-09 General neighbor- In regional office... 3, 726 
hood renewal 
f — — 
Total (2 oera a d E 3,940 
projects). 


Department of Housing and Urban Development, open space land 
and urban beautification grant program—Projects in pipeline 
as of June 30, 1966, Arkansas 


{Dollars in thousands] 
Project Locality and Application 
No. applicant received 
. School Distriet No. 
60, town of Cotter- June 1966 
earn . epee none ees 


Purpose: Landscaping. 


have now compiled this list and it is en- 
closed. 

It is a pleasure to be of assistance to you. 
Please let us know whenever we can be of 
further service. 

Sincerely, 
SIDNEY SPECTOR, 
Acting Congressional Liaison Officer. 
Enclosure. 


Department of Housing and Urban Development, urban parnm 
assistance grant program—Projects in pipeline as of June 30, 
1966, Arkansas 

[Dollars in thousands} 


Localities Status 


In central office June 1006. 


Redevelopment areas: 
D 5ta ses orana In regional office June 1966.. 
Morrilton and Russell- In central office May 1966... 
I TT 


Department of Housing and Urban Development, Federal Housing 
ne e, oegi mortgages, projects in pipe- 
line as of June 30, 1966, Arkansas 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Program and locality 


Applicati in process—Sec. 
20%, rental housing: 
Little Rock Summit Avenue Apartments 
North Little Rock- 8) ege N 


Total (2 projects)... 


Commitments outstanding: None. 
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Department of Housing and Urban Development—W ater and sewer facilities grant program projects in pipeline as of July 7, 1966—Arkansas 
Dollars in thousands] 


Name of applicant 


City of North Little Rock 
Rixey Water District 
City of El Dorado 
0 Creek District. 


Ben 

Hot sae Waterworks Commission. Water treatment, transmission and 
distribution. 

North Little Rock Sewer Department Sanitary sewer.. 

Board of commissioners 3 3 
an 


r 
do 


HAA- assisted public housing program in the State of Arkansas Number of units in ra se and reservations not under approved 
preliminary loan or annual contributions contract as of June 80, 1966 


Reservations approved | Total units 
atone 


RS 


Reservations approved | Total units 
designed 


for 
PLC not elderly 


PLC re- 
quired 


process PLC not | PLC re- 
quired 


Source: Department of Housing and Urban Development, Housing Assistance Administration, Program Planning Division, Statistics Branch, July 18, 1966. 


Department of Housing and Urban Development—Pending projects in the State of Arkansas as of July 8, 1966 
COLLEGE HOUSING LOAN PROGRAM 


Institution 


Arkadelphia . Clark... Henderson State Teachers College 
Ouachita Bentes University. 
Arkansas State Teachers College... 
University of Arkansas 
Philander’ Smith College. 
Arkansas State College... 


Total, 7 projects. 


PUBLIC FACILITY LOAN PROGRAM 


Amount of | E 


stimated 
City County Applicant Project No. Federal total project 
loan cost 

c 1812208 L. ] Sewer and water $574, 000 $2, 140, 000 
City of Amity 1 8 148, 000 165, 000 
City of Arkansas Ci 171-208GL.... Sewer and water. 168, 000 336, 000 
Town of Biggers... 8 Water 53, 000 105,000 
Town of Delap) 60-19G L. 41, 000 82, 000 
City of Elaine.. 29, 000 67, 000 
City of Eureka 977,000 1, 953, 000 
TOY 6 EERE 1, 479, 000 1, 479, 000 
Town of 33, 000 65, 000 
City. of Jasper annn 50, 000 143, 000 

-| City ot ans | Water Commission. 189-2290 308, 000 926, 000 
Town of i 100-279 Ln nnlo T 65, 000 138, 000 
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Department of Housing and Urban Development—Pending projects in the State of Arkansas as of July 8, 1966—Continued 
PUBLIC FACILITY LOAN PROGRAM—Continued 


Amount of | Estimated 

City County Applicant Project No. Type Federal total project 
Joan cost 
Norfold Town of Norfold _-.-...-...--------------- . | Water a ke nt 877, 000 $156, 000 
Ord City of Ogden -| 124-115GL_-_-_}----- 22, 000 99.000 
Town of O' Kean do. 000 72, 000 
‘Town of Parkdale 000 134, 000 
‘Town of Reyno.. 000 123, 000 
‘Town of Russell. 000 95, 000 
Town of Sedgwick 000 86, 000 
Town of Shirley 000 80, 000 
City of Thornt 000 188, 000 
ashingto City of West Fork 000 182,000 
Little River... City of Winthrop 000 100, 000 
e . cen pewenw e914 8, 895, 000 
PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING ADVANCES PROGRAM 
Project Amount of | Estimated 
City County No. Type Federal total 

advance project cost 
Independence $27, 500 $3, 000, 000 
Washington 15, 250 27, O18, 000 
Pulaski. 60, 000 1, 964, 000 
Searcy.. 4, 500 310, 000 
Crawford 14, 500 300, 000 
-| Cleburne_ = 3, 000 160, 000 
Ounthiten ay 9, 410 195, 000 
E cag Rc tase ff ee eb Dh orca is EEA 134, 160 32, 947, 000 


Amount of 
8 of Estimated total 
rojet roject cost 
5 Advance Loan Grant * 
„ ⁰ d meso aseoseehe 37 $134, 160 a $52, 490, 000 


Senior citizens housing loan program (none), 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1966. 
Hon, J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in re- 
sponse to your telegram request of July 15, 
1966, for information on Department of Com- 
merce grant and/or loan applications in the 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Economic De- 
velopment Administration pending proj- 
ects—State of Arkansas, fiscal year 1966— 
applicant and description—Continued 


{Amounts in thousands] 
CHICOT COUNTY 
Investment 
Lake Chicot State Park: Public works 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Economic De- 
velopment Administration pending proj- 
ects—State of Arkansas, fiscal year 1966— 
applicant and description—Continued 

{Amounts in thousands] 
Investment 

City of Alma: Public works supple- 
mental grant and loan for water and 
sewage facilities $1, 297 


State of Arkansas. direct grant for tourism complex... $281 parmers Co-op of Arkansas/Okla- 
The information requested is shown on the CLARK COUNTY homa: Business loan to establish 
attached schedules for the Office of State PERS 3 ul and 
Technical Services and the Economic Devel- City of Arkadelphia: Public works di- mill and storage plant 350 
opment Administration. rect grant for water and sewer ex- DESHA COUNTY 
I hope the data will be of assistance to you. pansion--------- „ 185 City of McGehee: Public works direct 
If I can be of further help, please let me Arkansas Children’s Colony: Public grant for streets 316 
know. works direct grant for retarded chil- City of Dumas: Public works direct 
Sincerely yours, dren facility- <2 =. -.-~55 saan ena 1, 092 grant for streets/drains to industrial 
LAWRENCE E. a aa Forty for the Future: Technical assist- Savin i oh Ac NN eee ee 17 
ä Secretary for Admin- ance to study tourism) recreation — 183 City of Arkansas City: Public works 
Attachments, COLUMBIA COUNTY supplemental grant and loan for 
— City of Magnolia: Public works direct water and sewerage facilities 327 
3 eee of nage aban rig zoonomie De- grant for water system improve- FAULKNER COUNTY 
opmen ministration pending proj- FP ee ee Spe ee ety ee 1, 004 Arkansas Children’s Colony: Public 
r 1966. — Strategic Chemical Ext.: Technical as- e 
PP. tion sistance to study bromine 50 dren facility- <- e e 1, 408 
[Amounts in thousands] CONWAY COUNTY 
FULTON COUNTY 
ASHLEY COUNTY 2 l 
Investment Conway County: Public works supple- Mammoth Springs State Park: Public 
Ashley County: Public works direct mental grant for 76 bed hospital... 368 works direct grant for tourism com- 
t for sewer system $482 CRAWFORD COUNTY ee ea oe 412 
City of Crossett: Public works direct tain : ‘Fulton County Development Corp.: 
grant for street improvement. rr... ̃ĩͤ a PERIS Technical ee to study Fulton 
City of Crossett: Public works supple- works direct/supplemental grant for ty Industrial Park 23 
mental grant for sewerage improve- tourism complex . 8 
e = 85 Crawford County Industrial Develop- GREENE COUNTY 
BAXTER COUNTY ment Corporation: Public works di- Crowleys Ridge State Park: Public 
Bull Shoals State Park: Public works rect/supplemental grant and loan works direct grant for tourism com- 
direct grant for tourism complex — 305 for facilities to industrial park..-. 526 plex ----------------------------- 406 


July 28, 1966 


U. 2 Department of Commerce, Economic De- 
t Administration pending proj- 
eos tats of Arkansas, fiscal year 1966— 
applicant and description—Continued 
{Amounts in thousands] 
HEMPSTEAD COUNTY 
Investment 
Southwest Arkansas Water District: 
Public works direct grant and loan 
for five-county water line $9, 500 
Hempstead County Judge: Technical 
assistance study of tomato proc- 
An 12 
HOT SPRINGS COUNTY 
Lake Catherine State Park: Public 
works direct grant for tourism 
complex ..---..-.----------------- 256 
City of Malvern: Public works supple- 
mental grant for water and sewer 


systemwe „ 546 
City of Perla; Business loan to estab- 
lish brick manufacturing plant 650 


INDEPENDENCE COUNTY 

Batesville Sewer Commission: Public 
works supplemental grant for sewage 
treatment expansion 157 

LEE COUNTY 

City of Marianna: Public works direct / 
supplemental grant and loan for 
water and sewer systems 1,517 

St. Francis State Park: Public works 
direct grant for tourism complex 1, 328 

LONOKE COUNTY 

City of Lonoke: Public works supple- 

mental grant for water and sewer 


Improvement 213 
Lonoke County: Technical assistance 
study of plastic moulding plant 2 


MADISON COUNTY 
Withrow Spring State Park: Public 
works direct grant for tourism com- 
ness c 282 
MARION COUNTY 
Bull Shoals Ferry Corp.: Business loan 
to establish ferry service 35 
MISSISSIPPI COUNTY 
Osceola Riverport Authority: Public 
works direct grant and loan for riv- 
erfront to industrial park 4, 500 
County of Mississippi: Public works 
direct grant for water supply and 
sewage disposal 43 
City of Osceola: Public works direct 
grant for water system improve- 
T—:! nema onan — 329 
City of Blythesville: Public works sup- 
plemental grant for developing in- 
@ustrial pn 68 
City of Osceola: Public works supple- 
mental grant for waste treatment 
improvement 159 
Osceola Riverport Authority: Public 
works supplemental grant and loan 
for sewage treatment plant 42 
PERRY COUNTY 
Perry County Judge: Technical as- 
sistance to study industry oriented 
— — —.. —— 12 


PIKE COUNTY 

Daisy State Park: Public works direct 
grant for tourism complex 208 

Queen Wilhelmina State Park: Public 
works direct grant for tourism com- 
O ES y Oa LSN EE ora nae 390 
: SEARCY COUNTY 

City of Marshall: Public works direct 
grant and loan water and sewer ex- 
tension 3 — 632 
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U.S. Department of Commerce, Economic De- 
velopment Administration pending proj- 
ects—State of Arkansas, fiscal year 1966— 
applicant and description—Continued 

[Amounts in thousands] 
SHARP COUNTY 
Investment 

Sharp County Medical Center: Public 
works direct grant for clinic build- 
III! ⁰ͥ¶ A 817 


WOODRUFF COUNTY 
City of McCrory: Public works direct 
and supplemental grant for water/ 
sewer/streets/ drainage 77 
YELL COUNTY 
Dardanelle Industries: Technical as- 
sistance to study city planning 60 
NEVADA COUNTY 


Robbins Products Incorporated: Busi- 

ness loan to establish vinyl floor 
covering plant „„ 195 

BERRYVILLE AREA 

Eureka Springs: Public works directs 
grant for tourism complex 1,479 

BENTON COUNTY (NONDESIGNAT- 

ED) AREA 
Benton and Washington Counties: 
Technical assistance to study air- 


STATEWIDE 
Chamber of Commerce: Technical as- 


sistance study of forest related in- 
dustrial potentials 49 
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U.S. Department of Commerce, Economic De- 
velopment Administration pending proj- 
ects—State of Arkansas, fiscal year 1966— 
applicant and description—Continued 

[Amounts in thousands] 
Investment 

Arkansas Geological Commission: 
Technical assistance feasibility of 
aeromag map for mineral expan- 
T 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 15, 1966. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I have been re- 
quested to respond to your telegram of July 
15, 1966, regarding grants or loans to Arkan- 
sas applicants. 

Please find attached a listing of the grants 


to the State of Arkansas for three years of 


1965, 1966 and 1967. With the exception of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration, these amounts represent grants to 
the State. 

There is a summary tabulation for Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration 
showing the breakdown insofar as we can 
comply with the request in your telegram. 

If there is any further information needed, 
please do not hesitate to call. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY D. Larson, 
Director of Budget. 
Enclosures. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Federal grants-in-aid and loans to States and State agencies, fiscal years 1965-67— 
Grant program for Arkansas 


BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Appropriation and activity 


Federal aid in fish restoration and management, total 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration, total 


National wildlife refuge fund: Payments to counties, total 


Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 


as 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1965 7 


1966 1967 
actual estimate estimate 
. cel T $120, 421 $103, — 
= Sds on 392, 329 326, 475 263, 500 
61, 782 80, 000 
— NR See oe. 508, 678 446,897 


BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Grants-in-aid to States for outdoor recreation projects... 


$102,396 | $1, 754, 882 


OFFICE OF WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH 


Annual allotments to State water resources research institutes 
tes. 


$75, 000 $87, 500 $87, 500 


Matching grants to State water resources research institutes. .................].--.---.--..|------------ 28. 054 

Sd AAA —— —mñ— ...... K 78, 000 87, 500 115, 554 

FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ADMINISTRATION 
Water supply and water pollution control: 

— ̃ u“ ek te Fs eee, SUE a $18, 000 $21,173 $22, 661 
Fellowship ate FFP 
— sran. — 22, 738 28, 423 33, 084 
Grants for Sate a e Water Pollution control Programs 60 50 61,000 61, 400 
Grants for waste treatment works — and sewer overflow control: * 2 
Waste treatment works construction. 1,779, 500 | 2, 045, 560 2, 259, 300 

he Sy ee — —: ea tT RS ' 1,881,138 | 2, 156, 156 2, 376, 445 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATIO; 
Washington, D.C., July 18. 1966. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: As requested in 
your telegram of July 15, this is to report that 
as of June 30, 1966, there were 117 applica- 


tions for direct home and farmhouse loans 
under consideration for approval by our Re- 
gional Office in Little Rock. These applica- 
tions aggregated $1,378,100, in terms of the 


loan amounts requested. Funds for making 


the loans had been earmarked or reserved in 
each of the 117 cases. 


EA 
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In addition to the funds so reserved, the 
Regional Office in Little Rock had an un- 
reserved fund balance of approximately $1.5 
million with which to entertain additional 
loan applications. 

As of June 30, 1966, there was one applica- 
tion pending for a housing grant to a para- 

‘lyzed veteran. The grant applied for 
amounted to $10,000. 

In accordance with telephone advice from 
Mr. Cash, information concerning names and 
addresses of direct loan applicants is not be- 
ing supplied. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. Driver, 
Administrator. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1966. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR FULBRIGHT; Administrator 
McKee has asked me to reply to your tele- 
gram requesting a report regarding applica- 
tions from the State of Arkansas for grants 
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or loans pending with the Federal Aviation 
Agency as of June 30, 1966. 

As of June 30, 1966, there were pending 
before FAA applications from nine munici- 
palities within the State of Arkansas for 
grants of funds for airport development 
under the Federal-aid Airport Program. 
Grants of Federal funds made pursuant to 
this Program in the State of Arkansas are 
matched on a fifty-fifty basis by the local 
communities. 

Set forth below are the municipalities 
which have applications pending and the 
amount of Federal funds requested: 


Location and Federal funds requested 


Name and address of applicant 


Arkansas School of Business & Training, Inc., Little Rock, Ark 


Buddy's Amoco Station, Rison, Ark 
Coleman Mobil Station, North Little Rock 
Harris Auto & A n Kon 5 777 2 Ark. 


July 28, 1966 


We trust the foregoing will furnish you the 
information you have requested. 
Sincerely yours, 
COLE Morrow, 
Director, Airports Service. 


— 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 15, 1966. 
Hon, J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Administrator 
Bernard L. Boutin has asked that I reply 
to your telegram of July 15, 1966, asking for 
a list of pending Small Business Administra- 
tion loan and grant applications for the State 
of Arkansas. 

The attached list is current as of July 15, 
1966, 

If we can be of further assistance, please 
let me know. 

With very best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. COCHRAN, Jr., 
Assistant Administrator for Public Affairs. 


Purpose of loan 


Equipment and 8 payment. 
Working capital. 

Equipment. 

Working capital. 

Construction and working capital. 
Debt igen 

Working capital. 

CONECTE KAL 


SERA = 


Equipment. 


— 
— 
= 
PAN. 


0. 
Construction. 
Do. 


8 


1 Direct loan request. 
Loan request under loan guarantee pri 
3 Loan request under displaced 1 3 — authority. 


4 Local development company loan request. 
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Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have attempted unsuccessfully since July 
15 to obtain similar information from 
the Department of Agriculture. When 
these data are received, I will bring them 
to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the cost of the war in 
Vietnam—estimated at $2 billion per 
month—is also causing a crisis in the 
homebuilding industry. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp several statements recently is- 
sued by the National Association of Home 
Builders. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BACKGROUND 

The home building industry expected to 
build approximately 1.6 million housing 
units in 1966. 

But a great competition for money began 
last Fall when the Government relied on 
monetary policy measures alone to check 
inflationary pressures. This has resulted in 
a disastrous interest rate war and a violent 
shift of funds away from Savings and Loans 
and other institutions that finance home 
mortgages. 

The home building industry has been se- 
riously crippled as a consequence. 

The effects are now being felt in other sec- 
tors of the economy that are related to the 
home building industry, and more impor- 
tantly, by the general public. 

The blow to the industry is one from 
which a long recovery time will be needed. 
Action is needed now to begin that recovery. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING 


Annual rate of starts and permits lowest 
in 6 years—only during the last two reces- 
sions in the fifties has rate been this low. 

4 million families who buy new or used 
homes each year are already affected. 

Building permits—indicators of future ac- 
tivity—down 25 percent from June 1965. 

Actual June housing starts—20 per cent 
behind June 1965. 

FHA starts in June down 25 per cent from 
June 1965. 

VA starts in June down 22 per cent from 
June 1965. 

Mortgage commitments of mutual savings 
banks in June 1966 down approximately 63 
per cent as compared to June of last year. 

Mortgage commitments for savings and 
loan associations in May 1966 down 51 per 
cent as compared to May 1965. 

WHAT THIS MEANS 

Based on current trend projections, the 
next 12 months could see a loss of 400,000 
units—the economic impact of such a loss 
would be: 

800,000 man years of employment. 

$7 billion in construction expenditures. 

An additional $14 billion in related ex- 
penditures. 

Nearly 5 billion board feet of lumber. 

2 billion bricks. 

8 million gallons of paint. 

Nearly a million tons of steel. 

2 billion square feet of gypsum board. 

Nearly 5 million doors. 

More than 600,000 bath tubs. 

And many others—such as miles of electric 
wiring, switches, appliances, cabinets, tile, 
cement, etc. 

Also, this drop will mean lower local gov- 
ernment real estate tax collections, and a re- 
duction in sales taxes, transfer taxes, etc. 

WHAT TO EXPECT 

If the present situation is not corrected, 
the expressed housing goals of the Adminis- 
tration and Congress will be empty phrases. 

If we are to meet the needs of new fam- 
ilies, replace housing lost from the market 
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each year, and at the same time rebuild our 
cities and eliminate sub-standard housing, 
the production rate of housing will have to 
be far in excess of this year’s hoped for rate 
of 1.6 million units. 

In this mortgage credit crisis, production 
capacity is being reduced to far below re- 
quirements for the future. 

New housing programs, which raise the 
hopes of millions for getting out of sub- 
standard housing, cannot get off the ground. 

Low and middle income families are the 
most severely affected. 

The ability of people to sell their homes 
or buy new homes is being severely restricted. 
This means loss of the ability of the people 
to realize a return from their investment in 
housing, and reduction of their ability to 
move. 

The capacity of the industry to produce 
the needed housing is being crippled now. 
That capacity, once reduced, cannot be 
quickly or easily restored. 


WHAT WE SUPPORT 


These bills which would help put money 
back into home building: 

H.R. 15639 (the Hanna bill) authorizing 
FNMA to increase its borrowing power from 
ten to fifteen times or about 2.2 billion dol- 
lars. We also endorse H.R. 15288 (the Wid- 
nall bill) which would have the same result 
but to a lesser degree. 

S. 3529 (the Sparkman bill) and H.R. 16352 
(the Barrett bill) which would put a billion 
dollars of special assistance funds into 
FNMA. 

H.R. 14026 which would help put money 
back into home building by: 

Empowering the Federal Reserve Board 
to buy FNMA and FHLBB debentures and 
other obligations. 

And these other provisions of H.R. 14026 
which would help end the interest rate war! 

Place a ceiling of 4½ % on consumer type 
CD's, 

Authorize the Federal Reserve to establish 
different rates on different types of deposits, 
and 

Authorize standby rate controls for the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

We also support those provisions of H.R. 
14026 which would provide for a board to 
coordinate Federal fiscal and monetary policy 
and would increase reserve requirements on 
time deposits. 

We call upon the Congress and the Ad- 
ministration to adopt these measures now 
and to establish a national housing policy 
designed to maintain a healthy and viable 
home building industry. This is essential to 
our national economy and to provide a 
proper living environment for all our citizens. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1966 


Mr.RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1374, S. 3155, the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1966. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3155) to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for 
the construction of certain highways in 
accordance with title 25 of the United 
States Code, and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1966.” 


REVISION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 108 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS,— 
For the purpose of expediting the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or improvement, in- 
clusive of necessary bridges and tunnels, of 
the Interstate System, including extensions 
thereof through urban areas, designated in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(d) of section 103 of title 23, United States 
Code, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the additional sum of $1,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, which 
sum shall be in addition to the authoriza- 
tion heretofore made for that year, the addi- 
tional sum of $1,700,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, the additional sum 
of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, the additional sum of $2,500,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, the additional sum of $1,800,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, the addi- 
tional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962, the additional sum of 
$2,400,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963, the additional sum of $2,600,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, the 
additional sum of $2,700,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, the additional 
sum of $2,800,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, the additional sum of 
$3,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, the additional sum of $3,300,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
the additional sum of $3,600,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969.” 


AUTHORIZATION OF USE OF COST ESTIMATE FOR 
APPORTIONMENT OF INTERSTATE FUNDS 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to make the apportionment for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1968 and 1969, 
of the sums authorized to be appropriated 
for such years for expenditures on the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways, using the apportionment factors con- 
tained in table 5 of House Document Num- 
bered 42, Eighty-ninth Congress. 


REVISION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Sec. 4, (a) Section 109 (b) of title 23 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
after the second sentence the following: 
“Such standards shall in all cases provide for 
at least four lanes of traffic.” 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to modify project agreements entered 
into prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act pursuant to section 106 of title 23 of 
the United States Code for the purpose of 
effectuating the amendment made by this 
section with respect to as much of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways as may be possible. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 5. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of title 23 of the United States 
Code, the following sums are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated: 

(1) For the Federal-aid primary system 
and the Federal-aid secondary system and 
for their extension within urban areas, out 
of the highway trust fund, $1,000,000,000 for 
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the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
$1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969. The sums authorized in this para- 
graph for each fiscal year shall be available 
for expenditure as follows: 

(A) 45 per centum for projects on the 
Federal-aid primary highway system; 

(B) 30 per centum for projects on Fed- 
eral-aid secondary highway system; and 

(C) 25 per centum for projects on exten- 
sions of the Federal-aid primary and Fed- 
eral-aid secondary highway systems in urban 
areas. 

(2) For forest highways on the Federal- 
aid highway systems, $33,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and $33,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969. 

(3) For public lands highways on the 
Federal-aid highway systems, $20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969. 

(4) For forest development roads and 
trails, $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and $170,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969. 

(5) For public lands development roads 
and trails, $4,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and $6,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 

(6) For park roads and trails, $25,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969. 

(T) For parkways, $9,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and $11,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 

(8) For Indian reservation roads and 
bridges, $20,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and $23,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 

ALASKAN ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 6. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 116, funds made available to the 
State of Alaska under title 23, United States 
Code, may be expended by the State for 
maintenance of Federal aid highways. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 103, funds made available to the 
State of Alaska under title 23, United States 
Code, may be expended for construction of 
access and development roads that will serve 
resource development, recreational, residen- 
tial, commercial, industrial, or other like 
purposes 


(c) For construction and maintenance of 
highways in the State of Alaska, out of the 
highway trust fund, and in addition to funds 
otherwise made available to the State of 
Alaska under title 23, United States Code, 
$10,000,000 for each of the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1968, June 30, 1969, June 30, 
1970, June 30, 1971, and June 30, 1972. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF 


Src. T. (a) The last proviso of subsection 
(f) of section 120 of title 23 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting after 

“park roads and trails,” the following: “park- 
Ways, public lands highways, public lands 
development roads and trails,” 

(b) Subsection (c) of section of section 
125 of title 23 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting after “park roads and 
trails,” the following: “parkways, public 
lands highways, public lands development 
roads and trails,”. 

(c) The second sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 125 of title 23 of the United States 
Code is hereby deleted and the following is 
substituted therefor: “Subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be n to establish the fund authorized 
by this section and to replenish it on an 
annual basis: (1) not more than $50,000,000 
is authorized to be expended in any one fis- 
cal year to carry out this section except that 
if in any fiscal year the total of all expendi- 
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tures under this section is less than than 
$50,000,000 the unexpended balance of such 
amounts shall remain available for expendi- 
ture during the next two succeeding fiscal 
years in addition to amounts otherwise avail- 
able to carry out this section in such years, 
and (2) 60 per centum of the expenditures 
under this section for any fiscal year are 
authorized to be appropriated from the High- 
way Trust Fund and the remaining 40 per 
centum of such expenditures are authorized 
to be appropriated only from any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 
(d) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
125 of title 23, United States Code, are 
amended by striking the words “from the 
emergency fund” where they appear. 


STUDY OF ADVANCE ACQUISITION OF RIGHTS-OF- 
War 


Sec. 8. The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized and directed to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of the ad- 
vance acquisition of rights-of-way for fu- 
ture construction of highways on the Fed- 
eral-aid highway systems, with particular 
reference to the provision of adequate time 
for the removal and disposal of improve- 
ments located on rights-of-way and the re- 
location of affected individuals, businesses, 
institutions, and organizations, the tax sta- 
tus of such property after acquisition and 
before its use for highway purposes, and the 
methods for financing advance right-of-way 
acquisition by both the State governments 
and the Federal Government, including the 
possible creation of revolving funds for such 
purpose. The Secretary shall submit a re- 
port of the results of such study to Congress 
not later than January 10, 1968, together 
with his recommendations. 


STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS 


Sec.9. Subsection (a) of section 302 of 
title 23 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“In meeting the provisions of this subsection, 
a State may engage, to the extent it deems 
necessary or desirable, the services of private 
engineering firms.” 


RELOCATION ASSISTANCE STUDY 


Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized and directed to make, in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, the State 
highway departments, and other affected 
Federal and State agencies, a full and com- 
plete study and investigation for the pur- 
pose of determining what action can and 
should be taken to provide additional assist- 
ance for the relocation and reestablishment 
of persons, business concerns, and nonprofit 
organizations to be displaced by construction 
of projects on any of the Federal-aid high- 
way systems, and to submit a report of the 
findings of such study and investigation, to- 
gether with recommendations, to the Con- 
gress not later than July 1, 1967. The study 
and investigation shall include, but shall not 
be limited to— 

(1) the need for additional payments or 
other financial assistance to such displaced 
persons, business concerns and nonprofit 
organizations, and the extent to which the 
making of such payments and the providing 
of other financial assistance should be man- 
datory; 

(2) the feasibility of constructing, within 
the right-of-way of a highway or upon real 
property adjacent thereto acquired for such 
purposes, publicly or privately owned, build- 
ings, improvements, or other facilities to aid 
in the relocation of such displaced persons, 
business concerns, and nonprofit organi- 
zations; 

(3) the extent to which the costs of ac- 
quiring such real property and constructing 
such buildings, improvements, and other fa- 
cilities should be paid from the highway 
trust fund; and 
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(4) sources of funds to pay the portion 
of the costs of acquiring such real property 
and constructing such buildings, improve- 
ments, and other facilities, which is not 
properly chargeable to the highway trust 

nd. 


HIGHWAY STUDY—GUAM, AMERICAN SAMOA, AND 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Sec. 11.(a) The Secretary of Commerce, 
in cooperation with the government of 
Guam, the government of American Samoa, 
and the government of the Virgin Islands is 
hereby authorized to make studies of the 
need for, and estimates and planning sur- 
veys relative to, highway construction pro- 
grams for Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

(b) On or before January 10, 1968, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall submit a re- 
port to the Congress which shall include— 

(1) an analysis of the adequacy of pres- 
ent highway programs to provide satisfac- 
tory highways in both the rural and urban 
areas in Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands; 

(2) specific recommendations as to a pro- 
gram for the construction of highways 
throughout Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands; and 

(3) a feasible program for implementing 
such specific recommendations, including 
cost estimates, recommendations as to the 
sharing of cost responsibilities, and other 
pertinent matters. 

(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to be available 
until expended, the sum of $200,000 for the 
purpose of making the studies, surveys, and 
report authorized by subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section. 

SOIL EROSION CONTROL 

Sec. 12. Section 109 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(g) The Secretary shall not approve plans 
and specifications for proposed projects on 
any Federal-aid system unless he determines, 
after consultation with the Administrator of 
the Soil Conservation Service, that the plans 
include adequate measures to minimize soil 
erosion which might be caused by the pro- 
posed excavations and construction.” 

PRESERVATION OF PARKLANDS 

Sec. 13. (a) Chapter 1 of title 23 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof a new section as follows: 
“§ 137. Preservation of parklands 

“It is hereby declared to be the national 
policy that in carrying out the provisions of 
this title, the Secretary shall use maximum 
effort to preserve Federal, State, and local 
government parklands and historic sites and 
the beauty and historic value of such lands 
and sites. The Secretary shall cooperate 
with the States in developing highway plans 
and program which carry out such policy. 
After July 1, 1968, the Secretary shall not 
approve under section 105 of this title any 
program for a project which requires the 
use for such project of any land from a Fed- 
eral, State, or local government park or his- 
toric site unless (1) there is no feasible 
alternative to the use of such land, (2) such 
program includes all possible planning to 
minimize any harm to such park or site 
resulting from such use.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this 
proposed legislation provides the biennial 
authorizations for the Interstate and De- 
fense Highway System and the Federal- 
aid ABC highway systems, for the 2 fiscal 
years, 1968 and 1969. 

The measure—which was reported 
unanimously from the Committee on 
Public Works—authorizes a total of 
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$9,529,200,000 from the highway trust 
fund and the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

The bill authorizes $3.3 and $3.6 billion 
from the trust fund for the Interstate 
System for fiscal years 1968 and 1969, 
respectively, and $1 billion for the ABC 
systems—which are our primary and 
secondary road systems and their urban 
extensions—for each of those yearc 

In addition to these authorizations 
from the trust fund, this S. 3155 pro- 
vides funds for roads constructed on 
public domain lands in the amount of 
$579,200,000 for the fiscal years 1968 and 
1969. 

The major recommendation from the 
Committee on Public Works in the cate- 
gory of public domain roads authoriza- 
tions has been to increase the funds for 
forest development roads and trails from 
$85 and $110 million for fisca] years 1968 
and 1969, respectively, as proposed by 
the administration, to $170 million for 
each of those years. 

The reasons for the committee action 
in this regard are summarized by the fol- 
lowing statement from the committee 
report: 

Therefore, it is the committee’s view that, 
in order to maximize efficient maintenance 
and development of national forest resources, 
to serve the widest range of benefits for the 
public, and to strengthen cooperative rela- 
tions between the Forest Service and the 
timber products industry, the Congress 
should strive toward the goal of constructing 
as much of the national forest road system as 
possible from appropriated funds, with a 
minimum of purchaser constructed roads 
required. 

The committee conducted extensive hear- 
ings on this section of the bill, receiving 
testimony from Senators and officials of the 
administration, as well as from State and 
county officials and a broad spectrum of 
conservation interests and forest products 
industry representatives. The committee is, 
therefore, of the firm conviction that the 
recommended authorization levels of $170 
million for each of the fiscal years of 1968 
and 1969 represent a prudent and necessary 
investment in our national resources and in 
the future well-being of the national 
economy. 


The committee bill also substantially 
increases the funds available for the con- 
struction of public lands highways, from 
$7 million for each of the fiscal years of 
1968 and 1969, to $20 million for fiscal 
1968 and $25 million in fiscal 1969. And 
even with this substantial increase, the 
authorizations amount to only one-third 
of the total applications from the States 
for assistance in these categories. 

Finally, Mr. President, S. 3155 author- 
izes modest but significant increases in 
the funds available for the construction 
of public lands development roads and 
trails and Indian reservation roads and 
bridges. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude at this point those sections of the 
report which discuss the committee ac- 
tion on these categories of roads: 
PUBLIC LANDS DEVELOPMENT ROADS AND TRAILS, 

SECTION 5 

The road system financed under subsec- 
tion (5) of section 5 serves the “unreserved, 
unappropriated public domain lands” com- 
prising some 176 million acres, largely in the 
11 Western States, and 288 million acres of 
public-domain lands in Alaska. 
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Though the public domain lands have 
been the neglected stepchild of the entire 
Federal lands resource, it is now generally 
recognized that the bulk of these lands is 
not going to pass from Federal ownership, 
and it is long past the time to develop an 
affirmative program for their management. 

In 1964 the Congress passed the Classifica- 
tion and Multiple Use Act, which gave official 
recognition to the recreational and resource 
values of public-domain lands and to the 
need for an improved management program. 
Major programs requiring new and improved 
access are (1) fire and disease protection, 
(2) soil and watershed projects, (3) range 
management, (4) forest management, and 
(5) recreation. 

The present transportation system avail- 
able to manage these resources consists of 
some 50,000 miles of road, of which at least 
90 percent is inadequate and in need of 
reconstruction. 

The committee authorizations of $4 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1968 and $6 million for fiscal 
1969 are based on an analysis of need and 
capability of developing an orderly road 
construction program. The Bureau of Land 
Management of the Department of the In- 
terior, which has administrative responsi- 
bility for most of the land in this category, 
has already developed a comprehensive 
transportation plan. This plan consists of 
an inventory of existing roads and an esti- 
mate of planned transportation facilities 
necessary for the development, protection, 
administration and utilization of lands and 
resources in the public domain. 


INDIAN RESERVATION ROADS AND BRIDGES, 
SECTION 5 

The committee has increased the recom- 
mended authorization for Indian reserva- 
tion roads and bridges from $18 million in 
fiscal 1968 to $20 million for that year, in 
order to provide construction funds for a 
Navajo Reservation road from Crystal, 
N. Mex., to Sheep Springs, which is a distance 
of approximately 20 miles. The cost of im- 
proving the road to State highway standards 
would be approximately $2 million. 

The proposed facility would serve one of 
the newest and largest lumber mills in the 
world, would improve transportation for 
the marketing of forest products in the Ship- 
rock and Farmington areas and also in the 
cities of Colorado, and would furnish needed 
access to outstanding recreational sites 
along the crest of the Chuska Mountains. 

The Department of the Interior acknowl- 
edges the economic justification of the pro- 
posed road, but because of other project 
commitments, the Department has not been 
able to program construction of this project 
earlier than 1971. The committee amend- 
ment would allow for programing of immedi- 
ate construction to serve a long-neglected 
area and its people. 


With reference to the total authoriza- 
tions for public domain roads, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would summarize the committee’s 
actions by saying that this is the most 
progressive step that the Public Works 
Committee has taken in the field of 
public lands resource development in the 
8 years that I have served on this com- 
mittee. And I commend all the mem- 
bers of the committee for their construc- 
tive and nonpartisan approach to this 
important aspect of natural resources 
development. 

I wish to say that limiting the inter- 
state authorization in this bill—as the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
will bring out, I am sure—to only the 
2 years, 1968 and 1969, does not indicate 
that there is any lessening of our com- 
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mitment to the completion of the In- 
terstate System. On the contrary, the 
Committee on Public Works has with- 
held authorizations for the years follow- 
ing fiscal 1969, because we know that the 
authorizations, based on the 1965 cost 
estimates, are inadequate. Your Public 
Works Committee knows, from the testi- 
mony that was given, that additional 
costs will be involved. We have, there- 
fore, directed the Secretary to include 
in the 1968 estimate all known and antic- 
ipated increased cost factors, so that in 
that year, Congress can authorize ap- 
propriations for completing this vital 
Interstate System on the basis of more 
accurate and definitive knowledge than 
we now have. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the States 
can continue their planning beyond 1968 
with the confidence that Congress will 
maintain its commitment to our vital 
Federal-aid highway program. 

The committee conducted extensive 
hearings and considered at great length 
the problem of the cost of completing the 
Interstate System and the insufficient 
revenues under existing legislation. In 
this regard, the committee report de- 
clares that— 

On three successive occasions since 1961 
the administration has recommended reve- 
nue measures to augment the trust fund. 
And in each instance the Congress has with- 
held action. Others may speculate regard- 
ing the reasons for this impasse, but as a 
practical matter affecting the major civil 
works construction program in the Nation, 
this committee urges the administration to 
reappraise its assumptions regarding inter- 
state financing and recommend to the next 
Congress a realistic revenue measure which 
will solicit congressional approval. 

Finally, with respect to the 1968 cost esti- 
mate of completion, the committee directs 
the Secretary to consider in his estimate all 
known and anticipated cost increases hereto- 
fore discussed by the committee under the 
heading of “Additional Cost Factors.” The 
1968 estimate should include, but not be 
limited to, extrapolation of the average in- 
crease in unit prices of construction and 
materials; appreciation of land values, par- 
ticularly in urban areas; increases due to 
new design features; possible increases in 
relocation costs for displaced persons and 
businesses; increases generated by the need 
to serve additional social, cultural, esthetic, 
historic, and recreational values, particularly 
in urban areas; and increases required by 
implementation of the Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act of 1965 and pending highway safety 
legislation, as well as the programs author- 
ized or anticipated by studies which are au- 
thorized in S. 3155. 


Mr. President, I commend to the at- 
tention of Senators the entire committee 
report, which presents a detailed and 
factual discussion of our Federal-aid 
highway program. For the particular 
attention of individual Senators, I would 
note that pages 20 and 21 present the 
approximate apportionments to be made 
to each of the States for fiscal 1968 and 
a under the provisions of the pending 

Finally, I wish to commend all the 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works and the members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads for their application 
and their sincere, thorough, and search- 
ing discussion of the problems involved 
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in the continuation of our Federal high- 
way system and the improvement of the 
administration of this vital program. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the pending bill, which has been 
reported unanimously by the Committees 
on Public Works. I commend the chair- 
man of our committee, the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia, Senator 
RANDOLPH, for conducting, as he always 
does, very thorough and extensive hear- 
ings on this important legislation cover- 
ing 7 days from May 11 to 26. 

There are more dramatic pieces of leg- 
islation which come before the Senate, 
but this is an important bill. It assures 
the continuation of one of the oldest 
programs of our Federal Government— 
a program to provide assistance to our 
States in the construction of highways— 
the ABC system which includes primary, 
secondary and urban highways—and 
during the last 10 years, the Interstate 
System. In the case of the Interstate 
System the Federal Government pro- 
vides 90 percent of the cost, and in the 
case of the primary, secondary, and 
urban roads—50 percent of the cost. 

The bill carries a large authoriza- 
tion—one of the largest which comes be- 
fore Congress—of about $9.5 billion for 
fiscal years 1968 and 1969. As we 
know, Congress has already provided 
funds for the years 1966 and 1967. 

I wish to comment briefly on the main 
provisions of the bill and at the same 
time to set forth my reservations con- 
cerning several aspects of this legisla- 
tion. 

INTERSTATE SYSTEM 

Section 2 of the committee bill au- 
thorizes $3.3 billion for the Interstate 
System for fiscal 1968, representing an 
increase of $300 million above the pres- 
ent authorization, and $3.6 billion for 
fiscal 1969, representing an increase of 
$600 million over existing legislation due 
to the necessity of meeting the increased 
cost of construction. Both increases 
were requested by the administration. 

These increases are based on the 1965 
Interstate Cost Estimate contained in 
House Document 42 of the 89th Congress 
which indicated that the Federal share 
of the cost of completing the Interstate 
System would be $42 billion, an increase 
of $5 billion over the 1961 estimate. 
However, the 1965 cost estimate was 
based on 1963 prices and does not include 
costs for future increases in price levels 
and increases due to design changes. 

The committee has received estimates 
that the increased cost of these two fac- 
tors—bid prices and design changes 
may require an additional $4 billion to 
complete the Interstate System on sched- 
ule. In view of the present inflation the 
committee has authorized appropriations 
only for fiscal 1968 and 1969 and has in- 
structed the Secretary to include in the 
1968 cost estimate, which he is required 
to make under existing legislation, all of 
the projections for these foreseeable in- 
creases through to the scheduled com- 
pletion date of the Interstate System. I 
supported the committee amendment to 
limit the authorization to 2 years. 


THE A-B-C SYSTEM 


The committee has authorized $1 bil- 
lion for the Federal share of the A-B-C 
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system for fiscal 1968 and $1 billion for 
fiscal 1969, representing no change in the 
amounts authorized for fiscal 1966 and 


fiscal 1967. A breakdown of these 
amounts is as follows: 
{in millions] 
1968 1969 

Primary roads - $450 Same 
Secondary roads 2 300 Same 
WWU ANE CAES S T 250 Same 

Tote ra ai 1,000 Same 


OTHER FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY PROGRAMS 


In addition to the Interstate and ABC 
systems the committee made the follow- 
ing authorizations: 

For forest highways: $33 million for 
each of fiscal 1968 and 1969; for public 
lands highways, $20 million for 1968 and 
$25 million for 1969, an increase over the 
administration request of $7 million for 
1968 and $7 million for 1969; for forest 
development roads and trails, $170 mil- 
lion for 1968 and $170 million for 1969, 
representing a substantial increase over 
the administration recommendation of 
$85 million for 1968 and $110 million for 
1969; for public lands highways, the 
committee went beyond the administra- 
tion’s request and authorized $20 million 
for 1968 and $25 million for 1969; for 
public lands development roads and 
trails, $4 million for 1968 and $6 million 
for 1969, doubling the administration’s 
request; for park roads and trails, $25 
million for 1968 and $30 million for 1969, 
which amounts were requested by the 
administration and represent a slight in- 
crease over the authorizations for 1966 
and 1967; for parkways, $9 million for 
1968 and $11 million for 1969, as com- 
pared with $11 million for each of 1966 
and 1967; for Indian reservation roads 
and bridges, $20 million for 1968 and $23 
million for 1969, as compared with $18 
million for each of the fiscal years 1966 
and 1967. 

I raised questions in committee con- 
cerning the committee’s amendment to 
increase authorizations for forest devel- 
opment roads and trails beyond the 
amounts requested by the administra- 
tion. These increases beyond the admin- 
istration’s request amount to $85 million 
for 1968 and $60 million for 1969. I did 
so not because development roads are 
not needed, but in view of the Vietnam 
situation and the inflationary condition 
that we find the country in today, I op- 
posed the amendment. I feel that ex- 
penditures of this nature should be kept 
to a minimum. I urge the Appropria- 
tions Committee in considering the ap- 
propriation of funds for these programs 
to take these factors into account. 

HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION 


In the original version of S. 3155 the 
administration proposed to amend the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965 by 
removing the prohibition against the 
use of the highway trust funds during 
fiscal year 1967 to finance the highway 
beautification program and provided 
that beginning with fiscal year 1967 this 
program be financed through the Trust 
Fund. It has been my position that the 
cost of the highway beautification pro- 
grams relating to the control of out- 
door advertising, screening of junk yards, 
and landscaping should be financed out 
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of the highway trust fund, at least dur- 
ing this time of heavy war expenditures. 
However, since the Highway Beautifi- 
cation Act of 1965 requires the Secre- 
tary to report to the Congress in Janu- 
ary 1967, and to submit an estimate of 
the costs of the present and projected 
highway beautification programs and 
since minimum funds will be ex- 
pended in this fiscal year, it was the view 
of the committee, and a view which I 
supported, that authorization for the 
Highway Beautification Act be taken up 
as a separate matter next year after the 
committee has had an opportunity to 
study the cost estimate of the program 
by the Secretary. 
HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


It is important to remember that the 
Federal cost of the Interstate System, 
and the regular Federal-aid system is 
not a charge on general appropriations 
and that it is financed from the highway 
trust fund on a pay-as-you-go basis— 
a principle which I strongly support. It 
is quite apparent that there will not be 
sufficient revenues in the highway trust 
fund to complete the Interstate System 
on schedule in 1971. As pointed out in 
the committee report at page 17: 

The authorization for the fiscal year 1968 
and succeeding years through 1972 as pro- 
posed by the Administration in the original 
version of S. 3155 are known to be insuf- 
ficient to complete the program on schedule. 


This insufficiency is further compli- 
cated by the known fact of cost increases 
above the 1965 estimate resulting from 
inflation and design changes may 
amount to $4 billion. The testimony of 
representatives of the American Associ- 
ation of State Highway Officials esti- 
mated that without a tax increase pro- 
ducing additional revenues for the high- 
way trust fund and without charging the 
costs of the beautification program to 
the trust fund that it would take until 
1975-76 to complete the Interstate Sys- 
tem. The administration estimate would 
require an 18-month to 2-year stretch- 
out. Although I do not favor the prin- 
ciple of charging additional programs to 
the highway trust fund, I have urged 
that the administration consider stretch- 
ing out the completion date of the In- 
terstate System in this special case be- 
cause of the increase in the national 
budget resulting from the Vietnam war 
and the serious inflation that threatens 
us today. Also I wish to avoid the levying 
of additional taxes on highway users. 
Another cost estimate of the Interstate 
System will be provided in 1968, and the 
Congress must make its decision at that 
time. 

USE OF CONSULTANTS BY STATE HIGHWAY 

DEPARTMENTS 

Section 9 of the bill was added by the 
committee and authorizes States to en- 
gage to the extent necessary the services 
of private engineering firms. Under ex- 
isting legislation, it is not absolutely 
clear that State highway departments 
may retain the services of consulting en- 
gineers. The committee amendment 
would clarify section 302 of title 23 of 
the United States Code to this extent. 
I have received communications from the 
Kentucky State Highway Department 
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and other officials pointing out the ad- 
vantage to the State highway depart- 
ments of being able to retain the serv- 
ices of highly professional people on a 
consultant basis in specialized work when 
the State highway department would not 
have sufficient funds to employ such 
specialized personnel on a full-time basis. 
I am very happy to support this amend- 
ment. 
RELOCATION ASSISTANCE STUDY 


I wish to note that section 10 of the 
bill authorizes and directs the Secretary 
of Commerce to make, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, the State highway depart- 
ment and other affected Federal and 
State agencies, a full and complete study 
and investigation for the purpose of de- 
termining what action can and should be 
taken to provide additional assistance for 
the relocation and reestablishment of 
persons, business concerns, churches, and 
other nonprofit organizations, to be dis- 
placed by construction of projects on 
any of the Federal-aid highway systems. 

In many situations that have come to 
my attention, I did not feel that the in- 
dividuals, business concerns, and non- 
profit organizations required to relocate 
because of highway construction, re- 
ceived adequate compensation or assist- 
ance in finding suitable new quarters. I 
supported this amendment in the com- 
mittee, and I am looking forward to the 
report of the study and investigation 
by the Secretary, which is due to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress by January 10, 
1967. 

THE FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY PROGRAMS AND 
KENTUCKY 

I am pleased to note that Kentucky 
will receive a total of $84,217,000 for 
1968—a $9,472,000 increase over its 1967 
apportionment and a total of $90,393,000 
for fiscal 1969. The breakdown is as 
follows: 

For 1968: $67,395,000 for the interstate 
program; $7,479,000 for primary roads; 
$6,307,000 for secondary roads; and 
$2,496,000 for urban streets. 

For 1969: $74,111,000 for the interstate 
program; $7,479,000 for primary roads; 
$6,307,000 for secondary roads; and 

$2,469,000 for urban roads and streets. 

The Federal-aid highway program is of 
nationwide interest, affecting and im- 
proving, as it does, every State and seg- 
ment of our economy—industry and agri- 
culture. 

I am glad to serve on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works, which has sub- 
mitted this bill to the Senate, and to 
have had a part in its development. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I want 
to congratulate the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RanvotpH], chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works, and his 
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committee colleagues on the excellence 
of this bill to authorize highway pro- 
grams for fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
committee has shown full recognition of 
the need to develop the vast federally 
managed forests, parks, public lands, and 
Indian lands in our States. 

For the first time in memory the au- 
thorization for national forest roads and 
trails, is at an adequate level. 

In Montana, vast areas in the national 
forests have not been opened up by ac- 
cess roads. This has had a serious im- 
pact on the growth of our timber indus- 
tries. There is also a threat to the sta- 
bility of existing timber industries if ac- 
cess roads are not provided. Many of 
these industries are small in size and are 
unable to finance road construction, 
which is very costly and of high risk in 
the rugged mountain areas where most 
of our national forest timber is located. 

The timber industry in Montana is an 
important part of its economy. It is 
largely dependent on national forest tim- 
ber. Last year, national forest timber 
cut exceeded $6 million in value. Tim- 
ber purchasers built roads valued at $5 
million. If these roads had been built 
in advance by the Government, the re- 
turns to the Treasury would have been 
increased by the cost of purchase road 
construction. They would also be in- 
creased by higher bids due to lesser risk 
and more competition. 

Some years ago, many of us in Con- 
gress with an interest in developing 
fully our national forests, prevailed on 
the Eisenhower administration to pre- 
sent a program for action. The late 
Senator James E. Murray of Montana 
was one of the leaders in this effort. 
Later, this program was revised and a 
short-range, 10-year program was pre- 
sented to the Congress by President Ken- 
nedy. This program contained provi- 
sions for access road construction as 
well as for other needed forestry opera- 
tions—timber sale preparation, recrea- 
tional development, and range improve- 
ment were also included. The rest of 
this program has proceeded substantially 
on schedule but access roads have lagged. 

The committee’s action closes the gap 
by providing $340 million over the 1968— 
69 fiscal period. 

The funds will act on the West like 
Henry Ford described his joy with wood- 
cutting. He used to say the wood you 
cut warms you twice, once when you cut 
it, once when you burn it. 

These funds will have a double—even 
& triple effect. They will open the for- 
ests to wise multiple use. The roads will 
help business. These roads will 
strengthen hard-pressed local govern- 
ments already burdened by the costs of 
servicing local roads and schools. 

Likewise the increase in public land 
development roads and trails to $10 
million for the next 2 years and the in- 
crease in public land highways to $45 
million for 1968 and 1969 will serve the 
same good causes. 

These authorizations plus those for 
park roads and Indian roads will ad- 
vance the opportunity for early comple- 
tion of roads into the new Bighorn Na- 
tional Recreation Area near Billings 
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where majestic Yellowtail Dam is creat- 
ing a magnificent lake, and assist in 
other needed road development through- 
out the West. 

These natural resource roads serve 
rural and urban America alike. These 
are national roads. They bring the 
products of farm, ranch, forest and mine 
to the consumer, while opening the 
spectacular beauty of our forest and 
rangeland to the recreation-seeking city 
dweller. 

I am particularly pleased to note that 
the committee rejected the proposal to 
finance forest highways and public 
land highways out of the trust fund 
These roads serve the forests and pub- 
lic lands. They are not like the con- 
ventional Federal-aid roads. Back in 
1958 this proposal was made and re- 
jected. In 1960 and in 1962 and again 
in 1964 it was made and rejected. Four 
times now the Congress has rejected this 
notion. 

It seems to me that the idea should 
finally get across in the Bureau of the 
Budget that this recommendation is 
without merit. 

The committee is to be congratulated 
also on its action to minimize soil ero- 
sion and to preserve park land beauty 
in road construction. Roads can be con- 
structed to save soil and beauty. Much 
has been done by the roadbuilders and 
State highway departments. These 
amendments will improve the rate of 
progress, 

Again my sincere congratulations to 
the chairman [Mr. RANDOLPH] and to all 
the members of the committee for bring- 
ing before us one of the most progressive 
highway bills we have ever had. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
wish the Recor to reflect that, although 
the Senator from Montana is not now a 
member of the Committee on Public 
Works, he has been of genuine value to 
the committee members in the con- 
sideration of this program for highways 
and road construction. 

We appreciate his counsel and are al- 
ways helped by it. 

All members of the committee are 
grateful for the remarks the Senator 
made today during the consideration of 
this legislation. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman for his remarks and 
I thank him for his courtesy in permit- 
ting me to work with the committee. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, S. 3155, 
which we are considering today, makes 
no changes or additions to the Inter- 
state Highway System. This bill is con- 
fined to providing the necessary authori- 
zation for funds for the existing system. 

Many Senators have been interested in 
proposals to add mileage to the Inter- 
state System so that it would serve great- 
er portions of our population. The 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
IS] has been especially interested in 
such a proposal for an addition to the 
interstate to serve Dakota County, Nebr., 
and adjacent territory. 

I wish to state that the committee is 
aware of the great interest shown by Mr. 
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Curtis and others and that while pro- 
posals for additions to the interstate are 
outside the scope of today’s bill, that we 
feel that just as soon as the Interstate 
System is to be enlarged and extended 
that these proposals advanced by indi- 
vidual Senators should be given 
consideration. 
S. 3155—-PROGRESS IN THE ROAD PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Pub- 
lic Works Committee, and especially its 
illustrious and diligent chairman, the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH], deserve special commendation 
for the excellence of the bill they have 
reported. It is a progressive bill. It is 
a comprehensive bill. 

Highway safety, economic growth, and 
national well-being have a close rela- 
tionship to the adequacy and excellence 
of our highways. The Roman Empire 
rose to its position of eminence in its 
time, because, among other things, it had 
developed a comprehensive transpor- 
tation system. 

So I want to salute the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] for his 
leadership in meeting national transpor- 
tation needs. West Virginia and the Na- 
tion are well represented by his 
enlightened chairmanship of the Public 
Works Committee. 

With over 651,000 people in 1960, the 
greater Portland area ranked 27th in the 
Nation as an urban center—5th for the 
west coast. Eugene, Oreg., with over 
95,000 people, ranked 161st in the list of 
the 200 areas with over 50,000 people. 

Oregon has made remarkable progress 
in completing its allocated interstate 
highways, and it is actively participating 
in the program initiated in 1965 to beau- 
tify roads, control signs, and eliminate 
junkyards. Oregon has 630 miles open 
to traffic out of its 730 miles designated 
under the interstate program, and this 
is one of the best records for any State 
in the Nation. 

FOREST RESEARCH—AERIAL LOGGING 


Because of the interest I have ex- 
pressed in aerial logging, with the fine 
support of leading Oregonians such as 
Glenn Jackson and Faye Stewart, I am 
particularly pleased over the following 
comments which appear at page 28 of 
Report No. 1410 on S. 3155: 

Balloon logging has been shown to be 
technically feasible, but to make the system 
economically feasible requires studies of 
various balloon configurations, wind tunnel 
tests, development of cheaper gas supply 
systems, means of deicing, and ground han- 
dling and transport facilities. The commit- 
tee is informed that accelerated research 
could result in making the balloon logging 
concept of aerial logging operational in about 
2 years, The committee therefore urges the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make funds avail- 
able for conducting the necessary research 
and development program. 

. NATIONAL FORESTS 


The 15 million acres of national. for- 
est in Oregon, while not the largest acre- 
age in any State, do represent the most 
important unit in terms of both timber 
productivity and timber production. 
` They coñtain over one-half the saw 
timber in Oregon—some 300 billion 
board feet—and they produce in excess 
of 3 billion board feet per year. 
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This bill, which authorizes $170 mil- 
lion a year for forest development roads 
and trails, for the first time brings the 
authorization level to the point where it 
ought to be. 

Since I first came to the Senate, I have 
worked for this program. For example, 
in 1955, when the authorizations were 
about $20 million, I urged a 10-year $50 
million per annum program. At that 
time some in my State objected, but now 
there is a complete understanding in in- 
dustry, conservation circles, and county 
government on the vital need for forest 
access roads. This year the committee 
received compelling testimony from 
these groups. 

It gives me a great deal of satisfaction 
to observe the fruition of the results of 
our long campaign of education concern- 
ing the wisdom of developing access 
roads into our Federal timber resources. 
Of course, my colleague from West Vir- 
ginia, who works so well on the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, did not 
have to be educated to understand the 
great need for roads in the forests. He 
comes from a natural resource State and 
he is a conservation-minded Senator. 
He has long been aware of the impor- 
tance of timber access roads. 

Mr. Kenneth Tollenaar, consultant to 
the Association of Oregon Counties, made 
an impressive statement before the com- 
mittee on this topic. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Tollenaar’s statement 
be included in the Recor» at the close of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 


PUBLIC LAND DEVELOPMENT—ROADS AND TRAILS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, to my 
good friend from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], to Mr. Richard Royce of the 
Public Works Committee staff and to the 
other fine members of the committee’s 
staff, I express appreciation for adopting 
the recommendation of the Senators 
from Montana and Oregon on public 
land development roads and trails. The 
authorization of $4 million in 1968 and 
$6 million in 1969 is modest, but it is 
realistic. The public lands are mainly 
grasslands, but they also include sub- 
stantial areas of forest. Such areas as 
the Deschutes River Canyon in Oregon 
offer some of the Nation’s finest recrea- 
tion and fishing. This authorization will 
serve to develop the public lands so that 

, mining, lumbering and recre- 
ation can be advanced on a multiple use 
basis. On this subject, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be placed in the 
Record, at the close of my remarks, a 
speech by Malheur County Judge Ellis 
White before the National Association of 
Counties, entitled The Public Land De- 
velopment Road and Trail Program.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

NATIONAL FOREST ACCESS POLICIES 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is 
an opportune occasion to include a prog- 
ress report on access to the national 
forests, prepared at my request by the 
Forest Service. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a Forest Service letter dated 
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July 15, containing this information, also 
be included in the Record at the close of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, prior to 
February 1962, the Forest Service had 
two means of solving access problems in 
the Western National Forests that were 
created originally from the public do- 
main. It could, if the intermingled land- 
owners agreed, enter what is called a 
cost-sharing cooperative agreement or it 
could condemn a roadway across the 
private land. 

Up to that time, the Forest Service had 
erroneously proceeded on the basis that 
when a timber firm wanted access across 
a national forest, it had to grant that 
access even if the timber firm would not 
give the Forest Service access or enter 
into a road-use and share-cost agree- 
ment. 

This was an unsatisfactory situation. 
Despite the fact that a segment of the 
timber industry seemed to like the situa- 
tion, I concluded it needed correcting. 
Therefore, I discussed the matter both 
with the late President Kennedy and 
his Attorney General, ROBERT KENNEDY, 
who is now the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

The result was a complete review by 
Attorney General Kennedy and his as- 
sistants, Mr. Byron White, now a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and Mr. Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
bach, now Attorney General of the 
United States. A decision, based on the 
review, was issued February 1, 1962, by 
the Attorney General. 

They concluded that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Forest Service had 
the right to condition roadbuilding 
across the national forests by timber 
companies to, among other things, secure 
the access needed to the public forests. 

That decision brought heated attacks 
upon the Senator from Oregon and At- 
torney General KENNEDY, but the pas- 
sage of time proved that we were right. 
Four years have elapsed and this policy 
has been tested in practice. A report 
on its effectiveness is in order. 

Some of the rather emphatic allega- 
tions of the time were: 

First. The Forest Service could take 
over a timber grower’s costly road sys- 
tem with no assurance that the timber 
grower will receive fair value.” This has 
not occurred. 

Second. “The Forest Service takes 
over all control of roads while paying a 
fractional share of costs.“ This has not 
occurred. 

Third. The Forest Service can delay 
access to the timber grower indefinitely 
unless he agrees to sacrifice his invest- 
ment.” This has not occurred. 

Fourth. “Multiple-use traffic rides 
without an assigned cost share.” This 
has not occurred. 

Fifth. It was contended that “access 
to 40 million acres of potential recrea- 
tion land” was in jeopardy. This has not 
occurred. å 

I was criticized by some in the industry 
for citing the fact that 55 billion board 
feet of national forest timber was without 
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access. I note that in this period access 
has been secured to about this amount 
of national forest timber. 

It has been an effective policy. It has 
been applied in a reasonable manner. It 
has not produced chaos. In fact, almost 
78 billion board feet of timber, an amount 
equal to 6 years production from the na- 
tional forests was covered in 208 agree- 
ments entered into as of June 30, 1965. 
Last year 40 more agreements were nego- 
tiated. 


In 1964, when S. 1147 was on its way 


to becoming Public Law 88-657, some in 
the industry endeavored to overturn this 
wise policy. With the understanding 
and help of my two colleagues, Senators 
RANDOLPH and Mertcatr, who served on 
the Roads Subcommittee, this did not 
occur. 

It is significant that the Forest Serv- 
ice elected not to apply all of the author- 
ity the Attorney General said it had. 
The Forest Service decided not to con- 
dition the grant of a right-of-way upon 
a reciprocal grant, even though it could 
do so, but rather elected to use what it 
calls a system of incentives. 

My view has always been that this 
decision on how much of the authority 
to apply is a question of executive policy. 
I did not propose then to urge its use, but 
I did want it made clear that it is a pro- 
per and legal policy that could be used 
if the facts should warrant. 

The Forest Service has pursued a 
course of giving easements and cost shar- 
ing to cooperators but only permits and 
no-cost sharing to noncooperators. 

I am aware that in the course of the 
hearings on S. 3155 witnesses from the 
Weyerhaeuser and other companies en- 
deavored to make a case for compensa- 
tion for roads built previously under per- 
mits which did not give the Government 
the right to full use of the road. 

While I think this matter does deserve 
some further study, it was this very prob- 
lem these firms created, under which 
they built roads the Government could 
not use, that led to the need to review 
the policy in 1962. 

On this point, if some in the industry 
think they have a meritorious case and 
will present the facts to me, I can assure 
pi they will receive my careful atten- 
tion. 

The progress that has grown out of the 
policies we were instrumental in having 
developed in 1962, certainly was not fore- 
cast by its opponents. Now, I give them 
full credit, these critics of the past rec- 
ognize that their prophecies of chaos 
were wrong. And I can assure them that 
if those policies had proven unsound in 
practice, the senior Senator from Oregon 
would not have hesitated to have them 
corrected. 

I think that in addition to the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
my colleagues from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson and Mr. Jackson], who 
worked on this question of access, a great 
deal of credit is also due the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], who as 
Attorney General acted as the catalyst 
in the executive branch to assure better 
public access to the public forests. 
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So today, in addition to a proper au- 
thorization for national forest roads we 
have other legislative and policy changes 
in operation which, taken together, have 
produced conservation progress on the 
180 million acres of national forest. 
This bill, with its authorization for na- 
tional forest development roads and 
trails brings the funds to the level re- 
quired for conservation purposes for the 
first time in the history of the national 
forests. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, his colleagues and the chairman 
and members of the House Public Works 
Committee deserve the warmest appre- 
ciation from conservationists, lumber- 
men and county government officials. 

EXHIBIT 1 
STATEMENT OF KENNETH C. TOLLENAAR, 

FORMER EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, ASSOCIATION 

OF OREGON COUNTIES 

Mr. TOLLENAAR. Mr. Chairman, my name 
is Ken Tollenaar, and I am serving as a con- 
sultant to the Association of Oregon Coun- 
ties on certain Federal-aid road programs. 
I was formerly employed as executive secre- 
tary of that association. 

My permanent position at the present time 
is research associate, Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

National forest development roads and 
trails are financed from three main sources: 
authorizations under the biennial Federal- 
Aid Highway Act; allocation of 10 percent of 
national forest receipts under the act of 
March 4, 1913; and deductions from national 
forest receipts due to agreements between 
the Forest Service and timber purchasers 
which call for the purchasers to build the 
timber access roads. These deductions re- 
duce the price purchasers pay for the timber 
so as to reimburse them for their costs. 

There are some significant relationships 
between these sources. In particular, when 
authorizations and appropriations under the 
Highway Act and the 10-percent fund fall 
short of the urgent needs, there is a tendency 
to rely more heavily on purchaser construc- 
tion to fill the gap. 

For example, during the period from 1951 
to 1963 appropriations available for the sys- 
tem were hopelessly inadequate to meet the 
demand, so purchaser construction increased 
during this time by 294.8 percent while ap- 
propriations increased only 185.7 percent. 

Although the situation was somewhat im- 
proved by the substantial increases voted in 
1962, purchaser construction from 1963 to 
1966 has been ¢95 million more than planned 
levels, while authorizations for the appropri- 
ated fund portion of the program have been 
almost $190 million less than the long-range 
program called for. 

Reliance on purchaser construction to meet 
national forest goals has many adverse effects 
for the Forest Service, the timber operators, 
the local counties and school districts, and 
the general public. 

To the extent that the Forest Service must 
rely on purchasers funds, its road program 
becomes unbalanced because the roads must 
be built in areas where timber is to be sold, 
and consequently other areas are left with- 
out access for recreation, watershed, fire con- 
trol, salvage, and silvicultural purposes. 

Vast recreation resources that could be 
opened up to meet rapidly rising public de- 
mands are locked up for lack of access. Po- 
tential losses from fire, insects, and disease 
in these areas without access stagger the 
imagination. 

Another disadvantage for the Forest Serv- 
ice in the purchaser method of financing is 
the difficulty of getting permanent, maxi- 
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mum-economy roads built under this 
method, The basic difficulty is that pur- 
chaser roads must be built under the “pru- 
dent operator” concept, which means that 
the purchaser can be required to finance 
only that standard of road that a prudent 
operator would build to remove the timber 
from the particular sale area. 

Usually, this means rough, single-lane 
roads and temporary bridges. Furthermore, 
timber purchasers are interested in cutting 
timber, not in building roads, and this makes 
it difficult to enlist their cooperation in ad- 
hering to Forest Service standards and re- 
quirements. 

The Forest Service now has authority to 
require purchasers to use supplementary ap- 
propriated funds for the purpose of building 
higher standard roads, but this program is 
complex and generally unpopular with tim- 
ber purchasers. 

Purchaser road construction requirements 
have proven especially burdensome for small 
operators. Despite recent changes in the 
Forest Service timber sale contract, which 
permit a rapid writeoff of road costs against 
stumpage payments, purchasers must still 
put up extra capital before they begin re- 
moving timber to finance road construction 
costs. There are other operating difficulties 
in meeting the road requirements, and in 
general the small operators would much pre- 
fer that the Forest Service build all neces- 
sary main-line access roads from appropri- 
ated funds. 

The purchaser would still pay the portion 
of the road cost chargeable to his sale, but 
he would pay it in the form of increased 
stumpage payments, and would therefore pay 
as the timber is removed and sold. 

These difficulties for the small purchaser 
tend to restrict competition for certain na- 
tional forest timber sales, especially those in 
the more remote areas which are now being 
marketed as old growth timber is removed 
from the more accessible areas. 

Larger sales must be put up to justify the 
greater road costs. A recent study of Goy- 
ernment timber sales by Economist Walter 
Mead has confirmed that roadbuilding re- 
quirements do tend to restrict competition 
and may be a factor in producing de facto 
collusion in Government timber sales, 

Without vigorous competition for its tim- 
ber sales, the Government (including the 
counties) receives less money for its timber, 
and the economy suffers through increasing 
concentration of firms in the timber and 
wood products industries. 

In addition to disadvantages for the For- 
est Service anu timber purchasers, we believe 
that extensive reliance on purchaser con- 
struction jeopardizes the public interest be- 
cause there is inadequate control of costs 
and practices in the construction of what is 
essentially a public road system. Almost 
all purchaser roads are built by the pur- 
chasers themselves, with their own forces 
and equipment, there being no requirement 
for competitive bidding on the road project 
itself. 

The professional and technical competence 
of professional road contractors is thus lost 
to the Government through this method. 
Purchasers are building over $70.5 million 
of national forest roads in the current fiscal 
year, and a sizable proportion of this amount 
will go for permanent, main-line roads of the 
kind which in other Government programs 
would be subject to laws requiring formal 
bids and contracts. 

Finally, local counties and school districts 
suffer from purchaser construction because 
the total national forest receipts against 
which their 25 percent payments are calcu- 
lated are reduced by the amount necessary 
to finance purchaser construction. In 1966, 
these local governments are losing some $17.6 
million due to this program. 
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The Forest Service recently completed a 
study which estimates the amount of prop- 
erty taxes which would be paid if the na- 
tional forests were privately owned, and 
compares this amount with (1) the actual 
25 percent payments and, (2) the value of 
Forest Service “contributions in kind,” that 
18, Government services and facilities which 
would be provided on such lands by State 
and local governments if the land were pri- 
vately owned. 

One basic finding was that payments plus 
contributions in kind increased only 80 per- 
cent from 1952 to 1962, as compared to a 
126-percent increase in the estimated taxes 
which the same land would pay, if it were 
privately owned. Stumpage deductions al- 
lowed to finance purchaser road costs ac- 
counts for a substantial part of the differ- 
ence between these two figures. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Association of 
Counties urges that even if it is found neces- 
sary to postpone badly needed improvements 
in the national forest road system, due to 
overall economic considerations at this time, 
authorizations for national forest develop- 
ment roads and trails should be increased 
substantially over the levels proposed in 
S. 3155, and that these increases be used to 
accomplish a major shift in the method of 
financing these roads from purchaser con- 
struction to construction by the Federal 
Government through the use of appropriated 
funds. 

This would not increase the total road pro- 
gram, and would therefore not be inflation- 
ary. Moreover, we believe it can be done 
with no net cost to the Government and 
with an excellent prospect of actually in- 
creasing the net return to the Treasury. 
Federal stumpage receipts would increase 
in direct proportion to the increase in the 
appropriated road program. 

It is true that part of this increase would 
be shared with local governments but we 
believe that the long-range benefits to 
national forest management and the in- 
creased competition for Forest Service timber 
which such a shift would produce would 
more than make up this difference. 

Turning to another section of the bill, the 

National Association of Counties supports 
an increase this year in the public lands 
development roads and trails authorization 
under section 5, paragraph (5). The road 
system financed under this section of the 
bill is entirely within what is often referred 
to as the “unreserved, unappropriated pub- 
lic domain.” These Federal lands comprise 
some 168 million acres, most of it in the 11 
Western States. 
' The public domain lands have, we believe, 
been the neglected step-child of the entire 
Federal land resource. Uncertainty as to the 
final disposition of these lands, and the lack 
of an affirmative program for their manage- 
ment, have been mainly responsible for this 
situation. 

Today, however, it is becoming widely rec- 
ognized that the bulk of these lands is not 
going to pass from Federal ownership. At 
the same time, with the advent of new, mass 
recreation activities and other economic 
changes affecting these lands, there is also 
a greater recognition of their value as nat- 
ural resources. 

In 1964 the Congress passed significant 
legislation, including the Classification and 
Multiple Use Act, which gives official recog- 
nition to these values and to the need for 
an improved management program for the 
public domain. 

As is the case with the national forests, 
the key to an effective management program 
for the public domain is an adequate road 
system. The Bureau of Land Management 
estimates that eventually some 80,000 miles 
of roads will be needed to provide access to 
these resources. 
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The Bureau now has in its road inventory 
some 45,000 miles of roads and trails of all 
types, including fire trails and roadways that 
are so primitive that they are usable for 
only a few months each year. Substantially 
more than half of this present mileage must 
be reconstructed to meet existing and pro- 
jected needs. 

Actually, more access is now being provided 
to these lands than is indicated by these 
figures—but it is being provided mainly by 
the county governments of the Western 
States, and it is being financed primarily 
by local property taxes and local highway user 
taxes, 

Counties receive virtually no money from 
shared revenues or payments in lieu of taxes 
on behalf of the public domain. Federal 
grazing receipts which are shared with the 
States are earmarked for range improve- 
ments, not roads, and only minor amounts 
are received from public land sales. 

At the present level of authorization—$2 
million—the Bureau of Land Management 
cannot even begin to scratch the surface of 
its roadbuilding needs, and it must leave 
most of the maintenance of its existing roads 
up to the counties. 

In Oregon, for example, the BLM claims 
an inventory of about 2,500 miles of roads 
of all kinds on its 13.5 million acres of 
public domain. Of this total, it maintains 
only about 300 miles. There are roads in 
my State which are used more extensively 
by the BLM’s own administrative vehicles 
than by any other class of user, but which 
are maintained by the local county govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Association of 
Counties urges that the Congress make a be- 

toward an adequate road network 
for the public domain by authorizing $7 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years covered by 
S. 3155, in lieu of the levels proposed in 
the bill of $2 million for 1968 and $3 million 
for 1969. 

This action would permit the BLM to make 
a start on implementing its long-range plans 
for these lands, and would ultimately, we 
hope, relieve county governments of part 
of the burden they are now bearing in con- 
structing and maintaining the road system 
for these federally owned lands. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity 
to express our views. 

I would like to comment on two points, one 
of which was brought up yesterday during 
the hearings, when Senator Moss inquired 
about the effect of eliminating class 3 forest 
highways from participation in the forest 
highways system, and at that time, Chief 
Cliff of the Forest Service, who was testify- 
ing, indicated that there are three alter- 
natives for financing those roads, which com- 
prise some 3,000 miles. 

One alternative would be for the counties 
simply to take over and finance those roads 
as part of their own systems, which means 
that the financing would have to come from 
property taxes, locally levied, and from local 
highway user taxes. 

The second alternative would be to in- 
clude the same roads, with the consent of 
the States involved, as part of the Federal- 
aid secondary system. 

The effect on financing in that case would 
be to reduce, in effect, the Federal participa- 
tion in the financing from 100 percent under 
the forest highway system down to approxi- 
mately 60 percent or more in some States, be- 
cause of the unreserved public-domain pro- 
vision. 

The third alternative would, of course, be 
to simply dump the same roads over into the 
national forest development road system, 
which is provided for by this bill. Again this 
would mean 100 percent Federal financing, 
but it would water down an appropriation 
oan a program which is already much too 
t . 
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I just wanted to comment on that, and 
indicate that the National Association of 
Counties is objecting to elimination of those 
county roads from the forest highway sys- 
tem. 


I might add that in the State of Oregon, 
where I happen to live, this would not prove 
to be any problem, because we only have 
some 35 miles of class 3 roads in the State, 
but there are several States where this mile- 
age is substantial. There are four States 
where the mileage is more than 200 miles. 

The States are California, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, and Utah. 

The other point which is covered in my 
remarks has to do with another section of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act which I belleve 
has received very little attention, and that 
has to do with the public lands development 
roads and trails, under section 5, paragraph 
5 in the bill. 

This program was, I believe, initiated some 
6 years ago, and has been given annual 
authorization figures of between $2 and $4 
million, but this amount has been com- 
pletely inadequate in relationship to the 
need to provide an access road system on the 
public domain. 

There are 168 million acres of public- 
domain land, primarily in the 11 Western 
States. There are additional hundreds of 
millions of acres of public-domain land in 
Alaska. There are management possibilities 
for this land, which are largely unrealized, 
because of the absence of an adequate access 
roads system. 

Congress has recognized and given im- 
petus to management plans for these lands 
by passing the Classification and Multiple- 
Use Act in 1964, and this act is now being 
implemented, but the end result will come 
to very little, unless an adequate access road 
system is provided for the public-domain 
lands. 

There are recreation pressures today on 
those lands, with substantial recreation uti- 
lization, over and above the ability of the 
road system to handle it. We have people 
running around on the public domain in 
jeeps and other power vehicles, and prob- 
ably making it all right, but for the 
passenger car to try to traverse the majority 
of the so-called public land development 
roads is almost an impossibility, year round, 
and is definitely an impossibility during 
many months of the year. 

There are rockhounds and campers and 
plain sightseers, and hunters and fishermen, 
and various other categories of recreationists 
attempting to use the public domain. 

The Bureau of Land Management has some 
long-range plans for development of an ade- 
quate road system for these lands, but it has 
had little or no money to implement these 
plans. 

In my State, and I do not have similar 
figures for other States, but in my State, the 
3 claims a road inventory of about 2,500 

es. 

However, they are only maintaining about 
300 miles, so their total inventory, and some 
of our county officials question whether they 
are even maintaining 300 miles. 

The problem is not lack of good intention, 
it is a lack of money. What is happening is 
that the county governments are actually 
filling this gap to some extent by providing, 
from their own funds, money to construct 
and maintain access roads in these areas 
which are 100 percent federally owned. 

They, I might add, are receiving little or 
no money in lieu of taxes on behalf of the 
public-domain lands. There is only one real 
revenue-sharing formula. That one provides 
for 5 percent of the proceeds of sales of pub- 
lic land and their products to Be directed to 
counties, but it results in a very minute sum 
of money which does not begin to cover the 
counties’ actual road costs on those lands. 
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For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, the Na- 
tional Association of Counties is suggesting 
that the figure in S. 3155 of $2 million for 
1968 and $3 million for 1969 be increased to 
$7 million per year, for both years, in order 
that the Bureau of Land Management can 
begin to undertake a program of developing 
access roads for these lands. 

That concludes my testimony, Mr. Chair- 
man, 
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Tue PUBLIC LAND DEVELOPMENT ROAD AND 
TRAIL PROGRAM 
(A speech by Judge Ellis White, Malheur 

County, Oreg., before the national meeting 

of the National Association of Counties, 

New Orleans, La., July 17-20, 1966) 

The program has for its purpose the plan- 
ning, building, and maintaining of an ade- 
quate system of roads on 168 million acres of 
public lands in the 11 western states. These 
lands, commonly referred to as “Public Do- 
main,” are that part of the original public 
lands in the United States still in Federal 
Government ownership which has not been 
set aside, reserved, nor appropriated for use 
as National Forest, Wildlife Refuge, National 
Park, or any other specific use—lands under 
exclusive management of the Bureau of Land 
Management, an agency of the Department 
of the Interior. 

There is agreement by the B.L.M., State, 
County Government Officials, resource users, 
and the recreation minded public that: “An 
adequate system of roads is the essential key 
to development and beneficial use of public 
land under the concept of Multiple Use.” 

It is likewise agreed that there is not an 
adequate system of roads to properly man- 
age and use our public lands; and further 
agreement that authorizations of funds by 
Congress to date have not been sufficient to 
meet present accumulated needs not to ini- 
tiate a realistic “Public Land Development 
Road and Trail Program.” 

Historically, part of the public lands came 
into federal ownership through the Louisi- 
ana Purchase in 1803, the Texas and Gads- 
den Purchases in 1850 and 1853, the Cession 
Settlements in 1848, the Alaska Purchase in 
1867, all at an average cost of four cents per 
acre. The lands in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Western Montana were acquired 
without cost or purchase through the Ore- 
gon Compromise of 1846. 

At various times in the history of the 
United States, the Federal Government has 
held title to about four-fifths of the nation’s 
gross area. Today governmental agencies ad- 
minister about one-third of our nation’s 
land’s. The B.L.M. has exclusive responsi- 
bility for 464 million acres—more than one- 
half being in Alaska and the remaining pub- 
lic lands in 26 states, of which 168 million 
acres are in the 11 western states and small 
acreages are in the midwest and south. 

Until the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, there 
was no management of public lands. In fact, 
these lands were regarded as having little 
value or potential. Population increase, 
growth, World War II, and the demand of 
full development of our resources ushered in 
a revaluation of public lands and their re- 
sources of oil, minerals, timber, grazing, 
and recreation. 

In 1946 the Bureau of Land Management 
Was created as an agency of the Department 
of Interior to manage and develop this new 
recognized multi-million dollar natural re- 
source. 

Income from public lands in the 10 year 
period of 1955 to 1965 was $2,261,501,981. Ex- 
penditures in the same period, or re-invest- 
ments, were $363,480,278. Income amounted 
to six times the expenditures. It is inter- 
esting to note that about 90% of the income 
came from the 11 western states. In the 
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years ahead this income will increase with 
good management. 

Technically, these lands may be home- 
steaded under the Desert Entry, however, the 
Classification and Multiple Use Act of 1964 
makes clear that most of this land will be 
retained in federal ownership and devel- 
oped for beneficial use of the nation. 

Public lands and their resources have re- 
ceived very little federal investment, includ- 
ing roads. Presently there is not a realistic 
road inventory on the public lands. Mileage 
claimed includes mostly sub-standard roads 
and mere fire trails or 4-wheel drive and 
Jeep roads. 

Prior to 1964 the B.L.M. made request to 
the budget bureau for two million dollars 
to be used for new construction or recon- 
struction of existing roads for the fiscal year 
of 1964 and four million dollars in 1965 to 
begin the initial phase of the Public Land 
Development Road and Trail Pr 
Projected needs were for eight million dol- 
lars in 1966 and fourteen million dollars in 
1967. B.L.M. indicated that a level of thirty 
million dollars would be needed per year 
thereafter to re-construct substantially more 
than half of the existing roads, new con- 
struction, and maintenance of an adequate 
road system. In reality, Congress has not 
authorized the requested funds. The 1966 
authorization was two million dollars for 
approved projects of construction of 136 
miles of roads in 11 states—a capital road 
investment of one and two-tenths cents per 
acre. 

You may be interested as to how individual 
counties have fared from the present level 
of appropriations. My County of Malheur, 
Oregon has a land area larger than the com- 
bined states of Connecticut, Delaware, and 
Rhode Island—78% of which are public 
lands, including 4,610,279 acres of B.L.M. 
land. The B.L.M. has to date, completed 
or under construction, less than 50 miles of 
graded and drained roads. In comparison, 
Malheur County has built and maintains 
about 1,100 miles of roads in the same public 
lands area. These roads have been financed 
by user and property taxes, not by federal 
agencies, The only federal funds available 
to help finance county roads in the public 
domain in 1965 were forest reserve rentals 
and sale of public lands, amounting to 
$6,280.95—or about $5.75 per mile of county 
built and maintained roads—roads which are 
actually used more by B.L.M. administrative 
vehicle travel than any other user. In a 
recent discussion with the manager of our 
B.L.M. district, I received information that 
no money has been approved for public land 
roads in the counties of Eastern Oregon hav- 
ing more than 13 millicr acres of public land 
for the 1967 year. 

A study of counties in the 11 western 
states having substantial percentage of pub- 
lic land areas leads to the conclusion that 
the situation of Malheur County is not 
unique, and that there are many counties 
in which similar situations are present. The 
Public Land Development Road and Trail 
Program is the neglected step-child of fed- 
eral road building. 

The neglect of Congress to authorize sum- 
cient funds for the implementation of a pro- 
gram for an adequate system of roads on 
public land has, in effect, shifted the re- 
sponsibility for roads from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to local county government. More- 
over, the local county government does not 
receive taxes or monies in lieu of taxes on 
these lands, 

It must be pointed out that those of us 
in county government in the areas of sub- 
stantial public lands have likewise failed. 
Too long we have sat in our courthouses with 
knowledge of the need for roads and, through 
apathy and acquiescence, tolerated and com- 
pounded the situation; whereas, as individ- 
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uals and collectively, we should have been 
working through County, State, and Na- 
tional Associations, State B.L.M. Directors, 
and District Managers in preparing and pre- 
senting a factual case to the appropriate 
congressional and budgetary committees and 
bureaus so that authorization and budgeting 
of funds could be carried out to meet the 
increasing road needs on public lands. 

In this endeavor the county officials of 
the 11 western states will need the approval 
and support of county officials of the mid- 
west, eastern, and southern states. 

The vast storehouse of natural resources 
on public lands is the heritage of all Amer- 
icans, for these lands range from the desert 
country to the multi-colored canyons, tower- 
ing buttes, and mountains. The gamut of 
cover runs from cacti to sage, juniper, and 
pinion pine to the majestic redwoods and 
douglas fir of the northwest. Together they 
offer some of the most sweeping vistas in 
America. These lands offer recreation un- 
limited for the camper, hunter, fisherman, 
sight-seer, and scientist. Truly, they are a 
warehouse of potential natural resource. 

An adequate system of roads is the essen- 
tial key to access, management, and use as 
proposed through The Public Land Develop- 
ment Road and Trail Program”, a program 
worthy of the support of every American to 
the end that these natural resources of our 
public lands be maintained and developed 
for multiple use in our time and preserved as 
a priceless heritage for future generations. 

ExHIsItT 3 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 15, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: You wrote to us on 
June 13 asking for information on our im- 
plementation of the Secretary's policy of 
reciprocal access on the National Forests. 
Mr. Greeley acknowledged your letter on 
June 20 stating that we would prepare a 
complete reply. 

We think that this letter contains the in- 
formation you asked for. If not please do 
not hesitate to let us know. 

You first asked for a chronological review 
of the highlights of events leading up to 
enactment of Public Law 88-657 on October 
13, 1964. The enclosed chronological review 
summarizes important actions taken prior to 
and since enactment of P.L. 88-657. 

You also requested a progress report on 
the reciprocal access program under the reg- 
ulations. Progress in the cooperative road 
construction program has been good. The 
following tabulation summarizes accomplish- 
ments through June 30, 1965: 


Number of agreements (includ- 

ing supplements) 
Miles of road constructed_ 
Construction cost 


Timber made accessible (million 


board feet) : 
National forest 55, 692 
G ( 22, 016 
. 77, 708 


About 40 additional agreements have been 
negotiated in F.Y. 1966 which ended June 30, 
1966. The number of new agreements en- 
tered into each year will begin to level off 
and then decrease as more and more of the 
areas of intermingled National Forest and 
large industrial forest ownerships are cov- 
ered by agreements. However, cooperative 
road mileage will continue to be added to the 

in each cooperative area as the Co- 
operator and the Forest Service agree to con- 
struct more roads in each agreement area. 
A supplement to the agreement is written to 
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cover the details of construction, cost shar- 
ing and the exchange of easements. In the 
future most construction of cooperative roads 
will be under supplements to existing agree- 
ments. 

It has been our experience that agreement 
supplements providing for extension of co- 
operative road systems within a cooperative 
agreement area are relatively easy to nego- 
tiate. Final agreement with the National 
Forest Products Association’s (NFPA) Access 
Roads Subcommittee on a standard form of 
agreement (see chronological review) should 
expedite the formation of future agreements 
covering new areas. 

Once a cooperative agreement is entered 
into and some roads constructed under it, 
the roads must be maintained. The regula- 
tions. of the Secretary of Agriculture (36 
C.F.R. 212.11(f)) provide that a cooperator 
will be required to bear only those main- 
tenance costs occasioned by his use. The 
Forest Service is responsible for assuring that 
the maintenance attributable to all other 
use of the cooperative road is performed or 
paid for. The easements for a cooperative 
road include the substance of this commit- 
ment. It is therefore necessary that ar- 
rangements be made between the Coopera- 
tor and the Forest Service for getting the 
maintenance job done and for sharing in 
the costs. The Forest Service and the NFPA 
Committee are presently working on this 
problem. It is expected that a form of agree- 
ment and annual plan will be developed for 
administering the joint maintenance re- 
sponsibilities for a cooperative road system. 

Finally, you asked for a summary of past 
and present views on National Forest access 
policy and a judgment of the current public 
and private position on this access policy. 

At one time the Forest Service and the 
large industrial forest landowners held quite 
opposing views on the solution to access 
problems in areas of intermingled private 
and National Forest lands. The controversy 
reached its peak following issuance of the 
Attorney General's Opinion of February 1, 
1962, and continued after the Secretary’s 
access regulations were published June 10, 
1963. The position of those opposing the 
policies adopted by the Secretary was set 
forth in detail during the hearings before 
the Senate Public Roads Subcommittee on 
June 11 and July 30, 1963. Support for these 
policies was voiced by spokesmen for con- 
servation organizations. 

Since 1963 and especially since enactment 
of Public Law 88-657, October 13, 1964, many 
controversial issues with respect to the ac- 
cess policy have been resolved. A better ap- 
preciation of the problem by both the For- 
est Service and the private landowners has 
gone far to limit the areas of disagreement, 
Almost three years experience under the ac- 
cess regulations has allayed much of the 
concern felt by private landowners. More 
specifically, several actions have occured that 
haye especially contributed to the improved 
situation. These are: 

1. Instead of utilizing to the fullest extent 
the authority to condition the grant of a 
right-of-way upon a reciprocal grant of 
rights from the applicant, the access regula- 
tions provide incentives for the applicant 
to cooperate in a joint road that will serve 
his lands and the National Forest lands. 

Section 212.10(a) of the access regulations 
provides that an applicant who wishes to 
construct a road across National Forest land 
but declines to grant access rights across his 
lands, may nevertheless be granted permis- 
sion to construct the road. However, he 
would be granted a permit rather than an 
easement. The permit would retain in the 
United States the right to use the road he 
constructs on the permit. Furthermore, the 
Government would not help build the road. 

You may recall Mr. Hendee’s letter dated 
December 6, 1963, which was in response to 
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your letter of October 10, 1963, to Mr. Cliff. 
This aspect of the access policy is discussed 
in considerable detail in that letter. He 
said: “We believe that the policy expressed 
in this section, when administered as we in- 
tend, will result in getting access across inter- 
mingled and adjacent private lands to Na- 
tional Forest lands as needed with equity for 
the private owner and the Government. We 
also believe the section provides a powerful 
incentive to the private owner to cooperate 
with the Forest Service in developing a single 
road system to serve the intermingled and 
adjacent private and Federal lands.” 

We believe our expectations as to the ef- 
fectiveness of this policy have been con- 
firmed. 

2. Enactment of Public Law 88-657 re- 
moved a significant barrier to voluntary 
agreement on development of cooperative 
roads to serve intermingled Federal and pri- 
vate ownerships. The easements which can 
be granted by the Government under au- 
thority of this law are far more acceptable 
to the private owners than the rights granted 
under authority of the Act of March 3, 1899 
(30 Stat. 1233, 16 U.S.C. 525), for National 
Forest lands withdrawn from the public do- 
main, and permits for acquired lands or 
interests in land. Since the easements are 
executed by the Regional Forester, who also 
negotiates the agreements for cooperative 
road construction, the entire process is 
simplified and speeded up. 

3. Immediately after passage of the ease- 
ment bill in October 1964, a National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association (NLMA now 
NFPA) committee was formed to meet with 
Forest Service representatives and undertake 
the task of perfecting the machinery to meet 
mutual access needs, The committee repre- 
sented most industrial forest landowners 
who own lands within or adjacent to Na- 
tional Forests. 

The Forest Service prepared a draft of re- 
vised regulations which was discussed and 
further revised at a meeting with the indus- 
try committee in January 1965. The result- 
ing draft was discussed with interested indi- 
viduals and groups including the conserva- 
tion organizations. You will recall that 
several of your suggestions for language were 
adopted at that time. The revised regula- 
tions were published April 12, 1965. The in- 
dustry committee very frankly and clearly 
explained their position on particular prob- 
lems and then joined wholeheartedly in the 
search for acceptable compromise and appro- 
priate language. A great deal of credit is 
due the industry committee for the prompt 
issuance of the revised regulations, 

4. Development of standard easement 
forms and a standard form of cooperative 
road agreement were the next important 
jobs completed in participation with the in- 
dustry committee. Agreement on forms of 
easements to be exchanged in cooperative 
road undertakings was reached in May 1965. 
Development of a standard form of coopera- 
tive agreement has been completed. We 
understand that it is acceptable to the com- 
mittee and that it will be approved shortly. 

Standard forms for the easements and 
agreement which are acceptable to both sides 
will shorten the time needed to negotiate 
easement exchanges and cooperative agree- 
ments. 

5. Forest Service manual instructions for 
developing cooperative agreements and grant- 
ing rights-of-way were issued in January 
1966 (See Chronology). 

6. Assignment of responsibiilty for bear- 
ing the share of construction and mainte- 
nance costs attributable to use of the road 
by persons using the private lands for recrea- 
tion had been a troublesome issue in negoti- 
ating cooperative agreements. The Forest 
Service has agreed that all non-commercial 
recreation traffic using a cooperative road 
is assigned to the Government for cost shar- 
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ing purposes, regardless of ownership of the 
land generating the traffic. Traffic resulting 
from recreational use of the Cooperator’s 
land which is charged for by the owner re- 
mains his responsibility. This policy is in- 
corporated in the easement language and 
stated in Forest Service manual instruc- 
tions. 

A summary of current positions on access 
policy would not be accurate or complete 
without mention of aspects of the access 
problem that are still of concern to some 
landowners. They were discussed in testi- 
mony before the Roads Subcommittees of 
the Committees of Public Works of the House 
and Senate in April and May 1966, in con- 
nection with the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1966 (H.R. 14359). On April 28, 1966, we 
wrote to Mr. Kluczynski, Chairman of the 
House Subcommittee, responding to a series 
of questions about Forest Service policy on 
issues raised before his committee at hearings 
in San Francisco in November 1964. This 
letter, a copy of which is enclosed, and the 
Hearings Record for the 1966 Highway Act 
constitutes the most up-to-date detailed 
statement of the positions of the Forest 
Service and the private owners concerned 
with access to intermingled lands. 

It is our judgment that the access policy 
and procedural questions related to the inter- 
mingled landownership pattern in the Na- 
tional Forests have been largely resolved. 
Reasonable solutions and compromises have 
been found to eliminate the majority of the 
issues that divided the Forest Service and 
private owners. The Attorney General's 
Opinion, the access regulations, Public Law 
88-657, and development of standard ease- 
ment and cooperative road agreement forms 
in cooperation with the industry committee 
have all contributed to the current favorable 
situation. 

We very much appreciate the great con- 
tribution you have made toward development 
of access policy and your continuing inter- 
est in a matter which is so important to in- 
dustry and the public using National For- 
est resources and to owners of private lands 
within the National Forests. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARE HENDEE, 
Deputy Chie}. 
CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS REGARDING NATIONAL 
Forest ACCESS 


EARLY BACKGROUND, 1905-50 


It has always been Forest Service policy to 
obtain cooperation in extending a road and 
trail system into the National Forests. Set- 
tiers, prospectors, miners, lumbermen and 
stockmen as well as counties were encouraged 
to assist in this task. 

Until the 1940's the demand for timber on 
the National Forests was not widespread. 
However, private timber owners were actively 
building roads and harvesting their timber 
on lands intermingled with and adjacent to 
National Forest lands, By 1950 there were 
many miles of logging roads serving the pri- 
vate lands and constructed in part on Na- 
tional Forest lands. Throughout this period 
the Department of Agriculture interpreted 
the Act of June 4, 1897, as assuring all owners 
of Iand within National Forest boundaries 
access across National Forest Iands to their 
property. It could not exact from the land- 
owner any conditions as the price of access 
except for protection and preservation of 
Government property. In 1950 this interpre- 
tation of the 1897 Act was confirmed in an 
informal opinion by the Office of the General 
Counsel (then Solicitor). 

1950 The first cooperative road construc- 
tion and use agreement was entered into be- 
tween the Forest Service and a private land- 
owner. Subsequently, many such agree- 
ments were made. The private owner's rights 
in segments of the cooperative road on Na- 
tional Forest land were ed by a 
special-use permit or Stipulations Governing 
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the Exercise of Ingress and Egress Rights is- 
sued by the Forest Service. 

1952 ‘The Forest Service adopted a policy 
which limited timber sales to areas where 
access was not restricted. 

1955 Some members of Congress criti- 
cized the variation in methods used to solve 
access problems by the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management admin- 
istering the O and C lands in Oregon. Joint 
hearings on access in the West were held by 
special subcommittees of the Senate and 
House. The resulting staff report questioned 
that corporations were entitled to have ac- 
cess across National Forest lands as a matter 
of right. 

1955-1957 Forest Service representatives 
explored legislative needs with landowners 
who were sharing in construction of roads. 

1957 First easement-granting and related 
access legislative proposal sent to Congress 
by Secretary of Agriculture. 

1959 The situation in the Lewis River 
drainage in the State of Washington where 
access to seven billion feet of National For- 
est timber required use of a private road, 
stimulated action by the Congress. Senator 
Jackson, with the help of Senator MAGNUSON 
and other Northwest Senators, obtained a 
special appropriation to purchase interests 
in private roads. The appropriation con- 
tinued through fiscal year 1963 and has been 
used to solve many critical and complex ac- 
cess problems through purchase of interests 
in privately-owned roads that also serve Na- 
tional Forest lands, 

1959 Secretary of Agriculture proposed that 
easement-granting legislation include au- 
thority to condition the grant of an ease- 
ment on reciprocal access grants by the ap- 
plicant. 

1959 The Forest Service met twice with 
Natlonal Lumber Manufacturers Association 
(NLMA) representatives to consider propos- 
als for access legislation. Industry repre- 
sentatives opposed reciprocity and other fea- 
tures of the legislation. 

1960 In May, NLMA opposed the adminis- 
tration bill S. 1797 before the Senate sub- 
committee on Conservation and Forestry. 
The bill again failed to pass. Increased 
interest in National Forest access problems, 
stimulated by a speech by Senator MORSE, 
led to a detailed study of situations where 
lack of access prevented development and use 
of substantial bodies of National Forest lands 
and resources. The analysis of major access 
cases was completed in March 1961. 

1961 On April 27, Senator Morse wrote 
Secretary Freeman suggesting that questions 
on interpretation of the June 4, 1897 Act as 
it affected access across National Forest land 
be submitted to the Attorney General. On 
August 2, Secretary Freeman wrote to the 
Attorney General requesting his opinion on 
the key questions concerning the 1897 Act. 

February 2, 1962 Attorney General Ken- 
nedy issued his opinion on ingress-egress. 
The opinion held that the Act of June 4, 
1897, did provide “actual settlers” with a 
statutory right of access across National 
Forest lands to reach their property, but this 
right did not apply to others than “actual 
settlers”. The Attorney General also held 
that except as to “actual settlers” the Secre- 
tary -had discretionary authority to condi- 
tion the grant of a right to use existing roads 
or to construct new roads on National Forest 
lands on the grant of a reciprocal right to 
the United States by the applicant. 

March 1962 The Forest Service instructed 
its field organization to comply, insofar as 
possible, with the intent of the Attorney 
General’s opinion pending development of 
regulations and instructions. 

May 1962 Arrangements were made with 
the Department of Interior to utilize the au- 
thority of that Department contained in the 
Act of March 8, 1899, for issuance of perma- 
nent easements across National Forest lands 
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reserved from the public domain. These 
easements were to be granted to applicants 
who agreed to share in the cost of a road to 
serve their lands and Government lands and 
who granted easements to the Government 
for segments of the road on private lands. 
The Department of Interior easements sub- 
stituted for permits or Stipulations Govern- 
ing Exercise of Ingress and Egress Rights 
which had been issued to the private land- 
owner who cooperated in a joint road prior 
to the Attorney General’s opinion. 

August 1962 A first draft of proposed ac- 
cess regulations was widely circulated for 
review. 

October 23, 1962 Interim regulations were 
adopted and issued to permit continued co- 
operation in building and using joint roads 
until comprehensive regulations could be is- 
sued. These regulations authorized approval 
of applications for 1899 Act easements in 
accordance with the arrangements with the 
Department of Interior. 

November 9, 1962 The Forest Service met 
with NLMA representatives to discuss the 
proposed comprehensive regulations and the 
interim cooperative program regulations of 
October 23, 1962. 

January 10, 1963: The Department sub- 
mitted a new draft of easement-granting leg- 
islation to the Congress, The new bill (S. 
1147) differed materially from previous 
proposals. It did not include as part of the 
easement-granting provision the authority to 
condition the grant on a reciprocal grant of 
access by the applicant. The Attorney Gen- 
eral had said the Department already had this 
discretionary authority. 

Neither did the draft bill include authority 
to recover a share of the cost of a Forest 
Service road from commercial users who had 
not already shared proportionately in the 
cost of the road. The Comptroller General 
had ruled in a series of three Decisions dated 
December 19, 1960, July 3, 1961, and March 2, 
1962, that recovery of a share of road costs 
is not to be regarded as an exaction of a toll 
barred under the provisions of 23 U.S.C. 301. 
Therefore, there was no need for legislation 
giving this authority to the Department. 

March 18, 1963: A redraft of the proposed 
regulations was circulated together with a 
notice of a hearing. The redrafted regula- 
tions and notice of hearing went to over 100 
Members of Congress as well as the industry 
people, conservation organization and in- 
dividuals who had received the earlier draft. 

April 1963: Assistant Secretary John A. 
Baker conducted a public hearing on the 
proposed regulations in Washington, D.C. and 
another was held in Portland, Oregon. In- 
dustry representatives criticized the proposed 
regulations. Conservation organizations 
spoke in favor of the regulations. 

June 10, 1963: After further discussions 
with Members of Congress, industry people 
and conservation organizations following the 
April hearings, Secretary Freeman approved 
the National Forest access regulations and 
they were published in the Federal Register 
(36 C.F.R. 212.7-11). 

June-July 1963 The Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Roads of the Public Works Committee 
held hearings on S. 1147 on June 11 and 
July 31. Industry representatives testified in 
favor of the easement-granting provision of 
the bill but offered several amendments 
which would substantially modify the effect 
of the Attorney General's opinion and re- 
quire in the access policies enun- 
ciated in the June 10, 1963, regulations. The 
Department opposed the industry amend- 
ments as did the conservation organizations. 

1964 On July 8, 1964, the Senate Public 
Works Committee favorably reported S. 1147 
with an amendment clarifying the financing 
of maximum economy roads. The industry 
amendments to the easement-granting sec- 
tion of the bill were not adopted. The House 
Committee on Public Works reported out the 
Senate-passed S. 1147 on September 30, 1964. 
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The bill was passed without further amend- 
ment and become a Public Law 88-657 on 
October 13, 1964 (78 Stat. 1029, 16 U.S.C. 533 
539). Basically, the Act authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to issue easements for 
roads and to provide for construction, oper- 
ation and maintenance of a system of maxi- 
mum economy roads serving the National 
Forests and adjacent and intermingled lands. 

November 30, 1964 The House Subcom- 
mittee on Public Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works held hearings in San Francisco 
on November 30 and December 2, 1964, on is- 
sues raised by industry in the hearings on 
the easement bill. The Subcommittee viewed 
some road systems in Northern California. 

April 12,1965 The Secretary issued revised 
access regulations (36 C.F. 212.1-212.12). The 
revised regulations were developed in con- 
sultation with a National Forest Products 
Association (NFPA, formerly National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association) Committee 
representing most industrial forest landown- 
ers who own lands within or adjacent to the 
National Forests. The proposed revisions 
were reviewed and discussed with other in- 
terested individuals and groups including 
the conservation organizations. 

Revision of the regulations was primarily 
to incorporate the new easement-granting 
authority into the procedures for meeting 
the access needs of Government and owners 
of intermingled and adjacent private lands. 
The revised regulations also provide for re- 
placement of prior right-of-way grants (per- 
mits and Department of Interior easements) 
with Department of Agriculture easements, 
and for granting easements to public road 
agencies for roads not part of the Federal- 
Aid System. 

May 1965 Agreement was reached with 
the industry committee, with whom the 
Forest Service had worked on revising the 
regulations, on the form of easement to be 
granted a cooperating party across National 
Forest lands, and the form of easement a 
Cooperator would grant the United States 
across his lands. Granting of easements in 
the agreed form results in each party's hav- 
ing a uniform interest in the entire road or 
road system which is cooperatively built. 

January 1966 Forest Service Manual in- 
structions for developing cooperative road 
construction and use agreements and for 
granting rights-of-way for roads were issued. 
The Forest Service Manual references for 
these instructions are FSM 5467 and 2730, 

May 1966 Substantial agreement was 
reached with the industry committee on a 
standard form of agreement to serve as a 
pattern for cooperative road construction 
undertakings by the Forest Service and pri- 
vate parties. When put into use, the 
standard form of agreement should make it 
easier to reach agreement on new proposals 
for cooperative development. 

APRIL 28, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Roads, 
Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: This is in response 
to your request of April 15, 1966, for com- 
ments on issues raised before the committee 
at the San Francisco hearings November 30 
and December 2, 1964. You also asked for an 
explanation of Forest Service policies and 
their evolution since January 1962 and the 
considerations supporting present policies on 
certain matters which are then listed in your 
letter. 

To provide background for our comments 
and to establish the chronology of important 
events bearing on the present situation with 
respect to access to intermingled National 
Forest and private lands, a brief digest of 
these events and dates will be helpful. 

February 1, 1962. In response to a request 
from the Secretary of Agriculture, the Attor- 
ney General issued an opinion which held 
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that the Act of June 4, 1897 (National Forest 
Organic Act) did provide “actual settlers” 
with a statutory right of access across Na- 
tional Forest lands to reach their property, 
but this right did not apply to others than 
“actual settlers.” The Attorney General also 
held that except as to “actual settlers” the 
Secretary had discretionary authority to con- 
dition the grant of a right to use existing 
roads or to construct new roads on National 
Forests on the grant of a reciprocal right to 
the United States by the applicant. 

March 1962. The Forest Service instructed 
its fleld organizations to, insofar as possible, 
comply with the intent of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's Opinion pending development of regu- 
lations and instructions. 

October 23, 1962. The Secretary issued a 
regulation to permit continuance of coopera- 
tion in developing and using road systems 
during the interim before comprehensive 
regulations could be issued. 

June 10, 1963. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture issued comprehensive regulations for 
administration of the forest development 
transportation system (36 CFR 212.1~212.11). 
Issuance followed extensive consultations 
with members of the Congress, industry rep- 
resentatives, representatives of National 
Forest user groups, and conservation or- 
ganizations. Assistant Secretary John A. 
Baker conducted a public hearing on the 
proposed regulations in Washington, D.C. and 
another was held in Portland, Oregon dur- 
ing April 1963. 

October 13, 1964. S. 1147, the so-called 
easement bill was enacted (78 Stat. 1089, 16 
USC 533-539). The act authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to issue easements for 
roads and to provide for a system of maxi- 
mum economy roads serving National For- 
est and adjacent lands. 

April 12, 1965. The Secretary issued re- 
vised road regulations (36 CFR 212.1-212.12). 
The revised regulations were developed in 
consultation with a committee representing 
most industrial forest landowners who own 
lands within or adjacent to the National 
Forests. The proposed revisions were re- 
viewed and discussed with other interested 
individuals and groups including the con- 
servation organizations. 

May 1965. Agreement was reached with the 
industry committee with whom we had 
worked on revising the regulations, on the 
form of easement the Department of Ag- 
riculture would grant to a cooperating party 
across National Forest lands, and the form 
of easement a cooperator would grant the 
United States across his lands. Granting 
of easements in the agreed form by the 
United States and the cooperator results in 
each party’s having a uniform ownership in- 
terest in the entire road or road system which 
is cooperatively built. 

January 1966. Forest Service Manual in- 
structions for developing cooperative road 
construction and use agreements and for 
granting rights-of-way for roads were is- 
sued. The Forest Service Manual references 
for these instructions are FSM 5467 and 
FSM 2730. 

April 1966. Substantial agreement vas 
reached with the industry committee on a 
standard form of cooperative agreement to 
setve as a pattern for cooperative road con- 
struction undertakings by the Forest Serv- 
ice and private parties. When accepted and 
put into use, the standard form of agreement 
should make it easier to reach agreement on 
new proposals for cooperative development. 

The listed items in your letter accurately 
identify the principal issues raised before 
the committee at the San Francisco hear- 
ings. Our comments and answers on each 
item follow: 

“1. The availability to a private land- 
owner of opportunity to cross national for- 
est for access to his own lands promptly 
after request therefor.” 
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Forest Service policy is to act prompily 
on applications to construct and use roads 
across National Forest lands. Every effort is 
made to meet the construction or resource 
development and utilization schedules of ap- 
plicants consistent with the need to thor- 
oughly study the impact of the applicant's 
request on National Forest programs and its 
relation to the public interest. This policy 
is elaborated on in the answers to your ques- 
tions under this item. 

“A. What conditions, if any, have been 
or are imposed on the granting of prompt 
access across national forest lands?” 

The only condition for granting access 
is that the proposed road be on a location 
and constructed to such specifications as to 
protect National Forest values and not cause 
damage to adjacent National Forest lands or 
resources. 

The type of right-of-way grant—whether 
an easement or permit—will depend on 
whether the applicant wishes to build and 
use the road in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment or prefers to forego cooperation. 
To be granted an easement, the applicant 
must meet the twin requirements set forth 
in the regulations (36 CFR 212.10(d)(1)). 
He must provide appropriate easements to 
the United States over his lands and have 
borne or arranged to bear his proportionate 
share of the cost of the road or road sys- 
tem involved. 

Time is required to negotiate the exchange 
of easements and cost-sharing arrangements 
for joint roads. However, exchange of in- 
formation on road development plans be- 
tween landowners and local Forest Service 
officials should provide sufficient lead time 
to work out the details of cooperation soon 
enough to avoid delay in constructing the 
road. When there is not sufficient time to 
complete negotiations on cost sharing and 
to exchange easements, but there is general 
agreement on cooperative development, the 
Forest Service will issue a permit which pro- 
vides that if the road construction on the 
permit is later included in a cooperative 
agreement for joint construction, the appli- 
cant's construction costs will be treated as 
incurred under the agreement. When final 
agreement is reached, the permit will be 
replaced by an easement. 

In some cases, an applicant may prefer to 
forego cooperation, or is unwilling to meet 
the requirements for obtaining an easement. 
He will be issued a permit provided the pro- 
posed road meets the basic requirement of 
location and specifications mentioned above, 
but this permit will retain the right of the 
United States to use the road so constructed. 

B. What procedure is used to assure that 
specifications of a road or of standards of 
construction where the Forest Service thinks 
these should be prescribed are not long de- 
layed.” 

Whether the road is to be a cooperative 
road or not, the location and specifications 
for the road must be decided on and in- 
corporated in the right-of-way grant. To 
redeem its responsibilities for administering 
the National Forests, the Forest Service must 
approve the location and specifications of 
the road before it is constructed. Likewise, 
the applicant needs to know that the loca- 
tion and specifications of the road he pro- 
poses to build are approved before he makes 
his investment. 

A road which is to be cooperatively built 
and used must be located and built to a 
standard which will serve the needs to both 
parties. Agreement on these points is ne- 
gotiated as one of the first steps in develop- 
ing a cooperative agreement. 

An applicant who prefers to build a road 
independently, or is unwilling to meet the 
requirements for grant of an easement will 
be issued a permit. The only requirements 
are those of location and specifications given 
in the first paragraph under A above, since 
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the road is constructed to serve only his 
needs. To assure prompt action, Forest 
Service field representatives have been in- 
structed on ways to avoid delays in acting 
on permit applications. Excerpts from the 
Forest Service Manual will indicate the 
direction given. 

“FSM 2733.2 For major projects, 
the details of the proposal should normally 
be provided in more than one stage. It 
would be unreasonable to require the appli- 
cant to survey and design an expensive road 
before a tentative decision on the permit is 
made. Verbal discussions which will de- 
velop the principal facts and indicate the 
steps needed to perfect the application will 
usually be desirable. As early as possible, 
the applicant needs to be told whether a per- 
mit will be granted. He needs to know the 
form of permit he will receive and the limi- 
tations on the specifications and location of 
the road before he incurs substantial ex- 
pense in location, survey, and design 
WOE cas ce 

“FSM 2733.3. Plans and specifications for 
the road to be constructed will be included 
in every permit either as an attachment or 
by reference to plans and specifications on 
file with the Forest Service. The plans and 
specifications must provide for prevention 
of soil erosion and stream damage during 
and after construction. 

“Higher standard roads require more de- 
tailed plans and specifications than low 
standard roads. For very low standard 
roads, short logging spurs and skid trails, 
form specifications prepared for use Region- 
wide or Forest-wide may be used. In these 
cases, a simple plat or sketch can be used 
to show the location. 

“The applicant should do the work needed 
for preparation of plans and specifications. 
In the simplest cases, this may be only a “tag 
line” location on the ground and the sup- 
plying of a simple map which shows this 
location. For major projects, he may be 
required to make a complete survey and 
design including design of structures such 
as bridges, which will then be incorporated 
in the permit. Often, it is desirable for a 
forest officer to participate in the location 
work, especially when location is a critical 
factor and the applicant is not experienced 
in this work.” 

“©. Is there any reason why prompt ac- 
cess across national Forest lands should not 
be available as a matter of general policy?” 

As a matter of Forest Service practice and 
policy, prompt access across National Forest 
lands is provided to those who need it to 
reach their own lands. 

D. If prompt access were required to be 
given as a matter of law, would the United 
States be in any way substantially inhibited 
from obtaining access it needs in view of its 
power of eminent domain?” 

The regulations of the Secretary and the 
policy and practice of the Forest Service un- 
der these regulations provide for granting 
prompt access. The grant of an easement is 
conditioned on the applicant agreeing to pro- 
vide reciprocal access to the United States 
and bearing a proportionate share of the 
cost of the road. Where the negotiations 
leading to grant of an easement will take 
more time than is available, provision is 
made for the applicant to have immediate 
access pending development of final agree- 
ment. 

Access is provided by permit when the re- 
quirements for obtaining an easement are 
not met. 

We believe these provisions for granting 
access are working quite well. They are 
designed to encourage cooperative develop- 
ment of roads in an intermingled landown- 
ership pattern while at the same time pro- 
viding prompt access, 

The effect of providing a statutory right 
of access across National Forest lands would 
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depend on wording of the law. We think 
existing legislation, the present access regu- 
lations and the policies and procedures the 
Forest Service has developed in consultation 
with representatives of private landowners 
now provide a fair and workable means for 
meeting the access needs of all parties. They 
should be given a fair trial, 

“2. The circumstances, if any, in which 
an owner of private land requiring access 
across national forest land can recover any 
share of his investment in the road built by 
him if use by the government is planned or 
is subsequently made.” 

The arrangements under which the Gov- 
ernment will share in the cost of a road a 
private landowner builds across National 
Forest land have been discussed. The 
answers to the questions under this item 
elaborate further on these arrangements. 

“A, Are there any reasons why the govern- 
ment should not agree to share in the costs 
of a road built on national forest lands if the 
government or its permittees subsequently 
make use of the road?” 

The Government does agree to share costs 
of a road to be built on National Forest land 
when the road is on a location and will be 
built to a standard that will serve the Gov- 
ernment's needs and the needs of the private 
owner, and the private owner makes available 
to the Government access across his lands 
or over his roads needed to make the road 
useful to the Government. The Government 
shares in the cost of the entire road. 

B. Are any arrangements being made cur- 
rently to assure that the private landowner 
who has built a road at private expense on 
national forest lands at some time in the 
past can recover any share of the cost of 
such road when it is utilized by recreational 
or public traffic or for removal of government 
timber?” 

Unless the permit or other instrument 
under which the private landowner built the 
road provides for recovery of a share of the 
cost from Government users, there is no au- 
thority to later provide for recovery of a 
share of the costs. 

Presently, as in the past, the Forest Service 
seeks cooperation with private landowners in 
building a road to serve his lands and the 
National Forest land. Under these arrange- 
ments, the Government bears a proportion- 
ate share of the cost of the whole road, both 
on the private land and National Forest land. 
It is true that in some cases the private 
owner has chosen not to cooperate in a joint 
road. He has been issued a permit which 
retains for the Government a right to use 
the road constructed on the permit. If the 
Government later acquires an interest in the 
intervening road segments on the private 
land, it pays for such interest. No com- 
pensation is paid for segments on National 
Forest land. The Government cannot pay 
for something it already owns. 

“C. Can a private landowner with a con- 
tinuing need to cross national forest lands 
on a road built at private expense and under 
a special use permit now obtain a permanent 
easement in place of his permit, without the 
grant of any more or additional considera- 
tion than his construction of the original 
improvement? If not, what policy con- 
siderations justify Forest Service refusal to 
issue an easement in such circumstances?” 

If the road were constructed under co- 
operative arrangements whereby the Gov- 
ernment received the access it needed, and 
the cost of the whole road were shared pro- 
portionately, the permit will be replaced with 
an easement. 

Likewise, if the segment of road under 
permit is later included in a cooperative ar- 
rangement whereby the Government receives 
the interest it needs in the segments of road 
on private land, and the cost of the road is 
shared eee the permit will be 
replaced by an easement. 
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In both situations described above, no 
additional consideration is required for the 
easement. The Government has paid, or will 
pay, for the interest it acquires in the 
Private segments. 

There are some cases where the Govern- 
ment does not need any access from the 
private landowner in order to use the road 
built under the permit. The regulations 
provide (36 CFR 212.10 (d) (2)) that an ease- 
ment may be granted to replace his permit. 
Generally, an easement will be granted to an 
applicant to replace the permit in these 
cases if the road is a permanent part of his 
transportation system, represents a substan- 
tial investment, and his use is a continuing 
use and is a substantial proportion of the 
total use of the road, Many holders of per- 
mits will probably consider that the permit 
meets their needs for the future as it has in 
the past. 

“3, Limitations, if any, upon the extent of 
value required from a private landowner as 
a condition to the grant to him of requested 
rights-of-way across national forest lands?” 

One of the two conditions for grant of an 
easement is that the applicant provide the 
Government with appropriate easements 
over his lands or roads for the road or road 
system concerned. The value of the inter- 
ests he conveys is balanced against the value 
of the interests he receives from the Gov- 
ernment. Any excess in value conveyed to 
the Government is paid from appropriated 
funds as part of the consideration for the 
easement conveyed to the Government, or by 
a collection right against haulers of National 
Forest products, or by offsetting construc- 
tion by the Government of additional roads 
needed by both parties. 

Seldom will the value of the access needed 
by the Government be balanced exactly by 
the value of access it grants. The only lim- 
itation on the value of the reciprocal grant 
required of the applicant is that the recip- 
rocal grant be associated with the road or 
road system of which the right-of-way ap- 
plied for is a part. Regardless of the value 
of the reciprocal grant required of the appli- 
cant, he is compensated for any amount in 
excess of the value of the rights he receives. 

There are no reciprocal access grants re- 
quired as a condition for the grant of a per- 
mit to cross National Forest land. 

“4. The degree of control retained over the 
use by others of roads on national forest 
lands which are made the subject of ease- 
ment grants to private landowners.” 

The Government retains full control over 
use by all parties other than the grantee on 
roads covered by easement grants to private 
land owners, However, the easement grant 
provides that use by others will be controlled 
so as not to interfere unreasonably with the 
grantee’s use or increase his maintenance 
costs. 

Since the purpose of National Forest roads 
is to accommodate mixed traffic or all antic- 
ipated kinds of traffic at various times, it is 
essential that the Government be in a posi- 
tion to regulate the traffic it plans to accom- 
modate. This does not mean the private 
owner of an interest in the road cannot con- 
trol and be assured of the use of rights he has 
been granted in the road. 

„5. The degree of control over roads on 
private lands acquired by easement ex- 
changes and the reasons therefor.” 

The degree of control by the Government 
of segments of roads on private lands it ac- 
quires is similar to that it retains on National 
Forest lands. It is essential that traffic rules 
and control of use be applied uniformly over 
the entire road or road system as a unit, It 
would not be feasible for 1 mile of road to be 
operated under one set of rules and the next 
mile under another set of rules. The forms 
of easement each party will grant in co- 
operative undertakings (which forms have 
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been developed in consultation with land- 
owners) achieve the desired result. 

“6. The extent to which oversized trucks 
are permitted to continue to operate on roads 
originally built as private roads for such 
trucks after the Forest Service acquires the 
use of such roads either by negotiation or by 
eminent domain.” 

This is the subject of negotiation when the 
acquisition is made. If the road is, or can 
be made, adequate to safely handle the addi- 
tional Government traffic and the kind of 
off-highway equipment the road owner is 
using, usually, it is possible to leave with him 
a reserved right to continue use of this equip- 
ment. Many privately owned roads have 
been acquired leaving this right with the pri- 
vate owner. 

If it is necessary to restrict the private 
owner's use of the road to standard highway 
equipment when he has been using off-high- 
way equipment, he is compensated for the 
damage suffered, if any, as part of the pur- 
chase price. In a condemnation, the award 
of just compensation includes such damage. 

A. Does the Forest Service have any policy 
against permitting construction of roads 
across national forest lands for use by over- 
sized trucks when the roads will be used to 
get private timber to a mill at lower cost?” 

The Forest Service has no fixed policy. Re- 
quests for such construction would be acted 
on consistent with the facts in the particular 
case, 

“B. Does the Forest Service have any policy 
against permitting construction of roads 
across national forest lands for use by over- 
sized trucks when the roads may be used to 
get national forest timber to a mill at lower 
cost.” 

The answer to this is the same as to A 
above. 

7. The means, if any, being used by the 
Forest Service to assure that the costs of 
constructing multiple-use roads are not 
borne entirely by the single use of timber 
harvesting, particularly with the respect to 
roads constructed in connection with timber 
sales.” 

The Secretary’s Regulations (36 CFR 
212.12) provide that the purchaser of Na- 
tional Forest timber shall not be required 
to bear that part of the cost of a road in 
excess of the cost of the road needed to 
harvest the timber he has purchased. Forest 
Service timber sale appraisals contain an al- 
lowance for the purchaser to construct the 
road that is prudent for that sale. Where 
roads are to be constructed to a higher stand- 
ard than that needed in harvesting or re- 
moving products covered by that particular 
sale, the purchaser of the National Forest 
timber is not required to bear that part of 
the cost necessary to meet such higher stand- 
ard. Road construction necessary to attain 
the road standard needed by multiple use 
and not essential for the timber sale is either 
constructed by the Forest Service, or the dif- 
ference between the prudent operator road 
and the multiple-use road is financed from 
appropriated funds. 

“8. How will the Forest Service react to a 
suggestion it build all these forest access 
roads.” 

We feel that the Federal Government 
should build by direct methods the bulk of 
the permanent roads in the system. This 
would include the main line multiple-pur- 
pose roads (land access roads) and the heavi- 
er construction jobs on the branch roads 
(land-utilization roads) and all of the rec- 
reational roads within the National Forests. 
Many of the timber purchasers have the ca- 
pabilities and machinery to construct roads, 
and we think the job ahead is so big that we 
should take advantage of their r capang to 
help get this system extended 

Sincerely yours, 
M. M. NELSON, 


Deputy Chief. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on passage of 
the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
quorum call, not to exceed 3 minutes, and 
that at the end of the 3 minutes, the 
voting on the pending measure begin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
order for the quorum call is rescinded. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusskLL I, and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announced that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGeel, 
the Senator from Flordia [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. Bays], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarsorovucH] would 
each vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announced that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Jorpan], and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Towa (Mr. MLLER], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 164 Leg.] 
YEAS—85 

Alken Cotton Hart 

Curtis Hartke 
Bartlett Dirksen Hickenlooper 
Bennett Dodd Hill 
Bible Dominick Holland 

Eastland 
Brewster Ellender Inouye 
Burdick Ervin Jackson 
Byrd, Va. Fannin Javits 
Byrd, W. Va Pong Jordan, N.C. 
Cannon Fulbright Kı „Mass. 
Carlson Gore Kennedy, N.Y. 
Church Griffin Kuchel 
Clark Gruening Lausche 
Cooper Harris Long, Mo. 
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Long, La. Murphy Simpson 
Magnuson Muskie Smith 
Mansfield Nelson Sparkman 
McCarthy Neuberger Stennis 
McGovern Pastore Symington 
McIntyre Pell Thurmond 
etcalf Prouty Tower 
Mondale Proxmire Tydings 
Monroney Randolph Williams, N.J. 
Montoya Ribicoff Williams, Del. 
Morse Robertson Young, N. Dak, 
Morton Russell, S.C. Young, Ohio 
Moss Saltonstall 
Mundt Scott 
NATS—0 
NOT VOTING—15 
Allott Hayden Pearson 
Bass Jordan, Idaho Russell, Ga. 
Bayh McClellan Smathers 
Case McGee Talmadge 
Douglas Miller Yarborough 


So the bill (S. 3155) was passed. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote 3y which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1967 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15456) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
legislative branch appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1967, H.R. 15456, recommends 
appropriations in the amount of $214,- 
418,213. This is an increase of $42,271,- 
880 over the House-approved bill, but 
$331,550 under the estimates presented 
to the Congress. 

The bulk of the increase over the 
House-passed bill represents the appro- 
priations recommended for the opera- 
tions of the Senate, $39,655,180, and for 
the maintenance and operation of the 
Senate Office Buildings and the Senate 
garage in the total amount of $2,587,900. 
These items were not considered by the 
House and were not included in the 
totals approved in the House version of 
the bill. Exclusive of these Senate 
items, the committee bill is only $28,000 
above the House bill. 

Referring first to the Library of Con- 
gress appropriations, the committee rec- 
ommends a total of $29,974,100. This 
is $154,000 over the House allowance but 
$1,171,900 below the budget request. 
The committee report, commencing on 
page 12, explains the changes made in 
the bill respecting the Library of Con- 
gress und also details the recommenda- 
tions item by item in the comparative 
table at the conclusion of the report. 

Specifically, under salaries and ex- 
penses, the committee has restored the 
funds denied by the House for the 
monthly index of Russian accessions 
in the sum of $478,000—to be derived by 
transfer from funds available to the 
Office of Education in the Department 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Library officials and scholars from many 
States testified most forcefully in be- 
half of continuation of this index and 
the committee was persuaded that it is 
of sufficient value to warrant its con- 
tinuation. In addition, the committee 
was in receipt of a communication from 
the Commissioner of Education, which 
stated: 

We believe abandonment of this well 
established bibliographic activity under the 
Library of Congress would constitute a major 
setback for researchers and for the develop- 
ment of specialists in Soviet affairs. 


The committee has concurred in the 
House allowance of $585,000 to finance 
the next steps in the Library’s automa- 
tion program and $880,000 for the rental 
of additional space to accommodate the 
growing collections of the Library. 

For the Legislative Reference Service, 
the committee recommends $2,938,000, 
which is an increase of $86,000 over the 
House allowance. This additional sum 
will provide 12 more employees over the 
23 new positions allowed by the House. 
The workload of the Reference Service 
continues to increase, as evidenced by a 
22-percent increase in calendar 1965 over 
the previous year, and if the Service is 
to furnish prompt and efficient service, 
the additional employees are unquestion- 
ably necessary. 

Under “Distribution of Catalog Cards,” 
the committee has approved $28,000 
above the House allowance. These 
funds represent the printing costs asso- 
ciated with the production of the 
Monthly Index of Russian Accessions, re- 
ferred to earlier. In addition, the funds 
allowed for this item, $4,564,000, will 
finance 39 additional employees which 
are needed to handle the mounting 
workload. 

For the foreign currency program of 
the Library, collection and distribution 
of Library materials, the committee 
recommends $2,088,000 for payments in 
Treasury-owned foreign currencies and 
$180,000 in U.S. dollars. This is an in- 
crease of $40,000 in foreign currencies 
only, over the House bill. The Library 
had requested funds to expand this pro- 
gram to five more countries—Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Tunisia, Guinea, and Cey- 
lon. The House included Poland and 
Yugoslavia in its version of the bill, a 
program which the Senate had advanced 
for the past 2 years. The committee is 
pleased to concur with the House in these 
two extensions and has, also, in the re- 
port recommended the institution of a 
partial program in Ceylon. Library offi- 
cials stated this could be administered 
from the existing post in India at a cost 
of only $40,000 in excess foreign cur- 
rencies. 

The committee also inserted a provi- 
sion in the bill which will authorize the 
storage and transportation of household 
goods for Library personnel stationed 
abroad and per diem for families en- 
route, in addition to the currently au- 
thorized health services program and for 
the purchase or hire of passenger ve- 
hicles for overseas offices inserted by the 
House. 

The overall appropriations recom- 
mended for the Government Printing 
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Office total $42,655,900—$21,500,000 for 
printing and binding operations, $6,155,- 
900 for the Office of the Superintendent 
of Documents, and $15 million for the 
Government Printing Office revolving 
fund. These represent an increase of 
$16,326,900 over the 1966 appropriations 
and a decrease of $5 million below the 
budget estimates. 

It is understandable that there is diffi- 
culty in estimating with complete ac- 
curacy the printing and binding require- 
ments of the Congress for the new fiscal 
year and that under the accounting pro- 
cedures in effect it is necessary to pro- 
vide additional funds to meet deficits for 
prior year charges. In this bill, the 
recommendation of $21,500,000 includes 
the workload estimate for fiscal year 
1967 in the amount of $18,500,000, and 
$3 million to cover the deficit for fiscal 
year 1965 expenditures billed through 
January 31, 1966. 

The primary activity of the Office of 
the Superintendent of Documents is the 
sale of Government publications, which 
for fiscal year 1965 amounted to $14,- 
389,428, an increase of 15 percent over 
fiscal 1964. As indicated in the tabu- 
lation on page 3 of the report, income 
realized from these sales in fiscal 1965— 
returnable to the US. Treasury— 
amounted to $7,404,294, and it is esti- 
mated for fiscal year 1967 the return 
to the Treasury will increase still further 
to approximately $7,600,000. The com- 
mittee concurs in the appropriation of 
the House for this item in the amount of 
$6,155,900. 

The committee also is in agreement 
with the House allowance of $15 million 
to provide additional working capital for 
the Government Printing Office. The 
last increase in the revolving fund was 
authorized in December of 1963, and the 
balances of accounts receivable, finished 
work in process, and so forth, have in- 
creased 26 percent since that time. 

The committee has included language 
in the report expressing dissatisfaction 
with the response of the Government 
Printing Office to its directive in last 
year’s report to furnish complete figures 
as to printing costs by congressional 
committees and other ordering sources. 
I call attention to the language on page 
15 of the present report, and reiterate 
most strongly the committee’s expecta- 
tion that the instructions cited therein 
be complied with. 

With respect to the proposed new Gov- 
ernment Printing Office plant, the budget 
had initially requested $46,663,000 for 
construction purposes. But in view of the 
controversy over a site during the past 
several months, officials of the Printing 
Office withdrew their request for funds 
in the current bill pending a decision on 
site location. The House committee, 
faced with a similar request, acceded 
and, additionally, inserted language re- 
scinding balances of appropriations al- 
ready enacted. Consequently, there are 
no funds in this bill for the construction, 
or planning therefor, of a new printing 
plant. 

The committee recommends appropri- 
ations for the Architect of the Capitol in 
the amount of $14,772,900. The largest 


single increase over the House bill is 
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$2,530,000 for the operation of the Sen- 
ate Office Buildings. The committee has 
complied with a request from the Super- 
intendent of the Senate Office Buildings 
and has included in the bill $10,000 over 
and above the regular annual amount for 
the replacement of rugs, cushions, and 
floor coverings in suites in the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. The rugs and floor 
coverings presently in the building have 
been in use for 7 years and the point has 
been reached where a gradual replace- 
ment program is necessary. 

An additional $9,000 has been included 
in the bill by the committee to provide 
two end table lamps for each Senator’s 
suite. 

Under the appropriation head Capi- 
tol Grounds, the committee has provided 
an additional $5,400 to finance one addi- 
tional gardener position over the two ad- 
ditional gardeners allowed by the House 
bill. The committee expects that efforts 
will be intensified to beautify the grounds 
and to maintain them in line with the 
improvement program which has been 
underway for several years. 

For Library building and grounds, 
structural, and mechanical care, the 
committee has reduced the House bill by 
$125,000. This sum was requested for 
the purpose of installing a new elevator 
on the east side of the Annex to the 
Library of Congress. While it may be 
desirable to add this elevator to the 
building, the committee felt that it was 
an item which is not urgent and which 
can be deferred at the present time. 

With reference to the extension of the 
west central front of the Capitol, I direct 
the attention of Senators to pages 10, 11, 
and 12 of the committee report, where a 
detailed explanation has been made of 
the committee action. You will also find, 
on page 24 of the bill, the proviso which 
has been recommended by the committee 
and which reads as follows: 

Provided, That no part of any appropria- 
tion contained in this Act shall be used for 
administrative or any other expenses in con- 
nection with the plans referred to as schemes 
1, 2, and 3 for the extension of the west 
central front of the Capitol. 


The prohibition included in the bill 
by the committee would preclude the 
payment of salaries or other expenses 
for any of the employees working on 
schemes 1, 2, and 3 for the extension of 
the west central front. Schemes 1 and 
2 would extend the center portion of the 
Capitol 44 feet, the old Senate and House 
wings would be extended 88 feet, and the 
connecting corridors would be extended 
56 feet. Under scheme 3, the center por- 
tion would be extended 32 feet, the old 
Senate and House wings 76 feet, and the 
connecting corridors would be extended 
56 feet. The committee is strongly op- 
posed to any of these schemes. It is of 
the opinion that the Architect of the 
Capitol should obtain an independent 
estimate of the cost of restoring the pres- 
ent structure. In the report, the com- 
mittee recommends that specific in- 
terested professional organizations be 
given an opportunity to study and make 
recommendations on this matter. These 
organizations could include, without 
limiting it to them alone, the American 
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Institute of Architects, the American In- 
stitute of Planners, the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects, the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation, 
and the Associated General Contractors. 
The committee understands that with 
the cooperation of the Architect of the 
Capitol in providing already gathered 
statistics and information, representa- 
tives from these groups would need less 
than a week to complete such a study. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield 
at that point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have a little 
statement that I wish to make, but I wish 
to commend the Senator for his work on 
the committee report. At this time, I 
would simply say this, that the commit- 
tee felt unanimously, with the informa- 
tion and statistics already available that 
the distinguished American Institute of 
Architects, the American Institute of 
Planners, and so forth, could make a 
judgment on the subject of the extension 
of the west front of the Capitol. In 
other words, we did not believe that there 
was any money necessary for further 
Statistical reference planning, that 
statistical reference planning was avail- 
able to make a judgment on what we 
now have in our possession. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is our under- 
standing that the money appropriated 
by the last Congress to investigate the 
need to reinforce the foundations of the 
two buildings and secure the west wall, 
had been done by an engineering firm. 
The foundations were carefully studied 
and the data is available in the Archi- 
tect’s office. Interpretations and reports 
on the findings resulting from the engi- 
neering study are, I think, the matter at 
issue. They should be carefully consid- 
ered by the representatives of these dis- 
tinguished groups which have been 
mentioned in the committee report, who 
are concerned with the final recommen- 
dations that Congress would undoubt- 
edly receive on going forward with the 
work, either on the present outline of 
the west front or on a new one, if it is 
found necessary so to do. 

The committee recognizes that a seri- 
ous problem does exist in connection 
with the west wall of the Capitol, but the 
Architect of the Capitol has already as- 
sured the committee that the temporary 
wood shoring which has been put in place 
will be of benefit for at least 5 years. The 
committee believes that there is time for 
additional study and design planning 
which will allow for the preservation of 
the historic architectural design of the 
central section of the Capitol without 
adding 41⁄2 acres of floor space. 

The Commission for the Extension of 
the Capitol has been told by the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol that the proposed 
scheme would cost $34 million. The 
committee is concerned that this esti- 
mate is far too low. Experience has 
taught the Members of Congress that 
constructions supervised by the Architect 
of the Capitol have usually ended up 
costing considerably more than the early 
esimates. This is not the year for Con- 
gress to launch a building project of this 
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magnitude, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, and a safe, beautiful new west front 
of the Capitol can be provided, it was as- 
sured, without adding a grandiose bulge 
to the middle of this historic structure. 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield at that 


point? 
Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Utah. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I have 
listened for the past 2 weeks to the 
mounting hysteria that is among us con- 
cerning the proposed rebuilding and ex- 
tension of the west front of the Capitol 
Building. It seems that everyone wants 
to get in the act now and each new 
spokesman tries to outdo the ones who 
went before in bewailing the dire conse- 
quences of changing one least detail of 
the Capitol Building. The local press 
has rushed into print with editorials and 
articles and the press out across the land 
seems largely to have followed this lead. 
Those who oppose the change have 
adopted every possible argument that 
could be seized upon. Some base their 
opposition on the fact that the man who 
holds the title of Architect of the Capitol 
is not indeed a professional architect. 
Others claim they are opposed because 
the extension was ordered by a small 
cabal composed of the Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the mi- 
nority leader of each of the political 
parties in both the Senate and the House. 
And so it has gone. 

I want to raise my voice as one who 
does not see the crumbling of our Repub- 
lie in the “sinister proposal” that the 
Capitol Building be enlarged. I remem- 
ber well the hue and cry that went up 
when the east front of the Capitol was 
extended. There were the same wails of 
anguish then, and even today, some of 
the wails have not subsided. Some still 
mourn the fact that the identical painted 
walls of the old Capitol are not now 
visible from the outside of the building. 
Of course, the paint that these persons 
so revered and found so steeped in his- 
tory had been placed on the walls per- 
haps 2 or 3 years ago and covered up 
the point that antedated this coat by 
another 2 or 3 years, and so ad infinitum. 
But, nevertheless, it seems to them a 
great loss. 

For my part, I find the appearance of 
the Capitol Building on the east front 
most pleasing. I find that the same lines 
and architectural appearance exist as 
did before the last construction. The 
walls are now a beautiful marble, the 
columns on the east portico are of mar- 
ble, and the whole appearance of the 
building is enhanced and improved. 
Moreover, I defy anyone who is not an 
expert on the Capitol Building, or a 
resident who has exerted unusual inquis- 
itive powers of examination to distin- 
guish that the building has been changed. 
To the vast body of Americans who have 
come to know the Capitol Building only 
through photographs and post cards, I 
would venture to guess that not one in a 
million would know that there had been 
a change after the extension of the east 
front. But those of us who see it every 
day know that there has been a change 
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and that for the better. The appearance 
is superior and the additional space pro- 
vided internally is useful in the building. 
Of course, there are many who decry the 
expenditure of moneys to accomplish the 
extension of the building, and I believe 
we ought to check to the maximum de- 
gree we can the expenditure of funds on 
a public building. However, the Cap- 
itol Building is not only the most noted 
symbol of our Republic, but it is also a 
working building in which a part of this 
great Government carries on its func- 
tions. As such, I think it should be of 
prime materials, be handsome in appear- 
ance, and be suited to the uses of the 
Congress whose duties are performed 
within its walls. And on that basis, I 
do not think the funds expended for the 
improvement and enlargement of the 
east front were extravagantly spent or 
wasted in any sense. 

The situation regarding the west front 
of the building, is that the old sandstone 
walls are crumbling and must be even 
now be shored up with girders from the 
outside. Because of the great age of the 
building stone and the ravages of time, 
something must be done to make secure 
the western wall. Since this event must 
come shortly, we are then confronted 
with the alternative of whether to try 
simply to shore up the old walls, or 
whether there should be some rebuild- 
ing of the west front with an extension 
in space to make available needed rooms 
for the utilization of the Congress and 
for the ever-increasing flood of visitors 
who come to the Nation’s Capital to see 
its great buildings and to see the Nation’s 
Government in action. Within the ex- 
tension of the west front, it is proposed 
that there be additional dining rooms 
which are certainly needed now, and that 
there be conference rooms or an audi- 
torium and some additional offices. Of 
course, it is possible to argue on the exact 
amount of space that is needed, but here 
again, we are dealing with a great build- 
ing that houses the Congress and which 
must serve the Congress not only in 1966 
or 1976, but should be a functioning 
building for the peoples’ representatives 
in the year 2076 and beyond. Since it 
is a time when change is dictated by the 
deterioration of the wall, the better part 
of wisdom would be to look ahead and 
build for the years to come rather than 
to take the least course and be required 
to come again with an expensive opera- 
tion in another 5 years or 10 years on 
the west front wall. 

I confess that I have no detailed in- 
formation on the proposed extension. 
But if it is carried out in the same man- 
ner that the extension was made on the 
east front, I have no fears because I know 
that the Capitol Building after the ex- 
tension has been made will have the gen- 
eral appearance that it has now, and 
that still our people will see in their post 
card pictures and, indeed, when they 
come to view with their own eyes, the 
Capitol Building that they have come to 
recognize from pictures and visits in 
years past. I have confidence that the 
construction would not alter the appear- 
ance of the building except for those who 
are practiced and have a basis for com- 
parison other than a layman's observa- 
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tion of the building in years past. And 
I have confidence that the internal im- 
provements will be for the benefit of the 
Congress which must continue to use the 
Capitol. It has been well pointed out 
that the Capitol Building is not a mu- 
seum or a monument to be preserved as 
such, but that it is a working building 
to be used for the purposes for which it 
was constructed. Our Founding Fathers 
understood this, and those who have 
served in the Government of the United 
States through the years have known 
this. And on this knowledge, the build- 
ing has undergone many changes. After 
all, the great Capitol dome that is so 
memorable for us all, is not an original 
part of the building, and neither the 
Senate or House wings, including the 
chambers therein, part of the original 
building. And, of course, the east front 
is changed and is not original. And so 
we might go from place to place—the 
building has had to grow with the Re- 
public, and it should still grow. In fact, 
there might be something symbolic in 
that observation because if our Republic 
has become static and encrusted in rigid 
forms, then indeed have we departed 
from the hopes of our founders and those 
who have nourished this great changing 
Nation through the years. I believe that 
we are still changing. Certainly we are 
growing in size and in economic power in 
this country. I think change is our heri- 
tage and I think change must be accepted 
and guided for the best interests of all 
of the people. 

I plead therefore, for a sensible and 
restrained discussion concerning the 
west front and an abandonment of this 
great hue and cry against the proposal 
that has been made concerning the 
building. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate what the Senator from Utah 
has said. The position of the committee 
is that before we spend a great deal of 
money, let us find out whether strength- 
ened foundations and walls can be in- 
stalled to retain the present lines of the 
Capitol, rather than be told, as a fait 
accompli, that the design is ready, and 
that we must extend the Capitol 84 feet 
westward, at a considerable expenditure 
of money. 

The Senate has not allowed a sufficient 
investigation to be made by experienced 
and qualified architects as to what the 
situation really is and what is involved. 
We know that something must be done, 
but we feel, in view of modern engineer- 
ing techniques, that the foundations and 
walls can be replaced with modern struc- 
tures very close to the proximity of the 
present outer wall. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. I submit to the distin- 
guished Senator that what are described 
as schemes 1, 2, and 3, have been in ex- 
istence for some time, have been exam- 
ined, and are subject to examination. 
Certainly, there has been long discussion 
of the fact that it is necessary to shore 
up the west wall with beams. There has 
been discussion on it. What is now pro- 
posed in the appropriation bill is a step 
backward by cutting off moneys when 
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actually we could begin with the recon- 
struction of the west wall. I think, since 
it must be reconstructed in some manner, 
and everyone recognizes it, the desirable 
thing is to proceed with consideration of 
the proposal of extension, which does not 
alter the general outline of the Capitol. 

Models of the proposed extension have 
been prepared. As a matter of fact, one 
appeared in this morning’s press, and 
one has to look very closely to see that 
it is not the same as the Capitol now 
appears. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam happy to yield 
to the ranking minority member of the 
committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that there is no money provided 
in the bill before the Senate, or in the bill 
as it came from the House. If we gave 
the “go-ahead” to one of these schemes, 
and provided for the $34 million, later the 
request would be made in a deficiency 
bill, with very little opportunity for con- 
sideration of the matter. 

It is my understanding that now, under 
the leadership of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, we have said we will take this 
time and get a better understanding of 
the problem by distinguished architects, 
and then the proposal could be consid- 
ered next year, so there could be an 
adequate opportunity for hearings and 
a real discussion of it. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for one additional com- 
ment, the language of the bill as proposed 
prohibits the use of any appropriation 
for administrative or any other expenses 
in connection with the plans designated 
as schemes 1, 2, or 3, for extension of the 
west front of the Capitol. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the plans were 
approved, the west front might be ex- 
tended for 50 feet or more. We do not 
want that to happen beyond the limits 
necessary for a solid structure and until 
we have enough information with respect 
to what our illustrious Architect has 
proposed. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield now to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am thoroughly 
and completely in accord with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss]. I think it is a sane prescription 
for what is needed. There seems to be a 
contagious hysteria in viewing any 
change as undesirable. We all recognize 
that repairs must be made. While we 
are at it, I think it is well to consider en- 
largement of the Capitol. But this seems 
to be a touch me not” subject, as though 
it were horrible to consider any change. 

As the Senator from Utah has said, 
change is the essence of life in this 
country. This is a working building, not 
a monument. I am sure when all as- 
pects of the problem are considered, the 
position the Senator from Utah has 
taken will be found to be a proper one. 


THE CIA 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, on Monday, 
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July 18, carried an editorial entitled 
“Brickbats for FULBRIGHT.” The text of 
the editorial runs as follows: 


Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT has been given his 
come-uppance by the Senate. 

The Senate resoundingly defeated the Ful- 
bright move to put the Central Intelligence 
Agency partly under his Foreign Relations 
Committee. The crafty Arkansan had 
sought to take away some of the jurisdiction 
of the Senate Armed Services and Appropria- 
tions Committees, whose ranking members 
have exclusive supervision of CIA. 

After a heated debate in an extraordinary 
closed session, the Senate voted 61 to 28 to 
send the Fulbright resolution to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, chairmaned by 
Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, who sharply at- 
tackec PULBRIGHT’s attempt to muscle into” 
responsibilities of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. This was tantamount to killing the 
resolution. 

FuLsricur’s proposal should have been 
doomed from the start. It could mean the 
end of the CIA, if the agency were subjected 
to claws of the militant doves on FULBRIGHT'S 
committee. The resolution should never 
have been offered. 

The CIA has long been one of our most 
valuable agencies in foreign affairs. Its ac- 
complishments are legion. The Senate prop- 
erly rebuked Senator FULBRIGHT and gave 
the CIA a sound vote of confidence. 


I shall not take issue, particularly, with 
the editorial itself. I suppose it is within 
the limits of irresponsibility which must 
be allowed on editorial pages. Whether 
or not the Senator from Arkansas was 
“crafty” in this respect or in others, I 
suppose, could be left to the judgment of 
the editor. The question of whether or 
not we hac any business bringing up this 
question and the matter of whether or 
not we are “‘muscling in” or seeking to 
take away anything from the Armed 
Services Committee was discussed fully, 
I think, and need not be taken up again 
at this time. 

What moves me to take the floor, Mr. 
President, is a letter printed in the July 
27, 1966, issue of the Globe-Democrat, 
sent to the editor by Richard Helms, the 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The letter reads as follows: 

To the Editors: 

I want to let you know of my pleasure in 
reading the editorial “Brickbats for For- 
BRIGHT” in The Globe-Democrat of July 18. 

It reflects so well your paper's policy of 
“printing the news impartially, supporting 
what it believes to be right and opposing 
what it believes to be wrong without regard 
to party politics.” 

RICHARD HELMS, 
Director, 
Central Intelligence Agency. 
WasxuincTon, D.C. 


It may well be that Mr. Helms had 
someone on his staff check all the papers 
and write an approving letter to anyone 
who had written an editorial which he 
thought was favorable to the Central In- 
telligence Agency. But I suggest that it 
was entirely out of place for him to have 
done that, in any case, and particularly 
to sign his name to a letter regarding an 
editorial which charges the Senator from 
Arkansas with being “crafty,” and which 
attempts to tell us what we should take 
up or should not take up in the Senate, 
and to explain the meaning of the de- 
bate. 

In the course of the recent debate on 
this Agency, we were told that the CIA 
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does not involve itself in domestic pol- 
itics. I suggest that this is a new depar- 
ture. If we permit the Director of that 
Agency to take this action unchallenged 
by the Senate, it may well be that in 
every campaign hereafter, people will 
turn up with letters from the Central 
Intelligence Agency saying, “We think 
Senator So and So is crafty,” or “He 
proposes to try to destroy the CIA, to de- 
stroy this great Agency.” 

The Director would not have to write 
directly to the candidate. He could do 
it just by endorsing editorials, so that 
those who campaign would be faced with 
their opponents going around with an 
editorial and saying, “Here is a letter 
from the Central Intelligence Agency en- 
dorsing that editorial.” 

I suggest that such action by the head 
of this Agency, which depends upon 
funds from some appropriation—how the 
money is appropriated is immaterial—is 
entirely out of order; and we ought to re- 
quest assurance from the writer of this 
letter that this policy will be discon- 
tinued. 

Furthermore, I believe he owes an 
apology, not just to the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, but to every Member 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
was surprised to hear for the first time 
on the floor this afternoon that the Di- 
rector of the CIA had seen fit to write 
a letter to a newspaper commenting on 
an editorial which had to do with the 
business of the Senate. 

The issue, I think, was pretty clear as 
far as the Senators were concerned, and 
certainly no one here has ever accused 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee as being 
“crafty.” I think he conducted himself 
in an exceedingly able manner, as did 
the distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. I am more than a 
little surprised that the “silent service” 
has seen fit to write to the newspaper in 
question on an editorial which expressed 
a very personal, and I might add highly 
inaccurate, opinion about the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

I think this is a matter which must be 
brought to the attention of Mr. Helms, so 
that this will not become a habit with 
him. I would hope that he would take 
cognizance of what is occurring on the 
floor this afternoon. 

Incidentally, I was under the impres- 
sion that Mr. Helms was considered to 
have the potential to develop into one of 
the best administrators of the CIA in its 
history. It is my understanding that he 
has been with the Agency from its early 
years; that he was considered an excel- 
lent professional; and on the basis of that 
reputation I for one was delighted when 
he was appointed. As I recall, he 
received the unanimous support of the 
Senate, and not one word of criticism 
was raised insofar as his appointment 
was concerned. 

The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota is to be commended for calling 
this matter to the attention of the 
Senate, and I hope that all Senators, 
regardless of party or of their stand on 
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the issue which was debated last week, 
will bear this in mind. 

Incidentally, I wish to point out that 
today there appears in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record a sanitized version of the pro- 
ceedings held in the closed-door session 
of the Senate at the time this matter 
was discussed. Certainly there were no 
allegations of the kind contained in the 
editorial even whispered during the 
course of that debate, which was con- 
ducted on a very high level and with a 
mutual understanding of what the Sen- 
ators were trying to achieve. 

May I say further, the question of the 
CIA being involved in foreign policy is a 
pertinent one. No one has ever made 
the allegation, that I am aware of, that 
the CIA makes foreign policy. It has 
been alleged, and I think correctly, that 
the CIA is involved in foreign policy; 
and by the very nature of its operation, 
it cannot help but be involved in that 
particular field of the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

But the debate was worthwhile. It 
helped to clear the air. I had hoped 
that the matter had been settled as a 
result of the closed session held by the 
Senate; but unfortunately, letters like 
this by the Director are bound to keep 
the matter simmering, and will create 
even more problems in the years ahead. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I just make 
one comment? I think it is especially 
significant that during the course of the 
debate, no administration position was 
taken opposed to the Senate considering 
the matter; and no one said, “The 
President wants this resolution debated.” 
As far as we knew, it was the business of 
the Senate itself. 

But here we find, after the act, the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
¢cy—who supposedly is an agent of the 
President; that is what we were told here 
for close to 3 hours—writing a letter say- 
ing, “We approve; we are with you all the 
way.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say that the 
administration, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, did not take a position on this 
matter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 

rect. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. It left it to the 
Senate to decide. And it was basically a 
procedural question, involving a desire on 
the part of the committee charged with 
the responsibility for foreign relations 
and foreign affairs to be represented in 
an area in which they thought—and I 
agreed with them—that they should be 
represented. 

This is a most serious matter, and I 
hope, as I have said before, that all Sen- 
ators, regardless of their personal feel- 
ings or party affiliations, would take 
cognizance of what has taken place. 

Incidentally, the purpose was never to 
downgrade the CIA, but the purpose was, 
in effect, to safeguard it, and to maintain 
its security inasmuch as possible; and 
that thesis was carried out fully and com- 
pletely during the course of the debate 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

May I just say, as a Senator on the 
other side of the aisle who took an active 
interest in this CIA discussion, I have 
just for the first time read the editorial 
about which the Senator from Minnesota 
has spoken, 

Let me say that so far as I know, this 
matter was kept entirely free from per- 
sonalities. The Senator from Arkansas 
and I came into this body at the same 
time. We were friends 22 years ago, and 
we are friends today. As far as I know, I 
have never made a personal remark 
against him, nor he against me, 

As far as the Senator from Minnesota 
is concerned, my first recollection of a 
friendship with him was in Paris, when 
we were both members of a commission 
over there, and he was a Member of the 
House and I a Member of the Senate. 
We became friends at the time, and we 
have remained friends ever since. 

The chairman of our committee is not 
present, I am sorry to say, so perhaps 
I cannot speak for him, but I am con- 
fident that he would agree with me that 
the whole question is a question of proce- 
dure, where we felt, as members of the 
Armed Services Committee, the chair- 
man and the senior minority member, 
that this was a matter which should be 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services; and, by a majority vote of the 
Senate, it is now so referred. 

I do not think there is a single word 
in the debate, which has now been pub- 
lished, concerning personalities. 

It is very proper, certainly when the 
Senate debates a procedure, for the Sen- 
ate to debate the matter because the rules 
of the Senate must be lived up to if the 
Senate is to proceed in an orderly 
manner. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
Montana, the majority leader, has said 
concerning the CIA. I have reiterated 
many times that the CIA, as a fact- 
finding body, does provide the facts on 
which foreign policy is based. That pro- 
cedure has been maintained, and cer- 
tainly no personalities are involved in 
the debate at all. 

I certainly hope that any future dis- 
cussion will be kept entirely free from 
personalities. 

I have not seen the letter of Helms, 
I have seen it referred to. I do not 
know how many times he thought care- 
fully about this before he wrote the 
letter. 

I think this is a very questionable 
thing. If the letter did say something 
about the personality of the Senator 
from Arkansas, I disagree entirely with 
it, because there are no more upright 
Members of the Senate than the two gen- 
tlemen who took the lead in bringing the 
matter to a head. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], and the distinguished majority 
leader. 

I am not only disturbed, but I am also 
somewhat shocked to learn that the Di- 
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rector of the CIA would write a letter 
endorsing the offensive and inaccurate 
statement made in a newspaper editorial. 

I think it comes with ill grace. It cer- 
tainly is an offense in itself to have the 
letter endorse the words of the editorial. 

Still more shocking is the fact that the 
Director of the CIA—which supposedly 
is a clandestine organization and works 
quietly with no publicity and no public 
appearance—would publish a letter 
which, in effect, tries to capitalize on an 
editorial, an editorial that is so offensive 
and derogatory. 

It appears that the CIA indeed was 
concerning itself with what was being 
done in this Chamber relating to the 
oversight of the activities of that orga- 
nization. 

I think the Director has committed a 
very grave offense, and I think the mat- 
ter certainly must be straightened out. 
He may have limited, because of his ac- 
tion, his usefulness in the position he 
holds. 

I believe, as does the majority leader, 
that the situation is most grave and must 
be handled effectively and at once. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 5 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, as a member of the Special 
Committee on the CIA, I have come to 
know Mr. Helms rather well. He is a 
very able man, and I think he will be a 
good Director of the CIA. 

I am disappointed and shocked to 
learn that he would write this kind of 
letter. The CIA is not supposed to be in 
the business of publicity, and particularly 
publicity of this kind. x 

I happen to be one who believes in 
much of the foreign policy of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Senator from 
Arkansas, and denounce this criticism 
leveled at him. I stili believe that Mr. 
Helms will develop into one of the best 
Directors of the CIA that we have had. 
Iam sure he will admit to a serious error. 

As far as foreign policy is concerned, 
I think the National Security Agency and 
the intelligence that it develops has far 
more to do with foreign policy than does 
the intelligence developed by the CIA. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from North Dakota. 
I think we might accept as a partial ex- 
planation the fact that this is one of the 
problems we encounter when we promote 
career men. It is like the ancient policy 
of arming the slaves; it always took a 
little while for them to adjust to their 
new life. 

I hope the experience will be good for 
the Director of the Agency. This matter 
of being moved up from a career rank 
and being given a new weapon may have 
been too much for him in these early 
days of his new position. I hope he will 
become adjusted, and I think he should 
be given another chance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased that the Senator from 
Minnesota has brought this matter to 
the attention of the Senate. 


Mr. 
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I am also pleased that two members 
of the subcommittee which has jurisdic- 
tion and supervision of the CIA are pres- 
ent and have expressed their disapproval 
of this action on the part of the new 
Director. I think it is very healthy that 
they have said what they did. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
existence of this very unfortunate letter 
from Mr. Helms has just been brought 
to my attention. 

I was very much impressed with Mr. 
Helms’ appointment. I believe that he 
will be an outstanding Director of this 
highly important Agency. He is well 
trained. He is a man with a good mind 
and has been possessed of devoted pur- 
poses over a period of many years. 

It is unusual for me to write a man a 
letter as soon as he is nominated for his 
position. However, I certainly did that 
on this occasion. I make these remarks 
to show what I think of his ability and 
character. 

I believe that Mr. Helms received bad 
advice indeed and that his letter is based 
upon that advice rather than upon his 
own independent judgment. If he is re- 
sponsible for this letter, I think he 
should, and that he will, offer Senator 
FULBRIGHT his deepest apology. 

I exceedingly regret the writing of the 
letter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the statement of the Senator 
from Mississippi. Three members of the 
subcommittee have now expressed dis- 
approval. 

I assure the Senate that my own feel- 
ings are not particularly injured by the 
editorial. This particular newspaper has 
been printing similar editorials for a 
number of years. There is nothing new 
or different or unique about the editori- 
als. However, concerning the letter 
from the Director of the CIA, it is the 
first letter of this kind that I have ever 
heard of being written by any Director 
of the CIA. It surprises me that a ca- 
reer man would have so little discretion. 
A newly appointed man might, for a 
trial period, engage in this kind of ac- 
tivity. 

I wonder if the Director has not con- 
strued the so-called vote of confidence 
as à removal of all restraints and the 
granting of the power to do as he pleases 
within the area of domestic activities. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have listened to Mr. Helms a great many 
times. I agree with what the other Sen- 
ators have said. I do not know why he 
wrote the letter, but I am confident, from 
the point of view of the investigatory 
abilities of the CIA, and its ability to 
answer difficult questions in different 
parts of the world, that Helms is a good 
man. 

I hope that this situation will not arise 
again, and particularly that personali- 
ties will not be engaged in. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In that connec- 
tion, I hope that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts and his colleagues will ask 
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Mr. Helms if this is the only letter of this 
character that he has written, or 
whether he writes to all those who con- 
demn the Senator from Arkansas. It 
will be very interesting to know whether 
he has written any other letters of a 
similar character. This is the only one 
that has come to our notice. 

I must say, in all frankness, that I 
have heard rumors. One of the things 
I would have liked to look into, if my 
committee had been given the opportu- 
nity to ask Mr. Helms questions—which 
we do not have, except under very grave 
restrictions—was whether or not his 
Agency takes part in domestic affairs— 
for example, in the elections in our labor 
unions. I have heard these rumors, and 
I would like to prove or disprove them. 
Other rumors have come to my atten- 
tion which I would like to have clarified. 

I have never been willing to mention 
this in public before, until this demon- 
stration of the Director’s very active 
interest in controversial political matters 
that arise on the floor of the Senate. 
This was a controversy of a political 
nature. 

I believe that the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartHy] was quite correct 
in his original purpose in seeking to bring 
the CIA a little more under surveillance 
by Congress. This is the only agency 
that I know of that is so immune from 
general supervision and public restraint. 
It seems to me that this letter is a most 
unusual action. 

There is one other matter that I had 
not wished to make an issue of, until 
this matter arose. I believe that 2 weeks 
ago last Sunday, the former Director of 
the CIA, Admiral Raborn, in a Meet the 
Press” program, apparently had a failure 
of memory. He was asked about how 
he had responded to a question that I 
had asked him. It is in the record. 
The record is available. It is available to 
members of the CIA Committee, if they 
wish, and I invite them to look at it. 
Admiral Raborn was asked about whether 
or not the CIA was using the exchange 
program—I never have mentioned this 
before, but this has since been publicized. 
I did not wish to mention it, nor did I 
wish to mention it on the floor, because I 
did not wish to raise even a suspicion 
that the exchange program was used as a 
cover, and I refrained from doing so. 

But now that it has been mentioned 
on “Meet the Press,” there is no reason 
for me to shy away from it anymore. 

I did ask him about it. This was the 
beginning of my interest in this whole 
matter, as a matter of fact. This is why 
I became interested, together with the 
Senator from Minnesota, in what the 
CIA is doing. I asked Admiral Raborn 
that question. 

He said that under the regulations—I 
am paraphrasing it—he was not permit- 
ted to answer such a question, and there- 
fore there was no comment. He did not 
say, “No.” 

On “Meet the Press,” in response to 
. question, he said, I answered 
No. ” 

I invite all of the members of the CIA 
Subcommittee to take a look at the for- 
mal written record, taken in executive 
session, and see who was telling the 
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truth. I was astonished when it was 
brought to my attention that he had 
answered in this way. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The record will 
show not only what the Senator has said, 
but also will show that following his 
statement that he could not answer—he 
did not think he had authority to an- 
swer—he was asked whether he could 
have answered if he were asked this 
question by the oversight committee, and 
he said he could. 

So he did not answer the question. 
He said he could not answer it to us, but 
that he could have answered if it had 
been asked under other circumstances. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the pro- 
gram was “Meet the Press.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is not a great 
issue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not have 
brought this subject up. I had dis- 
missed the whole CIA from my mind, 
until this matter of Mr. Helms’ letter. 

I must say that I was shocked that a 
Director should go out of his way to write 
a letter to an editor of, I would say, a 
rather radical newspaper. It certainly 
takes 9 radical position on foreign pol- 
icy, and is most unrestrained in its criti- 
cism of anyone who disagrees with its 
position, as it was in this editorial. 

This is not new, but I think it requires 
some very severe acticn by the only sub- 
committee in the Senate that has any 
right or any opportunity to say anything 
to him. 

I am delighted that four members of 
that subcommittee have here today ex- 
pressed their views about the matter. I 
am encouraged that perhaps they may 
teach the new Director some proper con- 
duct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am glad to see 
the Senator from Arkansas with a smile. 
We certainly shall try to find out the 
information that he seeks in this matter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe we should 
keep our judgment open on Mr. Helms. 
It may be that a subordinate took it upon 
himself to write to everyone who had 
written an editorial favorable to the CIA, 
and it is possible that someone outside 
the Agency altogether might have writ- 
ten the letter. 

Short of that, I believe the Members 
of this body who are charged with the 
responsibility should pursue the matter 
to see what the practice was in this case 
and whether there is a policy. If they 
discover that there is a policy, they 
might do something to bring it to an end. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I do 
not believe it is an appropriate policy 
for the Director of the CIA to comment 
favorably or unfavorably on any matter 
such as this. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I agree. I am try- 
ing to make a kind of excuse for him on 
the ground that he may not have wished 
to endorse this rather extreme editorial, 
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which is worse than if he had endorsed 
a moderate one. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is most unfor- 
tunate, because, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, no one came in with higher or bet- 
ter recommendations than did Mr. 
Helms. I do hope that he will not be 
harmed by this, and that he will learn 
something which will be of benefit to him 
and to the country. 

I agree that he is a man who has good 
training and great ability, and who can 
make a contribution; but this is some- 
thing which, of course, is most unfortu- 
nate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I regret very much the 
letter of the Director of the CIA and 
the editorial about my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

I have not always agreed with the 
Senator from Arkansas, just as I have 
not always agreed with any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate; because, unfortu- 
nately, I find that he, on rare occasions, 
and other Members of the Senate, on 
many occasions, have not shared the 
same sound views that I have entertained 
on all questions. 

However, having served with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas in the Senate for 12 
years, I have learned to admire him for 
the qualities of his head and to love him 
for the qualities of his heart. I have 
neyer known him to take a position that 
he did not take sincerely, and I have 
always been impressed by the fact that 
he has an unusual amount of political 
courage; that if his convictions on a sub- 
ject happened not to coincide with the 
popular notions of the moment, he has 
the courage to stand for his convictions. 

I hope that out of this matter will come 
an appreciation by the Director of the 
CIA of the great truth that men rarely 
regret saying too little. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I join with my col- 
leagues in expressing the great respect 
and confidence we all have in the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. We are aware of his 
interest in preserving the proper civilian 
balance in this vast fleld of foreign 
policy. I concur heartily with all that 
has been said about his fine record and 
his distinguished service in our foreign 
relations activities. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL subsequently said: 
I wish to assure the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT], in answer to his 
question of a few moments ago regard- 
ing Mr. Helms’ writing letters to news- 
papers, that I talked to Mr. Helms on 
the telephone. 

Mr. Helms assures me that is the only 
letter he has written, that it was a mis- 
take, and he feels sorry about it. He 
has given me the authority to say that 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He did write it. 
A Senator mentioned a moment ago that 
he did not believe he could have written 
it. But he did write it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. He did sign the 
letter. I think there were a great many 
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letters he had signed at the same time, 
but he makes no excuse. He is sorry for 
the mistake. And there are no other 
letters written by him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor for completing the record. 

There was one curious thing about 
this letter. It endorses the newspaper 
for its position in stating “what it be- 
lieves to be right and opposing what it 
believes to be wrong without regard to 
party politics.” 

I hope that Mr. Helms is not under the 
impression that it is a Democratic news- 
paper, because the word “Democrat” 
appears in its title. It is anything but 
a Democratic newspaper, and it never 
has been, 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. I take the Bos- 
ton and Washington newspapers, but I 
do not take the St. Louis newspapers. 

Mr. SYMINGTON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, it is with very deep re- 
gret that I learn of a letter from the Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence Agency 
to a newspaper, in which he is critical of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

I have not always agreed with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, but know him as a 
man of high character, an able and pa- 
triotic American, and I am proud to have 
his friendship, as he has mine. 

This is a most unfortunate occurrence 
and one for which I hope there is some 
explanation. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15456) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The remaining 
important matters in this bill relate to 
the Senate and its housekeeping opera- 
tions. 

Senators will recall that last year the 
Congress provided funds for 25 addi- 
tional Metropolitan police officers to be 
detailed to assist the Capitol Police. In 
view of the crime situation in the District 
of Columbia and the recruiting difficul- 
ties encountered by the Metropolitan 
Police Department, it was not possible to 
secure all of these officers on reimburs- 
able loan from the Metropolitan Police 
Department. Approximately 10 Metro- 
politan police officers were secured to 
assist the Capitol Police, but these men 
were working on their days off from the 
regular force. In view of this situation, 
the committee has included in the bill 
funds to provide for 25 additional pri- 
vates, 1 additional sergeant, and 1 addi- 
tional lieutenant for the Senate detail of 
the Capitol Police. These positions are 
to be filled by the Sergeant at Arms with 
men certified to him by the chief of 
police as having at least 1 year’s police 
experience or its equivalent. A provision 
has been included in the bill that ap- 
pointees to these positions shall have at 
least 1 year’s police experience. These 
professional police officers should provide 
the Senate with a hard core of trained 
career officers for the Senate detail. 
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The privates will be paid a salary of 
$6,109.89 per annum, the sergeant a 
salary of $8,083 per annum, and the 
lieutenant a salary of $9,883 per annum. 
To finance the salaries of these addi- 
tional officers, the amount of $170,713 
has been included in the bill by the com- 
mittee. 

The committee has inserted language 
in the bill providing salary adjustments 
for the sergeants, lieutenants and cap- 
tain members of the Capitol Police force. 
This totals 22 positions equally divided 
between the Senate and House details. 
The adjustments recommended by the 
committee will bring salaries paid mem- 
bers of the Capitol Police closer in line 
with salaries paid officers of the Metro- 
politan Police Department. The indi- 
viduals occupying these positions have 
served with the Capitol Police from 8 to 
20 years. The salary range for a sergeant 
of the Metropolitan Police Department 
is from $8,185 to $10,105 per annum, de- 
pending upon length of service. The 
present salary for a sergeant of the Capi- 
tol Police force is in the range of $7,051 
to $8,901 per annum. Under the com- 
mittee’s language, the new range in sal- 
ary for a sergeant of the Capitol Police 
will be from $8,083 to $10,033 per annum. 
For lieutenants of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department the salary range is from 
$10,000 to $12,000 per annum, whereas 
the range at the present time for a lieu- 
tenant of the Capitol Police force is from 
$7,788 to $9,733 per annum. Under the 
language proposed by the committee, the 
Capitol Police lieutenant’s salary would 
range from $9,883 to $11,790 per annum. 
The present salary of a captain of the 
Metropolitan Police Department is in the 
range of $12,000 to $14,500 per annum, 
whereas the salary range for a captain of 
the Capitol Police force is from $9,050 
to $11,032 per annum. Under the com- 
mittee’s proposal, the salary range for a 
captain on the Capitol Police force will 
be from $11,790 to $13,799 per annum. 
It is estimated that the total cost of these 
increases for the Capitol Police will ap- 
proximate $33,900. 

Language has been inserted in the bill 
by the committee increasing the long- 
distance telephone allowance for Sena- 
tors from 2,400 calls per year, or 12,000 
minutes, to 3,000 calls per year, or 15,000 
minutes. The Senators will recall that 
last year the long-distance telephone 
allowance for Senators from the 6 States 
with a population of 10 million inhabi- 
tants or more was increased by 50 per- 
cent above the allowances for Senators 
from the other States. The committee 
language has accorded the same per- 
centage increase to these larger States 
as the other States will receive. 

For stationery allowances, the com- 
mittee has continued the figure of $2,- 
400 for each Senator with the exception 
of the Senators from the six larger 
States, and the sum for the Senators 
from these States has been increased to 
$3,000 per annum. These 6 States with 
a population of 10 million or more are: 
Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and California. The committee 
had before it a proposal to prohibit com- 
mutation payments from the stationery 
account. The full committee has re- 
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jected this proposal. It was brought to 
the attention of the committee by many 
Senators that the cash commutation 
payment is used for official expenses of 
varied kinds which cannot be financed 
through the stationery room. The sub- 
committee, and later the full commit- 
tee, made a detailed study of the sta- 
tionery allowance problem. A cash com- 
mutation procedure has been in exist- 
ence since February 12, 1868. However, 
the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee realize that the individual Sen- 
ators have strong personal opinions re- 
garding the procedure. In fact, a recom- 
mendation of the subcommittee to in- 
corporate language that would prohibit 
in the future these commutation pay- 
ments was rejected by the full commit- 
tee. The subcommittee had proposed 
that language be included in the bill 
providing that any surplus remaining 
in the stationery account shall be avail- 
able for reimbursement of official ex- 
penses as determined by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration incurred 
by a Senator upon presentation, not 
later than 30 days after the close of each 
fiscal year, of itemized vouchers there- 
for. This would have permitted the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion to determine whether such items 
as home-state newspaper subscription 
costs, radio tapes and others, not now 
identified as official expenses, could be 
covered from the stationery fund, 
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It was the belief of the full commit- 
tee that if it were desirable to rewrite 
the law with respect to the stationery 
account it should be done in a regular 
bill which would be studied by the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
so that a uniform procedure would be 
applied to all Members of Congress. 

The committee has included in the bill 
$953,480 to finance additional adminis- 
trative and clerical assistance to Sen- 
ators. Under the committee language, 
the clerk hire allowance for the Senators 
from States having a population of 10 
million or more inhabitants will be in- 
creased by $6,000 basic per annum to pro- 
vide a total basic per annum of $91,980 
for the States of California and New 
York, a basic of $79,980 for the State of 
Pennsylvania, and a basic of $76,980 for 
the States of Illinois, Texas, and Ohio. 
There are 17 States in the population 
range of more than 3 million but less 
than 10 million, and these 17 States 
would each receive a basic increase of 
$4,020 per annum. The remaining 27 
States have a population of 3 million or 
less and would be accorded an increase 
of $2,040 basic per annum each. 

Mr. President, I have a table which 
gives the new basic allowance for each 
of the States and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Administrative and clerical assistants to Senators 


Basic in 
Population (in millions) effect 

July 1, 1966 
a a $52, 980 
3 but less than 4. 55, 980 
4 but less than 5. 58, 980 
5 but less than 7. 61, 980 
7 but less than 9. 64, 980 
9 but less than 10. 67, 980 
10 but less than 11__ 70, 980 
11 but less than 12 73, 980 
12 but less than 13. 76, 980 
13 but less than 15... 79, 980 
15 but less than 17. 82, 980 
Fern ce 85, 980 

— . ß . ESE 


commended Senators States 

$2, 040 $55, 020 5⁴ 27 
4.020 60, 000 14 17 
4.020 63, 000 12 26 
4.020 66, 000 6 23 
4.020 69, 000 2 41 
4, 020 72, 000 0 0 
6, 000 76, 980 6 13 
6, 000 79, 980 2 1 
6, 000 82, 980 0 0 
6, 000 85, 980 0 0 
6, 000 88, 980 0 0 
6, 000 91, 980 4 12 

50 


1 Alabama, Ke 


misiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Tennessee, and Washington, 


peo h Lor 
3 Georgia, Indiana, issouri, North Carolina, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


2 Florida, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. 
Michigan. 

s Illinois, Ohio, and Texas. 
Pennsylvania. 

? California and New York. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, an- 
other important change recommended by 
the committee relates exclusively to the 
staff of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Under existing law, each commit- 
tee of the Senate is limited to two posi- 
tions at a salary of not to exceed $8,460 
basic per annum, or $23,244 gross per 
annum. This limitation on the number 
of positions which may be paid at not to 
exceed this rate of $8,460 basic or $23,244 
gross per annum, insofar as it applies to 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
been increased to 17 positions, or a net 
increase of 15 positions. It was the feel- 
ing of the committee that the responsi- 
bilities of the positions of subcommittee 
clerks were such that this increase was 


justified. An additional appropriation 
of $14,800 has been included in the bill 
by the committee to finance this author- 
ization. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the 
important changes made by the com- 
mittee. The report describes many of 
the other changes. I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amendments 
be agreed to en bloc and that the bill, as 
thus amended, be regarded as original 
text for the purpose of amendment; 
provided, that no point of order shall be 
considered to have been waived by reason 
thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendments are agreed to en bloc. 
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The amendments agreed to en bloc, 
are as follows: 
At the top of page 2, to insert: “SENATE”. 
On page 2, after line 1, to insert: 
“COMPENSATION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
Senators, MILEAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE SENATE AND SENATORS, AND EXPENSE 
ALLOWANCES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT AND 
LEADERS OF THE SENATE 
“Compensation of the Vice President and 
Senators 
“For compensation of the Vice President 
and Senators of the United States, $3,296,- 
735.” 
On page 2, after line 8, to insert: 


“Mileage of President of the Senate and of 
Senators 
“For mileage of the President of the Sen- 
ate and of Senators, $58,370.” 
On page 2, after line 12, to insert: 


“Expense Allowances of the Vice President, 
and Majority and Minority Leaders 

“For expense allowance of thè Vice Presi- 
dent, $10,000; Majority Leader of the Senate, 
$3,000; and Minority Leader of the Senate, 
$3,000; in all, $16,000.” 

On page 2, after line 17, to insert: 

“SALARIES, OFFICERS, AND EMPLOYEES 

“For compensation of officers, employees, 
clerks to Senators, and others as authorized 
by law, including agency contributions and 
longevity compensation as authorized, which 
shall be paid from this appropriation with- 
out regard to the below limitations, as 
follows: 

On page 3, after line 3, to insert: 

“OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 

For clerical assistance to the Vice Presi- 
dent, at rates of compensation to be fixed by 
him in basic multiples of $5 per month, 
$208,515.” 

On page 3, after line 7, to insert: 


“CHAPLAIN 
“Chaplain of the Senate, $15,540.” 
On page 3, after line 9, to insert: 


“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


“For Office of the Secretary, $1,369,630, in- 
cluding $150,220 required for the purposes 
specified- and authorized by section 74b of 
title 2, United States Code: Provided, That 
the reporters of debates in the office of the 
Secretary are hereby designated the official 
reporters of debates of the Senate.” 

On page 3, after line 16, to insert: 


“COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


“For professional and clerical assistance to 
standing committees and the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, $3,367,430." 

At the top of page 4, to insert: 

“CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Majority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$99,435. 

“For clerical assistance to the Conference 
of the Minority, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman of said committee, 
$99,435." 

On page 4, after line 7, to insert: 
“ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLERICAL ASSISTANTS TO 
SENATORS 

“For administrative and clerical assistants 
and messenger service for Senators, $17,- 
171,215.” 

On page 4, after line 11, to insert: 

“OFFICE OF SERGEANT AT ARMS AND DOORKEEPER 

“For office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper, $3,364,025; Provided, That effective on 
the first day of the first month following 
date of enactment, the basic per annum com- 
pensation of one offset press operator, service 
department shall be $2,700 in lieu of $2,340, 
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that the Sergeant at Arms may employ a 
telecommunications adviser at $5,520 basic 
per annum, an additional Sergeant, Capitol 
Police force at $2,940 basic per annum, an 
additional leutenant, Capitol Police force 
at $3,600 basic per annum, and twenty-five 
additional privates, Capitol Police force at 
$2,160 basic per annum each: Provided 
further, That appointees to the Capitol Police 
force positions authorized herein shall have 
the equivalent of at least one year’s police 
experience.” 

On page 5, after line 2, to insert: 
“OFFICES OF THE SECRETARIES FOR THE MAJORITY 

AND THE MINORITY 

“For the offices of the secretary for the 
majority and the secretary for the minority, 
$166,675." 

On page 5, after line 6, to insert: 
“OFFICES OF THE MAJORITY AND 

WHIPS 

“For four clerical assistants, two for the 
majority whip and two for the minority 
whip, at rates of compensation to be fixed 
in basic multiples of $60 per annum by the 
respective whips, $18,460 each; in all, 
$36,920.” 

On page 5, after line 11, to insert: 
“OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF THE 

SENATE 

“For salaries and expenses of the Office of 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, $317,- 
895.“ 

On page 5, after line 15, to insert: 
“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
“Senate policy committees 

“For salaries and expenses of the Major- 
ity Policy Committee and the Minority Policy 
Committee, $204,150 for each such commit- 
tee; in all, $408,300.” 

On page 5, after line 20, to insert: 

Automobiles and maintenance 

“For purchase, exchange, driving, mainte- 
nance, and operation of four automobiles, 
one for the Vice President, one for the Pres- 
ident Pro Tempore, one for the Majority 
Leader, and one for the Minority Leader, 
$43,660.” 

On page 6, after line 2, to insert: 

“Furniture 

“For service and materials in cleaning and 
repairing furniture, and for the purchase of 
furniture, $31,190: Provided, That the furni- 
ture purchased is not available from other 
agencies of the Government.” 

On page 6, after line 7, to insert: 

“Inquiries and investigations 

“For expenses of inquiries and investiga- 
tions ordered by the Senate, or conducted 
pursuant to section 184(a) of Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, including $396,615 
for the Committee on Appropriations, to be 
available also for the purposes mentioned in 
Senate Resolution Numbered 193, agreed to 
October 14, 1943, $5,420,000.” 

On page 6, after line 14, to insert: 

“Folding documents 

“For the employment of personnel for fold- 
ing speeches and pamphlets at a gross rate 
of not exceeding $2.32 per hour per person, 
640,715.“ 

On page 6, after line 18, to insert: 

Mail transportation 

“For maintaining, exchanging, and equip- 
ping motor vehicles for carrying the mails 
and for official use of the offices of the Secre- 
tary and Sergeant at Arms, $16,560.” 

On page 6, after line 22, to insert: 


“Miscellaneous items 
“For miscellaneous items, exclusive of 
labor, $3,743,160, including $275,000 for pay- 
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ment to the Architect of the Capitol in ac- 
cordance with section 4 of Public Law 
87-82, approved July 6, 1961.” 
On page 7, after line 2, to insert: 
“Postage stamps 

“For postage stamps for the offices of the 
Secretaries for the Majority and Minority, 
$140; and for air-mail and special delivery 
stamps for office of the Secretary, $160; office 
of the Sergeant at Arms, $125; Senators and 
the President of the Senate, as authorized 
by law, $90,400; in all, $90,825.” 

On page 7, after line 8, to insert: 

“Stationery (revolving fund) 

“For stationery for Senators and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, $249,600: Provided, That 
effective with the fiscal year 1967 and there- 
after the allowance for stationery for each 
Senator from States having a population of 
ten million or more inhabitants shall be at 
the rate of $3,000 per annum; and for 
stationery for committees and officers of the 
Senate, $13,200; in all, $262,800, to remain 
available until expended.” 

On page 7, after line 17, to insert: 


“Communications 


“For an amount for communications which 
may be expended interchangeably for pay- 
ment, in accordance with such limitations 
and restrictions as may be prescribed by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, of 
charges on official telegrams and long- 
distance telephone calls made by or on behalf 
of Senators or the President of the Senate, 
such telephone calls to be in addition to 
those authorized by the provisions of the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1947 
(60 Stat. 392; 2 U.S.C. 46c, 46d, 46e), as 
amended, and the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 77; U.S.C. 46da-1), 
$15,150.” 

On page 8, after line 5, to insert: 

“Administrative provisions 

“Effective July 1, 1966, the paragraph relat- 
ing to official long-distance telephone calls 
to and from Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, under the heading “Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate” in Public Law 479, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, as amended (2 U.S.C. 46c), 
is amended to read as follows: 

„There shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration of the Senate, 
toll charges on not to exceed three thousand 
strictly official long-distance telephone calls 
to and from Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, aggregating not more than fifteen thou- 
sand minutes each fiscal year for each Sen- 
ator and the Vice President of the United 
States: Provided, That not more than fifteen 
hundred calls aggregating not more than 
seventy-five hundred minutes made in the 
first six months of each fiscal year shall be 
paid for under this sentence. The toll 
charges on an additional fifteen hundred 
such calls aggregating not more than 
seventy-five hundred minutes each fiscal year 
for each Senator from any State having a 
population of ten million or more inhabi- 
tants shall also be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate: Provided, That not more 
than seven hundred and fifty calls aggregat- 
ing not more than three thousand seven 
hundred and fifty minutes made in the first 
six months of each fiscal year shall be paid 
for under this sentence.’ 

“Effective the first day of the first month 
following date of enactment that table con- 
tained in section 4(f) of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Salary Increase Act of 1955 (Public 
Law 94, Eighty-fourth Congress, approved 
June 28, 1955), as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

States having a population of 
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Amount of 

increase 
Less than 3,000, 000 —— $12, 780 
3,000,000 but less than 4,000,000.. 17, 760 


4,000,000 but less than 5,000,000. — 20, 760 
5,000,000 but less than 7,000,000 — 23, 760 
7,000,000 but less than 9,000,000.. 26, 760 
9,000,000 but less than 10,000,000_ 29, 760 
9,000,000 but less than 10,000,000. 25, 740 
10,000,000 but less than 11,000,000. 34, 740 
11,000,000 but less than 12,000,000. 37, 740 
12,000,000 but less than 13,000,000. 40, 740 
13,000,000 but less than 15,000,000. 43, 740 
15,000,000 but less than 17,000,000. 46, 740 


17,000,000 or more 49, 740’ 


“Effective the first day of the first month 
following date of enactment the paragraph 
relating to rates of compensation of em- 
ployees of committees of the Senate, con- 
tained in the Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tion Act, 1956, as amended (2 U.S.C. 72a- 
la), is amended by striking out so much of 
the second sentence thereof as follows the 
words ‘First Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1947’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “the basic compensation of any 
employee of a standing or select committee 
of the Senate (including the majority and 
minority policy committees and the majority 
conference of the Senate and minority con- 
ference of the Senate but excluding the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations), or a joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses the expenses of 
which are paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate, whose basic compensation may be 
fixed under such provisions at a rate of 
$8,000 per annum, may be fixed at a rate not 
in excess of $8,040 per annum, except that 
the basic compensation of one such employee 
may be fixed at a rate not in excess of 
$8,880 per annum, and the basic compen- 
sation of two such employees may be fixed 
at a rate not in excess of $8,460 per annum, 
The basic compensation of any employee 
of the Committee on Appropriations whose 
basic compensation may be fixed at a rate 
of $8,000 per annum under such provisions 
may be fixed at a rate not in excess of $8,040 
per annum, except that the basic compensa- 
tion of one such employee may be fixed at a 
rate not in excess of $8,880 per annum, and 
the basic compensation of seventeen such 
employees may be fixed at a rate not in ex- 
cess of $8,460 per annum.” 

On page 20, line 2, after the word Board“, 
to strike out “$50,000” and insert “$62,500”. 

On page 22, line 3, after the word “the”, 
to strike out detective“ and insert three 
detectives”; in line 5, after the word de- 
tective“, where it appears the first time, to 
strike out “sergeant” and insert “sergeants”; 
and, at the beginning of line 6, to strike out 
“sergeant” and insert “sergeants”. 

On page 24, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out 86647, 700“ and insert “$635,000”, 
and, in the same line, after the amendment 
just above stated, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That no part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall be used for ad- 
ministrative or any other expenses in con- 
nection with the plans referred to as Schemes 
1, 2, and 3 for the Extension of the West 
Central Front of the Capitol.” 

On page 25, line 17, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$690,000” and in- 
sert “$695,400”. 

On page 25, after line 17, to insert: 

“SENATE OFFICE BUILDINGS 

“For maintenance, miscellaneous items 
and supplies, including furniture, furnish- 
ings, and equipment, and for labor and mate- 
rial incident thereto, and repairs thereof; 
for purchase of waterproof wearing ap- 
parel, and for personal and other services; 
including eight attendants at $1,800 each; 
for the care and operation of the Senate 
Office Buildings; including the subway and 
subway transportation systems connecting 
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the Senate Office Buildings with the Capitol; 
uniforms or allowances therefor as author- 
ized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2131); to be expended 
under the control and supervision of the 
Architect of the Capitol; in all, $2,530,000.” 
On page 26, after line 6, to insert: 
“SENATE GARAGE 

“For maintenance, repairs, alterations, 
personal and other services, and all other 
necessary expenses, $57,900.” 

On page 27, at the beginning of line 17, to 
strike out 81,517,000“ and insert 61.392, 
000. 

On page 28, line 22, after the word Li- 
brary”, to strike out “$510,000” and insert 
“$504,600”. 

On page 29, line 13, after the word “Con- 
gress”, to insert a comma and “together 
with $478,000 to be derived by transfer from 
the appropriations made for the Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare.” 

On page 30, line 5, after “(2 U.S.C. 166)”, 


to strike out 2,852,000“ and insert 
“$2,938,000”. 
On page 30, at the beginning of line 17, 
to strike out “$4,536,000" and insert 
“$4,564,000”. 


On page 32, line 11, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$2,228,000” and insert 
“$2,268,000”; in line 12, after the word 
“which”, to strike out 62,048,000“ and insert 
“$2,088,000”; and, in line 15, after the words 
“United States”, to strike out the colon and 
“Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
available to reimburse the Department of 
State for medical services rendered to em- 
ployees of the Library of Congress stationed 
abroad; and for purchase or hire of passenger 
motor vehicles”. 

On page 33, after line 13, to insert: 

“Funds available to the Library of Congress 
may be expended to reimburse the Depart- 
ment of State for medical services rendered 
to employees of the Library of Congress sta- 
tioned abroad; and for purchase or hire of 
passenger motor vehicles. Further, pay- 
ments shall be authorized of allowances and 
other benefits to employees stationed abroad 
to the same extent as authorized from time 
to time for members of the Foreign Service 
of the United States of comparable grade, 
subject to such rules and regulations as may 
be issued by the Librarian of Congress.” 

At the top of page 37, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 105. Effective on the first day of the 
first month following date of enactment, the 
basic per annum compensation of the Cap- 
tain, Capitol Police force shall be $4,320; the 
basic per annum compensation of Lieu- 
tenants and Special Officers, Capital Police 
force shall be $3,600 each; and the basic per 
annum compensation of Sergeants, Capitol 
Police force shall be $2,940 each.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
page 9 of the bill there is a printing 
error. Between lines 11 and 12 there is 
a table giving the population categories 
for clerk hire allowances and the group 
from 9 million inhabitants but less than 
10 million inhabitants has been repeated 
in the bill through a printing error. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cess line be stricken from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as we proceed with the consideration of 
H.R. 15456, the legislative branch appro- 
priation measure for fiscal year 1967, I 
wish to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment the chairman of the subcommittee 
[Mr. Monroney], who so ably handled 
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this legislation. He was most painstak- 
ing and carefully considered the views 
presented to the committee. I am hope- 
ful that the Senate will accept his rec- 
ommendations. Although there were 
some differences between the subcom- 
mittee’s report and the full committee 
report, the bill should adequately provide 
for the agencies included in the bill. 

Every Member of this body realizes 
that this is a difficult piece of legislation 
because there are so many varied inter- 
ests involved. In my opinion the most 
serious problems have been resolved and 
the needs of the Congress, as well as the 
Government Printing Office and the Li- 
brary of Congress, will be adequately pro- 
vided for in this measure. In summary, 
the amount of the bill as passed by the 
House totaled $172,146,333. This amount 
was increased by the Senate $42,271,880 
which, as you know, includes items total- 
ing $42,243,080 not considered by the 
House. Thus, the amount of the bill as 
reported to the Senate is $214,418,213. 

It should be noted that language has 
been included in the bill forbidding the 
use of funds provided in this bill for ad- 
ministrative, or any other expenses, in 
connection with the three proposals ad- 
vanced by the Architect of the Capitol 
for the extension of the west central 
front of the Capitol. The committee felt 
that before any funds were appropriated 
for extending the west front of the Capi- 
tol, the Architect should obtain an inde- 
pendent estimate of the cost of restoring 
the present structure. In order to ac- 
complish this, the committee recom- 
mended that various interested profes- 
sional organizations be given an oppor- 
tunity to study this matter. When the 
study is completed it will be made avail- 
able to the Congress. The committee felt 
that this kind of information would pro- 
vide the necessary background in order 
that it could act on a proposal for reno- 
vating or altering the west front of the 
Capitol. I heartily subscribe to this rec- 
ommendation as I believe that we should 
not be hasty in changing the architec- 
tural features of the Capitol if it is not 
absolutely necessary. 

There was nothing in this bill to pro- 
vide for proceeding on the west front of 
the Capitol. If a recommendation does 
come in it would have to be considered 
in a supplemental bill, which is not the 
correct way to consider a capital im- 
provement to our Government, particu- 
larly on the Capitol. 

Mr. President, I urge the approval of 
this measure and I support the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment to H.R. 15456 and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment as follows: 

On page 4, line 11, strike “17,171,215” 
and insert 18,966,215.” 

On page 9, in the table between lines 11 


and 12, increase by $6,000 each figure under 
the heading “Amount of Increase.” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of my amendment is to provide 
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an additional allowance of $6,000 basic 
compensation for every U.S. Senator’s 
staff, for the purpose of providing him 
with a legislative assistant. 

The Constitution of the United States 
charges Congress with the obligation of 
exercising all legislative powers granted 
by that basic charter of the Republic. 

In recent years, however, the rapid 
growth of the executive branch of the 
Government has not only overshadowed 
Congress, but also threatens to over- 
whelm it. The vast and increasing 
power of the executive branch is, in large 
part, directly attributable to the vast 
numbers and great quality of the per- 
sonnel at its disposal. 

I can well recall the first time I sat 
in a committee hearing during the con- 
sideration of an important multibillion- 
dollar authorization. I remember that 
rank upon rank of highly talented and 
well paid executive personnel from the 
administrative agencies were there, all 
ready to testify on this administration 
proposal. 

We had a very small committee staff, 
whose combined salaries could not have 
equaled half that of the first row of ex- 
ecutive branch talent in the committee 
room, But that staff had to advise the 
committee on whether to adopt the ad- 
ministration’s proposal. 

It was a completely frustrating experi- 
ence for me, as a freshman U.S. Senator 
on that committee. But I quickly dis- 
covered that on almost every measure 
and appropriation the Congress con- 
siders, platoons of assistant secretaries 
and assistant under secretaries, many of 
whom have far more legislative assist- 
ants than a U.S. Senator, appear to tes- 
tify. These representatives of the execu- 
tive branch usually are charged with re- 
sponsibility for only one particular as- 
pect of one particular program of one 
particular executive department. But 
a U.S. Senator is supposed to legislate for 
all the people of the United States on 
every bill in all areas of legislation which 
come before Congress. 

Mr. President, I think it is high time 
that Congress face the fact that it has 
simply not kept pace with the executive 
branch in providing itself with the neces- 
sary manpower to analyze and criticize 
administration recommendations for 
legislation. 

I know that the Presiding Officer, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], realizes that his 
staff, like every Senator's, is greatly over- 
burdened in just trying to meet the daily 
requirements of keeping track of legisla- 
tive and constituent matters. Too little 
time is left for the members of his or any 
Senator’s staff for really critical analysis 
of administrative programs. Practically 
no time is left to either a Senator or his 
staff to research, organize, and propose 
constructive legislative programs. Yet 
this body, the Congress, is supposed to be 
the branch of the Federal Government 
which proposes legislation. 

Congress itself has recognized this 
grave shortcoming. It is my understand- 
ing that the Joint Committee for the Re- 
organization of Congress, in a report 
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about to be published urging congres- 
sional reforms, specifically recommenda- 
tions: 

Office staff and allowances should be im- 
proved by—1. Creating the position of leg- 
islative assistant for each Member. 


The House of Representatives has al- 
ready acted on this recommendation and 
has provided funds in this pending bill 
for a legislative assistant at a substan- 
tially higher salary than the amendment 
would specify for the Senate. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
apply to every U.S. Senator, regardless 
of the size of his State. A Senator's re- 
sponsibility to the American people is the 
same in all legislative matters. He is 
just as responsible for each legislative 
item which passes the Senate as any 
other Senator. He should have an equal 
opportunity to propose, analyze, and 
constructively criticize legislation. My 
amendment would provide every Senator 
with funds to obtain sufficient additional 
staff to meet his legislative obligations 
more effectively. 

My amendment would not affect the 
additions in the clerk-hire allowances al- 
ready contained in the pending bill to 
provide every State, according to its size, 
with some additional staff support. The 
purpose of my amendment is not to pro- 
vide additional secretarial or steno- 
graphic support to meet constituent re- 
quests, but to provide legislative support 
for each U.S. Senator himself. 

Quite aside from the problems of suffi- 
cient staff support for proposing and 
analyzing legislation is the basic problem 
of keeping track of bills in the various 
Senate committees and subcommittees of 
which each of us are members. 

Mr. President, we cannot possibly sit 
in meetings of all the subcommittees of 
which each of us are members when they 
meet simultaneously. Unless I am mis- 
taken, the Senator from Oklahoma is 
himself a member of over nine subcom- 
mittees in the Senate, and it is not rare 
for more than one of these subcommit- 
tees to meet at the same time. Until it 
becomes possible for a U.S. Senator to be 
in more than one place at one time, we 
need more legislative staff to keep up 
with these committee responsibilities and 
developments. 

The sole purpose of my amendment is 
to provide such legislative assistance. 
The job of a U.S. Senator is to legislate. 
Certainly it is important that we serve 
our constituents. But as it is now, par- 
ticularly in the case of those of us who 
represent large States or States close to 
Washington, D.C., the great majority of 
each Senator’s clerk-hire allowance is 
taken up merely in handling constituent 
matters. 

I have two staff members who spend 
full time just answering the telephone in 
my office. Iam sure that other Senators 
from the heavily populated States have 
a far greater job than I do in that respect. 

My amendment would provide funds 
for each Senator to use for additional 
legislative help in the manner that he 
thought best. 

Mr. President, I have discussed my 
amendment with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], who is the chair- 
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man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions which is reporting H.R. 15456 to 
the Senate and is floor-managing this 
bill. 

I would like the Recor» to reflect the 
nature of our discussions and our under- 
standing. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] agrees with me on the basic need 
for additional legislative assistants for 
each U.S. Senator and that in fact, he 
has been one of the moving forces in the 
reorganizational program of Congress, 
which has recommended creating the 
position of legislative assistant for each 
Senator? Second, do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from Oklahoma 
feels, if my amendment is adopted at this 
time, it would upset the appropriations 
balance and the figure which he and his 
subcommittee have worked on so ardu- 
ously, but that by early next year he 
‘anticipates the legislative reorganiza- 
tion program will be adopted, thus pro- 
viding each Senator with the help I have 
proposed? Do I also correctly under- 
stand that, in the event such additional 
staff as that plan proposes should not be 
approved by Congress by early next year, 
he would agree to work with me and sup- 
port an appropriation for a legislative 
assistant for each U.S. Senator next 
year, when the supplemental budget 
comes through in February, if for some 
reason the congressional reorganization 
bill has not been adopted by that time? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
on the need—the imperative need—of 
having a legislative assistant on the staff 
of each Senator. The Senator has quite 
accurately spoken of the numerous prob- 
lems that a Senator faces in having his 
committees meet simultaneously, or in 
hearing testimony or recommendations 
of administration witnesses on partic- 
ular testimony. A Senator is unable to 
attend all committees of which he is a 
member because of conflicts in timing. 

We feel that the legislative job is be- 
ing absorbed, to a degree, because of 
demands on a Senator’s time. 

For that reason, one of the recom- 
mendations by the Joint Legislative Re- 
organization Committee is for an as- 
sistant with talent and ability to be used 
in interpreting legislation, in helping to 
draft bills, in reading legislative reports, 
and assisting Senators in presentation of 
data necessary to carry forward a point 
of view. In other words, the legislative 
assistant would do on the legislative side 
what the administrative assistant does 
on the constituent’s side. 

For that reason, we feel it is going to 
take a high-level employee to do it, who 
is paid a sufficient amount to be at- 
tracted to handling that kind of job. 

The reason I would dislike the pro- 
posal being adopted at this time is that 
this should be a statutory position. The 
fund provided may be $22,500, or some 
such fund, but the appropriation should 
limit it to that type of assistant, and not 
permit it to be divided among others, 
who might be lower paid employees, who 
might do stenographic work, to fulfill the 
needs of legislative activities which the 
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Reorganization Committee feels should 
be filled. 

For those reasons, I hope the Senator 
from Maryland will withdraw his amend- 
ment. Otherwise, I shall feel compelled 
to oppose it until Congress is able to act 
in providing this legislative position in a 
statutory manner. The reorganization 
recommendations have been filed. 
Whether time will permit Congress to 
enact passage of the recommendations 
this year, I do not know. I doubt the 
wisdom of pledging myself to a Feb- 
ruary agreement, because if we miss, 
during the last days of the session, get- 
ting the Reorganization Act through the 
two Houses, I would still like to have it 
passed after the first of the year. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief statement? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I walked into the 
Chamber just a few minutes ago, but I 
am familiar with the subject matter, and 
I heard the statement of the Senator of 
Oklahoma, I want to express my inter- 
est in the subject matter and say to the 
Senator from Oklahoma and members of 
the subcommittee that I think they have 
done an outstanding job in recognizing 
so clearly this need and making a rec- 
ommendation in connection with it. I 
shall strongly support it when it comes 
before us as a matter of legislation. I 
am entirely in sympathy with the pur- 
pose of it. It is a must.“ 

We operate at a disadvantage. We 
come into session every January, when 
we have a budget of over $100 billion, 
when we have many laws already in op- 
eration, and more laws proposed that go 
into every facet of the economic, politi- 
cal, and every other phase of the lives of 
the people of the entire Nation. We must 
have someone who is interested in legis- 
lation as a career, who is willing to stay 
with it year after year. This proposal is 
a step forward in trying to reach that 
problem. I support it. 

However, I think the Senator from 
Maryland would be wise not to press his 
amendment. I see in the report some 
reference to the fact that there may be 
a delay in the recommendation; for in- 
stance, committees of the Senate and 
House might be divided. 

I wonder what the situation would be 
like in January if that legislation does 
not move. What would be done as to 
this item? Perhaps the Senator would 
support it in a supplemental bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would be glad 
to support it in a supplemental bill, but 
I would dislike to be tied to a February 
date. We may miss getting the reor- 
ganization proposal adopted this year, 
although it has been reported by both 
houses. 

Therefore, I would like to see the pro- 
posal now before us set aside. I am ded- 
icated to the need for such a staff mem- 
ber, and at the earliest practicable date, 
but it should not interfere with the over- 
all considerations of the entire Reorgani- 
zation Act. If it were not included in 
reorganization, I would support it as an 
83 appropriation in a supplemen- 

Mr. STENNIS. If we are going to have 
to wait for another year to get this relief, 
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that is a mighty strong case for proceed- 
ing now. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not think it 
will be a year, but it might not happen 
in January. 

Mr. STENNIS. 
stalemate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If it did, then we 
would try to bring it up in another bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator would 
not use this position of a legislative as- 
sistant as a carrot to try to get the Re- 
organization Act through, and then re- 
fuse to go along with it? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No, but I feel it is 
a part, and a very important part, of the 
whole reorganization effort, and I would 
like to see it enacted at the earliest pos- 
sible time, along with many other re- 
forms that Congress is willing to adopt. 
This is one that I feel sure will be con- 
sidered and adopted. If it is not, I will 
support a supplemental bill which will 
include it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iam very happy 
to hear the statement the Senator from 
Oklahoma made in the colloquy just had. 
The Senator from Maryland has taken 
an active interest in the work of the Sen- 
ate, and has been very helpful. 

I hope what the committee has done 
in approving an assistant so that there 
will be available a base pay of $4,000 to 
each Senator, which amounts to about 
$12,000 or $14,000 a year, will be of some 
help. Because of the persuasive argu- 
ment made by the Senator from Okla- 
homa as to the need for a legislative as- 
sistant, I hope the Senator from Mary- 
land will not press his amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. It is my intention 
to withdraw the amendment. I did not 
offer the amendment lightly. I talked 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. I have his au- 
thority to say he would have supported 
this amendment. I have talked with the 
distinguished minority leader [Mr. DIRK- 
sen], the distinguished minority whip 
(Mr. Kuchl, and with several other 
Senators, who felt the proposal had 
merit. 

Mr. President, I now withdraw the 
amendment, in light of the understand- 
ings reflected in the colloquy which the 
Senator from Oklahoma and I have en- 
gaged in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 11, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“The third paragraph under the heading 
‘Administrative Provisions’ in the appropria- 
tion for the Senate in the Legislative Branch 
Appropriation Act, 1959, as amended (2 U.S.C. 
43b), is amended by inserting after the words 
‘six round trips’ the following: ‘(or the equiv- 
alent thereof in one-way trips)“ 


Suppose it became a 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, this 
amendment is simply a change in the 
language relating to the transportation 
allowance provided for each Senator. 
The law now provides for six round trips, 
and the paymaster, by his interpreta- 
tion, considers that he has no authority 
to pay the equivalent thereof, or, in other 
words, 12 trips just one way. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and with the minority members, 
and I do not believe that there is objec- 
tion to the amendment. It would not 
result in any additional cost to the Gov- 
ernment, but would give more flexibility 
in the allowance of transportation ex- 
penses to a Senator’s home State and 
return. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have talked to 2 number of the members 
of our subcommittee regarding this 
amendment. Many Senators find them- 
selves unable to return by the same 
means of transportation as they went 
out on, and the round trip requirement 
is difficult. As I understand the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, it would involve the 
same amount of Government cost, except 
that a Senator might have two trips to 
his home district, and perhaps return by 
other transportation, and he would be 
entitled to the equivalent of one round 
trip. 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one observation? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. It was the year that I 
happened to have the honor of being 
chairman of this subcommittee on this 
bill that the travel provision was first 
put in. We made the language very 
tight. I think the Senator has found a 
very practical flaw in it. His amend- 
ment has great worth, and would not en- 
tail any additional cost. So I hope the 
Senate will agree to it. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We will be happy 
to accept the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to raise a point here. 
I notice that the bill, on page 7, under 
stationery allowance, provides, in addi- 
tion to the regular allowance, an increase 
for Senators from those States with a 
population of 10 million or more, to raise 
their allowance to $3,000. 

Mr. President, I wish to say I support 
that provision, which increases the al- 
lowance for the larger States. I make 
that statement before I proceed with my 
other comments because I recognize that 
Senators from the larger States do have 
a greater problem than we who come 
from smaller States. I think the sta- 
tionery allowance should be adequate to 
take care of defraying the necessary 
stationery expenses of Senators’ offices 
here in Washington and in their own 
States. I wish to make that very clear 
at the beginning. I shall now proceed 
to another point. 
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Mr. President, on the other hand, I 
believe that if the stationery allowance 
is not needed by a Senator for this pur- 
pose it should revert to the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and that is the point to which 
I now address my remarks. 

As I have stated before, this Govern- 
ment very properly should defray the 
legitimate expenses of operating the 
offices of Senators. Stationery and 
other items under that category should 
be paid for out of the general fund, but 
to the extent that any money is left from 
any allowance it should revert to the 
Treasury, and not to the Senator. This 
should be true without affirmative action 
to get rid of it. 

In my own instance, this past year 
I had a $1,500 balance. In attempting 
to refund it I found that if you do not 
write a letter and say, “I do not want it,” 
it automatically comes to you. 

I think that is wrong. We certainly 
should not be in the position of cashing 
in on a stationery allowance. In making 
that statement I also wish to make it 
clear that I do not suggest that Senators 
are doing that. I am not suggesting that 
at all. I know that there are Senators 
who are spending more money than they 
receive in their stationery allowances, 
and to take care of those situations is 
why I support the increase here today. 

What I am suggesting is that to the 
extent one dime or $1 is left over, that 
should automatically revert to the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and it should not be de- 
pendent upon whether or not I get a 
letter off by the 5th or the 10th day of 
the month to tell them I do not want it. 
If I overlook writing a letter by a cer- 
tain date, then under the present law 
it automatically accrues to me. 

Why should it be possible for any 
public official to make money on an ex- 
pense account? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is the amend- 
ment that the Senator proposes the 
amendment that the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee had in the bill, 
which was later rejected by the full 
committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Thereis 
some change in it. I had the legislative 
counsel draft the amendment. I have a 
copy of it here. It has one major dif- 
ference, and other than that it carries 
out the same objective, because I had the 
same member of the legislative counsel 
prepare it. 

One difference is that the amendment 
as I shall offer it here will apply both to 
the House and to the Senate. The 
amendment I offered in the committee 
applied to the Senate only. There was 
a question raised as to whether we had 
jurisdiction to make it applicable on both 
sides of the Capitol. I understood that 
was one of the objections raised to 
the amendment as I had introduced it— 
that we should treat both the House and 
the Senate on a par. 

I agree with that. I think it is a very 
valid point, and there is a precedent for 
action in this connection. Two or three 
years ago we agreed here in the Senate to 
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an amendment which was dealing with 
junk mail, and it was made applicable to 
both the House and the Senate. That 
amendment was included in the bill as 
passed by the Senate and was accepted 
by the House in a modified form. 

Today’s amendments would insert new 
language immediately following line 17 
on page 7, and on page 16 line 4, would 
insert identically the same language un- 
der the House authorization for their sta- 
tionery allowance. Therefore, the adop- 
tion of this amendment would automati- 
cally place the same restrictions upon 
both Houses. 

I send my amendment to the desk, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware is as follows: 


On page 7, strike out the period at the end 
of line 17 and insert in lieu thereof a colon 
and the following: 

“Provided, That the paragraph under the 
heading ‘Stationery (revolving fund) in the 
appropriations for the Senate in Title IV of 
the Foreign Aid and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1964 (77 Stat. 864; 2 U.S.C. 46a), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: The allowance for stationery shall 
hereafter be available only for (1) purchases 
made through the Senate stationery room of 
stationery and other office supplies for use for 
official business, and (2) reimbursement 
upon presentation of receipted invoices for 
purchases elsewhere of stationery and other 
office supplies (excluding items not ordinarily 
available in the Senate stationery room) for 
use for official business in an office main- 
tained by a Senator in his home State. Any 
part of the allowance for stationery which 
remains unobligated at the end of the fiscal 
year 1967 or any subsequent fiscal year shall 
be withdrawn from the revolving fund estab- 
lished by the Third Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1957 (71 Stat. 188; 2 U.S.C. 46a—1) 
and covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury.“ 

On page 16, strike out the period at the end 
of line 4 and insert in lieu thereof a colon 
and the following: 

“Provided, That the stationery allowance, 
as authorized by law, for such session or any 
subsequent session, shall hereafter be avail- 
able only for (1) purchases made through the 
House stationery room of stationery and 
other office supplies for use for official busi- 
ness, and (2) reimbursement upon presenta- 
tion of receipted invoices for purchases else- 
where of stationery and other office supplies 
(excluding items not ordinarily available in 
the House stationery room) for use for offl- 
cial business in an office maintained by a 


Member in his home State. Any part of the 


stationery allowance which remains unobli- 
gated at the end of the session for which it 
is available, beginning with the first session 
of the Ninetieth Congress, shall be withdrawn 
from the revolving fund established by the 
Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 1948 
(61 Stat. 366; 2 U.S.C, 46b-1) and covered 
into the general fund of the Treasury.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
amendment does not change the defini- 
tion at all of the type of stationery al- 
lowances to which we are now entitled. 
At the end of the year if Senator X has 
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$1,000 or $1,500 left over and he has 
spent up to that amount of money back 
in his State all he does is submit a 
voucher to the Disbursing Office showing 
expenditures for official business and 
collect. On telephone calls if we have 
calls back in the State, we itemize them 
as official calls and are reimbursed under 
the existing law. 

This amendment would use exactly 
the same formula. Now the only differ- 
ence is that if a Senator does not use his 
telephone allowance, it automatically re- 
verts to the Treasury. That is all that I 
am suggesting here for the stationery 
allowance. 

The difference between this amend- 
ment and the existing law is that a Sen- 
ator would be reimbursed only for actual 
expenditures. This is on the premise 
that it does not belong to the Senator if 
he has not spent it for office supplies. It 
should automatically go back to the 
Treasury as in the case of every other 
allowance that is made available for a 
senatorial office. 

I hope that the manager of the bill is 
willing to accept this amendment. I 
hope that the Senate will support the 
amendment. 

I had this question up for considera- 
tion last year, and the suggestion was 
made that we carry it over to see if the 
committee could work the matter out. 
Apparently we have not been able to 
work it out, and I think it is time that 
we settle this question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware knows, the amendment leaving the 
current language in the bill was ap- 
proved by the full committee by a rather 
heavy vote. The language put in the bill 
by the subcommittee was stricken out. 

As I gather from hearing the reading 
of the Senator’s amendment, the lan- 
guage he added does not include the 
certification and definition of necessary 
official expenditures as provided in the 
subcommittee amendment, to be pro- 
vided by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
amendment does not change the defini- 
tion at all from what is contained in the 
existing law. I did not think that I, asa 
single Senator, should tamper with that 
provision. If the existing law does not 
cover all the items some think it should, 
we should amend that law. But this 
would come under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

I am merely using the identical for- 
mula for stationery and office supplies as 
is now in effect under existing law. I did 
not change it, and I do not propose to 
change it. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator propose this as one amend- 
ment or as two amendments? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I was going to offer the meas- 
ure as a joint amendment and ask that 
the two be considered together. I un- 


_ derstand that they could be voted on 


separately or together. However, I think 
we should vote on them together. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, may 
we be advised whether, if this language 
amends the Senate provisions on sta- 
tionery allowance, and then, on page 16, 
amends the House language on station- 
ery allowance, it would be considered as 
joint amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments are two separate amend- 
ments, but the Senator can ask that they 
be considered together. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be considered together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Delaware? 

There being no objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have conferred with a number of Sen- 
ators who were interested in the amend- 
ment. I would like to know if they have 
anything to add at this time to the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as I 
understand the situation, the Senator is 
offering what is, in effect, a dual amend- 
ment, but he wants the amendments to 
be voted on together. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. My understanding 
is that while the subcommittee did orig- 
inally approve the language which would 
have dealt with the Senate only, that 
proposal was rejected by the full com- 
mittee. 

I have talked with some of the mem- 
bers of the committee. It is my under- 
standing that one of the major objec- 
tions to agreeing to the amendment at 
that time was that it dealt only with the 
Senate. It was felt that we should not 
write different rules for the House and 
for the Senate. I agree with that inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is offer- 
ing the two amendments together and 
is requesting that they be voted on at one 
time. The total substance of the two 
amendments is that the change in the 
law would apply both to the Senate and 
the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. My original thought 
was that it would be easier to get it 
through the Senate first. I was advised 
differently, and I think that advice is 
quite proper. That is what I wanted to 
do first, and I was glad to accept the 
suggestion. 

Mr. STENNIS. The division in the 
committee was not so much of what 
would become of the funds. The major 
and practical part of the division in the 
committee concerned the belief that if 
the change was going to be made, it 
ought to be made simultaneously in the 
two Houses. The Senator now proposes 
to do that exact thing, as I understand it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. The only reason the 
Senator offers his proposal as two 
amendments, as the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi understands it, is to meet a par- 
liamentary situation, and he is asking for 
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pag on both amendments at the same 
e. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. Under the parlia- 
mentary rules they would have to be 
offered as separate amendments and 
voted on separately. I asked for and 
obtained unanimous consent that the 
amendments be considered en bloc, so 
they will now be voted on together. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the sentiment 
of many members of the committee was 
that both Houses should move together, 
and that there would be an effort later 
to have some adjustment made to cover 
both Houses at the same time. 

So in view of the Senator’s position 
with reference to the amendments, the 
substance of them being one amendment, 
I shall support the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

I emphasize again that I do not pro- 
pose a change—either restricting or lib- 
eralizing—in existing rules. Nor does 
the amendment reduce or change the 
amount that is available to any indi- 
vidual Senator. Quite to the contrary, 
the Senate bill increases the allowances 
for the larger States. I support that 
position. 

The Senator from Oklahoma will re- 
member that when I was testifying be- 
fore the committee I made the point that 
if Senators from the larger States felt 
that they needed a larger allowance—and 
I think some do need it—I would not 
oppose it. I am aware that we who 
represent the small States have the same 
status as Senators who represent the 
large States. I represent a small State, 
of which I am justly proud. Likewise we 
are all Senators of the United States. 
We do not represent only our individual 
States, but we are elected by the con- 
stituencies of our States. 

The constituents of the Senators from 
California, New York, Rhode Island, and 
other States go to their respective Sen- 
ators. Senators representing States 
having populations of several million 
receive a larger volume of mail and need 
much more money to run their offices. 

I have always supported adequate 
allowances for senatorial offices, whether 
for stationery or other items essential in 
the official operation of the office, because 
I do not believe a Senator should have to 
dip into his pocket to defray the legiti- 
mate costs of operating his office. If 
there is one thing we do not want it is 
that the Senate develop into a rich man’s 
club and that the people should have to 
consult Dun & Bradstreet to ascertain the 
financial rating of a candidate before 
they could determine whether they 
would support him. 

I have never opposed paying the legiti- 
mate costs of operating a senatorial 
office, and I shall not in the future. I 
merely ask that any amount that is un- 
expended revert to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know that the Sen- 
ator was merely exercising some defer- 
ence toward the Senator from Rhode 
Island by placing Rhode Island alongside 
New York and California. But the 
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Recor» should show that Rhode Island 
would not benefit by any increase in 
funds. Rhode Island is one of the smaller 
States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I realize 
that, but I am sure that the Senator 
from Rhode Island will agree with my 
statement that Senators from the large 
States do need extra money. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, I agree. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
support such a proposal. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. I 
support such increases for such States 
on their requirements. At the same time 
I would defend, and be the first to de- 
fend, the rights and prestige of the small 
States. Iam not belittling or downgrad- 
ing the small States. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Iam in sympathy with 
the Senator’s purpose of having unused 
allowances returned to the Treasury. 
The Senator might well consider adding 
to his amendment—or at least the Senate 
should consider such a proposal—a pro- 
vision to reimburse those who use more 
than their allowance, and who must use 
their own money to make up the 
difference. 

Twenty years ago, when I was serving 
my first term in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I began preparing and send- 
ing home reports to my constituents in 
the form of newsletters. At that time, 
it was not a general practice. I doubt 
whether there were more than 15 or 20 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who sent them. Over the years, how- 
ever, it has become a general if not a 
universal practice; and I believe that a 
majority of the Members of both 
branches of Congress send home a news- 
letter, a report or information in some 
form to the people in their States as to 
what is taking place in Congress—and, 
incidentally, the viewpoint of their Sen- 
ators or Representatives on issues of vital 
interest. 

Having pioneered in this field and de- 
veloped it, I admit that perhaps the 
Senator from New Hampshire does it on 
a more widespread basis than many other 
Members of Congress. 

But through the years, this Senator 
has prepared and maintained an up-to- 
date mailing list. It is not a political 
mailing list. It contains, as far as pos- 
sible, the names of every teacher, every 
clergyman, every farmer, every banker, 
and other categories in his State, regard- 
less of their party affiliations. He has 
maintained this list to the point that 
now, every 2 weeks, while the Senate is 
in session, he sends approximately 95,000 
to 100,000 copies of the reports, ad- 
dressed to families or individuals in New 
Hampshire. 

It is the contention of this Senator 
that such a practice is beneficial to the 
people, particularly the young people in 
the schools. Incidentally, each of my 
colleagues from my own State—my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator MCINTYRE, 
and both our Representatives—follow 
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the same practice. I do not know in 
what numbers their reports are mailed. 

But let this be known: The maintain- 
ing and keeping up to date of an ac- 
curate mailing list—bearing in mind 
that we cannot broadcast our material 
as the House does, addressed to “Box- 
holder“ involves expense for which I 
am sure I would not, and I am sure no 
one would, expect to be reimbursed. The 
fact remains that just the buying of the 
plates for the Addressograph, alone, 
places an extremely heavy drain on our 
stationery allowance. 

Prior to World War I, every Senator 
was allowed as much paper for offset 
printing and envelopes as he needed. 
During World War II, when it was nec- 
essary not only to conserve paper but 
also to lessen the burden on the mails, 
that amount was reduced, so that a Sen- 
ator had the privilege of using 10,000 
sheets of paper and 10,000 envelopes a 
month, 

Five years ago, this Senator began to 
complain to the committee and to his 
floor leader and to the Policy Committee, 
asking that the allowance be liberalized. 

I well remember the day that my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the minority leader, 
came to me and said that he had secured 
all my desires. He had arranged for the 
10,000 sheets a month to be increased to 
15,000 sheets a month. My requirement 
of 95,000 to 100,000 twice a month means 
a total of 190,000 to 200,00 each month. 
I checked in my office before I came here, 
and I discovered, I might add, that this is 
done not just in election years, but also in 
every year of the six-year term, as far as 
I am concerned that in fiscal 1966, this 
Senator had to pay into his stationery 
account just one check of $1,250 from his 
own pocket as well as other amounts 
throughout the years, for the excess of 
necessary paper and envelopes that he 
needed to purchase. 

The amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware is not of much 
concern to this Senator, because since the 
first year I served in Congress, 20 years 
ago, I have never failed to exceed my sta- 
tionery allowance, for the reasons just 
stated. 

I suspect that the Senator whom I see 
on his feet now will have something to 
say about this matter. 

It seems to me that if it is to be pro- 
vided—and properly so—that unused 
stationery allowances revert, I believe 
that at the same time, in justice to the 
Senate and in justice to the people who 
benefit by all the information that comes 
from the Capitol—from the men and 
women who represent them in the Con- 
gress—Senators and Representatives 
should be permitted a larger allowance, 
as long as they take it in stationery items, 
in paper or envelopes, and use it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator for his remarks. I am not 
in disagreement with what he has said. 
The adoption of this amendment cer- 
tainly would not affect him. 

As to the allowances, I said earlier, and 
I repeat again, that I am not opposing 
the increase in the stationery allowance 
for some of the larger States. I do not 
know whether this increased allowance 
affects the Senator’s State or not. 
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I believe that the Federal Government 
should underwrite the official costs of our 
offices. All I am saying is that if there 
is some left over it should not go into the 
pocket of a Senator or Congressman. 

I agree with what the Senator has said. 
This would not change the use of this 
money for stationery and office supplies 
at all. It would not change that point 
one iota. 

Since I have been in the Senate, if I re- 
call correctly, the first allowance was 
either $300 or $500; this was about 20 
years ago. I am now allowed $2,400. 
When this allowance was raised from 
$1,800 to $2,400, I supported it. I said 
that I did not need it for my office, but 
those States that did need it could use it. 
I said that as to those offices that did not 
need it it would not cost any more money; 
it would merely increase the amount re- 
funded to the Treasury. I believe that 
should be the principle on which we 
should operate. 

To the extent that any part of this 
allowance is not used for the purpose for 
which it was intended—namely, the pur- 
chase of office supplies and stationery for 
official use—we have no right to claim it. 

The adoption of this amendment would 
require us to produce vouchers showing 
purchases of such official supplies before 
we could be reimbursed. 

So long as the money is spent to con- 
duct the official business of our offices I 
have no objection to this money being 
used, and the adoption of this amend- 
ment would not change one dime, either 
way, the position of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, as he has outlined it. 

Mr. COTTON. I would like to add one 
point with regard to the folding room. 

I wish to say, for the record, that I 
commend the people who work in and 
who operate the folding room, who print 
and stuff and mail the material sent out 
by the Members of the Senate. I wish to 
commend them because they work long 
hours, they are most accommodating 
when one is eager to get something out, 
and they are dedicated to doing a good 
job. 

In all the years I have been in the Sen- 
ate, I have never seen the slightest tend- 
ency to discriminate in the folding 
room. I believe that a minority Repub- 
lican receives exactly the same consid- 
eration and the same attention as a ma- 
jority Democrat—even the same as the 
leadership—and I am grateful for that. 

However, I have observed that some 
delays are being experienced at present 
in handling the huge volume of material 
passing through the folding room. It 
is my conviction that they now are un- 
derstaffed, and I feel strongly that ade- 
quate provision should be made for suffi- 
cient personnel to maintain the high 
standard of efficiency of this excellent 
facility. 

It is fine to save a few hundred dollars 
and turn it back into the Treasury, and 
I commend any Senator who wishes to 
see that that is done. However, it is a 
matter of legitimate interest to the peo- 
ple of this country to know, directly 
from us, and not from some columnist or 
some television commentator, what is 
actually going on in the Senate. The 
people of our States have a right to 
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know what is going on and what our 
position is on various matters. The 
young people of our States have a right— 
it is beneficial to them—to be in direct 
communication with and have informa- 
tion from their Senators and Represent- 
atives. 

I have spoken about this for years. I 
hope that with all this furor about the 
stationery allowance, we show our con- 
stituents a little more consideration. If 
we adopt this amendment—to which I 
could not possibly object, because it 
would not affect me I believe that at 
the same time Senators should not be 
scrimped with respect to the number of 
sheets of paper they can have to com- 
municate with their constituents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. BARTLETT 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND]. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Senator, by asking for the yeas and nays, 
anticipated what I was about to say, be- 
cause I was about to make that inquiry 
of him. 

In discussing this amendment briefly, 
I wish to say that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton] could have 
added to his remarks the reference to 
his newsletter that it is sent out on a 
nonbipartisan basis. 

I have been a happy recipient since 
the days of long ago when I had not a 
single gray hair. American journalism 
or literature, or both, would have been 
the loser or losers. It is one of the wit- 
tiest columns, as well as one of the most 
observant columns I have ever read. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. WILLIAMS], whose State, to- 
gether with mine, goes to make up the 
two largest States in the Union, that my 
interest in the stationery allowance is 
academic because each year I succeed in 
overdrawing my account and, therefore, 
I am required to pay into the fund in- 
stead of otherwise. 

I wish to explain to the Senator why 
I am going to vote against the amend- 
ment. I shall vote against the amend- 
ment for the simple reason, the main 
reason, and the only reason that I have 
a very profound belief that it is our busi- 
ness to take care of our business here 
in the Senate and we should allow the 
House of Representatives to take care of 
its own business. I cannot, by my vote, 
seek to regulate the affairs and business 
of the House of Representatives. Were 
this amendment to apply only to the 
Senate, I would clearly vote with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
always felt that the allowance for sta- 
tionery was being properly interpreted 
by Senate officials in that they be per- 
mitted out of that allowance reimburse- 
ment to be made for such things as radio 
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clips made in communicating with our 
people back home, television films for 
the same purpose, newspaper subscrip- 
tions for local newspapers, or news- 
papers from our States, so that commu- 
nication could be preserved between our 
offices and the people of our States. 

I have found repeatedly that in news- 
papers, for instance, in the editorials, 
news columns, and in the contributors’ 
columns, that there are items that lead to 
correspondence and contacts between my 
office and my people back home. 

I found through the years also that it 
is very useful to use television and radio. 
As a rule, the radio stations are glad to 
give the time as a contribution in the 
interest of public service. The making 
of television films and radio clips is an 
expensive business, as well as the ex- 
pense that is involved of sending them 
back and forth. 

I wonder if the Senator, by his amend- 
ment, means to preclude any of these 
activities being paid out of the station- 
ery fund which, as I said in the begin- 
ning, has been interpreted as being de- 
signed to permit our communications, 
free and ample, between the offices of 
Senators in Washington and their con- 
stituents in the States they represent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I could 
not answer the question of the Senator 
except to say that the amendment is 
drawn so as not to change in one iota 
the present definition of approved allow- 
ances. It may or may not be permissi- 
ble, but if it is, it is; and if it is not, it is 
not. I was advised that if I tried to 
change the definition of existing law to 
expand or restrict it would be legislation 
subject to a point of order. 

I tried to follow the definition of sta- 
tionery and office supplies as it is and 
always has been interpreted so that it 
would not change in one iota the present 
law. If present law does not cover some 
item that should be covered, then the 
rules could be changed. I speak with 
reference to the Senator’s remarks with 
regard to radio clips; I would make a 
guess that they would not be covered 
because I doubt if radio clips were heard 
of at the time that these rules were made. 
Radio clips have been developed in re- 
cent years. 

The Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration outlines the definitions. I made 
no effort to change in any way the exist- 
ing definitions. I had no intention of 
doing so and am specifically trying to 
stay away from that argument. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
Senator explaining that the amendment 
makes no provision for such activities as 
I mentioned and such activities as men- 
tioned by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Cotton], who has followed a 
custom which is followed by most Sena- 
tors. Ihave a biweekly letter, as does he. 

I cannot support the amendment of 
the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Sta- 
tionery and office supplies for official use 
are covered. The point of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton] was 
that he was spending more than his al- 
lowance. This does not increase or re- 
duce his allowance. Certainly the paper 
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on which his letters are printed is sta- 
tionery. That is clear. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator spoke of 
the Address-O-Graph and other expenses 
in connection with his letter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I could 
not answer that point. I do not know 
how far that is covered. The rejection of 
the amendment will not cover them if 
they are not covered. The stationery al- 
lowance as now provided is not changed. 

If there is something that should be 
covered that is not covered, the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration should 
be approached and the rules changed. I 
did not intend to change the rule to ex- 
pand or restrict them under my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
insists upon such strict wording in his 
amendment and in his interpretation be- 
cause it seems to me that the expenses in 
connection with sending newsletters, 
such as the addressograph and plates, 
are fully covered and should be covered; 
they are not stationery and cannot be 
bought at the stationery store. 

As to the other items, even though 
radio clips and television films were not 
known of at the time the original word- 
ing was set up, they have been allowed 
under the practice of the Senate. It is 
apparent that the Senator does not think 
they should be provided for. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Florida misunderstood me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think that the word- 
ing is too strict and I think that the 
intention of the Senator is too strict. He 
goes a good deal further in restricting 
the requirement than it has been inter- 
preted, which is to allow for communica- 
tions generally between the Senator and 
his constituents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator has misunderstood. I did not 
place a strict or liberal interpretation on 
the present law. Iam not trying to inter- 
pret existing law. I am leaving that 
matter as it is. 

The only purpose of the amendment is 
to provide that if there is any part of 
the stationery allowance on June 30 
which a Member of the Senate has that 
was not used for the purposes outlined 
under the present law it automatically 
goes back to the Federal Treasury. 

Why should it not? Otherwise, it 
would go into our pockets. This is not 
the way to supplement our salaries. The 
adoption of the amendment would not 
eliminate the payment of a single item 
permissible today under existing law 
when such is needed in the official dis- 
charge of the duties of our offices. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hotianp] has brought up an important 
item of the expense of running a Senate 
office, that of newspaper subscriptions. 
I consider getting the newspapers from 
my home State to be an important part 
of my business. It is important to me 
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to know what is going on in North Dako- 
e and what people back home are think- 

g. 

Since I have served in the Senate, I 
have subscribed to all the daily news- 
papers, and most of the weekly newspa- 
pers published in North Dakota. Each 
year, out of my own pocket, I spend ap- 
proximately $750 for newspapers. This 
would amount to more than $15,000 dur- 
ing the years I have been a Member of 
the Senate. This is a legitimate office 
expense, but it is one which we have to 
pay out of our own pockets. 

It makes little difference to me wheth- 
er this motion is passed or defeated. 

I usually spend little more than the 
amount of my stationery account and 
occasionally I withdraw a small amount 
at the end of the year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
25 Senator from Delaware yield fur- 

er? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
North Dakota is calling attention to ex- 
actly the same experience that I have 
had, The payments that he has had at 
the end of the year, which have always 
been small, have not begun to reimburse 
him for the contributions he has made 
by way of expenditures on newspaper 
subscriptions, radio clips, and television 
films. They are a necessary part of com- 
municating with the people of our States 
to find out what the people are think- 
ing and to be able to respond to them 
in kind. This has as much to do with 
representing the people of our States 
as the buying of ordinary white paper, 
with nothing on it, from the stationery 
store. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I shall be brief. I am ready 
to vote. If newspapers are not in to- 
day they are notin tomorrow. This does 
not put any item in or out. It does not 
change existing law one iota. It makes 
an allowance for the payment of pur- 
chases of stationery and office supplies 
such as are allowed today. The amend- 
ment would also provide for reimburse- 
ment upon presentation of the receipted 
invoices of purchases made elsewhere of 
these same items. 

If these purchases are made in the 
Senator’s home State they are covered. 
I repeat, we are not trying to restrict 
them, but leave them as outlined under 
existing law. 

All that my amendment would provide 
is that that part which is not used to 
pay for the purchase of supplies and 
stationery for the office as defined in 
the law, will go back into the Federal 
Treasury. It would not go into my 
pocket or any other Senator’s pocket 
as extra compensation. 

The answer is simple. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp my 
statement, which is similar to that re- 
ceived by other Senators at the end of 
each year showing their balances. 

All that this statement needed was my 
signature, and the $1,521.69 would have 
been mine. Why? 

Congress has asked the American 
businessman to render a full accounting 
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of his expense accounts. Why should 
Members of Congress not do likewise? 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
To: Hon. JoHN J. WILIANIS, U.S. Senator. 
For commutation of allowance for stationery 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966: 
By amount of allowance from 
July 1 to June 30, 1966______ $2, 400. 00 
To stationery furnished in kind_ 878.31 


1, 521. 69 


Certified correct: 
HARRY F. SONNENBERG, 
Keeper of Stationery. 
Acknowledged correct: 


United States Senator. 
Approved: 


Chairman, Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana IMr. 
BayH], the Senator from Illinois iMr. 
Dovetas], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHe], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Lan- 
BOROUGH] are necessarily absent, 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
Jorpan], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. PEARSON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] is detained on official business, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] 
would each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 25, as follows: 


[No. 165 Leg.] 
YEAS—56 
Aiken Clark Fulbright 
Bennett Griffin 
Cotton Harris 
Brewster Curtis Hickenlooper 
Burdick Dominick Hil 
Byrd, Va. Eastland Hruska 
Byrd, W.Va. Ellender Jackson 
Carlson nin Javits 
Church Pong Kuchel 
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Magnuson Nelson Simpson 

eld Neuberger Sparkman 
McIntyre Pastore Stennis 
Mondale Pell Symington 
Monroney Prouty Thurmond 
Montoya Proxmire Tower 
Morse Randolph Tydings 
Morton Ribicoff Wiliams, N.J. 
Mundt Robertson Williams, Del. 
Murphy Saltonstall 

NAYS—25 
Anderson Jordan, N.C, Moss 
Bartlett Kennedy, Mass. Muskie 
Bible Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Cannon Long, Mo. Smith 
Dodd Long, La. Talmadge 
Ervin McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 
Hart McGee Young, Ohio 
Holland McGovern 
Inouye Metcalf 
NOT VOTING—19 

Allott Gruening Pearson 
Bass Hartke Russell, S.C. 
Bayh Hayden Russell, Ga. 
Case Jordan, Idaho Smathers 
Dirksen Lausche Yarborough 
Douglas McClellan 
Gore Miller 


So the amendments of Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware were agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the third reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 15456) was passed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on 
the points of disagreement, and that the 
Chair appoint conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. McGovern in the 
chair) appointed Messrs. MOoNRONEY, 
BARTLETT, PROXMIRE, YARBOROUGH, Hay- 
DEN, SALTONSTALL, Younc of North Da- 
kota, and KucHet conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
with typical calm efficiency, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney!] steered the legislative 
appropriations measure to swift and 
overwhelming Senate approval. We are 
grateful always for the competence and 
skill he applies to all legislative pro- 
posals. The prompt success of this 
measure was just another in a long line 
of achievements obtained by Senator 
MOonrRONEY’s extremely capable talents. 

I emphasize, moreover, the highly co- 
operative efforts of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] who, as the ranking sub- 
committee member, joined to assure the 
Senate’s overwhelming support. Sena- 
tor SaLTONSTALL consistently serves this 
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body, and indeed the Nation, with deep 
devotion and unstinting dedication. His 
selfless and gracious cooperative work on 
this appropriation measure was certainly 
characteristic. We are grateful. 

And to the distinguished Senators 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] and 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon] as well as to the 
distinguished Senators from Maryland 
(Mr. T'yprncs] and Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] goes high commendation for as- 
sisting the efficient passage of this meas- 
ure and for offering their clear and ar- 
ticulate views on some of its important 
features. 

Finally, to the Senate as a whole, Iam 
once again grateful for swift yet orderly 
and thoughtful action on this proposal 
today. We all may be proud of another 
fine achievement. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask uanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, tomorrow 
we will take up Calendar No. 1342, H.R. 
4665, relating to the income tax treat- 
ment of exploration expenditures in the 
case of mining, in which Senators LONG, 
of Louisiana, Gore, HARTKE, RANDOLPH, 
Morton, METCALF, and Dominick are in- 
terested; and Calendar No. 1367, S. 2097, 
providing for judicial review of the con- 
stitutionality of grants or loans under 
certain acts, in which Senators Ervin, 
Javits, and Hart, are interested. 

This will put Senators on notice that 
these measures will be brought up. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR FULBRIGHT 
AND MEMBERS OF STAFF OF FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, each year 
when we have under consideration a 
foreign aid appropriation, or authoriza- 
tion, we hear it said that serving as floor 
manager of aid legislation is a thankless 
job. This year that seems to be more 
true than usual, Although we have 
spent 8 full, wearing days on this legis- 
lation, there have been none of the cus- 
tomary encomiums and lavish tributes 
distributed among managers, opponents, 
and staff members which usually accom- 
pany passage of a difficult piece of leg- 
islation. 

What has been said has appeared in 
the press columns and it has been abuse 
directed at the Senator from Arkansas 
because he could not salvage everything 
in the most unpopular legislation the 
Senate considers. 

Of course, these editorial writers and 
columnists who are longtime sycophants 
of foreign aid write with pens dipped in 
their great reservoirs of ignorance. 
They live in oblivion to the rising dis- 
trust of the aid program as a means of 
furthering sound foreign policy. They 
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have conveniently ignored the changes 
in the world in the last 2 or 3 years and 
the changes in the American position in 
the world. They conveniently ignore the 
fact that around the neck of foreign aid 
legislation hang the albatrosses of every 
foreign policy mistake the United States 
has made from one end of the world to 
the other. 

But the people and the Senate have 
not ignored them. These gratuitous 
press comments conveniently ignore the 
President’s press conference which coin- 
cided with the opening of the debate on 
the economic aid bill, where the Presi- 
dent of the United States blamed Con- 
gress for excessive spending. That press 
conference was widely interpreted on 
this floor as an invitation to cut the aid 
program, and yet the Senator from Ar- 
kansas is blamed by the press for not 
sustaining support for economic aid. 

I think it also appropriate to mention 
that of all Senators who serve as floor 
managers of legislation, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] alone serves 
without the benefit of unanimous consent 
agreements. That is because for several 
years I have objected to unanimous con- 
sent agreements in the consideration of 
foreign aid. I shall continue to so object. 
Perhaps it is a burden to its expedition 
in the Senate; but we need more, not less, 
debate and consideration of foreign pol- 
icy matters and this legislation is the 
only meaningful vehicle we have for such 
debate. Foreign aid above all other 
measures should be considered free from 
the guillotine of unanimous consent 
agreements. 

The floor manager of this bill, Senator 
FULBRIGHT, has labored here diligently 
day after day. He has not turned over 
his onerous task to someone else, though 
if he did, there would be no more critical 
press comments about his work. His pa- 
tience in the face of interruptions, delays, 
and unexpected debates and snags has 
been monumental, as it always is. 

But his biggest burden is the bill he 
has to conduct through the Senate. It 
is a bad program; it is ill-conceived and 
poorly managed and the Senate knows 
it. The American people have been sup- 
porting it for nearly 20 years and now 
the results are coming in at a critical 
time in our history and the public does 
not like what it sees. It does not like 
coming to realize that we have spent over 
$116 billion of its money in a so-called 
foreign aid program; and the people are 
now recognizing that a great deal of it 
was wasted. They recognize that the 
Comptroller General, in report after re- 
port, has made clear to Congress the in- 
efficiencies and waste of foreign aid. Yet 
Congress continues to waste the taxpay- 
ers’ money by the passage of bills on for- 
eign aid, without cutting them down to 
the size they ought to be cut down to. 
What we are not quite sure of is what to 
do about it. The Senator from Arkansas 
did much in committee to try to improve 
this measure so that when it came to the 
floor it would not be damaged any more 
than it was. 

My votes against these two foreign aid 
bills in no way diminishes my respect 
for the way in which the chairman of 
our committee has sought to salvage as 
much as could be salvaged from a bad 
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program. In light of the lack of interest 
from the administration, he has saved 
more of the program than I think de- 
served to have been saved, and certainly 
more than the program itself deserved. 

Mr. President, I not only want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senator 
from Arkansas for his leadership in 
connection with this bill, but I wish to 
pay high tribute, Mr. President, to Sen- 
ator FuLBRIGHT’s outstanding statesman- 
ship in Congress in connection with his 
work as chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. I also want to ex- 
press my thanks to the staff of the For- 
eign Relations Committee who have 
helped me greatly in connection with the 
aid legislation, especially the staff direc- 
tor, Carl Marcy, and committee counsel, 
Norvill Jones. 

But to the entire staff of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, I say that the Rec- 
orp should show they have performed 
outstanding work in carrying out the 
responsibilities of their appointments. 
Particularly, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] deserves, 
in my opinion, not only the words of 
praise that I have spoken about him this 
afternoon, but he also deserves the grat- 
itude of the U.S. Senate for his leader- 
ship as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
adjourn until 12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, in accordance with the pre- 
vious order, until 12 o’clock meridan to- 
morrow, Friday, July 29, 1966. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate July 28, 1966: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

W. Alexis Johnson, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career ambassa- 
dor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Japan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Jul 28, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Nathan Goodman, Monticello 
Orthodox Synagogue, Congregation Tif- 
ereth Israel, Monticello, N.Y., offered 
the following prayer: 


Donvay Wax 


Our Father who art in heaven: We 
invoke Thy blessing upon our country, 
the President of these United States, and 
all those who exercise just and rightful 
authority. 

Help us today, and every day, to be 
worthy of our rich heritage—this land of 
the free, and home of the brave. Let 
Thy light penetrate our midst, so that 
these dedicated men of the House of 
Representatives may recognize their 
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duties through the fog of our times. 
Grant them courage, so that they may be 
persevering in fulfilling our responsibil- 
ities to all countries threatened with the 
loss of democracy, despite the cost and 
sacrifice. 

Grant that these blessed United States 
of America may ever serve as a beacon 
light for liberty-loving people the world 
over. May freedom and equality, broth- 
erhood and peace fill our land, as the 
waters cover the sea. JX 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 12389. An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the de- 
velopment of the Arkansas Post National 
Memorial; and 

H.R. 15225. An act to amend section 15d of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933 
to increase the amount of bonds which may 
be issued by the Tennesee Valley Authority. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 13277. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to provide 
for the reapportionment of the Legislature 
of the Virgin Islands. 


The message also announced thai the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1237. An act to encourage the creation 
of original ornamental designs of useful ar- 
ticles by protecting the authors of such de- 
signs for a limited time against unauthorized 
copying; 

S. 3238. An act for the relief of Miss 
Matsue Sato; 

S. 3254. An act to amend sections 2072 
and 2112 of title 28, United States Code, with 
respect to the scope of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure and to repeal inconsistent 
legislation; and 

S. 3583. An act to promote the foreign 
policy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples of the 
world in their efforts toward internal and 
external security. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3034) entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in feasibility investi- 
gations of certain water resource de- 
velopment proposals, requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. Jackson, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr, KucHEL, and Mr. ALLOTT to 
be conferees on the part cf the Senate. 


THE WISCONSIN MAJOR LEAGUE 
BASEBALL DECISION 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, in a 4-to-3 
decision yesterday, dismissed Wisconsin's 
case against major league baseball and 
the Atlanta Braves. 

Several items in their decision are 
worthy of brief comment: First, baseball 
is a monopoly; second, because it oper- 
ated throughout the Nation, Wisconsin 
was powerless to enforce its own anti- 
trust law; third, the silence of Congress 
indicated that Congress was content to 
let baseball police itself. 

As one reviews yesterday’s decision, 
one cannot but note the existing vacuum 
in law which protects the baseball mo- 
nopoly. As the court indicated, Wiscon- 
sin is powerless to act; the 1922 U.S. Su- 
preme Court decisions, which still apply, 
deny the Federal Government the right 
to act; and Congress, by its silence since 
then, has indicated that baseball should 
police itself, free from government ac- 
tion at either the Federal or State level. 

On January 25, 1965, I introduced H.R. 
3412, which would have included orga- 
nized baseball under the antitrust laws. 
In view of the Wisconsin decision, I be- 
lieve the Congress should now proceed to 
hold hearings and pass this bill. To say 
that baseball is a monopoly which oper- 
ates from coast to coast but that it 
should not be regulated by antitrust laws 
is totally inconsistent. 

Municipalities throughout the country 
have built large stadiums on the premise 
that major league baseball teams as ten- 
ants would provide a substantial part of 
the stadium’s revenue. Baseball, by its 
action in Milwaukee, has indicated that 
it feels no obligation to a community. 

To those Congressmen who have base- 
ball teams playing in publicly financed 
a watch out. Your turn may be 
next. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may have until midnight 
Saturday, July 30, to file a report on 
H.R. 13361. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DO SO-CALLED CIVIL RIGHTS 
GROUPS MARCH IN SUPPORT OF 
THEIR COUNTRY? 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
a sheet from the New York Times of 
Tuesday of this week, and today’s Wash- 
ington Daily News, both of which tell 
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about an American airman who escaped 
from a Communist prison camp with a 
companion, only to see his companion 
caught and beheaded by the North Viet- 
namese. 

Mr. Speaker, in the same issue of both 
papers there is told the story about the 
North Vietnamese troops shooting all of 
the wounded they could find who 
moved—all of the wounded American 
marines they could find that were mov- 
ing, or who showed any signs of life 
whatsoever. 

Mr. Speaker, they methodically went 
around and shot them. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not seen a single 
item in the press or on television or in 
any other information or news media 
with reference to any of these beat- 
niks,” “peaceniks,” beardniks,“ or 
whatever kind of “niks” they are, pro- 
testing about these atrocities. 

Mr. Speaker, they will march at the 
slightest provocation over a phony pho- 
tograph from North Vietnam against the 
United States; they will march against 
their own country. But when these 
kinds of atrocities occur as seen here, 
would one of these outfits, or one of these 
members from the famous—or infam- 
ous—groups such as Stokely Carmichael 
represents, see fit to march to protest 
this kind of brutality. 

I ask this body and I ask them—are 
they Americans? Are they traitors? 
What kind of people are they? Does this 
war have two sides or is it only one-sided 
and we are always wrong in the minds 
of these characters who find refuge and 
freedom in this country? 


SHELVE THE “HIGH INTEREST ACT 
OF 1966” 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
“High Interest Act of 1966,” otherwise 
known as the Participation Sales Act, 
should be laid aside during this period 
of acute crisis in home mortgage financ- 
ing. The first offering, on June 9, of 
participations under that act led the up- 
ward parade of interest costs on Federal 
agencies to a new 45-year high when the 
participations with maturities of 2 to 5 
sna were offered on a 5.75-percent yield 


I have today introduced H.R. 16615 
which for a period of 1 year would pro- 
hibit the sale of participations by Fannie 
Mae other than those issued with respect 
to housing mortgages held by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. This bill 
will implement one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Republican members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee con- 
tained in their joint statement of July 
25 calling for “immediate suspension” of 
any further issues of Fannie’ Mae par- 
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ticipation sales other than for VA and 
FHA pooled housing mortgages. 

Mr. Speaker, the crisis in home mort- 
gage financing is so acute that every dol- 
lar that Fannie Mae can raise in the cap- 
ital markets should go to alleviating this 
acute shortage of credit in home finan- 
cing. We simply cannot allow Fannie 
Mae to serve as a “Federal hockshop” 
in financing the needs of other Govern- 
ment agencies to achieve budgetary gim- 
mickry. 

The other Republican members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, to- 
gether with the House Republican policy 
committee, join with me in calling for 
immediate action on this bill. It is one 
step the Congress can take to help alle- 
viate the critical money mortgage crisis 
existing today. Fannie Mae is a home 
mortgage market facility. We should 
preserve its basic purpose. 


THE BREAD TAX 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, con- 
trary to widespread misconception, the 
bread tax was not repealed last year by 
Congress. Although an increase in the 
bread tax was rejected, the Congress re- 
tained the same tax enacted the year 
before. 

The bread tax was the first revenue 
measure requested under the adminis- 
tration of President Johnson. It was 
enacted in 1964 and is still on the books. 

Bread and other wheat-food products 
are being taxed at the annual rate of 
over $375 million. 

The tax takes the form of a processing 
charge made against wheat milled for 
human consumption. Curiously, wheat 
for babies—and other people—is taxed 
but not wheat for hogs or chickens. 

The tax is 75 cents for each bushel of 
wheat and of course becomes a part of 
the cost of ingredients for bread and 
other fiour products. It amounts to 1.4 
cents per 1-pound loaf of bread. 

Due to rising costs in manufacturing, 
including wheat, flour prices have in- 
creased about 15 percent in the past 
year. Bread is up nearly 2 cents a 
loaf—this increase being almost pre- 
cisely the value of the bread tax. 

During consideration of last year’s 
farm bill I offered an amendment to 
strike the bread tax completely—not 
just the proposed increase which would 
have boosted the processing fee from 75 
cents to about $1.30 per bushel. 

I argued that the bread tax hits low- 
income people hardest because bread 
and other wheat products become more 
important diet items as family income 
goes down. Department of Agriculture 
statistics show dramatically that the 
volume of wheat products in a person’s 
diet responds in inverse ratio to income. 

Those penalized the most by this un- 
conscionable tax are poor people and 
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elderly people on fixed incomes who are 
least able to fight back against inflation. 

It is in effect a tax on poor people and, 
as such, an antipoverty program in re- 
verse. Of all the multitude of costly 
farm programs, the wheat program is 
the only one financed by a processing 
tax. I have never been able to compre- 
hend why daily bread should be singled 
out for this harsh treatment. The cost 
of the wheat program, like that of all 
other farm programs, should be spread 
among all taxpayers and not loaded un- 
fairly on those least able to pay. 

Therefore, I have today introduced a 
bill to repeal the entire bread tax effec- 
tive immediately. Wheat millers would 
not be required to pay the tax and the 
cost of the program would be financed 
from general revenue. The price of 
wheat to farmers would not be affected. 
With bread prices up, and other living 
costs still climbing, the tax is even more 
indefensible than it was when enacted 
2 years ago. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a joint resolution 
which could guarantee immediate re- 
sumption of air service by the five major 
airlines struck by the International As- 
sociation of Machinists on July 8. 

My resolution, Mr. Speaker, will pro- 
vide for immediate resumption of airline 
services so vital to our Nation's health, 
safety, and defense, while the parties to 
the dispute attempt to resolve the issues 
through collective bargaining. 

In my judgment, this resolution should 
be enacted promptly so that our economy 
can begin to move forward again and so 
that the many thousands of people who 
depend on air services may once again 
enjoy the benefits of air travel. 

This resolution would allow air service 
operations to be resumed immediately 
and without resorting to seizure of the 
airlines and without the onus of com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

The President has publicly stated 
that all available legal means to end this 
strike have failed to bring about a settle- 
ment. The Congress must and should 
act quickly in this time of crisis. I ask 
prompt and unanimous adoption of this 
resolution. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 184] 

Andrews, Jones, Mo Murray 

Glenn Kee Nedzi 
Baring King, N.Y. Pool 
Callaway Landrum Powell 
Clevenger McEwen Rivers, Alaska 
Dawson McMillan Scott 
Duncan, Oreg. Martin, Ala. Teague, Tex. 
Edwards, La. Martin, Mass. Toll 
Ellsworth Michel Trimble 
Evins, Tenn. Miller Tuten 
Pulton, Pa. Mills Watkins 
Green, Oreg. Moeller Weltner 
Greigg Morrison Wiilis 
Henderson Multer Young 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 391 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 14765) to as- 
sure nondiscrimination in Federal and 
State jury selection and service, to fa- 
cilitate the desegregation of public edu- 
cation and other public facilities, to pro- 
vide judicial relief against discrimina- 
tory housing practices, to prescribe 
penalties for certain acts of violence or 
intimidation, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the furthër 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 14765, with 
Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] had 1 hour 
and 12 minutes remaining, and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MeCurxoch! 
had 1 hour and 23 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Yesterday the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] asked me about the 
depth of the inquiry made by the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary among the 
judges as to title I of the administration 
bill. I now have that information from 
a staff of that committee. I think it is of 
interest to all of us. 

Every chief judge in every district and 
division of the Federal courts in the 
United States, a total of 90 judges, in- 
cluding the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Canal Zone, were asked 
to comment upon title I; 39 judges have 
acknowledged the inquiry; 1 was ill and 
could not report; 13 postponed comments 
on the title or failed to evaluate it; 25 
judges commented on the title. 
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Not one of them approved the title or 
recommended that it be passed. The 
comments of each stated or implied that 
they did not approve of the title or wished 
it changed or not passed. 

A number of judges recommended that 
it be referred to the Judicial Conference 
or other similar groups for study. 

Some liked certain provisions but ob- 
jected to the rigid rules, the uniformity, 
and the unrealism of other parts. 

No judge observed any need for chang- 
ing the existing rules as to Federal juries. 
A number said no change was warranted 
and that it could not be beneficial. 

A majority said that there was no dis- 
crimination or exclusion of any group 
under the present operations. 

No judge pointed out that there had 
been any successful challenges made to 
the present method in the selection of 
juries and said that even when chal- 
lenges were rarely made that to their 
knowledge none had been successful. 

I might say further, if the gentleman 
will yield further, that I also have here a 
letter from the chief judge of the western 
district of Michigan, in which he says 
in part: 

I sincerely hope that this brief statement 
in support of the present system, and in 
opposition to the proposed system, will be of 
assistance to you. 


In a letter from the chief judge of the 
southern district of Texas, he says among 
other things: 

Before such wholesale revision of our 
present system, I think inquiry should be 
made as to any instances wherein our sys- 
tem has not worked well. I am unaware of 
any cases where there have been miscar- 
riages of justice attributable to the method 
of selecting juries and that is the purpose 
which the jury is designed to serve. 


Mr. Chairman, the letters I have re- 
ferred to in part earlier in my remarks 
from the U.S. District Court of the 
Southern District of Texas and of the 
Western District of Michigan are as 
follows: 

U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS, 
Houston, Tex., July 25, 1966. 

Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 

Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Ervin: I acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of July Ist, together with 
copy of S. 3296, and note that you request 
my observations and comments with re- 
spect to the desirability of this legislation. 

From seventeen years experience on this 
bench, I have found the present method of 
selecting juries in this Court to be simple, 
efficient and practical. Certainly it is true in 
this District, and I believe equally so in the 
United States Courts throughout Texas and 
throughout the Nation, there has been no 
effort at any time to exclude qualified jurors 
by reason of race, religion or on any such 
basis. The procedures followed are designed 
to give a fair cross-section of the citizenship 
of this District, and in my judgment it has 
uniformly accomplished that purpose. For 
that reason, I am very dubious about any 
overall revision of the present method. Un- 
less there be clear examples of some defi- 
ciency in the present system, I should be 
inclined to go with the present method 
which has proved its worth over a long period 
of time. 

Addressing myself more specifically to 
the provisions of S. 3296, I will say that the 
use of voter registration lists is an entirely 
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proper source from which to select jurors’ 
names. In this District we use this as a 
primary source, although we do from time 
to time have resort to membership rolls in 
labor unions, Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Club and other civic or fraternal organiza- 
tions. I would doubt the wisdom of restrict- 
ing the choice to that single source. 

The provision of paragraph (b), page 4, 
line 4, providing that at least one per cent 
of the total number of registered voters shall 
be placed in the jury wheel will cause a great 
and unnecessary burden upon the commis- 
sioner and the clerk. I would estimate that 
in the Houston Division of this District there 
are perhaps 700,000 registered voters. I see 
no benefit to be derived by having some 
7,000 to 8,000 names in the jury wheel, 
which is to be emptied and refilled every 
second year. If a jury panel of some 60 to 
70 jurors is to be drawn, which is about 
average, if there are perhaps 500 names in 
the wheel there is ample opportunity for the 
element of chance to play its part in the 
drawing of the names, 

The sentence beginning on line 18 of page 
5 provides that each person whose name is 
drawn “shall appear before the clerk and 
fill out a juror qualification form”. I see 
little advantage, and great trouble and ex- 
pense in requiring this be done in the pres- 
ence of the clerk. A great many of our jurors 
must drive 75 or 100 miles to attend court. 
It is enough of an imposition upon them 
without requiring a preliminary trip to fill 
out a simple form in the presence of the 
clerk. Isee no reason why this might not be 
done by the juror at home and mailed in to 
the clerk. 

The sentence beginning on the last line 
of page 5, and continuing on page 6, provides 
that the form shall elicit the “name, address, 
age, sex, education, race, religion, occupation 
and citizenship . . .” of the juror. I think it 
very unwise that the question of the race or 
the religion, and perhaps the education of a 
juror should be injected into the manner of 
his selection. It simply invites questions as 
to whether a particular minority may or may 
not have been adequately represented in the 
selection of a jury. In the years I have been 
on this bench, there has seldom, if ever, been 
a panel without a very significant number of 
Negroes. Usually there are several on the 
panel of twelve ultimately chosen to try a 
case. There is no distinction between the 
way they are processed and every other juror 
is processed. The same is true as between 
Catholics and Protestants, Jews and Gentiles, 
and all other religions. Where that practice 
is followed, I think it unwise to inquire into 
matters of that nature which serve no part in 
qualification of jurors. Nor do I think it 
particularly appropriate for the lawyers who 
are selecting a jury to have before them the 
fact that certain named jurors belong to & 
particular religious faith. The result would 
be that the attorneys would make every 
effort to secure as many members of the jury 
of the same religion as the defendant; and 
would lead to efforts on their part to inject 
questions of religious bias or prejudice in 
the case. These things have no part in the 
administration of justice. 

Section 1867 (page 8, line 20) provides that 
the defendant may question or challenge the 
selection procedures “prior to the introduc- 
tion of evidence at the trial” and a similar 
provision is made with respect to civil cases 
in paragraph (b), beginning at page 9, line 
11. In my judgment any challenge to the 
method in which the jury is selected should 
be made much earlier than “prior to the 
introduction of evidence at the trial.“ You 
may understand that in many criminal cases 
(and, to a lesser extent, in some civil cases) 
the defendant will utilize every possible de- 
laying tactic to prevent the trial from going 
forward in an orderly fashion. If objection 
is made to the way that a jury panel has 
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been selected, a defendant should not be per- 
mitted to wait until the government is ready 
to go forward with its evidence to raise the 
point. This will cause delay and confusion, 
require the taking of evidence outside of the 
jury's presence, and is a matter which could 
and should be resolved long prior to trial. 

Section 1869, page 11, line 11, in my judg- 
ment is too restrictive in its provisions with 
regard to excusing jurors. A judge should 
be allowed wide discretion in this area. 
Mothers with small children frequently are 
excused; law enforcement officers, who ob- 
viously will not be chosen to serve on a crim- 
inal jury, frequently are excused, and other 
such situations frequently present them- 
selves. I see no advantage in restricting the 
judge's discretion in this fashion. 

I approve the increase in the fees provided 
in Section 102 (page 13, line 11). 

Before such wholesale revision of our pres- 
ent system, I think inquiry should be made 
as to any instances wherein our system has 
not worked well. I am unaware of any cases 
where there have been miscarriages of jus- 
tice attributable to the method of selecting 
juries and that is the purpose which the jury 
is designed to serve. 

Sincerely, 
Ben C. CONNALLY, 
Chief Judge. 


U.S. District Court, 
WESTERN DISTRICT oF MICHIGAN, 
July 25, 1966. 
Re S. 3296, civil rights bill. 
Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: This letter is in re- 
ply to your letter of July 1, 1966, relative to 
the jury system used in the Western District 
of Michigan, and any view which I may have 
as to the merits of S. 3296, with particular 
attention to the provisions of that bill as they 
relate to the jury selection methods of Fed- 
eral and State Courts. 

In brief let me say that I see no merit in 
the jury selection methods proposed in the 
legislation in question. I agree with Chief 
Judge McGuire that there are serious prob- 
lems in the use of the standards proposed in 
the bill. In this District we have used the 
key name system. 

I enclose to you copies of the letters uti- 
lized by the Clerk and the Jury Commissioner 
in soliciting the names of persons who may 
be used as jurors in this court. Periodically, 
the jury wheel is completely emptied and a 
new group of names is inserted. In addition 
the Clerk and the Jury Commissioner will in- 
sert new names at frequent intervals to in- 
sure that there will be an up-to-date group 
of jurors. 

After a name has been submitted to the 
Clerk and the Jury Commissioner a letter is 
addressed to the prospective juror, and I en- 
close copies of the letter which is utilized 
under those circumstances. With this let- 
ter is included a questionnaire relative to the 
qualifications of the proposed juror. 

Upon the drawing of names for a panel of 
jurors there is submitted the usual sum- 
mons which includes a questionnaire on the 
back, and an additional questionnaire, copies 
of which are enclosed. You will note that 
each letter and each questionnaire is self- 
explanatory. 

I call attention to the fact that the origi- 
nal letter to the so-called “key man” makes 
reference to the fact that jurors must be 
capable and impartial, and must be selected 
without regard to race, color, creed, politics, 
or station in life. Over the years we have 
been very proud of the quality of persons 
serving as jurors in this court. We have had 
laboring people, professional people, elderly 
people, young people, middle age people, col- 
ored people, white people, persons with nu- 
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merous college degrees, and persons who were 
not privileged to finish the elementary grades 
in school. Each of the persons who has been 
utilized as a juror in this District has demon- 
strated to his fellow citizens that he is ca- 
pable, that he is impartial, and that he is a 
fit person to serve as a juror and to judge 
the merits of controversies between his fel- 
low citizens, and controversies between the 
Government and his fellow citizens. 

During the 12 years that I have served on 
this Court I have never had a bad jury. 
There have been very rare instances when I 
have questioned the temperamental quali- 
fications of certain of the jurors. These 
occasions have been so rare that I could not 
now recall the name of any such juror. 

If jurors are drawn from the voting lists 
there will be numerous problems. In the 
first place, this is geographically a very ex- 
tended district, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain copies of the voter list from 
each municipality in which voters are regis- 
tered and to keep such lists up-to-date. 
There would be no assurance that the per- 
son would be capable of understanding many 
of the matters which are determined in the 
United States District Courts. 

I sincerely hope that this brief statement 
in support of the present system, and in op- 
position to the proposed system, will be of 
assistance to you and to the members of 
your committee and the Senate as a whole. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. WALLACE KENT. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield 30 seconds 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, it has not been made clear in the 
colloquy that has taken place what bill 
the Senator sent to the respective judges. 
Was it the bill that was reported from 
this committee with amendments, or was 
it the bill as it was originally introduced? 
Did the judges have an opportunity to 
comment on the amended bill that is 
now being considered by the House? 

Furthermore, the gentleman from 
North Carolina said that there have been 
no cases in which a conviction has been 
set aside because of the jury system used 
in a Federal court. I wish to direct his 
attention to the fact that on July 20 the 
fifth circuit set aside a conviction in a 
Federal court in the State of Georgia 
due to discrimination in the Federal jury 
selection system in that State. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for the pur- 
pose of replying to the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to our col- 
league on the committee, the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I express regret that 
the gentleman from Colorado has not 
listened to what I have said. My com- 
ment was a comment by the judges who 
responded to the inquiry of Senator 
ERVIN. 

I have here the transcript of the testi- 
mony of the clerks of the U.S. district 
courts before the Senate committee yes- 
terday afternoon, which I shall later go 
into and show that they have considered 
the new proposed legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Eighty Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 185] 
Abbitt Green, Oreg. Murray 
ws, Hanna Nedzi 

Glenn Hansen, Wash. O'Neill, Mass 
Ashley Henderson Pool 
Barin Jones, Mo. Powell 
Blatnik Karth Rogers, Tex. 
Brown, Calif. Kee Scott 
Callaway King, N.Y. Sikes 
Clark Smith, Calif. 
Clevenger Kluczynski Teague, Calif. 
Daddario Landrum Teague, Tex. 
Dawson Long, La. Toll 
Duncan, Oreg. McEwen Trimble 
Edwards, La McMillan Tuten 
Ellsworth Martin, Ala Watkins 
Evins, Tenn. Martin, Weltner 
Farnsley Michel Willis 
Fisher Miller Wilson, Bob 

y Mills Wilson, 

Fountain Moeller Charles H. 
Fulton, Pa. Morrison 
Fuqua Murphy, N.Y. 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill, 
H.R. 14765, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 370 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu] is recog- 
nized. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the distinguished minority leader 
[Mr. GERALD R. Ford] such time as he 
may desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the gentleman from 
Ohio yielding me this time. I take this 
time for the purpose of asking the dis- 
tinguished majority leader if he has any 
information for the benefit of the Com- 
mittee on what the schedule is for con- 
sideration of this bill this week and next. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distinguished 
minority leader, we will continue the 
consideration of this bill through today 
and tomorrow. Prior to adjournment 
tomorrow, we will ask to go over until 
Monday. But in no event will the House 
consider this bill on Saturday. We will 
continue the consideration of the bill on 


Monday next. 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, we are 
here to consider a bill—and I hope that 
my remarks will be considered construc- 
tive and objective—some phases of which 
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are not desired by the strongest propo- 
nents of civil rights. Oddly enough, par- 
ticularly title IV in its present form, will 
be less desired if watered down by the 
proponents. The bill in any form is cer- 
tainly not desired by those who feel that 
title IV injects the Federal Government 
into the ownership, sale and lease of pri- 
vate property contrary to established 
constitutional concepts in America. 
Among those concepts is not only the 
principle that a man’s home is his castle, 
but there is as well a basic constitutional 
right in America for a person who owns 
property to sell and lease that property 
to whomsoever he wishes. 

We have established the right to own 
property by statute. It is presently the 
right of any person to own property. But 
today we are indicted for suggesting that 
any person should not have that right to 
sell or lease the property he owns to 
anyone he wishes. Is the corollary right 
of sale or lease that is inherent in the 
right to own? Where is the corollary 
right to sell or lease? We are going 
to destroy it if we enact title IV in its 
present form. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill that in 
large part was hastily contrived in com- 
mittee. This is a bill which the commit- 
tee changed substantially, at the last 
minute in the committee. Many changes 
were made without adequate discussion 
and debate: for instance as it relates to 
a hearing board of title IV, as it relates 
to the other aspects of title IV, such as 
the complete substitute relating to 
exemptions that was offered, as it relates 
to title III, which was summarily adopted 
in subcommittee without adequate con- 
sideration and without hearings. This 
is a bill that comes before us in the heat 
of riots, in the heat of killings, in the 
heat of the hot civil rights summer, when 
feelings are high, and when it is almost 
impossible to get reasonable considera- 
tion of legislation. This is a bill in which 
we are injecting the Federal authority 
again into areas traditionally recognized 
as proper only for State action. 

As I have said, this is a bill which will 
not do the job. Even the proponents 
admit it, as title IV is presently watered 
down. This is not a bill that will bring 
about the millennium. 

I was very interested in the chairman’s 
initial remarks during discussion of the 
rule. Of course, I was not able to get 
time to speak on the rule. His initial re- 
marks on the rule, suggesting that those 
who would vote against the rule were, in 
fact, in some way not cognizant of the 
fact that there are demonstrations and 
violence going on—and they are serious 
in nature—were remarks that I, for one, 
do not accept. I, for one, disagree with 
that implication of the chairman. I, for 
one, urge that no one be misled into 
believing that passage of the bill as it 
has come out of the committee, even 
without changing a period or crossing a 
“t” will stop the rioting in America. 

Let us not misunderstand and let no 
one be misled into believing that this bill 
will satisfy the basic needs of minorities 
or of those who are in the ghettos. Their 
real needs are for jobs, training for jobs, 
if they are not properly trained. Their 
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real needs are proper education, ability 
to purchase adequate housing, and solu- 
tions to other basic problems of income. 
Measures like this bill certainly are not 
going to encourage the basic individual 
initiative of all American citizens, includ- 
ing those who live in the ghettos, to get 
out and earn a living for themselves and 
to make a way for themselves in America 
which has been the touchstone of great- 
ness of our Nation. 

The fundamentals of our Nation’s 
ghetto problem are not really dealt with 
in this legislation, and let us not kid 
anyone that all civil rights problems are 
certainly going to come to an end when 
this bill is passed, any more than they 
did when Congress enacted bills on civil 
rights in 1957, and 1960, 1964, and 1965. 

Let me say to you that I am here as one 
who supported the 1965 bill. I think I 
have pretty good credentials. And I 
want to say to you that this bill will not 
in its present form accomplish its adver- 
tised objectives. 

This bill is not going to accomplish that 
objective. This is not going to bring 
about the millennium of the solution of 
the plethora of problems relating to the 
ghettoes today. This is not going to 
settle the riots. 

Now, we are told that this is one bill 
that must be passed—and passed now— 
now—and it must be passed in its pres- 
ent form substantially. 

I just wonder what happened to the 
administration that is calling upon us to 
pass it hurriedly and pass it now, as the 
distinguished chairman exhorted us in 
his argument on the rule. What hap- 
pened to the administration between 
January, when the state of the Union 
message came up, and May 2, when the 
actual proposed legislation came up? 
Where then was the rush? Where was 
the emergency? Certainly, if this bill 
were the answer to the problem, who is 
most responsible that the problem is still 
with us today? Is it not the adminis- 
tration that waited from January, Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, to even bring a 
bill to the Congress of the United States 
with its recommendations? So I say the 
emergency nature is not and has by past 
inaction not been recognized by the ad- 
ministration. 

There is some good in a considerable 
part of this bill as I have indicated. As 
far as I am concerned, I have joined the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] in 
our minority views which I hope most of 
you have had an opportunity to read. 
These are the minority views, now ac- 
companying the bill but which we were 
not able to file with the bill on June 30, 
but which had to be filed July 14. 

With some of the objectives of the bill 
I am in accord. No one can argue with 
the basic objectives of title I, guarantee- 
ing the right of the litigant to have a 
panel made up of persons without regard 
to race, color, or creed. But let me point 
this out. Let us not again mislead the 
American people into believing the pas- 
sage of title I and title II is going to end 
up with the conclusion or result that 
there are going to be representatives of 
eee on every jury. That is not 

the case. This does not guarantee a mi- 
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nority member on every jury. All it does 
is provide that there shall not be dis- 
crimination in the makeup of the panel 
from which the jury is selected. 

Someone using peremptory challenges 
can still remove minority group members 
from the panel without explaining why. 
So the jury can end up with just as much 
discrimination through the peremptory 
challenge route, which obviously this 
Congress cannot touch and should not 
touch, as it can through the present 
route. 

So nobody is going to be guaranteed a 
right to have a minority member on the 
jury. If he is a Negro defendant, for 
instance, there is no guarantee he will 
have a Negro on the jury. I hope that 
is understood. Only does he have a right 
to make sure that Negroes are not ex- 
cluded from the panel as such, both in 
title I and title II. 

Relating to title I, as I say, the objec- 
tive is good. There has been a statute in 
existence for some time which does give 
a person the right in courts, in his case, 
to contest, if he feels there has been dis- 
crimination in selection of the jury or 
the panel. Title 42, United States Code, 
section 1983 has been on the books for 
some time. The remedy for the individ- 
ual is there now. It has been. That is 
with regard not only to Federal cases in 
Federal courts, but State as well. 

So let us not kid the American peo- 
ple that we are giving them a right toa 
minority member on a jury. Yes, we are 
giving a different remedy. But let us not 
kid them into believing we are giving 
them a new right. They have a right to 
sue or contest the discriminatory make- 
up of a panel for the jury today in both 
the Federal and State court. So that is 
not a new right which is created. There 
admittedly are created different means of 
carrying it out. I think that should be 
understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, McCULLOCH. I yield the gentle- 
man from Florida an additional 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr, CRAMER. Let us examine the 
bill further. The only way I know to get 
proposed legislation properly considered 
is to look at the bill itself. So let us look 
at it for a minute. What does title II do 
with relation to State juries? 

The objective is to try to make cer- 
tain that the panel, from which this jury 
is selected, at least, is made up in a non- 
discriminatory manner. 

Let us look at title II, page 52. Let us 
see what it will do. Let us look at the 
language on line 23. The Attorney Gen- 
eral can bring an action if he has rea- 
sonable grounds to believe any person 
has engaged in or is about to engage in 
any act or practice of discrimination.” 

It is not a “pattern or practice,” and 
that is the point I want to make. It is 
not a “pattern or practice.” Any single 
act on the part of any single State of- 
ficial or his appointee, who has the duty 
of making up a panel, is all that is in- 
volved. That single act shall bring in 
the power of the Federal Government, 
and bring the Attorney General down 
upon the heads of the local authorities. 
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It is not a “pattern or practice” or a 
series of such acts. 

I offered an amendment in the subcom- 
mittee to substitute the words “pattern 
or practice,” which is the language, as a 
matter of fact, presently in the law re- 
lating to a number of the rights con- 
tained in the bill we passed in 1964. But, 
no, the proponents wanted to cover any 
single act. 

What else did they insist upon? They 
insisted upon not even giving the State 
authority notice that what he was doing 
was wrong and should be corrected, as 
we did in 1964 in the public accommoda- 
tions section and the public education 
section. 

What we did in 1964 was to recognize 
the vertical division of powers in the 
constitutional Federal-State concept. 
When we have Federal and State and lo- 
cal authorities involved, each should have 
some respect for the duties they are all 
elected to perform under our Constitu- 
tion. 

In this instance they refused to adopt 
an amendment even to require a notice 
to the State before Federal court action. 

It was said by law in 1964, as a matter 
of policy, Les, what you State officials 
have done is discriminatory, we believe, 
but before we bring a suit we will tell 
you what is wrong and give you an op- 
portunity to correct it.” In 1964 we did 
that in the legislation. The committee 
refused to do so in this bill. 

Those are only two examples. 

Let me give a further example of what 
was done. I refer to page 54. 

The State of Florida and many other 
States have the requirement that a per- 
son must be of “good moral character” 
to serve on a jury. A person must be of 
good moral character. Can anybody 
argue with that? I do not believe any- 
body in America could argue with that, 
but as this bill is drafted, if it is found 
that the public or appointed official in 
any way discriminates in the makeup or 
the selection of the jury panel, then they 
would have a right to go into court, A 
case could be brought before the court. 
Even though there was no relationship 
between that official's act and the good 
moral character requirement and his ap- 
plication of it, that good moral character 
requirement could be stricken down auto- 
matically. What this is, in effect, is an 
automatic triggering device. In effect, if 
there is reasonable evidence of any single 
act of any single official or his appointee 
in any single area of any single State— 
and I ask Members to listen to what I 
say—then the entire statute on jury se- 
lection of that State by court order can 
be repealed and court “objective” criteria 
substituted. 

Now, I challenge anyone to deny that. 

Mr, ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. Is the gentleman going 
to deny it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am going 
to Som out some inaccuracies. 

Mr. CRAMER. I am sorry, but I can- 
not yield to the gentleman unless he 
wishes to deny it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 


clines to yield. 
Mr. That will be the obvi- 
ous result. That one act is an automatic 
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triggering device to strike down the en- 
tire statute, even phases of it not proven 
to have been discriminatorily admin- 
istered. 

Now let me tell the Members where 
the first case is probably going to be 
brought, if they have any doubt about 
how this title is to be implemented. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at this 
point? 

Mr. CRAMER. No, not at this time. 

Let me tell the Members where the 
first case is going to be brought. It is in 
the record. There is not any doubt about 
it. There also happens to be on the 
books, in a Federal court, a case decided 
on that issue in that county. I refer to 
Lowndes County, Ala., and the State of 
Alabama. In Alabama there is a struck 
jury system. Some 58 people make up 
the panel. 

Let us assume the panel is not dis- 
criminatorily made up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased to yield to the gentleman 
from Florida 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. The defense and the 
prosecution have a right to strike the 
prospective jurors from the panel down 
to 12, from 58 down to 12. They can 
discriminate all they want by the use of 
peremptory challenges until 12 remain 
under Alabama law. 

The leadership has consistently said, 
“We are not going to get involved in 
peremptory challenges. We are going to 
preserve them.” 

Well, they are not going to preserve 
them in Alabama. The first case which 
will be filed under title II, according to 
the Attorney General, is going to be 
Lowndes County, Ala., even though there 
already has been a case decided, that the 
statute as administered in Lowndes 
County has been administered on a con- 
stitutiona] basis, so far as the Swain 
case is concerned. The same issue was 
under consideration. 

Admittedly, Negroes have not served 
for some time, because they are auto- 
matically excluded by peremptory chal- 
lenges. 

What did the Attorney General say 
when I asked him a question about this? 
That is shown on page 1259 of the hear- 
ings. I read the question: 

Mr. Cramer. As you drafted the legislation 
and presented it to Congress, the adminis- 
tration legislation, would it be your inten- 
tion under section 202— 


Which is the title we are talking 
about— 
to bring suits by the Attorney General, to 
bring an action in Alabama to invalidate the 
strike jury system? 


A further question: 

You are asking Congress to enact section 
202, Would you bring a suit to do that un- 
der this authority? 

Attorney General EaTzENBACH. Yes, 
Yes, sir. 


Then, Mr. Chairman, he went on to 
Say: 
I have no doubt at all that you could do 


it, if you could establish that time after time 
after time the prosecutor with an unlimited 


sir. 
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right struck every jury or every woman, or 
every Catholic— 


Relating to race, color, and so forth. 
Mr. Chairman, that is to be the first case 
to be filed to strike down a State peremp- 
tory challenge jury selection system. 

Mr. Chairman, to revert to a previous 
point, let everyone understand that a 
single action, by a single official, can re- 
sult in the striking down of the statu- 
tory standards relating to all subjective 
standards such as good moral standards. 
There is not any question about that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. No, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, what we tried to do was 
to limit the court’s authority triggered by 
a single act to strike down that portion 
of the State law or procedure that was 
actually used discriminatorily, not the 
entire law throughout the State. 

Otherwise, Mr. Chairman, you have in 
effect an automatic triggering device. 
There are other matters which I would 
like to discuss in title II, but time does 
not permit. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us go to title 
III. 

Mr. Chairman, title III involves in- 
junctive relief on this initiative of the At- 
torney General. It is the same title IIT, 
or similar to that title, which we have 
had unsuccessfully pending before us for 
years. It started in 1957 when the Sen- 
ate struck it. We were at it again in 
1960, and again in 1965. We had it last 
year. It was defeated on the floor of the 
House then. 

The Record shows that it was present- 
ed in the floor and defeated in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union in 1965—only a year ago. 

And, Mr. Chairman, what does the 
Record show, relating to title III? 

Mr, Chairman, I am talking about the 
right of the Attorney General to bring 
an action, without a complaint and with- 
out a pattern of practice merely “any 
act” as the bill reads: 


Any act or practice— 


I am reading from page 60, line 11, 
title III of the bill— 


any act or practice— 


Mr. Chairman, not a pattern— 
which would deprive another of any right, 
privilege, or immunity granted, secured, or 
protected by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States— 


Another“ means under color of law or 
not, 

Mr. Chairman, this is broader than 
any civil rights statute that is now on the 
statute books. 

Mr. Chairman, what was the colloquy 
1 year ago, and why has the colloquy 
changed today? The language of that 
title III was almost the same as this 
year’s version. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the colloquy; 
this is in 1965. This is the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] on section 
302 of title III: 


I rise in opposition to the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, this indicates clearly— 


Still quoting our distinguished chair- 
man— 
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how difficult it is to write a bill as compre- 
hensive as this on the floor of the House. 
Here we get from left field—or right field or 
from center field—an amendment very com- 
prehensive and very difficult to comprehend 
which would in a certain sense, in common 
parlance, “gum up the works”. 


And I guess what was “gum” in 1965 
is “sweet candy” in 1966. 

It was discussed in 1965, and I guess 
it has got to be discussed currently in 
1966, and will be again some other year. 

Mr. Chairman, this very question as to 
whether there should be this title III 
amendment—now, listen to this—when 
it was offered by the gentleman from 
New York, was asked of Mr. Katzenbach, 
the Attorney General, when this matter 
was pending before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee—the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Lindsay, said—and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] is still 
reading into the Recorp—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again 
expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Lindsay, 
said: 

We have been up and down the mountain 
on it many times. The House passed it 
once, in very broad form. 

What would be your opinion of an addi- 
tion to this bill of that limited form of 
part II? 


And Mr. Lindsay asked the Attorney 
General—and we are talking about part 
3, title I11—and here is what Mr. Katzen- 
bach replied as put in the 1965 RECORD 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. Listen to this. Here is what 
Mr. Katzenbach said in testifying on this 
same title: 

My opinion on it, Congressman, would be 
the same opinion that was stated by my 
predecessor. When you give us that power— 


Listen to this, and listen well — 

when you give us that power, then you also 
give us the power for an appropriation to 
hire the police force that it is going to take 
to do it. Don't give us the responsibility 
without the capacity of fulfilling it. Don’t 
put me in the box where you say the law tells 
you to do this and I have nobody to do it. 
Give me the national police force that it 
may take. 


Mr. Chairman, that is the Attorney 
General of the United States. He says 
that you are in effect opening the door 
to the establishment of a national police 
force—a quote from the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself. 

That is what he says in the record re- 
lating to title III, similar to the lan- 
guage we have before us. I repeat—if 
you believe in a national police force 
and that is what it may take—this is it. 

Now we do not want a national police 
force as far as I am concerned. The At- 
torney General does not desire a nation- 
al police force. Our chairman suggested 
he does not desire a national police 
force, and I can assure you the people 
of America do not want a national police 
force. I say this title III has no place in 
the bill. 
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Time does not permit me to treat with 
that any further here. There are other 
matters involved. 

I will discuss the housing section very 
briefiy. 

I want to discuss for a minute the basic 
question which in many instances 
seems to have been overlooked relating 
to this title and which is too easily con- 
ceded by many people. It is disturbing 
to me that so many would simply say— 
How can you question the constitu- 
tionality of this title? I can question it. 
I was trained in a law school where they 
taught me that the law is what the 
precedent says it is—the precedent not 
the President—it is what the precedent 
says it is and what the previous cases 
say it is and the other decisions on the 
facts similar say that it is. 

My, how far we have departed from 
that. We now are legislating in an aura 
of what the Supreme Court might say 
in the future, not what the Supreme 
oe has said, not what the cases have 

eld. 

As far as I am concerned, the basic 
property right, as mentioned, has been 
in existence, has always been in exist- 
ence and always should be and always 
will be unless we destroy it in Congress 
as we are proposing under title IV. 

As to basic property rights, it was de- 
cided in the case of United States versus 
Fox as far back as 1876—and the fact 
that it has never been overruled or 
changed, in my book means that it must 
have been sound then and it is equally 
sound today having stood the test of 
time. 

What doesitsay? Is this not the basic 
principle and the soundness of America? 
Here is what it says: 

It is an established principle of law, every- 
where recognized, arising from the necessity 
of the case, that the disposition of immova- 
ble property, whether by deed, descent, or 
any other mode, is exclusively subject to the 
government within whose jurisdiction the 
property is situated. 


That is No. 1. That has to do with 
State and local rights. 

No. 2, as to the basic constitutional 
right to dispose of property—what did 
the Court say as far back as 1876? Lis- 
ten to this: 

The title and modes of disposition of real 
property within the State, whether inter vivos 
or testamentary, are not matters placed un- 
der the control of Federal authority. Such 
control would be foreign to the purpose for 
which the Federal government was created. 


Can anyone in this Chamber argue 
with that or suggest it has been over- 
ridden? Of course not. Yet, we are 
doing so if we pass title IV in its present 
form. 

There is the case of Shelley versus 
Kraemer which has never been over- 
ruled. In fact, the proponents rely on it. 
There, the Court said, relating to con- 
stitutional rights and the power of the 
Federal Government relating to the 14th 
amendment rights: 

The principle has become firmly embedded 
in our constitutional law that the action in- 
hibited by the first section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is only such action as may fairly 
be said to be that of the States. 


In other words, it says, “State action.” 
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I do not think anyone would suggest 
that this restriction on property can be 
done legislatively solely under the 14th 
amendment. 

So what do they propose? They throw 
in the commerce clause. But no court 
case I know of has said that an indi- 
vidual who lives in a home that he owns 
—a house that has been there 20 years— 
and wants to sell or rent it, that he is in 
interstate commerce—I do not know 
where anyone can get the court case 
justification to say that as to rest the 
title on that proposition—morally, le- 
gally, constitutionally, or in doing what 
is right. 

Let us talk about the social security 
widow. I have been talking about her for 
2 months. I have 124,000 people in my 
district who are receiving social security. ~ 
I happen to know a lot of those people 
and some of them are widows. Some of 
them have homes and they have a couple 
of extra rooms that they rent out to make 
a little bit of money that they need, for 
the obvious reason that social security 
does not provide—even the $3,000 stand- 
ard that the administration says is the 
poverty level. So they need some more 
income. So what do they do? They rent 
three or four rooms in the house. And 
they rent them to whom they want to 
because they have to live with them. 

Now, is not that a right they should 
have in America? Well, I will tell you 
and I will permit anyone to deny it who 
wishes, that under this bill I do not think 
they can. This bill does not protect her 
if she rents to more than two people a 
year. Do you wish to know why? I have 
been trying to protect her for 6 weeks but 
I did not get a chance to amend the 
amendment. It was nine pages long as 
submitted to us in committee at the last 
minute and there was no time to deter- 
mine whether she was in or out. I was 
assured by the proponents she was out, 
excluded. 

Then I got the chance to read it to 
find out what was in this last-minute 
substitute. I found out first, and the At- 
torney General agrees, that the substitute 
does not exclude as it does the exempted 
persons the real estate agent and his 
— The proponents now admit 

I said in the report it did not exclude 
the social security widow. I repeat it 
here on the floor and I am ready to prove 
it. Here is the exclusion on page 64: 

Nothing in this section shall apply to an 
owner with respect to the sale, lease, or 
rental by him of a portion of a building or 
structure which contains living quarters oc- 


cupied or intended to be occupied by no more 
than four families— 


Listen to this. This is the catcher I 


would like to point out. This is the 
hooker. It is in there for a reason— 
living independently. 


Do you get that? That is what they 
meant. That is what they said. That 
is what it does. It states “four families 
living independently of each other.” 

Now, there is no one who suggests that 
if a social security widow rents two or 
three rooms and they use the same din- 
ing room, or do not live independently, 
which they obviously do not, that she is 
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excluded. She is not. There is no ques- 
tion about it. And so I cite that as an 
example of how hurriedly this bill was 
drafted and how hurriedly it was acted 
on and how little consideration was 
given to the substitute before it was 
brought before this House. 

In addition to that, relating to the 
substitute in title IV, I wonder what is 
meant on page 67, where it is stated that 
if someone brings a complaint they are 
entitled to an award if they win. What 
is the award? Well, the award is stated 
to be “if the defendant has received or 
agreed to receive compensation for serv- 
ices during the course of which the dis- 
criminatory housing practice occurred, 
the court may award as liquidated 
damages an amount not exceeding the 
amount of such compensation.” 

How would that apply to the home- 
owner? What compensation are they 
talking about? The rent? The home- 
owner becomes a realtor under this title. 
The definition of a realtor is anyone who 
sells or has more than two rentals or two 
transactions in a year. That makes 
everyone in America who has more than 
two transactions a realtor. The pro- 
ponents have to do that in order to get 
them into interstate commerce, you see. 
Having gotten them all into interstate 
commerce, what compensation will be 
paid over to the plaintiff? The rent that 
she was going to collect or had collected? 
What is the test? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. On page 68 of the bill 
we see that the Attorney General can 
bring an action if—referring to line 19— 
if he believes that any person or group 
of persons is engaged in a “pattern or 
practice of resistance.” 

I think it is very interesting that here 
they use the term “pattern or practice,” 
but did not use “pattern or practice” 
when the bill dealt with the States back 
in title II, relating to juries or to all 
actions against offcials or individuals 
under title III. 

When it comes to civil rights the pro- 
ponents apparently do not have to be 
consistent. You do not have to be con- 
sistent between titles, between the pow- 
ers of the Attorney General and how he 
can bring action under different titles. 
You do not have to be consistent at all. 

What happens, however, under this 
title—this is not the exclusive remedy by 
the Attorney General or by the individ- 
ual or by the hearing board. We did pro- 
vide an exclusive remedy under title VI, 
which has to do with nondiscrimination 
in public education or other public fa- 
cilities. But having not done so here, 
you can also bring the action under title 
III. 


Now, title III deals with “any action.” 
I wonder which is going to control? 
Title III states that an action can be 
brought by the Attorney General when a 
discrimination is taking place on the 
part of any individual or official—any 
act of discrimination—not a pattern or 
a practice—and yet here we say “a pat- 
tern or practice.“ 
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Then I ask the following question: 
Cannot the Attorney General broaden 
the scope of what it says in title IV by 
using title III as the implementing in- 
strument? Of course he can. So actu- 
ally this title does not require a pattern 
or practice at all. 

It is a single act, a single act of dis- 
crimination on behalf of any single in- 
dividual in a single instance, and a suit 
can be brought on the initiation of the 
Attorney General under title III. 

So this “pattern or practice“ limita- 
tion in title IV on housing is not worth 
the paper it is written on. 

Also with regard to title IV, how about 
the question of trial by jury? How is 
that dealt with? We heard a great deal 
about trial by jury in 1957, 1960, 1964, 
and 1965—the right of trial by jury for 
someone who is going to have to go to 
jail in a contempt proceeding. 

Well, they took a curious way out. 
The proponents incorporated the anti- 
quated 1957 act into this year’s bill. A 
title IV defendant thus would be en- 
titled to trial by jury only if the fine were 
over $300 or it was punishable by more 
than 45 days in jail. That is not in con- 
formance with the latest enactment of 
Congress on the subject; why did not 
they refer to the 1964 act? That act, as 
it relates to contempt, says that any- 
body is entitled to a trial by jury in 
criminal contempt proceedings not com- 
mitted in the presence of the court. 

If they do not like congressional opin- 
ion, why not follow the latest court opin- 
ions? The latest case is Paul Theodore 
Cheff against Elmer J. Schnackenberg 
and others, decided in 1966. 

The court there said: 

At the same time, we recognize that by 
limiting our opinion to those cases where a 
sentence not exceeding six months is imposed 
we leave the federal courts at sea in instances 
involving greater sentences, Effective ad- 
ministration compels us to express a view 
on that point. Therefore, in the exercise 
of the Court’s supervisory power and under 
the peculiar power of the federal courts to 
revise sentences in contempt cases, we rule 
further that sentences exceeding six months 
for criminal contempt may not be imposed by 
federal courts unless a jury trial has been 
received or waived. 


That is the law today, if you believe 
what the court says. 

In my judgment, any thinking drafts- 
man would have taken the 1964 act, or 
the Schnackenberg case. The most 
jury trial protection approach should be 
used, Just for a minute, because time 
does not permit further discussion of 
that title, let us mention title V, which 
is concerned with interference of rights, 
violence, intimidation, and so forth. I 
wish I had time to discuss how this came 
about and how it is defined, and the fact 
that the only intent that is necessary for 
conviction relate to race, color, or reli- 
gion, and not to the actual crime itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield the gentle- 
man 6 additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Time does not permit 
that discussion. 

Title V has been substantially im- 
proved by the insertion of the word “law- 
fully” by the full committee. But I 
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would want to make this point, that this 
description of crimes specifically set out 
in title V includes use of force to prevent 
selling, purchasing, renting, for instance, 
but it does not have any “Mrs. Murphy” 
exclusion in it, as the public accommoda- 
tions provision which we considered last 
year or the year before. It does not have 
the present exclusion of under 100 em- 
ployees in the fair employment prac- 
tices law, that is the FEPC, so I hope I 
can drive the point home that if Mrs. 
Murphy slams the door in the face of 
somebody she does not want to rent to, 
even though she does not have the legal 
obligation to rent to them under the pro- 
visions of the present law or this bill, 
she is still liable under title V. There 
are no exceptions to title V. It includes 
everybody. Everybody is covered, every- 
where, and no exceptions whatsoever. 

Now taking just a minute on title VI 
public education and other public facil- 
ities, I hope we realize that the title 
sought to repeal what we did in 1964, by 
way of limitations on busing and de facto 
segregation. The full committee restored 
part of the language, but the Attorney 
General still will have far more power 
than he needs in bringing school deseg- 
regation suits. 

Some of those who say, “Let us write 
these exceptions into title IV this year,” 
take heed. It is not going to be too long 
before that becomes the legislative ne- 
cessity for 1967, to take out the excep- 
tions. That is what has been happening 
so far in civil rights legislation, and the 
record on that is clear. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased that this point has been 
made, that there has been a growing 
tendency in this Congress of the United 
States to write into law, or into legisla- 
tion as it is on its way to becoming law, 
exceptions that at the time are partic- 
ularly important to the lawmakers. 
Then, in some instances, within a year, 
or two at most, the exceptions so sin- 
cerely written into the law as the legis- 
lation first passed through the Congress 
are the subject of new, pressing legisla- 
tion. Members of the Congress in some 
instances, without the benefit of the 
climate in which the exceptions were 
sustained, are pressured to make new 
exceptions which are almost meaning- 
less. I am glad the gentleman partic- 
ularly mentioned the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, and exceptions thereto that 
have been proposed, in some instances, 
less than a year after enactment of that 
legislation. 

Mr. CRAMER. May I just cite an- 
other example? 

The gentleman has confirmed the 
point that has a compelling application 
to title VI of this bill. Just 2 years ago, 
less than 2 years ago, we drafted legis- 
lation on public education and public 
facilities, did we not? Now the Attor- 
ney General says, “I am unhappy about 
it, because a parent of a student has to 
complain before a suit can be brought.” 
He wants to go in and bring an action on 
his own, even if he does not have any 
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complaints. So they now propose in 
title VI to sweep away a number of man- 
dates that the Congress proposed and in- 
sisted upon in title VI. Title VI pre- 
viously was title III of the 1966 bill, in- 
volving public school integration. 

The Attorney General did not even ask 
that these restrictions be repealed in his 
written statement. He did not suggest 
in writing that the restrictions were what 
was being repealed. It just silently was 
stricken, this congressional requirement 
that the Attorney General can only bring 
an action “after giving notice of such 
complaint to the appropriate school 
board or college authority and after certi- 
fying that he is satisfied that such board 
or authority has had a reasonable time 
to adjust the conditions alleged in such 
complaint, to institute for or in the name 
of the United States.” 

That is to be repealed. It is to be re- 
pealed by this title before us. 

I ask, why should not the States be put 
on notice of failure to integrate schools 
and be given an opportunity to correct 
what the Attorney General or the com- 
plaining party says is wrong? 

That is to be repealed. 

We preserved that State’s right in 
1964, but now this is one of those things 
we are going to repeal and change, even 
though it has barely had an opportunity 
to be brought into effect since October 
of 1964. 

I say to the Members, this is another 
example of where the legislation is 
hastily drafted; and I believe in many in- 
stances it is improperly drafted. 

I say this legislation is not going to do 
the job it is advertised to do. The pas- 
sage of this legislation is not going to 
stop the riots and the killings. I doubt 
if they will even slacken because of it. 
Only better understanding among the 
people, and solutions of their key prob- 
lems—financial, educational, and em- 
ployment problems, and such—are going 
to do that. 

This bill injects the Federal Govern- 
ment into existing State authority, State 
authority which we preserved after a 
long floor fight even as late as 1964. 

This bill will not do the job. It may 
well hinder accomplishment of the job 
that needs to be done. It should be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman 
from New York will yield me some time, 
I shall be glad to yield for questions. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks at this point in 
the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would be remiss in my duties if I 
did not vigorouly protest the adoption of 
H.R. 14765, the Civil Rights Act of 1966. 

Practically every section of the pro- 
posal, in my opinion, is flagrantly uncon- 
stitutional. The section which may be 
constitutional, the one to alter the Fed- 
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eral jury system, has been rammed 
through the committee, according to the 
report, without review and comment 
from the Judicial Conference, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and other experts 
who normally confer on such far-reach- 
ros changes in the Federal judicial sys- 

m. 

Equally as serious is the discord which 
will be provoked in communities through- 
out the land if this proposal is adopted. 
Riots and street demonstrations have 
flared with tragic results for partici- 
pants, victims, and the general public. 
The problems of the ghettos and the 
slums are not going to be solved by such 
actions regardless of the color of the 
participants. 

That this additional legislation will 
fail to solve these problems should be 
obvious from the record. Some of the 
areas which have had such laws in effect 
for several years have been the scenes of 
riots. 

In my opinion, the proposal before us 
will not solve any of these problems. 
The delusion that will follow in its wake 
will prove to be the seed for additional 
discord. 

It is humanly impossible to draft a 
practical, workable statute to achieve the 
avowed desire of proponents of this leg- 
islation. Even those who would dis- 
regard the serious threat this proposal 
represents to the basic freedom of pri- 
vate property, must concede that any at- 
tempt at administration of the law will 
be as fraught with danger as a can of 
snakes. 

It is ironic that many who cry for 
liberty and freedom for special groups 
would trample on the rights and free- 
doms of others in an attempt to reach 
what they think is that goal. In so doing 
they diminish and destroy the rights of 
all men, 

It should be obvious to all by now that 
the problems the people of this Nation 
face in race relations are vast. The solu- 
tions are not going to be easy and they 
are certainly not to result magically by 
the adoption of more legislation. 

At a time when our gallant young men 
in Vietnam are risking their very lives in 
defense of liberty and freedom, it be- 
hooves us to keep the faith with them by 
striving for unity of purpose and by 
building toward an even greater America 
for each individual. In this proposal, we 
would do them a great disservice by chip- 
ping away at the basic rights of all citi- 
zens to advance the cause of special-in- 
terest groups. 

Such proposals as H.R. 14765 will, in 
my opinion, provoke the opposite results 
from that intended. It will foster more 
delusions, more divisions, and more dis- 
cord at a time when we need more unity 
and sincerely earnest efforts to advance 
the conditions of all men. I strongly 
urge defeat of H.R. 14765. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 186] 

Andrews, Goodell Moorhead 

Glenn Green, Oreg. Morrison 
Baring Hansen, Wash. Murray 
Blatnik Henderson Nedzi 
Brock Jacobs Powell 
Callaway Jones, Ala. Satterfield 
Clevenger Jones, Mo. Scott 
Conyers Kee Sikes 
Dawson King, N.Y. Sisk 
Dickinson Landrum Teague, Tex 
Downing Long, La Toll 
Duncan, Oreg. McEwen Trimble 
Edwards, La McMillan Tuten 
Ellsworth Martin, Ala Watkins 
Evins, Tenn. Martin, Mass. White, Idaho 
Farnsley Michel Willis 
Feighan Miller Wilson, 
Fulton, Pa. Mills Charles H. 
Gathings Moeller 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill, 
H.R. 14765, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 379 Members responded to 
their names, and he submitted herewith 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal, 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I yield the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
FIsHER] such time as he may consume. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, in a 
timely editorial on July 18, the Wall 
Street Journal had this to say about 
danger inherent in more civil rights 
legislation: 

It is strange, although to an extent under- 
standable, that the more civil rights legisla- 
tion is piled onto the statute books, the more 
Federal money poured into attempts at 
Negro betterment, the more help freely 
proffered by businesses and individuals—the 
more the anger rises. 


In last Sunday’s Washington Evening 
Star there was a headline which read: 
“Third Summer of Racial Violence in the 
Big Cities.” I seem to recall, as I am 
sure you do, that the Congress was 
warned by professional civil rights lead- 
ers, some politicians, and even some mis- 
guided members of the clergy, that if we 
did not act quickly on the 1964 proposal, 
riots and violence would surely break out. 
And so the Congress buckled under. 

Then, in short order another cry was 
raised by the rabble-rousers, calling for 
an amendment which would give Federal 
control over employment practices of 
11½ million American businessmen who 
employ as many as 8 people. Under that 
provision a small operator on Main 
Street who is found by a bureau in Wash- 
ington to have refused to hire or promote 
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a worker because of race, may be thrown 
in jail and fined and made to pay back 
wages from the time of his refusal. This, 
of course, smacks of police state tactics, 
but the Congress felt constrained to 
buckle under. 

That is not all. Acting on a wave of 
emotional hysteria, the Congress last 
year allowed Martin Luther King to 
virtually dictate the terms of a monstrous 
voter registration bill which was 
promptly enacted by an obedient Con- 
gress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what has hap- 
pened? What has been accomplished as 
a result of all this? There is on every 
hand evidence of an increasing bitter- 
ness toward the white man among nu- 
merous elements of the Negro commu- 
nity. Indeed the ink was hardly dry on 
the President’s much-ballyhooed signa- 
ture on that first measure—as well as 
subsequent ones—when unprecedented 
violence erupted. Riots, vandalism, ar- 
son, civil disobedience, crime, and mur- 
der became rampant—in the main at the 
hands of the very people who had forced 
the legislation. 

Every legislative enactment seemed to 
incite more mob activity, more riots, 
demonstrations, and bloodshed. Trig- 
gered by the enactment of new laws, ac- 
companied by rabble-rousers who cod- 
dled the gullible, scores of riots swept the 
Nation. Many politicians, with their 
eyes on the Negro bloc vote, grabbed the 
torch and got in front of the parade. It 
formed a sad and dismal display of utter 
disregard for the Nation’s welfare. 

In the wake of all this the Negroes, 
without rhyme or reason, produced the 
$100 million Watts riot, preceded and 
followed by scores of other riots, mur- 
ders, vandalism, and utter contempt for 
law and order. 

And so it goes. Amid cries of “Black 
power,” “Get Whitey,” “We shall not be 
moved,” and “We shall overcome,” the 
marauding has continued unabated, 
aided, and abetted even by politicians in 
high places. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Chairman, that 
the American people are getting sick and 
tired of this performance? 

On top of all this, we are being asked 
again to add more fuel on the fire by ap- 
proving another bill in response to the 
demands of the militant Negro bloc. 
Under this measure the administration 
wants the Congress to deprive a home- 
owner of the right to sell or rent his 
property to a person of his own choice. 
And it strikes other blows at the rights 
and freedoms of the American people. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, the Members 
of this great legislative body will not 
again buckle under to the demands of 
the rabble-rousers in the phony struggle 
for equality. The responsible and en- 
lightened Negroes know that their hopes 
for improvement must be based upon 
hard work, compliance with law and or- 
der, and private initiative. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to reply to some of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Florida. At the 
outset, I wish to state that his speech was 
one of considerable sophistry and non- 
sequiturs and, probably unwittingly, re- 
plete with statements contrary to fact 
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and contrary to the record. In the first 
instance, I wish to state that the so- 
called Mrs. Murphy’s boardinghouse is 
absolutely excluded by this bill. We do 
not cover Mrs. Murphy’s boardinghouse. 
Any statement to the contrary would be 
misleading. 

Second, the charge is made that this 
bill was hastily drafted. That is old hat. 
I do not recall any civil rights bill—and 
we have passed many of them—as to 
which the charge of hasty draftsman- 
ship and hasty consideration was not 
leveled against the bill. I believe the 
gentleman from Florida likewise has 
made that charge against previous civil 
rights bills. 

This bill has been before the Judiciary 
Committee for months—it almost feels 
like decades to me. We had long and 
lengthy hearings on the bill. We met in 
executive session for days. There was 
plenty of time to consider every single 
phase of this bill. Any constructive 
amendment on the floor would even now 
be acceptable. 

Third, the gentleman from Florida 
seems to be enamored with a slogan he 
calls “pattern or practice.” He seems 
to be stuck with this phrase. It is like 
a bone in his throat—‘“pattern or 
practice.” 

We have used the words “pattern or 
practice” in previous civil rights bills, 
but we have followed consistently one 
course. When we used “pattern or prac- 
tice” we only used it in cases against an 
individual and not as against a State or 
a State official. When action is to be 
brought against an individual, we never 
fail to use the words “pattern or 
practice.” 

In this case, with reference to title II, 
what is called to our attention is the 
suit against the jury official, the commis- 
sioner of jurors, and therefore the situa- 
tion does not require “pattern or 
practice.” 

Therefore, I say that we have not de- 
parted from our usual procedure with 
reference to this phrase. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In line 
with the suggestion of our distinguished 
chairman, concerning removing some of 
the so-called misstatements by the gen- 
tleman from Florida, one is that there 
never was any intention in this legisla- 
tion to see that certain persons might be 
entitled to a jury trial with jurors of a 
specific race, color, or creed. Any at- 
tempt to mislead in that direction should 
be corrected. 

The first section of title II provides 
that no citizen shall be excluded from 
jury service on account of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, or economic 
status. 

We must remember that the word is 
“excluded.” Let us put that at rest. 

We did not try by this legislation to 
say that any individual is entitled to 
have any particular person on a jury 
when charged with a crime or when sued 
in a civil action. All we say is that in 
the selection of the venire they shall not 
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be excluded from service and be discrim- 
inated against. 

May I point out to the gentleman from 
Florida that one form of appropriate re- 
lief given by this bill is authority for the 
Attorney General to institute the action 
in the Federal court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

I should like to emphasize and nail 
down this point. In this particular in- 
stance we do not use “pattern or prac- 
tice” because here we speak of a suit 
against the jury commissioner. 

We followed this practice in the public 
accommodations provisions of title II of 
the act of 1964, in the employment provi- 
sions of title VII of the act of 1964, and in 
the education provisions of title IV of the 
act of 1964. 

Here the suit is to be against a State 
official; namely the jury commissioner. 
Hence, no contention of “pattern or 
practice” is required. 

I would say that the gentleman from 
Florida is making much ado about noth- 
ing in his speech. 

The gentleman charges also that the 
bill has an automatic trigger in title II 
and that a great deal of mischief could 
result from this automatic trigger. That 
is not true. 

The gentleman probably has not called 
attention to section 203 of the bill, found 
on line 15, page 53, which specifically 
provides that after a court finds a de- 
nial or abridgment of a right secured 
in section 201, it may order appropriate 
relief. 

Thus, it cannot be said there is an 
automatic trigger if the court as a condi- 
tion precedent must first find that there 
is discrimination. 

So, Mr. Chairman, when the charge is 
made that there is an automatic trigger, 
consciously or unconsciously, it is mis- 
leading, and I hope the gentleman from 
Florida will consider that situation and 
change his remarks in that respect. 

Mr. Chairman, the charge is made that 
when the Judiciary Committee was con- 
sidering the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
the gentleman from Florida mentioned 
the fact that a former Member of this 
House, and now mayor of the city of 
New York, Mr. Lindsay, offered to insert 
in the bill an amendment to what was 
then known as part 3, and that I offered 
some objection. Of course I offered some 
objection. But there were good reasons 
for my offering objections at that time. 
I did not feel that there was any real 
need at that particular point for title 
III and, therefore, I objected to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 oe, ees minute 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Lindsay, our former col- 
league, had offered that amendment at 
the 11th hour, when we had practically 
concluded all deliberations on that act, 
and I felt it would put the entire bill 
out of kilter, and for practical reasons 
and for realistic reasons I thought it 
would be better not to have his amend- 
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ment to the bill. I feared that it would 
endanger the whole bill at that time. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I made the 
gentle suggestion to Mr. Lindsay that we 
do not offer the amendment, and the 
amendment was not offered. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], in taking advan- 
tage of that situation, is making a moun- 
tain out of molehill. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that the title III that was 
offered by Mr. Lindsay in 1965 was quite 
different than the present title IIT that 
we have in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Chairman, title III of this bill is 
far more comprehensive than the Lind- 
say amendment that was offered to the 
1965 act. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I say that 
you cannot compare chalk with cheese, 
and that this is an attempt to develop 
something that really has no bearing 
whatsoever upon this bill, and it cannot 
be accepted as a valid argument. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The gentleman mentioned my name a 
number of times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Does the gentleman from New York 
desire to yield to the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GRIDER]. 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
discuss with the Members of the House a 
single word of this bill which is now be- 
fore us for long and deliberate considera- 
tion. The word is “lawfully,” and it ap- 
pears in section 501(a). It was placed 
there by the Judiciary Committee on my 
motion, and I rise in its support. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, it has come as 
a surprise to me to learn that any mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee could ob- 
ject to the word “lawfully” in any bill 
coming from that distinguished group. 
I am further surprised to see that the 
prestigious New York Times has editori- 
alized against it and one of my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Epwarps], has inserted the editorial 
in the daily Recorp. 

I feel that all of the objection arises 
from a misunderstanding of its meaning, 
and it is my intention to explain its 
meaning and to make necessary legis- 
lative history so that it cannot be mis- 
understood by our people or our courts in 
the future. 

The purpose of title V is to make it a 
Federal crime for any person, whether or 
not acting under color of law, by force or 
threat of force, to interfere with any 
other person because of his race, color, 
religion, or national origin, while that 
person is engaging in the exercise of nine 
enumerated rights, all of which could 
broadly be called civil rights. These in- 
clude the use of common carriers, and 
the enjoyment of public facilities. The 
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word “lawfully” makes clear that the 
protection of this law extends only to 
those persons who are “lawfully engag- 
ing or seeking to engage in” the exercise 


of their civil rights. 
Mr. Chairman, title V is necessary. I 
think we all admit that. And it is neces- 


sary because there has been a failure of 
some local courts to convict people who 
have interfered in a most gruesome man- 
ner with the civil rights of other citizens. 

On June 12, 1963, Medgar W. Evers was 
shot in the back as he arrived home from 
a civil rights rally. No one has ever been 
convicted of that crime. 

On February 1, 1964, Lewis Allen was 
slain in Library, Miss., shortly after he 
had testified against a white man 
charged with another killing. There 
have been no arrests. 

On June 21, 1964, three men were 
brutally slain in Philadelphia, Miss., and 
to date, no one has been convicted. 

On July 11, 1964, Lemuel Penn was 
shot while driving along the highway 
near Colbert, Ga. By tortuous applica- 
tion of an ancient law, his murderers 
were convicted of depriving him of his 
civil rights. No one here believes that 
either the present law or its penalties are 
adequate. 

On December 10, 1964, Frank Morris 
died of burns when his shoe repair shop 
was fired by arsonists in an area of racial 
unrest. So far there have been no ar- 
rests. 

On March 12, 1965, the Reverend 
James Reeb was bludgeoned to death and 
no one was convicted. 

On March 25, 1965, Mrs, Viola Liuzzo 
was shot on the highway between Selma 
and Montgomery, Ala., and no convic- 
tion was obtained in State court against 
anybody. Three persons did receive 10- 
year sentences for conspiracy to violate 
the victim’s civil rights. These convic- 
tions were obtained in a Federal court. 

On June 2, 1965, O'Neil Moore, a Negro 
deputy sheriff, was shot in Bogalusa, La., 
and to date there have been no convic- 
tions. 

On August 30, 1965, Jonathan M. 
Daniels, an Episcopalian seminarian, was 
slain after release from jail for a civil 
rights demonstration, and no one has 
been convicted. 

Five days later, near Anniston, Ala., 
Thad Christian was shot while fishing, 
and there has not been a conviction. 

As I understand the purpose of title 
V, Mr. Chairman, it is to give the Federal 
court more complete jurisdiction over 
these kinds of atrocities. No Member of 
this House, I would venture to say, would 
disagree that more effective means must 
be provided to deal with these kinds of 
criminals. 

And, Mr. Chairman, and I mean to em- 
phasize this, in every case which I have 
cited, the victim was beyond any question 
of a doubt lawfully exercising his civil 
rights. 

Now it is being said, that title V has 
another purpose and that is to protect 
demonstrators against brutality from 
hostile crowds or law enforcement offi- 
cers. One could gain the impression 
from the New York Times editorial that 
this innocent word “lawfully” would even 
encourage brutality against demonstra- 
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tors. Certainly, they say, that title V, 
with this word in it, would not inhibit 
or deter such brutal acts. 

The answer to this proposition is to 
examine the word “lawfully” and to see 
whether it could possibly be interpreted 
so as to authorize brutality by law en- 
forcement officers or others against 
peaceful demonstrators, if they were in 
violation of some minor city or State 
ordinance or statute. 

I think the Supreme Court has amply 
answered this, Mr. Chairman. Where 
demonstrators are concerned, the Su- 
preme Court has repeatedly held that a 
peaceful demonstration is an exercise of 
freedom of speech and assembly. In this 
area, the Supreme Court has often held 
that those ordinances and statutes 
against “loitering” or “disturbing the 
peace“ because of their vagueness cannot 
be applied to individuals engaged in this 
form of expression. See for example, 
Edwards v. South Carolina, 372 U.S. 220. 
Similarly, even a valid ordinance, such as 
those against obstruction of public 
thoroughfares must be impartially ad- 
ministered in order to have effect where 
protests and demonstrations are con- 
cerned. An example of this is found in 
Cox v. Louisiana, 379 U.S. 536. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, demonstra- 
tors and marchers whose real purpose is 
to exercise their freedom of speech and 
assembly need not fear that they will 
be removed from the protection of title V 
simply because their activities are con- 
trary to a vague or discriminatorily ad- 
ministered ordinance or statute. 

No one, so far as I know, has gone to 
the length of asserting that a night rider, 
bomber, or terrorist would escape pun- 
ishment under title V if his victim hap- 
pened to be violating an unrelated stat- 
ute at the time of the crime. No one has 
suggested or would dare to suggest, for 
example, that the murderers of Mrs. 
Liuzzo would be exempt from title V had 
she been speeding as she proceeded down 
Highway 80 on the night of March 25, 
1965. 

If legislative history is required on this 
point, Mr. Chairman, let it be made clear 
here and now. A person would be “law- 
fully engaging or seeking to engage in“ 
the exercise of his civil rights within the 
meaning of title V even though he might 
be, at the time of the attack upon him, 
violating some minor or unrelated ordi- 
nance or statute. The only time the 
exercise would become unlawful would 
be where the intent of the exercise of his 
civil rights was to violate a valid law 
fairly and evenly applied. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIDER. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very interesting speech. The gen- 
tleman seems to make a distinction be- 
tween minor and, shall I say, major mis- 
demeanors—that which is major or 
minor as far as unlawful conduct is con- 
cerned. It is like saying that a man is 
a little bit ‘‘cracked.” I wonder whether 
the result is not just the same. 

The word “lawfully” is used. If the 
person is a trespasser, would not the tres- 
passer be doing something unlawful? 
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If the victim is guilty of speeding and 
violating a traffic ordinance, would that 
individual be doing something unlaw- 
ful, and therefore be outside the protec- 
tion of title V? 

Mr. GRIDER. I would say to my dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, first, diligent search has not 
discovered a single case in which this 
could have arisen, even if title V had 
been in effect. 

Second, I would say that there is an- 
other problem in the administration of 
title V, which I will refer to now, with 
the chairman’s permission, which I think 
makes it important that the word “law- 
fully” be in there. 

I will concede that there is the pos- 
sibility of a conflict, that it may be that 
the law enforcement officer on the one 
hand may have to gage his conduct to 
determine whether or not his action in 
using force to resist demonstration might 
put him under title V. That is one set 
of facts. The other is the demonstrator 
who may have to decide whether his 
action is lawful. It seems to me, where 
you have to decide between those two 
groups, the law-enforcement officer 
ought to be entitled to protection. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, as has 
already been pointed out, there is not, 
so far as my research has determined, a 
single instance in which the victim’s con- 
duct has been unlawful at the time of the 
attack. Laws are designed to cure known 
evils, not imaginary ones. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look at the 
other side of the coin. Is there a real 
need for the insertion of the word “law- 
fully” in title V? I submit that there is. 

Let us assume for the moment that 
the word is omitted or, to reduce it toa 
patent absurdity, let us assume that 
the title is further amended to read 
“lawfully or unlawfully.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us put our- 
selves in the place of the law enforcement 
officer facing an angry and agitated mob 
marching toward him for the expressed 
purpose of storming a theater during a 
Saturday afternoon children’s matinee. 
I think we are on solid ground here, and 
can draw from recent events in several 
of our large cities of the East and Mid- 
dle West specific examples of situations 
not very much different from this. 

Does this police officer have to worry 
about whether or not he will be expos- 
ing himself to a Federal criminal charge 
if he threatens the use of force against 
such a mob? It is clearly unlawful for 
such a mob to disturb the public peace 
and threaten the public safety in this 
fashion, and I think this police officer will 
draw comfort from the insertion of the 
word “lawfully.” 

Or let us look at the rabble-rouser who 
wants to incite a mob to action. Could 
he not reasonably shout that title V, 
without this good word, protected them 
from interference, so long as their action 
had the color of an exercise of a civil 
right? I suggest that this very well 
might occur and that, given the temper 
of some of the mobs that have sacked 
our big city streets lately, they might 
even believe that their riot was nothing 
more than an exercise of their constitu- 
tional right. 
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This reasoning is given added force, 
Mr. Chairman, by the recent emergence 
of the ugly and sinister rallying cry 
“black power.” 

I will be the first to admit that this 
term is subject to many interpretations, 
and that those who first proposed it did 
not dream of the way that it would be 
and indeed is being interpreted by the 
big city mobs. 

“Black power” in the throats of the 
rioters in Cleveland certainly did not 
mean power in the courts or power at 
the ballot box. It meant naked physical 
power directed specifically against the 
law enforcement agencies of the city and 
State. 

On moving closer to home, let us imag- 
ine that a Capitol policeman faces an 
ugly mob marching toward the building 
in which we are now assembled. 

Under 40 U.S.C. 193g., such a demon- 
stration is forbidden on the U.S. Capitol 
Grounds. Does this officer have to con- 
sider whether or not he will be charged 
with an offense which could result in life 
imprisonment for him before he repels 
such a mob? 

I think we can all admit that the law 
enforcement officer today has enough 
problems. Certainly he has been con- 
fused by the Escobedo case and those 
which have followed it. He is constantly 
criticized from many quarters, and sel- 
dom praised. Heaven knows, he is not 
overpaid. I think we are asking too 
much to add to his burdens the require- 
ment that he worry about a criminal 
charge when he faces a hostile mob, And 
this is an opportunity for this body to 
say to him that so long as he goes about 
his business of fairly and impartially 
enforcing the law, he need not concern 
himself with fear of a criminal charge. 

There is, moreover, no comfort to the 
murderer, the lynch mob, or the white- 
robed nightrider in this word. Indeed, 
the word “lawfully” strengthens the bill 
where he is concerned, for he instinc- 
tively fears this word and the implica- 
tions of it. He hears in it the overtones 
of his final defeat, and we, by the use of 
this word, reassert to him that we are a 
nation of laws, and not of men. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, this says 
to the mob what so desperately needs to 
be said: That the exercise of civil rights 
cannot be used as a cloak for violence. 
That “black power” must bow to the 
power of this great Nation to enforce 
its laws. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, the 
House is being asked to consider a meas- 
ure which changes many basic laws and 
precepts in this Nation of ours. We are 
again undergoing a “long, hot summer” 
with violence and unrest in many of our 
cities, following other bills which it was 
said would put to rest such disorder. 

I am afraid that many Members of 
Congress, and indeed a large part of the 
American public, have become tired of 
repeated warnings about the dangers of 
Federal encroachment upon constitu- 
tional and traditional areas of State re- 
sponsibility. It seems quite often that 
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simply to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress and the people, dangers to every- 
one—regardless of race, color, or creed— 
dangers in legislation which tamper with 
the basic laws of the land, causes many 
to question your motive. 

Too often such pleas fall on deaf ears. 

I want to address myself to title II of 
this particular bill, which I fear is not 
generally understood, nor its inherent 
dangers known to many Members of the 
Congress. 

I would point out that every American 
citizen, regardless of his race, religion, 
sex, national origin, economic status, or 
any other factor, is entitled to a fair 
trial. There should be no question on 
this point. 

What this bill would actually do, is 
destroy a declicate balance between the 
power of the Federal Government and 
our State court system. I would have 
felt that the concern the Chief Justice of 
the United States had over this provision 
would have caused the committee to re- 
consider its language and content. 

Today, it seems that we must have a 
civil rights bill, and that it must be 
rushed hurriedly through committee and 
the Congress. With each session we see 
more restrictive laws which, in my opin- 
ion, often take away basic freedoms for 
all men, rather than protecting rights. 

The motives and the integrity of State 
courts and State judicial officers is im- 
pugned in this legislation. Where con- 
fidence in the operation of our judicial 
system is necessary for it to work effec- 
tively, we see legislation which impugns 
such courts. 

An assertion of discrimination requires 
the prosecution to present a full state- 
ment of the procedures used in the juror 
selection. State jury officials are auto- 
matically subject to cross-examination. 

If there is any “evidence” that the as- 
sertion of discrimination is valid, relevant 
records and papers used by jury officials 
in the performance of their duties must 
be presented. 

The burden is on the State to prove 
that the allegation is false. 

Can you imagine what such a law will 
do to the administration of justice? 

It will not take a brilliant lawyer to 
realize that here is a vehicle to tie up the 
prosecution, by shifting from defense of 
his client to an attack upon the prosecu- 
tion and the jury system on each of the 
grounds. The State will have to disprove 
such allegations, and we will see delay 
and confusion in the carrying out of 
justice. 

I have been deeply troubled and con- 
cerned with the administration of other 
laws of this nature, and their applica- 
tion. I think one has a right to expect 
laws to be enforced with reason and with 
due attention to the intent of Congress 
in passing them. 

Such has not been my experience. 

Just last week I had an unpleasant ex- 
perience in two counties which had re- 
ceived conflicting letters from a Govern- 
ment agency. The first letter compli- 
mented the school system for its actions, 
and that they were found in compliance 
with the Civil Rights Act. At almost the 
same time, another letter arrives from 
the same agency stating that these 
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school districts are not in compliance and 
Federal assistance is being cut off. 

The right hand seldom knows that the 
left is doing the opposite. 

This agency I refer to above has apol- 
ogized and called it an error. I would 
consider it to be a pretty serious error. 

The same will be true if this title is 
enacted into law. Lawyers will see this 
as a vehicle for delay, confusion, dis- 
trust, and the court trying the case will 
have its integrity questioned. 

It matters not if the allegations are 
later proven to be completely false, the 
damage will have been done. The next 
case will bring about similar charges, and 
the State court will likely spend more 
time defending itself against the ac- 
cused than in prosecution in behalf of 
society. 

I hope that Congress will take a long 
second look at this title of the bill. Its 
ramifications are many, and in my opin- 
ion will seriously impair the functioning 
of our State courts. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, in the past 10 years there has 
been an increasing disregard—a disre- 
gard bordering on contempt—for the 
minority point of view with respect to 
civil rights legislation. Founded on an 
inbred suspicion of arguments that are 
based on a States’ rights foundation this 
contempt or callousness has ridden 
roughshod over any dissent. 

Without crying “Tyranny of the ma- 
jority,” let me remind you it is tradi- 
tional in the democratic process to give 
attention to both sides of an issue. Such 
a proposition was espoused and defended 
by John Stuart Mill in one of the most 
memorable passages in the pages of the 
history of the democratic process. It is 
from Mill’s monumental work, On Lib- 
erty,” and I quote: 

If all mankind, if all mankind minus one 
were of one opinion and only one person 
were of the contrary opinion, mankind would 
be no more justified in silencing that person 
than he, if he had the power, would be jus- 
tified in silencing mankind. Were an opin- 
ion a personal possession of no value except 
to the owner, if to be obstructed in the en- 
joyment of it were simply a private injury, 
it would make some difference whether the 
injury was inflicted only on a few persons or 
on many. But the peculiar evil of silencing 
the expression of an opinion is that it is rob- 
bing the human race, posterity as well as the 
existing generation, those who dissent from 
the opinion still more than those who hold 
it. If the opinion is right, they are deprived 
of the opportunity of exchanging error for 
truth, if wrong, they lose, what is almost as 
great a benefit, the clearer perception and 
livelier impression of truth, produced by its 
collision with error. 


The so-called civil rights bill of 1966 
has led to a wide disparity of views 
among even its stanchest proponents. 
Surely here, if ever again, we should take 
Mill's counsel to hear out all of that other 
opinion. 

In the past 10 years, I have seen five 
major civil rights bills enacted by the 
Congress, and I think I can detect a 
formula for passing them—the more 
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complicated they are, the faster this body 
passes them. 

Appreciation for the argument that 
the problems of the Negro are over 300 
years old in this country is wearing thin. 
But does the Congress always have to 
answer that position by trying to solve 
these problems in a matter of weeks or 
months? 

Does it never occur to those who are 
forever drafting civil rights legislation 
to look at the records or accomplish- 
ments of similar legislation from the 
past? Most of that which was passed 
in haste has accomplished little except 
to engender bitterness on the one hand, 
and riots in the streets on the other. 

Nevertheless, I will not dwell on what 
I consider are the results of past legis- 
lation. For the new sociology of cause 
and effect seems to leave me out of step 
with the times. In the past when legis- 
lation produced bad results, the Con- 
gress repealed it. Now sociological rea- 
soning seems to say the solution to a 
statute which produces looting, burning, 
and rioting is to pass more of the same. 

So rather than oppose this legislation’s 
sociological foundations, which I ob- 
viously do not understand, nor pretend 
to understand—rather—I want to try 
briefly to point out what I feel are the 
major weaknesses in the bill. Then after 
a review of these weaknesses I would like 
to follow up with a little more detail on 
the points made in order to better docu- 
ment my arguments. 

I hope that my comments and those of 
my colleagues who join me in opposition 
to this legislation, will serve to uncover 
from this bill some of the camouflage 
that the House seems intent on pulling 
over its own eyes. 

Title I contemplates elimination of dis- 
crimination from Federal juries. The 
means for achieving this end represent a 
patent example of “throwing the baby 
out with the bath water.” By eliminat- 
ing the use of the traditional preliminary 
questionnaire, persons disqualified or 
exempt will be placed in the “master jury 
wheel,” selected, and required to come to 
court only to be excused. This will cause 
a waste of time in an already slow process 
and a waste of money in an already ex- 
pensive one. Over $4 million or almost 
10 percent of the total annual cost of our 
Federal courts is spent on payments of 
juries. 

Still more objectionable is the selection 
process for Federal juries. On the one 
hand the bill requires jurors to be ran- 
domly selected from voter registration 
lists while on the other it recognizes that 
a juror must be able to read, write, and 
understand English. It is a foregone 
conclusion that many recently registered 
voters in the Southern States—voters 
whom this bill contemplates being se- 
lected for jury service—will nevertheless 
be disqualified as illiterate. This causes 
more wasted time and creates disappoint- 
ment in those turned away—disappoint- 
ment which may likely be manifested in 
the streets. 

Furthermore jury service represents a 
duty traditionally imposed only when a 
citizen meets certain qualifications, 
whereas voting represents a right. The 
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citizen may exercise his voting right 
wisely or foolishly—indeed may ignore 
it completely. But no such individual 
willfulness or personal impunity attaches 
to the jury burden. The duty and right 
are simply not analogues. 

Finally it should be noted that only 14 
States use voter lists to the exclusion of 
all other sources of names for jury lists. 
The remainder view voter lists as either 
totally irrevelant as a source of jurors or 
allow them only as a supplementary 
source. The jury systems of these States 
have worked well. Are we to disregard 
all of the learning of this great majority? 
Benjamin Franklin said, “Experience 
keepeth a dear school but a fool learneth 
from no other.” We should heed Frank- 
lin’s advice and draw from the teaching 
of others to our own utility rather than 
indulge once more in the heady wine of 
social experimentation to the exclusion of 
the tried and proved. 

Finally, title I will lessen the quality of 
Federal jurors as compared to State 
jurors. As indicated by the Attorney 
General in his May 5 testimony before 
the House Judiciary Committee, Federal 
courts would be forbidden from empanel- 
ling blue ribbon juries by the “random 
selection” requirement, whereas State 
courts could continue to select “blue rib- 
bon” juries for particularly difficult cases. 
Since the enactment of the Federal rules 
of civil procedure, the Federal courts 
have attracted considerable litigation re- 
lated to highly complex financial deal- 
ings. Furthermore, the Federal courts 
have exclusive jurisdiction over such 
areas as patents and copyrights, both ex- 
tremely demanding fields. Yet despite 
the concentration of many of the more 
difficult legal problems in the Federal 
courts, less will be demanded of Federal 
jurors than State jurors. 

Title II seeks to deal with alleged dis- 
crimination in State jury selection. For 
over 100 years it has been illegal for 
States to discriminate by reason of race. 
So, title II represents an unwarranted, 
unneeded invasion into States’ rights. 

A chief objection is section 201 declar- 
ing that no State may base jury selection 
on economic responsibility or as the bill 
phrases it, “economic status.” As a re- 
sult, New York’s requirement that a juror 
own $250 worth of real or personal prop- 
erty will be invalid. 

The eminent French Judge Alexis de 
Tocqueville said: 

I do not know whether the jury is useful 
to those who have law suits, but I am cer- 
tain it is highly beneficial to those who 
judge them. 


It is doubtful, however, that a modern 
judge’s task will be relieved when he is 
called upon to explain certain tax fea- 
tures to members of a jury who have 
never paid taxes. Indeed such a propo- 
sition seems contradictory to the sixth 
amendment guarantee of a fair trial, not 
to mention the proposed procedures 
which will prevent a speedy trial. 

We have always recognized that jury 
service fell more within the area of duty, 
a duty imposed by the State if the citi- 
zen met the State’s qualifications. For 
instance, 10 of the 13 colonies required 
their jurors to hold property, either real 
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or personal. Today’s litigation far sur- 
passes that of the 18th century in com- 
plexity; yet, the Attorney General would 
require less responsibility from a State’s 
jurors than was demanded in 1789. 

In title III the Attorney General seeks 
authority to institute his own action un- 
supported by formal complaint, when- 
ever he feels he has “reasonable 
grounds,” whatever that means. The 
remedy he would seek is the injunction. 
Intervention without a formal complaint 
based on something as vague as “reason- 
able grounds” not only stands in stark 
contrast to our Anglo-American concept 
of litigative jurisprudence between two 
opposing persons; it also means that the 
drastic remedy of injunction, hitherto 
sparingly used, will be available when the 
Attorney General has “reasonable 
grounds” to believe something is “about 
to” happen. 

Moreover, by means of a redefinition 
of “desegregation” in section 303(b) of 
title VI and an exclusion of further 
remedy in section 305 of title VI, title III 
will be limited primarily to southern 
States. For by deleting “racial imbal- 
ance” as within the meaning of “segre- 
gation” the northern de facto segre- 
gated neighborhoods—and consequently 
schools—are not touched. On the other 
hand the less urbanized South, much 
more “integrated” in terms of housing 
and thus without the northern problem 
of “racial imbalance” will be clearly 
within the sphere of titles III and VI. 

Certainly the most publicized and con- 
troversial part of this bill is title IV, the 
fair housing provision, more widely de- 
scribed as the “forced housing” pro- 
vision. 

In the first place title IV, even as 
amended, cannot be justified on the 
basis of either the interstate commerce 
clause or the 14th amendment. It is 
difficult to see, short of a severe storm, 
how a house or apartment can be in- 
volved in interstate commerce. It is 
even more difficult to understand how 
discrimination by a homeowner or apart- 
ment owner can possibly be called State 
action within the 14th amendment. 

In addition to the constitutional ob- 
jections a number of aspects of the bill 
merit separate criticism. It is quite 
foreseeable, for instance, that mort- 
gagees will be required to keep financial 
portfolios in terms of race, religion, and 
national origin as evidence they have 
not discriminated in making loans. 

Secondly, many argue that the “ex- 
emption” of the individual homeowner 
makes the bill palatable, but quite often 
Government, military, and business per- 
sonnel are required to engage in more 
than two housing transactions in 12 
months. Consequently the full force of 
the bill applies to them, though they can 
hardly be logically described as “in the 
business” of housing. 

Perhaps the most important danger 
of title IV is found in section 408 which 
sets up a “Fair Housing Board” whose 
powers are the same as those of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Even in 
times of national emergency Congress 
has been reluctant to issue such a carte 
blanc as is envisioned by proponents of 
section 408. And since both the indi- 
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vidual and the Attorney General may 
enforce title IV, there is not even a need 
for creation of this overbearing legal 
octopus empowered with the attributes 
of administrator, enforcer, prosecutor, 
adjudicator, and litigant. 

The people of this country seem firmly 
opposed to title IV as evidenced by ref- 
erendums and by the overwhelmingly 
adverse mail from all parts of the coun- 
try. 

In conclusion, it seems extraordinary— 
to put it mildly—for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to define as “policy of the 
United States” that which is clearly not 
the policy of the people of the United 
States. 

Indeed, to an impartial observer it 
might seem contradictory to a Govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 187] 

Andrews, Fulton, Pa Morrison 

Glenn Green, Oreg Mosher 
Baring Greigg Moss 
Barrett Hébert Murray 
Brock Henderson Nedzi 
Buchanan Herlong O'Neill, Mass. 
Callaway Irwin Philbin 
Clark Jones, Mo. Pool 
Clevenger Kee Powell 
Cooley King, N.Y. Pucinski 
Craley King, Utah Rogers, Tex 
Culver Scott 
Daddario Landrum Sikes 
Dawson Leggett Sisk 
Dickinson McEwen Smith, Calif. 
Donohue McFall Teague, Tex. 
Duncan, Oreg. McMillan Toll 
Edwards, Calif. Macdonald Trimble 
Edwards, La. Martin, Ala. Tunney 
Ellsworth Martin, Mass. Tuten 
Everett Matsunaga Watkins 
Evins, Tenn. Michel Willis 
Farnsley Miller Wright 
Pisher Mills 
Fogarty Moelier 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. ALBERT] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. BOLLING, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H.R. 14765, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
360 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY }. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
here we are again, for the eighth or ninth 
time since 1953 feeding the civil rights 
dragon. And in every instance, Mr. 
Chairman, the Congress has taken away 
more freedom than it has guaranteed. 

When will there be an end to the politi- 
cal yielding to those who demand more 
and more in the name of civil rights? 
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When will there be an end to this con- 
tinuous warping of our Constitution? 
When will we cease to vest more and 
more power in a strong centralized Gov- 
ernment in Washington? 

When will the two principal political 
parties of this country end their uncon- 
scionable bidding for the vote of the or- 
ganization minorities? When will they 
cease their contest which is entangling 
every business and every individual in a 
mass of Federal laws, regulations, execu- 
tive orders, decrees, and directives? 
Would it not be wonderful, Mr. Chair- 
man, if just one Congress—just one— 
would proceed through its full 2 years 
without making a clown of itself with 
bills of this kind? It would seem to me 
that the unorganized majority might 
have one Congress that would leave it 
alone—and I had hoped this might be 
the one. With politics being what it is I 
should have known it was a hopeless kind 
of hope. 

That which disturbs us most, Mr. 
Chairman, is the fact that this legislation 
has found its way to this Chamber be- 
cause of threats of the organized Negro 
minority to riot and riot again and again 
unless they get another civil rights bill. 
We were told on the presentation of the 
last bill that the legislation was essential 
to preventing violence. When do the 
threats end? And when does Congress 
and, yes, the President, himself, exhibit 
the courage which should be exhibited 
and let these rioters know they have come 
to the end of the road? 

Mr. Chairman, every nation that has 
fallen to communism began its fall with 
marching and rioting in the streets. No 
dictator has even taken over a nation 
without a march, a riot, or a disorder of 
some kind. I warn this Congress and the 
Nation, Mr. Chairman, that we are mov- 
ing toward nothing short of a Federal 
dictatorship under the guise of so-called 
civil rights. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the 
United States is being asked today to 
curtail the basic rights of every resident 
of this great country in order to grant 
special privileges, under the name of 
“rights,” to certain groups and classes. 

This is what the bill (H.R. 14765) will 
do if it is enacted. 

This is wrong, and I am opposed to it, 
aan shall fight against it and vote against 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to at- 
tempt a section-by-section analysis of 
this bill. Others have done this, others 
will do it, at least as well as I could, and 
probably better. 

What I do propose is to refer to certain 
portions of the bill in some detail in order 
to give this body examples of some of the 
things that are wrong with it. 

This bill has been brought here with- 
out adequate consideration, and I shall 
give examples to prove it. 

It is poorly drafted, and I shall give at 
least one example to prove it. 

This bill would make sweeping changes 
in the Federal jury system without ade- 
quate consideration of the effects or de- 
sirability of such changes, and I shall 
demonstrate this by example. 

This bill would create new crimes in 
language so complicated and unclear that 
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no one can say for certain just what it 
means. This bill would give the At- 
torney General vast and unjustified pow- 
ers over such State functions as public 
education and the administration of pub- 
lic facilities. This bill would invite, and 
actually subsidize, a flood of litigation 
consisting substantially of nuisance sec- 
tions and grudge suits. 

This bill would attack one of our basic 
freedoms, the right of private property. 
I shall demonstrate all these points by 
example. 

Let us consider together for a moment 
the first important legislative paragraph 
in this bill. I refer to the first sentence 
of the new section 1861 of title 28 of the 
United States Code, as this bill proposes 
to enact it. 

The sentence reads: 

It is the policy of the United States that 
all litigants in Federal Courts entitled to 
trial by jury shall have the right to a jury 
selected from a cross section of the com- 
munity in the district or division wherein 
the court convenes. 


This sentence contains a completely 
new policy, represented by the phrase “a 
cross section of the community.” When 
we try to find out what this means, there 
is nothing in the report to help us. The 
question was not considered at the hear- 
ings. To the best of my knowledge and 
belief, it was not considered by the com- 
mittee. So we turn to the dictionary, 
where we find “cross section” defined as 
“a composite representation typifying 
the constituents of a thing in their rela- 
tions.” It is difficult to see how the 
phrase “in their relations” at the end of 
the definition can be applied to a “cross 
section” of the community as the latter 
term is used in the proposed new section 
1861 of title 28. The rest of the defini- 
tion: “a composite representation typify- 
ing the constituents of a thing” appar- 
ently means about the same thing as that 
which the pollsters refer to when they 
speak of “a representative sample” of any 
particular group. 

If this is what the term “a cross sec- 
tion of the community” means, as it is 
used in this bill, when we are being asked 
to declare it to be the policy of the 
United States that every jury shall be 
selected from a panel which contains the 
same percentage of white persons and 
the same percentage of Negroes and the 
same percentage of persons of any other 
color as the community itself; which 
contains the same proportions of men 
and women, and in the same age propor- 
tions, as the community itself; which 
contains the same proportion of Method- 
ists and Baptists and Catholics and 
Mohammedans and Buddhists and per- 
sons of each and every other religion, and 
possibly of atheists, as the community 
itself; which contains the same number 
of persons of each national origin of 
the community itself; and which con- 
tains the same number of rich men and 
poor men and men of middle income as 
the community itself. 

If the language has another meaning, 
it has not been offered to us. If we de- 
sire it to have another meaning, we 
should amend the bill to make our de- 
sires clear, because otherwise the dic- 
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tionary definition is most likely to be the 
definition which is followed in interpret- 
ing the law. 

To create such a microcosm of the 
community as this definition of the 
phrase “cross section” calls for may not 
be completely impossible, but it will cer- 
tainly be extremely difficult. And if it 
should be possible to accomplish this in 
a particular jury panel, as soon as one 
jury has been selected from the panel 
the percentages will have been upset, 
and the panel will no longer be an accu- 
rate cross section of the community. 

Will it then be necessary to add addi- 
tional names to the panel, of persons in 
the same circumstances and having the 
same qualifications with respect to sex, 
and color, and race, and creed as those 
who were selected for the jury, in order 
to restore the panel to its status as a cross 
section of the community before the next 
jury is selected? The bill is silent on this 
point. 

Actually, the bill in terms calls for 
random selections of names from voter 
registration lists. If names are in fact 
selected at random, only the whim of 
chance could result in a panel which 
would be a cross section of the commu- 
nity. 

It is interesting to note that there is 
no provision for random selection of 
names from the other source or sources 
of names which may be prescribed by the 
judicial council. Perhaps, in order to 
comply with law—if this bill is enacted— 
it will be necessary for the jury commis- 
sioners, after names have been drawn 
from the voter registration lists, to 
choose names selectively, not at random, 
from various other sources in order to 
make up a cross section of the commu- 
nity in each instance. ti 

I do not know what to make of the 
provision in the proposed new subsection 
1864(d) of title 28: 

The chief judge of the district shall pre- 
scribe, by rule, definite and certain proce- 
dures to be followed by the jury commission 
in making a random selection of names. 


It seems to me that any name selected 
by “definite and certain procedures” can 
hardly be said to be selected at random; 
but since I have no pretensions as a 
mathematician, I do not press this point. 

Title I of this bill, Mr. Chairman, 
would change the entire Federal jury 
system. 

These changes would be brought about 
without ever having sought or considered 
the views and opinions of the American 
Judicature Society, or the American Bar 
Association, or the Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts, or any judicial con- 
ference. 

This is an area in which vast amounts 
of research have been done, but none of 
this research has been taken into ac- 
count in considering and reporting this 
title to the House. 

There are provisions in title I which 
are still relatively complete mysteries. 
No one has said and no one can say ex- 
actly what they shall mean, or, in some 
cases, how they will be implemented. 

An example of this is the proviso on 
page 38, in subsection 1864(a), referring 
to the placing of names in a master jury 
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wheel, which authorizes the judicial 
council of the circuit to prescribe for any 
district some source or sources of names 
for the master wheel in addition to voter 
registration lists, wherever the judicial 
council considers this to be necessary in 
order to insure that no person shall be 
excluded from jury service on account of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 
or economic status. 

We do not know what is to trigger a 
determination by the judicial council 
that an additional source or sources of 
names for the master jury wheel is nec- 
essary. There is no provision that the 
judicial council shall receive any evidence 
or consider any arguments. 

Under existing law, the judicial coun- 
cil receives a report from the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts. There is 
no mention in law of any other reports 
to the council. 

If the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts finds that additional sources of 
names for the master jury wheel should 
be selected in a particular district, and 
so reports to the Judicial Conference, will 
the conference have to accept the facts 
and conclusions as presented by the Ad- 
ministrative Office, or will the council be 
able to inquire into the matter? 

On this, there is a slight clue in the 
provision contained in section 1864 of 
this bill that the judicial council of the 
circuit is to act “with such advice as the 
chief judge of the district may offer.” 
But can we say that this was intended to 
prohibit the council from receiving other 
advice, from getting its facts elsewhere 
than out of the report of the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts? 

We do not know the answers to these 
questions because they were not con- 
sidered by the committee and they are 
not touched upon in the report which ac- 
companied this bill to the floor of the 
House. 

Consider now, for a moment, the ques- 
tion of the additional source or sources of 
names—for the master jury wheel— 
which may be named by the judicial 
council. In terms, the language of this 
bill places no limitation upon such 
sources. But could the judicial council, 
under this bill, prescribe as a source of 
names for the master jury wheel the 
membership list of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, or the membership roster of the 
Independent Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks of the World, which is a 
Negro social organization? Could the 
membership list of the Committee on 
Racial Integration, or of the Southern 
Conference on Human Welfare, or of the 
Black Muslims, be prescribed as a source 
of names for the master jury wheel? 

Suppose the judicial council became 
convinced that in a particular district 
women were being prevented from serv- 
ing on juries because of their sex, and 
that this situation should be corrected by 
prescribing an additional source of 
names for the master jury wheel which 
would consist of all female names. Could 
the membership list of either the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution or of the 
Women’s Strike for Peace be designated 
as such a source of names? 
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Mr. Chairman, we do not know the 
answers to these questions. The com- 
mittee did not consider them. The re- 
port does not discuss them. There are 
no guidelines in the bill, and so the pro- 
vision with respect to prescribing addi- 
tional sources of names for the master 
jury wheel remains substantially a mys- 
tery. In that status we are asked to enact 
it into law. 

If any Member considers of little im- 
portance the question of how to construe 
these various provisions with respect to 
placing names in the master jury wheel 
and drawing names from that wheel, let 
him consider that if this bill is enacted, 
the defendant in any criminal case will 
have the right to move to dismiss the 
indictment or stay the proceedings 
against him on the ground of failure to 
comply with any of these very compli- 
cated procedural rules. 

The Attorney General is also in the 
picture at this point, for by enactment of 
this bill he would be given the right to 
move to stay the proceedings in any 
criminal case on the grounds of failure 
to comply with these procedural rules. 

In civil cases, any party could move to 
stay the proceedings on this same ground. 

Title I of this bill would write into 
title 28 of the United States Code a new 
section 1866, dealing with qualifications 
for jury service. Subsection B of this 
section contains four numbered subpara- 
graphs listing the sole grounds for dis- 
qualifying any person for jury service. 

Since there are four numbered para- 
graphs in this subsection, many who have 
read the act have concluded that there 
are only four grounds for disqualifica- 
tion. But the fact is that there are five. 
Two of these grounds are lumped to- 
gether in the fourth numbered subpara- 
graph. 

One of these grounds for disqualifica- 
tion from jury service has long been rec- 
ognized as a perfectly proper basis for 
disqualification: that is, conviction of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for 
more than 1 year, without subsequent 
restoration of civil rights by pardon or 
amnesty. 

But the other basis for disqualification 
which is contained in subparagraph four 
is a completely new concept—the con- 
cept that an individual should be denied 
his right to serve on a jury if he is merely 
charged with a crime which upon convic- 
tion would be punishable by imprison- 
ment by 1 year. 

Thus, this bill embraces the principle 
that a man may be punished, may have 
sanctions applied against him, may be 
deprived of substantial rights, solely be- 
cause he is charged with the commission 
of a crime, without any proof having been 
made, without any hearing, without any 
trial. This is contrary to all the basic 
principles of justice which we hold dear. 
It is a provision which is clearly uncon- 
stitutional. 

I would not wish to believe that any 
Member of this body would wish to vote 
to punish a man in any way, to deprive 
him of anything of value or of any sub- 
stantial rights, solely because he might 
be charged with a crime. 

But how many Members of this body 
will yote to amend this bill so as to elimi- 
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nate this unjust and unconstitutional 
provision? 

And, if it is not out of order to ask, 
without intending to affront any indi- 
vidual, how does it happen that this pro- 
vision is recommended for enactment 
embedded in a bill reported here from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, which is 
supposed to be our watchdog on civil 
rights? 

Title 2 of H.R. 14675, as reported from 
committee, seeks to bring the jury sys- 
tems of all the States under direct Fed- 
eral control. 

Without attempting to analyze this 
title in detail, let me deal with one ex- 
tremely important point which is raised 
by this provision and which is not dis- 
cussed in the committee report. 

This bill proposes in title I to fix uni- 
form rules with respect to the grounds 
upon which a prospective Federal juror 
may be disqualified for jury service. One 
of the grounds allowed is illiteracy. 

But in title II the bill provides that in 
the case of State jury systems any 
ground for disqualification which any 
Federal court finds to have been the 
basis for any “excuse, exemption, or ex- 
clusion,” from jury service which has 
resulted in the denial or abridgment, 
because of race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional origin, or economic status, of the 
right of any individual to sit on any 
grand or petit jury in any State court, 
may be suspended by order of the Fed- 
eral court. 

Under this provision, if it should be- 
come law, the literacy requirement for 
service on juries could be suspended in 
any State—could be suspended through- 
out the whole State, mind you—on the 
basis of a finding by a Federal court that 
in a particular instance one Negro was 
held to be illiterate, and on that ground 
disqualified from jury service, when in 
the opinion of the Federal court, he is 
not in fact a complete illiterate. 

There is no sense or logic in such a 
provision. 

If there is illegal discrimination in the 
impaneling of a jury, it does not take a 
new law to make it possible to get a new 
trial because of this irregularity. That 
can be done under the law as it exists 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, either it is a good idea 
to keep illiterates off juries, or else it is 
not a good idea. If it is a good idea, 
should we not bend every effort to see 
that the principle of confining jury serv- 
ice to those who are literate is followed 
everywhere? Why should we specifically 
provide that this principle may be 
ordered abandoned throughout an entire 
State if in any single instance it is mis- 
used, or even if a Federal court thinks 
it was misused? 

Have we so soon forgotten the case 
which got nationwide publicity only last 
December, the case in which an all- 
Negro jury in East Naples, Fla., brought 
in a double verdict against a white de- 
fendent because of the illiteracy of some 
of its members, with the result that a 
mistrial had to be ordered? 

That jury deliberated for 1 hour and 
45 minutes, Mr, Chairman, and then re- 
turned to the courtroom, and the fore- 
man of the jury announced the verdict 
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of not guilty. Then that same foreman 
handed in a written verdict of not guilty, 
bearing his signature. 

When the court inquired into the 
matter, the foreman of the jury ad- 
mitted that except for being able to 
sign his name, he could neither read nor 
write. He told the court the other mem- 
bers of the jury had left it up to him to 
make the decision and announce it. 
After he had done this, he said other 
members of the jury gave him a verdict 
to sign and he signed it. 

Members of the jury were questioned 
individually by the court. This was a 
six-member jury. Two of the six said 
they thought the defendant was in- 
nocent. Another two said they thought 
he was guilty. The remaining two said 
they were in favor of finding the de- 
fendant innocent, but explained that 
they thought a guilty verdict had been 
decided upon by the whole jury on the 
basis of a majority vote. 

At the time that east Naples case was 
in the news, Mr. Chairman, Florida State 
officials were quoted as saying that the 
confused situation which led to the im- 
paneling of illiterate Negro jurors re- 
sulted from the elimination of literacy 
as a requirement for vote registration 
in certain areas of the country. They 
explained that jury panels were drawn 
from registration lists, and that county 
officials were afraid to disqualify Negroes 
on the basis of illiteracy for fear of be- 
ing accused of engaging in discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. Chairman, for all of my adult life- 
time, the American Judicature Society 
and the American Bar Association and 
various State and local bar associations, 
as well as a number of other orgniza- 
tions, have been working to improve the 
quality of juries. Now we are confronted 
with a bill that proposes to sweep away 
the fruits of those decades of effort. 

Mr. Chairman, the principle involved 
here is just the same as the principle 
which would be involved if we were being 
asked to grant Federal courts the author- 
ity to suspend the operation of State 
statutes against larceny whenever it 
found that in any single case one indi- 
vidual in a State had been improperly 
convicted of larceny. Of course, we 
should not grant any such power, Mr. 
Chairman, because laws against larceny 
are good and a remedy for improper or 
inadequate administration of such laws 
is better administration and enforce- 
ment, not suspension of the laws. 

Similarly, Mr. Chairman, laws against 
impaneling illiterates on juries are good 
laws, and should not be suspended merely 
because of some instance or some in- 
stances of improper or inadequate ad- 
ministration. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is a more 
basic reason than any cited so far for the 
rejection of Federal intervention in the 
selection of juries in State courts. This 
legislation could lead to complete de- 
struction of the jury system in State and 
county courts. 

Indeed, there is nothing more repre- 
hensible than a “stacked” jury—one that 
contains a “sinker,” or so, on the panel 
who has a fixed opinion, or who is sit- 
ting there for the purpose of doing other 
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than that justified by the law and evi- 
dence. And it makes no difference which 
side he is on if he is what is generally 
known to trial lawyers as a “sinker” 
juror, This is bad and any respectable 
right-thinking person abhors such. I 
certainly do. 

There have been miscarriages of jus- 
tices in our jury system. No area of the 
country and no State has a monopoly on 
absolutely impartial juries. No such mo- 
nopoly exists. Miscarriages of justice 
through the jury system are common to 
all States and all counties. 

There have been some verdicts which 
I did not like; and some which no doubt 
were a deliberate miscarriage of justice. 
But let us not wreck the entire jury sys- 
tem of our country, a system which has 
served so well for so long, simply be- 
cause we disagree with or dislike a verdict 
or so rendered here and there. 

Mr. Chairman, we are playing with 
danger when we attempt to control the 
selection of State and county juries via 
Federal processes from Washington. 
While the proponents may not so intend, 
this bill itself could lead to “stacked” 
juries at the local level. 

This is very dangerous legislation. It 
should be rejected. 

Title 3 of this bill goes whole hog in 
embracing the principle of law enforce- 
ment by injunction. 

For the benefit of any who are not al- 
ready familiar with the phrase en- 
forcement by injunction,” it means the 
concept or procedure under which, in- 
stead of punishing an individual for per- 
forming an act which has been made un- 
lawful, the individual is to be prohibited 
in advance, by court order, from per- 
forming the act, and then if he performs 
it, is to be punished for contempt of court. 

There are any number of things wrong 
with this principle. I shall not even try 
to list them all. For one thing, en- 
forcement by injunction seeks to reach 
not only acts, but practices—that is, 
courses of action—and since a practice 
or a course of action does not escape 
criminal sanctions if it consists of or in- 
volves illegal acts, there is no point to 
this effort at enforcement by injunction 
unless it is an attempt to interdict a series 
of acts which in and of themselves, are 
not unlawful. Actually, this is exactly 
what is sought to be reached, and often 
a series of acts will be presented as a 
target for court injunction, not because 
of what was done, but because of what 
was intended, or what resulted. 

Intentions and results cannot be made 
crimes, under our Constitution, but the 
proponents of enforcement by injunction 
try to reach them by first having the 
court prohibit the acts, or prohibit acts 
with the undesired intent or result, and 
then proceeding against the individual 
for contempt of court. 

Under section 301 of this bill, as under 
most provisions embodying the principle 
of enforcement by injunction, it would be 
possible to restrict any indivdual by court 
order, deprive him of his freedom of ac- 
tion, and finally punish him for the 
performance of acts which did not re- 
sult in depriving anyone of any rights, 
privileges, or immunities whatsoever. 
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Actions under title 3 of the bill are 
triggered by what is called reasonable 
grounds to believe that any person is 
about to engage in some act which would 
deprive another person of “any right, 
privilege, or immunity granted, secured 
or protected by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States,” on account of such 
other person’s race, religion, or national 
origin. 

But there is no definition of “reason- 
able grounds” anywhere in the bill. 

The bill does not answer the question: 
“reasonable grounds for whom to be- 
lieve?” This is not just a rhetorical ques- 
tion, because what would constitute rea- 
sonable grounds for an illiterate farm- 
worker to believe something might not 
be reasonable grounds for the Attorney 
General of the United States to believe 
it. 

The same language applies to the right 
of either an individual or the United 
States to start a court action for enforce- 
ment by injunction. 

It would appear that the existence of 
“reasonable grounds to believe” is a ju- 
risdictional fact that would have to be 
established before a court could enter- 
tain an action under this title. Could 
the Attorney General provide this juris- 
dictional element by filing an affidavit 
that he, in fact, had reasonable grounds 
to believe? Or would he have to state 
his grounds in detail, and let the court 
decide? If the Attorney General could 
settle the jurisdictional question by filing 
an affidavit, how about a plaintiff of con- 
siderably less education and legal train- 
ing than the Attorney General? 

Mr. Chairman, the more we consider 
this title, the more the uncertainties and 
the questions multiply. 

The language of this title is entirely 
too vague. 

In essence, this is a statute criminal in 
nature. But most certainly, sections 301 
and 302 lack the certainty which the 
Constitution requires of a criminal law. 

Can this deficiency be supplied by the 
intervention of a court order specifically 
requiring the person or persons involved 
to do or refrain from doing certain acts, 
or acts with a certain purpose, or acts 
that have a certain result? No court has 
yet ruled on this point, so far as I know. 

As a matter of principle, it would seem 
the courts should strike down such efforts 
to shortcut the Constitution. Perhaps 
they will. If they do not, and if the Con- 
gress choses to go down this road of en- 
forcement by injunction, the day may 
well come when the Congress and the 
State legislatures no longer will enact 
criminal statutes, but instead, courts will 
fix standards of criminality by issuing 
injunctions which command or prohibit. 

Mr. Chairman, I mentioned earlier 
that this bill was poorly drafted and had 
been too hastily considered. 

If it is not amiss in that connection, to 
mention mere typographical errors, let 
me call attention to the fact that lines 19, 
20, and 21 on page 76 appear to have been 
inserted without rhyme or reason, and 
probably should be deleted. Also that 
the word “gorunds” in line 18 on page 80 
is not to be found in any dictionary with 
which I have acquaintance, and must be 
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presumed to involve a typesetting error 
which created this new word from the 
English word “grounds.” 

Title IV of H.R. 14765 is the most ob- 
jectionable part of the bill. 

This title embraces the most dangerous 
attack on the right of private property 
which has ever been seriously attempted 
in this body. 

By enacting this title, we shall be seek- 
ing to deny large numbers of Americans 
the right to dispose of their own property 
as they see fit. 

Of course, this invasion of the right of 
private property would be made, broadly 
speaking, only with respect to homes. I 
fail to see where this makes the case any 
better. In a way, it makes the matter 
worse, because one of our most sacred 
traditions, which we inherited from and 
share with the British, is the idea that a 
man’s home is his castle. 

Let no Member be misled into accept- 
ing the idea that all the evils of title IV 
will be visited only upon those who are in 
the business of building, developing, sell- 
ing, renting, or leasing dwellings. Of 
course, that is what the bill says; but the 
bill contains a section entitled Defini- 
tions” under which it is provided that 
anyone shall be deemed to be in this busi- 
ness of building, developing, selling, rent- 
ing, or leasing dwellings if he has, within 
the preceding 12 months, participated as 
either principal or agent in three or more 
transactions involving the sale, rental, or 
lease of any dwelling or any interest 
therein. 

So, a woman who runs a boardinghouse 
and rents three rooms during the year 
is in the business; a man who gives up 
a job in one State, and moves his family 
in a rented trailer to a job and a home 
in another State, having rented three 
dwellings within a year, will be deemed 
under the language of this bill to be in 
the business of building, developing, sell- 
ing, renting, or leasing dwellings. 

Members can multiply examples as 
they choose; I am sure the idea has been 
made clear by the examples I have given. 

Most of the penal restrictions on prop- 
erty owners are contained in section 403, 
and this section has a subsection which 
says it shall not apply to any property 
owner with respect to the sale, lease, or 
rental by him of a portion of a building 
or structure which contains living quar- 
ters occupied or intended to be occupied 
by no more than four families living in- 
dependently of each other, if the owner 
himself actually occupies one of these 
living quarters as his residence. 

Of course, if the right of private prop- 
erty is to be protected, then it must be 
protected for all men, whether or not 
they own one-family or four-family 
dwellings, and whether or not they live 
in such dwellings. But quite aside from 
that point, the exemptions provided in 
the subsection I just referred to do not 
really amount to as much as one might 
think. 

In the case of a roominghouse, if there 
are more than three roomers, the exemp- 
tion would not apply, because each sepa- 
rate room rented would count as one in 

up the number of living quar- 
ters in the building. In the case of a 
man who moves out of his home into an 
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apartment, or into a hospital, or a sani- 
tarium, or a home for the aged, and 
seeks to rent the now-vacant dwelling, 
the exemption would not apply. 

Statistics are not available on just how 
many homeowners would benefit by the 
exemption contained in the subpara- 
graph to which I referred. But certainly 
the number of homeowners not exempted 
by this subsection is far greater. 

Mr, Chairman, not only does title IV 
seek to interfere unjustifiably and un- 
constitutionally with the right of private 
property; it goes farther and provides 
for enforcement of this interference 
through a blanket authorization. of civil 
actions in Federal district courts which 
cannot fail to bring with it, if this bill 
is enacted, the worst court congestion 
this country has ever seen. 

Lawsuits are authorized to be brought 
in Federal court without regard to the 
amount in controversy. Actions to en- 
force against violations of penal pro- 
visions designed to protect alleged civil 
rights are authorized to be brought by 
private individuals, on their own elec- 
tion, without meeting any standards of 
proof, and without the payment of any 
fees or costs or the posting of any se- 
curity to provide compensation if the 
action is found to be without merit. 

While it is true that the authority to 
bring these actions without the payment 
of fees or costs depends upon court ap- 
proval of an application, there is no re- 
quirement for any showing of fact, with 
respect to the merits of the case, when 
the application is filed. One of the bases 
upon which I would think a court would 
act favorably on such an application 
would be an affidavit of inability to pay. 
Court appointment of an attorney, also 
authorized by this bill, would free the 
instigator of the suit entirely and for- 
ever from the payment of any attorney’s 
fees. The action would cost him nothing. 

How many actions do you think would 
be brought in your State, in your district, 
in your county, in your own hometown, 
if this bill becomes law and legal ac- 
tions of this particularly vicious and har- 
assing and vengeful type are made pos- 
sible without any financial detriment, or 
even financial risk, to the plaintiff? 
Whatever the estimate you make, it is 
likely to prove too low. 

Title IV, of course, also brings the 
Attorney General into the picture, and 
here again in section 407 we find a re- 
affirmance of the principle of enforce- 
ment by injunction, which I have dis- 
cussed already. 

But the bill is not satisfied with bring- 
ing in the Attorney General as an arbiter 
of what is discriminatory, with the courts 
as the enforcers of his determinations. 
Section 408 sets up a new agency in the 
Federal bureaucracy, to go into competi- 
tion with the courts in this area. This 
new agency is to be called the Fair Hous- 
ing Board. 

The Board is to consist of five individ- 
uals, but the bill gives it a power of dele- 
gation which will permit the multiplica- 
tion of its power to any extent it may see 
fit. For instance, the Board can delegate 
its authority to hold hearings to any 
agents or agencies it may choose, with- 
out limitation. It could have agents in 
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every city in the land, all holding hear- 
ings at once. 

The Board is given broad investigatory 
powers. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development also is given broad 
investigatory powers. The only differ- 
ence appears to be that the Secretary is 
to investigate before hearings and the 
Board may exercise its investigatory 
powers in connection with hearings, or 
even after hearings. But within their 
respective spheres, of investigation and 
hearings, both the Board and the Secre- 
tary are given by this bill a large number 
of powers which originally were con- 
ceived in the early days of the New 
Deal for exercise by the National Labor 
Relations Board in bringing under sub- 
jugation all the great industrial and 
business concerns of this Nation. These 
are very great powers, far-reaching, 
easily possible to abuse. 

Some of the powers thus granted to 
the Board—and, in the case of investiga- 
tory powers, to the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development—are worth 
mentioning here. 

The new Board would have the power 
to issue a complaint against any person 
in the country on the basis of a mere 
allegation of housing discrimination filed 
by a single individual, without any sup- 
porting evidence. 

The Board could order any person so 
charged to appear at a hearing, within 
5 days, anywhere in the country that 
the Board might name. 

The Board also would have the power 
of enforcement by injunction, since as 
soon as it issued a complaint it could file 
a petition in the U.S. district court to get 
an injunction against the person charged. 
This could be done before the Board 
held any hearing in the matter, so that 
the Board would become, at one and the 
same time, a prosecutor—it issued the 
charge—a moving party seeking injunc- 
tive relief in Federal court, and a quasi- 
judicial body with power to hear and de- 
cide the case on the basis of its own com- 
plaint. 

The Board would have an absolute 
right of access to any evidence of any 
person being proceeded against before 
the Board. With respect to evidence 
concerning any matter under investiga- 
tion, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development would have the same ab- 
solute right of access. 

The Board would have a subpena 
power much broader than needed for the 
conduct of its own hearings. Not only 
could it subpena witnesses to appear or 
produce evidence before the Board; but 
upon application by any party, the Board 
or any one of its members could issue sub- 
penas requiring the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses or the production 
of evidence as requested in the applica- 
tion; and this would include the power 
to issue subpenas for the taking of dep- 
ositions by one party to the proceeding, 
in advance of the Board’s own hearing. 

The bill provides a way for the Board 
to get from any department or agency 
of the Government, even the Internal 
Revenue Service or the social security 
board, any records, papers, or informa- 
tion relating to any matter before the 
Board. 
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To sum up the picture on title IV: it 
challenges one of our basic freedoms, the 
right of private property; it embraces 
the principle of enforcement by injunc- 
tion; it invites a multiplicity of litigation 
in all our courts, especially the Federal 
courts; it gives the Attorney General vast 
powers; and it would create a burgeoning 
new Federal agency with vast investiga- 
tory powers but also with quasi-judicial 
powers which could be so multiplied by 
delegation that it could compete with 
courts all over the land. 

Title V of this bill is too complicated 
to permit clear interpretation. 

It purports to make crimes of all man- 
ner of acts or possible acts not clearly 
defined or specified. 

We cannot be sure about any of its 
provisions on the basis of our own read- 
ing. I think this section might have a 
great many unexpected results. 

I am inclined to minimize the impor- 
tance of title V, because, after all, it is, 
on its face, a criminal statute, and I 
simply do not believe it has the degree 
of certainty which the Constitution re- 
quires of a criminal statute in order for 
it to be valid. 

Title VI of this bill, besides being ob- 
jectionable in principle, is so poorly 
drafted that it may accomplish a great 
deal more than even its strongest pro- 
ponents intend. 

It is bad enough to make the Attorney 
General of the United States a virtual 
czar over public education and the ad- 
ministration of all public facilities in all 
our States, with the Federal courts to act 
as his enforcement arm. This is done by 
section 601 of H.R. 14765, and apparently 
this was intended by the proponents of 
the bill. 

It is even worse to authorize the At- 
torney General to move into a local situ- 
ation if he can find one single person 
who has so much as attempted, or even 
threatened, to intimidate, to threaten, to 
coerce, or to interfere with any other 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of 
any right to equal protection of the laws. 
Title VI of H.R. 14765 does this, and ap- 
parently this was intended by the pro- 
ponents of the bill. 

But did the proponents of the bill also 
intend to authorize the Attorney Seneral 
to institute court action for desegrega- 
tion of public education and other pub- 
lie facilities simply because one person 
in the State has voiced a threat based 
on race, color, religion, or national ori- 
gin? As reported from committee, title 
VI of H.R. 14765 does this. I think the 
fault is in the draftsmanship. But if it 
was intended, no less than if it is an un- 
intended result of a draftsman’s error, 
this at least should be corrected by 
amendment before we vote on final pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not character- 
ized all the evils of this dangerous and 
horrible bill. I have not even listed them 
all. I have only hit the high spots—or 
perhaps I should say, the low spots—of 
H.R. 14765. 

But I think I have demonstrated that 
enactment of this bill would be un- 
wise; it would be undesirable; it would 
be downright dangerous, from several 
standpoints, most importantly from the 
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standpoint of the preservation of those 
basic freedoms which are essential where 
men are to be truly free. 

Mr. Chairman, considering it in the 
very best and most favorable light, this 
bill would sacrifice a part of the basic 
freedoms which make us all freemen, 
for the sake of paying lipservice to cer- 
tain asserted rights of particular minor- 
ity groups. There is nothing down that 
road, Mr. Chairman, except an end to 
freedom for all of us. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr, MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting this bill as one more step in 
the direction of guaranteeing to all of 
our citizens equal—I emphasize—equal, 
not superior, rights. 

Previously passed Civil Rights Acts and 
the Voting Rights Act did not do the 
full job. Our minority-group problems 
did not end with the passage of such 
legislation. No one expected they would. 
Enactment of H.R. 14765 will not end 
them either. This bill can provide for 
some further assistance to accomplish 
that laudable purpose. 

All of our efforts in the 89th Congress 
aimed toward providing a proper educa- 
tion for our public school children, to- 
ward securing valuable technical educa- 
tion for our working force and toward 
retraining for a technological age may be 
indeed lost unless we assure justice and 
protection for all our people. 

While we must concern ourselves with 
making opportunities available for all 
Americans, we must also be especially 
cognizant of today’s grim statistics on 
minority groups. As President Johnson 
emphasized in his message to Congress 
last April, nonwhite Americans consti- 
tute only 11 percent of the national la- 
bor force although this same nonwhite 
population dwell among the ranks of the 
unemployed at the far-greater rate of 
20 percent. Although about 17 percent of 
all our people live in poverty, one-half 
of the nonwhite populace live in dis- 
tressing need. Those grim statistics, can 
and must be altered. We, in the Con- 
gress must use our legislative preroga- 
tives to help attain that goal. 

H.R. 14765 will assist in achieving that 
end. 

This bill helps to eliminate discrimina- 
tion by permitting the Attorney General 
and/or private persons to sue in Federal 
district courts. It prohibits racial dis- 
crimination in either rental or sale of 
housing, but still retains the personal 
rights of an individual owner in selecting 
occupants for a dwelling that is his fam- 
ily home. These housing provisions pro- 
hibit discrimination in sales and rentals 
by an individual engaged in the real 
estate business; that is, one who makes 
three or more housing transactions in 1 
year, or occupies a dwelling with four or 
more units made available to others. 
Other necessary exemptions are also pro- 
vided to cover such organizations as non- 
profit fraternal and educational groups. 

The bill strengthens our existing Fed- 
eral laws by providing protection for 
civil rights workers who are lawfully and 
properly pursuing the rights and privi- 
leges that have been bestowed upon them 
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as citizens of these United States. The 
obvious necessity for safeguarding these 
citizens against the destruction of life 
and property, cannot be gainsaid. 

In order to aid in this great Nation’s 
progress in education, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is empowered by this bill to institute 
action to desegregate public schools and 
other public facilities—a power that was 
substantiated in 1954 by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

This power is the logical extension of 
our intent to provide a more val:d con- 
notation of the word “public,” a logical 
extension of our intent to provide equal- 
ity for all of our citizens. 

Provisions for the selection of a fair 
and impartial jury as outlined in title 
I and title II are likewise a necessary 
and logical step to promote justice for 
all. Certainly a more uniform and use- 
ful method will be appreciated in the 
future, although we can all understand 
that difficulties will be encountered in its 
first implementation. But difficulties in 
the present system, threatening the fu- 
ture, strongly underline the need for a 
more uniform process. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has 
included a creative factor within the 
Civil Rights Act of 1966. It has made 
provisions for a nonpartisan Fair Hous- 
ing Board and has clothed them with 
realistic authority. The Board’s five 
members wili be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. This is a new and invigorating 
plan and it is a good plan. 

The need for constructive action is 
now. This bill has been formulated on 
the basis of a careful analysis of the 
available information on the progress 
and potential of the laws intended to 
assure justice and protection for all. It 
is a realistic proposal designed to help 
and not to hinder. 

It is interesting to note that always 
upon the Congress enactment, indeed 
merely upon its consideration of, civil 
rights legislation, hate groups and their 
fanatical leaderships spare no harsh 
words in condemning those responsible. 
Indeed we are responsible, far more re- 
sponsible and infinitely more concerned 
with the future of our great country than 
are these hate mongers who desecrate 
the word “American” with their own per- 
sonal suspicions, fears, and hatreds. 
Their final product becomes their own 
American cause, not the cause of all 
America with which we in the Congress 
are concerned. 

Maybe, our success can be measured, 
then, in proportion to the number and 
strength of their protests. In this con- 
nection, then, I commend to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues an article by 
James H. Sheldon, which appeared in 
the July 21, 1966, edition of the American 
Examiner, concerning just such hate- 
propaganda. The article follows: 

HATEMONGERS GANG UP on L.B.J. CIV 

RIGHTS BIX. 
(By James H. Sheldon) 

“The most abominable bill ever demanded 
by a President of the United States is the 
Civil Rights Act of 1966,” begins the front 
page article in the current issue of Common 


Sense, an anti-Semitic, racist tabloid pub- 
lished in Union, New Jersey. 
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Almost every hate publication, or extreme 
rightist organization in America, has been 
saying about the same thing for the last 
two months. Indeed, there is more of a 
“united front” amongst haters in opposition 
to current civil rights legislation than has 
existed on any subject since the agitators 
of a generation ago sought to prevent 
America from taking action against Hitler 
and Mussolini. 

The Cross and the Flag, monthly maga- 
zine of the notorious anti-Jewish propagan- 
dist Gerald L. K. Smith, seems temporarily 
to have relegated attacks on Israel to the 
inside pages, and devotes the lead article of 
its July, 1966 issue to a violent attack on 
civil rights legislation and Negro Americans 
as a whole. The article talks hysterically 
about “a bloody revolution” impending in 
the United States, and a “communist plot.“ 

A cover story in the preceding issue (June 
1966) denounces the civil rights bill as “full 
of evil” and a means of “placing every .. . 
American in the keeping of tyrrany-minded 
Federal bureaucrats appointed by (Presi- 
dent) Johnson.” 

Just to make sure that he has included 
all of his favorite hatreds, propagandist 
Smith throws in the additional idea that 
civil rights legislation is a Jewish“ invention 
and directs particular venom against the 
distinguished Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER of Brooklyn, New York, 

Smith is fond of charging that the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People is “headed, controlled and 
financed by Jews.” Behind these black au- 
thorities operating through their white pup- 
pets is the hidden hand of international 
Jewry,” he wrote in an editorial earlier this. 
year. 

Of course, to agitators like Smith, every 
step which advances the cause of any disad- 
vantaged segment of our citizens is anath- 
ema. The cause of human freedom is a 
single cause—and those who oppose it be- 
cause they believe in the superiority of their 
own particular group use precisely the same 
appeals to hatred, whether they are attack- 
ing immigrants, Jews, Catholics, Protestants 
or Negroes. 

Common Sense follows the same line. This 
paper was once described in a staff report 
of the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities as the source of “some of the most 
vitriolic hate propaganda ever to come to the 
attention of this Committee.” It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find Common Sense en- 
gaged in odious attack upon James Meredith, 
who was gravely wounded recently during his 
attempt to walk peacefully through part of 
his home State of Mississippi. 

“Meredith is just another stooge for the 
Zionist-directed groups of revolutionary law 
breakers,” wrote Common Sense on June 15, 
1966. 

It would be hard to combine more kinds 
of group hatred into a single sentence. 

The Councillor, organ of the Louisiana 
Citizens Councils, is typical of the propa- 
ganda line now being followed in many parts 
of the South. A single recent issue of this 
weekly publication (circulation 224,800) at- 
tacks pending civil rights legislation, the 
NAACP, police review boards, and UN Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg. A separate article 
demands State Department support for the 
racist government of Southern Rhodesia and 
an advertisement offers for sale copies of 
John Beaty’s “Iron Curtain Over America,” 
the anti-Semitic book previously mentioned 
in these columns as the source of the canard 
that today’s Jews are “imposters” and not 
the true descendents of the Hebrews of Old 
Testament days. 

It is hard to tell, in fact, whether The 
Councillor is primarily anti-Jewish or anti- 
Negro. Articles attacking “Jewish inter- 
national bankers” are indiscriminately mixed 
with articles attacking race relations policies 
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of the National Council of Churches and 
public ‘declarations of Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson. 

There is even an occasional attempt to 
rehabilitate the infamous Ku Klux Klan. 
Thus, The Councillor tries to persuade its 
readers to buy the late Thomas Dixon's book, 
“The Klansman,” and in the same adver- 
tisement recommends reading The Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion.” 

Common Sense, too, has had kind words to 
say about the Klan. For example, in the 
April 1, 1966, issue, one writer says: “As I 
understand it the Klan struggles for the 
restoration of Constitutional government 
and State’s Rights. If that is the case, give 
us more Klansmen.” 

There is not, indeed, much difference be- 
tween this type of progpaganda and the 
outright agitation for violence which oc- 
cupies the pages of The Stormtrooper, maga- 
zine of the self-prociaimed “Leader” of the 
American Nazi Party, George Lincoln Rock- 
well, The front cover of this evil publication 
shows a picture of Rockwell, brandishing a 
rifie, with the caption in red ink: “Race War 
Coming! White Man, Get Ready!“ On the 
title page is a swastika. Some of the articles 
are entitled: “Whites Must Be Armed,” 
“Facts About Adolf Hitler,” “Down With 
CORE!,” “It is Later Than the Jews Think,” 
and “Der Tag Approaches.” 

Incidentally, Rockwell seems to have come 
into some money, for the current issue of 
The Stormtrooper contains exactly 100 pages 
of this type of hate propaganda. 

To repeat: the lesson of all this is that 
freedom is indivisible, and its enemies will 
attack whatever group serves their nefar- 
ious purposes at any particular moment. 
Good Americans will unite, both to expose 
and stop the propaganda of the bigots, and 
to support every kind of legislation which 

is needed to bring the blessings of citizen- 
ship equally to all of our people. 


I am convinced that the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966—as proposed by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary—must be enacted. 
We must carefully consider the prospects 
of action, the facts of action, the conse- 
quences of action; but we cannot fail 
in our responsibility, and that respon- 
sibility, when it concerns civil rights of 
American citizens demands action—now. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL]. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 14765, and its 
goals of assuring nondiscrimination in 
Federal and State jury selection, facili- 
tating desegregation of public education 
and other public facilities, providing ju- 
dicial relief against discriminatory hous- 
ing practices, and prescribing penalties 
for acts of violence and intimidation. 
These are matters of highest concern 
to those who are eager to see all Amer- 
icans enjoy their fundamental rights. 

Title I seeks to fortify one of the most 
basic rights of a democratic society. 
American citizens are entitled to a fair 
trial by a jury of their peers, chosen 
without regard to such irrelevant factors 
as race, religion, ethnic or national ori- 
gin, or economic status. Yet some Amer- 
icans are denied this right. 

The measure before us would prohibit 
discrimination in the selection of Federal, 
grand, or petit jurors and would provide 
for Federal jury commissioners to over- 
see jury selection. It would also require 
State and local officials having custody of 
jury records to make them available to 
the commissioners. 
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While I strongly support this provision, 
I also fear that laxity on the part of the 
proposed judicial councils in determining 
the representativeness of jury roles 
could result in continued tacit segrega- 
tion of Federal juries. Anything less 
than vigorous prosecution by the At- 
torney General of cases involving segre- 
gation of State juries would mean the 
continued abridgment of the right to a 
fair selection of Federal and State juries, 
comparable to the procedures in the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965. 

I am also convinced of the necessity 
for title VI of this measure. Need we 
argue whether citizens and taxpayers 
should be asked to support public schools 
they cannot attend? Segregation in 
public facilities and especially in public 
education—whether overt, or hidden by 
school districting—is an especially ob- 
noxious form of discrimination. This 
bill does not attempt to end de facto 
segregation, though it should. But it 
does give the Attorney General power to 
initiate school desegregation suits with- 
out a written complaint. This will pre- 
vent intimidation and harassment of the 
complainants, which has been one of the 
several obstacles to effective enforcement 
of school integration laws. 

Mr. Chairman, many things have been 
said about the housing provisions in title 
IV. To some extent this has been a 
familiar conflict between those who favor 
civil rights legislation and those who op- 
pose it. Yet there are new elements in 
this argument which set it apart from 
past debates. There is, of course, the 
much-publicized fact that the greatest 
effect of this measure will be felt by the 
North. I welcome that, having never 
pretended that the only civil rights prob- 
lems in this country are found in the 
South. 

I want to say, therefore, that this title 
is a proper moment of truth for many 
of us. It tests courage, and to some de- 
gree pits principle against expediency. 
The issue is hard in all respects, but I 
believe we must rise to it. The question, 
finally, is one which we have faced be- 
fore: do human rights take priority over 
property rights? 

Anything less than a strong affirma- 
tive answer to this question will speak 
badly of this Congress. I, therefore, will 
oppose all attempts to weaken title IV 
of this bill. 

I do not think for example, that a 
man who owns a four-apartment tene- 
ment should be allowed to discriminate, 
even if he lives in one of the apartments. 

I gravely fear that exempting religious, 
private, and fraternal organizations from 
the provisions of title IV will force such 
organizations into the housing business, 
only for the purposes of evading the law, 
ignoring civic duty, and defying justice. 
Nor do I believe that we should exempt 
from the provisions of this bill the pri- 
vate homeowner, who has sold less than 
three houses in the past year. To do 
this would be to encourage, tacitly, con- 
tinuation of discrimination. And it 
would give some homeowners incentive 
to sell their homes themselves, creating 
potentially severe hardships for real 
estate brokers who, as I understand the 
bill, are not now exempt even when rep- 
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resenting a homeowner who would be 
exempt himself. 

I should add that I oppose any amend- 
ment to exempt real estate brokers from 
the provisions of this title. Exempting 
private citizens is harmful enough. Ex- 
empting real estate brokers who are 
usually licensed by the States, and thus 
act under the color of law, is unthink- 
able and immoral. 

In general I support title V, which 
seeks to protect persons attempting to 
exercise their constitutional rights from 
interference, intimidation, or injury. 
However, serious thought should be 
given to the question of whether 
protection should be extended even to 
those not lawfully engaged in exercising 
these rights. Surely a person who 
“parades without a permit,” or “tres- 
passes on private property“ to mention 
some of the charges commonly used 
against civil rights workers—is entitled 
to protection from violence and intimi- 
dation in the exercise of his rights. By 
now we should be familiar with the invid- 
ious misuse of the law by those with vio- 
lent intent, 

Need we once again recall that James 
Chaney, Andrew Goodman, and Michael 
Schwerner were arrested, ostensibly for 
speeding, by the men who stand accused 
of having murdered them. To limit pro- 
tection to those “lawfully” exercising 
their rights is once more to give certain 
State courts the opportunity to protect 
the guilty. If we were sure we could trust 
the wisdom and fairness of all State 
courts, there would be little need for this 
title in the first place. But the record 
is a sad one, filled with violence, martyr- 
dom, and the avoidance of duty by Amer- 
ican courts of law. 

In conclusion, then, I strongly support 
the Civil Rights Act of 1966. I would be 
troubled, however, by any attempts to 
emasculate the bill on the floor. And I 
would find particularly objectionable any 
weakening of those provisions which ban 
discrimination in housing. To pass 
anything less than a strong bill would 
be to deprive millions of Americans of 
28 and protection far too long denied 
them. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
an from New Jersey [Mr. MIN- 
ISH]. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the recent events in 
Mississippi have underscored the urgent 
need for additional Federal legislation 
to protect and advance individual rights. 

Recent Federal civil rights legislation 
in conjunction with far-reaching and 
long-awaited U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sions has accomplished much and allevi- 
ated much of the injustice which hard 
unreasoning prejudice has caused. Yet 
even with these advances, significant 
though they may be, much remains to 
be done. 

It is contrary to the very idea of gov- 
ernment that it should enact laws meant 
to protect rights but should fail to pro- 
vide itself with sufficient force to put 
those laws into effect. 

We expect in the United States that 
Federal law will take effect for the most 
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part through the consent of the people, 
consent based either upon genuine rec- 
ognition of the rights to be protected or, 
at least, upon respect for law as such. 

But widespread recourse to violence, 
intimidation, and reprisal to deprive 
Negroes of Federal rights in some places 
in the South have made us realize that 
the Federal Government’s means of en- 
forcement are inadequate to vindicate 
its civil rights laws. 

Let us take an an example the right 
not to be excluded from any public 
school, college, or university because of 
race or color. This right was defined in 
1954 by the Supreme Court in Brown 
against Board of Education on the basis 
of the 14th amendment. 

Congress has undertaken to give effect 
to this right by title IV of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. Nevertheless, more than 
125 incidents of violence occurred in the 
South between September 1965, when 
schools opened, and February 1966, ac- 
cording to a recent report by the 
Southern Regional Council and the 
American Jewish Committee. The re- 
port listed 10 murders, as well as cases 
of families evicted from farms and of 
parents ousted from jobs because of 
attempts to enroll Negro children in 
school with white children. 

There might be no need for additional 
Federal enforcement powers if all State 
and local officials were determined to 
protect the exercise of Federal rights. 
This is not the case. In its 1965 report 
on law enforcement in the South, the 
Civil Rights Commission reported that 
“in some instances, law enforcement of- 
ficers have stood aside and permitted vio- 
lence to be inflicted upon persons exercis- 
ing rights guaranteed by Federal law.” 

Civil suits by the Attorney General 
authorized by our civil rights laws are 
clearly inadequate to protect against vio- 
lence. The Justice Department has 
presently to depend largely upon sections 
241 and 242 of title 18 of the United 
States Code. But we need stronger 
criminal laws than these. 

If murder is committed to deny a Fed- 
eral right, the United States ought to 
have authority to prosecute and seek 
punishment in Federal court not merely 
for conspiracy but for murder to deny 
a Federal right. And Federal criminal 
law must protect civil rights workers and 
Negroes not only against violence in 
which “State action” is involved, but 
against violence, intimidation, and re- 
prisal by private persons as well. Title 
V of the bill gives the United States 
authority which it needs to nullify vio- 
lent resistance to the exercise of Federal 
rights. 

Nor will violence to deprive persons of 
Federal rights be stopped as long as ex- 
clusion of Negroes from grand and petit 
juries lessens fear of criminal penalties. 
The Attorney General has reported the 
Justice Department’s finding of a sub- 
stantial disparity between the per- 
centage of the adult Negro population 
and the percentage of Negroes on jury 
panels or jury lists in Federal courts in 
six Southern States. Speaking of State 
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juries, the Civil Rights Commission 
stated in its report: 

In the few cases in which persons have 
been prosecuted for violence against Negroes, 
grand juries and petit juries—from which 
Negroes have been systematically excluded 
and which express deeply rooted community 
attitudes—have failed to indict or convict. 


And the Attorney General pointed out 
that courts have recently found jury 
discrimination in the State courts of 
seven Southern States. 

Titles I and II of this bill should give 
the United States sufficient authority to 
insure selection of Federal and State 
juries so that men can no longer with 
impunity deprive others of Federal 
rights by means of violence. 

In November 1965, more than 11 years 
after the Brown decision, only 6.01 per- 
cent of Negro public schools pupils in the 
11 States of the South attended schools 
with white children. This figure indi- 
cates both a failure to achieve equa] pro- 
tection of the law and the need for ad- 
ditional means to insure equal oppor- 
tunity in education. 

Title III of the Civil Rights Act of 1966 
gives authority to the Attorney General 
to bring civil actions to desegregate 
public facilities and public schools with- 
out having to depend upon written com- 
plaints from private persons and with- 
out having to take the time and trouble 
to determine whether such persons can 
themselves undertake litigation. And 
this increased authority will make it im- 
possible for anyone to prevent the 
United States from acting by intimidat- 
ing persons who would otherwise com- 
plain to the Attorney General. 

Racial discrimination in housing causes 
incalculable evils in our country. Schools 
are based on neighborhoods, and Negro 
children by consequence are assigned to 
ghetto schools where conditions are such 
as to deny them educational opportunity 
equal to that given other children 
throughout our country. Disadvantaged 
schooling in turn means denial of equal 
economic opportunity. 

On the other hand, discrimination in 
housing makes it nearly impossible for 
the Negro to better substantially the 
physical conditions of life for himself and 
his family by hard work and saving. 

And discrimination in housing prevents 
all Americans from learning to live to- 
gether in one community, and tends to 
keep us divided from each other by lack 
of understanding. 

Title IV of this bill, which prohibits 
discrimination in the sale, rental, and 
financing of living places, and which pro- 
vides means of enforcement through the 
courts, should greatly facilitate achieve- 
ment of freedom, justice, and mutual re- 
spect. 

This Nation has demonstrated a na- 
tional commitment to compensate for 
generations of deprivation and discrimi- 
nation. The provisions contained in the 
pending legislation are necessary to ful- 
fill that commitment and to give to our 
Negroes the opportunity, so long denied 
them, for a full and participating citi- 
zenship. 

I urge passage of H.R. 14765, and I 
hope that all our citizens in all parts of 
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the country will join in implementing its 
provisions in the name of a common 
humanity. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. KREBS]. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 14765. After reading the 
committee report, listening to several 
days of debate, and to the learned ex- 
planations of this bill by Chairman CEL- 
LER and other members of the Judiciary 
Committee, I have no hesitancy in sup- 
porting the Civil Rights Act of 1966. 

Needless to say, we have had anguish- 
ing moments during this debate. Those 
opposed to enactment of this bill have 
expressed their opposition in no uncer- 
tain terms. Some see the passage of this 
bill as destroying age-old traditions lim- 
ited to certain rural sections of our great 
country. Others see this same bill as 
jeopardizing patterns of living in the ma- 
jor metropolitan centers to which the 
victims of discrimination have often 
migrated. 

Of course the present bill poses a 
threat. But the threat it poses is to the 
germs that carry the infection of dis- 
crimination and prejudice. This bill will 
undoubtedly be entered in history as a 
fearless attack on some of the last ves- 
tiges of a sickness that for too long has 
weakened our society. The Civil Rights 
Act of 1966, in my opinion, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a realistic, reasonable, and re- 
sponsive instrument whereby the Con- 
gress can isolate and remove the sickness 
of bigotry from the body of our Nation. 

Passage of this historic measure will 
obviously not miraculously dissolve over- 
night the ugly scarring of riots and vio- 
lence. But most assuredly men of good 
will will be strengthened by the full 
power and majesty of this law. The 
scars must surely one day heal, and this 
Congress can hasten that day by passage 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1966. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from New York IMr. 
BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to rise in support of H.R. 14765, 
and to compliment the distinguished 
chairman and the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for the work they 
have done in bringing before us such a 
comprehensive bill. This was no easy 
task, and while I am not satisfied with 
everything in the committee bill, I am 
fully cognizant of the many problems 
with which the committee had to wrestle. 

Titles I and II should go a long way 
to correct the weaknesses in the Federal 
and State jury selection systems which 
have all too often been discriminatory in 
practice in certain areas of the Deep 
South. This discrimination has resulted 
on many occasions in excessive severity 
toward Negro defendants and excessive 
leniency toward those whites who have 
engaged in violence against persons 
seeking to enjoy their constitutional pre- 
rogatives or to protect and promote the 
constitutional prerogatives of others. 
Title V strengthens the Government's 
capacity to meet the problems of civil 
rights violence by defining the areas of 
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protection and by providing punishment 
under Federal law for interference or at- 
tempts to interfere with such activities. 

These are all matters which were dealt 
with in a bill I introduced early in the 
session, H.R. 12891, which was modeled 
after the provisions of the bill drafted by 
the Civil Rights Leadership Conference. 
While the committee bill before us 
does not go as far as the bill drafted by 
the Civil Rights Leadership Conference, 
it nevertheless represents a major ad- 
vance over existing laws. 

Title III provides for an additional 
remedy to protect those who are engaged 
in civil rights activity by authorizing the 
Attorney General, or the aggrieved 
person, to institute civil actions for pre- 
ventive or mandatory relief to protect 
persons whose constitutional rights are 
threatened or whose right to work for 
the recognition of those rights of others 
is threatened. 

Title VI strengthens the Attorney 
General’s powers in instituting suits to 
desegregate public facilities, including 
public schools, and title VII improves the 
existing provisions for the preservation 
of election records. 

The principal controversy in connec- 
tion with this bill is over the provisions 
of title IV. In my judgment it is high 
time that the Federal Government 
should move, within a statutory frame- 
work, to put an end to racial discrimina- 
tion in the housing field and thus to 
contribute, over the long run, to the 
achievement of one of the Nation’s most 
important objectives: the elimination of 
our racial ghettos. 

As title IV is presently worded, the 
exemptions from coverage are broader 
than those in effect in my own State of 
New York. In New York the only ex- 
emption from our fair housing law is the 
rental of a unit in an owner-occupied 
two-family dwelling. Title IV exempts 
owner-occupants from coverage in con- 
nection with sales, as well as rentals, and 
covers owner-occupied buildings in which 
as many as four families live independ- 
ently of each other. 

While I regret that the administra- 
tion’s original proposals, which were 
comprehensive, had to be weakened, I 
recognize that some compromise in this 
area may be necessary to achieve the 
passage of this vital bill at this session 
of Congress. 

Title IV provides several means of en- 
forcement of its provisions and this gives 
a variety of tools to those who will be 
seeking to achieve full enforcement, 
whether they be public officials or pri- 
vate persons, 

One of the new methods of enforce- 
ment proposed is spelled out in section 
408(a) of the bill. This section estab- 
lishes a Fair Housing Board, and au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to investigate viola- 
tions and to file complaints with the 
Board with respect to such violations. I 
am somewhat concerned that explicit 
provision is not made for the Secretary 
to attempt to solve the problem by con- 
ciliation in the course of his investiga- 
tion and before filing his complaint. 
Such conciliation is specifically provided 
for in our New York laws. I hope that 
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this matter can be clarified in the course 
of the debate. 

Another gap that I observed in title IV 
is the absence of a provision clearly di- 
rected toward the problem of “block- 
busting.” This is the all too frequent 
practice of real estate agents and agi- 
tators to buy properties below their fair 
value by persuading white owners that 
their homes will shortly lose value be- 
cause members of minority groups are 
moving into the neighborhood. This en- 
ables the agents to reap windfall profits 
and frequently results in the creation of 
ghettoes. 

At the proper time, I intend to propose 
an amendment which would add this 
type of activity to the other prohibited 
activities specified in section 403(a). 
Based largely on the law recently adopted 
in the State of Maryland and on an 
ordinance in effect in Kansas City, Mo., 
as well as laws in other States and cities, 
this would make it unlawful for agents 
and others covered by 403(a) to induce 
or attempt to induce any person to sell, 
rent, or lease any dwelling by repre- 
sentations regarding the present or pro- 
spective entry into the neighborhood of 
@ person or persons of a particular race, 
color, religion, national origin, or eco- 
nomic status, or by representations to 
the effect that such present or prospec- 
tive entry will or may result in (A) the 
lowering of real estate values in the area 
concerned; (B) a deterioration in the 
character of the area concerned; (C) an 
increase in criminal or antisocial be- 
havior in the area concerned; or (D) a 
decline in the quality of the schools or 
other public facilities serving the area.” 

Whether or not this amendment is 
adopted, I hope this House will give its 
approval to H.R. 14765 without weaken- 
ing amendments and that the adminis- 
tration and the leadership of both parties 
in the other body will make every effort 
to see that the bill is enacted into law 
before this Congress adjourns. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hun- 
GATE] 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, even 
when making a saint the Devil has an ad- 
vocate. This is a bill which its propo- 
nents find too weak and its opponents 
find too strong. Perhaps it is middle-class 
myopia that prevents many from seeing 
the millennium this bill will achieve. 
It is opposed with all the high-blown 
rhetoric of constitutional law while its 
advocates march under a protesting ban- 
ner labeled de facto,” a phrase borrowed 
from the corporation lawyer. As Sir A. 
P. Herbert once remarked, nothing is 
more difficult than for a public figure to 
make a public speech that does more 
good than harm, and many great men 
die of old age without ever having done 
so. This is certainly appropriate to this 
debate. The opponents’ position on this 
bill is not unlike that of those Minne- 
sota liberals who state that while some 
of their best friends are Rolvaags, they 
just do not want one as a neighbor in 
the statehouse. I dare to suggest that 
not five votes will be changed as a result 
of the entire 10 hours of debate on this 
question, but that has not halted others. 
I shall not let it deter me. 
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An amendment will be offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCuiory], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SMITH], and myself which would at least 
give the States a first chance to solve 
this problem, where it must be solved, 
at the local level. True, in the past 100 
years they have not done so. But let 
this bill serve as an impetus to local 
action as the Supreme Court decision 
did in the school segregation cases. If 
local laws do not eradicate this prob- 
lem, then the Federal Government could 
still come in and do the job. Our differ- 
ence with the bill as written on this point 
is principally one of presumption—we 
prefer to believe that once a policy is 
established, local authorities will com- 
ply, whether they agree with that policy 
or not so long as it is the law of this 
land. Their record of obedience to law 
and nonviolent action is at least as good 
as any other party to this debate. That 
day of justice and equality of oppor- 
tunity for all will arrive much sooner if 
they are told what must be done and 
given an opportunity to do it at the local 
level, than it will if they are simply given 
orders from Washington in the begin- 
ning. 

What is the equality we seek in this 
life? Is it where all men are treated 
equally regardless of ability? Is no dis- 
tinction to be made between Duke Elling- 
ton and Liberace? 

Many of us have some idea of what it 
means to be required to use separate 
dining halls and separate rest rooms 
from other Americans of the same 
gender under similar circumstances. We 
have read signs advertising functions 
being held for enlisted men’s wives and 
officers’ ladies. You do not have to 
belong to a particular race or nation- 
ality to undergo such discrimination in 
the United States, you simply have to be 
in the U.S. Army. Such discrimination, 
while hard to justify, is not to be com- 
pared with a lifetime of such abuses plus 
others dealt certain segments of our 
society. But life itself is harsh and often 
unfair and not even an act of Congress 
will change this. Try to remember the 
words of the best friend any of us has 
ever had, regardless of our race, color, 
creed, religion, national origin, sex or 
economic status, John F. Kennedy: 

There is always inequity in life. Some 
men are killed in a war, and some men are 
wounded, and some men never leave the 
country. It’s very hard in military or in 
personal life to assure complete equality. 


Life is unfair. Some are sick and others are 
well. 


We are told some 17 States already 
have housing laws that are directed to 
the same end as the bill before us. How 
well have these goals been achieved by 
these laws? You have only to look at 
east Brooklyn, N.Y., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Chicago, Ill., to form some tentative 
conclusions. 

What law is needed to open the door 
wider to Negro-Americans in our labor 
movement? What law is needed to place 
more Negroes at executive desks in in- 
dustry? For that matter, what law is 
needed so that we can integrate the most 
segregated hour of the week, the hour 
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when we attend our churches on the 
Sabbath? 

It is a fine thing to pass great laws in 
Washington, but they must be brought 
to life on Main Street. The amendment 
we shall offer is meant to give local au- 
thorities both the incentive and the op- 
portunity to do this. I hope you will 
give it your supporsi. 

Those of us in white America must 
learn to act without hesitation, with the 
courage to do those things we know are 
right, even when doing them may make 
us temporarily uncomfortable. To those 
who speak of militancy, black power, 
and conduct nonviolent demonstrations 
where many of our citizens are killed and 
injured, I suggest the need for another 
kind of courage. This is the sort of 
courage that enabled your forefathers, 
almost literally, to carry a good portion 
of this country on their backs without 
receiving credit for it and without com- 
plaint. That took courage of a kind few 
of you, and far too few of us, know any- 
thing about. Yours is not the first cry 
from the cross. 

Now I should like to discuss Mrs. 
Murphy, or to call her Mrs. Nussbaum, 
or Miss Rostenkowski, for there is no 
definition of this name in the bill. As 
Lewis Carroii remarked, in the words of 
Humpty Dumpty, “When I use a word, 
it means just what I choose it to mean.” 

I believe we have a general idea of 
Mrs. Murphy,” and I refer to section 
403 (b) 

When the first attempt was made to 
remove Mrs. Murphy from this bill, our 
esteemed chairman decried it and as- 
serted that the bill needed thai strength 
for you cannot dig a well with a needle.” 
When a Mrs. Murphy amendment was 
at last agreed to in committee, he re- 
marked that not to accept the amend- 
ment “is like having a wine cellar without 
a corkscrew.” I dare to suggest that 
giving the public the present bili is like 
inviting your friends over for a beer 
party and keeping the bathroom door 
locked. You are arousing expectations 
that this bill cannot possibly fulfill. 

I urge you to keep close watch on the 
provisions relative to jury service. I 
would suppose that all lawyers have long 
recognized local prejudice is built into 
the jury system. It is the sort of local 
prejudice that freed Peter Zenger and 
helped establish freedom of the press in 
this country. The revisions herein con- 
tained, will require your city judges and 
justices of the peace as well as your 
higher courts to keep extensive jury rec- 
ords for 4 years or More, even after cases 
are tried. I refer Members to section 
205 (a), line 21 of page 57. 

Even then, I doubt if you can produce 
a jury that will convict Jim Clark in 
Alabama, acquit Martin Luther King in 
Mississippi, and assure King Faisal of 
an absolutely impartial jury trial in 
New York City. 

As far as revising juries and getting a 
cross-section, we may do that, but to 
accomplish some of these goals you will 
have to change the historic requirement 
that crimina! verdicts of conviction be 
unanimous. I suppose that change is 
next. 
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I suppose you might eliminate juries 
and iet the facts as well as the law be 
found by the judge, but I am afraid the 
people usually prefer to trust the jury, 
prejudices and all. We recently saw in 
New York that sometimes, even when 
leaders of both political parties recom- 
mend a judge, the people reject him and 
select another. They also seem yet to 
prefer our jury system where you inherit 
the prejudices of a region in its jury, 
just as you inherit its climate. 

I submit that jury changes have much 
wider potential consequences than have 
the widely heralded provisions of the 
housing section. 

Remember when you establish or 
change a legal system you may someday 
find it applied to a situation you never 
contemplated. Nuremberg seemed like 
a reasonable idea at the time but now it is 
cited in Vietnam as precedent for conduct 
we never meant to intimate we would 
approve. And the gentleman from Ohio, 
Senator Robert A. Taft, pointed it out 
at that time. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I was going to re- 
mind my good friend of that fact. 

Mr. HUNGATE. It should not be 
overlooked that it was a courageous legal 
position taken at a time when to do so 
was unpopular—but correct. 

I ask Members to examine two sections 
of the bill, sections 406(b) and 406(c), 
on page 66, line 19, and page 67, line 3. 

This will provide that a plaintiff in a 
lawsuit may be afforded an attorney by 
the court and may recover damages if 
successful. There is no similar provision 
for an attorney to be furnished to the 
defendant, or, if the defendant should 
prevail after being accused of some of 
these nefarious practices, after being 
found not guilty, there is no provision in 
the section under this bill for the defend- 
ant to recover damages. I submit this is 
not equal protection of the law. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I should like to com- 
plete my statement, and then I will be 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Finally, what will administration of 
this act cost? I inquired in committee 
and could get no answer. It was sug- 
gested that to raise the question of costs 
in legislation of this kind was out of 
bounds—that you thereby sought some- 
how to limit its application by curtailing 
its funds. I suggest that I have no such 
purpose, but if its implementation costs a 
million or a billion dollars, our resources 
are not inexhaustible and we may need 
to curtail some less desirable programs. 
If anyone should ask you about how much 
this program should cost now at least 
yon can answer them—that you have no 
idea. 

A man, well acquainted with the difi- 
culties our Nation encounters in this area 
of social ferment and the necessity of im- 
proving the lot of those whose treatment 
has been less than just, gave advice long 
ago that seems timely today. It was that 
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great Puerto Rican leader Mufioz Rivera 
writing in La Democracia who said: 

Let us not dedicate ourselves to useless 
battles and the striving after goals impos- 
sible to attain. There are spirits who seek 
the most beautiful of illusions. Can they 
be realized? Then let us follow the lighted 
star. Is there no manner of bringing these 
people to the practical way? Then let us tie 
our desires to the impositions of reason, not 
wasting our valor on conflicts of fantasy. 

We are men of our century, eminently posi- 
tivist in the noble and generous sense of the 
word: this is not the epoch for generating 
dreams and building vain mirages. 


I would hope that we would make and 
keep smaller promises, rather than offer 
magnanimous promises, impossible of 
fulfillment. 

I sincerely hope the committee will 
find it possible to support the McClory- 
Hungate-Smith of New York amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman may have inadvertently 
referred to page 66, line 19, in saying 
that only a plaintiff could have ap- 
pointed an attorney. It is bad enough 
to sell the bill in the way it is presently 
drawn. It is awfully difficult to sell it 
in a way in which it is not drawn. We 
specifically changed that provision in 
the committee so that either party may 
have an attorney. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Where in the bill 
does that language appear wherein there 
is provision for providing the defendants 
with an attorney? 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the defend- 
ant has to be one of the parties, and the 
language of the bill says “any party” at 
page 66, line 19, “upon application by 
any party and in such circumstances as 
the court may deem just.” 

The reason I bring this up is that the 
members of the committee discussed it 
at great length in the committee, and 
made that change in order to get away 
from the very objection to which the 
gentleman from Missouri has referred. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from California. 

However, may I inquire further as to 
section 406(c)? Was the statement 
correct or incorrect to the effect that the 
plaintiff may recover damages in the 
action and the defendant may not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again 
expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HuncaTe], who is making 
such an excellent statement, 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Ohio for both 
of his courtesies. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman made reference to the jury 
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section, title II. and I believe it is im- 
portant to point out with regard to the 
amendment that the gentleman from 
Missouri and I, and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. SmrrH] and I, will offer, 
in order for the authority to be invoked 
with respect to the State juries, it is 
necessary to file an application by the 
Attorney General in the first instance 
and, realiy, all the amendment will do, 
which the gentleman from Missouri has 
made reference to, is to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the States and municipalities 
where these problems have to be solved 
with regard to fair housing, is to give 
them a chance and an opportunity to 
demonstrate that they can handle the 
problems there, and the Federal Govern- 
ment—this is title [V—would only come 
into effect if it were established in any 
three-judge Federal court, similar to 
the manner in which action is proposed 
to be taken in title II, where the State 
or municipal law is ineffective or is not 
being effectively carried out in order for 
the Federal law to apply. 

believe that is a reasonable similarity 
to bring out, or a reasonable disparity to 
bring out in respect to the bill in its pres- 
ent form. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man for that helpful contribution, and I 
would inquire again—do I stand cor- 
rected, or am I correct in citing the sit- 
uation in the original bill to the effect 
that either party may have an attorney, 
or only the defendant? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HUNGATE. May I first inquire 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Corman], as to whether I am correct on 
the issue of damages? 

Is the provision of section 406(c) to 
the effect that “either” may recover dam- 
ages in the same action? 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield; no. 

Mr. HUNGATE. No; it is not. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 


will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 


Mr. CORMAN. The plaintiff may re- 
cover, and the defendant may not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. I thank the gentleman 
from Missouri for yielding. May I 
say that I am sure the amendment 
adopted in the committee was intended 
to do just as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia indicated, and yet I question that 
the amendment was successful in 
achieving that purpose. In order to 
make my point let me read the per- 
tinent language from section 406 (b): 

Upon application by any party and in such 
circumstances as the court may deem just, 
a court of the United States in which civil 
action under this section has been brought 
may appoint an attorney for such party or 
parties— 
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Mr. Chairman, those words, I believe, 
have reference to the party or parties 
who bring the suit, and if that is so 
interpreted by the court then the only 
party for which the court could appoint 
an attorney would be the plaintiff. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Virginia. 
However, I believe that that may per- 
haps be consistent with the following 
language of the bill, that they may in- 
stitute such action without the payment 
of fees, costs, or security. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I regret to remove 
the gentleman’s discussion from title IV, 
but I have received another letter re- 
lating to title I, and this letter comes 
from Judge Francis L. Van Dusen, of the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, and 
relayed to Chief Judge Clary, and he says 
this about title I: 

I would certainly agree that it would be 
most desirable if title I could be deleted from 
the bill if it is to be passed before the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States has a 
chance to comment upon it, since that Con- 
ference is in the best position to submit the 
considered views of the Federal judiciary. I 
would also agree with page 3 of the opening 
statement of 10-6-1966, where you point out 
that the Judicial Conference of the United 
States has suggested questions as to the race 
or religion of jurors are unnecessary and 
quite possibly “constitutionally objection- 
able.” 


Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio and I want to thank the 
gentleman from Virginia for his helpful 
contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, to 
continue: 


That questions as to race or religion of 
jurors are unnecessary and quite possibly 
“constitutionally objectionable.” 


At the proper time I will ask permis- 
sion to make this entire letter which is 
dated July 27 as a part of the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


U.S. DISTRICT Court, 

EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadelphia, Pa., July 27, 1966. 

Re S. 3296, A bill to assure nondiscrimina- 
tion in Federal and State jury selection 
service, etc., to be known as Civil Rights 
Act of 1966.” 

Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: In answer to your 
letter of July 1 to Chief Judge Clary, and at 
his request, I am forwarding the following 
documents to describe the jury selection 
machinery as it actually operates in our 
District and the problems which Title I of 
the above Bill would create for our court: 

1. Letter of July 21, 1966, from our Clerk, 
John J. Harding, Esq., with Exhibits A and 
B attached (the juror qualification ques- 
tionnaire mentioned in your letter is at- 
tached to Exhibit B). 

2. Sheet entitled “Method of Selecting 
Jurors, United States District Court, Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania,” prepared by our 
Jury Commissioner, Hon, E. J. Carroll. 
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3. Sheet entitled “Proposed Jury Selec- 
tions vs. Present Practice.“ also prepared by 
our Jury Commissioner. 

The sponsors who recommend jurors to 
the above-mentioned officials of our court 
are leading citizens from all walks of life 
and of all races and creeds (labor union 
leaders, religious leaders, civic leaders, aca- 
demic leaders, business leaders, fraternal 
organization leaders, etc.), so that we feel 
our juries now comprise an accurate cross- 
section of our community. 

At present, we use approximately 2500 ju- 
rors per year, whereas § 1864(6) of the pro- 
posed Bill would require us to secure 23,679 
potential jurors a year. As you will note 
from page 2 of the letter of July 21, it is 
estimated that this would require 10 full- 
time employees in our Clerk’s office as op- 
posed to the two part-time employees who 
are able to handle the work under our pres- 
ent procedures. I would suggest that the 
Bill should contain a clause providing that, 
if the Chief Judge of any District Court and 
the Judicial Council of the Circuit found 
that the plan in operation in such District 
Court achieved the objectives described in 
§§ 1861 and 1862, it would not be necessary 
for that court to comply with the elaborate 
provisions of §§ 1864-1868, which would in- 
volve a great deal of additional work for 
already overworked Federal Courts in the 
metropolitan areas and considerable addi- 
tional expense for the taxpayers. I believe 
we get a higher and more representative type 
juror from the recommendations of our 
sponsors than we would get from the use of 
voter lists as required by the proposed Bill. 

There are certain changes which would 
seem desirable in the Bill, such as extending 
the period of six months in § 1869(a)(1) to 
at least one year, elimination of the require- 
ment that jurors appear before the Clerk to 
fill out the juror qualification form as stated 
in § 1865(a)—line 22 of page 5—since it is 
a long trip for many of our jurors to Phila- 
delphia and they can send in the form just 
as satisfactorily as appearing in person (if 
necessary, they could appear before the Com- 
missioner who was nearest to their home), 
etc. 

I would certainly agree that it would be 
most desirable if Title I could be deleted 
from the Bill if it is to be passed before the 
Judicial Conference of the United States has 
a chance to comment upon it, since that 
Conference is in the best position to submit 
the considered views of the Federal judiciary. 
I would also agree with page 3 of your open- 
ing statement of June 6, 1966, where you 
point out that the Judicial Conference of 
the United States has suggested that ques- 
tions as to the race or religion of jurors are 
unnecessary and quite possibly constitu- 
tionally objectionable.” 

Copies of this letter are being sent to all 
the judges of our court and any additional 
comments submitted by them will be for- 
warded to you. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis L. VAN DUSEN, 
Judge. 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FercHan]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the proposed “Civil Rights Act of 
1966” as amended. I will address my- 
self briefly today to a key portion of the 
bill—title II, which prohibits jury dis- 
crimination in State courts on account 
of race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin, or economic status. 
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The right to trial by jury has been 
embedded in the Anglo-American com- 
mon law tradition since 1215 when King 
John covenanted with the barons at 
Runnymede that: 

No free-man shall be seized, or imprisoned, 
or dispossessed, or outlawed, or in any way 
destroyed * * * excepting by the legal judg- 
ment of his peers. 


Thus were jury trials first secured to 
English speaking peoples by Magna 
Carta. This ancient right to trial by 
an impartially selected jury has been 
guaranteed in our State courts, in cases 
where State law provides for a jury trial, 
by the 14th amendment and by an act 
passed by the Congress in 1875. 

That existing constitutional and legis- 
lative provisions have not done the job 
is evidenced by the fact that just since 
the beginning of this year there have 
been judicial findings of systematic ex- 
clusion of Negroes from juries in at least 
six different State courts. Since 1880, 
the Supreme Court has on 35 occasioas 
considered claims of jury discrimination, 
and has found most of those claims to be 
true. 

Title II of H.R. 14765 contains three 
basic provisions. First, it prohibits dis- 
crimination in State juries on account 
of race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin, or economic status. This provi- 
sion would invalidate, for example, State 
laws which absolutely disqualify women 
from jury service, and also those laws 
which require women—but not men— 
affirmatively to volunteer for jury serv- 
ice. It would also ban jury selection 
methods which have an unreasonable 
economic impact. 

Second, title II authorizes the Attor- 
ney General to bring Federal court suits 
to enjoin discriminatory jury selection in 
State courts. The title makes it clear 
that in such cases the Federal courts are 
authorized to grant full and effective 
relief against discrimination whenever it 
is found to exist. 

The bill expressly euthorizes the red- 
eral courts to grant certain types of re- 
lief especially tailored to meet problems 
of discrimination. Specifically provided 
for is relief— 

First, prohibiting use of qualifications 
for jury service or bases for exclusions, 
exemptions, and excuses which are un- 
lawful, or have been maladministered or 
which are so subjective as to vest in jury 
officials undue discretion to decide who 
is or is not qualified to serve on juries; 

Second, requiring the use of objective 
criteria in determining jury qualifica- 
tions, exclusions, exemptions, or excuses; 

Third, requiring the maintenance of 
records to disclose whether discrimina- 
tion is thereafter practiced; and 

Fourth, appointing a master to assume 
the duties of State jury officials. 

Such relief could be given by the court 
only after a finding that there had been 
illegal discrimination. 

These are not novel forms of relief. 
Two recent opinions of Federal courts 
stated that masters would be appointed 
to insure fair jury selection if the State 
courts did not comply with the decrees 
there entered. The Civil Rights Act of 
1960 authorized Federal courts to appoint 
referees—that is, masters—to insure the 
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fair administration of voting laws fol- 
lowing a finding of discrimination. And, 
of course, the Federal examiner provi- 
sions of the Voting Rights Act provide 
another, and considerably more far 
reaching, precedent. One of the recent 
Federal court decrees also prohibited the 
use of a jury qualification restricting 
service to males. 

Title II is also designed to eliminate 
one of the most difficult problems con- 
fronting a litigant who seeks to prove 
unconstitutional discrimination in the 
selection of juries in State courts—I refer 
to the difficulties in bringing before the 
court the relevant records and informa- 
tion necessary to a fair decision of that 
issue. The discovery provisions of title 
II are designed to meet this problem. 
They provide for the appropriate State 
or local officials to introduce a sworn 
written statement describing in detail 
how their jury selection system operates. 
They would grant access to jury records 
only if there is evidence of discrimina- 
tion. Finally, if there is probable cause 
to believe that discrimination has oc- 
curred and the records do not permit a 
definite determination to be made, they 
would place on jury officials the burden 
of producing additional evidence of non- 
discrimination. If the officials do not 
produce such evidence, the court would 
grant appropriate relief in favor of the 
complainant. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GILBERT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
support H.R. 14765, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1966, while acknowledging that it is 
neither perfect nor precisely what I would 
have wanted. But the deeper we explore 
in the area of civil rights, the more we 
realize the complexity of the problems. 
So it is no wonder that our laws are not 
perfect. Nor is it any wonder that we 
have been passing law after law in recent 
years, each designed to correct the 
deficiencies of its predecessor. 

Since we are only now beginning to 
comprehend the magnitude of the prob- 
lem of assuring equal rights to all, I 
must predict that we will be called upon 
to enact new legislation in the coming 
years. 

First, I want to briefly summarize H.R. 
14765, and then I will attempt to point 
out what, in my opinion, are some of the 
deficiencies of the bill. 

Title I establishes a uniform proce- 
dure for the selection of jurors in Fed- 
eral courts which will assure that all 
qualified persons have an opportunity to 
serve on Federal juries without discrim- 
ination on account of race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin, or economic status. 
It provides for the use of voter registra- 
tion rolls as the source of names of 
prospective Federal jurors—the best 
generally available source of names sub- 
stantially reflecting a full and fair cross- 
section of the community. 

Title II deals with discrimination in 
State court juries. It prohibits denial of 
the right to serve on State grand and petit 
juries on grounds of race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin, or economic status 
and establishes judicial procedures to 
make prohibition effective. 
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Title III confers on the Attorney Gen- 
eral broad authority to initiate civil pro- 
ceedings for injunctive relief against 
either public officials or private indi- 
viduals who, on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, are denying 
other persons rights granted or secured 
by the Federal Constitution or laws. In 
addition, aggrieved persons would also 
be authorized to institute such proceed- 
ings in similar circumstances in their 
own behalf. 

Title IV seeks to end discrimination 
in residential housing. It prohibits dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, color, 
religion, or national origin by real estate 
brokers and agents and other persons 
dealing in the business of building, de- 
veloping, buying or selling of residential 
housing. It provides for judicial and ad- 
ministrative relief and civil, not criminal, 
remedies in the event of violation of 
those prohibitions. 

Title V deals with racial violence and 
would make it a Federal crime to use 
force or threats of force to interfere with 
the exercise of specific rights. This title 
is a criminal statute designed to respond 
to demonstrated needs and effectively 
deter and punish interference by force 
or threat of force with rights protected 
by Federal statutes or the Constitution. 
It would strengthen the Government's 
ability to meet the problem of violence 
arising out of civil rights activities. The 
areas of activities protected are those of 
voting, use of public accommodations, 
access to public education, public sery- 
ices and facilities, employment, housing, 
jury service, use of common carriers, 
and participation in federally assisted 
programs. 

Title VI is designed to remedy certain 
defects in the 1964 Civil Rights Act au- 
thorizing the Attorney General to bring 
suit against segregated public facilities 
and public schools. It eliminates the re- 
quirement of a written complaint as a 
prerequisite to suit by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. This title is designed to facilitate 
the desegregation of public schools and 
facilities and to prevent violence and 
other forms of intimidation against 
Negroes and civil rights workers arising 
out of such desegregation. 

Title VII of the bill authorizes the At- 
torney General on petition to waive the 
requirement of title III of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960 that State and local 
officials retain all voting records for 
22 months after any Federal election. 

Title VIII authorizes the necessary ap- 
propriations for the implementation of 
the act. 

Mr. Chairman, I have briefly summa- 
rized H.R. 14765, and I think it has some 
excellent provisions. I support the im- 
proved procedure in the bill for nondis- 
criminatory selection of jurors, and I 
spoke in detail on Wednesday of this 
week on the bill’s uniform procedure for 
the selection of jurors in Federal courts. 

I would like, while I have the floor, Mr. 
Chairman, to point out what I regard as 
inadequacies in this legislation—for I 
feel that we will one day be called upon 
to rectify them. I proposed amendments 
in committee and my colleagues, using 
their best judgment, chose not to adopt 
them. For the record, I bring them to 
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your attention, in the expectation that 
we may see them again. 

My own civil rights enforcement bill of 
1966 contained amendments to the 1965 
Voting Rights Act, to avoid subversion of 
the important safeguards of voting en- 
acted last year; amendments to title IV 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act to avoid 
further circumvention of school desegre- 
gation rulings; and amendments to put 
effective teeth into the administration’s 
housing proposals. 

While I concede the need for new leg- 
islation, I point out that the need has 
been enhanced and expanded because of 
the lack of adequate enforcement of the 
laws which we have passed the past few 
years. This is especially true of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

We must have adequate enforcement 
of voting rights, and other civil rights 
laws already on the books, if they are to 
be meaningful and truly assure civil 
rights. It is better to have adequate en- 
forcement than to come back each year 
and ask Congress to pass additional 
laws which are not properly enforced. 

I had proposed that we fill a void in the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 by precisely 
defining the phrase “have been or are 
being denied the right to vote on account 
of race or color” to include harassment, 
intimidation, unreasonable registration 
hours, location, or other registration 
conditions, and registration periods lim- 
ited to other than 45 days prior to elec- 
tion. 

I had proposed amendment to the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965 by broadening the 
definition of “voting qualifications or 
prerequisite to voting, or standard, prac- 
tice, or procedure with respect to voting” 
to include all aspects of the electoral 
process. 

I had included in my bill an amend- 
ment to section 6 of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 by adding an additional 
method of obtaining Federal registrars 
in the six States covered by the act. 
This method is the filing with the Civil 
Service Commission of 20 complaints un- 
der oath—as distinguished from the 20 
complaints in writing filed with the At- 
torney General that now have only an 
advisory effect. Moreover, I proposed 
house-to-house registration upon the 
filing of double that amount of com- 
plaints under oath. Five complaints un- 
der oath filed from a municipality, or 
similar area of compact population, 
would bring a Federal registrar, under 
my bill, and 10 complaints would re- 
quire the Civil Service Commission to 
conduct house-to-house registration. 

My bill offered a provision to prohibit 
the present “freedom of choice” plans 
now widely used throughout the South to 
stave off any meaningful school integra- 
tion by disallowing assignment of pupils 
from the same geographical area to dif- 
ferent schools wherever such assign- 
ment results in racial imbalance. This 
would strike at gerrymandering of school 
districts for racial segregation purposes 
by requiring a school board to show that 
its assignment plan is a reasonable, fair, 
and rational one, and not based upon 
race or color. The concept of the neigh- 
borhood school would not be disturbed 
by this proposal. 
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I also regret the bill before us does not 
contain my provision which would have 
provided financial indemnification of 
the victims of civil rights crimes through 
payments from the Federal Treasury, 
recoverable by suits against those who 
commit the crimes. My bill also pro- 
vided for Federal insurance of bail bonds 
in racial cases, thereby ending the prac- 
tice by which bail is denied to civil rights 
defendants. 

Nor does H.R. 14765 contain provisions 
such as I proposed for the removal from 
office of local police officials who commit 
gross violations of the civil rights of citi- 
zens on account of their race. 

My bill included the housing provision 
of the administration bill, but I had 
added an enforcement section in addi- 
tion to the provision for enforcement by 
private persons and by a pattern of prac- 
tice suit by the Attorney General. The 
added enforcement provision, first, would 
prohibit any person violating the non- 
discrimination provision of the housing 
title from receiving any benefits of any 
type from any Federal program concern- 
ing housing. Then, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development would 
be given administrative enforcement 
powers. 

The bill before us establishes a Fair 
Housing Board appointed by the Presi- 
dent. I feel that the enforcement of 
this housing provision should be an ad- 
ministrative matter, rather than one of 
adjudication and litigation. 

Going through a long process of ad- 
judication before a quasi-judicial body 
takes so much more time to guarantee 
these rights than the simple procedure 
by a single administrator. In effect, this 
section of my proposal is a statutory ex- 
tension of present Executive orders on 
housing. 

As I have said, Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us is not perfect—but despite the 
scorn heaped upon it by those who want 
both more and less, it is one more step in 
the right direction. And despite my res- 
ervations, I will cast my vote for it. But 
I will not stand here and suggest that 
our work is now done and that we will 
not face the problem again and again. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he desires to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Tenzer]. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 14765, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966. As a member of the House 
Judiciary Committee, I followed the 
testimony presented at the hearings with 
great interest. 

Of particular interest and significance 
to me, is the unanimity with which the 
religious leaders of the United States 
presented their views to the Judiciary 
Committee on the proposed civil rights 
legislation. 

On May 18, 1966, in a joint statement 
Father John F. Cronin, assistant direc- 
tor, Social Action Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; Rev. Ben- 
jamin F. Payton, executive director, 
Commission on Religion and Race, Na- 
tional Council of Churches; and Rabbi 
Richard G. Hirsch, director, Synagogue 
Council of America—hearings page 
1463—-gave full support to the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966. 
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The joint statement on behalf of the 
three faiths stresses the importance of 
the legislation from a moral point of 
view. The statement of these distin- 
guished moral leaders, before the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee illustrates the 
basic objectives of the 1966 Civil Rights 
Act. The following passage from the 
statement is most significant. I quote 
from page 1464: 

We therefore come before you with the 
simple conviction that legislation such as 
that before this committee is morally right. 
It is an act of justice, aiming more fully to 
implement our democratic ideal that all men 
are equal before the law and our religious 
conviction that we are the children of one 
Eternal Father. 


The seven tiles of H.R. 14765 as 
amended, suggest in themselves, the 
moral interpretation and the purposes 
for each title in the bill. 

Title I—to reform the Federal jury 
system; 

Title II—to eliminate discrimination 
in State court juries; 

Title III—to provide injunctive relief 
in civil rights cases; 

Title IV—to prohibit discrimination in 
residential housing transactions by per- 
sons in the housing business; 

Title V—to provide penalties for inter- 
ference with rights; 

Title VI—nondiscrimination in public 
education and other public facilities; and 

Title VII- preservation of election 
records. 

Others have already and yet others 
will discuss at length the various titles 
and questions of constitutionality. I 
continue to discuss the moral need for 
the legislation. For what is so con- 
troversial about this bill? 

The thrust of this bill is to bring to 
all Americans the same rights and priv- 
ileges as are enjoyed by most Americans 
and to transcend discrimination based 
on race, color, religion, or national origin. 
The religious leaders testifying in their 
representative capacities emphasized 
that this was the third time in 3 years 
that the three faiths joined together to 
support civil rights legislation. They 
also stated the reasons for passing this 
new legislation in this session of the 
89th Congress, at page 1467 of the tes- 
timony, I quote: 

What is worth doing, is worth doing well. 
As we move forward in our quest for full 
racial equality, we are bound to discover 
deficiencies and imperfections in earlier 
laws. These should be corrected when they 
are found, precisely because race relations 
involve momentous moral issues of world- 
wide significance. 

We do not consider this legislation in and 
of itself to be the panacea for all the civil 
rights problems confronting our Nation. 

There is much work yet to be done by 
government, by religious groups, and by 
other private citizens. Democracy must end 
discrimination, or discrimination may well 
spell the end of our democracy. 


I find many passages in the testimony 
of other religious leaders and lay wit- 
nesses to spell out the moral issue as 
the most important and the most sig- 
nificant one before Congress today. It 
is not enough to say we believe in equal 
protection and equal rights before the 
law for all Americans. We must con- 
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tinuously provide safeguards and guar- 
antees so that our democracy may prove 
tc be a way of life for all who love free- 
dom throughout the world. 

For this to happen, we must so fashion 
our democracy—that others may desire 
to emulate our way of life—we must set 
an example of the concern which this 
great Nation has for human dignity and 
human rights. 

Other religious leaders who testified 
before the House Judiciary Committee 
also reaffirmed their support of the bill. 
The Reverend John E. Jones, presiding 
bishop, Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, in a com- 
munication to the committee—hearings 
page 1648—urged its passage, in the in- 
terest of justice and fair play.” 

It seems to me that what has happened in 
our society in the last 10 years, or 12 years 
since yesterday when the Supreme Court 
handed down its school decision, is that we 
have been trying to rectify not only the evils 
which are currently extent in our society, 
but the evils which were generated over a 
hundred years of failure to act. 


Testifying before the committee on 
May 19—hearings page 1552— the Rever- 
end Donald Howlett, Unitarian Univer- 
salist Association in his capacity as 
chairman of Washington advisory com- 
mittee of the department of social re- 
sponsibility—urged passage of H.R. 14765 
and at page 1552—-stated, I quote: 

America is going through a social revolu- 
tion, a movement with its goal that of at- 
tainment of equal rights for all citizens of 
this Great Country. 


He expressed the hope that this legis- 
lation will aid in that it will serve to 
guide the revolution along the path that 
it may be “bloodless and keep it basi- 
cally evolutionary in character.” 

In his address to the Nation of June 
11, 1963, urging passage of the 1964 civil 
rights bill, the late President Kennedy 
said: 

We are confronted primarily with a moral 
issue. It is as old as the scriptures and is as 
clear as the American Constitution. 


Once again, this distinguished body is 
called upon to act boldly and to try to 
redress the grievances of our Negro pop- 
ulation. This is a diverse nation, 
founded by many men of many different 
nationalities. But it was founded on the 
principle that all men are created 
equal—we only diminish our own rights 
when we fail to fulfill the rights of oth- 
ers. We, as a nation, will never be truly 
free, until all our citizens have attained 
their rights and achieved equality. So 
when our religious leaders call on us, we 
should heed their call. For when we act 
boldly, as we will by the prompt passage 
of this bill, we will also be acting in the 
right. 

On February 9, 1965, I stated as re- 
ported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

My opinions on Civil Rights come from the 
very depths of my own religious belief and 
conviction * * * that there is one God that 
created us all. My opinions stem from a 
firm commitment to America’s political tra- 
dition, “that all men are created equal and 


are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights. 
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I support the Civil Rights Act of 1966 
as another answer to the cry for justice 
for our 20 million Negro citizens. This 
cry for justice has been loud—and long 
and frequently voiced in pursuit of the 
rights of man—the rights of all citizens 
under the supreme law of the land—and 
against man’s inhumanity to his fellow- 
man. 

Perhaps then we may be closer to the 
day when we may truly be able to say— 

Behold how good and how pleasant for 
brothers to dwell together. 


I support H.R. 14765 because I believe 
it is right—1I believe it is in the best tra- 
dition of our American democracy to do 
so and I urge my colleagues to join in 
support of the legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LEGGETT]. 

Mr. LEGGETT . Mr. Chairman, I will 
vote for H.R. 14765, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1966. 

I am well satisfied that this bill pre- 
sents, in sufficiently comprehensive form, 
solutions to the problems which are faced 
daily by a significant number of our 
citizens. 

This legislation does not, as some have 
charged, interfere with the actions of the 
majority while giving“ undue attention 
to the needs of some. It merely pro- 
vides methods whereby each American 
can assure himself of equal treatment in 
the schools, in the courts, and elsewhere. 

Most of us who happen to be of the 
Caucasian majority do not consider our- 
selves unduly privileged because we can, 
without challenge from anyone, serve on 
juries, protest what we consider to be 
injustice, send our children to good 
schools, or casually buy or rent a home in 
the area of our choice. We assume that 
these activities are part of our function 
as free citizens and we enjoy the free in- 
teraction we have with our institutions 
and the general environment. It grates 
upon the individual and collective con- 
science when one faces the fact that 
many Americans must struggle, some- 
times fruitlessly, to exercise their normal 
role as citizens of this great Nation. 

I challenge my colleagues who op- 
pose this Civil Rights Act. Do you feel 
that you are not entitled to the civil 
rights which this legislation assures? 
Certainly an attempt to restrict any of 
these activities for most of us would be 
met with proper and righteous resist- 
ance. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1966 strength- 
ens the rights of all American citizens 
by defining the rights of each of them 
regardless of his or her race, religion, 
natural origin, station, or status. 

It is not, however, mere empty philos- 
ophy for it provides methods whereby 
infringement upon these rights will be 
prevented. I am pleased to observe 
that this legislation has “teeth.” 

The basic questions surrounding hu- 
man rights have long troubled conscien- 
tious men and the content of our debate 
today is not entirely new. Our predeces- 
sors have debated the same points which 
we are discussing. In the beginning de- 
bate surrounded the issue of slavery 
which even at the time of confederation 
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threatened to wreck the barely formed 
Republic. Thomas Jefferson toward the 
end of his life said: 


I tremble for my country when I think of 
the Negro and remember that God is just. 


John Adams, Madison, Franklin, and 
Hamilton were also opponents of slavery. 
They disagreed on many other points, but 
on this one there was agreement among 
them. 

Later, the events which led to the Civil 
War brought many basic questions to the 
forefront of debate in the United States. 
Even the massive conflict of the war 
failed to settle many of the questions 
which had arisen. 

Some of them still remain unsettled. 
Partly because of intervening chaotic 
conditions which this country has faced. 
Wars, depressions, domestic and foreign 
problems of a critical nature have some- 
times turned our attention away. 

It seems that we have not had sufficient 
resources, time, or sometimes the real 
motivation to solve a problem which has 
become almost traditional, the problem 
of spelling out and then assuring the 
basic rights of all of our citizens. 

One need only look around him to see 
that the period of waiting must be part 
of the past and not of the future. The 
patience of our minority groups must 
necessarily be in short supply as they 
look about them and see the majority of 
Americans enjoying the privileges of 
what we consider normal life in the 
United States. 

Certainly I do not share the cynicism 
of those who feel that for them power 
must be black to be just but I do un- 
derstand it. Many Negro citizens who 
have served in our Armed Forces, paid 
taxes, contributed to their communities, 
and generally tried to fit into our Great 
Society have found themselves thwarted 
at every turn because of one thing, the 
color of their skins. Discrimination be- 
cause of color is simply that, discrimina- 
tion because of color, no matter what 
excuses are presented. It is incredible. 
This legislation will help to remedy such 
abuse. 

Sociologists tell us that other minority 
groups, for example immigrants, have 
enjoyed more success because their mem- 
bers are not “visible,” that is, easily 
identifiable. The Negro, however, is a 
ready scapegoat for those who wish to 
express their hostility because he is 
usually easy to identify. 

Knowing what we do about human 
behavior and the causes of frustration 
and anger and knowing of the conse- 
quences can we fail to assure these peo- 
ple that the Congress of the United 
States cares deeply about their rights. 
Can we fail to pass this bill? 

Some say that the Civil Rights Act of 
1966 is an attempt to legislate morality. 
I say that the Civil Rights Act of 1966 
fits well within our established legal tra- 
dition. Solomon himself would be hard 
pressed to determine how much of our 
good behavior is due to morality and how 
much is due to law. 

Some say that this bill represents op- 
pressive contro] by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I say that the legislation will 
allow Federal officials to assume their 
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proper role in safeguarding civil rights 
which most of us have long taken for 
granted. 

Some say that the housing section will 
cause havoc in the real estate market. I 
say that open housing, even though 
limited here, will be stimulating to busi- 
ness. Individual realtors will no longer 
fear retribution for selling houses to 
members of minority groups because the 
law will apply to all. The addition of 
paying customers, now unable to pur- 
chase housing because of discrimination, 
can only be stimulating to the market. 
I can well understand the anger and frus- 
tration of a man whose dollar is avidly 
sought in all other areas but whose money 
is not enough to assure him the right 
to rent or buy a home in the area of his 
choice. 

Some say that this is radical and de- 
viant legislation. I do not consider it 
so. Rather, this bill represents another 
step in our continuing social and legal 
evolution. In any event it will not be 
the last civil rights bill which the Con- 
gress will consider. It does not repre- 
sent an ultimate or final solution but it 
is a good strong move forward. 

I will vote for the Civil Rights Act of 
1966. Thus, I hope to express my own 
convictions and my firm belief in the 
fairness and maturity of my own con- 
stituency and the American people. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CABELL]. 

Mr. CABELL, Mr. Chairman, the bill 
now before Congress bearing the title of 
a civil rights bill is a disappointment to 
those who had hoped for an easing of 
racial strife and the building of an area 
of understanding and moderation. 

The arguments have persistently mis- 
called this a civil rights bill, have dwelled 
far too long on promises which cannot 
be met, and have glossed over a serious 
disregard for the individual who stands 
today in most need of help—the responsi- 
ble Negro who wishes only to live in peace 
with his neighbor and to build for him- 
self and his family an equity in his 
country. 

It is unfortunate that in a determined 
effort to remedy the numerous wrongs 
of years past, the bill generates too much 
emotion. Indeed, this bill creates a 
Frankenstein that can do more harm 
than good by creating special classes of 
“protected” citizens and by misleading 
the Negro into thinking this legislation 
will solve his problems. It is my belief 
that the measure will, therefore, do more 
harm than good to the very people it 
purports to help. 

Those titles dealing with strictly ju- 
dicial matters have been and will be 
more ably discussed than I could, so I 
will not dwell on them, but will address 
my remarks to title IV, the so-called fair 
housing section. 

Never before have I had such spon- 
taneous response from my district on any 
subject. The mail asking me to stand 
firm in support of a man’s right to own 
his own home and to select the individ- 
ual to whom he sells comes from all races, 
including the Negro with a pride in his 
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neighborhood and a fear for loss of his 
own hard-won equal rights. 

Besides the mail, discussions in depth 
on this subject with business leaders, 
homeowners, developers, and realtors of 
all races have convinced me that opposi- 
tion to it comes from Negro and white 
alike. 

The basic need among Negroes is for 
more single family dwellings or apart- 
ments within their income range. Title 
IV will not settle the problems inherent 
in a ghetto area—existing fair housing 
provisions have proved that. 

This provision will make it unques- 
tionably harder for the Negro to fulfill 
and achieve a basic human goal of pro- 
viding decent, good, and respectable 
housing for his family and loved ones. 
Without some control over the quality 
and character of new-home neighbor- 
hoods, lenders, developers, and home- 
builders will be reluctant to finance 
homes in moderate income areas. 

Over the past few years, the Negro 
has achieved more progress toward his 
rightful place in America than at any 
time in history. But the onrush of laws 
bearing the label of civil rights has 
brought us neither peace nor harmony. 
Such a goal is achieved only through rec- 
ognizing those who will accept responsi- 
bility, giving them the support they de- 
serve, and strengthening the law to pun- 
ish those who would reject it. However, 
since it is my opinion that title IV will 
take more away from the Negro than it 
offers, I will vote against this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the Committee, one of 
the speakers here earlier this afternoon 
preceding me in the well is well aware of 
the fact, I think, that the proper way to 
make headlines is to talk about your own 
people. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GRIDER] has a very convenient memory 
and he has with that convenient memory 
recalled to the House only those in- 
stances of racial violence supposedly 
committed by whites against Negroes 
that have gone unpunished which have 
occurred in the South—south of Mem- 
phis that is. He has conveniently failed 
to recall that a constitutent of his, in his 
explanation of what the word “lawfully” 
meant, in attempting to justify the inter- 
ference title of the bill, slipped across the 
line into Mississippi lawfully or unlaw- 
fully, I do not know, and took a few shots 
at James Meredith during a planned and 
staged civil rights extravaganza. 

With that convenient memory, he has 
failed to recall to the House some in- 
cidents in the same South where whites 
have been the recipients of racial vio- 
lence. In one particular instance a little 
farther to the west, I seem to recall that 
there were some 38 people killed in the 
Watts section of Los Angeles and that 
one riot alone has accounted for more 
deaths than all the others combined he 
has mentioned today. I do not recall 
even an indictment as a result of the 
Watts fiasco. 
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Mr. Chairman, if the argument here in 
the House in favor of this so-called civil 
rights bill could be summed up in a 
single phrase, it would be, a sense of 
urgency.” Over and over, the sentiment 
is expressed that we must get on with 
this bill, that more violence in the streets 
is upon us, that a hundred years have 
passed, that this is the answer to all the 
ills of the Negro and society. 

I can sympathize in some fashion with 
the proponents of this bill in their pleas 
for urgency. I think they have judged 
the situation correctly. The truth of the 
matter is that if this bill is not acted 
upon by this Congress, it never will be. 
It never will be because the people are, 
at long last, becoming aroused over the 
shameful annual outpouring of special 
privileges for some which Congress in- 
dulges in. 

Any Member of this body who was not 
a Member when the 1964 civil rights bill 
was debated or when the 1965 voting 
rights bill was debated is not missing a 
thing. You are hearing now the same 
arguments that were put forth to sup- 
port passage of both those measures; the 
same plea that we have to get on with 
it, that if we do not there will be more 
violence in the streets, that this bill is 
the solution to all the problems, and, 
once passed, there will be racial peace 
and harmony, and no further “territorial 
demands” as Hitler used to say. 

Four times now in recent years, the 
Congress has chosen to override every 
lesson of history, and every law of com- 
mon sense by setting up separate stend- 
ards of judgment and behavior for the 
Negro and the white races. You can see 
where the Nation is today as a result. 
These promises have all been proven 
false. I hope the past proponents of 
those so-called civil rights bills are proud 
of what they see when they look around 
the country today. The truth is they 
should hang their heads in shame. 

Here is a bare sampling of it right 
here, just a few of the scores of articles 
taken from only the two Washington 
papers, articles that tell of racial vio- 
lence, civil disobedience, destruction of 
property, the taking of human life, pil- 
lage, arson—a veritable catalog of 
crime that omits little or nothing in the 
way of assault upon human dignity and 
against the laws of man. This is the 
tiger that the Supreme Court, the tiger 
this and past administrations and the 
tiger this and past Congresses have 
oa loose on the streets of this Na- 
Listen, if you will, to a few of these 
headlines and see what they report: 

“Firebombs Hurled in Racially Tense 
Cleveland Section.” 

“Three Hundred Negro Students Pelt 
Alabama Police.” 

“Negroes Attack Store, Burn Cars.” 

“Second Slain in Cleveland; Emer- 
gency Declared.” 

“Chicago Negro Snipers and Police 
Trade Gunfire.” 

“Shooting and Fires Mark New Chi- 
cago Outbreaks.” 

“Chicago Negro Area in Tumult.” 

“Firebombs Used in Racial Disturb- 
ance.” 

These should be familiar headlines to 
everyone, but for the sake of anyone 
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whose memory needs prodding, I will in- 
clude these stories at the end of my re- 
marks when we are out of the Committee 
of the Whole House and permission is 
granted. 

In speaking of these news stories, I 
cannot help but remark that, at the same 
time these headlines were appearing in 
the papers, other stories were appearing 
to herald the fact that all society would 
benefit from the fact that the courts 
can no longer jail a common drunk and 
protect society from him, can no longer 
enforce here in the District a common- 
sense juvenile loitering law and that, in 
the future, it will be made practically 
impossible for any criminal to confess 
his crimes. These were all heralded as 
great social advances. What a contrast 
these sets of headlines make. 

Let there be no mistake about it, gen- 
tlemen, the violence and threats of vio- 
lence which are tearing this country 
apart have their roots in a single but 
massive error of judgment; an error that 
was consciously made in the face of 
naked political pressure and against the 
advice of those of us who opposed these 
bills in the past and oppose this one to- 
day. As Judge Smith was quoted as say- 
ing recently, there are times when a man 
has to say “no”; has to be a negative 
voice. Any man who cannot say no and 
vote no when it is necessary does not 
deserve to serve the people. I agree with 
the judge. That mistake was in legis- 
lating, not equality before the law, 
which is every man’s right, but special 
preference for the Negro. 

No American, and certainly not I, can 
oppose the philosophy of every man’s 
right to equal treatment under the law 
regardless of the color of his skin. 

But I can oppose and I do oppose, the 
destruction of one man's rights and 
privileges in order to spoon-feed another. 
And this is the crux of every civil rights 
bill which has ever come before this body. 
There is no better example than what is 
attempted by title IV of this bill before 
us now. Is this a proposal to give the 
Negro equality? No. It is a proposal 
to give the Negro preferential treatment, 
by, among other things, taking away the 
rights of the property owner to sell to 
whom he pleases. 

Now you can couch this in any lan- 
guage you want, but you know the intent 
and the practical effect of it as well as 
Ido. The practical effect is that no real 
estate agent will dare refuse to sell a 
house to a Negro instead of a white man 
if they both make him an offer, because 
he knows that the Federal Government 
will land on him with both feet. The 
same thing is true of the so-called fair 
employment practices which civil rights 
legislation has set up. This was not 
legislation to give the Negro equality in 
job opportunity. It was legislation to 
give the Negro preferential treatment by 
holding a Federal ax over the head of 
employers who choose a white man in- 
stead of a Negro regardless of their quali- 
fications if they both apply for the same 
job. You know this as well as I know 
it and as well as the Nation now knows 
it. And you know, too, that the Nation 
is getting sick of it. 
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The past civil rights bills were rail- 
roaded through Congress, often without 
even being read by many Members, partly 
because they were anti-South bills and it 
is a popular sport to lash the South. But 
the worm has turned, as you know. 

We tried to tell you that this was not 
just a southern problem; that it was the 
Nation’s problem and now you know this 
is the case. When the 1964 and 1965 
civil rights bills were being considered, 
violence was provoked almost entirely in 
the South. Now, in 1966, it is almost 
entirely in the North. I wonder if there 
is any conscientious observer who can 
say with any honesty whatsoever that 
this is mere coincidence. I doubt it. 

You know as well as I do that these 
incidents of violence are as well con- 
trolled as the ticking of that clock here 
in the well of the House. It is a matter 
of record that this violence is so well 
controlled that it could be, and was, 
turned off like a spigot during the presi- 
dential campaign of 1964. There is even 
an item in yesterday’s Washington Post 
saying that Government officials are 
worried over the fact that riots are 
planned for New York City, Baltimore, 
and Washington this summer. 

Note the word “planned” if you will. 

We who have been alarmed over this 
have said, over and over, that these mobs 
are activated by outside, professional agi- 
tators, but our words fell on deaf ears. 
But, pick up the newspapers today and 
see who is now saying that this is true. 
Some of the very men who cried, “racist” 
when we said this years ago are now re- 
acting with alarm and panic when the 
obvious truth finally has sunk in. Of 
course these demonstrations are directed 
and controlled. My good friend from Ar- 
kansas, Mr. GaTHINGS, occupied 30 pages 
of small type in the Record of July 29, 
1963, to list the Communist affiliations of 
the leaders of the NAACP alone. Think 
of it, gentlemen, 30 pages of small type. 
But all he got for his troubles was a blank 
statement from the then Attorney Gen- 
eral who now sits in the other body, that 
there was no Communist involvement in 
the civil rights movement. Even though 
financial records have been produced to 
prove that certain civil rights groups are 
financed directly from Moscow, no one 
listened, or if they heard, they refused to 
believe. But now that the northern ox 
is being gored, there are many who are 
anxious to blame outsiders and Commu- 
nists for their troubles because they re- 
fuse to admit that the appetite for special 
privilege is an insatiable one and that a 
tiger is stalking the streets. 

Follow the footsteps of Martin Luther 
King and the trail of bloodshed he has 
left in his wake wherever he has been. 
Even today in Chicago, as that besieged 
city poises on the brink of explosion, he 
smiles blandly to the corps of fawning 
sympathetic newsmen and says, We're 
not trying to start a riot.” But in the 
same breath he promises Chicago ‘‘mas- 
sive doses of creative tension.” 

“Creative tension,” he says. Creative 
tension is another way of saying, Lou 
will either do what I say and give me 
what I want or I will turn mobs loose in 
the streets with bricks, bombs and Molo- 
tov cocktails.” 
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At a time when the backbone of Amer- 
ica was straighter than it is today, this 
man would be clapped in irons and 
charged with insurrection and inciting 
to riot. But what proposal do we have 
before us? One that lays down all the 
rules and regulations to protect King and 
his rioters. Not one stipulation do I see 
to protect policemen who are stabbed, 
shot, and beaten trying to enforce the 
laws of decent society. Where in this 
bill is there an antiriot section, a sec- 
tion to control those who burn private 
property, loot stores in the very presence 
of policemen, who hurl bricks at police- 
men and ashcans at officials? I cannot 
find such a provision in this bill. I won- 
der why it is not there and I believe the 
Nation is wondering as well. 

Thank God there are Negroes and Ne- 
gro leaders who do not subscribe to this 
philosophy of violence and special privi- 
lege. I know many of them and call 
them my friends. And I am not speak- 
ing of so-called Uncle Toms. I am 
speaking of responsible men who think of 
themselves as Americans first and as 
Negroes second, who know that what is 
good for our Nation is good for them and 
that there is no place in the democratic 
framework for self-seeking cliques. 

Translated out of the gobbledegook 
language of the bureaucracy, the bill 
before us calls for a Federal takeover 
of the jury system of every State and 
of every political subdivision, it acceler- 
ates the Negro demand for total integra- 
tion of education and every facet of its 
administration, it takes away from the 
homeowner the right to sell or otherwise 
dispose of his home as he sees fit, and it 
prescribes fines, judgments and “such 
relief as it—the Court—deems appro- 
priate” for anyone even suspected of 
thinking abcut discriminating against a 
civil rights advocate. 

Every paragraph of the bill is an un- 
relenting assault upon the rights of the 
States to govern their own affairs and 
a continuing attack upon the God-given 
and constitutionally guaranteed human 
right of free choice. 

Titles I and II of this bill are wholesale 
and unvarnished tampering with the jury 
system which has stood this Nation in 
good stead since the day it was born. 
There is no denying this central fact. 
There is no getting around the salient 
point that our system of trial by jury 
has never before been questioned serious- 
ly in our entire history. But the pro- 
posal before us shackles it by bringing 
it under the control of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy, all because of Negro demands 
and for no other reason. 

The plight of the Negro will not be im- 
proved by the passage of these sections. 
The plight of the Negro and every Amer- 
ican will be worsened because one of the 
most precious rights we as Americans 
enjoy is put under the dead hand of a 
big, mothering government. In the long 
run, no one benefits from these sections; 
everyone loses. And to pretend that this 
violence to the Constitution is done to 
improve the lot of the Negro is a cruel 
hoax. These sections have but one pur- 
pose and that is to increase the control 
of the Federal Establishment over the 
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States and the people and to hack away 
at the few remaining rights of free, self- 
governing men. The people are not 
going to be fooled by this treachery. 
They are beginning to wake up. 

These sections are so completely un- 
workable, so obviously a violence to our 
present jury system that an eminent 
judge here in Washington, one of the 
judges who will be saddled with these 
»rovisions, publicly begged the other day 
for us to exclude the District of Colum- 
bia from the provisions of this bill. The 
judge is right. The District should be 
excluded. And so should the entire 
country. 

Title III is a continuation of the as- 
sault on the American system of educa- 
tion. When the Supreme Court’s infa- 
mous decision of 1954 opened the door 
for a Federal takeover of the education 
system, there were few who could see the 
handwriting on the wall; few who would 
believe that the day was just around the 
corner when the Federal Government 
would dictate to every school what it 
would teach and to whom it would teach 
it. Such an idea was fantastic in this 
free Nation. 

But you know and I know that 12 years 
later, that day is upon us. Like a tiny 
boat caught in a powerful undertow, 
education is being pulled inexorably into 
the dangerous waters of Federal control 
and domination. Title III of this bill 
adds to the strength of that undertow, 
no matter how you try to disguise its 
purpose. The Federal Government is 
rapidly approaching the point when it 
will be the largest single financial con- 
tributor to our school systems and only 
a fool or a demagogue or both would 
say that the fiddler will not call the tune. 
With the provisions of this title, the fid- 
dler is calling for tunes he has not even 
paid for. 

Will the Negro benefit in the long run 
by destroying the locally operated sys- 
tem of education that built this coun- 
try? No. The Negro will lose and so 
will the white man because no man is 
better off under a system of Federal 
education. Our free system is better 
than Socialist England’s or Communist 
Russia’s and it will not help the plight 
of the Negro to emulate England and 
Russia, the blackmail of violence or 
political repercussion to the contrary. 

Speaking of blackmail, there has been 
one highlight so far in the debate on 
this bill and it came when the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia, the 
chairman of the Rules Committee said: 

And now we come here with mobs in the 
streets and further mob violence and no word 
of courage is spoken to defend the American 
way of government. You— 


He said, speaking to the Members of 
this bo 
should carry out the duties imposed on you 


by the Constitution, not tremble in your 
seats in fear of the Negro revolution. 


These are the kind of words we have 
come to expect from this great American, 
Howarp W. SMITH. The cause of com- 
monsense, constitutional government 
will lose one of its strongest supporters 
and advocates when he leaves us at the 
end of this Congress. He has served 
America with an abiding sense of honor 
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and dedication that has reflected great 
credit on this body. 

I my lifetime, I do not expect to see 
his peer. 

Title IV of this bill will reduce the 
American homeowner almost to the same 
level, propertywise, as a citizen of the 
Soviet Union, in that he, too, has prac- 
tically no property rights. It opens up 
for unlimited Federal traffic an avenue 
which the Constitution has kept closed 
from the very day that document was 
signed by the Founding Fathers; the con- 
cept, rooted deep in the basic laws and 
traditions of our Nation, that a man’s 
home is his castle. 

The English statesman, William Pitt, 
summed up this right in words of crystal, 
brilliant purity when he said: 

The poorest man may, in his cottage, bid 
defiance to all the force of the Crown. It 
may be frail; Its roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it; the storm may enter, 
the rain may enter—but the King of Eng- 
land cannot enter; all of his force dares not 
cross the threshold 


If ever there was an unassailable right 
of every freeman in America, this has 
been it: that, in his home, every man has 
sanctuary from the oppression of his 
government. This right, inalienable, 
has played a vital role in the very de- 
velopment of the Nation, because it has 
been a heritage, a freedom, and a civi- 
lizing force giving us sober stability. 

But, under title IV every homeowner 
faces fines of unlimited amounts, judg- 
ments against him for causing a Negro, 
and I quote, “humiliation and mental 
pain and suffering” if he refuses to sell 
his home to a Negro. Even prison is not 
ruled out since the bill authorizes the 
court to take steps to grant “such relief 
as it deems appropriate,” and we know 
the record of the Federal courts in civil 
rights cases. The bill gives the Attorney 
General the power to haul a homeowner 
into Federal Court if he, the Attorney 
General, even thinks the homeowner 
might be about to discriminate against 
someone. 

As a practical matter, no homeowner 
could risk refusing to sell his home to 
any Negro applicant for fear of lawsuits 
and damage judgments that could strip 
him of all his property and his life sav- 
ings and possibly send him to prison. If 
a Negro and a white man both offer to 
buy a home and if the owner sells to the 
white man, who can say he did not con- 
sciously or unconsciously discriminate 
against the Negro? In truth, no one can 
say. But the Federal courts will say, un- 
der the terms of this bill. 

Examine, if you will, the provision of 
this title that requires a salesman to use 
his best efforts“ to sell a home to every- 
one who applies. This is probably the 
most ridiculous, but one of the most dan- 
gerous phrases in this entire bill. Who 
can possibly state what constitutes a 
man’s best effort? The concept is as- 
inine and would be laughable if it were 
not included in something that threatens 
to become the law of the land. 

In a Federal court, no man would be 
able to prove that he used his best ef- 
forts to sell a home to a Negro when he 
is challenged to prove it. Would he have 
to keep a tape recording of his sales pitch 
or a motion picture of his every gesture 
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and every smile in order to vindicate 
himself? How much pressure would he 
have to exert on a potential buyer in 
order to qualify as doing “his best’’? 
Would the failure to shave the price a 
little be his downfall? What if his foun- 
tain pen ran out of ink at the time the 
papers were to be signed? 

Ridiculous you say? Look at the bill, 
gentlemen. This is what you are being 
asked to make into a Federal law. You 
are being importuned to place in judg- 
ment of every real estate transaction in 
the future, some bureaucrat who can, 
with a wave of his hand or the turn of 
his thumb, decide whether or not an- 
other man has used his “best efforts” to 
sell a home. 

If that suggestion does not offend your 
sense of justice, examine the proposal in 
this title that says this same bureaucrat 
can sit in as a third party on every ap- 
plication for a home loan and substitute 
his judgment for that of the banker or 
lending institution involved. This pro- 
vision negates the seasoned, experienced 
judgment of the lender and puts in its 
place a decision based on whatever socio- 
logical philosophies might exist in the 
bureaucracy at the moment. 

Ridiculous you say? Look at the bill, 
gentlemen. What banker or what lend- 
ing institution would dare turn down a 
questionable loan to a Negro if this pro- 
vision becomes law? Few or none, is the 
answer and you know it as well as I. 
You are being asked to enact legislation 
which will take away from the lender the 
right to make up his mind and lend his 
money and that of his associates or 
stockholders solely on the basis of his 
judgment of which of two applicants is 
the better risk. If this kind of law can 
be passed, how far away are we from 
another law that says the lender has to 
lend his money regardless of the ap- 
plicant’s ability to repay. The situation 
is exactly the same once you strip the 
lender of the right to make an economic 
decision based on economic considera- 
tions. 

If the Supreme Court Justices were 
consistent; if they interpreted the Con- 
stitution the same way, year in and year 
out, instead of as their sociological 
whims dictate, there would be no diffi- 
culty in declaring this entire bill uncon- 
stitutional. Courts have held, time after 
time after time, that the Government 
has no place meddling in the private bus- 
iness transactions of individuals. For 
instance, in a decision upheld by the Su- 
preme Court itself, the Second Circuit 
Court had this to say: 

We had supposed that it was elementary 
law that a trader could buy from whom he 
pleased and sell to whom he pleased and that 
his selection of seller and buyer was wholly 
his own concern. It is a part of a man’s 
civil rights that he be at liberty to refuse 
business relations with any person whom- 
soever, whether the refusal rests upon reason 
or is the result of whim, caprice, prejudice 
or malice. * * * We have not yet reached 
the stage where the selection of a trader's 
customers is made for him by the govern- 
ment. (227 Fed. 2d Cir. Upheld) 


How prophetic that the Court should 
use the phrase, “not yet reached the 
stage.” This was their judgment in 1915 
when this decision was made. In 1964, 
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the Warren Court felt we had reached 
the stage when the Government should 
select the traders customers. In that 
year, the Court took away from the busi- 
nessman the right to serve whom he 
pleased. That same right will now be 
taken away from the homeowner if this 
proposal becomes law. 

While a limited governmental author- 
ity over private residences has always 
existed, it has, heretofore, been properly 
confined to regulating property so that 
its use did not injure the health or safety 
of others or destroy their use of their 
own property. Ownership has never 
been regulated before. Examples of 
these restrictions are many and include 
fire and sanitation controls, destruction 
of diseased trees, control of explosives, 
zoning, and in limited emergencies, rent 
control. However, each of these restric- 
tions has involved a possible infringe- 
ment upon public rights; not upon any 
individual’s supposed rights. 

A law stating that an individual may 
not refuse a buyer's offer because his 
reasons for refusing are not satisfactory, 
is no different from a law saying that a 
buyer may not refuse a seller’s offer be- 
cause his reasons for refusing are not 
good enough. Nor is such a law more 
than a legal inch away from a law which 
would require a property owner to sell 
his home whether he wanted to or not if 
there is a buyer who wants it. Such is 
the Pandora’s box this bill will open up 
if it becomes law. 

The party line among the civil rights 
leaders these days is cool it.” The very 
men who urged this tiger to take to the 
Streets are now trying to calm the tiger 
down and we are all beseeched to help 
get him back in the cage. This civil 
rights proposal is not the way to do it. 

The tiger is loose and he has tasted 
blood. He has tasted the heady brew 
of special privilege, and he will not give 
it up willingly and return to a responsible 
place in society. He has been taught 
that if he does not want to pay his rent 
he does not have to. He has been told 
that he need not work; that the Federal 
Government will take care of him on wel- 
fare and give him a guaranteed income. 
He has been exhorted to break any law 
he does not like without fear of punish- 
ment. He can loot stores before the eyes 
of police and know he will not be arrested 
for fear of “starting an incident.” He 
has been taught that it does not make 
any difference if the marries the mother 
of his children or if he supports them. 
He can apply for a job alongside a white 
man and know he will get it, or else. He 
can dump an ashcan on the mayor of 
New York City, snipe at policemen in 
the streets, kill his fellow man, set fire 
to their property and know that his re- 
ward will be more civil rights from 
Washington. 

The truth is that the Negro has been 
used and he is coming to realize it. 

“The world owes it to me,” is the cry 
of the day, and I say the time has come, 
if this Nation is to survive, for us to stand 
up on our hind legs and say the one most 
needed verity of our times: “No. The 
world owes you nothing. You work for 
what you get. You share duties and re- 
sponsibilities with all men. You live by 
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the common law of all. There will be no 
more special privileges for anyone.” 

“Human rights; not property rights” is 
another cry from the streets, and, again, 
it is time for us to stand up and say: No. 
Where there are no property rights there 
are no human rights. The right to own 
and hold to oneself the product of 
your labor and sweat is the very seed- 
bed of democracy. Without this seedbed 
there is no place for human rights to 
grow and flourish.” 

“The end justifies the means,” the phi- 
losophy of the Communists, is still an- 
other cry and the answer of every Ameri- 
can should be another loud and clear, 
“No. It was just such a statement that 
produced the torture of the martyrs, the 
burning of witches and the crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ.” 

No problem can be solved better 
through socialistic processes rather than 
democratic ones. 

This annual outpouring of special 
privilege for the Negro is like the action 
of overly indulgent parents, The de- 
sired end will not be manhood and ma- 
turity, but perpetual childhood and 
dependence. 

With every one of these bills we are 
watering down the precious elixir of 
democracy. We are attempting to pro- 
vide for the security of one segment of 
America, foresee and supply their neces- 
sities, facilitate their pleasures, manage 
their principal concerns, direct their em- 
ployment, control their education, and 
provide them a special place that is above 
the demand of the law and the rules that 
make up a civilized society. I do not 
say that this cannot be done. But if it is 
done, the price will be the failure of 
democracy to survive. 

Democracy can be created. We have 
done it in this land. Equality cannot. 
Attempts can be made to legislate it but 
only at the loss of liberties of all. If we 
want liberty and democracy we will find 
it under democracy. If it is a false sense 
of equality we want, we will find it under 
communism. 

The double standard of this bill and 
the other civil rights bills which have 
preceded, cannot exist for long side-by- 
side with democracy. 

The American people do not want this 
bill and they have said so over and over, 
every time they have been allowed to vote 
on the issue. The open housing vote in 
California is a perfect example. 

It took the Supreme Court, acting in 
monumental abuse of power, to over- 
turn the will of the people; in the guise 
of protecting the people from themselves. 

This bill should be sent back to com- 
mittee with a message written across the 
face of it that time itself cannot erase. 
It should read: 

“Freedom, yes. Special privilege, no.” 
[From the Washington Post, June 25, 1966] 
FIREBOMBs HURLED IN RACIALLY TENSE 
CLEVELAND SECTION 

CLEVELAND, June 24.—Police sealed off a 15- 
block square area in the city’s racially-tense 


East side tonight after roaming Negro youths 
hurled several “Molotov cocktails.” 
There were no injuries or fires and the 
bomb-throwers escaped pursuing police. 
The area cordoned off included 85th to 
90th Streets, where a 10-year-old Negro boy 
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was shot and wounded Thursday night by 
a white man to touch off the disturbance. 

About 100 Negro men, ranging in age from 
16 to 30, gathered after tonight's incident. 
They were surrounded by about 20 police- 
men, members of Cleveland’s special task 
force set up to deal with riots. 

Another 70 policemen in steel helmets and 
carrying clubs patroled the area, while about 
100 to 150 persons lined the streets watch- 
ing. 

One youth in the area said, “We want 
Mayor Locher to come down here and see 
this squalor that we live in, the rats... 
that bite our babies .. the dirt wer're forced 
to lie in, the rotten housing.” 

The only business open was a service sta- 
tion. A few blocks away stores were open 
for business, but there were no customers. 

“This is a very serious affair,” said George 
Livingston, executive secretary of the Cleve- 
land branch of the NAACP. “There is a 
lack of employment among these people. 
They have nothing to do and when the hot 
weather comes on anything can happen.” 

Earlier tonight police dispersed a group of 
about 60 teen-age boys without trouble. 

During a press conference yesterday, 
NAACP president the Rev. Donald Jacobs re- 
newed charges of “dual law enforcement,” 
complaining white youths are allowed to go 
free for crimes for which Negroes are ar- 
rested. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 12, 1966] 


THREE HUNDRED NEGRO STUDENTS PELT 
ALABAMA POLICE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 11.—Approxi- 
mately 300 Negro high school pupils went on 
a 50-minute rock-throwing binge today when 
school officials barred them from joining a 
voter registration demonstration. Later the 
students marched on the Jefferson County 
courthouse. 

Police officers fired several shotgun blasts 
into the air to prevent the students from 
leaving Parker High School. Rocks, bottles 
and sticks were hurled at the officers. 

It was the first outbreak of violence in the 
two-week-old voter registration drive started 
by the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr.'s South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference. 

The rock-throwing started after school 
Officials turned away a group of civil rights 
workers who came to the Negro institution 
to recruit youths for a demonstration. 

Police armed with riot guns quickly sealed 
off the school but made no attempt to enter. 

After about an hour and a half, several 
youths tore down part of the fence to flee. 
More and more young escaped, and faculty 
members finally told the remainder that 
they could go on their own responsibility. 

On the way to the business district, the 
youths picked up 300 additional recruits and 
the group paraded to the courthouse, where 
they were confronted by two dozen city 
policemen, 

Negro leader Hosea Williams demanded 
the group be permitted to see Mayor Albert 
Boutwell, but Police Sgt. Marvin McBride 
told Williams the group would have to elect 
a delegation. 


[From the Washington Post, June 22, 1966] 
NEGROES ATTACK STORE, BURN Cars 


Pompano BEACH, FLA., June 21.—A mob of 
about 600 Negroes, angered over an alleged 
beating of a Negro youth by a white store 
owner, hurled rocks through store windows, 
set cars aflame and injured one police officer, 
police said. At least seven Negroes were 
arrested. 

The Highway Patrol and Broward County 
Sheriff’s office said they were sending addi- 
tional units—including a specially trained 
riot squad—to the Negro area in northwest 
Pompano Beach. 

The crowd gathered this afternoon and 
dispersed after an appeal from. civic leaders, 


— 
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but regrouped late at night and began 
throwing rocks at the store, overturning 
benches, burning automobiles, looting, fight- 
ing and jeering police officers, police said. 


[From the Washington Post, July 20, 1966] 


SECOND SLAIN IN CLEVELAND; EMERGENCY 
ED 


CLEVELAND, July 19.—A Negro was shot to 
death tonight as racial disorders erupted 
for the second consecutive night in Cleve- 
land’s East Side slums. 

His death was the second since the rioting 
began. A Negro woman, Mrs, Joyce Arnett, 
was killed Monday night when she was 
caught between crossfire between snipers and 
police. 

Some 1000 National Guardsmen were called 
up by Ohio Goy. James A. Rhodes, but they 
didn’t reach the trouble area—the predom- 
inately Negro Hough district—before the new 
outbreaks. 

Late last night the Governor declared a 
state of emergency. An aide said, though, 
the action did not mean martial law was in 
effect. 

The dead man was identified as Percy Giles, 
36, of suburban Cleveland Heights. He was 
killed by a bullet in the back of the head. 
Two Negroes with gunshot wounds and a 
white man with an eye injury were admitted 
to Mount Sinai Hospital. 

The circumstances of the fatal shooting 
were not immediately clear, United Press 
International said the victim was hit when 
snipers, hiding behind darkened windows 
and on a rooftop, opened fire on police, news- 
men and passers-by. UPI said a sniper fled 
through the rear of the building from which 
he was shooting. 

The Associated Press said the shooting 
came at an intersection in the worst trouble 
area where Negro crowds had milled around 
throughout the day in the wake of Monday 
night’s rioting. 

The AP said policemen opened fire. Two 
shots sounded, and a Negro man sprawled, 
on the sidewalk. 

There were two more shots and some Ne- 
groes yelled, “They shot him! They shot 
him!“ 

The agency said policemen carrying shot- 
guns and rifles quickly cleared the area and 
fired tear gas into a nearby building. 

Sirens screamed through the streets. 

Flames spurted from a bar and another 
building. Looters broke into a jewelry store. 


MORE TROOPS CALLED 


An additional 500 troops were called up 
tonight by Rhodes after the new outbreaks. 

But even as the Guardsmen were on their 
50-mile trip here from Greensburg, crowds 
of Negroes were hurling rocks at policemen. 
Negro youths threw a firebomb from a car 
and flames gushed from an already damaged 
store. 

Two hundred policemen, many carrying 
shotguns, patrolled the riot-scarred streets. 
Firemen were still working to quench a fire 
set last night. 

“Come on! Bring on the guard,” said one 
Negro youth. “Where are the soldier boys?” 

“Hey, Whitey! There's Whitey!” came a 
yell from the crowd when a car occupied by 
whites drove past. 

A crowd of several hundred had gathered 
by dusk at 79th and Hough, heart of the 
trouble area. 

Rhodes called up the Guardsmen on re- 
quest of Mayor Ralph S. Locher, who changed 
his mind about not asking for help. 


[From the Washington Post, July 20, 1966] 
STATE Troops PATROL JACKSONVILLE SECTION 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 19 (AP) —State 
Troopers blocked off part of Jackson- 
ville’s Negro section tonight as vandalism 


flared up again in the city’s smouldering ra- 
cial situation, 
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The outbreaks—including two reported 
store fires and some window smashing, oc- 
curred after the area had been relatively 
quiet till past mid-evening. 

Earlier, Mayor Louis Ritter said he told 
Gov. Haydon Burns that a request for Na- 
tional Guard assistance would be made if 
full-scale racial violence breaks out. 


[From the Washington Post, July 20, 1966] 
BROOKLYN AREA CALM AFTER RACIAL FLAREUPS 


New York, July 19 (AP).—More than 50 
residents of a Brooklyn slum area returned 
to their tenement homes today, after racial 
flareups in the East New York section forced 
their overnight evacuation. 

A disorderly group in East Harlem also was 
broken up by police. 

Roaming bands of youths set fires in East 
New York, Monday night, and the flames 
threatened three tenements, which were 
evacuated. 

Police said a woman, Betty Powel, 27, a 
Negro bystander, was shot in the hip dur- 
ing brawling between Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. 

The East Harlem trouble began after po- 
lice answered a complaint that teen-agers 
were beating bongo drums at 10:55 p.m. 
Two warning shots were fired as officers 
dispersed the youths, most of them described 
as Puerto Ricans. 

Mayor John V. Lindsay had made a walk- 
ing tour of East Harlem earlier in the eve- 
ning. It was one of a series of visits he has 
been making to slum areas, in an effort to 
promote summertime peace. 


[From the Washington Post, July 15, 1966] 


CHICAGO NEGRO SNIPERS, POLICE TRADE 
GUNFIRE 


Cuicaco, July 14 (AP).—Negro gangs and 
policemen exchanged shots in a series of gun- 
fights as intense violence erupted along a 
four-mile stretch of Chicago's West Side to- 
night. A police captain was shot and 
wounded. 

Armored vehicles and tear gas units were 
called to Lake and Wood streets, where police 
communications said a pitched battle was in 
progress, 

Police Capt. Francis Nolan, watch com- 
mander of the Deering district, was reported 
in good condition in Mt. Sinai Hospital with 
a rifle bullet in his back. He was shot by a 
sniper on a roof. 

Hospital authorities said at least 50 per- 
sons had been treated for injuries, including 
two other policemen. 

Up to 5,000 Negroes jammed the streets as 
more than 900 policemen attempted to re- 
store order in the predominantly Negro 
neighborhood. It was the third successive 
night of violence. 

Negroes fired from rooftops as policemen 
crouched behind squad cars and darted from 
doorway to doorway, firing as they ran. 

The windows of many businesses operated 
by white persons were smashed. Armed 
guards stood outside a neighborhood bank. 

Motorists were pelted with rocks as they 
drove through the area and many car win- 
dows were broken. A car was overturned by 
one gang. 

Residents threw pieces of glass from upper 
windows onto the police. A group of officers 
firing pistols from each hand chased a ma- 
rauding gang of Negroes down a street. 
cheng policemen aimed their shots at roof- 

ps. 

Negroes smashed through the plate glass 
window of a cleaning shop. Police said 
looting of stores was widespread. 

More than 160 Negroes, including 18 
women, were arrested, police officials said. 

Newsmen driving through the area were 
pelted with rocks and bricks, but none was 
injured. Three Negro youths told reporters: 

“We're going to get some rocks. You know 
they're going to throw at any white man.“ 
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Hundreds of persons were hurling objects 
from windows and roofs. 

Police communications aid officers in the 
area called for more ammunition. 

The violence on the city’s West Side— 
near the area where several persons were 
injured in two nights of rioting last sum- 
mer—erupted as policemen and clergymen 
attempted to calm the stricken area. 

Disturbances had been kept to a minimum 
until mid-evening, when swarms of Negro 
gangs roamed along a strip on Roosevelt 
Road from Pulaski Road to California Ave- 
nue, about 16 blocks from the edge o? down- 
town Chicago. 

Clergymen and nuns dispatched by the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. urged women 
and children to get off the streets. 

The trouble started Tuesday night when 
Negroes protested that police turned off a 
fire hydrant that children had been using to 
cool off in the hot, muggy weather. A city 
ordinance prohibits opening hydrants. Eight 
persons were arrested. 

Last night violence erupted for the second 
night in the Negro neighborhood as police 
exchanged gunshots with the Negroes and 
roving gangs tossed fire bombs into buildings. 
Firemen were stoned as they fought fires 
touched off by rampaging groups. In one 
block, four fires were blazing at once. 

Dozens of stores were looted. 

Both Mayor Richard J. Daley and Roman 
Catholic Archbishop John P, Cody blamed 
the outbursts on juveniles. Dr. King blamed 
the disturbances on Daley and the city ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. King demanded that a Negro be ap- 
pointed to the second highest position in the 
Police Department. 


From the Washington Post, July 15, 1966] 
SCHOOL SUIT Is FILED ror EasTLAND’s COUNTY 


The Justice Department brought suit yes- 
terday to desegregate public schools in Sun- 
flower County, Miss., the home county of 
Sen, James O. EASTLAND, Democrat and 
strong segregationist. 

Named as defendants were the Indianola 
Municipal School District, the Sunflower 
County School District and the superintend- 
ent and trustees of each district. Indianola 
is the largest municipality in Sunflower 
County, in northwest Mississippi. 


[From the Washington Post, July 15, 1966] 


BROOKLYN NEGROES LOOT AREA, SMASH 
WINDOWS 


New Yorn, July 14—Small groups of 
Negro teenagers roamed the Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant section of Brooklyn last night and 
early today. Police said they broke seven 
store windows and there was some looting. 
Two youths were arrested. 

Chief Police Inspector Sanford D. Garelik 
said the roving bands usually consisted of 
two or three youths, Garelik said residents 
of the neighborhood sat on their doorsteps 
and watched the looting, but did not join 
in it. 

A Negro cab driver was shot and critically 
wounded by three Negro passengers when 
he refused to take them into the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant area, claiming it was too dan- 
gerous. 


{From the Washington Post, July 14, 1966] 


SHOOTING AND Fires MARK New CHICAGO 
OUTBREAKS 

CHI, July 13.—Two major disturbances 
erupted three miles apart tonight on Chi- 
cago’s West Side as police and Negroes ex- 
changed gunfire and roving gangs started 
numerous fires. Two young Negroes were 
wounded. 

Six shots were fired at police from a large 
public housing project in a near Southwest 
Side Negro neighborhood as authorities at- 
tempted to halt gangs of Negroes who were 
throwing rocks and homemade bombs. 
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Police returned the fire, but apparently no 
one was hit. 

Two shots were fired from an alley at a 
police car on Roosevelt Road. Officers 
jumped from the car and three homemade 
bombs were thrown at them. They were 
not injured. 


BOMBS START FIRES 


A few doors away, fire bombs tossed onto 
the roof of a one-story garage set the struc- 
ture afire. It was the fourth fire on the 
block. 

Fire bombs landed in the midst of fire- 
men fighting the blaze. 

The violence had been quelled earlier by 
massive police, aided by a rainstorm. The 
violence erupted again after the rain 
stopped. 

The West Side Organization, a community 
action group, put 24 of its members on the 
street, urging women and children to go 
indoors. 

A city street-cleaning vehicle moved down 
the glass-strewn Roosevelt Road, clearing the 
boulevard of a mantle of glass shards. 

One bomb tossed into a window above a 
store at 14th Street and Ashland Avenue, set 
the building afire. Youths crashed through 
the windows of a currency exchange, setting 
baskets of waste paper on fire. 

Firemen were stoned as they fought the 
flames. 

Eight persons were arrested earlier to- 
night as police attempted to break up ram- 
paging groups. Ten policemen were treated 
for injuries and two motorists were injured 
by rocks thrown into their cars. 

At least 20 shots were fired as a mob of 
300 attacked the 10 policemen. It appeared 
the shots were fired by policemen into the 
air. 

Wiliam Collins, 14, was taken to Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s Hospital with a bullet 
wound in his left thumb. Johnny Lee Wat- 
son, in his early 20s, was admitted to Cook 
County Hospital with a gunshot wound in 
his left arm. 

More than 150 policemen finally massed 
and drove more than 1000 Negroes into their 
homes from the intersection of Roosevelt 
Road and Throop Street, shortly afterward 
the rain quelled the uprising. 

Meanwhile, police reinforcements moved 
into an area near Pulaski Road and Gladys 
Street three miles to the west. The area is 
three blocks from the site of two nights of 
rioting last summer. 

Negroes threw bricks and bottles. Police- 
men fired shots into the air in an effort 
to clear the streets. Windows of cars were 
smashed, 

The disburbances were touched off earlier 
as policemen turned off a water hydrant in 
the area on another hot and muggy night. 
The temperature was 84. 

As they turned the hydrant off, a group 
of 150 Negroes began throwing rocks, pop 
bottles and bricks. Police moved in with 
nightsticks as they swept down Throop Street 
moving the crowd ahead of them. Several 
Negro youths were knocked down during 
the sweep. 

One Negro resident of the area said the 
high feelings were inspired, in part, by the 
shutoff of that hydrant without interference 
with open hydrants in an Italian-American 
area a few blocks north. 

“I'd like to see them turn off a hydrant in 
a white neighborhood and then try beating 
a white kid over the head with a billyclub,” 
said one resident, 

It's a common practice, though against the 
law, for Chicagoans to open water hydrants 
during hot weather so children can cool off. 
The weather has been in the 90s all week. 

“This (incident) has distilled something in 
these children they will remember the rest 
of thelr lives,” a man said. “If they are 
brave enough to fight the police they are 
brave enough to do anything.” } 
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“All these people in this neighborhood were 
content with living piled upon top of stock- 
yards—until the police closed one fire hy- 
drant and they all got mad,” another resident 
said, 

Earlier today, Negro leader Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. contended that Mayor 
Richard J. Daley could do more to improve 
housing, education and employment for Chi- 
cago Negroes. said there is a lack of 
parks and swimming pools in the neighbor- 
hood where children cooled themselves in 
water from the hydrant. He contended prog- 
ress toward improvements for Negroes has 
been totally inadequate, and “the community 
is inviting social disaster.” 


[From the Washington Post, July 18, 1966] 
Frre-Bomes USED IN RACE DISTURBANCE 


San Francisco, July 17.—An armed robbery 
in which a Negro policeman wounded a Negro 
suspect was followed by an arsonous, near- 
riot four blocks away in San Francisco's 
Fillmore district early today. 

Police controlled the outbreak in a short 
time. They said it was not racial, despite 
attempts of a few hardcore black racists to 
explode it. Seven fires, all small, were set 
with gasoline bombs. 

Seven Negro youths, including the wounded 
suspect, were arrested. 

Five suspects in the robbery, one armed 
with a long-bladed knife, fled. 

A crowd estimated by police at 200 to 250 
gathered at the robbery scene. Some threat- 
ened off-duty Negro officer Herman George 
who had interrupted the robbery and felled 
Frank Lee Jackson, 21, with a bullet in the 
chest. 

George said Jackson aimed a 22 revolver 
at him and ignored repeated orders to drop 
the gun. 

Jackson was hospitalized under guard and 
charged with assault with attempt to murder 
and suspicion of armed robbery. 

Clifford Simmons, also known as Jarron 
Scott, 18, was charged with interfering with 
officer George as he stood guard over Jackson 
awaiting an ambulance. 

Two blocks away and a little later, trouble 
erupted as white and black youths left a 
dance at the Afro-American Cultural Center. 
Police said they were not certain the events 
were directly connected, but that perhaps 
hardcore Negro racists from the robbery scene 
had tried to incite the dance crowd. 

The Fillmore trouble started when a gaso- 
line bomb was thrown into the center, for- 
merly the Fillmore Theater. It was quickly 
extinguished. Damage was small. 

Thirty police cars quickly cordoned off 
seven blocks. They permitted anyone who 
desired to leave, but no one to enter. Six 
more Molotov bomb fires were set but all were 
minor and quickly extinguished. 


[From the Washington Post, July 13, 1966] 


FORTY-ONE ARRESTS ON A Hor NIGHT— 
HYDRANT SHUTOFF STARTS RACIAL MELEE IN 
CHICAGO : 

Cuicaco, July 12.—Forty-one persons were 
arrested and several others were injured to- 
night in a disturbance in a predominantly 
Negro neighborhood touched off after police 
closed a fire hydrant on a hot, muggy night, 

Police said several persons, including mo- 
torists, were injured when a roving band of 
Negroes, ranging up to 300 in sizes, threw 
rocks and home-made bombs. 

The melee was touched off after police 
closed a fire hydrant in the near southwest 
side neighborhood. 

The Negroes, who had opened the hydrant 
so children could cool off in the 96-degree 
heat, contended police were closing their hy- 
drants, but were allowing hydrants in an 
Italian area two blocks away to remain open. 

The Negroes opened the hydrants after 
police closed them, and the incident quickly 
developed into a major disturbance. 
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Eight persons were arrested during tne 
hydrant episode. One was hospitalized and 
the others were released on their own recog- 
nizance. 

Three hundred policemen patrolled the 
neighborhood. 

The Rev. Columbus Ewing, pastor of the 
Greater Bethany Church, told newsmen the 
seven released had been beaten. Police 
denied it. 

Late tonight a crowd of 150 gathered at a 
corner and started marching down the street. 
Eight police vehicles converged. 

Five shots were fired. Police broke up the 
crowd. A police car was set on fire by a 
homemade bomb. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, chairman of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
went to the area and attempted to restore 
order. 

Residents met in a church with King and 
listed their grievances as the need for swim- 
ming pools and for libraries, and police 
brutality contentions. 

King said the main reason for the dis- 
turbance following the incident over the 
fire hydrants was the belief by residents that 
the eight arrested were the victims of police 
brutality. 

The area is 4½ miles south of a Puerto 
Rican neighborhood shaken by three nights 
of disturbances last month. 

All traffic was rerouted from the area, about 
26 blocks from downtown Chicago. 

Police said all windows for four blocks 
along Roosevelt Road, a major thoroughfare, 
were shattered. 

A huge shopping center was in shambles. 
Workmen perspired on the hot, muggy night 
as they boarded up the windows. Most win- 
dows there, too, were broken. Some neon 
signs hung by one wire. Garbage cans 
littered the streets. 

Police cars prowled the area with their 
lights off. As soon as police gained control 
of one situation, they would leave and groups 
would form again. 

In an unrelated incident last night, police 
said 25 subway passengers—mostly Negroes— 
cheered as a heavily-built Negro youth beat 
and robbed a slender white soldier on a train. 
Police said the youth demanded money, 
threatened to kill the GI, then ripped off his 
glasses and beat him. 

Subway detectives with guns drawn finally 
rescued the soldier and arrested James 
Person, 18, who was charged with robbery and 
battery. 


[From the Washington Post, May 20, 1966] 
New VIOLENCE FLARES IN TENSE WATTS AREA 


Los ANGELES, May 19.—Violence exploded 
in the Watts area tonight for the second 
time this week and within seven hours of 
an emotion-charged coroner’s inquest into 
the fatal shooting of a Negro motorist by a 
policeman. 

As tensions mounted, another incident 
added fuel to the fire. A Negro suspect in 
a restaurant holdup was shot and seriously 
wounded when he wheeled on police with a 
pistol after they ordered him to stop run- 
ning. Police said a gang of about 30 youths 
later harassed the manager of the restaurant. 

The latest violence in the Watts area— 
scene of last August's rioting in which 34 
persons were killed—began shortly after 
dark. 

A group of 150 juveniles began throwing 
rocks at motorists in the 1700 block of East 
103d street. The incident was quickly quelled 
by police. 

Television station KNXT reported that one 
of its cars had two windows smashed and 
a bullet hole in the body. A spokesman for 
the National Broadcasting Co. said one of 
its cars also have been hit by rocks. 

When the rock-throwing began, police 
moved into what they termed a “black beret 
operation,” placing black netting over their 
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white helmets to prevent reflections in case 
of sniper fire. 

Top officials of the California National 
Guard maintained a close watch on the situ- 
ation. 

The rock throwing followed a heated meet- 
ing of 150-200 persons at Will Rogers Memo- 
rial Park, in which newsmen were told to 
leave under threat. 

One man suggested that the group go to a 
nearby coffee house—‘Watts Happening“ 
to “sit down and make plans,” 

Mrs, Mary Jones was the first and only wit- 
ness to testify before this morning's coroner's 
hearing was adjourned until Friday morning 
because of laughter and noise in the over- 
crowded hearing room. 

Mrs. Jones said that on May 7 she saw 
Patrolman Jerold M. Bova, 23, jump from his 
car with his revolver drawn after he and 
other policemen stopped a car driven by 
Leonard Deadwyler, 25. 

“He pushed the gun in the car window,” 
Mrs, Jones said, “and I heard a shot. I saw 
that man fall dead against his wife, then fall 
out of the car. It was in cold blood when 
policemen pulled that man out.” 

“Was the car moving when the officer came 
up with his revolver?” asked John Proven- 
zano, Deputy District Attorney. 

“No,” Mrs. Jones replied. “It was up on 
the curb and couldn't move.” 

There were more than 100 deputy sheriffs 
on duty in and near the Courthouse, and it 
was indicated there will be more Friday. 

Mrs. Deadwyler, who is pregnant, said her 
husband was driving her to a hospital when 
he was halted and slain. 

Bova's story is that the shooting was unin- 
tentional. He asserts that Deadwyler's car 
was moving, that he (Bova) reached in to 
turn off the ignition or jam the gears, and 
that his gun went off accidentally. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this legislation. 

Mr, Chairman, like many other Mem- 
bers, who did not have opportunity to 
speak on the rule, I am concerned, in 
the first place, about the procedure un- 
der which this bill was brought before 
the House. Apparently under the “21- 
day rule” as interpreted in this instance, 
a committee chairman could send a bill 
to the Rules Committee on the day before 
a 21-day recess of the House, and call it 
up on the day following such a recess un- 
der the 21-day rule” thereby bypassing 
the Rules Committee altogether and 
never giving this committee any oppor- 
tunity to act at all. 

Second, the climate in which this 
bill is being debated is not conducive to 
the calm, careful, and unbiased consid- 
eration which legislation of this scope 
should command. Enactment of the bill 
would reach into the lives of all Amer- 
icans and place upon them restrictions 
alien to the American concept of per- 
sonal freedom. It would again extend 
the encroaching and devouring power of 
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the Federal Government into areas pre- 
viously and rightly within the jurisdic- 
tion of the States as delegated by the 
Constitution itself. 

Third, Mr. Chairman, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966 as proposed in the bill now 
under consideration is unsound legis- 
latively, it is of doubtful constitution- 
ality, and it is questionable that it would 
accomplish the purposes ascribed to it by 
its ardent proponents. 

Civil rights—including property rights, 
personal freedom, and the protection of 
the individual—are important not only to 
one group of Americans, or one level of 
society. They are fundamental to our 
American free society, and the heart of 
our American heritage. 

And legislation that purports to guar- 
antee certain freedom and rights to a 
minority while at the same time nullify- 
ing or abridging any of the rights now 
guaranteed to all Americans under the 
Constitution, is contrary to the public 
interest. 

The doctrine of civil disobedience has 
been preached throughout the land as a 
weapon to coerce the Congress of the 
United States into taking immediate ac- 
tion in response to the demands of the 
civil rights leadership. Some members 
of the clergy as well as those in high 
positions have given support to the prac- 
tice of civil disobedience as a substitute 
for following established procedures in 
seeking legislative action or constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The doctrine of civil disobedience has 
brought tragic results. Those who have 
advocated it have sown to the wind and 
America is reaping the whirlwind. The 
riots which recently swept through Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, and New York are ex- 
amples following in the wake of the riot- 
ing in Watts which in its stark violence 
and lawlessness shocked the Nation. 

There have been thinly veiled threats 
of more violence if the demands for im- 
mediate passage of civil rights and other 
legislation are not met by this Congress 
including hints that such violence might 
reach the streets of Washington. 

The question is how far can the Con- 
gress of the United States go in appease- 
ment, rather than control, of mob vio- 
lence? Will legislation enacted under 
duress of this nature curb violence in our 
city streets, or will it simply whet the 
appetites of certain leaders to consider 
rioting and wanton lawlessness as effec- 
tive means of attaining any demands 
they may make for special privilege? 

If mob action is to be condoned and 
substituted for due process of law, if our 
legislative procedures are to be ignored, 
and if the Members of Congress are to be 
coerced by the threat of continued civil 
disobedience and violence, then the very 
foundations of our democratic society are 
threatened. 

The most controversial section of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1966 is title IV, Hous- 
ing.” The context of this proposal would 
destroy the fundamental concept of 
property rights as established under the 
Constitution from the formation of the 
Union. It would deny to all Americans 
the priceless privilege which Americans 
have always enjoyed—the right to own 
property and to acquire or dispose of it 
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at will and in accordance with the de- 
sires of the individual. 

In commenting on title IV, in minority 
views of the committee report, as the 
gentleman in the well stated: 

Inherent in our consideration of property 
rights is the fundamental concept that every 
individual, under the protection of the Con- 
stitution, has the right to own property, both 
real and personal, and to use it as he sees fit, 
so long as he does not interfere with the 
lawful rights of his neighbors or endanger 
the health, safety, or welfare of the commu- 
nity. So strong was the feeling of the im- 
portance of property rights at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, that the 
Bill of Rights was designed to protect not 
only personal liberties and personal rights 
but property rights as well. 


Congressman Moore also declared: 

People in general do not buy, rent, or sell 
residential property, especially their own 
homes, with a great appreciation of govern- 
mental attempts to tell them who their 
neighbors must be or to whom they must 
sell or not sell their property. The average 
American tends to look upon his right to 
sell realty as being absolute. That attitude 
is steeped in the traditions of this Nation. 


Title IV would also create general 
havoc in the real estate field opening the 
way to lengthy litigation which could tie 
up property transactions for indetermi- 
nate periods. 

The housing provision as proposed in 
the bill under consideration is alien to 
our American concept of property rights, 
and it would be tragic if its provisions 
were to be imposed upon millions of our 
citizens. 

While the housing provision in title 
IV has commanded the most attention, 
other provisions in the proposed act also 
are cause for serious concern. Title VI 
in the field of school desegregation would 
allow the Attorney General to file civil 
suit in the absence of complaint merely 
when in his view it appears there is dis- 
crimination in a public educational in- 
stitution or other public facility. 

As Congressman WILLIAM Tuck points 
out in his views in the committee re- 
port: 

This title would go to the extreme limit in 
granting to the Attorney General power and 
authority over schools and public facilities. 
Previous so-called civil rights acts have gone 
far beyond right and reason in enforcing de- 
segregation, but this title would give the 
Attorney General absolute authority and en- 
able him to institute civil suits to upset 
existing decisions of the Federal courts with 
which he disagrees. Furthermore, the 
agency of the Federal Government having to 
do with education would be given additional 
authority and license to exercise control over 
State schools. We have already experienced 
and witnessed far too much use of power by 
this agency to coerce the local school boards. 


Title IV of the proposed act—interfer- 
ence with rights—would also result in a 
further encroachment of our constitu- 
tional rights and invasion of rights re- 
served to the States. 

I, therefore, oppose the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966 because many of its provi- 
sions constitute a threat to the rights of 
all American citizens under the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
well aware of the admonition of the late 
great Speaker, Mr. Rayburn, when he al- 
ways indicated in talking to new Mem- 
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bers of the House that one would never 
have to worry in this body about the con- 
sequences of a speech that he never 
made. I would assume that has been ad- 
vice well followed by a number of my 
colleagues over the years. 

Yesterday afternoon a young clerk in 
my office came to me and said, “Mr. 
Moore, I have a problem.” I asked of 
her what it was. She said, “I am in 
trouble with the law.” I asked. What is 
the nature of the trouble?” Then she 
said, “I got arrested,” I said, “Well, for 
what reason?” She said, “For backing 
up going forward.” 

I suggest that what we in this Commit- 
tee are doing today is very well backing 
up going forward with this legislation 
which we have before us for our con- 
sideration. 

As a West Virginian, I have no reason 
to apologize to any Members of this 
House for the past decisions of the citi- 
zens of my State. A long time ago the 
citizens of my State spoke on behalf of 
those in this Nation who were disen- 
franchised. To give emphasis to their 
beliefs they severed themselves from the 
then Commonwealth of Virginia, created 
a new State and therefore very forcibly 
expressed their feelings on this issue 
some 103 years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, title IV 
of this legislation represents a confused 
and conflicting attempt to achieve a high 
moral purpose. That high moral pur- 
pose—equal opportunity in housing—1 
believe will be hindered and not helped 
by title IV in its present form. I say to 
all Members that the ultimate achieve- 
ment of equality in all aspects of our na- 
tional life depends upon the individual 
morality and good will, and it cannot be 
achieved alone either by Executive order 
or by some legislative enactment. 

The proponents of title IV say that it 
will quicken the public conscience, that 
it will dispel the doubts and the fears of 
the minority groups of our Nation, and 
by its moral suasion it will reach and af- 
fect every thoughtful householder in this 
Nation. I say these lofty objectives do 
not excuse the contradictory and the 
confused draftsmanship which is present 
in the bill before us. These noble goals 
cannot be achieved by a proposed law, 
which in effect is no law at all, since it 
exempts from its reach 85 percent of the 
subject matter that it seeks to control. 

In that sense it is but, in my opinion, 
a ploy. Its stated high moral purpose 
will not be realized by discriminatory 
provisions that penalize other segments 
of our economic life, but exempt the 
homeowner whom they serve. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a supporter 
of civil rights legislation during the sum 
total of the years of my service in the 
House of Representatives. My service on 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
has presented me with a unique oppor- 
tunity to become knowledgeable of and 
a supporter of the legislative acts of the 
U.S. Congress in the years 1957, 1960, 
1964, and 1965. 

Occasionally in this House one rises 
and challenges all others to match his 
performance in support of a given legis- 
lative thesis, a philosophy of government, 
or the support of sound fiscal policies. 
With this in mind, Mr. Chairman, I sug- 
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gest that my civil rights record and posi- 
tion over the years is as good as that of 
any other Member of this House and, as 
a matter of fact, I believe perhaps just 
a little bit better. That suggestion is 
made simply to refresh the minds of the 
Members who were here in 1963, when we 
first considered legislation in this body 
which ultimately became the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. I insisted then that the 
tenor of the House was such that we 
could pass a strong civil rights bill, touch- 
ing particularly the right of the Ameri- 
can Negro to register and to vote. But 
the great compromisers of that day, 
some of whom are in this body at this 
hour, insisted that something less would 
have to be developed, and the great civil 
rights compromise of 1963 in the House 
became the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Occasionally in a legislative body one 
takes the privilege to say I told you so.” 
For immediately following the enactment 
of the 1964 law the wheels began to churn 
for the Civil Rights Act of 1965 which in 
its form if not on a word-by-word basis 
was exactly what I proposed in 1963, 
which would have been the law of the 
land 2 years earlier if it had not been for 
the great compromisers in the field of 
civil rights. 

In my separate views I have indicated 
to the membership of this House that I 
support the proposals in this bill to re- 
form our jury system, to strengthen our 
criminal laws relating to civil rights of- 
fenses, and to improve the civil judicial 
machinery concerning the suits to de- 
segregate public schools and public fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I deplore prejudice 
and bigotry in any form, and specifically 
I am opposed to discrimination in hous- 
ing. But title IV, Mr. Chairman, will not 
end discrimination in housing. As it is 
before us, it is an empty gesture. Some 
of its provisions, I say, will encourage 
discrimination. It is, again, the work of 
the great compromisers on civil rights. 

As surely as I stand in the well of this 
House it invites a Civil Rights Act of 1967 
and of 1968 and of the next year and of 
the next year. 

Title IV authorizes the individual 
homeowner to discriminate without the 
fear of penalty, but there is nothing in 
the bill that grants his agent, the man 
who will offer the owner’s home in the 
marketplace, for sale if he attempts to 
carry out the discriminatory instructions 
of the homeowner, any protection. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee himself says that 
if the author of the provision intended 
that the agent should not be in violation 
of the prohibitions of section 403(a) 
when he follows the express instructions 
of his principal, then, and I quote the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee: 

The language of the title is not explicit on 
this point and should be clarified on the 
floor as may be desired by the Members of 
the House. 


The Attorney General of the United 
States has similarly stated that the lan- 
guage of title IV does not exempt agents 
of homeowners, as the drafters of the 
section claim. 

The result is certainly obvious. Thou- 
sands of homeowners will attempt to 
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handle the sale of their dwellings with- 
out the use of a home salesman, The 
effects on the home market community, 
will breed a flood of lawsuits resulting 
from the attempts of the uninformed 
to deal in property transfers, can well be 
imagined. 

But what about the other problems 
of the homeowners’ agents under title 
Iv? 

Section 401(a)(1) makes it unlaw- 
ful for him—that is, the agent—dis- 
criminatorily to refuse to negotiate for 
a sale, a rental, or a lease of a dwelling 
that is not even on the market. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if the Members 
will read the bill carefully they will see 
that it is so open to such broad inter- 
pretation, 

When a member of a minority group 
asks the agent in real estate to negoti- 
ate for the purchase of a home listed by 
another agent, section 403(a)(4) sub- 
jects both agents to a penalty if “best 
efforts” are not used in the negotiation. 

Under section 403(a) (4), agents would 
be subject to a penalty for delay in show- 
ing any dwelling to prospective buyers 
even though the reason be lack of co- 
operation or the indisposition of the 
discriminatorily motivated homeowner. 

This legislation, in title IV, destroys 
the great base of historic law in this 
Nation, that is, the law of the relation- 
ship between an individual and an 
agent—the law of agency. 

In section 404 it goes a step further. 

Section 404 requires financial institu- 
tions to inquire into the prospective oc- 
cupancy of dwellings for which it is pro- 
viding funds. The owner may practice 
discrimination, up to a maximum of two 
transactions within a year, but this bill 
as worded leaves the institution provid- 
ing the funds for the purchase, construc- 
tion, improvement or repair subject to 
penalties for the owner's actual or pro- 
spective discrimination. 

Just as the number of private clubs has 
multiplied since the enactment of the 
1964 act, I predict that the enactment 
of title IV in its present form would 
result in hundreds and thousands of pri- 
vate apartment clubs and other organi- 
zational elements designed to practice 
and perpetuate discrimination. 

I have cited only a few of the conflicts 
apparent in title IV. I cannot avoid the 
more critical question of constitutional- 
ity in its present form, which is seldom 
heard during the debate on this particu- 
lar legislation. 

The issue is not only the matter of 
the practicality, the feasibility, or the 
workability of this bill; nor the fact that 
by virtue of the work of the great com- 
promisers in the field of civil rights its 
enactment suggests additional civil rights 
measures in the years ahead. The other 
issue we must face is, Is it constitu- 
tional? 

It would be foolish, in the face of re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions, to be cate- 
gorical about the unconstitutionality of 
any proposed legislation. Suffice it to 
say, the constitutionality of title IV pre- 
sents a grave question. 

Inherent in our consideration of prop- 
erty rights is the fundamental concept 
that every individual, under the protec- 
tion of the Constitution, has the right 
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to own property, both real and personal, 
and to use it as he sees fit. 

Mr. Chairman, inherent in our con- 
sideration of property rights is the 
fundamental concept that every individ- 
ual, under the protection of the Consti- 
tution, has the right to own property, 
both real and personal, and to use it as 
he sees fit, so long as he does not inter- 
fere with the lawful rights of his neigh- 
bors or endanger the health, safety, or 
welfare of the community. So strong 
was the feeling of the importance of 
property rights at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, that the Bill 
of Rights was designed to protect not 
only personal liberties and personal 
rights but property rights as well. 

Antidiscrimination housing legislation 
unavoidably raises a conflict between 
reserved private rights such as freedom 
of association and nonassociation, and 
nondiscrimination. Legal measures 
taken to assure equality of housing op- 
portunity necessarily constitute an inter- 
ference with individual property rights. 
The issue appears to be the balancing 
of these respective rights. 

It is not responsive, or necessarily ac- 
curate, to say that the law favors “hu- 
man rights” over “property rights.” 
Property rights as they have evolved in 
our law, after all, are rights of people to 
act certain ways they deem beneficial, 
and are as “human” as any other rights. 

In any event, the individual’s dominion 
over his home is not to be interfered 
with lightly. 

Nearly 100 years ago Congress enacted 
the following statute relating to equal 
housing opportunity: 

All citizens of the United States shall 
have the same right, in every State and 
Territory, as is enjoyed by white citizens 
thereof to inherit, purchase, lease, hold, and 
convey real and personal property (14 Stat. 
27 (1866) , 42 U.S.C. 1982). 


That statute, still the law of the land, 
constitutes an expression of the will of 
the Congress, that all citizens, regardless 
of race, shall have an equal opportunity 
to own property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 9 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Additionally, Mr. 
Chairman, the Supreme Court has em- 
ployed equality in property rights as a 
basic right guaranteed by the 14th 
amendment. But are these rights guar- 
anteed against the actions of private 
persons? 

From 1883, when it decided the Civil 
Rights cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883), through 
March 28, 1966, when it decided United 
States v. Price, 383 U.S. 787, and United 
States v. Guest, 383 U.S. 745, the Su- 
preme Court has consistently held that 
the 14th amendment protects the in- 
dividual against State action, not 
against wrongs done by individuals. As 
stated in Shelley v. Kramer, 334 U.S. 1, 
13 (1948): 

The action inhibited by the ist section 
of the 14th amendment is only such action 
as may fairly be said to be that of the States. 
That amendment erects no shield against 
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merely private conduct, however discrimi- 
natory or wrongful. 


Most recently in United States against 
Guest decided March 28, 1966, the Court 
said: 

It is a commonplace that rights under the 
equal protection clause arise only where 
there has been involvement of the State or 
of one acting under the color of its author- 
ity. The equal protection clause does 
not * * * add anything to the rights which 
one citizen has under the Constitution 
against another. (United States v. Cruik- 
shank, 92 U.S, 542, 554-555.) 


Attorney General Katzenbach stated 
persuasively before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that Federal prohibition of dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of 
housing is an appropriate exercise of the 
power of Congress to enforce the 14th 
amendment. He contended that dis- 
crimination is a social and moral wrong 
with the resultant blight upon our de- 
mocracy impeding the States and lo- 
calities from carrying out their obliga- 
tions under the 14th amendment to pro- 
mote equal access and equal opportuni- 
ty in all public aspects of community life. 

It appears that Associate Justice Har- 
lan, in his concurring opinion in Peter- 
son v. Greenville, 373 U.S. 244 (1963), 
has already most eloquently answered 
the Attorney General’s argument. 

Underlying the cases involving an alleged 
denial of equal protection by ostensibly pri- 
vate action is a clash of competing consti- 
tutional claims of a high order; liberty and 
equality. Freedom of the individual to 
choose his associates or his neighbors, to 
use and dispose of his property as he sees 
fit, to be arbitrary, capricious, even unjust 
in his personal relations are things entitled 
to a large measure of protection from gov- 
ernmental interference. This liberty would 
be overridden, in the name of equality, if the 
strictures of the (fourteenth) amendment 
were applied to governmental and private 
action without distinction. Also inherent 
in the concept of State action are values of 
federalism, a recognition that there are areas 
of private rights upon which Federal power 
should not lay a heavy hand and which 
should more properly be left to the more 
precise instruments of local authority. 


If the responsibility for providing equal 
housing opportunity lies with State and 
local authorities—and entirely apart 
from the question of constitutionality— 
it concerns me deeply that the Judiciary 
Committee has ignored the testimony and 
advice of the experts who have studied 
the effects of State housing legislation. 
These experts testified that ghettoes and 
slums still plague some of our great cit- 
ies, even though they have long had laws 
which in some instances are far stronger 
than that which we have before us for 
our consideration. 

I have pointed out the conflicts, the 
ambiguities, the contradictions, weak- 
nesses, and shortcomings of title IV. I 
have suggested some of the undesirable 
consequences, and the impossibility of 
reasonable and successful application. 

If it were humanly possible to draft a 
practical, workable statute that would 
achieve the desired end, I suggest the 
assembled legal training and experience 
of the member lawyers of the Judiciary 
Committee would have accomplished it. 

The problem weighed heavily upon the 
minds and hearts of members of the Ju- 
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diciary Committee. But with the best 
and the highest motives and intentions— 
they have recommended a solution that 
would not achieve the desired result. 

People in general do not buy, rent, or 
sell residential property especially their 
own homes, with a great appreciation of 
governmental attempts to tell them who 
their neighbor must be or to whom they 
must sell realty as being absolute. That 
attitude is steeped in the traditions of 
this Nation. 

I strongly believe that the ultimate 
achievement of equality in housing would 
be hindered and not helped by the enact- 
ment of title IV in its present form. 

The great compromisers of civil rights 
legislation in the House of Representa- 
tives, of which I am not one, submit for 
our consideration this bill, which by its 
language in title IV suggests that addi- 
tional legislation will be needed in the 
field of civil rights next year and the 
next and the next and the next. 

Whether title IV be constitutional or 
unconstitutional, I submit that in its 
present form, it does not achieve the de- 
sired end. We have been taught time 
and again that efforts to write or rewrite 
important sections of any legislation on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
is a serious mistake. Whether title IV 
can be amended so as to correct the many 
inconsistencies contained therein re- 
mains to be seen. 

The people of this Nation have the 
right to expect and do expect the Con- 
gress to do a thorough and complete job 
on all legislative matters rather than in 
a piecemeal fashion based upon com- 
promise after compromise. 

Notwithstanding what may be done, 
Mr. Chairman, with respect to efforts to 
rewrite the bill, a task we know is danger- 
ous to do on this floor. It would seem 
to me that whether or not the amend- 
ments offered do correct these clear in- 
consistencies, and further, whether or 
not they will erase my constitutional 
misgivings, I believe it would be the wiser 
course for the House to delete title IV 
from this bill and go forward from there, 
enacting the many uncompromised and 
necessarily worthwhile provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1966. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
inquire of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia who just spoke—and though I do 
not qualify under the adjective he used, 
I do under the noun. I am one of the 
compromisers. 

I wanted to inquire whether or not the 
gentleman would support the 
proposal of the President which was very 
comprehensive and which I think an- 
swered many of the objections which he 
poro to the compromise version of title 
Mr. MOORE. Again, following the 
admonition of the late Speaker Rayburn, 
the gentleman from California and a 
member of the committee with me, knows 
well that I voted in opposition to the mo- 
tion to strike title IV from the bill; that 
I did not support his watering-down 
amendments to the bill; and that I voted 
against the Mathias amendment, and 
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after the same was adopted I did move 
to report this bill to the floor for further 
consideration so that I might have an 
opportunity to bring my case before a 
larger and perhaps more friendly forum. 

Mr. CORMAN. Your closing remark 
was that you are opposed to title IV now. 
My query is, will you support title IV now 
in its original version? Compromises 
can be made on the floor as well as in 
the committee. 

Mr. MOORE. I think it is purely 
academic unless you wish to assure me 
the opportunity that I hope to give to 
the gentlemen to send the measure back 
to the committee to accomplish that. If 
the gentleman would join with me, I 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not expect that one piece of legisla- 
tion will undo the practices of a century 
that most of us now deplore. However, 
passage of this legislation will make evi- 
dent our desire to assist all Americans— 
irrespective of race or color—attaining 
that equality under the law to which 
they are entitled. 

Suggestion has been made of special 
privilege to some. Assuming but not 
conceding such special privilege it would 
not be amiss to grant some special privi- 
leges to those whose ordinary rights were 
denied for so many years. 

Mr. Chairman, the Civil Rights Act of 
1966 has my full support. I know there 
is much opposition to it. Some say it 
goes too far. Others say it does not go 
far enough. My own view is that it 
represents progress and progress takes 
many forms. If someone asked me the 
best way to solve the problems of racial 
inequality, I would say a massive infu- 
sion of funds into what we have come 
to call the poverty program. We have 
learned since our first major civil rights 
bill was passed almost a decade ago that 
by liberating Negroes from the legal 
framework of racial discrimination, we 
do not automatically make them equal. 
That is why I fear that this bill will 
achieve less than is claimed by its prin- 
cipal proponents. The problem now is 
in overcoming the consequences of cen- 
turies of discrimination by teaching its 
victims the skills to compete, by restor- 
ing crippled attitudes, social structures, 
faith in the decency of the majority. 
Iam one of those who believes that mon- 
ey can heal many wounds, if properly 
applied. I support the bill before us 
with all my vigor. But if I have learned 

g in my years in this body, it is 
that civil rights laws can do only a frac- 
tion of the job. These laws remove old 
disabilities. Our chief objective now 
must be to generate new abilities among 
those who have been denied an equal 
place in our society. 

I will be brief in my comments today 
because I think my colleagues know my 
views on the subject of civil rights. I will 
confine myself to the observation that 
fair housing legislation has deprived no 
one of any rights in New York. I see no 
evidence for believing that it will do so, 
after this bill is enacted, in the Nation. 
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I am not afraid of title IV. I see no rea- 
son why any Member of this body should 
be. It is in the great tradition of Ameri- 
can free enterprise. It simply forbids 
any unreasonable limitations upon the 
marketplace. I believe this is one of 
those measures that, 20 years from now, 
we will ask, Why did it take us so long?” 
Enacted and enforced, it will help make 
this a more decent country. I think that 
in no time at all, if this law is enacted 
and enforced, buyers and sellers will even 
acknowledge that it is good business. Let 
it be remembered no one is forced to lend 
anyone any money but no one should be 
denied a loan solely because of race or 
color. 

Mr. Chairman, this law is the latest in 
a series of efforts made by Congress to 
rectify the injustice that began when the 
first slave ship hit our shores. We must 
not be so naive as to believe this is the 
ultimate civil rights bill. We will be 
asked to do more in this field, whether it 
be in its legal or economic aspect, and 
we will respond affirmatively. I urge my 
colleagues to rise to this occasion, as they 
have to previous occasions in civil rights. 
I urge them to strike another blow at 
our Nation’s shameful pattern of racial 
discrimination, while they are fully aware 
that many more blows remain to be 
struck. I will vote for this bill and all its 
provisions without reservations. I invite 
my colleagues, Democratic and Republi- 
can, northern and southern, to join with 
the Speaker, the distinguished chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, and the most 
eminent Members of this body, in voting 
for this bill. There is not a shred of 
doubt in my mind that the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966 is in the national interest. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I share 
the frustration just exhibited by my col- 
league from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 
I must say that I am grateful to him for 
yielding back his 2 minutes so that the 
gentleman from Colorado could give 
those 2 minutes to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this legisla- 
tion because I think it is vicious. Instead 
of helping minority groups and helping 
this country, it will do serious harm and 
damage to both and will have exactly 
the opposite effect from that intended by 
the sponsors, the authors, and the pro- 
ponents of this legislation. 

During World War II Gen. William E. 
Brougher was a prisoner of war of the 
Japanese for almost the entire duration 
of that war. During that time he wrote 
a number of poems which he published 
after the war under the title “The Long 
Dark Road.” In one of those poems 
General Brougher asked the question, 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” 

Today I reverently ask the question, 
“How long and how far, O God, will those 
who hate my section of the country and 
its people go in an effort to vent their 
hatred in attempts to punish us for of- 
fenses which took place more than 100 
years ago when none of us were even 
alive?” These attempts almost amount 
to a form of genocide. 
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Today we see in title I Jf this bill the 
gentleman from New York, the gentle- 
man from Colorado, the gentleman from 
Ohio, and the Attorney General of the 
United States trying to do by legislation 
the exact same thing for which the De- 
partment of Justice prosecuted Jimmy 
Hoffa in the US. district court in Ten- 
nessee, and that is for jury tampering 
and taking away from established proc- 
esses the makeup of and impartial ver- 
dicts of juries in both State and Federal 
courts. 

I oppose title I of this bill for reasons 
which can be best given by quoting from 
a letter written by the senior judge of 
the U.S. District Court for the Middle 
District of Georgia, Judge W. A. Bootle: 


First, let me say that our jury commis- 
sloners rely chiefly upon their personal 
knowledge of prospective jurors and upon 
information they obtain from all sources in- 
cluding key men or suggesters. They use to 
a limited extent state court jury lists and 
telephone directories, the latter being used 
only as a reminder of people known but 
forgotten, 

I cannot help but wonder whether the em- 
phasis of Title I may not be misplaced. Is it 
upon the right to serve on federal juries 
rather than the qualifications so to serve? 

Those of us who take pride in the quality 
of justice administered in the federal courts 
would seriously regret any lowering of the 
qualifications of federal jurors, or any lower- 
ing of the collective intelligence of the jury 
panel. It seems to me that we are concerned 
here with much more than just a lesson in 
civics or a mere exercise in the principles of 
democracy. The administration of justice is 
serious business. It represents the actual 
functioning of democracy at one of its high- 
est levels. It needs to be as efficient as pos- 
sible. The importance of the jury in our 
jurisprudence would be hard to exaggerate. 

The jury has almost unlimited authority 
over property, liberty, and even life itself. 
It can deny property; it can deny liberty, 
and it can deny life. Nor is its importance 
diminishing. Technical and complicated is- 
sues formerly looked upon as equitable and 
triable without a jury now require jury ver- 
dicts. See, for instance, Dairy Queen, Inc. v. 
Wood, 369 U.S. 469 (1962); Beacon Theatres, 
Inc. v. Westover, 359 U.S. 500 (1959) . 

As you know, the Judicial Conference of 
the United States in 1960 approved the re- 
port of its committee on the operation of the 
jury system. This committee study and re- 
port was exhaustive and is reported in 26 
F. R. D. 409. I lift from this report two para- 
graphs which, as I understand it, reflect the 
thinking of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States upon this all important mat- 
ter of the selection and composition of fed- 
eral juries. 

“The jury holds in its collective hands the 
life, the liberty and the welfare of individual 
defendants in criminal cases and the inter- 
ests of litigants in civil cases. The impor- 
tance of improving the calibre of these judges 
of the facts is therefore self evident. At the 
same time, jurors must be representative of 
the community in which they live. There- 
fore, the Committee recommends that the 
sources from which they are selected should 
include all social and economic groups in 
the community and the jury list should rep- 
resent as high a degree of morality, integrity, 
intelligence and common sense as the jury 
commission can find in each social and eco- 
nomie group by the use of impartial methods 
of selection. 

“In order that grand and petit jurors who 
serve in United States district courts may be 
truly representative of the community, the 
sources from which they are selected should 
include all economic and social groups of the 
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community. The jury list should represent 
as high a degree of intelligence, morality, 
integrity, and common sense as possible.” 

This thinking, it seems to me, embraces 
two basic concepts; first, the sources from 
which jurors are selected should constitute 
a broad base including all economic and so- 
cial groups of the community and; second, 
from the list of legally qualified voters com- 
piled from this broad base, then the jury 
commissioners should make their selections 
by the use of impartial methods so as to put 
on the jury rolls only those who “represent 
as high a degree of morality, integrity, intel- 
ligence and common sense as the jury com- 
mission can find in each social and economic 
group.” I fear that Title I of S. 3296 rec- 
ognizes and provides for only concept 1 and 
not concept 2. 

Moreover, as a part of the Judicial Con- 
ference action of 1960 it approved proposed 
legislation then known as H.R. 4343, Eighty- 
sixth Congress, First Session, which provided 
in part specifically as follows: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the commission 
to select... the names of qualified 
persons who may be called to serve as jurors 
in the district court and who in their opin- 
ion are intelligent, honest, fair-minded, of 
good reputation and capable of rendering 
satisfactory service 

Incidentally, that bill, as well as S. 3296, 
provided for questionnaires and for a sub- 
poena or summons to prospective jurors 
to appear before the commission so that the 
commission could determine their qualifica- 
tions. I believe that provisions should be 
made for the payment of jurors’ expenses 
in so appearing. This would not be of much 
importance in a metropolitan area, but in 
some of our districts a juror might well have 
to travel 60 or 75 miles. 

The present law I trust authorizes the 
jury commission to see to it that “the jury 
list should represent as high a degree of 
morality, integrity, intelligence and common 
sense as the jury commission can find in 
each social and economic group by use of 
impartial methods of selection.” I fear that 
Title I of S. 3296 will allow the jury com- 
mission no sound legal impartial discretion 
in this matter, but would require them to 
place in the jury wheel names of all per- 
sons determined by them to possess the mini- 
mal qualifications prescribed by 28 U.S.C. 
§ 1861, and repeated in proposed § 1866. 
Proposed § 1866 plainly says that 

“The jury commission shall deem any 
person qualified to serve on grand and petit 
juries in the district court unless he— 

“(1) is not a citizen of the United States 
twenty-one years old who has resided for a 
period of one year within the judicial dis- 
trict; 

“(2) is unable to read, write, speak, and 
understand the English language; 

“(3) is incapable, by reason of mental or 
physical infirmity, to render efficient jury 
service; or 

“(4) has been convicted in a State or 
Federal court of record of a crime punish- 
able by im mment for more than one 
year and his civil rights have not been re- 
stored by pardon or amnesty.” 

I am in thorough agreement with your 
observation that the jury provisions of this 
proposed legislation have an importance in- 
dependent of its civil rights objectives. I 
agree also that legislation of this far-reach- 
ing importance should be submitted to the 
close scrutiny of the Judicial Conferences of 
the various Circuits, the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, the American Law Insti- 
tute, and the American Bar Association. 

As requested, am enclosing a copy of ques- 
tionnaire used by our jury commissioners, 
which, incidentally, I think is not quite as 
complete as the one approved by the Judicial 
Conference and found at 26 F.R.D. 507. 

Respectfully, 
W. A. BOOTLE, 
U.S, District Judge. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise 
that very question today in discussing 
this bill in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish it were possible 
for me to have the full 20 minutes which 
I had requested to speak during general 
debate on this bill. Iam concerned with 
it. 

I am seriously concerned with it at a 
time when civil strife and discord are 
evident in every part of our country. 
These manifestations of strife, discord, 
violence, looting, and anarchy have 
reached either the zenith or the penum- 
bra, depending upon one’s point of view, 
when the Governor of Ohio has seen fit 
to call out the Ohio National Guard in 
an effort to restore order to the metro- 
politan city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

When the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 
1960, 1964, and 1965 were before the Con- 
gress for consideration, we were told by 
the very same people who are floor man- 
agers of this bill today that each of those 
bills held the key and the solution to 
the problems of discrimination which 
existed primarily in 11 Southern States. 
Today in 1966, we are witnessing a fla- 
grant disregard for law and order and 
are watching law and order be gradually 
supplanted by chaos and anarchy, often 
in the name of so-called civil rights. 

During my entire lifetime, I have 
actively practiced dignified, fair, and im- 
partial treatment to all citizens without 
regard to their race, creed, or national 
origin. When I served as solicitor gen- 
eral of a four-county judicial circuit in 
Georgia as an officer of the superior 
court, it was my purpose then, as it is 
my purpose now, to accord to every hu- 
man being the rights and dignity to 
which he is entitled as a creature of God. 
I have no apologies to make to any man 
or group of men living for my attitudes 
toward this question and for the fair and 
impartial manner in which I helped to 
enforce laws as an officer of the superior 
court, and the attitude which I have 
taken on legislation which has been pro- 
posed, debated, and acted upon in the 
House of Representatives from the 83d 
Congress through the 89th Congress. 

Legislation of this kind under the 
guise of so-called civil rights is doing 
more to agitate racial and sociological 
problems throughout this country than 
men of good will and good faith can 
ever successfully solve. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
provides in substance as follows: 

TrrLE VI—NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PROGRAMS 

Sec. 601. No person in the United States 
shall, on the ground of race, color, or na- 
tional origin, be excluded from participation 
in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any program or ac- 
tivity receiving Federal financial assistance. 

Sec. 602. Each Federal department and 
agency which is empowered to extend Federal 
financial assistance to any program or activ- 
ity, by way of grant, loan, or contract other 
than a contract of insurance or guaranty, is 
authorized and directed to effectuate the 
provisions of section 601 with respect to such 
program or activity by issuing rules, regula- 
tions, or orders of general applicability which 
shall be consistent with achievement of the 
objectives of the statute authorizing the 
financial assistance in connection with which 
the action is taken. No such rule, regula- 
tion, or order shall become effective unless 
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and until approved by the President. Com- 
pliance with any requirement adopted pur- 
suant to this section may be effected (1) by 
the termination of or refusal to grant or to 
continue assistance under such program or 
activity to any recipient as to whom there 
has been an express finding on the record, 
after opportunity for hearing, of a failure 
to comply with such requirement, but such 
termination or refusal shall be limited to 
the particular political entity, or part thereof, 
or other recipient as to whom such a finding 
has been made and, shall be limited in its 
effect to the particular program, or part 
thereof, in which such noncompliance has 
been so found, or (2) by any other means 
authorized by law: Provided, however, That 
no such action shall be taken until the de- 
partment or agency concerned has advised 
the appropriate person or persons of the fail- 
ure to comply with the requirement and has 
determined that compliance cannot be se- 
cured by voluntary means. In the case of 
any action terminating, or refusing to grant 
or continue, assistance because of failure to 
comply with a requirement imposed pursu- 
ant to this section, the head of the Federal 
department or agency shall file with the 
committees of the House and Senate having 
legislative jurisdiction over the program or 
activity involved a full written report of the 
circumstances and the grounds for such ac- 
tion. No such action shall become effective 
until thirty days have elapsed after the filing 
of such report. 

Sec. 603. Any department or agency ac- 
tion taken pursuant to section 602 shall be 
subject to such judicial review as may other- 
wise be provided by law for similar action 
taken by such department or agency on other 
grounds. In the case of action, not other- 
wise subject to judicial review, terminating 
or refusing to grant or to continue financial 
assistance upon a finding of failure to comply 
with any requirement imposed pursuant to 
section 602, any person aggrieved (including 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
and any agency of either) may obtain judicial 
review of such action in accordance with sec- 
tion 10 of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
and such action shall not be deemed com- 
mitted to unreviewable agency discretion 
within the meaning of that section. 

Sec. 604. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to authorize action under 
this title by any department or agency with 
respect to any employment practice of any 
employer, employment agency, or labor or- 
ganization except where a primary objective 
of the Federal financial assistance is to pro- 
vide employment. 

Sec. 605. Nothing in this title shall add to 
or detract from any existing authority with 
respect to any program or activity under 
which Federal financial assistance is extended 
by way of a contract of insurance or guaranty. 


Today we are witnessing the sorry 
spectacle of compliance offices in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and other departments and 
agencies using title VI as an instrument 
and a weapon to destroy the beneficial 
effects of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965 and the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

On yesterday, the eighth school system 
within our district, the Sixth District of 
Georgia received written notice that the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has determined that such school 
system is no longer eligible for continued 
participation in federally assisted pro- 
grams. 

This statement was made to one of 
these eight school districts, notwith- 
standing the irrefutable fact that effec- 
tive efforts have been made in the school 
year 1965 to 1966 and 1966 to 1967. In 
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one instance, the proposed plan of com- 
pliance for 1966 to 1967 shows an in- 
crease of nearly 800 percent over the 
percentage of compliance in 1965 to 1966. 
Bear in mind that the 1965 to 1966 effort 
was approved by HEW as both satis- 
factory and in compliance, and the same 
department and the same office within 
that department, on July 18, 1966, de- 
termines that an 800 percent increase is 
neither sufficient nor adequate. 

Upon receiving notice that the eighth 
school system in our district had been 
disqualified, I called a meeting at my 
home in Griffin, Ga., for 7 p.m., Sunday, 
July 31, 1966, to which I invited the ad- 
ministrator, together with board of edu- 
cation members, from each of the eight 
school systems. A few moments ago, I 
received the eighth affirmative accept- 
ance of this invitation from these eight 
school systems. 

Immediately after calling this meet- 
ing, I respectfully invited the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to fly 
to Georgia with me, attend this meeting 
and learn firsthand of the good faith of 
these school administrators and boards 
of education. At the same time he could 
learn how the directives emanating from 
his office are being brutally administered 
for purposes which I feel can only be de- 
scribed as a determined effort on the part 
of people in the Department of Justice 
and in the compliance offices of HEW to 
show our people that they have the raw, 
naked power to destroy our schools, and 
that they intend to use this power if it 
suits their purpose, without regard to the 
efforts, the reasonableness, and the effec- 
tiveness of compliance plans which have 
been submitted in good faith by every 
one of these eight school administrators 
and boards of education. 

When we see abuses of authority and 
power exercised under the name and 
guise of civil rights, we wonder again, 
How long willit last? How far will it go? 

Mr. Chairman, the very reference to 
and use of the word “guidelines” has be- 
come an abomination to our school ad- 
ministrators, our schoolteachers, and our 
people generally. This attitude is direct- 
ly attributable to the misuse of the provi- 
sions of title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

Title IV, the so-called fair housing 
title of H.R. 14765, is a travesty upon the 
conscience of an enlightened people, and 
has no place before the legislative branch 
of the U.S. Government. If this title 
should be enacted into law, it will be al- 
most impossible to enforce it, and most 
efforts to enforce it will be an exercise 
in utter futility. Ever since there has 
been a United States of America, people 
have been encouraged to privately own 
and enjoy both real and personal prop- 
erty. The right of private ownership of 
property in fee simple has been a privi- 
lege and right of the American people. 
Until this legislation was proposed, we 
had believed that as long as a property 
owner paid the taxes on his property, and 
as long as he did not use it for illegal or 
immoral purposes, that he could do what 
he pleased with it, occupy it or leave it 
unoccupied, and rent it or sell it as he 
saw fit and to whom he saw fit. 
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If a member of any group, a majority 
or a minority group, wants to buy or rent 
a particular piece of property, he has al- 
ways had that right, provided the owner 
would be equally willing to sell it or rent 
it to him. A contract for the purchase 
and sale of real property has historically 
required a meeting of the minds between 
a willing buyer and a willing seller. The 
only exceptions to this rule have been 
when the right of eminent domain has 
been exercised and when property has 
been sold under court order. 

If the language of title IV of HR. 
14765 is enacted into law, it could set off 
a chain reaction which could eventually 
result in legislation, Executive orders, or 
judicial decrees that a property owner 
could be required to sell or rent property 
even though he might prefer to retain it 
and even to occupy it personally. 

The right of private ownership of 
property is an integral part of a free en- 
terprise system. If the Congress of the 
United States undertakes to destroy the 
basic rights and concepts of private own- 
ership of property, then it will, at the 
same time, begin to wipe out the free 
enterprise system in this country and on 
this planet. 

Human rights cannot exist without 
property rights, and a healthy respect 
for both. Any attempt to destroy or 
weaken the right of private ownership 
of property is an attempt to destroy a 
system of private capital, and to substi- 
tute a totalitarian form of government 
in its place, whether it is called socialism, 
state socialism, or communism. 

Any government which has the power 
to give all of its citizens everything can 
be the same government which can sub- 
sequently take away all rights of all citi- 
zens of majority and minority groups 
alike, reduce them to the status of slaves 
and subjugate them absolutely to the 
tyranny of an all-powerful bureaucracy, 
autocracy, or dictatorship. 

The pages of history are replete with 
instances in which exactly this has taken 
place. I wish that the sponsors of this 
legislation would carefully read and re- 
read “Mein Kampf” and “The Rise and 
Fall of the Third Reich” because a man 
named Adolph Hitler promised to do, and 
did, exactly the same kind of things that 
are encompassed in this legislation. 
With persuasive language and forceful 
oratory, he persuaded the German 
Reichstag to give him absolute powers of 
government. He was able to persuade 
them to do just that because he said: 

If you will give me these powers, I shall 
never abuse them. I will use them only to 
strengthen the German Government and to 


perpetuate the place of the German people 
in the sun for a thousand years. 


He even described his government as 
the “Thousand Year Reich,” and said 
that it would stand for a thousand years. 

The old saying that “Power corrupts; 
absolute power corrupts absolutely” was 
never more forcefully demonstrated than 
in the case of Hitler. He became so 
maddened with this absolute power 
which was his, that he led his people and 
his country into a precipitate headlong 
rush into a holocaust of war which re- 
sulted in the moral and physical destruc- 
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tion of the Government and the people of 
Germany. 

God forbid that the United States of 
America and its people should ever suffer 
the same fate because of the gross folly, 
to be charitable, or the deliberate design, 
to be perhaps more accurate, of those 
who advocate and sponsor legislation 
such as is being considered by this House 
today. 

This applies equally to titles I and IV 
of H.R. 14765, and to nearly as great a 
degree to the remaining titles of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I respect the viewpoints 
and the attitudes and the motives of 
those who disagree with me on this or 
any other legislation. It is quite possible 
that they are right and I am wrong, but 
I believe that the pages of ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern history document my 
views and my position on this legislation 
and on the philosophy which engenders 
it and gives it birth. 

I can see nothing that can come out of 
this legislation except encouragement of 
those who deliberately conspire to pro- 
duce conditions of anarchy, chaos, vio- 
lence, looting, fire, and destruction. 

The guile of these conspirators has of- 
ten been so effective that they have been 
able to dupe men of good will and good 
conscience into lending aid and comfort 
to their schemes and designs. 

There are now open admissions that 
many of these acts of violence are delib- 
erately planned and even more deliber- 
ately executed. At a time when we 
should be turning our efforts, our minds, 
and our hearts toward a rebuilding of 
respect for law and order and to provide 
both precept and example for law en- 
forcement and respect for law enforce- 
ment officers and legal processes, we are 
taking up all of this week and probably 
part of next week considering and debat- 
ing legislation which, if enacted, will 
serve as an instrument to further tear 
down respect for law and order. 

During the past 5 years, we have seen 
the highest court in our Federal judicial 
system render decision after decision 
which lend aid and comfort to criminals 
and anarchists. Those same decisions 
also lend aid and comfort to the avowed 
enemies of our country and our form of 
government. 

I love this country; I honor it; I have 
fought for it; and if need be I would die 
for it. But if it can be preserved and 
strengthened only by resorting to legisla- 
tion of this kind, then, Mr. Chairman, I 
subscribe to the words of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Sr., when he said: 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan], 2 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the distinguished chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee [Mr. 
CELLER] and his able committee and staff 
for once again producing landmark civil 
rights legislation. 

As we debate this bill this week, I am, 
of course, reminded of the debates which 
we engaged in when passing the Civil 
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Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. If the debate is heated, it is 
also illuminating. These debates have 
been a time for Members of very differ- 
ent backgrounds and views to present 
their positions, honestly and openly. And 
I think that the very intensity of the de- 
bate has contributed to the seriousness of 
the laws which that debate produced. 

Mr. Chairman, it is no accident that 
we have the opportunity and the respon- 
sibility to pass civil rights legislation 
once again this year. 

The abuses which American history 
have heaped upon the Negro during more 
than 300 years of slavery and segregation 
have seeped through to the very marrow 
of our civilization. We have segregated 
our neighborhoods, segregated our 
schools, segregated our courts, segregated 
our public accommodations—indeed, let 
us admit it: as the Supreme Court sug- 
gested in 1964, we have segregated our 
lives and segregated our minds. 

To eliminate the evils of three times a 
hundred years of history requires more 
than promises and goodwill. It requires 
hard work; it requires sacrifices; and it 
requires humility; it requires a determi- 
nation to overcome all of the abuses 
which are the subject of this bill. It de- 
mands more of us than we have ever 
been willing to admit. So in 1957 and in 
1960 and in 1964 and again in 1965 we 
passed legislation designed to insure an 
equal and just society. Each time Con- 
gress wanted to believe that it was the 
last legislation which would be required. 

However, Congress has never yet been 
willing to do all that must be done. Con- 
sistently accepting half-measures and 
quarter-measures where the problem re- 
quired the full measure of our legisla- 
tive power, it took three Civil Rights Acts 
before we finally took effective steps to 
integrate voter rolls. Schools are not yet 
desegregated, and as title VI of the pres- 
ent bill attests, still more legislation is 
needed. 

Thus we have been creeping, step by 
awkward step, into the world of full 
equality for all citizens. Occasionally 
we have been willing to take long strides 
to get there—as we did in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights 
Act last year. But never have we been 
willing to take the major leap that is re- 
quired to secure full equality for all our 
citizens. So the legislation which we 
consider today is another step in the 
journey toward that goal. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier this summer this 
Nation was shocked to learn that James 
Meredith had been shot and wounded 
while walking along Highway No. 51 in 

Mississippi. That savage shot 
echoed through our minds with the 
sounds of other shootings and other slay- 
ings which have dominated newscasts 
during the last half decade. One thinks 
of Medgar Evers, James Chaney, Andrew 
Goodman, Michael Schwerner, Lemuel 
Penn, Viola Liuzzo, the Reverend James 
Reeb. The list is long. Twenty-six 
Negro and white civil rights workers were 
murdered between 1960 and 1965. How 
many more people were threatened and 
beaten and fired from their jobs during 
those years? Who can keep score? In 
Mississippi alone there were 150 incidents 
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of serious racial violence reported from 
1961 to the middle of 1964. 

Virtually every one of these incidents, 
Mr. Chairman, represents a double 
tragedy. Not only were the churches 
burned, the civil rights workers beaten, 
and the murders committed, but these 
crimes went unpunished. Local officials 
refused to investigate or prosecute, and 
local juries refused to fix guilt. 

Mr. Chairman, what happens to a 
society when its laws break down? 
What do the victims learn to think of 
the men and institutions which enforce 
the law? And what do potential crimi- 
nals learn to think about the crimes 
which they might be tempted to commit? 

I know something of these questions 
from my own years as assistant district 
attorney in New York. I know that, 
when killers are set free, criminals be- 
come cynical about the law. They think 
that they can violate it at their own will. 
I also know that, when criminals can 
literally get away with murder, the rela- 
tives of the victims become cynical about 
the legal system in which they live. They 
become either apathetic and estranged 
from the system, or they become venge- 
ful and want to destroy it and enforce 
their own justice. 

Mr. Chairman, the first, second, and 
fifth titles of this act are designed to 
assure that justice is provided for all 
citizens in all sections of the country. 
Consequently, the act would provide 
means to integrate State and Federal 
juries, and would extend the scope of 
Federal law to cover crimes of civil rights 
violence which the States have failed to 
prosecute. 

In a special report published in Oc- 
tober 1965, the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil analyzed the state of southern justice. 
Noting that widespread publicity had 
dramatized the lack of justice in civil 
rights cases, the report concluded that— 

The danger today is not that the public 
will fail to know about the double standard 
of justice, but that the public will think it 
limited only to civil rights cases, or will fail 
to act. 


As the report makes clear, the failure 
of justice in well-publicized civil rights 
cases is an illustration—not the embodi- 
ment—of the breakdown of justice in the 
South. 

That is the problem which titles I, II, 
and V of the legislation before us is 
designed to remedy. 

Titles I and II would attempt to deseg- 
regate State and Federal juries. 

The Southern Regional Council 
pointed out that in this dual system of 
justice, much of the problem is the se- 
lection of jurors. In almost no courts 
are jurors picked by thoroughly objec- 
tive means to insure a true cross-section 
of the community.” 

Since few counties keep records of jury 
venires, it is difficult to assess the exact 
amount of segregation on southern 
juries. But the available evidence indi- 
cates that integrated juries are about 
as rare as integrated polling places were 
@ year ago. 

In Alabama, for example, where about 
30 percent of the voting age population is 
Negro, the council estimates that there 
are 5 or 6 Negroes on a typical jury 
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panel of 110. In Arkansas, where about 
20 percent of the voting age population 
is Negro, the council estimates that there 
are no more than 4 Negroes on a typical 
double panel of 50. 

In that area where accurate statistics 
are available, the council pointed out 
that the 28 court clerks and the 109 jury 
commissioners attached to the Federal 
courts of the 11 States of the Old Con- 
federacy are solidly white—all appointed 
by the 65 white district court judges. 

In short, there is a clear case of segre- 
gation in southern juries, and the effect 
of that segregation is to produce a dual 
system of justice. Negroes are kept off 
of juries and kept in jail. 

There can be no question that segre- 
gated juries are unconstitutional. Just 
last week, in the most recent of a long 
line of cases on this point, the Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit reaffirmed 
this principle in the case of Rabinowitz 
against United States. On page 51 of 
the slip copy the court declared that “the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States place an affirmative duty on the 
court clerk and the jury commissioner 
to develop and use a system that will 
probably result in a fair cross-section of 
Se community being placed on the jury 
rolls.” 

H.R. 14765 would at least be a major 
step toward the integration of Federal 
and State juries. 

Title I provides a uniform procedure 
for the selection of Federal jurors. First, 
it prohibits discrimination in the selec- 
tion of Federal jurors on account of race, 
color, religion, sex, national origin, or 
economic status. It provides that the 
names of prospective jurors are to be 
taken at random from voter registration 
lists. However, where the judicial coun- 
cil of the circuit determines that the use 
of voter registration lists as the exclusive 
source of names would not be consistent 
with the prohibition on discriminatory 
selection, the council would be required 
to prescribe other additional sources of 
names. 

Mr. Chairman, the most important 
provision in title I, of course, is the re- 
quirement in section 1864(a) that the 
judicial council prescribe other sources 
of names where it finds that Negroes or 
other minority groups are still not fully 
represented on the voter registration 
lists. Since the voter rolls in most of 
the districts of the Old South continue 
to reflect the effects of segregation, the 
judicial council has an extremely im- 
portant responsibility. It must enforce 
what the Attorney General, in his testi- 
mony before the Judiciary Committee, 
called the key provision of the title. 
Those of us who support title I of the 
bill must do so in the firm belief that 
the judicial council will act under this 
provision with great dispatch and great 
fairness to protect the right to equality 
in the jury selection process. 

Mr. Chairman, title II of H.R. 14765 
is designed to allow the Attorney Gen- 
eral to institute actions to integrate 
State juries. The integration of State 
juries is, I believe, even more important 
than the integration of Federal juries 
since State courts handle more cases— 
civil and criminal—which affect the 
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daily lives of the people. Also because 
of their more localized nature, State 
juries tend to be more segregated than 
do Federal juries. 

Title II prohibits discrimination in the 
selection of State juries on account of 
race, color, religion, national origin, sex, 
and economie status. It would authorize 
the Attorney General to bring proceed- 
ings in the Federal courts for preventive 
relief against discriminatory practices in 
State court jury selection. 

As I have made clear in my testimony 
before the Judiciary Committee and in 
speeches on the floor of the House, I do 
not believe that the most fair and ex- 
peditious way to integrate State juries 
is through injunction proceedings 
brought by the Attorney General. The 
county-by-county law suits which are 
required by title II will be costly and 
slow. In time I believe that they will 
prove to be inadequate, and Congress 
will once again be called upon to enact 
further legislation to integrate State 
juries. That was our experience with 
voting rights, where the provisions of the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960 proved 
to be inadequate, necessitating the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965. 

For that reason I introduced a bill— 
H.R. 14111—patterned after the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965, which used a so- 
called automatic trigger. 

My bill would require that all counties 
affected by the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
keep very careful records of their jury 
lists. 

The Attorney General would then be 
empowered to send in Federal jury com- 
missioners if the records showed that the 
discrepancy between the eligible Negroes 
in the county and the eligible Negroes 
on the jury list was greater than three 
to two; or the county refused to comply 
with the recordkeeping requirements; or 
a previous court decision had found that 
the county’s juries were segregated; or 
the county had ceased to use voter regis- 
tration lists to select jurors after passage 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

I believe that the automatic trigger ap- 
proach is the most efficacious. The con- 
stitutionality of such a formula was up- 
held by the Supreme Court on March 7 
in South Carolina against Katzenbach 
which sustained the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. Nevertheless, I and other 
Members who take this position will sup- 
port title II with the clear understand- 
ing that the Attorney General will act 
promptly and forcefully to bring jury 
discrimination suits in every possible 
relevant county. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier this afternoon 
the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
CRAMER] suggested that the peremptory 
challenge could be used to discriminate 
in the selection of State juries. He 
pointed out that the bill does not prevent 
this. 

This question was raised during the 
Attorney General’s testimony before the 
Judiciary Committee when the strike 
jury system was discussed. 

I regret that the bill does not deal with 
this problem. In my testimony before 
the Judiciary Committee, I suggested a 
possible approach—to require that in 
State courts the number of peremptory 
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challenges not exceed the number per- 
mitted under the Federal rules of pro- 
cedure for similar cases. 

Mr. Chairman, although it is essen- 
tial to obtain impartially selected and 
integrated juries, justices in the South 
will not be assured until it becomes clear 
that anyone who brutalizes those who 
are attempting to assert constitutional 
rights, or to assist others to do so, will 
be prosecuted. 

Too often in the South, racially moti- 
vated crimes have gone unpunished. 
Too often local officials have been unable 
or unwilling to solve and prosecute 
crimes of racial violence. For example, 
in its 1965 law enforcement report, the 
Civil Rights Commission made the fol- 
lowing findings concerning Adams 
County, Miss.: 

From September 1963 to September 1964 
in Adams County and the surrounding area, 
four Negroes were whipped and a white civil 
rights worker assaulted, one Negro was shot 
and seriously injured and at least one Negro 
was murdered. There were also cross burn- 
ings on several occasions and arson attempts 
on two Negro homes, as well as destruction 
by fire of four Negro churches and a Negro 
cafe. A climax was reached on the night 
of September 26, 1964, when the homes of 
the mayor of Natchez and a prominent Negro 
contractor were bombed. Law enforcement 
authorities failed to solve any of those cases. 


According to the Commission, the re- 
sults in other counties were similar. 

Mr. Chairman, title V of H.R. 14765— 
which resembles the antiviolence legis- 
lation which I introduced in this and past 
Congresses—is designed to deter and 
punish interference by force or threat of 
force with activities protected by Fed- 
eral statutes or the Constitution. 

This title would strengthen the Fed- 
eral Government’s capacity to meet the 
problem of civil rights violence. Each 
area of protected activity is specifically 
described. They are: voting, public ac- 
commodations, public education, public 
services and facilities, employment, 
housing, jury service, use of common 
carriers, and participation in federally 
assisted programs. 

Under this title, Negroes and members 
of other minority groups would be pro- 
tected from violence directed at them 
while they are participating in, or be- 
cause they have participated in, such 
activities, and from violence which is in- 
tended to discourage the victims from 
engaging in such activities. In this re- 
gard, the title would also punish vio- 
lence directed against a person who has 
not been involved in civil rights activity 
but who is selected as a victim in order 
to intimidate others. 

Title V would also protect civil rights 
workers and others who urge or aid par- 
ticipation in these activities, as well as 
those who engage in any form of speech 
or peaceful assembly opposing denial of 
the opportunity to participate in such 
activities—such as public school officials, 
restaurant owners, and employers. 

The title would prohibit interference 
by force or threat of force with any of 
the specified activities by private indi- 
viduals acting alone as well as by public 
officers or other persons acting under 
color of law. 
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The prescribed penalties are graduated 
in accordance with the seriousness of the 
results of violations, ranging from mis- 
demeanor penalties to life imprisonment 
if death results. 

At long last under title V, crimes of 
racial violence are made Federal crimes. 

However, I do have a genuine concern 
about how the courts will interpret the 
language in subdivision (a) of section 501 
that persons be “lawfully” engaged in ex- 
ercising their rights. As a number of 
our colleagues point out in their addi- 
tional views in the report of the com- 
mittee: 

The language unnecessarily excludes from 
coverage anyone who, in the process of en- 
gaging or seeking to engage in any of these 
activities, violates any letter of the law, how- 
ever insignificant. 


Thus, some courts might construe it to 
exclude “anyone guilty of trespassing, 
jaywalking, parading without a permit, 
or other misdemeanors under local laws.“ 

Therefore, I urge that the word “law- 
fully” be stricken from title V. At the 
very least, if the intent of the language is 
other than is feared by the authors of the 
additional views, then I would hope that 
the debate on this section would make 
this clear. I must say that I was not 
satisfied by the statement of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. GRIDER] nor 
by his response to the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. Chairman in my bill, H.R. 14972, 
which is in most other respects similar 
to title V, I included a provision which 
would provide civil indemnification of 
persons whose person or property is in- 
jured while exercising or urging others 
to exercise, civil rights. It would have 
established a Civil Indemnification 
Board under the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights. 

I believe that it is appropriate that the 
Federal Government now help to assume 
the financial responsibility for the per- 
sonal and property damage of the strug- 
gle to attain equal rights for all Ameri- 
cans. The Federal Government, after 
all, through its failure to prevent dis- 
crimination and abuse by the States, was 
largely responsible for the petrification 
oY positions and beliefs which necessi- 
tated this struggle and made it so ex- 
plosive and costly. To provide indemni- 
fication is the least that we can do to 
compensate for the cost of this struggle 
to its victims and to their families. 

Mr. Chairman, the most controversial, 
and I believe the most important title of 
this bill, is title IV, which would attempt 
to prevent discrimination in housing in 
this country. No form of discrimination 
is more insidious or degrading than dis- 
crimination in housing. As a direct re- 
sult of this form of segregation, Negroes 
are forced to live in rotten housing and 
to attend inferior schools. Moreover, 
life in the conditions of the ghetto is the 
taproot of the tangle of pathology which 
continues to hold so much of the Negro 
community in the invisible bonds of 
slavery. 

The riots of the past week add poign- 
ance to the plight of those who are 
locked in the ghetto. Tragic and costly 
though they have been, they have forced 
us to fix our minds on some of the most 
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crucial problems which confront the peo- 
ple of this Nation. Why is it that vio- 
lence seems always to precede taking 
heed of the problems of this troubled 
land? Out of the violence of Birming- 
ham grew the historic Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. Out of the violence of Selma 
grew the Voting Rights Act of 1965. Does 
it require the violence of New York and 
Cleveland and Chicago this year to bring 
about an understanding of the need for 
a Federal Open Housing Act? 

There is no right more essential to 
America than the right to live where one 
wants. One hundred and ninety years 
ago this month, Thomas Jefferson and 
our forefathers produced the Declaration 
of Independence, the rock upon which 
this country was built. In it they de- 
clared that man is endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, and that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

What more striking testimony could 
there be to the fact that this country 
was built by men who had pursued hap- 
piness half way across the world. In 
Imgland, John Locke had said that man 
has a right to “life, liberty, and prop- 
erty.’ But in America, I might say to 
the gentleman from West Virginia, man’s 
third great right was not to property, but 
rather to pursue happiness wheresoever 
he chose. 

Yet in the United States today there 
are millions of citizens who are locked 
out of whole sections of the country. In 
all of our history, I would ask the 
framers of the lily-white covenants and 
gentlemen’s agreements. Where did we 
ever declare that Americans have a right 
to deny their fellow citizens the right to 
live where they choose? Where did we 
ever declare that Americans have a right 
to live in segregated communities? 

Mr. Chairman, in the last 50 years all 
three branches of Government have 
taken steps to remove the blight of segre- 
gated housing from the American land- 
scape. It is fitting that this year we 
should take steps to remove that blight 
once and for all. 

The history of Federal action to de- 
segregate housing was carefully pre- 
sented by Secretary Weaver at the hear- 
ings before the Judiciary Committee: 

In 1917, the Supreme Court declared racial 
zoning unconstitutional, In 1948, the Su- 
preme Court held that racial restrictive cove- 
nants governing the sale of housing could not 
be enforced in either State or Federal courts. 
In the Housing Act of 1949, the Congress 
established a national goal of a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for every 
American family”—a goal which can, in fact, 
be attained only if widespread discrimination 
in housing is eliminated. 

In 1962, the Executive order on equal op- 
portunity in housing was issued. This order 
established the President's Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing. It directed 
all Federal departments and agencies to take 
appropriate action to prevent discrimination 
in the sale, rental, or use of residential prop- 
erty and related facilities owned by the Gov- 
ernment or provided, after the date of the 
order, with Federal financial assistance, 

The order was directed primarily at newly 
constructed housing financed with mortgages 
thereafter insured or guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration or the Veterans’ 
Administration. It also covered newly con- 
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structed low-rent public housing, residential 
property in federally assisted urban renewal 
areas, college housing, senior citizens housing 
and some rural housing, but only where there 
was Federal aid under a contract entered into 
after the date of the order. 

The Executive order on housing also di- 
rected Federal departments and agencies to 
use their good offices and take other appropri- 
ate action permitted by law“ to promote the 
abandonment of discriminatory practices in 
housing and related facilities federally aided 
before the order was issued. Although many 
efforts were made by the President’s Commit- 
tee and our Department to exercise our “good 
offices,” the results were minimal. 

The larger tract developers and the owners 
of multifamily projects generally resisted 
what they considered to be a retroactive re- 
form, applying only to those who had re- 
ceived earlier Federal aid. They insisted that 
the adoption of an open-occupancy policy 
was not practical unless competing develop- 
ers and owners also adopted nondiscrimina- 
tory practices, 

The most recent important Federal pro- 
hibition against discrimination in housing 
is contained in title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. Title VI requires that no per- 
son be discriminated against because of race, 
color, or national origin in any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance. 

The title applies to all newly constructed 
housing provided in urban renewal areas on 
land conveyed by the local public agency to 
redevelopers after January 3, 1965, It also 
covers all newly constructed housing units 
financed with Federal assistance under the 
college housing, and senior citizens direct 
loan programs. In the case of federally 
aided, low-rent public housing, the title 
covers all units, both new and existing. 

However, title VI does not apply to the 
FHA mortgage insurance program or to the 
VA mortgage guarantee program; nor to 
housing financed with funds benefiting from 
the operations of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. The Congress specifically 
excepted contracts of insurance and guar- 
antee from the coverage of the regulatory 
provisions of title VI. 

The legal reach of these earlier Federal 
actions to reduce discrimination in housing 
is quite limited. 

Title VI of the 1964 act governs federally 
aided, low-rent public housing, existing as 
well as new. But the 600,000 or so com- 
pleted public housing units constitute only 
about 1 percent of our total housing supply. 

The 1962 Executive order extends to pri- 
vately owned housing, but primarily reaches 
FHA and VA-aided housing, and then only 
if it was federally aided after the date of 
the order. About 750,000 housing units, 
mostly of recent construction, are in this 
category. 

Along with some 200,000 units federally ac- 
quired because of defaults in mortgage re- 
payments, some 20,000 dwellings for the 
elderly recently built with the aid of direct 
Federal loans, and other minor categories, 
we find that about 1.6 million private and 
public dwelling units are covered by Federal 
nondiscrimination requirements. These are 
less than 3 percent of our total housing 
supply. 

Nor are we rapidly increasing the percent- 
age of all dwelling units covered by Feder- 
al nondiscrimination requirements. Low- 
rent public housing may account for perhaps 
2 percent of all new construction in a given 
year; and the FHA and the VA last year as- 
sisted in financing only 17 percent of the 
approximately 1.5 million private housing 
units started in that year. 

Since total new construction in any 1 year 
adds perhaps 2.5 percent to the total sup- 
ply, of which only one-fifth is covered by our 
present nondiscrimination requirements, it 
follows that the rate at which we are now 
increasing nondiscrimination coverage of the 
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total housing supply is only one-half of 1 
percent annually. 


Mr. Chairman, title IV would help to 
solve this problem once and for all. It 
would work as follows: 

Title IV states it is the policy of the 
United States to prevent discrimination 
on grounds of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin in residential housing. 

Its prohibitions apply to real estate 
brokers, agents, salesmen, and other per- 
sons in the “business of building, devel- 
8 20 selling, renting or leasing dwell- 

gs.” 

The title provides that a person is 
deemed to be in the business of building, 
developing, selling, or leasing dwellings 
if he has participated in three or more 
transactions involving the sale or rental 
of a dwelling or an interest in a dwell- 
ing within the preceding 12 months, 
Since the average homeowner does not 
normally engage in three real estate 
transactions a year, he would not be cov- 
ered by the provisions of the title. 

Title IV, as reported by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, exempts an owner with 
respect to the sale, rent or lease of a part 
of a building which he occupies as his 
own residence, provided that it contains 
living accommodations for no more than 
four families living independently of one 
another. 

Religious or denominational institu- 
tions and bona fide private or fraternal 
organizations are exempted. 

Title IV also prohibits discrimination 
in financing of housing. The prohibi- 
tion against discrimination in such fi- 
nancing applies to banks, savings and 
loan institutions, credit unions, insur- 
ance companies and any other person 
who makes loans for the purchase, con- 
struction, improyement, repair or main- 
tenance of dwellings. 

The title is designed to protect against 
intimidation or coercion of, or threats to, 
or other interference with, any person 
in the exercise or enjoyment of the 
rights protected by the title, or because 
he has exercised or enjoyed, or aided or 
encouraged others in the exercise or en- 
joyment of, such rights. For example, 
it would authorize civil actions for in- 
junctive relief against individuals or 
mobs seeking to prevent a minority group 
family from moving into a home, 

Rights under title IV are enforcible 
in both State and Federal courts. An 
individual who is discriminated against 
in violation of the title may bring a civil 
action for injunctive relief and for such 
damages as she can actually prove. 

The Attorney General is authorized to 
enforce the title when he has reasonable 
cause to believe that there is a “pattern 
or practice” of discrimination in housing. 
He is permitted to intervene in a private 
action in Federal court if he certifies 
that it is one of general public impor- 
tance. 

In my testimony before the Judiciary 
Committee I pointed out the need for ad- 
ministrative enforcement. 

Title IV creates a Fair Housing Board 
of five members, to be appointed by the 
President. The procedures prescribed 
are modeled on those applicable to the 
National Labor Relations Board. How- 
ever, investigative functions are assigned 
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to the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, while adjudicative reason- 
ability is given to the Fair Housing 
Board, which will be independent of the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary is authorized to investi- 
gate possible violations of the title on his 
own initiative or on the basis of a writ- 
ten complaint from an aggrieved person. 
After the filing of a written complaint by 
the Secretary, if it finds that there has 
been discrimination prohibited by the 
title, the Board can enter a cease and de- 
sist order which would be subject to en- 
forcement and review as are NLRB 
orders. 

Finally, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development is also directed to 
make and publish reports on discrimi- 
nation in housing, to cooperate with and 
render technical assistance to appropri- 
ate private or public agencies, and to 
operate his Department’s relevant pro- 
grams in such a way as to further the 
policies of the title. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions of title 
IV do not go as far as I would have liked. 
I would have much preferred a bill with 
the sweep of the original H.R. 14765, or 
of my bill, H.R. 14971. In my view the 
Federal Government should not sanction 
discrimination in any housing built, 
rented, leased, or sold in the United 
States. By writing a number of excep- 
tions into title IV the House appears to be 
lending the Federal Government’s sanc- 
tion to certain types of discrimination in 
housing. Such a policy by the Federal 
Government would, of course, be un- 
thinkable. 

While I can understand some concern 
about the original “Mrs. Murphy” situa- 
tion, I can see no justification whatsoever 
for exempting the landlord who lives in 
one of the four apartments in his tene- 
ment house. What possible justification 
is there for the Federal Government to 
allow him to refuse to rent one of the 
apartments to a prospective tenant be- 
cause he is a Negro or a Jew or a Puerto 
Rican or an Indian or a Mexican? If 
a man has three apartments for rent, he 
is in a public business and should be 
treated accordingly. 

I am also troubled by the exemption 
of private organizations. Experience 
with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 should 
serve as a warning against an exemption 
for private clubs. Throughout the 
South that summer segregated restau- 
rants overnight turned into private clubs. 
It would be tragic if the effect of this 
exemption were to encourage thousands 
of citizens to form their own little for- 
tress white America. 

In addition, the bill as reported out by 
the committee contains no provision to 
prevent discrimination in the sale of va- 
cant land. The original version of the 
vill had prohibited discrimination in “any 
vacant land that is offered for sale or 
lease for the construction or location of 
housing.” Now that this section has been 
removed, I am afraid that it will become 
possible for developers to continue to 
construct lily-white communities through 
carefully designed new schemes. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose and will op- 
pose vigorously the amendment to be of- 
fered by the gentleman from Maryland 
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{Mr. Martutas], which would permit a 
homeowner to discriminate through his 
housing broker. A housing broker is 
clearly a public agent acting in the pub- 
lic sphere. If he is allowed to discrimi- 
nate—if instructed to do so—we will 
have done more than add another loop- 
hole to the bill. The once-tight fabric 
will be transformed into cheesecloth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KAsTENMEIER] is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from New 
York to continue his remarks. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the fact that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has yielded to me. No one 
has been more dedicated than the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin in his desire and 
efforts for strong civil rights legislation 
throughout his service in the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
committee has done much to strengthen 
the enforcement section of title IV. I 
would especially like to commend our 
colleague, the distinguished gentleman 
from Detroit [Mr. Conyers], for propos- 
ing the establishment of a Fair Housing 
Board. 

A vigorous Fair Housing Board, acting 
in cooperation with a dynamic Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Affairs, 
should provide the administrative ma- 
chinery to insure the enforcement of 
this title. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for me to 
understand how anyone can seriously 
question the constitutionality of title IV 
of H.R. 14765 as reported by the com- 
mittee. 

The constitutionality of title IV, of 
course, rests upon three separate clauses 
of the Constitution: the 13th amend- 
ment, the 14th amendment, and the 
commerce clause. The arguments un- 
derscoring these constitutional justifica- 
tions for title IV have been amply pre- 
sented by the committee, the Justice 
Department, and a number of periodi- 
cals during the past few weeks, and I 
feel that there is little that I need add. 

However, I might note that one highly 
important consideration is the effect 
which segregated housing in some States 
has upon the decisions of individuals 
and businesses as to where to locate 
their homes and plants. Moreover, I 
think that the nationwide damage 
which is done by riots like those in 
Cleveland, New York, and Chicago un- 
derscore the national impact of segre- 
gated housing. I think that it is highly 
relevant that we are now at last learning 
that the problems of our large cities— 
be they segregated housing or inferior 
schools—can only be solved on a national 
scale and through the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Government. Furthermore, the 
problems of a riot-torn city—partly ig- 
nited by segregated housing—have called 
upon the resources and efforts of the 
entire Nation. I do not believe that 
there can be any doubt that segregated 
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housing is a national problem, and a 
legitimate—indeed an inescapable—con- 
cern of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I also support titles III 
and VI of the present bill. In the past I 
have supported the equivalent of title 
III— Which would give the Attorney Gen- 
eral broad authority to initiate civil pro- 
ceedings for injunctive relief against 
either public officials or private individ- 
uals who, on account of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin, are denying 
other persons rights granted or secured 
by the Federal Constituticn or laws. I 
sponsored H.R. 11729 in this Congress. I 
am delighted that the present title III 
specifically authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to use injunctive power to enforce 
first amendment rights. 

I fully support the provisions of title VI 
which would repeal the requirement that 
in suits to desegregate public schools and 
facilities the Attorney General receive 
written complaints from local residents 
and determine that the complainants 
are unable to sue. Too often potential 
complainants are effectively deterred by 
fear of the harassment which so often 
plagues those who challenge the racial 
status quo. I am, however, distressed 
that the title once again contains a sec- 
tion specifically exempting de facto 
segregation. The problems of segregated 
education in the North are no less press- 
ing than those of segregated education 
in the South. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I firmly 
support this bill which addresses itself 
to several of the major essentials of a 
truly equal America. This country will 
not offer all of its citizens an equal op- 
portunity until juries and schools are 
desegregated, until every citizen can live 
where he likes, and until every American 
can exercise his constitutional and legal 
rights without fear of reprisal, 

However, I find that the present bill, 
like those that preceded it, does not go 
far enough. Once again we are moving 
by a step rather than by a bound. And 
we can be certain that we—along with 
all Americans—will pay the price for our 
reluctance to confront fully the problems 
today. For the weaknesses in the pres- 
ent bill will require that we pass a 
stronger and fuller civil rights bill to- 
morrow. 

I would have preferred jury selection 
statutes with teeth in them, which used 
an automatic trigger and which assured 
that Federal and State juries would at 
once begin to include a cross section of 
the population. 

I would have preferred a fair housing 
section which sanctioned no form of dis- 
crimination whatsoever. 

I would have preferred an antiviolence 
law which did not allow courts and of- 
ficials to inflate the word “lawfully” to 
a point where it might dwarf the rest 
of the statute. 

I would have preferred a law which 
would have given the Attorney General 
authority to attack educational discrim- 
ination in the North as well as in the 
South. 

Mr. Chairman, although the present 
bill is by no means perfect, it is at least 
one further attempt to create a society in 
which all Americans will be able to live 
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with each other. Only then, Mr. Chair- 
man, will we who hold the public trust 
be able to live with ourselves. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
Task unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill we began to consider this week 
will be characterized as many things, 
but basically it is a bill designed to pro- 
vide a more impartial administration of 
justice across the country, both in the 
South and elsewhere. I have no inten- 
tion of reciting the lengthy factual testi- 
mony presented to the committee detail- 
ing the exclusion of Negroes from juries, 
the personal attacks on Negroes which 
have gone essentially unpunished and 
the examples of complete failure to ad- 
minister the law fairly and without dis- 
crimination which gives rise to the need 
for this legislation. 

This bill is primarily concerned with 
the use of violence and intimidation to 
frustrate the legal rights of Negro citi- 
zens. It is easy enough to say that the 
courts rather than the streets, are the 
places where differences are reconciled 
and individual rights ultimately pro- 
tected. Appealing as this is, it does not 
get to the bottom of the problem. The 
difficulties which arise do not arise out 
of the doubts about the law, about 
schools, about voting, about public ac- 
commodations, about facilities in trans- 
portation, about juries, about employ- 
ment—but rather they arise because of 
a persistent failure to accept and follow 
and apply and be governed by the clearly 
applicable law and to administer the law 
fairly and without discrimination. 

Security under the law and justice, 
impartially administered, is what this 
bill is all about. It seeks to provide the 
means to achieve impartial administra- 
tion of justice. While in some respects 
it does not go as far as I would like, it 
is a major step in the right direction 
and should be enacted promptly. 

Titles I and II of the bill are designed 
to insure that Federal and State court 
juries will be selected in conformity with 
basic requirements of fairness. It has 
long been established that Federal juries 
must be drawn from a cross section of 
the community and that there must be 
no invidious discrimination in the selec- 
tion of State juries. Title I prescribes a 
uniform system for selecting Federal 
juries which is designed to preclude ex- 
clusion of any class or group of persons 
from jury service on account of race, 
color, religion, national origin, sex, or 
economic status, and to insure that Fed- 
eral juries are drawn from a broad cross 
section of the community—as just last 
week the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
in the Rabinowitz case reminded us must 
be done. 

Title II of the bill would prohibit such 

atory exclusion in State jury 
practice, but would not lay down any 
specific selection system. It would au- 
thorize suits by the Attorney General, 
confirm the power of the courts to grant 
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effective relief against discrimination, 
and facilitate proof of discrimination 
when that claim is raised in any State 
or Federal court. 

These measures should help, but I be- 
lieve that the bill should also provide 
that where there is statistical evidence 
of exclusion of Negroes from State jury 
service, discriminatory State qualifica- 
tions would be suspended and Federal 
officials would be appointed to guarantee 
the selection of juries on a random basis. 

Title III of the legislation we are now 
considering broadens the Attorney Gen- 
eral's authority to initiate civil proceed- 
ing for injunctive relief against those 
who, on account of race, color, religion, 
or national origin, are denying other 
persons rights granted or secured by the 
Federal Constitution or laws, or are 
hindering those who exercise their first 
amendment rights to speak or assemble 
to protest denials of equality. 

Much has been said of title IV—the 
fair housing title of the proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1966. It, too, is a first 
step in an area in which Congress has 
been remiss in acting. And I fear that 
it is a very hesitant first step at that. 
In view of the magnitude of the problem, 
the exemption granted to owners of pri- 
vate homes is disappointing. I consider 
it indefensible that solely because of the 
color of his skin a person can be deprived 
of the opportunity to find decent living 
accommodations and be forced to live in 
a ghetto. Nor does it seem defensible 
that Congress should permit such a con- 
dition to exist when a person seeks to buy 
or rent a private home, while outlawing 
discrimination only when practiced by 
those in the housing and real estate 
business. 

I should add that, as I read title IV, 
an owner is not permitted to hire the 
services of an agent, normally licensed 
by the State, to be the instrument of dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. Title IV, in 
my view, does cover the agent, or anyone 
standing in his place, regardless of the 
exempt status of the principal. 

Within the past few months, two 
groups of persons who indulged in vio- 
lence to suppress and terrorize Negroes 
and their supporters have been brought 
to justice in the Federal courts. But it 
remains true that violent resistance has 
not yet ceased, and Federal authority to 
initiate criminal prosecutions is based on 
a poorly drafted statute of the Recon- 
struction era which seemingly exempts 
from its reach private violence directed 
against the exercise of 14th amendment 
rights; complicates litigation by requir- 
ing proof of conspiracy; sets inadequate 
penalties for its violation; and requires 
proof of “specific intent” not required 
in other criminal prosecutions. Thus, 
new legislation is clearly needed. 

Title V of the bill describes with great 
specificity the conduct which is prohib- 
ited. It prohibits violence and threats of 
violence in connection with voting, at- 
tending schools, enjoying the benefits of 
Federal or State programs and programs 
using Federal funds, employment, hous- 
ing, jury service, common carrier trans- 
portation, and public accommodations. 
It protects civil rights workers and peace- 
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ful demonstrators. It sets appropriately 
severe penalties for its violation; it elimi- 
nates the necessity of proving specific 
intent. It is in all respects an effective 
title, with one possible exception. In- 
sertion of the word “lawfully” in sections 
501(a) and 501(b) (1) would create some 
uncertainty about the protection afforded 
where Negroes were seeking to engage 
without discrimination in the activities 
described in section 501 (a) (1) through 
(9). I believe the word “lawfully” should 
be deleted by a floor amendment. 

Title VI of the bill will eliminate cer- 
tain technical restrictions on the power 
of the Attorney General to bring suits 
seeking desegregation of public schools 
and facilities. The constitutional man- 
date in this area was laid down some 12 
years ago with absolute clarity. The 
full resources of the United States should 
be brought to bear upon this problem, 
without hindrance by current require- 
ments that the Attorney General must 
first receive a complaint and determine 
that the complainant is unable to bring 
suit on his own behalf. 

Title VI also authorizes the Attorney 
General to sue any person—including 
private persons not acting under color of 
law—who interfere with school or public 
facility desegregation. This will fill a 
most significant omission in existing law. 

The legislation before us is absolutely 
necessary—of that we should not deceive 
ourselves. The troubled times of racial 
injustice are not yet over—neither is our 
work. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I think I am correct when I 
say that when the term “civil rights” is 
used, that there immediately comes to 
mind a vision of some supposedly op- 
pressed minority group; but, I cannot es- 
cape the conviction that in this field of 
civil rights that the majority also are 
entitled to the protection and the guar- 
antee of their civil rights. I feel it is a 
little late to refer to the sanctity and the 
holiness of the greatest document man 
ever conceived, the U.S. Constitution. 
But I do direct your attention to the third 
amendment of this document which says, 
and I quote: 

No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quar- 
tered in any house, without the consent of 
the Owner, nor in time of war, but in a 
manner to be prescribed by law. 


I further direct your attention to the 
fourth amendment which says, and I 
quote: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no Warrents shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by Oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 


Mr. Chairman, surely these protective 
rights which surround a man and his 
possession of a home are just as vital 
today as they were in 1791, and yet, at 
this very moment we are being asked to 
pass legislation which would in its 
broadest sense deprive a property owner 
of the basic right to sell or otherwise dis- 
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pose of certain properties, according to 
the dictates of his conscience and his 
better judgment. 

I am aware of the exemptions con- 
tained in title 4 of this bill. I am also 
aware of congressional history, and if 
history is any indication of the future, 
then you know as well as I that in sub- 
sequent sessions of this Congress these 
exemptions will be curtailed until such 
time as there are none remaining. 

I urge you to carefully consider that 
which we are about to do. This is nota 
question of race; this is not a question of 
the rights of minority groups; this is 
essentially and basically a question of the 
complete departure from the constitu- 
tional mandates and principles upon 
which this Nation was founded, and upon 
which we shall survive or fall. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, as 
a member of the subcommittee which 
worked on this legislation, and of course 
as a member of the parent committee 
on the Judiciary, I have been asked by a 
number of Members about the attitudes 
and opinions of the Attorney General 
and other distingusihed witnesses con- 
cerning exemptions or exceptions to title 
IV. Perhaps it will be helpful at this 
point to have in the Recor the essence 
of the testimony of the Attorney General 
before the committee in early May of this 
year on the question of exemptions. 

When the Attorney General appeared 
before us, many of us on the subcom- 
mittee went into detail with him on his 
attitudes toward four exemptions that 
are found in State fair housing laws and 
in municipal ordinances throughout the 
country. 

Two of these exemptions have to do 
with rentals. One has become known as 
the Mrs. Murphy exemption, otherwise 
described as the social security widow 
exemption, which covers the rental of 
rooms in an owner-occupied single 
family dwelling. The second has to do 
with the rental of units in a duplex or 
fourplex if the owner of that duplex or 
fourplex occupies one of the units. 

The two sales exemptions or excep- 
tions we discussed were, first, the unas- 
sisted sale by an individual owner, per- 
haps a friendly sale to a member of the 
family or a personal friend, accom- 
plished by the owner without the aid of 
third parties; and, second, a real estate 
agent assisted sale of a single family 
dwelling. 

The Attorney General gave us his 
opinions without any equivocation or 
without any ambiguity. The Attorney 
General stated: 

If you exempt the individual homeowner 
in the sale of his property, then you build 
right into the system. This then has to per- 
mit the real estate person to comply with 
that in his listing, and the banker to comply 
with that in his mortgaging, and you are 
taking a great deal of housing off the market. 
If you went at it the other way, and said the 
exemption was to the individual who didn’t 
use a real estate agent, who didn’t go into 
the banking business, and so forth, the ex- 
emption would be less serious, but if you 
allow the individual’s exemption in this to 
then be the tail that wags the whole dog, 
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you have eliminated a great deal of your 
housing. 

Similarly, in your suburban housing or 
near-in city housing, there are a great many 
duplexes, and I think if you eliminate them, 
you are eliminating an im t part of the 
housing market. I feel less strongly, as I 
indicated, about the rental of a few rooms in 
an owner-occupied house such as the Mrs. 
Murphy exemption. I don’t think that there 
is a major part of housing affected by that. 
While I don’t approve of it, it at least does 
not have the gutting effect of some of the 
other exemptions. 


Then, Mr. Chairman, the Attorney 
General and I discussed section 407(a) 
of the bill, appearing at page 68 cf the 
bill before us, “Enforcement by the At- 
torney General.” 

Mr. Chairman, the Attorney General 
indicated that he would, if this were en- 
acted into law, proceed primarily against 
real estate brokers and others principally 
responsible for the policy of discrimina- 
tion in housing. He also stated that un- 
der section 407 the Attorney General 
could proceed against a single property 
owner. 

The hearings then show the following 
dialog: 

Mr. MacGrecor. I appreciate the candor of 
your answer in saying that it could be against 
even a private owner, but would it be fair 
to say that in all likelihood he would move 
against those main components maintaining 
housing patterns based on race, as you pre- 
sented and identified those components in 
your original statement? 

Attorney General KATZENBACH. Yes, that is 
correct, Congressman, but I think in terms 
of those main components, and I stick by 
what I said in my statement and what I have 
said here, but we have to find a way to make 
this effective of dealing with the single-fam- 
ily dwelling, whether we find it by dealing 
with that home owner or dealing with others. 
We have to find a way of including that, or 
you have just knocked out most of the sub- 
urbs, so you have to deal with that effec- 
tively and if you have a system which says 
that the home owner is not under this, and 
his not being under it can control what the 
real estate agent does with respect to his 
home, and so forth, then I think you have 
got to act. 


In other words, the Attorney General 
has got to act. Then the Attorney Gen- 
eral added: 

I think you have got to bring those homes 
within the bill, and effectively within it, 

If it is a question of exempting single- 
family dwellings, I think it would have a 
very major impact in terms of destroying the 
effectiveness of the bill. 


We and the Attorney General dis- 
cussed this question for a moment, and 
the Attorney General wound up his dis- 
cussion of this point in the following 
language, and I quote: 

Perhaps I could illustrate what I mean on 
the single-family dwelling. If you have an 
exemption which then has your real estate 
broker and your others that I have described 
in here, it puts them in the position of being 
able to comply with the wishes of the person 
exempt, that is, the person says: “I want to 
sell my house, but I am not going to sell it 
to Negroes, and you sell it for me, but I am 
not going to sell it to Negroes, and nobody 
can make me sell it to a Negro,” then I think 
you have destroyed a good part of the sys- 
tem. 

If, on the other hand, your law was written 
in such a way that said, if your home is sold 
through a real estate broker, if it is financed 
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by a bank, for the purchaser, and if you take 
advantage of that, then you have to agree 
that you would be perfectly to sell to 
Negroes, it might not be so ineffective, if you 
follow what I mean. 

In other words, if you get it to the point 
where the individual homeowners can con- 
trol the sale, even though he is using all of 
the other facilities within the community 
to make that sale, then I would think that 
a very major exemption, which I would be 
most reluctant to accept, because I think it 
would seriously affect the act. If you are 
saying anybody who sells without going 
through any of these other channels is not 
here, then I think the exemption, and I 
would support it, it would be proportion- 
ately less. While I agree with what you 
have to say about compromises and efforts 
of consensus to get the legislation, I think 
you would agree with me you don’t want the 
Congress to go through the tortures to have 
an ineffective piece of legislation at the end, 


Mr. Chairman, some time next week 
we are going to face the question of 
whether we will vote to adopt so-called 
clarifying amendments to title IV as 
reported by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. I hope the Members of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union will then bear in 
mind the words of the Attorney General. 
If you do support these clarifying 
amendments, you will in the opinion of 
Mr. Katzenbach be favoring steps which 
will have a “gutting effect”; you will 
support a move having “a very major 
impact in terms of destroying the effec- 
tiveness of the bill,” and you will, in the 
Attorney General’s opinion, provide for 
the inclusion of provisions that will re- 
sult in “an ineffective piece of legis- 
lation.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 


Mr. SENNER (interrupting the count- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 
The Member who made the parlia- 
mentary inquiry about the quorum is not 
in the Chamber. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that the Chair has already counted 
the gentleman. 

The Chair will continue to count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
eleven Members are present, a quorum, 

Mr. McCULLOCH, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, if 
next week we act in this Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union to permit real estate agents and 
others to discriminate along with home- 
owners in the sale of owner-occupied 
single family dwellings, then, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the interests of accuracy and 
simple honesty we should amend title 
IV of section 401, the policy title to the 
fair housing section. 

We should amend it to read: 

It is the policy of the United States to 
prevent discrimination on account of race, 
color, religion or national origin only in the 
rental or lease of a housing unit in a large 


apartment building and only in the first sale 
of homes in a new tract development, and 
not otherwise. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would not like to see 
the House of Representatives put its 
stamp of approval on such a policy for 
the United States of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to express my wholehearted 
support for the proposed Civil Rights Act 
of 1966. It is not perfect; there is room 
for improvement but I believe it is 
basically a good bill and a necessary one. 
It deals with important gaps which re- 
cent civil rights legislation did not fill. 
Jury discrimination and discrimination 
in some forms of housing are both at- 
tacked, and our Federal criminal statutes 
are amended to provide those working for 
racial justice with greater protection 
against violence. 

Although racial discrimination in the 
selection of State and Federal juries has 
long been forbidden, it has persisted in 
some State, and even Federal courts. 
Titles I and II are designed to combat 
and hopefully eliminate such discrimina- 
tion. Their basic provisions are similar 
to those of the first title of H.R. 13991, 
which I introduced in March. Nondis- 
criminatory procedures and qualifica- 
tions are established for the selection of 
Federal juries. As for State jury selec- 
tion, discrimination on the basis of race, 
color, sex, class, or national origin is 
explicitly prohibited, and authorization 
is granted to the Attorney General to 
bring suit in Federal court for an injunc- 
tion against any such arbitrary discrimi- 
nation. 

I commend the Judiciary Committee 
for presenting us with these two care- 
fully worked out titles, which I hope we 
will passintact. Itis futile and unrealis- 
tic to urge that civil rights controversies 
be taken from the streets to the courts 
if the administration of justice lacks 
uniform equity. Every citizen should be 
confident of his right to trial by a jury 
chosen without bias from among his 
peers. It is clearly within the province 
of the Federal Government to guarantee 
that such confidence should not be un- 
founded. 

Title III, which provides for civil rights 
injunctive relief, is just about identical 
to one part of my own resolution, H.R. 
13991, and I am thus, as expected, fully 
in support of it. It authorizes the Attor- 
ney General or private person to initiate 
civil proceedings against public officials 
or private individuals who are depriving 
others of rights on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. Its coverage 
also extends to protect those who, by 
speech, assembly, or petition, attempt to 
express themselves in favor of the equal 
and discrimination-free enjoyment of 
rights, privileges, and opportunities. 
Federal court injunctions could be used 
to halt efforts by those who seek to ob- 
struct the legitimate activities of groups 
or individuals involved in the civil rights 
struggle. Title III thus provides a po- 
tentially very valuable weapon in the 
battle against discrimination, and it is 
a weapon which I hope the Attorney 
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General and private citizens will not re- 
frain from using. 

Title IV as reported to us is not un- 
like legislation passed by numerous 
States and communities against discrim- 
ination in housing. New York State's 
fair housing law and New York City’s 
fair housing ordinance both prohibit just 
about the same discriminatory acts as 
title IV prohibits and they are more in- 
clusive in terms of the range of sales and 
rentals that they cover. They are thus 
stronger pieces of antidiscrimination 
legislation than the version of title IV 
we have before us. They have func- 
tioned fairly well, and New Yorkers do 
not seem to have suffered any horren- 
dous loss of property rights. 

I believe that title IV is a very valua- 
ble and useful piece of legislation since 
it establishes a standard where local or 
State laws do not exist to cope with the 
problem. Though it is not applicable in 
New York City where existing State and 
city law apply, it will help to weaken the 
walls surrounding large urban ghettos 
elsewhere. 

The necessity for the sort of legislation 
embodied in title V has been made pain- 
fully clear by a series of tragic events 
which have marred the civil rights strug- 
gle. State and local law-enforcement 
officials, in some areas of the country 
have frequently failed to prevent or 
punish crimes of racial violence. Fed- 
eral criminal statutes have proved to be 
inadequate. Consider the shotgun slay- 
ing of Lemuel Penn. Two Georgia klans- 
men were tried for murder by the State 
of Georgia and acquitted. Tried in a 
Federal court in Athens, Ga., they were 
sentenced to the maximum penalty of 
10 years for “conspiring to violate the 
civil rights” of Mr. Penn—a rather mild 
sentence for men identified as killers. 

Title V, much like a similar title of my 
resolution H.R. 13991, is designed to pro- 
vide stronger and more effective criminal 
laws against interference with the exer- 
cise of civil rights. It thus provides Ne- 
groes and civil rights workers with 
greater Federal protection from violence 
and intimidation. A graduated scale of 
penalties appropriate to the crime is es- 
tablished. “If death results,” the new 
law would read, the guilty shall be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for any term of 
years or for life.” 

Such legislation, of course, is not in- 
tended to take the place of fair and ef- 
fective enforcement of State laws against 
murder and hoodlumism. It will how- 
ever mitigate the damage when State 
police or judicial systems flounder be- 
cause of racial prejudice. 

I commend the committee for wisdom 
in extending title V protection to include 
not only those attempting to exercise 
their rights, but also those who, whether 
as public officials or private individuals, 
have afforded or seek to afford others 
equal treatment without regard to race, 
color, religion, or national origin. This 
protection from intimidation is provided 
for those who seek to obey the law. 

Title V is an excellent piece of legisla- 
tion as it stands, but I believe there is 
basis for strengthening it and I trust 
such a move will be successful when the 
bill is open later for amendments. First 
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of all, I believe that persons who suffer 
physical injury or property loss as a re- 
sult of exercising rights protected by title 
V should be given some opportunity to 
receive compensation for the injury or 
loss. The last title of H.R. 13991, which 
I introduced, provides for compensation 
by any State or local government entity 
which employs officers who contribute to 
depriving persons of their rights. Some 
such indemnification provision should be 
included in title V of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1966. 

Second, I should like to call your atten- 
tion to a seemingly innocent committee 
amendment to subsection A of section 
501 of title V. I refer to the addition of 
the word “lawfully,” a word which nor- 
mally should in no way disturb a body of 
lawmakers. In this instance, however, I 
believe that the addition of this word 
weakens the legislation and I hope we 
will correct this in the Committee of the 
Whole. Let me read from an editorial 
which recently appeared in the New York 
Times and which makes the very point I 
am trying to make: 

The insertion of the word “lawfully” in 
this context tears a great, gaping hole in 
the bill. Over and over again civil rights 
demonstrators in southern towns have been 
arrested for loitering, Jaywalking, trespass- 
ing, or parading without a permit. Because 
a man is jaywalking, should he be tear 
gassed? Because a man is trespassing on 
public property, should he be beaten with 
nightsticks or set upon by police dogs? It 
was precisely to prevent such violence, much 
of it committed under the thin color of le- 
gality, that title V was drafted. 


I believe the editorial makes the point 
quite clear. We should, if possible, re- 
move the word “legally” which the Judi- 
ciary Committee added as an amendment 
to title V. 

I have heard it said here that this bill 
gives this—or it gives that, well, in sum- 
mary, let me say that I do not like to 
think of the legislation before us as giv- 
ing anything to anybody. It merely 
provides the basic legal tools to guarantee 
to every American rights to which he is 
entitled under our Constitution. Can 
anyone dispute these basic principles em- 
bodied in this act? 

Of course every American should be 
entitled to serve on a jury. What a 
mockery of justice it is, if the very per- 
sons empowered to mete out justice are 
selected by unjust means. 

Of course every American should have 
full protection by law against assauit 
while in pursuit of his constitutional 
rights. 

Of course every American should have 
the opportunity to obtain decent housing 
in accordance with his means and 
needs. 

No one here, I feel, can deny any of 
these principles. All that this bill at- 
tempts to do is to provide the legal 
machinery to make sure that they will be 
upheld. This is the very least that Con- 
gress can do. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
mend the committee for its painstaking 
work and fine achievement. 

The distinguished chairman, the be- 
loved and able gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] and the esteemed, very 
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capable ranking minority member the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCu.tocn] 
both deserve the highest praise for the 
reasonable, workable and necessary leg- 
islation their committee has presented to 
us. 
This bill significantly strengthens our 
ability to implement the guarantees to all 
Americans provided by our Constitution. 
It gives further meaning to our assertions 
and promises about equal rights and 
equal opportunities. It is a great ad- 
vance in our efforts to insure that all 
Americans can enjoy full human rights 
and individual dignity. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a good bill as far as it goes; but it should 
go further. I will support it as the best 
legislation that can be passed at this 
time; but it should be strengthened and 
improved. In the course of my remarks 
I will indicate several areas where I 
believe this can and should be done. 

Four times in the last 9 years Congress 
has passed legislation designed to guar- 
antee equal rights for every American 
citizen. In a very real sense, however, 
this legislation marks only a beginning 
to the job that needs to be done, for the 
evidence is clear that equal rights have 
not yet been fully achieved. 

Discrimination and denial of equality 
continue to exist where there is a biased 
administration of justice; where vio- 
lence and intimidation go unpunished; 
where federally guaranteed rights go un- 
fulfilled; and where practice makes it 
impossible to secure decent housing 
solely because of the color of a man’s 
skin. 

We need not, and indeed we cannot, 
afford to wait for more violence and 
unrest to establish the necessity for new 
and strengthened laws. Many commu- 
nities are frustrated, angry, and im- 
patient—and, let me add—justly so. 

The call across the country is to act 
now. Let us heed that call. Let us fulfill 
what our responsibility as freemen com- 
mands. Let us end a double standard of 
justice and opportunity and truly make 
the promises of America its practices. 


JURY REFORM 


Present law does not provide uniform 
procedures for the selection of jurors in 
the Federal courts. The result is not 
only substantial differences in the com- 
position of Federal juries from one sec- 
tion of the country to another, but sub- 
stantial disparities in some sections be- 
tween the percentage of Negroes serving 
on jury panels and the percentage of 
adult Negroes in the community. 

Let me hasten to add that this problem 
does not only exist in the rural South, 
although it may be most prevalent there. 
It exists, in some cases, in the industrial 
North as well. 

Nor is the problem confined to an 
underrepresentation of Negroes on Fed- 
eral juries. Studies have revealed sub- 
stantial economic distortions in the 
composition of jury panels. 

In the matter of State courts, more 
than 30 Supreme Court decisions relating 
to jury discrimination attest to the scope 
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and frequency of this problem. Here 
again discrimination is not only against 
Negroes. In three States women are 
automatically disqualified from service 
as jurors. In another three States 
women are excluded unless they affirma- 
tively volunteer to serve. 

But the basic problem is discrimina- 
tion against Negroes. One of the cen- 
tral purposes of the 14th amendment was 
to do away with a dual standard in the 
administration of justice. One hundred 
years has now elapsed, but that dual 
standard continues to persist in some 
areas of this country. The 1961 report 
of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
stated it plainly: 

The problem of racial exclusion from jury 
service is relatively widespread and, in cer- 
tain areas, deeply entrenched. 


A fair trial necessitates an impartial 
jury selected from a cross-section of the 
community. Where fair jury selection 
is denied, where Negroes are excluded 
because of the color of their skin, or 
women because of their sex, or the poor 
because of the economic status, then the 
equal administration of justice is im- 
paired. 

Titles I and II of this bill would move 
to insure the fair selection of juries in 
both Federal and State Courts. They 
would exclude prejudice based on race, 
color, sex, religion and economic or social 
status. Title II would be more effective 
if the automatic triggering formula con- 
tained in the bill recommended by the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, 
which I introduced, were included. The 
pattern for such a formula was estab- 
lished in the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
and it has worked successfully. But 
even without this section these titles 
represent a substantial and an effective 
improvement in the machinery of justice 
and should be quickly approved. 

CIVIL PREVENTIVE RELIEF 


Title III makes it possible for either 
the Attorney General or an aggrieved 
individual to initiate proceedings for civil 
relief against public officials or private 
individuals who are depriving other in- 
dividuals of federally guaranteed rights. 
Most important, this section seeks to 
provide protection against police or pri- 
vate violence before rather than after the 
act. 

As the Civil Rights Commission has 
reported: 

Failure of law enforcement officials to pro- 
tect persons exercising Federal rights from 
violence interferes as decisively with the ex- 
ercise of these rights as would a direct 
prohibition. 


Clearly this title is justified and re- 
quired. 

CRIMINAL INTERFERENCE WITH FEDERAL 

RIGHTS 

Of great importance as well is the re- 
quirement to remedy the intolerable con- 
dition, found primarily in parts of the 
Deep South, where violence and intimi- 
dation go unpunished. 

A small minority of Americans have 
resorted to unlawful physical means to 
prevent Negroes and white civil rights 
workers from exercising their federally 
protected rights. 
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The Attorney General has reported 
that in some places local officials either 
have been unable or unwilling to pros- 
ecute crimes of racial violence or to ob- 
tain convictions in cases where the facts 
clearly seemed to warrant it. 

The Commission on Civil Rights found 
that the administration of justice has 
broken down in parts of the South. In- 
vestigations of incidents of violence by 
responsible law-enforcement officials 
were perfunctory or nonexistent. In 
some cases officials treated civil rights 
workers as suspects rather than the vic- 
tims of violence. 

President Johnson has noted that the 
effect of such violence has significance 
far beyond the individual victims. It 
generates widespread intimidation and 
fear that carries over to attending de- 
segrated schools, exercising the right to 
vote, using places of public accommoda- 
tion, and taking part in other activities 
protected by Federal law. 

These acts of violence are not only 
crimes against the individual and the 
State, they are a clear flouting of the 
will of Congress and the American peo- 
ple. There is a clear Federal responsi- 
bility to protect the rights of citizens 
against violence and intimidation. ‘Title 
V will take us a major step toward in- 
suring those rights. 

In the process of considering this sec- 
tion, however, let us heed the warning, 
expressed so cogently by the New York 
Times on July 24, against inserting the 
seemingly innocent and honorable word 
“lawfully” into title V. The Times said: 

The insertion of the word “lawfully” in 
this context tears a great, gaping hole in the 
bill. Over and over again, civil rights dem- 
onstrators in Southern towns have been ar- 
rested for loitering, jaywalking, trespassing, 
or parading without a permit. Because a 
man is jaywalking, should he be tear-gassed? 
Because a man is “trespassing” on public 
property, should he be beaten with night- 
sticks or set upon by police dogs? It was 
precisely to prevent such violence, much of 
it committed under the thin color of legality, 
that Title V was drafted, 


Appropriate language can be substi- 
tuted to correct this failing in the present 
wording of the bill. I would urge the 
committee to do so before final action is 
taken. A strong and meaningful title V 
is essential if the will and intent of Con- 
gress is not once again to be thwarted. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC FACILITIES 


The Department of Justice has re- 
ported encouraging progress in the de- 
segregation of public schools and facili- 
ties in the southern and border States in 
this past year. Title VI of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act has clearly attributed 
to this progress. 

But the hard fact remains that segre- 
gation is still maintained in many public 
schools and facilities. In the South, 
only about 1 out of 20 Negro children 
actually enjoys his constitutional right 
to desegregated public education. 

Intimidation and harassment are still 
substantial deterrents to the desegrega- 
tion of public schools. In a recent report 
on school desegregation in the southern 
and border States, the Commission on 
Civil Rights found numerous instances of 
intimidation, harassment and violent 
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attacks on children and parents of chil- 
dren who attempted to attend formorly 
all-white schools. 

At the present time, the Attorney Gen- 
eral can sue to desegregate public schools 
and facilities only after he has received 
a written complaint from a local resident 
and determined that the complainant is 
unable to sue on his own behalf. This 
complaint requirement is plainly un- 
realistic where the likelihood of fear re- 
sulting from actual or threatened vio- 
lence or reprisals exists. 

Title VI of this bill is designed to in- 
sure that intimidation does not impair 
the power of the Federal Government to 


bring suits to desegregate schools and 


public facilities. It would permit the 
Attorney General to sue when he be- 
lieves it is necessary to insure the prac- 
tice of constitutional rights. 

This provision is consistent with the 
authority that already exists in the areas 
of voting, public accommodations, and 
employment. It is essential if the law 
of the land is to be matched by the prac- 
tice of the land. 


FAIR HOUSING 


The provision for a Federal fair hous- 
ing law, contained in title IV, is clearly 
the most controversial section of this 
bill. Itis also, in my judgment, the most 
important. 

One of the traditional rights of an 
American is that of freely selecting a 
place to live subject only to what his 
means permit. This freedom is so basic 
and so widespread among most of us that 
it is taken for granted. But this freedom 
does not exist for most Negroes. 

‘The 1960 census documents all to pain- 
fully that the housing available to 
Negroes is inferior in quality to that 
available to whites. The census figures 
show that 44 percent of all nonwhite 
oceupied units were substandard, com- 
pared to only 13 percent of all-white 
occupied units. The census figures also 
show more than twice as many nonwhite 
families having to share single dwell- 
ing units with other families. 

Ghetto living is the fate of great num- 
bers of our Negro citizens in urban areas 
all across our country. It is not a prob- 
lem that is limited to any one area. The 
Library of Congress, in a study released 
earlier this year, points out that Amer- 
ica’s large cities are filled at the center 
with Negroes occupying rundown hous- 
ing and surrounded by a suburban ring 
of middle-class white neighborhoods, 

Former Philadelphia Mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth aptly described this unnat- 
ural phenomenon as a “white noose.” 

It has been suggested that this general 
configuration is inevitable because of the 
low incomes of Negroes in the central 

cities. But a 1963 study by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency demonstrated 
quite clearly that “racial restrictions” 
were an “important deterrent to the 
availability of new housing” for Negroes. 

The. fact was most clearly stated by 
„ on Civil Rights, when it 

Housing seems to be the one commodity 
in the American market that is not freely 
available on equal terms to everyone who 
can afford to pay. 
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A persuasive case can be made that 
the lack of housing opportunity lies at 
the heart of the Negro’s other social 
problems. The discriminatory practices 
which confine him to the slums of the 
central city work at the same time to 
bind him to poor schools and to a gener- 
ally unhealthy environment. There are 
ample independent studies to document 
that bad housing breeds bad health and 
to connect deprived living conditions 
with low educational motivation. 

Certainly the enactment of fair hous- 
ing laws will not solve all of the social 
and personal problems that thrive in the 
ghetto. But it is an essential step. 
Without it the existing pressures can 
only continue to build dangerously. 
Without it no attack on educational in- 
equality or juvenile delinquency or ill 
health stands much chance of success. 
Without it the goal set forth in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, “the goal of a decent 
home and a suitable living environment 
for every American family,” can be little 
more than an empty promise or a haunt- 
ing mockery. 

The question of constitutionality will, 
of course, in the final analysis have to 
be determined by the Court. But it is 
well for us to note at this time that the 
commerce clause of the Constitution 
makes Congress responsible for the pro- 
tection and promotion of interstate com- 
merce in allits forms. And clearly hous- 
ing is a major item in interstate com- 
merce. 

In 1965 the housing industry used 
more than $27 billion of new private in- 
vestment. This amount is several billion 
dollars higher than all American agri- 
culture, which is broadly regulated, con- 
tributed to the gross national product. 

A leading builder testified to the House 
Judiciary Committee that— 

Perhaps eighty percent of the materials 
that go into our houses come from across 
state lines. 


When all the masks and smokescreens 
and deceptions are stripped away, we 
find that title TV will not alter any right 
of privacy. It is merely another in a fa- 
miliar list of restrictions upon property 
owners which prevent them from using 
or disposing of their property to the in- 
jury of their fellow citizens. 

There are extensive court decisions to 
demonstrate, for example, that a land- 
owner is not free to use his property so 
that the community may suffer. He 
cannot collect water on it in a way that 
floods his neighbor's land. He cannot 
dispose of waste on it so that the com- 
munity atmosphere is polluted. He can- 
not make noises on it that will frighten 
his neighbor's livestock. 

Under familiar zoning requirements he 
cannot build except where the commu- 
nity permits. He cannot house more 
people than the community allows. He 


cannot, in many locations, build his 


house to a design, or even paint it a 
color, of which the community does not 
approve. 

Title IV says only that he cannot dis- 
pose of his property in such a way that 
his acts, together with his neighbors’, 
interfere with the rights of others. Or 
to put it another way, this title would 
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only apply after a person decides to sell 
or rent and only requires that he not 
refuse on the basis of race, color, religion, 
or national origin to sell or rent to a per- 
son of sufficient financial means, good 
character, and satisfactory reputation 
otherwise to have been an acceptable 
purchaser or tenant. 

Mr. William Levitt, a real estate devel- 
oper with broad experience, has made a 
point that speaks directly to the concerns 
of many: 

The really amazing thing, after all of these 
years of fear and hesitation about integrating 
housing, is that when integration does take 
place nothing bad happens—absolutely noth- 
ing. No one fusses, everyone goes on about 
his normal business. No one really seems to 
care—after the fact. It would seem the evils 
of picketing, violence, race tension, stem from 
non-integration, not integration, 


This section of the bill has already 
been amended to exempt the average 
homeowner who, experience shows, does 
not normally engage in three or more real 
estate transactions a year. It also has 
been amended to exempt one-, two-, 
three-, and four-family buildings which 
the owner occupies as his own residence. 
So I say to my colleagues: this is a mod- 
erate and a reasonable provision; let us 
not weaken it further. Surely this is not 
too much to ask of a nation that pro- 
fesses the equality of its citizens. 

CIVIL INDEMNIFICATION 


Mr. Chairman, in my opening remarks 
I suggested that this bill could and should 
be improved. I have already stated my 
support for an automatic formula that 
would enable the Federal Government to 
act where a State continues to discrimi- 
nate against Negroes in the selection of 
juries. 

Another provision which is called for, 
and quite properly should be included in 
this bill, is the granting of civil indem- 
nification awards where a person is in- 
jured while exercising rights protected 
by the Constitution. This provision was 
recommended by the Leadership Confer- 
ence on Civil Rights. It was included in 
the bills which several of us introduced 
this year. It is reasonable, appropriate, 
and needed. 

In brief, we find individuals who are 
injured in the process of working to 
secure lawfully guaranteed civil rights. 
They must bear the financial as well as 
the personal burden of these injuries. 

Now clearly the Federal Government 
cannot protect every victim of crime. 
But in the area of civil rights we are 
dealing with a very special problem. We 
are dealing with rights which are guar- 
anteed by Federal law. We are dealing 
with individuals who are singled out and 
injured solely because of their work in 
support of civil rights. 

We would be assuming a national re- 
sponsibility for a national problem, and 
this is proper. And let us remember that 
there is precedent for such a provision. 
In two States, California and New York, 
laws have been passed to compensate the 
victims of crime and violence. 

It is my understanding that an amend- 
ment may be offered to add a civil in- 
demnification title to this bill. I intend 
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to support such an amendment as a 
measure of elementary justice. 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation must 
be pursued with a deep sense of urgency, 
for the problems we face are urgent ones. 
These problems demand solutions. The 
choice may very well be between the 
constructive alternatives offered in this 
bill or the destructive ones that can come 
from violence in the streets. Common 
decency and human justice, not fear, de- 
mand that we choose the former. 

For 100 years now we have sought to 
insure full citizenship for every Amer- 
ican. That promise is still unmet and 
that pledge is still unfulfilled. The 
frustrations and the tensions which we 
know today are a measure of our past 
failures. They must be ended. 

There can and there must be no such 
thing as second-class citizenship in these 
United States. The just and proper 
activities which have been enjoyed by 
most Americans for nearly two centuries 
must be open to all our citizens. 

This Civil Rights Protection Act of 
1966 can take us a major step of the way 
toward completing this major item of 
our Nation’s unfinished business. It 
should be passed, and its administration 
pressed, with no less a degree of priority. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Kornecay]. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, 
once again the Congress is engaged in 
debate on a so-called Civil Rights Act. 
This is now an annual event. 

In the last 3 years, the Congress has 
debated three civil rights measures. 
Now, the Congress is asked to pass a 
greatly expanded version of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

I recall some of the argument which 
preceded passage of the 1964 act. It 
had some of the same rhetorical ring we 
have heard this week: Unless this legis- 
lation is enacted, we are told, to pur- 
portedly protect the rights of all Ameri- 
cans, there will be rioting in the streets, 
and other acts of violence. 

There can be no refutation of the fact 
that four civil rights bills have been en- 
acted into law since 1957 and that there 
are more demonstrations, more violence, 
more disregard for law and order, more 
civil disobedience, more bloodshed, and 
more destruction of the rights and prop- 
erty of individual Americans than at any 
time since the founding of this Republic. 

Yet, we are asked to pass this proposed 
legislation in haste and in fear—in fear 
of reprisal against established authority. 

As has been aptly said, this surely must 
be the “age of anxiety.” The Congress, 
in its haste to enact legislation for the 
benefit of a minority, creates new rights 
for special classes of people at the ex- 
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pense of the basic individual rights of all. 
This is done in the name of expediency. 

This is true of the bill we are now con- 
sidering here. We have been told by 
members of the committee, representing 
both the majority and the minority, 
which brings this bill before us that little 
or no testimony was asked for or received 
and little or no study given to much of 
the bill we are now asked to vote on. In 
pursuit of expediency, the bill was 
brought to the Committee of the Whole 
in what can only best be called an ir- 
regular procedure. There was such 
necessity for haste that the 21-day reso- 
lution was filed almost simultaneously 
with the committee’s report. 

We are told that this legislation is 
necessary because there might be vio- 
lence in the streets. It is quite apparent 
to anyone who reads the newspapers or 
news magazines or who listens to radio 
or who watches television that there are 
riotous demonstrations in this country. 
And, Mr. Chairman, these vicious and 
terrifying concerted acts of violence are 
visited upon neighborhoods outside the 
South, where it is claimed that this legis- 
lation is needed to correct abridgment of 
the rights of the deprived and under- 
privileged minority. 

I firmly believe in, support and am 
prepared to protect the legal rights of 
all citizens of this country, without re- 
gard to their race, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin. However, I regard the pro- 
posed legislation we are now debating as 
completely unwarranted and unneces- 
sary. 

It is my sincere and considered opin- 
ion that what we need at this point to 
improve our increasingly perilous racial 
relationships is not more law, but a firm 
and fair application and enforcement of 
existing law. Moreover, we need to re- 
establish a respect for law and a respect 
for the rights of others. As long as some 
individuals and some groups are al- 
lowed—and even encouraged by high- 
placed officials—to choose and select the 
laws they wish to obey and to flaunt 
others, we will never achieve equal jus- 
tice under law. 

There is now ample law—in every ju- 
risdiction and at every level—to achieve 
whatever legal and proper purposes are 
embodied in this bill, if they are used. 
Instead, the proponents of this bill would 
diminish the rights of many to insure 
the rights of a few—rights that are al- 
ready theirs under color of State and 
Federal statutes. 

This, they would do in spite of the 
highly questionable constitutionality of 
the provisions of the proposed act as we 
have heard from able and learned 
lawyers who are members of the dis- 
tinguished Committee on the Judiciary. 

I will not take the time to comment 
about each of the sections of the bill, 
title by title, for the objections and diffi- 
culties of each have been well explained 
by members of the committee who are 
opposed to the bill, here on the floor. 

However, I would be derelict in my 
duty as the elected representative of my 
constituency if I did not voice my em- 
phatic opposition to this bill in its en- 
tirety. I have examined the bill and the 
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committee reports carefully and I can- 
not find the necessity for any of its pro- 
visions. I am completely opposed to the 
bill and all its titles. 

But, I reserve especial criticism for 
title IV, the so-called fair housing or 
open housing provision. This section, 
in my view as an attorney, is patently 
unconstitutional and instead of protect- 
ing and insuring freedom and liberty, it 
violates the precious right of free con- 
tract. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge every Member to 
sacrifice politics for principle, to substi- 
tute commonsense for emotion, and to 
vote against this bill. 

I graciously yield back to my friend 
from Colorado the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
yields back 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield as much time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Hawaii 
[Mr. MATSUNAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my 
earnest support for H.R. 14765, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966. 

Every Member is well aware that the 
title of this bill which is most at issue is 
title IV, which prohibits racial discrim- 
ination by those in the housing business. 
Such a law is absolutely essential in 
order to establish justice for individuals 
heretofore deprived of equal opportunity 
in housing and in order to overcome de 
facto school segregation and to promote 
equal educational opportunity. 

But the point I should like to make is 
this: we must keep the entire bill in per- 
spective, so that debate on title IV does 
not remove our attention from other 
parts of the bill which are likewise in- 
dispensable if we are to assure justice 
and equal opportunity for every Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Negroes and civil rights workers, Mr. 
Chairman, will not be secured against 
violence intended to deprive them of 
Federal rights so long as discrimination 
is practiced in the selection of grand and 
petit jurors of both Federal and State 
courts. Discrimination in jury selection 
means that racial prejudice may pre- 
clude the imposition of penalties upon 
men who seek by violence to deprive 
others of their civil rights. Discrimina- 
tion in jury selection thereby encourages 
such men to have recourse to violence. 

The Attorney General has pointed out 
that there have been recent judicial find- 
ings of jury discrimination in State 
courts in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
North Carolina. 

Moreover, the Justice Department re- 
cently surveyed the racial composition of 
Federal jury panels or jury lists in cer- 
tain districts in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Texas, and did not find in any of these 
districts the percentage of Negroes to be 
equal to the percentage of age-eligible 
Negroes in the population of the district. 

Effective legislation is surely required 
in the face of such evidence. 

Title I should insure that Federal 
juries will henceforth be selected from a 
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racial cross section of the population. It 
should do so by requiring that voter reg- 
istration rolls be used as the source for 
jury selection, by establishing definite 
procedures for selection, and by provid- 
ing for challenges to the way in which 
juries have been selected. 

Title II should be effective in eliminat- 
ing racial discrimination in the selection 
of State juries. This title authorizes the 
U.S. Attorney General to seek through 
the Federal district courts to prevent dis- 
crimination in jury selection on the part 
of State jury officials. And title II pro- 
vides for mandatory disclosure by State 
officials of information about how they 
select jurors. 

Closely allied in purpose with titles I 
and II is title V. which provides for Fed- 
eral criminal penalties adequate to give 
security to federally guaranteed rights. 
Title V is aimed to prevent the use of 
force or the threat of force to deprive 
others of Federal rights not only by State 
Officials but also by private individuals as 
well. Federal rights, Mr. Chairman, 
must be backed up by adequate Federal 
sanctions. 

And the Attorney General’s exercise 
of authority under the new title III, 
which the committee put into the bill, 
should prove effective in preventing acts 
of State and local officials and others 
which would deprive Negroes and civil 
rights workers of first amendment rights. 
Such people who would otherwise try to 
prevent civil rights advocates from 
speaking or demonstrating will be in- 
hibited from doing so because they will 
be face-to-face with a Federal court 
injunction. 

Title VI of the committee bill will 
surely facilitate desegregation of public 
schools and other public facilities, be- 
cause it gives the Attorney General the 
right to go to court without having to 
involve Negro parents in a complaint 
procedure. The requirement of written 
complaints, such as are required by titles 
III and IV of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
means that Negro parents cannot get 
help from the Justice Department with- 
out exposing themselves to intimidation 
and reprisal. And this in turn means 
that the Justice Department itself may 
be hindered in its efforts to protect civil 
rights. 

I believe that the most important ele- 
ment of this bill is the additional and 
indispensable authority which it gives to 
the Justice Department and to the courts 
to secure to every person rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. And I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, that we owe it to our- 
Selves as citizens of the greatest demo- 
cratic Nation in the world to provide 
such authority. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield as much time as he may require to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BELLI. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, twice in 
the past 2 years Congress has been called 
upon to make historic decisions affecting 
civil rights in the United States. 

Each of these debates has brought for- 
ward a quality of emotion among our 
constituents and among our colleagues 
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not entirely in keeping with the lustrous 
vision of America which so many of us 
try to pass on to our children. 

Once again we engage in civil rights 
debate. 

Once again we are hearing the now 
familiar harsh voices of opposition. 

Once again we deal with a subject that 
will find its best justification with the 
passage of time. 

What Congress did in the field of civil 
rights legislation in 1964 is not today an 
action for which any of us need feel 
ashamed. 

What Congress did in the field of vot- 
ing rights legislation in 1965 is not today 
an action which vindicates the hostility 
of its critics. 

I am confident that the bill we are now 
considering will stand up similarly to the 
test of time. 

I intend to support this bill with the 
Mathias amendment as part of title IV. 

I do so because I believe the bill has 
merit. 

I believe in the field of housing we deal 
with yet another area where the specter 
of racial intolerance can be brought 
under better control. 

This is not an easy position for many 
elected officials to take. 

In 1964 in my own State the public ex- 
pressed itself in opposition to State leg- 
islation which regulated the conduct of 
individual homeowners. This legislation 
does not do that. 

We are all aware that issues involving 
civil rights sometimes cut more deeply 
and are felt more emotionally than even 
the most basic problems of war and 
peace. 

Courage is required of elected officials 
who must deal with these matters. It is 
a requirement basic to the positions we 
hold in public life. 

To the capacity for courage and to the 
concern for social justice which reside 
in all of us I address my remarks today. 

It would be very easy indeed this year 
to express our disgust with riots that 
have occurred throughout the United 
States by voting against the pending civil 
rights bill. 

But to me it would be profoundly more 
meaningful, more representative of the 
generous and understanding heart of 
roti te if we were to resist that tempta- 

on. 

It is my hope that we will demonstrate 
when we vote on this legislation that 
there is great strength and great power 
to produce results in the orderly and 
routine paths of public consent. 

What could never be procured by 
threat of arms or disorder is instead 
offered by a Congress which wants very 
much to secure equality of opportunity 
for all of the Nation’s people. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, according to the paper this 
morning, of the Americans who are in- 
formed on the issue, the disapproval of 
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recent Supreme Court decisions govern- 
ing confessions in criminal cases is in 
the range of 2 to 1. I doubt whether any 
Member of this body would dispute the 
fact that if queried on the bill which we 
are now considering, disapproval would 
run equally high. We have had a lot of 
high-sounding phrases and innumerable 
quotations from Edmund Burke and 
others and recited for us by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the duty of a legislator with re- 
spect to this issue. Implicit in some of 
these suggestions is the dangerous notion 
that we in the Congress are possessed of 
some superior wisdom on this issue which 
entitles us to legislate in defiance of the 
wishes of the vast majority of our coun- 
trymen. We are succumbing to the 
idea—indeed the very pernicious no- 
tion—which in recent years has increas- 
ingly afflicted the executive branch of 
the Federal Government—that a few 
folks in Washington know far better 
than the untutored masses west of the 
Alleghenies what is good not only for 
them but the entire country. The end 
justifies the means they say; so do not 
let us be too concerned at yet another 
novel interpretation of that battered but 
still durable document, the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, there are only two 
bases on which support for this bill in 
its present form could possibly be justi- 
fied. One, a belief that it will solve the 
housing problems of the American Negro 
and break up the vast ghettos and slums 
of New York, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and so forth. 

I wonder how many Members in their 
hearts believe this is true. I venture to 
say very, very few of us. It leaves com- 
pletely unchallenged the vast impenetra- 
ble barrier of economic segregation. I 
talked to a prominent, well-informed 
Negro leader in Chicago not many weeks 
ago. I said—How many Negroes from 
the west side and south side of Chicago 
will this bill move out of their present 
housing. He replied that in all honesty 
he felt it would aid about 2 percent. 
How about the other 98 percent? Are 
they going to feel more or less inclined 
to join in riots and civil commotion after 
the true meaning and ineffectiveness of 
this bill becomes clear? I wish to God 
that people would not suffer from preju- 
dice, but is this bill going to erase that 
prejudice and leave hearts filled with 
love and compassion for our colored 
brethren, or is it going to be completely 
counter-productive and incite more pas- 
sion and prejudice and exacerbate an 
already strained situation which we all 
deplore? 

Isimply cannot accept and believe the 
figures so blithely given that title IV will 
cover 1 million new housing starts a year. 
No one knows. I do know of builders who 
say that if this bill passes, I will quit. 
Maybe the Levitts will pick up the slack. 
Maybe they will not. In my judgment 
housing starts, now at their lowest ebb 
in 5 years, will sink lower. I cannot be- 
lieve that with the exemptions presently 
written in title IV that 40 percent of all 
residential housing is covered. SNCC 
and CORE obviously do not think so, for 
they oppose the bill. I do not pretend 
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to know how much housing is covered. I 
do know that when the economic barrier 
is raised that the 40 percent some people 
speak of sinks in the direction of that 
2 percent figure which my Negro friend 
in Chicago mentioned. 

If you accept my argument that this 
bill will not even come close to solving 
the problem of inadequate housing for 
Negroes, you may be in the school which 
hopefully says—Ah, but it is a start. And 
to be sure before the debate on this bill 
is over you are going to hear a lot of sen- 
tentious phrases about how a journey of 
a thousand miles must begin with a single 
step. But if that first step is a misstep, 
and you fall into a deep well, your whole 
journey may be aborted. 

If we pass this bill as written we are 
going to plunge the American people into 
a deep well of suspicion, fear, and admit- 
tedly a lot of misunderstanding. The net 
result will be to retard progress—to post- 
pone that happy day when all races on 
the earth will accept the Pauline doctrine 
that we all are creatures of the Heavenly 
Father and are of one blood. I do not 
oppose this bill because I do not want the 
racial question solved. God knows I do, 
but this is simply not the right presump- 
tion. We are going to be using a purga- 
tive when we should be using an anti- 
biotic. 

Let me also at this point very frankly 
address some remarks to the great com- 
promisers who have devised the formula 
in title IV. Why did they do it? Sim- 
ply so that the great mass of people who 
write in and angrily and bitterly oppose 
this legislation could be answered in 
these terms: Why, you have nothing to 
worry about; you are not covered by this 
bill. Let me put your fears completely 
at rest. This bill is not meant to cover 
the little people, the individual home- 
owner—just the big builder and devel- 
oper—the rich man who owns a six-flat 
instead of a four-flat.” 

Well, let me ask you this: Is this kind 
of a double standard really what you 
want to hold up to rally forces in a great 
moral crusade to achieve reconciliation 
of the races? Or is this artificially 
drawn distinction without a difference 
going to encourage subterfuge and eva- 
sion of the law at the very time when 
respect for the laws and statutes of our 
land already appear to be at an ex- 
traordinarily low ebb? 

Does anyone in this Chamber in his 
heart believe that next year we will not 
be back to close up the loopholes in this 
bill? You and I both know that when 
the complete failure of this bill to 
achieve a solution becomes painfully ob- 
vious, the pressure to do just that will be 
10 times the pressure exerted to enact 
this bill. What will you then tell these 
same people when they write again? 
Suppose they have even kept a copy of 
that letter you wrote in 1966 and quote it 
hack to you. 

No my friends the truth is that the 
great majority of those who support title 
IV do so because they think they have 
an escape hatch. What will they do 
when that hatch is closed? If you want 
to support this bill as a step in the right 
direction, be sure you advise your cor- 
respondent: what the next step will 
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inevitably be. Otherwise next year and 
the year after that you may find them 
more than a little critical. The great 
outcry will be: But you could have told 
us.” 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot accept title IV 
on either of these two premises which I 
have discussed. What then shall we do? 
Mr. Chairman, there is a problem. No 
one, least of all I, can be impervious to 
the stories of heartbreak and anguish 
that come out of the slums and ghettos 
of America. But rather than prescribe 
an illusory and false solution to the prob- 
lem of slum housing, we ought to con- 
sider the construction of adequate hous- 
ing for the white and Negro slum dwel- 
ler a great national priority. I quite 
agree that if a Negro can afford better 
housing in a more desirable location he 
is going to be bitter and frustrated if it 
is not available. I think he should have 
the right to come to a government agency 
for help. 

If our present housing programs, if 
our present programs of housing loans 
and housing loan guarantees are inade- 
quate, and I am sure in many details 
they are, let us concentrate now on re- 
vamping them so that the promise of 
homeownership and a decent apartment 
can be held forth to our Negro citizens. 
A nation capable of turning out between 
9 and 10 million cars a year can do bet- 
ter in the production of new housing 
than we have done in the last 5 years. 
If it takes new types of incentive grants 
to builders; if it takes a Government 
corporation to acquire suitable sites for 
the location of additional housing, I will 
be for that. There is a problem, but I 
think we have the ingenuity to solve it 
without enacting a statute which even 
Roy Wilkins of the NAACP has said “will 
not be sufficient to prevent heart-break- 
ing developments that could be ugly as 
well.” 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, just 
about all that can be said has been said 
about the pending civil rights bill. All 
that remains now is to count the votes 
on amendments and on final passage of 
the bill. 

I have studied the bill, read the com- 
mittee report, and listened to the de- 
bate, and I intend to vote for the bill. 
With regard to the many amendments 
which will be offered, I shall consider 
each on its merits. 

Among those of our colleagues who 
have spoken on the bill, Mr. Chairman, 
I especially want to associate myself with 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL], who 
serves on the Committee on the Judiciary. 
His remarks were in the finest tradition 
of informed, realistic and humane public 
service. 

This is not the first, nor will it be the 
last, civil rights bill before Congress. We 
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have learned that the Constitution and 
the laws which uphold the basic guaran- 
tee to all Americans of equal rights and 
equal justice and equal opportunity can 
be evaded. Congress must deal with 
these evasions by closing the loopholes 
and remedying the inadequacies of past 
statutes. This objective is fundamental 
to our way of life. We cannot permit 
our laws or public agencies and institu- 
tions to be used to perpetuate inequity or 
discrimination for to do so would be to 
violate their very basis: the equality of 
all persons before the law. 

Despite the questions that remain 
about this bill—both technical and sub- 
stantial—which we shall consider in con- 
nection with proposed amendments, the 
bill as a whole, in purpose and substance, 
is a good one and a necessary one. We 
must pass it because we cannot weaken in 
our devotion to freedom and justice. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, it has be- 
come a habit to force through Congress 
each year a so-called civil rights bill. 
Once again Congress is being forced to 
bow and subvert itself to the will of the 
mob. This is the third time in less than 
2 years that Congress and the country 
are being blackmailed and stampeded by 
threats of violence to pass ill-advised and 
unconstitutional legislation. The pres- 
ent bill with its sweeping provisions is 
only the latest in what seems to be an 
endless torrent of demands from orga- 
nized pressure groups. During the past 
decade there have been four major civil 
rights bills passed by the Congress, each 
proving the utter failure of the previous- 
ly passed bill. When willitend? What 
will be the effect on our form of govern- 
ment? What will happen to trial by 
jury? What will happen to the right to 
own property? 

All of these so-called civil rights bills 
make a sham of our democratic ideals in 
favor of mobocracy. They are under- 
mining good local government and local 
Officials. They are undermining local 
school boards and officials and are hav- 
ing a disastrous effect on education of 
our boys and girls in many areas of our 
country. School officials and local 
school boards are harassed and hounded 
by Washington to the point that many 
are resigning from positions they have 
held for a lifetime. 

Our present Constitution, which has 
served and continues to serve us so mag- 
nificently, is the product of a compro- 
mise between the necessity for a powerful 
and effective National Government and a 
strong local and State government. 
Throughout our history one of the most 
important characteristics of our form of 
government has been the diffusion of the 
various powers and functions of govern- 
ment to local city, county, and State gov- 
ernments. Over the years we have 
carried out the public business, under 
our Constitution, while at the same time 
we have protected and made secure the 
rights of the individual. 
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This has been accomplished primarily 
because all powers were not based in a 
strong National Government. So long 
as we have strong local and State gov- 
ernments, no dictator, no emperor, no 
Duce and no Fuehrer can amass the con- 
centrated central power necessary to im- 
pose perverted and wicked schemes of 
racial, religious, and class oppression. 
No dreadful machinery of coercion could 
be established that would in time be 
turned against the very minority it was 
established to protect. There has been 
and there will continue to be instances 
of persecution, but so long as we have 
50 different State constitutions and free 
local government there can never be any 
mass persecution of any race, of any 
religion or class. 

But once the massive strength of a 
strong centralized Federal bureaucracy 
is committed to an unwise and unjust 
power grab, there is little hope for an op- 
pressed minority. 

Time and again the road to dictator- 
ship of the right and of the left has 
been paved by the consolidation of politi- 
cal power into the hands of a few and an 
all-powerful central regime. History 
tells us that institutions like the judi- 
ciary and educational institutions which 
ordinarily and traditionally would be ex- 
pected to oppose and become a counter- 
force to the ruling dictatorship would in- 
stead be the first to be brought under 
control to be used at the whim of the all- 
powerful head of state. Similarly a con- 
stitution established to protect the in- 
dividual and his property can so easily 
be aborted into an entirely different con- 
stitution, having its meaning twisted and 
perverted as a result of the emotional 
clamor of a well-organized minority. 

I do not say, Mr. Speaker, that dicta- 
torship is around the corner for the 
United States should this bill, or parts 
of it, be passed. Our traditional aversion 
to an all-powerful central government 
may be strong enough to adapt to the 
results of such unwise legislation as is 
now before us. But it would be folly 
for us to ignore the long-term effects of 
this gradual process of constitutional 
erosion. 

The bill now before us, H.R. 14765, is 
one whose long-term dangers to the Con- 
stitution are matched by the immediate 
burdens that the bill would place on 
property owners and on the State. In the 
guise of protecting the rights of Amer- 
icans, it lets loose forces that could well 
destroy these rights. It establishes spe- 
cial rights for a few at the expense of the 
many. It was drafted and considered 
in haste, under the pressure of emotional 
outcries and mob violence. 

Title II of this bill would tamper reck- 
lessly with the world’s most just jury 
system in order to remedy a few alleged 
miscarriages of justice whose repetition 
could better be prevented by the voice of 
public opinion and the true sentiment 
of the people. This section amounts to 
Federal control over State jury system. 
The significance of this radical change in 
the delicate balance of powers should not 
be obscured by our regret and revulsion 
over the minuscule percentage of cases 
in which justice has not been granted. 
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Aside from the dubious constitutional- 
ity of the section, it would impose diffi- 
cult and awkward procedural burdens on 
the State. Trial lawyers could obstruct 
criminal prosecutions with all types of 
assertions of discrimination in selections 
of juries—whether on the basis of re- 
ligion, sex, ethnic group, economic 
status, or whatever. And may I add 
that these obstructive tactics could be 
utilized by lawyers all over the land, not 
just in one section. 

Title IV, the so-called fair housing 
section, is a frightening abridgement of 
the rights of private property and of 
the privacy of the home. Its ill effect 
is in no way tempered by the fact that 
it cannot do what it would promise. 
Many experts have pointed out how 
slums and ghettoes exist in some of the 
large cities that have long had fair hous- 
ing laws. So as an experiment to cure 
social ills by legislating morality, this 
bill would fail of its purpose. Title IV 
has little basis in the Constitution. The 
right to own and freely dispose of one’s 
home is an important bulwark of individ- 
ual freedom. It requires an almost su- 
perhuman distortion of the Constitution 
to justify this blatant infringement. 

The proposed exemptions to title IV 
desperately offered by proponents of this 
bill, do nothing but emphasize its overall 
unconstitutionality; for the number of 
housing units one owns or the frequency 
of sale has nothing to do with the con- 
stitutional issues involved. 

As in other sections of this bill, the 
procedural difficulties that would result 
from passage are as bad as the consti- 
tutional erosion. The homeowner, the 
broker, and the lending institutions 
would be continually harassed by minor- 
ity groups claiming all types of discrimi- 
nation through the many procedures 
that would be made available. 

If this bill should be passed, Mr. 
Speaker, it will be but another in a grow- 
ing list of dangerous, worthless bills 
whose pulling and tugging at the Consti- 
tution only stimulates the demand for 
still more radical legislation. 

Who can say what precedent has been 
set by these instances of stretching and 
tugging at the Constitution? Who can 
predict for which emotional and ill- 
defined cause the next intrusions upon 
our constitutional framework will be 
made? 

I mention precedents and other causes 
because it is becoming painfully clear to 
many sincere advocates of civil rights 
legislation what has long been clear to 
opponents: these bills cannot accom- 
plish what they purport to do. And 
these intrusions make it easier for other 
organized blocs—whether they be eco- 
nomic, geographic, religious, or what- 
ever—to effect major and unexplored 
revisions of the constitutional frame- 
work. ‘The Constitution can evolve mag- 
nificently, but can only be destroyed by 
repeated demands for radical revision. 

Again, I cannot predict with any cer- 
tainty which other causes or groups will 
use the precedent of radical revision once 
the cause of advancement of minority 
groups is recognized not to be a fit subject 
for national legislation. 

But I do see how false, misleading, and 
dangerous have been the promises of ir- 
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responsible leaders that more and more 
civil rights legislation would be a pan- 
acea for our domestic problems. The 
recent disturbances in our large cities 
have complex causes; but certainly high 
among causes is the realization among 
certain groups that recent legislation has 
not been the answer for their better- 
ment. 

IT would submit that the answer now for 
minority groups in America is much the 
same as it has been for each of the other 
once-disadvantaged groups that have 
made our society into the richest and 
most productive nation on earth. The 
answer lies not in an endless torrent of 
civil rights legislation, but rather in cre- 
ative employment of the traditional 
American values of hard work and in- 
dividual advancement. 

I am not unmindful of the very real 
and important differences in the group 
histories of the various religious or na- 
tional groups that have developed this 
Nation. However, the potential parallels 
need not be ignored. All Americans, re- 
gardless of race, color or creed can share 
in the rewards and the responsibilities 
of national life. But this has never been 
accomplished by heavy-handed, special 
legislation. That only frightens and pro- 
vokes racial enmity; and sets up a 
dreadful machinery of coercion that may 
in time be turned against the very 
minority it is supposed to protect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk will 
now read by title the substitute commit- 
tee amendment printed in the reported 
bill as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Civil 
Rights Act of 1966”. 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The analysis and sections 1861 
and 1863 through 1869 of chapter 121 of title 
28, United States Code, are amended to read 
as follows: 

“CHAPTER 121—JURIES; TRIAL BY JURY 
“1861. Declaration of policy. 
“1862. Discrimination prohibited. 
“1863. Jury commission. 
“1864. Master jury wheel. 
“1865. Drawing of names from the master 
jury wheel. 
“1866. Qualifications for jury service. 
“1867, Challenging compliance with selection 
procedures. 
Maintenance and inspection of rec- 
ords. 
Exclusion from jury service. 
Definitions, 


“1868, 


“1869, 
“1870. 
“1871. 
“1872. 
“1873. $ 
“1874. Issues of fact in Supreme Court. 
“1875. Admiralty and maritime cases, 
“1876. Actions on bonds and specialties. 
“§ 1861. Declaration of policy 

“It is the policy of the United States that 
all litigants in Federal courts entitled to 
trial by jury shall have the right to a jury 
selected from a cross section of the com- 
munity in the district or division wherein 
the court convenes. It is further the policy 
of the United States that all qualified per- 
sons sħall have the opportunity to serve on 
grand and petit juries in the district courts 
of the United States and shall have an ob- 
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ligation to serve as jurors when summoned 
for that purpose. 
“§ 1862. Discrimination prohibited 

“No citizen shall be excluded from service 
as grand or petit juror in the district courts 
of the United States on account of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, or economic 
status. 
“$ 1863. Jury commission 

“(a) There shall be a jury commission for 
each district court of the United States com- 
posed of the clerk of the court and a citizen 
appointed by the court as a jury commis- 
sioner: Provided, That the court may estab- 
lish a separate jury commission for one or 
more divisions of the judicial district by 
appointing an additional citizen as a jury 
commissioner to serve with the clerk for 
such division or divisions. The jury com- 
missioner shall during his tenure in office 
reside in the judicial district or division for 
which appointed, shall not belong to the 
same political party as the clerk serving 
with him, and shall receive compensation to 
be fixed by the chief judge of the district at 
a rate not to exceed $50 per day for each 
day necessarily employed in the performance 
of his duties. 

“(b) In the performance of its duties, the 
jury commission shall act under the super- 
vision of the chief judge of the district. 


“§ 1864. Master jury wheel 

“(a) Each jury commission shall maintain 
a master jury wheel and shall place in the 
master wheel names selected at random from 
the voter registration lists of persons resid- 
ing in the judicial district or division it 
serves: Provided, That the judicial council 
of the circuit, with such advice as the chief 
Judge of the district may offer, shall pre- 
scribe some other source or sources of names 
for the master wheel in addition to the voter 
registration lists where necessary, in the 
judgment of the council, to protect the rights 
secured by section 1862 of this title. 

“(b) The jury commission shall place in 
the master wheel the names of at least 1 per 
centum of the total number of persons listed 
on the voter registration lists for the district 
or division (or, if sources in addition to voter 
registration lists have been prescribed pur- 
suant to subsection (a), at least 1 per centum 
of the total number of persons of voting 
age residing in the district or division accord- 
ing to the most recent decennial census) : 
Provided, That in no event shall the jury 
commission place in the master wheel the 
names of fewer than two thousand persons. 

“(c) The master jury wheel shall contain 
names of persons residing in each of the 
counties, parishes, or similar political sub- 
divisions within the judicial district or divi- 
sion. 

“(d) The chief judge of the district shall 
prescribe, by rule, definite and certain pro- 
cedures to be followed by the jury commis- 
sion in making the random selection of 
names required by subsections (a), (b), and 
(c) of this section. 

“(e) State, local, and Federal officials hav- 
ing custody, possession, or control of voter 
registration lists or other appropriate records 
shall make such lists and records available 
to the jury commission for inspection, re- 
production, and copying at all reasonable 
times as the commission may deem necessary 
and proper for the performance of its duties 
under this title. The district courts shall 
have jurisdiction upon application by the 
Attorney General to compel compliance with 
this subsection by appropriate process. 

“(f) The jury commission shall in ac- 
cordance with this section (1) from time to 
time, as necessary, place additional names 
in the master wheel and (2) between No- 
vember 15 and December $1 of each even- 
numbered year empty and refill the master 
wheel. 
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“§ 1865. Drawing of names from the master 
jury wheel 

“(a) From time to time as necessary the 
jury commission shall publicly draw from 
the master jury wheel the names of as many 
persons as may be required for jury service, 
prepare an alphabetical list of the names 
drawn, which list shall not be disclosed to 
any person except pursuant to sections 1867 
and 1868 of this title and summon by certi- 
fled mail the persons whose names are drawn, 
Each person whose name is drawn, unless he 
claims exemption from jury service pursuant 
to section 1872 of this title and subsection 
(b) of this section, shall appear before the 
clerk and fill out a juror qualification form 
to be prescribed by the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts in consultation 
with the Attorney General. The form shall 
elicit his name, address, age, sex, education, 
race, occupation, length of residence within 
the judicial district, prior jury service, and 
citizenship and whether he has any physical 
or mental infirmity impairing his capacity 
to serve as a juror, is able to read, write, 
speak, and understand the English language, 
and has been convicted in any State or Fed- 
eral court of record of a crime punishable by 
imprisonment for more than one year and 
has not had his civil rights restored by par- 
don or amnesty. The clerk shall examine 
the form to determine whether it is filled out 
completely and responsively and shall call 
any omissions or apparent errors to the at- 
tention of such person who shall make such 
corrections or additions as may be necesary. 
If any person summoned is unable to fill out 
the form, the clerk shall do it for him and 
indicate on the form the fact that he has 
done so and the reason therefor: Provided, 
That in any district or division where the 
chief judge of the district with the concur- 
rence of the judicial council of the circuit 
determines that the requirement of a per- 
sonal appearance before the clerk to fill out 
a juror qualification form would entail un- 
due hardship or undue inconvenience for 
persons whose names are drawn from the 
master wheel, the clerk shall mail to every 
person whose name is drawn from the master 
jury wheel a juror qualification form with 
instructions to fill out and return the form 
duly signed to the clerk by mail within ten 
days. Any person who fails to return a 
juror qualification form as instructed shall 
be summoned by the clerk forthwith to ap- 
pear before the clerk to fill out a juror 
qualification form, 

“(b) Any person summoned pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section who fails to 
appear as directed shall be ordered by the 
court forthwith to appear and show cause for 
his failure to comply with the summons. 
Any person who fails to appear pursuant to 
such order or who fails to show good cause 
for noncompliance with the summons may 
be fined not more than $100 or imprisoned 
not more than three days, or both: Provided, 
That any person summoned (or to whom a 
juror qualification form has been mailed by 
the clerk for execution) who is exempt from 
jury service pursuant to section 1872 of this 
title may state the basis for his exemption in 
the space provided on the summons (or juror 
qualification form) and return the summons 
(or juror qualification form) duly signed to 
the clerk by mail. Any person who willfully 
misrepresents a material fact concerning his 
exemption from jury service or concerning 
his qualifications for jury service on a sum- 
mons or juror qualification form for the 
purpose of avoiding service as a juror may 
be fined not more than $100 or imprisoned 
not more than three days, or both. 

“$ 1866. Qualifications for jury service 

“(a) The jury commission shall determine 
solely on the basis of information provided 
on the juror qualification form or the re- 
turned summons whether a person is quali- 
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fied for or exempt from jury service: Pro- 
vided, That such determination shall be made 
by the court if other objective evidence ob- 
tained by the jury commission indicates that 
a person is not qualified pursuant to sub- 
paragraphs (1), (3), or (4) of subsection (b) 
hereof. The jury commission shall enter 
such determination in the space provided on 
the juror qualification form and the alpha- 
betical list of names drawn from the master 
jury wheel. If a person did not appear in 
response to a summons, such fact shall be 
noted on said Hst. Whenever a person is 
determined to be not qualified for jury serv- 
ice, the jury commission shall note on the 
space provided on the juror qualification 
form the specific ground of disqualification. 

“(b) In making such determination the 
jury commission or the court shall deem any 
person qualified to serve on grand and petit 
juries in the district court unless he— 

“(1) is not a citizen of the United States 
twenty-one years old who has resided for a 
period of one year within the judicial 
district; 

“(2) is unable to read, write, speak, and 
understand the English language; 

“(3) is incapable, by reason of mental or 
physical infirmity, to render efficient jury 
service; or 

“(4) has a charge pending against him for 
the commission of, or has been convicted in 
a State or Federal court of record of a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for more than 
one year and his civil rights have not been 
restored by pardon or amnesty. 

„(e) The jury commission shall maintain 
a qualified juror wheel and shall place in 
such wheel names of persons determined to 
be qualified as jurors. From time to time, 
the jury commission shall publicly draw 
from the qualified juror wheel such number 
of names of persons as may be required for 
assignment to grand and petit jury panels. 
The jury commission or the clerk shall pre- 
pare a separate list of names of persons as- 
signed to each grand and petit jury panel, 

“(d) When the court orders a grand or 
petit jury to be drawn the clerk shall issue 
summons for the required number of jurors 
and deliver them to the marsha) for service, 

“Each. person drawn for jury service may 
be served personally or by registered or certi- 
fied mail addressed to such person at his 
usual residence or business address. 

“Such service shall be made by the mar- 
shal who shall attach to his return the ad- 
dressee’s receipt for the registered or certi- 
fied summons, where service is made by mail, 


“§ 1867. Challenging compliance with selec- 
tion procedures 

“(a) In criminal cases, prior to the intro- 
duction of evidence at trial, the defendant 
may move to dismiss the indictment or stay 
the proceedings against him on the ground 
of failure to comply with sections 1864, 1865, 
or 1866 of this title. The defendant shall be 
entitled to present in support of such motion 
the testimony of the jury commission to- 
gether with other evidence and, where there 
is evidence that there has been a failure to 
comply with sections 1864, 1865, or 1866, any 
relevant records and papers used by the jury 
commission in the performance of its duties 
which are not public or otherwise available. 
If the court determines that there has been 
a failure to comply with sections 1864, 1865, 
or 1866, the court shall dismiss the indict- 
ment or stay the proceedings pending the 
selection of a petit jury in conformity with 
this title. 

“(b) In criminal cases, before the petit jury 
is sworn, the Attorney General may move to 
stay the proceedings on the ground of fail- 
ure to comply with sections 1864, 1865, or 
1866 of this title. The Attorney General 
shall be entitled to present in support of 
such motion the testimony of the jury com- 
mission together with other evidence and, 
where there is evidence that there has been 
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a failure to comply with sections 1864, 1865, 
or 1866, any relevant records and papers used 
by the jury commission in the performance 
of its duties which are not public or other- 
wise available. If the court determines that 
there has been a failure to comply with sec- 
tions 1864, 1865, or 1866, the court shall stay 
the proceedings pending the selection of a 
petit jury in conformity with this title.” 

“(c) In civil cases, prior to the introduction 
of evidence at trial, any party may move to 
stay the proceedings on the ground of failure 
to comply with sections 1864, 1865, or 1866 
of this title. The moving party shall be 
entitled to present in support of such motion 
the testimony of the jury commission to- 
gether with other evidence and, where there 
is evidence that there has been a failure to 
comply with sections 1864, 1865, or 1866, any 
relevant records and papers used by the jury 
commission in the performance of its duties 
which are not public or otherwise available. 
If the court determines that there has been 
a failure to comply with sections 1864, 1865, 
or 1866, the court shall stay the proceedings 
pending the selection of a jury in conformity 
with this title. 

“(d) The procedures prescribed by this sec- 
tion shall be the exclusive means by which 
a person accused of a Federal crime or a party 
in a civil case may challenge any jury in his 
case on the ground that such jury was not 
selected in conformity with sections 1864, 
1865, or 1866 of this title. Nothing in this 
section shall preclude any person or the 
United States from pursuing any other rem- 
edy, civil or criminal, which may be available 
for the vindication or enforcement of any 
law prohibiting discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, or 
economic status in the selection of persons 
for service on grand or petit juries. 

“(e) The contents of any records or papers 
produced pursuant to subsections (a), (b), 
or (e) of this section shall not be disclosed, 
except as may be necessary in the prepara- 
tion or presentation of the case, until after 
the master jury wheel has been emptied and 
refilled pursuant to section 1864(f) of this 
title and all persons selected to serve as 
jurors before the master wheel was emptied 
have completed such service: Provided, That 
the parties in a case shall be allowed to in- 
spect, reproduce and copy such records or 
papers at all reasonable times during the 
pendency of the case. Any person who 
discloses the contents of any record or paper 
in violation of this subsection may be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 
“$ 1868. Maintenance 

records 

“After the master jury wheel is emptied 
and refilled pursuant to section 1864(f) of 
this title, end after all persons selected to 
serve as jurors before the master wheel was 
emptied have completed such service, all of 
the records and papers compiied and main- 
tained by the jury commission before the 
master wheel was emptied shall be preserved 
by the commission in the custody of the 
clerk for four years or for such longer period 
as may be ordered by a court and shall be 
available for public inspection. 

“§ 1869. Exclusion from jury service 

“(a) Except as provided in section 1872 
of this title, no person or class of persons 
shall be excluded, excused or exempt from 
service as jurors: Provided, That any person 
summoned for jury service may be (1) ex- 
cused by the court for not more than six 
months at a time upon a showing of undue 
hardship or extreme inconvenience or (2) 
excluded by the court upon a finding that 
such person may be unable to render im- 
partial jury service or that his service as a 
juror would disrupt the proceedings, or (3) 
excluded upon peremptory challenge as pro- 
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vided by law. Whenever a person is excused 
or excluded from jury service, the jury com- 
mission shall note in the space provided on 
his juror qualification form the specific 
ground of excuse or exclusion. 

“(b) In any two-year period, no person 
shall be required to (1) serve as a petit juror 
for more than thirty calendar days, except 
when necessary to complete service in a par- 
ticular case, or (2) serve on more than one 
grand jury, or (3) serve as both a grand and 
petit juror. 

“§ 1870. Definitions 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(a) ‘clerk’ and ‘clerk of the court’ shall 
mean the clerk of the United States district 
court or any deputy clerk. 

“(b) ‘voter registration lists’ shall mean the 
official records maintained by State or local 
election officials of persons registered to vote 
in the most recent general election for candi- 
dates for Federal office or, in the case of a 
State which does not require registration as a 
prerequisite to voting, such other official lists 
of persons qualified to vote in such election. 
The term shall also include the list of eligi- 
ble voters maintained by any Federal ex- 
aminer pursuant to the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 where the names on such list have not 
been included on the lists maintained by the 
appropriate State or local officials. 

“(c) ‘division’ shall mean one or more di- 
visions of a judicial district established by 
statute, and, in judicial districts where no 
divisions are established by statute, shall 
mean such counties, parishes, or similar po- 
litical subdivisions surrounding the places 
where court is held as the chief judge of the 
district shall determine. 

“(d) ‘district court of the United States’, 
‘district court,’ and ‘court’ shall mean courts 
constituted under chapter 5 of title 28, 
United States Code: Provided, That for pur- 
poses of sections 1861, 1862, 1867, and 1869 
of this chapter, these terms shall include the 
District of Columbia Court of General Ses- 
sions and the Juvenile Court of the District 
of Columbia.” 


Fees 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 1871 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by substitut- 
ing “$20” for “$10” and “$25” for “$14” in 
the second paragraph, 816“ for “$10” in the 
third paragraph and 3820“ for “$10” in the 
fourth paragraph. 

(b) Section 1821 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by substituting “$20” for 
“$4”, “10 cents” for “8 cents” and “$16” 
for “$8”. 

Amendment and repeal 

Sec. 103. (a) Sections 1870, 1872, 1873, and 
1874 of title 28, United States Code, are re- 
numbered as sections 1873, 1874, 1875, and 
1876, respectively, of that title. 

(b) Section 1862 of title 28, United States 
Code, is renumbered as section 1872 of that 
title and amended to read as follows: 

“§ 1872. Exemptions 

“(a) The following persons shall be ex- 
empt from jury service: 

“(1) Members in active service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

“(2) Members of the fire or police depart- 
ments of any State, district, territory, posses- 
sion, or subdivision thereof. 

“(3) Public officers in the executive, legis- 
lative or judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or any State, dis- 
trict, territory, possession or subdivision 
thereof who are actively engaged in the per- 
formance of official duties. 

“(b) The chief judge of the district may, 
by rule, exempt other occupational classes 
of persons from jury service based on a 
finding that— 

“(1) jury service would entail extreme in- 
convenience for such class of persons; and 
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“(2) requiring such persons to perform 
jury service may adversely affect the public 
interest; and 

“(3) exemption of such persons from jury 
service would not be inconsistent with sec- 
tion 1861 or 1862 of this title.” 

(e) Sections 13-701, 11-2301 through 2305 
(except the last paragraph of section 11— 
2302), 11-2307 through 2312 and 7-213a of 
the District of Columbia Code are repealed. 

(d) Except for the last paragraph of sub- 
section (a), section 11-2306 of the District 
of Columbia Code is repealed and a new sub- 
section (b) is added to the section as follows: 
“(b) The jury commission for the district 
court for the District of Columbia shall draw 
from the qualified jury wheel from time to 
time as may be required the names of per- 
sons to serve as jurors in the District of 
Columbia Court of General Sessions and the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia 
and such persons shall be assigned to jury 
panels in the General Sessions and Juvenile 
courts as those courts shall direct.” 

(e) Section 16-1312 of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended by substituting 
“section 1866 of title 28, United States Code” 
for “section 11-2301” in subsection (a) (1) 
and by substituting “chapter 121 of title 28, 
United States Code,” for chapter 23 of title 
11” in subsection (c). 

(f) Section 22-1414 of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended by inserting the 
words “or wheel” immediately following the 
word “box” each time it appears therein. 

Effective date 

Sec. 104. Sections 101 and 103 of this title 
shall become effective one hundred and eighty 
days after the date of enactment: Provided, 
That such sections shall not apply in any 
case in which an indictment has been re- 
turned or petit jury impaneled prior to 
such effective date. 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the balance 
of the title be dispensed with and that 
the same be considered as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New. 
York? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, does the chairman of the commit- 
tee indicate that the title would be open 
for amendment at any point? 

Mr. CELLER. At any point; yes, sir. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The gentle- 
man did not say that, and I would pre- 
fer to have him include it in his request. 

Mr. CELLER. I include it in the 
unanimous-consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair 
state for future reference that the rule 
provides for that. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri will state it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, was the 
use of the word “title” in the singular or 
in the plural? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stood it to refer only to title I. 

Mr. CELLER. To title I. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York, as modified? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having assumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 14765) to assure nondiscrimi- 
nation in Federal and State jury selec- 
tion and service, to facilitate the desegre- 
gation of public education and other pub- 
lic facilities, to provide judicial relief 
against discriminatory housing practices, 
to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 1 


NORTHEAST TEXAS HOMEBUILD- 
ERS SERIOUSLY HURT BY CRISIS 
IN MORTGAGE MARKET 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the serious crisis existing in 
the mortgage market due to the tight- 
money, high-interest-rate policy inspired 
and abetted by the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Federal Reserve has created 
the crisis in the mortgage market by its 
decision of December 5, 1965, which 
started the spiraling interest rate war 
among thrift institutions and commer- 
cial banks by lifting the rate ceiling on 
time deposits to 54% percent. This is just 
part of the historic pattern that the Fed- 
eral Reserve has pursued, throwing the 
burden and problems of the economy up- 
on the housing and homebuilding in- 
dustry. We are again seeing the Federal 
Reserve push off its mistakes on our 
homeowning public. 

From all over the country we have 
heard the difficulties that the thrift in- 
dustry and homebuilding industry are 
experiencing. I have just received a let- 
ter from Mr. W. T. “Bill” Murphy, presi- 
dent of the Paris & Lamar County Home 
Builders Association of Paris, Tex., tell- 
ing me of the crisis which exists in my 
congressional district in northeast Texas. 
The local savings and loan associations, 
which make most of the mortgage loans 
in my district, are now out of the market 
insofar as new mortgage commitments 
are concerned. They have lost over a 
million dollars to 5% -percent commer- 
cial bank certificates of deposit. And we 
know, Mr. Speaker, very little of their 
gain in these CD's will be used for home 
loans, whereas all of this money would 
have been available for home mortgages 
if it had stayed in the local thrift 
institutions. 

We are also seeing workers who depend 
on the building industry for employment 
being discharged and laid off because 
there is no more homebuilding going on. 


; F 
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Mr. Speaker, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, of which I am chair- 
man, has taken action to avoid further- 
ing this crisis. We have voted out H.R. 
14026 which will seek to limit the rates 
on CD's under $100,000 to 4% percent 
and will provide the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board standby authority to regu- 
late savings and loan dividend rates. We 
have given the Federal Reserve authority 
to purchase FHLB and FNMA obliga- 
tions, which would relieve the money 
market of some of the extreme pressure 
in which it is operating. We have re- 
ported out H.R. 15369, permitting FNMA 
to borrow up to 15 times its capital and 
surplus, thus pumping approximately $2 
billion into the mortgage market. Ac- 
tion must be taken soon, Mr. Speaker, if 
we are to stop this present crisis. 

A significant section of Mr. Murphy’s 
letter states: 

The local savings and loan association 
makes most of the loans in Lamar County 
(34.88%). As of July 12th, $1,248,000.00 had 
been withdrawn from savings of this associa- 
ton and re-deposited with local banks. Rea- 
son? First Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation was paying 5%, whereas, the 3 local 
banks were paying 5½ % on their CD's. 
Since the local S&L made the only FHA & VA 
loans in the area, there are no loans of this 
type available in this 5-county area, and 
none are contemplated for the balance of 
1966, 

The only loans available to the public now 
are conventional loans at 7% on new con- 
struction and 714-8% on existing homes. 
Even these are available only in Lamar 
County, with the other 5 counties without 
loans funds. In fact, the local S&L are budg- 
eting their loans for the remainder of the 
year, to the extent of some $500,000.00. This 
represents a 50% decrease in loans for the 
same time period of the last 5 years. 

Equitable Savings Association of Fort 
Worth has been in the Paris market for 2 
years and has $1,600,000.00 outstanding here. 
On June 14th, it completely withdrew from 
the home loan field. Its last 3 loans were 
closed out at 7%. 

Some builders with prior loan commit- 
ments (6%) cannot find interim money on 
which to build and complete their commit- 
ments. Reason? The banks have reached 
their maximum loan to deposit ratios and are 
out of money. * * * 

Sub-contractors, such as electricians and 
plumbers, are being given vacations and a 
chance to look for commercial installation 
jobs in the larger cities, knowing that they 
must be laid off in the next 30 days. 

Building material suppliers have already 
begun cutting back on inventory, during a 
season when normally inventories would be 
at their highest. A check of the local sup- 
pliers and their largest wholesale supplier in 
Texarkana reveals that the last half of 66 
promises to be a terrible blow to our industry. 
Each supplier can tell you already how many 
men, in fact which men, will be the first ones 
laid off because of this curtailed demand for 
products. 


The Texas homebuilders urge Con- 
gress to enact a 4%4-percent ceiling on 
CD's, give the Federal Reserve authority 
to purchase FHLB and FNMA obliga- 
tions, and broaden the authority of 
FNMA to borrow 15 times its capital and 
surplus, thus pumping $2 billion into the 
mortgage market. All of these recom- 
mendations, Mr, Speaker, the Banking 
and Currency Committee has acted upon, 
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and I urge the House to take up your 
committee's recommendations. 


THE CONTINUING NEED FOR 
ESTABLISHING A LONG-RANGE 
MINERALS POLICY 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I would like to comment on the 
continuing need for establishing a long- 
range minerals policy for the natural 
resource industries of our country. 

You will recall that in May 1959 I 
introduced House Resolution 177 which 
stated that: 

It is in the national interest to foster 
and encourage (a) the maintenance and 
development.. (b) orderly discovery .. ., 
and (c) research to promote the wise and 
efficient use of domestic metal and mineral 
reserves, 


Extensive hearings were held by the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee with industry witnesses present, 
representing a wide variety of mineral 
commodities, who urged action as out- 
lined in the resolution. The resolution 
was approved by this body and while 
not having legislative force, it did call 
on the executive department to advise 
the Congress as to relief actions pro- 
posed, 

Since that time we have had numerous 
hearings before the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee concerning 
mineral matters, with witnesses from 
both the executive department and the 
industry. This resolution generally 
comes up for discussion, and we find no 
action by the executive department that 
would serve the objectives being sought 
and the industry still presenting valid 
reasons and need for such action. 

While waiting for the executive de- 
partment to act, Members of Congress 
have presented legislative plans for 
specific commodities. Iknow that Mem- 
bers of the House are familiar in general 
with the various problems that have be- 
set the lead and zinc industry in the last 
decade. I have been bringing these facts 
to the attention of this body because of 
the importance of the lead and zinc in- 
dustry to the economy of many regions 
throughout the country and therefore 
to the overall economy and our national 
security. 

On January 19, 1965, I discussed the 
problems of the lead and zinc mining and 
smelting industry at some length and 
introduced H.R. 3183—a lead-zine flexi- 
ble import bill that was planned to lib- 
eralize the inflexible import quota 
proclamation then in effect. This legis- 
lation was designed to serve as a mineral 
policy for the lead-zine industry, based 
on business conditions as they existed at 
that time with provisions for future an- 
ticipated changes in the operations of 
the industry here and abroad. 
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Increasing consumption of lead and 
zinc in the United States and abroad 
during 1964, 1965 and into 1966 had re- 
sulted in a recovery from the 1958-63 
period of excessive metal stocks, unprofit- 
able price levels and reduced mine and 
smelter production. The increased con- 
sumption has encouraged the domestic 
industry to reopen mines, develop and 
produce from new ore resources and ex- 
pand concentrating and smelting facili- 
ties. This process is going on all around 
the world. The temporary shortage of 
metal in 1965 can easily change to a 
surplus of supplies in foreign markets. 
This surplus can, once again, result in 
excessive and unneeded imports into the 
United States as the import quota con- 
trols, imposed in 1958, were terminated 
in October 1965 with no provision for a 
continuing import control plan to be 
available when needed. 

Since 1950, the domestic lead-zinc in- 
dustry has proposed and the Congress 
has sponsored, several plans as a US. 
mineral policy, but to date there has 
been no favorable action by the execu- 
tive departments. It is readily apparent 
from the domestic lead-zine industry 
business experience that until a mineral 
policy is enacted, some type of short-term 
plan is essential to serve as a deterrent, 
when needed, to regulate imports at levels 
required to supplement domestic pro- 
duction. Timing is important in provid- 
ing such a plan. The economics of the 
domestic industry are now favorable to 
maintain and expand production facili- 
ties. We should act now to retain this 
position. Increasing production around 
the world can cause the same type of 
imbalance of supply and demand that 
led to the 1958 quota proclamation—but 
that action was too little, too late. With 
the proclamation terminated, a new plan 
should be on the books” now, to be 
available—if required. 

The legislative proposal I introduced 
in Congress early in 1965 was specifically 
designed to liberalize the inflexible quota 
system in effect at that time. With that 
proclamation canceled, a new plan for 
legislation is now proposed to provide 
effective import quotas based on current 
industry business conditions. 

The following is a summary of the 
provisions: 

First. A 5-year term is proposed to 
permit reevaluation of the program at 
proper intervals and to serve until a 
minerals policy for the lead-zine indus- 
try has been enacted. 

Second. During the life of the legisla- 
tion, a quota regulating imports of lead 
and/or zine ores and metals could be- 
come effective for a term of 3 years, if 
the lead and/or zine stocks of U.S. pri- 
mary lead-zine producers reach levels 
considered excessive to normal require- 
ments as compared to smelter ship- 
‘ments—an indicator of consumption—of 
either metal. 

Third. If during the term of a lead or 
zine import quota, enacted as indicated 
above, there should occur a shortage of 
the metal in the United States, again 
determined by the relative level of pro- 
ducers’ metal stocks, the import quota 
would be canceled. 
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Fourth. Specific import quotas would 
be assigned to countries with an import 
record in excess of 10 percent of imports 
during a current base period determined 
at the time a quota plan became effec- 
tive. Countries with a lower level of im- 
ports would participate in an “all other 
country” quota. 

Fifth. Individual lead or zinc manu- 
factured products may be placed under 
an import quota, if the item is entering 
U.S. markets at rates judged to be ex- 
cessive, during the period that a quota 
is in effect on ores and metals, 

Sixth. A minimum quota is provided 
to assure the importer a share of par- 
ticipation in U.S. markets. 

The plan is simple to administer, is 
fair to the producer, consumer, and im- 
porter alike, and would only be in effect 
when necessary to stabilize the supply- 
consumption ratio at proper levels. 

Mr. Speaker, I am introducing legis- 
lation at this time which will provide 
safeguards and protection for the domes- 
tic lead and zinc industry but will permit 
the continued importation into this 
country of a fair share of lead and zinc 
by nations that have traditionally looked 
to the United States for a market. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge early and 
favorable consideration of this proposal. 


THE GUIDEPOSTS WHICH WON’T GO 
AWAY 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much critical comment about the 
“guidepost approach” of the Johnson 
administration toward prices, profits, and 
wages. The performance in terms of 
balanced effectiveness does not testify 
clearly nor positively to the value of 
maintaining this approach. Both busi- 
ness and labor approve of restraint for 
the other fellow but see it as an un- 
reasonable demand in relation to their 
own freedom of decision. 

The Wall Street Journal of Tuesday, 
July 19, 1966, spoke of “Revising the 
Guidepost Myth.” What we all better 
give consideration to is recognition of the 
guidepost reality. The first guidepost 
reality, stark and inescapable, is the 
guidepost of international prices and 
competition. 

From whatever basis you approach 
economics it is unreasonable to presume 
that our economic system of profit and 
expansion can operate successfully with- 
out exports. Over the past two decades 
the volume of exports has held remark- 
ably and critically at about 4 percent of 
our total gross national product. Should 
policies and practices of either the public 
or private sector tend to diminish this 
percentage, problems of a quite damag- 
ing nature would immediately beset us. 
In the private sector, wages and profits 
must be balanced against technological 
advance and quantity and quality of 
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production in order to maintain even the 
present condition of competition between 
our high standard of living—in fact, our 
leading standard of living—and the 
standard of living of the other nations 
of the world against whom we compete. 
Labor and management had better scorn 
the “tunnel” vision of “yesteryears” 
when they could view their conflicts as 
private and parochial affairs. The in- 
evitable interactions which draw all eco- 
nomic activity into involvement with 
international trade and international 
finance is one of today’s most compelling 
facts. The guideline of international 
comparatives in cost, quality, and pro- 
ductivity, demands that all responsible 
parties crawl out of their well and look 
around. If we do not all go out and meet 
and join this wider world, it will in- 
evitably come crashing in upon us. 

The other guidepost which stands, re- 
gardless of support of the President or 
anyone else, is the guidepost of taxes. 
The movement of wages, prices, and 
profits is ultimately reflected in the cost 
of all Government programs. Whenever 
the upward movement of these factors 
does not bring about an equalizing in- 
crease in tax return to the Government 
which offsets in time and volume the de- 
mands upon Government expenditure 
there is only one course to follow and 
that is to increase taxes. It is useless to 
suggest that the Government should in- 
stead reduce its rate of spending. The 
most predictable thing in certain excess 
levels of inflation is that the burden of 
such course will fall most heavily upon 
those least able to sustain it; and indeed, 
upon those whom National and State 
policy has already singled out as deserv- 
ing of our aid—the poor, the sick, the 
aged, the unemployed, and so forth. 

As new thrusts are made by both major 
elements in the private sector, remember 
well that you do not write the final chap- 
ter at the negotiating table. If your for- 
mula does not in fact make sense in the 
broad framework of the American econ- 
omy and in the balanced growth and ap- 
plication of your part of the country’s 
vast resources, it will be back to haunt 
you in a reflected wave. Here again, the 
all important and compelling fact of an 
interrelated, interdependent society en- 
forces its own logic. It may be heeded 
intelligently and in a planned way, or it 
will be heeded involuntarily in a painful 
way. 

The guideposts for our times will not 
away. They loom large. Let us heed 

em. 


ARE DOORS BEING CLOSED FOR 
OUR EXPORTS TO FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES IN THE COMMON 
MARKET? 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues a 
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couple recent developments of great con- 
ern to the American farmer. One is 
that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
once again threatened to lower the boom 
on hog prices by threatening cutbacks 
in the Government purchase of pork. 
The other is that the Common Market 
nations of Europe have now reached 
agreement on new agricultural trade 
policies which are plainly protectionist. 

Before commenting further, I request 
inclusion of articles from the July 25 
issue of the Minneapolis Tribune and the 
July 25 issue of the Wall Street Journal, 
which outline these developments: 

From the Minneapolis Tribune, July 25, 

1966] 
FREEMAN: UNITED States MIGHT CUT Pork 
PURCHASES AGAIN IF PRICE RISES 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (UPI).—Agriculture 
Secretary Orville L. Freeman said Sunday 
the government might reduce pork purchases 
for the second time this year if the price of 
hogs goes up again. 

Such a move, Freeman said, would be part 
of the administration’s effort to block infla- 
tionary food prices by minimizing “govern- 
ment participation in purchase of things 
that are temporarily high-priced.” 

In January Freeman asked the Defense De- 
partment to slash purchases of pork for U.S. 
servicemen and buy other food products that 
were cheaper. 

The agriculture secretary, in a television 
interview, said that if hog prices rose again 
“I might very well recommend that he (De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. McNamara) should 
buy a little lower cut of meat and perhaps 
buy more turkey or more chicken.” 

Freeman, who returned last week from a 
trip to several Asian countries, warned that 
there could be “mass famine by sometime in 
the 1980s” if the less developed nations of 
the world are unable to increase their own 
food production. 

As one way of meeting the problem of 
starvation, Freeman said, various govern- 
ments were now considering the possibility of 
a “world food reserve” for assistance to 
famine-afflicted areas. 

Although U.S. food surpluses have been 
used for such purposes since World War II, 
the growth in world population requires an 
international rather than a solely American 
approach to the problem, he said. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 25, 1966] 


COMMON MARKET MEMBERS AGREE TO POLICY 
OF INFLATIONARY, PROTECTIONIST FARM 
PRICES 


Brussets.—A protectionist and inflation- 
ary agricultural-price package was agreed 
upon by the Common Market. 

It is a package which affects 10 million 
farmers and 180 million consumers in 
France, Italy, West Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg. The net effect 
will be that these consumers ultimately will 
be paying more money for such farm prod- 
ucts as meat, milk, cheese, rice, fruits and 
vegetables and related products. 

Most Common Market sources say prices 
have been set at too high a level. Maurice 
Couve de Murville, French foreign minister, 
protested as the program took shape. But 
France went along with the package since 
the only way to achieve agreement seemed 
to be by setting high prices on the various 
commodities up for consideration in the 
unified farm policy. 

In a marathon meeting which ended at 
5 a.m, Sunday, the Common Market Council 
of Ministers finally solved many of the key 
pricing problems of the six-nation commu- 
nity's single farm policy. 

That agreement paves the way for com- 
pletion of the Common Market position for 
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negotiating farm-trade liberalization under 


the Kennedy Round of tariff cuts, so called 
because authority for U.S, participation was 
concluded under the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. The council is scheduled to meet again 
here tomorrow to complete its position in 
this round, which is being conducted in 
Geneva by the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. 

But a review of the farm-commodity- 
prices level from which the Common Mar- 
ket will negotiate may not please American 
Government negotiators. 


COMMON MARKET FARM TRADE 


The U.S. has a sizable stake in Common 
Market farm trade, which has been rising 
steadily ever since formation of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. In 1965, U.S. 
exports of farm products to the Common 
Market amounted to $1.5 billion, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
EEC sources say the total is currently run- 
ning at a $1.6 billion annual rate. 

But, prices within the EEC are of vital 
importance to that U.S. farm trade. The 
Common Market, on most agricultural prod- 
ucts, has a variable-levy import system. The 
duty assessed is the difference between lower 
world market prices and the higher EEC 
internal prices. The higher the EEC sets 
its internal prices, the higher the duty for 
American exporters to surmount. Moreover, 
the higher EEC prices go, the more will EEC 
farmers be stimulated to produce the prod- 
ucts which American farmers might want to 
supply. 

Thus on a product with a world market 
price of $1, an EEC price of $1.25 would re- 
sult in a 25 cent duty on American or other 
imported products. And the high $1.25 price 
might stimulate many EEC farmers to pro- 
duce more of that item than they would if 
faced by prices closed to the world level. 

The marathon meeting of EEC's Council 
of Ministers debated the issue of prices 
through most of the sessions. The package 
finally agreed upon setting the following 
price levels within the community: Beef on 
the hoof, $662.50 a metric ton (2,200 
pounds); milk, 9.5 cents a quart; sugar beets, 
$170 a metric ton; and soft wheat, $106.25 a 
metric ton, with a scale of prices on other 
grains geared to the soft wheat price. 

A complicated crisis price system has been 
established for fruits and vegetables. Under 
this system, prices will be supported when 
they fall to the crisis level, with the support 
fund amounting to about $60 million a year. 
Estimates are that two-thirds of this fund 
will go to Italy, the biggest producer of fruits 
and vegetables in the Common Market. 

Prior to the opening of the pricing debate, 
the EEC Executive Commission had sub- 
mitted its suggested scale of prices on com- 
modities. In its report the commission said: 
“Prices at farm will increase in every country 
except Italy and West Germany under this 
proposal.” 

After the meeting, one EEC source said: 
“The agreed price list was higher in every 
case than the schedules suggested by the 
commission. So you can draw your own 
conclusions about their inflationary effects.” 

INFLATION FEARED 

One official of the Dutch delegation said: 
“We are having an inflationary spiral in the 
Netherlands now. The new milk price will 
only add to that inflation.” The Nether- 
lands is a leading milk producer on the 
Continent. While Dutch farmers may ap- 
preciate the high prices for their products, 
Dutch consumers certainly won't. Some 
sources fear that demands for higher wages 
may mount, once trade union members begin 
to feel the effects of the higher farm prices, 
not only in the Netherlands but throughout 
the Six. 
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The Council of Ministers also set produc- 
tion quotas for sugar totaling 6,480,000 metric 
tons anually of refined sugar. The total in- 
cluded 1,750,000 tons for West Germany, 
2,400,000 tons for France, 1,230,000 tons for 
Italy, 550,000 tons for the Netherlands and 
550,000 tons for Belgium-Luxembourg. 

The high quotas, plus a price level that 
is considered extremely generous, probably 
means that the Common Market will become 
@ surplus sugar producer, sources here con- 
cede. Expectations that that the beef price 
also will encourage farmers in the group to 
expand cattle output. 

Yesterday’s agreement means that the Six 
have established a farm-marketing system 
with price schedules for 86 percent of Com- 
mon Market farm production. These cover 
grain, pork, poultry, eggs, beef and veal, rice, 
sugar, and fruits and vegetables. Prices for 
fats and oils are to be established this fall. 
No policy has been established yet for wines 
and tobacco, so these products remain out- 
side Common Market regulation. 

Kennedy-Round negotiators have been 
waiting for months for the Common Market 
to organize its agricultural markets. Until 
the EEC had set its prices for sugar or beef, 
for instance, it couldn't negotiate any tariff 
reductions on these items. The new agree- 
ments will allow the Common Market to de- 
velop a Kennedy-Round position in agricul- 
ture. 

Earlier, the Executive Commission esti- 
mated that the Common Market's system of 
levies plus farm payments by individual na- 
tions will result in creation of a fund 
amounting to about $1.6 billion annually. 
“Since ministers were so generous in estab- 
lishing the price levels on various commodi- 
ties, it appears that the estimate of the 
fund’s size may be very conservative,’ one 
commission spokesman said. 

A total of $285 million annually of that 
fund is to go to modernize agriculture in the 
Common Market. 

The remainder will go to subsidize exports 
through payments of the higher domestic 
prices to EEC farmers when products must be 
exported at lower world market prices. In 
contributions to the fund the following per- 
centages will apply: Italy, 20.3 percent; 
France, 32 percent; West Germany, 31.2 per- 
cent; the Netherlands, 8.2 percent; Belgium, 
8.1 percent and Luxembourg, 0.2 percent. 


Mr. Speaker, it would be much ap- 
preciated by American farmers if Mr. 
Freeman would direct his energies to- 
ward moderating the new protectionist 
agriculture policies just adopted by the 
Common Market countries instead of 
again threatening to drive farm prices 
down. 

Farmers are sick and tired of seeing 
Government step in to contro] the prices 
they get for their crops and livestock 
after years of depressed prices, and they 
are sick and tired of farm price brow- 
beating by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Rather than make such irresponsible 
statements, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be far better advised to address 
himself to the very real problems posed 
to American agriculture by the markedly 
protectionist farm trade policies just 
adopted by the six Common Market 
countries of Europe. He should be using 
his high office to try and get the Ken- 
nedy round of trade talks going without 
delay in an effort to moderate these 
restrictive new policies. 

The new agreements on such things 
as beef, milk, sugarbeets, and wheat are 
clearly protectionist to benefit European 
farmers. Unless the Common Market 
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nations can be persuaded to moderate 
their position before the agreements go 
into effect in 1968, our $1.6 billion trade 
with them is jeopardized, and expanding 
American trade there will be made far 
more difficult. 

Withcut concessions, American farm- 
ers can expect sharp rises in import 
duties levied against U.S. farm ship- 
ments, stimulated European production 
of competitive items now supplied by the 
United States, and the entry of Euro- 
pean farm exports under subsidized trade 
advantages into traditional American 
markets elsewhere in the world. 

As further indication of the serious- 
ness of the European Economic Commu- 
nity’s decisions, I include at this point 
in my remarks a Minneapolis Tribune 
editorial of July 26, 1966: 

COMMON MARKET REBUFFS FREER TRADE 


The Common Market nations (France, 
West Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg) have agreed on 
an agricultural pricing and marketing policy 
which is definitely protectionist and in- 
flationary. 

In arriving at a unified farm program, the 
Common Market Council of Ministers ap- 
parently accepted the suggestion of the ma- 
jor producing member for each item con- 
sidered. Thus the prices for meat, grain, 
sugar, eggs, milk, fruit and vegetables are 
considerably higher than those suggested 
earlier by the Common Market's executive 
commission, 

The new policy may reverse the upward 
trend in U.S. farm exports to the Common 
Market, now running about $1.6 billion a 
year. The higher prices will encourage Com- 
mon Market farmers to produce more. But 
those prices won't help outsiders, for the 
variable-levy plan provides that the import 
duty is the difference between the Common 
Market price and the world price. Common 
Market consumers, of course, will pay the 
bill. 

GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) negotiations at Geneva had been vir- 
tually halted pending the Common Market 
accord on farm prices. Now the Common 
Market delegates will be bringing those 
prices to the conference table. 

This is the so-called Kennedy round, 
John F. Kennedy had asked for lower tariffs 
on the theory that each country should pro- 
duce things which it can grow or manu- 
facture economically. Then they would ex- 
change such items and increase world trade. 

The Common Market action challenges this 
freer trade concept and strikes at American 
agriculture. There still are other countries 
which want our farm commodities, but not 
all of them pay in dollars as do the Common 
Market buyers. 

The question now arises whether the 
United States will feel compelled to retaliate 
with higher duties on products we import 
from the Common Market area. 


ELECTION OF REAR ADM. RAFAEL 
C. BENITEZ AS VICE PRESIDENT 
OF LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS OF 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent to address the 

House for 1 minute and to revise and 

extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to call attention to the elec- 
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tion of a Puerto Rican as vice president 
of Latin American Affairs of Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways. He is Rear Adm. 
Rafael C. Benitez, U.S. Navy, retired, 
whose election to this important post has 
been announced by Juan T. Trippe, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Pan American World Airways. 

Personally, I am gratified to see Puerto 
Ricans earning recognition as responsi- 
ble to hold such high positions in Amer- 
ican transportation and industry. Such 
recognition based on merit will serve to 
inspire other Puerto Ricans to work to 
achieve posts of leadership within the 
American system whereby their talents 
and know-how, especially in the field of 
Latin American affairs, can be utilized 
with full effectiveness. 

Pan American World Airways appar- 
ently recognized this fact long ago. Ad- 
miral Benitez joined Pan American in 
1959 as special assistant to the senior 
vice president of Latin American Affairs 
after he retired from the U.S, Navy, 
where he also served with distinction. 

During 20 years in the Navy, Admiral 
Benitez served aboard various ships dur- 
ing World War II and saw duty in the 
submarine service in the Pacific. He 
participated in nine war patrols and the 
Battles of Midway and the Philippines. 
For his brilliance, bravery, and military 
ability he was awarded two Silver Stars, 
a Bronze Star, and two letters of com- 
mendation. During his Washington as- 
signments, Admiral Benitez participated 
in numerous Latin American confer- 
ences and other hemispheric activities. 

Born and reared in Puerto Rico, he was 
graduated from the U.S. Navy Academy 
at Annapolis in 1939. Continuing both 
military and professional training, Ad- 
miral Benitez earned his law degree in 
1949 from Georgetown University and 
earlier this year was awarded a master 
of laws degree in inter-American law 
from the University of Miami, 

Undoubtedly, in his new position Ad- 
miral Benitez will make noteworthy con- 
tributions not only to Pan American 
World Airways but also to American 
transportation at a time when we are 
competing energetically with foreign 
transportation systems. 


THE COMPLAINING NASSER 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days our ears have picked up familiar 
squeals of protest and shrieks of indigna- 
tion from the vicinity of the Nile. Once 
again we perceive that President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Repub- 
lic is complaining about what he alleges 
to be impossible conditions imposed by 
the United States on our shipments of 
wheat and agricultural commodities to 
Egypt under the Public Law 480 food-for- 
peace program. 

In characteristic fashion, Nasser de- 
clares that we ask too much of him in 
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return for the favor of buying our wheat 
surplus under the almost ridiculously 
simple terms of title I of Public Law 480. 
A more conciliatory attitude toward Is- 
rael, for example, is deemed too bitter a 
pill for Nasser to swallow. Alleged U.S. 
insistence on more moderate UAR poli- 
cies with respect to Red China and Saudi 
Arabia are termed arm twisting by the 
Egyptian President. 

He has, in fact, gone so far as to 
threaten a cut in his domestic program 
which would free enough capital for him 
to buy directly all the wheat he needs 
without yielding to the propositions of 
the U.S. foreign aid program. To this 
threat, I say more power to him. 

What has evidently troubled Mr. Nas- 
ser are the recent amending provisions 
approved in this body which would cur- 
tail Public Law 480 sales to those nations 
trading with North Vietnam, Cuba, and 
other declared enemies of the United 
States. I assume Mr. Nasser has been 
apprised of these provisions and of the 
fact that he could lose his wheat ship- 
ments from the United States should we 
decide his attitude toward our enemies is 
a little too friendly. 

My judgment in this matter is well 
known to the Members of this body. In 
spite of my longstanding conviction on 
the merits of a sound foreign-aid pro- 
gram, I have been compelled to speak out 
and to vote in opposition to continued aid 
of this type to Egypt. In fact, it has been 
the only instance since I first came to the 
Congress that I have been constrained to 
vote against the administration on for- 
eign aid. 

We have provided Nasser with as much 
as 40 percent of his grain needs over the 
years, amounting to close to $150 million 
each year. In return for the break we 
give him under Public Law 480, this 
meddling saber rattler continues to toe 
the line drawn by the Soviets, continues 
to woo our enemies and to threaten our 
allies and the peace of the Middle East. 
In return for our economic assistance, we 
pes insults, innuendoes, and propaganda 

es. 
If Mr. Nasser is sincere; if he is pre- 
pared to cut his domestic program by the 
$115 millions he claims in order to buy 
wheat on the open market, then I say 
let him go to it. Our continued exten- 
sion of aid to Nasser has always been 
predicated on the hope that it would 
draw him closer to the West, away from 
the Communist bloc. It appears, as in- 
deed it has all along, that Nasser has no 
interest in anything more than our 
wheat, and that we have earned nothing 
more for our largesse than further enmity 
and resentment. 

The lesson must come clear. The 
United States has nothing to gain from 
a prolonged extension of aid to Nasser. 
This desert despot continues to support 
our adversaries and to advocate policies 
adverse to the best interests of the United 
States. It is my hope and my sugges- 
tion that the administration will at long 
last take Nasser at his word and cut off 
the source of nourishment for this 
dangerous and unreliable dictator. 

Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday of this week, 
the Washington Star published an edi- 
torial on this recent development with 
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President Nasser. It points out rather 
clearly that, in spite of Nasser’s avowed 
insistence on his own independence, he 
has nevertheless made at least a tacit 
commitment to the Soviets. Under 
unanimous consent procedures, I place 
the editorial in the Recorp at this point: 


From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 26, 1966] 
THE COMPLAINING NASSER 


President Nasser of the United Arab Re- 
public is once again at odds with our coun- 
try. He feels that the Johnson administra- 
tion, while offering to supply wheat to Egypt, 
has been putting the pressure on in an ef- 
fort to persuade him to soften his policies as 
regards Israel, Saudi Arabia and Red China. 
He resents this alleged arm-twisting; he has 
had this to say of it: “We shall not surrender 
and we shall not givein. * * * The freedom 
we have bought with our blood we shall not 
sell for wheat, for rice or for anything else.” 

These are resounding words, but they make 
little sense. Mr. Nasser seems to have set up 
a strawman as a target for his rhetoric dur- 
ing the four-day celebration of the 14th an- 
niversary of his army’s overthrow of King 
Farouk. The United States, needless to say, 
is not trying to intrude upon the UAR's 
sovereignty or Egyptian freedom, such as it 
is. Our representatives have a right and a 
duty, in keeping with diplomatic usage, to 
make clear to Cairo that Congress has placed 
certain restrictions on food aid and that the 
restrictions—though President Johnson can 
ignore them if he finds it in the national in- 
terest to do so—may stop wheat shipments to 
Egypt. They may stop them, that is, unless 
the Nasser regime shows some readiness to 
practice the art of moderation in playing 
footsie with the Chinese Communists (not to 
mention the Russians), and in dealing with 
Israel and Saudi Arabia. 

As to that, the weekend news has not been 
reassuring. There has been a big parade in 
Cairo, This has demonstrated that the UAR 
has received a great amount of Soviet aid— 
MIGs and missiles—and that the military 
balance of power in the Middle East is a very 
chancy thing. The speeches against Israel 
have been bellicose in the extreme, and a lot 
of incendiary things have been said—in an 
oblique way—about Saudi Arabia. In these 
circumstances, Mr. Nasser’s anti-American 
complaints seem unworthy of serious atten- 
tion. 


LEGISLATION DESIGNED TO HELP 
COUNTER HIGH INTEREST RATES 
IN OUR ECONOMY 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing two bills designed to help 
counter the high interest rate, tight 
money economy, and I call these bills and 
my remarks thereon to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
a specific legislative package to aid in re- 
storing balanced growth to the economy 
and to bring relief to the segmented re- 
cession in the homebuilding and lumber 
industries. 

The highest interest rate in 35 years, 
the fastest 6-month cost-of-living rise 
since 1958, and a tight money situation of 
crippling proportions are hurting pocket- 
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books in every congressional district in 
the country. The artificial imbalance in 
the money markets has crippled the 
housing industry, made money unavail- 
able to farmers, small businessmen, and 
home purchasers on the one hand—while 
funneling it into already overheated seg- 
ments to fan the fires of inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, a broad spectrum of ac- 
tion is essential to avert a serious finan- 
cial crisis and a segmented recession of 
major proportions. The first bill I am 
offering to Congress is in the form of a 
national defense emergency tax measure. 
It would suspend the investment tax 
credit for 1 year and impose a tempo- 
rary 4 percent emergency tax on corpo- 
rate income. In addition, it would place 
a 5-percent surcharge on that portion of 
corporate income which exceeds a 4-year 
average. I have entitled this legislation 
“The Defense Emergency Tax Act of 
1966.” 

The second bill I am introducing would 
amend the Defense Production Act of 
1950 to permit the President to impose 
broad installment credit restrictions on 
the economy. This authority now resides 
with the Federal Reserve Board which 
has refused to assume responsibility, 
placing full reliance on its unwarranted 
and damaging high interest rate mone- 
tary policy. 

Only the President can provide the 
leadership to put together the kind of 
coordinated program that can effectively 
meet this crisis. Hard decisions on the 
part of the President, the Congress, and 
the Nation are required if we are to 
correct the dangerous imbalances in our 
economy. 

The legislation that I am proposing is 
a carefully worked out tax package that 
will effectively get to the source of the 
major dislocations. I want to make it 
clear that other appropriate actions are 
necessary if our efforts in the Congress 
are to be effective. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that the Federal Reserve Board take 
simultaneous corresponding action to 
lower discount rates, use Open Market 
Committee purchases to take the pres- 
sure off the bond market, and raise re- 
serve requirements for member banks. 

Those who advocate a general tax in- 
crease, drastic cuts in expenditures for 
defense, welfare, education, and agricul- 
ture, or wage and price controls, have 
not recognized the wide variety of tools 
available to repair the economy. In ad- 
dition to my legislative proposals for 
suspension of investment tax credit, a 
temporary corporate defense emergency 
tax, and Presidential standby authority 
for installment credit control, I heartily 
endorse recent bills to extend the bor- 
rowing authority of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and reactivate 
Fannie Mae’s special assistance func- 
tion X. I applaud Monday’s efforts by 
the Banking and Currency Committee to 
place a realistic ceiling on certificates of 
deposit, and restore the parity of institu- 
tions competing for the small investor’s 
dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, this mixed package is de- 
signed to trim the fat from those areas 
of the economy which are gorging them- 
selves on inflation, and at the same time 
restore growth to those areas which are 
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suffering from the segmented recession. 
Personal income tax increases, appro- 
priations cutbacks, and wage controls 
merely add to the burden of the home 
purchaser, small businessman, laborer, 
farmer, and small investor, who are 
bearing the brunt of the interest rate 
escalation and the squeeze on the hous- 
ing market. 

Recently I read with dismay a state- 
ment that the precipitous drop in hous- 
ing starts and permits for new home 
construction were “welcome signs of 
cooling off the inflationary pressures in 
the economy.” Obviously the writer has 
not tried to buy or sell a house lately. 
For if he had, he would have found that 
a home financed by a $15,000 FHA mort- 
gage costs almost $2,000 more today than 
it did just 8 months ago. 

Contractors and home sellers are 
being forced to pay 7 to 10 points off 
the top to get home financing. Builders 
are not building homes, and buyers are 
not buying them. As as result, a survey 
by the National Association of Home 
Builders shows that the next 12 months 
could see a loss of 400,000 units. Be- 
cause of the long-term nature of housing 
commitments, the impact of the interest 
rate escalation resulting from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s hike in the discount 
rate last December is just beginning to 
be felt. The seasonally adjusted annual 
rate for June, just released, was 1,288,000 
units—the lowest in a number of years. 
Building permits are down 25 percent 
from a year ago and the annual rate of 
starts is down 27 percent. It is apparent 
now that the homebuilders’ cries of 
anguish are well founded. 

A 35-percent cutback in housing, as 
envisioned by the Nation’s builders, will 
dramatically affect all segments of the 
Nation’s economy. The economic impact 
to the lumber industry alone would be 
an estimated 5 billion board feet. A 
loss of 400,000 housing units means 
800,000 less man-years of employment. 
Two billion bricks, 8 million gallons of 
paint, a million tons of steel, 2 billion 
square feet of gypsum board, electrical 
wiring, appliances, cabinets, tile, ce- 
ment, and so forth, would be affected 
by a drop of this magnitude. Local 
governments throughout the Nation will 
lose real estate tax collections, sales and 
transfer tax revenues, of many millions 
of dollars. 

I am informed that representatives of 
the homebuilders are meeting today 
with the President to discuss the crisis 
in the homebuilding and lumber indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Speaker, we can wait no longer. 
The administration and the Congress 
can no longer content themselves with 
the oft-tried and untrue monetary 
remedy of William McChesney Martin 
and the Federal Reserve Board—to raise 
the discount rate whenever the economy 
appears to be “overheating.” The boom 
and bust experience of the fifties shows 
that this so-called remedy invariably 
results in interest rate hikes throughout 
the financial community and a subse- 
quent period of recession. No unilateral 
action by a single agency of the Govern- 
ment can hope to cure the ills of the 
economy—but coordinated action by the 
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administration, the Congress, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the financial com- 
munity can. 

Two weeks ago I called upon the Presi- 
dent to take the initiative in convening 
an emergency conference of administra- 
tion officials, congressional leaders, mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
experts from the housing and financial 
community to hammer out basic policy 
recommendations. Let me emphasize 
again that only the President can co- 
ordinate the use of the various tools 
which will restore balanced growth to 
the economy. 

Mr. Speaker, the “new economics,” of 
which I am an advocate, has provided un- 
precedented growth in the last 67 months. 
One of its basic tenets is that tax policy 
should encourage growth in all segments 
of the economy. The success of this 
doctrine was proved by the increased 
revenues generated by the general tax cut 
of 1964. Asa result of these revenues, we 
have been able to afford imaginative 
new programs to relieve poverty, provide 
for the elderly members of our society, 
and educate our youth, as well as finance 
the increasingly heavy burden of the 
Vietnam war, while reducing the deficit 
level to the lowest in 5 years. 

In 1965, when the Vietnam buildup 
began, the economy was already operat- 
ing at almost full capacity after nearly 
5 years of growth. Unemployment was 
extremely low—3.7 percent. None of the 
controls—fiscal or monetary—with 
which we have entered other national 
emergencies of this century were being 
imposed. There have been no wage and 
price controls, restraints on consumer 
spending and demand, or tax increases 
for those economic groups profiting most 
from the war economy stimulus. Unlike 
World War I, World War I, and the 
Korean conflict periods, when the Gov- 
ernment countered with restraints on 
consumer demand and corporate spend- 
ing for expansion of plants and equip- 
ment, we have not exercised any sig- 
nificant fiscal steps to destimulate“ the 
economy. Spending on consumer goods 
continues to climb to record heights and 
consumer installment credit has in- 
creased from $27 billion in 1952 to an 
enormous $86 billion in December of 1965. 
Capital spending for new plants and 
equipment is up more than 17 percent 
over last year, under the “artificial” im- 
petus of the war effort. The hackneyed 
monetary remedy of the Federal Reserve 
Board has aggravated rather than dis- 
couraged the inflationary overexpansion 
in plants and equipment. 

I call upon the Members of this Con- 
gress to initiate immediately a fiscal pol- 
icy to “destimulate” this overextension 
of consumer credit and overexpansion of 
corporate enterprise. 

The first bill in my tax package would 
suspend for 1 year—with Presidential 
authority to continue the suspension for 
an additional year—the 7-percent in- 
vestment tax credit. I take this action 
as a friend of credit and one who from 
the beginning has supported it as an in- 
tegral part of the “growth” concept. 

But now we see machine tool orders 
are running 50 percent ahead of their 
1965 pace—a jump from $31.2 million in 
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May to $38.5 million in June alone. 
Economists carefully watch machine tool 
orders as an indication of overexpansion 
in plants and equipment. Another in- 
dication of corporate overexpansion is 
the gap between corporate profits before 
taxes and corporate gross product—the 
so-called profit ratio—of 17 percent, the 
highest since the spring of 1959. 

Dollar outlays for business investment 
are estimated already at an unsustain- 
able 11 percent of the gross national 
product. These expenditures are soar- 
ing at a rate of about 17 percent—more 
than twice as fast as the total national 
output. We should recall the buildup of 
idle plants and machinery—after the 
capital goods boom of 1955-57—preceed- 
ing the 1958 recession. 

These figures indicate that corpora- 
tions have been overstimulated and are 
expanding productive capacity too fast. 
The justification for allowing business- 
men to deduct 7 cents of every dollar 
they spend on machinery and new plants 
no longer exists. 

No one should wax fat off the profits 
generated by the Vietnam war. I have 
added to my bill a temporary 4-percent 
corporate income tax increase, and in 
addition, a 5-percent surcharge on cor- 
porate profits which exceed a 4-year 
average—set on a 1962-65 base period. 
The 4-percent provision restores for 1 
year the 52-percent corporate tax rate 
which existed before the 1964 tax law. 
The 5-percent surcharge is purposefully 
set on profits above those in a prosperous 
economic period, 1962-65 and should 
thus render a hardship on no one. 

Under the suspension of investment 
tax credit legislation, the President is 
given authority to exempt “property 
necessary for the national security or 
welfare.” Regulated transportation cor- 
porations—many of which operate on a 
marginal basis—are also excluded from 
coverage by the act. In order to avoid a 
disastrous rush of plant and equipment 
orders, the suspension is effective im- 
mediately, July 28. Firms which en- 
tered into binding contracts for plant 
and machinery investment before this 
date would be permitted the tax credit 
when the equipment is installed. Un- 
used credit carrybacks and carryovers 
are also allowed, thus rendering the 
minimum of hardship on new and margi- 
nal industries. 

The temporary defense emergency tax 
provisions—the 4-percent increase in 
corporate taxes and the 5-percent sur- 
charge on excess profits—would apply 
to calendar year 1966. Allowances are 
made for firms which operate on a fiscal 
year basis. Various provisions of the 
act exempt new corporations, provide 
equitable treatment for corporations 
with artificially high or low incomes in 
the average-determining base period, 
and prevent multiplication of corpora- 
tions for the purpose of dodging the ef- 
fect of the tax increases. Amounts 
claimed as corporate capital gains are 
included in the taxable income to which 
the 4- and 5-percent provisions apply. 

These fiscal restraints provide a sim- 
ple, direct, and fair approach to trim- 
ming excess profits. This legislation 
can be imposed without establishing new 
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bureaus or procedures. It will begin 
drawing overheated dollars from the 
economy immediately. 

The adoption of this bill will mean in- 
creased revenues next year of about $5 
billion to the Treasury. This would 
cover present estimates of supple- 
mentary defense appropriations for fis- 
cal 1967. 

In addition, I am presenting a bill to 
give the President standby authority to 
impose installment credit controls. The 
Defense Production Act of 1950 empowers 
the Federal Reserve Board to initiate this 
restraint on consumer spending. How- 
ever, in its shortsighted insistence that 
raising interest rates will solve all infla- 
tionary problems, the Reserve Board re- 
fuses to exercise this authority. My bill 
would amend the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 to give the President another 
tool to combat inflation and restore bal- 
ance in the money markets. 

There is strong evidence that the Pres- 
ident will need to use this authority. 
Despite the fact that interest rates are 
higher today than they have been in 35 
years, consumers continue to overextend 
their credit. Despite the much publicized 
drop in auto sales, installment buying 
continues to increase at a rate of over 2 
percent monthly. It is the duty of the 
Congress to provide standby authority, 
where it will be used, to restrain con- 
sumers from overextending themselves. 

By adopting this legislation, the Con- 
gress will establish a fiscal policy which 
will permit the Federal Reserve Board 
to relax the “restrictive monetary policy“ 
they have imposed upon the economy. 
Federal Reserve officials could r ve no 
justification for refusing to rescind the 
hike in the discount rate if Congress 
would take the initiative by enacting 
fiscal restraint on the overheating 
economy. 

Just as the December rise in the dis- 
count rate signaled the banking com- 
munity that higher interest rates were 
the order of the day—an immediate cut- 
back in the rate would doubtless be fol- 
lowed by drops in interest rates across 
the board. In the public sector alone, a 
drop in interest rates would save millions 
of dollars on refunding Federal bonds 
and securities issued to finance the de- 
fense effort. Private capital would be 
freed to restore the growth of the hous- 
ing and lumber industries, and mortgage 
rates would return to a point where home 
purchasing was again feasible. State and 
local governments could again get fi- 
nancing for long overdue public improve- 
ments. 

As I emphasized above, specific con- 
gressional action in other areas is called 
for. I urge the immediate halt to the 
sales participation offering which put un- 
warranted strain on the private bond 
market. In addition, the Fannie Mae 
sales accentuate the drain on funds 
which are desperately needed by the 
thrift institutions which finance home 
building and home purchasing. 

Furthermore, I endorse H.R. 15639, in- 
troduced by my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hanna), which would increase Fannie 
Mae borrowing authority from 10 to 15 
times its reserves—or about $2.2 billion 
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could be added to relieve the pressures 
on the mortgage market. I also would 
advocate restoring special assistance 
funds for the purpose of stimulating the 
home mortgage market, and note with 
approval Monday’s efforts by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee—H.R. 
14026—to restore the position of savings 
and loan associations and savings banks 
in the money markets. 

Each morning the financial page of the 
newspaper headlines the deepening im- 
balance in the economy—“July Savings 
and Loan Losses Revealed,” New Secu- 
rity Issues Hit Record Rate,” “Six Month 
Price Rise Swiftest Since 1958.” It is 
time for Congress to do its part in re- 
storing balanced growth to our sagging 
economy. 


ANTI-INFLATION LEGISATION 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Duncan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I am pleased to join my able 
colleague, Representative AL ULLMAN, of 
Oregon, in introducing legislation to take 
some steam from our overheated econ- 
omy—specifically to suspend the 7-per- 
cent investment tax credit, to increase 
corporate income taxes, and to establish 
an excess profits tax. 

In this connection, I have also today 
sent President Johnson a letter incor- 
porating my views on the economy, ex- 
pressing concern at the growing condi- 
tion of tight“ money that affects the 
housing industry in general and wood 
products, Oregon’s economic lifeblood, 
in particular. My letter to the President, 
which I place at the end of my remarks, 
also asks that the Defense Department be 
instructed that purchase of lumber and 
derivative wood products be made in this 
country—rather than in foreign coun- 
tries—at least until such time as prices 
for these items stabilize. 

Particularly since January, I have 
watched with concern the hazardous sit- 
uation developing in our economy. I 
have expressed my concern publicly in 
Oregon since January. I have hesitated 
to introduce legislation because I was 
hopeful my surmises would not be borne 
out and the economy, including forest 
products, would right itself. This has 
not been the case. Mr. ULLMAN has like- 
wise anticipated existing conditions and 
just recently has spoken out eloquently, 
forcefully, and persuasively. I concur. 

I now feel that there must be action. 
I fully sympathize with the complex sit- 
uation with which the President and his 
economic advisers have been wrestling. 
But the evidence I have collected in my 
own State compels me to act now. I rec- 
ognize there is disagreement among those 
who read the economic tea leaves, but 
judgments must be made and I have 
done so. 

I would hope that the undeniable criti- 
cal situation in respect to making avail- 
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able adequate funds for builders, partic- 
ularly residential builders, will be 
resolved. 

These bills introduced today will add 
to the arsenal of tools available to coun- 
teract a situation that threatens the well- 
being of the businessman, the home- 
owner, the consumer, and the architects 
and occupants of the Great Society. 

My letter to President Johnson follows: 

JULY 27, 1966. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am greatly disturbed 
at the prospects of an economic decline in 
the State of Oregon which appears to be not 
only imminent, but, perhaps, actually upon 
us. The two industries involved in my State 
are construction and woods products. 

Each mail brings accounts of unemployed 
carpenters, electricians, plumbers, laborers 
and other construction workers. Each mail 
brings reports of mills reducing their work 
force or cutting down on the number of 
shifts, or both, because the market for lum- 
ber products is becoming so restricted and 
lumber and plywood prices have fallen to the 
danger point. 

Each mail brings complaints from Savings 
and Loan Associations of an outflow of cap- 
ital attributable to the higher interest rates 
being paid by the banks and other attractive 
investment opportunities. The rate of hous- 
ing loans is way down and many Savings and 
Loan Associations have made no loans for 
several months. 

We are thus faced with a pocket of actual 
or potential depression at a time of general 
national prosperity. I know that you are 
aware of this problem because you mentioned 
it specifically the other morning when mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committees, in- 
cluding myself, conferred with you at the 
White House on the fiscal problems facing 
the Government at this time. 

I am asking for the support of the Admin- 
istration in taking affirmative steps now to 
correct the situation. 

I suggest, as an immediate step to assist 
the lumber industry, that instructions be 
issued to the Defense Department that pur- 
chases of lumber, and wood products for 
Viet Nam be made in this country rather 
than in any foreign area. At least, until 
such time as prices stabilize. Prices of ply- 
wood were around $70 and dimension lumber 
around $70-$72 prior to a huge purchase for 
Viet Nam which disrupted the market— 
forcing plywood up around $84 and dimen- 
sion up around $84-$86. Plywood today is 
about $58 and dimension in the 666-668 
area—prices having fallen drastically since 
the Vietnamese order. Government purchases 
of needed supplies could provide a stabilizing 
effect on production and employment. 

My colleague, Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
wrote to you on June 27 on the subject of 
high interest rates. He wrote again on July 
13. From his position as an experienced 
member of the Ways and Means Committee 
he is well qualified to and has exercised lead- 
ership in this area. I want to associate my- 
self with his remarks and urge the Admin- 
istration to consider and act on his sugges- 
tions. 

I intend to support the substitute for H.R. 
14026 passed out of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee within the last day or so 
as a constructive effort to relieve the pres- 
sure on the Savings and Loan Associations. 
I hope it will have the support of the Ad- 
ministration, I hope, further, steps can be 
taken consistent with the national interest 
to hold interest rates to such a level that 
these basic industries in my State and dis- 
trict will not only survive but enjoy the 
general prosperity of the rest of the country. 

I am prepared to respond to your request 
to hold the Federal budegt within the ap- 
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proximate limit of your $112 billion figure. 
Even before your request, I sought to elim- 
inate appropriations which, in my judgment, 
were of dubious value, or which might well 
be deferred until after the Vietnamese crisis 
had passed. Among those were subsidies to 
the arts, beautification, teacher corps and 
others. The question of financing the 
teacher corps is still open, and I hope that 
the Administration will withdraw its request 
for funding in the interest of holding the 
inflationary tendencies in check. Other 
items will occur to the Committee and again 
I assure you of my cooperation. 

Iam also prepared to, and will, join Con- 
gressman ULLMAN in introducing legislation 
suspending the 7% investment tax credit, 
to increase corporate income taxes and im- 
pose an excess profits tax. Limitations on 
consumer credit may be in order. Addi- 
tional authorization for mortgage support 
should be given to FNMA. 

Hopefully these steps will avold deficit 
financing of such dimensions as to be danger- 
ously inflationary and put the brake on 
expansion evenly across the economy rather 
than falling heavily on one or two industries. 

I recognize fully the fiscal complexities 
facing this Government. I assure you of 
my cooperation as we seek to avoid a deficit 
by limiting Government expenditures and 
imposing additional taxes as well as vol- 
untary restraints on the rapid expansion of 
the economy. I write this letter not by way 
of criticism but in an effort to be helpful. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. DUNCAN, 
Member of Congress. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENT TOLL SINCE 
89TH CONGRESS AMOUNTS TO 
NOTHING LESS THAN A DOMESTIC 
HIROSHIMA 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, the traf- 
fic accident toll since the 89th Congress 
convened on January 9, 1965, amounts to 
nothing less than a domestic Hiroshima. 

Here is the astounding summary for 
this period which was furnished me this 
morning by the National Safety Council: 

With the June figures now fairly firm, the 
total killed would be about 72,500. Traffic 
related injuries, disabling beyond the day of 
the accident, would be approximately two 
and one-half million. Perhaps 225,000 of 
these would be permanently disabling. 


This information shows that the traffic 
accident is an enemy within the gates of 
this Nation causing death, injury, and 
destruction to the victims; and bringing 
irremediable grief to the survivors just 
as effectively and absolutely as if hostile 
external forces were daily assaulting our 
people and taking this same toll. 

Our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has learned that some 
important things can be done right away 
to arrest and reverse this hideous trend. 

Two bills will reach the floor in the 
near future which provide a three- 
pronged counterattack: safety perform- 
ance standards for all motor vehicles; 
comprehensive research as to the cause 
and prevention of accidents, deaths, and 
injuries; and a program of grants-in-aid 
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to assist States in improving the safety 
of our driving environment. 

These bills fail to provide coordinated 
leadership for a national attack on the 
problem, although they aim at it. 

They fail to provide financial resources 
adequate to do the job or commensurate 
with the gravity and size of the problem. 

This Congress, before it adjourns, has 
the power to act and the duty to act. It 
should fix responsibility in the executive 
department and it should provide the re- 
sources for the job to be done. 

Should any domestic problem be given 
higher priority? I think not. 

We owe it to the American people to 
prevent the occurrence of more domestic 
Hiroshimas. 


COSTLY DELAYS 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my understanding that 
the crashes of certain airlines a few 
months ago that took the lives of many 
American citizens was attributed to the 
fact that jet engines have at least a 6- 
second delay before they respond. If 
this 6-second delay can cause the death 
of so many Americans, how can the 
American public continue to support the 
Democratic so-called Great Society when 
their unnecessary delays in reacting is 
causing the death of so many citizens 
both here at home and on foreign battle- 
fields. 

While our American boys are fighting 
freedom's battle against communism in 
the steaming hot jungles of Vietnam, it 
is a disgrace that the Democratic lead- 
ers are making excuses for other Ameri- 
cans that are causing so much trouble 
here at home. 

The goals of the Communists in coun- 
tries that have subverted have been to 
cause fighting in the streets, and to do 
everything possible to cause a lack of 
faith and confidence in the police forces. 

We now have leaders on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House calling for “black 
power.” Vice President HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY implied, during his speech to the 
National Association of Counties, in New 
Orleans, that the violence has his sanc- 
tion as an implement of protest. Sen- 
ator ROBERT KENNEDY said that it was 
pointless to tell the Negroes living in the 
northern slums to obey the law—the law 
is the enemy. The Senator’s solution— 
only massive antipoverty programs. He 
acknowledged there is stealing and 
grafting in the program, and further 
stated that people would just have to live 
with and understand it. These two gen- 
tlemen, believe it or not, have hopes of 
becoming the next Democratic President 
of the United States. You hear noth- 
ing from the double-standard Demo- 
crats who are more interested in wooing 
a few votes than in doing what is right. 
Our earthly father used the board on us, 
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and made us love him as he was teaching 
us the difference between right and 
wrong. 

Our so-called Great Society that is in 
charge of our Nation today, has kicked 
prayer and Bible reading out of the 
schools, and has evidently forgotten 
that this great Nation of ours was 
founded upon the foundation that God 
is the author of all freedom. 

They have ruled that a Communist has 
more rights here in our Nation than they 
do in Vietnam, as our Government 
through Ky has set up the ground rules 
for the promised election in Vietnam this 
fall with the understanding that the 
Communist cannot run for office there, 
and our Supreme Court has ruled that 
they can run in the United States. This 
is another typical Democrat double 
standard. 

The Democrats have been leaning to- 
ward the lawless elements in our country 
for a long time, and just recently 
through the appointment of “Little Abe 
Fortas” through the powerful Senate 
Judiciary Committee, lawlessness won 
control of the Supreme Court, and they 
ruled by Little Abe’s one vote to give the 
criminals of our country jurisdiction 
over the law enforcement officers and 
their only excuse is they are asking the 
criminals to be kind to his fellow man. 

I would ask—Where does the right of 
the people that break the laws of our 
land end, and the rights of the law abid- 
ing citizens begin? If our Founding 
Fathers could look at us today, I am sure 
their only recommendation would be to 
kick out some politicians and bring in a 
few statesmen. 

These are only a few of many such 
items that appeared in the July 28 Wash- 
ington Post. 

SNCC LEADER Gives “BLACK POWER” 
(By Dan Morgan) 

Stokely Carmichael went politicking last 

night at an Anacostia public housing proj- 
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ect on a platform of “black power,” home 
rule and the ouster of District School Su- 
perintendent Carl F. Hansen. 

“We've got to tell Johnson that if we don't 
get home rule we're going to disrupt this 
city completely,” said the leader of the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 

“The only people who can get home rule 
in this city are the black people,” Carmichael 
asserted. 

It was an old message to the community 
organizers and SNCC followers in the audi- 
ence of 150. But to some of the tenants of 
the Barry Farm project it was brand new. 

Some of the people sitting out on their 
front stoops last night said they had never 
heard of Stokely Carmichael. Others said 
they did not understand “black power.” 

Carmichael, fresh from a day on Capitol 
Hill with Rep. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, gave 
his explanation of the recently prevalent 
term by emphasizing the negative. 

It is not, he said, “the white press, which 
has messed up the minds of many Negroes 
who think it means shooting.” 

And it is not a school system with a white 
superintendent, Carmichael continued. 
That, he said, is “white power.” 

In his foray into the Barry Farm housing 
project, Carmichael also announced his in- 
tention of creating a broader-based SNCC 
capable of delivering “black power” from the 
grass roots. 

“We're going to have to go into the ghetto 
and find out what the people there want us 
to do,” he said over a bullhorn. 

Marion Barry’s Free D.C. movement spon- 
sored the rally. But many of those present 
had been brought out by welfare and housing 
groups organized with the help of the United 
Planning Organization. 

By no means everybody was unfamiliar 
with Carmichael, however. 

“Stokely, shake my baby’s hand,“ said a 
woman, 

“How many pounds of black are you,” the 
SNCC leader asked the child. 

In his speech, Carmichael warned against 
efforts to provide housing and schools for 
Negroes in the suburbs. 

“They are trying to split us up, move us 
out all over,” said Carmichael. In six years 
Negroes will control all major cities in this 
country ... if we stick together.” 


Crime increasing steadily, FBI says, but number of convictions is falling 
NUMBERS OF CRIMES PER 100,000 OF POPULATION 


Aggra- Larceny | Auto 
Metropolitan area Total Murder Rape | Robbery yaa Burglary | over $50 theft 
assau! 
2, 089 8.7 18. 0 126 234 677 625 401 
1,709 2.8 5.0 53 5⁴ 563 340 691 
2, 049 6.9 21,6 £44 188 638 417 532 
1,190 5.7 8.9 101 82 547 145 301 
2, 200 6.2 26.8 178 151 840 508 489 
8, 567 6.1 32.9 189 230 1,564 917 627 
1, 982 6.1 11.3 84 154 585 781 361 
1, 296 5.5 15.9 83 127 530 247 287 
1, 304 3.5 10.3 76 72 482 280 373 
1,917 7.9 20.7 130 136 915 338 369 
2, 539 4.3 13.7 130 133 1,171 569 518 
2,171 8.2 14,2 153 213 891 496 396 


Italic indicates highest rate in each category. 


Cars STOLEN ron SCLC, Courr HEARS 


ATLANTA, GA., July 27.—A defendant testi- 
fied in Federal Court today that he stole cars 
from rental agencies for use by officials of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference but that Justice Department lawyers 
told him they were afraid to act on the 
evidence. 

[It was not immediately ascertainable 
whether SCLC officials knew the cars were 
stolen.] 

Harold Belton Andrews, 43, of Moultrie, 
Ga., said in U.S. District Court he had turned 


over to the FBI information concerning four 
cars, three of which he obtained from out- 
side the State. He said he gave the informa- 
tion to Federal agents last Oct. 18 in Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 

Andrews testified that the evidence impli- 
cated several other persons, including Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., president of the 
SCLC, and one of King’s top aides, Hosea 
Williams. 

FBI agent Johnny M. Dyer of Columbia 
testified earlier about a statement Andrews 
gave him. Dyer said, “Andrews stated that 
Hosea Williams and Morris Finley told him 
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they wanted him to get a Lincoln for Dr. 
Martin Luther King. The price agreed on 
was $1,500.” 

Andrews then testified that the agent's 
testimony was true in every detail,” 

Both King and Williams were out of the 
city. Earlier, there had been published re- 
ports that the SCLC was linked with the 
stolen car case. King said in a statement 
then that questions did arise about one car 
owned by the SCLC but that the organiza- 
tion had cooperated with proper authorities. 

In Washington, a spokesman said, “the 
Justice Department can have no comment 
on a case now before a court.” 

Andrews, who has thinning gray hair, 
testified he had yolunteered to seek informa- 
tion on stolen cars for the FBI in 1962 and 
worked his way into the confidence of people 
involved in Atlanta in July, 1965. 

He said he worked through Finley and 
@ man named Charles Mize and was told the 
SCLC could use “all the new cars it could 
get.” 

Andrews testified that two Justice Depart- 
ment attorneys, whom he identified as “Mr. 
Cunningham and Mr. Belcher,” told him 
before a Federal grand jury met in Atlanta 
last March that none of the SCLC officials 
would be indicted. 

Andrews said the attorneys told him there 
would be “a revolution” in this country if 
they were indicted, “They were scared,” he 
added. 


WAGE BOARD BILL 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
existing procedure for fixing rates of pay 
for the nearly 600,000 blue-collar em- 
ployees of the Federal Government has 
resulted in so many instances of inequity 
within the same wage areas that there is 
an urgent need for reform. To bring this 
about I have introduced a bill which 
would, if enacted, accomplish uniformity 
of method and ultimately uniformity of 
rates of compensation for similar posi- 
tions. 

Determination of Federal wage-board 
pay rates by departments and agencies 
employing these blue-collar workers was 
originally based on legislation first en- 
acted in 1862. The act passed in that 
year authorized the Navy Department to 
fix pay rates for the so-called wage- 
board employees in the navy yards. 
That law is still in effect. Other military 
agencies established rates for their posi- 
tions administratively, but it is done by 
an Army-Air Force Wage Board for those 
two departments. The exact method dif- 
fers to some extent from that followed by 
Navy and as a result, some specific rates 
vary between these two systems within 
the same wage-survey area. More than 
75 percent of all these skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled manual jobs are subject to 
the authority of these two systems. 

There are about a dozen other agen- 
cies that establish wage rates for their 
blue-collar employees. Their methods 
to some extent parallel but still to some 
extent vary from the systems in the mili- 
tary agencies. As a result, their wage 
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rates are different within any given wage- 
survey area for the same type of work. 
Since duties and responsibilities of the 
same type of work are identical this 
similarity should be compensated by the 
same rates of pay for any similar posi- 
tion. To bring this about my bill would 
establish a uniform system which should 
result in equal pay for equal work with- 
in any one wage area. 

The first step in the direction of 
achieving this uniformity would be the 
establishment of a Federal departmental 
wage board. This Board would develop 
and maintain a uniform system of de- 
termining wage rates for jobs which 
match those in private industry. The 
Board of five members would be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor. Two 
of the members would represent recog- 
nized employee organizations which have 
a sizable membership in the Federal 
service. 

Wage Survey Committees, subject to 
the authority of the Wage Board, would 
adjudicate appeals from disputes re- 
ferred to the Board. These committees 
also would make the final determination 
of wage rates. An Employee Advisory 
Committee, designated by the Secretary 
of Labor, would include members chosen 
from nonsupervisory blue-collar employ- 
ees and from unions representive of these 
employees. 

Wage surveys conducted by the De- 
partmental Wage Board and by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics would provide 
the wage data needed to determine 
changes in existing wage-board rates of 
pay. These surveys would ordinarily be 
made by a single wage survey team in 
each survey district. 

There has in the past been consider- 
able dissatisfaction among these blue- 
collar employees with wage surveys on 
which their rates have been based. They 
have believed at times that the establish- 
ments surveyed have not been sufficiently 
representative. My bill provides that 
each wage-survey district would include 
an area which is large enough to obtain 
wage data which would properly reflect 
the wages in large industries as well as 
conditions which more nearly resemble 
those in the Federal Civil Service. 

Upon the completion of each survey, 
the wage data collected would be re- 
viewed for its accuracy and sent on to 
Washington for final analysis and de- 
termination of the extent to which the 
data substantiate changes in existing 
wage rates. Thus at each step in the 
wage-fixing procedure, there would be 
uniformity of action that would result 
in the same rate for those positions 
which have been evaluated as being 
equivalent in content. 


FEDERAL FORCE 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WALKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is the testimony 
in opposition to the civil rights bill of 
1966, by Mr. Tyre Taylor, general coun- 
sel for the Southern States Industrial 
Council, an organization dedicated to 
the principles of conservatism and con- 
stitutional government. 

I feel that this statement made before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on July 
7, 1966, should have the immediate at- 
tention of each Member of this body. 

The article follows: 

OPPOSING THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL OF 1966 

At its Annual Meeting held at Sea Island, 
Georgia on May 23-25, 1966, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Council unanimously approved 
the following statement on Federal Force 
bills: 

“The Council profoundly resents the ac- 
tion of Congress in passing, and the Supreme 
Court in upholding, P.L. 89-110, the so-called 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. Born of hate, 
hysteria and hypocrisy, this law reimposes 
Reconstruction on certain states of the South 
with no appeal to the local courts. It does 
this by requiring these states to entreat 
Federal authorities for approval of local laws 
before they can become effective. 

“The Council opposes so-called Federal 
Civil Rights legislation as a further unwar- 
ranted encroachment by the Federal govern- 
ment upon the rights of the individual citi- 
zen, the state and local communities. It 
also opposes—and for the same reason 
executive action in this area.“ 

In opposing the so-called Civil Rights bill 
of 1966, I shall confine my remarks primarily 
to the potential impact of Title IV upon the 
rights of the individual citizen and home 
owner. To be sure, there are other pro- 
visions of the bill, including Federal jury- 
packing, to which the Council strongly ob- 
jects, but Title IV is of such transcendent 
importance and significance that I have de- 
cided to confine this discussion to it alone. 

I 

The invoking the Constitution of the 
United States in this strange day and time, 
one has the uncomfortable—not to say 
frightening—feeling that he may be invok- 
ing a dead document: That—on the road to 
Federal tyranny and under the guise of 
adapting this once basic set of principles to 
changing times and conditions—we may well 
have already passed the point of no return. 
Stil—and notwithstanding the murderous 
beating it has taken in recent years at the 
hands of those who were sworn to defend and 
uphold it—and dead or only moribund—it’s 
the only Constitution we have or are likely to 
have. So—today—and somewhat like a 
sleep walker—I go through the ritual of ap- 
pealing to its provisions for whatever such 
appeal may be worth. 

1 

Although—and except for the welfare 
clause—the preamble of the Constitution 
has never been regarded as the source of any 
substantive powers conferred on the govern- 
ment of the United States, we may properly 
and appropriately refer to it to determine the 
Framers' purpose in drafting it and the peo- 
ple’s purpose in ordaining and establishing 
it. And from this we learn that, while they 
had a number of purposes in mind, one of 
the most important was: 

“To promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of Liberty, to ourselves 
and our posterity . . .” 

What are the “blessings of Liberty” as the 
term is here used? Undoubtedly one of the 
major purposes was the protection of the 
major freedom of the individual to acquire, 
own, and dispose of property. While many 
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things have changed since his day (1723 
1780) and the property right is not an abso- 
lute right, the eminent Jurist Blackstone 
recognized the reality and legal significance 
of the property right when he observed: 

“There is nothing which so generally 
strikes the imagination, and engages the af- 
fection of mankind, as the right of property; 
or that sole... dominion which one man 
claims and exercises over the external things 
of the world, in total exclusion of the right 
of any other individual in the universe.” 

Many of the framers of the Constitution 
were lawyers and students of Blackstone. 
Indeed, in many parts of the country his 
famous Commentaries were the only source 
of knowledge of English law. Hence we may 
suppose that many of the lawyers who were 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
shared his view of the nature and value of 
the property right. In any event, they erect- 
ed numerous safeguards of this right in the 
body of the Constitution itself. For ex- 
ample: 

The Third Amendment prohibits the quar- 
tering of any soldier, in time of peace, in any 
private home without the owner's consent. 

The Fourth Amendment declares and seeks 
to protect the right of the people to be secure 
in their houses as well as in their persons, 
papers and effects. 

The Fifth Amendment provides that no 
person shall be deprived of his property with- 
out due process of law and that private 
property shall not be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 

The Fourteenth Amendment prohibits 
each state from depriving any person of 
property without due process of law. 

Clearly—and if words still have their long- 
accepted meaning—Title IV of S. 3296, if en- 
acted, would be in flagrant violation of both 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution. It 
would destroy the right to the free use and 
disposal of residential property. The private 
owner would no longer have a free choice in 
selecting a buyer. In the opinion of eminent 
lawyers, the seller would no longer have free- 
dom of choice as to sales price or conditions 
of sale. The landlord could not exercise his 
own free will in selecting the tenants who 
would share his home with him. It would 
inject the element of compulsion *—legal co- 
ercion—between a property owner and the 
person with whom he would do business. 
And having once offered to sell, the seller 
could not thereafter change his mind.“ 

It is said that Title IV of this bill is ad- 
dressed to the controversy—and, in our view, 
it is a strictly phony controversy—between 
human rights and property rights. Since 
when, one may fairly ask, have property 
rights ceased to be—almost preeminently— 
human rights? 

More to the point, since when have prop- 
erty rights ceased to be the very foundation 
of human freedom which, next to life itself, 
is the supreme human right? 

I disagree with Liberal Columnist Walter 
Lippmann on most things, but on this phony 


But in those areas where the property 
right has been limited, there has been a tan- 
gible real harm from which society had to be 
protected. Example: Zoning laws. 

If the seller insisted upon exercising free- 
dom of choice, he could be hailed into Fed- 
eral Court and the Court, sitting without 
jury, could order the sale or rental of prop- 
erty to a person not the seller’s choice. The 
Court could assess damages without limit. 
If a complainant alleges that he cannot af- 
ford a lawyer, the Court could furnish him 
one free. The Attorney General would be 
empowered to intervene in any case at his 
own discretion. 

*Mr. Katzenbach contends that, when a 
home is offered for sale to the public,” the 
seller has made a commitment to see the 
transaction through. 
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Human Rights vs. Property Rights issue he 
makes sense. He is quoted by Senator SPARK- 
MAN as having said that 

“The only dependable foundation of per- 
sonal liberty is the personal economic secu- 
rity of private property.. . Private prop- 
erty was the original source of freedom. It 
is still its main bulwark.” 


m 

This thoroughly mischievous bill flies in 
the face of all Anglo-American concepts of 
property ownership. What is its supposed 
legal justification? 

Mr. Katzenbach says that it's the consti- 
tutional power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce: That the movement of people, money 
and building materials is hampered by racial 
discrimination in housing. The distin- 
guished Chairman of this Subcommittee has 
demolished this argument by listing three 
situations in which it could not possibly be 
true: 

“Suppose a widow, whose only income 
consists of Social Security payments, wishes 
to supplement that income,” the Chairman 
asks “She rents a room to one of her own 
race, Where is the Interstate Commerce?” 

“Suppose the man who owns the house 
and lot next door to his home sells it to a 
friend. Where is the Interstate Commerce? 
And why should the federal government 
care? 

“Suppose the manager of a home for re- 
tired Methodist ministers refused to negoti- 
ate with a retired Baptist minister for the 
rental of an apartment. Where is the In- 
terstate Commerce? And anyway” the 
Chairman concludes, “What business is it of 
ours?” 

Others suggest that this proposed inva- 
sion of rights rests upon the “due process” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.“ In- 
terpretation of that right has uniformly 
been that it applies only to action by state 
agencies, and not to those of individuals. 

What is the legal basis of this proposal? 
There is no legal basis and it should be 
rejected. I close with this statement by 
Senator HOLLAND. 

‘The truth of the matter is that Title IV 
would destroy the freedom of all for gov- 
ernment control of all. It would replace 
the judgment of free men with the judg- 
ment of the State.” 


ARE WE BUILDING A SPACE-AGE 
MAGINOT LINE? 


Mr, REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Bos WILSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, are 
we building a space-age Maginot line? 
Is our interest in bigger and better mis- 
siles blinding us to the danger that lies 
in the murky depths off our shores? 

Victory in every war has involved use 
of the sea lanes, in some form or other. 
Today, the submarine has been devel- 
oped into an engine of destruction whose 
range has been dramatically extended by 
the missile. Not only does the sub- 
marine pose a danger to shipping, it 
poses a danger to inland cities. With 
oceans, seas and gulf on three sides, the 


Nor shall any state deprive any person 
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United States is particularly susceptible 
to mass attack by submarine. 

The possibility of nuclear war by sub- 
marine is probably remote. But, since 
98 percent of U.S. war supplies are car- 
ried by water, the submarine poses a 
grim threat to our vital mastery of the 
lanes of shipping. During a recent 6- 
month period, more than 2.3 million 
metric tons of cargo and 70,000 passen- 
gers were shipped to Vietnam. Alaska, 
the Hawaiian Islands, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, the Canal Zone, Okinawa, Iceland, 
the Azores, Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia—the list could go on and on, of 
states and nations that are dependent 
upon the sea for their economic well- 
being. 

Since its inception, the submarine has 
advanced, and expanded the theaters of 
war with its far-ranging capabilities. 
With atom engines divorcing it from the 
cumbersome trappings of supply ships, 
the “sub” has the world as its ocean. 

During World War II, Gen. George C. 
Marshall wrote to the Navy’s Admiral 
King, in June of 1942: 

The losses by submarines off our Atlantic 
seaboard and in the Caribbean now threaten 
our entire war effort. . I am fearful that 
another month or two of this will so cripple 
our means of transport that we will be un- 
able to bring sufficient men and planes to 
bear against the enemy in critical theatres 
to exercise a determining influence on the 
war. 


Although Germany entered the war 
with only 39 operating submarines, it was 
not until 1943 that the United States was 
able to drive the U-boat wolfpacks from 
the Atlantic and Caribbean areas. 

Also during World War I, the 16,000 
men who served in our own submarine 
force were responsible for sinking 5 
million tons of Japanese shipping, plus 
diverting naval forces away from crucial 
Pacific attack areas. 

Submarines can maximize the most 
military advantage from a small amount 
of manpower. It required 950 ocean 
escorts and 2,200 aircraft to cut German 
submarine depredation to sustainable 
levels during World War II, yet the Ger- 
mans never had more than 40,000 men 
engaged in submarine warfare. Vice 
Adm. C. E. Weakley states: 

The strength of the modern submarine as 
a combat vehicle lies in the concealment 
provided by prolonged submergence; in her 
mobility at sustained high speed while sub- 
merged; in her ability to pack a big punch 
in a small package; and in her power to vary 
her depth to suit the local sonar conditions, 
either to improve her concealment or to im- 
prove the performance of her sensors. 


Some idea of the immensity of the task 
of deterring the submarine can be 
gleaned from the simple geography of the 
globe. There are 137 million square miles 
of ocean water. Even with some of it 
choked with ice, and some too shallow for 
submarine operation, the vastness of the 
underwater ranges available to undersea 
craft is apparent. 

The weapon, the antiweapon, the bet- 
ter weapon, and the better antiweapon 
cycle has been particularly operational 
during the past decades in the develop- 
ment of the submarine. The advent of 
the nuclear Polaris submarine has trans- 
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formed concepts of warfare. Even 
should nonnuclear warfare be the rule, 
missiles with conventional warheads 
could wreak havoc on military and indus- 
trial targets far inland. These missiles, 
launched from a constantly flitting 
launching pad, that slides silently into 
the protective canyons of the ocean, could 
not be answered with ICBM’s, gunfire, or, 
in most cases, bombing. 

The concept of limited nuclear war- 
fare—missiles or rockets with controlled 
nuclear warheads, makes the convoy con- 
cept of World War II nearly academic. 
A tightly grouped convoy would be a sit- 
ting duck for the destructive, explosive 
and radioactive havoc of the smallest 
nuclear missile. 

Do we face a threat from the sub- 
marine today? Most definitely, accord- 
ing to naval authorities. The Soviet 
Union has the largest tonnage in its 
submarine fleet of more than 400 boats 
in history. Many are old, conventional, 
with limited range. However, in service 
and being built are long-range, highly 
modern, missile-carrying submarines 
that pose a deadly threat to our security. 

They have a conventional diesel-elec- 
tric long-range submarine. They have 
the Golf class which has three missile- 
firing tubes, and now ranges off both the 
Atlantic and Pacific shores of the United 
States. 

The Russians’ Whisky class is a 
streamlined, conventionally powered 
boat, suspected of being an air-breath- 
ing cruising missile launcher. 

The top of the Soviet submarine line 
is their November class, nuclear-pro- 
pelled, fast, and designed as a defense 
weapon to destroy shipping and other 
submarines. 

It is obvious from reports of our mili- 
tary men, that the Communists are de- 
pending heavily upon the submarine for 
defense and possible offense. It would be 
tragic should we pour our billions into 
missile silos when the attack would come 
from the sea and render our missiles in- 
effective. 

Our own antisubmarine force is ag- 
gressive, alert, and determined. It is also 
operating under the handicap of a re- 
stricted budget, heightened by the Viet- 
nam war, which demands huge expendi- 
tures for the conventional weaponry of 
ground, jungle battle. 

I urge my colleagues to investigate the 
submarine menace. I believe that due 
to our being surrounded by water that we 
are peculiarly vulnerable to sneak attack 
by undersea craft. What would happen 
if some Sunday morning around 5 
o'clock, 100 submarines would surface off 
each of our three coasts, missiles poised 
to hit with pinpoint accuracy cities as 
far inland as 1,000 miles? This threat is 
not immediate, but it is certainly the ob- 
jective of the capability being built right 
now by unfriendly nations of this world. 

We have good antisubmarine weapons. 
But their task is almost as endless as the 
legendary Sisyphus, who was doomed to 
eternally push a rock up a hill, only to 
have it roll down again. As the subma- 
rine becomes more deadly, as its means 
of detection multiply, as its range in- 
creases, the job of antisubmarine forces 
expands in geometric proportion. 
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We have nuclear carriers, whose planes 
can spread out fanlike to scan the seas 
for submarines. Unfortunately, we have 
planes that are relatively slow and with 
a range too short for today’s needs. We 
need replacements for these planes to 
give the carriers the potent punch they 
need. 

The nuclear submarine of today is 
tenacious. It must be destroyed, or it 
will destroy. We need more and more 
advanced sonar and detection systems. 
We need more HUK—hunter-killer— 
submarine groups that, combined with 
airpower, can break up groups of enemy 
submarines. 

We need all-purpose destroyers, ca- 
pable of detecting submarines at long 
range, carrying the means to destroy 
them, and protection against aircraft for 
themselves. 

We need new, more reliable torpedoes 
with sophisticated sensory devices. We 
need complete maps of the ocean's en- 
vironment” to determine where subma- 
rines can operate most effectively. This 
will require a heavy oceanography effort, 
substantially more than the present ad- 
ministration has been willing to venture. 

We face the dilemma posed by our role 
as protector of the free world. While we 
must commit manpower, technical sup- 
port and billions of dollars toward halt- 
ing the advance of communism in Asia, 
our enemies can proceed on a well-fi- 
nanced, orderly program of beefing up 
their attack submarines, their antisub- 
marine defenses and their plans for map- 
ping the ocean and plotting areas of at- 
tack and submarine concentration. 
They are virtually free of expense in the 
war in Vietnam, aside from sending some 
war weaponry, from which they gain 
valuable test experience at a minimum 
risk of men and materials. 

Meanwhile, we must carry forward a 
going war and preparation and deter- 
rence against any future war. We must 
not lose our determination to do both of 
these sizable tasks. 

Rear Adm. Constantine A. Karaberis 
has stated: 

In the position that the United States now 
occupies in the world we cannot know when 
a confrontation may occur. We cannot focus 
on any one particular period in the future. 
Rather, we must maintain the highest pos- 
sible state of readiness now and over the long 
term. 


I refer my colleagues to the magazine 
“Grumman Horizons,” volume 6, No. 1, 
for 1966, which presents a complete out- 
line of the submarine threat, our present 
efforts and future needs. We are dealing 
with survival—and there can be no 
greater priority in our defense posture. 


CONGRESS SHOULD DENOUNCE 
POSSIBLE TRIAL OF AMERICAN 
AIRMEN IN NORTH VIETNAM 
Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my remarks 

at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, of grave 
concern to Members of Congress and, 
indeed, every American citizen is the 
news that U.S. military personnel are 
being help captive in Vietnam. It has 
been implied that the captured American 
airmen might be brought to trial by the 
Communist regime of North Vietnam. 
For this reason I have joined my col- 
leagues in introducing a House concur- 
rent resolution to make clear that the 
people of the United States condemn any 
trial, punishment, or execution of these 
servicemen. 

Our strong and unwavering position in 
this matter must be forthrightly com- 
municated to the leadership of North 
Vietnam and to the governments of for- 
eign countries which lend aid and com- 
fort to Communist aggression in South 
Vietnam. Unless the Communist re- 
gime of North Vietnam adheres to the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949, the accepted 
concepts of international law and stand- 
ards of international behavior, the op- 
portunity for achievement of a just and 
secure peace in Vietnam and southeast 
Asia will be diminished. 

Therefore, every effort must be made 
to prevent Hanoi from undertaking in- 
humanitarian acts in connection with the 
captured American servicemen. It is my 
earnest desire that the Congress will take 
expeditious action to dramatize the con- 
viction and concern of the American 
people in this crucial situation. 


NEW YORK MEDICAID — “THE 
GREAT TREASURY ROBBERY OF 
1966” 


Mr, REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana (Mr. Battin] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
newsletter of June 24, 1966, I discussed 
the New York State Medicaid program. 
Since that time I have had numerous re- 
quests for copies and under unanimous 
consent I place it in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Dear Friends: The total welfare state may 
be nearer than we think. A bulletin pub- 
lished by the Mount Sinai Hospital of New 
York announces that for most New Yorkers, 
the finest complete medical care is now free!" 
A note in the bulletin adds that: 

“This is new and in addition to the Medi- 
care Program of the Federal Government.“ 

The bulletin goes into minute detai) of 
how most New Yorkers unless your income 
is considerably above the national average” 
will be entitled to the total cost of almost 
all medical care, services and supplies which 
will be “fully paid for by your state.” 

Any person of any age may apply under 
the new state law which the bulletin points 
out enacts a “dramatic change in the tradi- 
tional relationships between patients, doc- 
tors, hospital and state.” It also proclaims 
the (apparent) glad tidings that “from now 
on, you are financially responsible only for 
your wife or husband and children under 21 
years old. You are no longer financially re- 
sponsible for the medical expenses of your 
parents.” 
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Also in the announcement was a break- 
down of wage brackets and eligibility which 
extended to a family of six with a net income 
of $8,550 and this was net income less Federal 
and state income taxes and health insurance 
premiums. 

Actually, New York has had a very liberal 
state medical assistance program for some- 
time, but has now lowered the eligibility 
requirements and added almost complete 
medical benefits including the cost of trans- 

portation necessary to obtain care and 
services. 

Under provisions of the Medicare bill 
passed last year, the Federal government will 
pay a good part of the New York State pro- 
gram. Several other states have similar pro- 
grams although none are as extensive as the 
New York plan. Other states have applied 
and, unless Congress plugs some loopholes 
in the Federal assistance provisions of the 
Medicare legislation, original estimates of 
the cost to the Treasury will have to be re- 
vised upward by more than $500 million a 
year, and that could be only a start. 

The New York plan does not completely 
socialize medicine, but leaves little to be 
done before those who must foot the bill 
will demand at least equal treatment. The 
expanded New York program alone will add 
something like $100 million in Federal cost 
to the Medicare program. Other states are 
not likely to stand by and watch as New 
York drains the Treasury but will, as several 
already have, demand their shares. 

Of course this plan is also costing the State 
of New York a tremendous amount in tax 
money in a state where taxes and more taxes 
seem to be the order of the day. 

New York subway riders are subsidized by 
the state and city government and business 
and industry, including the New York Stock 
Exchange, threaten to leave the area if taxes 
continue to rise, But rather than providing 
necessary medical assistance to those who 
cannot afford to pay, New York law extends 
total benefits to millions who have an annual 
income of about three times what the Presi- 
dent has set as the poverty level in the Great 
Society war on poverty. 

The New York plan should be called the 
great Treasury robbery of 1966 and if adopted 
by other states could break the Treasury. 

Sincerely, 
Jim Battin. 


FLEXIBLE LEAD-ZINC QUOTA BILL 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Sxusitz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, for a 
good many years we have asked for, been 
promised, and still await a long-range 
minerals policy for our natural resource 
industries. In the meantime, an indus- 
try in my State and one important to 
many States, the mining of lead and 
zinc, has suffered from rapidly changing 
cycles of price and supply caused by a 
lack of appropriate import controls. We 
have proposed to correct this with legis- 
lation but, to date, have had no encour- 
agement from executive agencies. 

Today I join with other interested col- 
leagues in introducing a flexible lead- 
zine import quota bill designed to serve 
as a deterrent should we again face the 
possibility of excessive imports. We do 
this as an action necessary while we 
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await the enactment of a minerals pol- 
icy by our Government. 

The industry has operated during the 
last 14% years at reasonable and sta- 
bilized prices that encouraged both pro- 
duction and consumption of both metals. 
We hope this continues but, with expan- 
sion of supplies abroad and particularly 
for zinc in Canada, we can see the need 
for a quota plan on the books now, to 
become effective when or if metal stocks 
in the United States reach abnormal 
levels. The bill we introduce today does 
this and has the active endorsement of 
essentially all the domestic mining and 
smelting industry. Furthermore, the leg- 
islation has a term of 5 years to give the 
Congress and the executive department 
an opportunity to examine the need for 
continuing the plan and also to assess 
its operation if called into action. I 
urge speedy consideration and approval 
to assure continuing stability of this im- 
portant industry. 


THE INDIANS’ STAKE IN 
GRAND CANYON 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in a des- 
perate effort to gain sympathy for their 
scheme to sacrifice the beauty of the 
Grand Canyon in exchange for two un- 
necessary and uneconomic hydroelectric 
projects, promoters of the central Ari- 
zona project have resorted to blue sky 
promises designed to attract the support 
of American Indians. 

So far as substance is concerned, the 
picture as presented may as well have 
been etched on the shifting sands, and 
those of us who through the years have 
fought for better opportunities for our 
Indian friends are resentful of this tactic. 

In response to the appeal, which in- 
cluded the generous offer to change the 
name of Bridge Canyon to Hualapai, Mr. 
George Rocha, chairman of the Hualapai 
Council, wrote an excellent letter based 
upon the information given to him by 
propagandists for the proposed dams. I 
include this letter, along with a reply 
from Mr. Jeffrey Ingram, Southwest rep- 
resentative of the Sierra Club, in the 
Recorp. I urge my colleagues to peruse 
the contents of both letters very care- 
fully. 

The letters follow: 

HUALAPAI TRIBAL COUNCIL, 
Peach Springs, Ariz., June 30, 1966. 

Dran FRIEND: My people have lived in iso- 
lation and poverty so long that we have al- 
most forgotten how to hope for a better way. 
The progress and prosperity of the Nation 
have not touched our lives. Our world is the 
canyon country of the Colorado River in Ari- 
zona. There are no jobs for us. We have no 
business to run and no resources to sell, but 
now there is a new hope for us. I will tell 
you about it because we need your help to 
make the dreams of my people come true. 

The Congress of the United States has a 
bill before it to build a dam on the Colorado 
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River in Bridge Canyon, a part of our Reser- 
vation. It will be called Hualapai Dam and 
it will make a beautiful lake in our canyon, 
far removed from the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park. A good road will be built from 
Peach Springs to the lake. Thousands of 
people will come to take boat rides on the 
lake and to fish in it, and we plan to make a 
fine place for them to stay and to sell them 
the supplies they will need. This will make 
jobs and business for us and we will not be a 
poor and forgotten people any longer. The 
dam and the lake and the road across our 
Reservation are the only hope we have of 
ever being able to help ourselves out of our 
ancient misery into a better life and into 
the main stream of our Great America. 

All we ask you to do if you want to help us 
is to write a letter to your Congressmen and 
ask them to vote “Yes” for Hualapai Dam. 
It is in a Bill called H.R. 4671—The Colorado 
River Basin Project Act. 

We need your help now. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE ROCHA, 
Chairman. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
July 8, 1966. 
Mr. GEORGE ROCHA, 
Chairman, Hualapai Tribal Council, 
Peach Springs, Ariz. 

Dear Mr. Rocha: Your recent letter has 
touched me and many others in the Sierra 
Club deeply. I feel that you should know of 
what we believe to be our basic agreement. 

We are both concerned about people; we 
are both moved by a reverence for the land, 
and a belief that man loses contact with the 
natural world at the peril of his spiritual 
health. It is quite possible that the Indians 
in the Southwest have much to teach Amer- 
icans in general about this belief. The Taos 
Pueblo in its effort to regain title of its sacred 
land around Blue Lake, the Navajos in their 
determination to open their land without 
lowering its value, the White Mountain 
Apaches in their decision to devote a section 
of their reservation to wilderness; these are 
current examples of the way that the South- 
western Indians have demonstrated, in the 
midst of a world too often devoted to short- 
term gain, their hope that the land and the 
people can mutually benefit each other. 

The Sierra Club holds this hope firmly: 
The land can be enhanced by the love of peo- 
ple who respect it; people can be refreshed 
by land which has not been wounded or 
scarred for limited purposes. 

In this particular case, I do not believe our 
conflict to be basic. The condition of your 
tribe as you describe it is deplorable. It is 
shameful that those who knew of your plight 
and might have helped you in past years 
turned their faces away from you. I sincerely 
hope that those who rush in with their help 
now have more than their own ends in view. 

I do wish that the National Park for the 
Grand Canyon could originally have included 
the whole of the Canyon. As you know, the 
Peach Springs-Diamond Creek Canyon was 
once a mecca for visitors to the Canyon be- 
fore the South Rim was chosen for full devel- 
opment. What a difference it would have 
made to your people if instead of closing off 
the lower part of the Grand Canyon, the Fed- 
eral Government had opened it up back in 
1920. 

That is a lost opportunity; now there is a 
new one—the hope that you can benefit from 
the construction of Hualapai Bridge Canyon 
dam & reservoir. But this new opportunity 
is hollow. Hollow because by destroying part 
of a unique piece of Creation, the dam will 
be destructive of those spiritual values that, 
as you know so well, can come only from land 
which affords peace and the chance for man 
to conceive of his wholeness. You above all 
must feel that since recreation in the reser- 
voir will be in motorboats, that their me- 
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chanical racket in that narrow gorge will cut 
off forever the chance to enjoy the quiet of 
the Canyon & the chance to enjoy the sounds 
that are natural to it. Surely you must 
know, with your long history in the region, 
how foolish it would be to sacrifice that part 
of the inner gorge, when in only about a cen- 
tury—a moment to your tribe—the reservoir 
area will be silted in, becoming a phreato- 
phyte jungle. Thus would all people be de- 
prived of opportunity to know this land as 
it should be. 

Let me emphasize my anger at the shoddy 
treatment you have received up to this point. 
Let me also strongly state that I believe that 
both your tribe and the Canyon can be saved, 
and therefore I urge, in the name of all the 
people—who need this piece of undefiled 
land—that we work together. I believe that 
your entranceway to the Canyon need not be 
spoiled for your and all other Americans to 
benefit from it. I therefore ask you to turn 
away from those who tell you that this de- 
structive, unnecessary project will help you; 
to realize that these are the same people who 
ignored you for so long; to turn to the 
Canyon itself, which if it is left unimpaired, 
can forever be a tangible resource for your 
people and a spiritual resource for all people. 

JEFFREY INGRAM, 
Southwest Representative, Sierra Club. 


URGENCY AT TOCKS ISLAND 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the Congress approved the establishment 
of the Delaware Water Gap National 
Recreation Area in the States of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, commonly re- 
ferred to as Tocks Island, which is the 
first national park to be estabiished east 
of the Mississippi River. 

The approval of this park has touched 
off a land speculation war among devel- 
opers which is most regrettable since 
they are fully aware of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s intention to acquire the entire 
area for creation of the new park. 

Plans to develop the area have been 
widely publicized, and maps showing the 
boundaries of the park and the area of 
the dam to be constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers are available to all con- 
cerned. 

Unfortunately, these park plans seem 
to have given impetus to some real estate 
men and land developers eager to make 
a “fast buck” at Uncle Sam’s expense, 
knowing full well that it will take 6 to 
10 years for the Federal Government to 
complete acquisition of the land involved. 
They are pushing ahead with develop- 
ment plans, subdividing more land than 
their sales warrant, in preparation for 
the time that they will be able to demand 
a higher price from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Recently the Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished an article pointing out the prob- 
lem evolving out of the delay in obtain- 
ing the necessary funds for acquisition 
of lands for the park. Also, the Sunday 
Star-Ledger of Newark, N.J., has ex- 
pressed concern about making Tocks 
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Island a paradise for promoters. These 
articles are included as a part of my 
remarks and I commend them to you for 
careful reading. 

In an effort to ease this situation, I 
have introduced a bill which would per- 
mit the Delaware River Basin Commis- 
sion, being composed of representatives 
from the States of New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware, to enter 
into a contract with the Department of 
the Interior, to advance funds to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the purpose 
of expediting land acquisition at Tocks 
Island, which would be repaid to the 
Commission from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act over a period of 
years. 

I am hopeful that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs will consider 
this bill, H.R. 15193, prior to the adjourn- 
ment of this Congress. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Wall Street Journal] 
COSTLY PLAYGROUNDS—DEVELOPERS Drive Ur 

Price or LAND PICKED FOR NEW NATIONAL 

PARKS—FUNDS Now AUTHORIZED LIKELY To 

FALL SHORT; REAL EstaTE MEN Call. U.S, 

PLANS VAGUE—SUBDIVISIONS AT TOCKS 

ISLAND 

(By Douglas Bedell) 

WALLPACK CENTER, N.J.—This sylvan com- 
munity is at the heart of an area that is 
scheduled to become a national park within 
easy reach of 30 million Eastern seaboard 
residents. Officially designated the Delaware 
Water Gap National Recreation Area but 
commonly called 'Tocks Island, the park will 
embrace 72,000 acres of lakes, forests and 
hills. It will offer city dwellers swimming, 
boating, trout fishing, camping, hiking and 
glimpses of white-tailed deer, beaver and rac- 
coon, 

Pay a visit here today, however, and you 
would never know a national park was in the 
making. Up on nearby Blue Ridge Moun- 
tain, within the boundaries of the planned 
park, private developers are bulldozing a new 
road and clearing homesites: A hemlock 
swamp, envisioned by park planners as the 
climax of a hiking trail, has just been 
drained as the basin for a lake for the use of 
cottage owners. Salesmen are peddling 
choice lakefront lots in the growing summer 
colony of Blue Mountain Lakes for $5,500 
each, and the developers are registering new 
blocks of subdivisions with the Wallpack 
township clerk. 

All this activity is causing frustration and 
deep concern in Washington. While Federal 
planners have picked sites for a series of new 
recreation areas near urban centers to round 
out the national park system, funds for land 
acquisition have been slow in coming. 


PRESIDENT ACTS 


Meanwhile, speculation and continued de- 
velopment of the very acreage the Govern- 
ment hopes to buy have become so exten- 
sive that U.S. officials fear rapidly rising costs 
may force cutbacks in plans for the parks 
unless a lid can be put on prices or the Gov- 
ernment can move faster to buy the park- 
lands. The seriousness with which the prob- 
lem is regarded in Washington is underscored 
by President Johnson’s recent directive that 
an interagency task force study ways of pre- 
venting “artificial price spirals” in the pur- 
chase of acreage for parks. 

Even at the price levels originally antici- 
pated, the new additions to the park system 
would be costly. Congress has approved the 
spending of $160 million for the Tocks Is- 
land park and others at such spots as Cape 
Cod, Mass., the Point Reyes seashore near 
San Francisco and the Padre Island sea- 
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shore in Texas. But this amount may be 
“only about half of what it’s going to take 
to buy the land,” says Edward C. Crafts, 
director of the Interior Department's Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation. Proposals also are 
pending to acquire additional park areas at 
the Indiana Dunes on Lake Michigan near 
Chicago, the Sleeping Bear Dunes in Michi- 
gan, the Oregon Dunes on the Pacific and 
the Redwoods park in California. 

Land for the new parks is supposed to be 
purchased through the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund, which went into operation 
last year. The fund is built up from park 
entry fees, charges for camp site utilities, a 
tax on motor boat fuels and sales of surplus 
Government real estate. But money isn’t 
piling up fast enough to underwrite all the 
new parks at once. 


CAUGHT IN A “BIND” 


“We thought we had a fully thought out 
policy of acquisition authorization and the 
Land and Water Fund to pay for it,” says 
Walter Pozen, assistant to Interior Secretary 
Udall. “But good faith estimates of what 
the land should cost have proven totally 
inadequate. There's such a great demand 
and such a last-minute opportunity to ac- 
quire these vast needed areas that we just 
have to act now. That's the bind we're in.” 

There is a basic difference between the 
efforts to put together national parks today 
and the creation of parks in the past, and 
this difference underlies the price spiral in 
park lands. Parks such as Yellowstone in 
the West or the Great Smokies in the East 
were created from Federal or state-owned 
lands, But most of the new parks will have 
to be carved out of privately held acreage. 
And this land, located as it is around exist- 
ing natural recreation attractions, was al- 
ready appreciating in value before Congress 
staked it out for the new parks. 

All the financial problems facing park 
planners are well illustrated here at Tocks 
Island. Plans call for the creation by 1975 
of a 40-mile-long belt of park straddling the 
Delaware River as it flows between New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. The park, a one or 
two-hour drive from New York City and Phil- 
adelphia, would run from the northwest cor- 
ner of New Jersey to the Delaware Water 
Gap, a rock-faced gash in the Kittatinny 
Mountains through which the Delaware flows. 
The focus of the park would be a 37-mile- 
long lake that would be formed behind a 
flood-control dam to be built at Tocks Island, 
three miles upstream from the Delaware 
Water Gap. Ambitious as these plans may 
sound, some Federal officials fear that the 
Tocks Island project may prove too small for 
the 10 million visitors a year expected to be 
using it by 1980. 


THE LARGEST SUM 


Congress has authorized a long-term out- 
lay of $37,412,000 to acquire the land for the 
Tocks Island park, the largest sum it has 
ever approved for a recreation area. But 
though the bill establishing the park was 
passed last September, the first steps toward 
acquiring the land weren’t taken till July 1. 
Since then the Government has appraised 
lots at Hidden Lake, a 390-acre development 
on the Pennsylvania side of the park, and ex- 
pects to have most of this land purchased 
by September. Hidden Lake is a relatively 
small development, however, and the big 
question is whether the funds authorized 
will cover all the land slated for inclusion 
in the park. 

In all fiscal 1967 the funds available for 
land purchase will total $6.3 million; to 
scrape together this amount it was necessary 
to switch $2.3 million from $10 million set 
aside for the proposed Redwoods park, but 
not yet needed. Officials hope the fiscal 67 
money will allow them to make enough of a 
start toward putting together the recreation 
area so that they will be able to choke off 
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private development within the park bound- 
aries, but they're not at all certain they will 
succeed. Last year alone activity in four 
“second home” developments in the park 
area added $600,000 to acquisition cost esti- 
mates, accor to the Army Corps of 
Engineers, which will build the flood-control 
dam at Tocks Island. 

Private developers hereabouts insist the 
Government is still so vague about the Tocks 
Tsland park that there’s no reason for them 
to stop operations. I've been hearing about 
Tocks Island for 15 years,” says Vincent Vec- 
chio, a real estate man from Stroudsburg, 
Pa., who last year bought a beach develop- 
ment that is near the site of the proposed 
dam and that is scheduled to be under 150 
feet of water eventually. 

“I've got to make a living,“ declares Mr. 
Vecchio. “Should I stop making a living be- 
cause there's going to bea dam? Maybe there 
won't be adam. Do they have any money? 
Let them put up a sign ‘Government Prop- 
erty’ where the boundaries are.” 

But Federal officials say that the park plans 
have been widely publicized and that maps 
showing the boundaries are available. And 
they criticize the unabated sales fervor of 
developers in the park area. 

“I can't condemn a man for having an in- 
vestment he has to pursue in an orderly 
manner,” says Peter DeGelleke, the agent in 
charge of Tocks Island for the National Park 
Service. “The Federal Government has 
thrown an entirely new element into the sit- 
uation. But there is a suspicion at least that 
a certain percentage of these activities are 
prompted simply as a means of making a 
fast buck.” 


PRESSING AHEAD WITH SUBDIVISIONS 


From the Government’s point of view, the 
problem is that while the developers have 
bought land on an acreage basis for relatively 
low prices, the U.S. will have to go through 
the more costly procedure of buying the in- 
dividual lots, some with new houses, into 
which the land has been cut up. Federal 
Officials claim developers are pressing ahead 
and subdividing more land than sales would 
warrant even if no park were planned. The 
Government men fear the developers will try 
to raise the price of their unsold land by 
pointing out how much nearby lots have sold 
for and demanding compensation for prelim- 
mary work on unsold acreage, including 
mapping, subdividing and promotion. 

For their part, the developers say the Gov- 
ernment has yet to make any offers for their 
land and they express doubt that it soon will. 
As for what they tell prospective buyers about 
the Tocks Island plans, Burnett B. Yaseen, 
co-owner of the 4,300-acre Blue Mountain 
Lakes tract, says: “When they ask, we 


advise them.” But he adds: “Nobody is 
going to put themselves out of business 
deliberately.” 


“We're continuing at a normal rate,” says 
Mr. Yaseen, who with his father, Joseph, 
purchased the rocky mountaintop lands for 
about $35 an acre in 1955. The Government 
has not acquired anything to date; it’s only 
talk. We need somebody to say, ‘Mr. Yaseen, 
we want to buy your property,’ and sit down 
at the table. Until such time I still feel we 
have a right to free enterprise without being 
harassed,” 

After putting in 31 miles of roads, three 
lakes and a swimming pool, the Yaseens are 
selling one-third-acre lots at $1,295 to $6,000 
each. About 4,000 lots already have been sold 
and 300 homes built on them. Four hundred 
lots were sold last year, and subdivision plans 
for another 300 have been filed so far this 
year. 

ó HOMEOWNERS’ PLIGHT : 

Buyers of the Tocks Island lots, drawn 
mainly from the densely populated northern 
New Jersey-New York City region, will be 
compensated by the Government for lots and 
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houses taken over because of the park proj- 
ect. But they will still face the unhappy 
prospect of vacating newly constructed va- 
cation homes, The law that authorized the 
recreation area permits year-round residents 
whose homes don’t directly interfere with 
the park to keep them for a maximum of 25 
years. Only homes begun prior to Jan, 21, 
1963, and acquired by their present owners 
before Jan, 1, 1965, qualify for this consid- 
eration, however. As for vacation residents, 
the law offers them no assurances whatever 
that they will be able to hang on to their 
houses, 

Some companies operating in the area are 
preparing for the Government acquisition 
program. New Jersey Power & Light Co, is 
asking the New Jersey Public Utility Com- 
mission to declare the Tocks Island lands in 
New Jersey a restricted area for electric serv- 
ice, a move that would mean property own- 
ers who want new power lines installed would 
have to pay in advance for both their in- 
stallation and possible removal. 

Moves also are afoot to check the rising 
costs of the park lands. Rep. JOHN P. Say- 
Lor of Pennsylvania, the ranking Republican 
member of the House Interior Committee and 
a sponsor of the Tocks Island project, intro- 
duced a bill in May that would permit the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, on which 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Del- 
aware are represented, to issue more than $30 
million in revenue bonds. The bonds would 
be backed by a pledge from the Government 
to commit more than $3 million a year from 
the Land and Water Fund to pay them off. 
This would permit the commission to finance 
the purchase of the Tocks Island lands over 
three or four years, compared with the period 
of six years or longer now envisioned. 

The Presidential interagency task force 
charged with looking into the park-land price 
spiral is considering ideas ranging from the 
issuance of some form of bonds to Henry 
George's old idea of a tax on the “unearned 
value” of land. The task force, however, 
won't be reporting to Congress until next 
year. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 

July 24, 1966] 
Tocks ISLAND—A PARADIS.: FOR PROMOTERS? 
(By Robert P. Kalter) 

The ecstasy over the proposed $200-million 
Delaware Water Gap National Recreation 
Area is turning to agony, even before the 
project gets off the drawing boards. 

Blame the “Planning Gap” and the “Time 
Gap”"—not the Water Gap—for mounting 
disenchantment and growing concern among 
New Jersey, Pennsylvanian and federal of- 
ficials as they take a second look to the fu- 
ture of the first national park east of the 
Mississippi. 

The great potential for recreation and 
conservation remains intact. 72,000 acres of 
unspolled woodland beauty, highlighted by a 
87-mile-long lake behind a majestic dam 
to rise at Tocks Island on the Delaware River. 

Supporters of the project were most en- 
thusiastic about the fact that this great 
scenic attraction would be in the heart of a 
thriving megalopolis, within 100 miles of 30 
Million people and at the back door of all 
North Jersey. 

Today, however, this convenient location 
is becoming a major source of worry, like too 
much of any good thing, and harried plan- 
ners conceded the park now poses more chal- 
lenge than opportunity. 

They are biting fingernails and fretting over 
the future development of the land sur- 
rounding the boundaries of the park. 

The planners call it the “impact area” and 
in New Jersey it embraces all of the land 
north of proposed Interstate 80 to the park 
entrances. 

Haphazard development can turn this vast 
area into a garish neon jungle of cheap 
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motels, crass amusement centers, honky-tonk 
bars and shoddy refreshment stands, convert- 
ing the rolling hills and scenic beauty of rural 
Sussex and Warren Counties into a neo- 
Coney Island nightmare. 

The race is already on to provide facilities 
for the expected 10.5 million annual visitors 
to the park. 

Land speculation is at a high pitch. 

Professional spotters are combing every 
inch of the two-county area for likely loca- 
tion for motels, hotels, restaurants, gasoline 
stations, souvenir shops and similar tourist- 
oriented businesses. 

Land that sold for $100 an acre a few years 
ago is now changing hands at 10 times and 
more that price, particularly along state 
highways leading into the park. 

Whether scenic beauty is preserved or 
tourist blight takes hold hinges on decisions 
to be made by local officials in municipalities 
like Montague (Population: 879), Sandy- 
stone (Population: 1,019), Hope (Population: 
833), Frelinghuysen (Population: 845) and 
Hardwick (Population: 370). 


LOCAL CONTROL 


Under home rule in New Jersey, the quan- 
tity and quality of new construction are 
completely in the hands of local authorities. 

Yet many of the municipalities in the im- 
pact area do not have master plans, zoning 
ordinances, building codes, billboard restric- 
tions or trailer camp controls. 

These are the basic tools for orderly devel- 
opment and gracious growth. Without them, 
the specter of a new Coney Island looms 
large and ominous. 

At present, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
planners are putting the finishing touches 
to a bi-state blueprint for the development 
of the impact area, but unless local officials 
cooperate it will end up as wasted effort. 


OFFICIALS UPSET 


Deep concern has been expressed by In- 
terior Secretary Stewart Udall; New Jersey 
Commissioner of Conservation and Economic 
Development Robert A. Roe; W. Brinton 
Whithall, secretary of the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, and Peter De Gelleke, 
planner in charge of the park project, 

The federal government is powerless to do 
anything about development of the impact 
area, 

At the bi-state level, Frank W. Dressler, 
executive director of the Tocks Island Re- 
gional Advisory Council, said: We can advise 
and we can recommend, but in the final 
analysis it’s all up to the local officials,” 


FEARS MANIPULATION 


He said, “there is a very crucial awareness 
on the part of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
Officials, but whether they follow through 
effectively is another matter.” 

Dressler said the best plans in the world 
could go down the drain unless a means of 
control is devised for the impact area. 

B. Budd Chavooshian, chief of the New 
Jersey Bureau of Statewide and Regional 
Planning, said one of the major fears is that 
bigtime developers will succeed in playing off 
one municipality against another in the 
highstake race for new ratables. 

“They tell one governing body that if it 
doesn’t give them permission to build, they’ll 
take their business and their ratables to a 
neighboring community,” Chavooshian said. 

“We're hoping that regional planning will 
prevent this kind of competition and permit 
orderly growth. Municipalities are simply 
not geared to handle the problem, and we 
may find that new, strong state regulations 
are needed to control the situation.” 

ROE’S VIEW 

Chavooshian said one possibility would be 
the implementation of a 1954 statute which 
forbids the granting of a building permit by 
municipal authorities until the board of 
health certifies that the proposed water sup- 
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ply system and sewerage facilities meet mini- 
mum state standards. 

But Chavooshian’s boss, Conservation Com- 
missioner Roe, is reluctant to upset home- 
rule traditions and sees the state role as lim- 
ited to advice and guidance. 

“Td like to stress that we support the mu- 
nicipalities in their planning,” Roe said, “but 
because of the magnitude of the project and 
in view of past mistakes, regional planning 
is essential and should be undertaken 
through the county boards of freeholders.” 

Roe did not say how this would be accom- 
plished. Warren and Sussex officials empha- 
size they do not have the authority to tell 
local governing bodies what to do, and thus 
far they have made no progress in coordi- 
nating inter-county plans for the impact 
area, 

An impact study completed earlier this year 
by the Robert R. Nathan Associates of Wash- 
ington, D.C., underscored the need for strong 
controls to prevent the emergence of ugly 
eyesores and tourist blight. 


POTENTIAL NOTED 


The 232-page study points out that Sussex 
and Warren will undergo tremendous change. 
With proper planning, the area can develop 
ua valuable resort business, similar to that 
which developed just across the Delaware 
River in Pennsylvania. 

Proximity to the national park will in- 
crease the demand for summer homes, while 
job opportunities triggered by new construc- 
tion and tourist services can be expected to 
swell the year-round population. 

SOME FIGURES 

When the park is completed in 1975, two- 
thirds of the 10.5 million visitors a year are 
expected to head for recreation centers on the 
New Jersey side, according to the study. 

An annual expenditure of $28.5 million is 
projected, of which $18.5 million would be 
spent on the New Jersey side for food, lodg- 
ing, auto services and miscellaneous pur- 
chases, 

The study estimates that visitors to the 
Jersey side could support 25 to 50 restau- 
rants, 35 to 70 motels, 20 to 40 gasoline sta- 
tions, one or two small supermarkets, and 
15 to 20 businesses in the $50,000 to $100,000 
annual sales class, including variety stores, 
gift shops, fishing and boating shops, barber 
shops and summer theaters and motion pic- 
ture theaters. 

The impact study, released last February, 
has contributed to the rush by alert business 
men to get in on the ground floor of the 
expected boom. 

In the meantime, the time gap—the lag 
between the 1962 announcement of plans for 
the Tocks Island dam and the actual appro- 
priation of funds for the project—has per- 
mitted widespread speculation in land with- 
in the taking area. 

Walter Pozen, a Maplewood resident until 
he went to Washington as special assistant 
to Interior Secretary Udall, blames “a few 
bad apples for the skyrocketing land prices, 
which in some cases have soared as much as 
300 percent since the first of the year.” 

OUTRUNS FUNDS? 

A conservative estimate places the escala- 
tion in land costs at $10 million above the 
figure projected in 1962, and there are fears 
that the $37,412,000 authorized by Congress 
last year for land acquisition will not cover 
the cost. 

Negotiations are now under way for initial 
purchases, generally in the area from the 
proposed dam site south to the Delaware 
Water Gap, where the National Park Service 
hopes to open some sort of scenic facility 
next summer. 

Only $6,399,000 is available for land acqui- 
sition in the fiscal year which began July 1, 
and the last of the 8,000 parcels for the 
72,000-acre park is not scheduled to be pur- 
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chased until 1972, unless a hoped-for speedup 
is effected. 

Pozen is frankly disturbed by those who 
are attempting to reap windfall profits at 
public expense, and he told The Star-Ledger 
the federal government “will not be black- 
jacked into paying inflated prices.” 


CONSERVATIONISTS’ ALARM 


Meanwhile, yet another problem has 
popped up to plague the project. Conserva- 
tionists and recreationists are reported feud- 
ing over how much or how little of the park 
should be developed for recreational activi- 
ties and how much preserved for nature 
lovers. 

No matter what the ultimate decision, it’s 
a safe bet that neither side will be wholely 
satisfied. 

But National Park Service officials are con- 
vinced that aside from the militantly com- 
mitted, there will be plenty of everything 
for everybody. They predict the park will 
be the most widely used facility in the entire 
federal park system, more visited than Yel- 
lowstone or Yosemite. 


HARASSING PHONE CALLS 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 1 of last year I introduced 
legislation to protect the morale and effi- 
ciency of members of the Armed Forces 
by prohibiting the making of certain 
threatening and abusive communica- 
tions to members of such forces or their 
families, and for other purposes. This 
vicious practice of contacting the rela- 
tives of servicemen whose names appear 
in the press is certainly revolting. The 
sentiments of Commander Frederick 
Palmer, whose mother was involved in 
one of the latest cases, are those of the 
overwhelming majority of decent citi- 
zens: 

My mother is a gentle person; these are 
not gentle people who would make that sort 
of phone call. 


Either those responsible for such calls 
are mentally unbalanced or they are 
driven by vicious, calculating motives. 
At any rate, it is imperative that correc- 
tive legislation be enacted as soon as 
possible. I am hopeful that before this 
Congress ends a law will be in force to 
punish surely and swiftly those mentally 
responsible persons who indulge in this 
practice. Of course, the best means to 
accomplish this is a period of quaran- 
tine behind bars—where the phone 
service leaves much to be desired. 

I request that the item, “Mother of 
Haiphong Raider Harassed,” from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of July 28, 1966, 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 
CRANKS’ CALLS DISTURB KIN or BOMBING 

LEADER: MOTHER OF HAIPHONG RAIDER 

HARASSED 

(By William Tuohy) 

ABosRD U.S.S. RANGER OFF VIETNAM, July 

27.— The naval aviator who led the first car- 


rier air strike against the Haiphong oil 
depot revealed on Wednesday that his mother 
in the United States received harassing tele- 
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phone calls after his role in the raid was 
announced. 

The pilot, Cmdr. Frederick F. Palmer, 41, 
commander of Air Wing 14 aboard this at- 
tack carrier, was so disturbed by the incident 
he first asked to remain unidentified when 
describing it. 

Later, the tall, graying skipper, who also 
flew in the first Tonkin Gulf raids in August, 
1964, decided to allow his name to be used. 
Obviously worried about possible future inci- 
dents, he declined to give the home city of 
his mother or of his wife and two children. 
The carrier air wing is home-based in 
California. 

Speaking quietly, but obviously pained, 
Cmdr. Palmer said, “My mother is a gentle 
person; these are not gentle people who 
would make that sort of phone call. 

“Out here, we are exposed to antiaircraft 
fire as a matter of course, but I don’t see any 
reason for this kind of stuff. I would like 
to see my next of kin protected from these 
beatnik calls, or whatever they are.” 

The commander was reluctant to haye re- 
porters aboard the Ranger use the names of 
other pilots because he feared their relatives 
might be victimized. Afterwards, he did let 
pilots be identified by name and address— 
if they had no objection. 

In past months many 7th Fleet pilots have 
asked that their families’ addresses be with- 
held from news stories. They feared their 
families might be subjected to crank calls if 
the pilots were identified as serving in 
Vietnam. 

Aviators aboard the Carriers Enterprise and 
Kitty Hawk said they had heard of such 
incidents at home. On the nuclear Carrier 
Enterprise, which recently departed for home, 
some pilots were mailed pamphlets urging 
them not to fight. The pamphlets were 
mailed from Berkeley, Calif., under the im- 
print of an anti-Vietnam war committee. 

On June 30, the day after he led his planes 
on the dangerous strike against the Haiphong 
oll storage tanks, Palmer was flown to Saigon 
to appear at the daily press briefing there, 
He was identified by name and home town in 
the resulting stories. 

Two weeks later, he received a letter from 
his mother, who had been identified in local 
stories. The letter was postmarked July 4. 
In the letter, she mentioned she has received 
“Incoherent phone calls at midnight.” 

Of the incident, Palmer said Wednesday, 
“these people don’t harass men; they just 
harass women. I don’t think this is wide- 
spread. But I find it hard to understand 
the type of person who would telephone 
dependents like this—when their relatives 
are a long, long way away and unable to 
defend them.” 

Although some pilots had no objection to 
the use of their names and addresses in 
stories, others in the crew shared Cmdr. 
Palmer’s apprehension. 

A ship’s journalist said he sometimes had 
trouble getting names and addresses for home 
town news items because some crew members 
heard that their relatives might receive crank 
mail or phone calls. 

“I think it has been extremely disappoint- 
ing when men carrying out the orders of the 
President and Congress have their families 
subjected to harassment of this nature,” 
Palmer said. 

Palmer led a strike over North Vietnam 
again Wednesday. 


DETERMINING ESSENTIAL ACTIVI- 
TIES AND CRITICAL SKILLS FOR 
DRAFT DEFERMENT 
Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 


his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, as part of 
an overall study of our military man- 
power policies, which I have long recom- 
mended that Congress undertake, we 
must evaluate the relationship between 
military manpower needs and the needs 
of the civilian society. Our resources of 
skilled manpower are not unlimited; 
thus, we must allocate these resources 
carefully and conscientiously between 
the two sectors of our society. During 
the critical years of World War II, we 
had a War Manpower Commission, which 
performed this vital function of allocat- 
ing our limited supply of qualified man- 
power between military and civilian ac- 
tivities. This Commission was abolished 
after the war, but the function which it 
performed is still being carried out today. 

If we are to consider adequately the 
modification or improvement of our Se- 
lective Service System, we must look at 
this vital area of deferments for young 
men in “the national health, safety, or 
interest.” In other words we must be 
studying the present operation of our sys- 
tem of deferments of skilled manpower 
for civilian and defense industry to de- 
termine whether we are doing an effec- 
tive job of protecting our civilian econ- 
omy from the upheavals of military ex- 
pansion, as it is a well-known fact of 
modern warfare that the civilian society 
and a strong civilian economy is an im- 
portant part of our national defense 
effort. 

This purpose is stated clearly in the 
definition of essential activities“ used 
by the Department of Commerce which 
reads: 

To qualify for the List of Currently Essen- 
tial Activities under the foreseeable mobili- 
zation program, the activity must be one 
which is: (1) necessary to the defense pro- 

or basic health, safety, or interest, 
and (2) inadequate to meet defense and 
civilian requirements because of manpower 
shortages or for which the future manpower 
supply is not reasonably assured. 


Accordingly, I have long been inter- 
ested in following how to present defer- 
ment of critical skills are carried out. I 
have asked the Departments of Labor 
and Commerce, which are charged with 
the responsibility for determining man- 
power priorities, for updated information 
regarding the current operation of this 
system of deferments, I am including in 
my remarks today my letter to these de- 
partments, and I will present to this 
House the results of my inquiries as soon 
as I receive them. In addition, I have 
asked General Hershey for his views as 
to the effectiveness of this system and the 
degree of coordination between the Se- 
lective Service System and the Inter- 
agency Advisory Committee responsible 
for recommending deferments in the na- 
tional “health, safety, or interest.” Iam 
placing my questions to General Hershey 
in the Recorp today for the information 
of all interested Members. 
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The material is as follows: 


Jour x 1, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN T. Connor, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: General Hershey, in 
his testimony before the Armed Services 
Committee on the draft, explained that the 
task of determining what skills and occupa- 
tions are “critical” to the economy and thus 
should be deferred from the draft was carried 
out by a committee composed of representa- 
tives from the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Commerce. 

I am very interested in the problems of 
manpower utilization by the military and by 
the civilian society and especially in the 
coordination between the two sectors. I 
would appreciate it greatly if you could 
furnish me with information regarding the 
composition and operation of the joint ad- 
visory committee to the Selective Service 
System. In particular, I would like to have 
material on the following questions: 

(1) Who composes this joint advisory 
board, how often does it meet, and what 
criteria does it use in determining what skills 
are “critical” and thus need to be deferred? 

(2) How are decisions of this committee 
transmitted to the Selective Service System 
and what is the effect of these decisions? In 
other words, how much authority does the 
Committee have over the System in deciding 
what individuals and/or occupational skills 
are to be deferred in the national interest? 

(3) What skills or occupations, and how 
many individuals in each occupational group, 
are now being deferred because they are 
“critical” to the national economy? If you 
have a statistical breakdown of these defer- 
red categories for the past ten years, would 
you please enclose these figures. 

(4) On what basis do you recommend de- 
ferments for “critical” skills—on the basis of 
job description, relationship of the occupa- 
tion to a particular defense industry, number 
of each critical skill needed in the economy 
as a whole, or another basis? 

(5) During World War II, a War Man- 
power Commission was established to 
coordinate manpower needs in the war pro- 
duction effort and the civilian economy in 
general. How does the work of the present 
advisory committee differ from that of the 
War Manpower Commission and how are 
they similar? 

(6) In general, how closely do you feel the 
needs of the civilian economy and the armed 
forces for manpower are being coordinated 
through the present set-up? Do you think 
the Departments of Labor and Commerce 
need more authority in the deferring of 
“critical skills”? Do you need additional 
staff and/or research funds for analyzing the 
manpower needs of the national economy 
and military forces or for determining which 
skills are “critical”? 

I am hoping that the Congress will soon 
explore this area of military vs. civilian man- 
power needs, and I will appreciate all the in- 
formation you have on the subject and also 
your comments and observations on the mat- 
ter. Thank you very much for your coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. Curtis. 


US. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. THOMAS B. Curtis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: Secretary Connor has 
asked me to acknowledge your letter of July 
1 requesting information regarding the com- 
position and operation of the joint advisory 
committee to the Selective Service System. 
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We will be glad to supply the information 

which you requested insofar as possible. 
Sincerely, 
PAUL SOUTHWICK, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary. 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO GENERAL HERSHEY 

AS PART OF THE HEARINGS CONDUCTED BY THE 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


1. You say that the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Labor and the Of- 
fice of Emergency Planning have assumed 
the functions of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Just exactly how do these agencies 
operate in determining what skills are crit- 
ical and need to be deferred? Who deter- 
mines what jobs are “critical”? How do they 
co-ordinate with the Selective Service Sys- 
tem? What criteria are you given in your 
determination of what occupations are neces- 
sary to the national economy and thus 
should be deferred from service? How are 
these criteria transmitted to local boards? 
How uniformly are these criteria applied by 
the local boards and/or appeal boards? In 
effect, how do you perform your function “to 
insure, by deferment, that vital activities and 
scarce skills are protected“? (page 2 of your 
statement). 

2. How many men are now being deferred 
because of their occupational skills which are 
necessary to the national economy? Can you 
give us the figures on deferments in tnis 
category since 1955? 

3. In granting deferments to graduate 
students, do you make any distinctions be- 
tween graduate students in the sciences and 
graduate students in the social sciences and 
the humanities? Has the Selective Service 
System or the Department of Defense tried 
to determine how many men in each of the 
various occupational specialties requiring 
gradual degrees are “critical” to the na- 
tional economy? Do you make distinctions 
on deferments based on the occupation itself 
or the number of men America needs in each 
critical occupation? In other words, do you 
try to defer a certain number of say organic 
chemists or only the organic chemists who 
work for certain companies with defense 
contracts or all organic chemists despite 
their job location? How do you go about im- 
plementing this decision? 

4. How effective do you feel the present 
system is in “allocating manpower to support 
to the greatest possible degree both our 
armed forces and our national economy“? Do 
you think we can do a better job, and, if so, 
how? 

5. Do you feel that the military can train 
young men in skills that will be useful to 
the civilian economy? Can the civilian sec- 
tor train men in skills that will be useful in 
the military? Should we attempt to co-ordi- 
nate training in those occupational areas 
which are common to both military and civ- 
ilian life? 

6. What objective evidence do you have 
to support your contention that the reduc- 
tion in the number of volunteers in late 
1964-early 1965 was due to “the fact that a 
study of military manpower procurement 
policies had been undertaken”? (page 11 
of your statement). 


Following my inquiries of the ~arious 
executive agencies concerned with this 
problem, I received an urgent communi- 
cation from a manufacturing concern in 
St. Louis which has a substantial interest 
in this matter. The Bussmann Manu- 
facturing Division of McGraw-Edison, 
one of the largest producers of electrical 
fuses for defense and civilian usage, is 
presently facing a critical shortage of 
skilled electrical engineers and tool and 
die makers because of the draft. Buss- 
mann fuses are used in both the Gemini 
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and Apollo space programs, in many 
items of telecommunication equipment 
and in computers and data processing 
equipment, all of which are important to 
our defense efforts, as well as vital to 
the continuing development of our civil- 
ian economy. Yet this company’s em- 
Ployees are not able to obtain deferment 
from the draft, and as a result, the com- 
pany is seriously hurt. I include at this 
point in my remarks the letters I received 
from Mr. Norbert Bussmann of the Buss- 
mann Manufacturing Division, so that 
other interested Members can better 
understand the particular problems of 
this company as it may be illustrative of 
the problems which I am sure are being 
duplicated in other companies and in- 
dustries across the country: 
BUSSMANN MANUFACTURING DIVISION, 
McCGRAw-EDISON Co., 

St. Louis, Mo., July 20, 1966. 
Congressman THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: It was nice talking to you this 
morning. I want to say again that we cer- 
tainly appreciate your being in Washington, 
for the sound thinking and constructive 
criticism and action you have brought to the 
Congress. We hope we made you aware of 
this terribly urgent and vital problem we 
and others must have,—its importance to the 
nation, its war and space efforts, and to the 
general economy. 

Just as we can't draft all of our college 
students, our potential teachers, engineers, 
machinists, doctors and scientists,—We can’t 
take from an industry, and a company as 
important as ours to the electrical future of 
the nation, (and to the stabilization and 
provision of many jobs in the big cities) the 
few young electrical engineers, and the ap- 
prentice machinists and tool & die makers 
we manage to get, in competition with the 
aerospace, defense electronic and computer 
people. 

We are breaking our necks, literally work- 
ing night and day, (we have 6 departments 
with over 300 people now working the night 
shift, and almost all others are working 45 
to 50 hours per week) —in order to get out 
orders to keep key industries and the elec- 
trical utilities and power transmission fa- 
cilities in operation and expanding; indus- 
tries vital to providing for the military and 
industrial, and aero-space needs as well as 
the basic human needs of the nation. 

The electrical needs of this country can’t 
be delayed or postponed. By 1970 the 
amount of power needed, for the cities, the 
farms, the industries, the homes and the 
government of this country will be double 
what it was in 1960. You probably saw and 
heard what happened in St. Louis, and in 
other cities of the Midwest when the tem- 
perature hit 100° and stayed there several 
days; there wasn’t enough power and there 
weren't enough fuses to take care of the 
needs. And the public, the government and 
industry in general won't accept Union Elec- 
tric’s answer. We can not even keep up. 
The draft is taking key people and forcing 
others into 100% defense, military or aero- 
space industry. What are we going to do 
about it? 

We are trying to get 2 of our brilliant 
young electrical engineers into Reserve or 
National Guard units, in order that we won't 
lose them for over 6 months, and maybe 
permanently, if they are gone 2, 3, or 4 
years, in the draft, enlistment, or to Officers 
Training and required service afterwards. 
Can you help us, Tom? We will try what 
you suggested, and let you know how we are 
getting along. Let us hear from you if you 
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have any other suggestions, or any news of 
what Congress or the Administration is doing 
about this situation. 
Sincerely Yours, 
NORBERT V. BUSSMANN. 

P.S. After writing this I got a call from 
one of your assistants a Mr. Sloca. He told 
me about, and suggested I write the Inter- 
ágency Advisory Committee on Essential 
Activities and Critical Occupations. I will 
do this. 

JULY 21, 1966. 

Dear Tom: After talking to you on the 
phone, and getting off the other letter, I 
talked to my cousin Joe Bussmann Jr., the 
President of Bussmann Mfg. Div. about this 
problem. 

He pointed out some additional things I 
hadn't mentioned and 2 communications, 
(which I am enclosing!) 1) A telegram from 
Military Procurement at Dayton, Ohio and 
2) Letters from Customers—long part 
ones,—we got out of jams by extra hard 
and/or special efforts. (I’m also enclosing 
a couple of advertising reprints!) 

One of the additional things Joe mentioned 
was that in recent months, in fact the past 
several years, we have been making a special 
effort to employ and upgrade the skills of 
“disadvantaged” youths, white and colored, 
in our area—the near north side of St. Louis. 
We hire them, train them on our own, in 
apprentice machinist, tool & die work, or 
machine or factory work, even sending them 
to vocational or trade school while they work 
here. And by gosh, we have now lost 5 or 
6 of these fellows, including 1 Negro youth 
to the draft. 

This last one, the colored boy, was an 
especially discouraging loss because we have 
tried so hard to find some colored youngsters 
with sufficient basic education, desire, and 
some aptitude to put them thru such a train- 
ing program for tool & die makers, and we 
finally came up with one who was doing 
pretty good. But now—he’s gone! The 
draft got him last week. 

Why does the U.S. waste this money on the 
war on poverty and the job corps, if selective 
service and the government is not going to 
help, or even cooperate with industry, trying 
to train young men in needed skills? Where 
are our tool & die makers of the future com- 
ing from—certainly not from the job corps, 
or the war on poverty—unless trained in 
industry? 

Are these do-gooders, and patronage loving 
politicians, really serious when they say they 
want to upgrade or teach skills to the disad- 
vantaged youth, particularly colored youth, 
of this country? 

One more point Tom, perhaps we are not 
a critical defense or aerospace company be- 
cause only about 10% of our production 
goes directly to the military or to aerospace 
procurement. But almost everything that 
moves, or makes a sound, from diesel loco- 
motives, to nuclear submarines, to Gemini 
spacecraft, to the Apollo moonshot, to autos, 
trucks, and planes, all electrical and me- 
chanical machinery and equipment in every 
defense plant, basic steel and copper plant, 
every packing house, food processing plant, 
water companies, sewage disposal plants, 
electric power producing and transmission 
facilities, all communication, phone, radio, 
T.V., radar, missile launching, computing 
equipment—almost all of this equipment is 
protected by Buss fuses, And our engineers 
and tool & die makers will design and build 
the fuses that will be needed in almost every 
new electrical development in the future. 
Manufacturers and the military will come 
to us, and we will seek them out—as they 
did for the Gemini, and for the Apollo—as 
will Western Electric for their telephone and 
telecommunication equipment, and IBM for 
the developing needs in computers, and data 
processing equipment. 
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Now that’s a pretty important company, 
and engineering department; far more im- 
portant to the national defense and human 
welfare and very existence of orderly life of 
the country than any one individual com- 
pany like McDonnell Aircraft, North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Boeing or Monsanto. 

We've been much too timid in the past in 
trying to get and keep young men in im- 
portant in-training jobs, but we're going to 
fight to get and keep them in the future. 

Thanks Tom—anything you can do to help 
us, and the country generally, in this matter 
certainly will be appreciated. Please keep us 
informed. 

Sincerely Yours, 
NORBERT V. BUSSMANN. 


Mr. Speaker, the deferment system as 
presently being conducted with respect to 
skilled manpower is somewhat as follows: 
“Critical skills” and “essential activities” 
are determined by an interagency group 
entitled the Inter-Agency Advisory Com- 
mittee on Essential Activities and 
Critical Occupations, This Committee 
examines petitions from manufacturing 
groups and determines which skills and 
activities are “critical” and thus should 
be deferred from military service. The 
recommendations of this group are con- 
tained in a publication entitled the “U.S, 
Department of Commerce List of Cur- 
rently Essential Activities/U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor List of Currently Critical 
Occupations,” which is distributed to all 
4,000 local draft boards with the recom- 
mendation that the skills and jobs in- 
cluded on the lists be deferred. 

My reply to Mr. Bussman’s letters in- 
cludes the complete information concern- 
ing the operation of this Committee, and 
I am placing this letter in the RECORD 
because I think it will be of interest to 
other Members concerned with this prob- 
lem and to other companies which are 
faced with similar situations with respect 
to the drafting of key employees. I am 
continuing to seek up-to-date informa- 
tion on the membership and procedures 
used by the Inter-Agency Advisory Com- 
mittee because I feel this data is vital to 
a careful study of our military and 
civilian manpower policies. I will make 
the results of my studies in this area 
available to the Members as soon as I 
receive them. 

It is evident from an examination of 
this Inter-Agency Committee's activities 
that certain shortcomings exist in our 
deferment policies. It is just as im- 
portant from the standpoint of our na- 
tional military procurement policy that 
this Committee coordinate its efforts with 
the Ready Reserve program as well as 
with Selective Service. Many of the 
men in the Ready Reserve presently fill 
key jobs in important industries, and we 
should be sure that should the Reserves 
be called up, these industries and ac- 
tivities will not be stripped of all of their 
key people. For example, many of the 
key personnel of Lambert Airport in St. 
Louis are members of Reserve units, and 
in the event of a callup, the operations 
of this important airport may well be 
seriously curtailed to the detriment of 
our national security and the welfare 
of the public. Reserve personnel should 
be so distributed throughout our econ- 
omy so that they may be called up at a 
moment’s notice without disturbing the 
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operations of our key industries. This 
seems to be an important function which 
this interagency group should be per- 
forming. 

Also it appears that the lists of the 
Departments of Labor and Commerce 
are not continually updated. The cur- 
rent list was published in December 
1963; and except for one single amend- 
ment in March 1965, consisting of two 
minor changes, the lists have not been 
revised since that time. As we know, 
our economic system is constantly 
changing as automation and new pro- 
duction and management techniques are 
introduced, and therefore, it is impera- 
tive that our categories of “essential 
activities” and “critical occupations” be 
kept up to date. In these two areas— 
coordination with our Ready Reserve 
program and continual reexamination of 
our deferment categories—our deferment 
system is deficient. 

In addition, those occupations deemed 
“critical” to our national defense and 
civilian economy are described where- 
ever possible in terms of the “Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles,” volumes I and IT, 
second edition, 1949, and its supplement 
I, dated 1955. Yet today we have a com- 
pletely new edition of the dictionary 
which was published in 1965; so it may 
well be that the definitions now used to 
categorize critical occupations are out of 
date. This is another reason for having 
continual review of these definitions. 

A complete congressional study of 
these problems is required so that we can 
make the necessary adjustments in these 
procedures. 

The recent Presidential appointment 
of a 20-member National Advisory Com- 
mission on Selective Service is a signifi- 
cant contribution to the development of 
a thorough study of our national man- 
power policies. I would argue that an 
executive commission of this type is the 
wrong approach to the problem and that 
a congressional study, utilizing the open, 
public procedures which are found in the 
congressional committee process, is still 
very much needed. However, I am in- 
terested in the work of this Commission 
and have written to Mr. Burke Marshall, 
the Chairman of the Commission, ex- 
pressing my views on this matter. Mr. 
Marshall has very kindly replied to my 
letter, and I would like to take this op- 
portunity to share this correspondence 
with the many Members interested in 
this draft study: 


Mr, BURKE MARSHALL, 

Vice President and General Counsel, Inter- 
national Business Machines, Armonk, 
N.Y. 10504. 

Dran Mr. MARSHALL: I would like to add 
my congratulations to those you have al- 
ready received on your recent appointment 
as Chairman of the President’s National Ad- 
visory Commission on the Selective Service. 
I am happy to see that a study in depth is 
to be carried out, and I am sure that you will 
insure that the subject will be fully explored. 

As you perhaps know, I have been critical 
of executive commissions of this type for the 
past several years, and I still believe that 
the Congress is the proper agency to carry 
out this study of our nation’s military man- 
power problems. My criticism in the past 
has focused on the procedural shortcomings 
usually inherent in such executive commis- 
sions. By this I mean that such commis- 
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sions often do not hold public hearings 
where witnesses can testify openly, where 
cross-examination in public is allowed and 
where rebuttal and surrebuttal testimony is 
presented. On this important subject which 
your Commission is about to consider, a 
subject that touches the lives of practically 
every American, I feel that it is essential 
then an open, public study and debate be 
held. Therefore, I urge your commission to 
hold public hearings, so that members of 
Congress, knowledgeable experts from within 
the government and from the public at 
large, Members of the Armed Forces and 
representatives from the group most affected 
by your recommendations—the youths 
themselves—can testify and present their 
views, and so that rebuttal testimony can 
be offered when appropriate. 

I also urge your Commission, if it is with- 
in the Presidential directive setting up the 
Advisory Commission, to consider the draft 
in the context of our national manpower 
needs. In other words, I hope you will dis- 
cuss the supplying of manpower to the mili- 
tary in terms of the allocation of our total 
resources of skilled personnel throughout 
our economy, including both the military 
and civilian sectors. Finally, it would seem 
that the most equitable solution to the prob- 
lem of “Who serves, and who does not?” is 
either a universal service where everyone 
is compelled to serve or a volunteer, profes- 
sional military force where no one is com- 
pelled to serve. I favor the latter course 
and hope that this idea will receive thorough 
consideration by your Commission. 

I am extremely interested in the work of 
your Commission and will be happy to appear 
before the Commission, if this is possible. 
I would also be glad to make available to the 
Commission and its staff the material I have 
accumulated on the draft over the past 16 
years. I look forward to seeing the results 
of the Commission's efforts, and I wish you 
every success in this important task. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. CURTIS. 


NATIONAL ÅDVISORY COMMISSION 
ON SELECTIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
HoN. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Cunris: Thank you for 
your kind and thoughtful letter of July 14th. 

I have asked the members of the National 
Advisory Commission on Selective Service to 
a meeting which will be held on July 30th. 
At that meeting the Commission will con- 
sider the question of its procedures, espe- 
cially including the matter of hearings. 
However, that matter is resolved, the Com- 
mission will be anxious to have your views 
and the material you refer to in the last 
paragraph of your letter. 

In order that all members of the Commis- 
sion may have your comments on the scope 
of its mission, I am taking the liberty of 
sending copies to all the members prior to 
their first meeting. 

Very truly yours, 
BURKE MARSHALL, 
Chairman, 


Mr, Speaker, the information I have 
placed in the Recorp today is necessary 
to our efforts to examine the military 
manpower situation, but I believe this is 
only the beginning of our study of this 
problem. The problems presented by 
the Bussmann Fuse Co. point out most 
clearly the relationship between the 
draft and our civilian economy and the 
need to consider the entire problem of 
manpower procurement across the board 
in our examination of the Selective Serv- 
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ice System. It demonstrates again most 
succinctly the need for a broadly based 
congressional study of this problem, such 
as I have urged in introducing my bill, 
H.R. 14539. In this approach, which has 
received support from Members from 
both political parties, I ask for the cre- 
ation of a joint House-Senate committee 
to examine our selective service policies 
in terms of our manpower needs. An 
important part of this approach is the 
inclusion of members from the Senate 
and House education and labor com- 
mittees on this joint committee. I feel 
that the material which I have presented 
to this House today proves the need for 
such an approach, and I again urge all 
Members who are concerned about the 
draft and about our manpower problems 
to join with me in establishing this joint 
congressional committee so that we can 
begin this urgently needed study in time 
to have recommendations ready before 
oo present draft law expires in June 
1967. 

Following are my reply to the letter 
from Mr. Bussmann and the full text of 
the Labor and Commerce “Lists”: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1966. 
Mr. NoRBERT BUSSMANN, 
Bussmann Manufacturing Division of Mc- 
Graw-Edison, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Bos: Following up on your telephone 
call of July 20 and your subsequent conver- 
sation with a member of my staff, I would 
like to set down the facts I have learned re- 
garding the procedures used in the Selective 
Service System to determine who is to be de- 
ferred by reason of critical occupation or es- 
sential activity. 

The task of advising the Selective Service 
System on the jobs and skills which are 
deemed “critical” is handled by the Inter- 
Agency Advisory Committee on Essential Ac- 
tivities and Critical Occupations, which is 
located in the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity of the Department of Labor. The Execu- 
tive Secretary of this Advisory Committee is 
Mr. William Cotter. Seven agencies are 
represented on the Committee, including the 
Departments of Defense, Labor, Commerce, 
Health, Education and Welfare, Agriculture, 
and Interior and the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. Membership rotates so that experts 
from each department having experience in 
the area under discussion are present at 
Committee meetings. In other words, offi- 
cials from the Public Health Service and 
other HEW agencies connected with health 
care are called in to discuss possible deferred 
categories in the “interest of the nation’s 
health,” officials from the Department of 
Agriculture are called in to discuss the de- 
ferment of farmers, and so on. The Com- 
mittee meets on call” whenever any busi- 
ness is brought before it. 

The Advisory Committee acts on petitions 
submitted by national trade organizations 
and associations or other non-profit groups 
which represent a majority of the compa- 
nies in a particular industry. These petitions 
are submitted on a special form obtainable 
from the Committee. After receipt of a 
petition, the Advisory Committee may estab- 
lish a special subcommittee of experts from 
the various departments having knowledge 
of the industry, and the subcommittee then 
prepares a report which includes recom- 
mendations for the deferment of certain 
skills or essential activities. The subcom- 
mittee may hold informal hearings with 
affected industry personnel present to help 
in the formulation of its decisions. The 
subcommittee’s report is then considered by 
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the full Advisory Committee, and the Com- 
mittee’s final report is sent to the Secretary 
of Labor or the Secretary of Commerce or 
both for final approval. 

The end product of the Advisory Commit- 
tee’s work is printed in a booklet which lists 
the specific “essential activities” and the 
specific occupations connected with these 
“essential activities” which are to be deferred 
in the “national health, safety or interest.” 
This booklet is sent through the National 
Selective Service headquarters to all local 
draft boards. I will send you a copy as soon 
as I receive one. It should be remembered, 
however, that this list of activities and oc- 
cupations is advisory only and the Advisory 
Committee has no authority to grant defer- 
ments to any individuals or to any occupa- 
tional skill. The final decision in the case 
of any registrant lies with the local draft 
board 


The Advisory Committee uses several cri- 
teria in the determination of those activities 
and occupations which are critical to the na- 
tional health, safety or interest. These cri- 
teria have been in force since the Committee 
was established—originally as the National 
Emergency Research Board—in 1950. Briefly, 
the criteria include the following: 

A. Those activities which are deemed es- 
sential” are those which (1) are included un- 
der the present, or any forseeable mobiliza- 
tion program, or (2) are located in an indus- 
try whose output is inadequate to meet de- 
Tense of essential civilian needs because of 
manpower shortages. 

B. Those occupational skills which are 
deemed critical are those skills, related to 
an “essential activity,” in which (1) there 
is an overall shortage of workers in a signifi- 
cant proportion of the “critical” industry, 
(2) there is a minimum training time or job 
experience time of two years, and (3) the 
occupation is indispensible for the operation 
and functioning of the critical industry. 

These criteria are explained in full in the 
foreword to the Advisory Committee's list of 
activities and skills to be deferred. It also 
should be noted that the Committee’s deci- 
sions are made on a nationwide, not a com- 
pany-by-company, basis; however, the Com- 
mittee will interpret its recommendations on 
behalf of a particular company. A request 
for a special interpretation of the Advisory 
Committee’s published list in regard to a 
particular company may be made, and the 
result will be communicated to the company 
concerned and the Selective Service System. 
Your company might wish to make such a 
request to determine whether your employees 
fall under any of the categories now recom- 
mended for deferment. 

Finally, a company whose business is af- 
fected by decisions of local draft boards has 
the right to appeal local board decisions on 
behalf of the individual employee concerned. 
The company may submit information con- 
cerning the employee’s job, and the reasons 
why this job falls under the categories now 
being deferred, to the local board, or, in 
the event of an adverse decision, to the State 
Selective Service Appeal Board and to the 
National Appeal Board. An “interpretation” 
by the Advisory Committee may be of use to 
your company in making such appeals. 

I sincerely appreciate your bringing this 
matter to my attention as I have been trying 
to discover just how these deferments in 
the national interest” were being made, and 
your case helped me to dig out the pertinent 
information. Many Members of Congress 
have been interested in this matter, and I 
am taking the liberty of placing a copy of 
this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so 
that this information will be available to 
other Members and to other companies who 
are concerned with this problem. I hope 
this material will help you, and you know 
that you can always count on me if you need 
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further assistance. 
your call. 
With warmest wishes. 
Sincerely, 


Thank you again for 


THOMAS B. CURTIS. 
P.S.—I just received copies of the “Lists of 

Currently Essential Activities and Critical 

Occupations” and am enclosing a copy. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE LIST or CUR- 
RENTLY ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES AND U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR LIST OF CURRENTLY 
CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS 

FOREWORD 


The U.S. Department of Commerce List of 
Currently Essential Activities and the U.S. 
Department of Labor List of Currently Criti- 
cal Occupations are used by the Selective 
Service System for information when con- 
sidering requests for occupational deferment 
of individual registrants and as a guide in 
selecting men with critical civilian occupa- 
tions for the special enlistment program 
in the Ready Reserve under Executive Order 
10650, An individual is considered to be 
employed in a currently critical occupation 
if he performs the duties described for an 
occupation which is on the U.S. Department 
of Labor List of Currently Critical Occupa- 
tions while working in an essential activity 
as described on the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce List of Currently Essential Activities. 

An individual employed in a currently 
critical occupation may request selection for 
the special enlistment program in the Ready 
Reserve. However, eight occupations on the 
list are not used for this special enlistment 
program. These occupations are: (1) Air- 
craft and engine mechanic, (2) electronics 
mechanic, (3) instrument repairman, (4) 
machinist, (5) apprentice (Critical Occupa- 
tions Only), (6) dentist, (7) physician and 
surgeon, and (8) veterinarian. A registrant 
in a currently critical occupation other than 
the eight listed is eligible for this special en- 
listment program and must be classified 
1A. 

Information concerning appropriate Selec- 
tive Service regulations on either regular oc- 
cupational deferment or the special enlist- 
ment program in the Ready Reserve may be 
obtained from any local draft board. 

To qualify for the List of Currently Es- 
sential Activities under the foreseeable 
mobilization program, the activity must be 
one which is: (1) necessary to the defense 
program, or basic health, safety, or interest, 
and (2) inadequate to meet defense and 
civilian requirements because of manpower 
shortages or for which the future manpower 
supply is not reasonably assured. 

Each occupation on the List of Currently 
Critical Occupations is determined on the 
basis of the following criteria: (1) under the 
foreseeable mobilization program an overall 
shortage of workers in the occupation ex- 
ists or is developing which will significantly 
interfere with effective functioning of es- 
sential industries or activities, (2) a mini- 
mum accelerated training time of two years 
(or the equivalent in work experience) is 
nec to the satisfactory performance of 
all the major tasks found in the occupation, 
and (3) the occupation is indispensable to 
the functioning of the industries or activi- 
ties in which it occurs. 

The two lists are flexible and recommen- 
dations will be made from time to time by 
the Interagency Advisory Committee on Es- 
sential Activities and Critical Occupations to 
keep the lists current in relation to foresee- 
able plans for mobilization. 

Requests for information with respect to 
the lists should be directed to Executive Sec- 
retary, Interagency Advisory Committee on 
Essential Activities and Critical Occupations, 
Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE LIST OF CUR- 
RENTLY ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


Aircraft 


Production, maintenance, and repair of 

military aircraft and component parts. 
Chemical and allied products 

Production and processing of high tem- 
perature resins, nuclear fuel and other 
chemical products, for ordnance and missile 
and space systems, for other weapons, and 
military applications of nuclear radiation 
and biological and chemical warfare detec- 
tion devices. 


Educational services 


Colleges and universities; vocational 
schools and technical institutes; high school 
(grades 9-12) instruction in mathematics, 
the physical and biological sciences, or any 
modern foreign language except French, 
German, Italian or Spanish. 


Electronic equipment and electronic and 
electrical communication equipment 
Production and maintenance and repair, for 
military purposes, of electronic equipment 
and of electronic and electrical communica- 
tion equipment. 


Health and welfare services 


Personal, medical, dental, and nursing serv- 

ices; public health services. 
Missile and space systems 

Production, installation, check-out, main- 
tenance, and repair of missile and space 
systems, including aerospace and ground 
equipment. 

Ordnance 

Production and maintenance of weapons 
(including nuclear weapons) and compo- 
nent parts. 


Precision and scientific instruments and 
apparatus 


Production for military purposes of: com- 
plex or custom blown glassware; engineering 
and surveying instruments; optical instru- 
ments; flight, navigation; meteorological, 
geological instruments; nuclear radiation 
and chemical and biological warfare detec- 
tion devices; timing devices; laboratory ap- 
paratus for analysis, inspection and testing 
of chemical and physical properties of mate- 
rials and products; electrical measuring in- 
struments; mechanical instruments; and 
automatic control devices. 

Research and development services 

Basic and applied research, development, 
test and evaluation, mineral resource ex- 
ploration and development projects, process 
development—of direct concern to the na- 
tional health, safety or interest. 


Ship and boat engineering 


Engineering and design of ships and boats 
and their components for military purposes. 


Water and sewerage systems 
Operations of water and sewerage systems. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR LIST OF CURRENTLY 
CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS 
Part I—Occupational titles 

Aircraft and engine mechanic—Special 
Definition 

Apprentice (Critical Occupations Only)— 
Special Definition 

Astronomer*—Special Definition 

Bacteriologist* (profess. and kin.) 0-35.33, 
p. 51 (Includes Microbiologist) 

Biophysicist*—Special Definition 

Chemist* (0-07) — General Definition 

Clinical psychologist—Special Definition 

Dentist (medical ser.) 0-13.10—General 
Definition 

Die Setter (forging) 476.120, p. 387. 

Electronic mechanic—Special Definition 

Engineering psychologist*—Special Defini- 
tion 
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Engineer, professional (0-14—0-20)—Gen- 
eral Definition 
Foreman (Critical Occupations Only)— 


Special Definition 
Geologist* (profess. and kin.) 0-35.63, p. 
05 


Geophysicist* (profess, and kin.) 0-35.63, 
605 


p. 
Glass blower, laboratory apparatus Spe- 
cial Definition 
Health physicist—Special Definition 
Instrument repairman (5-83)—General 
Definition 
Jig and Template Maker (5-17)—General 
Definition 
Machinist (4-75)—General Definition 
Mathematician* (profess. and kin.) 0- 


Ortheopedic appliance and limb technician 
(5-09) —General Definition 

Osteopath (medical ser.) 0-39.96, p. 914 

Parasitologist* (profess. and kin.) 0-35.31, 

945 
er (5-17) — General Definition 

Pharmacologist* (profess. and kin.) 0- 
35.34, p. 961 

Physician and surgeon (0-26)—General 
Definition 

Physicist* (profess. and kin.) 0-35.73, p. 
965 

Physiologist*—Special Definition 

Structural linguist*—Special Definition 

Teacher, college—Special Definition. 

Teacher, high school (Mathematics, Physi- 
cal and Biological Sciences, and Modern 
Foreign Languages Except French, German, 
Italian, or Spanish)—Special Definition 

Teacher, technical institute (Critical Oc- 
cupations Only)—Special Definition 

Teacher, vocational (Critical Occupations 
Only)—Special Definition 

Technician, engineering and physical 
sciences—Special definition 

Tool and die designer (0-48) —General Def- 
inition 

Tool and die maker (4~76)—General Def- 
inition 

Veterinarian (medical ser.) 0-34.10, p. 
1455 

*Limited to those individuals who meet 
one of the following criteria: 

1, Have a graduate degree directly related 
to the occupational area concerned. 

2. Have equivalent experience, education, 
and training (generally considered to be not 
less than 1 year beyond bachelor degree 
level). 

Part I Definitions 

Occupations contained and described in 
this List of Currently Critical Occupations 
are identified wherever possible in terms of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Vol- 
umes I and II, Second Edition, 1949, and its 
Supplement I, dated 1955. The symbol DOT 
is used in referring to these publications, 
Where the occupations in this list are identi- 
fied in the DOT, reference is made to the 
appropriate DOT title, code, and page num- 
ber. 

In some instances, brief descriptive state- 
ments identified as “General Definitions” 
have been prepared and cover several occupa- 
tions. In other instances, “Special Defini- 
tions” have been prepared where no applica- 
ble DOT definitions were available, 

The expression “related titles” which oc- 
curs in occupational definitions on this list 
refers to occupations which have the same 
DOT code number as the occupation defined 
and are also considered critical occupations. 
For a listing of “related titles” allied with a 
specific occupation, reference should be made 
to Volume II, DOT. 

It should be clearly understood that be- 
cause of the purpose of this material the 
brief descriptions accompanying the titles on 
the list cannot be considered standards for 
determination of hours, wages, jurisdictional 
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matters, or appropriate bargaining units, or 

for use in formal job evaluation systems. 
Since occupational definitions are con- 

stantly being revised, certain definitions 
found here are modifications of and super- 
cede the corresponding definitions in the 

DOT for the purposes of this list. 

First AMENDMENT TO U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE LIST OF CURRENTLY ESSENTIAL 
ACTIVITIES AND U.S. DEPARTMENT or LABOR 
List or CURRENTLY CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS 
ISSUED DECEMBER 1963 


Please cross out the special definition of 
“Structural on page 12 of the De- 
cember 1963 edition of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce List of Currently Essential Ac- 
tivities and the U.S. Department of Labor 
List of Currently Critical Occupations and 
use the special definition which follows: 

Scientific linguist (Profess. and kin.) O-36: 

Linguistician; linguistic scientist; struc- 
tural linguist. Studies components, struc- 
ture, and relationships within a language to 
provide better understanding of its social 
functioning: Prepares description of sounds, 
forms, and vocabulary of a language. Con- 
tributes to the development of linguistic 
theory. Applies linguistic theory to at least 
one of the following: Development of im- 
proved methods in translation, either com- 
puterized or not; the teaching of a language 
to other than native speakers of it; prepa- 
ration of language-teaching materials, dic- 
tionaries, and handbooks; reducing previ- 
ously unwritten languages to standardized 
written forms; preparation of literacy mate- 
rials; preparation of tests for language-learn- 
ing aptitudes and language proficiency; 
consultation with government agencies to 
the benefit of their language programs, 
preparation of descriptions of two languages 
in comparison with each other for the pur- 
pose of improving teaching or translating 
between them. Does not perform routine 
translations (translator) or teaching (faculty 
member, college or university (education); 
teacher, secondary school (education) ). 
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Programer, Engineering and Scientific 
(profess. and kin.): 

Converts or directs conversion of symbolic 
statements of scientific and technical prob- 
lems into diagrams and language for solution 
by means of automatic data processing equip- 
ment: Analyzes statement of problem as 
prepared by computing analyst (profess, 
and kin.), applying knowledge of subject 
matter involved and of symbolic logic. Con- 
fers with computing analyst (profess. 
and kin.) and managerial and technical per- 
sonnel to facilitate analysis. Breaks down 
statement of problem into steps for solution. 
Designs detailed programs, flow charts, and 
diagrams indicating sequence of machine 
operations necessary to carry out compila- 
tion and computation of data to solve prob- 
lem. ‘Translates or directs translations of 
the mathematical formulas into language 
that can be understood by specified com- 
puter. Verifies accuracy and completeness 
of program by preparing sample data and 
testing data on computer by operating con- 
sole (console operator (clerical)). Prepares 
instruction sheet to guide console operator 
(clerical) during production run. Corrects 
program errors by revising instructions or 
altering sequence of operations. Evaluates 
use of canned (standardized) programs in 
solving routine problems and modifies such 
programs when necessary. Usually special- 
ized in one field of the pure, applied, or life 
sciences, such as mathematics, statistics, 
chemistry, physics, engineering, astronomy, 
geology, or medicine. This definition shall 
be limited to cover only those persons who 

at least a bachelor’s degree in one of 
the aforementioned fields and have at least 


two years’ experience in programing for the 
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type of problem noted above or the equiva- 
lent of three years of intensive and varied 
on-the-job training in programing. 

MarcH 1965, 


THE INCREASING PROBLEMS OF 
AUTO THEFT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kress). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Kuprerman] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
serious problem which deserves our im- 
mediate attention and that of all law 
enforcement agencies is auto theft. 

According to the U.S. Department of 
Justice, auto theft is the third most fre- 
quently committed felony throughout the 
Nation, following only burglary and 
grand larceny. Moreover, I am informed 
that in measurable financial loss, auto 
theft is second only to burglary. 

According to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and the National Automobile 
Theft Bureau, half a million cars were 
stolen in this country in 1965, a 12.5-per- 
cent increase over the figures reported 
for 1964. Statistics indicate that the 
number of auto thefts has doubled since 
1955, with a continued increase expected 
by law enforcement officials. 

The FBI reports indicate the ratio of 
stolen cars per 100,000 inhabitants of the 
United States in 1960 was 179.2. In 1965 
the ratio increased to 251 per 100,000 
people. 

The increasing problem of auto thefts 
is particularly disturbing to me because 
there is already such a high incidence of 
crime committed within the New York 
City area. In 1960, according to the FBI, 
there were 24,325 car thefts in Manhat- 
tan. In 1962 this figure jumped to 27,366, 
or 246.4 cars stolen per 100,000 people in 
the metropolitan area. 

In 1964 there were 39,638 car thefts 
in the New York metropolitan area as 
contrasted with 49,228 thefts that year 
in all New York State. In other words, 
in 1964 there were 348.9 cars stolen per 
100,000 people in New York City as com- 
pared with 274.8 cars stolen per 100,000 
inhabitants of New York State. 

It should be noted that the figures 
supplied to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for auto thefts prior to 1965 
by the New York City Police Department 
are considerably less than an accurate 
reflection of the actual number of stolen 
cars. Commissioner Howard R. Leary 
discovered upon assuming duty as the 
New York City police commissioner on 
February 22, 1966, considerable inefii- 
ciency, and a failure by the New York 
City police to report all of the auto thefts 
which had occurred in New York City. 

Thus, the more recent figures, which 
are the product of Commissioner Leary’s 
commendable institution of a new sys- 
tem of accurately reporting and record- 
ing car thefts, indicate that 34,726 cars 
were stolen in New York City in 1965. 
Moreover, during the first 6 months of 
1966, 15,459 auto thefts were reported in 
Manhattan alone. 

The figures above have been of real 
concern to law enforcement officials in 
New York as well as to Commissioner 
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Joel J. Tyler of the New York City De- 
partment of Licenses, and District At- 
torney Nat H. Hentel of Queens, who 
have been the leaders in the fight to 
retard the dramatic increase of auto 
theft in New York City. 

While experience indicates that most 
stolen cars are eventually recovered, re- 
search shows that the average financial 
loss for each such recovered car is ap- 
proximately $200. In addition, millions 
of dollars are lost each year as a result 
of stolen cars which are not recovered. 

Statistics from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation indicate that more than 60 
percent of all auto thefts are committed 
by youngsters under the age of 18. The 
all-too-familiar pattern experienced by 
law enforcement officials is that of the 
“joyride,” where the car is stolen, used, 
and then returned or left for the owner 
or police to find. 

Aside from the serious consequences of 
an arrest, trial and conviction of our 
youth, “joyriding” presents a real threat 
to all those who use the Nation’s streets 
and highways. The young driver’s un- 
familiarity with the stolen car, together 
with his apprehensive state of mind and 
lack of pride of ownership in the vehicle 
serve to insure a reckless drive, thereby 
creating a hazard to innocent motorists. 

Another problem auto theft poses, is 
that of the theft rings, which are com- 
posed of groups of professional thieves, 
usually adults, generally employing stolen 
cars to carry out other crimes which they 
have conceived. By stealing the car used 
to execute their crimes and then later 
disposing of the vehicle, criminals are 
able to reduce the likelihood of being ap- 
prehended. 

One of the ways in which thieves are 
able to disguise the stolen automobile is 
to grind the serial numbers off the engine 
while at the same time repainting the car 
a different color so that it may be dis- 
posed of on the open market. 

The difficulty with this procedure, 
however, is that it is time consuming, and 
time is a precious ingredient to the suc- 
cessful operation of the auto thieves ring. 
Also, it requires technical resources. 

Therefore, a much faster and therefore 
safer means is generally employed by the 
professional auto thieves to dispose of 
their hot cars. The cars are simply 
shipped, trucked or driven out of the 
United States to be sold in a foreign 
country close to the United States, or in 
many cases, overseas. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has no figures or even esti- 
mates as to the number of stolen auto- 
mobiles which are being exported each 
year. This is so, notwithstanding the 
fact that the FBI and Justice Depart- 
ment have been aware of the increasing 
problem of stolen vehicles being trans- 
ported in interstate and foreign com- 
merce for the past several years. 

This method of disposition of the 
stolen vehicles is made considerably eas- 
ier for the thieves primarily because, 
under present law, there is absolutely no 
requirement that the U.S. customs serv- 
ice make a check to ascertain proof of 
ownership of any motor vehicle being 
shipped, flown, trucked, or driven out of 
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the United States, nor is it their policy 
to do so. 

At present, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, operating under the author- 
ity of the Export Control Act of 1949, as 
amended July 1965, authorizes the cus- 
toms department under the U.S. Treas- 
ury, which administers the act, to file an 
export declaration certificate on quanti- 
ties of exported goods. This declaration 
certificate is intended to provide statisti- 
cal data to the Department of Commerce 
regarding amounts and descriptions of 
goods leaving the country, but in no way 
is concerned with proof of title or own- 
ership of the goods beeing exported. 

On the contrary, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce and the customs depart- 
ment are more concerned with goods 
coming into the country because of the 
imposition of U.S. duty on these items. 

The reason the Export Control Service 
and customs are generally only con- 
cerned with a statistical check on the 
description and amounts of goods leav- 
ing the United States may be found in 
the purpose of the Export Control Act 
itself. The Export Control Act expressly 
provides (50 U.S.C., pp. 2021-1032, 63 
Stat. 7, ch. 11) that it is the purpose of 
the United States to use export controls 
to the extent necessary to protect the do- 
mestic economy from the excessive drain 
of scare materials and to reduce the in- 
flationary impact of abnormal foreign 
demand. It further provides for export 
control when necessary to further the 
foreign policy of the United States or to 
exercise the necessary viligance over ex- 
ports from the standpoint of their sig- 
nificance to the national security. 

It would seem that as long as the cus- 
toms officials and the Export Control 
Service under the Department of Com- 
merce, presently require a declaration 
for statistical purposes as to the descrip- 
tion and quantity of vehicles leaving the 
United States, they could also seek some 
evidence of ownership or lawful identi- 
fication of any motor vehicle or motor- 
cycle under the holders’ direction or con- 
trol which is about to be removed from 
the United States. 

To require some evidence of ownership 
or lawful identity in addition to the 
routine statistical check made by cus- 
toms Officials of those seeking to export 
vehicles at our borders would be a far less 
hardship than to continue to allow the 
felons who steal our motor vehicles and 
endanger our lives to rapidly and suc- 
cessfully complete their plans by simply 
removing the stolen vehicles from the 
country. 

Accordingly, I have today introduced 
a bill which would provide that it shall 
be unlawful for any person to transport 
a motor vehicle or motorcycle out of the 
United States without first making a 
satisfactory showing of proof to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce regarding the 
ownership or lawful identification of the 
motor vehicle or motorcycle being ex- 
ported. 

Authority presently exists in most, if 
not all States in the United States, for 
law enforcement officials to request, at 
least upon probable cause, such proof of 
ownership. 
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Moreover, in New York State, as well 
as in many other States, every person 
operating a motor vehicle shall upon re- 
quest of a law enforcement officer pro- 
duce a certificate of registration for the 
vehicle being driven. (New York vehi- 
cle and traffic law, title IV, art. 14, sec. 
401(4).) New York law further provides 
a sanction of suspension or revocation 
of the driver’s license of any person who 
prevents lawful identification of any 
motor vehicle or motorcycle under the 
holders’ direction or control. (New York 
vehicle and traffic law, art. 20, sec. 510 
(3) (2).) 

Routine checks made by local and 
State law enforcement officials contin- 
uously turn up stolen cars which may or 
may not have been reported as stolen. 
A similar routine check by the Federal 
export control authorities at customs, 
when cross-checked against lists of re- 
ported stolen vehicles, could no doubt 
lead to the discovery of auto thefts and 
seriously cut down the number of stolen 
or “hot” vehicles presently being dumped 
outside the country. 

Another way in which we can reverse 
the current climb in the number of auto 
thefts in the United States is to recognize 
and stop a new means employed to ac- 
complish this crime which has recently 
developed with alarming speed. 

I refer to the fact that thousands of 
car thieves are aided each year by the use 
of so-called master keys. Master keys 
are designed to fit some or all makes and 
models of cars and are usually ordered 
and sent by their manufacturers through 
the mail. 

Indiscriminate sale of these keys allows 
them to fall into the hands of juveniles 
and professional criminals alike, and are 
perfect instruments to enable them 
quietly and quickly to steal a car and to 
remove its contents or valuable parts, 
such as engines and radios, without being 
discovered. 

New York State Senator Simon J. Lie- 
bowitz expressed concern over the grow- 
ing menace to life and property from 
auto thefts by the use of master keys 
during a recent hearing of the U.S. 
Senate Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization on the subject of traffic 
safety. State Senator Liebowitz pointed 
out that inasmuch as these keys are 
ordered and sent through the mail there 
is no way a single State can effectively 
prohibit their purchase and receipt by 
one of its residents. 

Senators Jacos K. Javits, ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY, and ABRAHAM RIBICOFF have recog- 
nized the master key problem as a 
serious one and have recently introduced 
in the Senate a bill, S. 3176, designed to 
deal with the problem of master keys. 

In discussing the master key problem in 
the July 1955 issue of Popular Mechanics, 
Senator RIBICOFF said: 

While some key manufacturers conscien- 
tiously try to confine their sales to legitimate 
users, others make no attempt whatever, and 
do, in fact, solicit business—by mail and 
22 anyone who'll pay their 
price. 


Senator Risicorr said the number of 
auto thefts has jumped 20 percent in the 
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last 2 years and, that if the trend con- 
tinues, more than a million cars will be 
stolen every year by 1970—one every 30 
seconds. 

With the exception of large-scale auto 
theft operations in which the thieves 
tow or truck the car away, the majority 
of automobile thefts are accomplished 
by starting the engine and driving the 
vehicle away. The emphasis should be, 
therefore, upon restricting the ease with 
which this can be done. 

By stopping unauthorized master key 
traffic and usage, and by encouraging 
manufacturers voluntarily to take steps 
to improve car design by adding the 
small items necessary by automobiles 
being manufactured, and, thereby in- 
suring more theft-proof qualities, mil- 
lions of dollars and numbers of lives 
could be saved. 

A simple preventive measure which 
car manufacturers could adopt would 
be to place a lock on the hood latch of 
the automobile and cause it to operate 
from inside the car rather than continue 
to manufacture the simple opening de- 
vices presently being designed to operate 
from under the hood on the outside 
front of most cars. 

I would strongly urge our Nation’s 
automobile industry to cooperate in, 
what I hope will be, a massive national 
effort to reduce auto thefts. One way 
in which they could help would be vol- 
untarily to improve the lock mecha- 
nisms of the ignitions of the automobiles 
so that they will be more difficult to 
pick. 

Another method would be to make it 
more difficult to obtain master keys. 
To accomplish this, I have today intro- 
duced legislation which would prohibit 
the interstate mailing of master keys 
to all unauthorized individuals or groups 
by making it a Federal offense to use 
the mails to sell master keys except for 
legitimate uses. 

There is a particular need for such 
legislation in order to take away the 
incentive which master keys presently 
provide for teenagers to take joy rides. 
According to Senator Rmrcorr, the fre- 
quency of auto thefts by teenagers runs 
to 92 percent in some areas. 

Moreover, the National Auto Theft 
Bureau, which has gone on record as 
violently opposing the indiscriminate 
sale of master keys as potential burglar 
tools, reports that nationwide, more than 
60 percent of juvenile crimes are auto 
thefts. 

I believe it is imperative that the 
Federal Government take action now to 
come to the aid of local and State law 
enforcement officials in their struggle 
to effectively deal with the growing men- 
ace of auto theft. 

A copy of the bill which I have intro- 
duced today follows: 

H.R. 16657 
A bill to reduce thefts of motor vehicles by 
prohibiting the exportation of unidentified 
motor vehicles, and by prohibiting the 
unauthorized possession and transmission 
in interstate commerce of motor vehicle 
master keys 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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FINDING AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SECTION 1. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that motor vehicles constitute one 
of the primary means and instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce, and that thefts of 
such vehicles have reached such proportions 
as to constitute a serious burden upon and 
impediment to such commerce. It is de- 
clared to be the policy of this Act to promote 
and protect such commerce, and the provi- 
sions of this Act are found to be necessary 
to that end. 

Sec. 2. (a) Any person who shall export 
from the United States any motor vehicle 
shall, in accordance with such regulations 
as the Secretary of Commerce shall pre- 
scribe, exhibit to the Secretary of Commerce 
or his delegate such proof of ownership, 
indentity, or right to possession of such 
motor vehicle as the Secretary may require. 

(b) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to require by regulation the regis- 
tration with the Department of Commerce 
of any person who shall export any motor 
vehicle for any purpose other than his own 
personal use. The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to revoke or suspend any such 
registration for any violation of this section 
or any regulation issued under authority 
of this section, or in lieu of any such revoca- 
tion or suspension, to impose a monetary 
penalty not exceeding $1,000. 

(c) Any person who willfully exports any 
motor vehicle in violation of this Act or any 
regulation issued pursuant to this Act shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. 

(d) For purposes of this section, the term 
“to export means to export from any State 
of the United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or 
any possession of the United States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act 

(1) The term “interstate commerce” means 
commerce— 

(A) between any State, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, any territory or possession, 
or the District of Columbia and any place 
outside thereof; 

(B) between points within the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico or within the same 
State, but through any place outside thereof; 
or 

(C) within or between points within the 
District of Columbia or any territory or pos- 
session. 

(2) The term “motor vehicle master key” 
means a key which will operate all of the 
ignition locks of two or more motor vehicles 
each of which can be operated by a key which 
will not operate the ignition locks of the 
other such vehicles. 

Sec. 4. (2) The prohibitions contained in 
subsection (b) of this section shall not 
apply to— 

(1) any common carrier or contract carrier, 
with respect to any motor vehicle master key 
shipped, transported, or delivered for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce in the ordinary 
course of business. 

(2) any bona fide locksmith, lock or key 
manufacturer, or any person engaged in the 
sale, service, or manufacture of new or used 
motor vehicles or motor vehicle parts, with 
respect to any motor vehicle master key law- 
fully made, sold, or used by him in connec- 
tion with such occupation. 

(3) any officer or employee of the United 
States or any State or local governmental 
entity with respect to any motor vehicle 
master key used by him in his capacity as 
such. 

(b) Except as authorized pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section, whoever knowing- 
ly makes, buys, sells, transports, receives, pos- 
sesses, or uses any motor vehicle master key 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both. 
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PRIVATE INDUSTRY AGAIN IN- 
VADED BY FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT—THE FHA GRAB 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hosmer] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
formed that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion plans to announce tomorrow, July 
29, that its fee-appraisal-panel func- 
tions will be relinquished to the Federal 
Housing Administration. I protest this 
proposed action which would be accom- 
plished through rative agree- 
ment between the two agencies although 
congressional consideration and action 
are required, as I will point out. 

The implications of this proposal, 
which I understand was made by Mr. 
P. N. Brownstein, Assistant Secretary- 
Commissioner, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, will be distressing to the 
American taxpayer, as well as to the pro- 
fessional appraisers who have been used 
through many years by the VA as fee 
appraisers, paid for by the applicant and 
not with funds from the Treasury of the 
United States, 

As you know, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration appraisal is based on a different 
philosophy and a different statutory 
definition of value. VA appraisers also 
estimate dollar values for depreciation 
and other factors that FHA does not 
train its appraisers to do. 

FHA would manage, by this device, to 
keep its excess manpower occupied, but 
the VA appraisal panel, developed 
through many years of mutual respect 
and loyalty, would be sacrificed. These 
small businessmen have come to rely 
upon the VA for such appraisal work as 
necessary, and in turn, the VA has re- 
lied upon fee appraisers in times when 
work was so plentiful that it might have 
been more profitable for the fee ap- 
praiser to give preference to other cli- 
ents. A function that has been per- 
formed with distinction and effectiveness 
by private industry would thus be sur- 
rendered to the Federal Government— 
the FHA which at this time, due to the 
tight-money squeeze in the home sales 
and building industry, is seeking to re- 
tain its appraisers through a grab at 
VA appraisals. 

I do not believe that it was the intent 
of Congress in establishing the FHA that 
the agency compete with small business- 
men in providing appraisal services to 
the public. A most unfortunate prece- 
dent would be established if every agency 
with excess employees sought out other 
agencies where work was being done by 
private concerns and took over those 
functions instead of reducing its staff 
to fit its requirements. Almost every 
agency has been in the position at some 
time of haying programs dry up for an 
extended period and most of them have 
sensibly reduced employment. In this 
case, such a decision by FHA is particu- 
larly appropriate because the Appropria- 
tions Committees of Congress have sug- 
gested that FHA reduce its staff and 
rely upon fee appraisers in periods of 
peak workload in its own operations. 

I call attention to statements made by 
Mr. Brownstein to the General Account- 
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ing Office in a letter of March 14, 1963, 
in response to an inquiry from GAO as 
to “(1) any specific difference presently 
resulting between FHA and VA apprais- 
als because of differences in objectives, 
and (2) whether one agency could per- 
form appraisals which would satisfy the 
objectives of both agencies.” 

The following portion of Mr. Brown- 
stein’s letter is quoted: 


The word “value” as used by the Federal 
Housing Administration refers to a price 
which a purchaser is warranted in paying 
for a property for long term use or invest- 
ment. The estimate of reasonable value 
sought by the Veterans’ Administration is 
the amount of reputable and qualified ap- 
praiser unaffected by personal interest, bias, 
or prejudice would recommend to a prospec- 
tive purchaser as a proper price of cost in the 
light of prevailing conditions. 

These differences in value definition some- 
times do result in practical differences in the 
amount of the appraisal, depending upon 
marked conditions. Under conditions of 
shortage in the supply of housing, when a 
seller’s market prevails, the FHA valuation 
will often be below current market prices, 
while the VA estimate of reasonable value 
might be equal to market price in recogni- 
tion of the prevailing local conditions. 

Another difference in value estimates re- 
sults from the fact that the FHA defini- 
tion of value refers to a price which includes 
normal closing costs which are not included 
in the VA definition of reasonable value. 
This results in a practical difference in VA 
and FHA appraisals under all market con- 
ditions. 

We should also consider other differences 
in objectives that go beyond the appraisal it- 
self, but affect the work of the appraiser. In 
addition to the required estimate of value, 
the FHA appraiser's inspection and analysis 
includes considerations having an important 
bearing upon the acceptance of the property 
for mortgage insurance. Differences in el- 
igibility requirements are substantial be- 
cause of the differing objectives of the two 
programs. 

Considering only technical questions in- 
volved, it no doubt would be possible for 
FHA to perform appraisals which would meet 
objectives of the VA. To accomplish this, 
FHA appraisal staffs would have to receive 
special instructions so that they would have 
a complete understanding of differences in 
appraisal definitions and differences in eli- 
gibility requirements. 

There are, however, certain administrative, 
operational, and even policy considerations 
that should have been taken into account 
before adopting such a proposal. Referral of 
appraisals from one agency to another would 
of itself involve some additional government 
paper work and expense. While much can 
be accomplished through proper instruction, 
performance of the appraisal work for the VA 
by FHA appraisers could result in some con- 
fusion in appraisal concepts, and especially 
in the application of the eligibility require- 
ments. To some extent confusion occurs 
even now between various FHA programs be- 
cause of differing objectives and require- 
ments in the numerous special programs ad- 
ministered by FHA. In spite of the extreme 
care taken in preparation of manual instruc- 
tions and training. 

Assuming FHA would make VA apprais- 
als but would continue to use VA fee 
appraisal panel, there would be some compli- 
cations. FHA is required by law to charge 
fee appraisal services against its appropria- 
tion act limitation on the amount of funds 
it may use out of income to pay operating 
expenses. The VA has no such limitation on 
the use of fee appraisal services and relies 
primarily on fee appraisal services paid for 
directly by the builder, seller, or veteran 
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buyer of the home. If FHA were to appraise 
for the Veterans Administration using fee 
appraisers paid by others, each such case 
would have to be identified as a VA case in 
order to be able to utilize fee appraisal serv- 
ices without charge to the FHA limitation. 
In that case, reimbursement would need to 
be made to FHA for the FHA staff time and 
expense applied to the appraisal of VA cases, 
such as receiving, assignment and review. 

If appraisals for VA use were made by FHA 
staff, it would result in a governmental ex- 
pense being substituted for a private fee 
appraisal transaction, which is not an ex- 
pense to the Government but is paid for 
directly by the builder, seller, or veteran pur- 
chaser under the VA system. Even if the 
fee, which would otherwise be paid by the 
builder, seller, or veteran to the private fee 
appraiser, were to be paid instead to FHA, we 
would assume that, in the absence of legis- 
lation, it would not become available under 
FHA's appropriation act limitation. Neither 
would we assume that funds would be avail- 
able under the VA appropriation structure 
for use in reimbursing FHA under a reim- 
bursable activity of this kind. The perform- 
ance of major activity on a reimbursable 
basis presents special problems and hazards 
to staff stability because of the fluctuating 
and uncertain character of the workload. 

All of these problems could, of course, be 
surmounted, but to attempt to do so by 
minor improvisation would probably produce 
more problems than would be solved. Any 
broad major approach which would establish 
a single appraisal channel for both purposes 
would probably require legislative action. 


This represents Mr. Brownstein’s 
thinking in 1963. It is a different story 
now when FHA appraisers are feeling the 
tight-money squeeze. The FHA has be- 
come hungry and is willing to snatch 
from independent appraisers through 
the proposal being considered, namely to 
hand over VA appraisal fee panel func- 
tions to FHA so Mr. Brownstein can find 
employment for his appraisers. 

I call your attention to a letter, dated 
April 15, 1963, addressed to Hon. Joe 
M. Kilgore by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, which states: 

In view of the opposition and doubts ex- 
pressed by the agencies involved (VA and 
FHA) an administrative agreement to 
achieve consolidation of functions does not 
seem probable. Therefore, if the appraisal 
functions are to be combined, it appears 
that congressional consideration and action 
will be required. 


I have urged Administrator Driver to 
withhold the announcement that the 
VA’s fee-appraisal-panel functions will 
be relinquished to the FHA until, in view 
of the statements by the Comptroller 
General and by FHA’s Mr, Brownstein 
in 1963, Congress can determine whether 
the laws under which VA and FHA oper- 
ate grant them this administrative 
action. 

In short, the proper action at this time, 
if FHA has too large a staff of appraisers, 
is to reduce its staff and not seek em- 
ployment for them in competition with 
independent appraisers through the pro- 
posal that is being considered in connec- 
tion with the VA’s own operations—the 
VA fee appraisal panel. 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
DEFENDS FLAG BURNING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it was 
shocking to read that the ultraliberal 
American Civil Liberties Union had de- 
fended the desecration of the American 
flag. In an article in yesterday’s New 
York Times which I am including with 
these remarks, the ACLU is reported to 
have defended flag burning as “a con- 
stitutionally protected activity” akin to 
sit-ins and other forms of civil disobedi- 
ence. As if to reach for a straw in the 
manner of the proverbial drowning man, 
the ACLU spoke out of the side of its 
mouth and said, in effect, “After all, the 
law provides that old flags shall be de- 
stroyed in a dignified way.” 

What contempt for our flag and our 
Nation? It is unconscionable that any- 
one except Communist sympathizers and 
those who would destroy our Nation 
should advocate a theory that it is a 
proper means of protest to desecrate the 
stars and stripes. The ACLU adds one 
more footnote to a history which already 
is full of questionable chapters. 

It is groups like the ACLU which give 
a rationale to those who advocate dis- 
obedience, rioting and contempt for au- 
thority. I wonder where they will ever 
draw the line. One of these days they 
will be telling us that academic freedom 
includes the right of indecent exposure 
in the classroom. Their questionable po- 
sition is in totally bad taste, Mr. Speaker, 
and I strenuously object to their views. 
Unfortunately, the Supreme Court will 
probably uphold their twisted, wierd 
theory which they propound in this of- 
fensive unpatriotic and despicable beat- 
nik-type protest. 

The article in the Times indicates the 
immediate need for the Congress to act. 
I am joining many of my colleagues in 
signing the discharge petition offered by 
my good friend, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. RovupEesusH]. His bill would 
make the desecration of the flag a crime 
and I have introduced a companion bill 
on this same subject. It is high time we 
call a halt to these people who flaunt law 
and order by desecrating its symbol, old 
glory. 

The article from the Times follows: 
BURNING oF FLAG Is DEFENDED HERE—BUT 

ACLU Farms To Sway COURT on CIVIL- 

RIGHTS ISSUE 

(By David Anderson) 

The New York Chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union contended yesterday 
in a Brooklyn courtroom that burning an 
American fiag on a street corner could be "a 
most practical and effective way” to demon- 
strate for civil rights. 

Flag-burning, it was argued, is “a consti- 
tutionally protected activity” akin to sit-ins 
and other forms of civil disobedience. Fur- 
thermore, the organization asserted, the law 
provides that old flags “shall be destroyed in 
a dignified way, preferably by burning.” 

On trial before Judge Ludwig Glowa in 
Criminal Court was Sidney Street, a 47-year- 
old bus driver who won the Bronze Star in 
World War II. Defending him was David T. 
Goldstick of the Civil Liberties Union. Here 
is the story, as was given in court: 

Last June 6, Mr. Street was sittting in his 
home at 309 Lafayette Avenue, in the Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, listen- 
ing to the radio. Suddenly there came the 
news that James Meredith, the Negro who 
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was leading a civil-rights march, had been 
shot in Mississippi. 


BONFIRE IN THE STREET 


Outraged, Mr. Street took the 48-star 
American flag that had covered the coffin of 
his father-in-law, Fernandez Decora, a World 
War I veteran, at his funeral 20 years ago, 
and on the corner of Lafayette Avenue and 
St. James Place, Mr. Street lit a bonfire of 
newspapers topped with the flag. 

Patrolman James Copeland drove up in a 
squad car around 7 P.M. and demanded: 
“What the hell's going on here?” 

“If they did that to Meredith,” Mr. Street 
replied, we don't need an American flag.” 
Mr. Street was arrested and charged with 
malicious mischief and disorderly conduct. 

Mr, Goldstick, the lawyer, said to the 
court: “This man was enjoying a constitu- 
tionally protected activity to be equated 
with civil rights protests. He adopted a most 
practical and effective way of calling atten- 
tion to a very grievous deed. It was no act 
of desecration; he did not defile the flag but 
burned it with all dignity, not contempt.” 

Mr. Street, the defense said, was “engaged 
in symbolic speech, protected by the First 
Amendment to the Constitution.” Accord- 
ing to the Civil Liberties Union, this is the 
first prosecution in New York under a Penal 
Law provision, enacted in 1892, prohibiting 
public mutilation of the flag. 

Judge Glowa found Mr. Street guilty on 
the malicious-mischief charge, but dismissed 
the disorderly-conduct count because every- 
one agreed that the few people who had wit- 
nessed the flag-burning paid it little heed. 
Mr. Street, who could receive the maximum 
penalty of $500 and three years in prison, 
will be sentenced Aug. 9. The Civil Liberties 
Union said it would appeal. 


APPLAUSE TO THE DETROIT REAL 
ESTATE BROKERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC. 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Conyers] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to applaud the Detroit Real Estate 
Brokers Association, Inc. for its firm and 
courageous stand on open housing. At 
a time when many realtors are opposing 
title IV of the Civil Rights bill of 1966, 
this organization has issued a very strong 
statement to the press favoring the bill. 
I commend their statements to all my 
colleagues. 

[A Detroit Real Estate Brokers Association, 
Inc., press release, June 24, 1966] 

The Detroit Real Estate Brokers Associa- 

tion believes in “Democracy in Housing”. 
That equal access to housing is a funda- 
mental right of every American citizen. We 
further believe that every American citizen 
should have the same right and the same 
privilege to rent, lease, mortgage, buy and 
sell the home of his choice in the neighbor- 
hood of his choice based only upon his eco- 
nomic ability. 
. Artificial restrictions upon the rights of 
certain Americans, and particularly Negroes, 
and other members of minority groups, have 
no bases of right, under any fundamental law 
of man or God. 

The Detroit Real Estate Brokers Association 
wholeheartedly supports the proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1966 and especially Section 4 
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thereof, in respect to equal housing oppor- 
tunities. 

Our Association deems it most regrettable 
that all persons and organizations in our 
Country do not believe these rights extend 
to all Americans. That legislation is still 
needed to implement the basic law and one 
of the fundamental propositions upon which 
our Country was founded that “All men are 
created equal” is a sad commentary, indeed, 
while America is assuming a position of world 
leadership, and is endeavoring to instill in the 
world community of nations the principle 
that basic human rights are to be enjoyed by 
all men in a free society. 

Derrorr REAL ESTATE BROKERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
CLARENCE HUDSON, 
President. 
By: 
JOHN S. HUMPHREY, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL HELD CAP- 
TIVE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lone] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently urged the President and the 
Congress to maintain a “stern cool” in 
the crisis created by the threat of Hanoi 
to try American pilots as war criminals. 
In order that Hanoi may fully appreciate 
the impact of the trials of American fliers 
on public opinion, I am introducing to- 
day a concurrent resolution stating that 
our military personnel held captive in 
Vietnam are prisoners of war entitled to 
all the benefits of the Geneva Convention 
of 1949, and that the trial, punishment, 
or execution of these prisoners by the 
Communists would seriously diminish 
the opportunity for achievement of a 
just and secure peace in Vietnam, which 
is the objective of our Nation. 

We should not take any action, how- 
ever, that is not carefully considered to 
be in the best interest of the United 
States, regardless of the trials. If it is 
not sound policy to step up the bombing 
of North Vietnam, we should not let our- 
selves be stampeded into unwise action. 
If it is sound policy, we should do it any- 


way. 

I was delighted to have the President’s 
reassurance the other day that enemy 
provocations have not driven our Gov- 
ernment to such frustration that major 
decisions affecting the war might be 
made in haste and passion. The Balti- 
more Sun has commented on the Presi- 
dent’s statement in the thoughtful edi- 
torial which follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
July 22, 1966] 
Press CONFERENCE 

The value of the presidential press con- 
ference, not of the impromptu sort but on 
a rather formal basis, was well demonstrated 
in Mr. Johnson’s meeting with the press, 
and through television with the country, on 
Wednesday afternoon. The President called 
this gathering at a moment when the nation 
was much agitated over the issue of the 
American fliers held captive by the North 
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Vietnamese, and was fearful and uncertain 
as to what might happen next. Also part of 
the background were Mr. Johnson’s speeches 
of three weeks ago in Omaha and Des Moines, 
which had seemed to some to suggest that 
the United States, in a change of policy, had 
decided to seek a military solution in Viet- 
nam. It was a moment when the country 
needed information, and reassurance. 

These the President provided, with the in- 
formation that in the face of great difficulties 
our policy remains the same, and with reas- 
surance that severe enemy provocations had 
not driven our Government to such a degree 
of frustration that major and perhaps ir- 
revocable decisions might be made hastily 
and in passion. The President’s demonstra- 
tion of the profound concern we all share and 
at the same time of the thoughtful steadiness . 
his office calls for especially at the hardest 
times was healthy for the country, and help- 
ful to the press and to our friends elsewhere 
in the world. We venture to believe that Mr, 
Johnson for his part may have found the 
exchanges of this meeting useful, 


DOMENIC ANNOTTI 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sunday Rhode Islander recently ran a 
feature article concerning one of the 
young men and women of this Nation 
who is making a major contribution to 
the war on poverty. This young man 
comes from my district and I have per- 
sonally known him for many years, 

His name is Domenic Annotti, and he 
is a 26-year-old former marine from 
Providence, who is now spending a year 
of his life in service to Americans. In 
fact, he is helping some of the most de- 
prived and isolated Americans in the Na- 
tion—the Alaskans who live in Em- 
monak. 

In an article by Douglas R. Riggs 
which appeared in the Providence Jour- 
nal, it was pointed out that selling 
refrigerators to the Eskimos is no joke, 
for that is exactly what young Don An- 
notti is doing. He is trying to build a cold 
storage plant which will enable the peo- 
ple of this small village to preserve their 
fish so that they can sell them at the 
peak of the season. 

Don Annotti is typical of the VISTA 
volunteers who have chosen to spend a 
year of their lives helping those who are 
in need: those who are termed econom- 
ically impoverished, but whom I choose 
to call poor. Today, there are 13 men 
and women from Rhode Island who have 
dedicated a year of their lives to serving 
their fellow Americans. They range 
in age from 19 to 74, and are serving in 
all the major areas of poverty in this 
country. One serves in Alaska. Another 
in an Appalachian hollow. These men 
and women of Rhode Island are working 
and living in migrant camps and on In- 
dian reservations in the Far West. 

Rhode Island also benefits from the 
work of VISTA volunteers. Jack Dono- 
van, one of the volunteers who worked 
with the poor in Providence was so suc- 
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cessful that when he finished his service 
he was hired by Rhode Island University 
to supervise an antipoverty project. 

It is apparent, Mr. Speaker, that these 
persons who serve in VISTA for a mini- 
mum financial reward are the unsung 
heroes of the war on poverty. They go 
where they are needed to serve those 
in need. Their return is an immense 
amount of personal satisfaction. 

Iam proud that a former marine from 
my State, a personal friend of mine, has 
chosen to devote yet another year of his 
life to the service of his country. His 
story deserves wide attention because it 
is the story of VISTA. It is a story which 
contains the essence of the war on pover- 
ty—of helping those in need to help 
themselves: 

From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, 
July 24, 1966] 

VISTA Comes ro EMMONAK—DON's MOTHER 
Wonvers: Witt He Ever Come HOME? 
(By Douglas R. Riggs) 

What is a 26-year-old ex-Marine from 
Providence doing in Emmonak, Alaska (pop. 
400) this summer? Why, building a re- 
frigeration plant for the Eskimos, of course. 

That old canard about selling refrigerators 
to the Eskimos is no joke to Domenic Annotti, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Annotti of 
Providence, and the three other VISTA vol- 
unteers in Emmonak. Nor to the Eskimos, 
who desperately need refrigeration equip- 
ment to keep the fish they catch in June 
from spoiling before they can get them to a 
cannery. And it's no gag to the U.S. govern- 
ment, which is footing 80 per cent of the 
equipment’s cost, nor to VISTA (Volunteers 
In Service To America), which is sponsoring 
the whole project. 

According to reports reaching Rhode Island 
from Emmonak and VISTA headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., Don (everyone calls him 
that) not only enjoys what he is doing but 
has fit in so well with village life that his 
mother, an employe of the state Board of 
Elections who lives at 443 River Avenue, is 

g to wonder if he will every come 
back. Actually, according to a recent letter 
to the Sunday Journal, Don's plans are to 
remain in Emmonak during the summer 
months, even though his year’s tour with 
VISTA is up, to supervise completion of the 
$100,000 refrigeration plant and electric 
generator. 

His letter started out in a coffee can, 
Emmonak’s only post office. The weather 
was good, so a plane was able to land on 
the frozen Yukon River and pick it up, de- 
livering it to Nome and thence to “Outside” 
(Alaskans’ word for the Lower 48—or any- 
where else, for that matter). Nome is about 
half an hour away by plane in good weather. 
In bad weather, it might as well be a million 
miles away. 

Alaska, which never did quite live up to 
its myths, has undergone vast changes in 
the last several years. Not only do Eskimos 
have refrigerators, but there are more than 
500 air conditioned homes in the state—and 
why not, when the summertime temperature 
sometimes soars into the nineties? 

But Emmonak, a virtually all-Eskimo vil- 
lage on a spur of land jutting into the Yukon 
River, hasn’t seen much of this change. 
Igloos are no longer found there, but the best 
of the one-room wooden shacks in which 
most of the natives live probably would be 
condemned under any number of minimum 
housing regulations found in most American 
cities. Emmonak is a city, the natives in- 
sist, with a general store, city council and all. 
But plumbing of any kind is virtually un- 
known. It has some electric power, but when 
the VISTA team tried to show slides while 
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a film was playing at the town’s only movie 
house, they overloaded the generator. 

The new generating plant will augment the 
supply, and the new refrigeration plant is 
expected to augment the Eskimos’ incomes, 
which average about $1,500 during the month 
of June, virtually nothing the rest of the 
year. June is when the King Salmon run 
up the Yukon and Emmonak's one indus- 
try—fishing goes into high gear. The rest 
of the year the Eskimos hunt, trap, haul 
logs for fuel across miles of ice and snow, 
and generally do what Eskimos have done for 
generations, living off the almost-barren land 
and the money they made in June. 

Don Annotti and his three VISTA com- 
panions (another young man and two girls) 
are helping to change the pattern of com- 
munity life in Emmonak, even as they be- 
come a part of it, The Eskimos get a low 
price for their fish, and the prices they pay for 
goods are “outrageous,” according to Don. 
Much of the catch, furthermore, is lost due 
to spoilage. The new freezing plant is ex- 
pected to change all that. “That way we 
won't have the spoilage and waste and we'll 
be able to get higher prices by cutting out 
the middle man and selling directly to can- 
neries,” Don said. 

His use of the word we“ is no pose. 
Bundled in his fur-trimmed parka and muk- 
luks (knee-high seal skin boots), he often 
goes on hunting, fishing and logging expedi- 
tions with the Eskimos at their invitation, 
and pitches in whenever anything needs 
doing. 

“Don has the personality,” said one of his 
VISTA companions. “Everyone in Emmonak 
comes to him. The Eskimos love his sense of 
humor and a great rapport has sprung up.” 
The Eskimos even invited him to dance in 
their luknok, a traditional dancing contest 
given for a neighboring village. “If we have 
a gussick (white man) dancing for us, we 
can't lose,“ they explained. Don has be- 
come proficient in the stylized dances per- 
formed to the rhythmic beat of Eskimo 
drums. 

Don and Carl Berger, the other male mem- 
ber of the team, spearheaded the building of 
a community sawmill as one of their first 
projects. “It was all there, the saw, every- 
thing. Had been for a year,“ Don said. “We 
just started building it. Pretty soon every- 
one pitched in to help.” The VISTA men 
made their dining room table from the saw's 
packing crate. The two VISTA girls, mean- 
while, set up a Head Start program for pre- 
school Eskimo children and an adult educa- 
tion program for their parents, along with 
other community activities. 

Don and Carl share a cramped trailer and 
join the two girls in their cottage for meals. 
Their living quarters are nearly as Spartan 
as those of the Eskimos, Likewise their 
menu: homemade bread and fish for the 
most part, with an occasional rabbit, seal or 
walrus steak, leavened with packages from 
home and as much store-bought food as 
their financial resources and transportation 
will allow. 

Transportation, in descending order of re- 
liability, is by foot, dog sled, skidoo (a mo- 
torized dog sled), motor boat (during the 
summer) and airplane, weather permitting. 
Often, the weather doesn’t permit anything 
at all. 

Mrs, Joan Larson, a community relations 
official at VISTA headquarters in Washing- 
ton, from whom much of the information in 
this article came, was “weathered in” at Em- 
monak for four days during a tour of several 
of the 30 VISTA outposts in Alaska earlier 
this year. The Yukon River is the only air- 
strip: the bush planes, which drop in once 
or twice a week in good weather, can land 
on either water or ice. But when the ice 
breaks up during the spring thaw, there is 
a period of about three weeks when no 
planes can land. The flight schedule may 
also be interrupted (and frequently is) by 
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rain, snow or fog. Temperatures in the win- 
ter go down to 40 or 50 degrees below zero. 

Don never dreamed he'd be heading for 
Alaska when he joined VISTA: he was sup- 
posed to work in the slums of Chicago. He 
joined the domestic Peace Corps last June, 
after a three-year hitch in the Marines and 
a year at Hartford University. (He had a 
scholarship to Providence College when he 
graduated from La Salle Academy, and went 
there for a year, but left to join the Marines 
at the age of 18.) But when they asked him 
to go to Alaska, Don said sure, if that’s 
where they wanted him. In the Marines, he 
was stationed in Hawali. Going from there 
to Alaska was “a pretty cold transition,” as 
his mother put it. 

But he seems to have no regrets. He 
was interested in social work, his mother 
reported, so when he felt he wasn't getting 
anywhere in college, joining VISTA seemed 
the natural thing to do. “This suits me,” 
Don said. “I like these people. They're 
good, honest and intelligent. They’re not 
complex. They're eager to please.“ He also 
spoke admiringly of the Eskimos’ ability with 
their hands. 

According to his mother, Don is no slouch 
in that department himself. He was a radar 
technician in the Marines, and between his 
schooling and hitch in the service he worked 
at various trades, from landscaping, stone 
wall ana cesspool building to short order 
cook, turret lathe operator and surveyor. 
Once in VISTA, his skills were sharpened by 
six weeks of intensive training at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska and Fort Yukon. He 
learned the basics of the Eskimo language 
there and is picking up more all the time 
from the villagers. Several of the Eskimos 
knew English already, and others are learn- 
ing it from the VISTA team. 

VISTA is winding up its first year in the 
49th state with 60 volunteers, some of them 
working alone in villages even smaller than 
Emmonak. The state has now requested 200 
volunteers, and it looks as though Don will 
still be there when the new group comes in. 
His mother wants him to come back and 
finish college. But thoughts of college seem 
far from his mind when Dor starts talking: 
“We get into the homes of these people and 
get to know them and their problems. 
That's what VISTA really is.“ And that’s 
why Don Annotti is building a refrigerator 
for the Eskimos this summer. 


ALL THIS HAPPENED—THE STORY 
OF AMERICAN LABOR, PARTS VIII 
AND IX 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues parts 8 and 9 of the con- 
tinuing series on the history of the 
American labor movement appearing in 
the Seafarers’ Log, a publication of the 
Seafarers International Union. Part 8 
appeared in the May 27, 1966, edition, 
and part 9 appeared in the June 10, 
1966, edition. 

Previous installments have appeared 
in the ReEcorp as follows: Parts 1 and 2, 
March 30, 1966, pages 7195 through 7198; 
part 3, March 31, 1966, pages 7348 and 
7349; part 4, May 4, 1966; page 9861; 
parts 5 and 6, May 18, 1966, pages 10959 
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through 10960, and part 7, May 25, 1966, 
page 11446. 


The article follows: 


ALL THIS HAPPENED: THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
Lasor—Part 8 or A SEAFARERS’ Loc FEATURE 
As the nation began the long and difficult 
climb out of the depths of the great depres- 
sion, the American labor movement developed 
a renewed militancy. At the same time em- 
ployers all across the nation stiffened their 
opposition to organized labor's march. Man- 
agement and labor engaged in savage strug- 
gles. One of these was the waterfront strike 
of 1934 on the West Coast, which resulted 
in a general strike of both maritime and 
shoreside. workers that tied up virtually all 
Pacific Coast shipping despite vigorous scab- 
bing attempts by both shipping and steve- 
doring companies. The basic issue was the 
union hiring hall, which the seamen—led by 
Sailor's Union of the Pacific—were deter- 
mined to get to end the abuses of the em- 
ployer-controlled system. The strike con- 
tinued for three months, during which time 
troops were called in to intimidate and ter- 
rorize the strikers and to protect scabs. Sev- 
eral strikers were killed and scores wounded 
in clashes with soldiers and police. The strik- 
ers held firmly to their demands, however, 
and eventually achieved their objectives. The 
strike victory ultimately led to the institu- 
tion of the union hiring hall, which, for sea- 
men, represents one of the great union 
achievements in the struggle for job security. 

It was during this time of increased mili- 
tancy that organized labor began to turn 
more and more attention toward organizing 
the great numbers of unorganized industrial 
workers employed by some of the nation's 
biggest and most violently anti-labor corpo- 
rations. Under the umbrella of the Wagner 
Act, which outlawed “yellow dog“ contracts, 
company unions, discrimination against 
union members and refusals by employers to 
negotiate with a union, a Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization was formed within the 
AFL to spur the organization of mass-produc- 
tion workers in the steel, radio, automobile, 
garment, rubber, textile and other giant in- 
dustries. 

A split developed, however, between the 
ten AFL unions comprising the Committee 
for Industrial Organization and the rest of 
the Federation over the old question of craft 
versus industrial unionization, Despite many 
attempts at conciliation, the split grew con- 
tinually wider until in 1937, the Committee 
unions broke with the AFL and shortly there- 
after became the permanent Congress for 
Industrial Organization. 

The first mass-production industry to 
which the CIO turned its attention was steel. 
In a short time over 100,000 steel workers 
were signed up. A showdown was expected 
with United States Steel, then the nation’s 
biggest corporation, with a history of violent 
opposition to labor, The expected showdown 
never materialized, however, to the great sur- 
prise of the nation and to the great anger 
of “Little Steel” the smaller steel corpora- 
tions. U.S. Steel entered negotiations with 
the union and mutually acceptable agree- 
ments were soon signed with the steel giant 
and its numerous subsidiaries. “Little Steel” 
did not follow the lead, however. Bethlehem, 
Republic, Inland, and Youngstown refused 
to negotiate with the union. 

A strike followed, which was punctuated 
by one of the worst acts of company violence 
in the history of American labor—the “Me- 
morial Day Massacre.” Little Steel's resist- 
ance was led by Republic Steel. On May 30, 
1937 a picnic and rally was being held by 
striking workers and their families not far 
from the Republic plant in South Chicago. 
As the strikers and their families strolled to- 
ward the plant gates to picket they were 
suddenly attacked by police and special depu- 
ties under the direction of the company’s 
Management. A volley of shots and tear gas 
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bombs was followed by a club swinging 
charge. Men, women and children were 
bludgeoned indiscriminately. Ten strikers 
were shot dead—seven in the back—and 80 
were wounded. The violence succeeded in 
breaking the strike and the CIO had suffered 
its first defeat. The organization of indus- 
trial workers was still largely a wide open 
area, however, and simultaneously with the 
organization of steel the CIO turned its at- 
tention to the huge automobile industry. 

Organization of the automobile industry 
was a particularly tough nut to crack. Con- 
trolled by three vastly rich and violently 
anti-union giants—General Motors, Chrysler 
and Ford—the work force was mostly un- 
skilled and easily replaced. The workers’ 
need for organization was great. Although 
the industry continually went all out in 
publicizing the high hourly wage of its em- 
ployees, no mention was made of the long 
seasonal layoffs which reduced yearly salary 
to extremely low levels, or the practice of the 
speed-up of assembly lines which placed the 
workers under unbearable tension which 
could make a man old and unable to work 
in just a few short years. 

The automobile companies had an effective 
labor spy system and active goon squads 
which were used to hamper organizing 
attempts. In spite of this, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers signed up members grad- 
ually until, in 1936, the union felt strong 
enough to demand recognition from General 
Motors. The company refused however, in 
defiance of the Wagner Act, and in January 
1937, under strong rank and file pressure, 
the union struck General Motors. 

A special kind of strike technique was 
utilized—the Sit Down Strike. Instead of 
leaving the company plants, the workers sat 
down at their workbenches and refused to 
leave or allow scabs to enter. Company 
police and goon squads attacked the plants 
but retreated before volleys of nuts and 
bolts, coffee mugs, lunch pails and high 
pressure streams of water from fire hoses. 
As the police ran for cover, the action became 
known as the “Battle of the Running Bulls.“ 
The company then demanded that the Gov- 
ernor mobilize the state militia to take over 
the plant, but Governor Frank Murphy re- 
fused to call out the troops for fear of 
touching off great bloodshed. Faced with a 
stalemate at the idle plants and under in- 
creasing pressure to obey the law and recog- 
nize the union, General Motors finally gave 
in. Later a short sit down strike brought 
recognition for the union from Chrysler. 
These were great victories for labor, but the 
battle was not really won until three years 
later, in 1941, when Ford was finally orga- 
nized after a long and violent struggle. 

During its brief reign, the sit down strike 
proved to be a valuable weapon on the side of 
labor. Before industrialists managed to 
push through legislation outlawing the sit 
down strike, it proved effective in speeding 
organization in the rubber, textile, glass and 
many other mass production industries. 
During this period Goodyear, Goodrich, Fire- 
stone and United States Rubber came under 
union contract. Large and small textile 
plants were organized—many in the strongly 
anti-union South. Many mass production 
and service industry workers were organized 
for the first time. The organizing battles be- 
tween management and labor raged fiercely 
across the nation during the late 1930’s and 
early 1940's. 

But union membership was increasing 
under both the banner of the AFL and of 
the CIO. In 1937 the AFL unions had a 
membership of 2.5 million. By 1941 the AFL 
unions’ membership had risen to 4.5 million 
workers. In the same period the CIO unions 
increased their membership from 1.5 million 
to 2.8 million. 

Meanwhile, in September 1939, Nazi Ger- 
many had begun its war to destroy democ- 
racy and enslave the world. 
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ALL THIS HAPPENED: THe Story OF AMERICAN 
LaBpor—Part 9 OF A SEAFARERS’ LOG FEATURE 


As it had done during World War I, Amer- 
ican Labor threw its full support to the war 
effort after the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor in 1941. The AFL and the CIO unions 
put victory over the forces of totalitarianism 
as their number one objective. Despite ris- 
ing living costs and mounting grievances, 
labor took a no-strike pledge for the war’s 
duration. Statistics show that during the 
four war years only one one-hundredths of 
one percent of scheduled working hours was 
lost through strikes. Union members across 
the nation worked virtually without let-up 
to provide American fighting men in Europe 
and the Pacific with the huge quantities of 
supplies and equipment necessary for victory. 

The important role played by American 
union members in achieving victory was ex- 
emplified by the nation’s seamen, who faced 
the terror of Nazi U-boats and dive-bombers 
to keep the sea lanes open. The merchant 
marine as a whole lost 6,000 men, dead or 
missing, during the war. Man for man, the 
merchant marine suffered greater losses than 
any of the armed services. More than 1,500 
SIU members gave their lives at sea during 
the war while engaged in delivering vital war 
supplies to the fighting fronts. Such widely 
scattered bodies of water as the North At- 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico became 
the graveyards for thousands of American 
seamen, particularly in the early period of 
the war when merchant ships braved the 
run to our allies with little or no protec- 
tion. 

At the end of World War II, American 
workers found themselves faced with many 
of the same problems encountered by labor 
after World War I. Prices had skyrocketed 
during the war years, as had business profits. 
Yet because of their adherence to their no- 
strike pledge, workers’ wages had not kept 
pace with rising prices. During the war, 
workers were often able to make up the lag 
in buying power to some extent by working 
harder. Overtime was often available and 
the wage-price pinch could be overcome. 
With the war ended, however, workers could 
no longer ignore the fact that wages lagged 
far behind prices. 

Another similarity to the period after 
World War I was the fact that American 
business came out of the second conflict fat 
with profits and assumed an arrogant, anti- 
labor stance. But o labor also 
emerged from the war strong and determined, 
and clashes between labor and management 
were inevitable. In the early post-war years 
strikes occurred in almost every major in- 
dustry as workers tried to catch up with ris- 
ing living costs. Major strikes took place in 
the automobile industry, steel, the railroads, 
coalfields, maritime, and many other major 
industries. In addition to wages, new union 
contracts resulting from these post-war con- 
flicts also began to place increased stress on 
other necessary improvements, such as health, 
welfare and retirement benefits for the 
workers. 

It was in the immediate post-war period 
that the first general strike in maritime oc- 
curred. The strike was called in 1946 when 
the Wage Stabilization Board, a Govern- 
ment agency, refused to allow wage gains 
negotiated by the SIU and SUP with the 
shop operators. The SIU and SUP imme- 
diately threw up picketlines in every U.S. 
port, which were respected by all unions con- 
nected in any way with the waterfront. 
Within hours every port in the U.S. was com- 
pletely tied up. 

The week-long strike ended in complete 
victory for the SIU-SUP as the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board reversed its previous ruling. 
The SIU-SUP victory over the WSB was a 
victory for the entire labor movement be- 
cause it put an abrupt end to Government 
attempts in peace time to abridge labor's 
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right to free collective bargaining and led 
directly to the elimination of WSB authority 
over wages. 

It was also during these early post-war 
years that many American unions began to 
rid themselves of communist infiltrators who 
had managed to attain positions of influence 
and control during the depression and the 
war years. American labor reaffirmed its 
strict adherence to the betterment of the 
conditions of American labor and rejected 
those who sought to use the American labor 
movement as a pawn in an international 
ideological struggle. 

Anti-labor business forces were also hard 
at work during this period. Their chief vic- 
tory was Congressional passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947 over the veto of President 
Harry S. Truman. 

In many ways the Taft-Hartley Act, with 
its infamous, anti-labor Section 14(b), had a 
precursor in the 1943 Smith-Connally Act— 
introduced and pushed through Congress by 
two notoriously anti-labor congressmen, 
Howard W. SMrr of Virginia and Tom Con- 
nally of Texas, It outlawed strikes for a 30- 
day “cooling off period,” during which a 
strike vote had to be taken by the NLRB; 
provided for government seizure of strike- 
threatened plants, criminal prosecution of 
strike leaders, and made union contributions 
to political campaigns illegal. 

The provisions of the post-war, 1947 Taft- 
Hartley Act were drawn up in large measure 
according to suggestions made by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, a no- 
toriously anti-labor management group. The 
T-H Act hampered the organizing efforts of 
the unions—particularly in the South. Sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Act permits individual 
states to pass -o-called “right-to-work” laws 
which outlaws the union shop, Section 14 
(b) has allowed 19 states, mainly in the 
South, to exploit their workers by giving 
greedy, unscrupulous employers a free hand 
in union busting. 

The sharp rise in anti-labor fervor in Con- 
gress, which culminated in the Taft-Hartley 
Act served to spotlight the fact that the con- 
tinued split between the AFL and the CIO 
was hurting the American labor movement. 
Serious efforts at reunification began in 1946, 
and were intensified greatly by Taft-Hartley 
passage in 1947. But unification of the two 
major labor organizations was spurred by 
the Republican victory in the 1952 presiden- 
tial election on a platform that totally re- 
jected almost all of labor's goals and made 
it clear to all that unification, for greater 
strength, was a must. 

In 1952 a change occurred in leadership in 
both the AFL and the CIO, Philip Murray, 
who had led the CIO since John L. Lewis’ res- 
ignation in 1940, passed away in November 
1952 and was replaced by Walter Reuther. 
Only 12 days later William Green, long-time 
AFL President, also passed away and was re- 
placed by AFL Secretary-treasurer George 
Meany. The basis for unity between the AFL 
and CIO took place in 1953, with the signing 
of a no-raiding agreement by 65 AFL and 29 
CIO unions. 

On Dec. 5, 1955, the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations merged, and George Meany was 
elected president of the new AFL-CIO. 


MAILING OF UNSOLICITED SAMPLE 
DRUG PRODUCTS AND OTHER 
POTENTIALLY HARMFUL ITEMS 
Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent that the gentleman from 

Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] may ex- 

tend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us are cognizant of the splendid per- 
formance of the Post Office and are most 
grateful for the services provided by this 
highly esteemed Department. 

This Department has experienced a 
most extraordinary history, gaining 
world renown and admiration in the 
process of its highly respected develop- 
ment, and we should do whatever we 
can to preserve its well-being. This en- 
tails appropriate legislative action to 
eliminate whatever may jeopardize its 
well-being and future growth. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, we should 
do whatever we can to eliminate any mis- 
use of our mailing system which, much 
to my dismay, does exist in various forms. 

There are those who use our postal 
service as a means of disseminating pro- 
vocative and pornographic literature 
that can particularly prove harmful to 
our youth. 

At the moment, however, I would like 
to focus attention upon those who use 
the U.S. mail as a means of distributing 
products that are unsolicited and that 
can and do prove harmful if placed in 
the wrong hands. I am thinking in 
terms of razor blades and medicines 
which are so dangerous to our children 
and could prove so damaging to them if 
they should happen to reach the mailbox 
before their unsuspecting parents do. 

In my own particular case, Mr. 
Speaker, my daughter, who is only 3 
years old, was found opening an envelope 
which had arrived in the morning mail 
and my wife discovered that this en- 
velope contained a razor blade which had 
been sent to us unsolicited. 

Why must we persist in allowing such 
harmful and unsolicited products to flow 
indiscriminately through our mailing 
system? 

Effectual legislative action is needed 
now to put an end to this dangerous 
situation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing a bill to prohibit the mailing of 
unsolicited sample drug products and 
other potentially harmful items and 
would like to call upon the assistance 
and support of my colleagues in bring- 
ing this legislation to a successful con- 
clusion. 


WAGE BOARD BILL 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HANLEYI may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which I have introduced today would 
bring about uniformity in the method of 
fixing rates of pay for the more than a 
half million blue-collar workers of the 
Federal Government. There is a real 
need for this bill because there is a glar- 
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ing lack of uniformity in determining 
rates of pay for these employees. The 
existing methods of establishing such 
rates are unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of the Government and are unfair 
to the employees, because they result in 
rates which differ substantially for the 
same position in the same geographic 
area. 

The bill which I have introduced would 
establish a Federal Departmental Wage 
Board which would have the responsibil- 
ity for developing and maintaining a use- 
ful system of wage determination. In 
performing this function the Board 
would prepare standards for placing 
positions in the proper grades and would 
develop a job evaluation plan to deter- 
mine the relative value of the duties, 
responsibilities, and qualification re- 
quirements of each wage-board position. 
This Departmental Wage Board would 
consist of five members appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor. Two of the five 
members would represent bona fide em- 
ployee organizations having a consider- 
able membership in the Federal service. 

Federal agencies employing blue-collar 
workers and labor organizations repre- 
senting such employees would have equal 
representation on wage review commit- 
tees that would be established to adjudi- 
cate appeals from disputes which would 
be referred to the wage board for 
settlement. 

It would be the function of these com- 
mittees to make the final determination 
of wage rates. The bill also provides for 
an Employees Advisory Committee. The 
membership of this committee would in- 
clude employees who hold nonsuper- 
visory wage board positions as well as 
members representing recognized em- 
ployee organizations. 

My bill would require wage surveys to 
be made once every 12 months. Wage 
surveys ordinarily would be conducted by 
a single survey team in each wage-board 
district. Such a district would consist 
of an area sufficiently large to obtain 
exact wage data representative of large- 
scale industries or of conditions which 
are similar to those comparable to em- 
ployment in the Federal service. Em- 
ployee organizations would be assured of 
membership on survey teams. 

The wage survey data would be col- 
lected in the course of wage surveys con- 
ducted by the Federal Departmental 
Wage Board or surveys conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Upon the 
completion of each wage survey, the 
wage data would be reviewed for ac- 
curacy and then forwarded to the De- 
partmental Wage Board in Washington 
for suitable analysis and adjustment pre- 
paratory to a determination of specific 
changes in existing wage rates. 

The bill which I have submitted would 
assure these employees uniformity in 
various differentials as well as in basic 
wage rates. It would provide for uni- 
form application of the night differential, 
the differential for hazardous duties, the 
differential for holiday work as well as 
the overtime rate of 144 times the basic 
rate for work in excess of 8 hours in any 
one day. I believe the enactment of this 
bill would be the most progressive for- 
ward step made by the Government since 
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it authorized the fixing of wage rates in 
the navy yards as long ago as 1862, 


PEACE IN ASIA 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Mackay] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, the At- 
lanta Constitution reviews editorially 
President Johnson’s policy for peace on 
Asia and concludes that he has clarified 
an evolving policy toward Red China 
aimed at ending the isolation of its 700 
million people. 

In the words of the newspaper: 

He has pointed the way to peace in a forth- 
right expression of this country’s national 
will. 


If the Red Chinese accept, the Consti- 
tution believes, they could indeed open 
the door to lasting peace in Asia. 

I include the editorial in the RECORD: 

LASTING PEACE IN ASIA 


President Johnson has spelled out a four- 
point policy for peace in Asia, combining US. 
commitment against aggression there with a 
continuing effort for improved relations with 
Red China. Such overtures have been re- 
jected in the past but the President is trying 
to open a door looking to an end of Peking's 
isolation and Red China's paranoid tenden- 
cies, 

“The peace we seek in Asia,” the President 

declared in a speech Tuesday night to the 
American Alumni Council, “is a peace of 
conciliation. Communists in Asia still be- 
lieve in force to achieve their goals and the 
United States, as a Pacific power, will not 
retreat from the obligations of freedom and 
security in Asia” and particularly in Viet 
Nam. 
His proposals for achieving lasting peace 
in Asia included international trade, the free 
flow of people and ideas, the full participa- 
tion of all nations in an international com- 
munity and a common dedication to human 
progress and development. 

A peaceful mainland China is central to a 
peaceful Asia, the President declared, and 
Peking must be discouraged from aggressive 
hostility and encouraged toward peaceful co- 
operation with others. He cited U.S. efforts 
to open up travel between the United States 
and mainland China—efforts which so far 
have been unsuccessful. He will continue 
such initiatives in spite of rebuffs. 

Referring to the U.S. effort in Viet Nam 

as part of the four essentials he cited for 
peace in Asia, he said our purpose there is 
“to prove to aggressive nations that the use 
of force to conquer others is a losing game.” 
His other three points were: 
The determination of the United States 
to meet our obligations in Asia as a Pacific 
power, .. the building of political and eco- 
nomic strength among the nations of free 
Asia” and “reconciliation between nations 
that now call themselves enemies.” 

The President thus has clarified an evolv- 
ing policy toward Red China aimed at ending 
the isolation of the country’s 700 million 
people from the outside world. He has 
pointed the way to peace in a forthright ex- 
pression of this country’s national will. Ac- 
ceptance by the Red Chinese could indeed 
open the door to lasting peace in Asia. 
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WATCH THOSE INTEREST RATES 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
current period of high interest rates is 
causing serious dislocations in our 
economy. 

One of the results of the rising interest 
rates has been to divert funds from 
savings banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations to commercial banks or to 
other forms of investment. As a result 
of this flow, the institutions which nor- 
mally provide money for the homebuild- 
ing industry are discovering that their 
deposits which provide the funds for 
lending are sharply reduced from last 
year, The results of this policy have al- 
ready been seen in the movement of 
loaned money from home mortgage to 
short-term and commercial loans. 

This heating of the economy must be 
met on many fronts. There must be 
determination to control spending on 
the part of the Congress, there must be 
restraint in the appropriation requests 
on the part of the executive branch, and 
there must be a broad national policy to 
discourage abnormal threats to the sta- 
bility of the economy. 

In addition, the Congress can and 
should take prompt action by legislation 
to redress the balance between commer- 
cial and savings institutions and keep 
their dual operation functioning effi- 
ciently, without undue discrimination. 
In this way the housing industry can 
continue to provide employment and eco- 
nomic activity, as well as furnish the 
necessary homes for our growing popu- 
lation. 

I urge the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to take prompt action 
to deal effectively with this problem. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
the meeting of the New England delega- 
tion which convened on May 24 to for- 
mulate plans for action on the Treasury 
Department’s recent reduction of the 
tariff on rubber-soled footwear imports, 
several important steps have been taken 
in pursuit of this objective. 

As chairman of the committee which 
was appointed to coordinate House and 
Senate efforts in this matter, I am 
pleased to inform the Members of this 
body that our committee members have 
been joined by other Members of Con- 
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gress in our response to the Treasury 
Department action. 

Through the committee, we were able 
to mobilize substantial congressional 
participation and representation at the 
June 8 Tariff Commission hearings on 
the American selling price system of tar- 
iff evaluation of rubber-soled footwear. 
At this hearing, through the testimony 
and statements of Senators PELL and 
Epward KENNEDY, and Representative 
BoLAN p, as well as my own, the economic 
consequences of the tariff change were 
firmly presented to the Commission. 

Immediately following this hearing, on 
June 9, the committee called for discus- 
sion with Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury True Davis, Commissioner of 
Customs Lester D. Johnson, and Mr. 
Edwin F. Rains of the Customs Bureau, 
and requested administrative restoration 
of the original tariff. 

The presence at this meeting of 14 
Members and their representatives from 
a cross section of New England and Mid- 
western States including Representatives 
BATES, Burke, O’NEILL, FOGARTY, MONA- 
GAN, Senator Rrhrcorr, and representa- 
tives of Speaker McCormack, Senators 
EDWARD KENNEDY, MUSKIE, and SALTON- 
STALL, and Representatives MORSE, 
THomPsonN of Wisconsin, and ADAIR em- 
phasized the importance of this issue to 
the Congress. 

It should be noted that a complaint 
against the new appraisement procedure 
has been made to the Customs Bureau by 
nine of the major footwear firms, and 
the Commissioner of Customs has as- 
sured the committee that in this pro- 
ceeding a thorough reexamination of the 
Bureau’s previous decision will be made 
and the points made by the Committee 
will be considered. 

In addition to these measures, we have 
sent to the President the letter proposed 
by Senator Rrnrcorr and signed by 37 
Members, protesting the Treasury De- 
partment’s unilateral tariff reduction 
and emphasizing the threat that this 
action poses to the domestic footwear 
industry and its workers. 

We have recently received a reply to 
this letter from Secretary Fowler on be- 
half of the President which raises some 
doubt that administrative relief from 
the Treasury Department’s decision will 
be forthcoming and from it the inference 
may be drawn that corrective legislation 
or judicial relief may be necessary. Hav- 
ing noted the disregard of the Treasury 
Department for the evidence of the act- 
ual and potential impact of increased 
imports and the dismissal of this argu- 
ment by the Department as “not persua- 
sive,” it is difficult not to conclude that 
legislative action will provide the only 
practical solution of this problem. 

Many members of the committee and 
other Members of Congress have spon- 
sored legislation identical to my bill, 
H.R. 12983, which would reverse the 
Treasury Department’s decision. This 
legislation is pending before the Ways 
and Means Committee and we have made 
and will continue to make organized at- 
tempts to bring these bills to a hearing. 

Also, Chairman Dent of the General 
Subcommittee on Labor has planned to 
schedule hearings next month on the 
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impact of imports on American industry 
and employment, 

Although the task we have undertaken 
is a difficult one, the broad support that 
our efforts have received from workers 
and management of the industry has 
been rewarding and greatly encouraging. 
As an example of the enthusiastic ap- 
proval the committee’s labors have re- 
ceived, I offer the following letters of in- 
terested parties and a resolution adopted 
by District No. 2 of the United Rubber 
Workers for insertion in the RECORD at 
this point: 

UNITED STATES RUBBER Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., July 25, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
Room 1314, Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: I want to take this opportu- 
nity to express my thanks for the work you 
are doing on our fabric shoe tariff problem. 
We at the Naugatuck Footwear Plant know 
that this has taken a great amount of time 
and effort on your part, and I am certain 
that without your interest and the interest 
of Senators Dopp and Rrsicorr and others, 
there would be very little hope for eventual 
success. I was particularly impressed with 
the work that you did as a result of the 
meeting with the New England Congressional 
Delegation and although there have been no 
tangible results as yet, I hope that some- 
thing beneficial will come of this. 

Your activity on our behalf in this matter 
convinces me that our district is very well 
represented in Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
P. G. Brown, 
Factory Manager. 


UNITED RUBBER, CORK, LINOLEUM, 
AND PLASTIC WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Akron, Ohio, June 15, 1966. 
Hon, JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MonaGan: I want to 
extend to you my thanks and deep apprecia- 
tion for the extensive effort you have put 
forth to protect domestic rubber footwear 
jobs through continuation of a fair tariff 
practice. Although this matter can affect 
your own State, much is at stake in other 
areas of the country. 

As President of the United Rubber Work- 
ers International Union I am greatly con- 
cerned ~bout this matter. I intend to keep 
in personal contact with it and devote per- 
sonal attention to it where necessary. 

I have made our position very clear in op- 
posing the change in tariff structure and it 
is certainly encouraging to have the support 
of someone like yourself in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE BURDON, 
International President. 


B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR Co., 
Watertown, Mass., March 25, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MONAGAN: The man- 
agement and employees of the B. F. Good- 
rich Footwear Company and Federal Local 
No. 21914, AFL-CIO wishes to express their 
appreciation for your efforts in our behalf 
by submission of H.R. 12983, a bill to amend 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
with respect to the determination of Amer- 
ican selling price in the case of certain foot- 
wear of rubber or plastics. 

We are wholeheartedly in favor of this 
legislation and hereby offer to help you in 
your efforts to pass the bill. 
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Please do not hesitate to call on us if we 
can be of service to you. 

Thank you and kindest regards. 

WILLIAM R. Warp, 
Manager, Trade and Community Relations. 
UNITED RUBBER, CORK, LINOLEUM 
AND PLASTIC WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Akron, Ohio, June 16, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MONAGAN: May I ex- 
press sincere appreciation for your efforts to 
assure the job security of rubber footwear 
workers in the State of Connecticut. 

Your appearance before the United States 
Tariff Commission on June 8 aided substan- 
tially our efforts to convince the Commission 
that the domestic rubber-soled footwear in- 
dustry has already been adversely affected by 
mounting imports of foreign-made shoes. 

We are well aware of the yeoman efforts 
which you and a number of your colleagues 
in the House have made to secure, by legisla- 
tive action, a recision of the Treasury De- 
partment's recent cut in the effective rate of 
the tariff on imported footwear. 

Be assured of the continued support of the 
United Rubber Workers for the leadership 
which you have demonstrated in attempting 
to resolve a problem vital to all of us. 

Very truly yours, 
P. BOMMARITO, 
International Vice President. 


BRISTOL MANUFACTURING CORP., 
Bristol, R.I., June 6, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN MONAGAN: We ap- 
preciate very much your letter of May 27, 
1966 to which you attached a copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 26, 1966 out- 
lining your remarks on the subject of re- 
duction of tariff on imported rubber-soled 
canvas footwear. 

This letter also included the notice of the 
June 8 hearing by the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion and the minutes of the meeting of 
May 24, 1966 called by Speaker McCorMack, 

It is our intention to be represented at 
the Tariff Commission hearing and hope that 
this hearing will result in rates of duty that 
will protect our industry. 

We are appreciative of the support you 
gave us and our industry at the meeting of 
May 24, 1966 and in Congress by your H.R. 
12983 to rescind the Customers Bureau's re- 
cent reduction on imported rubber-soled can- 
vas footwear. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. A. Sousa. 
THE NAUGATUCK COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
Naugatuck, Conn., March 2, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Monacan: We wish to advise you 
that at the March 1 meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Naugatuck Council 
of Churches a resolution was adopted ex- 
pressing support for the legislation which 
you introduced in Congress last week call- 
ing for retention of higher tariffs on im- 
ported rubber soled-canvas footwear. It is 
our earnest hope that this bill will be passed. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. WAIDELICH, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION No, 7, URW District No. 2 
COUNCIL MEETING, APRIL 23, 1966, BOSTON, 
Mass., ON TARIFF Dury ON IMPORTED RUB- 
BER-SOLED FOOTWEAR 
Whereas: The approach of the AFL-CIO to 

the participation of the United States in For- 
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eign Trade, and to the inevitable problem of 
competition of imports with domestically 
produced goods, has been to support, on the 
one hand, the maximum flow of goods be- 
tween countries via Foreign Trade—while in- 
sisting, at the same time, that those indus- 
tries and those workers adversely affected by 
foreign imports be protected via tariff du- 
ties and import quotas, and/or via govern- 
ment subsidy or retraining and displacement 
allowances; and 

Whereas: Imports of rubber-soled footwear 
with canvas or fabric uppers began to enter 
the American domestic market in increasing 
numbers in the decade following World War 
II—and in recent years have risen to the 
point where such imports now command a 
substantial segment of the domestic market 
(particularly at the low end of the price 
scale); and 

Whereas: Such imports of rubber-soled 
footwear have adversely affected both pres- 
ent and future employment opportunities for 
United Rubber Worker Members—and mem- 
bers of sister AFL-CIO Unions—engaged in 
the domestic production of rubber-soled 
footwear. Foreign competition at low wage 
levels is particularly severe in the case of 
rubber-soled footwear, because of the rela- 
tively high labor content of such production 
which is approximately 45%; and 

Whereas: Imports of rubber-soled footwear 
continued to inundate the American domes- 
tic market in spite of tariff duties imposed 
on the basis of the highest American Selling 
Price for a comparable domestically produced 
shoe; and 

Whereas: The unilateral action of the 
Bureau of Customs of the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, in February, 1966, in effectively 
reducing the tariff on imported rubber-soled 
footwear by 20-25%, by establishing the 
American Selling Price basis for valuation of 
such imports on the lowest-priced compa- 
rable domestic shoe—compounded by making 
such reduction retroactive for three years— 
can only result in even more serious effects 
on the market for domestically produced 
footwear—and, therefore, on the job security 
of United Rubber Workers and other AFL— 
CIO members. The effect of this change has 
been to establish non-union shoes, pur- 
chased by low paid American workers, as a 
basis for levying the tariff on imported shoes. 
This is a further and flagrant affront to the 
American Labor Movement and to its union 
label problem, geared to encouraging the 
purchase of products made under decent 
wages and working conditions; and 

Whereas: The announcement by a respon- 
sible spokesman for the American negotiating 
group, which will go to Geneva this spring 
for the Kennedy round of tariff negotiations 
under General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), indicating that the American 
Selling Price basis for valuation of imports is 
subject to negotiation during the Geneva 
meetings, can only lead to a further reduc- 
tion in the tariff duties on imported rubber- 
soled footwear; and 

Whereas: Congressman JOHN MONAGAN 
(D-Conn.) has introduced a bill in the 
United States House of Representatives (the 
bill, H.R. 12983, is now pending before the 
House Ways and Means Committee) whose 
purpose is to reverse—by legislative action of 
the Congress—the decision of the Treasury 
Department and the Bureau of Customs. 
This bill would re-establish the use of the 
highest comparable American Selling Price 
as a basis for valuation of imported rubber- 
soled footwear. We note with appreciation 
the bills introduced by other friendly Con- 
gressmen to accomplish this same purpose, 
including Congressmen JoHN Focarry, (D 
R. I.), FERNAND St GERMAIN, (D-R.I.), JOHN 
Brapemas, (D-Ind.), THomas P. O'NELL, JR., 
(D-Mass.) and others; and 
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Whereas: U.S. Senators ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 
(D-Conn.) and HERMAN TALMADGE (D-Ga.) 
have introduced a resolution in the Senate 
(Sen. Res. No. 83) whose purpose is to put 
on notice the negotiators representing the 
United States in the Kennedy round of Tariff 
negotiations in Geneva, that it is the sense 
of the Congress that no Agreements for the 
reduction of the U.S, Tariffs should be en- 
tered into prior to June 30, 1967, except with- 
in the framework of the authority delegated 
to the President by the Congress under the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. This resolu- 
tion would preclude any attempt to nego- 
tiate away the American Selling Price as a 
basis for valuation of imports. We note with 
appreciation that the Ribicoff Resolution 
has been co-sponsored to date by at least 15 
members of the United States Senate. Now 
therefore be it 
Resolved, That: 

1. The delegates to this 1966 meeting of the 
Council of District No, 2 of URW record their 
full support: 

(a) for the Monagan Bill to restore the 
previous level of tariff duties on imported 
rubber-soled footwear, and 

(b) for the Ribicoff Resolution, stipulat- 
ing the opposition of the Congress to any 
attempt by American tariff negotiators to 
go beyond the negotiating limitations set 
forth in the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
(including negotiations on the American 
Selling Price). 

2. The delegates to the District No. 2 Coun- 
cil Meeting strongly urge their Congressmen 
and Senators actively to support both of 
these measures—to assure that hearings are 
held by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on the Monagan Bill, and to assure 
that the Senate Finance Committee acts 
favorably on the Ribicoff Resolution. 

3. The delegates to this District No. 2 
Council Meeting record their earnest oppo- 
sition to any further jeopardizing of the pre- 
sent and future job security of Union Mem- 
bers producing rubber-soled footwear in the 
United States, by cuts or recisions in the tar- 
Urs imposed on imported rubber-soled foot- 
wear. 

We deplore the use by the U.S. Government 
of non-union domestically produced shoes 
as the basis for levying tariffs on imported 
shoes. This action can only compound the 
impact of imports on the wages and job se- 
curity of organized footwear workers. Such 
action, additionally, can only further set 
back the day when the wages and working 
conditions of non-union workers in this 
country will be brought up, via union orga- 
nization, to a minimum level of decency, and 

4. This District Council Meeting directs 
that copies of this resolution be sent to Sen- 
ator Russett Lone, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee and Congressman WI. 
BUR MILLS, Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and to each U.S. Senator 
and each member of the House of Represent- 
atives from the States represented by URW 
District No. 2; and further, that copies of 
the resolution be sent to President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, to Ambassador Christian Herter, 
to U.S. Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz and 
to US. Secretary of the Treasury Henry Fow- 
ler, in order that the appropriate officers of 
the Executive Branch be apprised of this 
problem, and of the impending threat to the 
jobs of American Union members; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President George Meany of AFL-CIO 
and President Walter Reuther of Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO in order to en- 
list the support of our sister unions in the 
American Labor Movement in our efforts. 
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District 2 MEETING SENDS LETTERS TO MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS FROM NEW ENGLAND 
AREA 

APRIL 25, 1966. 

Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Speaker: The members of the United 
Rubber Workers in the New England area 
who work in rubber-soled footwear plants 
are threatened with substantial loss of their 
jobs as a result of increased imports of for- 
eign-made shoes, 

As you may be aware, the U.S. Treasury 
Department recently reduced the basis for 
establishing the American Selling Price of 
domestically-produced shoes from the high- 
est-priced comparable product to the lowest- 
priced thereby effectively reducing the tariff 
on imported footwear 20-25%, 

A number of bills have been introduced 
in the House, including one by Congressman 
JohN MONAGAN of Connecticut, to restore 
the tariff on imported rubber-soled footwear 
to its former level (which has been in effect 
for 30 years). 

I respectfully request your good offices in 
setting up a meeting among the Members of 
Congress from the New England area for the 
purpose of discussing this important prob- 
lem, Representatives of both labor and man- 
agement in the footwear plants in this area 
would welcome the opportunity to present 
their views at such a meeting; this is one 
issue on which both parties share a common 
concern and a common viewpoint. 

Your assistance in arranging this meeting 
will, as always, be deeply appreciated. 

With warm personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
SALVATORE CAMELIO, 
President of Massachusetts State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO and District Direc- 
tor of the URW. 


THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL CO- 
ORDINATION AND UNIFORM RE- 
LOCATION ACT OF 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for greater coordination of Federal 
activities affecting urban areas is well 
known. This need exists on the State 
and local levels as well as in Washing- 
ton. From the inconsistent relocation 
policies of the various Federal agencies 
whose activities will cause the displace- 
ment of more than 1 million families, 
businesses and farm operations over the 
next 8 years, to the proliferation and 
fragmentation of Federal grant-in-aid 
programs, local governments, special- 
purpose units of local governments and 
special districts, this need is felt in every 
community in the Nation. 

I have introduced today a bill intended 
to establish a uniform relocation policy 
and to improve cooperation and coordina- 
tion of federally aided activities between 
the Federal, State and local levels of gov- 
ernment. It is titled: “The Intergov- 
ernmental Coordination and Uniform 
Relocation Act of 1966.” 
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My bill is based largely on bills that 
have been introduced in both the Senate 
and the House. Portions of the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act, S. 561, 
introduced by Senator Muskie, and simi- 
lar bills introduced in the House by Con- 
gressmen FASCELL, SICKLES and many 
others, and the Uniform Relocation Act, 
S. 1681, also introduced by Senator 
MouskiE, have been incorporated in my 
bill. I have added some language, 
dropped several provisions, and made 
other modifications for the purpose of 
strengthening and giving greater focus 
to the goal of greater intergovernmental 
coordination. 

The Senate has already acted favor- 
ably upon both the Uniform Relocation 
Act and the Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion Act. The House bills are pending in 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions where testimony has already been 
taken. My bill is designed to follow a 
number of recommendations that have 
been made in connection with the earlier 
bills, by the Bureau of the Budget and 
others. I believe, therefore, that the bill 
I have introduced today represents not 
only the end product of the debates and 
discussions that have surrounded this 
matter thus far, but also a feasible and 
practical proposal. 

When Charles M. Haar, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Metropolitan Development in 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and then professor of Law 
at Harvard University, testified before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations on the Intergovern- 
3 Cooperation Act of 1965, he stated 

at: 

The pressures of metropolitan growth are 
unlikely to diminish. We can, if we like, 
continue to cope with them through a series 
of arrangements which serve to forestall 
crises. This is the approach we have been 
pursuing. It has enabled us to muddle 
through but has left us with a mounting 
accumulation of problems, Unless we prime 
the machine for the conduct of metropolitan 
affairs, as the President has asked the Con- 
gress to do, and unless we develop a firm 
idea of what our goals for metropolitan de- 
velopment are, as this legislation suggests, 
the solution to urban problems will have 
been deferred too long. If we continue to 
procrastinate no amount of public money 
siphoned off for urban development will 
realize the potential of our metropolitan 
areas as efficient and pleasant places in which 
to work and live, 


Others have pointed out that we are 
a great postcrisis nation, but not too 
good at the precrisis stage. As one who 
has held public office on the city, county, 
special purpose local governmental unit, 
State and now Federal levels, and as a 
member of the Housing Subcommittee, I 
can testify from personal experience as 
to the accuracy and truthfulness of these 
observations. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider the Intergov- 
ernmental Coordination and Uniform 
Relocation Act as a companion measure 
to the State and Local Government Em- 
ployees Training Act, H.R. 14362, which 
I introduced earlier this year and on 
which hearings were held by the Select 
Subcommittee on Manpower last month. 
I urge my colleagues to contemplate the 
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urban and metropolitan areas which 
they represent, to think about the thou- 
sands of persons who are displaced and 
forced to relocate homes and businesses 
each year, to consider the absence of 
area-wide and metropolitan planning, 
the multiplicity of governments, and the 
numerous other problems that our gen- 
eral success and economic growth have 
brought us. The need demands action. 
But so far only part of Congress has 
acted. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HeELsTosk1] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this occasion to ex- 
press my support of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1966. I feel that this act will go a 
long way toward securing for the people 
of this Nation the civil rights which they 
were guaranteed by the Constitution. 
A great deal has been accomplished by 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. The bill now 
under consideration will further supple- 
ment these acts by correcting abuses of 
civil rights which have been allowed to 
stand too long. 

I am especially anxious to announce 
my support of the provisions designed 
to eliminate discrimination in the selec- 
tion of juries in both Federal and State 
courts. Such discrimination in the re- 
cent past has been directly responsible 
for flagrant abuses of our system of jus- 
tice in the South. After this bill becomes 
law it is my earnest hope that this Na- 
tion will not have to witness again the 
spectacle of defendants charged with 
crimes against Negroes being acquitted 
despite overwhelming evidence against 
them. The civil rights of the people of 
this Nation will be guaranteed only when 
those who attempt to exercise them can 
no longer be intimidated and assaulted 
without fear of punishment. I also fully 
support title III of this bill which au- 
thorizes the Attorney General to obtain 
injunctions against those who conspire 
to deprive people of their constitutional 
and legal privileges. 

Most of the controversy surrounding 
this bill has been generated by title IV 
designed to prevent discrimination in 
housing throughout the Nation, My 
own State, New Jersey, has recently 
been provided with fair housing legis- 
lation without controversy or dispute. 
The law is now being enforced and is 
generating none of the dire consequences 
which the opponents of the pending bill 
are predicting so freely. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for this legis- 
lation has been amply demonstrated by 
the recent outbreaks of violence on the 
streets of the slums of our cities. I want 
to make it perfectly clear that I deplore 
these outbursts of lawlessness. At the 
same time it is my opinion that we share 
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part of the responsibility for these re- 
cent disorders. These outbreaks are the 
direct result of the dismal and hopeless 
circumstances in which many of the 
minority groups of our Nation have 
lived for hundreds of years. They point 
up clearly the responsibility of the 
elected leaders of this Nation, within 
Congress and without, to remove the 
causes of these outbursts by assuring 
the rights of the underprivileged, and 
helping them to gain a material standard 
and dignity which they have desired for 
so long. It is my conviction that this 
bill, if enacted, will help to accomplish 
that objective. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I support 
this bill because I hope and believe that 
it will become one more buttress 
strengthening the civil rights of all who 
have the good fortune to live in the 
United States of America. 


MODERNIZING OUR POSTAL 
SERVICE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to my colleagues’ attention 
two recent editorials which appeared in 
the Asbury Park Press, one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in my district. Their in- 
depth and probing analysis indicates 
that Postmaster Lawrence F. O’Brien is 
performing a necessary and important 
service in modernizing our postal service. 

From the Asbury Park Sunday Press, 
July 17, 1966] 
SıLLY PARCEL Post RULES 

The late Robert Young dramatized the 
silly practices of the railroad industry some 
years ago by pointing out that pigs could 
travel coast to coast without changing trains 
at Chicago but people could not. 

Postmaster General Lawrence F. O'Brien 
has performed a similar service for the Post 
Office department in his attack upon the law 
regulating parcel post shipments. Under 
present rules (and there are many geared to 
both weight and size of parcels) an 81 inch 
parcel would be refused by post offices less 
than 150 miles apart but would be accepted 
so long as the patron sent it to a place like 
Pago, Pago, a distance of 6,400 miles! 

Mr. O'Brien wants the law changed by 
Congress. The law was enacted in 1951 to 
protect the Railway Express, at the time the 
largest private handler of packaged ship- 
ments, on the theory that people would lose 
jobs if the Post Office Department competed 
with private firms. 

The Post Office Department has enough 
shackles of its own making without the 
added drag of such laws, Parcel post rules 
are so confusing now that many patrons 
avoid this service rather than take the 
trouble to wrap a package only to have it 
refused at post offices of one class, even 
though the same package would be accepta- 
ble at post offices of another class. 

If © wants the postal deficit wiped 
out it should give the department the op- 
portunity to do business in parcel post with- 
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out the handicap of the silly restrictions the 
1951 law imposed. 


[From the Asbury Park Press, July 16, 1966] 
FRIENDLY POSTMASTER 


If you mail parcel post packages, you have 
a friend at the post office, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Lawrence F. O'Brien has persuaded the 
House of Representatives to pass a law mak- 
ing uniform sizes and weights for parcel post 
packages and is now working on the Senate 
to confirm it. 

“Who wants to wrap a package for mailing 
if he is uncertain about whether it will be 
accepted?” O'Brien asked a Senate hearing. 

Under the present law, with its variables 
in weight and measure and distance an 18- 
pound, 81-inch package could be mailed from 
Spartanburg, S.C., to Pago Pago in the Pacific 
6,400 miles away but not to Columbia, S. C., 
90 miles away. The same package could not 
be sent from Tulsa, Okla., to Oklahoma City, 
or from Wilmington, Del., to Philadelphia, or 
from Austin, Tex., to San Antonio. 

“Do you follow all this gentlemen?” 
O’Brien asked with a twinkle. “If you don’t, 
you are in tune with most of your fellow 
Americans.“ 

The House- passed bill retains the present 
limit of 70 pounds and 100 inches for pack- 
ages mailed to or received by second, third 
and fourth class post offices, and Hawaii. It 
would provide uniform limits of 40 pounds 
and 100 inches for parcels mailed from one 
first-class post office to another. That is 
confusing enough, without variations be- 
tween post offices by distance as well. 

Playing Santa Claus this year should be 
made easier, not confusing and frustrating. 


THE TALLASSEE COUNTRY 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Fuqval may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and able colleague, the Honorable 
Maston O'NEAL, of Georgia, is also an 
able historian. Recently he completed a 
short historical piece entitled The Tal- 
lassee Country” which concerns the se- 
curing of a large portion of Florida, 
Georgia, and Alabama from Seminole In- 
dian domination. 

I found this article so interesting, that 
I am asking that it be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that others 
interested in history in general, and this 
section in particular, might have an op- 
portunity to read it. 

THE TALLASSEE* COUNTRY 
(By Mastron O'NEAL) 

Prior to the Revolutionary War the only 
part of Georgia that could be said to be 
inhabited by white settlers was a strip about 
fifty miles wide along the Atlantic coast and 
extending equal width along the Savannah 
River. Some twenty-five years before the 
war Negro slaves in this and other Southern 
colonies began to escape from their owners 
and to make their way across the vast wilder- 
ness that is now South Georgia and into what 
is now Northwest Florida. 

How this mysterious gravitation could oc- 
cur will never be fully understood by the 


*Not Tallahassee. 
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white man, but it continued steadily until 
about the time of the War of 1812 a nu- 
merous colony of these Negroes had formed 
along the Apalachicola River. They cleared 
fields for farming and built for themselves 
crude dwellings, the population finally 
reaching between 800 and a thousand. 

During this second war with England, 1812, 
General Andrew Jackson removed all danger 
of hostilities from the Creeks, Cherokees, 
Choctaws and Chickasaws throughout Geor- 
gia, Alabama and Mississippi, but there was 
one other Indian tribe that still menaced the 
peace of the people of the South. That was 
the Seminoles. The Seminoles had been a 
part of the Creek nation, occupying most of 
the territory embraced by Alabama and 
southern Georgia. In 1762 a small group of 
Creeks abandoned their affiliation and went 
off to the peninsula of Florida. Each year 
during the next six years other Creeks fol- 
lowed the first group until nearly one-third 
of the tribe had thus separated from the par- 
ent stock and migrated deeper into the wil- 
derness to the south. In the Creek language 
the word “Si-ma-no-li’ means renegade or 
“one who has left us“. The Creeks applied 
it to their departing cousins and the white 
man simply adopted it as a name for them. 

General Jackson's last great victory over 
the large Indian nations was in 1814 at 
Horseshoe Bend, near what is now Dadeville, 
Alabama. As a result of the treaty that he 
forced on 36 chiefs of the conquered Creeks, 
they ceded to the United States 23 million 
acres of their favorite hunting territory 
which they called the Tallassee Country. 
This embraced approximately the southern 
one-fifth of Georgia and the eastern three- 
fifths of Alabama. The Georgia portion can 
be visualized in terms of present day geog- 
raphy as beginning at a point on the Chat- 
tahoochee River about Fort Gaines, extend- 
ing eastward along the northern boundaries 
of Calhoun and Dougherty counties and on 
in a straight line to what was then the west- 
ern edge of inhabited Georgia (about Jesup) 
and including everything below or south of 
that line. This would include Bainbridge, 
Thomasville, Valdosta, Douglas, Tifton, 
Moultrie, Albany, etc. 

This land was ceded by the Indians to the 
United States, but the State of Georgia was 
most reluctant to accept it, one orator de- 
picting it in the Georgia legislature as a 
“sterile and unprofitable land“. It was 
finally accepted about four years later in 
1818 after the events of our subject had 
occurred. 

Even after the War of 1812 the British con- 
tinued to harass the United States in every 
way possible along the Gulf Coast. A British 
Colonel Nichols continuously instigated the 
Indians to claim this Tallassee Country, 
pointing out (among other things) that the 
Seminoles had not signed the treaty. In 
order to aid them in their demands, Colonel 
Nichols, in the Spring of 1815, built a strong 
fort on the Apalachicola River about 60 miles 
below the junction of the Flint and Chatta- 
hoochee, and about 17 miles upstream from 
Apalachicola Bay. Although this fort was 
in the heart of the Spanish province of 
Florida, he named it “British Post on the 
Apalachicola”. 

Colonel Nichols then wrote an impertinent 
letter to Benjamin Hawkins, U.S. Agent for 
Indian Affairs, protesting the way the United 
States was dealing with the Creeks and 
Seminoles, who, Colonel Nichols had said in 
his letter “had given their consent to await 
your answer before they take revenge, but, 
Sir, they are impatient for it 

The colonel took with him to London a 
Seminole chieftain named Hillis Hadjo, or 
Hillisajo, whom he renamed Francis, The 
Prophet, and that savage was lionized by 
London society. He was granted an audience 
with Prince Regent (later George IV) com- 
missioned an honorary brigadier general in 
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the British Army, given a gold mounted 
tomahawk, a diamond studded snuff box 
and a large sum of money. 

The fort on the Apalachicola was described 
by James Parton, the historian, as follows: 

“It was situated on a lofty and picturesque 
height, long known as Prospect Bluff. In the 
rear it was protected by impassable swamps 
and was too far from the river for its ram- 
parts to be injured by any guns that could 
be fired from small craft that alone could 
navigate the river. The fort was well and 
strongly constructed. Among the ten or 
twelve pieces of cannon mounted on the ram- 
parts were one 32-pounder (note: this is 
the size of the upright cannon markers at 
Fort Hughes in Bainbridge) and three 24s. 
Within the fortification there had been 
stored away by Colonel Nichols and left by 
him in the custody of the Indians, 2500 mus- 
kets, the same number of acoutrements, 500 
carbines, 500 steel-scabbarded swords, 400 
pistols, 300 quarter-casks of riflle powder, and 
763 barrels of common powder. The arms 
were new and of excellent quality, the greater 
part of them were still in their boxes and 
packing cases in which they were brought 
from England.” 

The place selected by Colonel Nichols for 
this fort was amidst the string of farms 
cleared and occupied by the runaway Negro 
slaves. The Negroes were organized like In- 
dians, or perhaps like Africans, having sev- 
eral chiefs, the head chief being a wary, 
cruel black named Garcon, 

No one seems to know just how it came 
about, but soon the runaway slaves came into 
possession of the fort. Probably the best 
explanation is that the Indians being no- 
madic by nature and suffering from a sort 
of national claustrophobia, must have left it 
unattended to wander and hunt in the for- 
ests, with the result that the Negroes simply 
moved in. 

Emboldened by the possession of this 
stronghold, the Negroes then committed raids 
on frontier settlers of the South, on the 
Spanish along the Gulf Coast, and sometimes 
even on the Seminoles. The Negro fort was 
the strongest and most unassailable in all 
of the Southeast United States. Its mere 
existence was an evil of the first magnitude 
to the whole South, whose slaves could now 
escape, and within not many days, by reach- 
ing merely the vicinity of the fort, place 
themselves beyond pursuit. 

From the Hermitage near Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Old Hickory wrote to the Spanish 
Governor at Pensacola, “I cannot permit my- 
self to indulge the belief that the Governor 
of Pensacola, or the military commander 
of that place, will hesitate a moment in giv- 
ing orders for this banditti to be dispersed 
+ + * and if not put down by Spanish au- 
thority, will compel us, in self-defense, to 
destroy them”. 

In his reply the governor declared that he 
had just heard of the fort and had written 
the Governor General at Havana on the sub- 
ject, would take the requisite measures, and 
hoped General Jackson would not do any- 
thing in violation of the sovereignty of the 
king, his royal master. 

General Jackson's messenger, Captain 
Amelung, who delivered the letter and an- 
swer, reported to his boss that the Spanish 
governor could not be depended on to act, 
since that grandee did not have sufficient 
powder in Pensacola to even fire one salute. 

In the Spring of 1818 General Edmund P. 
Gaines, under Jackson’s orders, began the 
erection of Fort Scott. This fort was on a 
high bluff roughly sixteen miles below pres- 
ent day Bainbridge, on the right hand or 
west bank of the Flint River. Prior to the 
impounding of the waters of the Jim Wood- 
ruff Dam the upright cannon marker that 
long served as a monument was moved to 
Bainbridge to stand beside the duplicate that 
marks Fort Hughes in Chason Park. The 
site of Fort Scott is not inundated, however. 
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The bluff which once was thirty or forty feet 
above the Flint is still five or six feet above 
the lake. It is easily noted about a mile 
southwest of Hutchinson’s Ferry (better 
e now as Johnson’s Landing) and is 

by the exposed red clay that marks 
the greatly diminished bluff. 

Materials for equipping and supplying the 
fort were ordered shipped by way of the Mis- 
sissippi River, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Apalachicola River, which meant that the 
boats would have to pass under the guns of 
the Negro Fort. 

On June 24, 1816 the first flotilla of boats 
sailed from New Orleans and reached Apala- 
chicola Bay on July 10th. It consisted of 
four vessels—two gunboats and two small 
schooners—all under the command of Sail- 
ingmaster Jairus Loomis. General Gaines 
sent Col. Duncan L. Clinch down the river 
from Fort Scott with a strong force to sup- 
port the effort of the boats to pass. 

While waiting orders in Apalachicola Bay, 
Loomis put five men in a small boat com- 
manded by Midshipman Lufborough and sent 
them up the river to get some fresh water. 
On entering the river they saw a Negro on 
the bank. They landed and asked him if 
they could get fresh water nearby. They 
were answered by volleys of musket shots 
from two groups of Negroes and Indians con- 
cealed in the underbrush, which killed Luf- 
borough, Robert Maitland and John Burgess 
on the spot. Edward Daniels was captured 
and John Lopez escaped to tell the tale. 

A few days later, Colonel Clinch with 116 
soldiers, nearing the fort from above, cap- 
tured a Negro and found on him a white 
man's scalp. He revealed under questioning 
that Garcon had led the attack on the small 
boat. 

Clinch surrounded the fort by land and 
sent word to Loomis to begin his attempt to 


pass. 

The fort contained one hundred Negro men 
and Choctaw Indian warriors and 234 Negro 
women and children. Early in the morning 
of July 27, 1816 the four U.S. vessels came 
in sight of the fort. The big English cannon 
on the battlements immediately opened fire. 
Loomis returned the fire with his two gun 
boats, but they were unable to do any dam- 
age to the well-built walls. What the Amer- 
icans lacked in armament, however, they 
made up in ingenuity. They put some of 
their cannon balls in the cookstove on one 
of the gunboats and heated them red-hot, 
hoping to set fire to the fort. This was a 
fairly common practice of naval warfare of 
that day. 

In the fort were two powder magazines, 
one containing 600 barrels of common pow- 
der, and the other 163. 

The first of the red-hot balls hit the larger 
magazine. An explosion which must have 
been one of the greatest in the history of 
the world up until that time shook the state 
of Plorida. The Negro Fort in an instant 
was a mass of smoking ruins, covering heaps 
of human beings of every age, dead, dying, 
mangled and shrieking. Of the three hun- 
dred and thirty-four inmates of the fort two 
hundred and seventy were killed instantly. 
The greater part of those who were taken out 
alive died soon after. Only three crawled 
from the fort uninjured. One of these was 
Garcon. Another was a Choctaw Indian 
chief, 

The Americans inquired what had become 
of the sailor Daniels, who had been captured 
seeking fresh water. They learned from the 
third survivor that he had been covered with 
tar and buried alive. Garcon and the Choc- 
taw chief were put to death immediately. 

Nichols was gone to London, but other 
Britishers continued the business of arousing 
the Indians, notably a man named Wood- 
bine, who was referred to so many times in 
the newspapers of that era as “notorious 
Woodbine” that many people thought that 
Notorious was his first name; an old Scotch 
trader named Alexander Arbuthnot, about 
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whom there is much historical controversy, 
and Robert C. Ambrister, a handsome, dash- 
ing and romantic ex-officer in the British 
Royal Marines. Old man Arbuthnot carried 
on a big business in barter with the Indians, 
his private schooner (aptly named “The 
Chance“) shuttled back and forth between 
New Providence, Nassau and Ocklochnee Bay 
bringing guns, powder, lead, knives, blankets, 
vermillion, beads and calico. He decided that 
it helped business to actively enter the con- 
troversy about the Tallassee Country on the 
side of his customers. Ambrister likewise 
urged the Indians on from the vantage point 
of the Spanish fort at St. Marks. Present 
day visitors to St. Marks may recall seeing 
the crumbling vine-covered walls of the old 
fort at the junction of the St. Marks and 
Waukulla Rivers, a few hundred yards down- 
stream from the boatlanding in the heart of 
town. Most of the stone in the fort was used 
to build the lighthouse about a hundred 
years ago. 

The spark that touched off the First 
Seminole War was the battle of Fowltown, 
about four miles below present day Bain- 
bridge (more than likely on or near the golf 
course of the Bainbridge Country Club). 
Chief E-ne-me-haut-by sent word to Colonel 
Twiggs, the commandant of Fort Scott, not 
to cross, nor cut a stick of wood on the east 
side of the Plint. That land is mine”, he 
said. “I am directed by the powers above 
and the powers below to protect and defend 
it. I shall do so.” A few days later when 
General Gaines arrived at Fort Scott he sent 
Colonel Twiggs and 250 soldiers to the Fowl- 
town to bring the chief to Fort Scott to 
“ascertain whether his hostile temper had 
abated.” ‘The approach of so many soldiers 
started the shooting which resulted in the 
death of a few Indians. A week later an- 
other detachment under Lt. Col. Matthew 
Arbuckle made a second raid on the village 
at which time more Indians were killed and 
this time the American bugler named Aaron 
Hughes. The soldiers built a small picket 
fort on the site of present day Bainbridge 
and named it for their popular musician. 

The Seminoles went on the warpath. 

On November 30th (this is 1817) a large 
open boat containing 40 U.S. soldiers, seven 
of their wives and four children, under com- 
mand of Lt. Scott was coming slowly up the 
Apalachicola about a mile below the junction 
of the Chattahoochee and Flint. They were 
close to the east bank to avoid the swift 
current. Suddenly a volley of musketry 
trom Seminoles under Chief Himolle Micco 
killed Lt. Scott and most of the men, Men, 
women and children were then horribly mas- 
sacred, the children being taken by their 
heels and their brains dashed out against the 
boat. In twenty minutes all had been 
scalped except five. Four men swam to the 
opposite bank and made it to Fort Scott. 
One woman was captured to experience a 
fate that certainly must have been “worse 
than death”. (The reader will pardon a di- 
gression at this point to say that four months 
later she was re-taken by General Andrew 
Jackson’s army between St. Marks and the 
Suwannee River and eventually restored to 
her husband.) 

Five days later a convoy of boats under 
Major Peter Muhlenburg, Jr. lost two men 
killed and thirteen wounded to the Semi- 
noles. For four days and nights they lay 
anchored in midstream not daring to rise 
above the gunwales of the boat, but were 
rescued by men from Fort Scott. 

On December 14th an assault was made 
on Fort Scott, but the siege failed for some 
reason after only two days. General Gaines 
reported to Washington that he was in- 
formed that 2,700 Indians were in the area, 
but that he himself thought the estimate 
too high. 

About this same time a small band of 
Indians led by Chief Hillis Hadjo, or Francis, 
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The Prophet, lately returned from London, 
captured a Georgia militia man, Duncan 
McKrimmon of Milledgeville, fishing on the 
river (just like a Georgia boy!), though it is 
not certain just where. He was carried to 
Francistown (between St. Marks and Wau- 
kulla Springs), he was tied to a tree and 
preparations made for his execution. The 
chief had brought along his youngest daugh- 
ter, a 15-year old beauty named Milly, or 
Malee, to see the fun, but the girl broke down 
and begged her father to spare the man. The 
chief reluctantly did so and took McKrim- 
mon to St, Marks where he sold him to the 
Spanish governor for seven and a half gallons 
of rum. 

General Jackson was ordered from Nash- 
ville to Fort Scott to succeed General Gaines. 
With a stirring call to arms throughout Ten- 
nessee he assembled 1200 of his veterans at 
Fayetteville, but the impatient general left 
a day ahead with two companies of men. 
He ordered large quantities of food shipped 
from New Orleans by way of Apalachicola. 
On arriving at Fort Scott on March 9, 1818 
the food had not arrived and as a result 
2,000 men (his own and the regulars in the 
fort) were facing starvation. They were 
down to a ration of a quart of dry corn and 
three pounds of meat per man. 

On learning of Old Andy's approach the 
Seminoles retired deeper into Florida, even 
crossing the Suwannee. 

Jackson spent only one night at Fort Scott 
plunging overland down the Apalachicola 
to meet the boat. He found it loaded with 
flour and bacon and the starvation threat 
ended. 

Jackson rebuilt the Negro Fort and named 
it Fort Gadsden for a favorite lieutenant in 
his corps of engineers who had charge of the 
reconstruction, but who later gained greater 
fame, when as ambassador to Mexico, he 
negotiated the famous Gadsden Purchase. 

Jackson then marched to St. Marks (he 
swung north in a wide circle via the Lake 
Talquin Dam, Lake Miccosucky and Talla- 
hassee) ordering Captain McKeever and his 
ships to proceed to St. Marks (searching St. 
George’s Island and Dog Island enroute). 

Lest you think that Americans have ever 
been honorable in warfare, when these ships 
entered St, Marks port (a day before Jackson 
arrived by land) they were fiying the British 
flag. Our old fisherman friend, McKrim- 
mon, to whom the Indian princess, Milly, 
had taken such & shine, seems to have still 
“had it ,” inasmuch as he was a trusty 
prisoner and Milly was there with him. 
McKrimmon sought and obtained permission 
to visit the “British” ship by canoe, along 
with two Englishmen namec Hambly and 
Doyle. Chief Hillis Hadjo and Chief Himolle 
Micco (remember the ambush on Lt. Scott’s 
boat?) also went out in another canoe, but 
they received a different sort of reception. 
They were invited to the captain’s cabin for 
a drink, and upon signal, were captured 
there by the American sailors. few days 
later they were hung from the yard arm, 
Hillis Hadjo wearing a grey frock coat he had 
gotten in London. 

Milly, too, went out in a canoe paddled by 
an Indian brave, but became suspicious of 
something when nearing the ship and they 
turned about most hurriedly. A number of 
warning shots over their heads and finally 
a heavy of grape-shot directly at 
them, failed to stop their retreat. They 
made it safely to the mainland about a mile 
away. 

The FCpanish governor at St. Marks simply 
surrendered to General Jackson without 
firing a single shot in resistance, but he en- 
tered a formal protest that gave our State 
Department much trouble in all of its inter- 
national affairs, and Jackson much trouble 
when be sought the presidency, though there 
are many who say that it is one of the things 
that elected him. 
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General Jackson had made up his mind 
to hang Arbuthnot, Ambrister and Wood- 
bine. He never found Woodbine, but he 
captured Arbuthnot in the St. Marks fort, 
or rather at the gate with his horse saddled 
for a getaway, and he lucked-up on Am- 
brister who stumbled into an American camp 
one night. 

A courts-martial was set up. When some 
one questioned whether or not they would 
get a fair trial, Old Hickory is reported to 
have made the somewhat classic remark, 
“Oh yes, they will get a fair trial, but we 
will hang them.” 

The court deliberated only a short time be- 
fore sentencing Arbuthnot to death by hang- 
ing. The court also unanimously voted 
Ambrister guilty, but his magnetic person- 
ality, or his service in the British Royal 
Marines brought for him the more honorable 
death of the firing squad. Almost im- 
mediately after sentence was pronounced, 
however, one member of the court stated 
that he was not satisfied and moved for a 
reconsideration. The court voted to recon- 
sider whereupon the same mover then moved 
for a punishment of fifty stripes of his bare 
back and confinement by ball and chain to 
hard labor for twelve calendar months. 
Two-thirds of the court (all that was neces- 
sary) voted for this punishment and that 
sentence was pronounced. 

That night General Jackson studied the 
evidence. The next morning before dawn he 
decamped for Pensacola, leaving his order 
approving the sentence that Arbuthnot be 
hanged, but setting aside the reconsidered 
sentence of Ambrister and ordering the origi- 
nal sentence of shooting to be carried out. 
In compliance with the general’s order the 
prisoners were executed that very morning. 

These incidents ended any real threats of 
Indian attempts to retake the Tallassee 
Country for nearly twenty years. The State 
of Georgia agreed with some reluctance to 
accept the “sterile and unprofitable land” 
that we now love so well. Reluctantly, we 
say, because when the state legislature at 
Milledgeville appointed a committee to see 
what expenditures would be necessary, a 
minority report expressed it as their opinion 
that it would be “unwise to spend the peo- 
ple’s money trying to develop a country 
which God Almighty Himself had left in an 
unfinished condition.” 

However, it was surveyed into land lots and 
districts and laid off into three large counties 
of Early, Irvin, and Appling. The covered 
wagons began rolling from Milledgeville, 
Louisville, Savannah, Augusta, North and 
South Carolina, and our corner of the world 
began receiving our ancestors as permanent 
residents. 
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FLEXIBLE IMPORT QUOTA PLAN 
FOR LEAD AND ZINC 
Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. IcHorp] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 


2 Especial acknowledgement. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, today I 
join with colleagues from areas produc- 
ing lead and zinc in the introduction of 
legislation designed to provide some as- 
surance of stability for an important 
industry that suffered a real depression 
in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s. For- 
tunately, consumption of both metals 
has increased in the United States and 
around the world since 1963 and prices 
have reached stable levels in the past 2 
years that have encouraged reopening of 
mines, developments of new ore reserves, 
and large investments in exploration and 
plant expansion. 

We must maintain the current incen- 
tive to expand our natural resource in- 
dustries. There should be a national 
minerals policy to accomplish this for all 
metals. Until such a plan is put forth 
by the executive departments, we pro- 
pose a flexible import quota plan for 
lead and zinc that will serve as a deter- 
rent to imports in excessive, unneeded 
quantities if supplies should exceed de- 
mand as happened during the past 
decade. 

The legislation we propose has a 
5-year term and during this period a 
3-year quota for either lead or zinc 
would be applied if found to be necessary 
by the relationship of metal supplies to 
metal shipments or consumption. Such 
a plan would give the Congress and the 
executive department an opportunity to 
reevaluate the quota provisions as the 
legislation comes up for renewal or ex- 
tension. This legislation is of tremen- 
dous importance to my district and 
State. 

Missouri is the leading lead-producing 
State with over 120,000 tons of recover- 
able metal mined during 1964 and 133,640 
tons in 1965. During the past 10 or 12 
years, except for 1962 and 1963, when an 
extended strike at St. Joseph Lead Co.’s 
mines curtailed output, Missouri has ac- 
counted for almost 40 percent of this 
country’s annual mine production, aver- 
aging approximately 117,000 tons. The 
State’s production has come in the past 
from the southeastern counties of St. 
Francois and Madison, and more recently 
from Washington, Iron, Crawford, and 
Reynolds Counties. The Herculaneum 
Smelter of St. Joseph Lead Co. in Jeffer- 
son County has an annual capacity of 
approximately 120,000 tons of pig lead. 
Current value of this annual output ex- 
ceeds $30 million. 

In addition, the lead mines have sig- 
nificant byproduct output of zinc con- 
centrates and copper concentrates, esti- 
mated at 10,000 and 8,000 tons respec- 
tively, for 1965. 

The lead mining industry in Missouri 
employs about 2,000 people who receive 
annual wages and salaries in excess of 
$12 million. These employees live and 
work in a dozen communities, which have 
a vital interest in, and indeed are depend- 
ent on the degree of activity of the lead 
mining industry. 

The equipment and surface construc- 
tion of mines, concentrating plants, and 
the smelter in Missouri, represent invest- 
ments that at today’s level of construc- 
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tion costs would require more than $130 
million to reproduce and millions of dol- 
lars are now being spent in the construc- 
tion of new mines. 

Within the last 5 years St. Joe Lead 
has opened a new lead mining district 
in my district known as Viburnum. Fa- 
cilities include three new operating 
shafts, a new and most efficient concen- 
trating plant and expansion of smelting 
facilities from an annual capacity of 
110,000 to 200,000 tons of lead per 
year. In addition, the Fletcher mine in 
Reynolds County will start production 
later this year. 

American Metal Climax and Home- 
stake Mining Co. are proceeding with a 
joint venture to mine and mill lead ores 
in the Buick area of Iron County and are 
also building the first new primary lead 
smelter erected in the United States since 
World War II. 

Montana Phosphate Products Co. and 
Magnet Cove Barium Corp. are develop- 
ing a lead mine near Bixby in Iron 
County. Production is scheduled for late 
1967. 

Ozark Lead, a subsidiary of Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp., is developing a mine 
and building a concentrating plant in 
Reynolds County. In January of this 
year American Smelting & Refining Co. 
announced plans to build a third multi- 
million-dollar lead smelter near Ironton, 
Mo. 

The Bunker Hill Co. in partnership 
with National Lead Co. is developing a 
mine near Fredericktown. 

In the period 1964-69 mining com- 
panies will have invested between $70 
and $100 million in mines, mills, and 
smelters to more than triple Missouri 
lead producing capacity while adding 
significantly to byproduct output of zinc 
and copper concentrates. With the in- 
vestments of roads, railroads, and serv- 
ice facilities in this area in my district, 
it is estimated that the total investment 
will be between $200 and $300 million. 
This unprecedented commitment has 
been made during a period of relatively 
stable base metal prices. 

This type of industry requires long- 
term planning to insure the necessary 
return on investments involved. We 
recognize the need for some lead-zine 
imports, but these should be in quanti- 
ties required to supplement rather than 
displace our own production. I hope we 
will not have to suffer through another 
period of excessive imports experienced 
during the 1950’s, but we know from 
published reports and figures that world 
production of these two metals is in- 
creasing and at a rate that could result 
in supplies surplus to requirements 
within the immediate future. Any sur- 
plus will again seek our U.S. markets. 
Enactment of this legislation will provide 
a plan, when needed, to relate U.S. sup- 
plies to demand and fairly consider the 
needs of the producer, the consumer, and 
the importer. I urge the consideration 


and adoption of this flexible quota plan. 


CRISIS THREATENING AMERICA’S 
HOMEBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
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Tennessee [Mr. FuLton] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I spoke in this Cham- 
ber concerning the potential crisis 
threatening America’s homebuilding in- 
dustry arising from monetary controls 
which have been placed on credit by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Since that time the situation has not 
grown brighter but has, indeed, dark- 
ened. 

By way of demonstrating the urgency 
of the situation I would like to quote 
from an article in last week’s Wall Street 
Journal which stated: 

Housing starts were at their lowest level in 
5 years— 


For the month of June— 


and the Federal Housing Administration's 
mortgage insurance activity declined again 
in June. 


This week I have met with a delegation 
representing the Nashville Home Build- 
ers Association and have been informed 
that tight money is forcing cutbacks in 
my district and throughout Tennessee. 

An additional adverse effect is that 
current homeowners face the possibility 
of loss of equity if they sell their homes 
because tight money has forced an in- 
crease in brokerage. I am told that it-is 
feared homeowners will accept fore- 
closure rather than face a sale which 
would wipe out their equity and actually 
cost them money to sell. 

The Nation’s economy simply cannot 
afford a depressed homebuilding indus- 
try nor should that industry be required 
to sacrifice itself in our efforts to main- 
tain the value of the dollar. 

Therefore, I am pleased today to co- 
sponsor legislation which would increase 
the borrowing power of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association by $2.2 bil- 
lion. It is also my understanding that 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee expects to report legislation in the 
immediate future, perhaps today, which 
includes a provision to authorize the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to purchase FNMA 
and Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
debentures and other obligations. 

Early consideration and passage of 
these measures is of vital importance if 
we are to prevent a serious depression in 
an industry which supplies $1 of every 
$18 of our gross national product. 


ORVILLE FREEMAN DAY IN 
SOUTHWEST IOWA 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HANSEN] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
last Sunday was one of the most pleasing 
and rewarding days of my life. It was 
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the day on which the Honorable Orville 
L. Freeman, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
came to southwest Iowa to visit person- 
ally with the citizens of the Seventh 
Iowa Congressional District. He was the 
first Cabinet-level officer to visit south- 
west Iowa since Henry Wallace, then 
Secretary of Agriculture, toured the 
region in the late 1930’s. 

Secretary Freeman had just completed 
2 long days of his “Report and Review” 
sessions in several other Midwestern 
States when he arrived in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, early Sunday morning. He had 
also just returned from his journeys to 
Japan, India, and Pakistan. But de- 
spite these factors that would have ex- 
hausted the average man, Secretary 
Freeman still displayed the energy, deep 
concern, and endless knowledge that 
typifies part of his greatness as a Secre- 
tary of Agricuture. The citizens of 
southwest Iowa appreciated this and 
gave him a welcome that was warm and 
sincere wherever we went throughout the 
day. 

The Mamrelund Luthern Church in 
Stanton, Iowa, was the scene for the first 
activity of the day. There we worshiped 
with the regular Sunday congregation 
which filled the pews of the 800-seat 
church. Pastor Francis Johnson de- 
livered a most appropriate sermon, en- 
titled “20th Century Hunger.” 

Then we traveled to former Demo- 


cratic Congressman Otha Wearin's farm 


near Hastings, Iowa, where Mrs. Wearin 
prepared a fine Iowa Sunday dinner 
for Secretary Freeman. Country-fried 
chicken and corn on the cob were the 
featured items on the menu which pro- 
vided a welcome pause during the day’s 
busy activities. 

The watershed project near Mace- 
donia, Iowa, was our next stop with more 
than 200 people waiting to meet the 
Secretary. The project, which is an ex- 
cellent example of cooperation and plan- 
ning, was thoroughly explained to the 
Secretary by the men and women who 
guided its development. 

Finally, the day was topped off by a 
ranch-style barbecue and rally at the 
Shelby County Fairgrounds in Harlan, 
Iowa. After some fine beef sandwiches, 
Secretary Freeman spoke for more than 
an hour to the crowd of nearly a thou- 
sand assembled at the fairgrounds. 

I know Secretary Freeman enjoyed the 
visit and was gratified by the warm re- 
sponse on the part of the citizens of 
southwest Iowa. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the remarks I made in Harlan on 
Sunday and those of Secretary Freeman: 

ORVILLE FREEMAN Day IN SOUTHWEST Iowa 
(Remarks of Congressman JoHN R. HANSEN 
at the Shelby County Fairgrounds, Harlan, 

Iowa, Sunday, July 24, 1966) 

The position of Secretary of Agriculture 
has traditionally been one of great respon- 
sibility and small reward, The many notable 
achievements of the past five years under 
Democratic administrations have unfortu- 
nately been obscured by the misrepresenta- 
tions of those who, for purely political rea- 
sons, oppose programs of benefit to rural 
America, 

Let us look, briefly, at the Freeman record. 
When he took charge in 1960, there was an 
unmanageable 85 million ton feed grain sur- 
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plus. Everyone felt sorry for the Secretary— 
he faced an almost impossible task. What 
happened was the finest sales-production job 
that the world has ever seen—in or out of 
government. 

In five years, a reduction of over 30 mil- 
lion tons in feed grain supplies, without a 
corresponding depressing effect on prices—on 
the contrary, a clear record of improvement 
in our agricultural price structure. The re- 
sult—net farm income is up from 11.7 billion 
in 1960 to a safe annual rate of 15-plus bil- 
lion today—back up to greater than the 
figures that prevailed in 1952. Furthermore, 
there has been an increase in agricultural 
exports from 4.1 billion to 6.7 billion. 

What has this meant for the farmer? Corn 
stocks have been reduced by nearly one bil- 
lion bushels since 1960. This action has re- 
duced the pressure that could depress the 
present market, and it will insure that fu- 
ture markets will not suffer because of a large 
surplus grain storage. Decreased storage has, 
of course, also meant significantly decreased 
storage costs. 

And what about farm income? Net in- 
come per farm for the state of Iowa in 1960— 
after eight years under a Republican admin- 
istration—was $3,850. In 1965, after five 
years under the Kennedy and Johnson Ad- 
ministrations, it was $5,665, an increase of 
47 percent. And average farm income will 
continue to rise in 1966. 

In short, fellow Iowans, the Democrats have 
brought change—and change for the better, 
Great indeed are the gains the Republicans 
would have you forget. Great are the 
achievements that have been won since 1960. 
And much of the credit for these accom- 
plishments must be given to the man I pre- 
sent to you this afternoon, 

Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great 
pleasure to introduce to you the greatest 
Secretary of Agriculture this nation has ever 
had—the Honorable Orville Freeman. 

A FOOD AND AGRICULTURE Poricy THAT 
Meets Topay’s CHALLENGE 


(Remarks by Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman, at the “Orville Freeman 
Day,” Shelby County Fairgrounds, Harlan, 
Iowa, Sunday, July 24, 1966) 


I speak here today in the midst of one of 
the most productive agricultural regions of 
the world. One week ago, in drought 
stricken India, where parched soils that have 
been cultivated for thousands of years pro- 
duce only a fraction of the yields to which 
we are accustomed here, I saw how American 
food was bringing life and strength to mil- 
lions of hungry people who, without that 
food, would be facing the spectre of famine. 

It is our policy for food and agriculture 
that forges this link between the fertile fields 
of Iowa and those millions of hungry children 
on the other side of the globe. It is our food 
and agriculture policy that enables us today 
to lead the world in a war on hunger—and 
to offer real hope that mankind will win in 
the awesome race between population and 
food supply. Our agricultural policies and 
programs are likewise part of a larger pic- 
ture. They form an essential component of 
our Nation's dedication to the goal of the 
Great Society. 

President Johnson has challenged the 
Government and the people of the United 
States to realize the potential for a good life 
that science and technology now make 
possible. He has challenged us to end 
poverty—simply because we have the re- 
sources with which to provide enough for 
all. He has given special emphasis to health, 
to education, and to the basic need for food 
and clothing as clear prerequisites on which 
to base a Great Society. y 

The President has likewise made it clear 
that our concern for the goals of a Great 
Society should not end at the water's edge. 
By word and deed he has led our Nation in 
its efforts to help make available to aspiring 
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peoples all over the world the food, the 
health and the education that they so sorely 
need in their struggle for the benefits of 
modern civilization. 

It is this concern—and this recognition 
that our future is irrevocably bound to the 
future of all mankind—that is the founda- 
tion of our shipments of grain to India this 
year. At a rate that at times exceeds one 
million metric tons a month, the greatest 
peacetime armada in history is now carrying 
American grain to the hungry people of 
drought stricken India. These shipments 
are important to us—and even more impor- 
tant to the hungry millions to which they 
are sent. They are possible only because 
of our over-all policy in food and agriculture. 

This policy, in no small measure, grew and 
took shape out of midwestern experience and 
midwestern thought and ideals. I remember 
discussing it with other midwestern Gover- 
nors in a conference on farm policy in 1959. 
We were searching then for policies that 
would at the same time improve farm income 
and make more constructive use of the great 
productivity of American agriculture. 

And this policy, with all it offers to Amer- 
ican farmers, to American consumers, and 
to the peoples of the world and their hopes 
for peace and progress, could not have been 
established without the courageous support 
of your able Congressman JoHN HANSEN and 
the others of the Iowa delegation who have 
supported our programs and of the people 
who sent them to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Nearly six years ago, when I accepted this 
job of Secretary of Agriculture, I questioned 
whether there could be any real “surplus” 
of food in a world where a billion men, women 
and children are hungry all of their lives. I 
pointed out that our goal should be produc- 
tion for maximum constructive use, at home 
and abroad, but not for excess stockpiles that 
could not be used. We have held steadfastly 
to this goal; and our current programs for 
maximum utilization of the productive ca- 
pacity of American agriculture to meet food 
needs at home and abroad are the product 
of nearly six years of effort to find the most 
effective and acceptable ways of gearing our 
agricultural production to amounts that 
could be used. 

It has thus been a long, tough struggle to 
develop farm programs that would meet the 
standards we set for them: 

They must improve farm income and at 
the same time insure adequate supplies and 
fair prices for consumers; 

They must enable us to avoid the stockpil- 
ing of excessive and costly surpluses—and at 
the same time insure adequate reserves to 
meet emergencies; 

They must provide for conserving and en- 
hancing the productivity of our soil and at 
the same time encourage the best use of our 
land resources—often uses other than the 
production of crops; 

They must be geared to meet domestic 
needs, an ever expanding commercial trade, 
as well as food aid for hungry millions in the 
developing nations of the free world. 

Our current farm programs meet these 
standards. Since 1960 net income per farm 
has gone up from $2956 to an expected $4600 
to $4800 this year, an increase of 55 to 60 per- 
cent. 

American consumers get more and better 
food of better quality and at lower real cost 
than has ever been available anywhere else 
on earth. In 1960 this cost them 20 per- 
cent of their income, today only 18.3 percent. 

Our costly surpluses of grain have been re- 
duced from 115 million metric tons to 61 
million—no more than an adequate carry- 
over needed as reserve for emergencies. 

Our farm programs have made these gains 
possible. They are not perfect, and we will 
continue to improve them, But today our 

programs are flexible enough so that we can 
gear our production to total needs. And 
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with the passage of our new food for freedom 
program we will be able to fully utilize the 
flexibility of our commodity programs to pro- 
duce and provide the kinds of food needed 
by hungry millions throughout the world. 

Those who look superficially at farm pol- 
icies and programs often mistakenly con- 
clude that the current threat of mass hunger 
in the world has caused a reversal of the ad- 
ministration’s farm policy. They fail to dis- 
tinguish between policies and programs— 
between goals and the means necessary to 
reach those goals. A man who heats his 
house in the winter and cools it in the sum- 
mer is in both instances pursuing the same 
goal of a comfortable inside temperature, but 
he alters his means to meet different condi- 
tions. Likewise programs to restrict produc- 
tion of commodities when they cannot be 
used and programs to expand production to 
meet needs are pursuing the same goal. 

Certainly ever since 1961 our policy has 
always upheld the goal of producing to meet 
need. We have always done all we could 
within the law to make the maximum ef- 
fective use of all of the products of our 
farms—as much as possible by commercial 
sales, and then as much as possible under 
our Food for Peace Program. 

We have always interpreted the “surplus” 
provision in our Food for Peace legislation 
as liberally as the law allows. We have con- 
sistently sought changes to liberalize it 
further. Now, in our Food for Freedom Pro- 
gram, we are asking for a complete removal 
of the “surplus” requirement. I am confi- 
dent that the Congress will support this 
request. 

There has been no change in our consist- 
ently held policy goal of producing to meet 
needs. What has changed is the magnitude 
of those needs. Some of us have seen this 
coming, but few were prepared for the un- 
precedented rapidity with which changes in 
world conditions now take place. 

The population explosion in the less de- 
veloped parts of the world is the outstand- 
ing example of rapidly accelerating needs. 
It is only within the past few years that the 
developing nations have experienced the 

decline in death rates ever recorded. 
Public health measures and the benefits of 
modern science suddenly brought about 
changes that saved millions of lives. The 
death rate in Ceylon, for example, dropped 
by 40% in just one year as a result of the 
use of DDT! It is this decline in the death 
rate that is responsible for today’s rate of 
population growth that threatens to out- 
strip increased production of food. 

This relationship, too, has changed within 
the past decade. Between 1955 and 1960 
worldwide production of food was increasing 
at a rate substantially faster than the rate 
of population growth. But that trend has 
changed during the past five years, so that 
food production is barely keeping up, and 
in some countries it is falling behind. 

It was just five years ago that the De- 
partment of Agriculture began its first com- 
prehensive study of world food needs. If 
we were to develop farm programs that 
would enable us to produce to meet needs 
we needed to know more about the magni- 
tude of those needs. In October, 1961, we 
published the world food budget, 1962 and 
1966. This study helped us to plan exports 
under our Food for Peace Program and 
emphasized the opportunity for using our 
food abundance to help build self-sustain- 
ing economies in countries receiving food 
aid. 

This effort was only a beginning. In Oc- 
tober, 1964, in the world food budget, 1970, 
we published the results of an expanded 
study of the supply and utilization of food 
commodities throughout the world. World 
food needs and the food deficits that prevail 
in two thirds of the world were highlighted. 
Possibilities and problems involved in clos- 
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ing the food gap were outlined. In its 
closing paragraph, the world food budget, 
1970, presents the following conclusion: 

“While U. S. food aid will likely continue 
to play an important role in helping de- 
veloping countries meet emergency needs 
and achieve economic growth, good aid is 
at best a temporary and inadequate measure. 
Higher food production is the only perma- 
nent way to overcome the food gap in most 
diet-deficient countries 

A few months after the publication of the 
world food budget, 1970, President Johnson 
presented his 1965 farm message to the Con- 
gress and said: 

“The disturbing downward trends in food 
output per person in both Asia and Latin 
America in recent years must be reversed. 
And these trends can be arrested and reversed 
only by a massive mobilization of resources 
in both the food-deficit countries and the 
advanced countries of the industrial West— 
we must use both our agricultural abundance 
and our technical skills in agriculture to 
assist the developing nations to stand on 
their own feet.” 

The President called upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture for further study to determine 
what legislation ought to be proposed as 
the current Public Law 480 was to expire 
at the end of 1966, 

In that same message the President rec- 
ommended the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1985, an act that provides four-year programs 
giving us the flexibility to encourage produc- 
tion upward as well as downward, depend- 
ing upon need. With needs for food ac- 
celerating as rapidly as they are today it is 
indecd fortunate that our flexible programs 
permit expansion to meet those needs. 

Last February, in his message on food for 
freedom, President Johnson presented a new 
program, to meet new conditions, and to con- 
tribute materially to the achievement of our 
over-all policy for food and agriculture. 

Two new conditions call for a new pro- 
gram. One change is the decline in our 
surplus stocks of grain. The 1961 stockpile 
of 115 million tons has now been reduced to 
61 million, an amount we regard as no more 
than a sensible reserve. The excess carry- 
over, or “surplus” has disappeared. It is 
therefore no longer possible to have a Food 
Aid Program on surplus commodities, and 
the new program eliminates the “surplus” 
requirement. 

The other change is the emphasis on “self- 
help”, called for by the critical urgency of the 
problem of hunger in most of the developing 
world. If present trends—of population 
growth and food production—continue, the 
food deficit gap will continue to widen until 
it will exceed the capacity of all of the agri- 
culturally productive nations to fill. These 
trends must therefore be altered, for to allow 
them to continue would invite disaster for 
both the developed and developing nations 
of the world. 

The only way this disaster can be averted 
is by accelerated agricultural improvement 
in the hungry nations themselves. Our Food 
for Freedom Program is therefore designed 
to stimulate, encourage, and even require na- 
tions receiving food aid to take effective steps 
to increase their own production of food. 
We can and will help to fill the gap in their 
food and fiber needs as they pursue their 
self-help efforts, and until they reach a level 
of self-reliance where they can either pro- 
duce or buy what they need. We will pro- 
vide them with capital and technical as- 
sistance in their efforts to improve their 
agriculture. 

The Food for Freedom Program will be an 
integral part of both our foreign assistance 
policy and our policy for food and agricul- 
ture. It could not operate effectively with- 
out our farm commodity programs, These 
programs make it possible for us to call 
forth—not just the quantities of food need- 
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ed—but the qualities and kinds of food most 
in need. 

Those who suggest that farm commodity 
programs can now be eliminated and the reg- 
ulation of production be left to the “free 
market” overlook the fact that effective com- 
mercial demand does not always reflect real 
human need. The millions of protein- 
starved babies in the hungry nations have 
no buying power in the market place. Our 
flexible farm programs make it possible for 
us to encourage production to meet human 
need as well as commercial demand. We 
have this year taken steps to encourage in- 
creased production of wheat, rice, soybeans 
and milk, while we seek to curtail produc- 
tion of commodities like cotton and tobacco 
that are still in surplus. 

One of the greatest challenges the world 
faces today is the threat of hunger and fam- 
ine. Our food and agriculture policy is 
geared to meet that challenge. Our Food 
for Freedom Program will firmly establish the 
United States of America on a course of 
world leadership toward total victory in the 
war against hunger—a war against the enemy 
of all mankind. 

Victory in this war will save more lives 
than have been lost in all the wars of his- 
tory. It will not be easy, but it can be won, 
if only because science and technology have 
given us the knowledge and the tools with 
which to win. But effective use of this 
knowledge and these tools calls for commit- 
ment, dedication and hard work on the part 
of developed and developing countries, It 
calls for a higher level of social, political and 
economic engineering than mankind has ever 
yet achieved. 

We have already enlisted a measure of 
support from the advanced nations of the 
free world. At a meeting of the development 
advisory committee of the O. E. C. D. in 
Washington last week, it was unanimously 
agreed to give greater emphasis to the war 
on hunger in the assistance programs of 15 
nations. And many of the developing coun- 
tries are already giving agricultural devel- 
opment higher priority in their plans. In 
my trip to India and Pakistan I saw clear 
evidence of this new emphasis on efforts to 
hasten agricultural progress. 

Victory in the war against hunger will do 
more than save lives. In opening the door 
to achieving the potential of enough food 
and fiber to meet basic needs it will open the 
door to progress in every other aspect of the 
economy. To the millions of people in the 
newly independent and developing nations of 
the world, victory in this war means the 
Opportunity to realize deep and urgent as- 
pirations for higher levels of living under 
freedom. It means an opportunity to share 
in the Great Society. 

We are proud of the contributions that are 
being made by our food and agriculture 
policy toward the achievement of a Great 
Society here at home. We have made sub- 
stantial strides toward parity of income for 
the efficient family farm, as our net farm in- 
come increased from $11.7 billion to $15.7 
billion in the past six years. We have 
launched a vigorous campaign to eliminate 
rural poverty and to bring more of the ad- 
vantages of modern progress to the towns 
and villages of our Nation. We have pro- 
vided nutritious food for millions of children 
and for the disadvantaged in our own coun- 
try. We have not reached our goals, but we 
are on the way. 

But we do not confine our hopes for a 
Great Society within the boundaries of our 
Nation. For humanitarian reasons and for 
our own self interest we seek to raise the 
levels of living in the developing nations of 
the world. 

Our Food for Freedom Program will con- 
tribute toward that end. As it stimulates 
agricultural progress and over-all economic 
growth in the developing nations we can 
expect higher standards of living rising, 
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rising incomes, and a growing volume of 
international trade. As poverty, dependence 
and insecurity decline, and as more of the 
developing nations become able to stand on 
their own feet and enter the international 
commercial market, we can expect a more 
rational pattern of international trade to 
develop. That would mean, for the Ameri- 
can farmer, a very substantial increase in 
our commercial exports of those commodities 
for which we have a real comparative ad- 
vantage. 

More important than these commercial 
gains will be increased hope for a future of 
peace and freedom—where peace will be more 
secure and freedom more widely cherished 
because the fear of hunger no longer threat- 
ens the people of any nations. This is the 
goal of our Food for Freedom Program. And 
this is a measure of the contribution that 
American farmers—under a food and agri- 
culture policy supported by the people of the 
United States—can make to the future of 
the world. 


HAMILTON REPORTS ON RESULTS 
OF QUESTIONNAIRE IN INDIANA’S 
NINTH DISTRICT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year, I sent to the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of Indiana a question- 
naire, setting out what appeared to be 
the major issues facing the 2d session of 
the 89th Congress. 

Nearly 9,000 residents responded, voic- 
ing their opinions on issues ranging from 
Vietnam to the war on poverty. An- 
other 500 or so also included letters, ex- 
panding on their views. 

The 8,974 responses indicate to me that 
Ninth District residents have a keen in- 
terest and concern about their Govern- 
ment and the issues facing their Govern- 
ment. 

I plan to repeat the questionnaire 
early in 1967, once again setting out the 
major issues which are likely to be facing 
Congress. It has been and will continue 
to be helpful to me in assessing the in- 
terests and desires of the residents of the 
Ninth District. 

Here are results of this year’s ques- 
tionnaires: 

VIETNAM 

The war in Vietnam is the most important 
concern of most Americans. Should we: 

1. Make substantial concessions to the 
other side now to bring the fighting to a 
halt? 631 votes—7% 

2. Apply all necessary force to drive the 
Communists out of South Vietnam but re- 
frain from bombing and shelling North 
Vietnam? 375 votes—4% 

3. Follow the present course of applying 
gradually-increasing military pressure to 
bring the Communists to the conference 
table? 2,060 votes—23% 

4. Attempt to achieve a prompt, decisive 
victory by quickly increasing our military 
strength in Vietnam and destroying the 
Communists’ ability to fight? 5,486 votes— 
61% 

WAR ON POVERTY 

The War on Poverty has created new social 

and economic programs such as the Job 
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Corps, Neighborhood Youth Camps and such 
Community Action Programs as Operation 
Head Start. In fiscal year 1966, $1.5 billion 
was allocated to carry out these projects. In 
fiscal year 1967, would you recommend: 

1. Abolishing the program? 3294 votes— 
37%, 

2. Appropriating an amount equal to that 
appropriated for fiscal year 1966? 1894 
votes—21%. 

3. Increasing the appropriation? 392 
votes—4%. 

4. Decreasing the scope of activities, but 
not abolishing the program? 3132 votes— 
36%, 

THE ADMINISTRATION 

Do you approve or disapprove of the man- 
ner in which President Johnson is handling 
his responsibilities? 


Percent 
Approve: 4,120 votes 46 
Disapprove: 3,567 votes 40 
Approve in varying degrees: 513 votes 6 


REAPPORTIONMENT 


The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that 
state legislatures must be apportioned on a 
one-man, one-vote basis. A constitutional 
amendment has been proposed, however, 
which would allow states to apportion one 
house of their legislatures on a basis other 
than population (e.g. geographical or county 
boundaries). Do you approve or disapprove 
of such an amendment: 


Percent 
Approve: 4,807 votes 54 
Disapprove: 3,463 votes 39 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


An unemployment compensation bill is 
expected to come before Congress this year 
which would provide Federal unemploy- 
ment benefits to long-term unemployed who 
have exhausted their state benefits; provide 
Federal matching grants to states to cover 
two-thirds of unusually high unemploy- 
ment benefit costs; extend coverage to an 
additional five million persons; prescribe 
minimum Federal standards for unemploy- 
ment program, and add .15 percent on to 
the employer’s unemployment taxes. Do 
you approve or disapprove? 


Percent 
Approve: 1,979 votes 22 
Disapprove: 6,733 votes 75 


VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

Would you recommend that “Cold War” 
veterans (those in service since the Korean 
War) be entitled to benefits similar to those 
offered World War II and Korean War veter- 
ans—including grants for educational and 
vocational training and loans or loan guaran- 
tees for homes, farms and equipment? 


Yes: 7,125 votes 
INOS: 2,818 ooo 
MINIMUM WAGE 
A bill is pending before Congress to in- 
crease the minimum non-agriculture wage 
from $1.25 an hour. Do you approve or dis- 
approve? 


Percent 

Approve: 4,637 votes 52 

Disapprove: 3,819 votes 43 

If you favor an increase, should it be set 
at: 

Percent 

$1.50: 2,668 votes. 30 

OL.70s: 1,908 Votes fo Sh eens 14 

2.00: 776: votes foo aa 9 

Other: 145 votes 2 


TRUTH IN LENDING AND PACKAGING 

A truth-in-packaging bill, designed to cut 
down on deceptive and false packaging has 
been proposed. Do you approve or disap- 
prove? 


Percent 
Approve: 8210 votes 91 
Disapprove: 544 votes 8 6 
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A truth-in-lending bill is designed to re- 
quire full disclosure of total costs and rate of 
charges in the financing of consumers goods 
and services. Do you approve or disapprove? 


Percent 
Approve: 7860 votes 88 
Disapprove: 611 votes 6 


EAST-WEST TRADE 
Expanded trade with the Soviet Union and 
its Eastern European satellite countries prob- 
ably will be considered by the Congress this 
year. Would you agree or disagree that in- 
creased movement of non-strategic goods will 
benefit the U.S. politically, economically and 
will lessen world tension? ; 


Percent 
Agree: 4981 votes 48 
Disagree: 4162 votes 46 


LOCAL GOALS 
What do you consider the three most 
pressing problems in our district? 
Unemployment: 1051 votes. Water re- 
sources and control: 3632 votes. Industrial 
growth: 5040 votes. Needs of the elderly: 
1739 votes. Inadequate educational facili- 
ties: 2018 votes. Lack of skilled labor: 1238 
votes. Inadequate community services: 2354 
votes. Business and property taxes: 5491 
votes. Other: 1086. 
POSTAL PATRON MAILINGS 
My decision to make further postal patron 
mailings will be guided by your judgment. 
Lo you approve or disapprove? 
Percent 
Approve: 83038 votes 
Disapprove: 206 votes 2 


SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dow] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, on July 25 
I introduced a bill, H.R. 16504, to amend 
the Small Business Act to increase the 
maximum maturity of regular business 
loans to 20 years where such loans are 
made for the construction of facilities. 

On March 10, 1966, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 13496, for this same purpose, except 
that it increased the maturity on all 
small business loans to 20 years. Since 
the hardship to which my earlier bill, 
H.R. 13496, was addressed, is experienced 
chiefiy in respect to construction loans, 
Iam certainly willing to limit the accom- 
modation to be provided under these bills 
to what is necessary—namely, construc- 
tion loans. 

In the hotel business particularly, a 
need has been established for construc- 
tion loans of longer than the conven- 
tional 10 years. This will avoid the oc- 
casional necessity of ballooning payments 
at the end of 10 years. It will provide an 
orderly and even curve of repayment 
which would not be the case if there is 
uncertainty about the possibility of ex- 
tention beyond 10 years. 

These bills apply to small business 
loans both for individuals and to groups 
of small businesses. The existing law 
permits extensions beyond the present 
term of a loan, and this provision remains 
under my new bill, H.R. 16504. 
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In the case of construction loans, the 
existing law adds estimated construction 
time to the term of any construction 
loan. This provision remains under my 
new bill. 

I commend this bill to you, Mr. Speak- 
er, as a proper amelioration of a some- 
times too-strict situation in which some 
creditors of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration find themselves. 


ADDRESS BY DR. WILLIAM H. STEW- 
ART, SURGEON GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, ON THE OC- 
CASION OF THE GROUND-BREAK- 
ING CEREMONIES FOR NEW MED- 
ICAL AND SURGICAL PAVILION, 
MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, MICHIGAN 
CITY, IND., JULY 15, 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. BrapEmMas] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on July 15, 1966, to partici- 
pate in an important event in the con- 
tinuing progress of Michigan City, Ind., 
in my congressional district. 

The occasion was the ground-breaking 
ceremony for the new medical and surgi- 
cal pavilion of the Memorial Hospital 
of Michigan City. The affair was high- 
lighted by the participation of a most 
distinguished leader in the field of Amer- 
ican health and medicine, the Surgeon 
General of the United States, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Stewart. I wish to include Dr. 
Stewart’s excellent address following my 
remarks. 

It was fitting that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral was present at this ceremony be- 
cause the Federal Government was a 
cooperating partner in financing the 
construction of the pavilion. Of the 
estimated $1,972,888 cost of constructing 
the pavilion, $534,681 was in the form of 
a grant from the U.S. Public Health 
Service under the provisions of the Hill- 
Burton program. 

The citizens of Michigan City have 
good reason to be proud of the vital part 
they have played in making this pavilion 
possible. Among the persons who made 
particularly important contributions to 
the success of this effort was Dr. Milton 
Bankoff who substantially reduced the 
hospital’s indebtedness in order that 
certain requirements of the Hill-Burton 
Act might be met. This action on the 
part of Dr. Bankoff and his wife, Sylvia, 
was most generous and public spirited. 

Also to be commended is Philip A. 
Sprague, chairman of the hospitals’ 
united fulfillment fund—HUFF. The 
sole purpose of HUFF was to plan and 
conduct a fund raising effort on behalf 
of Memorial Hospital and St. Anthony 
Hospital, operated by the Order of the 
Sisters of St. Francis. Both of the hospi- 
tals are located in Michigan City. To 
date, HUFF has raised over $1,400,000, 
the largest amount ever raised in that 
community. The funds are divided 
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equally between the two hospitals and 
are for exclusive use in their current 
new construction and renovation pro- 
grams. 

Serving as the master of ceremonies at 
the ground breaking was another out- 
standing civic leader in Michigan City, 
Burton B. Ruby, president of the Me- 
morial Hospital board of trustees, and 
a man who has given rigorous and effec- 
tive leadership to the cause of maintain- 
ing high medical care and staff practice 
standards at the hospital. 

Among those participating in the 
ground-breaking ceremony were Dr. A. C. 
Offutt, Indiana State Health Commis- 
sioner; the Honorable Randall C. Miller, 
mayor of Michigan City; and the Rev- 
erend Robert J. Center, rector, Trinity 
Episcopal Church. 

Memorial Hospital is a nonsectarian 
community hospital which is governed 
by a board of trustees made up of civic 
leaders who serve without compensation. 
The following persons are members of the 
board of trustees and administrative 
officers of Memorial Hospital: 

Board of trustees: Burton B. Ruby, 
president, president, Jaymar-Ruby, Inc.; 
Richard Ream, vice president, president, 
Citizens Bank; Ara K. Smith, secretary, 
superintendent city schools; Fred Pil- 
liard, treasurer, president, First Federal 
Savings & Loan Association; Melvin B. 
Burns, manager of works, Pullman- 
Standard; William P. Coliton, president, 
Chicago South Shore & South Bend Rail- 
road; Marvin E. Mitchell, president, 
Weil-McLain & Co.; Warren J. Rommes, 
attorney at law; Richard D. Rosenberg, 
executive vice president Josam Manu- 
facturing Co.; Lyman C. Taylor, presi- 
dent, Taylor-Chalmers Advertising 
Agency; Charles R. Westcott, supervisor, 
Hays Corp., director, Elite Youth Center. 

Administration: Byron N. Whitford, 
administrator; Harold A. Dietz, assist- 
ant administrator and controller. 

Medical staff: John E. Kerr, M.D., 
president; Gene R. Ray, M.D., vice presi- 
dent; William A. Starke, M.D., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Auxiliary: Mrs. Herbert Tietzer, Sr., 
president; Mrs. Henry Wilt, vice presi- 
dent. 

Members of the board of directors of 
Hospitals United Fulfillment Fund are: 

Members at large: Philip A. Sprague, 
chairman, president, Hays Corp.; Robert 
C. Averitt, vice chairman, general man- 
ager, News-Dispatch; J. M. Ruby, chair- 
man, Jaymar-Ruby, Inc. 

Representing Memorial: Melvin B. 
Burns, secretary, manager of works, Pull- 
man-Standard; Warren J. Rommes, at- 
torney-at-law. 

Representing St. Anthony: John 
O’Connor, treasurer, plant manager, 
Frederic H. Burnham Co.: Frank J. Wolf, 
president, Gardex, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would 
like to include in the Recorp the remarks 
of Surgeon General William H. Stewart 
at the ground-breaking ceremonies of the 
Memorial Hospital of Michigan City, 
Ind., on July 15, 1966. I had the honor 
of introducing this outstanding public 
servant on this occasion, and I am 
pleased to call Dr. Stewart’s significant 
address, “Health Resources for the Na- 
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tion,” to the attention of my colleagues 
in Congress. 
The address follows: 


HEALTH RESOURCES FoR THE NATION 


(By William H. Stewart, M.D., Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Public Health Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, an 
address delivered at ground-breaking cere- 
monies for new medical and surgical 
pavilion of Memorial Hospital, Michigan 
City, Ind., July 15, 1966) 

My first privilege and pleasure today is to 
bring, to all of you who have played a part 
in making this occasion possible, the per- 
sonal greetings and congratulations of Presi- 
dent Johnson. The President is aware, 
through your extremely able representative 
in Washington, Congressman Brapemas, of 
what you are doing here in Michigan City to 
make better health care available to the 
people of your community. 

This is a matter of far more than casual 
interest to the President, He has a deep and 
sincere personal commitment to health; in 
fact, despite the tremendous pressures upon 
his time and attention from many other di- 
rections, he returns again and again to 
health. He wants to know what is being 
done, both within the Federal government 
and outside it, to control disease and make 
top-quality medical care more widely avail- 
able. Only a few days ago he called in a 
group of us and spent nearly two hours dis- 
cussing with us the ways by which the results 
of medical research can be brought more 
quickly to the patients whose lives depend 
upon them. He asked searching questions. 
He challenged us to find new and better 
answers. 

This same kind of commitment to health 
is widely prevalent in the Congress as well. 
The last two years have witnessed a truly 
remarkable series of legislative enactments. 
The most widely discussed of these—the 
Medicare legislation—is only one of a number 
of major advances designed to eliminate 
barriers to health care and to bulid »» our 
national health resources. 


THE RIGHT OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE TO DECENT 
HEALTH CARE 


This stimulating climate of innovation in 
Washington has not come about accidentally. 
It reflects the most significant fact of our 
time in the health world: the growing de- 
mand of the American people for the best in 
health care, readily accessible to them, pro- 
vided under conditions which protect the 
human dignity of each individual patient. 

You in Michigan City are responding to 
this growing demand, just as we are in the 
Public Health Service and just as our col- 
leagues in the health fleld are responding 
across the nation. The evolution of Me- 
morial Hospital into a true community 
medical center and the creation of the new 
Medical and Surgical Pavilion for which we 
broke ground this morning are effective re- 
sponses to the rising tide of public interest 
in better health. 

It is not difficult to discover the roots of 
this Increased demand for health care that 
is currently challenging the health resources 
of the nation. Our population is growing, 
so that our task would be bigger on the basis 
of numbers alone. But that is only the be- 
ginning of the story. An increasing propor- 
tion of the population is in the older age- 
groups—people who require more health care 
per capita than the population as a whole. 
As a Nation we are better educated, and 
therefore more aware of the potential bene- 
fits of medicine. Most of us are better 
equipped than ever before to meet the costs 
of health care—partly because of a general 
rise in economic levels and partly through the 
rapid growth of medical and hospital 
insurance. 

Moreover, within the field of medicine it- 
self, dramatic advances in biomedical sci- 
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ence have made it possible for us to offer 
more benefit to more people than ever before. 
Yesterday's hopeless case is today’s “medical 
miracle” and will become tomorrow’s routine 
cure, But most of these new life-saving pro- 
cedures are highly complicated. They re- 
quire teams of trained people and costly 
equipment. Thus our investment of effort 
per patient is likely to be substantially 
greater than it used to be. 


THE CHALLENGE AND THE COMMITMENT 


All of these factors add up to a healthier 
population. They also add up to an enor- 
mous challenge. If American medicine is to 
fulfill the aspirations of the people it serves, 
we need to create new resources—in terms 
of manpower, facilities, and services—and to 
use much more effectively the resources we 
now have. 

These tasks cannot be accomplished fast 
enough or well enough by any single com- 
ponent of the American health partnership 
acting alone—not by private medicine, not 
by academic medicine, and certainly not by 
government. The job requires the full com- 
mitment of the full partnership. 

For almost 20 years we have been in- 
volved in an unspectacular but highly suc- 
cessful demonstration of what the health 
partnership can do. In August of 1946 
President Truman signed the Hill-Burton 
Act which provided for Federal assistance 
in the planning and construction of hos- 
pitals and other kinds of health facili- 
ties. In two decades this program has re- 
drawn the hospital map of the United States. 
It has brought hospital care within conven- 
ient geographic reach of literally millions of 
people for whom it was once remote and al- 
most unattainable. It has added hundreds 
of thousands of hospital beds to our national 
supply. 

The Hill-Burton program has evolyed with 
changing needs. The primary emphasis at 
the beginning was placed on the construc- 
tion of relatively small general hospitals in 
rural areas. As the most serious gaps were 
filled in the hospital network, new emphasis 
were introduced. Through Congressional 
amendments and administrative decisions, 
the latter always reached in concert with 
state and local authorities, increasing prior- 
ity has been given to expanding and mod- 
ernizing existing hospitals; to the construc- 
tion of hospitais providing long-term care 
for the chronically ill; to the construction 
of nursing homes to the practice of area-wide 
planning to assure that hospital construction 
dollars are used where they will do the most 
good; and to research in the more efficient 
design and operation of medical facilities. 

I am pleased to be able to report that your 
new Medical and Surgical Pavilion is another 
in the long series of projects receiving Hill- 
Burton assistance. This project was gen- 
erated by your local nonprofit organization. 
It was accorded priority by your State hos- 
pital construction agency, in terms of its 
State plan. Federal funds were made avail- 
able to add to the funds developed through 
local resources. 

This pattern is typical of the Hill-Burton 
program. Initiative rests with the commu- 
nity. Judgments as to priority rest with the 
State agency which is most competent to 
assess the broad needs of the area. The role 
of the Federal government is to help bring 
to fruition the product of local initiative 
and State planning. This, to my way of 
thinking, is a success story illustrating what 
President Johnson has called “Creative Fed- 
eralism” in action, 

THE CHALLENGE TO STRENGTHEN OUR HEALTH 
MANPOWER RESOURCES 

We are in a much earlier stage in apply- 
ing this principle to the strengthening of 
our health manpower resources. Yet we 
have already moved far enough to have con- 
fidence that similar patterns of partnership 
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will yleld similarly successful results in this 
field. 

Just three years ago the Congress enacted 
the Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act. This legislation authorized the 
Federal government for the first time to en- 
ter into full partnership in the education 
of physicians and other health professionals. 
Two kinds of Federal participation were pro- 
vided by this Act; (1) grants-in-aid for the 
construction of new schools of medicine, 
dentistry, public health, and certain other 
professions and for the expansion of exist- 
ing schools; and (2) funds to be adminis- 
tered by the schools for making loans to 
qualified students who need assistance in 
meeting the extremely high cost of educa- 
tion for the health professions. 

This legislation was amended last year, as 
part of the outstanding series of health bills 
enacted by the present Congress, to extend 
these provisions and add two more: (1) 
scholarship funds to enable still more highly 
promising young people to enter the health 
professions; and (2) grants to the schools 
for the broad purpose of strengthening their 
curricula and programs. 

Meanwhile, in the intervening year—1964— 
the Congress had enacted the Nurse Train- 
ing Act which applies to the field of nursing— 
an area of especially critical need basically 
parallel types of Federal assistance. This 
year the Congress is currently considering 
the Allied Health Professions Act which 
would permit Federal assistance in augment- 
ing our national capacity to train such in- 
dispensable health workers as X-Ray tech- 
nicians, medical technologists, dental hygien- 
ists, and others, 

Promising beginnings are underway in all 
the programs already authorized. The 
cumulative effect of these activities will add 
substantially to our health manpower re- 
sources. But obviously these programs will 
not solye our manpower problems overnight. 
In the case of medical education, for ex- 
ample, it takes several years to plan, build, 
equip and staff a new medical school. Sev- 
eral years more must go by before its first 
graduates become full-fledged physicians 
ready to make their professional contribu- 
tion to health. We shall be well into the 
next decade before the first doctors whose 
preparation is strictly attainable to the 
Health Professions Educational Assistance 
are caring for patients. 


THE CHALLENGE TO USE PRESENT HEALTH MAN- 
POWER TO ITS FULLEST POTENTIAL 


Meanwhile a clear and overwhelming de- 
mand is upon us today. The second part 
of the manpower challenge—no less impor- 
tant and more immediate—is to make the 
best possible use of the manpower we have. 
There are, I think, several promising avenues 
of approach. 

One of these is to make better use of our 
supporting health disciplines, so that the 
highly trained professional can devote his 
full time to those tasks which require skills 
and knowledge which he uniquely possesses. 
This process is sometimes referred to as a 
“downward transfer of functions.” I prefer 
to call it an “upward acceptance of re- 
sponsibility.” 

This sort of thing has been going on, here 
and there, for many years. The professional 
nurse today is performing a number of func- 
tions which were strictly reserved for the 
physician a few years ago. The practical 
nurse is carrying responsibilities once re- 
served for the professional nurse. The dental 
hygienist is doing things that only a dentist 
could do. 

OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 

Another approach, closely related to this 
one, is to establish real occupational mobility 
among the health disciplines. We should de- 
vise means whereby health workers can move 
upward on the career ladder as their interests 
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and abilities dictate. The highly competent 
professional nurse should be able to aspire 
to become a physician without having to “go 
back and start over“ in her career develop- 
ment. The same principle should apply 
throughout the echelons. This process 
would yield many benefits. It would bring 
many highly capable people into the top 
health professions, where they are urgently 
needed, and fill their places in turn with 
others. It would serve as a powerful stimu- 
lus to recruitment and retention of the best 
people available to us. 

These processes can be carried out, to the 
great benefit of professional, technician and 
patient alike. But to do it we must summon 
the determination to analyze the functions 
performed by health personnel, to re-assign 
duties systematically and realistically, and 
then to train new generations of health per- 
sonnel along these lines, 

Such a reassessment is long overdue. 
Most of the health professions and allied 
disciplines have grown up independently, as 
autonomous kingdoms governing themselves 
by their own rules. In earlier, quieter times 
perhaps we could afford this rather primitive 
approach to health service. Those days, if 
they ever existed, are long past. If we are 
to fulfill the demands of the public we serve, 
we need to view health manpower as a to- 
tality. We need to see the parts in relation 
to the whole and in relation to each other. 

And above all, we must see the totality of 
health manpower in relation to the actual 
health needs of people. This, which is our 
reason for being, is the necessary unifying 
factor. Everything we do, in the last analy- 
sis, is measured by its effect on the health of 
human beings. 


A DRAMATIC MOMENT 


We are living at a dramatic moment in 
social history, and in the history of medi- 
cine, You, here in Michigan City, have ob- 
viously caught the tempo of the time and 
are marching to it. Your swiftly growing 
hospital resource is one indication, based as 
it is both on the generosity of the Bankoff 
family and on a broadly-based program of 
community support: Your participation in 
the training of health manpower is another— 
as evidenced by the fact that the first class 
of an Associate Degree Nursing Program 
will begin here next fall. 

As we dedicate the new Medical and Surgi- 
cal Pavilion of Memorial Hospital, it is a great 
pleasure for me to salute the community of 
Michigan City and its forward-looking par- 
ticipation in the American health partner- 
ship, 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS IS ONE 
ANSWER 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the House deliberates on this mat- 
ter of an extension of the economic op- 
portunity program and its benefits to 
those impoverished in our large urban 
centers, I urge that we also bear in 
mind the diminishing opportunities that 
have plagued our rural areas for some 
years now. That 100,000 farmers find it 
necessary to leave the land each year is 
convincing evidence of the lack of op- 
portunity in rural America. 

I wonder how long America can stand 
this migration? The demands on our 
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great agricultural industry are constant- 
ly increasing to a point where the era 
of farm surpluses in this Nation is rapid- 
ly drawing to a close. We seem to have 
overlooked the outstanding contributions 
agriculture has made to this Nation, at 
least in the matter of incentives and 
rewards. 

For a long time I have watched with 
great interest the dialog on food prices 
and their impact on our rising cost of 
living. We now have ample proof that 
the fault does not lie with the farmers 
and cattlemen, My concern, of course, 
is prompted by the fact that large num- 
bers of my constituents are engaged in 
the production of grain and livestock. 

In recent years, I have devoted a great 
deal of energy on legislation that will 
bolster, rather than depress farm prices. 
It would appear that we have not done 
enough. My premise, then and now, is 
that our farm population, that has made 
American agriculture the miracle of the 
civilized world, is still the least rewarded 
of any segment of our affluent society. 

I submit that my concern for a better 
way of life for our rural population is 
right, and I will continue my fight for 
higher farm incomes. We should strive 
for parity, and in the process resist any 
moves that will curtail, or depress farm 
prices. They should go up. 

Our farm economy is entitled to more 
adequate rewards for several reasons: 

First, agricultural productivity has 
outpaced industrial productivity in this 
Nation by a factor of 3 to 1, and has 
resulted in a $44 billion farm industry; 

Second, our farm output provides 25 
percent of our exports netting over $5 
billion in cash receipts; 

Third, the application of our scientific 
know-how on the land is not equaled by 
any other Nation; 

Finally, the American people only 
have to spend 18 percent of their dis- 
posable income for food, the lowest rate 
in the world. As a matter of fact, it is 
approximately 3 percent lower than it 
was in 1960. The prospects for a reduc- 
tion to 17 percent are excellent. Further, 
our percentage of income requirements 
for food is more than 10 percent below 
that of most countries of Western 
Europe. 

There are many other reasons, but 
these are the principal ones. Yet, de- 
spite these vast contributions to our gen- 
eral welfare, the rewards for our rural 
population are meager indeed. 

In 1965 our farmers earned 35 percent 
less than what nonfarmers received. 

In 1965 farm prices were 14 percent 
below their 1952 level. 

And in this same year, the farmer's 
share of the food market basket was 39 
percent—the same as it was in 1939. 

We now have the National Commis- 
sion on Food Marketing’s report which 
fixes responsibility for increasing food 
prices squarely on the shoulders of food 
processors and distributors. The farm- 
er and the cattleman are not responsible 
for runaway food prices, or their infla- 
tionary spiral. 
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In our program to increase farm prices, 
several factors having to do with in- 
creased production are significant: 

On the authority of the Vice President 
and the Department of Agriculture, sur- 
pluses are dwindling, as for example, 
wheat and feed grains. We no longer 
refer to them as “surplus,” rather they 
are now called “reserves.” We have re- 
cently released 10 million acres of farm 
lands to increase production. 

World population is exploding and 
much of the world is underfed. For ex- 
ample, in 1965 there were 63 million 
more mouths to feed, yet total world- 
wide food production remained the same 
as it was in 1964. Exports of American 
farm products will reach a record of 
$6.5 billion in 1966 and it is estimated 
that this will grow to $8 billion by 1970. 
There seems to be widespread recogni- 
tion now that farmers should be 
permitted to organize marketing co- 
operatives on all commodities in order 
to increase their bargaining power. 

Increased demand for farm products 
both here and abroad will provide the 
farmer with a more adequate return on 
his investment and hard work. I believe 
our greatest hope lies in increased ex- 
ports that will be encouraged, both by 
our food-for-freedom legislation, and by 
our efforts to make other nations of the 
world more self-sufficient. We have 
found that, as incomes in foreign lands 
increase by 10 percent per capita, the 
imports of U.S. farm products go up 16 
percent. 

The United States currently exports 
only 4 percent of its gross national prod- 
uct. The greatest proportion of this is 
farm produce. Herein lies a great chal- 
lenge to our Federal Government and in- 
dustry alike, that jointly they may de- 
velop foreign markets where our goods 
and products are in growing demand. 
Herein lies a healthy solution to the 
problems resulting from the current de- 
pression in farm income. Herein lies 
real economic opportunity for our rural 
population that has given America so 
much. 

We must not cease in our efforts to 
bring farm income up to parity. Our 
rural population must have greater in- 
centive, if they are to meet the challenges 
of the future. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE LI- 
BERIAN PEOPLE ON THEIR INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Hawaii Mr. MATSUNAGA] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, on 
this July 27, the 119th anniversary of 
Liberian independence, I should like to 
join the Liberian people in their joyous 
celebration. 

For years this oldest of African re- 
publics was known to us merely as a 
malaria-infested country somewhere in 
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western Africa. Liberia was one of the 
few countries in Africa that never had 
the experience of colonization. A nation 
rich in raw iron and rubber, Liberia was 
slow to develop. 

Yet in the last two decades the world 
has seen Liberia making commendable 
economic and technological advances. It 
is largely to the credit of her President, 
William Tubman, that Liberia is taking 
her place among the prospering nations 
of the world. 

The country’s open door policy paved 
the way for increased foreign investment 
and economic progress has steadily 
mounted. Monrovia, the capital, is the 
only free port on the west coast of Africa. 
A great majority of the people are farm- 
ers and the Government’s Operation Pro- 
duction program is making the country 
agriculturally self-sufficient. 

Although a nation of diverse peoples, 
the Government’s efforts in creating a 
unified population are proving successful. 
President Tubman has pushed unifica- 
tion of coastal areas with the hinterland. 

In the fields of education, health, 
transportation, communications, and 
recreation Liberia has much to be proud 
of. Liberia is a progressive nation in 
the mainstream of the continent's de- 
velopment. 

In the realm of international affairs, 
Liberia is a strong believer in interna- 
tional cooperation along economic, social, 
cultural, and political lines. A charter 
member of the United Nations, she is 
also one of the organization’s stanchest 
supporters. As Liberia’s Secretary of 
State has written: 

Liberia, as a developing country, has based 
its foreign policy on friendly relations with 
all nations and peoples and on a striving for 
peace. 


It is indeed a pleasure to pay tribute 
to the independence of Africa’s oldest 
republic. I wish President Tubman and 
the people of Liberia much success in 
their quest for a prosperous and strong 
Liberia. 


HON. CHARLES S. MURPHY—30 
YEARS OF FEDERAL SERVICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kress). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Mauon] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, Saturday 
of this week—July 30—is a milestone day 
in the career of one of our distinguished 
public servants. I am pleased to have 
this opportuinty to take public note of 
the fact that on that day, the Honorable 
Charles S. Murphy, now Chairman of 
the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board, rounds 
out 30 years in the high calling of public 
service to the Nation. I have known 
Charlie Murphy and something of the 
quality of his work for many years. I 
regard both highly. 

Charlie Murphy has been a warm 
personal friend through the years. And 
he is a great favorite with Members of 
Congress with whom he has worked. 
He is forthright, objective, able, and 
charming. Charlie Murphy understands 
the institutions of our country and has 
a deep and abiding respect for Congress. 
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In a message earlier this year, the 
President said: 

Among the many blessings which Ameri- 
cans can count is a corps of Federal civil 
servants that is unequaled anywhere in the 
world. Honest, intelligent, efficient, and— 
above all—dedicated, these men and women 
represent a national resource and a national 
asset, 


Mr. Speaker, while Charlie Murphy’s 
Federal public service is not under the 
formal civil service, 30 years in a variety 
of highly responsible positions of trust 
nonetheless constitutes career service. In 
that respect, Charlie Murphy is in a small 
but highly select company of men and 
women who likewise have long served the 
Nation by serving their Government. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the for- 
tunes of our national affairs are to a not 
inconsiderable extent affected by the 
work of our career public men and 
women, 

Someone once observed that blessed is 
the man who discovers what he is fit for— 
and then does it. Charlie Murphy’s long 
and deep commitment to public service 
marks him as such a man. A man of 
exceptional and versatile talents, he has 
served with great energy, great fidelity, 
and high distinction in a number of 
capacities—and in both the executive 
and legislative branches, 

After a few years in a clerical capacity 
in the executive branch, Mr. Murphy 
served some 13 years—from 1934 to 
1946—in the Office of the Legislative 
Counsel of the U.S. Senate, the last 11 as 
Assistant Legislative Counsel, in which 
capacity he had a hand in drafting many 
pieces of legislation—including, I am ad- 
vised, the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

It was at the end of this stretch of his 
career that President Truman selected 
him to serve as an Administrative As- 
sistant to the President. Evidently the 
President was impressed because in 1950 
Mr. Murphy was elevated to the position 
of Special Counsel to the President, a 
position he held until President Truman 
left office. The distinctions had begun 
to accumulate. 

Mr. Murphy then engaged in private 
law practice until his appointment as 
Under Secretary of Agriculture by Presi- 
dent Kennedy shortly after his inaugura- 
tion in 1961. Mr. Murphy had general 
supervisory responsibility for all USDA 
agencies and for the administration of 
its many widespread programs. He was 
also president of the multibillion dollar 
Commodity Credit Corporation. He suc- 
cessfully represented the United States 
in international discussions on foreign 
agricultural trade. He had the interests 
of both agricultural producers and con- 
sumers at heart. 

President Johnson appointed Mr. 
Murphy to the CAB chairmanship on 
June 1 of last year. 

Mr. Speaker, Emerson said that Amer- 
ica was but another name for oppor- 
tunity. We know that this includes the 
opportunity to rise to leadership and to 
serve in high places of public trust. 
Charlie Murphy has not missed the op- 
portunity. And America is the better for 
it. 
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So, Mr. Speaker, on this 30th anniver- 
sary eve, I felicitate the Honorable 
Charles S. Murphy, now Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board—but more im- 
portantly, Mr. Speaker, a distinguished 
and devoted public servant. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, con- 
gratulations and best wishes are due on 
July 31 to Charles S. Murphy, Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, who on 
that day completes 30 years of distin- 
guished service in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

He has been recognized as an out- 
standing administrator and policy maker 
by Presidents Harry S. Truman, John 
F. Kennedy, and Lyndon B. Johnson, all 
of whom appointed him to positions of 
high trust in their administration. 

In 1947 he was named by President 
Truman as his administrative assistant 
and 3 years later he advanced him to 
the position of Special Counsel to the 
President. 

In 1961 he was selected to be Under 
Secretary of Agriculture by President 
Kennedy, a position he filled for 4 years. 

In 1965 he was appointed a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board by President 
Johnson, who immediately thereafter 
designated him chairman. 

For 13 years following graduation from 
Duke University’s School of Law in 1934 
he served in successively important posts 
in the Office of the U.S. Senate Legisla- 
tive Counsel acquiring the legal season- 
ing and experience in legislative law that 
three Presidents recognized and used in 
improving the operations of the US. 
Government. 

Charles S. Murphy, a dedicated public 
official in the career service of our Fed- 
eral Government for 30 years, has earned 
the appreciative thanks of his country- 
men for a fine job well done. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored and proud to join in saluting one of 
the most dedicated servants of our Gov- 
ernment and the American people— 
Charles S. Murphy—on the occasion of 
his 30th anniversary in public service. 
I am also honored and proud to share 
Charles Murphy’s friendship and to have 
the benefit of his advice and counsel. 

Since I returned to the House of Rep- 
resentatives after World War II, I have 
known Charlie Murphy—first as profes- 
sional staffer in the Office of the Legisla- 
tive Counsel of the Senate, and then as 
administrative assistant and special 
counsel to President Truman. 

Charlie Murphy’s public service was 
resumed in 1961 when the late President 
Kennedy, in his wisdom, appointed him 
to the responsible post of Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, where he served our 
country with distinction and imagina- 
tion. Since June 1, 1966, he has served 
very ably as Chairman of the Board of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Charlie Murphy’s ability—his dedica- 
tion and energy—his imagination and 
intelligence—are such that our country 
and our national Government is very 
fortunate to have him in public service. 
I am confident that he will continue to 
serve the people of the United States for 
many years to come, and I look forward 
to working with him in the years ahead. 
My wife, Lindy, joins me in congratu- 
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lating you Charlie, and wishing for you 
every continued success. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Charles S. Mur- 
phy, Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, will complete 30 years of dedi- 
cated and distinguished service in the 
Federal Government on July 31, next. 

Mr. Murphy has had a broad range of 
experience and service in our Federal 
Establishment—and in each position he 
has served in the best tradition of dedi- 
cated public service, 

Mr. Murphy’s latest appointment, of 
course, was as Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. President Johnson 
announced this appointment on June 1, 
1965. 

Prior to that time, Mr. Murphy had 
served as Under Secretary of Agriculture 
for more than 4 years—an appointment 
made by the late President Kennedy. 

Mr. Murphy has also served as admin- 
istrative assistant and as special counsel 
to President Truman. Mr. Murphy be- 
gan his career here on Capitol] Hill where 
his first appointment following gradua- 
tion from Duke University was as law as- 
sistant to the Office of the Senate Legis- 
lative Counsel. As a legislative drafts- 
man, he worked with Members of both 
Houses in preparing many bills, includ- 
ing the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 

Many of the provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 were incor- 
porated in the Federal Aviation Act. As 
Chairman of CAB, Mr. Murphy now 
plays an important role in regulation of 
important aspects of our aviation in- 
dustry—much of which relates to the act 
which he helped draft. 

Chairman Murphy is bringing to the 
operation and deliberations of CAB his 
vast reservoir of knowledge and experi- 
ence at a time when the fantastic growth 
of air transportation requires the guid- 
ance and direction of his many talents 
and capabilities in the vital and impor- 
tant position of Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

It is a pleasure for me to salute 
Charles Murphy on his golden anniver- 
sary of Federal service. He is a great 
Chairman, a grand gentleman, and a 
great American—and I wish for him 
mony more years of service to our coun- 

ry. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board Chairman, 
Charles S. Murphy, completes 30 years 
of service in the Federal Government 
this July 31. His career includes stat- 
utory appointments by two Presidents 
and service as administrative assistant 
and special counsel to a third President. 

Mr. Murphy was appointed to the CAB 
on June 1, 1965, by President Johnson 
after a tenure of 4 years as Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, which he was ap- 
pointed by the late President Kennedy 
shortly after his inauguration. Mr. Mur- 
phy served former President Truman as 
administrative assistant from 1947 until 
1950, when he was advanced to the posi- 
tion of special counsel to the President. 

Mr. Murphy gave many years of serv- 
ice to the Office of Legislative Counsel, 
the U.S. Senate. He began as a law as- 
sistant in that office following his grad- 
uation from Duke University’s School of 
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Law in 1934. After 2 years, he was se- 
lected as assistant legislative counsel to 
the Senate, a position he held for 11 
years. As a legislative draftsman, he 
worked with Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives in writing 
numerous pieces of legislation. Many 
provisions of one, the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, were incorporated into the 
Federal Aviation Act, which Mr. Murphy 
today helps to administer as a member 
of the CAB. 

From 1953 to 1961 he engaged in the 
law practice of the Washington, D.C., 
firm of Morison, Murphy, Clapp & 
Abrams, and was counsel to the Demo- 
cratic National Advisory Council from 
1957 to 1960. 

Mr. Murphy is a past president of the 
National Capital Democratic Club. Ad- 
mitted to the North Carolina bar, the 
Supreme Court bar, and the District of 
Columbia bar, he is a member of the 
Order of the Coif, Delta Sigma Phi, Pi 
Gamma Mu, and Omicron Delta Kappa. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me pleasure to join the distinguished 
gentlemen who are paying tribute to the 
Honorable Charles S. Murphy, Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, on the 
completion of his 30th anniversary in the 
Federal service. 

I have been personally acquainted with 
Mr. Murphy for several years and have 
had more frequent direct dealings with 
him in behalf of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. His rec- 
ord of accomplishment as Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has been 
recognized in Government, transporta- 
tion industry, and financial circles. 

Mr. Murphy’s length of service is sur- 
passed by his fine achievements during 
his career from the standpoint of quality 
as well as quantity of his contributions 
to the public welfare. 

Again I wish to congratulate Chairman 
Murphy on this occasion and commend 
him on his record of achievement. My 
very best wishes go along for his con- 
tinued success. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted that my colleagues have taken 
the time today to comment upon my close 
personal friend, Hon. Charles Murphy, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Charlie Murphy is a native North Car- 
olinian and a graduate of my alma 
mater, Duke University. I have had the 
privilege of viewing with pride his many 
accomplishments in life as he has served 
the people of America so well. 

During the administration of former 
President Truman he stood with the 
President and assisted in making many 
important decisions in his capacity as 
counsel for the President. His good 
works during the years following World 
War II will forever serve the best inter- 
ests of our Nation. 

During the Kennedy administration 
and a portion of the present administra- 
tion Charlie served with distinction as 
Under Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture. In this important role his 
performance was superb. 

During recent months he has served 
as Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. This, too, has found him to be an 
exceptionally fine public servant. 
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I salute Charles Murphy, a great Tar 
Heel and American. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a privilege for me to join with my es- 
teemed colleague from Texas in paying 
tribute to the Honorable Charles S. 
Murphy, presently serving as Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board—one of 
the many of his important assignments 
in the Federal Government. 

It is a particular pleasure to speak of 
Mr. Murphy, since he is a native of my 
own State of North Carolina. Charlie 
attended Duke University in Durham, 
N.C., receiving his undergraduate degree 
in 1931 and going on for his law degree 
in 1934. He was initiated early into the 
Federal service, for he worked as a postal 
clerk while attending college. No doubt 
this experience gave him a taste for the 
distinguished Government career which 
was in the offing for him. 

He came to Washington and, as assist- 
ant legislative counsel to the Senate, 
worked with Members of both Houses in 
preparing numerous pieces of major 
legislation, among them, interestingly 
enough, the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 and the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. 

But the White House had its eye on 
Charlie, and President Truman picked 
him for his administrative assistant and, 
3 years later, selected him as Special 
Counsel in the White House. 

At the end of the Truman adminis- 
tration, Charlie Murphy started his long- 
deferred practice of the law, but it was 
interrupted when 8 years later President 
John F. Kennedy selected him for ap- 
pointment as Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the No. 2 man in the adminis- 
tration of that great complex, with gen- 
eral supervisory responsibility for all the 
Department's activities and agencies. He 
served as President of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Chairman of the 
Budget Committee, and successfully rep- 
resented the United States in interna- 
tional discussions on foreign agricultural 
trade. 

Then, on May 11 of last year, we had 
the pleasure of commenting in the House 
on the appointment of Charles S. Mur- 
phy by President Johnson to the position 
as Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. We knew with confidence that 
here again he would distinguish himself 
in his service to the Government in this 
field of aviation and its ever-increasing 
role in our national life. Charlie Mur- 
phy has had unique opportunities dur- 
ing the years of his Federal service. He 
has hobnobbed with “Presidents and 
kings,” but he remains the same modest, 
approachable, and wholly likeable native 
of Wallace, N.C. While Charlie is actu- 
ally a constituent of my close friend and 
colleague, Dave HENDERSON, I claim him 
partially because his lovely wife is a na- 
tive of Durham and because Charlie 
chose Duke University to prepare him- 
self for his distinguished career in Uncle 
Sam's service. 

Recently, Charlie Murphy addressed 
the Duke University Law School, and in 
the June issue of the Duke Alumni Regis- 
ter, he is reported as saying: 

Government service offers a lot more living 
in one lifetime—it’s harder work, better 
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work, and more interesting work—there’s less 
money, but enough to live on—there’s more 
frustration and more satisfaction—there's 
more criticism but greater accomplishments, 


When Charlie Murphy was Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, he dealt with the 
problem of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. I want to say here, however, 
that his kind of public servant is cer- 
tainly not a surplus commodity; rather 
itisin short supply. I wish we had more 
Charlie Murphy’s in more places in our 
Federal system. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, when 
Charles S. Murphy, the able, honest, and 
dedicated Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, began his appearances 
before my Subcommittee on Transporta- 
tion and Aeronautics of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, I came to understand that here 
was a genuine public servant, an efficient 
executive, an able lawyer, a gifted orga- 
nizer of both men and ideas, and a skilled 
advocate who commanded the full re- 
sources of the language, but who never 
permitted his great abilities to carry him 
beyond the bounds of a gentle courtesy 
governed by an understanding heart. 

He is, after all, one of our own. He 
served for years during the early and 
impressionable part of his long career in 
the Federal Government in the Office of 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate. 
It was there that his work and his char- 
acter came to the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, Harry Truman, who, 
as President, chose him as an admin- 
istrative assistant in 1947, and advanced 
him to the heavy responsibilities of 
special counsel to the President in 1950. 

The late President Kennedy made him 
an important part of his administration 
when he appointed him Under Secretary 
of Agriculture. From 1961 to 1965 Under 
Secretary Murphy had general supervi- 
sory responsibility for all of the Depart- 
ment’s agencies, drafted important leg- 
islation relating to a progressive farm 
program, and did an excellent job as 
President of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

His record of achievement, his skill as 
an administrator, his worth as a man, 
his vast understanding of the unwritten 
folkways of the Federal Government 
along with his legal knowledge of its 
workings, led President Johnson to ap- 
point him last year to the chairman- 
ship of the Civil Aeronautics Board. He 
may be the best Chairman that the Board 
has ever had. 

On the 31st of July, he will mark his 
30th anniversary of service to his coun- 
try. I am sure those years have been 
so packed with great events, hard work, 
and outstanding achievements that they 
have seemed to pass by very quickly for 
him. They have been 30 years in which 
he has grown in wisdom and experience 
at an accelerating rate that has always 
kept him on top of his heavy duties and 
awesome responsibilities. 

How proud his family must be of him. 
His beloved wife, Kate Chestney Graham 
Murphy, his son, Westbrook, and his 
daughters, Courtenay and Betty, know 
what a tender father and devoted hus- 
band he has been in the midst of his 
extraordinarily busy career. 
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Congratulations to him and to them 
on this 30th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of what has become, over the years, 
a truly distinguished career. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Charles S. 
Murphy, is completing 30 years of Fed- 
eral career service. 

He came to Washington in 1934 after 
graduating from Duke University’s 
School of Law. 

He spent the next 13 years in the Office 
of Legislative Counsel of the U.S. Senate 
practicing and improving his natural 
talent for legislative law. 

He served President Truman as special 
counsel; he served President Kennedy 
as Under Secretary of Agriculture; and 
he is serving President Johnson in his 
present post as Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, a key position guid- 
ing the development and operations of 
American air transportation throughout 
the world. 

Charles S. Murphy, in profile, typifies 
the best of that hard case of professional 
career men who develop and administer 
the policies and operations of the U.S, 
Government. They are educated, dedi- 
cated, loyal men, more interested in the 
national welfare and the public interest 
than in establishing independent for- 
tunes, They are men of personal in- 
tegrity who spend a lifetime in the 
Federal service and bring a continuity of 
action into the policies and decisions of 
Government. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
a great deal of personal pleasure to ex- 
tend my congratulations and warmest 
best wishes to an old friend, the Honor- 
able Charles S. Murphy, who will com- 
plete 30 years of distinguished service in 
the Federal Government on the 31st of 
this month. 

I had occasion the other day to read 
a biographical sketch of Chairman 
Murphy's Government career and I was 
most impressed by his versatility in 
holding a number of different highly re- 
sponsible positions. In my judgment 
this is the mark of a truly valuable civil 
servant—performing brilliantly in a 
number of assignments. 

Over the years Charlie Murphy has 
been of great assistance to me and my 
congressional district. When he was 
Under Secretary of Agriculture he aided 
me greatly with a most serious drought 
condition in my section of Pennsylvania. 
I am forever grateful for his cooperation 
in this instance as are my constituents. 

When he was a legislative counsel over 
in the Senate he was of great assistance 
to me on a number of highly important 
pieces of legislation, particularly during 
the period when the bill to establish the 
Area Redevelopment Administration was 
before the Congress. 

I have found that one commendable 
trait of character that Charlie Murphy 
possesses in abundance is that of 
courage—lI have never know him to duck 
a tough issue. He is no buckpasser. He 
is a man of forthrightness and convic- 
tion. We can use more of his kind in 
the Federal service, many more. 
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It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, and I am 
sure the hope of all who desire good and 
efficient government, that Charlie Mur- 
phy continue to make his outstanding 
contributions to the Federal service. We 
can ill afford to lose men of his caliber. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I think it 
most appropriate that Charlie Murphy’s 
impressive career be known to even more 
of our citizens. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
include as part of my remarks today a 
copy of his biographical sketch. 

The biographical sketch follows: 
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The Civil Aeronautics Board Chairman, 
Charles S. Murphy, completes 30 years’ serv- 
ice in the Federal Government this July 31. 
His career includes statutory appointments 
by two Presidents and service as Adminis- 
trative Assistant and Special Counsel to a 
third President. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson appointed 
Mr. Murphy to the CAB on June 1, 1965. 
Prior to this he had served as Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for more than four years, 
this appoinment having been made by the 
late President John F. Kennedy shortly after 
his inauguration. 

In 1947, after many years’ service in the 
Office of the Legislative Counsel of the 
United States Senate, Mr. Murphy became 
Administrative Assistant to President Harry 
S. Truman, and in 1950 was advanced to the 
position of Special Counsel to the President. 

Following graduation from Duke Univer- 
sity’s School of Law in 1934, he received an 
appointment as law assistant in the office 
of the Senate Legislative Counsel. He served 
in this post two years when he was selected 
as Assistant Legislative Counsel to the Sen- 
ate, a position held 11 years. As a legis- 
lative draftsman he worked with members 
of both the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in writing numerous pieces of legisla- 
tion, including the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. Many of its provisions have been car- 
ried forward into the Federal Aviation Act 
which today governs aviation in the United 
States and which Mr. Murphy, as CAB Chair- 
man, now helps administer. 

It was while on the Senate staff, that Mr. 
Murphy was selected by President Truman 
to serve as Administrative Assistant and 
later Special Counsel in the White House. 

From 1953 to 1961, Mr. Murphy practiced 
law as a member of the Washington, D.C., 
firm of Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams. 
From 1957-60, he was counsel to the Demo- 
cratic National Advisory Council. 

President Kennedy, immediately after his 
inauguration, January 20, 1961, selected Mr. 
Murphy as Under Secretary of Agriculture. 

As Under Secretary of Agriculture from 
1961-1965, a period when the Department 
made its greatest strides in efficiency and 
effectiveness, Mr. Murphy had general super- 
visory responsibility for all USDA agencies 
and for the administration of its many wide- 
spread programs. He coordinated and re- 
viewed the Department’s staff work on many 
pieces of major legislation. The measures 
enacted stamp this half decade in the Agri- 
culture Department as one of the most pro- 
gressive in American history. As President 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, he 
had special responsibility for supervising the 
commodity programs that broke the back of 
the mountainous feed grain and wheat sur- 
pluses, He successfully represented the 
United States in international discussions 
on foreign agricultural trade. These discus- 
sions played an important part in raising 
U.S, farm exports to record highs. 

Mr. Murphy was sworn in by President 
Johnson as a CAB Member and Board Chair- 
man June 1, 1965. The term ends December 
31. 1968, 
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From 1956 to 1958 Mr. Murphy was Presi- 
dent of the National Capital Democratic 
Club. He belongs to the Order of the Coif, 
Delta Sigma Phi, Pi Gamma Mu, and Omicron 
Delta Kappa. He was admitted to the North 
Carolina Bar in 1934, the Supreme Court Bar 
in 1944 and the District of Columbia Bar in 
1947. 

Mr, Murphy is a member of the American 
Bar Association, the North Carolina Bar As- 
sociation, the Federal Bar Association and 
the District of Columbia Bar Association. 
Married to the former Kate Chestney Graham 
of Durham, they have three children. A 
daughter, Courtenay, is married to Whitney 
Slater. A son, Westbrook, a 1965 graduate of 
Yale University School of Law, is a career 
government employee in the Justice Depart- 
ment. Another daughter, Betty, lives with 
her parents in Washington, D.C., and was 
graduated from high school this June. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
31, Charles S. Murphy, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board Chairman, completes 30 
years of distinguished service in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Most of us in the Congress know 
Charley Murphy, and I am sure that I 
voice a universal sentiment in saluting 
him on this anniversary of his accom- 
plishments and express to him the grati- 
tude of all of us who are interested in 
good government. 

In noting the progress of his career, I 
have spoken of Charley in this House on 
other occasions. I have mentioned that 
he was born lucky, and that this is the 
common fortune of all who are born in 
North Carolina and who have parents of 
sturdy stock to guide them in their tender 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, three Presidents have 
recognized the varied and seemingly un- 
limited abilities of this North Carolinian. 

He is typical of those public servants 
who create respect for our democratic 
system. He is typical of those dedicated 
people who by their ability, integrity, and 
devotion to duty, keep the wheels of 
government turning. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson ap- 
pointed Mr. Murphy to the CAB on June 
1, 1965. Prior to this he had served as 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for more 
than 4 years, this appointment having 
been made by the late President John F. 
Kennedy shortly after his inauguration. 

In 1947, after many years service in 
the office of the legislative counsel of the 
U.S. Senate, Mr. Murphy became admin- 
istrative assistant to President Harry S. 
Truman, and in 1950 was advanced to the 
position of special counsel to the Presi- 
dent. 

Following graduation from Duke Uni- 
versity’s School of Law in 1934, he re- 
ceived an appointment as law assistant in 
the office of the Senate legislative counsel. 
He served in this post 2 years when he 
was selected as assistant legislative coun- 
sel to the Senate, a position held 11 years: 
As a legislative draftsman he worked with 
Members of both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in writing nu- 
merous pieces of legislation, including the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. Many of 
its provisions have been carried forward 
into the Federal Aviation Act, which to- 
day governs aviation in the United States 
and which Mr. Murphy, as CAB Chair- 
man, now helps administer. 

It was while on the Senate staff that 
Mr. Murphy was selected by President 
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Truman to serve as administrative assist- 
ant and later special counsel in the White 
House. 

From 1953 to 1961, Mr. Murphy prac- 
ticed law as a member of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., firm of Morison, Murphy, 
Clapp & Abrams. From 1957 to 1960, he 
was counsel to the Democratic National 
Advisory Council. 

President Kennedy, immediately after 
his inauguration January 20, 1961, se- 
lected Mr. Murphy as Under Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

As Under Secretary from 1961 to 1965, 
Mr. Murphy had general supervisory re- 
sponsibility for all USDA agencies and 
for the administration of its many wide- 
spread programs. He coordinated and 
reviewed the Department’s staff work on 
many pieces of major legislation. The 
measures enacted stamp this half decade 
in the Agriculture Department as one of 
the most progressive in American history. 
As President of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, he had special responsibility 
for supervising the commodity programs 
that broke the back of the mountainous 
feed grain wheat surpluses. He success- 
fully represented the United States in 
international discussions on foreign agri- 
cultural trade. These discussions played 
an important part in raising U.S. farm 
exports to record highs. 

Mr. Murphy was sworn in by President 
Johnson as a CAB member and Board 
Chairman June 1, 1965. The term ends 
December 31, 1968. 

From 1956 to 1958 Mr. Murphy was 
president of the National Capital Demo- 
cratic Club. He belongs to the Order of 
the Coif, Delta Sigma Phi, Pi Gamma 
Mu, and Omicron Delta Kappa. He was 
admitted to the North Carolina Bar in 
1934, the Supreme Court bar in 1944, 
and the District of Columbia bar in 1947. 

Mr. Murphy is a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the North Carolina 
Bar Association, the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion and the District of Columbia Bar 
Association. Married to the former Kate 
Chestney Graham, of Durham, they have 
three children. A daughter, Courtenay, 
is married to Whitney Slater. A son, 
Westbrook, a 1965 graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity School of Law, is a career gov- 
ernment employee in the Justice Depart- 
ment. Another daughter, Betty, lives 
with her parents in Washington, D.C., 
and was graduated from high school this 
June. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation is fortunate 
to have men like Charley Murphy in Gov- 
ernment service. We salute him on his 
30th anniversary in this service, and we 
expect of him even greater achievements 
in the years ahead. 


PRINTING OF REMARKS IN PERMA- 
NENT RECORD FOR JULY 25, 1966 


Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my remarks, which 
were printed in the Recorp on Monday 
last, July 25, under date of July 21, may 
be printed in the permanent RECORD of 
July 25. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Kine of New 
York (at the request of Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp), indefinitely, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr. 
REINECKE), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. AsHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
REINECKE), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Manon (at the request of Mr. 
Rees), for 30 minutes, today; and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter, and that all Mem- 
bers have permission to extend their re- 
marks on the subject of the special order. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Rouss and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WaGconner during general debate 
on H.R. 14765, and to include news items 
from the Washington Post and the 
Washington Evening Star. 

Mr. MacGrecor during debate on H.R. 
14765, and include a portion of the tran- 
script of the hearings on this bill before 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. WHITENER during general debate 
and to include extraneous matter—let- 
ters from judges. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. REINECKE) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BERRY. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rees) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. DULSKI. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1237. An act to encourage the creation 
of original ornamental designs of useful ar- 
ticles by protecting the authors of such de- 
signs for a limited time against unauthorized 
copying; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3238, An act for the relief of Miss Matsue 
Sato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3254. An act to amend sections 2072 and 
2112 of title 28, United States Code, with re- 
spect to the scope of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure and to repeal inconsistent 
legislation; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 12389. An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the devel- 
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opment of the Arkansas Post National Me- 
morial; and 

H.R. 15225. An act to amend section 15d of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933 to 
increase the amount of bonds which may be 
issued by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
July 29, 1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2598. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Army, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend section 704 of title 18, 
United States Code, to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, sale, wearing, or reproduction of mili- 
tary insignia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

2599. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend sections 281 and 344 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to eliminate the 
statutory prescription of fees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Accompanying document to H.R. 
15890, a bill to assist city demonstration pro- 
grams for rebuilding slum and blighted areas 
and for providing the public facilities and 
services necessary to improve the general 
welfare of the people who live in these areas, 
to improve and amend our housing programs, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1699, pt. 
III). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 13228. A bill 
to provide for a coordinated national safety 
program and establishment of safety stand- 
ards for motor vehicles in interstate com- 
merce to reduce traffic accidents and the 
deaths, injuries, and property damage which 
occur in such accidents; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1776). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R.14026. A bill to prohibit 
insured banks from issuing negotiable inter- 
est-bearing or discounted notes, certificates 
of deposit, or other evidences of indebtedness; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1777). , Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R.16574. A bill to amend the 
Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1778). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
peared on the State of the Union. 

MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Serene: H.R. 8664. A bill to implement the 
Agreement on the Importation of Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Materials, 
opened for signature at Lake Success on No- 
vember 22, 1950, and for other > 


with amendment (Rept. No. 1779). Referred 
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to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.J.Res.688. Joint resolution to 
give effect to the Agreement for Facilitating 
the International Circulation of Visual and 
Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Character, approved at 
Beirut in 1948; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1780). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MADDEN: Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress. Report on 
organization of Congress (final report) 
(Rept. No. 1781). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GLENN ANDREWS: 

H.R. 16614, A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 16615. A bill to prohibit for 1 year 
the sale of participations under the Sales 
Participation Act of 1966 other than for hous- 
ing mortgages held by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 16616. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

H.R. 16617. A bill to permit officers and 
employees of the Federal Government to elect 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H.R. 16618. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 16619. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to develop, through the 
use of experiment and demonstration plants, 
practicable and economic means for the pro- 
duction by the commercial fishing industry 
of fish protein concentrate; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H.R. 16620. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
thereunder, in the case of an individual oth- 
erwise eligible for home health services of 
the type which may be provided away from 
his home, for the costs of transportation to 
and from the place where such services are 
provided; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 16621. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 16622. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 16623. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for door delivery 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 16624. A bill to amend title II of the 

Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
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living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 16625. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide city delivery mail 
service on a door-to-door delivery service 
basis for postal patrons who qualify therefor; 
to the Committee on Post, Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 16626, A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of un- 
solicited sample drug products and other 
potentially harmful items, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 16627. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHISLER: 

H.R. 16628. A bill to provide addit‘onal as- 
sistance for areas suffering a major disaster; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R. 16629. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H.R. 16630. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 16631. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the con- 
struction of facilities to control water and 
air pollution by allowing a tax credit for 
expenditures incurred in constructing such 
facilities and by permitting the deduction or 
amortization over a period of 1 to 5 years, 
of such expenditures; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 16632. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 16633. A bill to give certain Indian 
tribes the right to cut hay on lands adjacent 
to certain reservoirs on which such tribes 
are permitted to graze stock; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 16634. A bill to provide for the con- 
trol or elimination of jellyfish and other 
such pests in the coastal waters of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 16635. A bill to repeal the wheat 
processing charge, commonly known as the 
bread tax; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 16636. A bill to amend title III of the 
National Housing Act to increase the author- 
ity of the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation to obtain funds for use in its second- 
ary market operations; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 16637. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 16638. A bill providing for the con- 
struction by the Chief of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, of a vehicular tunnel under Indiana 
Harbor Canal, in the vicinity of Canal Street, 
city of East Chicago, Ind.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 
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By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 16639. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for podiatrists’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 16640. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 16641. A bill relating to the reinstate- 
ment of certain mineral leases; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 16642. A bill to suspend the income 
tax investment credit and to impose on cor- 
porations a temporary defense emergency 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 16643. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 to provide standby 
consumer credit controls; to the Commitee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 16644. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to provide for a secret ballot vote 
after an emergency board report to determine 
the wishes of the employees with respect to 
acceptance of the carrier’s last offer; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DULSKT: 

H.R. 16645. A bill to amend chapter 95 of 
title 39, United States Code, with respect 
to the transportation of mail by railroad and 
motor carrier, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 16646. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the award of Exem- 
plary Rehabilitation Certificates to certain 
individuals after considering their character 
and conduct in civilian life after discharge 
or dismissal from the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 16647. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates 
of compensation of wage board employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 16648. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H.R. 16649. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 16650. A bill to provide additional 
readjustment assistance to veterans who 
served in the Armed Forces during the Viet- 
nam era, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon: 

H.R. 16651. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 to provide standby 
consumer credit controls; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 16652. A bill to suspend the income 
tax investment credit and to impose on 
corporations a temporary defense emergency 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN: 

H.R. 16653. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 16654. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide military per- 
sonnel with the right to legal counsel under 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice in all 
cases of a general court-martial or a special 
court-martial and to require that military 
personnel accused or suspected of an offense 
must be apprised of their right to legal 
counsel before being interrogated or re- 
quested to make a statement; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 16655. A bill to strengthen intergov- 
ernmental relations by improving coopera- 
tion and the coordination of federally aided 
activities between the Federal, State, and 
local levels of government, to provide for 
uniform and equitable relocation procedures 
under Federal and Federal grant-in-aid 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H. R. 16656. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases on the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 16657. A bill to reduce thefts of motor 
vehicles by prohibiting the exportation of 
unidentified motor vehicles, and by prohibit- 
ing the unauthorized possession and trans- 
mission in interstate commerce of motor 
vehicle master keys; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 16658. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the benefits payable thereunder; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 16659. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct expenses incurred in pursuing courses 
for academic credit and degrees at institu- 
tions of higher education; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 16660. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 16661. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 16662. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H.R. 16663. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 16664. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
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consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. McEWEN: 

H.R. 16665. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 16666. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 16667. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 16668. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 16669. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 16670. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zine for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 


By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 16671. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WALKER of New Mexico: 

H.R. 16672. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 16673. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 16674. A bill to protect the domestic 

economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
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to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 16675. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 16676. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 16677. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16678. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.J. Res. 1242. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute cur- 
rently existing between certain air carriers 
and certain of their employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. J. Res. 1243. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute cur- 
rently existing between certain air carriers 
and certain of their employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H. J. Res. 1244. Joint resolution to provide 
the settlement of the labor dispute currently 
existing between certain air carriers and cer- 
tain of their employees; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H. Con. Res. 925. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
“Isthmian Canal Policy Questions, Canal 
Zone—Panama Canal Sovereignty, Panama 
Canal Modernization, New Canal,” a compila- 
tion of addresses by Congressman DANIEL J. 
Froon, Pennsylvania; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H. Con. Res. 926. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that an emer- 
gency exists in commercial air transportation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H. Con. Res. 927. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Internal Revenue Service relating to elimina- 
tion of tax-deductible educational expenses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 928. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
be Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 

‘airs. 
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By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. Con Res. 929. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H. Con. Res. 930. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H. Con. Res. 931. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H. Con. Res. 932. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to certain proposed regulations of 
the Internal Revenue Service relating to 
elimination of tax-deductible educational 
expenses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H. Con. Res. 933. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to certain proposed regulations of 
the Internal Revenue Service relating to 
elimination of tax-deductible educational 
expenses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 934. Concurrent resolution 
relating to U.S. military personnel held cap- 
tive in Vietnam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHISLER: 

H. Con. Res. 935. Concurrent resolution 
relating to U.S. military personnel held cap- 
tive in Vietnam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. Res. 939. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the final 
report of the Joint Committee on the Orga- 
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nization of the Congress; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 
By Mr. McGRATH: 

H. Res. 940. Resolution expressing concern 
for prisoners of war in Vietnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 941. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of H.R. 14026, a bill to prohibit 
insured banks from issuing negotiable in- 
terest-bearing or discounted notes, certifi- 
cates of deposit, or other evidences of in- 
debtedness; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 942. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of H.R. 15639, a bill to amend title 
III of the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation to obtain funds for use in its sec- 
ondary market operations; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

H. Res. 943. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 15890) the 
housing and urban development bill of 1966; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H. Res. 944. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress with respect to the 
treatment of American prisoners held in 
North Vietnam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Res. 945. Resolution expressing con- 
cern for prisoners of war in Vietnam; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 16679. A bill for the relief of Chin 
Hau Puo, also known as Chin How Po; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 16680. A bill for the relief of Leonardo 
Capirone and his wife, Tonino Iolanda Capi- 
rone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 16681. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Alice Marie Donellan and her minor children; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16682. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Kolometroutsis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 16683. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
M. Santibanez and Patria Santibanez; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16684. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
comparet to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 16685. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Piemonte; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN (by request) : 

HR. 16686. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph J. Messina, Sr., and John H. Fitz- 
Gerald; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 16687. A bill for the relief of Yong 
Dal Kim and his wife, Seung Ha Kim; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

417. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Salt Lake 
City Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah, relative to 
restoration of full airline service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

418, Also, petition of Paul S. Plunkett, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and others, relative to pen- 
sions for World War I veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Watershed Projects Jeopardized by Power 
Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1966 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the execu- 
tive branch is attempting to wrest con- 
trol over watershed projects from Con- 
gress so they can be dealt out on a politi- 
cal basis. In the process, more than 55 
much-needed projects are being held up 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The backlog is growing and is certain 
to delay action on several South Dakota 
projects now in the planning stage. 

The Bureau of the Budget is delaying 
the projects because the current law 
reserves control over the projects to 
Congress, but the administration wants 
to seize control and is challenging the 
legality and constitutionality of the 
present provision. 

Congress has handled these projects 
for over 12 years and during that time 
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has approved more than 400 watershed 
projects. Now, in an attempt to corral 
greater power and authority, the Presi- 
dent is stopping these projects. 

This deplorable action demonstrates 
once again that the administration’s in- 
terest in the farmer is second to the 
real interest of manipulation of govern- 
ment for political advantage and power. 


ZIP Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1966 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a signifi- 
cant public service contribution by a ma- 
jor industry has recently been brought 
to my attention. During the past 2 years, 
the Magazine Publishers Association, 
through their president John K. Herbert, 
has embarked upon a praiseworthy pro- 
gram to assist the Post Office Department 


in promoting public awareness of the 
need for and advantages of use of the 
ZIP code in their mail. In this program, 
the member magazines of the Magazine 
Publishers Association contributed 1 bil- 
lion page impressions of ZIP code adver- 
tising having a value of almost one-half 
million dollars priced at current adver- 
tising rates. The association plans to 
continue these advertisements during 
the coming year. 

I am sure that many Members of Con- 
gress have seen the ads in a variety of 
magazines included in the broad spec- 
trum of the 300 leading Nation's 
magazines belonging to the Magazine 
Publishers Association. The ads, de- 
signed by the association after con- 
sultation with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, have undoubtedly made a signifi- 
cant number of Americans aware of the 
value and need for the ZIP code pro- 
gram and illustrated the accomplish- 
ments that can be achieved by coopera- 
tion between industry and Government. 

I wanted my fellow Members to be 
aware of this splendid public service pro- 
gram so that they might join me in ex- 
pressing our thanks to the members of 
the Magazine Publishers Association. 
The Postmaster General is aware of this 
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significant contribution and has ex- 
pressed his appreciation to magazine 
publishers for their contribution to the 
success of the ZIP code program. 

The members of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service of the House of 
Representatives have spent many hours 
working with the Post Office Department 
and mailers on the ZIP code program, 
and it is most gratifying to find such 
cooperation among a major mail user 
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Pending Disaster Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 28, 1966 
Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
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chart used in my testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Flood Control for 
omnibus disaster relief legislation on July 
19, 1966. 

This chart is helpful in showing how 
new omnibus disaster relief legislation— 
S. 1861—would expand the present laws 
providing relief to disaster victims while 
also adding authority to give relief in 


organization. 


\ 


serting in the Rrecorp a comparative areas not previously covered by the law. 


Omnibus“ disaster relief legislation—Its need iS. 1861 and related bills 


Agency or assistance 


Rural Electrification Administration 


8 and Home Finance Administra- 


Veterans’ Administration 


Small Business Administration ..__.....- 


Grants to States for assistance to home- 
owners and businesses (entirely new 
approach to disaster relief). 


Shelter for disaster victims... Copyn 


Federal Housing Administration: In- 
sured disaster loans. 


Assistance to farmers.-.............-.--- 


Assistance to unincorporated communi- 
ties—New provision. 
Elementary and secondary school assist- 


ance. 
Highway assistance in disaster areas 


Priority to certain appia! ions for public 
facilities and housing assistance. 


Authorization for public works oxpendi- 
tures. 


Present law 


7 U.8.0, 912: Has authority to extend time of interest payment. 


Loan adjustments only in case of property damage 


No moratorium provision. 
12 U.S.C. 1708(c), 1709, 17 
refinance mortgages. 


Comunissioner has authority to 


No moratorium on loan ropay ments. 8 

38 U.S.C. 1820 (a) (2): Agency has discretion to reduce interest 
rate and maturity of Hans. 

15 U.S.C. 636(a)(1): No loans shall be made unless capital is not 
available from private sources, 


7 U.S.C. 1922: Section of Agriculture shall not make loans to 
eligible persons under the Consolidated Farmers Home Admin- 
istration unless they cannot secure credit elsewhere. 

No comperable provision 2.2. S 


72 U.S.C, 1855(b); Authorizes Federal agencies to ke a tem- 
pony housing or other emegency shelter for families displaced 
y major disaster. 


12 U.. C. 1715: Provides assistance to private enterprise to 
ponsi homeownership for families of moderate income and 
ow income, who are displaced by reason of governmental 
action in urban renewal. 

42 U.S. C. 1855(b); Authorizes Federal agencies in any major 
disaster to offer assistance in clearing debris and wreckage and 
in rehabilitating farmlands. 

8. C. 1855(b): Provides that assistance be made available 
or State and local governments, 


23 U.S.C. 812: Federal share for repair and reconstruction of 
Federal-aid highways not to exceed 50 percent of cost. 

22 U.8.C. 125(a): Emergency relief fund for repair and recon- 
struction of Federal-aid highways, $30,000,000. 

42 U.8.C. 1491 et seq.: Authorizes loans to municipalities, other 
political subdivisions, and instrumentalities to finance public 
works facilities. 

No comparable provision 


23 U. 8. OC. 125: Establishes emorgency relief fund for repair or 
reconstruction of Federal-aid highway system, 


1 Al lic law citations available in study b; 125 of Congress; “Analysis and 
5 — of H. R. 9885, 89th Congress With Present 


ode Provisions,” 


“Omnibus” new authority 


Sec. 3(a): Specifies loan maturity extended to 40 years. 

Sec. 3(a): Secretary of Agriculture to make loan adjustments in 
case of damage to “economic feasibility” of a system. 

Seo, 3 f Moratorium on loan repayments up to 5 years. 

Sec. 3(b): Maturity of loans extended specifically to 40 years. 


See. 3(b): May reduce loan interest rate to 3 percent. 

Soe. 300: Moratorium on loan repayments up to 5 years. 

See. 300: Reduction of interest rates specified at rate not less than 
3 percent per annum and maturity specified at 40 years. 

Sec. 3(d): Waives need to inquire first about financial assistance 
from private sources in case of homeowner; limit is $30,000 and 
in ease of business concern, $100,000. 

See. 3(e): Farmers can obtain emergency loan up to $30,000 to 
repair farm homes or damaged buildings. 


Sec. 4(b): New cost-sharing plan—Federal Government gives 
grants to States leaving authority to develop and administer 
relief programa up to the State, 

Sec. 4(b): President authorized to make ts up to 50 percent 
of cost of developing State program (with ceiling of $250,000). 

Sec, 4(b); Homeowners and businesses must assume 25 percent 
of property loss and Federal Government 50 percent if property 


loss 6. s $100, 

Bec. 4(c): Limits jointly shared losses to $30,000 in case of home- 
owner and $100,000 in case of businesses. 

Sec. 5: Specifically authorizes the provision of dwelling accom- 
modations, including mobile homes, for displaced persons for a 
period of up to 12 months at a rental which may not exceed 25 
percent of the person’s or family’s income. 

Sec. 6: Extends coverage to permit the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration to insure loans to be secured by mortgage on property 
serving families displaced by major disaster. 


Sec. 7: Grants additional authority to a Secretary of Agriculture to 
make grants equal 3¢ of loss, but not in excess of $10,000 for same 
purposes stated in law; also includes grants to replace livestock. 

See. 9: Amends provision to include rural communities and 

an carla towns and villages. 


Sec. 11: Increases Federal share payable to 100 percent of cost. 
See. 11: Increases this fund to $50,000,000. 


Sec. 12; Declares that priority and immediate consideration shall 
be given to the application for assistance under designated loan 
programs of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Sec. 13: Provides appropriations necessary to repair, restore, or 
reconstruct any project authorized by an act of Congress which 
is completed or under construction. 

Sec. 13: Extends aid to highways, bridges which were not con- 
structed under existing programs; in other words, those that 
aren’t Fedoral-aid highways. 


No need to include provision since Public Law 89-313 covers this area, 
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Frinay, Jury 29, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Now, O God, strengthen Thou my 
hands. 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
the source of all that is beautiful and 
good in life, again we come to Thee, rest- 
less, seeking rest in Thee; weak, seeking 
strength from Thee; uncertain, seeking 
certainty in Thy presence. Lesser things 
have laid their hands upon us, we have 
majored in minors, we have triumphed 
with trifles—yet Thou art always with 


us endeavoring to lead us along the bet- 
ter way to life and to a greater life 
together. 

Strengthen us with Thy spirit and help 
us to deal wisely and well with the high 
business before us this day. May we go 
from this moment of prayer to be true 
children of Thine, serving Thee and our 
fellow men with all our hearts. Because 
we have lived this hour and thought and 
prayed, may the world become a better 
place in which men can live together in 
peace. In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one if its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 15456. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 15456) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
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thereon, and appoints Mr. Monroney, 
Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota, and Mr. 
Kucuet to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3155. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for the 
construction of certain highways in accord- 
ance with title 23 of the United States Code, 
and for other purposes, 


PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THE WEEK AND FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested this time in order to 
inquire of the distinguished majority 
leader the program for the balance of 
the week, and the program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield to 
me? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we will 
continue the consideration of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966 today, as previously 
announced. I would like also to advise 
the House that I intend to ask to go over 
from today until Monday, after the an- 
nouncement of the program for next 
week, which is as follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 

Also on Monday: H.R. 14765, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966, and its continued 
consideration. 

Tuesday, and the balance of the week: 
Tuesday we will have the call of the 
Private Calendar, and also continuation 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1966. 

In addition we will consider next week 
S. 3105, the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act. 

Mr. Speaker, this announcement is 
made subject to the usual reservations 
that conference reports may be brought 
up at any time, and that any further 
program may be announced later. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Oklahoma. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with 
business in order under the Calendar 
Wednesday rule on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


MISS MARTHA CYNTHIA WASSON OF 
CANTON, OHIO, PRESIDENT OF 
GIRLS NATION, AND JOHN P. 
ARIGONI OF CANTON, VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF BOYS NATION 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it was a real 
pleasure for me and a great honor to 
my congressional district to welcome to 
Washington this week, Miss Martha 
Cynthia Wasson, of Canton, the presi- 
dent of Girls Nation, and John P. Ari- 
goni, of Canton, the vice president of 
Boys Nation. Both had served previ- 
ously as governors of the Buckeye State 
assemblies, giving evidence of their 
leadership qualities. 

Martha is the daughter of my good 
friends, Dr. and Mrs. Paul E. Wasson, 
and John is the son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
L. Arigoni. 

Also in Washington for these occa- 
sions were Miss Mary Ann Fearon, of 
Strasburg, and Randall C. Carlisle, of 
Wooster, so that the 16th Congressional 
District had the distinction of providing 
all of Ohio’s representatives to this 
American Legion activity. Carlisle was a 
leading contender for the nomination for 
president of Boys Nation. 

Once again I say that it is a source 
of great satisfaction to be with these 
outstanding young people who will be 
worthy leaders of this Nation in the years 
ahead. At a time when press and radio 
devote so disproportionate an amount of 
time to the activities of beatniks and 
peaceniks and all the rest, it seems to me 
that more should be said about the great 
majority of America’s young people who 
are striving to become good citizens and 
doing a good job at it. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO 
FILE CERTAIN REPORTS 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 

of the gentleman from South Carolina 

[Mr. McMILLAN], I ask unanimous con- 

sent that the Committee on the District 

of Columbia may have until midnight, 

Saturday, July 30, to file certain reports. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from 

Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 188] 

Abbitt Fino Nedzi 
Andrews, Fogarty Philbin 

Glenn Fraser Pirnie 
Ashley Green, Oreg Pool 
Bandstra Gross Powell 
Berry Grover Pucinski 
Blatnik Hall Quie 
Brock Halleck Quillen 
Brown, Calif. Hamilton Race 
Byrnes, Wis. Hansen,Idaho Randall 
Cederberg Harvey, Ind. Reifel 
Chamberlain Hébert Resnick 
Clark Henderson Rivers, Alaska 
Clevenger Johnson, Pa. Rogers, Tex. 
Corbett Jones, Mo Roncalio 
Craley Karth Roudebush 
Curtis Kee Roush 
Dawson Keogh Roybal 
de la Garza King, N.Y. Saylor 
Devine Long, La Scott 
Dickinson McEwen Shriver 
Duncan, Oreg. McMillan Teague, Tex. 
Edwards, Ala. Martin, Ala. Todd 
Edwards, La. Martin, Mass. Toll 
Ellsworth Michel Tuten 
Erlenborn Miller Utt 
Evans, Colo. Moeller Watkins 
Evins, Tenn. Morrison Watts 
Farnsley Murray Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 346 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


THE 350TH COMMEMORATION OF 
FIRST LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
PROPOSED 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
30, 1619, the first legislative assembly 
ever to be held in the New World con- 
vened in the church at Jamestown, Va. 

Since then the legislative way of life 
has flourished in America. Today this 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States of America stands 
as the most representative, the most 
powerful, and the most useful legislative 
body in the history of mankind. It is the 
mighty oak of liberty in a world in which 
ancient arts of tyranny are still prac- 
ticed under old and new labels. 

The 350th anniversary of the James- 
town assembly will occur on the 5 days 
beginning July 30, 1969. The House of 
Delegates of Virginia arranged and con- 
ducted a 350th anniversary celebration. 

In view of the events of the last 50 
years it seems to me that the survival 
and strengthening of the representative 
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legislative process is tied to the survival 
of mankind. 

Leadership by this body in arranging 
a 350th anniversary of the Jamestown 
assembly would bring to the attention 
of men everywhere the value of the legis- 
lative process. 

There are, in addition to the Members 
of Congress, 7,500 State legislators and 
tens of thousands of men and women 
who function in municipal and county 
legislative bodies who would be inter- 
ested in such a recognition of the legis- 
lative branch. 

I commend the idea of such a cele- 
bration to the attention of the leaders 
of Congress, State, county, and city legis- 
lators, and to all of our fellow citizens. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 14765) to assure 
nondiscrimination in Federal and State 
jury selection and service, to facilitate 
the desegregation of public education 
and other public facilities, to provide ju- 
dicial relief against discriminatory hous- 
ing practices, to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, 

_ and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 14765, with 
Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had read 
through title I. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: 
Strike out from page 36, line 10, through page 
52, line 14, inclusive, and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“Sec. 101. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States is authorized and requested to 
institute a study of the operation of the 
jury selection system in the Federal courts of 
the United States and to report its findings 
and recommendations thereon to the Con- 
gress not later than two years after enact- 
ment of this title.” 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very simple amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it merely provides that 
title I, the section of the title with ref- 
erence to Federal juries, be stricken and 
that the matter be referred to the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States for 
study and for a report back within 2 
years to the Congress. 

This amendment would not in any 
way indicate that I have any feeling that 
it is not proper for the Congress to legis- 
late in this field. I think it is not only 
proper but it is the obligation of the 
Congress to do so. But from the re- 
marks that have been made before—and 
if you will look in your CONGRESSIONAL 
Recors for the past 2 days, you will 
find that every chief judge in the judicial 
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system has been requested to express his 
views upon title I as now written. Not 
a single chief judge in any of the 90 
U.S. districts has approached affirma- 
tively the provisions of title I of this act. 
Many of them have suggested that it 
should be referred to the Judicial Con- 
ference for study before any action is 
taken by the Congress. If you will look 
in the Recorp, you will find that our 
latest report that we received came from 
a chief judge of one of the districts in 
Pennsylvania and he, as did the chief 
judge of the district in Georgia, and the 
chief judge as I remember of Kansas, and 
chief judges from many other areas, sug- 
gested that this should properly be con- 
sidered by the Judicial Conference. 

Let me say to you I am at a loss to 
understand the reason for title I in the 
bill originally. According to letters 
from all of these judges, title 28, chapter 
121, I believe it is, of the United States 
Code, which prescribes our jury proce- 
dures, is working excellently. There is 
no reason for upsetting of the entire jury 
system in the Federal courts of the Na- 
tion. 

I am told upon inquiry that someone 
in the Justice Department decided that 
this should be done, I have never been 
affiliated with the Justice Department. 
I do not suppose that I ever will be. But 
I believe that most of us, as lawyers, if 
we were working in the Justice Depart- 
ment and were about to change the 
whole Federal jury system, that at least 
we would talk to some of the judges and 
get their views upon what changes were 
proper. 

If you will look at the Recorp, and 
particularly the letter from the Federal 
courts here in the District of Columbia, 
as I remember the letter, it said this— 
and I believe I am quoting: 

The provisions of title I of this bill are 
totally unworkable in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


But yet it would apply to the District 
of Columbia. 

My distinguished chairman comes 
from Brooklyn, and the judge of that 
district court, Judge Zavatt, said that it 
would not work in Brooklyn unless the 
Congress provides them with a great 
deal of assistance in the form of addi- 
tional personnel or an IBM department 
in order to handle it. That is what Judge 
Zavatt said about it. That is not what 
I say about it. 

I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand why anyone who has had any ex- 
perience with the courts would not agree 
that this is a matter that ought to be 
studied by those who have had experi- 
ence in this field rather than a young 
attorney in the Justice Department who 
could not have had much experience 
with the jury system. 

As I said at the outset, I am not for 
one minute wanting to leave the impres- 
sion that I feel that we should not give 
attention to the Federal jury system. If 
there is evidence that it is not working 
properly, we have an obligation to do it. 
But let me emphasize to you that my 
chairman and the others who support 
this bill say that this is a civil rights bill. 
But, my friends, title I is not a civil 
rights bill. Title I is a reconstruction 
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of the entire Federal court jury system. 
It would apply to every type of case that 
comes into the Federal courts. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado, be- 
cause I know the gentleman can agree 
with me, for he has had a great deal of 
experience. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The fifth 
circuit court reversed a conviction in 
the State of Georgia because the jury 
was selected in a discriminatory manner. 
The objective of title I is to see that the 
selection of Federal juries shall not be 
done in a discriminatory manner. That 
is the only objective of this title. 

Mr. WHITENER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what court it was in which 
the jury was not properly impaneled. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It was in 
the Federal court. 

Mr. WHITENER. Which district? 

Mr. ROGERS ci Colorado. It was in 
the fifth circuit. It was a reversal of a 
district court conviction. 

Mr. WHITENER. The fifth circuit 
involves several States. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. This was 
a reversal of a conviction in the State 
of Georgia of one Jonah Rabinowitz. 

Mr. WHITENER. In what court? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The Fed- 
eral district court of Georgia. 

Mr. WHITENER. There are three dis- 
tricts in Georgia. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I will 
check, if the gentleman will let me. I 
have the opinion in my hand. 

Mr. WHITENER. Will the gentleman 
read it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The Dis- 
trict Court of the Middle District of 
Georgia. That decision was handed 
down on July 20 of this year. 

Mr. WHITENER. All right. I thank 
the gentleman. 

May I point out to the gentleman that 
the chief judge of that court, in a letter 
dated July 12, had this to say: 

I am in thorough agreement with your ob- 
servation that the jury provisions of this 
proposed legislation have an importance in- 
dependent of its civil rights objectives. I 
agree also that legislation of this far-reach- 
ing importance should be submitted to the 
close scrutiny of the Judicial Conferences of 
the various Circuits, the Judicial Conference 
of the United States, the American Law 
Institute, and the American Bar Association. 


So I take it that Judge Bootle, the 
chief judge in Georgia, does not object, 
if there is any problem, to having it cor- 
rected, but he does not seem to recom- 
mend that we use this meat-ax approach 
which is in this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes, I yield briefly, 
please. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the 
judge or a jury commission in the mid- 
dle district of Georgia did not recognize 
that he was discriminating, then I be- 
lieve when the fifth circuit says they 
did we should take some action to cor- 
rect it. 

Mr. WHITENER. I do not believe the 
gentleman means to imply that the dis- 
tinguished chief judge in Georgia, or the 
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chief judge of any other district, is not 
aware of his responsibilities under the 
Constitution. I hope he did not imply 
this. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. While I am not ac- 
quainted with Judge Bootle, from what 
I have read about some of his decisions, 
it seems to me that he agrees a great deal 
more with the gentleman than he does 
with me. 

I yield to the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The fact 
remains that it was a Georgia Federal 
court where the conviction was rendered. 
Whether the judge himself was responsi- 
ble for it, or whether the jury commis- 
sioner that was selected by him to make 
the selection violated the intent of dis- 
crimination, I do not know. 

Mr. WHITENER. I certainly thank 
the gentleman for his comments. I am 
not going to argue with the gentleman. 
He is substituting his wisdom for the 
combined wisdom of all the chief judges 
of the Federal system. We will have to 
leave it to others to judge as to who has 
the greatest degree of wisdom. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I will yield to my 
friend from New Jersey, because his chief 
judge does not like it, either. 

Mr. RODINO. I understand. All the 
judges do not agree. I would like to 
stress this. The very case cited by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Colorado, 
points out the need for uniformity, be- 
cause the judges in that case were divided 
as to what the qualifications should be. 
As a matter of fact, although all mem- 
bers of the court agree that a Federal 
jury list should be comprised of a cross- 
section of the community, nevertheless 
there were certain issues that divided the 
court. Those were whether intelligence 
beyond that required to satisfy the basic 
literacy of the statute was a qualification; 
whether good character should be among 
the qualifications; whether a fair cross- 
section had been achieved with these, or 
whether other qualifications were at 
issue. This, in my opinion, justifies the 
need for uniformity, so that judges may 
be guided as to the qualifications. 

Mr. WHITENER. May I say to the 
gentleman that, even accepting the 
premise of his statement, which I am 
willing to accept for purposes of this 
discussion, the acquiring of uniformity 
which the gentleman says is desirable 
should be studied in the proper manner 
and not dealt with helter-skelter with 
the type approach we have here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I rise in hope that the Mem- 
bers of the Committee, who have had 10 
hours for general debate, which they 
have largely used, will be gracious to the 
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other Members of the body, including 
myself, so that we may get some time. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. As the chief judge 
and the clerk of the court of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey say, this bill does 
not do what the gentleman wants. 

I am sure that most of us in this room 
want to have the finest Federal jury sys- 
tem that there can be, and we are willing 
to go along with a proper revision of the 
system if it is needed. 

Why did the authors of this proposal, 
the folks who wrote it down in the Jus- 
tice Department, not first, at least, tele- 
phone Chief Judge McGuire in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? That would not 
have cost the Government a penny. 
Why did they not ask him if he would 
look at what they were doing? Chief 
Judge McGuire and Judge Holtzoff 
take the position that this bill is totally 
unworkable here. 

I am not here to wave any flags. Iam 
merely saying that we had better be 
careful of what we are doing. 

Why is the Justice Department so anx- 
ious to do something about the Federal 
jury system? As I remember the last 
report of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation it was said that in 95 percent of 
the cases they had submitted to juries 
in the Federal system they had obtained 
convictions. I have not noticed that the 
Federal authorities are losing many civil 
actions in the Federal courts in my area. 

What is the reason for destroying the 
system which is working and which is 
understood, for something which has 
not been studied by people of compe- 
tence? 

My statement is not hostile, I believe, 
to what the gentleman from New Jersey, 
the gentleman from Colorado, and others 
would like to see. I just say that unless 
this amendment is adopted we are go- 
ing to have here a statute which the 
combined wisdom of the judiciary of the 
U.S. federal system says will not work. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment because I believe the 
amendment which is proposed by the 
gentleman from North Carolina is pre- 
mature. It well may be that such an 
amendment might be in order at the con- 
clusion of the deliberations of this Com- 
mittee, but as I understand the purpose 
of the Committee of the Whole it is to 
correct what may be some defects in the 
legislation which the legislative commit- 
tee should have done but did not do. 

I concede immediately that there are 
many corrections which are required, 
and I must agree with the gentleman 
from North Carolina that unless some of 
these inequities are corrected it might 
be wise indeed to refer this back to the 
committee. 

However, I do believe that this is the 
function of the Committee of the Whole. 
Since I, for one, have some remedial 
amendments to present which I hope 
will be acceptable, and I believe other 
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Members have amendments to present, 
it seems to me orderly procedure would 
dictate that we as a Committee of the 
Whole would consider some of the 
remedial amendments first. Then, if 
we are not satisfied with those remedial 
amendments at the conclusion of de- 
bate, perhaps that would be the time to 
consider the gentleman’s amendment. 

I would also say that the gentleman 
agreed with me in general debate that 
some remedy is necessary. I think all 
of you, representing, as you do, all of the 
judicial districts in the country, recog- 
nize that there are indeed inequities and 
inequalities and differences in the man- 
ner in which jurors are selected. If our 
federal system is to be uniform through- 
out the country, there ought to be some 
uniformity in the selection of jurors. 
Certainly it is not right, in my judgment 
at least, for jury commissioners in some 
States at their discretion to select what- 
ever criteria they wish for the purpose 
of placing in the jury wheel prospective 
jurors. I certainly would not want to be 
tried personally under such a system of 
jurisprudence. So it seems to me there 
ought to be some uniformity. 

I will propose in an amendment to 
correct what has been the generalized 
objection of all of the clerks of all of 
the district courts who testified in the 
other body against this title: For ex- 
ample, I agree that 1 percent is too 
high a number. I agree it would place 
too much of a burden and a responsi- 
bility on the clerks of the court. I agree 
that there ought to be some discretion in 
the chief judge as to the number re- 
quired in his particular district. I also 
agree that there ought to be some ex- 
emptions, additional exemptions, for 
excusing jurors. I propose to submit for 
the approval of this Committee those 
amendments. 

Also I want to say that I do not be- 
lieve that the Congress of the United 
States should permit the Judicial Con- 
ference to do our legislating for us. 
Frankly, I think we permit too many 
bodies of the executive and of the judi- 
cial branches to substitute their judg- 
ment for that of the Congress of the 
United States. I think that is one of the 
reasons why we are in trouble with this 
bill, because this bill in its present form 
is not the work product of the Congress 
of the United States. Also it is not the 
work product, in my judgment, of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, because I 
do not think that the subcommittee took 
sufficient time and I do not think the 
members discussed it in depth sufficiently 
or had the real thorough knowledge of 
everything that is in this bill. 

It is for that reason I have agreed— 
and I agree in many instances—with 
the gentleman from North Carolina that 
these things should have been done. I 
also concede, though, that the need is 
great and there is some urgency when 
our circuit courts of appeals point out 
that the method of selecting jurors in 
some States is indeed unconstitutional 
and discriminatory and when we all 
know as a matter of personal knowledge 
that there are many district courts in 
this country where the jury commission- 
ers in the exercise of whatever foible 
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they may think of at the moment select 
jurors from any source they wish with- 
out any knowledge at all of the criteria 
that should be utilized and when we are 
finding ourselves in this country trying 
before those jurors many cases involy- 
ing lives and property. We must not 
only do justice, we must demonstrate to 
our citizens that justice is being done. 
We cannot exclude persons from juries 
because of race, color, or creed and give 
the appearance of justice or in fact, in 
my opinion, do justice. 

The gentleman’s amendment should be 
defeated and title I should be amended 
to correct the existing deficiencies. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Cann! stated 
represents commonsense, and practi- 
cality. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER], for 
whom I have great respect, I feel is mis- 
guided in this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
North Carolina speaks of some 25 judges 
who have expressed some form of dis- 
approval, but there are over 200 Federal 
district judges. We are not told the 
opinion of the balance of the judges. 

But, beyond this, the opinions ex- 
pressed by these 25 judges were ad- 
dressed to a bill entirely different than 
the bill now pending before us. 

Mr. Chairman, I can well understand 
how these 25 judges do not want anyone 
to poach upon their preserve. These 
judges are very jealous of their powers. 
‘They want to exercise control over every- 
thing and anything that happens to be 
in their court. 

But, Mr. Chairman, Congress is duty 
bound to legislate on this matter. 
Throughout our judicial history and ever 
since we passed the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
we have legislated time and again on 
the question of jury qualifications and 
selection. 

Mr. Chairman, why should we now 
throw up the white flag and surrender 
to the Judicial Conference? 

Now, as the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey said 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point for the 
purpose of making a comment? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. I cannot fail 
to yield to my gentle friend, although I 
have not finished my thought. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
know that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], is always fair, 
but I certainly want to correct him in his 
statement: There are only 90 chief 
judges, and they were the ones to whom 
letters have been written. Twenty-eight 
of them have replied. 

Mr. Chairman, if one will read those 
letters, one will find that those chief 
judges said, almost without exception, 
that they had talked with the other 
judges who have served in that district. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s 
statement is not quite accurate. 

Mr. CELLER. But it is not merely 
what the chief judges involved have said. 
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The district judges may also have some- 
thing to say about the matter. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a legislative 
function. This is not a judicial function. 
It has been a legislative function for over 
150 years. 

Why should we suddenly change and 
make this a judicial function? 

Then, Mr. Chairman, beyond that, the 
gentleman from North Carolina has al- 
ways complained that the judiciary and, 
particularly, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, who is the presiding officer 
of the Judicial Conference, is constantly 
legislating. But, now, the gentleman 
from North Carolina throws into Chief 
Justice’s lap the power to legislate. The 
gentleman just abets what he condemns. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a rather broad 
inconsistency. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say, with all 
due respect to the gentleman from North 
Carolina, that this involves a delay of 2 
years, because the gentleman's amend- 
ment is to the effect that the Judicial 
Conference shall report back within not 
later than 2 years after the enactment of 
title I. 

Mr. Chairman, why should we delay 
this matter? It is crystal clear. It is 
palpably plain that there are all man- 
ner and kinds of diverse systems being 
used throughout the various 90 districts. 
A jury commissioner can select men in 
the community to whom he says, “Give 
me the names of a number of men whom 
you believe to be suitable for jury duty.” 
Well, Mr. Chairman, this is the so-called 
key-man system, the social lines, cultural 
lines, of the jury commissioner. They 
cannot possibly involve a broad cross- 
section of the community. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, there are all 
manners and kinds of diversities today 
in the Federal system in connection with 
the qualification and the selection of 
jury men. 

Mr. Chairman, that fact was pointed 
out, for example, in the Rabinowitz 
case, coming out of the fifth circuit, to 
which the gentleman from Colorado re- 
ferred. 

That case indicated that a subjective 
test in selecting Federal juries has been 
used in some of these Federal districts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-six 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 189] 

Abbitt Clark Edwards, La 
Andrews, Clevenger Ellsworth 

Glenn Corbett Erlenborn 
Ashiey Curtis Evans, Colo 
Bandstra Dawson Evins, Tenn 
Berry de la Garza Farnsley 
Brock Devine Fino 
Brown, Calif. Dickinson Fogarty 
Byrnes, Wis Donohue Frelinghuysen 
Cameron Duncan, Oreg. Gallagher 
Cederberg Edmondson Green, Oreg 


Chamberlain Edwards, Ala. 
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Grover McMillan Resnick 
Gubser Mackie Rogers, Tex, 
Hall Martin, Ala. Roncalio 
Halleck Martin, Mass. Roudebush 
Hamilton Michel ush 
Hansen, Idaho Moeller Saylor 
Harvey, Ind. Morgan Scott 
Hathaway Morrison Shriver 
Hébert Morse Smith, Calif 
Henderson Multer Steed 
Ichord Murray Teague, Tex 
Johnson, Pa. Nedai d 
Jones, Mo. O'Brien 
Karth Passman Trimble 
Kee Philbin Tuten 
Keogh Pirnie Utt 
King, N.Y Pool Watkins 
King, Utah Powell Watts 
Kirwan Quie Willis 
Kluczynski Quillen Wilson, Bob 
tt Race Wilson, 
Long, La. Randall Charles H. 
McEwen Reifel Wydler 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 14765 and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 328 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] had asked unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the es- 
sential purpose of title I is to provide for 
uniformity in the qualification and selec- 
tion of Federal petit and grand juries. 
We have today a disparity between one 
district and another district in this coun- 
try. For example, in some 40 Federal 
judicial districts today jury officials use 
what is known as the keyman system. 

Mr. Chairman, the key man tends to be 
a person whom the jury officials are 
acquainted with as a community leader. 
These keymen generally are prominent 
citizens. They are officers of social and 
business associations, perhaps the presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce, or of 
a Rotary Club or of a Kiwanis Club, or of 
some fraternal organization such as the 
Masonic organization, or some church 
group or other religious organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, these keymen, of 
course, tend to pick as prospective jurors 
persons who are well known in the com- 
munity and whose experience shows that 
the persons suggested for jury duty are 
frequently or will be frequently confined 
to the members of the social and eco- 
nomie classes to which the keymen 
themselves belong. 

Mr. Chairman, this has tended to lend 
itself to considerable wrongs and all 
manner and kinds of difficulties in the 
selection—in the criteria of selection, 
rather, adopted by the jury commis- 
sioners throughout the various districts. 

Mr. Chairman, that is unfair; that is 
improper, that is inept, and it should not 
exist in our jury system. 

Mr. Chairman, for that reason we 
bring forth this title I to establish uni- 
formity in the Federal system. 
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Mr. Chairman, the telephone direc- 
tories are used on occasion. The 1960 
census reveals, for example, that 34 per- 
cent of all rural housing units lacked 
telephone service, as compared to 17 per- 
cent of urban units. In Mississippi, 
which has a high concentration of Ne- 
groes and low-income families, 45 per- 
cent of the housing units have no tele- 
phones, as compared to only 9 percent 
of the housing units in Connecticut, 
where the income of everyone is much 
higher, and the percentage of Negro resi- 
dents is much lower. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
any man who is fair wants to have a 
telephone directory to be used as a source 
for prospective jurors. Yet that is ex- 
actly what happens. That kind of selec- 
tion does not make for a cross section 
of representation in the community. A 
list of registered voters is a far better 
method. 

Mr. Chairman, in my own bailiwick 
they had what is known—or did have 
what was known—as blue-ribbon jurors. 

Mr. Chairman, what would that mean? 
That meant that the poor man could 
not serve, whereas the rich man could 
serve on juries. 

Mr. Chairman, that is abhorrent. Yet 
in New York they had that situation 
existing for years. 

Mr. Chairman, that system was re- 
pealed. 

Under this title it becomes a statute, 
it would be prevailing for all time, and 
we would not have what are known as 
blue-ribbon juries in the Federal system. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Is it the State court 
that has blue-ribbon juries about which 
the gentleman is speaking, or is it the 
Federal court? 

Mr. CELLER. No, it was primarily in 
the Federal court. We have in the south- 
ern district of New York including what 
is known as the city of New York, and 
then we have suburbia where we have 
the more affluent residents residing. The 
tendency was to draw from those latter 
sections where the residents were more 
affluent and wealthy. That is what 
brought about the term blue ribbon.” 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do hope that the 
gentleman’s amendment will not prevail. 
The gentleman through the adoption of 
his amendment would destroy title I. He 
calls it something different. He provides 
for a referral to the Judicial Conference. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, there is an old 
saying that “if a cat would kill her kit- 
tens, she calls them mice.” Well, just 
calling title I something different does 
not change the purpose of the amend- 
ment. The amendment is designed to 
strike down title I, and I believe that 
course would be ill advised. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
the amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
the Committee of the Whole House by 
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stating that I am in favor of title I and 
shall support H.R. 14765. 

However, I would like to ask a couple 
of questions of the chairman, so that 
the Members of the Committee will cer- 
tainly have an answer to the question 
that has been propounded by our good 
friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Now, of these letters from the 25 
judges, Federal judges, either circuit or 
district, were their replies in response 
to title I of H.R. 14765 that we now have 
under discussion? 

Mr. CELLER. It was certainly not 
the bill we have before us; that we know 
definitely. 

Mr. SENNER. The answers were in 
response to the Senate bill, S. 3296? 

Mr. CELLER. I am just informed by 
the gentleman from North Carolina that 
that is correct. 

Mr. SENNER. I have been reading, 
Mr. Chairman, some of the comments 
of the clerks and the judges such as 
from the State of Nebraska where they 
say that if we take 1 percent of the 
voter registration and put that list in 
the master jury wheel, the judges will 
have to interrogate that 1 percent of the 
voter registration. 

That is false also; it it not? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. That is not true. 

Mr. SENNER. And the only forms 
which will be sent out will be to those 
jurors whose names are drawn from the 
master jury wheel? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. SENNER. Perhaps only 300 or 400 
people will be drawn from that jury 
wheel to take care of the jury cases in 
that district? 

Mr. CELLER. Les, that is possible. 

Mr. SENNER. That would mean then 
only in that event would there be 300 
forms or questionnaires to be filled out. 
Is this correct? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. SENNER. In that sense if there 
was an undue hardship, for example, if 
a prospective juror lived 200 miles away, 
is it not possible under the provisions 
of this bill that the form could be sent 
to him by certified mail? 

Mr. CELLER. There is a provision 
which gives the court discretionary 
power to mail the forms. 

Mr. SENNER. I believe in the section 
for the exclusion of prospective jurors 
being called that the judge in an un- 
due hardship or extreme inconvenience 
case could find—and it is the legislative 
history under this act, that if they had 
to travel 150 or 200 miles that they could 
be exempt for extreme hardship or in- 
convenience. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, on page 48, lines 
1, 2, and 3 they can be excused by the 
court for not more than 6 months at a 
time upon the showing of undue hard- 
ship or extreme inconvenience. 

Mr. SENNER. Also in title 1 of the act 
is there not also a provision that the 
courts could determine that in the case 
of certain occupations such as doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, and nurses they could 
be exempted from jury duty if the court 
found that this would be the most prac- 
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tical means of exclusion. This would be 
in the judge’s discretion. 

Mr. CELLER. There is statutory lan- 
guage which would allow the court in 
specified circumstances to exempt cer- 
tain occupational classes. 

Mr. SENNER. So all these comments 
that have been inserted in the RECORD 
by our good friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, where they say that the 
judge does not have this prerogative— 
again they are not referring to title I of 
the bill, H.R. 14765. Is that correct, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. CELLER. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the House 
is not in order. The discussion is very 
technical and very important and we 
just cannot hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point is well 
taken. The Committee will be in order. 

The gentleman from Arizona will pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. SENNER. I believe in response to 
my last question, the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], an- 
swered in the affirmative. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SENNER. Yes, I will be most 
happy to yield. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman yielding. I 
must say in all kindness that the gen- 
tleman from Arizona and the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary are 
engaging in a numbers game when they 
try to leave the impression with the 
House that there is something entirely 
different about S. 3296 and the bill we 
now have before us. The bill, S. 3296, 
was the administration’s bill, which has 
been amended. 

If the gentleman will read the letters 
that I have placed in the Recorp from 
judges, he will find that the language in 
the bill to which most of them addressed 
themselves as creating an impossible 
situation, is still found on page 38, line 
17, subsection (b) in section 1864. The 
judge in the district of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] has talked 
about the more than 2 million people in 
his territory who will have to be brought 
into the jury wheel and that judge said 
that if this provision is passed as it is 
in the present bill, we are going to have 
to give him an indeterminate number 
of clerks and an IBM machine for him to 
do the necessary work involved. 

Mr, SENNER. I would say to my good 
colleague that that is not so. I do not 
care what the judge says in the district 
in which the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee resides. 

Let me answer this. Under the lan- 
guage of title I of this act, the jury 
commissioner would simply have to go 
down the voter registration list and take 
every hundredth name and put it in a 
master jury wheel. That is all he has to 
do. This would be an amount of approx- 
imately 20,000 names in the jury master 
wheel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment and 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WHITTEN 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to express my thanks to the Mem- 
bers of the Committee. I know it is 
never the intention of any committee to 
freeze out any of the members, but in the 
stress of combat, sometimes you forget 
you have the right to the floor, leaving 
others out of the debate. I appreciate 
your courtesy in standing by for the 
moment. 

What is it you seek to do here? Like 
many of my colleagues, I served as dis- 
trict attorney; in my case for approxi- 
mately 8% years. I know a majority of 
the Congress have had experience in the 
courtroom. If any Members do not be- 
lieve it takes a man of a little more than 
average courage to bring in a conviction 
and send a fellow man to jail or to the 
penitentiary, or to punish him, those 
Members have not had experience in the 
courtroom. 

From the earlier arguments—and 
cases were cited from my State—it would 
appear that the proponents of this bill 
say they desire to make certainty of 
punishment more certain. As a former 
trial lawyer, I would not pass judgment 
on those cases that I merely read about 
in the paper—that is, I would not ex- 
press any final opinion. Though it may 
be that a few instances in the South 
have been deplorable; and I join with 
the Members in what appears to be— 
and you will notice that I qualify it, be- 
cause we cannot try these cases without 
actually being there and hearing the 
testimony—but I deplore what has ac- 
curred a few times. I oppose crime and 
support law and order as I have proven 
over the years. 

I would say the total number of such 
cases throughout the South is very small, 
from a numerical standpoint—as bad as 
some of them may be. The number is 
nothing like those that have occurred 
in northern cities in recent months. 

In fact the situation throughout much 
of the Nation has grown so bad that the 
Washington Post of day before yesterday 
carried this large headline: “Crime In- 
creasing Steadily FBI Says but Number 
of Convictions Is Falling.” 

I will include a list of the cities listed 
at a later point. I do not tell the Mem- 
bers anything new when I say we are 
having a wave of lawlessness throughout 
the United States. We are having mob 
violence and property destruction in city 
after city. 

Proponents claim and I agree that we 
need to improve law enforcement. How- 
ever, the bill before us, in my opinion, 
will not do that. 

If we follow the chairman of this com- 
mittee and his colleagues on that com- 
mittee, as they recommend in this bill, 
jurors will be added by pure chance, fre- 
quently without any check as to their 
sense of responsibility or sense of relia- 
bility. If jurors are ever selected in that 
manner, my friends, we will have pro- 
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vided the greatest bonanza for the de- 
fense lawyers of this country, while giv- 
ing the defendants almost license to con- 
tinue their wrongdoing. 

All recognize that throughout the 
United States today, it is getting harder 
and harder to convict criminals, and 
have the conviction stand. The cer- 
tainty of punishment is becoming uncer- 
tain. I heard one of my colleagues on 
this committee say that in recent years 
the Supreme Court in 35 cases has found 
new rights in the Constitution. What 
do those newly found rights consist of? 

They consist of newly found reasons 
where the Court set aside convictions be- 
cause certain procedures were not fol- 
lowed, even though an overall reading of 
the record may convince one beyond a 
very reasonable doubt of the defend- 
ants’ guilt. May I digress a moment to 
tell you, and most of you who have been 
trial lawyers know this, that for years it 
was recognized, and we had better come 
back to it, that society itself, government 
itself, is dependent upon the individual 
subjecting his willful impulses and his 
actions to the rules which have been 
found essential to an orderly society or 
to government. For centuries this has 
been the bedrock of our government. 

But in recent years, we are finding that 
the Supreme Court is saying, no, the pub- 
lic is not entitled to protection from this 
criminal who was convicted, because the 
officers waited a little bit too long to ar- 
raign him. He is guilty all right, but 
somebody failed to conform to a techni- 
cality that had been established by the 
Court. They say that the officials, that 
the officers, working for small pay under 
trying circumstances, waited 4 hours and 
45 minutes before they arraigned him. 
“We know he is guilty, but we are turn- 
ing him loose.” My friends, if you read 
about the deplorable case of the eight 
student nurses who were killed a few 
weeks ago, and have since followed the 
case in the press, it is evident that the 
authorities who were responsible for pro- 
tecting the public hesitated because they 
were afraid that in some way they might 
do something that would cause the courts 
to turn that man loose to commit more 
of the same type crimes. 

Let me come back to it. My friends, 
law enforcement is breaking down; yet 
our committees bring us a bill which will 
make punishment less certain, which will 
give many more chances for defense 
counsel to raise technicalities, which now 
that the Court has put technicalities far 
ahead of public protection will further 
increase lawlessness. 

HOUSING 


I do want to touch a little on this 
question of housing. If the problem is 
that we need more housing, will we get 
it by tying restrictions on it after it is 
built? Will we? 

I have been to New York City, to Chi- 
cago, and to Detroit, to the slum areas 
and to the tough areas, as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee which 
handles the school lunch program and 
the school milk program, making studies 
about improving the food distribution 
costs in those cities. 
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There are deplorable situations in 
those cities, and I know Members wish 
to do something about it. But, my 
friends, when you get ready to do it, 
you will have to do it locally. 

I do not know in how many cities this 
situation exists, but I know it exists in 
one major city. One of the major rea- 
sons they have not gotten the housing, 
and the reason why they have the slums, 
is that they have rent control and they 
will not let the rents be raised high 
enough for owners to furnish decent 
quarters. Not only that, but they will 
not enforce housing regulations or re- 
quire the people to be sanitary, so that 
the buildings can be safe for human use. 
In some such areas they have to clean 
up the garbage from the streets three 
times a day, garbage thrown from the 
windows. 

I repeat: if the need is for more hous- 
ing, we certainly will not get it by tying 
strict restrictions on what people can 
do with it after it is built, because many 
folks are like me. They are beginning to 
see that these laws, which many of the 
Members passed with the greatest of 
hope, directed primarily toward my sec- 
tion, are such that people are finding 
out that my section knows how to live 
with them far better than your rections 
do. You are finding out these laws are 
bringing home to you, local problems 
which you are going to have to solve at 
home. 

JURORS NEED COURAGE 

I repeat again, does any lawyer in this 
House believe that it is possible to im- 
prove law enforcement by going out on 
the streets and taking as jurors every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, as though it were 
a privilege and a right, and waiving the 
effort to try to get responsible citizens 
on the jury, who will have the courage 
to say, “As much as we hate to do it, 
the evidence convinces us you are guilty 
and for the good of society you must be 
punished?” 

My friends, the Supreme Court in the 
35 new cases raising new rights have 
really put protection of the individual 
criminal defendant ahead of that of the 
general public. Unless we stop this 
course of action our Government eventu- 
ally will be destroyed. 

Let me repeat one thing you lawyers 
know about. You realize that in most 
States and under the old common law, 
a defendant who is the only eye witness 
to a crime must be acquitted if he gives 
a reasonable explanation of how it hap- 
pened, which absolves him of guilt, such 
as self-defense, accident, and so forth. 
When you rule out confessions, fre- 
quently you have turned such defendant 
loose to commit more murders or rapes. 
Apparently that might well have been 
the case in the murder of the eight stu- 
dent nurses, except that providence 
spared one of them to testify. 

It is a case of what you want to do. 
If you want to improve law enforcement 
you will adopt the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, and then I hope you defeat this 
bill and that we may pass the resolution 
which I introduced, No. 1237, several days 
ago to set up a commission to determine 
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why we have fallen down in law enforce- 
ment, why we have fallen down in hous- 
ing, to fix responsibility and to recom- 
mend a cure which I shall further de- 
scribe later in this presentation. 

My friends, this bill heads in the wrong 
direction at a very serious time. I do 
not mean to chide my friends, but this 
is the first bill of this nature that even 
the proponents do not show any enthu- 
maan for. It will come home to haunt 
them. 
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Really, what is intended by the pro- 
ponents of this bill? Do they hope that 
by giving no attention to having the more 
responsible and conservative citizens 
serve on our juries that they can im- 
prove the administration of justice? Do 
they honesty feel that by calling all 
people at random for jury service, the 
irresponsible along with the responsible, 
that they will improve law enforcement 
and prevent riots? I read from yester- 
day’s Washington Post: 


Crime increasing steadily, FBI says, but number of convictions is falling 
[Number of crimes per 100,000 of population] 


Metropolitan area Total Murder] Rape | Robbery| Assault | Burglary | Larceny ame 
t 

Baltimore 2, 089 8.7 18.0 126 234 677 625 401 
Boston 1. 709 2. 8 5.0 53 54 563 340 691 
Chi 2 2, 049 6.9 21. 244 188 638 417 532 
Cleveland_ 1,190 5.7 8.9 101 82 547 145 301 
Detroit 2. 200 6.2 26.8 178 151 %0 508 489 
Los Angeles. 3, 567 6.1 32.9 189 230 1,564 917 627 
New Vork 1, 982 6.1 11.3 8⁴ 154 585 781 361 
Philadelphia. 1, 296 5.5 15.9 83 127 530 247 287 
Pittsburgh. 1,304 3.5 10.3 76 72 482 286 373 

t. Louis 1,917 7.9 20.7 130 136 915 338 369 
San Francisco 2, 539 4.3 13.7 130 133 1,171 509 518 

Vasbhington 2,171 8.2 14.2 153 213 891 496 396 


This report demonstrates that in all 
the country, with the exception of my 
own area, crime is increasing greatly, 
while convictions are declining. Yet the 
bill before us is admittedly directed to- 
ward my section of the country, where 
according to the FBI we have a lower 
crime rate and a higher percentage of 
convictions than in the rest of the Na- 
tion. 

As I pointed out earlier, I truly believe 
that a major reason for the great wave 
of lawlessness and violence that we have 
comes because the courts have punished 
the public by releasing on technicalities 
defendants who are guilty and who, on a 
broad reading of the record, formerly 
would have been held by the court to be 
guilty. While the court would find these 
technical rules had been violated, since 
the overall evidence clearly demonstrated 
the guilt of the defendant, until recent 
years they would not reverse the case nor 
release the defendant on the public. 

This legislation before us will make 
bad matters worse. It will leave the situ- 
ation where no court can be sure of just 
how to proceed. This is one more step 
in placing the court-created practice of 
placing its judgment on the rights of in- 
dividual criminals ahead of the public 
welfare. It creates one more ground for 
defendants to use toward continuing 
their crimes. In recent years, it is the 
public which is being punished by the 
courts, when technical rights of guilty 
individuals are held paramount to those 
of the public. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not mean 
to say that we do not have some prob- 
lems in our area. Most of them, how- 
ever, have been created since the leader- 
ship of both the Republican and the 
Democratic Parties began competing 
with each other to pass the strongest 
laws, directed primarily toward my sec- 
tion of the country, leaving much worse 
laws on the statute books than would 
have been true if conservative Republi- 
cans had joined with us in keeping the 


lid on as they formerly did before they 
started cooperating with the Democratic 
leadership to centralize power in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We are trying to meet our problems; 
but as I have pointed out so regularly, 
the South is the only place with which 
I am familiar where the people of all 
races know how to live and get along 
together. The difficulties we are having 
now are generated largely from the out- 
side, but we are living with these prob- 
lems as we have had to for the past sev- 
eral years. If I judge correctly, the 
membership of this House is waking up 
to the fact that these efforts of the past 
number of years are creating new prob- 
lems in their sections and are in no way 
solving the old problems. It has been 
very noticeable in this debate that there 
is little enthusiasm, even on the part of 
the proponents of these measures, for 
this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, what makes these Fed- 
eral statutes worse, what makes them 
lead to dictatorship, is the fact that 
every department—Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Department of Justice, 
through the Attorney General, and so 
forth, start off with the statute and then 
demand agreement to Federal regula- 
tions which go much further than the 
intent of the law. This we are having to 
contend with and we are doing the best 
we can. We realize that in my State, 
with 2 million people, 5 Members of the 
House—which is about 1 percent of the 
membership—and 2 Senators, making 
2 percent of the entire Senate, we cer- 
tainly cannot run the country. But by 
setting an example for tolerance and 
forbearance, while we put up with that 
which we should not have to, we believe 
the rest of the country is going to see 
that while you have created problems for 
us, at the same time you have aggravated 
your own very dangerous situation and 
solved little if anything. 
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RECENT MARCH ON MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Chairman, during the recent 
march from Memphis to Jackson, the 
capital of my State, those participating 
went through counties in which I served 
more than 8 years as district attorney, 
and may I say, I am willing to match 
my record and the record of fairness of 
our courts with those of any section. 

With my people trying so hard to pre- 
vent any kind of trouble, we all regret 
that any trouble arose, though there are 
many curious factors involved in the as- 
sault near Hernando, including the fact 
that there were only four marchers, in- 
cluding TV and radio representatives; 
that the individual charged with the as- 
sault used birdshot, carefully judging his 
distance, stayed around until still pic- 
tures, used by the press and on televi- 
sion, could be made. Only after the as- 
sault did competing national civil rights 
leaders rush to the scene and business 
picked up, so to speak. But even though 
the marchers would not use the new and 
spacious four-lane highway, No. 55, from 
Memphis to Jackson, but used old High- 
way 51, so as to go through the towns 
and villages, their march did not serve to 
stir up sufficient turmoil to keep the 
television representatives satisfied. This 
group of agitators had to make forays 
to the east and to the west evidently 
seeking trouble—and even then there 
was little trouble to be found or even 
generated. 

Mr. Chairman, my people have had to 
put up with the filthiest kind of language 
on the part of many of these agitators, 
with the widest variety of insults, and in 
one area this still goes on, all in efforts 
to get national attention. But, Mr. 
Chairman, as bad as it is, our people 
know how to live with a lot of things 
far better than those in areas of many of 
my colleagues, for there is more appreci- 
ation and respect between local members 
of the races in my section than elsewhere 
in this country. What is becoming so 
apparent is that those who thought these 
drives on the South, the passage of all 
these laws, would solve or help solve the 
problems in Chicago, New York, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles, and all the rest, are 
finding out that what has been done has 
merely whetted the appetite of agitators 
in those and other areas. You may call 
it merely unrest if you wish, but the real 
result is a breakdown in law and order, 
which, if not stopped, will lead to the 
destruction of our Government. 

As pointed out in this debate, the Su- 
preme Court on 35 occasions has con- 
sidered cases under newly found rights“ 
in the original Constitution, “rights” 
which make it more and more difficult 
to convict law violators and which put 
many individuals beyond the law. 
Punishment for crime has become less 
certain; and even the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee says the Supreme 
Court has gone too far. 

Mr. Chairman, we must direct our at- 
tention to the cause, that we may bring 
about a correction. 

On July 27, I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 1237, which I read to you 
now. 
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H. J. Res. 1237 


Joint resolution to establish a Commission 
to investigate the increase in law violation, 
to determine the causes and fix responsi- 
bility for the breakdown in law enforce- 
ment, with the resulting destruction of 
life and property, to recommend corrective 
legislation, and for other purposes 
Whereas organized society and government 

itself is predicated upon individual restraint 
for the common good, and their continuance 
upon requiring the individual to forgo cer- 
tain personal desires and inclinations for the 
well-being of the general public; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States and those of the various States, im- 
plemented by statute, have set out rules for 
the protection of the public welfare; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding such rules, more 
and more the protection of the public and 
of government itself has been held second- 
ary to the protection of admitted criminals 
from delayed arraignment, from the conse- 
quences of confessions and from responsi- 
bility for knowledge of right and wrong; and 

Whereas known criminals have been re- 
leased on minor technicalities, established 
by the courts, to continue their robbery, rape, 
and the commission of other serious crimes; 
and 

Whereas such course has been followed 
almost to the point of granting license to 
many individuals to do as they please with 
resulting injury to the public; and 

Whereas such a course of action has led 
to a total disregard on the part of many 
young and older people for law and order, 
leading to numerous riots, resulting in loss 
of property and human life, and endangering 
the lives of police officers, all to the injury 
of the general public; and 

Whereas if not stopped this situation will 
lead to the destruction of our government it- 
self, it is therefore imperative that Con- 
gress take immediate action to correct this 
condition, and in order to meet this problem 
provide for a bipartisan commission to make 
general investigation, and among other 
things: 

(1) Determine and specify the causes of 
this breakdown in law enforcement, with its 
disastrous results; 

(2) Recommend appropriate legislation for 
correction of such causes, making the general 
welfare of the public paramount; 

(3) Initiate other appropriate action, 
where it is determined that individuals or 
courts have set aside general rules for the 
protection of orderly society to the point 
of destroying or aiding in the destruction of 
constitutional guarantees of the safety of 
the general public from criminals, and crim- 
inal acts, essential to maintaining an orderly 
and law-abiding society: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That 

SECTION 1. (a) There is hereby established a 
Commission to be known as the Commission 
To Investigate the Increase in Law Violations 
and To Fix Responsibility for the Breakdown 
in Law Enforcement, With Resulting In- 
crease in Loss of Life and Property (here- 
after in this Act referred to as the “Com- 
mission”) which shall be composed of seven- 
teen members as follows: 

(1) Four members who shall be Members 
of the Senate; 

(2) Four members who shall be Members 
of the House of Representatives; and 

(3) Nine members who shall each be a 
justice of the highest court in a State. 

(b) The President of the United States 
shall appoint the members of the Commis- 
sion from the persons recommended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The President of the Senate and the 
minority leader of the Senate shall jointly 
recommend Members of the Senate for ap- 
pointment to the Commission; 
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(2) The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the minority leader of the 
House of Representatives shall jointly rec- 
ommend Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives for appointment to the Commission; 
and 

(3) The Conference of Chief Justices of 
State Supreme Courts shall recommend jus- 
tices of the highest courts of the States for 
appointment to the Commission. 

(e) With respect to each class of members 
of the Commission appointed under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (b), not 
more than two members shall be of the same 
political party. With respect to members 
of the Commission appointed from justices 
of the highest courts of the States, not more 
than five of the justices shall be of the same 
political party. 

(d) The President shall exercise his ap- 
pointment authority under this section in 
such a manner to assure that, to the extent 
practicable, there is equitable representation 
of the various geographical regions of the 
United States on the Commission. 

(e) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(f) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (a), a person appointed to the Com- 
mission in the status of a Member of Con- 
gress or in the status of a justice of the 
highest court of a State, but who thereafter 
ceases to have such status, shall nevertheless 
continue as a member of the Commission. 

Sec. 2 (a) The Commission shall elect a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members. 

(b) Nine members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 3. Members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation but shall be re- 
imbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the Com- 
mission, 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

(b) The Commission may procure, without 
regard to the civil service laws and the clas- 
sification laws, temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
for the departments by section 15 of the Ad- 
ministrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
55a), at prevailing per diem rates for in- 
dividuals. 

Src. 5. (a) The Commission or, on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
joint resolution, hold such hearings and sit 
and act at such times and places, administer 
such oaths, and require, by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, 
papers, and documents as the Commission or 
such subcommittee or member may deem 
advisable. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the Chairman of the Com- 
mission of such subcommittee, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by such Chairman or 
member. The provisions of Sections 102 to 
104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (2 U.S.C, 192-194), shall apply 
in the case of any failure of any witness to 
comply with any subpena or to testify when 
summoned under authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, in- 
dependent establishment, or instrumental- 
ity information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics for the purpose of this joint reso- 
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lution; and each such department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, establish- 
ment, or instrumentality is authorized and 
directed to furnish such information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics directly to 
the Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman, 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall study 
the decisions and orders, including dissent- 
ing opinions, of the United States Supreme 
Court and the decisions and orders of any 
other Federal court resulting from such Su- 
preme Court decisions and orders, preceding 
the date of enactment of this joint resolu- 
tion, to determine if the violation of court- 
decided or established rules was sufficient to 
override the overall evidence of guilt, to the 
point of reversal, and the extent to which 
such decisions and orders have hindered or 
prevented Federal, State, and local law en- 
forcement agencies from performing their 
functions and consequently endangered per- 
sons and property in the United States and 
contributed to an increase in violations of 
law, including mob violence. 

(b) The Commission shall determine and 
specify the causes of the breakdown in law 
enforcement and shall submit a comprehen- 
sive report of its studies to the Congress and 
to the President, together with recommenda- 
tions as to such legislation as may be re- 
quired to prevent further breakdown in law 
enforcement and in government itself. 

(c) The Commission shall initiate or rec- 
ommend the initiation of other appropriate 
action, where it is determined that indi- 
viduals or courts have set aside general rules 
for the protection of society to the point of 
destroying or aiding in the destruction of 
constitutional guarantees of the safety of the 
general public from criminals, and criminal 
acts, essential to maintaining an orderly and 
law-abiding society. 

(d) The Commission shall submit interim 
reports every six months, beginning Decem- 
ber 31, 1966, and shall submit additional re- 
ports each six months thereafter, for three 
successive periods or until a final report is 
submitted. 

Sec. 7, There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated such funds 
as are necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution. 


Mr. Chairman, I hope we may have fa- 
vorable action on that resolution. My 
colleagues, it took more than a thousand 
years for our forefathers to wrest from 
the Crown the right of local self-govern- 
ment; the right to work and save, and 
thereby accumulate capital; the right 
to own property, which after all is the in- 
centive for putting forth effort; the right 
to individual freedom from molestation 
by others; the right to choose and to have 
one’s religion; and the right to have 
a government of laws, instead of men, to 
protect these rights. 

For hundreds of years this Nation rec- 
ognized the rights of other nations of the 
world to run their own affairs, just as 
here at home it was recognized that with 
the many differences between sections of 
this Nation, with the different back- 
grounds of the people, it was absolutely 
necessary that we guarantee States 
rights. 

GOOD INTENTIONS GONE ASTRAY 


After World War II we did much good 
to relieve the suffering left by the war. 
Then we set out to remake the world. 
We were going to teach the people of 
other nations the value of our system of 
government, the value of the right to a 
trial by jury, and of a government of 
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laws and not of men. We were going to 
teach them that it is unsound to over- 
throw government and have mob vio- 
lence in the streets. 

We promoted the European Common 
Market and now we are trying our best 
to keep them from freezing us out. We 
largely gave away more than $140 bil- 
lion in foreign aid of various types. We 
opened our doors to foreign competitors 
which we set up in business. We now 
endanger our whole economy. We have 
dissipated our wealth in nations around 
the world, even to the point where we 
must borrow from those we help. 

We have violated every lesson of his- 
tory. We fight wars without any plan 
for winning. 

We insisted that France and England 
give up the Suez Canal; and as a result 
we are now faced with demands that we 
give up our rights to the Panama Canal. 

We opposed Batista in Cuba and end 
up with Castro and his Communists right 
off our shore; yet the Secretary of De- 
fense called Cuba a great victory. I pray 
we may be protected from any more such 
victories. 

We have injected ourselves into the 
internal affairs of many countries. In 
all we are having difficulty and, in most, 
we now wonder how we can get out. 

We ran the stable influences out of 
practically every section of Africa and 
now see many of these tribes drifting 
back toward anarchy. We largely caused 
these African nations to spring up like 
mushrooms; and now we have to bar- 
gain for their votes in the United Na- 
tions, where each has a vote along with 
our Nation, which has only one vote. 

WE TURN TO FOREIGN WAYS 


We have seen the unfortunate and 
tragic death of an American President, 
on the order of what occurs in the turbu- 
lent countries which we copy. It is in 
our country where we see the right of 
jury trial gone. It is in our country 
where we see a minority group issue dic- 
tatorial orders and the Government back 
it up with troops. Yes, it is in our coun- 
try where we have strikes and mob vio- 
lence, and where property is damaged or 
destroyed without restitution or payment. 
It is in our country where people are be- 
ing led to lie in the streets, to block the 
highways, to force their way into busi- 
nesses to get what they want, to burn, to 
destroy, and to kill. 

No longer are people being taught to 
work, save, and accumulate capital so 
they may get ahead in the future. We 
have accepted foreign ways. We accept 
their policy of the shortcut; to demand, 
strike, insist upon, divide, and to ask for 
what the other fellow worked for and has 
accumulated is condoned if not promoted. 
The real tragedy is that a whole new gen- 
eration is being taught that this is the 
way to get results. It is said individual 
rights must come ahead of property 
rights. My friends, if there are no prop- 
erty rights, there would be no individual 
rights to enjoy. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us is a 
step in the wrong direction. It is to be 
hoped that those Members who are giv- 
ing faltering support will soon wake up to 
the fact that these and similar measures 
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are destroying that which they seek to 
save, and pouring fuel on the flames they 
hope to abate. If those of my colleagues 
who have grave doubts about these meas- 
ures will vote with us who oppose them, 
perhaps we may yet save a nation. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, our distinguished Judi- 
ciary Committee chairman and dean of 
the entire House of Representatives, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
was quoted on May 19 in the New York 
Times as saying that Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, of the U.S. Supreme Court, acted 
“unseemly” when he criticized the pend- 
ing civil rights bill. 

The Chief Justice had been quoted the 
day before as saying that certain pro- 
posals in the bill at that time with refer- 
ence to jury selection were ill advised.” 

The Chief Justice had been speaking 
before the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute when he departed from 
his prepared text to note his apprehen- 
sion. 

He said some of the proposals “go a 
long way and may radically change the 
relationship between the Federal and 
State Governments.” 

Mr. Chairman, the statement of the 
Chief Justice is a great understatement. 
States rights have not been upheld by 
the Court in many years. The Court has 
virtually repealed amendment No. 10. 
But, Justice Black in a notable dissent, 
said recently, “We have treated the 
States as if they were not States.” 

Mr. Chairman, what I would like to do 
is compliment the chairman of our Judi- 
ciary Committee for calling the remarks 
of the Chief Justice “unseemly” and for 
adding: 

These are rather unusual remarks for a 
U.S. Supreme Court Chief Justice to make. 
Judges of that Court rarely comment on leg- 
islation pending in Congress. I believe it is 
unseemly for him to do so because such legis- 
lation may subsequently reach the Court for 
interpretation and thus the commenting 
Judge may find himself in the position of 
prejudging the case. 


Mr. Chairman, the remarks of our 
dean are dignified, restrained, appro- 
priate, and entirely justified. I wish I 
could add that they were timely but I am 
sorry to say that I cannot. I wish he 
had spoken up last year when the Chief 
Justice was even more unethical—that 
is, when he sat right here in this very 
Chamber clothed in the robes of his high 
office and approved in advance—yea, ap- 
plauded—while the President proposed 
the voting rights bill of 1965 which the 
Chief Justice knew within every reason 
would “subsequently reach the Court for 
interpretation.” Surely, the comment- 
ing judge was to find himself in the posi- 
tion of prejudging the case. He did pre- 
judge. Apparently, every lesser justice 
and judge in our entire judicial system 
knows or cares more about the canon of 
ethics involved here. 

The Chief Justice is a two-time of- 
fender which causes all of us to doubt his 
ability to look at any issue objectively. 
I confess that here, too, I am guilty of 
gross understatement. 
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The point I would like to get around to 
is that, if the Chief Justice cannot look 
at these issues objectively, he must have 
had a motive in criticizing the proposals 
in the civil rights bill concerning jury 
selection as being of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. 

The shoe is on the other foot as far as 
our Judiciary Committee chairman is 
concerned, but also—and this is most im- 
portant—the shoe is on the other foot 
as far as the Chief Justice is concerned, 
Even he could not stomach the pro- 
posals, and they put him in the position 
of forcing him to hold them unconstitu- 
tional when obviously, from his applause 
last year, he did not want to hold them 
unconstitutional. 

This merely shows how far we have 
gone down the road to judicial disrespect 
and political steamrolling with States 
rights. 

The civil rights bill of 1966 is uncon- 
stitutional. How anyone could read the 
10th amendment in its simple English 
clarity and hold otherwise is life’s great- 
est mystery. But, we have come so far 
with illegal precedent after illegal prec- 
edent we can scarcely hope that a robed, 
handclapping Chief Justice and his polit- 
ically motivated associates will look at it 
objectively: Is anyone so naive as to 
believe so? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, I want to 
point out to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi and others who have claimed 
that this bill gives an individual a right 
to serve on a particular jury that that 
is not the purpose of the legislation. I 
wish also to point out that under title I 
it says that it shall be the policy of the 
United States that all litigants entitled 
to trial by jury shall have the right to 
a jury selected from a cross section of 
the community in the district or divi- 
sion wherein the court convenes; and 
section 2 says that no citizen shall be 
excluded from service on account of 
discrimination. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. I 
yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. But the good inten- 
tions of the committee and the language 
that the gentleman reads yields to the 
mechanics of how it is carried out, does 
it not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If you will 
just bear with me, I will show you that 
the mechanics of the bill bear out the 
intent anc purpose of sections 1861 and 
1862 of title I. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will show the gen- 
tleman how he can cover it more 
thoroughly. Will he read the limited 
number of reasons why a man may be 
excluded? If you present the limited 
number of reasons why a man may be 
excluded, then you will see that by and 
large Tom, Dick, and Harry will be 
appointed jurors. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Tom, 
Dick, or Harry under this procedure gets 
in the jury wheel in one or two ways. 
One, he is selected because he is on the 
voters roll. Two—— 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Would that apply in 
my State where under present conditions 
a man cannot read or write? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That 
would apply if he is a registered voter 
and his name should be selected at ran- 
dom to go into the wheel. Then when 
his name is pulled out at a later date, 
he is sent a questionnaire. If the ques- 
tionnaire reflects that he is not quali- 
fied to serve as a juror, then he would 
not be called to serve. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Do you mean an in- 
dividual should be embarrassed by saying 
that I am not even qualified under the 
very limited requirements to serve as a 
juror? Do you not know that you would 
not get that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
the system now. How else will you find 
out if he is qualified or not? ‘You send 
out a questionnaire and he answers the 
questionnaire. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Under present condi- 
tions, to my knowledge, in the Federal 
courts they take worthwhile citizens 
without any official questions. They are 
invited to send in the names of sub- 
stantial people who have an interest in 
the community and whose standing is 
such as to mean they are good, sub- 
stantial citizens. Insofar as my knowl- 
edge of the Federal courts is concerned, 
that is the policy followed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We will 
change that policy by this bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. And I have pointed 
out in that change you get away from 
the substantial citizens and create a sit- 
uation where a defense lawyer will make 
a fortune and the public will be destroyed. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. If the prospective 
juror cannot read or write, how can he 
answer a questionnaire? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We have a 
provision in section 1865 where he can 
come up and be aided and assisted by 


the clerk in filling it out. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 


the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How will he know 
what it is? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
worry about that. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Colo- 
rado for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say in 
response to the remarks of the previous 
gentleman [Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia] con- 
cerning the Chief Justice, certainly the 
Chief Justice needs no defense from any- 
one on this floor. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I take vig- 
orous exception to the statement that 
the Chief Justice acted unethically at 
any time, whether he was applauding 
the President as a matter of courtesy or 
upon any other occasion. 


Do not 


I yield to 
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As for the question of what the Chief 
Justice said on May 18, when he de- 
parted briefly from his prepared remarks 
to the American Law Institute, this has 
been misinterpreted and misquoted all 
over the country. I discussed this mat- 
ter with the Chief Justice after his 
speech to the American Law Institute. 
He explained to me that he had not in- 
tended to refer to any particular civil 
rights bill which was then pending in 
the Congress, and that he would not pre- 
sume to do so. All he had intended to 
do was to convey the view that the bar 
and the bench has a responsibility as 
lawyers to examine whatever legislation 
is presented in Congress, and to let the 
Congress know their views on that par- 
ticular legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, that was the statement 
of the Chief Justice and that is what 
the record should show. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, if 
I may bring the gentleman back on the 
track of my amendment, the gentleman 
has questioned the case of the middle 
district of Georgia, the case of Rabino- 
witz against the United States, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, ROGERS of Colorado. I yield 
further to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr, WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, in 
the gentleman’s comments about that 
case, the gentleman failed to point out 
to the members of the Committee that 
Judge Tuttle, who wrote the opinion, 
stated: 

In the defense of the jury commissioners 
it was said that they did not specifically in- 
tend to exclude Negroes from the Federal 
Jury. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, he goes on to say 
that, in effect, he did not think that was 
intended. 

But he said this: 

Those responsible for compiling the jury 


list have violated a statutory scheme which 
applied the lower standards. 


Now, what this bill which we have be- 
fore us provides, and its provisions which 
have been worked out in the cloistered 
closets of the Justice Department—does 
not obviate the possibility that someone 
will misconstrue the statutory schemes. 

So, Mr. Chairman, there is no evidence 
that that will not be done here. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I point out to the gentleman 
from North Carolina that this does set a 
standard, and the standard is very sim- 
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ple; that is, ones’ name may be placed 
in the jury wheel if one is a voter. 

Now, that is a standard which with 
there has not been uniform compliance. 
That is the objective here, to see that we 
get a cross section. 

In the Georgia case the court reversed 
the conviction because there was dis- 
crimination in jury selection. That is 
the thing we are trying to get away 
from, to keep the practice of discrimina- 
tion from creeping in so that when a 
man is convicted he will stay convicted, 
and his conviction is not upset. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out that there may be some 
misconception of section 1866(b), which 
sets out the jury qualifications. It does 
not propose to change present qualifica- 
tions, with the exception which I men- 
tioned earlier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] may 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Colorado, how under this legislation we 
can justify the disqualification for jury 
service of people whom this same Fed- 
eral Government has qualified as illiter- 
ates for the purpose of voting? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well—— 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, would 
the gentleman say that a man who is 
qualified to make a decision at the ballot 
box should have less ability than a man 
to serve as a juror ? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let me 
first state that in order for him to be 
placed in the master jury wheel he must 
be a registered voter. That is require- 
ment No. 1. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The bill provides 
that if the prospective juror is unable to 
fill out the form, the Clerk of the Court 
shall help him fill it out; is that right? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
right, sir. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose he lives 
about 500 miles from the site of the 
clerk’s office, which is true in some 
instances? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again 
expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Rogers] may 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 


I yield to 


Chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Suppose he lives 
500 miles from the site of the clerk’s 
office. Then what happens? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First of 
all, may I ask, do you know of any place 
where that is the situation? 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Yes; the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. SENNER], just 
told me that many of his prospective 
jurors live 500 miles from the clerk’s 
office. Who is going to help them fill out 
the form? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The clerk. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Who is going to 
pay their expenses for that 500 miles? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. This is his 
responsibility for not being excluded 
from jury service. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Can anybody 
other than the clerk help that man fill 
out the form under this bill? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There is 
nothing to keep somebody from helping 
him to fill out the form if he has knowl- 
edge and can answer the questions. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But the law says 
that the clerk is the one who “shall” 
help him fill it out, does it not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
what we provided for here. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then if the clerk 
is within only 500 miles of where he lives, 
the man has to go to the clerk’s office; 
does he not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First of 
all, whenever he receives a questionnaire, 
he can fill it out and send it in. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is, if he can 
read and write. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If he 
wants to get somebody else to help him 
and he fills out it and sends it in, I do 
not see any objection to that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The bill does not 
say that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, But it says 
the clerk may help him do it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But is that 
the exclusive method? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The bill provides 
for no other method. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the record 
which has been made here through the 
legislative history which was presented 
by the gentleman from Arizona in his 
discussion with the chairman of the com- 
mittee as to the various apprehensions 
that may be in the minds of the judges 
who have found some fault with the title 
in question—I think that that legislative 
history shows clearly that some of the 
complaints, some of the misgivings are 
really not well founded. I do want to 
point out too that as the chairman of 
our committee in his presentation stated 
the various systems that have been used 
show that one district may use a certain 
system and another system may be used 
in another district thereby showing there 
are differences that do exist. So some- 


That is 
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times this may give the appearance of 
unfairness. 

I think that to wait for 2 years for the 
Judicial Conference to study this ques- 
tion and to act on a matter which all of 
us recognize as being urgent at this time 
is merely to delay unnecessarily the bill 
in question. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
who is a respected member of the com- 
mittee, has always, in a scholarly fash- 
ion, attempted to present arguments. 
But I am sure he recognizes that there 
is a need for reform. He suggests this in 
offering this amendment and in stating 
that we should permit the Judicial Con- 
ference to act. 

I would like to remind the gentleman 
that the Judicial Conference in 1960 in 
its recommendations pointed out the need 
to assure a broad cross section in the 
selection process. That is what we are 
attempting to do in this title. We are 
seeking to set up a uniform system so 
that people who are qualified and who 
come from various cross sections of the 
community may have an opportunity as 
well as an obligation to serve as jurors. 

I think the case is well made that the 
qualifications that are required are the 
same qualifications that exist in present 
law with one exception. That is the ad- 
dition of a disqualification on the basis 
of a pending criminal charge for which 
a sentence of more than 1 year may be 
imposed. 

We do not upset existing law in that 
respect. 

What we are seeking to do is to at- 
tempt to bring in the broad cross section 
of the people so that they will have an 
opportunity and an obligation to serve 
as jurors and thereby insure that dis- 
crimination will not exist and that jus- 
tice may be meted out impartially as the 
Constitution provides. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, in my opinion this Congress 
should be concerned with strengthening 
the qualifications of jurors rather than 
weakening the requirements for jury 
service. 

There is no greater obligation that 
comes to a citizen than that of serving 
on a jury. He passes on the life, prop- 
erty, customs, and everything else that 
involves people of this country. 

I wish to read to you a true story that 
appeared in a case in Florida last year 
where the qualifications of the jurors 
had been ignored. Let us see what hap- 
pened. 

This is a story from the Richmond 
News Leader of August 10, 1965. The 
title of the story is Not Guilty, More or 
Less.“ 

The article is as follows: 

From the Richmond News Leader, Aug. 10, 
1965 
Nor Gumrx, More or LESS 
You will read a lot of law books, Algernon, 


before you will come across a jury trial quite 
like a jury trial just held in Collier County, 
Fla. 

We get the tale from the Miami Herald. 
It appears that on July 21, a white man 
mamed Thomas M. D’Andrea came on trial 
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in the county court on a charge of “inter- 
fering with telephone service," in connection 
with the theft of $7,500 worth of telephone 
wire along the Tamiami Trail. 

An all-Negro jury was impaneled, which 
seems a bit odd, for the county is only 15 
percent colored, but that is what happened. 
The custom is for the names of jurors to be 
drawn from lists of registered voters. In 
Florida, voting registration requirements 
were changed a few years ago so as to do 
away with any form of literacy test. 

The trial proceeded; the six-man jury re- 
tired to consider its verdict, and after 2 
hours’ deliberation returned to the court- 
room. Clerk Margaret T. Scott read what 
had been handed her by the foreman, Melt 
Williams. 

“Not guilty,” she announced. 

There came murmurs of protest from the 
jury box. Proceedings were suspended while 
State Attorney Frank Schaub conducted an 
investigation. 

It turned out that Foreman Williams was 
illiterate, and could neither read nor write. 
He had placed his mark on a piece of paper 
handed him. 

Another juror, Tom Jones, also was illit- 
erate. “We were 2 to 4 for conviction,” he 
said. “Then all six of us decided he was 
guilty as charged. When I heard the verdict, 
I was greatly surprised.” 

A third juror, however, one Warren E: 
Adkins, said, “We all decided he was not 
guilty.” 

A fourth juror, Alonzo Howard, said that 
he himself thought the defendant not guilty, 
but We said to Melt Williams, do anything 
you want to." I thought we found him 
guilty.” 

A fifth juror, Angus Lawson, Jr., said: 
“We decided he was innocent. At the end 
of the deliberations, confusion set in. We 
told Melt Williams to sign anything he 
wanted to. I do not know if he signed the 
‘guilty’ or ‘not guilty’ verdict. I did not 
know he could not read or write.” 

The sixth juror is not quoted in the 
account at hand. 

Melt Williams, the foreman, said no one 
ever elected him foreman. They all got to 
talking in the jury room, he said, and some 
of the members said if we found this white 
man guilty, the judge would turn him loose, 
and he would come looking for us. I believe 
I was tricked. All five of the others decided 
he was guilty.” 

Mr. Schaub, the State Attorney, has moved 
to have the entire proceeding vacated and 
the case tried anew, but defense counsel un- 
derstandably has objected on the grounds of 
double jeopardy, 

Under the newly signed Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, literacy tests are banned in Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and 34 counties of 
North Carolina. Doubtless this will improve 
the elective process. It would not do much 
for the jury system, either. 


Authority for selection and qualifica- 
tions of Federal jurors is found in 28 
United States Code Annotated, sections 
1861-1865. In the past the method and 
mechanics of qualification and selection 
have been left to the discretion of the 
commissioner or jurors and clerk of the 
court. 

In carrying out their duty to fill the 
jury box with “qualified persons” from 
which a jury may be impaneled, the 
commissioners have found the use of a 
preliminary questionnaire both useful 
and expeditious. The preliminary ques- 
tionnaire method, repeatedly approved 
by the Supreme Court (Walker v. U.S. 
93 F. 2d 383 (8th Cir. 1937) cert. denied, 
303 U.S. 644, 58 S. Ct. 642 (1938) ), is de- 
signed merely to elicit information such 
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as felony conviction, age, length of resi- 
dence—and, most importantly, literacy. 
Furthermore the questionnaire could de- 
termine whether a prospective juror had 
an exemption claim. This simple pre- 
liminary questionnaire, which is appar- 
ently disallowed by the current bill, has 
greatly increased efficiency. 

Persons who were disqualified by rea- 
son of illiteracy or exempt as within the 
bills specified exemptions have not been 
placed in the master jury wheel and, 
thus, never considered. If the names of 
disabled and unqualified jurors are never 
placed in the jury wheel it will lessen 
the number of jurors who must be ex- 
cused from court, and make it possible 
to call fewer jurors to transact the busi- 
ness of the court. 

The efficient operation of the jury sys- 
tem by each district court is most impor- 
tant for the fair and impartial adminis- 
tration of justice. By never placing dis- 
qualified—that is, illiterate—or dis- 
abled—that is, deaf, dumb, blind, and 
so forth—or exempt—that is, as within 
section 1869—jurors’ names in the mas- 
ter wheel, the Government would be 
saved the unnecessary expense of hav- 
ing them come to court only to be ex- 
cused—over $4 million or almost 10 per- 
cent of the total annual cost of our Fed- 
eral courts is spent on payment of juries 
(26 FRD 409 at 438). 

Even more important is the fact that 
efficient operation of the jury system 
saves the time of jurors and thereby cre- 
ates respect for the courts. Yet these 
advantages of utility and dollar savings 
will be lost if the current bill is enacted 
in its present form, since jurors will be 
drawn randomly from no more than a 
voter registration list. 

Even more objectionable than the dis- 
allowance of the traditional preliminary 
questionnaires is the bill’s requirement 
that jurors be selected solely from voter 
registration lists. Admitting arguendo 
that such a requirement for Federal 
courts does not abridge the seventh 
amendment command of a jury substan- 
tially as was in existence when the Con- 
stitution was drafted, the current bill 
does not make logical sense. On the one 
hand the bill requires jurors to be ran- 
domly selected from voter registration 
lists while on the other it recognizes that 
a juror must be able to read, write, and 
understand the English language. 

It is a foregone conclusion that many 
registered voters in Southern States— 
voters whom this bill contemplates be- 
ing selected for jury service—will never- 
theless be disqualified as illiterate. This 
necessarily follows since so many of these 
newly registered voters were not required 
even to read a ballot. As these persons 
are turned away from jury service two 
results will follow: 

First. The already slow process of jury 
trial in Federal courts will be slowed even 
more as the court struggles to muster 12 
qualified citizens. 

4 Second. Those turned away, having 

been promised the opportunity of jury 
service, may well turn their disappoint- 
ment into violence in the streets. 

By failing to allow more than a lot- 
tery-type drawing from voter lists, the 
bill not only slows down justice and 
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causes additional tension, but also fails 
to recognize a fundamental and recog- 
nized proposition, namely, that the 
choosing of jurors is and must be more 
than a mechanical process. 

For instance, the commissioner and 
the clerk are entitled to ask relevant 
questions as a basis for exercising their 
judgment in determining qualification 
(US v. Fijimoto, 102F, supp. 890 (D. Ha- 
waii 1952)). 

In the last analysis, it must be ad- 
mitted that the duty of jury service— 
a duty only imposed when a citizen is 
qualified—bears little relation to the 
right to vote. In the former situation, 
the State charges the citizen with a cer- 
tain responsibility; he has no choice but 
to respond. 

The right to vote is no more than a 
passive extension by the State to citi- 
zens of a part of the common privilege. 
It is thus a take-it-or-leave-it offering. 
The citizen may exercise or ignore com- 
pletely—indeed may exercise wisely or 
foolishly—his voting right and privilege, 
with impunity. The choice is entirely 
with him. But no such individual will- 
fulness and personal impunity attaches 
to the jury burden. The citizen is for- 
mally charged with an obligation. He 
must give of his time, energy, talent 
often for a very lengthy period. 

The analysis does not purport to de- 
tract from the solemn right of suffrage, 
but merely to show that diferent degrees 
of responsibility and capability, of time 
and effort, of commitment and dodira- 
tion, are involved in these mutually ex- 
clusive roles in the drama of govern- 
ment. 

è Notwithstanding the substantive dif- 
ferences between the juror and voter, the 
current bill is designed to choose jurors 
from nothing more than voter registra- 
tion lists. Only 14 States specifically re- 
quire the use of voting lists to the exclu- 
sion of all other sources of names for jury 
lists. The remaining 36 either: First, 
allow voting lists to be used but not to the 
exclusion of other sources; or second, 
specifically require the use of other re- 
sources to the exclusion of registration 
lists; or third, do not specifically provide 
for the use of voter lists but do not pro- 
hibit the use of such lists. Thus in the 
opinion of the great majority of States, 
voter lists are either totally irrelevant 
as a source of jurors or are intended only 
as a supplementary source. The jury 
systems of these States have worked well. 

Far from being designed for “racially 
discriminatory purposes,” these State 
systems are built upon the concept that 
jury service is just that—a service—a 
duty—and as such demands more of a 
citizen in terms of civic responsibility 
over an extended period than is revealed 
by a cursory glance at voter registration 
lists. Are we to learn anything from 
the opinion of the great majority? In 
addition to being in a demonstrably pre- 
ponderant position in terms of numbers 
the systems of the 36 States have stood 
the test of time. 

Various methods having been tried by 
them, these 36 have gravitated to their 
present stance. Are we to learn from 
them—draw from their mistakes and 
findings? Or must we once more indulge 
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ourselves in the heady wine of social ex- 
perimentation to the exclusion of the 
tried and proved? 

Benjamin Franklin said: 


Experience keepeth a dear school but a fool 
learneth from no other. 


His words are still in point; for ours is 
clearly a choice between placing our own 
hand m the fire or learning from the ex- 
perience of others. 

Finally, title I will lessen the quality of 
Federal jurors as compared with State 
jurors. As indicated by the Attorney 
General in his May 5 testimony before 
the House Judiciary, Federal courts 
would be forbidden from empaneling 
blue-ribbon juries by the “random selec- 
tion” requirement, whereas State courts 
could continue to select blue-ribbon 
juries for particularly difficult cases. 
Since the enactment of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure, particularly rules 
14—impleader; 22—interpleader; 23— 
class actions; and 4 (e) and (f)—use of 
State long-arm statutes—the Federal 
courts have attracted considerable liti- 
gation related to highly complex finan- 
cial dealings. 

Furthermore, the Federal courts have 
exclusive jurisdiction over such areas as 
patents and copyrights, both extremely 
demanding fields. Yet, despite the con- 
centration of many of the more difficult 
legal problems in the Federal courts, less 
may be demanded of Federal jurors than 
State jurors. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard consider- 
able debate today which was quite irrele- 
vant to the amendment pending. The 
remarks made about various judges, and 
more particularly, Chief Justice Warren, 
I believe were quite inappropriate to the 
debate. We should all remember that 
none of us live in a vacuum, whether we 
be legislators, or members of the execu- 
tive departments, or judges. No one yet 
has succeeded in establishing an Iron 
Curtain, or even a Bamboo Curtain, or 
any other curtain to surround either the 
legislators, the judges, or the executive 
departments. 

It is necessary that all of us, including 
the judges, know what is going on around 
us at all times. The mere fact that we 
talk, whether we be judges or otherwise, 
about pending legislation does not im- 
pair the right and the duty or the oath 
of office taken by our judges to decide 
the cases that come before them fairly 
and impartially. 

With reference to the argument that 
has been made here today about this par- 
ticular amendment and the section of the 
bill it is addressed to, obviously every- 
body has overlooked up to this point that 
all we are trying to do in this bill now is 
to give to all of our citizens, the right 
that everybody concedes is an obligation 
of citizenry, and that is the privilege to 
serve on a jury. Too many have oyer- 
looked the fact that there is not a word 
in this bill that begins to take away one 
iota of the right of challenge, whether 
for cause or peremptorial. That right 
of challenge is left unimpaired to those 
who impanel the petit juries. All we 
are doing is saying that every citizen 
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shall have the right to have his name 
included in the jury panel from which 
his name may be drawn for service on 
the petit jury. 

Then it will be the duty of the law- 
yers—the prosecuting attorney, the de- 
fending lawyer, the plaintiff's lawyer, the 
defendant’s lawyer, the petitioner’s law- 
yer, the respondent’s lawyer—to examine 
the jurors, when they are called as petit 
jurors, and to determine whether or not 
they want them to sit on that jury. Asa 
result of that examination, they then 
will have the right either to challenge 
peremptorily or to challenge for cause. 

None of this goes to the matter of that 
challenge. All of this talk about the 
petit jury is quite irrelevant. Any ex- 
perienced trial lawyer will tell you that 
on one day he will be sitting in the court- 
room as an advocate for one side, looking 
for the dumbest jurors he can get, while 
his adversary will be looking for the 
smartest jurors he can get. Then, on the 
next day, the same two lawyers, who 
tried that case, will be in the same court 
on another case, with the same general 
panel of jurors, and the one who was 
looking for the dumbest juror that pre- 
vious day will be looking for the smart- 
est juror, and the one who was looking 
for the smartest juror previously will be 
looking for the dumbest juror. 

This is the basis of the strength of our 
jury system. We give every citizen the 
right to be impaneled as a juror. It is 
then for the parties and their attorneys 
in each particular case to weed out those 
who they believe to be incompetent to 
serve or who for any reason they do not 
want to serve on that petit jury. 

Nothing in this bill attempts in any 
way to impair that right. That right 
will be preserved. Whenever there is an 
incompetent juror, either the attorneys 
will discover it and the juror will be ex- 
cused from the particular case or that 
person’s name will be stricken from the 
list by the court because he should not 
have been qualified as a juror in the first 
place. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Is the gentleman 
from New York acquainted with Chief 
Judge Joseph C. Zavatt, of the eastern 
district of New York? 

Mr. MULTER. I know the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITENER. Would the gentle- 
man agree with this statement, made by 
Judge Zavatt: 

I do not think that it is wise or practical 
to require the maintenance of a “master 
wheel” containing at least 1% of the total 
number of registered voters, selected at 
random. This requirement of Section 
1864(a) and (b) can nullify Section 1864(e) 
which seems to suggest that the names that 
go in the master jury wheel should be repre- 
sentative of the persons residing in all of the 
political subdivisions of the district. 


Mr. MULTER. I most respectfully 
disagree with the gentleman's statement, 
because it varies with the constitutional 
provision that every citizen has a right 
and a privilege, if not a duty, to serve on 
a jury. Then it is up to the attorneys 
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and the court in the particular case to 
determine his qualifications and to per- 
mit him to sit or not to sit, as the case 
may require. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MULTER] may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. W Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I believe in fair- 
ness to the distinguished chief judge 
from the district of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter], I should read 
the paragraphs which preceded the one 
I just read, from the letter which he 
wrote to Senator Ervin. In those para- 
graphs he says: 

This feature of the bill is further compli- 
cated by the fact that, of the two and one- 
half million juror cards, we would not know 
how many are qualified to serve as jurors. 

After you select “at random from the voter 
registration lists” the names of persons re- 
siding in the district, it is conceivable that 
the 1% of the total number of registered 
voters so selected might come from one par- 
ticular area of the district. In a district as 
large as ours with residential areas ranging 
from poor to very rich, the 1% might repre- 
sent the rich area or the poor area. We ar- 
range our jury cards by county and elec- 
tion district categories in an attempt to ob- 
tain for our “qualified jury wheel” a list 
of jurors as representative as possible of the 
entire district. 


So what Judge Zavatt said would not 
be inconsistent with what the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter], said he 
would like to obtain, but the judge says 
we cannot do it under the provisions of 
this bill. 

Mr. MULTER. I suggest that the 
judge has overlooked the fact that in 
the first place, before the name will get 
into the general wheel, the person must 
be qualified. After being qualified, when 
his name gets into the petit jury wheel, 
and then is drawn, he will be examined 
again to determine whether he is quali- 
fied to sit on the particular case. The 
judge overlooks that very important fac- 
tor. Isay, and I believe the judge would 
agree, we are entitled to have the broad- 
est possible representation in the picking 
of jurors for qualification in the first 
instance on the general panel. In fact, I 
believe that is the point he was trying 
to make. There is nothing in this bill 
which prevents the widest possible rep- 
resentative cross section of our voters 
being impaneled generally or specif- 
ically. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina talks about 
the names of 2 million people going into 
the wheel. That would not happen. 

Mr. MULTER. I do not believe the 
gentleman meant that. He meant that 
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1 percent would be drawn from the 2 
million. 

Mr. WHITENER. I did not say any 
such thing as stated by the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MULTER. I believe he meant the 
1 percent would be drawn from the 2 
million. 

Mr. WHITENER. The 1 percent would 
be drawn from the 2½ million juror 
cards. 

Mr. MULTER. This can be on the 
broadest base so that each area and each 
complexion will be represented. Not un- 
til he qualified, would his name go into 
the general wheel. Then, if he went on 
the petit jury he again would have to 
qualify for the particular case. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I would beg my 
good friend from Colorado please either 
to listen or to cease commenting on the 
statements I make. Throughout the de- 
bate the gentleman has misconstrued 
things I have said and undertaken to 
misquote me. I hope it is not deliberate. 
In my affection for him, I would say I 
am sure it is not deliberate. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. May I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado to answer 
that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It was 
never my intention to misquote or mis- 
construe anything that the gentleman 
from North Carolina may say, but when 
I know that the limitation here is 1 per- 
cent of the registered voters and you 
begin to talk about a large field, you do 
not mention the fact of how many reg- 
istered voters there were in the southern 
district of New York and what 1 percent 
of them would be. I understood you to 
say that there would be 2 million that it 
would have to be drawn from. If you 
did not make that statement, then I 
apologize to you for that, because I so 
understood it. But may I ask the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, do you know 
how many voters there are in the south- 
ern district of New York? 

Mr. WHITENER. I have not even 
mentioned the southern district of New 
York up to this point. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then, 
what have you been quoting from all 
afternoon? 

Mr. WHITENER. The eastern district 
of New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Let me set the record 
straight. May I have sometime back in 
order to answer that statement? I think 
the Recorp will show that the eastern 
district of New York and the southern 
district of New York are approximately 
the same insofar as population is con- 
cerned and approximately the same as 
far as voting population is concerned. 
I think it is fair to say that there are 
some 2 million voters in the eastern dis- 
trict of New York which the gentleman 
from North Carolina referred to. Again, 
whether you are drawing 1 percent or 
10 percent, we can draw them from 
those voters so that they represent every 
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segment of the economy and every seg- 
ment of philosophy and religion and 
color. 

Mr, WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I did 
not mention the figure of 2% million on 
my own. I read it from Judge Zavatt's 
letter in which he said that the feature 
of the bill is further complicated by the 
fact that of the 2½ million juror cards 
we would not know how many are quali- 
fied to serve on a jury. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I did not 
misunderstand you, then, when you said 
2 million, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting] Ninety-six 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 190 

Andrews Gross Mosher 

Glenn Grover Murray 
Bandstra Gubser Nedai 
Berry Hall O'Brien 
Bolton Halleck Ottinger 
Brock Hamilton Philbin 
Byrnes, Wis Hansen,Idaho Pirnie 
Cederberg Harvey, Ind Pool 
Chamberlain Hébert Powell 
Clevenger Henderson Pucinski 
Corbett Herlong Quie 
Curtis Johnson, Pa. Quillen 
Davis, Ga Jones, Mo Race 
Dawson Karth Randall 
de la Garza Kee Reifel 
Dent Keogh Resnick 
Devine King, N.Y Roncalio 
Dickinson King, Utah Roudebush 
Donohue Kirwan ush 
Duncan, Oreg. Kluczynski Saylor 
Edwards, Lipscomb Scott 
Edwards, La Long, La Shriver 
Elsworth McEwen Steed 
Erlenborn McMillan Todd 
Evans, Colo. Martin, Ala. Toll 
Evins, Tenn, Martin, Mass. Tuten 
Fino Martin, Nebr. Utt 
Flood Michel Watkins 
Fogarty Moeller Watts 
Garmatz Morgan Willis 
Green, Oreg. Morrison Wydler 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLINd, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 14765, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 341 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
wish to cut off debate on title I, but I 
should like to know, by way of probing, 
how many Members desire to speak on 
the so-called Whitener amendment. If 
they would rise we would know. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on the Whitener amend- 
ment conclude in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CELLER., Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
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to yield my time to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr, McCu.tocz]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT] is recog- 
nized for 314 minutes. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Whitener amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I would like to place in 
proper focus this question of the master 
wheel and the qualifications. I think it 
should clearly be understood that, as my 
distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina stated earlier, we are engaged 
in the numbers game. I think that is 
true, but it is a numbers game that is not 
reprehensible. This is a numbers game 
that is going to give people the oppor- 
tunity to serve on a jury. All we do in 
this bill is have 1 percent of the regis- 
tered voters selected and their names are 
placed in a master wheel. I know my 
colleague from North Carolina has 
quoted and inserted in the Recorp vari- 
ous letters from eminent justices 
throughout the country. Nevertheless, 
when he talks constantly, for example, 
about Chief Justice Zavatt of the eastern 
district, Brooklyn—the area from which 
our distinguished chairman comes—and 
discusses 24% million people, I think it is 
important to realize that actually we are 
not talking about 2½ million people. 
We are talking about only 1 percent of 
these people, or about 20,000. Now, I 
cannot see what is so difficult about a 
jury commission taking 20,000 names 
and inserting them into a master wheel. 
They have no other function at that par- 
ticular time except to insert these names 
in the master wheel. Then, after a pe- 
riod of time when they desire to select 
people to serve on a jury, only then do 
they select from this master wheel and 
send out notices for a very small per- 
centage of the 20,000 people to qualify. 
Only then do people have to qualify. 
Everything else and every other proce- 
dure—as we lawyers are familiar with— 
still exists. The attorney, during the 
period of selecting the jurors, has the 
right to examine, as he sees fit, the quali- 
fications of each juror to sit on that par- 
ticular jury. I think this is a very sim- 
ple thing to be done. None of us should 
be frightened by the fact that 20,000, I 
think, would be about the maximum. If 
we go into some other jurisdiction, I am 
sure that they do not have 200,000 quali- 
fied voters and they would be required to 
have only 1 percent of the 200,000—or 
2,000 names to be inserted in this master 
wheel. So I think this is a very fine pro- 
vision and a very workable provision. It 
is one for which I think the subcommit- 
tee and the full committee should be 
very, very thankful. In any event, 
everybody's rights are preserved and pro- 
tected. 

Further, with respect to the uniform- 
ity of sections of title I, I would like to 
say that we are going to have a uniform 
system throughout the country. There, 
again, I cannot see. what is so bad about 
this. We have heard some complaints, 
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but, nevertheless, this system is workable 
and it gives each person an equal oppor- 
tunity to serve on the jury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy] for 342 minutes. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
support this amendment offered by my 
colleague from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER]. I support it not only be- 
cause I believe it should be adopted but 
because the wording of this title needs 
to be examined. It has developed here 
in testimony that the words here sub- 
stantially were written up by a young 
lawyer down in the Department of Jus- 
tice apparently not dry behind his ears. 
It is a very badly drawn piece of legisla- 
tion. It needs to be studied by some- 
body. Apparently it was not studied and 
will not be studied in our Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Anyway, something like this, 
which involves the lives, liberties, and 
properties of the citizens of this country, 
should be given close study by some 
group other than a group of 35 lawyers 
who are politically oriented. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
call attention to a few things contained 
in the title which will bear out what I 
say to the effect that it does need further 
study. 

For instance, Mr. Chairman, in the first 
section entitled Declaration of Policy“ 
it states that all qualified persons in the 
United States shall have the opportuni- 
ty to serve on a grand jury. 

Well, now, Mr. Chairman, that is ri- 
diculous, of course. We do not have 
enough grand juries for every qualified 
person to serve on. 

Then there is reference to the petit 
juries. Of course, we use more people 
for them than for grand juries, but we 
still do not use enough to give more than 
a small percentage of the people an op- 
portunity to serve, let alone all of them. 

Mr. Chairman, another thing about 
the manner in which this bill is written 
is that it seems to give rights that are not 
rights with reference to being excluded 
from grand jury and petit jury service. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the only people 
who have a right to complain, the only 
people who have an interest who can 
complain about how a jury is drawn or 
about how a grand jury is drawn, are the 
litigants and parties thereto, or a de- 
fendant in a criminal case would have a 
right to complain if a grand jury were 
not properly drawn. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
some basis is attempted to be laid for an 
intermeddler to sue someone. 

Mr. Chairman, a lot of mention has 
been made with reference to a master 
jury wheel over in section 1864. It seems 
to me that a lot of unnecessary drawing 
would be required here, and a vast num- 
ber of names put in the wheel. It seems 
to me that it would be sufficient for the 
judges of these districts to tell the jury 
commissioners about how many jurors 
they are going to need in their courts, 
and let the jury select about double that 
number, without. discrimination, send 
them the qualification forms, weed out 
those not qualified, and place their 
names in a jury wheel. There is no 
necessity for selecting thousands of 
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names that are not to be used, and there 
is no need for more than one jury wheel 
in each district. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call 
attention to the jury qualifications which 
are involved in this act, and other mat- 
ters, but as is always the case in the 
House, because of the time limit, the 
Members will be required to vote without 
knowing what they are voting on, after 
only scant discussion. My 3% minutes 
are already used—it is a poor way to 
legislate on matters so vital to the people 
of this country, their lives, liberty, and 
property rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Wacconner] for 
3% minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the Whitener amendment to 
title I of the Civil Rights Act of 1966. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read 
into the record a telegram from the 
president of the Louisiana Bar Associa- 
tion, which is in addition to a letter 
previously received with regard to title I 
of this legislation, from the board of 
governors of the Louisiana State Bar 
Association, in which he states as 
follows: 

Please be advised that the Louisiana State 
Bar Association is on record as opposed to 
the pending legislation, or changes in the 
selection of juries in Federal and State courts, 
peng section 1 of the 1966 Civil Rigħts Act, 
title I. 

JOHN R. PLEASANT, 
President, 
Louisiana State Bar Association. 


Mr. Pleasant is indeed a learned lawyer 
and a credit to the bar. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
question or two with respect to section 
1864 of some member of the committee, 
which question has to do with title I, and 
the change in the method of selecting 
jurors. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the attention of some proponent member 
of the committee who can give me the 
answers to these questions. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman wishes me to respond to his 
questions, I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, is 
there some member of the committee 
here as a proponent of the legislation 
who would like to answer this question: 

The legislation as proposed says that 
voter registration lists will be used to 
select at random the names of people to 
be placed in this master jury wheel. But 
it also makes provision to allow the judi- 
cial council to prescribe some other 
source or sources of names for the master 
wheel, in addition to the voter registra- 
tion lists where necessary. 

I would like to know, for example, What 
is intended to be utilized as another 
source of obtaining names to be selected 
at random? What is considered neces- 
sary? 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Chairman, in an- 
swer to the gentleman’s question, the 
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gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGON- 
NER], I am not quite sure that this may 
constitute a complete and specific answer 
in determining at what other sources 
they should look. But in those areas 
where the registration of people has been 
denied, because of race, color, sex, reli- 
gion or economic status, where the judi- 
cial council of the circuit, with such ad- 
vise as the chief judge of the district may 
offer, believes that the voter registration 
list is not a cross-representative group of 
the population in the district, then that 
district court can determine another 
source that will bring about the purposes 
of the first two sections of title I of the 
act; section 1861 and section 1862. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Would people be 
eligible for consideration in this instance 
who have never even sought to qualify to 
vote? 

Mr.SENNER. They could be. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. In other words, 
we are making a mockery of a man being 
qualified to vote as a qualification to 
serve as a juror. 

Mr. SENNER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to my good friend and neighbor, the 
gentleman from Louisiana, that the pur- 
pose of leaving the language loose is so 
that the judge has the discretion to see 
that a true cross section of the people in 
the district are not excluded from jury 
service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] for 3% 
minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
earlier this afternoon with.some amaze- 
ment to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. If I 
heard him correctly, he argued that title 
I should be defeated because it would 
produce jurors who would not have the 
courage to convict. And on this curious 
ground, he appealed for the preservation 
of the present system with its built-in 
double standard. 

I might point out to the gentleman 
that there has been no evidence of 
“courage to convict” in trial after trial 
and grand jury proceeding after grand 
jury proceeding in the South where the 
victim was a Negro and where murder- 
ers, lynchers, and night riders have been 
set free by jurors who did not have the 
willingness to convict but who had the 
effrontery, the brazen effrontery, to ac- 
quit or to refuse to return a true bill. 

I might ask, Have the killers of Em- 
mett Till been brought to justice? 

Have the killers of Medgar Evers been 
brought to justice? 

Have the killers of Mack Parker been 
brought to justice? 

Have the killers of James Chaney, An- 
drew Goodman, and Michael Schwerner 
been brought to justice? 

The responsibility is upon us now to 
strike down this double standard, a 
double standard which, on the one hand, 
says: Have the courage to convict Negro 
defendants but, on the other hand, have 
the effrontery to acquit white defend- 
ants. 

Let us have justice, a full measure of 
justice for the Negro victims, too. Let 
us have equal justice for all Americans 
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and let us deal once and for all with the 
question of racial injustice. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say that for 8½ years or for more than 
8 years I was a district attorney in this 
general area. I would lay my record on 
the line with anybody as being fair to all 
races including the action of juries in 
these areas. 

I would like to point out that the total 
number of cases the gentleman has men- 
tioned is numerically very small as com- 
pared to what has happened in Watts and 
what has happened in Cleveland as well 
as what has happened in Chicago and 
elsewhere. 

In those cases, according to the press, 
there well may have been miscarriage of 
justice and I deeply regret it, though you 
must hear the testimony to pass final 
judgment, but the effort to get the good 
jurors will not succeed by just going out 
on the street and getting anybody and 
everybody just by chance because this 
will make for less effective action by 
juries. 

Mr. RYAN. This bill is intended to as- 
sure that there will no longer be discrimi- 
nation in the selection of juries and that 
there will be justice in cases of racial vio- 
lence where there has not been justice. 
It is essential that we be able to secure 
juries which will have the willingness to 
convict anyone who is guilty of one of 
these atrocious crimes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join in the gentleman’s 
statement as to the need to obtain fair 
jurors who will convict where the proof 
warrants, and officers who will get the 
evidence. I repeat that the provision of 
this bill will lessen the chances of getting 
what you are talking about in my opin- 
ion. 

Mr. RYAN. That is where I com- 
pletely disagree with the gentleman. If 
the gentleman means what he says, he 
will vote for this bill so that we can elimi- 
nate discrimination in the jury system. 
Segregated juries have too often not been 
impartial. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I take exception to 
the gentleman’s reasoning and I do not 
follow that line of reasoning because I 
think this bill would make conditions 
worse. All my life I have tried to protect 
and carry out my duty in the type of 
cases that the gentleman has mentioned 
and I will place my record with that of 
anyone else. But this bill that is now 
before us will lessen the chances of bring- 
ing about this type of law enforcement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmITH] for 3% minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have listened to most of this de- 
bate on this title of this bill which has 
so many titles. This is probably the 
nearest thing to the constitutional rights 
of the American people that we have re- 
maining to us, and that is the jury sys- 
tem. It touches every person. It is a 
right that we have enjoyed ever since 
the English language has been spoken. 

Why are we in such a hurry to tear 
that to pieces by doing something like 
this? 
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I have listened here all afternoon try- 
ing to find out what this is all about, and 
I have not heard any reason that seems 
to me in any way sound as to why we 
should do this thing in such great haste. 

Mr. Chairman, I did hear one case 
spoken of, and that was the case that 
was cited as a horrible example of what 
they did in the jury down south in 
Georgia. 

But it developed when we read that 
case, that there was not anything wrong 
with the law. It was because in the ad- 
ministration of the law, the person who 
was acting in drawing the jury had not 
complied with the existing provisions of 
the law. If we are going to make this 
assault on the jury system in the Federal 
courts of the United States of America, 
it would seem to me the first thing we 
would want to do would be consult with 
the people we usually consult and get 
their advice, and that is the Judicial 
Conference of the U.S. court. That is 
what we always do in the Judicial Com- 
mittee. I do not know why we did not 
do it in this case, except there must have 
been a great deal of pressure and a great 
deal of something to get this provision in 
this bill. 

It is a perfectly sensible thing to do 
as we have always done, and that is 
refer this to the Judicial Conference and 
let them tell us. We have communicated 
with them. There is not a single man 
on the Federal judiciary who has ap- 
proved this procedure that we are adopt- 
ing in haste today. 

Why? Why can we not use some 
sound reasoning about this thing? This 
subject could be discussed for a week, 
and we are trying to do it in just a 
day. It just does not seem to me to 
have any reason behind it. Nobody has 
given me any reason behind it that will 
stand up, in all of the debate we have 
had on it. 

Let us do this in an orderly way. I do 
not want to give the Judicial Conference 
2 years to give their advice. We can 
give them 6 months, but let us get the 
advice from the place where we always 
get it, that is from the people who are 
going to have to administer the law and 
who are going to have charge of ad- 
ministering the law. We have heard 
from them unanimously that it is a bad 
change and they do not want this change. 
What in the world are we folks thinking 
about if we can vote for such a change 
as this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. WHITENER] for 312 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have just examined the hearings on this 
legislation. I note there was very little 
attention given to this entire title. 

But I would comment, in response to 
what the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Ryan] said by using the words of 
the Attorney General in response to 
questions by the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocu]. Mr. Me- 
CuULLOcH was the only member of the 
subcommittee, apparently, who had any 
apprehension about title I, or at least paid 
any attention to the possibility. 

He asked the Attorney General a ques- 
tion about discrimination in Federal 
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juries. On page 1183 of the hearings, the 
Attorney General is quoted as saying 
this: 

Within the Federal system I have no evi- 
dence anywhere of discrimination which is 
unconstitutional, and which has been en- 
gaged in by the Federal Jury Commission. 


That is what the Attorney General 
said. My good friend, Mr. Rocers of Col- 
orado, earlier raised some question about 
Judge Zavatt’s statement that he might 
have 2% million cards in his district. 
Here is what the Attorney General said 
in response to Mr. McCuLtocn’s question. 

Mr. McCuuttocn. Allright. In the northern 
district of Ohio I suppose there are some- 
where from 3 to 4 million people eligible to 
vote. And the district court will have to as- 
semble that number of names in one form 
or another in order that they be accessible 
to the jury commissioners. 

Attorney General KATZENBACH, That is cor- 
rect; yes, sir. 


So perhaps Judge Zavatt was not too 
far wrong when he said he might have 
to have 2.5 million cards in the Brooklyn 
District. 

It is also interesting to note that Mr. 
McCuLLocH raised the question about 
the Judicial Conference. On page 1184 
Mr. McCuttocs said: 

Now, in view of the known discrimination 
that has existed in some Federal district 
courts, has the Judicial Conference made any 
recommendations other than in 1960 and in 
one other instance, as I recall, which would 
seek in substantial part to end the discrimi- 
nation of which we complain here? 


The Attorney General answered: 
No, sir; the Judicial Conference has not. 


Now, my friends, we see from this— 
and I hope all the Members will look at 
the three or four pages involved, that is, 
pages 1183 to 1191 of the committee 
hearings, where this is dealt with—that 
is the only reference I find to the title. 
We have the Attorney General before 
this committee testifying that there is 
no evidence of discrimination in the 
Federal system that he believes requires 
any further legislative action. We have 
the Attorney General saying that he is 
not taking it up with the Judicial Con- 
ference. He has not sought, in effect, 
the opinion of the judges. 

Then, on the other hand, compare the 
record that we have made here on the 
floor of the House, which shows that out 
of the 90 U.S. districts in the Federal 
court system, not a single judge has come 
forward and urged or approved the en- 
actment of title I of this bill. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. In further reference to 
this, at the bottom of page 1185 of the 
hearings, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuLLocH] asked if the Department of 
Justice in the last 25 years had recom- 
mended to the Judicial Conference or to 
any other body to which it could make 
recommendations that there be uni- 
formity, to which the Attorney General 
said “No.” 

Mr. WHITENER. That is correct. 

I hope Members will vote in support of 
the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
CuLtocu! to close debate on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
notwithstanding the questions I pro- 
pounded to the Attorney General and his 
answers thereto, I came to a studied 
judgment that title I should have my 
support. 

The method of selecting Federal jurors 
and grand jurors is not uniform in all 
parts of the United States, and judges 
who are most conscientious find that the 
guidelines are not all clear. By reason 
of the fact that the guidelines are not 
clear, from time to time convictions are 
had by juries which have not been se- 
lected in accordance with constitutional 
basic rights and principles. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that this is 
going to entail the assembly of millions 
of names in some districts or divisions 
thereof and that it will require additional 
clerks for that work. But when the work 
is done I am sure there will be a uniform 
constitutional method of selecting jurors 
in this country which will meet the tests 
laid down by the highest court of this 
land. When those who are indicted are 
tried and convicted there will be far few- 
er reversals and remanding of convictions 
than there have been in the past. 

For that reason, and notwithstanding 
the fact that it will cost substantial mon- 
ey to implement this title, I expect to vote 
against the amendment and in support of 
title I. I hope others will, too. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, 
yesterday I spoke on the Civil Rights Act 
now before us, and expressed my views 
in favor of the strongest possible bill, if 
we are to fulfill our obligations to 
guarantee the fundamental rights of all 
our citizens. 

The New York Times today carried an 
editorial, entitled “Legislating Bias,” and 
it is so appropriate to our discussion here 
and now that I am taking the liberty of 
inserting it in the Recorp at this point. 

I would call the attention of all my col- 
leagues to this editorial, which is, I be- 
lieve, self-explanatory. 

The editorial follows: 

LEGISLATION BIAS 

The House of Representatives is now en- 
gaged in the unseemingly specatcle of decid- 
ing who shall be allowed to discriminate 
against Negroes and who shall be required to 
treat them fairly. 

Representative CHARLES MATHIAS, Maryland 
Republican, believes the distinction should 
be drawn at the city line. Those who rent 
apartments in buildings with five units or 
more will have to be good Americans and not 
discriminate against otherwise qualified ten- 
ants just because they are Negroes. Since 
these buildings are mostly in the center of 
cities, bigotry would be banned there. But 
at the city line where the suburbs begin and 
the neighborhoods are made up of one-family 
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houses, discrimination against Negroes would 
be all right. In short, one law for slums, 
another law for suburbs. 

The defenders of the suburban interests be- 
lieved that they had achieved their goal of 
writing this dual standard into the civil 
rights bill when they amended Title IV in 
committee. But since the Attorney General 
has expressed the opinion that brokers acting 
on behalf of bigoted property owners would 
not necessarily be immune, these proponents 
of the double standard have another, more 
explicit; amendment to make their intent 
clear. It leaves no doubt that both brokers 
and owners can discriminate with no worry 
about punishment, It is a dismal per- 
formance. 

What is most astonishing is that Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER and the other Ad- 
ministration managers of the bill seem in- 
clined to accept this latest amendment as 
the neecssary price of Republican support 
for the bill. Admittedly Mr. CELLER and his 
Democratic colleagues in the House have re- 
ceived something less than stout-hearted 
support from the White House and the Jus- 
tice Department on this issue. But that is 
no reason for timorous counsels to prevail. 
There is no certainty that the majority of 
House Republicans are going to desert this 
bill or even this section of it if real-estate 
brokers are denied the immunity they seek. 

The original Mathias amendment, as 
adopted in committee, was a mistake and 
an act of injustice; This further clarifying 
amendment. only makes it worse. 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, H.R. 14765, the so-called 
Civil Rights Act of 1966, is just another 
one of the many Great Society bills which 
this body has been ordered to pass with- 
out giving adequate consideration. This 
bill was brought to the floor under the 
21-day rule. However, the Rules Com- 
mittee was allotted only one-third of 
this time to give the bill ample examina- 
tion. The final report on this bill was 
submitted on July 14, giving the Rules 
Committee barely over a week to exam- 
ine it. If this bill is as important as the 
Great Society administration says it is, 
then certainly all committees concerned 
with it should have ample time to debate 
all the issues at hand. The rule for the 
consideration of H.R. 14765 passed by a 
vote of 200 to 180 and I am proud that 
Republicans opposed it by a margin of 
greater than 5 to 1, In doing so, they 
voted for legislative responsibility on the 
part of this body. 

H.R. 14765 is composed of eight titles. 
I want to say at this point that I have 
always been opposed to this type of omni- 
bus legislation. The administration has 
made a practice of presenting this type 
of legislation intending to include in it, 
a little something for everybody in order 
to obtain as many votes for it as possible. 

TITLE I 


Title I of this bill would eliminate al- 
leged discrimination in the selection of 
Federal juries. However, in an unprec- 
edented manner, this section received 
very little consideration by the Judiciary 
Committee. This is one of the faults of 
omnibus legislation—invariably, some 
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sections of the bill are elther purposely 
or accidentally overlooked. 
TITLE II 

Title II would supposedly prohibit. so- 
called discrimination in the selection of 
State jurors. All a defendant would 
have to do, if this section becomes law, 
would be to claim discrimination and 
the burden of proof would shift to the 
State to prove the charge untrue. Under 
this provision all criminal prosecutions 
could be delayed indefinitely. In the 
light of several recent Supreme Court 
decisions increasing the rights of crim- 
inals, and the recent riots in Chicago, 
South Bend, Omaha, Cleveland, and 
Brooklyn, this is clearly not the time to 
further restrict our law enforcement 
machinery. . 

TITLE II 

Title III of this omnibus civil rights 
bill would authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to institute proceedings to prevent 
a person from having his civil rights vio- 
lated. Undoubtedly, if this title is en- 
acted, the courts would be flooded with 
cases, since the term “civil rights“ can 
be construed to cover any form of human 
activity. The Federal Government 
would also have to pay the costs of any 
suits under this title. The defendant 
would be entitled to no such services. 
This is merely another attempt to give 
preferred treatment to certain minority 
groups instead of equal treatment for all. 

TITLE Iv 

Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 
1966, better known as the so-called fair 
housing section could in my estimation 
be termed the “great equalizer.” On 
four previous occasions in recent years, 
the Congress has passed four separate 
civil rights bills. But, none of the four 
previous bills have had anything included 
that would have such a nationwide 
effect as would the fair housing section 
of this bill. For the first time, many of 
my colleagues from north of the Mason 
Dixon Line have expressed concern that 
they feel this bill goes too far. I well 
understand what they mean, it goes too 
far north. For the first time, we have 
a civil rights proposal that reaches 
home every home in the Nation. And 
now, many of my colleagues are saying 
that title IV of this bill is unconstitu- 
tional because it is the title that affects 
them most directly. 

Mr. Chairman, although I feel that 
this section of the bill is without ques- 
tion unconstitutional, I do not believe 
it to be any more unconstitutional than 
the rest of this bill. 

In 1963 Supreme Court Justice Harlan 
stated in the case of Peterson against 
Greenville: 

Freedom of the individual to choose his 
associates or his neighbors, to use and dis- 
pose of his property as he sees fit, to be 
irrational, arbitrary, capricious even unjust 
in his personal relations are things all en- 
titled to a large measure of protection from 
government interference. 


This language states as clearly as pos- 
sible that the Federal Government has 
no business telling a person to whom he 
may or may not sell his home. 

TITLE V 

Title V of the omnibus civil rights bill 

is supposedly based on the equal protec- 
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tion clause of the 14th amendment. But 
this title would apply to the action of 
both States and private individuals, 
which in my judgment violates the 
Constitution. I quote from the Supreme 
Court in the 1948 case of Shelly against 
Kraemer: 

The principle has become firmly embedded 
in our Constitutional law that the action 
inhibited by the first section of the 14th 
amendment is only such action as may fairly 
be said to be that of the State. That amend- 
ment erects no shield against merely private 
conduct, however discriminatory or wrong- 
ful. 


Instead of providing equal protection 
under the law, this section would afford 
special protection to certain groups. 

TITLE VI 


Title VI authorized the Attorney Gen- 
eral to institute court proceedings to 
obtain desegregation of public education 
and other public facilities. This section 
would grant him the power to institute 
such proceedings as he may desire even 
though there may be no complaints of 
any discrimination in the case involved. 

This section to me reveals that those 
proposing this legislation have no con- 
fidence in our present judicial procedure. 
There is no doubt in my mind that this 
bill would further restrict the indi- 
vidual liberties so granted by our 
Constitution. 

In summary, this bill is unnecessary 
and unconstitutional. It does not en- 
courage equality for all—it seeks to pro- 
vide special treatment for minority 
groups. This bill must be defeated in 
order to guarantee the rights and liber- 
ties of the individual as provided in our 
Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers, Mr. WHITENER 
and Mr. CELLER. 

The Committee divided and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 51, noes 
116. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 14765) “to assure nondis- 
crimination in Federal and State jury 
selection and service, to facilitate the de- 
segregation of public education and 
other public facilities, to provide judicial 
relief against discriminatory housing 
practices, to prescribe penalties for cer- 
tain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes,“ had come to no res- 
olution thereon. 


ASHLAND, OHIO, SAILOR SPEAKS 
OUT 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, every 
now and then you run across a state- 
ment that cuts through all of the double- 
talk, all of the veil of duplicity of pur- 
pose and protest which seems to cover 
our current Vietnam involvement. In 
reading the July 26, 1966, issue of the 
Ashland Times-Gazette, I saw the fol- 
lowing statement by a young serviceman 
who is heading for Vietnam: 

I am here because I believe in the United 
States of America, 


What a succinct statement. Sounds 
almost like an echo from the past when 
men were measured not by their political 
power or pocketbook but by their patri- 
otic fervor. 

Robert C. Boyd is in the U.S. Navy. 
Like many young servicemen, he has 
seen the grumblings, the anti-American 
slogans and the campus weirdoes who 
protest our involvement in Vietnam. He 
is probably like most Americans when he 
feels a regret that it is necessary in this 
supposedly enlightened age to still use 
warfare as an instrument of national 
policy. Like most Americans, however, 
he recognizes that communism has 
forced this struggle upon us and as he 
puts it: 

I myself would rather see no flag at all 
over our country than the Star Spangled 
Banner flying in shame and disgrace. 


I urge all of the Members of this body 
to read this very thoughtful letter: 


[From the Ashland Times-Gazette, 
July 26, 1966] 
To the Eprror: 

Sure, we could get out of southeast Asia 
and perhaps save thousands of lives. You 
wouldn’t have to open your morning papers 
to read headlines about a bloody war which 
you think is foolish and very costly. To 
begin with, you wouldn't have to worry about 
your sons being drafted before they are 
hardly old enough to drive a car and life in 
general might seem a lot more peaceful all 
around, 

But while you're thinking of how good 
things would be, you might also stop and 
remember the some 4,500 boys who have al- 
ready paid the supreme price, their lives. 
You might also think of the thousands who 
have been wounded, many crippled for life, 
because while people in this country protest, 
hold marches and demonstrations, burn draft 
cards and write their congressman about 
how bad and awful this war Is (these men, 
who several months ago, in a great many 
cases, hadn’t even seen an M-14 or a 45, who 
knew no more about the ways and means of 
war than about the man in the moon, much 
less places such as Chu-li, DaNang or even 
Viet Nam itself) were and still are fighting 
and dying in a war of which few even know 
how it started. But yet, you could ask any 
one of them why they were there and behind 
every reason would be an answer similar 
to this one. 

Pointing towards a battered weather worn 
flag, its colors bleached from the hot Asian 
sun, showing not only the effects of weather 
but also bearing the evidence of war. Here 
a man might say, I have a son at home and 
because of him and his mother and all peo- 
ple’s children, I am here. 
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I am here because I believe in the United 
States of America, I believe in her past, her 
present but most of all her future and to 
her future. I will pledge my own life. I 
also believe in that banner up there. Mil- 
lions have given their lives in its defense. I 
am no different, God gave us the privilege 
to live in a country of which there is no 
equal and I intend to give this opportunity 
to not only my children but everyone who 
believes in freedom and justice for all. 

Therefore, we must stay in Viet Nam until 
Communism is driven, not only from Viet 
Nam, but the entire world. It is not only a 
threat to our way of life, but to our very 
existence as a free nation on this planet. 
If we admit to defeat in Viet Nam, we are 
not only letting our boys down, we are letting 
every American who ever died for America’s 
cause down. But most of all, we would be 
letting our country down and we might as 
well take down Old Glory forever. I, myself, 
would rather see no flag at all over our coun- 
try, than the Star Spangled Banner flying in 
shame and disgrace. 

ROBERT C. BOYD, 
M-CB 58, Co. A, 
U.S. Navy. 

(Boyd, who is the 19-year-old son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Boyd of 332 Katherine 
Ave., is scheduled to leave for southeast Asia 
in November: Ed.) 


DURIEUX TO RUSK: QUESTION OF 
THE HOUR 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent and good friend, Lee Durieux, of 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, was in town last 
week. He left hismark. He was attend- 
ing a meeting of the International Plat- 
form Association and was present when 
Dean Rusk opened up a session to ques- 
tions and answers. Lee offered the ques- 
tion: 

Why don't we bomb the port of Haiphong— 
and to hell with Russian shipping? 


What Mr. Durieux did not expect, how- 
ever, was the evasive and questionable 
answer which the Secretary of State 
gave. 

My constituent came up with about the 
best summation of the handling of the 
Vietnamese war that I have seen as yet. 
He noted: 

It is like a mackerel hanging in the moon- 
light—it shines and stinks. 


To clarify the matter, Mr. Durieux 
wrote to Drew Pearson. A copy of his 
letter follows. It is a good summation of 
what many Americans from our part of 
the country are thinking. Congratula- 
tions, Lee, and please come to Washing- 
ton more often: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
July 23, 1966. 

Mr. Drew Pearson: Yesterday after Dean 
Rusk's speech, I handed you a card with the 
question, “Why don’t we bomb the port of 
Haiphong—and to hell with Russian ship- 
ping?” I note that this made headlines in 
the newspapers. 

I was, however, disappointed with Rusk’s 
answer even though I feel he was the top 
speaker so far in the IPA. 
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I too was a filer during WW TI and can re- 
call that we had more than a dozen places 
like Vietnam to conquer, but in those days we 
went in to win! Therefore, you can under- 
stand my bluntness and inability to compre- 
hend this half-vast“ war in Vietnam! 

I have two sons in college; one of which 
is going into the army in 2 weeks—the other 
carries a draft card. I would prefer that 
these sons go into the service to end this 
war, not a part of appeasement and delayed 
action. I would like for Mr. Rusk to name 
one instance since 1945 that the Communists 
haven't backed down when we showed sin- 
cerity and force! I would even go so far as 
to state that I would like to see us dare 
China to come into this war just for an 
opportunity to knock out their atomic in- 
stallations before the day comes that we all 
know will come when they will be able to 
“deliver” these weapons. 

I have always admired your comments and 
editorials; I also feel you have been a god- 
send to the IPA. 

Sincerely, 
Lee Durievx. 

MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 

P.S.—I am a singer and entertainer—not 
a writer. To sum up this war in Vietnam, 
it has its bright prospects and bad ones. It 
is like a mackerel hanging in the moonlight— 
it shines and stinks! 


HORTON SUBMITS BILLS TO HELP 
AGING KEEP PACE WITH IN- 
CREASES IN COST OF LIVING 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, increases 
in the cost of living are a concern to all 
of us who serve in the Congress, as fi is 
to all Americans. However, it is most 
especially a matter of concern to the mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens who live on 
fixed incomes. Today, I have introduced 
two bills which are directed particularly 
at the needs of this group of people— 
the aging. 

This past year I have had the privi- 
lege of serving on the Republican Na- 
tional Task Force on the Problems of 
the Aging. If there is any one fact which 
stood out in the course of our investiga- 
tions, it is the fact that inflation and the 
consequent rise in living costs have often 
brought harsh and dire consequences to 
our senior citizens. 

Inflation steals from everyone, but 
those who live on pensions and fixed in- 
comes are especially hurt. When infla- 
tion takes place, the purchasing power of 
the dollar goes down. Money that has 
been allocated to the later years of one’s 
life often becomes inadequate in meeting 
unforeseen increases in the cost of vital 
goods and services. 

Congress has not remained entirely 
oblivious to this problem in the past. 
The social security and the railroad re- 
tirement programs have had their bene- 
fits raised periodically. However, these 
increases have been sporadic and uneven. 
Between these increases, there has usu- 
ally existed a period during which the 
purchasing power of the pensioners’ dol- 
lar has drastically declined. For exam- 
ple, our task force found that between 
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1958 and 1964 inflation cost social secu- 
rity pensioners approximately $1.4 billion 
in loss of purchasing power. 

Statistics such as this are alarming, 
but not nearly as alarming as the dep- 
rivation suffered by those of the aging 
who cannot keep pace with the rising 
cost of living. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that my two bills will directly aid those 
caught in this squeeze. 

Our task force recommended that the 
Social Security Act and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act be amended to provide an 
automatic increase in their insurance 
benefits which is tied to increase in 
the Consumer Price Index, the principal 
indicator of inflation. My bills are de- 
signed to accomplish this objective by 
raising those benefits when there is a 3- 
percent cost-of-living increase. 

I am pleased to note that the Repub- 
lican leadership in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have joined our efforts to 
achieve these goals. Enactment of my 
twin proposals is essential if we are to 
meet the needs of the aging. 

Mr. Speaker, under my proposal the 
increased benefits will not necessitate an 
increase in taxes. Inflation brings with 
it increased wages. In turn, increased 
wages will naturally bring increased pay- 
ments into social security and, addition- 
ally, the benefits paid represent a smaller 
proportion of an individual’s wages as 
his wages approach the maximum limit— 
$6,600. Therefore, because of these fac- 
tors, there will be no increase in payroll 
deductions to finance my proposal. 

I believe that my bills, if passed, will 
have an immediate and immensely bene- 
ficial impact on our senior citizens. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge all my colleagues to sup- 
port these bills. We need to act immedi- 
ately if we are to meet the present needs 
of our older Americans. There can be 
no matter of more extreme importance 
in this field. 


JIM FARLEY AT 78 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask. 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the body of the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the admiration which we all feel for 
James A. Farley, Iam sure my colleagues 
will enjoy reading the following article 
about him by Ernest Cuneo. It appeared 
in many papers, and was published by 
the Morning Call in the congressional 
district which I represent on May 31, 
1966. It is good to know that “Jim” 
Farley is still going strong, and I am sure 
that we all wish him many more years of 
success and accomplishment. 

The article follows: 

New Lokk. —Big Jim Farley was 78 years 
old yesterday. He celebrated with his usual 
78-hour work week. Since his last birthday 
he has attended 125 dinners and 70 luncheons 
at many of which he was principal speaker. 

He also traveled 60,000 miles by land, sea, 
and air, visiting 20 countries, including all 


European capitals, all Central American capi- 
tals, and the principal cities of Mexico. He 
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reads the box scores of every major league 
ball game—without glasses—as part of his 
habit of reading at least four newspapers 
every day. He is 6 feet 3 inches tall, literally 
in the well-known pink, and his 205 pounds 
haven't varied in the last 20 years. 


LOVE AFFAIR WITH A CITY 


He has a most peculiar walk, one of very 
quick and very short steps, His towering 
figure seems to scoot through the New York 
winds, in spite of the fact that it is inter- 
rupted every 10 paces by some one who wants 
to shake his hand. Perhaps no man since 
Daniel Webster's Boston has so much received 
the adulation of acity. New Yorkers give him 
the respect accorded Al Smith and the affec- 
tion bestowed on Jimmy Walker. 

There is an astonishing simplicity about 
this most sophisticated of men. He still has 
the clean wholesomeness of the lanky coun- 
try boy who played first base for the town 
team 60 years ago. He brought this same 
zest to politics, The Democratic Party was 
his team, and he gave it all he had. 

From 8 every morning till 6 at night, he's 
in there pitching for his current team, Coca- 
Cola Export. He's head of it, but he puts on 
no airs. He calls himself a salesman, and sell 
he does. 

Jim was the second of five boys. His father 
was a Hudson River schooner captain, sailing 
bricks down to New York City. He prospered. 
He bought two small brickyards. But just 
before Jim was 10, his father went out to 
harness the horse to go to a neighbor's fu- 
neral. The halter was long, the horse frisky. 
Suddenly wheeling, he kicked Captain Farley 
in the chest. He died that night. 

Ellen Goldrick Farley, Jim’s mother, would 
run neither a schooner nor brickyards. Cap- 
tain Farley left no debts, small assets, sturdy 
bodies, an honorable name, and a great 
mother for his boys. Jim promised his 
mother he would never touch an alcoholic 
drink, and he never has. He doesn’t smoke 
either. These are tremendous advantages for 
a man to bring to the hard-dealing games in 
the smoke-filled rooms of politics. 

Jim wanted to be Town Clerk. An Irish- 
American Catholic Democrat stood as much 
chance in the rock-ribbed Republican town 
of Grassy Point then as Mao Tse-tung stands 
of being elected Governor of Utah now. But 
Jim took to the mails. Apparently Republi- 
cans like to receive letters because they 
elected him. This started the most unbe- 
lievable romance in history between Jim 
Farley and the United States mails. He be- 
came Postmaster-General of the United 
States, then practically a concomitant of be- 
ing chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. He deserved it as its chief cus- 
tomer alone, Being at the head of the Post 
Office Department did not soothe his letter- 
writing propensities; it inflamed them. Fol- 
lowing the 1932 campaign, he signed 22,000 
first-name letters of thanks; in 1936, 27,000. 
And not when he got around to it; immedi- 
ately. Within a week after election, there 
were 27,000 families in thousands of cities 
and villages proudly exhibiting the letters of 
thanks with the famous green-ink signature. 

HOW TO SUCCEED 


Farley, a boy who never graduated from 
high school, has 22 honorary degrees. He, 
with President Herbert Hoover, were the two 
distinguished members of both parties select- 
ed to reorganize the United States executive 
department. He has served on New York 
State's sacrosanct Banking Commission, and 
its Boxing Commission, and is currently on 
its Racing Commission. He can discuss as an 
expert whether foreign trade will expand (he 
thinks it will multiply) or whether Mickey 
Mantle is swinging too hard (he thinks he is). 

About 10,000 letters will pour into his office 
this week. The whole world waved to Jim 
Farley on his birthday. 
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And Big Jim beams back. To him this isa 
great big wonderful world. 


THE IRS AUDITORS’ IMAGE 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the body of the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the au- 
ditors of the Internal Revenue Service 
often have been depicted as unreason- 
able, almost inhuman automatons, in- 
terested solely in squeezing every pos- 
sible cent from taxpayers, regardless of 
how far they have to stretch the tax 
laws to do so. I believe it is fair to say 
that that impression has so grown that 
the average taxpayer who has not gone 
through the experience dreads the pos- 
sibility that sometime he will be put 
through the auditing process. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service has done much 
to attempt to dispel the unfavorable 
image of its audits and auditors, by in- 
sisting that its auditors deal in all fair- 
ness with taxpayers. Nevertheless, in- 
stances continue to arise in which IRS 
auditors are accused of overzealousness, 
to the point of harassment. 

The May 5, 1966, issue of the Reporter 
magazine contained an article entitled 
“The Tax Appeal Ordeal,” in which the 
author, Mr. William R. Frye, detailed 
his experiences with IRS audit proce- 
dures. Perhaps the author fully sum- 
marized his feelings of what he had been 
through when he said it was “a miser- 
able experience.” 

The article follows: 

THE TAXx-APPEAL ORDEAL 
(By William R, Frye) 

Pity the poor taxpayer. He assembles his 
records, studies the instructions, wrestles 
with the forms, pays his tax—and then sits 
back to await doomsday. Doomsday, for him, 
is the day Form 3R73 arrives with this mes- 
sage: “Your above-described tax return or 
document for the year indicated has been 
assigned to the above-named Agent for ex- 
amination. Please communicate with the 
Agent. 

The possibility of being audited is the third 
dimension of the income-tax nightmare, 
Substantiating that office at home, finding 
that Washington hotel bill, proving that 
lunch was a business entertainment—these 
could be more difficult than making out the 
return itself, They could even be impossible. 

Some sixty-six million personal income-tax 
returns were filed in fiscal 1965; 3,092,000— 
one in twenty, or just over five per cent— 
were “examined,” as the Internal Revenue 
Service puts it. Deficiencies, or taxes due, 
were found in fifty-one per cent of the cases, 
producing $1,063,000,000 in additional rev- 
enue; refunds were paid by the government 
fourteen per cent of the time, for a total of 
$47,052,000, No change was made in thirty- 
five per cent of the returns. The average 
deficiency was just below $700; the average 
refund just above $100. Aside from gamblers 
and other special cases, only 1,216 of those 
who were examined (or 0.04 per cent) were 


prosecuted for fraud. 

How many of the more than 1.5 million 
taxpayers who were made to pay additional 
tax really had short-changed the govern- 
ment, accidentally or intentionally? How 
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many ran afoul of an IRS overeager to maxi- 
mize collections? The IRS feels sure it was 
practically always right (an understandable 
view), but many taxpayers are by no means 
sure. 

I know how they feel. I have just been 
through the mill. Mine was one of the 
relatively rare cases—one in seven—where 
the taxpayer is found to have overpaid his 
tax. The return had been prepared for me 
while I was abroad and contained several 
major errors in the government’s favor. I 
was due for a refund. 

It was, nevertheless, a miserable experience. 
Day after day after exhausting day was taken 
up in minutely detailed, repetitive nit-pick- 
ing. Accountants whom I told about the case 
said that they had never known an audit to 
be so detailed and prolonged. At the end of 
each session, I was assigned to prepare fur- 
ther data for the next visit—a task requiring 
long days and longer nights, sometimes run- 
ning into weeks. (Everything involved had 
happened three years before.) My profes- 
sional life was intermittently disrupted for 
more than seven months. The lost time was 
worth conservatively $4,000 to $5,000—and 
since I was self-employed, I had no way to 
cushion the loss. Moreover, legal and other 
fees ate up much of the refund. 

The only comic relief was that each time 
I was ordered to dive deeper into the records, 
I came up with a new accounting error in 
the government’s favor, and hence a larger 
potential refund. This was not what the 
agent had in mind. “How am I going to 
justify my time?” he asked. Finaliy, as a 
consequence of another of his probes, I dis- 
covered a $1,500 reimbursement that had 
been reported, both as income and as a credit 
against expense. Whether by coincidence or 
not, the roof promptly fell in. 

My agent (or his supervisor) re-opened 
the whole audit and disallowed deductious 
that previously had been fully substantiated. 
The law had not changed; the facts had not 
changed; nothing had, except that someone 
seemed to have decided that letting a tax- 
payer get back that much money would not 
look good at all on the report of such a pro- 
longed audit. 

I could appeal the ruling, first to a con- 
feree”—a higher official of the IRS—and then, 
if necessary, to a still higher one, I could 
even go to tax court. But in the process, 
the additional time lost and the new legal 
fees incurred could more than wipe out any 
tax recovered. It seemed I would have to 
take the licking; either way, I would lose. 
After considerable additional dispute, the 
agent reconsidered and an appeal became 
unnecessary. But in my bitterer moments, 
I felt my government had subjected me to a 
form of legalized extortion. 

THE HIGH COST OF APPEALS 

A spot check of accounting firms in the 
New York area suggests that thousands of 
taxpayers every year may have similar un- 
pleasant experiences. Similar, that is, not 
in the denial of refunds that are due but in 
the levying of additional taxes which they 
consider unjustified but which they cannot 
recover economically through the normal ap- 
peal process. By comparison with the total 
number of returns filed, the number of these 
taxpayers may be small, but to the people 
concerned it is a serious matter. 

Mr. S., a partner in a New York accounting 
firm that alizes in tax work (because 
of his continuing dealings with the IRS, he 
insisted on remaining anonymous), said he 
used to fight, on behalf of his clients, as 
many as fifty appeals at a time. But 
in virtually every case, once the appeal was 
over the client was so angry at the size of the 
accounting bill that, whatever the results of 
the appeal, Mr. S. would lose the account. 
So he made it a firm rule never to handle 
appeals. He now negotiates with the ms 
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agent as stoutly as possible the first time 
around, and then proposes to the client that 
he accept the outcome, favorable or other- 
wise. If the taxpayer wants to appeal, some 
other firm must take the case. His rela- 
tionship to the client is then finished either 
way. 

The effect of this policy is that in cases 
where Mr. S.’s advice is accepted, the gov- 
ernment has been allowed virtually to dic- 
tate its terms to the taxpayer on the issues 
in dispute. If Mr. S. is right, many if not 
most appeals are too expensive to be practi- 
cal. Other accountants are not quite so 
sweeping; but they say that unless at least 
$1,500 to $2,000 in tax is involved, the tax- 
payer can scarcely expect to break even from 
an appeal to “conference,” even if he wins. 
Unless he feels qualified to handle it on his 
own, he must pay an accountant $50 to $200 
a day, not merely during the conference it- 
self but throughout a period of preparation. 
And the taxpayer's own time is also a factor. 
Still higher appeals, beyond the conference 
stage, are not considered economical unless 
something in the neighborhood of $10,000 in 
taxes is involved. The ms does not release 
figures on how many case3 went to confor- 
ence; but in 1965, 21,737 disputes (less than 
one per cent of the total) were handled at 
the appellate level, the next stage, and only 
5,448 (roughly one quarter of one per cent) 
were disposed of by the tax courts. The 
money in question however, was in the hun- 
dreds of millions. 

The man who decides to do without costly 
help is, in effect, throwing himself on the 
mercy of the IRS. Mr. C., a partner in a 
Connecticut consulting firm, was on the 
road five days a week, year round, returning 
home only for weekends. He naturally had 
a large travel and entertaintment deduction. 
When the return was selected for audit, he 
could not take time off to attend personally; 
his “billing rate” (the rate at which clients 
were charged for his services) was $250 a 
day, and he was fully booked. So he sent 
his wife to the tax auditor, armed with can- 
celed checks and credit-card bills. The audi- 
tor contended there was not proof the travel 
was not personal, and disallowed the whole 
amount. The wife did not know how to pro- 
test persuasively. So the whole year’s travel 
was lost. 

This couple could have hired professional 
help, but did not. Many others cannot af- 
ford to. Few men making less than $15,000 
& year care to pay $15 to $50 an hour for an 
accountant, let alone $25 to $100 an hour for 
a lawyer. A return showing a $4,000 income 
is not as likely to be examined as one show- 
ing $400,000, but it can happen. The test, 
the IRS says, is not the size of the income 
but whether there is anything unusual about 
the return, anything that causes raised eye- 
brows. If the ax falls, the little men have 
no choice but to fend for themselves. 

Experiences vary. If the agent is con- 
scientious and high-principled, as is some- 
times the case, they get a fair deal. If he 
is casehardened, callous, or young and eager 
to impress his superiors, taxpayers may come 
off badly indeed. Discouragement, dismay, 
fear, and ignorance all may serve to keep 
them from making use of of the appeals 
machinery. 

Something obviously is amiss. The IRS 
insists that serious injustices are very iso- 
lated cases. Agents, it is said, operate under 
strict instructions to collect the tax due and 
only the tax due. Each year, just before 
the Ides of April, the Bureau engages in a 
national advertising campaign to convince 
the American people of its virtue. Nice, rea- 
sonable men say soothing and high-minded 
things on television and radio, encouraging 
people to pay up and assuring them that the 
IRS will deal with them as gently as possible. 

Somewhere between theory and practice, 
however, the benevolent-father image breaks 
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down. No doubt the complexity of the tax 
law is in part at fault; reasonable men can 
and do interpret the law in differing ways. 
No doubt many taxpayers who believe they 
have a grievance have in fact been fairly 
treated. But the absence of a readily avail- 
able appeals system creates serious doubts. 

Moreover, even if the government were 
right fifty times for every time it does an 
injustice, the 3,092,000 audits that took place 
in fiscal 1965 would have resulted in more 
than sixty thousand injustices. And there 
may have been another half million taxpay- 
ers who came out of their experiences with 
the IRS believing themselves wronged, 
though in fact they were not. Some of them 
undoubtedly resolved to get the lost money 
back the next time they filed a return. The 
government thus had made dishonest tax- 
payers out of honest ones. Another protec- 
tion of the appeals system—the easing of 
legitimate doubts—was therefore not fully 
operative. 

THE AGENTS 


To far too great an extent, taxpayers are 
forced to rely on the objectivity and com- 
petence ot one man. Deny it as the IRS may, 
most agents find that there is a premium on 
getting tough with the taxpayer, on pro- 
ducing results for their superiors in terms of 
cash on the barrelhead. In private, they 
admit it isso. The old quota system, under 
which each agent had to extract a given 
amount in a given time, is now officially 
banned. But agents acknowledge that they 
believe their standing with their superiors 
and their prospects for promotion depend in 
part on the money they collect for the gov- 
ernment. They must account strictly for 
their time, and if it is not spent productively, 
they fear it may be a black mark on their 
record. If they are inexperienced or insecure, 
they may be afraid to give the taxpayer the 
benefit of a reasonable doubt, lest they be 
set down as naive or even corrupt. 

IRS employees are not highly paid. Sal- 
aries start at $5,181 for trainee technicians 
and go up to $11,715 for experienced field 
agents. Supervisors get $10,000 to $13,000. 
Opportunities being more lucrative in private 
accounting practice, the government cannot 
always get and keep high-quality personnel. 
Moreover, the man making $6,000 cannot al- 
ways readily believe the expenses reported 
by the man making $60,000, because they are 
too far removed from his own experience. 
How could a man really spend $20 for lunch 
or $7,000 for a boat just to entertain custom- 
ae Such figures just don't make sense to 


One accountant says that when he runs 
into this kind of incredulity, he asks that the 
item be put aside temporarily, and then, 
come lunchtime, takes the agent to a nearby 
hotel dining room, He buys him a martini, 
a lobster cocktail, and a steak. When the 
bill is presented, the accountant inquires and 
discovers“ what he knew in advance—that 
the hotel does not honor credit cards, that the 
meal must be paid for in cash. He hands 
over a $20 bill, and the agent sees there is 
little or no change. A lunch can cost $10 
a person, he has learned, and it may not al- 
ways be easy to obtain a written record of 
the expense. When the agent returns to the 
audit, he has had an education in business 
expenditures. 

In addition to collecting revenue and de- 
terring cheating, the audit system is sup- 
posed to have the function of boosting the 
morale of the honest taxpayer. He needs to 
be assured that he will not, relatively speak- 
ing, be penalized for his honesty. One of the 
gnawing resentments of April 15 is the feel- 
ing that Joe Sharp has been getting away 
with murder. The majority of taxpayers, 
though they wail, are willing to pay what 
they owe (or most of it) provided everybody 
else does, too. But that is the rub. Many 
taxpayers who have been audited are not 
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persuaded that the law has been applied 
fairly to them. The IRS is the only branch 
of government in which the basic assump- 
tion of Anglo-American jurisprudence—that 
a man is innocent until proved guilty—does 
not fully apply. By law, a deduction is sub- 
ject to disallowance until it is proved allow- 
able. 

To some extent, this attitude is under- 
standable. Some taxpayers ask agents to 
believe pretty farfetched stories. A man 
who had canceled checks showing $90 in 
contributions to his church claimed he had 
also given $1,000 in cash. A man who kept 
receipted bills for entertainment expense 
down to $2 and $3 claimed he also spent 
$4,000 without getting receipts. It could be 
true, but the agent can be forgiven for be- 
ing skeptical. 

Sometimes the taxpayer’s records may be 
accurate, but he is unable to prove it; or 
perhaps he does not have complete records 
and has had to estimate. This is no longer 
permissible in all cases. The old “Cohan 
rule” of reasonability—that an entertain- 
ment expense was allowable if it was rea- 
sonable under the circumstances—has been 
replaced by a requirement that every item 
over $25 must be substantiated by a re- 
ceipted bill. These new travel and expenses 
regulations, which went into force on De- 
cember 31, 1962, have not yet been tested in 
the courts, but they are being strictly ap- 
plied. 

The taxpayer may approach the audit in 
a difficult frame of mind, Some panic, and 
prepare for disaster. Others become bellig- 
erent and self-righteous, ready to take on the 
Congress, the President, and the Supreme 
Court as well as the IRS. Still others try 
desperately to pull political strings, an effort 
that is usually highly counterproductive. 

When the examination occurs, it some- 
times is almost anticlimactic. The taxpayer 
finds he is not being summoned to court for 
commission of a crime; he may arrange the 
appointment at a convenient time. He need 
not go to the IRS with his papers and other 
records stuffed into a suitcase or a trunk, 
If the data involved are voluminous, the 
agent is willing to come to him. The agent 
is authorized to take into account evidence 
of a taxpayer's good faith, and need not 
check every minute detail—though some do. 
He has instructions to be courteous and fair. 


ROUGH SAILING 


If the agent is indeed reasonable and the 
taxpayer well prepared, the audit can be 
over in a few hours—a day at most. If the 
return is complicated, the records incom- 
plete, and/or the agent difficult, it can drag 
on and on. It is then that it becomes an 
affliction. If in addition to being difficult, 
the agent misapplies the law, then the tax- 
payer really needs a friend. 

A man who used a twenty-three-foot sail- 
boat for entertaining business contacts 
deducted half the expenses on his return, He 
was audited, and the agent, a man in his 
twenties, expressed much concern about the 
deduction. He inquired in detail about per- 
sonal use of the boat, and was shown records 
in a diary indicating that such use occurred 
less than half of the time. He asked for, and 
obtained, corroborative evidence that busi- 
ness discussions had taken place on board, 
He studied a record of who went sailing, and 
saw proof that the entertainment had led to 
production of income. Nevertheless, he dis- 
allowed the deduction. 

Lots of people have boats on Long Island 
Sound, he said, and in most cases they are 
strictly for personal use. The taxpayer's boat 
must also have been largely personal. It was 
too expensive to have been bought primarily 
for business. Did the taxpayer's wife go 
along on the trips? She did? Then it ob- 
viously was personal. The taxpayer argued 
that the presence or absence of a business 
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discussion was the test, not the presence or 
absence of a spouse. The agent pulled out a 
copy of the Internal Revenue Service regula- 
tions (a large volume) and quoted from reg- 
ulation 1.274-2 (e) (4) (b): “Any use of [an 
entertainment] facility (of a type described 
in this subdivision) during one calendar day 
shall be considered to constitute a “day of 
business use’ if the primary use of the fa- 
cility on such day was ordinary and neces- 
sary within the meaning of section 162 or 
212 and the regulations thereunder. For the 
purposes of this subdivision, a facility shall 
be deemed to have been primarily used for 
such purposes on any one calendar day if the 
facility was used for the conduct of a sub- 
stantial and bona fide business discussion (as 
described in paragraph (d)(3)(i) of this 
section) notwithstanding that the facility 
may also have been used on the same day for 
personal or family use by the taxpayer or 
any member of the taxpayer's family not in- 
volving entertainment of others by, or under 
the authority of, the taxpayer.” 

The agent repeatedly quoted the phrase 
„. . . not involving the entertainment of 
others.” Relating it to the earlier part of 
the paragraph, rather than the portion in 
which it occurred, he said it meant that if 
“others” were present at the time the busi- 
ness entertainment took place, the facility 
at that time was not being used for business 
purposes. The fact that this interpretation 
was directly at variance with other regula- 
tions did not disturb him. No amount of 
argument could shake him from this extra- 
ordinary distortion of logic, of the law, and 
of the English language. It developed that 
the agent's personal philosophy was that all 
entertainment was a form of bribery; that 
business should be obtained strictly on its 
merits, so that the IRS really ought to dis- 
allow all entertainment expense. 

It seemed that the taxpayer had no op- 
tion but to bow or go to the prohibitive 
expense of an appeal. Then, when he was 
just about at the end of his tether, the 
agent suddenly reconsidered and allowed the 
expense, 

THE OMBUDSMAN IDEA 


The appeal procedure, spokesmen for the 
commissioner say, is really not very difficult 
or expensive. They claim that the district 
conference, the first step, is just an informal 
discussion, with a friendly, experienced of- 
ficlal—the father image again—who does 
not represent either the government or the 
taxpayer but is seeking pure and objective 
justice, The taxpayer doesn't need profes- 
sional advice, they contend; he is in good 
hands. All this, however, is somehow at 
variance with the experience of most tax- 
payers who go to conference.” They regard 
it as a highly formal, even quasi-judicial 
proceeding, requiring extensive preparation, 
including legal briefs and affidavits; and 
they have little inclination to accept at face 
value the conferee’s detachment and objec- 
tivity. He is, after all, an employee of the 
IRS 


Recently there have been some proposals 
for the creation of tax review boards, con- 
sisting of one or more experienced, well-paid 
specialists, to protect taxpayers from ques- 
tionable rulings by the IRS. There is a kind 
of precedent in the Ombudsman system in 
force in Scandinavian countries and an New 
Zealand. The Ombudsman, is widely re- 
spected individual of national stature, is ap- 
pointed by Parliament to guard aganist in- 
fringement of established rights. Any indi- 
vidual or group may petition him for relief, 
and he has extensive power to provide it. 
He may be removed by Parliament but is 
otherwise wholly independent. In the 
United States, Representative Henry REUSS 
(D., Wisconsin) and Senator CLAIBORNE PELL 
(D., Rhode Island) have proposed a not dis- 
similar plan for an “administrative counsel,” 
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an employee of Congress who would investi- 
gate and seek to correct citizens’ grievances, 
whether against the IRS or any other branch 
of government, when asked to do so by a 
Senator or a Representative. The bill was 
referred to the Rules Committee in Febru- 
ary, 1965, and little has been heard from 
it since, 

More recently, Senators WARREN MAGNUSON 
(D., Washington) and Epwarp Lone (D., Mis- 
sourl) have mapped out a plan for a nation- 
wide system of small-claims tax commission- 
ers, under the aegis of the tax courts, to 
whom citizens could bring disputes with the 
IRS without the expense and formality of 
court procedure. Two commissioners would 
be appointed for each of the eleven regions 
into which the IRS has divided the United 
States. People who could not afford to hire 
legal help would be entitled to go to the com- 
missioner, just as they now can go to small- 
claims court with other kinds of legal dis- 
putes involving amounts up to a few hun- 
dred dollars. 

Commissioners or boards of this type are 
urgently needed, They should exist primarily 
to protect taxpayers’ rights. The IRS could 
be forbidden to appeal their decisions if the 
taxpayer, for his part, also agreed in advance 
to accept the decision as binding. What 
would result would be analogous to binding 
arbitration. 

No doubt there would be snags to be ironed 
out in practice, Safeguards might be needed 
against frivolous use of the boards. A tax- 
payer who appealed to them against the 
decisions of an agent and had his obligations 
to the government affirmed, or even increased, 
might have to assume the costs of the ac- 
tion—the costs, however, being scaled in pro- 
portion to his income, so that the poor could 
afford the risk as easily as the rich. If the 
taxpayer’s obligations were reduced by the 
board, the government ought to be assessed 
for costs, a procedure calculated to inhibit 
arbitrary and ill-founded IRS rulings in the 
first instance, With such revenue the boards 
could be largely self-supporting, and they 
would greatly ease the case load under which 
many tax courts are staggering. (At the end 
of fiscal 1965, 10,765 cases were pending, 
about a two-year backlog.) 

The possibility of a simple and inexpensive 
appeal from a tax audit would do much to 
restore public confidence. Taxpayers who 
lost would be more likely to swallow the judg- 
ment with good grace, less haunted by the 
suspicion of injustice, less determined to get 
their money back, The effect on the attitudes 
and behavior of agents might also be healthy. 
They would be under pressure to be right, as 
opposed to pressure to be tough, If they were 
proved wrong, the government would have 
to pay costs. To a far greater extent than at 
present, prestige and advancement within the 
IRS would logically derive from being infre- 
quently overruled. The balance of bargain- 
ing power between taxpayer and agent dur- 
ing the initial audit would be restored. 

What are involved are some of the text- 
book precepts of American democracy—that 
the government is a government of laws, not 
of men; that no citizen is ever at the mercy 
of an official; that if an official exceeds his 
authority, there must be effective remedies 
available. This is the way the tax system is 
supposed to operate today, but a sizable num- 
ber of American taxpayers doubt it. 

The Legal and Monetary Affairs Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, of which I am 
chairman, is charged with evaluating the 
efficiency and economy of the operations 
of various agencies of the Government, 
including those of the Internal Revenue 
Service. I called Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner Sheldon S. Cohen's attention 
to Mr. Frye's article and asked for his 
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comments. I am delighted to report that 
Commissioner Cohen has assured me that 
TRS is receptive to such criticisms as are 
explicit in Mr. Frye’s article, and is fully 
conscious of the need to assure taxpayers 
that it is IRS policy to deal fairly and 
impartially with them. IRS auditors 
must always be aware that they are re- 
quired to give every taxpayer fair and 
impartial treatment. 

After first fully looking into the cir- 
cumstances discussed by Mr. Frye, Com- 
missioner Cohen wrote to Mr. Max 
Ascoli, editor of the Reporter magazine, 
commenting on some of Mr. Frye's state- 
ments. What seems even more impor- 
tant, the Commissioner expressed pleas- 
ure with Mr. Frye’s concern for the rights 
of small taxpayers. In fact, he so fully 
felt that the article could serve to illus- 
trate to IRS personnel their continuing 
need to be conscious of a good public 
image in dealing with taxpayers that he 
circulated copies of the article to 12,000 
revenue agents. 

Mr. Frye and Commissioner Cohen, to 
my mind, both have performed outstand- 
ing public service in this instance; Mr. 
Frye by his portrayal of his experiences 
with IRS, and Commissioner Cohen by 
taking steps to strengthen the relation- 
ship of fairness between taxpayer and 
tax collector that must dominate all tax 
actions. 

Commissioner Cohen's letter to the 
editor of the Reporter magazine follows: 
Mr. Max ASCOLI, 

Editor, the Reporter, 
460 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. V. 

Dear Mr. Ascort: William R. Frye's ac- 
count of his “ordeal” with the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, in your May 5 issue, has touched 
a nerve in his description of the tax audit 
he received at our hands. 

I am disturbed by the indication that the 
agent in Mr, Frye’s case felt he had to find 
additional tax “in order to justify his time.” 
Mr. Frye’s allegation that we “reopened the 
whole audit and disallowed deductions that 
previously had been fully substantiated” be- 
cause a large refund did not “look good” is 
even more disquieting. 

Confronted with this parody of what a 
tax audit should be, I can only assure Mr. 
Frye and the American taxpayer that this 
does not follow our instructions for the con- 
duct of an audit. We certainly intend, 
therefore, to look into the matter. 

My predecessors and I have pointed out 
again and again that the purpose of an audit 
is to determine the correct tax, not a penny 
more nor a penny less. 

We have proclaimed this policy in a state- 
ment of principles that reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“It is the duty of the Service to (apply 
the law) in a fair and impartial manner, 
with neither a government nor a taxpayer 
point of view. 

“The Service also has the responsibility of 
applying and administering the law in a rea- 
sonable, practical manner. Issues should 
only be raised by examining officers when 
they have merit, never arbitrarily or for 
trading purposes.” 

Moreover, there is no incentive for a Reve- 
nue Agent to piddle away his time pursuing 
trivia or acting as though his life depended 
on finding something wrong in a return. He 
is under quite clear instructions to conduct 
an audit only in enough detail to satisfy 
himself that the taxpayer has reasonably 
discharged his obligations. 
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Unfortunately, Mr. Frye’s article appears 
to be based on conversations with one agent 
and two tax accountants. These hardly seem 
representative of the attitudes of 14,000 
agents and some 80,000 tax practitioners. 
Our efforts to reach the right answers and 
the proper tax are more realistically indi- 
cated by a few statistics. 

Last year, out of 66 million individual in- 
come tax returns, only about 5 percent were 
selected for audit examination. Of the 3.1 
million examined, 1.4 million or 45 percent 
were either accepted with no change or the 
taxpayer's liability was reduced because we 
corrected errors he had made against him- 
self. This latter aspect resulted in refunds 
of $47.1 million which had been overpaid 
by these taxpayers. 

A further indication of our efforts to reach 
the proper tax amount is seen in the results 
of the informal district conferences, the first 
step in appeals procedure. Last year, 15,700 
district conferences were held at the request 
of lower income taxpayers. The net result 
was a reduction of $2.6 million or 28 per- 
cent in the deficiency originally proposed by 
the examiners. 

I think these statistics indicate that the 
IRS gives as well as takes, depending on 
the facts in each case. 

While I am sure Mr. Frye was attempting 
to deal fairly with Revenue Agents in his 
article, I did find his account of the $60,000 
big-spender acquainting our $6,000 neophyte 
with what goes on in the big outside world 
just a little patronizing, not to say unreal. 
First of all, the level of a Revenue Agent, 
who would be assigned the $60,000-type re- 
turn, earns from $9,000 to $14,000 a year, de- 
pending on length of service and experi- 
ence. Secondly, the work of a Revenue Agent 
at any level is hardly such as to breed a class 
of monastics, unacquainted with business 
practices. 

I would like to comment on one other spe- 
cific point. Mr. Frye devotes nearly a column 
and a half to the problem of a man“ who 
had a 23-foot sailboat and deducted half of 
the expenses for entertainment of business 
contacts. He does not say that the whole 
business of “yachts and hunting lodges” was 
one of the major elements of the “expense 
account scandal” on which Congress in 1962 
clearly acted to end abuses. The irony of 
this incident is that Mr. Frye ends up by ad- 
mitting that the “man” was allowed the ex- 
pense. 

With the exceptions I have noted (to which 
I am tempted to add Mr. Frye's account of 
our district conference), I found Mr. Frye's 
article interesting and not, on the whole, un- 
fair. Indeed, his concern for the rights of 
small taxpayers is one which we share. 

You may be interested to know that I in- 
tend to circulate Mr. Frye's piece to our 12,- 
000 Revenue Agents so that they can get a 
graphic picture of how an audit can look 
through a taxpayer’s eyes. Our continuing 
goal is for our agents to conduct themselves 
in a way to enhance voluntary compliance. 
To the extent Mr. Frye’s account alerts our 
people to the consequences of appearing to 
depart from this goal, it will serve a real need, 
and for this we are grateful. 

Sincerely, 
SHELDON S. COHEN, Commissioner. 


FREEMAN TELLS CANDIDATES HOW 
TO COPE WITH THE INFLATION 
ISSUE 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent to address the 

House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 

tend my remarks, and include an article 

from the Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Min- 
nesota Democrats must be grateful today 
that Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman never decided to run for Con- 
gress, for, if he had, and especially if he 
had taken his own advice as to how to 
campaign, the results would have been 
disastrous. 

This morning’s Minneapolis Tribune 
quoted Secretary Freeman as advising 
Democrats running for Congress this 
year to “slip, slide, and duck any ques- 
tion of higher consumer prices if you 
possibly can.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune article further quotes Free- 
man as saying: 


I've been trying to figure out an answer to 
that question for six years. 


The Secretary reportedly had this fur- 
ther advice: 


“Don’t get caught in a debate over higher 
prices between housewives and farmers,” he 
cautioned. “If you do, and have to choose a 
side, take the farmers’ side. 

It's the right side and, besides, housewives 
aren't nearly as well organized.” 

He described as a “complete bunch of non- 
sense,” the controversy over his letter to 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara asking 
the Defense Department to stop buying pork 
several months ago, when farmers were re- 
ceiving 30 cents a pound for hogs at the 
market. 

He indicated that he would take the same 
action again if a similar situation arose. 


Mr. Speaker, we would deeply appre- 
ciate it if Secretary Freeman would 
openly be as honest with America’s con- 
sumers and farmers as he is at closed 
briefings with his fellow politicians. 
[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning 

Tribune, July 29, 1966] 
FREEMAN TELLS CANDIDATES How To Corn 
WITH THE INFLATION ISSUE 


Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman has 
told Democratic Congressional candidates at 
a closed briefing they must overcome deep 
resentment against the Administration in 
farm areas and should avoid discussion of 
inflation. 

“There is a reaction far deeper and more 
bitter than I could ever have anticipated” 
among farmers over recent remarks by Ad- 
ministration officials concerning farm prices,” 
Freeman told the candidates. Farmers 
know what a tremendous minority they are, 
and they are very sensitive.” 

Several weeks ago, President Johnson in- 
dicated that high farm prices were partly 
to blame for the increased cost of living. 
Two days later, Freeman said he was pleased 
to report” that certain farm prices were 
down. 

Both remarks triggered criticism from 
farm-belt Congressmen and farm leaders, 

A Chicago Tribune reporter listened in on 
Freeman's discussions with Congressional 
candidates, after a girl staff member of the 
Democratic National Committee directed him 
into the room for a scheduled “news 
briefing”. 

The reporter was wearing a badge which 
had been issued by press officials, but was 
similar to those worn by the candidates and 
was never checked closely. 

The reporter later learned that the news 
briefings which were to be held in an ad- 
jacent room of a Washington hotel, had been 
canceled. 
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A candidate from Columbus, Ohio told 
Freeman a poll in his district showed that 
the major issue was inflation and he sought 
advice on how to handle questions about the 
increased cost of living. 

“I've been trying to figure out an answer 
to that question for six years,” re- 
plied. “Slip, slide, and duck any question 
of higher consumer prices if you possibly 
can,” 

“Don't get caught in a debate over higher 
prices between housewives and farmers,” he 
cautioned, “If you do, and have to choose a 
side, take the farmers’ side. 

“It's the right side and, besides, housewives 
aren't nearly as well organized.” 

Freeman said farmers get only 40 per cent 
of the dollar that housewives spend for food 
and suggested that candidates could point 
out that housewives pay extra for the luxury 
of ready-made foods, 

“A TV dinner that costs 60 cents at the 
store could be fixed at home for 20 cents,“ 
Freeman said. 

He urged the candidates to emphasize that 
net farm income is at its highest in history. 
“Farm income and farm outlook are better 
under this administration that they have 
been under any other in years,” he said. 

But,“ he warned, “farmers never like to be 
told they are doing all right.” 

Freeman said grain surpluses that were 
such a problem several years ago have dimin- 
ished so much “we may be able to increase 
wheat acreage allotments” this fall. 

He described as a “complete bunch of non- 
sense” the controversy over his letter to De- 
tense Secretary Robert McNamara asking the 
Defense Department to stop buying pork sey- 
eral months ago, when farmers were recelv- 
ing 30 cents a pound for hogs at the market. 

“It didn't affect farm income one bit,“ he 
said. “It was the absolute logical thing to 
do and was consistent with the farmers’ 
interest.” 

He indicated he would take the same ac- 
tion if a similar situation arose again. 


GRAY H. MILLER, BOYS NATION 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I earnestly 
hope that my colleagues in the House 
will share my own great pride in the elec- 
tion of Gray Hampton Miller as presi- 
dent of the American Legion-sponsored 
Boys Nation. 

Gray, a distinguished youngster from 
my district in Houston, Tex., served the 
U.S. House of Representatives as a page 
for many months. And he gives great 
credit to the training and background 
received here with aiding him in being 
elected to the greatest office a boy can 
hold. 

All of us in Houston, and in Texas, 
are proud of the honor he has won, and 
those of us who know him personally 
take pride in the fact that we have long 
seen a brilliant future for Gray. 

A fine scholar, a fine-looking boy with 
a keen sense of humor, it has been my 
pleasure to know Gray’s parents for 
many years. His father, Ray Miller, is 
a distinguished newsman, and is news 
director for KPRC-TV, and their home 
is 10126 Woodwind, Houston, Tex. 
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Gray, who is 17 years old, is entering 
his senior year at Strake Jesuit Prepara- 
tory School in Houston. He has ex- 
pressed to me a keen interest in attend- 
ing the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, 
to forge a career in the merchant fleet 
service. 

The great honor of being elected pres- 
ident of Boys Nation is the second to be 
accorded Gray within a few short weeks. 
As a delegate to the American Legion’s 
Boys State of Texas, he was elected as 
governor of the mythical 51st State, and 
then came on to Washington to win the 
highest honor. 

All of us are deeply proud of this fine 
young man and, on behalf of all the peo- 
ple in the 22d District and in Texas, I 
extend my personal congratulations on 
his achievement. No matter what course 
he charts for himself in the years to 
come, we know he will fulfill his respon- 
sibilities in an able and dedicated man- 
ner, and will continue to reflect credit 
upon himself, and honor upon his friends 
and family. 


A BILL TO PROVIDE NEW TAX 
TREATMENT OF MOVING EX- 
PENSES 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KuNKEL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to permit work- 
ers in both private industry and govern- 
ment to exclude certain reimbursed 
moving expenses from income, for tax 
purposes, and to expand the allowable 
deduction of out-of-pocket expenses. 

The provisions cover those employees 
who move to new job locations but con- 
tinue working for the same employer. 

Present law permits only the so-called 
barebones moving expenses to be ex- 
cluded from income for tax purposes. 
These are the costs of shipping house- 
hold belongings and transportation of 
the employee and his family to the new 
place of residence. 

We all know, however, that many 
other expenses are incurred. We also 
know that practically every transfer is 
wholly or primarily for the benefit and 
at the convenience of the employer. 
Whether these costs are reimbursed—or 
whether they come out of the pocket of 
the employee—they are certainly legiti- 
mate business expenses which should be 
excludable or deductible from income. 

This is the aim of my bill, and I urge 
its passage. 


CALL A HALT TO AIDING THE 
ENEMY 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HARSHA] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain now 
finds his socialistic and labor-oriented 
government in such an economic dilem- 
ma that he is again calling upon Uncle 
Sugar to bail out the British pound. 

I respectfully suggest that before the 
President of the United States gives any 
further assistance whatsoever to Great 
Britain that he extract from the Prime 
Minister an unconditional and unquali- 
fied guarantee that Great Britain will 
immediately cease shipping supplies to 
Communist North Vietnam for use 
against our soldiers there. 

The American taxpayers are fed up 
with bailing out the English pound and 
then having their government sit help- 
lessly by while Great Britain continues 
to ship supplies to the enemy for use 
against our American soldiers, who are 
risking life and limb for the cause of 
freedom in Vietnam. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION CON- 
CERNING U.S. MILITARY PRISON- 
ERS 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, as of this 
date 64 of our colleagues in the House 
have introduced a concurrent resolution 
concerning the treatment of U.S. mili- 
tary personnel held prisoner in Vietnam. 

The purpose of this resolution is to ex- 
press the will of the American people 
through the Congress that all U.S. mili- 
tary personnel held prisoner in Vietnam 
are “prisoners of war” entitled to the 
benefits of the Geneva Conventions; that 
if North Vietnam were to try, execute, or 
punish U.S. military personnel held pris- 
oner it would be a violation of the Gen- 
eva Conventions and established stand- 
ards of international behavior; that such 
action would be a reprehensible offense 
against the peoples of the world and 
would not be in the interest of North 
Vietnam; and that such action could only 
diminish the chance for peace in south- 
east Asia. 

It is important for the Congress to 
speak, to speak with one voice, and to 
speak now. The resolution would be a 
clear expression to the North Vietnamese 
leaders that they can gain nothing from 
such a moye—and have much to lose. 

Mr. Speaker, a considerable measure 
of credit for this initiative rests with our 
colleague from Kansas, Bop ELLSWORTH. 
Although the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Rep] and I were the original spon- 
sors of the resolution, the initial sugges- 
tion for congressional action was Bos 
ELLSWORTH’S. 

As in so many areas the Congress is 
again indebted to Mr. ELLSWORTH for his 
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thoughtful, creative, and effective serv- 
ice. On selective service, on wheat acre- 
age allotments, on Federal revenue shar- 
ing, on the international monetary sys- 
tem—in all these areas and now in 
Vietnam BoB ELLSWORTH has led the way 
for progress. 

Ho Chi Minh has recently suggested 
that the contemplated trials may not be 
held. I would like to think that the in- 
troduction of our resolution helped to 
convince him. If so, much credit must 
go to Bos ELLSWORTH. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO AUTO- 
MATICALLY INCREASE SOCIAL 
SECURITY BENEFITS AS COST OF 
LIVING INCREASES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SMrrR of Iowa). Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN], is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I introduce legislation which would auto- 
matically increase social security bene- 
fits in proportion to increases in the cost 
of living. This concept, which I have 
long supported and advocated, finally 
seems to be gaining the support of more 
and more of my colleagues who have re- 
cently seriously considered the need for 
such a change in social security policy. 

The small percentage increases each 
month in the Consumer Price Index have 
steadily mounted, seriously weakening 
the purchasing power of those retired, 
elderly, and other dependents of social 
security. In essence, this process actu- 
ally decreases the real benefits which 
those on social security have honestly 
paid for and who now deserve to have 
them returned to them. This process 
has been allowed to continue, with con- 
gressional action coming only when ben- 
efits lag far behind actual costs which 
payments were intended to cover. The 
bill I propose today would be designed 
to eliminate mounting inequities; it 
would substitute the ounce of regular 
economic prevention for what has usually 
been emergency cure. 

The ones hardest hit by inflation are 
those with fixed incomes and pensions. 
And those who suffer most are the elderly 
on social security. It is high time some 
consideration was given the problem of 
meeting increasing costs of services on a 
dependent’s fixed income. 

Financing of this program would also 
be automatic. As cost of living increases, 
there is a concomitant increase in reve- 
nue obtained by the Social Security 
Administration. 

Would such an automatic increase 
create a further inflationary push? Not 
any more so than current wage increases. 
If industry can afford to continuously 
give its healthy workers pay increases to 
meet the cost of living, then we should 
return to the elderly, retired, and other 
dependents the real value of what they 
have already paid through direct or in- 
direct contributions to the social secu- 
rity system. The bill would thus relieve 
inequities caused by inflation. Inflation 
can be stopped at its roots, when such 
industrial wage increases exceed recom- 
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mended guidelines. Inflation must not 
be abated at the expense of those who 
can afford it least. 

I urge my colleagues to carefully con- 
sider this automatic increase concept, 
which I hope will allow the social security 
benefits to pay, in real buying power, 
what dependents have already paid for. 


TRI-CONTINENTAL CONFERENCE: 
FOURTH CONGRESS OF LATIN 
AMERICAN STUDENTS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in state- 
ments to the House on April 20, May 25, 
and July 12, 1966, I commented at some 
length on the much publicized Tri-Con- 
tinental Conference held in Havana in 
January of this year and attended by 
representatives of the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, and the plans 
of that conference for increased activi- 
ties through infiltration, subversion, and 
guerrilla warfare by students trained in 
Castro’s Cuba. 

In Panama, we have already seen the 
results in the form of bloody student 
riots that were featured by loss of life 
and large destruction of property in that 
country and which required the use of 
the Panamanian National Guard to re- 
store law and order. We have also seen 
that the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
has been made an objective for foment- 
ing a so-called war of national liberation. 

The latest information from Cuba is 
that from July 29 to August 9 there will 
be a Fourth American Congress of Stu- 
dents at Havana, with 27 Latin Ameri- 
can delegations present and Puerto Rican 
Communists playing a major role. 

Because such activities will inevitably 
have a bearing on the Panama Canal, 
which is the main target in the long- 
range program for Hemispheric assault 
by Red power, I quote the pertinent sec- 
tion of a recent Latin American Report 
published by the Citizens Committee for 
a Free Cuba of Miami, Fla., as part of 
my remarks. If the situation thus pre- 
sented were in the reverse and if in the 
Soviet or any of its satellite countries, 
there was permitted an assemblage with 
representatives from the free world com- 
mitted to the task of freeing satellites 
from the Red yoke, such agents would 
be stood up against a wall and shot. If 
delegates from the United States and 
Puerto Rico attending the indicated 
Cuban convention do not suffer any sort 
of punishment at home for their 
recreancy, then we can expect an ever- 
increasing resurgence of communistic 
revolutionary activities both in the 
United States and Puerto Rico. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
a matter of wonder that communistic 
power flourishes in the free nations while 
in Red lands all efforts in behalf of free- 
dom are ruthlessly suppressed. 
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The indicated report follows: 
[From the Latin America Report, Washing- 
ton, D.C., July 11, 1966] 
HAVANA SCHEDULES CONFERENCE ON STUDENT 
SUBVERSION 


Havana will host a “student” conference 
on subversion. From July 29 to August 9, 
youths from all over Latin America will at- 
tend the “Fourth Latin American Congress 
of Students.” It is expected that the United 
States will be represented by delegates from 
the New Left” or perhaps by openly-declared 
Communists. 

The event is an extension of the tri-con- 
tinental conference of Havana (See The 
Havana Conference,” Vol. 4, No. 7, April 4, 
1966). 

The Fourth Latin American Congress of 
Students is supported by the Communist In- 
ternational Union of Students which has re- 
cently established affiliates throughout Latin 
America. Reports from Havana state that 27 
Latin American delegations will be present. 

The theme of the Fourth Congress is taken 
from the final resolution of the tri-conti- 
nental conference, stating that “the role of 
the students in the fight for independence, 
and self-determination of the peoples, against 
imperialism, colonialism and neocolonialism 
is in solidarity with the people who are in 
the fight.“ In other words, students are now 
to be brought into the central organization 
of subversion in Havana and charged with 
specific duties in support of that subversion. 

Puerto Rico is to assume a major role at 
the Congress. Silvio Silva, a Puerto Rican, 
has been given the post of Vice President of 
the International Union of Students, He also 
is on the preparatory committee of the up- 
coming Havana Congress. 

The meeting to be held in Havana repre- 
sents a major effort of the Communists for 
an even more concerted campaign than it has 
been carrying out in the past to penetrate in- 
tellectual circles in the hemisphere. 


A CHANCE TO AID OUR IMPRISONED 
FIGHTING MEN 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Wo.LFF] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
a story on the front page of the New York 
Times revealed thru Abba Schwartz, 
formerly with the State Department’s 
Bureau of Consular and Security Affairs, 
that private, clandestine talks with vari- 
ous international Red Cross units could 
possibly be a prelude to direct talks on 
the subject of guarantees of humane 
treatment of American boys now captives 
of the Vietcong and the North Viet- 
namese. 

Those Americans who have given so 
much and now lie in some dank prison 
camp deserve every effort we can employ 
to safeguard their lives and their well- 
being. 

The Times story included an obscure 
paragraph toward the end that is a clue 
to an obstacle that prevents these talks 
from becoming a reality and the safety 
of our men a fact: 

The main problem to be resolved... is 
which nation or groups should be invited. 
One possibility would be to invite all signa- 
tories of the 1949 Geneva Conference on 
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prisoners, but this would exclude the National 
Liberation Front, An alternative would be 
to inyite all parties to the conflict, but this 
would raise the problem of American objec- 
tions to Vietcong representation. 


Here then is a chance to part the Bam- 
boo Curtain. Perhaps ultimately it could 
be the beginning of enlarged negotia- 
tions that could lead to peace. 

We have often said that we will sit 
down any time, any place, to talk peace. 

Well, our men in the dark huts deserve 
the enlightened thinking of our leaders. 

Vietcong participation in talks has al- 
ways been one of the major stumbling 
blocks to ending the conflict in Vietnam. 
I long have urged that all parties to the 
war including the Vietcong be peace table 
participants. 

In reality, how can we expect to 
achieve a binding agreement without the 
presence of one of the major partici- 
pants? What if decisions are made and 
those absent refuse to go along and con- 
tinue fighting? We will have achieved 
little, but more talk. 

Although they were our enemies, we sat 
down with the Japanese, the Germans, 
and the North Koreans. 

We are playing games with the lives 
and security of American service men if 
we refuse to sit down to discuss the wel- 
fare of American boys in the hands of 
the enemy. 

We must move to implement these dis- 
cussions now—and not let another day of 
growing despair pass for American youth 
in foreign prison camps. 

Let us not miss this opportunity. 


A CRUSADE OF GOOD WILL BY 
34 TEXANS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, part fun, 
part work, part study—this describes a 
constructive enterprise by 34 Texans who 
traveled thousands of miles to make a 
gift of their vacation time to help a small 
church located in the north country of 
New York State. It is well worth the 
time of this House to read the following 
account, published in the Plattsburgh 
Press-Republican of July 23, 1966, an 
item that would probably otherwise be 
generally passed over in a world accus- 
tomed to daily newspaper stories of youth 
riots, street battles, and dissension. 
However, this, too, merits attention, and 
although the group in this instance is 
from my own church, the First Baptist 
Church of Texarkana, I take pride in not- 
ing that the Teen-Stitute movement is 
not restricted to any denomination—it is 
in fact open to all who have the courage 
to cast good deeds at their fellow men. 
THIRTY-FOUR From Texas Come 4,000 MILES 

To Ar Orry CHURCH 


The day begins with breakfast for 34. 
That's dozen upon dozen of eggs, gallons 
of coffee and loaves of toast. 
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Then down to business. Girls busily clean 
up after the big breakfast and set about a 
multitude of other tasks as the boys go out- 
side and get right to work. 

This is how the day begins for the 34 
Texans who arrived here for a week of build- 
ing and teaching at Champlain Valley Baptist 
Church. 

From the First Baptist Church of Tex- 
arkana (“Texas-side of the border,” they 
brag) the group includes 21 young people of 
senior high school and college backgrounds. 

The Texarkana Church is responsible for 
organizing the CV Baptist Church which 
started in 1960, They also had as a “Pioneer 
Mission” the First Baptist Church of South 
Burlington, Vt., the only Southern Baptist 
church in the State of Vermont, 

They arrived Tuesday by bus to give a 
helping hand to the Plattsburgh church, 

This morning they can be found tearing 
down an old frame building or pouring ce- 
ment sidewalks or leveling ground for a new 
parking lot. 

Sweaty, grimy, hot and tired after a hard 
day's work, these same young people will get 
into their best clothes for study classes this 
evening. 

They are here to teach youresters of all 
ages but their pride and joy“ M a Teen- 
Stitute“ for young people, ages 14 to 24. 

This is a panel discussion type program 
augmented by slides and text planaed to aid 
young people in “coming to grips” with the 
problems imposed upon them by modern 
society. 

And it is not restrictive to Baptists—or 
Protestants. The Rev. Marvin Simpson has 
invited interested young people from all de- 
nominations, from all over the entire area, to 
participate in Teen-Stitute. 

From 7 to 9 p.m., the young people give of 
themselves to their programs—for people of 
a town, a community, a part of the country 
many will never again see. 

It's a 4,000-mile round trip these peop 
have made to bring their aid to the small 
church on Route 22 in South Plattsburgh. 

It is several thousands of dollars donated 
by people who have never seen Plattsburgh— 
who have no family or acquaintances here. 

But they have friends. For, by sending 
such a goodwill emissary as this group of 
teenagers they have drawn a small New York 
city and a small Texas town closer together. 
Work, PLAY AND TEEN-STITUTE FOR TEXAN 

Yours 
(By Larry Payton) 

Members of the Champlain Valley Baptist 
Church this week greeted 34 visiting Texans 
of the First Baptist Church of Texarkana. 

Primarily made up of young people, ages 
17 to 22, the group made the trip to Platts- 
burgh to aid in church construction proj- 
ects and to conduct mission study groups for 
youngsters and church leaders. 

The local church was first established in 
1960 as a “Pioneer Mission” of the 2,500- 
member Texas congregation. 

The Plattsburgh church is one of three 
missions the Texarkana congregation has 
initiated. Another is the First Baptist 
Church of South Burlington, Vt. The third 
is in Nebraska. 

The Rev. Marvin Simpson, pastor of CV 
Baptist Church, said an Air Base sergeant, 
Ervin Carson, organized the Plattsburgh 
church. He had been a member of the Tex- 
arkana church prior to transferring here. 

The 21 young people and their adult super- 
visors will aid in tearing down an old build- 
ing, clearing the site and constructing a park- 
ing lot, installing almost 200 feet of concrete 
sidewalk and doing exterior painting of the 
new church building. 

The money for these projects comes from 
the Texarkana group also and takes nothing 
from the local church’s funds. 
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“Thousands of dollars,” said Dr. William 
Shields, coordinator of the excursion, “have 
been donated by individual contributors of 
our home church which supplies the bus and 
our food.” For sightseeing and their motel 
rooms, he pointed out, each of the youngsters 
chipped in $15. 

He said the young people did this so they 
could take a sightseeing trip to New York 
City afterwards without using the donors’ 
money. 

Emphasis of the program is on youth. 

The young people will conduct a census for 
the church of the neighboring towns and will 
lead study groups for all denominations of 
area children and young people. 

Many of the adults on the trip will teach 
area church workers how to instruct their 
classes. Joe Parks instructs adult workers 
in a course titled “Preparing to teach the 
Bible.“ Mrs. Earl Oxford teaches the young 
people and intermediate workers. In addi- 
tion, instruction is provided for junior and 
primary and nursery workers. 

But the highlight of the study groups is 
“Teen-Stitute.” 

The young people themselves conduct this 
discussion program in a seminar-type format. 
Open to everyone age 13 to 24, it deals with 
the problems young people face in this day 
and age. Topics such as “First Date” and 
“When do I Date?" are among the many 
items to be discussed. 

“How it works,” said Teen-Stitute Super- 
visor Jack Brewer, minister of youth at the 
Texarkana church, “is similar to a panel 
discussion, 

“First, someone raises a problem or ques- 
tion. The young people—ours and your 
own—liscuss it thoroughly, then arrive at a 
consensus of opinion or a resolution. 

“We hope to be able to keep from leaving 
any topic ‘up in the air’ after discussion, 
Rather, we hope to be able to come up with 
some concrete solutions or at least, sugges- 
tions to minimize the problem areas,” he 
expꝛalned. 

The teen-agers take the Teen-Stitute 
seriously. Some of their sober topics in- 
clude, “Conduct on a Date,” “Is It Love?” 
“Trying To Be Popular,” “Going Steady,” and 
“When Should I Marry?” 

Besides Teen-Stitute, there will be study 
groups for other children in different age 
groups, 

Nursery facilities run by two of the girls 
and an adult is available for children ages 
one to three. 

The teens will teach a study course for 
pre-schoolers, ages four and five; for pri- 
maries, ages six to eight; and a Bible study 
course for juniors, ages nine to 12, which will 
be separated into a boys’ division and girls’ 
division. 

All the study courses including the in- 
structor class and the Teen-Stitute get under 
way at a formal half-hour fellowship meeting, 
conducted for all at 8:30 p.m. 

The young people will be in the area 
through Sunday. Saturday and Sunday, 
however, will be devoted to a “Youth Retreat“ 
with the Texans, Plattsburgh youth and 
youth from the So. Burlington Baptist 
Church. 

This is a two-day camp-out affair, followed 
by more building work and study classes 
Monday and Tuesday. 

The group began the trip July 16 by char- 
tered bus, for the most part camping out or 
sleeping right on the coach. They were put 
up overnight, however, in homes of members 
of the First Baptist Church of St. John’s in 
St. Louis. 

During a stopover in Leamington, Ontario, 
Canada, the young people conducted the en- 
tire Sunday evening services of the First 
Baptist Church there. 

The group is living in church buildings 
here, the men sleeping in the basement of the 
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new church and the women in the old house, 
soon to be torn down. 

The basement resembles an army open-bay 
barracks as the men have set up cots along 
the one long room and live out of suitcases. 
The women have mattresses covering almost 
all of the upstairs floor of the old building. 

They will leave for New York City Wednes- 
day for a sightseeing stopover before going 
home, 

Afterwards, they will stop in Washington, 
D.C., for dinner at the Sam Rayburn Me- 
morial Building and a tour of the White 
House, Then they move on by way of Shen- 
andoah National Park, Va., and Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, Tenn., to 
Texarkana, 

Sponsors in the mission endeavor are Dr. 
and Mrs. Shields, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Arnold, 
Joe Parks, Jack Brewer, Bill Shields, Mitzi 
Whitten, Martha Shields, Mr. and Mrs, Tom 
Whitten and Mrs, Earl Oxford. 

The young people are Carol Trigg, Pat 
Freeman, Shirley DeLoach, Claude Bookout, 
Tim Eatman, Vicki Langston, Brenda Jones, 
Hugh Campbell, Jack Allensworth, Rick 
Frame, Nancy White, Betsy Shields, Dennis 
Landreaux, Jenny Cornella, Connie Owens, 
Mary Lou Herrerra, Charlotte Oxford, Glenda 
Gibson, Larry Oxford, Mortitia Casey and 
Lola Kay Simmons. 


A NEW SYSTEM TO AID CARDIAC 
PATIENTS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dappario] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s news includes the disclosure of a 
new system for monitoring and analyz- 
ing the condition of cardiac patients 
between a hospital in my district and a 
medical center here in Washington. 

At a Boston medical conference yes- 
terday this system was described by an 
official of the U.S. Public Health Service 
and it heralds, perhaps, a new era in 
which the developments of modern tech- 
nology can be put to use to safeguard 
the well-being of many more persons 
than could be assured in the past. 

The project involves primarily the 
transmission of electrocardiograms to 
computers which will analyze the signal 
and return the analysis in a matter of 
some 15 seconds. 

The development of the project to this 
exciting point is a result primarily of 
the initiatives of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. However, during the past year 
and a half, advancement of this remote 
recording and handling of medical data 
has been assisted, through some funding 
and consultation, by doctors in NASA’s 
space medicine program who are seek- 
ing to learn more about monitoring 
voluminous data in real time on a con- 
tinuing basis as such relates to the 
manned space flight program. 

This is an excellent example—one of 
many—of how the furtherance of NASA 
research and development objectives 
assists other worthwhile societal objec- 
tives. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit 
for the Recor a news dispatch on this 
subject which appeared in today’s New 
York Times. 


[From the New York Times, July 28, 1966] 


COMPUTER To Am Heart DIAGNOSES—HART- 
FORD HosprraL WILL Use PHONE LINK TO 
WASHINGTON FOR Irs EMERGENCY CASES— 
ANALYSIS IN 15 SECONDS—METHOD To BE 
EXTENDED TO OTHER MEDICAL TESTS—WIDE 
UTILIZATION Is PREDICTED 


(By Harold M. Schmeck, Jr.) 


Boston, July 27,—Emergency patients in 
a hospital in New England will have their 
heart conditions analyzed almost instantly 
in Washington, in a project that is to begin 
in about a month. 

Each patient’s electrocardiogram will get 
sent by telephone line from the bedside to 
a computer in Washington. The computer 
will analyze the signal and send its analysis 
back to the hospital in 15 seconds. 

The project is an early phase of develop- 
ments that may change the whole course of 
American medicine, a leader of the Govern- 
ment-sponsored program said here today. 

Within the relatively near future, he en- 
visages regional data centers to which any 
participating doctor, small hospital, or nurs- 
ing home can have direct access by telephone 
line. 

An electrocardiogram is a recording of the 
electrical activity of a person’s heart. It 
gives the doctor much information on a pa- 
tient's heart abnormalities and disease state. 
In a sense the long-distance analysis is akin 
to bringing a heart specialist to each pa- 
tient’s beside. 


LINK TO FIELD STATION 


Long-distance projects in electrocardio- 
gram analysis were described here today by 
Dr. Cesar Caceres, chief of the instrumenta- 
tion field station of the United States Public 
Health Services heart disease control pro- 
gram. 

He said many other medical tests could be 
handled in much the same way at long dis- 
tance. The computer need not be extraor- 
dinarily sophisticated, he said. For each re- 
gion it would probably be placed in an exist- 
ing major hospital. 

The long-distance analysis of electrocar- 
diograms has already been tested on a non- 
emergency basis, Dr. Caceres said. Emer- 
gency use of the method will begin soon, 
probably before September, in a project link- 
ing the emergency unit of the Hartford Hos- 
pital with the Public Health Service field 
station on the George Washington University 
campus in Washington. 

Dr. Caceres, a widely known expert in the 
remote recording and handling data, spoke 
at an international scientific symposium here 
sponsored by the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Medical Instrumentation, 


OUT-PATIENTS TEST 


For the last year, electrocardiogram data 
have been sent from the hospital’s out-pa- 
tient department to the field station, he said. 
Data on about 30 patients have been han- 
died each day with only a 15-second lag be- 
tween the recording and the return of the 
analysis to the hospital. Other short-term 
projects have also confirmed that the method 
works. Another test is planned to demon- 
strate that the same data exchange can even 
span oceans reliably. 

Another project in Washington this fall 
will use the same sort of arrangement to 
monitor gravely ill patients in intensive care 
units of the hospital. The computer's quick 
response will warn nurses and doctors if a 
patient begins to develop danger signs. 

Speaking with reporters after his presenta- 
tion to the symposium today, Dr. Caceres said 
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the current projects were the outgrowth of 
eight years of research. 


ENGLAND CONTINUES CUBAN 
SHIPPING 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Rocers] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have again checked with the Maritime 
Administration in regard to the present 
shipping policies of our allies to Cuba 
and have come across a continually dis- 
appointing bit of information. 

England continues to lead all free 
world nations in shipping to Cuba. This 
against the interest of the people of the 
United States and against the principles 
of all nations in the hemisphere. 

I think the fact is extremely timely 
since Prime Minister Wilson is visiting us 
today and I feel that this fact should 
enter into discussion between the Prime 
Minister and the President. 

I would hope that the President em- 
phasizes the fact that in continuing this 
policy of supplying Cuba with foods, 
England is serving as the lifeline to the 
only Communist country in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

For the past 3 years English ships have 
accounted for more than double the 
amount of any U.S. ally in Cuban ship- 
ping. At least 50 percent of all free world 
ae to Cuba has come via British ship- 
ping. 

And again the trend is evident in the 
first 6 months of this year. Through 
June, 200 ships flying free world flags 
have visited Cuba and of those 129 have 
flown the British flag. 

I would hope that the Prime Minister 
would reconsider the actions taken by 
England, traditionally our closest ally 
in peace and war, in supplying an enemy 
of the free world with goods. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
REINECKE), for 5 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. REINECKE) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCartuy) to revise and 
extend their remarks, and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CoHELAN. 

Mr. SCHEUER. 

Mr. McVIcKEr. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 


journed until Monday, August 1, 1966, at’ 


12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


2600. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to improve the aids to 
navigation services of the Coast Guard, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 51. A bill 
to provide for the establishment of the Indi- 
ana Dunes National Lakeshore, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1782). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10747. A bill to pro- 
vide for the disposition of funds appropri- 
ated to pay a judgment in favor of the 
Duwamish Tribe of Indians in Indian Claims 
Commission docket No. 109, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1783). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 9976. A 
bill to amend the act of September 2, 1964; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1784). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 15510. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to hold prepayments made to the Sec- 
retary by insured loan borrowers and trans- 
mit them to the holder of the note in in- 
stallments as they become due (Rept. No. 
1785). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 16340. A bill to 
prohibit picketing in the District of Colum- 


bia within 500 feet of any church, and for 


other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1786). Referred to the House Calendar. 
Mr, COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 13361. A bill to establish a coopera- 
tive Federal-State child nutrition program 
under the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1787). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 16688. A bill to prohibit desecration 
of the flag; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 16689. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 16690. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to provide for a secret ballot vote 
after an emergency board report to determine 
the wishes of the employees with respect to 
acceptance of the carrier’s last offer; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 16691. A bill to amend section 704 of 
title 18, United States Code, to prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, wearing, or reproduction 
of military insignia; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R.16692. A bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CURTIN: 

H.R. 16693. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from 
domestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 16694. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16695. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 16696. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide city delivery mail 
service on a door delivery service basis for 
postal patrons receiving curbside delivery 
service who qualify for door delivery service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 16697. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize, under certain con- 
ditions, travel and transportation allowances 
for members of the uniformed services in 
connection with emergency leave, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. LOVE: 

H.R. 16698. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to conduct a special educational 
training and physical rehabilitation program 
for persons with educational or physical de- 
ficiencies to enable them to serve effectively 
in the armed forces; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 16699. A bill to provide additional as- 
sistance for areas suffering a major disaster; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 16700. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 16701. A bill to amend section 2(3), 
section 8c(2), and section 8c(6)(I) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
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1937, as amended; to the Committee on Agri-. 
culture. 
By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 16702. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize, under certain con- 
ditions, travel and transportation allowances 
for members of the uniformed services in 
connection with emergency leave, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 16703. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in the annuities and pen- 
sions (and lump-sum payments) which are 
payable thereunder; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16704. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, STALBAUM: 

H.R. 16705. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of monthly benefits payable thereunder, to 
raise the wage base, to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in such benefits, to increase 
the amount of the benefits payable to wid- 
ows, to provide for contributions to social 
security trust funds from the general reve- 
nues, to otherwise extend and improve the 
insurance system established by such title, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 16706. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, with respect to use of the mails 
to obtain money or property under false rep- 
resentations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WHITE of Idaho: 

H.R. 16707. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from do- 
mestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 16708. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create the 
Federal Maritime Administration and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 16709. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 16710. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16711. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committe on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 16712. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the benefits payable thereunder, 
and to provide that any such increases shall 
not be considered as income for purposes of 
determining eligibility for pension under title 
38 of the United States Code (veterans’ bene- 
fits); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R, 16713. A bill to authorize the pay- 
ment of an allowance not to exceed $10 per 
day to employees assigned to duty at the 
Shellfish Research Center, Dauphin Island, 
Ala., and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 16714. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 16715. A bill to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H.R. 16716. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses, to ex- 
pand the deduction for moving expenses in 
eertain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H.R. 16717. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the benefits payable thereunder, 
and to provide that any such increases shall 
not be considered as income for purposes of 
determining eligibility for pension under title 
38 of the United States Code (veterans’ bene- 
fits); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McVICKER: 

H.R. 16718. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by pro- 
viding for an adequate supply of lead and 
zinc for consumption in the United States 
from domestic and foreign sources, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 16719. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the benefits payable thereunder, 
and to provide that any such increases shall 
not be considered as income for purposes of 
determining eligibility for pension under 
title 38 of the United States Code (veterans’ 
benefits); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 16720. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide city delivery mail 
service on a door delivery service basis for 
postal patrons receiving curbside delivery 
service who qualify for door delivery serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. J. Res. 1245. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Commission To Investigate the In- 
crease in Law Violation, To Determine the 
Causes and Fix Responsibility for the Break- 
down in Law Enforcement, With the Result- 
ing Destruction of Life and Property, to 
recommend corrective legislation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H. J. Res. 1246. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the week of 
August 7 through August 13, 1966, as Pro- 
fessional Photography Week; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

H. J. Res. 1247. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 14, 1966, as National 
Measurement Standards Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. Con. Res, 936. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 937. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, FARBSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res, 938. Concurrent resolution re- 

lating to U.S. military personnel held cap- 
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tive in Vietnam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
By Mr. KEITH: 

H. Con. Res. 939. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held cap- 
tive in Vietnam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 940. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PUCINSKEI: 

H. Con, Res. 941. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Internal Revenue Service relating to elimina- 
tion of tax-deductible educational expenses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYS (by request): 

H. Res. 946. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House Report 
No. 1568 of the 89th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Res. 947. Resolution expressing concern 
for prisoners of war in Vietnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 16721. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Stephen Valeriote; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 16722. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Giglio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16723. A bill for the relief of Carmine 
Pennella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 16724. A bill for the relief of Nino 
Ramunno; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R, 16725. A bill for the relief of Nellie 
White; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XII, 


419. Mr. MOORE presented a petition of 
the 48th Annual Department Convention of 
the American Legion, Department of West 
Virginia, held in Parkersburg, W. Va., urging 
defeat of House Resolution 11934, which was 
referred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


SENATE 
Frinay, Jury 29, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
jan, and was called to order by the 
Acting President pro tempore (Mr. MET- 
CALF). 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, minister, Capi- 
tol Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Gracious God, we are told in the Bible 
that by grace we are saved through faith, 
it is not ourselves, it is the gift of God. 

We are thankful that there is that 
grace, the undeserved favor of God, for 
all men. We are unworthy in that we 
sin against Thee through ignoring Thee. 
We sin against our fellow men, and thus 
we have problems of race, crime, pov- 
erty, and war as we see nations rising 
up against nations. 
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Yet there is grace. It is the gift of 
the favor of God. Help us to receive 
it. We need that gift for the world’s ills 
and darkness. 

Be with this session of the U.S. Senate. 
Guide and protect our President. Min- 
ister to the needs of our men in uniform. 
Make all of us worthy citizens, we pray 
in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
July 28, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 28, 1966, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 822) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain public land in Wyo- 
ming to Clara Dozier Wire. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


H.R. 12389, An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the de- 
velopment of the Arkansas Post National 
Memorial; and 

H.R. 15225. An act to amend section 15a 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933 to increase the amount of bonds which 
may be issued by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

REPORT ON EXEMPTIONS FROM THE ANTITRUST 
Laws 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on ex- 
emptions from the antitrust laws to assist in 
safeguarding the balance-of-payments po- 
sition of the United States, dated July 1, 
1966 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 281 AND 344 oF 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY AcT 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend sections 281 and 344 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to eliminate the 
statutory prescription of fees, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
AMENDMENT OF SECTION 704 oF TITLE 18, 

UNITED STATES CODE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend section 704 of title 18, 
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United States Code, to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, wearing, or reproduction of 
military insignia (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3080. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
to increase the special revenue bond bor- 
rowing authority, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1421); and 

H.R. 13298. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam in order to authorize the leg- 
islature thereof to provide by law for the 
election of its members from election dis- 
tricts (Rept. No. 1420). 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 14875. An act to amend section 1035 
of title 10, United States Code, and other 
laws, to authorize members of the uniformed 
services who are on duty outside the United 
States or its possessions to deposit their 
savings with a uniformed service, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1422). 

By Mr. INOUYE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments: 

H.R. 7327. An act to repeal section 7043 
of title 10, United States Code (Rept. No. 
1423). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3673. A bill to provide an equitable sys- 
tem for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brewster when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 3674. A bill for the relief of Chun Moon 

Hee (Hi); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and the Sub- 
committee on Small Business of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
were authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Ervin, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
PETA during the session of the Senate 

ay. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 

by unanimous consent, statements dur- 

ing the transaction of routine morning 


business were ordered limited to 3 min- 
utes. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF COMPENSATION 
OF WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, one 
of the most neglected segments of the la- 
bor force is the Government blue-collar 
employees. While the white-collar work- 
ers are covered by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the many thousands of Govern- 
ment janitors, construction workers, por- 
ters, and so forth, are not so fortunate. 

There is an existing wage authority 
which is responsible for these employees. 
But a new wage board is urgently 
needed, one which would be empowered 
to set uniform standards and be more 
responsive to the workers’ needs. I am 
introducing, for appropriate reference, 
a bill which would set up such a wage 
board. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Recor at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3673) to provide an equita- 
ble system for fixing and adjusting the 
rates of compensation of wage board em- 
ployees, introduced by Mr. BREWSTER, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

S. 3673 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Wage Board Rate 
Determination and Adjustment Act of 1966”. 

TITLE I—DECLARATION OF POLICY 

The purpose of this Act is to establish in 
the Government of the United States and of 
the District of Columbia a uniform system 
of determining and adjusting the rates of 
basic compensation of employees in recog- 
nized trades and crafts, or other skilled me- 
chanical crafts, or in unskilled, semiskilled, 
or skilled manual-labor occupations, and 
other employees, including foremen and su- 
pervisors, in positions having trade, craft, or 
labor experience and knowledge as the 
paramount requirement. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress that the wage system herein pro- 
vided shall 

(1) have for its objective the provision 
and maintenance of like pay for like work 
for all employees who are working under 
similar conditions of employment in all de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment excepting those enumerated in sec- 
tion 202; 

(2) be so developed and maintained that 
it will attract and retain qualified workers 
by the payment of rates which are fair to 
employees and beneficial to the employing 
agency; 

(3) provide relative differences in pay only 
where there are substantial or recognizable 
differences in duties, responsibilities, or qual- 
ifications among positions; 

(4) permit the maintenance of a level of 
rates of pay in line with prevailing levels for 
comparable work within a survey area. 


TTLE II—COVERAGE AND EXEMPTIONS 

Sec. 201. (a) For the purposes of this Act, 
the term “department” includes (1) the ex- 
ecutive departments, (2) the independent 
establishments and agencies in the Executive 
Branch, including corporations wholly owned 
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by the United States and (3) the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia, 

(b) Subject to the exemptions specified in 
section 202, this Act shall apply to all wage 
board positions in or under the departments. 

Sec. 202. This Act shall not apply to 

(1) the fleld service of the Post Office 
Department; 
employees in the legislative branch; 
the Tennessee Valley Authority; 
the Atomic Energy Commission; 
the Central Intelligence Agency; 
the Panama Railroad Company; 
employees none or only part of whose 
compensation is paid from appropriated 
funds of the United States; 

(8) the Alaska Railroad; 

(9) to those Departments, Agencies and 
components thereof where the present prac- 
tice of wage setting process through negoti- 
ated agreements, 


TITLE III— FEDERAL DEPARTMENTAL WAGE BOARD 


Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby established a 
board, to be known as the “Federal Depart- 
mental Wage Board” (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Wage Board”) which shall be com- 
posed of five members appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor and serving for terms of three 
years each, two of whom shall be appointed 
as the representatives of bona fide employee 
organizations having substantial member- 
ship in the Federal civil service. The Wage 
Board shall report directly to the Secretary 
of Labor, and shall designate one of its mem- 
bers as chairman, 

(b) Within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Departmental Wage Board there shall be 
established wage review committees with 
equal representation of leading Federal de- 
partments or agencies, and leading labor or- 
ganizations, not to exceed three members 
each. These committees will adjudicate ap- 
peals from disputes arising in the field and 
referred to the Wage Board for determina- 
tion, These committees will make final de- 
termination of wage rates and will so instruct 
the appropriate department or agency head 
of their decision. Any appeals by depart- 
ments or agencies from such decisions will 
be referred to the Federal Departmental 
Wage Board for final adjudication. 

Sec. 302. There shall be established an 
Employee Advisory Committee, designated by 
the Secretary of Labor, the membership of 
which shall not exceed eleven and shall con- 
sist of a chairman appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, three members representing 
the departments, three members selected 
from employees holding nonsupervisory wage 
board positions in the departments, and four 
members representing bona fide employee 
organizations. 

Sec. 303. It shall be the function of the 
Wage Board to develop and maintain a uni- 
form system of determining and adjusting 
rates of basic compensation of employees in 
recognized trades and crafts, or other skilled 
mechanical crafts, or in unskilled, semi- 
skilled, or skilled manual-labor occupations, 
as well as other employees in positions hav- 
ing trade, craft, or labor experience and 
knowledge as the principal requirement, in- 
cluding foreman and supervisors of persons 
occupying such positions. The Wage Board 
shall be responsible for the determination 
of wage principles and methods and proce- 
dures in the operation of a wage rate system. 

Src. 304. The Wage Board shall be pro- 
vided with a staff of wage specialists and 
such other technicians and clerical assist- 
ance as may be necessary to perform its 
duties. The staff thus provided shall assist 
the Wage Board in developing plans and pro- 
grams necessary to the fulfillment of its 
functions. 


TITLE VI—THE FEDERAL WAGE PLAN 
Part 1—Job analysis and evaluation 


Sec. 401. For the purposes of this Act, 
the term 
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(1) position“ means the work, consisting 
of the duties and responsibilities, assignable 
to a wage board employee; 

(2) “grade” includes all positions which, 
although differing in kind or subject-matter 
of work, are sufficiently equivalent in level 
of difficulty and responsibilities, as well as 
level or qualification requirements, to war- 
rant their inclusion within one range of rates 
of basic compensation as specified in title V. 

Sec. 402. Each position shall be placed in 
its appropriate class and grade based upon 
an evaluation by the department or agency 
concerned and consistent with Wage Board 
classification standards prescribed by the 
Wage Board. In the absence of prescribed 
standards, a grade determination will be 
made based upon comparison with standards 
of a sufficiently similar occupation to war- 
rant application, 

Sec. 402. (b) Any employee or employees 
affected or any department may request at 
any time that the Wage Board exercise its 
authority to fix the class, grade, and pay 
rate of any position or positions. The Wage 
Board shall act upon such request, and the 
Board decision shall be final and binding 
upon all parties concerned. 

Sec. 403. The Wage Board shall, with the 
advice of the departments, prepare stand- 
ards for placing positions in their proper 
grades. The Wage Board is authorized to 
investigate the duties, responsibilities, and 
qualification requirements of positions as it 
deems necessary for the development and 
maintenance of proper standards. At the 
request of the Wage Board, the departments 
shall supply information for and cooperate 
in the preparation of such standards. The 
standards shall be published in such form 
as the Wage Board may determine and shall 
be maintained in relation to the current job 
content of Wage Board positions in the de- 
partments, After consultation with the de- 
partments, the Wage Board may revise, 
supplement, or abolish existing standards, 
or prepare new standards. 

Sec. 404. The Wage Board shall develop 
a job evaluation plan for the purpose of de- 
termining the relative value of the duties, 
responsibilities, and qualification require- 
ments of each Wage Board position. In 
developing such plan, the Wage Board shall 
select for nonsupervisory positions not fewer 
than fifty benchmark positions so selected 
as to afford a cross section of common jobs 
of varying kinds and levels of work. An 
appropriate group of supervisory benchmark 
positions also shall be selected. These bench- 
mark positions shall be assigned to appro- 
priate grades of the nonsupervisory or super- 
visory schedules provided in title V of this 
Act, in accordance with their relative skills, 
responsibility, effort, and working conditions. 
Other positions shall then be graded in rela- 
tion to these benchmarks: Provided, That 
benchmark positions may be eliminated or 
increased in number; new benchmark posi- 
tions may be added as needed to facilitate 
job evaluation, and changes in the number 
or type of benchmark positions shall take 
place only after management officials have 
given representatives of employees affected 
opportunity to express their views with re- 
spect to such changes. 

Sec. 405. In the evaluation of nonsuper- 
visory positions, the Wage Board shall take 
into consideration such important factors as 
skill, responsibility, effort, and working con- 
ditions, as shall be pertinent to a proper 
evaluation of the job content of each posi- 
tion. The Wage Board shall make known 
whatever weighting system be used in the 
job evaluation plan. 

Sec. 406. Evaluation of supervisory posi- 
tions shall be based on their relative duties, 
responsibilities, and qualification require- 
ments to provide appropriate pay differentials 
over that of the workers supervised. Such 
differentials shall be maintained either in a 
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separate supervisory wage schedule and a 
supervisory job evaluation plan or by means 
of the application of appropriate percentage 
differentials in relation to the level of rates 
for nonsupervisory positions. The minimum 
pay differential for any supervisory position 
shall be at least 25 per centum more than 
the highest pay level supervised, but not 
less than 25 per centum of the journeyman 
level rate of the crafts or trade within the 
wage area surveyed. 


Part 2—Wage surveys and wage data 
processing 

Sec. 407. For purposes of this Act, the 
term— 

(1) “wage survey” means the collection of 
wage data for positions in the private in- 
dustry identified as and limited to manu- 
facturing, transportation, utilities industries, 
and construction and job shop rates. Such 
wage data surveys shall include at least 50 
per centum of private industry organizations 
where rates are fixed by collective bargaining 
agreement as speciiied in section 411. Such 
data shall be colletted for positions the du- 
ties of which are comparable to those Wage 
Board positions in departments in the dis- 
trict in which a survey shall be made; 

(2) “district” means an area to be suryeyed 
which shall be as large an area as needed to 
obtain adequate wage data which will be rep- 
resentative of large-scale industry, or of con- 
ditions which are more nearly comparable to 
employment in the Federal service, and shall 
include at least one metropolitan area as de- 
fined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
Wage Board shall define and prescribe the 
geographical limits of the district. 

Sec. 408. Wage survey data shall be ob- 
tained by means of wage surveys conducted 
by the Wage Board and from surveys con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 
requesting such data from said Bureau, the 
Wage Board shall specify the types of posi- 
tions in particular firms or establishments 
for which data are required, and such posi- 
tions shall be comparable to positions in 
Federal agencies within the Wage Board dis- 
trict for which the data are needed. Such 
positions shall be identified and surveyed in 
relation to appropriate supervisory and non- 
supervisory job evaluation and qualification 
standards prepared by the Wage Board. 

Sec. 409. Wage rate surveys shall be made 
at least every twelve months or at such addi- 
tional times as shall reflect significant or sub- 
stantial wage rate changes in an industry 
within the district that significantly affects 
the level of wage rates within such district. 

Sec. 410. Wage surveys conducted by the 
Wage Board shall ordinarily be conducted by 
one survey team in each Wage Board dis- 
trict; such survey team may for practical 
purposes of survey operations be subdivided 
into groups that may be assigned to different 
localities or industries within a district. 
Each group shall include at least one mem- 
ber representing one or more employee orga- 
nizations affected by the survey. Each group 
leader shall be an employee of the Wage 
Board; other survey team or group members 
shall be employees selected from agencies 
having offices or installations within the sur- 
vey district. 

Src. 411. Wage data required for wage de- 
terminations shall be gathered by a survey 
group of not fewer than two persons through 
personal interview with one or more officials 
of companies having plants or other subsid- 
iary organizational units within a survey 
district, who have knowledge of both wage 
rates and job content. In gathering the 
data, positions in the Federal or District of 
Columbia service shall be matched with posi- 
tions within the firm solely on the basis of 
duty content. The rate paid to each indi- 
vidual in each position matched shall be 
collected. The data regularly collected shall 
include separately reported hourly straight 
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time rates, bonuses, incentives, shift difer- 
entials, and overtime rates. All data col- 
lected shall be treated as confidential and 
shall not be revealed to unauthorized per- 
sonnel, At least 50 per centum of positions 
surveyed shall be positions in firms having 
collective bargaining agreements with or- 
ganizations in which employees participate 
and which exist for the purpose of dealing 
with employers concerning grievances, labor 
disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of em- 
ployment, or conditions of work. In com- 
pilation of wage data, the wage rates in- 
cluding any differentials paid by private con- 
tractors to their employees in comparable 
positions, and engaged in contract work on 
a Government installation, shall be included 
in determining the rate of comparable work 
by Federal employees. 

Sec. 412. At the completion of a wage sur- 
vey in any Wage Board district, the wage 
data shall be assembled and reviewed for 
accuracy and then forwarded to the office 
of the Wage Board in Washington where 
suitable analysis shall be made to determine 
adjustments which may be required in exist- 
ing wage rate schedules. 

Sec. 413. Each change in rates of basic 
compensation determined by the Wage Board 
as consistent with the public interest in ac- 
cordance with prevailing rates under author- 
ity of this Act shall become effective not later 
than the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after the forty-fifth day, 
excluding Saturdays and Sundays, following 
the date on which such survey was ordered 
to be made. 

Sec. 414. (a) Uniform provision shall be 
made in wage rate determinations by the 
Wage Board for hazardous duty. 

(b) Any regularly scheduled work between 
the hours of 6 o’clock postmeridian and 6 
o’clock antemeridian (including periods of 
absence with pay during such hours due to 
holidays, and any such hours within periods 
of leave with pay if such periods total less 
than eight hours during any pay period) 
shall be considered nightwork, and any em- 
ployee to whom this Act applies performing 
such work shall be compensated plus pre- 
mium compensation amounting to 10 per 
centum of such rate. 

(c) The Wage Board shall authorize wage 
rate differentials for all hours worked where 
shifts begin before 6 o’clock postmeridian or 
end after 6 o’clock antemeridian. An em- 
ployee shall be authorized to receive both a 
night differential or other shift differential 
in addition to overtime pay for which he may 
be eligible to receive in the same period 
worked. 

(d) Any work required and authorized in 
excess of eight hours each day shall be com- 
pensated at the rate of one and one-half 
times the hourly rate. Any work required 
on a nonscheduled workday shall constitute 
overtime work and pay. Any work required 
on a designated holiday shall be compensated 
at the rate of two and one-half times the 
regular hourly rate. 

Sec. 415. Comparison studies shall be made 
from time to time to determine the total 
value of Federal fringe benefits compared to 
prevailing practice in private industry. 

TITLE V—WAGE RATE SCHEDULE 

Sec. 501. There is hereby established a 
basic wage rate schedule which shall be di- 
vided into as many grades of difficulty and 
responsibility as the Wage Board shall deter- 
mine. Such schedule shall be uniform in 
application in all departments. 

Sec. 502. (a) Each grade shall be divided 
into ten step-rates. 

(b) Each employee compensated in ac- 
cordance with the Wage Board system shall 
be advanced in compensation successively to 
the next higher rate within a grade at the 
beginning of the next pay period following 
the completion of each fifty-two calendar 
weeks of service in wage step-rates 1 to 6 
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inclusive: Provided, (1) That he has a cur- 
rent performance rating of “satisfactory” or 
better; (2) that the benefit of successive 
step-increases shall be preserved, under regu- 
lations issued by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for employees whose continuous service 
is interrupted in the public interest by serv- 
ice with the armed forces or by service in 
essential nongovernmental civilian employ- 
ment during a period of war or national 
emergency. 

(c) As a reward for long and faithful serv- 
ice, each department shall grant an addi- 
tional step-rate increase (to be known as a 
longevity step-rate increase) beyond the 
seventh regularly scheduled rate of the grade 
in which his position is placed to each em- 
ployee for each three years of continuous 
service completed by him at such seventh 
regularly scheduled rate or at a rate in excess 
thereof authorized by this section without 
change of grade or rate of basic compensa- 
tion except such change as may be prescribed 
by determination of the Wage Board for all 
employees within a Wage Board district who 
occupy positions for which a wage rate 
change shall be approved by the Wage Board. 

(d) No employee shall be entitled to a 
longevity step-rate increase unless he has 
@ current performance rating of “satisfac- 
tory” or better. 

(e) No employee shall receive more than 
one longevity step-rate increase for any 
three years of continuous service. 

(f) Each longevity step-rate increase shall 
be equal to one step-rate increase in the 
grade in which the position of the employee 
is placed. 

Src. 503. Any employee who is promoted 
or transferred to a position in a higher 
grade shall receive basic compensation at 
the lowest rate of such higher grade which 
exceeds his existing rate of basic compensa- 
tion by not less than two step increases of 
the grade from which he is promoted or 
transferred. 

Sec. 504. A separate wage rate schedule 
shall be established by Wage Board determi- 
nation for each wage survey district. Such 
schedule shall be revised from time to time 
in relation to additional wage surveys re- 
flecting wage rate changes in private indus- 
try within the district. As circumstances 
may require, separate wage rate schedules 
shall be maintained for positions which re- 
flect conditions peculiar to certain indus- 
tries. Separate surveys shall be made of such 
appropriate industrial units following the 
procedure indicated in title IV. 

Sec. 505. Each officer who is reduced in 
grade from any grade of a basic compensa- 
tion schedule prepared pursuant to this Act, 
whose reduction in grade is not or was not 
caused by a demotion for personal cause, is 
not or was not at his own request, is not or 
was not effected in a reduction in force due 
to lack of funds or curtailment of work, or 
is not a condition of his temporary promo- 
tion to a higher grade, shall be entitled, as 
of the effective date of such reduction in 
grade or as of the first day of the first pay 
period which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, whichever is later, to re- 
ceive the rate of basic compensation to which 
he was entitled immediately prior to such re- 
duction in grade until reassigned at the 
same or higher rate of pay. 

Sec. 506. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to decrease the existing 
rate of basic compensation of any present 
employee subject to its provisions. 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 601. The Wage Board is hereby au- 
thorized to issue such regulations as may be 
necessary for the administration of this Act. 

Sec. 602. The Wage Board shall prepare 
and submit to the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission an annual report rela- 
tive to rates of compensation, number of 
surveys conducted, and such other informa- 
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tion as may portray the administration of 
this Act. 

Sec. 603. In the administration of this 
Act there shall be no discrimination with 
respect to any person or to the position held 
by any person subject to this Act, on ac- 
count of sex, marital status, race, creed, 
color, or union affiliation. 

Sec. 604. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to affect the application to employees 
to whom this Act applies of the veteran- 
preference provisions in the Civil Service Act, 
as amended, and the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944, as amended. 

Sec. 605. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
six months from the date of enactment, 

Sec. 606. All laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with this Act are hereby repealed to 
the extent of such inconsistency. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 3565) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide for deduction of certain educa- 
tion expenses of teachers, the name of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 3630) to mesh the 
combined efforts of Government at all 
levels with private endeavors to provide 
jobs and dignity for the poor, the name 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
174) to create a bipartisan joint con- 
gressional committee to study and report 
on problems relating to regional and in- 
dustrywide collective bargaining, strikes 
and lockouts, the names of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senators 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Hrvuskal, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Fannin], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HickENLOOPER], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lausch, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Srmpson], and the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
be added as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded 
to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


US. AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
1 will be considered and confirmed en 

oc. 


U.S. ARMY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lt. Gen. Leonard Dudley Heaton, 
Army of the United States (major gen- 
eral, Medical Corps, U.S. Army), to be 
lieutenant general. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is considered and confirmed. 


U.S. NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Vice Adm. Paul H. Ramsey, to be 
vice admiral. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is considered and confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
` SECRETARY’S DESK 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force, the 
Army, and the Navy, which had been 
placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
vons are considered and confirmed en 

oc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


TRANSCRIPT OF CLOSED-DOOR 
SESSION OF SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate in closed session 
on July 14, 1966, printed in the daily 
Record for July 27, be printed in the 
permanent CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the 
appropriate place. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consideration of measures on 
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the Calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 1380 and the succeeding measures in 
sequence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE ARMY TO DONATE 
TWO OBSOLETE GERMAN WEAP- 
ONS TO THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
OF GERMANY 


The bill (H.R. 11980) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to donate two ob- 
solete German weapons to the Federal 
Republic of Germany was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1415), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to donate to the Federal Republic 
of Germany two obsolete German weapons 
for display in the German Artillery School 
Museum. 

The transfer would be without expense to 
the United States. 

EXPLANATION 

The Federal Republic of Germany desires 
to secure an artillery gun and a tank that 
became the property of the United States as 
trophies of war in World War II. The gun 
and the tank would be displayed in the Ger- 
man Artillery School Museum. 

Section 2572 of title 10, United States Code, 
provides authority to donate historical items 
to national institutions of the United States, 
but not to those of foreign governments. 
Consequently, express authorization for this 
kind of transfer is required. 

Similar authority was approved in 1954 
for the Secretary of the Army to donate 28 
German war paintings depicting Australian 
troops to the Australian War Memorial in 
Canberra, Australia. 


FISCAL DATA 


The estimated values of the two weapons 
is $1,288. 

The bill provides that no expenditure of 
U.S. funds is authorized to defray the cost of 
transportation or handling. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO AUTHORIZE 
THE AWARD OF TROPHIES 
The bill (H.R. 13374) to amend title 10, 

United States Code, to authorize the 

award of trophies for the recognition of 

special accomplishments related to the 

Armed Forces, and for other purposes 

was considered, ordered to a third read- 

ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
ag bee 1416), explaining the purposes 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would authorize all the Armed 

Forces to use appropriated funds to award 
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medals, trophies, badges, and similar devices 
to members for excellence in accomplish- 
ments or competitions. 


EXPLANATION 


Under section 7218 of title 10, United States 
Code, the Secretary of the Navy has authority 
to use appropriated funds to establish tro- 
phies and similar suitable devices and to 
award them to members and units serving 
under his jurisdiction. There is no com- 
parable authority applicable to the Depart- 
ments of the Army and the Air Force. These 
departments have been using nonappro- 
priated funds generated from sales at ex- 
changes and receipts from theaters for the 
purchase of medals, trophies, and badges. 
The use of nonappropriated funds to recog- 
nize achievements related to performance of 
duty causes a reduction in the availability 
of those funds for morale and welfare 


purposes. 

This bill would extend the authority the 
Department of the Navy now possesses to the 
Department of the Army and the Air Force 
by adding a new provision empowering the 
Secretary of Defense to implement the new 
law to assure its uniform application 
throughout the Department of Defense. 

Under the terms of this bill a medal or 
trophy could be awarded for “excellence in 
accomplishments or competitions.” The 
competitions covered are those related to 
the function of the Armed Force concerned 
and it is not intended that the authority of 
the bill would be used to purchase medals 
or trophies to recognize excellence in sports 
competitions. Such recognition would con- 
tinue to be funded from nonappropriated 
funds, 

cost 

The committee was informed that enact- 
ment of this bill would result in small addi- 
tional costs and that its enactment will not 
increase the budgetary requirements of the 
Department of Defense. 


LAND CONVEYANCE TO THE CITY 
OF EL PASO. TEX. 


The bill (S. 3148) to provide for the 
conveyance of all right, title, and interest 
of the United States reserved or retained 
in certain lands heretofore conveyed to 
the city of El Paso, Tex., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 3148 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of the Army is authorized and directed 
to convey to the city of El Paso, Texas, all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States reserved or retained in approximately 
one hundred and forty-eight acres of land 
described in section 2 of this Act, said land 
being a portion of certain lands conveyed by 
the United States to the city of El Paso, 
Texas, by quit-claim deed dated June 27, 
1957, pursuant to authority contained in the 
Act of August 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 950, Public Law 
929, Eighty-fourth Congress). 

Sec. 2, The land referred to in section 1 is 
located in El Paso County, Texas, and is more 
particularly described as follows: Beginning 
at a point which bears north 81 degrees 10 
minutes east, a distance of 872.23 feet from 
a point which is the intersection of the west 
line of section 40, block 80, Twp. 2, and the 
northly ROW line of United States High- 
way 62: 

thence north 46 degrees 02 minutes west, 
a distance of 560.43 feet; 

thence north 1 degree 01 minutes 50 sec- 
onds west, a distance of 1,249.44 feet; 

thence south 86 degrees 43 minutes 15 sec- 
onds east, a distance of 6,422.58 feet; 
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thence south 08 degrees 50 minutes east, 
a distance of 336.26 feet; 

thence south 81 degrees 10 minutes west 
along the north ROW line of United States 
Highway 62, a distance of 6,110.0 feet, to the 
point of beginning: Containing approxi- 
mately 148 acres. 

Sec.3, The conveyance authorized herein 
shall be subject to the following conditions: 

(a) That the city, in accepting the con- 
veyance, agrees for itself, its grantees, suc- 
cessors, and assigns to forego (1) any use of 
the property which will be noxious by the 
emission of smoke, noise, odor, or dust, and 
(2) the erection on the premises of any 
structure exceeding 60 feet in height above 
the ground. 

(b) That the city shall pay to the United 
States the fair market value, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Army, of the property 
interest conveyed under the first section of 
this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
Ni ee explaining the purposes of 

e bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THIS BILL 


The bill would direct the Secretary of the 
Army to grant to the city of El Paso, Tex., 
a release of certain restrictions on approxi- 
mately 148 acres of land reserved by the 
United States in a quitclaim deed to the 
city entered into under authority of the act 
of August 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 950; Public Law 
929, 84th Cong.), thus conveying to the city 
clear title to the property. 


BACKGROUND OF THE BILL 


The act of August 2, 1956, authorized an 
exchange of lands between the United States 
and the city of El Paso, Tex., on condition 
that the deed provide: (1) That the city of 
El Paso agree to construction by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force of an interconnecting 
taxiway between Biggs Air Force Base and 
El Paso International Airport, (2) the use of 
El Paso International Airport by military 
aircraft, and (3) that the property shall re- 
vert to the United States at the election of 
the Secretary of the Army for breach of any 
of the terms and conditions by the city of 
El Paso, its successors and assigns. 

Pursuant to this act, the Secretary of the 
Army on June 21, 1957, executed a deed con- 
veying to the city of El Paso 2.255.453 acres 
of land in El Paso County together with im- 
provements thereon, comprising portions of 
the Fort Bliss and Biggs Air Force instal- 
lations, subject to certain terms and con- 
ditions, including those required under the 
enabling act. The lands involved were in 
three separate areas designated as parcels 
A, B, and C. Parcels A and B, aggregating 
2,213.523 acres of land, have been utilized by 
the city for expansion of the El Paso Inter- 
national Airport. Parcel C comprises 41.93 
acres of land and is separated from the west- 
erly area of Fort Bliss by the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway. 

On June 27, 1957, the city accepted this 
deed and on the same date executed a quit- 
claim deed conveying to the United States 
fee title to 318.88 acres of land adjacent to 
Fort Bliss as its part of the exchange transac- 
tion. 

The 148 acres of land referred to in this 
bill is a part of the original parcel A referred 
to above. Similar legislation has been pre- 
viously passed by the Congress in regard to 
parcel C (Public Law 87-778, 76 Stat. 778). 


NECESSITY FOR THE LEGISLATION 
The Department of the Army has been ad- 


vised that the city of El Paso is seeking the 
current legislation because it is selling or 
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has sold the lands inyolved and desires to 
give the new owners a title clear of the en- 
cumbrances imposed in the 1957 deed from 
the United States. Actually, the only point 
at issue is the reversionary clause contained 
in the original deed. 

The Biggs Air Force Base will be inac- 
tivated by July 1966, and the installation will 
be transferred to the Department of the 
Army and consolidated with Fort Bliss. The 
Department of the Army considers that the 
release of its residual rights in the 148-acre 
parcel of land, as provided for in this meas- 
ure, would not be incompatible with its 
planned use of Biggs Air Force Base and 
Fort Bliss and therefore interposes no ob- 
jection to the bill. 


COST DATA 


Enactment of this measure will not in- 
volve the expenditure of any Federal funds. 
The fair market value of the residual rights 
involved is estimated to be worth from 
$7,000 to $10,000. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO PROVIDE GOLD 
STAR LAPEL BUTTONS 


The bill (H.R. 3013) to amend title 
10, United States Code, to provide gold 
star lapel buttons for the next of kin of 
members of the Armed Forces who lost 
their lives in war or as a result of cold 
war incidents, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1418), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would broaden the laws relating 
to the furnishing of gold star lapel buttons 
by authorizing these buttons for the next of 
kin of members of the Armed Forces who, 
after June 30, 1958, died or die as a result of 
cold war incidents. 


EXPLANATION 


Existing law authorizes the award of gold 
star lapel buttons for widows, parents, and 
the next of kin of members of our Armed 
Forces who lost their lives in World War I, 
or World War II. or who lose their lives in 
any subsequent war or period of armed hos- 
tilities in which the United States may be 


Widows, parents, and next of kin may not 
now be furnished gold star lapel buttons if 
the death of the member occurred in cold- 
war incidents that technically do not qualify 
as “armed hostilities in which the United 
States is engaged.” For those members of the 
Armed Forces who lose their lives after 
June 30, 1958, this bill would authorize the 
award of gold star lapel buttons to parents, 
widows, and the next of kin if the death of 
the member occurred— 

(i) While engaged in an action against an 
enemy of the United States; 

(ii) While engaged in military operations 
involving conflict with an opposing foreign 
force; or 

(iii) While serving with friendly foreign 
forces engaged in an armed conflict in which 
the United States is not a belligerent party 
against an opposing armed force. 

The bill is retroactive to July 1, 1958, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Department of Defense. The committee was 
informed that this date is the one selected 
for the initial award of the Armed Forces 
Expeditionary Medal in recognition of actions 
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involving foreign armed opposition or being 
in a position where hostile action was im- 
minent. 

Members of our Armed Forces engaged in 
the conflict in Vietnam in southeast Asia are 
acquitting themselves heroically under con- 
ditions that are sometimes as difficult as any 
that members of our Armed Forces have 
faced in formally declared wars. The com- 
mittee considers that widows, parents, and 
next of kin of these members are as fully 
entitled to display of the gold star lapel 
button as are survivors of members who gave 
their lives for their country in formally de- 
clared hostilities. 

COST 

The committee was informed that enact- 
ment of this bill will not increase the budget- 
ary requirements of the Department of 
Defense. 


APPOINTMENT OF COL. WILLIAM W. 
WATKIN, JR. IN THE GRADE OF 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL ON THE 
REGULAR ARMY PROMOTION LIST 


The bill (H.R. 12031) to authorize the 
appointment of Col. William W. Watkin, 
Jr., professor, of the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, in the grade of lieutenant colonel, 
Regular Army, and for other purposes 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1419), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would authorize the President to 
appoint Col. William W. Watkin, Jr., a pro- 
fessor at the U.S. Military Academy, as a 
Ueutenant colonel on the promotion list of 
the Regular Army in the same position he 
would occupy had he not been removed from 
the list as a result of his appointment as a 
professor at the Military Academy. 

EXPLANATION 

The professors of the Military Academy are 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. An officer 
who is appointed as a professor is removed 
from the promotion list of the Regular Army 
and his advancements in grade are accom- 
plished under the laws applicable to pro- 
fessors. 

Col. William W. Watkin, Jr., has served as 
professor of earth, space, and graphic sci- 
ences at the Military Academy since October 
1, 1961. 

The Department of the Army has informed 
the committee that Colonel Watkin now con- 
siders that he can serve more effectively in 
normal line duty and that the Department 
concurs in the belief that his training and 
experience can be more advantageously used 
in a field assignment. Colonel Watkin can- 
not return to the Army promotion list with- 
out express authority of the type this bill 
would provide. 

cost 

Enactment of this bill will not cause an 

increase in the expenditure of Federal funds. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTIONALITY OF GRANTS OR 
LOANS UNDER CERTAIN ACTS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 


turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1367 (S. 2097). 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2097) to provide for judicial review of 
the constitutionality of grants or loans 
under certain acts. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as “An Act to 
enforce the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution.” 

SECTION 1. The approval or disapproval of 
an application of any public or other non- 
profit agency or institution for a loan or 
grant under— 

(1) the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963, 

(2) title VII of the Public Health Service 


(3) the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, 

(4) the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963, 

(5) title II of the Act of September 30, 
1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), 

(6) the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, 

(7) the Cooperative Research Act, 

(8) the Higher Education Act of 1965, or 

(9) the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
shall be effected by an order of the Federal 
officer making such grant or loan which shall 
be conclusive except as otherwise provided 
in this Act. Notice of such order shall be 
published in the Federal Register and shall 
contain such information as the Federal 
officer issuing the order deems necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 2. Any public or other nonprofit 
agency or institution which is or may be 
prejudiced by the order of the Federal officer 
making a loan or grant under the authority 
of any of the Acts enumerated in section 1, 
in a particular year to another such agency 
or institution, by virtue of the fact that the 
making of such loan or grant serves to reduce 
the amount of funds available for loans or 
grants in such year to the agency or institu- 
tion which is or may be prejudiced, and 
which deems a loan or grant to be incon- 
sistent with the provisions relating to religion 
in the first amendment to the Constitution, 
may bring a civil action in the nature of 
an action for a declaratory judgment. De- 
fendants in such action shall be the Federal 
officer and the agency or institution whose 
application has been approved. Such an ac- 
tion may be brought no later than sixty days 
after the publication of the order of the Fed- 
eral officer in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 3. (a) Any citizen of the United States 
upon whose taxable income there was im- 
posed an income tax under section 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for the last 
preceding calendar or taxable year and who 
has paid any part of such income tax and 
who deems a loan or grant made under any 
of the Acts enumerated in section 1 to be 
inconsistent with the provisions relating to 
religion in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, may bring a civil action in the 
nature of an action for a declaratory judg- 
ment against the Federal officer making such 
a loan or grant. No additional showing of 
direct or indirect financial or other injury, 
actual or prospective, on the part of the 
plaintiff shall be required for the mainte- 
nance of any such action. Such an action 
may be brought no later than sixty days after 
the publication of the order of the Federal 
officer in the Federal Register with respect to 
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such loan or grant. In suing under this sub- 
section the plaintiff may sue either on behalf 
of himself or on behalf of all other taxpayers 
similarly situated. 

(b) Any citizen of the United States who 
deems a loan or grant made under any of 
the Acts enumerated in section 1 to be in- 
consistent with the provisions relating to 
religion in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, may bring a civil action in the 
nature of an action for a declaratory judg- 
ment against the Federal officer making such 
a loan or grant. Such an action may be 
brought no later than sixty days after the 
publication of the order of the Federal officer 
in the Federal Register with respect to such 
loan or grant. In suing under this subsec- 
tion, the plaintiff sues not only for himself 
but also in behalf of all other citizens to 
vindicate the public interest in the observ- 
ance of the provision of the first amendment 
relating to religion. 

(c) For the purpose of this section the 
term “citizen” shall include a corporation. 

Sec. 4. Any public or other nonprofit insti- 
tution or agency whose application for a 
loan or grant under any of the Acts enu- 
merated in section 1 of this Act has been 
denied by the Federal officer having appro- 
priate authority on the ground that such 
loan or grant would be inconsistent with the 
provisions relating to religion in the first 
amendment to the Constitution may bring 
an action to review the final decision of such 
Federal officer within sixty days after such 
loan or grant has been denied. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any action under this Act shall 
be brought in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
and such court shall have jurisdiction with- 
out regard to the amount in controversy. In 
the event two or more civil actions are 
brought under the provisions of this Act 
challenging the constitutional validity of the 
same loan or grant, such court may consoli- 
date such civil actions for the purpose of 
trial and judgment, Any action under this 
Act pending before the district court or court 
of appeals for hearing, determination, or re- 
view shall be heard, determined, or reviewed 
at the earliest practicable time and shall be 
expedited in every practicable manner. All 
process, including subpenas, issued by the 
district court of the United States for any 
such district may be served in any other 
district. In any action under this Act the 
court shall have authority to determine all 
matters of fact or law appropriate to a de- 
cision of the case. No costs shall be assessed 
against the United States in any proceeding 
under this Act. In all litigation under this 
Act, the Federal officer shall be represented 
by the Attorney General. 

(b) The judgment of the district court 
shall be subject to review as provided in sec- 
tions 1252, 1253, 1254, and 1291 of title 28 
of the United States Code. 

Sec. 6. (a) An interlocutory injunction en- 
joining the payment of a grant or loan, or 
any portion thereof, made pursuant to the 
order which is claimed to be invalid in an 
action under this Act may be granted by the 
court at any stage of the proceedings au- 
thorized by this Act. 

(b) When and if any judgment becomes 
final that declares invalid an order of the 
Federal officer under this Act, the agency 
or institution receiving the grant made by 
the Federal officer pursuant to such order 
shall refund the unexpended portion of the 
same, and if a loan has been made pursuant 
to such order it shall be refunded with ac- 
orued interest at the rate fixed therefor, for 
credit to the appropriation from which it 
was paid. The Federal officer may in his 
discretion permit deferment for a reasonable 
time of repayment of the grant or loan in- 
cluding interest thereon. 

Sec. 7. If any provision of any Act referred 
to in the first section, or the application of 
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such provision to any person or circumstance, 
shall be held invalid under this Act, the 
remainder of such Act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DAIRY SITUATION IN BOSTON 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on July 
10, the Boston Globe devoted an entire 
page to the dairy situation in the Boston 
milkshed. The page was headlined: 
“Milk Shake-Up in New England Farms.” 

The pages consist of three closely re- 
lated articles which explain, for the 
benefit of the average consumer, why the 
price of milk has risen in the Greater 
Boston area. 

These articles describe the difficult 
times the dairy farmers are having in 
the present cost-price squeeze. The seri- 
ous decline in milk production, and the 
widespread sale of dairy farms and 
herds have resulted from the fact that 
the farmer has been receiving an inade- 
quate price for his milk. 

The farmer, like his counterpart in 
the urban areas, must have an incentive. 
He must be able to make ends meet and 
enjoy a fair profit for his labor. 

The State of Vermont supplies more 
than 50 percent of the milk consumed 
in Greater Boston. For many months 
we have seen 15 to 20 dairy farms go out 
of production each week. 

City people must have an adequate 
supply of milk, and only two alternatives 
can guarantee a supply—either a direct 
subsidy for the dairy farmer or an in- 
crease in the retail price of milk. The 
latter course has been taken, and the 
attached articles from the Globe ex- 
plain the need for this modest price in- 
crease in terms that everyone can un- 
derstand. 

Mr. President, I ask that the articles in 
the Boston Globe of July 10, 1966, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Globe, July 10, 1966] 
MILK SHAKEUP IN NEW ENGLAND FARMS 
(By Joe Harrington) 

Families in Greater Boston began paying 
a cent and a half more a quart for milk last 
week-end, a direct result of conditions in 
the milk producing areas of New England. 

This increase to the consumers was exactly 
the price jump the dealers-milk handlers 
were required to pay for their raw milk. 

It reflected not only the seasonal price 
increase of July 1, but an additional raise 
announced by U.S. Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L, Freeman, 

He had been petitioned for relief by farm 
producers, not only in New England but in 
other sections of the country. In announc- 
ing his share of the price increase Mr. Free- 
man said: 

“I have been deeply concerned for many 
months about the decline in dairy produc- 
tion, and the implicit threat which a con- 
tinuation of this trend would have to the 
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consumer supplies of milk and dairy 
products. 

“The U.S. milk production in May was 4.1 
percent below a year ago. This was the 14th 
consecutive month that milk production fell 
below earlier yearly levels.” 

The secretary cited figures of increased cow 
slaughter and number of dairymen quitting 
the business and said: “If these trends con- 
tinue, and the dairy supplies continue to 
decline, then I am fearful that unprece- 
dented increases in consumer prices could 
result.” 

The price increase, he stated, would en- 
courage the dairy farmers to stay in business 
and receive a deserved increase in what they 
earn. 

What has caused this abandonment of the 
cows? 

The price-cost squeeze—the difference in 
what it cost to run the dairy farm and what 
they are paid for the milk—say the farmers. 

There are other factors entering this pic- 
ture: the rising value of the land when the 
farms are near urban communities; increased 
cost of grain to feed the cows; difficulty se- 
curing farm labor; tempting price of cows 
for beef, which is at a new high, and of 
course, taxes. 

Volume also plays a big part. So like gro- 
cery stores, dairy farms are getting fewer and 
bigger. 

Some new efficiency methods in running 
the farms and feeding stock have been in- 
troduced, but this involves a heavy invest- 
ment of capital. 

So the younger farmers, who were brought 
up on the land and love the farm life and 
the animals, have been facing the moment 
of truth. All agree that the days when a 
farmer can get by with 10 to 20 cows are 
over. They've got to decide whether to get 
out of the business altogether or go into debt 
to buy new stock and more efficient ma- 
chinery. 

Let it be made clear that the outlook for 
the future production (“making milk,” the 
farmers call it) is not all dismal. A number 
of younger men are going into efficient equip- 
ment and feeding, and have confidence that 
they will not only amortize any debts they 
will accrue, but continue in business and 
make money. 

Milk production and its sale is fantasti- 
cally big business. In one month, last April 
the producers received $14,330,000 for the 
milk that was sold in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. This money was in payment 
for a month’s supply of 292,227,000 pounds of 
milk—or about 136 million quarts. 

And with the possible exception of whiskey 
and other alcoholic beverages there is no con- 
sumable commodity that is so well regulated 
as milk. 

When Mrs. Hepplewaite sends her little 
boy to the store for a half gallon of milk in 
a cardboard container or glass jug—a trans- 
action that takes place thousands of times 
every day in most communities—she is get- 
ting involved in practically every branch of 
government. 

It reaches from the city milk inspector, to 
county agents helping the farmers, state in- 
spections and controls, and the Federal gov- 
ernment at Cabinet level, the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

In fact, it would not be far fetched to note 
the amount of milk produced and drunk by 
families has a bearing on our foreign policy. 
The surplus fluid milk is diverted into manu- 
factured dairy products, one of which is dry 
milk, shipped to other countries under our 
foreign aid program. 

With the drop in the numbers of dairy 
farmers the question might arise as to the 
probability of a serious milk shortage in the 
local marketing area. It appears that none 
is likely in the immediate future. Keeping 
in mind the huge amount of milk that is sent 
here each month, the overall shrinkage for 
this year below 1965 was about 4 percent. 
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Yet Reed H. Rexford, commissioner of 
agriculture of Vermont, believes the decrease 
in production is ominous, At his office in 
Montpelier he told the Globe that milk pro- 
duction in his state held steady until October 
of last year when the current downward 
trend began. It was slight then, about a 1.5 
percent drop, but by March of this year the 
decrease amounted to 5 percent. 

There is ample reason for concern about 
what has been happening to milk in Vermont, 
because it constitutes the state’s largest in- 
dustry. With the exception of about 5 per- 
cent used in the state, the milk is shipped 
into the Boston-Massachusetts-Rhode Island 
area. 

What has been happening in New England 
is a part of a national picture of dairy farm- 
ers tossing in the towel. 

A survey made last month showed that in 
Wisconsin, which leads the nation in supply- 
ing milk and dairy products, dairymen have 
been quitting the business on the average of 
14 a day. A state farm statistician there was 
quoted as saying 5000 herds have been liqui- 
dated during the last year, 

New York state produces a lot of milk and 
a lot of it is shipped into the local marketing 
area; 38,806,000 pounds in April, or about 
13 percent of our entire supply. 

Here, too, concern is felt about the tend- 
ency of dairy farmers to wind up operations 
(in Vermont they call this termination, 
“sugaring off”) and go into other occupa- 
tions. 

It also appeared that almost every state- 
ment made about milk—its volume, its price, 
its distribution, has to be qualified. 

If the population of cows is going down, 
the amount of milk-per-cow is increasing. 
The introduction of pure bred cattle and 
better feeding practices are spreading. 

Yet it is impossible to stray far away from 
the bald fact that people who have been in 
the business of taking care of cows and 
extracting their milk are seeking new means 
of making a livelihood. Here are some com- 
ments of people who recently have become 
former dairy farmers: 

George U. Browning, 46, of Lincoln, op- 
erated the family farm which was started 
by his father who came to Lincoln in 1886. 
He sold out his farm and herd of 35 cows 
and took a job with a grain and farm supply 
store in Waltham, a part of a chain of these 
outlets. 

“I found I was living on depreciation,” he 
said, Farm and dairying equipment wears 
out and while I was making a living, the 
return on the milk didn’t provide the mini- 
mum of $3,500 a year I needed to keep up and 
replace the machinery.” 

Browning has six children and two of his 
older sons helped him run the dairy, so it 
wasn’t n for him to hire outside 
help—if he could get it. 

Today, Browning estimated, the cows and 
equipment needed to operate a successful 
dairy farm requires an investment of $60,000 
to $100,000. 

A lady whose husband is still running a 
dairy in Rowley, Mrs. William Herrick, Jr., 
knows all about the problems of the milk 
producers because she was brought up on one 
of these farms. Her father closed it out 
four years ago. 

“Small farmers”, she commented, “are still 
in business because they are stubborn, be- 
cause they love it or because they are so far 
in debt they can’t get out. 

“You work your head off in this business 
and then the government comes along and 
takes any profit in taxes. Many of these 
small farmers have invested in expensive 
equipment on credit. They owe so much 
money they have to keep going or be wiped 
out.” 

Mrs, Herrick said her husband, who was 
out haying, is 44-years-old and has been 
farming since he was 17. She said that he 
gets by financially by repairing his own 
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equipment, instead of scrapping it and in- 
vesting in new machinery. 

The farmer’s wife also cited the high price 
of grain which must be fed the cows to keep 
up the butterfat content of the milk, which 
must reach a 3.5 percent standard for sale. 
Then, with true feminine logic, she 
murmured: 

“How I wish our cows could be put on a 
diet!" 

Burpee F. Steele of Boxboro, who has been 
“making milk” on the farm started by his 
father for 44 years, was darned glad to get 
out of it. He's 66 years old and he knows 
the business from way back. 

Steele has been phasing out his dairy busi- 
ness for tax purposes, selling off a few cows 
every year, and, in recent months, wound 
itup. Said he: 

“One of the basic troubles of the dairy 
farmer is that he sells his milk at wholesale 
prices and pays retail prices for the materials 
to run his operation: grain, equipment, and 
other supplies. 

“Again, prices have got all out of line. 
When we were getting $3 a hundredweight 
for milk a tractor cost $735. When the price 
edged up to around $6, the same tractor 
cost between $3300 and $4000. 

“And you've got to remember that taking 
care of cows is a seven-day-a-week job, be- 
cause they have to be milked twice a day. 
If you have to go some place like to a wed- 
ding or a funeral, you have to make arrange- 
ments to get back home at 4:30 in the after- 
noon, change your clothes and do the chores. 

“The price of milk cows has gone way up. 
Five years ago you could get a good one for 
$250. Now she would cost you $400.” 

Harold E. MeNiff of Pepperell, who was 
brought up on a farm in Harvard, sold the 
last of his milk cows and has taken on an- 
other type of livestock: breeding harness race 
horses. He can remember when a good hired 
man on a farm made $60 a month and his 
board. Now he finds that a tractor driver 
demands $2 an hour, He told of one old 
fellow who went on Social Security and relief 
and was entirely healthy until he quit work 
on a farm. “In a year,” he said, “that fel- 
low drank himself to death.” 

His brother, Paul, 66, with whom he lives 
in Pepperell was also in the milk business 
and sold out a few years ago. Again it was 
the matter of help. The young fellows 
would rather go to work in a mill today than 
milk cows,” he commented. 

It must not be considered that all the 
dairy farmers who supply the local market- 
ing area are down in the mouth about the 
future of this venerable business. 

Many of them feel that with the increase 
in population and the decreasing number of 
producers, the price they receive for their 
milk is bound to go up and make the busi- 
ness profitable. 

At North Hartland, Vt., in the Connecticut 
Valley, Russell Dennon, 35, has installed a 
new system of feeding cows which could revo- 
lutionize the dairying business in this area. 

It is used extensively in Wisconsin and 
other Midwestern states, and involves feed- 
ing cows entirely on stored fodder—no pas- 
turing even when the grass is lush. 

A dozen farms in the Middlebury section 
of Vermont also have installed this system 
or parts of it. A completely mechanical, 
automatic farm is operated in the Bay State, 
at Acton, by Dr. Seymour A. Di Mare, a Con- 
cord surgeon, who feels there is a bright fu- 
ture for dalrymen. 

This system involves chopping the hay 
in the field, instead of baling it, mechanically 
conveying it to a wagon, then blowing it into 
a silo that is almost a vacuum, by means of 
a tractor. 

When the complete system is installed as 
it is in Acton, a conyeyor screw takes the 
moist fodder to the feeding trough, where 
the cows munch as much as they please, 
when they please. 
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Dennon, the young Vermont farmer who 
attended the state's agricultural school at 
Randolph, said there were 30 dairy farms in 
his township five years ago and now there 
are 18. 

He attributed the demise of these farms 
to two considerations: the reluctance of the 
owners to adopt new methods of feeding and 
the capital required to install them. 

The fodder fed the cows under this new 
system is called haylage“ and its advocates 
say that the animals get the increased bene- 
fits of retained proteins, which are not lost 
by the traditional system of storing corn 
fodder in silos. 

Dr. Di Mare has been building up the blood 
strain of his herd of Holsteins and this year 
began importing breeding stock from Scotch 
farmers in Ontario. 

He was not prepared to come out flat- 
footed and advise all farmers to adopt this 
method, feeling it was a matter of individual 
decision. But he is fully satisfied that his 
investment in this dairying operation will be 
returned over a period of years and is grati- 
fied by the statistics of his first full year of 
operation. 

The surgeon, who has made a deep study 
of milk productions and costs has another 
suggestion: 

“Local real estate assessors should give the 
dairy farmer a break. To the dairyman, land 
is not just areas on which to build homes. 
It is a production tool and should be so 
classified by the assessors.” 


[From the Boston Globe, July 10, 1966] 


OUT oF Business—As EXPENSES MOUNT, PROF- 
ITS SLIP; FARMERS SEEK BETTER JOBS 


Behind the official announcement of the 
rise in the price of milk to the consumer is 
a large mosaic made up of many segments 
that have been plaguing the farmers—the 
milk producers—with increased intensity. 

They have been going out of business in 
large numbers. 

In Vermont, there were 6030 dairy farms in 
March, 1965. 

Last month there were 5059, a substantial 
drop of 971 producers in a little more than a 
year. 

Vermont produces more than 50 percent 
of the milk consumed in the Federal Mas- 
sachusetts-Rhode Island Milk Marketing 
area, which includes Boston. 

A similar situation exists in the Bay State, 
where 16 percent of the area milk is produced. 

Back in 1960 there were over 3400 dairy 
farms in the state. Last month there were 
only 1886. 

Massachusetts milk farms have been falling 
by the wayside for some years at the rate of 
200 a year, though thus far this year only 90 
farmers quit the milk business. 

New Hampshire produces 6.4 percent of 
this area's milk, mostly in Grafton and Coos 
Counties. In one year, between 1964 and 
1965, about 100 milk producers closed up 
shop, leaving about 1200 still operating. 


— 


[From the Boston Globe, July 10, 1966] 
MODERNIZING: It’s EXPENSIVE, put ESSENTIAL 

A dairyman-optimist is Stanley Christian- 
sen of East Montpelier, Vt., operating a large 
farm started by his father, Andrew. 

Last Fall when it became imperative to 
rebuild his barn requiring a considerable out- 
lay of capital, he had to decide whether to 
modernize or get out of the milk business. 

He chose to expand the operation. So he 
built a new large barn, with a feeding area 
75x46, a feeding trough and an “open stall” 
section. 

From this section the 45 cows are led into 
the new “milking parlor” four at a time 
where the milk is extracted by modern ma- 
chinery and piped into a 400-gallon refrig- 
erated holding tank to await arrival of the 
collector. 
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‘The feeding has been simplified and all the 
milk is handled by electrically-controlled 
machinery. 

Christiansen likes the outlook for the milk 
producers, He says he has heard little about 
the surplus of milk which, for a long time, 
was quoted as depressing prices. 


AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION 
CONGRESS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, in 
February of 1965, I had the opportunity 
of being a member of the Senate dele- 
gation to the district conference in Ox- 
ford. During that period, I also had the 
privilege and pleasure of reviewing with 
some members of both the Labor and 
Conservative Parties the aspect of the 
influence of the U.S. labor unions in 
connection with their stand in the In- 
ternational Trade Union Congress, 

I was informed—happily so in- 
formed—that they had taken the lead in 
preventing the international conferences 
from joining with the infiltration of the 
Communists, which the Communists had 
tried again and again. I was informed 
that the American trade union leader- 
ship had prevented this in many in- 
stances, which delighted me. 

Today I have before me the AFL Free 
Trade Union News, with a guest column 
entitled “Where We Stand,” written by 
George Meany, on behalf of Victor 
Riesel. 


The article is extremely interesting. 
It details much of the effort and the dis- 
cipline which they have put into their 

orts to oppose either communism or 
any other form of dictatorship. I be- 
lieve the article is of sufficient interest 
and of such importance to our Nation 
that Senators as a whole should have the 
opportunity to read it. 

Consequently, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point the article 
“Where We Stand,“ by George Meany, 
in the July 1966, issue of the AFL-CIO 
Free Trade Union News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE We STAND 
(By George Meany) 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council realizes 
that, in the present world crisis, foreign 
policy involves the freedom and prosperity 
of our entire nation and the peace of the 
world, That is why we take an active in- 
terest in world affairs, 

As American labor sees it, the overriding 
issue of our time is the struggle between 
democracy and dictatorship, In this strug- 
gle, the AFL-CIO is unreservedly on the side 
of a and against every form of dic- 
tatorship, ether it be Communist, Fascist, 
Falangist, Peronist or military. Democracy 
and totalitarianism have nothing in common 
and there can be no partnership or united 
front between them. 

American labor realizes that without de- 
mocracy there can be no free trade unions 
and that without free trade unions there can 
de no democracy. For us this is a basic 
principle nd firm conviction. 

Moreover, the Communists have made the 
ranks of labor thelr first and main field of 
activity. The Communists’ dictates 
that they must, above all, capture the trade 
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unions before they can selze power in any 
country. 
LABOR FIRST 

Since labor is the first target of Com- 
munism, labor should be the first one to re- 
ject, resist, and defeat all Communist in- 
filtration and subversion. This is our duty 
as trade unionists and citizens. History has 
shown that Communist infiltration at home 
greatly facilitates Communist attack from 
abroad. 

Some self-styled liberals who consider 
Communism a progressive movement do not 
like this firm position of the AFL-CIO. But 
to American labor, Communism is a reac- 
tionary anti-labor force. It aims not to 
eliminate but to exploit the shortcomings 
and evils in our free society, with a view of 
making it an easier target for conquest by 
Communist imperialism. 

We are against Communism because we 
are for democracy and social justice. In this 
constructive and positive spirit, American 
labor has set the pace in fighting for social 
justice and ever better conditions of life and 
labor throughout the world. 

During the course of our representation 
in the United Nations, we took the initiative 
in proposing the draft of an International 
Bill of Human Rights which later served, in 
large measure, as the basis of the UN Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. American labor 
was the first to raise before world public 
opinion the menace of massive slave labor 
in the USSR and Communist China. It took 
us years to conyince our government to 
support us in this fight which finally led to 
the strong UN condemnation of this evil 
especially in the Communist “paradise.” 

The AFL-CIO conducts its varied inter- 
national as well as domestic activities com- 
pletely independent of any government con- 
trol or influence. It is the government of our 
country which sets and executes its foreign 
policy. But as citizens and trade unionists, 
we seek to influence the development and 
application of a foreign policy which will 
promote our nation’s security, human free- 
dom and world peace. 


OUR OWN POSITION 


At times, we may disagree with a particular 
foreign policy of our government. For in- 
stance, we have had disagreements with our 
government over its policy towards Franco 
Spain, national independence for colonial 
people, and dictatorships in Latin America 
and Africa. In our efforts to aid free trade 
unionists and their organizations abroad in 
becoming nation-builders, bulwarks of de- 
mocracy and the most militant opponents of 
Communist subversion and aggression, we 
have, on sundry occasions, had differences 
with our government and advanced our own 
independent positions. 

In regard to the crisis in Vietnam, we are 
convinced that we spoke for the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people when 
our Executive Council unanimously declared, 
after much debate, on October 28, 1965, that: 

Freedom-loving people everywhere have 
the greatest stake in the democratic forces 
triumphing over the ranks of Communist 
subversion and aggression which have, for 
more than a decade, been trying to conquer 
the South Vietnamese. . . . It is the duty of 
every American in every walk of life to do 
his utmost to insure the success of our 
government's policy. Of course, in our dem- 
ocratic society, all policies should be studied 
and debated. But slander of our country is 
not synonymous with study of its policies. 
Cultivated rowdyism is not identical with 
critical inquiry and constructive criticism. 
Any organization or movement dedicated to 
breaking the law of the land (burning draft 
cards, stopping troop trains) can only be 
treated as a law-breaking body.” 

And after careful consideration and much 
discussion of the conflict in Vietnam, our 
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Sixth Constitutional Convention (December 
1965) unanimously asserted that: 

“The Communists are waging a war of 
conquest, a war for the annexation of South 
Vietnam by Ho Chi Minh’s regime. This 
war is not an isolated local conflict. It is 
an integral phase of the Communist drive 
for dominating the world... . In this realiza- 
tion .. our convention pledges unstinting 
support by the AFL-CIO of all measures the 
Administration might deem necessary to 
halt Communist aggression and secure a just 
and lasting peace.” 

Again, on February 25, 1966, after a 
thorough-going discussion in its Interna- 
tional Committee, the Executive Council 
unanimously reaffirmed that it unre- 
servedly endorses President Johnson's two- 
fold program for an honorable settlement of 
the Vietnamese war—the policy of stead- 
fastly aiding the South Vietmamese people 
to defend themselves against Communist 

ion while continuing an active search 
for peace and freedom through negotiations.” 


TIMELY PROPOSALS 


By seeking to influence and mold our coun- 
try’s foreign policy, the people can help the 
government pursue a consistently effective 
democratic course, In this realization, we of 
American labor have made practical and 
timely proposals to our government for sound 
positions in the international arena: towards 
the war in Korea, building democracy in Ger- 
many, the promulgation and execution of the 
Marshall Plan, the containment of Soviet and 
Chinese Communist aggression, the Cuban 
Communist threat, strengthening the Al- 
liance for Progress, halting Communist sub- 
version in Santo Domingo, defeating Com- 
munist aggression against the people of 
South Vietnam, rebuilding NATO, and sup- 
porting generously the developing nations in 
their efforts to build prosperous democracies. 

All our plans and programs in the realm 
of foreign policy and in the building of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, of which we are an afiliate, have 
been adopted through the democratic pro- 
cess—only after discussion and consideration 
of different proposals. The AFL-CIO has al- 
ways been mindful of the fact that in the 
final analysis, this fight for human freedom, 


‘decency, well-being and peace will have to be 


won in the factories, on the farms, in the 
halis of learning and science laboratories, 
and in wholehearted economic and political 
as well as appropriate military cooperation 
with the freedom-loving peoples of the world. 

The AFL-CIO distinguishes sharply be- 
tween the dictatorships and the people un- 
der their yoke, We are encouraged by the 
growing dissatisfaction of the people in the 
Communist “paradise” and by their pressure 
for more freedom and decent conditions of 
life and labor. We welcome even the smallest 
concessions which these people have wrung 
from their oppressors. 

But the changes which have occurred be- 
hind the Iron Curtain have not been basic. 
The all-powerful dictatorship continues to 
exercise total power over every walk of life 
and is in a position to take away any con- 
cession it deems dangerous to its regime. 
The renewed Soviet persecution of intellec- 
tuals and its stepped-up arming for aggres- 
sion at the expense of the basic needs of the 
people confirm this. 

We should help the development of the ris- 
ing democratic forces behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and strengthen the desire of the captive 
nations for full national freedom from Soviet 
and Chinese imperialist domination. But 
American labor cannot do this by a rap- 
prochement with the leaders of the so-called 
Communist trade unions. Free world labor— 
with the exception of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—tried this method after World 
War If when they joined the Communist- 
controlled World Federation of Trade Unions. 
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This experiment was a complete failure. Its 
lesson is still valid. 

Particularly in view of the danger of 
thermonuclear warfare, it is urgent for our 
country and all other democracies to unite 
in superior strength. There is no better way 
of convincing the Communist warlords that 
aggression will not be profitable for them. 

In the Cuban missile crisis of October 1962, 
the late President Kennedy demonstrated the 
soundness of such a policy. At this critical 
hour, the American people can be fully as- 
sured that the cause of democracy, human 
well-being and world peace has a most de- 
voted and determined champion in the AFL- 
cro. 

(The above, reprinted by permission of the 
Hall Syndicate, was written as a “Guest 
Column” by President Meany for Victor Rie- 
sel, the internationally-known journalist who 
is a specialist in labor problems and president 
of the Overseas Press Club.) 


GIVE THE CONSUMERS THE TRUTH 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
New York Times this morning carries a 
front page article on milk, bread, butter, 
and egg price increases in New York City 
recently. 

The article says that consumer milk 
prices in New York and New Jersey will 
be raised Monday to a level 3 cents a 
quart over June prices. 

It then reports: 

Milk distributors yesterday laid the im- 
pending price increase to an increase in Gov- 
ernment fixed payments to farmers for milk 
delivered in tank trucks. 


The farmers’ return for milk is being 
increased from $5.20 per hundredweight 
in June to $5.77 per hundredweight in 
August, the Times account explains. 
Then, it states: 

The increase amounts to almost l-cent a 
quart and spokesman for several of the city’s 
400 distributors said it would be passed along 
to retailers. 

“The retailers will certainly pass the in- 
crease along to the consumers,” said a spokes- 
man for Sealtest Foods, one of the largest 
distributors. 


They certainly are passing on the farm 
price increase—doubled and more. 

If the Times article is accurate—and 
I see no reason to doubt the figures it 
contains—the middlemen in New York 
and New Jersey are going to get consid- 
erably more out of the price increase to 
consumers than the farmers in the area. 

There are about 46 quarts of milk in 
100 pounds. 

The Times indicates that farm return 
for milk has been increased 57 cents per 
hundredweight since June, from $5.20 
to $5.77. That is slightly less than 114 
cents per quart. But the consumer price 
increase is 3 cents, the Times reports. 
That means that the farmers will get 
about 1½ cents out of the 3-cent in- 
crease to consumers, and the handlers 
1% cents. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
now to go into an analysis of the bread, 
butter, and egg price increases reported 
by the Times. Analysis will show that 
the farmer-consumer price spread on 
bread is being magnified as much as or 
more than in the case of milk. 

The Washington Post called attention 
in an editorial July 27 to the current 
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series of bread price increases around the 
Nation. They are also being attributed 
to an increase in the price of wheat. 
The Post points out that the cost of the 
wheat which goes into bread is only a 
tiny fraction of the retail price. The 
editorial notes that flour prices have 
gone up two-tenths of 1 percent since 
June 1965, while cereal and bakery prod- 
uct prices have gone up 3.3 percent. 

The Post comments: 

This should at least help to make it clear 
to consumers who is responsible for the rise 
in bread prices— 


The Post deplores the fact that they 
were wrong a year ago when the paper 
said editorially: 


It is simply not conceivable that the bak- 
ery industry, which vigorously and success- 
fully fought the bread tax intended to bene- 
fit the Federal Treasury, would countenance 
increased bread prices amounting to a tax 
benefitting private industry, 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the Washington 
Post editorial on bread prices. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 27, 
1966] 


BREAD PRICES 

The bakery industry, just a year ago, orga- 
nized a powerful lobbying effort that helped 
defeat a farm bill that would have financed 
part of the costs of a wheat program by a tax 
that would have added seven-tenths of a cent 
to the price of bread. This scheme to shift 
part of the burden for the farm program 
from the Government to the processors was 
denounced by the baking industry as a “tax 
on bread.” Congress quailed before this as- 
sault and dropped the plan. 

Now the industry is raising bread prices, in 
many cities, up to two cents a loaf because 
wheat prices in the last year have advanced. 
The farmer of course gets only three cents 
out of the retail price of 20 cents for a loaf of 
bread, but he is being blamed for the in- 
crease. 

After the industry's outcry against bread 
price increases a year ago, this newspaper 
said: “It is simply not conceivable that the 
bakery industry which vigorously and suc- 
cessfully fought the ‘bread tax’ intended to 
benefit the Federal Treasury would counte- 
nance increased bread prices amounting to 
a tax benefiting private industry. One must 
credit the industry with sincerity and con- 
sistency and look forward hopefully to stable, 
if not lower bread prices. That, at least, is a 
gratifying prospect.” That turns out to have 
been a vain hope and expectation, 

It needs to be noted that flour prices have 
gone up .2 per cent since June, 1965, while 
cereal and bakery product prices have gone 
up 3.3 per cent. That should at least help 
make it clear to consumers who is responsible 
for the rise in bread prices. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Farmers certainly 
have not received all of the increases in 
butter and egg prices which the Times 
reports. 

I am advised that the New York milk 
price pattern is typical of what is oc- 
curring across the Nation. In Denver, 
farm return on milk has gone up about 
three-fourths of 1 cent. Retail milk 
prices are up 2 cents a quart. In one 
South Dakota city a one-half of 1-cent 
increase in the farm price brought a 21⁄2- 
cent per quart increase in retail price. 
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I expect to request the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to call for 
a thorough, community-by-community 
study into the inflation of recent farm 
price gains as they have been passed on 
to consumers. Meantime, Mr. President, 
I hope that newspapers and consumers 
will insist on a thorough explanation of 
increasing food prices and an accurate 
accounting for their cause. 

It is in the long-term interest of both 
farmers and consumers that inflated 
price increases are fully understood and 
that doubled and tripled price increases 
are not passed off as entirely attributable 
to farm returns. 

If farm prices are allowed to remain 
inequitably low—and the decline in dairy 
production is an excellent current illus- 
tration of this—the production of food 
items will decline, supply will become 
short, and scarcities will cause skyrocket- 
ing food prices to the injury of everyone 
involved. 

It is in the best interests of both farm- 
ers and consumers to permit farm price 
adjustments necessary to assure a fair re- 
turn to farmers, and thereby assure ade- 
quate production. 

But if the multipliers between farmer 
and consumer are not reported to con- 
sumers completely and truthfully, infla- 
tionary scarcities can result from mis- 
guided policy decisions. 

I hope that Members of Congress who 
represent consumer constituencies will 
join me in attempting to see that the 
whole truth gets to their constituents. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the New York 
Times article, and I ask those who read 
it to keep in mind one fact the Times 
did not state: that the rise in farm milk 
price, $5.20 in June to $5.77 in August, 
amounted to just about 1% cents per 
quart of milk. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York (N..) Times, 
July 29, 1966] 

MILK Price RISES A CENT ON MoNDAY—IN- 
CREASE AFFECTS CITY AND NEW JERSEY DEAL- 
ERS—GOVERNMENT BLAMED 

(By Richard Reeves) 

The price of a quart of milk in New York 
and New Jersey will go up a cent on Monday 
and will probably go up another cent by 
Nov. 1. 

The increase, which is to be announced 
Monday by metropolitan area dealers, will 
raise the usual price paid by consumers in 
New York stores to 28 cents a quart. The 
price in northern New Jersey stores will be 
26 cents and home delivery prices in both 
states will be 3 to 5 cents a quart higher than 
the store prices. 

The new prices are about 3 cents a quart 
higher than milk prices at the end of June 
and follow recent increases in the prices of 
bread, butter and eggs. 

City Markets Commissioner Samuel J. 
Kearing yesterday reported these price rises 
in those commodities: bread, up 2 cents a 
loaf last Monday; butter, up 10 cents a pound 
in the last month; eggs, up 16 cents a dozen 
in the last month. 

Milk distributors yesterday laid the im- 
pending price increase to an increase in Gov- 
ernment fixed payments to farmers for milk 
delivered in tank trucks. The New York- 
New Jersey Milk Marketing Administration, a 
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division of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, has ordered distributors in the two 
states to pay farmers $5.77 per hundred 
pounds of milk in August, compared to $5.50 
in July and $5.20 in June. 

The increase amounts to almost 1 cent a 
quart, and spokesmen for several of the city’s 
400 distributors said the increase would be 
passed along to retailers. 

“The retailers will certainly pass the in- 
crease along to the consumers,” said a spokes- 
man for Sealtest Foods, one of the largest 
distributors. “Milk prices are in a vicious 
circle that is spiraling upward.” 


JERSEY BOUNDED BY MINIMUM 


New York retailers are free to sell milk at 
any price, but New Jersey retailers are bound 
by minimum prices set by the state Office of 
Milk Industry, The office announced yester- 
day that northern New Jersey minimums 
would be raised Monday from 25 to 26 cents 
a quart for milk purchased in stores and 
from 28 to 29 cents for delivered milk. 

A spokesman for the New York-New Jersey 
Marketing Administration said the farmers’ 
price for milk had been raised by orders of 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
“because of the decline in milk production 
caused by a rather precipitous drop in the 
number of cows and dairy farmers.” 

The administration spokesman and dairy 
officials agreed that the price of a quart of 
milk was likely to increase at least another 
cent because of normal seasonal production 
declines before Nov. 1. 

The marketing administration is the 

-agency that, in effect, subsidizes dairy farm- 
ers by regulating the price that distributors 
must pay for milk the farmers produce. 

FREE TO FIX OWN PRICES 

The distributors and retailers in New York, 
however, are free to sell milk at any price 
they feel is competitive. In New Jersey, the 
Office of Milk Industry sets minimum prices, 
which are one-half cent per quart higher in 
southern New Jersey than in the northern 
part of the state. 

The increase in the prices of other basic 
commodities was revealed in a survey con- 
ducted in the city by Commissioner Kearing. 

The Commissioner reported that major 
bakers in the city raised the price of a loaf 
of bread from 28 to 30 cents last Monday and 
blamed the increase on higher costs because 
of a national drop in wheat production. The 
price of a loaf of bread in the city Jumped 
from 27 to 28 cents last November. 

The Commissioner said that wholesale but- 
ter prices in the New York area have in- 
creased 28 per cent since he took office last 
Jan. 1. He said a survey by his staff indi- 
cated that butter is presently selling for 81 
to 87 cents a pound, compared to a range of 
71 to 79 cents only two weeks ago. 

The price of a dozen large, white, Grade A 
eggs was 50 to 53 cents on July 1, he said, 
and is now 67 to 69 cents. 

City Council President Frank D. O'Connor 
and three councilmen—John J. Santucci, 
Matthew Troy and Aileen Ryan—introduced 
a council resolution yesterday calling for an 
investigation of rising food prices in the city. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
call on urban newspapers to report to 
their readers in detail where their milk, 
butter, and bread payments are going, 
including the fact that in New York and 
New Jersey, with farm milk at $5.77 per 
hundredweight, the producers are getting 
only 1244 cents per quart out of the 28- 
cent retail price—substantially less than 
half—and that the wheat farmers are 
getting about 3 of the 20 to 30 cents cur- 
rently being charged at retail for a pound 
loaf of bread. 
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THE ELECTRIC ENERGY INDUSTRY 
OF KANSAS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at a 
time when many States and many areas 
of our Nation suffered from a shortage 
of electric energy, Kansas was fortunate, 
because of the foresight and planning 
of our electric industry, to have had no 
difficulty during this period of extreme 
hot weather. 

The private power companies and the 
REA's have future plans that will greatly 
expand the electric systems of our State. 

The citizens of Kansas are most 
fortunate to have had capable and re- 
sponsible leadership in the electric 
energy field. We are indebted to those 
responsible for this outstanding achieve- 
ment and I personally want to commend 
them. 

Recently the Honorable Lee C. White, 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, wired the State corporation com- 
mission at Topeka, Kans., for informa- 
tion in regard to the availability of elec- 
tric energy in our State. a 

Chairman William L. Mitchell of the 
State corporation commission wrote 
Chairman White under date of July 20. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a letter that was 
written by Gordon W. Evans, president 
of the Kansas Gas & Electric Co. at 
Wichita, Kans., to the Honorable Lee C. 
White, Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, on this same subject. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE CORPORATION COMMISSION, 
Topeka, Kans., July 20, 1966. 
Hon. Lee C. WAITE, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN WEITE: While this Com- 
mission did not receive your telegram ask- 
ing utilities under our jurisdiction to mar- 
shal their resources to minimize the pos- 
sibility of widespread outages due to the 
heat wave, this Commission had been work- 
ing with our Kansas utilities for several 
years concerning this problem. We particu- 
larly had been working with them the past 
month because of the widespread lack of 
moisture and excessive heat in the area as- 
signed to Charles Ross. At the present time 
we have no problem in Kansas. During the 
week of July 10-16, the Kansas Power and 
Light Company delivered power and energy 
outside its own system requirements as 
follows: 

1. To Kansas Gas and Electric Company, 
35,000 KW, 3,015,000 KWHR. 

2. To Western Power & Gas Company, 
5,000 KW, 185,000 KWHR. 

3. To Missouri Public Service Company, 
44,000 KW, 5,999,000 KWHR. 

4. To Kansas City Power & Light Co.,* 
2,177,000 KWHR. 


*Deliveries to KCP&L were of emergency 
and economy energy at varying volumes of 
delivery from 70,000 KW down to 10,000 KW 
at different hours. Most of these deliveries 
were for redelivery to Union Electric Com- 
pany at St. Louis to aid its shorter situation. 
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5. To Omaha Public Power District,** 
878,000 KWHR. 

During this period, Kansas Power and 
Light’s integrated system registered three 
new peaks, with the highest at 864,100 KW 
gross hour. Even with this peak, Kansas 
Power and Light still maintained reserve ca- 
pacity at not less than 14.4% over the peaks. 
On July 18, 1966, Kansas Power and Light 
experienced a new integrated system peak of 
$29,900 KW gross hour and 825,000 KW net 

our. 

You have previously received a report from 
Gordon Evans, President of Kansas Gas and 
Electric Company. We have experienced no 
difficulty whatsoever with Kansas Gas and 
Electric Company’s ability to meet its sum- 
mer peak load, 

We have been in constant contact with 
Western Power and Gas Company and they 
have just recently interconnected with Kan- 
sas Power and Light Company near Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. Their summer peak loads are 
in order and we anticipate no difficulty in 
the western half of the state. Western Power 
and Gas Company is presently constructing 
two additions to their system: one in the 
vicinity of Dodge City which represents a 
plant in the neighborhood of 150,000 KW 
and a small addition to their Liberal, Kansas, 
station in the vicinity of 20,000 KW. 

The Kansas City Power and Light Com- 
pany, whose operations are not too extensive 
in the State of Kansas, reports that their re- 
serves are in order with respect to the peaks 
they are experiencing during this time. Our 
field checks confirm this. 

The Kansas Commission is more than 
happy to assist the State of Nebraska during 
its troublesome time, and the State of Mis- 
souri during its shortages. Do you know of 
any other states who need assistance? Please 
advise and we will be happy to help them in 
any way possible. 

Future plans in Kansas call for additions 
to the systems of Kansas Power and Light 
Company, Kansas Gas and Electric Company, 
and the RE Als. These new plans are on 
the drawing boards pursuant to urgings of 
this Commission and we anticipate that fu- 
ture loads will be more than adequately met 
by these additions. 

It is also interesting to note that the Kan- 
sas Power and Light Company has man- 
aged to meet the problems associated with 
new peak loads while at the same time they 
have coped with the problem of the disas- 
trous tornado of June 8, 1966, which struck 
the Topeka area causing extensive damage 
of about $1-million to their facilities. The 
management and crew of Kansas Power and 
Light not only did an excellent job with 
respect to restoration of service, but held the 
cost and damages to an absolute minimum. 
Power service was curtailed in the tornado 
area for three days. Not one person was 
injured as a result of the curtailment. 

If we can be of any further service to you, 
please advise. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, 
Chairman., 


**Deliveries to Omaha Public Power Dis- 
trict were of emergency energy at varying 
volumes of delivery from 20,000 KW down 
to 5,000 KW at different hours. We under- 
stand this power went to ald the Nebraska 
shortage and also some to relieve an emer- 
gency shortage in Iowa. 

Ten thousand kilowatts (1,015,000 KWHR) 
delivered to KG&E were for the account of 
Empire District Electric Company. 
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Kansas Gas & ELECTRIC Co., 
Wichita, Kans., July 14, 1966. 
Mr. LEE C. WHITE, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WHITE: We have your telegram 
of July 12 about meeting the power re- 
quirements of our customers. 

Kansas Gas and Electric Company has a 
history of furnishing adequate and depend- 
able electric service. This is due to the es- 
tablished procedure of the company to make 
advance plans to meet the load requirements 
of our customers at all times. However, the 
continuing heat wave has caused the use of 
electric power to exceed our estimates and to 
reduce the available reserves to about 7.5%. 
2 is lower than we usually try to main- 

n. 

Our summer load is directly dependent on 
hot weather. The difference between our 
winter peak, 520,600 kv, and our summer 
peak load, 745,500 kw, in 1965 was 224,900 kw, 
or 43.1%. The increase in the summer peak 
load in 1965, 745,500 kw, over the summer 
peak load of 1964, 730,300 kw, was 15,200 kw, 
or 28%. This small increase was due to the 
cool summer experienced in 1965. 

The increase in the summer peak load in 
1966, 822,400 kw, over 1965, 745,500 kw, so far 
to date is 76,900 kw, or 10.3%. The difference 
in our peak load on a cool summer day and 
a hot summer day, within a 24-hour period, 
can and does vary as much as 160,000 kv, 
or 24%. I mention these unusually large 
fluctuations in load to point up the difficulty 
in estimating accurately the summer load; 
ie., variation of increase in peak load from 
one year to the next from 28% to 10.1%, 
and a variation in daily summer peak load of 
as much as 24%. 

In order to protect our system, for a num- 
ber of years we have had installed thereon 
frequency relays for “automatic load reduc- 
tion.” Our load will be automatically re- 
duced approximately 24.5% if the system fre- 
quency falls as low as 58.5 cycles. 

We have frequency relays on our trans- 
mission interconnections with other electric 
utility companies which give us “automatic 
controlled-system separation” in the event of 
low frequency on the interconnected system. 
With these two automatic programs we feel 
we can meet almost any emergency without 
a total breakdown of electric service to our 
customers. 

Even though our load, due to the extreme, 
extended hot weather, has increased more 
than our estimate, as mentioned above, we 
still have an available reserve of about 7.5% 
with a reserve in the MOKAN pool of about 
8%. While this is lower than we prefer, it 
represents 125% of the largest liability in the 
MOKAN pool. New power plant additions 
and additional 345 kv volt transmission lines 
now under construction will be in operation 
before next summer and will adequately meet 
the future load requirements. 

Our dedicated staff and group of employ- 
ees will continue as they have in the past, 
to make every practicable effort to see that 
our customers receive adequate and depend- 
able electric service at all times. The com- 
pany will continue to install additional fa- 
cilities in advance of the customers’ load 
requirements consistent with prudent busi- 
ness judgment. 

We are in constant contact with all the 
neighboring utility companies and keep each 
other advised about company problems as 
well as keeping up-to-date on interconnected 
situations and will continue the present close 
cooperation with them. 

Very truly yours, 
Gorpon W. Evans. 
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BRITISH AUSTERITY PRO- 
GRAM—VISIT BY PRIME MINIS- 
TER WILSON 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the visit 
by the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom is most portentous and impor- 
tant so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, because it concerns a nation 
which, notwithstanding all of its vicissi- 
tudes, to this very day represents as 
much support as any one nation can give 
to the fundamental objectives of Ameri- 
can policy in the world, which is to seek 
peace, justice, self-determination, and 
economic and social development in free- 
dom for all mankind. 

Mr. President, the new austerity pro- 
gram announced by Prime Minister Wil- 
son’s government has a good chance to 
bring about the desired end, which is 
toward deflation in the British economy. 

But these measures will not bring 
about the necessary changes in the mod- 
ernization of the British economy, which 
is the basic reason for Britain’s recur- 
rent economic crises. Without such 
modernization Britain will be unable to 
continue to play a vital role in interna- 
tional affairs, economic or diplomatic, 
and that would have grave consequences 
for the free world. 

The Prime Minister, for whom we have 
great respect, will be meeting with our 
President today to discuss the new British 
austerity program. I respectfully sug- 
gest that these negotiations should be 
broadened and deepened so that they 
deal with Britain’s basic economic ills 
and the assistance needed from the 
United States and other industrialized 
countries to deal effectively with these 
problems. 

There is no question that Britain be- 
longs in the European Economic Com- 
munity. She needs the stimulus of the 
larger and more efficient market of the 
European economic community. We 
have a right to hope that she is making 
a sincere and determined effort to join 
the Common Market and will be willing 
to pay the price of membership. But her 
application was rejected once, and it may 
be again. So I hope that the President 
will talk with Prime Minister Wilson 
about an alternative. The alternative 
could be some trade arrangement in the 
North Atlantic between the United 
States, Canada, and the United Kingdom, 
and any other nations—especially those 
in the European Free Trade Association, 
in which Britain is the principal factor— 
which would be willing to adhere to a 
new trade arrangement, the principal 
aim being to work out substantially free 
trade among the members, perhaps over 
a long-term period of as much as 20 
years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
Ris in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. A relationship between 
such a group of industrialized nations 
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and developing countries would have to 
be established. What remains of the 
Commonwealth with which Britain is al- 
lied could be accommodated in that kind 
of trade deal. I hope that they will dis- 
cuss this possibility as well. 

As I have suggested before, OECD na- 
tions could finance an arrangement over 
a period of time—say, 10 years—and, 
further, to help modernize Britain's eco- 
nomic plant with contributions from the 
United States and other OECD nations 
which can afford it. Without moderni- 
zation of key sectors of the British econ- 
omy, management, and labor practices, 
Britain will continue to face major com- 
petitive problems. 

International monetary reform is 
closely related to the problems of the 
pound sterling, which, together with the 
U.S. dollar, finances two-thirds of the 
world’s trade. Britain needs some form 
of international monetary reform to take 
us off the international cross of gold, 
to which we are pinned. It is to our 
interest that there should be more than 
two currencies, carrying the load of in- 
ternational trade. 

These are practical matters. I hope 
very much that the President will make 
it clear to Prime Minister Wilson that 
we have an interest in our British ally, 
and that we intend to help her, not by 
forcing help upon her but by respond- 
ing to the kind of help she feels that 
she needs. 

I suggest these subjects today as proper 
subjects in which to broaden the discus- 
sion between President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Wilson. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the text of a telecast made by 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson in Lon- 
don, on July 20, 1966; an article entitled 
“Laborites Abandon Goal of 25 Percent 
Gain in Economy”; an article entitled 
“Britain and Europe: Some Fear London 
May Have Missed Its Big Chance for 
Economic Salvation,” written by An- 
thony Lewis in the New York Times of 
July 28, 1966; and an editorial entitled 
“Survival of Britain,” published in the 
New York Times of July 29, 1966. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 
(Text of a telecast by the Prime Minister, 

The Right Honorable Harold Wilson, 

O.B.E., M.P., London, July 20, 1966) 

Today I have announced in the House of 
Commons tough measures which will affect 
all of us. I want to talk to you about these 
measures and why it has been necessary to 
introduce them. I have called them tough 
and they are. They will affect every one of 
us because we are determined to take action 
which will show that the people of Britain 
are ready once and for all to play their full 
part in putting right the economic weakness 
which has held up this country’s progress 
for twenty years and more. 

Since the last time I spoke to you about 
the economic situation we have made, at 
any rate, some good progress. Exports have 
been improving thanks to some pretty hard 
efforts by hundreds of thousands of people 
in the factories, the design teams, the engi- 
neers and the salesmen. In the first five 
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months of this year, before the Seamen’s 
Strike affected the situation, the value of 
our exports was nine per cent above the 
figures for the same month a year ago, and 
if it wag a question only of exports we would 
be well on the way now to complete recovery. 
But import prices are rising because there 
has been a run on many of the raw materials 
the world needs, partly as a result of the 
Vietnam war. And there has been another 
thing: our people have started buying more 
and more goods abroad again, especially 
machinery and equipment for our factories, 
and it’s a serious reflection on some of our 
industries that we are not making these 
goods for ourselves. 

Up to two or three weeks ago everything 
suggested that the progress we were making 
meant that we would be paying our way by 
the end of this year, or at any rate not too 
late next year. But imports, as I say, have 
been rising and we have to use up too much 
of what we earn from our exports to pay for 
these imports. And then, suddenly, we 
seem to have been driven off course; one 
thing, of course, that’s hit us has been the 
Seamen’s Strike. When I spoke to you two 
months ago, the day after the strike began, 
I warned that this was bound to have a very 
serious effect on our trade and on our eco- 
nomic position, and because of that strike we 
lost right away many millions of pounds 
abroad, and then when the figures showing 
these losses were published there was a shock 
which affected confidence in sterling and in 
our ability to get into balance. 

But that wasn't all. We are not only a 
trading nation, we are the second greatest 
of the world’s bankers and thousands of 
millions of pounds worth of trade that never 
sees our shores, [which] is financed in sterl- 
ing and the other major world currency, the 
dollar, has been having a difficult time. 
The American Government have had to take 
some pretty tough defensive measures and 
these measures have had their effect on us. 
All over Europe today there's a shortage of 
dollars and in the unsettled and stormy con- 
ditions of the last two or three weeks, people 
abroad who needed dollars were only too 
ready to sell sterling to get them, and this 
process fed on itself and so there have been 
growing doubts day by day over this past 
week about our ability to get back on to an 
even keel: doubts about the future of our 
currency; doubts about whether we, whether 
all of us, not only the British Government 
but the British people, had the resolve and 
the determination and the purpose to take 
the measures and to make the efforts to 
show the restraint and the discipline that 
were needed to get our trade and payments 
into balance. 

Today I announced in the House the fur- 
ther measures that are absolutely essential if 
we are to have a robust and sturdy economy, 
capable of getting us away from the recur- 
rent crises of these past years and capable, 
too, of making us independent and able to 
stand on our own feet and to look the world 
in the face. One thing we've had to do is to 
make a swinging cut in the amount of money 
that we are actually spending abroad, not 
to our trade but in direct spending as a na- 
tion and s individuals. We are cutting 
Government spending, military expenditure, 
aid programs, and these cuts in our overseas 
expenditure add up to £100 million a year, 
most of it on military expenditure. But we 
are also cutting private spending abroad by 
cutting down the travel allowance for holi- 
day makers who go abroad, and that will 
save us another £50 million a year. 

But at home there are deeper problems. 
Our exporters are not able to do the job 
they need to do as long as they're short of 
labor, as long as their order books are so 
long that delivery dates stretch out further 
and further into the future. Our essential 
domestic program too, housing, school build- 
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ings, hospital building, the building of new 
factories, especially in the development 
areas—these programs are held up by short- 
ages of skilled labor and all this is because 
we are trying to do too many things all at 
once. This means cutting down by the Gov- 
ernment and by local councils and it means 
cutting down spending by private individuals 
because this high level of spending, public 
and private, is one reason why we are draw- 
ing in so many imports from abroad. And 
too high a level of spending means some- 
thing else, it means the production of less 
essential goods that draw labor and other 
resources away from the production of goods 
for export. So public spending: this is why 
we have announced today reductions in pub- 
lic spending by local councils, nationalized 
industries, in all £150 million. And private 
spending: this is why we have cut down 
severely on Hire Purchase spending. You 
know, we are carrying too heavy a burden of 
production which is financed by Hire Pur- 
chase. This means that too high a propor- 
tion of what we are producing today is being 
paid for by mortgaging tomorrow’s earnings, 
This is why too, we are haying to reduce 
power by increasing taxes on petrol, on 
drink, why we are increasing the Purchase 
Tax. Surtax too on higher incomes is going 
to be increased. And then there’s private 
building, office blocks for example. Less es- 
sential building is being cut back, now it’s 
to be cut back further. We have to concen- 
trate the building industry's resources much 
more on the priority programs, factories, 
house building, school building, hospital 
building. These will go on; indeed one pur- 
pose of our measures is to ensure that they 
will go ahead faster and more economically 
by having more labor and other resources to 
do the job. 

Now all we are doing, all this is tough and 
it is meant to be tough. We have got to 
show the world that all of us mean busi- 
ness, that anyone who wants to write us off 
entirely underrates the resolve and the deter- 
mination of which we are capable. But 
there’s one further, one absolutely central 
demand that must be made; we cannot im- 
peril our export drive by rising costs and 
rising prices, so the Government have today 
called for a standstill on increases in in- 
comes and in prices. Last year we paid our- 
selves increased money incomes, wages and 
salaries and profits and dividends and land- 
lords’ rents, increased incomes of about £1,800 
million, £1,800 million over the previous 
year, and £1,300 million of this was in in- 
creased wages and salaries. And over the 
same period we earned only £600 million 
through our increased production. We have 
got ahead of ourselves and the time has come 
to get the situation under control before we 
can go forward again. 

I believe that what we have done today is 
what the country wants. I believe all of us 
are ready to show that we mean business, 
that when Britain is up against it we are at 
our best. I have said it before and I will 
say it again tonight: all our history pro- 
claims that in the British people there are 
deep reserves of strength and power which 
are brought out to the full when the people 
of this country are told the facts and when 
they are told what has got to be done. No- 
body owes us a living, we have got to work 
for it and earn it. Today's measures create 
the conditions for success but that success 
is only going to come by work; by harder 
work; by a full day’s work for a full day's 
pay, whatever your job in industry; by less 
concern with private profit and private 
gain; less concern with dodging the column 
when it's a question of going out in tough 
conditions to increase exports—like those 
exporters I saw sweating it out with their 
products, magnificent products, in the Mos- 
cow Trade Fair last Sunday—or scrimshank- 
ing when it’s a question of getting a job 
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finished faster and cheaper so that we can 
sell more abroad. It means less willingness 
to accept the second best or to rest content 
with an inferior product on the ground that 
we can always buy what we want from 
abroad. You know one thing this crisis has 
done: it has focused the eyes of the world 
on us. All right, this is our chance to show 
them what we are made of. We will show 
them that a time of crisis is a time for great- 
ness; we are under attack, this is your coun- 
try and our country, we must work for it. 


From the New York (N. v.) Times, 
July 28, 1966] 
LABORITES ABANDON GOAL OF 25 PERCENT GAIN 
In Economy 


Lonpon, July 27.—The Labor Government 
abandoned tonight its cherished goal of 
achieving a 25 per cent increase in the gross 
national product by 1970. George Brown, 
the Deputy Prime Minister, conceded that 
the figure would have to be lowered because 
of a disappointing economic performance, 
In particular, productivity has risen less than 
1 per cent instead of the 3.4 per cent charted 
in the national plan. 

Mr. Brown spoke at the close of a two-day 
House of Commons debate on the economic 
crisis. A Conservative motion to censure 
the Government’s handling of economic 
affairs was then routinely defeated, 345 to 
246. 

Despite the vote, the Government may 
have been embarrassed by the ending of the 
debate, which became remarkably rowdy, 
Mr. Brown was subjected to merciless jeering 
and then brought further trouble on himself 
by what he said. 

“The opposition chief whip assured me,” 
Mr. Brown said at one point, “that I would 
get a hearing tonight.” 

There were shouts of “get on with it.” 
Then came more uproar over a slip by Mr. 
Brown. 

We have tried,” he said, “to manage the 
economy in a way no other economy has 
been managed before.” 

That just conyulsed the Conservatives. 
They guffawed, slapped their knees and 
waved papers in the air. Finally the Speaker, 
Dr. Horace King, had to restore order. 

“I am trying to develop an argument,” 
Mr. Brown said. “If the Opposition does not 
want to hear it, I am not fighting. We have 
made up our minds. It is no secret from 
anyone, inside or outside this House, that I 
had a lot of trouble.” 


TENDERED RESIGNATION 


Laughter again brought him to a stop. 
Everyone knew that Mr. Brown had briefly 
offered his resignation last week because of 
disagreement with Prime Minister Wilson's 
decision to raise taxes and controls in a 
massive deflation, 

“I had a lot of trouble,” Mr. Brown con- 
tinued, “deciding whether the Government 
was right.” 

The high spirits of the Conservatives re- 
sulted from a speech by their shadow Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Iain N. MacLeod. 
After a series of Tory efforts that did not 
seem to get off the ground, Mr. MacLeod in- 
jected the right amount of excitement and 
malice into the debate. 

Mr. MacLeod had unkind words for Mr. 
Brown and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
James Callaghan. But he reserved his final 
sally for Mr. Wilson. 

“The charge we bring against the Prime 
Minister is a simpler and graver one,” Mr. 
MacLeod said, As long as he sits on this 
House—on whatever side—we on this side 
don't feel we will ever be able to trust him 
again.” 

By the phrase “on whatever side,” Mr. 
MacLeod was suggesting that Mr. Wilson and 
Labor would be on the opposition side 
sometime. With their present majority of 
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95, that cannot happen soon unless there is a 
split within the Labor Party. 


BACKED BY LABOR CONGRESS 


Mr. Wilson got some moderately good news 
today from organized labor. The executive 
council of the Trades Union Congress voted 
to “acquiesce” in his proposal for a six- 
month standstill on wages. 

The Congress made clear that its agree- 
ment was given with extreme reluctance. It 
attached a rider calling for special treatment 
of low-paid workers and for approval of 
wage rises paid for by productivity increases. 

Moreover, the council vote is not binding 
on constituent unions. The real test for the 
Government will come when a union resists 
the freeze and strikes to enforce its demands. 

Prank Cousins, head of the huge Transport 
and General Workers Union who resigned 
from the Government over the issue of wage- 
restraint, commented acidly: “I don't have 
to change my mind because the T.U.C. have 
had a meeting.” 

The Government intends to rely initially 
on voluntary cooperation from the unions, 
If that does not work then the Government 
would invoke legislative powers that it hopes 
to have shortly. 


PROPOSALS DUE SOON 


The exact form of legislation to cover the 
wage freeze was still not ready tonight, a 
week after Mr. Wilson announced his crisis 
program and called for the “standstill.” De- 
tailed proposals are expected in the next two 
days. 

Mr. MacLeod raised in the debate some of 
the tough questions still plaguing the draft- 
ers of the bill. 

What happens to employes with wages tied 
to the retail price index? he asked. What 
about those due for increases under produc- 
tivity agreements signed in the past? What 
about doctors and others who might retire 
during the freeze and whose pension would 
be reduced because their final salaries would 
be lower? 

Such questions as these are still torment- 
ing officials. They emphasize that the task 
of writing wage restraint into law in a peace- 
time setting is extraordinarily difficult. 


From the New York (N..) Times, July 28, 
1966] 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE—SOME Fran LONDON MAY 
Have Missep Irs BIG CHANCE FOR ECONOMIC 
SALVATION 


(By Anthony Lewis) 


LONDON, July 27.—Underneath the shrill 
debate over Prime Minister Wilson’s emer- 
gency economic program, a more funda- 
mental concern is being expressed by quali- 
fied observers. It is that the Labor Gov- 
ernment may have missed, in the crisis over 
sterling, a vital opportunity to recast Brit- 
ain’s world in terms of the needs of her long- 
range economic salvation. The concern is 
strongest among those, American as well as 
British, who believe that membership in 
the European Economic Community should 
be Britain’s most urgent goal. In their view 
the Government’s reaction to the crisis has, 
if anything, moved Britain further away from 
Europe. 

The central argument of the pro-Euro- 
peans has always been that British industry 
needs the stimulus of the larger market. 
This argument has been gaining strength 
here, and the emergency measures announced 
last week do not affect it. 

The overwhelmingly deflationary effect of 
the measures is likely, in fact, to discourage 
the investment that British industry needs. 
They buy time but do not pretend to bring 
about the n in the economic 
structure—modernization of plant and above 
all, as Mr. Wilson said today, a shift in the 
depression-born attitude that it is a kind of 
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treason for workers to cooperate in any plan 
to get more production from fewer employees. 


WEAKENING A MAJOR LINK 


In looking for cuts in overseas expenditure, 
the Government seems to have turned first 
to the British Army of the Rhine. It says the 
army strength will be reduced to the point 
where West Germany covers the $263-million 
annual cost to Britain in foreign exchange. 

The result is to downgrade one of the most 
important remaining British links with the 
Continent. The reduction would also be in 
ironic contrast to what now seems the likeli- 
hood that French troops will remain in West 
Germany on President de Gaulle’s terms. 

Those unhappy about the immediate move 
to trim the Rhine Army are not saying that 
its strength should be immutable. They 
believe, rather, that cuts should come as part 
of a general rearrangement in the Atlantic 
alliance, or even between East and West, so 
that they could have positive effects. Cuts 
forced by the sterling crisis are viewed as 
demonstrating British weakness and unrelia- 
bility. 

British officials have said that they aim 
at a reduction of forces in the Far East, too. 
But these, it is said, still depend on formal 
action by Indonesia to end her undeclared 
war on Malaysia. 

There has been no change in the plan that 
defines the future British defense role east of 
Suez—the proposal to buy 50 American F-111 
attack planes at a cost in excess of $780-mil- 
lion. The F-111's matter so much not only 
because of their intrinsic cost but because 
they mortgage the future for Britain, com- 
mitting her to new military hardware and 
new bases. 

The supersonic plane has a tremendous 
range, making it especially useful for distant 
reconnaissance operations. It can also be 
adapted to carry nuclear weapons. 

Fewer and fewer people here believed, how- 
ever, that Britain can really carry on a role 
of the kind implied by the F-111’s after 1970, 
when the planes are to be delivered. Reg- 
inald Paget, a right-wing Labor Member of 
Parliament, spoke for many when he said 
yesterday that the plane order should be 
trimmed to help end “the pretense of being 
a world power.” 

The United States bears heavy responsibil- 
ity for the inviolability of the F-111˙8s so far. 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, 
especially, is reported to feel that there must 
be no reduction in planned British strength 
in the middle and Far East except to reflect 
reduced tension involving Indonesia. 

The American desire for a British presence 
in the Far East is understood here, es- 
pecially in the context of the Vietnamese 
war. Moreover, Mr. Wilson has made the 
point that Britain may have a moderating 
influence, keeping the United States from 
either escalating excessively or withdrawing. 

Those troubled by the Labor Government’s 
moves think the desire for British partici- 
pation in the Far East could be met with- 
out the physical and financial commitment 
implied by the F-111˙s. 

The argument of these critics is that the 
effort of Britain to remain a world power, 
staying everywhere on a shoestring, can only 
weaken her further. They say the United 
States should recognize this and cooperate 
in a British move in the right direction— 
across the English Channel. 

DE GAULLE’S OPPOSITION 

Nor are these observers floored by the un- 
doubted fact that General de Gaulle con- 
tinues to oppose British membership in the 
Common Market. 

Why make it easy for the general, they 
ask, by showing that he is right when he 
says Britain depends too much on the United 
States and is not really European? They 
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argue that Britain must act dramatically to 
show that she is willing to pay the price of 
membership—undoubtedly painful, but less 
so than the remorselss decay of her economic 
and political strength. 

Some might say that Prime Minister Wil- 
son is a captive of Washington on these is- 
sues, that he dare not risk offending Presi- 
dent Johnson while American support for 
the pound is so essential. But the best-in- 
formed people do not share that view. They 
make the point that the President is a realist 
and that he needs Mr. Wilson’s Far Eastern 
support on whatever basis is available. That 
gives Britain more, not less, bargaining 
power. 

Mr. Wilson could raise all these questions 
when he goes tomorrow to see Mr. Johnson, 
but the expectation here is that he will not 
do so in really fundamental terms because 
he shies away from radical decisions and 
prefers to temporize. 

The Prime Minister likes to say that he is 
“Keeping all the options open.“ What wor- 
ries some people is that, unless radical 
choices are made for Britain, he or someone 
else will have to say one day: “All the op- 
tions are closed.“ 

From the New York (N. v.) Times, 
July 29, 1966] 


SURVIVAL OF BRITAIN 


Prime Minister Wilson’s visit with Presi- 
dent Johnson was originally set up to discuss 
the troubling problems of the war in Viet- 
nam and the future of NATO in Europe. But 
the main topic on the agenda almost surely 
will be the even more troubled state of Brit- 
ain’s economy and Mr. Wilson’s desperate 
efforts to save the pound. 

Mr. Wilson needs American sympathy and 
support in his battle to curb domestic infla- 
tion and rebuild foreign confidence. Since 
the pound is the first line of defense for 
the dollar and the United States and Britain 
have a common interest in a more peaceful 
world, he will undoubtedly get both. But the 
main burden, the really painful burden, falls 
on Britain. 

If this new battle of Britain were simply 
a matter of economic belt tightening, there 
is no question that victory could be won. 
Mr. Wilson is finally doing all the things 
that Britain’s foreign creditors have asked 
him to do and that he had hoped to avoid. 
It has been a humiliating and humbling ex- 
perience. The man who had scorned the 
Conservatives for their “stop and go” policies 
has been forced to put on the brakes harder 
than they have ever been applied before. 
The man who had confidently drawn up a 
five-year plan for rapid growth has now de- 
liberately invited recession. 

These steps should suffice. Yet Britain's 
situation remains critical because Mr. Wilson 
waited so long before announcing them. 
He has permitted a deep and widespread 
distrust to take hold—in his own party, 
among the opposition, in Europe. All rec- 
ognize that he has drawn up an effective 
battle plan, but they question his will to 
carry it out. 

The key to victory lies in winning the 
cooperation of labor in freezing wages. De- 
spite the opposition of many individual 
unions, the executive council of the power- 
ful Trades Union Congress has now lined up 
in support of the wage freeze. Its backing 
will not be enough to assure universal com- 
pliance, but it is an indication that Britain's 
labor leaders are at last recognizing what 
is at stake. 

Put bluntly, it is the survival of Britain 
as a competitive economy, the survival of the 
British pound as international trading cur- 
rency, the survival of British influence in the 
world. Things are dark, psychologically and 
economically. But the British are always at 
their best when alone with their backs to the 
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wall. If British labor and management ad- 
here to Mr. Wilson’s policies, inflation in Brit- 
ain can be stemmed and the psychological 
tide reversed. 


THE CURRENT AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, yester- 
day, Thursday, July 28, the Tampa 
Tribune, a highly influential and very 
fair newspaper, published an editorial 
which is a strong expression relative to 
the need to bring the current airlines 
strike to an immediate end. The title 
of the editorial is “Fetch the Paddle.” I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, July 28, 
1966] 
FETCH THE PADDLE 


A strike which grounds airlines carrying 
60 per cent of the air passenger traffic, in- 
conveniences hundred of thousands of trav- 
elers, delays the mails and seriously dam- 
ages the economy of Florida and other 
tourist states is not worth special atten- 
tion from President Johnson or Congress. 

This is what Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz told a Senate committee considering 
legislation to end the 20-day strike of the 
machinists’ union. 

The consequences of the strike do not 
threaten the national health, safety or de- 
fense, Mr. Wirtz said. They are not serious 
enough to deserve personal intervention by 
President Johnson. They do not warrant 
an act of Congress taking away the sacred 
right of airline workers to strike. 

It might be all right, suggested Secretary 
Wirtz, for Congress to tell negotiators to go 
“back to the woodshed“ and bargain some 
more, on the threat that if no agreement 
were reached by a specified time Congress 
would apply the paddle“ some form of 
compulsion, 

The Labor Secretary said his recommenda- 
tion reflected the views of President John- 
son. 

It reflects more than that. 

It reflects the extreme reluctance of Mr. 
Johnson and other politicians, in this elec- 
tion year, to make any move that might 
alienate labor support. 

It reflects the power which organized labor 
has gained, through political activity, to dis- 
rupt a public service in total disregard of 
the injury done to thousands of innocent 
citizens dependent on that service. 

It reflects a submissiveness on the part 
of the people to a wrongful deprivation of 
services which a responsible government 
ought to assure them. 

The people who ought to be sent to Mr. 
Wirtz’ woodshed“ are the Secretary of 
Labor and the President. If an angered 
public applied the paddle, in expressions of 
resentment which could be translated into 
votes in November, there would be a change 
of attitude in Washington. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I invite attention to 
the fact that this normally Democratic 
newspaper ends with this paragraph: 

The people who ought to be sent to Mr. 
Wirtz “woodshed” are the Secretary of Labor 
and the President. If an angered public ap- 
plied the paddle, in expressions of resentment 
which could be translated into votes in No- 
vember, there would be a change of attitude 
in Washington. 

Mr. President, I insert this strong edi- 
torial in the Recorp only to make it 
clear what the public of my State are 
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thinking about on this matter. It is 
clear to me that the general public in 
Florida feel that they are being woefully 
mistreated in this matter and that the 
responsible Government in Washington 
should have long since turned its atten- 
tion to a means to make the airlines re- 
sume service. 

Mr. President, I hope that those in 
official position are taking heed of such 
warnings, which are coming in not just 
from newspapers such as the Tampa 
Tribune, but also from many other re- 
sponsible media of communication in 
the State of Florida and elsewhere. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON TALKS OF 
THE GOOD LIFE TO MAMMOTH 
CROWD IN INDIANA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last Saturday President Johnson made a 
strenuous flying tour of several Midwest- 
ern States. He made speeches in In- 
diana, Kentucky, and Illinois. The Pres- 
ident went tc get contact with the peo- 
ple of the Midwest, to rub shoulders with 
them and to “press the flesh,” as we 
know he loves to do and does so well. 

During that busy and productive tour, 
the President made a number of speech- 
es. The most moving was the one at 
Jeffersonville, Ind., in which President 
Johnson talked about the strengths of 
our country, and of this Government’s 
“concern for the care of human life and 
happiness.” He stressed the Govern- 
ment’s willingness to negotiate instead 
of bomb in Vietnam, “to reason instead 
of resort to force.“ He talked about the 
education bills and medicare legislation 
that this Congress has passed and is con- 
sidering— more creative legislation for 
the care of human life and happiness, 
for the benefit of human beings.” 

And, most of all, he talked about 
Thomas Jefferson, and how pleased Jef- 
ferson would be with what this Govern- 
ment, this Congress, this country is do- 
ing to make life better for its citizens. 

Fifty thousand people waited 3 hours 
for the President’s cavalcade, delayed by 
large crowds and rains, to cheer the 
President to the echo time after time. 

This fine speech should be read by all 
of us and by the entire country, so that 
they may see where we stand and what 
we are doing in the area of social legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the President’s speech be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
of the President of the United States 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE POST 
OFFICE, JEFFERSONVILLE, IND., JULY 23, 1966 

Governor Branigan, Mayor Vissing, Sen- 
ator HARTKE, Senator and Mrs. Bayh, Con- 
gressman and Mrs, Hamilton and their three 
lovely children, distinguished Members of 
the United States Senate, Governors, Mem- 
bers of the Congress, Postmaster James 
Stamford, Ladies and Gentlemen, Boys and 
Girls, I came here to Jeffersonville for two 
reasons: to please my wife and to please 
myself. Postmaster General Larry O’Brien 
has been telling Lady Bird that the Jeffer- 
sonville Post Office has been in the forefront 
of the beautification program. 
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Your own very able, progressive, fine 
leader, your Congressman LEE HAMILTON, has 
been telling me that Jeffersonville has some 
of the finest people in the United States. 

If you haven't already guessed it, I think 
I should let you in on a secret, I value 
Postmaster General Larry O'Brien's judg- 
ment. I value Lady Bird’s judgment. I 
value LEX Hamiuton’s judgment. Here I am. 

Without indicating any preference, I will 
deal with Mrs. Johnson's project first. 

About a year ago we had 16 Postmasters at 
the White House to receive an award. Mrs. 
Johnson presented each one of them with a 
citation for their outstanding efforts to make 
their post offices a beautiful addition to their 
community. 

Your own Postmaster James Stamforth 
was not there. The post office here was so 
new that he and his staff did not have a 
chance to prove themselves. Since then, in 
record time, they have become one of the less 
than 300 out of some 34,000 possible candi- 
dates to deserve this citation. So tonight 
we are going to present it to them and to you 
wonderful people in this community. 

The inscription reads: “President Lyndon 
B. Johnson's natural beauty program cita- 
tion of merit to the community of Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, and all of its postal employees 
for maintaining the grounds and the postal 
unit in such a manner as to reflect upon the 
community and the Post Office Department. 

I think if Thomas Jefferson, for whom I 
assume your community was named, could 
be here tonight he would like what I see. 

You know Thomas Jefferson was a father 
of the Democratic Party. Thomas Jefferson 
felt that the judgment of the many was much 
to be preferred to the decision of the few. 

I am so happy that we can come in here 
this late in the evening. It is 9:00 o'clock 
by a watch that was set in some State that 
we appeared in today. I am happy to see 
hundreds or thousands of people who think 
enough of their community, their State, and 
their country to come here and give us this 
welcome, and to participate in this civic 
affair, 

Thomas Jefferson said that the care of 
human life and happiness is the first and 
only legitimate job of government. That is 
what we have been doing today. We have 
been trying to show our concern for the care 
of human life and happiness. We have been 
trying to make it evident that it was the first 
and legitimate objective of this Administra- 
tion and of this Government, 

We believe that we must be strong in order 
to protect the things that we have that other 
people would like to take away from us. 
After seeing the headquarters of the 101st 
Airborne Division this afternoon, we have no 
doubt about our strength. 

We do not want to be strong in order to 
be able to wage war or win wars. We want 
to be strong so we can prevent war and 
bring peace. 

Your Government and your Administra- 
tion is ready at this hour, as it has been every 
hour since I have been President, to talk in- 
stead of fight, to negotiate instead of bomb, 
to reason instead of resort to force. 

This is not a one-way street. It takes two 
to enter into an agreement. You can't have 
a unilateral treaty. You can't stop every- 
thing you are doing unless the other fellow 
will stop some of the things he is doing. 

So we continue to hope and work and try 
to hola our hand out, but keep our guard 
up. We want to be strong so that we can 
have the better things of life, better educa- 
tion for our children. 

We have 24 new education bills that we 
have enacted and putting into effect that 
will make this year the greatest year for edu- 
cation in the history of this Nation. 

We want to be strong so we can have good 
health, health for our older people with 
medical care. For the first time in their lives 
they will not have to depend on their son or 
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son-in-law, daughter or daughter-in-law, to 
administer to their needs. With dignity and 
respect they can take this admission card, go 
to a home or a hospital and receive a doc- 
tor's care, nursing care, and medicine. 

We not only are proud of what we have 
done for medical care for our older people. 
But we are glad of what we are doing in the 
field of medical research for our younger 
people, how we are detecting the deficien- 
cies that appear and try to correct them be- 
fore a life is ruined or a soul is lost. 

This will be the greatest year for health 
in this country in the history of the Ameri- 
can Government. You read all about the 
prophets of gloom and doom. You heard all 
about the protests. You had all the warn- 
ings of what was going to happen when we 
put medical care in. But July 1st came and 
went. 

The program was put in with a minimum 
of inconyenience and a maximum of effi- 
ciency. While every hospital didn't qualify, 
90-odd percent of them did. The most rev- 
olutionary medical program in the history 
of our Nation is now in effect and it is going 
to serve our country long and well. 

It is here because of people like you—men, 
women and children like you—that Jefferson 
believed in, people who would come here and 
participate in the affairs of their govern- 
ment, people who believe that the care of 
human life and happiness is the first and 
only legitimate object of government. 

I think that Jefferson would have been 
pleased to know what we have done in edu- 
cation, what we have done in health, what 
we have done in beautification, what we have 
done to conserve our resources, what we have 
done to develop our recreation areas, what 
we have done to try to wage a war on poverty, 
what we have done to improve our skills, 
what we have done to train additional man- 
power, what we have done to reduce unem- 
ployment, what we have done to increase 
wages, and what we have done to improve 
minimum wages and hours. 

All of these things involve the care of hu- 
man life and happiness. That is the first and 
only legitimate object of government. 

Here, tonight, in Jeffersonville, I salute 
Thomas Jefferson and his followers. I also 
salute LER HAMILTON because that is the sec- 
ond reason that I wanted to come here, I 
wanted to meet personally you people that he 
has been talking to me so much about. 

LEE HAMILTON has been one of the out- 
standing freshmen Congressmen ever since 
the first day he appeared in Washington. He 
has always voted his conscience. He hasn't 
always voted for me. The people of Indiana 
have done the same. 

Even when we disagree, it is easy to respect 
people who stand up and look like he looks, 
who stand up and state what they believe 
with the sincerity and the conviction that he 
does. This Congressman, and his new gen- 
eration which he represents, has joined with 
other Congressmen from both parties to help 
us pass more creative legislation for the care 
of human life and happiness, for the benefit 
of human beings, than any Congress has ever 
passed in all the history of the United States. 

I have made no secret of the fact that in 
my opinion there has never been a better 
Congress. There have been few times in 
American history when a President of the 
United States would ever make a statement 
like that, though. I am not sure that all of 
you would want to make a statement like 
that if you would pick up a paper and see 
what the Congress says about me sometimes. 
George Washington, our first President, once 
warned that his Congress was about “to 
form the worst government on earth.” 

Another great President, Theodore Roose- 
velt, said that he would like to turn 16 lions 
loose on his Congress. When someone 
pointed out that the lions might make a 
mistake, he replied, “Not if they stay there 
long enough.” 
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I spent almost 24 years in the Congress as a 
Member and about five years as a servant, 
four years as Majority Leader and two years 
as Minority Leader. So it is with some hu- 
mility that I say tonight that this present 
89th Congress, as Luci would say, is the 
greatest. 

How do you confirm that? Why do you 
say that? What proof do you have? 

First of all, they passed legislation to ful- 
fill a promise made more than a century ago, 
a promise of emancipation. Abraham Lin- 
coln, more than 100 years ago, signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation. But it was a 
proclamation and not a fact. 

Today, where once some people were afraid 
to vote, they now proudly walk into the 
polling place with their chin up and their 
chest out. 

This Congress passed legislation to ease 
the burden of sickness. Today, although 
everyone must face old age, they are no 
longer dependent on their kinfolks for their 
medical care. 

They passed legislation that should bright- 
en every classroom in America. This year 
we will spend in appropriations $10 billion 
more on education and health than we were 
spending on those subjects when I became 
President less than three years ago. That 
is progress. 

That does show that the Congress, as well 
as the Cabinet and the President, are con- 
cerned with what Jefferson said was the ob- 
ject of government: the care of human life 
and happiness. 

Once the children of poverty began life on 
a hopeless road toward despair. Tonight they 
at least have some new hope. They are at 
least receiving some new training. We are 
at least making taxpayers out of tax eaters 
of a few weeks ago. 

We passed a poverty program for $750 mil- 
lion for one year and then 81 billion 500 
milion for the next year, more than double. 
For the third year, notwithstanding the fact 
that we have 400,000 men in the Vietnam 
area fighting to protect our security, our lib- 
erty and our freedom, we will pass a program 
of $1 billion 750 million this year in order to 
provide for the needs of the underprivileged 
and try to prepare them and train them to 
make their own way in life. 

This Congress told our cities and our in- 
dustries that they had to stop polluting our 
water and poisoning our air. 

This Congress passed legislation to dam our 
rivers to prevent floods, to produce power, 
to provide breaches, to build playgrounds 
for our children, and to add more parks to 
the national domain than any other similar 
period in history. 

They gave us the blueprints for a rapid 
rail system to carry out commuters of to- 
morrow. We have designed and will shortly 
let a contract on a supersonic airplane that 
will fly more than 2,000 miles an hour and 
transport hundreds of passengers around the 
globe. 

They passed a farm bill that puts more 
income in the farmer’s pocket and at the 
same time allows him to compete at home 
and abroad. They have reduced farm sur- 
pluses that one time hung heavy over every 
farmer’s head to the lowest minimum that 
we have had in a dozen years. 

Finally, with some help, some pleasant 
persuading, they served notice that we will 
battle with all we have to preserve the bounty 
of the land and the beauty of the country- 
side. 

Thanks to Senator Yarsoroucn, they 
passed a new GI bill to help our veterans get 
an education after they have fought for our 
liberty. 

And lest Lee HAMILTON, Senator YAR- 
BOROUGH, and the other Congressmen and 
Senators think we say, Well done,” this is 
the end of the day and there is nothing for 
tomorrow, I might add quickly, “The job is 
not yet finished.” 
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Democracy's work is never finished. There 
is no doubt in my mind of the road that we 
are going to take. We are going to continue 
to plow the furrow and go full steam straight 
ahead. 

We will give new meaning to the American 
promise of justice and equality. 

We will honor our commitments abroad. 
We will do it without neglecting our duties 
at home, 

While we are doing all that I told you we 
are doing, we have been maintaining 400,000 
men—and they have been giving a good ac- 
count of themselves—in Vietnam, and we 
have the lowest deficit this year that we have 
had since 1960. 

I am not sure you have read about that. 
I have announced it. If you haven't read 
about it, you have heard about it, and you 
are going to hear more about it between now 
and the time I leave my present office. 

We are going to do all of this, and we are 
going to do more of it. We know that it can 
be done. Men like your Congressmen have 
proved for us that this job can be done dur- 
ing the last two years and we are going to do 
it the next two years. 

We have proved that there is enough room 
at the table for all of us. We don't have to 
fight like cats—the businessman, the work- 
er, the farmer, the Democrat and the Repub- 
lican. I am here to tell you that notwith- 
standing any rumor you might have heard, 
that big table is growing bigger every day. 

Two years ago, in the heat of a Presiden- 
tial election campaign, I came to Indiana. I 
told your neighbors in Evansville that I was 
not mad at anybody. I said that I had not 
come to Indiana to say anything bad about 
anybody. I said that I did not want to fight 
with anybody; that all I wanted was to try 
to do my best to put my Nation's best foot 
forward, to try to find an area of agreement 
for my fellowmen and try to help unite my 
country instead of divide my country. It 
may be old-fashioned, but I still believe that 
my country does most things right. 

I know there are some that like to keep it 
a secret, but I take great pride in talking 
about what we are doing to educate little 
children, what we are doing to help older 
people when they are sick, what we are doing 
to try to increase the freedom of the farmer 
and increase his income at the same time, 
and what we have done in five years to get 
7 million more people jobs at an average 
factory wage in this country of $112 a week, 
the highest ever realized by any industrial 
nation. I am proud of those things. 

I am sorry that we had difficulties in the 
Dominican Republic. But I am glad that it 
is not a Communist government today. 

I am sorry that we have our men in Viet- 
nam. But I would rather have them there 
with honor, doing their duty, keeping their 
commitment, carrying that flag with pride 
and honor, than to tuck their tail and come 
running home and break their word. If I 
know anything about those men, they would 
rather be there doing it, too. 

When they talk to you about all these 
horrors, you ask them whether it is from the 
men who are there or the men who don’t 
want to be there, or who it is that feels that 
this Nation should not act with honor. I 
get about 100 letters a week from those men. 
I have yet to get one letter from a man that 
says to me that he wants to get out and come 
home; that he does not want to stay there 
and do his job. 

They are my single greatest source of 
strength, the men on the front lines. I saw 
them in the hospitals the first of the week. 
I saw them on the boat, the ones that are 
now being treated. I saw them at the 101st 
Airborne this afternoon. I take great pride 
in how our men feel about their country. 

I think the time has come in America for 
us to find some of the good things that 
America is doing instead of spending all of 
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their time complaining about the faults we 
have. 

I remember that great man who served 50 
years in Washington and heard a lot of 
speeches made. He served with over 3,000 
Congressmen and Senators. He served with 
six or seven Presidents. He used to say he 
served with“ them, not “under” them. He 
was Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

He always said, when he finished the day’s 
work and he had come down and heard about 
the complaints, errors, and mistakes and 
criticism, “It is mighty easy to make a point 
about anything and anybody.” He never 
could forget what his father of 11 children 
said to him one time: that any donkey can 
kick a barn down, but it takes an awful good 
carpenter to build one. 

I want to try to unite this country, to 
bring peace to it and to bring progress to it. 
I believe all my fellowmen want to do the 
same. We may have different views and dif- 
ferent routes to follow, but as your President 
tonight I want to say that is what I am try- 
ing todo. I am trying it with all the energy 
and whatever ability I possess. 

I am trying to use whatever experience I 
gained In the House, in the Senate and in the 
Government to make progress for our people. 

My short visit to four States today tells 
me that we have reason to raise our hopes. 
For “if,” as Abraham Lincoln said, “the end 
comes out all right, it will not be the Presi- 
dent who does it, it will not be the Congress 
which does it, but it will really be the good 
sense of the American people.” 

I have seen that good sense today. As I 
leave here after my seventh or eighth ap- 
pearance, I want to say that you have helped 
to refill the wells of my hopes for my coun- 
try. I never have any doubt about it. But 
now and then we have some writers that go 
out on the countryside and make their pri- 
vate reports, I read those reports and won- 
der. But today I came and I saw. 

I don't want to put my judgment up 
against theirs. I don't want to speak with 
any finality. But before I conclude I just 
want to say that whatever little experience 
T have had in understanding human nature 
and knowing and loving people, somehow or 
other I get the general impression that the 
people of this country are ready and willing 
to follow a constructive course instead of a 
destructive course. They want one who 
builds instead of one who tears down. They 
would rather have a carpenter handling mat- 
ters than a donkey handling them. 

I don’t have any particular sample polls to 
give you here tonight. But somehow or other 
I think that in the good old American tradi- 
tion, in the City Hall, the County Seat, the 
State House, and finally in the Congress, 
that the American people are going to vote 
for the men that try to unite them instead 
of the men that try to divide them. 

They are going to support the men that 
they think refuse to play on the bigotry and 
the prejudice and spend their time com- 
plaining. They are going to vote for people 
who spend their time building and speaking 
constructively. 

It gives me a lot of pleasure to come here 
to this beautiful site and look at what you 
have done with your post office, and most of 
all look at what you have done with your- 
selves. 

I owe LER HAMILTON a debt for really mak- 
ing me come. We have a lot of pickets that 
like to set themslves up around the White 
House, This is a day when people like to 
march. Lee has really been picketing the 
White House. I thought it would be easier 
to come over here tonight than to spend 
next month explaining to him why I 
couldn't. 

You have done more for me than I have 
done for you. But in the days ahead, let’s 
enter a little compact. Let's do something 
for each other and thus do something for 
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the men that are perfecting our freedom and 
our liberties and thus doing something for 
our country. 

We have the very best system of govern- 
ment in all the world. We have the very 
best country in all the world. We have more 
prosperity than any other people in all the 
world, 

Instead of feeling sorry for yourselves and 
developing a martyr complex, I would like 
to express this hope; that you get home to- 
night and think about how many blessings 
you have. 

As I walked down that line today and saw 
those seriously wounded men, I thought of 
the men that had died for me in order that 
I could be free, not only my generation, but 
several before mine. 

I think we ought to count our blessings 
once in a while. We have a lot to be thank- 
ful for. So when you leave here, go home 
and thank Him who is responsible for it all. 
Thank the good Lord Almighty, 


A MINIMUM OF $105 MILLION ES- 
SENTIAL FOR SCHOOL MILK 
PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, soon 
the House-Senate conferees should be 
meeting on the agriculture appropria- 
tions bill. The Senate version of this 
legislation provides $105 million for the 
special milk program for schoolchildren 
while the House version allows only $103 
million. 

It is essential that the Senate figure is 
retained. Even this figure, in my esti- 
mation is inadequate. However, it is a 
beginning. It would permit a restora- 
tion of half of the 10 percent in the Fed- 
eral reimbursement rate under the school 
milk program. On the other hand, if the 
House figure of $103 million were al- 
lowed, only 30 percent of the cut would 
be restored. 

This $105 million minimum is all the 
more convincing in view of the fact that 
the milk program people within the De- 
partment of Agriculture originally re- 
quested that $105 million be appropri- 
ated for fiscal 1967. This request, as we 
know, was slashed to $21 million subse- 
quently when it was proposed that the 
program be directed to the needy alone. 

I hope the conferees will meet in the 
very near future. And I am very hope- 
ful that the House conferees will accede 
to the Senate figure for the school milk 
program of $105 million. This is the 
minimum amount necessary for the con- 
tinued health of the program. 


DEMAND FOR RESIGNATION OF 
CIA DIRECTOR RICHARD HELMS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
morning I issued a statement expressing 
the view that Richard Helms should re- 
sign as Director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my statement be set forth at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WAYNE Morse WITH 
RESPECT To CIA DIRECTOR RICHARD HELMS 
Mr. Richard Helms can best serve his coun- 

try today by resigning his position as Di- 

rector of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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Until he does, the American people cannot 
rest secure in the belief that the Agency is 
living up to its legal mandate not to oper- 
ate within the United States or influence or 
participate in affairs within the United 
States. 

Mr. Helms could hardly wait for confirma- 
tion before he twice intruded himself and 
the CIA in domestic politics and the busi- 
ness of the United States Senate. Taken 
alone, his letter of public praised to a news- 
paper for its editorial abuse of the Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee concerning an issue that is the busi- 
ness of the Senate disqualifies him for further 
useful service in his present capacity. 

Aside from the damage he has done to the 
relationship of the CIA with the Senate, 
he has served notice upon the American peo- 
ple that they must be on constant guard 
against the possibility and even the likeli- 
hood that the covert activities of the CIA 
have now been extended to the domestic af- 
fairs of our own country. If Mr. Helms has 
learned anything from this episode, he may 
be more careful to keep his name out of the 
papers. But the American people must be 
aware that the CIA is undertaking increasing 
activity within American education and the 
influencing of opinion through planted press 
stories and articles. We must assume that 
the letter signed by Mr. Helms to the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat is only a small seg- 
ment of what is going on that is unsigned 
or unrevealed as to its CIA source. 

Not only must our Committee renew its 
insistence that it be represented in the sur- 
veillance of the Agency abroad; some arm of 
the Congress must determine what else CIA 
is doing within the United States to affect 
public opinion, public policy, and the out- 
come of elections. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the state- 
ment speaks for itself and I stand on 
every word of it. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in light of 
the urgency that this Nation now is be- 
ginning to show in oceanology, I invite 
attention to the excellent article on this 
subject published in last week’s Sunday 
New York Times business section. The 
title is “Oceanography: The Profit Po- 
tential is as Big as the Sea,” by William 
D, Smith, July 17, 1966. 

As the author of S. 2439, the sea grant 
college bill, designed to develop the Na- 
tion’s marine resources through applied 
research, training, and information 
services, I applaud the article and com- 
mend it to Members of Congress who 
want to know more about this vital new 
area for human endeavor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCEANOGRAPHY: THE PROFIT POTENTIAL IS AS 
Bic As THE SEA—SEARCH YIELDS CHEMICALS, 
On. — AND EVEN DIAMONDS 

(By William D. Smith) 

The sea, man’s first frontier, has become 
his last major earth-bound challenge. It 
has also become an important goal in the 
search for investment opportunity and profit. 

The oceans are capable of feeding the 
world’s hungry, providing vast quantities of 
oil and supplying needed minerals, chemicals 
and drugs, according to even the most pessi- 
mistic exponents of oceanography. 

“Within 50 years, man will move onto and 
into the sea—occupying it and exploiting it 
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as an integral part of his use of this planet 
for recreation, minerals, food, waste disposal, 
military and transportation operations, and 
as populations grow, for actual living space,” 
says Dr. F. N. Spiess, head of the Marine 
Physical Laboratory of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 

Many oceanographers would say that Dr. 
Spiess was being far too conservative. 

The challenge of extracting the sea's 
wealth is a mighty one but the potential 
rewards for both Government and private 
enterprise are monumental, 


RETURN ESTIMATED 


The National Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, in a deliberately 
conservative study, concluded that the direct 
return on a 20-year investment in oceano- 
graphic research will be more than three 
times larger during those 20 years alone 
than if the same money had been invested at 
10 per cent compound interest. 

The opportunities have not been lost on 
industry. John H. Clotworthy, vice presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion’s Defense and Space Center and general 
manager of the company’s underseas divi- 
sion, recently told a congressional subcom- 
mittee: 

“A major thrust into the ocean could be 
expected to become a recognizable element in 
our gross national product and help satisfy 
the future need for new employment oppor- 
tunities in both the professional and labor 
markets.” 

American industry and Government al- 
ready have a substantial stake in the oceans. 
Current spending on all things connected 
with the seas has been estimated at nearly 
$10 billion a year. This figure includes 
about $4-billion for military projects, $2- 
billion for off-shore oil and gas, $2-billion for 
marine recreation and $400-million for com- 
mercial fishing. 

Underseas mining and extraction of chem- 
icals from sea water is a $250-million busi- 
ness. Nonmilitary research accounts for 
another $250-million, with $141-million of 
this total coming from the Government and 
the remainder from industry and the uni- 
versities. 

Unfortunately, the bulk of this huge stake 
in ocean activities is contributing very little 
toward increasing our knowledge of the seas. 
With the major exception of the Navy's anti- 
submarine warfare studies and Deep Sub- 
marine Systems Project, much of the mili- 
tary spending is along rather prosaic lines. 


VACUUM VERSUS OCEAN 


In terms of actual funding for research 
purposes, national expenditures are on the 
frugal side. According to Senator WARREN 
G. Magnuson, Democrat of Washington, the 
Federal Government “is spending 36 times 
more on vacuum (space) than it is on the 
ocean.“ 

The Government’s interest would seem to 
be picking up, however. President Johnson, 
speaking at the commissioning of an ocean- 
ographic research vessel in Washington last 
week, called for greater efforts to extract the 
riches from the world’s oceans. 

At the same time, the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee issued a report on “Ef- 
fective Uses of the Sea” that recommended a 
doubling of Federal support for marine sci- 
ence and technology over the next four years. 

Spending by private industry is contribut- 
ing comparatively far more to solving the 
problems of the ocean than it has to space. 
In terms of actual money spent, however, it 
is still no great sum by today’s standards. 

As with all frontiers, there are pioneers 
trying to get in on the ground floor, or in this 
case the ocean floor. There are at present 
more than 600 companies involved in one 
way or another in probing for the ocean's 
riches, 
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They range in size from such corporate 
giants as the Standard Oil Company (N.J.), 
the General Dynamics Corporation and Lit- 
ton Industries to a host of small specialty 
concerns such as Alpine Geophysical Associ- 
ates, Inc., and Ocean Resources, Ine. 

Money is already being made both by 
companies extracting the sea’s riches and 
by concerns making the equipment needed 
to get at these riches. 

More than a billion dollars in oil, seafood 
and minerals was taken from the sea by 
American companies in 1964, according to 
the latest Bureau of Mines, Minerals Year- 
book. This is just the trickle before the flood 
according to every informed source. 


MUCH RESEARCH NEEDED 


To increase the flow, a great deal of basic 
research is needed in materials, undersea ve- 
hicles, instruments, communications and 
tools as well as looking into the physiological 
and psychological problems man will face 
under the sea. 

The oil and gas industry has reaped the 
greatest harvest from the sea, but it has also 
put in the most money and energy. The 
United States oil industry has invested about 
$2 billion in offshore leases, exploration, 
drilling and production facilities last year 
alone. 

The oll industry recognized the value of 
the minerals below the ocean floor about 30 
years ago. Although considerable oil was 
recovered from below the ocean floor in the 
late nineteen-fifties, it was not until this 
decade that major recoveries were made. 

In 1960, some 8 per cent of the free 
world’s oil supply was pumped from beneath 
the ocean. Last year, offshore oil wells 
pumped 16 per cent of the free world's sup- 
ply. Informed industry sources predict 
that this figure may increase to 40 per cent 
by 1975. 

ALL OIL FROM SHELF 

All of the oil from the sea so far has come 
from that area called the Continental Shelf. 
This is the area, contiguous to all major 
land masses, that formerly was dry land it- 
self. It varies in width and depth of water 
but in many ways still resembles dry land. 

Before the oil companies push into deeper 
waters and begin trying to tap the ocean's 
depths for petroleum and gas, whole new 
families of equipment must be developed. 

Oilmen from all the major companies are 
presently devising ways to eliminate the fa- 
miliar platform drilling rig and locate the 
wellhead and possibly the production equip- 
ment on the ocean bottom, 


TRICKY TECHNOLOGY 


Drilling of wells on the ocean floor has 
been tried on an experimental basis under 
very special conditions. Lowering and in- 
stalling of equipment on the ocean bottom 
requires sophisticated techniques, including 
underwater television to guide the operators. 
This is Just the beginning, though, for once 
the well has been installed it must be con- 
trolled through remote devices. 

Lack of the proper tools is also holding 
back the mining of the ocean, although there 
are some notable exceptions. An exotic one 
is off the coast of South Africa where an 
enterprising Texan dredges more than 700 
tons of diamond gravel daily from the ocean 
floor. Yields average five carats a ton, com- 
pared with one carat a ton from land ore, 
and most of the stones from the ocean are 
gem quality. 

Closer to home, all of the United States 
supply of manganese and 75 per cent of the 
nation’s bromine now come from. the ocean. 

TREASURE IN THE DEEP 

This again is just a prologue of what is to 

follow. As with oil, most of the minerals 


now being wrested from the sea come from 
the Continental Shelf. The real treasures, 
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however, lie beyond on the continental slope 
and in the ocean deep. 

Oceanographers have estimated that the 
sea holds some 50 million million metric tons 
of minerals. Included in this total are two 
million million tons of magnesium, 100,000 
million tons of bromine, 700,000 million tons 
of boron, 20 billion tons of uranium, 15 bil- 
lion tons of copper, 15 billion tons of manga- 
nese, 10 billion tons of gold and 500 million 
tons of silver. 

The question of when man goes after this 
treasure is primarily one of when does the 
cost of getting these metals from land sources 
exceed the cost of obtaining them from the 
sea, 

Dr. John Mero, vice president of Ocean 
Resources, Inc., and a leading authority on 
undersea mining, said recently, “It would be 
profitable to mine materials such as phos- 
phate, nickel, copper, cobalt and even man- 
ganese from the sea at today’s cost and 
prices. 

“And I firmly believe that within the next 
generation, the sea will be a major source not 
only of those metals but molybdenum, vana- 
dium, lead, zinc, titanium, zirconium and 
several other metals.” 

The corporate pioneers are already at work. 
Lockheed is working in a joint venture with 
the International Minerals and Chemicals 
Corporation and the Bureau of Mines to study 
ocean mining methods. 

The Reynolds Metals Company has an all- 
aluminum submarine to study the depths. 
It is also considering private development of 
a whole system of underwater work capabil- 
ities, including underseas barges for mining. 


USING THE DESALTING PROCESS 


W. R. Grace & Co. is actively studying 
methods of recovering a variety of minerals 
from sea water in conjunction with the oper- 
ation of desalting plants. 

Union Carbide is employing Ocean Sys- 
tems, Inc., in which it owns a 65 per cent 
interest, in a substantial study of the sea's 
opportunities. 

Although lack of proper equipment is re- 
tarding underwater oil and mining activities, 
it is not because there is any lack of thought 
being given to the matter. 

One of the most active areas is submer- 
sibles. The General Dynamics Corporation 
has for years been a leader in this fleld. This 
spring it launched two small research sub- 
marines. The first, the Star II, is equipped 
with an ultra-high-strength hull for opera- 
tions to a depth of 1,200 feet. The other, the 
Star III, can descend to 2,000 feet and has an 
external mechanical arm that can cut wire, 
close its grip, pick up a pencil or a 200 pound 
weight and manipulate valves. 

General Dynamics is now working on the 
first nuclear-powered research submarine. 
The vessel which is being built for the Navy, 
is expected to become operational by 1968. 

Westinghouse, which also has a long his- 
tory in underwater activity, operates a char- 
ter service that hires out a submersible, a 
surface support ship, oceanographic equip- 
ment and technical personnel, including 
divers. 

BUILT BY COUSTEAU 

The Diving Saucer, designed and built by 
Jacques-Yves Cousteau, is now operated by 
Westinghouse and is the forerunner of the 
company’s Deepstar family of submersibles. 
The Deepstars, each capable of holding two 
or three men, will be able to submerge to 
hoped-for depths of 20,000 feet. 

North American Aviation is designing an 
underwater vessel called the Beaver, which 
will be equipped with manipulators capable 
of using a number of tools. 

Possibly the most famous of the research 
submarines operating is the Alvin, which 
located the hydrogen bomb that fell into the 
Mediterraneon Sea off the coast of Spain. It 
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was built by Litton Industries for the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institute. 

While man is learning about the sea by 
moving about in submarines, he is also trying 
to develop stationary submerged shelters 
suitable for human habitation. The Navy's 
program, called Sealab, got under way in 
the summer of 1964, when a four-man crew 
spent 10 days in a large cylindrical chamber 
submerged 192 feet deep off the coast of 
Bermuda. 

This was followed by Sealab II, in which 
teams of 10 men each spent 15 days under 
water. Astronaut Scott Carpenter was one 
of the men and he stayed down for 30 days. 
Plans for Sealab III are well under way. 

In addition, the Navy is looking ahead to 
the construction of an advanced underwater 
facility for work at a depth of more than 
600 feet. It is tentatively called the Seafloor 
Habitat Complex. The complex will consist 
of a combination of modular units, including 
living quarters, a research laboratory and 
power sources. 

The applications of such shelters to under- 
sea drilling and mining are obvious. Their 
success will also make the day of the under- 
water city considerably closer. 


FIGHT FORTHE MARKET 


Producers of titanium, glass-reinforced 
plastic, higher-strength steels, aluminum 
and nickel are fighting it out for the market 
for underseas materials. The Republic Steel 
Corporation and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration have both developed special high- 
strength steels for the underseas market. 

Besides pressure, the sea presents the prob- 
lem of corrosion. Several of the chemical 
companies are working on protective coat- 
ings at present and it is likely that more will 
join the study. 

Several companies, such as the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, are presently in- 
volved in a research program to develop anti- 
corrosion compounds. 

Another major tether on man’s thrust into 
the sea is the lack of proper instrumentation, 
Instruments of all sorts are needed to test, 
explore and control the ocean environment. 

Many of the instruments presently being 
used in oceanographic research have been 
transferred directly from space and other 
uses. They are doing the job, but far from 
perfectly. 

Companies such as Honeywell, Inc., Beck- 
man Instruments and Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. are working on devices spe- 
cifically designed for the water environment, 
but a great deal more effort is needed in this 
direction. 

Tt is not Just coincidental that many of the 
companies participating in oceanography are 
also active in aerospace. The race in space 
and the challenge of the ocean are similar in 
many ways. 

“Aerospace research has much in common 
mia ocean research. Materials, propulsion, 

power units, guidance and com- 
ain system are as vital to marine ve- 
hicles as they are to aerospace vehicles and 
pose many of the same problems. It is logi- 
cal, then, that the aerospace industry should 
turn its research attention to the fields of the 
ocean,” according to Daniel J. Haughton, 
president of Lockheed. 

ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE 

The best example of aerospace companies 
participating in “inner space” operations is 
the Navy’s antisubmarine warfare program. 
Since 1961, the percentage of the Navy's re- 
search, development, testing and evaluation 
budget that is devoted to antisubmarine war- 
fare has climbed from 18 per cent to more 
than 28 per cent at the present. By the end 
of the decade, it will account for at least a 
third of the total budget. 

The names participating in this all-impor- 
tant program read like a roster of the aero- 
space industry. Not only is most of the 
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technology being put together by aerospace 
concerns, but the Navy has picked TRW, Inc., 
an aerospace company, to coordinate and do 
the systems work on the entire 

In the Deep Submergence Systems Project 
(DSSP), another aerospace company, the 
Northrup Corporation, has been given the job 
of assisting the Navy in management and 
systems integration, The program was 
created in reaction to the Thresher disaster. 

DSSP has been planned to give the Navy 
four major capabilities: the ability to locate 
stricken submarines and their crews; to re- 
cover small objects down to 20,000 feet; to 
salvage large objects, including submarines 
and ships, downed on the Continental Shelf; 
and to expand man’s capability to work in 
the sea. 

Commercial interest in this program is 
perhaps greater than in any program of simi- 
lar dollar size to emanate from Washington 
in recent years. More than 400 companies 
have sought information on business possi- 
bilities in the operation. 

The hostile environments of space and the 
hostile environment of the sea have many 
technical requirements in common, but the 
transfer of technology from one to the other 
is neither easy or automatic. 

As far as business is concerned, ocean and 
space are even more unalike. In space there 
is only one customer, the Government. 
Prime contracts are let in huge sums, 


PACIFIC POWER 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have 
before me two newspaper comments in 
support of President Johnson’s speech 
asserting our responsibilities in Asia. 
They are taken from the Hartford Times 
and the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

In these editorials there is approval of 
the clarity with which the President 
stated our desire for peace. And there 
is the observation that we have common 
interests with the people of Asia. 

Our commitment is more than tem- 
porary. We have a stake in Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Hartford Times, July 14, 1966] 
PATIENCE AND REITERATION 

The bombings at Haiphong and Hanoi 
clarify, in terms of military might, the un- 
shakeable intention of the United States to 
withstand Communist aggression and to 
make it unproductive. 

President Johnson, in his address to the 
American Alumni Council, reiterated in 
terms of policy the often-stated will and 
purpose of this nation in Viet Nam. It was 
both a desirable and an effective supplement 
to the use of the leverage of raw power. 

Patiently, once again, the President ex- 
pounded our hopes for peace, our strong de- 
sire to aid in the development of the Asian 
people, and the fact that, as a Pacific power, 
we are involved in, and cannot separate our- 
selves from the future and fortunes of Asia. 

It is that fact that so often escapes the 
critics of our policy and presence in the Far 
East. We are not mere adventurers on the 
scene, different in culture and traditions 
though we may be. We are not invaders, 
looking for booty or territory 

Rather, the United States has an interest 
in common with free Asia. As the President 
pointed out, there are no longer any remote 
or unrelated continents. 

He asserted the sincere wish of the 
United States to negotiate for peace, rather 
than to war toward exhaustion. Yet, it is 
necessary for the President to admonish, as 
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well as try to reason with, the Hanoi: goy- 
ernment. 

For still that leadership is obsessed with 
its subversive designs and the delusion that 
it is only dealing with another France and 
that eventually all will go the way of 
Dienbienphu. 

The President checked that idea sharply. 
He told Hanoi, “Victory for your armies is 
impossible.” He means it, and the nation 
supports him. 

North Viet Nam still holds in its own 
hands the initiative for its happiness and 
safety. It can halt the war at any moment 
it ceases to aid and abet the incursions on 
its South Vietnamese neighbor. Certainly, 
as the President made clear, the United 
States has not vowed the destruction of 
North Viet Nam, nor has it any wish to see 
that destruction happen. 

Our purpose could not have been put more 
understandably than the President stated it, 
with more charity for our opponents, or with 
more logic and integrity. 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
July 18, 1966] 


A PACIFIC POWER 


In enunciating the determination the 
United States to accept both the risks and 
the responsibilities of “a Pacific power,” 
President Johnson very wisely filled what 
has been a serious void in the dialog of world 
affairs. 

For too long our friends as well as our 
enemies throughout the world have held the 
belief that any involvement, any commit- 
ment by the United States in the Pacific and 
in Asia is temporary; that we are a nation 
standing with our back to Asia and with our 
eyes and thoughts on the Atlantic and on 
Europe. 

What Mr. Johnson said in his address last 
week was that the United States is no longer 
a nation with a foreign policy oriented chiefly 
to Europe and to the North Atlantic Treaty 


President has made it clear that the United 
States will be looking just as much and even 
more to Asia, its problems and its people. 

This is not a new concept nor a new role 
for the United States. Rather, it is public 
recognition of the facts of international life. 
Economically and politically, Europe is in 
good condition. NATO's troubles, are, in 
fact, proof of this. NATO has become the 
victim of its own success. The need for 
NATO still exists, of course, but no longer 
does most of Europe stand in mortal fear of 
Russia and the Communist bloc nations. 

As Mr. Johnson noted, Asia is now the 
crucial area of man’s striving for independ- 
ence and order.” 

In discarding the old arguments that the 
United States has no stake in Asia, Mr. John- 
son emphasized that the Pacific Ocean is as 
crossable as the Atlantic. He rejected the 
semi-isolationist theory that what some peo- 
ple describe as “the land mass of Asia” is 
even more remote than Mars or Jupiter, 

Mr. Johnson’s statements were needed at 
home as well as abroad. They were, in fact, 
overdue. 


CHARLES MURPHY, DEDICATED 
PUBLIC SERVANT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
July 31 the Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Charles S. Murphy, an 
able and dedicated public official, will 
have completed 30 years of service in the 
Federal Government, including high ap- 
pointments by Presidents Truman, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson. 

Mr. Murphy has been well and favor- 
ably known to Members of the Senate 
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for many years. In fact, he had already 
served in the Office of the Legislative 
Counsel of the Senate for 13 years when 
he was appointed as administrative as- 
sistant by President Truman in 1947. 
In 1950, Mr. Truman advanced him to 
the position of Special Counsel to the 
President. 

Over the years, Mr. Murphy has had 
an unusual breadth of Federal service. 
Following graduation from Duke Uni- 
versity’s School of Law in 1934, he re- 
ceived an appointment as law assistant 
in the Office of the Senate Legislative 
Counsel. He served in this post 2 years 
when he was elected as assistant legis- 
lative counsel to the Senate, a position 
held 11 years. 

As a legislative draftsman he worked 
with Members of both the Senate and 
House of Representatives in writing 
numerous pieces of legislation, including 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. Many 
of its provisions have been carried for- 
ward into the Federal Aviation Act which 
today governs aviation in the United 
States and which Mr. Murphy, as CAB 
Chairman, now helps administer. 

It was while on the Senate staff that 
Mr. Murphy was selected in 1947 by 
President Truman to serve as adminis- 
trative assistant and later special coun- 
sel in the White House. 

From 1953 to 1961, Mr. Murphy prac- 
ticed law as a member of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., firm of Morison, Murphy, 
Clapp & Abrams. From 1957 to 1960, 
he was counsel to the Democratic Na- 
tional Advisory Council. 

President Kennedy, immediately after 
his inauguration January 20, 1961, se- 
lected Mr. Murphy as Under Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

As Under Secretary of Agriculture from 
1961 to 1965, a period when the Depart- 
ment made great strides in efficiency and 
effectiveness, Mr. Murphy had general 
supervisory responsibility for all USDA 
agencies and for the administration of 
its many widespread programs. He co- 
ordinated and reviewed the Department’s 
staff work on many pieces of major leg- 
islation. The measures enacted stamp 
this half decade in the Agriculture De- 
partment as one of the most progressive 
in American history. 

As President of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Mr. Murphy has special re- 
sponsibility for supervising the commod- 
ity programs that broke the back of the 
mountainous feed grain and wheat sur- 
pluses. He successfully represented the 
United States in international discus- 
sions on foreign agricultural trade. 
These discussions played an important 
part in raising U.S. farm exports to rec- 
ord highs. 

Mr. Murphy was sworn in by President 
Johnson as a CAB member and Board 
Chairman June 1, 1965. The term ends 
December 31, 1968. 

From 1956 to 1958 Mr. Murphy was 
president of the National Capital Demo- 
cratic Club. He belongs to the Order of 
the Coif, Delta Sigma Phi, Pi Gamma 
Mu, and Omicron Delta Kappa. He was 
admitted to the North Carolina bar in 
1934, the Supreme Court bar in 1944, and 
the District of Columbia bar in 1947. 
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On this occasion it is a pleasure to join 
with many other friends of Charles Mur- 
phy in extending him congratulations on 
his 30 years of outstanding public service 
and best wishes for continued success. 


CIRCUMVENTION OF LAW IN THE 
IMPORTATION OF WRENCHES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention has been called to a circuitous 
operation being practiced by an Ameri- 
can tool company wherein socket wrench 
sets made in Japan are entering this 
country without bearing the stamp or 
label of the country of origin and are 
being sold here as a product of the U.S. 
firm. Senators from States which have 
handtool manufacturing plants should 
be interested in this matter of circum- 
venting the law and join in protesting 
to the Bureau of Customs. 

Mr. President, the clever method used 
by the U.S. firm to circumvent the law is 
as follows: 

The imported socket wrench sets man- 
ufactured in Japan are marked in Japan 
with the name of the American firm and 
the size of the item. Each item is satin 
finished and coated with a protective 
substance in Japan. No marking of 
“Japan” or “Made in Japan” is stamped 
on these wrenches in Japan. 

These wrenches and accessories are 
shipped from Japan to the free trade 
zone of Mayaguez, P.R., and, there, in 
an area assigned to the American tool 
company, the protective coating is re- 
moved, the socket wrenches are pol- 
ished and nickel chrome plated, follow- 
ing which the ratchets, drives and socket 
wrenches are placed in boxes for ship- 
ment to the United States. 

The plated socket wrench sets are then 
withdrawn from Mayaguez, duty is paid 
to the U.S. customs at Mayaguez, and 
the plated wrench sets shipped to the 
American tool company. 

It is contended that plating merely 
changes the appearance of the socket 
wrenches and accesories, and does not 
in any way change their configuration 
or form or convert them to any other 
type of tool or product. In the opinion 
of most tool maufacturers, plating 
merely makes the tool more attractive to 
the buyer. The item is just as usable as 
a tool either plated or unplated. 

No marking of country of origin ap- 
pears on the socket wrench set compo- 
nents imported by the American tool 
company when they reach Mayaguez, 
P.R., and the marking of the name 
of the American company and the 
size on each of the components, which 
is done in Japan, is deeply imprinted 
and is not obliterated by the plating 
done in Mayaguez. Moreover, if the 
word “Japan,” or the words “Made in 
Japan,” were imprinted on the wrenches 
in Japan in the same manner as the 
name of the American tool company and 
the size of each component, such mark- 
ing of country of origin would not be ob- 
literated by the plating of the compo- 
nents. 

I respectfully submit that the manner 
in which the socket wrench sets are im- 
ported to Mayaguez, P.R., and there 
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cleaned, polished, and plated, is merely 
a subterfuge used to enable the Ameri- 
can concern to import the Japanese 
socket wrench sets into the United 
States without the marking thereon of 
the country of origin as required by sec- 
tion 304 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Mr. President, I have expressed my in- 
terest in this matter to Mr. Robert V. 
McIntyre, Assistant Commissioner of 
Customs, Bureau of Customs, because of 
the fact that in Ohio we have a consid- 
erable number of handtool manufac- 
tories. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand how public officials will tolerate 
circumvention of this law by adroit 
practices of skillful manipulators. 


TRIBUTE TO DAVID BELL 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, it is with great regret on the 
part of all who know him that Mr. David 
Bell will leave the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development this month, 

David Bell, at only the midpoint of his 
career, has already carved out an out- 
standing record. After World War II, 
in which he served as a Marine Corps 
officer, he returned to Washington to 
work in the Bureau of the Budget. 
There, he played a major role in trans- 
forming the Bureau into the sharp and 
penetrating instrument of Presidential 
administration that itis today. He also 
served at the White House, including 2 
years as administrative assistant to 
President Truman. 

He then began his long involvement 
with the processes of economic growth 
and development as an adviser to the 
Government of Pakistan for 3 years. 
This experience led to writing on eco- 
nomic development, and to teaching on 
the Harvard faculty. 

From the campus he was called by 
President Kennedy in 1961, to head the 
Bureau of the Budget. As Budget Di- 
rector, he played a great part not only 
in Government finance, but in the prep- 
aration and coordination of all domestic 
policy. His contributions were various; 
all were excellent. 

Then, in 1962, he was asked to head 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. In the normal sense, this was not 
a promotion; he was being asked to leave 
a more prestigious post, one unaffected 
by the political bickering which sur- 
rounds the foreign aid bill each year. 
But in another sense, this was the high- 
est honor that could have been paid him. 
For it reflected President Kennedy’s 
judgment that alone of all the men in 
the Federal establishment, or elsewhere 
in the country, David Bell could take the 
foreign aid program in hand—to make it 
the effective instrument of American 
policy which it must be, an instrument 
with the confidence of the Congress and 
the country, of people here at home and 
in dozens of countries around the world. 

This confidence was justified. I 
worked closely with David Bell for sev- 
eral years; and he was, in my judgment, 
the best Administrator AID has ever had. 
His duties, and more, he carried out 
with brilliance, dedication, and good 
humor. 
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Now he returns to private life, with the 
Ford Foundation. But wherever he is, 
in whatever capacity, he will continue to 
serve the great national interests of the 
United States and the larger purposes of 
humanity. 


A PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT TO PROTECT SO- 
CIETY AGAINST CRIMINALS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
been disturbed during recent times by 
two lines of decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The first line of decisions is that which 
permits the accused in a criminal case 
to litigate and relitigate, without ap- 
parent end, the same questions. The 
State can prosecute a person for a crime 
only once, and if he comes clear, the 
matter is ended forever. This is as it 
ought to be, for no man should be put 
twice in jeopardy for the same offense. 

Under recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it is quite 
otherwise with respect to the accused. 
After he is tried for a crime and found 
guilty of its commission, he can then 
come into court in an independent post- 
conviction hearing proceeding and re- 
litigate his case under circumstances 
which amount to the defendant trying 
the court which tried him. If the State 
court rules against him in the postcon- 
viction hearing proceeding, the accused 
is then permitted by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court to relitigate the same 
things which have been determined twice 
or which could have been litigated and 
determined twice in habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings apparently without end. And 
this is true even in cases where the ac- 
cused attempts to appeal his first con- 
viction from the State court to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and the 
Supreme Court of the United States re- 
fuses to grant him a review. 

As a result of this line of decisions, per- 
sons who are convicted of the most seri- 
ous crimes have their convictionns in 
State courts set aside by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court and other Federal courts, in 
some cases years after they are first tried 
and the witnesses against them have died 
or removed to parts unknown or have be- 
come the victims of failing memories. 

In the hope that I might put an end to 
such endless procedures, I have intro- 
duced a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which would provide in section No. 
1 that the judgment of a State court upon 
a plea or a verdict of guilty shall be con- 
clusive as to all matters actually deter- 
mined or which could be determined in 
the case until it is reversed according to 
law, and that the Supreme Court cannot 
reverse such judgment of a state court 
except upon a direct appeal from the 
highest court of the State having ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in the case. 

Since the Supreme Court has held that 
the State must furnish the accused in all 
serious cases with a lawyer and must bear 
the cost of his appeal if he is unable to 
bear such costs himself. this proposed 
amendment seems to me to be just to the 
accused and necessary to protect society 
against interminable litigation. 
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My proposed constitutional amend- 
ment contains a second section which 
deals with the admissibility of confes- 
sions of guilt in criminal cases in both 
Federal and State courts. 

As a result of the line of decisions 
which began with the McNabb and Mal- 
lory cases and has just ended with the 
Escobedo and Miranda cases, the Su- 
preme Court has erected some artificial 
rules which have the effect of excluding 
confessions of guilt in criminal cases no 
matter how voluntarily such confessions 
may be. Many of us have been con- 
cerned for years with decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on this aspect of criminal 
law because such decisions have resulted 
in freeing those who commit serious of- 
fenses, thus enabling them to repeat their 
offenses. 

The fundamental purpose of the crim- 
inal law is to protect society against 
criminals. The law desires, however, to 
avoid the conviction of any innocent 
man. To this end, it erects in favor of 
any person charged with crime a pre- 
sumption of innocence, requires the pros- 
ecution to establish every essential ele- 
ment of his guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt, secures to him the services of a 
lawyer, gives him compulsory process to 
obtain the attendance of witnesses in his 
behalf, and secures to him the right to 
cross-examine through the agency of his 
lawyer the witnesses against him. These 
things are as they should be. 

The recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon the sub- 
ject of confessions seem to be based upon 
the theory that society needs little pro- 
tection from criminals, but criminals 
need much protection from law-enforce- 
ment officers. This theory is most unjust 
to law-enforcement officers who fre- 
quently jeopardize and sometimes lose 
their lives in efforts to protect society 
from those who prey upon it. 

Be this as it may, the recent decisions 
certainly tilt the scales of justice unduly 
in favor of those accused of crime and 
against the prosecution. They lose sight 
of the fact that the accuser and society 
are just as much entitled to justice as 
the accused. 

To me, there is neither rhyme nor rea- 
son nor commonsense in excluding vol- 
untary confessions of guilt by artificial 
legal rules. The sole test for the admis- 
sion in evidence of a confession should 
be whether or not it was voluntarily 
made. The truth is that there is no 
stronger evidence against any man than 
his voluntary confession that he com- 
mitted a crime which the law requires 
to be established by other testimony in- 
dependent of his confession. Innocent 
men do not go around confessing crimes 
they did not commit. Moreover, it is a 
psychological fact, which those of us who 
have had experience with the adminis- 
tration of criminal law know to be true, 
that persons who commit serious crimes 
continue to think about such crimes and 
that people talk about the things which 
they think about. It is also a truth 
known to us that many innocent parties 
are freed without trial by law-enforce- 
ment officers who check their statements 
of innocence and find them to be true. 
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The second section of my proposed 
constitutional amendment provides in 
substance that the only test of the ad- 
missibility of a confession of guilt in a 
criminal case is its voluntary character, 
and the decision of the trial judge that a 
particular confession is voluntary shall 
not be reversed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court or any other Federal court if it is 
supported by any competent testimony 
in the case. 

The trial judge sees the witnesses who 
give testimony concerning the circum- 
stances under which a confession is 
made. He has an opportunity to observe 
the demeanor of these witnesses and to 
tell which of them is telling the truth. 
This is not true of the appellate judges 
such as those who sit on the Supreme 
Court of the United States. They do not 
see the witnesses. All they see is the 
printed record; and on the printed rec- 
ord it is virtually impossible for anyone 
to tell the difference between the testi- 
mony of an Ananias and a George Wash- 
ington. I am prompted to introduce my 
amendment by the rising crime rate in 
the United States and by the fact that 
the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States place unjusti- 
fied handicaps upon law enforcement 
officers and trial courts and result in the 
freeing of multitudes of criminals of un- 
doubted guilt. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
May 1966, issue of the U.S, Department 
of Agriculture’s Statistical Reporting 
Service Bulletin, contains an article en- 
titled “Vo-Ag for Your Boy? Think It 
Over Together,” written by James D, 
Cowhig, Welfare Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and Calvin L. Beale, Economic Re- 
search Service. The accuracy of the ar- 
ticle has been challenged, and rightly so, 
in my opinion, by Mr. Warren G. Weiler, 
State supervisor of vocational agricul- 
ture, Ohio Department of Education. 

Mr. Cowhig’s article paints a bleak pic- 
ture for Vo-Ag students. Mr. Weiler’s 
letter of rebuttal points out errors in con- 
clusions because Mr. Cowhig did not take 
into consideration the entire picture. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Mr. Weiler be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE oF OHIO, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Columbus, July 22, 1966. 
FRANK LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator Lausch: I am writing you 
in connection with the article found on page 
13 of the enclosed booklet “Agricultural Sit- 
uation.” When you read the article, you 
would get the impression that there is little 
future in agriculture. 

Iam enclosing a copy of a report of a study 
made by Dr. Brum in Ohio regarding agricul- 
tural opportunities in our state, and you will 
note that there are approximately one and a 
half off-farm occupations that need educa- 
tion in agriculture for each on-farm oppor- 
tunity. 
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Mr. Cowhig’s article is off in two respects. 
First, he confines agricultural occupations 
only to farming. Second, you will note in 
the fifth paragraph it speaks of 449 vocational 

ture students for every 100 opportu- 
nities in farming. I know that you are 
familiar with vocational agriculture and 
that it is a four-year program and that 
normally graduates about 20% of the total 
enrollment each year. This would mean that 
there would be less than 85 vocational agri- 
culture seniors for every 100 opportunities to 
replace farmers 55 years of age or over instead 
of 449. 

We feel that students, parents, guidance 
counselors, teachers, and school administra- 
tors should have full information in regard 
to opportunities in agriculture. Further- 
more, our agricultural industries, our grain 
and feed dealers, machinery dealers, and 
other agricultural businesses need trained 
people, and frankly we are not graduating 
enough to fill the positions as shown by Dr. 
Brum's study. 

It is to be regretted that an agency as 
important as the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture does not give out full information. I 
have written Secretary Freeman and asked 
whether they would prepare a follow up 
article so that those interested would be more 
correctly informed. 

Mr. Cowhig, in answer to my letter, says, 
“Beale (co-author) and I would certainly 
agree with you for the need that a complete 
picture of occupational opportunities be pro- 
vided to persons entering the labor market.” 

If you can help to correct this incomplete 
picture for those interested in adequate agri- 
cultural education, we will certainly ap- 
preciate it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren G. WEILER, 

State Supervisor, Vocational Agriculture, 


THE FAIR HOUSING SECTION OF 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, as all of us 
know, title IV, the fair housing section, 
is the most controversial provision of the 
civil rights bill for 1966. As primary 
sponsor of this proposal in the Senate, I 
have received many letters, both pro and 
con, with respect to this section. 

The opponents of this provision have 
been vocal, as is their right, but I have 
the impression there are those in this 
country who may not be as vocal and 
dramatic in expressing their views, but 
who nevertheless, unequivocably, support 
and approve the proposal. 

This is not to question the right of 
either side to express its views. In fact 
it is imperative that both sides of ques- 
tions be thoroughly debated and analyzed 
if legislation is to be developed with un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the is- 
sues involved. 

Nevertheless in view of the extensive 
efforts of those who seek to prevent the 
enactment of the housing provision, it 
has been encouraging to me to receive so 
many thoughtful letters in support of 
this provision. 

Mr. President, I feel that the letters 
should be read by the American people, 
not only because of the views and opin- 
ions which they contain, but also because 
they represent a good cross section of 
Americans who are interested in seeing 
the ideals of our democracy become a 
reality. 

I ask unanimous consent that a num- 
ber of letters I have received on the sub- 
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ject be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARCHDIOCESE OF DETROIT, 
Detroit, Mich., July 18, 1966. 
Senator PHILIP Harr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: I am very pleased that 
you have given your complete support to 
the Civil Rights Act of 1966, especially to 
Title IV on Housing. 

I certainly wish to commend you for your 
Christian sense of justice in trying to sup- 
port legally the rights of all citizens to equal 
opportunity in housing. I am confident that 
you will continue your outstanding work 
in this regard. You can be sure of my sup- 
port and that of many of my associates and 
friends who feel very strongly with you that 
we must work to bring justice to all of our 
citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
Very Rev. Msgr. T. J. GuMBLETON, 
Vice Chancellor. 
Sr. FRANCIS oF ASSISI PARISH, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., July 16, 1966. 
Senator PHILIP HART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Hart: As a registered voter 
of the State of Michigan, I wish to com- 
mend you for your support of the 1966 Civil 
Rights Act. 

By this letter I wish to encourage you to 
continue your support of this Act, especially 
title IV on housing. 

Thanking you for your continual efforts to 
achieve equal human dignity for all Ameri- 
cans, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. THEODORE R. ZERWIN. 
SACRED HEART CHURCH, 
Saginaw, Mich., July 15, 1966. 
Senator PHILIP A. HART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Just a note to thank you 
and commend you for your stand on the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966. I have lived for ten years 
in Northeast Saginaw, and know from first- 
hand living the problems of discrimination. 
To be opposed to the Civil Rights Act, to fos- 
ter slow movement in this area, is suicide. 

We are most happy to have you as our Sen- 
ator. Would that there were more men of 
your principles and calibre in government, 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Praternally, 
Rev. ROBERT A. KELLER, 
CHURCH OF Sr. BARNABAS, 
East Detroit, Mich., July 15, 1966. 

Dear Senator Hart: I am writing to com- 
mend you for supporting the 1966 Civil 
Rights act. Especially for Title IV on hous- 
ing. I think your support of it is more com- 
mendable due to the fact that you received 
so many letters against it, and you still did 
what was right in supporting this act. 

I certainly wish you God's blessing in your 
work as our senator. God bless your family 
and you. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Rev. JOHN F. O'CALLAGHAN. 


Sr. ANSELM’s CHURCH, 
Dearborn, Mich., July 7, 1966. 
Senator PHILIP A. Harr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: I understand the De- 
troit Real Estate Board has been opposing 
your efforts to enact Title IV of the 1966 Civil 
Rights Act. 
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I have lived too long with neighborhood 
segregation to think that the Detroit and 
other Real Estate Boards are not largely re- 
sponsible for the patterns of segregation we 
have in the metropolitan Detroit area. Their 
advertisements protest that they are genu- 
inely concerned with legitimate civil rights 
and the improvement of race relations. In 
this they are hypocrites. Their double list- 
ings and screening of clients, their “difficul- 
ties” in obtaining mortgages, and open coop- 
eration with other persons in the community 
who oppose integration belie their fine words. 

There is a fundamental error involved, too, 
in the argument of the Detroit Real Estate 
Board. They insist that every person has ab- 
solute freedom of choice in selecting a buyer 
or tenant. To accept such a position would 
mean to reject the principle that property 
has a social purpose and that personal rights 
over it are limited by the social welfare. The 
individual is obliged to use his property in a 
way which promotes the common good. It is 
the work of the State to regulate private 
property when the danger of abuse is present. 
Such a case is at hand with this Title IV of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1966. Exclusion by 
discrimination of Negroes from white neigh- 
borhoods works great harm to our society, 
The State has the duty to correct this abuse. 

Be assured of at least one white vote in the 
next election—and from Dearborn at that. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Father JOSEPH A. GAGNON. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS, 
Roseville, Mich., July 18, 1966. 

Dear Senator Hart: I would like to extend 
to you my wholehearted to your 
courageous efforts and work on the 1966 Civil 
Rights Act, particularly its housing section. 

Another voice may be of no consequence by 
itself, but added to the others it can be of 
some help in reassuring you that many do 
stand behind you in your work of justice 
and charity. Add my voice to the cries of 
the others. 

Iam sure, though, that you have not been 
looking for and have not been listening pri- 
marily to the outspoken. Expediency could 
not have motivated you in the face of such 
opposition. The cries that have come to 
your ears have been silent ones: the cries of 
those suffering discrimination in housing; 
those suffering injustice at the hands of 
others. Suffering and shame cry out more 
clearly than the voice of the fearful and un- 
just realtor and homeowner. 

The lot of a prophet is never easy, but 
continue to speak as you have—in the name 
of every true Christian and American. 

Very truly yours, 
Rev. GERALD CHOJNACKI, 


HURON VALLEY CHAPTER, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SOCIAL WORKERS, 
July 6, 1966. 
Hon. PHILIP HART, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Hart: We urge your sup- 
port for the 1966 Civil Rights Bills (H.R. 
14765 and S. 3296). These bills represent 
urgently needed reforms in our society’s 
treatment of minority groups. Of special 
import is the anti-discrimination in housing 
section. This section, although not a pan- 
acea to the problems Negroes encounter in 
their efforts to obtain decent housing, will 
at least move in the right direction. 

Again, let us urge you to vote for these 
bills to include the anti-discrimination in 
housing section. 

Sincerely, 


RICHARD BECKER, 
Chairman, Social Policy and Action 
Committee. 
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COLOMBIERE COLLEGE, 
Clarkston, Mich., July 12, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: I support the passage 
of the 1966 Civil Rights Bill, especially Title 
IV which deals with fair housing practices, 
in as strong a form as is possible. 

I agree with the Detroit News editorial of 
June 16, 1966 which refutes quite well the 
realtors’ call for voluntary efforts concern- 
ing fair housing and race relations. This 
editorial places the blame for the existing 
situation right at their feet. The call for 
voluntary effort is great as an ideal but it 
hasn't worked in practice in the past and I 
don't think it will work in the future. 

The realtors’ approach seems to be very 
democratic and patriotic—the cry for free- 
dom of choice. But they seem to have for- 
gotten the other half of the buying-selling 
situation, The prospective buyer should 
also have the freedom to choose any house 
that he can reasonably afford. In their at- 
tempt to secure the “rights” of some people, 
they trample on the rights of others. Free- 
dom involves responsibility. If the home 
owners have the freedom of choice, they 
also have the responsibility to see that all 
buyers have the freedom of choice, too. 

I commend you for your efforts to get this 
bill passed. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD THEIS. 
SUBURBAN MARYLAND Fam HOUSING, 
Bethesda, Md., July 21, 1966. 
Hon. PHILIP A. Hart, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HART: Suburban Maryland 
Fair Housing is a community organization 
in Montgomery County, Maryland, with a 
membership representing more than a thou- 
sand families. For more than three and one- 
half years we have been working actively 
toward the elimination of discrimination in 
housing on our County, placing primary re- 
liance on voluntary efforts of sellers and 
brokers. While some progress has been made 
by these voluntary efforts, and while the 
community’s response to new Negro neigh- 
bors has been excellent, discrimination in 
housing is nevertheless still widespread in 
the County, and builders of new homes, 
apartment owners and managers and real 
estate brokers remain for the most part un- 
willing to participate in sales or rentals 
without discrimination. 

Our experience in this work led us to con- 
clude that fair housing legislation is a most 
effective and fair way to achieve the goal 
of elimination of discrimination in housing, 
though even with legislation there will con- 
tinue, we believe, to be a need for fair hous- 
ing groups such as ours, particularly in con- 
nection with efforts to ease tensions and 
assist in an ordinary and peaceful transition 
to an integrated community. 

This letter is to congratulate you on the 
forthright position which you have taken in 
support of Title 4, the fair housing provision, 
of the pending Civil Rights Bill. While we 
would have preferred passage of the legisla- 
lation as originally proposed by the Admin- 
istration, nevertheless we believe that the 
bill as approved by the House Judiciary 
Committee will aid in solving the problem 
of discrimination in housing and should be 


Sincerely, 
THOMAS J. SCHWAB, 
President. 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT HIGH SCHOOL, 
Detroit, Mich., July 13, 1966. 
Senator PHILIP HART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Senator: I have been following with 
no little interest the progress of the Civil 
Rights Bill of 1966. My personal study of 
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the bill, especially title IV, has renewed my 
confidence in the vision of some of our legis- 
lators. It is a tribute to your commitment 
to work toward the realization of the goals 
of the Constitution, toward the goals of 
human brotherhood, and toward the goals of 
Christian charity. 

You certainly have my support in your 
campaign for this bill. 

If I can be of more active service in sup- 
porting you in this, I will be more than 
anxious to do so. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL P. LIDERBACH, S.J. 


COUNCIL FOR Cryic UNITY OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO Bay AREA, 
San Francisco, July 15, 1966. 
Hon, PHILIP A. HART, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HarT: I have read of your 
support of Title IV of the Civil Rights Bill 
of 1966. Congratulations on your stand on 
open housing! 

I know that your mail supporting Title IV 
has been disappointing, but just let me say 
that those of us who support you and the 
other Senators and Representatives in vot- 
ing for Title IV just can't find the time like 
the real estate people. It is easy and takes 
no time for them to say no to a Negro who 
is looking for an apartment or house. For 
us it takes hours, days and weeks to assist 
just one person to find the apartment or 
house he wants—even in a state like Cali- 
fornia that has fair housing laws. 

We support you and your efforts to make 
open housing a reality for all Americans. 

Sincerely, 
Drew PRIDDY, 
Housing Coordinator. 


OKEMOs, MICH., 
July 21, 1966. 
Senator PHILIP A. Hart, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HART: I am strongly in favor 
of the Title on Housing in the proposed Civil 
Rights Bill. It’s a shame that we have to 
protect our underprivileged groups with 
legislation like this, but waiting for an im- 
provement in the public conscience takes 
too many decades. There is no reason why 
people in a free country need to wait decades 
for freedom and justice. 

I don’t believe this Title violates the free- 
dom of choice of the homeowner nearly as 
much as it violates others from the more 
basic rights of home, education, and human 
dignity. To me it is a question of which 
will accomplish the greater good. 

It is important for people to be able to 
live wherever they can afford to and wherever 
they want to. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. TURNBULL, 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 


GROSSE POINTE, MICH., 
July 14, 1966. 
Senator PHILIP A. HART, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HART: As one of your con- 
stituents, and particularly as a resident of 
Grosse Pointe I wish to register my support 
of the 1966 Civil Rights Bill, especially Title 
IV on housing. As a member of the Grosse 
Pointe Human Relations Council and as an 
American who believes that human rights 
come before property rights“, I want you to 
know that I deplore the action of the Grosse 
Pointe Real Estate Board which placed ads in 
local papers urging citizens to protest the 
proposed section on housing. 

My congratulations to you for your un- 
flinching support of the 1966 Civil Rights 
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Bill. I realize that you must be inclined to 
respect the volume of mail you receive from 
individuals who have various “axes to grind”, 
but I only hope you will continue to support 
such legislation which the majority of con- 
cerned and dedicated Americans truly de- 
sire. 

Do not succumb to the pressure of a few 
influential and vocal opponents. 

The majority of conscience-bound Ameri- 
cans are with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARMIN GRAMS. 


CENTER LINE, MICH., 
July 17, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: It is not too late to 
commend and thank you for your support 
of the 1966 Civil Rights Bill. We were sorry 
to learn of the changing which so badly 
crippled the Open Housing Title. 

I am a teacher in a closed housing suburb 
area. During spare time I have done some 
volunteer work in inner city Detroit, where 
thousands of dollars of tax money are being 
poured from Federal money to alleviate the 
very problems that closed housing is prop- 
agating. These funds are doing very much 
good, to be sure, but so very much of the 
help seems to be a superficial solution for 
problems that can only be successfully at- 
tacked at the roots. Basically this will come 
through job opportunity and training and 
integrated neighborhoods. 

Thank you for your efforts and do please 
continue work in this direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOROTHY LAWINGER. 


Oak Park, MICH., 
July 11, 1966. 
Senator PHILIP A. Harr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Harr: I want to take this 
opportunity to commend you for your strong 
support of the 1966 Civil Rights Act. In my 
opinion it is a most necessary piece of legis- 
lation. 

In particular I would like to see passage of 
Title IV and hope that proponents of the leg- 
islation do not “compromise this section out” 
as has been suggested in some quarters. 
Equal opportunity in housing is key to so 
Many aspects of current urban problems. 
Clearly if adequate housing were available 
to all persons we would not have the segre- 
gated schools which dot our States. And it 
would be a long step forward in the struggle 
to eliminate all the undesirable aspects of 
ghetto living. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELINOR WATERS. 


JULY 2, 1966. 
Senator Purr A. Harr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Hart: I herewith offer my 
heartfelt appreciation for your support of 
the 1966 Civil Rights Act especially Title IV. 

I also wish to encourage you to do all 
within your power to prevent the emascula- 
tion of the Title IV section by the compro- 
mise proposal that excludes coverage of resi- 
dent owner property, 

May God give you the strength and cour- 
age to continue your great work. 

Yours very truly, 
JACK YORKE, 


MILFORD, MICH., 
June 25, 1966. 
Hon. PHILIP HART, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR HART: At the urging of lit- 
erature distributed by the National Associa- 
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tion of Real Estate Boards I am writing in re- 
gard to the proposed Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Bill, H.R. 14765 and S. 3296. 

The Association urges protest because 
Title IV is “destructive to rights of all 
Americans”. 

I believe, to the contrary, that selling a 
suburban house to a Negro purchaser is one 
way of effectively doing justice to fellow 
Americans who happen to be Negroes and 
passage of Title IV appears necessary to ac- 
complish this end. 

Yours very truly, 
MARTIN L. BOYLE. 
FLINT, MICH., 
July 23, 1966. 
Senator PHILIP A. HART, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for your support of the 
fair housing section, Title IV. Because in 
these times it takes compassion and courage 
to do so, 

I am also well aware of the sorry record of 
real estate boards who talk about freedom, 
but use their talents to deny it. Let us 
hope that their words will not fool the ma- 
jority of the people in the United States 
into thinking that this is good for us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lovis E. ALLEva. 


JULY 24, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR: A vote of thanks from a 
long supporter of you and your views for your 
sponsorship of Bill S. 3296. The newspaper 
ads of the Detroit Real Estate Board have 
sickened me to the point that I write this 
letter. 

We live in a small development of new 
and integrated housing, and have never had 
such congenial environment. 

I am former precinct delegate, precinct 
11, Birmingham. 

Sincerely, 
ANN R. KLEIN. 


Jux 25, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: I believe in equality 
for all. You have my full support in Bill 
H.R. 14765, S. 3296 Title IV. 

We have lived here for 8 years, the last 
3 or 4 years integrated, so we are living our 
belief. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA N. POSTULA, 

Detroit, Mich. 

PS—May “God Bless” you especially in 
your difficult opposition at this time. 


GROSSE POINTE, MICH., 
July 24, 1966. 
Senator PHILIP A. Hart, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Hart: Please accept my 
commendation for supporting Title IV of 
the Civil Rights Bill. Until we have equal- 
ity in Housing most of the other civil rights 
cannot really be effective. 

I feel that we in Grosse Pointe are denying 
ourselves and our children, as well as 
Negroes, the opportunity to know people as 
individuals, rather than as a group or a race. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. CAROL B. HAMMOND. 


— 


JULY 19, 1966. 
Dear SENATOR Hart: I wish to congratulate 
you on your voting record in general but 
especially on the current Civil Rights Act 
of 66. I live in an all white suburb but I am 
not proud of the fact that it is all white. 
Now is the time to raise everyones standard 
of living as much as possible—at least the 
Negro should be given the opportunity, in 

jobs, education & housing. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Linus MURPHY. 
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Derrotrr, MICH., 
July 25, 1966. 
Senator PHILIP Hart, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Harr: I urge you to support 
the fair housing section of the proposed 1966 
Civil Rights act. 

Since I am a housewife living in an all 
Negro neighborhood where we seldom see a 
white person outside of a bill collector or 
missionary, my main exposure to candid 
white opinion is listening to Detroit's “talk” 
station WTAK. It is angering to hear a 
steady barrage of anti-Negro expressions 
coming from white people who seem to feel 
that “open” housing is somehow un-Ameri- 
can. Much advice has been volunteered on 
what Negro leaders should do about the race 
problem. Is it not time for white leaders 
to begin to educate white people on how to 
get along with Negroes with their increas- 
ing awareness of their strategic position in a 
world where they are NOT a minority, but 
a part of a two-thirds majority? 

The press with its unwarranted hysteria 
over Black Power and the smug suburbanites 
who take every opportunity to “talk” their 
prejudices over the airwaves do more to im- 
pel us in the direction of Black nationalism 
than any speech by Stokely Carmichael who 
we never hear except via a critical news 
media. 

We urge you not only to support Title IV 
on housing, but we would like to see you 
counteract some of the anti-Negro diatribe 
around here so that we will know there is any 
white good will left for us to cultivate. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. JESSIE WALLACE. 


DETROIT, 
July 19, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Hart: May I offer my sincere 
congratulations to you. I am deeply grate- 
ful for all your effort to obtain fair housing 
rights for all citizens. 

Please continue to do all you can to get 
the whole Civil Rights Act of 1966 passed, 
especially Title IV. 

As a teacher of Negro children I will 
appreciate any effort you make in this 
regard. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNE LARIN. 


WYANDOTTE, MICH., 
July 18, 1966. 
DEAR SENATOR PHILIP A. HART: Congratula- 
tions on your stand of Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966. Keep pushing we are be- 
hind you—you are doing a wonderful job. 
Keep lighting the candles. 
De Colores— 
We love you— 
Ray and CHO. MIx. 


GROSSE POINTE, MICH., 
July 17, 1968. 
Senator PHILIP A. HART, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Harr: We are so grateful for 
your support of the civil rights legislation. 
We commend you for standing firm on Title 
Iv. 

Any few individual difficulties in rendering 
justice under that legislation could not com- 
pare to the injustice of the current situation. 

It is in the best interests of all Americans 
that the ghetto be humanely dispersed. 
Please continue to speak out about this as 
eloquently as possible. 

Yours truly, 
SUZANNE OLSON. 
JOHN and SUZANNE OLSON. 
Dr. Jon P. OLSON. 
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THE MICHIGAN CANCER FOUNDATION, 
Detroit, Mich., July 18, 1966. 
Hon. PHILIP A. HART, 
U.S. Senator from Michigan, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: I am writing to ex- 
press my support to you for your decision 
relative to the Housing Section of the 1966 
Civil Rights Act. 

I am a member of the Planning Commis- 
sion in Grosse Pointe Park and I have advo- 
cated open occupancy practices in our com- 
munity for several years. I am well aware of 
the strong opposition which many people 
have towards the tearing down of segregated 
patterns of housing and have felt the brunt 
of that opposition to some degree in my own 
affairs. 

Nevertheless, I feel that all of us who ad- 
here to the principles of this nation regard- 
ing the equality and dignity of our fellows 
must stand up and be counted as favoring 
necessary corrective laws and regulations 
aimed at overcoming the injustices caused by 
racial prejudice. 

I do not know how I can help your effort 
by expressing my support for your position, 
but in my office as a member of the Public 
Affairs Committee of the Wayne County Med- 
ical Society, as Professor of Medicine at Wayne 
State University Medical School, as President 
of the Michigan Cancer Foundation, and as a 
member of the Planning Commission in my 
own community, I will do my very best to 
bear witness to your courage and loyalty to 
principle in this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL J. BRENNAN, M.D., 
President. 
Grosse POINTE, MICH., 
July 14,1966. 
Senator PHILIP A, HART, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Harr: We wish to thank you 
for your courageous stand in favor of the 
fair housing provision of the 1966 Civil Rights 
Bill in the face of so much opposition. We 
think that national fair housing legislation 
is needed to counteract the concerted efforts 
of organized realtors and others to keep 
neighborhoods racially segregated, and it is 
needed to support local efforts to combat 
segregation, 

We feel strongly that segregated suburbs 
and inner city ghettos are a great social evil 
boding an ominous future of our country, 
and that intensive efforts must be made to 
break up this unhealthy and anti-democratic 
pattern. 

Howarp W. Bacon. 
ELIZABETH BACON. 
DETROIT, MICH., 
July 15, 1966. 
Senator PHILIP HART, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Hart: As a citizen of De- 
troit, I wish to commend you for your action 
in going before the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee and testifying in favor of fair 
housing, stated in Title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966. 

Iam proud that you as a Michigan Senator 
had the courage to stand up for principle. 
It is my hope that you will continue the 
courageous stand you have taken. We need 
more men of your caliber. 

Congratulations on your action. 


Sincerely, 
MARGUERITE SCOFIELD, 


DEDUCTIBILITY OF TEACHERS’ 
EXPENSES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
glad for the expressions of concern which 
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have been made in the Senate, by a num- 
ber of my colleagues about the proposed 
Treasury regulation on educational ex- 
penses of teachers. The proposal was 
published in the Federal Register of July 
7, and the full text of the intended regu- 
lations appearing there may be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for July 22, 
on pages 16716 to 16720. 

Mr. President, this question is not new 
to me nor to other Members of the Sen- 
ate. I first introduced a bill to remedy 
the inequities inflicted by current regu- 
lations on March 6, 1964, with S. 2609 of 
the 88th Congress. At the beginning of 
the 89th Congress I again introduced the 
same bill, with full backing of the Na- 
tional Education Association and other 
organizations concerned with education. 
That bill, S. 1203, was referred to the 
Finance Committee on February 18, 1965, 
and has the cosponsorship of 28 other 
Senators. 

There is no State untouched by the 
problem with which the bill is designed 
to deal. The bill was offered as a means 
of clarifying what the regulations of 
1958 had not succeeded in doing, namely, 
the question of deductibility for the con- 
tinuing education of teachers. The 1958 
regulations specified deductibility of 
education expenses whose primary aim 
was to maintain or improve skills re- 
quired by the taxpayer in his employ- 
ment,” or “meeting the express require- 
ments of a taxpayer’s employer, or the 
requirements of applicable law or regu- 
lations, imposed as a condition to the 
retention by the taxpayer of his salary, 
status, or employment.” 

Over the years there was great con- 
tention between teachers, their organiza- 
tions, and the Internal Revenue Service 
as to the proper interpretation of the 
regulations, particularly in the determi- 
nation of who is a teacher, and most par- 
ticularly those holding temporary cer- 
tificates. The Treasury held to a narrow 
view, but court cases overturned its posi- 
tion in a number of jurisdictions. There- 
after, in those jurisdictions, the IRS 
tended to allow the more liberal court 
interpretation while continuing the 
harsher interpretation in other regions 
of the country. The result, understand- 
ably, was confusion and inequity. 

It was to bring order out of chaos that 
I introduced the bills of 1964 and 1965. 
Had my measure been passed, it would 
have put into law the kind of position 
which the courts have upheld in the de- 
cisions I mentioned. Now, instead, the 
proposed regulations are even harsher 
than the narrow IRS interpretation of 
the 1958 regulations. For example, they 
would deny deductibility of a teacher’s 
continuing educational expense even 
when she is required by State law to take 
summer courses to maintain her job—if 
she applies the credits earned toward a 
degree. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
summary of the proposed regulations pre- 
pared by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF PROPOSED REGULATION ON Ex- 
PENSES FOR EDUCATION 

Educational expenses are not deductible 
if they are “personal or capital expendi- 
tures, or elements of both.” Such expenses 
are not deductible even though they may 
maintain and improve skills or are required 
by the employer, law, or regulation. 

Personal or capital, nondeductible ex- 
penses are: 

1. Those qualifying an individual for a 
trade, business, position, or specialty, if, 
when incurred, he did not meet minimum 
requirements, even though in taking the 
courses it was not his intent to so qualify. 

2. Those qualifying the individual for sub- 
stantial advancement in salary or position, 
even though in taking the courses it was 
not his intent to obtain substantial advance- 
ment. 

3. Those incurred in meeting new min- 
imum requirements imposed on an employee 
subsequent to his employment. 

4. Those incurred by a teacher who does 
not have a continuing or permanent cer- 
tificate. 

5. Those incurred by a teacher in taking 
courses, which, in combination with courses 
already taken or to be taken, will qualify 
the teacher for a degree, diploma, or sim- 
ilar certificate. 

If the expenses are not disqualified under 
any of the provisions just summarized, they 
are deductible if incurred to maintain and 
improve skills, or if they are incurred to meet 
the express requirements of the employer, 
or law, or regulation. 

TRAVEL 

The ruling states that, “in general,” ex- 
penses for educational travel, including 
travel while on sabbatical leave, are personal 
in nature and therefore not deductible. 

Also, when travel expenses are incurred 
to take courses, the expenses for which are 
otherwise deductible, the ruling states that 
personal expenses must be excluded and, if 
the travel is considered primarily personal, 
no travel expenses are deductible. For ex- 
ample, if the teacher goes from New York to 
California to take a three-hour course, the 
expenses for which are deductible, and the 
regular summer session is 12 hours, the 
travel is considered primarily personal so 
that none of the travel expense is deductible. 
One-fourth of expenses incurred for meals 
and lodging while in California would be 
deductible, 


Mr. HARTKE. A reading of this sum- 
mary will show just how restrictive and 
unfair the proposal is, particularly in its 
application to States such as my own 
where there are requirements that teach- 
ers must, to hold their positions, do a 
certain specified amount of continuing 
academic study on a specified basis. 

Mr. President, I have not previously 
sought to secure enactment of my bill 
for one specific reason. Last fall my staff 
met with representatives of the teachers 
and representatives of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. My bill was discussed in 
considerable detail, at a meeting in which 
a member of the office of legislative 
counsel of the Senate was also present. 
The Internal Revenue Service people 
said they were already in the process of 

revising the regulations governing de- 
ductibility of business expense, including 
teacher expense. They seemed sympa- 
thetic to at least some of the suggestions 
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for change which were discussed. They 
asked that we withhold action until the 
proposal, now announced, could be pre- 
pared. They indicated that this should 
be accomplished by February of this 
year. 

To this, the reaction of the teachers’ 
organization representatives, despite a 
skepticism born of 6 or 7 years of efforts 
to resolve the very same problems by al- 
tered regulations, was acquiescence. 
Late this year there was an opportunity, 
which we considered, to offer this bill as 
an amendment to a House-passed bill 
being considered in the Finance Commit- 
tee. But our attitude was still, “Wait 
and see.” 

Well, now we have waited and now 
we see. The regulations proposed have 
not taken into account the adverse rul- 
ings against the 1958 regulations and in 
favor of deductibility. It is true that a 
representative of IRS has told me that 
it is their unannounced intention, during 
the period in which the old regulations 
remain in effect, to give the liberal in- 
terpretation and allow the claims of 
teachers who have claims pending, 
claims which in the past have so often 
been refused. 

But this palliative for some does not 
alter the need for a realistic, beneficial 
approach to the problem on a long-term 
basis. It is completely nullified by the 
terms of the proposal announced in the 
Federal Register. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
situation with several concerned persons. 
I believe there is sympathy for corrective 
legislation in the Finance Committee, in 
the Senate, in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and in the Senate. There is an 
understanding of the problem, because 
we have all heard from our teachers 
about it. 

Consequently it is my intention in the 
near future to present, probably with 
some suitable changes, the substance of 
S. 1203 as an amendment to an appro- 
priate House-passed measure as it comes 
before us in the Finance Committee. 
When I do so, I will hope for the firm 
support of other Senators both there and 
on the floor of the Senate. 

In concluding, I should like to note the 
names of those Senators who are the co- 
sponsors of S. 1203. They are as fol- 
lows: Senators BENNETT, BREWSTER, BUR- 
DICK, CARLSON, CHURCH, Dopp, FANNIN, 
Fonc, INOUYE, JACKSON, Lone of Mis- 
souri, McINTYRE, MILLER, MONDALE, 
Montoya, Moss, PELL, RANDOLPH, SIMP- 
SON, SMATHERS, TOWER, TypDINGS, WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, YARBOROUGH, CLARK, 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, MUNDT, and 
NELSON. 


CONGRESS TAKES HISTORIC AC- 
TION CREATING NATIONAL POL- 
ICY OF PRESERVING PARKS AND 
HISTORIC SITES FROM DESTRUC- 
TION BY HIGHWAYS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
while I was not in the Senate yesterday 
when this body passed S, 3155, the Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1966, it is a matter 
of great interest tome. Section 13 of the 
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Senate-passed bill is an amendment 
which I had the honor to introduce and 
which the Committee on Public Works 
accepted and made part of the bill which 
they reported to the Senate. The 
amendment reads as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the national 
policy that in carrying out the provisions of 
this title, the Secretary shall use maximum 
effort to preserve Federal, State, and local 
government parklands and historic sites and 
the beauty and historic value of such lands 
and sites. The Secretary shall cooperate 
with the States in developing highway plans 
and programs which carry out such policy. 
After July 1, 1968, the Secretary shall not 
approve under section 105 of this title any 
program for a project which requires the use 
for such project of any land from a Federal, 
State, or local government park or historic 
site unless (1) there is no feasible alterna- 
tive to the use of such land, (2) such pro- 
gram includes all possible planning to mini- 
mize any harm to such park or site resulting 
from such use. 


The Federal Highway Act was passed 
10 years ago. Since that time a total of 
$27.234 billion has been spent from the 
highway trust fund pursuant to the 
act. A total of 21,377 miles of the Inter- 
state System and over 190,000 miles of the 
A-B-C program of primary, secondary, 
and urban highways was completed and 
open to traffic on March 31, 1966. In 
1965 approximately two-thirds of the 
mileage compiled by America’s 100 mil- 
lion licensed drivers was over the 900,000 
miles of Federal-aid highways. 

This recital of statistics is intended to 
give some idea of the magnitude of the 
highway program. It is immense. It 
affects the lives of every American. It 
has given America by far the best high- 
way system in the world. 

Yet this has not been an unmixed 
blessing. In our haste to build highways 
we have sometimes been careless about 
where we have put them. This has been 
especially true in cities, where land is 
scarce, It is important that we plan our 
cities to be places not only where people 
can exist with maximum efficiency in 
transportation and in the distribution of 
goods and services, but to be places where 
people can live, and live well. We must 
be careful lest we suddently wake up and 
find ourselves in a world of cities which 
are fine for automobiles but unfit for 
people. 

A noted landscape architect, Lawrence 
Halprin, has stated the problem very 
well. In his book “Cities,” 1964, he 
writes: 

The real problem is how to integrate free- 
ways into the fabric of the city without de- 
stroying important civic values. It is the 
fragmentation of outlook, the inadequate 
attention to integrated overall environmental 
planning, rather than the architectural de- 
sign of the structures, that has resulted in 
serious errors. It is impossible to think that 
the sole concern of freeways is to bring auto- 
mobiles quickly into cities with no concern 
for esthetics, environmental impact or scale. 
In the process of a singleminded approach to 
mobility, every other aspect of environmental 
design has been sacrificed, as though speed 
and mobility were the only and ultimate 
justification, with an overriding virtue of 
their own. As a result, freeways have cut 
great swaths through urban communities, 
whole neighborhoods have been sliced in half, 
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parks have been segmented, waterfronts have 
been cut off from the body of the city, and 
the intricate closely woven texture of the 
city’s tapestry has been demolished, The 
visual impact of the concrete ribbons, often 
beautiful and well designed in themselves, 
has been responsible over and over again, for 
the destruction of every other urban value 
except speed. It is a sacrifice hardly worth 
the cost. 


Just how great is the toll? It is im- 
possible to determine. Yet a short cata- 
loging of a few representative cases will 
give some idea of the nature of the 
problem. 

In 1958 an 1840 seawall in St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., was obliterated for the con- 
struction of a four-lane highway. 

An expressway, six traffic lanes wide, 
35 to 40 feet above street level, is proposed 
for construction along the Mississippi 
River directly in front of the historic and 
architecturally significant Vieux Carre 
in New Orleans. 

An expressway has been proposed 
which would cut through Brackenridge 
Park and adjacent open space areas in 
San Antonio, Tex. In the words of a dis- 
tinguished architect, Mr. Sam Zisman, in 
his article, “Open Spaces in Urban 
Growth,” which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1965 issue of the American Institute 
of Architects Journal: 

The proposed expressway curves and 
winds through this open space system, Cross- 
ing an Audubon bird sanctuary and Olmos 
Creek, a tributary in Its natural state; it 
moves along a picnic ground and recreation 
area, obliterating a Girl Scout camp and 
nature trail; it stretches across the Olmos 
Flood Basin and rises to enormous height 
to go over the Olmos Dam; it severs the 
campus of the College of the Incarnate 
Word; it cuts through the lands of the San 
Antonio Zoo; it blocks off the half-built pub- 
lic school gymnasium; it slides along the rim 
of the sunken garden; it hovers over the 
edge of the outdoor theater, squeezing itself 
between the latter and the school stadium 
and blocking a major entrance; and it slashes 
through residential areas, along the golf 
course and across a wooded portion of the 
San Antonio River’s natural water course. 


In Philadelphia the proposed route for 
the Delaware Expressway calls for the 
destruction of more than 150 structures 
certified by the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, including many built 
before 1800. 

In San Francisco the elevated double 
decker Embarcadero freeway blocks the 
Ferry Building Tower and the view of the 
waterfront. 

In California there have been repeated 
controversies over various proposals to 
build highways through redwood forests. 

More examples could be given, but the 
above should suffice as an illustration of 
what has been and is being done. It is 
time to put a stop to it. 

Section 13 of S. 3155 is intended to be 
that stop. I want to serve notice right 
now on the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Director of the Bureau of Public 
Roads that the Senator from Texas is 
one Senator who is going to be watching 
what is done under this new policy. 

Nothing less than a vigorous, enthusi- 
astic enforcement of this policy will be 
sufficient. 
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In closing I wish to thank the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works 
for accepting this amendment. I believe 
that they have the gratitude of the 
American people for their wise action. 

As the governmental body vested with 
the power to authorize a program which 
will bring about a great transformation 
of our physical environment, we have 
the responsibility to formulate guide- 
lines indicating that there are priorities 
in our system of values. There are some 
things which are sacred, some things 
which must be preserved. The highway 
builders must not be allowed to act as 
though they have carte blanche to con- 
struct their highways where they will, at 
the expense of whatever gets in their 
way. 

Congress has given voice to the aspira- 
tions of the people, and will now watch 
to see that its instructions are carried 
out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following supporting ma- 
terials be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks: 

First. Historic Preservation, July—Au- 
gust 1965, pages 128-131, 139-157, “The 
Headless Horseman Rides Again.” 

Second. Cry California, the Journal of 
California Tomorrow, winter 1965-66, 
pages 2-7, “A Grisly Case of Terracide.” 

Third. Dallas Morning News, July 4, 
1966, “Preserve Beauty.” 

Fourth. Letter from Mr. Perry Rowan 
Smith, San Antonio, Tex., July 5, 1966. 

Fifth. Letter from Mr. Mark P. Low- 
rey, president, Vieux Carre Property 
Owners and Associates, New Orleans, La., 
July 5, 1966. 

Sixth. Letter from Mr. ‘Trueman 
O'Quinn, attorney, Austin, Tex., July 5, 
1966. 

Seventh. Resolution from American 
Institute of Architects, New Orleans, La., 
July 12, 1966. 

Eighth. AIA Journal, December 1965, 
“Open Spaces in Urban Growth,” Sam B. 
Zisman, 

Ninth. Assorted newspaper articles. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From Historic Preservation, July-August 
1965] 
PRESERVATION FEATURES: THE HEADLESS 
HORSEMAN RIDES AGAIN 

“Chiefs! Our road is not built to last a 
thousand years, yet in a sense it is. When 
a road is once built, it is a strange thing how 
it collects traffic, how every year as it goes on, 
more and more people are found to walk 
thereon, and others are raised up to repair 
and perpetuate it. and keep it alive’—so Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson prophesied in his address 
to the Chiefs on the Opening of the Road of 
Gratitude, October 1894. His biographer 
Michael Fairless names her volume The 
Roadmender and means it as a sincere trib- 


ute: “Robert Louis Stevenson was a road- 
mender.... Ay, and with more than his 
pen. . I wonder was he ever so truly 


great, so entirely the man we know and love, 
as when he inspired the chiefs to make a 
highway in the wilderness. Surely no more 
fitting monument could exist to his mem- 
ory than the Road of Gratitude, cut, laid, and 
kept by the pureblood tribe kings of Samoa.” 

Less than 75 years later the naming of an- 
other highway through an urban wilderness 
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after a great man was considered an insult. 
It was Mayor Wagner’s belief that renaming 
First Avenue after Adlai E. Stevenson would 
be a suitable mode of commemoration for the 
honored statesman. The move seems to have 
died. In addition to the inappropriateness 
and pointlessness of changing old and fa- 
miliar places out of emotional considerations, 
many believed that Ambassador Stevenson 
deserved better of New York City than to 
have a thoroughfare, jammed much of the 
time with trucks and buses emitting noxious 
fumes, called after him—some more dignified 
tribute could and should be paid to a man 
of his lofty spirit. 

What has happened; why the difference? 
In an undeveloped area perhaps any road can 
be a good road, but in an overdeveloped area 
any road can be a bad road. Today one must 
be a road planner of great vision; it is im- 
possible to be a roadmender for damage done 
can never be undone. 

The eight-lane Embarcadero Freeway cuts 
across the Bay skyline in San Francisco as 
it continues on to Sacramento, blotting out 
the once magnificent view and the Ferry 
Building landmark. It is said that San 
Francisco now has only a truck and trailer 
route for through north-south traffic and 
that the freeway creates traffic jams, rather 
than alleviates them. Too late, San Fran- 
cisco has come to realize that there are other 
community values besides freeways, and that 
it was a mistake to have consented to the 
construction of the elevated structure across 
its waterfront. San Franciscans became so 
incensed that there is hope that the elevated 
freeway will be torn down or relocated, re- 
gardless of the expense involved. 

Why must New Orleans have an elevated 
expressway across Jackson Square's view of 
the Mississippi River? Why must 150 cer- 
tifled houses built before 1800 be destroyed 
in Philadelphia’s Southwark district for the 
Delaware Expressway? Why must the new 
U.S. 101 superhighway be built over the last 
mile of beach in California where the most 
ancient of forests in the world touches the 
sea? Why must U.S. 281N through San An- 
tonio cut across park and zoo, cliffs and 
gardens? All of these are federal-aid proj- 
ects, being constructed with 90 percent 
federal funds and 10 percent state funds. 

Planning and legislation should be the 
answer, but the best of plans can be ineffec- 
tual, having been compromised by conflict 
of interests—and values continue to be lost. 
After years of study New York City passed 
preservation legislation, hailed as a great 
step in the preservation of the rapidly 
changing city. One of the first areas plan- 
ned for designation as a historic district by 
the city’s Landmarks Preservation Commis- 
sion is in the path of the Lower Manhattan 
Expressway. Whether the expressway is 
constructed above or below ground, the 
buildings seem slated for certain demolition. 
In the words of the Commission, “this sec- 
tion contains the best cast-iron architecture 
still preserved in the United States.” Iron- 
ically, executive director of the Commis- 
sion, James Grote Van Derpool explains 
that their hands are tied. Under the new 
landmarks law the Commission is only an 
advisory body. It must wait to be asked by 
other city departments and nobody has re- 
quested anything. When it was a tem 
agency, before the law went into effect, the 
Commission's certification, that there were 
no buildings warranting preservation on a 
site to be cleared by the city, was obligatory. 
Now landmark review is optional. Further- 
more when a city department requests a 
landmark review, it is not bound by the 
Commission's report. 

Plans can be abandoned or given new 
interpretation. In New York State officials 
of eight towns and villages along the east 
bank of the Hudson River have expressed 
varying degrees of concern, vexation and 
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outrage over the State’s proposal to run 
a six-lane expressway through their water- 
fronts. Equally devastating is the proposed 
re-routing of Route 117 which runs north- 
east from North Tarrytown through what 
has been called the bucolic heart of Sleepy 
Hollow” by Charles T. Post, chairman of the 
Planning Board of the Town of Mount 
Pleasant. Quoting from a report of the Gov- 
ernor’s Hudson River Valley Commission— 
which noted that “the Headless Horseman 
may still ride in Sleepy Hollow, Rip Van 
Winkle could return at any time and elves 
still live in the roots of old trees”—Mr. Post 
read the Commission’s promise that “no 
neglect or misuse can be disastrous enough 
to drive them away.” Elevated on the air- 
rights of the railroad, the expressway will 
separate National Trust-owned Lyndhurst 
and Washington Irving’s Sunnyside from 
the Hudson. 

Whether the bulldozer of Expressways Un- 
limited is personified as the Headless Horse- 
man or animated as the fire-breathing 
dragon, it continucs across the country at 
the cost of countless community assets de- 
spite the fact that every newspaper and 
every magazine exposes it, and the President 
has a White House Conference on Natural 
Beauty. And there will be no roadmenders— 
for all the king’s horses and all the king's 
men cannot put the country together again. 

HELEN DUPREY BULLOCK. 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S LOST SEAWALL 


Between December 1958 and July 1959 an 
1840 seawall at St. Augustine, Fla., was 
obliterated for the construction of a four- 
lane highway. This was accomplished de- 
spite protests of local and national preserva- 
tion groups, including the National Trust. 
The National Park Service, whose grounds of 
Castillo de San Marcos were threatened with 
encroachment, also supported the opposition. 
The widening for the traffic lanes and park- 
ing strips was made possible by an extension 
into the bay over the existing seawall. 
Ironically, it has been learned that some of 
the same individuals and forces that success- 
fully pushed through the bay front project, 
irrespective of historic values, are today 
working with the St. Augustine Historical 
Restoration and Preservation Commission. 
The restoration of the southwest glacis of 
the Castillo which was destroyed by road 
construction will be underway shortly, 


NEW ORLEANS RIVERFRONT ELEVATED 
EXPRESSWAY 


Will the 30-foot high expressway, with its 
ugliness, noise and fumes be allowed to ruin 
historic Vieux Carré’s Jackson Square or will 
the local citizenry achieve a compromise 
which would cause the expressway to be 
depressed? 

The Citizens Committee for the New Canal 
Street Plan urge speedy and visionary re- 
consideration not only of this important por- 
tion of the expressway but of the entire 
plan. Incensed by the proposal, the Citizens 
Committee Plan has been published stating 
that the “ideas for the proposed riverfront 
expressway predate to 1927. 

. . . At no time prior to 1965 have these 
ideas undergone public reconsideration by 
means of discussion or alternate routings; 
nor have these ideas undergone published 
reconsideration, inquiry or testing by the 
City Planning Commission of New Orleans, 
or by any independent planning group, nor 
has the Vieux Carré Commission, the regu- 
latory authority of the Vieux Carré, ever 
been consulted as to location and design 
of the expressway which falls within its 
boundaries. 

„ . . Am alternate route has never been 
publicly announced, published or signifi- 
cantly researched; nor has the proposed route 
been exposed to proper design or traffic en- 
gineering inquiry.... The experiences of 
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Boston and New York, with their riverfront 
expressways and modified, incomplete inner 
and outer loops have been unheeded. The 
failure of their systems has not been rec- 
ognized by New Orleans, and doubtless the 
proposed expressway for New Orleans is of 
the same conceptual design, and would, if 
built, suffer the same errors and inadequacies 
of design... .” 

In its two-part study the Citizens Com- 
mittee continues its charge: the proposed 
riverfront expressway will not effectively 
serve as a by-pass to interstate 10; will not 
sufficiently relieve congestion in the Vieux 
Carré or downtown areas; will be congested 
by 1980, if not sooner, without hope of ex- 
pansion; will render hopeless the further 
development of the waterfront; will set the 
stage for the continuation of the roadway 
along the riverfront to the Orleans-Jefferson 
Parish Line, the extension of elevated road- 
ways along the major avenues of the uptown 
area and the subsequent destruction and 
rebuilding of major uptown areas. 

Cautioning that it is not perfect, the Citi- 
zens Committee has put forth its own plan, 
a sceme chosen from seven alternatives—“it 
is far and above the proposed riverfront ex- 
pressway in terms of efficiency, and it is 
more visionary and realistic, to say nothing 
of its aesthetic delights... .” 


AUTOMOBILES AND FREEWAYS 


(From Cities by Lawrence Halprin, Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, 1964. Mr. Halprin 
is a landscape architect and a member of 
the National Trust) 


The automobile has introduced another, 
more compulsive dimension of speed into the 
city than the pedestrian, and mobility is even 
more with us. The visual experience of view- 
ing a city skyline from platforms strung high 
over the streets, at the speed of 65 miles an 
hour, adds a whole new quality of experience 
in viewing the city, and opens up a whole 
new series of relationships for the city 
dweller. The skyline becomes more impor- 
tant to the motorist than for the pedestrian, 
not as a static image, but as a mobile, ever- 
changing series of overlapping images, super- 
imposed one next to another, almost like a 
moving picture. Close-in detail gives way to 
large-scale impressions, telescoped in time 
and space, and different in impact. The great 
scale of the city as a gigantic functioning 
organism becomes more apparent; detail is 
lost and the strength of large scale land- 
marks and geographic forms becomes sig- 
nificant. 

While driving a car, the mobile viewpoint 
actually becomes physically essential. Here, 
the ever-shifting relationship to surround- 
ings is more frenetic; adjustment to shifts 
in speed and position in relation to other 
moving objects is more demanding and more 
dangerous. As a result, design for movement, 
becomes a function of safety, and not only 
a matter of aesthetics. In high speed free- 
way design, motion is the most compelling 
requirement, and engineers have learned well 
the close relation between alignments, curve 
radii and transitions, and the impact they 
have on safe design speeds. Our engineering 
standards on roads are excellent. What high- 
way designers have yet to take adequately 
into consideration is the relation of road de- 
sign to the environment, the visual images 
seen and felt beyond the road, the road's im- 
pact on the surroundings through which it 
moves. 

The problem in handsome freeway de- 
sign has been thought to be primarily one 
of the design of structures, but this has been 
overemphasized. Most freeways, no matter 
how beautifully structured, cannot over- 
come the enormous damage and destruction 
which these vast and complex arteries cause 
in the heart of a city by their very presence 
and, more importantly, by the fact of their 
dumping cars into the downtown core. The 
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real problem is how to integrate freeways 
into the fabric of the city without destroying 
important civic values. It is the fragmenta- 
tion of outlook, the inadequate attention 
to integrated overall environmental planning, 
rather than the architectural design of the 
structures, that has resulted in serious errors. 
It is impossible to think that the sole con- 
cern of freeways is to bring automobiles 
quickly into cities with no concern for 
aesthetics, environmental impact or scale. 
In the process of a singleminded approach 
to mobility, every other aspect of environ- 
mental design has been sacrificed, as though 
speed and mobility were the only and ulti- 
mate justification, with an overriding virtue 
of their own. As a result, freeways have cut 
great swaths through urban communities 
whole neighborhoods haye been sliced in half, 
parks have been segmented, waterfronts have 
been cut off from the body of the city, and 
the intricate, closely woven texture of the 
city’s tapestry has been demolished. The 
visual impact of the concrete ribbons, often 
beautiful and well designed in themselves, 
has been responsible, over and over again, for 
the destruction of every other urban value 
except speed. It is a sacrifice hardly worth 
the cost. 

The complexity of integrating freeway de- 
sign and other modes of travel into the whole 
urban environment must take many different 
solutions. The most obvious and hopeful 
is to completely bar the automobile from the 
city core. Ultimately, I believe, we will have 
to come to grips with the notion that cars 
cannot come into the city, or by sheer num- 
bers they will destroy the very essence of 
downtown, 

We could, I am sure, apply by analogy the 
Malthusian theory of over-population to the 
automobile. Instead, we will have to develop 
comfortable, high-speed rapid transit sys- 
tems, which move more people more quickly 
in and about the city and cause less destruc- 
tion to its fabric, as has been begun in 
Sweden at Vallingby. But this does not an- 
swer all needs nor provide all choices. Some 
freeways will be necessary, but they need 
not necessarily be destructive if they are 
meshed into the fabric of cities in sensitive 
ways, with an understanding that other val- 
ues must have priority, 

The design of urban freeways, on the 
whole, must follow a design approach which 
is diametrically opposite to rules laid down 
for scenic highways out in the country. The 
scenic highway should be gently winding. 
It should follow the contours in a contin- 
uously unfolding sinuous series of inter- 
woven horizontal curves, and constantly rise 
and fall with the natural configurations of 
the countryside. Normally, to be aestheti- 
cally pleasing, a very wide right-of-way is 
desirable out in the country, with wide me- 
dian strips, gently rounded slopes on em- 
bankments and easy transitions on the 
verges, If these criteria are applied in the 
heart of cities, they result in havoc. The 
long, sinuous curve destroys innumerable 
houses, the wide right of way creates bar- 
riers of incredible width between neighbor- 
hoods, and the continuous curves are com- 
pletely unsympathetic and visually destruc- 
tive to the predominant linear qualities of 
the cities. The scenic highway in the city 
is antiurban and destructive of urban values. 
Urban freeways must be designed as part of 
the urban environment, with narrower rights 
of way, linear qualities, and multiple levels; 
they must employ structural and urban qual- 
ities, not rural or romantic ones. 

Freeways can, in places, become part of 
the structural systems of cities by making 
the man integral part of buildings, or by 
actually building structures over them. 
They can run under and over parks, even 
at great heights, in the same way that bridges 
leap across rivers, high enough so that the 
blight implicit in their shadows is removed. 
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Ultimately, too, they can, in cities at all 
events, be designed for slower speed stand- 
ards, so that the long, sweeping curve, which 
takes up great spaces, can give way to the 
sharper curve, which forces slower speeds 
easier to integrate into civic design. If free- 
ways are elevated, what happens underneath 
them becomes paramount. Instead of the 
present offal of parking lots and corporation 
yards, bus depots and cyclone fences, the 
ground underneath should be devoted to 
parks, greenways, and pedestrian open spaces, 
so that the freeway becomes a generator of 
amenity, rather than a blight. Parking can 
be done in special structures designed for 
this purpose, in designated locations on the 
fringes of the core, so that automobiles do 
not penetrate into the heart of the city. 
The essential point is that amenities in a 
city must have priority over the automobile 
at whatever the cost to mobility. 

It is important to make a difference be- 
tween qualities of speed of movement 
through space. Our problems in cities begin 
when streets for pedestrians and those de- 
signed for automobiles—the one designed for 
small-scale, very detailed and close-in and 
leisurely experiences, and the other for high 
speed transit—interfere with each other and 
are used at cross purposes. The square and 
plaza where leisurely activities occur—side- 
walk cafes, theatrical and musical events, 
sculpture exhibits and meetings—is no place 
for high speed throughways bearing automo- 
biles. One needs to differentiate in cities, 
just as in private living quarters, between 
functions and speeds and their hierarchy of 
importance. 

The simplest differentiation in speed can 
occur through differences in level, and the 
most obvious device to separate pedestrians 
and automobiles is to put them at different 
heights in a city. The new local street, 
choreographically designed, will be multi- 
leveled—the machines at ground level, rapid 
transit at a still lower level, and pedestrians 
raised above both, on upper decks and 
bridges closer to the sky and free from the 
dangers and impediments of high speed 
vehicles. 


SAN ANTONIO TO LOSE PARKS IN EXPRESSWAY 
PLAN 

Two words “and parks” added to the end of 
Article 6674w of the Texas Legislative Code 
would bring to an end the six-year battle 
over the proposed route of the North Express- 
way (U.S. Highway 281 N) in San Antonio, 
Tex. This Article presently reads The 
Highway Commission can build a highway 
through any private or public land or build- 
ing, even though already dedicated and used 
for another purpose, except only a cemetery.” 

Since 1959 the San Antonio Conservation 
Society (NT member) has supported area 
residents in a long legal battle to keep the 
expressway out of college campuses and parks 
such as Brackenridge Park, but with no suc- 
cess. The final hope for winning this battle 
lies with the Sisters of Charity of the In- 
carnate Word, across whose green campus 
the expressway is routed. However, the Sis- 
ters are being heavily pressured to relinquish 
their land and the latest word is that agree- 
ment has been reached and the Sisters will 
receive payment of $1.2 million. The pro- 
posed highway would also cut across the 
natural park area of Olmos Basin, the buffalo 
pasture of the zoo and then proceed through 
a narrow way between the walls of the Alamo 
Stadium and the cliffs of the sunken gardens 
of Brackenridge Park. Trees and houses 
along the San Antonio River would also be 
lost as would part of the Brackenridge golf 
course, 


PHILADELPHIA BATTLES EXPRESSWAY THROUGH 
SOUTHWARK 


While federal highway authorities have 
agreed to revise plans and will now depress 
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the portion of the Delaware Expressway that 
once called for a Chinese Wall effect through 
Society Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., citizens in the 
Southwark area of the city are still fighting 
their expressway battle. 

Leading the campaign to have this area of 
the expressway depressed and altered for 
about a quarter of a mile are the Queen 
Village Neighborhood Association, the Phil- 
adelphia Historical Commission and the Old 
Swedes Church congregation. This commit- 
tee wants the expressway to veer slightly east 
along Swanson Street rather than going 
straight down Front Street, and the portion 
in front of the Old Swedes Church to be de- 
pressed and covered over. 

The present plans call for the destruction 
of more than 150 certified structures includ- 
ing many built before 1800. These buildings 
could be rehabilitated for less than $10,000 
each thus helping this oldest part of Phil- 
adelphia to grow as a residential community. 
Ironically, the present route along the water- 
front would spare a blighted area of deserted 
railroad tracks and warehouses. 


COOPERATION IN PRESERVATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(Richard W. Hale, Jr., Acting Chairman, 
Massachusetts Historical Commission) 


The recent certification of Trinity Church, 
Copley Square, Boston, as a Massachusetts 
Historic Landmark may prove a precedent- 
setting example of how preservationists, 
highway builders, and urban planners can 
work together. Here three governmental 
agencies with three different problems met 
them jointly. The Massachusetts Historical 
Commission wanted to bring Trinity Church 
H. H. Richardson’s architectural masterpiece, 
into its certification program. The Boston 
Redevelopment Authority wanted to work out 
a unified and beautiful plan for Copley 
Square. The Boston Public Works Depart- 
ment wanted to lay out the most suitable 
roadways through Copley Square to handle 
traffic, now intensified since one corner of 
the Square is both an entrance to and an exit 
from the Massachusetts Turnpike. All three 
were brought together by the operation of 
the Massachusetts Historical Commission 
Act. 

The first step was discussion between the 
staff of the Commission and the Wardens and 
Vestry of Trinity Church. This was required 
by law, since certification as a Massachu- 
setts Landmark requires the consent of the 
owners of the property to be certified. The 
Wardens and Vestry provided the Commis- 
sion’s staff with a vote of consent, and in- 
formation as to their title to the property, 
which naturally included a plan of the plot 
of land on which Trinity Church sits. Armed 
with this information, the staff then got in 
touch with both the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority and the Boston Department of 
Public Works. To do this was essential, for 
any property that is certified as a Massachu- 
setts Landmark cannot be taken by eminent 
domain unless by a special act of the legis- 
lature. It would be improper obviously for 
the Commission to block carefully laid plans 
for improvements by certifying property as a 
landmark without giving advance notice of 
its intentions. Discussions with the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority brought out the 
fact that certification would not in any way 
alter the B.R.A.’s proposal for an open com- 
petition for the best plan for redevelopment 
of Copley Square, confidential drafts of which 
proposal were shown to the Commission staff. 
Similar discussions with the City of Boston 
Public Works Department showed that the 
City had already taken by eminent domain 
two strips of sidewalk that might be needed 
for road widening, and that a third small 
corner might have to be taken to ease a curve 
from one street to another. 

The Commission therefore drafted the in- 
strument of certification in such a way as 
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to exempt that last small corner from cer- 
tification, while preserving the rest of the 
plot in which the Church stands as a Land- 
mark. In all of these discussions, of course, 
the Wardens and Vestry of Trinity Church 
took part. The role of the Historical Com- 
mission was that of being a catalyst. Then, 
when the Commission at a public meeting 
certified Trinity Church as a Landmark, and 
recorded the certification instrument at the 
Suffolk Registry of Deeds, there was set up 
and recorded an area of land around the 
Church which would never be encroached 
on, while the rest of the Square was left for 
development. 

This cooperation is the first but by no 
means the only case of such cooperation be- 
tween planners and the preservation work 
of the Massachusetts Historical Commission. 
Another example is that of Shaker Com- 
munity, Inc., at Hancock, Mass. Here is a 
complete community of the Shakers, pre- 
served by transfer to Shaker Community, 
Inc., at the moment when the United Society 
of Believers were forced to abandon it. At 
present U.S. and Massachusetts Route 20 
runs through it, as a winding two-lane road. 
At some time in the future Route 20 must 
be widened or moved to a more suitable lo- 
cation in order to cope with today's traffic 
problems. Therefore, when the Commission 
declared Shaker Community eligible for cer- 
tification, the next step was to get in touch 
with the Massachusetts Department of Pub- 
lic Works. Conferences in Boston took place, 
at which the road-building information of 
the Department of Public Works and the 
historical information of the Commission 
were pooled, and a possible boundary laid 
out on the map between the historic grounds 
of the Shaker Community and logical po- 
tential routes for the relocation of Route 
20. After that had been done, Public Works 
staff went on to the actual ground, consulted 
with Shaker Community, Inc., and by actual 
inspection on the site satisfied themselves 
that the suggested boundary for the area to 
be certified would not block any future road. 

In another case the Historical Commission 
of the Town of Ipswich voted to ask the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Commission to certify 
as a Historic Landmark the Choate Bridge, 
built by the town in 1764. Here again there 
were consultations with Public Works, since 
the present U.S. and Massachusetts Route 
1A goes over the Choate Bridge. Clearance 
was obtained, since any new version of 1A 
would not run through the town. 

The Massachusetts Historical Commission 
is able to take a share in planning at various 
levels because it has something to offer. Be- 
cause the Commission can draw boundary 
lines beyond which development cannot go, 
it can secure attention. Because a majority 
of its membership is drawn from seven ma- 
jor independent historical organizations, a 
statement by it that a site or structure is, 


in the words of the Historical Commission , 


Act, of “substantial historical significance to 
the Commonwealth” is accepted without 
question. Because the staff of the Commis- 
sion is part of the Office of the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, the Commission’s work 
can be within the framework of government, 
and not from outside. As a result, the Com- 
mission is in a position to work through co- 
operation and not through opposition. This 
fact is most important. As everyone with 
experience in government knows, far more 
Can be accomplished, and accomplished far 
more rapidly, if there is easy communication 
between both sides at the outset. How often 
have matters of historic preservation been 
snarled up because government and the 
preservationists didn’t understand what the 
other side was talking about. 

Yet, though the staff of the Commission 
is part of government, the Commission's 
membership is such as to guarantee, as said 
before, its independence of judgment. The 
operations of the Commission may be divided 
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into two parts—administrative and execu- 
tive, on the one hand, decision making and 
representative on the other. The Chairman 
of the Commission, by law, is Secretary of 
the Commonwealth Kevin H. White, an 
elected “constitutional officer.” Its execu- 
tive, under him, is an “officer from his de- 
partment,” whom he has designated in ac- 
cordance with the law to act for him as 
Chairman in case of need. At present this 
Acting Chairman is Dr. Richard Hale, Archi- 
vist of the Commonwealth. Thus, the Secre- 
tary and the Office perform the executive 
functions. But the decisions as to whether 
or not a site is eligible for certification, and 
if so, whether all the site or only part of it 
should be included in the certification, are 
made by the total twelve-man commission. 
Seven Commissioners, though appointed by 
the Secretary, are appointed by him on nom- 
inations from these organizations: Thomas 
B. Adams, Massachusetts Historical Society; 
John Otis Brew, the Trustees of Reservations; 
Robert F. Needham, Bay State Historical 
League; William H. Pierson, Jr., Society for 
the Preservation of New England Antiquities; 
Maurice Robbins, Massachusetts Archaeolog- 
ical Society; Judge Carl E. Wahlstrom, 
American Antiquarian Society; Walter Muir 
Whitehill, New England Historic Genealogical 
Society. Two Commissioners are appointed 
at large by the Governor. These are Albert 
B. Wolfe, also Chairman of the Cambridge 
Historical Commission, and Monsignor Ed- 
ward Murray, a Trustee of the Boston Public 
Library. Two Commissioners sit ex-officio, 
the Commissioner of Commerce and Develop- 
ment, the Hon. Theodore Schulenberg, who 
is concerned with the impact of historical 
interest on tourism, and the Commissioner 
of Natural Resources, the Hon. C. H. W. Fos- 
ter, who is concerned with an allied branch 
of conservation. Here is brought together 
a combination of historical knowledge and 
administrative realism that can help make 
the decision of the Commission fit the needs 
of preservation. 

More than that, the Commission has other 
duties that go hand in hand with certifica- 
tion. The Commission must—(this is a duty 
that by law staff and Commissioners 
share)—compile and maintain an inventory 
of the historic assets of the Commonwealth. 
Here is a second line of defense in preserva- 
tion. The information in the inventory is 
available to planners. Already there is a 
regular interchange of information between 
the Commission’s staff and the Department 
of Public Works. Public Works notifies the 
Commission of all hearings on road widening 
and extension, so that the Commission may 
warn it if historic sites or structures are en- 
dangered. When the Commission acquires 
significant information in its inventory, it 
passes it on to Public Works. Similar con- 
tacts are being set up with other state and 
local agencies. The Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Development, for ex- 
ample, is asking all Urban Renewal Authori- 
ties to make use of the inventory in their 
planning. Thus, even if a site is not deemed 
worthy of certification, but is important his- 
torically, planners can secure knowledge of 
that importance at an early stage of their 
work. 

Another duty of the Commission is that, 
by law, the Secretary may provide technical 
and other assistance. Such assistance is 
usually referral work, such as reminding peo- 
ple that the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities exists to help other 
organizations as well as to keep up the 52 
houses it owns. Sometimes it can be direct 
advice, as when the Pilgrim Society was told 
how to protect the Pierce Patent (the original 
land grant of Plymouth) from damage by 
direct rays of sunlight from a skylight. But 
whether the advice be direct or referral, the 
ability to give help to the limit of staff time 
and opportunity enables the Commission to 
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keep its fingers on the pulse of historic pres- 
ervation. 

Likewise, the Commission may publish. In 
the press, and published by the time this 
article will appear are a list of Massachusetts 
Landmarks that by law the Secretary must 
publish every year; and a working tool for 
the preservationist—a list, compiled with the 
assistance of the National Park Service, His- 
toric American Buildings Survey (thanks to a 
special grant from the Legislature), of all 
buildings in Massachusetts measured or 
photographed by the HABS. Both of these 
should draw attention to the needs of historic 
preservation. 

Finally, the Commission is, by law, in con- 
tact with the growing number of local His- 
torical Commissions, which are springing up 
throughout the Commonwealth. These 
Commissions, created under the newly en- 
acted Section 8D of Chapter 40 of the Gen- 
eral Laws, should be distinguished from the 
Historic District Commissions already exist- 
ing and set up either under Chapter 40C of 
the General Laws or by special acts. The 
latter, of which the Nantucket, Beacon Hill 
and Cambridge Commissions are perhaps the 
best known, are historic zoning authorities. 
The Historical Commissions are town and city 
agencies for historical work. Among them 
are those of the cities of Chicopee and New- 
buryport, and of the Town of Ipswich, the 
last of which has already employed, as has 
been said above, its power to recommend a 
site for certification. 

To sum up, then, the Massachusetts His- 
torical Commission may be opening a new 
path in historical preservation by being a 
body that is one and the same time admin- 
istratively part of the government structure 
and yet, in its representative and decision- 
making functions, an independent body. 
Here is a linkage that may serve to unite 
preservationists and planners instead of put- 
ting them into opposition. 


FREDERICKSBURG'S BYPASS AND ITS TOURIST 
BUSINESS 


Interstate Route 95 has in the last year 
put Fredericksburg, Va., within an hour’s 
drive of Washington and Richmond, but at 
the same time bypassing it, threatening this 
small town’s $10 million tourist business. 
Fredericksburg was chartered in 1727 and 
prospered from trade with Europe and the 
West Indies. It was there that George Wash- 
ington was raised and James Monroe prac- 
ticed law. The Civil War destroyed much of 
the city, and growth was slow after that 
until 1929 when new industry was intro- 
duced. The city prospered and the popula- 
tion soared but again remained static from 
1940-60. Now with the completion of Route 
95 the tempo has changed yet again. Trans- 
portation problems have been alleviated and 
the area is attracting industry; long-range 
planners envision the area as a part of the 
Eastern Seaboard’s megalopolis. 

The highway construction began in 1960 
and since then shopping centers, motels, and 
apartment buildings have developed pro- 
fusely. Adjacent counties have also had 
their share of new homesites to accommodate 
Washington’s suburban spread. Fredericks- 
burg, with Civil War battlefields, the home 
of George Washington's mother and the Ken- 
more Mansion, feared that its important 
tourist trade would diminish. However, 
these fears have now been somewhat arrested 
for officials this year won state approval for 
a municipally operated information center at 
one of the rest stops on Route 95. 

Efforts have also been stepped up to pre- 
serve one of Fredericksburg’s chief assets, the 
original 18th- and early 19th-century build- 
ings. Historic Fredericksburg, Inc. (NT 
member) has purchased several buildings 
which are either to be restored by them or by 
resale to new owners with a deed provision 
requiring exterior restorations in line with 
the organization’s general plan. It is ex- 
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pected that this project will encourage others 
to improve and restore exteriors of worth- 
while old buildings or to remove undesirable 
ones—and restored Fredericksburg will con- 
tinue to draw tourists in even greater num- 
bers from Interstate 95. 

[From Cry California, the Journal of Cali- 
fornia Tomorrow, Winter 1965-66] 
ELYSIAN Park: A GRISLY CASE OF TERRACIDE 
(By Harrison M. King) 

This is the story of how the City of Los 
Angeles is implacably destroying a priceless 
and irreplaceable asset. The target of de- 
struction: Elysian Park—nearly a square mile 
of open land scarcely a mile from civic center. 

The destruction started unnoticed about 
80 years ago. By 1965 it had achieved such 
momentum that the city’s own administra- 
tion could, without batting an eye, make 
the astonishing assertion; “Parks can be most 
effective when they are settings for public 
buildings.” 

The story of how this state of official mind 
could come about in mid-twentieth century 
in the most park-impoverished of the na- 
tion’s ten major cities should serve as a warn- 
ing and a lesson to every California commu- 
nity. All city park land is vulnerable. 

The warning that emerges from Elysian 
Park’s history reads like a law that para- 
phrases Machiavelli: not only divide and con- 
quer, but neglect and dismember. 

A park that once comprised 650 acres is 
now down to 548 acres accessible to the pub- 
lic—less perhaps 30 acres in nonpark roads. 
Current dismemberment plans will remove 
63 more acres for a conyention and trade- 
show hall and parking, two acres in the cut- 
ting of a six-lane nonpark road, another acre 
or so for oil drilling. In sum, a tragedy. 

Elysian Park was born a stepchild. It 
came into being only because it was left-over 
land, too far from town to find a buyer when 
the infant City of Los Angeles was auctioning 
off its Pueblo lands in 1849. In the words 
of historian W. W. Robinson, “This auction 
set the pace—and Los Angeles never stopped 
trading its patrimony for cash until it had 
left, out of its four square leagues, (only) 
the park spaces now called Pershing, Elysian, 
and Plaza 

The city continued to trade its birthright 
for cash even after Elysian Park achieved a 
measure of distinction through the reforest- 
ation of its hills, the planting of the first 
arboretum in Southern California, and the 
creation of a park drive that once offered one 
of the city’s pleasantest outdoor experiences. 

Most of the erosions are the work of agen- 
cies which view park land solely as land that 
does not have to be bought or condemned. 
(The city long ago found a way around its 
charter clause requiring park lands to be 
held “forever inviolate” by means of the 
long-term lease.) Even though the park com- 
mission and department are required to jus- 
tify such encroachments, none of the follow- 
ing instances can justifiably be called an im- 
provement to the park. 

EROSION NUMBER 1: POWER LINES 

Three high-tension power lines cross the 
northern slopes of the park, detracting from 
one of the city’s most spectacular views, 
damaging the otherwise park-like northern 
entrance, marring one of the few forested 
slopes in the city. 

The city seems little inclined to recognize 
the skyline blight created by its own Depart- 
ment of Water and Power (DWP), un- 
doubtedly because this particular power line 
routing saved money”—at the expense of 
the a This blight could be re- 
moved, 


EROSIONS 2 AND 3: RESERVOIRS 


Few people deny a city’s need to store 
water in hilly land. Water can even be the 
most agreeable of open space. Yet in Elysian 
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Park a city singlespurpose agency (again the 
DWP) has installed a body of water behind 
a forbidding barrier of brutal concrete and 
wire fence. What might have been a visual 
amenity is instead blight. 

The barren former reservoir cavity, east of 
the freeway, demonstrates that once you 
have taken a bulldozer to the land, you 
don't get it back. The land use was theoreti- 
cally long-term; the earth-moving was 
irreversible. 

EROSIONS 4 AND 5: PASADENA FREEWAY 

When the Figueroa Street tunnels were 
first pushed through the hills, the road took 
only about three acres from the park, leaving 
at least the hilltops. 

The second road depredation was bolder 
and more brutal. Figueroa became the out- 
bound lanes of the Pasadena Freeway in 1941, 
and the inbound lanes were placed in an 
enormous cut-and-fill slice through the 
park—costing perhaps 14 more acres. This 
slice isolated several sections of the park, 
dooming one of them and still threatening 
others. The single-purpose agency here was 
the State Division of Highways, not noted 
for its concern for the esthetic and other 
values it obliterates under concrete. To its 
credit, however, the state landscaped its 
right-of-way, in contrast with the city’s 
brutal road cuts within the park. 

EROSIONS 6 AND 7: RADIO ANTENNAS 

Even more prominent skyline disfigure- 
ments than the power lines are the radio 
transmission towers, serving police and fire 
departments, that dominate Radio Hill and 
a promontory above Solano Canyon. They 
are the most prominent landmarks of the 
park as seen from the downtown approach. 
Again, the expediency of free“ land for two 
non-park agencies was allowed to blight the 
landscape, The antennas could be removed 
easily. 


EROSION NUMBER 8: POLICE ACADEMY 


At the time it was established, the acad- 
emy was seen as a tampering influence on 
delinquent and criminal activity in the park. 
These problems have since diminished, but 
the academy remains and likely will be there 
for a long time tocome. The question, again, 
is not the desirability of having a police 
academy, but the economics and propriety 
of taking 16 acres of park land for a purely 
non-park function. Even though the prop- 
erty is leased, can this be considered to be 
holding park lands forever inviolate? Hardly. 
The Police Academy should either be torn 
down or converted to public use. 


EROSION NUMBER 9: STADIUM PARKING LOT 


What was once 27 acres of park land now 
lies under bulldozing and blacktop. To illus- 
trate how one erosion can lead to another, 
the city’s justification for this cession of 
land was that the freeway had isolated it 
and made it difficult to reach. The city ac- 
quired another, lesser piece of property else- 
where as part of the transaction, but Elysian 
Park became that much smaller, and that 
much more of the city’s vanishing original 
terrain was irreversibly leveled. 

EROSION NUMBER 10: STADIUM Wax 
EXPRESSWAY 

A sordid six-lane non-park road designed 
solely to serve Dodger Stadium traffic now 
penetrates the park. That it is not a park 
road is made abundantly clear by the No 
Stopping signs along its entire length and 
its 35 MPH speed limit. It has no pedes- 
trian facilities. It interrupts Elysian Park 
Drive, the park’s main road, in a way that 
makes it hazardous for cars, cyclists or 
pedestrians to cross when there is any ball- 
park traffic—so it is often more effective a 
slicing mechanism than the freeway, which 
at least has a bridge. It obliterated a sec- 
tion of the city’s (and Southern California’s) 
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first arboretum—an arrogant disregard for 
the city’s history as well as its environment. 


EROSION NUMBER 11: STADIUM WAY 
EXTENSION 


Further evidence of how one erosion leads 
to another is the currently budgeted project 
to extend Stadium Way through the park. 
Reasoning that the first six-lane section has 
brought short-cut traffic and congestion into 
the park, the Departments of Recreation and 
Parks and Public Works propose to make it a 
through route. This cannot but increase 
traffic, for it will be a straight-shot bypass 
of the bottleneck intersection of the inbound 
lanes of the Golden State and Pasadena 
Freeways. 

This “improvement” will not only be cost- 
ly, it will require further deep road cuts and 
the destruction of a stand of 80-year-old 
eucalyptus trees that now serve as forest 
background to the park, and will further re- 
duce the precious quality of seclusion the 
park has had. 


EROSION NUMBER 12; OIL DRILLING LEASE 


Again, for the sake of a pittance, the city 
has granted a lessee the right to explore for 
oil on 77 acres of the park, with right of 
drilling for a 35-year period. Hopefully a 
minor erosion, if the drilling is carefully 
screened and contained, but it nevertheless 
indicates a lack of understanding of what a 
park is all about. 


EROSION NUMBER 13: CONVENTION CENTER 


The purpose here is to detail the process 
of park destruction, so I will not go into a 
comparison of other sites more accessible to 
existing downtown hotel and other facilities. 
The chief virtue of the Elysian Park site, 
according to the project's backers, is the 
availability of free“ land. 

But upon examination this land proves to 
be anything but free. To begin with, in a 
report to the Board of Public Works, the city 
engineer estimated that site grading for the 
building and parking area would involve the 
haulaway and disposal of approximately 
2,400,000 cubic yards of earth, at an esti- 
mated cost of 83.2 million. 

Proponents of the plan did not dwell on 
this figure, but the magnitude of the grading 
job is impressive. It means the obliteration 
of the canyon that now contains Recreation 
Lodge, the leveling of the ridge that secludes 
that canyon from Chavez Ravine, and the 
cutting, benching and black-topping of the 
largest nearly level area of the park—not to 
mention the destruction of a portion of the 
historic and beautiful arboretum plantings 
it contains. Moreover, the city’s total cost 
for road widening, storm drains and other 
improvements will come to $7.8 million. 

If this were not enough to destroy the 
“free land” fiction, consider the negative costs 
that will be incurred by the destruction of 
63 acres of established park land. Before a 
bulldozer blade is turned, the city will sacri- 
fice, conservatively, $7.65 million. This is a 
simple loss to the city in land and develop- 
ment; it does not measure the intangible loss 
of open space or 80 years of tree growth. 
Here are the economics: 

First, it costs $10,000 to develop an acre 
of raw land for park use—or a total of 
$650,000 down the drain, with no replacement, 
even of raw land, in sight. 

Second, the city’s plans for a convention 
hall threw such doubt on the park’s future 
that the state this summer turned down an 
allocation of $500,000 in bond funds for de- 
velopment of 50 acres of the park—another 
real, measurable loss to the city. 

Third, if you take the potential value of 
the land to be similar to that of the adjacent 
350-acre Dodger Stadium, allowing a very 
conservative $100,000 per acre, you come up 
with the whopping value of $6,500,000 for 
land that is supposed to be free. Central 
city area land is in fact so expensive that 
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Recreation and Parks Department General 
Manager William G. Frederickson, Jr., stated 
earlier this year it should not even be con- 
sidered for city park acquisition. 

The moral of the $7.65 million loss is mul- 
tiple. One lesson is that the first erosion 
to a park, however practical the reason 
may seem at the moment, sets a dangerous 
precedent. Another is that every city har- 
bors a series of single-purpose agencies that 
can and do invade park land—each doing its 
single-minded job with no regard for, and 
usually in ignorance of, the purpose of a 
park. 

After erosions accumulate for a while, a 
vicious circle of diminishing use each time 
the environment is further blighted sets in. 
Then a city administration can more easily 
dismember a park on the excuse that it is no 
longer heavily used (Elysian Park had “only” 
843,000 visitors during the last fiscal year). 

Los Angeles is cursed with a playground- 
oriented Recreation and Parks Commission 
and Department which have tried to promote 
with semantic subterfuge the idea that the 
convention center is a legitimate park use 
by calling it a municipal auditorium—an 
afterthought for which one detects no 
groundswell of public demand. They main- 
tain, “. . . a municipal auditorium ... will 
actually enhance the recreational value of 
the remaining 512 acres . . .” (read 485 acres 
actually in park use, less all the space taken 
by non-park road and freeway). They do 
not allude to the 5,000 car parking lot the 
convention center plans call for, nor to the 
1,000 truck-per-day loading facilities the 
plans also include, nor to the traffic load the 
new expressway will generate. For the $300,- 
000 the convention center backer has offered 
to relocate displaced facilities, they would 
trade $7.65 million worth of land that is in 
fact priceless because it is relatively un- 
touched, 

They are merely continuing the long Los 
Angeles tradition of trading “patrimony for 
cash,” a tradition of raping the land for 
building sites that will end only when there 
is no more land to rape—and that day is in 
sight. 

And few are the voices raised to throw the 
rascals out, The Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, which almost single-handedly 
created Los Angeles by promoting its natural 
beauty and bounty has unaccountably be- 
trayed its tradition. Mayor Sam Yorty, who 
on other occasions has expressed concern 
for a deteriorating environment in a city 
already renowned for monotonous urban 
blight, has unaccountably pushed Elysian 
Park for the convention center. The politi- 
cal decision was made before Calvin Hamil- 
ton, the city’s new planning director, had a 
chance to affect City Hall's thinking. The 
city council approved the project once, with 
later reservations based mainly on the fear 
it might exceed the original cost estimate. 

It would be trivial to dismiss all this by 
saying a city gets the environment (or gov- 
ernment) it deserves. The climate of public 
awareness changes but slowly, and slowest 
of all in a horizontally-oriented, low-density 
city such as Los Angeles, spoiled from the 
outset by the luxury of land to spare. It is 
changing now. A few voices have been 
raised and perhaps more will be raised. 

The final decision on the convention cen- 
ter is expected to be made by the city council 
in January. It is possible but not likely that 
the commitment will be reversed. If the 
council should yote to save Elysian Park, the 
decision will stand as a great milestone in 
the field of urban conservation. But if it 
votes to take the 63 acres for parking and 
merchandising it will have added merely 
another grim precedent to the Law of Neglect 
(or Exploit) and Dismember. 

The councilmen who vote in favor of the 
convention center should be prepared to 
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answer the question tomorrow’s children will 
ask — Why?“ Mark down the answer: “It 
seemed cheaper at the time.” 


[From the Dallas Morning News, July 4, 1966] 
PRESERVE BEAUTY 


The destruction of natural and historical 
beauty frequently is so gradual that nobody 
realizes it is gone until too late. Much at- 
tention has been focused on the fight to save 
California’s giant Sequoyahs, New Orleans’ 
Vieux Carre and, more recently, the Grand 
Canyon's unspoiled ruggedness. But these 
are just a few of many instances where the 
rats of progress are nibbling away at what 
remains of a beautiful and bountiful heri- 
tage. 

Highways, residental and commercial de- 
velopments and other accommodations for 
the moving and growing populace sometimes 
fall into the culprit category. A multilane 
superhighway gouged through the exhilarat- 
ing green hill country is a gash cut at the 
expense of rapidly disappearing natural 
beauty. A landmark razed for new develop- 
ment is irreplaceable. 

Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH proposes that 
the Federal Highway Act be amended to min- 
imize its possible ill effects on state and fed- 
eral parks. The measure would order the 
secretary of commerce not to approve use of 
any new land for federal interstate highways 
which would damage parks or historic sites, 
except under three special circumstances 
spelled out in the amendment. 

The senator's proposal is meritorious. It is 
of particular value to his home state whose 
vast areas of unspoiled natural beauty are 
the envy of many Easteners, for whom the 
amendment itself comes too late. 


GLOSSERMAN, ALTER, SMITH & 
ROSENHEIM, 
San Antonio, Tez., July 5, 1966. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I have ob- 
served recently in the newspapers that you 
have offered an Amendment to one of the 
Federal Highway Acts which would, in great 
measure, protect our parks and historical 
sites from the heedless onslaught of the 
Highway Engineer. I can't tell you how 
gratified I am that you have come to the 
forefront in this fight to protect our parks, 
recreational areas, and national shrines. 

I have been professionally involved in two 
matters of litigation, one successfuly and the 
other unsuccessfully, to preserve park areas 
of San Antonio. When I was Assistant City 
Attorney of San Antonio, I gave an opinion 
over the objection of the then City Attorney 
that a contract which the City had made 
with the Zachry enterprises to demolish 
Travis Park and erect in its place a parking 
garage, was void and illegal. I tried this case 
through the Trial Court, Court of Civil Ap- 
peals, and Supreme Court against several law 
firms and we were successful in all three 
Courts, holding the contract to be void. 
Needless to say, I have never been very popu- 
lar in certain elements of the community 
since that litigation. 

A few years ago I was employed by the 
San Antonio Conservation Society, along 
with Trueman O’Quin, of Austin, to try to 
prevent the routing of the so-called North 
Expressway of San Antonio through Brack- 
enridge Park. I briefed the law in Texas and 
concluded that we should be successful in 
our suit. We joined with the Sisters of 
Charity of Incarnate Word, represented by 
Mr. Pat Maloney, and filed suit in District 
Court of San Antonio, seeking an injunction 
against the construction of the Expressway 
over any part of Brackenridge Park. Judge 
Solomon Casseb, in the Trial Court, held 
for the Plaintiffs but the Waco Court of Civil 
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Appeals reversed and rendered its judgment 
and the Supreme Court nre'd the action of 
the Civil Appeals Court. Our principal con- 
tention was that the well-settled rule in 
Texas is that once land is dedicated to a 
particular use, that it may not be appropri- 
ated under the power of eminent domain by 
any other entity unless, one, the new use is 
more paramount to the existing use, and, 
two, there is a necessity. 

The City of San Antonio and the Texas 
Highway Department base their sole conten- 
tion on Article 6674w-3 VACS, which simply 
authorizes the State Highway Department to 
condemn land for highway purposes. The 
Waco Court bought the argument of the 
State and City that this Statute gave the 
Highway Department paramount authority 
to condemn land for highway purposes even 
though the land was burdened by previously 
dedicated use. The very interpretation given 
by the Waco Court to this Statute was deleted 
by the Legislature before it would pass the 
Bill, and it is obvious that the Legislature, 
being mindful of the general rule that a gen- 
eral grant of condemnation authority does 
not include power to condemn previously 
dedicated property, considered that the effect 
of their general grant to the Highway De- 
partment would be subject to this general 
rule. As the Bill was originally introduced, 
it contained a provision that this grant of 
authority of eminent domain to the Highway 
Department would be “paramount and su- 
perior” to preexisting uses of public lands. 
This clause was stricken by the Legislature, 
in both the House and the Senate, leaving the 
provision of the Act specifying no more than 
a geneal grant of power. The effect of the 
Waco decision was to write back into the Bill 
language which the Legislature had deleted. 
I am sure that you will recall that such a 
ruling is contrary to the long-established 
rules of statutory construction; but, be that 
as it may, that ended the lawsuit. 

Iam burdening you with the history of this 
litigation because I think you may find it 
helpful to you in your endeavors to enact 
your Amendment to the Highway Bill. I 
noted in the papers that your Amendment 
had the qualifications in effect of necessity 
and paramount use. In the event you may 
not have been aware of it, the effect of your 
Amendment is not revolutionary and in effect 
subjects the Highway program to the same 
limitations of paramount use and necessity 
in taking previously dedicated property that 
the railroads, utility companies, and all other 
parties exercising the power of eminent 
domain have operated under since the his- 
tory of this country. 

I have always acknowledged that a rule 
that no Expressway could be put through a 
dedicated park is too harsh. However, I be- 
lieve there should be a factual determina- 
tion of necessity and paramount use which 
should be the subject of determination by 
the Courts with a justiciable interest and 
right of enforcement in affected citizens. 

Again, let me encourage you in your efforts 
to protect the parks, recreation areas and his- 
torical shrines of this country, and if I can be 
of service in any way, please call on me. 

Very truly yours, 
Perry Rowan SMITH. 

P. S. I enclose herewith copies of our Briefs 
in the Court of Civil Appeals and in the Su- 
preme Court, which you may wish to review. 

VIEUX CARRE PROPERTY OWNERS AND 
ASSOCIATES, INC., 
New Orleans, La., July 5, 1966. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR YARBOROUGH: We in New 
Orleans read with pleasure of your attempt 
to place congressional curbs on highway 
encroachments on park properties. 
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For many months, the Vieux Carre Prop- 
erty Owners and Associates (all private in- 
vestors in mostly residential property in the 
famous French Quarter) have battled along 
with San Artonio Conservation Society in a 
combined effort to reach the ears of those 
people in Washington who distribute the tax 
dollars so freely in desecrating our cities and 
spots oi historical and natural values to the 
nation. As yet...a total blank, until 
your amendment to the Highway Act. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, hand in glove 
with the Leuisiana Department of Highways 
and a minority of “big business promoters” 
of our Central Business District, are at this 
moment designing (at great expense) In- 
terstate I-310, a six lane, elevated monstros- 
ity that is to destroy all property values along 
its route on potentially beautiful and well- 
maintained Elysian Fields Avenue (the most 
direct eastern approach to our central city), 
and then add the final “coup de grace” to 
all civic ard human values in New Orleans 
(as well as historical) by turning itself 
broadside along our historic riverfront and 
overpowering the unique scale and char- 
acter of the Vieux Carre from boundary to 
boundary. 

It will be some forty feet higher than the 
parallel level of Decatur Street (old Levee 
Street) and blank the open end of Jackson 
Square (scene of the Louisiana Purchase 
transfer, the founding of New Orleans, etc. 
etc. etc.) from the Mississippi. 

Jackson Square and the Cabildo (our 
ancient sea* of Spanish government) which 
constitute one of the finest architectural 
ensembles in this hemisphere, are both 
National Historic Landmarks (Department 
of Interior), and as recently as last Decem- 
ber 20, 1965, Secretary Udall designated the 
entire Vieux Carre as a National Historic 
Landmark District. 

This area, well-beloved by millions of tour- 
ists and natives who visit it annually, is on 
the very brink of desecration by a pushy urge 
to squander highway funds with no regard 
for anything beyond traffic movement and 
civil engineering. The big race for the 1972 
federal interstate highway deadline funds is 
definitely on in every city in America, with 
few places about to lose so much as San 
Antonio and New Orleans. 

Many thousands of people from the city, 
state, and nation (plus many from abroad) 
have diligently tried to seek a better route 
and design, and five years of utter political 
frustrations have made no significant dent 
in our critical situations. 

San Antonio is filing legal action, and so 
will the outraged citizens of New Orleans. 

Our suit to declare the law (state consti- 
tutional amendment of 1936) that set up the 
legal state protection of the Vieux Carre from 
any factor that would harm its “quaint and 
unique” character. If the law has been 
broken by certain action of politicians and 
others, we can all celebrate while whatever 
has been done to date is undone (at more 
expense) later! 

The suit will be carried to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court if necessary, along with sev- 
eral civil suits, in a last ditch stand. 

Mr. Morris Ketchum, Jr., national presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Architects, 
recently resigned from John Conner's Federal 
Advisory Board on Highway Beautification. 
His cited reason was the type of destruction 
being wrought by just such examples as the 
Vieux Carre Expressway. So far, it seems, 
the theory has been all talk, and no action! 
The local brushfires are fast becoming a na- 
tional inferno. 

Fast action by the senate on your amend- 
ment is desired and a public necessity. We 
know the charms and power of the great 
lobbies on Capitol Hill (steel, concrete, rub- 
ber tires and automobiles). We are well 
aware, too, that something smells not only 
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in Denmark and the halls of local and state 
legislators. 

We know, too, that the real fate of the na- 
tion, and this includes the environmental 
values of public beautification, slum clear- 
ance, and recognition of our cultural and 
historical heritage, is in the balance. 

If you have any questions about our plight, 
I suggest you contact Secretary Udall at 
once. 1968 is too late to effect salvation for 
New Orleans and San Antonio. Something 
must be done to halt these insidious destroy- 
ers at once. 

Please accept our deepest appreciation for 
your efforts. We will stand behind you like 
a solid wall of public opinion. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Marx P. Lowrey, AIA, 
President. 
AUSTIN, TEX., 
July 5, 1966. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear RALPH: Your amendment to the Fed- 
eral Highway Act I hope will stop local and 
State officials from destroying our public 
parks in order to get “free” right-of-way for 
expressways. 

I have not seen the proposed legislation but 
I most heartily agree with your views on the 
subject reported in the San Antonio Express 
for June 24. (Attachment A“.) 

The editorial that followed (Attachment 
B') is neither fair nor accurate. The people 
did not approve the route for the North Ex- 
pressway. They voted only on a bond issue, 
The State highway district engineer, in a 
deposition taken after the route through 
Brackenridge Park was announced, admitted 
that the route was not the most feasible, 
but was the one the city officials wanted 
(because it was free“). Hal Dewar and 
Peggy Tobin (President of San Antonio Con- 
servation Society), Bob Briggs, and dozens 
of other San Antonio citizens know more of 
the details than I do but all know this edito- 
rial is slanted and inaccurate. 

The whole trouble started when the Texas 
Legislature passed a highway act in 1957 
(Art. 6674w) with a provision on acquisition 
of property (Art. 6674w-3) empowering the 
highway department to acquire any land, 
however already used or dedicated, except 
“property which is used and dedicated for 
cemetery purposes. Thus the legisla- 
ture was induced to protect the dead but left 
the living to the mercy of the highway people 
and their bulldozers. The Supreme Court, 
in Zachry v. City of San Antonio (157 Tex. 
551, 305 SW 2d 558), held that Travis Park, 
a dedicated public park, could not be di- 
verted, but after the highway act of 1957 
the Waco Court of Civil Appeals held in 1962 
that the highway department could acquire 
by purchase or condemnation any land in 
the State, in or out of a city, just so it was 
not land “used and dedicated for cemetery 
purposes.” (City of San Antonio v. The 
Congregation of the Sisters of Charity of the 
Incarnate Word, 360 SW 2d 580, error refused, 
NRE.) 

In San Antonio, the city officials and the 
highway department seem determined to 
Tam an 8-lane highway (designed to carry 
100,000 cars daily) not only through Brack- 
enridge Park, but through the middle of the 
campus of The Incarnate Word and through 
the full length of Olmos Basin Park and 
Franklin Field. In these last named parks 
they will destroy a forest of trees that it took 
100 to 150 years to grow. If only a small 
cemetery, with a few moldering bones of 
foregotten, nameless souls of the past, could 
have been in Olmos Basin or Brackenridge 
Park across the path of the highway depart- 
ment giant dozers! there were only 
Girl Scouts, school children, the devoted 
nuns of Incarnate Word, families on picnics, 
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people attending the outdoor theater or visit- 
ing the sunken garden, and thousands upon 
thousands of other live human rest - 
ing, going to school, or enjoying the beauty, 
the quiet, and the recreation afforded by 
these park areas and school grounds dedi- 
cated and long used by these people. There 
was not a dead body or a grave stone in the 
whole sector! 

You may recall that Franklin Field wes 
carved out of Olmos Basin and specially dedi- 
cated by the San Antonio City Council when 
Maury Maverick was mayor. This park wes 
named for President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the dedicatory resolution made it clear 
that the land was meant for enjoyment of 
the people for recreation and not as a high- 
way. (Attachment C.) 

It is not as if there were no other place 
to put the highway. The district engineer, 
as mentioned above, admitted he knew of at 
least one other route that was more feasible. 
No study was ever made by the highway de- 
partment or the city of an obvious route 
along a railroad, bordered by sub-standard 
properties and having only four or five cross- 
ings requiring grade separations. Š 

So often those of us who believe in preserv- 
ing the parks and other beauties of the land 
are sneeringly referred to as “green belters“ 
or “bird watchers.” I admit I am both, and 
proud to be identified as such and with the 
hundreds of thousand civilized men and 
women who respect and love nature. Those 
who want to shove the highways through 
the parks also have no regard for our 
heritage in the landmarks of the country and 
the cultural heritage these represent. I was 
impressed by an editorial in Saturday Re- 
view June 25 calling for a landmark pres- 
ervation program. (See attachment D.“) 

With all that is to be said in behalf of pre- 
serving landmarks and beauty and in behalf 
of peace and quiet and our refuges for birds, 
people, and small animals, there is another 
aspect that concerns and alarms me. I am 
not sure we know how really dangerous it 
is to lose the green belts and increase the air 
pollution strips. It could be a step along 
the highway to destruction of all life on 
earth dependent upon oxygen. 

On May 7 Saturday Review devoted 40 to 
50 pages to The Fragile Breath of Life,” with 
one section on “The Role of Oxygen.” An 
over-simplification of the conclusion is that 
“life evolved explosively with oxygen as 
fuel.” The significant thing to me is that 
plant life was necessary to the creation, in 
the beginning, of oxygen, and equally essen- 
tial to the continued generation of oxygen. 
It was oxygen that made possible respiration, 
which “has always been recognized as a ma- 
jor evolutionary development.” (Attach- 
ment E'.) 

I think we know too little about the origin 
of life, and what is necessary to continue 
life, for us to pass laws that actually encour- 
age the destruction of nature’s bounty of 
trees, shrubs, and grasses. It is that sim- 
ple. Your amendment is an attack upon 
legal vandalism of our parks and points the 
way for further legislation to halt the dozers 
in their destructive drive upon our heritage 
of natural resources and of significant man- 
made marks in our culture. 

I am sure you have the support of many, 
many thousands of Texans, and of Americans 
over the nation, who welcome and need the 
help and protection you seek to provide by 
your amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUEMAN O'QUINN, 
Attorney at Law. 


RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS, NEw ORLEANS CHAPTER, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA., JULY 12, 1966 
Whereas the New Orleans Chapter of The 

American Institute of Architects has re- 

peatedly affirmed its opposition to an elevated 
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expressway, within the Vieux Carre, along 
the river directly in front of our historic and 
architecturally significant Vieux Carre; and 

Whereas we have given further study to 
this matter in the light of recent develop- 
ments, particularly the recent resolution of 
our City Council; and 

Whereas we still feel that the proposed 
expressway, 6-traffic lanes or 89 feet wide, 
built at a height 35 to 40 feet above street 
level and blocking the heart of the French 
Quarter from the river, will form for all time 
a barrier to logical and properly planned 
development for this priceless area; Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that the New Orleans Chapter, 
The American Institute of Architects, re- 
iterates it opposition to this unfortunately 
conceived and inadequately studied solution 
to this planning problem; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Chapter continue its 
insistence on further study by competent 
city and area planning experts of this prob- 
lem, including such possibilities as alternate 
routes and underground construction; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That our Chapter join whole- 
heartedly with other organizations such as 
the Louisiana Council for the Vieux Carre 
and The Louisiana Landmarks Society in con- 
tinuing this fight by every possible means; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal to the conscience 
and the common sense of other citizens and 
organizations to join with us in saving for 
posterity a priceless and irreplaceable na- 
tional and civic asset; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this Resolution be 
sent to the Governor of Louisiana, the Mayor 
of New Orleans and all members of the City 
Council, all governmental agencies involved, 
the National Headquarters of The American 
Institute of Architects and other organiza- 
tions interested in civic beautification and 
improvement, and to the Press, Television 
and Radio Stations. 


OPEN SPACES IN URBAN GROWTH 
(By S. B. Zisman, AIA) 

(Nore.—This examination of open space 
establishes its importance as a prime ele- 
ment in the urban form and, when properly 
treated, as one of the most useful tools in 
the shaping of cities. The author uses his 
own town of San Antonio for illustration.) 

The principal urban issue is not where to 
build but where not to build. 

The decades ahead will see a vast, ac- 
celerated construction activity. Cities will 
expand and rebuild, and new towns will rise. 
Wider and longer highways will ribbon the 
country and push remorselessly through 
neighborhood and nature. Metropolises will 
continue their consumption of the country- 
side. 

Past building reflected the feeling of the 
old frontier. To escape crowding, we simply 
bullt farther out. By and large, the con- 
cern has always been where to build, space 
being almost always unlimited—the wide 
open space of a “continent so huge in its re- 
sources of land and forests, so unbounded 
that though men chopped away at them 
with only their own interests in mind, the 
great bulk of things remained unspoiled.” + 
We built everywhere, sometimes wisely, but 
far more often indiscriminately. 

The emphasis in planning was on land 
use, reflected in planning maps by colored 
patches to show where residential, com- 
mercia] or industrial development was or 
could go, and by bits of color for schools or 
parks. Open spaces were generally left as 
vacant white patches, presumably unused 
space to be colored in if and when the ur- 
banized area would exceed sober predictions. 


+ August Heckscher, The Public Happi- 
ness,” New York: Anthenian Press, 1962. 
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The urban scene was regarded as a fairly 
comprehensible cityscape of finite shape and 
size, in which buildings, pavements and other 
man-made forms so predominated that the 
matter of open spaces hardly reached the 
realm of consciousness. 


NEW VIEWS OF THE URBAN SCENE 


The urban problem is so dominant in our 
time and the changes in the urban environ- 
ment so pervasive that a wealth of attention 
surrounds issues of growth, space and form. 

There is the view of extreme dispersion: 
“The spatial patterns of American urban 
settlements are going to be considerably more 
dispersed, varied and space consuming." = 
Another concept is that; “The future use 
of urban space will tend toward a more dense, 
more nucleated, more clustered pattern than 
we are now building in our urban areas. 
Accompanying the tighter development and 
stronger centers will be less private open 
space (that is, we will have smaller lots) 
and, at every scale of development, substan- 
tial continuous open space, commonly en- 
joyed and publicly or commonly owned.” ® 

Or it is suggested that a series of alterna- 
tive patterns may need to be considered: 
present-trend projection; general dispersion; 
a concentrated supercity; or a constellation 
of relatively diversified and integrated cities.‘ 

The future view has been projected fur- 
ther by the Greek planner Doxiades to 
“Ecumenopolis—the Universal City,” involv- 
ing huge regional, even continental, areas 
with populations in the hundreds of millions. 

Throughout all these projections arise 
questions involving not merely the quantity 
of open space but its location, deployment 
and use as essential factors of spatial orga- 
nization. 

OPEN SPACE IN URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

In “Cities and Space,” a series of essays on 
the future use of urban land, editor Lowden 
Wingo” notes: “The open land problem 
presents us with a major issue"; law professor 
Charles Haar“ says, “Today, the most dis- 
puted subject. is open space, whether park, 
playground, recreation or simply undevel- 
oped land”; and planner Stanley Tankel ob- 
serves: Open space has become the subject 
of a remarkable new interest. The words 
are echoing even in the halls of Congress and 
state legislatures. This is no faddist 
movement. It is a tense expression of con- 
cern about the present and future use of 
urban space.“ 7 

Functions of open space 

The nature and functions of open space 
in urban terms are now being stated, defined 
and classified. Tankel “ directs attention to 
Charles Eliot’s distinction between open 
space for service and open space for struc- 
ture, and to Tunnard-Jushkarev's four func- 
tions of open space—productive, protective, 
ornamental and recreational, 

Tankel offers his own interpretation as to 
the kinds of open space of which people are 
personally aware: “It is wsed—for the wide 
range of active and passive recreation activi- 
ties, for circulation; it is viewed—from the 


*Melvin M. Webber, “Order in Diversity” 
in “Cities and Space,” Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1963. 

Stanley B. Tankel, “The Importance of 
Open Space in the Urban Pattern” in “Cities 
and Space” supra. 

Catherine Bauer Wurster, The Form 
and Structure of the Future Urban Com- 
plex” in “Cities and Space“ supra, 

*Lowden Wingo Jr., Urban Space in a 
Policy Perspective” in “Cities and Space” 
supra, 

€ Charles M. Haar, The Social Control of 
Urban Space“ in “Cities and Space” supra. 

t Tankel, op. cit. 
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home, the road or other vantage points, and 
it is felt—it gives privacy, insulation or sense 
of spaciousness and scale“; and the open 
space of which people may be unaware but 
which nevertheless affects their daily lives: 
“Open space which does urban work—pro- 
tects water supply and prevents floods by 
soaking up runoff, acts as a safety zone in 
the path of aircraft takeoff and landings; 
and open space which helps shape the de- 
velopment pattern—as space between build- 
ings or communities, as space which chan- 
nels development, as a land reserve for the 
future.” 

Marion Clawson * catalogs major open areas 
as being for (1) surrounding public build- 
ings, (2) recreation, (3) ecological protection 
or the preservation of certain desirable nat- 
ural characteristics, (4) urban structural and 
esthetic purposes, (5) as provision for future 
urban growth. 

These statements underscore the signifi- 
cance of free areas as an urban element with 
a positive function to perform. Open space 
is becoming a major competitor for the use 
of urban land. It may be a key determinant 
of city growth and form. 


Types of open space 

All urban space has utility in the urban 
context. It is neither leftover rural land 
nor sentimental remnants of the countryside. 
It may be seen as of three major functional 
types: 

(1) Utility spaces—these are the surface 
areas needed for water supply, drainage and 
flood control; the air spaces for aircraft 
movement; and the space for production, 

(2) Green spaces—the lands and areas used 
for parks and recreation, greenbelts and 
greenways, building entourage and for nat- 
ural and scenic protection. 

(3) Corridor spaces—for rights-of-way for 
movement, transportation and passage. 

Within these broad categories is a multi- 
tude of open area forms and uses ranging 
from large land reserves, regional parks, 
water reservoirs, natural life preserves, wet- 
lands, riverways and creekways, local parks, 
playgrounds, plazas and expressway routes to 
the very street itself. 

In the broader aspects, even such areas as 
campuses, cemeteries, zoos and airfields take 
on some of the free space characteristics in 
an open space system. 

The catalog of open spaces and the anal- 
ysis of types and uses can help toward a fuller 
understanding of the role each can play in 
urban spatial design and clarify planning 
issues such as those raised in the classic case 
of the North Expressway in San Antonio. 

A bitter controversy of more than five years 
has attended the proposed location of an ex- 
pressway through San Antonio's famed 
Brackenridge Park and related open spaces, 

This park is part of a system of open spaces 
reaching from the northern parts of the city 
to its very center by way of the San Antonio 
River. It includes not only undeveloped land, 
a major flood control facility and parkland 
but recreational and sports areas, picnic 
grounds, a zoo, a college campus, a re- 
nowned sunken garden, an outdoor theater, 
a city school stadium, a municipal golf course 
and stretches of the natural water course 
that is the beginning of the river. 

The proposed expressway curves and winds 
through this open space system, crossing an 
Audubon bird sanctuary and Olmos Creek, a 
tributary in its natural state; it moves along 
@ picnic ground and recreation area ob- 
literating a Girl Scout camp and nature 
trail; it stretches across the Olmos Flood 
Basin and rises to enormous height to go over 
the Olmos Dam; it severs the campus of the 
College of the Incarnate Word; it cuts 


* Marion Clawson, A Positive Approach to 
Open Space Preservation,” AIP Journal, May 
1962. 
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through the lands of the San Antonio Zoo; 
it blocks off the half-built public school 
gymnasium; it slides along the rim of the 
sunken garden; it hovers over the edge of the 
outdoor theater, squeezing itself between the 
latter and the school stadium and blocking 
a major entrance; and it slashes through 
residential areas, along the golf course and 
across a wooded portion of the San An- 
tonio River’s natural water course. 

How many irreplaceable trees of mag- 
nificent size, how much spoilage of adjacent 
area and how much space to be given inter- 
changes and other highway structures?—the 
answers are yet to be fully calculated. 

It has been observed that in many similar 
cases of expressway controversies the fight 
has been centered on the despoliation of a 
park or the disruption of a neighborhood or 
the severing of a campus or the loss of trees 
and landmarks or the bisecting of a zoo or 
some other single problem. But in the case 
of the North Expressway, practically all of 
these points of concern are involved. 

Two bond issues, the second powerhoused 
through after the defeat of the first; a di- 
vided community in which deep scars and 
enmities remain; legislative challenges and 
legal action still pending—all this has re- 
sulted from a lack of understanding of the 
nature and function of urban open space. 

The Brackenridge Park complex serves spe- 
cific needs both as a utility and a green, 
open area. Not only a major greenway lead- 
ing into the central city, it is also, in the 
Olmos Basin, a major flood protection. It 
accommodates a host of space needs of a 
great part of the urban population and San 
Antonio’s many thousands of visitors—in 
recreation and sports. It serves as setting 
for institutional development and cultural 
activities. 

The park system also is a great urban 
gathering place. Easter Sunday yields the 
great spectacle of tens of thousands of peo- 
ple who come to this green space for observ- 
ance and holiday. Almost every square inch 
is taken up with family gatherings, picnick- 
ing, meeting and play, many people coming 
the day or evening before to claim a spot for 
the holy day. 

All through the years, this has been the 
great play area for the military—from recruit 
to general—of San Antonio’s numerous mili- 
tary bases. 

An expressway route is a corridor space, 
not for stopping or gathering but for mov- 
ing. It was argued that the expressway 
would give easier access to the park areas, 
but this is belied in the highway proposal 
itself. In fact, at least two key access streets 
would be closed off and the proposed inter- 
changes would not only diminish access but 
would be likely to create additional non- 
park traffic loads. In one instance, a pro- 
posed interchange at the doorstep of the 
college would, besides causing congestion 
and greater difficulty of access, create but a 
major safety problem. 

The Brackenridge system is not corridor 
space. The very route of the proposed ex- 
pressway, twisting and turning and roller- 
coastering over a high dam, reveals dramati- 
cally how inappropriate its imposition on 
the land. It reveals how much distortion 
develops in converting one series of open 
space functions to another unintended and 
ill-suited set. 

Why was the North Expressway proposed? 
It was assumed that all open space is free, 
not cost alone (although the loss of just the 
trees is estimated in the millions) but more 
so in functions; that any open green space 
can and should be used for corridor purposes. 
It so happens that there is a corridor 
space, long used to meet the problem of 
transportation, running along the railroad 
from the north into the city and linking with 
the highway system. 
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The dramatic failure of highway engineers, 
from the local district office to the Bureau 
of Public Roads, and of interested promoters 
and local planners to understand the nature 
of urban open space and to know how to deal 
with it to meet all urban needs is etched in 
the case of the North Expressway. It high- 
lights a basic issue in city growth and raises 
questions of the highest order in relating 
major transportation needs to open space 
needs everywhere. 

THE OPEN SPACE SYSTEM 


The classic case of the North Expressway 
points up other open space problems, partic- 
ularly those of multiple functions. Open 
areas can serve green space, utility and cor- 
ridor functions, if so planned and developed 
and they may change in function. 

What is essential is not the separation of 
function but the creation of a system of 
open spaces. This related or planned ar- 
rangement not only provides the open spaces 
to meet urban needs but the structural 
framework for urban development. 

It is at this point that the design of the 
urban area—community, metropolitan or re- 
gional—must find a new approach not by 
highlighting areas for building but areas not 
for building. 

It is interesting to note that where nature 
has provided an open space system, there is 
a universal response to it. San Francisco, 
beloved by resident and visitor alike, is in 
great part defined by a magnificent open 
space system—the surrounding ocean and 
bay. No matter what mistakes may be made 
in building, the city itself is a magnificent 
urban form. 

The New York metropolitan area has in its 
own way another open space system—over 30 
percent of the regional area is taken up by 
river, sound, harbor and ocean—to provide a 
framework for whatever building and re- 
building time, money and men may produce. 
Many urban situations have basic natural 
features on which open space systems—grand 
or small—can be based. 

The essential point is that an open space 
framework, once articulated, organized, de- 
veloped and kept, yields a great range of 
opportunities for urban design. Given such 
a framework, the urban builder can develop 
as his ingenuity and means permit. 

In the long perspective, the test will not be 
whether man can build anywhere, or whether 
the market controls, or whether mistakes in 
building occur, for building is man-made and 
can be man-changed. But open space can- 
not be replaced. It is, in the design and 
planning sense, the “fixed” element; the 
building areas are the “free.” Heretofore the 
general notion was that the building areas 
were the fixed elements of urban growth 
while the open spaces—the leftover spaces— 
were left free for building or whatever use. 

The shift in viewpoint continues. Nation- 
ally we are in hot pursuit to hold or recap- 
ture critical areas such as the seashore and 
other water sites. It is a pursuit not with- 
out roots in our national history. Just over 
100 years ago the great urban park reserva- 
tion came into being with Central Park in 
New York, followed 50 years later by such 
other historic examples as the Cook County 
Forest Preserve, the Cleveland Park System, 
the Westchester Park System, the Ohio Con- 
servancy District and the Boston Metro- 
politan Park System. 

One of the great examples is the system 
laid out for Boston by Frederick Law Olmsted 
in the plan which ties the Arnold Arboretum, 
Franklin Park, Jamaica Way and Jamaica 
Pond, the Fenway, Commonwealth Avenue 
and the Charles River. Whatever building 
changes have happened in Boston, this 
glorious concept remains. Its lessons can be 
applied today. 

San Antonio offers an example: By incor- 
porating the threatened Brackenridge Park 
system, large metropolitan or regional re- 
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serves to the north could be linked with the 
Olmos Flood Basin, the park complex and the 
space along the river, running into and 
through the heart of the city and to the 
south along a proposed Mission Parkway 
which follows the river and includes the his- 
toric missions, in themselves another form 
of open space, and on to other major water 
and open spaces. The tributary creeks and 
the different kinds of open spaces provided 
by encircling military bases and airfields, all 
forming a grand open space system together 
with the great north-south backbone of free 
areas, could in turn link with such spaces at 
the heart of the city. 

The central area of San Antonio is charac- 
terized physically by the downtown riverloop 
and a series of parks and plazas: Main Plaza, 
Military Plaza, Alamo Plaza, Travis Park, 
Milam Square, Romana Plaza, Maverick, Co- 
lumbus and Madison Parks. Together with 
streets and highways, this series of spaces 
can be considered as a great structural frame- 
work of open space for San Antonio's growth, 
development and renewal. 

The Downtown River Loop, one of San An- 
tonio’s great physical features, is in itself 
an important lesson of the role of open space. 
In the 1920 s, it was proposed to cover the 
river, converting it into a storm sewer, 
Among the chief arguments was that this 
would help traffic and parking and thus rep- 
resent p. ess. F 

Public opinion held otherwise, and with 
the organization of the San Antonio Con- 
servation Society arousing the city, the river 
as open space was saved. During the late 
1930's it was landscaped and developed as a 
river greenway. Today the value of the river 
is being seen anew and there is a new surge 
of development taking place along the river— 
old shops done over, new buildings designed. 
Whatever hope there is for the rebuilding 
of San Antonio’s central area must inevitably 
relate to the river. 


The hierarchy of open spaces 


The example of San Antonio illustrates not 
only the nature of an open space system but 
also the hierarchy of open spaces—from the 
large-scale metropolitan or regional space to 
the small, intimate place, from the great 
public park to the family yard or patio, 
from the great regional trunkline and ex- 
press routes through major arteries, boule- 
vards, parkways and feeder streets to the 
residential street. 

Within the hierarchy of scale lies a hier- 
archy of use. Open areas do not mean 
sterilized land, although an open space sys- 
tem should provide for wilderness and un- 
troubled land even at small scale and at 
close-in locations. The range of use includes 
multiple uses as well as campus areas and 
other man-made facilities. 

The essential point is that open space 
needs to be identified as open and not build- 
ing space, and when building use is involved, 
it is not as encroachment but as support of 
the primary open space. A recreational 
building does not of itself disaffect a recrea- 
tional area, nor do properly handled park 
roads change the primary use of the park. 

The treatment of open space is not for the 
purpose of destroying it. Asin the treatment 
of building areas, it calls for judgment, in- 
telligence and the skills and arts of those 
who understand landscape and the land. 


POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


Up to now, open space has been largely 
a negative concept—simply the areas for 
nonbuilding. It is now coming to be rec- 
ognized as a positive element for urban 
growth. 

In the decades ahead, open space as a sys- 
tem can become the means of control in 
development. If it is to achieve this role, a 
new text of planning policies and programs 
must be written and put into practice. The 


issues are not for planners alone; they will 
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be fought in the political arena, and out of 
a public consensus may come new tools and 
new means, both public and private. 

Existing legislative and regulatory tools are 
inadequate. The oldest tool of all is acquisi- 
tion of lands for open space purposes. While 
the trend may be toward public, govern- 
mental action—as in the current Federal 
open space program and such state programs 
as those in New York or New Jersey, or in 
metropolitan or city programs throughout 
the country—there is still room for private 
action, And there is much precedent in his- 
tory for this. 

Zoning seems to be a weak tool. William 
H. Whyte” cites the example of Santa Clara 
County in California where, to preserve rich 
farm and orchard land, an exclusive agricul- 
tural zone was established, only to find that 
highway engineers were planning to put a 
new highway—right through its middle. 

Special conservancy districts, open space 
dedication, open space easements, develop- 
ment rights compensations,” compensable 
regulations, u reservation in advance of ac- 
quisition, tax concessions, the guaranteed val- 
ue scheme, the official map principle **—all 
these in various terms have been suggested 
and are the subject of increasing attention 
and in some cases of legislative action.” 

Lawrence Levine points out that the 
very breadth and diversity of open space ob- 
jectives pose difficult problems in develop- 
ing a soundly conceived open space program.” 
And, it can be added, in finding the legal 
and political means to bring it into being. 

President Johnson has said: “Open land is 
vanishing and old landmarks are violated. 
Worst of all, expansion is eroding the precious 
and time-honored values of community with 
neighbors and communion with nature.... 
We have always prided ourselves on being not 
only America the strong and America the 
free but America the beautiful. 

“Today that beauty is in danger. The 
water we drink, the food we eat, the very air 
we breathe are threatened with pollution. 
Our parks are overcrowded and our seashore 
overburdened. Green fields and dense for- 
ests are disappearing. A few years ago we 
were concerned about the Ugly American; 
today we must act to prevent the Ugly Amer- 


„ William H. Whyte Jr., “Urban Sprawl” in 
“The Exploding Metropolis,” Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1958. 

1 Wiliam H. Whyte Jr., “Securing Open 
Space for Urban America: Conservation Ease- 
ments,” Urban Land Institute Technical 
Bulletin, No. 36, 1959. 

u Jan Krasnowiecki and Ann Louise Strong, 
“Compensable Regulations for Open Space,” 
AIP Journal, May 1963. 

12 Daniel L. Mandelker, “What Open Space? 
Where? How?” in “Planning 1963,” Chicago: 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1963. 

California Government Code § 6950 (en- 
acted 1959); Maryland Annotated Code. 
Article 66(c) §357 (A) (1960); New Jersey 
Statutes Annotated 13:8A-1 (1961). New 
York Municipal Law § 247 (1961); New York 
Conservation Law § 875 (1961); West Vir- 
ginia Code, Chapter 20, §2215 (1961). See 
also Shivley Adelson Siegal, “The Law of 
Open Space,” New York: Regional Plan As- 
sociation, 1960. 

„Lawrence Levine, Land Conservation in 
Metropolitan Areas,” AIP Journal, August 
1964. 

(The foregoing references may be helpful 
in legal determinations or actions. See also: 

(“Securing Open Space for Urban Ameri- 
ca: Conservation Easements,” Washington, 
D.C.: Urban Land Institute, Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 36, December 1959. 

(“Open Space Land, Planning and Taxa- 
tion, A Selected Bibliography,” Rickert and 
Pickard, Washington, D.C.: Urban Land In- 
stitute and the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, 1965.) 
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ica. For once our national splendor is de- 
stroyed, it cam never be recaptured. Once 
man can no longer walk with beauty or 
wonder at nature, his spirit will wither and 
his sustenance be wasted.” 

If understanding can be reached of the 
role and function of open space in all its 
multiple uses and objectives—from the liv- 
ing space of home and street to the far 
reaches of the region—and if political skill 
can be brought to bear, we may be able to 
take a major step in fashioning a new urban 
environment with sense and sensitivity. 


[From the New York Times, July 25, 1961] 
Trees Give Way ro QUEENS ROAD 


Woodcutters leveling a path for the final 
1.3-mile segment of the Clearview Express- 
way in Queens were nearing the end of their 
job yesterday in Cunningham Park between 
Seventy-third and Hillside Avenues. 

Hundreds of dogwood, wild cherry and 
maple trees have been doomed by the state 
Department of Public Works to make way 
for the expressway across Queens. The sec- 
tion from the Throgs Neck Bridge to the 
Horace Harding Interchange with the Long 
Island Expressway and to a service road to 
Seventy-third Avenue was opened six months 
ago. 
Sensitive to criticism that old shade trees 
had to be sacrificed to highway progress, 
engineers on the project stressed that the 
contract called for new landscaping and re- 
creational benefits, which, they said, will 
mean a net gain to park users. 

Landscaping the roadside and providing 
for restoration of adjacent areas will cost 
$234,856. Construction of the final section 
of the Clearview Expressway is budgeted at 
$9,546,403. The work is to be finished by 
the summer of 1963, 

[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, 

September 13, 1963] 


Now To Bump THE ROAD 


The top administrators of the U.S. Forest 
Service and the federal Bureau of Public 
Roads have met in Washington and at last 
agreed on a compromise to break the dead- 
lock over the reconstruction of 4.2 miles of 
U.S. highway through the narrowest part of 
Logan Canyon. 

Widening and straightening the highway 
in the canyon, one of the loveliest in all 
America, entails encroachment on about 8,000 
feet of the streambed of Logan River, famous 
for trout fishing. Negotiations broke down 
in 1961 when state and federal highway offi- 
cials concluded that requirements of the 
Forest Service for protecting the stream were 
too expensive. A Forest Service permit is 
necessary before such a project can be under- 
taken inside Cache National Forest. 

This second leg of reconstructing the high- 
way link from Utah through the Bear Lake 
country to Grand Teton and Yellowstone 
would have cost $500,000 more than initial 
road commission estimates if the Forest Serv- 
ice had held rigidly to its original require- 
ments for protecting the river and other 
natural conditions in the canyon. The dif- 
ference in cost figures between the opposing 
agencies was finally whittled down to about 
a third of the original estimated increase. 

The recent compromise in which the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads agreed to an additional 
$125,000 expenditure to protect the stream 
leaves the matter up to the Utah State Road 
Commission. On primary highways the fed- 
eral bureau pays 77 per cent of construction 
costs. Thus the state's share of the added 
expense would be about $35,000. 

Die-hards on both sides may not be pleased 
over a compromise in which both sides gave 
a little. Yet it is clear that no road project 
can take place in the canyon “bottleneck” 
without compromise. The State Road Com- 
mission should find it possible to raise its 
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share of the necessary added expenses to get 
this controversy off dead center. 


[From the New York Times, July 26, 1964] 


FREEWAY PERILS REDWOODS PARK— CALIFORNIA 
OFFICIAL Vows To FIGHT “DESECRATION” 


(By Lawrence E. Davies) 


San Francisco, July 25.—A court battle is 
forecast if the California Division of High- 
ways attempts to build a four-lane freeway 
through Prairie Creek Redwoods State Park 
in the northwest corner of the state. 

The court test seemed assured after park 
Officials, highway commission spokesmen, 
conservationists and commercial interests 
squared off yesterday before an Assembly in- 
terim committee at Humboldt State College 
in Arcata, 

The hearing was the latest in a continuing 
controversy over the location of a freeway 
to replace the present two-lane Redwood 
Highway—U.S. 101—which twists through 
picturesque stands of stately redwood trees 
in Humboldt County. 


THE 1937 LAW NEVER TESTED 


The promise of a court test if the highway 
commission chose a freeway route along the 
present route or one near the beach came 
from Charles A. DeTurk, director of the De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation. 

“It is not inconceivable,” he said, “that a 
law written in 1937 and yet to be tested in 
the courts insofar as state parks are con- 
cerned will resolve in the favor of parks.“ 

Mr. DeTurk told the committee he had 
no intention of trying to out-engineer the 
engineers” and added: 

“I will say that I do not feel they have any 
business telling us how to run a park, how 
to design a park, or what is a park. That is 
our business. And that is why I state that if 
the sacred groves of Prairie Creek are tres- 
passed or if its adjoining Gold Beach is des- 
ecrated, or if specific portions of a score of 
other state parks are violated, there no 
longer truly exists a park—in theory, by leg- 
islative definitions, or in fact.” 

He asserted that when a rollicking, ill- 
conceived freeway is constructed through the 
heart of a park, the whole purpose of the 
park is destroyed, as well as the reason for 
anyone visiting it.” 


MAY URGE AMENDMENT 


Mr. DeTurk said he had given much 
thought to recommending to Gov, Edmund 
G. Brown that is and when the Division of 
Highways “exercises its alleged legal author- 
ity to condemn the magnificence of Califor- 
nia and construct a freeway through Prairie 
Creek, or any other great state park—which 
time I trust will never come,’’ then that area 
should be abandoned for park purposes. 

The next step would be sale of the proper- 
ties and reinvestment of the moneys, even 
though, the park director said, the subse- 
quent purchase would be of less quality. 

A statement of policy for the state high- 
way commission, presented by its adminis- 
trative officer, John Erreca, the State Director 
of Public Works, concluded with these 
remarks: 

“The highway commission does not con- 
sider that northwest California must have 
either adequate transportation or protected 
virgin redwoods. It is the highway com- 
mission’s conviction that these two objec- 
tives are not mutually exclusive but can 
both be achieved, and this is our goal.“ 

Mr. Erreca noted that none of the com- 
mission’s planners had yet come up with a 
way to modernize the Redwood Highway 
without cutting some virgin redwoods, 


PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 
“I think it is fair to say,” he went on, “that 
the highway commission’s primary objective 
is to preserve the maximum number of virgin 
redwood trees. 
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“Of course, the commission also accepts 
Governor Brown’s admonition that if virgin 
redwood trees, or any other redwood trees 
for that matter, have to be taken from the 
mantle of protection given by the state park 
system, there should be a replacement in 
kind where this is considered practical by 
the state park people.“ 

At least four routes have been under con- 
sideration for the proposed freeway, which 
has been termed a necessity by residents of 
Humboldt County not only to meet traffic 
demands but to save the economy of the area. 

One route would follow the wild, pic- 
turesque beach along the edge of Prairie 
Creek park at the base of Gold Bluffs. 
Another would run along the top of the 
bluffs, but this has been discarded by some 
of the engineers. 

And, as long ago as last December, John 
A. Legarre, deputy state highway engineer, 
asserted that there was “no intention of 
recommending the existing highway route 
to the commission for a freeway.” 

A fourth route—and the costliest—which 
has the support of conservationist groups 
such as the Save the Redwoods League, would 
follow a ridge mostly just outside and to the 
east of the park boundary. 

There was no indication that choice of 
a route was imminent. Preparation of a 
master plan for the redwood region is under 
way within the State Resources Agency, 
headed by Hugo Fisher, and it has been 
announced that the state highway commis- 
sion will take no final action toward route 
selection until completion of the plan. 


[From the Arkansas Democrat, July 29, 1964] 


CALIFORNIA PARK, HIGHWAY OFFICIALS DISPUTE 
Roap PLAN 

SACRAMENTO, CALA. A primeval beach and 
nearby redwood trees which were living be- 
fore Christ have touched off a rebellion 
among state park officials against California’s 
powerful freeway builders. 

Tossing protocol aside, members of the 
State Park Commission and other state offi- 
cials have publicly criticized the California 
Highway Commission and demanded a limit 
on its power to condemn park land for free- 
ways, 
We have almost established in modern life 
a divine attitude toward the automobile,” 
said Charles A. DeTurk, director of the State 
Department of Parks and Recreation. 

He says Prairie Creek Redwoods State Park, 
on the Northern California coast, is threat- 
ened by a proposal by highway engineers to 
build a freeway through it. 

“We love redwoods as well as they do, or 
better,“ replied Robert A. Bradford, adminis- 
trator of the Highway Transportation Agency 
and chairman of the Highway Commission. 

The 1965 legislature likely will be asked to 
settle the fight. 

The battleground is about 300 miles north 
of San Francisco along a narrow, two-lane 
road through the redwood forests. Officially 
known as U.S. 101, it’s famed throughout the 
world as the redwood highway. 

The highway also is the lifeline of Cali- 
fornia’s north coastal area. Every day, it is 
jammed with big trucks newly cut 
timber to big cities and bringing food, cloth- 
ing and other supplies to small communities. 

At Prairie Creek, the two-lane road cuts 
through a frest with trees so tall that tourists 
have developed sore necks from looking at 
them. 

The State Park Commission, admitting the 
need for widening the road, opposes two of 
three alternates being considered by the Di- 
vision of Highways. 

One would follow the present 101, and 
would mean destruction of some of the park’s 
most popular redwood groves. Another 
would slice across Gold Bluff Beach and, park 
officials say, ruin one of the nation’s last 
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undeveloped beaches and destroy a memorial 
redwood grove. 

Park men back a third alternative, on a 
rugged ridge seven miles east of the beach. 
It, too, would mean the loss of redwoods, but 
the park commission contends the beach, 
soon to be acquired by the state, should be 
left unspoiled. 

Local interests, saying the ridge route is $6 
million more expensive, favor the beach free- 
way. 

The State Highway Commission, making 
further studies at the request of Gov. Ed- 
mund G. Brown, hasn't decided on a route. 
But Sam Helwer, Division of Highways dis- 
trict engineer here, has indicated he favors 
a beach freeway. 


From the San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 26, 
1965] 


CURBING THE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


SACRAMENTO.—A package of 14 bills aimed 
at altering the State Highway Commission’s 
“shortest point between two points” policy 
of freeway planning was introduced in the 
Assembly yesterday. 

The bills would make the commission 
less dependent on the State Division of 
Highways, insure partial hearing officers to 
preside over freeway disputes and give the 
public more voice in selecting routes. 

The legislation also would give the State 
Park Commission power to vote freeway 
routings through State parks. 

REPORT 

The bills grew out of a report by the 
Assembly Committee on Natural Resources, 
Planning and Public Works. The program 
was explained by Committee Chairman Ed- 
win L. Z’berg, (Dem-Sacto.) at a news con- 
ference. 

Z'berg said the bills are designed “to 
make the highway commission consider 
other factors in planning freeways than just 
the shortest distance between two points.” 

Under the legislation, the commission 
would be provided with its own research 
staff rather than being dependent on that 
of the State Highway Division. 

The administrator of highway transporta- 
tion would be dropped as chairman of the 
commission. The chairman would instead 
be elected by the commission from its ap- 
pointed members. 

And the commission would be empowered 
to employ an administrative officer of its 
own choosing. That post currently is filled 
by the director of public works. 

“We're trying to give the commission more 
independence in the planning state,” said 
Z'berg. 

The bills also require reports on all pro- 
posed freeway routes—with comparative 
al. alyses—from the State Office of Plan- 
ning and the Resources Agency. These 
reports would have to be published 60 days 
in advance of the hearings. 

“I think this will give the public a chance 
to be better informed—a better chance to 
weigh ail the alternatives,” said Z’berg. 


[From the New York Times, May 19, 1965] 
GOVERNOR STOPS PARKWAY WORK 

Governor Rockefeller directed the State 
Department of Public Works tonight to halt 
all work on the Cross County Parkway until 
Monday to permit a reconsideration of con- 
struction plans for the highway. 

The move came 10 hours after 16 persons 
had been arrested in a protest against the 
East Hudson Parkway Authority's rebuilding 
of the outmoded parkway into a superhigh- 
way. 

Governor Rockefeller said in Albany that 
Lieut. Gov. Malcolm Wilson had recommend- 
ed the stoppage because of a meeting sched- 
uled Friday night at the offices of the Park- 
way authority in Pleasantville. The author- 
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ity operates the parkway and the State De- 
partment of Public Works is its agent in the 
construction work. 

“Lieutenant Governor Wilson has arranged 
the meeting for a full discussion of rebuild- 
ing the parkway with the least disturbance 
to residential and wooded areas,” Mr. Rocke- 
feller said. Both the Governor and Mr. 
Wilson have homes in Westchester. 

Dozens of residents, angry that age-old 
trees are to be torn down in the project, have 
taken direct action in recent days to stop 
the construction work. 

Among the sixteen arrested today were a 
rabbi, two pregnant women and the wife of 
a Westchester County Supervisor. Fifteen 
were carried bodily through the debris of 
fallen trees in Hunts Woods to waiting police 
cars when they refused to let bulldozers and 
power shovels pass. Children in tears ran 
behind their screaming mothers in the arms 
of policemen. 

A New York Transit Police captain who 
objects to the parkway widening was arrest- 
ed for punching a policeman and for dis- 
orderly conduct. 

On the parkway itself, 25 housewives and 
business men caused slowdowns of traffic in- 
termittently by driving cars two abreast at 
5 to 10 miles an hour and sometimes stop- 
ping the parkway, which carries 40,000 cars 
a day, has two lanes on each side of a center 
barrier. In the slowdowns, traffic backed up 
for miles into Pelham on the east and 
Yonkers on the west. 

Parkway patrolmen failed to overtake the 
offending cars owing to congestion, but 
finally conceived of stepping in front of them 
as they approached. Summonses for imped- 
ing traffic were issued to three drivers and 
warnings to a dozen others. 

“This is only the beginning,” said Arnold 
W. Bensew, a corporation lawyer who is 
chairman of a new citizens’ committee that 
opposes excessive modernization of the park- 
way. “Tomorrow there will be a complete 
stoppage of traffic.” 

To prevent the rebuilt parkway from flood- 
ing, the authority is constructing a storm 
drain through Hunts Woods two blocks north 
of the parkway. And where Central Park- 
way crosses the Cross County Parkway, a 
bridge is being razed to make room for a 
bigger one. 

Residents tried this afternoon to block the 
tearing up of a strip of Central Parkway 
pavement on the south end of the bridge over 
the Cross County Parkway. Adam Petrillo, 
president of the Mount Vernon Contracting 
Corporation, assured them that his men were 
only working a sewer line and would not 
destroy the bridge before next week. 

Soon after dawn, residents stationed them- 
selves in front of heavy machinery used in 
building the drain in Hunts Woods. At 8:30 
A.M., 28 residents were there when Chief 
Marvin Ericson of the Westchester Parkway 
Police led 24 patrolmen into the woods and 
demanded that the residents depart. Work- 
men started a bulldozer roaring toward the 
residents, who linked arms and refused to 
budge. 

The patrolmen pulled the line apart, twist- 
ing arms and legs. Men in business suits fell 
to the ground and women’s handbags flew 
open to spew contents through the under- 
brush. A man dropped his eyeglasses and a 
woman lost a locket from a chain around 
her neck. 

Fifteen residents made themsleves dead 
weight on the ground and finally were 
picked up by patrolmen and carried from the 
woods. At Police Headquarters they were 
booked on charges of refusing to obey po- 
licemen, of trespassing and of illegally in- 
terfering with construction machinery. 

City Judge John P. Griffith released them 
without bail pending hearings June 3. 

Among the defendants were Rabbi Leon A. 
Jick of the Free Synagogue of Westchester, 
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who lives at 550 North Columbus Avenue; 
Mrs, Emma Cerchiara of 215 Central Park- 
way, wife of a Supervisor Robert Cerchiara, 
and Mr. Bensew of 212 Central Parkway. 

Others arrested were Mrs. Lauren Resnick 
of 228 Central Parkway, who expects a child 
momentarily, and Mrs. Petria Muller of 21 
Wilson block, who is seven months pregnant; 
Albert Girolano of 245 Westchester Avenue, 
Mrs. Judith Belsky of 168 Central Parkway, 
Mrs. Ruth Lumbeck of 15 Burkewood Road, 
Mrs. Beverely Martin of 11 Central Parkway, 
Mrs. Sylvia Ackerman of 125 Douglas Place, 
Mrs. Eleanor Schwartz, of 27 Pondfield Park- 
way, Mrs. Edith Bluestone of 12 Forester 
Parkway, Mrs. Margarite Kosof of 223 Central 
Parkway, Richard Beneson of 313 Central 
Parkway and Richard Morris of 151 Ridgeway 
Street, a professor at Columbia. 


{From the New York Times, May 20, 1965] 
Quier Is THE WORD For PARKWAY Jon 
Women ALERT AS GOVERNOR’S TRUCE ON 
THE Cross CounTy WIDENING Is OB- 
SERVED—NEED ror Work Is CITED—OFFICIAL 
CaLLs OVERLOADED Roap VITAL EAST-WEST 

Worx IN Lower WESTCHESTER 

(By Merrill Folsom) 

Mount VERNON, N.Y., May 19.—Not a 
wheel was turning today in the development 
of the old Cross County Parkway here into 
a superhighway. 

But housewives kept a vigil at their win- 
dows to make certain that bulldozers and 
power shovels were not violating Governor 
Rockefeller’s order of last night for a truce, 
with complete stoppage of work until Mon- 
day to allow time to determine whether less 
damage might be done to homes and wood- 
lands 


Four hundred residents agreed to resume 
demonstrations if any violation accurred. 
Adam Petrillo, president of the Mount Ver- 
non Contracting Corporation, caused a flurry 
when he sent workmen to the Central Park- 
way bridge over the Cross County. But they 
were merely removing barricades and paving 
a trench dug yesterday. 

The Committee for Citizens Rights, orga- 
nized to fight the parkway job, announced 
today that it would demand a Westchester 
County grand jury investigation if full 
answers were not forthcoming about the East 
Hudson Parkway Authority's “arbitrary de- 
cision to construct the expressway.” 

Westchester officials and the authority 
provided answers to many of the questions 
from residents as to why an eight-lane super- 
highway was needed and how the planning 
had evolved. 

The five-mile parkway was started in 1926 
and conforms to the standards of that era, 
they said. Westchester has rocky ridges 
from north to south, with most rivers and 
main highways in the north-south valleys. 
Few natural corridors exist from east to west, 
and the Cross County was built through one 
of them. 

STILL CARRIES CAPACITY LOAD 


Ernest T. Perkins, executive director of 
the authority, noted that the Cross County 
was the only main east-west highway in the 
area between the Cross Bronx Expressway, 
6.5 miles to the south, and the Cross West- 
chester Expressway, 8.5 miles to the north. 

The Cross County connects with the 
Hutchinson River Parkway on the east and 
the Saw Mill River Parkway on the west, 
with intermediate links to the Thomas E. 
Dewey Thruway, the Bronx River Parkway 
and lesser north-south roads. 

The result is use of the Cross County for 
travel between Manhattan and Connecticut, 
the Hudson Valley and Long Island, and vir- 
tually all parts of Southern Westchester. 

The residents here contend Cross County 
traffic has diminished and improvement of 
the present four-lane road with two extra 
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lanes and some kinks removed is all that is 
necessary. 

Mr. Perkins said the Cross County still 
carries the capacity traffic of 40,000 to 45,000 
cars a day that it has for many years. West- 
chester officials said they had contemplated 
redevelopment of the parkway 15 years ago 
because the road was overloaded and many 
motorists called it the most dangerous death 
trap in the East. 

Use of the Hutchinson River and Saw Mill 
River Parkways, with 25-cent tolls, dimin- 
ished when new Thruways were opened. Be- 
cause of financial difficulties in rebuilding 
all the parkways, among them the Cross 
County, Westchester gave them to the state 
authority four years ago. 

Mr. Perkins said that an origin-and-desti- 
nation survey in 1962 by Parsons, Brinck- 
erhoff, Quade & Douglas, New York engi- 
neers, showed conclusively the Cross County 
was overloaded. 

He asserted that 8 to 12 per cent of the 
traffic was in any busy hour, and generally it 
was divided 60 percent in one direction. 
Thus, 2,400 cars an hour now were jamming 
the lanes in one direction, while the origin- 
and-destination survey showed a need to 
handle 3,200 now and considerably more in 
future years. 

“Some people are afraid to drive on the 
Cross County but the heavy use of it has 
definitely not diminished,” Mr. Perkins de- 
clared. 

The Citizens Committee demanded to 
know what good would be accomplished by 
rebuilding only a mile in the center of the 
five-mile parkway, as required by the $5.5 
million Petrillo contract. 

Mr, Perkins said redevelopment of the en- 
tire parkway would cost $45 million and the 
authority had hoped to issue contracts in 
fast sequence for each section and have com- 
pletion in two years, which he said “now 
is obviously impossible.” 


HAS TO PROTECT WORKMEN 


Answering some of the questions from 
the Committee for Citizens Rights, officials 
said the Petrillo contract had been awarded 
after competitive bidding, and a 100-foot 
swath had to be cut through scenic Hunts 
Woods for a drain only four feet in diameter 
because it would be down 30 feet and trench 
walls had to be angular if workmen were 
not to be accidentally buried. 

“I'm sick, who needs all this trouble?” ex- 


claimed Mayor Joseph P. Vaccarella at his 


desk in City Hall. 

City engineers drafted plans for a six-lane 
parkway using present bridges and the Mayor 
will submit this at the Friday night confer- 
ence with state officials at the authority's 
headquarters in Pleasantville. 

William Macy, special counsel for the city 
in the parkway dispute, asked the Appellate 
Division of the State Supreme Court in 
Brooklyn today for permission to take an ap- 
peal to the State Court of Appeals in Mount 
Vernon’s suit to block plans of the East Hud- 
son Parkway Authority. 

Last year a justice at White Plains rejected 
Mount Vernon’s contention that the author- 
ity’s plan would illegally sever the city into 
two parts and needlessly destroy homes. Last 
month the Appellate Division sustained the 
dismissal of the suit. Mayor Vaccarella said 
the suit would be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court, if possible. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Richard B. Morris, a pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia University who 
was one of the 16 residents here arrested 
yesterday in demonstrations against the 
parkway job, drafted a green-belt plea that 
the Committee for Citizens Rights unani- 
mously sent to Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall and Governor Rockefeller. 

“Hunts Woods is not just a few acres,” the 
plea said. “It is a precious heritage care- 
fully guarded from pillage, Its magnificent 
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stand of 150-year-old beech trees symbolize 
the good things that make life in a suburban 
3 meaningful peace, quiet, beau- 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
July 21, 1965] 


OUTSMARTING THE SPREAD OF FREEWAYS 


SacRaAMENTO.—It is not true that Call- 
fornia will be just one big freeway in 15 
years, the administrator of the State High- 
way Transportation Agency said yesterday. 

But so much of the land in cities will be 
occupied by freeways and streets by 1980, 
said Robert B. Bradford, that plans must be 
made now to build under and over the con- 
crete monsters. 

Bradford predicted that from 1 to 3 per 
cent of California’s urban land will be de- 
voted to freeways and one-fourth to one- 
third of it to city streets and county roads. 


PROBLEMS 


Land will be so scarce, in fact, that build- 
ing on the freeways will become inevitable, 
the State’s leading transportation officer 
said. 

"This is going to happen whether we begin 
planning for it now or not,” Bradford said 
at a meeting of Federal, State and municipal 
officials on freeway problems. 

But, he added, “we want this to happen by 
design and not by accident. We had better 
get about deciding what we want and how 
to go about getting it.” 


SELECTIVE 


Bradford said he was not talking about 
“wholesale use of every inch of space above 
or under freeways.” 

He proposed “selective uses that will be 
compatible in every way.“ He used pictures 
and models to show how large apartment 
houses can straddle freeways and how restau- 
rants can be suspended on concrete arms 
above freeway lanes. 

As long ago as 1959, Bradford said, the 
Department of Public Works was asked about 
the multiple use of freeway space. One de- 
veloper had proposed building a restaurant 
and cocktail lounge above the Hollywood 
freeway, he said. But he was frustrated by 
existing legislation. 


REVENUE 


Bradford said that now both the State and 
Federal governments have acted to make 
such developments possible. He added thut 
intelligent use of the freeways for construc- 
tion would help return tax revenue to the 
local governments. 

This last suggestion was greeted enthusi- 
astically by Richard Carpenter, executive di- 
rector of the League of California Cities, 
who attended the meeting here. 

“A freeway takes a large chunk of land 
off the tax roll,” Carpenter said. “If this 
(Bradford plan) can recover even a portion 
of it, it will be to our advantage.” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 25, 
1965] 


New ORLEANS HIGHWAY 


New ORLEANS. 

The civilized citizens of New Orleans, who 
happen to know something of classic urban 
traditions elsewhere and who appreciate the 
value of the historic old French Quarter, are 
focusing their attention with great interest 
at the moment upon the Nation’s Capital, 
where the President, the First Lady and the 
Secretary of the Interior have recently made 
eloquent declarations of concern about a 
physical American environment worthy of 
something called a Great Society. 

Local babbitts and political entrepreneurs 
have called upon the Federal Government to 
support (to the tune of some $30 million) an 
elevated expressway along the Mississippi 
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River which will shamefully desecrate the 
French Quarter and which will effectively 
terminate plans for a scenic riverside plaza. 
The matter is now in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. His signature can create 
and perpetuate a monumental national dis- 
grace. 

These fearful New Orleanians hope that 
their friends in Boston, San Francisco and 
elsewhere will take careful note of the out- 
come. They hope that civilized citizens 
everywhere will join them in their vigil. 
Does Uncle Sam’s right hand know what his 
careless left hand is doing? Does he really 
have the sincerity to care? 

WALTER B. LOWREY. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Noy. 18, 1965] 


FREEWAYS TURNED From REDWOOD PARK 


SacRAMENTO.—The State Highway Com- 
mission backed away completely yesterday 
from any plans to build a freeway through 
Prairie Creek State Park in Humboldt 
county. 

The Commission also ordered its engineers 
to reconsider an adopted route through 
Jedediah Smith State Park in Del Norte 
county—and called for alternate routes, pos- 
sibly including tunnel construction to pre- 
serve natural beauty. 

Both freeway plans have stirred mounds of 
controversy over the years, with the state 
park Commission and conservationists insist- 
ing that no freeway should go through either 
of the famed redwood parks. 


DESIRABILITY 


A resolution presented to the commission 
by member Roger Wooley of San Diego 
started out by recognizing the “desirability 
of conserving beauty of the state's natural 
resources as well as the need to provide safe, 
modern transportation.” 

“To accomplish this end of conservation it 
may be necessary, where economically proper, 
to route freeways away from some state parks 
and the natural attractions they shelter.” 

The resolution, approved unanimously, 
then flatly directed that none of three here- 
tofore suggested routes invading Prairie 
Creek be given any further consideration and 
instead staff engineers “find and study a 
route that would avoid the boundaries of the 
park altogether.” 

BROWN 

The action regarding Jedediah Smith was 
not as far reaching, since it retained the pos- 
sibility of going into the park if no alterna- 
tive, including tumneling, can be found. 

It was understood that Governor Edmund 
G. Brown, whose administration has been 
under fire for various proposals to build 
freeways through parklands, took a direct 
hand in yesterday’s commission action. 

State highway engineer J. C. Womack 
noted with a smile: 

“This gives us a good long time to make 
out new studies—about a year I would say.” 

This means any such issue should be 
quieted, at least until after next year’s guber- 
natorial election. 

TAHOE 

However, commissioner Joseph C. Hough- 
teling of Atherton was successful in an effort 
to tack on to Wolley’s resolution additional 
clauses calling for construction of a park- 
way on the west side of Lake Tahoe. The 
other commissioners said this would be stud- 
ied in the natural course of things, and no 
resolution was needed. 

Houghteling said the Lake Tahoe area like 
the redwood country, is threatened by free- 
way invasion and he thought the commission 
should endorse a scenic parkway plan now 
although he conceded its possible construc- 
tion would be years away. 

Incensed by his inability to gain even a 
second to his motion, Houghteling then 
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asked that his colleagues endorse the idea 
of giving up the $15 per meeting they now 
receive over and above actual expenses. 

“I've talked to the other commissioners 
about that and they're all against you,” 
member Franklin S. Payne declared. 

So Houghteling lost another one. His 
parting shot: “I'll contribute my $15 to the 
Sierra Club.” 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
July 15, 1965] 


MENLO PaRK’s NEw ASSAULT ON FREEWAY 


City Attorney John D. Jorgenson asked the 
San Mateo county Superior Court to prevent 
the State Division of Highways from acquir- 
ing any more property for the route, which 
is planned to run from the Dumbarton Bridge 
to Santa Cruz avenue in Menlo Park. 

The request for an injunction against the 
State said the freeway would disrupt the com- 
munity, take too much property off the tax 
rolls and impose a route that is “too com- 
plex.” The freeway would cross over the 
same creek three times in the space of two 
miles, the suit said, as well as pass under 
three other highways and a railroad route. 

The city previously was unsuccessful in an 
attempt to stop the freeway by appealing to 
the State Legislature. 

San Mateo Superior Judge J. A. Branson 
set a hearing for 10 a.m, August 2. 

The public will get a chance to get back at 
the “concrete invasion” of super highways 
August 10-13, when Senator LEE METCALF 
(Dem.-Mont.), crusader for conservation, 
conducts hearings regarding the question of 
super highways vs. parks, wildlife and con- 
servation. 

There has been a growing protest on the 
part of conservationists against the march of 
vast concrete freeways which have knocked 
out historic mansions and would penetrate 
such wildlife preserves as Chestnut Ridge in 
Westchester county, N.Y. 

The National Garden Clubs of America, 
the Wilderness Society and other groups will 
be heard. Secretary of Interior Stewart 
Udall will be invited, as will Rex M. Whitton, 
boss of Bureau of Public Roads. Udall and 
Whitton have been at loggerheads for some 
time on the expressway program. 

Udall doesn’t want it to mar scenic en- 
virons. Whitton, on the other hand, wants 
to push ahead with the ribbons of concrete at 
the least possible cost to taxpayers, even if 
they endanger natural beauty of recreation 
areas. 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Nov. 19, 1965] 


Historic VICTORY IN THE REDWOODS 


With abruptness and unanimity that elude 
explanation, the State Highway Commission 
has surrendered a position that it held reso- 
lutely through the years and seemed ready 
to defend to the death. 

It vetoed in toto three recommendations 
of highway engineers for alternate routes 
through the redwoods of Prairie Creek State 
Park in Humboldt county and sent them 
back to the drawing board with orders to 
find a route that will spare the park entirely. 

It further ordered reconsideration of a 
route already adopted for a freeway through 
the redwoods of Jedediah Smith State Park 
in Del Norte county, and departing from pre- 
vious stubborn refusals, called for alternate 
routes. 

It would appear that the commission is at 
last listening to the angry voice of protest 
from the citizenry, the Sierra Club, the Save 
the Redwoods League, the State Division of 
Beaches and Parks, the State Assembly, and 
numerous other groups who have bitterly 
denounced the proposed mutilation of ir- 
replaceable redwood groves. Briefly, Gover- 
nor Brown himself was heard in this chorus, 
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having emotionally declared after a visit to 
the groves: “As long as I am Governor of 
California, not a single, solitary redwood will 
be cut down for a freeway.” Five weeks 
later, he tossed up a scheme for buying pri- 
vate redwood lands to replace public red- 
woods that the roadbuilders wanted to bull- 
doze out of their way. 

Nevertheless, it was being suggested in 
Sacramento that the commissioners’ active 
and unaccustomed solicitude for redwoods 
and public parks was influenced by the man 
who appointed them, who was in turn in- 
fluenced by local, State and national out- 
cries against the proposed destruction of 
virgin redwoods. This suggestion referred 
to a State election one year hence. 

The commission accomplished its sudden 
about-face through a resolution remarkable 
for embracing a policy long ignored by State 
highway builders. It recognized “the de- 
sirability of conserving the beauty of the 
State’s natural resources as well as the need 
to provide safe, modern transportation.” 

Commissioners hinted broadly that this 
was not so much a change of heart as a 
change of law. They observed that the re- 
cently enacted Z'berg bill removed a binding 
requirement to build all roads on “the most 
direct, most practicable route,” so that now 
they are free to run highways around a park 
or redwood grove instead of through it. 

Nevertheless, and regardless of motivation, 
the Highway Commission has performed a 
public service by granting the two State 
Parks a reprieve. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Jan. 18, 1966] 


GREENBELTS AND OUR FREEWAYS 


STANFORD UNIVERsITry.— "We must find the 
best—not the cheapest—ways to route free- 
ways,” Professor Wallace Stegner of Stanford 
University told interviewers yesterday. 

Professor Stegner, author and director of 
Stanford's Creative Writing Center, had just 
returned from the Governors’ Conference on 
Conservation in Los Angeles, and concluded 
that: 

“The main thing is to protect recreation 
areas from all depredation. We need intelli- 
gent greenbelting with tax relief attached, 
we need compulsory open space in every sub- 
division, and a new look at property taxes to 
avoid confiscation and at the same time pre- 
vent forced speculation.” 

Professor Stegner endorsed and urged pub- 
lic support for a pending bill that would 
eliminate the Division of Highways’ right of 
eminent domain through State parks. 

As to Highway Commission members, he 
said, we need to stimulate their apprecia- 
tion of human values. They build wonder- 
ful highways but they sometimes overlook 
the resultant damage to the surroundings. 

“The Highway Commission already has the 
power to do this, and I wish they'd start 
using their power to help preserve our dimin- 
ishing recreational areas.” 

He cited San Francisco Mayor John F. 
Shelley’s trip to Washington to preserve the 
Crystal Springs reservoir area from an en- 
croaching freeway, and Palo Alto’s objection 
to the proposed Bayside Freeway which will 
destroy bird sanctuaries and recreation areas, 
as examples of the great need for preventive 
legislation. 


[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, Feb. 
9, 1966] 


Dran Sm: On Jan. 24, just two days be- 
fore the formative meeting of the advisory 
board to the Bureau of Public Roads in 
Washington, Rex Whitton, federal highway 
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administrator, stamped his well-known ap- 
proval to the interstate highway increment 
that will desecrate the Vieux Carre of New 
Orleans and relegate an important urban 
avenue to the status of a degraded slum. 

In spite of requests that this advisory 
group of architects, landscape architects, en- 
gineers and urban planners of national repu- 
tation be allowed to review this superb ex- 
ample of urban mal-planning, the forces of 
politics and power prevailed over reason and 
imagination. The board, having been 
formed to evaluate both route and design 
of federall subsidized urban expressways 
in view of their destruction to urban and 
historic values, must feel the slap in the 
face to their potential contribution to a more 
orderly and beautiful America. 

The French Quarter, or Vieux Carre, with 
its handsome and world famous collection 
of 18th and 19th century buildings, has re- 
cently been declared a national historic land- 
mark district by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall. With a 35-foot-high six- 
lane high altar to the great god auto snaking 
its way across the open Mississippi River side 
of Jackson Square (with its priceless en- 
semble of St. Louis Cathedral, the Cabildo 
and Presbytere, and the Pontalba Buildings), 
one could hardly conceive of it as a boost 
to the historic integrity of the famous 
district. 

The battle to preserve these urban treas- 
ures has been long and vociferous, with many 
articulate organizations and groups opposed 
to the project approved by the Louisiana 
Department of Highways and the New Or- 
leans Chamber of Commerce, Much has been 
said, and much remains to be said, about the 
shuddering implications of this approved 
route and design. 

If this could happen in New Orleans, a 
city that held many famous trump cards, 
it can and will happen again and again to 
transform many cities into federally im- 
posed replicas of Los Angeles. 

Such cities as San Antonio might well see 
what hope they have to win their expressway 
battles sinking into political quicksand. 

MARK P. Lowney, AIA, 
President. 


BALBOA PARK’S DOWNFALL 


Dear Sm: A letter in the Express written 
by a Marvin Burkett of San Diego, Calif., 
was read with interest. Mr. Burkett stated 
that Balboa Park used to be the finest park 
in the country, but now Brackenridge Park 
is the finest. 

I wonder if Mr. Burkett can put his finger 
on the cause of decline? An expressway cuts 
Balboa Park from top to bottom and side to 
side. Could this be the cause? The answer 
is obvious. 

LOIS GRAVES. 


{From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 24, 1966] 

OUR HORRIBLE EXAMPLE—MISTAKES May HELP 
Save a Orry 


Two alert young civic leaders from historic 
old New Orleans were here yesterday, photo- 
graphing The Embarcadero and other local 
freeway projects, in the hope that San Fran- 
cisco’s “horrible example” could stave off 
such developments in their city. 

Herbert J. Harvey Jr., New Orleans attor- 
ney, is president of a new organization there 
known as HELP (Help Encourage Logical 

). With him in San Francisco this 
week is Ronald F. Katz, a New Orleans urban 
planner, who is secretary of HELP. 

“We got the idea for HELP from San Fran- 
cisco’s SPUR (San Francisco Planning and 
Urban Renewal Association).” Harvey said. 
“We hope it’s not too late to prevent, in New 
Orleans, what has been happening in San 
Francisco.” 
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HORRIBLE 


“We do regard San Francisco as a horrible 
example of what unwise freeway planning 
can do to a beautiful old city,” said Katz. 

“We hope when we take back pictures of 
what has happened here—particularly The 
Embarcadero—we will be able to stop what's 
happening in our city.” 

In New Orleans, Harvey said, a three-story- 
high freeway or expressway is now proposed 
on the Mississippi river waterfront—cutting 
across historic Jackson Square, the real 
birthplace of the city. 

It would cross in front of New Orleans’ St. 
Louis Cathedral, now the St. Louis Basilica, 
much as The Embarcadero Freeway crosses 
the face of the Ferry Building here. 


HEIGHT 


Said Katz, plaintively, “The thing would 
be 40 feet above the square!” 

Said Harvey, “You're six years ahead of 
us in building freeways—we have only one, 
the Pontchartrain—and if our people under- 
stand what you've been through, we believe 
it will help New Orleans greatly.” 

As Harvey and Katz explained the situa- 
tion, it is not yet too late to stop their 
Jackson Square elevated freeway, but the 
Louisiana Highway Department has already 
approved it, the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
has blessed it, and civic leaders have their 
backs against the wall. 


TEST CASE 


One powerful assist has come from the 
Catholic Archdiocese, which declared edi- 
torlally in its publication The Clarion Herald 
that the project “has all the elements of a 
test case to make preservation of historical 
sites compatible with progress.” 

The editorial noted that for months Rex 
M. Whitton, Federal highway administrator, 
has been organizing a top-level, eight-mem- 
ber advisory committee to “prevent high- 
ways from doing violence to areas they are 
supposed to serve 

On the committee, the editorial acknowl- 
edged, are such men as “world famous land- 
scape architect Lawrence Halprin of San 
Francisco, architect Matthew Rockwell, area 
planning director for Chicago, and nationally 
recognized Connecticut architect Kevin 
Roche.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 25, 
1966] 


BEALLS ISLAND 


Chief Highway Engineer William F. Adams 
has given a typical answer to the plea of 
conservationists to keep the second Wash- 
ington Beltline away from the choice natural 
area at River Bend and Bealls Island. Land 
for the Bealls Island route has long been in 
reservation, he said, and the alternatives 
would be longer and more costly. This is 
why the ultimate decision ought to be made 
by others who have a greater interest in 
esthetic values. 

The interim report of the Potomac River 
Task Force recommended that the proposed 
second circumferential be located upstream 
from the highway engineers’ site. Suitable 
crossing of the Potomac could be made at 
Atkins Island, thus leaving undisturbed the 
attractive woods and wildlife refuge on the 
Virginia side of River Bend. While plans 
for this area have not yet taken definite 
shape, it has aroused keen interest in the 
National Park Service. Maybe some of it 
ought to be added to Great Falls Park. Or 
perhaps it should be left as the alluring and 
semiwild region that itis now. In any event, 
it would be a pity to cut through it with a 
major expressway that could just as con- 
veniently be located in a less scenic spot. 

The courts have recently spanked the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for not adequately 
considering esthetic values in granting a 
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license for a power plant. It is about time 
for the planners and higher authorities to 
begin overruling the highway engineers for 
the same reason. Indeed, we think they 
should be definitely instructed that the pres- 
ervation of natural beauty should be one of 
their first imperatives. Bealls Island is a 
good place to begin to assert the dominant 
public interest in keeping expressways in 
their place. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


PROVISION FOR JUDICIAL REVIEW 
OF THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 
GRANTS OR LOANS UNDER CER- 
TAIN ACTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pur- 
suant to the previous unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the pending business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2097) to provide for judi- 
cial review of the constitutionality of 
grants or loans under certain acts. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that H. Houston 
Groome, Jr., of the staff of the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights, which 
considered the pending business in com- 
mittee, be permitted the privilege of 
the Senate floor to assist me in debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, S. 2097, 
introduced by Senator Morse and co- 
sponsored by myself, Senators CLARK, 
YARBOROUGH, SMATHERS, COOPER, and 
Ford, represents the culmination of 
many years of time-consuming and, to 
the taxpayers of this country, costly de- 
bate on the question of Federal aid to 
church-related institutions. More im- 
portantly, it is legislation which, for the 
first time, will provide effective pro- 
cedures for the enforcement of the es- 
tablishment and free exercise clauses of 
the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

For far too long the issue of State aid 
to church-related organizations has been 
a divisive force in our society. It has 
created communication barriers among 
our religions and fostered intolerance. 
This is a natural consequence when the 
courts are prevented from carrying out 
their function of deciding a great con- 
stitutional issue. 

Some of us who are sponsors of this 
bill feel there are serious doubts as to 
the constitutionality of many recent 
education and poverty programs. 
Others are confident that these pro- 
grams meet the test of the first amend- 
ment. But one thing on which we all 
agree: The courts must be given the op- 
portunity to decide. Only then will this 
century-long controversy end. 

Mr. President, up to the present 
moment, Congress has been compelled to 
legislate on these and other subjects in 
an atmosphere of constitutional dark- 
ness. It may be said that the primary 
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function of the pending bill, and its only 
immediate effect, would be to enable 
Congress hereafter to legislate on the 
subject in constitutional light. 

On March 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, and 17, 
1966, the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights conducted extensive hear- 
ings on this measure. The subcommit- 
tee received the testimony of numerous 
professors of constitutional and admin- 
istrative law whose experience and 
knowledge of judicial review and of the 
first amendment were of great value. 
Almost unanimously, these gentlemen 
advocated some form of judicial review. 
The subcommittee, in redrafting the bill, 
adopted many of the suggestions received 
from these eminent scholars. 

The subcommittee also sought the 
views of most of the major religious de- 
nominations of this Nation. Of those 
responding to the subcommittee’s in- 
quiry, again, all but a very few endorsed 
enactment of legislation to insure that 
the provisions relating to religion in the 
first amendment be enforced. 

Aware that many educators had a vital 
interest in this measure, the subcommit- 
tee invited educational organizations to 
appear or submit views on S. 2097. Iwas 
extremely impressed by the vigorous sup- 
port of many of these groups for this bill 
and their statement that judicial review 
would not in any way retard the educa- 
tional progress that is being made in this 
country today. 

Finally, the subcommittee extended an 
invitation to various civil liberties or- 
ganizations, all of which urged passage 
of this bill without reservation. 

The product of these hearings, Mr. 
President, is a bill which may be cited as 
“An act to enforce the first amendment 
to the Constitution.” The title has been 
amended so as to read: 

A bill to provide effective procedures for 
the enforcement of the establishment and 
free exercise clauses of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. 


The committee took advantage of the 
wise suggestions made from many 
sources both as to the legal aspects of 
the bill as well as to its practical as- 
pects. As a consequence of these sug- 
gestions, the committee has prepared 
and is submitting to the Senate an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, and I ask unanimous consent at 
this time that the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute be agreed to and that 
the bill as thus amended be considered 
and deemed to be a clean bill for pur- 
poses of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is important to re- 
member, Mr. President, that judicial re- 
view is available for every aspect of the 
Bill of Rights except the establishment 
clause of the first amendment. James 
Madison, when defending the Bill of 
Rights, specifically stated that he ex- 
pected the courts would make themselves 
the special guardian of the Bill of Rights, 
which they have done except for a tech- 
nical barrier in establishment cases. 
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Thus, we come to an increasing need 
for legislation to enforce the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The States and the Federal Govern- 
ment are each year enacting more leg- 
islation which permits the expenditure 
of tax funds for education, health, and 
welfare in ways which may be violative 
of constitutional proscriptions against 
religious establishment. Just a few 
weeks ago, the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals decided that a State law author- 
izing funds to three church-related in- 
stitutions violated the establishment 
clause of the first amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. This case has been 
cited as a panacea to the problems we 
are discussing today. But I remind the 
Senate that these were State taxpayers 
challenging a State law. The Supreme 
Court has heard several cases of this na- 
ture, but none has given Congress the 
guidelines it needs for Federal legisla- 
tion. I submit that the Maryland case 
emphasizes the need for judicial review 
of Federal aid programs. 

As noted by the eminent professor of 
administrative law at Harvard Law 
School, Prof. Louis L. Jaffe: 

The law appears to be that a taxpayer 
suit to test the constitutionality of such ex- 
penditures by State and locality can be 
brought in some jurisdictions and not in 
others, and—somewhat of a crowning para- 
dox—that the constitutionality of State and 
local expenditures can be adjudicated by 
the Supreme Court but not the constitu- 
tionality of Federal expenditures. 


The doubt as to whether one of our 


most precious freedoms can be enforced ` 


exists because of the decision in Froth- 
ingham v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447 (1923). 
There, Mrs. Frothingham sued to enjoin 
the execution of an appropriation of 
Federal funds. The Court held that un- 
der existing laws a taxpayer’s interest in 
the moneys of the Treasury “is shared 
with millions of others; is comparatively 
minute and indeterminable; the effect 
upon future taxation is so remote that 
no basis is afforded for an appeal to the 
preventive powers of the Court.” 

This decision was an exercise of ju- 
dicial restraint and was decided as a 
matter of public policy during a period 
of our history in which judicial attacks 
upon social welfare legislation were fre- 
quent. As Prof. Paul A. Freund of Har- 
vard Law School stated in a statement 
submitted to the subcommittee: 

The defect in Federal taxpayers’ suits does 
not rise to the level of an article III infringe- 
ment... the present situation is not be- 
yond repair through provision by Congress 
a a straightforward Federal taxpayer’s 
sult. 


It is undoubtedly true that a contro- 
versy betwen a taxpayer and a Federal 
department or agency concerning the 
constitutionality of a proposed grant or 
loan being made by such an agency pre- 
sents a case or controversy within the 
meaning of article III of the Constitu- 
tion. This is true because the decision 
of such controversy requires an interpre- 
tation of a provision of the Constitution. 

The fact that such controversies do 
come within the meaning of article III 
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of the Constitution of the United States is 
illustrated by many decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in cases of this nature, 
such as the following cases: 

Everson v. Board of Education, 330 
US. 1—1947—McCollum v. Board of 
Education, 333 U.S. 203—1948—Zorach 
v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306—1952—the re- 
cent school case of Engel v. Vitale, 370 
U.S. 421—1962—and School District of 
Abington Township v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 
203—1963. 

If controversies over the use of State 
funds or properties for religious purposes 
did not present a case or controversy 
within the meaning of article III of the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
could not have considered any of these 
decisions or a number of other decisions 
which I might cite on this point. 

This bill affords the requisite “stand- 
ing to sue” to three classes of plaintiffs 
to challenge the constitutionality of those 
Acts enumerated in section 1 of the bill— 
individual and corporate taxpayers, or 
groups thereof; any public or other non- 
profit institution or agency which has 
made application for a Federal grant or 
loan; and citizens of the United States. 
These plaintiffs are afforded the judicial 
machinery necessary for instituting an 
equitable action for declaratory judgment 
to obtain judicial review of the constitu- 
tionality of grants or loans made under 
on enumerated acts in section 1 of the 

II. 

The bill as originally drafted has been 
amended to meet all the legitimate ob- 
jections expressed in hearings. By far, 
the most frequent objections were di- 
rected at section 6(a), the automatic 
stay provision. Under this section, once 
an order executing a Federal grant or 
loan was challenged, the program would 
be suspended until a final adjudication 
could be made as to the constitutionality 
of the order. This subsection has been 
deleted in the substitute bill. Instead, 
the Federal court hearing the case is 
given discretionary authority to grant an 
interlocutory injunction when it deems 
it necessary. 

Another major improvement in the bill 
is the deletion of the requirement of re- 
funding a grant which has been held 
unconstitutionally awarded. The bill now 
provides that only the unexpended por- 
tion of such grant is to be refunded for 
credit to the appropriation from which it 
was paid. 

It has been suggested that the original 
bill would create a host of lawsuits which 
could overload our already overcrowded 
courts. This suggestion is not supported 
by the evidence. Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee has amended the bill by adding 
language which would require the con- 
solidation of suits when two or more 
actions are instituted challenging the 
constitutional validity of the same loan 
or grant. Furthermore, provisions are 
included which allow for direct and ex- 
peditious appeal to the Supreme Court. 

S. 2097 would subject to judicial re- 
view the following acts: 

First, the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963. 
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Second, title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act. 

Third, the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. 

Fourth, the Mental Retardation Facili- 
ties and Community Mental Health Cen- 
ters Construction Act of 1963. 

Fifth, title II of the Act of September 
30, 1950—Public Law 874, 81st Congress. 

Sixth, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

Seventh, the Cooperative Research 
Act. 

Eighth, the Higher Education Act of 
1965. 

Ninth, the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. 

These acts are not intended to be in- 
clusive although review is expressly lim- 
ited to those acts, As the committee 
report states: 

They are representative of legislation 
which affords substantial and direct finan- 
cial aid to denominationally controlled and 
denominationally “related” institutions. 


The bill does not deal directly with 
the principle of separation of church 
and state nor with the constitutionality 
of any of the acts subject to review. 
That is for the courts to decide. The 
important thing is that the first amend- 
ment will be taken out of the arena of 
politics and put in the courts. 

If enacted, Mr. President, it will re- 
move the cloud which hovers over all 
these acts and eliminate the Senate’s an- 
nual debate on this issue. 


Mr. President, we must answer the 


compelling question of Mr. Justice 
Douglas by passing S. 2097. He asked: 
What are courts for, if not for removing 
clouds on title, as well as adjudicating the 
rights of those against whom the law is 
aimed, though not immediately applied? 


In the weeks following the hearings on 
S. 2097, the Christian Science Monitor 
reported a series of articles by its staff 
correspondent, Mr. William C. Selover, 
on this subject. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles entitled “Federal 
Funds Test Church-State Boundary,” 
reported April 27, 1966; Church-Tied 
Schools Get U.S. Funds,” reported May 
20, 1966; “Senators Question Church 
Aid,” dated May 27, 1966; and “Church- 
State Issue Squeezes Congress,” dated 
June 6, 1966; be printed in full in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ERVIN. Additionally, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I invite the attention of the Senate 
to a recent editorial published in the 
Washington Post. In reference to the 
bill, the Post endorsed its consideration 
and stated “Judicial review represents 
the traditional, and most authoritative 
way to determine the constitutional va- 
lidity of laws affecting church-state rela- 
tions.” I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial, entitled “Measuring the 
Wall,” published in July 5, 1966, edition 
of the Washington Post, be printed in 
full in the Record at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 
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Mr. ERVIN. Finally, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cerpt from the June 20, 1966, bulletin 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
Feature Press Service, entitled “ACLU 
Supports Judicial Review of Federal As- 
sistance to Church-Related Institu- 
tions,” be printed in full in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, we must 
not further delay enactment of a judicial 
review provision in our law. It is par- 
ticularly important that we favorably 
consider this bill before existing laws are 
implemented and new ones put to a vote. 
We should act now to provide effective 
procedures for the enforcement of the 
first amendment to the Constitution, 
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{From the Christian Science Monitor, 
April 27, 1966] 
FEDERAL FUNDS Test CHURCH-STATE BOUNDARY 
(By William C. Selover) 

WASsHINGTON.—If you signed over a lump 
of income tax to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice April 15, you may have helped violate the 
church-state separation principle of the 
United States Constitution. 

There's no way of knowing for sure, how- 
ever. 

Here’s why: 

United States taxes made available to pri- 
vate, church-related groups some 5½ billion 
government dollars this year to operate vari- 
ous parts of more than 60 federal programs. 

These are mainly in the areas of education, 
health, housing and antipoverty. 

Yet, there is absolutely no way for the pri- 
vate citizen who believes a certain program 
violates the church-state separation prin- 
ciple to challenge its constitutionality in a 
federal court of law. (Ironically, in most 
states such cases can be brought in state 
courts where state funds have been spent. 
But this doesn't apply to federal courts and 
funds.) 

HARVARD REFUSES FUNDS 

Administration officials vigorously deny 
that there is any constitutional violation in 
their programs. They say a court ruling is 
totally unnecessary. 

Others argue that violations have become 
so widespread that a ruling is essential. 

A senate judiciary subcommittee in recent 
hearings found growing sentiment for enact- 
ment of laws to allow taxpayers to test these 
laws. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights heard debate on a bill which would 
give individual “standing” to sue for dis- 
continuance of programs which allegedly 
violate church-state separation principles. 

The hearings turned up impressive evi- 
dence to show that violations of this funda- 
mental principle may be growing. 

Among the findings. 

Some 35 divinity schools around the coun- 
try are accepting funds from the National 
Defense Education Act (NDEA) to train 
theology students—Harvard Divinity School 
has conspicuously refused to accept this aid 
on grounds that it violates the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Books are being given to parochial schools 
under the legal fiction of loans.“ Adminis- 
tration officials admit the return of these 
loans is highly unlikely. 

Hundreds of programs in the “war on 
poverty” are being administered by church 
groups. The constitutionality of these pro- 
grams is in “some question,” admits the 
general counsel for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 
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The Christian Science Monitor has learned 
that in Chicago public funds are being used 
by local antipoverty groups to prevent fore- 
closure by mortgage companies on financially 
defunct church properties. 

In programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW), there are no records of any kind kept 
to show specifically whether or not a recipi- 
ent of federal funds has any church connec- 
tions—‘“unless we can tell from the name of 
an institution,” according to a HEW lawyer. 
“We do not inquire . . . into this aspect.” 

Also, in most HEW-administered pro- 
grams there is no assurance that public 
funds would not “replace expenditures of 
funds” otherwise made by a private institu- 
tion, 

This means that public funds spent on a 
nonreligious education program in a paro- 
chial school could free other funds in the 
institution’s budget for religious instruction. 


CONSTITUTIONAL TEST OPPOSED 


The Attorney General’s Office opposes a 
constitutional test of these programs on 
grounds that it would “seriously disrupt the 
federal programs.” 

Administration officials indicate they 
would rather continue operating possibly 
unconstitutional programs, than take the 
chance of hindering extensive programs of 
education, health, housing, and antipoverty. 

The Justice Department contends such 
court tests are unnecessary—that guide- 
lines written into the laws assure the consti- 
tutionality of the programs. 

“The Congress is honor-bound . . not to 
take action which would in any way violate 
the Constitution,” argues Assistant Attorney 
General John W. Douglas. He says that 
Congress, therefore, in passing the law, must 
have done so constitutionally. Subcommit- 
tee lawyers regard this argument as ex- 
ceedingly peculiar, 

But this newspaper has learned from HEW 
sources that the department guidelines are 
generally inadequate, that they are being 
overlooked or ignored, and that there is no 
established machinery for enforcing them. 

Asked whether spot checks are made on the 
various programs being administered by HEW 
to guarantee that funds are not used in 
violation of church-state separation guide- 
lines, a department official said: We're not 
going to stand over them like a policeman, 
We'll take steps if something should come 
to light in normal auditing procedures.” He 
admitted the audit check would take, 
roughly, two years. 


SEVEN ACTS MENTIONED 


But even if the guidelines were adequate 
and scupulously observed, there is still no 
way to tell for sure whether the laws them- 
selves are constitutional. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (D) of Oregon, Sam J. 
Ervin (D) of North Carolina, Sen. JOSEPH S. 
CLARK (D) of Pennsylvania and Sen, RALPH 
W. Yarsoroven (D) of Texas want to know 
what the courts would say. 

Together they sponsored a bill S. 2097, in- 
troduced” by Senator Morse, which would 
give the taxpayer standing to challenge the 
constitutionality of any one of several pro- 
grams now supplying public funds to 
church-affiliated groups. 

The bill makes specific reference to seven 
acts: (1) the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963, (2) Title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act, (3) the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958, (4) the Mental Retardation 
Facilities and Community Mental Health 
Centers Construction Act of 1963, (5) Title II 
of the act of Sept. 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
81st Congress), (6) the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, and (7) 
the Cooperative Research Act. 

It also includes any other act which is ad- 
ministered by the Department of HEW and 
was enacted after Jan. 1, 1965. 
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Senators Morse and Ervin, though in com- 
plete agreement on the need for such legisla- 
tion, do so from opposing corners. 

Mr. Morse argues that the acts cited in the 
bill represent ‘‘a proper exercise of the con- 
stitutional authority given to Congress.” 
He says a court ruling to that effect will 
allow Congress to go farther to “meeting the 
full needs" of our people. 


CONSIDERED POORLY DRAFTED 


Mr. Ervin, a former justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, argues that the acts 
may be unconstitutional and that the court 
should be allowed to rule on them. Mr. 
Ervin’s aides point out that the Senator does 
not oppose the basic intent of the acts. In 
fact, he voted against only one of the seven 
specifically mentioned. He just wants them 
tested.” 

The bill, as originally introduced was con- 
sidered poorly drafted in many respects. 
Even Senator Ervin, who, as Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee chairman, presided 
over hearings on the bill and co-sponsored it, 
felt the drafting was faulty. There are many 
provisions, I am frank to state, in this bill 
that I don't like myself,“ he told the hearing. 

Senate lawyers did not seriously think it 
could pass in its original form. The subcom- 
mittee sought doggedly for ways to improve 
upon the bill during the six days of hearings 
in March. Chances for passage are now con- 
sidered much improved. Some 20 represent- 
atives of church groups, educational and 
legal professions, and administration spokes- 
men testified. 

There was almost unanimous opposition 
among witnesses to Section 6(A) which pro- 
vided that all funds would be cut off from 
a program when it was challenged legally, 
even before a judgment was made. 

And if a program was ruled invalid the 
bill provided that all the funds would have 
to be returned. 

“Isn't that unusual... in any kind of a 
statute?” asked subcommittee member Sen. 
Jacon K. Javirs (R) of New York in ques- 
tioning this provision. 

Theodore Ellenbogen, assistant general 
counsel of HEW, replied that in the face of 
such a risk. “We cannot believe that there 
would be many applicants” for HEW pro- 


Other objections were raised on the con- 
tention that the courts would be flooded with 
suits. But it was argued that the cost of a 
court contest would likely run to $25,000, 
thus, allowing only a few to raise the issue. 
Also, the bill provides that all suits would 
be brought to the District of Columbia dis- 
trict court, and similar cases could be con- 
solidated. 

On this point, however, Senator Ervin 
said: “It seems to me that if it takes 10,000 
suits to keep Congress from passing uncon- 
stitutional laws, the finest thing to be done 
for the American people. . would be to 
have these suits brought.” 


OTHER PROGRAMS INVOLVED 


Many of the witnesses urged the inclusion 
of more of the numerous programs which in- 
volve church-state separation. 

“At the very least, the programs and acts 
administered by the OEO [Office of Economic 
Opportunity] should be included,” said 
James Luther Adams, Harvard Divinity 
School professor. 

But political realities discouraged urging 
too broad coverage. 

“I think it should at present be limited 
to the enumerated acts, with the addition of 
OEO,” said John Adams, legal counsel of 
Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State. 

“I am glad to hear you say that,” replied 
Senator Ervin. Just as a pragmatic matter, 
to getting the legislation enacted, you could 
sometimes get more support from a narrower 
bill than you can from a broader bill.” 
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But the knottiest legal question raised by 
the legislation is the question of “standing.” 

For years, courts have held that an indi- 
vidual taxpayer did not have sufficient mone- 
tary interest in the spending of his tax 
money to have “standing” in a court to sue 
for improper use of his tax money. This rul- 
ing, based on the “de minimus rule,” has 
governed procedure since the 1923 case of 
Frothingham vs. Mellon. 

Prof. Leo Pfeffer, testifying for the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress contended, however, 
that de minimus is irrelevant and has no ap- 
plicability “if you are not suing to indicate 
a monetary or proprietary concern .. the 
Supreme Court has simply ignored completely 
the de minimus rule where rights are con- 
cerned.” 

Put another way, American Civil Liberties 
Union director, Lawrence Speiser, said: 
“When government action violates [the citi- 
zen's] conscience, the amount of his finan- 
cial burden is irrelevant.” 

These lawyers believe that the individual 
has standing to sue already where the case 
involves a breach of rights“ or “conscience.” 
But many would disagree. 

John T. Fey, speaking for the American 
Council on Education, was asked by sub- 
committee counsel whether there was any 
way a federal taxpayer could test legislation 
on the basis of a First Amendment violation. 

“Not only is there no way, but my con- 
tention is that there is no justification for 
it, philosophically or morally,” he replied. 

Whether it’s possible or not, it is pro- 
cedurally unlikely. 

Thus, the authors of the bill decided the 
answer would be to grant “standing” by law. 

Assistant Attorney General Douglas said 
there are “serious doubts” about the con- 
stitutionality of conferring standing—where 
there is no justifiable controversy. 

Here again, Senator Ervin views church- 
state issues as creating sufficient interest to 
be considered a justiciable controversy. 
“Church-state provisions of our Constitution 
are a fundamental covenant of government, 
so fundamental that every citizen has an 
interest in their enforcement.” 

Marvin Braiterman, speaking for the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations, re- 
minded the subcommittee that Congress is 
constantly conferring standing to sue on 
plaintiffs in all kinds of legislation it passes. 
Every time it passes labor legislation, it gives 
somebody a right to sue, like the Fair Labor 
Standards Act.” 

The question of conferring standing is one 
which won't be resolved easily or soon, It 
remains, however, to the authors of the leg- 
islation, as the only obvious expedient to cor- 
rect, in Senator Ervrn’s words,” a serious de- 
fect in our system of justice, which brags 
there is no wrong without a remedy.” 

Other objections were more easily solved 
by the subcommittee. 

Instead of amending Senator Morse’s 
original bill, the chairman is drafting a new 
bill—which incorporates some technical 
changes, improving earlier oversights, as well 
as removing the automatic cutoff of funds 
provision. 

Senate legal experts say privately that the 
new bill has considerably improved chances 
of passage. 

STORMY PATH SINCE 1961 

In fact, some subcommittee sources feel 
that the time for this legislation is overdue. 

It has had a stormy path, ever since its es- 
sentials were drafted in 1961 by Senator 
Morse together with the Attorney General 
of the United States, and the Solicitor 
General. 

Senator Ervin proposed a judicial-review 
amendment to the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act in 1963. It was passed by the Senate, 
but was dropped in conference. 

Then, a similar Ervin amendment to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
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failed to pass the Senate in 1965. At that 
time Senator Morse expressed fear that such 
an amendment might hold up passage of the 
Education Act. 

But Senator Morse gave his pledge to in- 
troduce an independent judicial review bill— 
a further modification of the one he’d worked 
on since 1961. 

He was faithful to his commitment. And 
Mr. Ervin was reportedly delighted at Mr. 
Morse’s strong testimony in support of the 
legislation. 

If the bill doesn’t pass this time, it cer- 
tainly served to stir up some basic questions 
for further debate. 

But one thing is for sure. 

It managed to shake the big, gray, im- 
personal, monolithic department of HEW 
down to its legal and statistical boots. 

Its spokesmen tried everything they could 
think of to put off testifying. 

And after they testified, they waited until 
after the transcript of the hearings went to 
press before supplying the subcommittee 
with statistics and information requested for 
the record. 


LIST OF NAMES SUPPLIED 


It was probably just as well—they couldn't 
answer the questions asked, such as, how 
much money and which programs are admin- 
istered by religious affiliated groups. 

They could merely supply a list of names— 
perhaps to identify a few ecclesiastical sound- 
ing institutions. But as one HEW subdivi- 
sion—the Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration—noted in a terse and candid memo 
to the legal adviser in response to his request 
to identify religious affiliated groups it spends 
money on: “We are forced to conclude that a 
name check of 1,000 institutions would be 
misleading.” 

But it's little wonder HEW was shaken. It 
was Senator Ervin himself who left them 
with this final thought: 

“We have the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which is administering 
billions of dollars of money for educational 
purposes, and for other purposes, which 
many Americans think is in violation of the 
First Amendment. 

“And this great department of the Ameri- 
can Government, whose officers are sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United 
States, is opposed to the passage of any law 
which could make it clear that the con- 
stitutionality of the programs it adminis- 
ters can be brought into question, All I have 
to say is that if the health of religious liberty 
in America is going to be dependent on the 
attitude of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, it is going to be in a 
very unhealthy state.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
20, 1966] 


PRACTICE DISPUTED: CHURCH-TIED SCHOOLS 
Ger U.S. Funps 


(By William C. Selover) 


WASHINGTON.—The federal government is 
building hundreds of classrooms for church- 
related educational institutions all across 
the country under the 1963 Higher Education 
Facilities Act. 

Under another federal program, public- 
school teachers, in some states, teaching 
in parochial schools, are paid with United 
States funds. 

These practices could occur in any church- 
related school, regardless of the religious de- 
nomination. 

And in the administration’s “war on poy- 
erty,” the story is the same. 

As director of the program Robert Sar- 
gent Shriver, Jr., said last December: Three 
or four years ago it was practically impossi- 
ble for a federal agency to give a direct grant 
to a religious group. Today, we have given 
hundreds without violating the principle of 
separation of church and state.” 
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This is due in large measure to the fact 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
spreads the funds around to dozens of dif- 
ferent religious denominations, according to 
an inside source. “Who can complain?” 
they ask. “Everybody gets a cut of the 
cake.” : 

ASSESSMENTS VARY 


What does all this add up to? 

Some say it represents a facing up to the 
realistic education and welfare needs of this 
age. They argue that the complexity of to- 
day’s society demands it. 

Others charge it is a very serious violation 
of constitutional guarantees. Some con- 
stitutional lawyers refer to this as “the trend 
toward multiple establishment." They say 
the framers of the First Amendment specifi- 
cally inveighed against such a drift. 

Here’s what they mean by “multiple es- 
tablishment”: 

Not many people today are afraid the fed- 
eral government will establish a single state 
church, There is lessening concern that tax 
revenues will be diverted to one religious 
denomination. 

But, there is considerable and growing 
fear among some constitutional lawyers, re- 
flected in recent Senate hearings, that it is 
just as unconstitutional for the federal gov- 
ernment to support a wide cross section of 
religions through grants to run government 
programs. 

These lawyers argue that the government, 
in effect, is contributing to the establish- 
ment of many church groups. Thus, the 
term “multiple establishment.” 


AMENDMENT TRACED 


“If there is anything to be settled in the 
Constitution today,” says Prof. Leo Pfeffer, 
a specialist in the First Amendment, “I be- 
lieve is the principle that the First Amend- 
ment forbids aid to all religions, no less 
than it forbids aid to particular religions.” 

Prof. Pfeffer was testifying at hearings of 
the subcommittee on constitutional rights 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin (D) of North Carolina, 
subcommittee chairman, repeatedly referred 
to the history of the First Amendment dur- 
ing the course of the six days of hearings: 
“ . The history out of which the First 
Amendment arises, namely, the struggle in 
Virginia for the adoption of the Virginia 
statute of religious freedom, show(s) that 
what was involved there was a question of 
whether Virginia would have a multiple es- 
tablishment.” 

That is, he explained, “a law under which 
all recognized religions or denominations 
would share in the taxes levied for religious 
purposes, rather than any attempt to estab- 
lish one church. . . . So the very history of 
the First Amendment grows out of a strug- 
gle to prevent what you might call the multi- 
ple establishment of religion. 

The administrators of today's education 
and welfare programs are losing sight of 
this history, according to the Senator. 


PROBLEMS COMPARED 


“The executive and legislative branches 
are moving toward multiple establishment,” 
said a subcommittee lawyer. 

Franklin ©. Salisbury, attorney for the 
National Association of Evangelicals, put it 
this way, regarding the government health, 
housing, antipoverty, and education pro- 
grams: “Problems of today have gone right 
back to the problems that we had in Virginia 
at that time.” 

The federal classroom building program, 
open to all religiously affiliated institutions 
which qualify, can be viewed as symptomat- 
ic of this problem. 

For 20 years the buildings must not be 
used for religious instruction. Then the 
United States Government turns them over 
completely to the institutions, free, 
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Its directors can use them for whatever 
they want—prayers, religious instruction, 
even convert them to theological seminaries. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare argues that the government will 
have received its full value out of the build- 
ings in 20 years. 


POINT OF PROTEST 


Senator Ervin, however, points out that 
the Internal Revenue Service sets 50 years 
as the life of a building. He protests that 
„. .. the institution has got a building at 
the expense of the taxpayers through this 
grant that it might conceivably use for 
a hundred years, and it has a fee simple 
title to it.” 

This, says the Senator, is a considerable 
contribution toward support for the re- 
ligion—raising serious questions about vio- 
lations of the establishment provision of 
the First Amendment. But nobody com- 
plains because all religions benefit. 

Senator Ervin points out that at his alma 
mater, “the university is still using its oldest 
building.” It was built in 1795. 

The antipoverty program for migratory 
workers is another example: 

Recently this newspaper reported that 
some 12 percent of all grants under the aid 
to migratory workers program, administered 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity, went 
to religious groups. This amounted to at 
least 14 percent of the funds spent in the 
program. This is considered a conservative 
estimate. 

Donald M. Baker, Office of Economic Op- 
portunity general counsel, told the Ervin sub- 
committee that it was impossible to operate 
its migratory program without funding 
church groups. 

“The only groups you can get who are 
interested in doing this are church-related 
organizations,” he said, “And if you do not 
use them, you just wipe that particular 
migrant community off the map, so to speak, 
in that state.” 

Noel H. Klores, director of the migratory 
workers program, says there have been 
virtually no complaints about violation of 
church-state separation. 

One knowledgeable source within the 
Office of Economic Opportunity says that the 
lack of complaints is easy to explain: the 
program is careful to fund a wide cross sec- 
tion of religious denominations. Everybody 
is kept happy. 

Senator Ervin’s subcommittee hearings, 
held in March to consider possible needed 
legislation in this area, may not have solved 
the question of whether or not today’s educa- 
tion, housing, antipoverty, and health pro- 
grams run by church groups constitute a 
reappearance of “multiple establishment.” 

But the Senator, himself, has made it 
abundantly clear how he feels. 

And it is clear that he has put the various 
departments of the federal government on 
notice that they must thoroughly justify 
before Congress all programs administered 
through religious groups. 

Recently, Senator Ervin, a former Supreme 
Court justice of North Carolina, told an 
audience in Nashville, Tenn.: 

“Time and again, the Supreme Court has 
said that neither a state nor the federal gov- 
ernment can pass laws which aid one religion, 
aid all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another.. . . The present policy of making 
federal aid available to all non-secular insti- 
tutions is in reality a reappearance of an 
earlier threat to our religious freedom: the 
principle of multiple establishment so wisely 
discarded years ago.” 

And he concluded: “. . . Those seeking to 
pervert the principle of separation by afford- 
ing financial assistance to denominational 
institutions have apparently forgotten this 
meaning of multiple establishment... . 
They have filed away in the halls of bureauc- 
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racy the great truths discovered by those 
early men.. . . They have overlooked an 
event in history which presented a clear op- 
portunity for decision on the issue of estab- 
lishment. This decision laid the foundation 
of religious liberty in America.” 

From the Christian Science Monitor, May 

27, 1966 


SENATORS QUESTION CHURCH AID 
(By William C. Selover) 


Wasuincton.—The Senate is concerned 
about what happens to a church which de- 
pends upon government for support. 

The findings of a Senate subcommittee 
point up some ominous dangers. 

“When a church becomes dependent on 
outside funds for its existence it loses the 
sincerity and services of its own adherents,” 
explained a Senate subcommittee lawyer. 

The subcommittee on constitutional rights 
recently held hearings to assess the effect 
of laws which presently make available some 
$514 billion to church-related organizations 
through more than 60 federal programs. 

“Dependence destroys the vitality,” says 
a legal counsel for the subcommittee, in ex- 
plaining committee findings. 

It may seem unusual that lawyers are 
concerned with religious “vitality” of a 
church. 

OPINION REPRESENTED 


But in this case, they represent a growing 
body of legal opinion that feels some federal 
programs are violating the establishment 
clause of the First Amendment, They are 
going to great length to point out the his- 
torical danger implicit in state-supported 
churches, 

Another lawyer, Prof. Leo Pfeffer, chair- 
man of the department of political science 
of Long Island University, says: “I do not 
believe . . . that religious liberty can long 
last when the government undertakes to 
finance religious institutions.” 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin (D) of North Carolina, 
subcommittee chairman, at the hearings 
asked Professor Pfeffer: Don't you agree 
with me that the whole of history teaches 
that the worst thing that can ever happen 
to religion is for religion to be subsidized by 
public taxes?” 

“I could not agree more,” replied Professor 
Pfeffer. 

Thirteen years earlier, Professor Pfeffer 
wrote in his book, Church, State and Free- 
dom": Wherever the church or state seeks 
to use the other as engine for its own pur- 
pose—that is, wherever a state or church 
pierces the wall of separation between them 
religious freedom inevitably suffers.” 

He cited Italy under Mussolini, the Soviet 
Union, and Spain as areas where state-sup- 
ponen freedom has been the inevitable vic- 
tim. 

Lawyers, obviously, have no exclusive pro- 
prietorship over concern for state-supported 
religion. 

Rabbi Edward E. Klein told the Ervin sub- 
committee that “. it has been this sepa- 
ration which has enabled religion, really, to 
grow and develop in America free of political 
control, and the state to flourish free of ec- 
clesiastical control.” 

The principle of voluntarism was most 
eloquently defended at the hearings by 
James Luther Adams, professor of Christian 
ethics at Harvard Divinity School. 

“Religious institutions should derive their 
support from private, free-will giving,” he 
said. For us the collection plate in the 
Protestant Sunday service is an unmistak- 
able symbol of the voluntary and independ- 
ent character of authentic religion. We pay 
our own—any compromise of this volun- 
tarism is a reversion toward the tethered 


‘civic religion’ of ancient, pagan Rome, 
where government and religion were 
favored.” 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES BREACH? 


What constitutes breach? 

While most Americans might agree to the 
virtue of voluntarism—there is little agree- 
ment over what constitutes a breach of this 
ethic. 

Mr. Adams feels that acceptance of any 
funds, for whatever purpose, religious or 
secular, by a church-related institution, is a 
contravention of this ideal. 

Thus, he views the administration’s pro- 
grams run by church groups as being on very 
dubious moral grounds. 

In some of these programs it is very easy 
to identify the danger of which Mr, Adams 

speaks. 


For example, one poverty program in Chi- 
cago is helping pay off high-rate mortgages 
on churches to keep them going—to house 
some of the programs. 

In some other programs, it is less easy to 
identify the direct benefits. 


ESTABLISHMENT DEFINED 


But in his defintion of establishment, Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, says: “An 
institution is strengthened in proselytizing 
when it is strengthened in any department 
by contributions from other than its own 
members.” 

Senate lawyers point out the emphasis 
here is on “any department,” 

Senator Ervin is afraid that many new 
government programs are operating at the 
direct expense of voluntarism. 

“Our centralized government is endeavor- 
ing to relieve the church membership of the 
right and responsibility for its own support.” 
he says. . . despite 180 years of continual 
remonstrances against establishment.” 

And the Senator told the 18th national 
conference on church and state in Nashville 
last Feb. 22: 

“I agree with Mr. Justice Frankfurter [the 
late Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter] that 
Elihu Root’s phrase bears repetition. He 
said: ‘. . . We have staked the very existence 
of our country on the faith that complete 
separation between the state and religion is 
best for the state and best for religion.’ It 
is my firm conviction that this course is not 
tantamount to a decision against God, as 
some suggest, but rather a decision support- 
ing the faith and intelligence of all free men.” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 6, 1966] 
BALLOT-BOX PRESSURE: CHURCH-STATE ISSUE 
SQUEEZES CONGRESS 
(By William C. Selover) 

WasrrrNoroN.— Congress is still tossing 
around the church-state separation issue like 
a hot potato. 

Nobody, it seems, wants to get burned. 

For a congressman, any strong position— 
on either side—invites a scorching at the 
ballot box in the fall. 

Among the 60 or so federal programs now 
being administered by church-related 
groups, many lawmakers privately see the 
need to raise serious constitutional ques- 
tions, 

The problem for the politician is: How do 
you raise these questions without appearing 
to be against education, or housing, or wel- 
fare, or hcalth? 

Many of the present programs were passed 
by what Sen. WAYNE Morse (D) of Oregon 
calls “trying to slip through the backdoors 
and the side doors.” 

THEORY RESURRECTED 

For many of the current programs, an ear- 
lier-discarded “child-benefit” theory was 
resurrected. 

This is the argument that the programs 


in question are not designed to help church- 
related institutions but only the child. 
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This theory allowed congressmen to hand 
over billions of dollars to church-related 
groups on the grounds that everybody's chil- 
dren need help in education and welfare 
programs—tregardless of their religion. “We 
don’t want to discriminate against some 
children just because they chose to go to 
parochial schools,” they told one another. 

Pollowing this line of argument, Edwin 
H. Palmer, chairman of Citizens for Educa- 
tional Freedom, told a Senate hearing: 
in returning the tax dollar to the citizen, the 
government should not ask ... what is a 
college’s religion but rather, what are its 
educational qualifications?” 

However, in the implementation of some 
of these programs, the constitutional ques- 
tions have become hotter and hotter. 


MIXED FEELINGS 


Dean M. Kelley, spokesman for the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., recently raised serious doubts 
about the administration of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

His group originally supported the pro- 
gram—rationalizing their support on the 
“child-benefit” theory. 

But now he finds that original safeguards 
have been dropped, those that remain are 
not enforced, and the child-benefit“ con- 
cept is being distorted. 

In March, he told the House General Sub- 
committee on Education: “Having accepted 
the ‘child-benefit’ concept, we expect it to 
be applied fairly and fully whichever way it 
cuts . .. But we do not want the concept 
to be distorted or misapplied in ways which 
help schools more than children.” 

Congressmen began to take notice. Still 
very few spoke out. And not many outside 
groups joined the dissidents. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin (D) of North Carolina 
reminded the Senate that the courts had sev- 
eral times rejected the “child-benefit” theory 
altogether. 

The basic political dilemma was summed 
up candidly by the general counsel to the 
antipoverty program, Donald M. Baker. 


CONGRESSMAN ON SPOT 


“Frankly,” he said, “. I think a lot of 
people who are very much concerned about 
the constitutional issues are in basic sym- 
pathy with the war on poverty and are con- 
cerned with appearing to be attacking it. I 
think that is a real factor in making some 
groups hesitant.” 

James Luther Adams, Harvard Divinity 
School professor, went directly to the heart 
of the political issue when he projected him- 
self into the thinking of a typical congress- 
man. Many feel his description was pain- 
fully accurate. 

“This is rather a delicate matter,” he 
conceded. 

“I feel that if I were a man in Congress, 
or in a state legislature, and issues of separa- 
tion of church and state came up, I would 
want to dodge them. I would not want to 
take a position that would just automatically 
cut off a whole bloc of votes from me among 
people who in all other respects favor my 
program and the program of my party.” 

“I think it is expecting too much of a man 
who is directly related to the electorate as a 
congressman—it is expecting too much of 
him to take a stand in terms of conviction on 
a matter of separation of church and state, 
unless you are in a situation in which the 
congressman can appeal to widespread con- 
sensus. And therefore it seems to me that 
the court itself has to serve this function.” 

Senator Morse has come up with what he 
thinks could solve this problem—as well as 
save the Congress from the “backdoor” ap- 
proach to the church-state issue. 

He has proposed legislation which, simply 
stated, would allow taxpayer suits to chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of certain pro- 
grams. In effect, this would relieve the Con- 
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gress of the political necessity of making 
a decision on this delicate issue. 

Since the history of judicial rulings on the 
establishment clause of the Constitution is 
so sketchy, Senator Morse feels this would 
help settle the question once and for all. 


BILL WINS SUPPORT 


Characteristically, he told a Senate hear- 
ing on his proposal: “I always like to go 
through the front door, where everybody 
knows about my entrance.” 

The Morse bill has won the support of 
Sens. Ervin, JOSEPH S. CLARK (D) of Pennsyl- 
vania, and RALPH W. YARBOROUGH (D) of 
Texas. 

The legislation is still in the Senate Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights—under 
the chairmanship of Senator Ervin. 

Strong support for the legislation comes 
from advocates of the public-school system. 

Mrs. Fred L. Paul, president of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, has 
strongly urged the committee to favorabiy 
report the legislation. “We firmly believe 
that the public school must continue to be 
strengthened so as to preserve the demo- 
cratic way of life as we know it,” she said. 

The executive director of the school-boards 
organization put it more strongly: 

“We should support the right of any group 
to establish and operate schools. but 
we believe that it is the responsibility of 
those groups and those individuals support- 
ing those schools to support those schools, 
and that public funds, gathered with the 
power of the government behind it, should 
be administrated by public officials, not offi- 
cials of private or special-interest groups.” 

But opposition to the Morse proposal is 
strong. And congressmen are feeling the 
pull in both directions. 

Opposition centers on two theses: that 
education and other programs are in such 
need that private groups must be called in 
to help, and, that, with the programs now 
underway, why disrupt them and the “har- 
mony” which has been created between 
public and private school administrators. 

“It would seem to be to the advantage of 
our great country not to harass the inde- 
pendent institutions nor to disturb the pres- 
ent religious harmony by needlessly sug- 
gesting a judicial review of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare measures,” says Mr. Palmer, 
of the Citizens for Educational Freedom. 

A similar position is argued by the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RELUCTANCE 


John T. Fey, speaking for the American 
Council on Education, explains: “The need 
for ald to education at this time is critical 
... to the defense of the country, and to 
the economic development of the country.” 

He added that education is “secular in 
nature, it is not a sectarian venture.” 

But the biggest opposition comes from the 
administration itself. 

In a revealing colloquy, Senator Ervin 
asked Prof. Leo Pfeffer, spokesman for the 
American Jewish Congress, to speculate on 
the reasons for the administration’s opposi- 
tion. 

Professor Pfeffer: I can think of no other 
justification, no other explanation but a 
fear that perhaps what is being done would 
not comply with the constitutional require- 
ments, else it would seem to me that the 
administration would welcome a judicial 
enforcement of that position, if they are con- 
fident that their position is not in violation 
of the First Amendment. 

Senator Ervin: In other words, it would 
indicate that the government is in the posi- 
tion of a boy who is afraid of getting caught 
in wrongdoing, isn’t that a reasonable infer- 
ence to draw? 

Professor Pfeffer: I think so. 

(Last of four articles on church-state 
issues.) 
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EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington Post, July 5, 1966] 
MEASURING THE WALL 


Church and state have been brought into 
unprecedented contact through a number 
of recently established Federal programs in 
the fields of education and poverty. The 
aid to education measures enacted by Con- 
gress authorize benefits for nonreligious pur- 
poses to church-related institutions of 
higher learning and to children attending 
private elementary and secondary schools; 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity is 
authorized to work through certain church 
facilities in implementing its programs. Do 
any of these authorizations breach the con- 
stitutional wall of separation between 
church and state? 

In the United States with its written 
fundamental charter, this kind of question 
is customarily answered by asking the Fed- 
eral courts to pass judgment on specific 
applications of the law as they affect indi- 
vidual plaintiffs. The law may be imple- 
mented in one way in Boise, in another in 
Houston. By examining these varying situ- 
ations, the courts will, ordinarily, tell the 
country what is constitutionally permissible 
and what is impermissible. 

A difficulty arises, however, from a judicial 
rule that lawsuits testing the constitution- 
ality of a law may be brought only by per- 
sons who have a substantial jnterest involved 
in it or who are adversely affected by its op- 
eration. The Supreme Court, moreover, is 
empowered to pass judgment only in actual 
cases and controversies, not on abstract 
issues. An individual citizen cannot test the 
law simply because he believes that his tax 
payments are being put to an unconstitu- 
tional use. 

When the 1965 school aid act was under 
debate in the Senate, Senator Ervin pro- 
posed a judicial review amendment designed 
to authorize Supreme Court judgment re- 
specting the church-state aspects of the act. 
The amendment was opposed on several 
grounds: by some, this newspaper among 
them, because of a feeling that Congress 
could not instruct the Supreme Court to 
take particular cases; by others, because of 
@ belief that the amendment would upset 
the delicate compromise on which passage 
of the act depended. 

Senator Morse, the floor leader for the bill, 
opposed the amendment but promised that 
after the bill’s enactment he would intro- 
duce a separate bill authorizing judicial 
review. He did so. But his bill has never 
come to the Senate floor We think it de- 
serves consideration While we remain 
doubtful that Congress can convert an issue 
into a “case or controversy” or that it can 
confer standing to sue where none previously 
existed, we think there might be real merit 
in a congressional indication of desire for a 
judicial determination of the problem. The 
Court's past ruling which limited standing 
to sue was based on considerations of public 
policy, not on any constitutional restriction 
on the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 
Perhaps the Court would modify the ruling 
in the light of a congressional request. 

Senator Morse’s bill needs amplification, 
however, in two respects. It would apply, 
as he introduced it, only to the Federal aid 
to education acts; it ought to be made appli- 
cable to the poverty program as well. And, 
as drafted, it would hold up payments to any 
challenged Federal program until the suit 
was settled; there is no need for so obstruc- 
tive an arrangement; interruption of the 
particular project would suffice. Judicial re- 
view represents the traditional, and most 
authoritative, way to determine the constitu- 
tional validity of laws affecting church-state 
relations, 
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EXHIBIT 3 


[From the American Civil Liberties Union 
Feature Press Service, June 20, 1966] 


ACLU Supports JUDICIAL REVIEW OF FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE TO CHURCH-RELATED INSTITU- 
TIONS 


The constitutionality of.a number of fed- 
eral laws enacted by Congress which permit 
federal assistance to church-related institu- 
tlons has never been tested in the courts 
because of the “standing to sue“ problem. 
According to U.S. Supreme Court decisions, 
if an individual bringing a federal court suit 
has not sustained or is not in immediate 
danger of sustaining some direct and sub- 
stantial injury, he is not considered to be 
involved in a case and thus have standing to 
sue. 

Expressing the American Civil Liberties 
Union's concern “that if the constitutionality 
of such legislation remains in doubt, division 
and hostility between religious groups will 
arise—the very thing that the First Amend- 
ment of the Constitution's establishment 
clause was designed to prevent,” the ACLU’s 
Washington Director, Lawrence Speiser, 
recently testified before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee’s Subcommitee on Constitu- 
tional Rights. Mr, Speiser appeared in sup- 
port of a bill before this subcommittee, 
S. 2097, which would “authorize certain 
plaintiffs to sue in the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia in order to deter- 
mine the constitutionality of seven listed 
Acts of Congress, as well as any other Acts 
administered by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and enacted after 
January 1, 1965.“ 

The Congressionally enacted aid and pro- 
grams in question, such as the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 and the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, now permit the 
utilization of religiously connected facilities 
and offer grants to these institutions. In 
most cases, the various kinds of aids and 
programs are spelled out with only the most 
general guidelines. 

The three classes of plaintiffs who would 
be entitled to sue under the proposed legisla- 
tion would include: “(1) any public or other 
non-profit institutional agency which is, or 
may be, prejudiced through reduction in the 
amount of funds made available to it by 
virtue of a grant or loan being made to 
another institution or agency under any of 
the enumerated Acts; (2) Any citizen who 
has paid his federal income tax during the 
preceding year; and (3) Any public or other 
non-profit institution or agency denied a 
grant or loan under any of the enumerated 
Acts. In all of the classes of plaintiffs, chal- 
lenges are limited solely to grounds under the 
First Amendment.” 

Touching on the “standing to sue“ prece- 
dents, Mr. Speiser stated the Union's belief 
“that the decisions in prior cases denying 
standing in Federal courts to a federal tax- 
payer to attack the validity of a federal 
expenditure is merely a rule of procedure— 
not intended to rest on constitutional 
grounds; and that, if Congress authorized a 
taxpayer to raise a constitutional issue re- 
specting the federal statutes of the impor- 
tance of those we are discussing in the federal 
courts, that the courts would take jurisdic- 
tion and decide the matter on the merits.” 

In the past the Justice Department and 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare have generally argued against pro- 
visions permitting federal taxpayer actions 
as a matter of policy. While acknowledging 
that the size and complexity of the federal 
operation may well require this policy when 
applied to ordinary federal expenditures, the 
Union held that “the constitutional claim 
which is here involved—that the citizen has 
been taxed to support the religious activities 
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of a faith other than his own—stands on 
a different footing.” 

The Union further asserted that (the 
right not to be so taxed has been central 
to the American concept of religious freedom 
nurtured since Jefferson and Madison. To 
deny it a remedy is to leave a constitution- 
ally protected right naked and defenseless, 
as though it were but a pious intention. The 
citizen may well have suffered no injury 
when an asserted misappropriation has no 
more effect upon him than to increase his 
taxes by a minute and essentially immeas- 
urable amount. But when government ac- 
tion violates his conscience, the amount of 
his financial burden is irrelevant. The fact, 
not the size of his investment in another 
faith’s institutions is the operative condi- 
tion.“ 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in order 
that a full explanation of the provisions 
of the bill may be made available to all 
Americans, I ask unanimous consent that 
an excerpt from the committee report, 
beginning with page 1 and ending with 
page 25, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1403) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2097) to provide 
judicial review of the constitutionality of 
grants or loans under certain acts having 
considered the same, reports favorably there- 
on with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute and recommends that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

AMENDMENT 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That this Act may be cited as ‘An Act to 
Enforce the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution.’ 

“SECTION 1. The approval or disapproval of 
an application of any public or other non- 
profit agency or institution for a loan or 
grant under— 

“(1) the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963, 

(2) title VII of the Public Health Service 
Act, 

“(3) the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, 

“(4) the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Construc- 
tion Act of 1963, 

“(5) title II of the Act of September 30, 
1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), 

“(6) the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, 

7) the Cooperative Research Act, 

“(8) the Higher Education Act of 1965, or 
saat the Economic Opportunity Act of 
shall be effected by an order of the Federal 
officer making such grant or loan which shall 
be conclusive except as otherwise provided in 
this Act. Notice of such order shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register and shall con- 
tain such information as the Federal officer 
issuing the order deems necessary to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this Act. 

“Sec. 2. Any public or other nonprofit 
agency or institution which is or may be 
prejudiced by the order of the Federal officer 
making a loan or grant under the authority 
of any of the Acts enumerated in section 1, 
in a particular year to another such agency 
or institution, by virtue of the fact that the 
making of such loan or grant serves to re- 
duce the amount of funds available for loans 
or grants in such year to the agency or in- 
stitution which is or may be prejudiced, and 
which deems a loan or grant to be inconsist- 
ent with the provisions relating to religion 
in the first amendment to the Constitution 
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may bring a civil action in the nature of an 
action for a declaratory judgment. Defend- 
ants in such action shall be the Federal offi- 
cer and the agency or institution whos? ap- 
plication has been approved. Such an action 
may be brought no later than sixty days 
after the publication of the order of the Fed- 
eral officer in the Federal Register. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States upon whose taxable income there was 
imposed an income tax under section 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for the last 
preceding calendar or taxable year and who 
has paid any part of such income tax and 
who deems a loan or grant made under any 
of the Acts enumerated in section 1 to be in- 
consistent with the provisions relating to 
religion in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, may bring a civil action in the 
nature of an action for a declaratory judg- 
ment against the Federal officer making such 
a loan or grant. No additional showing of 
direct or indirect financial or other injury, 
actual or prospective, on the part of the 
plaintiff shall be required for the mainte- 
nance of any such action. Such an action 
may be brought no later than sixty days after 
the publication of the order of the Federal 
officer in the Federal Register with respect to 
such loan or grant. In suing under this 
subsection, the plaintiff may sue either on 
behalf of himself or on behalf of all other 

yers similarly situated. 

“(b) Any citizen of the United States who 
deems a loan or grant made under any of 
the Act enumerated in section 1 to be in- 
consistent with the provisions relating to 
religion in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, may bring a civil action in the 
nature of an action for a declaratory judg- 
ment against the Federal officer making such 
a loan or grant. Such an action may be 
brought no later than sixty days after the 
publication of the order of the Federal offi- 
cer in the Federal Register with respect to 
such loan or grant. In suing under this sub- 
section, the plaintiff sues not only for himself 
but also in behalf of all other citizens to 
vindicate the public interest in the observ- 
ance of the provisions of the first amendment 
relating to religion. 

“(c) For the purpose of this section the 
term ‘citizen’ shall include a corporation. 

“Sec. 4. Any public or other nonprofit in- 
stitution or agency whose application for a 
loan or grant under any of the Acts enumer- 
ated in section 1 of this Act has been denied 
by the Federal officer having appropriate au- 
thority on the ground that such loan or 
grant would be inconsistent with the provi- 
sions relating to religion in the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution may bring an action 
to review the final decision of such Federal 
officer within sixty days after such loan 
or grant has been denied. 

“Src. 5. (a) Any action under this Act shall 
be brought in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
and such court shall have jurisdiction with- 
out regard to the amount in controversy. In 
the event two or more civil actions are 
brought under the provisions of this Act 
challenging the constitutional validity of the 
same loan or grant, such court may consoli- 
date such civil actions for the purpose of 
trial and judgment. Any action under this 
Act pending before the district court or court 
of appeals for hearing, determination, or re- 
view shall be heard, determined, or reviewed 
at the earliest practicable time and shall be 
expedited in every practicable manner. All 
process, including subpenas, issued by the 
district court of the United States for any 
such district may be served in any other dis- 
trict. In any action under this Act the court 
shall have authority to determine all matters 
of fact or law appropriate to a decision of 
the case. No costs shall be assessed against 
the United States in any proceeding under 
this Act. In all litigation under this Act, the 
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Federal officer shall be represented by the 
Attorney General. 

“(b) The judgment of the district court 
shall be subject to review as provided in 
sections 1252, 1253, 1254, and 1291 of title 
28 of the United States Code. 

“Sec. 6. (a) An interlocutory injunction 
enjoining the payment of a grant or loan, or 
any portion thereof, made pursuant to the 
order which is claimed to be invalid in an 
action under this Act may be granted by the 
court at any stage of the proceedings author- 
ized by this Act. 

“(b) When and if any judgment becomes 
final that declares invalid an order of the 
Federal officer under this Act, the agency or 
institution receiving the grant made by the 
Federal officer pursuant to such order shall 
refund the unexpended portion of the same, 
and if a loan has been made pursuant to 
such order it shall be refunded with accrued 
interest at the rate fixed therefor, for credit 
to the appropriation from which it was paid. 
The Federal officer may in his discretion per- 
mit deferment for a reasonable time of re- 
payment of the grant or loan including in- 
terest thereon. 

“Sec. 7. If any provision of any Act re- 
ferred to in the first section, or the applica- 
tion of such provision to any person or cir- 
cumstance, shall be held invalid under this 
Act, the remainder of such Act, or the ap- 
plication of such provision to persons or cir- 
cumstances other than those as to which it is 
held invalid, shall not be affected thereby.” 

Amend the title so as to read: 

“A bill to provide effective procedures for 
the enforcement of the establishment and 
free exercise clauses of the first amendment 
to the Constitution.” 

Purpose of amendment 

The amendment is in the nature of a sub- 
stitute bill, the provisions of which are ex- 
plained in the analysis of the legislation fol- 
lowing in this report. The substitute bill 
differs from the origina] bill in the pro- 
cedural aspects of the litigation contem- 
plated by the proposed legislation. The 
causes of action are made more uniform, and 
the jurisdiction of each rests in the US. 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 
Additionally, the operations of all programs 
administered under the acts which will be 
subject to review will continue unless re- 
strained by an order of the court hearing the 
case. Section 3 is expanded to include two 
additional classes of plaintiffs—the corporate 
taxpayer and the individual citizen. The re- 
maining substantive change is the addition 
of a provision requiring the consolidation of 
suits in the event two or more challenges 
occur to the same disbursement of funds. 
There is no departure from the main pur- 
pose and thrust of the original bill. 

The title of the bill is changed to bring it 
more in line with the purposes of this legis- 
lation. 

PURPOSE OF s. 2097 

The purpose of S. 2097 is to provide effec- 
tive procedures for the enforcement of the 
establishment and free exercise clauses of 
the first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. The bill achieves this 
ambition by affording the judicial machinery 
necessary for instituting an equitable action 
for declaratory judgment to obtain judicial 
review of the constitutionality of grants or 
loans made under certain enumerated acts of 
Congress. 

It is envisaged that the classes of plaintiffs 
participating in litigation under this act 
shall include the following: (1) individual 
and corporate Federal taxpayers, or groups 
thereof; (2) any public or other nonprofit 
institution or agency which has made appli- 
cation for a Federal grant or loan; and (3) 
citizens of the United States. 

It is intended that the classes of plaintiffs 
identified in sections 2, 3, and 4 be given the 
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requisite “standing to sue” in litigation 
which qualifies as a “case or controversy” 
within the meaning of article III of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Further- 
more, this bill in no way defines a case or 
controversy but merely grants standing to 
the parties involved in any case or contro- 
versy which may arise under the establish- 
ment and free exercise clauses of the first 
amendment to the Constitution. Since an 
interpretation of the provisions of the first 
amendment relating to religion is indispen- 
sable to the decision in the actions to be 
brought under the bill, a case or controversy 
within the meaning of article III necessarily 
exists. s 

The acts enumerated in section 1 are not 
intended to be inclusive although review is 
expressly limited to those acts. Instead, 
they are representative of legislation which 
affords substantial and direct financial aid 
to denominationally controlled and denomi- 
nationally related“ institutions. Such aid, 
it has been asserted, is of doubtful consti- 
tutionality. 

The bill is not intended to deal directly 
with the problem of the principle of sepa- 
ration of church and state nor with the 
constitutionality of any of the enumerated 
acts. It is designed, however, to remove any 
of the existing doubt as to the power of tax- 
payers, citizens, and institutions to obtain 
judicial review of the validity of Federal 
grants or loans under the provisions relating 
to religion in the first amendment. 

Legislative history 

During the course of the 88th Congress, 
the subcommittee received numerous re- 
quests for an investigation of the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds to aid sectarian insti- 
tutions. The subcommittee began prelimi- 
nary research in this area of constitutional 
law at that time. As the subcommittee 
continued its background study, there was 
increased interest and concern by taxpayers 
and nonprofit organizations because of the 
passage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 and the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, both of which authorize 
extensive allocations of Federal funds to 
nonsecular schools. 

When the Senate deliberated the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, Chair- 
man Ervin offered an amendment to that 
act to provide for judicial review of the act, 
to determine whether disbursement under 
that act would be consistent with the first 
amendment to the Constitution. Discussion 
on his amendment elicited concern, ex- 
pressed by Senator Morse and others, that 
such an amendment might jeopardize the 
passage of the Education Act. A similar 
amendment, which he proposed to the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, was passed by the 
Senate in 1963, although later deleted in 
conference. The more recent amendment, 
however, failed to pass the Senate in 1965. 
At that time, Senator Morse showed his will- 
ingness to support an independent judicial 
review bill and subsequently introduced S. 
2097. In introducing S. 2097, Senator Morse 
said that he, the Attorney General of the 
United States and the Solicitor General of 
the United States, drafted the measure, 
Senator Morse pointed out that the bill, 
drafted in 1961, was reworked in 1963. In 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 
6, page 7595, he also said: 

“I took the same position then which I 
take tonight, that if we are going to have a 
judicial review provision in our law, we 
should have it as a separate and independent 
bill. It should cover not only education 
legislation, but also all other Federal pro- 
grams involving Federal grants and loans. I 
am satisfied that the bill would meet all 
the constitutional tests. I am satisfied that 
the bill, if enacted into law, would bring the 
first amendment under a review by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. I would end up by giving 
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us, as we lawyers say, ‘a decision on the 
nose.“ 

In a Memorandum originally submitted in 
1961 by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to Senator Morse as chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Education 
and endorsed again in 1965, the Department 
Stated, with regard to judicial review of Fed- 
eral aid to sectarian institutions: 

“If Congress wishes to make possible a con- 
stitutional test of Federal aid to sectarian 
schools, it might authorize judicial review 
in the context of an actual case or contro- 
versy between the Federal Government and 
an institution seeking some form of assist- 
ance * * *, In the absence of some statu- 
tory provisions, there appears to be no real- 
istic likelihood that Federal legislation rais- 
ing the constitutional issues discussed in this 
memorandum will be resolved by judicial de- 
cision.” 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION TO ENFORCE THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The principle of separation of church and 
state as emanating from the proscriptions 
of the first amendment is not under exam- 
ination in this report. Suffice it to say, that 
in reaching the aproximately 50 decisions 
handed down by the Supreme Court relating 
to the establishment and free exercise clauses 
of the first amendment, and more particular- 
ly in the five or six most recent and signifi- 
cant cases, the Court has agreed to this con- 
clusion: neither a State nor the Federal Gov- 
ernment may pass laws nor levy taxes which 
support religious activities either directly or 
indirectly. [Emphasis added.] 

The reason this legislation was introduced 
was well stated by Prof. Louis L. Jaffe, Byrne 
professor of administrative law, Harvard Law 
School: 

"e + many of the States, and perhaps 
even the Federal Government, are or soon will 
be undertaking expenditures for education 
which allegedly violate constitutional prohi- 
bitions against aid to religious establish- 
ments. The law appears to be that a tax- 
payer suit to test the constitutionality of 
such expenditures by State and locality can 
be brought in some jurisdictions and not in 
others, and—somewhat of a crowning para- 
dox—that the constitutionality of State and 
local expenditures can be adjudicated by the 
Supreme Court but not the constitutionality 
of Federal expenditures,” * 

Senator Ervin, in his opening statement, 
noted that: 

“Many Americans share the conviction 
that the making of grants and loans of tax- 
raised moneys to religious institutions vio- 
lates the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Unfortunately, there is grave doubt 
whether these Americans can obtain a judi- 
cial determination of this question. The 
doubt exists because of the decision of an 
old case, Frothingham v. Mellon, 262 U.S. 447 
1923) * * +, The point in this case most 
relevant to our inquiry is that portion of 
the decision which involves the claim set 
forth by Mrs. Frothingham, an individual 
plaintiff. She sued to enjoin the execution 
of an appropriation of Federal funds for 
grants to the States for maternal benefits. 
The Court held that under existing laws, ap- 
plicable to a plaintiff seeking equitable relief 
in the form of an injunction, she failed to 
make a case in her complaint. 

“In the only portion of the opinion which 
is not obiter dicta, the Court said, at page 
487, that a taxpayer's interest in the moneys 
of the Treasury ‘is shared with millions of 
others; is comparatively minute and inde- 
terminable; the effect upon future taxa- 


4“Constitutionality of Federal Aid to Ed- 
ucation in its Various Aspects,” S. Doc. No. 
29, 87th Cong., 1st sess., p. 27. 

2 Jaffe, Louis L., “Judicial Control of Ad- 
ministrative Action,” pp. 459-460 (1965). 
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tion * * * isso remote * * * that no basis 
is afforded for an appeal to the preventive 
powers of the Court.“ 

This is the obstacle sought to be hurdled 
by S. 2097. 

The question was posed by Prof. Paul A. 
Freund of Harvard Law School, in a state- 
ment submitted to the subcommittee, “[I]s 
the defect in a Federal taxpayer's suit, under 
the Frothingham rule, one of lack of stand- 
ing in the lesser sense, or is it so fundamen- 
tal that article III prevents any change in the 
prevailing Federal rule?“ A major purpose 
of the recent hearings conducted on S. 2097 
was to answer that question; for if it were 
determined that the Frothingham decision 
was grounded on constitutional considera- 
tions, this legislation would be legally im- 
permissible. It is unlikely that this bill 
would be given force and effect by the Su- 
preme Court. Testimony at the hearings and 
the statements submitted to the subcommit- 
tee point out that the Frothingham decision 
was founded on grounds other than purely 
constitutional ones. Indeed, Professor 
Freund answered his own question, 

“The defect in Federal taxpayers’ suits does 
not rise to the level of an article III infringe- 
ment * * * the present situation is not 
beyond repair through provision by Congress 
for a straightforward Federal taxpayer’s 
Süit: > ons ; 

Accordingly, Mr. William J. Butler of the 
New York Bar and counsel for the petitioner 
in Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421 (1962), stated: 

“Of all the interpretations of Frothingham 
v. Mellon that have been offered, it would 
seem to me that the only one that 18 still 
viable is that the Constitution itself does not 
authorize a taxpayer suit to review the con- 
stitutionality of Federal expenditures. How- 
ever, I suggest that it is certain that Congress 
has the right, by appropriate legislation, to 
grant a remedy for violations of the first 
amendment 

Addressing himself to the question of 
whether citizens should be allowed to sue to 
challenge the constitutionality of Federal ex- 
penditures under the first amendment, Prof. 
Leo Pfeffer said, I think the initial question 
should be ‘why not?“ The burden of proof, 
it seems to me, would be upon those who as- 
sert that there should be no such right.“ 
Professor Pfeffer went further. In reference 
to the Frothingham case, he said: 

“It was decided in 1923 at the time when 
judicial attacks upon social welfare legisla- 
tion, child labor laws, maximum hour laws, 
minimum wage laws, and so on, were fre- 
quent. The Court, while it invalidated a 
number of these laws, sought to exercise some 
degree of judicial restraint, And one of the 
means it applied for the exercise of this ju- 
dicial restraint was to assert that a taxpayer, 
suing to invalidate such a law, must show 
that he has suffered some special damage or 
injury not shared by the common public or 
by all taxpayers. This was a decision based 
upon judicial discretion, upon the Court's 
interpretation of judicial policy. It was not 
based upon any constitutional limitation on 
the Court’s power to act * * . 

It has been suggested by various constitu- 
tional authorities, particularly Professors 
Jaffe and Kenneth Culp Davis, that the Su- 
preme Court would even now hear a tax- 
payer's suit challenging a Federal appropria- 
tion which, in the words of the Frothingham 
case, is a matter which admits of the exer- 
cise of the judicial power.” And, in his state- 
ment submitted to the subcommittee, Profes- 
sor Jaffe added, But we know from Everson ® 


* Hearings, 1966. 
Id. 


* Freund, hearings, 1966. 

¢ Hearings, 1966. 

Id. 

Id. 

* Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 
1 (1947). 
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that the questions which would be adjudi- 
cated under the proposed statute, are mat- 
ters which admit of the exercise of the judi- 
cial power.“ In such cases, the Court may 
still refuse to take jurisdiction of such a 
suit not for constitutional reasons but on 
grounds of public policy. In his testimony 
before the subcommittee, Professor Jaffe 
stated, however, that if “Congress mandates 
jurisdiction the Court may well be prepared 
to accept the congressional action as a defini- 
tive expression of a policy favoring the as- 
sumption of jurisdiction.” u 

It is important to remember that the con- 
stitutionality of none of the acts enumerated 
in section 1 has been ascertained by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States nor has 
there been an attempt to challenge them in 
any judicial proceeding. Furthermore, Prof. 
Leo Pfeffer pointed out in his testimony be- 
fore the subcommittee that judicial review is 
available for every aspect of the Bill of 
Rights except the establishment clause of the 
first amendment. He stated: “ * * * ironi- 
cally, even though the first amendment says 
‘Congress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion,’ and does not say 
‘no State shall make a law respecting the es- 
tablishment, the Court accepted jurisdiction 
of a suit against a State law alleged to violate 
that provision of the first amendment.” 12 

In reference to the desirability of filling 
the procedural gap between the first amend- 
ment's guarantees regarding the freedom of 
religion and the enjoyment of that freedom, 
Professor Pfeffer noted that— 

t+ + James Madison, when defending 
the Bill of Rights specifically stated that he 
expected that the courts would make them- 
selves the special guardian of the Bill of 
Rights, which in fact they have done. They 
have done it except for this technical obstacle 
in establishment cases involving Federal ex- 
penditures. * * * And James Madison * * * 
did have that foresight and that intelligence 
to realize that the Bill of Rights without 
judicial enforcement would be what he called 
a parchment barrier.“ 13 

Interpretation of the religion clauses of 
the first amendment has remained fairly con- 
stant throughout its existence. This is ap- 
parent, at least, from an observation of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court and more 
particularly of the Court's repeated references 
to history as they are called upon to interpret 
and apply the first amendment. In spite of 
the precautionary rule adhered to by the 
Court, that no act of legislation will be de- 
clared void unless the act is unconstitutional 
beyond all reasonable doubt, recently, pre- 
sumptions of invalidity have appeared to pre- 
vall against statutes alleged to interfere with 
the freedom of religion. This freedom has 
been said to occupy a preferred position in 
the Constitution,’ 

In this regard, Professor Pfeffer explained: 

Ot all the guarantees of the Bill of 
Rights none is more important, according to 
the thinking and decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, than the first amendment, It 
was no accident that the Bill of Rights 
started with the first amendment, nor that 
the first amendment started with the words, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion.” This, as the Su- 
preme Court pointed out recently, was put 
first in the Bill of Rights because it was first 
in. the minds of the Constitutional 
Fathers.“ 16 

There have been times in the history of the 
United States that the Supreme Court has de- 
clared that certain issues brought before it 


1 Hearings, 1966. 

Id. 

Id. 

43 Id. 

™ See the opinion of Mr. Justice Reed in 
Kovacs v. Cooper, 336 U.S. 77, 88 (1949). 
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were of a political nature and that it would 
not enter this “political thicket.” The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
through its representative spokesman, sug- 
gested that since the President and the Con- 
gress have decided that the legislation to be 
subjected to review by this bill is constitu- 
tional, there was no need nor desirability of 
having the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment lend its approval or disapproval to the 
question. The subcommittee submits, how- 
ever, that the case of Marbury v. Madison, 1 
Cr. 187 (1803), is still good law and appli- 
cable to the problem now confronting the 
Congress. In S. 2097, Congress has not abdi- 
cated its responsibility for determining the 
constitutionality of its actions to the Su- 
preme Court. To the contrary, it carefully 
deliberated upon the constitutional issues 
posed by the acts enumerated in section I of 
the bill. But, “the controversy over them is 
not stilled.”** As Professor Freund sub- 
mitted: 

“The authority of government to aid reli- 
gious groups is an area of dispute that does 
not lend itself to political settlement. In 
fact, it was precisely to keep religious differ- 
ences out of the arena of politics that the 
first amendment was adopted.” “ 

The initial sponsor of this legislation, Sen- 
ator Wax NN Morse, declared in his testimony 
before the subcommittee “I think we will 
greatly strengthen our whole system of three 
coordinate and coequal branches of govern- 
ment if we provide in a broad bill a juris- 
dictional basis for judicial review.”** The 
bill recognizes that the final power to ad- 
judicate controveries arising under the Con- 
stitution rests in the courts rather than the 
Congress. 

ANALYSIS OF PROVISIONS OF AMENDED S. 2097 
Title 

Section I states the title of the bill as: 

“A bill to provide effective procedures for 
the enforcement of the establishment and 
free exercise clauses of the first amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States.” 

Acts subject to review under S. 2097 


The following is an outline of the existing 
laws which may be affected by this act: 

These nine acts include, by application, 
church- related institutions among their 
beneficiaries. The extent of this inclusion 
is not, according to Department officials, ac- 
curately definable. In some cases the acts 
have not been in operation long enough to 
make a determination but the legislative his- 
tory portends broad utilization of such in- 
stitutions in these new Federal education 
programs. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963 (Public Law 88-204), approved Decem- 
ber 16, 1963, authorized— 

(1) Federal matching grants for construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of un- 
dergraduate academic facilities; 

(2) Federal matching grants for the es- 
tablishment of improvement of graduate 
schools or of cooperative graduate centers 
created by two or more higher education in- 
stitutions; and 

(3) Loans to higher education institutions 
for construction, rehabilitation, or improve- 
ment of academic facilities. Funds for this 
program for fiscal year 1965 are as follows: 
Undergraduate academic facilities, $230 mil- 
lion; Graduate facilities, $60 million; Loans 
to higher education institutions, $169 mil- 
lion, 

Amendments to this act are noted below 
under the section entitled “Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965”. 


See Freund, hearings, 1966. 
* Hearings, 1966. 
Id. 
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Title VII of the Public Health Service Act 


The purpose of part A of this act is to assist 
in the construction of facilities for the con- 
duct of research in the sciences relating to 
health by providing grants-in-aid on a 
matching basis to public and nonprofit in- 
stitutions. 

It also established a National Advisory 
Council on Health Research Facilities. 

There is authorization for the appropria- 
tion for fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, and 
a maximum of $50 million for each of the 9 
succeeding years and for fiscal 1967 and the 
2 succeeding fiscal years, an aggregate of not 
to exceed $280 million, for making grants in 
aid for the construction of facilities for re- 
search or research and related purposes, in 
the sciences related to health. 

Part B, added by Public Law 88-129, pro- 
vides for grants for the construction of teach- 
ing facilities for medical, dental, and other 
related personnel. 

Part C authorizes the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to enter into an 
agreement for the establishment and opera- 
tion of a student loan fund with any public 
or other nonprofit school of medicine, oste- 
opathy, dentistry, or optometry which is lo- 
cated in a State and is accredited as provided 
under this act. 

Part D was added by section 101 of Public 
Law 88-164 and is discussed in another sec- 
tion of this outline. 

Part E was added by Public Law 89-290 
which authorizes to be appropriated $20 mil- 
lion for fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, $40 
million for fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
$60 million for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and $80 million for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, for grants under this part 
to assist schools of medicine, dentistry, oste- 
opathy, optometry, and podiatry and to im- 
prove the quality of other educational pro- 


8. 

Part F was also added by Public Law 89- 
290. Under this part the Surgeon General 
is directed to make grants to each public 
or other nonprofit school of medicine, oste- 
opathy, dentistry, optometry, podiatry, or 
pharmacy which is accredited under this act 
for scholarships to be awarded annually by 
such school to students thereof. 


The National Defense Education Act of 1958 


This act authorizes the following Federal 
programs to encourage and assist in the ex- 
pansion and improvement of certain aspects 
of education to meet critical national needs: 

(1) Federal participation in college and 
university student loan funds; 

(2) Grants to States and loans to non- 
profit private schools for purchase of labora- 
tory and other special equipment and im- 
provement of State services to strengthen 
elementary and secondary school instruction 
in science, mathematics, modern foreign 
languages, history, civics, geography, English, 
or reading; 

(3) Fellowships for graduate study; 

(4) Grants to States to strengthen 
guidance counseling and testing in second- 
ary schools; 

(5) Modern foreign language institutes; 

(6) Research and experimentation in more 
effective use of modern communications 
media for educational purposes; 

(7) Grants to States for development of 
area vocational educational programs; and 

(8) Grants to States to improve statistical 
service of State educational agencies. 

For fiscal year 1966, $412,608,000 were ap- 
propriated. 


The Mental Retardation Facilities and Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Construc- 
tion Act of 1963 
This act, Public Law 88-164, approved Oc- 

tober 31, 1963, authorizes the following: (1) 

project grants for the construction of mental 

retardation research centers; (2) project 
grants for the mentally retarded for con- 
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struction of clinical facilities to be associated 
with a college or university; (3) formula 
grants for the construction of community 
facilities for the care of the mentally re- 
tarded; and (4) formula grants for the con- 
struction of public and private nonprofit 
community mental health centers for the 
mentally ill. 

Public Law 89-105 was enacted to assist in 
meeting the cost of the establishment and 
initial operation of community health cen- 
ters and provides grants to pay part of the 
cost of professional and technical personnel 
serving in these centers. 

The total appropriation for this act for 
fiscal year 1966 is $98 million. 


Title II of the Act of September 30, 1960, 
Public Law 874, 81st Congress 
Title II of the act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874) is a portion of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 and is discussed generally in the next 
section. 


The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 


Title I 


The main thrust of this legislation is a 
3-year program of Federal grants to the 
States for allocation to school districts to 
improve the education of children in fam- 
ilies with incomes below $2,000 and other 
children and families receiving aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children. The grants 
are to be used to encourage and support the 
establishment of special programs including 
the construction of school facilities. Under 
this title $1.06 billion is authorized for fiscal 
year 1966. 

Title II 

A 5-year program of grants is authorized 
with $100 million provided for the first year, 
to provide school library resources and other 
instructional materials, including textbooks. 
These materials are available in private 
schools and public schools. 

Title III 

A 5-year program of grants with $100 mil- 
lion authorized for the first year is provided 
to establish supplementary educational 
centers and provide other education services 
not now available to public schools or private 
schools. 

Title IV 

Title IV amends Cooperative Research Act 

and is discussed in the next section. 
Title V 

This title established a 5-year grant pro- 
gram with $25 million earmarked for the first 
year to stimulate and assist States in 
strengthening State educational agencies 
and their role in identifying and meeting 
educational needs. 

Title VI 

Under this title Federal control of educa- 
tional programs, curriculum administration, 
personnel, or selection of textbooks or other 
teaching tools is prohibited. In addition 
title VI specifies that no payments under the 
act may be used for religious worship or in- 
struction. 

The Cooperative Research Act 

This act, Public Law 83-531, was amended 
by Public Law 89-10 and was expanded to 
broaden Federal support of research and de- 
velopment programs aimed at improving the 
quality of education. 

Under this act the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is authorized to make grants to univer- 
sities and colleges and other public or private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations and 
to individuals, for research, surveys, and 
demonstrations in the field of education for 
the dissemination of information derived 
from educational research, Availability for 
these research funds was extended by Public 
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Law 89-10 to private nonuniversity research 
organizations and professional associations. 
A total of $100 million over a 5-year period 
has been budgeted for construction grants 
and $22.5 million for expanded research ac- 
tivities in the first year of operation, 


The Higher Education Act of 1965 (Public 
Law 89-329) 


Title I 


This title provides for grants to strengthen 
resources of colleges and universities to aid 
them in providing community service pro- 
grams, such as continuing education, con- 
sultants, seminars, and research designed to 
assist in the solution of community prob- 
lems. Funds are authorized over 5 fiscal 
years, 1966-70—$25 million for 1966, $50 mil- 
lion each for 1967 and 1968, and such sums 
as may be appropriated for the next 2 years. 


Title II 


Aid to college and university libraries 
through grants for books and supplies, train- 
ing of personnel, and research and demon- 
stration projects are provided for under this 
title—$70 million is authorized to be appro- 
priated in fiscal 1966. 


Title III 


Title III provides for grants to upgrade 
academic standards of developing colleges 
through faculty and student exchanges, visit- 
ing scholars, and joint use of facilities as well 
as a national teaching fellowship program. 
The act authorizes $55 million to be appro- 
priated for fiscal 1966 under this title. In 
the last session of the 89th Congress, $5 mil- 
lion was appropriated. 


TIR IV 


This title of the act creates new student 
assistance programs, including scholarships, 
a subsidized low-interest insured loan pro- 
gram, expanding the work study program, 
and improvements in the NDEA loan pro- 
gram. The 89th Congress appropriated $110 
million for title IV for fiscal 1966, $60 million 
for scholarship grants, $10 million for Fed- 
eral loan insurance, and $40 million for 
strengthening the work study programs. 


Title V 


Commonly referred to as “Improved 
teacher preparation programs,” this title 
creates a National Teachers Corps, graduate 
fellowships to train elementary and secon- 
dary teachers, and grants to improve college 
undergraduate and graduate teacher training 
programs. The 89th Congress appropriated 
$20 million for fellowship programs in fiscal 
1966, but no funds for the National Teachers 
Corps. 

Title VI 

Title VI authorized a 5-year grant program 
to improve undergraduate instruction by 
providing funds for teaching equipment, in- 
cluding closed-circuit television, and for 
minor remodeling of facilities—$35 million 
is authorized for fiscal 1966, $50 million for 
1967, and $60 million for 1968. Also author- 
ized for the purchase of TV equipment and 
for minor remodeling are $2.5 million in 
fiscal 1966 and $10 million anually in 1967 
and 1968. 

Title VII 

This title amends the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963 with a doubling of 
funds authorized for 1966 for construction 
grants. Although authorization for the ex- 
pansion of the higher education facilities 
program is authorized under this title, the 
89th Congress did not approve additional 
funds for this purpose. It did appropriate 
$520 million for grants under the Higher 
Education Facilities Act. 


Economic Opportunity Act—Public Law 
88-452 as Amended by Public Law 


The following is a summary of the rele- 
vant portions of this act. 
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Title I establishes residential conservation 
camps and training centers in rural and ur- 
ban areas to provide work experience and 
training for disadvantaged young men and 
women ages 16 through 21. Provisions are 
also made for the development of programs 
in local communities to provide employment 
and training for young men and women ages 
16 through 21 who live at home: 6412.5 mil- 
lion were appropriated for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965; $700 million for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966; and such sums as Con- 
gress may appropriate for the succeeding 2 
fiscal years. 

Title II authorizes general community ac- 
tion programs and adult basic education pro- 
grams. Both public and private resources 
are to be mobilized to combat poverty 
through community action programs. 
Grants may be made to meet the costs of 
developing programs, for technical assistance, 
for research, training and demonstration, and 
tor special programs aimed at the chronically 
unemployed poor, 

Under this title grants to States may be 
made for the purpose of initiating basic edu- 
cation programs for those 18 years of age 
and over whose inability to read and write 
seriously impairs their ability to get or retain 
employment. 

For fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, $340 
million are appropriated for this title; $850 
million are appropriated for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966. 

Title III established special programs to 
combat poverty in rural areas, including as- 
sistance for migrant and seasonally employed 
agricultural.employees, and authorizes loans 
with 15 years maximum maturity in amounts 
not exceeding $2,500 to low-income families: 
$35 million are appropriated for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965, and $55 million for fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1966, are appropri- 
ated under this title. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
stated that in respect to title II, it has often 
found that church-related institutions are 
the most viable resource in a community for 
perfecting the purposes of this title, In this 
regard Mr. Sargent Shriver stated: 

“Three or four years ago it was practically 
impossible for a Federal agency to give a di- 
rect grant to a religious group. Today we 
have given hundreds without violating the 
principle of separation of church and state.” 

Testimony elicited from agency representa- 
tives indicates that approximately 6 percent 
of the community action programs are op- 
erated or coordinated by church-affiliated 
organizations, 

All these acts pose the problem of the ex- 
tent to which the first amendment proscribes 
church-state interaction. Recent Supreme 
Court cases have engendered serious doubts 
as to the constitutionality of the type of 
public assistance which is offered by these 
acts to denominational institutions. Fur- 
thermore, witnesses asserted that any dis- 
tinction between limited and general aid 
would be specious. Likewise, to achieve 
direct aid, which is undoubtedly unconstitu- 
tional, by categorizing the funds or justifying 
such allocations in the interest of national 
defense or public welfare may also be 
fallacious. 

In reference to the constitutionality of 
certain acts affected by this legislation and 
of his efforts to have them enacted by the 
Senate, Senator Wayne Morse made the fol- 
lowing statement in his testimony before the 
subcommittee: 

I could not speak with finality, no 
one could, until the court rules. I do not 
think that as Senators we ought to be put 
in a position where we have to move in legis- 
latively by the back door. That is the way 
I described it. 

“I said to the Senate, ‘I am asking for this 
through the back door because I cannot 
walk through the front door for a general 
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Federal aid-to-education bill, because I feel 
existing court decisions bar my entrance 
there.’ 

“So what did we do? Let us be frank 
about it. It is not a very nice term but it 
is a frank and accurate description of some 
of our legislation, to say we used what 
amounts to a subterfuge approach on this 
constitutional question. We had no other 
choice. We used the national defense edu- 
cation approach, we used the contract ap- 
proach, we used the categorical approach, 
Why did we use those approaches? Because 
we were afraid, let us be frank about it, that 
we could have been beaten on the constitu- 
tional argument on a general aid bill.” 19 

The basic purpose for this legislation can 
be seen in section 1. It is a twofold pur- 
pose, Primarily, the bill is designed to pro- 
vide a feasible and practical test of the con- 
stitutionality of acts of Congress. As noted 
later in this report, all sections of the Con- 
stitution may be, and generally have been, 
tested or enforced by the courts with one 
exception—the establishment clause of the 
first amendment. Thus, we see a second 
reason for S. 2097—the enumerated acts in 
section 1 of the bill. 

This bill is couched in terms of the pro- 
visions relating to religion” although it is 
the establishment clause of the first amend- 
ment which is the particular right to be en- 
forced. It is understood, however, that both 
the establishment clause and the free exer- 
cise clause can be read together. In fact, 
it is the free exercise of religion that is ulti- 
mately sought to be protected by a proscrip- 
tion against establishment. This interpre- 
tation of the first amendment has been en- 
dorsed on numerous occasions by the Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Justice Goldberg, concur- 
ring in Abington School District v. Schempp, 
374 U.S. 203, 305 (1963), said: 

“These two proscriptions are to be read 
together, and in light of the single end which 
they are designed to serve. The basic pur- 
pose of the religion clause of the first amend- 
ment is to promote and assure the fullest 
possible scope of religious liberty and toler- 
ance for all and to nurture the conditions 
which secure the best hope of attainment of 
that end.” 

The distinction is recognized here because 
the infringement on religious liberty in gen- 
eral occurs, if at all, by virtue of the fact 
that the Federal Government may be ap- 
proaching through various acts the “estab- 
lishment of religion” which is proscribed in 
the establishment clause of the first amend- 
ment, 

The establishment clause is not confined to 
the protection of particular religious exer- 
cises. As Mr. Justice Douglas stated in the 
Abington case, at page 229: 

It also forbids the State to employ its 
facilities or funds in a way that gives any 
church, or all churches, greater strength in 
our society than it would have by relying on 
its members alone.” 

The scope of this bill is focused more 
readily on the establishment clause for two 
additional reasons. All of the legislation 
enumerated in this section involves educa- 
tion in some way and “the most effective way 
to establish any institution is to finance it; 
and this truth is reflected in the appeals by 
church groups for public funds to finance 
their religious schools.” ® [Emphasis added.] 

Mr. Justice Douglas continued— 

“But the institution is an eee 
whole, a living organism, which is 
ened in proselytizing when it is eee 
in any department by contributions from 
other than its own members, 
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» Abington 8 Distriot v. Schempp at 
229, concurring opinion of Justice Douglas 
citing II Stokes, Church and State in the 
U.S. (1950). 
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“Such contributions may not be made by 
the State even in a minor degree without 
violating the establishment clause * * *. 
What may not be done directly may not be 
done indirectly lest the establishment clause 
become a mockery.” 

The Abington case is particularly helpful 
in an understanding of the constitutional 
significance of S. 2097. It explains another 
reason for placing this legislation in the 
framework of the establishment clause. In 
footnote 9 in the opinion of the court, Mr. 
Justice Clark explains [Blut the require- 
ments for standing to challenge State action 
under the establishment clause, unlike those 
relating to the free exercise clause do not in- 
clude proof that particular religious free- 
doms are infringed.” |Emphasis added.] 

Publication of the order of the Federal 
officer approving or disapproving a grant or 
loan under any of the acts enumerated in 
this section shall be a condition precedent 
to the effectuation of such order. Further- 
more, this publication will constitute official 
notice to any party or parties wishing to 
challenge such order as violative of the estab- 
lishment clause of the first amendment to 
the Constitution and the limitation on the 
bringing of an action shall commence on the 
date of such publication. 

Section 2 of the bill is an authorization 
granting standing to “any public or other 
nonprofit agency or institution which is or 
may be prejudiced by the order of the Fed- 
eral officer making a loan or grant under 
the authority of any of the Acts enumerated 
in section 1.” Prejudice occurs to the com- 
plaining party when the making of such 
grant or loan serves to reduce the amount 
of funds available in a given year for a 
grant or loan under any of these acts to such 
complaining agency or institution and when 
such grant or loan is deemed inconsistent 
with the establishment clause of the first 
amendment. The complaining party may 
bring an action for declaratory judgment 
within 60 days after the publication of the 
order of the Federal officer in the Federal 

T. The defendants will be the Fed- 
eral officer and the agency or institution 
whose application has been approved. 

It is understood that no potential bene- 
ficiary of Federal appropriations has a con- 
stitutional right to receive financial benefits 
from the Federal Government. Nevertheless, 
a potential nondenominational beneficiary 
has an interest in these appropriations be- 
cause but for the allegedly unconstitutional 
aid to church-related institutions the plain- 
tiff institution would have received Federal 
aid for its own needs. It would, therefore, 
be prejudiced to such an extent that equita- 
ble relief should be made available. Addi- 
tionally, the injury is direct“ enough to 
support standing. 

Section 3(a) authorizes corporate and in- 
dividual taxpayers to bring an action for 
declaratory judgment against the Federal offi- 
cer making a grant or loan under any of the 
acts enumerated in section 1. The action 
shall be based on allegations that such grant 
or loan is inconsistent with the establish- 
ment clause of the first amendment of the 
Constitution. In order to maintain an ac- 
tion under this section a plaintiff need only 
show that it has paid any part of such in- 
come tax imposed upon its taxable income 
under section 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 for the last preceding calendar or 
taxable year. A 60-day limitation on the 
bringing of an action is also provided in this 
section. This subsection also provides that 
“[N]o additional showing of direct or indi- 
rect financial or other injury, actual or 
prospective, on the part of the plaintiff shall 
be required for the maintenance of any such 
action.” 

The type of action contemplated here is, 
of course, couched in terms of the first 
amendment and is essentially different from 
that in the Frothingham case. Professor 
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Freund, in a statement submitted to the 
subcommittee, states that this action 

“+ * + does not rest on a quantitative 
comparison of the financial stake of various 
classes of taxpayers. The object of the 
challenge in that case (Frothingham v. Mel- 
lon) was an expenditure asserted not to fall 
within the national power to tax and spend 
for the general welfare but to fall within 
the realm of State authority.” = 

The following additional statement by 
Professor Freund is of critical importance 
to an understanding of this legislation. 

“Under this bill, however, the litigation 
would be brought to vindicate rights secured 
by the first amendment, a right to be free of 
a Federal religious establishment, a right 
closely allied to the right of free exercise of 
religion and one that traditionally took the 
form of freedom from enforced contribution 
to support religious activities. In this view, 
the quantum of the financial stake is not 
central to the right; any such use of a citi- 
zen's tax payments would constitute the 
heart of the offense to his autonomy in the 
religious sphere.” “ 

Subsection (b) represents the addition of 
a new class of plaintiffs under this act, sug- 
gested for inclusion by numerous witnesses 
at the hearings. Here, all citizens are afforded 
identical relief to that of the taxpayer in 
subsection (a). The right which is sought 
to be protected is not one of monetary con- 
cern at all but is one of citizenship under 
the first amendment. The challenge is to 
an expenditure which allegedly constitutes a 
forbidden law respecting the establishment 
of religion. The plaintiff sues not only for 
himself but also in behalf of all other citizens 
to vindicate the public interest in the obser- 
vance of the provisions relating to religion in 
the first amendment. 

William J. Butler, testifying before the 
subcommittee, asserted that “Congress has 
the right, duty, and power to provide a pro- 
cedure whereby citizens of the United States 
may control the unlawful acts of public of- 
ficials through the courts * * *. It is his 
interest as a citizen of the United States that 
would motivate him to initiate a lawsuit un- 
der this act.”* The actions of the public 
officials which are challenged as being un- 
lawful under this bill are those which are un- 
lawful only because the acts authorizing 
their action may be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Butler also noted— 

“Moreover, over a period of a substantial 
number of years and in a number of lead- 
ing cases, apparently because of the im- 
portance of the first clause of the first 
amendment, the U.S. Supreme Court has 
recognized standing to sue where there is no 
financial basis at all. Thus, in Everson, Mc- 
Collum, Zorach, Engel, Murray, and Schempp, 
the Court has recognized parenthood of a 
child in the school affected as sufficient basis 
for standing to sue. Everson v. Board of 
Education, 330 U.S. 1 (1947); McCollum v. 
Board of Education, 333 U.S. 203 (1948); 
Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306 (1952); Engel 
v. Vitale, supra; School District of Abington 
Township, Pa. v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203 
(1963) .”" = 

Finally, Prof. Louis Jaffe concluded that— 

“It seems to me clear that the procedural 
conditions relevant to case or controversy do 
not differ in the slightest as between a State 
and a Federal taxpayer suit. In both cases 
there is a plaintiff prepared to carry the 
burden of persuasion and a defendant ready 
to defend. There is little risk that the Court 
will not be adequately briefed. 

“A citizen or taxpayer sufficiently con- 
cerned to bring a Mwsuit in which he does 
not have a monetary concern is for that very 
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reason likely to take seriously the presenta- 
tion of the lawsuit. The judgment will be 
definitive; it will determine either that the 
defendant does or does not have a duty to 
enforce the law in question. There need be 
nothing contingent or speculative about the 
question to be decided and if there is, juris- 
diction can be refused on that ground.“ = 

Finally, it should be noted that Congress 
has in the past authorized defined classes of 
persons to seek review of administrative or- 
ders where they qualify as “aggrieved per- 
sons.“ The most common form of relief has 
been obtained through an injunction or ac- 
tion for declaratory judgment. Typically, 
Federal courts have recognized standing in 
consumers, licensees, and television viewers. 
In Associated Industries v. Ickes, 134 F. 2d 
694 (1943), the Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, held that an association of industrial 
firms, including consumers, had standing to 
review an order by the Secretary of the In- 
terior purporting to increase the minimum 
price of coal. After reviewing a series of cases 
dealing with standing to challenge official 
action, Judge Frank declared: 

“While Congress can constitutionally au- 
thorize no one, in the absence of an actual 
justiciable controversy, to bring a suit for 
the judicial determination either of the con- 
stitutionality of a statute or the scope of 
powers conferred by a statute upon Govern- 
ment officers, it can constitutionally au- 
thorize one of its own officials, such as the 
Attorney General to bring a proceeding to 
prevent another official from acting in viola- 
tion of his statutory powers; for then an 
actual controversy exists, and the Attorney 
General can properly be vested with author- 
ity in such a controversy, to vindicate the 
interest of the public or the Government. 
Instead of designating the Attorney General, 
or some public officer, to bring such proceed- 
ings, Congress can constitutionally enact a 
statute conferring on any nonofficial person, 
or on a designated group of nonofficial per- 
sons, authority to bring a suit to prevent 
action by an officer in violation of his statu- 
tory powers; for then, in like manner, there 
is an actual controversy, and there is noth- 
ing constitutionally prohibiting Congress 
from empowering any person, official or not, 
to institute a proceeding involving such a 
controversy, even if the sole purpose is to 
vindicate the public interest. Such persons, 
so authorized, are, so to speak, private attor- 
ney generals.” 135 F. 2d at 704. 

Prof. Kenneth Culp Davis in his “Admin- 
istrative Law Treatise,” volume 3, section 
22.05, points out that “the basic idea of the 
private attorney general who can sue to vin- 
dicate the public interest is a very old one.” 
The action by citizens under subsection (b) 
may be brought in behalf of the individual 
plaintiff and all others in similar circum- 
stances. This principle has never been re- 
pudiated by any Federal court and thus af- 
fords an additional ground on which a plain- 
tiff may base his claim. 

Section 4 authorizes any public or other 
nonprofit institution or agency to bring a 
civil action to review the final decision of a 
Federal officer which denies a loan or grant 
applied for under any act enumerated in 
section 1. The denial must have been on 
the ground that such grant or loan would be 
inconsistent with the establishment clause of 
the first amendment to the Constitution. 
The challenge to such denial must be insti- 
tuted within 60 days after the order of dis- 
approval appears in the Federal Register. 

Section 5 contains the procedural and jur- 
isdictional provisions for the operation of 
this proposed act. All actions would be 
brought in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia which 
would have jurisdiction without regard to 
the amount in controversy. The District of 
Columbia is the obvious jurisdiction since 
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the defendant in all three types of actions 
under this act includes the Federal officer 
issuing the order which is to be challenged, 
and, with the exception of section 2 actions, 
the Federal officer is the only defendant. 

Much concern was expressed during the 
course of the hearings over the possibility of 
increasing the workload of the Federal courts 
if this bill were enacted in its original form. 
The amended version of section 5 provides 
that in the event two or more civil actions 
are brought under the provisions of this Act 
challenging the constitutional validity of the 
same loan or grant, such court may consoli- 
date such civil actions for the purpose of 
trial and judgment.” It is felt that this 
addition to section 5 will eliminate many of 
the objections regarding the multiplicity of 
suits. Furthermore, since jurisdiction is lim- 
ited to the District of Columbia, there is a 
geographical barrier to the prosecution of 
frivolous suits. It should be noted also that 
litigation such as that contemplated by this 
act will be a substantial financial undertak- 
ing and must be undertaken within 60 days 
after publication of the order approving or 
disapproving the grant or loan. 

The provision in section 5 which calls for 
expediting review and appeal should guar- 
antee speedy and orderly processing of cases 
under this act. 

The remaining portions of subsection (a) 
of section 5 include the following: 

“All process, including subpenas, issued by 
the district court of the United States for 
any such district may be served in any other 
district. In any action under this Act the 
court shall have authority to determine all 
matters of fact or law appropriate to a de- 
cision of the case. No costs shall be assessed 
against the United States in any proceeding 
under this Act. In all litigation under this 
Act, the Federal officer shall be represented 
by the Attorney General.” 

Subsection (b) of section 5 provides “the 
judgment of the district court shall be sub- 
ject to review as provided in sections 1252, 
1253, 1254, and 1291 of title 28 of the United 
States Code” which read as follows: 

“§ 1252, Direct appeals from decisions in- 
validating Acts of Congress. 

“Any party may appeal to the Supreme 
Court from an interlocutory or final judg- 
ment decree or order of any court of the 
United States, the United States District 
Court for the District of the Canal Zone, the 
District Court of Guam and the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands and any court of 
record of Puerto Rico, holding an Act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional in any civil action, 
suit, or proceeding to which the United States 
or any of its agencies, or any officer or em- 
ployee thereof, as such officer or employee, is 
a y. 

“A party who has received notice of appeal 
under this section shall take any subsequent 
appeal or cross appeal to the Supreme Court. 
All appeals or cross appeals taken to other 
courts prior to such notice shall be treated as 
taken directly to the Supreme Court. 

“§ 1263. Direct appeals from decisions of 

three-judge courts. 

“Except as otherwise provided by law, any 
party may appeal to the Supreme Court from 
an order granting or denying after notice and 
hearing, an interlocutory or permanent in- 
junction in any civil action, suit or proceed- 
ing required by any Act of Congress to be 
heard and determined by a district court of 
three judges. 

1254. Courts of appeals; certiorari; appeal; 
certified questions. 

“Cases in the courts of appeals may be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court by the follow- 
ing methods: 

“(1) By writ of certiorari granted upon the 
petition of any party to any civil or criminal 
2 before or after rendition of judgment or 

ecree; 
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“(2) By appeal by a party relying on a 
State statute held by a court of appeals to 
be invalid as repugnant to the Constitution, 
treaties or laws of the United States, but such 
appeal shall preclude review by writ of cer- 
tiorari at the instance of such appellant, and 
the review on appeal shall be restricted to the 
Federal questions presented; 

“(3) By certification at any time by a 
court of appeals of any question of law in 
any civil or criminal case as to which in- 
structions are desired, and upon such certi- 
fication the Supreme Court may give binding 
instructions or require the entire record to be 
sent up for decision of the entire matter in 
controversy. 


“§ 1291. Final decisions of district courts. 

“The courts of appeals shall have jurisdic- 
tion of appeals from all final decisions of the 
district courts of the United States, District 
Court for the District of the Canal Zone, the 
District Court of Guam, and the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, except where a 
direct review may be had in the Supreme 
Court.” 

Section 6(a) originally provided that— 

“After receipt of notice of the agency or in- 
stitution of an action under this Act, the 
Federal officer shall, pending final determina- 
tion of such action, make no payment on a 
grant or loan pursuant to the order which 
is claimed to be invalid in such action.” 

By far the most vociferous objections to 
S. 2097 generally were focused on section 
6(a). Accordingly, those witnesses agreeing 
with the purpose of this legislation were also 
concerned with the impact this section may 
have on a number of pr administered 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. Indeed, the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare expressed fears that a 
major part of the programs Congress has 
authorized by the acts in question would be 
brought to a halt. “ Another objection 
expressed by the Department to this legisla- 
tion was “that it would cast a cloud upon all 
the programs involved. *” 

These results were not intended by the 
sponsors of S. 2097, nor would they be a nec- 
essary consequence of its enactment, Never- 
theless, section 6(a) has been deleted in its 
entirety and a new subsection has been in- 
serted in lieu thereof. To avoid interrupting 
important education and welfare programs 
already in operation, none of these programs 
will be subject to attack through the proce- 
dures provided by this legislation, Further- 
more, a grant or loan once perfected may not 
be refunded under the provisions of this bill. 
The intent is to bring under review those 
orders authorizing a grant or loan under any 
of the acts enumerated in section 1 which 
occur after enactment of this bill. To pro- 
vide otherwise would be to create grave and 
obvious hardships. Thus, it is anticipated 
that refunding shall only occur in those in- 
stances wherein a specific order, effected by 
this act, is successfully challenged as being 
inconsistent with the establishment clause 
of the first amendment. 

A related objection to the bill particularly 
aimed at section 6(a) concerns the possibil- 
ity of a multitude of lawsuits which may im- 
pede the administration’s program for health, 
education, and welfare. This objection is not, 
however, supported by the evidence. In the 
recent case of Office of Communication of 
the United Church of Christ v. F.C.C., 359 
F. 2d 994 (C. A. D.C. Cir. 1966), the Court met 
these fears in the following manner: 


“The fears of regulatory agencies that their 
processes will be inundated by expansion of 
standing criteria are rarely borne out. Al- 
ways a restraining factor is the expense of 
participation in the administrative process, 
an economic reality which will operate to 
limit the number of those who will seek 
participation; legal and related expenses of 
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administrative proceedings are such that even 
those with large economic interests find the 
costs burdensome.” 

The bill is amended, therefore, to insure 
that no Federal programs will be suspended 
until a final judgment by the court declaring 
the particular grant or loan to be unconsti- 
tutional. The court, however, may in its 
discretion, grant an interlocutory injunction 
enjoining the payment of a grant or loan 
which is claimed to be invalid in an action 
under this act. 

The amended subsection reads as follows: 

(a) An interlocutory injunction enjoin- 
ing the payment of a grant or loan, or any 
portion thereof, made pursuant to the order 
which is claimed to be invalid in an action 
under this Act may be granted by the court 
at any stage of the proceedings authorized 
by this Act.” 

It should be remembered that actions aris- 
ing under this proposed legislation would be 
heard by a three-judge Federal court: 28 
U.S.C. 2282 provides: 

“An interlocutory or permanent injunction 
restraining the enforcement, operation or ez- 
ecution of any Act of Congress for repug- 
nance to the Constitution of the United 
States shall not be granted by any district 
court or judge thereof unless the application 
therefor is heard and determined by a dis- 
trict court of three judges under section 
2284 of this title.” [Emphasis added.] 

The main thrust of the bill is, of course, 
section 6 subsection (b) which is left intact 
in the amended version. Upon a final de- 
termination by the court that the order of 
the Federal officer which is challenged is 
invalid, the agency or institution receiving 
the grant or loan shall refund the unex- 
pended portion of the same, In the case of a 
loan it shall be repaid with accrued interest 
at the rate fixed therefor. Deferred payment 
is permitted for a reasonable length of time. 

Subsection (c) has been deleted entirely. 
Any refunding after final judgment would 
be applied to the current appropriation from 
which it was paid and may be reallotted in 
accordance with existing law. Typically, in 
most of the programs which may be affected 
by this act there is a standard reallotment 
provision in each act, An example is section 
203(c) in the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. It reads in part— 

“(c) The portion of any State’s allotment 
+ + + fora fiscal year which the Director de- 
termines will not be required for such fiscal 
year for carrying out this part shall be avail- 
able for reallotment from time to time, on 
such dates during such year as the Director 
may fix, to other States in proportion to their 
original allotments for such year, but with 
such proportionate amount for any of such 
other States being reduced to the extent it 
exceeds the sum which the Director estimates 
such State needs and will be able to use for 
such year for carrying out this part; and the 
total of such reductions shall be similarly 
reallotted among the States whose propor- 
tionate amounts are not so reduced. Any 
amount reallotted to a State under this sub- 
section during a year shall be deemed part of 
its allotment * .“ 

Section 7 is a standard separability pro- 
vision. 

The committee feels it is likely there will 
be only a few and important cases arising 
under this bill, most of which will be spon- 
sored by organizations representing the views 
of large numbers of citizens or taxpayers. 
The committee is also mindful of the state- 
ments and attitudes of the Supreme Court 
in this respect and toward litigation in 
general. 

The Supreme Court in N. A. A. C. P. v. Button 
stated as follows: 

under the conditions of modern 
government, litigation may well be the sole 
practicable avenue open to a minority to pe- 
tition for redress of grievances * * *. For 
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such a group, association for litigation may 
be the most effective form of political asso- 
ciation.” = 

Mr. Justice Harlan further elaborated: 

“Freedom of expression embraces more 
than the right of an individual to speak his 
mind. It includes also his right to join with 
his fellows in an effort to make that advo- 
cacy effective * * * so it must include the 
right to join together for the purposes of 
obtaining judicial redress. We have passed 
the point where litigation is regarded as an 
evil that must be avoided if some accom- 
modation short of a lawsuit can possibly be 
worked out. Litigation is often the desirable 
and orderly way of resolving disputes of 
broad public significance, and of obtaining 
vindication of fundamental rights.” * 

This legislation is a partial answer to the 
demanding question of Justice Douglas: 

“What are courts for, if not for removing 
clouds on title, as well as adjudicating the 
rights of those against whom the law is 
aimed, though not immediately applied?” * 
[Emphasis added.] 

The subcommittee conducted extensive 
hearings on this legislation in this Congress. 
On July 13, 1966, the subcommittee reported 
S. 2097 to the full Committee. 

The Committee has concluded that this 
legislation is meritorious, and having consid- 
ered the same, reports favorably thereon 
with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, and recommends that it be consid- 
ered favorably. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italics, 
existing. law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 

That this Act may be cited as “An Act to 
enforce the first amendment to the 
Constitution.” 

Section 1. The approval or disapproval of 
an application of any public or other non- 
profit agency or institution for a loan or 
grant under— 

(1) the Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963, 

(2) title VII of the Public Health Service 


Act, 

(3) the National Defense Education Act of 

(4) the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963, 

(5) title II of the Act of September 30, 
1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), 

(6) the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
eation Act of 1965, 

(7) the Cooperative Research Act, 

(8) the Higher Education Act of 1965, or 

(9) the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
shall be effected by an order of the Federal 
oficer making such grant or loan which 
shall be conclusive except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act. Notice of such order shall 
be published in the Federal Register and shall 
contain such information as the Federal 
officer issuing the order deems necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 2. Any public or other nonprofit 
agency or institution which is or may be prej- 
udiced by the order of the Federal officer 
making a loan or grant under the authority 
of any of the Acts enumerated in section 1, 
in a particular year to another such agency 
or institution, by virtue of the fact that the 


* N. A. A. OC. P. v. Button, 371 US. 415, pp. 
430, 331, 337 (1963). 

= Ibid 371 U.S. 452. 

* Public Affairs Associates, Inc. v. Rickover, 
369 U.S. 111, 116 (1966). See testimony of 
Franklin C. Salisbury, hearings, 1966. 
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making of such loan or grant serves to reduce 
the amount of funds available for loans or 
grants in such year to the agency or institu- 
tion which is or may be prejudiced, and 
which deems a loan or grant to be inconsist- 
ent with the provisions relating to religion 
in the first amendment to the Constitution, 
may bring a civil action in the nature of an 
action for a declaratory judgment. Defend- 
ants in such action shall be the Federal of- 
ficer and the agency or institution whose ap- 
plication has been approved. Such an action 
may be brought no later than sizty days 
after the publication of the order of the 
Federal officer in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 3. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States upon whose taxable income there was 
imposed an income tar under section 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for the 
last preceding calendar or taxable year and 
who has paid any part of such income tar 
and who deems a loan or grant made under 
any of the Acts enumerated in section 1 to 
be inconsistent with the provisions relating 
to religion in the first amendment to the 
Constitution, may bring a civil action in the 
nature of an action for a declaratory judg- 
ment against the Federal officer making such 
a loan or grant. No additional showing of 
direct or indirect financial or other injury, 
actual or prospective, on the part of the 
plaintif shall be required for the mainte- 
nance of any such action. Such an action 
may be brought no later than sixty days 
ajter the publication of the order of the 
Federal officer in the Federal Register with 
respect to such loan or grant. In suing un- 
der this subsection, the plaintif may sue 
either on behalf of himself or on behalf of 
all other taxpayers similarly situated. 

(b) Any citizen of the United States who 
deems a loan or grant made under any of the 
Acts enumerated in section 1 to be inconsist- 
ent with the provisions relating to religion 
in the first amendment to the Constitution 
may bring a civil action in the nature of an 
action for a declaratory judgment against the 
Federal officer making such a loan or grant. 
Such an action may be brought no later than 
stzty days after the publication of the order 
of the Federal officer in the Federal Register 
with respect to such loan or grant. In suing 
under this subsection, the plaintif sues not 
only jor himself but also in behalf of all 
other citizens to vindicate the public interest 
in the observance of the provisions of the 
first amendment relating to religion. 

(c) For the purpose of this section the 
term “citizen” shall include a corporation. 

Sec, 4. Any public or other nonprofit insti- 
tution or agency whose application for a loan 
or grant under any of the Acts enumerated 
in section 1 of this Act has been denied by 
the Federal officer having appropriate auth- 
ority on the ground that such loan or grant 
would be inconsistent with the provisions re- 
lating to religion in the first amendment to 
the Constitution may bring an action to re- 
view the final decision of such Federal officer 
within sixty days after such loan or grant 
has been denied. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any action under this Act shall 
be brought in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
and such court shall have jurisdiction with- 
out regard to the amount in controversy. In 
the event two or more civil actions are 
brought under the provisions of this Act 
challenging the constitutional validity of 
the same loan or grant, such court may con- 
solidate such civil actions for the purpose 
of trial and judgment. Any action under 
this Act pending before the district court or 
court of appeals for hearing, determination, 
or review shall be heard, determined, or 
reviewed at the earliest practicable time and 
shall be expedited in every practicable man- 
ner. All process, including subpenas, issued 
by the district court of the United States 
for any such district may be served in any 
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other district. In any action under this Act 
the court shall have authority to determine 
all matters of fact or law appropriate to a 
decision of the case. No costs shall be as- 
sessed against the United States in any pro- 
ceeding under this Act. In all litigation un- 
der this Act, the Federal officer shall be 
represented by the Attorney General. 

(b) The judgment of the district court 
shall be subject to review as provided in 
sections 1252, 1253, 1254, and 1291 of title 28 
of the United States code. 

Sec. 6. (a) An interlocutory injunction en- 
joining the payment of a grant or loan, or 
any portion thereof, made pursuant to the 
order which is claimed to be invalid in an 
action under this Act may be granted by the 
court at any stage of the proceedings author- 
ized by this Act. 

(b) When and if any judgment becomes 
final that declares invalid an order of the 
Federal officer under this Act, the agency or 
institution receiving the grant made by the 
Federal officer pursuant to such order shall 
refund the unexpended portion of the same, 
and if a loan has been made pursuant to 
such order it shall be refunded with accrued 
interest at the rate fixed therefor, for credit 
to the appropriation from which it was paid. 
The Fedeal officer may in his discretion per- 
mit deferment for a reasonable time of re- 
payment of the grant or loan including in- 
terest thereon. 

Sec. 7. If any provision of any Act referred 
to in the first section, or the application of 
such to any person or circumstance, 
shall be held invalid under this Act, the re- 
mainder of such Act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
provide effective procedures for the enforce- 
ment of the establishment and free exercise 
clauses of the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution.” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I oppose 
the pending bill, and I shall state the 
reasons for my opposition. I do not 
know to what extent there is opposition 
elsewhere in the Senate. However, it 
would appear that the opposition is not 
too great, and I can understand why. 

First, I shall state the grounds for my 
opposition. I oppose this measure be- 
cause it comes at a time when it is un- 
necessary in order to accomplish its 
purpose; and, in addition, when the pro- 
liferation of suits which would result 
from enacting it would inhibit activities 
which could otherwise reasonably be 
tested, thereby unnecessarily encumber- 
ing those activities and the institutions 
that carry themon. Those are the bases 
for my opposition. 

The proposed legislation has a very 
long history. Such proposals have re- 
curred almost continuously as Congress 
has enacted new Federal programs 
which have involved Federal aid to some 
form of church-related institution. 
Throughout my speech, when I use the 
word “church,” it is intended to include 
all religious institutions—Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish. 

Mr. President, such efforts were most 
signally marked when we moved into the 
field of Federal aid to education, because 
that is where it was really a hot issue as 
to whether we should give Federal aid— 
in any form, for any reason—to the tre- 
mendous network of parochial school 
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children—again Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish—throughout the country, 
who in many areas constitute a major 
part of the school population. In the 
city of New York, for example, about 
one-third of the elementary and second- 
ary school population attends some form 
of church-related school of the cate- 
gories I have mentioned, or private 
school; and most of the schools involved 
are church related. 

So this became a real issue, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and the reason that it involved 
enormous opposition is that this bill as 
first presented had very serious adverse 
effects upon all these programs. It called 
for an automatic stay on the suit of any 
taxpayer, whether that person had a di- 
rect interest because he was trying to 
obtain a grant which would be dimin- 
ished if there were more participants 
than would be the case if the grants re- 
lated only to public institutions, or was 
merely a taxpayer, individual or corpor- 
ate, who decided that he wished to chal- 
lenge the giving of the grant on the 
ground that it contributed to an estab- 
lishment of religion. 

Certainly to have stayed every grant 
in that way—which was the original 
proposition put forward by the author 
of the bill—would have been most unjust 
and very damaging to all the programs; 
and there was great opposition at the 
time. Understandably there was no 
scarcity of opposition under such circum- 
stances, and the proposed bill never got 
anywhere. 

So the author of the bill gradually 
whittled it down until it is before the 
Senate today in a relatively innocuous 
form, but a form which nonetheless will 
result in a tremendous proliferation of 
litigation. Though the litigation, es- 
sentially, must be filed in the District of 
Columbia, it may be filed as against any 
and every grant made by the Federal 
Government under the enumerated acts 
the only limitation being that it costs a 
little something to start a suit—although 
that does not seem to inhibit many 
people from starting suits. It is an ab- 
solutely wide open invitation for a pro- 
liferation of this type of litigation. As 
stated at page 16 of the report: 

Section 3(a) authorizes corporate and in- 
dividual taxpayers to bring an action for de- 
claratory judgment against the Federal offi- 
cer making a grant or loan under any of the 
acts enumerated in section 1, 


Those, again, are the nine acts to 
which the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin] properly referred, and in- 
clude the broadest and most importantly 
financed—aside from the highway pro- 
gram—Federal programs which could in- 
volve institutions which have some 
church relation: higher education; cer- 
tain aspects of health research; the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act—including 
the student loan and other provisions; 
the Mental Retardation and Community 
Health Centers Act; the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act—a landmark 
act on the part of the United States; the 
Cooperative Research Act; the Higher 
Education Act; and the antipoverty pro- 
gram, with its enormous range of grants 
to all kinds of institutions, large and 
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small, all over the country—many of 
them so small that the mere institution 
of a suit, dealing with some modest grant 
from the Antipoverty Administration, 
would be a calamity to the particular 
institution. 

So, Mr. President, the first question 
that we must answer is whether the 
enactment of the bill would untowardly 
proliferate litigation. In my opinion, 
that question must clearly be answered 
in the affirmative. It would involve an 
enormous number of suits, many of them 
of a strictly harassing character. Any 
taxpayer, no matter who he may be, 
without the remotest interest except that 
peripheral interest that he pays taxes to 
the United States, could start litigation 
in the District of Columbia to test any 
one of these grants or loans. 

The second point, Mr. President, which 
to me is critically important, is whether 
such legislation is necessary. Often we 
have to endure necessary things. It is 
like the experience of the Senators from 
the South, who often have complained 
about such activity in connection with 
civil rights legislation. We have always 
answered that in the aid of the higher 
justice, such things have to be endured. 
If it is necessary, so be it. 

But in my judgment, Mr. President, 
it is not necessary in this case, for this 
reason: The courts have now made it 
clear that suits from State courts have 
a hard, fast track to the U.S. Supreme 
Court, where the constitutionality may 
be tested. The Supreme Court does not 
necessarily have to take the case, but 
denial of certiorari is in itself an indi- 
cation of the court’s attitude as to the 
validity of a particular case. 

Only last month, the Maryland Court 
of Appeals decided the case of the Horace 
Mann League against Board of Public 
Works of Maryland, holding that a State 
program of grants to church-related col- 
leges was violative of the Federal Con- 
stitution. Attorneys for the defendants 
have advised my office that they will file 
a petition for certiorari with the Su- 
preme Court next month, 

In all probability, the Court will, at its 
next term, have an opportunity to de- 
cide the entire first amendment question. 
In addition, undoubtedly if the Court 
refuses to grant certiorari in the Horace 
Mann case, it may want to explore this 
question on some other occasion, again 
on appeal from a State court. 

I point out that there was no problem 
in getting the so-called prayer cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court. They were 
cases which came from the State courts. 
The Horace Mann League against Board 
of Public Works case is an indication of 
another area into which the Federal 
courts can reach in order to develop the 
question of constitutionality. 

In my judgment, the balance of con- 
venience or the balance of public interest 
weighs in favor of not having the prolif- 
eration of suits which the proposed sta- 
tute, if it becomes law, will engender on 
the question of whether to extend this 
right even more broadly than it is now 
available, as against the fact that the 
Supreme Court has been able to reach 
major decisions in the cases involving 
these questions largely on appeals from 
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State courts, and it seems to be in a po- 
sition to continue to do so. 

A provision in section 2 of the bill 
states that any public or nonprofit agen- 
cy or institution which is or may be 
prejudiced by the order of the Federal 
officer making the loan or grant under 
authority of any of the acts enumerated 
in the section has the right to sue. That 
is perfectly sound. If an amount which 
an institution might otherwise receive is 
reduced by virtue of the fact that some 
other unconstitutional loan or grant is 
being made, the damaged institution has 
the status to sue. However, it is my 
strong view that it has the status to sue 
now, certainly in cases coming from the 
State courts, where the status to sue is 
premised exactly on this provision. 

This bill would make possible an open- 
sesame field day to take advantage of 
every amendment to sue, to harass, and 
to disturb programs which, if there is 
any serious problem about their con- 
stitutionality, will be tested generically 
in that regard on appeal from State 
courts, courts which have not had any 
major problem in reaching these cases 
and testing these issues on account of 
the disqualifications of the parties / the 
suit. 

For these reasons, and because I con- 
sider the bill unnecessary and only a way 
of bedeviling all these programs in a 
kind of an open season for shooting at 
them, I oppose the measure and shall 
vote against it, whatever the ultimate 
vote may be. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish I 
could claim credit for all of the provi- 
sions of the bill, because I think it is a 
most meritorious bill and it is a bill 
which would give the taxpayers the right 
of enforcing one of the most precious 
civil rights that taxpayers have. 

As the late Justice Robert H. Jackson 
noted in his dissenting opinion in the 
Everson case, every American taxpayer 
has a constitutional right not to be taxed 
for a violation of the first amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Certainly the taxpayers have a pecu- 
liar interest in not being taxed for the 
support of the propagation of any reli- 
gious doctrine which they disbelieve. 

Thomas Jefferson said that laws of 
that kind were both sinful and tyran- 
nical. This bill gives taxpayers the right 
to bring a suit not for a nefarious pur- 
pose, but for the sacred purpose of deter- 
mining whether a particular grant or 
loan violates the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The bill recognizes every citizen’s right 
to be interested in the observance of 
constitutional principles. The bill takes 
that into account and provides that a 
citizen may sue in behalf of himself or 
other citizens to vindicate the observance 
2 the first amendment to the Constitu- 

on. 

Finally, it authorizes applicants for 
grants and loans to bring similar suits 
under the provisions of the act. 

I wish I could claim credit for all of 
the provisions of the bill, but the bill was 
drawn by the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], who has undoubtedly done more 
for the cause of education and has in- 
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duced Congress to pass more laws to 
promote the cause of education than has 
any other Senator. 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon will recall, when my 
amendment was originally proposed, to 
provide a judicial review of grants and 
loans under the Higher Education Facil- 
ities Act, he took the position that we 
ought to have independent legislation 
in this area. He suggested that it ought 
not be incorporated in that act. He 
also advanced the additional reason that 
it ought not be incorporated in that 
act because it might jeopardize the pas- 
sage of that act. 

At that time, the Senator from Oregon 
said he would support independent legis- 
lation. The bill which is presently be- 
fore the Senate is essentially his bill. 

I have cosponsored this bill along with 
Senators CLARK, YARBOROUGH, SMATHERS, 
Cooper, and Fonc. Some of the present 
sponsors voted again: my original 
amendment because they shared the 
views of the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon that there should be general leg- 
islation on the subject rather than legis- 
lation which was restricted to granting 
judicial review in respect to only a single 
piece of legislation. 

I take issue with my good friend, the 
Senator from New York, in his position 
that the passage of this bill would pro- 
voke many vexacious lawsuits. Lawsuits 
cost a great deal of money. Lawyers do 
not work for nothing. In addition to 
legal fees, other expenses are involved 
in procuring evidence and producing wit- 
nesses at the trial. 

The substitute bill would make it im- 
possible for many vexatious suits con- 
cerning a single grant or loan to occur. 
It provides that all suits must be brought 
in the District Court of the District of 
Columbia, and that when two or more 
suits are brought to contest the con- 
stitutionality, under the first amend- 
ment, of a particular grant or loan, those 
suits may be consolidated by the court 
for the purpose of trial. 

The bill does not work a grave hard- 
ship on beneficiaries of a Federal loan 
or a grant. This is true because there 
is no automatic denial of the loan or 
grant. Even though suit is brought, the 
loan or grant can be made and will be 
made, unless, in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion, the court in which a suit con- 
testing its validity is brought issues an 
interlocutory injunction. 

The bill protects those institutions 
which procure a grant or loan and ex- 
pend that grant or loan, or portions of 
that grant or loan, before an adjudica- 
tion is made that it is unconstitu- 
tional. It provides that they would only 
be liable to refund the unexpended por- 
tion of a grant. Of course, they are al- 
ready obligated to repay loans. The bill 
provides that the loans shall be repaid 
according to the original contract. The 
Federal agency administering the Fed- 
eral grant or loan program is also au- 
thorized to extend the time for the re- 
payment of the unexpended portion of 
the grant or for the unpaid portion of 
the loan. 
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The Senator from New York has said 
that the passage of the bill is not neces- 
sary because many States have laws 
which allow taxpayers of the States to 
contest the validity of their State laws, 
not only under the State constitution but 
also under the first amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. That is true. Most 
State courts accept this jurisdiction, but 
the Federal courts do not. 

The Maryland cases involved the ques- 
tion of the validity of certain acts of the 
Legislature of Maryland, but an adjudi- 
cation of the validity of the laws of 
Maryland under the first amendment 
will not settle our problems. The Mary- 
land cases will not settle the question 
whether the nine acts enumerated in this 
bill violate the first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. If 
the Maryland cases are reviewed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States the 
most the Court could decide is that 
grants or loans to three church-related 
institutions of learning in the State of 
Maryland are violative of the first 
amendment. It would not settle the 
question of the validity of acts of Con- 
gress. 

The States have seen fit to grant to 
their citizens and to their taxpayers the 
right to contest the validity of State laws, 
either under their constitutions or 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. Why should not Congress be 
equally as considerate of the citizens and 
taxpayers of the United States? 

The bill is necessary to make certain 
that the Federal courts shall have juris- 
diction to determine the constitution- 
ality, under the first amendment, of spe- 
cific grants or loans made under acts of 
Congress, not under acts of State legis- 
latures. For this reason, it should be 
passed. 

Certainly, a body, all of whose Mem- 
bers have taken an oath or made a 
solemn affirmation to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, ought to 
support congressional legislation which 
does nothing whatever except to enable 
the country to determine by judicial re- 
view whether the acts of the body, of 
which they are a constituent part, are in 
compliance with or in violation of the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 

I stated earlier that the bill is sup- 
ported by many institutions of a religious 
nature and many institutions of an edu- 
cational character. For example, among 
the supporters of the proposed legisla- 
tion, whose representatives appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee at the hearings, 
are the following: The Unitarian Uni- 
versalist Association, Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State, 
Seventh Day Adventists, American Jew- 
ish Committee, Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, National School 
Boards Association, National Association 
of Evangelicals, American Civil Liberties 
Union, American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith, Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities, American Jewish 
Congress, Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Jewish Labor Committee, Jew- 
ish Rabbinical Assembly, Jewish War 
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Veterans of the U.S.A., United Syna- 
gogues of America, and many others. 

This is necessary legislation. It is rea- 
sonable legislation. Its only object and 
its only purpose is to enable Congress to 
legislate in constitutional light rather 
than in constitutional darkness. I urge 
its adoption by the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to be pictured as being violently op- 
posed to the proposed legislation. I have 
expressed my views, as pointed out be- 
fore; but, on balance, I thought that my 
views were against it rather than for it. 

I stated before, and I state again, now 
that my distinguished and beloved friend, 
the Senator from Oregon, is here, that 
I believe the bill infinitely improved, and 
especially in that phase which deals with 
injunctions, both pendente lite and 
permanent. 

I am still deeply concerned about the 
two points which I have mentioned—the 
proliferation of suits and the belief that 
the bill is unnecessary at this time. The 
Senator from North Carolina, one of the 
most distinguished and gifted lawyers 
in the Senate, says that law suits cost 
money. It also costs money to defend 
one. Especially for a voluntary organiza- 
tion with a small grant, this can become 
pretty harrying. 

Second, the Senator points out that 
the States allow taxpayer suits. I realize 
that one of the virtues of concentrating 
all of this litigation in the District of 
Columbia is to somewhat discourage it, 
but also it does mean the filing of a suit 
in a jurisdiction which can be extremely 
remote from the jurisdiction where the 
particular parties are located. It has 
that disadvantage as against the fact 
that the taxpayers’ suits are located in 
the States, in many cases where there is 
a local opportunity to deliberate and 
decide. 

As I have said before, and on balance 
at this time, considering the fact that it 
has been possible to review so much Fed- 
eral legislation in the Supreme Court, I 
do not believe this legislation is needed. 
Therefore, I shall vote No.“ 

I do not wish in any way to make the 
argument against this measure that I 
made against the original bills. 

There the blocking of the operation 
of these programs was really a serious 
matter, and I think an important rea- 
son why the amendments which were 
sought to be added to the education bills 
and other bills, were opposed so strongly 
and not accepted by the Senate. 

Whatever may be the form of the vote, 
and I shall not seek a rollcall vote because 
I do not see any great support in the 
Senate for this position, I shall vote no.“ 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I agree 
with my good friend from New York. 
The original amendment which was pro- 
posed by myself as an amendment to the 
Higher Education Facilities Act was 
rather drastic in nature. The drastic 
provisions have been removed from the 
present bill. 

The bill expressly provides that in all 
litigation under this act the Federal 
officer shall be represented by the Attor- 
ney General. The defendant in all of 
the suits is the Federal officer authoriz- 
ing the loan or grant. To be sure, there 
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may be individuals or institutions who 
have an interest in the matter and retain 
counsel to present their point of view to 
the court at the trial. However, the Fed- 
eral officer would be well represented by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, who has about as vast a legal 
organization as can be found. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, as is not a 
rarity here, I find myself in something of 
a dilemma as the bill reaches the point 
of a yea-and-nay vote. 

I have supported and shall continue to 
support the broadest possible application 
of Federal support for education pro- 
grams, health programs, and welfare pro- 
grams of the type and character enumer- 
ated in section 1 of the bill. 

I shall do so in the conviction that the 
national strength is advanced. When 
we say we support these programs to the 
broadest extent possible, we are saying 
we support Federal assistance to the ex- 
tent that the Constitution permits. 

I would find great difficulty in taking 
a position which would make it difficult 
for a determination to be made where 
that constitutional reach stops. 

Many of us here recall vividly the in- 
tensity of the debate in connection with 
the primary and secondary education 
bill and the key factor that was played 
in achieving an affirmative vote on that 
bill, by at least the tacit understanding 
that we would resolve the problem of how 
to test the constitutionality of the bill by 
separate action. This afternoon we find 
ourselves presented with the question as 
to how we shall enable the constitutional 
test to be made. 

If I could be persuaded that the bill 
was not necessary in order that this test 
be had, I would support the position of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
because I think it an undesirable practice 
to encourage or suggest that there is a 
good reason and a proper role for Con- 
gress periodically to hang on explicit 
authorization to taxpayers to test Fed- 
eral appropriations. 

It is not only the first amendment 
issue with which taxpayers and con- 
cerned members of the public find diffi- 
culty in connection with having a day in 
court. 

If this practice is adopted, sooner or 
later we shall find a serious proposal 
being made in connection with the mili- 
tary appropriation bill; namely, that we 
should have hung on a device to enable 
somebody to test the constitutionality of 
a war. 

There has been grave concern in the 
Senate about an unconstitutional war. 
Is a taxpayer to be less concerned about 
an unconstitutional war than about a 
grant of $7 million to assist a religiously 
affiliated hospital? 

It is this kind of precedent that I would 
not like to see the Senate adopt. And 
yet, I am not speaking strongly against 
the bill, any more than is the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. I am 
speaking less strongly than the Senator 
from New York because I am less per- 
suaded about the test which I desire to 
see applied to each of these programs: 
not how far we may go and where we 
shall stop constitutionally. 
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I am as much concerned about that 
as any other Senator. I am not thor- 
oughly convinced that in this enabling 
legislation—if that is the way to describe 
it—there will be such an opportunity. 
I say that only in extraordinary circum- 
stances should we open the gates of the 
country to a test by any and all tax- 
payers as to the constitutionality of a 
Federal appropriation. 

I say again that many people would 
argue and have fear about appropriating 
money to support an unconstitutional 
war. Iam not one of them. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may reply? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. As I construe the bill, the 
only contest that can be raised under it 
would be whether a grant or a loan is 
unconstitutional under the provisions of 
the first amendment. The bill does not 
undertake to authorize a challenge to an 
appropriation on the ground that it is 
unconstitutional, even under the first 
amendment. Rather, it authorizes 
challenges to an order of a particular 
Federal officer. It is directed only to 
specific grants or specific loans, and 
cases contesting these must be brought 
in a period not exceeding 60 days after 
the Federal officer administering the 
grant or loan gives notice of his inten- 
tion to make it. 

So far as the armed services are con- 
cerned, the only possible challenge would 
be to an allotment of funds to pay the 
salary of the chaplain. I do not believe 
that would be an infringement on the 
Constitution. There is nothing com- 
pulsory about a soldier going to the 
chaplain. I would not think that it 
would be unconstitutional under the first 
amendment because instead of estab- 
lishing religion, it permits the free exer- 
cise of religion. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
North Carolina, and I read the bill as 
he has described it. The point I make 
is that if Congress responds to the prop- 
osition that a taxpayer should be per- 
mitted to challenge an appropriation on 
a first amendment issue, how can we 
resist the pressures down the road to 
provide a means to challenge any other 
appropriation or any other matter of 
constitutionality, such as, Are we con- 
stitutionally at war in Vietnam? Prob- 
ably many people are more jumpy about 
that question than about a $50,000 grant 
to the Salvation Army. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator from 
Michigan will permit me to volunteer 
some information in response to his ques- 
tion, I would say that one of the most 
learned men to appear before the sub- 
committee was Prof. Leo Pfeffer. As I 
recall, he stated that judicial review is 
available to a citizen or taxpayer for 
every aspect of the Bill of Rights except 
the establishment clause of the first 
amendment. 

Mr. HART. Since I do not share the 
concern I have heard voiced on the floor 
of the Senate that we are in an uncon- 
stitutional war, it becomes a question 
whether I can do more than just make 
a speech about it, but I would be curious 
to hear from some of those who have 
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this concern as to whether all they could 
do is to make a speech or go to court. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has put 
his finger very ably on the basic point 
which troubles me, and that is the lack 
of selectivity in the bill. Of course, the 
Frothingham decision, which is the basic 


‘decision in this whole field of law, was 


based on the question of interest: What 
interest did the individual have in the 
suit? It was held that the taxpayer’s 
interest was not adequate, because if 
that were allowed, it would result in lit- 
igation for every conceivable aspect of 
the operations of the Government, in- 
cluding defense appropriations. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] have realized this. They 
have confined the operation of the bill 
to nine specific acts. However, I am 
still opposed to the bill because I think it 
opens up opportunities for suits too 
broadly for the needs of the situation. 
That is what it comes to. If we had a 
frame of reference in which we had a 
hotly contested piece of legislation, we 
probably would try to amend it or cut 
it down. But really it is not that critical, 
and there is not that much opposition. 
Therefore, I have decided that the best 
thing to do is to vote “nay” on the whole 
thing as representing my reservations. 

But the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan certainly has put his finger on 
the basic point; that is, that when we 
act in this manner we always have to 
worry about opening up a vast number 
of units. We are initiating something 
which has not happened before—a tax- 
payer’s suit to test constitutionality 
Naturally, we confine it to the first 
amendment, as indicated. We confine 
it to a list of measures which are clear 
to all of us. 

But it would be impossible to argue 
that it could not be used as precedent by 
those who would seek the right, as a 
taxpayer, to test every other form of ac- 
tivity or appropriation of government by 
the same set of standards: Is it constitu- 
tional? So why should not I, as a tax- 
payer, have the right to challenge it? 

If the Senate passes the bill, as it un- 
doubtedly will, it may very well have to 
pass the next one, if 18, 23, or 42 other 
acts are involved. I suppose it is a per- 
fectly valid argument. But to say that 
we do not open the door to that situa- 
tion is, in my judgment, not so. We do. 
We would be recognizing the right of the 
taxpayer, which has heretofore not been 
a right under Supreme Court decisions, 
to proceed against a particular piece of 
Federal legislation which does not di- 
rectly affect him—except the fact that 
he is a taxpayer—in order to test its con- 
stitutionality under any aspect of the 
Constitution. We may confine the jur- 
isdiction to the courts of the District of 
Columbia, but we are certainly opening 
a door which has never been opened be- 
fore. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me allay the fears of 
my good friend the Senator from New 
York. I think the most knowledgeable 
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man in the United States in this field is 
a practicing lawyer and a law professor 
of New York State, Leo Pfeffer. In his 
testimony before the committee, he 
stated: 

James Madison, when defending the Bill 
of Rights specifically stated that he expected 
that the courts would make themselves the 
special guardian of the Bill of Rights, which 
in fact they have done, They have done it 
except for this technical obstacle in estab- 
lishment cases involving Federal expendi- 
tures. * * * And James Madison * * * did 
have the foresight and that intelligence to 
realize that the Bill of Rights without ju- 
dicial enforcement would be what he called 
a parchment barrier. 


As I have already stated, every other 
provision in the Bill of Rights is pro- 
tected except for what Professor Pfef- 
fer calls a technical obstacle” in estab- 
lishment cases involving Federal expen- 
ditures. 

Mr. HART. I realize that the bill is 
restricted to nine authorization and ap- 
propriation bills or, in a sense, to nine 
programs. It aims to give a taxpayer 
his day in court on the first amendment. 
Leo Pfeffer, I am sure, has examined the 
laws and is correct in saying what he 
told the subcommittee headed by the 
Senator from North Carolina: that this 
is the only instance in which a right 
under the Bill of Rights cannot be tested 
by an individual’s action. 

There are other provisions in the Con- 
stitution from which we derive rights, 
and I am not at all sure that each can 
be tested by a taxpayer. I refer to the 
question of the legitimacy of the con- 
stitutionality of our action in Asia. That 
is not a first amendment issue, but it is 
much more sensitive to many people 
than the first amendment is, whether it 
should or should not be is some other 
question. We bandy the business of no 
wrong without a right. If we provide an 
act to safeguard the rights involved in 
the nine programs enumerated in the 
bill, my caution is that we shall be set- 
ting Congress in a direction which will 
make it very difficult, in the months and 
years ahead, to resist the argument in 
some other field that a certain action 
is improper under the Constitution, and 
that I should be allowed to seek relief 
in court, whether the action relates to 
an authorization to pay an army en- 
gaged in an action which we believe to 
be unconstitutionally undertaken, or to 
an aspect of eminent domain. 

It is for this reason that, with the 
Senator from New York, in the Judiciary 
Committee I reserved a right to speak a 
word of caution, as I do now. With the 
Senator from New York, I do not feel 
so deeply about it that I feel an obliga- 
tion to go beyond this. I do not go as 
far as does the Senator from New York, 
because I am not as confident as he that 
there are means currently available to 
test the constitutionality of the nine acts 
enacted, Because I supported these acts 
and participated directly in the primary 
school act, in which there was a clear 
understanding that we would respond to 
this question in separate legislation, I do 
not urge my colleagues to join me in 
voting “nay,” but it is for those reasons 
that I shall do so. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
make a few comments on another sub- 
ject. I do not think what I shall have 
to say before the third reading of the bill 
will cause any amendment to be offered. 
However, I think before we proceed to a 
third reading, I should make a brief 
statement. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp at this point an editorial 
from the New York Times of today, en- 
titled “Buckpassing on Strikes,” with 
which I find myself in general agree- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, July 29, 1966] 
BUCKPASSING ON STRIKES 

While the strike that has kept 60 per cent 
of the country’s airliners on the ground goes 
into its fourth week, Congress and the White 
House are up in the air about who should 
accept responsibility for ending the break in 
the nation’s transportation lifeline. 

The Senate Labor Committee has rightly 
tossed into the wastebasket the Administra- 
tion’s recommendation that it scrap plans 
for an immediate back-to-work law. But, in 
defiance of its own logic, the committee has 
now tentatively decided to urge Congress to 
pass the responsibility for an actual no-strike 
order back to President Johnson. Under its 
plan, the President would be given authority 
to impose three new cooling-off periods, each 
sixty days long, during which negotiators for 
the airlines and the machinists’ union would 
make fresh tries for an agreement. 

The committee’s approach, initiated by 
Republican Senators Javirs of New York and 
GRIFFIN of Michigan, makes sense only as a 
device for embarrassing the President. In 
that sense, it is perfectly consistent with the 
kind of politics the White House itself has 
been playing out of subservience to its allies 
in organized labor. But the needs of the 
country for prompt restoration of air travel 
will be better met by adoption of a compul- 
sory arbitration law or of Senator Morse’s 
proposal for a 180-day strike ban ordered by 
Congress itself, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Post, entitled 
“Struggle Behind the Strike,” with 
which I find myself in complete agree- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to the printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 
29, 1966] 
STRUGGLE BEHIND THE STRIKE 

As Congress wrestles with the airline strike, 
a fourth dimension has come into clearer 
focus. Senator Morse, author of the most 
hopeful congressional maneuver to end the 
walkout, told his colleagues that “there is 
practically no hope of a settlement unless 
that settlement goes far beyond inflationary 
bounds.” Secretary Wirtz had previously 
indicated that the underlying collision is 
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between the union’s demand for higher pay 
and the Administration's stabilization policy. 

Here are the Secretary's precise words to 
the Senate Labor Committee: 

“President Johnson has insisted publicly, 
and the Government mediators have urged 
publicly and privately, that this case be set- 
tled within the framework of the recom- 
mendation of the Presidential Emergency 
Board.” 

The five struck airlines agreed not only to 
the emergency board’s $76 million proposal; 
they also offered to go above the Administra- 
tion’s “guidelines” with an $81 million set- 
tlement. The union clings to its inflationary 
demand for a 53-cents-an-hour increase and 
other benefits, and P. L. Seimiller of the 
striking machinists repeatedly told the Labor 
Committee that his union would not accept 
any settlement within the Administration’s 
stabilization guidelines. 

The walkout assumes the posture, there- 
fore, of a revolt against a White House policy. 
In effect the country is suffering an acute 
dislocation of its air transportation (Mr. 
Wirtz estimated that 150,000 passengers a day 
are grounded) because the union is con- 
tinuing a struggle that the Government will 
not permit it to win. 

This situation gives a strange twist to 
Secretary Wirtz’s plea that the freedom of 
the union to strike be left unimpaired, The 
freedom to strike readily becomes an empty 
shell if the chance of winning the strike has 
in fact been denied. And the hardships that 
have been im on the public become 
especially indefensible if they are the result 
of an exercise in futility. 

Contrary to Mr. Wirtz’s view, this would 
seem to be a point at which Congress ought 
to be intervening. It can properly halt the 
strike and put another presidential emerg- 
ency board to work trying to devise a non- 
inflationary settlement that will satisfy the 
parties. If no such formula is to be found, 
it is far better to keep essential public serv- 
ices operating, with wages and working con- 
ditions that a presidential board deems to be 
fair, than to allow the present disruptions 
to continue or to force a settlement on the 
union by “woodshed” methods. It appears 
from the action of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee yesterday that Congress is determined 
to act on the problem. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an editorial 
from today’s Washington Star entitled 
“Strike Law Still Needed.” Likewise, in 
connection with this editorial, as well as 
the editorials published in the New York 
Times and Washington Post, I find my- 
self in agreement with the major thesis 
of the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
July 29, 1966] 
STRIKE Law STILL NEEDED 

The President's long-delayed decision to 
move in on the costly and inexcusable airline 
strike probably means that a settlement soon 
will be forthcoming. For it is unlikely that 
Mr. Johnson would have taken this action 
unless he had reason to believe it would pro- 
duce the desired result, 

Presumably the striking machinists union 
would prefer an agreement engineered by the 
President to one imposed under legislation, 
which certainly will be enacted if the strike 
goes on indefinitely. This, at least, was true 
when the President intervened in the threat- 
ened railroad strike in 1964 and last year’s 
impending steel strike. 

In our view, however, this is not the right 
way to deal with labor disputes which cut 
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deeply across the public interest. When the 
President puts his prestige and the prestige 
of his office on the line in a labor dispute, the 
pressure for a settlement is apt to be effec- 
tive. It remains to be seen whether in this 
instance a presidentially-sponsored settle- 
ment will blow the administration’s guide- 
lines out of the water. An emergency board 
headed by Senator Morse has recommended 
a settlement which would cost the airlines 
about $76 million, and this has been sweet- 
ened a bit by the carriers. Even if an agree- 
ment should stay within this framework, 
however, the President ought not to be in 
the strike-settling business. 

A dispute of this kind, or any strike which 
has a significant adverse effect on the pub- 
lic interest, should be settled through ma- 
chinery provided by statute, assuming that 
the ordinary processes of collective bargain- 
ing break down. Senator Morse has said, 
and he is right, that in this airline strike 
“Congress has a clear duty to act, not to ask 
somebody else to act.” It is our belief that 
Congress eventually will have to measure up 
to its responsibilities. For an outraged pub- 
lic will not tolerate indefinitely such tactics 
as those employed by the machinists union, 
tactics which Labor Secretary Wirtz says 
make a “farce” of collective bargaining. 

Furthermore, when legislative relief even- 
tually comes it ought to be designed to bring 
about lasting and, if necessary, compulsory 
settlements. The legislation pending in the 
Senate is of the stopgap variety. If passed, 
it probably would serve to bring a settlement 
of this one strike. But for the long haul it 
simply is not good enough. The people of 
this country have every right to expect from 
their national legislature action which in 
this day and age will put an end to the pub- 
lic-be-damned attitude, whether it crops up 
on the labor or management side of the bar- 
gaining table. 


Mr. MORSE. The Labor Committee 
has recessed until 2:30 this afternoon 
to give full opportunity to members to 
perfect a resolution which they substi- 
tuted yesterday for the Morse-Javits 
resolution. We did this so that, if the 
committee decides to send any resolution 
to the floor of the Senate—and I hope 
none will be sent—the resolution will be 
in perfected form, and reports will be 
prepared, so it can be taken up on the 
floor immediately. 

As I said yesterday, if that resolution 
comes to the floor, I shall move to sub- 
stitute my resolution for it. I believe it 
is a better resolution, just as the pro- 
ponents of the other feel that is a better 
one. 

What I am encouraged about, and why 
T am so pleased to make a report at this 
time, is that last evening a break oc- 
curred in the stalemate between the par- 
ties to this dispute. Conscientious col- 
lective bargaining took place again, and 
the parties, far into the night—in fact, 
into the early hours of the morning— 
were doing what they could to work out 
a compromise of their differences that 
would be workable. 

I hope they do. I do not know specifi- 
cally what agreements they have reached 
on any particular issues, but I know that 
for the first time, they are trying to work 
out agreements. 

Mr. President, that is collective bar- 
gaining. That is mediation. That is the 
way labor disputes should be settled. It 
is much better than by way of legislation. 
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I was in conference with leaders of 
Government in the wee hours of the 
morning. I repeat what I have said 
heretofore. There has never been a time 
during the course of this strike that the 
President has not been carrying out his 
executive duties with respect to it. He 
has not carried out his executive duties 
in accordance with what some of my col- 
leagues would want him to do, but not 
one of them is President of the United 
States. May I say, kindly and respect- 
fully, not one of them knows the many 
ways in which the President has worked 
to end the dispute. So how can they 
make suggestions as to what the Presi- 
dent should do when they do not know 
what they are talking about? But that 
has characterized much of the discus- 
sion on the part of people, and the press 
also, as to what the President should 
have done in this dispute. 

The President has been involved in 
the dispute since August 9, 1965. It has 
been raging and waging for practically a 
year. The President followed his statu- 
tory responsibilities, including his ap- 
pointment of an Emergency Board to 
make recommendations, which the 
Board did, which he publicly approved, 
and the President said the dispute 
should be settled within the framework 
of that report. 

That does not mean literally. The 
Railway Labor Act provides that the re- 
port of an emergency board is subject to 
negotiation within 30 days if the parties 
want to mediate and negotiate with re- 
spect to it. 

I am not going to repeat the state- 
ments I made as to what happened to 
the Emergency Board report, which, in 
my judgment, led to no real collective- 
bargaining negotiations with respect to 
it until late yesterday afternoon and last 
night. But that is behind us. 

Reports in the press and the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD disclose that the head of 
the AFL-CIO and the senior Senator 
from Oregon have not been exchanging 
compliments in the last few days. I 
stand on everything I said in regard to 
my reply to the head of the AFL-CIO, 
Mr. Meany, for it was Mr. Meany who 
issued the press statement the other day 
which called for my reply. I stand on 
my reply. There is no doubt that I am 
not one of the most favored people of 
the head of the AFL-CIO. That is all 
right with me. It can remain that way 
as long as Mr. Meany wants it to remain 
that way. On the other hand, I am not 
going to cease to be appreciative or fail 
to be fair in my comments even about 
one who does not like me. 

One of the reasons why there is great 
promise of settlement of the dispute is 
that Mr. Meany has exercised in the last 
few hours that industrial statesmanship 
of which he is capable of exercising. I 
happen to know that Mr. Meany, the 
head of the AFL-CIO, as he should have, 
has been doing what he can to try to 
bring the parties to a fair settlement of 
the dispute. 

I want to express my appreciation of 
that. I am sure all will appreciate it. 
However, I want Mr. Meany to know that 
if there is a breakdown in the negotia- 
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tions, and the American public continues 
to be denied essential transportation 
service in many sections of the country, 
which the Railway Labor Act is designed 
to prevent, the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon will continue to press for legislation 
which, by legislative mandate, will bring 
the strike to an end, and put these men 
back to work with a full guarantee that 
they will receive fair wages. Those wages 
will be retroactive to January 1, 1966, as 
my resolution proposed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
sat in these deliberations—not always 
too happily. I am the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. However, I should like to 
testify now before the Senate that not- 
withstanding any feeling the Senator has 
about what the committee did or is do- 
ing, and his very deep convictions as to 
the strength of his own position—many 
of which I share—if this thing is settled, 
no matter how it is settled, whether it is 
settled because the men go back to work 
through a statute, or whether they settle 
it, as they may, and as we all pray that 
they will, by negotiation, the Senator 
from Oregon will have been one of the 
major architects of that settlement. He 
does not have to say yea or nay to that. 
I say it, and I say it before rather than 
after the event has taken place. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 
York is very kind, but I do say nay, be- 
cause I shall not have been an architect 
to its settlement. I am hopeful that the 
Emergency Board report will prove, in 
the long run, to be helpful to the parties. 
But the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wirtz, and 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Reynolds—who have lived with this 
matter in very close quarters for a long 
time—and the Labor Department, to- 
gether with the National Mediation 
Board, which has assigned one of its 
members, Mr. Gamser, to help in the 
mediation in this case, have done much 
more at the mediation level. They are 
the ones who, I think, have put up the 
arrow directors on the roadway to a set- 
tlement of this dispute. They have 
pointed the way to a fair mediation set- 
tlement. 

But be that as it may, Mr. President, 
the only thing I wish to say this after- 
noon is that I want the Senate and the 
country to know that I shall continue to 
press for legislation the moment there is 
any evidence submitted to me that there 
is any breakdown in the progress that is 
now taking place in the direction of a 
mediated settlement of the case. 

That is why I moved that the commit- 
tee recess until 2:30 this afternoon, after 
the members of the committee who are 
supporting a resolution to which I am 
unalterably opposed have had time to 
perfect the language of their amend- 
ment, so that they can get it in printed 
form and have time, over the weekend, 
to prepare their reports in support of 
their proposal. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that by 
Monday the case will be settled by medi- 
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ation. If it is settled that way, it really 
will save time when compared with the 
time that would be consumed in the 
passage of legislation. It is very impor- 
tant to obtain a settlement, so that the 
union can get the terms of the settlement 
to its membership for approval. We have 
been assured that that will not take any 
such period of time as was suggested at 
one point in our Emergency Board hear- 
ings, but that an expeditious method for 
speeding up the ratification of a settle- 
ment has been developed by the union. 
I have reason to believe that they could 
obtain a final answer from the union, 
at the local level, within 24 to 36 hours. 
That appears to be one of the realities of 
confirmation and ratification of labor 
settlements. 

But I wish to say, Mr. President, that 
every word of criticism that I have 
uttered, on the floor of the Senate and 
elsewhere, in connection with the failure 
of the union to keep its men at work, 
and not impose this great loss upon the 
American public, I repeat by reference 
here and now. 

On the other hand, I do wish to ex- 
press my appreciation for the turn of 
events, and to say to the Senate that I 
hope my optimism proves to be justified. 

My final point is that this Congress 
has the duty to pass permanent legisla- 
tion on emergency dispute problems be- 
fore it goes home. 

NEED FOR GENERAL LEGISLATION 


I have already cited examples of the 
cases that are waiting in the wings to 
be settled, involving major industries in 
this country. We are in a state of na- 
tional crisis. Weare at war. Although 
it is an undeclared war, and although 
I do not think we ought to be in it, we 
are in it. If in World War II it was 
important that we have procedures for 
the settlement of labor disputes, so that 
strikes and lockouts could not occur in 
those industries affecting the public in- 
terests, we need it now also, for we are 
at war. American boys are not dying 
in Europe, as they were in World War II, 
but they are dying in Asia. We here at 
home, sitting in our security and com- 
fort—yes, in our luxury—had better 
recognize the fact that though we are 
not in the jungles of South Vietnam 
spilling our blood, we have a duty to 
those boys we have over there to adopt 
legislation for the emergency settlement 
of disputes that can threaten our econ- 
omy. Otherwise, we must expect the 
inflation ceiling to be pierced, the dollar 
cheapened, and great hardship worked 
upon the greatest security weapon those 
boys and all of us here at home have 
the security weapon of a sound dollar. 
Destroy that soundness, and I do not 
care what they receive in a labor dispute 
settlement; if the dollars they receive 
are cheap dollars, then labor is deceiving 
itself if it thinks that kind of a settle- 
ment is in the longtime best interests of 
labor. Immediately, it is not in the best 
interests of the American people. 

I shall press, at an early date follow- 
ing the settlement of this dispute, for 
permanent legislation dealing with emer- 
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gency settlement of labor disputes. 
There are others who have already in- 
troduced such legislation. Since I op- 
posed the emergency dispute provisions 
of Taft-Hartley in 1947, I got out that 
debate the other night and re-read what 
I said at that time. I would not change 
a word of it, because the predictions I 
made in those speeches in opposition to 
the emergency dispute section of Taft- 
Hartley have proven true over and over 
again. 

I said in that debate: 

It will not accomplish its objective. It is 
not workable as far as really guaranteeing 
to the American people that the public in- 
terests will be protected in a true national 
emergency dispute. 


I shall offer some time next week a 
modification—though not in any basic 
principle—of the legislation I have of- 
fered from time to time in the inter- 
vening years. I have always described 
it as “keep the parties in the dark” legis- 
lation. We must have legislation so 
worded that neither side to a labor dis- 
pute can sit down and figure out if it 
would be to their advantage to have the 
procedures provided for in the law run 
their course. Both sides must be kept in 
doubt as to whether it would be to their 
advantage or disadvantage. That would 
be a greater inducement to collective 
bargaining, so that we would be less 
likely to get into a national emergency 
dispute situation by way of a strike or a 
lockout. If we spell it out so that they 
know exactly what is going to happen to 
them, and they think they will lose less 
than the other side, they will stop their 
bargaining and let the law run its course. 

I shall offer that legislation. 

Let me express my commendation to 
the parties in this dispute for the prog- 
ress they are presently making. I wish 
them well and hope that they reach a 
final settlement not very many hours 
hence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
the testimony that I gave as a witness 
before the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lie Welfare yesterday morning in sup- 
port of my resolution. In it I discussed 
certain questions that my colleagues on 
the committee directed to me, and also 
pointed out what the Emergency Dispute 
Board did in respect to certain issues that 
were of great concern to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, THURSDAY, JULY 28, 1966, 
U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUB- 
LIC WELFARE 
The committee met in executive session 

at 10:15 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 4232, 

Senate Office Building, Senator Lister HILL 

(chairman of the committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators HILL, Morse, CLARK, 

RANDOLPH, WILLIAMS, PELL, KENNEDY of 

Massachusetts, NELSON, KENNEDY of New 

York, Javits, Proury, Dominick, MURPHY, 

FANNIN, and GRIFFIN. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart 
E. McClure, chief clerk; John S. Forsythe, 
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general counsel; John Bruff, counsel, Sub- 
committee on Labor; and Stephen Kurzman, 
minority counsel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will go 
into executive session. 

All right, Senator. 

Senator Morse said last night he wanted 
to elucidate some, I believe. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE Morse, A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I will fol- 
low whatever procedure the committee 
wants. My suggestion is that I make a very 
brief statement and then a couple of points 
which ought to be placed into the record. 
Then the committee can ask me whatever 
questions they care to. That would include 
Senator CLArK’s questions. 

Senator CLARK. I am sorry, I didn’t hear 
what the Senator said, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. My suggestion was that as 
a witness, I make a brief statement, certain 
things that I think ought to be raised, and 
then subject myself to the questions of the 
committee, 

Senator CLARK. Surely. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have with 
me the transcript of the record that the 
Emergency Board made. It is eight days 
of formal hearings. I have the exhibits. I 
have the Board’s analysis, the work book 
analysis, issue by issue. 

I would like permission to insert into the 
record at this point, so we have it as a mat- 
ter of record, the report to the President by 
the Emergency Board No. 166, which is the 
report that has been under discussion. 

The CHARMAN. Without objection, it is 
so ordered, 

(The report referred to follows:) 


“REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT BY THE EMERGENCY 
BOARD NO. 166 


“(Appointed by Executive Order 11276, 
dated April 21, 1966, pursuant to section 10 
of the Railway Labor Act, as amended, to 
investigate and report its findings to the 
President of unadjusted disputes between 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., National Airlines, 
Inc., Northwest Airlines, Inc., Trans World 
Airlines, Inc., and United Air Lines, Inc., and 
certain of their employees represented by the 
International Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO, a labor organization.) 


“(NMB Case No. A-7655) 
“Letter of transmittal 


“WASHINGTON, D.C., June 5, 1966. 

“Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: The Emergency 
Board which you appointed by Executive 
Order 11276, pursuant to Section 10 of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended, has the 
honor to report herewith. 

“You charged this Board to investigate 
the labor dispute between five major air- 
lines and the International Association of 
Machinists. We have done so. In the course 
of our inquiry we held hearings for 8 days 
to take testimony from these parties. 
Througout our hearings the conduct of the 
parties was exemplary. Both Carriers and 
Union cooperated fully with the Board and 
with each other to provide us expeditiously 
an explanation of all issues in dispute. We 
acknowledge their cooperation gratefully. 

“During our hearings and subsequently in 
executive sessions we had unstinting service 
from an able staff. We take this opportunity 
to thank our counsel, John Bruff, and his 
staff associates, Beatrice Burgoon and Lily 
Mary David, for their contributions to our 
work during this period. 

“Your charge to us included the require- 
ment that we report our findings to you. 
These are enclosed. They include our rec- 
ommendations for a settlement of the dis- 
pute, on terms which we believe will serve 
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the interests of the public and the parties 
alike. 
“Respectfully, 
Wayne Morse, Chairman. 
Davin GINSBURG, Member. 
RicHarp E. Neustapr, Member. 


“THE PRESIDENT, The White House. 
“Executive Order No. 11276 


“Creating an Emergency Board To Investi- 
gate Disputes Between the Carriers Rep- 
resented by the Five Carriers Negotiating 
Committee and Certain of Their Employees 


“Whereas disputes exist between the air 
carriers represented by the Five Carriers Ne- 
gotiating Committee, designated in List A, 
attached hereto and made a part hereof, 
and certain of their employees represented 
by the International Association of Machin- 
ists and Aerospace Workers, AFL-CIO, a 
labor organization; and 

“Whereas these disputes have not hereto- 
fore been adjusted under the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended; and 

“Whereas these disputes, in the judgment 
of the National Mediation Board, threaten 
substantially to interrupt interstate com- 
merce to a degree such as to deprive the 
country of essential transportation service: 

“Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by Section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended (45 U.S.C. 160), I 
hereby create a board of three members, to 
be appointed by me, to investigate these 
disputes. No member of the board shall be 
pecuniarily or otherwise interested in any 
organization of airline employees or in any 
air carrier. 

“The board shall report its findings to the 
President with respect to the disputes within 
30 days from the date of this order. 

“As provided by Section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended, from this date and 
for 30 days after the board has made its 
report to the President, no change, except 
by agreement, shall be made by the carriers 
represented by the Five Carriers Negotiat- 
ing Committee, or by their employees, in the 
conditions out of which the disputes arose. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
“Tue WHITE House, April 21, 1966. 
“List A: 

“Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 

“National Airlines, Inc. 

“Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

“Trans World Airlines, Inc. 

“United Air Lines, Inc. 


“I. History of the Emergency Board 


“This Emergency Board, designated by the 
National Mediation Board as Emergency 
Board No, 166, was created by Executive 
Order 11276 of the President issued April 
21, 1966, pursuant to Section 10, or the Rail- 
way Labor Act, as amended, to investigate 
and report its findings of unadjusted dis- 
putes between Eastern Air Lines, Inc., Na- 
tional Airlines, Inc., Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
Trans World Airlines, Inc, and United Air 
Lines, Inc., and certain of their employees 
represented by the International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, AFL- 
CIO, a labor organization. 

“The President appointed the following as 
members of the Board: Wayne Morse, U.S. 
Senator from Oregon, Chairman; David Gins- 
burg, an Attorney from Washington, D.C., 
Member; and Richard E. Neustadt, Professor 
of Government at Harvard University, Mem- 
ber. The Board met for organizational pur- 
poses on April 26, 1966, in Washington, D.C. 
Public hearings were held for 8 days between 
May 6 and May 27 at Washington, D.C. 
During these hearings the parties to the dis- 
pute were given full and adequate oppor- 
tunity to present evidence and argument be- 
fore the Board. The Board also made itself 
available for any informal meetings request- 
ed by the parties; in the event, none was 
requested, 

“The parties to these proceedings were 
identified to the Board as follows: The 
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International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers by 

P. L. Siemiller, International President 

“Joseph W. Ramsey, General Vice President 

“Frank Heisler, Airlines Coordinator 

“Robert E. Stenzinger, Grand Lodge Repre- 
sentative 

“William Schenck, Grand Lodge Repre- 
sentative 

“Elton Barstad, General Chairman (Dist. 
143) 

“John Burch, General Chairman (Dist. 
145) 

“Julius B. Wilhelm, 
(Dist. 100) 

“Fred Spencer, General Chairman (Dist. 
142) 

“Robert T. Quick, General Chairman (Dist. 
141) 

“The five Carriers by— 

“William J. Curtin, Chairman, Five Car- 
riers’ Negotiating Committee, Morgan, Lewis 
& Bockius 

“Charles M. Mason, Sr., Vice President-Per- 
sonnel, United Air Lines, Inc. 

“Paul Berthoud, Manager, Industrial Re- 
lations, United Air Lines, Inc. 

“J. M. Rosenthal, Vice President-Industrial 
Relations, National Airlines Inc. 

“Robert A. Ebert, Vice-President-Personnel, 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

“Ralph H. Skinner, Jr., Vice President-In- 
dustrial Relations, Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 

“John P. Mead, Staff Vice President-In- 
dustrial Relations, Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 

“David J. Crombie, Vice-President-Indus- 
trial Relations, Trans World Airlines Inc. 

“The record of the proceedings consists of 
1,968 pages of testimony and exhibits and 9 
separate appendices of exhibits primarily re- 
lating to local issues. During the proceed- 
ings, the Board made it clear to the parties 
that its report to the President would be 
based upon the record established by the 
parties to this dispute. 

“Since the creation of the Board, the 
parties by stipulation, approved by the Pres- 
ident, have agreed to extend the time within 
which the Board must report its findings to 
the President until June 5, 1966. 

“II, Background of the dispute 

“The airline carriers in this dispute are 5 
of the 11 domestic trunk airlines operating 
in the United States. They represent over 60 
percent of the domestic trunkline industry 
as measured by passenger miles. The IAM 
represents 35,399 (March 1966) of their em- 
ployees involved in this dispute. These em- 
ployees are primarily employed in mechanic, 
ramp and store, flight kitchen, dining serv- 
ice, plant protection and related classifica- 
tions. 8 

“The Carriers and Union entered into an 
agreement dated August 9, 1965, establishing 
a procedure for joint negotiation of the dis- 
pute between the parties. This agreement 
provided that each Carrier and the Union 
should be limited to 16 proposals for changes 
in the existing agreements between each 
Carrier and the IAM, and that the following 
8 items, which are identical to all Carriers, 
should be the subject of joint bargaining: 

“(a) Rates of pay and progression steps 

“(b) Vacation allowance 

“(c) Holiday provisions 

“(d) Health and welfare (insurance pro- 


grams) 

“(e) Overtime rules 

“(f) Pension plans 

“(g) Hours of service 

“(h) License requirements and premiums 

“On October 1, 1965, the Carriers and the 
Union served upon each other the notices re- 
quired by their August Agreement and by 
Section 6 of the Railway Labor Act, The 
Union chose to submit seven notices for each 
individual Carrier, and the eight items com- 
mon to all Carriers. The Carriers served over 
70 notices, all on local issues. The parties 
then entered into individual and joint nego- 
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tiation on these notices. Negotiations pro- 
ceeded for 2 months. 

“Thereafter, on January 11, 1966, the par- 
ties jointly applied to the National Mediation 
Board for mediation service. The case was 
docketed by the NMB and referred to Board 
Member Howard G. Gamser for handling. 
He began his efforts on February 1, 1966, and 
continued until March 10. His mediation 
led to the exchange of proposals and coun- 
terproposals, but the parties failed to reach 
a final agreement. 

“On March 18, 1966, the NMB proffered 
arbitration, which the Carriers accepted and 
the Union declined. Under the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act, the NMB then 
formally terminated its services. However, 
on April 14 it made a final effort to mediate 
the dispute. This effort was unsuccessful 
and the Union set a strike deadline for 12:01 
a.m., local time, April 23, 1966. The NMB 
then notified the President that in its judg- 
ment this dispute threatened to substan- 
tially interrupt interstate commerce so as to 
deprive the country of essential transporta- 
tion service. The President promptly created 
this Emergency Board, The Union then 
withdrew its strike notice. 

“The August 9 agreement provided among 
other things that none of the parties should 
execute an agreement until all of the parties 
had reached agreement in final settlement 
of all issues, 

“III, The tssues 

“The original notices required by Section 6 
of the Railway Labor Act and by the August 
9 Agreement included eight issues common 
to the Union and all Carriers. These are 
called “national issues.” The notices also 
included over 100 other issues, each relating 
to an individual Carrier. These are called 
“local issues.” None of the eight national 
issues was resolved by negotiation or media- 
tion. Of the local issues, 40 remained un- 
resolved at the time of our hearings. The 
Board took testimony and heard cross-exami- 
nation on all 48 outstanding issues. Each 
has been subjected by the Board to careful 
inquiry. 

“IV. The national issues; Findings and 

recommendations 
„A. General Wage Rates and Related Issues 

“The Union has proposed substantial per- 
centage increases in the rates of pay over a 
8-year period beginning January 1, 1966, 
coupled with the elimination of all but one 
progression step and the introduction of a 
cost-of-living adjustment allowance. The 
Carriers have offered hourly rate increases in 
three groups of classifications over a 3-year 
period, have sought to justify all rate progres- 
sion schedules now in effect and have rejected 
the concept of a cost-of-living adjustment 
allowance. In addition, instead of January 
1, 1966, the Carriers would delay any pay in- 
creases until the pay period next commenc- 
ing after the date upon which they receive 
written notice from the Union of the ratifica- 
tion of the new agreement, 

“1. Effective date and duration of the con- 
tract 

“The most recent agreement between these 
parties was due to expire at midnight on 
December 31,1965. During the last 5 months 
of 1965 the five Carriers and the Union estab- 
lished a procedure for joint negotiations of 
the disputes between the parties; identified 
and defined both national and local issues; 
served on each other the Section 6 notices re- 
quired by the Railway Labor Act and began 
individual and joint negotiations. The bar- 
gaining progress thus begun continued 
throughout the first quarter of this year, with 
the services of the National Mediation Board, 
and although final agreements were not 
reached a large number of local issues were 
disposed of, and the remaining issues were 
sharpened and in some instances modified. 
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Since August 1965, therefore, the parties have 
been seeking to resolve their differences and 
reach agreement for purposes of a successor 
contract. 

“The Board considers that the maintenance 
of close contact and communication between 
Union and Carriers and the utilization in 
good faith of the procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act and the services of the National 
Mediation Board furthers the interests both 
of the parties and the public and recom- 
mends, as in the 1963 settlement, retro- 
activity to the expiration date of the last 
settlement. 

“The Board must also consider how long 
the new contract should continue. The 
parties themselves have suggested a 3-year 
period. As a consequence of Section 10 of 
the Railway Labor Act, unless the parties 
otherwise agree, the provisions of the old 
agreement will have governed the rights of 
the parties through the first half of 1966. In 
these circumstances the Board recommends 
that the new agreement run prospectively for 
3 years from July 1, 1966, so that the agree- 
ment will be effective for a period of 42 
months, from January 1, 1966, through June 
30, 1969. 


“2. Safeguarding real wages 


“The Union is concerned that increases in 
the cost-of-living may erode the gains em- 
ployees have made in real wages and has 
proposed an escalator clause as its preferred 
way of safeguarding those gains. The par- 
ticular clause would provide that quarterly, 
throughout the term of the agreement, all 
hourly rates should be increased by 1 cent 
per hour for each 0.3 increase in the con- 
sumer price index (1957-1959 base). 

“The Carriers point to a trend away from 
the use of escalator clauses and oppose them 
on various grounds ranging from the added 
difficulties under such clauses of cost cal- 
culations to the added dangers of perpetu- 
ating a price-wage spiral. 

“The Board has given extensive considera- 
tion to this question. The trend away from 
escalator clauses is marked although in- 
creases in the cost-of-living have revived 
interest in them. In our view the danger 
they present to the economy in this case is 
real, In the past, moreover, many of these 
clauses have operated two ways so that when 
the cost-of-living goes up wages are in- 
creased, but when the cost-of-living turns 
down, wages are reduced, Here the Union 
has proposed a one-way clause. 

“Although we recommend against the use 
of an escalator clause we believe that the 
effort of the Union to devise a means to 
safeguard the economic position of the em- 
ployees particularly in respect to the protec- 
tion of their real wages is warranted. We 
therefore recommend that the Union be 
given the right to re-open the wage rate 
provisions of the contract if, by December 
1967, the cost-of-living since December 1966 
has increased 1 percent or more over the 
average annual increase in the consumer 
price index during the 5-year period, 1962 
through 1966. The re-opener right would be 
limited to the basic wage rates of the new 
agreement. 

“The Board wishes to stress that the basic 
wage re-opener right would be triggered only 
in case of a sharp or persistent increase in 
the consumer price index of not less than 
1 percent over the average annual increase 
during the 5-year period from December 1961 
through December 1966. 

“The procedure to be followed would be 
simple and completed within a maximum of 
6 weeks. 

“On February 1, 1968, the Union, if it so 
decides, would serve on the Carrier its notice 
of intention to re-open the wage rate issue; 
the necessary statistical data regarding cost- 
of-living changes in December 1967 should 
be available to the Union about January 20. 
Thereafter, the parties would have 30 days 
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within which to arrive at an agreement. If 
they cannot agree on wage adjustments the 
issue would be submitted to final and bind- 
ing arbitration under procedures determined 
by the parties themselves. If the parties 
cannot agree on such procedures the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall determine them and, 
within 1 week after the 30-day period, submit 
to the parties a list of seven arbitrators from 
which the Union and the Carriers in joint 
conference shall each strike alternately two 
names. The remaining three arbitrators shall 
then determine the issue and make their 
award within 2 weeks. 

In arriving at their decision the arbitra- 
tors shall consider, as did this Board, the 
public interest in the maintenance of a stable 
economy as well as increases in living costs 
and all other relevant factors including com- 
parative wages, competitive conditions, labor 
shortages, ability to pay, job content, and 
overall and specific increases in productivity. 

“3. Wage progression schedules 

“The Union contends that progression 
schedules merely provide a means to permit 
the Carriers to pay less than the job rate; 
that lengthy progression steps for each class- 
ification are unnecessary because very little 
training is required and no additional re- 
sponsibilities or duties are assumed at each 
step in the classification. The Union em- 
phasizes that the number of progression 
steps has been reduced in past bargaining and 
that single rates have been achieved in lead 
classifications but that further reductions 
are needed. 

“The Carriers argue that progression is the 
standard method of wage payment on do- 
mestic trunk carriers and that progression 
steps have always existed. They say that 
they are hiring rapidly and that new em- 
ployees are not fully productive immediately; 
that training is required for the equipment 
of each carrier and that the progression scale 
fairly reflects growth in efficiency during 
training. 

“The Board -has examined the wage 
progression schedules for each Carrier and 
recommends that the entry rate in each clas- 
sification be eliminated as of January 1, 1967, 
and that the rate just before the final rate 
be eliminated as of January 1, 1968. There is 
merit in the contention that some on job 
training is needed, but it is apparent to the 
Board that in many classifications the num- 
ber of progression steps is excessive. 

“The Board’s recommendation is designed 
to permit a reduction in the number of 
progression steps in any new contract, re- 
turning to the parties for their joint study 
and determination in future negotiations the 
more basic question of the means by which 
the Carriers shall organize and finance on 
job training. 

4. Wage rates 

“Under previous agreements, employees 
represented by the IAM have been paid hourly 
rates established under two categories, 
Groups A and B, which broadly distinguished 
higher from less skilled classifications, In 
the most recent contract, the mechanic rate 
(at the top of regular progression steps) has 
been $3.52 per hour, and this figure has been 
used in testimony by both parties to the dis- 
pute as the basic rate for discussion pur- 
poses. 

“The Board follows this practice of the 
parties, using the mechanic rate illustratively. 
It is the standard practice in wage cases to 
use as the frame of reference a key rate, 
which in this instance is the mechanic rate. 
We wish to note, however, that the average 
job rate for all job classifications covered by 
both groups has been estimated at $3.25. We 
use the mechanic rate for purposes of clarity, 
but emphasize that it is not an average for all 
employees. That average will, in every case, 
be lower. 
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“The testimony before us shows that both 
parties have proposed substantial increases 
in pay rates for the new contract period. 

“The Carriers have offered annual increases 
in hourly rates for each year of a proposed 3- 
year contract, the amounts ranging through 
three rather than two groups of skill clas- 
sification as follows: 


“Group I: 


“For the mechanic rate this offer has the 
following effect: 


“The Union, by contrast, has proposed per- 
centage increases across the board to all 
skills amounting to 5 percent the first year, 
5 percent the second year, and 4 percent the 
third year. For the mechanic rate this pro- 
posal has the following effect: 


“The differences between the two pro- 
posals are narrow. In reviewing them and 
the records made before us, we are struck by 
the fact that neither party accepts the 
other’s view of the appropriate method for 
reflecting skill differentials in the applica- 
tion of general increases. Thus the Union 
rejects the three-group classification offered 
by the Carriers, while the Carriers suggest 
that a percentage increase applied across- 
the-board would deepen alleged inequities in 
present classifications. 

“Faced by disagreement between the par- 
ties on this point, we have concluded that in 
equity we should use the last classification 
scheme on which they have in fact agreed; 
namely, the two-group classification of ear- 
lier contracts, and should recommend for 
each group a fixed amount of wage increase. 

“After careful review of the record before 
us, considering the evidence submitted on 
conditions in the national economy and in 
the air transport industry, on labor market 
prospects, comparative wage rates, company 
earnings, productivity increases, trends in 
the cost of living, and other relevant matters, 
we conclude that both parties to this dis- 
pute, and national policy as well, would be 
served by a settlement which incorporated 
the following wage increases in our proposed 
42-month contract: 


“Group A: 
Ionen. ee 
Next 12 months 
last’ 19 mona 


Group B: 
iet 18 MONTE 14 
10 
10 


“For the top mechanic rate this recom- 
mendation would have the following effect: 


Ist 18 months 
Next 12 months 
Last 12 months 


From the standpoint of the Carriers, the 
evidence before us suggests that over the 
life of the contract prospective productivity 
gains make these wage increases supportable 
without net addition to costs. 
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“From the standpoint of the users of the 
airlines, the evidence before us suggests that 
over the life of the contract, if company 
earnings continue at anything like their 
present rate, these wage increases would be 
no bar to continued reduction in transpor- 
tation charges to the public, if other criteria 
warrant. 

“From the standpoint of the employees, 
the evidence before us suggests that over the 
life of the contract these wage increases 
would continue the past trend wage gains 
made by workers in this industry, and would 
maintain the competitive position of the in- 
dustry in bidding for increasingly scarce 
skills, 

“From the standpoint of the general pub- 
lic, the evidence before us suggests that 
wage increases in the amount we have pro- 
posed, combined with the additional fringe 
benefits we recommend, constitute a genuine- 
ly noninflationary settlement of this dis- 
pute—a settlement which will contribute to 
the twin objectives that the President has 
put before the country: Stability and growth. 

“In this industry, as applied to these 
workers at the present time, the average cost 
of labor, taking wages and fringes together, 
is estimated by the best available sources at 
about $4.50 per hour. When this estimate 
of present cost is compared with the incre- 
mental cost of all our recommendations, the 
outcome, in our judgment, is distinctly non- 
inflationary. This remains the case even 
after the wage increases are reflected in fringe 
benefits accruing once new wage rates take 
effect. 

“Moreover, in our recommendations to the 
parties for settlement of their outstanding 
local issues, we at once have proposed elimi- 
nation of numerous, costly practices and have 
withheld approval from numerous demands 
which would create new elements of cost. 
Thus, our disposition of the local issues but- 
tresses the noninflationary cost of the 
whole settlement, with results which vary 
somewhat from carrier to carrier. 

“In conclusion, we offer the considered 
judgment that our proposed terms of settle- 
ment, taken together, protect the interest of 
all parties in this dispute, the Carriers, the 
Union, and the public. 


“B. Vacation Allowances 


“Under the most recent contract, the Car- 
riers have provided paid vacations to these 
employees on the following formula: 2 weeks 
of vacation after 1 year of employment; 3 
weeks after 10 years; and 4 weeks after 20 

. The Union currently seeks a modifica- 
tion of this formula to provide 3 weeks of 
vacation after 8 years on the job, and 4 weeks 
after 15 years. 

“Weighing this request against the evi- 
dence presented to us on prevailing practice 
elsewhere, we have come to the conclusion 
that a good case can be made for liberalizing 
vacation pay accruing to long-service em- 
ployees. We find that there has been a 
trend in this direction throughout American 
industry. While relatively few contracts in 
this country now provide 4 weeks of vacation 
after 15 years, the Board thinks that liberal- 
ization is justified in an industry which needs 
stability of service from the skilled men 
represented by this Union and which requires 
from the men a special devotion to duty in 
the interest of the traveling public. 

“Accordingly, we recommend 4 weeks of 
paid vacation after 15 years of service. 


„C. Health and Welfare Programs 


In this area the Union proposed that the 
entire cost of the individual Carrier Health 
and Welfare plans shall be borne by the 
Carrier and that all plans shall be liberalized 
to provide full coverage for employees and 
dependents. The Union emphasized that 
Eastern has already assumed the full cost 
of these programs and that the Union rec- 
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ommendation is supported by the prevailing 
practice in industry generally. 

“The Carriers contended that current bene- 
fits under their plans exceed those typical 
of industry generally but nevertheless offered 
to make an additional contribution of 3 cents 
per hour in the second year of the contract 
against premiums for dependents coverage 
under presently existing group insurance 
plans. The Carriers stated that with this ad- 
dition the average cost to the Carriers of cur- 
rent plans would be 17.4 cents per hour com- 
pared with an average employee contribution 
of 2.6 cents per hour. 

“The Board has taken note of these facts 
and others in the record and recommends 
agafnst any increase in Carrier contributions 
at this time. The Union has not proposed 
and the Carriers have not offered an improved 
plan or additional benefits. Since the scope 
and coverage of the plans would remain un- 
changed an additional Carrier contribution 
of 3 cents per hour beginning the second 
year would simply result in an increase in 
employee compensation by this amount. 
The Board believes it is in the interests of 
both parties at this time to deal with in- 
creased cash compensation in connection 
with wage rate adjustments and has done 
so under paragraph 4 of Section A, above. 


D. Pension Plans 


“The pension plan of National Airlines is 
already noncontributory and the Union re- 
quested that the other four Carriers assume 
the full cost of their plans. 

“The Carriers rejected the request em- 
phasizing that although a majority of pen- 
sion plans in industry generally are noncon- 
tributory, they usually provide a lower level 
of benefits. They point out that the Carriers’ 
plans provide an average earned benefit of 
$8.68 per month as compared with a median 
industrial benefit earned of $2.75 per month; 
and which exceed average earned benefits 
under noncontributory plans in the automo- 
bile industry ($4.25), the aerospace industry 
(84.24 to $4.75), and the steel industry ($5). 

“Here, as in the case of Health and Welfare 
benefits, the Board has studied the com- 
peting considerations stressed by the parties, 
but directs attention to the fact that the 
issue as presented does not relate to em- 
Ployee benefits under the plan but solely to 
the means of financing them. The Union 
proposal to transfer the cost of four plans to 
the Carriers is thus a request for additional 
compensation equal to the cost of the plan. 
Since we have already responded to the re- 
quest for higher wage rates we recommend 
that this request be withdrawn. 


“E. Overtime Rules 


“The Union has proposed a sharp upward 
adjustment of pay for overtime work. Where 
existing rules call for time-and-a-half, the 
Union now would substitute double time. 
Similarly, where double time applies, the 
Union now proposes triple time. 

The record before us offers no specific rea- 
sons for these changes except references to 
trends in other industries and general alle- 
gations of the need for severe penalties to 
minimize the use of overtime. We find it 
hard to square the stress on penalties with 
several of the local issues put before us, where 
the interest of employees in working overtime 
was demonstrated. We find it harder still to 
follow the comparisons with other industries. 

“The evidence available to us suggests that 
in this industry, above most others, over- 
time work is necessarily an adjunct of reg- 
ular operations. Variations in weather, 
equipment changes, enforced delays in serv- 
ice, rescheduling of flights, are common fea- 
tures of airline operations in the present 
stage of technological development. Over- 
time work for service employees is an in- 
evitable and frequent result. While we ac- 
cept the notion that the Carriers, like other 
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employers, should be discouraged from mis- 
use of overtime, we cannot accept the con- 
tention that they should be penalized severely 
forr to this means of meeting their 
undoubted obligation to the public. 
“Accordingly we recommend that the over- 
time proposals by the Union be withdrawn. 


F. Holiday Provisions 


“The Union has proposed an increase in 
the number of holidays from seven to eight, 
the eighth to be Good Friday. In addition, 
for work on holidays the Union requests holi- 
day pay plus double time for all hours 
worked, with a minimum of 8 hours’ pay; 
if more than 8 hours are worked on holidays, 
we excess is to be paid for at triple time 
rate. 

“The Union introduced several foreign flag 
carrier agreements to show that they pro- 
vide for more than eight paid holidays. 
Northeast Airlines, the railroad companies, 
and many other major industries already 
have eight paid holidays. 

“The Carriers rejected an eighth holiday 
and, in particular, rejected Good Friday be- 
cause on this day there is no significant de- 
crease in airline traffic and in most instances 
employees would be required to work. The 
Board notes, in passing, that one of the 
existing paid holidays, Washington's Birth- 
day, has even less of a decrease in traffic than 
Good Friday. The Carriers further argue 
that seven paid holidays is in accord with 
domestic trunk airline practice. 

“The existing contracts require that the 
Carriers compensate employees who work 
overtime on holidays at double time rates. 
The Union position is that employees should 
not be required to work overtime on holidays 
and that the double time provision is not a 
sufficient deterrent to prevent the Carriers 
from deliberately scheduling such overtime. 

“The Carriers reply that there is no sched- 
uled overtime on holidays; that overtime is 
required only because of scheduling diffi- 
culties; that a heavier penalty would only 
increase airline costs without reducing over- 
time requirements. 

“The record clearly supports the existence 
of a trend to more liberal holiday provisions; 
Good Friday is observed as a religious day by 
many employees; Good Friday is accepted in 
other agreements as a suitable vacation day. 
The Board is unable to endorse the Union 
proposal for penalty holiday overtime first, 
because this a round-the-clock industry with 
24-hour commitments to its customers; sec- 
ond, because this underlies the contract be- 
tween the parties; and third, because this 
fact is well known to and accepted by all air- 
line employees. 

“The Board recommends that an eighth 
holiday, Good Friday, be granted by the 
Carriers and that the Union proposals for 
penalty holiday overtime be withdrawn. 


“G, Hours of Service 

“The Union has proposed that the 30- 
minute meal period now taken without pay 
as a break in each 8-hour working day, be 
compensated and treated henceforth as a 
portion of the hours worked. 

“The effect of this proposal would be to 
reduce the time of each shift from 8% hours 
(including an uncompensated half hour) to 
8 hours (fully compensated). The further 
effect would be to eliminate the overlaps be- 
tween incoming and outgoing shifts which 
now occur during the last half hour each 
outgoing shift spends on the job. 

“The Union has contended in the hearings 
that elemination of shift overlaps would aid 
efficiency. The Carriers disagree. They 
argue that the overlaps are vital to assure 
effective personnel transmission of job in- 
formation, tools, and work directives be- 
tween shifts. It is the view of the Board 
that the Carriers’ position was the sounder 
one on this issue. 
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“Beyond this issue we perceive another 
which becomes decisive in our view; namely, 
that a growing and regulated industry, faced 
by increasing competition for skilled per- 
sonnel should not be asked to put into effect 
a shorter workweek. We recommend, there- 
fore, that this proposal by the Union be 
withdrawn. 

H. License Premiums 

“The Union originally proposed that any 
employee required to have or use—later 
modified to any “mechanic” and “have and 

"any license issued by the FCC or FAA 
should receive additional compensation in 
the amount of 10 cents per hour for each 
license required. 

“This proposal was based primarily upon 
the alleged additional responsibility of the 
license holder in releasing aircraft or signing 
for aircraft work. 

“The carriers rejected the Union proposal 
both because of its cost and because there is 
little or no additional responsibility for the 
license holder. The Carriers argued that a 
mechanic who signs maintenance releases 
does not vouch for airworthiness; that a 
mechanic may be fined by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency for personal failures whether or 
not he holds a license; that no domestic 
trunk carrier currently pays such a license 
premium. 

“In treating the wage issue this Board pro- 
vided substantial pay differentials for me- 
chanics and higher classifications; the li- 
cense holders are all within this group. Since 
the added exposure to disciplinary action re- 
lied on by the Union is neither diminished 
nor remedied by a pay premium requirement, 
we recommend that the Union's proposal for 
license premiums be withdrawn. 


“V. Local issues 
A. Eastern Airlines and District 100 
“1. Carrier proposals 


(a) Eastern Proposal No. 1 

“The Carrier has proposed a change in the 
overtime provision, Article 14(c), to provide 
system overtime to replace local rules. It 
also proposes to eliminate the present by- 
pass penalty pay provision in the agreement. 

“The 1963 collective bargaining agreement 
between Eastern Airlines and District 100 
provided that the parties should meet to 
agree on system overtime rules. The Car- 
rier contends that since that time agreement 
in principle has been reached on a series of 
system overtime rules but the final language 
has not been settled. The principal point 
still in contention between the parties is the 
Carrier's request for elimination of bypass 
penalty pay. 

“The Carrier contends that the current 
rules foster a great number of grievances; 
it has introduced evidence that overtime 
grievances have increased from 8 percent to 
26 percent of all grievances between 1960 
and 1965. The Carrier urges that system 
rules be agreed upon to permit standard ad- 
ministration of overtime. It is the Car- 
rier's position that, under the present system, 
errors are difficult to avoid, particularly in 
emergency situations, and that the proposed 
system rules would decrease the likelihood of 
mistakes and disputes, 

“The Union’s primary objection is to the 
elimination of the bypass penalty. The pen- 
alty has been in the collective bargaining 
agreement since 1961. The Union contends 
that problems arise under it because super- 
visors fail to offer work to the right man. 
The Union agrees that there are many grieyv- 


For convenience the Board has num- 
bered each of the Carrier and Union pro- 
posals consecutively. The substance of each 
proposal will enable the parties to relate this 
num system to the numbering and 
lettering system by the parties in the tran- 
script of the hearing. 
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ances on overtime issues but contends that 
the fault lies with management. 

“The record is clear that the existing over- 
time provision on Eastern Airlines gives rise 
to an excessive number of grievances. The 
Board believes that this situation necessarily 
tends to strain the grievance machinery and 
constitutes a handicap to good relations be- 
tween the parties. The Carrier's proposal 
retains the principal of equalization of over- 
time and has not had a negative response 
from the Union except for the matter of 
bypass pay. The Board notes that bypass 
penalty pay has been a part of this collective 
bargaining agreement during the past two 
contract periods, The Board is reluctant to 
disturb conditions arrived at through collec- 
tive bargaining without compelling reasons. 
The new rules proposed by the Carrier are 
designed to correct the source of past prob- 
lems. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
the number of grievances will be reduced 
and the number of instances in which by- 
pass penalty pay is required will drop sub- 
stantially. 

“Recommendation: That the system over- 
time rules proposed by Eastern Airlines be 
adopted but that the present provision for 
bypass pay not be disturbed. 


“(b) Eastern Proposal No, 2 

“The Company proposes to add a new para- 
graph to Article 20 of the agreement in order 
to permit the employment of part-time 
workers in the classifications of cleaner, 
ramp-servicemen, and stock clerk. The Car- 
rier argues that fluctuations in peak work- 
loads in the airline industry justify the em- 
ployment of part-time workers for 3 or 4 
hour periods in order to utilize employees 
effectively. Eastern contends that the jobs 
of present employees would not be jeopard- 
ized because, under its proposal, no employee 
would be displaced by part-time workers. 

“The Union points out that the Eastern 
Airlines-IAM agreement once provided for 
part-time employees but, through earlier ne- 
gotiations, this provision was removed from 
the contract. The Union argues that, dur- 
ing negotiations, the Carrier offered no proof 
of a need for workers for 3 or 4 hours a day, 

“It is inherent in the transportation indus- 
try that accommodation to the needs of the 
traveling public will result in peaks and val- 
leys of activity at airline stations. The Car- 
rier now has considerable flexibility in sched- 
uling the shifts of its regular employees. 
The Board believes that the existing flexi- 
bility in shift arrangements should be ade- 
quate to permit management to resolve its 
problems within the framework of its regular 
work force. Moreover, the Board notes that 
two of the classifications for which the Car- 
rier seeks part-time employees are those for 
which management testified, on the national 
issues, that relatively long progression train- 
ing periods are required. 

“Recommendation: The Board recommends 
that the proposal of the Carrier be with- 
drawn. 


() Eastern Proposal No. 3 

“The Carrier proposes to eliminate the 
present option in Article 10 which permits an 
employee scheduled to work on a holiday to 
elect either to receive double time pay or to 
receive straight time and add 1 day to his 
vacation. In addition, the Carrier would re- 
quire an employee to work the day before 
and the day after a holiday to be eligible for 
holiday pay, if he is scheduled to work on 
those days. 

“The present option was made a part of 
the agreement when Eastern's operations had 
marked seasonal differences. Now operations 
are spread more evenly over the year. The 
existing provision thus causes a problem in 
vacation scheduling, along with an increas- 
ing economic effect. To require that em- 
ployees work the day before and after a holi- 
day is warranted, according to the Carrier, 
because these days usually are peak travel 
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days and scheduled employees are needed for 
efficient operations. 

“The Union made no comment on the Car- 
rier’s proposal to remove the option of an 
added vacation day or premium pay for holi- 
days. It argued, however, that requiring em- 
ployees to work the days before and after a 
holiday was unnecessary because the Union 
knew of no abuses of this nature. 

“The Board recognizes that conditions may 
change over a period of years and that such 
changes may require adjustments in earlier 
contract provisions. In this case no eco- 
nomic loss to an employee would result from 
the Carrier’s proposal since he would con- 
tinue to receive premium pay for holidays 
worked, Moreover, improvement in the va- 
cation provision for long-service employees 
has been recommended by the Board. 

“A provision requiring that all employees 
who are scheduled to work on the days before 
and after a holiday must report as scheduled 
in order to be eligible for holiday pay, is in 
accord with general industry practice. Fur- 
ther, such a provision is consistent with the 
needs of this industry in view of the service 
it must provide on peak travel days. The 
Board concludes, therefore, that the Carrier's 
proposal for changes in Article 10 are rea- 
sonable. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
adopted, 


(d) Eastern Proposal No. 4 

“The Carrier proposes to eliminate the 
classification, Ground Communications 
Technician, which includes about 20 employ- 
ees. Formerly, Eastern maintained its own 
radio system to communicate with its pilots 
in flight, while all of the other carriers were 
with Arinc, which provided a joint service 
for them. Since the last negotiations, East- 
ern has sold its facilities and joined Arinc. 
The Carrier now wishes to eliminate this 
classification and restore the 20 employees 
to the general mechanic category from which 
they originally came. In the mechanic cate- 
gory, the Carrier indicated, the employees 
could be better utilized and would gain more 
employment opportunity. 

“It is clear from the record that the work 
formerly performed by Ground Communica- 
tion Technicians no longer exists on Eastern. 
Formerly, these employees were included in 
the general category of mechanics; their pay 
rates are the same as those of mechanics. 
There appears to be no reason to continue 
to maintain a separate classification for 
them. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
adopted. 

“(e) Eastern Proposal No. 5 

The Carrier proposes that the procedure 
for bidding shifts and days off be changed 
to require an employee to submit his writ- 
ten preference 7 calendar days after the 
supervisor issues the bid sheet. At the pres- 
ent time, both the bidding process and the 
assignment of shifts are conducted in order 
of seniority. This slows the bidding process 
so that a period of 2 or 3 weeks may elapse 
before assignments can be made. The pro- 
posed procedure would mean that all bids 
would be submitted simultaneously; the 
shifts would then be assigned according to 
seniority preference. 

“The Union raised no objection to this 
proposal in the course of the hearing. 

“On the basis of the testimony submitted, 
the Board finds the Carrier proposal rea- 
sonable. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
adopted. 

“(f) Eastern Proposal No. 6 

“The Carrier proposed to add to Article 
24—Sick Leave, the qualification that sick 
leave provisions will not apply to a day upon 
which an employee is not scheduled or re- 
quired to work a regular shift. 

“The Carrier points out that all of its 
employees except those covered by the IAM 
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contract receive pay for sick leave only when 
they are unable to work on scheduled work 
days due to sickness or injury. Until an 
arbitration award in 1963, the IAM sick leave 
provision was administered in the same man- 
ner. As a result of this award the em- 
ployees under the contract receive sick leave 
pay even though they would not have worked 
on the particular day. Thus, according to 
the Carrier, IAM employees receive this bene- 
fit under circumstances in which no other 
Eastern employees would receive such pay. 
The purpose of this proposal is to restore 
uniform administration of sick leave for all 
of Eastern's employees. 

“The Union pointed out that a sick leave 
provision had been in the contract for many 
years, but did not question the facts cited 
by the Carrier with respect to the change in 
interpretation of the clause since the last 
negotiations. No reason was shown for an 
administration of sick leave different for 
IAM employees from other employees. 

“Sick leave pay is provided in labor agree- 
ments to protect employees from loss of in- 
come when they are unable to work because 
of sickness or injury. The purpose is to 
make the employee whole, not to pay him 
more than he would have earned had he 
been able to work. This purpose governs 
practice in industry generally, on other air- 
lines, and for all Eastern employees except 
those organized by IAM. The Board believes 
that uniformity in the administration of sick 
leave pay should be restored at Eastern. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
adopted. 

"“(g) Eastern Proposal No, 7 

“The Carrier proposes a modification of 
the active service provision in Article 20(g) 
to incorporate current practice into the con- 
tract. The Carrier alleged that this pro- 
posal is largely a technical adjustment which 
had not been settled primarily because the 
same contract article was being held open 
by the Union on a different issue. 

“The Union made no comment on the Car- 
rier proposed change in the active service 
clause except to express opposition, The 
Union stood on the language of the present 
agreement. 

“The Board notes that the language pro- 
vided by the Carrier for a new Article 20(g) 
is substantially different from the language 
in the present Article 20(g), as shown by 
Carrier Exhibit 34. For instance, the pro- 
posed language of the Carrier for a new Ar- 
ticle 20(g) eliminates the language of the 
present article referring to “periods of illness 
or injury not in excess of ninety (90) days” 
in connection with the definition of active 
service. 

“Recommendation: It is the opinion of the 
Board that the Carrier failed on the record 
to sustain its burden of proof on this issue. 
Therefore, the Board recommends that the 
proposal be withdrawn. 

“(h) Eastern Proposal No. 8 

“Eastern proposes certain changes in Ar- 
ticle 19, System Board of Adjustment, in 
order to streamline the grievance procedure. 
The parties have agreed on an expedited 
procedure using a five-man panel of arbi- 
trators. They have been unable to agree, 
however, upon a procedure to select the 
members of the panel. 

“Recommendation: That, if the parties 
have not agreed on the 5 members of the 
panel by the time the contract is signed, the 
National Mediation Board be asked to supply 
a list of 15 arbitrators and to outline a pro- 
cedure by which the parties will select 5 
names from the list. 

“2. Union proposals 
“(a) District 100 (Eastern) Proposal No. 1 

“District 100 proposes an amendment to 
Article 2(B) defining the scope of the agree- 
ment. The Union contends that the Carrier 
has been contracting out work which prop- 
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erly comes under the jurisdiction of its IAM 
employees and that a change in the scope 
statement is required to protect the job se- 
curity of the employees it represents, It 
points out that in the arbitration of griev- 
ances on this issue, arbitrators have held 
that such contracting out by unilateral com- 
pany action does not violate the terms of the 
present scope statement. In support of its 
position, the Union presented substantial 
evidence of work currently being performed 
by employees of other companies. 

“The Carrier argues that acceptance of the 
Union proposal would force major changes in 
its operations. It would create problems in 
handling specialized work for which Eastern 
lacks the facilities; it would require assign- 
ment of employees to perform maintenance 
work at stations where there is insufficient 
work to justify their full-time employment. 
Further, the Carrier points out that there is 
a shortage of skilled employees at the present 
time and that there has been a steady in- 
crease in the employment by Eastern of 
workers in categories represented by the 
IAM. The Carrier also cites the fact that it 
performs a great deal of work on contract for 
other companies, work which is performed by 
employees in District 100. The Carrier as- 
serts that greatly increased costs would re- 
sult from the Union proposal in terms of 
unneeded capital and unnecessary em- 
ployees. 

“Federal regulation of the Carriers is 
directed toward the welfare and convenience 
of the traveling public. In fulfilling that 
obligation a Carrier sometimes must main- 
tain at least limited service at certain points. 
At such stations it may be more efficient to 
utilize some of the services of other Carriers, 
if there is insufficient work to maintain full- 
time employees in all categories. 

“In the opinion of the Board, the Union 
proposal in its present form would lead to a 
decline in the efficiency of operations and 
would not enhance the job security of IAM- 
represented employees. Moreover, there is 
clear evidence that both parties to these 
proceedings desire to achieve more nearly 
uniform conditions throughout the industry. 
They have negotiated in the past toward an 
equalization of rates of pay. They have 
agreed to bargain economic issues jointly in 
this case. The Board desires to support the 
parties in their efforts in this direction. 
Evidence has been presented that one of the 
five Carriers in this proceeding has negotiated 
a settlement of this issue, with another Dis- 
trict of the IAM, which modifies the current 
contract language to meet the Union’s objec- 
tions. It appears in the interest of both 
parties generally to confirm the settlement 
of this issue on Eastern with the agreement 
reached by National. 

“Recommendation; That the parties adopt 
in principle the settlement between National 
Airlines and IAM, District 145, modified as 
necessary to take account of differences 
under their respective agreements. 

“(b) District 100 (Eastern) Proposal No. 2 

“District 100 proposes that leads in the 
various classifications shall make all work 
assignments to the employees assigned to 
their lead crews. The Union contends that 
historically assignments have been made by 
the leads but that Eastern recently changed 
its procedure so that the planner or foreman 
makes assignments, bypassing the lead. This 
practice, in the Union’s view, is an infringe- 
ment on its work jurisdiction. 

“The Carrier contends that the Union pro- 
posal would prevent any supervisor other 
than the lead from assigning work and thus 
would limit the production planning proce- 
dures of the Carrier, would require a lead on 
all assignments including temporary relief, 
and would interfere with management’s right 
to control assignments. It is the position of 
the Carrier that the function of the lead to 
direct performance, not to determine assign- 
ments. 
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“The record does not show any recent de- 
crease in the number of lead jobs or that the 
function of directing work has changed. 

“Evidence presented does show that East- 
ern has developed production planning pro- 
cedures through which a planner decides as- 
signments in accordance with the overall 
needs of production, Clearly it is an exer- 
cise of management prerogative to establish 
the flow of work and to allocate responsibil- 
ity for its direction, The Union proposal 
could limit the effectiveness of management 
planning for efficiency in operations. 

“Recommendations: That the proposal be 
withdrawn. 


“(c) District 100 (Eastern) Proposal No, 3 

“District 100 proposes an amendment to 
Article 20(G) to provide that an employee 
will not lose active service benefits as long as 
there is an employer-employee relationship or 
the employee remains on the seniority list. 
By this amendment the Union seeks to re- 
store active service credits that employees 
lost during the strike of another union in 
1962. 

“The Carrier points out that the IAM 
International did not support the strike and 
that the employees who lost active service 
credits could have retained them by reporting 
to work in accordance with the position of 
the International. 

“It is clear from the evidence that the 
active service credits here involved were lost 
because the employees participated in an 
unauthorized strike. The Board finds no 
basis for accepting the proposal. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
withdrawn. 

“(d) District 100 (Eastern) Proposal No. 4 

“District 100 proposes an amendment in 
Article 24 to provide that absences due to 
legitimate use of injury and/or sick leave not 
to be charged against the employee’s attend- 
ance record or used by the Carrier in sup- 
port of discipline or discharge for absen- 
teeism. 

“The Union protests the present Carrier 
policy of using sick leave or injury leave 
absences to build up a record of unsatis- 
factory attendance leading to disciplinary 
action. There are safeguards in the con- 
tract, the Union points out, against abuse 
of sick leave. The Union urges that neither 
sick nor injury leave, nor other absence au- 
thorized by management, should be made 
part of an employee’s attendance record. 

“It is the Carrier's position that an un- 
satisfactory attendance record increases its 
costs of production, whatever the cause, and 
that the employee is protected by his right 
of recourse to arbitration. The Carrier con- 
tends that its attendance control program 
is fairly administered. 

“The Board recognized the Carrier’s need 
to maintain control of the attendance of em- 
ployees. Further, it is an accepted principle 
of industrial relations that persistent absen- 
teeism is cause for discipline, including dis- 
charge, and that such determinations usually 
are based on cumulative records. On the 
other hand, Eastern's attendance control 
program appears to consist solely of demerits, 
with no counterbalancing credit given for 
periods of good attendance records. It is the 
opinion of the Board that the counterpro- 
posals made by the Carrier on this issue move 
in the direction of accomplishing such a bal- 
ance, The Board suggests that they go one 
step further by providing for redress of the 
employee's record when such action is sup- 
ported by review of his record. 

“Recommendation; That the counterpro- 
posals of the Carriers be adopted with an ad- 
ditional provision for redress of the employ- 
ee’s record when warranted by review. 

“B. Northwest Airlines, Inc., and District 143 
“1, Carrier proposals 
“(a) Northwest Proposal No. 1 

“The Carrier has proposed elimination of 

the 20-minute paid lunch period provided 
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for flight kitchen employees under the agree- 
ment. 

“The Carrier states that this amendment 
would make the flight kitchen personnel 
provision consistent with mechanic and plant 
protection agreements. Further, among the 
four domestic airline trunk carriers which 
operate flight kitchens, Northwest is the only 
carrier currently providing a paid lunch 
period. The Carrier maintains that the over- 
lap available with an unpaid lunch period 
provides better continuity of work pro- 
graming and reduces overtime requirements. 

“The Union claims that the paid lunch 
period actually benefits the company be- 
cause it is scheduled during slack times, 
whereas the 30-minute unpaid lunch must be 
regularly scheduled. The Union denied that 
there would be any saving on overtime. The 
Carrier admitted that much of the overtime 
would be due to illnesses, weather, flight 
scheduling, et cetera. 

“This 20-minute paid lunch period for fight 
kitchen personnel is a provision of long 
standing on Northwest. At one time it was 
of benefit to the Carrier and, according to 
the Union, still is a convenience to the Car- 
rier. 

“It is the view of the Board that con- 
tractual rights which exist in the present 
agreement, and which are the result of pre- 
vious collective bargaining negotiations, 
should not be modified by the Board in the 
absence of a clear justification by the pro- 
ponents. The 20-minute paid lunch period 
provided for flight kitchen employees under 
the present agreement is a longstanding con- 
tractual provision. It is the view of the 
Board that the Carrier, on the record, failed 
to sustain its burden of proof on this issue. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
withdrawn. 

„) Northwest Proposal No. 2 

“The Carrier proposed to revise the fixed 
starting time rule at line stations under 
Mechanic and Related Personnel agreements 
to permit the establishment of times which 
meet the needs of the service. 

“The Carrier claims that the purpose of 
this proposed change Is to eliminate arbitrary 
and costly shift starting times at line sta- 
tions. These times are presently unrelated 
to the workload generated by flight sched- 
ules. The Carrier’s witnesses and exhibits 
established the fluctuation in the demands 
of service. These demands do not correspond 
to standard mandatory shift schedules now 
set in the contract. Further, the majority 
of domestic airline trunk carriers have rules 
which permit starting times limited only by 
the needs of the service. Of the remaining 
carriers in this case, only TWA has a rule as 
restrictive as Northwest. 

“The National Airlines Agreement on this 
issue provides that the starting times of 
shifts should be established in accordance 
with the needs of the service at each base. 

“The Eastern Air Line Agreement provides 
that the starting times of shifts shall be es- 
tablished in accordance with the needs of the 
service at each station provided that there 
Shall be no more than 6 shifts each with a 
single starting time within a 24-hour period 
for any classification of employees inyolved. 

“The United Air Lines Agreement provides 
for not more than 5 starting times within a 
24-hour period. 

“Only Northwest and TWA have detailed 
restrictive clauses in their agreements as to 
starting times on these two carriers which 
have given rise to the dispute over this 
issue. 

“The Board was impressed by the showing 
of the Carriers that some reasonable control 
of shift starting times should be within the 
prerogatives of management. It is the view 
of the Board, moreover, that some reasonable 
modification of Article VI, Section C, of the 
Northwest ent, would result in more 
efficient operation which in the long run 
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would be of benefit to the Carrier, consum- 
ers and employees. 

“Recommendation: That the parties modi- 
fy their present agreement so as to include 
a provision, “That there shall not be more 
than five (5) starting times within a twenty- 
four (24) hour period for any classification 
of employees for a work area of a line sta- 
tion.” 

“(e) Northwest Proposal No. 3 

“The Carrier proposes to amend the hours 
of service rule to provide that employees will 
not be required to report for work on a 
scheduled day off for less than 4 hours work 
or pay. 

“The Carrier testified that the purpose of 
this proposal is to modify the present 8- 
hour guarantee, providing what management 
considers a reasonable minimum of 4 hours 
of work or pay for an employee called to 
work or to train on a day off. Northwest is 
the only trunk carrier under contract with 
IAM which is required to pay a minimum of 
8 hours. 

“The present provision in the contract pro- 
viding for an 8-hour guarantee is one of long 
standing. As noted by the Board previously 
in this report, it is the view of the Board 
that contractual rights established through 
prior collective bargaining should not be 
modified by the Board in the absence of 
justifying proof from the proponents. The 
8-hour guarantee, as it stands, presumably 
was considered a fair settlement by the Car- 
rier when it accepted the provision in the 
first place. Acceptance at the time undoubt- 
edly was considered favorably in light of 
other provisions agreed to by the parties in 
the give-and-take which produced the pres- 
ent agreement. 

“The Board believes, on the basis of the 
record before it, that the carrier control- 
ling the scheduling of work should con- 
tinue the negotiated provision in the present 
contract. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
withdrawn. 

“(d) Northwest Proposal No. 4 

“The Carrier proposes a limited seasonal 
student employment program at locations 
where no regular employees are laid off. 

“The purpose of this proposal is to en- 
able the Carrier to expand its program for 
seasonal student employment. The proposed 
rule would be subject to these qualifications: 
First, that no regular employee be displaced; 
second, that no student be employed at any 
location when regular employees in the clas- 
sification are laid off; third, that preference 
for seasonal student employment be given to 
children of regular employees; fourth, that 
student employees present evidence of their 
intent to continue their education at an in- 
stitution of advanced study; fifth, that sea- 
sonal positions will not exceed 90 days dura- 
tion, will not be subject to the bulletin proce- 
dure, and will not establish seniority. 

Ihe Union favored the program but raised 
several objections. The Union felt that there 
were not sufficient regular employees in the 
classifications open to seasonal student em- 
ployees, The Union also desired to continue 
the bulletin provisions for positions to be 
filled by such students. 

“The Board believes the company should 
be encouraged in continuing this program. 

“The students who would benefit from 
seasonal employment are children of the em- 
ployees. The employees and the Carrier have 
a mutual obligation to resolve any problems 
created by the program. The primary ob- 
jection of the Union is that all the students 
normally are assigned to the day shift while 
employees with substantial seniority must 
work on less desirable shifts. 

“The Board recognizes that the Carrier can 
use the students most effectively in groups 
and that in some instances the type of work 
they can perform may not be available ex- 
cept on the day shift. The Board believes, 
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however, that the Union’s objection could be 
overcome substantially if the Carrier would, 
to the extent practical distribute student em- 
ployees throughout all shifts. 

“Recommendation; That the proposal be 
adopted with a proviso that, where suitable 
work is available, the students be assigned to 
all shifts, 

“(e) Northwest Proposal No. 5 

“The Carrier proposes that standard work 
clothing required by the Carrier shall be sold 
at cost to the employees but shall be main- 
tained by them. 

“The present agreements provide that all 
standard uniforms, caps and coveralls, which 
mechanics are required to wear, shall be 
furnished by the Carrier without cost to the 
employee, including the expense of launder- 
ing and cleaning. The Carrier does not re- 
quire uniforms for plant protection em- 
ployees. The Carrier points out that in the 
bargaining prior to the appointment of the 
Emergency Board the Union had a proposal 
on this same issue which would have re- 
quired the company to provide and maintain 
standard work clothing for all employees at 
no cost to them. The Carrier offered its pro- 
posal as a reasonable compromise. 

“In the hearing before the Emergency Board 
the Union withdrew its request that the 
Carrier provide and maintain standard work 
clothing for all employees. 

“It is the opinion of the Board that the 
Carrier failed to sustain its burden of proof 
in support of its proposal for a change in 
the present agreement. 

“Recommendation; That the Carrier with- 
draw its proposal. 


“(f) Northwest Proposal No. 6 

“The Carrier proposes to eliminate the for- 
eign service bonus, foreign vacation accrual, 
and the Anchorage housing, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1967, for approximately 11 employees 
hired in the States and stationed in Alaska 
before Alaska attained statehood. 

“In June 1946 Northwest was first certified 
to operate over the North Pacific route to 
the Orient. Because of the shortage of food- 
stuffs, household goods, and housing at An- 
chorage, the Carrier had difficulty staffing 
these stations. The so-called “foreign sery- 
ice addendum provision” was then negotiated 
into the contract to provide employees rep- 
resented by the Union with certain addi- 
tional benefits and/or compensation to offset 
the then existing hardships and undesirable 
living conditions. The Carrier is proposing 
to eliminate certain of these items; all other 
compensations provided for in the adden- 
dum would still be paid to the 11 employees. 

“The Union emphasized that employees 
hired in Alaska receive many additional bene- 
fits in overtime, holidays and vacations, as 
well as in hourly rates of pay. 

“It is the view of the Board that the con- 
tractual commitment made by the Carrier 
in the first instance to these 11 employees 
should be recognized as continuing for the 
length of their employment in Alaska, The 
Board believes that with regard to any new 
employees, the proposal of the Carrier is rea- 
sonable, 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
withdrawn as to the 11 employees and ac- 
cepted as to new employees. 


“2. Union proposals 
(a) District 143 (Northwest) Proposal No. 1 
“The Union proposes that the Carrier fur- 
nish two positive annual passes for use over 
the Carrier’s system during the term of office 
of the Union’s president/general chairman 
and the general chairman. Use would be 


limited to flights in connection with Union 
business. 

“The Union now receives one positive an- 
nual pass which is used by the president/ 
general chairman. Other Union representa- 


tives receive space-available passes, including 
the general chairman. 
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“The Carrier argues that a space-available 
pass is sufficient. The Union's position is 
that reduced fares are given to certain 
youths, families, servicemen, et cetera, all 
of which have preference over space-available 
passengers, 

“Athough the second positive annual pass 
would be an additional expense to the Car- 
rier, the Board believes the poposal of the 
Union is justified. 

“A great amount of travel is required in 
order to conduct necessary Union business 
for airline employees stationed at widely 
separated points. It is not unreasonable that 
two officials of the Union should be provided 
with transportation on the Carrier's planes 
to conduct that business. 

“In view of the uncertainty which now so 
often intends travel on a space-available 
basis, the Board believes that positive trans- 
portation should be provided for the general 
chairman as well as the president/general 
chairman. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
adopted. 

“(b) District 143 (Northwest) Proposal No. 2 

“The Union proposes that newer and more 
efficient foul weather equipment and light- 
weight winter clothing for ramp personnel 
be furnished by the Carrier, laundering and 
cleaning costs to be borne by the Carrier. 

“The Union originally proposed that the 
Carriers provide and maintain standard work 
clothing for all employees at no cost to them. 
This proposal was withdrawn prior to the 
appointment of the Emergency Board and, 
therefore, was not before the Board for deci- 
sion. 

“The final proposal of the Union involved 
issues similar to the proposal of the Carrier 
regarding standard work clothing. The Board 
understands that the Union and Carrier have 
discussed this matter and that the Carrier 
is aware of the type of foul weather equip- 
ment and lightweight winter clothing de- 
sired by the Union. 

“Although the Board feels that the selec- 
tion and requirement of standard clothing 
is primarily a decision for the Carrier, the 
request of the Union is reasonable, 

“Recommendation: That the Carrier fur- 
nish newer and more efficient foul weather 
equipment and lightweight winter clothing 
as the Carrier’s present stock of such cloth- 
ing requires replacement, with laundering 
and cleaning costs to be borne by the Carrier. 


„C. Trans World Airlines, Inc., and District 
142 


1. Carrier proposals 

*(a) TWA Proposal No. 1 

“The Carrier proposes that the Union en- 
ter into a letter of agreement which would 
insure that the IAM-covered employees con- 
tinue to render their services to flights 
operated by the Carrier for U.S. military- 
establishments even though the Carrier and 
the Union are involved in a strike or with- 
drawal of services by the Union in com- 
mercial operations. 

“TWA believes this proposal is in the na- 
tional interest. The Department of Defense 
desires such an agreement between the 
Carrier and the Union. Lack of this agree- 
ment would have an impact on the Carrier's 
ability to obtain military contracts in which 
the employees also have a vital economic 
interest. 

“The Carrier submitted exhibits showing 
that the Union has entered into such agree- 
ments with United Air Lines, Northwest Air- 
lines, Braniff Airlines, Continental Airlines. 
TWA has such agreements with other em- 
ployee groups. Since military contract 
revenues represent only 1 to 2 percent of the 
Carrier's total system revenues, this proposal 
would not substantially reduce the Union’s 
right to self-help. 

“The Union stated that flight engineers 
were not included in the letter of agreement 
on this issue. However, the Carrier claimed 
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that the Flight Engineer’s Union president 
had verbally agreed to this proposal. 

“The Board finds the provision requested 
by the Carrier clearly in the interest of na- 
tional security. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
adopted. 

“(bd) TWA Proposal No. 2 

“The Carrier proposes that the scope 
clauses in the three agreements be amended 
to eliminate any ambiguity as to the Carrier's 
right to subcontract work not directly per- 
formed by the Carrier on its property. 

“The Carrier's position is that it presently 
possesses the right to subcontract work not 
directly performed on its property. It desires 
specific language because of the large num- 
ber of allegedly unwarranted grievances filed 
by employees under the present agreement. 
The Union has an agreement including such 
language with Braniff Airways, Continental 
Airlines, and United Airlines. Similar lan- 
guage is contained in agreements between 
the Transport Worker’s Union and American 
Airlines, and Pan American World Airways. 

“The Union's position is that this proposal 
would give the Carrier the unilateral right 
to contract out work not performed on the 
property. 

“The Carrier’s proposal is not designed to 
reduce any present work opportunities avail- 
able to its own employees in the bargaining 
unit, nor does it seek to dilute the Union's 
present work jurisdiction. 

“Recommendation: That the Carrier's pro- 
posal be adopted. 

“(c) TWA Proposal No. 3 

“The Carrier proposes that its mechanics 
and guards agreement be amended to permit 
the establishment of whatever number of 
shifts, at whatever starting times, operations 
and needs of the service require and that the 
requirements of Article VII(f) (that shifts 
in excess of three be confined to station 
crews serving flights) be eliminated. The 
required overlap of one-half hour between 
standard present shifts would no longer be 
mandatory. 

“The Carrier is presently limited to the 
establishment of three shifts at its major 
stations, the first shift not to start earlier 
than 6:30 a.m., or later than 8 a.m. Each 
shift is of 8 hours duration, exclusive of one- 
half hour for lunch. The second and third 
shifts are subject to a 30-minute overlap 
requirement. 

“Article VII(f) permits two additional 
shifts but restricts the additional shifts to 
station crews servicing flights; this would be 
in the terminal or station area. Additional 
shifts would not be utilized at the hangar 
and the air freight warehouse. 

“The Carrier established fluctuations in 
the demands for service which do not corre- 
spond wtih standard mandatory shift sched- 
ules now set out in the contract. Further, 
the majority of the domestic airline trunk 
carriers have rules which permit starting 
time limited only by the needs of the service. 
Of the remaining carriers, only Northwest 
Airlines has a rule as restrictive as TWA, 

“The National Airlines Agreement on this 
issue provides that the starting times of 
shifts should be established in accordance 
with the needs of the service at each base. 

“The Eastern Airline Agreement provides 
that the starting times of shifts be estab- 
lished in accordance with the needs of the 
service at each station provided that there 
shall be no more than six shifts each with 
a single starting time within a 24-hour pe- 
riod for any classification of employees 
involved, 

“The United Airlines Agreement provides 
for not more than five starting times within 
a 24-hour period. 

“On the other hand, Northwest and TWA 
agreements have the detailed restrictive 
clauses which have given rise to this dispute. 

“The Board was impressed by the evidence 
presented by the Carrier that reasonable con- 
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trol over shift starting times should be within 
the prerogative of management. It is the 
view of the Board, moreover, that reasonable 
modification of the hours of service section 
relating to shift starting time and Article VIZ 
of the agreement would result in more effi- 
cient operation which in the long run would 
be of benefit to the Carrier, consumers and 
employees. 

“Recommendation: That the parties modify 
their present agreement so as to include a 
provision, “That there shall not be more than 
five starting times within a 24-hour period 
for any classification of employees for a work 
area of a line station.” 

“(d) TWA Proposal No. 4 

“The Carrier proposes to amend Article 
XIV (b), to eliminate the prohibition against 
suspension of an employee pending investi- 
gation by a safety committee for refusal to 
work on a job which is allegedly unsafe. 

“The Carrier testified that the adoption of 
this amendment would result in fewer at- 
tempts by employees to raise questionable 
health and safety issues. It also stated that 
the Safety Committee is not always readily 
available to pass upon safety issues. 

“The Union testified that even if the Safe- 
ty Committee is not always available, IAM 
stewards are instructed to handle such prob- 
lems until the Safety Committee becomes 
available. It further states that TWA has 
refused to participate in a system safety 
provision. 

“Recommendation: That the Carrier with- 
draw its proposal and that the contract be 
modified to permit IAM stewards and TWA 
foremen jointly to investigate such allega- 
tions if a Safety Committee is not readily 
available. 

„(e) TWA Proposal No. 5 

“The Carrier proposes to make permanent 
work assignments for ramp servicemen. 

“The Carrier testified that under the pres- 
ent agreement the ramp servicemen classi- 
fication encompasses numerous duties in- 
volved in the handling of food and mail 
service, loading and unloading of mail, ex- 
press and freight cargo handling, baggage 
handling and, at some stations, cleaning and 
fueling of aircraft. 

“The Carrier seeks a letter of understand- 
ing which would permit assignment of ramp 
servicemen to a particular work assignment 
for the purpose of permitting specialization 
and more efficient service. There was also 
some indication that overtime could then be 
worked by experienced personnel instead of 
requiring that it be available to all ramp 
servicemen in the general classification. 

“The Union replied that this proposal 
would, in effect create departmental groups 
within the classification of ramp servicemen, 
establishing departmental seniority which 
the Union has opposed. 

“The Board is of the opinion that this 
proposal would result in more restrictive 
classifications. 

“Recommendation: That the Carrier with- 
draw its proposal. 

“2. Union proposals ` 
“(a) District 142 (TWA) Proposal No. 1 

“The Union proposes to amend Article II 
(c) to require two ramp servicemen at all 
Carrier domestic stations, if there are two 
flights at the station within an 8-hour period. 

“The Carrier stated that only 6 of its 39 
domestic stations are not staffed with ramp 
servicemen and that at these stations the 
activity is too light to warrant such staffing, 
Further, that no other carriers have a mini- 
mum staffing requirement, 

“The Board is convinced that there is not 
sufficient work at all stations to justify the 
minimum staffing proposal of the Union. 

“Recommendation: That the Union pro- 
posal be withdrawn. 

“(b) District 142 (TWA) Proposal No. 2 

“The Union proposes that the Carrier be 
prohibited from using legitimate sick and/or 
injury leave in certain cases for the purpose 
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of discharging employees for excessive absen- 
teeism. 

“The Union contended that legitimate ab- 
sence for illness or injury should not be a 
basis for discharge. 

“The Carrier position is that management 
has a right to require regular attendance 
and to discharge for persistent absenteeism, 
including legitimate illness or injury. Nu- 
merous arbitration decisions are cited in sup- 
port of the Carrier's position. 

“This issue is similar to Union issue No. 4 
on Eastern Airlines. The Board finds no 
basis for disagreeing with the decisions of 
arbitrators that excessive absenteeism may 
justify discharge of an employee. For this 
reason as well as the reasons stated in Dis- 
trict 100 (Eastern) Proposal No. 4 the Board 
cannot support the Union’s proposal. The 
Board suggests that the Carrier provide for 
redress of the employee’s record when such 
action is supported by review of it. 

“Recommendation: That the Union with- 
draw its proposal, and that the Carrier pro- 
vide for redress of the employee's record, 
when warranted by review of it. 

“(c) District 142 (TWA) Proposal No. 3 

“The Union proposes that the Carrier be 
required to return employees’ pass privileges 
to the status existing January 1, 1964, when 
a surcharge was imposed on first-class travel. 
The contract provides that this pass privi- 
lege is within the discretion of the Carrier. 

“In the agreement between the parties, the 
Carrier had provided pass privileges to all 
their employees. A small service charge is 
levied to cover costs. In the case of first- 
class travel, there is a surcharge which is the 
charge complained of here. The Union posi- 
tion is that this pass privilege is an impor- 
tant fringe benefit and that the employees 
should not be required to pay a surcharge 
for first-class travel in addition to the service 
charge. 
“The Board considers the Carriers’ em- 
ployee pass privileges a liberal provision in 
the contract. It does not believe the sur- 
charge imposed on first-class travel is an 
unreasonable charge. 

“Recommendation: That the Union pro- 
posal be withdrawn. 

D. United Airlines, Inc., and District 141 

“1, Carrier proposals 
“(a) United Proposal No. 1 

“The Carrier proposes to amend the agree- 
ment to provide that passenger service em- 
ployees may operate jetways. The Carrier 
argues that passenger agents performed this 
duty until an arbitration award granted 
ramp men the exclusive right to it. It is the 
position of the Carrier that passenger agents 
in any case are required to stand at the point 
where jetway controls are located, while ramp 
servicemen must be brought from one floor 
below, where their other duties are per- 
formed. The Carrier contends that the cur- 
rent procedure adds to its costs; that the 
change it has proposed would not result in 
layoffs, only in reassignments. 

“The Union argues that under the contract 
terms the ‘operation of automotive and other 
ramp equipment for service aircraft’ is by 
definition within the scope of the ramp serv- 
icemen’s work jurisdiction. It points out 
that, if the Carrier’s proposal to assign the 
operation of jetways to passenger agents 
were accepted, it would take work away from 
bargaining unit employees and give it to 
workers who are not organized. Further, the 
Union points out that at the busier airports 
where jetways usually are located, there is 
sufficient work for a full-time employee to be 
assigned to this function. 

“The contract provision involved in this 
issue has been in the collective bargaining 
contract for many years. The Union's claim 
to the work under that provision has been 
sustained in arbitration. Evidence presented 
by the Carrier on this issue appears to the 
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Board to be insufficient to warrant changing 
a long standing negotiated contract clause. 

“Recommendation: That the Carrier pro- 
posal be withdrawn. 

“(b) United Proposal No. 2 

“The Carrier proposes that ramp service- 
men be permitted to receive and dispatch 
plans. The Carrier argues that none of the 
duties of receiving or dispatching aircraft 
requires the skill of a mechanic. At stations 
where no mechanics are assigned, station 
agents perform this function, while at four 
other stations, by agreement with the Union, 
either utility men or ramp servicemen per- 
form the duties. At 22 larger stations only 
mechanics may receive or dispatch planes. 
‘The Carrier wishes to assign these mechanics 
to mechanic’s work and to permit ramp serv- 
icemen to receive and dispatch planes at 
those stations. They state no mechanics 
would be displaced. 

“The Union argues that it has been the 
practice for many years to use mechanics to 
perform this function at stations to which 
they are assigned. It insists that mechanics 
could be expected to observe conditions which 
might create safety problems a ramp service- 
man is not trained to observe. Further, the 
Union argues that the Carrier is trying to get 
mechanic's work done by a lower pay classi- 
fication and that this proposal will have the 
ultimate effect of remoying a number of 
mechanics, 

“The testimony in the case showed that 
there are no FAA regulations requiring a 
mechanic to perform this function, as a mat- 
ter of safety. Moreover, there is a short- 
age of mechanics at the present time to per- 
form work for which a mechanic's skills are 
required. Since both parties agree that at 
many stations these duties are performed by 
personnel other than mechanics, the Board 
is persuaded that a mechanic's skills can be 
better utilized in other assignments. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
adopted. 


o United Proposal No. 3 

“The Carrier proposes to amend Article 
IV (IH) to permit either utility employees or 
ramp servicemen to do interior through- 
cleaning and cabin setup. It is the Carrier's 
position that historically there was a differ- 
ence between through-cleaning and turn- 
around cleaning which no longer exists. 
Ramp servicemen have performed a mini- 
mum amount of through-cleaning as an inci- 
dental part of their basic duties. Now there 
is little difference between through and turn- 
around flights. The Carrier therefore is 
seeking to use specialized utility crews to 
do all cleaning at larger stations. 

“The Union contends that, by this pro- 
posal, the Carrier is attempting to assign to 
lower paid employees work that formerly was 
performed by ramp servicemen. 

“There is no allegation either that ramp 
servicemen will be displaced under this pro- 
posal or that cleaning ever was more than 
a minimal part of their work. The Carrier's 
proposal would appear to lead to increased 
efficiency and improved service to the public. 
The Board believes that no ramp service em- 
ployees would be adversely affected by adop- 
tion of the Carrier's proposal. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
adopted. 

“(d) United Proposal No, 4 

“The Carrier proposes an amendment to 
Article VII(F) to provide that an employee 
may be excused by his supervisor from work- 
ing overtime if the needs of the service per- 
mit. The existing clause states that an 
employee will not be required to work cver- 
time against his wishes. The Carrier con- 
tends that there have been instances where 
the employees engaged in a concerted refusal 
to work overtime to force concessions from 
management either in negotiations or at 
other times. 
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“The Union states that the International 
has intervened to stop mass refusals to work 
overtime but that men cannot be forced to 
work overtime. 

“The Board cannot agree with the Union 
that employees have no obligation to work 
overtime. It is generally accepted industrial 
practice that reasonable amounts of over- 
time may be required by an employer. More- 
over, in this industry, a mass refusal of over- 
time could adversely affect the service the 
Carrier is obligated to provide. More impor- 
tantly, the safety of the public could be 
involved. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
adopted. 

„e) United Proposal No, 5 

“The Carrier proposes to eliminate the cur- 
rent provision in Article VII(I) which pro- 
vides that employees be given 4 hours’ notice 
of contemplated overtime. United urges that 
under present operating conditions manage- 
ment itself frequently does not know 4 hours 
in advance that overtime work will be re- 
quired. 

“The Union indicated that, if the Carrier 
would make a satisfactory adjustment on 
overtime distribution, it would accept the 
Carrier’s proposal. 

“The Board has indicated in certain of its 
other recommendations that it recognizes 
and supports the efforts of the parties to 
move toward greater uniformity in working 
conditions in this industry. In the contracts 
of two other airlines, parties to this case, a 
similar contract provision includes exceptions 
to the rule specifying 4 hours’ notice of over- 
time. The Board therefore suggests a similar 
provision here. 

“Recommendation; That employees shall 
be given 4 hours’ notice of contemplated 
overtime work, except in cases of emergency 
and at line stations where interruptions of 
flight schedules make a 4-hour notice impos- 
sible. 


“(f) United Proposal No. 6 

“The Carrier seeks to amend Article 
X(A-2) (I) to permit the extension from 30 
to 90 days of the time limit within which 
jobs higher than mechanic can be fed with- 
out being bulletined. United argues that 
fluctuating workloads result in a need to 
make temporary reassignments for periods in 
excess Of 30 days. To replace a lead for a 
temporary period, the Carrier contends, 
creates a chain reaction of vacancies which 
later must be reversed by layoffs. 

“It is the Union position that the present 
contract provision requiring the bulleting 
of vacancies in excess of 30 days is current 
practice. The Union rejects any change. 

“Provisions that vacancies in excess of 30 
days must be bulletined are common in labor 
agreements generally as well as in this in- 
dustry. Testimony presented by the Car- 
rier fails to demonstrate any handicap to its 
operations as a result of the present contract 
clause which would warrant departure from 
this widely accepted practice. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
withdrawn, 


“2. Union proposals 
(a District 141 (United) Proposal No. 1 

“The Union proposes that Articles IV(A) 
and V(A) be amended to provide that all 
assignments be made by the lead to his crew 
except that, when he is not readily avail- 
able, the foreman or supervisor shall make 
such assignments. Further, the Union pro- 
poses that a lead shall be on duty when 
3 or more employees are on duty and no lead 
shall direct the work of more than 11 em- 
ployees. The Union agreed that these ratios 
are generally maintained by United but cited 
instances where no lead is employed. 

“The Carrier contends that flexibility is 
necessary in permitting supervisors to give 
assignments and in determining whether 
there is need for a lead. 
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“The Board believes that the Union pro- 
posal could lead to restrictions on the Car- 
rier’s operations which would handicap effi- 
ciency. Moreover, such a clause in the con- 
tract places an unwarranted limitation on 
the Carrier’s prerogative to manage its 
operations. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
withdrawn. 


„) District 141 (United) Proposal No. 2 

“The Union proposes that Article IV(B) 
be amended to restore the right of mechanics 
to receive and dispatch aircraft at the four 
stations where, by agreement in 1961, the 
work was assigned to ramp servicemen. 

“The Carrier contends that such a restric- 
tion would require assignment of mechanics 
to work in which their skills could not be 
utilized. 

“For the same reasons given in its decision 
to permit the use of ramp serviceman to 
perform this function at other stations 
(United Proposal No, 2), the Board finds no 
basis to limit assignment of this function to 
mechanics. 

“Recommendation: That the proposal be 
withdrawn. 


“(c) District 141 (United) Proposal No. 3 

“The Union proposes that system overtime 
rules be adopted which would include pro- 
vision for equalization of overtime and pay 
for bypass. It contends that local agree- 
ments which govern the distribution of 
overtime have functioned unsatisfactorily 
and that many grievances have resulted from 
overtime bypass. The Union insists on pay 
for bypass and on assignment on the second 
day off if the same employee is still the low 
man, 

“The Carrier has agreed to a uniform set 
of system overtime rules. It opposes bypass 
pay, contending that existence of the penalty 
does not eliminate errors. Overtime assign- 
ment on the second day off is opposed be- 
cause pay would be at double time rather 
than time and one-half as it would be if 
assigned to another employee. 

“The Board finds that the parties are in 
substantial agreement with respect to new 
system overtime rules, except for bypass pay 
and second-day-off assignment. The pur- 
pose of an equalization of overtime provision 
is to insure all employees a fair opportunity 
to work at premium rates. Generally, such 
clauses provide that the opportunity should 
be equalized over a specific period such as 
30 or 90 days. An opportunity missed is not 
lost; it may be deferred. But if an employee 
is consistently bypassed he has a remedy 
through grievance machinery. Moreover, 
the obligation of the employer under an 
equilization of overtime clause is normally 
not as restrictive as under seniority clause. 
The Board, therefore, finds no basis to recom- 
mend instituting bypass pay where it does 
not now exist. 

“As to the second day off at double pay, 
the same ar ents generally apply. Labor 
organizations typically have sought an in- 
creased overtime penalty to discourage 7 day 
assignments. It cannot then be argued that 
having achieved inclusion of the penalty 
rate in the contracts, employees must be 
assigned on the seventh day. There is no 
basis for imposing a penalty on the employer 
because the same employee is still low man 
on the overtime list. The employee is not 
thereby entitled to extra premium pay, or 
the employer subject to the extra penalty, 
so long as over a fixed span of time overtime 
work opportunities are offered as equally as 
possible to all employees. The Board finds 
no support in general industry practice for 
this penalty provision. 

“Recommendation; That the system over- 
time rules proposed by the Union on which 
general agreement has been reached be 
adopted, but that the rules should not in- 
clude bypass pay or assignment on the sec- 
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ond day off if the same employee is still 
low man. 
“(d) District 141 (United) Proposal No. 4 

“The Union proposes that the present 
point seniority provision be replaced by sys- 
tem seniority. The Carrier has agreed to the 
Union proposal except that it includes two 
conditions which are unsatisfactory to the 
Union. The Union insists that every va- 
cancy be bulletined as it occurs, while the 
Carrier desires permanent bids. The second 
condition that the Union rejects is a provi- 
sion that the Carrier would not be required 
to accept bids for vacancies created by em- 
ployees voluntarily transferring by bid. The 
Union contends that both of the Carrier's 
conditions would prevent reasonable applica- 
tion of seniority preference. 

“The Carrier supports its first condition 
by pointing out that the Ramp and Stores 
agreements now have permanent bid pro- 
cedures which are less time consuming and 
costly than the current Mechanics agreement 
procedure of bulletining each bid. With sys- 
tem seniority, transfers would be likely to 
increase and to cause new problems unless 
a permanent bid procedure is adopted. Be- 
cause the Carrier anticipates a substantial 
increase in transfers with an accompanying 
high cost of training on different equipment, 
it has proposed the second condition as a 
deterrent to an excessive number of trans- 
fers. 

“The testimony indicates that permanent 
bids are now the accepted practice for other 
United employees organized by IAM. It is 
in accord with the parties’ general approach 
toward greater uniformity of working condi- 
tions that the same practice should be in- 
corporated in the proposed system overtime 
rules for mechanics. The Board finds, fur- 
ther, that the effect of widespread chain- 
bumping, which could occur under system 
seniority would be to impose a burden of high 
costs on the Carrier. The Carrier has agreed 
to the Union's proposal on seniority; that 
their agreement should also require the as- 
sumption of unnecessary costs appears to be 
unreasonable. 

Recommendation: That the Union's pro- 
posal be adopted and that the two con- 
ditions of permanent bids and no require- 
ment to accept bids on vacancies created by 
voluntary transfers be included in the con- 
tract provision. 


“VI. Conclusion 

“The Board is grateful to the representa- 
tives of the International Association of 
Machinists and Aerospace Workers and the 
five Carriers for their diligence, good will, 
candor, and objectivity. The Board is im- 
pressed with the obvious sincerity of the 
parties and with their desire to present the 
facts as they saw them; this they have done 
without the bitterness or resentment which 
might unduly delay eventual agreements. 

“Their cooperation has assisted the Board 
in the performance of its duties; we in turn 
sincerely hope that the Board's recommenda- 
tions will help them to reach prompt settle- 
ments. With 60 percent of our air transport 
industry involved, any delays would threaten 
the welfare of the country and the con- 
venience of many Americans. 

“The parties have provided the Board with 
a good record to which the Board has given 
full consideration. 

“The Board strongly believes that in the 
public interest the disputes submitted to it 
should be settled in accordance with its 
recommendations. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“WAYNE Morse, Chairman. 
“DAVID GINSBURG, Member. 
“RICHARD E. Neustapt, Member.” 

Senator Morse. Also, because they bear on 
the first point I shall make, I refer to the 
editorial in this morning’s Washington Post 
concerning the emergency, which disagrees, 
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as I disagree, with the position of the Ad- 
ministration, taken in this case, which 
amounts, really, to a postponement of Con- 
gressional action, and the editorial in this 
morning’s New York Times, “Politics Versus 
Public Interest.“ 

I ask to have those inserted as introduc- 
tions to my testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

(The editcrials referred to follow:) 


From the New York Times, July 28, 1966] 
“POLITICS VERSUS PUBLIC INTEREST 


“The only conclusion possible from Secre- 
tary of Labor Wirtz's testimony on the air- 
lines strike is that politics is the chief yard- 
stick the White House applies in determining 
when the cut-off of an essential service 
creates a national emergency. 

“The Secretary's recommendation that 
Congress scrap plans for an immediate back- 
to-work law and give ‘free collective bargain- 
ing’ another chance was a clear. capitulation 
to the dictates of organized labor. Twenty- 
four hours earlier, while the Senate Labor 
Committee held off its hearing at the Ad- 
ministration’s request, George Meany had 
given the White House its cue. 

No danger to the nation’s health and 
welfare and no threat to national defense 
have been demonstrated,’ the A.F.L.—C.1.0. 
president declared, “The air traveling public 
has, of course, been inconvenienced, but in- 
oe is a small price to pay for free- 

om.“ 

Mr. Wirtz put it differently, but came up 
with the same answer: Do nothing right 
away. This a week after President Johnson 
nad declared that the strike was trying the 
patience of the American people’ and that 
the time had come for a settlement. Mr. 
Wirtz acknowledged that the tie-up already 
has had ‘a serious, substantial, adverse im- 
pact on the national interest’ and that its 
prolongation would bring the country to a 
‘crisis’ stage at some point. 

“Why the nation must wait until the hard- 
ship becomes intolerable before Congress acts, 
the Secretary failed to make clear. Even 
more obscure was his idea of how ‘free col- 
lective bargaining’ can be secured in a dispute 
that has already been reviewed by a Presi- 
dential emergency board. That board, head- 
ed by Senator WayNE Morse, recommended 
wage increases that went beyond the Ad- 
ministration’s anti-inflation guideposts. The 
President urged both labor and management 
to follow these proposals; the airlines not 
only accepted them, they bettered them. 
The striking machinists still say no. 

“Presumably what Mr. Wirtz means by his 
prescription that Congress send both sides 
‘back to the woodshed’ with a settlement 
deadline is that pressure will now be exterted 
on management to save the union’s face by 
giving it more money. Such appeasement of 
labor under White House aegis has been the 
historic road to instability in industrial rela- 
tions and to wage-price inflation. The air- 
lines, as a regulated industry enjoying record 
prosperity, are in poor position to hold out 
against what the Administration wants. 

“The course Secretary Wirtz has charted 
points more surely to the destruction of ‘free 
collective bargaining’ than to its preserva- 
tion.” 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 28, 1966] 
“WOODSHED, BUT NO EMERGENCY 
“It is difficult to follow the reasoning be- 
hind Labor Secretary Wirtz’s opposition to 
congressional action in the 20-day-old air- 
line strike. The Secretary does not regard 
the situation created by the strike as an 
emergency, although he readily admitted 
that it may soon reach the emergency stage. 
His current estimate is that We are con- 
fronted with a serious, substantial, adverse 
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impact on the national interest.’ Well, if 
this does not amount to an emergency, how 
serious does this ‘adverse impact on the na- 
tional interest’ have to become before it will 
produce action in Administration circles? 

“The remedy offered by Mr. Wirtz seems 
to us equally inconsistent, He suggested to 
the Senate Labor Committee that Congress 
send the deadiocked negotiators ‘back to the 
woodshed’ of collective bargaining with a 
threat to use a ‘paddle’ if they do not reach 
a settlement. In the first place, a congres- 
sional committee has no authority in this 
sphere, And how could Congress itself pass 
a law telling the parties that they must 
agree, or else? To our way of thinking any 
such attempt at intimidation would be far 
more troublesome from the viewpoints of 
both labor management and government 
than the kind of emergency act proposed by 
Senator MORSE. 

“Secretary Wirtz acknowledged that he had 
received more than 2000 telegrams and let- 
ters from members of Congress, officials, busi- 
nessmen, and others expressing grave con- 
cern over this dispute. Yet all he has to sug- 
gest by way of governmental action is an 
empty threat to crack down on the parties if 
they fail to agree. This negativism in high 
places after nearly three weeks of paralysis 
on five airlines is in itself disturbing. 

“One of our greatest statesmen James 
Madison once said in a letter to Edward 
Everett: ‘A political system that does not pro- 
vide for a peaceable and authoritative termi- 
nation of occurring controversies would not 
be more than the shadow of a government.’ 

“It is a mistake to suppose that the Gov- 
ernment must wait in critical situations of 
this kind, until the national defense has been 
impaired or until the public health or safety 
have been gravely undermined, Congress 
has complete authority to regulate inter- 
state commerce in the national interest. It 
has an obligation to the public to keep essen- 
tial transportation services running and this 
authority ought to be exercised in an orderly 
way without meaningless threats of taking 
anyone ‘to the woodshed.’ 

“After a visit to the White House Senator 
Morse revised his bill calling for a 180-day 
suspension of the strike by eliminating any 
suggestion that it might be contingent on a 
presidential finding of a national emergency. 
He would justify congressional action by a 
finding that the tie-up threatens to interrupt 
commerce and deprive regional areas of vital 
services. This is all that is necessary to 
justify the mild action proposed to the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee. 

“If the emergency continues we think the 
Committee and Congress will have no al- 
ternative to proceeding along this line.” 

Senator Morse. The first issue that I would 
like to raise with the Board is the issue: 
Does an emergency exist which threatens 
substantially to interrupt interstate com- 
merce to a degree such as to deprive any 
section of the country of essential transpor- 
tation services? 

I would ask next to have inserted at this 
point in the record my original resolution 
and this amendment, which contains the 
language of the National Rallway Labor Act. 

The CHARMAN. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(The resolution and amendment referred 
to follow:) 

“sS, J. RES. 181 
“Joint resolution to provide for the settle- 
ment of the labor dispute currently exist- 
ing between certain air carriers and cer- 
tain of their employees. 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the Con- 
gress does hereby find and declare that a la- 
bor dispute between Eastern Airlines, Incor- 
porated, National Airlines, Incorporated, 
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Northwest Airlines, Incorporated, Trans 
World Airlines, Incorporated, and United 
Air Lines, Incorporated and certain of 
their employees represented by the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, a labor organization, 
threatens essential transportation services of 
the Nation; that it is essential to the national 
interest, including the national health, 
safety, and defense, that essential transpor- 
tation services be maintained; that all pro- 
cedures for resolving such dispute provided 
for in the Railway Labor Act have been ex- 
hausted and have not resulted in settlement 
of the dispute, including a report and recom- 
mendations of the emergency board Num- 
bered 166, a proffer of arbitration and medi- 
ation with the parties by the National Media- 
tion Board; further, that the efforts of the 
National Mediation Board and the Secretary 
of Labor to settle this dispute have been un- 
successful; and that it is desirable to achieve 
a settlement of this dispute in a manner 
which serves the public interest and eco- 
nomic stabilization and which preserves the 
free collective bargaining method. 

“(b) The Congress therefore finds and de- 
clares that emergency measures are essen- 
tial to the settlement of this dispute and to 
the security and continuity of transporta- 
tion services by such carriers, 

“Sec. 2. The perlod of time provided for in 
section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, para- 
graph 3, during which no change except by 
agreement, shall be made by the parties to 
the controversy, or affiliates of said parties, 
in the conditions out of which the dispute 
arose, is hereby reinstated and extended, for 
one hundred and eighty days, effective im- 
mediately. During said period of time none 
of the parties to the controversy, or affiliates 
of said parties shall engage in or continue 
any strike or lockout. 

“Sec. 3. The President shall, at the earliest 
possible date, appoint a Special Airline Dis- 
pute Board which shall engage in mediatory 
action directed to promoting agreement be- 
tween the parties. Any such agreement shall 
provide that the wage settlement provisions 
be retroactive to January 1, 1966. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, each 
member of the Board shall be compensated at 
a rate prescribed by the President for each 
day together with necessary travel and sub- 
sistence expenses, 

“Sec. 4, If the agreement has not been 
reached within one hundred and fifty days, 
the Board shall make recommendations to 
the President, and the President shall advise 
the Congress, regarding terms or procedures 
which will assure final settlement of this dis- 
pute in the public interest and without fur- 
ther interruption of the continuity of trans- 
portation services by these carriers. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Upon suit by any of the parties 
to the aforesaid dispute or by the Attorney 
General the several district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction to re- 
strain any violations of section 2 of this joint 
resolution. Whenever it shall appear to the 
court before which any proceeding under this 
section may be pending, that the ends of jus- 
tice require that other parties should be 
brought before the court, the court may 
cause them to be summoned, whether they 
reside in the district in which the court is 
held or not; and subpenas to that end may be 
served in any district by the marshal thereof. 

“(b) In granting an injunction or relief 
under this section, the jurisdiction of such 
court sitting in equity shall not be limited 
by the Act entitled ‘An Act to amend the 
Judicial Code, to define and limit the juris- 
diction of courts sitting in equity, and for 
other purposes,’ approved March 23, 1932 (29 
U.S.C. 101-115). 

“Sec. 6. If any provision of this joint reso- 
lution or the application thereof is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this joint resolution 
shall not be affected thereby.” 
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“S.J, RES. 181 


“Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Morse to S.J. Res. 181, a joint resolu- 
tion to provide for the settlement of the 
labor dispute currently existing between 
certain air carriers and certain of their 
employees 
“Strike out all of lines 9 and 10 on page 

1 and lines 1 and 2 on page 2 and insert in 

lieu thereof the following: ‘Aerospace work- 

ers, a labor organization, threatens substan- 

tially to interrupt interstate commerce to a 

degree such as to deprive any section of the 

country of essential transportation services; 
that such essential transportation services 
must be maintained;’.” 

Senator Morse. The transcript shows what 
Mr. Wirtz had to say in answer to a specific 
question from Senator Javirs yesterday, on 
page 29 of the transcript. 

“Senator Javirs. Finally, Mr. Secretary, it 
is a fact that, although you do not arm us 
with a finding of national emergency, I think 
that is the clear implication of your testi- 
mony, and you do testify that the test set 
out by the Railway Labor Act has been met. 

“Do you testify that this strike has re- 
sulted in a substantial interruption to inter- 
state commerce such as to deprive sections of 
the country of essential transportation 
service? 

“Secretary Wirtz. Yes, sir. And further, 
Senator, that finding was, of course, made by 
the President as a basis for the invoking of 
the Railway Labor Act.” 

Mr. Chairman, Secretary Wirtz was notified 
by me yesterday morning of the amendment 
that I had made to my resolution. My 
relationships with Secretary Wirtz are both 
of a high order of professional relationship 
and they also represent a very close, personal 
relationship, 

I told him, following the conference I had 
the night before, I was now putting on com- 
pletely my Senatorial hat and would not 
further engage in work in my capacity as 
chairman of the Emergency Board by way 
of seeking to settle this dispute on the basis 
of the new position which the Administra- 
tion had come to take, in support of which 
he would testify yesterday afternoon, He 
fully understood it. 

I told you yesterday that I was in a long 
conference the night before last at the White 
House, where Mr. Ginsburg and I were noti- 
fied that the Administration was going to 
take the position in the hearing yesterday 
that no national emergency existed that 
called for legislation at this time. It might 
very well, in the not too distant future, exist 
and, therefore, they were going to seek, as 
Secretary Wirtz testified yesterday, further 
mediation sessions. 

I shall not go into any detail as to the po- 
sition I took other than that I disagreed 
with that. I went home and after some 
hours of deliberation decided to modify my 
amendment as I modified it yesterday, on 
my own. 

That leads me to the first point I now 
wish to discuss: Does an emergency exist 
which threatens substantially to interrupt 
interstate commerce to a degree such as to 
deprive any section of the country of essential 
transportation services ? 

The burden of proof on this question is 
established by the testimony of the Admin- 
istration witnesses of yesterday. Secretary 
Wirtz testified that the strike of these five 
carriers has caused extensive disruption 
.. In air travel and transport generally”; 
“hurt particular businesses and particular 
areas badly”; slowed up the Postal Service sig- 
nificantly”. He stated that 150,000 pas- 
sengers a day have been grounded; that five 
of the 100 top city pairs are without direct 
one-carrier service: 

“We calculate that at the present rate, the 
struck airlines are incurring a loss of about 
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$7 million per day in passenger, cargo and 
mail gross revenues. Taking into account 
the offsetting gains in revenue by the non- 
struck lines, railroad, truck and bus lines, we 
estimate that the gross revenues for the en- 
tire transportation industry are reduced by 
$1 million a day. The indirect effects are 
estimated as of about the same order of mag- 
nitude, 

“We have many reports of the indirect 
impacts on hotel business and resorts. It 
appears that certain localities are seriously 
affected. Hotel occupancy is down in some 
cities. 

“There are other secondary effects which 
should be mentioned: 

“*The rapid shipment of spare parts for 
repairs is often a matter of critical impor- 
tance. 

“*Perishable commodities such as cut 
flowers or fresh seafood cannot be shipped 
long distances except by air. 

“* Air shipment is the preferred method of 
shipping delicate electronic and scientific 
equipment, 

“According to the Federal Reserve Board, 
the strike has affected the normal float by 
increasing it from $275 million to 8900 mil- 
lion daily, with an average increase of $570 
million daily, The excess of float resulting 
has an inflationary effect according to the 
Federal Reserve Board. Without a detailed 
study, it is almost impossible to determine 
the financial losses experienced by indi- 
viduals using the mails for business, such as 
deposits to banks by mail, payment of bills, 
et cetera, but it is generally considered to be 
a substantial sum of money.” 

With regard to mail delay, Assistant Post- 
master General Hartigan stated on page 2, 
the first paragraph of his statement: 

“The loss of this valuable capacity and 
schedules has resulted in delays of up to 
24 hours, and in some instances where im- 
portant connections are lost, and congestion 
or limited capacity is acute, delays could 
be as much as 48 hours.” 

In addition, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in its report to the National Mediation 
Board of April 15, 1966, stated in para- 
graphs 2 and 8 the following: 

“2. At least 800 one-carrier, non-com- 
petitive airline markets (city-pairs) involv- 
ing one or more passengers per day, would 
receive no airline service. The total number 
of markets which would be without airline 
service would be substantially larger“ 

May I go back to say I think they made 
a typographical error of their own. Where 
it says “passengers” it should be “flight”, 
but the testimony is “passengers”. 

“The total number of markets which 
would be without airline service would be 
substantially larger if competitive markets 
served by at least two of the five carriers 
were included, i.e., New York-Denver served 
by both TWA and United. 

“3. Eighty-two communities will be de- 
prived of all scheduled trunkline service, al- 
though some will continue to be served by 
local service carriers. Included in these 
cities are some vital defense and space instal- 
lations on both the East and West Coast.” 

If further proof is needed by the commit- 
tee that there has been substantial interrup- 
tion of interstate commerce to sections of the 
country, I refer you to the statements of our 
colleagues in the Senate, and Mr. Curtin's 
statement of yesterday. Mr. Curtin quoted 
the CAB action on pages 3 and 4 of his state- 
ment as follows: 

“Not only have the National Mediation 
Board and the President spoken forcefully 
upon the disruption of essential national 
transportation services caused by this dis- 
pute, but the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
also come to this conclusion. On July 9, 
1966, in Order E-23926, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board that because there was lit- 
tle airline capacity not already being used, it 
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(the CAB) could take action which could 
‘have only a negligible effect’ upon the dis- 
pute. The Civil Aeronautics Board neverthe- 
less saw that the strike required extraordi- 
nary measures and granted emergency au- 
thority in an attempt to alleviate some of the 
public’s suffering which occurred as 61 per- 
cent of its domestic trunk service was re- 
moved by the strike.” 

The CAB said: 

“This strike has created an emergency 
situation of major proportions. The five 
trunkline carriers handle well over one-half 
of the Nation's domestic passenger traflic— 
approximately 85,000,000 passengers during 
1965—and collectively they serve over 230 
important cities, over 70 of which are left 
completely without trunkline service as a 
result of this strike. Manifestly, a shutdown 
of service of this magnitude will work sub- 
stantial hardship on the public. Also, as 
the President has stated, the work stoppage 
could bring a disruption of the movement 
of “men and materials needed to support our 
commitments to freedom's cause throughout 
the world. 

“In many of the airline markets the car- 
riers in this group provided the only air 
services available. For example, between 
Seattle/Portland and such important cities 
as the Twin Cities, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Detroit, New York and Washington, there 
are no regular through services. In the 
New York-Miami and Chicago-Miami, as well 
as other important Florida markets, at least 
two-thirds of the service was provided by 
one or more of these carriers. 

“On the transcontinental routes, two- 
thirds of the service between the principal 
Eastern cities and Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco was operated by the struck carriers. 
In the Northeast corridor, the shutdown of 
operations by Eastern has affected approxi- 
mately 85 percent of the traffic moving be- 
tween Boston, New York and Washington. 

“Similarly, termination of this carrier's 
services has removed the only regular air 
service between Huntsville and Cape Ken- 
nedy. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Board only this 
week tried to alleviate the traffic jam of de- 
Tense, space and technical travelers between 
Washington, D.C. and Huntsville, Alabama, 
by asking a local service carrier to try to fly 
its equipment over this long route. This 
stop-gap effort was done at the request of 
NASA. 

“There are now 68 cities in the United 
States without trunkline service, including 
five State capitals. Included are such im- 
portant cities as Akron, Allentown, Harris- 
burg, Lansing, Lincoln, Madison, Milwaukee, 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Spokane and 
Youngstown. In addition, there are more 
than 26 cities deprived of all their air trans- 
portation. 

“A survey of the 100 top markets in the 
country shows that 65 of them have lost be- 
tween 50 and 100 percent of their air trans- 
portation service. Among the major cities 
most severely damaged are Tallahassee, Fla., a 
State capital which has no air service; 
Mobile, Alabama, which has lost 98 percent 
of its trunkline service. Flint, Michigan, 
which has lost 91 percent of its service; and 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Richmond and Toledo, 
all of which have lost more than 80 percent 
of their trunkline service. Some 87 cities 
have been deprived of 50 percent or more 
of their normal air transportation service.” 

For a summary of the statements of our 
colleagues, I refer you to the appendix to 
Mr. Curtin's statement filed with the com- 
mittee, and others which I have here, which 
I will not refer to now, not included in the 
appendix. 

Further, I remind you that the National 
Mediation Board and the President made 
this same determination posed by this ques- 
tion when an Emergency Board was 
created by the President in the Fiye Car- 
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rier-IAM dispute on April 21, 1966 and the 
American Alrlines-TWU dispute on July 27, 
1966. 

There would have been no appointment to 
either one of these boards if the President 
had not made the finding that there was a 
dispute which threatened substantially to 
interrupt interstate commerce to a degree 
such as to deprive any section of the country 
of essential transportation service. 

There is one other main point I want to 
cover before I take your question. That is 
under the question: Is the Rallway Labor 
Act language in my amendment to S.J. Res. 
181 sufficient basis for ordering strikers back 
to work? 

There is a charge of strikebreaking by 
some of our labor leaders who are seeking to 
prevent the passage of any legislation by the 
Congress, charged by some of their lawyers. 
There is a situation here which gives us a 
legal basis for our course of action. 

The answer to this question as to whether 
or not the facts support legislation is clearly 
and unequivocally yes. The language in 
question is contained in the Railway Labor 
Act, section 10: “. . . threaten substantially 
to interrupt interstate commerce to a de- 
gree such as to deprive any section of the 
country of essential transportation service.” 

That is the language. 

A finding by the National Mediation Board, 
and subsequently the President, triggers the 
appointment of an Emergency Board. The 
Board has 30 days to make its investigation 
and report to the President. During this 30 
days, and for 30 days after the report is 
filed, no change, except by agreement, shall 
be made by the parties to the controversy 
in the conditions out of which the dispute 
arose. 

In effect, then, upon a finding in accord- 
ance with the language of section 10, which 
I have included in S.J. Res. 181, the parties 
are enjoined from a lockout or strike. Cer- 
tainly if it is legal and constitutional to so 
enjoin a strike under the Railway Labor Act, 
it is under S. J. Res. 181. 

In addition, there are a number of cases 
which support the proposition that Congress 
can legislate return-to-work laws under the 
general interstate commerce powers. 

1, At the outset, it should be noted that 
the courts have considered transportation to 
be a particularly appropriate subject for 
Congressional regulation. There is, of course, 
no question as to the interstate nature of 
the air transportation as viewed here. The 
routes of all of the struck carriers cross State 
lines. They carry passengers and cargo from 
State to State. See Island Airlines v. United 
States, 352 F. 2d 735 (9th Circuit 1965) 
(Commercial alr travel wholly within Hawaii 
held to be interstate commerce). 

Thus, it is difficult to conceive of any type 
of business which is more interstate in 
character than the commercial air transpor- 
tation of the struck carriers. 

In addition, air transportation, like rail- 
road transportation, is affected with the pub- 
lic interest. For this reason, each industry 
is already subject to Congressional and 
agency regulation of a quite detailed nature, 
And it is these two elements—the clearly in- 
terstate nature of and the basic public in- 
terest in transportation—which have caused 
the courts to give Congress broad latitude in 
the regulation of transportation. 

An example of this latitude is found in 
Wilson v. New, 243 U.S. 332, where the court 
upheld a Congressional statute which ended 
a railway strike, sent the employees back to 
work and prescribed the precise terms on 
which work was to be continued for up to 
nine months. 

In this case, the Congress set the wages 
of the employees. In this case, the Con- 
gress set the hours of work of these em- 
ployees. 

What this case really adds up to, gentle- 
men, is that the Congress arbitrated the 
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case. Its decision was to apply for a period 
of nine months, leaving it up to the parties 
thereafter to enter into whatever agreement 
they could. 

This case is such a strong case, as you 
analyze the of the case, that it 
ought to put at rest any question as to 
whether or not we can go this short distance 
that I propose to go in my resolution, which 
only says to the parties, “You are going to 
go back to work; you are going to work un- 
der your old agreement subject to retroac- 
tivity to January 1, 1966, when it is finally 
settled.” 

The period will ask for 180 days. In 150 
days, a Special Board appointed by the 
President shall make a report to the Con- 
gress, giving them 30 days in which to de- 
termine whether or not they want to pass 
different legislation. 

Furthermore, may I say there is a reason 
for the 180 days. I want the record to show 
it. I based it upon good advice that I got 
at that time from the Administration: that 
is, they wanted the Congress back in session. 
The parties would have a chance to settle 
it ahead of time, but the 180 days puts the 
Congress back in session and the 150 days 
gives the Congress 30 days in which to pass 
more legislation. 

Now, I happen to think that Congress acted 

very unwisely in 1916. It went beyond com- 
pulsory arbitration. The Congress became 
the arbitrator. But that is beside the point. 
Rather, the significance of Wilson v. New is 
that under the Constitution, the Congress 
has very wide powers under the commerce 
clause to regulate transportation and, in 
particular, to deal with labor disputes re- 
sulting in serious strikes in that industry. 
For as the Supreme Court stated in that 
case; 
“When one enters into interstate commerce 
one enters into a service in which the public 
has an interest and subjects one’s self to its 
behest. And this is no limitation of liberty; 
it is the consequence of liberty exercised, the 
obligation of his undertaking, and con- 
strains no more than any contract con- 
strains. The obligation of a contract is the 
law under which it is made and submission to 
regulation is the condition which attaches 
to one who enters into or accepts employment 
in a business in which the public has an 
interest. See also Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen y. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railway Company, 225 F. 
Supp. 11, 21-22 (D.D.C. 1964), aff'd, 331 F. 
2d 1020 (D.C. Cir. 1964) .” 

Senator Epwarp KENNEDY. Was that dur- 
ing the first world war, that case? 

Senator Morse. The dispute arose in 1916 
and the decision was in 1917. 

2. General constitutional principles appli- 
cable to regulation of interstate commerce 
likewise support the constitutionality of the 
Morse resolution. 

In passing upon cases predicated on such 
commerce, the courts adopt a very simple 
approach, They first ask whether the ob- 
ject of Congressional regulation may be ra- 
tionally said to move in or affect interstate 
commerce—the interstate nature of air trans- 
portation here requires no argument. 

After concluding that interstate commerce 
is involved, the courts then determine 
whether there is a rational connection be- 
tween the problem which the legislation 
seeks to meet and the method chosen by 
the Congress to deal with it. The court’s 
function is not to decide whether the 
methods chosen were the best or the wisest 
ways of regulating the commerce. These are 
the responsibilities of the legislature. 

The court’s job is ended once it decides 
if there was a reasonable tie between the 
evils against which the Act is drawn and 
the means chosen to cope with the evils. 

And in deciding the degree of nationality 
required to uphold the constitutionality of 
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Congressional regulation of commerce, the 
court properly accords great latitude to the 
Congress. Indeed, I know of no case during 
the last 25 years in which the Supreme Court 
has held to be unconstitutional a statute 
dealing with something which the court has 
concluded to move in or affect interstate 
commerce. 

The earlier cases just remove any doubt 
as to the constitutional right of the Con- 
gress to come in and regulate interstate 
commerce. 

Thus, in Atlanta Motel v. United States, 
379 U.S. 241, upholding the constitutionality 
of the public accommodations provisions of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the Supreme Court 
described the judicial function in interstate 
commerce cases in explicit terms. 

.. . The only questions are: (1) whether 
Congress had a rational basis for finding 
that social discrimination by motels affected 
commerce; and (2) if it had such a basis, 
whether the means it selected to eliminate 
that evil are reasonable and appro- 
priate...” Id. at 258-259. These tests are 
easily met here. First, air transportation is 
clearly interstate commerce. Second, the 
means contemplated by the Morse Resolu- 
tion—a 180-day no-strike period during 
which time mediation will go forward and 
in which any agreement with respect to 
wages will be retroactive to January 1, 1966 
are “reasonable and appropriate” to “elimi- 
nate the evil”—a tie-up of essential air trans- 
portation services which has inflicted heavy 
and continuing damage to the national in- 
terest and to the traveling public. 

While it could be argued that the Morse 
Resolution is not the only rational means 
of coping with the current strike, it cannot 
fairly be said that it is not a rational means 
of dealing with the strike. 

3. When essential transportation services 
are threatened, section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act calls not only for the establish- 
ment of an Emergency Board, but also for 
a ban on strikes or lockouts during the 
60-day period the Emergency Board is con- 
sidering and has reported on the dispute. 
45 U.S.C. 160. 

You don’t hear a charge of strikebreaking 
at that time, do you? The applicants of the 
Railway Labor Act for 60 days stopped the 
strike or prevented them from striking. It 
made clear they had to work. And they work 
under the terms of the old agreement. 

My bill extends it for another 180 days, 
giving the parties further time to try to 
reach a settlement, and it sets up another 
Mediation Board to try to lead them to a 
conscionable compromise. 

There are no cases on this point only 
because the law is so clear that neither 
management nor labor has ever thought it 
worth the trouble to make a contrary argu- 
ment or to challenge this section of the 
Railway Labor Act. 

This section of the Railway Labor Act, I 
repeat, has never been challenged in the 
courts of this country because it has been 
recognized that it falls clearly within the 
interstate commerce regulating powers of the 
Congress. 

Since the Morse Resolution merely ex- 
tends the section 10 period during which 
work and mediation is to proceed, it can be 
said to be unconstitutional only if section 
10 as now constituted is unconstitutional. 
In other words, the Morse Resolution is un- 
constitutional only if the whole pattern of 
railway labor negotiations over the past 40 
years is unconstitutional. 

Neither does it make sense to contend that 
although the 60-day ban on strikes is consti- 
tutional under the present section 10, the 
extension of that period by 180 days makes 
it unconstitutional. After all, the operation 
of the Railway Labor Act now often pro- 
hibits strikes for far more than 180 days 
while the normal processes of the Act—in- 
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cluding the notices, bargaining, mediation 
and reporting—are being exhausted. 

First, however, any lingering doubt on the 
constitutionality of a 180-day no-strike pe- 
riod should have been laid to rest by the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit in Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen v. Cer- 
tain Carriers, 225 F. Supp. 11 (D. D.C. 1964), 
331 F. 2d 1020 (D.C. Cir. 1964). 

There, the Court of Appeals affirmed a 
lower court decision upholding the 1963 rail- 
way strike statute, which prohibited strikes 
for two years after the arbitration award 
went into effect—for a total ban of about 2%, 
years after passage of the statute itself. 

4, The Court of Appeals decision in the 
Locomotive Firemen case supra, supports the 
Morse Resolution in another respect. The 
1963 railway statute provided a far more 
drastic remedy than would the Morse Res- 
olution in that the former called for com- 
pulsory arbitration whereas the Morse Res- 
olution does not. The 1963 Act banned 
strikes for 244 years and imposed compulsory 
arbitration and nevertheless was found to be 
constitutional. These two elements would 
appear to make the constitutionality of the 
milder Morse Resolution in a fortiori matter. 

5. It is true that the 1963 railway situation 
posed more of an emergency threat than does 
the current airline strike at this time. But 
this difference is not significant. In the 
first place, it is settled that Congress has 
the authority to avert emergencies, as well as 
to resolve those that have actually arisen. 

Much of the implication, it seems to me, 
of some of the testimony of the Secretary of 
Labor yesterday was that we ought to wait 
until, according to his definition, a real 
emergency exists. I am very disappointed 
that the Administration would take the posi- 
tion that when the very evidence that it 
put into the record through Secretary Wirtz 
yesterday shows that already you have a very 
serious situation that interrupts to a sub- 
stantial degree interstate commerce, but we 
better wait until it is worse, after this whole 
period of time that has been made available 
for the parties to settle this case. 

In my closing argument, I will tell you 
why in my judgment they haven't closed 
the case and they will not close the case until 
this Administration surrenders to the union. 

I go back to the fact that the Congress has 
the legislative authority under the Consti- 
tution to avert emergencies as well as to act 
after emergencies have developed. 

Wilson versus New, I think, is a clear sup- 
port of my position on that. 

Moreover, in weighing the constitutionality 
of legislative action, it is settled that the 
courts will relate the statutory remedy to 
the situation it seeks to correct. In other 
words, an emergency situation may justify 
imposition of more drastic measures than 
would be true of a less-than-emergency situa- 
tion. The Morse Resolution follows this ap- 
proach by avoiding drastic steps. It avoids 
compulsory arbitration and cuts the no- 
strike, no-lockout period from 2½ years to 
the relatively short period of one-half year. 

And, under the terms of the bill, the par- 
ties themselves will fix the wages and work- 
ing conditions for the six-month cooling-off 
period, as well as for the future. To put it 
another way, the Morse Resolution rationally 
tailors the relief sought to the nature of the 
conditions against which the relief is di- 
rected. 

This underscores the essential soundness 
of the bill in constitutional terms; it deals 
logically and rationally with the precise na- 
ture of the interruption of air services. 

6. Wilson v. New, 243 US. 332, held con- 
stitutional a Congressional statute which 
went far beyond anything contemplated by 
the Morse Resolution. The Act in question 
imposed, by legislation, the terms and condi- 
tions on which a railway labor dispute was 
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to be settled. In other words, Congress leg- 
islated a solution. It did not leave the par- 
ties free to try to resolve their difference dur- 
ing a no-strike period as does the Morse 
Resolution. 

It did not set up a Board of Arbitration to 
resolve the points of controversy as did the 
1963 Emergency Railway Act. Instead, in 
Wilson v. New the Congress had imposed spe- 
cific terms on the railroads and unions for 
which work was to be continued for a period 
of up to nine months, Nevertheless, the Act 
was upheld. In the light of that decision, 
the constitutionality of the Morse Resolution 
follows as a matter of course. 

My last point, and I will make it brief, gen- 
tlemen—1I haven't had time to get it dictated, 
but I decided that I would give it to you on 
the basis of my knowledge of the case—is 
that I think you better reread Mr. Siemiller's 
testimony of yesterday. In the latter part 
of his testimony I think, to speak descrip- 
tively, he threw his case out of the window. 

In response to the questions put to him, I 
think he made perfectly clear that this union 
has no intention of coming to an agreement 
short of legislation or a settlement that goes 
through the anti-inflationary ceiling. I want 
to say this union has had no intention of 
taking any other position from the very be- 
ginning of this dispute. 

During the weeks of mediation by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, it took this adamant 
position, insisting upon wage demands that 
were highly inflationary in character. 

I want to also say that in my judgment 
this is not only a bellwether case of this 
union, this is a bellwether case of many 
unions in this country. You are dealing here 
not only with the Machinists Union; you are 
dealing here in this case with the obvious 
strategy on the parts of a large section of or- 
ganized labor to break the inflationary con- 
trols. 


You have one of two choices to make, in 
my judgment: either hold the line here or 
pass legislation in regard to inflation—and if 
you think the Administration is opposed to 
my legislation, let me tell to even suggest to 
this Administration that it ought to come 
forward with the necessary economic controls 
to check inflation makes their present objec- 
tion to my legislation very mild indeed. 

Now, let me say something about the 
guidelines; this Emergency Board did not 
act on the basis of guidelines. This Emer- 
gency Board decided to exclude the guide- 
lines. That was an agreement even back 
before we ever went into our first session. 
We did decide that we were going to work 
for the best agreement that we could on the 
basis of the evidence the parties submitted 
that was non-inflationary in nature. We 
have yet to hear a reputable economist that 
has commented upon our report say that it 
is inflationary. 

We never translated the report into per- 
centages. We were not at all interested in 
translating it into percentages. I have heard 
it said that if translated into percentages, it 
is somewhere between 3.5 and 3.7, but that 
depends on what value you give on so-called 
fringe benefits. 

At the opening of the board hearing the 
counsel for the union opened as follows, and 
I read from page 49 of volume I of the 
transcript: 

“Executive Order Number 11276 creating 
a Presidential Emergency Board to investi- 
gate the current dispute between employees 
of Eastern Air Lines, Trans World Airlines, 
Northwest Airlines, United Air Lines, and 
National Airlines, represented by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, was is- 
sued April 21, 1966. Our formal protests in 
respect to creation of a Presidential Emer- 
gency Board under Section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act was submitted to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson Tuesday, April 19, 1966, 
and a copy of same is now made available 
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to this honorable board as Employees’ Ex- 
hibit No, 1. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Employees’ Exhibit No. 1 
as identified by the witness will be inserted 
into the record at this point. 

“(The exhibit reads as follows:) 

“The President, White House, Washing- 
ton, D.C. We are advised that the National 
Mediation Board and the Department of La- 
bor have recommended that you, through 
Executive Order, create an Emergency Board 
to hear the dispute between Eastern, Na- 
tional, Northwest, Trans World, and United 
Air Lines, and the International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers. In 
our opinion, the appointment of such board 
would be a total waste of time at the tax- 
payers’ expense. We respectfully request 
that you reject the recommendation for the 
creation of an Emergency Board in this dis- 
pute. P. L. Siemiller, International Presi- 
dent,” 

Counsel for the Union then continued: 

“Mr. Ramsey. Our protest was predicated 
on strong evidence that a board created 
under present conditions is not free to enter 
unrestrained judgments or recommendations 
on wages or other economic conditions such 
as those involved in the dispute. We sin- 
cerely believe this board will feel bound in 
any recommendations made on economic is- 
sues to adhere to such guidelines as the 
President has emphasized in the past 
months. The guidelines referred to have 
not been accepted as appropriate or reason- 
able by organized labor, and certainly are 
not recognized by this Union as valid or 
controlling. Therefore, we suggest recom- 
mendations emanating from this board and 
reported to the President if so governed will 
be without value insofar as the Union is 
concerned. 

“The CHAIRMAN. If counsel would permit 
the Chairman to interrupt, but because the 
statement of counsel refers to the board, I 
want to disabuse his mind of any validity of 
the major premise he has just expressed, 
He is entitled to have the position of the 
chair and the board stated at this point in 
view of the fact that he has raised the issue. 
I want counsel for both sides to know that 
this board has been appointed without any 
condition imposed upon the board, In fact, 
it would be a reflection upon this board if 
anyone attempted to impose any conditions 
on this board. 

“This board is going to consider this case 
from cover to cover of the record that the 
parties make, without any precondition im- 
posed upon this board that we are subject to 
any restriction. I wouldn't serve on the 
board, and I am sure my colleagues wouldn't 
serve on the board, if we were sitting on the 
board in any way, as any sort of a rubber 
stamp for any views of anyone else as to how 
this case should be settled. 

“It is up to you gentlemen to present the 
evidence that warrants whatever settlement 
the evidence would support. So I wouldn’t 
want to proceed further, Mr. Counsel, with 
the press here, to have any impression go 
out that this board is appointed by the 
President of the United States with any 
instructions whatsoever except to be an 
Emergency Board, hear the evidence and 
decide its recommendations to the President 
based upon the record. 

“It wouldn’t be fair to my President to 
make that statement in the very beginning 
of this hearing. It wouldn’t be fair to my 
colleagues not to make it. And it wouldn’t 
be fair to you or the men you represent or 
to Mr. Curtin and his principals if you didn't 
disinvolve here and now any implication 
to any degree whatsoever that this board is 
not 100 percent a free board as a judicial 
body to decide this case on the records. 

“Mr. Ramsey. Mr. Chairman, I know the 
employees appreciate your comments and 
the clarification in regard to this board’s 
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position with regard to freedom to: judge 
this matter. 

“The Union desires to make clear that it 
will cooperate with this board to the highest 
degree possible in making the facts available 
that directly relate to our dispute with the 
air carriers.” 

Then we took the evidence. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, that this evidence just 
does not sustain any claim on the part of this 
board for any such wage demands they are 
insisting upon. Contrary, there is no doubt 
that the preponderance of the evidence over- 
whelmingly supported the contention of the 
carriers for the wage settlement that we de- 
cided in this board. 

Of course, the carriers made a strong case 
on the inflation point. The inflation issue 
was part of their case. The board had to de- 
cide what weight to give it. We received no 
evidence because we had excluded the 3.2 
guideline matter, there was no evidence in 
regard to the 3.2 guideline. 

When we came to write our decision on 
the basis of the transcript the parties made, 
we gave our report in the recommendations, 
a copy of which you have before you. 

There has been some criticism that the 
recommendations of the board exceeded the 
so-called Administration Guidelines, I think 
they probably do. But the guidelines were 
not a factor as far as the board was con- 
cerned, 

Also, may I say, in a labor dispute, an 
arbitrator, or in this case an Emergency 
Board, which is a quasi-judicial body, takes 
into account inequities, 

During the war, in World War H, the War 
Labor Boards, on which I sat, had guidelines, 
too. We had a national wage policy beyond 
which neither employers nor unions were 
supposed to go, save and except the ironing 
out of inequities which the evidence would 
show existed in any case. There were some 
inequities in a good many cases. But we 
didn’t infringe upon the wage policy. 

I left the War Labor Board in 1943. I re- 
signed from the War Labor Board on an 11 to 
1 decision in the famous November, 1943, 
United Mine Workers’ case, when the Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, John L. 
Lewis, entered into an agreement, without 
any knowledge of the Board, with the Secre- 
tary of Interior, Mr. Harold Ickes, which vio- 
lated all of the wage criteria of the Board. 
Every member of the Board knew it. 

But the Board finally, after two days and 
two nights of Executive Session, two and a 
half nights of Executive Session, capitulated 
to the agreement. It meant one rule for the 
United Mine Workers of America and a dif- 
ferent rule for the rest of labor; or it meant 
we would pierce the whole wage stabilization 
program of World War II. 

As I said to the President subsequently, 
this is not a court in the sense that when 
the majority speaks then the dissenter ap- 
plies the decision of the majority. This Is a 
case in which I have to decide, as the en- 
forcement officer of the board as well as a 
member of the board, whether I can enforce 
this decision to the discrimination of the 
other employers of America who are going to 
have labor disputes, and did have labor dis- 
putes, as a result of that unfortunate de- 
cision. I resigned from the board then, 

I want to say that the President of the 
United States, Franklin Roosevelt, thorough- 
ly understood and respected my position in 
regard to the matter. 

In closing, I happen to think that this 
committee has a clear duty to send to the 
Floor of the Senate my resolution, or my 
resolution amended if someone can show it 
can be improved, and we should do it to- 
day. For I think the country is entitled to 
have a report from this committee today on 
what, in my judgment, on the basis of the 
facts, is truly an emergency that interrupts 
interstate commerce and which is denying 
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essential transportation services to sections 
of the country, as proven by the Secretary 
of Labor himself yesterday, in his own testi- 
mony. 

The CHARMAN. Senator CLARK? 

Senator CLARK. The Senator has answered 
most of the questions which I wanted to 
address to him. There are one or two which 
will only take a minute or two to ask, which I 
would like to ask. 

I would like to very briefly express my hope 
that we can agree on some legislation to 
recommend to the Senate, but my strong 
belief that it is of the utmost importance 
that to the maximum extent feasible we 
should have a consensus of the committee 
behind whatever we do. I think to go to the 
Floor with a bill on which there has been 
a wide difference of opinion, and a close vote 
split within this committee, practically means 
that the Congress will not adopt the legis- 
lation which the majority would recommend, 
I believe we ought to start working on the 
Morse proposal and see what, if any, amend- 
ments would meet with the approval of the 
large majority of this committee. 

Preliminary—and I don't, myself, feel that 
time is absotutely essential. I think a good 
case could be made for taking enough time, 
maybe two, three, four or five days, to bring 
out a bill which would have the enthusiastic 
support of the large majority of this com- 
mittee, accompanied by a report carefully 
drafted which will sustain, by an irrebuttable 
argument, what a large majority of the com- 
mittee is in agreement upon. 

Wayne, I shall be very brief on this. I 
understand that the Emergency Board did 
not base its decision on the guidelines. In 
fact, as I look quickly through the report, 
which has been made a part of this record, 
the guidelines are not referred to. But I 
understood you to say that the board was very 
much interested in a non-inflationary settle- 
ment, Is that correct? 

Senator Morse. That is correct. 
carriers approved the need for it. 

Senator CLARK. In Mr. Siemiller's testimony 
last night, he made certain points which I 
believe should be answered by you in the 
record in order to give us the strongest record 
to the Senate with. 

I would ask you, first, why the board was 
unwilling to include a cost of living escala- 
tion clause? 

Senator Morse. First of all, the cost of liv- 
ing escalator clause that this Union asked 
for is not a cost of living escalation clause 
at all. The clause that this Union asked for 
was when the cost of living goes up they get 
an increase and if it goes down, they don’t 
lose anything. That is not a cost of living 
escalator clause. 

The cost of living escalator clause is one 
that when the cost of living goes up a certain 
percentage they get an increase, but if it goes 
down a certain percentage they get a de- 
crease; that is what is known as the escalator 
clause. 

Senator CLARK. Could not the board have 
recommended such a clause? 

Senator Morse. Well, the board did recom- 
mend a kind of escalator clause. I will take 
you to page 5 of our report: 

“Although we recommend against the use 
of an escalator clause, we believe that the 
effort of the Union to devise a means to safe- 
guard the economic position of the employees, 
particularly in respect to the protection of 
their real wages, is warranted. We, therefore, 
recommend that the Union be given the right 
to re-open the wage rate provisions of the 
contract if by December, 1967 the cost of 
living since December, 1966 has increased one 
percent or more over the average annual in- 
crease in the Consumer Price Index during 
the five-year period 1962-1966.“ 

Senator CLARK. That answers my question. 

Senator Morse. The re-opener right would 
be limited to the basic wage rates of the new 
agreement. 


And the 
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Senator CLARK. That answers my question. 

Senator Morse. Permit me to say this: 
Don't forget, they have to absorb one per- 
cent. In a war situation such as we have 
now, we certainly can't justify saying to a 
Union, Tou don't have to absorb anything.” 
They have to absorb one percent, but then 
they get their increase. 

Senator CLARK. You answered my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Siemiller made much of the fact that 
the hourly rate for Greyhound Bus mechan- 
ics was substantially higher than the hourly 
rate for aviation mechanics, although the 
skill required was somewhat less. Would 
you comment on that? 

Senator Morse. First, let me say in answer 
to that question that it is difficult to get 
comparison of certain wage classifications 
such as a mechanic with other comparable 
wage groups. 

The Union presented no such comparisons 
to the board. Read the transcript. On the 
wage rate, I am at a loss to understand how 
a Union can come in and make as poor a 
wage case as they made in this case. They 
wouldn't even have a lawyer represent them. 
They made no use of an economic labor con- 
sultation group. This Union has taken the 
position that they made what I would call 
a minimal presentation on the various issues, 
and sat back, obviously relying on their 
naked economic power. 

It was the responsibility of the Union to 
make the case. Read the transcript. They 
didn’t give us the evidence. 

I will say something about what those 
differentials are in a moment. 

Senator CLARK. What he said last night 
is what I am interested in. 

Senator Morse. The reference to bus me- 
chanics in Mr. Siemiller's testimony of yes- 
terday was not presented at the hearing. 
However, the board did consider the position 
of mechanics’ pay as compared with other 
comparable job classifications. 

Exhibit 26 submitted by the carriers shows 
the average hourly earnings of IAM repre- 
sented employees of the five carriers have 
increased a greater percentage, 55.7 percent, 
than the average hourly earnings of all man- 
ufacturing production workers, which has 
been only 39.1 percent in the period Janu- 
ary 1956 to January 1966. 

You have to have a base period to use as 
a basis for comparison. 

Senator NELSON. Can I ask a question at 
that point? 

The percentage is one thing, especially if 
you are starting at a lower base. What is 
the actual dollar and pennies increase? 

Senator Morse. Can I finish this state- 
ment? 

Senator NELSON. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Exhibit 27 shows that the 
IAM represented employees progressed from 
a ranking of fifth place in the groups in 1956 
to the top position in 1962, a position which 
has been retained to date. 

These carrier exhibits were not rebutted 
by the Union. The carriers placed an exhibit 
in the record which showed that the IAM 
represented employees of the five carriers 
rated first among some 20 manufacturing in- 
dustries in terms of average gross hourly 
earnings in January, 1966. The IAM em- 
ployees have risen from fifth place in 1956 
to achieve first place in 1959 and again in 
1962, and have maintained that position 
since 1962. 

You are not dealing with underpaid work- 
ers on any comparative basis. The IAM em- 
ployees of the five carriers averaged $3.42 an 
hour in January 1966, compared with gross 
hourly earnings in the other industries as 
follows: 

Five carriers, $3.42; petroleum, refining and 
related industries, $3.27—don't forget, they 
have mechanics, too. Many of these other 
industries I now give you have mechanics, 
too. But what Siemiller wants to do now is 
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to pick out the mechanic rate and say there 
are mechanics in other industries, some of 
which get more. 

Let me tell you something about that 
argument: Number one, you go into these 
other industries and you will find in many 
instances it is not a blanket rate. They 
have mechanics and mechanics. They have 
different grades of mechanics. They pick 
the most highly skilled mechanics that they 
have in a given industry and show that is 
more than $3.52. 

Secondly, we have a responsibility, unless 
they want to make a plea to select out of 
their employees increases for a special group, 
which they did not do. Their case is for 
a blanket, uniform percentage increase for 
all their employees. They made no argu- 
ment that we should take the mechanics 
out of this case and give the mechanics 
separately the wages received by the highest 
paid mechanics in some of the other in- 
dustries, such as, apparently, some of the 
bus operations. 

That is not the theory of their case. Their 
case wasn’t presented on that theory. The 
case was presented on the theory as to what 
our wage increases should be for the workers 
in the two main groups; that is, your me- 
chanical and highly skilled workers, and 
then your cleaners, cafeteria workers, your 
ramp men, and others in the so-called lower 
skills. 

But keep in mind when I am talking about 
these wages in other industries, which is 
the evidence before us, I am talking about 
industries that have mechanics, too. 

Transportation equipment, “$3.29; pri- 
mary metals industry, $3.23; ordnance and 
accessories, $3.16.” 

I can go on down the list. 

Senator CLARK. I think the point I am 
interested in is the one having to do with 
Mr. Siemiller’s question about the bus me- 
chanics. Have you anything in there on 
that? 

Senator Morse. There is nothing on it be- 
cause there is nothing in the record. It is 
an afterthought on their part. 

Senator CLARK. My next to the last ques- 
tion is to ask you—— 

Senator Morse. May I say one more thing 
on your first question and then I will be 
through? 

Senator CLARK, you couldn't have a labor 
ease in which they couldn’t bring in some 
exceptional payment in some industry show- 
ing that someone gots more for that classi- 
fication than they get, but you certainly do 
not try a labor case on the assumption that 
because they show somebody else gets more, 
therefore you grant them more. 

Senator CLARK. I don't want to argue with 
you. I am just trying to make a factual 
record. 

Senator Morse. I don't want to argue. I 
want to tell you the theory of the board. 

Senator CLARK. My next to the last ques- 
tion is to ask you to comment briefly, if you 
will, on the charge of Mr. Siemiller that the 
board was unfair in connection with its con- 
sideration of the insurance plan and pension 
plan. 

Senator Morse. Here, again, they didn't 
attempt to sustain any burden of proof. On 
the question of why did not the Emergency 
Board recommend improved health and wel- 
fare programs and improved insurance plans, 
the Board recommendations are included on 
pages 10 and 11 of the report you have be- 
fore you. I will read it: 

“In this area, the Union proposed that 
the entire cost of the individual carrier 
health and welfare plans shall be borne by 
the carrier and that all plans should be 
liberalized to provide full coverage for em- 
ployees and dependents. 

“The Union emphasized that Eastern has 
already assumed the full cost of these pro- 
grams and that the Union recommendation 
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is supported by the prevailing practice in 
industry generally. The carriers contended 
that current benefits under their plans ex- 
ceed those typical of industry generally, but, 
nevertheless, offered to make an additional 
contribution of three cents per hour in the 
second year of the contract against premiums 
for dependents coverage under presently ex- 
isting group insurance. 

“The carriers stated that with this addi- 
tion, the average cost of the carriers of cur- 
rent plans would be 17.4 cents per hour 
compared with an average employee contri- 
bution of 2.6 cents per hour.” 

There is no denial of that. That is the 
fact. The carriers contribute 17.4 cents and 
the workers 2.6. 

“The board has taken note of these facts 
and others in the record and recommends 
against any increase in carrier contributions 
at this time. The Union has not proposed, 
and the carriers have not offered, an improv- 
ed plan or additional benefits, since the 
scope and coverage of the plans would re- 
main unchanged and additional carrier con- 
tributions of three cents per hour given the 
second year would simply result in an in- 
crease in employee compensation by this 
amount. 

“The board believes it is in the interest of 
both parties at this time to deal with an 
increased cash compensation in connection 
with wage rate adjustments and has done 
so under paragraph 4 of Section A above.” 

Senator CLARK. How about the pension 
plan? 

Before you answer, just to get the question 
clear, Mr. Siemiller said last night the air- 
line industry is the only one where the em- 
ployees have to contribute to their pension 
plan. 

Senator Morse. That is just not true. 
There are scores and scores of welfare, health 
and pension plans in the country. 

Senator CLARK. Let me say this to you, 
Senator Morse: I know that your answer is 
contained on page 11 of the report, and the 
report is already in the record. So unless 
you desire to read it to the other members 
of the committee your answer, I think it is 
somewhat redundant to do it again. 

That is my last statement. 

Senator Morse. I refer the committee to 
p. 11 of the Report which contains the Emer- 
gency Boards findings on this issue. 

Also, the Union’s position was that only 
National Airlines among the five carriers 
has a non-contributory plan. The BLS study 
shows that a majority of pension plans are 
non-contributory but that many are con- 
tributory. The carriers’ case was that the 
contributory plans of the four carriers vary 
considerably but all provided benefits on 
normal retirement, early retirement, disabil- 
ity retirement, and investing provisions as 
earnings increase the pension benefit in- 
creases. 

Any uniform recommendation by the 
board would affect each carrier differently. 
Employees contributions are always returned 
to the employee in some form. At the cur- 
rent rate of pay for mechanics, average pen- 
sion would be $260 per month. Although a 
majority of pension plans in industry gen- 
erally are non-contributory, they usually pro- 
vide a lower amount of benefits. It is $4.25 
in autos, $4.25 to $4.75 in aerospace, and $5 
in steel. 

If I were mediating a settlement, allowed 
to take into account information they didn't 
get into the record, here is one place in which 
I would propose some benefits to the Union. 
I would decrease the contribution of the 
Union and increase the contribution of the 
employer. But for the union, on the basis 
of the evidence submitted, to take the posi- 
tion, We are now entitled to wipe it out 
entirely” in my judgment, wouldn't be sus- 
tained by the record. 

Senator CLARK. Mr. Chairman, that con- 
cludes my questions. 
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I have no doubt other members of the 
committee may want to ask Senator Morse 
questions. I would hope, in the reasonably 
near future, we can proceed to consider 
amendments to the Morse Resolution. I will 
have one or two to suggest at that time. 

Senator Morse. May I make one other 
point? 

Mr. Bruff was my counsel throughout the 
hearings and did a magnificent job for the 
whole board. We were informally advised 
that what the union wanted was the wage 
money and not the welfare and pension 
money. 

In their mediation hearings with the car- 
riers, let me say they made no fight at all 
of any real efforts on this particular issue. 
They would have liked to have had, I think, 
some change, but it was not one of the issues 
that they made an issue in the case. 

Finally, let me say that the issues involved 
in this case are of vital importance to the 
economy. 

1. Every free industrialized country which 
tries to maintain full employment faces this 
problem: strong unions have the power to 
push wages up faster than productivity and 
thereby to inflate costs and prices; and semi- 
monopolistic industries have the power to 
push up prices even if costs are stable. No 
country has really solved it. Sooner or later 
we will have to come to grips with it. 

2. I think it is obvious that—with our bal- 
ance of payments situation—we cannot afford 
inflation, even if it could be tolerated domes- 
tically. This either means abandoning full 
employment or finding a way to live with it. 

3. This is not a problem for the next six 
months or two years but for the decade. The 
end of the war will not solve it. A tax in- 
crease will not solve it—though it could help. 
It will have to be approached head on. Some 
time, somewhere, we will have to find a way 
to bring the unions to the realization that 
they cannot continually push wage costs up, 
and to convince business that profit margins 
cannot continually rise. 

4, The union’s demands in this case are 
way out of line. 

If IAM’s demands are granted, this would 
be by far the largest increase for any impor- 
tant union outside construction. 

They are demanding an increase of 7 or 
8% a year for 3 years—5.1%, plus 2 or 3% 
for the cost of living. In contrast: 

The auto workers got about 4.5%, plus cost 
of living escalation, at a time when cost of 
living escalation didn't mean nearly as much. 

Aerospace got about 4%, plus escalation; 

The New York transit workers probably got 
something over 5% without escalation. 

Western lumber got around 5% without 
escalation a few months ago. 

Every other major union outside construc- 
tion has got less—very much less. 

It's still true that unit labor costs in 
manufacturing have not risen. They stood 
at 99.3 in June 1966 (1957-59—100) vs. 99.3 
in January 1964, vs. 100.6 in January 1963, 
ete. Thus we would not be locking the barn 
door after the horse is stolen. But it will 
be stolen soon if this settlement is made on 
union terms. 

An important segment of the public is 
aroused over this case—whether the facts 
justify a “national emergency” finding, or 
only the denial of essential transportation to 
a section or sections of the country. 

The high visibility of this case can increase 
the leverage we get on prices from taking a 
strong stand on wages. 

5. Facing up to the problem will have to 
involve a firm position by Congress, such as 
S.J. Res. 181, for the purpose of this partic- 
ular dispute; a really strong, organized, and 
continuous course of high level persuasion 
directed toward union leaders, in which they 
are, in effect, told they have to choose be- 
tween full employment and a responsible 
wage policy; plus a big job of public educa- 
tion on what the problem really is, and why 
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it has to be solved; plus a new drive on 
prices and profits. 

6. Maybe it cannot be done. Maybe things 
have to get worse before Congress will act. 
But history suggests that once they get 
worse, the job is twice as difficult. 


PROVISION FOR JUDICIAL REVIEW 
OF THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF 
GRANTS OR LOANS UNDER CER- 
TAIN ACTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2097) to provide for ju- 
dicial review of the constitutionality of 
grants or loans under certain acts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief statement on the bill it- 
self, and I want to make a brief state- 
ment as to the history of the move- 
ment for judicial review legislation. 
Then I shall make a brief statement as 
to why I think we ought to pass the bill, 
unless someone can offer an amendment 
= improve the bill. I shall vote for the 

1. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend my 
very good friend, the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], upon the 
bill he has brought to the Senate. As 
one of the original sponsors of the legis- 
lation, I have no hesitancy whatsoever 
in accepting the changes in the format 
of the bill which resulted from the hear- 
ings and the subcommittee deliberations 
upon the measure as introduced. 

The legislation as it is now before the 
Senate, in my judgment, has been per- 
fected and it should be enacted. 

I share the views of the Senator from 
Michigan, which I interpret to mean that 
he wished we did not have to enact 
any legislation. Who does not wish that? 
The Senator said he thought that if 
we could get this issue settled without 
legislation, he would not be inclined to 
favor legislation. 

I am of the opinion that if we get it 
settled better with legislation than with- 
out it, I am disappointed that it has not 
been settled heretofore. 

I know it can be argued, and has been 
argued here on the floor of the Senate, 
that Federal legislation is not necessary 
because the judicial procedures exist for 
issues such as this to reach the Supreme 
Court via the State juridical route. But 
they have existed for a long time and we 
do not have a decision on the nose, as we 
lawyers say, to determine how far Con- 
gress can go under the first amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Frankly, I do not think the so-called 
State route is the answer to the problem. 
I think the senior Senator from New 
York is wrong. We will have to have 
Federal legislation. I therefore support 
this legislation. 

Objections raised by witnesses on some 
of the original provisions have been met 
insofar as I can discern most equitably. 

I commend Senator Ervin and his col- 
leagues for their diligence and care in 
giving to S. 2097 the careful scrutiny 
which is evidenced by the reported meas- 
ure and the report which accompanied it 
to the floor. 

As a teacher of law in past years, one 
of my great cares in the instruction of my 
students was to try to impress upon them 
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that a substantive right is conditioned 
and affected to such a degree by the 
procedures permitting the exercise of 
that right; that it could be said in truth 
that there is no substantive right unless 
there are effective procedures available 
to the individual to affirm that right. 

S. 2097 in the area of first amendment 
law was designed to provide procedures 
to individuals and associations of indi- 
viduals which would enable them to ob- 
tain judicial consideration of their 
claims. That is its virtue; that is why I 
believe it should be enacted by the Con- 
gress. 

I realize full well that the Supreme 
Court of the United States is not bound 
by this legislation. It is, however, af- 
forded an opportunity to clarify what is 
admittedly a gray area in our constitu- 
tional law and it will be given an indica- 
tion by the enactment of this legislation 
that the Congress believes the time is ripe 
for the necessary constitutional clarifica- 
tions. 

Therefore, I am making legislative his- 
tory in the presence of the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], and 
in the expectation, or at least the hope, 
that the Supreme Court in due course 
of time if this legislation becomes the 
law of the land, will read the debate in 
the Senate that gave birth to the legis- 
lation. It should take note of what the 
intent of the floor manager of the bill 
was in respect to this legislation, and 
what the intent of the senior Senator 
from Oregon was in respect to this legis- 
lation, because when I relate the early 
history of this legislation, I think the 
Court will note that what I say is apro- 
pos and pertinent to a subsequent con- 
sideration by the U.S. Supreme Court 
of the history of the legislation. 

It certainly is my intent that, although 
the Court is not bound by this legislation, 
the proponents expect the Court to rec- 
ognize that it, too, under our system of 
government, has a responsibility to assist 
the people of this country in rendering 
a judgment upon an issue that at the 
present time plagues the law of the land. 
The law is uncertain because of the lack 
of a decision that the people and the 
legislatures of this country can rely upon 
in respect to the meaning of the first 
amendment to the Constitution in re- 
spect to aid to private schools, financial 
aid to private schools by the Federal 
Government. That needs to be clari- 
fied. 

The purpose of this legislation, may I 
say for the record, is unquestionably to 
accomplish that end. The Supreme 
Court can take note from the discussion 
that is now taking place on the floor of 
the Senate that that is one of the pri- 
mary purposes of this legislation. 

I ask the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] if he agrees in 
respect to the legislative history that I 
have just made; namely, that one of our 
motivating purposes and primary legis- 
lative intent behind this bill is to have 
a legislative framework on which the 
Supreme Court can render a judgment 
as to the application of the first amend- 
ment to legislation that provides finan- 
cial aid in any degree whatsoever, in any 
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form whatsoever, to private schools in 

the United States. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, that is the 
intent of the legislation. The intent of 
the senior Senator from Oregon and the 
senior Senator from North Carolina is 
fundamentally to get decisions which 
will enable us to legislate in what is now 
a more or less unknown field. 

When I offered my amendment to the 
Higher Education Facilities Act, the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon gave the Senate 
the assurance that he favored independ- 
ent legislation to provide for judicial re- 
view in this field. 

The Senator from Oregon introduced 
the bill which we are considering today. 
He appeared before the committee and 
made a magnificent statement as to the 
purposes of the bill. That statement 
ought to be read by everyone interested 
in this particular subject. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the comments of the Senator from 
North Carolina. I thank him very much 
for the statement he has made as to the 
purpose of this legislation. 

Because of my high regard for his 
great legal and judicial ability, I am 
honored that he shares my view as to 
the legislative intent of the Senate this 
afternoon, as we proceed to the passage 
of this bill. 

The Senator from North Carolina was 
very kind to make flattering remarks 
about the testimony that I gave before 
his committee in regard to the legisla- 
tion. Mr. President, the testimony will 
speak for itself. It does not deserve the 
accolade that the Senator has bestowed 
upon it. I believe that as part of the 
legislative history of the bill, that testi- 
mony should be part of the Record; and 
I ask unanimous consent that the testi- 
mony which I gave before the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, in connec- 
tion with S. 2097, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR WAYNE Morse, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF OREGON, BEFORE THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, ON S. 2097 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcom- 

mittee, I wish to thank the Subcommittee 

and its most distinguished chairman for the 
privilege of appearing before you to support 

S. 2097 which I had the honor to introduce 

on June 7, 1965 in association with my good 

friend, the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. CLARK, and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas, Mr, YARBOROUGH. 

As one of the co-authors of this legislation 
may I say that the support given to it by 
the Senator from North Carolina, Mr. ERVIN, 
in his capacity as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee through his action in asking that his 
name be added to the bill at the next print- 
ing is most welcome, since he is a most able 
constitutional lawyer in his own right and 
because his experience on the bench of the 
highest court of his State, which he graced 
for more than six years, has equipped him 
to speak with great authority on the consti- 
tutional implications of the measures. 

We are fortunate, indeed, in the Senate 
to have available to us the wealth of legal 
experience and study which are represented 
by the chairman of the Subcommittee. 
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While at times I have been constrained to 
differ with him in the course of the journey 
through the floor of the Senate of some edu- 
cational bills in which the principle of judi- 
cial review was involved, I can assure him 
that I did so only with very great reluctance 
and then only for the reasons which I shall 
develop in my testimony in chief a little 
later on. 

Mr. Chairman, before making my case in 
detail, may I review for the Subcommittee 
the legislative history of the judicial review 
proposal, 

I take the Subcommittee back to the 87th 
Congress, Ist session, in March of 1961. At 
that time the Education Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare was conducting hearings on some 
nine measures, including S. 1021, the Ad- 
ministration bill which provided for a three- 
year problem of Federal grants to the States 
to assist their local educational agencies in 
paying part of the costs of urgently needed 
public elementary and secondary school fa- 
cilities construction and to provide for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries and for the 
funding of special educational projects. 

During the course of our hearings, it be- 
came evident that First Amendment ques- 
tions would be raised in connection with pro- 
posed amendments to that bill and therefore 
as the Chairman will recall, I requested the 
then Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, our present able colleague, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Connecticut, 
Mr. Risicorr, for a memorandum which 
would set forth the Administration position 
concerning any form of Federal aid to our 
private schools and, in addition, a legal brief 
setting forth the position of the Department 
on the question of the constitutionality of 
Federal aid to education per se. Secretary 
Rrhricorr responded to this request on March 
28, 1961 in what became known as the Willcox 
memorandum set forth in our hearings record 
on pages 110-147. 

I ask the indulgence of the Subcommittee 
to have this memorandum and the accom- 
panying transmittal letter printed in the 
committee hearings record as an appendix to 
my testimony this mornnig. I ask also for 
permission to include in that appendix the 
views of the constitutional authorities on the 
question which were solicited by my sub- 
committee and which were later incorporated 
together with the basic memorandum in Sen- 
ate Document No. 29. 

Senators will recall that during Senate de- 
bate on S. 1021 much use was made of this 
very helpful material in connection with 
amendments offered to the bill. Although 
S. 1021 did not become public law, its role 
as a forerunner bill to educational measures 
subsequently enacted was, I believe, of cru- 
cial importance. 

My position, then, as my position has been 
in connection with other education legisla- 
tion since that time may be stated quite sim- 
ply. It is that as a Senator I have supported 
and I shall continue to support measures de- 
signed to provide all of our children with an 
opportunity to obtain the best education we 
can afford to give them without regard to 
where they obtain that education, in our 
public or in our private sector, to the extent 
that these measures can be justified as being 
within the confines of the Establishment 
Clause of the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

There are two tests which I have applied 
in coming to my decision on the specifics of 
legislation. First and foremost, “Is the meas- 
ure within the constitutional authorities of 
the Congress to act?” Secondly, “Is the 
measure, proposed to be enacted, in the pub- 
lic interest?” Although I happen to believe 
that proposals which will strengthen our 
educational system are quite clearly in the 
public interest, I am always conscious that 
this aid must necessarily be supported by a 
firm constitutional foundation. 
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In the 87th Congress, a higher education 
measure also passed the Senate of the United 
States. It was a college construction bill. 
Senators will recall that having carried S. 
1241 to a point of passage in the Senate, it 
was set aside and a companion bill which 
had passed the House, was amended by strik- 
ing all after the enacting clause and substi- 
tuting therefor the text of S. 1241. H.R. 8900 
as thus amended, was then passed by the 
Senate and a conference was requested with 
the House. Permeating that conference, and 
in my judgment, one of the most potent fac- 
tors which led to the rejection by the House 
of the conference report on H.R. 8900, was the 
question of the extent to which pubiic 
monies could be made available to meet the 
educational needs of church-related institu- 
tions of higher education. That is why in 
the 88th Congress we attempted through a 
categorical limitation on the use of funds 
to establish clearly that the type of assistance 
we proposed to offer was linked to Article I of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Although H.R. 8900 did not become law, 
the debate and conference discussion on it 
served a very useful purpose, in that it 
quite squarely questions which S. 2097 of this 
Congress is designed to answer. 

In the 88th Congress, many bills which 
were carved from the Administration's 
omnibus education bill, S. 580, became law, 
among them the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963. The Higher Education Act of 
1963 went into conference with a judicial 
review amendment, which I had opposed as a 
floor leader of the bill, but which the Senate 
felt to be essential. In that conference, 
strongly supported by my colleagues, we 
strove to retain the amendment. It was 
made perfectly clear very early in our sessions 
that on this point the House of Representa- 
tives, in the view of the House Managers of 
the bill, was adamant, and that if a confer- 
ence bill containing the amendment were to 
issue from the conference, once again the 
conference report would be rejected by the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, the objective needs of our 
educational system which were clearly 
demonstrated by the testimony taken before 
the Education Subcommittee made it imper- 
ative that a start be made to finance the ex- 
pansion and rebuilding of the physical plant 
of higher education. It was because of this 
recognition of the pressing needs of our 
young students on the part of the Senate 
conferees, that, with great reluctance and 
much soul searching, we receded on the 
judicial review amendment. We did so, how- 
ever, only after having obtained assurances 
that the judicial review concept would be 
introduced as separate legislation in both 
bodies, and that to the best of our respective 
abilities we would endeavor to bring such 
legislation up for action at an early date in 
both bodies, I have been very much in ear- 
nest in fulfilling the undertakings I then 
gave and I have been, together with my col- 
leagues on the subcommittee since that time, 
fully committed to the redeeming of the 
pl we gave. 

It is for that reason that I have offered or 
cosponsored judicial review bills, the last of 
which, S. 2097, is before you today for your 
consideration. 

This recapitulation of the antecedents of 
S. 2097, Mr. Chairman, I felt was necessary in 
order that we may understand the present 
bill in its historical context. 

Essentially, S. 2097 deals with the estab- 
lishment of a procedure whereby a clarifica- 
tion of a disputed area of constitutional law 
may be obtained from that branch of our 
government which has the responsibility, in 
the final analysis, to speak with authority. 

In the Hmited area of education legisla- 
tion, S. 2097 sets aside the restrictions which, 
since the case of Massachusetts v. Mellon, de- 
cided in the Supreme Court of the United 
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States in 1923 (262 U.S, 447), the Court has 
imposed upon itself and its subordinate 
courts with respect to taxpayers suits. 

What is it that is provided in S. 2097? 

Section 1 enumerates certain acts which 
have been passed by the Congress as well as 
any other act administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare which 
has become law since January 1, 1965, which 
contain provisions for making grants or loans 
for educational purposes to public and non- 
public educational institutions. 

Section 2 of S. 2097 provides, in effect, “a 
standing to sue” to any public other non- 
profit institution or agency which is, or may 
be, prejudiced by the order of the Federal 
officer making a loan or grant to another in- 
stitution on the grounds that such grant or 
loans serve to reduce the amount of funds 
available for grants or loans which might 
otherwise have been available to the institu- 
tion bringing suit. 

Section 3, of the act, vests with “standing 
to sue“ a citizen, upon whose taxable income 
there was imposed an income tax, permitting 
him to bring a civil action against the Fed- 
eral officer making a loan or grant to an edu- 
cational institution on the grounds that the 
citizen challenges the award under First 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Section 4 provides access to court relief to 
any public or nonprofit private institution or 
agency whose application for a loan or grant 
under any of the Acts enumerated in sec- 
tion 1 has been denied by the Federal officer, 
having appropriate authority, on the ground 
that such loan or grant would be prohibited 
by the First Amendment to the Constitution. 

The District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, a statutory 
court, is empowered to take judisdiction of 
such suits. 

Mr. Chairman, what are the advantages of 
these procedures? 

First, they do not in any way, in them- 
selves, challenge the constitutionality of any 
act of Congress which has become law. The 
presumption of constitutionality for such 
acts is not in question. No Senator or Rep- 
resentative who voted for these bills, I am 
sure, did so in the belief that he was voting 
for an unconstitutional measure. It was 
certainly my conviction, founded upon care- 
ful study and consideration of the measure, 
that they were valid exercises of Congres- 
sional authority under the Constitution. 

But I realize, as does, I am sure, that 
learned jurist who is the Chairman of this 
Subcommittee, that lines of legal theory in 
support of, or in opposition to, a measure, 
which can be legitimately projected, may 
nevertheless, be in conflict or opposition in 
a legal area where the courts of our country 
have not spoken with finality upon a case 
or controversy which is squarely on the point. 
These lines of legal theory are necessarily 
just that—they are projection of what we 
feel as lawyers the courts would hold were 
an opportunity to be presented to them to 
rule upon the case directly. 

Human beings are fallible and it is the 
essence of our system that conflicts in con- 
stitutional theory which need to be resolved 
in due course can be when the time is right, 
and through that organ of our governmental 
system which under our system has the 
power to render such final decisions. It is 
part of the wisdom of the checks and bal- 
ances which were built into our system at 
the beginning of the Republic that there be 
procedures available to citizens to determine 
their rights under the law. 

As a teacher of Constitutional Law I have 
impressed upon hundreds of students of the 
law what I believe to be axiomatic; namely, 
that there are no substantive rights unless 
procedures are provided whereby these sub- 
stantive rights can be effectively claimed. 

Without the procedural rights the sub- 
stantive right is but a vain and empty—a 
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hollow—right. Since our courts quite wisely 
and quite properly refuse to give, on their 
own initiative, advisory opinions upon the 
laws enacted by the Congress, the only way 
in which an act may be tested, and the rule 
of the Constitution applied to it, is through 
a case or controversy being brought by inter- 
ested parties who have suffered damages. By 
enactment of S. 2097, the Congress will have 
provided an access to the courts in this par- 
ticular category of cases to parties having 
legitimate interests. 

In the long run, Mr. Chairman, it is per- 
haps far less important how the court would 
actually rule in such a case or controversy 
brought before it. The important thing is 
that with the instrument of S. 2097 citizens, 
individually or collectively in corporate form, 
would have available to them the right to 
invoke a procedure which could lead to the 
resolution of a basic and deeply rooted con- 
troversy. 

That is all S. 2097 does. No burden is 
placed upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States by this legislation. We do not 
attempt, in violation of the comity between 
the legislative and the judicial branch, to 
force the Supreme Court to take or not to 
take action in its field of constitutional 
paramountcy. 

We are simply saying that the inferior 
courts established by statute can be clothed 
by the Congress with an appropriate juris- 
diction. It would be my hope that the Su- 
preme Court through appropriate review 
procedures would be moved to take cogni- 
zance of a case which might arise under the 
provisions of S. 2097. Should it choose not 
to do so, the finding of the statutory court 
would of course prevail, and would guide our 
legislative actions thenceforth. 

Once the first cases have been adjudicated 
under the provisions of S. 2097, it is my judg- 
ment that there would be a great sense of 
Telief throughout the land, and that as a 
consequence, educational measures in the 
future could be considered upon their merits 
in terms of the public interest, the consti- 
tutional questions having been settled for 
our generation. 

May I say to those who fear the conse- 
quences of the enactment of S. 2097, Be not 
afraid.” If the courts rule, as it is my con- 
fident belief that they would, that that 
which has been done was a proper exercise 
of the constitutional authority given to the 
Congress, then we could look forward to 
meeting the full needs of the education of 
our young people directly, which we have 
now met, but in part, and indirectly. 

On the contrary, if the courts should rule 
that in good faith we in the Congress have 
gone beyond the proper bounds of our con- 
stitutional function, then we need to know 
the limits and bounds which we must ob- 
serve until such a time as the people of the 
United States change, through constitutional 
amendment, our organic law. 

» * * * . 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, again I 
wish to commend the Senator from North 
Carolina, who in this instance, as always, 
has shown the qualities of judicial im- 
partiality in the presentation of the case 
for this legislation. In this instance, his 
work is marked by his distinguished sery- 
ice as a justice of the highest court of 
the State during the years he graced the 
bench of North Carolina. 

I wish now to say a word for the RECORD 
as to the origin of this bill. In my work 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education, during the first year of the 
administration of President Kennedy, we 
were confronted with the problem of 
amendments to be offered in the Sen- 
ate calling for judicial review of specific 
legislation. 
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As the Senator from North Carolina 
has pointed out, I believed that we should 
have a law providing for judicial review 
rather than for a special judicial review 
amendment attached to each Federal aid 
bill in the field of education. 

President Kennedy called me to the 
White House, and we spoke about this 
matter. I had announced to Senator 
Ervin and others that I would submit a 
judicial review amendment, and Pres- 
ident Kennedy completely agreed with 
the suggestion that I made, that we 
should have a separate bill on judicial 
review. 

I came back and reported that infor- 
mation to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, CLARK], a member of my subcom- 
mittee; and he joined me in what sub- 
sequently became known as the Morse- 
Clark judicial review amendment. 

President Kennedy assigned the then 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Mr. ROBERT KENNEDY, to make available 
to us the assistance of the Department 
of Justice, in its preparation. 

I had a conference with the Attorney 
General, Mr. ROBERT KENNEDY, and he 
assigned the Solicitor General of the 
United States, Mr. Archibald Cox, to 
serve as the consultant with Senator 
CLARK and me in the preparation of the 
amendment. 

Both Senator CLARK and I are appre- 
ciative of the legal expertise service that 
the Solicitor General of the United 
States rendered in the preparation of the 
legislation. However, I wish to exoner- 
ate the Department of Justice, includ- 
ing the then Attorney General, Mr. Ros- 
ERT KENNEDY, and the then Solicitor 
General, Mr. Cox, from any responsi- 
bility, in the sense that the bill carries 
any obligation on their part to share my 
views in respect thereto. Senator CLARK 
and I placed our own imprint upon the 
bill, although I should say that we fol- 
lowed almost completely the drafting 
recommendations of the Department of 
Justice. 

That is the history of this bill, and I 
give it because it should assure Senators 
that the bill was thoroughly considered 
and carefully drafted. After we intro- 
duced the bill, as the Record will show, 
President Kennedy left no room for 
doubt that he thoroughly supported the 
passage of such legislation. 

Mr. President, I believe we have an 
opportunity here this afternoon to pass 
legislation that is long overdue, and I 
hope the Senate will proceed to pass it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as coauthor of S. 2097, as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Education since 
1958, and as coauthor or active sponsor 
of virtually every educational bill that 
has passed through the Subcommittee on 
Education since 1958, I desire to com- 
mend the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina for his leadership in 
this matter. 

I believe that this bill is long overdue. 
Many people conscientiously think that 
some of the expenditures which are made 
under the authority of the various edu- 
cation bills are unconstitutional. They 
have lacked a means of testing their 
views in the courts of the land. I believe 
that when we pass these laws and appro- 
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priate this money, we should furnish the 
citizens a remedy. 

We know that a lot of these funds are 
being given to private schools, and that 
some of the expenditures may come close 
to the boundary line of unconstitution- 
ality. I do not believe that these are 
frivolous complaints. The question is so 
close, as the Maryland case illustrates, 
that citizens who conscientiously think 
their tax money is being used unconstitu- 
tionally should have a right to test that 
belief in the courts. 

I believe that this problem is well 
stated in a sentence by Professor Jaffe, of 
Harvard, when he said: 

Many of the States, perhaps even the Fed- 
eral Government, are or soon will be under- 
taking expenditures for education which al- 
legedly violate constitutional prohibitions 
against aid to religious establishments. 


We heard much about that matter in 
the various hearings on the education 
bills. Groups appear at virtually every 
one of these hearings and oppose passage 
of the legislation on constitutional 
grounds. 

I believe that education should move 
ahead in this country and that we should 
put money into colleges, and into elemen- 
tary and secondary education. I also 
believe the people should have a right to 
judicial review, to test the constitutional- 
ity of these actions. These laws were not 
so written, on their face, as to be uncon- 
stitutional. From the reading of them, 
they appear to be constitutional. But 
the question of whether they have been 
unconstitutionally applied can be tested 
in court. That is the purpose of judicial 
review, where it will reach far and do 
much. 

There we would have the facts as to 
how the law is applied after it is passed. 
Some taxpayers think Congress has un- 
constitutionally used their money. I de- 
sire to see this matter threshed out in 
the courts, where all the facts can be de- 
veloped. The courts can review the his- 
toric precedents, the historic principle 
of the separation of church and state 
that Thomas Jefferson called for, and 
which I believe is needed in this country 
today. 

I thank the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, a great 
constitutional lawyer, for his leadership 
in bringing the bill through his commit- 
tee and to the floor of the Senate for 
passage. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas, who 
is a cosponsor of the bill, for his gracious 
remarks and for the great assistance he 
has given us in bringing this bill to its 
present stage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hartke in the chair). The bill is open 
to amendment. If there be no amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 2097) was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide effective procedures for 
the enforcement of the establishment 
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and free exercise clauses of the first 
amendment to the Constitution.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 


passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


INFLATION NOT ATTRIBUTABLE 
TO FARMERS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand an article which appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune which arrived 
today. The article relates to political 
activities of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The article states: 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
has told Democratic congressional candidates 
at a closed briefing that they must overcome 
deep resentment against the administration 
in farm areas and should stay away from 
discussion of inflation. 


Mr. President, that is a rather interest- 
ing observation, to say the least. 

The article continues: 

A Chicago Tribune reporter listened in on 
Freeman’s discussions with congressional 
candidates, after a girl, who was a staff mem- 
ber of the Democratic national committee, 
directed him into the room for a scheduled 
“news briefing.” 

The reporter was wearing a badge which 
had been issued by press officials, but it was 
similar to these worn by the candidates and 
was never checked closely. The reporter 
later learned that the news briefing, which 
was to be held in an adjacent room of a 
Washington hotel, had been canceled. 


The article further states: 

“There is a reaction far deeper and more 
bitter than I could ever have anticipated” 
among the nation’s farmers over recent re- 
marks by administration officials concerning 
farm prices, Freeman told the candidates. 
“Farmers know what a tremendous minority 
they are and they are very sensitive.” 


Mr. President, it may be that the 
farmers are in the minority, but they are 
an important minority. They provide 
the Nation with the best food that is 
available to any nation in the world. 
They provide food at a lower cost, com- 
pared with other prices, than any other 
nation in the world. 

The average factory worker in the 
United States has four-fifths of his 
wages remaining after he buys his food 
to spend for other things. That money 
can be spent on houses, savings, life in- 
surance, piano lessons, dental or medical 
bills, college education, or anything else. 
He has four-fifths of his wages remain- 
ing after living in a land that is the best 
fed land in the world. He pays his gro- 
cery bills. And yet, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in times past, has proceeded 
against the farmer with his words and 
his actions, on a theory that the farmer 
is responsible for inflation. 

The article also states: 

ASKS FOR ADVICE 

A candidate from Columbus, O., told Free- 
man that a poll in his district showed that 
the major issue was inflation, and he sought 
advice on how to handle questions about the 
increased cost of living. 


Mr. President, 15 years ago when a 
housewife spent a dollar for groceries 47 
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cents went to the farmer, on an average. 

Today the farmer receives only 39 cents 

out of every dollar spent for food. In 

other words, three-fifths of the cost of 
food are costs that occur after the raw 
products leave the farm. 

There is no wonder Mr. President, that 
Secretary Freeman, who appears to be 
directing the political campaign, now 
telis the candidates that the farmers are 
very sensitive. They should be. They 
have been kicked around. They have 
had the force of Government used to 
lower their prices. That practice is un- 
heard of. 

Mr. President, I would be the first per- 
son to admit that there are many difficult 
and complex problems in the field of 
agricultural legislation. We have had 
problems for 30 years or more. There 
are problems to which it is difficult to 
find the correct solution. 

However, there is one thing that the 
Secretary of Agriculture can do. The 
Secretary of Agriculture can be a cham- 
pion for farmers. He can speak up for 
them strongly. He can explain to the 
people that it is not the farmer who is 
causing inflation. He could explain 
some of the financial and monetary poli- 
cies of this country, the spending poli- 
cies, and a few other things. Such an 
explanation would be a correct report 
to the people as to what is causing the 
inflation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
entire article from the Chicago Tribune, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

L. B. J. Am WARNS CANDIDATES OF FARMER'S 
IrE—Don’r TALK INFLATION, FREEMAN 
ADVISES 

(By Aldo Beckman) 

‘WASHINGTON, July 28.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman has told Democratic 
congressional candidates at a closed briefing 
that they must overcome deep resentment 
against the administration in farm areas and 
should stay away from discussion of infia- 
tion. 

“There is a reaction far deeper and more 
bitter than I could ever have anticipated, 
among the nation’s farmers over recent re- 
marks by administration officials concerning 
farm prices Freeman told the candidates. 
“Farmers know what a tremendous minority 
they are and they are very sensitive.” 

Several weeks ago, President Johnson in- 
dicated that high farm prices were partly to 
blame for the increased cost of living and 
two days later, Freeman announced he was 
“pleased to report” that certain farm prices 
were down. 

DIRECTED TO CONFERENCE 

Both remarks triggered almost instant 
criticism, from farm belt congressmen and 
from farm leaders thruout the nation. 

A Chicago Tribune reporter listened in on 
Freeman's discussions with congressional 
candidates, after a girl, who was a staff mem- 
ber of the Democratic national committee, 
directed him into the room for a scheduled 
“news briefing.” 

The reporter was wearing a badge which 
had been issued by press officials, but it was 
similar to those worn by the candidates and 
was never checked closely. The reporter 
later learned that the news briefing, which 
was to be held in an adjacent room of a 
Washington hotel, had been canceled. 
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ASKS FOR ADVICE 


A candidate from Columbus, O., told Free- 
man that a poll in his district showed that 
the major issue was inflation and he sought 
advice on how to handle questions about the 
increased cost of living. 

“I've been trying to figure out an answer 
to that question for six years,” Freeman re- 
plied. “Slip, slide, and duck any question of 
higher consumer prices if you possibly can.” 

Don't get caught in a debate over higher 
prices between housewives and farmers,” he 
cautioned. “If you do, and have to choose a 
side, take the farmers’ side. It’s the right 
side, and, besides, housewives aren't nearly as 
well organized.” 


“GET 40 PER CENT” 


Freeman said that farmers get only 40 per 
cent of the dollar that housewives spend for 
food at the supermarkets and suggested that 
candidates could point out that housewives 
pay extra for the luxury of ready-made foods. 

“A TV dinner that costs 60 cents at the 
store could be fixed at home for 20 cents,” 
Freeman said. 

He urged the candidates to emphasize that 
net farm income is at its highest in history. 
“Farm income and farm outlooks are better 
under this administration than they have 
been under any other in years,” he said. 
“But,” he warned, “farmers never like to be 
told they're doing all right.“ 


“BUNCH OF NONSENSE” 


Freeman said grain surpluses that were 
such a problem several years ago have di- 
minished so much that we may be able to 
increase wheat acreage allotments” this fall. 

He described as a “complete bunch of non- 
sense the controversy over his letter to 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, ask- 
ing the defense department to stop buying 
pork several months ago, when the farmers 
were receiving 30 cents a pound for hogs at 
the market. It didn't affect farm income 
one bit,“ he said. “It was the absolutely 
logical thing to do and was consistent with 
the farmers’ interest.“ 

He indicated he would take the same action 
if a similar situation arose again. “It is only 
good sense that the defense department 
should buy beef when there is less demand 
for it by the nation’s consumers,” he said. 


“THEY WON'T BUY IT” 


Freeman said he asked the defense depart- 
ment to resume their pork purchases as soon 
as the market price dropped several cents. 

The former Minnesota governor told the 
candidates that the percentage of each pay 
check that now goes for food is lower than 
in 1960. “You could tell them [the house- 
wives] that, but we know they wouldn't buy 
it,” he said, 

The three-day closed meeting will end to- 
morrow. During the sessions, the candidates 
were permitted to question either cabinet 
members or representatives from each cab- 
inet-level department. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand a letter dated July 29, 1966. 
The letter is signed by the Hon, JoHN R. 
HaxsEN, Member of Congress from the 
Seventh District of Iowa. The letter 
reads, in part: 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Last Sunday, it was my 
pleasure to accompany the Honorable Orville 
Freeman on a tour of the 7th Iowa Con- 
gressional District. He was the first cabinet- 
level official to visit southwest Iowa since 
Henry Wallace, then Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, toured the region in the late 1930's. 

It was an added pleasure to have a Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company television crew 
along to film the full day's activities. The 
Frank McGee Report will feature the Free- 
man visit to the 7th District this Sunday, 
July 31, to be shown here in Washington on 
WRC-TV, Channel 4 at 6:00 P.M. EDT. 
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The letter continues and tells about the 
Freeman campaign. They start out 
visiting a church. Mention is made of 
activities during the day and how they 
concluded with a speech at night to 1,000 
people. 

Apparently, NBC has been enlisted in 
this cause of Mr. Freeman’s. No doubt 
it will be informative and perhaps it will 
be news to some people, but I suggest that 
they might anticipate a call for equal 
time. 

Mr. President, on the subject of infia- 
tion and Mr. Freeman's behind-the- 
scenes conniving against the farmers, I 
wish to read further from the article in 
the Chicago Tribune: 

A candidate from Columbus, O., told 
Freeman that a poll in his district showed 
that the major issue was inflation, and he 
sought advice on how to handle questions 
about the increased cost of living. 


Here is the answer, Mr. President: 

“I’ve been trying to figure out an answer 
to that question for six years,” Freeman 
replied. “Slip, slide, and duck any question 
of higher consumer prices if you possibly 
can. Don't get caught in a debate over 
higher prices between housewives and farm- 
ers,“ he cautioned. “If you do, and have to 
choose a side, take the farmers’ side.” 


That is a switch for Mr. Freeman. 


It is the right side, and besides housewives 
are not nearly as well organized. 


I think housewives should be inter- 
ested in the cause of inflation. The is- 
sue should not be hidden from them. 
All that needs to be done is to tell them 
the truth. 

The reason Mr. Freeman got in 
trouble was not that housewives found 
out something they should not know but 
that it was an attempt on the part of 
high administration officials to tell 
housewives something that was not so, 
blaming the cause of inflation on the 
farmers. 

Mr. President, time will tell, that both 
farmers and housewives are quite intel- 
ligent—in fact, very much so. If I were 
going to pick out two groups of alert 
citizens who know what is going on in 
the country, it would be the housewives 
who manage the bulk of the wealth of 
the country and do the greater share of 
the buying. They know what is going 
on. Right alongside that group, I would 
pick a group of farmers, who are private 
enterprisers, who have spent their lives 
meeting costs, taking risks, taking a 
chance on what the weather will do to 
their crops, taking a chance on the mar- 
ket. And now there is another hazard: 
the hazard of government. 

When prices start to rise, instead of 
farmers being able to take advantage of 
it as compensation for the days when 
they had no crop at all, or when prices 
were down so low, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture now moves in and directs the 
Secretary of Defense to cut down the 
purchase of pork by one-half, and spe- 
cifically says that the Armed Forces 
should serve bacon not five times a week 
to our troops but two or three times, In 
that same letter, which is addressed, 
“Dear Bob,” and signed “Orville,” from 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, he suggests that all 
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beef and pork for troops located in Eu- 
rope be purchased in Europe. 

Mr. President, it is important that this 
account of Mr. Freeman’s political tour 
be placed in the Recorp. I do not think 
it is necessary that I answer it. It will be 
answered by the people, I am sure. They 
are not so easily fooled as sometimes it is 
assumed. 


THE INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF 
EXPLORATION EXPENDITURES IN 
THE CASE OF MINING 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1342, H.R. 4665. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4665) relating to the income tax treat- 
ment of exploration expenditures in the 
case of mining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments on page 2, in 
the heading in line 1, after Sxc. 617”, to 
insert “Additional”; and in line 2, after 
the word “Of”, to insert Domestic“; on 
page 7, in line 18, after “(2)”, to strike 
out “(3), and (6)”, and insert “and (3)”; 
on page 9, in line 22, after 631“, to strike 
out “(c).”” and insert “(c)”; after line 
22, to insert: 

(g) Spectra, RULES RELATING TO PARTNER- 
SHIP PROPERTY.— 

(1) PROPERTY DISTRIBUTED TO PARTNER.—In 
the case of any property or mine received 
by the taxpayer in a distribution with re- 
spect to part or all of his interest in a part- 
nership, the adjusted exploration expendi- 
tures with respect to such property or mine 
include the adjusted exploration expendi- 
tures (not otherwise included under sub- 
section (f) (1)) with respect to such property 
or mine immediately prior to such distribu- 
tion, but the adjusted exploration expendi- 
tures with respect to any such property or 
mine shall be reduced by the amount of gain 
to which section 751(b) applied realized by 
the partnership (as constituted after the dis- 
tribution) on the distribution of such prop- 
erty or mine. 

(2) PROPERTY RETAINED BY PARTNERSHIP.— 
In the case of any property or mine held by 
a partnership after a distribution to a partner 
to which section 751(b) applied, the adjusted 
exploration expenditures with respect to such 
property or mine shall, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, be 
reduced by the amount of gain to which 
section 751(b) applied realized by such part- 
ner with respect to such distribution on ac- 
count of such property or mine. 

(h) Cross REFERENCE.— 

For application of subsections (b)-—(g) of 
this section to certain expenditures deduct- 
ed or treated as deferred expenses under sec- 
tion 615, see section 615(e). 


On page 12, in the material after line 
3, after “Sec. 617,” to strike out Ex- 
ploration”, and insert “Additional ex- 
ploration”; and after the word “of”, to 
insert domestic“; and, at the beginning 
of line 4, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 615 of such Code (re- 


lating to exploration expenditures) is 
amended— 
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(1) By striking out the heading and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 615. EXPLORATION EXPENDITURES IN THE 
Case oF Coat.” 

(2) By striking out “deposit of ore or 
other mineral” in the first sentence of sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“deposit of coal". 

(3) By striking out the last sentence of 
subsection (a). 

(b) The table of sections for part I of sub- 
chapter I of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out the item relating 
to section 615 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 


“Src. 615. EXPLORATION EXPENDITURES IN THE 
Case or Coat.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 2. Section 615 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to exploration ex- 
penditures) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “In” in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “At the election of the taxpayer, 
made in such manner and at such time as 
the Secretary or his delegate may prescribe 
by regulations, in”; and 

(2) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

(e) CORRELATION Wirx SECTION 617.— 

“(1) INELIGIBILITY TO MAKE ELECTION UN- 
DER THIS SECTION.—If the taxpayer makes an 
election under section 617(a), no election 
may be made by the taxpayer under sub- 
section (a) for the taxable year for which 
the election under section 617(a) is made or 
for any subsequent taxable year, and any 
election previously made by the taxpayer 
under subsection (a) for any such taxable 
year shall have no effect. If any individual 
or corporation who transfers (within the 
meaning of subsection (c)(3)) any mineral 
property to the taxpayer makes or has made 
an election under section 617(a) which ap- 
plies to any period prior to such transfer, 
no election may be made by the taxpayer 
under subsection (a) for the taxable year 
in which such transfer is made or for any 
subsequent taxable year, and any election 
previously made by the taxpayer under sub- 
section (a) for any such taxable year shall 
have no effect. 

“(2) APPLICATION OF RECAPTURE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 617.—In the case of a taxpayer 
who has made an election under subsection 
(a) and who makes an election under section 
617(a), the provisions of subsections (a) (2) 
(O), (b), (c), (d), (e), (1), and (g) of sec- 
tion 617 shall under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, apply to all 
expenditures paid or incurred by the tax- 
payer after the date of the enactment of this 
subsection which have been deducted under 
subsection (a) or treated as deferred expenses 
under subsection (b). For purposes of the 
preceding sentence, there shall be taken into 
account expenditures paid or incurred by any 
individual or corporation who has transferred 
any mineral property to the taxpayer (deter- 
mined by applying the rules of subsection 
(c)(3)), but only with respect to mineral 
property so transferred. 

(83) Deficiencies.— 

“(A) The statutory period for the assess- 
ment of any deficiency for any taxable year, 
to the extent such deficiency is attributable 
to the application of paragraph (1) by rea- 
son of a transfer of mineral property, shall 
not expire before the last day of the 2-year 
period beginning on the day after the date 
on which the election under section 617(a) 
is made by the transferor; and such deficiency 
may be assessed at any time before the ex- 
piration of such 2-year period, notwithstand- 
ing any other law or rule of law which would 
otherwise prevent such assessment. 

“(B) For statutory period for assessment 
of deficiencies attributable to elections by 
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taxpayers under section 617(a), see section 
617(a) (2) (C). 

“(4) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this subsection, including regulations for 
the application of this section in cases in 
which an election under section 617(a) has 
been revoked.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] has made a thorough study of 
this bill and I should like to ask that the 
Chair recognize him at this time to ex- 
plain the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
HARTKE in the chair). 
from Utah is recognized. 
MINING NEEDS A BOOST—EXPLORATION EXPEND- 

ITURE DEDUCTION LEGISLATION WOULD PRO- 

VIDE IT 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr, President, as a 
Senator from a key mining State, and as 
a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee serving under the chairmanship 
of the Senator from Louisiana, I rise to 
support H.R. 4665, a bill which has been 
reported favorably by the committee, 
which would provide income tax deduc- 
tions for exploration expenditures.made 
by mining companies. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
the deductions without limitation for ex- 
ploration expenditures for minerals paid 
before the beginning of the development 
stage of the mine. 

Under present law, such deductions 
are allowed up to a maximum of $100,000 
a year, with an overall maximum of 
$400,000 for each taxpayer. This arbi- 
trary restriction on deduction, of explo- 
ration expenses, essential to development 
of a mining property, results in an un- 
warranted inhibition on investment in 
mining. The bill would remove the 
present restriction in the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

I feel, as does the mining industry, 
that the proposed legislation would give 
new impetus and encouragement to our 
long-neglected American miners, not on- 
ly because companies lose the tax advan- 
tage of the immediate writeoff of their 
exploration costs, but also, in the case 
of exploration expenditures which prove 
unsuccessful, they are likely to have to 
forego the recovery of the costs for an 
almost indefinite period. 

Since the bill before us today provides 
for the recapture of exploration expend- 
itures—in the event of a profitable op- 
eration—not only those added by the 
bill, but also those provided by present 
law—it is not expected that in the long 
run there will be any appreciable long- 
run revenue reduction under the legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, it is my feeling that the 
mining industry in the West and 
throughout the country has a special en- 
titlement to the kind of assistance it 
would receive as a result of liberalizing 
the tax laws. This industry, for too long, 
has been the stepchild of the Federal 
Government, with one control after an- 
other standing in the way of its progress. 

With all the encouragement the Fed- 
eral Government has been giving for de- 
velopment of competing mines abroad, 


(Mr. 
The Senator 
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relief programs of subsidy, technical as- 
sistance, and tax relief have been granted 
for agriculture, transportation, and other 
industry enterprises, but in the case of 
mining, very little help has ever been 
made available. This bill is a modest 
step toward obtaining long needed as- 
sistance for minerals on a scale com- 
mensurate with that provided other 
industries. 

Technically, the bill adds a new pro- 
yision to the Internal Revenue Code’s 
section 617 which permits a taxpayer to 
elect to deduct mining exploration ex- 
penditures in the taxable year in which 
they are paid or incurred, without regard 
to the present $100,000 and $400,000 lim- 
itations. It also provides for the recap- 
ture of deductions when a mine reaches 
the producing stage. When this occurs, 
the taxpayer may either elect to include 
in income for that year the deductions 
chargeable to the mine, or forego deple- 
tion from the property which includes or 
comprises the mine until the deductions 
foregone equal the amounts previously 
deducted. 

Mr. President, since this legislation 
will not mean a substantial revenue loss 
in these times of heavy deficits and fi- 
nancial burdens due to the Great So- 
ciety’s programs and the Vietnam war, I 
cannot see why there should be any op- 
position to the proposal, and I urge the 
Senate to act quickly and pass the bill. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Utah on 
the statement he has just made with re- 
gard to mining which, of course, is an 
industry in my State, too, and is adja- 
cent to the State of my colleague from 
Utah. 

The inhibitions against the mining in- 
dustry over the years have been very 
hurtful. 

With the pending bill enacted into 
law, we can hope for a greater and more 
prosperous mining industry in the 
States, especially in the raw materials 
provided by the State of Wyoming, 
where only recently taconite has been 
discovered and where, of course, uranium 
has been one of Wyoming’s older mining 
ventures. Together with our coal sup- 
plies and the like, there is a necessity for 
a change in the law which will enable us 
to widen the scope of the mining in- 
dustry. 

I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank my friend 
from Wyoming. 

Before I close, I might point out that 
the Secretary of the Interior has had a 
program for a number of years under 
which the Department will pay 50 per- 
cent of the cost of exploration. Explo- 
ration is so important, in his mind, that 
he is willing to go that far. I think this 
approach, which allows deduction of ex- 
ploration expenses, subject to recapture 

the mine is profitable, will provide an 
even greater boost than the Secretary's 
50-50 proposition. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be adopted en 
bloc and that the bill as thus amended 
be considered as original text for the 

Purpose of amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 715, which I offer 
for myself, the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. HarTKe], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, No. 715, as follows: 

On page 2, line 25, and page 3, line 1, strike 
out “oil, gas, or coal” and insert “oil or gas“. 

On page 9, line 16, after “Disposal of” in- 
sert “coal or“. 

On page 9, line 18, after disposal of“ in- 
sert “coal or”. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know of no objection to the 
amendment. Had the Senator from 
Kentucky offered this amendment in 
committee it would have been agreed to. 
At that particular time there was doubt 
as to whether the coal industry wanted 
to receive the same treatment being 
given other industries. The gas and oil 
industries come under quite different 
provisions and are not covered by this 
bill. 

There is no objection to the amend- 
ment, so far as I know. I am prepared 
to accept it. 

Mr. MORTON. The coal industry was 
divided originally on the bill, as between 
tonnage and the number of mine opera- 
tors. Then came the Smathers amend- 
ment, There was a question as to 
whether the coal industry was for the 
pending legislation. Then the coal in- 
dustry became united. At the time the 
Smathers amendment was adopted, I, 
representing a coal State, was not aware 
of the feeling of the coal industry, or 
I would have offered the amendment at 
that time. 

I thank the chairman [Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana] and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF], who is a member of 
the Finance Committee, for their help. 
I know I speak for the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
who come from great coal States. 

I trust the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
(No. 715) offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton], for himself and 
other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Recorp should show 
that the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Hartke] was the Presiding 
Officer at the time the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this 
is an important piece of legislation to 
help a somewhat depressed segment of 
our industry, the mining industry. 

I am particularly impressed by and 
agree with the statement of the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett] that 
this bill will not, in the long run, cause 
a diminution of revenues to our Treas- 
ury. On the contrary this legislation 
will stimulate production, which will give 
us new mines, cause new explorations, 
and make mines an increasingly viable 
part of our economy. 
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This is a long overdue piece of legisla- 
tion for an industry which has not re- 
ceived the favors that other industries 
have. 

Our neighbor, Canada, has done far 
more in the way of incentives for its min- 
ing industry. I had occasion to visit 
Canada recently with top officials of Gov- 
ernment in the field of mining, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Cordell Moore, Jr., Walter Hibbaw, the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, and Dr. 
William T. Pecora, the new Director of 
the Geological Survey. We went into 
the Yukon territory to see if we could 
secure some of the wisdom that has been 
demonstrated by the far greater activity 
of Canada in the mining industry. 

I shall not take time now but shall 
a little later go into details of what we 
learned. 

H.R. 4665 represents a small part of 
what Canada has done to stimulate min- 
ing. As a result of much greater Cana- 
dian activity mining in Canada is far 
ahead of what it is in this country. 

This legislation is a first step in the 
right direction. I hope it will be adopted. 
And let me know elaborate in what we 
have learned from our Canadian neigh- 
bors. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, under 
present law, mining exploration expendi- 
tures—that is, expenditures to determine 
the existence, location, extent, or quality 
of any mineral—paid before the develop- 
ment of the mine are deductible in com- 
puting taxable income to the extent they 
do not exceed either of the two dollar 
limitations. These deductible expendi- 
tures in any one year may not exceed 
$100,000, and the total amount of these 
deductions over all time for any one tax- 
Payer may not exceed $400,000. Explo- 
ration expenditures in excess of these 
limitations are capitalized; that is, they 
are included as part of the cost of the 
property. If the property becomes non- 
productive, these capitalized expendi- 
tures can be recovered in the form of a 
loss upon the sale of the property or its 
abandonment where it has become 
worthless. 

For many taxpayers who have already 
reached the $400,000 limitation, the in- 
centive to continue mining exploration 
has been substantially reduced. They 
lose the tax advantage of the immediate 
writeoff and at the same time may have 
to forgo the recovery of these expendi- 
tures for an almost indefinite period of 
time. They must forgo the recovery for 
this extended period of time whenever it 
is undesirable to sell or abandon the 
mineral properties because of the possi- 
bility that future exploration or new 
mining techniques may make the mining 
of lower grade deposits profitable. As a 
result, mining companies are forced 
either to dispose of the property without 
regard to these economic considerations 
or postpone the writing off of these costs 
almost indefinitely. 

The Committee on Finance believes 
that these restrictions on mining ex- 
ploration expenditures are undesirable. 
For that reason, it has accepted the pro- 
vision of the House bill which removed 
the $100,000 and $400,000 limitations; 
therefore, under the law, as the bill would 
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amend it, it would be possible to deduct 
mining explorations currently without 
regard to these limitations. 

There is, however, clearly an added 
tax advantage over present law in being 
able to write off exploration expenditures 
currently. Not only is there the advan- 
tage of the unlimited current write-off 
itself, but also the gains on the sale of 
the mining property under present law 
are generally treated as capital gains, 
while under the bill the deductions taken 
currently are ordinary income. 

As a result, the Finance Committee has 
gone along with the House bill in provid- 
ing what is called the “recapture” of ex- 
ploration expenditures which have been 
deducted. This recapture occurs in the 
form of a reduction of percentage deple- 
tion deductions when the property be- 
comes productive or by treating part of 
what would otherwise be capital gain as 
ordinary income when the property is 
sold or otherwise disposed of. 

So far, what I have described is the bill 
as we received it from the House. The 
Finance Committee amendments have 
essentially retained all of the House pro- 
visions but provided an election for tax- 
payers which permits them to avoid the 
recapture rules I have explained to the 
Senate if they are willing to limit their 
exploration expenditure deductions in ac- 
cordance with the limitations of present 
law—that is, limit their current deduc- 
tions to $100,000 a year and $400,000 in 
the aggregate. 

The committee has retained this pro- 
vision as an election to the House provi- 
sion so that full advantages of present 
law will continue to be available to new 
and small businesses. In addition, the 
Finance Committee amendments retain 
the right to deduct amounts for explora- 
tion expenditures outside of the United 
States up to $100,000 a year and $400,000 
in the aggregate. The continuation of 
the present limited deductions for U.S. 
taxpayers conducting mining activity 
overseas is consistent with this Nation’s 
policy as evidenced in its trade and tax 
laws of encouraging the extraction of 
minerals from without the United States 
in order to assist processing and manu- 
facturing industry within the United 
States. 

With these changes made by the com- 
mittee, taxpayers will find preserved for 
them all of the advantages of present 
law; however, should they desire to de- 
duct currently exploration expenditures 
in excess of $100,000 a year or $400,000 
in the aggregate, they may do so but with 
the proviso that all of these exploration 
expenditures—both those above and 
those below the $100,000 and $400,000 
limits—will be recaptured. 

It is estimated that for a short transi- 
tional period there will be a revenue loss 
under this bill of about $3 million a year. 
However, because of abandonment losses 
which would otherwise occur and be- 
cause the bill provides for the recapture 
of exploration expenditures wherever 
the deductions exceed the $100,000 or 
$400,000 limitations, there will not be 
any longrun revenue reduction under 
the bill. 

It has been said that the recapture 
provisions in the bill are desirable in 
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order to prevent a double recovery. 
However, I do not believe that this is 
an appropriate description in this case. 
While there is a direct writeoff of the 
exploration expenditures themselves, the 
percentage depletion deduction allowed 
is wholly separate and apart from this. 
Under present law, to the extent explo- 
ration expenditures are taken currently, 
this presently results in a lesser basis 
for the mining property than would 
otherwise be the case; and as a result, 
any depletion allowance taken which is 
based on cost is lower as a result of the 
exploration expenditures being taken 
currently. Therefore, in this case, it 
clearly is impossible to say that there is 
any double recovery. Where percentage 
depletion instead of cost depletion is 
used, the recovery allowed is based upon 
the income from the property rather 
than upon the original cost of the prop- 
erty; therefore, in this case, it would not 
be appropriate to take in account ad- 
justments to the cost or basis of the prop- 
erty. 

While I do not consider that there is 
a double recovery under existing law, 
I do not object to the recapture feature 
applying to the extent we permit tax- 
payers to write off more than they are 
allowed under present law. It is clearly 
more generous to permit the current 
writeoff of these additional exploration 
expenditures and also, as I indicated 
before, upon the sale of the property, it 
is capital gains which are realized rather 
than the ordinary income which is being 
deducted in this case. As a result, the 
recapture appears entirely appropriate, 
since we are expanding the area in which 
mining exploration expenditures may be 
deducted under present law. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, it has 
been said that this legislation is impor- 
tant to the West, and of course it is; but 
it is national legislation, too. The leg- 
islation will provide an incentive for fur- 
ther exploration and further discovery 
of hard metals, except for gold. We 
know what the problem is with gold pro- 
duction. If it were not for the errone- 
ous policies of the administration, we 
could produce gold. 

However, we do not know where many 
metals in short supply are to be found, 
and we should urge the mining industry 
to improve its exploration methods. 
This legislation provides a tax incentive 
for mining explorations. 

When I say it is a national bill, I mean 
it is a bill that will help to provide 
needed metals required by the national 
economy. It will encourage exploration 
for copper, for example, which is in very 
short supply. It will be an incentive for 
industry to explore for scarce metals 
which are needed in our electronic and 
other industries. 

Because the Smathers amendment was 
adopted, the bill will continue the present 
favorable treatment of the small com- 
panies while at the same time the larger 
companies will be benefited by the re- 
moval of the limitations even though 
they will as a result be subject to the 
recapture provisions. 

As the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] has said, this bill, except for 
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a very short period of time, will not take 
money from the Treasury. It will, in 
the final result, bring income to the 
Treasury and also increase national rev- 
enues by providing jobs and by produc- 
ing additional metals. The additional 
metals should ease the pressure on the 
prices of some metals that are in such 
short supply. 

I urge the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, first of 
all, I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Montana for the statement 
he has just made in behalf of the pend- 
ing bill, and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gruentnc], who was the original 
sponsor of the measure, and who has 
worked so hard for its passage. I am 
happy to have been one of those Sen- 
ators who joined as a cosponsor at the 
time that the legislation was first intro- 
duced. I have been very much inter- 
ested in its course through Congress. 

Mr. President, this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal reports the uncovering 
of a large new vein of silver by the 
Bunker Hill Co. in Idaho. Assayed at 
approximately 100 ounces per ton, the 
discovery of this survey should certainly 
be considered good news for a country 
still suffering from a serious drain on 
accumulated silver reserves. 

The news is also pertinent to the bill 
before the Senate today, H.R. 4665, be- 
cause this bill could lead to more dis- 
coveries of this nature. Exploring for 
silver is tremendously expensive—more 
so than almost any other major mineral 
except lead and zine which are often 
found in much the same way, in the same 
areas. H.R. 4665 is designed to encour- 
age exploration by providing immediate 
deduction for tax purposes of the cost 
of exploration. Under present law the 
cost of exploration can only be written 
off when a mine is abandoned. Mr. 
President, this lag in receiving tax treat- 
ment of exploration expenses—which is 
often 5 to 10 years—is a serious impedi- 
ment to mineral exploration. The House 
recognized this fact in passing H.R. 4665 
and the Senate Finance Committee has 
done likewise, adding an amendment 
which supporters of this legislation, like 
myself, find acceptable. I hope the Sen- 
ate will accept the recommendations of 
the Finance Committee. 

One problem I have already men- 
tioned, the short supply of silver, will 
be brought closer to solution by this bill. 
But there are others. Most of the 
mining industry should find this bill of 
benefit. Few industries bend more in 
the winds of market and industria! de- 
mands than does the mining industry. 
Few industries face the constant element 
of risk and disappointment that are the 
handmaidens of mining, exploration and 
development. Because of these economic 
vagaries, and because of the large sums 
of capital that must be expended in un- 
profitable searches for new ore sources, 
mining exploration has declined to dan- 
gerous lows in recent years. 

Present Federal tax laws limit de- 
ductions for exploration at $100,000 per 
year and set at $400,000 lifetime deduc- 
tion. In an age of increasing material 
and labor costs, such limitations are un- 
realistic. s 
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The legislation now pending is designed 
to cure these defects in existing tax laws. 
I think the bill will be very helpful to the 
mining industry; and, because it will en- 
courage further exploration for new 
metals, it will be most beneficial to the 
country as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article published in today’s Wall 
Street Journal to which I have referred 
entitled “Bunker Hill Company Says It 
Found Good Silver Ore’ at Deeper Level 
in Idaho,” be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, July 29, 1966] 
Bunker HILL Co. Says Ir Founp “Goon SIL- 
ver ORE” at DEEPER LEVEL IN IDAHO 

KELLOGG, Ipano.—Bunker Hill Co. said fur- 
ther drilling work on the silver vein found at 
its Crescent mine in Wallace, Idaho, late last 
year showed “good silver ore” at a new level. 

The company said it has exposed more than 
425 feet of the vein at a depth of 3,500 feet 
and found an average minable width of 4% 
feet of ore averaging more than 40 ounces of 
silver per ton, Sections of the vein cur- 
rently being studied “have averaged about 
100 ounces of silver per ton,” the company 
said. It didn’t estimate the amount of pos- 
sible ore reserves. 

The vein was originally explored at the 
$3,300-foot level last year and showed “good” 
silver ore, but Bunker Hill officials said then 
that its extent at the lower level wasn't 
known. The drilling at 3,300 feet exposed 500 
feet of the vein with an average minable 
width of five to six feet, but details of the 
silver content weren't disclosed. 

The company said it will continue drilling 
work on a two-work-turn-a-day basis to de- 
termine the full extent of the vein. 

Mining engineers say they consider 40 
ounces of silver per ton of ore to be “a very 
good grade,“ but they note that the ultimate 
value of any deposit depends on many factors, 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to have this opportunity to lend 
my support to H.R. 4665. Those of us 
who have been working over the years for 
new mining legislation are well aware 
that this bill is not a panacea for all of 
the problems facing the mining indus- 
try However, I do feel that this bill is 
an encouraging and constructive step 
forward. If enacted, this bill will give 
some long overdue assistance to the min- 
ing industry which is so vital to the econ- 
omy of our country. This industry has 
been declining over the years, due in part 
to the fact that it has received absolutely 
no assistance or encouragement from the 
Government. This industry is the back- 
bone of our economy and needs and de- 
serves more assistance. It is imperative 
that we develop more creative and imag- 
inative legislation to assist in the revital- 
ization of this crucial segment of our 
economy. Revitalization of this industry 
is in part dependent on increased ex- 
ploration and to that extent this bill 
will be most beneficial. It deserves the 
full support of the Senate. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
was privileged to join the Senators from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] and Indiana 
Mr. Hartke], members of the Finance 
Committee, in sponsoring amendments 
to H.R. 4665, Calendar No. 1342, relating 
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to the income tax treatment of explora- 
tion expenditures in relationship to min- 
ing. Without these amendments, the 
coal mining industry would be discrim- 
inated against in the sense that it would 
not be accorded the same option being 
extended to all other taxpayers in the 
mining industries. 

The purpose of the amendment and its 
effect were lucidly explained by the able 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
when they were offered in this body and 
ordered to be printed on July 28. 

I urge the acceptance of the amend- 
ments and passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
ar inca age and third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 4665) was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr.METCALF. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CANADA'S ENLIGHTENED ATTITUDE 
TOWARD ITS MINING INDUSTRY: 
AN EXAMPLE THE UNITED STATES 
SHOULD FOLLOW—WE HAVE NOW 
MADE A START WITH THE PAS- 
SAGE OF H.R. 4665 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, our 
neighbor, Canada, has much to teach us 
in the field of mining, and I am hopeful 
that our country will profit by its exam- 
ple. In our northern neighbor mining is 
flourishing. In the United States, it is 
in the doldrums. This is particularly 
apparent in my own State of Alaska, with 
its vast mining potential so sadly under- 
developed. This is in addition to our 
shortsighted policy on gold mining by 
which the United States is the only coun- 
try in the world with gold resources 
which is making their mining extinct. 

Recently, in the first report made by 
Joseph Fitzgerald, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Field Committee for Development 
Planning in Alaska, appeared a most 
revealing map. It showed Alaska, the 
adjacent Yukon territory across the 
border in Canada, and that portion of 
British Columbia lying due east of the 
Alaska Panhandle—roughly one-third of 
British Columbia. On this map were 
marked with crosses the major mining 
projects now in operation. In Alaska’s 
vast area, there were seven. In Yukon 
territory, in a much smaller area, there 
were 19. And in the northern third of 
British Columbia, there were 30. In 
other words, in an area much small than 
Alaska but adjacent to it and with similar 
geologic structures, were 49 active min- 
ing projects, in contrast with Alaska’s 7. 
The ratio is 7 to 1 in favor of the 
Canadians. There are reasons for this 
disparity. They stem from different 
governmental policies, 
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It was my privilege to spend a week 
in Alaska recently with the three top 
U.S. Federal Government officials respon- 
sible for our mining activities. It hap- 
paned that all three of them had only 
recently been appointed to their high 
offices. They were: J. Cordell Moore, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Mineral Resources; Dr. Walter Hibbard, 
Director of the Bureau of Mines of the 
Interior Department; and Dr. William 
T. Pecora, Director of the Office of Geo- 
logical Survey of the Interior Depart- 
ment. Of these three, both Secretary 
Moore and Dr. Hibbard were visiting 
Alaska for the first time. We were also 
accompanied by Dr. Harold T. James, 
the chief geologist of the Geological Sur- 
vey Office, who likewise had never before 
been to Alaska, and Mr. George Gryc, 
Alaska’s specialist in the Geological Sur- 
vey. With us traveled the leading Alas- 
ka officials in the field of mines: Phil 
Holdworth, the Commissioner of Nat- 
ural Resources, Charles F. Herbert, the 
Deputy Commissioner, and James Wil- 
liams, Alaska’s Director of the Division 
of Mines in the Department of Natural 
Resources. 

We looked over, as nearly as possible, 
all the mining projects in Alaska and 
then spent a most illuminating day at 
Whitehorse, the capital of Yukon Ter- 
ritory. We had notified its authorities 
and the leaders in the mining field in 
Yukon Territory and British Columbia 
of our desire to meet with them and learn 
what we could of their approaches to the 
development of mining, with the con- 
viction that we had much to learn from 
them. We were received most hos- 
pitably at a meeting at which the Cana- 
dian approaches to mining were fully 
discussed. Not fewer than 40 executives 
in the field of mining and Canadian as 
well as British Columbian officials 
charged with the development of mining 
were present and generously gave their 
time and ideas to us. 

We found out that among the things 
the Canadians do which we in the United 
States do not do are: First, to have the 
Government pay two-thirds of the infra- 
structure, that is to say, the construction 
of the transportation arteries to and 
from the mining project—railway, high- 
ways, airports, as well as power develop- 
ment; second, to relieve a new project 
of all taxes during the first 3 years of its 
production; and third, to subsidize pros- 
pectors. 

The results of this enlightened policy 
are manifest. 

Much of this is admirably discussed 
in a current article from U.S. News & 
World Report entitled “The Big Rush 
Is On To Tap Canada’s Wealth.” It also 
gives, in an appended box, some more of 
the tax incentives which are offered in 
Canada. 

I recommend this article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in both the Senate 
and House, as well as to the executive 
branches of the Government, particu- 
larly the Interior Department, the Treas- 
ury Department, and the Commerce De- 
partment, which all should have a con- 
cern, hitherto not adequately exhibited, 
for helping our mining industry develop. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this 
article from the July 25, 1966, issue of 
U.S. News & World Report be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, July 25, 
1966 | 


Tue Bic Rusu Is On To Tap Canapa’s WEALTH 


(The natural riches of Canada are going 
to play an increasingly important role in the 
world, and especially in the U.S. 

(Oil, uranium for atomic power, and fresh 
water are only three of many basic resources 
Canada has in abundance. 

(All are sought in growing amounts by 
U.S. and others, Upshot: an expanding race 
to gather Canada’s treasures.) 

Orrawa.—Now, more than ever before, the 
eyes of the world are turning to Canada as 
a treasury of resources for the future. 

This country of less than 20 million people 
already is producing from its mineral, forest 
and water resources at a rate of 7 billion 
dollars a year. 

The rate is climbing rapidly, and all the 
while the search for more riches goes on. 
This search has barely scratched the surface 
of the land. 

In the United States, at the same time, 
warnings are heard that American mineral 
resources are being played out. 

As time goes by, economists and industrial 
planners say, the U.S. will have to depend in- 
creasingly on Canadian resources to keep its 
industrial machine going. 

All this has caused Canada to take a search- 
ing new look at its great store of raw ma- 
terials. Canadians are asking themselves this 
question: 

“Who is going to develop and own Canada 
Canadians or foreigners?” 

Debate over the question is producing sharp 
political splits between ‘nationalists’ and 
those who welcome foreign investments. All 
over the country, businessmen, provincial 
leaders and economists are at odds over the 
best way to go about unlocking the Canadian 
treasure house. 

Here is the story of Canada’s natural 
wealth—what it is, where it is, and how much 
of it there is for export in the years ahead. 

Minerals: Canada’s diversified mineral in- 
dustry is pacing the world in growth rate. 
Output has tripled in value since 1950 and 
is expected to approach the 4-billion-dollar 
mark this year as Canada— 

Leads the world in nickel, zinc and asbes- 
tos production. 

Ranks second after the U.S. in total out- 
put of uranium and of molybdenum, a vital 
additive in steel manufacturing. 

Keeps its place as the world’s third biggest 
producer of aluminum, 

Stands fourth in output of lead, fifth in 
copper and iron ore, and sixth in production 
of potash, Canada ranks ninth in output of 
oil and gas. 

The future, to Canadian geologists and 
mining men, is even more exciting than the 
feverish present, The potential of Canada’s 
mineral wealth is awesome. The rush to 
measure it and bring it out of the ground is 
turning the country into the world’s biggest 
mining camp. 

Ores: Two big iron-ore bodies, far to the 
north, are getting attention. 

One is on Baffin Island, almost 300 miles 
beyond the Arctic Circle. There, Baffinland 
Iron Mines has mapped more than 127 mil- 
lion tons of high-grade ore that can be 
shipped directly to mills without upgrading. 

In the Yukon, Crest Exploration, Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Standard Oil of California, has 
located an estimated 11 billion tons of 
medium-grade ore. The deposits are near 
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the Snake River, close to the boundary be- 
tween the Yukon and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. A rail line nearly 600 miles long 
would be needed to haul the ore to tide- 
water at Skagway, Alaska, but an existing 
narrow gauge road, the White Pass & Yukon, 
might serve as the final leg, from White- 
horse, Yukon Territory, to Skagway. 

The search for nickel, too, is moving north- 
ward. A belt of mineralized rock cutting 
across the Ungava Peninsula in northern 
Quebec is believed to hold rich nickel de- 
posits. Canada now produces 80 per cent 
of the world’s nickel, mostly from mines in 
Ontario and Manitoba. 

Metals locked together: Canada’s booming 
base-metals industry feeds chiefly from ore 
bodies that produce more than one metal, 

The big nickel deposits in Ontario and 
Manitoba also are major producers of copper 
concentrates. Zinc, lead and copper—often 
with silver included—are found linked in 
various combinations in the mineralized 
rock that is found throughout Canada. 

Spurred by a worldwide shortage and high 
prices, the search for copper deposits now Is 
centering in the mountains of British 
Columbia and the Yukon. 

Several copper mines in Western Canada 
already in production are being expanded, 
and a number of new bodies of ore are being 
developed to meet Japanese requirements. 
Production from a deposit found on an 
island in remote Babine Lake in northern 
British Columbia is to start this year at a 
§,000-ton-a-day rate. 

Potash success story: Within the last four 
years, Canada has emerged as a major pro- 
ducer of potash—an ingredient in much of 
the world’s fertilizer. 

Thick beds of potash were found far un- 
derground in Saskatchewan by oil drillers. 
During 1965, three companies were in pro- 
duction, two others were sinking shafts or 
wells, and three more had announced major 
potash projects. 

Production in 1965 totaled 1.3 million tons 
of refined potash, either by mining or by a 
process using wells to pump dissolved potash 
to the surface. 

By 1970, it is estimated, 750 million dollars 
will have been invested in developing. Sas- 
katchewan's potash beds, and Canada will be 
producing 7 million tons of potash, enough 
to make it the world’s largest supplier. Re- 
coverable potash in vast Saskatchewan beds 
has been estimated at 60 billion short tons, 
about half the world’s known supply. 

Asbestos is another giant Canadian indus- 
try. Asbestos Corporation, Ltd., a major pro- 
ducer with large mines in Quebec, is spend- 
ing 50 million to develop a large deposit at 
Asbestos Hill, 1,100 miles north of Montreal. 

The mine is expected to be turning out 
100,000 tons of asbestos fiber a year in 1970. 
It will be shipped to plants in Canada, 
Britain and the U.S. from Deception Bay, on 
Hudson Strait, during the short ice-free sea- 
son there. 

Uranium marks time: Canada has the big- 
gest known reserves of uranium—an esti- 
mated 200,000 tons producible at $5 to $10 
a pound. Even under current conditions of 
relative depression in the uranium market, 
Canadian production is second only to that 
in the U.S. 

Most mines in the major producing areas— 
Beaverlodge, Sask.; Elliot Lake and Bancroft, 
Ont.—are shut down or operating only part 
time. 

Rising world demand, however, is expected 
to revive the uranium-mining industry in 
the 1970s. Stockpiling by the Canadian 
Government is helping to keep the mines 
functioning. 

Forests: Canada leads the world in news- 
print production, ranks second in the pro- 
duction of wood pulp for other paper prod- 
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ucts and fourth in output of lumber and 
plywood. 

Exports of Canadian forest products total 
nearly 2 billion dollars. New mills are being 
built all across Canada to meet the growing 
demand for newsprint and other paper goods. 

Currently, Canadian timber workers cut 
an estimated 3 billion feet of wood annually. 
Experts say the forests of the country could 
sustain an annual yield of 12 billion cubic 
feet under intensive management. 

Oil and gas: Vast quantities of oil and 
natural gas in Canada’s sedimentary rock 
provide one of the best guarantees of future 
prosperity. 

“As far down the road as we can see,“ 
says a geologist-executive of the oil industry, 
“Canada will have oil for world markets.” 

Present known reserves are set at 7.7 bil- 
lion barrels of oil, enough for 23 years of pro- 
duction at the present rate, and 44.4 trillion 
cubic feet of gas, a 35-year supply. These are 
the proven reserves of fields that have been in 
production for some time. 

There are new discoveries in northern Al- 
berta and northeastern British Columbia that 
soon will send the official estimates of reserves 
soaring. 

It is believed that more than a million 
cubic miles of sedimentary rock, of the type 
that bears oil and gas, lies under Canada’s 
northern regions. 

On the basis of the North American average 
of production per cubic mile, the oil potential 
of the Yukon Territory is set at 3 billion 
barrels of the Northwest Territories at 13 
billion barrels and of the Canadian Arotic 
islands at 33 billion barrels. 

Oil from sand: Oil-impregnated sands lie 
close to the surface under several hundred 
square miles of wilderness along the Atha- 
baska River in northern Alberta. This “tar 
sand” can be mined by strip-mining 
processes. 

Production is to begin next year on a 
limited basis. Great Canadian Oil Sands 
Ltd., a subsidiary of Sun Oil Company, is 
rushing a 230-million-dollar plant and pipe- 
line system into completion. 

Early next year, the firm will start pump- 
ing 45,000 barrels of oil a day through its 
266-mile pipeline. 

Water: Canada now produces 22 million 
kilowatts of hydroelectric power. All of it, 
plus 7 million kilowatts produced by ther- 
mal-electric plants, is used by Canada’s own 
booming industrial machine. 

Giant new projects are under way in Que- 
bec, British Columbia and Manitoba. All 
told, U.S. power authorities believe, 7 million 
kilowatts of new hydroelectric power will be 
available for export to the U.S. within the 
next decade. 

Electric power in Canada is now a billion- 
dollar business. But much of the value of 
the country's hydroelectric resources shows 
up in the form of exports. Canada’s position 
as the third-biggest producer of aluminum, 
for instance, is due to its plentiful supply of 
hydroelectric power. 

Canadians are beginning to view their al- 
most limitless flows of fresh water as a val- 
uable source of export dollars. 

Arthur Laing, Minister of Northern Affairs, 
sees water as one of the prime resources of 
the Yukon—one which I predict in the fu- 
ture will be of equal, if not greater, impor- 
tance than the mining industry.” 

Two plans are being pushed in the U.S. to 
make use of the waters of the Yukon River— 
the Rampart Dam proposal in north-central 
Alaska and the North American Water Alli- 
ance proposal, 

The latter is a plan advanced by private 
engineering interest with support from some 
western members of Congress. It would di- 
vert Alaskan and Yukon water southward 
through a network of waterways reaching 
into Mexico and across the plains to the 
Great Lakes. 
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The U.S. stake: In the race now going on 
to develop the resources of Canada, the big- 
gest spenders are American firms or their 
Canadian subsidiaries. 

Foreign corporations, mostly from the U.S., 
already own or control more than half of 
Canada’s industry. American-owned firms 
dominate the oil and gas fields and their 
pipelines. Nearly 60 per cent of Canada’s 
mineral production belongs to outsiders, 

One Canadian leader who welcomes even 
more American investment is Premier W. 
Ross Thatcher of Saskatchewan, who has 
this to say: 

“In the last several years, American capital 
has been responsible for a dramatic trans- 
formation of Saskatchewan from an impov- 
erished ‘have not’ province to its present 
position as one of the most prosper- 
ch ea 

U.S. companies are spending heavily in 
the search for oil and gas, in developing 
Saskatchewan's rich potash beds, and in cre- 
ating a pulp and paper industry in the 
Province. 

“Had our doors been even partially closed 
to America’s capital,“ Mr. Thatcher says, “we 
would still be one of Canada’s backward 
Provinces. The Government of Saskatche- 
wan, in the months ahead, intends to take 
every practical or feasible step to attract 
additional American investment.” 

National policy toward foreign investment 
in Canadian resources, and ownership of 
those resources, may change in the future. 

But meanwhile in Canada, with the help 
of US. dollars, the biggest development 
boom of modern times is under way. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, July 25, 
1966] 


A HELPING Hanp—Tax INCENTIVES 

Here are the ways Canada encourages min- 
eral development: 

1. A full write-off of exploration, drilling 
and excavation costs in connection with the 
search for minerals. 

2. Any company with income from min- 
eral production can write off its off-property 
exploration costs against its mineral income. 
New syndicates for mineral exploration can 
write off cost against future mineral income, 
with unlimited carry-forward privileges. 

3. Income from production of new mines 
is exempt from income tax for three years. 

4. Depletion allowance of 3314 per cent for 
most types of oil, gas, prime-metal and in- 
dustrial-minerals operations on net income, 

5. Depletion allowance of 25 per cent on 
income received by nonoperators from gross 
royalties or rentals based on production, 

6. Shareholders can deduct 20 per cent of 
their dividend income from companies that 
get at least 75 per cent of their earnings 
from mineral production, 

7. Full deduction from producers’ federal 
income tax of any provincial taxes against 
production. 

8. Special 40 per cent, or $4 per ounce— 
whichever is greater—depletion allowance 
for gold mines. 

9. Ten-cents-per-ton subsidy for coal pro- 
duction, 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, and 
now let me add that the passage by the 
Senate today of H.R. 4665 introduced by 
our able House colleague, Representative 
At ULLMAN, of Oregon, a companion bill 
to S. 338 which I introduced is an im- 
portant and gratifying first step in the 
direction of encouraging mining as Can- 
ada has done. 

My bill was favored by a number of 
dishinguished cosponsors who were my 
colleagues Senators Bos BARTLETT of 
Alaska, AtLotr of Colorado, BENNETT of 
Utah, BIBLE of Nevada, Cannon of Ne- 
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vada, CHurcH of Idaho, Dominick of 
Colorado, Hart of Michigan, Jackson of 
Washington, Jorpan of Idaho, LONG of 
Missouri, McGovern of South Dakota, 
Mxrealr of Montana, Montoya of New 
Mexico, Moss of Utah, Murr of South 
Dakota, RANDOLPH of West Virginia, and 
Simpson of Wyoming. The strong sup- 
port of these able colleagues has been 
invaluable in achieving the result today 
of enactment of this important legisla- 
tion to aid the American mining indus- 
try. 

The amendment of Senator SMATHERS 
which increased the flexibility of the 
measure is a very useful contribution 
and a provision I am happy to have 
seen adopted. 

In the work which has been done to 
obtain passage of H.R. 4665 our able and 
distinguished colleague from Montana, 
Senator METCALF, has been invaluable. 
His energetic and constructive assistance 
represents a major contribution to the 
welfare of the mining industry and one 
for which I am very gateful. 


SUMMIT MEETING WITH 
DE GAULLE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
week's issue of Newsweek suggests that 
some diplomats, in both Washington and 
Paris, see a good chance for a meeting 
in September between President de 
Gaulle and President Johnson. Presi- 
dent De Gaulle has planned a trip 
around the world, stopping in southeast 
Asia to visit Cambodia, and according 
to Newsweek, has scheduled a 48-hour 
stop on the French Caribbean island of 
Guadeloupe on his way back from the 
Pacific. 

As Senators know, I visited Europe in 
early May. Ina report to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, entitled “Europe 
Today,” I made a number of recommen- 
dations. One of them was that effective 
communications must be restored be- 
tween the French and American Govern- 
ments. I suggested, in this connection, a 
summit meeting between the two Presi- 
dents, if feasible. 

President de Gaulle’s stop in Guade- 
loupe seems to me to offer an ideal op- 
portunity for these two statesmen to 
meet, if not at Guadeloupe then perhaps 
in Puerto Rico. Surely, our differences 
should not stand in the way of such a 
meeting. On the contrary, a discussion 
of these differences should contribute to 
improving understanding between the 
two countries. 

I hope that the President will give 
serious consideration to meeting with 
De Gaulle. 


THE DANGER OF EMPIRE IN ASIA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
course of the war in Vietnam has begun 
to generate an uneasiness that we may 
be slipping unawares into the role of a 
colonial power in Asia. A recent edi- 
torial in the July 12 edition of the Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, Morning Tribune raises a 
clear alarm over this possibility. Quot- 
ing two widely respected foreign corre- 
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spondents, the editorial concludes with 
the following warning: 

Two American presidents have said this 
must never be permitted to become an Amer- 
ican war. It not only has become an Ameri- 
can war, but South Vietnam has become an 
American enclave and Southeast Asia has 
become a bog from which we will have a 
most difficult time escaping. The possibility 
of empire by accident is by no means remote. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
editorial from which I have quoted, en- 
titled “The Danger of Empire in Asia,” 
published in the Lewiston, Idaho, Morn- 
ing Tribune of July 12, 1966. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE DANGER OF EMPIRE IN ASIA 


Is the United States in danger of stumbling 
into empire in Asia? C. L. Sulzberger, the 
foreign affairs columnist of The New York 
Times, thinks so, and a reporter’s conversa- 
tion with some military officers bears him 
out. 

Sulzberger pointed out in a recent column 
that the United States has plowed millions 
of dollars into Southeast Asia in the form of 
harbor developments, roads and military 
bases. He believes the temptation may be 
great, once the shooting war ends, to seek to 
protect these enormous investments by main - 
taining a strong American presence there. 
This would create the danger “that the 
United States might unconsciously create an 
empire in Southeast Asia. At whatever cost 
we must avoid any absent-minded imperial- 
ism that would not only contradict Amer- 
ica’s national philosophy but could lead to 
nothing but trouble.” 

One can scarcely argue with Sulzberger’s 
point of view. Yet there are ominous signs 
that some military men on the scene are 
not daunted by the prospects of empire. 
Richard A. Dudman, a roving correspondent 
of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is writing a 
series of reports from Saigon. American 
officers in South Viet Nam, he writes, are now 
speaking in terms of 400,000 U.S. troops in 
Southeast Asia by the end of this year and 
possibly 600,000 by the end of 1967. “Some 
speak seriously of needing a total American 
buildup of 1-million men.” Dudman adds: 

“Carried to its logical conclusion, the 
Americanization of the war could conceivably 
lead to a complete American takeover of 
South Viet Nam. A widely respected Amer- 
ican commander advocates this course 
privately in so many words. 

We should occupy and rule this coun- 
try,’ he says, ‘instead of pretending to respect 
the sovereignty of a government that really 
is only temporary and illegal and could 
change tomorrow. It would be more efficient, 
and probably the end result would be better, 
if we abandoned the idea of assistance and 
pacification and settled for subjugation, re- 
garding South Viet Nam as an enemy 
country...” 

Two American presidents have said this 
must never be permitted to become an Amer- 
ican war. It not only has become an Amer- 
ican war, but South Viet Nam has become an 
American enclave and Southeast Asia has 
become a bog from which we will have a most 
difficult time escaping. The possibility of 
2 by accident is by no means remote. 


EDITORIALS COMMEND SENATORS 
BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA, ERVIN, 
AND DIRKSEN 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp two editorials entitled “Byrp 
Sparks U.S. Promise of Aid To End Race 
Riots” and “Would Lift Confession Bar,” 
published in the Huntington, W. Va., 
Advertiser of July 26, 1966, and an edi- 
torial entitled “Congratulations to Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN,” published in the Chicago 
Tribune of July 18, 1966. 

In connection with the latter editorial, 
the concluding sentence, I believe, is 
very pertinent: 

For his successful leadership Senator 
Dqmxsz deserves the thanks and congratu- 
lations of the American people. 


I certainly subscribe to that sentiment. 

There being no objection, the edi- 

torials were ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, 
July 26, 1966] 

Byrp Sparks U.S. PROMISE or Am To END 
Race Rrors 


Law-abiding Negroes and responsible civil 
rights workers as well as other conscientious 
citizens will welcome the federal govern- 
ment's promise of assistance to cities har- 
assed by race riots. 

The announcement of federal aid was made 
by Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach 
in response to a letter by Sen. ROBERT C. 
Brrp (D-W. Va.) to President Johnson urging 
him to use the power and prestige of his 
office to stop the outbreaks of “lawless and 
provocative demonstrations.” 

Sen. Byrp’s letter declared “There is no 
rational justification for tolerating these in- 
credible attacks on firemen, policemen and 
innocent victims.” 

In calling the President’s attention to the 
responsibility of the federal government to 
discourage outbreaks of lawlessness, Sen. 
Brno was serving the cause of law-abiding 
Negroes as well as the public generally. 

His statement that continued violence 
would set back the cause of civil rights was 
substantiated in part by the announcement 
from New York that extremism was sharply 
cutting contributions to the more militant 

tions. 

There are also indications in Congress that 
riots are causing reluctance to enact the ad- 
ministration’s civil rights measure now pend- 


ing. 

Much of the money for civil rights efforts 
has come from northern liberals. In spite 
of this some of the militant individuals and 
organizations have expressed irreconcilable 
hostility to all white people. 

A thorough investigation of the riot in the 
Watts section of Los Angeles disclosed un- 
provoked brutal assaults upon a great many 
white people just because they were white. 

A check of the records of those arrested 
disclosed also that the majority of them had 
police records. 

Possibly the same class of people were 
responsible for most of the recent violence 
in Chicago and Cleveland. 

As Sen. Brno has pointed out in connec- 
tion with efforts to reduce crime in Washing- 
ton, the most frequent victims of Negro 
criminals throughout the year are the re- 
spectable colored people themselves. 

No doubt this is true in other cities also. 

President Johnson himself should make it 
clear that the federal government is at least 
as much interested in protecting the public 
from the vicious as it is in seeking equality 
for all classes. 

Those who use the civil rights movement 
as an excuse for arson, assault, looting and 
vandalism are betraying his efforts as well as 
those of their own leaders. 

They are as guilty of crime as are those 
who violate the law for any other reason, 
and so are those militant agitators who 
incite them to riot. 
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The government should see that they are 
all adequately punished. 
[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, 
July 26, 1966] 
WOULD LIFT CONFESSION Ban 


Sen. Sam J. ERVIN, In., has introduced a 
proposed constitutional amendment to re- 
move from law-enforcement officers the 
shackles clamped on by a series of unprec- 
edented decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The North Carolina senator’s proposal 
would make yoluntary confessions admis- 
sible in evidence and prevent an appeals court 
from throwing them out if the trial court's 
determination of voluntariness was “sup- 
ported by competent proof.” 

The provision was directed particularly at 
the Supreme Court’s 5-4 decision in the 
Miranda case which required that before 
questioning a prisoner the police must advise 
him of his right to remain silent and warn 
him that anything he says may be used 
against him. 

The suspect must also be told that he has 
a right to a lawyer and that if he is without 
funds, one will be appointed for him. 

Whether the Ervin amendment is strong 
enough to give law enforcement an even 
break in dealing with criminals and pro- 
tecting society may be questionable, but at 
least it is a move in the right direction. 

The Advertiser has repeatedly urged that 
Congress submit an amendment for ratifica- 
tion by the state legislatures to remove the 
handicaps imposed by the majority of the 
Supreme Court upon police and trial courts. 

Defendants who have confessed such seri- 
ous crimes as robbery, rape and murder have 
been released repeatedly on technicalities 
never before used. 

In the Mallory case a defendant who had 
confessed a Washington rape was released 
merely because he had been held for seven 
and a half hours between his arrest and his 
arraignment. 

Soon afterward the same man went to 
Pennsylvania and committed another similar 
offense. This indicates the class of crim- 
inals that the court’s opinions are releasing 
to prey upon society. 

To protect the public from the increasing 
number of violent criminals who are re- 
sponsible for growing lawlessness Congress 
should approve some such amendment as 
that offered by Sen. Ervin and give the state 
legislatures an opportunity to express the 
favorable attitude of the court of last re- 
sort—the American people. 

And while considering amendments, Con- 
gress should include one giving public 
schools the same right to prayer as both the 
legislative body and the Supreme Court ex- 
ercise themselves. 


[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, July 28, 
1966] 


CONGRATULATIONS TO SENATOR DIRKSEN 


By a vote of 66 to 27 the Senate approved 
a 2.06 billion dollar foreign economic aid bill 
for the current fiscal year, lopping off 408 
million dollars that had been requested by 
the Johnson administration. Moreover, the 
Senate not only refused to go along with an 
administration request for a five-year aid 
program, but even refused to agree with the 
House on a two-year authorization, except 
for the Latin American Alliance for Progress. 

Of the money eliminated from the ad- 
ministration’s request, 250 million dollars 
was cut from the bill’s development loan 
fund on a motion by Sen. DIRKSEN, the 
minority leader. The Illinois Republican 
also obtained approval of seven technical 
amendments designed to tighten loan pro- 
cedures of the agency for international 
development. 

DERKSEN, in fact, was in the forefront 
of the successful battle to hold down for- 
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eign aid spending all along the line dur- 
ing the seven day debate on the bill. We 
believe the great majority of taxpayers 
agreed with him when he told the Senate 
that after an expenditure of 14.5 billion 
dollars for all types of foreign aid since 
the start of World War II, “this country 
is running into a serious situation 
The time has come for us to start cutting 
back.” 

For his successful leadership Sen. DIRK- 
SEN deserves the thanks and congratula- 
tions of the American people. 


POLICE BRUTALITY A MYTH? 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I call attention to an article which ap- 
peared in the Des Moines Sunday Reg- 
ister, Des Moines, Iowa, on July 24, writ- 
ten by the distinguished junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] in which 
he points out the manner in which po- 
licemen across the Nation are being in- 
sulted, beaten up, and shot at, and offers 
refutation of the spreading myth of po- 
lice brutality.” Constructively, Mr. 
Byrp urges all American citizens to sup- 
port the law. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
newspaper article be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

URGES TOUCHER Laws To PROTECT POLICE 

(The author, a Democrat, is U.S. Senator 
from West Virginia. He serves on the Senate 
appropriations committee for the Depart- 
ment of Justice.) 


(By Senator ROBERT C. BYRD) 


WasuincTon, D.C.—Are we attaining civil 
rights or civil war? Several police officers 
were shot in the back by snipers in the recent 
Chicago riots. 

Last week Cleveland police were the tar- 
gets. These men were performing their sworn 
duty as fully as our brave young men are do- 
ing in Viet Nam. But in Viet Nam we are 
at war. 

Has it come to civil war here in our na- 
tion? I am sure it would be difficult to per- 
suade the families of the wounded police 
officers that this isn't the case, 

In a nation that prides itself on having a 
government of laws, not men, can we sit idly 
by while certain factions in our nation make 
mockery of this concept? 

Our legal system is founded on the prin- 
ciple of equal justice under law. I interpret 
this to mean that every citizen regardless of 
race, color, creed or social condition, has 
this inalienable right. I also interpret this 
to mean that every citizen has the corollary 
responsibility to obey the law. If the benefits 
are available to all, then all must share the 
responsibility. 

During the past several years, steady prog- 
ress has been made to place added safe- 
guards on the rights of minority groups, but 
as one reads of flagrant civil disobedience, 
the flouting of constituted order and decency, 
the open defiance with murderous means 
of the laws of our land, it may be appropri- 
ate to pause and reflect on whether we have 
gone too far. 

I am confident that the great majority of 
Americans will agree with me that too many 
of those who have benefited from these safe- 
guards have gone much too far. 


MAUDLIN COMPASSION 
As conditions exist as they do in our nation 
today, when our guardians of law and order 
are pictured as villainous oppressors; when 
the lawless who snipe at them, assault them 
with any means at hand, spit on them, and 
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villify them with obscenities are viewed with 
maudlin compassion, then I say, “Yes, we 
have gone too far.” 

It has gotten to the point where it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for any con- 
cerned American to understand how police 
have been able to maintain their composure 
and endure these attacks. Law-abiding 
Americans owe them a great debt of gratitude 
because they have been able to do this, while 
continuing to perform their sworn trust un- 
der these extreme provocations. 

But we owe them more than gratitude: We 
owe them our active support, because respect 
for the law is the shared responsibility of 
each of us. 

Historically, we Americans do not have the 
inherent respect for law enforcement that is 
characteristic of some of the old world na- 
tions. This stems, I believe, from the fact 
that our nation was founded in revolution, 
and expanded and settled by our ancestors 
who had little regard for the legal niceties 
that had any deterring effect on the imme- 
diate job at hand. Those ancestors of ours 
were, on the successive frontiers, their own 
law which they enforced with their own guns. 


RURAL FREEDOM GONE 


But the world of our ancestors no longer 
exists. No longer can each man be a law unto 
himself. Our world of rural freedom has be- 
come a world of urban congestion, and, as 
such, places greater emphasis on the neces- 
sity for law and order. 

Fortunately for us, those who serve in 
maintaining law and order have changed, too. 
Now the entrance qualifications into police 
service are so stringent as to eliminate three 
out of every four applicants. 

Today, the college graduate is no longer a 
rare exception in the ranks of the police. 
Today, physical ability and good marksman- 
ship are only two of many varied qualifica- 
tions necessary for a law officer. In addi- 
tion, he must many of the charac- 
teristics and skills found in the doctor, law- 
yer, psychiatrist, clergyman, social worker, 
educator, humanitarian, soldier and ad- 
ministrator. 

And most importantly, he must possess the 
iron resolve and dedication to duty that will 
permit him to endure the physical and psy- 
chological assaults heaped upon him by 
vicious malcontents, power-seekers who are 
adroit in twisting public opinion, and the 
overly idealistic sentimentalists who inter- 
pret freedom as license. 


FIFTY-THREE MURDERED 


It is a bloody fact of life in our nation 
that 53 police officers were murdered by crim- 
inal assaults during 1965, and 11 out of every 
100 were criminally assaulted. While these 
men were being killed and wounded, cries of 
“police brutality” rose to a crescendo, And 
what was the fact in this case? 

In a speech here in Washington last month, 
Quinn Tamm, executive director of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, 
set the record straight. He said, “the fact 
that, of the over 4,700 allegations of such 
action filed in the past three years [fiscal 
years 1963-64-65], only three-tenths of one 
percent were substantiated is certainly ade- 
quate refutation of this baseless charge.” 

The seriousness of this debasement of law 
enforcement is best evidenced in the grave 
difficulties police departments are experi- 
encing in recruiting potential officers of the 
quality they must have. 

While the average pay for a patrolman on 
the front line of law and order can hardly 
be considered an inducement—the median 
maximum salaries range from $5,292 to 
$6,514—it is a minor factor in the lack of 
volunteers. The major factor is that quali- 
fied dedicated young men do not want to be 
subjected to the disrespect and psychological 
abuse that, in effect places them, rather than 
the lawbreaker, on trial for doing their duty. 
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“UNCLE TOMS” 

One complaint heard frequently from mili- 
tant civil rightists is that the law is “white 
law,” enforced by “whites.” They refuse to 
recognize that Negro officers are in demand 
in most municipal departments, but those 
Negroes who are qualified are often reluctant 
to enter the service because they know they 
will be forced to endure opprobrium and be 
castigated as Uncle Toms,” or “Handker- 
chief Heads” by some irresponsible elements 
from their own race. 

It is to their great credit that the police 
have given this problem dispassionate and 
thorough study and have taken far-reaching 
action to ameliorate it. Many municipal po- 
lice departments have established police- 
community relations councils in the districts 
of their cities. 

I firmly believe that the police, by and 
large, are striving to do their part. Last 
month, 70 leading police executives from 40 
of our largest municipalities met for three 
days at Indiana University to confer regard- 
ing a long-range program on police-commu- 
nity relations. 

The responsibility we have placed on our 
police is simple in concept—maintain law 
and order. We did not tell them they would 
need to be philosophers, psychiatrists, sociol- 
ogists and linguists. Nor did we tell them 
that when they performed their duty, they 
would often be condemned in the court of 
public opinion. 

I firmly believe that the time is far over- 
due for law-abiding Americans to rally to the 
cause of law and order. I believe the time 
is long past when we can sit idly by and let 
the police stand alone in fulfilling our com- 
mon civic responsibility. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

(The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore assumed the chair at this point.) 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC POLICY 
AND INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson is in Washington 
today. His presence here dramatizes the 
destructive international impact of 
American attempts to manage our eco- 
nomic affairs. For it was only 1 week ago 
that Mr. Wilson quite clearly placed a 
major share of the blame directly on the 
U.S. Government for the crisis which is 
forcing the most restrictive British eco- 
nomic program in decades. He stated: 

Action taken by the United States au- 
thorities to strengthen the American balance 
of payments has led to an acute shortage of 
dollars and Euro-dollars in world trade and 
this has led to a progressive rise in interest 
rates in most financial centers, and to the 
selling of sterling to replenish dollar bal- 
ances, 


Those were the words of the Prime 
Minister on the floor of the House of 
Commons when he announced his aus- 
terity program. 

Less than 1 year ago, I joined with the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. McCartHy] in warning that too 
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great a restriction on the out flow of dol- 
lars in a misguided effort to oversolve 
our balance-of-payments problem could 
have a disastrous impact upon the rest 
of the world, above all upon Britain: 

No doubt— 


We then said— 

that Britain’s fundamental problem of un- 
competitiveness in the world can only be 
solved, over time, by Britain herself. But no 
doubt, as well, that Britain must have the 
time—as well as the determination now 
manifiest—to undertake the fundamental re- 
forms modernization requires ... It is cer- 
tain that the United States cannot afford to 
see Britain go under; it is equally certain 
that we cannot afford to contribute, in any 
degree, to Britain’s present difficulties. 


At that time, Senator McCartuy and I 
were expressing our deep concern at the 
potentially adverse international impact 
of U.S. balance-of-payments policy. We 
had no reason to be suspicious then that 
American economic policy in yet another 
critical area would also contribute to the 
now growing worldwide disruption of fi- 
nancial and monetary relations. Today, 
however, it is apparent that domestic 
monetary policy, which has fostered an 
unprecedented domestic interest rate war 
among savings institutions, is adding as 
well to the global interest rate war 
among nations. 

On Wednesday, July 27, I reported on 
the adverse domestic impact of our non- 
policies for financing the war in Viet- 
nam and for maintaining stable, nonin- 
flationary expansion at home. Today, I 
intend to report on the equally disturb- 
ing international impact of two com- 
pletely clear policies of our Government. 
The first is the series of measures aimed 
at eliminating the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. The second policy is that 
aimed at driving interest rates up to, and 
even beyond, internationally competitive 
levels. 

Mr. President, in the first months of 
1965, I was one of the first to applaud the 
President’s emergency program for re- 
asserting control over America’s inter- 
national accounts. The impact of that 
program—which included voluntary re- 
strictions on foreign lending by banks 
and voluntary reductions in dollar out- 
flows by international American corpora- 
tions—was dramatic. By August 1965, 
Vice Chairman Robertson of the Federal 
Reserve Board was able to characterize 
the success of the emergency program as 
“amazing.” In the second quarter of 
1965, the U.S. balance of payments actu- 
ally ran a small surplus, 

But even then it was clear that such 
a program of restrictions embodied both 
present disadvantages and future dan- 
gers. The immediate financial and 
psychological impact of the emergency 
program gave the administration the op- 
portunity to take the initiative in pro- 
moting international monetary reform. 
But the longer term effects threatened 
both the underlying international eco- 
nomic position of the United States and 
the fundamental stability of the interna- 
tional monetary and financial system. 

The economic, financial, and monetary 
role of America is unique in the world. 
We are the world’s largest trading na- 
tion: U.S, exports and imports account 
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for fully one-sixth of the free world’s 
trade. The United States has by far the 
largest supply of savings and, even more, 
U.S. investors have an unmatched will- 
ingness to put money out at long term, 
for reasonable interest rates, and across 
international borders. Finally, the U.S. 
dollar stands at the heart of the inter- 
national monetary system. On the sta- 
bility and strength of the dollar depends 
not only the value of virtually every other 
currency in the world, but the value of 
gold itself. 

Thus, any and all acts of American 
economic policy necessarily affect the 
stability of the world monetary system, 
the flow of funds into new investment 
everywhere in the world, and the eco- 
nomic prosperity which expanding world 
trade brings. 

When the administration moved to re- 
strict the flow of new dollars abroad last 
year, its action threatened the mainte- 
nance of the U.S. trade surplus. New 
foreign investment generates new ex- 
ports. A clampdown on foreign bank 
credits—from which export credits were 
not excluded—threatened the financing 
of export sales, at a time when the export 
financing techniques of our competitors 
were becoming ever more liberal and 
even aggressive. To the extent that the 
emergency program adversely affects 
American exports—and at last a study 
of this impact is underway—there is an 
offset to any favorable balance-of-pay- 
ments effect. Thus here the balance-of- 
payments policy of the United States may 
be self-defeating. 

In its second area of impact, the emer- 
gency program—combined with the 
earlier interest-equalization tax—has 
served virtually to close the great New 
York financial market to foreign bor- 
rowers. Even subsidiaries of American 
corporations have been driven to finance 
their operations and investments in the 
narrow, divided financial markets of con- 
tinental Europe. Every dollar that is not 
invested abroad today means a dollar 
that will not return as income on that 
investment tomorrow. Further, begin- 
ning in June 1965, there has been a 
breakout in international borrowing in 
Europe, with the lions’ share being taken 
by the subsidiaries of American com- 
panies. Such international financings 
have more than doubled in the last 12 
months. This rise—desirable in itself as 
it contributes to a growing ability of in- 
dustrial Europe to finance its own ex- 
pansion—has taken place haphazardly 
and recklessly. From February to May 
of this year, in fact, the European capital 
market broke down; no issues could be 
floated whatsoever. This forced-draft 
expansion, too, has involved a driving up 
of interest rates to levels rarely seen be- 
fore. Moreover, much of the cash which 
has gone into the new European capital 
market has simply been taken out of New 
York for that purpose—thus, once again, 
offsetting the supposedly positive impact 
of the emergency program. The fact is 
that U.S. balance-of-payments policy, by 
placing a near-embargo on New York, 
has placed an unsupportable burden 
upon the free world’s financial system. 
Here, the balance-of-payments policy of 
the United States is clearly self- 
defeating. 
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Finally, American balance-of-pay- 
ments policy has struck at the under- 
lying stability of the entire international 
monetary system. The compromise sys- 
tem formulated at Bretton Woods more 
than 20 years ago was based upon inter- 
national cooperation. At its center was 
a twofold determination: the United 
States determined to supply the rest of 
the world with dollars for trade, invest- 
ment, and reserve purposes; and the rest 
of the world determined to hold and use 
those dollars for these productive ends. 
Unilateral action by France and a range 
of other nations to cash in their dollars 
for gold has for some time threatened 
the second determination. And the U.S. 
reaction to the excessive dollar outflow 
of the 1958-63 period—a reaction em- 
bodied in the emergency program— 
now threatens the first determination. 
The indispensable basis for the mere op- 
eration of the present monetary system is 
disappearing more quickly than negotia- 
tions can proceed to reform that system. 
The fact is that a growing number of 
nations no longer desire to hold dollars— 
despite the clear need of their bankers 
and businessmen for dollars with which 
to do business—and the United States 
is just as desirous to prevent their get- 
ting more dollars. 

The emergency program, and its sub- 
sequent extension to cover direct foreign 
investments by American corporations, 
was explicitly intended as a temporary 
expedient to eliminate the dollar drain 
and, thus, to gain bargaining power for 
the effort to reform the monetary system. 
What has been its real effect? 

First. A temporary expedient has be- 
come ever more institutionalized. 

Second. The immediate achievement of 
surplus in the summer of 1965 has been 
superseded by a—once more—growing 
deficit; dollars spent to buy imports and 
to pay the dollar price of escalation in 
Vietnam have risen faster than the emer- 
gency program can cut down on produc- 
tive dollar investments. A $1.3 billion 
deficit in 1965 has become a 1966 pay- 
ments deficit which is headed toward 
$2.5 billion; no firm figure is possible as 
only the Defense Department planners 
can even estimate the further dollar cost 
of Vietnam escalation. 

Third. The international negotiations 
on monetary reform have demonstrated 
clearly that there is no consensus either 
for the need or for the method of reform; 
they have demonstrated equally clearly 
that we cannot depend upon these nego- 
tiations to bail our bankrupt policy out 
before it bankrupts the world. 

For, let us make no mistake about it, 
it is bankruptcy that threatens the free 
world. The unmistakable signs have 
been seen in Britain. After months of 
creeping, Government-sponsored defla- 
tion, after two full-scale, international 
rescue operations inspired, organized, 
and led by the United States—the only 
alternative to devaluation of the pound 
has been seen to be savage economic re- 
strictions and the deliberate promotion 
of unemployment in Britain, In simple 
terms, the British Government has de- 
termined that its only hope for avoiding 
devaluation is to create unemployment. 
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I point out parenthetically that this is 
the same policy that was followed in 1931. 

This continuing, cruel British experi- 
ence points up the bitter irony of Amer- 
ican policy. On the one hand, the 
United States has—as I have said—in- 
spired, organized, and led emergency 
rescue operations to save the pound by 
pumping dollars into British reserves. 
But, on the other hand, U.S. restraint 
on dollar outfiows has created a condi- 
tion of international tight money which 
has forced ever greater restrictiveness 
on Britain. It is clear, after all, that 
the fundamental problems in the British 
economy—an outmoded industrial plant, 
archaic union, and management prac- 
tices—require massive new investment to 
solve. 

Deflation, effective as it may or may 
not be in the short run to “save the 
pound,” only at best puts off the day of 
reckoning with the critical need for mod- 
ernization of plant, equipment, and at- 
titudes. It has been American balance- 
of-payments policy which bears a share 
of the responsibility for this forced re- 
straint. It is American economic policy 
in another field which has put a halt, 
for the time being at least, to Britain's 
modernization hopes. U.S. monetary 
policy, which has produced unprece- 
dentedly high interest rates at home, 
here in the United States, has contrib- 
uted to the international interest rate 
war and has helped provoke the current 
crisis in Britain. 

Interest rates have been rising higher 
and higher in every financial center in 
the world. In good part, this reflects the 
deliberate tightening of credit by foreign 
central banks. But the movement 
toward tighter money in the majority of 
industrial countries, which began as sep- 
arate, individual efforts to restrain do- 
mestie expansion, has now become a 
crazy international competition at ever 
higher levels. Just as currency devalua- 
tion by one nation breeds competitive de- 
valuations by others, so interest rate 
escalation in one financial center leads to 
competitive escalation in others. Dur- 
ing the last 3 months alone, as U.S. rates 
have moved to historically high levels, 
four major foreign central banks— 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Brit- 
ain—have increased their discount rates 
to meet this new competition. 

The United States is not alone respon- 
sible for this destructive competition. 
But the international aspect and impact 
of higher U.S. interest rates is incom- 
parably greater than that of any other 
nation’s monetary policy. There is yet 
another irony here in American economic 
policy. Without question the United 
States is the most important single fac- 
tor in determining the course of the free 
world’s economy and finances. But in- 
ternational considerations are—in nor- 
mal times, at least—far from the most 
important factors in determining U.S. 
economic policy. There is an old saw 
that when America sneezes, the rest of 
the world catches pneumonia. It is 
neither excuse nor consolation to say 
that we did not even know we were 
sneezing. 

It is also no excuse or consolation to 
note that European central bankers 
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seem happy with the financial situation. 
Their irresponsibility is no excuse for 
ours. When Germany, for example, de- 
flates at a time of sound U.S. expansion 
and contribution to prosperity, Ger- 
many’s restrictiveness is isolated before 
it hurts the prosperity of others. But 
today, German restrictiveness—which 
has, incidentally, sent short-term Ger- 
man interest rates up to 10 percent—is 
being aided, abetted, and international- 
ized by American policy. 

There is no excuse again for American 
policy, in the fact that the run on the 
London money market has “at least“ 
brought new funds to New York to off- 
set the dollar outflow. For these funds 
are the notorious “hot money” which 
jumps from financial center to financial 
center at the drop—or rise—of an inter- 
est rate. In fact, it is this “hot money” 
which has again and again provoked the 
sterling crisis of the past 35 years. There 
is no consolation for American policy in 
making the United States, as well, today, 
a prisoner of hot money. 

There is neither excuse nor consolation 
for American monetary policy in any 
aspect of the growing international fi- 
nancial and monetary anarchy. Inter- 
nationally, as well as domestically, Amer- 
ican monetary policy has proved disrup- 
tive where it has not actually been 
destructive, as the homebuilders demon- 
strated in their march on Washing- 
ton yesterday. Domestically, American 
monetary policy has been destructive to 
the housing industry and disruptive to 
the savings industry. International 
American monetary policy has been de- 
structive to Great Britain and disruptive 
to the whole complex system of interna- 
tional financial relations. This is con- 
sistency of a kind—and it is a kind that 
spells disaster. 

Why have American balance of pay- 
ments and monetary policy had these 
bad results—so opposite to those for 
which any reasonable man would hope? 
The answer, I believe, is that there has 
been the same kind of open-ended com- 
mitment, the same kind of increasingly 
frozen position, and consequently, the 
same kind of escalation of effort, without 
reconsideration of purpose, that have 
characterized our policy in Vietnam. 
Our commitment to total elimination of 
our payments deficit, our frozen position 
on the emergency balance-of-payments 
program, and our escalation of interest 
rates—all three require immediate re- 
consideration. In Vietnam our purpose 
must be peace—I hope it is, and I pray 
that this administration seeks peace— 
and our policies must be brought into 
line with that purpose. Just so, in the 
economic world, our purpose must be 
prosperity—and our policies must be re- 
thought, refashioned, and reformulated 
to bring them into line, too. As our un- 
precedented military power must be 
used for world peace, so our unprece- 
dented economic power today must be 
used for world prosperity. 


STAKES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Arizona Republic takes us to the heart 
of the Vietnamese situation in an edi- 
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torial commenting on waves of public 
optimism and pessimism over the fight- 
ing in southeast Asia. 

President Johnson and Secretaries 
Rusk and McNamara have put matters 
into perspective, the newspaper says, 
after an unduly optimistic impression 
sprang from the President’s guarded 
news conference remarks early in July. 

Whatever else, the Republic comments, 
Americans should realize that the fight- 
ing is going better for us than for the 
enemy, that a new element of stability 
has asserted itself in Saigon and that a 
campaign of economic and social recon- 
struction is progressing in South Viet- 
nam. 

The stakes are high, says the newspa- 
per—high enough for patience and forti- 
tude at home as well as courage and 
strength on the other side of the Pa- 
cific. 

I wish to insert this editorial in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arizona Republic, July 14, 1966] 
VIETNAM PENDULUM 


President Johnson made an optimistic as- 
sessment of the Vietnam war in his July 
4 interview on the ranch. He said “diplo- 
matic reports” indicate the Communists “no 
longer expect a military victory.” He felt 
the air raids on the oil depots near Hanoi 
and Haiphong had destroyed well over half 
of the enemy’s reserves and equipment. 
“Success will be ours in Vietnam,” he said. 

If these guarded statements were parlayed 
into the general impression that Ho Chi 
Minh was hanging on the ropes and that his 
backers were likely to throw in the towel 
at any minute, that is unfortunate. For 
such is not the case. 

This week, Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara put matters into better perspective 
when he told a news conference he was “‘cau- 
tiously optimistic,” but said he saw no indi- 
cations that the Communists were ready to 
go to the negotiating table. He indicated 
additional appropriations, above the present 
figure of $1 billion a month, might be neces- 
sary, and other administration spokesmen 
have indicated the U.S. might have to beef 
up its troop commitment in Vietnam. 

Secretary of State Rusk was equally realis- 
tic when he said, “One can be encouraged 
without believing the war is over.” And then 
he added, We are not over the hump yet. 
We haven't begun to see the end of this 
thing. There has not been the necessary 
decision on the other side.” 

The President, speaking to the American 
Alumni Council meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Tuesday said that peace 
“may be long in coming, but it is clearly on 
the way. And come it must.” 

If the average American gets impatient 
with alternate messages of optimism and 
pessimism, he must realize that no one can 
predict day-to-day developments on a battle- 
field. What Americans should realize is that 
the Vietnam war is going better for us than 
for the enemy, in a military sense, and that 
a new element of political stability seems to 
have asserted itself in Saigon. Only a few 
months ago, the Buddhists were burning 
themselves all over the place and the peace- 
niks were saying the U.S. could not possibly 
win. The pendulum may have swung too far 
the other way last week, but it has been 
righted this week. 

In the meantime, if anyone has any doubt, 
the Vietnam war gives every appearance of 
being one of the decisive battlefields on 
which communism must be stopped. Just 
as communism was stopped in Greece and 
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in Korea, it must be stopped in Vietnam or 
the future, not only of Southeast Asia, but 
of the whole free world, will be endangered. 

Nor should Americans forget the other war, 
the campaign of reconstruction, that is be- 
ing waged in Vietnam. Just as South Korea 
and Formosa have built up their economies 
to the “take-off point,” at which economic 
aid is no longer needed, so can South Viet- 
nam establish a viable economy. And when 
that is done, the siren call of communism 
will fall on deaf ears in South Vietnam and 
the international conspiracy will have suf- 
fered another great setback in its effort to 
subvert and conquer free countries every- 
where. 

The stakes are high—high enough to call 
for patience and fortitude on the part of 
those at home as well as courage and 
strength for those on the other side of the 
Pacific. This won't be the last battle be- 
tween freedom and tyranny, but its impor- 
tance can’t be minimized. 


BOMBINGS CLEAR AIR 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Copley newspapers detect a new feeling 
of pride and sense of purpose among the 
American people. 

They suggest it dates from the day our 
planes bombed the oil storage facilities 
near Hanoi and Haiphong. 

The newspaper organization agrees 
with President Johnson that we would 
rather reason than fight, but we never 
run from duty nor desert an ally. The 
air strikes served notice to the enemy 
that the price they may have to pay for 
aggression might not be to their liking. 
And they represent tactical action aimed 
at a quicker honorable peace in Vietnam. 

I offer for the Recorp the Copley edi- 
torial as it appeared in the Elgin, III., 
Daily Courier-News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BOMBINGS CLEAR Am—No OTHER CHOICE 


There is a new feeling of pride and a sense 
of purpose among the people of the United 
States of America that can almost be felt 
tangibly. 

It dates from the day when the United 
States Air Force and Navy carried the most 
telling blow of the war to the enemy in Viet 
Nam by bombing military targets at Hanoi 
and Haiphong. 

The President is entirely correct in his 
assessment that American people would 
rather reason than fight. We are using our 
power in Viet Nam because the Communists 
have given us no other choice.” 

He also is entirely correct in the state- 
ment that American people when they un- 
derstand what is at stake have never run 
from their duty .. . The American people 
have never left an ally in a fight.” 

Unfortunately, at times in the past the 
American public has been justifiably con- 
fused over the war in Viet Nam, not about 
goals but in tactics. 

For too long the initiative has been given 
the enemy. Our responses were only to meet 
some new condition of battle he imposed. 
Important strategic targets such as the oil 
storage facilities that now have been severe- 
ly damaged were untouched by our superior 


-air might. 


Equally confusing is the fact that some of 
our other allies who protest loudly at each 
countermove the United States made to an 
enemy tactic are themselves contributing 
substantially to prolongation of the war. 
Without the supplies they ship to North 
Viet Nam through the port of Haiphong, the 
war may have taken a far different turn some 
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time ago. In other words, some of our allies 
have made our drastic action necessary. 

From recent history Americans are aware 
that the only way to meet what the President 
calls “raw Communist pressure” is by looking 
it in the eye and making it unmistakably 
clear that we will not retreat. 

It was this type of confrontation that made 
the Communist guerrillas retreat in Greece, 
it broke the blockade of Berlin, prevented 
Russian nuclear tipped long range missiles 
from being installed in Cuba and it worked 
in the Dominican Republic where a free elec- 
tion has been conducted. 

It was understandable that the U.S. public 
might be confused why we were not apply- 
ing the same pressures in air and naval 
superiority, as military leaders suggest. 

Since the enemy has not shown any desire 
to reason or come to a peace table under 
any conditions, the price of the war to him 
must be made untenable. 

The air strikes against oil storage and other 
strategic targets were a plain notice to the 
enemy that the price they might have to 
pay for the war might not be to their liking. 

On a purely military level, the latest air 
strikes undoubtedly hampered the flow of 
supplies to the south and as a result saved 
many American lives by reducing the Viet 
Cong ability to wage war. 

For these reasons, the long delayed air 
strikes are really tactical action for a quicker 
honorable peace in the embattled nation. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday, August 1, 1966. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pee Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


REDWOOD PARK A NATIONAL MUST 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I haye 
introduced S. 2962, to establish a Red- 
wood National Park, because God’s mag- 
nificent, awe-inspiring northern Cali- 
fornia virgin redwood giants ought to 
be preserved for humanity, rather than 
be chopped down from mountainsides 
to be made into 2 by 4’s. I have con- 
sistently supported sound conservation 
programs, and I earnestly share the 
conviction that our unique and precious 
natural resources must be preserved to 
the maximum extent possible. But some 
say that S. 2962 does not fit this pattern. 
What is that maximum extent? How 
does one honestly arrive at what it 
should be? ‘The bill I have introduced 
is endorsed by the national administra- 
tion. It bears the approval of the Save- 
the-Redwoods League. The State gov- 
ernment urges its enactment. Some, 
however, say it covers too big an area; 
others say it covers too little an area. 

On June 29, 1966, Mr. President, I had 
printed in the Record a letter from one 
of the Nation’s leading conservationists, 
Mr. Laurance S. Rockefeller, to Presi- 
dent Johnson. In his letter to the Pres- 
ident, dated July 20, 1965, Mr. Rocke- 
feller concluded, after a thorough 
investigation and appraisal of all the 
various park proposals, that the best 
redwood park plan was the one embodied 
in my bill. He felt compelled to reject 
the Sierra Club proposal for a far larger 
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park. Mr. Rockefeller commented on 
the Sierra Club plan: 

The Sierra Club's ambitious plan is sup- 
ported almost exclusively by the Sierra Club 
and its out-of-state adherents. Serious con- 
sideration of so ambitious a plan would con- 
solidate opposition and provide the means of 
raising substantial amounts of money to op- 
pose the proposal by propaganda, by lobby- 
ing, and by recourse to the courts. The in- 
dustry would be joined by most local 
supervisors and other local officials and, of 
course, businessmen in fear of the effect on 
the economy. In addition, the state would 
probably oppose it. 


If we are to have the Redwood Na- 
tional Park, which we so urgently need, 
let us proceed on the sensible and work- 
able proposal embodied in S. 2962, rather 
than spinning our wheels on a plan 
which, however well-intentioned, carries 
a high price tag, which the Budget Bu- 
reau will not approve. S. 2962, though 
only half the size of the park proposed 
by the Sierra Club, would require the 
largest single expenditure for land acqui- 
sition ever authorized for a national 
park in the history of our Nation. 
Should not those who, with good motives, 
seek a large area, realistically recognize 
that time is of the essence, and that S. 
2962 can be enacted if all conservation- 
ists unite behind it? 

Mr. President, an editorial which ap- 
peared in the San Jose Mercury-News 
on Sunday, July 17, 1966, echoes my 
thoughts on this topic. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

[From the San Jose Mercury-News, July 17, 
1966] 
REDWOOD PARK BOOSTERS SHOULD ACCEPT 
HALF Loar 

The war in Viet Nam which the United 
States is now clearly committed to winning 
may make it advisable for the proponents of 
a Redwood National Park to accept the half- 
loaf that’s better than none, 

The Johnson administration’s Redwood 
National Park bill, which is co-authored by 
California’s Republican senior Senator, 
Thomas H. Kuchel, by the way, calls for a 
park of approximately 45,000 acres, primarily 
in Del Norte County along the Mill Creek 
watershed, 

Proponents of a larger park, mainly the 
Sierra Club, want a park of some 90,000 acres, 
in Del Norte and Humboldt counties, 
centered on the Redwood Creek watershed, 

All other things being equal, it would be 
preferable to have a 90,000 acre national park 
rather than a 45,000 acre park, but all other 
things are clearly unequal in this case. 

The Sierra Club proposal, which is offered 
at the moment in the form of a rider to the 
administration's bill, makes no provision for 
financing the larger acquisition or for han- 
dling the temporary economic dislocations 
which would result from the creation of a 
huge park sprawling over two counties. It 
is extremely unlikely that the administra- 
tion, with a war on its hands abroad and a 
commitment to fight inflation at home, will 
exert influence on the Congress for more 
than its original proposal. 

It envisions tax assistance to Del Norte 
County over a period of years to compensate 
the county, school districts and other units 
of local government for loss of local tax 
revenues. It offers similar economic protec- 
tion to the lumbering industry in Del Norte 


County and for the individual employes who 
would be affected by creation of the park. 

Further, the administration bill, by pro- 
tecting the entire Mill Creek watershed, will 
make it possible to avoid the sort of tragedy 
that occurred on Bull Creek, when upstream 
cutting created erosion problems and even- 
tual destruction of trees nominally pro- 
tected in a downstream park. 

Should the administration bill (S. 2962) 
become law, the National Park Service is 
pledged to begin development immediately 
and concentrate its purchases and hiring in 
the Del Norte County area of the park, to 
minimize the loss of lumbering jobs. It is 
interesting to note in this regard that eco- 
nomic studies of the area point to a dimin- 
ishing income from lumbering even without 
establishment of a national park and that 
the county’s economy will, by shifting em- 
phasis to tourism, grow beyond what it could 
ever have expected from lumbering. 

Sen. Kuchl summed up the case for the 
smaller, but economically more feasible na- 
tional park plan succinctly when he told the 
Senate Interior Committee’s subcommittee 
on parks and recreation: 

“Some people, of course, would like to see 
a much larger park, especially in Humboldt 
County. None of us, I am sure, would dis- 
pute the beauty of the area they recommend. 
However, we have in S. 2962 the opportunity 
to preserve an entire watershed, long the top 
priority location of the Save The Redwoods 
League, for a Redwood National Park. And 
quite apart from the aesthetic questions in- 
volved, I, for one, cannot see how we can pay 
for the larger park proposal or how we can 
mitigate its negative economic impact on 
the County of Humboldt or the entire North- 
ern California area.” 

A half-loaf, in other words, is definitely 
better than none. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MEMBERS OF 
UNFORMED SERVICES ON DUTY 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES TO 
DEPOSIT SAVINGS WITH A UNI- 
FORMED SERVICE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1387, H.R. 14875. I do this so that the 
bill will become the pending business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be read by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. An act (H.R. 
14875) to amend section 1035 of title 10, 
United States Code, and other laws, to 
authorize members of the uniformed 
services who are on duty outside the 
United States or its possessions to deposit 
their savings with a uniformed service, 
and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATES TO 
THE 12TH ANNUAL SESSION OF 
THE NATO PARLIAMENTARIAN’S 
CONFERENCE TO BE HELD IN 
PARIS ON NOVEMBER 14-19, 1966 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, pursuant to Public Law 84- 
689, appoints the following Senators as 
delegates to the 12th Annual Session of 
the NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, 
to be held in Paris on November 14-19, 
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1966: JOHN SPARKMAN, JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Henry M. Jackson, Howarp W. Cannon, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, BOURKE B. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER, KARL E. Murr, JACOB K. JAVITS, 
WINSTON L. Prouty, BR Bayx (alter- 
nate), and THomas H. KucHEL (alter- 
nate). 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the previous order, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o'clock and 13 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, August 1, 1966, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 29, 1966: 
IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant generals 

Maj. Gen. Jonathan O. Scaman, 019385, 
U.S. Army. 

Maj. Gen. Stanley R. Larsen, 022094, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 
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IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major general, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

William K. Jones Raymond G. Davis 

Charles J. Quilter 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 
George E. Dooley James E. Herbold, Jr. 
Regan Puller Webb D. Sawyer 
John R. Chaisson Robert P. Keller 
Oscar F. Peatross Alan J. Armstrong 
Edwin B. Wheeler 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 29, 1966: 

U.S. Am Force 

Brig. Gen. Duane L. Corning, FG946636, 
South Dakota Air National Guard, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of major general in 
the Reserve of the U.S. Air Force, under the 
provisions of sections 8218, 8351, 8363, and 
8392, title 10, of the United States Code. 

Lt. Gen. Maurice A. Preston, FR1337 (major 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, 
to be assigned to positions of importance and 
responsibility designated by the President, 
in the grade of general, under the provisions 
of section 8066, title 10, of the United States 
Code. 

U.S. ARMY 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list, in grade of lieutenant 
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general, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 3962: 

Lt. Gen, Leonard Dudley Heaton, 016960, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army). 

U.S. Navy 

Vice Adm. Paul H. Ramsey, U.S. Navy, when 
retired, for appointment to the grade of vice 
admiral, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code, section 5233, 

In THE Am FORCE 

The nominations beginning William H. 
Abbott, to be lieutenant colonel, and ending 
Francis S. Smith, to be lieutenant colonel, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD on July 11, 1966; and 

The nominations beginning John F. Ander- 
son, to be second lieutenant, and ending 
George V. Zimmerman, Jr., to be first lieu- 
tenant, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REecorp on July 15, 1966. 

In THE ARMY 

The nominations beginning William D. 
Sydnor, Jr., to be colonel, and ending John 
J. Zepko, to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
June 20, 1966. 

In THE Navy 

The nominations beginning Raymond F. 
Esparza, to be chief warrant officer, W-3, and 
ending Collis O. Marshall, to be commander, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on June 20, 1966. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. Helms, of CIA, Writes Letter to Editor 
of St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1966 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
astonished to read today of the letter to 
the editor of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, written by Mr. Richard Helms, the 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Only last week, Mr. Helms in- 
jected himself into the Senate ethics 
hearings. 

Mr. Helms seems to be recently ad- 
dicted to injecting himself into the center 
of public controversy and politically 
charged debate in a fashion which is 
wholly inconsistent with his role as Di- 
rector of the top secret and highly sensi- 
tive Central Intelligence Agency. 

The CIA needs a Director who finds no 
necessity for such personal public em- 
broilment. To the contrary, an agency 
as uniquely sensitive as the CIA needs a 
Director with a highly developed sense of 
restraint and discretion, and a sophisti- 
cated and judicious awareness of the im- 
portance of the nonpolitical character of 
the CIA. 

This country cannot tolerate our most 
secret and sensitive intelligence orga- 
nization injecting itself into domestic 


politics. There is already deep concern 
among many thoughtful Members of 
both Houses of Congress as to the role 
of the CIA in our foreign policy. 

The extraordinary lack of mature, bal- 
anced judgment which Mr. Helms has 
shown in recent weeks would be more 
than sufficient to have placed in serious 
jeopardy the usefulness of any official 
serving at any level of a discrete and 
sensitive intelligence agency. 

I urge that the proper committees of 
Congress make a thorough scrutiny of 
Mr. Helms recent conduct and determine 
his fitness to continue in this highly sen- 
sitive and demanding post. 


Mining Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 29, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, Colo- 
rado received its first economic impetus 
from the mining industry. My State 
has long been known for the mineral 
wealth it has produced, and has long 
been a leading producer of those metals 
without which a modern economy can- 
not exist. But in recent years, some 
mining enterprises in my State have fal- 


len upon hard times, and foreign dump- 
ing of excess supplies of certain metals 
has contributed to this situation. 

The lead and zine producers of Col- 
orado have been among the sufferers. 
I feel this situation should at least be 
alleviated by Federal action. A bill I 
now offer would accomplish this, and I 
am most pleased to join with my distin- 
guished colleague, the senior member of 
the Colorado delegation and chairman 
of the House Interior Committee, the 
Honorable Wayne ASPINALL, in offering 
this legislation. 

This bill provides for flexible quota 
legislation with a 5-year term. During 
this period, quotas on either lead or zinc 
ores and metal would become effective 
for a 3-year period if domestic produc- 
ers’ metal stocks reach levels considered 
excessive as defined in the bill. 

The quotas would be canceled if stocks 
were reduced below normal levels and 
additional imports were needed. A 
minimum import quota would be guar- 
anteed. Producer, consumer, and im- 
porter fare well under this flexible quota 
system, which is based on supply and 
demand for these metals in our domes- 
tic markets. It would only be in effect 
when it was proved necessary to stabilize 
the supply-consumption rate at proper 
levels. It will alleviate some of the 
hardships the lead and zinc producers of 
Colorado are now laboring under. It 
will inject new vitality into that indus- 
try in my State. 


July 29, 1966 
Grand Canyon Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1966 


Mr.COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, a timely 
defense of the Grand Canyon was pre- 
sented by our distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Henry S. Russ, in his 
letter to the Washington Post of July 25, 
1966. 

As Congressman Reuss points out: 

If Congress acts wisely, Arizona can have 
water and America can continue to have the 
Grand Canyon as nature made it. 


This analysis speaks directly and per- 
ceptively to the problem and I include it 
for my colleagues’ consideration: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 25, 1966] 
GRAND CANYON THREAT 

Your editorial on the “Colorado River Is- 
sue” seems to pose a false alternative: shall 
vital“ additional water be supplied to Ari- 
zona or shall we avoid any “further obstruc- 
tion of the picturesque Colorado,” which is 
a highly euphemistic way of describing the 
huge dams proposed at Bridge and Marble 
Canyons in the Grand Canyon. 

In fact, the two dams are not necessary for 
the physical diversion of water from the 
Colorado into Arizona. The water impound- 
ments created by the dams would make 
available less water (because of evapora- 
tion), not more, for Arizona’s farms, indus- 
tries, and people. 

The purpose of the dams is to finance the 
project through the sale of electricity, Yet 
other means of providing needed electric 
power and of financing the water supply 
project are possible and economically advan- 
tageous. Thus if Congress acts wisely, Ari- 
zona can have water and America can con- 
tinue to have the Grand Canyon as nature 
made it. 

“Any grave encroachment upon the Grand 
Canyon National Park itself would be un- 
thinkable,” the editorial says. But unless 
America is willing to give up its far-sighted 
commitment to the preservation of wilder- 
ness areas and of its irreplaceable natural 
wonders, the entire Grand Canyon—all 280 
miles of it—should be saved and protected 
as a great national asset. 

It is no less unthinkable to destroy the 
parts of the Grand Canyon outside the 105- 
mile-long Park than it would be to “en- 
croach” upon the Park. It is not the legal 
entity that is the Park but the unique eco- 
logical entity that is the Canyon which 
needs protection. 

And it would be, to use the editorial’s 
words, “plain nonsense” to speak of these 
dams as making minor changes in the Grand 
Canyon. They would turn 132 miles of the 
river into unneeded storage reservoirs. They 
would put such scenes of beauty as Red- 
wall Cavern under 280 feet of water. Their 
reservoirs would cover beaches and sand- 
bars, wipe out the habitat of wildlife and 
plants and inundate the geological records 
of millions of years. 

The goal is to supply water so that Arizona 
can continue to enjoy one of the highest 
Population growth rates in the Nation. As 
a Congressman who is concerned with the 
development of all America, I am ready to 
vote taxpayers’ money to help Arizona get 
more water—but not to alter 132 of the 280 
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miles of one of the world's great natural 


wonders. 
Henry S. REUSS, 
Representative from Wisconsin. 
WASHINGTON. 


Reclaiming the American Dream 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1966 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I take the 
floor this afternoon to commend to the 
Members of this body one of the most 
challenging and thoughtful books on 
American politics to be published in the 
past decade. The book is Richard C. 
Cornuelle’s “Reclaiming the American 
Dream,” New York; Random House, 
1965. Since this book should receive as 
much careful attention as possible, I take 
this opportunity to reiterate some of its 
major points, so that other Members and 
the general public might become ac- 
quainted with the author’s thought-pro- 
voking analysis. 

Mr. Cornuelle’s essential thesis is that 
the present political debate over the al- 
location of functions between Govern- 
ment and the private sector is funda- 
mentally sterile. The private sector is 
characterized by the profit motive and 
the enhancement of freedom. The Gov- 
ernment sector’s virtue—optimistically 
speaking—is its interest in public respon- 
sibility and welfare. In his view, the 
clash of Government versus private 
leaves out the “independent sector,” the 
voluntary associations founded to solve 
public problems. 

The independent sector is neither gov- 
ernmental or commercial. It is inde- 
pendent in that its operation does not 
depend on profit or mass political sup- 
port, but voluntary contribution of time 
and money to solving public problems. 
In the past, as Mr. Cornuelle documents, 
the ability of independent associations to 
solve public problems without recourse 
to the deadening hand of Government al- 
lowed the growing American society to 
be both humane and free. But during 
the depression, confidence in private, 
voluntary associations was shaken in 
spite of their mammoth relief efforts, 
and the flight from private responsibility 
began. 

Mr. Cornuelle maintains that we must 
break the present deadlock between con- 
servatives who fight waste endlessly and 
oppose all assumption of governmental 
responsibility and liberals whose only 
remedy—Government—has proven to be 
ineffective in urban renewal, agricul- 
tural price support programs, and else- 
where and at the sacrifice of some free- 
dom. The independent sector must re- 
vitalize itself, and use the methods of 
modern management—both business 
and government—to solve problems 
which both Government and the private 
sector have been unable to solve. The 
competition of Government and the in- 
dependent sector for the efficient and 
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humane solution of problems is wel- 
comed by Mr. Cornuelle, provided that 
adequate information and publicity is 
given to the independent sector’s case— 
which is not often true. 

The case of the United Student Aid 
Funds, Inc., a nonprofit corporation 
established to extend loans to college 
students through the cooperation of the 
Nation’s bank, is cited as a documented 
study of the independent sector's abil- 
ity to zero in on and solve problems with- 
out resort to Federai action. Mr, Cor- 
nuelle describes four tasks which the in- 
dependent sector must accomplish in 
order to compete effectively with Gov- 
ernment—research, development, mo- 
bilization and information. If the in- 
dependent sector can organize its efforts 
to accomplish these tasks, Mr. Cornuelle 
holds out the hope that we might reclaim 
the American dream of a free and hu- 
mane society. I am sure that other 
members will join me in this hope. 


Homebuilding Industry Slump 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, due to ill- 
advised Johnson administration policies 
interest rates are the highest in 40 years. 
As a result the homebuilding and selling 
industry faces a major crisis which ad- 
versely affects millions of Americans. 
Absence of mortgage money has resulted 
in the building permit rate dropping 18 
percent as against a year ago, and ap- 
plications for FHA-insured mortgage 
loans on existing homes are down 34 per- 
cent. 

Newly married couples are unable to 
buy homes. Families who need to sell 
their houses cannot find buyers. Build- 
ers and workers in the home construction 
and related industry are suffering from 
the slump. The Pacific Northwest lum- 
ber industry is hurt by this building re- 
cession. 

The problem is that the rising demand 
for credit by the Federal Government 
and business has siphoned off funds 
from industries such as home financing. 
Meanwhile, plant and inventory expan- 
sion continues at a record pace as a 
hedge against the inflationary cost in- 
crease spiral. 

Mr. Speaker, the only remedy offered 
by the administration’s low-interest ad- 
vocates has been a statutory interest rate 
ceiling over time deposits in banks and 
savings and loan associations. The 
Treasury Department, according to the 
press, opposes such a 4.5-percent limita- 
tion on interest rates. 

The suggestions of the House Repub- 
lican Policy Committee, of which I am 
a member, to meet the crisis consist of 
several stern measures: 

First. Slash nondefense, nonessential 
domestic spending. Not just in regard to 
appropriations as the President has 
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urged, but also with respect to new pro- 
gram authorizations which trigger the 
appropriations process. 

Second. Reduce point discounts on 
FHA and VA home financing through 
administrative adjustments of rates to 
more realistic levels, Five and six point 
discounts—$1,500 on a $25,000 home 
mortgage—are stifling home financing 
and wiping out personal savings. 

Third. Suspend any further issues of 
FNMA participation sales other than for 
VA and FHA pooled housing mortgages. 
When the participation sales bill was be- 
ing debated, we warned that this multi- 
billion-dollar budgetary gimmick would 
place severe strains on the private credit 
market and push up interest rates to 
record levels. Experience with the pro- 
gram has fully confirmed our fears. 

Fourth. Enact the Republican-initi- 
ated proposal to grant FNMA additional 
borrowing authority in a prudent and 
legal manner. 

Fifth. Remove FNMA’s $15,000 admin- 
istrative limitation on purchase of mort- 
gages under its secondary market opera- 
tions. 

Sixth. Appoint an emergency Presi- 
dential factfinding committee on the 
homebuilding crisis to report its find- 
ings in sufficient time for congressional 
consideration prior to adjournment of 
the 89th Congress, and prior to the No- 
vember election. 

Mr. Speaker, the main cause of the 
stringency in money for loans is the 
swollen budget of the President and the 
excessive spending programs advocated 
by his administration. 

All the while some of us in Congress 
have been urging drastic cuts in nones- 
sential Government spending. 

Administration policies caused this 
money crisis. However, Mr. Speaker, we 
of the minority stand ready and willing 
to support sound remedies. Home build- 
ing and selling is the second largest in- 
dustry in the country. It is vital to the 
economy that immediate steps be taken, 
such as those I have mentioned, to curb 
inflation and ease money for loans to 
homeowners. 


Trade-With-Enemy Ban Should Not Be 
Weakened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 29, 1966 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a change 
in the agriculture appropriation bill 
adopted by the Senate on July 15 could 
hamper our war effort because it would 
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weaken economic sanctions against 
North Vietnam. The change involves the 
trading-with-the-enemy amendment ac- 
cepted by the House on April 26 by an 
overwhelming bipartisan vote of 290 
to 98. 

Imposed as a limitation on funds for 
the food-for-peace program—Public Law 
480—the House amendment stated: 

No funds appropriated by this Act shall be 
used to formulate or administer programs for 
the sale of agricultural commodities pursu- 
ant to Titles I and IV of Public Law 480, 83rd 
Congress, as amended, to any nation which 
sells or furnishes or which Permits ships or 
aircraft under its registry to transport to 
North Vietnam any equipment, materials or 
commodities, so long as North Vietnam is 
governed by a Communist regime. 


The Senate Appropriations Committee 
decidedly weakened this provision by the 
addition of this crippling modification: 
“unless the President determines that the 
national interest requires otherwise.” 
The committee in Senate Report 1370, 
page 55, stated that the House provision 
as it stood would “encroach upon the au- 
thority that the committee believes that 
the President of the United States should 
have in the conduct of his respon- 
sibilities.” 

On the contrary, I believe it is more 
accurate to say that it is the Senate 
modification—not the original House 
version—that is an encroachment upon 
responsibilities. It is the Congress—not 
the Presidency—which is adversely af- 
fected. 

The Senate alteration gives the Presi- 
dent the discretion to waive the ban 
when he considers it in the national in- 
terest to do so. Congress has acquiesced 
far too long to Presidential pressure in 
giving the executive branch a lopsided 
monopoly in the control and direction of 
foreign relations. 

The discretion the Senate would have 
the President exercise can easily be used 
in ways and to achieve ends neither en- 
visioned nor necessarily condoned by 
Congress at the time the legislation is 
passed. The Tonkin Gulf resolution of 
1964 is but one example of this. While 
the executive branch does have a broad 
role in many areas of foreign policy de- 
velopment, Congress has the duty and 
responsibility, as the representative of 
the people, to give specific direction to 
policy. A good example is the subject 
I bring before you today. The House of 
Representatives, as the body generally 
closer to the people and more attuned to 
their opinions than the Senate, must not 
hesitate to see that its decisions are re- 
spected. 

The trading-with-the-enemy curb is 
not a cruel device to punish the poor and 
starving peoples of the world. Under it, 
food donations could continue no matter 
what commerce the recipient countries 
maintain with North Vietnam or any 
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other country. This is an important 
point which must be understood. The 
amendment as adopted by the House does 
not apply to donations, it applies only to 
“concessional sales,” that is, sales for 
“soft currencies” or long-term dollar 
sales at nominal interest rates. It would 
deny the advantage of these deals to any 
country that trades with North Vietnam. 
As such, it would indeed have an impact, 
but hardly, a cruel impact. 

Indeed, the impact would be merciful. 
To the extent that it helps to shut off 
supplies of all kinds to Hanoi it merci- 
fully shortens the conflict and improves 
the position of our men fighting in that 
jungle war. 

Why should our taxpayers finance spe- 
cial cut rate deals to governments—some 
of which like Poland are Communist— 
which send supplies to those who are 
killing American soldiers in South Viet- 
nam? A Polish ship, I might add, was 
damaged recently while handling cargo 
near Haiphong. 

The House bill as it stands is clear 
and unequivocal. The Senate version 
altering the House bill seriously under- 
mines the whole impact of the amend- 
ment by creating a loophole big enough 
to accommodate a lot of cargo. Let us 
be clear. Let us give effect to our words. 
Countries which benefit handsomely 
from Public Law 480 provisions should be 
prepared to choose between purchasing 
our farm surpluses at special terms— 
more attractive than U.S. firms can get 
or trading with a nation with whom we 
are engaged in a bitter and bloody war. 
They should not be permitted to have the 
best of both worlds. 

The Senate language lets the Presi- 
dent define the national interest. The 
national interest is, admittedly, a con- 
cept that is not without some ambiguity, 
but we should create a legislative loop- 
hole which would permit a subordinate 
acting in the name of the President but 
perhaps without his knowledge to set 
aside a specific and reasonable definition 
of national interest made by the Con- 
gress. 

Congress is just as capable of deter- 
mining the national interest on this point 
as the President and far more so than 
some unknown fourth-layer assistant in 
the Executive Office Building. 

A conference has not yet been ar- 
ranged at which reconciliation of differ- 
ences between the House and Senate ver- 
sions will be attempted. It is my under- 
standing that the Senate conferees have 
been appointed, but House conferees 
have not. 

In insisting resolutely on the House 
version, House conferees, whoever they 
may be, will be true not only to their col- 
leagues of both political parties but more 
importantly to all our armed forces in 
South Vietnam. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Aveust 1, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who committest to us the 
swift and solemn trust of life, since we 
know not what a day may bring forth, 
but only that the hour for serving Thee is 


always present, may we wake to the in- 
stant claims of Thy holy will, not waiting 
for tomorrow, but yielding today. Con- 
secrate with Thy presence the way our 
feet may go; and the humblest work will 
shine, and the roughest places be made 
plain. Lift us above unrighteous anger 
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and mistrust into faith and hope and love 
by a simple and steadfast reliance on Thy 
sure will. 

Mastered by that love which seekest 
not its own, but whose passion is the com- 
ing of Thy universal kingdom, may the 
words of our mouths and the meditation 
of our hearts be this day, and always, 
acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, our 
strength and our redeemer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 29, 1966, was dispensed with. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Legis- 
lative Calendar, under rule VIII, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3675. A bill to amend title V of the In- 
ternational Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to 
provide for the determination of the amounts 
of claims of nationals of the United States 
against the Chinese Communist regime; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
Bwer, and Mr. KucHe.L) (by re- 
quest) : 

8.3676. A bill to establish the National 
Park Foundation; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 3677. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp commemorating 
the centennial of the birth of Laura Ingalls 
Wilder; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. KENNEDY of New York, and Mr. 
Youne of Ohio): 

S. 3678. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965 so as to eliminate there- 
from certain provisions which deny hospital 
Insurance benefits to certain individuals 
otherwise eligible therefor because of their 
membership in certain subversive organiza- 
tions or their prior conviction of crimes in- 
volving subversive activities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 


and promotion of deputy U.S. marshals; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
were authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Newsletter entitled “Washington Report,” 
issued by Senator STENNIS, dated August 1, 
1966. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
PARK FOUNDATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, at the 
request of the administration, I introduce, 
for myself, Mr. BIBLE, and Mr. KUCHEL, a 
bill to establish the National Park Foun- 
dation and ask that it be properly 
referred. 

As explained in the letter of trans- 
mittal, the purpose of the bill is to pro- 
vide ready machinery for private philan- 
thropy which seeks opportunity to con- 
tribute effectively to the conservation of 
the Nation’s natural, scenic, historic, 
scientific, educational, inspirational, and 
related recreational resources. 

The proposal would abolish the Na- 
tional Park Trust Fund Board and re- 
place it with a National Park Foundation. 

For the information of the Members of 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of the letter of transmittal 
accompanying the draft of the bill be 
printed in the Record following my re- 
marks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3676) to establish the Na- 
tional Park Foundation, introduced by 
Mr. Jackson (for himself, Mr. BIBLE, and 
Mr. KUCHEL), by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
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Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The letter, presented by Mr. JACKSON, 
is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 25, 1966. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, \ 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill “To establish the National 
Park Foundation.” 

We recommend that the bill be referred to 
the appropriate committee for consideration, 
and we strongly recommend that it be en- 
acted. 

The focus of the bill is upon providing 
ready machinery for private philanthropy 
which seeks opportunity to contribute effec- 
tively to the conservation of the Nation's 
natural, scenic, historic, scientific, educa- 
tional, inspirational, and related recreational 
resources. 

If this Nation is to preserve its great places 
of beauty and history, if lands sufficient to 
the needs of our citizens for outdoor recrea- 
tion are to be set aside, all segments of 
society—public and private—must join in the 
common effort. This proposal, which would 
supplant the Act of July 10, 1935 (49 Stat. 
477; 16 U.S.C, 19 et seq.), as amended, that 
established the National Park Trust Fund 
Board, will help make it possible for private 
generosity to enhance public programs. 

Enactment of the broader authority con- 
tained in the proposed bill is particularly 
timely in view of the commitment of the 
Administration to the preservation of nat- 
ural beauty as a precept of President John- 
son's Great Society. In the years ahead an 
informed public will be increasingly con- 
cerned with programs whose concern is the 
preservation of rural landscapes and the ur- 
ban environment. The bill offers a vehicle 
for individuals and organizations to help 
realize a vital objective of the Great Society. 

Full participation by private donors has 
not been realized under the Act of July 10, 
1935 (49 Stat. 477; 16 U.S.C. 19 et seq.), as 
amended, which created the National Park 
Trust Fund Board. In the 27 years of the 
Trust Fund’s existence, only $117,000 has 
been received. In addition, pursuant to the 
Act of July 25, 1962 (76 Stat. 217), which 
provided for the establishment of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Birthplace and Sagamore Hill 
National Historic Sites, the National Park 
Trust Fund Board received a $500,000 fund 
from the Theodore Roosevelt Association. 
The Act specified, however, that such funds 
could be used only for the purposes of these 
two historic sites. 

We propose, therefore, legislation that 
abolishes the National Park Trust Fund 
Board and replaces it with a National 
Park Foundation. The National Park 
Foundation will be a charitable and non- 
profit corporation. It will not be regarded 
as an instrumentality of the United States, 
except for the purpose of all tax laws. The 
income and property received or owned by 
the Foundation will be exempt from all Fed- 
eral and State taxation, Our proposal sup- 
plements the authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior, acting under the Act of June 
5, 1920 (41 Stat. 917); 16 U.S.C. 6), to ac- 
cept outright gifts of real property within 
the various national parks and monuments. 

We believe that the establishment of the 
proposed National Park Foundation, which 
will have expanded authority with respect to 
the nature of the property that may be ac- 
cepted and the use to which it may be put, 
will create a climate and framework within 
which the support of private philanthropy 
can be more readily achieved. 

The purpose of the bill is to encourage pri- 
vate gifts of real and personal property or 
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any income therefrom or other interest there- 
in for the benefit or of in connection with 
the National Park Service, its activities, or 
its services, and thereby to further the pres- 
ervation of natural, scenic, historic, scien- 
tific, educational, inspirational, or recrea- 
tional resources for future generations of 
Americans, by establishing a National Park 
Foundation to accept and administer such 
gifts. 

The bill provides for the creation and es- 
tablishment of the National Park Founda- 
tion, which shall consist of a board having 
no less than eight members, at least six of 
whom must be private citizens of the United 
States. The existing National Park Trust 
Fund Board has a majority of governmental 
Officials, and it is believed that the board 
of the proposed Foundation will have a wider 
appeal to prospective donors. The National 
Park Foundation will be under the chair- 
manship of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Director of the National Park Service will 
be the additional governmental member. 
The Secretary of the Interior will coordinate 
the Foundation’s activities with both Fed- 
eral and local policies, including land-use 
and development policies. The Foundation 
will succeed under the terms of the proposal 
to the rights and interests of the National 
Park Trust Fund Board, which is abolished 
by the proposal. 

The bill gives the Foundation broader 
authority than the existing National Park 
Trust Fund Board to accept and administer 
gifts, devices, or bequests. First, it is made 
clear in section 3 that the Foundation may 
accept such gifts whether by the terms of 
the gifts they are absolute or in trust. Sec- 
ond, such gifts may be not only of personal 
property, but also of real property or any 
income therefrom or interest therein. Third, 
the bill establishes that an interest in real 
property may include easements or other 
rights for the preservation, conservation, pro- 
tection, or enhancement of property which is 
a natural, scenic, historic, scientific, educa- 
tional, inspirational, or recreational resource. 
The Foundation may therefore accept gifts 
of development rights in real property for 
the preservation of green belts and open 
spaces. Recent State legislation, for example 
in New York and California, has similarly 
authorized public agencies to accept such 
development rights or conservation rights, as 
they are sometimes called. Finally, the bill 
makes it clear that the Foundation may ac- 
cept private donations of property, even 
though they may be encumbered, restricted, 
or subject to beneficial interests of private 
persons if any current or future interest 
inures to the benefit of the National Park 
Service, its activities or its services. The bill 
provides that a donation may not be ac- 
cepted if it entails any expenditure other 
than from the resources of the Foundation. 

Section 4 generally gives the Foundation 
broader authority than the existing National 
Park Trust Fund Board to deal with gifts of 
property or income thereof, but the Founda- 
tion is required to follow the terms of the 
instrument of donation. The Foundation is 
not to in any business, and unless 
authorized by the instrument of donation 
the Foundation must invest in those invest- 
ments lawful for trust companies in the Dis- 
‘trict of Columbia. The Foundation is also 
authorized to retain property originally ac- 
cepted by the Foundation from a donor. 
This section also permits the Foundation to 
utilize services and facilities of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, when such services and 
facilities are made available by the Depart- 
ment. 

In addition, the bill provides the Founda- 
tion with the usual powers and obligations 
of a corporation acting as a trustee, affords 
the Foundation the necessary power to con- 
tract and do other lawful acts appropriate 
to its purpose, and provides the Board of the 
Foundation essential authority to adopt by- 
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laws, rules, and regulations necessary for the 
administration of its functions. 

The bill is generally designed to strengthen 
the existing provisions of law with respect to 
gifts to the United States for the benefit of 
or in connection with the National Park 
Service. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed legislation from the standpoint 
of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY A. CAIN, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


MEDICARE OATH 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Friday’s 
Washington Post tells of a Federal Court 
decision to enjoin the requirement of a 
loyalty disclaimer for certain medicare 
recipients. In the case, the Los Angeles 
court granted a motion made by the 
American Civil Liberties Union to re- 
strain the Government from requiring 
medicare applicants to state whether 
they belong to certain organizations. 
The action is part of a test case, initiated 
by the ACLU challenging the require- 
ment of the Social Security Amendments 
Act of 1965. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Post article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES ENJOINED AGAINST USING NON- 
Rep CRITERIA FOR MEDICARE 


(By Richard West) 


Los ANGELEs, July 28.—A temporary court 
order was issued here today restraining the 
Government from requiring medicare appli- 
cants to choose between stating whether 
they belong to Communist-dominated orga- 
nizations or being investigated. 

The action is expected to result in an im- 
portant national test case, affecting the ap- 
plications of an estimated 2 million persons 
not already covered by social security, rail- 
road retirement or other civil service pro- 
grams. 

Seventeen million other persons already 
covered were not required to fill out the 
form containing the disputed question. 

Chief Judge Thurmond Clarke of the U.S. 
District Court here granted the injunction 
shortly after it was requested by A. L. Wirin, 
chief counsel for the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union of Southern California (ACLU). 

Three similar suits sponsored by the ACLU 
are pending in New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington, D.C., but this is the first case 
in which an injunction has been granted, 
Wirin said. 

[The Washington suit, brought by Alice 
Evans, 85, of 1661 Crescent pl., NW., was dis- 
missed as premature by District Court Judge 
William B. Jones. He said Miss Evans should 
go through administrative channels at the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare before going into court.] 

Wirin filed the suit on behalf of Mrs. Alda 
T. Reed of Los Angeles and all other per- 
sons similarly situated.” He did not further 
identify Mrs. Reed. 

He said the disclaimer question is uncon- 
stitutional because it requires the medicare 
applicant to give up his right to “freedom 
of speech and association” in return for hos- 
pital insurance coverage. 

The challenged question on the medicare 
application, according to the Social Security 
Administration, reads: 

“Are you now a member of any organiza- 
tion which is required to register under the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 as a Commu- 
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nist-action organization, a Communist-front 
organization or a Communist-infiltrated or- 
ganization?” 

Wirin said Judge Clarke’s order restrains 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
John Gardner from “in any manner enforc- 
ing the provision in the medicare act which 
bars asserted subversives from getting bene- 
fits under the act.” 

“It also temporarily enjoins the require- 
ment that any applicant for medicare answer 
the question, restrains use of the form which 
contains the question and restrains the en- 
forcing act of Congress,” Wirin added. 

The attorney said the injunction should 
not result in the need for the printing of 
new forms, however, because present forms 
can be used providing the disputed question 
is crossed out. 

Judge Clarke made the injunction effec- 
tive until a hearing on the matter is held 
Aug. 3. 

He stipulated that the case be heard by a 
three-judge court, including himself, another 
federal judge and a judge from the U.S. 
Court of Appeals. 

Wirin said he dropped a similar suit last 
April when the Social Security Administra- 
tion stated that Medicare applicants would 
not have to answer the question. 

Later, however, Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity Robert M. Ball said the oath would 
continue to appear on the application and 
that if the applicant refused to answer the 
question, the Department would conduct an 
investigation to obtain the information. 

Wirin said an estimated 17 million persons 
already covered are not required to submit 
to this scrutiny since it is not necessary for 
them to sign the form. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 17 of this year, I offered, together 
with my colleagues, Senators KENNEDY of 
New York, Morse, CLARK, HARTKE, Ty- 
DINGS, and Young of Ohio, a bill to repeal 
that section of the 1965 act which re- 
quires the disclaimer. At that time, I 
expressed the view that this provision 
was not intended by the original draft- 
ers of the medicare legislation and that 
such a requirement was burdensome, de- 
meaning, and unjust as applied to the 2 
million older Americans it affects. 

I had a very close and direct hand in 
the enactment of the medicare legisla- 
tion and I think I have a right to some 
testimony as to what it was intended to 
cover. 

Recently, upon the request of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ex- 
pressed their support of my bill, S. 2776, 
on the condition that it be broadened in 
certain respects to repeal preexisting 
sections of the Social Security Act deal- 
ing with nonmedical social security 
benefits. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Department’s letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
June 30, 1966. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. Lone, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your requests of January 18, 1966, 
reports on S. 2776 and S. 2777, bills to amend 
the Social Security Amendments of 1965 so 
as to eliminate the provision which denies 
hospital insurance benefits to certain individ- 
uals because of their membership in certain 
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subversive organizations and to eliminate 
other related provisions. 

The Social Security Amendments of 1965 
contain temporary provisions under which 
people who are already age 65, or will reach 
age 65 within the next few years, and who are 
not eligible for cash benefits under the con- 
tributory social security and railroad retire- 
ment programs can be paid hospital insurance 
benefits which are financed from the general 
fund of the Treasury. Under section 103(b) 
(1) of these amendments an aged person who 
would otherwise be eligible for hospital in- 
surance benefits under the temporary provi- 
sions cannot receive them if he is a member 
of an organization required to register under 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. Both S. 
2776 and S. 2777 would repeal section 103(b) 
(1). S. 2776 would also repeal the provision 
in the 1965 amendments (section 103(b) (2) ) 
under which noncontributory hospital insur- 
ance benefits provided for under the tem- 
porary provisions cannot be paid to a person 
who has been convicted of treason, espionage, 
or one of certain other specified offenses. 
S. 2777 would not repeal the latter provision 
but would repeal the provision in the Social 
Security Act (section 210(a)(17)) that ex- 
cludes from coverage under the social secu- 
rity program employment for organizations 
required to register under the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950. 

We believe that the provision denying non- 
contributory hospital insurance benefits to 
persons who are members of specified organi- 
zations (section 103(b)(1) of the Amend- 
ments) is undesirable in principle and should 
be repealed. We believe that it is not desir- 
able to have a provision of law under which 
a person’s membership in some specified or- 
ganization—however repugnant that orga- 
nization might be to Americans generally— 
will cause him to be denied the benefits of 
hospital insurance, perhaps with the result 
that he does not get hospital care when he 
needs it. 

Consistency would seem to require repeal 
also of section 210(a)(17) of the Social Se- 
curity Act excluding employment by these 
organizations from social security coverage, 
as proposed by S. 2777. This exclusion ap- 
plies to anyone who is employed by any or- 
ganization required to register under the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, regardless of 
the kind of work he does and whether or not 
he is a member or a supporter of the organi- 
zation. It does not apply to even the most 
active supporter of such an organization if 
he is not an employee of the organization. 
The effect of this provision is anomalous: 
m the one hand, members—including active 

uupporters—of a subversive organization are 
eligible for both cash benefits and hospital 
insurance benefits, provided they are not 
employees of the organization; on the other 
hand, employees of such an organization who 
are not members of the organization are not 
eligible for either cash benefits or hospital 
insurance benefits based on such employ- 
ment. If S. 2776 were to be enacted by the 
Congress, we would suggest that it be 
amended to provide also for the repeal of 
section 210(a) (17) of the Social Security Act. 

S. 2776 would repeal section 103 (b) (2) of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1965 
which prohibits payment of noncontributory 
hospital insurance benefits to persons who 
have been convicted of treason, espionage, 
and certain other specified offenses listed in 
section 202(u) of the Social Security Act. 
The existence of this prohibition in the law 
raises serious problems of policy. Individuals 
affected by it would normally receive the 
benefits of hospital insurance only after they 
had been released from serving whatever 
sentence was imposed upon them as a result 
of their conviction—at which time these aged 
persons in need of health care would presum- 
ably have served whatever debt society felt 
they owed, as indicated under the applicable 
legislation and the judgment of the court. 
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If this provision is repealed, consistency 
would seem to require the repeal also of the 
parallel provision of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965 (section 104(b)(2)), 
which prohibits a persons who has been 
convicted of one of the specified offenses 
from enrolling in the supplementary medical 
insurance plan, and of section 202(u) of the 
Social Security Act, under which a person 
convicted of one of the specified offenses 
may be rendered ineligible for social security 
cash benefits, and hospital insurance bene- 
fits based on eligibility for cash benefits, if 
the court, as an additional penalty, orders 
his wages or self-employment earnings de- 
leted for benefit purposes. 

For the reasons indicated, we recommend 
that either S. 2776, or S. 2777, amended as 
suggested above, be enacted by the Congress. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report from the stand- 
point of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and Senators Kennepy of New 
York, CLARK, and Loud of Ohio, I send 
to the desk today a new bill, similar to 
S. 2776, which incorporates the amend- 
ments suggested by the Department, and 
ask that it remain on the desk for 1 
week, so that other interested Senators 
can join in cosponsorship. I also ask, in 
light of the Department’s favorable re- 
port, that the Finance Committee sched- 
ule early action on the measure. 

Mr. President, we are placing the 
United States in a demeaning position 
by requiring this kind of loyalty oath 
from older citizens. We do not ask the 
the same thing of recipients of all kinds 
of other domestic aid payments to farm- 
ers, the merchant marine, and other seg- 
ments of our population. It is some- 
thing that is really burdensome and im- 
proper for the United States to do and 
I hope very much that it will soon be un- 
done. Especially am I buttressed by the 
favorable report of the Government de- 
partment concerned. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from New 
York. 

The bill (S. 3678) to amend the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1965 so as 
to eliminate therefrom certain provi- 
sions which deny hospital insurance ben- 
efits to certain individuals otherwise eli- 
gible therefor because of their member- 
ship in certain subversive organizations 
or their prior conviction of crimes in- 
volving subversive activities, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Javits 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION OF 
DEPUTY U.S. MARSHALS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on June 
15, I introduced S. 3507, which would 
place all deputy U.S. marshals under the 
competitive civil service system. The 
measure also called for the upgrading 
of the deputies to a civil service pay clas- 
sification which is commensurate with 
the job and duties these men discharge. 
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Since the time of introduction of that 
measure the Civil Service Commission 
has placed these deputies in the civil 
service register, thus making a part of 
the measure unnecessary. However, an 
equally important part of the deputies’ 
problem remains yet unsolved—their pay 
scale, which has always lagged far be- 
hind those of other similar law enforce- 
ment agencies, on both a local and Fed- 
eral level. My new bill deals with this 
problem. 

Today, Mr. President, I introduce a 
revised measure similar to S. 3507, call- 
ing for a more comprehensive solution to 
the problems facing the deputy marshals, 
My initial remarks concerning the deputy 
marshals can be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 15 on page 13156. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3679) relating to the ap- 
pointment and promotion of deputy U.S. 
marshals, introduced by Mr. HARTKE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENT NO. 638 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. PEARSON] be added as cosponsor 
to my amendment No. 638 to S. 3164. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILLS 


Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3666) to permit 
the city of Kansas City, Kans., to count 
expenditures made for recently con- 
structed board of education’s library 
building and board of public utilities 
building as local noncash grants-in-aid 
toward the Kansas City, Kans., urban 
renewal project. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 3667) to permit 
the city of Wichita, Kans., to count ex- 
penditures made for its current civic 
cultural center as local noncash grants- 
in-aid toward the Wichita urban re- 
newal project. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REPEAL OF SECTION 7043 OF 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1388, H.R. 7327. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7327) to repeal section 7043 of title 10, 
United States Code. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? À 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That section 7043(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by deleting the fol- 
lowing, “prescribes, but not more than 
$13,500 a year.” and substituting in lieu 
thereof the following: “prescribes, but not 
more than the rate of compensation pro- 
vided for grade 18 of the general schedule of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend a limitation on the 
salary of the Academic Dean of the 
Naval Postgraduate School.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1423), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 

The amendments are intended to provide 
specifically that the Secretary of the Navy 
may not prescribe a salary for the academic 
dean that is higher than the compensation 
for a civilian employee of the United States 
in the grade of GS-18. 


PURPOSE 


This bill would repeal a ceiling of $13,500 
a year on the salary of the academic dean of 
the Naval Postgraduate School at Monterey, 
Calif., and permit the salary of this dean to 
be established by the Secretary of the Navy 
but at a rate not higher than that received 
by a civilian employee of the United States 
in the grade of GS-18. 


EXPLANATION 


Section 7043 of title 10, United States Code, 
provides for the civilian position of academic 
dean to the Naval Postgraduate School lo- 
cated at Monterey, Calif. This section au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Navy to pre- 
scribe the compensation of the academic 
dean but it also establishes a maximum com- 
pensation of $13,500 a year. 

The prescribed salary ceiling is too low to 
attract a competent dean in the competitive 
market of today in which academic salaries 
have been substantially increased over for- 
mer levels. Because of the difficulty in em- 
ploying a faculty leader in the position of 
academic dean as a result of this salary um- 
itation, the Naval Postgraduate School has 
had to assign the duties of the academic 
dean to one of the professors as a collateral 
responsibility. 

Section 7044 of title 10, United Staes Code, 
authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to em- 
ploy civilian professors at the Naval Post- 
graduate School but this section does not 
limit the compensation of the professors. 
The upper limits of their salaries is estab- 
lished by the Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1964, which provides that the head of any 
executive department who is authorized to 
prescribe salaries shall not fix compensation 
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in excess of that received by a person in grade 
18 of the general schedule of the Classifi- 
cation Act. To avoid a possible construction 
that a later enactment might supersede this 
limitation, the committee has expressly pro- 
vided in the terms of this bill that the salary 
of the academic dean may not exceed that of 
a person in grade 18 of the general schedule. 

Under the condition that now obtains at 
the Postgraduate School, professors on the 
faculty receive compensations higher than 
that authorized for the academic dean. Ci- 
vilian faculty members are paid salaries that 
range between $6,000 for instructors to 
about $18,000 for professors for a 10-month 
academic year, with proportionate increases 
for service longer than 10 months in any one 
year. To end this anomaly and to attempt 
to maintain the academic standards of the 
postgraduate school, the committee consid- 
ers that an increase in the salary that may be 
paid the academic dean is justified. 

cost 

The additional cost that would result from 
the enactment of this bill is the difference 
between $13,500 a year and the amount that 
may be prescribed as the salary of the aca- 
demic dean. Since the salary prescribed 
cannot exceed $25,890 a year, the additional 
cost cannot be more than $12,390. 

The committee was informed, however, 
that the salary to be prescribed for the aca- 
demic dean is likely to be about $24,000. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL CALLS 
FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON 
BASEBALL’S MONOPOLY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
friendliness and understanding of busi- 
ness and how it operates are certainly 
characteristics of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

This outstanding spokesman of busi- 
ness interests has often been critical of 
what they regard as overzealous appli- 
cation of the antitrust laws. 

But, Mr. President, even the Wall 
Street Journal recognizes the obsolete 
ridiculousness of the 1922 Supreme Court 
ruling that baseball is not a business, not 
a matter of interstate commerce subject 
to our antitrust laws. 

The Wall Street Journal today points 
out that the decision last week of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, finding base- 
ball a monopoly, that had done serious 
economic damage to the economy of Mil- 
waukee in the exodus of the Milwaukee 
Braves, but also found Wisconsin anti- 
trust law helpless to deal with the abuse, 
emphasizes—in the words of the Wall 
Street Journal, “the illogic of the sport’s 
claim to antitrust immunity.” 

The editorial goes on to say: 

The league obviously takes the attitude 
that its special monopolistic position in no 
way obligates it to even consider anything 
like economic damage and social loss to a 
vacated city while it pursues its own profit 
and convenience. 

Far from cooperating with local business- 
men anxious to assume the risk of main- 
taining a franchise in an abandoned town, 
the owners in effect decreed that the city will 
not have a team. Even a legally sanctioned 
monopoly such as a patent licensee cannot 
operate so arbitrarily. 


The editorial goes on to call for legis- 
lation by Congress to “preserve enough 
competition to prevent abuse, not grant 
a blanket exemption subject to arrogant 
use.” 
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Mr. President, I earnestly hope that 
Congress, through amending the Hart 
sports bill, which has passed the Senate 
and is pending in the House, can take this 
kind of action. 

I also hope and frankly expect the 
State of Wisconsin to have an excellent 
chance in the U.S. Supreme Court to con- 
vince those eminent jurists that baseball 
in 1966, with a very large share of its 
revenues coming from all 50 States in 
television sales, is not the same as base- 
ball in 1922. Such a decision would end 
this arrogant, ruthless monopoly and 
give Congress a clear mandate to act 
promptly. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from today’s Wall Street Journal, 
entitled “Baseball’s Illogic,” be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BASEBALL'S ILLOGIC 


If we were baseball magnates, our glee 
would be restrained indeed over the National 
League’s latest legal victory. For the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court’s ruling that Milwau- 
kee cannot use state law to stop the Braves 
from moving to Atlanta nicely emphasizes 
the illogic of the sport’s claim to antitrust 
immunity. 

In 1922 the Supreme Court supplied the 
bedrock of that immunity by imagining that 
big-league baseball is not interstate com- 
merce. Now the Wisconsin court says that 
state antitrust regulation does not apply pre- 
cisely because baseball is interstate com- 
merce. 

Whether the team owners can have it both 
ways may be resolved by further litigation; 
Milwaukee can both appeal the most recent 
ruling and press a yet untried companion 
suit in Federal court. There seems little 
doubt, though, that reason exists to check 
abuse of baseball's privileges. 

Without denying that Atlanta rates a big- 
league franchise, we do find something sus- 
pect in the Braves’ transfer. The league 
obviously takes the attitude that its special 
monopolistic position in no way obligates it 
to even consider anything like economic 
damage and social loss to a vacated city while 
it pursues its own profit and convenience. 

Far from cooperating with local business- 
men anxious to assume the risk of main- 
taining a franchise in an abandoned town, 
the owners in effect decreed that the city 
will not have a team. Even a legally sanc- 
tioned monopoly such as a patent licensee 
cannot operate so arbitrarily. 

More disturbing is the sport’s player draft, 
which, with no thought of consent from the 
individual concerned, assigns a single team 
rights to a potential player. The competition 
for players that used to exist showed that 
some young men possess talent worth 
princely sums to profit-minded owners. Yet 
the draft means that a recruit must take 
whatever the team offers; or wait till the next 
draft and hope for more generosity from the 
next team to get exclusive rights to him. 

Professional football, sad to say, is rapidly 
moving toward similar inequity. 

Now, probably professional sports do re- 
quire special status under antitrust law, in- 
cluding some form of franchise restriction 
and player draft. The process of litigation 
seems ill-equipped to define such a status. 
Despite Congress’ past heritance, the best 
answer would be sensible legislation. 

In any case, it should be evident by now 
that any antitrust privileges for professional 
sports must somehow preserve enough com- 
petition to prevent abuse, not grant a blanket 
exemption subject to arrogant use. 
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THE FEDERAL ROLE IN URBAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, a tide 
of change is sweeping across this Na- 
tion—and the full effects of that tide are 
now being felt in America’s cities. For 
better or for worse, we are now an urban 
Nation. And for better or for worse, our 
Nation’s future will be decided in our 
cities. 

Today, 70 percent of all Americans now 
live in urban areas, and the number 
grows each year. By 1980, over 55 mil- 
lion more people will be living in urban 
areas than were living there in 1960. Yet 
our cities are already decaying faster 
than they can be rebuilt. 

The pattern of the past affords scant 
hope for the future. Industry and the 
middle class have left the central cities. 
Downtown stores are losing business. 
Traffic jams strangle city streets. And in 
the growing urban slums, waves of dis- 
content erupt into violence. 

Cities came into being because they 
served the needs of man. They provided 
employment—centers of trade and com- 
munications—places of culture. And 
they became magnets, drawing millions 
from rural America to urban areas, seek- 
ing the better life. While our total pop- 
ulation has spiraled, farm population in 
the Nation has drastically dropped— 
from 23 million in 1950 to 13 million in 
1964. As one observer put it: 

The American nation was born in the 
country and has moved to the city. 


But now the city’s streets are no longer 
paved with even the illusion of gold. 
They are far more likely to be covered 
with potholes and jammed from curb to 
curb with a mass of stalled traffic. And 
at the edge of the streets live great 
masses of the poor, huddled together in 
squalor—secthing with the dissatisfac- 
tion that comes from hopelessness and 
the expectation unfulfilled. 

We live in & time of booming prosper- 
ity—and it would be nice to assume that 
everyone shares our affluence. But the 
fact is that there are millions who do 
not, and who are very much aware that 
they are locked in the city slum looking 
out—awash in an eddy far removed from 
the mainstream of prosperity. They live 
in a culture born of poverty, constantly 
faced with the threat of repeating the 
same dismal cycle—generation after 
generation. 

Some of the grave consequences of 
this situation are apparent in the bit- 
terness of riots, looting, and arson. 

And ironically, this crisis comes upon 
us after years of constantly increasing 
Federal investment in urban America. 
Our efforts to determine just exactly 
how much we are spending in urban 
America proved unsuccessful. Such in- 
formation cannot be found in the annual 
Budget of the United States, nor in 
periodic census reports on State and 
local government financing. In 1962, 
Robert Weaver, then Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
stated that the impact of the various 
Federal programs that directly or in- 
directly affected metropolitan develop- 
ment was in the nature of $20 billion 
annually. 
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Today, that Federal effort is obviously 
even higher — but today, despite $2.3 bil- 
lion in Federal hospital construction aid 
since 1947, there is still no hospital in 
Watts. Today 4 million urban families 
still live in substandard housing. Today 
sprinklers were added to fire hydrants in 
the steaming streets of one city only after 
riots and violence. And today 14,000 
infants and adults suffer death, injury, 
and infection each year due to rat bites. 

We have slashed highways through 
cities—built massive public housing proj- 
ects—condemned great areas of run- 
down structures—or created bright new 
office buildings and apartments for the 
wealthy—all without thoughtfully relat- 
ing our efforts to the needs of the peo- 
ple. We have been concrete-conscious— 
not people-conscious. 

We have set a national policy of full 
employment. We have set a national 
policy of a decent home for every Ameri- 
can. We have undertaken the eradica- 
tion of poverty—the development of 
rural areas—the development of ade- 
quate transportation. We have all these 
policies, but the basic fact is this—we 
have yet to enunciate and carry out a 
clear-cut national policy of urban de- 
velopment. We have not come to grips 
with the problems of our cities. 

Taken together, these problems de- 
prive Americans of genuine freedom in 
everyday urban living. They restrict 
freedom of choice in residence, in en- 
vironment, in use of time, in equal op- 
portunities for the urban newcomer. 
They impose high costs. They prevent 
the achievement of the goals of our Na- 
tion. 

The violent events of recent weeks in 
American cities clearly show that we do 
not have the answers. No individual has 
the answers. In many cases, we have not 
even asked the right questions. 

It is high time we examined the issues. 
Grasping the nettle is never a comfort- 
able experience, but grasp it we must. 
Until we understand the nature and 
causes of the problems that plague our 
cities, we cannot come up with construc- 
tive solutions. The very foundations of 
our institutions are threatened—and the 
time to act is now. 

We must begin to answer the ques- 
tions: Is our response to the present 
challenge adequate? Are the techniques 
of our aid programs obsolete and 
limited—designed to meet the needs and 
conditions of national life of a genera- 
tion ago? Are the proper management 
skills being used? Is the effectiveness of 
the programs that exist impaired by divi- 
sion of authority among many agencies 
and levels of government? And, do the 
goals of major Federal programs con- 
flict? Are they unreconciled in their ap- 
plication to the individual metropolitan 
area, some working to the revitalization 
of the central city, some accelerating 
suburban growth, some encouraging new 
urban clusters—all making difficult the 
development of a clear national strategy 
for city building? 

In an effort to ask the right ques- 
tions—and begin to find answers to help 
organize our Federal efforts efficiently, 
constructively and effectively—the Sub- 
committee on Executive Reorganization 
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will begin hearings on August 16, 1966, 
on the Federal role in urban affairs. 
Our first witness will be Secretary Robert 
C, Weaver of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. Attorney 
General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, Office 
of Economic Opportunity Director Sar- 
gent Shriver, Secretary of Labor W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare John W. Gardner, and 
Secretary of Commerce John T. Connor 
have also been invited to testify. 

The subcommittee plans in later ses- 
sions to examine the Federal role from 
the point of view of others, including 
mayors of cities and individuals who can 
be helpful in our understanding of the 
problems and possible solutions in fields 
closely affecting our cities and their peo- 
ple. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I was not on the floor, because 
I was in the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare considering airline strike 
legislation, when the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Rrisicorr] made a state- 
ment on the Federal role in urban af- 
fairs. I am a member of the subcom- 
mittee headed by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], and will observe 
what is done with the greatest of inter- 
est. 

I hope we shall have from the admin- 
istration more than generalities about 
eliminating ghetto conditions, but rather 
that we will have solid action in which 
the administration and Congress can join 
in order to bring about improved inter- 
governmental cooperation including a 
better system for financing the improve- 
ments of our cities. 


MONTHLY REPORT ON FEDERAL 
PERSONNEL FOR JUNE 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, today the Joint Committee on 
the Reduction of Nonessential Expendi- 
tures issued its monthly report on Fed- 
eral personnel for June 1966, along with 
a summary of the year’s employment 
record. f 

In the month of June, 73,088 addi- 
tional civilian personel were added to the 
public payroll. Figuring the Govern- 
ment on a 40-hour workweek this is the 
equivalent of 3,600 extra employees added 
to the public payroll for every working 
day in the month of June. Or comput- 
ing further, it is the equivalent of 450 per 
hour or better than 1 every 10 seconds. 

The June total of 2,738,248 exceeds the 
Korean war peak—2,601,000 in July 
1952—and is the highest public payroll 
since June 1946. 

During the past fiscal year—July 1965 
through June 1966—the administration 
has added 195,658 additional employees, 
with 187,506 of these having been added 
since December 1, 1965, the day when 
President Johnson promised the Ameri- 
can people he would cut civilian employ- 
ment for the remainder of the fiscal year 
1966 by at least 25,000. 

This is another example of the John- 
son administration giving lipservice to 
economy while at the same time continu- 
ing and expanding its spendthrift 
policies. 

These additional 187,000 employees 
added since December 1965 will cost the 
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American taxpayers over $1 billion per 

year in salaries, and I need refer only to 

the President’s speech of last December 
as evidence that these additional em- 
ployees were not necessary. 

The President has been expressing con- 
cern over our deficit and the resulting 
inflation; it is time that he stops talking 
and gives us some action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
monthly report on Federal personnel for 
June 1966. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Hon. GEORGE H. MAHON, DEM- 
OCRAT, OF TEXAS, CHAIRMAN, JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES, IN RE MONTHLY RE- 
PORT ON FEDERAL PERSONNEL AND PAY FOR 
June 1966, WITH YEAREND SUMMARY 
Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 

ment reported civilian employment in the 

month of June totaling 2,738,248. This was 

a net increase of 73,088 as compared with 

employment reported in the preceding month 

of May. 

Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, by months in fiscal year 1966, which 
began July 1, 1965, follows: 


Month 


Employment} Increase | Decrease 


88888888 


DDD 


BBE 
888883888288 


Total federal employment in civilian agen- 
cles for the month of June was 1,600,057, 
an increase of 45,859 as compared with the 
May total of 1,554,198. Total civilian em- 
ployment in the military agencies in June 
was 1,138,191, an increase of 27,229 as com- 
pared with 1,110,962 in May. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger in- 
creases were Post Office Department with 
13,376, Agriculture Department with 9,916, 
and Interior Department with 5,978. The 
largest decrease was reported by Treasury 
Department with 2,494. 

In the Department of Defense the larger 
increases in civilian employment were re- 

by the Army with 12,027, and the 
Navy with 9,450. 

Total employment inside the United States 
in June was 2,571,827, an increase of 78,659 
as compared with May. Total employment 
outside the U.S. in June was 166,421, a de- 
crease of 5,571 as compared with May. In- 
dustrial employment by federal agencies in 
June was 592,004, an increase of 17,450 as 
compared to May. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 


The June increase 


The 73,088 increase in June includes gen- 
eral agency expansion in employment, Viet- 
nam war emergency employees in the Defense 
Department, seasonal personnel traditionally 
taken on during summer months by such 
agencies as Interior and Agriculture Depart- 
ments, and a preliminary estimate of 35,000 
extra people employed temporarily through- 
out federal agencies under the President’s 
83 Youth Opportunity Back-to-School 

ve. 
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FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,738,248 civilian employees 
certified to the Committee by federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S, Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 128,549 
foreign nationals working for U.S. agencies 
overseas during June who were not counted 
in the usual personnel reports. The number 
in May was 128,561. 


SUMMARY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1966, ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1966 


For many years the Committee, in its 
statement accompanying the monthly per- 
sonnel report for June—the last month of 
the fiscal year—has summarized the changes 
in federal civilian employment during the 
year ending. Following this practice, 
changes during fiscal year 1966 are sum- 
marized below: 

There was a net increase of 230,129 in 
civilian employment by executive branch 
agencies of the Federal Government during 
fiscal year 1966 which ended June 30, 1966. 
The total at the end of the year was 2,738,248 
as compared with 2,508,119 in June 1965. 

Inside and outside the United States 

There was an increase of 218,023 in em- 
ployment within the United States by fed- 
eral executive agencies, and an increase of 
12,106 in employment outside the United 
States. Employment inside the United 
States as of June 30, 1966, totaled 2,571,827 
as compared with 2,353,804 a year ago. Em- 
ployment outside the United States as of 
June 30, 1966 totaled 166,421 as compared 
with 154,315 a year ago. 

Civilian and military agencies 

There was a net increase during the year 
of 125,734 in employment by civilian agen- 
cles of the government, and an increase of 
104,395 in civillan employment by military 
agencies. Employment by civilian agencies 
at the year-end totaled 1,600,057 as com- 
pared with 1,474,323 a year ago. Civilian 
employment by military agencies totaled 
1,138,191 as compared with 1,033,796 in 
June 1965. 

Fiscal year 1966 increase 

The major increases for the fiscal year— 
besides 104,395 for the Department of De- 
fense—were reported by Post Office Depart- 
ment with 79,911, Department of HEW with 
12,696, Agriculture Department with 5,558, 
Interior Department with 4,247, Veterans 
Administration with 3,169, Treasury Depart- 
ment with 2,600, State Department with 
1,962, General Services Administration with 
1,648, Office of Economic Opportunity with 
1,645, National Aeronautics and Space with 
1,645, Selective Service with 1,459, and Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority with 1,146. 
CHANGES IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT AS OF THE 

END OF FISCAL YEARS 1954—66 

Federal civilian employment changes, fis- 
cal years 1954-1966, in the executive agencies 
of the Federal Government—showing de- 
fense agencies, civilian agencies, and total— 
follow: 


Fiscal nd | Department |Civilian agen- 


(as of June 30) | of Defense Total 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. The 
report to which the Senator refers, which 
was issued by the Joint Committee on 
the Reduction of Nonessential Expendi- 
tures, shows that for the month of June 
1966, as compared with July 1965, there 
has been an increase in Federal employ- 
ment of roughly 196,000 persons. The 
increase for the month of June 1966, was 
73,088, which represents nearly a 3-per- 
cent increase in the Federal employment 
figures over the preceding month of May. 

I subscribe to the view that this is a 
matter with which the President should 
concern himself in fairness to both the 
American taxpayers and the many splen- 
did Federal employees who will be dis- 
advantaged if the Federal employment 
figures continue to soar and increase at 
the rate they have during the month of 
June. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD] for his comments. 

It should be pointed out that this re- 
report was first initiated by the distin- 
guished former senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harry Byrd], the father of the 
gentleman who has just spoken. During 
the years it has served as a useful ba- 
rometer of Federal employment. 

I am hopeful that this month's report 
will alert the American people to the 
reckless manner in which the adminis- 
tration is unnecessarily expanding its 
public payroll. 


UPSIDE DOWN 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
very definitely if there is to be peace in 
Vietnam by negotiation, President John- 
son should announce our intention to 
ee three important steps toward that 
goal. 

He should proclaim a pause, or cessa- 
tion of U.S. bombing of North Vietnam 
for a period of 15 to 30 days, certainly 
sufficient time to impress on the rulers 
of Hanoi that our intent is to achieve an 
armistice and ceasefire in Vietnam and 
directly following that with the with- 
drawal of our Armed Forces to the coastal 
areas in South Vietnam and in due time 
to the United States. In addition, we 
should propose a scaling down of offen- 
Sive military activities in South Vietnam 
for a period of 15 to 30 days leading to a 
ceasefire on both sides provided, of 
course, that the Vietcong scale down and 
end offensive and terrorist attacks on our 
Armed Forces during such period and in 
all areas of South Vietnam, withhold 
hostile action. Then, above everything 
else, we should proclaim that we Ameri- 
cans are definitely willing to discuss a 
ceasefire and an armistice with delegates 
representing the National Liberation 
Front or Vietcong. In other words, 
despite the yapping of Prime Minister Ky 
and his flamboyant statements as if he 
were directing the policies of our Govern- 
ment in southeast Asia, we must pro- 
claim a willingness to negotiate with 
delegates representing those who are do- 
ing the actual fighting in South Vietnam. 
This would mean representatives of the 
Vietcong as delegates independent of 
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Saigon and Hanol. In addition there 
would be independent delegates repre- 
senting the Hanoi government and an 
equal number of independent delegates 
representing the Saigon government to- 
gether with an equal number of our own 
representatives. 

Then, of course, our leaders from the 
President on down would do well to muz- 
zle the militarist talk of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and our generals. They do too 
much talking on political and foreign 
policy matters. Silence on political sub- 
jects is in order for them. Officials at the 
Pentagon, including all of our generals, 
would do well to bear in mind at all times 
that the Founding Fathers, in writing our 
Constitution, provided that civilian au- 
thority must always be supreme over 
military authority. 

Mr. President, in trying to bring about 
an armistice and peace and end our in- 
volvement in this miserable civil war in 
the jungles of Vietnam which is really of 
no strategic or economic importance to 
the defense of the United States, we 
would also do well to encourage U Thant, 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
to continue leadership in his usual im- 
partial manner to try to bring about 
peace. 

Unless this is accomplished the future 
probably holds forth for us involvement 
with our Armed Forces in Vietnam for 5, 
10, or 20 years. This is the prospect be- 
fore us. Another possibility, if not prob- 
ability, due to our complete air superior- 
ity and continuing heavy bombing from 
the air including the destruction and 
killings by napalm bombing, coupled with 
our tremendous firepower and the pres- 
ence of nearly 400,000 of the finest sol- 
diers the world has ever seen—the cream 
of the crop of fine American boys—is that 
the Vietcong will suddenly go under- 
ground and return as peasants to their 
farms or go to Saigon and our bases in 
South Vietnam seeking jobs and piasters 
from the U.S. forces and civilian agen- 
cies including the CIA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 


of Virginia in the chair). The time of 
the Senator has expired. 
Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 


I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. With 400,000 
or more GI’s involved and months going 
by without any fighting, of course, the 
natural reaction in our country would 
be to bring the boys home. Then, who 
knows what will occur over there 5 or 10 
years hence? In the Progressive mag- 
azine of August 1966, two thoughtful and 
concise statements were published on our 
involvement in the civil war in Vietnam 
bracketed on page 4 of that great pub- 
lication. I refer to the items captioned 
“Upside Down,” by James Reston, asso- 
ciate editor of the New York Times, and 
“Sledgehammers and Hornets,” by Eric 
Sevareid, highly respected commentator 
of CBS, I commend these articles to my 
colleagues, and ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Recor at this 
point as part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From Progressive magazine, August 1966] 
Upsipe Down 


With the bombing of targets on the out- 
skirts of Hanoi and Haiphong, it [the John- 
son Administration] has now done almost 
everything it said or indicated it would not 
do except bomb China, and the end of this 
melancholy chapter in American history is 
not yet. 

The Johnson Administration said it was 
not seeking a military solution to the war, 
and it is now obviously seeking precisely 
that. It said it was there merely to help a 
legitimate government defend itself, and it 
has ended up by replacing a military clique 
that is not a government, not legitimate, and 
is not really defending itself. 

JAMES RESTON. 

Tue New York Times, July 1, 1966. 


SLEDGEHAMMERS AND HORNETS 


We are not really conquering territory in 
Vietnam. Our official statement is that at 
the end of last year eight and a half per cent 
of the total land area was considered secure; 
at the end of February nine and a half per 
cent; all the rest is in enemy hands or dis- 
puted and unsafe, or empty. About eight 
million people, a bit over half the population, 
are in secure allied controlled areas. 

We are using giant sledgehammers to kill 
hornets. The Vietcong’s National Liberation 
Front in the South has an annual budget 
estimated at about ten million dollars. Our 
annual costs in this war run to about fifteen 
billion. The enemy needs an estimated 
eighty-seven tons of supplies each day; the 
American establishment alone needs about 
twenty thousand tons a day. 

In terms of last year’s total expenditure 
for the war, each enemy soldier killed last 
year cost us well over a million dollars, 

Eric SEVAREID. 
CBS, June 11, 1966. 


THE STRIKE AGAINST 
THE AIRLINES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the bill 
now pending before the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, intending to 
deal with the airline strike, has not yet 
come to the floor of the Senate. 

Reading reports from the newspapers, 
I observed that the two proposals being 
considered do not contain any provision 
to insure an end to the dispute. 

The bill which has been discussed pri- 
marily contemplates giving the President 
power to declare three successive 60-day 
periods, allowing the disputants to ne- 
gotiate. However, at the end of 180 
days, if the dispute is not settled, 
the matter comes back to Congress. 

It is in this latter point that I believe 
the bill is weak. 

Mr. President, when the bill reaches 
the Senate, I contemplate offering an 
amendment which will, at the end of 
the unsuccessful negotiating period, give 
power to the President to appoint an ar- 
bitration board vested with full powers 
to investigate and hear witnesses, and 
render a judgment on what the settle- 
ment should be. 

I repeat, under the proposal which has 
been discussed there is no terminal point. 
In effect, the proposal provides for ne- 
gotiation for 180 days, and if a settlement 
is not reached, the matter comes back to 
Congress. 
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My amendment would direct the Presi- 
dent at the end of the unsuccessful ne- 
gotiations, to appoint an arbitration 
board vested with full powers to render a 
final judgment, the judgment not to be 
appealable except that an appeal would 
lie in ascertaining whether the proce- 
one outlined by Congress had been fol- 

owed. 


BUSINESS ECONOMISTS SAY THAT 
TAX HIKE COULD BRING ON RE- 
CESSION 


Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President— 

In the second half of 1966, the American 
economy is more likely to suffer from some 
insufficiency of demand than from an excess. 


These are the words with which 
Oscar Gass opens a statement on 
the economy published recently by 
Ralph E. Samuel & Co., a New York 
brokerage firm. They could not be more 
to the point. 

In his carefully reasoned discussion of 
the present state of the American econ- 
omy, Mr. Gass argues persuasively that 
our economy can continue to expand at 
the healthy rate it has experienced since 
1961. 

But it will not continue its expan- 
sion—an expansion that has meant a 
significantly higher standard of living 
for the average American—if a misdi- 
rected public policy results in further 
economic restraints, particularly in the 
form of tax increases. 

He notes the economic slowdown of 
the second quarter of this year and 
comments: 

The slowing down of April through June 
is not of decisive importance. What is im- 
portant is that public policy shall not be 
misdirected toward endeavoring to make 
this slowing down continue or gather mo- 
mentum. 


By the end of this year, Mr. Gass pre- 
dicts, the distinctive fiscal question will 
be “how best to share—between more 
public expenditures and further tax de- 
creases—a potential year’s accrual from 
growth of over $10 billion of additional 
Federal revenues.” 

This growth will occur if we will allow 
the economy enough freedom. One pol- 
icy we must reexamine very soon is the 
rather stringent monetary restraints in 
effect right now, as I have advocated in 
recent statements. 

Mr. Gass presents evidence to back up 
his argument that the economy can con- 
tinue to grow at a relatively rapid rate. 
With an annual growth of about 2 per- 
cent in our labor force, and an increase 
in productivity equal to the average over 
the past several years, a 542 percent an- 
nual growth of the economy is possible. 

He goes on to discuss the economic ef- 
fects of business investment, military 
spending, consumer demand, wholesale 
and consumer price trends, export and 
import levels and Government policy, in- 
cluding the wage-price guidelines. 

His succinct analysis puts another well 
known economist on record as favoring 
policies that will allow the economy to 
expand as rapidly as possible without 
bringing on a general inflation, which, he 
says, has not occurred in the past year. 
The price experience of the United States 
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in 1965-66 reflects particular scarcities— 
not a general excess of demand, he says. 

In numerous statements, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have tried to make many of the 
same points Mr. Gass makes so well. I 
fully share his basic belief that our econ- 
omy can continue to grow, without infla- 
tion. 

We must make certain we do not cause 
our second quarter slowdown to deepen. 
The stakes are too large to allow this 
sort of mistake. 

Mr. President, I hope my colleagues 
will take the time to read Mr. Gass’ care- 
ful discussion of the forces at work in 
our economy. It is undoubtedly one of 
the best statements on this subject I 
have read anywhere. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
so that they may do so. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ECONOMY AT MIDYEAR 
(By Oscar Gass) 

In the second half of 1966, the American 
economy is more likely to suffer from some 
insufficiency of demand than from an excess. 

At the beginning of July, the United States 
continues to advance in the longest economic 
expansion of its industrial history, excepting 
only the expansion which included World 
War II. Gross National Product has at- 
tained the range of $730 billion—about $9,500 
for each person employed. A deliberate, 
capable national Political Economy over this 
growth. 

Yet even now, apart from seasonal influ- 
ences, the United States is more than one 
million jobs away from what would be called 
full employment in any other advanced 
country. In April through June, the ad- 
vance of the economy has been slowed dis- 
tinctly. Unemployment among young peo- 
ple, not yet securely established in work, has 
consequently increased sharply. Fortu- 
nately, in the first half of 1966, the White 
House rejected pressures to restrain the 

of economic activity still further, 
through a general tax increase. 

The slowing-down of April through June 
is not of decisive importance. What is im- 
portant is that public policy shall not be 
misdirected toward endeavoring to make this 
slowing-down continue or gather mo- 
mentum. 

Also in November and December 1966, dur- 
ing the planning for the next fiscal year, it is 
unlikely that measure to restrain the econ- 
omy will constitute the correct focus of pub- 
lic policy. On the contrary, it is probable 
that attention will be due rather to how to 
stimulate the economy and prolong its ad- 
vance. The distinctive fiscal] question would 
then be how best to share—between more 
public expenditures and further tax de- 
creases—a potential year’s accrual from 
growth of over $10 billion of additional fed- 
eral revenues. 

GROWTH POTENTIAL 

It is a great error, though one widely en- 
tertained, that the United States has now 
come within sight of the unavoidable end of 
a unique economic expansion—an expansion 
supposedly fed to unrepeatable size on the 
resources (of labor and plant capacity) made 
idle by the 1960-61 recession. On the con- 
ay the balance of evidence suggests that 

real Gross National Product can continue to 
rise, at least through 1970, at a rate not 
greatly different from the average of 514% 
per annum sustained from the beginning of 
1961 to mid-1966. 

The labor force needed to support an an- 
nual real expansion of 5½ in Gross Na- 
tional Product will be available in 1966-70. 
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Since the beginning of 1961, U.S. employ- 
ment (civil and military) has increased at an 
annual average rate of about 2%. But, in 
the next four years, it will also be possible 
to increase total employment by about 2% 
annually. Indeed, due to the high birth 
level of the years immediately after World 
War II, the flood of new entrants into the 
labor force may permit a rise in employment 
of 2% per year without reducing the 3.9% 
unemployment rate of the first half of 1966. 

For the yearly difference between 2% more 
workers and something like 544% more total 
output, it will be reasonable to look to the 
experienced growth of man-hour productiv- 
ity. In the whole postwar period, 1947-65, 
the average yearly productivity increase in 
the whole private economy was about 3.3%. 
But in 1960-65 the annual gain averaged 
3.6%. And in manufacturing alone, during 
1960-65, the annual gain averaged about 4%. 

We must not exclude from consideration 
the possibility that—given present high in- 
vestment levels—the productivity gain per 
worker, during 1966-70, may even prove in 
excess of 344% per year. Then the potential 
increase in annual output will be corre- 
spondingly above 5½ %. 


GROWTH POLICY 


In both the Kennedy and Johnson admin- 
istrations, the White House has consistently 
leaned to the side of underestimating the 
growth potential of the economy. 

Until 1965, the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers operated with a 344% per 
year rise in potential. Then, growing bold, 
these White House counselors adjusted their 
estimate of the annual gain in potential up- 
ward—to 334. A year later (on May 10, 
1966), a member of the Council, Mr. Arthur 
M. Okun, took another quarter-step. “The 
potential growth of this economy is about 4 
percent a year”, he said, “that is the growth 
of output we can maintain. 

The Chairman of President Johnson's 
Council, Mr. Gardner Ackley, has specifically 
espoused the view that the 1961-65 growth 
rate is unsustainable. “The growth of real 
output”, he has said, “cannot forever be as 
fast as we have had during the past several 
years . . . At some point, the economy will 
really be operating at the ceiling set by labor- 
force growth and the advance of pro- 
ductivity.” 

Quite. But, so much larger are the present 
maturing age groups than those of 1961-65, 
so substantial also is the pool of workers still 
unemployed or on short-time, that the an- 
nual percentage growth in employment need 
not be less in 1966-70 than it was in 1961-65. 
Moreover, productivity is being enhanced by 
the high current rate of business investment 
and by the better education of the young 
people now joining the labor force. For them 
distinctly, a reduction of economic growth 
to 33% or 4% per annum would mean a 
sustained increase in unemployment. 

Both the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- 
trations have been intrigued by St, Paul's 
image of the uncertain trumpet. “If the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle?” But, in mat- 
ters relating to the growth potential of the 
US. economy, the uncertain trumpet has 
sounded from the White House. 


INVESTMENT BOOM? 


Continuing expansion of business invest- 
ment in plant and equipment will be the 
largest factor in sustaining the advance of 
the economy in the second half of 1966. 

Nevertheless, business managements are 
not planning for a growth in expenditures on 
plant and equipment as large as was actually 
achieved during the same period of 1965, 
From the second quarter of 1965 to its fourth 
quarter, these expenditures rose by an an- 
nual rate of $5 billion. This year, investment 
plans call for a rise of only about $4 billion. 

Total expenditure in the U.S. during 1966 
on all private fixed investment—including 
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housing—will apparently be in the range of 
$107 billion. The share of fixed investment 
in Gross National Product will then be only 
marginally higher than the 14.4% of 1965. 
This share will continue to be greatly lower 
than in most other progressive countries. 

Still, a considerable body of informed opin- 
ion holds that the 1966 level of U.S. invest- 
ment is dangerously high. In industry par- 
ticularly, it is said, 1966 investment will add 
8% to capacity; this, it is argued, is an “un- 
sustainable” rate of growth. But this argu- 
ment of unsustainability has limited force. 
Its 8% measure is doubtful. Its reasoning 
does not come to grips with economic obso- 
lescence, competitive displacement, and 
even—what is unavoidable in a market econ- 
omy—the occurrence of some misdirected in- 
vestment. The failure of average rates of 
industrial capacity utilization to fall below 
90%, even while 4% of the labor force is un- 
employed, also indicates that excess invest- 
ment is surely not yet upon us. 

More serious is the challenge from the side 
of social priorities. Housing particularly has 
suffered from high interest rates and the 
competitive preempting of capital funds by 
industry. In real terms, U.S. house building 
this year will be at the lowest level since the 
1960-61 recession. 


MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


It is not anticipated that, in the second 
half of 1966, military demand will provide a 
stimulus to the expansion of production on 
a scale comparable to the past year. 

From June 1965 through May 1966, the 
armed services grew by 404,000, and the 
civilian employment of the Department of 
Defense related to military affairs grew by 
136,000. At the end of May 1966, there were 
3,057,000 persons in the armed services and 
1,111,000 civilians in related Defense Depart- 
ment employment. However, for thirteen 
months later, June 1967, the Department of 
Defense has scheduled only an establishment 
of 3,093,000 military and 1,067,000 civilians. 
No doubt, personnel numbers will be raised. 
There is, however, no current reason for 
believing that the past year’s addition to 
manpower will be equalled. 

Similarly, from mid-1965 to mid-1966, De- 
partment of Defense military expenditures, 
including military assistance, have risen from 
an annual level of $48 billion to the range of 
$58 billion. (The rate of $61 billion was 
achieved already in March-April.) But, for 
the fiscal year which began on July 1, 1966, 
these expenditures are now also budgeted at 
$58.3 billion. The Department of Defense 
has indeed stated that it will spend more in 
the first half of the fiscal year and less in the 
second half. Also, the Defense Department 
and the Budget Bureau have let it be known 
that, if the war in Vietnam lasts beyond mid- 
1967, there will be need for a modest supple- 
mental appropriation—to cover long-delivery 
items required in the second half of that 
calendar year. Very possibly, what the De- 
fense Department regards as modest would 
be judged substantial by others. But noth- 
ing in current prospect gives ground to 
anticipate a further rise in military expendi- 
ture comparable to the $10 billion of the past 
year. 

The American military establishment now 
employs 514 % of the nation’s labor force and 
consumes 8% of the Gross National Product. 
There is no reason to expect these shares to 
be increased, in a major way, in the near 
future. 

CONSUMER UNCERTAINTIES 

If only because of uncertainties regarding 
the future level of personal expenditures, all 
precise forecasts of the national product, even 
for so short a period forward as six months, 
must be regarded with skepticism. 

On recent trends, real consumption will 
perhaps average about 444% higher in 1966 
than in 1965, and consumer prices about 
214% higher. Then personal consumption 
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expenditures, which were $429 billion in 1965, 
would be iu the range of $460 billion for 
the calendar year 1966. 

However, no precision should be attached 
to this $460 billion total. In April-June 
1966, consumers’ purchases of durables 
dropped to an annual rate about $314 bil- 
lion below the level of January-March. No 
such drop had been foreseen. And no one 
knows whether the tepid reception of this 
year’s autos will continue, or whether the 
1967 models will resume where 1965 left off. 
Yet an error of so little as 1% in a six-months 
forecast of consumption may easily result 
(through changed sales, inventories and pro- 
duction) in an error of $7 billion in estimat- 
ing the annual rate of Gross National 
Product. 

This year, no substantial part of the in- 
crease in real consumption will accrue to the 
ordinary wage earner who was working also 
last year. The average manufacturing work- 
er, for example, earned $112.05 a week in June 
1966. But, even if he has a dependent wife 
and two children, his payroll deduction for 
social security is now $1.35 a week higher 
than a year ago. After adjusting for higher 
prices, he has a little less, for his own spend- 
ing, than he had a year earlier. 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETS 


It is unlikely that a deficiency of domestic 
demand, in the second half of 1966, will be 
of major assistance in expanding exports. 

The relatively slack domestic markets for 
consumers’ durables, in April-June, did not 
help exports: export markets were not wait- 
ing for American models of durable con- 
sumers’ goods. Unfortunately, the accumu- 
lated foreign demand for U.S. products is 
concentrated in just those areas of ma- 
chinery, instruments and non-automotive 
transportation equipment for which domes- 
tic requirements also are highest and delivery 
times most extended. 

Since 1958, U.S. exports have had to make 
their way against exclusion from the increas- 
ingly preferential tariff status held by mem- 
bers in the two European low-tariff unions 
(EEC and EFTA). These two are weighty: 
in 1965, they accounted for 47% of all im- 
ports into non-Communist countries. De- 
spite this obstacle, U.S. exports (excluding 
military aid) rose sharply—from 816 ½ bil- 
lion in 1958 to $26% billion in 1965 and to 
perhaps $29 billion in 1966. 

This export expansion was made possible 
by the success of the U.S.—more than any 
other advanced country—in keeping its 
prices from rising. By the measure of 
value in purchasing commodities, the dollar 
has strengthened against every other major 
currency. 

But the world finds distinctively advan- 
tageous the purchase from the U.S. of ma- 
chinery, equipment and instruments, em- 
bodying advanced technology. The US. is 
now exporting about a billion dollars each 
month of such merchandise. More could 
be exported if supplies of these things could 
be enlarged. However, little of export value 
will be accomplished by creating slack in 
most sectors of the American economy. 


PRICE TRENDS 


The price experience of the United States 
in 1965-66 reflects particular scarcities—not 
a general excess of demand. 

Perhaps most advertised was the 4.4% rise 
in wholesale prices, from January 1965 to 
February 1966. However, 65% of this rise 
was accounted for by a particular shortage, 
in farm and food products, while an addi- 
tional 6% reflected a special situation in 
nonferrous metals (especially foreign-mined 
copper). All other wholesale prices—72.65 % 
of the total—increased by only 1.3%. 

Even among farm products, the prices of 
crops stable while livestock prices 
Jumped 28%. This is not the price behavior 
characteristic of a general inflation. More- 
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over, the livestock and meat shortage is 
being overcome. In the first week of July 
1966, wholesale prices of meat are below 
July 1965. August deliveries of the meat 
from which bacon is cut are also priced 
about 10% lower than July, and February 
1967 deliveries are priced about 30% lower. 

Since February, wholesale prices have been 
rising very slowly—at a rate below 1% a 
year. Even among industrial products in 
heavy demand, there is no sign of cumulative 
acceleration. While the February wholesale 
index was 4.2% above February 1965, it is 
possible that the December index will only be 
about half as much above December 1965. 

One can not be equally hopeful about con- 
sumers’ prices. There, the sustained rise in 
the cost of services—a direct refiection of 
higher wages, salaries and professional in- 
comes—must be expected to continue. Still, 
it may be speculated that, due to the better 
food position, the cost-of-living will rise less 
from May to December this year than the 
1.3% increase in the same months of 1965. 
If so, this year again, very probably, the 
US. rise in the cost-of-living will be least 
among all advanced countries. 


FISCAL AND MONETARY CONTROL 


The primary restraining factor in the 
economy continues to be collection of more 
taxes—not restriction in the supply of credit 
or capital. 

At midyear, Gross National Product is run- 
ning, in current dollars, about 8% above a 
year earlier. The supply of credit and capi- 
tal funds is running more than correspond- 
ingly higher. At the end of June, commer- 
cial bank credit was 8.4% ($24 billion) above 
a year earlier. In January-April 1966, cor- 
porate securities issues were 57% ($2.45 bil- 
lion) greater than a year earlier. 

Since the Federal Reserve rediscount rate 
was increased in December 1965, the price of 
borrowed money has risen more than any 
other important price in the economy. 
Costs haye been correspondingly inflated. 
But only in residential building has the 
higher cost of money had a visible effect in 
decreasing the demand for labor, materials 
and facilities. 

The strongest measure of restraint added 
to the economy in 1966 is the higher level of 
federal payroll taxes: these will apparently 
yield, in the calendar year 1966, an incre- 
ment of about 30%—$7%4 _ billion—above 
1965 collections of $25 billion. Next in im- 
portance as restraints are higher accruals 
and accelerated collections of federal indi- 
vidual and corporate income taxes: these 
will yield a 1966 increment in the range of 
12%—$10 billion—over 1965 accruals of $82 
billion. 

In January, the federal Treasury estimated 
that the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967 
would produce a trifling cash surplus of a 
half-billion dollars. But experience now 
suggests that consolidated receipts are likely 
to run perhaps $6 billion higher. Even after 
some increase in expenditure, the federal 
cash surplus would be substantial. 

GUIDELINES 

Economic guide lines are put forward in 
situations that involve conflict and uncer- 
tainty. They are appeals to public morality 
and good citizenship. Inevitably, they lack 
the precision of law and fall short of its 
authority. 

Still, it may be doubted whether a society 
gains by dividing economic conduct, without 
residue, into two distinct areas—one gov- 
erned by law and the other a free run for 
individual and corporate willfulness. Self- 
government is wider than law. Worker and 
enterprise, trade union and trade associa- 
tion, occupants of a common environment, 
wielders of social power—are all these obli- 
gated only by law or contract? 

Judge Learned Hand once wrote an elo- 
quent defense of the right of the individual 
to arrange his affairs so as to tax 
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liability. Everybody does so, rich or poor; 
and all do right, for nobody owes any public 
duty to pay more than the law demands: 
taxes are enforced exactions, not voluntary 
contributions. To demand more in the 
name of morals is mere cant.” Yet, even 
after the great judge’s eloquence, it may 
still be doubted whether he has spoken the 
right word for spheres of economic conduct 
where law is less developed than in taxation. 
Tax conduct is not the model of all social 
behavior. 

In any case, it does not seem fitting that 
spokesmen for great monopolistic corpora- 
tions (or their trade union counterparts) 
should dress themselves in the costumes of 
those who have the right to set prices, with- 
out public intervention or influence, on 
grounds of free competition. A spokesman 
for aluminum or steel or automobiles is not 
a lone onion seller, who takes his crop to a 
market in which he does not know what 
price he will get—but determined to get as 
good a price as he can. Our great manufac- 
turing firms (and their trade union coun- 
terparts), to whom guide lines are suggested, 
have power. And whoever has power has re- 
sponsibility. 

(Norx.— Oscar Gass is a Consulting Econ- 
omist, with offices in Washington, D.C., who 
has rendered a great variety of consultant 
services, both to private business firms and 
government entities, during the past two 
decades. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM NEEDS 
ADEQUATE FUNDING AS MILK 
PRICES GO UP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week I pointed to the increase in milk 
prices around the country as a rea- 
son for insuring an adequate Federal 
contribution to the special milk program 
for schoolchildren. As milk prices go 
up, the part of the cost of the school 
milk program borne by the local school 
district or, as in most cases, by the child, 
will also go up. This is why it is im- 
portant to insure that Federal funds are 
sufficient to rescind the 10-percent cut- 
back in Federal contributions to the pro- 
gram that took place in fiscal 1966. We 
must at least attempt to maintain the 
status quo so far as the Federal contri- 
bution is concerned. 

On Friday, the New York Times pub- 
lished an article indicating that milk 
prices were going to go up a cent a quart 
in New York City today and would prob- 
ably go up another cent by November 1. 
This would amount to a whopping 4 
cents a half gallon. Unfortunately the 
Times tends to place the blame on the 
dairy farmers—who actually are giving 
up farming in unprecedented numbers 
because they are not making a decent 
return on their investment. Even effi- 
cient Wisconsin dairy farmers net an 
average of less than $1 an hour despite 
incredibly long working hours and a very 
large capital investment. 

The Times quotes milk distributors as 
laying the impending price increase to 
an increase in Government fixed pay- 
ments to farmers for milk delivered in 
tank trucks.” I deeply hope that the 
Department of Agriculture will investi- 
gate the recent price increase to see who 
is benefiting from the increase as Sena- 
tor McGovern has been urging. I think 
the facts will show that the middlemen, 
including milk distributors, are getting 
more of the increase than the farmer. 
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In any event, it is essential that the 
school milk program be fully funded in 
this period of high milk prices. This is 
why I hope the House-Senate conferees 
will meet in the near future on the Agri- 
culture Appropriations bill. It is why I 
hope they will approve the Senate passed 
figure of $105 million for the school milk 
program. Finally, it is why I intend to 
press for additional funds for the pro- 
gram in a supplemental bill if the facts 
show that $105 million is not enough to 
fully fund the Federal share of the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article from the New 
York Times printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


{From the New York Times, July 29, 1966] 


Milk Price Rises A CENT ON Monpay—In- 
CREASE AFFECTS CITY AND NEW JERSEY DEAL- 
ERS-— GOVERNMENT BLAMED 


(By Richard Reeves) 


The price of a quart of milk in New York 
and New Jersey will go up a cent on Monday 
and will probably go up another cent by 
Nov. 1. 

The increase, which is to be announced 
Monday by metropolitan area dealers, will 
raise the usual price paid by consumers in 
New York stores to 28 cents a quart. The 
price in northern New Jersey stores will be 
26 cents a quart and home delivery prices 
in both states will be 3 to 5 cents a quart 
higher than the store prices. 

The new prices are about 3 cents a quart 
higher than milk prices at the end of June 
and follow recent increases in the prices of 
bread, butter and eggs. 

City Markets Commissioner Samuel J. 
Kearing yesterday reported these price rises 
in those commodities: bread, up 2 cents a 
loaf last Monday; butter, up 10 cents a pound 
in the last month; eggs, up 16 cents a dozen 
in the last month. 

Milk distributors yesterday laid the im- 
pending price increase to an increase in 
Government fixed payments to farmers for 
milk deliyered in tank trucks. The New 
York-New Jersey Milk Marketing Adminis- 
tration, a division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has ordered distributors 
in the two states to pay farmers $5.77 per 
hundred pounds of milk in August, com- 
pared to $5.50 in July and $5.20 in June. 

The increase amounts to almost 1 cent a 
quart, and spokesmen for several of the city’s 
400 distributors said the increase would be 
passed along to retailers. 

“The retailers will certainly pass the in- 
crease along to the consumers,” said a spokes- 
man for Sealtest Foods, one of the largest 
distributors. “Milk prices are in a vicious 
circle that is spiraling upward.” 

JERSEY BOUND BY MINIMUM 

New York retailers are free to sell milk 
at any price, but New Jersey retailers are 
bound by minimum prices set by the state 
Office of Milk Industry. The office an- 
nounced yesterday that northern New Jersey 
minimums would be raised Monday from 25 
to 26 cents a quart for milk purchased in 
oe and from 28 to 29 cents for delivered 
m 

A spokesman for the New York-New Jersey 
Marketing Administration said the farmers’ 
price for milk had been raised by orders of 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
“because of the decline in milk production 
caused by a rather precipitous drop in the 
number of cows and dairy farmers.” 

The administration spokesman and dairy 
Officials agreed that the price of a quart of 
milk was likely to increase at least another 
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cent because of normal seasonal production 
declines before Nov. 1. 

The marketing administration is the agency 
that, in effect, subsidizes dairy farmers by 
regulating the price that distributors must 
pay for milk the farmers produce. 


FREE TO FIX OWN PRICES 


The distributors and retailers in New York, 
however, are free to sell milk at any price 
they feel is competitive. In New Jersey, the 
Office of Milk Industry sets minimum prices, 
which are one-half cent per quart higher in 
southern New Jersey than in the northern 
part of the state. 

The increase in the prices of other basic 
commodities was revealed in a survey con- 
ducted in the city by Commissioner Kearing. 

The Commissioner reported that major 
bakers in the city raised the price of a loaf 
of bread from 28 to 30 cents last Monday and 
blamed the increase on higher costs because 
of a national drop in wheat production. The 
price of a loaf of bread in the city jumped 
from 27 to 28 cents last November. 

The Commissioner said that wholesale but- 
ter prices in the New York area have in- 
creased 23 per cent since he took office last 
Jan. 1. He said a survey by his staff in- 
dicated that butter is presently selling for 81 
to 87 cents a pound, compared to a range of 
71 to 79 cents only two weeks ago. 

The price of a dozen large, white, Grade A 
eggs was 50 to 53 cents on July 1, he said, 
and is now 67 to 69 cents. 

City Council President Frank D. O’Connor 
and three councilmen—John J. Santucci, 
Matthew Troy and Aileen Ryan—introduced 
a council resolution yesterday calling for an 
investigation of rising food prices in the 
city. 


AIR POLLUTION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
August issue of Redbook magazine con- 
tains an excellent article entitled 
“There’s Something in the Air” on the 
critical air pollution problem confront- 
ing this Nation. In keeping with Red- 
book’s earlier hard-hitting coverage of 
this subject the author, Lucy Kavaler, 
has well summarized the progress made 
in the fight against contamination of our 
air environment and has pointed out 
some of the serious deficiencies in that 
effort. 

Because the Senate just this month 
unanimously approved expansion of the 
Federal effort to control air pollution, I 
feel my colleagues should have the bene- 
fit of this excellent article. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of this 
article be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Lucy Kavaler) 

On a foggy day last February, residents of 
Whiting, Indiana, stepped out of their 
houses to find their community sadly altered, 
as if in a bad dream, The paint was 
stripped from the walls of some of the houses; 
others had turned an unwholesome rusty- 
orange. Streets and sidewalks were covered 
with a repellent greenish film. The town 
was gripped neither by nightmare nor by 
magic. Its strange plight was caused by a 
combination of air pollution and fog that 
had set off a variety of chemical reactions, 

During a five-day period of smog in 
London in 1952, conductors got off their 
buses and walked in front, guiding the 
drivers—to the amusement of passengers, 
But the smog was not at all funny; at week's 
end 4,000 people were dead. The greatest 
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number of victims were among the aged, but 
the death rate for infants too was twice as 
high as usual, In Donora, Pennsylvania, 
during four days of air pollution in 1948, 
nearly 6,000 people, about a third of the total 
population, were sickened and 20 of them 
died, along with ten pet dogs, three cats and 
two canaries. 

Can such disasters take place again? “It 
could happen tomorrow,” declares Senator 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, of Maine, sponsor of the 
federal Clean Air Act. “If we had just the 
right kind of meteorological conditions, the 
present pollutants in the air could become 
lethal. Every day in our big cities we are 
taking a calculated risk of disaster.” 

While you sit quietly reading this article, 
you are breathing at a rate of 14 to 18 times 
a minute. Each time, you are inhaling air 
that contains many things you never learned 
about in school when studying the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere. Each breath carries 
some 40,000 particles of dust if you are sur- 
rounded by “clean” country air, some 70,000 
if you live in the city. Then come the 
noxious gases. The burning of coal for heat 
and power sends 48,000 tons of sulfur dioxide 
into the air every day. The nation’s 88 
million motor vehicles daily release 250,000 
tons of carbon monoxide, 16,500 to 33,000 
tons of hydrocarbons and 4,000 to 12,000 of 
nitrogen oxides. To this must be added a 
host of other fumes, aldehydes, acids, 
ammonia, lead and other metallic oxides— 
byproducts of the metallurgical, chemical, 
petroleum and other industries. 

Stir this unwholesome mixture well and 
it makes the air we have around us on 4 
normal day. To turn this into a disaster 
situation requires only a windless day and 
a weather condition known scientifically as 
a thermal inversion, which means simply 
that the air is warm where it should be cold 
and vice versa. Warm air usually rises from 
near the ground to the cooler areas higher 
up. As it climbs it carries pollutants with it, 
and at least a portion of them are scattered 
into the upper air. Should the upper air 
become warm, however, it acts as a cover, and 
the cold, polluted air near the ground does 
not rise. This is what happened in London 
and in Donora. 

Though the effects of pollution are seldom 
as devastating as during a disaster, they sur- 
round us every day. Look up at the gray 
sky where there should be sunshine. It is 
not really a cloudy day; high above the layer 
of smoke the sun is bright and the sky is 
blue. Dust the window sills in a city apart- 
ment and come back an hour or two later 
and they will be covered with soot. Leave 
the car out overnight and a fine layer of 
dust will dull its finish. The clothes hang- 
ing on the line are often gray by the time 
you take them down, no matter how care- 
fully you washed them. Glance out the 
windows at the columns of smoke rising 
from nearby power plants, factories or apart- 
ment-house incinerators. 

And this is just the pollution you can see. 
The unseen pollutants—the colorless, some- 
times odorless gases—are worse by far. The 
clear cold air of winter is merely an illusion; 
pollution often reaches its highest levels 
when fuel is burned to heat our homes and 
industrial production is in full swing. 

There is no place to hide from these men- 
aces. The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice reports that any community that has a 
population of 50,000 or more has a real prob- 
lem. Not only Los Angeles, New York and 
Chicago, but also Denver, Phoenix and Las 
Vegas are among the more than 300 cities 
engulfed in major air pollution. And those 
countless Americans who moved to the sub- 
urbs for a cleaner, healthier life are only 
slightly better off than their city friends. 

“The effects of air pollution,” says Vernon 
G. MacKenzie, chief of the Division of Air 
Pollution of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, “are directly experi- 
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enced by the more than half of our popula- 
tion living in our great, widespread urban- 
suburban complexes.” 

Even Americans in rural areas are not free 
of the pall, with winds carrying pollutants 
in some cases for hundreds of miles. The 
farmer breathes in fumes from the stacks 
of industries located in cities he cannot see. 
What he does see are the streaks on the 
leaves of his corn plants, the pinpoint flecks 
on his grapes, tobacco, cucumbers, spinach, 
radishes, parsley and watermelons—all the 
result of pollution. A single day of smog 
in California a few years back destroyed an 
entire lettuce crop. And on the Eastern sea- 
board pollution ruins at least $18 million 
worth of crops each year. 

Animals suffer too. In the state of Wash- 
ington a herd of cattle was virtually wiped 
out by fumes from aluminum-processing 
plants. In England there was once a lovely, 
light-colored moth that hovered about the 
oak trees around Birmingham. Its color 
blended with the bark of the trees, so the 
birds, a natural enemy, could not see it. 
Gradually, as the bark of the trees grew 
darker with incrustations of soot blown from 
the industrial city, the moth's life was en- 
dangered. In an incredibly swift demon- 
stration of the process of evolution, the 
moth's color began to change. Within a 
hundred years it became totally black, and 
again safely invisible. 

Today, with bitter humor, young David J. 
Friedland, a New Jersey state assemblyman, 
urges that the chimney swallow replace the 
Eastern goldfinch as the state bird, “It has 
become apparent that the goldfinch is simply 
not equipped emotionally or physically to 
cope with the rising rate of industrial air 
pollution.” 

And if the goldfinch cannot cope, can we? 
“As we have followed daily deaths in New 
York City over the past three years it has be- 
come apparent to us that there are periodical- 
ly days with unexpected high mortality assso- 
ciated with unusual environmental condi- 
tions, which frequently include high levels 
of air pollution.” This is the disquieting 
conclusion of Drs, James McCarroll and Wil- 
liam Bradley, of Cornell University Medical 
College. 

During the month of November in 1962, 
deaths averaged 250 a day in New York City. 
On November 30th the amount of sulfur 
dioxide in the air rose markedly as a result 
of low winds and a temperature inversion, 
and on December ist the death rate climbed 
to 296. Nor were the additional deaths lim- 
ited to the very old or to those people in the 
last extremities of illness. 

During this period, most New Yorkers were 
unaware that the air was worse than usual— 
the usual, to be sure, being quite bad enough. 
The effects of this “normal” air pollution are, 
in fact, far harder to evaluate. “Medical 
studies are disturbingly inexact, because the 
conditions of air pollution are never con- 
stant. They change minute by minute, day 
by day, season by season,” explains Dr. Leon- 
ard Greenburg, professor of preventive medi- 
cine at Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 

“We may never be able to prove a direct 
cause-and-effect relationship between air pol- 
lution and diseases,” Thomas F. Williams, 
chief information officer of the U.S. Division 
of Air Pollution, points out. But although 
the evidence remains circumstantial, a health 
panel at the government's most recent con- 
ference on air pollution found it “over- 
whelming.” 

Consider just a few examples of this evi- 
dence. Telephone operators in Pittsburgh 
missed more days of work than their col- 
leagues in Philadelphia until an air pollution 
control program was inaugurated in Pitts- 
burgh, Then the situation reversed itself. 
Chronic bronchitis strikes three times as 
many British delivering mail to 
heavily polluted parts of England as it does 
those in cleaner regions. More deaths from 
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chronic pulmonary disease occur among resi- 
dents of the most polluted sections of Buf- 
falo, New York, than among people living in 
other parts of the city. That bane of our 
existence, the common cold, is most frequent 
among those who make their homes in dusty 
and polluted areas. 

Many Americans have never heard of pul- 
monary emphysema, but Social Security 
workers making out monthly checks for the 
disabled know it well. Eniphysema, a disease 
in which the air sacs of the lungs become 
too stretched to function properly, is now 
second only to arteriosclerotic heart disease 
as a disabling illness. In our parents’ day, 
emphysema produced 0.2 deaths per 100,000 
of our population. By 1950 the death rate 
had reached 1.4 per 100,000, and by the end 
of the decade was pushing toward 8 and 
still going up. In recent tests, patients were 
moved into rooms where the air was filtered 
and clean; their condition improved within 
24 hours. 

Cancer-producing substances have been 
identified in city air, and lung cancer is twice 
as common in cities as elsewhere. Just be- 
cause cigarette smoking has been found to 
cause lung cancer does not mean that we can 
eliminate other possible causes—such as air 
pollution,” says Mr. Williams. 

Researchers at the University of Southern 
California have exposed mice, weakened from 
a bout with influenza, to ozonized gasoline, 
and the mice developed lung cancer. Spe- 
cialists at New York’s Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute concentrated certain chemicals found 
in a sample of Detroit air and applied them 
to the skin of female mice; cancers devel- 
oped there. 

Undoubtedly other interpretations of all 
this data can be made. But “air pollution 
comes under suspicion,” says a committee of 
United Nations World Health Organization 
experts, “because of the differences between 
urban and rural incidences of lung cancer in 
circumstances when other known factors are 
not responsible.” And George R. Williams, 
chief of the respiratory disease program of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, de- 
clares: “The entire weight of medical and 
scientific evidence in this country is that air 
pollution is a major factor causing chronic 
respiratory disease.” Such disease is the 
most rapidly rising cause of death in the 
United States. 

But what about those of us who are in good 
health? Most people, after all, do not suffer 
from asthma, bronchitis, cancer or emphy- 
sema. For us, too, the evidence mounts that 
today’s normal levels of air pollution are 
harmful. Perhaps we can even blame that 
tired feeling on the atmosphere. It has been 
found that rats running on a treadmill slow 
up considerably when ozone, a vary common 
pollutant, is introduced into the air around 
them. And the “turnpike fatigue” so fa- 
miliar to drivers may very well be due as 
much to carbon monoxide fumes as to bor- 
ing scenery and long hours at the wheel. 

Other subtle health reactions are now re- 
vealed in the first comprehensive study ever 
made of normal families facing average air 
pollution levels. Dr. McCarroll and his Cor- 
nell associates found that on days when an 
air pollution monitoring center on Man- 
hattan’s Lower East Side reported a high 
sulfur dioxide level, residents of the area 
complained first of eye irritation and then 
of coughs. When dust particles in the air 
were particularly numerous, it was the cough 
that plagued them most. 

But physical discomfort and illness are not 
the only dangers of air pollution. On the 
New Jersey Turnpike not long ago a motorist, 
driving through the heavy smoke wafted 
from nearby industrial plants, dimly per- 
ceived that the car in front of him was 
dangerously close and slammed his brakes on 
suddenly. In the accident that followed, a 
whole line of cars piled up one on top of 
another. 
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When it comes to air travel, the situation 
is nearly as hazardous, “Near collisions be- 
tween aircraft have increased because of 
smoke pollution, to a point where you have 
had a dull trip if you don’t experience at 
least one on every sequence as a scheduled 
airline pilot,” Captain O. M. Cockes com- 
plained to the Air Line Pilots Association 
recently. “Obstruction to vision” because of 
smoke, haze and dust has been given as a 
cause of fatal plane accidents many times. 
To avoid more accidents, planes are grounded 
or rerouted to other airports on occasions 
when fog alone, without air pollution, would 
not have required it. As air travelers most 
of us have had the frustrating experience 
of sitting for hours in airports, waiting for 
the ceiling to lift, or landing at cities far 
from our destination because the a on 
our scheduled route was completely closed in, 

It is often said that air pollution, like 
water pollution, is the price that must be 
paid for industrial prosperity, but this view 
utterly overlooks the fantastic cost of dirty 
air. No hurricane, tornado, fire, flood or 
volcanic eruption could destroy more prop- 
erty. Seven years ago Redbook’s article 
“Filth in the Air” (by Ruth and Edward 
Brecher, April 1959) reported the shocking 
fact that the annual cost of pollution had 
reached $7.5 billion. Today a figure that 
low looks like an impossible goal. The cost 
calculated by government officials now stands 
at a staggering $11 billion a year—and many 
privately consider this figure far too con- 
servative. This is the price of the crop losses 
and the incredibly rapid deterioration of 
buildings, bridges and machines. 

In Chicago a few years ago, office girls 
went out to lunch one day and returned with 
their nylon stockings a mass of runs. It soon 
became apparent that each girl was not just 
the victim of bad luck. Sulfuric acid in the 
air turned out to be the true cause. Dam- 
age to shoes and handbags is not quite so 
quick to appear; nonetheless, leather too is 
weakened by sulfur dioxide fumes and be- 
comes brittle. Even iron, steel and concrete 
cannot stand firm against air pollutants. In 
one industrial town sheets of galvanized iron 
endure for a mere three to six years, less than 
half their lifespan in cleaner cities. Metals 
are corroded, stone is eaten away, glass is 
etched and rubber cracks. 

The costs of pollution are borne not only 
by businessmen and farmers but by each of 
us. Your house, indoors and out, must be 
painted more frequently, upholstery and 
draperies cleaned and replaced. One recent 
study indicates that a family of four living 
in a dirty city must spend several hundred 
dollars a year more than those in cleaner 
areas. And this does not count the increased 
labor of the housewife who must launder, 
dust, polish silver and copper and scrub 
blinds and floors far more often than her 
mother had to. 

“In the old days, only the poorest people 
lived on the wrong side of the railroad tracks, 
where they had to endure the soot and smoke 
from passing trains. Today we all are living 
on the wrong side of the tracks,” says Robert 
A. Low, chairman of New York Special City 
Council Committee on Air Pollution. 

Must we remain on the wrong side of the 
tracks? Is dirt an inevitable part of city 
living? Must we continue to risk our own 
health and that of our children? 

Experts on air pollution agree that this is 
not the case. “It undoubtedly is no longer 
possible to make the air of New York, Chi- 
cago and Detroit like that of a mountain- 


-top,” says pollution control chief Vernon 


MacKenzie realistically, “but it doesn’t have 
to be anywhere near as dirty as it is.” 

The federal government is now a leading 
actor in the drama of air pollution control. 
Its entrance onto the scene is surprisingly 
recent, with the first program—a very mod- 
est one—established in 1955. As recently as 
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1959, Redbook’s study of the problem re- 
vealed that the government was spending 
only $4 million a year on air pollution con- 
trol. It was not until the passage of the 
Clean Air Act of 1963 that a broad program 
of research, control and assistance to states 
and communities was set up. An appropria- 
tion of $25 million was authorized for 1965, 
$30 million for 1966 and $35 million for 
1967, and President Lyndon B. Johnson has 
since called upon Congress to increase funds 
by an additional $7 million. Cities and 
states can receive federal funds when they 
expand their controls, and spending on the 
local level has increased 50 per cent as a 
result. Nonetheless, as Mr. MacKenzie 
pointed out in a recent speech, only 26 states 
now operate pollution control programs. 
Certainly there is no question that even with 
federal support, air pollution control costs 
money. What is surprising is how little it 
costs. 

“Should the air be made clean enough to 
cut down on just one washing a year on 
each car, the amount saved would more 
than equal the cost of all the control pro- 
grams put together,” declares Mr, MacKenzie. 
“If you add in all necessary expenditures 
to clean our air—by individuals, industries, 
local, state and federal governments—the 
total would amount to three dollars a year 
per person.” 

The cost most obvious to the individual is 
the amount spent by his own local govern- 
ment. This is ridiculously low. In Los An- 
geles, which has the biggest program in the 
nation, the per-person cost is a mere 51 
cents. The average figure throughout the 
United States for local activities is 22 cents. 
Until the passage of recent legislation, which 
may require additional expenditures, highly 
polluted New York City allotted a niggardly 
16 cents, and Detroit and Milwaukee are not 
much better with 16.5 cents and 17 cents 
respectively. 

Under the terms of the Clean Air Act, the 
federal government has enforcement pow- 
ers, particularly when residents of one state 
are troubled by pollution from another. 
Still, most of the responsibility for con- 
trolling air quality is left up to the states 
and cities. Many of them take this responsi- 
bility far too casually. 

In New York City a task force of experts 
headed by Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review, studied the problem in- 
tensively, and were distressed to find that the 
city’s own incinerators were among the very 
worst offenders. “The city has had split 
vision in terms of enforcement,” says Mr. 
Cousins. “The owner of a small apartment 
house with an antiquated furnace is fined, 
while the city is doing nothing about its own 
violations! That is ludicrous. The only fair 
thing is for all stacks to be monitored and 
fines levied according to the intensity and 
duration of the pollution released.” 

Burning of coal as fuel is a chief source 
of air pollution. Laws prohibiting the use of 
soft coal were passed in England 700 years 
ago, and were so stringently enforced for dec- 
ades thereafter that a coal merchant was 
tortured and hanged in 1306 for violating 
them. Hard coal and good grades of fuel oil 
emit far less harmful sulfur dioxide, and 
natural gas comes close to being a clean fuel. 
Nonetheless, in many of our cities soft coal 
and low-grade fuel oil are still being burned 
both to heat homes and to generate elec- 
tricity. In New York City during 1964, 3 
million tons of coal with high sulfur con- 
tent were burned, most of it by the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company. And far from being 


tortured or hanged, Consolidated Edison was 


fined $500 for the emission of dense smoke. 
It was not until May of this year that legisla- 
tion requiring the utility company to install 
effective soot-control devices was adopted 
by the City Council, along with regulations 
restricting use of high-sulfur fuels through- 
out the city. Only two years after similar 
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rulings were passed in Pittsburgh, control 
Officials reported that the air was 67 per cent 
clearer. 

“Still, such Improvement is deceptive,” Mr. 
Cousins points out. “All fuel releases some 
sulfur, and as the population grows and the 
number of smokestacks increases, the amount 
of sulfur in the air will increase too. Sooner 
or later we will be back where we started, 
unless we improve furnaces and develop in- 
expensive devices to catch dust and sulfur 
fumes,” 

Many experts today advocate nuclear power 
plants, because atomic energy does not re- 
lease pollutants. Others worry that one 
problem, air pollution, would only be replaced 
by another, disposal of radioactive wastes. 
And although radiation-releasing accidents 
are highly unlikely, the possibility cannot be 
completely ignored. 

The most drastic immediate approach is 
supported by the 50,000 members of the Izaak 
Walton League. “We think everyone is on 
the wrong track—shifting from one kind of 
fuel to another or to radioactivity. No pol- 
lution—or aerial garbage—should be allowed 
into the air at all,” says Leticia Kent, head of 
their Clean Air Committee. Instead, air 
pollution control devices should be required 
on all industrial and home installations.” 

Every year more than 133 million tons of 
this “garbage” flies into the air over our 
country, and the figure mounts inexorably. 
The League’s contention that virtually all 
pollution can be stopped is conceded even 
by some industry executives who do not be- 
lieve that such total control is necessary. 

“I can think of no instance in our chemi- 
cal manufacturing process where we don't 
have the know-how to control pollution. 
Theoretically the air can be cleaned up to 
any degree, but costs skyrocket, and so we 
must strike a balance,” declares Myron V. 
Anthony, director of accident and pollution 
control for the Stauffer Chemical Company, 
pointing out that the chemical industry has 
been using control devices for better than 
30 years. “There is little benefit, however, 
in cleaning air to a point far beyond what 
is needed to protect health and property— 
and particularly in the case of smaller firms, 
going out of business to do it.” 

All major industries agree that the real 
question is how much of each pollutant can 
be tolerated. They say the answer to this 
waits for further research. 

“Additional study is needed, of course,” 
says Senator MUSKIE. “But this fact is too 
often used as an excuse for delay.” 

Industry is struggling manfully to over- 
come its image as source of all pollution, 
and points to expenditures of about $700 
million a year to install, maintain and de- 
velop controls. Yet the image is not alto- 
gether false. Industry accounts for about 
30 per cent of pollution, according to U.S, 
Public Health Service estimates. It is out- 
ranked only by motor vehicles, which are 
held responsible for more than half of the 
dirt and fumes in the air. 

The automotive manufacturers, taking ac- 
tion at long last, are finding it hard to live 
down their past. S. Smith Griswold, sea- 
soned by 11 years of struggle as director of 
the Los Angeles Air Pollution Control Dis- 
trict and now chief pollution-control en- 
forcement officer for the federal government, 
insists that “everything that can be done to- 
day to control auto exhaust was possible ten 
years ago.” And yet car buyers who were be- 
ing offered power brakes, power steering, 
push-button window openers and air condi- 
tioners as high-priced extras were not even 
told about pollution control devices for 
crankcases and exhaust pipes. 

California, one of the first states to become 
aware of the automobile’s major contribution 
to smog, led the country in passing laws re- 
quiring crankcase devices in 1962 model cars 
and exhaust controls on 1966 models. Manu- 
facturers put the former on 1963 model cars 
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throughout the nation, but it has taken the 

of the federal Clean Air Act Amend- 
ments of 1965 to get the exhaust-control de- 
vice on new cars beginning with the 1968 
models. The cost will be passed on to con- 
sumers, who will have to pay between $18 
and $45 more for their new cars. 

Control of used cars is still left to the 
states, and since it would cost an owner 
about $40 to have his old car equipped with 
a control device, law-making bodies regard 
the issue as a political “hot potato.” Yet 
appliance manufacturers insist that until 
such devices are made mandatory by law, it 
is financially unsound to invest in their pro- 
duction, As a result, even if you want a 
control mechanism on your old car, you can't 
buy one. One possible solution to this 
chicken-and-egg dispute has been suggested 
by New York's Special City Council Com- 
mittee: offer tax benefits to the owners of 
cars which have been fitted with pollution 
controls. 

Even with control mechanisms on new 
cars, it is necessary to keep on running just 
to keep from losing ground. “The devices 
take care of only about two thirds of the 
pollution produced by cars,” explains Ver- 
non MacKenzie. “This is enough to give us 
an improvement in our air until about 1980. 
By then the increase in the number of cars 
will cancel out any reduction. Still, we 
have this time to invent better devices.” 

Although motor vehicles, industry and 
home heating produce most aerial garbage, 
some real garbage also ends up in the air. 
About half of all our garbage is burned each 
year, much of it in ancient incinerators that 
should themselves be on the trash heap. In 
some cities this is just what has happened 
to them. 

“On a single day in 1958 we knocked out 
fifty-eight million dollars’ worth of incin- 
erators in Los Angeles,” recalls Mr. Gris- 
wold. “This not only relieved pollution but 
also reduced the incidence of fires by nearly 
a third.“ Garbage now is collected and 
hauled 40 miles away or used as land fill. 
The Dodger baseball stadium stands on one 
such site, and 36-hole golf courses have been 
laid out on other in Alhambra and Burbank. 

The very vastness of the air around us di- 
lutes our individual sense of responsibility. 
“Yet we pollute the air as individuals; there- 
fore control rests with the individual,” as- 
serts the New York State Action for Clean 
Air Committee. 

After all, one of those smog-producing 
cars is almost certainly yours. You did not 
design it or refine the fuel it burns, but you 
can cut down on exhaust fumes by keeping 
it in good repair. If trash and leaves are 
still burned in your community—the prac- 
tice is being outlawed in one city after an- 
other—you might work out another method 
of disposal with your neighbors, 

“Each homeowner can also see to it that 
in his own home, the furnace functions 
properly,” urges Mr. MacKenzie. “It is to 
his advantage, because a faulty furnace not 
only pollutes the air but also throws fuel 
away.” 

In some areas, dirty, high-sulfur fuels are 
being legislated out of use, but in others the 
choice is left up to the individual. When 
you buy a new home or improve an old one, 
you might consider heating with such rela- 
tively clean fuels as hard coal, natural gas or 
electricity. 

Most important, all of us must overcome 
any feeling of helplessness about our ability 
to change conditions. Government officials 
actually beg us to act. If you see a plume of 
dirty smoke rising from a stack, complain; 
if the incinerator of a nearby apartment 
house, office building or hospital is dirtying 
the clothes on your line, complain; if a foul 
smell emanates from a factory, complain. 

To whom? Complain first to the source of 
the pollution, then to your mayor or town 
council. If action is not swift, get neighbors 
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to join in your complaint and notify the state 
health department. If your state has no air 
pollution program (those that do not are 
listed at the end of this article), protest to 
your governor and state legislators. Urge 
your senators and representatives in Wash- 
ington to help initiate local and state pro- 
grams, or to expand existing ones, taking ad- 
vantage of available federal funds. 

“Women should form volunteer crusades to 
improve the air,” Senator MUSKIE pleads. 

In New York City such a crusade was 
started by just one worried mother. Three 
years ago Hazel Henderson's little girl started 
nursery school. This gave me three hours a 
day of my own. I decided to use them to do 
something about the terrible air.” 

Mrs. Henderson wrote to city officials, to 
government agencies, to radio and television 
executives. Her first triumph came when the 
major radio and television commentators be- 
gan daily to announce the air pollution in- 
dex, bringing the problem to the attention 
of a large and previously uninformed audi- 
ence. Then City Councilman Robert A. Low, 
sponsoring bitterly opposed air pollution leg- 
islation, responded to another of her letters 
by inviting her to join other irate citizens at 
a meeting in his office. It was on that day in 
the fall of 1964 that the Citizens for Clean 
Air was established. 

Mrs. Henderson was alone when she started, 
but within a year 700 people were lined up 
behind her. The CCA has sent speakers to 
parent-teacher associations and civic groups, 
has testified before legislative committees, 
held a rally on Wall Street, set up a mobile 
air-monitoring unit for a week at Rockefeller 
Center. Its work contributed heavily to the 
passage last May by the City Council of what 
has been called the toughest air pollution law 
in the nation. 

With only a $%2-per-person membership 
dues to support it, the group finds it hard 
to respond to requests for advice pouring 
in from citizens’ committees springing up 
all over the country. Most such requests 
are sent on to Washington, where the Public 
Health Service has assigned a special repre- 
sentative to handle them and provide pub- 
lications and free films. But it is worth re- 
porting widely Mrs. Henderson's advice to a 
Michigan group which wrote in despair that 
local industry was opposing all its efforts. 

“Get to the wives of the executives,“ re- 
turned Mrs. Henderson. “They will under- 
stand the risk to their children and grand- 
children. Let members of the committee 
chip in to buy a stock share of an offending 
corporation. Then sit in on the annual meet- 
ing and ask what ‘our’ company is doing 
about pollution. And it might be a good 
idea to suggest that the local newspaper re- 
porter go along too.” 

One of the most effective of the citizens’ 
organizations is the “SOS” (for “Stamp Out 
Smog”), founded in the late 1950s by a hand- 
ful of Los Angeles housewives who were weary 
of enduring the heavy, unpleasant air char- 
acteristic of their city. The women armed 
themselves with facts, interviewed plant 
managers and appeared at public hearings, 
sometimes wearing gas masks. And gradu- 
ally other homemakers, mothers and career 
women joined them. Garden clubs, prop- 
erty owners’ associations, labor unions and 
business groups pledged their support. In 
time public officials discovered that they had 
to reckon with the tremendous voting 
strength of the SOS. 

“Today you cannot see a plume of smoke 
in Los Angeles,” says Mr. Griswold, recalling 
that while he was in charge of the city’s 
pollution control, 40,000 offenders were 
brought to court and practically all were 
convicted. Only “clean” industries using 
control devices are now permitted to locate 
in the area; “dirty” ones have been forced to 
clean up. 

Credit for arousing the strong public opin- 
ion that made this possible is freely given by 
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Mr. Griswold to the women of Los Angeles. 
He cites this example of effective citizen ac- 
tion. A California oil company was con- 
victed on charges of polluting the air. The 
penalty, a fine of $500, was a trifle to a cor- 
poration counting its profits in millions. The 
fine would have been forgotten in an hour, 
except for one thing. The following morning 
1,500 gasoline credit cards were mailed back 
to the company. 

“With this kind of support,” asks Mr. 
Griswold, “how can we fail?” 

If you would like to help in the fight 
against air pollution, write for information to 
Department RB, Clean Air, Washington, D.C. 
20201. States that have no air pollution con- 
trol laws are Alabama, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Rhode Is- 
land South Dakota, Vermont and Wyoming. 
States that have control laws but no enforce- 
ment powers on the state level are Arizona, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Utah and 
Washington. 


HOW TO MEET THE PROBLEM OF 
WORLD HUNGER 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Cathedral on Sunday, July 
31, Canon Michael Hamilton preached a 
sermon entitled Food and People.” 

It was devoted to the subject which 
former President Eisenhower in a letter 
to me as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Aid Expenditures of the Sen- 
ate Government Operations Committee, 
called “one of the most, if not the most, 
of the critical problems facing mankind 
today” and a subject on which President 
Johnson has spoken vigorously no fewer 
than 22 times since his state of the Union 
message of January 1965. 

I ask unanimous consent that Canon 
Hamilton’s sermon, “Food and People,” 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOOD AND PEOPLE 
(Sermon preached by Canon Michael Hamil- 

ton at Washington Cathedral, July 31, 

1966) 

The Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
Chapter 25, Verses 42 to 45: “For I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me no meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me not in: Naked, and 
ye clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and 
ye visited me not. Then shall they also an- 
swer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, 
or sick, or in prison, and did not minister 
unto thee? Then shall he answer them, say- 
ing, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, ye did 
it not to me.” 

Statement of Senator Ernest GRUENING of 
Alaska, when as chairman of the Senate Goy- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee on For- 
eign Aid Expenditures on S. 1676 and related 
bills opened hearings on June 22, 1965. To- 
day two-thirds of the 3.16 billion people in 
the world are hungry. The world’s popula- 
tion growth rate exceeds 2% per year. If 
this growth rate persists, we can look ahead 
35 years, just to the turn of the century, and 
know that the world population will double.” 

Senator GRUENING’s comment that the 
world’s population will double by the turn 
of the century is a correct prediction based 
on current population trends. From the 
time of Christ until 1850 the total popula- 
tion of the world remained under one bil- 
lion. It is now over three billion, it will be 
over six billion by the year 2000, and it will 
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double every thirty years thereafter! There 
is less food available to each person in the 
world today than there was in 1930, and 
the situation is getting worse not better. We 
owe men like Senator GrRUENING a great debt 
for his vision and courage in bringing to 
public attention the terrible agony that is 
coming upon the world. In his straight- 
forward matter of fact manner, Senator 
GRUENING saw behind the cold demographic 
Statistics to the human suffering they repre- 
sented. He and his staff drew up a bill which 
is now in its final Committee Hearing stages. 
It is a modest bill, asking chiefly for changes 
in government organization so that some 
designated people be responsible for worry- 
ing and being informed about problems of 
world population. Many of his colleagues 
warned the Senator that his sponsoring of 
this bill would be political suicide, it was 
going to be most unpopular with powerful 
religious interests, and that, as a bearer of 
bad news, he would be resisted. These critics 
did not deter the Senator, and he continued 
his leadership. By singling out Senator 
GRUENING I mean to pay him tribute because 
he has been primarily responsible for bring- 
ing the issue to the arena of Congressional 
discussion. President Johnson had already 
taken important and most helpful Executive 
action, and of course, in the private sphere 
individuals like Margaret Sanger, and such 
agencies as Planned Parenthood, Population 
Reference Bureau and the Population Coun- 
cil have been working hard and long on the 
problem. 

However, in spite of efforts, the hard truth 
that we all must face is that we do not yet 
have a realistic plan to deal with overpopu- 
lation in the world, much less a sufficient 
concern and will to implement a plan if it 
were available. Before I give some of the 
facts to illustrate what I am talking about, 
let me refer back to the other text. Then 
shall he answer them, saying, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one 
of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 
If a Christian needs no other reason, that 
passage should be sufficient justification for 
examining and preaching about human wel- 
fare. The social, biological, demographic, 
agricultural, educational and political con- 
ditions which enable people to live and thrive, 
or starve and die, these are religious con- 
cerns. This text means that someone who 
commits his life in service to Christ, must 
do so by looking after his neighbor. And 
whosoever neglects the needs of his neighbor 
so that he starves, it is as if he were letting 
Christ himself suffer and die. 

The statistics that I will be given come 
mainly from U.S. Government publications, 
and they are styled as conservative and likely 
to be under-estimates. In our own conti- 
nent of abundance the United States is most 
fortunate because it has become the bread 
basket of the world. We are living in one 
of the few regions which export rather than 
import wheat and rice. By the year 2000 our 
present population will have increased 58%, 
and we will probably have sufficient food for 
them. However, our living conditions may 
well be intolerable, for we will be very, very 
overcrowded, 

Housing is likely to be in short supply, and 
most of us will be living in high rise apart- 
ments hardly distinguishable from ant heaps. 
There is every indication that we will have 
insufficient schools, major transportation 
problems and serious pollution of air, water 
and land. 

But the competition for space that will 
occur amongst us until, if unchecked, we 
reach the stage of standing room only, will 
be mirrored by a much more grim and im- 
mediate struggle amongst the people of the 
underdeveloped countries. Latin American 
population is expected to triple by 2000 A.D. 
By then Asia will have a population of 4.4 
billion, which will constitute over 60% of 
the world’s people. Within Asia, India is a 
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special case because her poor are already de- 
pendent upon the importation of seven mil- 
lion tons of wheat each year. Her popula- 
tion which was only 270 million in 1930, is 
now about 480 million and will be over 700 
million in thirty years time. Her food pro- 
duction per capita, as in all the underde- 
veloped countries, is falling further and fur- 
ther behind the rise in population. Surplus 
food from the United States, even if we 
greatly increase our own production, will only 
be sufficient to make up the deficit for per- 
haps a decade. In these countries today the 
diets are deficient and most of the people go 
to bed feeling hungry. The situation is seri- 
ous now, can you imagine what it will be like 
by the year 2000 when 80% of the world’s 
population live in these areas? And if you 
can look with equanimity upon that pros- 
pect, remember that the world population is 
now doubling every 30 years! What will it 
be like in the year 2300, or 2600? 

Let me move on to matters of food pro- 
duction and see what statistics can illumi- 
nate that area. Except for Burma, Brazil and 
Nigeria there is no country in the world that 
has any significant amount of new arable 
land to open up for farming. Hence, the 
only way to get more food is to improve 
existing production methods. This has been 
done with spectacular success in the United 
States and alsoin Japan. But to achieve this 
success a number of conditions must occur, 
one of them being enlightened management, 
seldom occuring in Nations with feudal own- 
ership. There must also be sufficient surplus 
money or capital available so that farmers 
may mechanize and buy artificial fertilizers. 
This implies each nation having capital to 
build factories to produce fertilizers, and in 
some cases farm machinery and tractors as 
well. There must be the possibility of arti- 
ficial irrigation of the land if there is not suf- 
ficient rainfall. There must be an adequate 
transportation and marketing system, and 
lastly a reasonably high percentage of liter- 
acy and education so that the whole system 
can function. According to some research 
scientists there is hope of utilizing algae, 
seaweed and even tree leaves for specially 
processed food, but these possibilities would 
also demand heavy investments of capital. 
In the meantime, the more money a country 
has to spend on buying or raising food, the 
less capital it has to achieve the educational 
and technological level required to make 
birth control methods effective, and to offer a 
human as opposed to animal quality of life 
to its citizens. Imports of surplus food to 
underdeveloped countries, even if they were 
to be increased five fold by the year 2000, 
would still only amount to 5% of their total 
consumption needs. There is less grain 
food available now per person in the un- 
derdeveloped countries that before World 
War II. World grain yield must increase by 
150% in the next 35 years if even the present 
meager diet in the underdeveloped countries 
is to be maintained. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s excellent report en- 
titled “Man, Land and Food” concludes in an 
unemotional little sentence Trends in food 
trade show that the less developed world is 
steadily losing the capacity to feed itself.” 

What all this adds up to is famine, and 
probably wars as a result of famine. Famine 
is coming upon the world on a scale that 
should terrify us. Not just the occasional 
famines that used to plague India and China, 
but continuous and ever widening areas of 
Starvation. By the late 1980's you may ex- 
pect the front pages of our newspapers to be 
covered with the photos of starving and dy- 
ing children. 

And is it not ironic that the great increase 
in the numbers of children have come about 
as the result of brilliant scientific and medi- 
cal research as well as the humanitarian ef- 
forts of Government and private organiza- 
tions in sharing this knowledge and wealth? 
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It is the ability to control malaria that more 
than anything else has lengthened the lives 
of people in the tropical zones, and hence 
raised the birth rate there, It is the United 
Nations and American programs like Point 
Four that have done so much to improve the 
general health in backward countries, and 
so increased their birth rate. 

In each of our church denominations, have 
we not with unselfish if shortsighted charity, 
collected money so that surplus food could 
be given to the hungry? We must no longer 
indulge ourselves in this unrealistic way of 
giving, we must address ourselves to the 
causes as well as to the symptoms of insuf- 
ficient food. The children we kept alive 15 
years ago are now raising large families of 
their own, and these new faces come to haunt 
us with their greater needs. If we really 
want to help, we must work for a massive 
world-wide program of birth control. For 
every dollar we donate for food, we must 
give another dollar for family planning. 
Here at home we must be willing to revise 
our attitudes and perspectives about the na- 
ture and size of families. For instance, it 
bas been assumed that if parents had enough 
money to insure a fulfilled life for their 
children, they are morally justified in hav- 
ing just as many children as they wish. 
However, children, rich or poor, use up natu- 
ral resources and hence the number of chil- 
dren in families can no longer be considered 
as matter for individual choice. Probably 
the responsible attitude of parents should 
be that they are justified in raising two 
children of their own, but if they want more, 
they should turn to adoption agencies. 

Some countries have made serious attempts 
at family planning and birth control and 
have even achieved a measure of success. 
Japan, South Korea and Taiwan have all 
made significant reductions in the birth rate 
of their countries. It is theoretically possi- 
ble to reduce the world population to balance 
food production, but it requires far more 
financial and technological help, far more 
changes in cultural attitudes, than it is pos- 
sible to provide in the limited time available 
before famine sets in. One of the difficulties 
in implementing a birth control program, 
even in a country which wants it, and has 
the appropriate conditions for it, is that 
there is not yet a really simple, cheap, uni- 
versal and effective method of avoiding con- 
ception. For one reason or another neither 
the pills nor the inter-uterine devices are 
ideal, and yet, in spite of the obvious need, 
relatively little research has been done in 
this field. I am told that there are only 
about 150 scientists working directly on the 
physiology of birth control in the United 
States, and that less than ten million dol- 
lars are spent yearly in this general area. 

Let me now close by making some recom- 
mendations: 

1.) Food production is not the answer to 
overpopulation, and to concentrate our hopes 
and energies in this direction would be a 
serious strategic error, and for those who 
knew better, a moral sin. At best, increased 
food production can only buy time for effec- 
tive birth control methods to be applied. 

2.) Demographers and agriculturists must 
get together and combine their information, 
particularly in the academic and govern- 
ment communities. Too often one hears a 
lecture by a population expert, and then an- 
other lecture by an agricultural expert, and 
the implications of what they are saying are 
not inter-related. These two disciplines 
must work and plan together so the public 
will be better able to understand the prob- 
lem. 

3.) We must, through government and 
private agencies, invest a great deal more 
money and scientific staff in devising new 
methods of birth control. We should aim to 
discover something simple like a male steril- 
ity injection which would be effective for a 
desired number of years. 
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4.) Private agencies cannot themselves 
handle the problems of birth control. Their 
primary function is to provide leadership, to 
experiment and to inform the public about 
the problem. The task is so great that only 
governments using tax money can handle it. 
I believe this is probably true throughout 
the world as well as in the United States. 
The idea and practice of birth control must 
permeate the lives, attitudes, practices of all 
levels of society. Private agencies by them- 
selves cannot bring about such a public 
change. For example, in our own country 
birth control clinics should be part of the 
services of every hospital and health clinic, 
as well as operating in separate locations. 

5.) Men like Senator GRUENING and others 
who take leadership in Government must be 
given open and continuous support when 
they take political risks. 

6.) The Churches have the opportunity for 
giving much needed moral encouragement 
for birth control. I believe we Churchmen 
can find a better guidance from God by look- 
ing directly into the faces of hungry families, 
than discussing long outmoded and never 
too accurate theological systems and eccle- 
siastical pronouncements. Starving children 
demand theological revisions. 

7.) As citizens we must grow in our under- 
standing of what social responsibility means 
in the twentieth century. It used to be con- 
sidered our duty to prepare the environment 
for the next generation. Now we must pre- 
pare the next generation for the environ- 
ment. In other words we used to assume 
that our responsibility was to adjust and 
improve the material order for the benefit of 
our children. Now we recognize our world 
is a spaceship with finite natural resources, 
and that cannot support unlimited popula- 
tion. Hence, we must reverse our goals, and 
exercising our God given dominion over our 
own biological nature, limit population 
growth so that it is in balance with nature 
and social realities. 

In conclusion, it is the Christian faith 
that God does not give us greater problems 
than we can handle. I believe this because 
I believe in the power of the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. This means as Christians 
we can say with confidence there is no in- 
evitability to nuclear war, that we can re- 
move the injustices of racial prejudice from 
our society, and that there is a way to bal- 
ance food production and world population. 
However, it is also part of our Christian 
understanding, that unless man in honesty 
and unselfish love for his brother faces his 
social problems, he and his civilization may 
be destroyed. May God grant us a measure 
of His love and strength that we may be 
enabled to do His will in this hungry world. 

Amen. 


POLICE BRUTALITY—PEOPLE 
BRUTALITY 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, with 
all the trumped up charges these days of 
so-called “police brutality” there appears 
in this week's issue of U.S. News & World 
Report an excellent newspaper article 
concerning the very real and increasing 
problem of people brutality” against law 
enforcement officers. 

Written by Reporter Bill Shipp of the 
Atlanta Constitution, this article very 
forcefully points out that the citizens of 
this country would do well to concern 
themselves more with brutality and as- 
saults against policemen than with the 
hollow shouts of “police brutality” by 

and professional agitators, 
whose complaints very seldom ring true. 

It is shocking indeed when policemen 
in the exercise of their duty to protect 
the lives and property of our citizens are 
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set upon and assaulted—very frequently 
by mobs going to the aid of the criminal 
instead of the law officer. To my mind, 
such disgraceful conduct is part and par- 
cel of a growing disrespect for law and 
order in the country today. Certainly, 
this trend must be reversed. 

I commend this article to the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 8, 
1966] 


“POLICE BRUTALITY” VERSUS “PEOPLE BRUTAL- 
ITY”—A REPORT FROM ATLANTA, GA. 


(Nore.—Following is an article by Bill 
Shipp of “The Atlanta Constitution,” pub- 
lished in the July 10 issue of the Sunday 
“Journal and Constitution” and reprinted 
here with permission of that newspaper.) 

Talk about brutality and police. Ask At- 
lanta Detective J. P. Arnold, member of the 
“good guy” Crime Prevention Bureau, what 
he thinks about brutality. 

You may have difficulty understanding his 
reply. His face is held together by wire. He 
has difficulty opening his mouth to speak. 

The mild-mannered Negro detective, as- 
signed to the police department’s helping- 
hand squad, recently talked with a father 
about a juvenile-delinquency problem. 
When the conversation ended the father beat 
Arnold up. The first blow shattered the 
detective’s jaw so badly that he could not 
yell for help. Arnold finally shot the man in 
the leg to save himself from a possible fatal 
beating. 

Talk about brutality. Ask the Atlanta 
patrolman who, in June, wrote matter of 
factly on a report form: “While attempting 
to unload prisoner at city hall, I was struck 
across the throat with a knife . SİX 
stitches.” 

Talk about brutality. Ask the Atlanta 
officer who was choked by two suspects wear- 
ing handcuffs. Or the one who was shot and 
had to crawl out of an alley yelling for help. 
Or the one severely bitten by a dog sicked 
on him by a woman suspect. Or the one 
severely bitten by a woman suspect, Or the 
one who broke a flying chair with the top 
of his head when he walked into a beer- 
joint free-for-all. 

Talk about brutality to Lieut. C. W. Black- 
well, keeper of police statistics and reports. 
He'll show a filing cabinet full of reports 
recounting acts of violence and mayhem di- 
rected at policemen that make Mickey 
Spillane novels seem as tame as Sunday- 
school lessons. 


DISARM THE POLICE? 


Much has been said lately about police 
brutality. The American Civil Liberties 
Union of Georgia recently turned out a 
scathing report on mistreatment by Atlanta 
policemen. 

Howard Moore, an ACLU official and gen- 
eral counsel for the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, has called on local 
police officials to disarm Atlanta policemen 
and detectives to reduce “police brutality.” 

Detective Superintendent Clinton Chafin 
thinks Moore has a great idea “if they’d take 
all the guns away from everybody else.” He 
pointed out that the Atlanta gun market is 
glutted with 10-dollar, .22-caliber pistols and 
“they can kill you,” 

Despite the talk about police brutality, 
there is good evidence that “people brutal- 
ity” against policemen is a greater and 
faster-growing problem. Not only in At- 
lanta, but nationally. 

In New York in 1965 the number of as- 
saults against policemen increased 25 per 
cent over 1964. 
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If the present trend continues in Atlanta, 
more than one out of every 10 policemen 
and detectives will be injured this year while 
making an arrest. 

Since 1961, 406 Atlanta officers have re- 
ceived a major injury while making an ar- 
rest. 

“That figure doesn’t count all the black 
eyes and bloody noses and scratched faces,” 
Lieut. Blackwell points out. That figure 
means an injury serious enough to require 
hospital treatment.” 

Last year 78 policemen were sent packing 
to the hospital after a bout with a suspect. 
During the first six months of this year, pris- 
oners or would-be prisoners have sent 40 
policemen to the hopital. 

What's the reason for the increasing num- 
ber of assaults against policemen? 

Many Officials cite a growing antagonism 
toward authority of any kind. 

Atlanta Police Chief Herbert T. Jenkins 
agrees that is one factor. But he points out 
that a growing population means more ar- 
rests and more arrests automatically increase 
the number of assaults against arresting of- 
ficers. 

BRUTALITY—OR HASTE? 


What about the other side of the coin— 
policemen brutalizing suspects? 

“This department uses force only when 
necessary,” Jenkins said. “Police brutality— 
the kind you are talking about—simply does 
not exist here. Of course, we have cases 
when officers act too hastily.” 

Look at the policeman’s side of it: 

“A policeman called to the scene of a 
crime must make an instant decision on what 
action he must take, then take it,” Black- 
well said. 

“A judge may be presented with the same 
set of facts a month later. He can take all 
the time he needs in deciding what to do 
about it. But not a policeman. He has to 
act—and act now. Naturally, his judgment 
may not always be the best in the world.” 

Jenkins added: The charge of police bru- 
tality is as old as law enforcement. A pris- 
oner's best defense often is to accuse the 
arresting officer of brutality. If he can dis- 
credit the officer, then he stands a good 
chance of winning the case.” 

Recent Supreme Court decisions have all 
but made legalized police strong-arm tactics 
a thing of the past. 

Unlike many of his brother police chiefs, 
Jenkins said he has no criticism of the High 
Court. 

“The Supreme Court has the same respon- 
sibility as the police—to guarantee the free- 
dom of the individual and to furnish secu- 
rity to individuals and property,” Jenkins 
said. “It’s impossible to have 100 per cent 
security and 100 per cent individual free- 
dom.” 

Right now, Jenkins added, the emphasis 
seems to be on individual freedom. 


THE ONE-MAN PATROL CAR 


Another measure against police brutality 
in Atlanta is the use of one-man patrol car, 
according to the chief. He says a man work- 
ing alone is much more likely to try to talk, 
rather than slug, his way out of a bad situa- 
tion. 

It also would seem that a man alone is 
much more likely to be on the receiving end 
of an assault. But Jenkins says this is not 
true. 

While the curbs against police brutality ap- 
pear formidable, the controls against peo- 
ple brutality” seem to crumble with increas- 
ing regularity. 

Part of the reason for this says Jenkins, 
is the growing “racial and social revolution.” 

The people caught up in this revolution see 
the police, rightly or wrongly, as the symbol 
for all they are against. 

As a result, Jenkins’ men and the men like 
them across the country will continue to be 
on the receiving end of shootings, bitings, 
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sluggings, kickings and so forth. And their 
job, always a dirty and dangerous one, ap- 
pears to be getting dirtier and more dan- 
gerous by the day. 


POWER PROBLEMS IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
Rutland, Vt., Herald has recently pub- 
lished a series of six articles on electric 
power in New England. These articles, 
by Stephen C. Terry of the Vermont 
Press Bureau, present a fair and broad 
view of the power problems confronting 
all of New England, particularly Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Maine. I 
ask unanimous consent that these arti- 
cles be printed in their entirety at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald] 
PRICE OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY IN NEW ENGLAND: 
Much DEBATED, MISUNDERSTOOD 

(Eorron's NorR.— The following is Part I of 
a six-part series dealing with the price of 
electricity in New England. The author of 
the series has investigated electrical rates in 
New England, which are the highest in the 
nation, and the proposals to lower these 
rates. The series will present his findings 
and observations.) 

(By Stephen C. Terry) 

MOoONTPELIER.—Kilowatts. Kilowatt-hours. 
Mills. Kilovolts. These are all terms which 
confuse most of us. 

But when you understand them you begin 
to realize they are part of the “price’’ you 
pay for living. 

Reddy Kilowatt doesn't tell you about 
the price“ for living in New England, but 
you can tell by just looking at your next 


electric bill. 


Just as the quart is the measure for milk, 
the kilowatt hour (KWH) is the measure for 
energy. 

A kilowatt is 1,000 watts. A kilowatt(KW) 
is the term used when measuring the unit 
of power generated. 

If a 100-watt bulb was to burn continu- 
ously for 100 hours, it would use 10 kilo- 
watt-hours. 

A mill, which is one-tenth of a cent, is the 
term used for computing the cost of your 
electricity, just as the cent is used for figur- 
ing out how much you pay for a quart of 
milk 


A kilovolt is 1,000 volts and is used when 
describing the push it takes to put the energy 
into the high tension wires that run by 
your house and carry it into your home. 

The “price” is for electricity that you use 
to cook your meals and run your many ap- 
pliances. It enables you to watch television. 
The average household's use of electricity in 
New England is about 250 kilowatt-hours a 
month. 

For this, New Englanders pay an average 
monthly bill of $8.57. 

Because you live in New England rather 
than the Tennessee Valley, you pay $3 more 
during an average month for 250 kilowatt- 
hours of energy. 

New Englanders pay the highest electric 
rates in the continental United States for 
every major use category—residential, com- 
mercial and industrial. 

The average commercial user in New Eng- 
land—storekeepers, small manufacturers and 
municipal governments—paid up to 29.8 
per cent above the national commercial rate 
average last year. 

New England industrial users pay higher 
= than any other industrial users in the 
nation. 
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Rates are as high as 12.7 per cent above the 
national average. 

Because of the high industrial rates there 
are no aluminum refineries in New England, 
or any other heavy consumers like the elec- 
trochemical industry, according to people 
who run such businesses. 

The attitude taken by Robert Schill, vice 
president of the Central Vermont Public 
Service Corp. of Rutland, is similar to that 
of the other New England utility officials. 

When questioned about high industrial 
rates and the lack of heavy users, Schill says 
that critics of high industrial rates should 
be asked if they want “aluminum plants or 
steel mills and other large scale industry in 

Vermont along with the problems that go 
along with such form of industrial growth.” 

Rhode Island textile manufacturers have 
long complained about high industrial pow- 
er rates and say this is part of the reason 
for the exodus of the industry into the cheap 
power areas of the Tennessee Valley and the 
southeast-central United States, 

In 1962, manufacturing industries in the 
New England states purchased a total of 12 
billion kilowatt-hours of energy. The cost 
was $180 million. 

The kilowatt-hour cost came to 14.901 

mills, or 66 per cent higher than the national 
average. 
If industrial power costs in New England 
had been on par with the national aver- 
age for the case history in 1962, New Eng- 
land’s manufacturers would have saved $71.4 
million in their power bills. 

New England is the greatest fortress for 
the investor-owned (private) utilities in the 
country. They produce about 98 per cent 
of the region’s use. The national average is 
77 per cent of the investor-owned utilities 
selling to consumers. 

It is the only region in the United States 
that doesn't have a federal power project. 
The New England private utility industry 
is now fighting to retain that honor. 

What is the situation in Vermont? 

First of all, Vermonters are better off than 
their fellow New Englanders. Why? 

The reason Vermont residential rates are 
only a trifle above the national average is 
because the state buys publicly-produced 

from the public Power Authority of 
the State of New York (PASNY) and resells 
it to the Vermont utilities on the basis of 
their rural and domestic customer require- 
ments. 

Thus, Central Vermont Public Service 
Corp., the state’s largest utility, buys the 
biggest share of the 150,000 kilowatts of 
PASNY power available annually to the state. 

A case history of Vermont and the arrival 
of PASNY power tells part of the story why 
New England's rates are the highest in the 
nation. 

On Jan. 1, 1959, residential consumers in 
Vermont paid an average of $8.90 for 250 
KWH. That was the highest state average 
in the continental United States. 

A year later, after the first influx of 
PASNY power, the Vermont 250-KWH rate 
dropped to $7.91. 

In 1962 the average state bill dropped to 
87.84. 

Last year the average Vermont bill for 
250 KWH was $7.63, or three per cent higher 
than the national average bill. 

The New England average bill last year 
was $8.57. 

Before PASNY power, CVPS for instance 
was selling energy to consumers at an average 
of 33.9 mills per KWH. 

Last year the same utility was selling 
energy at an average cost of 25.27 mills per 
KWH. The United States average, which in- 
cludes all power regions, was 16.8 mills per 
KWH. 

Since the PASNY power, CVPS has reduced 
rates by almost $2 million. 

Before publicly-produced power was avail- 
able to CVPS, Albert A. Cree, the chief execu- 
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tive officer, had to purchase higher cost 
power from the New England Electric System 
of Boston. 

Now CVPS and the other Vermont utilities 
are free from the high prices of New England 
Electric and can bargain elsewhere for their 
power. 

While Cree doesn’t admit it, it is known he 
is happy to be free“ from the “Boston boys“ 
and since PASNY, his power profits have 
soared. 

In a speech before New York security 
analysts in October, 1957, Cree said because 
of PASNY power “the company expects that 
this will result in significant and continuing 
earnings improvement.” 

He also said that the earnings will im- 
prove because “the reduction in electricity 
costs to the customer which will be realized 
will have a very stimulating effect on elec- 
tricity use by the customers and upon the 
whole economy of the company’s service 
area, so that the company should benefit 
substantially as the area economy benefits 
from this relatively large amount of cheaper 
power.” 

Not everyone in the state feels he is 
getting the benefit of PASNY power as 
cheaply as CPS. 

One of the most vocal critics is Walter N. 
Cook, manager of the Vermont Electric Co- 
operative of Johnson, 

He complains that once the Vermont Elec- 
tric Power Co. (VELCO), which is a trans- 
mission company set up to transmit PASNY 
power throughout Vermont, levies its tolls, 
the low-cost benefits are lost. 

VELCO is 87 per cent owned by CVPS and 
it buys PASNY power from the state at the 
state line for about 5.6 mills per KWH. 

VELCO charges transmission tolls of more 
than two mills per KWH to other utilities. 
The national average for transmission cost 
is 1.7 mills per KWH. 

Cook says that after VELCO levies its tolls 
and delivers it to the subtransmission lines 
of the other utilities for distribution to the 
Vermont Electric Cooperative systems, the 
cost of the power has increased by 50 per 
cent. 

He also says that consumer-owned co-ops, 
unable to build large plants or tie in with 
transmission lines, “are at the mercy of the 
electric power giants which local commis- 
sions and the Federal Power Commission 
seem unable to control effectively.” 

Thus, in New England the big power com- 
panies own all of the heavy transmission 
lines because co-ops don't have the money 
to build big generating plants, and municipal 
electric systems can only build within city 
or town limits. 

In order for the little systems to get 
enough power, they must buy from the in- 
vestor-owned utilities and bear all of the 
private utility's charges. 

In Massachusetts, for instance, the whole- 
sale rates paid by the Massachusetts munici- 
pal electric systems range from 50 to 100 per 
cent higher than those paid by municipal 
systems to comparable private power com- 
panies in other parts of the country. 

James Baker, manager of the Shrewsbury, 
Mass., electric plant, recently told a congres- 
sional committee in Washington that these 
high wholesale rates are a serious economic 
detriment to the Massachusetts electric sys- 
tems and the communities served. 

The Federal Power Commission is just now 
beginning to look at the wholesale power 
rates charged by investor-owned utilities to 
municipal co-ops. 

While power costs are high in New Eng- 
land, power consumption is, not surprisingly, 
83 per cent lower than the national average. 

U.S. Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, Republican 
of Vermont, calls private power interests in 
New England the “scarcity-and-high-price 
clan.” 

The high prices in New England do keep 
down the amount of energy consumed. 
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Power Price CoMPARISON . 


MonTPELIER.—Here is a comparison of the 
average monthly electric bills for residents 
in New England and other parts of the 
nation. 

The average bill is for 250 kllowatt hours 
a month. 

Vermont, $7.63. 

Massachusetts, $8.88. 

Maine, $8.82. 

New Hampshire, $8.82. 

Rhode Island, $8.73. 

Tilinois, $7.70. 

Montana, $6.98. 

Connecticut, $8.24. 

Tennessee, $4.89. 

State of Washington, $4.81. 

In Tennessee, the power available to house- 
holds is mostly from the public power proj- 
ect in the Tennessee Valley. 

In Washington, the utilities—public and 
private—work together and pool their power 
resources. 


{From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald] 
SCANT RESOURCES OF POWER 


(Eprror’s Note.—This is the second in a 
series of six articles on the factors which go 
into the price of electricity in Vermont and 
New England. This article goes into prob- 
lems of generating and distributing which 
are cited in the industry in generating and 
distributing the power.) 


(By Stephen C. Terry) 

MONTPELIER:—The rocky soils of New Eng- 
land bear no coal or oil reserves. 

The low usages of electricity and the old 
“tea kettles” that produce power are some 
of the reasons for your high monthly bill. 

This, coupled with high administrative 
costs, many small inefficient power plants, 
high taxes and the lack of a competitive 
yardstick, make your electric bill the highest 
in the nation, on the average. 

The costs of electricity to the consumer is 
divided into three major categories—genera- 
tion, transmission to the principal load cen- 
ters and distribution to the householder. 

Generation and distribution charges far 
exceed the national averages. 

The private electric industry lays the 
blame for producing the highest cost power 
in the nation to the high taxes in New Eng- 
land, the high fuel costs and low consumer 
use. 

It's a vicious cycle. High rates promote 
low consumer use. We have been struggling 
with this for years,” says Howard J. Cad- 
well, chief executive at the Western Massa- 
chusetts Electric Co, of West Springfield, 
Mass. 

Heavy industries such as aluminum re- 
fineries are not to be found in New England, 
and the owners say one of the reasons is the 
price of power. 

A spokesman for a private utility said 
critics of high industrial rates should be 
asked if they want “aluminum plants or steel 
mills and other large-scale industry in Ver- 
mont along with the problems that go along 
with industrial growth.” 

This doubt is not limited to private power 
interest. 

In Springfield last week Gov. Philip H. Hoff 
said he was “not terribly anxious to see really 
heavy industry located in Vermont.” He ex- 

a preference for industries in the 
fields of electronics, machine tools and plas- 
tics which Springfield already possesses. 

Coal accounts for two-thirds of the fuel 
used to produce electricity in New England. 
Other fuels are oil, gas and, of course, water 
power which serves as fuel by turning tur- 
bines which in turn generate electricity. 

Residual oil is the thick, gummy sub- 
stance that is the final by-product of crude 
oil after it is refined. 

The oil is used to heat industrial buildings 
and schools as well as fuel for generating 
power, 
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Ninety-percent of the residual oil used by 
the northeast utilities is imported from Ven- 
ezuela. 

Last year New England utilities burned 
10,640,000 tons of coal. 

The latest figures available for use of re- 
sidual oil in the region is for the 1963 usage 
of 70,593,000 barrels, according to the New 
England Council. 

Residual oil is purchased by the barrel, and 
a barrel roughly equals one fourth of a ton 
of coal in heat equivalent. 

However, New England doesn't have the 
fast, flashy rivers that can produce enough 
cheap hydro power. 

There are many undeveloped sites, but 
hardly any of them could be developed in 
terms of today's dollars and still produce 
cheap power. 

Hydro-electric power is still the cheapest 
power available if there is enough to make 
construction of dams worthwhile. 

But the fast-developing technology in nu- 
clear power for the New England region has 
made large-scale conventional hydroelectric 
plants almost obsolete. 

In New England, the average generation 
costs (which means the amount utilities have 
to pay to produce a kilowatt-hour of energy) 
is 9.7 mills. This is 1.2 mills higher than the 
national average of 8.5 mills per KWH. 

When a coal train leaves the mining fields 
in West Virginia and Pennsylvania, the ulti- 
mate charges to the private utility increase 
every mile it moves either by train or barge 
to the New England utilities. 

By the time the coal reaches New England 
the average price is 33.9 cents per million 
British thermal unit (BTU) compared with 
the national average of 26.1 cents. 

(A BTU is a measure of heat energy. It is 
the quantity of heat energy required to raise 
the temperature of one pound of water one 
degree Fahrenheit at sea level.) 

Coal costs have dropped some in the last 
several years, as a result of competitive pres- 
sure of nuclear fuels as a source of producing 
power. 

However, utility magnates in New England 
seem to be relying too much on the high cost 
of coal as the excuse for high rates. 

In a speech in 1962, former Federal Power 
Commission Chairman Joseph C. Swidler 
said if fuel costs had been brought down to 
the national average, the bills to the ultimate 
consumer would have been reduced by only 
five percent, leaving New England rates still 
well above the national average. 

The situation of 1962 is applicable today. 

The federal government has just relaxed its 
quotas on residual oil imports, but the cost 
effect on utilities located on the sea coast of 
New England won’t be that much. 

The problem goes deeper than the high cost 
of fuels. 

Put simply, there are just too many utility 
systems in the region. 

There are now 39 different investor-owned 
utilities in New England which own a total of 
73 thermal generating plants (those that use 
fuel to make steam), 93 hydro-electric plants 
producing power, and one nuclear plant. 

In addition, there are 26 municipal sys- 
tems and three electric cooperatives produc- 
ing their own power, and 88 municipal and 
co-ops buying power from the private utili- 
ties for their consumers. 

The multiplicity of plants means a multi- 
plicity of payrolls and other administrative 
expenses which are put at 87 per cent above 
the national average. 

While there are many systems in the re- 
gion, there are also many small old plants 
which are inefficient. 

The average size of all New England 
power stations is 50,000 kilowatts and there 
are many plants under the thousand-kilowatt 
capacity. 

Most of these are the “tea kettles” and 
small hydro plants, fully depreciated but 
used to meet peak power demands. 
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Because the utilities keep many of these 
plants on the line” they are costing the con- 
sumer money. Even though the plants are in 
most cases fully depreciated, it still costs 
money to operate the facility because of fixed 
charges. 

Utility officials justify keeping the old, in- 
efficient plants in operation because they 
claim they're used to meet emergencies. 

“We don’t throw away our plants, and when 
the day comes to meet an emergency, we 
are ready,” says Albert A. Cree, chief execu- 
tive at the Central Vermont Public Service 
Corp. of Rutland. 

The blackout last Nov. 9 proved the old 
plants weren't much use in restoring light to 
a darkened northeast United States, except in 
their immediate localities. 

The New England average “heat rate,” and 
engineering term that is used to express the 
BTU’s necessary to produce a kilowatt-hour 
of energy, is a good indicator of the efficiency 
of the New England power plants. 

While the national average heat rate last 
year was 10,558 BTU's per KWH, the New 
England average was the highest in the 
nation at 11,019 BTU’s per KWH. 

Progress is being made by the New England 
utilities to increase plant efficiency. In 
1964 the New England Electric System’s Bray- 
ton Point station near Fall River, Mass., 
achieved the lowest heat rate in the nation 
of 8,771 BTU’s per KWH. 

The Brayton Point station is able to gen- 
erate power at a cost of 5.9 mills per KWH 
because of increased plant efficiency. (The 
lowest cost foreseeable for conventional New 
England fuel plants is five mills per KWH.) 

Distribution costs in New England are 
6.2 mills per KWH higher than the national 
average of 6.6 mills per KWH. 

This is partly due to the low usage by 
consumers because of the high prices, and 
the multiplicity of transmission grids which 
brings power to the distribution centers. 

The transmission grids that are now estab- 
lished in New England are of low capacity 
compared with the new very high-voltage 
grids. The lines are also old, thus pushing 
costs up. 

Another reason for the high cost of elec- 
tricity is the high cost of land for rights-of- 
way and higher construction costs in New 
England. 

New England utilities say that the high 
local and state taxes are one of the principal 
reasons for the highest rates in the nation. 

Excluding federal income taxes, the in- 
vestor-owned utilities paid in 1964 an aver- 
age $40.12 per $1,000 of net electric plant 
investment. 

The national average was $31.53. 

Massachusetts utilities paid more than the 
New England average—an average of $50.35 
per $1,000 of net plant investment. 

One of the reasons for the cause the aver- 
age includes many public utilities which are 
tax exempt, and which pay no taxes to state 
or local governments. 

New England has no federal power project 
and the tax exempt utilities produce only 
two per cent of the region’s electrical require- 
ments. 

The lack of a federal power project, which 
the private utilities are now fighting desper- 
ately, has deprived the consumers of a 
chance to compare rates. 

The private utilities claim it isn’t fair to 
judge a tax-paying utility against a non-tax- 
paying utility, saying the consumer some- 
where along the line has to make up the 
difference. 

But the fact remains the only region in 
the country that doesn’t have a federal power 
project has the highest rates in the nation. 

Cadwell, of Western Massachusetts, admits 
the high rates may be partly due to a lack 
of a public competition, or a “yardstick.” 

He says candidly: “We have no Dickey 
around to compare ourselves with.” 
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Dickey is the name given the Dickey- 
Lincoln School federal power project pro- 
posal in Maine that the private utilities in 
the region are fighting in Congress. 


[From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald] 
PRESSURES OF OPINION HiT UTILTTIES— BLACK- 
OUT, INCREASED DEMAND Pur NEw ENGLAND 
FIRMS IN SPOTLIGHT 


(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the third of a 
series of six articles on the situation of elec- 
tric power in New England and Vermont. 
This one describes how attitudes within the 
industry and outside it have shifted during 
the past year, due to a variety of develop- 
ments.) 

(By Stephen C. Terry) 


MONTPELIER.—“I'd be a liar if I told you 
we didn’t wake up when someone was hitting 
us over the knuckles,” says an executive of 
a Massachusetts private utility. 

Howard J. Cadwell, chief executive of the 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co. of West 
Springfield, admits his industry as a whole 
has shifted gears in the past year. 

For the past year, the New England electric 
industry has come under harsh criticism from 
politicians and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

As the result of the prodding, the industry 
has told the public more than it ever has 
before about its plans to build new facilities 
which, it hopes, will reduce the consumer 
price for electricty. 

The sudden interest in New England’s 
high average power costs has been most dra- 
matic since last year’s Nov. 9 blackout when 
most of New England went dark with the rest 
of the northeast because of a massive power 
failure. 

Since then the spotlight of public opinion 
has been shining brightly on the industry as 
a whole. 

The prodding began in October, 1962, 
when former FPC chairman Joseph C. Swid- 
ler spoke before the Electric Coordinating 
Council of New England—a group of inves- 
tor-owned utilities. 

Swidler laid it on the line for the industry 
and told it the FPC was closely examining 
the New England utilities in the national 
power survey which began that year. 

The report was issued in December, 1964. 
It set a target of 27 per cent reduction in the 
average price of electricity to consumers by 
1980. 

The new chairman of the FPC, Lee OC, 
White, in a speech in Boston last May, sald 
he is watching the high rates in New Eng- 
land and warned the private utilities that 
they have a long way to go if rates are to be 
down to the national average by 1980. 

In the waning weeks of 1964, the New Eng- 
land utilities were blasted with both barrels 
and Vermont's Gov. Philip H. Hoff pulled the 
trigger. 

At a meeting in Boston of representatives 
of the nation’s public power groups (the 
Rural Electric Cooperatives Association, the 
Electric Consumers Information Committee 
and the American Public Power Association) 
he spoke before the New England utility com- 
missioners and a meeting of the New England 
Governors’ Conference. 

After that presentation, Hoff’s fellow-gov- 
ernors named him a committee of one to 
seek low cost sources of power. 

Since then Hoff has been using his ap- 
pointment as a political weapon against the 
New England utilities to prod them into do- 
ing something about lowering rates. 

In February, Hoff went to hear a speech 
in Boston given by Newfoundland’s premier, 
Joseph C. Smallwood, who described the am- 
bitious hydro-electric project planned for 
Churchill Falls in Labrador. 

Smallwood was trying to drum up sup- 
port for the project and was looking for 
buyers of the vast resources of energy 
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among the New England and New York utili- 
ties. 

Smallwood proposed that power be trans- 
mitted into New England by 1,517 miles of 
cable stretched under the ocean. 

Hoff then went to Quebec City and met 
with Quebec Premier Jean Lesage in an at- 
tempt to import a small amount of power 
from the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion, an arm of the government. 

Lesage informed Hoff that Quebec-Hydro 
might buy the power produced at Churchill 
Falls and asked Hoff if he would be inter- 
ested in that proposal. 

Ever since Hoff publicly broached the idea 
last September, the New England utilities 
have been annoyed. 

The news about the possibility of import- 
ing about two million kilowatts of Canadian 
power annually broke about the time the 
New England utilities were lobbying their 
hardest against approval of the Dickey-Lin- 
coln School public power project planned for 
the St. John River in Maine. 

Suddenly, politicians began asking util- 
ity executives questions, 

Traditionally, in New England politics, poli- 
ticians have left the utilities alone. This 
explains why some of the New England gov- 
ernors are still cool to Hoff’s proposal. 

In Washington, New England utility execu- 
tives led by Albert A, Cree, chief executive of 
the Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
of Rutland, were appearing before congres- 
sional committees testifying how the New 
England private utilities could lower rates. 

Meanwhile Hoff was asking questions of 
New England utility leaders and quietly 
lining up political support. 

As a result of the prodding by the poli- 
ticians, the utility leaders began talking 
about their plans to improve existing plant 
facilities. 

Several months before the Hoff announce- 
ment, another Vermonter, Charles R. Ross, 
a member of the Federal Power Commission, 
took some pokes at the private utilities in 
a speech before the New England public util- 
ity commissioners, and made suggestions 
how the investor-owned and the publicly- 
financed utilities could lower rates. The 
basic suggestion was that the two work to- 
gether instead of against each other. 

However, the real pressure of public opin- 
fon against the private utilities in New Eng- 
land came as a result of human error some- 
where in the vast power grids in Ontario. 

When the lights went out in Ontario, 
juice throughout all the New York state 
power transmission grids went out and, sub- 
sequently, links with Vermont and New Eng- 
land failed to meet the demands of the New 
England grids. 

Just as the utilities were off balance be- 
cause of mounting political pressures from 
Hoff and Dickey-Lincoln—the lights went 
out in every New England state except Maine 
during the evening rush hour, 

New Englanders demanded answers. Util- 
ity leaders have been responding ever since. 

In Massachusetts, the Legislature created 
a commission to investigate the massive 
blackout and costs of the price of power. 

It was also directed to look at the rate 
structures and the financing of public utili- 
ties and privately-owned utilities. 

The commission hasn't yet been given any 
money to operate, however. 

The New England public utility commis- 
sioners also investigated the New England 
blackout. 

Not all the private utilities executives in 
New England agree with Cadwell that the 
pushing of Hoff and the threat of Dickey- 
Lincoln has “awakened” the private utilities, 

Cree, for example, says that technology is 
8 catching up with itself in New Eng- 
ani 
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“The effect of Hoff and Dickey-Lincoln has 
been nothing—it’s just caused us trouble,” 
Cree said, in a sharp contrast with Cadwell. 

Cree testified before a Vermont Legislative 
Council subcommittee earlier this year and 
said that the reason the New England utili- 
ties were reacting to the Dickey-Lincoln pro- 
posal and the Hoff Canadian power bill was: 

“The problem has become a political one 
and we must deal with it.” 

The fact remains that the private utilities 
in the six-state region have revealed exten- 
sive long-range plans. 


From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald] 

Tue UTILITIES IN ANSWER: “BIG ELEVEN’ — 
PRIVATE POWER FIRMS COUNTER ONSLAUGHT 
or GOVERNMENT AIMS—OFFER REGIONAL 
Link 


(Eorron's Nore.—This is the fourth in a 
series of six articles on electric power in New 
England which has the highest average price 
in the nation. The article below describes 
what the region’s investor-owner utilities call 
the “Big Eleven Power Loop,” examining the 
aspirations about generating costs as com- 
pared to administrative and distribution 
costs). 

(By Stephen C. Terry) 

MonTPeLier.—Late last year the heads of 
the New England investor-owned utilities got 
together and complained that they were get- 
ting clobbered by public opinion. 

A decision was reached to hire a New York 
City advertising firm to “do something about 
our public image.” 

A source within the electric industry ex- 
plained recently the industry’s decision to 
form the “Big Eleven Power Loop.” 

The utility official asked to be kept name- 
less because “I want to keep my job.” 

He said, pointing to a map of New Eng- 
land: “All we're hearing about is low-cost 
power from Dickey-Lincoln and Gov. (Philip 
H.) Hoff’s plan to import low cost power 
from Canada.” 

“So we hired an advertising firm to help 
us with promotion and to get the story across 
to the public by television, radio, and news- 
paper advertisements.“ 

Furthermore, each utility is responsible for 
his own state and pays for the advertising 
campaign according to the number of cus- 
tomers it serves. 

What is “The Big Eleven Loop” and how 
did it grow? 

First, it is in direct response to the an- 
nounced plans to build the first federal power 
project in New England—in Maine at the 
Dickey-Lincoln School site—and to Hoff’s 
plans to try to import Canadian power. 

There are many different stories among 
the utility executives as to just when the 
actual planning really began for what is now 
mapped out as the “Big Eleven Power Loop.” 

Albert A. Cree of the Central Vermont Pub- 
lic Service Corp. of Rutland, says that plans 
for the “Big Eleven Loop have been in the 
works and partly in the planning stages 
since 1948.“ 

A recent news release from the New Eng- 
land Electric Co. of Boston said that the “Big 
Eleven Loop” is the “largest building pro- 
gram ever conceived for the area and planned 
at least five years ago.” 

Howard J. Cadwell, chief executive of the 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co., tells a 
different story. 

According to Cadwell, the idea of getting 
together and chart “The Big Eleven Loop” 
began late last year. 

He said that individual utilities had been 
making their own plans for several years. 

Cadwell said the loop wasn’t tied together 
until the early part of this year and, as soon 
as it was, the electric companies made sure 
the news media got the announcement. 
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The first time the plans for “The Big 
Eleven Loop” hit Vermont papers was Jan. 25. 

“The Big Eleven Power Loop” will be 
fully operable by 1973, and the industry says 
that consumer rates should be reduced by 
22 per cent by then in terms of today’s 
dollars. 

The electric industry says the loop can 
mean an annual saving of $138 million in 
generation expenses. 

Taken together, these new plants will add 
6,250,000 new kilowatts to New England’s 
generating capacity. 

Fossil-fuel plants (oll and coal burning) 
will provide 38 percent of the new capacity 
and will be installed early in the period. 

Nuclear plants will provide 46 per cent of 
the power and most will be installed at the 
end of the six year program. 

The one million kilowatt pumped-storage 
facility planned at Northfield Mountain in 
Massachusetts will make up the rest of the 
capacity. 

A pumped-storage plant works on the 
same principle as a hydro-electric plant. 

Water, however, will be pumped up North- 
field Mountain during the night when power 
demand is low, and then will be released 
during the day to turn turbines during peak 
power demand periods. 

The reservoir on top of the mountain will 
span 300 acres, and will function very much 
like a giant storage battery. 

The industry says that it can reduce gen- 
eration costs from of 9.7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour today’s New England average to 7.6 mills 
per KWH in 1973. There are 10 mills in a 
cent. 

To consumers that means, the industry 
says, a reduction in the price of electrical 
bills from the average of 24.2 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour today to 22.1 mills per KWH in 
1973. 

The power industry doesn’t expect the av- 
erage 1.7 mills per KWH transmission charge 
will drop a bit nor does it expect that the 
distribution and related administrative costs 
will drop by 1973. 

In fact, very little is being done to reduce 
distributing and administrative costs out- 
side of three southern New England utilities 
which have said they hope to merge opera- 
tions later this year. 

In essence, The Big Eleven Power Loop” 
will cut production costs of power by 2.1 mills 
in the next six years—and that is all. 

In addition to the 11 new plants, the indus- 
try says it will build 700 miles of new trans- 
mission lines. 

Besides that, the power companies have 
said, they will retire some 30-40 old steam 
generation plants, now capable of producing 
1 million kilowatts. 

The total bill for the construction pro- 
grams amounts to $1.5 billion. This repre- 
sents, the electric companies say, a $450 
investment for every family they serve. 

The key to “The Big Eleven Power Loop” 18 
the industry's hopes to save money on the 
generation of power, thereby passing on the 
benefits to the consumer. 

Most of their hopes are pinned on nuclear 
fuels. 

The five new conventional fuel plants are 
expected to hit a low production cost of five 
mills per KWH. 

Power economists say it is almost impos- 
sible for conventional fuel plants in New 
England to drop generation costs much lower 
than five mills per KWH because of the in- 
herent high cost of fuels, Coal and oil have 
to be brought from afar. 

The production costs will drop from the 
9.7 mill New England average to five mills 
per KWH because of increased plant efficiency. 

Private utility executives are really watch- 
ing the progress of nuclear power develop- 
ment because, after 1973, new plants will be 
strictly nuclear-fueled—coupled with more 
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pump storage projects to meet peak power 
demands, the industry says. 

The pride of all the New England utilities 
is the first nuclear fueled plant in the region 
now operating competitively with conven- 
tional fuel plants at Rowe, Mass. It is called 
Yankee Atomic. 

The Yankee Atomic Co. was formed in 1954 
by 10 companies, including Central Vermont 
Public Service Co. of Rutland. 

It went into operation ahead of schedule 
on Noy. 19, 1960, and cost less to build than 
the electric companies estimated. 

The plant began producing at 12 mills per 
KWH, but the cost of production has now 
been reduced to 9.7 mills per KWH. 

It is expected to be cut down to 6.3 mills in 
a 15-month period beginning in 1967-1968. 
The secret of nuclear plants is simple. The 
longer it is used the cheaper the electricity 
produced. 

Capital construction costs are higher for 
nuclear plants than for conventional plants, 
however. 

Utility leaders expect to be able to produce 
nuclear power in 1973 at a cost of 4 to 4.7 
mills per KWH. 

By 1978, nuclear plants that are part of 
“The Big Eleven Loop” should have produc- 
tion costs below four mills per KWH, ac- 
cording to nuclear expert Dr. Manson Bene- 
diet of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. Benedict also predicts that, by 1972, 
nuclear plant “costs are expected to be lower 
than cost of electricity from coal or oil and as 
low as coal costs anywhere in the United 
States.” 

But production costs don’t lower the price 
of electricity to the consumer by that much, 
the Federal Power Commission has said, add- 
ing that the industry is going to have to 
concentrate on lowering administrative and 
distribution costs if the rates are going to be 
near the national average. 

Cadwell admits this and says New Eng- 
land’s attempt to lower rates to the national 
average is “shooting at a moving target.” 

He says: No utility man or anyone else 
can predict the exact reductions by 1972 
without knowing such factors as inflation 
and the demand for personalized services.” 

Plus, the national average is expected to 
be reduced because in other regions utilities 
are moving just as fast as in New England. 

This is what Cadwell means by a “moving 
target.” 

He also says that if distribution and ad- 
ministrative costs are to be cut, the “econ- 
omies of scale” will have to increase. 

Put simply, utilities have to merge opera- 
tions. 

Cadwell suits his actions to his words. He 
is the chief organizer of the proposal to 
merge his company— Western Massachusetts 
Electric—with Connecticut Light and Power 
Co. and the Hartford Electric Light Co. into 
a super-utility called “Northeast Utilities.” 
It would be the largest utility in New Eng- 
land. 


Timetable for “The Loop” 
MonrTPELIER.—Here is the timetable private 
utilities have given for completion of 11 new 
plants which will make up the “Big Eleven 
Power Loop.” 
CONVENTIONAL PLANTS (FUELED 
BY COAL OR OIL) 
Kilowatt 
Site: capacity 
Boston (year completed, 1967)... 400, 000 
Bridgeport, Conn, (year com- 
pleted; ies 400, 000 
Bow, N. H. (year completed, 1968) 350, 
Sandwich, Mass. (year completed, 


r ee TA 550, 000 
Brayton Point, Mass. (year com- 
pleted, 196997 650, 000 
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NUCLEAR PLANTS 


Kilowatt 

Site: capacity 
Haddam, Conn. (year completed, 

17 ( 500, 000 
Millstone Point, Conn. (year com- 

S 600, 000 
Vernon (tentative) (year com- 

pleted; 1971) co ane 450, 000 

Boston (year completed, 1971)_.. 650, 000 


Wiscassett, Maine (year completed, 


%% —ͤ — rete 700, 000 
PUMPED STORAGE PLANT 
Site: 
Northfield Mt., Mass. (year com- 
Pleted, i —: 1, 000, 000 


From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald] 

Four Pustic POWER PLANS FOR REGION— 
LABRADOR, MAINE, APPALACHIA ALL FIGURE 
In New ENGLAND VIEW—AIM: LOWER RATE 
(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the fifth in a series 

of six articles on the power situation in New 

England. The fourth article dealt with 

projects supported by the private power in- 

terests of New England. The present article 
tells about projects supported by public 
power interests). 

(By Stephen C. Terry) 

MonrTre.Lter.—In the wilderness of Labrador 
flows the Churchill River—the largest un- 
tapped hydro-electric resource on the North 
American continent. 

The river isn’t a river of commerce, trans- 
port or trade. It is a beautiful, untamed 
giant that holds the key to vast sources of 
hydro-electric power for Canada and the 
United States. 

New England public power interests are 
enviously eyeing the possibility of importing 
low-cost Canadian power. 

This is one of the four proposals that con- 
sumer-owned and publicly-financed utilities 
are banking on to reduce New England's high 
electrical rates. 

The other proposals are: 

—The Dickey-Lincoln school project in 
northern Maine. This would be a 794,000 
kilowatt hydro-electric development paid for 
by the federal government. If Congress ap- 
proves the project, it will be the first federal 
power project for the six-state region. 

—State-of-Maine nuclear power authority. 
A legislative group in the Pine Tree state is 
now studying the feasibility of having the 
state build and run a 14 million kilowatt 
nuclear plant. 

—The Yankee-Dixie project. This plan, 
pushed by the cooperatives and municipal 
electric systems, would be to construct three 
large fossil-fueled generating plants in the 
coal fields in northern Appalachia. The elec- 
tricity would then be transmitted to 22 states 
by a very high-voltage transmission system. 

A consortium of European and Canadian 
banking and industrial interests has formed 
the British-Newfoundland Corp. (BRINCO) 
to develop the power resources of the 
Churchill river. 

The project doesn't involve construction of 
large conventional dams. Rather, it is like 
developing a giant saucer, spanning 35,000 
square miles, scooped out of the flat Labrador 
plateau. 

The saucer-shaped basin, which would be 
kept filled with water by a river diversion 
scheme would act like a huge bathtub the 
size of all New England exclusive of Maine. 

The “bathtub” will be located on the 
plateau. 

The water stored will cascade down a series 
of rapids and chutes to Churchill Falls, 
where the water drops some 400 feet. 

At the falls will be located the power- 
houses. 

The project would produce 4.5 million 
kilowatts, according to present estimates. 
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The awesome project has caught the fancy 
of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, 
an arm of the provincial government. 

Quebec Hydro is about ready to sign an 
agreement with BRINCO to buy the 4.5 mil- 
lion kilowatts of power. The government 
power company is looking to the United 
States for a buyer for 1.2 million of surplus 
kilowatts for the next 25 years—starting in 
1972. 

The possibility of buying that much power, 
which supporters say can be generated and 
transmitted to New England load centers at 
a price of 3.89 to 4.03 mills per kilowatt hour, 
has the public utilities in New England 
wide-eyed. 

The investor-owned utilities are doing 
everything in their power to stop the im- 
portation of Canadian power, and lobbied 
hard this spring against an importation pro- 
posal which was before the Vermont Legis- 
lature. 

The Vermont public power interests—offi- 
cials of municipal and rural electric coopera- 
tives—have formed the Vermont-New Eng- 
land Power Co. (VNEPCO). The new cor- 
poration has ben dickering with Quebec 
Hydro to buy 1.2 million kilowatts, for Ver- 
mont use or resale to New England munici- 
pals and co-ops, The proponents claim it 
will reduce present rates by 25 per cent. This 
has never been proved, however. 

VNEPCO is also thinking of dealing with 
the public Power Authority of the State of 
New York for 40 per cent of the power. 

Current plans call for the VNEPCO to sign 
an agreement with Quebec Hydro for the 1.2 
million kilowatt block before the summer is 
over. The power is expected to be available 
in 1972 for a 25-year contract. 

The private utilities in the region aren’t 
likely to be able to share in this low-cost 
power because of VNEPCO’s desire to deal 
with publicly-financed utilities as a pre- 
requisite for qualifying as a non-profit, tax- 
exempt corporation, according to VNEPCO 
lawyers. 

Gov. Philip H. Hoff's plan, which was stalled 
by the 1966 Legislature, would have set up 
a corporation to serve as a vehicle for im- 
porting Canadian power for all utilities, 
public and private. 

VNEPCO was formed after it appeared 
Hoff’s plan would never see the light of day. 

While the private utilities have been trying 
to discourage importation of Canadian power, 
they are also involved in a political battle 
against the federal government which has 
indicated it wants to construct a federally- 
financed power project in northern Maine, 

Preliminary project plans call for a dam 
340 feet high and 9,400 feet long—at a north- 
ern Maine town called Dickey, 10 miles south 
of the Canadian border. It is located on the 
St. John River where it joins the Allagash, a 
river famous for canoeing. 

This dam would produce 760,000 kilowatts. 

A smaller dam will be located at the site 
of a former schoolhouse in Lincoln, Maine, 
about 17 miles downriver. This dam would 
produce another 34,000 kilowatts. 

The project will cost $227 million for dam 
construction, and an additional $73 million 
will be needed to transmit power through 
New England. The job can be completed in 
1972 if it receives final congressional approval 
this session. 

Chances look good, despite the heavy op- 
position from the New England private elec- 
tric industry. 

The industry says the project is a turkey.“ 
By this it means the project is a waste of 
taxpayer’s money. Utilities claim private 
generation of power with tax-paying facilities 
can reduce rates by 40 per cent by 1980 and 
22 per cent by 1972. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston backs 
up the private utilities’ claim that they can 
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produce power cheaper than the federal gov- 
ernment can at Dickey-Lincoln School. 

“By 1977 it is expected that peaking power 
from privately-financed and taxed plants 
could be delivered to the interconnected sys- 
tems of southern New England for 15 to 20 
per cent less than the comparable peaking 
power from the federally-financed and tax- 
exempt Dickey project,” wrote John M. Wil- 
kinson, the Federal Reserve Board's econo- 
mist. 

According to U.S. Sen. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
D-Maine, the Dickey-Lincoln project will cut 
the costs of power in Maine by one-third, and 
New England average costs by 25 per cent by 
1972. 

Supporters of the project say it will pro- 
vide a “federal yardstick”—a means to com- 
pare the costs of privately-produced power 
against the federal kilowatt, 

New England is the only region without a 
federal power project and has the highest 
power rates in the nation, 

The utilities scream “foul-play” when their 
rates are compared against those of a utility 
that doesn’t pay taxes, saying the consumer 
has to pay the bill, either in tax support or 
on the private electricity rate. 

But the philosophy behind the govern- 
ment power projects is not only to reduce the 
cost of electricity. 

Another reason is to upgrade the social 
development of a state or region. 

The Interior Department has said that the 
“benefit-cost ratio“ for the Dickey project is 
1.86:1. 

This means simply that for every dollar the 
federal government spends, the public will 
receive $1.86 in benefits. 

The growth of the Tennessee Valley since 
the TVA project is cited as proof. 

While the private utilities claim they can 
do the job better and cheaper, their perform- 
ance in Maine doesn't prove it. 

The Pine Tree State has the highest aver- 
age monthly light bill in the continental 
United States, with consumers paying 68.94 
for 250 kilowatt-hours. It needs cheaper 
power to stimulate growth in vast wilder- 
ness in the northern part of the state. 

The Dickey project would make available 
to Maine utilities 100,000 kilowatts of firm 
cheap power and the rest would be available 
for peaking purposes for the New England 
region. 

Peaking power is used to meet consumer 
demands when electricity is used the most 
during the day—usually around suppertime. 

Assistant U.S. Interior Secretary Kenneth 
Holum says Maine municipals and coopera- 
tives, who now buy wholesale power for up 
to 21 mills per KWH, could buy firm Dickey 
power for 8 mills. 

He said that the city of Calais, Maine, could 
get rid of its 25-watt bulbs and install better 
street-lighting. 

The Massachusetts municipals have testi- 
fied before Congress that federally produced 
power in Maine would cut their wholesale 
costs by 55 percent. 

The State of Maine Nuclear Power Author- 
ity and the Yankee-Dixie proposals are two 
minor skirmishes in the public-vs.-private 
utility war. 

The private utility industry hasn't paid as 
much attention to these public power pro- 
posals as it has the threat of imported Cana- 
dian power and the federal project. 

However, when these skirmishes become 
full-scale battles New Englanders can be sure 
the private utilities will fight. 

The Maine nuclear authority envisions 
building a plant near Rockland on the Maine 
coast. This facility would produce 1.4 mil- 
lion kilowatts of power at a cost of $28.0 
million, including transmission lines. 

The power would be avallable to all utili- 
tles at a cost below four mills per kilowatt- 
hour, according to proponents. 
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A special legislative committee in Maine is 
studying the proposal and has hired an inde- 
pendent engineering firm to help assess the 
idea. 

Advocates of the Maine Nuclear Power 
Authority say their project would produce 
cheap constant or base load power, and it 
would complement the Dickey project, 
which primarily would produce peaking 
power. 

The private utilities have reacted some- 
what to the Maine Power Authority idea, 
because earlier this year they announced one 
of their “big loop” plants would be located in 
the same sea coast marketing area as the 
Authority. 

This plant will be a nuclear plant—called 
Maine-Yankee, 

The final public power plan relating to 
New England is the so-called Yankee-Dixie 
Power Co,—a billion dollar plan. 

The Yankee-Dixie Co, envisions building 
three generating coal mines of northern 
Appalachia. 

It also calls for the erection of 3,125 miles 
of heavy transmission lines spanning 22 
states. 

The idea here is to locate the power gen- 
erating plants near the source of fuel and 
thus eliminate transportation cost. 

The Yankee-Dixie plan is advocated by the 
municipal and cooperative power interests. 
Supporters say power can be generated at a 
cost of 3.5 to 4 mills per kilowatt-hour—com- 
parable to costs in the Tennessee Valley. 

The Vermont Legislative Council is also 
dabbling with an idea which may benefit the 
electrical users in the state. 

The Council is thinking of either broaden- 
ing the authority of the Public Service Board 
or creating a new state agency to serve as a 
power broker and a “spur of competition for 
the private utilities.” 

The idea grew out of a Council study; after 
the Council rejected Hoff's plan to import 
Canadian power. 

The Vermont General Assembly won't 
meet until January, 1967, and this subject, 
like importing Canadian power, will be de- 
bated for months. 


From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald, 
June 25, 1966] 

Survey or New ENGLAND POWER: SEVERAL 
AVENUES OF COOPERATION NEEDED—CONSOLI- 
DATION OVERDUE, WITH LESS HAUGHTY ATTI- 
TUDE AND More LINKS BETWEEN SYSTEMS 


(Eprror's Nork.— This is the last in a series 
of six articles on the New England power pic- 
ture, drawn from a long study of the situa- 
tion by the Vermont Press Bureau. It was 
undertaken because New England’s power 
rates average the highest in the nation. The 
previous five articles this week have dis- 
cussed the private power views, the public 
power views, the claims of governments and 
the pressures of public opinion and politics, 
The article below presents some conclusions.) 

(By Stephen C. Terry) 

MONTPELIER: —Mark Twain once viewed the 
weather as something everyone talks about 
but no one does anything about. 

New Englanders have been long plagued 
with the high cost of electricity and for many 
years little was done to correct the situation, 

But times have changed, including the at- 
titudes of the men who run the New England 
private electric industry. 

The “white hope“ for utility men and the 
industry in New England came with the de- 
velopment of the atom as a fuel for making 
electricity. 

Along with the atom came new horizons 
for the New England householder. 

Much of the credit for developing the atom 
as a low-cost source of fuel belongs to the 
New England private utility industry. 
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William Webster, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive of the New England electric system of 
Boston, is one of the nuclear pioneers. 

He has also been instrumental in convinc- 
ing his fellow utility executives to hitch their 
future to the atom. 

The New England electric industry ap- 
parently has followed the advice of Webster 
because it predicts that all plants built after 
1972 will be nuclear fueled—coupled with 
pumped-storage plants to meet peak hour re- 
quirements. 

The industry rates an “A” for recognizing 
the potential of the atom as a device to erase 
the current disadvantage of being so far 
away from available fossil fuel reserves. 

There are more bright spots on the horizon, 

Albert A. Cree, chief exectuive of the Cen- 
tral Vermont Public Service Corp. of Rut- 
land, and Howard J. Cadwell, chief executive 
of the Western Massachusetts Electric Co. 
of West Springfield, Mass., are leading a quiet 
drive within the industry to consolidate op- 
erations, 

Cadwell has had the more immediate suc- 
cess of the two. 

He is credited in the industry for engineer- 
ing the merger of his company with the Hart- 
ford Electric Light Co. and the Connecticut 
Light & Power Co, 

The merger is expected to be completed 
by the end of the year. 

Cree says that by 1980, the 39 separate 
private utilities in New England will be 
merged into a one-system utility. 

When Cree says that present rates will be 
reduced by 40 per cent in 1980, he is predicat- 
ing this reduction on a one-system utility, 
composed of all of the present 39 companies. 

“By then utilities will have to merge into 
one. You can’t have all of these little com- 
panies in New England. It just has got to 
be and therefore I know it will,” Cree pre- 
dicts. 

Cadwell agrees with Cree that the utilities 
will have to merge if rates are to be appre- 
olably reduced, but he isn’t as optimistic that 
a one-system utility will become a reality by 
1980. 

The Western Massachusetts executive says 
that a merger will allow the “economies of 
scale” in administration costs, distribution 
transmission and generation. 

Both Cadwell and Cree feel that if the util- 
ities hadn’t abused the holding company 
laws in the 1920's, New England would prob- 
ably now have a one-system private utility. 

In the 1930's Congress broke up the utility 
pyramids and ordered the holding companies 
dissolved or simplified. 

This ends the good marks for the New Eng- 
land private utilities. 

Much more remains to be done in New 
England if the consumer can expect his elec- 
tric bill to be comparable with the national 
average by 1980, as the Federal Power Com- 
mission predicts. 

The first and most important thing that 
both the public and private power interests 
have to learn that their ideological battle 
shouldn’t interfere with attempts by both 
camps to work together to lower rates. 

The situation in the Northwest is living 
testimony that you don’t have to like some- 
one in order to do business with them. 

Nowhere in this country have the private 
and public power fights been as vicious. 

But these fights are kept on the proper 
battleground, and, as a result, the consumers 
in the Northwest are enjoying some of the 
lowest rates in the nation because both pri- 
vate and publicly-financed utilities pool 
their resources. 2 

They have learned that low rates mean 
high profits. 

A lesson indeed, for New England utilities, 
public and private. 

In the six-states, the two utilities systems 
are reluctant to cooperate. 
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Instead of welcoming the possibility of 
buying cheap hydroelectric power from Can- 
ada, the private utilities are, in essence, 
playing a stalling game and trying to talk the 
proposal to death. 

Public power advocates are so bitter in 
their fight with the private utilities that 
they can't see the forest for the trees. 

They say their objective is the lowest cost 
of power possible, but because the private 
utilities are pushing atomic power 80 
strongly, the public power backers in New 
England find themselves at times degrading 
nuclear power. 

Public power advocates say the investor- 
owned industry is too optimistic when it 
puts a four-mills-per-killowatt-hour price 
tag on the generation of power by nuclear 
energy in 1972. 

The evidence supporting the private indus- 
try’s claim of four mills per kwh of power is 
most persuasive. 

The Tennessee Valley Power Authority, 
the classic example of what government can 
do when it enters the power industry, is 
about ready to build a nuclear plant—right 
smack in the middle of the coal fields. 

Some public power utility officials have 
shown signs that they want at least to bury 
the ideological hatchet as they have ap- 
proached the private utilities for inclusion 
in the “big eleven power loop.” 

So far their efforts have been met with 
hostile stares. 

Other areas both private and public util- 
ities need to exploit is creating more ties of 
transmission systems and single- area dis- 
patching. 

Inter-ties and single-area dispatching 
would permit all utilities in New England, 
regardless of size and philosophic bent, to 
serve each other and help each other in 
emergencies. 

The speedy retirement of old plants should 
be another goal of the public and private 
utilities in New England. 

But also important, the industry needs to 
form committees, composed of both public 
and private utility representatives, for an 
exchange of ideas. 

Communication has been somewhat stim- 
ulated between the two groups by Gov. Philip 
H. Hoff, in his role as a New England Gover- 
nors Conference committee of one, seeking 
low-cost sources of power. 

But there are problems in bringing the 
two utility camps together on the same tent- 
ing ground. 

The most immediate problem is among 
the private utility executives themselves. 

There are generally two types of utility 
executives in New England. 

One type, characterized by Caldwell, is in- 
clined to look at problems with a progressive 
eye. 

The other faction, symbolized by Charles 
F. Avila, president and general manager of 
the Boston Edison Co., are the traditional- 
ists. 

The first reaction of these utility executives 
to Canadian power, for example, was simply 
a close-minded nothing doing.” 

Writing in the “Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly,” a publication of the electrical in- 
dustry, Avila is very critical of Hoff's attempt 
to import Canadian power. 

He labeled it, in essence “a slick appeal“ 
that attempted to make utility officials “rush 
to Montpelier, checkbooks in hand, to get 
all they ean of this bargain electricity.“ 

However, Cadwell and utility officials who 
think like him, will at least listen to a 
reasonable argument and then make a de- 
cision. 

While some utility officials are talking in 
terms of merging by 1980, the fact remains 
that the New England electric companies will 
be building 700 miles of extra high voltage 
transmission lines in the next six years and 
the project is being done on an individual 
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If the utilities mean what they say about 
pooling resources, they would form a com- 
mon transmission company to build the lines 
for the “Big Eleven Power Loop.” 

There is also some justification for a de- 
mand that state regulatory agencies should 
be reviewing their policies regarding New 
England utilities. 

Perhaps the regulatory bodies should be 
insisting that New England utilities ought 
to consolidate and be taking advantage of 
the “economies of scale” that Cadwell talks 
about. This is really the only way rates are 
going to be lowered. 

To the New England consumer, the regu- 
latory agency (in Vermont it is the Public 
Service Board) is his only protection against 
high rates. 

The utilities in New England have a duty 
to lower their high rates and put New 
England electrically on par with the rest of 
the nation. 

The customer should demand this from his 
utility. 

Utilities are allowed to operate as natural 
monopoly. 

In return for this exclusive right, the 
utility doesn't face normal risks like other 
competing businesses. 

The utilities owe each and every con- 
sumer the best service and the lowest rates 
possible. 

All you owe “Reddy Kilowatt” is your 
monthly light bill. 


U.S. COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
July 13 of this year at the old Navy Yard 
here in Washington there was commis- 
sioned the largest and finest oceano- 
graphic ship ever built in the United 
States, the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey ship Oceanographer. The President 
was the main speaker, and he spoke 
forcefully of the challenge which the sea 
presents to this generation for the better- 
ment of mankind. I included his re- 
marks in the Record at the time not 
only because of the importance of the 
new ship to our national oceanographic 
effort, but also because of the warm spot 
I have in my heart for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey itself. 

The recent commissioning was timed 
to coincide with the first anniversary of 
ESSA, the Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration, of the Department 
of Commerce, which was created from 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Weather Bureau, and the Central Radio 
Laboratory of the National Bureau of 
Standards. This new administration is 
functionally organized to permit a more 
logical approach to understanding the 
dynamics of our total environment, from 
the center of the earth to outer space, 
and to permit a better coordination of 
interface studies between land, atmos- 
phere, and sea. The Coast and Geodetic 
Survey brought considerable talent and 
tradition to ESSA, and I look forward to 
the vital role it can play in this new 
setting. 

Many people have had an opportunity 
to visit the Oceanographer—more than 
7,000, in fact—and to learn something 
of its capabilities and its intended use. 
Many others have met the ship through 
television and press coverage. Hope- 
fully, this exposure will swell the rising 
tide of national concern that we hasten 
to develop our knowledge of the oceans— 
knowledge that is essential if we are to 
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fully utilize the abuandant resources of 
the sea, knowledge that in time will mean 
our very survival on the mere 29 percent 
of the earth that is not covered by the 
sea. 

In Alaska, where even today more than 
half our land is farther than 100 miles 
from a highway, we have grown up with 
the Coast Survey. Their nautical charts 
have opened up our waterways and of- 
fered protection to our fishing fleets and 
our waterborne commerce, and their 
aeronautical charts have meant life as 
well as livelihood for thousands of Alas- 
kans who have known the airplane as 
their sole means of transportation. 
Their survey parties have visited our 
most remote areas and set benchmarks 
on our highest peaks. They have walked 
the length of the Alaska Highway; they 
have followed the meanders of the 
Yukon; and they have crossed the Arctic 
tundra by dog sled. In their often lonely 
work they have visited almost every is- 
land along our 34,000 miles of coastline, 
and they have passed through almost 
every town and village. Their survey 
markers remain as mute evidence of their 
passage and provide landmarks to all 
who follow and need to know literally 
where in the world they are. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
a long and honored history on land and 
at sea, but today, Mr. President, I want 
to emphasize the role it has played for 
159 years in providing this great Na- 
tion—and the world basic knowledge of 
the seas essential for commerce and es- 
sential as the scientific foundation on 
which much of the present surge of 
oceanographic research will be based. 
Thus, with your indulgence, Mr, Presi- 
dent, I would like to place the commis- 
sioning of this great ship, the Ocean- 
ographer, in the proper historical per- 
spective. I would like, too, to point out 
how this ship and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey which operates her fit into the 
present and planned U.S. program in 
oceanography. 

Early efforts of the survey of the coast, 
as it was first known, were under the able 
direction of the Swiss geodesist Ferdi- 
nand Rudolph Hassler, named as the 
survey’s first Superintendent by Presi- 
dent Jefferson on the recommendation 
of the learned scientists of the American 
Philosophical Society. After the first 
triangulation surveys in the New York, 
Long Island, and Connecticut areas were 
completed in 1834, nautical charting 
surveys were started immediately in late 
1834 and early 1835 from the schooner 
Jersey under the command of T. R. Ged- 
ney and the schooner Experiment under 
George Blake. Early work covered the 
south shore of Long Island and New York 
Harbor and included discovery of a 
previously unknown channel leading into 
New York Harbor from the southeast 
and named Gedney Channel after the 
skipper of the Jersey. 

But these early surveys of the Coast 
Survey were also scientific surveys and 
would have been called oceanography had 
the word then been in use. The 1845 ob- 
servations off Block Island and the July 
and August 1846 Gulf Stream observa- 
tions by George M. Bache from the brig 
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Washington produced what are still be- 
lieved to be the first observations of 
water temperature versus depth in the 
Gulf Stream. Bache’s vertical tempera- 
ture traces seaward of Sandy Hook 
showed maximum temperatures of 82 
degrees at the surface, dropping to 37 
degrees at a depth of 1,500 fathoms, And 
this, you must remember, was done in 
1846. The 1853 map of the Gulf Stream 
surface temperatures from Cape Canav- 
eral—as it was then called—to Block 
Island was followed in 1863 by sheet II 
of the Atlantic coast series, Cape Hat- 
teras to Nantucket, which showed the 
position of the “cold wall“ along the 
landward side of the Gulf Stream as well 
as the main axis of the stream and the 
various other axes of flows of water of 
different temperatures. This work was 
accomplished under a great scientist and 
a great Superintendent of the Coast Sur- 
vey, Alexander Dallas Bache, a grandson 
of Benjamin Franklin. These early 
scientific efforts were not without hazard. 
In 1846 on the way back to port from her 
Gulf Stream observations, the brig 
Washington was caught in a violent 
hurricane off Cape Hatteras. The ship 
was again and again washed over by 
monstrous waves, and Captain Bache, 
brother of the Superintendent, and 10 
of his men were lost. The ship, badly 
damaged, drifted for more than a week 
and was finally taken in tow by the U.S. 
frigate Constitution. 

In the late 1860’s the Gulf Stream 
work, interrupted by the Civil War, was 
resumed. Mitchell and Pourtales worked 
from the steamer Bibb in the Florida 
Straits, John Elliott Pillsbury worked 
from the Blake, and Chester and Free- 
mont worked from the Drift. From 
1885 to 1889 the classic work of Pillsbury 
from the steamer Blake was carried out 
in the Gulf Stream. His observations 
of the currents and temperature at 
depth in the stream made while the 
Blake was actually anchored in the deep 
Gulf Stream still remain as one of the 
classic studies of physical oceanography. 

In 1871 the then Superintendent, Ben- 
jamin Peirce, a professor of astronomy 
and mathematics at Harvard, asked the 
famous Swiss geologist Louis Agassiz if 
he would like to be aboard the Coast 
Survey’s iron steamer Hassler when she 
was sent around Cape Horn to Califor- 
nia. Elizabeth Carey Agassiz, his wife 
and founder of Radcliffe College accom- 
panied him as did the Count de Pour- 
tales, an early oceanographer who came 
to the Coast Survey in 1848 and who 
was an expert on deep sea dredging. 
The expedition sent back to the United 
States over 250 barrels and cases of speci- 
mens, including 30,000 fish specimens. 

The 1877 through 1880 work of the 
Coast Survey steamer Blake is wonder- 
fully chronicled in the two-volume study 
by Agassiz’ son Alexander, called Three 
Cruises of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Steamer Blaxe“ published in 
1888. These volumes describe in detail 
the results of the biological and geologi- 
cal dredgings, and his studies of the 
Florida reefs still remain as a classic in 
the field. 

Tidal studies, current studies, dredg- 
ings, nautical charting, bottom sam- 
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pling, development of oceanographic 
equipment, all these were the work of the 
Coast Survey. With the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia in 1867, there were 
added some 34,000 miles of coastline to 
be surveyed and mapped. The great 
George Davidson was doing reconnais- 
sance work from the cutter Lincoln in 
Alaskan waters, and early Alaska 
Pilots—sailing directions and coastal de- 
scriptions for the waters of Alaska— 
were prepared by him and published by 
the Coast Survey as early as 1869. 

The history of this Federal bureau at 
sea is a glorious history, and it is in- 
extricably entwined with and a funda- 
mental part of the great history of ma- 
rine science in the United States. I 
would hope that some day this history 
can be written and published so that 
this facet of man’s continuing struggle 
with his environment, this great part of 
the history of U.S. science at sea, will be 
known to all who follow and who will of 
necessity base much of their own work on 
the work of such men as Hassler, Bache, 
Agassiz, Pourtales, Davidson, Pillsbury, 
and the rest. 

But where does the work of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey fit today into the 
overall picture of the Federal effort in 
oceanography? ‘This bureau is still in 
the forefront—as the recent commission- 
ing of the Oceanographer attests. With 
the adoption of the International Con- 
vention on the Continental Shelf, the 
United States obtained “sovereign 
rights” over the resources of the U.S. 
Continental Shelf, an area of some 850,- 
000 square miles, of which over two- 
thirds lie off the coasts of Alaska. To the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey falls the task 
of compiling the maps and charts of this 
area. To them also, through their parent 
organization, ESSA, falls the task of op- 
erating the ships that must do the work, 
of operating the tide gages that tell of 
the rise and fall of the sea, of running 
the seismic seawave warning system that 
will warn of the impending arrival of 
the so-called tidal waves generated by 
submarine earthquakes. Much of the 
oceanographic research work formerly 
carried out by the Coast Survey as been 
transferred to a sister agency within the 
ESSA, the Institute for Oceanography 
established only last December, The In- 
stitute working closely with the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey plans to continue 
the research work at sea necessary for 
the environmental understanding on 
which must be based the scientific serv- 
ices which the Environmental Science 
Services Administration provides. 

Working with other Federal agencies 
and with universities and research insti- 
tutions, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and the Institute for Oceanography are 
even now in the final stages of a year- 
long comprehensive study of the Gulf 
Stream—carrying on the tradition of 
George Bache, Alexander Dallas Bache, 
and John Elliott Pillsbury in the last cen- 
tury. Now, however, the work is being 
done with towed thermisters, with mod- 
ern winches and sampling and analytical 
equipment, with aircraft with infrared 
sensors, with telemetering tide gages, 
buoy-supported and bottom-mounted 
current meters, and tethered balloons for 
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determing the important meteorological 
factors in the air above the Gulf Stream. 

As recently as this past June, this study 
showed that a great looping meander of 
the Gulf Stream had swung as far north 
as Georges Bank off Cape Cod bringing 
warm water to an area usually bathed by 
the cooler waters of the Labrador Cur- 
rent from the north. There will cer- 
tainly be some deleterious effects on the 
larval stages of commercial fish which 
are sensitive to such temperature 
changes, and the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries—operating on information sup- 
plied by the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
ship Whiting—is studying the biology of 
the area to ascertain what these effects 
might be. Meteorologists and ocean- 
ographers working together in the Sea- 
Air Interaction Laboratory and the Phy- 
sical Oceanography Laboratory of the 
Institute for Oceanography are studying 
both the results of the survey of the Gulf 
Stream and of the overlying air masses. 

In the northeast Pacific, south of the 
Aleutian Islands of Alaska, personnel 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Institute for Oceanography are even to- 
day working together on the ship Sur- 
veyor carrying on the work of Operation 
Seamap, which stands for scientific ex- 
ploration and mapping program. This 
program is the first attempt by any na- 
tion to undertake detailed topographic, 
geophysical, and oceanographic surveys 
of a large area of the deep sea. It was 
the research on the data from these pio- 
neering surveys that recently revealed a 
new major fracture zone in the North 
Pacific and enabled marine geologists 
from the Institute for Oceanography to 
show that these zones in the North Pa- 
cific are areas where lateral displace- 
ments in the basic crust of the earth have 
been as much as 552 miles. 

It was these Seamap surveys, too, 
coupled with the closely spaced nautical 
charting surveys of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey that provided the wealth of 
information used to compile the magnifi- 
cent new bathymetric map of the Aleu- 
tian arc now in the final stages of pub- 
lication at the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. This map, some 6 by 18 feet, is 
made up of six sheets which at a scale 
of 1 to 400,000 show in great detail the 
intricate bottom topography of the great 
Aleutian area of Alaska including the 
long arcuate Aleutian trench. This map 
will be invaluable to all those concerned 
with the marine resources of Alaska as 
well as those marine scientists, geologists, 
geophysicists, and geographers con- 
cerned with this great arc and the 
theories of its formation. 

Tidal and sea-level studies and their 
application to coastal engineering prob- 
lems, offshore currents and their rela- 
tion to fishing and commerce, the intri- 
cate interactions between the sea and 
the atmosphere and their relationship to 
long-range weather forecasting, nautical 
charting for commerce and navigation, 
studies of estuaries as complete environ- 
mental units for their importance to man 
who tends to cluster his cities around 
them, and basic understanding of the 
geology of the sea in all its forms—these 
are the continuing oceanographic tasks 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
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the Institute for Oceanography. These 
and their other marine-oriented activi- 
ties are all aimed at providing the United 
States with the basic descriptioa and 
understanding of the ocean and its 
various boundaries, the understanding 
that is absolutely essential if we are to 
use and exploit the seas for the general 
betterment and economic well-being of 
mankind. 

The commissioning of the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey ship Oceanographer 
on July 13 is just one more step in the 
long history of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey’s continuing mission to learn 
about the sea. To Admiral Tison, Di- 
rector of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
which operates the Oceanographer; to 
Captain Wardwell, her commanding offi- 
cer who will direct her work; to Dr. 
Stewart, Director of the Institute for 
Oceanography which will plan the scien- 
tific phases of her work; and to all the 
officers, men, and scientists who will 
serve and work aboard her throughout 
her lifetime, I wish fair winds, smooth 
sailing and good science—and I envy 
them their great opportunity to improve 
the lot of mankind so directly by helping 
in the monumental task of understand- 
ing the ocean. 


MORE JOBS IN INDIANA 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we are 
all aware of the critical shortage of 
freight cars among the Nation’s rail car- 
riers, a fact substantiated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

I am happy to note that today the 
Pullman-Standard plant in Hammond, 
Ind., is resuming the construction of 
freight cars for the first time in 29 years. 
The Hammond shops have been used as 
repair facilities, employing some 600 per- 
sons. With the resumption of freight 
car assembly operations today, an addi- 
tional 200 jobs have been created. This 
has been made possible not only because 
of the market for freight-carrying rail 
cars, but also because the manufacturer 
had no artificial restrictions placed upon 
his ability to finance his expansion. 

We have here, in microcosm, a basic 
lesson in economics. If we avoid arti- 
ficial restraints and allow free inter- 
change in the marketplace, the supply of 
goods and services will keep pace with 
demand and act as its own brake on 
inflation. 


MILITARY POWER: THE LIMITS OF 
PERSUASION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it is 
now several months since Lt. Gen. James 
M. Gavin, U.S. Army, retired, appeared 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and gave his impressive testi- 
mony for a limitation of our undeclared 
war in Vietnam. 

That war has now been steadily esca- 
lated. Our casualties have increased, 
passing 4,500 American lives lost in com- 
bat and 25,000 wounded, some crippled 
for life, and the costs nearing $2 billion a 
month, with serious adverse effects on 
our domestic economy and on the fine 
programs which President Johnson and 
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the first session of the 89th Congress 
enacted. 

The escalation that has gone on unre- 
mittingly with no appreciable results ex- 
cept more deaths, more slaughter, more 
victims, more destruction, more erosion 
of our domestic needs, is the subject of a 
pertinent and thoughtful analysis by 
General Gavin in the July 30 issue of the 
Saturday Review. It may be considered 
an updating of General Gavin's views. 
They may be summed up in the increas- 
ingly self-evident conclusion that force 
does not, and will not, solve the tragic 
dilemma brought about by our military 
involvement in southeast Asia. I ask 
unanimous consent that General Gavin's 
article, “Military Power: The Limits of 
Persuasion,” be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From Saturday Review, July 30, 1966] 
MILITARY Power: THE LIMITS or PERSUASION— 

ECONOMIC STRENGTH AND TECHNOLOGICAL 

CHANGE, Not War, Now Have THE GREATEST 

IMPACT ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(By James M. Gavin, lieutenant general, 

USA, retired) 

Since the beginning of time power has been 
used to persuade. Yet, paradoxically, at a 
time when we possess more power than any 
nation on earth, we are not very persuasive. 
It is frustrating and baffling, and public de- 
bate on the use of power in Vietnam rages 
throughout the land. Perhaps it would be 
well to examine the nature of our power and, 
more important, its changing character since 
World War II. 

Usually we think of power in terms of 
military power—military weapons systems 
and most of us have long considered these to 
be the primary source of power in world af- 
fairs. Of course, to exist, military power 
must have a base of economic support. In 
all past experience only a society that had the 
natural resources and, in addition, the in- 
ventiveness and industries to produce modern 
weapons systems, could bring them to combat 
and thus gain a decision in international 
conflict. Hence, from history we are inclined 
to think of military power as the dominant 
force, and the economic power which sup- 
ports it as a secondary source of military 
strength. 

History is replete with examples of aggres- 
sor nations adding to their total power by 
taking from others. In an excellent and com- 
prehensive volume, Power, written in the 
1930s, Bertrand Russell expressed it this way, 
“Economic power, unlike military power, is 
not primary but derivative.” He then went 
on to illustrate how military power had been 
used to seize vast colonial empires from which 
great wealth could be extracted; wealth in 
minerals, oils, and arable lands, for example. 
Hence, the nation that could seize the most 
resources could, in the long run, develop the 
most powerful military forces. 

I believe that there is a fundamental 
change taking place, and indeed it has taken 
place, in this relationship between military 
and economic power. Fundamentally, today 
technology can, if wisely directed, provide 
adequate resources for humans to live com- 
fortably on this earth. At the same time, 
technology can, if so exploited, provide the 
weapons systems to destroy a major portion 
of the human race. Finally, technology is 
having, and will continue to kave, such a 
tremendous impact on world affairs that it is 
changing the balance between economics and 
military power significantly. It is this 
change that I would like to examine. 

First, let me call attention to the talk 
given by our Secretary of Defense in Montreal 
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on May 18. He referred to the sources of 
unrest and discontent around the world, and 
emphasized that security is not military 
hardware; security means economic devel- 
opment. In fact, he stated flatly that, in 
his opinion, the concept that military hard- 
ware is the exclusive or even the primary 
ingredient of permanent peace in the mid- 
twentieth century is absurd. 

During the past twenty years I have been 
closely associated with the use of military 
power, the planning and execution of na- 
tional military policy, and, to a lesser extent, 
the conduct of foreign policy. To say that 
it has been an extremely active environment 
is an understatement, for we never have had 
such amounts of power available nor have 
we had so many problems associated with 
its use. And never has there been such 
widespread interest in our many commit- 
ments and involvements abroad, nor so much 
social turbulence at home, 

Having been in the vortex of much of the 
discussion, I find it deeply disturbing that we 
have yet to get to the heart of the matter. 
To do so we must understand, and articulate, 
in much clearer terms than we have so far, 
our total diplomatic and political power, for 
this is the power that persuades: the eco- 
nomic, technological, and military compo- 
nents of such power. Part of this examina- 
tion will be a consideration of the role that 
each of these will play in our national 
strategy. 

Actually, we have been doing very well in 
the realm of economics and technology, espe- 
cially during the past decade. It is in the 
area of applied military power, tactical mili- 
tary power, that most of the misunderstand- 
ings and frustrations seem to exist. In order 
to understand their cause, therefore, I believe 
that we should begin with an examination of 
the meaning of the most significant military 
event of our time—the detonation of the 
first nuclear weapon. 

The shock waves from the Hiroshima blast 
went far beyond those predicted by the nu- 
clear physicists. Nothing in our country’s 
history has had a comparable impact upon 
foreign policy and military affairs. Govern- 
ments have fallen, coalitions of nations have 
been formed and reformed to cope with the 
problems caused by the bomb's existence. 
The bomb was at the heart of De Gaulle’s 
rejection of Great Britain's desire to join 
the European Common Market. The bomb 
was ever present in the mind of President 
Kennedy and his advisors at the time of the 
Cuban missile crisis. The bomb today casts 
a long shadow over all discussions on the 
future of NATO. For the fundamental na- 
ture of military power changed significantly 
with the advent of the bomb. 

Few realized in 1945 that the bomb was 
the beginning of the end, if not indeed the 
very end, of man’s search for energy to be 
used as military force. The more prevalent 
view was that a new era was born—the age 
of atomic force. Now, twenty years later, we 
understand better the place of the bomb in 
the spectrum of history. It was the end, 
not the beginning of an era. It was the end 
of man’s search for force and it marked a 
beginning of a new quest—the search to find 
new ways and means of influencing the be- 
havior of other humans. It was to be the 
age when the earth would shrink rapidly due 
to high speed air travel, space exploration, 
satellite communications, and rapid data 
processing systems, for example. More and 
more the nations of the earth were to con- 
sider themselves part of one large world 
community; the logical end of an evolution- 
ary process that began many thousands of 
years ago with the family, tribal, and city- 
state, and later, national groupings. 

Furthermore, in the armed forces the 
physical effects of the bomb alone made plain 
for all to see that all the boundaries between 
the traditional areas of combat, land, sea, 
and air, were wiped out. The earth was 
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soon to become one theater of operations, 
shrunken to such small size that no area was 
immune from attack from any other point 
on the globe. And when, in the traditional 
manner, our military recalled its own experi- 
ence for answers to deal with the new prob- 
lems of the day, it did not find them. For 
the answers were not to be found in a re- 
membrance of things past, they could be 
found only in a thoughtful analysis of the 
future, in a profound search for the meaning 
of the period that we were about to enter, 
The classical military formula of escalating 
power until total victory would be achieved 
was to become absolutely meaningless. For 
wars, if there were to be wars, and the means 
that would resolve them, were going to be 
many orders of magnitude different from 
what they had been in the past. 

In 1950, five years after the end of World 
War II and Hiroshima, Soviet-equipped 
North Koreans invaded South Korea. It was 
a costly experience for us. Possessing the 
most powerful military establishment in the 
world, well-equipped with nuclear weapons, 
we suffered more than 140,000 casualties and 
had to accept terms less than victory. Yet, 
despite the Korean experience our national 
strategic policy in the mid-Fifties was still 
based on massive retaliation. Admittedly 
there was much argument and discussion 
about the validity of this view. Indeed, our 
Promethean achievement seemed to have left 
us in intellectual disarray. 

But from the mid-Fifties on, our total 
power seemed to paralyze our intellectual 
processes, and our response to challenges of 
lesser magnitude than total war were of a 
diminishing degree of credibility. This was 
because a number of myths prevailed in our 
thinking, and they stemmed from a tendency 
to look inward to our exeprience rather than 
to postulate technology and political trends 
into the rather clouded and hazardous un- 
known of the future. 

The first myth is that war is a continuation 
of politics by other means. This Clausewitz- 
ion orthodoxy holds that wars will be fought 
and won, and sufficient power will be applied 
until they are won. Then war will be fol- 
lowed by peace, a period in which politics as 
usual will be the preoccupation of the world 
powers. This, in turn, very likely will be fol- 
lowed by a period of war, and the difference 
between the two will be quite discernible. 
I believe that by now most of us realize that 
this no longer is true. 

In his recent Montreal speech, our Secre- 
tary of Defense discussed conflicts of recent 
years and pointed out that in the past eight 
years “there have been no less than 164 in- 
ternationally significant outbreaks of vio- 
lence, each of them specifically designed as a 
serious challenge to the authority, or the very 
existence, of the government in question 
And not a single one of the 164 conficts has 
been a formally declared war.” From this ex- 
perience, realistically, we must conclude that 
wars will not always be declared and that 
nations will not always commit their total 
resources to win in every confrontation. 
There will be wars that are not wars, if de- 
fined in terms of our experience before Hiro- 
shima. In fact, for some nations it may be 
wiser to keep a shooting war limited and un- 
declared while pursuing national goals by 
other means, never admitting the existence of 
a war nor indeed a desire to bring it to an 
end. 

The second myth is that if you destroy 
enough people and enough property you will 
overcome an enemy's will to resist. A corol- 
lary to this is that a nation should use as 
much force as necessary to win, since in war 
there is no substitute for victory. Actually, 
the nature of conflict being what it is, and 
the danger of a nuclear holocaust being ever 
present, it is compelling that solutions less 
than total war be found. The indiscriminate 
use of power has been further complicated by 
modern communications media that now 
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bring more and more detailed information 
about the conduct of war into every home, 
The inevitable, and needless, loss of civilian 
lives has become the subject of concern to 
more than just the contending military 
Torces. 

Thus, sensitivity to public opinion has 
made it necessary to consider restricting 
attacks to military targets whenever this is 
possible. Unless, of course, the nation’s goal 
is to seek total war. 

A third aspect of existing military think- 
ing deserves mention. The thought still 
persists in many minds that the ultimate in 
sophistication and usefulness in weapons 
systems is the high-yield megaton bomb de- 
livered by missile or aircraft, By its very 
nature it is believed that it should be able 
to cope with almost any threat to our sur- 
vival, The fact is that it is the very effec- 
tiveness of our strategic air force, and the 
overwhelming, devastating potential of H- 
weapons, that prevents their employment in 
a conflict other than total war. And again, 
it is the devastation that would be caused 
by the use of these weapons by the strategic 
air arm that has given tremendous emphasis 
to the role of the other Services; those that 
have it in their ability to apply power with 
discrimination, flexibility, and restraint. It 
is this possbility of devastation that gives 
great emphasis to the need to find and un- 
derstand the uses of other forms of power 
stemming from our science and technological 
programs and our great economic strength. 

The changing nature of conflict today 
makes it imperative that we develop better 
means of dealing with limited wars, guerrilla 
wars, and other types of conflicts that we 
cannot yet anticipate with accuracy but 
which will not be total war. Studies in these 
areas will require great effort not only in 
anticipation and planning, but in research 
and development as well. 

Until World War II, we were protected by 
a shield of time and space. And while we 
were enjoying that protection, Hitler's forces 
ravaged Europe and, more important, his 
scientists developed the first surface-to-sur- 
face rockets, surface-to-air rocket, air-to-air 
rockets, the snorkel submarine, the first jet 
plane and the first rocket plane, nerve gas, 
etc. And he came close to developing the 
atomic bomb. After we entered the war, 
and finally overran his concentration camps, 
we found the gas ovens being enlarged—and 
he had already destroyed more than 6,000,000 
human beings. Today we no longer enjoy 
the advantage of time and space. Our armed 
forces must be ready for every challenge that 
confronts our nation regardless of how so- 
phisticated the weapon or the technology 
from which it springs. This will require a 
continuing expenditure of our national re- 
sources if we are to achieve an adequate 
state of readiness for every reasonable chal- 
lenge. And this, in turn, necessitates a dy- 
namic, imaginative, productive economy. 

How good is our economy? 

Most people will remember that after 
World War II the Soviets anticipated an éco- 
nomic collapse of the West, believing that 
our economy was entirley a war-based one. 
What we have accomplished has been truly 
remarkable, and during the past twenty 
years our economy at home has expanded at 
a tremendous rate. It is vital that we sus- 
tain this growth. 

In 1966 our Gross National Product will be 
in excess of $700 billion. Our industry is 
doing very well. During the decade begin- 
ning in 1955 combined annual sales of the 
500 largest industrial corporations increased 
by $100 billion (from $161 billion to $266 
billion). Corporate profits last year before 
taxes were $73 billion, an increase of $9 bil- 
lion over the previous year. Per-capita in- 
come reached $2,700 last year, a 6 per cent 
increase over 1964 income. Personal income 
was a record high of $528 billion, up $35 bil- 
lion over the previous year. 
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These are impressive statistics. We 
should have no apprehension whatsoever 
about the outcome of any competition with 
the Communist countries in the realm of 
economics. Our apprehension, if any, should 
be concerned with whether or not we use our 
resources wisely and well: to provide a good 
soclety at home, to aid the emerging young 
nations abroad, while at the same time we 
provide our armed forces with weapons sys- 
tems adequate to meet the broad spectrum of 
challenges that will confront us. We must 
give serious attention to the problems of 
exporting our economy abroad. 

One of the most remarkable and far- 
sighted programs ever undertaken by any 
country was the inauguration of our foreign 
assistance program in 1949. Through it, we 
were able to provide economic assistance, 
wherever it could be properly used to the 
newly emerging nations as well as to many 
of the older powers. In 1949, this program 
amounted to a little over $4.5 billion and 
was 1.75 per cent of our Gross National 
Product. It has been overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful, and today South Korea, Taiwan, and 
Indonesia, for example, all are monuments to 
the achievements of this program. In addi- 
tion, a country geographically almost a part 
of the Eastern bloc, Yugoslavia, was able to 
achieve economic prosperity and retain its 
political independence from Moscow. 

Our foreign aid program has been over- 
whelmingly successful in areas where the 
Communists can least afford to have us suc- 
ceed. In areas where they would like to 
accuse us of colonialism and, indeed do ac- 
cuse us of economic colonialism today, we 
have been able in many countries to help 
achieve an unprecedented standard of liv- 
ing, far superior to anything that the Com- 
munists could offer. This has been accom- 
plished despite the fact that we have steadily 
reduced the amount of foreign aid until to- 
day, in 1966, it is but 48 per cent of our 
Gross National Product, compared to 1.75 per 
cent at its inception in the late 1940s. 

There is an old combat maxim that one 
should reinforce success; this we are not 
doing. In speaking at the Boston University 
commencement exercises in June of this 
year, Lady Barbara Ward Jackson recom- 
mended that the “have” nations such as the 
United States, contribute 1 per cent of their 
Gross National Product to help the under- 
privileged and underdeveloped countries. 
Some attribute our unwillingness to do so 
to the cost of the Vietnam war. If so, this 
at least raises the question of whether or 
not we may now be following a course inimi- 
cal to our long-term strategic interests. 

Another area in which Americans have 
achieved great success has been in the ex- 
portation of products and business know- 
how. Our exports, which amounted to ap- 
proximately $37 billion in 1950, have grown 
to well in excess of $100 billion in the mid- 
Sixties. Our direct investment abroad has 
increased from $25 billion to $50 billion in 
the same period of time. In addition to this 
direct investment, we have indirectly invested 
$20 billion through stocks and portfolio hold- 
ings. Our direct investment abroad is now 
increasing at an average of more than $10,- 
000,000 a day. With this investment we have 
exported entrepreneurial skills and manage- 
ment techniques that have proven to be very 
attractive to the Western world. So success- 
ful has this been that the return on our 
investments abroad today amounts to $4 bil- 
lion annually. 

This has all been possible because of a 
burgeoning economy at home and the ag- 
gressive drive of our businessmen to find 
markets and business opportunities abroad. 
At the same time, businessmen have sought 
to raise the standards of living wherever they 
have marketed their products and services. 
In this they have been by and large, very 
successful. There is nothing that the Com- 
munists have done, or so far can do, that 
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can compare with this. It is with great un- 
easiness, therefore, that thoughtful business- 
men consider restrictions on the flow of dol- 
lars overseas. For the export of our entre- 
preneurial skills and products has been one 
of the most successful undertakings of for- 
eign affairs in the history of our country, and 
the most productive of good in our con- 
frontation with the Communist bloc. No 
tactical conflict, whether it be undeclared 
war or not, should be allowed to expand at 
their expense. 

Maintenance of our position in the world 
community is based not only on those pro- 
grams that we export abroad, but also on the 
kind of a society we have at home. World 
opinion will be formed by not only the pros- 
perity and higher standard of living that we 
can help other nations achieve, but also by 
what the world knows that we are able to do 
in our own soicety. Through our ability to 
manage our own internal affairs, we export 
an image of America and of our way of life. 
And in this area there is much to be done. 

We have made progress in dealing with 
some of the problems of the aged and of the 
very young, but, in my opinion, we.have not 
yet begun to deal adequately with the prob- 
lems of the teenagers and the near teen- 
agers. We must completely revitalize our 
educational system by bringing together the 
vast industrial, scientific, and technological 
resources of this country with our educators, 
to the end that we can significantly improve 
the education and technical training of our 
young. In addition, we must provide op- 
portunities for those out of school for some 
time to return to educational centers to up- 
date their knowledge and to learn new skills. 

Equally as important as directing the in- 
tellectual energies of our young people into 
useful channels is the problem of helping 
them to develop their physical talents. Very 
few countries do not have national amateur 
sports assisted and guided by a 
national council; the United States is one of 
them. It was the hope of our late Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, that some day every 
boy and girl, regardless of race or economic 
background, would be given an opportunity 
to achieve excellence in competitive amateur 
sports. President Johnson directed a study 
to this end some time ago, and, it is hoped, a 
program will be under way this year. The 
solution of this problem is intimately re- 
lated to the problems typified by Watts. 

Now, what does this discussion on the 
relationship between military power and 
economic ms mean when applied to 
problems of today? What, for example, does 
it mean in terms of Vietnam? 

I think that we would all agree that we 
should not be in the predicament that we 
are in in Vietnam, but the fact is that we are 
there, The problem now is to handle our re- 
sources—men, weapons, aircraft, etc.—in 
such a manner as to neither impair our stra- 
tegic efforts in other areas nor our tactical 

in future conflicts. The cost of the 
Vietnamese involvement now is on the order 
of $16 to $18 billion a year. This has al- 
ready made it necessary for us to curtail the 
flow of dollars overseas. We have also con- 
tinued to cut back on our foreign aid pro- 
grams, Our domestic economy is beginning 
to show the impact of the Vietnam struggle. 

Obviously, we have reached the point where 
further escalation could seriously impair our 
strategic commitments—our exportation of 
capital and management skills, our foreign 
aid programs, and our science and technol- 
ogy programs—and our social programs at 
home. Perhaps we have passed this point. 
Furthermore, we should anticipate and be 
ready for a very serious struggle for Thailand 
and the Kra Peninsula. And if our involve- 
ment plunges us deeper into war in South- 
east Asia, we should be prepared for a re- 
opening of the Korean front. It is important, 
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therefore, that we accelerate the measures 
to bring the Vietnam situation under con- 
trol. Certainly, we should not willingly al- 
low it to escalate. 

For example, our present position in Viet- 
nam is based upon the need to defeat the 
North Vietnamese rs who have car- 
ried their attack into South Vietnam. What 
is the nature of the aggressor’s forces com- 
ing from North Vietnam, in weapons, size 
of forces, and current rate of buildup? Are 
they as numerous and as well equipped as we 
allege? It seems to me that answers to 
these questions should be obtained as a mat- 
ter of highest priority. 

One of the outcomes of the 1954 Geneva 
Conference was the establishment of an In- 
ternational Control Commission. This Com- 
mission should be abundantly equipped with 
helicopters, fixed-wing aircraft, and up-to- 
date communications equipment if it is to 
do its job. The staff supporting it should 
also be increased until it is capable of carry- 
ing out its intended task. It is not capable of 
doing this today. If we were to spend but 
@ small part of what we are expending in 
combatting the North Vietnamese to de- 
termine with accuracy the nature and com- 
position of their forces, we could probably 
make a significant contribution to the ulti- 
mate resolution of the problem. Concur- 
rently with this improvement in the capa- 
bility of the International Control Commis- 
sion, we should ask for a reopening of the 
1954 Geneva meeting to determine if other 
measures can be taken to bring the situa- 
tion under control, and hopefully find a 
formula for resolving the conflict. 

High on the list of national priorities must 
be the restoration of stability within the 
Atlantic Alliance. We have insisted for too 
long on maintaining the status quo in NATO, 
ignoring the powerful trend toward Euro- 
peanism and the towering strength of the 
European Common Market. Profound 
changes have taken place in Europe since 
NATO was originally established, and our 
policy does not reflect an awareness of these 
changes. At times we seem more preoccu- 
pied with isolating de Gaulle than with 
making positive proposals to which our Eu- 
ropean allies could adhere. 

The most significant change that has taken 
place has been the growth of the European 
Common Market. Although conceived as an 
economic organization, it is rapidly assuming 
all aspects of a powerful military and polit- 
ical bloc. Purists will argue this point, 
pointing out that the Fouchet Mission to 
Brussels of five years ago failed in its efforts 
to have the members of the Common Market 
agree on a commonality of political, military, 
and cultural objectives. But the fact is that 
the European Common Market represents 
growing political and military strength. The 
need, therefore, is for a recognition of this 
within the structure of the Atlantic Alliance. 

There are those who fear such a Europe 
as a third power, but now is not the time 
for such fear; it is a time for an under- 
standing of Europe as a strong partner. 
Furthermore, Great Britain is part of Europe 
and must play a significant role in the af- 
fairs of Europe. Our reaction to de Gaulle's 
withdrawal of his armed forces from NATO 
has been to orient our attention more to- 
ward Germany as the leading power on the 
Continent. This policy has in it the seeds 
of disaster, for a German-dominated Europe 
would never be accepted by our allies and 
would be bitterly opposed by the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites. A Europe without Great 
Britain's participation in its economic and 
political affairs will be an unending source 
of irritation and trouble for us, It is im- 
perative, therefore, that we assist in any way 
that we can Great Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market. 
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This should begin with an understanding 
on our part of the need for Great Britain to 
sever her special nuclear relationship with 
us, and for her to enter into frank discus- 
sions on the problems of nuclear weapons 
and the Common Market area. Based upon 
numerous conversations that I have had with 
responsible members of the de Gaulle gov- 
ernment, including the General himself, I 
am convinced that Great Britain would be 
welcomed into the Common Market if she 
were willing to come in, bombs and all, and 
meet all the provisions of the Rome Treaty. 
Among other things, this will require a mini- 
mum period for the transition of the Com- 
monwealth nations out of their special re- 
lationship to the U.K. economy. 

As the strength of Europe increases, the 
need for U.S. military forces on the Con- 
tinent will diminish. Our present commit- 
ment it based more on diplomatic than mili- 
tary need. A significant reduction of our 
troop strength, in my opinion, would im- 
prove our economic situation worldwide and 
thus add to our global strategic strength 
without increasing the military risk in Eu- 
rope. 

General de Gaulle’s recent visit to the 
USS.R. was a remarkable tour de force. 
Although generally denigrated in the 
American press, the General's achievements 
were noteworthy. There were many who re- 
membered that the General had written in 
his memoirs, published in 1959, that it was 
his intent to insure the security of France 
by making arrangements with either the 
East or the West; hence, there was concern 
lest he enter into a conventional military 
pact following the withdrawal of French 
forces from NATO. On the other hand, many 
recalled how bitterly he opposed negotiations 
with the Soviets following Khrushchev’s 
threat to the Berlin Corridor in late 1961. 
He had said at that time that he would 
refuse to enter into any “negotiations” since 
we were there by right and to agree to ne- 
gotiate would suggest to the Soviets an 
intent on our part to give something away 
that was rightfully ours. 

The remarkable thing about his trip, 
therefore, was that he so skillfully avoided 
leaving any impressions that he was negoti- 
ating over West Germany, despite the desire 
of the Soviets to talk about European 
“security.” At the same time he was able 
also to finesse Soviet suggestions of the need 
to discuss recognition of East Germany. On 
the positive side, agreements were reached 
on technological, cultural, and scientific ex- 
changes. Since current French economic 
trade with the Soviet bloc is going quite well, 
the total package represents significant 
achievement. The ultimate outcome of his 
visit, therefore, could have profound military 
significance. 

For some years the United States has ex- 
changed visits of artists, athletes, and 
academicians as part of a program that had 
as it goal the relaxation of tension between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. The time 
now has come to encourage the visits of 
businessmen between both countries, and to 
encourage our trade with the U.S. S. R. and its 
satellites. To an increasing extent, the profit 
motive is playing a significant role in the 
Soviet economy, and the Soviets are trading 
extensively with our Allies, Our President, in 
his State of the Union Message this year, 
urged Congress to pass the necessary legis- 
lation to enable us to get on with an in- 
creased trade. This should be done without 
delay, for increased trade will not only reduce 
tension, but will increase the standard of 
living and improve the social and economic 
a of people wherever the trading is 

one. 

Conspicuous by its absence from this dis- 
cussion is the problem of the unification of 
Germany. It should be absent, for until 
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economic and political relations between 
Western Europe and the Soviet bloc are im- 
proved, there is little prospect of finding 
an acceptable reunification formula. 

In the past two decades, the world has 
changed from a community of many inde- 
pendent nations, frequently remote from 
one another, to one small world community. 
It will look with great apprehension on 
any indiscriminate use of military power. 
In the meantime, from an unprecedented 
abundance of scientific and technological 
knowledge, man has acquired the potential 
for tremendous good and tremendous harm. 
This new knowledge must be channeled into 
the areas where the greatest good for the 
most can be realized; to help our Great So- 
ciety at home and to help the emerging na- 
tions abroad. The most influential force 
in world affairs today is the economy of the 
United States. It should be sustained and 
enriched as a matter of sound strategic policy. 

Tactical engagements that do occur should 
not be permitted to grow as uncontrollably 
as a malignant cancer. Fighting will cer- 
tainly occur, from time to time, at any point 
along the abrasive interface between the 
Communist nations and the Free World. 
Our power must be used to persuade those 
who seek to improve their position through 
aggressive attacks upon their neighbors that 
they will be deterred and cannot possibly 
succeed. Concurrently, we should make clear 
our intention and ability to maintain a 
dominant position in global affairs. Our 
global power must be exercised with re- 
straint and wisdom. At a time of Great 
Britain’s greatness, Disraeli said, All power 
is a trust—and we are accountable for its 
exercise.“ Now, we too are accountable, not 
only to the American people but to people 
of the world community of nations. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR 
HAZEL ABEL 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
death on Saturday of one of our former 
colleagues, Mrs. Hazel Abel, of Lincoln, 
Nebr., is saddening and shocking. It is 
with deep sorrow that I inform the Sen- 
ate of her passing. 

Mrs. Abel had the distinction of being 
the only woman ever to be elected to the 
U.S. Senate from the State of Nebraska. 
I had the privilege of serving in the Sen- 
ate during her service there. 

Not only did Mrs. Abel serve as a U.S. 
Senator, but she was one of the few wom- 
en presidential electors and was a mem- 
ber of the Nebraska delegation to the Re- 
publican National Convention that 
nominated President Eisenhower for re- 
election in 1956. 

Mrs. Abel was one of the most dedi- 
cated and willing civic workers in Nebras- 
ka. If there was ever a project that re- 
quired a skilled hand, it was she who 
lent her services. The selfless spirit of 
service which she gave to anything that 
she ever did was one of the hallmarks 
of this great lady. Mrs. Abel was named 
American Mother of the Year in 1957, the 
same year that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] was honored as 
American Father of the Year. 

In her 78 years, Mrs. Abel also served 
as president of the Nebraska Girl Scout 
Council and on the boards of trustees 
at Hastings College, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, and Doane College. 

Her death leaves a great void in the 
State of Nebraska, a void not easily filled. 
To her bereaved family, I offer my sin- 
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cerest condolences and sympathy. We 
have all lost a great friend, and Nebraska 
has lost a great and wonderful woman. 


DOROTHY BROWN, 16, OF PORT- 
LAND, MAINE, A PARTICIPANT IN 
THE WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I would 
like to invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to an article appearing in the 
July 17, 1966, Portland (Maine) Sunday 
Telegram. The article concerns 16- 
year-old Dorothy Brown, of Portland, 
Maine, and her experiences as a partici- 


pant in the War on Poverty. 
Dottie’s first connection with Port- 
land's antipoverty program came 


through her enrollment in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps program for school 
dropouts. As an NYC enrollee, she be- 
came a member of the Operation Head- 
start recruitment team. She is now en- 
rolled at the Poland Spring Job Corps 
Center where she will learn skills to en- 
able her to become a productive member 
of society. 

Dottie’s experiences as a recruiter for 
Operation Headstart are eloquently 
stated in her letter to President Johnson. 
The conditions in the impoverished 
homes she visited illustrate the great 
need for continuing an effective and 
meaningful antipoverty program. 

I believe my colleagues will be im- 
pressed with the spirit of this young girl, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Portland Telegram, July 17, 1966] 


GIRL CALLED DOTTIE WRITES LETTER TO HER 
PRESIDENT 


(By Marion Roberto, Staff Reporter) 


Dorothy Emma Brown paced the floor at 
the Neighborhool Youth Corps center while 
anger and frustration welled within her. 

Dottie, a 16-year-old NYC enrollee had just 
spent two days rapping on doors of impov- 
erished families to recruit five-year-olds for 
Operation Head Start. 

And she was heartsick at the poverty and 
misery she had seen. So she poured out her 
despair in writing to the most powerful man 
in the country—President Johnson, 

“I don’t understand why the President of 
the United States helps these other Coun- 
tries when he can’t even help his own.” 

Dottie outlined with graphic clarity home 
conditions she had seen. Her letter ran al- 
most seven pages. 

She made little reference to herself, merely 
four short sentences: “I’m 16. I live alone. 
I have been living alone for at least a year 
now. I had a hard life when I was young.” 

The letter, it is known, was read by the 
President, whose response was sympathetic. 
He said he was grateful to young people like 
Dottie who try to better the lot of others. 

She will frame his answer, she says. 

Dottie takes exception, however, to being 
called young. “I’m not young anymore. Im 
not an adult either. I guess I'm just Dottie.” 

She knows with a fierce certainty that she 
wants to take care of children, perhaps in an 
orphanage of her own, or even in Korea. 

“I love kids. I know how they feel. 
I can tell when they hurt just by looking at 
them,” she said. 

Dottie’s own childhood hurt was so deep 
she won't talk about it. Oddly, she feels no 
bitterness. 
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“I started to but I knew it wouldn’t do 
me any good,” she says. So I bring the hurt 
out of me by helping other people. And 
those other memories just go away.” 

Right now, helping other people means 
working with little children at the YWCA 
Day Camp. As an NYC worker she devotes 
about 32 hours a week with these young- 
sters. 

“Ilove it. I had a lot of training with a lot 
of kids. I play games with them and talk to 
them. This is just my whole life. I'd give 
my whole life for a kid," she says. 

“I feel like I’m wanted by kids and that 
they need me. I just feel that some of them 
have the wrong kind of parents. All they 
need is the right kind of love and the right 
kind of care, but love is the most important.” 
Dottie wants little for herself; in fact, she 
asks for nothing. She is financially inde- 
pendent on the $40 a week she earns. 

When her day is over she goes to her room 
and dreams of the future. 

“I remember once I wanted to become a 
nun. Now I couldn't dream of it. A nun has 
to go to church all the time. How could I 
take care of kids if I had to be in church?” 

Dottie says she’s not a Catholic, nor a 
Protestant. I'm not anything.” 

Asked how she feels about God, she an- 
swers, “I love Him. I hope He's with me all 
the way.” 

The past seven months have meant every- 
thing to Dottie. This is the period she’s been 
a member of NYC and she refers to officials 
there as my family.“ 

Under the corps’ encouragement she at- 
tended night school and received her eighth 
grade equivalency. She may go on to high 
school “and if I can’t get my diploma I'll get 
all the education I can get.” 

The corps made arrangements to have 
Dottie enrolled in the Women’s Job Corps 
Center in Poland Spring. A few strings had 
to be pulled because trainees homes are sup- 
posed to be at least 300 miles away. 

Dottie leaves July 26 and will be gone a 
whole year. “I'm going to miss my family 
here, the Neighborhood Youth Corps,” she 
says. Before I came here I didn’t know 
what I was going to do.” 

She says one of the things the corps taught 
her was to “start acting more like a lady. 
And I wear skirts. I don’t wear chinos all 
the time.” 

She gets annoyed, however, when people 
tell her she should be a little neater or fix 
her hair differently. 

Somebody tried a while ago. “I’m Dot- 
tie,” she said with a flash of anger. “And no- 
body’s going to make me into anything but 
Dottie.” 


DOROTHY'S LETTER (JUST AS SHE WROTE IT) 


“DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: My name is 
Dorothy Emma Brown. I live at 12 Wescott 
St. Portland Maint. Im 16. I live alone. I 
have been living alone for at least a year 
now. I had a hard life when I was young. 

“I’m in the NYC. (Neighborhood Youth 
Corps). I like my work very much. I do 
work with children. That's the most im- 
portant part in my job. 

“Yesterday, my councilor Mr. Franciose 
and Mrs, Kimball put me on a spical mis- 
sion. The mission was going around to dif- 
ferent houses and trying to get the parent’s 
to sign the form for their children ages 5 
for the head start program. 

“I have to amit it wasn’t easy. 
couldn't believe the thing's I saw. 

“I went to a lot of poor peoples home's. I 
felt so bad I had all I could do for not crying. 

“I went to one house on salem st. The 
woman had 5 children, all little one’s. Their 
were feather's all over the place and it looked 
like they got the furniture out of the dump, 
the kid's were running and crying, and the 
mother looked like she had a six pack, what 
I mean is she looked like she been drinking. 


I just 
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“One of the kid’s was sitting on the floor 
trying to get in a bottle of pill’s. their was 
two of the kid's out sid fighting. I was try- 
ing to make the baby laugh, but she just 
look at me and then turn over in the crib 
and went to sleep. 

“I couldn't stand it and so I went out side 
while she (the mother) was signing the 
paper. I told the kid's to stop fighting and 
then I went in side the house, took the bot- 
tle of pills away from the little girl, check 
her mouth and went out. 

“Boy! was that place cold. I felt like tak- 
ing the kid’s and run. 

“There was another place on pine street. 
I felt sorry for those kid’s too. their must 
have been eight, know father, all little one’s, 
rate up to eight year's old. 

“They were the cutest kid’s I have ever 
seen. I talk to them and you can tell their 
hurt. their mother was very mean to them. 

“One of the boy’s was sick of should I say 
retarded. He started coming over to me and 
his mother belted him. I told his mother 
their wasn’t know (reason) for that, and she 
said he was always in her way. I told her 
if she didn’t want them why that she have 
them. 

“I know that wasn’t right for me to say 
that. I know it was none of my business, 
but Im interested in kid’s so I think it is my 
business. 

“There was another Place on congress 
street by munjoy hill. She had about 9 
kid's, for what I’ve sen she looked like she 
was about 60. She had the shakes for maybe 
it's because of drinking. I wouldn't be sur- 
prise at all. 

“The funerture look’s like it came from 
the grand central dump. Im not joking 
either it was torn and had hole's all through 
it. 

“The kid's looked like they came from over- 
seas somewhere. A little girl about two 
climb on top of a table or what was left of 
it, and going to jump. I caught her just in 
tim 


e. 
“I could go on and on but I think I gave 
an idea how a lot of people live, in Portland. 
“If there is anyway I could help these chil- 
dren I would, and I think the NYC kid's 
would to. 

“I don’t understand why the President 
of the united States help these other coun- 
trie's when he can't even help his own. 

“Well, I think I made my self clear in a 
lot of thing’s I wanted to say. 

“I sure can see that I had a hard life, but 
their’s people that is worse off than I am. 

“Sincerely your’s 
“Dorrie Brown.” 
AND L. B. J. s REPLY 
THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 29, 1966. 

Dear Dorte: I was deeply impressed by 
your letter about your work with the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps and your experience 
in signing up children for the Head Start 
program in Portland. 

It is obvious that you have acquired an 
important lesson that some people never 
learn. 

The lesson is that regardless of how hard 
life seems at times—and you have known 
how hard it can be—conditions can be even 
worse for others. 

I think you would agree with me that 
our country is the greatest on earth—and 
that never before have Americans enjoyed 
such prosperity. That is why I am so grate- 
ful to young people like you for giving of 
your time to help make life a little bit better 
for your neighbors. 

Iam glad to hear that you have been going 
to night school. Keep it up, Dottie, because 
nothing is more important than adequate 
education in preparing for the years ahead. 

We are depending on citizens of your de- 
termination to make this a nation in which 
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some day there will be no such thing as the 
poverty which caused you to write to me. 
Sincerely, 
L. B. J. 


THE RIGHT MEDICINE FOR NASSER 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Nasser, of the United Arab Republic, 
has again spoken out in his customary 
way, denouncing the United States for 
its failure to come through with aid for 
the United Arab Republic in the form of 
an agreement for $150 million of wheat 
shipments. 

Last Friday’s Chicago Tribune com- 
mented editorially on this situation, one 
on which I have previously made my own 
comments in the Senate and one with 
which there was some concern expressed 
during the foreign aid debate so recently. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, July 29, 1966] 
TRE RIGHT MEDICINE FOR NASSER 

To President Nasser of the United Arab 
Republic it is obviously unthinkable to utter 
a word of thanks to the United States for the 
one billion dollars or more of food for peace 
aid he has received since 1954. His tactic is 
to denounce us whenever we don’t come 
thru with more aid. He has done it once 
again, this time accusing the United States 
of delaying a new aid program for the U. A. R. 
because of policy conflicts over Israel and 
Red China and because of Egyptian friction 
with Saudi Arabia, coupling that with a de- 
nunciation of “American aggression against 
North Viet Nam.” 

“We were told we were not following the 
right course and that is why we are not re- 
ceiving aid,” he said at a rally in Cairo. “We 
shall not surrender and we shall not give in, 
but our views shall always be expressed 
openly.” 

Nasser wants Washington to sign a new 
agreement for 150 million dollars’ worth of 
wheat, corn, and other farm surplus com- 
modities for the current fiscal year, but thus 
far our government has declined to open 
negotiations. Perhaps even the state depart- 
ment is fed up with the insults and bullying 
from this truculent dictator who always has 
his hand out while his mouth is open in- 
veighing us, rese: kind words 
only for the Soviet Union and Red China. 

When we ship him food for Egypt’s soft 
currency, which is practically giving it away, 
he sells Egyptian rice to Red China, sends 
arms to the Congo rebels, and threatens war 
against Israel. When we make a show of 
withholding aid, he tells us to “go drink sea 
water,” the Egyptian equivalent of “go to 
hell.” 

Now Nasser says if he can’t get American 
wheat at giveaway prices he will buy it else- 
where for hard currency, presumably British 
pounds. Our government ought to tell him 
to go right ahead and do it. Our own dwin- 
dling wheat stocks are already committed to 
the hilt; the Russians are buying 150 million 
bushels a year for their own use; Canada is 
literally sold out, and France, Argentina, and 
Australia have little surpluses left. 

Inasmuch as Nasser admires his own in- 
dependence so much, a dose of it from us 
should be just the medicine he needs. 


SALUTE TO THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Saturday, July 30, edi- 
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tion of the Logan Banner, Logan, W. Va., 
was dedicated to the coal industry—to 
reporting the story of coal as seen from 
Logan County, W. Va., where coal is, 
in a sense, the bread of the residents 
there. However, the material in this 
journalistic salute to the coal industry 
is not merely of county interest, but of 
interest to key industries, business men 
and business centers throughout the 
United States; and the Logan Banner 
has appropriately recognized this fact. 

In a further effort to inform the Amer- 
ican public of the coal industry’s many 
accomplishments, I have selected some 
of the more cogent newspaper articles 
from this salute to the coal industry for 
wider dissemination. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Logan (W. Va.) Banner, July 30, 

1966] 


DECADE OF GROWTH FORESEEN FOR COAL 
INDUSTRY 


While it is now well ized by security 
analysts, the general public is less aware that 
the bituminous coal industry will grow at 
a rate comparable to the overall economy 
during the next decade. Equally important, 
it will be substantially less vulnerable to 
cyclical influences. The industry should 
continue to grow on a firm and sound basis 
as far ahead as we can project. 

In 1965, the coal industry shipped 513 
million tons to consumers, It is estimated 
that during 1966, despite work stoppages that 
occurred during contract negotiations in 
April, total tonnage produced and shipped 
will rise to the 526 to 530 million ton level— 
something short of actual demand. As a 
result, consumer coal inventories will be 
reduced appreciably during the year to make 
up for deficiencies in supply. In the years 
that follow we expect the tonnage produced 
and shipped to increase still faster. 

The influence bringing both firm growth 
and much greater stability to bituminous 
coal is the industry’s participation in electric 
utility expansion. How important this has 
become is illustrated by the fact that 20 years 
ago in 1946, the 69 million tons burned by 
electric utilities represented only 13 per cent 
of the coal industry’s output. This year’s 
264 million tons, by contrast is 50 per cent 
of the estimated output. 

Not only has electric utility tonnage grown 
fantastically, but the growth has been steady. 
Only once in the past 17 years (in 1958) 
have the electric utilities burned less coal 
than they did the previous year. Irrevocable 
commitments already made by the utilities 
to fossil fuels, plus changing fuel supply re- 
lations—coal vs. gas and oil—make it vir- 
tually certain that this will not happen again 
in the foreseeable future. 

Market distribution patterns indicates that 
nearly all growth in coal consumption will 
result from increased utility demand and 
continuing strength in export. Estimates of 
market growth during the next five years are 
entirely probable. 

By 1970, the industry should set a new 
out-put record of about 638 million tons, up 
an estimated 125 million tons from the 1965 
level. The major portion of this growth— 
11 million tons—will be in coal for electric 
power generation. Other contributing fac- 
tors will include a steadily larger export de- 
mand, a strengthening of the steel industry, 
developments in steel technology favorable 
to coal, and modest growth in general in- 
dustry’s needs for steam coal. 
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After 1970, assuming a more modest growth 
rate of 31 percent, the succeeding five years 
will witness a rise to a minimum of 741 tons 
by 1975. It is estimated that 438 million 
tons or nearly 6 per cent of this will be elec- 
tric utility coal. 

All this is predicted on an economy that 
will sustain an annual growth of around 4 
per cent for the next five years, and near 
this level through 1975. 

Looking more closely at the outlook for 
coal in the electric utility market, one sta- 
tistical projection in particular staggers the 
imagination; the coal to be required by 
electric utility plants now in operation or 
under construction for the balance of their 
useful lives, amounts to an estimated 6% 
billion tons. That alone will keep the in- 
dustry producing electric coal at last year’s 
fast moving pace for the next 27 years. 

In its National Power Survey published 
in 1964, the Federal Power Commission esti- 
mated that by 1980 the use of coal under 
utility boilers would be around 500 million 
tons, more than twice the tonnage burned 
in 1965. ‘This will represent a decline in 
coal’s percentage of total fuel consumption 
for our rapidly growing electric power re- 
quirements from 54 per cent of the current 
total, including water power to 47 per cent 
in 1980. Nevertheless, the projected growth 
in demand assures an expanding market for 
coal for many years. 


THE NUCLEAR COMPARISON 


Electric utilities not only constitute the 
largest market for coal, but they rely on coal 
as the source of energy for 54 per cent of 
their output. East of the Mississippi River, 
coal provides 83 per cent of the energy used 
by the electric utilities. 

Despite the glamor of atomic power and 
the competition of other conventional fuels, 
the electric utilities’ dependence on coal is 
expected to continue and to increase. 

Every announcement of a decision to build 

‘a nuclear power plant is headline copy, while 
great and continuing expansion of electric 
utility generation, based on coal, is only of 
local import. Thus it may be news to many 
people that nuclear power last year provided 
electricity equal to about 1½ million tons 
equivalent. This amounted to one-third of 
1 per cent of all electricity generated in the 
United States last year. 

This is not to deny that nuclear power is 
destined to grow, and grow rapidly. Refer- 
ring again to the Federal Power Commission 
study of 1964, by 1980 nuclear sources are 
expected to provide 19 per cent of total elec- 
tric generation. But even then this will be 
equal to only 40 per cent of coal’s projected 
contribution in that year. 

During the past 15 months, commercial 
nuclear power plants sales have been an- 
nounced totaling 12,000 megawatts (30,000,- 
000-ton annual coal equivalent) for installa- 
tion by 1971. At the same time, however, 
there are under construction, in process, or 
planned, some 100 coal fired plants with a 
capacity of 49,252 megawatts. These units 
alone will require 123 million tons of coal 
annually by 1971. 

In concept, principle and practice, the nu- 
clear reactor is a perfectly feasible, proven 
source of energy for the generation of elec- 
tricity. Actual experience with nuclear gen- 
eration of electricity has been confined to 
generating units of less than 400 megawatts. 
Manufacturers’ estimates of cost and per- 
formance characteristics of large plants gen- 
erally are derived from extrapolation of ex- 
perience data on these smaller units. 

In actual practice, the latest of these 
smaller units to be installed in high-fuel cost 
areas are apparently proving competitive with 
coal. While it is not unreasonable to expect 
that in the large plants economy of scale 
will result in lower cost, the extent of such 
potential cost savings is as yet to take into 
account the fact that the development of 
nuclear power generation to this economic 
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capability has been made possible largely 
through heavy government. subsidy, which 
may not continue. 


NATURAL GAS COMPETITION 


In 1963, marketing of natural gas to U.S. 
markets (after excluding field use and car- 
bon black manufacture) increased 7.7 per 
cent to 510 million tons of coal-equivalent. 

The greatest portion of this increase by 
far, however, is accounted for by market 
growth, in the small commercial and indus- 
trial installations and more, especially, in 
residential uses. Fewer and fewer conyer- 
sions from coal to gas are taking place, partly 
because the coal-fired units most vulnerable 
to gas competition have already been con- 
verted, 

In the larger installations where the econ- 
omy and reliability of coal off-sets the con- 
venience of other fuels, natural gas is no 
longer providing the fierce competition it did 
during the great Eastern expansion of the 
fifties. This is especially true for electric 
power generation. Last year the electric util- 
ities used slightly less gas under boilers than 
in 1964, despite a 7.2 per cent rise in demand 
of electric power. In coal’s territory, gas used 
for such purposes actually declined 3 per 
cent from 1964 to 1965. 

More and more, as new gas discoveries 
come harder, the product will be marketed 
as retail where the return can compensate 
for rising production costs. Moreover, this 
limitation on known natural gas reserves 
open up new opportunities for coal as we in- 
dicate in a later section of this report. 


RESIDUAL OIL COMPETITION 


In recent years, imported residual oil has 
become a significant competitive factor in 
certain markets for coal. Although not a 
direct competitor to Island Creek, we do 
feel its impact indirectly to some extent as 
coal replaced by residual oil in eastern mar- 
kets seeks new outlets in our marketing 
areas. 

The new import quota plan recently pro- 
mulgated by the U.S. Department of Interior 
has as its goal the providing of adequate 
residual oil imports to all users, while at the 
same time preventing dumping and market 
flooding. 

Oil used by U.S. utilities (virtually all of 
its Bunker C,“ the type that is imported 
presents about 7 per cent of their total 
mineral fuel consumption. It is concen- 
trated in four regions, New England, Middle 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, and Pacific. But 
even in these four areas, residual oil is only 
15 per cent of all fuels used under utility 
boilers. 

HOW COAL COMPETES 


Coal's answer to competition rests on the 
following: 

1. Large available reserves, well situated 
and readily mineable at competitive costs. 
2. Enormous investments to improve 
mining efficiency, which have raised mine 
productivity to a record high. Cost of coal 
at the mine are down, notwithstanding 
steady increases in materials and labor costs 
and the heavy investments requires to main- 
tain the industry's competitive position. 

3. The development of extra-high voltage 
mine-site generating units, which are 
capable of utilizing on the order of ten 
million tons of coal per year. The practi- 
cability of long-distance power transmission 
by wire is a proven fact. This was recently 
attested to in the plan announced by the 
American Electric Power System ‘to tie 
together power plants, in five of sevel. states 
in which the company operates, by a 765,000 
volt network, at a cost of about $200,000,000. 

4. The unit train concept, which includes 
rapid loading of a 10,000 train in 4 hours, 
loading in motion, billing and handling 
trainloads as one unit, elimination of weigh- 
ing by railroads, elimination of classification 
yards and layover points, better utilization 
of equipment, unloading in motion, larger 
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cars and automated locomotives. Most new 
generating plants to be served by unit trains 
will require the development of new mines 
within a radius of more than 100 miles. 
Ton-mile rates change from 4 to 8 mills and 
savings against single car rates average 30 
per cent or more, 

5. Exploitation of water transportation, 
within extension of barge line operations 
from inland waterways to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and to Tidewater. Utilized barge move- 
ments are a reality, and it’s possible to 
achieve the same rate of loading efficiency 
with barges as with rail transport. 

6. The coal pipeline is still a possibility 
in areas such as the West, where power 
plants are to be located midway between 
the mines and the load center or power 
consuming area. 

These factors give promise of significant re- 
duction in fuel costs as mines, transportation 
companies and utilities cooperate to lower 
the cost per million BTU. Savings could 
range from 15-25 per cent in fuel costs at 
the generating plant. 

Since 1962, on a national average, coal has 
been the lowest-cost fuel consumed by the 
utilities. In 1964 the utilities paid an 
average of 24.6 cents per million BTU of 
heat produced from coal; 25.3 cents for 
equivalent heat from natural gas; and 32.6 
cents from oil. 


EXPORT MARKETS 


Opportunities for expansion in the export 
market are substantial. The important point 
about export markets today is that they are 
growing convincingly on a sound and non- 
emergency basis. In past years, the overseas 
portion of the coal export business rose and 
faded with wars or other emergencies such 
as the Suez crisis. For several years after 
World War II, a very large part of our busi- 
ness with Canada, our largest export cus- 
tomer, was based on railroad fuel which dis- 
appeared with dieselization. 

Today we can be optimistic about the out- 
look for American coal exports both to Can- 
ada and to other parts of the world. Can- 
ada's growing economy requires more steel, 
and the six million tons of coking coal now 
being shipped north of the border is destined 
to increase. But the fastest growing seg- 
ment of this market is also the electric 
utilities. Canada’s need for electricity is 
rapidly outstripping her ability to generate it 
in Hydro plants and transport it economically 
to the big load centers. 

Overseas, the demand base for American 
coal rests on what a steel executive custom- 
er of ours describes as a World-Wide short- 
age of carbon.” Increased quantities of good 
coking coal to supply industry at the most 
economical prices are mainly available only 
from the United States. About 60 percent of 
U.S. bituminous coal exports are high-quality 
metallurgical grades. This metallurgical 
coal segment of overseas demand is growing 
rapidly enough to more than offset losses in 
steam coal tonnage. But even this latter 
market loss may be reversed in the next 
three to four years, American coal will likely 
fuel some of the big steam plants being bullt 
on Europe’s west coast. It wil be moved there 
in colliers now under construction exceeding 
70,000 tons capacity. France is building one 
of 84,000 gross tons capacity which is ex- 
pected to provide the lowest per-ton-mile 
transport cost in the world. 

AIR POLLUTION 

The coal industry, for both humanitarian 
and financial reasons, is helping in the fight 
against air pollution. There can be no ques- 
tion that the air around us must be treated 
as an indispensable natural resource. As 
such, its use must be properly managed in 
accordance with the principles of conserva- 
tion generally applicable to other natural 
resources. 

Air from time immemorial has served as 
convenient, low-cost means of disposing of 
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impurities and wastes. It is only when its 
capacity to handle waste products is ex- 
ceeded that problems occur. 

Reasonable standards for air quality are 
vital if effective results are to be achieved at 
reasonable costs. There is general agreement 
that complete information on which to base 
such standards still is not available. It is 
essential that the problem be approached 
from the standpoint of improving our ability 
to control air pollution without handicap- 
ping our industrial standards of living; any 
other path will cost the community more 
than it can afford. We are confident that a 
workable solution can and will be found. 


STREAM POLLUTION 


Mine drainage which pollutes streams and 
rivers has been a problem in the extrative in- 
dustries from the beginning. Much energy, 
time and money have been expended in seek- 
ing economical methods of its reduction and 
control, and much progress has been made. 
However, the complexity of the problem of 
stream pollution (which is caused by many 
factors in addition to mine drainage) has 
limited the success of all efforts by business 
and government to date. 

The problem of stream pollution, too, can 
and will be solved, but a better public un- 
derstanding will avoid passage of laws which 
can result only in economic privation to siz- 
able segments of the people in mining areas. 


STRIP MINE LEGISLATION 


The trend is toward tighter regulations of 
the strip mine operator in all extractive in- 
dustries. Kentucky is the most recent ex- 
ample. This law requires the usual type of 
permit applications bonding, and advance 
planning and mapping of strip mine opera- 
tions. It requires permits for coal facing 
explorations, and haulage and access roads 
in deep as well as strip operations. 

But it also provides that in areas of con- 
tinuous stripping, mined land shall be re- 
turned to its original contour, with the last 
cut filled, which is extremely expensive. 

This legislation does not affect Island 
Creek appreciably, since we do very little 
strip mining. And although strip mining is 
expected to account for a diminishing pro- 
portion of total production in the future, it 
currently provides almost a third of total 
bituminous output. Last year it produced 
about 160 million tons, over 31 per cent of the 
total. But the industry is aware that the 
time has passed when surface land can be 
stripped and abandoned. Increasing prog- 
ress in reclamation is being made. 


THE LONG-RANGE VIEW 


Coal assures the nation and the world of a 
long-term supply of dependable and econom- 
ical energy. We have barely tapped the vast 
storehouse of energy in U.S. coal deposits 
during the two centuries since coal was first 
mined near Richmond, Virginia. 

In 1960, the U.S. Geological Survey re- 
ported an estimated 1,660 billion tons, or 
about 30 per cent of the World’s known coal 
reserves, still underground in 34 of our 50 
states. This means (using a 50 per cent 
recovery factor) that the nation has about 
830 billion tons of recoverable coal or enough 
to last more than 1,500 years at present rates 
of production. And the Department of the 
Interior thinks the U.S, has much more than 
that. 

All conventional forms of energy we 
know and use today, electricity, gas, oil, gaso- 
line, residual oil, and diesel fuel, can be 
produced from coal, 

This, plus the limited availability of min- 
eral fuels other than coal, has spurred re- 
search and development programs by Island 
Creek as well as other leaders in the indus- 
try for new applications and uses of coal. 

Much additional research for the coal in- 
dustry is centered in the laboratories of its 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., an affiliate 
of the Nation Coal Association. Finally, the 
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Office of Coal Research, under the U.S. De- 
partment of Interior, sponsors many re- 
search projects. 

Both the coal and petroleum industries are 
working with and without government spon- 
sorship on a variety of approaches to produc- 
ing pipe-line quality gas, gasoline and other 
liquid hydrocarbons from coal. The cost of 
producing gasoline from coal experimentally 
has been pushed down by project advances to 
a 13 cents per gallon range—competitive with 
gasoline from petroleum in most coal-pro- 
ducing areas of the country. 

Other projects that hold forth interesting 
possibilities include coal beds for sewage 
treatment and water purification; the pro- 
duction from coal of carbon black for 
strengthening industrial rubber; and the use 
of coal by-product, fly-ash, in manufactur- 
ing brick and cinder block for the walls of 
your home. 

We take coal for granted when we flip an 
electric light switch. Probably we will be 
the same casual coal consumer in the future 
when we heat and cook with gas produced 
from coal. . . and when we operate our auto- 
mobiles on coal based high octane gasoline. 

But as coal men and investors in the coal 
industry we can be eternally grateful that 
coal is a source of energy. 


THE ROLE OF ISLAND CREEK 


Island Creek, currently the third largest 
producer in the industry now has in excess 
of three billion tons of coal under fee owner- 
ship, lease, option, or control by virtue of 
envelopment. 

Metallurgical coal reserves are in excess of 
one billion tons. The remaining two billion 
tons are classified as steams coals for indus- 
trial and electric utility use. 

Total sales, including production from 
current operations and supervised mine, 
reached 21 million tons in 1965 and should 
amount to 25 million tons in 1966, despite 
the work stoppage during April. 

Capital expenditures during the past ten 
years have amounted to $72 million, and we 
anticipate that expenditures through 1966 
1970 period for expansion, replacement and 
improvements will range from $75 million 
to $100 million. 

Island Creek is one of only a few companies 
in the industry—perhaps not more than six 
or eight that are large enough, have sufficient 
reserves, and are so o that they can 
compete fully under today’s marketing con- 
ditions. 

Island Creek coals are marketed through- 
out the United States, in Canada, and over- 
seas to Europe, South America and Japan. 
We have so diversified that we are now able 
to serve all coal consuming markets in these 
areas—metallurgical, retail, industrial and 
utility. 

The 21 million tons of coal we marketed 
during 1965 was nine million more than we 
sold in 1961. It was divided 15 per cent 
metallurgical, 7 per cent industrial and other 
general market applications. 

As we look down the road toward 1970-71 
current projections indicate that sales could 
reach 37 million tons as mines now planned 
engineered or under construction are 
brought on steam. This represents nearly a 
50 per cent increase over the current year’s 
rate of sales. We have the reserves, the po- 
tential, the markets, the master plan, and we 
se convinced, the knowhow to accomplish 

is. 

It looks like an interesting future, both for 
coal and for Island Creek. 

[From the Logan (W. Va.) Banner, July 30, 
1966] 
MovING COAL FROM MINE TO MARKET BIGGEST 
TRANSPORT JOB IN WORLD 

Coal and railroads have been keeping com- 
pany since the early days of the old steam 
locomotive. And even though the once fa- 
miliar steam locomotive has been retired in 
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favor of the diesel, the railroads still enjoy 
more revenue from hauling coal—about $1 
billion a year—than from any three other 
commodities combined. 

In fact, moving bituminous coal from mine 
to market is the biggest transportation job 
in the world. The railroads have had the 
bulk of this business for many years: in 
1964 almost 72 per cent of all the bituminous 
coal going to market left the mine by rail. 
Most of the remainder was about evenly di- 
vided between truck and water transporta- 
tions, However, coal may use several means 
of transport en route to market. For exam- 
ple, an estimated 200 million tons moves 
at least part way by water, including 90 mil- 
lion on inland waterways. 

The recent technological improvements in 
coal production, steadily reducing the aver- 
age price of coal at the mine, are being 
matched by improved means of getting the 
fuel to the customer. The benefits of cost 
reductions go to everyone who uses coal en- 
ergy in any form—as most of us do in elec- 
tricity, steel or some other way. 

The earnest desire of the railroads to hold 
and expand coal traffic is shown in the de- 
velopment of the unit train, a perhaps 10,000 
tons or more directly and at high speed 
toward a utility generating station or other 
large consumer. After discharging its load 
the empty train speeds back to be refilled, 
often passing another fully-loaded unit train 
outbound for the same destination. 

These unit trains mark only the beginning 
of a modern transportation of coke to mar- 
ket. In time—perhaps a short time—single 
haul capacities will increase to 15,000 tons 
and beyond. 

When hopper cars of the 1940's carried 50 
tons, new coal cars now handle 70 to 100 
tons with ease. Larger cars, capable of car- 
rying as much as 145 tons, are in the devel- 
opment and testing stage. Even larger are be- 
ing developed to carry 200 tons or more. As of 
April 1, 1966, railroads reported 12,066 new 
coal hopper cars on order for delivery before 
the end of the year. 

Even so, the railroads do not regard the 
unit train as the ultimate answer to maxi- 
mum economy in moving coal to market. 
The so-called integral train, a step beyond 
the unit train, will feature semi-permanently 
coupled cars with motive power units spotted 
throughout its length. The integral train’s 
coal carriers can be overturned and dumped 
without being uncoupled. Time-consuming 
turn-around problems will not plague it. 

For the present, though, the unit train is 
helping coal to keep the price down in the 
highly competitive fuels market. Major coal- 
carrying railroads—the Baltimore and Ohio, 
Chesapeake and Ohio, Norfolk and Western, 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, Louisville 
and Nashville, for example operate unit train 
in increasing numbers. Many are easily 
identifiable, bearing distinctive markings on 
each car, such as B and O's gold stripe and 
C and O's gold disk. 

One major coal company reports that 80 
per cent of the coal shipped to electric util- 
ities in 1965 moved by unit train. Some 
utilities, such as Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Co. and have invested heavily in coal 
cars of their own, PP and L now has 210 
cars of 100-ton capacity, with more on order, 
and Commonwealth Edison had 153 of the 
same capacity. These are turned over to 
railroads to operate between the mines and 
major generating plants. Coal companies 
likewise are buying their own 100-ton cars 
for unit train use. 

Water carriers too are carrying more coal 
than ever. Basic tows of up to 20 barges 
carry 20,000 to 30,000 tons of coal at a clip. 
Improvements in motive power and in the 
design of equipment are increasing the effi- 
ciency of waterborne coal movement -much 
as the unit trains haye increased railroad 
efficiency, 
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Coal producers on or near inland water- 
ways have the option of shipping by water 
or by rail, depending on the most advan- 
tageous route and rate. In 1964, some 12.2 
per cent of the coal produced was shipped 
from the mine by water, compared with 11.4 
per cent in 1963. 

Along the eastern seaboard coal is shipped 
northward by water from the port of Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. One company has converted 
11,000-ton Liberty ships into unmanned 
barges for towing to northern ports by some 
of the nation’s largest ocean-going tugs. 
Another company ships coal down the Mis- 
sissippi and across the Gulf of Mexico to 
customers in Florida. 

Great Lakes colliers in 1964 carried 51.4 
million tons of coal, an increase of about 13 
per cent over 1962. Deliveries to Great Lakes 
loading ports, often in unit trains, have been 
accelerated by more efficient equipment. 
Conveyor belts from storage piles to ships 
carry coal at a rate of 6,000 tons an hour. 

At tidewater ports, where U.S. bituminous 
coal is loaded principally for overseas des- 
tinations, the loading rate is substantially 
greater—as much as 16,000 tons hourly. At 
some piers in the Hampton Roads area two 
ships can be loaded at one time, including 
supercolliers capable of taking on 60,000 tons 
or more in a matter of hours. Reduced 
turnaround time in U.S. ports enhances the 
economic attractiveness of the nation’s coal. 
Overseas bituminous coal shipments in 1965 
amounted to 34.5 million tons, nearly 4 per- 
cent more than in 1964. 

Hampton Road Channels are being dredged 
to a depth of 45 feet, enabling the port to 
handle even large supercolliers. These in- 
elude Japanese ships capable of carrying 
70,000 to 75,000 tons, and the two mammoth 
French colliers now under construction 
which will each carry more than 80,000 tons 
of coal. Coal-handling facilities at other 
eastern ports are being modernized to accom- 
modate larger ships and increasing tonnage. 
These include Curtis Bay in Baltimore and 
coal piers in Philadelphia and South Amboy, 
N. J. 


While the improvements in truck move- 
ment of coal have been less spectacular, they 
have been significant, particularly in the 
transportation of coal from surface mines to 
nearby preparation plants. Mobile off-high- 
way monsters now haul as much as 240 tons 
in a single load. Short-haul trucks carry 
about as much coal as moves by water—13.5 
per cent in 1964, up from 13 per cent in 1963. 

The transportation revolution is not 
limited to the carriers of bulk coal. Another 
comparatively new development is the 
nine-mouth generating station that uses a 
coal-by-wire technique. A single huge gen- 
erating station, built almost atop a coal mine, 
can serve several utility systems through 
extra-high-voltage transmission line inter- 
connections. 

Mine-mouth generation stations are be- 
coming more numerous in such states as 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and [Illinois 
where the reserves of coal are available and 
consumer demands are rapidly increasing. 
The coal-by-wire technique also is opening 
new vistas for coal in the West where mine- 
mouth plants in Arizona, New Mexico and 
Utah are now or soon will be generating 
electricity for consumption as far west as 
California, 

American Electric Power Co. announced 
plans early in 1966 to build a transmission 
circuit of 765,000 volts, a $208 million project 
that was described by the company as the 
highest voltage system in the world. Lines 
of 500,000 volt capacity are the largest in 
this country to date. When completed in 
1972, the new 1,050 mile system will link 
power plants in five of the seven states. 

Another proven method of transporting 
coal is by pipeline. A few years ago coal 
slurry, a mixture of water and finely ground 
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coal, moved by pipeline from a Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. mine in southeastern Ohio to 
a power plant near Cleveland 108 miles away. 
The pipeline operated successfully for five 
years but was closed when the railroads of- 
fered more favorable rates. The coal pipe- 
line technique is being considered for pos- 
sible use in other areas. 

Thus, by a variety of methods—by rail, 
water, truck and by wire—coal is shipped 
from the nation’s mines to a wide range of 
consumers, large and small, at home and 
abroad. Improvements and innovations in 
various transportation forms in recent years 
have enabled coal to remain the lowest-cost 
fuel available, on a national average, to the 
electric utilities, the coal industry’s No. 1 
customer, 

Spurred on by competition, both the min- 
ing of coal and its delivery to market are 
expected to undergo further dramatic 
changes in the next few years. All indica- 
tions are that, for the foreseeable future, the 
movement of coal will remain the biggest 
transportation job there is. 


Brruminous Coat INDUSTRY ENJoys BEST 
PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION YEAR IN 1965 


In 1965 the bituminous coal industry had 
its best production and consumption year 
since 1951, strengthening its position as a 
modern growth industry with bright pros- 
pects for the future. 

Bituminous coal production (production 
and consumption are used interchangeably) 
was 510 million tons in 1965, an increase of 
23 million tons, or 4.7 per cent, over 1964. 
The 1951 output was 533 million tons. 

In the early months of 1966 many indus- 
try economists believed that 1966 would be 
a substantially better year than 1965 and 
that the 533-million ton figure of 1951 
would be exceeded. In the first quarter of 
1966 production ran about 4 per cent ahead 
of the corresponding 1965 level. 

The nation’s electric utilities consumed 
243 million tons of bituminous coal in 1965, 
29 million more than in 1964, Almost half 
of the coal mined in 1965—47.6 per cent to 
be precise—went into the production of 
electricity. 

The electric utility is not only coal’s best 
customer, but also its fastest-growing mar- 
ket in recent years. The demand for elec- 
tricity doubles about every decade, and so 
increases the need for coal to generate the 
additional power. Electric utility plants 
burned 59.9 million tons in 1941, slightly 
more than 12 per cent of the total domestic 
consumption. In 1967 the utilities are ex- 
pected to burn more than four times as 
much—better than 260 million tons. This 
would amount to approximately 50 per cent 
of the estimated 1966 production. 

Meanwhile, the utilities are using coal far 
more efficiently. It took about 1.3 pounds 
of coal to generate a single kilowatt-hour of 
electricity in 1941. The current rate is 0.86 
pounds per kilowatt-hour, the level first 
reached in 1961, some 34 per cent below the 
1941 rate. Coal costs have been dropping, 
too, from an average value of $5.08 per ton, 
f. O. b. mines, in 1957 to $4.45 in 1965. In- 
creased efficiency in mines, plus cost-cutting 
innovations in transportation, have made 
coal a better bargain in the utility fuel 
market, 

Unit trains—special designated trains that 
shuttle between mines and consumers—have 
been a decisive factor in holding down the 
cost of transporting coal from the point of 
production to the point of consumption. 
The railroads developed the unit train as a 
more efficient means of moving the vast 
quantities of coal which go by rail to elec- 
tric generating stations. 

In addition to unit trains, other relatively 
new means of transporting coal’s energy have 
been devised. Extra high voltage power lines 
now make it possible for the consumer to 
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go directly to the mine to build a generating 
facility. Under this coal-by-wire concept, 
the power is produced at a generating station 
located near the coal production point and 
distributed by high voltage lines to utilities 
serving millions of customers many miles 
away. 

Several huge mine-mouth plants are lo- 
cated in the Appalachian coal fields to serv- 
ice the heavily populated areas of the East. 
Similar plants are being developed to provide 
additional power for the expanding popula- 
tion of the West, particularly Southern 
California. 

Coal's second-ranking customer is the steel 
industry, which in 1965 used 94.6 million 
tons to make coke for its blast furnaces. 
Steel mills also burned about 5.4 million tons 
to generate steam and electric power for 
plant use and for space heating. 

The cement Industry, another of coal's 
major customers, consumed nearly 9 million 
tons in 1965. Other major industries—chem- 
ical, food, paper, automobile, textile, plastics, 
ceramics and rubber—also use large quan- 
tities of coal for space heating and for 
process heat and steam. The industrial 
market for bituminous coal, exclusive of 
steel, amounted to 103 million tons in 1965, 
an increase of 2 million from the previous 
year. 

Coal's retail markets have been declining, 
even though substantial tonnages are still 
being used to heat homes, public buildings 
and commercial and industrial facilities. Re- 
tail consumers of bituminous coal burned 
122 million tons in 1944; the market in 1965 
was about 15 per cent of this peak. The 
railroad industry once ranked as coal's 
largest single customer, burning 132 million 
tons in 1944 in steam locomotives. When 
the diesel locomotive took over, this market 
vanished. 

The coal industry went through some lean 
years while its markets shifted, but the grow- 
ing demands of electric utilities led a strong 
comeback. Now steel, general industry and 
export markets show new vigor. 

The United States is the world’s largest ex- 
porter of bituminous coal. Shipments to 
Canada reached 15.7 million tons in 1965, up 
1.7 million from 1964, while oversea buyers 
took 34.5 million tons, about one million more 
than in the previous year. 

Coal shipments abroad are now valued at 
nearly $500 million per year. Most of this is 
net gain for the U.S. balance of payments, 
since only a negligible amount of coal is im- 
ported into this country. About 60 per cent 
of U.S. bituminous coal exports are high- 
quality metallurgical grades. 

Approximately 24 million tons of the coal 
shipped overseas in 1965 went to Western 
Europe, about 21 million tons of it to mem- 
bers of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. The largest single European im- 
porter of U.S. coal in 1965 was Italy, which 
took 8.9 million tons, Japan purchased 7.5 
million. 

The recent gains in coal markets were 
achieved despite determined competition 
from other fuels, often reinforced by govern- 
ment subsidies of policies detrimental to 
coal. 

Along the Atlantic Coast, for example, coal 
has lost many industrial customers to cut- 
price imported residual fuel oil, the heavy 
black dregs of the oil refining process. In 
the interest of national security, the govern- 
ment in 1959 imposed import quotas on re- 
sidual oil to minimize reliance on foreign 
supplies. However, quotas were progressively 
increased until in 1966 they existed in name 
only, and importers were allowed to bring in 
all the residual oll they could sell. 

Coal also bucks strong competition from 
natural gas in the industrial and utility 
markets. Like residual oil, gas is sometimes 
dumped into these markets at prices de- 
signed to undersell coal regardless of the 
price at which coal is offered. 
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Many commercial and industrial installa- 
tions are lost to natural gas as a result of the 
pricing policies. Gas pipeline and distribu- 
tion companies offset the “dump” prices by 
higher prices charged to other consumers. 

The atom, too, is a competitor in the utility 
fuel market—a new and growing one. With 
increasing frequency, utilities have an- 
nounced plans to build large atomic power 
plants which their manufacturers claim will 
generate electricity at cost lower than those of 
coal-fired plants of the same size. None of 
these economically competitive plants has 
yet gone into full-scale operation, however, 
and it will be several years before experience 
demonstrates the claims concerning atomic 
power costs. 

The atomic power industry has been 
ushered to—and perhaps through—the door 
of competition with coal by hundreds of 
millions of dollars spent on government- 
financed research and development. Large 
plants now being built still enjoy the bene- 
fits of subsidies in the form of earlier gov- 
ernment research, government leasing of 
uranium fuel enriched in government facili- 
ties, and government protection against any 
of the financial consequences of any major 
incident at an atomic plant. 

Direct government financial assistance is 
not involved in the atomic power stations 
now under construction, and utilities in 
time—by 1971 at least—will have to buy 
rather than lease uranium fuel. Later they 
will be required to pay full commercial rates 
for enrichment and recovery of unspent fuel. 
But for another decade at least, the utilities 
will enjoy complete freedom from financial 
responsibility for the consequences of any 
atomic plant incident, even though the 
Atomic Energy Commission itself has said 
total public liability damages in a major 
accident could run into billions of dollars. 

While opposed to subsidies which favor the 
atom over coal, the coal industry has not 
opposed development of the so-called fast 
breeder reactor. This type of reactor, in con- 
trast to the light-water type reactors already 
developed, would make more efficient use of 
uranium, 

Uranium contains large amounts of po- 
tential energy, but only about 2 per cent 
of this energy is used in light-water reactors. 
A breeder reactor, through use and re-use of 
the fuel, would use about 80 per cent of the 
energy in uranium. Since the known sup- 
plies of low-cost uranium are limited, devel- 
opment of the breeder reactor has taken on 
more urgency. 

The marvels of mechanization which have 
made the mining and transportation of coal 
more efficient have been matched by ad- 
vances in the technology of handling and 
burning coal, which is now as automated as 
any other industrial process. 

Pushbuttons, machines and automatic 
controls have taken the muscle—and the 
dust and ashes—out of coal-fired boiler 
rooms. Modern electric utilities burn coal in 
clean, modern equipment—and so do schools, 
hospitals, apartment buildings, factories and 
office buildings. 

Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., NCA’s re- 
search affiliate, pioneered the development 
of a completely automatic coal-fired steam 
or hot water generator. It is available now 
in two versions manufactured by The Inter- 
national Boiler Works Co., and the Power- 
Matic made by the Canton Stoker Corp. 
These are factory-assembled and ready for 
use after service connections. 

U. S. Office of Coal Research contractors 
have developed plans and specifications for 
coal-fired boiler plants for factories, hos- 
pitals and institutional buildings. Thus, 
from the complex generating stations of 
electric utilities to the compact heating of 
small plants, modern coal-fired boiler units 
are available for economic and dependable 
use, 
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Many large industrial plants, as well as 
electric utilities, take advantage of the high 
combustion efficiency of pulverized coal 
firing. In this method, coal is ground to 
the fineness of powder and blown into the 
furnace where it burns while in suspension. 

The coal industry shares with its customers 
a deep concern over air pollution. It recog- 
nizes its responsibility to help clear the air 
from contaminants, and it is making a con- 
certed effort to overcome the problem. 

Solid pollutants from coal burning princi- 
pally smoke and fly ash—are becoming a 
minor part of total air pollution. Coal pro- 
ducers, consumers and combustion equip- 
ment manufacturers have made it possible 
for modern coal-burning plants to hold their 
emission of solid wastes well within the scope 
of reasonable regulations. 

The coal industry first attacked the prob- 
lem at the mine itself. It revolutionized 
the old mine tipple into the modern prepara- 
tion plant where coal is washed and cleaned 
of its removable impurities, graded and sized 
to customer specification and even dust- 
proofed for shipment. Such plants remove 
as much ash, sulfur and other mineral mat- 
ter from coal as is physically possible before 
shipment. 

STRIP MINING ACCOUNTS FOR ONE-THIRD OF 
OUTPUT 


Two major problems in underground coal 
mining are to hold up the roof and 
ventilate the mine adequately. But where 
coal lies near the surface—and “near” is a 
relative term which might mean 140 feet 
or more—there is a simple solution: Take 
off the roof, set it aside, and pick up the coal. 

This is surface, or strip mining, a tech- 
nique developed a century ago, in 1866, and 
which now accounts for about one-third of 
the nation’s total coal output. 

Cost is one big consideration in the expan- 
sion of strip-mined tonnage since World 
War II. One estimate is that if all 1965 
coal tonnage had come from underground 
mines—that is, if there had been no strip 
mining—the U. S. consumer would have 
paid over $233 million in extra costs for the 
year. For the previous year, 1964, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines says that the average value 
of strip mined coal was $1.37 per ton cheaper 
than underground coal. 

Economy is one factor encouraging the de- 
velopment of strip mining. Efficiency—and 
in many cases, necessity—are others. When 
special geological and topographical condi- 
tions in an area made underground mining 
impracticable, surface digging becomes the 
only feasible way to get at a coal seam. 

But like other earth-moving processes, the 
immediated effect of strip mining often is to 
leave the land in barren condition, with piles 
of earth and rock marring the landscape. 
Responsible coal operators, however, reclaim 
the land after mining and restore it to bene- 
ficial surface use through carefully planned 
voluntary program. 

Four decades of mined and conservation 
programming have taught the lesson that 
what is good reclamation practice for one 
area is not necessarily the answer to reclama- 
tion problems elsewhere. Thus, depending 
on the topography and nature of the soll, 
mined land may be reclaimed for agricul- 
tural or grazing use, or reforested, or trans- 
formed into land and water recreation areas. 

The first planned reclamation of strip- 
mined coal land began in 1918, when Indiana 
operators planted peach, apple and pear trees 
on a mined area in Clay County. Those 
trees, some of which still bear fruit, were 
the first of 46 million planted in Indiana 
alone in a comprehensive reclamation pro- 
gram. 

Similar voluntary industry programs in 
other surface mining areas revegetate the 
hills and dot the hollows with lakes. The 
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and private conservation services to create 
new land uses. 

Coal companies and their associations have 
also invested in soil conservation, and they 
use research programs conducted by univer- 
sities and agricultural services. 

Perhaps the best-known results of the pro- 
grams are the lakes, parks and playgrounds 
where land which has yielded its coal now 
provides picnic areas, camping grounds and 
a habitat for fish and wildlife. Striking ex- 
amples of the recreational use of mined 
land exist in almost every strip-mining state. 
To list only a few: 

Fairground Park, near Duquoin, III., once 
mined by the United Electric Coal Compa- 
nies, and now the site of the Hambletonian, 
the Kentucky Derby of harness racing. 

The Linnville, Ind., community reservoir, 
once land mined by Peabody Coal Co. Lynn- 
ville had a chronic water shortage, and 
hauled in much of its supply by truck, until 
the coal company’s community minded plan- 
ning created a lake four miles long and 50 
feet deep. Holding more than 400 million 
gallons of potable water for Lynnville. 

The Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Co.'s 
awarded-winning Kansas conservation pro- 
gram, representing a 30-year company in- 
vestment in reclamation planning and ex- 
perimentation. P & M has developed not 
only recreation facilities—its lakes provide 
some of the finest fishing in Kansas—but 
fruit and walnut orchards, vineyards and 
pasture areas, The Kansas Wildlife Federa- 
tion presented the company its Soil Conser- 
vationist for 1965" award. (And in western 
Kentucky, Scotch pine trees grown on P & M 
reclaimed mined land were cut and shipped 
to Washington to be featured in the 1965 
White House Christmas Pageant of Peace.) 

The Wee-Ma-Tuck Hills Club in Fulton 
County, Ill., where 75 year-round homes are 
being built on 3,000 lake-dotted acres of 
mined land which has been converted to an 
upper-priced housing development. 

The three-county, 100,000 acre, “outdoors- 
man’s paradise” created by Ohio Power Co. on 
its strip-mined lands, in cooperation with the 
State Division of Wildlife. More than 350 
lakes and ponds, loaded with bass, bluegill 
and channel catfish, dot a wilderness that 
shelters deer, beaver, waterfowl and other 
wildlife. 

But not all reclaimed land is turned into 
playgrounds, Where soil conditions permit, 
the land may be leveled and planted to 
crops—and may be more productive than it 
was before mining. Ayrshire Collieries Corp., 
for example, has an agricultural subsidiary, 
Meadowlark Farms, which profitably grows 
grain and livestock on coal lands in Indiana, 
Kentucky and Illinois both before and after 
mining. Several other companies raise cattle 
where they once mined coal, Other coal 
companies have commercial orchards and 
forest on mined land—one firm is even ex- 
perimenting with elderberry bushes, under 
a contract with a big jam-making company, 

Agricultural use of reclaimed mined land 
has grown more varied with time and success- 
ful experimentation. In addition to pasture 
lands for cattle, sheep and hog-raising, re- 
claimed land and lake areas are being used 
for raising such off-beat commercial livestock 
as buffaloes and bullfrogs. 

Still other reclaimed areas are providing at- 
tractive sites for private homes, churches, 
theaters, schools, shopping centers and in- 
dustrial parks. 


COAL FoR POWER WILL DOUBLE BY 1980 


America is in the early stages of an energy 
explosion. The pictures and facts amply 
demonstrate that coal as a fuel for electric 
power is fully participating. 

Science and industry daily produce new 
ways to improve our standards of living, pro- 
duction of goods, communications and trans- 
portation—all consuming energy. At the 
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same time, our national level of disposable 
personal income—which dictates our ability 
to profit by these accomplishments—grows 
steadily higher each year: and, finally, Amer- 
ica’s 196 million population is expected to 
grow to 300 million or more by the turn of 
the century. 

Considering all these factors, looked at the 
foreseeable future in terms of energy neces- 
sary to meet our demands. Their findings 
are both exhilarating and challenging. 

The Federal Power Commission’s widely 
quoted National Power Survey predicted that 
total demand for electric power would more 
than triple in the two decades, 1960-1980. 
It also forecast that by that date 87 per cent 
of all electricity would be produced in steam 
generating plants, of which 68 per cent will 
burn conventional fuels—principally coal; 
19 per cent would be nuclear, with the rest 
hydro or imported from Canada. If the de- 
mands forecast in the survey are realized, 
coal’s share will require some 500 million tons 
annually for electric power generation alone, 
and the FPC projects a total demand for 
coal of about 800 million tons per year. 

Already, coal’s total utility use is moving 
firmly toward that goal. Presented in re- 
ports on more than 75 new coal plants with 
42 million kilowatts of capacity being built 
between 1965 and 1971. The plants will con- 
sume more than 100 million tons of coal a 
year, and increase by more than 40 per cent 
present utility coal consumption. They will 
produce 290 billion kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity each year, enough to supply the needs 
of four cities the size of New York, or six 
equal to the metropolitan area of Chicago. 
The coal consumed each year will provide 
employment for 45,000 miners, railroad work- 
ers and others needed to produce and deliver 
it, and it will add $270 million each year 
to the economy of the states where it is 
mined and through which it is transported. 

Even when the anticipated annual con- 
sumption rate of coal reaches 500 million 
tons for utility use and 800 million tons for 
all demands, the nation will still have suf- 
ficient reserves to supply coal for hundreds 
of years. The nation’s insatiable demand 
for electricity will require the wisest utiliza- 
tion of all our energy resources in the years 
ahead, and it will make mandatory that our 
ingenuity is equal to producing, delivering 
and consuming the phenomenal reserves of 
coal in the national interest, and in com- 
petition with nuclear as well as any other 
source of power. 

Coal today presents a moving competitive 
target for nuclear and other fuels. The in- 
dustry-wide campaign to achieve increased 
efficiency in the mining and transportation 
of coal is continuing unabated. This means 
that the benefits of improved coal technology 
which have accrued to the consumers of 
electric power will be extended and expanded 
in the years ahead. 

These goals will be reached in a climate 
of sharp competition, particularly between 
coal and nuclear power. Although no large 
nuclear plants have yet been completed and 
operated, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has refused to certify that nuclear plants 
are yet proven to the point of being deter- 
mined to have “practical value,“ under the 
law, a number of utilities are building or 
planning to build them. Already under con- 
struction are six large nuclear plants with 
combined capacity of 2.6 million kilowatts, 
and several others are in the planning stage. 


Coat PRODUCTION IN 1965 Hrrs Peak or 510 
MILLION Tons 

The bituminous coal industry in 1965 pro- 
duced 510 million tons, This was 23 million 
tons more than in 1964, and the biggest year 
since 1951. Production early in 1966 pointed 
to another increase, perhaps topping the 1951 
output of 534 million tons. 
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All signs indicated coal production will in- 
crease in the years ahead. Electric utilities 
are burning more and more coal each year, 
and coal’s other major markets are 
with the population and its standard of 
living. 

Coal bucks strong competition in the en- 
ergy market, but enormous investments to 
improve mining efficiency are paying off. 

Mine productivity is now at a record high. 
The average American bituminous coal min- 
er turned out 16.84 tons per work-day in 
1964, over a ton more per day than in 1963. 
This is about three times the miner's 1944 
output, and about twice that of 1953 

Costs of coal at the mines are down, de- 
spite increases in costs of materials and 
wages, and the heavy investments required 
to maintain the industry’s competitive posi- 
tion. In 1964, the average value per ton of 
coal at the mine was $4.45, a drop of 12.4 
percent since 1957. 

More than two-thirds of America’s coal is 
mined underground, where once the pick- 
and-shovel worker tunneled his way. These 
tools have been replaced by complex and 
costly machines. 

This was demonstrated during the filming 
of the industry’s award winning motion pic- 
ture, The Invisible Power of Coal.” For a 
better camera angle, the director wanted to 
move a pile of coal near the working face of 
amine. Filming came to a halt for nearly 
an hour. It took that long to find a shovel 
the nearest one was above ground. 

About 60 per cent of coal mined under- 
ground is produced by what miners call the 
conventional method—a smooth-working 
five-step procedure. Mobile cutters, built 
like giant chain saws, carve a slot under the 
working face. Boring machines drill deep 
holes into the face for chemical blasting 
agents or cylinders of compressed air which 
blast the coal loose. The loading machines 
then move up, voraciously gathering coal 
with crab-like arms, sweeping it into con- 
veyor belts which carry it back to waiting 
shuttle cars to start its trip out of the mine. 
The coal moves out of the mine by conveyor 
belt or by rail. 

In other mines, huge continuous mining 
machines, controlled by one man, tear the 
coal from the seam with spinning steel 
teeth. At rates as high as 12 tons per min- 
ute, these machines rip out the coal, scoop 
it onto their own conveyors, and drop it into 
shuttle cars, mobile conveyors, or on the 
floor for subsequent handling. 

Whatever method is used, the machines 
move ahead with precision, carving out tun- 
nels carefully planned by mine superin- 
tendents and engineers. A mine map looks 
much like a city map, with tunnels and roof- 
supporting pillars of coal resembling streets 
and blocks. 

The pillars help support the mine roof 
until they are no longer needed and the 
coal in them can be removed. For further 
roof support, roof belts have largely replaced 
traditional wooden props, As the mining 
machines move forward through the seam, 
holes are drilled into the roof. Long ex- 
pansion bolts are inserted and tightened in 
the holes to bind the overlying strata and 
secure the roof. Science is also developing 
electronic gear for locating hidden rock 
faults. 

Another mining technique, imported from 
Europe, provides its own protection from 
roof fall. The long-wall mining machine 
employs a plow or whirling planer which is 
pulled back and forth across a working face 
several hundred feet long. The loosened 
coal is dropped onto a conveyor. Self- 
advancing hydraulic jacks support the roof 
and follow the machine as it slices into the 
coal on a wide front. 

At surface mines, the coal industry's 
newest tools have become truly gigantic. 
Where coal lies close to the surface, it is 
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more economical to remove the dirt and 
rock, take out the coal, and then reclaim the 
land, For this job a whole family of mam- 
moth power shovels, draglines and wheel 
excavators have been developed, 

Surface—or strip—mining shovels are the 
largest mobile land machines. Each new 
generation dwarfs its forerunners—it is able 
to dig deeper and move more earth at lower 
cost. The biggest machines today are un- 
believably huge—18.5 million pounds, tow- 
ering 220 feet from the coal seams where 
they work, gobbling 180 cubic yards of earth 
every 50 seconds and depositing it a city 
block away. They use enough electricity to 
power a city of 15,000. Even though such a 
machine is operated by one man, it cost $10 
million or more. The operator rides five 
stories up to his control room in an elevator 
that runs through the center pivot. The 
shovel draws its electric power from an ex- 
tension cord five inches in diameter. 

Shovels work on the floor of the pit; giant 
draglines sit on the bank above it and re- 
move the overburdened from above low-lying 
coal seams, taking as much as 120 cubic 
yards of earth per bite. In some mines, ex- 
cavating wheels chew up 3,500 cubic yards 
of earth per hour and dump it on a con- 
veyor belt which drops it two city blocks 
away. 

Once the coal is exposed in surface mines, 
smaller power shovels scoop it up and load it 
into huge off-highway trucks for the trip to 
nearby preparation plants or to shipping 
points. Even here, the equipment gets 
larger, almost by the day. Two years ago, a 
100-ton truck was considered large. Now a 
new prototype with power units fore and 
after carries 240 tons—two or three railroad 
carloads. 

Supplementing underground and surface 
mining methods is auger mining, a proce- 
dure useful in hilly areas where coal seams 
continue under rising land too thick for 
economical surface mining. The auger 
miner twists huge drills likes the carpenter's 
bits into a hillside coal seam, drawing out the 
coal to a conveyor which loads it into trucks. 
Section by section, the drills bore 200 feet 
into the hillside, Auger mining machines 
yield high outputs per man-day, and con- 
tribute substantially to the industry's ability 
to recover coal which otherwise could not be 
mined economically. 

The so-called “Pushbutton Miner” sends a 
remote-control mining machine as much 
as 800 feet into the side of a hill to take out 
coal, feeding it to a string of powered con- 
veyor carts which follows the boring device 
into the hole. The operator, in his air-con- 
ditioned cab outside, guides the borer elec- 
tronically; radar-like signals tell him 
whether the cutters are straying away from 
the coal seam and into surrounding rock. 

By any method—underground, surface, 
auger—almost all coal is now mined and 
handled by machine. Machines of all sorts 
carry it, crush it, clean it. Efficient modern 
devices load and unload coal-carrying rail- 
road trucks, barges and ships. 

Before being shipped to the consumer, 
most coal is sized, sorted and cleaned 
Nearly two-thirds of the coal is cleaned 
by wet or dry processes, to remove such 
impurities as rock and pyrite (iron sulfide). 
In the wet process, coal is floated in water 
thickened with magnetite or similar ma- 
terials; the heavier waste material sinks. 
Air currents replace water in the dry pro- 
cess, and the end result is the same— 
coal tailored to the customer’s order. As it 
is loaded, the coal may be sprayed with oil, 
clacium chloride or other agents to keep 
down the dust or prevent freezing. 

Mechanization of coal mining has been 
carried out at enormous cost to the industry, 
but the substantial investment is returning 
dividends to coal producers, miners and con- 
sumers. Mining efficiency has increased and 
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coal prices have been stabilized and eyen cut 
while costs of other goods and services were 
rising. Hazards have been reduced or 
eliminated; the mines are safer than ever. 
Mine operators are paying higher wages than 
ever, too. 

Coal is a cornerstone of the American econ- 
omy in time of peace. In war, the industry 
has demonstrated its ability to meet added 
demands for fuel without disrupting service 
to its normal markets. 

Factories can be placed on standby in 
peacetime, ready to be reopened to meet the 
needs of expanded defenhe production. Not 
so with coal mines for shutdown mines fill 
with water, machines rust, roofs collapse. 
Skilled workers move on to other jobs. It 
is prohibitively costly—in time of national 
emergency condition. 

Coal production can be stepped up sub- 
stantially—promptly—in time of national 
emergency. The increased production, how- 
ever, can come only from mines that are 
open, equipped, manned and operating. It 
is vital to the national defense and its eco- 
nomic health that the coal industry main- 
tain a broad production base which can be 
expanded when needed. 

AMERICAN ECONOMY HEAVILY DEPENDENT ON 
Coal. AS MAINSTAY OF FUEL ENERGY 


Nothing is more characteristic of 20th Cen- 
tury civilization than the rapidly multiplying 
use of energy. Modern living demands far 
more energy per capita than our fathers used, 
and there are more of us to use it. Total 
consumption of energy in the United States 
more than doubled from 1941 to 1965. The 
cause was not only a growing population but 
a rising standard of living, including a galaxy 
of new gadgets that require energy to make 
and operate. 

To meet the rising demand for energy now 
and in the years ahead, the American econ- 
omy is relying more and more on a fuel that 
has been one of its mainstays for more than 
two centuries: bituminous coal, 

Most of the energy we consume come from 
mineral fuels, and for decades coal was king. 
As late as 1943, coal produced more than half 
the energy in the United States, But then 
changes came—steam locomotives gave way 
to diesels, and with them vanished one of 
coal’s principal markets. New techniques of 
laying welded pipeline brought natural gas 
to nearly every state, and gas took over much 
of the home heating market and displaced 
coal in many industrial plants. Imported 
residual fuel oil sliced into coal’s traditional 
industrial markets on the Atlantic Coast. 

By 1961, coal’s share of the total energy 
market had been cut in half. But then coal 
apparently hit bottom. It has rebounded 
strongly. In 1965, bituminous coal produc- 
tion climbed to 510 million tons, the highest 
total since 1951, and accounted for 26.6 per- 
cent of U.S. energy output. Natural gas 
contributed 35.4 percent, petroleum 33 per- 
cent, anthracite 0.8 percent, electricity from 
water power 4.1 percent, and atomic power 
only 0.1 percent. 

These percentages are deceptive, however, 
for coal does not compete with oil and gas in 
all energy markets—yet. Vast quantities of 
oil are converted to gasoline and lubricants, 
where coal is not presently competitive. 
However, there is a $10 million research proj- 
ect underway to make gasoline from coal 
at competitive prices, and the process looks 
promising. Similarly, considerable amounts 
of natural gas are consumed in carbon black, 
which is used in many items from auto tires 
to floor tile; a comparable product has been 
made only experimentally from coal. A re- 
search program also is underway to convert 
coal to gas that would be comparable to 
natural gas; this could have a substantial 
bearing on coal’s part of the total energy 
market. 
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In the markets where coal now competes 
with other forms of energy, bituminous coal 
produced 32.1 percent of the nation’s energy 
in 1965, compared with 38.5 per cent natural 
gas, 21.1 per cent for petroleum, 1.7 per cent 
for natural gas liquid, 1 per cent for atomic 
power. 

By either standard—its share of the total 
energy market or its share of competitive 
uses—coal is coming back strongly from its 
1961 low, and experts believe it will win a 
greater share of the market in years ahead. 

This confidence is based primarily on the 
continued growth of the electric utility in- 
dustry, which now takes almost half the 
coal industry’s output and is expanding 
rapidly. Not only are the utilities the big- 
gest market for coal, but they rely on coal 
as the source of energy for 53 per cent of 
their output, Excluding the minor share of 
power produced by hydroelectric plants and 
atomic plants, coal is the fuel used to gen- 
erate two-thirds of the nation’s electricity. 

The utilities’ dependence on coal is ex- 
pected to continue and even to increase de- 
spite the glamor of atomic power and the 
competition of other conventional fuels. 

The electric utilities rely on coal for many 
reasons, among them economy and abundant, 
dependable supply. From the standpoint of 
abundance, the U.S. Geological Survey esti- 
mates coal constitutes 68 per cent of all U.S. 
conventional fuel reserves. Coal is also eco- 
nomical—since 1962 coal has been the low- 
est-cost fuel, on a national average, con- 
sumed by the utilities. In 1964 the utilities 
paid an average of 24.6 cents for each mil- 
lion British thermal units (Btu) of heat 
produced from coal: or equivalent heat from 
natural gas they paid 25.3 cents, and from 
oil, 32.6 cents. 

Coal has so many attractive features that 
utilities are turning to it in areas where they 
have traditionally used little or none. Coal 
from the Midwest, barged down the Missis- 
sippi and across the Gulf of Mexico, now is 
used to generate power on the west coast of 
Florida. Long-distance transmission lines 
will soon carry coal's energy to Los Angeles 
from mammoth generating plants in the 
Four Corners area of New Mexico and from 
southern Nevada. 

Atomic energy will undoubtedly become a 
more serious competitor of coal as a source 
of electric power. Several electric companies 
have nuclear power stations under construc- 
tion which they say will produce power com- 
petitive with coal-fired plants. However, one 
of these plants yet has the operating experi- 
ence to prove this claim, and all have had the 
advantage of various forms of government 
subsidy. 

Some experts, including even some Officials 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, fear the 
proliferation of light-water atomic plants is 
endangering the nation’s atomic birthright 
in that the lightwater reactors now being 
installed are using the limited store of low- 
cost uranium. Until research develops so- 
called fast breeder reactors, which would con- 
vert uranium to new fissionable material and 
thus conserve the supply of uranium, the 
operation of multiple atomic plants of the 
present type cut into the nation’s low-cost 
reserves. 

Despite the advance of atomic power, most 
of the new generating plants announced or 
under construction by electric utilities will 
be fired by coal. A survey by the National 
Coal Policy Conference, Inc., early in 1966 
showed more than 75 power plants, burning 
more than 110 million tons of coal annually, 
are expected to be built by 1971. Looking 
further into the future, the Federal Power 
Commission in its National Power Survey 
forecast that electric utilities in 1980 would 
require 500 million tons of coal—they used 
243 million in 1965—and that the total 1980 
coal market would be 800 million tons. 
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Coal's hold on the electric utility market 
has been bolstered by new cost-cutting tech- 
niques of moving coal to power plants, or 
moving the power to market. 

Increased efficiency in mining has lowered 
the cost of coal at mine mouth, and many 
enormous new power plants burn it right 
there. They send its energy—coal by wire— 
to markets often hundreds of miles away 
through extra-high voltage transmission 
lines. 

Other plants use the new railroading tech- 
nique of unit trains. These are strings of 100 
or more high capacity coal cars, loaded at 
the mine in a few hours and shuttled di- 
rectly to big consumers where they are 
dumped with equal speed and returned for 
another load. Such efficiency has enabled 
some railroads to cut coal freight rates by 
one-third to one-half. One large coal com- 
pany reported that 80 percent of its 1965 
sales to electric utilities moved by unit train, 

Improvements in barge transportation— 
including bigger barges, more powerful tow- 
boats and improved inland waterways—are 
also lowering the delivered cost of coal—not 
only to the Florida market mentioned earlier, 
but as many places along the Ohio River 
and other river arteries. 

Truck delivery of coal, particularly within 
a relatively short radius of the mine, is also 
cutting costs. 

There is another proven way to move coal— 
by pipeline. Finely-ground coal mixed with 
water can be pumped to a power plant and 
burned as a liquid, or dried and pulverized. 
A 108-mile pipeline operated for five years 
in Ohio until rail rate reductions caused it 
to be retired. 

The steel industry is the second-ranking 
consumer of coal. Most of it is premium- 
quality metallurgical coal which is baked in 
airtight ovens to make coke for use in blast 
furnaces which reduce iron ore to pig iron. 

Volatile materials given off by white-hot 
coal in the coking process are captured and 
used as chemical feed stock for thousands of 
products. To the layman, coal chemicals are 
one of the most glamorous aspects of the 
industry, but they are byproducts. Little or 
no coal is sold to make chemicals. It is sold 
to make coke—and in the process it yields the 
raw material for paint, aspirin, plastics and 
thousands of other consumer items. 

More than 94.6 million tons of coal were 
converted to coke in 1965, mostly to make 
steel. (Some coke is used by the chemical 
industry for other purposes.) The steel in- 
dustry consumed another 7.6 million tons of 
coal for process heat and steam. Although 
new methods and increasing efficiency have 
reduced the amount of coal required to make 
a ton of steel, the increasing output of the 
steel industry is expected to hold it in No, 2 
place among coal users. Many of the larger 
steel companies operate their own “captive” 
coal mines, but the industry buys large 
amounts of coal from commercial producers. 

Other industries use millions of tons of 
coal for steam and process heat, The cement 
industry burned 8.8 million tons of coal in its 
kilns in 1965; other industries used 83.6 
million tons. General industrial use of coal 
declined for several years under competitive 
pressure from other fuels, but the industrial 
market has turned upward and is expected 
to show modest increases in years ahead, 

Coal also heats thousands of homes, apart- 
ments and public buildings. Much of this 
market has been lost to oil and gas, but the 
decline is slowing. Meanwhile, millions of 
home owners and building managers who got 
rid of coal in their basements are buying it 
again in the form of electric heating, which 
is mostly generated by coal. 

The coal industry has bright prospects in 
the nation’s ravenous appetite for energy, 
but it also has problems. Cut-rate competi- 
tion form natural gas and imported residual 
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fuel oil have hurt coal in prime industrial 
markets. Nuclear power presents a challenge 
that must be reckoned with in the years 
ahead. Operators of strip mines, who pro- 
duce about one-third of the nation's coal 
are under severe pressure to meet reclama- 
tion standards that are considered by many 
observers to be so strict as to be unrealistic. 

Although coal is sometimes tagged as being 
@ major contributor to air pollution, this 
generally is not the case. Highly efficient 
equipment is now available to capture nearly 
all of the soot and ash from coal combustion 
power plants. The coal and electric utility 
industries jointly are spending millions of 
dollars to find ways to eliminate any poten- 
tial danger from sulfur oxides. 

Meanwhile, the coal industry is aggressively 
searching for new uses for its product. Pros- 
pects appear good that economically compet- 
itive gasoline and high-Btu gas can and 
will be processed from coal before many years 
have passed. 


‘THREE-QUARTERS OF A BILLION DOLLARS WILL 
Be U.S. STRIP MINING BENEFITS 


Well over three-quarters of a billion dollars 
will be immediate and direct benefit of strip 
mining of coal to the public of the United 
States in 1966. 

First, the industry will spend considerably 
more than half a billion for wages, salaries, 
equipment, operating supplies and taxes in 
the production of some 175,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal and anthracite from the 
small total of some 20,000 acres of land. 

Second, the people of the Nation will be 
the recipients of direct savings of over one- 
quarter billion, representing what the extra 
cost of the coal would have been had it been 
produced by other methods. In total, the 
direct benefit to the economy is nearly $40,- 
000 per acre of land affected. 

These are direct contributions. Other hun- 
dreds of millions flow out of moving the coal 
to destination and making it available for 
use. And in other directions, strip mining 
promotes the conservation of a major natural 
resource by recovering coal that otherwise 
would be lost—at the same time conserving 
human values because of the inherent safety 
advantages of this method of coal produc- 
tion. 

But strip coal mining affects land—among 
other things changing its appearance. It 
also can affect water if not properly done, as 
is occasionally the situation. A popular im- 
pression is that the land is rendered forever 
useless, and that water always is unfavorably 
affected, this in spite of the facts of the situ- 
ation which include; 

Strip mined land can be and is being re- 
claimed and improved—frequently to a state 
of higher use value than originally. 

Strip mining operations can and are being 
conducted to protect and improve—water 
supplies. Reclaimed and improved mined 
lands produce food and wood and food prod- 
ucts, and provide sites for housing and other 
facilities, including schools, churches, fac- 
tories and air strips and ports. The list of 
new uses for mined land increases daily. 

Mined lands are particularly suited to the 
creation of wild life and game-development 
areas, and, of growing importance, highly 
useful outdoor recreational facilities, pres- 
ently in greater and greater demand. 

“The Total-Benefit Industry,” thus in 
truth becomes the second name of strip 


CONTINUOUS COAL RESEARCH PROMISES BRIGHT 
FUTURE 


Bituminous coal is going places—including 
some marketplaces where it has never been 
before—and research is mapping the route. 

Coal is still America’s solid fuel buy, but 
research has given it a new flair—the ability 
to change its shape to suit fashion demands. 
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You take coal for granted when you flip 
your electric light switch. You will probably 
be the same casual coal consumer in the 
future when you heat and cook with gas 
produced from coal—and run your car on 
gasoline extracted from coal. 

Coal research promises you other services 
at home and on the road. The waste flow 
from your house may end in a sewage treat- 
ment plant filled with coal—your white 
sidewall tires may be strengthened by carbon 
black derived from coal—and it is a good bet 
that the brick-and-cinderblock walls of your 
home and the highways you travel will even- 
tually contain a coal byproduct fly ash. 

Coal is the primary fuel for electric power, 
of course. But the great flow of coal-derived 
power from conventional steam-electric gen- 
erating plants may be augmented soon by 
wattage from new electricity generating sys- 
tems—the simple coal-based fuel cell and 
such tongue-twisters as magnetohydrody- 
namics and electrogasdynamics. Because of 
higher efficiency in the conversion of coal 
heat into electricity, the cost of electricity 
from coal will be lower. 

Current coal research is versatile enough 
to aim at radically new uses for coal at the 
same time it promotes better coal use by 
such traditional big consumers as power gen- 
eration, steelmaking and industrial process- 
ing. Even basic coal industry operations that 
reached high efficiency years ago are making 
fresh advances by way of computerized min- 
ing and refinements in coal preparation 
aimed at minimizing air pollution. 

The importance of coal to the nation’s 
progress has stimulated research and devel- 
opment on a wide front in industry and 
government. Focal point of the coal indus- 
try’s research is Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., an NCA affiliate with a modern labora- 
tory complex at Monroeville, Pa. Individual 
coal companies also seek coal improvements 
in the laboratory and field, as do industries 
with a stake in coal-electric utilities, util- 
ization and mining equipment manufactur- 
ers, steelmakers and railroads. Government 
agencies sponsoring research to assure full 
use of coal as a natural resource include the 
U.S. Office of Coal Research, which lets con- 
tracts to industrial, university and research 
groups on a range of coal and coal-product 
investigations; the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
which carries out its own scientific and tech- 
nical projects: the U.S. Geological Survey; 
the U.S, Public Health Service; the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; state geological sur- 
veys; and coal-producing states such as Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Alabama. 

A cross-section of the broad coverage of 
research activities shows up at the labora- 
tories of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc. 
BCR's program spans coal technology from 
production to use, linking the fact-finding 
of basic research to development work on 
exciting new applications for coal. 

Under a contract with the Office of Coal 
Research, BCR has a key role in a program 
aimed at opening a vast potential market 
for coal through gasification. The project 
involves work on process equipment to pro- 
duce from coal a pipeline-quality gas that 
can compete in price with natural gas, the 
proved reserves of which indicate that it is 
a diminishing natural resource. 

BCR is working on its own concept of a 
two-stage superpressure entrained gasifier. 

The gasifier—or coal reactor—contains two 
stages of gasification in one vessel. In one 
part of the vessel, the pulverized coal is re- 
acted with steam to produce methane, the 
principal ingredient of natural gas. The coal 
that does not react completely—char—is re- 
cycled to another part of the vessel and re- 
acted with oxygen to produce heat and addi- 
tional gas. An advantage of the process is 
the high yield of methane, which reduces the 
need for relatively costly oxygen. 

Another area of research by BCR is the 
control of air pollutants resulting from coal 
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combustion. Strict air pollution control reg- 
ulations pose a threat to coal by severely 
limiting both the permissible sulfur oxides 
from coal-fired plant stacks. In an effort 
to find a solution to the sulfur problem, the 
coal and electric utility industries jointly 
are sponsoring an accelerated program of air 
pollution control research. The coal indus- 
try’s part of this effort is channeled through 
BCR. Major elements in the program in- 
clude: 

A stepped-up study by BCR of how sulfur 
occurs in coals, with analytical help from 
the shary-eyed microscope techniques of coal 
petrography. This will advance the promis- 
ing process BCR has developed for mechani- 
cally separating sulfur-bearing pyrites from 
pulverized coals at electric power plants. 

Laboratory study and plant test of the use 
of additives such as dolomites and other 
limestones to reduce sulfur oxide emissions 
from coal burning. 

Designing and evaluating a 500-pound-per- 
hour test furnace for pulverized coal that 
will enable researchers to check out air pol- 
lution control methods under conditions ap- 
proximating actual power plant experience. 

Basic exploratory research on new ap- 
proaches to the control of sulfur oxides, in- 
cluding careful scrutiny of the work of other 
scientists throughout the world. 

BCR has already developed a laboratory- 
scale process—known as catalytic gasphase 
oxidation—to remove sulfur oxides from coal- 
combustion gases. In the process sulful tri- 
oxide is converted to sulfur trioxide and 
thence to sulfuric acid. Thus, a contaminant 
is removed from waste gases and turned into 
a salable product. A process using the same 
principle has been tested by an Eastern elec- 
tric utility company and a prototype of com- 
mercial-scale equipment is due to be installed 
at a generating station in Pennsylvania. Also 
nearing experimental installation is a dif- 
ferent process for desulfurizing stack gases, 
developed by a leading manufacturer of fuel- 
burning equipment. 

Research on other pollutants is also under 
way. 

BCR has done spadework studies under a 
grant from the U.S, Public Health Service on 
a newly recognized family of air contami- 
nants—polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons 
(PAH). A team of BCR researchers has 
made laboratory and field studies of the na- 
ture and amount of PAH emitted from coal- 
burning electric utility plants to define the 
need and approaches to control. 

And as a part of the joint coal-utility in- 
dustry attack on air pollution, BCR is sup- 
porting research to determine the concen- 
trations at which pollutants in air become a 
hazard to people and property. The coal and 
electric utility industries program includes 
long-term study by Hazleton Laboratories, 
Inc., of the physiological effects of various 
pollutants. 

BCR is also attacking another coal-relatea 
pollution problem—the contamination of 
streams by acid waters draining from coal 
mines, A project for the Pennsylvania Coal 
Research Board is aimed at removing acid 
salts from mine drainage. A more effective 
and lower cost neutralizing agent is being 
sought. 

Acid mine drainage control is an impor- 
tant research goal for many governmental, 
industry and university research agencies. 
Pennsylvania’s Coal Research Board has 
taken a mobile treatment plant to a number 
of acid-drainage sites to test on-the-spot 
cures and has investigated flash distillation 
of the acid waters and disposal of them into 
deep wells. The U.S. Bureau of Mines is 
conducting laboratory and field studies. A 
mine safety equipment company is looking 
into bacterial action to reduce water acidity; 
many individual coal companies are install- 
ing treatment and disposal facilities at their 
operations. 

In addition to the gasification contract 
with BCR, the Office of Coal Research is pro- 
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viding a substantial stimulant for other coal 
research projects it is sponsoring with lead- 
ing research organizations. Major emphasis 
is placed on the conversion of coal to gaseous 
and liquid fuels. 

In the gasification area, BCR's other con- 
tracts include: 

Consolidation Coal Co. is designing a pilot 
plant to develop the C02 Acceptor Process in 
which hot, calcined dolomite (a form of lime- 
stone) and steam react with lignite in a 
fluidized bed and produce gas. The spent 
dolomite is calcined to remove C02 and then 
reused. The M. W. Kellogg Co. is reacting 
coal and steam in a molten salt bath that 
acts as heat carrier and catalyst. In one 
compartment of the moving melt, gas is pro- 
duced at elevated pressure; in the other com- 
partment the required heat is generated by 
burning the coal residue with air. The In- 
stitute of Gas Technology, with support from 
OCR and the American Gas Association, is 
working on the hydrogasification process in 
which hydrogen is added to coal to produce 
gas rich in methane. In all these processes 
the product gas required purification and 
methanation to attain pipeline quality. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines is also probing 
the potential of coal gasification. It is 
operating a prototype reactor for untreated, 
highly caking bituminous coal, and at the 
same time looking for a low-cost method of 
breaking down its caking properties to allow 
an increased through-put of coal in a gasifier. 

In the field of coal liquefaction, Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. has a contract with the 
Office of Coal Research looking toward the 
production of high-octane gasoline from 
coal. The project is now in the pilot-plant 
stage. The plant being built at Cresap, W. 
Va., will process 20 to 25 tons of coal daily 
to produce 50 to 70 barrels of distillated 
liquids. Cost of gasoline production has 
been pushed down by project advance to 
10.5 to 13 cents per gallon—competitive with 
gasoline from petroleum in most coal-pro- 
ducing areas of the United States. OCR has 
allied contract-research projects in the over- 
all coal-conservation field. It has extended 
work on Project COED by the FMC Corp., 
which obtained yields of oil, gases (both 
fuel and hydrogen) and char for fuel use 
from bituminous coals. The Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. has provided bench-scale proof 
that its Project Seacoke can extract from coal 
an oil refinery feedstock for the production 
of gasoline and other liquid fuels. Hydro- 
carbon Research, Inc., is applying an ad- 
vanced petroleum-industry technology to 
convert various coals to liquid products 
ranging from heavy fuel oils to high-octane 
gasoline. Iowa State University is working 
on the electro-processing of coal to produce 
organic chemicals for the production of plas- 
tics and a new supply of hydrogen that will 
bring an economic spurt to coal-to-gasoline 
processes. 

The Office of Coal Research is considering 
pilot-plant development of a major contract 
project that aims at economical production 
of coal low in both ash and sulfur. Spencer 
Chemical Co.'s coal solvation” process in- 
dicated a lively market for de-ashed coal as 
a power plant fuel where atmospheric con- 
tamination is a problem—and a bonus use in 
gas turbines that demand a nonabrasive 
flow and in the making of carbon electrodes. 

Research also is bringing the coal industry 
new direct product uses. Two potentially 
big applications lie in sewage treatment and 
water desalting—both in combination with 
the pervasive demand for power production. 
Rand Development Corp. has topped off its 
experimental work with plant demonstra- 
tions of the low-cost efficiency of coal as an 
absorbent, settling and filtering agent for 
treatment of domestic sewage and industrial 
wastes. The coal treatment works as well as 
the turnover coal in the treatment bed can 
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be used to generate incineration heat or 
steam for power. 

The desalting of water requires substantial 
heat energy—and in many locations coal is 
the lowest cost fuel available. OCR has put 
the M. W. Kellogg Co. to work on an engi- 
neering study of the feasibility of linking 
water desalting and power generating plants 
in a coal-based complex that could also sup- 
ply byproduct chemical and fertilizer. 

West Virginia University’s Coal Research 
Bureau is building a pilot plant at Morgan- 
town to produce high-quality structural 
building materials using up to 97 per cent 
fly ash and bottom ash, formerly a waste from 
coal burning. The ash is a beneficial, low- 
cost ingredient in bricks, concrete blocks and 
paving mixes. Big power stations that burn 
pulverized coal are turning increasingly to 
the commercial sale of fly ash—and convert- 
ing a disposal debit into a byproduct credit. 

Meanwhile the U.S. Bureau of Mines found 
that, in reacting coal with ammonia to make 
hydrogen cyanide (a staple of the chemical 
industry), carbon black was almost identical 
to the commercial product, thermal black, 
which is used to boost the quality of a host 
of consumer items including tire sidewalls 
and floor tile. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. has demon- 
strated a coal-energized fuel cell that a 
blue-ribbon panel of scientists honored as 
one of the “most significant new technical 
products” of 1965. The simple, compact 
battery-type unit doubles the efficiency of 
conventional generators, eliminates cooling- 
water requirements of normal plants also 
proved the feasibility of magnetohydrody- 
namic (MHD) generation using coal as fuel. 
In the MHD system, a hot ionized and elec- 
trically conductive gas is passed through a 
magnetic fleld to produce electric current. 
MHD could improve generating efficiency and 
at the same time produce nitrogen for fer- 
tilizer use. The Office of Coal Research also 
has a contract dealing with electrogasdy- 
namies—a direct energy conversion system 
developed by Gourdine Systems, Inc., which 
turns the heat in gases (that could be pro- 
duced from coal burning) to high-voltage 
electricity without use of steam generators, 
turbines or large amounts of cooling water. 


From the Logan (W. Va.) Banner, 
July 30, 1966] 
POTENTIAL OF FLY ASH MAY BECOME AN ASSET 


Until recently, fly ash—which looks like 
gray powdered talc and is produced in coal 
combustion—presented an air pollution men- 
ace to the coal-burning electric utilities. The 
companies themselves found ways of collect- 
ing this coal by-product through the use of 
mechanical and electronic devices. 

That solved the pollution problem, but cre- 
ated another business expense: Disposal of 
the fly ash trapped by the collectors. It 
usually costs from 50 cents to two dollars a 
ton to get rid of waste fly ash, and the elec- 
tric utilities in the U.S. are now producing 
about 20 million tons a year. Not only are 
some utilities having difficulty in finding a 
place to dispose of fly ash, but more and more 
of it is being produced each year. 

It’s estimated that by 1980 the utilities will 
have 50 million tons of this waste product 
to dispose of each year. How successful the 
utilities are in getting rid of this tremendous 
amount of ash might well determine how 
competitive the coal industry will be when 
competing with the nuclear industry. So 
says Gerard C. Gambs, assistant to Consol’s 
vice president-chemicals. Although his state- 
ment points up the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, it doesn’t mean that he isn’t hopeful 
the industry will meet the challenge. He sees 
a potential silver lining in the production of 
this huge volume of fiy ash. He thinks it’s 
possible to turn this liability into an asset. 

In a paper he read in New York before the 
Society of Mining Engineers of the American 
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Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petro- 
leum Engineers, Mr. Gambs said: 

“Coal companies have a chance to turn 
power plant ash into a hidden opportunity. 
They can obtain better concrete at a lower 
price by using one of their own by-products. 
This in turn will reduce the cost of fuel 
burned by the utilities, the best customer 
of the coal industry. The sale of these ashes 
by the utilities would reduce the cost of burn- 
ing coal by as much as 1 to 2 cents per mil- 
lion BTU. 

“Coal companies can lead the way in this 
program by starting to specify the use of fly 
ash concrete, fly ash concrete blocks and 
similar concrete materials which can use fly 
ash.” 

It's been known for a long time that fly 
ash when used to replace a portion of the 
cement in a concrete mix will produce 
stronger, better and more durable concrete. 
Certainly the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers are aware of this. 
For years, they have built dams and other 
structures with fly ash as a partial replace- 
ment for cement. 

Consol currently is using fly ash concrete 
in at least a dozen construction jobs—includ- 
ing mine shafts, foundations and silos. Fly 
ash from power plants in New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and Missouri is being used 
in these products. 

“Prior to these construction jobs,“ Mr. 
Gambs said, “none of the companies involved 
had ever used fly ash concrete before. We 
hopefully expect that since they have been 
made aware of its many advantages, includ- 
ing its lower cost, that they will continue to 
use fly ash concrete for all of their concrete 
work, Thus, the chain reaction could bring 
about an almost infinite use of fly ash con- 
crete, far greater than the use generated by 
one individual coal company. 

“Fly ash can usually be delivered to the 
ready mix plants or concrete block plants at 
a delivered price of about $5 per ton, com- 
pared with a delivered price for cement of 
$20 a ton. Since the fly ash is substituted 
for cement on a pound for pound basis, it 
is obvious why fly ash concrete can usually 
be sold for about $1 per cubic yard less than 
regular concrete.” 

Mr. Gambs says that the amount of fly ash 
used in mixes varies from about 20 per cent 
by weight or absolute volume of the original 
cement in the mix to as much as 50 per cent. 
The higher proportions work well in mass 
concrete or leaner mixes, where it is impor- 
tant to reduce the hear of hydration. 

Truax-Traer Coal Company, division of 
Consol, is utilizing fly ash concrete in its 
construction in southern Illinois. Fly ash 
from the Meramec Station of Union Electric 
Company, St. Louis was used in the mix. 
Five sacks of cement plus 100 pounds of fly 
ash, were used instead of the usual six-sack 
mix for the concrete. McDowell-Wellman 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and Roberts and Schaffer 
of Chicago are the contractors. 

Tests conducted by the Pittsburg Testing 
Laboratory show that after 24 hours fiy ash 
concrete has a higher compressive strength 
than regular portland cement. Test also 
pointed up the fact that fly ash concrete 
continues to grow in strength over the years, 
a quality that regular concrete lacks. 

Fly ash concrete used in Truax-Traer con- 
struction projects was mixed by the Chester 
Concrete Company, which has plants at 
Sparta, Chester and Red Bud, Ill. This 
company uses fly ash in more than half a 
dozen mixes and finds the fly ash good to 
work with. It’s smoother, stronger and 
cheaper. 

Although Consol is pioneering in efforts to 
find major markets for fly ash it is not 
alone in this respect. Other companies are 
trying to find ways to dispose of this waste 
product profitably. 

For example, Con Edison's Astoria, N.Y. 
generating station is converting fly ash into 
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a lightweight material for use as an aggre- 
gate in concrete and concrete products. 
This plant is producing pellets ranging from 
three-eights to three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter at the rate of 1,000 tons a day. 
Its product compares favorably in price and 
is lighter in weight than ordinary crushed 
stone or gravel. The material has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Standards and Ap- 
peals for building construction in New York 
City. 

The chief advantage of this fly ash aggre- 
gate in concrete products is its lighter 
weight. It gives concrete the same strength 
as that made with ordinary aggregate but 
weighs approximately a third less per cubic 
foot. This makes possible the construction 
of floor slabs, foundation and column sec- 
tions of much lighter weight and reduces the 
amount of reinforcing and structural steel. 

A process known as sintering is used at the 
Astoria plant to produce the fly ash aggregate. 
Wetted-down fly ash is rotated in bowls 18 
feet in diameter to form pellets. They 
then are baked at 1,300 degrees Fahrenheit 
on a traveling grate. The pellets are smooth 
and hard. Commercial operation of the sin- 
tering plant represents a major break- 
through after a 25-year program of research 
aimed at solving a major problem. Disposal 
of the approximately 150,000 tons of fly ash 
collected each year at Astoria station alone 
has cost about $250,000 annually. 

The National Coal Association announced 
earlier in the year that the use of coal by 
southern California electric companies will 
open the way for utilization of fly ash in that 
area’s building industry. Vice President 
Robert E. Lee Hall said that the fly ash will 
be used in the construction of houses and 
other buildings, highways and bridges. 

It will have the added advantage of keep- 
ing costs down, Mr. Hall said, because fly ash 
can be delivered there for about one-quarter 
of the price of cement. The Santa Fe Rail- 
way is already using fly ash to stabilize its 
roadbed, he pointed out. In addition, Mr. 
Hall said, the material has been used to re- 
inforce concrete in construction of several 
dams in the Rocky Mountain area. 

He predicted that the introduction of fiy 
ash to California will begin as soon as the 
Southern California Edison Company plant 
in Nevada's Clark county comes into opera- 
tion. Other use of the material will increase 
with the completion of a steam-fired gen- 
erating plant in southern Utah and another 
in the Four Corners area of New Mexico. 
Both will produce electricity for the Los An- 
geles area. 


[From the Logan (W. Va.) Banner, 
July 30, 1966] 


France ORDERS Bic 83,000-Ton SUPERCOLLIER 


The French government’s coal importing 
agency, Association Technique de l’Importa- 
tion Charbonniere (ATIC) has ordered an 
83,000-ton supercollier, largest in the world, 
to be used principally for hauling coal from 
the United States at lower cost. Construc- 
tion of this and other large ships has led the 
United States government to begin dredging 
the requisite channels at Newport News and 
Norfolk, Va., to a depth of 45 feet. 

One of the prime uses of the 83,000-ton 
supercollier will be to carry steam coal from 
the United States to electric generating sta- 
tions in France. ATIC has said France must 
import as much as 5 million tons of steam 
coal annually until at least 1975. 

France's coal output increased substan- 
tially in 1964, but most of the increase rep- 
resented a recovery from the 1963 miners’ 
strike which lost 5 million tons of produc- 
tion, Coal accounted for 68 per cent of 
France's solid fuel imports in 1964, with 
most of it coming from ECSC countries—75 
per cent of the ECSC shipments came from 
West Germany and the rest equally from 
Belgium and the Netherlands. Of French 
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total imports, 42.4 per cent came from West 
Germany and 15 percent from the United 
States. 


NETHERLANDS Look To U.S. FoR COAL 

The United States supplanted West Ger- 
many in 1964 as the largest supplier of coal 
to the Netherlands, accounting for 35.5 per 
cent of the import market compared with 
33.4 per cent in 1963. Part of the coal im- 
ported into the Netherlands is transshipped 
to other European countries, hence it is not 
possible to determine how much U.S. coal is 
actually consumed in the Dutch market. 
Britain is the third largest supplier of coal 
to the Netherlands. 

Dutch coal exports remained fairly stable 
from 1960 through 1964, with France the 
major and steadiest customer. 

The overall energy economy of the Nether- 
lands is changing because of the increasing 
availability of natural gas from newly- 
discovered Dutch flelds and the expanding 
use of oil. 


[From the Logan (W. Va.) Banner, July 30, 
1966] 


CoaL RESERVE Has UNLIMITED FUEL SUPPLY 


One of the two National Coal Association 
films now being shown around the nation is 
called “Energy Unlimited“ - and for good 
reason. 

So vast are the unmined reserves of coal 
in the United States that if all other energy 
sources disappeared, bituminous coal alone 
could provide the nation with economical 
and dependable fuel for generations. 

Some of our other familiar sources of en- 
ergy are not so well fixed. Reserves of pe- 
troleum and natural gas, for example, are 
more limited than once believed, at least in 
terms of present-day costs of discovery, de- 
velopment and production. Nearly all suit- 
able sites for new hydroelectric power fa- 
cilities in the United States have been de- 
veloped. 

Atomic power, too, may be inhibited in its 
growth by limitations on reserves. The fed- 
eral government is currently trying to stim- 
ulate exploration for new supplies. The 
known reserves of low-cost uranium in the 
United States, if used in the type of reactor 
now being constructed, would produce elec- 
tricity equivalent to that produced by about 
two billion tons of coal—only a minute part 
of the total energy requirements. New de- 
posits may well be more costly to develop, 
and the effect on the future economics of 
atomic power could be significant. 

It falls to the coal industry, therefore, to 
assure the nation and the world of a long- 
term supply of dependable and economical 
energy. The industry can provide such an 
assurance, United States with an enormous 
supply of coal. All conventional forms of 
energy we know and use today—electricity, 
gas, oil, gasoline, residual oil and diesel 
fuel—can be produced from coal. 

In the more than two centuries since coal 
was first mined commercially near Rich- 
mond, Va., the vast storehouse of energy 
in U.S. coal deposits has barely been tapped. 
Over this span of time, production and con- 
sumption have taken about 32 billion tons— 
less than 4 per cent—of the nation’s known 
recoverable reserves of coal. 

Still underground in 34 of our 50 states, 
the U.S. Geological Survey reported in 1960, 
are an estimated 1,660 billion tons, or about 
30 per cent of the world’s known reserves. 
By the usual rule that half of the coal in 
place can be recovered, this gives the nation 
about 830 billion tons of recoverable coal. 
At the most recent annual rate of production, 
this is enough to last more than 1,500 years. 

The Department of the Interior believes 
that the U.S. has a lot more coal, and in 
a 1963 report estimated total reserves at 
more than 4 trillion—4,000 billion—tons, 
more than twice the amount estimated by 
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the Geological Survey three years earlier. At 
the current production rate, this would be 
enough to last the nation well beyond the 
40th century. 

A large part of U.S. reserves are located 
near utility and industrial markets. Stand- 
ard means of transportation are easily acces- 
sible to move larger quantities of coal quickly 
and economically to major consumers. In- 
creasing use of extra-high-voltage transmis- 
sion lines now permits coal’s energy to be 
shipped by wire from large mine-mouth gen- 
erating plants to distant electric utility load 
centers. The technical and economic feasi- 
bility of transporting coal by pipeline in 
slurry form—finely ground coal mixed with 
water—already has been established in com- 
mercial practice ... coal slurry pipelines 
can be employed when needed in the future 
to supplement other transportation means. 

The Geological Survey’s 1960 report com- 
pares fossil fuel reserves on the basis of heat 
content alone, expressed in British thermal 
units (Btu). Using this standard, coal con- 
stitutes about 68 per cent of the nation’s re- 
coverable fuel reserves. Petroleum and natu- 
ral gas together contain about 16 per cent 
of the available heat, while the remaining 
16 per cent is in shale oil, not currently used 
as a fuel. 

The disparity in reserves, heavily weighted 
by nature in coal’s favor, is underscored by 
the fact that petroleum and natural gas are 
being recovered and consumed at a rate more 
than twice that of coal. 

Department of the Interior reports indicate 
that coal deposits lie beneath some 350,000 
square miles of land, approximately one- 
ninth of the total area of the United States. 
Coal is mined today in 26 of the 34 states 
in which it is found; the large reserves in the 
West are gaining importance as a source of 
low-cost electric power for the booming Cali- 
fornia market. 

It has been estimated that about one 
quarter of the 830 billion tons of recoverable 
coal can be mined with present methods at 
near present cost. This coal—some 200 bil- 
lion tons of it—is enough for about 400 years 
at current production rates. Another 30 per 
cent, nearly 500 years supply, is capable of 
being mined at costs 25 to 30 per cent over 
today’s production costs. The rest could be 
mined at costs ranging from 150 to 400 per 
cent above those of today. 


[From the Logan (W. Va.) Banner, 
July 30, 1966] 
U.S. MINER UNMATCHED IN PRODUCTION 


Nobody in the world digs as much coal as 
the average American miner. In 1965 he 
produced 16.85 tons every day he worked— 
more than three times the average daily 
output per man in 1939. 

In no other nation can the average coal 
miner approach this impressive record. In 
fact, no European country has yet ap- 
proached the U. S. 1939 average level of 5.25 
tons per manday; the nearest, West Ger- 
many, was 2.88 tons in 1964. 

Caught between rising wage rates and low- 
priced competitive fuels, the U.S. coal indus- 
try after World War II had to mechanize in 
a hurry to survive, it has taken both cour- 
age and money—$250,000 for a modern con- 
tinuous mining machine, $13 million or more 
for a gargantuan stripping shovel—but such 
investments have kept coal competitive with 
other fuels. 

Fewer men are employed in the mines, but 
labor costs have remained high. American 
bituminous coal miners are among the 
world’s highest paid industrial workers. 
Earnings in 1965 averaged $140.23 per week. 
A new wage contract in 1966 gave top-rated 
union miners a minimum of $30 a day. 

And contributions keep flowing from coal 
operators to the miners’ welfare and retire- 
ment fund in the form of 40 cents royalty 
per ton of coal mined. This fund, largest 
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of its kind in any industry, has an unex- 
pended balance in cash and other assets, 
after annual expenditures, exceeding $140 
million. Fund expenditures in 1965 were 
more than $118 million for pensions, hospi- 
tal and medical care and other benefits. 

Better mining operations cost money, and 
so do improvements in mine safety. The in- 
dustry places great emphasis on safety, and 
underscores it by spending millions of dol- 
lars annually to make coal mines safer places 
in which to work. Over the years the bitu- 
minous coal industry has made greater 
progress in improving safety conditions than 
any other major American industry. 

Greater knowledge and understanding of 
hazardous conditions—developed through 
research—is the basis of new mining tech- 
niques and equipment designed to eliminate 
dangers. Accident prevention programs, 
stressed in the training of miners and super- 
visors, help the coal industry’s improving 
safety record. When accidents do happen, 
prompt and effective aid is vital. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


THE UNIFORMED SERVICES SAV- 
INGS DEPOSIT PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the unfin- 
ished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
14875) to amend section 1035 of title 10, 
United States Code, and other laws, to 
authorize members of the uniformed 
services who are on duty outside the 
United States or its possessions to deposit 
their savings with the uniformed service, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment on 
page 2, line 8, after the word the“, to 
strike out “President” and insert Presi- 
dent, not to exceed 10 per centum a 
year,”. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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SUPPRESSION OF ACADEMIC FREE- 
DOM IN ARGENTINA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I want to 
protest the actions of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment in the suppression of academic 
freedom in its universities and what now 
seems to be confirmed reports of beat- 
ings administered to students and pro- 
fessors, including one American from 
MIT in Massachusetts who was visiting 
and teaching there. 

Normally, this would be allegedly none 
of our affair, although it certainly seems 
to be a very serious invasion of human 
rights in Argentina which is a member 
of the United Nations and a subscriber to 
its charter as well as to the Charter of 
the Organization of American States. 
Resolution 26 approved at the Second 
Special Inter-American Conference last 
November, it seems to me, makes this 
matter a subject for inter-American 
concern. 

In view of events in Argentina last 
Friday I trust the conferees on the for- 
eign aid bill will see the urgent need for 
retaining my amendment to cut off U.S. 
economic and military aid to Latin Amer- 
ican governments which came into power 
extra-constitutionally. 

According to news reports, the rector 
and 8 of the 10 deans of the University of 
Buenos Aires and the rectors and most of 
the deans of the national universities of 
La Plata, Cordoba, and Del Literol re- 
signed following the decree issued last 
Friday by the military government tak- 
ing control over 8 national universities. 
The decree ordered all rectors and deans 
of faculties to pledge their loyalty to the 
regime within 48 hours, 

According to the same news reports, 
several hours after the issuance of this 
decree more than a hundred teachers and 
students were severely beaten by police- 
men at the University of Buenos Aires, 
Among those who were severely beaten 
was Prof. Warren Ambrose, of MIT, who 
is a visiting professor at the university. 
I checked with the State Department this 
morning and I am informed that the 
news reports on this incident are sub- 
stantially correct. 

It is a well-known fact that there is 
strong leftwing, including Communist, 
sentiment in the universities of Latin 
America and among many of Latin 
America’s intellectuals. It is also well 
known that police clubs and violence will 
not stop this but will only tend to justify 
leftwing attitudes and increase leftwing 
elements. The answer to such senti- 
ments is rapid progress toward the re- 
moval of the basic causes of discontent— 
poverty, slow economic growth, social in- 
justice—not violence. 

One of the most sacred Latin American 
traditions is the autonomy granted to 
universities. The fact that the military 
government is ready to undo such basic 
traditions of Latin America is hardly 
evidence that that government will be 
ready for early return to free elections, 
and constitutional government. The 
military government has already out- 
lawed all political parties, closed the 
country’s only magazine of political 
satire, seized foreign publications, and 
cracked down on credit union coopera- 
tives. 
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I hope that the President will make it 
unequivocally clear as to what took place 
and the grave view which the United 
States takes of this incident. I am 
pleased to note that the Assistant Fec- 
retary of State, Lincoln Gordon, called 
in today the Chargé d’Affaires of Ar- 
gentina to express U.S. concern over last 
Friday’s developments and to give him 
an opportunity to provide the full facts 
as to what happened. The U.S. Chargé 
d'Affaires in Buenos Aires has also been 
instructed to call on the Argentine For- 
eign Office to express our concern and to 
ask the Foreign Office for the facts on 
what took place. I have little doubt that 
many if not all countries of the Ameri- 
cas will condemn these latest acts of 
the Argentine military regime. 

It seems to me that the United States 
should not jump so quickly to recognize 
one of these governments. Although I 
am well aware of the juridical basis for 
it, the world puts a totally different and 
unfavorable implication on it, including 
many Latin American countries. 

I hope very much that the administra- 
tion will recognize the responsibility 
which our recognition has posed—a re- 
sponsibility to see to it that this action 
is not permitted to go by without a stern 
and sharp protest from the United 
States. 

I take no satisfaction in the fact that 
this happened so soon after concern was 
voiced here through amendments—in- 
cluding my own—but I think it is indica- 
tive of what we are up against as a result 
of hasty recognition of military juntas 
whose antecedents and expectations we 
know nothing about. 

Thus, Mr. President, I hope that three 
things will be done: 

One, that we will make it unequiy- 
ocally clear to the Argentine Govern- 
ment how much we regret this kind of 
conduct in Latin America, how damaging 
it is to the cause of freedom which this 
military government’s head, at least in 
words, stated he would strive to serve, 
and how inconsistent it is; that there be 
an early return to civilian government, 
with free elections and human and civil 
rights, as called for by Resolution 26 of 
the Rio Conference of November 1965. 

Second, I hope that we will promptly 
consult with the other countries of the 
Americas as to what needs to be done, 
in order to give assurance to the people 
of Argentina, who are part of the inter- 
American system that their liberties will 
not be taken away in this fashion. 

Third, I hope the conferees will now 
look with favor upon my amendment 
which was adopted in the Senate, after 
considerable debate and a record vote 
on an amendment to make it stronger 
than I had made it, but which was finally 
adopted in a pretty reasonable and 
modest form. 

I hope the President of the United 
States will give serious attention to cut- 
ting off or continuing to cut off economic 
and military aid to this regime so long 
as it persists in these practices and does 
not give assurance of free elections, re- 
turn to civilian government, and appli- 
cation of human and civil rights. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrcorp at 
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this point an editorial from this morn- 
ing’s New York Times, entitled “Terror 
in Argentina,” an article from today’s 
New York Times, and an article from 
Sunday’s Washington Post on last Fri- 
day’s events, and I also ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the amendment 
approved by the Senate on July 21 and 
July 27 be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials, articles, and amendment were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 1, 1966] 
TERROR IN ARGENTINA 


The brutal attack by Argentine police, some 
of them shouting anti-Semitic and anti- 
Communis* curses, on defenseless university 
students and professors last weekend inevi- 
tably reminds the world of the similar tactics 
used by Hitler’s storm troopers in the 1930's. 
This flagrant exhibition of police terror gives 
the lie—if any were needed—to the bland as- 
sertion that Argentina's new military rulers 
have ordered the takeover of the national 
universities in order to “improve the level of 
scholarly life.” The best elements of Argen- 
tine academic life will undoubtedly follow 
the examples of the rector of the University 
of Buenos Aires and his colleagues, who have 
resigned in protest, 

This latest outrage fits directly into the 
bleak pattern of right-wing dictatorial rule 
that has emerged in Argentina since the coup 
that ousted President Illia’s elected govern- 
ment. The outlawing of all political parties, 
the closing of the country’s only satirical po- 
litical magazine, the seizure of foreign publi- 
cations, the crackdown on the credit union 
cooperatives and the emergence of fascist- 
minded extremists in important positions all 
preceded the takeover of the universities and 
the beatings administered to students and 
professors, 

There can be no question that some of 
Argentina’s most reactionary groups now hold 
the reins of power in Buenos Aires. Against 
the background of the old Peronist dictator- 
ship, what has already happened must rouse 
the gravest fears about the future of free 
speech, free press and all other free Argen- 
tine institutions. So far the new military 
rulers have shown far more capacity for re- 
pression than they have for creative and con- 
structive contributions toward the solution 
of Argentina’s pressing economic, political 
and social problems. Their incompetence in 
this area may yet produce their downfall, and 
it is presumably fear of this outcome that 
explains their speedy resort to terror against 
potential dissidents. 


RESIGNATIONS SPREAD IN ARGENTINE COLLEGE 
SEIZURES 
(By H. J. Maidenberg) 

Buenos Ames, July 31.—Eight of the 10 
deans of the University of Buenos Aires have 
resigned following the military regime’s de- 
cree taking over the eight national univer- 
sities. 

The two other deans, of the Colleges of Law 
and Medicine, said today they were studying 
the decree which ordered all rectors and 
deans of faculties to pledge their loyalty to 
the regime within 48 hours or resign. 

The resignation of the rector of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires, Hilario Fernandez 
Long, was made known yesterday. The uni- 
versity here has 75,000 full-time students and 
is one of the largest in the world. 

The rectors of the national universities of 
La Plata, Cordoba and Del Litoral and most 
of their deans also resigned. Those of Men- 
doza and Corrientes indicated that they 
would remain in office. Reports from Tu- 
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cuman and Bahia Blanca said the decree was 
being studied. 

It is expected that the military regime 
will fill the resigned posts with members of 
the Catholic universities at Santa Fe, Cor- 
doba and the two here. The four Roman 
Catholic universities in the country were not 
affected by the decree. 

The national universities traditionally 
have operated autonomously. Their build- 
ings had been off-limits to the police and 
other government forces. 

Late Friday night, a few hours after the 
new military regime of Lieut. Gen, Juan 
Carlos Ongania had ordered the seizure of 
the universities, more than a hundred teach- 
ers and students were severely beaten by po- 
licemen who entered various University of 
Buenos Aires schools and classrooms in the 
capital. 

According to the police, the students and 
professors had barricaded themselves in the 
science buildings after the announcement of 
the Government decree, Reuters reported.] 

Horacio Pando, former dean of the faculty 
of Architecture and City Planning here, told 
editors of La Prensa: 

“About 10 P.M. Friday, the police broke 
into night classes at our college, shouting 
obscenities, and began clubbing teachers and 
students, male and female, many of whom 
did not know about the decree.” 

Antonio Pires, former dean of the faculty 
of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, de- 
clared, We will never recognize the military 
intervention in our schools or in our lives.” 

Prof. Warren Ambrose, who has taught 
mathematics at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for 19 years and recently 
ended a semester at the University of Buenos 
Aires, was among those beaten. 

“The police entered firing tear gas and 
ordered everyone to face the wall with our 
hands up,” he said “There were about 300 
students and 12 teachers attending the night 
session in the building. As we stood, 
blinded by the tear gas, against the walls 
of the classrooms, the police then began hit- 
ting us.” 

Professor Ambrose, 51, a native of Virden, 
III., continued: 

“Then, one by one, we were taken out and 
forced to run between rows of police spaced 
about 10 feet apart, That is when I got 
seven or eight wallops and a broken finger. 
No one resisted. We were all terrified, what 
with the curses and gas. 

“Prof. Carlos Varavsky, director of the new 
radio observatory in La Plata, received a 
fractured skull then. The eminent geologist 
Felix Gonzalez Bonorino, who is about 70, 
had his head bloodied. 

“Those of us on our feet after running 
the gauntlet were herded into trucks and 
taken to a police station. They did nothing 
to us there except ask for papers. I was re- 
leased at 3 AM., but few of the others taken 
with me were freed at that time. At no time 
was any explanation given us for the police 
beatings, which is incomprehensible to me.” 

As word-of-mouth reports circulated yes- 
terday—cautious morning newspapers had 
merely reported “some disturbances’—Pres- 
ident Ongania’s press office issued a state- 
ment that said: 

“We have not closed the national univer- 
sities. The Government only desires to im- 
prove the level of scholarly life by remov- 
ing certain extremist elements. We all de- 
plore certain events that occurred at various 
colleges of the national university here Fri- 
day night.” 

The statement added that the national uni- 
versities were being placed under the control 
of the Minister of Education. The post has 
yet to be filled. 

Extreme right-wing elements in the new 
administration have been p: President 
Ongania to take control of the schools to 
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prevent their becoming centers of opposi- 
tion. 


Moreover, these groups have been public- 
ly attacking the University of Buenos Aires 
Press, the largest in the Spanish-speaking 
world, as the “center of liberal atheistic 
Communist conspiracy.” 


From the Washington Post, July 31, 1966] 
ARGENTINE CRACKDOWN Hrrs Schools: MIT 
LECTURER BEATEN BY POLICE IN COLLEGE 

TAKEOVER 

(By Robert Cox) 

Buenos Ames, July 30.—A Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology professor was beaten 
up by Argentine police last night as the 
month-old military government cracked 
down on the state universities. 

Warren Ambrose, visiting lecturer at the 
Buenos Aires University faculty of sciences, 
had been invited to attend a meeting of the 
faculty board called to discuss a law issued 
by President Juan Carlos Ongania that placed 
stated universities under government con- 
trol. 

The law ends the universities’ traditional 
autonomy and had long been expected. 
What was not expected was the brutality 
that followed a virtual ultimatum to the 
rector of the university and the deans of its 
faculties. 

GIVEN 48 HOURS 


The ultimatum gave university authori- 
ties 48 hours to accept government control 
through the Ministry of Education or re- 
sign. To a man, the authorities of Buenos 
Aires University resigned, protesting the vio- 
lation of academic freedom. 

Government action against the universities 
coincided with a law expropriating the funds 
and premises of the Argentine political par- 
ties, which Ongania disbanded after he took 
over. The law will liquidate the party assets 
and use them as “national patrimony.” 

These two steps appeared to observers to 
mark the first distinct move toward a totali- 
tarian state system. They followed the con- 
fiscation of 24 publications deemed Com- 
munist” or “pornographic” in a ‘morality 
campaign” launched by Ongania’s brother- 
in-law, Capt. Enrique Green, now commander 
of the Buenos Aires municipal police, Green 
said, that “pornography is the seedbed of 
communism” and set the government on 
the path of militant Catholicism. 

Ambrose, a mathematics professor and an 
innocent in the world of Argentine politics, 
was a chance witness and victim of police 
action which followed the decision of the 
university authorities to reject Ongania's 
crackdown. 

He said today, “First I heard the sound 
of bombs. Later I discovered they were tear- 
gas bombs. The students had locked doors 
in token defense of the faculty. The police 
broke down the doors and made us all stand 
with our hands up and our faces to the 
walls. 

“I saw one professor beaten brutally when 
he tried to leave. 

“Then we were made to run the gantlet 
between two lines of soldiers about 10 feet 
apart. They hit us with clubs rifle butts. 
I was hit about seven times. I managed to 
avoid some of the blows but I saw a girl 
beaten severely without provocation. I saw 
someone else kicked savagely. 

“All the time the police were screaming at 
us. They seemed to have been worked up 
into hysterical hate. I was really scared. I 
was held in the police station for about three 
hours and finally released at four in the 
morning.” 

Eight university professors were taken into 
custody by police. They were all released, 
but over 150 students are still being held in 
police headquarters. There were incidents 
of violence at other faculties and in other 
national universities, but the largely apolit- 
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ical science students bore the brunt of police 
repression. 

A government communique today blamed 
the incidents on activists. Police Chief 
Mario Fonseca, who directed last night's 
operation by combat-clad riot police, said 
that the universities would now be able to 
operate normally. The “good students” will 
be able to attend classes as usual, he added. 

Press reports said that 20 policemen and 
100 students had been injured, but it was 
impossible to obtain a true picture of the 
seriousness of the violence. 

The severity of the action taken against 
universities is a reflection of extremist right- 
wing elements in the government who have 
long decried Communist infiltration, particu- 
larly among the 70,000 students of Buenos 
Aires University. 

A university professor described the police 
action as the most brutal he has ever seen 
and said that it was far worse than when 
then dictator Juan Peron took over the uni- 
versities in 1945, 

The brutality, the ultra-right religious bent 
shown by Green, and other signs of growing 
authoritarianism are disturbing many Argen- 
tines. Yet there is still no sign of the ex- 
pected crackdown on the Peronist-dominated 
labor unions. 

Francis Kent of the Los Angeles Times 
reported earlier on Green’s “morality cam- 
paign”: 

Prostitutes have been rounded up by the 
hundreds, hotels known to admit couples 
with neither luggage nor marriage docu- 
ments have been raided, magazines filled with 
pictures of the female form have disappeared. 
Even public petting has been outlawed. 

Green's campaign has elicited harsh criti- 
cism from the press, particularly his sup- 
pression of newspapers and periodicals. 

Besides the girly magazines, the ban covers 
such purely political organs as El Retorno, 
a weekly published by the followers of 
former dictator Juan Peron, and Marcha, a 
leftist-oriented weekly printed in neighbor- 
ing Uruguay. 

The humorous weekly, Tia Vicenta, was put 
on the blacklist following the appearance 
of a cartoon depicting the heavily mustached 
Ongania as a walrus. 


AMENDMENT 


Intended to be proposed by Mr. Javits to 
S. 3584, a bill to amend further the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

On page 20, between lines 3 and 4, insert a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(g) Section 620, which relates to prohibi- 
tions against furnishing assistance, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“*(p) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act to any member state of the Or- 
ganization of American States the govern- 
ment of which came into power by the un- 
constitutional overthrow of a freely elected, 
constitutional, democratic government which 
had been acting in accordance with its con- 
stitutional mandate, if, in consultation with 
the members of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, in accordance with applicable 
resolutions and agreements of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, the President finds 
that such government does not intend to 
take appropriate steps, within a reasonable 
time, for the restoration of constitutional 
government, the holding of free elecions, and 
the application of human and civil rights 
and liberties, until (1) the President is sat- 
isfied that such government intends to take 
such appropriate steps or (2) the President 
has determined that the furnishing of such 
assistance is essential to the national inter- 
est of the United States, and reports such 
determination and his reasons therefor to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and 
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to the Speaker of the House within 30 days 
accordingly. ” 


THE UNIFORMED SERVICES SAV- 
INGS DEPOSIT PROGRAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14875) to amend section 
1035 of title 10, United States Code, and 
other laws, to authorize members of the 
uniformed services who are on duty out- 
side the United States or its possessions 
to deposit their savings with the uni- 
formed service, and for other purposes: 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate, H.R. 14875, is in- 
tended to provide an attractive savings 
program for members of the uniformed 
services stationed outside the United 
States and to reduce the amount by 
which Department of Defense activities 
contribute to an adverse balance-of-pay- 
ments position for the United States. 

Under authority first enacted in 1872, 
enlisted members of the armed services 
may deposit savings with designated of- 
ficers of their armed forces and receive 
interest at the rate of 4 percent per 
annum. 

Today 4 percent is not a very attractive 
rate of interest. 

Participation in this program has de- 
clined because of higher interest rates 
paid by competing savings programs and 
because of restrictions on the privilege 
of withdrawal. 

Mr. President, this bill replaces the 
existing deposit program with a new sys- 
tem available to officers and enlisted 
members of all the uniformed services 
stationed outside the United States or 
its possessions. 

The interest rates payable on deposits 
would be determined by the President, 
but the rate could not exceed 10 percent 
a year. The committee was informed 
that the initial rate is likely to be be- 
tween 6 and 10 percent a year, com- 
pounded quarterly. As referred to the 
committee, the bill contained no maxi- 
mum on the interest rate that could be 
prescribed. The committee amendment 
establishes a maximum rate of 10 per- 
cent a year. 

A member may not deposit more than 
his unallotted current pay and allow- 
ances, including reenlistment bonuses. 

I think this point is important. The 
maximum balance on which interest may 
be paid is $10,000. Interest on the depos- 
its would end 90 days after a member's 
return to the United States or its pos- 
sessions. 

Ordinarily payments of deposits and 
interest on deposits would not be made 
while the member is on duty outside the 
United States or its possessions. The bill 
contains authority, however, for the Sec- 
retaries concerned to prescribe joint reg- 
ulations permitting repayment of depos- 
its and interest under hardship condi- 
tions. The committee believes these 
regulations should be sufficiently flexible 
to cover hardships and unexpected finan- 
cial obligations, but the committee sug- 
gests that the Secretaries consider the 
desirability of prescribing a rate of in- 
terest lower than the maximum on de- 
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posits that are withdrawn while the 
member is outside the United States. 

The savings deposit program now in 
effect for persons stationed in the United 
States would be gradually ended. The 
bill authorizes a continuation of an in- 
terest rate of 4 percent on these deposits 
until the member’s current enlistment 
terminates, or earlier, as prescribed in 
joint regulations by the Secretaries 
concerned. 

For a member who is on permanent 
duty overseas on the date of enactment 
of the new program, or who reports for 
duty on or after that date, amounts al- 
ready on deposit will begin earning in- 
terest at the new rate on and after the 
date of enactment except that amounts 
in excess of unallotted pay that were 
deposited between May 4, 1966, and the 
date of enactment will continue to earn 
interest at the old rate. This limitation 
is included to discourage borrowing to 
make deposits in anticipation of the new 
higher rate of interest during the period 
between introduction and enactment of 
the bill. 

To the extent that a more attractive 
and competitive savings program will 
cause members of our uniformed services 
stationed overseas to save instead of to 
spend, the balance-of-payments deficit of 
the United States will be reduced. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to my friend from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Missouri has just stated that ordinarily 
payments of deposits and interest on de- 
posits will not be made while the member 
is on duty outside the United States or 
its possessions. 

Does that mean no interest will be ac- 
cruing or payable to the veteran while 
he is serving overseas? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The interest ac- 
crues, but normally, the serviceman 
would not be able to withdraw his 
deposits. 

Mr. CARLSON. In other words, he 
would not be able to use the money until 
he returned to the States? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As the able Sena- 
tor will note, I mentioned that the bill 
provides authority for exceptions in 
hardship cases. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the pending bill was considered by the 
Committee on Armed Services, of which I 
am a member. In my opinion, the bill, 
in the form that it came to us from the 
House of Representatives, was a bad bill. 
It was an unfair proposal. That was my 
minority view. 

The committee has provided one 
amendment which improves the bill 
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somewhat. However, I still take a dim 
view of the entire proposal. 

In the form that the bill came to our 
committee, there was no limit on the in- 
terest rate that could be paid on these 
savings. It is noteworthy also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the present law applies to en- 
listed men in the Armed Forces only. It 
does not apply to officers, as does the 
pending legislative proposal. 

The only testimony before the com- 
mittee in support of the bill was offered 
by Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower Thomas D. Morris. In mak- 
ing his statement, he deleted some of the 
remarks from his prepared statement, 
and it was not absolutely apparent to me, 
from his oral testimony, whether the bill 
would apply to officers of our Armed 
Forces as well as to enlisted men. 

I asked him the question before the 
committee, and he admitted that it was 
intended to apply to officers as well as 
enlisted men. One reason why I asked 
him that question was that in his testi- 
mony, he adverted to the fact that Gen- 
eral Westmoreland and other high Army 
officers overseas were enthusiastically in 
favor of the proposal in the form that it 
came from the House of Representatives. 

He was asked by the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon] 
whether a limit of 10 percent should be 
placed upon the interest rate. Bear in 
mind, Mr. President, the bill provides 
that whatever interest rate is fixed shall 
be compounded quarterly. Mr. Morris 
was not enthusiastic on the subject, but 
he admitted that officials of the Depart- 
ment of Defense could live with such a 
provision. 

I am happy that the committee has 
amended the bill to provide that limita- 
tion, but I wish to call attention to some 
further aspects of the proposal of which I 
take a very dim view. 

It is said that the proposal is to pro- 
vide an attractive savings program for 
our troops overseas, to replace what Sec- 
retary Morris called “the present out- 
moded soldiers’, sailors’, and airmen’s 
savings deposit program,” 

I should like to see the bill amended 
to make its provisions applicable to en- 
listed men in our Armed Forces serving 
overseas only, and not to officers. Con- 
gress has been extremely liberal to the 
officers and men in our Armed Forces. 
Within the past year, on two occasions, 
we have increased their pay and allow- 
ances; and it is my view that, if anything, 
we have been more liberal with the offi- 
cers than with the enlisted men. 

I can speak from some personal knowl- 
edge on this subject. Years ago, in a 
time of war, I served as a private in our 
Armed Forces. Then, in World War II, 
I served for 37 months as an officer. I 
can report to anyone concerned that it is 
much easier and preferable in every re- 
spect to serve as an officer than to serve 
as an enlisted man. 

I say that by the enactment of the 
pending measure, Congress would be ab- 
rogating another of its diminishing num- 
ber of rights and privileges. I have 
called attention, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate from time to time, to other occa- 
sions when we Senators have abrogated 
some of our rights and some of our priv- 
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ileges. Among the rights that still re- 
main to us is to flx the compensation of 
the officers and men of our Armed Forces. 
But here we would abrogate that right, 
to the extent that this bill provides for 
the fixing of interest rates by the Chief 
Executive as Commander in Chief. 

It was stated before the Committee on 
Armed Services that it was expected that 
the rate of interest the President would 
fix would be 7 percent. The bill came 
to us without any limitation, but it was 
stated that it was expected the President 
would fix the rate at that figure. 

Compounded quarterly, that would be 
a pretty good rate of interest. Also, un- 
der the bill as amended the President 
can raise the interest rate to 10 percent, 
compounded quarterly, without the ap- 
proval of the Congress. 

Here is a very substantial fringe bene- 
fit that will accrue principally, in my 
humble opinion, to the officers rather 
than to the enlisted men. 

It is a matter of regret also, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this matter comes before the 
Senate at this time. The testimony on 
the bill was heard by the committee on 
July 28. During the hearings, after the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, Mr. Morris, had stated that the 
average deposit of the enlisted man in 
the Armed Forces amounted to $200, he 
was asked whether there were any who 
had as much as $10,000 on deposit. As 
I recall it, he said he thought there were, 
but he could not say how many, but that 
he would furnish the information to the 
committee. In that connection, I asked 
him to please send me a copy of the let- 
ter, so that I would have the informa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, I have not received a 
copy of any letter from him as yet, and 
I do not believe he has written to the 
committee, because that was on July 28, 
and this matter is coming up too soon 
to afford him an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The report says that: 

Under authority first enacted in 1872 en- 
listed members of the Armed Forces may de- 
posit savings with designated officers of their 
armed force and receive interest at the rate 
of 4 percent a year on amounts deposited 
for 6 months or more. 


Who is the banker in this matter? Is 
the Government the banker? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. It is my under- 
standing that the U.S. Treasury is the 
banker. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the present law 
limited to enlisted men only? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. It is limited to 
enlisted men and noncommissioned offi- 
cers. The provisions of the law do not 
provide for officers in our Armed Forces, 
and I feel that is proper. I regret that 
this bill includes officers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The pending bill 
would eliminate the limitation of the 
provision to enlisted men and noncom- 
missioned officers and include officers? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The present law 
places a limit of 4 percent on interest 
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that may be paid, and the amount of 
interest is increased in the pending bill 
to not more than 10 percent. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator is 
correct. The bill as passed in the House 
of Representatives had no interest limi- 
tation. However, the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], who is 
present in the Chamber, opposed that, 
and the limitation was fixed at 10 per- 
cent. If that amount were to be fixed 
by the President, it would be compounded 
quarterly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The specific rate, 
within the 10-percent limitation, is to be 


fixed by the President. 
Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. That would be 
fixed by the President. Ido not want to 


appear to be nit picking, and I do not 
think I am, but it seems to me that is 
just another abrogation of the power of 
Congress to fix the compensation of offi- 
cers and men in our Armed Forces. This 
is real compensation. It would be a real 
fringe benefit to officers. There are very 
few, if any, GI’s who could or would de- 
posit as much as $10,000. 

It would be entirely possible for an 
officer to have an overseas tour of duty 
for several years and be able to place 
$10,000 on deposit. That officer would 
receive whatever amount of interest 
would be fixed by the President, not to 
exceed 10 percent. The limitation in 
the pending bill is occasioned by the far- 
sightedness of the junior Senator from 
Nevada. Ten percent interest, computed 
quarterly, is a very handsome rate of 
interest. 

I am fearful that, in a conference with 
the House, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Armed Services may pre- 
vail. Perhaps the bill will then provide 
that the sky is the limit. 

Much to my surprise, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Morris said that the 
Defense Department could live with the 
10-percent limitation. This would make 
a very attractive savings program indeed 
for our servicemen when the going rate 
of interest on savings for civilians is be- 
tween 4% and 5% percent. 

I am not impressed by the statement 
that it would probably affect the balance- 
of-payments deficit. It would make a 
real difference to our balance-of-pay- 
ments problems if we were to eliminate 
many thousands of our Armed Forces 
overseas. There are 75,000 men and 
dependents in France alone. We ought 
to bring them all home. That would 
make a difference. In all of Western 
Europe we have 670,000 enlisted men and 
officers and their dependents. 

Many of our high-ranking officers in 
Germany are living high on the hog. 
They are living better than they ever 
lived in the United States. Further- 
more, it is a bad policy to have 400,000 
members of our Armed Forces in Europe. 

In the administration of President 
Truman, when there was a bitter cold 
war raging with the Soviet Union and 
there was a threat of aggression—which 
has now ceased to a marked degree— 
there was reason to have many members 
of our Armed Forces over there. How- 
ever, many of our men are now living in 
West Germany like squaw men with 
their wives and children. The more 
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children they have, the greater the allot- 
ments that they receive from good old 
Uncle Sam. 

Let us be frank about it. In the event 
of a sudden emergency, a fine American 
sergeant in West Germany with a wife 
and eight children would give first 
thought in time of peril to the safety of 
his wife and little children. He would 
give secondary consideration to his duties 
as a soldier. 

We now have a situation that has en- 
tirely changed. We have the power to 
airlift a division within 48 hours, combat 
ready, and land them overseas in the 
field. 

I am left cold by any argument made 
by Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Morris, or anyone else, that we should 
pass the pending measures because it 
will help to end the chronic balance-of- 
payments problem. 

It may be that Congress should provide 
additional interest on savings of our en- 
listed men overseas. We should perhaps 
increase the interest to 6 percent. We 
must bear in mind that this relates to 
the unallotted portion of the pay and 
allowances of our Gl's overseas. The 
savings balance is admitted by Mr. Morris 
to average around $200 at the present 
time. He did not give us an exact figure. 
However, this provision would furnish a 
stupendous fringe benefit to officers. 

What is to prevent an officer from his 
unalloted pay—and he receives a sub- 
stantial pay—to pretty quickly accumu- 
late $10,000? This money would be free 
rrom any possibility of being garnished 
by a creditor. 

We hope and believe that very few offi- 
cers in our Armed Forces are dishonest, 
but if an officer were somewhat dishonest, 
he could eventually place $10,000 in his 
account, and it would be free from seizure 
by any creditor. 

The bill specifically provides that the 
money cannot be attached. It is a hand- 
some fringe benefit. It is obvious to 
anyone who reads the bill and the com- 
mittee report that the officers of our 
Armed Forces would be the chief bene- 
ficiaries of this provision. 

We all agree that it would be well to 
keep down the amount that our GI's 
have to spend in Saigon and elsewhere 
overseas. Assistant Secretary Morris 
was asked specifically how much this 
proposal would cost the Treasury. He 
said that no estimate could be made, but 
that any cost would have to be met by 
appropriations. He also said that it is 
not contemplated that any savings that 
accrue on deposit in this program would 
be put to work to earn bread and butter, 
as we say, or earn interest. They would 
be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the bill would not require 
the members of our Armed Forces to de- 
posit the specific current pay that he 
would be receiving? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. COOPER. He could deposit any 
amount—— 
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Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Any amount 
from $5 up. 

Mr. COOPER. Which does not ex- 
ceed the current pay. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. COOPER. So that an officer could 
withdraw a savings account from a com- 
mercial bank and deposit it in the U.S. 
Treasury. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. It would seem 
to me that that could be done to the 
extent that deposits do not exceed cur- 
rent unalloted pay and and allowances. 
Furthermore, if the bill were enacted, 
interest on deposits would continue dur- 
ing the first 90 days after his return 
to the United States. 

I hope I shall be pardoned for hav- 
ing a suspicion on this subject. Many 
years have elapsed since 1872, and this 
law has not been amended; and it seems 
to me that officers of our Armed Forces— 
probably the higher ranking officers— 
are really behind this legislation. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that it would 
be difficult to speculate as to the volumes 
of savings this would induce or persuade, 
but is there any estimate of the volume 
of savings that might be affected by this 
bill? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Assistant Sec- 
retary Morris stated that he could not 
estimate accurately, but it might be $25 
million the first year. 

Mr.COOPER. Then, the charge to the 
Government would be the difference be- 
tween the rate fixed by the President and 
whatever the cost of the money would 
be? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not true that Fed- 
eral Reserve Board regulations limit the 
interest commercial savings banks may 
pay now to 4 percent? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I believe it is 
4 percent now. It is expected that, if 
this bill is enacted, the rate for service- 
men overseas will be fixed by our Presi- 
dent at 7 percent, compounded quarterly. 
If that is done, it will more than double 
the present rate. 

Mr, COOPER. Was there any esti- 
mate made about the favorable effect 
it would have upon the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. No. Mr. Mor- 
ris spent quite a bit of time talking about 
the effect the enactment of this legisla- 
tion—with the sky-is-the-limit interest, 
as it came from the House—would have 
upon the balance-of-payments deficit. 
But he was very vague and made no esti- 
mate whatever. 

Mr. COOPER. It would not have any 
great effect upon the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, then? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. No. 

Mr. COOPER. And it would cost the 
Federal Treasury approximately $2 mil- 
lion, if $25 million of deposits are re- 
ceived. It is really a kind of bonus, is it 
not? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator is 
correct. The expression now used by 
union officials and others is “fringe bene- 
fit,” but it really is a bonus. 

Instead of Congress providing the ex- 
act amount of that bonus, that increase 
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in pay, it gives to the President of the 
United States, the Commander in Chief 
of our Armed Forces, the power to do so. 
The junior Senator from Ohio takes a 
dim view of that situation. 

Officials of the Department of Defense 
say that they can live with 10 percent. 
Think of that. This is the testimony. 
They can live with 10 percent. A lot of 
us would be glad to live with 10 percent. 

Mr. COOPER. If it is a kind of bonus 
or extra pay, it is not paid equally, then, 
to all members serving in our Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Definitely, it is 
a bonus. It would give a preference to 
the man who is sent to West Germany, 
where he is safe, or the man sent to 
Japan, where he can enjoy himself in 
that beautiful country. Both would have 
a privilege that would not be available 
to the enlisted man or GI who is sta- 
tioned any place in this country. The 
bill has that discriminatory feature. 

As for balance of payments, it is im- 
possible for anyone to take that argu- 
ment seriously, and I need not dwell on 
that. 

It is astonishing, but we have at this 
time in Western Europe approximately 
400,000 men in our Armed Forces, along 
with their dependents. If Western Eu- 
rope is regarded as a danger spot, if it is 
believed that there is any likelihood 
whatever of aggression from the Soviet 
Union, then dependents should not be 
permitted there, and the tour of duty 
there should be limited to 13 months, the 
same as it is in Korea at the present time 
and has been for years. 

They talk about this bill helping re- 
duce our balance-of-payments deficit. 
The balance-of-payments deficit could 
substantially be reduced if we were to 
withdraw two or three of our six divisions 
from West Germany, with all their de- 
pendents, along with 100,000 men from 
France and other countries in Western 
Europe. Think of what that would do. 
That would really reduce the balance-of- 
payments deficit. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve that such action would evoke cheers 
from every Member of the Senate. We 
could withdraw without further delay 
the 75,000 men of our Armed Forces and 
their dependents in De Gaulle’s France, 
and bring them home, or send the men 
where they are needed, in Vietnam or 
elsewhere. With friends like De Gaulle, 
this country does not need enemies. 

If there is any truth in the claim that 
the armed forces of the Soviet Union 
presently menace Western Europe, then 
dependents, as I have said, should not 
accompany our servicemen over there. 
We have proved that we are able to air- 
lift an entire division to Europe within 
48 hours and have them in the field, fully 
equipped, ready for combat, and not en- 
cumbered by any dependents. 

I feel that the administration is off 
base in urging the enactment of this bill. 

Mr. President, when Stalin was the 
dictator in the Soviet Union, there was 
a bitter cold war and the constant threat 
of aggression. From that time until this 
hour the Soviet Union has veered con- 
siderably away from the aggressive com- 
munism of the Stalin era. The threat of 
nuclear aggression by the Soviet Union 
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has greatly diminished. The Soviet 
Union has become a have“ nation. It 
is no longer a “have not” nation. The 
Soviet Union recently entered into a 
major deal with capitalists in Italy to 
secure thousands of automobiles for the 
nationals of the Soviet Union. The pres- 
ent rulers of the Soviet Union are no 
longer rattling their missiles. 

What have West Germany, France, 
and England done for us in our hour of 
griefin Vietnam? They have done noth- 
ing whatever. We spent billions of dol- 
lars destroying Japan, and then we spent 
billions of dollars rebuilding Japan. 
Now, the Japanese are rioting against 
the United States. Although Japan has 
an armed force of 250,000 men, it has not 
sent a single soldier to help this Nation 
in Vietnam. West Germany, prospering 
as never before, has not sent a single 
soldier to help us in Vietnam, 

We should not wet nurse the West 
Germans any longer. They should pro- 
tect themselves if they need protection. 
The truth is that they do not need any- 
thing. Let us face it: having all of these 
men from our Armed Forces and their 
dependents in Western Europe is only 
another form of foreign aid. We are aid- 
ing those countries that are prospering 
as they never did before. 

Let us not talk about the balance of 
payments now. Let us talk about the 
bonuses we are giving our officers. Let 
us be honest about it. At least, in the 
Armed Services Committee we have put 
some sense into the proposal by limiting 
the interest rate to 10 percent computed 
quarterly. 

I shall not ask for a rollcall vote on 
final passage, but if there were a rollcall 
vote I would vote against the bill. I will 
probably shout “No” and be outvoted by 
others, but I believe that we should keep 
bills of this nature under close scrutiny. 
I believe this is an unnecessary legisla- 
tive proposal. The real beneficiaries, the 
real recipients of the huge bonuses re- 
sulting from the measure will be the 
officers of our armed services. 

(At this point, Mr. Lausch assumed 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Younc] is absolutely correct in his ob- 
servation. I do not think that the bill 
accomplishes anything by way of solv- 
ing balance-of-payment problems. I 
support always the adequate and fair 
payment of all our military forces, but in 
this case, I do not believe this additional 
payment would reach our military forces 
generally, but only a small percentage. 

Mr. President, the bill before us to- 
day provides for a savings program for 
members of the armed services stationed 
outside of the United States. Under the 
terms of the bill as reported by the 
Armed Services Committee, a member of 
the Armed Forces serving abroad may 
deposit up to $10,000 at a U.S. military 
post and receive interest on such savings 
deposit at a rate to be established by the 
President, but in no case to exceed 10 
percent compounded quarterly. The 
committee report recommends an initial 
interest rate of 7 percent. The chief 
purpose of this legislation, as stated by 
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the Armed Services Committee in its re- 
port, is to reduce the present deficit in 
our balance of payments. 

Under existing regulations promul- 
gated by the Federal Reserve Board, 
commercial banks are limited in the in- 
terest rate they may charge on passbook 
savings accounts to 4 percent. By set- 
ting the interest rate at 7 percent, a rate 
that may go as high as 10 percent, the 
Congress will subsidize savings accounts 
of military personnel deposited—in effect 
with the U.S. Treasury—at military posts 
in the United States. Although the 
stated purpose of this bill—to encourage 
thrift among our military personnel 
overseas and to reduce our balance-of- 
payment deficits—is laudatory, I raise 
the question as to whether such a pro- 
gram will have any substantial effect on 
our balance-of-payments deficit. One 
effect of this legislation, I predict, will be 
that military personnel will withdraw 
their funds already on deposit in com- 
mercial savings banks located on or near 
military posts, as well as funds on de- 
posit in commercial savings banks of 
their hometowns, and redeposit the 
funds with a military post so as to ob- 
tain the substantially higher interest 
rate. 

I note also that the committee report 
fails to furnish an estimate as to the cost 
of this program to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and no committee appraisal has 
been made of the effect such a program 
would have on our commercial savings 
accounts. 

I think it most unfortunate that the 
Federal Government should enter into 
competition with commercial savings 
banks located on or near military posts, 
which banks over the years have pro- 
vided many services to our military per- 
sonnel and have made longstanding ef- 
forts over the years to develop the good 
will of these people, and countless other 
banks which have served military per- 
sonnel in communities throughout the 
country. 

I emphasize that the report and the 
debate indicate: First, it will place an 
additional charge on the Federal Treas- 
ury represented by the difference be- 
tween the cost of the money to the Treas- 
ury and the interest rate fixed by the 
President; second, it will have no effect 
upon the balance-of-payments deficit; 
and third, it is a kind of bonus which is 
not spread fairly and evenly among our 
military personnel. 

I shall vote against the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is very comforting and heartening to 
me to know that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] is in 
accord with my views on this legislative 
proposal. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 14875) was ordered to 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 2412. An act to terminate use restric- 
tions on certain real property previously con- 
veyed to the city of Kodiak, Alaska, by the 
United States; 

S. 3249. An act to consent to the interstate 
compact defining the boundary between the 
States of Arizona and California; and 

S. 3498. An act to facilitate the carrying out 
of the obligations of the United States under 
the Convention on the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputed Between States and Nationals 
of Other States, signed on August 27, 1965, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 3034) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to engage in 
feasibility investigations of certain 
water resource development proposals, 
disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. ASpINALL, Mr. 
Rocers of Texas, Mr. O'BRIEN of New 
York, Mr. Sartor, and Mr. Hosmer were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R, 15750) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Morcan, Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mrs. KELLY of 
New York, Mr. Hays, Mr. Apatr, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


RECESS SUBJECT TO CALL OF THE 
CHAIR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the Secretary 
of Labor is now being questioned by the 
last one or two Senators of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare who 
have not yet done so. 
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It is my further understanding that 
the committee will shortly be going to 
lunch. Whether anything will be forth- 
coming from that committee this after- 
noon, I do not know. But in order that 
the Senate may be on notice and be pre- 
pared to stay in session until a reason- 
able hour, if need be, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(Thereupon, at 2 o’clock and 23 min- 
utes p.m., the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.) 

At 3 o’clock and 53 minutes p. m., the 
Senate reassembled, when called to order 
by the Presiding Officer (Mr. MCCARTHY 
in the chair). 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
FILE REPORTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, during the 
adjournment of the Senate, all commit- 
tees be authorized to file reports, includ- 
ing minority or individual views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare is going back 
into session at 4:15 p.m., and since it 
appears that a discussion in committee 
may be going on for some time, I think 
it is in the best interest of all that the 
Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow, and I so move. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, Au- 
gust 2, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate August 1, 1966: 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

J. Robert Schaetzel, of Illinois, to be the 
Representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the European Communities, with the 
rank and status of Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary. 

OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Ivan L. Bennett, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology, vice Colin Munro MacLeod. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Carl Walske, of New Mexico, to be Chair- 

man of the Military Liaison Committee to 


the Atomic Energy Commission, vice Wil- 
liam Jack Howard, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Avueust 1, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Father Frederic P. Gehring, C. M., 
national chaplain, Catholic War Vet- 
erans, Washington, D.C., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, who in the beginning 
did command the light to shine out of 
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darkness, and did go before Your peo- 
ple in a pillar of fire, let Your word be 
a lamp to our feet and a light to our 
path, Ilumine our minds and kindle 
our hearts, that we may see Your truth 
and run in the way of Your command- 
ments. Before us lie grave problems that 
perplex the wisest of us: problems that 
concern the moral and social welfare of 
our Nation. Who are we, C Lord, that as 
of ourselves we should presume to know 
what to do or think? Hear us, O Lord, 
and send forth Your light and Your 
truth. Send them especially, we beseech 
You, into the hearts and minds of those 
who are appointed to be our leaders: 
those who legislate and rule and judge, 
so that by the help of their wise and 
just ministrations, You may redeem us 
to Yourself, and our children to walk in 
Your paths. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, July 30, 1966, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 3013. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide gold star lapel but- 
tons for the next of kin of members of the 
Armed Forces who lost or lose their lives in 
War or as a result of cold war incidents; 

H.R. 11980. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to donate two obsolete 
German weapons to the Federal Republic of 
Germany; 

H.R. 12031. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Col. William W. Watkin, Jr., 
professor, of the United States Military 
Academy, in the grade of lieutenant colonel, 
Regular Army, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13374. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the award of 
trophies for the recognition of special ac- 
complishments related to the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 4665. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of exploration expenditures 
in the case of mining. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2097. An act to provide effective proce- 
dures for the enforcement of the establish- 
ment and free exercise clauses of the first 
amendment to the Constitution; and 

S. 3148. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States reserved or retained in certain 
lands heretofore conveyed to the city of 
El Paso, Texas. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
689, 84th Congress, appointed the follow- 
ing Members on the part of the Senate 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion Parliamentary Conference, to be 
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held in Paris, France, November 14 to 19, 
1966: Mr. Sparkman, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. Cannon, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. Javits, 
Mr. Proury, Mr. Barn (alternate), and 
Mr. Kuchl (alternate). 


AMENDING FURTHER THE FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H.R. 15750) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GERALD R.FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, and I do 
not intend to object, which of the two 
bills on the other side of the Capitol are 
you going to conference on? 

Mr. MORGAN. We are going to con- 
ference on the House bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. You are go- 
ing to conference on the House bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Are there 
two versions of this proposed legislation 
on the other side of the Capitol? 

Mr. MORGAN. There are two ver- 
sions on the other side of the Capitol but 
the only bill in conference will be the 
House bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Morcan and ZABLOCKI, Mrs. KELLY, 
Messrs. Hays, ADAIR, MAILLIARD, and 
FRELINGHUYSEN. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the gaunt- 
let has been flung in the face of the 
American people by the striking airlines 
workers. By rejecting the results of the 
agreement reached Friday night the ma- 
chinists now imperil the national interest 
and action must be taken. Congress has 
moved with restraint hoping that the 
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strike could be settled on reasonable 
terms. The President has intervened 
personally. Yet the workers have defied 
efforts at mediation and now have re- 
jected an agreement reached by their ne- 
gotiators which would have given them 
almost double the amount specified in 
the President’s guidelines to hold back 
inflation. Now the Congress has no 
choice but to take action. All other 
legislation now pending should be set 
aside until this task is finished. 

May I call attention to the fact that in 
an effort to produce results in the con- 
tinuing airlines strike, the Florida dele- 
gation in Congress has introduced legis- 
lation to require arbitration and restore 
air service during the work of the Arbi- 
tration Board. In other words, the 
measure would restore the working con- 
ditions existing prior to the strike. It 
would continue them while the Arbitra- 
tion Board is meeting and until it makes 
a decision. This proviso would end the 
strike or provide a legal basis for an in- 
junction toendit. After that, the award 
is binding upon both the airlines and the 
workers for 2 years, during which time 
a strike over the same issue would not be 
possible. 

The measure introduced by the Florida 
delegation is patterned on the law en- 
acted in 1963 to settle the railroad dis- 
pute. It would not interfere with the 
future rights of airline labor and man- 
agement to engage in free collective bar- 
gaining, since it is addressed to the pres- 
ent dispute only. The Arbitration Board 
would be directed to end the present 
strike, settle the dispute by a binding 
award, and then go out of existence. 


RISING FOOD PRICES SHOULD BE 
INVESTIGATED 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, consumers 
throughout the Nation have recently 
been hit by a wave of food price increases. 
The prices of milk, bread, butter, and 
eggs have gone up sharply. In the New 
York area, America’s greatest concentra- 
tion of population, the increases have 
been deeply felt. Milk is 3 cents a quart 
higher than it was in June. The price 
of bread has just been increased by 2 
cents, the second such increase within 
the past year. Butter has gone up 10 
cents a pound in just the last month. 

Egg prices have increased 16 cents a 
dozen in just the last month. 

Apparently these retail price increases 
are not wholly the result of farm price 
increases. Farmers are getting 144 cents 
per quart of milk more than they were 
getting in June, although the retail price 
is up well over twice that amount. Sim- 
ilarly, the farmer will get only seven- 
tenths of a cent more from a pound loaf 
of bread, although the retail price is up 
almost three times that amount. 
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Both the consumer and the farmer are 
being shortchanged by the present price 
increases. Among consumers the most 
severely affected are the poor who both 
consume more bread per person and can 
least afford the increase. At the same 
time price increases are not being passed 
on to farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, there must be an imme- 
diate investigation into how the farm 
price increases are being translated into 
extreme retail price increases. I call on 
the House Agriculture Committee, with 
its subcommittees on dairy and wheat, to 
look into the situation. At the same 
time, I urge the Department of Agricul- 
ture to make a thorough study of the sit- 
uation, with special attention to the mid- 
dlemen of the food industries. 

This is not an issue on which rural and 
urban constituencies should be opposed. 
Rather it is one on which they can agree 
and should unite. Both farmer and con- 
sumer are affected. It is to the advan- 
tage of both that the increases be quick- 
ly and fully investigated. 


ABDUCTION OF A CHILD BY 
DIVORCED PARENTS 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
growing number of divorces each year 
there is an accompanying growth of child 
kidnap cases. These are the numerous 
but unpublicized cases of minor children 
kidnaped by divorced parents who have 
lost custody. The resultant grief and 
agony are frequently no less than that 
caused in kidnaping by persons other 
than parents. 

As the law now exists, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation does not consider 
itself empowered to enter such abduction 
cases unless specifically requested by 
local authorities. However, unless the 
victimized parent can obtain the persis- 
tent cooperation of sometimes reluctant 
local authorities, the abducted child can 
be transported across State lines and the 
whereabouts concealed from a lawful 
guardian. Approval of the bill I am in- 
troducing today would make such an act 
a clear Federal offense that would hope- 
fully insure speedy FBI help to the vic- 
timized parties. 

I recently attempted to aid the dis- 
traught mother of a 5-year-old child 
who was abducted by the divorced father 
who eluded detection for an entire year. 
After unsuccessful attempts to secure 
FBI help, this beleaguered mother had 
to undertake additional expense of hir- 
ing private detectives in an effort to 
locate her missing son. 

The physical and mental anguish 
caused both kidnaped children and har- 
assed parents should not be permitted 
sanctuary from the swift and efficient 
investigative agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Congress has rightfully dis- 
played concern for kidnaped animals, 
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It, I am sure, will do no less for a kid- 
naped child. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—DOUBLE STANDARD 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, as 
the liberal Democrats and Republicans 
continue to berate the South, and partic- 
ularly my State of Mississippi, on the 
subject of civil rights, the news service 
continues to report racial unrest, vio- 
lence, and killings in the upstate areas of 
the country. 

We have had rioting and killings in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Brooklyn, and other 
cities in recent weeks, but not one word 
have we heard from the upcountry civil 
righters about such. 

Last week there was unrest and rioting 
in Baltimore. This morning the wire 
services told us of more rioting, more 
beatings, and more bloodshed in Chicago. 
We are also told of an outbreak of racial 
unrest in Omaha, Nebr. Again I ask, as 
I have time and again of late, why are 
the Members who are always berating 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, and other Deep South areas so 
quiet? Why do you not speak out? 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in its report on last 
Wednesday said that my State of Missis- 
sippi had the best crime record of any 
State in the South and was the seventh 
best in the Nation. Being seventh is not 
the best, Mr. Speaker, but it is far better 
than that of States from whence our civil 
rights critics who serve in this body hail. 

There are many of you who, every time 
an incident, large or small, happens down 
my way, catch a plane and go down to 
investigate and to impress your home 
constituents. It would be very interest- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, if these opportunist 
congressional travelers would insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the crime 
standings of their respective States as 
reported by the FBI. I would do so my- 
self, but I would hate to be so cruel. 

Mr. Speaker, we shall be waiting and 
watching the Recorp for their statements 
and insertions, although I doubt very 
seriously they will want them perma- 
nently recorded in the debates of this 
body. Who could blame them? 


AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the bil- 
lion-dollar strike against the airlines, 
which remains unsettled, is really a 
strike against the public because in one 
ben ag another the public is the chief 

ctim. 
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Makeshift legislation to force the strik- 
ers back to work will probably be enacted, 
as it should be. But this treats the 
symptoms, not the disease. The Con- 
gress should face up to its responsibility 
and enact a law now to hereafter prohibit 
the type of industrywide bargaining 
which has caused all of this trouble. 

Concentration of power, whether by 
unions or management, is against the 
public interest. Each of the many un- 
ions involved in the current strike would, 
after such enactment, be required to bar- 
gain and contract separately with its 
immediate employer. Under such an ar- 
rangement, the right of collective bar- 
gaining would be preserved, and the evils 
of monopoly and practices in restraint of 
trade would be eliminated. 

Mr. Speaker, one of these days the 
public is going to demand that the Con- 
gress face up to this issue and give the 
public the protection it deserves. Indeed 
it may be later than you think right now. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 19, I requested that hearings be 
held in the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on the national air- 
lines strike. 

In a speech here in the House and in a 
subsequent letter to the gentleman from 
West Virginia, the Honorable HARLEY O. 
Sraccers, chairman of the committee, I 
then urged that public hearings be held 
on this vital problem. 

With the rejection of the strike settle- 
ment terms by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists members yesterday, 
the necessity for hearings and for con- 
gressional action is even more urgent. 

I again call on my distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from West 
Virginia, to commence public hearings 
at the very earliest possible moment on 
bills which have been introduced by my- 
self and other Members. 

Mr. Speaker, the airlines strike is 
deplorable and intolerable. We cannot 
afford to allow our economy to con- 
tinue to suffer further degradation. We 
cannot allow the greed of 34,000 
machinists and mechanics to take 
precedence over the well-being of 
hundreds of thousands of persons ad- 
versely affected by this walkout. 

It is essential to the national interest, 
the national health, safety, and defense 
that essential air transportation services 
be resumed and maintained. 

I urge every Member to join with me 
in my insistence that action be taken 
promptly to restore these essential 
services. 


LEGISLATION TO CREATE A TEMPO- 
RARY AIRLINE DISPUTE BOARD 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to end the airline 
strike. The American people have suf- 
fered long enough. The public interest 
demands we act. The welfare of the Na- 
tion and the rights of the American peo- 
ple predominate over the rights of union 
demands or civilian needs. 

We have drafted our young men to de- 
fend our country. These young men are 
fighting and dying in South Vietnam. 
They are fighting for private enterprise 
and to preserve our great free trans- 
portation system. 

We are in war in South Vietnam. Air 
transportation is essential to that war 
effort. We have commitments not only 
in South Vietnam but in Latin America, 
on the road to Berlin and throughout the 
world. Air transportation is essential to 
those commitments. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I am introducing 
today is patterned after the law enacted 
in 1963 to settle the railroad strike. 
Then we were faced with a threatening 
strike. Today we have a strike in being. 
This measure would create a temporary 
special airline dispute board that would 
be directed to end the present airline 
strike and settle the dispute with a bind- 
ing decision. This legislation would not 
affect the future right of airline labor or 
management to engage in free collective 
bargaining. It would merely restore the 
conditions existing prior to the strike and 
continue them while the board is meeting 
and until a decision is reached. This de- 
cision would remain in effect for a period 
of 2 years. 


HELICOPTER SERVICE AMONG NA- 
TIONAL, DULLES, AND FRIEND- 
SHIP AIRPORTS 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, what I 
am going to say may be academic until 
the air strike is settled. I want to con- 
cur with the remarks already made that 
Congress should take effective action not 
only with respect to the present strike 
but also with respect to future strikes 
and threats of strikes which involve the 
national interest. However, my purpose 
in taking this time is to report that at 
the invitation of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] and the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE], I took 
the opportunity to board a helicopter 
this morning from a point just east of 
the Cannon Building and to fly to Friend- 
ship and Dulles Airports. 

I hope that this demonstration of heli- 
copter service can soon become an es- 
tablished and regular type of convenient 
service from Capitol Hill to these large 
airports. 
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Mr. Speaker, I understand that an 
area, just south of the Rayburn Build- 
ing, where we are constructing an un- 
derground garage, would be very suit- 
able for a heliport. 

I hope that the appropriate commit- 
tees of the House will take the necessary 
steps so that the House may act promptly 
on a measure to assure such convenient 
transportation to Friendship and Dulles 
Airports. The helicopter trip to either 
of these airports requires only about 10 
minutes. This service is needed not only 
for ourselves, but for all the others who 
come to Washington and who now ex- 
pend valuable time traveling in other 
ways which are not as modern as the 
helicopter. 

As the conditions at National Airport 
become more crowded, the need for 
greater utilization of Dulles and Friend- 
ship Airports will become absolutely es- 
sential. Travel to and from these ex- 
cellent airports by helicopter is the only 
logical solution to convenient, safe, and 
economic air travel between Washing- 
ton and other population centers of the 
Nation and of the world. 


SOMETHING GOOD HAS COME OUT 
OF THE STRIKE 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, as 
they say it is an ill wind that blows no 
good. I have waited for someone to say 
something about it, but no one has yet 
pointed out that something good has 
come out of this strike. The activities 
over the weekend make it evident that 
the White House has finally abandoned 
using a rigid 3.2 percentage as a criterion 
for determining what wage increase is 
inflationary. Not only does this ignore 
the importance of the per unit labor 
costs, not only does it ignore the im- 
portance of the profits of the employer 
and his ability to pay the increase, but 
it also keeps in the cellar those who did 
not get a wage increase in the past and 
it rewards those who received the most. 
I am glad to see this criterion has ap- 
parently been abandoned. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
to light the path of the present, I am 
going back into history, a history in 
which I played a humble part. 

Some years ago we had two or three 
very bad air accidents, and many people 
were killed. 

Mr. Speaker, those accidents came 
from neglect of the planes on the ground, 
too little time for proper goingover and 
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maintenance. They were on the pattern 
of the worst railroad tragedies of the 
period which resulted from inadequate 
time for stopover for inspection and ad- 
justments. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the honor and the 
privilege to be the first attorney of the 
air mechanics union. I am not deserting 
it now even though many years have 
elapsed and I am unknown to the pres- 
ent membership and it to me. I do know 
that with the formation of that union 
there was a sharp diminution of air acei- 
dents. How many lives have been saved 
because of that union I do not know, but 
it is large. 

When the membership of that fine or- 
ganization by a vote of 3 to 1 has de- 
clined the terms of a proffered settle- 
ment I am not going to condemn it un- 
til there has been a complete and im- 
partial hearing to establish whether it 
acted foolishly or wisely. 

I can appreciate how some of my col- 
leagues who have spoken here today feel, 
because of the inconvenience that they 
have felt, but the Secretary of Labor has 
said that this is not a crisis. It is not 
something that hits deeply into our econ- 
omy. It has created an inconvenience 
that we all hope speedily will be lifted, 
but there is nothing here that time and 
patience and cooperatively working to- 
gether in the national interest will not 
cure. The inconvenience occasioned by 
the strike of a limited number of air car- 
riers, which has not affected the rail- 
roads or the buses or all of the airlines, 
is no valid excuse for poisoning the at- 
mosphere of labor-management relations 
with the fumes of compulsory arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, am not desert- 
ing labor and the cause to which I have 
given the devotion and the dedication of 
a long lifetime. I am not deserting labor 
at this time, and leaving it in the coils 
of compulsory arbitration because incon- 
venience has turned my spirit to panic. 
I believe that there should be a fair 
hearing on the issues involved. That is 
the American way. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF IN- 
TERIOR TO ENGAGE IN INVESTI- 
GATIONS OF CERTAIN WATER 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
POSALS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill S. 3034, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
engage in feasibility investigations of 
certain water resource development pro- 
posals, with a House amendment there- 
to, insist on the House amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked by the Sen- 
ate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
ASPINALL, ROGERS of Texas, O’Brien, SAY- 
Lor, and HOSMER. 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PROVIDING FOR THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AS A NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 1030) to provide for the ad- 
ministration and development of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue as a national historic 
site, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING GREAT SALT LAKE 
RELICTED LANDS ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15566) 
to amend the act of June 3, 1966 (Public 
Law 89-441; 80 Stat. 192), relating to 
the Great Salt Lake relicted lands. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING COMPENSATION TO THE 
CROW TRIBE OF INDIANS, MON- 
TANA, FOR CERTAIN LANDS EM- 
BRACED WITHIN THE PRESENT 
BOUNDARIES OF THE CROW 
RESERATION, FOR THE VALIDA- 
TION OF TITLES, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7028) 
to provide compensation to the Crow 
Tribe of Indians, Montana, for certain 
lands embraced within the present 
boundaries of the Crow Indian Reserva- 
tion, for the validation of titles, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
one question of someone on the commit- 
tee, who has had charge of this bill. Do 
I correctly understand that the estimated 
cost to the Government is $48,000? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. In the gentleman’s 
opinion, the total cost to the Govern- 
ment of this bill will be $48,000? 

Mr. HALEY. As this bill is written 
now, it will. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman, and I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 7028 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States o/ 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is hereby authorized to be transferred 
in the Treasury of the United States, to the 
Credit of the Crow Tribe of Indians, Mon- 
tana, and expended pursuant to the exclusive 
decision of the Crow Tribal Council, for its 
use and benefit, and the benefit of its mem- 
bers, a sum of money as hereinafter pro- 
vided. Said sum is intended to include both 
just compensation and other justifiable con- 
siderations for terminating and extinguish- 
ing all of the right, title, estate, and interest 
of said Indian tribe in and to the lands of 
that part of the present boundaries of the 
Crow Indian Reservation to be determined by 
a survey to be made, as hereinafter provided. 

(b) That the United States shall cause a 
survey to be made of the perimeter bound- 
aries of the tract of land within the present 
boundaries of the Crow Indian Reservation, 
which lies easterly of the lands which were 
allotted on the Crow Indian Reservation and 
the one hundred and seventh degree longi- 
tude west of Greenwich meridian. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior shall ap- 
praise the fair market value of said lands as 
surveyed, taken by this Act, and said fair 
market value shall be determined as the 
effective date of this Act, and shall also 
appraise the fair rental value of said lands 
from the year of 1891 to the effective date 
of this Act; that said appraisals shall be 
made within ninety days after the effective 
date of this Act, and offer that sum to the 
Crow Tribe. The Crow Tribe may also ap- 
praise the fair market value of the lands 
taken by this Act and shall also appraise the 
fair rental value of said lands from the year 
of 1891, to the effective date of this Act, and 
determine whether the appraisal of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is acceptable to the 
Crow Tribe. If the offer of the Secretary of 
the Interior is not accepted by the Crow 
Tribe within sixty days after receiving notice 
of the appraisal of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Crow Tribe is authorized to com- 
mence in a court of competent jurisdiction 
an action for determining the just compen- 
sation payable for such taking of said lands. 

Sec, 2. All minerals, including oil and gas, 
on all unentered and vacant lands within 
the area described in section 1 hereof, are 
hereby reserved for the benefit of the Crow 
Tribe of Indians, which shall be leased or 
otherwise disposed of under the laws and 
regulations relating to Indian trust lands. 

Sec. 3. All patents, trust patents, and con- 
veyances, and other instruments of title 
heretofore issued, executed, and made upon 
said lands by the United States, within the 
area described in section 1 hereof, are hereby 
validated, ratified, and confirmed. 

Sec. 4. Neither the initial transfer of such 
funds to the tribe, as provided herein, nor 
any subsequent per capita distribution there- 
of, shall be subject to taxation. 

Sec, 5. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to perform any and all acts neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following language: 

“That (a) the exclusion from the Crow 
Indian Reservation by an erroneous gov- 
ernmental survey of approximately 29,760 
acres of land lying west of longitude 107° 
west, the inclusion by administrative action 
of a part of such lands in the Northern Chey- 
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enne Indian Reservation, the administration 
of a part of such lands as public domain, 
and the execution of patents, trust patents, 
or other evidences of title to parts of such 
lands, are hereby ratified and confirmed. 

„) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of the Interior for 
credit to the appropriate trust account of 
the Crow Tribe a sum of money which 
represents the fair market value of the 
lands that lie between longitude 107° west 
and the erroneously surveyed eastern bound- 
ary of the Crow Reservation in Montana, the 
value to be determined as of the date the 
boundary was erroneously surveyed, plus in- 
terest thereon at 4 percent per year from the 
date of the erroneous survey to the date of 
this Act. Such appropriation shall be full 
compensation for the lands erroneously ex- 
cluded from the reservation by the survey. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
notify the Crow Tribe within six months 
after the date of this Act of the fair market 
value of the lands as determined by him, and 
such determination shall be final unless 
within six months thereafter the Crow Tribe 
commences in the United States District 
Court for the District of Montana an action 
against the United States to review the Sec- 
retary’s determination, which action is here- 
by authorized. 

“Sec, 2. The money credited to the trust 
account of the Crow Tribe pursuant to this 
Act and any subsequent per capita distribu- 
tion thereof, shall not be subject to Federal 
or State income tax.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A bill to provide compensation 
to the Crow Tribe of Indians, Montana, 
for certain lands, for the validation of 
title to those lands, and for other pur- 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, the chief 
purpose of H.R. 7028 is to pay the Crow 
Indian Tribe for 29,760 acres of land 
that was excluded from the Crow Reser- 
vation because of an error made by Gov- 
ernment surveyors between 1889 and 
1891. It seems odd that the surveyors 
made such a blunder but let me explain 
what apparently happened. 

By the treaty of May 7, 1868, the 
boundary between the Crow Reservation 
and Northern Cheyenne Reservation, 
each in Montana, was fixed along the 
107th meridian. The surveyors began to 
place the necessary markers in 1889. 
The survey began at the intersection of 
the 45th parallel and the 107th meridian 
and moved northward. For some dis- 
tance the surveyors continued on the 
proper course but then for some un- 
known reason they veered to the west for 
approximately nine-tenths of a mile be- 
fore proceeding due north again for 53 
miles to the point where the Crow and 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation end. 
As a result of this unexplained error, 
29,760 acres of land have been misplaced, 
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so to speak, for 75 years, certainly at no 
fault of the Crows or the Northern 
Cheyennes. Instead of the land being 
included in the Crow Reservation, 15,360 
acres have been included in the North- 
ern Cheyenne Reservation and 14,400 
acres in the public domain. In the 
meantime, 10,840 acres within the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation have 
been allotted to individual land; some of 
which has been sold to other Indians or 
non-Indians in fee title. Four thousand 
five hundred and twenty acres has never 
been allotted and consequently, is ad- 
ministered by the Northern Cheyenne 
tribal council as tribal land. 

Now then, let us see what has hap- 
pened to the 14,400 acres that were 
placed in the public domain rather than 
in the Crow Reservation. Fourteen 
thousand and eighty acres have been 
sold and patented to both Indians and 
non-Indians. Some of the tracts have 
passed through the hands of several 
owners during the intervening years 
since 1891. Three hundred and twenty 
acres remain in the public domain. 

It would be utterly impractical and 
nearly impossible to invalidate all the 
transactions since 1891 and to restore 
the land to the Crow Tribe, although the 
Crows would certainly be better off if the 
Government were to do so. The North- 
ern Cheyennes would be dispossessed 
and restitution would have to be made 
to them. 

The Government’s erroneous survey 
was not discovered by the Indians until 
the middle 1950’s although we are told 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs sur- 
mised that an error had been made a few 
years previously. In 1946 Congress cre- 
ated the Indian Claims Commission to 
adjudicate claims filed against the Fed- 
eral Government. The filing date in the 
Indian Claims Commission ended in 
1951, at least 5 years before the Crow In- 
dians discovered the error. They could 
not possibly have filed under existing 
circumstances. Contrary to the con- 
tentions of the Justice Department, the 
Indian Claims Commission states that 
this 29,760 acreage was not included in a 
judgment rendered favorable to the 
Crow Tribe a few years ago. 

Last fall, in company with the gentle- 
man from Montana, Representative Bar- 
TIN, in whose congressional district both 
reservations are located, I visited the dis- 
puted area. We reviewed the situation 
and discussed the difficulties of return- 
ing the land to the Federal Government, 
ordering a new survey, or returning it to 
either of the reservations. The only 
sensible course to take is the one taken 
by our committee: Confirm the titles in 
the present owners and reimburse the 
Crows for their losses. 

The Northern Cheyennes passed a res- 
olution on July 30, 1966, expressing their 
agreement with H.R. 7028, as amended. 
The Crows are disappointed, of course. 
They were hopeful that they would re- 
ceive either the current market value, 
$15 to $25 per acre, or 4-percent com- 
pound interest on the value of the land, 
$1.25 per acre, in 1891. They get neither. 
They will receive a straight 4-percent in- 
terest on the $1.25 per acre value of the 
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land since the erroneous survey was 
made. They will receive less than $50,- 
000. Had they been paid $15 per acre, 
a conservative currently appraised value, 
they would have received about $450,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support H.R. 
7028, as amended, and ask for its ap- 
proval. 


TERMINATING USE RESTRICTIONS 
ON CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY 
PREVIOUSLY CONVEYED TO THE 
CITY OF KODIAK, ALASKA, BY 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill S. 2412 to ter- 
minate use restrictions on certain real 
property previously conveyed to the city 
of Kodiak, Alaska, by the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2412 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the re- 
striction contained in the Act entitled “An 
Act to direct the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey abandoned school properties in the 
Territory of Alaska to local school officials”, 
approved August 23, 1950 (64 Stat. 470), um- 
iting the use of any real property conveyed 
under such Act to school or other public 
purposes, is hereby terminated with respect 
to that real property conveyed under such 
Act to the local school officials of Kodiak, 
Alaska, which property is more particularly 
described in United States survey numbered 
1594: Provided, however, That all revenues 
derived from sales, leases, or other disposi- 
tion of such lands or interests therein shall 
be used for public school purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INTERSTATE COMPACT DEFINING 
THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN THE 
STATES OF ARIZONA AND CALI- 
FORNIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3249) to 
consent to the interstate compact defin- 
ing the boundary between the States of 
Arizona and California. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 3249 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the consent 
of Congress is given to the interstate com- 
pact defining the boundary between the 
States of Arizona and California, ratified by 
the State of Arizona in an act approved by 
the Governor of such State on April 2, 1963, 
and by the State of California in an act 
approved by the Governor of such State on 
June 11, 1963. Such compact reads as fol- 
lows: 

“INTERSTATE COMPACT DEFINING THE BOUNDARY 
BETWEEN THE STATES OF ARIZONA AND CALI- 
FORNIA 

“Article I, Purpose 

“The boundary between the States of Ari- 
zona and California on the Colorado River 
has become indefinite and uncertain because 
of meanderings in the main channel of the 
Colorado River with the result that a state 
of confusion exists as to the true and correct 
location of the boundary, and the enforce- 
ment and administration of the laws of the 
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two states and of the United States have 
been rendered difficult. 

“The of this compact is to fix by 
reference to stations of longitude and lati- 
tude the location of the boundary line be- 
tween Arizona and California on the Colo- 
rado River from the southern boundary of 
the state of Nevada to the point on the in- 
ternational boundary which is common to 
the boundaries of Arizona and California 
and the United Mexican States. 

“Article II. Description 

“The boundary between the States of Ari- 
zona and California on the Colorado River 
from the point where the oblique boundary 
between California and Nevada intersects the 
thirty-fifth degree of north latitude, said 
point being common to the boundaries of 
the States of Arizona, California and Nevada, 
to the point on the international boundary 
which is common to the boundaries of Ari- 
zona, California and the United Mexican 
States, shall be in accordance with the fol- 
lowing description in general terms of 34 
points on the boundary. 

“GENERAL DESCRIPTION or BOUNDARY BE- 
TWEEN ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. — 

“Point No. 1. The intersection of the 
boundary line common to California and 
Nevada and the centerline of the channel of 
the Colorado River as constructed by the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, said point being 
common to the boundaries of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada, where the 35th degree of 
north latitude intersects the centerline of 
said channel; thence downstream along and 
with the centerline of said channel to the 
southerly end of said construction to 

“Point No. 2, which is located in the center 
of the channel of the Colorado River approx- 
imately one-half mile northerly from the 
A. T. & SF. Railway Bridge at Topock; thence 
downstream on a straight line to 

“Point No. 3, which lies in the Colorado 
River vertically below the centerline of the 
A.T. & S.F. Railway tracks at a point midway 
face-to-face of abutments of the A. T. & S.F. 
Railway Bridge at Topock, Arizona; thence 
on a straight line downstream to 

“Point No. 4, which lies in the Colorado 
River vertically below the centerline of U.S. 
Highway 66 at a point where said centerline 
intersects the center of the center pier of the 
highway bridge; thence on a straight line 


to 

“Point No. 5, which lies in the Colorado 
River vertically below the center of the span 
of the gas line bridge owned by the El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. and the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., crossing the Colorado River at 
Topock, Arizona; thence downstream in a 
southerly direction through Havasu Lake 
along a line midway between the right and 
left shore lines of said lake as they exist at 
mean operating level (elevation 448.00 above 
Mean Sea Level) as controlled at Parker 
Dam to 

“Point No. 6, which is the center of the 
overflow section of Parker Dam across the 
Colorado River; thence downstream midway 
between the shore lines on the right and 
left banks of the Colorado River to 

“Point No. 7, which lies in the center of 
the Colorado River approximately 2,505 feet 
upstream from the earth fill of Headgate 
Rock Dam; thence on a straight line to 

“Point No. 8, which is the center of the 
earth fill of Headgate Rock Dam; thence on 
a straight line to 

“Point No. 9, which lies on the centerline 
of the river approximately 3,625 feet westerly 
from Point No. 8; thence on a straight line 
to 


“Point No. 10, which lies in the center of 
the Colorado River at a point where the par- 
allel of 34° 10’ north latitude intersects said 
centerline; thence on a straight line to 

“Point No. 11, which lies in the Colorado 
River vertically below the centerline of Ari- 
zona Highway No. 72 midway between the 
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abutments of the highway bridge; thence 
down the Colorado River midway between the 
right and left shore lines across islands 
which may exist between those waterlines to 

“Point No. 12, which is at the center of the 
earth fill section of the Palo Verde Diversion 
Dam; thence down to the Colorado River 
midway between the shore lines on the right 
and left banks to 

“Point No. 13, which is vertically below the 
center of the centerspan of the highway 
bridge acros the Colorado River at Ehrenberg, 
Arizona (U.S. Highway 60-70; thence down 
the Colorado River midway between the shore 
lines on the right and left banks to 

“Point No. 14, which is the center of the 
Cibola Bridge midway between abutments; 
thence down the Colorado River midway be- 
tween the shore lines on the right and left 
banks, ignoring future channelization by the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation to 

“Point No. 15, which lies on the centerline 
of the Colorado River approximately 8,400 
feet northward of the center of the overflow 
section of Imperial Dam; thence on a straight 
line to 

“Point No. 16, which is the center of the 
overflow section of Imperial Dam; thence on 
a straight line normal to the longitudinal 
axis of Imperial Dam to 

“Point No. 17, which lies at the intersection 
of the last described line with a line ex- 
tending northeasterly from the center of the 
overfiow section of Laguna Dam and normal 
to the longitudinal axis of the said Laguna 
Dam; thence southeasterly on a straight line 
to 


“Point No. 18, which is at the center of 
the overfiow section of Laguna Dam; thence 
on a straight line to 

“Point No. 19, which lies on the centerline 
of the Colorado River approximately 5,800 
feet southwesterly of Point 18; thence down 
the Colorado River midway between the shore 
lines on the right and left banks, around a 
curve to the eastward to 

“Point No. 20, which lies on the centerline 
of the Colorado River where said centerline 
intersects the section line between Sections 
4 and 9, Township 8 South, Range 22 West, 
Gila and Salt River Meridian; thence de- 
parting from the river on a westerly course 
along the extension of the above-mentioned 
section line about 0.65 mile to 

“Point No. 21, which will be the northwest 
corner of the northeast quarter of Section 8, 
Township 8 South, Range 22 West, Gila and 
Salt River Meridian, which shall be resurveyed 
in establishing this boundary; thence south- 
erly along the centerline of said Section 8 
about one-half mile to 

“Point No. 22, which is the northeast 
corner of the southwest quarter of Section 8, 
Township 8 South, Range 22 West, Gila and 
Salt River Meridian; thence westerly about 
one and one-half miles to 

“Point No. 23, which is the west quarter 
corner of Section 7, Township 8 South, Range 
22 West, Gila and Salt River Meridian; thence 
southerly about one-half mile to 

“Point No. 24, which is the southwest 
corner of Section 7, Township 8 South, Range 
22 West, Gila and Salt River Meridian; thence 
westerly about one mile to 

“Point No. 25, which is the southwest 
corner of Section 12, Township 8 South, 
Range 23 West, Gila and Salt River Meridian; 
thence southerly about one-half mile to 

“Point No. 26, which is the west quarter 
corner of Section 18, Township 8 South, 
Range 23 West, Gila and Salt River Meridian; 
thence westerly about 1.93 miles to 

Point No. 27, which lies on the east 
shoulder of the north-south road through 
the Indian School approximately 370 feet due 
east of the northwest corner of the south- 
west quarter of the southwest quarter of 
Section 25, Township 16 South, Range 22 
East, San Bernardino Meridian; thence 
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southerly along and with the easterly 
shoulder line of the said north-south road 
approximately 700 feet to 

“Point No. 28, which lies on the easterly 
shoulder line of said north-south road due 
east of the northeast corner of the stone 
retaining wall around the Indian School 
Hospital; thence due west to 

“Point No. 29, which is the base of the 
northeast corner of said retaining wall; 
thence southerly along and with the westerly 
shoulder of said north-south road to 

“Point No. 30, which lies on the westerly 
shoulder line of said north-south road 330 
Teet south of and approximately 110 feet east 
of the northeast corner of Section 35, Town- 
ship 16 South, Range 22 East. San Bernar- 
dino Meridian; thence due west approxi- 
mately 110 feet to 

“Point No. 31, which lies on the east line 
of section 35, Township 16 South, Range 22 
East, San Bernardino Meridian, exactly 330 
feet south of the northeast corner of said 
Section 35; thence southerly along the east 
line of said Section 35 to 

“Point No. 32, which lies at the center of 
the Colorado River, i.e., midway between the 
north and south shore lines just down- 
stream from the centerline of the old U.S. 
Highway 80 bridge across the Colorado River; 
thence down the centerline of the Colorado 
River midway between the shore lines on 
the right and left banks to 

“Point No. 33, which is a point in the 
Colorado River vertically below the center of 
the new U.S. Highway 80 Bridge; thence 
down the centerline of the Colorado River 
midway between the shore lines on the right 
and left banks to 

“Point No. 34, which is the intersection of 
the centerline of the Colorado River and the 
International Boundary Line between Cali- 
fornia and the United Mexican States, which 
point is common to the boundaries of 
Arizona, the United Mexican States, and 
California. 
These points will be marked on existing 
bridges and dams and where appropriate will 
be monumented. Between each of these 
points will be a number of subpoints not 
monumented. The total number of points 
and subpoints will approximate 234. The 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
will locate the above mentioned 34 points 
on the boundary by precise geodetic surveys. 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey will locate 
the remaining approximately 200 unmonu- 
mented subpoints by precise photogrammet- 
ric methods and will provide a list of the geo- 
graphic positions and state coordinate posi- 
tions (transverse Mercator system for Ari- 
zona and Lambert system for California) of 
each of the 234 points on the boundary. 
The approximately 200 unmonumented sub- 
points will be identified on copies of the 
aerial photographs by the States of Arizona 
and California to define the boundary; the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey will then locate 
the point so identified by analytic aerotri- 
angulation (photogrammetric methods). 

“When the survey and boundary descrip- 
tion has been completed by the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Boundary Commissions of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia have each certified that it is in con- 
formity with the General Description of 
Boundary between Arizona and California 
set forth herein, it shall be attached hereto 
and marked Exhibit A“ and made a part 
hereof as though fully incorporated herein 
as the permanent description of the bound- 
ary between the States of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. 

“Article III. Ratification and effective date 


“This compact shall become operative when 
it has been ratified and approved by the legis- 
latures of the States of Arizona and Califor- 
nia, and approved by the Congress of the 
United States. ‘ 
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“Executed in duplicate this 12th day of 
March, A.D., One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Sixty-three, at Sacramento, California. 
“For the State of Arizona 

“Wayne M. AKIN, 
“Chairman of the Arizona Interstate 
Stream Commission, Chairman. 
“RoBERT W. PICKRELL, 
“Attorney General, Member. 
“OBED M. LASSEN, 
“State Land Commissioner, Member. 
“Attested: 
“Howarp F. THOMPSON, 
“Executive Secretary, Colorado River 
Boundary Commission of Arizona. 
“For the State of California 
F. J. Hortic, 
“Executive Officer, State Lands Com- 
mission, Chairman, 
“STANLEY Mosk, 
“Attorney General, Member. 
“WILLIAM E. WARNE, 
“Director, Department of Water Re- 
sources, Member. 
“Attested: 
“BERRIEN E. MOORE, 
Executive Secretary, Colorado River 
Boundary Commission of Califor- 
nia.” 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 

this Act is expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT OF AUGUST 14, 
1964, TO AUTHORIZE PAYMENTS 
OF ANY AMOUNTS AUTHORIZED 
UNDER THE ACT TO THE ESTATES 
OF PERSONS WHO WOULD HAVE 
BEEN ELIGIBLE FOR PAYMENTS 
UNDER THE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13982) 
to amend the act of August 14, 1964, to 
authorize payment of any amounts 
authorized under the act to the heirs or 
devisees of persons who would have been 
eligible for payments under the authority 
of the act, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 13982 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public 
Law 88-435, approved August 14, 1964 (78 
Stat. 443), is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new sentence after the word “repaid” in 
the second sentence thereof: “In the event 
that any such member or former member is 
deceased, the refund provided for in this 
Act shall be made to his heirs or devisees.” 


With the following amendment: 
Page 1, line 8, strike “heirs or devisees.” 
and insert “estate.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended to read as 
follows: “A bill to amend the act of 
August 14, 1964, to authorize payments of 
any amounts authorized under the Act to 
the estates of persons who would have 
been eligible for payments under the 
authority of the act, and for other 
purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE TO SETTLE AND PAY 
CERTAIN CLAIMS ARISING OUT OF 
THE TAKING OF THE 1960 DECEN- 
NIAL CENSUS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14075) 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to settle and pay certain claims arising 
out of the taking of the 1960 decennial 
census. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 14075 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, Notwith- 
standing the limitation of section 3(b) of the 
Military Personnel and Civilian Employees“ 
Claims Act of 1964, as amended, that only 
claims arising after August 31, 1964, may be 
settled and pald, the Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized to settle and pay, in accordance 
with the other provisions of that Act, the 
claims of employees and former employees of 
the Department of Commerce incident to 
their service in taking the 1960 decennial 
census: Provided, however, That each such 
claim was presented in writing within two 
years after it accrued and it has not been 
settled and paid. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN MEMBERS AND 
FORMER MEMBERS OF THE ARMY 
ON WHOSE BEHALF ERRONEOUS 
PAYMENTS WERE MADE FOR 
STORAGE OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14615) 
for the relief of certain members and 
former members of the Army on whose 
behalf erroneous payments were made 
for storage of household goods. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 14615 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That mem- 
bers and former members of the Army are 
relieved of all liability to refund to the 
United States the amounts, which were 
otherwise correct, erroneously paid on their 
behalf prior to January 21, 1964, as payments 
for nontemporary storage of household 
goods during periods such members were 
delayed by reason of permissive temporary 
duty en route to attend civilian colleges to 
fulfill requirements for degrees. Any mem- 
ber or former member of the Army who has at 
any time made repayment to the United 
States of any amount paid on his behalf 
prior to January 21, 1964, for nontemporary 
storage of household goods during the period 
such member was delayed by permissive 
temporary duty en route to attend a civilian 
college to fulfill requirements for a degree 
is entitled to have refunded to him the 
amount so repaid. If, for any reason, refund 
is not made to such member or former mem- 
ber within one year after enactment of this 
Act, such refund may, nevertheless, be made 
if application therefor is filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Army within two years after the 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 2. In the audit and settlement of the 
aecounts of any disbursing officer or agent 
of the Army, full credit shall be given for 
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the amount for which liability is relieved 
by this Act. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations available for per- 
manent change-of-station travel of mem- 
bers of the Army are available for refunds 
under this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and i. motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TO CANCEL CERTAIN UNPAID IN- 
TEREST ACCRUED AFTER SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1931, ON LOANS MADE 
TO WORLD WAR I VETERANS UP- 
ON THE SECURITY OF ADJUSTED- 
SERVICE CERTIFICATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 16074) 
to cancel certain unpaid interest accrued 
after September 30, 1931, on loans made 
to World War I veterans upon the secu- 
rity of adjusted-service certificates. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 16074 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That in the 
case of any loan made before January 27, 
1936, by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs or by any bank or trust company, 
upon the security of an adjusted-service 
certificate, any unpaid interest accrued 
thereon subsequent to September 30, 1931, 
that has become or, in consequence of such 
loan, shall become a debt owed by the 
veteran to the United States shall, notwith- 
standing any provision of law to the contrary, 
be canceled insofar as the veteran is con- 
cerned. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed: 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERACY DAY 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 810) to authorize the President 
to proclaim the 8th day of September of 
each year as “International Literacy 


Day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to interrogate the chief spon- 
sor of this measure. 

May I ask the gentleman from Colo- 
rado if there is any reasonable relation 
between this bill proclaiming “Interna- 
tional Literacy Day” and the message 
from the President that we shall appro- 
priate more than half a billion dollars 
to alleviate illiteracy in the world and 
accomplish a Great Society abroad? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, no, there is no connection that 
I know of between this proposal and the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. If 
this passes today, is that a commitment 
on the part of the United States that this 
Congress should pass the more than half 
billion dollars? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, There is 
no commitment or authorization under 
this bill whatsoever. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. This 
is just for 1 year, not from year to year? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, is it pro- 
posed that at some future time the tax- 
payers will be asked to pay for an Inter- 
national Convention in Washington or 
somewhere else in the world—in Tim- 
buktu, or somewhere else—if this thing 
gets off the ground? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, there is nothing in this legis- 
lation that would accomplish the purpose 
the gentleman has talked about. 

As introduced by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McCtory], the resolution 
called for an annual proclamation. We 
cut it down to a 1-year proclamation 
and brought it out for that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this the camel's nose 
under the tent to bigger and better 
things by way of international junkets? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let us put 
it this way. We do hope to have good 
and better things in the future, but this 
legislation does not do that. 

This just tries to say that we want 
to cooperate with the rest of the nations 
of the world, to see what we can do 
about getting rid of illiteracy. 

Mr. GROSS. Do we have the assur- 
ance of the sponsors of this business that 
no one will be around next year asking 
for some more money to go somewhere 
in the world to talk about literacy—to 
Ooga Dooga, or some other faraway 


place? 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I did not 
introduce this. This is only a coopera- 


tive gesture with the people interested 
in it, which causes me to bring it for- 
ward. So far as I am concerned, the 
answer is that it would not. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

H. J. Res. 810 

Joint resolution to authorize the President 

to proclaim the 8th day of September of 

each year as “International Literacy Day“ 

Whereas widespread illiteracy is a major 
barrier to economic and social progress in 
many countries of the world; and 

Whereas the United States wishes to co- 
operate with national, international organi- 
zations, private groups, and individuals who 
seek to promote literacy wherever illiteracy 
exists; and 

Whereas the United Nations and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 

tion have begun a world literacy 

program in which intensive literacy programs 
will be closely integrated with development 
program; and 

Whereas a World Congress of Ministers of 
Education on the Eradication of Illiteracy 
was convened by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
in Teheran, Iran, from September 8 and 9, 
1965; and 

Whereas the World Congress of Ministers 
of Education recommended that September 8 
be proclaimed “International Literary Day,” 
a day for using all communication media in 
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all countries for the attack on illiteracy and 
for disseminating information on the result 
of literacy programs at the national and in- 
ternational level, and that World Literacy 
Day be observed on September 8 each year 
from 1966 onward: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
hereby authorized and requested to issue an- 
nually a proclamation designating the 8th 
day of September of each year 1966 as Inter- 
national Literacy Day, and calling upon the 
people of the United States to observe such 
day with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Strike all “whereas” clauses. 

On page 2, line 4, strike the word “an- 
nually.” 

On page 2, line 5, after September,“ strike 
“of each year“ and insert 1966.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
World Conference on Literacy held in 
Teheran, Iran, in September 1965, the 
Conference recommended that Septem- 
ber 8 be celebrated as International 
Literacy Day. 

The citizens of the United States, 
through various individual, private, and 
governmental actions, have contributed 
much to the enlightenment to millions 
throughout the world who otherwise 
would remain in the darkness of il- 
literacy. 

One of the great figures in literacy 
training throughout the years has been 
Frank C. Laubach, founder and president 
of Laubach Literacy, Inc. Dr. Laubach 
originated the slogan, “Each one teach 
one.” His work has been carried out 
through 103 nations of the world in 
most of the languages known to man- 
kind. He has trained Peace Corps volun- 
teers in methods of literacy training, as 
well as many others who have gone forth 
to instruct those who are hungering for 
knowledge and progress. 

The subject of world literacy has been 
prominent on the agenda of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, and five pilot pro- 
grams of literacy training are now in 
progress under the auspices of UNESCO. 

The Interparliamentary Union, to 
which this Nation belongs and at which 
delegates from the U.S. Congress meet 
semiannually with representatives of the 
parliaments of more than 70 other na- 
tions of the world, has also contributed 
measurably to the advance of learning 
among those who live in darkened 
illiteracy. 

Dr. Frank Laubach said recently in an 
address delivered at the Conference of 
International Service Organizations at 
the Wingspread Conference Center, Ra- 
cine, Wis., that literacy training is pri- 
ority No. 1 for America and the world.” I 
am convinced of this fact. The solutions 
to poverty and hunger are dependent 
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upon the success of literacy training in 
the developing nations where these con- 
ditions exist. Accordingly, it is entirely 
appropriate that this U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives has designated September 8, 
1966, as International Literacy Day. 
Keeping this in mind and developing ap- 
propriate observances of this event, as 
well as implementing our public pro- 
nouncements with action and good 
works, we can look forward to progress 
throughout the world and to increased 
understanding and peace. 

Also, I have learned that Dr. Laubach 
will be celebrating his 82d birthday on 
September 2, 1966. The recognition of 
International Literacy Day and the 
birthday celebration of this prominent 
citizen so closely identified with literacy 
training is entirely fitting. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the 8th day of Septem- 
ber 1966 as ‘International Literacy 
Day.’” A motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 108) to amend the joint reso- 
lution providing for membership of the 
United States in the Pan American In- 
stitute of Geography and History and 
to authorize appropriations therefor. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 
tion be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


SOLUTION OF LOWER RIO GRANDE 
SALINITY PROBLEM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11880) 
to authorize conclusion of an agreement 
with Mexico for joint measures for solu- 
tion of the Lower Rio Grande salinity 
problem. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
Hatu], I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE EXCHANGE OF 
CERTAIN FLUORSPAR AND FER- 
ROMANGANESE HELD IN THE NA- 
TIONAL AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
STOCKPILES 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15485) 

to authorize the exchange of certain 

fluorspar and ferromanganese held in 


5 national and supplemental stock- 
piles. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 15485 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
Administrator of General Services may from 
time to time release to the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corporation (in one or more por- 
tions, as he deems appropriate) the mate- 
rials stored at the Pueblo, Colorado, plant of 
such corporation and described in section 2 
in exchange for new materials. Such new 
materials shall be of at least the same quan- 
tity and quality as the materials in the 
portion released, and shall be provided by 
such corporation, and placed in storage at 
such plant, before the release of such por- 
tion. Such new location shall be subject to 
the approval of, and shall be prepared for 
the storage of the new materials in a man- 
ner satisfactory to, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services. Such exchange, including the 
preparation of the new storage location and 
the placing of such new materials in stor- 
age, shall be at the expense of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corporation and shall be sub- 
ject to such other terms and conditions as 
the Administrator of General Services deems 
appropriate. 

Sec. 2. The materials authorized to be re- 
leased under the first section consist of ap- 
proximately 25,105 short dry tons of metal- 
lurgical grade fluorspar now held in the na- 
tional stockpile established pursuant to the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act (50 U.S.C, 98-98h) and approximately 
6,667 short tons of ferromanganese now held 
in the supplemental stockpile established 
pursuant to section 104(b) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 1704 (b)). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 1, after the word, “storage”, 
add the words “at a new location”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
15485 is a bill to provide for the exchange 
of certain fluorspar and ferromanganese. 

The bill would permit the Government 
to dispose of 25,105 short dry tons of 
metallurgical grade fluorspar in the na- 
tional stockpile and 6,667 short tons of 
ferromanganese in the supplemental 
stockpile, which are now stored at the 
plant of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Pueblo, Colo. This material is stored on 
a site leased by the company to GSA for a 
nominal rental. 

The fluorspar and ferromanganese are 
credited to the respective stockpile objec- 
tives for such materials. Under existing 
stockpile criteria with respect to storage 
locations these quantities of materials 
must continue to be stored in the Pueblo 
area in order to meet the requirements 
of the steel industry in Colorado in the 
event of an emergency. 

We have now been informed that the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. plans to ex- 
pand its facilities at Pueblo and that the 
land on which the materials are stored 
is required for such expansion. 

Under the lease of the storage site, it 
would be permissible for the company, 
at its own expense, to move the materials 
to another storage location at its plant. 
With the authority which could be pro- 
vided by H.R. 15485, the same objective 


was 
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could be accomplished in effect through 
an exchange arrangement at consid- 
erably less cost to the company and in a 
manner which would be more satisfac- 
tory to the Government. 

Under the transaction contemplated 
by the bill, the company at its own ex- 
pense would purchase and place in 
storage at a new location at the com- 
pany’s Pueblo plant, to be provided and 
suitably prepared by the company, new 
materials of at least the same quantity 
and quality as the materials now stored. 

As the new materials are placed in 
storage, an equivalent quantity of the 
materials now in storage would be re- 
leased to the company for its use, in 
exchange for the new materials. The 
exchange would be subject to such other 
terms and conditions as the Administra- 
tor of General Services deems appro- 
priate. 

Enactment of this legislation will not 
result in any expense to the Government, 
and will save the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. a considerable amount of money and 
enable them to construct facilities at the 
location where the material is now stored. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVENTION OF THE SETTLEMENT 
OF INVESTMENT DISPUTES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15785) 
to facilitate the carrying out of the obli- 
gations of the United States under the 
Convention on the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes Between States and Na- 
tionals of other States, signed on August 
27, 1965, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I interrogate the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FASCELL]? 

This seems like a very fine piece of leg- 
islation. Would the gentleman briefly 
explain it? Then I should like to ask 
the gentleman a question. 

Mr. FASCELL. I shall be happy to do 
so, if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. What the legislation 
will do is to put into effect the U.S. ob- 
ligations under a convention already rati- 
fied by a unanimous vote of the other 
body. It deals with the settlement of 
investment disputes on an international 
basis, by providing in the World Bank 
an international center for the settle- 
ment of disputes on a purely voluntary 
basis. That is to say, with the disputing 
parties being one government and the na- 
tional of another government, they would 
have a forum for the arbitration of that 
dispute, if they desired to use the forum. 
If they did not, they would be eligible 
for whatever recourse there was avail- 
able. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
notice that a number of nations already 
ratified this compact. May I ask 
whether Cuba has ratified the compact? 

Mr. FASCELL. I do not believe that 
Cuba is even a signatory. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. It 
is not a signatory. Is there any inten- 
tion of trying to bring Cuba into this 
compact, so that the unfortunate inves- 
tors in this Nation will have a forum in 
which to present their claims against 
that irresponsible government in Cuba? 

Mr. FASCELL. I wish we could figure 
out some legislation to make that pos- 
sible, I say to the gentleman. Under this 
convention and under the obligations we 
would seek to put into effect here, this 
would arise as to any investments now 
in being, as to which the parties agree 
in any subsequent dispute to bring them 
to the international center; or, in the 
future, when the disputing parties would 
reach an agreement with the host gov- 
ernment that such a dispute would be 
brought to the international center. 

The only thing we have so far is legis- 
lation which this body did approve, which 
is now the law, which gave the American 
investor an opportunity at least to prove 
his claim on the record, something which 
had never been done in the past, looking 
forward to the day when we could reach 
a nation-to-nation settlement with a new 
Government in Cuba and give to the 
American businessman an opportunity 
thereby to be paid for property expropri- 
ated by that Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Does 
the gentleman know whether Cuba was 
invited to or requested to become a signa- 
tory to this agreement? 

Mr. FASCELL. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Does 
the gentleman not believe it would be a 
pretty good idea if the International Red 
Cross or somebody would try to bring 
Cuba into this, so that the American in- 
vestors could get some redress? 

Mr. FASCELL. I believe it is worthy 
of investigation. Frankly, I at least have 
not had an opportunity to run down the 
legal ramifications of the idea. I must 
say it is intriguing, and we would be hap- 
py to explore it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, I just bring this up in the hope 
that Mr. Castro will hear of what we are 
talking about this morning and that he 
will finally “get financial religion” and 
come forth to pay the unfortunate in- 
vestors in America whose investments 
have been confiscated by Cuba. 

Mr. FASCELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this legislation will im- 
prove the investment climate in the de- 
veloping countries for those individuals 
and countries which are seeking to bring 
good capital investment around the 
world. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.F. 15785 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Convention on the 
Settlement of Investment Disputes Act of 
1966.” 

Sec. 2. The President may make such ap- 
pointments of representatives and panel 
members as may be provided for under the 
Convention. 


Mr. 
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Sec. 3. (a) An award of an arbitral tri- 
bunal rendered pursuant to Chapter IV of 
the Convention shall create a right arising 
under a treaty of the United States. The 
pecuniary obligations imposed by such an 
award shall be enforced and shall be given 
the same full faith and credit as if the 
award were a final judgment of a court of 
general jurisdiction of one of the several 
States. The Federal Arbitration Act (9 U.S.C. 
1 et seq.) shall not apply to enforcement 
of awards rendered pursuant to the Con- 
vention. 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States (including the courts enumerated in 
28 U.S.C. 460) shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over actions and proceedings under 
paragraph (a) of this section, regardless of 
the amount in controversy. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of S. 3498, which is an 
identical bill to the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

S. 3498 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Convention on the 
Settlement of Investment Disputes Act of 
1966”. 

Src. 2. The President may make such ap- 
pointments of representatives and panel 
members as may be provided for under the 
convention. 

Sec. 3. (a) An award of an arbitral tribunal 
rendered pursuant to chapter IV of the con- 
vention shall create a right arising under a 
treaty of the United States. The pecuniary 
obligations imposed by such an award shall 
be enforced and shall be given the same full 
faith and credit as if the award were a final 
judgment of a court of general jurisdiction 
of one of the several States. The Federal 
Arbitration Act (9 U.S.C. 1 et seq.) shall not 
apply to enforcement of awards rendered 
pursuant to the convention. 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States (including the courts enumerated in 
title 28, United States Code, section 460) shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction over actions and 
proceedings under paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion, regardless of the amount in contro- 
versy, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 15785) was 
laid on the table. 


SPECIAL ALLOWANCES AT TIME OF 
EMERGENCY EVACUATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 11979) 
to make permanent the act of May 22, 
1965, authorizing the payment of special 
allowances to dependents of members of 
the uniformed services to offset expenses 
incident to their evacuation, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
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I simply want to observe that this is an- 
other example of what we get into by 
virtue of being involved all over the 
world and stationing of troops almost 
everywhere around the world. It is high 
time that we cut down and cut back. It 
is time that we established law and order 
in this country before we try to establish 
law and order in every two-bit country 
around the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, having served 
on the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee that had this legislation before 
them and seeing the need for a perma- 
nent policy, I would like to say that this 
legislation is long overdue. The House 
passed a bill like this previously and the 
Senate amended it so it would not be 
permanent. In view of the people who 
serve on the front lines around the world, 
I think we owe them this obligation to 
take care of them in emergencies. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11979 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act of May 22, 1965, 79 Stat. 117, is 
amended by striking out “, and terminates 
on June 30, 1966”. 

Sec. 2. Section 405a(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“from places outside the United States to 
places inside the United States.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING PUBLIC QUARTERS TO 
CIVILIAN INSTRUCTORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7973) 
to amend section 4339 of title 10, United 
States Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7973 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4339 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“$4339. Organist and choirmaster; civilian 
instructors in departments of for- 
eign languages and tactics: quar- 
ters, fuel, and light 

“(a) The organist and choirmaster of the 
Academy is entitled to public quarters with- 
out charge when they are available, and to 
fuel and light without charge when he oc- 
cupies public quarters. 

“(b) The civilian instructors in the depart- 
ments of foreign languages and tactics are 
entitled to public quarters without charge 
and fuel and light therefor without charge.” 

Sec. 2. This amendatory Act shall be effec- 
tive as of October 29, 1949. 
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Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced H.R. 7973 for one purpose—to cor- 
rect a most unfortunate situation that 
has caused undue hardship to certain 
civilian instructors at the U.S. Military 
Academy and has placed the Academy in 
the embarrassing position of being un- 
able to properly fulfill its contractual 
obligations with these individuals. 

Since 1919, the organist and choir- 
master and the civilian instructors in the 
Departments of Foreign Languages and 
Tactics at the Academy have received 
quarters, fuel and light without charge as 
part of their compensation. The author- 
ity to furnish these benefits appeared to 
be contained in section 4339, of title 10, 
United States Code, which provides that 
the organist and choirmaster and the 
civilian instructors in the Departments 
of Foreign Languages and Tactics at the 
U.S. Military Academy are entitled to 
public quarters, when they are available, 
and to fuel and light when the quarters 
are occupied. However, in 1963, the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
ruled that this additional compensation 
could no longer be furnished to the 
civilian instructors without charge, 
thereby disrupting a 44-year practice 
and leaving no way for the Academy to 
carry out its contracts with these indi- 
viduals. This bill will simply remedy this 
situation and provide clear authority for 
the continuation of this policy. It has 
the support of the Department of the 
Army and the Defense Department. 

A measure to correct this situation was 
originally introduced in the 88th Con- 
gress by our former colleague, Katharine 
St. George. No action was taken on the 
measure due to the fact that the Bureau 
of the Budget failed to endorse it. I 
reintroduced this bill in May of 1965 
because I felt that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral misinterpreted the original intent 
of the Congress regarding the granting of 
quarters, fuel and light to the civilian 
instructors at the Academy. 

In order to understand the reasons 
behind the enactment of a specific pro- 
vision granting quarters, fuel and light 
to the civilian instructors at West Point, 
a few background facts must be men- 
tioned. The Academy requires the civil- 
ian instructors to live on the Military 
Academy premises. This policy is based 
on the nature of the military community 
and a desire that the officers be accessi- 
ble to the Cadet Corps at all times. It is 
also the intent that these instructors be 
fully integrated into and contribute to 
the educational environment at West 
Point. These objectives are important 
and I am confident that the Congress in 
the past also so recognized. However, 
the Comptroller General’s decision did 
not concern itself with these facts. It 
was based on a provision in the Classifi- 
cations Act of 1949 which provides that 
the allowance for quarters, heat, light, 
et cetera, must be considered as part of 
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the compensation for fixing the salary 
rate of Civil Service personnel. This 
section has been construed by the Comp- 
troller General to apply to all classes of 
civilian employees entitled to such allow- 
ances from the Government “irrespec- 
tive of the act under which their salaries 
are paid or the branch of the service in 
which employed.” By adopting this 
construction, the Comptroller General 
has failed to take into account the fact 
that section 4339 to title 10, United States 
Code was reenacted subsequent to 1949, 
and, that Congress, in the case of the 
civilian instructors at the Academy, in- 
tended that special circumstances de- 
manded special legislation, that is, 10 
U.S.C. 4339. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Congress recognized the unusual situa- 
tion at the Academy and acted accord- 
ingly. The Appropriations Act for the 
Military Academy for 1919 stated that 
these civilian instructors employed in the 
Department of Tactics shall be entitled 
to public quarters and to the same allow- 
ances with respect to fuel and light as 
those of first lieutenant upon occupying 
public quarters. Thus, it appears that it 
was the intent of the Congress in 1919 
to equate these civilian instructors, in- 
sofar as allowances are concerned, with 
a first lieutenant. A similar provision 
was included in the appropriations bill 
for the following 8 years. Apparently, 
it was then decided to make this perma- 
nent law and on February 14, 1927, this 
was done. Since that time, this law has 
been in effect. The Classification Act of 
1923 was reenacted and amended in 
1949. The law pertaining to the civilian 
instructors at the Academy was subse- 
quently reenacted by codification in 1956. 
This time element is a decisive factor in 
“oi determination of congressional in- 

nt. 

Aside from any legal considerations, 
basic equity demands that these civilian 
instructors be protected. They contract- 
ed for this benefit with the Academy and 
the U.S. Government. For years this 
contract was fulfilled. Since 1963, each 
has lost approximately $1,500 per year 
from their pay as a result of the decision 
of the Comptroller General. In its dis- 
senting report of this legislation, the 
Bureau of the Budget stated that it 
would not be opposed to a compromise 
solution allowing these benefits to be 
granted for a transitional period of 5 
years. Mr. Speaker, equitable relief 
should not be accompanied by a time 
limit. I see no reason for placing such 
a limitation in this case. If we are to 
do equity, let us do it with no reserva- 
tions. For this reason, I urge support of 
H.R. 7973. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ACCUMULATION OF LEAVE IN CER- 
TAIN FOREIGN AREAS 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11984) 

to amend section 701 of title 10, United 

States Code, to authorize additional ac- 
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cumulation of leave in certain foreign 
areas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11984 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
701 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended 

(1) by striking out the first sentence in 
subsection (b) and inserting in place thereof 
“A member may not accumulate more than 
sixty days’ leave.“; and 

(2) by adding at the end: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned or his designated repre- 
sentative, a member who serves one hundred 
and twenty days or more in a foreign area in 
which there is hostile activity may accumu- 
late ninety days’ leave. Leave in excess of 
sixty days under this subsection is creditable 
only for use before the end of the fiscal year 
following the fiscal year in which service in 
the foreign area terminates.” 

Sec, 2. This Act is effective June 30, 1965. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


A SPECIAL 30-DAY PERIOD OF 
LEAVE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15748) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize a special 30-day period of leave 
for a member of a uniformed service who 
voluntarily extends his tour of duty in a 
hostile fire area. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15748 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
708 of title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by inserting the designation (a)“ before 
“Leave” and by adding the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense, and notwithstanding 
subsection (a), a member who is on active 
duty in an area described in section 310(a) 
(2) of title 37 and who, by reenlistment, ex- 
tension of enlistment, or other voluntary ac- 
tion, extends his required tour of duty in 
that area for at least six months may be— 

“(1) authorized not more than thirty days 
of leave, exclusive of travel time, at an au- 
thorized place selected by the member; and 

“(2) transported at the expense of the 
United States to and from that place. 
Leave under this subsection may not be 
charged or credited to leave that accrued or 
that may accrue under section 701 of this 
title.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HEADSTONES TO CIVILIANS 
ABOARD THE U.S.S. “THRESHER” 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 561) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to furnish memorial head- 
stones or markers to commemorate 
those civilians who lost their lives 
aboard the submarine U.S.S. Thresher. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the resolution, as follows: 
H. J. Res. 561 

Whereas seventeen civilians lost their lives 
while serving as technical observers aboard 
the nuclear submarine, United States ship 
Thresher; and 

Whereas such civilians were performing 
services vital to the national defense of the 
United States; and 

Whereas such civilians are not eligible for 
memorial headstones or markers as are mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who die under such 
circumstances while serving on active duty; 
and 

Whereas a memorial headstone or marker 
would be a fitting tribute to the memory of 
those civilians who lost their lives aboard 
the United States ship Thresher: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to fur- 
nish, upon request, an appropriate memorial 
headstone or marker to commemorate any 
civilian who lost his life while serving as a 
technical observer aboard the submarine 
United States ship Thresher. Such head- 
stone or marker shall be suitable for place- 
ment by the applicant in a national or pri- 
vate cemetery and shall be furnished in the 
same manner that headstones or markers are 
furnished under the Act of July 1, 1948 (62 
Stat. 1215; 24 U.S.C. 279(a)), to com- 
morate members of the Armed Forces who die 
in service. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 561 is a resolution to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
furnish memorial headstones or markers 
to commemorate those 17 civilians who 
lost their lives aboard the submarine 
U.S. S. Thresher on April 10, 1963. Thir- 
teen of these civilians were employees of 
the Fortsmouth Naval Shipyard; two 
were employees of the Sperry Co.; one 
was a representative of Raytheon, and 
one was an employee of the U.S. Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory. 

Existing law authorizes the Govern- 
ment to furnish memorial markers for 
those who die in the military service and 
whose remains are not recovered or are 
buried at sea. No such provision is made 
for civilian employees of the Government 
or contractors who die under similar cir- 
cumstances. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the action 
authorized by this resolution is little 
enough tribute for the Congress to pay 
those 17 civilians who lost their lives in 
the test and evaluation of one of our 
most important weapon systems. 

The cost to the Government for these 
headstones or markers totals only $595, 
or $35 for each. 

The Department of Defense opposes 
this legislation on the basis that it would 
serve as a precedent to cover all civilians 
working on national defense projects, or 
civilians formerly in the service whose 
remains are not recoverable. 

The Committee on Armed Services dis- 
agrees with this position and feels that 
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this legislation does not establish a prec- 
edent for future entitlement to such 
honors or recognition. In the future, 
should there be similar tragedies, each 
should be considered on the basis of the 
facts relating to that particular incident. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the House ap- 
prove this resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12596) 
to amend the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I simply desire to rise in support of this 
bill, H.R. 12596, which is very fair and 
corrects an inequity. 

A year ago, when we amended the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, we hoped 
that it would allow for more equitable 
treatment of those who wish to become 
citizens of this great Nation. Since last 
December 1, however, when the new act 
went into effect, it has become clear that 
the new law itself contains several dis- 
tressing inequities. 

Many of the inequities in the new act 
apply most directly to the countries of 
Latin America. I hope that, before this 
session of Congress is over, the Judiciary 
Committee will have an opportunity to 
review the application of the new immi- 
gration laws to the people of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Speaker, one especially pressing 
problem confronts many Latin Ameri- 
cans who were in the United States last 
year, and whose applications for a change 
of status to that of permanent residents 
were filed before the new law went into 
effect. Because of the time lag in proc- 
essing, many applications had not been 
acted upon by December 1, 1965, when 
the new law went into effect. The Jus- 
tice Department has treated these ap- 
plicants under the provisions of the new 
law, which does not permit Latin Ameri- 
cans to change their status—or to be- 
come permanent residents—without re- 
turning to their country of origin. As a 
result, many Latin Americans have been 
threatened with deportation. 

Consequently, on March 8 I introduced 
H.R. 13394, which would amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in order 
to treat applications filed before Decem- 
ber 1, 1965, under the provisions of the 
former law. 

The situation was urgent when I in- 
troduced that amendment 5 months ago. 
During the intervening months, as these 
people's lives have been clouded with un- 
certainty and threats of deportation, the 
situation has become drastic. For that 
reason, I fully support H.R. 12596. 

However, I think that the Members of 
this and the other body should be aware 
that H.R. 12596 may not accomplish 
what its sponsors intend. It is intended 
to make sure that all those whose ap- 
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plications were filed while the old law 
was still in effect would be treated under 
the provisions of the old law. But, as the 
Justice Department told the committee 
in a letter which is reprinted on page 3 
of the committee report on the bill, H.R. 
12596 on its face would only allow those 
citizens to change their status. It ap- 
parently does not eliminate the need for 
them to meet the stiffer criteria of the 
new law, such as the requirement of a 
labor certificate. My bill (H.R. 13394) 
would have specifically accomplished 
both of these purposes. 

In its report (No. 1771), the commit- 
tee meets the problem by making it clear 
that H.R. 12596 is intended to achieve 
treatment for those affected under the 
terms of the old law. It states: 

Inasmuch as the labor certification re- 
quirements (sec. 212(a) (14) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended by 
10(a) of the act of October 3, 1965), became 
effective on December 1, 1965, this new re- 
quirement will not be applicable in the 


processing of those petitions filed prior to 
that date. 


Evidently the Justice Department has 
now concluded that its original reading 
of the bill was unnecessarily narrow. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the committee 
report, a labor certificate should not be 
required of these applicants. It is in that 
spirit that we pass this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12596 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, sec- 
tion 245 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended, is amended by adding a new 
subsection (d) to read as follows: 

“(d) The provisions of paragraph (e) of 
this section shall not apply to any applica- 
tion for adjustment pending before the At- 
torney General on December 1, 1965.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out the lan- 
guage pending before the Attorney General 
on” and substitute in lieu thereof the lan- 


guage “filed with the Attorney General prior 
to”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill before us today, H.R. 
12596, is to permit the Attorney General 
to adjudicate those applications for ad- 
justment to permanent residence status, 
filed prior to December 1, 1965, the ef- 
fective date of the recent amendments to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, by 
persons born in the Western Hemisphere. 

Prior to the effective date of the act 
of October 3, 1965—Public Law 89-236— 
natives of the Western Hemisphere, with 
the exception of natives of Canada, Mex- 
ico, and of the adjacent islands of the 
Caribbean, were eligible for adjustment 
of status to that of persons admitted for 
permanent residence while they were in 
the United States. 

However, in view of the fact that the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
had been faced with the recurring prob- 
lem where natives of Central and South 
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America came to the United States as 
nonimmigrant visitors, and thereafter 
promptly sought permanent residence in 
the United States, the committee saw 
fit to recommend legislation whereby all 
natives of the Western Hemisphere would 
be precluded from adjustment of status 
in the United States. Thus, the act of 
October 3, 1965, amended section 245— 
the adjustment of status section of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act—to 
accomplish this purpose. 

As a result of this amendment, between 
800 and 1,000 otherwise eligible natives 
of Western Hemisphere countries, who 
had filed applications for adjustment of 
status with the Attorney General before 
December 1, 1965, but whose applica- 
tions could not be adjudicated before 
the amendment became effective, were 
ineligible for such adjustment. This 
legislation would permit the Attorney 
General to process and adjudicate these 
applications in the same manner and 
under the same standards and criteria 
established by law and regulation that 
existed prior to the effective date of the 
amendment. The bill is, in effect, a sav- 
ings clause with respect to the applica- 
tions by otherwise eligible Western Hemi- 
sphere natives who were unable to obtain 
prompt adjudication of their applica- 
tions. These aliens for the most part 
admitted to the United States as students 
or visitors would thus be relieved from 
the financial burden and hardship of 
departing from the United States, 
journeying to their native country, secur- 
ing an immigrant visa there, and then 
returning to the United States for 
admission for permanent residence. 

This legislation is not intended to pro- 
vide for adjustment of status of Western 
Hemisphere aliens who were ineligible 
for such adjustment prior to the amend- 
ments of October 3, 1965, to the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. Likewise, this 
legislation in no way affects or curtails 
the discretion given to the Attorney 
General in adjusting status under pro- 
visions of the law. Inasmuch as the 
labor certification requirements—sec- 
tion 212(a) (14) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act—became effective on 
December 1, 1965, this requirement will 
not be applicable in the processing of 
petitions filed before that date. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE SHIP MORTGAGE 
ACT, 1920 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8000) 
to amend the Ship Mortgage Act, 1920, 
relating to fees for certification of cer- 
tain documents, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 8000 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
third sentence of subsection I of the Ship 
Mortgage Act, 1920 (41 Stat. 1002; 46 U.S.C. 
927), is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and the following: “except 
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that if a person requesting certification of 
more than ten copies of a mortgage which 
includes more than one vessel, furnishes 
such copies to the collector, the fee for cer- 
tification of each copy in excess of ten shall 
be $1 per copy.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection E of the Ship Mort- 
gage Act 1920 (42 U.S.C. 923), is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “The requirement of this subsection 
that a copy of a preferred mortgage be placed 
and retained on board the mortgaged vessel 
shall not apply in the case of a mortgaged 
vessel which is not self-propelled (includ- 
ing, but not limited to, barges, scows, light- 
ers, and car floats) .” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to all mort- 
gages whether made before, on, or after the 
date of enactment of this section. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 191] 
Belcher Hansen, Idaho O Hara, Mich. 
Blatnik Harvey, Ind. Olson, Minn. 
Brock Henderson Powell 
Buchanan Holland Quie 
Clark Ichord Race 
Clevenger Jones, Ala. Randall 
Cohelan Jones, Mo. Resnick 
Dickinson Karth Roncalio 
Dingell Keogh Roudebush 
Duncan, Oreg. King, N.Y. Roybal 
Edwards, La Landrum Scott 
Ellsworth Long, La. Shipley 
Evins, Tenn Love Shriver 
Fino McDowell Smith, Va 
Fraser McMillan Stalbaum 
Frelinghuysen Mackie Stephens 
Fulton, Pa. Martin, Ala. Todd 
Fulton, Tenn. Mize Toll 
Giaimo Morrison Utt 
Grabowski Murphy, N.Y. Whalley 
Hall Willis 
Halleck Nelsen 
Hamilton O’Brien 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bocas). On this rollcall 365 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 14765) to 
assure nondiscrimination in Federal and 
State jury selection and service, to fa- 
cilitate the desegregation of public edu- 
cation and other public facilities, to pro- 
vide judicial relief against discriminatory 
housing practices, to prescribe penalties 
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for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes. 
The motion was agreed to. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 14765, 
with Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Friday, July 29, 1966, the 
Clerk had read through title 1 of the 
committee substitute ending on line 14, 
page 52, of the bill. 

Are there further amendments to 
title 1? 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CAHILL 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CAHILL: On 
page 38, strike out line 17 and all that follows 
down through page 39, line 2, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The jury commission shall place in 
the master wheel a number of names equal 
to at least one-half of one per centum of the 
total number of persons of voting age re- 
siding in the district or division, unless the 
Chief Judge of the district with the con- 
currence of the judicial council of the cir- 
cuit determines that maintenance of such a 
number in the master jury wheel is unneces- 
sary and burdensome and the Chief Judge 
with the concurrence of the judicial coun- 
cil prescribes a lesser number of names: 
Provided, That in no event shall the number 
so prescribed be less than three times the 
number of jurors actually called for jury 
service during the preceding calendar year.” 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, as was 
reported last week by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, many of the clerks 
representing the district courts and the 
judicial districts of the country testified 
in the other body and registered certain 
objections to title I of the bill in its pres- 
ent form. Although they were not testi- 
fying concerning this particular bill, one 
of the objections which they raised I 
think can be charged against this par- 
ticular title of the bill. The purpose of 
my amendment is to correct what I think 
is the basis for the greatest opposition to 
title I, that is, the inordinate and I think 
the unnecessary number of names that 
are to be placed in the jury wheel. 

You will recall that under the legisla- 
tion as it is presently written the com- 
missioners are to place 1 percent of the 
registered voters in a wheel. Now, in 
New Jersey, for example, this would re- 
quire some 35,000 names to be placed in 
the wheel. Of course, it varies, as does 
each district and each area of our coun- 
try vary, in population and in registered 
voters. Under this amendment, the 
number would be reduced to one-half of 
1 percent. Of course, under my proposed 
amendment this would be a maximum, 
because the chief judge of the district 
court has the authority under the 
amendment where he believes that one- 
half of 1 percent of the names is un- 
necessary and burdensome, to reduce 
that number with the concurrence of the 
judicial council of the circuit. If he 
feels that one-half of 1 percent is un- 
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necessary and burdensome, he may with 
the concurrence of the council limit the 
number to three times the actual number 
of jurors who were called for jury duty 
in the preceding year. So, in other 
words, taking again my State of New 
Jersey as an example, it would reduce 
from 35,000 to 17,500 the maximum num- 
ber of names that were to be placed in 
the wheel. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if the chief judge, 
with the concurrence of the Judicial 
Council, felt that that number was bur- 
densome and unnecessary, he could re- 
duce that number to three times the 
number actually called for jury service 
during the preceding year. 

In New Jersey, for 


instance, Mr. 


Chairman, that would mean three times 


approximately 2,000, or 6,000 names. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. Yes, I shall be happy 
to yield to my colleague, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] in addressing the 
House always requires respectful atten- 
tion, and his words are always words of 
wisdom. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] is one of the 
most efficient members we have serving 
on the Judiciary Committee. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am very 
happy to state that with reference to 
his amendment and in order to lighten 
the burdens oy the administration of this 
title, the gentleman’s amendment is very 
reasonable and provides proper safe- 
guards. Therefore I am very happy to 
embrace and accept the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. RODINO]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that I bespeak the same sentiments 
regarding the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey who is now addressing the Commit- 
tee. We recognize that there may be 
some administrative difficulties in trying 
to comport with the section that the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] 
has in question. 

However, I would like to address some 
questions to the gentleman from New 
Jersey regarding the amendment, which 
we feel is one that may correct some of 
the administrative difficulties. 

First of all, does the gentleman from 
New Jersey assure us that his amend- 
ment will comport with the spirt and 
intent of that title, in that we can be 
sure that the broadest cross section of 
the community will be reached? 

Mr. CAHILL. I will say to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] 
that I most assuredly do intend that the 
principle and spirit of the original bill 
be followed and that each judge will 
require compliance so that the broadest 
cross section of the community will be 
represented on all juries. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. It will be in the interest of 
the economy of effort. It will be in the 
interest of economy of the use of public 
funds. It improves title I of the bill. 
Therefore I hope that it will be agreed to 
by the Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
oe of words. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I have not taken any time on 
this legislation, and that is why I have 
asked for this additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not come here 
to do anything more than to admonish 
and to make a few reservations to those 
who may be interested. Mr. Chairman, 
I am not so naive as to think that any- 
thing I say will change the mind of any- 
one on this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be unfaithful 
to my sense of duty, my responsibility, 
and my oath of office if I did not express 
my sincere and deep-seated convictions 
with respect to this nefarious bill that 
is now being debated in the House. 

The rule of the majority has suc- 
cumbed to the threats of the minority. 
And if you are so naive as to assume 
that this bill will solve the problems of 
racial strife in this century, you are 
sadly mistaken. 

Each time you pass additional civil 
rights legislation, it is based upon the old 
hue and cry that it will solve the prob- 
lems of equality and discrimination— 
problems which have existed since the 
beginning of mankind, and problems 
which will continue to exist long after 
we are all gone. 

All men are not created equal. If we 
were, we would all be the same height, 
the same weight, and with the same in- 
telligence level. 

With the enactment of each new civil 
rights law—race riots have expanded. 

Now we are confronted with the con- 
cept of black power. 

And with tails between their legs, there 
are those who would give away the Capi- 
tol dome for fear that black power may 
rise in their districts. 

You ask for the elimination of dis- 
crimination in jury trials. 

You are not asking for trial by a jury 
of your peers, you are asking for juries 
based upon distribution of race. What 
you really want are juries of retribution. 

You want the people in my part of the 
world to eat humble crow. 
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But the people of Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, and Los Angeles are paying the 
penalty for your zealous actions to de- 
stroy the social structure of the South. 

Mark my words carefully—if this legis- 
lation becomes the law of the land, it will 
not solve the problems that confront this 
Nation. It will only lead to greater de- 
mands and increased racial strife. 

You would destroy the rights of private 
property so that a minority may obtain 
rights and privileges never extended in 
the history of mankind to the majority. 
You would burn down your own home to 
eliminate a leaky faucet. 

Each of you knows how you will vote 
on this proposal. Some of you will vote 
from conviction. Some of you will vote 
as a result of arm twisting and coercion. 
Some of you will vote because of a cer- 
tain date in November. And others will 
vote based upon pure courage, knowing 
full well that it may affect your future 
in this body. 

But I would ask each and every one of 
you, before you cast a final vote on a bill 
which destroys the concept of private 
property, which drives the last nail in the 
coffin of the rights of the States, to bear 
in mind that what you are doing here to- 
day may destroy not only the image of the 
South, but the image of America—indeed 
our entire free enterprise system in the 
years ahead. 

You are tampering with human na- 
ture. You are trying to legislate against 
human motivation. You are misreading 
the temper of the times. And some of 
you will receive a rude awakening on a 
certain Tuesday in November when the 
people will go into the voting booths, 
close the curtain, and vote their convic- 
tions. 

We have debated the subject of civil 
rights for many years. 

I suggest that we spend a few days, 
each year, other than the Fourth of July, 
discussing civil responsibilities and civil 
obligations. 

With every right there is a duty. Op- 
portunity is one thing—deprivation of 
property is something else. 

Hear me and hear me well. 

For some of you—the vote you cast on 
this bill will haunt you for the rest of 
your lives. 

The people of America are crying for 
law and order. The people of America 
are demanding law and order from the 
highest echelons of our Government. 
Their pleas and their demands remain 
unheeded. 

They are tired of mob rule, tired of 
riots, tired of the irresponsible destruc- 
tion of private property, and tired of be- 
ing threatened by a militant, well-orga- 
nized, and well-financed, sneering, de- 
manding, minority. The American 
people—the vast majority—are patient, 
but their patience is at an end. 

The next President of the United 
States, regardless of party, will be that 
man who has the courage and the guts to 
face the howling mobs and not only de- 
mand law and order, but enforce the law 
of the land against all persons, regard- 
less of race, color, creed, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Mr.HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I am 
delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
the gentleman to yield because once 
again I find myself proud and privileged 
to stand alongside my distinguished col- 
league from South Carolina. We came 
to this Congress some 26 years ago to- 
gether. We alone of that Congress, the 
7th Congress, remain here with unin- 
terrupted service. 

I seize this opportunity to tell my dis- 
tinguished colleague again and again and 
again that he has demonstrated the 
courage and the leadership which he has 
exemplified as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

To you, Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
that I associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from South Carolina. 
I change not a line. I erase not a word. 
I uncross no “t's” and dot no “i's.” What 
the gentleman has said is what I would 
have wished to say, and which he has 
said better than I could say it. I am 
proud to associate myself with the re- 
marks the gentleman has made. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman from Louisiana. I 
could ask for no better company with 
which to face the future. 


AMENDMENT BY OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I now 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dowpy: On 
page 38, beginning on line 6, strike the re- 
mainder of the page, and page 39, strike lines 
1 and 2, and 19 through 23, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“SECTION 1864. SELECTION OF NAMES FOR THE 
Jury WHEEL.— 


„(a) Between November 1 and December 1 
of each year, each jury commission shall se- 
lect at random from the voter registration 
lists of persons residing in the judicial dis- 
trict or division it serves the names of per- 
sons in such number as may be directed by 
the chief judge of the district, or his order, 
such number to be not less than twice the 
anticipated number of jurors required in the 
ensuing year: Provided, That the judicial 
council of the circuit, with such advice as 
the chief judge of the district may offer, 
shall prescribe some other source or sources 
of names in addition to the voter registration 
lists where necessary, in the judgment of the 
council, to protect the rights secured by 
sections 1862 and 1863 of this title. 

“(b) The jury commission shall in accord- 
ance with this section, as necessary upon 
order of the chief judge, select additional 
names. 

“(c) The names selected shall contain per- 
sons residing in each of the counties, par- 
ishes, or similar political subdivisions within 
the judicial district or division.” 

Strike all of page 40, and lines 1 through 
17 on page 41, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 


“Sec. 1865. JUROR QUALIFICATION FORMS FROM 
PROSPECTIVE JURORS.— 

“(a) The jury commission shall prepare 
an alphabetical list of the names drawn 
under the provisions of section 1864, which 
list shall not be disclosed to any person except 
in judicial proceedings by order of the judge 
of the court. No later than December 1, the 
clerk shall mail to each person whose name 
— on the list a juror qualification form to 

be prescribed by the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts in consultation with 
the Attorney General, with instructions to 
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fill out and return the form duly signed to 
the clerk by mail within ten days. The form 
shall elicit his name, address, age, sex, race, 
occupation, length of residence within the 
Judicial district, prior jury service, and citi- 
zenship and whether he has any physical 
infirmity impairing his capacity to serve as 
a juror, is able to read, write, speak and 
understand the English language. Any per- 
son who fails to return a juror qualification 
form as instructed shall be summoned by the 
clerk forthwith to appear before the clerk to 
fill out a juror qualification form.” 

On page 42, line 24, after the word “names”, 
strike the words, “drawn from the master 
jury wheel”; 

Page 43, line 22, strike the words “Qualified 
juror wheel”, and insert in lieu thereof, “jury 
wheel”. 

Page 44, line 1, strike “qualified juror 
wheel”, and insert in lieu thereof “jury 
wheel”. 

Page 44, after line 15, add a new paragraph, 
as follows: 

“(c) On January 1 of each year, after all 
grand and petit jurors theretofore ordered 
have been drawn, the jury commission shall 
empty the jury wheel, and refill it with the 
new names of qualified jurors provided for 
in this Act.” 

On page 47, in section 1868, line 13, strike 
“master Jury wheel”, and insert “jury wheel”; 

In line 14, strike section 1664 (f)“ and 
insert Section 1866(e)"’; 

In line 15, strike “master wheel” and insert 
“jury wheel“; 

In line 18, strike “master wheel“ and insert 
“jury wheel”; and following line 21, insert 
the following: “Provided, That none of the 
records and papers so compiled and main- 
tained which contain any derogatory remarks 
or information about any prospective juror 
shall be available for public inspection”. 

In section 1872, on page 51, lines 19 and 
20, strike the words “qualified jury wheel” 
and insert “jury wheel”. 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
several amendments. I have tried to di- 
vide them into groups which will be in 
line with one another. 

This is the first, to this section. 

The intent of this amendment, if any- 
one took the trouble to listen to its read- 
ing, is to meet the problems which have 
been raised in the general debate; for 
instance, as to the vast number of names 
which are to be chosen unnecessarily. 
This will cut that down to 1,500 or per- 
haps 3,000 names, in place of the 10,000, 
15,000, 20,000, or even 30,000 which is 
entirely unnecessary. 

In my amendment, instead of that 
vast number, I would have the jury com- 
mission select twice the number of jurors 
that the judges of the court in a par- 
ticular district or division thought would 
be necessary in the ensuing year. 

I can only briefly explain this amend- 
ment, because of the limited time, but 
will do my best. 

I did not change anything that was not 
necessary to the end of making a few 
refinements in the language of the title 
as contained in the bill. 

I provide for only one jury wheel, in- 
stead of two, as the second as provided 
in the bill is wholly useless, and an un- 
necessary expense in clerks’ time and 
wasteful of the taxpayers’ money. 

In the next section I would provide for 
the jury commission to make an alpha- 
betical list of those names, twice the 
number estimated to be needed during 
the ensuing year, prior to December 1 


of a given year. To all of those names, 
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then, the clerk would mail the jury quali- 
fication form, and he would expect those 
back by the 10th of December. If they 
were not returned, then those who did 
not return them would be summoned, 
just as provided in the bill as it is 
written. 

In this also I would slightly change 
the requirements for the jury qualifica- 
tion form. I would cut out the word 
“education.” I do not believe that is 
called for under the law as it is being 
written, because other portions of this 
bill provide that the only educational 
requirement is that the juror be able to 
read, write, speak, and understand the 
English language. The amount of his 
education is wholly irrelevant and 
immaterial. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Sixty-seven Members are pres- 
ent, not a quorum. The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No, 192] 

Andrews, Hall Nedzi 

Glenn Halleck O’Brien 
Ashley Halpern Pool 
Belcher Hanna Powell 
Bell Hansen, Idaho Purcell 
Blatnik Hansen, Wash. Quio 
Brock Henderson Randall 
Brown, Calif. Holland Reid, III. 
Buchanan Ichord Resnick 
Clevenger Irwin Roncalio 
Dent Jennings Roudebush 
Dickinson Jones, Mo. Roybal 
Dulski Karth Scott 
Duncan, Oreg. Keogh Shipley 
Edwards, La. King, N.Y. Shriver 
Ellsworth Landrum Sikes 
Evins, Tenn. Long, La. Stalbaum 
Farnsley Love Stephens 
Fino McDowell Todd 
Fulton, Pa Mackie Toll 
Fulton, Tenn. Martin, Ala. Tuten 
Gallagher Mize Ullman 
Giaimo Morrison Whalley 
Gilligan Murphy, N.Y. Willis 
Grabowski Murray 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Botiinc, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 14765, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 359 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the gentleman from Texas had 
been recognized and had 3 minutes re- 
maining. The gentleman from Texas is 
recognized. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would take away the em- 
barrassment from a man who received 
a jury qualification form, on which he 
is asked to say whether he has been 
convicted of a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment and whether he subsequently 
had his civil rights restored, and it takes 
away from him the burden of answering 
the question about whether he has any 
mental infirmity that would impair his 
capacity to serve as a juror. 
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I do not know just exactly what the 
Members of the House, including myself, 
would do if we received a questionnaire 
like that, asking us to pass upon our own 
mental infirmity. I believe if we think 
about it, all would feel the same way. I 
have said that you do not have to be 
crazy to be in politics, but it helps. So 
perhaps some of us will want to think 
twice before we answer that question 
ourselves. And who is to say that he 
does not have some mental quirk that 
might affect service as a juror? I think 
psychiatrists aver that everyone has 
some idiosyncrasy. 

There is another thing about the jury 
qualification form that people answering 
it should bear in mind, that at the ex- 
piration of a couple of years, it is going 
to be on public exhibition for at least 4 
years to let anybody come and see how 
the man answered the questions, whether 
he has any interest in a case or not. 

That is just an additional burden that 
is put on a man who is called to do his 
duty in jury service. 

This amendment reconciles a number 
of phrases in the bill to conform to these 
little hanges I have made. I will not 
discuss those, as they are self-evident. 
My amendment does three things: First, 
it cuts down the expense of an unneces- 
sarily cumbersome manner in which the 
qualified jurors are to be ascertained. 
Second, it changes slightly the juror 
qualification form. 

And, third, if there is anything deroga- 
tory in the notations that the jury com- 
mission makes on the alphabetical list, 
or if there is anything derogatory on 
the juror qualification forms, they shall 
not be available for public inspection 
for the 4-year period. I do not believe 
they should be. A man who is ques- 
tioned about being a juror should not 
have to contend with or be held respon- 
sible for any notations the jury commis- 
sioners might make as to his qualification 
on their alphabetical list whether a juror 
pays his debts or not, or whether he has 
a mental deficiency, or whether he has 
been convicted of a crime or charged 
with a crime, or any of those things. He 
should be protected from having those 
matters pus on public display for a pe- 
riod of years as provided in this bill. 
Neither should his answers on the juror 
qualification form be put on such display 
for the same reason. It would be a be- 
trayal of privacy. 

That should not be made public. 

If I have a moment or two left—and 
our time is always cramped—I wish to 
say that I compliment our chairman, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. CELLER], 
for the fact that he has patiently 
listened and has not unnecessarily 
rushed us to get through with this bill. 
At least he has let the Members who have 
been interested enough to attend know 
what is going on. I compliment him. 
He has not done, as some committee 
chairman I have seen do—cut it off with- 
out any debate at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that my amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I know that the spirit in which the 
amendment is offered by the gentleman 
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from Texas is motivated to try to do 
something which the gentleman believes 
is correct. However, I feel that what 
the gentleman does in offering this 
amendment is to rewrite the detailed pro- 
cedure prescribed in the bill. In this way 
what he does is to destroy the intent and 
purpose of this title, which is to assure 
that there will be a broad cross section 
of the community represented on Fed- 
eral juries. 

The gentleman points out that instead 
of two jury wheels there would be one 
jury wheel. This, in effect, would limit 
the number of jurors or the randomness 
of the selection of names that might be 
called. Therefore, it would restrict the 
purpose and intent of this section, 

The gentleman alludes to the question 
of education, which may be inquired into 
on the juror qualification form. The ed- 
ucation inquiry is intended to be used 
by the jury commissioner as a guide to 
determine the literacy of the individual. 
I believe this is reasonable. I believe 
this will assure that the individual who 
may be considered as a juror has the 
necessary qualifications. 

Beyond that, we have already accepted 
a moderate amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Ca- 
HILL], which liberalizes the bill’s require- 
ments. In so doing, we have recognized 
that there may have been an adminis- 
trative burden. 

However, we do preserve, as the gen- 
tleman has indicated, the intent and the 
spirit of the title. 

I believe an attempt of this sort to 
rewrite the procedure, Mr. Chairman, will 
cause great difficulty. For that reason I 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Would the gentleman 
say that the amendment offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
would so compress the available source 
of names as to preclude the very purpose 
for which we have title I; namely, to 
get a cross section of the population on 
the jury list? 

Mr. RODINO. That is correct. The 
whole intent and spirit of title I is to 
assure that a broad cross section of the 
8 will be represented. 

Mr. C . Would not the gentle- 
man say, therefore, that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas would 
practically gut and destroy the plan 
and purpose of title I of the bill? 
Mr. RODINO. I am sure it will dis- 

torit the purpose of the title. 

. CELLER. It would change the 
aas conception of title I? 

Mr. RODINO. I am in total agree- 
ment with the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. And therefore the 
amendment should be voted down. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. If the gentleman would 
take the trouble to read the amendment 
which I gave Friday to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], he 
will find I followed exactly, in words and 
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phrases, every criterion set up to choose 
20,000 names, and applied it to the 2,000. 
The jury commissioner would do just as 
well in selecting 2,000 as he would in 
selecting 20,000, in getting a broad cross 
section. The words are so provided in 
the amendment I wrote, in the same 
language as in the committee bill. 

Mr. RODINO. But the gentleman, in 
his amendment, instead of using two 
wheels proposes to use one wheel. 

Mr. DOWDY. Two wheels are en- 
entirely unnecessary. We would take 
the whole number of names, twice the 
number of jurors who are going to be 
needed, and have forms for all of them, 
and qualify them all, and that would be 
just as good or better than taking 200 out 
of a jury wheel and qualifying 200 at one 
time. 

Mr. RODINO. It would cut down on 
the broad representative community we 
might have with two jury wheels. 

Mr. DOWDY. But there is the same 
voters list and the same everything, and 
the broad representation would be the 
same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Dowpy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Downy: On 
page 47, following line 21, insert the follow- 
ng: “Provided, That none of the records and 
papers so compiled and maintained which 
contain any derogatory remarks or informa- 
tion about any prospective juror shall be 
available for public inspection.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
expect to take 5 minutes on this. This 
is one paragraph out of an amendment 
that I just offered and which was just 
voted down, This applies again to the 
records that are made by the jury com- 
mission. It provides for an alphabetical 
list of the jurors drawn from a master 
jury wheel as they call it in the bill. The 
bill itself in its cumbersome procedure 
directs the jury commissioners to write 
upon that alphabetical list of jurors any 
derogatory remarks they learn about any 
of such jurors, such as whether they are 
crazy or have been to the penitentiary or 
have been convicted of an offense or 
anything like that that they find which 
might lead to the belief they are not 
qualified for a jury. Then the bill pro- 
vides for 4 years that the list they have 
made and those notations they have 
made will be open for the inspection of 
the public. I cannot understand why 
anybody, especially the people who call 
themselves liberals, would provide for 
any such thing as that. Your income tax 
returns and all of those things are con- 
fidential. They are not open to the pub- 
lic. Yet here all of these things are made 
available to the public, including the ex 
parte remarks written upon the list by 
the jury commission, however deroga- 
tory or false those notations might be, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that this amend- 
ment be adopted. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITENER. May I ask the gen- 
tleman, is his language additional lan- 
guage to section 1868 on page 47? 

Mr. DOWDY. It is additional lan- 
guage right after line 21 in which it says, 
“for 4 years or for such longer period 
as may be ordered by a court and shall 
be available for public inspection.” 

Mr. WHITENER. The only meat in 
the amendment is that the security of 
the information will be protected as far 
as the individual prospective juror is 
concerned and it will not be available 
for general distribution. 

Mr. DOWDY. That is all this particu- 
lar amendment does. 

Mr. WHITENER. I should think that 
everybody would be in favor of it. 

Mr. DOWDY. They ought to be, but I 
suppose they will not because they did 
not think of it themselves. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr.DOWDY. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If an in- 
dividual should file an action to get this 
information to determine whether or not 
this section had been complied with, is it 
the purpose of your amendment to see 
that they do not get the information? 

Mr. DOWDY. All my amendment 
does, again, if you will listen to the read- 
ing of it, is this: I understand the gentle- 
man’s trouble, but it says: 

Provided, That none of the records and pa- 
pers so compiled and maintained which con- 
tain any derogatory remarks or information 
about any prospective juror shall be available 
for public inspection. 


None of them shall be. As far as those 
derogatory remarks or information is 
concerned. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Who will 
determine if they are derogatory remarks 
under the gentleman’s amendment? Is 
the judge or the jury commissioner going 
to do it? 

Mr. DOWDY. Well, maybe the gentle- 
man does not know what “derogatory” 
means, but I suggest he look in a dic- 
tionary, and he would not have any 
trouble at all. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What Iam 
trying to determine is this 

Mr. DOWDY. Other people can use a 
dictionary, too. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What Iam 
trying to ascertain is what are the me- 
chanics of your amendment? 

Mr. DOWDY. It would result in this 
kind of ex parte, derogatory information 
not being available for public inspection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But a cer- 
tain part of the information is available. 

Mr. DOWDY. All right. I am not 
talking about that other part at all. If 
there is some of it that is not made 
available for public inspection, it is just 
not available for public inspection, and 
if anybody wants to see it, they can go to 
court and get a court order to see it. Of 
course, the court is the one that is going 
to determine whether it is derogatory 
or not. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr.DOWDY. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If an ap- 
plication is made to see whether this 
section has been complied with 

Mr. DOWDY. But under this pro- 
vision, you do not have to make applica- 
tion. It is available for public inspec- 
tion. If you make an application to the 
court to see it, then I do not care. But 
you do not have to make the applica- 
tion here. You say it is available for 
public inspection to the public—to every- 
body—without a court order. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But does 
not the gentleman’s amendment limit 
the things that may be given to the per- 
son who is inspecting it? 

Mr. DOWDY. Not if he has a judici- 
able interest and comes with a court 
order, but you provide for open availa- 
bility. It is open to the entire public 
whether they have any reason for want- 
ing to know it or not. Why should it be? 
Why should these things be open for 
public inspection anyway? If it is ma- 
terial in a court action, you can go to the 
court and get an order to see it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does your 
amendment provide for them to go to 
the court and get an order? 

Mr. DOWDY. Such a provision is 
wholly unnecessary, as any lawyer ought 
to know. Iam amending what you have 
done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to oppose the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy]. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a provision in 
title I on page 46, section 1867 (e), which 
says: 

The contents of any records or papers 
produced pursuant to subsection (a), (b), 
or (c) of this section shall not be dis- 
closed ... 


Now the gentleman speaks of not dis- 
closing any records that might be derog- 
atory. That is inconsistent with the 
portion of the bill I have just read. His 
amendment would only create confusion 
and not be constructive. It was never 
considered by the committee. It was 
never offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. I therefore ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield, based upon his re- 
marks? Would the gentleman yield for 
a moment based on his remarks? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York referred to 
or mentioned the point in the bill, 
wherein it says that certain things shall 
not be disclosed. That language says 
that they shall not be disclosed until 
after all persons have been selected as 
the jurors and the jury wheel has been 
emptied. Then after that period of time, 
approximately a 2-year period, they are 
all opened up for public inspection for 
at least 4 years. In other words, it is 
classified until the 2-year period of time 
is up, or has expired, and then opened 
without limitation to public display. 
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Mr. CELLER. That is perfectly 
proper, that they should be open to the 
public after that period of time. I have 
no objection to that. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that the 
gentleman’s amendment should be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Downy: On 
page 36, line 14, strike all of section 1861, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 1861. All litigants in Federal courts 
entitled to trial by Jury shall have the right 
to a jury chosen from a panel broadly repre- 
sentative of the community in the district or 
division in which the court convenes, said 
veniremen to have been selected without dis- 
crimination as to race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional origin, or economic status. A jury 
panel shall be quashed on motion made 
prior to announcement of ready for trial and 
proof by the movant that the provisions of 
this section were not complied with”; and on 
page 37, line 7, strike all of section 1862 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 1862. Grand juries in the District 
Courts of the United States shall be selected 
and empaneled from a cross section of the 
community in the district or division where- 
in the court convenes, without discrimina- 
tion as to race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin, or economic status. An indictment 
shall be quashed on motion made prior to 
announcement of ready for trial and proof by 
the defendant that this section was not com- 
plied with.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, this 
particular amendment is offered with 
this view in mind, that the only person 
who has any standing in court to ques- 
tion the manner of the selection of the 
jury panel, or who has any standing in 
court to question the selection of a grand 
jury, is a litigant who is before the court 
to try his case before that jury, or a de- 
fendant who has been indicted by the 
grand jury about which he is com- 
plaining. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I have at- 
tempted to rewrite the first two sections 
of this bill, to effectuate this. 

Mr. Chairman, I mentioned earlier in 
the debate the first section of this bill 
provides that everyone in the United 
States shall have an opportunity to serve 
on the grand jury. 

Mr. Chairman, that is childish. So, I 
have provided here the very thing that is 
actually sought and that is that all lit- 
igants shall be entitled to trial by jury 
which is broadly representative of the 
community and which has been selected 
without discrimination as to race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin or economic 
status. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in the first para- 
graph of my amendment I provide that a 
jury be empaneled from a cross section 
of the community in the district or divi- 
sion wherein the court convenes without 
discrimination as to race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, national origin or economic 
status, and that a jury panel shall be 
quashed on motion made prior to an- 
nouncement of ready for trial and proof 
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by the movant that this section was not 
complied with. 

Mr. Chairman, that language covers 
everything to which anyone is entitled 
in the Federal court or any court in this 
country, and it takes out a lot of unnec- 
essary words. 

Mr. Chairman, the second section says 
the same thing about grand jurors or 
grand juries. They shall be selected and 
empaneled from a cross section of the 
community in the district or division 
wherein the court convenes, without dis- 
crimination as to race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin or economic status, 
and an indictment shall be quashed on 
motion made prior to announcement of 
ready for trial and proof by the de- 
fendant that this section was not com- 
plied with. 

That takes care of everybody who has 
any right to complain about any jury or 
any grand jury and certainly it does 
away with encumbering our statutes with 
a lot of unnecessary words. My amend- 
ment does everything that can be done 
and is supposed to be done; this amend- 
ment should be adopted in place of the 
portion of the bill that I have moved to 
strike on page 36, section 1861, and on 
page 37, section 1862. 

I move that my amendment be 
adopted. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to 
point out that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is specifically restricted to litigants, 
therefore exclude the statutory protec- 
tion intended to cover all citizens. 

The intent again in title I is to pro- 
vide every citizen with the opportunity 
to serve on a jury irrespective of race, 
color, religion, et cetera. Whether or 
not he may be a litigant is not in ques- 
tion. The gentleman's amendment is re- 
stricted to litigants. Then the gentle- 
man’s amendment provides that the jury 
panel shall be quashed on motion made 
prior to the announcement of Ready for 

This “Ready for trial” would take 
place before the selection of the jury. 
This would then again mean that if an 
all-white jury were selected and if a Ne- 
gro were, let us say, under indictment, 
there is a possibility that there might be 
some discrimination. Yet at that time 
one could not determine whether or not 
discrimination had actually taken place 
in the selection of a jury. 

I, therefore, feel that the amendment 
of the gentleman should be defeated. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. DOWDY. I do not know whether 
the gentleman has ever practiced law or 
not. But the only relevant objection is 
to a jury panel and that is where your 
objection comes. You should be required 
to make objection to the panel before the 
selection of a jury. No one but a liti- 
gant has any reason or standing to com- 
plain about the manner a jury was se- 
lected. 

Mr. RODINO. But an individual to- 
day can object to the selection of juries 
on the basis of discrimination. 
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Mr. DOWDY. In other words, you say 
everybody in the United States has the 
right to sue somebody because he was 
not called to serve on a jury? 

Mr. RODINO. On the basis of dis- 
crimination in the selection of a jury. 
This is what we are attempting to do in 
title I—to provide every citizen the op- 
portunity to serve on a jury irrespective 
of race, color, national origin, sex or eco- 
nomic status, 

Mr. DOWDY. Perhaps I do not un- 
derstand the bill. Are you making it pos- 
sible for every person in the United 
States, if he is not called on a jury, to 
sue somebody, saying that he has the 
right to be on a jury? That he can go 
to a jury commission, and tell its mem- 
bers he wants on a jury, and is not added 
to the list, he has a right to sue the 
commissioners, or someone else? 

Mr. RODINO. That is not the pur- 
pose of this section and the gentleman 
knows that it is not. 

Mr. DOWDY. I did not think it was, 
but after listening to your remarks, I 
think that is the construction you are 
placing on it. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? I believe that he 
wants the Attorney General to bring suit 
for everybody. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chariman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
point out that in section 1862 we provide 
that no citizen shall be excluded from 
jury service because of race, color, or 
creed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the difficulty 
with the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas is that it would 
limit the declaration of policy contained 
in title I to litigants. As the gentleman 
from Colorado has just said, on page 37, 
line 8, we find the very significant lan- 
guage: 

No citizen shall be excluded from service 
as grand or petit juror in the district courts 
of the United States on account of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, or economic 
status. 


His amendment is that all litigants 
in the Federal courts entitled to a trial 
by jury shall have the right to have a 
jury chosen from a panel broadly repre- 
sentative and so forth. 

In other words, he limits the purpose 
of this title to litigants only. 

We seek in our version of title I to pre- 
serve the right of the citizens not to be 
discriminated against on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 
or economic status in serving on Fed- 
eral juries. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas would take away that 
substantive right from a citizen and 
merely confer it on litigants. 

Therefore, I think for this reason it 
would be utterly indefensible to adopt 
the amendment and, therefore, I do hope 
that it will be decisively defeated. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, apparently some of us 
are not reading the right bill because the 
description given by the gentleman from 
New Jersey and the gentleman from New 
York does not seem to be the bill that I 
have here which is H.R. 14765. 

They have made some statements that 
this language would permit any citizen 
to present some sort of a writ or pro- 
ceeding in order to force their way on a 
jury. 

If you will look at the language of the 
bill, section 1867, it sets up the challenge 
procedures. You have three ways to 
challenge a jury panel. 

In subsection (a) it says that any 
defendant in a criminal case, prior to 
the introduction of evidence, can object 
to the way the panel is constituted. 

In subsection (b) it says that the 
Attorney General, prior to the swearing 
in of the petit jury, can bring into issue 
the validity of the jury panel. 

Third, in subsection (c) it says that a 
litigant in a civil case, prior to the intro- 
duction of evidence at a trial, can chal- 
lenge the array, as we Call it, or the panel. 

The gentleman from New Jersey and 
the gentleman from New York, our 
chairman, talked as though this language 
is supposed to open the door for anybody 
walking down the street to bring a law- 
suit and say he has been excluded from 
the jury. I submit that in the commit- 
tee discussion about this bill and every- 
thing I have understood about it, this 
is the first time anyone has contended 
that. The intent, as I understood it, was 
to lay down, first, the test of the pro- 
priety of the jury wheel, and, from that, 
the jury panel or array that we take 
from the wheel at the proper time, and, 
second, that we lay down the ground 
rules as to who shall make objection and 
when they make objection to the jury. 

As I understand what my friend from 
New Jersey says, the real purpose of the 
thing is to guarantee to every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry that he has a justiciable issue 
to bring before the court if his name is 
not in the wheel or on the panel. 

I submit that that is not what I under- 
stand this legislation is supposed to do. 
If the gentleman from Colorado, can, as 
usual, shed light on this issue, I will be 
glad to yield to him. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I first point out to the gentle- 
man that on page 44, section 1867, refers 
to challenges based on the ground of 
failure to comply with various sections 
of title I. 

Mr. WHITENER. Is there any other 
place in the title that states any kind 
of challenge procedure other than sec- 
tion 1867? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No; there 
is not. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman is 
trying to read into a general statement 
of philosophy that no one shall be de- 
prived of the right to serve because of 
economic status, and these other things, 
some right to bring a lawsuit. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. The 
point is that this amendment deletes 
what is the declared policy of title I. 
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Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman has 
shifted gears once again, over the objec- 
tions of his colleague. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May TI first 
point out that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas says, on 
page 36, line 14, that we strike section 
1861. Section 1861 is the declaration of 
policy. 

Mr. WHITENER. So is the amend- 
ment that the gentleman offered a 
declaration of policy. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, the 
amendment goes further and says a jury 
panel shall be challenged on a motion 
made prior to announcement of readi- 
ness for trial. This would change the 
time for raising a challenge as provided 
in title I. 

Mr. WHITENER. The purpose of that 
is very clear, that the court shall not 
empanel a jury and let the defendant sit 
by and wait until he sees things going 
against him before he raises the issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BOLLING]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Downy: On 
page 44, line 16, strike all of section 1867, 
and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“Sec. 1867. Challenging compliance with 
selection procedures. 

“(a) The exclusive means by which a 
person charged with a Federal crime, the 
prosecutors, or a party in a civil case may 
challenge any jury panel in his case on the 
ground that such jury was not selected in 
conformity with sections 1864, 1865 or 1866 
of this title is by motion made prior to an- 
nouncement of ready for trial, and proof 
by the movant of failure to comply. 

“(b) A motion by the defendant in a 
criminal case to quash the indictment against 
him on the ground the grand jury return- 
ing the indictment was not selected in con- 
formity with sections 1864, 1865 or 1866 shall 
by considered only if made prior to announce- 
ment of ready for trial.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is, again, to take out some of 
the wordy diarrhea that is in this bill 
and bring it down into a form that is 
sensible to be in the code of a great 
nation as the United States, in language 
that is more worthy of this deliberative 
body. 

There are three sections just preceding 
this which provide the means by which 
a jury panel is to be selected. 

The purpose of my amendment to sec- 
tion 1867 is to provide that any challenge 
or motion to quash a jury panel or a 
grand jury shall be made prior to the 
announcement of “ready for trial“ and 
of course would be sustained in the event 
that the movant proved failure to 
comply. 

There are a great many words written 
into this section 1867 of the bill which 
seem to me to be just an exercise, because 
of the fact that whenever a motion is 
made—they call it to stay proceedings, 
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and we call it to quash the panel in 
Texas—of course the movant has a right 
to put on evidence before the court in 
support of his motion prior to a decision 
by the court as to whether his motion 
should be sustained or overruled. 

Perhaps the Attorney General’s assist- 
ant who wrote these words does not have 
any confidence in the Federal courts. 

Perhaps he thinks he has to tell the 
judges the very details that they have 
to listen to testimony and go through all 
these procedures. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral has the same disregard for the abil- 
ity of the judges that he has presumably 
recommended to be judges, then I be- 
lieve he has done a pretty bad job in se- 
lecting the men who go on the Federal 
Judiciary, if he does not have confidence 
in them himself. 

I have simplified the proposed lan- 
guage, to keep it from burdening our 
statute books. All of us who have prac- 
ticed law know that our shelves are get- 
ting so full of books now that not only 
do we have to build new shelves but we 
have to build new rooms to put them in. 

Why should the Congress of the United 
States go to the extent of trying to put 
the dictionary on our statute books every 
time we draw up a bill? 

Of course, writing one of these bills is 
sort of like making a speech. If you turn 
loose and just let the words roll, you do 
not have to give any thought to it, and 
perhaps you will come up with some- 
thing 


However, it does not take a great deal 
of trouble to reduce these four pages here 
to about eight lines, to serve the same 
purpose. Certainly Congress should not 
assume that the Federal judges are all 
idiots. 

I believe my amendment should be 
adopted, and I so ask. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, again I 
am constrained to oppose the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas. I do this 
reluctantly. 

This would be a rewriting of a very im- 
portant section of the bill on the floor of 
the House. The provisions of this 
amendment were never considered by the 
full committee. 

The gentleman, of course, would 
shorten the section 1867, but I fear that 
he would leave out some very, very im- 
portant provisions which are now in sec- 
tion 1867. 

I should like to ask: Could there be a 
discovery of relevant records? He does 
not say anything about discovery in his 
amendment. 

We provide, for example, on line 21, 
page 44: 

The defendant shall be entitled to present 
in support of such motion the testimony of 
the jury commission together with other 
evidence. 


The gentleman says nothing about 
that. He offers no protection in that re- 
gard. 

He speaks of the time the motion 
should be made, which shall be when the 
mover is ready for trial. I do not know 
what that necessarily means. Would 
that be earlier, or before the introduc- 
tion of evidence? 
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We nailed it down in our provisions 
very carefully, which have been very well 
thought out. 

The gentleman has not, unfortunate- 
ly—and I say this reluctantly—thought 
out his amendment. It is full of flaws. 
Therefore I ask that the amendment be 
voted down and defeated. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DOWDY. The gentleman men- 
tioned the jury commissioner’s testimony 
would not be available on a motion to 
quash a jury or to quash an indictment. 
I do not understand that the testimony 
is not now admissible. If the court has 
a motion before it to quash a jury panel 
now, is not the testimony from the jury 
commission admissible in evidence? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know. The 
gentleman does not seem to spell it out 
in his amendment. 

Mr. DOWDY. I do not feel it is neces- 
sary to spell out that the court has a 
right to hear evidence when there is a 
motion before the court. 

Mr. CELLER. We are dealing with 
very important rights. We cannot leave 
anything in the realm of doubt. The 
gentleman leaves a great deal in the 
realm of doubt. We definitely spell these 
rights out. 

I am sorry I have to say this to the 
gentleman, but I feel I cannot support 
the amendment. 

Mr. DOWDY. I just feel that the 
judges have some intelligence of their 
own. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on the 
question that my good chairman just 
mentioned, it seems to me that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Dowpy] is cor- 
rect in his contention. It is not neces- 
sary to put every step of legal procedure 
into a bill of this kind. Of course, when 
a matter comes up on a motion to quash 
an indictment in a court then, the court 
will receive evidence on it at that time. 
You do not have to write into the law a 
provision that the judge will receive evi- 
dence on a motion of this kind. When 
it comes up, of course, the court will hear 
evidence on it. There should be no ar- 
gument on that point as far as I can see. 
I know from my practice of law and my 
experience, that a motion to quash or 
an objection to a panel of jurors is a 
motion which must be made before the 
actual trial begins. You do not go into 
a trial and then go back and determine 
whether your jury is properly drawn. 
You make those determinations before 
you go into the trial. As Mr. Dowpy, my 
colleague from Texas, says, this should 
be done before you announce on both 
sides whether or not you are ready for 
trial. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas is simply following the gen- 
eral procedure in the courts of this land 
today. It removes a lot of excess words 
and verbiage now in the bill. The 
amendment as he has it would clarify 
and simplify the law so that not only 
lawyers but laymen could understand it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the other point 
I would like to refer to briefly, which my 
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good chairman mentioned, is the matter 
of rewriting this bill on the floor of the 
House. We hear this question referred 
to in debate on the floor of the House, 
time and time again. When it is to our 
interest to say that we do not want to 
rewrite it on the floor of the House, then 
that is what we do. My good chairman 
knows that. When it is to your interest 
to try to rewrite a bill on the floor of the 
House, then it is all right. I will just 
give you a perfect illustration of that. 
I understand—and I am sure it has not 
been denied, and you will see it come to 
pass—that before we finish this bill you 
are going to find one member of this 
committee make a motion to clarify a 
very confused issue in title IV which 35 
lawyers on the committee were all divid- 
ed and confused about. Some said it 
meant one thing and others said it meant 
another. My good friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Marhras] who introduced the amend- 
ment, told us in the committee that in his 
opinion it eliminated or excepted not 
only the homeowner but his agent, the 
real estate man selling the home. Now 
the Attorney General says it does not 
eliminate or except the realtor. In or- 
der to clarify the confusion they will 
rewrite the bill on the floor of the House, 
and I understand a Republican is going 
to make the motion and my good chair- 
man, Mr. CELLER, will agree to it. So cer- 
tainly we do rewrite bills on the floor of 
the House when there are bills that con- 
tain confused, misunderstood situations 
Uke this. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
will approve the amendment offered by 
my good friend from Texas in order to 
clarify this section a little bit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POFF 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porr: 

On page 44, line 20, before "failure" insert 
“substantial.” 

On page 45, line 3, before “failure” insert 
“substantial.” 

On page 45, line 9, before “failure” insert 
“substantial.” 

On page 45, line 17, before “failure” insert 
“substantial.” 

On page 45, line 23, before “failure” insert 
“substantial.” 

On page 46, line 7, before “failure” insert 
“substantial.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I al- 
ways have a warm and fond regard for 
the gentleman from Virginia. I think 
this is a good amendment and should be 
accepted. 

Mr. Chairman, I accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. POFF, Mr. Chairman, I am very 
grateful for the gentleman’s statement, 
yet I am sure he will agree with me that 
in order to clarify the legislation, it 
might be well to write a little legislative 
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history to define this word “substantial.” 
So, if I may, I will proceed. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will be considered in the light of the fact 
that I support title I. However, I believe 
this amendment is necessary to make our 
position abundantly clear. Section 1867, 
as has already been said, authorizes the 
accused or the Attorney General in a 
criminal proceeding, or any party in a 
civil suit—plaintiff, defendant, or Attor- 
ney General—to move to dismiss the in- 
dictment or, in the alternative, to stay 
the proceedings on the grounds that some 
error has been made in the efforts to 
comply with sections 1864, 1865, and 
1866. Those three sections have to do 
with assembling the master wheel, draw- 
ing from the wheel, and qualifications of 
jurors. 

Mr. Chairman, the difficult thing about 
the language as it is now written is that 
it is open to abuse by attorneys who want 
to delay the proceedings simply for dila- 
tory reasons. The language as now writ- 
ten would permit the defendant or the 
Attorney General to challenge the pro- 
cedures even when the error was sim- 
ply inadvertent or accidental or non- 
consequential. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
this Committee does not want to give 
such a weapon to any party to the pro- 
ceedings. 

Accordingly, I have suggested through 
my amendment that prior to the word 
“failure” as it appears in the appropriate 
places in that section, we insert the word 
“substantial.” In order that we may 
know what definition that word is in- 
tended to have, I quote from the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure for 1963, 
rule 61, entitled “Harmless error,” which 
reads in part: 

The court at every stage of the proceeding 
must disregard any error or defect in the 
proceeding which does not affect the sub- 
stantial rights of the parties. 


Mr. Chairman, I quote further from 
rule 52 of the 1963 Federal Rules of Crim- 
inal Procedure, which includes “harm- 
less error and plain error“: 

(a) Harmless error. Any error, defect, ir- 
regularity or variance which does not affect 
substantial rights shall be disregarded. 


Mr. Chairman, the language quoted 
from those two rules is intended to de- 
fine the word “substantial” as it is in- 
cluded in the amendment pending. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr], 
would not in any manner destroy the 
duty and responsibility in the selection 
of jurors for the wheel, in that they shall 
contain names of persons residing in 
each of the counties, parishes, or similar 
political subdivisions within the judicial 
district or division? 

Mr. POFF. I think it would not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And, Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, would it in any manner remove 
the authority given that the chief 
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judge of the district shall “prescribe” 
Tules; that is to say, under page 39(d) 
there is the following language: 

The Chief Judge of the district shall pre- 
scribe, by rule, definite and certain proce- 
dures to be followed by the jury commis- 
sion in making the random selection of 
names required by subsections (a), (b), and 
(c) of the section, 


The fact that the amendment which 
has been proposed by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr], would add the 
word “substantial,” would that change 
the meaning of that particular section? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, in response 
to the gentleman from Colorado, the 
gentleman is simply reading the lan- 
guage of the section, and the section 
which precedes it. 

I might say that it is not the purpose 
of my amendment in any way to alter 
that language; it is simply to prevent a 
person who wants to use the section for 
dilatory purposes of availing himself of 
small procedural or nonconsequential 
errors. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to my chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. I take it that the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to make clear 
that minor or insignificant deviations 
or departures from the prescribed pro- 
cedures alone are not intended to sup- 
port a challenge? 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CELLER. Is that correct? 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Seventy-four 
Members are present, nota quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 193] 

Anderson, Hansen, Idaho Nedzi 

Tenn. Hébert O’Brien 
Andrews, Henderson Olsen, Mont. 

Glenn Holifield an 
Belcher Holland Powell 
Brooks Huot Quie 
Clark Ichord Randall 
Clevenger Jennings Resnick 
Cooley Jones, Mo Rivers, Alaska 
Dickinson Karth Rogers, Tex. 
Duncan, Oreg. Roncallo 
Edwards, King, N.Y. Roudebush 
Elisworth Roybal 
Evins, Tenn Kornegay Scott 

Shipley 

Flood Long, La. Shriver 
Fulton, Pa Love Stalbaum 
Fulton, Tenn. McDowell Todd 
Gallagher McEwen Toll 
Giaimo Macdonald Tuten 
Grabowski Mackie Van Deerlin 
Greigg Martin, Ala. Whalley 
Gubser Mize Willis 
Hall Morrison Wilson, 
Halleck Morse Charles H. 
Halpern Murphy, N.Y. 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideraticn the 
bill H.R. 14765, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 358 Members responded 
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to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, has the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr! 
consumed all of his time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] has 
expired. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, and want to 
state that it is my understanding that 
under this amendment—a successful 
challenger need not establish prejudice 
nor discrimination—and I address that in 
the nature of an inquiry to the gentle- 
man from Virginia, to whom I yield. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I can only 
repeat what I said earlier in this collo- 
quy; namely, that I intend the word 
“substantial” to have the same connota- 
tion and effect as that contained in rule 
61 of the Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure and in rule 52 of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure, and in order that 
that might be stated again with some 
clarity, the latter being: 

Any defect which does not affect substan- 
tial rights shall be disregarded. 


Mr. CELLER. Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
am inclined to offer a bit of disagreement 
to the gentleman, because of the history 
that exists concerning this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that if one wants to challenge, one does 
not have to show either prejudice or dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that will be 
deemed to be the intent of the amend- 
ment, and will govern its course and in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I voted 
against the 1957 civil rights bill in the 
House. When the other body amended 
it, I voted for it. 

When the 1959 civil rights bill was re- 
ported out of our Judiciary Committee, 
I voted against it. However, on Febru- 
ary 1, 1960, I signed the discharge peti- 
tion to bring the matter to the floor so 
that the House could work its will. I 
also voted “aye” on the rule. 

Those of you who have been here at 
least for two terms will recall that the 
1963 civil rights bill became set in the 
political concrete of our Judiciary Com- 
mittee and on October 28, 1963, I was in- 
vited by President Kennedy to the White 
House. It was on this occasion that the 
President very sadly related that his 
Negro friends doubted his sincerity on 
civil rights, while many of his white 
friends “scorched” him for doing too 
much. AsIsat in the cabinet room that 
late October afternoon in 1963 and heard 
my friend, our martyred President, with 
whom I served in this House, outline his 
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difficulty, I promised him I would help 
get the bill to the House floor for debate. 
I kept my commitment. It was our last 
visit together. Within 3 weeks, God rest 
his soul, he was dead. 

Knowing these facts, I believe that you 
will agree that I have tried to be mod- 
erate, reasonable, and fair on all civil 
rights legislation. 

It is my custom to vote for rules to 
bring legislation to the House. However, 
on July 25, I voted against the 21-day 
rule. I did so because I was not con- 
vinced that the Rules Committee had 
been given a fair opportunity in which to 
act. In addition, several members of the 
Rules Committee from both sides of the 
aisle promised immediate consideration. 

It is my judgment that this bill is un- 
constitutional. In our exuberance to 
protect the rights of the minority, we are 
unwittingly detracting from the rights 
of the majority. 

Title IV of the pending legislation is 
as unconstitutional as a law that would 
require that one must deed one’s prop- 
erty, without compensation, to the Gov- 
ernment—fifth amendment to U.S. Con- 
stitution. 

Whether we know it or not—or believe 
it or not—Congress cannot legislative, 
nor can the Supreme Court determine, 
whom you shall take into your homes or 
whom you shall have as friends, busi- 
ness associates, or purchasers of prop- 
erty. This right is the very essence of 
freedom itself. 

In 1960, I said: 

If these sit-downs keep on, such assem- 
blies could break into riots which might 
cause grave trouble. 


I am sad that my prediction 6 years 
ago was correct. Today there is rioting 
all over the Nation. While some of it is 
fomented by Communists, nevertheless, 
open violation of the law is being en- 
couraged by some holding positions of 
leadership. One civil rights leader, a 
preacher, stated that it is alright to break 
the law. He said: 

There are two types of laws. There are 
just laws and unjust laws. 


One of the most successful Chicago 
businessmen is a fine outstanding Negro 
gentleman by the name of S. B. Fuller. 
He employs about 600 people, about 20 
percent of whom are white. In August 
of 1963, U.S. News & World Report 
interviewed Mr. Fuller and got these an- 
Swers: 

Question. What do you think is the an- 
swer to the race problem?” 

ANswerR. Negroes are not discriminated 
against because of the color of their skin. 
They are discriminated against because they 
have not anything to offer that people want 
to buy. An example is baseball. When the 
owners * * * found that Negroes could play 
just as well as whites, discrimination ended. 

Question, Are the racial demonstrations 
doing any good? 

Answer. They have done harm in the pic- 
ture they give of Negroes. 

QUESTION. Why is it that we hear so much 
about the frustrations of the Negro? 


Listen to his answer: 
It's because they have been played up 80 
much on TV, radio and in the newspapers. 


If this bill becomes law and it is up- 
held by the courts, it will extend Fed- 
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eral domination over almost our entire 
population in a manner never before at- 
tempted since our Constitution was 
adopted. 

The Roman Empire fell, not only from 
decay within, but because of the grab for 
power by those who were power mad. 
The names of Hitler, Stalin, and others 
are glowing examples of what can hap- 
pen to a nation when it carelessly be- 
stows sweeping power. History proves 
that once a government acquires tre- 
mendous power from the representatives 
of the people, it is never restored. It 
makes no difference whether such pow- 
ers were entrusted by the exigencies of 
war, emergencies of a national crisis, or 
through a wave of emotional hysteria— 
such as we now find ourselves. 

Many legislative sins have been com- 
mitted in the name of righteousness and 
justification. Under the appealing and 
humanitarian phrase of civil rights, our 
Constitution has been severely weakened. 
Let us face it my colleagues—when we 
attempt to legislate the morals, the hab- 
itats and the rights of our people we 
unwittingly set class against class, espe- 
cially that class of 31,405,918 American 
homeowners plus the one-half million 
rental property owners. Based on the 
average U.S. family of three, there are 
nearly 97,217,754 voters in that class 
alone. This is one-half of our total pop- 
ulation. Counting their friends and 
distant relatives, nearly the entire Na- 
tion is involved in the act, directly or 
indirectly. 

I am for the right to vote, the right to 
obtain a decent education, the right to 
secure and maintain a good paying job 
for all of our citizens, especially those 
who are qualified. I have voted for all 
of this and it was badly needed. 

While I am not the Attorney General 
of the United States, I have been en- 
gaged in the law 35 years. For 21% 
years I have been a member of your 
House Judiciary Committee and I served 
over a decade as prosecuting attorney. 
Constitutional law was a hobby of mine 
in law school and I made a grade of 99 
percent on its examination. However, 
under today’s interpretation of this great 
document by the Supreme Court, I am 
sure that I would fiunk their test.” 

There is no power vested in this Con- 
gress to legislate as is proposed by this 
bill, the 10th amendment prohibits it. A 
frustrating attempt is made by the pro- 
ponents to glue this bill to the 14th 
amendment or nestle it gently within the 
already overloaded, but loving, arms of 
interstate commerce. Yes, the advocates 
of this legislation are about as frustrated 
and confused as the lightning bug who 
thinks he should have a thousand-watt 
bulb in his taillight. 

It is bordering on hyprocrisy to argue 
that power to enact this law was ever 
given to the Congress by the framers of 
the Constitution. It was specifically de- 
nied. The 15th amendment does insure 
the right to vote—but this has been done 
in previous civil rights bills. 

Everybody here knows, and it is ad- 
mitted in the cloakrooms, that if a secret 
ballot could be taken, this bill would not 
get a hundred votes. 

It is for such reasons, and more, that 
I shall vote against this legislation un- 
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less certain sections are drastically re- 
written. This applies particularly to 
title IV, which would prevent an Ameri- 
can homeowner from “being his own 
man.” In the common parlance of the 
lawyer, nobody would attempt to buy a 
home in which the U.S. Government was 
involved. It would be comparable to 
“buying a lawsuit.” Nobody with “half 
sense and only one eye” would want a 
cloud on the title of his real estate pur- 
chase. 

The sale of one’s home is a very inti- 
mate and personal thing. In most cases 
it means the selling of a possession, that 
in many instances, a person has spent 
his entire life making sacrifices to ac- 
quire. It is a cherished right in which 
only a freeman in a free country can 
participate. And let us never forget that 
this privilege was obtained from a des- 
potic and ruthless king at a terrific cost 
in blood and in treasure. 

Do you plan to take this away from 
your people? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that debate on all amendments to title I 
close in 1 hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on all amendments to 
title I, and all amendments thereto, con- 
clude in 14% hours. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
how many amendments to title I are at 
the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are four 
more amendments pending at the desk. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York that all de- 
bate on all amendments to title I cease 
in 1% hours. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his inquiry. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I notice that there are relatively 
only a few standing. How will the Chair 
determine under that process those who 
will be eligible to speak? ‘The lack of 
those standing does not necessarily mean 
that Members will not wish to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that if the time is fixed at 1144 hours and 
there are no other gentlemen to be recog- 
nized or who desire to be heard, the 
Chair will proceed to ask the Clerk to 
read the next title. 

If, however, there are 144 hours, each 
Member standing now will be recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. A further 
parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 
If there are not a sufficient number of 
Members standing at the present time, 
will the Chair proceed under the 5-min- 
ute rule during the 114 hours? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will see 
to it that each of those Members now 
standing will be recognized in an orderly 
fashion. If there are others desiring to 
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speak within the time limitation, the 
Chair will then recognize them. Those 
now standing will receive a priority from 
the Chair. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CRAMER. Should the motion be 
agreed to, what will be the order in which 
those standing will be recognized? The 
reason I make the parliamentary inquiry 
is that, as a member of the committee, I 
have been waiting, on the basis of senior- 
ity, to speak. Other Members have a 
right to offer amendments. I have one in 
which I am interested. 

I want to inquire, as a parliamentary 
inquiry, whether the same understanding 
will be had that members of the com- 
mittee will be recognized, and also what 
other Members will be recognized and for 
how much time? Will 5 minutes be per- 
mitted on an amendment? 

This is typical of the effort to cut off 
debate, and I am not surprised to see it 
come at this early stage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say 
that the gentleman is no longer making 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York withdraws his motion. 

Mr. CELLER. I merely warn the gen- 
tleman and the Members of the Commit- 
tee that I shall renew it later on. I hope 
we can conclude title I, without question, 
by the end of the session today. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
gentleman who preceded me in the well 
implied that under title IV property 
could be taken without compensation. 
Ordinarily I would not even answer this, 
but I get some mail to the effect that 
people believe that this is in the bill. 

I want to state publicly that my under- 
standing is that, of course, under this 
bill no property can be taken without 
compensation. 

With regard to the statement by the 
gentleman from Kentucky that when it 
was recognized that Negroes could play 
ball they were allowed to play in the big 
leagues, I have just a two-word answer 
to that charge, and those two words are: 
“Satchel Paige.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
we are about to vote on be reread. There 
was so much going on I have forgotten 
exactly what it was. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the i will re-report the Poff amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porr: On page 
boo jag 20, before “failure” insert “substan- 

On page 45, line 3, before “failure” insert 
“substantial”. 

On page 45, une 9, before “failure” insert 
“substantial”. 

On page 45, line 17, before “failure” insert 
“substantial”, 
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On page 45, line 23, before “failure” insert 
“substantial 

On page 46, line 7, before “failure” insert 
“substantial”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POFF 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porr: On page 
40, lines 13 and 14, strike out “in consultation 
with the Attorney General” and insert in lieu 
thereof “with the approval of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States”. 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, section 
1865 provides the manner in which the 
names will be drawn from the master 
jury wheel. That section says that the 
juror qualification form shall be pre- 
scribed by the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts “in consultation with the 
Attorney General.” 

Juror qualification, I suggest, is a 
proper function of the judicial branch 
of the Government, not the executive 
branch of the Government. The Attor- 
ney General, I will remind the Chair- 
man, enters the Federal courts not as 
an executive officer but as a litigant, 
either as a plaintiff, as an interpleader, 
as a friend of the court, or in some 
cases possibly as a defendant. 

As a litigant, pleading to the jury, the 
Attorney General has no more business 
prescribing the juror qualification form 
than any other party to the litigation. 

In the organizational structure of the 
judicial branch of the Government, the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
is regarded as a ministerial arm of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. 

My amendment safeguards that struc- 
ture and places all litigants on an equal 
footing. It simply says that the form 
shall be prescribed by the Administra- 
tive Office with the approval of the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States. 
Consultation with the Attorney General, 
who would in many cases be a party liti- 
gant in the suit pending before the court, 
would not be involved. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am constrained to 
oppose this amendment, although I rec- 
ognize that the gentleman who offered 
it did so in good faith. We must recog- 
nize here that the Administrative Office 
of the U.S. Courts actually prescribes the 
juror qualification form and not the At- 
torney General. That is clearly stated. 
But more than that, if we were to await 
the approval of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States as the amendment 
suggests one wonders just when we might 
be able to get a juror qualification form 
prescribed. It would seem to me, in order 
to expedite the procedure, it would cer- 
tainly be desirable for the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts in consulta- 
tion with the Attorney General to act in 
this area. I think there would be insuf- 
ferable delay and we would be defeating 
the intent of this section if this amend- 
ment were to prevail. For this reason 
I urge the amendment be defeated. 
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Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The questionnaire form is to be pre- 
scribed by the Administrative Office of 
the U.S. Courts in consultation with the 
Attorney General. Now, that gives 
ample protection to everybody. The Ad- 
ministrator of the Courts is given an ap- 
propriate function when directed to pre- 
scribe these forms. He is to exercise this 
authority in consultation with the At- 
torney General. I do not know what 
more supervision should be required. 
There is no reason for the Judicial Con- 
ference to have anything to do with this 
matter. I say reluctantly that the Judi- 
cial Conference is not noted for its speedy 
action. The Judicial Conference meets 
usually, I think, twice a year and action 
may be required before the Judicial Con- 
ference may meet. Moreover, since this 
is primarily a legislative or at best an 
executive matter and not a judicial mat- 
ter, I cannot see any reason why the 
matter should be dumped into the lap 
of the Judicial Conference. The Judicial 
Conference is overburdened now with all 
manner and kinds of assignments. It 
would not be meet and proper to give it 
any more work. Therefore I take it that 
this amendment would be ill advised and 
should be voted down. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Les. 
gentleman. 

Mr. RODINO. I would like to point 
out further that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment seeks to get approval of the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States 
whereas we do not provide for the ap- 
proval by the Attorney General in the 
bill. All we do is provide that the Attor- 
ney General should be consulted by the 
Administrator. 

Mr. CELLER. That would further 
delay and complicate the proceedings. 
Again I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the points made by my two 
distinguished colleagues, I think it is 
appropriate to read from section 331 of 
chapter 15 of the Code, which reads in 
part as follows: 

Special sessions of the Conference may be 
called by the chief judge at such times and 
places as he may designate. 


As the Chairman knows, the Confer- 
ence meets once in September and once 
in March. So I suggest my amendment 
imposes no undue burden on them. 

Further, and I do not believe he dealt 
with this point, the Attorney General 
is a party litigant in all of these proceed- 
ings both criminal and civil. I think it is 
not appropriate for a party litigant to 
have a hand whatever in prescribing the 
juror qualification forms. 

Mr. CELLER. The Judicial Confer- 
ence may be called into special session. 
It is composed of the chief circuit judges 
of all of the circuits and various chief 
district judges. There is a multiplicity 
of opinion always expressed in that Judi- 
cial Conference, and it would be rather 


I yield to the 
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difficult to get unanimity and to get it 
expeditiously. Again I say requiring the 
approval of the Judicial Conference 
would not be proper. Therefore, I hope 
that the amendment will not be carried. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes 51, noes 44. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Porr and 
Mr. CELLER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
84, noes 83. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BoLLING). The 
Chair votes no.“ 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POFF 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porr: On page 
37, line 3, strike out persons“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “citizens”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Porr] is recognized 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I accept 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Porr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CRAMER 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer: On 
page 47, beginning in line 20 strike out “and 
shall be available for public inspection.” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

": Provided, That the 4 year requirements 
of this section may be reworded or waived 
by the Chief Judge of the district with the 
concurrence of the judicial council of the 
circuit if they determine that such waiver 
will not prevent or interfere with the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of this 
chapter.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer] is recognized 
for 5 minutes in support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment that I am offering is one I 
would hope that our distinguished com- 
mittee chairman would see fit to accept. 
It is offered in a constructive spirit in an 
effort to try to get some commonsense 
into the keeping of the very voluminous 
records relating to the selection of jurors. 

My amendment gives the chief judge 
of the district and the judicial council 
of the circuit an opportunity to establish 
a shorter period of time than 4 years 
— the keeping of these voluminous rec- 
ords. 

Let me point out that section 1868, on 
page 47, requires the records to be kept 
for 4 years. I wish you would listen 
carefully because you already have a 2- 
year period for keeping records auto- 
matically written into the bill and I do 
not disturb that at all. The 4-year re- 
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quirement I am seeking to ease is 4 
years in addition to the 2 years during 
which these voluminous records must be 
kept. In effect, all these records—any- 
thing relating to the thousands of people 
that haye to be interrogated under this 
bill—every single one of these applica- 
tions must be kept. Whether they are 
mailed or not mailed, or if they are 
mailed, the return on that mailing, all of 
these records too must be kept for an 
initial 2 years and then for an additional 
4 years, for a total of 6 years. There is 
nothing that judge or that court can do 
even if the rooms—what few they have 
available—are stacked to the ceilings 
with such records. There is nothing 
they can do but preserve them for an ad- 
ditional period beyond the 2 years for 4 
more years or a total of 6 years. 

I think this is wholly unreasonable. 

The reason I say that it is 6 years is 
because of the wording of the bill pres- 
ently on page 47 says: “After”—and this 
is important—“After the master jury 
wheel is emptied and refilled pursuant 
to section 1864.” 

That means, as it says in section 1864 
of the bill, that every other year it shall 
be refilled so it is automatically for a 2- 
year period. 

The section continues: 

After all persons selected to serve as jurors 
before the master wheel was emptied have 
completed such service, all of the records and 
papers compiled and maintained by the jury 
commission before the master wheel was 
emptied shall be preserved by the commis- 
sion in the custody of the clerk for four years 
or for such longer period as may be ordered 
by a court— 


My amendment does not interfere with 
the court holding them for a longer pe- 
riod when determined by the judicial 
council. 

My amendment does not affect the 
automatic 2-year retention of the rec- 
ords that is left mandatory under the 
bill. But my amendment would give the 
judge and the council discretion to dis- 
pose of the records when these offices 
become stacked with these thousands 
and thousands of them. Even under the 
Cahill amendment you will still have 
thousands of jury applications. Under 
this proposal, unless you adopt my 
amendment, you are going to make them 
keep them for 6 years and fill up the 
rooms and not let the judges have any 
discretion to reduce the number of them. 

Here is how I say this would work. 
You have a term of court finished, and 
you have the 2-year mandatory holding 
period terminated. At that time the 
judge could say and the Council could 
say during this term of court there has 
been no challenge to any juror. There- 
fore, it is not necessary to keep all these 
records because the issues have been de- 
cided. Therefore, those records can be 
disposed of or moved to some other place. 

Now this is all this does. 

I see no justification for a 6-year pe- 
riod. I cite as a precedent for a re- 
duction of holding period title VII of 
this very bill, which indicates the prob- 
lem I am talking about arose in re- 
lation to the voter registration lists. 

We saw fit to give to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, by act of Congress in 1965, authority 
to reduce the period of time during which 
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voter registration lists must be kept. 
Title VII proposes that these records 
could be kept for a shorter period of 
time. The same principle is involved 
here. I would hope the distinguished 
chairman of the committee would see 
the wisdom of this proposal and would 
accept it. 

I just cannot see the validity or neces- 
sity of holding records in a case where 
no challenge has been made to any jury 
or the members thereof during the term 
of the court. There certainly would be 
no reason for keeping these records 
throughout a 6-year period. This is not 
intended in any way to harm the bill, 
but instead to be helpful. I would hope 
it would be accepted. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman 
is mistaken as to the length of time dur- 
ing which these records are going to be 
kept after the master wheel has been 
emptied. The period of 2 years that the 
gentleman speaks of is when the records 
are actually being used. 

The reason why we suggest the records 
be retained for a period of 4 years is so 
we may have an opportunity during that 
period to determine whether or not, if 
any challenge is made, there is a basis 
for such a challenge. It affords us the 
opportunity, besides, of reviewing the 
effectiveness of this bill, to see whether 
any changes are necessary. 

Besides this, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would eliminate in entirety the 
period of time during which these rec- 
ords should be maintained after the jury 
wheel has been emptied. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that it is nec- 
essary to preserve the 4-year period in 
order that we give a full opportunity for 
review in case review is necessary, in 
order that we determine whether or not 
a challenge, which may be made at such 
time, is supportable. For all of these 
reasons, Mr. Chairman, I feel the amend- 
ment of the gentleman should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment does not make it mandatory 
that the 4-year period be changed, ex- 
cept where the chief judge and counsel, 
on his direction, waive all or part of this 
requirement. It will not interefere with 
the purpose of the chapter. Only in 
those instances where the trial has 
clearly shown there are to be no chal- 
lenges, and the judge and counsel in 
their discretion find there is no reason 
to keep the records for 4 years, will they 
be permitted to be disposed of. The 4 
years remain in effect unless the Judicial 
Council makes such a finding. So it is 
just the reverse of what the gentleman 
said. 

Mr. RODINO. The way I read the 
gentleman’s amendment, it eliminates 
the 4-year requirement. We feel that 
the 4-year requirement is not at all bur- 
densome. We set a definite time dur- 
ing which these records should be main- 
tained in order that we may be able to 
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make certain determinations when chal- 
lenges are made, or in order to determine 
whether or not this title operates prop- 
erly. I think this is all necessary, and 
for that reason I believe that the gentle- 
man’s amendment should be opposed. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The gentleman from Florida failed to 
emphasize that under his amendment 
there is a possibility that the require- 
ment of preservation of the records for 
4 years may be entirely removed, because 
his amendment says that the 4-year re- 
quirement to this section may be re- 
moved or waived by the chief judge. 

We do not want anyone, whether he is 
the chief judge or the Judicial Council, 
to have the power of destroying or re- 
moving these records. But, beyond that, 
4 years is not an onerous period. It is 
not burdensome. The gentleman says it 
is 6 years. That is not true, because dur- 
ing the 2-year period the wheel is being 
used, and we cannot count those 2 years 
as a part of the 6-year period of pres- 
ervation. The preservation is after the 
wheel is exhausted and the wheel is 
emptied. 

I ask also this: How could a challenge 
be made unless the records are pre- 
served? 

One could not make a challenge if 
there were no records upon which one 
could base a challenge. This therefore 
would diminish the right of challenge. 
I do not believe we wish to do that. 

Beyond that, it is necessary to preserve 
the records for at least 4 years. We may 
want to change the system. Amend- 
ments may be offered in this body for a 
change of the system. We want to know 
something about these records. The 
Congress, therefore, would be privileged 
to examine these records, to see whether 
there should be changes. If there were 
no records to examine, we would have 
no basis upon which we could act for the 
purpose of amending the act. 

Beyond that, there may be appeals. 
Appeals sometimes take as long as 4 
years. With no records, to that extent 
it would certainly impair the right of 
appeal. 

For these reasons I hope that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida will be defeated. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction of 
the REcorD. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I believe the best an- 
swer to the gentleman from New York, 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, is that he misheard my amend- 
ment, As read by the Clerk, it says that 
the 4-year requirements of this section 
“may be reduced or waived” by the chief 
judge, and not “removed.” That is what 
I wanted to call attention to, before he 
made his remarks, because I believe he 
might have changed his position had he 
known I had made this change in the 
amendment. It was purposely changed 
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to overcome his argument, and possibly 
properly so. His argument does not 
stand as the amendment is amended. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. The one amendment I 
had submitted to me by the gentleman 
speaks of “removed.” 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a further cor- 
rection of the REcorD? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. For the gentleman’s 
information, my amendment as read by 
the Clerk says “may be reduced or 
waived” and not “removed.” That is 
why I say the gentleman’s argument 
does not stand to the amended version. 

Mr, McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, if 
I may proceed, I wish to comment on 
several matters touched upon in the col- 
loquy between the gentleman who of- 
fered the amendment and the chairman 
of the committee. 

This authority is to be given to the 
chief judge of the district, with the con- 
currence of the Judicial Council of the 
circuit, and it is to be permissive. It 
says “may be reduced.” 

I am convinced, Mr. Chairman, and 
Members of the Committee, that this 
amendment cannot be abused, when one 
must have the approval of the senior 
trial judge of the district, and the Ju- 
dicial Council. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, we know of the great num- 
ber of records our various Government 
officers are forced to keep. They mount 
by the day, by the week, by the month, 
and by the year. This amendment will 
completely safeguard the same rights 
that keeping an inordinate amount of 
records would is sought to protect. 

I trust that the amendment will be 
adopted by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CRAMER and 
Mr. Rocers of Colorado. 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 63, 
noes 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POFF 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
final amendment to this title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porr: On page 
38, line 2, immediately before the period in- 
sert the following: “, plus reimbursement 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by him in the performance 
of such duties”. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I accept 
that amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, 
could we have that amendment read 
again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
read the amendment. 

The Clerk re-read the amendment. 


August 1, 1966 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to 
raise a question which is concerned with 
section 1864(a) of title I. As I said 
during general debate last week, I am 
concerned that this section does not 
make clear what is required by the ju- 
dicial council when it says: 

The judicial council of the circuit, with 
such advice as the chief judge of the dis- 
trict may offer, shall prescribe some other 
source or sources of names for the master 
wheel in addition to the voter registration 
lists where necessary, in the judgment of the 
council, to protect the rights secured by sec- 
tion 1862 of this title. 


That is to prohibit discrimination in 
the selection of jurors. We all know 
that a year ago, when we passed the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, we did so be- 
cause the House found that virtually all 
of the districts of the States of the Old 
South had segregated voter registration 
lists, and the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
was intended to correct that. It has 
done a great deal, but the effects of the 
denial of the vote still remain. In Mis- 
sissippi, for example, the most optimis- 
tic estimate of the Attorney General is 
that 40 percent of the Negroes of that 
State will be registered by the end of this 
year. In most counties of that State the 
percentage of registered Negroes is still 
less then 20 percent. 

Consequently, it seems fair to assume 
that for virtually all of the districts in 
the South, if the policy or nondiscrimi- 
nation is to be carried out, the judicial 
council should prescribe other sources 
of names in addition to the voter regis- 
tration lists. 

Therefore, I would like to ask this 
question, Mr. Chairman. Is it the in- 
tent of the Judiciary Committee, is it the 
intent of the framers of this bill that the 
judicial council shall immediately make 
every effort to determine whether or not 
the voter registration lists do represent 
a cross section of the community? 

Mr. CELLER. That is right. The 
judicial council of the circuit is duty- 
bound to make every effort to be sure 
that the voter registration lists repre- 
sent a cross section of the community. 

Mr. RYAN. Then, Mr. Chairman, is 
the judicial council dutybound to insure 
that the lists do not continue to be dis- 
torted because of the effects of segrega- 
tion and discrimination? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; the judicial 
council must be sure that the voter lists 
will not reflect any kind of distortion, 
* upon segregation or discrimina- 

on. 

Mr. RYAN. I thank the Chairman for 
making that clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr I. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 
page 40, line 14, after the period, insert a 
new sentence as follows: “Such persons shall 
receive those fees and travel allowances pro- 
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vided in section 1871, title 28, United States 
Code.” 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe that it will take 5 minutes for 
me to explain the purpose of this pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be noted on page 
40 of the bill, section 1865, that once a 
person’s name is drawn from the jury 
wheel, under the language of title I that 
person “shall appear before the court and 
fill out a juror qualification form.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no provi- 
sion made anywhere to pay this prospec- 
tive juror for his travel or for the time 
that he has spent in complying with this 
section of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, some of the judges who 
have commented upon this language have 
pointed out this fact, some of them have 
said that their States represent just one 
Federal district and in drawing these 
jurors it sometimes becomes necessary 
for them to travel several hundred miles. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment pro- 
vides merely that for this service this 
juror or prospective juror would receive 
the same rate of pay as he would receive 
if he were actually in service as a juror. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman’s amendment comes on—— 

Mr. WHITENER. Page 40. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Line 
14—_. 

Mr. WHITENER. Line 14, and con- 
stitutes a new sentence. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. After the 
word “Attorney General“? 

Mr. WHITENER. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now, in 
this same paragraph of section 1865(a), 
and on page 41 thereof, it says: 

Provided, That any district or division 
where the Chief Judge of the District with 
the concurrence of the Judicial Council of 
the Circuit determines that the require- 
ment—— 


Mr. WHITENER. I am familiar with 
that language, and I believe everyone else 
is familiar with it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
my question is this 

Mr. WHITENER. It is a hardship 
upon a man to have to leave his job and 
go from his place of work across town to 
file or sign a qualification form. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The point 
is this, that the man, once having re- 
ceived this, does he then have the elec- 
tion to go to the place where the clerk 
is located and, if he does, will he be 
permitted 

Mr. WHTITENER. If the gentleman 
from Colorado will permit me to resume 
my time, I will be appreciative. 

I have very deliberately offered this 
amendment to subsection (a) of this 
section because in subsection (b) of this 
section, where the witness or the pros- 
pective juror has been a reluctant one, 
or a recalcitrant one, I deliberately did 
not make this provision applicable where 
WWW 
come 
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But, Mr. Chairman, here, for instance, 
is a good citizen who works for a living 
perhaps 20 miles away, or 2 blocks away, 
or 3 blocks away, or 200 miles away, and 
the law says when his name is drawn he 
is served with notice to come in and to 
leave his work and write up a qualifica- 
tion form in the presence of the clerk of 
the court. 

Mr. Chairman, my proposition is not 
complicated, although the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] may try to 
make it complicated. The only thing I 
am saying is that that man shall be paid 
at the same rate or the same fee and 
travel allowances for that day that he 
acts as he did, as if he were selected and 
came in later as a juror for a day. 

It is very simple. There is nothing 
complicated in it. I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Committee should find it 
very appealing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry I have to be the devil’s advocate 
this afternoon, but I cannot help it. I 
fear that the cost to carry out this 
amendment might be high. This means 
that everyone who receives a request to 
fill out a form, whose name was taken 
out of the wheel, would receive $20 a day 
and 10 cents a mile. Those are the fees. 
We are raising the jury fees by this bill. 
It would mean that the man who fills out 
the form would receive $20 a day and he 
would receive travel allowance. He 
may not even be qualified for jury duty 
at all. Then we will have paid him the 
same as we pay a juryman. In my 
mind that seems to be rather abhorrent. 
I do not know what the law of North 
Carolina would be, but it is certainly not 
the law of my State and I am quite sure 
that it is not the law in most States, and 
I do not think it should be the law in 
the United States to pay a juror to do 
that which is part of his duty as a 
citizen, namely, to fill out this form to 
see whether or not he can qualify as a 
juror. 

For that reason I think it would be 
unfortunate if we were to give an affirm- 
ative vote on an amendment of this sort. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to point out that 
if this amendment is adopted, then it 
leaves it to the option of the individual 
who may receive the summons or who 
may receive the questionnaire to either 
fill it out there or go to the court and 
claim $20. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
point out further, Mr. Chairman, that 
when the issue of what is the necessary 
form to use when an individual’s name is 
selected from the master wheel is pro- 
vided on page 41. It provides that the 
district and circuit can permit him to 
answer it by writing in the necessary in- 
formation on the form. The thing that 
would be confusing here is supposing the 
individual did not want to answer as he 
is required here or as the circuit may 
say, then he could come to the court and 
receive the $20 plus mileage. 
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It is because of that that we added 
the proviso. Therefore, I think the 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that the 
Members, other than my friend on my 
right, my good lawyer friend, Mr. 
WHITENER, understand the import of 
this amendment. 

Take the situation where there is a 
man who lives, as the people know who 
are from the Western States, possibly 
100 or 200 miles or it could be 300 miles 
from the point where the court is sitting. 
The judge or the clerk of the court un- 
der the direction of the judge sends this 
man a summons to fill out with refer- 
ence to being a juror, to appear—really 
that is what it is—he sends him a sum- 
mons. He has an order from the court 
to come so that the court can determine 
whether he thinks he is qualified as a 
juror. When he gets there, he fills out 
the blank and he, after discussion with 
the judge, is either excused or not. 

The judge may say, No, you are not 
e aaa You will have to stay 

ere.“ 

If he stays there, then there is no 
question about his being paid. This 
amendment simply says that the man 
who has been summoned to appear be- 
fore the court to make his excuses or to 
give his reasons for being excused shall 
be paid for that day’s jury service. 

In my State and in any State that I 
know of when a man appears on the 
first day of court and who goes up and 
says to the judge, “My wife is suffering 
with cancer. I am needed at home.” 
Or he says, “I have a one-man business 
and no one can run it without me being 
there, I would like to be excused.” The 
judge says either, “You are excused,” 
or he says, “You are not excused.” 

Every time in my knowledge that the 
judge has said, “You are excused,” then 
he turns to the clerk of the court and he 
says, “Mr. Clerk, pay this man for 1 
day’s jury service.” 

That is all that this amendment does. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will take the trouble to look 
on page 41, commencing on line 5, he will 
see that it provides “in any district or 
division where the chief judge of the dis- 
trict with the concurrence of the judicial 
council of the circuit determines that the 
requirement of a personal appearance be- 
fore the clerk to fill out a juror qualifica- 
tion form would entail undue hardship 
or undue inconvenience for persons 
whose names are drawn from the master 
wheel, the clerk shall mail to every person 
whose name is drawn from the master 
jury wheel a juror qualification form with 
instructions to fill out and return the 
form duly signed to the clerk by mail 
within ten days.” 

So you need not go to all that trouble. 
There can be a mere mailing which would 
avoid any kind of hardship that the gen- 
tleman is pointing to. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, there could not be 
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a mere mailing if the clerk of the court 
has been directed to summon the pro- 
spective juror to come into the court- 
house. He cannot do it by mail, he has 
to go in person. He has to leave his 
home. He has to leave and be deprived 
of a day’s work. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would point out that argument of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary falls rather flat on its face be- 
cause if you will read the language on 
page 41, is says that if the chief judge of 
the district with the concurrence of the 
judicial council of the circuit determines 
that the requirement of a personal ap- 
pearance before the clerk to fill out a 
juror qualification form would entail un- 
due hardship or undue inconvenience for 
persons whose names are drawn.” 

It does not say that the chief judge 
and the Judicial Council can strike out 
the language in subsection (a) which re- 
quires that he shall appear. In other 
words, what the chairman of our com- 
mittee is overlooking is that, in order for 
the court to be able merely to mail out a 
form which the prospective juror can 
fill out at home, the Judicial Council and 
chief judge have to find an exception to 
the positive provisions of subsection (a). 

The Chairman has said that this would 
involve great expense. If that be true, 
should not the Government bear it, 
rather than the individual who is run- 
ning a one-man business, or who is out 
trying to look after his farm, who is 
pulled off his business or farm and 
brought hundreds of miles into the court- 
house to fill out a form? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuLtoc#H). 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased to join with my colleague 
from North Carolina in this amendment. 
As a matter of fact there are certain 
conditions spelled out in this bill where- 
by a prospective juror might travel as 
many as from 50 to 500 miles to fill out 
the blank which he is unable to fill out 
himself. Without the amendment of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, it is 
my judgment that he would have to 
stand that travel expense, including the 
hotel expense, himself. 

I know of no other person who is per- 
forming a service for the public who is 
put to that expense without reimburse- 
ment by this great and good and rich 
Government of ours. 

I hope the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

It might be recalled that one of the 
amendments I have previously offered 
would have taken care of this situation 
here, where we have two different meth- 
ods of filling out the juror qualification 
form. It seems to me apparent that a 
great many people—and maybe nobody— 
have not read this bill. 

There are two ways of getting jury 
qualifications filled out. One of them is 
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in the section that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] has of- 
fered an amendment for. This is very 
definite. It says that when these names 
are pulled out of the master jury wheel 
and the alphabetical list is made up, that 
they shall be summoned by certified 
mail—that is, the persons whose names 
are drawn—and each person whose name 
is drawn and so summoned shall appear 
before the court and fill out a juror 
qualification form, et cetera. He has to 
appear, under that section of the bill. 
That is all this applies to. 

There is another section of the bill that 
says this can be done by mail. That is 
not what we are talking about. We are 
talking here about the ones who are sum- 
moned to appear before the Clerk and fill 
out the form. 

This bill is just not ready to be put 
before the Committee because nobody has 
read it and nobody knows what is in it. 

There are two sections. It ought to be 
obvious from the reading of it and the 
amendment offered that it applies to just 
one of the sections about how a man shall 
appear and fill out a juror qualification 
form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, inherent in our concept 
of the rights of property ownership is 
the concept of freedom of choice and the 
consensus that a man’s property is his to 
do with as he pleases within existing 
legal restrictions. 

Although I believe firmly in the op- 
portunity for adequate housing for all 
our citizens, it cannot best be done by 
legislation such as title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966. I believe that the 
best approach is through community ac- 
tion led by local officials and business and 
civic leaders rather than through legis- 
lative fiat. 

The wording of this legislation is am- 
biguous and even some of its supporters 
have serious doubts that it could possi- 
bly achieve its stated end. Furthermore, 
any such proposal as this should be 
backed up by firm antiblockbusting 
prohibitions. 

I have always had serious misgivings 
about title IV and so stated on WTOP- 
TV about 3 months ago when I appeared 
on the show, “Report From Capitol Hill.” 

However, it has been my policy both 
as a Congressman and as a member of 
the Maryland House of Delegates to keep 
an open mind on controversial issues not 
withstanding my personal misgivings 
until I have an opportunity to read and 
digest the committee reports, study the 
impact of the legislation and take into 
consideration the views of the people who 
have taken the time to express them to 
me. On the basis of all these factors, 
I decided to oppose the enactment of title 
IV. However, I will continue to work 
for equal opportunity for all people in 
education, jobs, and training so that it 
will be possible for anyone to find suitable 
living accommodations within the range 
of their financial ability. 
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Now I must apologize for taking the 
time of my colleagues but at this point 
I find it necessary to inject a note of 
local politics. 

My vote on this issue is at variance 
with that of my colleague from Mary- 
land, the Honorable CARLTON R. SICKLEs. 
At the time of the television program 
that I mentioned, it became apparent 
that we would differ. However, since 
that time, he has become a gubernatorial 
candidate in our State, we have an- 
nounced our mutual endorsements and 
are running on the same slate. 

I have served with him for a total of 
9½ years both here in the Congress and 
in the Maryland House of Delegates. 
During that period we have differed at 
many times. We do not see eye to eye 
on every issue and we do not expect or 
attempt to extract such compliance. 
Nevertheless, we are firmly committed to 
the goal of finding answers to the press- 
ing problems of today and we have re- 
tained our mutual respect over the years. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 
page 40, lines 6 and 7, strike out “which list 
shall not be disclosed to any person except 
Soo to sections 1867 and 1868 of this 
title”. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is not complicated. It is 
prompted by the suggestion of some of 
the judges who have responded to in- 
quiries about this legislation. I will read 
one comment in particular from one of 
the judges, as follows: 

The provisions of § 1865(a), which pro- 
hibits a disclosure of the jury list, is some- 
what disturbing. We have followed the 
practice of making jury lists available to 
interested counsel at least 15 days in ad- 
vance of the trial, and the occasion has never 
arisen when I felt that any injustice or im- 
propriety resulted from the disclosure. 


Members will note that this injunction 
against disclosure, which appears on 
page 40, comes into play after a person's 
name is drawn from the jury wheel for 
service as a juror. 

Here the language in the bill says that 
one cannot disclose the names of those 
drawn for the jury to the public until 
after all the names have been drawn out 
of the jury wheel, when one looks over 
to the sections to which this language 
I would seek to strike refers. 

It seems to me to be a rather un- 
conscionable thing to say to a litigant, 
“You have gone into the courthouse, 
but you do not have any right to know 
who may be on that jury.” After all, 
litigants do have a right to be heard on 
the question of the qualifications of 
jurors, but under the language of this 
bill they cannot know the identity or 
background of the members of the jury 
panel. 

I do not know about the experiences 
of others, but in the trial of cases when 
I have had an important lawsuit, I have 
always tried to find out something about 
the people whose names were on our jury 
list. There is nothing improper about it. 

I just wonder if it is the intent of the 
chairman of the committee and of the 
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authors of this bill to say that a litigant 
is not entitled to know who is going to 
sit on his case until after they are sitting 
up in the jury box. 

Does anyone have an answer to that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
point out to the gentleman—— 

Mr. WHITENER. What about an- 
swering my question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First, the 
fact that the name may have been drawn 
from the master jury wheel does not nec- 
essarily mean the person has been quali- 
fied for jury service. 

Mr. WHITENER. But the language 
goes on and says that by certified mail 
the person whose name is drawn shall be 
notified to come in for jury service. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Surely. 

Mr. WHITENER. Let us get down to 
the meat of it. Will the gentleman tell 
me it is his intent that a litigant will not 
find out who is to serve on the jury until 
they get into the courthouse to try his 
case? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
swer is No“ to the question. 

Mr. WHITENER. All right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. For the 
simple reason, if we read this and the 
method in which it is handled, when the 
name is drawn from the jury wheel that 
person does not necessarily qualify for 
jury service merely because his name is 
drawn. 

Mr. WHITENER. There is nothing 
new about that proposition. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. That 
is it exactly. That is what we are doing 
here. 

Mr. WHITENER. But when we look 
at the language of this bill, if we look at 
sections 1867 and 1868, we find that the 
only time the names drawn out of that 
wheel can be divulged to the public is 
after they have drawn every single name 
out of the wheel. That would be one- 
half of 1 percent of all those registered 
voters in a judicial district under the 
Poff amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I beg to 
disagree with the gentleman, because this 
says—— 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sure that the 
gentleman is reluctant to agree with me. 
But I want to get around to the legal 
proposition involved here. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am try- 
ing to stick legally with the remarks that 
the gentleman has made. Certainly un- 
der sections 1867 and 1868 it covers the 
question of the challenging and mainte- 
nance of records. 

Mr. WHITENER. Allright. Let us go 
down to section 1868. It is very clear. 
It says “after the master jury wheel is 
emptied and refilled,” and then we go 
to section 1864 of this title, and then you 
go down to the end and it says that it 
“shall be available for public inspection.” 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I think that the judge 
whom the gentleman quoted was not 
reading the appropriate paragraph of the 
bill before us. This is not a list of pro- 
spective jurors. This is a list of per- 
sons who are not yet qualified to serve as 
jurors. They are not sitting on any case. 
If those names would be made public, the 
names could be misused. Anybody could 
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come in and thumb through the list of 
names and the names could be improper- 
ly used under the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. I do not think we want that. 
Therefore, I think we must keep and pre- 
serve the language we have, namely, the 
alphabetical list of names drawn, which 
list shall not be disclosed to any person 
except pursuant to section 1867 and 1868 
of this title.“ Those sections refer to 
challenges. For that reason I hope that 
the amendment will not carry. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. I yield. 

Mr, HUTCHINSON. I simply wanted 
to ask the chairman to explain to me how 
under section 1865 the jury commission 
shall publicly draw from the master 
wheel the names of as many people as 
are required. This is a public drawing. 
Then the second goes on and says that 
the list shall not be disclosed to any per- 
son. It seems to me very inconsistent. 
If the list is to be publicly drawn, then 
how can it fail to be publicly disclosed? 
As a matter of fact, anybody can simply 
sit there and copy the names, could they 
not, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. CELLER, It is only public after 
you pull the names out. You put your 
hand in the wheel and take the names out 
at random. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The bill says 
that the jury commission shall publicly 
draw from the wheel. This must be in 
the presence of whoever wants to sit 
there and watch it done. 

Mr. CELLER. We do not make this 
public in the sense that every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry can see what names there are. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. What is the 
meaning of the word “public” then? 

Mr. CELLER. Public refers to certain 
officials and others who may be present 
when names are drawn. They may know 
the names, but the general public does 
not know the names. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not believe that is my understanding 
of the word “public.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 


words. 
Mr. Chairman, will 


Mr. WHITENER. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. Apparently, from 
what the chairman of the committee just 
said, what they mean by their present 
language is that they will draw the jury 
out of the wheel in public, where every- 
body can see the man reach in, but 
nobody can see what he pulls out. They 
do not want the litigants or the lawyers 
or anybody else to know who is going to 
serve on the jury. That is what they 
would say about it. But I agree with 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hurcuinson], that if you have a public 
drawing of a prospective jury panel, it 
seems that it is a completely stupid thing 
to go on later and to say in another sec- 
tion of the bill that what we did publicly 
we have to keep private. It seems that is 
what they contend they want to do here. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
certainly if the act is to be public, then 
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anybody that wants to can go in and see 
it. Otherwise it is not public. This 
would include members of the press. 
The present law, as I read it, says that 
this drawing shall be public, but the 
present law does not go on and say that 
the list shall not be disclosed. This pro- 
hibition against disclosure is new mate- 
rial. The public drawing is present 
material, but it seems to me certainly 
that this is a real inconsistency here. 

If the idea is simply to let the public 
see an official take a piece of paper out 
of the master jury wheel and then lay 
it on the table and let the public see that 
and nothing more, I believe the public 
would be quite dismayed in that proce- 
dure. I believe the public would say 
that that was not really “public”. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 


Mr. ASHMORE. Does the gentleman - 


know any good reason why the names of 
the jurors should be kept secret? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. No, I do not, Mr. 
Chairman, and for that reason—and we 
always presumed the law, I think, in most 
of the jurisdictions to be that it shall be 
done publicly so the public can come in 
and see it. 

Mr. ASHMORE. The present law is 
that it shall become public. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes, that means 
that people can come in and see what 
you are doing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I think the purpose of 
this provision is to give protection to 
those whose names will never be used. 

There are a number of names that 
may never be used. Those names should 
be protected, and not necessarily made 
generally public. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Then why should 
anyone be compelled or concerned about 
it? If his name is drawn, his name is 
drawn. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Since when is it any 
discrimination for a person’s name to 
be known who might serve on a jury by 
being on a panel in the first place? 
What discrimination is there attached 
to being on a panel where you might be 
selected as a juror? That is the im- 
Plication involved here. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. The proponents of 
this bill say that it is the right and priv- 
ilege of everyone to serve on the jury— 
either grand or petit jury. Now you are 
saying this is a wonderful right, but no 
one ought to know that they are exercis- 
ing it. I just do not understand it. 

When a juror’s name is drawn from 
this wheel, that becomes your prospec- 
tive panel. And this is something that 
the public has a right to know about. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, if it is such 
a great privilege to serve on the jury, the 
man whose name is drawn ought to 
know it, and everyone ought to know 
that he has been selected as a grand or 
petit juror. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I hope the amendment of the gentleman 
will be adopted, because its adoption is 
necessary in my opinion to make the 
language consistent with the provisions 
of this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WHITENER) there 
were—ayes 47, noes 54. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
title I and all amendments thereto—— 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair ask 
a question before the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary asks unani- 
mous consent on this matter? 

Are there any further amendments to 
title I? 

If not, the Chair recognizes the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
title I and all amendments thereto con- 
clude at 5:30. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, could 
the Chair inform the Committee as to 
how many amendments there are at the 
Clerk’s desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are none at 
the Clerk’s desk, but the Chair is in- 
formed that the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Dowpy] has an amendment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I understand there are none on 
this side. I have no idea how many 
there may be over there. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on title I and all amendments 
thereto conclude in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
who has the 10 minutes intervening? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ob- 
served standing at the time of the time 
limitation the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross], the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Jacogs], and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McCu.tocu], and 
obviously the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dow]. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dowpy: On 
page 50, at the end of line 2, insert the 
following: 

“Section 1871 of Title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by substituting in the 
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third paragraph ‘10 cents per mile plus the 
amount expended for tolls, for toll roads and 
toll bridges’ for ‘10 cents per mile’ in the two 
instances such language occurs.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, when 
one is trying to talk about an amend- 
ment in a minute and one-half, you just 
feel like turning the time back and let 
the House vote because they are in just 
as good a shape then as they are before. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think the amend- 
ment is acceptable and I accept it. 

Mr. DOWDY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
ask more or less a question concerning 
the increases in compensation to be paid. 
The report is somewhat inadequate with 
respect to that. Some fees or compensa- 
tion vary from $10 to $20 and from $8 to 
$16 and so forth. 

My question is, Would the guidelines 
established by the President at 2.8 or 2.9 
percent to pay increases, is the President 
approving this bill with these 100-per- 
cent increases in it? 

Mr. CELLER. I shall be glad to read 
the communication received from the 
Department of Justice, to which Depart- 
ment I made inquiry along the lines the 
gentleman just made. 

The communication is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1966. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your request for information concerning the 
cost to the United States of the various pro- 
visions of the proposed Civil Rights Act of 
1966. 

The preliminary cost estimates and esti- 
mates of the number of man-years to be ex- 
pended in connection with the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the various pro- 
visions of the Act were computed on the 
basis of the provisions of H.R. 14765 as re- 
ported out of your Committee on June 30, 
1966. 

The total annual average cost is estimated 
to be about $12,769,725. Of this total, $7,- 
250,000 will be for the increase in fees for 
witnesses ($2,250,000) and increases in fees 
for Jurors and jury commissioners ($5,000,- 
000) provided in Title I. 

Of the remaining sum, $808,725 (56 man- 
years) is for the Department of Justice to 
perform its additional and increased en- 
forcement responsibilities. The Department 
of Justice must act to assure nondiscrimina- 
tion in Federal and State jury selection and 
service under Titles I and II, to provide for 
the protection of constitutional rights under 
Title III, including the bringing of civil suits 
for injunctive relief; to end the practice of 
discrimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin in the sale or rental 
of certain housing under Title IV; to provide 
for the further protection of persons par- 
ticipating in activities protected by the Con- 
stitution and Federal law in Title V; and to 
further the desegregation of schools and pub- 
lic facilities under Title VI. 

The sum of $2,601,000 is allocated to the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to carry out its responsibilities under 
title IV, Fair Housing. Of thts, $2,101,000 
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(160 man-years) is for investigating and 
processing complaints; $500,000 is for studies 
and technical assistance. The remaining 
$2,110,000 (125 man-years) is for the Fair 
Housing Board created by Title IV. 

These, then, are the components upon 
which the total estimate is based. In some 
instances it is anticipated that enforcement 
initially will require a larger commitment 
of personnel than is indicated by these aver- 
ages. In others it is anticipated that the 
number of persons required will increase 
over time. We have endeavored to reflect 
these projections in the average figures dis- 
cussed above. More detailed estimates pro- 
jected for a five-year period as required by 
Public Law 84-801 will be provided to the 
Congress in due course. 

Sincerely, 
RAMSEY CLARK, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
JACOBS]. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I was 
going to read the balance of the letter 
but I will ask permission to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to congratulate the gentleman from 
Iowa on obtaining these cost figures that 
I have been unable to obtain for the 
committee. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
DENTON]. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuLLocH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE It 
Discrimination prohibited 

Sec. 201. No citizen shall be excluded from 
service as grand or petit juror in any State 
court on account of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, or economic status. 

Suits by the Attorney General 

Sec. 202. (a) Whenever there are reason- 
able grounds to believe that any person has 
engaged or is about to engage in any act 
or practice which would deny or abridge 
any right secured by section 201 of this 
title, the Attorney General may institute 
for the United States, or in the name of the 
United States, a civil action or other proper 
proceeding for preventive relief, including 
an application for an injunction, restrain- 
ing order, or other order against a State, any 
political subdivision thereof, or any official 
of such State or political subdivision. In 
any proceeding hereunder, the United States 
shall be Hable for costs the same as a private 
person. 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this title and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
any aggrieved party shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
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be provided by law. Any action pursuant to 
this section shall be in every way expedited. 

Sec, 203. If in any proceeding instituted 
pursuant to this title or any other law au- 

proceedings for injunctive relief, 
the district court finds that any right se- 
cured by section 201 has been denied or 
abridged, it may, in addition to any other 
relief, enter an order effective for such period 
of time as may be appropriate— 

(a) Prohibiting or suspending the use of 
any qualification for jury service or any 
basis for excuse, exemption, or exclusion from 
jury service which— 

(1) violates or has been applied in viola- 
tion of section 201 of this title, or 

(2) is so subjective as to vest in jury offi- 
cials undue discretion to determine whether 
any person has satisfied such qualification or 
whether a basis exists for excusing, exempt- 
ing, or excluding any person from jury 
service; 

(b) Requiring the use of objective criteria 
to determine whether any person has satis- 
fled any qualification for jury service or 
whether a basis exists for excusing, exempt- 
ing, or excluding any person from jury 
service; 

(c) Requiring maintenance of such records 
or additional records as may be necessary to 
permit a determination thereafter whether 
any right secured by section 201 has been 
denied or abridged; or 

(d) Appointing a master to perform such 
duties of the jury officials as may be neces- 
sary to assure that the rights secured by sec- 
tion 201 of this title are not denied or 
abridged. 

Discovery of evidence 

Sec. 204. In any proceeding instituted pur- 
suant to section 202 of this title or section 
1983 of title 42 of the United States Code, or 
in any criminal proceeding in any State court 
prior to the introduction of any evidence at 
trial, or in any habeas corpus, coram nobis, or 
other collateral proceeding in any court with 
respect to a judgment of conviction entered 
after the effective date of this title, wherein 
it is asserted that any right secured by sec- 
tion 201 of this title has been denied of 
abridged— 

(a) The appropriate State or local officials 
shall furnish a written statement of jury 
selection information subscribed to under 
oath which shall contain a detailed descrip- 
tion of the following: 

(1) the nature and location of the sources 
from which names were obtained for in- 
clusion in the wheel, box, or similar device; 

(2) the methods used and the procedures 
followed in selecting names from the sources 
referred to in subdivision (1) of this sub- 
section for inclusion in the wheel, box, or 
similar device; 

(3) the methods used for selecting names 
of prospective jurors from the wheel, box, or 
similar device for testing or otherwise 
demonstrating their qualifications for jury 
service; 

(4) the qualifications, tests, standards, 
criteria, and procedures used in determining 
whether prospective jurors are qualified to 
serve as jurors; and 

(5) the methods used for summoning or 
otherwise calling persons for jury service and 
assigning such persons to grand and petit 
jury panels. 

(b) The statement of jury selection in- 
formation shall be filed with the clerk of 
the court in which the proceeding is pend- 
ing, and a copy thereof shall be served upon 
the attorney for the complaining party. 
The statement of jury selection information 
shall constitute evidence on the question 
whether any right secured by section 201 of 
this title has been denied or abridged: Pro- 
vided, That the complaining party shall be 
entitled to cross-examine any person having 
knowledge of relevant facts concerning the 
information to be contained in such state- 
ment and to present in addition the testi- 
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mony of the jury officials, together with any 
other evidence, and, where there is evidence 
of a denial or abridgment of a right secured 
by section 201 of this title, any relevant 
records and papers used by jury officials in 
the performance of their duties which are 
not public or otherwise available. 

(c) If the court determines (1) that there 
is probable cause to believe that any right 
secured by section 201 of this title has been 
denied or abridged and (2) that the records 
and papers maintained by the State are not 
sufficient to permit a determination whether 
such denial or abridgement has occurred, it 
shall be the responsibility of the appropriate 
State or local officials to produce additional 
evidence demonstrating that such denial or 
abridgment did not occur. When such evi- 
dence is not otherwise available, the State 
shall use such process of the court as may 
be necessary in order to produce the evidence, 
including the right to subpena witnesses. 

(d) The court may direct that the contents 
of any records or papers produced pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section shall not be 
disclosed (except as may be necessary in the 
preparation and presentation of the case) 
during such period of time as such records 
and papers are not available for public in- 
spection under State law: Provided, That 
parties to the proceeding shall be allowed to 
inspect, reproduce, and copy such records 
and papers at all reasonable times during the 
pendency of the case, and that disclosure of 
the contents of such records and papers by 
the Attorney General and his representatives 
shall be governed by subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 205 of this title. Any person who dis- 
closes the contents of any records or papers 
in violation of this subsection may be fined 
not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 


Preservation and inspection of records 


Sec. 205. (a) The jury officials in all State 
courts shall preserve the records and papers 
prepared or obtained in the performance of 
their duties for four years after the comple- 
tion of service by all persons whose consider- 
ation for service as jurors was the subject of 
such records and papers. Any person, wheth- 
er or not a jury official, who willfully steals, 
destroys, conceals, mutilates, or alters any 
record or paper required by this subsection to 
be preserved shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

(b) Any record or paper required by sub- 
section (a) of this section to be preserved 
shall, upon demand in writing by the Attor- 
ney General or his representative directed to 
the person having custody, possession, or 
control of such record or paper, be made 
available for inspection, reproduction, and 
copying by the Attorney General or his rep- 
resentative. During such period of time as 
such records and papers are not available for 
public inspection under State law, unless 
otherwise ordered by a court of the United 
States, neither the Attorney General nor any 
employee of the Department of Justice, nor 
any other representative of the Attorney 
General, shall disclose the contents of any 
record or paper produced pursuant to this 
title except to Congress and any committee 
thereof, governmental agencies, and in the 
preparation and presentation of any case or 
proceeding before any court or grand jury. 
The United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which a record or paper so demanded 
is located, shall have jurisdiction by appro- 
priate process to compel the production of 
such record or paper. 

Definitions 

Sec. 206. For purposes of this title 

(a) “State court” shall mean any court of 
any State, county, parish, city, town, mu- 
nicipality or other political subdivision of 
any State; 

(b) “Jury official” shall mean any person 
or group of persons, including judicial of- 
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ficers, who select, summon, or impanel per- 
sons to serve as grand or petit jurors in any 
State court; 

(c) “wheel, box, or similar device” shall 
include a file, list, or other compilation of 
names of persons prepared by a jury official; 

(d) “political subdivision” shall mean any 
county, parish, city, town, municipality, or 
other territorial subdivision of a State. 

Effect of existing laws 

Sec. 207. The remedies provided in this 
title shall not preclude any person, the Unit- 
ed States, or any State or local agency from 
pursuing any other remedy, civil or criminal, 
which may be available for the vindication 
or enforcement of any law prohibiting dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, national origin, or economic 
status in the selection of persons for service 
on grand or petit juries in any State court. 

Effective date 

Sec, 208. This title shall become effective 
one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of its enactment: Provided, That the provi- 
sions of this title shall not apply in any case 
in which an indictment has been returned 
or a petit jury impaneled prior to such effec- 
tive date. 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that title II be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Arizona IMr. 
RHODES] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the August 1, 1966, meeting of 
the House Republican policy committee 
a policy statement regarding the Civil 
Rights Act of 1966 was adopted. As 
chairman of the policy committee, I 
would like to include at this point in the 
Recorp the complete text of this state- 
ment: 

REPUBLICAN Poier COMMITTEE STATEMENT 
on Civ. RIGHTS Act or 1966 

The Republican Party and the Republican 
Members of the House of Representatives 
have consistently led the fight for justice and 
progress in human rights. This is not a cause 
that we have discovered recently. This year, 
as in other years, we advocate and support 
legislation that will strengthen and advance 
the cause of civil rights under the law. For 
respect for law and order is basic to the 
achievement of common goals within our na- 
tion. Illegal breach of the peace, violence, 
and riot by the mob, weaken the nation and 
undermine the American goal of equal op- 
portunity for all. 

It is unfortunate that the controversy re- 
garding title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 
1966 has completely dominated public and 
Congressional attention. As a result, certain 
provisions in this Act that represent a solid 
advance in the field of civil rights have been 
downgraded and all but forgotten. For ex- 
ample: 

Title I of this bill would update and re- 
form the present federal jury system. At 
the present time, no uniform source of names 
of potential jurors is prescribed, and the 
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selection process is largely left to local deter- 
mination. Under this title, a uniform jury 
selection system would be assured and the 
rights of litigants protected. Thus, an even 
higher standard in federal jury selection to 
which all citizens may look with pride and 
confidence would be required. 

Title II is designed to facilitate the elimi- 
nation of all forms of unconstitutional dis- 
crimination in the selection of State court 
juries. It would authorize the Attorney 
General to initiate proceedings for preven- 
tive relief against State jury officials. In 
the event there is a finding of discrimina- 
tion, the federal court would be authorized 
to grant various types of relief, including 
a decree which would suspend the use of 
State qualifications or standards. However, 
no State and no court which have main- 
tained high standards will be required to 
change either its law or its rules for the se- 
lection of jurors by the provisions of this 
title. 

Title V of the bill would require an as- 
sumption of federal responsibility that is 
long overdue. The need for a modern law 
to deter civil rights crimes has been dem- 
onstrated by the many and sometimes un- 
believable instances of violence against cer- 
tain of our citizens. Under this title, the 
full weight of federal law enforcement ma- 
chinery can be brought to bear where the 
victim is engaged in a lawful civil rights 
activity. With federal prosecution stripped 
of the present necessity for proving specific 
intent to interfere with civil rights, and with 
a penalty structure that will allow punish- 
ment commensurate with the magnitude of 
the proven crime, title V, when enacted into 
law, will prove a powerful deterrent. Title 
V will not do violence to our Federal-State 
relationship in an area of federal law en- 
forcement. It is designed to operate only 
where there is a failure or refusal of State 
justice in the courts. Hopefully, it will 
accomplish more through deterrence than 
actual application. 

These proposals reaffirm this country's 
commitment to equal justice. These are 
areas in which a need has been identified 
and legislation to meet this need has been 
fashioned. 

The House Republican Policy Committee, 
however, is opposed to the provisions of title 
IV. As proposed by the Administration, title 
IV was politically motivated and unrealistic. 
Since its inception, it has created confusion 
and bitterness. It has divided the country 
and fostered discord and animosity when 
calmness and a unified approach to the civil 
rights problems are desperately needed. As 
amended and reported by the Committee, it 
is subject to widely-varying interpretations. 
It ignores the lessons learned through the 
administration of fair housing laws in many 
of our States. 

Racial discrimination in any form is a so- 
cial and moral wrong. However, a federal 
prohibition on discrimination in the sale 
or rental of an individual's home, or the 
rental of rooms therein, raises grave and 
tar- questions. As Associate Justice 
Harlan of the United States Supreme Court 
has stated: “Freedom of the individual to 
choose his associates or his neighbors, to use 
and dispose of his property as he see fit, to 
be arbitrary, capricious, even unjust in his 
personal relations are things entitled to a 
large measure of protection from govern- 
mental interference. This liberty would be 
overridden, in the name of equality, if the 
strictures of the [fourteenth] amendment 
were applied to governmental and private ac- 
tion without distinction.” 

It has been alleged that the Fair Housing 
Board created by section 408 is merely a 
mechanism for conciliation. However, a 
closer reading reveals that title IV gives both 
the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment and the FHB powers comparable to, 
and in at least one respect greater than those 
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of the National Labor Relations Board. Thus, 
the enactment of this title may create an- 
other super agency larger and more powerful 
than the NLRB to investigate the thousands 
of complaints that are bound to arise under 
this bill. 

Although civil actions by individuals un- 
der title IV are subject to a six-month stat- 
ute of limitations, actions by the Attorney 
General and by the Secretary of HUD and 
the Fair Housing Board do not have this 
limitation. Thus, under this provision, there 
would be at least a six-month cloud over 
many sales and rentals. Certainly, the time 
within which such suits must be filed should 
be as limited as possible. If discrimination is 
practiced, a meaningful remedy cannot be 
fashioned unless the action alleging such 
discrimination is filed before a bona fide 
sale or rental is consummated. Stale claims 
and continuing potential Hability will not 
discourage discrimination but they may en- 
courage nuisance suits and legal harassment. 

Title IV would establish broad Federal au- 
thority over private housing. It could super- 
sede local and State authority and take away 
local and State jurisdiction in this area, This 
title, in effect, sets aside local and State laws 
and invokes a maze of Federal procedures to 
remedy discriminatory housing practices. 
Fair housing solutions must be developed 
and carried out locally. Federal legislation in 
this area should encourage and promote ap- 
propriate fair housing programs at the com- 
munity level. The Civil Rights Acts of 1964 
and 1965 affirmatively encouraged State and 
local action. This bill would reverse this 
important and forward-looking policy. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. GRIFFITHS 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 
Strike out all of section 201 and insert a new 
section 201 as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful to make any distinc- 
tion on account of race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin or economic status in the 
qualification for service, and in the selec- 
tion, of any person to serve on grand or 
petit juries in any State.” 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment as originally written in the 
bill would have taken care of Negroes 
serving on the juries, but there were only 
three States that actually excluded 
women, In a recent decision, out of a 
three-judge court in Alabama, that situ- 
ation has been taken care of in those 
States. So in reality the discriminations 
against women were of a more subtle 
characteristic. That is, there were 14 
jurisdictions in which a woman could be 
excused from jury duty merely because 
she was a woman. 

There are several things wrong with 
this. First, it does not recognize the fact 
that women litigants and women defend- 
ants are equally entitled to a jury picked 
from the entire community. To some 
extent, this type of rule has been really 
intended to protect women as mothers, 
but not all women need this protection. 
This can easily be an occupation pro- 
tection. 

The other States protected women 
from sitting on juries with certain types 
of crimes. I would like to point out to 
you that women and children are the 
main victims of crimes. In the recent 
murder in Chicago of a group of nurses, 
the one survivor, when asked why she 
survived, said: “I came from an area 
where they made the long knives. I 
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knew that this man had more than rob- 
bery in mind.” 

This is the kind of situation from 
which women should not be protected. 
They should have some knowledge of the 
crimes and some ability to protect them- 
selves. The real answer is that the jury, 
the litigants, and the defendants are en- 
titled not to King Arthur’s court, not to 
the voice of Camelot, but to the 20th 
century, and to a jury that is picked from 
the full community. A jury on which 
women sit is a different jury from a jury 
from which women are totally excluded. 
Therefore, I hope all Members of this 
House will vote for my amendment to 
this bill. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to associate myself with the amendment 
offered by the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS]. Adop- 
tion of this amendment will fill an im- 
portant gap in the legislation before us. 

In support of this amendment, I would 
say this to our colleagues: 

If you oppose discrimination, you will 
support this amendment. 

If you believe in women’s right to equal 
citizenship, you will support this amend- 
ment. 

If you believe that women are capable 
of fulfilling their civic responsibilities, 
including service on juries, you will sup- 
port this amendment. 

If you believe that our jury system 
should be representative, that juries 
should be selected from a cross section 
of the community, then you will support 
this amendment. 

If you believe in the rule of iaw, in the 
right to a fair trial, and in the need of 
impartial juries to assure such basic 
rights, then you will support this amend- 
ment. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, 
if our colleagues believe that women oc- 
cupy an inferior status as persons and 
citizens, that they are less intelligent, 
less civic minded, less responsible, and 
somehow do not occupy a very signifi- 
cant position in the community, then 
there would be little reason to support 
our amendment. I challenge our col- 
leagues, however, to go on record in favor 
of these outmoded, unscientific, and 
demonstrably false views. 

Mr. Chairman, I have yet to see a 
single convincing argument against our 
amendment. It will not deny women 
their right to exemptions from jury serv- 
ice for cause—and cause would include 
such relevant factors as child-care re- 
sponsibilities, obligations as a home- 
maker, or other duties associated with 
being a wife and mother. This amend- 
ment—to cite some ridiculous charges— 
would not separate mother and child. It 
would not remove women from their 
homes. It would not strip women of 
their reasonable and lawful protections 
and exemptions. 

After all, Mr. Chairman, 22 States 
have removed all elements of discrimi- 
nation based on sex in the selection of 
jurors, and I know of no evidence that 
women in those States have been de- 
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prived of rights or privileges to which 
they are entitled, or that they have 
otherwise been subjected to unreason- 
able demands in connection with jury 
service. 


Nor am I impressed with the anti- 
quated States rights arguments. Sec- 
tion 201 of this bill already includes lan- 
guage prohibiting States from excluding 
women from jury service. So the prin- 
ciple has already been established and 
accepted by the Committee that the Fed- 
eral Constitution supersedes State law 
in this regard. Why not, then, do the 
job right and prohibit all forms of dis- 
crimination in jury selection which of- 
fend against the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and the rights of defendants? Ex- 
clusion, as some who have opposed our 
amendment seem to overlook, is only one 
form of discrimination. 

All we propose in our amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, is to establish that women 
are an equal part of the cross section of 
American communities on which the ad- 
ministration of justice depends and, as 
such, that women have a right and an 
obligation to serve on juries under the 
same conditions as other American 
citizens. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I bow low to the gentlelady from Mich- 
igan, and accept her amendment, but I 
should like to make a few remarks about 
her suggestion. 

Before coming into the Chamber, my 
able and gifted executive director of the 
House Judiciary Committee handed me 
this doggerel: 

There was a young man from Drewry 

Who refused to serve on a jury; 

I have six kids at home 


And my wife likes to roam, 
And he stalked from the box in a fury. 


If the gentlewoman would guarantee 
that pot scouring and floor waxing would 
be considered undue hardship, I would 
readily find her proposition most, most 
aeceptable. 

Frankly, Iam caught between the urg- 
ing of the gentlewoman from Michigan 
and a male constituent, who expects a 
hot meal on the table when he returns 
from work. Is it the gentlewoman's de- 
sire to come between man and wife? 

No longer would the woman have to 
choose between a career and marriage; 
rather, it would be a choice between mar- 
riage and the jury box. 

I worry about the position of the 
housewife in all this. She must either 
plead that motherhood is undue hard- 
ship and extreme inconvenience and be 
accused of unwomanly feelings, or parcel 
out the children among friends, relatives, 
or neighbors and be accused of neglecting 
her household. 

There are women who work because 
they have to, and others who work be- 
cause they want to; and there is the lazy 
kind, who cleans, washes, trons, cooks, 
chauffers, mends, binds up wounds, 
nurses, doctors, and shops, and has con- 
sequently so little to do all day, why 
should she not be obligated to serve on 
juries? 

In noting the anxiety of everyone to 
improve the bill—we have heard so many 
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who have sought to improve the bill, 
including this amendment—in his or her 
own way, I am reminded of the inmate 
of the mental asylum who saved another 
inmate from drowning himself. The 
next morning the director called the in- 
mates together to thank publicly the first 
inmate for his heroism. Alas,“ said the 
director, “it was all in vain. The saved 
man was found dead this morning from 

„ know,” said the first in- 
mate. “I hung him up to dry.” 

You know, the Germans always urged 
upon their women what is known as the 
three K’s—the kiiche, the kirche, and 
the kinder—that is, they must be in the 
church, in the kitchen, or with the chil- 
dren. 

Of course, women have graduated from 
the three K’s and are found in all the 
seats of the mighty. Even the Prime 
Minister of India is a woman. 

When our ladies speak, we men must 
indeed listen. 

You know, women are wiser than men. 
Why is that? That is because, although 
they know less, they understand more. 

You know, men, like trees, cannot pro- 
create without conjunction. 

Therefore, I say let us embrace sex 
even in title II, and that is what I now do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dowpy: On 
page 52, line 15, strike all of title II, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“TITLE N 

“Discrimination Prohibited 

“Sec. 201. All litigants in the courts of the 
several States entitled to trial by jury shall 
have the right to a jury chosen from a panel 
of veniremen selected without discrimination 
as to race, color, religion, sex, national origin 
or economic status. 

“Bec. 202. Grand juries in the courts of 
the several States shall be selected and em- 
paneled without discrimination as to race, 
color, religion, sex, national origin, or eco- 
nomic status. 

“Szc. 203. Any litigant or defendant in a 
criminal case who believes his rights under 
this Title have not been adequately protected 
by his State court may apply to the Supreme 
Court of the United States through writ of 
certiorari for appropriate relief.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Downy], is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. DOWDY. Yes. I will yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Inas- 
much as the amendment of the gentle- 
woman from Michigan has been adopted 
to section 201, is the gentleman’s amend- 
ment now to strike that section 201? 

Mr. DOWDY. I do not intend to. I 
wrote that earlier. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Because 
that is what your amendment would do. 
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Mr. DOWDY. Do you want me to 
answer your question or not? I wrote 
this amendment before that was done 
and I could not catch on to enough of it 
to except that from what I am striking 
from this bill. I do not intend to be 
striking whatever it was the gentle- 
woman inserted in the bill, because I 
am in favor of it, whatever it was. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then, if 
that is true, how do you strike section 
201? 

Mr. DOWDY. I think that I have ex- 
plained that we do not intend to strike 
whatever she put in. The numbers here 
can be changed if it is necessary to do it. 
I believe I have the sex business in the 
bill, but 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s amendment be re-read, 
because I understood him to say that he 
was striking section 201. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the righ: to object, does that come 
out of the gentleman from Texas’ time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, it does. 

Mr. DOWDY. Then I object to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say a little 
bit here about my bill. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, while there may be prec- 
edent for imposition of Federal stand- 
ards in Federal jury selection, the case 
law argues strongly against such require- 
ments of State jury selection methods. 
Title I, section 201 declares that no State 
may base jury selection upon any degree 
of economic responsibility. At the time 
of adoption of the Constitution, 10 of the 
13 colonies required their jurors to be 
either freeholders or own some property. 
Many States today preserve this require- 
ment as a means of insuring a minimal 
degree of responsibility in their juries. 
Typical is the New York law requiring 
that a juror must own $250 worth of real 
or personal property. As noted by At- 
torney General Katzenbach in his testi- 
mony before the House Judiciary sub- 
committee, the New York law and oth- 
ers like it would be rendered invalid. 

Exactly what is wrong with requiring 
@ prospective State juror to own $250 
worth of personal property—roughly a 
TV and a pair of shoes—is difficult to as- 
certain. Certainly such a requirement 
has no tendency to “discriminate” in 
terms of race or national origin. Rather 
the clear purport of such a requirement 
is to insure some bare degree of responsi- 
bility. Would the Attorney General pre- 
fer to litigate a tax or antitrust case be- 
fore 12 citizens whose sole personal be- 
longings constituted the clothes on their 
backs? If so how does he meet the in- 
creasing criticism that juries are by and 
large made up of persons of lower eco- 
nomie and educational status? 

Apparently he would frustrate the at- 
tempt of a State to merease its jury 
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quality by abolishing all requirements 
save bare literacy, sanity, citizenship, 
and the absence of a criminal record. 

An article from the Boston University 
Law Review is illuminating: 

Strangely enough, there are those who 
carry their notions of “democracy” and 
equality to the extreme of asserting: (1) 
that everyone has a Right to be a juror; and 
(2) that a litigant or an accused has the 
right to have a jury chosen at random from 
the populace. [36 Boston University Law 
Review 1 (1956) p. 65 [italic added].] 


Historically there has never been a 
“right” of a citizen to serve on a State 
jury. While there may clearly be a right 
to trial by jury, depending upon a State’s 
sonstitution, neither the State's nor the 
U.S. Constitution mentions a “right” 
to serve on a jury. As noted above, 10 
of the original 13 States expressly viewed 
property ownership as a necessary quali- 
fication. Thus one who owned no prop- 
erty could not claim then—nor now in a 
number of States—any “right” to serve 
on a jury. 

Of course some States have from time 
to time seen fit to impose poll taxes or 
other property tinted” measures as pre- 
requisites to the right to vote; and these 
measures are, as my colleagues know, no 
longer allowed. But there is, as noted 
above, a vast difference in the demands 
and requirements of voting and the de- 
mands and requirements of serving on 
a jury charged with rendering a verdict 
in patent, antitrust, of tax litigation. 
Certainly the imposition of minimal, 
fairly applied qualifications for jury 
service does not abridge any “right” 
found either in 1789 or today. 

We have always recognized that jury 
service fell more within the area of 
“duty,” a duty imposed by the State if 
the citizen met the State’s qualifications. 
Today’s litigation far surpasses that of 
the late 18th century in complexity; yet, 
the Attorney General would require less 
from a State’s jurors than was demanded 
in 1789. 

Traditionally the jury has been ap- 
plauded—among other reasons—for its 
service to the judge. As succinctly put 
by Alexis de Tocqueville: 

I do not know whether the jury is useful 
to those who have law suits; but I am cer- 
ain it is highly beneficial to those who judge 

em, 


Would the French judge be able to 
stand by his statement 134 years later 
in view of the current bill? It is very 
doubtful. Even with the aid of special 
masters and blue ribbon juries, a judge 
today spends much of his time explain- 
ing various facets of law, economics, 
medicine, psychiatry, and applied science 
to the jury. His task will not be lessened 
when he is called on to explain certain 
tax features to one who has never paid 
them. In short, we are caught up in an 
age of almost overwhelming complexity 
as to so-called fact issues placed be- 
fore juries. If the widely revered jury 
is to survive as a functional institution, 
its membership must be upgraded in 
terms of quality. By failing to allow for 
such upgrading the bill may well jeopar- 
dize the utility of the jury, making it a 
burden on, rather than a guardian of our 
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right to a fair and speedy trail as guar- 
anteed by the sixth amendment. 

We have seen that the imposition of 
Federal standards for State jury selec- 
tion—specifically the abolition of any 
State law requiring economic responsi- 
bility of its jurors—represents an un- 
reasonable, impractical, and inefficient 
restriction on a present workable system. 
In striving to secure jury representation 
without regard to race, color, national 
origin, religion, or economic status, the 
current title IT has “thrown out the baby 
with the bath water.” 

Still more objectionable, however, is 
the ambiguity and lack of direction of 
language at the very heart of the bill. 
Purportedly, title I would restrain States 
from discriminating on account of race. 
Thus “whenever there are reasonable 
grounds to believe“ that there has been 
discrimination on account of race—or 
economic status—in the selection of 
jurors, the Attorney General may insti- 
tute suit in a U.S. district court. This 
warrants the launching of a full-scale 
investigation into State jury records over 
the past 4 years. 

How is the decision of whether there 
has or has not been discrimination to be 
made? Judging from past cases in which 
the Supreme Court reviewed allegedly 
discriminatory State jury—selection— 
procedures, much weight will be given to 
the percentage of Negroes who served on 
a jury relative to the number of Negroes 
in a given district or State. Suppose the 
State of Illinois has 25-percent Polish 
population. Must every 12-man jury in 
the State have 3 citizens of Polish de- 
scent in order to be nondiscriminatory? 
The bill simply does not make this clear; 
but, if this is its intent, let us observe 
the consequences. 

Suppose that only three Poles wind up 
on the jury list for a particular case. 
Foreseeably, the right of the prosecutor 
and defense attorney to challenge these 
peremptorily or even for cause may be 
jeopardized. Clearly there will be a hes- 
itating on their part, though one or more 
of the three may be prejudiced, inter- 
ested, or involved in the pending case. 

the case to the South, the 
hesitancy of the prosecutor and defense 
attorney will be greatly increased, again 
irrespective to the challenge. For with 
an already quite suspicious Attorney 
General hovering over the States’ judi- 
cial processes, counsel will be most re- 
luctant to heighten those suspicions by 
exercising his traditional right to chal- 
lenge. 

Of course the initial query—whether 
three Poles or Negroes must serve— 
would appear academic in view of past 
Supreme Court decisions which prohibit 
such actions. For such a guarantee 
would require a State to select a jury on 
a national origin or race basis, and this 
has been explicitly prohibited (339 U.S. 
282, 289 (1950)). But how else is the 
determination of discrimination to be 
made except by resort to numbers? 
Clearly, the proposed legislation does not 
even attempt to answer this fundamental 
question beyond a superficial reference 
to “reasonable grounds” in section (a) 
as authorization for Federal interven- 
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tion. Thus State jury commissioners, 
attempting to comply, will be faced with 
the dilemma of insuring that “enough” 
Negroes or Poles or Puerto Ricans or 
Irish or Jews serve on juries to satisfy 
Federal dictation without knowing 
either: First, how many “enough” is; 
or, second, by what method “enough” 
are to be selected without violating the 
law as laid down by the Supreme Court 
when they forbade jury selection on any 
race or national origin basis. 

In conclusion, then, while no one favors 
unfair State exclusion from jury service, 
many concerned persons are skeptical of 
Federal experimentation with workable 
State procedures. As has been pointed 
out, there has been Federal law forbid- 
ding discrimination by race for over 100 
years. Consequently, this legislation, 
while adding nothing to remove racial 
discrimination to the present law, does 
constitute a serious threat to a function- 
ing system. Furthermore, it jeopardizes 
the historical balance of our State-Fed- 
eral jury structure by placing the former 
within the sphere of potential Federal 
control. Perhaps this was best pointed 
out by Chief Justice Earl Warren as early 
as May 18, 1966, when he said of the bills 
dealing with reform of the State jury 
system: 

Some of them go a very long way and would 
very radically change the relationship be- 
tween our Federal and State governments. 


Though we rarely agree with the Chief 
Justice’s views, we do share his concern 
over the disruptive effects of title II. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said, it is my intention in this amend- 
ment to except from the striking of all 
of title II the amendment that was 
adopted immediately preceding my 
amendment. The rest of the title I in- 
tend to be struck by this amendment 
and limit this thing to what the law 
ought to be. Again we find things be- 
ing done in the bill that should not be 
written into anybody’s law. The only 
people that have any right to complain 
about the manner in which a jury is 
selected or the manner in which a grand 
jury is selected are the persons affected 
by it. This amendment of mine will 
limit it to those people who are concerned 
and who have a personal interest in it. 
Any others do not have any interest. 

The third section of the proposal I 
have here states the law already. In 
fact, the whole amendment states the law 
already except insofar as it concerns a 
few States that do not permit women to 
serve on a jury. Our State courts, at 
least in Texas and other States that I 
am acquainted with, jealously protect 
the right of trial by jury. They have 
accepted and have adopted the Supreme 
Court’s decision that there should not be 
be any discrimination with regard to 
race, color, religion, national origin, and 
so on. Therefore, the legislation at- 
tempted here today not only being un- 
constitutional, but I understand that 
even the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court says that this ought not to be 
done; that is, interfering with our State 
court jurisdiction, all my amendment will 
do is to keep control of the State courts 
in the States and keep the selection of 
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the juries in the States with the right of 
review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States at any time. It is felt and 
a defendant feels that he has not been 
adequately protected by his State courts 
in his motions he might make, showing 
discrimination on account of any of these 
matters in the selection of a jury. 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DOWDY. Yes. I yield to the 


gentlewoman. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I hope you make it 
quite clear that the Supreme Court of 
the United States has been repeatedly 
asked to protect the right of a woman 
defendant or a woman litigant by having 
women jurors and it has never granted 
that right. 

Mr. DOWDY. Under the words of my 
amendment that is protected. If you 
think your amendment does more—— 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I would like to 
make it clear, further, that I think this 
House is saying now and that this House 
has said in the past few years and has 
kept on saying to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and to all of the peo- 
ple that women should be protected 
equally under the Constitution of the 
United States 

Mr. DOWDY. The gentlewoman 
knows that I have supported this prop- 
osition every time it has come up here in 
the House, and I intend to continue to 
do it. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is like 
so many we have heard and will hear 
over the next, I hope, no more than 4 
days. It will completely destroy the pur- 
pose of title II. 

Mr. Chairman, title II is designed to do 
away with racial discrimination in the 
selection of juries in State court cases. 
The effects of such racial discrimination 
are manyfold. It prevents the admin- 
istration of justice as anticipated by our 
system. 

First. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
would remove the remedy which we pro- 
vide for a litigant to discover the method 
of racial discrimination. That right of 
discovery would be torn from this bill. 

Second. If adopted, it would remove 
from the court the ability to appoint a 
master to oversee the selection of juries, 
after such racial discrimination had been 
established. 

Next, it would take away the remedies 
of the citizen to establish their own right 
to serve on the jury. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill anticipates giv- 
ing remedies not only to the litigants in- 
volved in lawsuits, but to every Ameri- 
can citizen who is qualified, and ought to 
have the right to serve on a jury, regard- 
less of race, or color. 

But third, Mr. Chairman, and most 
devastating of all, this amendment would 
take away the opportunity of the At- 
torney General to initiate action in these 
cases. 

The hearings held before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary brought out the fact 
that time and again a litigant is unable 
to raise this issue because of the fear of 
antagonism in the locality in which he is 
to be tried. 
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He may well be on trial for his life ina 
community that looks upon the Negro as 
being inferior. Is he, or his attorney, go- 
ing to make the decision to raise this 
issue at the time of the trial? 

I suggest that time and again he will 
make the decision that as bad as an all- 
white jury may be for him, for him to 
raise this issue would be worse. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if we take away 
from the Attorney General the right to 
raise this issue we take away the right 
where it is most important that the 
United States be represented—that is, 
where racial discrimination has had the 
most effect upon the administration of 
justice. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
tried many cases for the prosecution, al- 
though I have not defended too many 
defendants, but when a man comes into 
court with a colored client he can raise 
this issue and, at least as far as I am 
concerned, it would be well for the court 
to overrule it and go to trial by jury, 
because he is likely to obtain an acquit- 
tal. If he did not obtain an acquittal 
he can go to the court of appeals in the 
State of Texas and obtain a new trial. 

Mr. Chairman, did I understand the 
gentleman from California to say that 
every person in every State is going to 
have a right under the provisions of this 
bill as written to sue someone if he is 
not selected or chosen on a jury? 

Mr. CORMAN. No, sir; I did not say 
that at all. 

Mr. DOWDY. I understood the gen- 
tleman from California to say that. 

Mr. CORMAN. I said that a man has 
a right to serve on the jury, regardless 
of his color. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, who is he 
going to sue, if he does not get chosen 
ona jury? 

Mr. CORMAN. Well, if the person 
selecting the jury removes Negroes con- 
sistently, then there is provision for the 
appointment of a master so that all peo- 
ple may be afforded the same rights re- 
gardless of race or color. 

Mr. DOWDY. If one is excluded from 
the jury now—we get down to the point 
again that every time these amendments 
come up, especially with reference to 
the ones that I have offered, and there 
are others, we get some of this “dust” 
throwing, and it reminds me a great 
deal about “cats in a sandpile.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. At the 
present time, under title IV, section 1983, 
you have a right to go into Federal court 
and testify as to whether or not you have 
been discriminated against in the selec- 


tion of jurors. 
Mr. Chairman, the objective of this 
title IZ is to give the authority to the 


Attorney General to make sure that the 
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discrimination is not exercised in the 
State courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Dowpy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dawson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
four civil mghts laws which were enacted 
by the Congress since 1957 have greatly 
aided our continuing fight to achieve 
equal rights for all of our citizens. The 
outlawing of discrimination in places 
of public accommodation, in employ- 
ment, in voting, and in the use of Fed- 
eral funds, are important and far-reach- 
ing legislative accomplishments. 

Under these laws, our Nation is mak- 
ing substantial progress toward fulfilling 
its constitutional promise of equal op- 
portunity for all. But this progress has 
not been enough to overcome the ac- 
cumulated effects of the long years of 
racial discrimination. The discrimina- 
tions and indignities still borne by mil- 
lions of Negroes—and other minorities— 
continue to negate the basic principles 
of equality, liberty and justice for all, 
which form the moral fiber of our coun- 
try’s existence. 

H.R. 14765, the civil rights bill which 
we are now considering, is intended to 
cover some of the areas of discrimination 
which were either inadequately treated, 
or were not treated at all, in the civil 
rights legislation of 1957, 1960, 1964, and 
1965. For, as President Johnson noted in 
his message to the Congress on April 28: 

Discriminatory practices still exist in many 
American cities. They deny the Negro his 
rights as a citizen. They must be ended. 


As originally drafted by the Justice 
Department, the 1966 civil rights bill 
was designed to: first, ban discrimina- 
tion in the selection of Federal and State 
juries; second, prohibit discrimination 
in the sale or rental of housing; third, 
provide methods and penalties for pre- 
venting violence and intimidation 
against Negroes, civil rights workers, and 
others in the exercise of their constitu- 
tional rights; and fourth, strengthen 
the authority of the Attorney General 
in seeking court action, through civil in- 
junctions, to speed desegregation of pub- 
lic schools, colleges and public facilities. 

The House Judiciary Committee’s re- 
vision of the bill has strengthened the 
bill in several ways, and I applaud the 
committee members for their diligence 
and dedication to their purpose of ad- 
vancing the cause of civil rights. I shall 
support the bill, but I also believe that we 
ought to strengthen it further in at least 
three or four matters. 

Title II is designed to prevent dis- 
crimination based on race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin, or economic status, 
in the selection of juries in State courts. 
However, title II does not contain the 
same guarantees as are present. in title 
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I which hits at discrimination in select- 
ing juries in the Federal courts. Thus, 
title I states that litigants in Federal 
jury cases “shall have the right to a jury 
selected from a cross section of the com- 
munity,” but no such language is present 
in title II with respect to juries in State 
courts. Furthermore, title I declares 
that all qualified persons “shall have an 
obligation to serve as jurors when sum- 
moned for that purpose,” and its clear 
specification of those who may be ex- 
empted or excused from jury service 
plainly forbids discrimination based on 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin 
or economic status. These guarantees 
are also missing in title II. 

It is my belief, Mr. Chairman, that title 
II could better accomplish its purpose of 
getting nondiscriminatory State juries if 
it is strengthened by the following two 
amendments, which I urge the House to 
adopt: 

First, I recommend the inclusion of a 
mechanism which would automatically 
invoke the nondiscriminatory selection of 
State court juries, whenever there is 
statistical evidence that the percentage 
of Negroes, women, or other discrimi- 
nated groups who actually serve on juries 
is markedly less than would result from 
a fair selection of a cross section of the 
eligible persons in the community. Ex- 
perience has shown that the method of 
case-by-case litigation, which is what 
title II would basically provide for re- 
dressing discrimination in jury selection, 
is cumbersome and ineffective. 

Second, I hope the House will adopt 
Congresswoman GRIFFITH’s amendment 
to strengthen title II with respect to 
ending sex discrimination in State jury 
selection and service. Title I will do this 
with respect to Federal juries. I see 
no justification for not doing the same 
with respect to State juries. Injustice to 
a litigant as a result of discrimination 
in the selection of a jury is invidious 
whether it occurs in a State court or in 
a Federal court. 

I especially commend the Judiciary 
Committee for including title III, which 
authorizes the Attorney General to in- 
stitute civil actions against any person 
whose actions would deprive another of 
any right, privilege, or immunity granted, 
secured, or protected by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States on account 
of his race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

The most controversial part of the bill, 
and a very important part of it indeed, 
is title IV, which is aimed at preventing 
discrimination because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin in the pur- 
chase, rental, lease, financing, use, and 
occupancy of housing. 

The bill as recommended by the Presi- 
dent would have included the sale and 
rental of single-family homes. However, 
the committee amended the bill so as to 
exempt single-family houses and apart- 
ment houses of four apartments or less 
in which one of the units is occupied by 
the owner. 

In its present form, this title would 
exempt about two-thirds of our existing 
housing. It would exempt most of the 
housing in our Nation’s suburbs. It 
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would mean that some 20 million Ameri- 
cans would continue to be ghettoized in 
the slums of our cities. Such a limited 
attack on segregated housing will do less 
than needs to be done for the desperate 
housing needs of our Nation’s Negro 
people. It will do little to stem the 
growing racial stratification of our ma- 
jor cities and the growing community 
unrest which results from the degraded 
housing in their slum cores. 

“The truly insufferable cost of im- 
prisoning the Negro in the slums,” Presi- 
dent Johnson has said, “is borne by our 
national conscience.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would much prefer 
that title IV be applicable to the sale or 
rental of single-family dwellings, as it 
did in the bill originally submitted by 
the Justice Department. 

However, if we are unable to gather 
the votes for such broader coverage, the 
very least we should do is to make abso- 
lutely certain that the real estate indus- 
try, through its brokers, salesmen, and 
agents, are prohibited from doing their 
business on a discriminatory basis. If 
we must continue to permit discrimina- 
tion by owners of single-family houses, 
let us at least insist that they cannot 
do so through the mechanism of the 
real estate industry. 

I also urge that the House approve the 
committee’s provision for a Fair Housing 
Board to enforce title IV. The experi- 
ence of the past decade conclusively 
shows that an administrative agency can 
advance civil rights more effectively than 
can case-by-case litigation in the courts. 

One of the most important parts of 
H.R. 14765 is title V, which is designed 
to punish violence or intimidation be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, against any person—including 
Negroes and civil rights workers—who is 
engaged or attempting to engage in vot- 
ing, public education, use of programs 
financed by the Federal or State Govern- 
ment, employment, housing, jury service, 
travel, or use of public accommodations. 

The committee, however, has added a 
seemingly innocuous word lawfully“ 
which limits the protection of title V to 
those who are “lawfully” engaging or 
seeking to engage in the exercise of their 
legal and constitutional rights. This 
single word would seriously jeopardize 
the effectiveness of the entire title. A 
recent editorial in the New York Times 
said, with penetrating logic: 

Because a man is jaywalking, should he 
be tear gassed? Because a man is “tres- 
passing“ on public property, should he be 
beaten with nightsticks or set upon by police 
dogs? It was precisely to prevent such vio- 
lence, much of it committed under the thin 
color of legality, that Title V was drafted. 


Title VI will eliminate two conditions— 
that an individual file a written com- 
plaint and that local residents are un- 
able to bear the burden of litigation—be- 
fore the Federal Government may bring 
suit to end racial discrimination in 
schools and public facilities. The Attor- 
ney General already has authority, with- 
out such restrictions, to initiate suits to 
end racial discrimination in voting, em- 
ployment, and public accommodations. 

As an American who is deeply troubled 
by the national hurt and humiliation 
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resulting from the deprivation of con- 
stitutional rights which belong to all 
of us, I hope the House will approve the 
strongest possible bill to accomplish the 
objectives of this legislation. I urge you 
to do so because it is morally right, be- 
cause it is just, and because it is needed 
to give full and true meaning to the con- 
stitutional guarantees against dis- 
crimination. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 
page 54, line 19, through page 57, line 19, 
strike out section 204. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, title 
II is the worst title in the bill. It consti- 
tutes an unwarranted invasion of the 
jurisdiction of the several States by the 
Federal Government. Had this been 
proposed 6 years ago, it could not have 
gotten off the ground. But now we ap- 
parently have retrogressed constitution- 
ally to the point that most anything is 
acceptable in the name of “civil rights.” 

This title in toto involves an interfer- 
ence with a basic jurisdiction reserved to 
the States by the U.S. Constitution. 

Section 204, to which my amendment 
is addressed, is particularly offensive, I 
think, to the Constitution. But, first let 
me say this, that if you will note the lan- 
guage and the real premise of titles I and 
II, you will find that it relates to areas 
not referred to in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

There is nothing in the Constitution 
of the United States which says any- 
thing other than you cannot discrimi- 
nate on the grounds of race, color, reli- 
gion, or previous condition of servitude. 
But here we have extended this constitu- 
tional doctrine—at least some of my 
brethren have—to include sex, economic 
status, and other propositions. 

When we consider section 204—and 
my friend from Colorado mentioned 
something about a statute, I contend 
that it is elementary that even in the 
absence of a statute under our judicial 
system that if there has been any im- 
proper conduct in the selection of a jury, 
a writ of error coram nobis has always 
been available under English law and 
under the accepted law of our land. 
Also, a writ of habeas corpus is available 
so you do not need any statute to aid you 
where there has been a systematic ex- 
clusion from jury service of a particular 
class of the people, as our courts have 
consistently held in the case of Negro 
citizens. 

This, I think, was forcibly stated by 
the Supreme Court in the Scottsboro 
cases from down in Alabama. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
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the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill, H.R. 14765, to assure nondiscrimina- 
tion in Federal and State jury selection 
and service, to facilitate the desegrega- 
tion of public education and other public 
facilities, to provide judicial relief 
against discriminatory housing practices, 
to prescribe penalties for certain acts 
of violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


THE PUBLIC GOOD 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it was in 
1883 that William H. Vanderbilt said, 
“The public be damned.” To hold such 
a philosophy was not entirely unique in 
his day. But, even then, to assert it in so 
bold and brazen a way brought a re- 
sponse of outraged alarm and, ulti- 
mately, remedial public action. 

I like to think that our country has 
done a lot of growing up since then. I 
like to think that both labor and man- 
agement, both rich and poor, white and 
black and brown, are too mature and too 
responsible for that type of selfish, nar- 
row, shallow thinking epitomized in those 
words, “The public be damned.” Free- 
dom requires responsibility. To avoid 
governmental restraints, it is necessary 
to substitute voluntary self-restraint. I 
would like to think that we have learned 
that. 

I like to think that Americans today, 
whether they sit in corporate board 
rooms or in local lodge halls, realize they 
have a deep responsibility not only to 
themselves and to each other, but to the 
public. 

Karl Marx predicted that labor and 
capital could never learn to live and 
work together because he believed that 
they were essentially incompatible. I 
like to think that 20th century America 
has made a fool of Karl Marx. 

Today the enemies of America are 
jeering that our racially pluralistic so- 
ciety is incapable of uniting our interests 
into one, eradicating injustices, sub- 
merging selfish demands, tolerating one 
another and forging in truth “one na- 
tion, under God, indivisible.” But the 
more we do to prove these critics wrong, 
the more some within our midst seem 
intent on proving them right. 

We have come a long way. Anybody 
can see that. We are far too mature and 
far too responsible for a Homestead or 
Haymarket strike. We are far too ma- 
ture and far too responsible for bloody 
heads and bayonets. We are far too 
mature and far too responsible for a Jay 
Gould. 

Yet we have not quite made it all the 
way. I thought perhaps we had. But 
we have not. 

Within the past few days, several seg- 
ments of our society have demonstrated 
an altogether shocking disdain for pub- 
lic opinion and the total good of the so- 
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ciety. Each recently has gained sub- 
stantial concessions for itself and for its 
members. Yet none seems Satisfied. 
Each is demanding more. Each seems 
willing to discommode its neighbors and 
its nation just to get its own way. None 
seems to feel any responsibility for re- 
straint. Gorged upon its gain, each 
grasps for more. 

Airline mechanics yesterday spurned a 
wage agreement which gives them twice 
as great an increase as recommended in 
the President’s anti-inflationary guide- 
lines and refused to go back to work 
while the Nation's aerial commerce 
stands idled. 

Interest rates and discount rates soar 
upward, far above the wage-price guide- 
lines, paralyzing the building industry 
and subtly and selfishly robbing millions 
of American homeowners of their hard- 
won equity. 

Violent riots break out in our great 
cities, indiscriminately damaging the 
property and endangering the lives of 
other Americans. Even though we have 
made more peaceful gains for human 
rights in a shorter period of time than 
any nation in the history of the world, 
one of the self-styled leaders in the 
struggle for human rights yesterday pub- 
licly admonished his followers that they 
should refuse to fight for our Nation in 
Vietnam but should “stay right here and 
fight right here,” even to turn their backs 
upon “nonviolence” except among mem- 
bers of their own race. 

A few weeks ago, a band of malcon- 
tents invaded and sought to take over a 
meeting where Sargeant Shriver, the 
head of our antipoverty program, was 
discussing our plans to help lift these 
very ones to higher levels of prosperity. 
Instead of hearing him out, they tried to 
shout him down—because, in spite of all 
he has done and tried to do, they claimed 
he had not done enough for them per- 
sonally. 

What, in Heaven’s name, has hap- 
pened to our sense of citizenship? 

Spread across our newspapers this 
morning is an account of how local lead- 
ers of some International Association of 
Machinists lodges have led their mem- 
bership to turn their backs upon both 
their own international leadership and 
the public necessity. Rather than ac- 
cept the hard-won labors of the free- 
bargaining process, hammered out upon 
the anvils of mutual compromise and 
hailed by the President of the United 
States, they prefer to assert a continued 
disruption in the hope of gaining more. 

Like many who sincerely believe in the 
free labor movement, I am truly disap- 
pointed in this development. Like some 
of the other Members of the House, Iam 
personally acquainted with many hun- 
dreds of members of the IAM. They are 
my friends. They are devoted Ameri- 
cans. It is through their skill, sweat, and 
dedication that we are building, in my 
town of Fort Worth, the incredibly 
sophisticated F-111, an aircraft essen- 
tial to our country’s security. 

They are on the job even today on pro- 
duction lines at General Dynamics and 
at scores of other defense plants across 
the country, working their miracles of 
craftsmanship without which this most 
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advanced fighter-bomber would be noth- 
ing but a jumbled heap of untooled parts 
and unassembled sheets of metal. In 
other plants throughout the land, mem- 
bers of this and other great unions are 
Ss selflessly to the national] 
good. 

Yet, even while some of my IAM 
friends are making so important a con- 
tribution, others within the ranks of 
their international union obviously are 
turning their backs on the public inter- 
est. Their show of disdain operates not 
only to the inconvenience and disadvan- 
tage of their fellow Americans, but to the 
jeopardy of the legitimate interest of 
their comrades in arms in the labor 
movement itself. 

There was a day, not too many years 
ago, when an airline strike like the one 
that now has lasted almost a month 
would have generated little if any na- 
tional concern. That day is past. Today 
America moves by air. Its people and its 
commerce hurtle through the sky with a 
swiftness and a sureness unimagined only 
a couple of decades ago. 

Today 61 percent of these aerial arter- 
ies are closed, idled, stopped. Un- 
counted tons of vital goods and materials 
gather dust in warehouses. Thousands 
of soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen— 
some fresh from the fighting in Viet- 
nam—find themselves stranded from 
their wives, families, and children, or 
from their posts of duty. Executives 
with business essential to the continued 
economic vigor of the country find them- 
selves in deserted airline terminals. 
Other citizens, some trying to reach the 
bedsides of hospitalized friends or rela- 
tives, find ticket counters deserted and 
loading ramps vacant and quiet. 

From the beginning, we as a nation 
have dignified disagreement, glorified in- 
dependent expression, and respected the 
restlessness of protest. We have wanted 
no frightened conformity, no suppine 
and spineless citizenry. We have placed 
no shackles on the mind and no hobbles 
on the spirit. The strength and resili- 
ency of our mettle have shown in our 
capacity to tolerate dissent. 

Yet when the chips have been down, 
we have counted on our people. The 
American people have not failed us. 
Always in the past they have risen to the 
challenge. They have willingly subordi- 
nated the private greed to the public 
need. They have foregone the immedi- 
ate personal gain for the long-range na- 
tional good. Where are those finer 
qualities now? 

Never before have we been so prosper- 
ous. Never have we had so much, nor 
so little cause for discontent. Never has 
there been greater justification for a 
gracious spirit to yield. Yet in the place 
of gracious yielding, we see on so many 
fronts only ugly self-assertion. Can it 
be that in our unprecedented prosper- 
ity, surfeited with excess and bloated 
with the richness of our daily diet, we 
have become spoiled and selfish and 
rotten? 

Far better that the processes of free 
collective bargaining should prove 
worthy of the faith of those who created 
the system. Far better that a decent re- 
gard for the convenience of one’s fellow 
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Americans should supplant the spirit of 
belligerence, and the give and take of the 
bargaining table preempt the picket line. 

Better by far that the racially denied 
should take heart in the gains freely 
gotten and freely given and renew their 
faith in the orderly processes of a free 
society, than that each new gain should 
bring a new demand, each new conces- 
sion a new spate of riots, and each new 
recognition a new threat to those who 
have helped. 

Much better in our spirit of a free 
market if those who wax fat on un- 
earned interest could willingly forego 
the extra pound of flesh and let the 
economy grow to take up the slack of a 
growing population. 

But what happens if time is given and 
earnest appeals are made in the interest 
of society, and those appeals then fall 
upon deaf ears, muted by the wax of self- 
indulgence, and no response comes? 
What if, in the face of Presidential and 
congressional appeals, the only answer 
is a Bronx cheer, redolent with self- 
infatuation and insolent with a spirit of 
the-public-be-damned? What happens 
then? 

Then it becomes, inescapably, a matter 
for Government. Then it becomes the 
sad duty, but duty nonetheless, for the 
people’s representatives to assert the pri- 
macy of the public good. For a govern- 
ment that will not govern is no govern- 
ment. The public interest must, in the 
final analysis, be protected. There is a 
point at which patience loses its virtue 
and becomes a vice. That point, in each 
of these cases, is imminent. An aroused 
public is demanding rectification. 

Let us act, then, not out of petty 
pique. Let us act with the wisdom and 
restraint that becomes the station to 
which we have been chosen. But let us 
act. For failure to do so, regardless of 
whom it displeased, would be a diserv- 
ice to the Nation and an abrogation of 
our trust. 


CRISIS IN THE HOMEBUILDING 
FIELD 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, it has 
my times been made abundantly clear 
the well of this House that our hous- 

industry is locked in a nationwide 
Moreover, as many Members of 
great body have so ably pointed out, 
the crisis has escalated to the dread 
stages of depression. And that is true ac- 
cording to any standard—or guideline if 
you will—which one might care to apply. 

Mr. Speaker, you do not have to be an 
economics professor or a business analyst 
or read the Wall Street Journal to realize 
that money is tight. Everybody knows 
that. Now, almost any economist these 
days will tell you that tight money is 
good monetary policy in times when in- 
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money and high interest rates are merely 
dampening activity in some areas of the 
economy they have the homebuilding in- 
dustry in a death grip which is squeezing 
its life away. 

I am sure that my colleagues have 
heard that it had been predicted that the 
housing industry this year would build 
some 1,600,000 new home units. I sug- 
gest to you gentlemen that we will be 
lucky to get 1 million. Mr. Speaker, if 
you can show me an activity that can 
afford a cut of one-third of its business, 
I will show you an activity that is flexible 
indeed. The housing industry, however, 
is not that flexible. It is in serious 
trouble. 

Moreover, many of my colleagues will 
know from the activity—or the lack of 
it—in their districts, the impact of the 
crisis in housing extends far beyond the 
homebuilding industry to the many ac- 
tivities allied to it: the lumber industry, 
the savings and loans, the manufacture 
and sale of home furnishings, home ap- 
pliances and the other items that make 
a house a home. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not merely a case 
of an industry undergoing some trouble 
because its product is not in demand. 
It is not only that building contractors 
are facing economic discomfort, loss and 
possibly, in some cases, extinction or 
that carpenters, laborers, and hod car- 
riers are suffering unemployment. This 
is serious enough, but the whole tragedy 
is that while the homebuilders cannot 
build, housing remains one of this Na- 
tion’s most pressing needs. That is a 
fact right here in Washington, D.C., and 
it is a fact across the Nation. Yester- 
day, I read in the newspaper of the re- 
cently released report of the National 
Capital Planning Commission which de- 
clared the enormity of housing needs 
to be Washington’s foremost problem. 
Right here, Mr. Speaker, right here in 
this city, the Nation’s Capital, 103,300 
households—comprising 299,000 persons 
or 41 percent of the population of the 
city—are inadequately housed. I would 
not be surprised to find similar statistics 
for the rest of the Nation as well. After 
all, housing is not just a commodity. It 
is a requirement, a basic necessity of life 
without which people cannot live like 
human beings. 

I am certain, Mr. Speaker, that this 
great Congress will act to blunt the 
threat of depression to our housing in- 
dustry. Long ago we gave life to the 
great social policy that has made Amer- 
ica a nation of homeowners. We deter- 
mined that homeowning was a value so 
essential to the dignity of the individual 
that it was well worth fostering and pro- 
tecting. Time has shown us the wisdom 
and rightness of that policy. We cannot, 
we must not, turn our back on it now. 
We must act affirmatively to enable our 
housing industry to provide the housing 
that our people need and deserve. 

The opportunity for constructive ac- 
tion is at hand. The Committee on 
Rules has just approved a rule for a bill 
which will, if enacted, increase the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association’s 
mortgage-purchasing capability by 8 
billion. This will enable Fannie Mae to 
lift the 815,000 ceiling on the mortgages 
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it will purchase and thereby to once again 
become an effective force in the second- 
ary mortgage market. This bill is a selec- 
tive measure which will loosen up the 
tight money conditions that afflict the 
homebuilding field without exerting in- 
flationary pressures on the rest of the 
economy. It is a solid, responsible, 
much-needed step toward alleviating this 
crisis of depression in housing. I hope 
that the House will take this step by 
acting upon this bill soon and favorably. 

In addition, I hope that the House 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
soon consider increasing the amount by 
which individual savings deposits are in- 
sured by the FSLIC and the FDIC from 
$10,000 to $20,000. I intend to introduce 
a bill to that effect within the next week. 
This measure will also go toward allevi- 
ating this grave crisis by making more 
money available for loans to homebuild- 
ers from increased savings. 

Mr. Speaker, the opportunity to act is 
here. The time to act is now. 


HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE TAKES ACTION TO 
ALLEVIATE DEPRESSED HOUSING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr Speaker, many 
Members of thi: House have in recent 
days pointed out the devastating effect 
of high interest rates on all areas of our 
economy. 

We are now reaping the destructive 
consequences of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s December 1965 action which, in 
part, raised interest rates by 37½ per- 
cent—more than 10 times the wage and 
price guidelines. This has placed bil- 
lions of dollars in extra interest charges 
on the backs of the America people. 

The homebuilding industry, as is al- 
ways the case, felt the heaviest impact 
of the Federal Reserve’s action. This 
was forcefully brought to the attention 
of all Members of Congress this last week 
when they were visited by homebuilding 
leaders from their own districts. These 
people pointed out that, while much of 
the economy is working at full capacity, 
the homebuilding construction industry 
is suffering from 9 percent unemploy- 
ment. 

Since last December when the Federal 
Reserve Board undertook this arbitrary 
and devastating action the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of private nonprof- 
it housing starts has declined 27 percent 
and there are strong indications that this 
decline will continue. 

One of the reasons for this continued 
decline in homebuilding is the fact that 
the arbitrary action taken by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has shifted savings 
funds from savings and loan institutions 
to commercial banks. Savings and loan 
institutions we know are the traditional 
primary lenders of mortgage funds. But 
as a result of the Federal Reserve 
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Board’s action the savings and loan as- 
sociations of this country are experienc- 
ing a 50-percent drop in net inflow of 
funds for the first 6 months of 1966, and 
during the month of July alone there 
will be an estimated withdrawal from 
funds of savings and loans of $1.2 bil- 
lion. 

Your Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee has struggled with this problem over 
the last several months. Among the var- 
ious bills reported to this body to alle- 
viate the homebuilding crisis is H.R. 
15639 which, if enacted, would increase 
by approximately $2 billion the present 
statutory limits on the authority of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association to 
borrow money to be used to purchase 
housing mortgages which may be offered 
to the Association under its secondary 
market operations. On Friday of last 
week, the Rules Committee granted a 
rule on this bill, and I am sure it will be 
scheduled for floor debate in the imme- 
diate future. 

H.R. 15639, if enacted, will assist in 
alleviating some of the problems of the 
residential homebuilding and buying in- 
dustry. However, much more needs to be 
done. There must be a rollback of the 
action taken by the Federal Reserve in 
December. 

Currently some interest rates are 
higher than they have been in 45 years. 
This is an intolerable situation and one 
which should not be allowed to persist. 
Action taken by your Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on this particular sub- 
ject includes reporting of H.R. 14026 
which seeks to drive interest rates down. 
As stated in the committee report on this 
bill, the Banking cnd Currency Commit- 
tee is in favor of reversing this continu- 
ing trend toward higher interest rates. 
To quote the report, it states: 

Lower interest rates will not only reduce 
the monumental burden of carrying the pub- 
lic debt, but will, in addition, provide for 
appropriate and proper resource allocation 
which has been disrupted in large part due 
to the current rate war involving various 
financial institutions engaged in unsound 
competition for savings and time deposits. 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot overemphasize 
the seriousness of the interest rate crisis 
before the United States. I hope that all 
Members will support efforts te solve this 
problem in the public’s interest. 


DAHOMEY INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, for the members of the subcom- 
mittee and the Members of the House 
generally, and for myself personally, I 
extend warm congratulations and hearty 
good wishes to the Republic of Dahomey 
on this happy ist of August, the sixth 
anniversary of the independence of this 
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proud new nation lying between Ghana 
and Nigeria in Africa. 

As the United States approaches its 
200th year of nationhood, we are under- 
standing of and sympathetic with the 
challenges which Dahomey and other 
new nations must face, for they are the 
same challenges we faced in past cen- 
turies. In the challenge of bettering 
the lives of the people, while preserving 
national integrity, free from foreign in- 
terference. Dahomey has moved with 
wisdom and vigor. 

Like most of the countries of Africa, 
Dahomey has inherited a colonial past. 
The reigns of power have been passed to 
the leaders of Dahomey through a grad- 
ual series of steps. Dahomey has shown 
that although she is beset with the usual 
problems of new nations, she is willing 
and able to rule with confidence and 
foresight. 

When the Portuguese first explored 
and settled in Dahomey in the 17th cen- 
tury, the territory was composed of 
small, mutually jealous principalities. 
In 1863, the King of Porto Novo, anxious 
to free himself from the domination of 
the powerful Kingdom of Abomey to the 
north, requested protection from France. 
French influence spread, and in 1892, 
the territory became a French protec- 
torate. 

Direct control from Paris continued 
until 1946, when the people of Dahomey 
were granted a limited degree of control 
in ruling their country. Local control 
took an important step forward in 1956 
57 when French reform measures for 
their territories removed voting inequal- 
ities in Dahomey and created the gov- 
ernmental organs for self-rule. On De- 
cember 4, 1958, Dahomey became an 
autonomous state within the French 
Community, and on August 1, 1960, 
gained its present fully independent 
status. 

Since that date, Dahomey has shown 
that she is a responsible member of the 
international community. This is dem- 
onstrated by her membership in the 
United Nations, the Organization of 
African Unity, and in the African and 
in the African and Malagasy Union. 
She also participates in the Council of 
the Entente, an association principally 
concerned with economic development. 

Dahomey has made her primary goal 
the development of her economy. It is 
presently largely agricultural, with 
three-fourths of the population depend- 
ing on subsistence agriculture for a liv- 
ing. Dahomey has devoted herself to 
improving agricultural methods and de- 
veloping her industry. One of the many 
projects is an effort to increase her pro- 
duction of lumber, for which her soil 
and climate are particularly suited. 

Dahomey has realized that a good 
educational system is a necessary pre- 
requisite for a nation in the modern 
world and has dedicated her efforts to 
increasing the already high percentage 
of children in school. 

Dahomey has shown the rest of the 
world that her citizens are her greatest 
asset and has devoted herself to improv- 
ing their lot. 

I would like to add my voice to those 
who congratulate the Republic of Da- 
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homey in the splendid progress she has 
made in only six years of independence. 
I join my colleagues in salute to the 
Head of State, General Christophe 
Soglo, and to the popular Ambassador 
to the United States, His Excellency 
Louis Ignacio-Pinto. 


ARRESTING THE PRESENT DAN- 
GEROUS INFLATIONARY DRIFT 
OF OUR ECONOMY 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I join today 
with two of my distinguished colleagues, 
the gentlemen from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN 
and Mr. Duncan], in introducing legis- 
lation to arrest the present dangerous 
inflationary drift of our economy. This 
is a measure increasing taxes, and it is 
never a pleasure to urge such action. 
But it must be done. This legislation 
would be of temporary duration, and 
would suspend the investment tax credit, 
increase corporation taxes and place a 
tax on excess profits. 

That there are severe inflationary 
pressures in the economy is no secret, 
and indeed certain steps have already 
been taken which supposedly would re- 
lieve the pressures. The most significant 
step has been the Federal Reserve 
Board's pursuit of a policy of tight 
money and high interest rates. Tighten- 
ing money at a time like this is not a 
new expedient, nor is it a particularly 
successful one. The tight money which 
we have had for most of this year has 
not solved the problem, and has per- 
haps added to it. Furthermore, it has 
had the most serious consequences for 
one segment of the economy, the hous- 
ing industry and the many industries de- 
pendent upon a flourishing housing in- 
dustry. 

I am sure every Member of Congress 
has heard from his constituents about 
the difficulties facing everyone who has 
to do with the housing market, whether 
he is buying or selling a home, or is a 
builder, a supplier of equipment to build- 
ers, a lumber mill owner or an officer of 
a savings and loan institution. And the 
National Association of Home Builders 
has warned us of the drastic drop in 
housing starts that has already taken 
place, and that which is to come. 

Of course, it is possible to argue that 
when we attempt to cool off an expand- 
ing economy, we have to be prepared for 
the slowing down of industries which 
must result, and indeed which we seek. 
However, under this tight money policy, 
housing and related industries have been 
made to carry the burden for the whole 
economy in the effort to cool things off. 
Meanwhile, the rest of the economy con- 
tinues to boom, even drawing on the re- 
sources which used to support housing. 

Thus, we have not only not solved the 
inflationary problem, but have actually 
brought ourselves to the brink of a re- 
cession in that segment of our economy. 
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Mr. Speaker, we simply cannot permit 
the situation to drift until our housing 
industry is crippled beyond cure, or 
destroyed. 

Over the past 6 years our economy has 
recorded a high and sustained rate of 
growth, which the looming inflation 
threatens to arrest. The tax cut of 1964 
was extremely successful and furthered 
the forward momentum of the economy. 
The economic reasoning that property 
led us to decrease taxes when the econ- 
omy needed stimulation should now lead 
us to increase taxes to slow the danger- 
ous trend to overexpansion. Fiscal 
measures, by curtailing purchasing 
power, would tend to have a more bal- 
anced impact on the economy than the 
monetary measures now being employed. 
If we undertake the necessary fiscal 
measures, then it is most likely that 
money can be eased, and consequently 
the distortion that is wracking our econ- 
omy can be eliminated. 

We must act to avert inflation. Infia- 
tion is a particularly heavy burden on 
the people whose income is fixed or whose 
assets are of fixed value. It is unfair to 
them to permit continued inflationary 
trends. Inflation also leads to specula- 
tion and patterns of investment that 
cause imbalances in the economy, and 
that can lead to recession. I am con- 
vinced we can avoid the evils of inflation 
if we will act soon to return our economy 
to a balanced and orderly pattern of 
growth. 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
ECHOES COMMUNIST PARTY LINE 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include a news 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The sight, Mr. 
Speaker, and the sound of the so-called 
church leaders gathered in Geneva un- 
der the aegis of the World Council of 
Churches, clasping the Communists to 
their breasts and damning the President 
of the United States, were a sight and 
sound calculated to sicken the heart and 
stomach of every Christian American. 

A cable sent to the President over the 
Signature of 72 American churchmen 
calling this Nation's defense of freedom 
in Vietnam “not justified” and voicing 
their “anguish” over our efforts to save 
the South Vietnamese from Communist 
oppression was an additional slap in the 
face to our servicemen who have served 
there in the past and are, daily, fighting 
and dying in that beleaguered country. 

A third pro-Communist statement of 
policy to emanate from the World Coun- 
cil of Churches conclave resulted with 
the council's refusal to label Communist 
infiltration tactics in southeast Asia as 
“not justified.” 

I would like the permanent Recorp to 
show the story of this treachery which 
was carried in the Washington Post on 
July 24 of this year. It is an infamy 
which should be preserved and given the 
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widest possible circulation so that all 
church members everywhere whose con- 
tributions support this anti-American 
organization will know what they are 
doing to our Nation. I am proud to say 
that my home church contributes not 1 
cent to this council and I can only wish 
that every church member would take 
steps to see that his church withdrew 
membership from the council and can- 
celed any future contribution in an effort 
to get these so-called church leaders out 
of office and have Christian Americans 
in their place. 

What these men have done and are 
doing to undermine both America and 
Christianity should be accounted for 
here on earth as surely as it will be by a 
Higher Judge in another life. 


U.S. CLERGY Back Critics or LBJ IN WoRrLD 
Cove. 


Geneva, July 23.—U.S. churchmen joined 
Russians, Asians, Africans and Europeans 
today to condemn “the massive and grow- 
ing” American military commitment in Viet- 
nam, 

Dr. W. A. Visser’t Hooft, secretary general 
of the World Council of Churches, cut short 
“third world” moves for an even stronger 
statement by bringing the matter to a quick 
and final vote. 

In addition to backing the conference 
resolution against the U.S. military effort 
as “not justified,” 72 American churchmen 
independently cabled President Johnson, 
voicing anguish over “involvement and es- 
calation” in Vietnam. 

They also told the President that North 
Vietnam's holding of American prisoners 
should not be the occasion for “any acts of 
reprisal.” 

The resolution on Vietnam, which will be 
passed on to some 200 member churches of 
the Council, urged continued efforts to stop 
U.S. bombings of the north as well as north 
Vietnamese infiltration of the South. 

The key language, however, was that “the 
massive and growing American military 
presence in Vietnam and the long continued 
bombing of villages in the South and of 
targets a few miles from cities in the North 
cannot be justified.” 

A parallel motion to label Communist in- 
filtration tactics in southeast Asia as “not 
justified" was voted down by the conference. 


ALSOP CHANGES HIS SPOTS 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
after serving a long, faithful, and fawn- 
ing apprenticeship at the foot of the lib- 
eral-radical throne, Columnist Joseph 
Alsop chose the day before he departs 
on his annual vacation, to repeat, almost 
verbatim, the very facts that many of 
us have been trying to get across for a 
decade and more. 

Mr. Alsop, through the influence of his 
column, has done his share in the past 
to keep these facts from the people who 
read his writings, so it is encouraging 
to see this change of mind, if, perhaps, 
it is not a change of heart. 

I do not agree with everything he has 
to say in this column, particularly his 
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statement that this Nation is spending 
nothing on education. Nor, I imagine, 
would I agree with his solution to the 
problem he describes, because, if he is 
true to his old form, his answer would 
be massive doses of Federal money with 
appropriate statist controls. But, at 
least, Mr. Alsop, has truthfully diagnosed 
the ill and he deserves credit for that. 
His column in the Washington Post of 
today, August 1, is worth the attention 
of Members of every philosophy: 


The problem of the cities, in the form 
that it is now assuming, is the most urgent, 
the most difficult and the most frightening 
American domestic problem that has emerged 
in all the years of this country's history since 
the Civil War. 

As a sort of farewell before a month's va- 
cation, an attempt will therefore be made to 
sum up the problem, as it now stands, in a 
series of three reports. The only way to be- 
gin is with the terrible words of the general 
confession: 

“We have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done, and we have done 
those things which we ought not to have 
done.” 

This includes, first of all, the almost com- 
plete failure to find out and to face the 
hard facts of the modern urban problem. 
The heart of the problem of the cities is the 
problem of the Negro ghettos, which have 
been flaming into riot in recent weeks. 

As an illustration of the near-total lack 
of realism in most discussion of ghetto 
matters, it is only necessary to analyze the 
common school-slogan, “End de facto segre- 
gation.” 

To begin with, you cannot “End de facto 
segregation” in an urban school system, 
when the entire school system is already 
de facto segregated. Yet some people are still 
mounting this slogan here in the District of 
Columbia, whose public elementary schools 
are now 91 percent Negro! 

To go on with, short of a Constitutional 
Amendment, you could not even end de facto 
segregation by forcibly homogenizing all the 
schools in an urban school system that was 
only 30 percent Negro. The careful research 
behind the Watts report shows that any 
school which is forced to accept as much as 
25 percent of disadvantaged children virtu- 
ally ceases to be a school; and almost all the 
children of the ghettos are very seriously 
disadvantaged. 

Race has nothing to do with the effect on 
the school. The school becomes worthless 
because the teachers are unable to carry the 
huge extra burden of helping their disadvan- 
taged pupils—whether they are Negro, or 
Mexican-American, or poor white. And when 
the neighborhood school goes to hell in a 
hack, all the middle and lower-middle income 
families in the neighborhood simply pick up 
and move to the suburbs, thereby creating 
another wholly segregated school. 

Since an amendment forbidding such 
movement is unlikely, the important thing is 
not to “end de facto segregation.” The im- 
portant thing is to provide many more teach- 
ers, and much better teachers, for all schools 
carrying a serious burden of disadvantaged 
pupils. But there is no money to do that. 
Nothing for schools and billions upon bil- 
lions for freeways and expressways that pro- 
mote the white emigration to the suburbs! 
That has been our rule for many years, again 
recalling the terrible sentence from the gen- 
eral confession. 

The result is the present situation. This 
situation is not generally understood, yet the 
new SNCC leader, Stokely Carmichael, clearly 
understood it well enough when he boasted 
to a recent Washington rally that “We'd have 
black power” in most of the big American 
cities “within six years.” 
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Six years is too short an interval, but 
school figures and population figures un- 
answerably indicate that most of the really 
major American cities are likely to have 
Negro majorities within the next decade, it 
not sooner. This is partly because of the 
growth of the ghettos, but the main cause 
is the flight to the suburbs of virtually all 
white families with children of school age. 

Unless present trends are reversed, in 
short, most of our great cities are due to 
become huge Negro reservations—a series of 
super-Watts! When and if that happens, 
“black power” will no doubt be installed in 
City Hall. But when and if that happens, 
as any practical-minded man can foresee, 
there will be other consequences, too. 

The change in the cities will not only 
accelerate the white movement to the sub- 
urbs, until the city centers truly are reserva- 
tions in the grimmest sense of that grim 
word. This change will also, and above all, 
accelerate another movement that has al- 
ready begun without anyone paying much 
attention. 

Finance and business, industry and com- 
merce will follow the flight into the suburbs; 
all the vast national investment in the cen- 
ters will quite suddenly be almost worthless. 
And far worse still, these city-sized super- 
Watts of the future will have hardly more 
resources of their own to solve their problems 
than the Watts District of Los Angeles has 
today. 

If we do not change the trend, there will 
be no hope of integration, no hope of equality 
for the Negro Americans. There will be an 
immense increase of the ugly race feeling 
that the riots have already begun to pro- 
mote. There could even be, one day, a 
President Verwoerd in the White House. 
Any effort, any expenditure, any personal or 
national sacrifice, will be better than the 
thing we are threatened with, whites and 


Negroes together. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just appeared and spoken before the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor meeting to consider the question of 
the airlines strike, the first held on this 
side. I wish to express my appreciation 
to Chairman Powett and members of 
his committee for hearings on this vital 
issue. 

I have never seen a strike settled and 
dissolved so fast. 

I take no quarrel with the issues which 
remain between the parties, because to 
them they are meaningful and legiti- 
mate. I support free collective bargain- 
ing; but I do have a reservation about 
the bargaining process and I believe most 
of us do, when the bargaining process 
also affects the national interest, econ- 
omy, welfare, or security. 

I have already introduced a bill to 
immediately end this strike, because it 
so devastatingly affects public necessity 
and convenience, the Nation’s economy 
and welfare. I urge the appropriate leg- 
islative committee to hold immediate 
hearings on my bill or any other bill, 
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and not wait for something else worse 
to happen. 

We cannot, in my judgment, allow the 
collective bargaining process, important 
as it is, to continue without additional 
guidelines, considering the tremendous 
cost to this country, when such bargain- 
ing involves legitimate issues of the na- 
tional economy, the national welfare or 
the national security, as in this case and 
similar cases. 

It seems to me that if the striking 
parties do not agree on this matter, if 
the Congress has to resolve the issues, 
all we are doing is taking another step 
which both management and labor do 
not want, yet which the public is going 
to force this Congress to take eventually, 
not only concerning this dispute but all 
other similar labor-management dis- 
putes. 

Therefore, I feel it is in the interest of 
the collective bargaining process, in the 
interest of the disputing parties, and in 
the interest of the public for this body to 
resolve the present issue immediately but 
also to begin hearings and studies as to 
guidelines regarding the settlement of 
labor-management disputes which affect 
the necessity and convenience of the pub- 
lic and the welfare, economy, interest 
and security of the Nation. 

The present airlines dispute has ad- 
versely affected the public necessity and 
convenience throughout the Nation. The 
Armed Services Committee is investigat- 
ing the matter to determine the effect on 
the security of the country. Suffice it to 
say that sufficient evidence of the de- 
structiveness of this dispute is readily 
available as a predicate for congressional 
action. 

In the district which I represent which 
is in Dade and Monroe County, Fla., the 
economic loss is staggering. I want to 
present to the House at this point esti- 
mates which are adapted from a fact 
sheet prepared by the Miami-Dade 
Chamber of Commerce. 

THE Economic Loss ro DADE COUNTY 
BEGINNING JULY 8, 1966 

The Greater Miami area, in traceable in- 
come, is losing $2,000,000 a day in airline 
salaries, local airline purchases and tourist 
expenditures. 

In this, the 22nd day of the strike, this area 
has lost, in traceable income, a total of 

Based on a Dade County population of 
1,120,000, the $44,000,000 represents a loss of 
about $38 for every man, woman and child in 
the area. (62.36 per person per day). A 
family of 4, today, on the 22nd day of the 
strike, has already suffered a loss of $207.60, 
if computed on a per capita loss basis. 

11,000 people employed by the airlines have 
already lost their jobs in Dade County. An 
estimated 60,000 jobs in Greater Miami, in 
addition to airline jobs, are dependent on 
or closely related to the aviation industry. 
An indeterminate number of persons in these 
related activities are losing their jobs daily, 
pushing the $2,000,000 loss higher each day. 

Explanation of above losses 
Daily loss of airline salaries 
among the 5 struck airlines in 


Daily loss of expenditures for 
services and supplies in Dade 


County by the 5 airlines______ $270, 000 
Daily loss from tourist expendi- 
tures in Dade County $1, 400, 000 
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Greater Miami loss from tourist ex- 
penditures was arrived at as 
follows: 

The 5 struck airlines normally bring 
passengers to the Greater Miami 
area at this time of year at the 
rate of (per day) 

Of this total about 10 percent are 


local residents (deducted) (per 

CA pee aa ORE RES EN T earns os nee 600 
Operating airlines can accommodate 

approximately (deducted) (per 

A ae ge ee , 000 
Subtracting 1,600 a day, the net loss 

to this area is (per day) 4, 400 


The average air tourist spends approxi- 
mately $20 a day in Dade County and stays 
an average of 16 days. This means each pas- 
senger spends approximately $320 while in 
Dade County. This figure multiplied by 4,400 
lost passengers per day equals approximately 
$1,400,000 loss per day. 

Breakdown of $1,400,000 in tourist spending 
lost to Dade County per day 


Daily 8 


Business loss in age o 
Dade tourist 
County 
Restaurants and night clubs. $255, 640 
Hotels and motels 330, 120 


„ omeen, EER 
SNN EA 


S1 8 


8 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Taxes: Tax losses are difficult to estimate. 
However, it is safe to say that in Dade County 
at least $36,000 a day in sales tax is being 
lost on tourist expenditures alone. As of 
July 26th this amounts to $684,000, 

It is also of interest to note that at least 
15% of the state’s tax revenues are derived 
from tourists who pay sales, beverage, gaso- 
line, cigarette, racing and other taxes. In 
addition, about 24% of the state’s sales tax 
revenue originates in Dade County. 

Another factor that should be considered 
in the total economic loss picture is the fact 
that a portion of unemployment compensa- 
tion is derived from tax funds. 

Advertising: A tremendous advertising 
force to promote tourism in Dade County and 
Plorida was cut off with the advent of the 
strike. Also, locally the advertising of the 
struck airlines represents a substantial incre- 
ment to the economy. An estimated $20,- 
000,000 is spent annually in various markets 
by the five struck airlines to advertise and 
promote Florida and Greater Miami. 

Other data: Greater Miami is more severely 
affected than some cities, as all five airlines 
serve this area. 

According to a tourist survey by the Metro 
Planning Department and the Florida State 
Road Board in the spring of 1964: 

1. Forty-one per cent of the tourists in 
Dade County arrived by plane. 

2. Ninety-five per cent of Dade County’s 
visitors come from areas more than 800 miles 
away. Forty-three per cent came from New 
York alone. 

3. Eighty-seven per cent of the Miami area 
tourists are repeat visitors. This pattern of 
repeat visits may be broken in future years 
by vacationers diverted to other areas during 
the strike, 


The people of south Florida, as they 
are throughout the country, have been 
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demanding an immediate end to this dis- 
pute either by the parties or by the Con- 
gress, and especially now that the efforts 
of the President have been rejected. 
Recently the city of Miami Beach, Fla., 
adopted this resolution: 
RESOLUTION 11902 


Whereas, the current strike halting the 
operations of major air lines throughout the 
nation has had, and is having intensified and 
aggravated impact upon the City of Miami 
Beach, the Greater Miami Area, and the en- 
tire State of Florida, because of its tourist 
economy; and 

Whereas, said strike has caused the laying 
off of thousands of employees, not only in 
the airlines industry, but also in hotels, res- 
taurants and other allied businesses, with 
consequent loss, deprivation, or substantial 
curtailment of income by way of salaries or 
wages, with attendant loss to not only the 
merchants, but to the entire economic fab- 
ric of the community; and 

Whereas, the foregoing damage is further 
compounded by the loss of income to the 
entire community occasioned by the drastic 
diminution in the number of tourists coming 
to this area as a result of said strike; and 

Whereas, by reason of the foregoing, it is 
an incontrovertible and demonstrable fact 
that an economic emergency does now exist 
in the City of Miami Beach, the Greater 
Miami Area and the State of Florida, which 
emergency will develop into an economic 
crisis if the said strike is further prolonged; 

Whereas, the damage caused by the con- 
tinuance of said strike is not of a temporary 
or transitory nature, but will have perma- 
nent effects for years to come if the said 
strike is not terminated forthwith; 

Now, therefore, be it duly resolved 
by the City Council of the City of 
Miami Beach that all parties, including la- 
bor, industry and government, participating 
in negotiations for the settlement of said 
strike are earnestly requested to take imme- 
diate cognizance of the existing economic 
emergency occasioned by said labor dispute, 
and are urgently implored to exert every 
extraordinary effort to bring said dispute to 
a conclusion immediately, or, in the alterna- 
tive, to devise ways and means to restore 
forthwith the air lines to an operational 
status, pending settlement negotiations. 

Be it further resolved by the City 
Council of the City of Miami Beach, 
Florida, that copies of this resolution be 
transmitted forthwith to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of Labor, 
to the United States Senators from the State 
of Florida, SPESSARD HOLLAND and GEORGE 
SMATHERS, and to every member of the House 
of Representatives representing the State of 
Florida. 

Passed and adopted this 28th day of July, 
1966. 


Deputy Chief Clerk. 


Mr. Speaker, I again urge immediate 
action on my bill House Joint Resolution 
1220 by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


THE SIERRA CLUB AND ITS TAX 
STATUS 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a letter and 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said of late about the surprise and 
shock experienced by the Sierra Club 
when it was informed on June 10 that 
its contributors no longer would be given 
advance assurance of tax deductibility 
for funds given the club. I know many 
of my colleagues have had the impres- 
sion that the club had no way of antici- 
pating this result. In order that my col- 
leagues will not be misled I should like 
to call to their attention a document 
which has just come into my hands. 

Before I do that, however, I want to 
comment on a number of aspects of 
this controversy. 

First, I want to say that I greatly re- 
sent the allegations made by the leader- 
ship of the Sierra Club that either I or 
Secretary Udall caused the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to take this action. I flatly 
deny having played any part whatsoever 
in it. I did write a letter—as you will 
see it was a courteous inquiry, not a de- 
mand—asking whether contributions 
made specifically for this legislative cam- 
paign could be tax-deductible, but that 
letter was sent after, not before, the IRS 
action. Ialso have been told in emphatic 
terms that the Secretary had absolutely 
no communication with the Internal 
Revenue Service in this or any other such 
matter. 

In order to make my part very clear, 
under unanimous consent I will print 
my letter following these remarks. 

Let me comment further about the 
motivation of this letter. The Colorado 
River Basin project affects the future of 
30 million people in seven States. Citizens 
of this country have every right to work 
either for the passage or the defeat of 
this bill, but they have no right to have 
their efforts financed by the taxpayers 
of this country, including those of the 
seven States. 

On the morning of June 9 I read two 
ads placed by the Sierra Club in the 
Washington Post and New York Times. 
In those ads the Sierra Club made the 
specific statement that contributions 
made to finance its campaign against 
this project would be tax-deductible. 
When I read this assertion, I could 
hardly believe my eyes. I immediately 
determined to find out if this statement 
was true, and to do this I mailed 2 days 
later, the letter which will appear fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

I want to make it quite clear, however, 
that I made no other contact of any 
kind with the Internal Revenue Service. 
I did not phone anyone there, nor did I 
have anyone else do so. I simply wrote 
this letter, asking whether contributions 
made for this lobbying effort could be 
deducted from peoples’ income taxes. 
When I heard that the Internal Revenue 
Service had issued its warning 2 days 
before my letter was even mailed, I was 
as surprised as anyone else. 

Also, I want to say, that at no point 
has it been my desire to have the Sierra 
Club unjustly deprived of its tax status. 
I simply do not want this or any other 
organization conducting £ lobbying ef- 
fort at taxpayers’ expense. There exist 
conservation organizations, allied with 
the Sierra Club, which have never sought 
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special tax status and which exist for this 
very purpose. There are the organiza- 
tions which ought to be accepting con- 
tributions and carrying on this legislative 
fight. It ought not to be done by the 
Sierra Club itself, so long as it holds it- 
self out to be a scientific, educational, 
tax-exempt corporation. 

One of these legislative organizations 
is the Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, of which David Brower, the ex- 
ecutive director of the Sierra Club, is a 
board member. How curious it is, then, 
that he has chosen to place the Sierra 
Club in jeopardy through this out-and- 
out legislative campaign. 

After all, our tax laws, which I did 
not write, draw a distinction between 
cultural, scientific, and educational ef- 
forts, on the one hand, and lobbying or 
legislative efforts on the other. We have 
decided through our Congress that the 
first should be subsidized by the tax- 
payers through tax deductions and that 
the second should not. For most of its 
existence the Sierra Club has been pri- 
marily in the first category, and only re- 
cently under David Brower's direction 
has the club veered into the other 

Last Thursday the House Interior 
Committee voted 22 to 10 to report the 
Colorado River Basin project, and by the 
margin of its vote the committee indi- 
cated it places little stock in the argu- 
ments put forth by the Sierra Club. And 
I know that my colleagues on that com- 
mittee place no credence in the charges 
made by Mr. Brower on several occasions 
that Secretary Udall and I are using the 
Internal Revenue Service as a weapon 
against the legitimate activities of his 
organization, 

I had supposed that sincere and rea- 
sonable people, particularly those who 
have worked together on other conserva- 
tion matters, could have an honest and 
vigorous disagreement on this bill with- 
out resorting to unfounded charges and 
personal attacks. Nearly all of the mem- 
bers of the Sierra Club with whom I have 
worked and become acquainted are in- 
telligent, sincere, and dedicated people, 
and I respect them even though they dis- 
agree with me on this one issue. 

However, as I speak today, I almost 
despair of my future ability to respect or 
work with the leadership of the Sierra 
Club as long as it permits Mr. Brower to 
continue his interperate, personal, and 
false attacks. 

Immediately upon learning of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service action I made 
very clear to the press and to Mr. Brower, 
and to others who expressed concern, 
that I had played no part in that action. 
One of Mr. Brower’s representatives in 
Washington was sent to see Secretary 
Udall, and he was told flatly, with no 
equivyocation, that published newspaper 
accounts of this action were the first 
that the Secretary had heard of it, that 
he had not discussed it with anyone and 
that he would not have recommended 
such action, In spite of these assurances 
from men who have worked with him, in 
good faith, for years, Mr. Brower has 
continued his baseless attacks, implying 
secret, inside sources for his information. 
He seems to be unable to conduct a dis- 
course without a villain, and for want of 
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a better target has placed my name in 
nomination. I decline the honor. 

As late as Wednesday of this week, Mr. 
Brower was still repeating these false 
charges. I have here a dispatch from 
United Press International which says 
in its concluding paragraphs: 

Brower suggested, as he had before, that 
the two Udall brothers were behind the move, 
but indicated he was unable to provide any 
evidence. He said he had been “told” this 
was true. 

The Sierra Club president said he had 
“corroborative evidence,“ but that he could 
not reveal the source because “it could cost 
some people their jobs.“ 


Mr. Speaker, that statement is false. 
And it comes from a man I once re- 
spected as a responsible advocate of con- 
servation. I say flatly that Mr. Brower 
has no such evidence and he could not 
have such evidence because it does not 
exist. 

I call on Mr. Brower here and now to 
produce what he considers to be the 
evidence to prove these charges. If he 
cannot do so, I suggest that he attempt 
to restore his own honor and good name 
by refraining from repeating these false 
allegations. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is worth noting 
that the Sierra Club is not the only or- 
ganization in this country interested in 
conservation. And it is not the only 
organization opposed to building dams 
on the Colorado River. However, it is 
the only organization whose spokesmen 
have been permitted to speak out in this 
irresponsible fashion. 

Through the years I have worked with 
and made close friendships with the 
leaders of many of these organizations, 
and even though we may disagree on a 
particular piece of legislation, we remain 
friends. When they differ with me, these 
people confine their arguments to the 
issues. They do not impugn my motives 
or accuse me of base or deceitful dealings. 

The same is true of most of the people 
I know in the Sierra Club. I have some 
extremely close friends who are devoted 
to this organization and the cause it 
espouses. They are still my friends. To 
paraphrase Will Rogers, I have hardly 
ever known a Sierra Club member I 
did not like. They are wonderful peo- 
ple, people who care about what is hap- 
pening to our environment, people who 
have made a commitment to the cause 
of conservation. 

Thus, I greatly regret the situation 
that has developed under the leadership 
of David Brower. I want to continue to 
work with the Sierra Club, but I frankly 
think that Mr. Brower’s effectiveness in 
— cause of conservation is nearing an 


Of all the conservation leaders in this 
country David Brower alone has per- 
sisted in false and unprincipled personal 
attacks cn Members of Congress and 
leaders of the executive branch. And 
he alone has recklessly ignored the facts 
and painted a grossly distorted picture 
of the Colorado River Basin project. 

In talking with my colleagues I find 
that the falsity of Mr. Brower’s cam- 
paign is becoming more and more clear 
to Members of Congress. His irrespon- 
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sible charges about “flooding the Grand 
Canyon” are falling on deaf ears. And 
in my judgment the members and di- 
rectors of the Sierra Club ought to be 
asking themselves whether Mr. Brower 
is doing their cause as much good as he 
is harm. 

Mr. Speaker, to hear Mr. Brower at- 
tack “the Udall brothers,” one would 
have to conclude that the Internal Reve- 
nue Service action had helped the spon- 
sors of the Colorado River bill. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. This 
action by IRS has made a martyr of the 
Sierra Club and, by innuendo, a villain 
of those whose cause the Sierra Club 
opposes. For the sponsors of this legis- 
lation to have handed Mr. Brower such 
@ weapon would have been ridiculous. 
This publicity has brought more contri- 
butions to a “martyr” organization than 
the ads could possibly have produced, so 
he cleverly seeks to fan the flames and 
keep the fire alive. 

Which brings me to a point that must 
be made. I think the Sierra Club does 
a great disservice to the Internal Reve- 
nue Service by implying that this agency 
would be a party to reprisals against or- 
ganizations taking one side or another in 
a legislative battle. Furthermore, I have 
absolutely no reason to believe that this 
administration is more dedicated to 
building dams on the Colorado River 
than it is to any one of dozens of other 
matters before this Congress. The ad- 
ministration has, in fact, taken a posi- 
tion in opposition to the bill as now 
drafted. Thus, it is ridiculous to suggest 
that our reclamation project, which the 
Sierra Club opposes, has such enormous 
administration support that the admin- 
istration would have its tax agency resort 
to reprisals and threats against citizen 
groups opposing this legislation. 

I should like to make clear that neither 
I nor other advocates of the Colorado 
River Basin project have anything 
against the Sierra Club or its officers. In 
fact, I believe that I have agreed with 
the Sierra Club’s position on nearly every 
other issue before the Congress. And I 
have worked with Mr. Brower and other 
leaders of that club on many occasions. 

This year, for example, I introduced 
the Redwoods bill drafted and sponsored 
by the Sierra Club. I favor this legisla- 
tion and would want to work with the 
club leadership in moving it through 
Congress. However, I confess that this 
prospect appalls me when I realize who 
it is I would be expected to deal with in 
that cause. 

I am not saying that support for the 
Colorado River bill was some kind of quid 
pro quo for my support of the Redwoods 
bill. On the contrary, I would never ex- 
pect to deal with this or any other orga- 
nization on such a vote-swapping basis. 
But I did expect that my past association 
with the Sierra Club would have earned 
me the privilege of at least discussing the 
bill with Mr. Brower and other officials 
before they launched this irresponsible 
campaign against it. And I did expect 
that, no matter what the club’s position 
might be, we would come out of the 
present batfle as allies in future cam- 
paigns such as that for the Redwoods 
National Park. 
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There is a related point, too. I grew 
up in the Grand Canyon country. I have 
walked and flown over it and lived in it. 
Mr. Brower knows it too. Yet he could 
write me a letter last fall saying: 

No adversary of the dams, to the best of 
our knowledge, has ever suggested that the 
Canyon (or even the inner gorge) would be 
flooded from rim to rim by the proposed 
reservoirs. 


And then a few months later he could 
publish ads with scare headlines read- 
ing: “Now Only You Can Save Grand 
Canyon From Being Flooded—For 
Profit.” 

Mr. Speaker, I personally know what 
he is telling the people of this country 
about Grand Canyon is not true, and 
Mr. Brower knows it is not true. 

Now I do not know the Redwoods 
country very well. In the past I have 
relied on facts and arguments pre- 
sented by the Sierra Club on conserva- 
tion matters relating to other parts of 
the country. I am seriously beginning 
to wonder whether they could be as 
careless with the “facts” on Redwoods 
and other issues as they are on the 
Grand Canyon. Mr. Brower's careless- 
ness, in short, is beginning to create a 
“credibility gap” with this one Member 
of Congress and I suspect with many 
others. 

Whether Mr. Brower is motivated 
simply by excessive zeal, or whether his 
personal publicity in recent months has 
given him an insatiable appetite for 
more, I cannot say. I simply want him 
and the decent people he is supposed to 
represent to know that he has about 
“broken his pick” with me. 

This brings me to the document that 
has just come into my hands. As my 
colleagues know, the officers of the Sier- 
ra Club expressed shock and amazement 
when the Internal Revenue Service took 
its recent action. 

Mr. Brower told the Associated Press 
recently that IRS was “trying to scare us 
off.” He said it was a “gut blow, a low 
punch.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is nonsense. Orga- 
nizations engaged in lobbying and seek- 
ing to influence legislation know this 
is not now and has never been an activ- 
ity accorded tax-free status. 

For example, consider the League of 
Women Voters. This fine organization 
has existed for years, and never has it 
sought tax exemption for contributions 
made to it. One of its avowed and hon- 
orable purposes and major roles is to 
influence legislation which its members 
have carefully studied and on which an 
official stand has been taken. The 
league knows what our laws say, and it 
knows that Congress never intended lob- 
bying efforts to be accorded tax privilege. 

Why, then, should the Sierra Club be 
surprised when its special tax privilege 
is questioned? Mr. Speaker, this was no 
bolt from the blue. The club knew what 
it was doing. And I submit for the Rec- 
orp the club’s own Bulletin of January 
1955. 

In a lead article the President of the 
club, Mr. Richard M. Leonard, explained 
why the club must refrain from lobbying 
activity. Remember, this was all of 11 
years ago. He urged members’ support 
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for a new organization that had no tax- 
exempt status, the trustees for conser- 
vation, as a substitute for involvement 
by the club in lobbying activities. And 
he warned that the club’s privileges 
might be lost if it changed its methods 
and scale of operations. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, I shall 
insert at this point in the Recorp the 
complete text of Mr. Leonard’s article 
from the Sierra Club Bulletin and 
the text of my recent letter to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1966. 
COMMISSIONER, INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, 
Internal Revenue Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am enclosing herewith two dif- 
ferent full-page ads which appeared in the 
Washington Post on Thursday, June 9, 1966. 
You will please note that the two enclosed 
items were prepared and placed by the 
Sierra Club, Mills Tower, San Francisco, 
California. 

These ads seek, among other things, con- 
tributions to aid in the campaign of the 
Sierra Club in opposition to H.R. 4671, now 
before the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

My purpose in writing this letter is to in- 
quire whether contributions of this nature, 
which will apparently be used to lobby 
against legislation pending in the Congress, 
may be deducted from the income tax returns 
of the contributors under the Internal 
Revenue Code. You will note that at the 
bottom of column two of one of the ads, 
and at the bottom of column three of the 
other, such representation is made as an 
inducement for contributions. I would ap- 
preciate receiving a memorandum as to the 
legality thereof. 

Thanking you in advance for every con- 
sideration, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris K. UDALL. 


We DEFEND THE PARKS 


(A new ally, Trustees for Conservation, 
steps up to the firing line; the Sierra Club 
continues to present the facts.) 

One of the most important events of 1954 
was the formation of a new fighting arm of 
the conservation movement, Trustees for 
Conservation. Many of our friends have 
been active in setting up this group, which 
will go directly to the people and their legis- 
lators to assure protection of the nation’s 
parks, monuments, wildlife refuges and wil- 
derness areas, Sierra Club President Dick 
Leonard tells the respective roles of the two 
organizations. 

For over sixty years now the Sierra Club 
has vigorously supported our national 
park system and the protection of the other 
scenic resources of the United States. The 
principal purpose of the club, and the most 
effective means of support of such intangible 
values, has always been the educational, sci- 
entific, and literary presentation of the facts 
concerning a problem to the members of the 
club and to other conservationists through- 
out the country. By such means, and 
through close cooperation with Forest Serv- 
ice, Park Service, Department of the Interior, 
and similar administrative agencies, the con- 
servation of our scenic resources has over the 
years scored far more gains than losses. 

But now, determined attacks on the na- 
tional park system are being pressed in Con- 
gress. Water, power, and flood control inter- 
ests, both public and private, are demanding 
damsites that will flood portions of Dino- 
saur, Rainbow Bridge and Grand Canyon 
National Monuments, and Glacier, Grand 
Canyon, Kings Canyon, Mammoth Cave, 
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Yellowstone, and Yosemite National Parks— 
sixteen dams to destroy portions of eight 
of our national parks and monuments ex- 
pressly dedicated by the United States to be 
passed on “unimpaired for the use and en- 
joyment of future generations.” 

The tax laws, however, do not permit the 
Sierra Club to carry on a full-scale legisla- 
tive campaign either state or national, to 
protect our parks. These laws of course do 
not distinguish between “bad” propaganda, 
or lobbying for “bad” legislation, and the 
“good” work in which the Sierra Club would 
be interested in seeking to promote, protect, 
and defend our national park system to the 
national benefit of all the people. Section 
170(c)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code 
permits contributions and gifts to be de- 
ducted for income tax purposes if made to 
a “corporation .. . organized and operated 
exclusively for... scientific .. . literary, 
or educational purposes .. no substantial 
part of the activities of which is carrying on 
propaganda or otherwise attempting to in- 
fluence legislation. This means that 
dues and gifts paid to the Sierra Club have 
long been deductible for income tax pur- 
poses. Similar tax exemption is granted 
under the gift, estate and inheritance tax 
laws. These privileges might be lost, how- 
ever, if the club were to change its present 
methods and scale of operations. 

Until recently this problem has never 
troubled the Sierra Club. While we have 
repeatedly been extremely effective in pro- 
tecting our scenic resources, the Sierra Club 
action has been primarily through its edu- 
cational, scientific, and literary work. For 
nearly forty years since Congress in 1916 
formally created the National Park Service, 
“no substantial part of the activities” of the 
Sierra Club has had to be devoted to “carry- 
ing on propaganda, or otherwise attempting 
to influence legislation.” 

Now the picture has changed somewhat. 
Not only do we have the extremely serious 
and well-financed threats to the national 
park system before the new 84th Congress, 
but also a new element has been introduced 
into our relations with Congress. On June 7, 
1954 the Supreme Court of the United States 
held the federal Lobbying“ Act to be con- 
stitutional. The interpretation of that Act 
requires an organization to register as a 
“lobbyist” if it has “solicited, collected, or 
received contributions . . one of the main 
purposes of Which . . is to influence the 
passage or defeat of legislation . . through 
direct communication with members of 
Congress.” 

As a wise precaution, the Board of Directors 
of the Sierra Club, at their meeting in Feb- 
ruary 1954, at the beginning of the Dinosaur 
controversy in Congress, passed a formal 
resolution instructing members of the Sierra 
Club not to solicit, collect or receive con- 
tributions in connection with the fight to 
protect Dinosaur National Monument. Thus 
the Sierra Club has been fully protected up 
through the end of the 83rd Congress. Now, 
however, a “new look” is essential for the 
future serious battles to preserve our na- 
tional park system. 

Accordingly, the Board of Directors of the 
Sierra Club held a special meeting all day 
Sunday, November 21, 1954. They realized 
that there was nothing inherently wrong, 
immoral, or illegal in “lobbying” or “propa- 
ganda.” Those terms are simply abusive 
epithets for effective activity of the other 
side.” In fact, as the Supreme Court pointed 
out, the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States expressly protects 
freedom of speech and the right to petition 
Congress. The “Lobbying” Act does not con- 
demn or prohibit appeals to Congress; as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court it simply 
requires that those who solicit and use funds 
for such purposes shall register as “lobbyists” 
and disclose the source and expenditure of 
their funds. 
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Since “lobbying” is not wrong, but tax- 
deductible funds of the Sierra Club cannot 
be used for such purposes as “a substantial 
part of the activities” of the club, the direc- 
tors were glad to learn that an independent 
organization was about to be formed that 
would solicit contributions on a nondeducti- 
ble basis, and would therefore be free to take 
as strong a stand as necessary in the legisla- 
tive battles of the future involving conserva- 
tion issues. 

“Trustees for Conservation,” a nonprofit 
corporation, was formed under the laws of 
California, November 26, 1954. Its Articles 
of Incorporation provide: 

“That the specific and primary purpose for 
which the corporation is formed is: 

“(a) To promote the wise use and con- 
servation of the natural resources of the 
United States of America. 

“(b) To secure the support of the people 
and the government in the protection and 
preservation of our National Parks and Mon- 
uments, our Wildlife Refuges, and Wilderness 
Areas; and to work for the establishment, 
protection and preservation of similar areas, 
so dedicated that they may be passed on un- 
impaired for the education and enjoyment of 
future generations.” 

Since Trustees for Conservation has al- 
ready announced that contributions to it will 
not be tax deductible, it is free to “solicit, 
collect, and receive” contributions to defend 
and protect our national park system. 
Whether it must register under the Lob- 
bying” Act will depend on its method of op- 
eration, but it will have full freedom of 
operation to be as effective as possible in 
carrying out its high purposes. 

The “Trustees” responsible for governing 
the new organization include leading con- 
servationists from all over the nation; lead- 
ers whose experience and integrity assure 
wise and effective use of the funds. The trus- 
tees who have accepted this additional re- 
sponsibility include (at this writing): 

Ansel Adams, Horace M. Albright, Irving 
Brant, Irving Clark, William E. Colby, Harold 
Crowe, M.D., Robert Cutter, M.D., Stuart R. 
Dole, Pauline Dyer, Francis P. Farquhar, O. M. 
Goethe, Weldon F. Heald, Clifford V. Heim- 
bucher, Joel H. Hildebrand, Walter L. Huber, 
William J. Losh, Edw. Mallinckrodt, Jr., 
Robert W. Sawyer, Walter A. Starr, Wallace 
Stegner, E. A, Wayburn, M.D., Lynn White. 

Trustees for Conservation, with no privi- 
leged status to protect, will take the message 
of conservationists directly and vigorously 
to Congress, without fear of violating the 
tax laws. While the Sierra Club cannot use 
a substantial part of its funds for such pur- 
poses, the Board of Directors has instructed 
its officers “to carry out its conservation 
objectives as vigorously as possible within 
the law.” Trustees for Conservation will co- 
operate fully with the Sierra Club and with 
all other conservation organizations in their 
educational, scientific, and literary work. 
We welcome this strong support. 

RICHARD M. LEONARD. 


THE RIGHT WAY, THE WRONG WAY, 
AND THE ARMY WAY 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 


there is an old saying that there are 
three ways to attack a problem: “The 
right way, the wrong way, and the Army 
way.” 

In the instances I am about to relate, 
it would seem that the wrong way and 
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the Army way are sometimes one and 
the same. 

Almost 3 months ago, a good friend of 
mine who is a former constituent from 
Royal Oak, Mich., wrote to me to ask for 
assistance. 

This friend, Maurice C. Hall, is a mis- 
sionary for the Church of Christ in South 
Vietnam. He had just returned to Viet- 
nam for his second tour of duty for his 
church helping to run an orphanage and 
a school. 

Mr. Hall said in his letter that the 
Departments of the Army and the Air 
Force, in orders dated April 1, 1966, had 
revoked the Army post office privileges 
of the Church of Christ Mission in South 
Vietnam, as well as similar privileges to 
“most” other religious groups with mis- 
sions in South Vietnam. 

He said that the Church of Christ 
Mission expected to spend about $500,000 
in Vietnam during the next 12 months 
for the benefit of the Vietnamese people, 
much of it for running the orphanage 
and school. 

He wrote me: 

We missionaries get several letters weekly 
through APO channels from men in the field 
asking for counsel and guidance. Hundreds 
of parents wrote us last year concerning their 
sons’ well-being. We get bills of lading con- 
cerning shipments of refugee goods con- 
signed to us and shipped on U.S. Navy vessels 
on a space-available basis. 

It would seem— 


Wrote Mr. Hall— 
that it would be to the best interest of the 
U.S. Government to help rather than hinder 
our work by permitting us to retain our 
APO privileges. 


I agreed with Mr. Hall, and immedi- 
ately made inquiry of the Secretary of 
Defense about the order and the reasons 
for its issuance. 

The reply I received from Brig. Gen. 
Lawrence H. Walker, Jr., stated, in part, 
that extending APO privileges would 
“deprive host governments of postal rev- 
enue and would therefore jeopardize the 
continued existence of APO’s in those 
countries” and that the “liberalization of 
APO privileges during recent years has 
resulted in a substantial increase in 
postal transportation and manpower 
costs; therefore, action is being taken to 
withdraw APO privileges from all volun- 
tary activities which are performing serv- 
ices not directly related to the military 
mission.” 

General Walker's letter further stated: 

The Church of Christ has not been singled 
out as the sole organization for withdrawal 
of APO privileges. Similar action is being 
taken in the case of other religious and char- 
itable organizations as well. 


His letter concluded: 


The restoration of APO privileges to the 
Church of Christ Mission must be denied, 


And that while some “inconveniences” 
might be caused, these personnel may 
avail themselves of the services rendered 
by the international postal system to 
fulfill their needs.” 

As ranking minority member of the 
Far East Subcommittee, House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I had been under the 
impression that one of our objectives at 
least, if not the largest single objective, 
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was the winning of the minds and hearts 
of the Vietnamese to the side of freedom, 
and that we in America were committing 
a large part of our military effort, our 
foreign aid, and our persuasive efforts to 
that objective. 

I referred the general’s letter, along 
with the pertinent facts of the case, to 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
whose chairman, in turn, referred the 
matter to the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

The chairman of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, the Hon- 
orable Tom Murray, in a letter to Gen- 
eral Walker, pointed out a statement by 
Maj. Gen. J. C. Lambert in testimony 
before the committee in which he stated 
that APO privileges are within the terms 
of agreement with the host country 
which authorizes the Armed Forces to 
be there in the first place. 

Chairman Murray asked the Depart- 
ment of Defense a series of questions, 
including whether the decision to with- 
draw APO privileges from certain re- 
ligious and charitable organizations was 
arrived at unilaterally or through agree- 
ment with the host country. 

The reply which Chairman Murray re- 
ceived, and which he was kind enough to 
give to me, was most revealing, and most 
distressing. 

Major General Lambert stated: 

The decision to withdraw APO privileges 
from all religious and charitable organiza- 
tions in Vietnam was made in unison by 
the military departments. The overseas 
commanders were not authorized to grant 
APO privileges to these organizations. The 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam was not consulted. 


Further: 

By September 1, 1966, no religious or 
charitable organization will be authorized 
APO privileges. 


The letter further stated that four 
religious and charitable organizations in 
Vietnam now being provided APO serv- 
ice will have that privilege withdrawn, 
even though the volume and cost is 
termed by the general as “insignifi- 
cant.” 

Furthermore, the general classified the 
volume of mail which will be continued 
for civilians in Vietnam; namely Federal 
employees, accredited technicians and 
representatives of the Red Cross and 
USO, also is “insignificant” as far as 
cost and volume is concerned. 

In the meantime, Mr. Hall sent me an- 
other letter along with some photo- 
graphs, which I am sure some in the 
military will consider “insignificant” but 
which will not be so termed by the rest 
of us. 

The minister’s letter stated: 

The Church of Christ Mission is carrying 
out the same functions as the former Ameri- 
can Community School, in fact, teaching the 
children left in Saigon by the closing of that 
facility. The American Community School 
had APO facilities—why shouldn't the Amer- 
ican-Vietnamese International School enjoy 
these same privileges? 

Because of the loss of APO privileges, effi- 
cient means of getting educational materials 
for the education of children of eight na- 
tions are not available. 

The Church of Christ Mission is caring for 
orphans in five different homes. The Viet- 
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namese government appreciates the work 
enough that it allocated $10,000 for helping 
us build facilities for child care. We depend 
on safe mail to coordinate this work. High 
military and diplomatic sources have sug- 
gested that our work was doing more to win 
the minds of the people than military action. 

Bill, I am enclosing a copy of some photos 
taken as the postal clerk explains to me his 
regrets that our mail privileges are being 
withdrawn. I hold in my hand the mail re- 
ceived that day. This handful of mail repre- 
sents the transportation burden of that day 
to the government. Behind me, for a full 
block’s length are boxes containing quart 
after quart of Martini and beer. Does Gen- 
eral Walker really justify this withdrawal ac- 
tion on the basis of cost, while entire ware- 
houses, yes, even fields are filled with thou- 
sands of pounds of liquor, transported at 
government expense? 

“Will you please help us to act on this 
matter? We have had two letters pilfered 
already—a missionary’s support for a month, 
$230, was taken. I believe the Department 
of the Army’s action to be inconsistent with 
the desires of the people of your district and 
appreciate so much your real and determined 
action to see a wrong righted. 


The pictures that Mr. Hall sent to me 
I hold in my hand, and they tell the story 
more eloquently than I could hope to do 
in many thousands of words. 

The amount of mail which Mr. Hall 
is receiving is measured in ounces. The 
amount of beer and wine stacked like 
cordwood, case by case, behind him, is 
measured by the ton. 

I am not going to get into the argu- 
ment of whether or not the liquor should 
have been sent to Vietnam for our troops. 
But I am going to get into the argument 
of whether or not religious organiza- 
tions, charitable organizations, should be 
extended this privilege of the use of 
APO facilities in Vietnam. These or- 
ganizations have used their own funds 
to provide some semblance of peace and 
security to the people of Vietnam, and 
the least we can do is to assist them in 
this worthy objective. 

I have consulted with Chairman MUR- 
Rax and his staff about whether or not 
legislative relief might be the answer 
to this problem. 

We agree that it is not. The quickest, 
surest, most just solution is for the mili- 
tary to simply rescind its previous order 
and once again extend APO privileges to 
these religious and charitable organiza- 
tions which are doing so much with so 
little. 

I had hoped that this order could be 
rescinded without fanfare, as simply a 
mistake which could be easily corrected. 
I have found, to my regret, that such is 
not the case. 

Even though this order flies in the 
face of the President’s Declaration of 
Honolulu, even though its effect is di- 
rectly contrary to all we have been told 
about our objectives in Vietnam and our 
reason for being there, it has been im- 
possible for the military to admit that 
it might possibly have made a mistake. 

I am trying once again through this 
statement on the floor of the House of 
Representatives and to be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to point out the 
folly of this ban on APO mailing privi- 
leges to American organizations whose 
members are carrying out American 
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policy at considerable personal danger to 
themselves and their families. 

I ask that the Secretary of Defense re- 
view this decision and I am sure he will 
come to the conclusion that these mail- 
ing privileges should be restored as 
qiickly as possible. 


THREATS WILL NOT SILENCE THOSE 
WHO WANT TO PRESERVE THE 
BEAUTY OF THE GRAND CANYON 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the threats of reprisal on the part of the 
administration against those who dare 
to oppose the projected Grand Canyon 
dams, protests against Marble Canyon 
and Bridge—alias Hualapai—Dams con- 
tinue to rise as the implications of H.R. 
4671—the central Arizona project—be- 
come more generally understood. 

In announcing that it may challenge 
the right of the Sierra Club to retain its 
status as a tax-exempt organization, the 
Internal Revenue Service has served 
notice that the administration is pre- 
pared in the absence of fact and logic 
to support its ambitions in the Colorado 
River—to bully its way into the confines 
of an area held inviolate by conserva- 
tionists and others wishing to preserve 
a national edifice bestowed upon the 
country in the passing years. The attack 
also constitutes an oblique warning to 
other organizations and individuals alike 
that honest dissent against this multi- 
million-dollar bureaucratic undertaking 
is not acceptable. 

Through it all, protests against the 
plan to desecrate the Grand Canyon are 
gaining in number and vehemence. 
While it is not my intention to expose 
opponents to the dangers of recrimina- 
tion, I should like to quote excerpts 
from some citizens of the West who have 
chosen to go on record as refusing to be 
cowed against challenging the allega- 
tions of promoters of the projects. 

Mr. Ralph S. Espenshade, senior sci- 
ence librarian at the University of Ari- 
zona, offers these comments among other 
observations in an open letter offered for 
publication in one of the leading news- 
papers of that State: 

Disregard the interests of the Grand Can- 
von. It should be no less unreasonable to 
disregard the world’s greatest works of art, 
music, or poetry * * * The purpose of these 
dams is to provide revenue from the sale of 
power, which would be used to help pay for 


the CAP. However, it appears doubtful that 
these dams could, at best, in time do more 
than barely pay for themselves, much less 
help pay for the remainder of the CAP. 

It is not simply or exclusively a matter 
of whether or not flooded areas could be 
seen from the distant rim viewpoints; a pri- 
mary consideration is that many of the Can- 
yon’s priceless features would ultimately be 
hidden, or partly hidden, by water, there- 
fore accessible to no one—the geologist, the 
biologist, or the public. 
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It is therefore essential that the public 
firmly resist the historic trend to dominate 
our unique wilderness remnants, that our 
leaders seek to challenge the nation’s boun- 
teous technology rather than its waning 
wilderness. It can accept with indifference 
a deficient educational system or an inferior 
system of justice, and may choose to remain 
aloof to progressing enfetterment of a Grand 
Canyon world or the enfeeblement of human 
values, but is it desirable? 


Ken Sleight, of Bountiful, Utah, a 
guide on the Colorado River and Lake 
Powell, has not only chosen to go on 
record in a letter to the editor of a Salt 
Lake City newspaper; he has distributed 
widely a letter from which the following 
is excerpted: 


It has been my experience and belief that 
the Sierra Club and (Executive Director) 
David Brower has presented the facts simply, 
truthfully and courageously in spite of the 
heavy obstacles before them. * * * Never 
can a reservoir replace such enchanting can- 
vous as was the Glen and the Escalante. It 
would be a disaster to build the proposed 
Marble and Bridge dams in the Grand Can- 
yon region. 


Mr. Speaker, at this time I should like 
the Record to show the full contents of a 
letter I have received from a respected 
resident of Santa Fe, N. Mex., whose 
name will be withheld because the com- 
munication gives no indication that it 
has been made public and I do not wish 
to subject the individual to the likes of 
the treatment suffered by the Sierra Club. 
The letter follows: 

SANTA Fe, N. MEX., 
July 20, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN P. Sartor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Sartor: I am deeply concerned 
over the proposal to build two dams in the 
Grand Canyon which is contained in HR 
4671. I am disturbed that any such pro- 
posal should be considered seriously. I am 
taking the liberty of writing to you because 
I know you are one of the foremost con- 
servationists in Congress, besides being a 
member of the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

I suppose the primary element in the 
background of the proposal is the precedent 
indicating that all reclamation projects 
must be reimbursable from internal re- 
sources. The secondary element appears to 
reside in the narrow outlook of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which must operate within 
the confines of its functions in the Gov- 
ernment, but which is the sole originator 
of the type of reclamation project covered 
by HR 4671. 

The Bureau has never built thermal plants 
for the production of electricity, and ap- 
parently there is some idea that thermal 
plants are the property of private industry, 
although such plants have been built by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority which is a quasi- 
government agency. Moreover, the Bureau 
does not take adequate cognizance of the 
new techniques using nuclear energy and 
the possibilities for employing them in rec- 
lamation projects. Must the Bureau be 
limited forever to hydroelectric plants only? 
If such be the case it cannot be very long 
until we run out of potential dam sites. As 
a matter of fact, is that not now the trouble 
on the Colorado River? 

Could not power be produced by private 
industry under contract as part of a recla- 
mation project, so as to be able to use 
thermal and other methods if these be indi- 
cated and if the Government is reluctant to 
get into these fields? 

Should it not be possible to establish a 
quasi-governmental authority to build and 
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operate a reclamation project somewhat in 
the style of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity? Such an agency need not be so con- 
stricted as is the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Finally, is it really obligatory that recla- 
mation projects be fully reimburseable from 
internal resources? Should the recipients of 
water from reclamation projects always re- 
ceive it in the form of a subsidy without re- 
lationship to the cost to the Government? 
Why not let them pay for the project? 

I am putting these questions to you not 
to get answers for myself and certainly not 
to harass you, but to indicate to you some- 
thing of what is going on in the minds of a 
number of persons with whom I have dis- 
cussed the proposal for the Grand Canyon 
dams. Perhaps these ideas are relatively 
obvious, and yet no publicity has been given 
to any thinking in the Government along 
these lines. 

Is there not a need for the formulation of 
new policies governing reclamation proj- 
ects? Such policies would have to be origi- 
nated at the higher levels of Government, 
perhaps by the Congress, and would require 
legislation in any event. 

In conclusion, I’d like to express my grati- 
tude to you for your activities in defense of 
natural America. I don’t tmagine there is 
much in this letter that hasn’t already oc- 
curred to you, in which case let it serve 
merely to transmit my thought that there is 
or soon will be a growing demand for new 
reclamation policy. 

Respectfully, 


Finally, I present the following edi- 
torial from the Bakersfield Californian 
of June 28, 1966, entitled “Defense for 
the Sierra Club”: 


DEFENSE FoR SIERRA CLUB 


With what sensible observers have appro- 
priately described as “incredible swiftness 
for a federal agency,” the Internal Revenue 
Service has moved to question the tax- 
exempt status of the Sierra Club after the 
organization placed full-page advertisements 
in eastern newspapers criticizing the proposal 
by the Bureau of Reclamation to build dams 
on the Colorado River and uring Congress to 
block the proposal. The swiftness with 
which the IRS moved in this instance has 
prompted speculation that the criticism of 
the bureau and the Johnson administration 
for supporting its proposals inspired the 
action. 

If such is the case, it is time that the 
American public assembled its resources to 
defend the Sierra Club as a symbol of Amer- 
ican freedom of thought and to remind the 
federal establishment that such employment 
of its administrative powers amounts cer- 
tainly to an exercise in police state tyranny. 
The power to tax is the power to destroy, and 
the action of the IRS In the Sierra Club case 
is a clear demonstration of an effort to exem- 
plify the truth of this axiom. 

The Sierra Club record for disinterested 
contention in support of the right of the 
American people to preserve, defend, and 
enjoy the natural scenic and historic places 
of this nation is one that shines as a beam 
of inspirational steadfastness amid the con- 
fusions and conflicts of the past half cen- 
tury. Since its founding by John Muir, the 
paragon of battlers for the basic right of 
Americans to enjoy their natural heritage, 
the Sierra Club has followed without waver- 
ing the guidance of its founder. This news- 
paper has not always agreed with the club’s 
opinions, but it has appreciated and defended 
consistently the validity and worthiness of 
its purposes. We do not and cannot agree 
with the action of the IRS or the people in 
the administration who directed this action. 
It smacks too much of police state methods. 

It is hoped that the Sierra Club will be 
able to muster sufficient support to discour- 
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age any further experiments into tyranny of 
this sort. 


LEAVE TRAVEL IN VIETNAM TO 
OUR FIGHTING MEN 


Mr.DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Department of Defense, with consider- 
able prompting from the able chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
and his ranking minority colleague, Mr. 
Bates of Massachusetts, put a stop to 
the phony war college in Vietnam which 
our commanders there were being forced 
to conduct for political candidates. 

Apparently, Mr. Speaker, the ban 
should now be extended to cover all 
Government agencies. My attention has 
been directed recently to another as- 
pirant for Congress, a Mr. DuVal, who is 
seeking the congressional seat now held 
by our hard working and able colleague 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL]. 

According to newspaper accounts, 
Candidate DuVal is or was until recently 
on a Vietnam junket for the announced 
purpose of inspecting the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency activities there. 

At least this is what he claimed in 
his departing press conference, when he 
is quoted as saying: 

As a former General Counsel for the USIA, 
I have been asked to take a look at our 
information program in Vietnam. 


The interesting thing about Mr. Du- 
Val's excuse for nudging into the politi- 
cal limelight with a visit to Vietnam— 
apparently so that some of the blood, 
sweat, and tears of that bloody disaster 
will rub off on him for the duration of 
his campaign—the USIA does not know 
anything about his announced inten- 
tions to investigate its activities in Viet- 
nam. 

I quote from a letter I received from 
the General Counsel of the USIA, dated 
July 27, 1966, which contains the follow- 
ing statement: 

The Director of the USIA has not com- 
municated with Mr. DuVal concerning his 
Viet Nam trip nor do we know of anyone 
on his staff who has. 


It appears, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. 
BROYHILL’S opponent was trying to de- 
ceive the people of the 10th District of 
Virginia by implying, and expecting 
that they would believe, that a trip made 
solely for political benefit was for offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very fond of my able 
friend from Virginia’s 10th District, and 
know he has one of the toughest jobs in 
this Congress representing what is prob- 
ably the fastest growing district in this 
Nation. He needs no help from me, I 
am sure, to win his justly deserved re- 
election. His constituents know his rec- 
ord well and have repeatedly returned 
him to Congress, 
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They know of his own personal experi- 
ences in the military service in World 
War II, from private to company com- 
mander, the Battle of the Bulge, his cap- 
ture by the Germans, and a daring and 
dangerous escape from that captivity. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BroyuHitt] is not going to Vietnam as 
a visitor to enhance his political pros- 
pects. He does not need to do so, and 
he has too much sense to try and phony 
up his campaign by stretching the credu- 
lity of his friends and constituents in 
Virginia by trying to don a phony war- 
rior’s toga, His record does not need it. 

Nor do the fighting men in Vietnam, 
or the warriors of USIA, need assess- 
ment from political hopefuls who clutter 
up the rear echelons and interfere with 
the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Depart- 
ment of Defense ban on nonsense trips 
to Vietnam be extended to cover all ad- 
ministration agencies, before candidates 
for public office start using the highway 
beautification program as an excuse for 
going there. 

I do not believe Saigon has been re- 
apportioned into anyone’s political dis- 
trict, and until it is I suggest our politi- 
cal hopefuls campaign at home and let 
the soldiers win the war there without 
having to wet nurse any more unneces- 
sary visitors. 


THE PRESIDENT HAS FAILED TO 
SEND TO THE CONGRESS A MEAS- 
URE WHICH WILL EFFECTIVELY 
DEAL WITH STRIKES WHICH AF- 
FECT THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 12, 1966, the Con- 
gress received the President’s state of 
the Union message. At the time, you will 
recall, the New York subway strike was 
in progress. In his message, the Presi- 
dent stated: 

I also intend to ask the Congress to con- 
sider measures which without improperly 
invading State and local authority will en- 
able us effectively to deal with strikes which 


threaten irreparable damage to the national 
interest. 


This is almost 7 months later, with 
the 89th Congress hopefully moving into 
its closing weeks, but yet the President 
has completely failed to send us a meas- 
ure which will effectively deal with strikes 
which affect the public interest. The 
currently extended airline strike is a re- 
sult of his inertia in this field. 

It is long past time for the Congress 
to act in the field of industrywide strikes 
and industrywide collective bargaining, 
all of which are injurious to the public. 
The country wants positive action, and 
I hope that this will be one of the first 
orders of business. 
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I include an article from the Wall 
Street Journal of August 1, 1966: 
THE POLITICS or LABOR WARFARE 


With few major contract talks scheduled, 
most observers saw 1966 as a year of relative 
labor peace. As this newspaper reported 
the other day, however, the labor front this 
year has been anything but tranquil. 

While the warfare on the airlines and 
elsewhere may thus have been surprising, it 
is certainly explicable. Its roots, like those 
of most wars, are deep in politics and extend 
back more than three decades, when the 
Government set out to strengthen unions. 

An alleged aim was to achieve a “balance 
of power” between business and labor, and 
though the scales may indeed have been 
weighted toward employers then, it’s the 
other way now. 

On little more than whim, a single union 
now can tie up the nation’s trucks, stop its 
railroads or shut down its steel mills. The 
unions’ disruptive potential is only too ob- 
vious; yet state, local and national officials 
usually are unwilling to do much toward 
bringing it under control. 

A large part of the problem is that many 
politicians are convinced, some of them 
probably with justification, that they owe 
their jobs to labor union support. The re- 
sult has been that official labor policies 
sometimes seem founded more on fear than 
on common sense. 

Aware that the general public opposes 
strikes by teachers, nurses and other public 
employes who provide vital services, state 
legislators righteously rush through harsh 
laws banning such walkouts. When strikes 
nonetheless come, state and local officials 
simply do not enforce the laws; complai- 
santly they give the employes’ unions about 
all they ask. 

In the circumstances it’s hardly startling 
that public employe strikes are spreading far 
and wide. They are likely to continue to 
proliferate unless politicians find the wisdom 
and courage to pass and enforce laws that 
not only ban the strikes but provide work- 
able machinery for equitable settlement of 
future disputes. 

On a national level, the Federal Govern- 
ment similarly knows that a long strike of a 
major industry—autos, for example—severely 
damages the public’s interest. Its response 
has been to move ever earlier into negotia- 
tions, usually coming up with a settlement 
pretty close to what the union sought. 

Once this destruction of collecetive bar- 
gaining has begun, the unions quite nat- 
urally use their power to demand more and 
more; the inevitable outcome of excessive 
power, after all, is abuse. Thus the Ma- 
chinists Union turns down a fat contract 
drawn up by a Presidental board and ties up 
60% of the nation’s airline traffic to press for 
more. 

This development led to a lot of talk in 
Congress of a law to force a suspension of 
the strike, but the President finally engi- 
neered an agreement between the negoti- 
ators which was rejected by the union 
members, calling for a raise even bigger 
than his own board had recommended. 
Even now, though, there’s little conversation 
about trying to curb the unions’ power to 
cause such chaos; in fact, many politicians 
seem bent on adding to the unions’ 
strength. 

The Federal Government, moreover, is even 
giving the unions what amounts to a fair 
excuse for throwing their weight around. 
It is doing so through its inept efforts to cope 
with inflation, since a union leader surely 
has less trouble selling a strike to the mem- 
bership now that most of the members’ 
wives are grumbling about growing grocery 
bills. 

Nor does Washington help matters with its 
wage-price “guideposts” against inflation, 
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which stipulate that wages should rise no 
more than 3.2%. When unions pay any 
attention to the guideposts at all, it is gen- 
erally only to regard the 3.2% as a floor, not 
a ceiling. Wage demands thus are pushed up 
to levels where some companies simply can- 
not afford to cave in without a fight. 

Truly effective moves against inflation, in- 
volving significant cuts in Federal spending, 
therefore would not only shore up the 
dollar but also make a real contribution 
toward labor peace. The fact that the poli- 
ticians still reject that combination, and not 
merely this year’s barrage of strikes, is what 
ought to be disturbing if not surprising. 


KIND WORDS FOR DREW PEARSON 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I never thought the day would 
come when I would be standing here in 
the well of the House saying a kind and 
complimentary word about Drew Pearson. 
But I do call to the attention of my 
colleagues Mr. Pearson’s splendid column 
in yesterday’s Washington Post in which 
he discussed the subsidy—2 percent in- 
terest on loans from Uncle Sam—now 
enjoyed by rural electrification co-ops, 
and their tax-free status, again at our 


expense. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I might add the 
fact that we now have under considera- 
tion before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture a request by the REA people to go 
much further. They want to continue 
their tax-free status and 2-percent loans 
and also receive huge Federal funds in 
order to create an “electric bank,” with 
loans made by that bank to be guaran- 
teed by the Federal Government—which 
means all the taxpayers in the country. 

The column follows: 

L.BJ. AND Tax-Free Co-ops: REA’s CLYDE 
ELLIS, WHO ONCE BEFRIENDED PRESIDENT, 
DEFENDS SPECIAL STATUS 

(By Drew Pearson) 

President Johnson has an easy way to save 
several million dollars this year; abolish the 
bargain-basement interest rate and tax-ex- 
empt status of Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration co-ops. Some budget advisers are 
advising him to do it. 

This. however, would be a blow to one of 
LBJ's old friends, former Congressman Clyde 
Ellis of Arkansas, who has built up the REA 
co-ops to a point where they rival private 
industry. 

This was not what the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Law was intended for when passed by the 
New Deal in 1936. At that time vast areas 
of American farmland were without electric- 
ity. Today 98 per cent of American farms 
are powered by electricity and the REA co- 
ops have developed to the point where they 
distribute power to wholesale buyers, fac- 
tories, and even to competing public utilities. 

Private companies pay 48 per cent taxes; 
the REA co-ops pay nothing. Private utili- 
ties pay around 6 per cent interest on their 
bonds; the REA co-ops pay 2 per cent. 

This week Congress upped the interest 
‘rates for Government loans to underdevel- 
oped countries. But the same Congress has 
refused to up interest rates to REA co-ops, 
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Meanwhile some local co-ops merely reinvest 
their 2 per cent money at 6 per cent. This 
gives them a neat profit of 4 percent. 

The Colorado Supreme Court last February 
cracked down on one of the major REA co- 
ops, the Colorado-Ute Electric Association, 
organized to distribute wholesale power to 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah and Arizona. The 
court ruled that this combine was a long 
way from the Roosevelt 1936 proposal to 
supply power to remote farms where private 
utilities had failed to penetrate. 

However, Clyde Ellis once befriended Lyn- 
don Johnson when he was running for the 
Senate in Texas, and Lyndon is a man who 
doesn’t forget. When Federal Power Com- 
mission Chairman Joseph Swidler proposed 
that the FPC regulate REA co-ops if they 
operated across state boundaries, Clyde Ellis 
became so indignant that he exerted all his 
considerable power on Congress and the 
White House. 

Congress then passed a special law ex- 
empting REA co-ops from FPC regulation, 
while LBJ refused to reappoint Swidler as 
FPO chairman. Swidler, the man who 
dared tangle with Clyde Ellis, is out. 

The President has now nudged the REA 
with an order that it must lend no money 
beyond the fiscal year just ended. He could 
go further and remove REA's tax-exempt 
status and its 2 per cent interest. He would 
thereby save a sizable chunk of money. 


HOME BUILDERS RELIEF ACT OF 
1966 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
aster threatening the lumber industry in 
the Northwest, to which I referred on 
the floor of this House 2 weeks ago, is 
even more real today than it was then. 
The drift continues without any real 
leadership by this administration to re- 
pair the damage done and to prevent its 
worsening. Mortgage money is ex- 
tremely scarce today, with consequent 
suffering of those thousands of Ameri- 
cans desiring to buy and sell homes. 

Today I am introducing legislation 
which in effect would terminate the Par- 
ticipation Sales Act of 1966, passed by 
this Congress. Under the act, on June 
23, two sales have apparently been made. 
The first was in the amount of $350 mil- 
lion of participation certificates of as- 
sets of the small business obligations 
trust at an interest rate of 5.75 percent 
with maturity length varying from 1 to 
5 years. The other sale was of $180 
million in participation certificates of as- 
sets of the Government mortgage liqui- 
dation trust with an approximate in- 
terest rate of 5.40 percent, the maturi- 
ties ranging from 13 to 15 years. 

One of the gravest legislative mistekes 
made by this Congress was the passage 
of the Participation Sales Act of 1966. 
This act was one of the greatest hoax of 
this Congress. It is obvious to me that 
very few people in this country have been 
or are presently aware of the insidious, 
disastrous consequences of this act. It is 
for this reason that it was passed by a 
determined and compliant majority with 
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little or no desire and no real considera- 
tion in the committee. Incredible as it 
may be, the bill was not available to com- 
mittee members until only a half hour 
before the committee hearings began, 
and only 2 hours of hearings were then 
held. 

The minority members of the commit- 
tee were denied the right to call any wit- 
nesses. Moreover, not one witness from | 
the unions, farming, business, or banking | 
communities was called. At the conclu- 
sions of the totally inadequate hearings, 
the committee was called into immediate 
executive session and in less than 30 
minutes the bill was ordered reported. 
This was the day after the President’s 
message calling for this legislation was 
received by the Congress. This legisla- 
tive action certainly went far beyond 
what has become standard rubberstamp 
procedure in this 89th Congress. 'This 
bill obviously permits the Johnson- 
Humphrey administration to conceal 
huge budgetary deficits. 

Members of this body will recall the 
strenuous objections made by the unani- 
mous Republican minority to the Partic- 
ipation Sales Act of 1966. The minor- 
ity objections were on varying crounds. 
One of the strongest reasons for opposi- 
tion was contained in the minority report 
which clearly sounded the warning and | 
stated the danger on page 24 as follows: 

The home mortgage market is in an un- 

precedented state of turmoil and confusion. 
This proposal would promote chaos in the 
market * * *. The irony of the proposal is 
that FNMA, which is the home mortgage 
financing facility, would be called upon to 
ca ssa harikari in the home mortgage 
market. 


On page 34 Congressman PAuL FINO 
stated: 

Heavy sales by FNMA of participation in 
pooled loans is liable to soak up investment 
funds available, forcing up the rates the Gov- 
ernment will have to pay on other issues just 
at a time when the real budget is gravely out 
of balance * *. Mortgage lending is par- 
ticularly likely to suffer from the impact of 
high-interest bearing pool participation 
shares * * *. This participation sales pro- 
gram is a mechanism designed to kick the 
mortgage market while it is down. The 
public’s participation in this program will 
also strike at homebuilders, realtors, and 
building trades unions. 


Mr. Speaker, before the final passage 
of this bill, a motion to recommit was 
made by the minority which would re- 
quire the bill to be amended to prohibit 
the Government from paying more 
than 4.75 percent interest on any par- 
ticipation sold. I am proud to say that 
on this most important vote to keep in- 
terest rates down the Republicans were 
unanimous in support of the motion to 
recommit, which, however, failed. The 
bill as passed contained no interest limit 
whatsoever. Thus the door was left 
wide open for this act to be a powerful 
force pressuring toward higher interest 
rates. On final passage of the Partici- 
pation Sales Act the Republicans again 
were unanimous in their opposition to 
this act. which has been called by some 
the high-interest act of 1966. 

Now, besides the basic dishonest budg- 
etary practices in this act, besides the 
hasty rubber stamp passage of this act 
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by the majority, we have the chickens 
coming home to roost. 

With the sale of the short-term 
FNMA participations at 5.75 percent in- 
terest, exactly what was predicted by 
the minority in its report prior to the 
passage of this bill has occurred, There 
has been no other single act of Con- 
gress which has contributed more direct- 
ly to the present absence of mortgage 
money in this country. 

Appropriations are now being con- 
sidered to finance the interest subsidy 
which this country must pay under the 
Participation Sales Act for the huge 
balance of sales of participations con- 
templated under the terms of the act 
itself, actually more than $3 billion. 
Even without the appropriation which 
will permit the sale of billions of dollars’ 
worth of assets, the ever-present threat 
is a constant cloud hanging over the 
money market. The onl, way this 
threat can be removed is by terminating 
this disastrous and ill-conceived pro- 
gram. 

A collateral benefit from the holding 
of hearings on my bill would be permit- 
ting testimony to be heard from all areas 
of economic interest on the far-ranging 
and destructive consequences of this 
hastily passed legislation. 

We have a clear opportunity to make 
a meaningful contribution to ease the 
tight-morey problems of this country. 
We can in one stroke take extremely 
helpful corrective measures in this re- 
gard and also return to honest Federal 
budgetary methods. I urge immediate 
hearings on my bill and its prompt 
passage. 


NONPROLIFERATION DISCUSSION: 
ITS EFFECT ON NATO 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lamp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, during 
debate on the Department of Defense 
appropriation bill, 1967, I had occasion 
to quote from a letter written by the 
Honorable Karl Theodor von und Gut- 
tenberg, Deputy of the West German 
Parliament to the New York Times of 
October 18, 1965, 

In the letter, Herr Guttenberg made 
reference to a statement by the Director 
of the U.S. Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency, William C. Foster, con- 
cerning nonproliferation and its possi- 
ble effects on our alliances, 

Mr. Speaker, the Director of ACDA 
wrote me the following day expressing 
dismay at Herr Guttenberg's interpreta- 
tion of his comments regarding the 
possible effect of a nonproliferation 
treaty on NATO. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
Mr. Foster's letter and my reply be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point. 
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The correspondence referred to fol- 


lows: 

JULY 21, 1966. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
House N 5 Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Lamp: In reading the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 19, and par- 
ticularly your comments in support of De- 
partment of Defense Appropriation Bill, 1967, 
I noted your quotation from a letter from 
Karl Theodor von und Guttenberg, published 
in the New York Times, October 18, 1965. 
Reference was made to an alleged statement 
by me that the “United States must push 
for a non-proliferation treaty even at the 
risk of certain ‘erosion of alliances’ which 
means, of course, NATO.” 

This is obviously a reference to an arti- 
cle which I wrote for Foreign Affairs, July, 
1965, and so that you may have the direct 
facts, here is the actual paragraph from 
which the author of the letter must have 
felt he was quoting: 

“A heavier cost could be the erosion of al- 
lances resulting from the high degree of 
US.-Soviet cooperation which will be re- 
quired if a non-proliferation program is to 
be successful. Within NATO, there could be 
concern that the detente would lead to a 
weakening of our commitment to Western 
Europe. The problem will be particularly 
acute in Germany where there will be the 
added concern that the amelioration of the 
East-West confrontation could lead to an 
increased acceptance of the status quo in 
Central Europe. On the other side, it is to 
be expected that any move toward detente 
will lead to an exacerbation of the Sino-So- 
viet split and of the contest for influence 
within the Communist world, Finally, there 
is the simple fact that the strains inherent 
in any alliance are likely to become more 
prominent, and the cohesive forces less so, 
if the threat which was a major part of 
its rationale is perceived to be less worrl- 
some. We should not be surprised if a move 
toward East-West detente leads to some 
changes in both the Atlantic Alliance and the 
Warsaw Pact. What would be troublesome 
is if there were a weakening of NATO which 

at a more rapid rate than the 
actual diminution in the threat justified.” 
[Foreign Affairs, July, 1965, pp. 600-601] 

You will note that the context of my 
statement is completely at variance with the 
implication given in the letter which you 
quoted. 

You may wish to consider inclusion of this 
correction also in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. FOSTER. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1966. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. FOSTER, 
Director, U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Foster: I have received your let- 
ter of July 21 in which you argue that the 
context of your article in the July 1965 
issue of Foreign Affairs concerning non- 
proliferation and NATO was “completely at 
variance” with the interpretation given to 
your comments by Herr Guttenberg, deputy 
of the West German Parliament. 

The statement of Herr Guttenberg to which 
you take exception read, “There has been 
dismay in Europe at William C. Foster's state- 
ment that the United States must push for 
a non-proliferation treaty even at the risk 
of a certain ‘erosion of alliances,’ which 
means, of course, NATO.” ‘Your letter to 


me does not argue that your remarks did not 
cause dismay in Europe, as Herr Guttenberg 
reports. The fact that a parliamentarian of 
Herr Guttenberg’s stature reacted so strongly 
to your article is an indication of the point 
I was endeavoring to make: that Western 
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European leaders no longer retain full con- 
fidence in American leadership. 

Quite frankly, Mr. Foster, neither the ex- 
tended paragraph contained in your letter 
nor a close reexamination of your original 
article convince me that Mr. Guttenberg's 
expressed concern about the future of NATO 
and West Germany is unjustified. You your- 
self allude to the “large costs” which will 
have to be borne to achieve a non-prolifera- 
tion treaty, a treaty which you obviously 
feel to be a pressing necessity. In this con- 
text you specifically mention that these 
“heavy costs” could entail a weakening of 
NATO and that “the problem will be par- 
ticularly acute in Germany where there will 
be the added concern that the amelioration 
of the East-West confrontation could lead 
to an increased acceptance of the status quo 
in central Europe.” 

I read your article in Foreign Affairs after 
coming across Herr Guttenberg’s comments 
on it. After reading it, I felt that there was 
reason for great uncertainty, if not dismay, 
about the concessions which President John- 
son's Administration might make in order 
to secure agreement of the Soviet Union in 
a non-proliferation treaty. I do not believe 
that the final sentence in the passage quoted 
in your letter of July 21 removes the doubt 
on this score. 

Sincerely, 
MELVIN R. LARD, 
Member of Congress. 


GOVERNMENT BY FEAR 


Mr. DUNCAN of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Larn] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal, July 14, 1966, carried a 
column by Alan L. Otten entitled “Who's 
Afraid, Etc.” Every Member of this body 
should study this column and the dis- 
turbing trends that Mr. Otten pointed 
out. Mr. Otten is to be congratulated 
for exposing the fog of fear which has 
recently descended over Washington. 
Official Washington is, to put it quite 
simply, afraid of the President of the 
United States—afraid of the arbitrary 
and ruthless use of his legal powers and 
extralegal means of influence. The inci- 
dents and attitude described are many— 
the decline in objective reporting of the 
President's foreign and domestic policies, 
the threats of stockpile dumping in the 
aluminum price increase dispute, the 
fund-raising successes of the Democratic 
National Committee, the extraordinary 
intimidation of the Sierra Club by the 
Internal Revenue Service, and, finally, 
the pressures put on Government em- 
ployees in the US. savings bond drive. 
They all add up to one conclusion: this 
administration is governing by fear, not 
by democratic processes and fair pro- 
cedures. 

These are events which have followed 
Mr. Otten’s article which indicate that 
the trend toward government by intimi- 
dation is accelerating. A price increase 
in molybdenum was retracted under ad- 
ministration pressure, in spite of the 
subsequent statement by the president 
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of the Molybdenum Division of Ameri- 
can Metal Climax, Inc., that he still 
thought the price increase was justified. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask again what I asked 
on July 21, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
16703, why then did he rescind the price 
increase? Was it the threat of stockpile 
dumping, or antitrust action, or Internal 
Revenue audit, or what, that rolled back 
this increase? I might also mention the 
recent suspicions regarding Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., the President’s Club, and the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice. These suspicions certainly de- 
serve a careful, thorough investigation 
as I called for in vain on July 14, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 15755. 

I would like my colleagues to read this 
article carefully for the implications it 
contains about the quality of our politi- 
cal decisionmaking. When decisions are 
made by intimidated bureaucrats behind 
closed doors, and then pressed on report- 
ers and the rest of the Washington com- 
munity by fear, there is no doubt that 
we are far closer than 18 years to 1984. 

By unanimous consent, I submit Mr. 
Otten’s excellent article for the RECORD 
at this point: 

Wo's AFRAID, ETC. 
(By Alan L. Otten) 

WASHINGTON.—Sooner or later at a capi- 
tal cocktail party some John Jones takes a 
verbal poke at the President of the United 
States. Whereupon the party clown cups his 
hands and calls out “That was John Jones 
talking just now, Mr. President.” 

The implication—that the room is bugged 
and that Lyndon Johnson is listening in the 
White House—always gets a laugh. Yet, like 
most topical humor, it has a serious founda- 
tion. Among Government officials and em- 
ployes, Congressmen, reporters, businessmen, 
there is a fear of Lyndon Johnson. 

A prominent magazine had to turn to a 
British historian to review a new book critical 
of the President's foreign policy. Several ex- 
officials of the Administration turned down 
the chance, clearly feeling that if they 
praised the book they'd fall out of favor with 
the chief executive, whose good graces they 
might need some day. 

When a Washington newspaper erroneous- 
ly included International Business Machines 
Corp. on a list of firms buying tickets to a 
GOP fund-raising dinner, IBM demanded a 
prompt correction. Republicans suspect the 
company didn’t want the White House get- 
ting any wrong ideas. 

Reporters find it harder and harder to ob- 
tain advance tips or inside information from 
Government officials, or even a mildly ob- 
jective appraisal of Administration policy; 
old friends beg off, saying it would mean 
their jobs to have the leak traced back. 

“We shiver every time there’s a headline 
saying ‘Forp Blasts LBJ’,” declares a Ford 
Motor Co. official, only half in jest. We're 
always afraid Lyndon won't read down into 
the story and see that it’s Gerry Forp and 
not Henry.“ House Republican Leader GER- 
ALD Fond of Michigan is, of course, a frequent 
critic of the President. 

Actually, much of this fear in and out of 
Government may be completely unjustified. 
Surely Mr. Johnson is not automatically can- 
celling defense contracts or investigating in- 
come tax returns every time a firm backs 
a Republican or opposes an Administration 
policy; in fact, there is no solid evidence of 
his doing this at all. He has chewed out of- 
ficials found leaking news, but there is no 
indication that he has fired anyone for this 
offense. He might refuse a public works 
project to a Congressman who consistently 
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opposes him, but so, too, would any Presi- 
dent. 

Why, then, the special fear of Mr. John- 
son? Part of the reason, certainly, is the 
image built up over the years; from his ear- 
liest days as Senate majority leader, there 
have been stories of his terrible temper, his 
long-held grudges, his determination to win. 
With this image in mind, people tend to put 
the worst interpretation on every Adminis- 
tration action. 

And there are always enough things hap- 
pening to keep these fears alive—incidents 
that may have perfectly innocent explana- 
tions but can also, unfortunately for the 
President, be given a more sinister inter- 
pretation. 

Consider, for instance, what happened 
when aluminum companies raised prices last 
fall. Swiftly the Administration announced— 
in a manner clearly retaliatory—a doubling 
of the amount of aluminum to be released 
from the Federal stockpiles this year, all the 
while insisting that the stockpile decision was 
unrelated to the price increases, that the 
extra metal would have been released any- 
way, 

Yet when the industry rescinded the price 
increase, the Administration instantly recon- 
sidered the price-depressing stockpile sales, 
and wound up making a disposal deal satis- 
factory to the companies. And, although 
Government officials denied them, reports 
were rife in the industry about threatened 
antitrust suits, income tax investigations, re- 
vised rates for aluminum companies buying 
electric power at Government plants. Like 
President Kennedy’s 1962 steel-price show- 
down, it was not at all reassuring to busi- 
nessmen—and they began remembering all 
the things they’d already heard about Lyn- 
don. 

Or consider the Democrats’ fancy fund- 
raising booklets—one for the Atlantic City 
nominating convention in 1964, another for a 
scheduled series of movie premieres last fall. 
Both were filled with ads, at $15,000 a page, 
from leading defense contractors and other 
concerns doing business with the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps the ads were obtained without 
any pressure, but the shakedown possibilities 
were hard to overlook. 

Or consider the Sierra Club, a conserva- 
tionist group which took two full-page news- 
paper ads opposing an Administration-backed 
bill for Colorado River power projects that 
would flood part of the Grand Canyon. The 
Internal Revenue Service, in an extraordinary 
departure from its snail’s-pace tradition, re- 
acted with an instant warning to the public 
that donations to the Sierra Club might no 
longer be tax-deductible. 

In the past, the IRS would investigate a 
complaint, then make a decision; whichever 
way the decision went, contributions made 
in the meantime were deductible. The tax 
laws require that deductions be denied only 
if an organization devotes a “substantial 
part” of its effort to lobbying—and who can 
say at once whether two ads constitute a 
“substantial part” of an organization’s ef- 
fort? The new IRS procedure clearly threat- 
ens to dry up an organization’s funds with- 
out any formal finding of guilt; even if the 
IRS should finally rule in the organization's 
favor, much damage would already have 
been done. 

Commissioner Sheldon Cohen argued that 
the service had no alternative under the law, 
and that the Sierra Club’s particular stand 
had nothing to do with the IRS action. The 
IRS was simply going to try to move faster 
in all cases from now on, he asserted. Yet 
people couldn’t help wondering about the 
swiftness of the policy switch, and whether 
IRS would have moved equally fast against 
an organization taking ads in support of an 
Administration stand. 

When employes are afraid of the man at 
the top, they are overzealous in carrying 
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out his wishes. Almost Orwellian in its hu- 
morless urgency was the fervor with which 
Government officials, from Cabinet mem- 
bers on down, twisted the arms of their un- 
derlings to buy U.S. savings bonds. 

No one seems to know why the matter was 
so important to the President in the first 
place—whether he hoped the Government 
would set an inflation-fighting example for 
private firms, or wanted a demonstration of 
old-fashioned patriotism and loyalty to the 
boys over there, or simply saw it as a test 
of loyalty to himself. But there’s no doubt 
Mr. Johnson hit the subject hard and often— 
talking about it at Cabinet meetings, post- 
ing huge charts in the White House show- 
ing agency-by-agency progress, getting al- 
most daily intelligence briefings from Post- 
master General Lawrence O’Brien, in charge 
of the 1966 bond drive within the Federal 
establishment. 

And the fervor fanned down the line. Mr. 
O'Brien, in a memo to all Cabinet officers 
and agency heads stressed that the President 
was personally following the campaign's 
progress. “He will accept nothing less than 
the minimum immediate goal of 75%,” Mr. 
O'Brien wrote, . . will consider adequate 
nothing less than realization of our long- 
range goal of 90%, and will be satisfied with 
nothing less than achievement of the 100% 
record established by the White House.” 

Cabinet members talked up bond sales at 
their top staff meetings; even Secretary of 
State Rusk and Defense Secretary McNamara 
took time off from departmental discussions 
of Vietnam and NATO to discuss the progress 
of the bond drive. At the Federal Aviation 
Agency, according to men there, a bulletin- 
board notice about payroll deductions 
warned employees: “If you don’t sign up, you 
will have an interview with your section chief, 
who will try to convince you. If he doesn't 
convince you, you will have an interview 
with Administrator McKee, and he will con- 
vince you.” 

At Andrews Air Force Base, a briefly cir- 
culated form (recalled as soon as a newsman 
started asking questions) contained alterna- 
tive boxes for the employee to check and 
return: “I am now supporting the President 
by buying U.S, savings bonds on an allot- 
ment from my pay” or “I do not accept my 
responsibility to support the President in 
this savings bond campaign.” 

All over the country were reports of post- 
masters and other Federal supervisors threat- 
ening that non-buyers would be passed over 
for future promotions. A notice from the 
postmaster in Boise declared, “It is my firm 
belief that any employee who cannot be loyal 
to his employer should not be working for 
him.” In York, Pa., postal workers who did 
not give consent for bond deductions were 
told they would be called in for a conference 
with the postmaster “every day until you 
give it.” 

Ultimately, outcries from Federal employee 
unions forced Mr. O’Brien to concede “Isolat- 
ed but nevertheless disturbing reports of 
overzealousness” on the part of some officials, 
and to caution all Government men against 
going too far. He reminded them that each 
individual “has a perfect right to refuse to 
buy and to offer no reason for that refusal.” 
But again, the damage had been done, a new 
wave of uneasiness set in motion. 

Fear can be a potent instrument of Presi- 
dential power, insuring obedience and coop- 
eration as dramatically as would ideological 
agreement or personal affection. But even 
apart from the obvious damage it can do to 
the American democratic tradition, it poses 
a threat to the President himself. If the 
opportunity arises—a broad Republican re- 
surgence in this year’s Congressional elec- 
tions, a strong challenge from the GOP or 
from his own party in 1968, a stirring of re- 
volt within the bureaucracy as his White 
House tenure nears an end—the intimidated 
might strike back. 
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VFW PROPOSAL TO DEAL WITH 
NATIONAL CEMETERY CRISIS 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Bon 
Wrison] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to add my voice to the many Mem- 
bers of this House on both sides of the 
aisle in support of legislation along the 
lines recommended by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars to deal with the national 
cemetery crisis provoked by administra- 
tion plans to close down national ceme- 
teries and sell off their unused land as 
government surplus. 

The VFW proposal includes approval 
of an amendment to the Public Works 
Administration Act of 1966, to reopen 
the Beverly National Cemetery closed 
last February and to keep open four other 
national cemeteries also scheduled to be 
closed this year. One of those ceme- 
teries due for closing involves the Fort 
Rosecrans National Cemetery in San 
Diego, and represents a considerable 
acreage of property surplus to the ceme- 
tery needs of the Navy which is available 
for transfer to the Fort Rosecrans 
Cemetery. 

The other two points of the VFW 
request propose settlement of the juris- 
dictional conflict invoived in such mat- 
ters, and approval of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration cemeteries as national ceme- 
teries with national cemetery eligibility. 

It seems to me, and to millions of 
American citizens in addition to our war 
veterans, that it is a pretty mean and 
despicable form of bureaucrat economy 
that stoops to restrict, circumscribe, or 
deny a last resting place to the men who 
have offered and those who will offer 
their lives to the defense of our country. 
This is particularly true when those who 
have not earned anything are being 
heavily rewarded by the Great Society. 


THE ADMINISTRATION BLOWS HOT 
AND COLD ON VIETNAM 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Bos 
Witson] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
administration continues to blow hot and 
cold on the war in Vietnam. One day 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk accuses 
the American press of overreacting to 
administration statements on that con- 
flict, and official spokesmen assert that 
we are beginning to win the war. On 
another day, after Presidential Assistant 
Walt Rostow says that the Vietcong have 
been “tactically defeated,” Secretary 
of Defense, Robert McNamara, empha- 
sizes that the end of the fighting is not 
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in sight, that the American commitment 
is likely to increase, and that the morale 
of the Vietcong is not even flagging, let 
alone broken. 

Which set of administration spokes- 
men are we supposed to believe? When 
Under Secretary of State George Ball an- 
nounces that there has been a change 
of sentiment in Hanoi and signs of in- 
creasing war weariness among the North 
Vietnamese people, that sounds fine. 
But then it appears that, although we 
are already supposed to be “winning,” 
we will have to step up the U.S. forces 
in Vietnam. When the President says 
that “we have begun to turn the tide,” 
we heave a sigh of relief, only to learn 
that the Communist aggressors do not 
seem to agree with him. There are new 
reports of heavy American casuaities. 

I am all against overreacting to these 
conflicting statements, Mr. Speaker, but 
I do suggest that the way to avoid this 
is for the administration to speak with 
one voice, put the Pentagon’s announced 
“right to lie” in the deep freeze, and tell 
the American people the truth about the 
war in Vietnam. 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON PROPOSES 
“RED MEN WEEK” 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Horto™] moy extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
rapidly paced world, filled with its con- 
stant challenges, often leaves little time 
for reflection on our national heritage. 
Traditions and customs—important as 
they may be—find themselves subordi- 
nated to demands of the present and 
designs for the future. 

Necessary as it is that we be attentive 
to progress, I also believe it is fitting that 
the past be kept alive in the minds of all 
Americans. In fact, the inscription on 
the National Archives Building in this 
Capital City reminds us: 

What is past is prologue. 


Therefore, having in view the desire 
to preserve and protect the vitality of 
the events and institutions which have 
added immeasurably to our country’s de- 
velopment, I am pleased to announce my 
introduction today of a House joint res- 
olution proposing that the week of De- 
cember 16 in each year be designated 
“National Improved Order of Red Men 
Week.” This special week would note 
the historic contribution of the order 
and the role played by its present mem- 
bers in advancing patriotism and Amer- 
ican democracy. 

The date chosen, December 16, derives 
its significance from the memorable ac- 
tion of the first Red Men who disguised 
themselves as Indians, boarded British 
ships in Boston Harbor, and dumped 
cargoes of tea overboard. This incident 
on December 16, 1773, was a bold ex- 
pression by the colonists against the 
tyranny of the crown. Of course, the 
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Boston Tea Party was among the chain 
of events that finally led to the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary War. 

The band of patriots who assumed In- 
dian identity for the tea party were the 
founders of the order that later became 
known as the Improved Order of Red 
Men. They first began meeting in the 
Boston area to rebel against the curse 
of taxation without representation. This 
was early in 1765. Their gatherings were 
in the back rooms of taverns, in barns, 
and in the forests. Later on, some of 
the very men who were the founders of 
this patriotic fraternity added their sig- 
natures to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The actual name, Improved Order of 
Red Men, first was used by Tribe No. 1 
of Baltimore, Md. The Maryland State 
Legislature granted its charter on March 
14, 1835. 

Today, the Improved Order of Red 
Men operates under a charter granted 
by special act of the Congress of the 
United States. President Theodore 
Roosevelt approved the act April 17, 1906. 
He later became one of several American 
Presidents to join the order. 

The tming of my introduction has 
relevance, Mr. Speaker, to the convention 
of New York State’s Red Men which will 
be held in my home community of 
Rochester, N.Y., August 7 through 10. 
The great council of New York State is 
a mighty part of the order as it exists 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. In all, the order has more than 
400.000 Red Men members. 

Theodore Schoonmaker, Jr., of Roches- 
ter Tribe 579, in a letter to me, says this 
about the Red Men: 

The purposes of the Order are to perpetu- 
ate for all time to come the legends and 
traditions of a vanishing race and to keep 
alive a knowledge of its customs, ceremonies, 
and beliefs; to preserve the nation that had 
its beginning with the patriotic Redmen of 
colonial days; to protect and defend our 
country’s ideals and institutions so that we 
may hand down to those who follow us the 
American way of life, that has come to us as 
a heritage. 


The 3,000 Red Men of Rochester, Mon- 
roe, and Wayne Counties include the 
tribes of Wahbe, Wahoo, Tecumseh, 
Monon, Ontario, and Rochester. Women 
also are members, accorded the degree of 
Pocahontas. In the Rochester area, 
these include members of the Mista, 
Starlight, Leota, Wah-Bee, and White 
Cloud councils. 

The order, by adoption of unique fig- 
ures of speech, nomenclature and rituals, 
serves as a permanent repository for 
Indian legends and customs. Mr. 
Speaker, the Improved Order of Red 
Men is effectively serving our Nation in 
this regard. We all can profit from the 
knowledge and appreciation of that 
which has gone before us. Our Ameri- 
can history holds much that can be of use 
and inspiration to us in this complex 
and troubled age. 

The story of the earliest days of our 
Nation is found in the speech, the cere- 
mony and the life of the American In- 
dian. Ours is a living history told in the 
exploits of daring men and women who 
saw fit to make this Nation free. It is 
therefore fitting that we be constantly 
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reminded of our heritage in order to 
prevent the past from gradually fading 
into a vague memory found only on the 
written page of a story book. Mr. 
Speaker, to this end, I urge that the week 
of December 16 be designated as Na- 
tional Improved Order of Red Men 
Week. 

As a vibrant and active organization, 
the Red Men operate to continually keep 
our patriotic ideals and institutions be- 
fore the American people. I believe that 
passage of my resolution would be an 
altogether proper tribute to this worthy 
organization. The Improved Order of 
Red Men fully deserve this salute. 


THE OPPORTUNITY CRUSADE ACT 
OF 1966 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Rums- 
FELD] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing in the House today a bill, 
the Opportunity Crusade Act of 1966, 
which is designed to combine the efforts 
of government at all levels with private 
efforts to provide jobs, training, and edu- 
cation for the disadvantaged. 

After 2 years of the war on poverty, 
many serious deficiencies are apparent. 
The refusal of the majority on the House 
Education and Labor Committee to hold 
full and constructively critical hearings 
on the proposed amendments to the war 
on poverty recently prompted the House 
Rules Committee to take the unprece- 
dented action of admonishing the ma- 
jority in a report adopted 14 to 1. 

The approach of the Opportunity Cru- 
sade, as developed by our colleagues, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quml and the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GoopELL] is to unite local, State, 
and Federal governments with private 
efforts in launching a comprehensive 
program of training, education, and mo- 
tivation for the poor. By involving all 
segments of our economy, $2.4 billion will 
be committed to the program of which 
only $1.4 billion will be Federal funds. 
This is in contrast to the $1.75 billion 
program, all Federal funds, that is 
planned by the Federal war on poverty. 

I believe the following features of the 
bill I introduce today will result in a more 
effective and productive program against 
poverty: 

First. The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity will be stripped of all its present 

programs except Community Action and 
VISTA. All training programs will be co- 
ordinated under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of the Labor De- 
partment; the education programs, 
including Headstart, will be adminis- 
tered by experts in the Office of Educa- 
tion; the work experience program, 
which embraces a variety of psycholog- 
ical and sociological problems as well as 
employment problems, will be adminis- 
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tered by the experts in HEW; the small 
business loan program will be adminis- 
tered by the experts in the Small Busi- 
ness Administration; and the Farmers 
Home Administration loan program will 
be administered by the experts in Agri- 
culture. 

Second. Opportunity Crusade, which 
will cost the Federal Government $300 
million less, will double the funds avail- 
able for Headstart and place more em- 
phasis on State and local responsibility. 

Third. The Job Corps program, which 
has suffered from severe criticism across 
the country because of excessive expendi- 
tures, maladministration and uncoordi- 
nated, unrealistic implementation, will 
be completely revamped. This bill pro- 
vides for a more intelligent evaluation 
and screening of applicants; coordina- 
tion with existing manpower and voca- 
tional programs; more effective security 
and discipline in the camps; the dismissal 
of enrollees convicted of felonies; and a 
$5,000 restriction on the annual cost per 
enrollee. 

Fourth. New camps will be set up un- 
der the Secretary of Defense to equip for 
military service on a volunteer basis 
young men from poverty backgrounds 
‘ier cannot meet selective service stand- 
ards. 

Fifth. Community Action funds will be 
more than doubled; at least one-third 
true representation of the poor on policy- 
making boards will be required; and con- 
tinued flexibility of local programs will 
be assured by eliminating earmarked and 
restrictive funding. 

Sixth. The bill provides for a new In- 
dustry Youth Corps where private em- 
ployers will be given a realistic incentive 
to hire untrained young people between 
16 and 22 with one-third of their wages 
paid while they undergo on-the-job 
training for meaningful permanent em- 
ployment. 

Seventh. The bill avoids the arbitrary 
and rigid $12,500 ceiling on salaries in 
the committee bill, recognizing direction 
of some of the urban programs would 
justify larger salaries. Instead, Oppor- 
tunity Crusade would require approval 
by the Director of any salary increase in 
excess of 20 per cent over previous salary. 

Eighth. Careful administrative guide- 
lines are written into all programs under 
the Opportunity Crusade to eliminate the 
confusion, delay, and frustration which 
have plagued the war on poverty. 

Ninth. The employment service would 
be automated to provide high-speed, re- 
liable joining of individuals with jobs. 

Tenth. The Labor Department would 
institute a national skill survey to pin- 
point the thousands of skilled job cate- 
gories for which qualified applicants can- 
not be found, as recently recommended 
by a bipartisan Joint Economic Commit- 
tee report. 

Eleventh. The Opportunity Crusade 
will enlist the State and local govern- 
ments as partners with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It provides realistic incentives 
for private employers and individuals to 
join the public agencies in an all-out 
effort to provide education, jobs, better 
housing and dignity for the poor. It 
will require true involvement of the poor. 
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Twelfth. The elderly and retired, who 
can be accurately characterized as the 
“forgotten poor,” will be permitted to 
work and obtain a livable income with- 
out loss of social security benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the goals of 
the war on poverty. But I, like many 
millions of Americans, have been deeply 
saddened and disappointed in the per- 
formance of the administration in run- 
ning this program. The excesses and 
failures of the program are well known. 
The administration has been high on its 
promises but low on performance. It 
has been tragically self-defeating to 
build up the hopes and anticipation of 
the poor with a program which could 
not—or did not—satisfy those hopes. 
I believe the Opportunity Crusade will 
correct many of the deficiencies of the 
war on poverty, at the same time making 
the program a truly representative one, 
and reducing the cost to the taxpayers. 

In 1964, I favored an approach to prob- 
lems of poverty as sponsored by my able 
colleague, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, the Hon. Peter H. B. FrELINGHUYSEN. 
I voted for a motion to recommit so that 
the Frelinghuysen bill might be sub- 
stituted for the administration’s war on 
poverty package, but the motion to re- 
commit failed, and H.R. 11050—the Hu- 
man Resources Development Act—was 
thus pushed aside. I did not favor the 
administration bill. I agreed with its 
goals but, as many, I could see then the 
difficulties which were to be encountered 
unless the Frelinghuysen bill was sub- 
stituted. Now the Congress has an op- 
portunity to correct this action, thanks 
to the efforts of Congressman QUIE, of 
Minnesota, and GOODELL, of New York. 

I urge Members to examine carefully 
the merits of the Opportunity Crusade. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK PROCLA- 
MATION OF THE VILLAGE OF 
WORTH, ILL. 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DERWIN- 
SKI] may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have reported to the House on a number 
of actions in the last few months indi- 
cating the great nationwide interest in 
Captive Nations Week. As an indication 
of this interest, I insert, as a continua- 
tion of my remarks, two proclamations 
issued by communities in my district: 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK PROCLAMATION OF THE 

VILLAGE OF WORTH, ILL. 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation and 
enslavement of the peoples of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho-Slovakla, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba and others: and 
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Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, The freedom-loving peoples of 
the captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence: 

Now, therefore, I, John H. Boyce, Village 
President of the Village of Worth, do hereby 
proclaim that the week commencing July 17, 
1966, be observed as Captive Nations Week in 
Worth, and call upon the citizens of Worth 
to join with others in observing this week by 
offering prayers and dedicating their efforts 
for the peaceful liberation of oppressed and 
subjugated peoples all over the world. 

In Witness of the support of the Village 
Board, 

Joun H. Boyce, 
Village President. 
Ina O. SUNDQUIST, 
Village Clerk. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE CITY OF HOMETOWN, 
ILL 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led through direct 
and indirect aggression to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho-Slovak- 
ia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea_ 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the 
people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and independ- 
ence: 

Now, therefore, I, Francis E. Anderson, 
Mayor of the City of Hometown, Illinois, do 
hereby proclaim that the week commencing 
July 17, 1966, be observed as Captive Nations 
Week in the City of Hometown, and call upon 
the citizens of Hometown to join with others 
in o this week by offering prayers and 
dedicating their efforts for the peaceful lib- 
eration of oppressed and subjugated peoples 
all over the world. 

FRANCIS E. ANDERSON, 
Mayor. 


Mr. Speaker, at a time when the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy has 
brought war to Vietnam and the individ- 
ual Eastern European Communist coun- 
tries are cooperating with subversive 
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elements in Latin America and Africa, 
effective emphasis on the plight of the 
captive peoples is certainly in order. We 
recognize that the world will not enjoy 
true freedom and lasting peace until the 
international Communist conspiracy is 
eradicated and all nations have had an 
opportunity to freely elect governments 
of their choice. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES DAMAGE TO 
THE NATIONAL INTEREST? 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the rejec- 
tion by the membership of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists yester- 
day of the proposed settlement of the 
25-day-old airline strike reflects an irre- 
sponsible disregard for the public 
interest. 

For nearly a month, 60 percent of our 
Nation’s passenger service and 70 percent 
of our air mail service has been disrupted. 
The whole dispute indicates that our 
present legal machinery for the preven- 
tion and settlement of disputes affecting 
public necessity and convenience is com- 
pletely inadequate. We need a review of 
that mechanism and full consideration 
of legislation already proposed by Sena- 
tor Javits, Congressman Rep, and 
others. I will shortly introduce similar 
legislation. We also need to know what 
the President had in mind when he said 
in his state of the Union message last 
January 12: 

I also intend to ask the Congress to con- 
sider measures which without improperly 
invading State and local authority will en- 
able us to deal with strikes which threaten 
irreparable damage to the public interest. 


We must have a clear definition of 
what constitutes damage to the national 
interest. The airline strike, like other 
interruptions of public service in the 
transportation, communications, and re- 
lated fields involves far more than an 
inconvenience to travelers. It interrupts 
the flow of goods and services. Business 
inventories become imbalanced, workers 
in unrelated fields are laid off, and the 
national economy suffers as a result. 

This great power should not be within 
the grasp of any group or organization. 

The essence of collective bargaining is 
the willingness of both labor and man- 
agement to give and take on the issues. 
It is difficult for anyone outside the col- 
lective bargaining situation itself to as- 
sess the relative merits of the opposing 
cases. In this dispute, however, it ap- 
pears fairly clear that the representa- 
tives of the airlines have been flexible 
in responding to union demands, and 
the recommendations of the President’s 
Emergency Board. Yet the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists was 
adamant in the negotiations in sticking 
to their initial position. And yesterday 
a majority of the union members re- 
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jected an even more generous settlement 
than the President’s Board supported. 

So the strike continues. Whatever 
settlement is finally arrived at is bound 
to be even further from the administra- 
tion wage-price guidelines than the 
package which was turned down. 

This kind of irresponsibility clearly 
calls for immediate action by the Con- 
gress. I am happy to see that both the 
Education and Labor Committee and the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee are considering draft legislation. 
I hope it will be brought to the floor 
promptly so that the strike can be halted. 

This is the immediate concern. Let 
us get the planes back in the air. Then 
we can move to an early consideration 
of the larger issues involved. There have 
been too many of these strikes. It is the 
urgent task of the Congress to develop 
the legal mechanism to prevent the in- 
terruption of essential public services in 
the future. 


BAN ON LABOR MONOPOLIES 
WOULD END COSTLY STRIKES 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, David 
Lawrence has written an excellent col- 
umn which appeared in the Columbus, 
Ohio, Dispatch on Sunday July 31, 1966. 
He quite succinctly asks the question: 

What has become of the civil rights of the 
American people as a whole? 


As one who has supported the inclu- 
sion of industrywide unions in the pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws, I find his 
remarks a welcome breath of fresh air in 
the smoke-filled rooms of Washington 
where politicians who are dependent 
upon labor financial support shirk from 
their duties. Monopoly is the enemy of 
freedom. It matters not whether it be 
in unions, business, or government. 

For some reason or other, monopolies 
are approved by the liberal when it comes 
to unions. Conservatives believe in pro- 
moting the greatest amount of freedom 
possible in the free enterprise system we 
have. This does not give monopoly 
rights, however, and we believe that Gov- 
ernment has a positive obligation to um- 
pire the system. The same union bosses 
who advocate controls over every other 
facet of our political and economic life 
says, Hands off,” when it comes to them- 
selves. Machinist Union President P. L. 
Siemiller gave a good example of this 
duplicity when he announced the results 
of the Sunday vote taken by IAM mem- 
bers who rejected the inflationary wage 
settlement. He said: 

We believe in full freedom and we believe 
in free collective bargaining. 


Yes, they believe in it for themselves 
but check the records for their state- 
ments regarding Government interfer- 
ence and control in business, local gov- 
ernment, and every other aspect of our 
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daily life. Most people believe in the ne- 
cessity of checking the abusive power of 
industry wide unions. David Lawrence 
has done a great service by stressing the 
need for treating unions like everyone 
else. I commend his article to your 
reading: 

CONGRESS SHY—Banw ON LABOR MONOPOLIES 

WovuLp END COSTLY STRIKES 


(By David Lawrence) 


What has become of the “civil rights” of 
the American people as a whole? 

Why should they be subjected to financial 
damage and interference with their travel 
plans because of at big strike on the nation's 
airlines? 

And why should the Congress discriminate 
as between big business and big unions, for- 
bidding a monopoly by one and permitting 
it in the other? 

The electorate is entitled to answers to 
these questions before it is called upon to 
pass judgment this November on the candi- 
dates for Congress in both parties. 

It is an open secret that the labor unions 
furnish big sums of money to help elect a 
majority of the members of the Senate and 
the House. 

The enactment of a law forbidding labor 
trusts or monopolies is long overdue. 

The theory imbedded in existing anti-trust 
laws is that there shall be no price-fixing or 
cost-fixing by competing companies. 

Yet by means of industry-wide bargaining, 
it is possible for one national labor union to 
fix the wage costs of competitors within a 
whole industry. 

This means that weaker companies often 
must pay higher wages than they can af- 
ford. The larger companies soon find it 
possible to force some competitors out of 
business or at least to compel them, in ef- 
fect, to accept a lower and lower margin of 
profit. 

Bills have been proposed which would 
prohibit industrywide bargaining. But the 
political power and financial contributions 
from labor are enough to prevent the pas- 
sage of such legislation. 

If industry-wide bargaining were banned 
by law, it would not be possible for a whole 
industry to be tied up by a strike. 

There are employers who prefer industry- 
wide bargaining, but they would be far better 
off in the long run if unions were required 
to bargain separately with each company. 

If the anti-trust doctrines imposed on busi- 
ness during the last half-century or more 
were adhered to, it would not be permissible 
for labor unions to exercise control over the 
employes throughout an industry. 

Collusion between agents of employes of 
one company with agents of employes of an- 
other company in fixing wage rates would be 
as unlawful as concerted action by employers’ 
Tepresentatives in fixing prices. 

Whenever industry-wide bargaining is out- 
lawed as a violation of the “civil rights” of 
the consumer, it would be logical also to pro- 
hibit the formation of any national unions. 

When it is required by law that only the 
recognized union or group of unions within 
each plant shall have the right to deal with 
the employer, and when one union is for- 
bidden to conspire with any union in other 
plants, the concept on which the anti- 

ly statutes of the country have been 
built would at last be fairly applied. 

American businesses would then be able 
to enjoy, as would individual unions, the 
“equal protection of the laws.“ 

That's what “civil rights“ for all the peo- 
ple is supposed to mean. 


ELECTION REFORM LAW 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GER- 
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ALD R. Forn] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the genuine interest and strong support 
for a fair and workable election reform 
law which exists throughout the Nation 
is seen in the editorial expressions of 
some of our most thoughtful and objec- 
tive newspapers. There appears to be a 
growing consensus, if I may use the 
word, that the Republican-sponsored bill 
which I introduced earlier in July, to- 
gether with my colleagues of the minor- 
ity leadership and the ranking minority 
members of the appropriate committees, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] and the gentleman from Cali- 
forina [Mr. Lrescoms], makes a marked 
improvement in plugging some of the 
larger loopholes in President Johnson’s 
proposals. Such leading newspapers as 
the Los Angeles Times, the New York 
Times, the Pasadena Independent, and 
the Wall Street Journal have commented 
on this important subject, and I am sure 
from the lively responses that have 
reached me personally that they reflect 
the public sentiment that an urgent need 
exists for meaningful reforms by this 
Congress in campaign financing and full- 
er disclosure of contributions. For the 
information of Members I am appending 
some of these editorials, although they 
do not echo our Republican views in 
every particular: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
July 19, 1966] 
GOP BILL Improves ELECTION REFORM 

In an effort to dispel “widespread cyni- 
cism” concerning campaign fund regula- 
tions, House Republicans have introduced 
an election reform measure which goes far 
beyond President Johnson's proposal, 

Drawn by Rep. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
(R-Los Angeles) the bill is aimed at correct- 
ing a number of serious defects in the admin- 
istration’s measure. 

In a bill of particulars, Lrpscoms lists sev- 
eral such defects. The President’s program, 
he says, would continue the unsatisfactory 
practice of having campaign contribution 
and expenditure reports simply filed with the 
clerk of the House and the secretary of the 
Senate. It does not cover party conventions 
and causes, although such activities require 
substantial contributions and expenditures, 
and it totally ignores contributions by labor 
unions. 

Purthermore the administration bill, al- 
though covering the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, does not extend to other top policy 
makers. 

To correct such oversights, the Lipscomb 
bill would: 

Require filing reports on campaign con- 
tributions and outside income with a five- 
man Federal Elections Commission. 

Empower the commission to issue perlodic 
summaries of such reports and authorize it 
to conduct audits and field investigations 
and report suspected violations to law en- 
forcement agencies, 

Require income disclosure by all top policy 
making officials covered by the Executive 
Salary Act. 

Make all reports subject to public in- 
spection. 

Extend the ban against contributions by 
government contractors to labor organiza- 
tions recognized as collective bargaining 
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representatives of employes of those con- 
tractors. 


In addition, the measure would clarify 
some ambiguities in the administration 
Measure and would make the ban on con- 
tractor contributions apply only to those 
Whose contracts exceed $100,000. LIPSCOMB 
deems “ridiculous” language in the Johnson 
bill which would prohibit contributions by a 
person who had leased vacant land to the 
government for a parking lot. 

The Lipscomb bill would appear to be a 
marked improvement over the administra- 
tion proposal. If the administration and 
the Democratic majority in Congress really 
mean business about election reform it 
should be enacted. 


[From the New York Times, July 23, 1966] 
THE PRESIDENT’s CLUB 


Some serious ethical questions have been 
raised about the President's Club, that ex- 
traordinarily successful fund-raising organi- 
zation run by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

It seems that the Justice Department dis- 
missed an antitrust action against Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., the nation’s biggest brewer, 
three weeks after contributions totaling 
$10,000 were made to the President’s Club 
by A. A. Busch Jr., head of the company, his 
wife, three other company executives and 
their wives, and by the head of the com- 
pany’s public relations firm and his wife. 

Representative CHARLES GOODELL, of New 
York, who first brought the matter to light, 
is rightly concerned about the timing and 
the amount of the donations made by the 
Busch group to the President's Club, de- 
manding to know “what contacts, if any, 
were made” by the Democratic National 
Committee with Anheuser-Busch and what 
“representations were made to Anheuser- 
Busch about the antitrust case.” 

These are legitimate questions that merit 
investigation. The President's Club, wi. m 
began under President Kennedy and has 
enjoyed a big expansion under President 
Johnson, is open to fat cats“ who contribute 
$1,000 or more to the Democratic National 
Committee. Members are given a dinner, 
sometimes invitations to White House parties, 
and command access to Democratic politi- 
cians. 

While we do not suggest that the simul- 
taneous donations of the Busch group had 
anything to do with the disposition of the 
antitrust action, we do think it is clear that 
contributions to the President’s Clubs gen- 
erally deserve fuller public inspection than 
they have yet received. 

The Hatch Act forbids direct corporate 
contributions, but there is nothing to stop 
a corporate executive from making an indi- 
vidual gift to the President’s Club. Many 
must be doing just that, for the club has 
collected over $1 million this year. Time 
and again the Johnson Administration has 
talked about the desirability of taking action 
to encourage small and medium-sized politi- 
cal donations, but it has continued to count 
in important measure on the well-heeled 
citizen who may want a favor for himself 
or his company. The books of the President's 
Club ought to be open for public inspection. 

[From the Detroit (Mich.) News, 
May 31, 1966] 
L.B.J.’s PLAN To REFORM CAMPAIGN FINANCING 
Too LITTLE—AND Too LATE 

Let us remember first that Lyndon B. John- 
son had it within his power for many years 
to do something meaningful about reforming 
congressional campaign spending. But when 
he was majority leader of the Senate (and 
his “good right arm,” Robert G. “Bobby” 
Baker, staffed the Democratic Senatorial 


Campaign Committee), exactly nothing was 
done. 

And let us remember further there is vir- 
tually no chance Congress will take the time 
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to work on the complex and touchy problem 
of campaign spending reform in the few 
months remaining in this session. Had not 
Capitol Hill Republicans made their own 
proposals earlier last week and goaded the 
President to send up his bill, there's no tell- 
ing when he would have gotten around to, as 
he said, “urge its prompt enactment.” 

Finally, the President cannot avoid the 
responsibility for leading a national political 
party which, by its dedicated exploitation of 
loopholes in existing law, has seriously under- 
mined public confidence in the integrity of 
government. 

With that in mind, the President’s pro- 
posals for reform have much to commend 
them—if only to keep the issue alive until 
the need for responsible action becomes clear 
to our elected officials. 

Particularly valuable are his suggestions 
that limitations on spending be repealed and 
that modest political giving by a much 
greater percentage of the electorate be en- 
couraged. 

Ceilings on spending not only have proven 
unworkable, they have encouraged deceitful 
practices so that the appearance of honesty 
may be maintained. It is far more impor- 
tant for the voting public to know where a 
candidate gets his financial support than to 
know he is not spending “too much.” 

The suggestion that each individual be 
able to deduct up to $100 from his own tax- 
able income for political contributions is 
basically sound. By treating such a deduc- 
tion separately from all others, it will en- 
courage campaign giving. At the same time, 
however, it will open the doors to other 
“good ca’ ” which will again demand the 
same favored tax treatment. If Congress can 
fend off those inevitable requests, the politi- 
cal deduction feature is worth a try. 

Although the bill purports to require “com- 
plete public disclosure” of campaign giving, 
gifts and expenses of less than $100 are not 
reportable, so that scores of $99 gifts could 
be received without any disclosure. 

The President’s proposals do not appear to 
change the present slipshod system in which 
no individual is responsible for checking the 
accuracy of reports or making complaints of 
violations, and in which public access to re- 
ports is often limited to only four hours a 
day. 

As indicated, we are not very sanguine 
about the chances of anything meaningful 
coming from these proposals. Congress has 
never been willing to police itself. 

And yet it would be so simple for Congress 
to take corrective action. 

As often suggested by Senator JOHN J. 
WitutaMs, Delaware Republican, Congress 
easily could require that the personal income 
tax reports of elected officials be made public. 
In this way, sources of income would be 
public and unreported income could more 
readily be brought to the attention of 
federal prosecutors. 

Further, Congress could simply admit it- 
self incapable of being objective about its 
own money problems, It could put them in 
the hands of a completely independent com- 
mission which would make the rules and 
prosecute violations before the courts. 

There is at least one certainty. As the 
President put it, present statutes are more 
loophole than law.” Almost anything Con- 
gress could do would be an improvement, 


[From the Pasadena (Calif.) Independent, 
July 22, 1966] 
ELECTION REFORM BILLS 

Rep. GLENARD P. Lipscoms, whose 24th Dis- 
trict encompassed a good part of the Pasa- 
dena-San Gabriel Valley area, has introduced 
a Federal Election Law bill which hits more 
deeply at inequities than the campaign re- 
form bill introduced by the Johnson admin- 
istration, 
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Liescome’s bill, which is being given thor- 
ough study by the House Subcommittee on 
Elections, would: 

—Set up a Federal Election Commission to 
receive and maintain required reports and 
statements on the conduct of political cam- 


paigns; 

—Prohibit political contributions by gov- 
ernment contractors and unions with juris- 
diction over employees of government con- 
tractors; 

—Require that members of Congress and 
top-level employees of the executive Branch 
disclose income and gifts; 

—Establish that an individual could con- 
tribute up to $5,000 to a particular candi- 
date’s campaign; 

—Promote more small contributions to 
political parties by providing a special tax 
deduction for contributions up to $100; and, 

—Permit candidates and political commit- 
tees to engage in legitimate business trans- 
actions totally unrelated to the campaign 
(which the administration bill would pro- 
hibit). 

The bill is more comprehensive and better 
balanced than the administration proposal. 
For example, the President’s plan would force 
the House Clerk and Senate Secretary, who 
do not have the facilities to properly police 
the situation, to continue receiving reports 
on contributions and campaign expenditures. 
Under the Lipscomb Bill, the new Federal 
Elections Commission would take over this 
responsibility. 

The Johnson proposal fails to include Ex- 
ecutive Branch employes under its gift and 
income disclosure requirement. It ignores 
the question of political contributions by 
labor unions which would profit from gov- 
ernment contracts and has several other 
serious omissions. 

Rep. Jonn J. Ruopes of Arizona, chairman 
of the House Republican Policy Committee, 
lauded the Lipscomb Bill by saying, “Its pro- 
visions are not weighted against either ex- 
ecutive or legislative branch, Republican or 
Democrat, big or small contributor, business 
or union, or against any element of our so- 
ciety except the cheaters and the crooks, the 
influence buyers and the influence sellers.” 

The bill is so broad and well based, 80 
vitally needed that it is bipartisan in nature. 
If both Democratic and Republican members 
of Congress really mean business about elimi- 
nating election inequities, swift action is 
assured. 


From the Wall Street Journal, July 19, 1966] 
Take Mx Our To THE BALL GAME 


Representative CHARLES GOODELL, of New 
York, says he would not believe that either 
the Attorney General of the U.S. or the Chief 
of the Justice Department's antitrust divi- 
sion “would participate in any wrongdoing.” 
At the same time, he has raised a couple of 
interesting questions about the department’s 
dropping of an antitrust case against the 
nation’s largest beer producer. 

The case, in which the Government was 
seeking to prevent the Anheuser-Busch Co. 
from acquiring a plant which produces malt, 
was dropped on June 17. Just three weeks 
before that, says Representative GOODELL, the 
brewery’s president and members of his 
family gave $10,000 to the President's Club. 

That club’s membership consists of those 
who have given at least $1,000 to the Demo- 
cratic Party. In exchange, the members get 
a dinner, usually attended by the President, 
and sometimes are asked to White House 
parties. In the first five months of 1966 the 
club has taken in more than a million. 

Moreover, it seems that some weeks be- 
fore the July 12 All Star baseball game, held 
in St. Louis—home of the Cardinals, owned 
by Anheuser-Busch—Donald F. Turner, the 
Government's antitrust chief, got a call from 
Vice President HUMPHREY. From all the 
baseball fans in Washington, HUMPHREY had 
chosen to ask Mr. Turner to join the Vice 
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Presidential party which would fly to St. 
Louls for the All Star attraction. Mr. 
Turner, who says he is a “great baseball fan,” 
accepted. 

Mr. Turner arrived at the airport on the 
appointed day expecting, he says to find a 
Government plane waiting. The aircraft, 
however, was one owned by the brewery’s 
president, August A. Busch. Aboard in ad- 
dition to Mr. HUMPHREY were Mr. Busch's 
son and Clifton Carter, executive director 
and chief fund raiser of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. “What was I supposed to 
do,” ask Mr. Turner, “turn around and go 
back?” 

To be sure, that would have been awkward. 
Besides, by going out to the ball game, and 
back, through the courtesy of Mr. Busch, the 
Washington party saved the Government an 
expense which the use of a publicly owned 
plane would have entailed. Of the trip, Mr. 
Turner has said the right thing: “I admit it 
doesn't look too good now.“ 

The Justice Department now says that the 
antitrust suit was too weak to be pressed, 
that nearly all the officials concerned were in 
ta vor of thumbing it out. In that case, all 
that would have been necessary to avoid ap- 
pearances that might be misunderstood was 
for the officials to imitate baseball umpires. 
Umpires do not fraternize with the players, 
and lead lonely and unsullied lives, or else. 


PRESIDENT'S CLUB 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOopELL] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of interest has been aroused in the 
minds of average Americans, who do not 
have $1,000 bills to burn in political 
torchlight parades, about the so-called 
President’s Club which is engaged in col- 
lecting funds for the Democratic Party 
in rather large denominations. Two of 
our most respected newspapers have 
recently done some rather exhaustive 
articles on this timely topic, which I 
would like to append for the information 
of Members. I hope that these factual 
accounts from the Christian Science 
Monitor and the Washington Star, which 
reflect the numerous communications I 
have received on this important question 
of campaign financing and election re- 
forms, will help speed action at this 
session on legislation about which both 
the administration and the Republican 
leadership in Congress have expressed 
substantial agreement in principle: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, July 18, 

1966] 
ETHICS QUESTIONS LAND AT WHITE HOUSE 
Door 


(The latest political whodunit in Wash- 
ington has a stellar cast. The subject is 
ethics in public life: whose, how much, and 
why. The last chapter, entitled “Conclu- 
sions,” is not yet written. This report sum- 
marizes earlier chapters.) 

(By Lyn Shepard) 

WasuiIncton.—On Jan. 31, 1962, the De- 
partment of Justice lodged a civil antitrust 
suit against the Anheuser-Busch Corpora- 
tion, the nation’s largest beer producer. 

The complaint alleged that the St. Louis 
brewery violated antitrust statutes by buying 
part of the Rahr Malting Company. 
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“Rahr will be substantially curtailed,” it 
maintained, “as a vital source of supply for 
ind t breweries in competition with 
Anheuser-Busch; and Anheuser’s advantages 
over smaller competing breweries may lessen 
competition.” 

On Sept. 24, 1964, a Washington Star re- 

wrote that officials of the Democratic 
National Committee solicited members for 
the President’s Club, planting the notion 
“that contributors to the party in power 
would be able to gain an advantage in their 
dealings wtih the government if they were 
members. 


TOP DEMOCRAT QUOTED 


May 17, 1966, columnists Robert S. Allen 
and Paul Scott wrote: 

“The President's Club is still very ex- 
clusive, although it has been in existence 
since 1961,’ says Clifton Carter, Democratic 
National Committee executive director, in 
soliciting new members. ‘Its members are 
assured of direct relationship with President 
Johnson.“ 

“Carter explains that in addition to being 
asked to White House social functions, 
Members who want to talk to the President, 
the Vice-President, or one of their assistants, 
have only to contact my office. Members 
will immediately be put in contact with 
whomever they want to reach.“ 

On May 24, 1966, four Anheuser-Busch 
officers and their wives contributed a total 
of $10,000 to the President’s Club. The 
firm’s president, August A. Busch Jr., and 
his wife each gave $2,000. The others do- 
nated $1,000 apiece. 

On June 17, 1966, the Department of Jus- 
tice dropped the suit against Anheuser-Busch 
on grounds that “further prosecution of the 
case was not warranted.” 


HUMPHREY TRIP NOTED 


On July 12, 1966, Vice President HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY flew to St. Louis in a plane 
furnished by Mr. Busch after a strike 
grounded five major airlines. The Vice- 
President threw out the first ball in the an- 
nual all-star baseball game at Busch Me- 
morial Stadium. 

He later addressed a luncheon of major 
Democratic Party contributors. The head of 
the Justice Department's antitrust division, 
Donald F. Turner, and his son, accompanied 
Mr. Humpurey and flew back to Washington 
with him in the Anheuser-Busch plane. 

On July 13, House Minority Leader GERALD 
R. Forp of Michigan told a press conference 
“some very disturbing rumors [were] float- 
ing around Washington about the dismissal 
of certain antitrust actions . . . and contrib- 
utors to the President's Club.” 

The Justice Department issued a state- 
ment saying it dropped the antitrust suit 
on its merits alone. 

On July 14, Rep. CHARLES E. GOODELL (R) 
of New York said on the House floor that 
the foregoing chain of events raised “serious 
ethical questions in the mind of any rea- 
sonable person.” 

QUESTIONS POSED 

“What contacts, if any,” Mr. GOODELL 
asked, “during this critical period were made 
by Democratic National Committee personnel 
with Anheuser-Busch officials? 

“Was reference made in such conversations 
to the pending antitrust suit? 

“What representations were made by An- 
heuser-Busch about the antitrust case? 

“Why did top executives of Anheuser- 
Busch, and their families, suddenly and si- 
multaneously, as Manna from above, drop 
$10,000 in the President's Club? 

“These questions should be speedily and 
fully answered.“ 

During the day Rep. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
(R) of Missouri received a wire from Alfred 
Fleishman, public relations director of An- 
heuser-Busch and a $1,000 donor to the Pres- 
idnt’s Club, Mr. Fleishman dismissed all al- 
legations of impropriety as “preposterous.” 
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Mr. Fleishman added that Mr. Busch “has 
been a close friend of many presidents [ who} 
has visited the White House at the invitation 
of every President since 1933.” 

Mr. Busch had been active in Democratic 
politics for several decades and often raised 
funds for the party, Mr. Fleishman added. 

Ramsey Clark, Deputy Attorney-General, 
was scheduled to appear later that day as a 
witness before the subcommittee on elec- 
tions. Mr, GOODELL, the ranking Republican, 
expected to question Mr. Clark on the An- 
heuser-Busch developments. But House 
Speaker Joun W. McCormack canceled the 
hearing due to a floor debate and teller vote 
on foreign aid. 

On July 15, the Associated Press reported 
that a spokesman for Mr. HUMPHREY said 
the Vice President knew nothing of the An- 
heuser-Busch antitrust action when he flew 
to and from St. Louis July 12. 


INVITATION EXPLAINED 


Mr. Turner said Mr. HUMPHREY invited 
him to the all-star game several weeks ear- 
lier—before the airline strike and before Mr. 
Busch offered his private plane for transpor- 
tation. 

Again the subcommittee on elections can- 
celed its hearing. This time Rep. ROBERT 
T. AsHmore (D) of South Carolina, the 
chairman, told Republicans that Mr. Clark 
was unable to testify. The hearing was 
postponed until July 21. 

Presidential Press Secretary Bill D. Moyers 
was questioned on the Anheuser-Busch af- 
fair during a news conference. James 
Deakins, a reporter for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, started with the inquiry; 

“Bill, in May of 1965, the President issued 
an executive order on ethics . . . which, 
among other things, prohibited officials of 
the executive branch of the government 
from accepting gifts, honorariums, enter- 
tainments, or loans from individuals, groups, 
or corporations doing business with the gov- 
ernment or regulated by their agencies or 
affected by their agencies. 


PROPRIETY QUESTIONED 


“Now in the light of this executive order, 
does the White House have any comment 
on the propriety of the head of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department ac- 
cepting a ride on an airplane owned by a 
corporation against whom the Justice De- 
partment had dropped an antitrust suit less 
than a month before, and still has one pend- 
ing?” 

Mr. Moyers said, “No,” that this was the 
first notice of the pending antitrust action. 
A reporter then asked if the President viewed 
with equanimity the Humphrey-Turner trip. 
Mr. Moyers answered: “To my knowledge, 
the President had no knowledge of travel of 
that kind and I haven't asked him about 
that.” 

GOP PROPOSALS LISTED 

The Justice Department said later the 
pending complaint was against a restrictive 
marketing agreement. It filed suit in New 
York District Court on Dec. 20, 1962, charg- 
ing conspiracy against Anheuser-Busch. 

It asserted that the brewery wouldn’t sell 
directly to retailers, but sells through F. M. 
Schaefer Brewing Company, a competitor. A 
pretrial conference is scheduled for Novem- 
ber. 


Rep. GLENAnͥů P. Lirscoms (R) of Califor- 
nia, told this newspaper of eight Republican 
proposals for election reform which the Ash- 
more subcommittee will consider. One covers 
gifts to candidates and executive department 
officials, an area not included in the White 
House’s own proposal. 

“We fail to see,” Messrs. Lipscoms and 
GoopEtt said in their plan, how the fact that 
acceptance of gifts, is forbidden by executive 
order is a sufficient reason for not extending 
the proposed provision to those in the execu- 
tive branch, 

“An executive order does not have the 
force and effect of a law nor does it contain 
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criminal penalties. Certainly, public confi- 
dence in our government would be enhanced 
if reporting were required. 

“Moreover,” the Republican argument 
went on, “the President's statement, ‘for such 
reports to be made by members of the legis- 
lative branch can do much to demonstrate 
that wealthy interests are not permitted to 
affect—or even appear to affect—the conduct 
of government through their largesse’ applies 
with equal force to the executive branch of 
the government.” 

Mr. Lirescoms said he would favor an 
amendment to bring both the President's 
Club and the Republican Boosters Club un- 
der the proposed election reform law. 
WHERE THE Money Is—PRESIDENT’s CLUB 

FILLS IMPORTANT ROLE ron DEMOCRATS 
(By Robert Walters) 

Hostess Perle S. Mesta and Sen. J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, poverty warrior Theodore M. 
Berry and Mint Director Eva B. Adams are 
paid-up members at $1,000 each. 

New York jeweler Harry Winston, Texas 
oilman Wesley West, Alabama insurance ex- 
ecutive John W. Overton and Minnesota 
architect Walter Butler have joined at an 
even higher price. 

The senior senator from New Mexico, the 
governor of Indiana and the mayor of Detroit 
also belong. 

From Ridgefield, Wash. to Paterson, N.J. 
from Coeur d'Alene, Idaho to Ark., 
they're joining the President's Club at a rate 
rapid enough to pour almost $1.2 million into 
Democratic party coffers in one three-month 
period earlier this year. 

Organized in 1961 by President John F. 
Kennedy to help pay off the party’s 1960 
campaign deficit, the club attracted scant 
public attention for five years but brought 
millions of dollars into the party treasury. 

But last week the club became the center 
of controversy when House Republicans 
raised questions about the possible connec- 
tion between $10,000 in President’s Club con- 
tributions from officials connected with the 
nation’s largest brewery and dismissal of a 
federal antitrust suit against the company. 

Who joins the President's Club? How 
much do members contribute? What do they 
expect, if anything, in return—and what do 
they get? Where does the money go? 

To answer those questions, The Star sur- 
veyed club members in the Washington area 
and across the country. Voluminous finan- 
cial reports, filed by the club with the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives in compli- 
ance with federal law, were examined. 

Almost to a man club members said they 
joined out of loyalty to their country, the 
Democratic party and President Johnson—al- 
though not always necessarily in that order. 

Although few would openly acknowledge 
it, many apparently joined principally for 
the honor of belonging to an organization 
with a prestigious title and the opportunity 
to rub elbows with the political high and 
mighty at club parties. 

“If they called it the Democrat’s Club, I 
probably wouldn’t have given them $1,000,” 
said one Washington lawyer who joined last 
year. 

Another attorney described last year's 
President’s Club party at the Montgomery 
County home of R. Sargent Shriver as “a 
few brief speeches but most just gawking.” 

The overwhelming majority of club mem- 
bers—probably well over 90 percent—ap- 
parently had no ulterior motives in joining 
other than to remain in good standing with 
the party. 

A number of high government officials have 
joined, for example, because larger than usual 
donations to the party in power have tradi- 
tionally been expected from those with top- 
level political appointments. 

The President's Club, from Its carliest days, 
has dangled the lure of “special treatment” 
before its potential members. 
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Until recently, that phrase has referred pri- 
marily to frills from the Democratic party— 
preferred seating at big fund-raising dinners, 
a photo album of the President's family, 
special passes to the 1964 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention and other similar favors. 

Similarly, until early this year it was rare 
to find a contribution in excess of $1,000— 
the standard “membership fee.” 

Several months ago, however, President’s 
Club fund-raisers began making prepara- 
tions for the organization’s first big Texas 
social event since Johnson became President. 

An estimated 900 Texans—and the Presi- 
dent—attended the 6-hour-long dinner- 
dance at Houston’s Shamrock Hilton Hotel 
on April 28. Many of them apparently were 
anxious to continue the Texas tradition of 
big spending. 

The club’s financial records show that sev- 
eral dozen Texans contributed two, three and 
four times the minimum amount requested. 

Several gave $5,000, the maximum federal 
law allows an individual to contribute to any 
political committee. Some signed up their 
wives for an additional $5,000. 

EXPECTATIONS DIFFER 


At about that time word was quietly passed 
that big donors might find their names on 
White House invitation lists—not a startling 
innovation since big contributors to the party 
in power have traditionally been invited to 
attend White House social functions. In re- 
cent months, a number of President's Club 
members have attended White House dinners 
and luncheons. 

While the vast majority of President's Club 
members apparently are satisfied with a once- 
a-year opportunity to attend a party with 
the President intermittently receive White 
House mementos, those who regularly do 
business with the government—lobbyists, 
lawyers, consultants—view the club as a 
means of access to federal officials. 

“I don’t expect any big favors just because 
I paid my $1,000, but being able to attend 
parties with people who are making the de- 
cisions does give you a certain access you 
wouldn’t ordinarily have,” said one lobbyist. 

Another explained: “It (club membership) 
doesn’t open any magic doors, but it’s cer- 
tainly no secret that a lot of business is done 
over cocktails in Washington and the people 
who attend these parties are the ones who 
can help me most.” 

When the club was organized five years 
ago by Richard McGuire, then treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee, its pri- 
mary purpose was to help raise money for 
the party which traditionally had to rely 
on small contributions. 

In the ensuing years, the club became the 
Democrats’ chief source of financial support 
and during the Kennedy administration it 
reportedly collected $1,950,000. By the time 
the 1964 elections rolled around, gifts of $500 
or more accounted for 69 percent of all money 
flowing into the party treasury. 

BIG GIFTS ZOOM 


In the 1960 election, Republicans had re- 
ceived more than twice as many contribu- 
tions in excess of $10,000 than the Demo- 
crats, but in 1964, Democratic donations from 
the so-called “fat cat” givers far outnum- 
bered the Republican contributors in the 
same categories. 

In the three months immediately preced- 
ing the 1964 election, the President’s Club 
received $2,071,940 and spent $2,057,003, ac- 
cording to its reports. 

In the last two months of 1964, the club 
took in another $660,626 ad spent $673,064. 
The first nine months of 1965 were lean ones, 
however, for the club. It reported income 
of $400,057 and reported expenditures of 
$70,230. 

In the last quarter of that year, income 
rose significantly, principally because a major 
effort was made to sign up W. -area 


ashington 
residents prior to the party at Shriver's 
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home. Income during those three months 
was $278,186, but expenditures also were up 
considerably. They amounted to $869,008, 
much of that going to pay off the last debts 
from the 1964 national campaign. 

In the first two months of this year, the 
club took in $125,600 and spent $26,342. 
From March through May—the last report on 
file—the club had $917,253 in income and 
$342,157 in expenses. 

In addition to the income reported by the 
club, the Democratic National Committee's 
financial report for the March-May period 
shows an additional $275,000 from several 
local President’s Clubs. 

RAISED $4.2 MILLION 

All in all, since August, 1964, which is 
as far back as records are available for public 
inspection, the organization has taken in 
more than $4.2 million and spent more than 
$4 million. 

During the 1964 campaign, much of that 
money went to state and local Democratic 
organizations. The next year, the club 
helped pay many of the party’s outstanding 
campaign debts, including more than $100,000 
to four Washington hotels. 

Doyle, Dane Bernbach, the New York ad- 
vertising agency which handled the party's 
1964 ad campaign, received $100,000 from 
the President's Club in 1965 and another 
$50,000 in 1966. 

Other expenditures listed by the club in 
recent years helped to pay for campaign 
literature, buttons, badges and similar items. 

The importance of the President’s Club to 
the Democratic party fund-raisers is indi- 
cated by the fact that during the first 
quarter of this year the club produced $917,- 
254 in income, compared with $642,553 raised 
by the Democratic National Committee 
through other techniques such as the “sus- 
taining membership” program, which re- 
quires a $10 minimum contribution, and the 
“Dollars for Democrats” drive, in which an 
individual can give as little as $1. 


DINNERS CLOSED 


President’s Club events are closed to the 
press, but the o tion's most recent 
major party, held in New York a month ago, 
newsmen were able to overhear Johnson say: 

“The Democratic party was $4 million in 
debt when I took office. Since then, the debt 
has been reduced to about $1.5 million and a 
few more dinners like this should put the 
Democratic party in the black.“ 

An estimated 1.750 persons attended the 
New York event— actually two separate 
parties held concurrently at the Waldorf - 
Astoria and Americana Hotels on June 11. 

Earlier this year, a similar function was 
held in Chicago. The Texas drew 
donors not only from that state but from 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas and New 
Mexico. 

When he travelled to the Midwest several 
weeks ago, Johnson made an appearance 
before about 200 persons at a President’s 
Club cocktail party in Des Moines. 

Vice President Husert H. HUMPHREY spoke 
before a President’s Club luncheon in St. 
Louis last week. That was the trip that set 
off some Republican sniping because the 
plane which carried both the Vice President 
and Donald Turner, assistant attorney gen- 
eral in charge of the antitrust division, to St. 
Louis was provided by the Anheuser-Busch 
brewing firm. 

House Republicans had questioned whether 
there was any connection between the 
Justice Department’s dismissal of an 
antitrust suit against Anheuser-Busch last 
month and the contributions made to the 
Club by company officials several weeks 
earlier, 

PARTY POSTPONED 

Still another major President’s Club party 

was scheduled early this month in Los 
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Angeles. The event originally was to have 
been held last fall, but was postponed after 
more than $300,000 had been collected. 

The second postponement came two weeks 
ago when Johnson decided to pass up a trip 
to California, reportedly because of concern 
over stirring up anti-war sentiment. 

California Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown 
is understood to have been relieved over the 
second postponement because he will need 
substantial financial support in his race 
against Republican gubernatorial candidate 
Ronald Reagan and feared the national 
party’s fund-raising effort would deprive him 
of as much as $1 million. 

At each of the President’s Club events 
Johnson attends, he circulates widely, shakes 
as many hands as possible and, if the crowd 
is small enough (as in Des Moines), poses 
for pictures with each member. 

This year’s list of more than 800 names is 
top-heavy with Texans, many of them oll- 
men. Although Houston, Dallas and Ft. 
Worth are the most frequently listed cities, 
there are members from such smaller towns 
and cities as Midland, Dickinson, Wichita 
Falls, Waco, Edinburg, Lubbock and Jasper. 

Among the big Texas donors are Lloyd M. 
Bentsen Jr., president of the Lincoln Liberty 
Life Insurance Co., whose family has given 
$8,000; Paul F. Barnhart, a Houston oil man 
who gave $5,000; Alfred W. Negley, a San 
Antonio rancher, who along with his wife, 
donated $8,000; and Mrs. Frank W. Sharp, a 
$5,000 donor and wife of a Houston construc- 
tion executive. 

NON-TEXANS, TOO 

Roy Hofheinz of Houston contributed 
$5,000 and his wife a similar amount. Hof- 
heinz is board chairman and president of the 
Houston Sports Association and of the 
Houston Astros Baseball Club. 

He is head of the delegation seeking to have 
the 1968 Democratic National Convention 
held in Houston’s Astrodome stadium. 

Non-Texans who recently made big con- 
tributions include: New York jeweler Harry 
Winston, designer of the wedding ring for 
the President’s daughter, Luci, gave $2,500, 
an amount matched by his wife; Charles 
Revson, chairman of Revlon, Inc., a $5,000 
donor; Paul Manheim and Maurice Newton, 
both New York investment bankers, $5,000 
each; and John W. Overton of Montgomery, 
Ala., president and general manager of the 
Turner Insurance & Bonding Co., $5,000, an 
amount identical to his wife’s donation. 

In the $1,000 category, well-known political 
names abound. Among them are Neil Stae- 
bler, Democratic National committeeman 
from Michigan; Indiana Gov. Roger D. Bran- 
igan; Detroit Mayor Jerome P. Cavanaugh; 
New Mexico Gov. Jack Campbell; Tennessee 
Gov. Frank G. Clement; former Ohio Gov. 
Michael V. DiSalle; and former Louisiana 
Democratic National Committeeman Camille 
Gravel. 

Several members of Congress also count 
themselves among the President’s Club mem- 
bers. Included are Senators J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, D-Ark.,— a persistent critic of Jobn- 
son’s Viet Nam policy—and CLINTON P. AN- 
DERSON, D-N.M., and Reps. OLIN TEAGUE, 
WRIGHT Par Max, and Jack Brooks, all Texas 
Democrats. 

Among the high-ranking members of fed- 
eral agencies who have joined are J. Warren 
Darling, director of foreign economic affairs 
for the Defense Department; Leonard H. 
Marks, director of the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy; Theodore M. Berry, director of commu- 
nity action programs for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity; John Harllee, chairman 
of the Federal Maritime Commission; Bess 
Abell, social secretary to the President; Eva 
B. Adams, director of the Bureau of the Mint; 
Willard Deason, a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and Stanley S. Sur- 
rey, assistant secretary of the treasury. 
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AREA MEMBERS 


Area politicians also are well represented. 
Among them are J. Newton Brewer Jr., of 
Rockville, chairman of the Maryland State 
Racing Commission; Clive L. DuVal, Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress in Northern 
Virginia’s 10th District; Leonard J. Kardy, 
Montgomery County state’s attorney; and 
Stephen F. Leo, a Fairfax County Democratic 
leader. 

Also included among the lengthy list of 
President’s Club members are at least four 
men whose names were prominent during the 
investigation into the business activities of 
Robert G. (Bobby) Baker, former secretary 
to the Senate majority. They are Max Karl, 
Bedford Wynne, Cyrus T. Anderson, and 
Clinton Murchison, Jr. 

Karl was head of the Mortgage Guarantee 
Insurance Co. of Milwaukee, a company in 
whose stock Baker and his associates traded 
heavily. 

Anderson was head of Go Travel, a Wash- 
ington travel agency whose secretary was 
Baker. Anderson also was Washington lobby- 
ist for Spiegel, Inc., a Chicago mail-order 
firm whose stock Baker also traded heavily. 

Murchison, a wealthy Texas oil man, and 
Wynne, his associate, were questioned by the 
Senate Rules Committee in connection with 
alleged irregularities in the construction of 
D.C, Stadium. 

Also listed as a Club member is J. T. Ruth- 
erford, a former Texas congressman defeated 
in a 1963 bid for reelection after he admitted 
receiving a $1,500 contribution from Billie 
Sol Estes and pleading Estes’ case before the 
Agriculture Department. 


LOBBYISTS, LAWYERS 


Both Anderson and Rutherford have 
registered as lobbyists, as have several other 
members of the President’s Club, including 
Lloyd M. Cutler and Oscar L. Chapman, Sec- 
retary of the Interior from 1949 to 1953. 

Cutler last year registered as a lobbyist 
for the Bahamas government and for a com- 
mittee advocating repeal of the excise tax 
on automobiles. Earlier this year, he regis- 
tered as a lobbyist for the auto industry 
during the congressional battle over auto 
safety regulations. 

Chapman’s law firm registered last year as 
lobbyists for the Alaska Pipeline Co. and for 
a Mexican group interested in liquor legis- 
lation, 

The club’s rolls include a number of lobby- 
ists, lawyers practicing before federal regu- 
latory agencies and “manufacturers repre- 
sentatives.” 

“There’s always the charge that people 
are buying influence,” said Al Mark, infor- 
mation director for the Democratic National 
Committee. “But we're trying to make sure 
the club isn’t used in that manner at all.” 

Among those club members in private in- 
dustry who were surveyed, only one hinted 
at such a motive. An officer in a large con- 
struction firm, he said his company held no 
government contracts, but we'd certainly 
like to have some.” Asked if his recent 
$5,000 contribution to the President’s Club 
might help, he said: “I can't see how it 
would hurt.” 


JOHNSON ADMIRER 


Andrew G. Haley, head of a large Washing- 
ton lav; firm specializing in radio and tele- 
vison cases, said he joined for one simple, 
basic reason—I admire the President's pro- 
gram.” 

He added: “It doesn’t open any doors at 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
You don’t do things that way. We put ina 
good application, do things squarely and 
they give us a break.” 

Wesley West, a Houston oil producer who, 
along with his wife, gave $10,000, said he 
contributed because he has known Johnson 
since 1937. “I don’t have any business in 
Washington, I have no government con- 
tracts and I never want one.” 
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Thomas J. Lynch, a Washington lawyer, 
said the contribution of $1,000 was only part 
of “regular participation in party affairs.” 

A local management consultant, who asked 
that his name not be used, said his Presi- 
dent’s Club membership “hasn't opened any 
doors for me—and I didn't expect it to. 
I gave to support the President and the 
Democratic administration.” 

DROPPING ANTITRUST Surr Is Hrr 

Rep. GLENN R. Davis, R-Wis. said yesterday 
he questions the Justice Department's drop- 
ping of an antitrust suit against Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., while it is “vigorously prosecut- 
ing” similar suits inyolving three smaller 
Wisconsin-based firms, 

Davis told Atty. Gen. Nicholas Katzenbach 
in a letter that the public will have difficulty 
understanding how the suit against the An- 
heuser-Busch beer firm was termed a weak 
one by Katzenbach while the others are 
apparently strong cases. 

Anheuser-Busch, Davis pointed out, is the 
nation’s largest beer producer. 

The Justice Department, Davis said, is 
taking to the Supreme Court a suit against 
Schlitz Brewing Co., which attempted to 
purchase a 39-percent interest in Labatts, 
a Canadian brewery which owns part of 
General Brewing Co. in California. He said 
Schlitz is 15 percent smaller than Anheuser- 
Busch. 

The Justice Department also has pending 
in Wisconsin federal district court, he said, 
an antitrust suit attempting to dissolve the 
merger eight years ago of the Pabst and 
Blatz brewing companies, whose combined 
brew, he said, is less than 5 percent of the 
national beer supply. 

A spokesman for the Justice Department, 
said the case involving the Schlitz Brewing 
Co. was taken to the Supreme Court on ap- 
peal by the companies involved, instead of 
by the department. 

The Justice spokesman also said the Pabst- 
Blatz case originated under a Republican 
attorney general in 1959, and is now in the 
district court in Wisconsin because the gov- 
ernment won its case in supreme court and 
it is up to the lower court to carry out the 
decree dissolving the merger. 


SHIPMENT OF ANIMALS HALTED AT 
THE 12-MILE ZONE 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM ] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have heard some very distressing 
news. A shipment of wild animals, des- 
tined for several American zoos may 
end in tragedy at the 12-mile limit unless 
the Secretary of Agriculture takes im- 
mediate action. These innocent and 
lovable animals may be dumped over- 
board if the vessel carrying them is not 
allowed to land. 

I have written the following letter to 
the Secretary of Agriculture asking that 
he take immediate steps to avert this 
tragedy. The letter to the Secretary fol- 
lows: 

Avucust 1, 1966. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I am writing this 

letter to you in the urgent hope that your 
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timely intervention might save the lives of 
54 innocent wild animals en route from 
Africa. 

I am informed that these animals, includ- 
ing approximately 14 giraffes will be dumped 
over the side of the ship Masslloyd at the 12- 
mile limit unless you personally intervene to 
prevent their death. Presently, it is the 
position of officials in the Department of 
Agriculture that these animals may not be 
admitted to the United States due to the 
inadvertent failure of the animal importers 
and shipping company to comply with an 
existing USDA regulation. 

As the ship has already sailed from Lisbon, 
and as the cost of returning to Africa is 
prohibitive, the failure of the USDA to take 
some steps to make alternative arrangements 
will result in the shipping company’s haying 
no alternative but to put its entire cargo of 
beautiful wild animals, destined for a num- 
ber of zoos across the United States, over- 
board. 

As an animal lover I implore you on behalf 
of myself and millions of other animal lovers 
throughout this country to take some steps 
immediately to prevent the senseless death 
of these helpless animals. 

I repeat, it is imperative that action be 
taken quickly, as the Masslloyd is due to 
arrive outside of New York some time this 
weekend, Only your timely intervention can 
prevent this tragic result. 

Sincerely, 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


FREE ELECTIONS IN VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss] is recognized for 40 
minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 20, a few weeks from now, the United 
Nations will reconvene in New York. 
Our representative will appear before 
that international body to record this 
country’s hopes for peace in the world. 

On September 11, a mere 9 days earlier, 
there will take place, in South Vietnam, 
an event which will speak to the world 
more clearly than any possible declara- 
tion of America’s sincerity in its quest 
for peace in the world and the self-de- 
termination of all countries. That event, 
of course, is the election scheduled by the 
present South Vietnamese Government. 

The nature of the election on Septem- 
ber 11 will do more than demonstrate to 
the world the degree of American devo- 
tion to its announced aims in the strug- 
gle still racking that unhappy land. The 
way in which that election is conducted 
will also reveal to ourselves, to us Ameri- 
cans, just how seriously we take those 
aims. 

Are we in arms in Asia to insure, as we 
say, the rights of small nations to de- 
termine the form of government and the 
direction of national evolution for them- 
selves? 

Or are we there solely to hold back a 
Communist threat we regard as directed 
ultimately at ourselves? And if so, in 
pursuit of that aim, is the fate of smaller 
nations unimportant to us so long as 
they conform to our changing strategy of 
defense? 

THE CENTRAL ISSUE: FREE ELECTIONS 


The central issue in the elections of 
September 11 is whether they will be 
truly free and honest, an accurate reflec- 
tion of the mind of the South Vietnam 
nation, or a mere burlesque of democ- 
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racy designed and executed to impart 
the aura of legitimacy to the present Ky 
regime. 


It is important to the future of Viet- 
nam, it is important to the cause of free- 
dom and democracy in the world, it is 
extremely important to the United States 
which way the elections turn out. It is 
also within the power of the United 
States to influence mightily the outcome 
of the event. Not, I hasten to add, by 
our actually taking over the conduct of 
the elections or even supervising them. 
For we are, in some sense, interested 
parties in the election and therefore not 
the proper referee. But we have a duty 
to ourselves, to South Vietnam, and to 
the principles we espouse in interna- 
tional affairs to move swiftly and ef- 
fectively to secure meaningful and hon- 
est international supervision of the elec- 
toral process soon to begin. 

It is the right and duty of the United 
States to protest against electoral regu- 
lations which will in any way diminish 
the freedom of choice of the South Viet- 
namese voter. 

So far, progress toward international 
supervision has been nonexistent. 

GENERAL KY'S DECREE AGAINST NEUTRALISTS 


So far, in South Vietnam Premier Ky 
has issued a decree barring from the 
election all “Communists, pro-Commu- 
nist neutrals or neutralists whose acts 
are advantageous to the Communists.” 

It is obvious that such language, sub- 
ject to the exclusive interpretation of the 
government in power, is an instrument 
ready to hand to that government to 
make the election not a free expression 
of the will of the people but an automatic 
and no doubt overwhelming endorsement 
of the government in power. It is a pat- 
tern with which we are all too familiar in 
the 20th century and in all parts of the 
world. It is the corruption of democ- 
racy, the pollution of the electoral proc- 
ess. It is the same whether it takes place 
in an American big city ward, in a peo- 
ple’s democracy,” in a Nazi or Fascist 
country or in a new nation. 

So far as has been revealed to the pub- 
lic, there has been no American protest 
against that arbitrary voter qualification 
imposed by Premier Ky. There should 
be such a protest, and it should be im- 
mediate and forceful. 

So far, too, international supervision 
of the election remains a romantic 
dream, very reluctantly acknowledged as 
vaguely desirable by Premier Ky, very 
faintly endorsed by the United States. 

The South Vietnamese Government— 
reportedly at American instigation—did 
indeed invite the United Nations to 
“witness” the September elections, a 
process very different from any effective 
measures to keep the elections free and 
honest. A bystander may witness a 
crime, but it is the function of organized 
law to prevent crime. 

Even this ineffectual measure has got- 
ten nowhere. At the first sign of opposi- 
tion to such action, the United States has 
reportedly abandoned any effort to ob- 
tain U.N. participation. 

This combination of a meaningless 
gesture to start with and the instant 
abandonment even of such a gesture 
raises the inevitable question whether 
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anybody’s heart was really in it from the 

beginning. 

FREE ELECTIONS ARE DIFFICULT, BUT THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THEM 

If there are members of the U.S. 
Government who take a cynical view 
of the elections in South Vietnam, 
they should be made aware that they do 
so to the great peril of the very cause they 
presumably rank as more important, that 
of this country's security. 

For the underlying justification of the 
U.S. presence in Vietnam is to in- 
sure the right of the Vietnamese to 
choose their own destiny, insofar as that 
is ever within the abilities of a people. 
Insofar as it is, however, our whole ns- 
tory, our most fundamental beliefs and 
our specific declarations ^f intent in the 
world all agree that that aim is best 
pursued through free elections. 

In the midst of war, especially in the 
midst of the kind of war now being 
fought in Vietnam, free elections are 
bound to be difficult. 

But their advantages far outweigh 
their difficulties. 

They offer the possibility, obtainable 
in no other way, of a viable national 
government commanding the support 
of a majority of the people and of the 
main social forces in the nation. Such 
a government, deriving its powers from 
the consent of the governed, would have 
a far better chance than the current 
military rulers of creating the rural de- 
velopment, the social and governmental 
reform which must underlie the mili- 
tary effort if peace and stability are to 
be achieved. 

Wiping out oil tanks, mining harbors, 
even bombing the cities of Haiphong and 
Hanoi, these measures alone will not pre- 
vent Communist success in South Viet- 
nam so long as the country is governed 
without the consent of the people, by a 
government chosen by itself. 

THE UNITED STATES IS ON RECORD FOR FREE 
ELECTIONS 

Our Government has stated its sup- 
port for free elections over and over 
again. In last January’s American 14 
points, on which an “honorable peace” is 
to be sought, point 9 declares: 

We support free elections in South Viet- 


nam to give the South Vietnamese a govern- 
ment of their choice. 


On May 17, speaking in Chicago, 
President Johnson said America will con- 
tinue in Vietnam “until the gallant 
people of South Vietnam have their own 
choice of their own government.” 

On May 27, in a news conference, Sec- 
retary of State Rusk said: 

We believe that it is important for them 
(the South Vietnamese) to proceed with the 
elections for a Constituent Assembly so that 
you have a representative group from all 
sections and all elements in the population, 
(so that) they can draft a constitution, and 
move toward that government which Prime 
Minister Ky in January indicated South Viet- 
nam ought to have—that is a constitutional 
government based upon popular elections. 


The question is, Will the electoral proc- 
ess now being shaped in South Vietnam 
provide a real choice for the South 
Vietnamese people? Will it indeed Bro- 
duce a constituent assembly which rep- 
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resents “all sections and all elements of 
the population“? 

As things now stand, with Ky’s order 
against neutralists“ and against those 
his government feels give help to the 
Communists by their neutralist activi- 
ties,” and further with no hint of inter- 
national supervision, the prospects for 
such an election are very dim indeed. 
PAST VIETNAMESE ELECTIONS HAVE NOT RE- 

FLECTED THE FREE WILL OF THE VIETNAMESE 

PEOPLE 

That gloomy prospect is reinforced by 
a look at recent Vietnamese history in 
regard to free, honest, and truly repre- 
sentative elections of the kind we want 
and South Vietnam desperately needs, 

Before World War II, what is now 
South Vietnam was organized as Cochin- 
China snd French Indochina. It 
eected representatives to the French 
Parliament. But the franchise was so 
restricted that only about 5,000 native 
Vietnamese voted for each Senator and 
Deputy. 

That example was the beginning of 
modern representative democracy in 
South Vietnam. have not 
changed notably for the better since. 

In January of 1946, national“ par- 
liamentary elections were held—and 
largely controlled—by the Vietminh. 
Most of the candidates had Vietminh 
approval and in many districts there 
was only one candidate, the Vietminh- 
approved one. Voting was not secret 
and where there was an open choice, 
voting was conducted under the supervi- 
sion of the Vietminh forces. 

At the village level, the Vietminh in- 
troduced such “democratic” trappings 
as people's councils.” They then in- 
sisted on holding village elections 
roughly every 6 weeks until all opposi- 
tion candidates had been defeated or 
had dropped out of contention. Once 
the Vietminh was in power, the fre- 
quency of elections dropped markedly. 

Thus was an indigenous pattern of 
elections established which was different 
from the one imported from France but 
no more truly representative of the 
people. 

In 1949 Bao-Dai formally assumed 
power and followed the 1945 precedent 
of Ho Chi Minh by promising the people 
a national assembly. This was to be a 
three-stage affair: the popular election 
of village and municipal councils, which 
were to elect provincial councils, which 
were to elect the national assembly. 

The first stage was taken in January 
and June 1953 in areas still under 
French control. This included about 25 
percent of the territory and 50 percent 
of the people, yet the franchise was so 
limited that only a million persons were 
eligible to vote. 

These elections were intended to be 
honest and to reflect the will of the 
electorate. The Vietnam expert, Prof. 
Bernard Fall, summed up: 

The French knew that the elections would 
go against them, but finally felt that an anti- 
French but palpably honest election would 
help their cause more than yet another phony 
operation. However, political rivalries among 
the non-Communist Vietnamese finally had 
the same result. In the North Vietnamese 
Red River delta, the right-wing governor's 
Dai-Viet (Great Vietnam) Party managed 
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to have only 687 out of 5,861 villages de- 
clared as “secure” enough for voting, which 
immediately raised a storm of protest and 
resulted in a revision of the village lists. 
The same problem is likely to arise in any 
future election in South Vietnam. 


Subsequently there were some impor- 
tant political leaders named to provin- 
cial councils, but the national assembly 
was never chosen, 

The melancholy record continued un- 
der the Diem regime. In 1955 the be- 
leaguered Vietnamese were given the op- 
portunity to choose at the polls between 
Bao Dai and his prime minister, Ngo 
Dinh Diem. Diem would easily have 
won a fair election, but apparently the 
thought never occurred to him. He used 
government machinery to produce an 
all-but-unanimous vote for himself. In 
Saigon, for instance, Diem managed to 
attract 605,025 votes from only 450,000 
registered voters. 

In 1956 and again in 1959, the regime 
held parliamentary elections. In the 
first, the non-Communist parties of op- 
position boycotted the elections, charg- 
ing that the electoral regulations failed 
to provide for freedom of opinion, press 
meetings, and organization. In the sec- 
ond, the Diem government simply re- 
fused to allow any of the non-Communist 
opposition groups to organize for par- 
ticipation in the election. 

The government financed the candi- 
dates, printed the literature, controlled 
the advertising, the radio time, the pub- 
lic meetings, everything about the elec- 
toral process. The possibilities for ma- 
nipulation were infinite, and the Diem 
regime used most of them. A rubber- 
stamp parliament was returned in both 
cases. 

In some areas the actual balloting and 
vote count were honest, apparently. In 
Saigon at any rate, a non-Communist, 
Harvard-trained, anti-Diem candidate, 
Dr. Phan Quang Dan, was elected even 
though 5,000 troops were trucked into 
his district to vote against him. 

When the chips were down, however, 
Dan and another successful opposition 
candidate were barred from their seats 
on trumped-up charges of vote fraud. 
Dan was imprisoned and tortured in the 
Saigon zoo. 

The next legislative elections took 
place in 1963, when, according to Pro- 
fessor Fall, “the regime simply invented 
election statistics,” producing a legis- 
lature which was “a perfect cross section 
of the oligarchy which has never ceased 
to run things in South Vietnam.” 

Meanwhile, in 1961, Diem was over- 
whelmingly reelected President against 
the opposition of two put-up candidates. 

From election to election and from 
area to area, government handling of 
elections has varied. Reports are 
sketchy at best. But in general it may 
be said that the government controlled 
the participation of political parties; it 
threatened or cajoled anti-government 
candidates into withdrawing; it gave 


favored candidates special help, ranging 
from advantageous placement of posters 
to the use of troops as pressure and as 
actual voters; it used local officials to 
make it clear to voters, especially in 
rural areas, who the government was 
for; less frequently, there was fraud in 
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the vote count and there was the stuffing 
of ballot boxes. 

On May 30, 1965, South Vietnam again 
voted for local councils and there seems 
to have been a change in style. The 
elections were held in all 44 Provinces 
and the 5 autonomous cities. Of some 
4.5 million persons of voting age in the 
areas under government control, 3.4 mil- 
lion, or 70 percent voted by secret ballot 
under universal suffrage. The election 
was apparently honest and fair with no 
disenfranchising provisions against 
“Communists or neutralists.” 

Although government control over all 
the campaign necessities was maintained 
as before, the civilian regime of Phan 
Huy Quat apparently did not tamper 
with the electoral process. But it should 
be remembered that the councils elected 
have slight and ill-defined powers. 
PROSPECTS FOR FREE ELECTIONS IN SEPTEMBER 

ARE NOT PROMISING 

Of the upcoming elections in Septem- 
ber, we already know a number of dis- 
couraging facts: 

Gen. Nguyen Cao Ky would much 
rather not have any elections at all. 
He has talked vaguely of postponing 
them to some far-off future time. 

Second, the elections are not for a 
legislature, but for a constituent assem- 
bly which will dissolve after drafting a 
constitution rather than convert itself 
into a legislature after the 1956 prece- 
dent. After the constitution goes into 
effect, the regime in power is to establish 
new governmental organs as ordained by 
the constitution within 3 to 6 months. 
At that time, too, new elections are to be 
held for a national legislature. 

Third, under present circumstances, 
the Vietnamese voters will have no op- 
portunity to cast their votes for neutral- 
ism and negotiation with the Vietcong 
if that is their will. It is probable that 
they will have a choice only among can- 
didates and policies acceptable to the 
present government. 

For in addition to the June 19, 1966, 
decree of the Ky government barring 
from the election all “Communists and 
pro-Communist neutrals or neutralists 
whose acts are advantageous to the Com- 
munists,” there is an earlier decree, of 
May 17, 1965, imposing criminal sanc- 
tions on “all moves which weaken the 
national anti-Communist effort and are 
harmful to the anti-Communist struggle 
of the people and the Armed Forces.” 
Likewise condemned are “all plots and 
actions under the false name of peace 
and neutrality.” 

To be blunt, the government is thus 
able to exclude from the electoral process 
just about anyone the government does 
not want in. Such undesirable persons 
may even be thrown into jail if judged 
guilty of “plotting” for peace. 

In short, General Ky’s electoral invi- 
tation to the South Vietnamese people, 
complacently acquiesced in by the United 
States, is to “come out and vote for me 
and the policies I am pursuing.” 

PHONY ELECTIONS WILL ERODE OUR POSITION 


Mr. Speaker, if one more set of phony 
elections takes place in South Vietnam 
with the appearance of American spon- 
sorship, we are headed for increased tur- 
moil within that unhappy land, and for 
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a continuing loss of support through the 
world for our position in South Vietnam. 

What is needed now above all else is 
to give the Vietnamese people their first 
real opportunity to express themselves 
freely on their future course, and on the 
crucial issue of peace and war. 

The electoral process must be impartial 
as among candidates and parties. 

Candidates must be as free to espouse 
neutralism and peace negotiations as 
they are to advocate the Western alli- 
ance and expanded warfare. Let the 
rival policies be put to the test of equal 
and free competition for the acceptance 
of the people. 

The United States is saving South 
Vietnam from total collapse and prop- 
ping up the Ky regime. We therefore can 
and should demand that the election- 
rigging decrees be rescinded, that pro- 
vision be made for a free election that 
we can publicly support. 

This much the United States can do 
appropriately. What we cannot do is 
to give the detailed supervision needed 
to assure that the electoral process is not 
rigged in the many other ways long prac- 
ticed in Vietnam. 

The United States is an interested 
party to the elections. For this country 
to act directly by itself in supervising the 
South Vietnamese electoral process 
would carry unmistakable and unaccept- 
able overtones of colonialism. 

What we can do, what we ought to do, 
what we must do, is to take vigorous ac- 
tion now to secure an international 
overseer. 

An international presence on the scene 
would not only help insure that the elec- 
tions themselves are free and honest. It 
would bolster the credibility of the elec- 
tion results throughout the world and in 
Vietnam itself, where the average voter, 
quite understandably, may by now be 
somewhat cynical about elections. 

U.N. SUPERVISION OF THE SOUTH VIETNAMESE 
ELECTION WOULD BE BEST 

Certainly the best organization to 
supervise Vietnam’s elections would be 
the United Nations. The record of the 
U.N. and of its predecessor, the League 
of Nations, shows conclusively that in- 
ternationally supervised elections can be 
conducted so that honesty, openness, and 
freedom are guaranteed. This has been 
demonstrated in at least seven cases over 
the years. 

In 1935, the League carried out a suc- 
cessful and trustworthy referendum on 
the future of the Saar in the face of an 
initial campaign of terror and intimida- 
tion by Hitler. The League assembled 
an international force of 3,300 men to as- 
sure a free choice for Saarlanders. 

The U.N. Trusteeship Council has 
supervised elections in at least five for- 
mer trust territories: British Togoland, 
French Togoland, the Cameroons, Ru- 
anda-Urundi and Western Samoa. In 
those cases U.N. supervision helped as- 
sure the acceptability of election results 
within the territories and abroad. It 
created legitimacy, without which no 
government can long function. 

U.N. supervision of elections in Korea 
is especially relevant, because the United 
States was involved in war in that coun- 
try in circumstances somewhat similar 
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to those of our present involvement in 
South Vietnam. 

In May 1948 and again in May 1950, 
U.N. supervision of Korean elections 
played a part in obtaining the free ex- 
pression of the will of the South Korean 
people. 

The United Nations Temporary Com- 
mission on Korea—UNTCOK—was 
established by the General Assembly in 
1947 after the United States, as the 
occupying power in South Korea, sub- 
mitted the problem of Korean independ- 
ence to the U.N. over Russian objections. 

The mission of UNTCOK was to “ob- 
serve that the Korean representatives are 
in fact duly elected by the Korean people 
and not mere appointees by military au- 
thorities in Korea.” North Korea, sup- 
ported by the Soviet Union, refused to 
permit elections, but with the support of 
the United States, UNTCOK proceeded 
with free elections in the South. It over- 
saw the preparations for elections, toured 
the country and interviewed candidates. 
Nine groups visited polling places and 
witnessed the opening of the ballot boxes. 
According to one evaluation: 

UNTCOK probably exerted a favorable in- 
fluence at the time of the elections. The 
rightists groups under Syngman Rhee, which 
were sponsoring the election, did not control 
the Assembly and had to form a coalition in 
order to obtain a majority. Unquestionably, 
more groups participated in the election than 
would have been possible if UNTCOK had 
been absent. The electoral procedures which 
UNTCOK had recommended were generally 
followed and were helpful.” 


The Temporary Commission was 
transformed into the United Nations 
Commission on Korea—UNCOK—“avail- 
able for observation and consultation in 
the further development of representa- 
tive government based on the freely ex- 
pressed will of the people.” Despite the 
objections of the Rhee government, 
which maintained that South Korea had 
all the representative democracy it 
needed, UNCOK continued to function 
and was supervising an election in May- 
June 1950, when North Korea attacked. 
Its subsequent report clearing the gov- 
ernment of charges of malpractice was 
certainly a factor in maintaining in- 
ternal stability during the precarious 
months ahead. 

Surely the United Nations can even- 
tually play a similar role in South Viet- 
nam. The Ky government has already 
invited the U.N. to “witness” the elec- 
tions, whatever that may mean. The 
United States, as Ky’s patron and sup- 
porter, is in a strong position to per- 
suade—indeed, to insist—upon the ad- 
vantages of asking the U.N. to assume a 
more extensive and a more meaningful 
role. 

It ir apparently true that a Security 
Council majority is unwilling to approve 
any Uf. role in the South Vietnamese 
elections. But if Security Council action 
were Llocked by veto, the United States 
could appeal to the General Assembly 
under the Uniting for Peace procedure. 
We should not hesitate to make the ef- 
fort merely because there is a chance of 
failure. 

There is muck criticism of U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. We would do well to make 
an opportunity to answer that before a 
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world forum such as the General As- 
sembly. 
BUT TIME PRESENTS AN OBSTACLE 


The one serious objection, of course, 
is time. It would appear to be all but 
impossible to get an effective United Na- 
tions electoral supervision force orga- 
nized and in the field between now and 
September 11. The United States should 
therefore aim its efforts at securing such 
a force for the promised national elec- 
tions for a national assembly in South 
Vietnam, elections due to take place from 
3 to 6 months following the September 
elections of a constituent assembly 
charged with adopting a constitution. 

But all is not lost for September by any 
means, There does exist the Interna- 
tional Control Commission for Vietnam, 
set up by the Geneva Conference of 1954. 
The members are Poland, India, and 
Canada, with India as permanent chair- 
man. Their specific mission is to super- 
vise events in Vietnam with a view to 
insuring that the will of the people 
themselves be consulted and that it pre- 
vail. Both sides to the conflict in Viet- 
nam have occasionally invoked the name 
of the Geneva Conference. The ICC is 
an actual device of that Conference 
available for use. There is no use more 
germane to its purposes than the super- 
vision of the September election. 

It may be anticipated that Poland, for 
example, would not wish to involve itself 
with anything having to do with the 
“American imperialists.” That may be 
so. Therefore I suggest that this Gov- 
ernment immediately approach all three 
nation-members of the Commission, as 
individual members, not as a corporate 
body, and request their participation in 
the September elections in South Viet- 
nam. We would very likely receive the 
cooperation of Canada and India; and 
with that secured, Poland may well come 
along rather than be left out. The pres- 
ence of India, especially, as a great Asian 
nation and as a potential mediating force 
between East and West, would be ef- 
fective in the present and a good omen 
for the future. 

THE ICC AS AN ELECTIVE SUPERVISOR 


The International Control Commis- 
sion, Vietnam, would be in a position to 
supervise elections in South Vietnam, for 
the following reasons: 

First. The ICC, Vietnam, is not sub- 
ject to the direction or guidance of any 
continuing body. It was established by 
the Geneva Agreement on the Cessation 
of Hostilities in Vietnam, which was 
signed by the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and the French Union. The 
ICC, Vietnam, received some guidance in 
its activities in the final declaration of 
the Geneva Conference. But the Con- 
ference did not provide any additional 
means of giving policy guidance to the 
ICC, Vietnam, while the agreement 
merely provides that the ICC shall in- 
form members of the Conference when 
the ICC's activities are hindered or when 
one of the parties fails to put into ef- 
fect its recommendations. The practice 
of the ICC, Vietnam, reporting to the 
cochairmen of the Conference—United 
Kingdom and U.S.S.R.—and receiving 
guidance from them, is strictly custom- 
ary, without any legal standing. 
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Second. The ICC is not paralyzed by 
a rule of unanimity. The Geneva agree- 
ment provides that the recommendations 
of the International Commission shall be 
adopted by a majority vote except that 
they must be unanimous in cases “con- 
cerning violations, or threats of viola- 
tions, which might lead to a resump- 
tion of hostilities.” Thus, Poland could 
not legally block a decision by India and 
Canada to supervise the elections in 
South Vietnam. 

Third. The supervision of elections in 
South Vietnam would clearly go beyond 
the specific duties imposed upon the ICC, 
Vietnam, by article 36 of the agreement— 
control of armed forces movements ac- 
cording to the regroupment plan, super- 
vision of the demarcation lines, control 
of the release of prisoners of war, and 
supervision of the agreement of the in- 
troduction of armed forces, arms, and 
so forth. However, the agreement en- 
visioned democratic governments. Arti- 
cle 14 calls upon each party to “refrain 
from any reprisals or discrimination 
against persons on account of their ac- 
tivities during the hostilities and to guar- 
antee their democratic liberties.” The 
final declaration looked toward the en- 
joyment by the Vietnamese people of “the 
fundamental freedoms, guaranteed by 
democratic institutions established as 
a result of free general elections by secret 
ballot.” Although this was to have been 
accomplished through general elections 
in both the North and South in 1956, it 
can be argued that the current South 
Vietnamese elections are a step toward 
eventual free determination of their fate 
by the Vietnamese people. Furthermore, 
the ICC, Vietnam, has concerned itself 
with the development of democracy in 
Vietnam at least to the extent of charg- 
ing the South Vietnamese Government 
with violations of the provisions on 
democratic freedoms—presumably arti- 
cle 14—of its seventh interim report. 

Fourth. The initial strength of the ICC, 
Vietnam, was 160 Canadians, 300 Poles, 
and 500 Indians. Although it is ap- 
parently smaller now, it could be quick- 
ly built up again. The ICC already has 
a “political committee,” in addition to 
military and administrative committees, 
which could undertake the supervision 
of elections. 

Aside from the question of persuading 
India and Canada to use the ICC to su- 
pervise the South Vietnamese elections, 
there are two problems—neither insuper- 
able—which have confronted the ICC, 
Vietnam. 

The Geneva agreement made no ade- 
quate provisions for administrative, lo- 
gistical, or financial support for the ICC, 
Vietnam. But surely if there is a will to 
use the ICC, a financial way can be found. 

The South Vietnamese Government, 
which did not sign the Geneva agree- 
ment or participate in the final declara- 
tion has shown itself consistently hostile 
to the ICC, Vietnam. Under the Diem 
regime a mob sacked the ICC’s offices in 
Saigon. The fourth interim report of the 
ICC, Vietnam, pointed out its difficulties 
as a result of the “categorical attitude” of 
the South Vietnamese Government that 
it has “not signed the Geneva agree- 
ment” and that it was “not legally bound 
by its provisions and was opposed both to 
the agreement and the final declaration.” 
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The United States could persuade the 
Saigon government to take a different 
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Such, then, is an immediate program 
for the United States by way of carrying 
out our own pledges of interest in the will 
of the people of South Vietnam, and by 
way of assuring the world that our in- 
terest is sincere, that our presence in that 
distant land is not merely an instance of 
international power politics. 

The program has three parts: 

One and at once: Bring pressure to 
bear upon General Ky to rescind his de- 
eree banning electoral participation to 
those in disagreement with him and his 
policies; 
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Two, and also at once: Move to secure 
the supervision of the International Con- 
trol Commission by approaches to the in- 
dividual members, India, chairman, Can- 
ada, and Poland, and at the same time 
move forcefully to secure General Ky’s 
approval of and cosponsorship of this in- 
vitation to supervise. 

And three, as soon as may be: initiate 
proceedings in the United Nations, with 
both the Security Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly, to put representative gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam under long- 
term U.N. supervision and scrutiny, as 
was done successfully in South Korea. 

Only by such action can we hope to 
convince the world, the Vietnamese, and 
perhaps even ourselves, of the sincerity 
of our position in Vietnam. 

But more important than the convic- 
tion of sincerity is the simple fulfillment 
of American promises. If we are in Viet- 
nam to assure the freedom of the South 
Vietnamese to determine their own des- 
tiny, it is high time for us to makc the 
first strong move to enable that freedom 
to express itself. 

Mr.PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to be in Vietnam a couple of 
weeks ago, during the Fourth of July 
recess. 

While I appreciate the statement made 
by the gentleman in the well today, and 
I respect him for his concern, I must say 
that judging from the preparations— 
that other Members of this Chamber and 
I have witnessed in Vietnam—being 
made to hold these elections, there 
is not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
the elections are going to be fair, as fair 
as is humanly possible under wartime 
conditions, and that every possible effort 
is going to be observed to make sure that 
a constitutional assembly is elected, 
which will indeed reflect the will of the 
electorate, and that that assembly then 
will proceed to draft a constitution for 
the return of constitutional civilian gov- 
ernment to South Vietnam. 

I was very much impressed, and my 
colleagues who were with me were very 
much impressed, by the statement made 
by General Ky, or Premier Ky, as he is 
now known by virtue of his civilian title, 
when he expressed his complete con- 
fidence that within 6 months after Sep- 
tember 11 he fully expects the constitu- 
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tional assembly to have drafted a con- 
stitution which will be acceptable to the 
people and which will indeed guarantee 
them the rights for which they are now 
fighting. Futhermore, he fully expects 
to have a government elected by the peo- 
ple within the framework of that con- 
stitution. 

As I say, I respect my colleague from 
Wisconsin for his remarks today, and I 
certainly have no question as to his deep 
sincerity in making sure that everything 
is being done in Vietnam to assure the 
highest standards of integrity and de- 
mocracy in this process. 

But I have only one fear, which is that 
when we try here to prejudge these elec- 
tions, before they are held on the 11th 
of September, unfortunately we might 
unwittingly and innocently be giving 
those people who would not want those 
elections to be held a tool with which to 
work. There are forces, particularly in 
North Vietnam, which would want to do 
everything they can to wreck these elec- 
tions, because they know if these elec- 
tions are held the people of South Viet- 
nam and of North Vietnam will see that 
even during a wartime condition, when 
the very existence of South Vietnam is 
being threatened by the enemy, the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam, through their offi- 
cials, are able to move toward the adop- 
tion of and the establishment of demo- 
cratic institutions. 

So I do hope my colleague from Wis- 
consin is going to clarify that point. I 
know what he is trying to do, and I share 
with him his strong desire to make sure 
that everything is done to make these 
fair and democratic elections. However, 
Ican assure him, having spoken to people 
there in the last 2 weeks, that indeed 
everything is done. As a matter of fact, 
South Vietnam is uniquely well prepared 
for these elections. I confess I was very 
surprised to see the extent to which the 
machinery is now available over there to 
proceed with a meaningful election of 
this constitutional assembly. Elections 
are not foreign or totally new to the 
people of South Vietnam. They have 
been holding elections for many, many 
years and very often under very difficult 
conditions. So it is my hope we are not 
going to do anything in this Chamber 
that is going in any way to complicate 
or make more difficult what is already 
at best a very difficult assignment. I 
have full confidence that on September 
11 these elections are going to be held 
and those people who want to participate 
in the magnificent experience of a demo- 
cratic process are going to have that 
opportunity. There is no question in my 
mind but what between now and Septem- 
ber 11 and on September 11 those who do 
not want any democratic institutions 
born in that country are going to do 
everything humanly possible to wreck 
those elections and to discredit them and 
to try to set up a facade which would 
indeed give the Communists in North 
Vietnam an excuse for saying, “No. 
These elections were not fair, they were 
not honest or they were not meaningful 
or representative.” I do think, though, 
that we in this country—and I am not 
suggesting that the gentleman in the 
well is by any means suggesting that, and 
I hope he understands it—we in this 
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country must weigh our actions very 
carefully to make sure we do not do 
anything that is going to undermine the 
full respect of the people in this coming 
election, because indeed this is the turn- 
ing point. I expect after September 11 
when the people of North Vietnam have 
seen for themselves that indeed what we 
are fighting for in South Vietnam is to 
give the people dignity and a voice in 
their government, that the people of 
North Vietnam are going to start realiz- 
ing their present leadership of Ho Chi 
Minh and all of these other Communists 
who refuse to come to the bargaining 
table or the negotiating table are not 
indeed representing the best interests of 
North Vietnam but are instead repre- 
senting their own narrow political inter- 
ests. I place a great deal of faith in 
these elections. I am glad that the gen- 
tleman brought this subject up. I want 
to congratulate him, but I also hope that 
we will get some expression here so that 
his remarks are not misunderstood. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
the gentleman's contribution. I recog- 
nize that he speaks from the vantage- 
point of having very recently been in 
Vietnam. I also thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman that the Communists, in- 
cluding those of North Vietnam, are dead 
set against free elections and would like 
nothing better than for this election to 
be a farce or a burlesque. However, the 
reason I have taken the floor this after- 
noon is, believing as I do and as the gen- 
tleman from Illinois does deeply in the 
principle of free elections, I am anxious 
that our Nation may come hefore the bar 
of world opinion after those September 
11 elections with what is known in the 
old courts of equity as clean hands, I 
cannot help but be very uneasy about the 
fact that here on August 1 the South 
Vietnamese Saigon Government is going 
into those September 11 elections with a 
decree, a law, an ordinance outstanding 
which bars from participation in those 
elections those whom Premier Ky chooses 
to call neutralists. I am also disturbed 
because as I read in the Wall Street 
Journal of last Thursday, in a dispatch 
from Saigon which I have no reason to 
disbelieve, that Premier Ky served no- 
tice if there is anything he does not like 
about this constitution that is adopted 
by the constituent assembly as a result of 
the September 11 election, he will veto or 
change it and only a two-thirds majority 
of that constituent assembly will be able 
to change it back. It is these things 
which convince me that we have not 
done what we ought to do to see that we 
come before the bar of world opinion 
with clean hands. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes. I yield again to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I do not know what 
are the sources of the gentleman's infor- 
mation, but I have seen some pretty good 
examples of some very bad reporting. I 
have seen good examples of good 
reporting, too. When we were there we 
raised this very question. I can tell the 
gentleman that the assurances were 
given to us that anyone who was other- 
wise qualified could vote in this election 
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except that Communists cannot seek a 
seat in this constitutional assembly. 

Now, the important thing was this: 
Communists will be permitted to vote, if 
they want to vote in this election. They 
will be permitted to vote. But the elec- 
tion will not permit members of the 
Communist Party to seek office. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have some pretty 
strict regulations controlling the can- 
didacy of candidates in our own country. 

Mr. REUSS. All I am concerned with, 
if I may point it out to the gentleman 
from Illinois, is the wording of the June 
19, 1966, decree of the Ky government 
which states that “all Communists and 
pro-Communists, neutrals or neutralists 
whose acts are advantageous to the Com- 
munists” are barred from the election. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. It means, running for 
office, and does not mean from voting in 
an election. 

Mr. REUSS. That is so, but it seems 
to me that an election in which the 
Government bars neutralists from run- 
ning for office is not one for which we 
can take any pride before the bar of 
world opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, I would call the gentle- 
man’s attention to an earlier decree, of 
May 17, 1965, of the Ky government 
which is still in full force and effect— 
“which weaken the national and anti- 
Communist effort and are harmful to 
the anti-Communist people in the Armed 
Forces.” 

Likewise, Mr. Speaker, condemned are 
“all policies and actions under the false 
name of peace and neutrality.” 

Now, take those words as you will, they 
seem to me to spell out to reasonable 
men throughout the world that this is a 
“cooked election” in which neutralists 
and antigovernment people are not per- 
mitted to take part. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is any verbal dis- 
pute between myself and the gentleman 
from Illinois, why does he reject my 
suggestion that we get the Ky govern- 
ment to clarify this, if the Ky govern- 
ment’s position is what the gentleman 
infers it to be, based upon his oral con- 
versation with Saigon officials? Then 
it should be proper to say it in the good, 
commonsense “Chicago” language which 
the gentleman knows how to use. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I would join with my 
colleague because, first of all, I did not 
indicate any discussion about neutralists, 
and I would agree with the gentleman 
that if in the principals per se there is 
a difference it ought to be corrected. I 
do not know any reason why neutralists 
should not be permitted to participate 
or run for office. 

Mr, REUSS. I am delighted to hear 
the gentleman from Chicago say so, be- 
cause it narrows to a very small margin 
any differences that may exist between 
the gentleman and myself. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. As the gentleman 
knows, it is the policy of our Govern- 
ment, enunciated by the President. 

Mr. REUSS. Yes; in the January 4 
declaration of this year 

Mr. PUCINSKI. And enunciated by 
responsible members of our Government, 
that if and when this new government 
is elected in a democratic manner in 
South Vietnam, if that government 
should in its judgment ask us to leave, 
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we would leave. In other words, we 
would respect the wishes of this legiti- 
mate, bona fide, legal government. 

Mr. REUSS. And, therefore, is it not 
necessary, in order that our words not 
be a mockery, that we make it clear that 
we do not relish an election which is 
closed to political figures which might 
conceivably take away that very hope 
that you and I would hope, that the free 
exchange of the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple were an optimum for our side in the 
way we look at things? But, since, as 
the gentleman from Illinois points out, 
we have made public for many months 
and stated that we are prepared to sit 
still for whatever the free and unfettered 
manifestation of the will of the South 
Vietnamese will be, and it certainly be- 
hooves me, it seems to me, that any laws 
or decrees to the contrary ought to be 
repealed right here and now, and not be 
left on the books until election time. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I might say to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. Reuss] that President Johnson has 
made this point over and over and over 
again in every quarter of this world 
where they will listen, that many of these 
problems could be resolved. 

Mr. Speaker, in trying to run an elec- 
tion in wartime, especially the kind of 
war that we are witnessing in South 
Vietnam, a war of terrorism and subver- 
sion, the kind of war where one does not 
know who the enemy is because you can- 
not identify him, during the day he is 
plowing the fields, and at night he is 
terrorizing villages—in this kind of war 
the situation with reference to any elec- 
tion is difficult at best. And, so, Presi- 
dent Johnson has so publicly stated—if 
Ho Chi Minh will pull his troops out and 
stop his aggression, we can indeed end 
this hostility, because there is nothing 
more that America wants than to get out 
of Vietnam and let these people proceed 
and have elections and let everyone run 
for office, because you would not have 
wartime conditions. You will have an 
atmosphere conducive to a good election. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. REUSS], 
that under present conditions—and I 
have nothing but the highest admiration 
for the people of South Vietnam, who, 
despite this war, are trying to proceed 
and hold an election. 

I think that this speaks well for them. 
Certainly, it speaks louder than anything 
they might say, that indeed they hope to 
see democracy prevail in South Vietnam 
once the hostilities are ended. 

Mr. REUSS. What would speak 
louder, though, would be the prompt re- 
peal by the government of General Ky 
of his outstanding legal decree which, in 
effect, prohibits opposition parties and 
neutralists from taking part in the 
election. 

But I thank the gentleman from 
Illinois for a very worthwhile contribu- 
tion. 


U.S. POSTAGE STAMP COMMEMO- 
RATES POLISH MILLENNIUM 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning in post offices throughout the 
United States a new 5-cent stamp ap- 
peared. The stamp, issued by the U.S. 
Post Office with the cooperation and sug- 
gestion of Postmaster General Lawrence 
O’Brien, commemorates the 1,000th an- 
niversary of our traditional friend and 
ally, Poland. 

I was very happy to learn last Saturday 
evening during an inspiring banquet, at- 
tended by more than 1,200 people at 
which the Postmaster was the principal 
speaker, that 115 million—yes, 115 mil- 
lion of these stamps had been printed 
for distribution this morning and be- 
cause of the advance orders for this 
stamp, the Post Office had to print an- 
other 10 million. 

In other words, 125 million of these 
stamps were made available for sale to 
the general public this morning through- 
out the United States. 

I think that this tremendous response 
to the United States Poland millennium 
stamp indicates the warm feeling of 
friendship that exists between the peo- 
ple of our own country and the people 
of Poland. A friendship that goes back 
in America to the year 1610 when Capt. 
John Smith brought the first group of 
Polish immigrants to America to man the 
first factory in this country, the glass 
works in Jamestown. 

Ever since this first group of Polish 
immigrants arrived, Poles have migrated 
to this country from many parts of 
Poland and have made impressive con- 
tributions to our development. They 
enjoy a fine reputation in this country 
for honesty, integrity, and hard work. 

I think that the occasion last Saturday 
gave Postmaster General O’Brien, and 
also the president of the Polish American 
Congress, Mr. Charles Rozmarek, as well 
as the Right Reverend Bishop Wycislo, 
auxiliary bishop of Chicago, and many 
others an opportunity to review the 
many, Many years of friendship between 
this country and Poland. But more im- 
portant, it gave us a chance to review the 
thousandth anniversary of this gallant 
nation. A 1,000th anniversary that 
marks 10 centuries of heroic struggle for 
the freedom and dignity of man. 

Postmaster General O’Brien stated it 
very beautifully, I think, when he said 
that what President Johnson and the 
American people are trying to do in Viet- 
nam today is what the Poles have been 
trying to do for 1,000 years of their his- 
tory, to prove that the struggle for free- 
dom is a struggle “for your freedom and 
mine.” So I submit that we Americans 
who have participated in the determina- 
tion to make this stamp part of the mil- 
lennium observance can indeed look back 
today on a marvelous achievement. This 
little stamp with its red background and 
its white eagle—yes, the white eagle with 
the crown of Poland’s sovereignty dur- 
ing the past 1,000 years, will carry a mes- 
sage all over this world that the people 
of the United States respect and indeed 
dignify the great contribution that the 
Poles have made during the past 10 
centuries. 

It was, therefore, Mr. Speaker, with 
some concern that I read an editorial 
yesterday in the Washington Post deal- 
ing with Poland’s millenium. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield to no one in my 
respect for the Washington Post. It has 
been a source of important and well doc- 
umented information to me and to other 
Members of Congress for many years and 
I have admired the strong position taken 
by the Post on many controversial issues. 
I. is truly one of America’s great news- 
papers. So I must say with some regret 
that while the first paragraph of the 
editorial was in my judgment sound 
thinking, other parts of the editorial car- 
ried an outrageous distortion of histor- 
ical facts. 

The Post was correct when it said 
that— 

Poland can be justly proud of its millen- 
nium. A thousand years of history is an awe- 
inspiring achievement, when one thinks of 
the more pretentious powers and civilizations 
that have come and gone over time. If sur- 
vival is the test of the strength and legiti- 
macy of a national idea, then the Poles have 
indubitably passed. It is a tribute to the 
faith and tenacity of the Polish people that 
they could have kept a national spirit alive 
for a thousand years, when the national body 
was so often broken. 


I agree with this, for here the Post 
quite properly and correctly reflects 10 
centuries of heroic struggle by the Poles 
for the dignity of man. 

In our own country, it was the Polish 
people who made a most significant 
struggle for human dignity at the very 
beginning of our Nation. 

I said earlier the Poles were brought to 
America in 1610 to work in a factory, in 
the glassworks in Jamestown. But for 
9 years, because of their immigrant 
status, they were not permitted to own 
land or vote in elections. In 1619, the 
first strike was staged in this country, the 
first demonstration in America, and it 
was staged by this handful of brave 
Polish people, who said, “Unless we have 
the same rights as others here for dignity 
and freedom, the right to own property, 
the right to participate in elections, we 
refuse to work.” 

It was not a strike such as we see to- 
day for material gains. It was a strike 
for human gains and social justice. 
Captain Smith summoned the special 
session of the House of Burgesses, the 
legislature of those days, and by resolu- 
tion gave these Poles the same rights of 
citizenship enjoyed by every other Amer- 
ican on this continent. 

The Post is correct therefore, when it 
says that the Polish people have kept 
alive the spirit “for a thousand years, 
when the national body was so often 
broken.” 

But the Post errs when it tries to as- 
sociate the situation in Poland today 
against the glorious 1,000 years of 
Poland’s history. 

The Post says: 

The current Communist government of 
Poland, which has ruled a mere 22 years, re- 
gards its own establishment as “the victorious 
crowning of ten centuries of our history.” 


It identifies its own rationale as the intro- 
duction of socialism. 


The Post says further: 


The claim to have brought Poland far to- 
ward economic and social justice is fair. 


I believe the Post errs when it says 
the claim is fair. I do not believe that 
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Communist doctrines imposed on the 
Poles have brought Poland anywhere 
near to the kind of industrial achieve- 
ment that the free nations of Europe 
have enjoyed since the end of World War 
II. When we consider the situation in 
Poland—and I was there last Decem- 
ber—when we consider the economic 
situation under a Communist doctrine, 
and compare it to the advances made in 
England and France and the Scan- 
dinavian countries and in West Germany 
under a free concept of economy, what- 
ever gains have been made in Poland or 
in any other country behind the Iron 
Curtain under communism dwindle into 
insignificance. 

So, with all due respect to the fine 
men and women who write these edito- 
rials for the Post, I must register my dis- 
sent, because it is wrong to conclude that 
Poland has been brought toward eco- 
nomic and social justice. I say this is 
an unfortunate distortion of the facts. 

Furthermore, the Post says: 

Life is still hard there but Poland was one 
of Europe’s most backward countries before 
the Soviet Army seated a puppet Communist 
government in 1944. 


Is one to conclude that what the Post 
is saying is that the Poles have gained 
stature and opportunity only since this 
present government came in? I say 
this is also an outrageous attack on the 
truth. The Poles have been a gallant 
nation for many, many centuries before 
the Communists came. If anything, 
history will show that it is this present 
philosophy in Poland, which has been 
imposed upon the people against their 
will, which has been one of the less pro- 
ductive eras of this nation’s glorious his- 
tory. 

Furthermore, the denial to our Amer- 
ican cardinals and bishops to go into 
Poland and participate in millennium 
activities at Czestochowa, the denial 
of a passport to Cardinal Wyszynski to 
come to this country—are these the 
gains that the Post would have us be- 
lieve were made under the present Polish 
Government? 

I say the Poles are being held back 
from advances and progress that could 
equal or even surpass the progress that 
has been made in the free nations of Eu- 
rope today because of artificial restric- 
tions presently imposed on their inherent 
talents. 

Finally, the Post says: 

America can regret that the millennium 
did not evoke warmer expressions of the two 
nations’ traditional friendship. 


The warmer relations did not develop 
because of anything the United States 
did or did not do. They failed to de- 
velop because it was the Polish Govern- 
ment that refused our bishops admission 
to Poland to participate in this great re- 
ligious observance; this rededication to 
Christianity for Poland. 

This Polish millennium is a Christian 
holiday and the Polish people know that 
the one catalyst which has held Poland 
together for 10 centuries has been an un- 
yielding and abiding faith in justice of 
their religion. 

Certainly there are those today who 
would like to destroy this spirit of the 
Poles and their religious leaders. 
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When His Holiness, Pope Paul, indi- 
cated he would like to go to Poland to 
participate in this millennium, the doors 
were closed. He was told that the politi- 
cal atmosphere was not right. 

When our own American bishops and 
our cardinals wanted to go there, the 
same excuse was given. 

We hope that warmer relations can 
develop between America and the people 
of Poland. Our nation continues to 
work toward that goal. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the Post says: 

The unnecessary provocative postage 
stamp which the U.S, issued for the millen- 
nium, bearing the emblem of pre-Commu- 
nist Poland, did nothing to ease a relation- 
ship that—we hope—will warm and expand 
as Poland enters its second thousand years. 


I say, Mr. Speaker, that the Post- 
master General of the United States, 
Lawrence O'Brien, one of the closest 
friends of our late and beloved President 
Kennedy, has written his own chapter 
of “Profiles in Courage,“ when he issued 
this stamp. He had the courage, 
against great pressures, to depict a sym- 
bol of a free Poland, a Poland which has 
existed for 1,000 years, and to ignore the 
protestations of a government which has 
been there for only 22 years. 

This beautiful stamp, which went on 
sale today throughout America—the 
125 million missiles of friendship be- 
tween America and the people of 
Poland—is going to carry the message of 
the glory of Poland for 1,000 years—of a 
Christian Poland, a Poland respecting 
God as the maker of man, and not a 
Poland dedicated to the atheistic and 
false doctrine of those who now rule this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the Post errs in criticiz- 
ing or chastising anyone for issuing an 
“unnecessarily provocative postage 
stamp.” 

Yes; this stamp is going to carry a 
message to every corner of the world, but 
it is going to be a message of a Poland 
steeped in the tradition of freedom and 
human dignity for 10 centuries. 

The Poles are a hardy people, and I 
have no doubt that when the final chap- 
ter of Poland’s millennium is written, 
it will be freedom that will survive, a 
freedom that has been carved out by 
1,000 years of dedications to social 
justice. 

It has never been my purpose to try 
to tell a newspaper what to write but I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, the Post would 
have been more timely in its tribute to 
Poland’s millennium if it had devoted 
some of its space to Postmaster General 
O'Brien's excellent speech delivered last 
Saturday at *he Park Sheraton Hotel at 
the first day ceremony for the Polish 
millennium stamp. 

This was a memorable ceremony. I 
should like to include the inspiring re- 
marks by Postmaster General O’Brien 
in the Recor» today. 

The millions of people who have 
learned to respect Polard’s unyielding 
struggle against all forms of tyranny ow2 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. O’Brien for 
his decision to issue this historic stamp 
in honor of Poland’s 1,000th anniversary. 

I am aware of the efforts that have 
been made to deter the Postmaster from 
issuing this millennium stamp. 
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I am also aware of the threats that 
have been made to ban this stamp from 
Poland in its present form. 

Mr. O’Brien’s speech captured the 
hearts of all those assembled at Satur- 
day’s banquet. 

Mr. O' Brien's truly inspiring speech 
follows: 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN AT THE FIRST DAY CEREMONY FOR 
THE POLISH MILLENNIUM STAMP, SHERATON 
Park HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., JULY 30, 
1966 
I am delighted to be with you here tonight 

and to bring to you, who represent the lead- 

ership of Americans of Polish descent, the 

personal greetings of President Lyndon B. 

Johnson, The President asked me to say to 

you that in marking this year of Poland's 

millennium we are actually marking one of 
the great sources of man's aspiration to be 
free and independent. 

There are several reasons why this eve- 
ning has special meaning for me, and why 
I feel particularly moved by this most im- 
pressive display of unity in spirit and pur- 
pose. 


First, my parents came from a land which, 
like Poland, has both yearned and fought for 
freedom through many centuries. Both Po- 
land and Ireland regained their national 
identity after World War I; Poland in 1918, 
Ireland three years later. We share a com- 
mon memory of the denial of freedom, and 
having tasted the bitter hunger, we know the 
value of freedom. 

Second, through my brother-in-law, Judge 
Frank Placzek, I am united by family ties to 
the Polish community. 

Third, I am carrying on the work of an 
American son of Poland, a great Postmaster 
General, a man who made significant con- 
tributions to our mail service, and is now 
carrying out the difficult and delicate task 
of representing our country in Warsaw dur- 
ing these trying times: my good friend Am- 
bassador John Gronouski. And I don't be- 
lieve I am violating President Johnson's con- 
fidence if I tell you that he has often told 
me how pleased he is at the extraordinary 
job being done by John Gronouski. 

We Americans can join in many ways with 
the brave and proud people of Poland in cele- 
brating one thousand years of identity as a 
Christian nation, one thousand unbroken 
years of tradition, one thousand years of a 
people who refused to bend their knees to 
toil and to trouble and to tribulation and 
to totalitarianism ... but who always bent 
their knees to God. 

One of the ways we Americans can mark 
this great day in world history—not just Po- 
land’s history—is by the issuance of a post- 
age stamp. This stamp, which seeks to honor 
Poland's thousand year bond with the West- 
ern World, was the result of a widespread 
sentiment on the part of the American peo- 
ple, of all nationalities and all political 
parties. It stirred up great support here in 
the United States. 

Let me say this about the Millennium 
Commemorative Stamp—it is a proud and 
noble design, fitting to honor a proud and 
noble people—and I am delighted that it has 
been issued by the United States Post Office 
Department! 

In retrospect, I suppose the safest kind of 
postage stamp would have been a blank one 
with a color it yourself kit, but I know that 
the Polish people understand that the mo- 
tivation behind this stamp had nothing to 
do with international politics and everything 
to do with admiration for them, their cul- 
ture, their bravery, their contributions to 
America, and to world culture and their con- 
stant refusal to permit a love of freedom to 
be crushed by the heel of tyranny. 

There are yet other ways by which we 
Americans were to join in this mil- 
lennium celebration. Certainty we were look- 
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forward with great anticipation to the 


ing 
visit of Cardinal Wyszynski, but that hope 


has now been dashed by the refusal of his 
government to grant a passport to this great 
Churchman and distinguished patriot. 

Many Americans, religious leaders and peo- 
ple from all walks of life, were hoping to 
join with His Holiness the Pope and tens 
of thousands from other nations and to make 
the pilgrimage to the great shrines of Po- 
land's thousand years of religious and na- 
tional history—and they, too, have seen the 
iron curtain of suspicion and animosity slam 
down to bar their path. 

Of course, certain quarters would have us 
feel that the Polish people do not welcome 
our friendship. Recently, there have been 
three “spontaneous” demonstrations at our 
Embassy. These were unusual “spontane- 
ous” demonstrations—in fact, I believe that 
is the first time in history that a “spontane- 
ous” demonstration included the presence of 
a film crew who managed to get there ahead 
of the demonstrators. It was the first time 
thata demonstration included 
professionally printed banners. And I do 
believe there is another first for a “spontane- 
ous” demonstration—the leaders of the mob 
came equipped with portable loudspeakers. 

Let us, in fact, hope that this cloud will 
soon pass away. It cannot hide from the 
American people the constantly shining sun 
of friendship that exists with the people of 
Poland. 

But let us not dwell on the shadows and 
ignore the sunlight of the celebration of 
Poland’s heritage. 

I am told that the great glacial icecap in 
Greenland is of deep interest to scientists 
because the ice there consists of water several 
thousand years old. By removing cores from 
that icecap, it is possible to test that ancient 
water and learn much about the world as it 
once was, to discover trends in climate, to 
find out how our atmosphere is changing and, 
for example, the degree of pollution today 
compared with a hundred or a thousand years 
ago. All this is very important to those who 
wish to know more about the spinning globe 
on which we live. 

Well, Poland's thousand year history is to 
me like that icecap. We can remove a core 
that passes all the way back to 966, and 
examine it closely, asking ourselves the ques- 
tion: “Why is it that this people, with no 
natural barriers to protect them against hos- 
tile forces that surrounded them, were able 
to survive? Why were they able to make 
enormous contributions to the world as well 
as survive?” Or, going back to our analogy 
with the glacier, “Why did this people re- 
main rock solid in the face of terrible ad- 
versity, when other peoples have melted away, 
to be absorbed in the sands of the past?” 
Poland, too, can tell us much about the hu- 
man family that inhabits this spinning 
globe. 

Let us look at this thousand year core into 
the heart of man’s history. 

I think perhaps the two most outstanding 
and striking facts we see in that core are 
Poland’s commitment to religion and 
Poland’s commitment to brotherhood. 

These facts, of course, are closely related, 
for it is from the deep religious sentiment of 
the Polish , that they gain their 
understanding that we are all creatures of a 
Supreme Being. 

But equally important, for an understand- 
ing of human history, is that Poland has not 
permitted this sentiment of brotherhood to 
be enshrined alone in books or words, a kind 
of theoretical ritual. Not at all. And this 
is where we come to the real essence of 
Poland's history. For Poland has a national 
motto that sums up this element of the 
national character: Za Wasza Wolnosc 1 
Nasza”"—for your freedom and ours. 

Following the dictates of that motto, 
which I believe must be engraved in the 
heart of every real Pole, you have again and 
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again defeated the enemies of freedom, you 
have again and again achieved your national 
identity after overwhelmed by supe- 
rior material force, and you have again and 
again lent your courage and your fierce spirit 
to the cause of freedom elsewhere. 

Certainly, this was reflected in our own 
struggle for liberty. As President Johnson 
said, The same spark of freedom that flared 
into the American Revolution also burned 
in the hearts of the Polish people. Our 
Revolution was theirs, and to these shores, 
to help in our struggle, came two great 
champions of liberty, Tadeusz Kosciuszko and 
Kazimierz Pulaski.” You have somehow 
been blessed with the clear understanding 
that freedom is invisible, and that no man’s 
freedom is an island, This understanding 
comes to few peoples and few nations. It is 
a heritage without price, to be cherished and 
guarded. 

This view, which is yours by nature and by 
tradition, is one that we in the United States 
must understand, not only that we may see 
the importance of the Millennium, but also 
because we may better understand the 
course, the present course, of our own foreign 
policy. 

For those who ask, “Why are we in Viet- 
nam?”, I would ten them, that the United 
States has discovered on a thousand battle- 
fields that there is no other policy but that 
of the Poles—"for your freedom and ours.” 

We are in Vietnam because powerful forces 
decided they could take over South Vietnam 
by force of arms. We are there because we 
want it plainly understood that aggression 
does not pay. We are there because, just as 
we showed in Korea that aggression through 
conventional war does not pay, just as we 
showed in the confrontation over the missiles 
in Cuba, that nuclear war would not pay; we 
are now showing in the jungles of Vietnam 
that guerrilla type subversion and terror tac- 
tics also do not pay. 

President Johnson is committed to the 
task of driving this lesson home. 

He has said again and again that our only 
aim is a peace based on an end to aggression. 

There is no doubt in my mind that he will 
gain this aim. It may take many months 
or years of continued struggle—depending on 
whether the aggressors understand that we 
are fully committed to seeing this fight 
through. 

In the Post Office Department we have a 
proud tradition that neither snow nor rain 
nor heat nor gloom of night will stop us from 
delivering the mail. Well, that spirit is not 
confined to the Post Office Department. It 
is a national trait, a “can do” spirit that has 
Served us well in creating the most 
nation in the world. And that same spirit 
will bring peace in Vietnam—for neither heat 
nor enemy threats nor domestic dissent nor 
Communist bluster will deter us from doing 
in Vietnam what must be done. And the 
sooner the enemy understands this the better 
he will be. 

And I mean better“ for the only war the 
United States seeks now or at any time is a 
war against man’s oldest ememies of sickness 
and poverty of mind and body. Given peace 
in Asia, given Communist acceptance of the 
failure of this form of warfare, we can enter 
an unprecedented period of world coopera- 
tion. We can extend the helping hand in 
Asia and in Eastern Europe. No longer will 
‘the leaders of unfriendly regimes be able to 
use Vietnam as an excuse to dam up the 
stream of popular approval of democracy and 
the principles for which the free world 
stands. 

Once our enemies, or more precisely those 
who make themselves our enemies, see the 
futility of their efforts and the fighting stops 
in Vietnam, I believe, as the President fully 
believes, that the world can enter an unprec- 
edented period of prosperity. As President 
Johnson told the Australian Prime Minister, 
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“We feel a new sense of fellowship and com- 
mon destiny emerging in Asia.” And may I 
add, this sense of fellowship certainly exists 
among the people in Eastern Europe, a fact 
brilliantly reflected by Cardinal Wyszynski's 
famous letter to the German bishops inviting 
them to join, in the spirit of reconciliation, 
in the ecclesiastical celebrations of the 
Polish millennium. 

But, my friends, that sense of fellowship 
and common destiny, that joint effort to 
build, which I know is just over the horizon, 
will not come to pass for many years, if in- 
deed it ever comes to pass at all, if we show 
ourselves weak in the face of aggression, if 
we show ourselves unconcerned about the 
freedom of others. 

We must show the world that we are de- 
termined to see to a successful conclusion 
our fight for freedom in Vietnam—for, if we 
do not, we certainly cannot provide hope to 
those, in Warsaw or wherever they may be, 
who still hope for full achievement of free- 
dom themselves. 

To achieve this end, we must show that we 
are united behind the President’s policy of 
fearless resistance to aggression. 

As our President strives to convince the 
aggressors that this final form of warfare 
must be abandoned, we must not permit any- 
one to believe that his policy is a minority 
policy, that his policy resembles the foreign 
policy of so many Communist nations, where 
the people’s wishes play no part. Let us end 
any delusion, any war prolonging delusion, by 
showing the President in unmistakable 
fashion that he has your support as well as 
your prayers in these trying times. If the 
Polish-American community responds, as I 
know it will, to the challenge that faces us, 
you will be making one more of your many 
contributions to a better world, a world 
good enough to deserve the many contribu- 
tions made by your forebears during the last 
1000 years. 


OUR NATION’S ECONOMIC POLICY— 
DR. ARTHUR F. BURNS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on July 20, 
1966, the Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives had the priv- 
ilege of meeting with one of the Nations 
most distinguished economists, Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns. On that occasion Dr. 
Burns delivered an address analyzing 
the economic policy of the administra- 
tion and recommending certain changes 
of policy to cope with the serious prob- 
lem of inflation, I shall insert the text 
of this address in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

Dr. Burns is a distinguished economist 
who served as Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers from 1953 to 1956. 
He is currently president of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and pro- 
fessor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

I commend Dr. Burns’ remarks to the 
attention of my colleagues as the best 
brief analysis of recent economic policy 
and current economic problems that I 
have seen. 

I call attention particularly to the fol- 
lowing passage in Dr. Burns’ speech: 

In all countries and throughout the ages 
it has been common practice of governments, 
when prices rose materially, to point the 


_ finger of blame at tradesmen or at indus- 


trialists or, in recent times, at trade union 
leaders as well, and to call them irresponsible 
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and greedy. In a time of war still another 
epithet is frequently hurled at private 
groups; they are then described as un- 
patriotic. 

Very rarely does any government have the 
courage to blame its own management of 
finances or its own failure to keep a tight 
rein on the money supply. 

Our government, as I have indicated, was 
much too slow in recognizing the inflation- 
ary pressures that its monetary and fiscal 
policies were causing. 


Dr. Burns is critical of the adminis- 
tration not only for feeding the fires of 
inflation by its monetary and fiscal policy 
but also for its juggling of the 1967 
budget in an effort to make it appear 
less inflationary than it really is. 

Dr. Burns concludes: 

The Administration’s tolerance of deficit 
financing and easy money served to release 
the forces of a new inflation. 

This inflation has already eroded many 
billions of dollars of the people’s savings. 
Beyond that, it has recently fostered eco- 
nomic imbalances that may spell trouble. 


The imbalances which he accuses the 
administration of fostering are the de- 
terioration in our balance of payments, 
inflated capital expenditures, the sharp 
rise in interest rates, and the decline in 
real wages. 

This last imbalance is the basic cause 
of the current stoppage in airline service. 
The administration has been paying lip 
service to its wage guidelines to set a 
3.2-percent increase as the maximum. 
As Dr. Burns observes: 

If the Administration's guideline for wages, 
which calls for an increase of 3.2 per cent 
this year, makes any sense at all, it does so 
on the assumption of a stable price level. 
But when the cost of living is rising 4 per 
cent a year, a 3.2 per cent increase in the 
hourly real wage will require an increase of 
over 7 per cent in money wages. 


In the current airline strike the ad- 
ministration approved a wage settlement 
far in excess of its guidelines. That set- 
tlement has now been rejected. 

The administration’s argument for 
approving wage increases in excess of 
3.2 percent is that the productivity of 
workers for the airlines has increased 
at a higher rate than the productivity of 
workers generally. This justification is 
an abandonment of the guideline concept 
presented by the Council of Economic 
Advisers in January of this year. At that 
time the Council said: 

The general guidepost for wages is that 
the annual rate of increase of total employee 
compensation (wages and fringe benefits) 
per man-hour worked should equal the na- 
tional trend rate of increase in output per 
man-hour. 


The guidelines, thus defined, are based 
not on the productivity of any individual 
enterprise but on the national rate of 
increase. 

When the administration changes its 
rules in the middle of the game its cred- 
ibility is seriously affected and the proc- 
ess of bargaining between labor and 
management becomes confused. If the 
administration is going to attempt to set 
rules governing such bargaining, labor 
and management have the right to know 
what the rules are. It is bad to have 
constant Government intervention in the 
bargaining process. When this inter- 
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vention is capricious, when the rules are 
changed by Government from day to 
day, Government intervention becomes 
intolerable. 

The fact that the guidelines have now 
taken on an Alice in Wonderland char- 
acter—meaning quite different things in 
July from what they meant in January— 
is good reason for following the recom- 
mendations of Dr. Burns that “we should 
give up the guidelines.” 

The address by Dr. Arthur F. Burns 
referred to above follows: 


REMARKS BY ARTHUR F. BURNS, AT THE BREAK- 
FAST MEETING OF THE REPUBLICAN CON- 
FERENCE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 20, 1966 
As you well know, our economy viewed as 

a whole is now highly prosperous. The 

economic advance which commenced in Feb- 

ruary of 1961 is still continuing. 

Considerable economic gains have been 
achieved since then. The real Gross Na- 
tional Product—that is, the nation’s total 
output expressed in constant prices—has 
risen at an average annual rate of a little 
over 5½ per cent. Employment has risen 
7 million. Unemployment has declined from 
about 7 per cent to 4 per cent. And the 
standard of living of our people has risen 
significantly. 

Nevertheless, our nation now faces diffi- 
cult economic problems, For inflation is no 
longer a mere threat; it has become a reality. 

In order to see the current state of our 
economy in perspective, it is necessary to 
appraise the role of governmental policy in 
the great economic advance of recent years. 
I attach special importance to four factors. 

In the first place, the Federal government 
used extensively its fiscal power to stimulate 
private activity. An expansionist or liberal 
fiscal policy means that the government puts 
more money into the economy than it takes 
out. This has been our practice since early 
1961, 

During the entire course of this expansion, 
the Federal cash budget has shown a defi- 
cit—year after year and, practically speak- 
ing, quarter after quarter. This experience is 
quite different from earlier post-war expan- 
sions, when surpluses were interspersed with 
deficits. The cumulative deficit has there- 
fore been climbing since early 1961 and al- 
ready amounts to about $30 billion. 

There can be no doubt that the deficit 
financing which has been practiced since 
1961 helped to expand the aggregate demand 
for goods and services, and that it thereby 
contributed for a time to the expansion of 
output and employment. 

In the second place, monetary policy gave 
strong support to the liberal fiscal policy 
of the past few years. Throughout this ex- 
pansion, bank credit—that is, the sum of 
loans and investments of commercial 
banks—has risen at an annual rate of close 
to 8 or 9 per cent. In the earlier post-war 
expansions, the growth of bank credit was 
much smaller and it tended to slow down 
after a year or two. 

The rate of growth of the money supply 
has likewise been higher and steadier since 
1961 than in the preceding expansions. 

To be sure, short-term market rates of 
interest were permitted by the monetary 
authorities to rise in order to support our 
precarious balance of payments. However, 
the interest rates that matter most for the 
health of the domestic economy remained at 
moderate levels until the midde of 1965. 

As late as July 1965 the yleld on high-grade 
corporate bonds was still the same as at the 
bottom of the 1960-1961 recession. And 
some highly important interest rates—for 
example, on mortgages, on municipal bonds, 
and on lower grade corporate bonds—were 
actually below the minimum reached during 
the recession. 
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Again, there can be no doubt that the 
moderately low interest rates and the ready 
availability of credit, which ruled until re- 
cently, served to expand aggregate demand 
and thereby stimulated larger production 
and employment. 

Clearly, I have no wish to minimize the 
role of the liberal monetary and fiscal policy 
of recent years. But I am inclined to stress 
even more a third factor—viz., the re-direc- 
tion of economic policy that began around 
the middle of 1962. 

During the first year of the expansion— 
that is, from the first quarter of 1961 to the 
first quarter of 1962—Federal spending rose 
very sharply. Consumer g also in- 
creased materially. So, too, did investment 
by business firms in inventories. However, 
business investment in fixed capital remained 
very sluggish. And although unemployment 
diminished, its rate of decline was abnormally 
slow. 

In spite of the vigorous monetary and fis- 
cal stimuli that were being applied by the 
government, business investment in fixed 
capital remained low. This sluggishness of 
capital investment retarded the forces of ex- 
pansion, and it soon became clear that the 
recovery of the economy was not proceeding 
satisfactorily. 

The main reason for the sluggishness of 
business investment in fixed capital was, I 
think, uncertainty on the part of business- 
men concerning the direction of the eco- 
nomic policies of the new Administration. 

Some businessmen feared that the increase 
of governmental spending would be followed 
by an increase of taxes on corporations and 
on upper income groups. Others feared that 
trade unions would soon become bolder in 
their demands for higher wages and larger 
fringe benefits. Still others feared that 
direct controls of prices might be under- 
taken by the government in order to check 
the inflationary pressures that resulted from 
its monetary and fiscal policies. 

These fears of the business community 
reached a climax in April 1962, when Fresi- 
dent Kennedy moved sternly to force the 
steel companies to rescind the price increase 
that they had just posted. Businessmen 
reasoned that if the government could move 
against the steel industry today, it might 
move next against the automobile industry 
or the chemical industry or any other. 

With confidence shaken, the stock market 
reacted violently and prices of common 
stocks experienced their greatest decline of 
the post-war period. Also, orders for ma- 
chinery, equipment, and other goods began 
to decline; so too did private borrowing in 


It began to look around June and July 
1962 as if another recession was in the mak- 
ing. Fortunately, a recession was forestalled. 

President Kennedy recognized at once 
that the government's handling of the steel 


therefore, embarked promptly on an exten- 
sive in the course of which 
he stressed the importance of main’ 

free markets. He also stressed his belief in 
the need for higher profits to energize busi- 
nes, to stimulate investment, and thus ac- 
celerate the growth of the economy. 

The President was realistic enough to rec- 
ognize that verbal reassurances alone would 
not suffice in the circumstances and that 
concrete actions were required to restore 


therefore, that the time had come to depart 
from the traditional policy of the Demo- 
cratic Party of favoring consumption over 
investment. 

In accord with the new resolve to create 
a better business climate, the President took 
three major steps. 
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First, he persuaded the Congress to adopt 
an investment tax credit; that is, to pass 
legislation providing for a cut in income 
taxes to businessmen to the extent that they 
undertook new investments in machinery 
and equipment. 

Second, he authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to liberalize the tax treatment of 
depreciation. The result of this reform 
again was to reduce the income taxes that 
had to be paid currently by businessmen. 

Third, and most important of all, he an- 
nounced in August 1962 that he would ask 
the Congress at the beginning of the next 
session to adopt a large and sweeping re- 
duction of income taxes—a reduction that 
would apply to corporations as well as to in- 
dividuals, and to individuals in the upper and 
middle income brackets as well as to low in- 
come recipients. 

This new emphasis of the Federal govern- 
ment on the need to create a better cli- 
mate for business enterprise, this new em- 
phasis of government economic policy on in- 
vestment, this fresh departure of the Ad- 
ministration from the traditional philosophy 
of the Democratic Party—all this had a 
strongly beneficial effect on the psychology 
and pianning of businessmen and investors. 
By the end of 1962, business orders for new 
machinery and business contracts for new 
construction of commercial and industrial 
buildings began rising once again. Fears 
of an early recession soon vanisned. 

Although the sweeping reduction of in- 
come tax rates did not become law until 
March 1964, more and more cituzeus became 
convinced during 1968 that Congress would 
choose tax reduction rather tnan larger 
spending as the road to a bigger and more 
progressive economy. Througuout 1963 the 
growing expectation of an early tax cut 
therefore stimulated many consumers to 
spend more boldly. It also encouraged busi- 
ness firms to undertake larger investments 
in new plant and equipment. 

After President Kennedy met with tragedy 
in November 1963, Mr. Johnson announced 
promptly that he would continue the new 
policy of encouraging enterprise and invest- 
ment. President Johnson made good on his 
promise by requesting the Congress to reduce 
excise taxes, by further reform of deprecia- 
tion provisions, and by taking various other 
steps that served to maintain business con- 
fidence. 

What I have tried to convey to you is that 
the new attitude of government toward busi- 
ness en arly the new em- 
phasis of fiscal policy om tax reduction 
rather than on larger governmental spend- 
ing—had a very powerful effect on economic 
activity. In other words, it was not merely 
a liberal fiscal and monetary policy, but the 
specific form that fiscal policy took, begin- 
ning in 1962, that was so effective in invig- 
orating the nation’s economic life. 

I now want to comment on the fourth ma- 
jor factor in the current expansion, which 
also has not received the attention it de- 
serves; namely, the role of market prices and 
wages. 

As late as 1964 the average level of whole- 
sale prices in the United States was still the 
same as in 1958, 1959, and 1960, and labor 
costs per unit of output in manufacturing 
were actually a trifle lower. In this en- 
vironment of stability in costs and prices, 
which ruled until 1964, there was no reason 
for businessmen to accumulate inventories 
as a hedge against inflation. In this en- 
vironment of stability there was no incen- 
tive to over-build industrial plants or to 
over-invest in machinery as a protection 
against higher costs of construction or of 
equipment in the future. 

The relative stability of prices thus pre- 
vented the development of any serious im- 
balance between inventories and sales, or 
between industrial capacity and actual pro- 
duction, or between prices and unit costs of 
production. 
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In the absence of these imbalances, the 
economy moved forward steadily. Not only 
that, but the stability of our price level—at 
a time when much of the rest of the world 
was practicing inflation—greatly stimulated 
our exports and thus checked further de- 
terloration in our international financial 
position. 

The price stability that we enjoyed from 
1958 until 1964 certainly cannot be attributed 
to the Administration’s guidelines for prices 
and wages. These guidelines were not an- 
nounced until 1962, and their ineffectiveness 
has been amply demonstrated during the 
past year. 

The basic reason why prices remained so 
Stable from 1958 to 1964 was the existence 
of slack in industrial capacity and in the 
labor market. This slack in turn was largely 
caused by the restrictive monetary and fis- 
cal policy that our government pursued in 
the closing months of 1958 and throughout 
1959 in order to quiet the doubts that had 
arisen in financial circles—both here and 
abroad—about the ability of the United 
States to protect the external value of the 
dollar, 

I thought in 1959, and I still think, that 
the Eisenhower Administration carried the 
restrictive measures too far. However, the 
policy of the Eisenhower Administration did 
put pressure on businessmen to economize 
on costs, it did succeed in routing an infia- 
tionary psychology, and it thus laid the 
foundation for the economic prosperity that 
we have been enjoying. 

Unhappily, this precious inheritance of 
price stability has now been lost. Today, the 
level of wholesale prices is 6 per cent higher 
than it was two years ago. The consumer 
price index has lately been climbing at an 
accelerated pace. The Mke is true of wages 
which are now also rising faster than indus- 
trial productivity. 

Thus the price stability that we had for a 
number of remarkable years is already a 
thing of the past. And the reason it has 
been lost is quite clear: While the present 
Administration developed a reasonably co- 
herent and effective policy for stimulating 
production and employment, it failed to de- 
velop an effective policy for restraining the 
expansion of monetary demand once the 
slack of industrial capacity and unemploy- 
ment were largely eliminated. 

The new inflation that we are experiencing 
did not come suddenly. There were many 
warnings 


Thus, prices of raw materials began rising 
in spirited fashion as early as the fall of 1963. 

By the summer of 1964 the average level 
of all wholesale prices was already advancing. 

By the fall of 1964 a sharp rise had already 
occurred in the number of businesses re- 
porting slower deliveries. 

‘Toward the end of 1964 the unemployment 
rate for married men—who constitute, of 
course, the more skilled and experienced part 
of the labor force—had dropped to 2% per 
cent, that is, to the level that ruled during 
the great boom of 1956 and 1957. 

By early 1965 the length of the work week 
im manufacturing was already at or above 
the level reached during the Korean War. 

All these were signs of increasing strain 
on the nation's resources; but they were 
either overlooked or explained away. Not 
only that, but a great new wave of govern- 
mental spending got under way. 

Over an eighteen month period—that is, 
from the third quarter of 1963 to the first 
quarter of 1965—the Federal spending fol- 
lowed a horizontal course in keeping with 
the preamble of the Revenue Act of 1964. 
This fine preamble, as you may recall, was 

Congressman WILBUR MILLS. 


composed by 
But the period of stability in Federal spend- 
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fiscal year 1966. About half of this increase 
was accounted for by our larger involvement 
in Vietnam, and the other half by new or 
larger domestic programs pushed by the 
Administration. 

Thus, a huge increase in Federal spending 
took place precisely at the time when gov- 
ernmental spending on domestic programs 
should have been restrained to help finance 
the larger military outlays abroad; or if a 
cutback in civilian expenditure was not 
feasible, then taxes should have been raised. 

This, however, did not happen. Instead, 
the outpouring of Federal money for defense 
and welfare programs worked its way through 
the economy at a time when the existing 
monetary demand was already straining the 
nation’s physical resources. The increase 
in governmental spending stimulated, of 
course, private spending. With sales and 
profits rising rapidly and the prospect of 
higher taxes dim, business capital expendi- 
tures began to boom. 

The increase in both private and govern- 
mental spending in turn was accompanied by 
huge borrowing. The growth of total debt, 
both public and private, last year amounted 
to about $90 billion. Commercial banks 
alone expanded their loans by $25 billion, in 
contrast to an average increase of about $15 
billion during the preceding three years. 

This great expansion of lending by com- 
mercial banks was made possible by our 
monetary authorities who kept pumping re- 
serves into the commercial banks. Indeed, 
the banks were so well suplied with reserves 
that they were able last year to increase 
their investment in securities besides adding 
to their loans at a lavish rate. 

But when banks add to their loans and 
investments the money supply goes up. De- 
mand deposits plus currency in public cir- 
culation rose at an annual rate of 7 percent 
during the second half of last year, in con- 
trast to something less than 4 percent during 
the preceding two or three years. Experience 
teaches that when money is once created on 
an abundant scale, it has a habit of going 
places. 

In all countries and throughout the ages it 
has been a common practice of governments, 
when prices rose materially, to point the 
finger of blame at tradesmen or at indus- 
trialists or, in recent times, at trade union 
leaders as well, and to call them irresponsible 
and . In a time of war still another 
epithet is frequently hurled at private 
groups; they are then described as un- 
patriotic. 

Very rarely does any government have the 
courage to blame its own management of 
finances or its own failure to keep a tight rein 
on the money supply. 

Our government, as I have indicated, was 
much too slow in recognizing the inflationary 
pressures that its monetary and fiscal policies 
were causing. As late as last December the 
President and his advisers resisted the at- 
tempt by the Federal Reserve Board to raise 
the discount rate. 

Several weeks later, to be sure, the Admin- 
istration recognized that some restraint on 
the expansion of demand was necessary. The 
President, therefore, proposed a speeding up 
of income tax payments and a restoration of 
some excises to their previous level. The 
President also announced that a balanced 
budget was now needed and he presented a 
budget that was arithmetically balanced on 
& cash basis. 

However, it is already clear that the ex- 
penditures estimated by the President's 
budget for this fiscal year will be significantly 
exceeded. In fact, on the very day that the 
President’s budget was presented, the bal- 
ance was fragile and dubious from an eco- 
nomic viewpoint; that is to say, the restrain- 
ing influence on the revenue side of the 
budget by no means matched the expansive 
influence of the expenditure side. 
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Thus the budget showed revenue of $1.6 
billion from seigniorage—which is essential- 
ly a monopoly profit derived by the govern- 
ment from the manufacture of coins. This 
item of revenue can do nothing to restrain 
private expenditure. 

Again, the budget showed revenue of $3.6 
billion from a speeding-up of tax payments. 
But paying taxes a little’ sooner does not 
add anything to anyone’s basic tax burden. 
Very few corporations are now reducing their 
spending on plant and equipment merely be- 
cause their tax payments are accelerated. 
To the extent that they are short of cash, 
they are raising funds by selling securities 
or borrowing, thereby increasing tightness in 
our credit markets. 

Furthermore, the budget listed revenue of 
$4.7 billion from the sale of financial assets 
and another $1.1 billion from the sale of 
physical assets owned by the Federal gov- 
ernment. To the extent that the disposi- 
tion of these assets is flananced directly or 
indirectly by the banks, there is again no 
restriction at all on private spending. 

I have said enough to indicate how the 
Administration's tolerance of deficit financ- 
ing and easy money served to release the 
forces of a new inflation. 

This inflation has already eroded many 
billions of dollars of the people’s savings. 
Beyond that, it has recently fostered eco- 
nomic imbalances that may spell trouble. 

One sign of recent imbalance is the re- 
newed deterioration in our balance of pay- 
ments. With the domestic economy roar- 
ing, imports have been rising sharply while 
exports have become somewhat sluggish. 
In 1964 we had a surplus on merchandise 
trade of $7 billion. In 1965 our export sur- 
plus was only $5.2 billion. This year our 
export surplus may fall to $4 billion or even 
lower. 

Worse still, this decline in the export 
surplus comes at a time when the war in 
Vietnam is causing an additional heavy 
drain on our balance of payments. Sizable 
dollar balances have recently been built up 
in Asian counties as a result of our troop 
movements and procurement of supplies. 
Although these countries would rather have 
dollars than gold, this will not help us very 
long. As they draw their dollar balances, 
the dollars will move increasingly into 
European countries, so that next year we are 
likely to lose a considerable amount of gold 
to Europe. 

A second sign of imbalance in our econ- 
omy is the extraordinary boom in business 
capital expenditures. This boom is adding 
to inflationary pressures currently and it 
may well lead to excess capacity and unem- 
ployment in the future. 

For several years after 1961 the physical 
output of equipment and the physical out- 
put of consumer goods traced out a parallel 
course, Thus the index of output of equip- 
ment stood at 120 in 1962, and the index of 
output of consumer goods was the same. In 
1963 the first index was 124 and the second 
125. In 1964 both indexes stood at 132. 

As late as March 1965 the production of 
consumer goods and of equipment kept in 
step with one another; the two indexes then 
stood at 140. But six months later, that is, in 
September 1965, these two branches of pro- 
duction were already far apart. While the 
index of consumer goods moved only to 141, 
the index of equipment moved to 149; thus 
a gap of 8 points opened up. In more recent 
months this gap has progressively widened 
and is now approximately 25 points. 

Clearly, the expansion of business capital 
investment is proceeding at a rate that can- 
not be sustained. 

A third sign of imbalance in our economy 
is the sharp rise of interest rates in recent 
months. In fact, interest rates are now 
higher than they have been any time during 
the past 30 or 40 years. For example, the 
yield on long-term Treasury bonds is higher 
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than it has been at any time since 1920, 
while commercial paper rates are 
than they have been at any time since 1929. 

The sharp rise that has recently occurred 
in interest rates does not signify, as is cum- 
monly claimed, that the supply of credit is 
being severely restricted. On the contrary, 
bank credit in the first six months of this 
year rose at an annual rate of 83 per cent, 
which is a very high rate of increase relative 
to the growth of the nation’s physical output. 

What the sharp rise of interest rates really 
signifies is a scramble for credit. In other 
words, the supply of credit has been growing 
at a fast rate, but the demand for credit has 
also been growing and at a considerably 
faster rate. 

I shall come back to the credit factor in a 
moment, but let me mention now a fourth 
sign of imbalance in our economy. This ap- 
pears in the relation between wages and 
prices. During the past six months wages 
have gotten out of step with the consumer 
price level. While the consumer price level 
has advanced at an annual rate of about 4 
per cent, wage increases appear to have aver- 
aged a little under 4 per cent. Thus, the 
hourly real wage of labor has apparently 
slipped of late. This condition cannot be ex- 
pected to continue. The imbalance between 
wages and prices as well as the other imbal- 
ances are bound to have consequences, 

The recent sharp rise in interest rates has 
already caused a depression in the bond 
market. The decline in bond prices in turn 
has affected the market for close substitutes 
for bonds, that is, preferred stocks, bank 
stocks, and public utility stocks. In fact, the 
rise of interest rates has become a serious 
negative influence in the stock market as a 
whole. 

Nor have the effects of the recent sharp 
increases of interest rates been confined to 
financial markets. The higher cost of money 
has already hurt the homebuilding industry, 
real estate firms, and many small businesses. 

The failure of the hourly real wage to ad- 
vance in recent months may also spell 
trouble. Wages have been slow in adjusting 
to the higher cost of living, but that only 
means that the adjustment is still ahead 
of us. 

If the Administration's guideline for wages, 
which calls for an increase of 3.2 per cent 
this year, makes any sense at all, it does so 
on the assumption of a stable price level. 
But when the cost of living is rising 4 per 
cent a year, a 3.2 per cent increase in the 
hourly real wage will require an increase 
of over 7 per cent in money wages. 

I fear that we may be on the threshold of a 
wage explosion. Whether or not our economy 
continues to expand next year, we are likely 
to get a further dose of inflation. In other 
words, even if we have a mild or moderate 
recession in 1967, the price level is likely to 
rise because of heavier wage pressures. 

Once powerful forces of inflation have 
been released, it is difficult to bring them 
under control without a sizable readjust- 
ment in economic activity. There are no 
easy answers to our current problems. There 
are several things, nevertheless, that—I be- 
lieve—we should do with reasonable 
promptness. 

First, we should give up the guidelines for 
prices and wages, which require private 
groups to act counter to their economic 
interests. Apart from other objectionable 
features, these guidelines create illusions 
and lead to a postponement of corrective 
policies. 

Second, we should stop playing games with 
the Federal budget. Although the budget 
may look better when borrowing is done by 
Federal agencies instead of by the Treasury, 
the actual cost of running the government 
is increased in the process. 

It has been clear to military experts for 
some time that a large supplementary appro- 
priation will be needed by the Defense De- 
partment. This need should be put before 
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the Congress now instead of waiting until 
next January, which is apparently what the 
Administration plans to do. 

Third, the President might well order a 
stretch-out of spending on governmental 
non-defense construction projects, including 
the space program. A temporary freeze on 
government civilian jobs would also be 
helpful. 

Fourth, our foreign aid programs should 
be trimmed and our troop commitments in 
Europe should be seriously reconsidered. 

Fifth, the investment tax credit should be 
suspended by the Congress for one year. 
There is surely no need for this special 
stimulus to investment now. 

This is a moderate program. As you see, 
I am not recommending an increase in per- 
sonal income taxes now. In the absence of 
curtailment of Federal civilian spending, 
this would have been a good policy six 
months or twleve months ago. But in view 
of recent hesitation in consumer markets, 
I doubt if it would be wise now. Once au- 
thoritative information on the scale of mili- 
tary outlays currently expected by the De- 
fense Department becomes available, I may 
of course want to revise this judgment. 

Even as matters stand, if governmental 
steps along the lines that I have sketched 
were taken, the terriffe burden of curbing 
inflation that is now being carried by our 
monetary authorities would be reduced. 

With fiscal policy playing a larger role, we 
would at least have some chance of regain- 
ing the economic balance that is needed to 
assure the continued expansion of our 
economy. 


A CRITICAL JUNCTURE 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Ropino] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as we are 
debating the civil rights bill of 1966, the 
Nation has been burdened by several 
racial disorders. This violence which is 
completely in opposition to an ordered 
society cannot be sanctioned by our citi- 
zens in their quest for a country char- 
acterized by justice and equality. I 
would like to cite an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Newark Star Ledger of 
July 31, 1966, which presents an excellent 
analysis for all Americans to ponder: 

A CRITICAL JUNCTURE 

The American civil rights movement is at 
a critical juncture ... a moment of violent 
crisis in a social revolution that is sending 
tremors of concern through the established 
order, 

The eruptions of racial strife in New York, 
Chicago and Cleveland have once more 
pointed up the restiveness of the Negro mi- 
nority, a deeply-rooted frustration that is 
venting itself in lawless disorder. 

It is a safety valve that finds a disturbed 
solace in anarchy, the wanton flouting of 
organized authority in a seething violence 
«+. assaults on police, the indiscriminate 
vandalism and looting, the tossing of Molotov 
firebombs. 

It is an unthinking reaction of a deprived 
segment of the population that is creating 
serious doubts even among white moderates 
about the evolution of the civil rights move- 
ment. 

Responsible public officials are asking: Is 
this a movement for civil rights or is it civil 
yo At the moment, it is more like the 

esr 
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It is difficult to persuade the families of 
police officers shot in trying to restore order 
in racial disturbances that it is not a civil 
war. It is a description that is more fitting 
than the milder cvil disobedence. 

This is a nation that has survived and 
grown within an impressive body of law... 
the guidelines for an order based on reason 
and equity. It is a government of law for 
all the people ... without exception, no 
matter what the color or creed of the citizen. 

It is a structure of law that carries re- 
sponsibilities along with rights of citizen- 
ship. It is a body of law that says every 
man and woman stands equal before the bar 
and before a jury of peers. It is a govern- 
ment of law that is designed to preserve 
peace and order, to protect life and limb, 
to safeguard property. 

The recent racial violence represents 
breaches of the law. These are breaches 
that cannot be condoned, no matter what 
the cause. They are a disruptive force that 
must be met by the force of authority, or 
there will be a fundamental breakdown in 
enforcement, the outer edges of anarchy. 

President Johnson has warned that racial 
rioting jeopardizes the reforms sought by 
civil rights leaders. “Riots in the streets do 
not bring about reforms,” Mr. Johnson cau- 
tioned. “They tear at the very fabric of the 
community.” 

The pattern, the anatomy of racial violence 
this summer in Northern cities is strikingly 
similar to that of past years. It is difficult 
to pinpoint the specific factor or area that 
has detonated the recent racial outbreaks, 
but they have come in a convulsive after- 
math of the unfortunate clarion cries of 
“black power” that marked a disturbing turn 
among militant civil rights groups. 

And this, in turn, has had a deleterious 
effect on contributions by Northern liberals 
and moderates to the civil rights movement. 
The recent spate of racial violence, the out- 
burst of extremism, has resulted in a sharp 
drop of donations from the liberal com- 
munity. 

This financing from outside the Negro 
community has provided economic vitality 
for groups like the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity, the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (Snick) and Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr's Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. 

Rights leaders candidly concede the rea- 
sons for the sudden lag in contributions; 
The black racist rantings of some groups, 
the bitter attacks on U.S. policies in Viet- 
nam and a waning enthusiasm among North- 
erners who are deeply concerned over the 
violent eruptions above the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

Responsible civil rights leaders are faced 
with momentous decisions. They must exer- 
cise a moderating influence, restoring an 
atmosphere of reasoned approach as an anti- 
dote to the clamorous militancy that spawns 
injustice and disorder. 

Social and economic injustice is a grievous 
human indignity. It is being ameliorated 
by a belated legislative acknowledgement of 
community responsibility. Violence, no 
matter what the motivation, can be neither 
tolerated nor condoned in a society that 
must live under a government of law for all 
its citizens, no matter what their color. 


STATUS OF THE APPROPRIATION 
BILLS, 89TH CONGRESS, 2d SES- 
SION, AS OF AUGUST 1, 1966 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that Members and others may be cur- 
rently advised in the matter, I am in- 
cluding herewith two tabulations; one, 
summarizing the totals of the appropri- 
ation bills thus far acted upon in the 
present session, the other showing 
amounts presently approximated to be 
involved in appropriation bills yet to be 
reported to the House. 

The House, in the nine bills that it has 
passed this session, considered budget 
estimates of appropriations of about 
$113.8 billion. Some cuts were made 
and some increases were granted. The 
additions, especially in the Labor-HEW 
bill, and the Defense bill, brought the 
House totals of these nine bills to about 
$114.5 billion; in the aggregate, they ex- 
ceeded the budget requests by $672 mil- 
lion, The Labor-HEW bill was $490 
million over the budget. The Defense 
bill was $952 million over, the principal 
reason being $569 million for pay of mili- 
tary personnel on duty July 1, 1966, in 
excess of the number originally budgeted 
for. 

As will be seen from the calculation 
in the second tabulation I am inserting, 
the House has passed upon about 87 per- 
cent of the budget requests for appropri- 
ations likely to be considered in bills this 
session. 

The Senate, as the first table discloses, 
has passed six of the nine House bills, 
but moneywise, still has the greater 
part of the business ahead of it. 

Four bills have been enacted into 
law—two supplementals for fiscal 1966 
and two regular bills for the current 
fiscal year 1967; $24,743,510,403 in budg- 
et requests were reduced to $24,441,- 
907,238—a cut, overall, of $301,603,165. 

Six bills are yet to be reported to the 
House. We are marking time on all of 
them; except for the usual end-of-ses- 
sion supplemental requests yet to be sub- 
mitted, hearings have long since been 
completed. Disruption of our reporting 
schedule for the most part has come 
from long delays in enactment of the 
requisite authorization bills. 

Budget requests already in hand from 
the President in connection with these 
six bills total $15,762 million. And our 
current arbitrary guess is that perhaps 
$1,500 million in assorted supplementals 
may yet be submitted. These would rep- 
resent the remaining 13 percent of the 
budget estimates of appropriations likely 
to be considered in bills this session. 

Outside these amounts are the so- 
called permanent appropriations esti- 
mated in the January budget at about 
$13.8 billion for fiscal 1967—mainly in- 
terest on the public debt—that recur 
automatically under earlier law without 
annual action by the Congress. 

Prospectively, then, it now looks like 
the grand total appropriations this year, 
including these permanents, will prob- 
ably approximate $144 or $145 billion. 
That would compare with approximately 
$119.3 billion of appropriations in the 
first session of this Congress. Congress, 
in the present circumstances, is well on 
the way toward the second $100 billion 
mark. 
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The generous fiscal dispositions of the occasions to refer, are to some limited various authorization bills substantially 
Congress, to which the President and extent represented in the appropriations, above the President’s recommendations. 
some Members of the Congress have had but mostly have to do with amounts in 


Summary of action on budget estimates in appropriation bills, 89th Cong., 2d sess., as of Aug. 1, 1966 
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The tables follow: 


1 Includes $242,000,000 cut from a repsyable advance (from the general fund) to the social security medicare trust fund. 
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THE NINTH NEW JERSEY DISTRICT 
VOTERS’ VOICE IN CONGRESS 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. HET Srosxr] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I sent a questionnaire to each of 
the 165,000 households in my district, the 
Ninth Congressional District of New 
Jersey, seeking opinions on a number of 
vital issues before this Congress. I am 
extremely gratified to report that almost 
33,000 completed questionnaires were re- 
turned, providing me with an adequate 
cross section of opinion and indicating 
how concerned my constituents are over 
the domestic and international issues of 


the day. This is a district, Mr. Speaker, 
that ranks eighth out of the 435 congres- 
sional districts of the Nation in regard 
to the educational and economic level at- 
tained by its citizens. I value their 
thinking and the care with which they 
completed these questionnaires. I feel 
privileged to represent them in Congress. 

A careful analysis of these responses 
has been completed, a job that would 
have been impossible without the aid of 
many helpful volunteers. I feel certain 
that the results provide a clear picture of 
my constituents’ views. 

A large section of the questionnaire 
was devoted to polling the opinions of my 
constituency on the conflict in Vietnam. 
Fifty-five percent of those answering felt 
that we should continue the present 
policy im defending South Vietnam. 
Even though this represents a drop from 
the 77 percent who approved the U.S. 
policy last year, I attribute this shift in 
opinion to an unmistakeable concensus 
among my constituents that we should 


increase our efforts to end this conflict 
rather than to a loss of faith in the cause 
for which we are fighting. Over half of 
those responding favored asking the 
United Nations to settle the question and 


parties represented at a 
peace conference including the National 
Liberation Front. I have repeatedly 
urged both courses of action. 

Due to the cost involved in the con- 
tinuing conflict in Vietnam, reimposing 
certain excise taxes had to be considered 
by the Congress. In polling my constitu- 
ents, I found this would be favorably 
received by 42.7 percent with another 6.4 
percent undecided. 

Approximately 85 percent of those re- 
sponding supported the food-for-peace 
program, a measure passed in the House 
in June by a 333 to 20 vote. A large ma- 
jority—77.4 percent—indicated approval 
of a U.S. program to offer family plan- 
ning aid to countries abroad at the re- 
quest of the country concerned. 
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Half of those responding—49.9 per- 
cent—favored the purchase by the United 
States of $100 million of special United 
Nations bonds, provided that any nation 
which fails to contribute in repaying the 
bonds would be denied a vote in the 
U.N. However, many who responded 
negatively to this question indicated in 
additional comments that they would 
support the U.S. purchase of these bonds 
as long as we did not stipulate that those 
countries who failed to aid in repayment 
would be denied the right to vote. 

It is interesting to note that over half 
of my constitutents who replied were in 
favor of increasing trade with the East- 
ern European countries while 43.1 per- 
cent desired more trade with the Soviet 
Union. A large percentage in the unde- 
cided category indicated in additional 
comments that they would favor in- 
creased trade with these countries pro- 
vided that it was limited to nonstrategic 
goods. 

In domestic affairs a substantial ma- 
jority—87.4 percent—were in favor of 
mandatory life terms for narcotics ped- 
dlers. Even more—90.6 percent—felt 
that the Federal Government should play 
a role in making cars safer by requiring 
the addition as standard equipment of 
such safety devices as padded dash- 
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boards and sun visors, collapsible steer- 
ing wheel columns, and safety tires to 
curtail the highway death toll. Federal 
regulations of mail order sales of con- 
cealable firearms was favored by 83.2 
percent of those responding. A tax re- 
duction for parents paying college ex- 
penses was endorsed by 74.8 percent. Mr. 
Speaker, I have already introduced legis- 
lation in these areas. 

My bill, H.R. 10743, for the prevention 
of inhumane treatment of animals sold 
by dealers for research, was endorsed by 
76 percent of those replying. The House 
passed a weaker measure; however, the 
version passed by the Senate included 
two key provisions of my bill. I am opti- 
mistic that the House-Senate conference 
will retain these stronger provisions. 

Expressing their concern over the pos- 
sibility of future water shortages in the 
Northeast, 73.2 percent of those replying 
to the questionnaire were in favor of a 
large-scale Federal program for con- 
struction of plants to take the salt out of 
sea water and make it drinkable. 

On other issues, more than half of my 
constituents expressed themselves in 
favor of increasing the minimum wage 
to $1.75 and expanding its coverage to 
include farm, hotel, and restaurant 
workers. A majority of those replying to 
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the questionnaire also supported the use 
of strategic goods stockpiles and surplus 
farm commodities as a means of stabiliz- 
ing prices. The provision of funds for a 
Federal Teacher Corps to be used in cer- 
tain designated schools to improve the 
quality of education was favored by 52.8 
percent of those replying. Approxi- 
mately 48.9 percent of those responding 
favored extending the term of Members 
of the House of Representatives in vari- 
ous ways, while the remaining number, 
a slightly higher percentage of the group, 
favored retaining the 2-year term. 

The results of this poll will be sent to 
every household in my district. I would 
like to express my appreciation to those 
who participated in this survey. I feel 
that the unusually high number of ques- 
tionnaires returned, together with the 
many additional remarks offered by 
many who answered, provides me with 
an invaluable and reliable guide to the 
feelings of my constituents on the issues 
and legislation currently before the Con- 
gress. I shall certainly keep my constitu- 
ents’ opinions firmly in mind. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
include at this point the complete tabula- 
tion of the 21 questions covered in my 
1966 questionnaire, showing the vote by 
totals and percentages: 


The 9th New Jersey District voters’ voice in Congress, 1966 
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UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DULSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKEI. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day evening, June 30, the celebration 
of Ukrainian independence was com- 
memorated at the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Nestor Procyk, of Buffalo, N.Y., the 
chairman of this event, addressed the 
gathering, and I wish to bring his open- 
ing and closing remarks to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF JUNE 30 (1941-66) 
OPENING REMARES 


Exactly a of a century ago, on 
June 30th 1941 amidst the raging battle be- 


On that memorable day, the tense atmos- 
phere in Lviv, the capital of Western 
Ukraine, was pierced by a triumphant 
broadcast from the radio station seized by 
Ukrainian freedom fighters: “By the will of 
the Ukrainian people, the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists, under the leadership 
of Stepan Bandera, proclaims the restoration 
of the Ukrainian State for which generations 
of the best sons of Ukraine have given their 
ves. This broadcast was a result of short 
but decisive deliberations at an assembly of 
the leaders of various Ukrainian political 
parties, in the City of Lviv; the Assembly also 
appointed the Provisional Government of 
Ukraine, with Yaroslav Stetzko as Prime Min- 
ister. 

Thus, the Ukrainian people entered upon 
another chapter of the history of the 
Ukrainian nation’s long struggle for freedom 
and national sovereignty, a chapter destined 
to be written in the blood and sweat of the 
proud and gallant soldiers of Ukraine; of the 
bold and fearless fighting men of the heroic 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA); of the 
valiant leaders of the Ukrainian Liberation 
Movement; a chapter which is yet to be com- 
pleted by the achievement of final victory 
by the Ukrainian people over tyrants. 

It was not the fate of the Ukrainian people 
to rejoice long in their newly proclaimed in- 
dependence. The Gestapo, fearing free 
Ukraine as a serious obstacle in Nazi Ger- 
many's path to conquest, moved ruthlessly 
ene SOF Ukrainian advances toward free- 

in national ndence. After 
rth Minister Stetzko’s unqualified refusal 
to give in to Hitler’s order to dissolve the 
Provisional Government, he was arrested and 
thrown with other leaders into a concentra- 
tion camp. Similar fate was met by several 
members of his Cabinet. Waves of Nazi 
terrorism and mass arrests followed, sweep- 
ing the land. Tens of thousands of Ukrain- 
ian nationalist freedom fighters, who spear- 
headed the renewal of Ukrainian Independ- 
ence, were confined to prisons, concentration 
camps or dungeons .. . but—notwithstand- 
ing brutal reprisals—leaders of the Ukrainian 
Liberation Movement—O.U.N., headed by 
Stepan Bandera, managed then to organize 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army, better known 
as U. P. A. This Army soon took over the 
fight. It carried it on, and today carries it 
on, despite arduous conditions imposed by 
the Red totalitarian system. 

‘This struggle continues in various Hyon 
social, economic, cultural and 
rilla form. There is abundant evidence that 
the struggle is gaining ground. Many revolts 
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and uprisings have taken place in various 
areas of Ukraine. Numerous strikes of 
Ukrainian workers have been reported in 
several industrial centers of Ukraine—a de- 
velopment which seems incredible in the to- 
talitarian system of the Russian empire. The 
scientific workers and those in fine arts— 
writers, poets, artists and students—do not 
hide their discontent with the Communist 
Russian {imperial system and openly express 
their demands for freedom of speech and 
press. As a consequence, some of them are 
physically annihilated (like the poet Wasyl 
Symonenko), some are being tried and sent 
to prison or forced labor camps (as in the 
cases of the recent secret trial of Dziuba 
and Svitlychney) . 

This struggle involves, of course, immense 
sacrifices on the part of the entire Ukrainian 
nation. At the same time, however, it places 
grave and ever-widening demands on the 
Russian imperialistic forces. These, in turn, 
diminish considerably Russian potentials for 
aggression and world domination. The 
lamentable fact is that this extremely impor- 
tant development seems to escape the atten- 
tion of the Western world, including the 
United States. Thus, one of the most valu- 
able achievements of the Ukrainian ordeal 
for the world community of free men goes 
largely unmarked. 

But, in the end, the spirit of the Ukrainian 
people which was able to produce the memo- 
rable Act of June 30th 1941 cannot be sup- 
pressed by any oppressor. The Ukrainians in 
Ukraine and throughout the world are well 
aware of the truth, so well expressed by Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Head of the Ukrainian 
Government during World War I, Symon 
Petlura, the fortieth anniversary of whose 
assassination by Kremlin agent Ukrainians 
the world over are observing this year: The 
path to liberation of each nation is sprinkled 
heavily with blood.” Ukrainians, wherever 
they are, have remained faithful to the maxim 
so realistically stated by the great Ukrainian 
poet, writer and philosopher Ivan Franko, 
whose fiftieth anniversary of death we are 
also observing this year, and who said that 
“to live means to struggle.” 

The Ukrainians, who since that historic 
date of June 30th or before, found haven in 
the U.S.A. have become a vital and useful 
part of American society. Having personally 
experienced the intolerable inhuman life un- 
der tyranny, they are dedicated to the libera- 
tion of their kin in Ukraine and the restora- 
tion of independence and sovereignty of their 
mother land. Having found true individual 
freedom in this blessed land of America, they 
wish the same freedom for the people of 
Ukraine and they are equally dedicated to 
support all efforts of our American govern- 
ment for the establishment of freedom for all 
nations and men, and of peace with justice 
throughout the world. 

Thus we, the representatives of the Ukrain- 
lan Community throughout the United States 
gathered here tonight, on this 25th anni- 
versary of the Ukrainian Decla- 
ration, give expression to our strong, inde- 
structible ties with our oppressed kin in 
Ukraine and with their national aspirations 
for sovereignty and freedom. We have gath- 
ered tonight, in Washington, D.C. the capital 
of free American soil, to solemnly rededicate 
ourselves to the great cause of freedom for 
Ukraine. We are most happy, therefore, ta 
find ourselves in the company of such dis- 
tinguished citizens-guests who, though not 
related by origin to Ukraine, nevertheless by 
their presence and active support this eve- 
ning have manifested their understanding of 
our zeal and our dedication to the cause of 
freedom for Ukraine, as a condition for the 
victorious cause of freedom everywhere in the 
world. 

We have also gathered here tonight to 
demonstrate our support for our Govern- 
ment's Viet Nam policy as distinct example 
of our basic national objective which, as we 
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see it, is the guarantee to all people of the 
right to be masters of their destiny, the right 
of self-determination. We cannot express 
too strongly our conviction that firmness 
and vigor must characterize our assistance 
to nations in the establishment of freedom 
for their people. Neither can we emphasize 
strongly enough that we ought not to limit 
the objective of our Viet Nam policy to the 
defense of South Viet Nam. Our aim, as we 
see it, must include assisting also the union 
of South and North Viet Nam, with one gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for 
the people. After this victory is achieved, 
the fight for liberation will surely spread 
throughout all oppressed lands, throughout 
all captive nations, the nations which have 
been subverted by Communism, Thus an 
escalation of freedom and an escalation of 
peace with justice for all nations and men 
will be accomplished. 

We know that in South Viet Nam, in fight- 
ing the Viet Cong or North Vietnamese 
forces, we are not fighting the real aggressor, 
but only his puppets. The actual aggressor 
lurks behind the Kremlin walls. We shall 
feel victorious only when this source of ag- 
gression and war is destroyed. Until that 
time, we must face the fact that even as we 
stamp out the fires of a Korea or a South 
Viet Nam, others will spring up elsewhere. 

We hear talk about bridges of understand- 
ing. Yes, we should build them and make 
them stronger. But we cannot build or 
strengthen in partnership with those who are 
dedicated to destroy them. Our bridges of 
understanding must be built by the com- 
munity of free men everywhere, and by those 
people and nations who today are struggling 
to break the iron bonds of imperialistic Rus- 
sian captivity. As the developing struggle 
of these captive peoples unfolds, we are com- 
ing to realize that they indeed, are our most 
valuable and valiant allies. And we, who call 
Ukraine our cradle, are proud of her and of 
her people who are playing their part in this 
crusade, 


CONCLUDING REMARKS AT THE BANQUET BY NES- 
TOR PROCYK, M.D., IN Ce eee D.C. 

There haye been illustrious in- 
stances of superior rn: org of valiance, 
as well as of glory and many occurrences of 
outstanding progress In more-than-1000- 
years-historical life of the Ukrainian nation. 
There were periods of renown glory and ear- 
nest recognition when Ukraine was one of the 
few influential powers of Europe and the 
Near East. That was in time when Russia— 
now the arch-enemy of the world and ruth- 
less oppressor of Ukraine wasn’t even yet 
born. Later, in the prolonged periods of 
captivity, there were many moments of glori- 


again and again to free themselves from the 
foreign domination; when they made self- 
sacrificing attempts to restore the Ukrainian 
sovereignty, to become again the master of 
their God-giving Ukrainian land, to regain 
historical position and significance, to revive 
their own and true Ukrainian indentity. 

In spite of harsh foreign domination for 
decades and centuries, but thanks to con- 
stant inspiration by the Ukrainian thinkers 
and writers like Iwan Pranke and statesmen- 

Petlura—first 


Within the past 50 years Ukrainians have 
used each and every opportunity, to express 
themselves actively for freedom and tinde- 
pendence of their land. Starting their drive 
for renaissance in 1917, they proclaimed in- 
dependence on January 22, 1918 in Kyiv, on 
November 1, 1918 in Lviv, Western Ukraine, 
both acts leading then to the reunification 
of all Ukrainian territories into one United 
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Ukrainian State proclaimed on January 22, 
1919. 

Due, however, to gross unconcern and lack 
of assistance on the part of Western Powers 
to the yet young and weak Ukrainian Goy- 
ernment, the Ukrainian independence was 
bound to be short lived. What was interest- 
ing and unfortunate, looking from the point 
of view of human justice, is that such assist- 
ance was not denied to the occupants of 
Ukraine, to her oppressors. There was no 
generosity of spirit, at that time, as it seems 
to be lacking now in the Western World to 
actively acknowledge the heroism of Ukrain- 
ian people and their efforts to attain justified 
independence. 

Nevertheless, during World War II, 
Ukrainians were ready again to express their 
will to be free by proclaiming independence 
of the smallest part of their land, Karato- 
Ukraine. And, 25 years ago, the heroic stub- 
bornness of Ukrainian spirit for freedom 
found its expression again in the Act of 
June 30th, 1941, by which the Ukrainian 
National Assembly proclaimed restoration of 
Ukrainian Independence, appointing the 
Provisional Government of Ukraine with 
Yaroslav Stetako as Prime Minister. That 
day and that Act—a historical moment in 
life of Ukrainian Nation, not only did prove 
the dynamic presence of that stubbornness 
of Ukrainian spirit for freedom and justice, 
but also gave notice to the world—friend and 
foe alike—that this spirit has remained in- 
destructible, as indestructible as the free- 
dom itself. 

That is this Act, the 25th anniversary of 
which we gathered to observe today. That 
is this indestructible spirit of Ukrainian na- 
tion and people for freedom and independ- 
ence, for mastership of their own God-given 
land, before which we earnestly take off our 
hats and for which we—the Americans of 
Ukrainian heritage are rightfully proud. 

We only regret that the heroic Act of June 
30th didn't materialize. The Western Powers 
were again unconcerned to give assistance 
to the Ukrainian nation, assailed by two 
wild and cruel monsters and gasping for free 
air. Instead, a bridge of understanding was 
built with one of the monsters; the bridge 
destroyed by the same monster as soon as all 
goods from the West were shipped and de- 
livered over it. We not only regret it for 
the sake of Ukraine but for the sake of others 
as well. For there is little doubt that North 
Viet Nam and Viet Cong are being fed, still 
today, with the goods supplied to the Krem- 
lin rulers by the Western Powers during 
World War II. We shudder, therefore, when 
we hear today of building bridges of under- 
standing. The idea, of course, is good but we 
unequivocally feel that these bridges of un- 
derstanding must be built to reach those 
nations and peoples who search for freedom 
and justice and not to those whose objec- 
tives are enslavement, cruelty and deceit. 

We feel gratified that the valiant people of 
South Viet Nam receive our active assistance 
and we are in firm support of our Govern- 
ment's Viet Nam policy. We only wish that 
this policy doesn’t become softened by any 
kind of disguised dove-melodies or by ac- 
ceptance of fool ideas no matter how “bright” 
and educated they pretend to sound. For 
we—Ukrainians—speak from historical and 
personal experience when we say that only 
firmness and unyielding power can work con- 
vincingly upon the Kremlin rulers. Further- 
more, we say that only a disarming of the 
rulers of Muscovy, a total and complete dis- 
arming of that venemous serpent of Commu- 
nism and Sino-Russian imperialism can 
bring about restoration of freedom and jus- 
tice throughout the world. This can be ac- 
complished by mutual and concentrated ef- 
forts from without and from within the Com- 
munist empires. As far as the latter part is 
concerned—the efforts from within—we are 
certain that Ukraine and the Ukrainian peo- 
ple—along with other captive nations—are 
ready and waiting, as heroically as ever, for 
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a new 30th of June, for a new January 
22nd. 


This time we wish and we hope that 
America and the West will assist those who 
search for freedom and justice for all. 

On concluding our observances tonight and 
thanking our distinguished speakers and 
guests and every one of you, I am certain 
to express the hope of all Ukrainians in 
the United States by making our dedicated 
decision and our vow, to now captive Ukrain- 
lan people—to paraphrase a great general 
“We shall return!” 


WARSAW UPRISING DAY 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. McGraTH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, 22 
years ago today, the Poles began to battle 
to overcome their Nazi captors and lib- 
erate their capital, Warsaw. The battle 
lasted 63 days and resulted in the al- 
most complete destruction of that once- 
beautiful city and the deaths of some 
200,000 Polish men, women, and children. 

While the Poles inside Warsaw were 
fighting against their oppressors, the 
Soviet Army, upon whose assistance the 
freedom-fighters depended, stood by in 
the outskirts of the city and permitted 
the sacrifice of those lives and the virtual 
destruction of the city—from which it 
has not, even today, fully recovered. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, another valiant 
people fights against an aggressor in 
another part of the world. There, too, 
men, women, and children are giving 
their lives and their cities, towns, and 
hamlets are being destroyed by an equal- 
ly ruthless enemy. 

But, unlike the Soviet Army outside 
Warsaw, the allies of the South Viet- 
namese are not skulking in the outskirts, 
but are engaging the common enemy 
side by side with the South Vietnamese. 

I feel we can draw inspiration from 
the Poles of the Warsaw uprising as an- 
other chapter of the same story—man’s 
unending battle against the oppressor— 
unfolds in southeast Asia. Two years 
ago, when the 20th anniversary of the 
Warsaw uprising was marked by free- 
dom-loving peoples, President Johnson 
called the epic struggle of the Poles in 
Warsaw “an exceptional demonstration 
of man’s courage and devotion in the 
long and continuing struggle for human 
freedom.” 

As we salute the Polish people on this 
anniversary, we can also apply the lesson 
of their courage to the same fight—in 
another country, by another people, but 
against the same enemy: Tyranny—to 
sustain our courage and determination. 


LABOR ASKS FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION TO AID HOMEOWNERS 
AND HOMEBUILDERS 
Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, every 
passing day sees the hcmebuilding in- 
dustry sink deeper into crisis and the 
American homebuyer being increasingly 
saddled with the high cost of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s tight money policy. 
It is almost impossible today to obtain 
mortgage funds; those lucky enough to 
have a mortgage will pay dearly for the 
high price of this credit. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, on which I am privileged to serve, 
acted on July 25 to correct the disastrous 
decline in the homebuilding industry and 
the upward spiraling interest rate war 
between our savings institutions and 
commercial banks. The committee ap- 
proved the plan of the gentleman from 
Texas, C WRIGHT PArMAN, to im- 
pose a 4% -percent ceiling on commercial 
banks’ certificates of deposit under the 
$100,000 level. This will divert back to 
savings institutions a good deal of the 
savings flow that left the thrift industry 
because of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
approval of 544-percent rates on certifi- 
cates of deposit. The thrift industry can 
finance only home loans which are long- 
term and not as high yielding as the 
commercial bank’s great varieties of dif- 
ferent loans. So to cut the thrift in- 
dustry off from funds is to cut off the 
American homeowner from his dreams 
of homeownership. 

The committee approved a proposal to 
establish standby dividend ceilings on 
all federally insured savings and loan in- 
stitutions, and authorized the Fed to 
raise reserves on time deposits. In order 
to pump money into the mortgage mar- 
ket, we proposed that the Fed buy ob- 
ligations of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. We have asked that 
in the future the financial regulatory 
agencies must consult and exchange 
views before any action, such as was 
taken December 5, 1965, raising regu- 
lation Q to 54% percent and the discount 
rate to 4% percent, is taken. H.R. 14026 
is presently before the Rules Committee, 
and I hope that honorable committee 
will act soon on this bill for it is im- 
portant to millions of Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp following my remarks, a letter to 
Chairman Wricut Parman from George 
Meany, the president of the AFL-CIO, 
supporting the Banking and Currency 
Committee’s action. I think it very ap- 
propriate, Mr. Speaker, to point out that 
the AFL-CIO is most concerned with the 
ones who can least afford this difficult 
situation, the American homebuyer; it is 
he who suffers the most. Mr. Meany’s 
letter follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., July 22, 1966. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Banking and Currency Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: The AFL-CIO 
has been increasingly concerned about the 
continuing upward spiral of interest rates 
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which is boosting prices and depressing resi- 
dential construction, 

I know that you and your committee have 
also been concerned with this problem. On 
June 23, the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency adopted a resolution declaring 
“it is the sense of this Committee that the 
Federal Reserve Board should act within 
thirty days to put to an end this excessive 
interest rate competition and to forestall the 
threat of such further competition.” 

Those thirty days have now passed. Yet 
the Federal Reserve has done virtually noth- 
ing, except for an action which reduces in- 
terest rates for smaller deposits while at the 
same time keeps high interest rates for big 
deposits. The Federal Reserve also has asked 
the Congress for broader authority for itself, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to 
govern the interest rate practices of banks 
and savings and loan associations—with a 
danger that further discrimination in inter- 
est rates, between large and smaller deposits, 
may be established. 

We do not consider that past actions of 
the Federal Reserve justify granting it such 
broader authority, in fact, the experience of 
the past year clearly demonstrates the 
danger that our economy faces unless the 
Congress acts promptly and thoughtfully. 

In the past year, the prime interest rate, 
charged by commercial banks for the blue 
chip borrowers, has risen over 27 percent. 
The practical result has been that the vast 
majority of consumers, businessmen and 
farmers, who pay more than the prime rate, 
are now paying 6 percent and more on loans, 

So mortgage rates have shot up, as yes- 
terday's cost of living index release aptly 
demonstrates. With the effective rate on 
conventional mortgages at 6% percent—and 
rising—it is the American home buyer who 
suffers. Not so long ago, the average mort- 
gage rate was 5% percent. A one-point rise 
on a 25-year, $20,000 mortgage—the average 
conventional mortgage, at present—adds 
more than $3,600 in interest costs over those 
25 years. For the vast majority of American 
wage and salary earners, $3,600 represents 
well over one-half year’s earnings. 

The sharply rising cost of money and ac- 
companying interest rate competition among 
financial institutions has driven new hous- 
ing starts down to a yearly rate of 1,288,000 
in June—18 percent lower than a year ago 
and the lowest level since the spring of 1961. 
Yet this slump comes at a time when there 
should be a sharp rise in building homes and 
community facilities to meet the crying need 
to rebuild the cities of the nation. 

Since the situation has not improved dur- 
ing the past thirty days, I hope the Com- 
mittee and the Congress will give serious con- 
sideration to effective remedies. Among the 
items, which I believe deserve early and 
serious consideration, are: 

(1) A roll-back of interest rates to more 
reasonable levels. It would be appropriate, 
as I see it, to consider an interest rate ceil- 
ing of 4% percent on time desposits of all 
types, Including Certificates of Deposit. 

(2) A congressional resolution demanding 
the Federal Reserve to exercise its authority— 
through the purchase of government securi- 
ties and regulation of reserve requirements— 
to stabilize the money market and main- 
tain reasonable interest rates. 

(3) A curb on the business investment 
boom, through repeal of the 7 percent tax 
credit on investment in new equipment, 
which would make more funds available for 
housing and other economic activities. 

(4) A measure to provide a gradual and 
orderly end to the issuance of Certificates of 
Deposits by the banks. 

(5) An immediate review of the effect of 
the issuance by the federal government of 
participation certificates. 
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(6) The development of effective coordi- 
nation and cooperation among the various 
federal agancies, including the Federal Re- 
serve System, that are in the money and 
credit area. 

The upward spiral of interest rates, with 
its depressing impact on home-building and 
inflationary effect on costs and prices, is 
fraught with danger. Rolling back interest 
rates and stabilizing conditions in the na- 
tion’s money and credit market are urgently 
needed. We consider this a matter of im- 
mediate and pressing concern to America and 
we urge your committee to take leadership 
in meeting this need. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEANY, President. 


ECONOMIST DISSENTS FROM RE- 
CENT FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
ATTEMPTS TO HALT SAVINGS 
RATE WAR 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Sherman Shapiro, of the University of 
Illinois, has sent me copies of his letters 
to Chairman William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
Chairman K. A. Randall, of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, strongly 
disagreeing with these two agencies’ re- 
cent actions to stem the savings rate 
war. 

In response to a resolution of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
to take action on the present tight- 
money situation, the Fed and the FDIC 
acted to lower the rates paid on multiple 
maturity certificates of deposit. At the 
time, I termed the action wholly inade- 
quate and subsequently the Banking and 
Currency Committee agreed and re- 
ported out H.R. 14026 to correct this 
serious credit shortage. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members to 
read Professor Shapiro’s letters: 

UNIVERSITY or ILLINOIS, 

COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 

Chicago, July 21, 1966. 
Mr. WILLIAM McC. MARTIN, In., 
Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR MR. Martin: I would like to offer a 
strong dissent to your recent change in 
Regulation Q, which “. . . lowered the max- 
imum rate that the System's member banks 
may pay on those time deposits that have 
multiple maturities.” 

In the press release, dated July 15, 1966, 
you said that “the Purpose is to help 
forestall excessive interest competition 
among financial institutions in conditions, 
such as those now existing, when monetary 
policy is aimed at curbing the rate of ex- 
pansion of bank credit.” 

It has long been recognized that it is the 
prime function of central banks to regulate 
the supply of money, or even credit. The 
purpose, of course, is to assist in attaining or 
maintaining socially accepted, economic 
goals. The test of any policy must be 
whether that policy assists in the achieving 
of the goals. In my opinion, there is no 
economic justification for the change in Reg- 
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ulation Q. It is not an efficient means of 
“, . . curbing the rate of expansion of bank 
credit.” It clearly discriminates against the 
smaller saver. It is a very inefficient tech- 
nique to increase the flow of funds to the 
mortgage market. 
Sincerely yours, 
SHERMAN SHAPIRO, 

Professor and Coordinator of Economics. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 

COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 

July 21, 1966. 
Mr. K. A. RANDALL, 
Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. RANDALL: I would like to offer a 
strong dissent to your recent change in the 
Regulation dealing with the “Payments of 
Deposits and Interest Thereon by Insured 
Nonmember Banks.” 

In the press release, dated July 15, 1966, 
you said “in taking this action, the Corpo- 
ration seeks to limit excessive interest rate 
competition among financial institutions, 
and to support the Federal Reserve in its 
primary monetary policy responsibilities.” 

As a professor of economics who is con- 
cerned with money and banking, and public 
policy, I am deeply concerned. What are 
the standards used to determine that ex- 
cessive interest rate competition” exists? 
What are the undesirable effects of such 
competition? Will this change in regula- 
tion effectively stop such competition? 
What are the side-effects lowering this ceil- 
ing price? I can assume answers to some 
of these questions, as can most experienced 
economists, and they result in my rejecting 
this change in regulation on the basis of 
traditional economics. Empirical work may 
refute the traditional analysis, but I sug- 
gest that such studies ought to be made 
available to the economics profession. 

It is impossible for me to understand why 
you think that this action would efficiently 
and effectively support the Federal Reserve's 
monetary policy. The regulation of these 
rates of interest on time deposits is not a 
necessary condition for good or bad mon- 
etary policy. It clearly discriminates against 
the small saver. It is a very inefficient 
technique to increase the flow of funds to 
the mortgage market. 

Sincerely yours, 
SHERMAN SHAPIRO, 
Professor and Coordinator of Economics. 


BUILDING AND THRIFT INDUSTRIES 
CALL FOR CONGRESSIONAL AC- 
TION TO END TIGHT MONEY SITU- 
ATION 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent crisis that the economy is experienc- 
ing every day touches more of our citi- 
zens. The tight-money, high-interest- 
rate policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
has encouraged the spiraling savings 
rate war to a point now where one of the 
great industries of this country, the 
home- building industry, is closing down 
its operations, throwing many thousands 
out of work. They cannot build, Mr. 
Speaker, because there is no money avail- 
able for new homebuilding. 
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The thrift industry has virtually closed 
down its operations for new mortgages; 
they have been priced out of the savings 
market by the commercial banks’ use of 
high interest certificates of deposit. The 
present situation has reached a point, 
Mr. Speaker, where the market cannot 
adjust to the vagaries of big bankers’ 
desires. Prompt and vigorous congres- 
sional action is needed, as proposed in the 
Banking and Currency Committee's 
recommendations in H.R. 14026. 

Mr. Speaker, I call to the attention 
of the Members a number of letters that 
I have received from building supply 
companies and savings and loan associa- 
tions, calling for congressional action. 

THE WICKES CORP., 
Saginaw, Mich., July 25, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN: As a matter 
of introduction, The Wickes Corporation of 
Saginaw, Michigan, is the largest retailer of 
building materials in the United States, with 
115 retail outlets located in 25 states, with 
an annual volume of over $200,000,000. 

I should like to pass along some general 
observations which have been made over the 
last 10 days which may be of assistance to 
you in evaluating the present status of the 
home construction business. 

It appears that high interest rates have 
caused an almost complete slowdown of 
F.H.A. and V.A. loans, and have increased the 
cost of conventional mortgages to a point 
where new construction is being seriously 
jeopardized. 

Specifically, loans of F.H.A. mortgages are 
almost non-existent. The present F.H.A. 
rate is 54 plus 44% F. H. A. insurance fee 
or 614% to the borrower. This appears to 
be a reasonable rate for the borrower in 
today’s market, but lenders are asking ap- 
proximately eight points from the seller to 
bring the effective rate up to the going rate. 
The seller also obtains a 1% fee from the 
buyer for processing. On a $20,000 loan, the 
seller would have to pay a $1,600 fee and 
the buyer $200 for processing. It appears 
that F. HA. loans are not being made because 
the seller is either not willing or able to pay 
the required points; and the banks are hav- 
ing difficulty selling these mortgages to gen- 
erate cash for additional lending. 

V.A. mortgages are not being made for the 
same reasons that F.H.A. mortgages are not 
being made. 

It is estimated that there was a 50% re- 
duction in mortgage lending by Savings and 
Loan Associations during May, 1966, com- 
pared to May, 1965. Last year during peak 
months of the building season, loans ran ap- 
proximately 2 Billion per month. It is esti- 
mated that for the current year, loans will 
run slightly over 1 Billion per month. Com- 
mitments to purchase mortgage loans were 
considerably less than 50% in May, 1966, 
compared to May, 1965. During the first 4 
months of 1966, there were over 37,000 fewer 
construction loans than the first 4 months of 
1965. Some feel that there will be further 
shrinkage in this market in the second half 
of 1966. 

If an individual is fortunate enough to 
obtain a mortgage commitment from an in- 
surance company, he must meet the follow- 
ing specifications. At least a 25% down 
payment is required. The interest rate is 
from 6% to 6%½% . The borrowers income 
must be one-half of the unpaid balance of 
the mortgage. Usually, the borrower is re- 
quired to purchase ordinary life insurance 
equal to the amount of the mortgage. 

Normally, a bank mortgage loan requires 
a minimum 25% down payment and the cur- 
rent interest rate is between 644% and 7%. 
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A 1% to 2% construction fee is generally 
charged. Only excellent credit risks are be- 
ing considered at this time on any basis. 
It appears that the sources to which com- 
mercial banks previously sold real estate 
mortgages have about dried up. These 
sources of funds include Mutual Savings 
Banks, Savings and Loan Associations, and 
commercial banks in the large financial 
centers, 

From the above, it appears that a large 
segment of the people in the United States 
are currently finding it impossible to con- 
sider home purchasing, and that this seg- 
ment of our economy may well come to a 
shouting halt in another 60 to 90 days when 
contractors and developers have completed 
their work on present commitments. 

Consideration must be given to the magni- 
tude of the home building industry and its 
ability to use not only lumber, but innu- 
merable manufactured items, such as win- 
dows, hardware, bathtubs, electrical fixtures, 
and related items, such as appliances, drapes, 
and rugs. All of these industries, as well as 
the employees involved in them, can be 
seriouly affected. 

May I suggest that you verify the facts pre- 
sented above to see if they are factual in 
your area of the nation. If they are, it 
would appear that consideration should be 
given to combat the problem on a national 
basis without delay. 

If you represent a state where one of our 
centers is located, you probably have heard 
from one or more of our local ers. 
They are knowledgeable in their statements 
because they are dealing with the home 
builder on a daily basis. 

Yours truly, 
M. J. ZAHNow, 
Senior Vice President. 


UNITED States Gypsum Co., 
Chicago, July 25, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: As President 
of United States Gypsum Company, one of 
the largest manufacturers of building mate- 
rials in the world and an employer of almost 
14,000 people, I am deeply concerned over a 
most serious crisis confronting the Home 
Building Industry. 

The shortage of funds has precipitated an 
alarming decline in housing starts and sales. 
More than 50% of our sales are in the hous- 
ing market. If this decline continues, we 
will be faced with the unpleasant prospect 
of laying off people at our 66 plants through- 
out the country and in our 58 sales and office 
locations. This crisis affects not only con- 
struction workers, but also the hundreds of 
thousands of people in allied industries 
supplying this vast market. 

Home ownership is such an important 
factor, not only in our economy, but also to 
our American way of life, that I cannot con- 
ceive of the Congress not taking positive 
steps to immediately alleviate this grave 
situation. 

I know that you will give serious and ma- 
ture consideration to the problems confront- 
ing the Home Building Industry and work 
toward an immediate action program in the 
Congress to forestall a serious recession in 
the Home Building Industry, with its ad- 
verse impact on the general economy as well. 

It is my understanding that various pro- 
posals aimed at minimizing the current 
problems have been brought to your atten- 
tion by the National Association of Home 
Builders. I believe these proposals are 
worthy of your close scrutiny and considera- 
tion. 

May I please have your views on this 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 
GRAHAM J. MORGAN. 
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NATIONAL GYPSUM Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y., July 26, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: AS you are 
aware, the current drastic reduction in the 
supply of money available for home mort- 
gages has resulted in a severe decline in the 
housing market. Results have been most un- 
favorable to members of the housing indus- 
try, manufacturers of building materials, 
and a great many related economic factors, 

In an effort to relieve the drastic effects 
that this situation is having on the whole 
economy, the National Association of Home 
Builders, at a recent industry-wide meet- 
ing, made certain recommendations which 
included expansion of the activities of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association; a ceil- 
ing on non-corporate certificates of deposit 
by commercial banks; and the authorization 
of certain actions by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

We offer our strong support for these 
measures and urge that you give them full 
consideration in your capacity as Chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee. 


Respectfully, 
C. R. MORGAN, 
Director, Systems Development. 


SAVINGS ASSOCIATION LEAGUE 
or New YORK STATE, 
New York, N.Y., July 26, 1966. 

Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, 

Chairman, House Banking and Currency 
Committee, House Office Building, The 
Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN PATMAN: Needless to say, 
the savings association business in the State 
of New York was quite pleased with the ac- 
tion taken by the House Banking Commit- 
tee today, in approving a bill under your au- 
thorship providing for a 4% per cent ceiling 
on commercial bank CDs under $100,000. 
Had such action been taken earlier, the com- 
petitive situation between financial institu- 
tions might not have deteriorated to the 
extent it has and consequently the hous- 
ing market would not be in the distraught 
situation it finds itself in. 

At its last meeting, our Board of Direc- 
tors unanimously approved (S. 3627), the 
Administration’s current rate control bill 
with amendments. Historically, our League 
has been opposed on principle to rate con- 
trol, but feels that the current situation de- 
mands some temporary restraints. We sug- 
gest, therefore, that the Senate bill be 
amended to provide for an expiration period 
of 12 months with further provisions to set- 
ting a ceiling of $50,000 on commercial bank 
CDs with 180-day maturity and carrying a 
rate of 4% per cent. On CDs with longer 
maturities under $50,000, the interest rate 
should be limited to 5 per cent and on all 
others, the maximums provided for in Regu- 
lation Q would take over. 

Your own bill is compatible with our 
position on (S. 3627) and while we did not 
have the opportunity of considering its pro- 
visions, we feel reasonably sure that we 
could support your bill with equal 
unanimity. 

Although the well-being of the savings as- 
sociation business is of primary importance 
to us, it is of far more importance that sta- 
bility be introduced in the economy at this 
time to prevent upsets of a more permanent 
nature. It is for this reason, perhaps more 
than any other, that we are willing to put 
aside economic and selfish positions in favor 
of the common good. 

We deeply appreciate your long standing 
support of our business and hope that we 
may be of assistance to you in resolving this 
very critical situation. 

Warmest regards. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. BODINE, 
President. 
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Law OFFICES JOSEPH F. SOKAL, 
Chicago, July 27, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PaTMan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As a president 
and managing officer of Mount Prospect Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association, Mount 
Prospect, Illinois, with assets of $11,596,000. 
I must let you know that our association 
believes that the bill considered by your 
committee with recommendation that it 
pass as to regulation of dividends and inter- 
ests is a necessary one for the good of the 
industry and of the general public good. 

I realize that our leagues are opposed to 
the bill. However, they have not sounded 
the opinions of the average association man- 
agers. I am certain that you will not find 
the membership of either of the leagues 
solidly behind the leagues’ positions. 

At any rate I wish to thank you for ex- 
ercising your independent judgment as I 
know you have the welfare of the country 
uppermost in mind. 

I started college at the outset of the de- 
pression and the lesson I learned is that 
banking is first and foremost a public trust. 
Profits should be secondary. That is not 
the trend, as of now. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH F. SOKAL. 


ODESSA SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Odessa, Tex., July 26, 1966. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, House Banking and Currency 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Parman: As the managing offi- 
cer of a small association located in far West 
Texas, let me state first how much I appre- 
ciate you and what you have done for the 
savings and loan industry. 

The day has arrived when we need con- 
crete legislative action to curb not only the 
savings and loan industry, but also the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

This short note is to inform you that our 
association will accept the legislation that 
you and your committee offer. This action 
needs to be accomplished within the next 60 
days and become effective at the earliest 
possible date. I believe the American peo- 
ple as a whole are disgusted with the insti- 
tutions so involved and that our public 
image is being damaged each and every day. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. R. (Happy) DYER, 
President. 


CALIFORNIA CONSUMER ORGANI- 
ZATION ENDORSES REFORM OF 
FEDERAL RESERVE 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneuos matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, con- 
sumer organizations all over the country 
are deeply disturbed by high interest 
rates and the continuing and blatant 
defiance of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The California Farmer-Consumer In- 
formation Committee, which has done 
such outstanding work in the consumer 
field, has unanimously endorsed H.R. 11, 
which would reform the Federal Reserve 
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System and return it to the control of 
the people of the United States. I have 
just received a letter from Mr. Borghild 
Haugen, recording secretary and con- 
sumer consultant to the California 
Farmer-Consumer Information Commit- 
tee, setting out that organization's views 
on the Federal Reserve System. I place 
this letter in the Recorp. 


CALIFORNIA FarmMer-ConsuMER 
INFORMATION COMMITTEE, 
Santa Clara, Calif., July 20, 1966. 
Re H.R. 11, Parman. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN AND MEMBERS 
OF THE HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY COM- 
MITTEE: The California Farmer-Consumer In- 
formation Committee with a membership 
totaling more than a quarter of a million 
Americans and representing individual 
farmers, farmer bargaining, marketing and 
cooperative associations, organized labor, 
church and consumer groups, professional 
and business supporters, welcomes the long 
overdue reforms in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem as outlined in H.R. 11, Parman, 

Support of this bill was unanimously en- 
dorsed at our 26th. annual meeting June 18 
at the University of Santa Clara. 

The demoralizing effect on American mid- 
dle-income citizens of an arrogant Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors, beholden to no 
one, must not be underestimated. 

The little known facts of the “seized in- 
dependence” of the Federal Reserve Board, 
acting in defiance of the President and the 
U.S. Congress come as a shock to law-abid- 
ing, taxpaying American citizens. Especially, 
the fourteen year terms of the seven man 
board of governors. 

The Federal Reserve System must be made 
to function for the best interests of the whole 
people of the United States. The irresponsi- 
ble manipulation of interest rates these last 
few months is a warning of things to come 
where peoples’ interests are so grossly defied. 

If, our Congress is to have integrity and 
strength it must take a stand now in sup- 
port of the vital reforms proposed in H.R, 11 
for the Federal Reserve System, so they may 
become effective at the earliest possible date. 
We therefore urge immediate hearings and 
a favorable action on H.R. 11, PATMAN. 

Very truly yours, 
BORGHILD HAUGEN, 
Consumer Consultant. 


ALL THIS HAPPENED—THE STORY 
OF AMERICAN LABOR, PART X 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues part X of the continuing 
series on the history of the American 
labor movement appearing in the Sea- 
farers’ Log, a publication of the Sea- 
farers International Union. Part X ap- 
peared in the June 24, 1966, edition. 

Previous installments have appeared 
in the Recorp as follows: Parts I and II, 
March 29, 1966, pages 7195 through 7198; 
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part III. March 31, 1966, pages 7348 and 
7349; part IV, May 4, 1966, pages 9860 and 
9861; parts V and VI, May 18, 1966, pages 
10958 and 10959; part VII, May 25, 1966, 
pages 11445 and 11446; parts VIII and 
IX. July 28, 1966, pages 17555 through 
17557. 
The article follows: 


ALL THIS HAPPENED—THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
LABOR—PART X or A SEAFARERS LOG FEATURE 


The merging of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations on Dec. 5, 1955 made the new 
federation the largest labor body in the 
history of the United States and of the free 
world. The membership of the AFL-CIO 
affiliated unions today is approximately 131% 
million workers. The effectiveness of the 
organized American labor movement was 
strengthened considerably by the merger. It 
enabled the resources of the entire movement 
to be put into the task of resolving the com- 
plex and complicated problems facing Amer- 
ican workers and the community as a whole 
in the second half of the 20th century. 

The struggle of the organized labor move- 
ment to provide American workers with de- 
cent wages and conditions and the security 
and dignity to which they are entitled, 
achieved its greatest successes in the years 
following World War II and in the decade 
since the formation of the AFL-CIO. Go- 
ing beyond the area of pay and working con- 
ditions, the unions sought to win greater 
security for their members and their families. 
By negotiating health and welfare plans, the 
unions won a wide range of new benefits that 
gave vital protection to the worker and his 
family. The union health and welfare plans 
made available to American workers, medical 
care, hospitalization and a variety of related 
benefits that previously had been out of their 
reach. This meant better and more health- 
ful lives for union members and their de- 
pendents. The unions also tackled the prob- 
lem of providing security in old age; they 
established pension plans that enabled work- 
ers to approach later life without the fear of 
helplessness and dependency that had haunt- 
ed every working man and woman. And the 
unions continue to press for improvement 
and innovations to provide more and more 
economic security for their members both on 
the job and in retirement. 

But organized labor was also aware of the 
fact that in today’s complex society, with its 
increasing and challenging problems, it must 
go beyond the area of collective bargaining 
with the employers in order to best protect 
and serve its members and the community 
asa whole. It is for this reason that unions 
today are engaged in political action on a 
broad scale. Individual unions have legisla- 
tive and public policy programs which are of 
immediate concern to their own members, 
and to the nation, as in the case of the Sea- 
farers International Union, which wages con- 
tinuing and aggressive campaigns on a multi- 
tude of issues, ranging from the fight to re- 
tain the Public Health Service Hospitals for 
the care and treatment of merchant seamen 
to the battle to effect legislation and policies 
that would halt the decline of the U.S. mer- 
chant marine and instead encourage its 
growth and expansion. 

Unions, individually—again as in the case 
of the SIU—and collectively—through the 
AFL-CIO Committee On Political Education 
(COPE)—also engage in political action on 
the broad economic and social issues which 
not only affect their own members but the 
total population as well. 

The American labor movement is the 
strongest, most active single force for ro- 
cial welfare improvements in the nation. 
Its effectiveness in behalf of the interests 
of organized workers and the community at 
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large is evidenced by the success of its fight 
for a great range of beneficial legislation 
in the first session of the 89th Congress. 
The AFL-CIO unions saw many of their leg- 
islative goals become law, among them Medi- 
care, federal aid to education, federal pro- 
tection of voting rights, a stepped-up war 
on poverty, a new Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, legislative reappor- 
tionment, a better housing program, immi- 
gration reform, and a broad attack on health 
problems, to cite a few. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany has 
said: “We in the labor movement supported 
these new programs, not because they spe- 
cifically helped labor unions and union mem- 
bers, but because they are good for the 
country and good for all the American peo- 
ple. We supported these programs in our 
role as the people's lobby.” 

Not all of labor’s social welfare goals have 
been achieved yet. Among those for which 
the struggle will continue are protection 
for the American consumer in the market- 
place, as embodied in the AFL-CIO sup- 
ported bills for “truth-in-packaging”’ and 
„truth-in-lending:“ expansion of social se- 
curity coverage for the nation’s older citi- 
zens, extension of federal minimum wage 
and hour protection to the millions not 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act; 
broadening the coverage and strengthening 
the enforcement of Civil Rights Act; self- 
government “home rule” for the District of 
Columbia; situs picketing legislation to pro- 
tect the economic freedom of workers at 
multiemployer construction sites, and ade- 
quate appropriations for health, education, 
welfare, antipoverty, labor protection and 
manpower development programs. 

The AFL-CIO will also continue its fight 
to repeal Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
law which restricts the freedom of collective 
bargaining and through which states are 
enabled to adopt the so-called “right-to- 
work,” encouraging unionbusting by employ- 
ers and depriving workers of the benefits of 
union security. 

The importance of organized labor’s activi- 
ties to the well-being of Americans was noted 
by President Lyndon Johnson on July 14, 
1965 when he said: “The AFL-CIO has done 
more good for more people than any other 
group in America in its legislative ef- 
forts ...No group in the country works 
harder in the interest of everyone... It 
helps young and old and middle-aged ... 
I believe the American people ought to kno 
the remarkable contribution which orga- 
nized labor makes to the promotion of sound 
legislation.” 

But victories and improvement in any 
area—whether it be across the bargaining 
table in increased wages, vacations, wel- 
fare or pension benefits, or in the form of 
legislation providing social welfare gains— 
do not mean any lessening of organized 
labor’s continuing struggle for greater se- 
curity and dignity for its members and the 
rest of the nation’s people. 

It is the union movement's role to fight 
continually for an ever better life and maxi- 
mum security for working men and women 
and the assurance that they will enjoy these 
benefits in a society that respects and pro- 
tects their individual liberty and freedom. 
This is the never-ending job of a trade union. 
It is the story of American labor. 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with real interest that I learned of the 
action taken with respect to the demon- 
stration cities program by the 1966 Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference recently 
held in Los Angeles. 

On July 7, the conference adopted the 
report of the Committee on Human Re- 
sources dealing with human resource 
problems and the demonstration cities 
program. This proposal is contained in 
H.R. 15890, the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1966, favorably re- 
ported by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on July 15. In order 
that my colleagues may have the advan- 
tage of studying the deliberations of the 
conference with respect to the demon- 
stration cities program, I submit for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
copy of the committee report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RE- 
SOURCES OF THE 1966 NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ 
CONFERENCE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., JULY 7, 
1966 


The Committee this year has dealt with 
a range of topics. These follow under their 
individual headings. 


URBAN HUMAN RESOURCE PROBLEMS AND THE 
DEMONSTRATION CITIES PROGRAM 


The federal government has enacted and 
proposed a wide range of programs which 
recognize that many of America’s most press- 
ing human resource problems are shaped by 
the urban environment. We believe that 
this aspect of overall human resource devel- 
opment should be a focus of continuing 
study by the governors, since it very clearly 
implies significant opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities for the states. Here, as in 
many other areas of public policy, the states 
must act boldly to assure their meaningful 
participation and leadership as partners 
with the federal and local governments. 

The recently proposed demonstration cities 
program, for example, is premised upon the 
need for an immediate and massive attack 
on the individual and social decay of large 
sections of American cities. 

Many cities, in America suffer from a phys- 
ical rot which leads to the nightmares of 
crime, delinquency and disease. The Com- 
mittee feels strongly that physical renewal 
alone will not prevent human corrosion. 
There must be, in addition, an overall effort 
at human renewal, tying together physical 
redevelopment with adequate educational 
facilities, job training and job opportunity, 
and healthy, social and recreational services 
and facilities. 

The Committee therefore calls to the atten- 
tion of the National Governor’s Conference 
the Demonstration Cities legislation now 
pending in the Congress. It offers a major 
attempt to concentrate all federal, state and 
local resources in a coordinated drive for the 
physical and human renewal of entire city 
neighborhoods. 

The Committee believes that such an over- 
all effort, coordinating federal, state and 
local endeavor, would be of substantial bene- 
fit to many urban areas throughout the na- 
tion. This reminds us again of the necessity 
for states to demonstrate, that they can pro- 
vide a positive and vital force for physical 
and human development in urban America. 

We invite other governors of the conference 
to submit suggestions concerning ways in 
which our committee might focus on the 
special demands of urban human resource 
development. The need for increased state 
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activity in this area is both pressing and 
promising. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Governor Richard J. Hughes, New Jersey, 
Chairman; Governor Mark O. Hatfield, 
Oregon, Vice Chairman; Governor Ed- 
mund B. Brown, California; Governor 
Nils A. Boe, South Dakota; Governor 
John H. Chafee, Rhode Island; Gov- 
ernor Frank G. Clement, Tennessee; 
Governor Daniel J. Evans, Washington; 
Governor Warren E. Hearnes, Missouri; 
Governor Robert E. McNair, South 
Carolina; Governor Frank B. Morrison, 
Nebraska; Governor Ralph M. Paie- 
wonsky, Virgin Islands; Governor Karl 
F. Rolvaag, Minnesota; Governor Carl 
E. Sanders, Georgia. 


CONGRESSMAN STRATTON RE- 
PORTS ON PROGRESS WITH THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE TO SAVE 
THE U.S. CAPITOL 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. STRATTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to announce that 25 Members of 
the House and 16 Members of the Senate 
have accepted my invitation to serve as 
cochairmen of the National Committee 
to Save the U.S. Capitol, which I formed 
a little more than a month ago. 

Their names are listed below: 

In the House, Messrs. CLEVELAND of 
New Hampshire, SCHEUER of New York, 
GONZALEZ of Texas, RICHARD FULTON of 
Tennessee, Rees of California, BRaDEMAS 
of Indiana, Kuprerman of New York, 
Reuss of Wisconsin, OTTINGER of New 
York, AsHtEY of Ohio, Robo of New 
Jersey, Topp of Michigan, SCHMIDHAUSER 
of Iowa, HALPERN of New York, Grazow- 
SKI of Connecticut, Stickies of Maryland, 
Don Epwarps of California, LEGGETT 
of California, ConEeLan of California, 
OGDEN Reto of New York, MOORHEAD of 
Pennsylvania, Vivian of Michigan, Frank 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, and Grarmo of 
Connecticut. 

From the Senate: Messrs. PROXMIRE 
and NELSON of Wisconsin, McCartHy and 
MONDALE of Minnesota, BREWSTER and 
Typincs of Maryland, YARBOROUGH of 
Texas, Douctas of Illinois, Bayn of 
Indiana, CLARK of Pennsylvania, 
McGovern of South Dakota, ANDERSON of 
New Mexico, Lausch of Ohio, ROBERTSON 
of Virginia, MORSE of Oregon, and ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY of New York. 

I am deeply grateful to these gentle- 
men for their support and their en- 
couragement. I would like to add, Mr. 
Speaker, that efforts are now moving for- 
ward to obtain the services of an out- 
standing private citizen to run the day- 
to-day operations of our committee as an 
executive secretary, and to be respon- 
sible for getting the story of the need to 
delay approval of the Stewart scheme for 
extending the west front and destroying 
its basic and historic architectural 
lines—in a way that was never even 
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dreamed of with the east front—to the 
people of America. 

I am also hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that 
we can enlist of the services of a na- 
tionally known American to head up the 
committee as honorary chairman. 

Mr. Speaker, a very interesting letter 
came to me the other day on the west 
front, which I desire to insert at this 
point, for the information of all the 
Members. The letter defends the Father 
of Our County and also the Virginia 
sandstone which he suggested be used in 
the construction of the original Capitol. 
I am sure Members will find this letter of 
great interest: 


AQUIA FREESTONE QUARRIES, 
Richmond, Va., July 18, 1966. 
Representative SAMUEL STRATTON, 
U.S. House of Rep esentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: In noting in today’s Wall Street 
Journal that you are the center of opposition 
to the new renovation of the Capitol Build- 
ing, we thought we might write to you and 
offer any help we can. You can turn this 
over to the Fine Arts Commission, if you 
think it is of any interest. 

We are the present owners of the Aquila 
Creek sandstone quarries from which came 
the stone in the White House, the C & O 
Canal Locks, the Treasury Building, the 
Capitol Building. Most of the stone in these 
early Washington government structures 
came from the quarries which we now own. 
We therefore have quite a bit of information 
on this stone, its history, etc. which we think 
Is of value. Two pieces of mis-information 
are prevailing in the campaign to replace the 
sandstone with white marble. 

1) Newspaper columnists, Time Magazine 
(two weeks ago) persistently claim that 
George Washington chose the “inferior” 
sandstone over marble because he owned the 
sandstone quarries ... an implication of foul 
use of his public office by the Father of Our 
Country. We and others have traced the 
titles of these quarries back to the original 
grants and can point to references in the 
Archives and in title research which make no 
mention of George Washington ever owning 
these quarries. Most of the sandstone (note 
the White House) has been painted over. 
The sandstone in natural form is warm, rich 
and beautiful. White marble is a searing 
insult to the eyes in the usually prevailing 
bright, hot sun of Washington. One cannot 
stand to look at the white marble federal 
buildings in Washington in the direct, hot 
sunlight. George Washington knew what he 
was doing when he chose soothing sandstone 
for his Washington buildings. He took his 
lesson from ancient Mediterranean federal 
architecture. Many of these ancient edifices 
stand today as testimony to the endurance 
of sandstone—of which they are made. A 
nearby example of this same sandstone in its 
natural appearance is the old power station 
in Georgetown where Penna. Ave. crosses the 
Rock Creek Parkway. Buildings at Yale 
University are of this same sandstone. 

2) The standstone is strong and endur- 
ing—not weak and crumbling as is stated. 
When the new dome was installed on the 
Capitol, Army Engineers were called in to 
test the strength of this sandstone holding 
up the old dome. It was reported stronger 
than St. Peters in Rome. Cape Henry (Old) 
Lighthouse, withstanding the coldest and 
hottest onslaughts of the weather and ele- 
ments is constructed of the same stone. 
This is standing and will stand for centuries 
to come. Examples of the stone’s longevity 
are in buildings around the East, some as old 
as the Capitol, we think. We have lists of 
these. 

While the quarries are not in operation, it 
is easily possible to go in there and get more 
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of the same stone for renovation work using 
the same material, if desired. 
Cordially, 
RALPH L. DomMBROWER, JR. 
MatcoLm B. DoMBROWER. 


Meanwhile press and other comments 
continue to warrant in opposition to the 
Stewart proposals. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I include a thoughtful 
article by the architectural editor of the 
New York Times, Ada Louise Huxtable, 
which appeared in the Times this morn- 
ing: 

EXTENDING THE DEBATE OVER EXTENDING 

(By Ada Louise Huxtable) 

As the debate on the extension of the West 
Front of the Capitol grows hotter, the real 
issues grow dimmer. This is more than an 
esthetic or patriotic matter and it involves 
more than one building. It is a question of 
the Congressional machinery that has pro- 
duced not only the controversial Capitol 
scheme, but also the elephantine Rayburn 
Building, the sterile new Senate Office Build- 
ing and the Madison Memorial Library which 
appears to be set on the same disaster course. 
This is a lot of damage for one decade, and 
it is instructive to see what makes it pos- 
sible. 

AUTONOMY WITHOUT REVIEW 


Unlike any other branch of government, 
the legislative branch builds for itself with 
complete autonomy and no review. The 
functions of the Fine Arts Commission and 
the National Capitol Planning Commission 
stop dead at the bottom of Capitol Hill. The 
process of Congressional construction for the 
Capitol and all associated legislative build- 
ings virtually begins and ends in the Office of 
the Architect of the Capitol. 

Set up by Congress, the Office of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol conceives, commissions 
and executes its own schemes and plans. It 
must get money and authorization from Con- 
gress, and so the only disclosure of those 
schemes and plans is at occasional closed 
Congressional hearings. Examination of the 
records of these hearings indicates that few 
of the Congressmen involved are expert in 
planning, architectural or structural mat- 
ters, and few consider the issues critical 
enough to acquire that expertise personally 
or through advisory guidance. 

That throws the ball right back into the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, where 
it stays until it bounces out as a building. 
The only “review” is by an architectural ad- 
visory group appointed by the Architect of 
the Capitol. The only “independent” studies 
are by consultants approved by the Architect 
of the Capitol. Both advisers and consul- 
tants lean heavily toward architects who get, 
or may get, the commissions from the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. It's a neatly stacked 
architectural deck. 

The present Architect of the Capitol, 
J. George Stewart, is an elderly engineer— 
net an architect—appointed by President 
Eisenhower. His love of the Capitoi is gen- 
uine, but misguided, and his talents are 
largely political. The architects on whom 
he relies for advice and to whom he gives 
the jobs are a solid, conservative, academic 
group known in professional circles as the 
derriére garde. 

Add to this closed-circuit system the fact 
that the Architect of the Capitol is actually 
a combination of super-maintenance man 
and creator of colossal building projects, 
and the plot thickens. In this dual role, he 
controls patronage and favors—jobs in all 
aspects of building operation, contracts for 
maintenance and construction, accommoda- 
tions or service and a pipeline to jobs and 
contracts for special-pleading Congressmen 
who will sooner or later be considering his 
new building proposals. The average price 
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tag of these projects runs from $50 to $100 
million. The result is a surprising bundle 
of power. 

CAPITOL DESIGN 

Until now, that power has pushed through 
all of Mr. Stewart’s pet schemes. Take the 
matter of the West Front of the Capitol. 
It is undeniably shaky, and something must 
be done about it. Mr. Stewart's studies, by 
Mr. Stewa-t’s consultants, who turn out to 
be Mr. Stewart’s architects for the job, con- 
clude that the only advisable procedure is 
a $34 million expansion behind a new wall 
44 to 88 feet forward of the old one. They 
are cozy about how much this redesigns the 
building’s exterior and the extent of de- 
struction of the Olmsted west terraces. The 
same architects embalmed the East Front 
and added new office space there of a de- 
p essingly ordinary standard of design. The 
West Front follow-through seemed guar- 
anteed. 

A fuming but absolutely powerless Fine 
Arts Commission made its own investiga- 
tion. It decided that preservatlo of the 
historic building as it exists now is “dif- 
ficult, but possible,” and from the commis- 
sion’s point of view. highly desirable. 

What is urgently required, therefore, is 
not passage by Congress of bills telling Mr. 
Stewart not to touch the Capitol but a Con- 
gressional tion of the office of 
procedures of the Architect of the Capitol. 

Seasoned observers believe the logical first 
step is the division of the office into two 
sections, with two heads. One would be 
concerned with maintenance, the other with 
new building programs. Every building 
project should be subject to appropriate 
periodic reviews: when it is formulated, 
when it is authorized, when the site is se- 
lected, and at the preliminary and final 
stages of design. An advisory panel for the 
director of the new buildings program— 
who need not be a famous-name architect 
but must be an able architectural adminis- 
trator—should be named on the basis of 
recommendations by an independent pro- 
fessional organization such as tie American 
Institute of Architects. al con- 
struction should receive the same Pine Arts 
Commission scrutiny as any other Federal 
building project. 

But most important of all are Congres- 
sional attitudes. It is inconceivable that a 
Congress that can organize itself to deal with 
the problems of atomic energy cannot deal 
with the problems of con building. 
It is a question not only of Federal standards 
of planning and design but of the efficiency 
of the legislative branch of the government. 
The nation’s patrimony can no longer be 
treated like low-grade patronage. 


I also enclose a letter to the editor 
of the Washington Evening Star for July 
29 from the grandson of the great arch- 
itect who designed the great dome of 
the Capitol and the House and Senate 
wings. Its story—that the Capitol wiih 
the east front extension is now archi- 
tecturally complete“ and should not be 
further altered as nonarchitect Stewart 
would alter it—is one that ought to be 
deeply pondered by every Member. The 
letter follows: 


ALTERING THE CAPITOL 


Sm: On April 18, 1958, you published an 
article by George Beveridge showing a heli- 
copter view of the Capitol at that time, and 
quoting from a letter of mine to Representa- 
tive Smrra of Virginia. I was glad to work 
with you then in promoting extension of the 
East Front for the reasons appearing in your 
article. 

When my grandfather, Thomas Ustick 
Walter, designed the dome and the two wings 
of the Capitol he left plans to extend the 
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East Front to put that building in harmony 
with the over-all enlargement, and this work 
has been done. Now I understand that Capi- 
tol Architect J. George Stewart is trying to 
promote an alteration in the West Front. 

My grandfather felt that the Capitol would 
be complete with the extension of the East 
Front of the center building. I am sure if 
he were alive he would vigorously oppose any 
alteration of the West Front. 

CLARK WALTER. 
Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I include with 
my remarks, three thoughtful editorials 
from different parts of the country, all 
opposing the Stewart project, and all 
counseling delay until, as the Senate has 
now asked by its amendment to the leg- 
islative appropriations bill of 1967, we 
can get the full facts on the west front 
from an outside and truly independent 
body of experts. 

The first editorial is from the Wash- 
ington Star of July 30: 

CONGRESS CHOICE 


The temporary ban“ voted by the Senate 
against any further expenditures on an ex- 
tension of the Capitol's west front is at least 
a step toward some kind of congressional 
decision on this drawn-out controversy. 
And in that respect it is welcome. 

Por it is not sufficient merely to sidetrack 
the extension proposal and forget the prob- 
lem of the deteriorating west front. The old 
wall, on the Mall side of the Capitol, is in 
awful shape. If a new wall is not: built as 
part of an extension, the old will either have 
to be repaired or rebuilt where it stands. 

To be sure, the Senate has given some cog- 
nizance to this need in directing Architect 
George Stewart to secure an estimate of the 
cost of repairing the present wall. In sug- 
gesting that a meaningful assessment of a 
repair job could be made in a week or so by 
the die-hard “expert” opponents of the ex- 
tension scheme, however, Senator MonRONEY 
is overly optimistic. 

Only two years ago an engineering con- 
sultant firm advised against the repair ap- 
proach on grounds that it would necessitate 
disfiguring and removing substantial por- 
tions of the present front. Virtually any- 
thing can be accomplished, of course, by 
modern engineering techniques. But cost 
obviously is not the only factor involved in 
repairing the old wall. Congress should have 
all the facts. 

A competent, comprehensive report on the 
merits and problems of repairing the pres- 
ent west front should by all means be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. It should also be 
made the subject of hearings. For a ban 
against the extension project will resolve 
nothing unless it is accomplished by a de- 
termination to proceed immediately with 
some feasible, satisfactory alternative. 


The second editorial is from the 
Rochester, N.Y., Democrat and Chron- 


icle: 
CAPITOL MAYHEM 


In an extravagant, inartistic outrage upon 
the nation’s most symbolic structure, the 
Congressional Commission for the Extension 
of tae Capitol plans to spend $34 million 
to extend the west front. 

To say that the commission is proceeding 
in an arbitrary manner is no overstatement. 
The Washington Fine Arts Commission op- 
poses the extension. Critics say the addi- 
tional space will be inadequate while dis- 
torting the origial design of the Capitol. An 
editorial staff member, visiting the scene, 
learned from an expert source that the 
braced, weakened wall can be be repaired and 
preserved. 

The controversy points to a disturbing 
paradox. Although Congress is thought of 
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as the militant, jealous guardian of Amer- 
ican democracy, it apparently decided that 
construction work on the Capitol is NOT the 
public’s business. Congress doesn’t have to 
disclose its building plans. Funds usually 
are approved behind closed doors. 

To this day the public has no idea how 
much the costly Rayburn Building, an 
architectural atrocity, cost. Moreover, Con- 
gress employs an Architect of the Capitol 
who is not an architect. 

There may be need for more Capitol office 
space, but further mutilating the original 
masterpiece is not the way to go about meet- 
ing that need. 


The third editorial is from the Auburn, 
N.Y., Citizen-Adviser of July 13, 
1966. I bring all of these thoughtful 
analyses to the attention of my colleagues 
in the hope that on the basis of their 
arguments they will join me in urging 
the House conferees on the legislative 
appropriation bill to accept the Senate 
amendment on the west front, which 
came unanimously out of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee and out of the 
Senate itself. 

The editorial follows: 


LEAVE THE CAPITOL ALONE 


Most Americans who have had occasion to 
visit their congressional representatives in 
Washington have probably come away with 
a sense of the utter functional absurdity of 
their business quarters. The buildings and 
the offices they contain seem designed to 
impress only by their size and over-ornate- 
ness. They are the kind of structures and 
rooms which no good architect setting out 
to plan a place for the efficient transaction 
of business would think of submitting for 
approval to a large corporation, or even to a 
small one. 

Congressmen seem obsessed with the idea 
that their dignity will somehow be enhanced 
by bigger, higher, more embellished and of 
course much more expensive offices. 

In 1960 the East Front of the Capitol was 
rebuilt (destroyed is the word preferred by 
some critics) in order to provide more office 
space. It is the most expensive office space 
in the country. Now Congress is consider- 
ing a similar job on the West Front to the 
tune of $34,000,000. 

The Capitol is an old building and inevi- 
tably its mortar will crumble and its masonry 
sag, and from time to time it will require 
considerable sums to preserve it and make it 
safe. But the Capitol is also a great na- 
tional symbol and a building of architec- 
tural excellence. There is little of the 
original construction left. What remains 
should be kept with what repair work is 
necessary. In particular the original design 
should be preserved. 

It seems incredible but J. George Stewart 
who bears the title of “Capitol Architect” is 
not an architect at all. Nevertheless he was 
responsible for that monumental monstros- 
ity the Rayburn Building which contains 
the offices of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. He is also responsible for the 
plans for the proposed demolition and re- 
building of the West Front. He should be 
replaced at once. 

The Congress, of course, has full power in 
this whole matter. No planning commis- 
sion or other District of Columbia authority 
can stop the proposed desecration. Only 
national public opinion can do that. 

Members of Congress should certainly 
have all the space they need for the transac- 
tion of the country’s legislative affairs and 
their offices and committee rooms and the 
Offices of their staffs should be not only 
ample but reasonably impressive. They 


should also be functionally good. Surely all 
that could be accomplished in a manner 
which is not at the expense of a building 
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that is—next to the White House—the most 
historic and important monument in the 
country. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF EXPLORATION 
OF SPACE 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Vivian] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, 3 months 
ago, the President set forth to the na- 
tions of the world a proposal for an in- 
ternational treaty to govern legal aspects 
of exploration of space. The treaty 
would guarantee to astronauts of all na- 
tions the freedom to explore all planets 
except our own without restriction. In 
addition, the treaty would obligate each 
nation to make use of planets, other than 
own (regrettably), solely for peaceful 
purposes. Conferees now have assem- 
bled at Geneva under the auspices of the 
United Nations to draft a definitive treaty 
document. According to a report in the 
New York Times this past week, the con- 
ferees expect to reach agreement very 
soon on an entirely suitable text. 

Mr. Speaker, this United Nations space 
law conference, which will draw up 
“traffic laws for the highways of space,” 
is a heartening example of productive 
international negotiation. 

In the opinion of the editor of the 
Times, these negotiations have a double 
importance. First, the editor foresees, 
correctly, I believe, that successful con- 
clusion of the conference be clear evi- 
dence that the principal conferees, the 
United States and the U.S. S. R., intend 
that the first manned landings on the 
moon by either nation shall not trigger 
a struggle for domination of that planet. 
But equally important, the negotiations 
are providing a forum from which fur- 
ther cooperative efforts in space may 
evolve. For while today the nations of 
our generation on this planet are en- 
gaged in race to gain the technical com- 
petence required to land on the planets, 
and to gain the prestige which will ensue, 
I hope that the generations to come in- 
stead will proceed on more cooperative 
ventures in space—ventures in which 
many nations will share the cost and 
contribute to joint crews. If these nego- 
tiations in Geneva create sufficient 
friendships among participants and suffi- 
cient trust among nations that some 
cooperative ventures occur in our time, 
much will have been gained. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the editorial 
in the Times be reproduced in the REC- 
orp at this point. > 
[From the New York Times, July 25, 1966] 

COOPERATION IN SPACE 

The United Nations space law conference 
in Geneva provides a heartening example of 
businesslike international negotiations, par- 
ticularly between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Concessions by both the 
Soviet and American delegates last week per- 
mitted the conferees to advance rapidly to- 
ward a draft treaty intended to insure that 
space exploration will serve peace. Not only 
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has there been agreement already on specific 
treaty articles—such as a bar to any exten- 
sion of national sovereignty to the moon and 
the planets—but an atmosphere of genuine 
cooperation has been established, one that 
should prove most valuable when the in- 
evitable points of serious disagreement arise. 

At a time when Soviet-American relations 
in other areas are deteriorating under the 
strain of the struggle in Vietnam, this devel- 
opment is particularly enco . With 
regard to space law, at least, the Kremlin is 
apparently willing to bear the burden of any 
Peking charges of “Soviet-American con- 
spiracy.” Last weekend Peking claimed that 
future Chinese scientific and technical 
achievements will leave the West far behind. 
This suggests Mao Tse-tung may view a 
treaty to internationalize space as a Moscow- 
Washington effort to deny China its rightful 
future share of the universe, the cosmic 
analogue of the 1963 limited nuclear test 
ban treaty. 

The promising outlook for a legal code 
for space refiects the belief in Washington 
and Moscow that men will be on the moon 
within two or three years. Planners in both 
cities are looking beyond the lunar landing 
to the space targets of the 1970's. Many con- 
celvable objectives compete for the favor of 
those who will decide the next decade’s space 
priorities. Shall emphasis be put on manned 
exploration and settlement of the moon, or 
on sending men to visit Mars and Venus, or 
on putting up huge stations in space? And 
will these or other goals be sought through 
the same duplicative competition that char- 
acterizes this decade’s drive to reach the 
moon? 

Against this background, the Geneva nego- 
tiations have a double importance. Their 
rapid, successful conclusion is necessary to 
assure that the first manned landings on the 
moon—likely to be accomplished in quick 
succession by both rivals—does not touch off 
a struggle for lunar domination. Secondly, 
success in Geneva is an essential prerequisite 
for future international tion in space. 
Space law will help confine national rivalries 
within the edges of the atmosphere, beyond 
which all men must work together in the 
gigantic task of exploration, a task to which 
there is no conceivable end. 


WARSAW UPRISING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, 22 years ago the people of War- 
saw, believing liberation near at hand, 
launched a massive struggle to rid them- 
selves of the German invaders who had 
occupied their city for almost 5 years. 
For 63 days the battle raged as the 
mighty Russian Army sat in the outskirts 
of Warsaw doing nothing to aid in the 
battle or stop the slaughter. More than 
200,000 Poles—men, women, and chil- 
dren—died in that fight and the city was 
virtually destroyed, thus finishing the 
work that the Nazi murderers started 5 
years before. It is fitting, in this year 
of the Polish Millennium, that we salute 
those gallant people and Poles every- 
where. 

President Johnson has called the War- 
saw battle an exceptional demonstra- 
tion of man’s courage and devotion in 
the long and continuing struggle for 
human freedom.” How right he was, 
and how apt. 

The Polish struggle for freedom is a 
saga almost as old as Western civilization 
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itself. Time and time again the Poles 
have had their homeland turned into a 
charnel house by invading armies. Be- 
trayed by both East and West, ravaged by 
war, Poland has still—somehow—man- 
aged to survive. Not only to survive but 
to hold to her fierce pride and to foster 
in her people the love of liberty and faith 
in God. This faith has survived for a 
thousand years and despite official har- 
assment from the Communists the peo- 
ple and clergy of Poland have this year 
suitably marked the millennium of Chris- 
tianity with ceremonies atop Jasna Gora 
in Czestochowa in south central Poland. 

There, earlier this year, despite a Com- 
munist government plan to have the peo- 
ple of Poland ignore the ceremonies, 
thousands flocked to see Cardinal 
Wyszynski rededicate Poland to Our 
Lady of Czestochowa. ‘The ceremonies 
and their reception by the Polish people 
have proven, if indeed any proof was 
needed, that although the Communists 
have ruled Poland for 21 years they have 
not won Poland. And they never will. 

Through teachery, deceit, and murder 
the Communists took over a decimated 
Poland when the war was over. But the 
spirit of Polish freedom, so well exempli- 
fied by that battle in Warsaw 22 years 
ago, is still strong and will outlast the 
puny hold of communism. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. STALBAUM (at 
the request of Mr. ALBERT), for today, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Wricut, for 30 minutes, on Au- 
gust 3, 1966. 

Mr. Reuss, for 40 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Pucmsxr, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Lamp (at the request of Mr. Dun- 
can of Tennessee), for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rooney of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mackay), for 5 minutes, to- 
day; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. O’Nert of Massachusetts. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Duncan of Tennessee) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. PELLY in two instances. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mackay) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FASCELL. 

Mr. RONCALIO. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 2097. An act to provide effective proce- 
dures for the enforcement of the establish- 
ment and free exercise clauses of the first 
amendment to the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3148. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States reserved or retained in certain 
lands heretofore conveyed to the city of El 
Paso, Texas; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3013. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide gold star lapel but- 
tons for the next of kin of members of the 
Armed Forces who lost or lose their lives in 
war or as a result of cold war incidents; 

H.R. 11980. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to donate two obsolete 
German weapons to the Federal Republic of 
Germany; 

H.R. 12031. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Col. William W. Watkin, Jr., 
professor, of the U.S. Military Academy, in 
the grade of lieutenant colonel, Regular 
Army, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13374. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the award 
of trophies for the recognition of special 
accomplishments related to the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, August 2, 1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2601. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House of 
Representatives, transmitting the required 
report for the period January 1, 1966, to 
June 30, 1966, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 88-454; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

2602. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting detailed 
reports on refugee-escapees who have been 
found qualified and issued parole documen- 
tation, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 86-648; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 29, 1966, 
war bill was reported on July 30, 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia, House Resolution 931. Reso- 
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lution to grant the Congress of the United 
States the permission to review the report 
of the District of Columbia Crime Commis- 
sion before any action is taken to reorganize 
the District of Columbia Police Department 
(Rept. No. 1788). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 


[Submitted August 1, 1966] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 948. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 14810, a bill to 
amend the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 to authorize additional amounts for 
assistance thereunder, to authorize grants 
for certain technical studies, and to provide 
for an expedited program of research, de- 
velopment, and demonstration of new urban 
transportation systems (Rept. No. 1789). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 949. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 15098, a bill to amend 
Public Law 89-284 relating to participation 
of the United States in the HemisFair 1968 
Exposition to be held in San Antonio, Tex., 
in 1968, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1790). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 950. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 15639, to amend 
title III of the National Housing Act to in- 
crease the authority of the Federal National 
Mo! Association to obtain funds for 
use in its secondary market operations (Rept. 
No, 1791). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 951. Resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of S. 2934, an act 
to provide needed additional means for the 
residents of rural America to achieve equality 
of opportunity by authorizing the making of 
grants for comprehensive planning for pub- 
lic services and development in community 
development districts approved by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (Rept. No. 1792). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 952. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of S. 3105, an act to 
authorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1793). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 14136. A bill to 
amend the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 
Act of March 16, 1934, to increase by $2 the 
fee for such stamp; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1794). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 16559. A bill to 
amend the Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development Act of 1966 to authorize the 
establishment and operation of sea grant col- 
leges and programs by initiating and sup- 
porting programs of education and research 
in the various fields relating to the develop- 
ment of marine resources, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1795). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 16726. A bill providing for the desig- 
nation of the gravesite and the ancestral 
home of Jane Addams in Cedarville, Stephen- 
son County, Nl., as national historical land- 
marks; to the Committe on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 16727. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 16728. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16729. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

HR. 16730. A bill to amend title 39, 
United States Code, to provide city delivery 
mail service on a door delivery service basis 
for postal patrons receiving curbside deliv- 
ery service who qualify for door delivery 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 16731. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HICKS: 

H.R. 16732. A bill to suspend the income 
tax investment credit and to impose on cor- 
porations a temporary defense emergency tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUNGATE: 

H.R. 16733. A bill to establish an emergency 
program of direct Federal assistance in the 
forms of grants and loans to certain hospitals 
in critical meed of new beds and related 
facilities in order to meet the demands for 
service resulting from new and expanded 
Federal programs; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 16734. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist on the national defense by pro- 
viding for an adequate supply of lead and 
zinc for consumption in the United States 
from domestic and foreign sources, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KREBS: 

H.R. 16735. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit a parent who does 
not have custody of a child from taking such 
child across the boundary of a State under 
certain circumstances; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 16736. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide city delivery mail 
service on a door delivery service basis for 
postal patrons receiving curbside delivery 
service who qualify for door delivery service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 16737, A bill to amend the Federal 
Seed Act (53 Stat. 1275), as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 16738. A bill to amend the act of April 
25, 1940, to prohibit any person not licensed 
to do so to operate any motorboat on the 
navigable waters of the United States; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 16739. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St, Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R. 16740. A bill to amend the war or- 
phans’ educational assistance program of title 
38 of the United States Code to extend to 
widows of servicemen who died on active 
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duty after January 31, 1955, the same educa- 
tional benefits which are provided for war 
orphans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 16741. A bill to provide that primary 
elections and runoff primary elections for 
nomination of candidates for the House of 
Representatives shall be held on the same 
day throughout the United States; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 16742. A bill to provide that no fur- 
ther sales may be made under the Partici- 
pation Sales Act of 1966; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H. R. 16748. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for expansion and 
development of social work manpower train- 
ing; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 16744. A bill to reserve certain pub- 
lic lands for a national scenic rivers system, 
to provide a procedure for adding additional 
public lands and other lands to the system, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 16745, A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide pensions for 
widows of certain retired members of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 16746. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the benefits payable thereunder, 
and to provide that any such increases shall 
not be considered as income for purposes of 
determining eligibility for pension under 
title 38 of the United States Code (veterans’ 
benefits); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 16747. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 16748. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 16749. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of-liv- 
ing increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 16750. A bill authorizing the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority to construct a bridge 
across the Powell River arm of Norris Lake; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.R. 16751. A bill to mesh the combined 
efforts of government at all levels with pri- 
vate endeavors to provide jobs and dignity 
for the poor; to the Committee and Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. J. Res. 1248. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim annually Na- 
tional Improved Order of Red Men Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H. J. Res. 1249. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to limit the power of the States 
and their political subdivisions to tax the 
salaries and wages of persons who are not 
domiciliarles or residents thereof; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H. J. Res. 1250. Joint resolution to provide 
the settlement of the labor dispute currently 
existing between certain air carriers and cer- 
tain of their employees; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H. J. Res, 1251. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute cur- 
rently existing between certain air carriers 
and certain of their employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

H. J. Res. 1252. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to limit the power of the States 
and their political subdivisions to tax the 
salaries and wages of persons who are not 
domiciliaries or residents thereof; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H. Con. Res. 942. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held cap- 
tive in Vietnam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 943. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held cap- 
tive in Vietnam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
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By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H. Con. Res. 944. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held cap- 
tive in Vietnam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H. Con. Res. 945. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held captive 
in Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H. Res. 953. Resolution expressing concern 
for prisoners of war in Vietnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 
H.R. 16752. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Battagia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr, ASHLEY: 

H.R, 16753. A bill for the relief of Dr. Reza 
Frootan Mafee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 16754. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Castiglione; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 16755. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Cruciata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 16756. A bill for the relief of Mr, and 
Mrs. Israel Yashar and children, Moises and 
Rika; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

420. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Barberton, Ohio, relative to tests for 
Federal and State officials; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


e a_l 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Disclosures of the Week—Part XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, once again 
I have selected some examples of miscel- 
laneous news items which came to my 
attention last week. 

Public opinion is a powerful force and 
by pointing up these cases I am hopeful 
that public indignation will bring about 
a correction of these shocking situations. 

CASE NO. I 


A reporter for the Chicago Tribune sat 
in on a meeting where a Democrat can- 
didate told Secretary of Agriculture, Or- 
ville Freeman, inflation was a major is- 
sue in his district. 

Freeman recommended ducking the 
question of higher consumer prices. He 
said, however, if it was necessary to 
choose a side, to take the farmers’ side. 
He went on to say that it was the right 
side and besides that, housewives are not 
nearly as well organized. 

CASE NO, II 


With the United States suffering an 
unfavorable balance of payments and 
rapidly losing our gold to foreign na- 
tions, Defense Secretary McNamara has 
awarded a $16,730,530 order for two 
naval survey vessels to a British ship- 
yard. 


CASE NO. III 


Also, it has been revealed that the De- 
fense Department is buying $73 million 
worth of machineguns from a West Ger- 
man firm. The Bonn Army had found 
these guns unreliable, but we have spent 
$6 million, over a 5-year period, to make 
them work, but the guns still are not re- 
liable. A Congressman from Illinois 
cited this as the type of savings that com- 
puter-economist McNamara is giving the 
public. 


CASE NO. IV 


In St. Petersburg, Fla., according to 
the Rockford, III., Register-Republic, the 
Job Corps trained 42 girls in the Hotel 
Huntington. The first year’s bill for 
staff salaries, accommodations, and inci- 
dentals came to $1,646,601—an average 
of $39,305 per graduate. 

CASE NO. V 


One Congressman in his newsletter has 
informed his constituents that the Fed- 
eral Government is the world’s biggest 
landlord and property owner. He said 
that on the Federal books are 427,000 
buildings—with floor space of 2.5 billion 
square feet—and 766 million acres of 
land. In five States, the United States 
owns more than half the land area; 98 
percent in Alaska, 87 percent in Nevada, 
67 percent in Utah, 64 percent in Idaho, 
and 52 percent in Oregon. 

CASE NO. VI 


The Office of Economic Opportunity 
in announcing a poverty grant for a 
four-county community action program, 
described the area as having 120,000 
needy persons. The Congressman rep- 
resenting this area, figured its entire 
population was only 105,000 and chal- 
lenged the statement that everyone was 
impoverished. OEO agreed that there 
were probably only 5,000 needy families. 


Outstanding Research on Social Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1966 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a recent book on social 
problems written by my friend, Dr. John 
J. Mirich, the professor of psychology at 
Treasure Valley College, Ontario, Oreg. 


His recent book is entitled “Our Trojan 
Horses: Social Problems.” 

Dr. Mirich is a national authority in 
police science education and has served 
as a police officer, probation officer, pub- 
lic school teacher and counselor, as well 
as a professor in higher educational in- 
stitutions for several years. He is the 
author of a number of books and na- 
tional articles in social problems and is 
a lecturer in the field. 

His works have stressed the impor- 
tance of greater attention by the family 
and schools toward instructing our young 
people in the field of moral values. 

Dr. Mirich’s writings focus upon mat- 
ters of great concern for all of us today, 
namely the problems of civilizations col- 
lapsing through moral decay and of fam- 
ily unit disintegration. He also stresses 
the importance of higher quality televi- 
sion programs and of vocational educa- 
tion for young people. 

I urge my colleagues to study Dr. 
Mirich’s writings, which provide a new 
outlook on today’s pressing social 
problems. 


George R. Coslow Retires From Army 
Corps of Engineers After 39 Years of 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1966 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratu- 
late a distinguished public servant upon 
his retirement from the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers after more than 39 years of 
service. Mr. George R. Coslow, resident 


engineer for the Corps’ Miami Beach of- 
fice where he had become affectionately 
known as “Mr. Corps of Engineers,” re- 
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tired yesterday. In honor of his out- 
standing record of service he was pre- 
sented the second highest award made 
by the Department of the Army. The 
framed scroll, accompanied by a medal 
and lapel pin, was signed “Lt. Gen. 
William F. Cassidy, Chief of Engineers 
for the Corps of Engineers.” It read: 

For meritorious performance of duty from 
February, 1944 to November, 1965 as a civilian 
engineer, U.S. Army Engineer District, Jack- 
sonville. As Resident Engineer, Miami Beach 
Resident Office, he served as the personal 
representative of the District Engineer in 
the highly developed and extremely active 
South Florida area, in an outstanding man- 
ner. His vast knowledge of the area, its 
problems and its people, made him a most 
valuable representative of the Jacksonville 
District of the Corps of Engineers, substan- 
tially advancing the work of the Corps. His 
outstanding and dedicated services reflect 
credit to himself, the Corps of Engineers and 
the Department of the Army. 


I have had the honor and the privilege 
of knowing and working with Mr. Coslow 
ever since I first came to the House of 
Representatives. His service to Dade 
County and the entire south Florida area 
has been outstanding. He had a big 
hand in the deepening of major deep 
draft harbors at Miami, Fort Lauderdale, 
and West Palm Beach. He has been ac- 
tive in the deepening of the southern end 
of the Intracoastal Waterway. He has 
worked on military construction and de- 
fense projects constructed by the Army 
Engineers. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States and the 
Army Corps of Engineers is indeed for- 
tunate to have such dedicated and com- 
petent personnel and it is a privilege to 
congratulate him on his retirement. 


The Visit of President Schneor Zalman 
Shazar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1966 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call attention to 
the visit of a great man, a great leader, 
and a great friend. Schneor Zalman 
Shazar, the third President of Israel, 
is an honored guest in our country. 

The ancient state of Israel is a young 
state in the eyes of international law; 
this is its 18th year. The number 18 
has great significance in Jewish tradi- 
tion. The characters that form the 
number 18 also form the word “ch’ai,” 
meaning life. Life itself has been a 
hard-sought goal of the Jewish people 
for life has often been denied them. But 
the State of Israel finally found life 
through the work of its great men like 
Schneor Zalman Shazar. 

President Shazar was born in Czarist 
Russia in 1891. By the time he was 16 
years old he has already become active 
in the Zionist movement. For this ac- 
tivity he was jailed by the czarist police. 
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Following his imprisonment he com- 
bined academic studies with increased 
Zionist activity in Russia, France, and 
Germany. By 1924, when he finally 
settled in what was then Palestine, he 
was an acknowledged scholar and 
teacher and one of the outstanding Zion- 
ist leaders. 

In the 24 years following his settle- 
ment in Israel, President Shazar wrote 
numerous articles, essays, and books, and 
was on the editorial board of DAVAR, a 
Tel Aviv daily newspaper he had founded 
in 1925. 

With the prospect of independence in 
1948, he helped draft Israel’s declaration 
of independence. Since independence in 
1948 he has been in public service as a 
member of the Knesset, the Israel Par- 
liament, and since 1963, as the third 
President of the state of Israel. 

President Shazar was born in czarist 
talented wife are welcome in our coun- 
try. They and their nation have been 
good friends and allies of the United 
States through many troubled times. 

We wish them a pleasant and success- 
ful visit and hope that the ties that bind 
our two countries will continue to be 
strong. 


Maurice Schumann Heads International 
Atlantic Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1966 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Maurice Schumann, president of the Na- 
tional Assembly Foreign Affairs Commis- 
sion, is newly elected chairman of the 
Board of the International Movement for 
Atlantic Union. He replaces Gen. Pierre 
Billotte, who took leave of absence after 
being appointed Minister of State in the 
French Cabinet recently. 

The organization’s purpose is to unite 
the Atlantic Community in an effective 
democratic union. The president of the 
organization is Clarence K. Streit, of 
Washington, D.C. 

In a statement released today an- 
2 Schumann's election, Streit 
said: 

The election of another French statesman 
as chairman of our Board—which includes 
48 members from nine NATO nations—re- 
fiects their confidence in continued co- 
leadership by the American and French co- 
founders of our Movement in 1958 as the best 
way to meet the present crisis. It is too little 
noted in America that the ground on which 
President de Gaulle rejected NATO was “sub- 
ordination described as integration,” and that 
France is not alone in desiring an equitable 
voice in vital common Atlantic affairs. 

We Americans in the Movement’s Board 
find this desire quite natural. We believe the 
fairest answer to it is to replace the present 
NATO alliance structure with an Atlantic 
Federal Union—in other words, with our own 
Senate-House balance between large and 
small states. U.S. history itself has proved 
this to be the sound way to safeguard every 
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NATO nation against the domination by 
others, and assure an equitable voice to the 
people of each of them. 

I welcome especially this opportunity to 
work closely with Maurice Schumann. We 
have been friends since we met as foreign 
correspondents covering the 1933 London 
Monetary Conference, he for the French 
Havas Agency and I for the New York Times, 
Since then he has become a leader of the 
Democrat-Christian party, and has most con- 
structively bridged the gap between the 
Gaullists and non-Gaullists in his country. 

Both his acceptance of our chairmanship 
and the recent appointment to the Gaullist 
Cabinet of the Frenchman most identified 
with Atlantic Federation—his predecessor, 
General Billotte—indicate that there are 
more hopeful possibilities in this crisis than 
most people assume. 

These opportunities are greatly strength- 
ened by the resolution pending in Congress 
for a convention of NATO nations to ex- 
plore the transformation of the alliance into 
a “federal union” as “eventual goal.“ This 
bill has now gained the support of more than 
120 Senators and Congressmen of both par- 
ties, and is endorsed by former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Richard Nixon, Barry 
Goldwater and Governors Otto Kerner, Nel- 
son Rockefeller, George Romney and William 
Scranton. Should Congress approve this 
proposal, I feel sure French participation in 
this Convention's fresh look at the whole 
problem would be strongly recommended to 
President de Gaulle by some of his closest 
advisers. 


Both Billotte and Schumann, Streit 
noted, are among the 12 men to whom 
De Gaulle listens, as listed by the political 
editor of the well-informed Paris La 
Monde. A third, Michel Debre, was vice 
president of the International Move- 
ment’s French affiliate when he entered 
in 1958 the general’s cabinet, where he 
now heads three key ministries—Fi- 
nance, Economic Affairs, and Social Af- 
fairs. 

Billotte was the general’s wartime 
chief of staff. His present Cabinet post, 
which includes overseas territories, took 
him to the Pacific islands for the current 
French nuclear tests. Schumann has the 
distinction of being one of the two non- 
Gaullist party members among the 12; 
he is honorary president of the Demo- 
crat-Christian Party—MRP—and a for- 
mer Cabinet Minister. 


Our Senior Citizens: Our Forgotten 
Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 1, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the continuing rise in the cost of living, I 
favor immediate congressional action for 
automatic increases in social security 
benefits. Recent legislation dealing with 
the needs of our senior citizens has been 
helpful, and a step in the right direction. 
I refer to the Congress having provided 
the 18 million Americans who are 65 or 
over with new medical services, new em- 
ployment benefits, and more adequate 
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housing. But it seems to me that Con- 
gress has failed to provide a more funda- 
mental kind of assistance, so that in the 
face of the ever-increasing cost of living, 
our elder Americans can live in dignity 
and free from want when it comes to 
food, clothing, rent, and the basic needs 
of life. 

We cannot expect the elderly to be able 
to satisfy their physical or spiritual needs 
until and unless they are assured of an 
adequate minimum income, nor should 
we deny them the right to increase their 
incomes as they are able. An income 
which is adequate today, however, will 
not necessarily suffice 5 years from today. 
For example, assuming an annual in- 
crease of 2 percent in the cost of living 
over the next 5 years, the income of an 
older man of $2,000 a year will shrink 10 
percent in its purchasing power during 
this period. This loss has the same effect 
as a decrease in his annual pension, and 
at a time when the national trend is pre- 
cisely the reverse. Inflation hurts most 
those retired persons living on a fixed 
income. 

It is to correct this injustice that I 
have just introduced H.R. 16551, to 
amend the Social Security Act so that 
whenever the Consumer Price Index in- 
creases by 3 percent, social security ben- 
efits would automatically increase cor- 
respondingly. ‘This would keep social 
security retirement pensions in step with 
increases in the cost of living, and in ef- 
fect would “unfix” the incomes of retired 
persons so they would not suffer the ef- 
fects of spiralling inflation. 

Past increases in social security bene- 
fits have been only sporadic, as evidenced 
by the long-delayed, across-the-board 
increase of 7 percent in 1965. My bill 
would assure increases in retirement 
benefits proportional to increases in the 
cost of living. It would overcome the 
hardship of our retired citizens, who, as 
I have said, are the ones who suffer most 
from the spiral of inflation. Especially 
important is the provision in my bill 
which would eliminate the timelag be- 
tween the increase and the time when 
the cost of living goes up; or, in other 
words, adjustments in social security 
benefits would thus be automatic. 

However, let me say frankly that imple- 
mentation of existing programs is not 
enough. We must do more than guar- 
antee our older citizens minimum living 
standards. Many retired persons are 
still able and prefer to keep working and 
thereby to contribute to their own sup- 
port. It seems quite senseless to penalize 
their efforts to continue useful and pro- 
ductive lives. 

A significant obstacle which keeps re- 
tirement-aged Americans from being 
able to continue in the occupations of 
their own choice and capabilities, of 
course, is the social security retirement 
test, which places a ceiling of $1,500 a 
year on the incomes of those receiving 
social security benefits. If the recipient 
earns more than $1,500 a year, he must 
forfeit his social security benefits. This 
discourages many who wish to stay active 
in their later years. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it has seemed 
to me only fair and sensible that the 
present $1,500 limitation be further lib- 
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eralized to encourage the elderly to exer- 
cise initiative and to put their abilities 
to work if and when they desire to do so. 
The Social Security Amendments of 1965 
liberalized the amount which a person 
may earn without loss of his social secu- 
rity benefits, lifting the ceiling from 
$1,200 to $1,500 in annual earnings. But 
in 1960, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare estimated that many 
people on social security were deliberately 
holding their earnings to $1,200 or just 
under that in order to get the full pension 
benefits. The increase in 1965 of $300 
was not enough to keep up with inflation 
and rising living costs for the elderly. A 
more realistic minimum figure would be 
$2,700 a year of allowable outside income, 
to raise the standard of living of our 
senior citizens and to encourage them to 
participate in community life as they 
desire and as they are able. 

Since many of our senior citizens are 
willing and able to retain an active and 
productive part in American society, I 
have urged a change in the law. My 
proposal provides for the basic needs of 
these older Americans. The require- 
ments of our senior citizens are complex 
and I believe a study of their needs should 
be undertaken without delay. The Con- 
gress responsibility is to see that these 
needs are studied and then promptly 
acted upon, especially with regard to the 
wishes of the people who want to work 
and to implement and expand their 
incomes. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the House 
Committee on Ways and Means take up 
these matters. The pinch due to the in- 
crease in the cost of living has caused real 
suffering among our older citizens. 

Congress should act swiftly to curb in- 
flation, and it is equally our responsibil- 
ity to adjust Government benefits to off- 
set rises in the cost of food, clothing, and 
shelter, whenever they occur. 

I hope my bill will stimulate hearings 
in behalf of the needs of our senior citi- 
zens, who right now are our forgotten 
citizens. 


Proposed Civil Rights Act of 1966—Views 
of Senator Stennis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 1, 1966 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
one of the finest, ablest Members of the 
Senate is Hon. JOHN STENNIS, of Missis- 
sippi. Educated in law at Jefferson’s 
University, where he was elected to the 
scholastic Society of Phi Beta Kappa, 
JOHN STENNIS first made his mark in his 
home State of Mississippi as a lawyer 
and a great circuit judge. During his 
service in the Senate, he has taken a 
leading part in the discussion of the 
many constitutional issues that have 
arisen on the subject of civil rights on 
the one hand, and the constitutional 
rights of the States on the other as ex- 
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emplified last year in the efforts of labor 
unions to repeal our State right-to-work 
laws. 

In addition to being recognized in the 
Senate as an authority on constitutional 
law, Senator STENNIS has become an au- 
thority on military affairs, serving as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction of the Committee on 
Armed Services. He also is a high- 
ranking member of the Subcommittee 
on Defense of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, where, for 2 years, he has suc- 
cessfully handled two of the largest de- 
fense appropriations bills in the history 
of our Nation. As a tribute to his recog- 
nized qualities of the ideal judge in 
whom justice and mercy are reconciled 
and the judge and the brother are one, 
Senator STENNIS was named chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Ethics. 

As might have been expected, Senator 
STENNIS is now in the forefront in oppo- 
sition to a civil rights bill which is still 
pending before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee but is now on the House cal- 
endar for debate and House action. 

I have been privileged to read a con- 
densation of Senator STENNIS’ views on 
the proposed legislation which were em- 
bodied in his newsletter to his constit- 
uents of August 1. I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse what Senator Stennis said in that 
newsletter against both the House and 
Senate bills, and for the benefit of Sen- 
ators, who I am sure are interested in 
this proposal, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Stennis newsletter be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT From U.S. SENATOR 

JOHN STENNIS 
Avucust 1, 1966. 

Dear FRIEND: This Washington report takes 
the form of excerpts of testimony against the 
Civil Rights bill during my appearance be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. 

I strongly opposed the passage of all sec- 
tions of this bill and especially emphasized 
the unconstitutionality and otherwise objec- 
tionable provisions of the section affecting 
the sale, lease or rental of private dwellings. 
The excerpts are as follows: 

“I regret very much that the Congress is 
now called upon to consider a new and far- 
reaching civil rights bill so closely upon the 
heels of the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

“During the past few years Congress has 
passed much civil rights legislation some of 
which have trampled upon the inherent 


rights and liberties of large segments of our 
le. 

The bill before this Committee proposes to 
regulate, supervise and control to oversee 
every individual in the Nation concerning his 
every move in the purchase, sale or leasing of 
his privately owned dwelling house, so far as 
his personal choice of a renter or purchaser 
may involve possible discrimination as be- 
tween the races. Unless he submits to bu- 
reaucratic control, he will run the chance of 
a court order or prosecution to compel obe- 
dience. 

“It is high time, I respectfully suggest, that 
all of us—and particularly those who have a 
sincere regard for basic human and consti- 
tutional rights—to pause and consider care- 
fully the impact which Title IV (the housing 
provision) would have upon individual liber- 
ties and freedom. 
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Under the best case which can be made 
for Title IV, the basic issue is the funda- 
mental liberty of the individual versus al- 
leged equality—and regimented equality at 
that. ‘Equality’ and ‘liberty’ are not synon- 
ymous and never can be. Subordination of 
individual liberties to a politically inspired 
‘equality’ can destroy this Nation just as 
surely as can an attack by a militarily pow- 
erful aggressor. It is essential that we keep 
both in proper balance and bear in mind 
that the basic and inherent freedom of the 
individual and individual action is entitled to 
a great degree of protection from govern- 
mental interference. Blind allegiance to the 
principle of equality can and will make ashes 
of our basic freedoms. 

“By tinkering with our cherished Consti- 
tution, we can limit the right to own, hold 
and use property; we can mandate free ac- 
cess for all persons to all places; we can 
freeze all of our citizens at the same eco- 
nomic level; we can cast all Americans into 
the same mold and take from the rich and 
give to the poor. We must remember, how- 
ever, that if and when we do this the Amer- 
ican that we love and rever will be no more. 

“Title IV- the housing provision—attempts 
to lay the harsh and heavy hand of Federal 
regulation on rights and liberties which have 
always been considered private and sacred 
to the individual. There are no exceptions 
to its restrictive provisions. It deliberately 
and callously tramples upon the freedom of 
an individual to choose his own associates 
and neighbors and to use and dispose of his 
property as he sees fit, If Federal power can 
reach this far into private lives and private 
transactions, is there any limit upon it what- 
soever? It is unthinkable that the great 
majority of the people of this Nation will 
willingly submit to such drastic governmen- 
tal dictation and control. 

“Title IV of the bill in one sweeping sen- 
tence boldly announces the policy of the 
United States Government regarding the 
‘purchase, rental, lease, financing, use and 
occupancy of housing throughout the Na- 
tion.’ 

“This is not a question of policy, it is a 
question of authority. Congress has abso- 
lutely no right under any clause of our Con- 
stitution to invade the basic rights of the 
individual regarding the rental, sale or oc- 
cupancy of his own dwelling house. For Con- 
gress to exercise such authority would re- 
quire an express grant from the people 
through a constitutional amendment. 

“The argument that the Equal Protection 
Clause of the 14th Amendment supports 
Title IV conveniently overlooks the fact that 
the Supreme Court has never held that the 
14th Amendment in any way limits an own- 
er's right to refuse to sell or lease a home or 
apartment on grounds of race, religion, or 
national origin. The Supreme Court has 
never held that, where no state action is in- 
volved, an individual homeowner violates the 
14th Amendment by discriminating in the 
sale or rental of his property. Indeed, a 
majority of the Court has not yet even held 
that the 14th Amendment prohibits the own- 
er of a restaurant or other place of public 
accommodation from discriminating among 
customers on account or race. 

“I take the liberty of illustrating with the 
home Mrs. Stennis and I have in Mississippi 
which we built in 1930 and in which we have 
lived continuously until this very hour. No 
federal funds have ever been used in connec- 
tion with this home; it has never been in- 
volved in interstate commerce beyond the 
shipment of its nails, wiring, roofing, and like 
materials into the State 36 years ago. It is 
there that we reared our family; we live there 
now and expect to continue to do so. This 
dwelling has never been connected with a 
public use in any way, and, in fact, is as per- 
sonal and as private to us as is the nose on 
our faces. Further, it is our home. Still, 
under this bill, if we should sell or lease this 
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home, which we are not going to do; or if we 
should offer to sell or lease it and advertise 
it in the newspaper or on a bulletin board, or 
merely talk about it among our friends, we 
would not be able to make a valid sale or 
lease to someone of our choice but would 
have to offer it without discrimination to all 
and everyone that might be interested, re- 
gardless of race or color or national origin. 
Further, if we should fail to let anyone know 
about it and sell it to someone of our choice, 
a friend or even a relative, we would run the 
chance of being investigated for having en- 
tered into a conspiracy to evade this law and 
run the chance of having the sale or lease set 
aside. 

“Another clear case of unconstitutionality 
is made with respect to vacant land, which is 
also covered by Title IV provided it is offered 
for sale or lease for the construction or loca- 
tion of a residence upon it, It takes twisted 
logic, indeed, to conclude that this vacant 
land has moved in commerce or that the sale 
of it has a substantial effect upon commerce, 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn 
briefly to certain provisions of H.R. 14765, the 
companion House bill, as reported by the 
Judiciary Committee of that body. 

“An amendment added by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
expressly excepted from the bill the sale or 
lease of a dwelling house by the owner there- 
of, This is direct proof on the face of the bill 
that the measure is not based on a civil right. 
If a principle of civil rights was involved and 
the bill is to be justified on this basis, it 
should apply across the board and without 
exception. This broad exception destroys 
every principle of the so-called ‘equality’ base 
upon which the bill is said to rest. The 
change was made solely as a move to gain 
votes for the bill. 

“I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the stress I 
placed on Title IV will not obscure my strong 
objections to other portions, notably Titles 
II, III. and V. 

“Title II, which deals with the selection of 
juries in State courts is both unnecessary and 
unsound and constitutes a clear usurpation 
by the Federal government of the powers re- 
served to the States. Proper exercise by the 
Attorney General of the power he already 
has under present law would eliminate any 
real or imagined need for the extreme au- 
thority requested in this Title and would 
prevent a further disturbance of the balance 
in Federal-State relations. 

“As to Title III, which deals with public 
education and other public facilities, I ob- 
ject strenuously and particularly to the 
fact that it would give the Attorney Gen- 
eral arbitrary, uncontrolled and capricious 
power and discretion to bring suits without 
any complaint whatsoever. This would 
eliminate the carefully thought out pro- 
vision which the Congress put in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

“Title V would give the Federal govern- 
ment new and totally unnecessary juris- 
diction in the area of criminal law enforce- 
ment historically the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the States, if the violation is in any man- 
ner connected with civil rights activity. 
This would be another step in the gradual 
erosion of the right of each State to enact 
and enforce its own laws. In addition, it 
does not afford the individual the protection 
to which he is constitutionally entitled, 
The Attorney General has said that in a 
prosecution for an alleged crime against a 
Negro for voting, it would be sufficient to 
send the case to the jury for a showing that 
the defendant was opposed to equal rights 
for Negroes and that he had reason to believe 
that his victim had recently voted. He 
stated that the purpose of the law was to 
avoid the necessity of proving specific intent. 

“Title I deals with the selection of juries 
in Federal courts. While Congress has full 
jurisdiction over juries in Federal courts, 
I think that it would be premature for the 


Congress to act until the proposed changes 
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have been fully studied and considered by 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, the American Bar Association, and 
the American Law Institute. This has not 
yet been done. 

“This bill, if enacted into law, will prove 
to be the vehicle that will destroy our con- 
cepts of government that are based on the 
Common Law system of England and the 
constitutional system that we have devel- 
oped here in America. The basic concept 
of that system is that the individual, in cer- 
tain flelds, is not subordinate to the govern- 
ment; that he has certain rights which can- 
not be taken away by his government. 
Ordinary police and health laws excepted, of 
course, the right to own and control and 
dispose of property which constitutes his 
home is one of the personal, individual 
rights that cannot be supervised, directed 
or controlled, 

“This proposal may find its roots in the 
Roman Civil Law, or in other legal systems 
of the world. Certainly, it has no place 
in our scheme of government. To try to 
‘squeeze’ it into our system under the guise 
of ‘a right’ for a special group of citizens is 
to destroy our system and hence the right 
of all citizens.” 

This is largely a political measure both 
founded and pushed for the purpose of get- 
ting votes from special groups. We shall 
expose it fully and I believe defeat it finally. 
The bill should not be passed and shall con- 
tinue to have the strongest and most deter- 
mined opposition I can muster. 

Your friend, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
U.S. Senator. 


California’s North Coast Water Resource 
Developments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 1, 1966 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in order to bring to the attention of the 
House and the Senate the progress and 
status of water resource development on 
the north coast of California, I submit 
for the Recor a copy of my most recent 
speech to the Eel River Flood Control and 
Water Conservation Association on July 
7, 1966. 

With all the interest in water develop- 
ment in California and the Nation, the 
very devastating floods in 1964 and 1965 
and, in particular and the great benefits 
to be derived from accelerating the con- 
struction of flood protective works and 
reservoirs, I hope fully the following re- 
marks will be helpful to anyone con- 
cerned with the advancement of water 
resource developments. 

Millions of dollars are expended an- 
nually for flood recovery and rehabilita- 
tion assistance. I hope we can look for- 
ward to directing more funds toward 
making this well recognized liability into 
one of America’s greatest assets. 

I want to express my sincere thanks to the 
Eel River Flood Control and Water Conser- 
vation Association for giving me this oppor 
tunity to again present a “progress report” 
on our Northcoast Water Resource Develop- 
ments. Also, I would like to commend all of 
you for the great strides you have made in 
stimulating interest in our water problems 
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among the various agencies of the State and 
Federal Government. 

Certainly, most of us in State and Federal 
Government are well aware of the problems 
facing us, but I cannot over-emphasize how 
much we recognize and appreciate the co- 
ordinated efforts of this alert organization, 
because just as the old saying goes, “We can 
lead a horse to water, but we can’t make 
him drink“ —we can assist in providing and 
coordinating the technical data but we must 
know the specific water policy objectives of 
each of your areas and counties. 

This can only be accomplished through an 
organization such as this—by your activities 
to date you have clearly demonstrated your 
desire to do just that. For this continuing 
surveillance, we, who are in positions of po- 
litical leadership, are deeply grateful. Be- 
lieve me, without your efforts and coopera- 
tion, our task of presenting recommendations 
to the Congress would become very difficult, 
if not impossible. 

Of course, the very devastating flood dis- 
aster of December 1964 certainly brought 
nationwide attention to our problems and 
has resulted in an overall acceleration of the 
project planning and studies in the State and 
Federal Water Resource agencies. But, I 
would also like to remind you that memories 
are often very short—every day away from a 
flood disaster generally results in a propor- 
tionately lesser amount of concern about that 
problem as new problems arise to capture the 
attention of the State Legislature and the 
Congress. So again, we must continue to 
“beat the drums.” 

We must continue to “strike while the 
iron is hot“. In other words, we can never 
let up in our determination to advance our 
vast water resource projects. 

Without question, the ultimate develop- 
ment of the Eel River complex, the Russian 
River Basin, the Napa River Flood Control, 
the Mad the Van Duzen, and the multitude 
of other flood control and water conservation 
projects of our North Coast, is now and will, 
in the future, be recognized as one of the 
largest, Inter-Agency cooperative projects, 
ever undertaken by man. The estimated 
costs will run from 2.5 to 3.5 billion dollars. 

While these figures, quite naturally, tend 
to stagger the imagination, they also point 
out the problems facing us as we seek the 
necessary funds at the State and Federal 
level. Each project must meet the most 
stringent economic and engineering justifica- 
tion requirements. This will require the 
broadest possible support from every one in 
this room because as you know, there is great 
and growing competition for these funds. 
Quite honestly, though, we on the North 
Coast certainly cannot complain too much 
because the Federal ſovernment through 
the Corps of Engineers’ activities alone spent 
$24,000,000 in completing the rehabilitation 
work associated with the 64 flood. 

Incidentally, I want to briefly acknowledge 
and commend the personnel of the Corps, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the State Department of Water 
Resources, county government and the thou- 
sands of organizations and volunteers who 
performed so magnificently during the after- 
math of the floods. 

This large amount of money, spent for 
recovery work is without doubt, the most 

tion for advancing the recom- 
mended flood protective works. Also, we 
have 19 different projects funded in the cur- 
rent Public Works appropriation bill now 
being considered by the Congress. I'm still 
asking for more additions to the Bill, but 
as you can see, the committee members do 
have a point, when they say, “CLAUSEN, how 
much more are we supposed to give one Con- 
gressional District?” 

However, I will continue to press, with 
your cooperation, because I am personally 
convinced that we have a strong case to sell. 
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To me, water is wealth—water is now, or 
will soon become, worth whatever it costs 
to develop it. To postpone or prolong its 
development is to be foolhardy and unwise. 
Any appropriation for water resource devel- 
opment is, in my judgment, an investment in 
America. 

The return on this investment is many 
fold—both immediate and long range. The 
immediate benefits are principally in the con- 
struction field—the direct and indirect jobs 
associated with these projects will be tre- 
mendous. The job opportunities in the 
services related to this type construction 
project are boundless. One need only to visit 
Oroville, California and you can then antici- 
pate or get an idea of what we can expect 
here on the North Coast. Certainly the next 
twenty years are going to be exciting ones as 
we turn this well recognized liability into one 
of America’s greatest assets. 

Certainly, who can fail to recognize the 
potential good for all mankind in these 
worthwhile projects. All the people in every 
county of the North Coast will feel the bene- 
fits. In the chronically depressed areas of 
Southern Humboldt and Northern Mendo- 
cino counties, we can anticipate a tremen- 
dous “shot in the arm“, economically, when 
the dirt begins to “fly” on those projects. 

Just imagine flair of activity that will take 
place between the Willits and Garberville- 
Fortuna areas. The Creek, Knights 
Valley and Big Sulphur projects in Sonoma 
County will provide a stimulous to Southern 
Mendocino and Sonoma counties. 

As John Winzler commented this morning, 
the Butler Valley project on the Mad River 
must be expedited in order to meet the 
rapidly increasing demands for municipal 
and industrial water in Humboldt County. 
The Corps of Engineers is in the process of 
stepping up the final filing date of its report. 
With the well recognized flood control bene- 
fits associated with the Sequoia damsite proj- 
ect, I have asked the Corps’ for a speed-up 
in this feasibility study. 

These are but a few of the Immediate bene- 
fits to our region that are “just around the 
corner“, as we move toward the orderly plan- 
ning and development of our water programs. 
The long range benefits are obvious to all of 
us concerned with providing safety and se- 
curity, from the rampaging flood waters, for 
our people and those who envision the bene- 
fits of water conservation for municipal and 
industrial water supply, irrigation, recreation 
and fisheries enhancement. 

Speaking of floods, I would be very derelict 
if I did not recognize, with pleasure, the 
progress of the Flood Warning System on our 
rivers. Some of you may recall my “blast” 
through the news media relating to the in- 
adequacy of a proper flood warning system 
as a matter of fact, some thought I was a bit 
harsh in my statement, but with the sub- 
sequent results I am convinced that it was 
worthwhile. Assemblyman Frank Belotti and 
Senator Carl Christenson performed miracles 
in pushing the request through Sacramento. 

In talking to the Weather Bureau people 
in Eureka and Washington, they are con- 
vinced that “somebody got the message”. 
Seriously though, with the modern commu- 
nications equipment now available, there is 
simply no excuse for not having the finest 
warning systems man can provide. We've 
motivated similar improvements in our Fruit 
Frost Warning Systems and as some of you 
know, we recently completed our Fire Disas- 
ter Review hearings in Santa Rosa, 

Here again, we are asking for a complete 
re-evaluation of our fire fighting capability 
to determine whether or not we have an ade- 
quate plan of action, and the most advanced 
equipment ready, on a stand-by basis, to be 
“cranked into action” should fires break out 
during this coming season. Believe me, I’ve 
had the willing cooperation of everyone, 
particularly the people directly involved in 
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“carrying-out” the program. They've wel- 
comed our intervention because with their 
personal knowledge of the inadequacies, they 
welcomed our “carrying the torch” for im- 
proving their cause. 

While fire disasters may appear irrelevent 
to flood control and water conservation, I 
can assure you that forest fires are equally 
categorized as disasters and demand the 
attention of all of us. Further, as constitu- 
ents you are entitled to this “progress report” 
as well. 

Returning now to Water Resource Develop- 
ment, there are a few cogent points I would 
like to make. 

First of all, as many people have told you, 
things are happening all around us, that have 
heretofore been non-existent. As your very 
able water consultant, Harvey Banks, has 
told you, he is withholding presentation of 
the final draft of his report because of what 
has happened recently on the Colorado River, 
Metropolitan Water District and Columbia 
River Developments. 

The fact that Glen Smith of the Metro- 
politan Water District made the statement 
“that MWD may propose to increase the size 
of the Tehachapi Pumping Plant and the East 
Branch, to be capable of serving until 2020, 
is of great significance and bears watching 
and intense review. I have every confidence 
that Mr. Banks and your organization will 
maintain ready vigilance and increase your 
communications with MWD. 

Because of the increasing demands for 
water everywhere, the study for a regional 
plan to transport waters into the Colorado 
River, a supplemental water supply for 
Southern California, the expanding regional 
developments of the Southwestern States, 
with Texas and Kansas being recently added 
to the picture, the widening controversy over 
the Columbia River water export plans, and 
its 25-year construction timetable, the popu- 
lation expansion projections for the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, the readily 
recognized need to supplement the Delta Pool 
water requirements and the many increasing 
demands of our State Water Plan, one can 
only conclude what we've known and pre- 
dicted for some time, the attention given our 
north coast water resources will be substan- 
tially greater. 

There are many reasons for this, but the 
principle fact that stands out is the con- 
sideration of our North Coast water resources 
as an interim supply. A water supply that 
will be needed in other areas of California 
until such time as the Columbia River water 
agreements are worked out, the 25 year con- 
struction schedule completed or an efficient 
and effective system of desalinization become 
technologically and economically feasible. 
Again, I want to remind you of my previous 
reference to the MWD statement to further 
stress this point. 

Quite naturally, with our common desire to 
accelerate the project developments, this 
could be very timely in providing us with the 
potential economic justification of our proj- 
ects. To say the least, it is very tempting to 
see this possibility evolve. But, it also 
prompts me to suggest that we must all ac- 
celerate our efforts in determining the water 
policy objectives of our region and our re- 
spective communities and counties, making 
certain that our own water needs are ade- 
quately protected and provided for. Again, 
your actions in developing the joint exercise 
of powers agreement and the report of Harvey 
Banks here today indicate you're moving in 
the right direction. 

With the Inter-Agency group having di- 
vided up the projects on the Eel, Van Duzen 
and Mad Rivers, and delineated the function 
that each agency should pursue, it becomes 
our joint responsibility to set a series of dead- 
lines and/or target dates when all projects 
in our package or master plan can be com- 
pleted. Certainly, a projected timetable by 
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each agency, available to all, would be very 
helpful to people interested in our progress. 

With the very obvious competition for ap- 
propriations, I again would like to stress the 
importance of each agency concentrating on 
its own area of responsibility, thereby mini- 
mizing duplication of effort and maximizing 
the opportunity for simultaneous action and 
progress. This will be an accelerated Public 
Works program at its best. We on our com- 
mittee are pushing this concept. 

I believe your Association should support 
Bureau projects where there is clear evidence 
that cheap agricultural water is needed; 
Corps of Engineers projects when the prin- 
ciple purpose is flood control and water 
supply; projects of the State of California, 
perhaps in cooperation with the Corps or the 
Bureau of Reclamation, providing those proj- 
ects give suitable local benefits to the project 
area and make local water supply available. 

It becomes increasingly obvious, we must 
take further steps to become a part of the 
overall planning process. The time for think- 
ing in terms of Regional Planning is now. 
The overall impact on lands located in some 
of the project areas will require our attention. 
Land Use Planning must be brought up to 
date to coincide with the Regional water 
plans. 

The people and the communities of our 
area will be looking for more specific answers 
to their questions—when, where and how? 
When will the project get started, where will 
it be located and how much will it cost or 
how much can I expect to benefit from this 
start. The Bureau of Reclamation has ad- 
vised me of their progress in developing con- 
cepts of future agricultural crop patterns as 
influenced by ample irrigation water on a 
regionwide basis. 

As I’ve stated before, we will become in- 
creasingly dependent upon you for guidance 
and direction, so that we are advancing the 
projects in keeping with the water policy ob- 
jectives of you and the people you represent. 

We must, at the earliest possible date start 
translating some of these studies and plans 
with a positive program of action. We can 
and must see concrete results. Part of this is 
happening. Needless to say, it is thrilling to 
see the “dirt fly” on the Redwood Creek proj- 
ect, we have provided the funds for the start 
on Corte Madera Creek and we are asking for 
a construction start on Dry Creek. As I told 
the appropriations committee members, it is 
vital to keep these projects moving on sched- 
ule so as to prevent a future “logjam” in 
funding the construction starts. 

As we seek all possible means of accelerat- 
ing our projects, we might look back on the 
years prior to construction of the Oroville 
Dam. Every consultant proclaimed the Oro- 
ville project could not be justified until 1980. 
The Director of Water Resources, administra- 
tively, apparently with the backing of the 
Governor, went ahead with the project. The 
decision to proceed was made in September 
of 1960, This has been later referred to as 
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the decision with “the proper mixture of 
engineering and guts”. 

A most significant fact occurred in later 
years—the project was completed to a point 
where it performed the flood control pur- 
pose—just one week before the 1964 flood hit. 

The Director of Water Resources who made 
that decision was Harvey Banks. 

As we discuss methods of accelerating these 
projects, I would like to touch briefly on a 
matter that has “bugged” me for a long time. 
Having traveled throughout the United States 
visiting areas hard hit by similar natural dis- 
asters, I concluded that one of the major 
problems facing the Congress was the “horse 
and buggy” criteria being used for benefit to 
cost ratio justification. I am thoroughly 
convinced that it does not recognize the total 
picture when considering the economic fac- 
tors associated with disasters and flood pro- 
tective works. 

It has become increasingly clear that the 
State and the Bureau will not build the 
Middle Fork and English Ridge projects re- 
spectively unless they actually need the water 
in the Sacramento Valley and Southern Cali- 
fornia. On the other hand, the North Coast 
needs flood control at an early time. We are 
looking at two or three possible criteria 
changes that might embody the following 
principles to allow early project construc- 
tion: 

1, Payment, in addition to flood control 
allocation, for interest and principal on the 
allocation to water conservation, during the 
period of years before water is used, perhaps, 
with a maximum number of years specified. 
This payment could be non-reimbursable to 
the Federal Government in that when water 
is used, the using agency would only pick up 
payments to the end of the original period. 

2. Payment by the Federal Government for 
principal and interest on conservation stor- 
age until water is used, with the payout pe- 
riod to begin at the time water is used and 
extend for the full period prescribed in pres- 
ent law. 

3. Payment by the Federal Government for 
interest and principal on conservation allo- 
cation until water is used, with these pay- 
ments by the Federal Government to be 
repaid by water users as a surcharge on future 
water rates. 

In discussing criteria, there is another 
matter that is deserving of more attention— 
the consideration for aesthetics. The reten- 
tion and enhancement of as much natural 
beauty as possible, during the construction 
stages of our various projects, would be 
serving the public interest and must be given 
a higher priority in the future. This is par- 
ticularly true when flood control projects are 
built through the center of communities such 
as Napa and those along the Corte Madera 
Creek in Marin. Again, our committee will 
be looking for possible incremental additions 
in future criteria changes. 

Some of these questions might be asked. 
How do you value flood control? Where two 
major catastrophes have occurred in the past 
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ten years, what criteria should apply toward 
timing of the projects? It is very difficult 
to establish quantitative criteria without 
providing proper value judgment on the mag- 
nitude of the risk. Who knows when the 100 
year or 1,000 year storm is going to come? 
We do know, from the experiences of the last 
three years alone, that the frequency of the 
storms and floods are on the increase, nation- 
wide. I can speak with authority because 
I've been to these areas. 

In addition to the flood recovery and re- 
habilitation costs, the one question that keeps 
coming to my mind is the lack of adequate 
consideration for increased values in land 
and improvements, that can be anticipated, 
immediately following the competition of a 
flood control or reclamation facility. This 
has occurred in every part of the country 
where similar projects are now in place. I 
am convinced we can safely expect this trend 
to continue. 

With this in mind I have asked for answers 
to these questions from our committee and 
staff, obviously seeking improvements to our 
established criteria, techniques and method- 
ology for economic evaluation. We are ask- 
ing for a similar review by the Bureau of 
the Budget. In the coming months, I will be 
pursuing this objective to the maximum—if 
you agree with me, I hope you join in pre- 
senting the point of view and suggestions of 
your organization. 

Again, the results of these evaluations 
should prove helpful as we emphasize the 
concept of accelerated development of the 
northcoast waters as an interim solution to 
the Colorado River problem. 

In closing, as some of you know, I just 
returned from the World Forestry Congress 
in Spain. While our principal mission was 
to observe the progress of improved forestry 
in other sections of the world, I also asked 
our friends in Spain about their progress in 
water resource development. Immediately, 
they proudly responded by advising that they 
have already developed 80% of their hydro- 
logical potential. Gentlemen, this is a 
country that is supposed to be substantially 
behind us in technology and engineering. I 
only wish we had 80% of the North Coasts’ 
hydrological potential already developed. 

In attending this world conference, one 
could not help but feel that the eyes of the 
world are upon us—constantly seeking ideas 
and information from a diversified, viable 
and wealthy country, recognized as a world 
leader. The world is craving for our leader- 
ship. The image we create and the example 
we set is now in the making. In the eyes 
of the world, our International purpose will 
be judged by our domestic performance. 
Somehow, I get the feeling we can and must 
do more in accelerating water resource de- 
velopment—can any red-blooded American 
refuse to accept this challenge? 

I stand ready to cooperate with you in every 
way possible. Thank you for the privilege 
of speaking to this very distinguished group 
of water experts. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


God is Spirit: and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.—John 4:24. 

O God of truth and love, without whom 
our world drifts into the valley of dark- 
ness and despair, let the light of Thy 
spirit glow within us as we worship Thee 


this moment. Deliver us from greed and 
bitterness, from misunderstanding and 
ill will—which are the seeds of conten- 
tion and confusion. By the might of Thy 
presence and by the strength of Thy 
spirit in our hearts make us one in Thee. 
With this oneness may we launch out 
into an adventurous cooperation among 
men which shall be a pattern of life for 
our own Nation and for all the nations 
of the world. 

Underneath all differences of race or 
color or creed help us to see human life 
struggling to be free and to find satis- 
faction on higher levels of daily life. We 
believe Thou art showing us the way in 


Thy word—help us to walk in it to the 
glory of Thy name and for the good of 
our fellow man, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
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House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R. 7327. An act to repeal section 7043 of 
title 10, United States Code; and 

H.R. 14875. An act to amend section 1035 
of title 10, United States Code, and other 
laws, to authorize members of the uniformed 
services who are on duty outside the United 
States or its possessions to deposit their sav- 
ings with a uniformed service, and for other 
purposes. 


CONGRESS SHOULD LAY ASIDE 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND MOVE AGAINST 
AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
3 by airlines workers of the strike 
settlement agreement, as reached and 
recommended by their leaders and man- 
agement, and approved by the President, 
is intolerable. 

Their irresponsible conduct imperils 
the commerce and economy of this coun- 
try. Airline terminals are crowded with 
would-be passengers vainly seeking space 
on nonstruck airlines. The wheels of 
business and industry are slowly grind- 
ing to a halt. The mail is slow and 
stacking up; the same for airfreight. 
Millions of dollars are being lost daily to 
say nothing of the inconvenience to the 
traveling public. A genuine emergency 
exists. It demands the immediate at- 
tention of the Congress—this week, yes, 
even today. 

The Congress has been tolerant, Mr. 
Speaker—much too much so in my judg- 
ment. It has exercised restraint in the 
hope that a sense of responsibility among 
the workers would take hold and prevail. 

We are piddling away our time on a 
piece of political legislation—so-called 
civil rights—while the Nation is on the 
verge of being economically paralyzed. 
We are also at war. In order to give our 
men in Vietnam the full backing to which 
they are entitled, it is essential that every 
scheduled flight of every airline be put 
in the air on time and without delay. 
It is reprehensible that we should tol- 
erate anything like this when our men 
are dying for us every day in Vietnam. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that we lay the 
civil rights bill aside, today. If it must 
be considered there is yet time during 
this session. I also suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that an appropriate emergency resolu- 
tion—one that will put the planes back 
in the air immediately and for a definite 
. considered in this House, to- 

y. 

And also, Mr. Speaker, I suggest and 
urge that the situation points up the fact 
that similar strikes in the future could 
paa would completely paralyze this Na- 

on. 

Fortunately, Mr. Speaker, all of the 
lines are not being struck. Some planes 
are fiying. But just think, Mr. Speaker, 
of the dilemma that this Nation would 
face if all lines were grounded by strike. 
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And such is possible under present law. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I also suggest 
that the administration come forward 
and cooperate with the Congress in en- 
acting permanent legislation which will 
never allow the economy and health of 
the people of this Nation to be destroyed 
by an all-out strike against all airlines. 


REPRESENTATIVE WALTER ROGERS 
OF TEXAS TO RETIRE FROM THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I was 
surprised yesterday to read of the an- 
nouncement of the retirement of one of 
the ranking Members of this House, who 
will decline nomination for reelection to 
this body. 

Mr. Speaker, this announcement was 
a disappointment tome. The Member is 
the second ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the third ranking member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and has served as subcommittee 
chairman during many, many long and 
arduous hours of deliberations during 
this 89th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, he has been especially 
considerate and helpful to me, and to 
many other newer Members. Therefore, 
I regret very much the announcement 
that Representative WALTER ROGERS, of 
Texas, will be retiring. He understood 
the Rocky Mountain States and their 
economic problems. He has been a 
friend of the State of Wyoming, a friend 
and expert on irrigation and reclama- 
tion. I convey to the gentleman from 
Texas the gratitude of the people of my 
State for his interest in their well-being 
and for his 16 years of public service to 
the people of America. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Rocers] will be missed in the 
Rocky Mountain States where he is very 
highly regarded. We wish him well in 
his new endeavors. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE AIRLINES 
STRIKE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the discussion, in and out of the Halls of 
Congress, on the airlines strike, I should 
like to call attention to several facts 
which I believe are not being given too 
much consideration, nor publicity. 

To classify this strike as a national 
emergency is impossible, I think, when 
testimony before the Senate committee 
on the subject revealed that cargo 
shipped by air is only one-tenth of 1 per- 
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cent of the total in this Nation; and the 
airlines are utilized by only 6% percent 
of our people who travel. 

I will admit the cessation of service of 
the five airlines has caused inconven- 
ience—but that cannot be termed a na- 
tional emergency.” 

Another interesting fact is the amount 
of hourly wages now being paid the air- 
line mechanics. These range from $3.25 
to $3.52 per hour. 

The mechanics who serve our buslines 
and those who service our garbage trucks 
receive from $4.50 to $4.75 per hour. 

It seems to me the lives of those who 
patronize the airlines are just as im- 
portant as those who ride the buses and 
those who collect our garbage. 

Commonsense dictates that to secure 
and maintain skilled personnel, adequate 
wages must be paid. 

The airlines have reported increased 
incomes and have received from 16 to 
27.7 percent profit on their net income 
as percent of their capital. I am in- 
clined to think they can afford to pay 
living wages. 

Many people, Mr. Speaker, do not real- 
ize that these negotiations were started 
in August 1965—a year ago. 

Any settlement that is made should 
I think—be retroactive to the date nego- 
tiations started. 


EXHIBIT OF NATIONAL AERONAU- 
TICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce that the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration is sponsoring 
an exhibit on the “Challenge of Space” 
at the Arts and Industries Buildings at 
the Smithsonian Institution. This dis- 
play is an extensive one and will be there 
from July 29 to September 5. It covers 
the activities of NASA with historical 
perspective and direction of the future, 
and I urge those of you who can to visit 
this exhibit. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
TRAGEDY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other American tragedy has occurred 
with the mass murder of innocent men 
and women, a bizarre event which 
shocked the Nation yesterday. 

All details of this shocking episode are 
not in, but we do know that there are 
basic facts underlying the terrible shoot- 
ings by a man equipped with a 6.1 mil- 
limeter rifle with a telescopic sight, a 
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35 caliber rifle, a carbine, a 12-gage 
shotgun, a 357-magnum pistol, a 9-mil- 
limeter Luger, and another gun. The 
facts are that we do not have adequate 
local, State, and Federal laws to prevent 
criminals, psychopaths, and thrill-bent 
juveniles from buying, owning, and using 
firearms. 

The rifle that killed President Ken- 
nedy is the most infamous of the fire- 
arms that have fallen into misguided 
hands because of the lack of preventive 
legislation on the books. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the appropriate 
committees in the House to begin hear- 
ings immediately on national firearms 
legislation and to report out a bill which 
will serve the general public and help to 
stop another occurrence like that which 
took place yesterday. I have written the 
House Ways and Means and Judiciary 
Committees, where firearm legislation is 
now pending, of my concern and interest 
in seeing that speedy and appropriate 
action take place. 


DEFINITION OF “AT RANDOM” 


Mr, WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

TOS was no objection. 

WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
Mar title I of the so-called Civil Rights 
Act of 1966 was approved in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. In that title 
we find that jurors shall be selected “at 
random,” 

A few moments ago I was interested 
in looking at the Webster’s Third Inter- 
national Unabridged Dictionary in the 
House Floor Library to find the definition 
of “random,” and I think it characterizes 
title I of this bill. The dictionary says 
that “random” means “to run, get, or 
gather; haphazard course, chance prog- 
ress, without definite aim, direction, rule, 
or method; with no specific goal or pur- 
pose in view; without restraint or atten- 
tion at liberty.” 

So I think this definition from Web- 
ster’s, as well as the one from the Oxford 
Universal Dictionary, characterizes this 
entire legislation. 

Oxford Universal says, “to run fast, 
gallop; impetuosity, great speed, force, 
or violence, impetuous rush, a rapid 
headlong course.” 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


PEDRO IRIZARRY GUIDO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2914) 
for the relief of Pedro Irizarry Guido. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


DIRECTING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO ADJUDICATE A 
CLAIM TO CERTAIN LAND IN 
MARENGO COUNTY, ALA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4841), 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
adjudicate a claim to certain land in 
Marengo County, Ala. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DIRECTING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO CONVEY CER- 
TAIN LANDS IN BOULDER COUNTY, 
COLO., TO W. F. STOVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4861) 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Boulder County, 
Colo., to W. F. Stover. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMPENSATION FOR CANCELLA- 
TION OF GRAZING PERMITS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1375) pro- 
viding a method for determining the 
amount of compensation to which cer- 
tain individuals are entitled as reim- 
bursement for damages sustained by 
them due to the cancellation of their 
grazing permits by the U.S. Air Force. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


FRED E, STARR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1068) for 
the relief of Fred E. Starr. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


GLENN D. HUMES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1328) 
for the relief of Glenn D. Humes. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
ELR. 1328 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Glenn 
D. Humes (lieutenant, United States Navy, 
retired), of Altamonte Springs, Florida, is 
hereby relieved of liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $5,504.95, represent- 
ing the amount of compensation received by 
him in his employment as a temporary rural 
carrrier at the United States post office, Mait- 
land, Florida, from October 29, 1960, to No- 
vember 24, 1961, in violation of section 2 of 
the Act of July 31, 1894, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 62), prohibiting the holding of civilian 
Offices by certain retired individuals. In the 
audit and settlement of accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
2 for which liability is relieved by this 

t. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Glenn D. Humes, an amount equal 
to the aggregrate of the amounts paid by 
him, or withheld from sums otherwise due 
him, in complete or partial satisfaction of the 
claim of the United States for refund of the 
amount specified in the first section of this 
Act. No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike “$5,504.95” and insert 
85,706.71“. 

Page 2, lines 12 and 13, strike “in excess of 
10 per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. RAISLA STEIN AND HER TWO 
MINOR CHILDREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1945) 
for the relief of Mrs. Raisla Stein and 
her two minor children. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ARLINE AND MAURICE LOADER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2016) 
for the relief of Arline and Maurice 
Loader. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


DEMETRIOS KONSTANTINOS GEOR- 
GARAS (ALSO KNOWN AS JAMES 
K. GEORGARAS) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2146) 
for the relif of Demetrios Konstantinos 
Georgaras (also known as James K. 
Georgaras). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Th SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MELBA B. PERKINS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3275) 
to confer jurisdiction on the U.S. Court 
of Claims to hear, determine, and ren- 
der judgment on the claim of Mrs. Mel- 
ba B. Perkins against the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


SOLOMON S. LEVADI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3557), 
conferring jurisdiction upon the US. 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Solo- 
mon S. Levadi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3557 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, notwith- 
standing any statute of limitations pertain- 
ing to suits against the United States, or any 
lapse of time, or bars of laches or any prior 
judgment of the United States Court of 
Claims, jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render Judgment upon any claim of Solomon 
S. Levadi arising out of his service with the 
United States Armed Forces from the years 
1942 to 1946. 

Sec. 2. Suit upon such claim may be in- 
stituted at any time within one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. Noth- 
ing in this Act shall be construed as an 
inference of liability on the part of the 
United States. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided herein, proceedings for the determina- 
tion of such claim, and review and payment 
of any judgment or judgments thereon shall 
be had in the same manner as in the case 
of claims over which such court has juris- 


diction under section 1491 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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JEAN A. QUAINTANCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4077) 
for the relief of Jean A. Quaintance. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4077 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Jean A. 
Quaintance of Tacoma, Washington, is here- 
by relieved of all liability for repayment to 
the United States of the sum of $3,275.09, 
representing the amount of overpayments of 
salary in the years 1958 through 1963, be- 
cause of administrative error. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any cer- 
tifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, credit shall be given for any amount 
for which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Jean A. Quaintance 
an amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by her, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due her, in complete or partial 
satisfaction of the liability to the United 
States referred to in section 1 of this Act. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “$3,275.09” and in- 
sert “$3,255.94”. 

Page 1, line 7, strike “in the years 1958 
through 1963” and insert “for the period Au- 
gust 7, 1958, to December 7, 1961, and Sep- 
tember 10, 1962, through March 30, 1963,”. 

Page 2, line 7, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT L. MILLER AND MILDRED 
M. MILLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4457) 
for the relief of Robert L. Miller and 
Mildred M. Miller. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


BRANKA MARDESSICH AND SONIA S. 
SILVANI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4582) 
for the relief of Branka Mardessich and 
Sonia S. Silvani. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. GROSS and Mr. TALCOTT ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ESTATES OF CERTAIN FORMER 
MEMBERS OF THE US. NAVY 
BAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5912) 
for the relief of the estates of certain 
former members of the U.S. Navy Band. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 5912 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $25,000 to each of the estates of the 
following named former members of the 
United States Navy Band: 


William Frederick Albrecht; 
Elmer Leroy Armiger; 

Henry Bein; 

Milton George Bergey; 
Robert Lisle Clark; 

Anthony Mathew D’Amico; 
Albert John Desiderio, Junior; 
Reyes Soto Gaglio, Junior; 
Richard David Harl; 

Gerald Richard Meier; 
Raymond Hector Micallef; 
James Alan Mohs; 

Walter Michel Penland; 

Earl Weston Richey; 

Jerome Rosenthal; 

Vincent Peter Tramontana; 
Roger Bruce Wilklow; 
Jefferson Bruce Young; 


each sum to be paid as equitable relief in 
connection with the death of each such for- 
mer member in the plane crash which oc- 
curred during a flight from Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1960. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1: Strike lines 3 through 7, and insert 
the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the estate of each of the former 
members of the United States Navy Band 
named below, the sum of $25,000, represent- 
ing the amount found by the United States 
Court of Claims (congressional numbered 11- 
60, decided December 11, 1964), pursuant to 
H. Res. 585, Eighty-sixth Congress, to be 
equitably due each such estate. The pay- 
ment of such amount shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
of the estates of the following named former 
members of the United States Navy Band:“. 

Page 2, line 18: After February 25, 1960.“, 
add the following: 

“No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 20 percentum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF MAJ. JOHN W. ROY, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6035) 
for the relief of the estate of Maj. John 
W. Roy, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6035 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
estate of the late Major John W. Roy (Army 
serial number 0201008) is relieved of liabil- 
ity to the United States of all amounts er- 
roneously paid to him as retired pay for the 
period from September 1, 1950, through Oc- 
tober 31, 1958, through administrative error 
of the Department of the Army. In the 
audit and settlement of the accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, credit shall be given for amounts for 
which lability is relieved by this section. 

SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the widow of the said late 
Major John W. Roy an amount equal to the 
aggregate of the amounts paid by him, his 
widow, or his estate, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due any of them, in complete or 
partial satisfaction of the liability to the 
United States specified in the first section 
of this Act. No part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per cen- 
tum thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 

Sec.3. The widow of the said late Major 
John W. Roy is hereby granted all the rights, 
benefits, and privileges to which she would 
have been entitled had the said late Major 
John W. Roy been correctly retired by rea- 
son of age and completion of twenty years’ 
service from the Army of the United States 
on August 31, 1950, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of title III of the Act of June 29, 1948 
(62 Stat. 1087-1091). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 2, strike lines 17 through 24. 


A cas committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT A, HARWELL 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6039) 
for the relief of Robert A. Harwell. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


GILMOUR C. MacDONALD, COLONEL, 
U.S. AIR FORCE (RETIRED) 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7546) 
for the relief of Gilmour C. MacDonald, 
colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired). 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN T. KNIGHT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8694) 
‘conferring jurisdiction upon the US. 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of John 
T. Knight. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


MR. AND MRS. HOWARD H. 
ADELBERGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8727) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Howard H. 
Adelberger. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


INDIAN CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11312) 
relating to certain Indian claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11312 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States Court of Claims shall have 
jurisdiction to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on the Indian claims described in 
section 2. The plaintiffs in the case of Jessie 
Short, et al. against United States (United 
States Court of Claims, docket numbered 
102-63) may institute suit upon such claims 
at any time within the one-year period which 
begins on the date of enactment of this Act. 
Proceedings for the determination of such 
claims, appeals therefrom, and payment of 
any judgment thereon, shall be in the same 
manner as in cases over which the Court of 
Claims has jurisdiction pursuant to section 
1505 of title 28 of the United States Code. 

Sec. 2. The claims referred to in the first 
section are the claims against the United 
States which were dismissed by the Court 
of Claims on April 24, 1964, in such case of 
Jessie Short, et al. against United States. 

Sec. 3. In the suit brought under the first 
section of this Act, the court shall have the 
authority to notify the Hoopa Valley Tribe 
to appear as a party in such suit and assert 
its interest in the subject matter. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

“That notwithstanding laches or any stat- 
ute of limitations, jurisdiction is hereby con- 
fered upon the United States Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon the claims of any person de- 
scribed in Sec. 2 of this Act the 
United States based upon that individual's 
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right to share the income derived from re- 
sources of unallotted land within the Hoopa 
Valley Indian Reservation in California as 
defined by the Executive Order of October 16, 
1891. No action taken by the court inci- 
dent to the jurisdiction provided by this 
Act shall be taken as authority to require a 
refund by any person previously distributed 
income derived from resources of such In- 
dian land, nor shall the decision of the 
court be interpreted as defining any Liability 
on the part of any such persons. 

“Sec. 2. Any person claiming a right to 
share income derived from resources of un- 
allotted lands within the Hoopa Valley In- 
dian Reservation referred to in Sec. 1 of this 
Act may assert his claim in the United States 
Court of Claims as provided in Sec. 1 of this 
Act, and such claims must be filed in that 
court within six months of the effective date 
of this Act.” 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHMORE 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. ASHMORE: Page 2, line 19, 
strike “order of” and insert “orders of July 
23, 1876 and”. 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CARL V. ELLIOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12512) 
for the relief of Carl V. Elliott. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 12512 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Carl V. 
Elliott of Brewster, Washington, is hereby re- 
lieved of liability to the United States in the 
amount of $1,498.07, the amount of an over- 
payment of his salary as an employee of the 
Post Office Department for the period No- 
vember 1, 1949, to August 23, 1958, because 
of an administrative error. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of 
or disbursing officer of the United States, 
credit shall be given for any amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to said Carl V. Elliott an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due him, in complete or partial 
satisfaction of the lability to the United 
States specified in the first section. No part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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DONALD E. AUSEON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13682) 
for the relief of Donald E. Auseon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 13682 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Don- 
ald E. Auseon, of Canton, Ohio, is hereby re- 
lieved of liability to the United States in 
the amount of $831.46 representing an over- 
payment for overtime and night differential 
pay paid to him by the United States Post 
Office Department through administrative 
error. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing offi- 
cer of the United States, credit shall be given 
for amounts for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Donald E. Auseon an amount 
equal to the aggregate of the amounts paid 
by him, or withheld from sums otherwise due 
him, in complete or partial satisfaction of 
the liability to the United States specified in 
the first section. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after “overpayment” insert 
“between April 12, 1965, and August 27, 
1965”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


ROBERT A. IVINS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13683) 
for the relief of Robert A. Ivins. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 13683 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That Robert A. 
Ivins, of Canton, Ohio, is hereby relieved 
of liability to the United States in the 
amount of $1,192.98, representing an over- 
payment for overtime and night differ- 
ential pay paid to him by the United States 
Post Office Department through administra- 
tive error, In the audit and settlement of 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
officer of the United States, credit shall be 
given for amounts for which liability is re- 
lieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Robert A. Ivins an amount equal 
to the aggregate of the amounts paid by 
him, or withheld from sums otherwise due 
him, in complete or partial satisfaction of 
the liability to the United States specified 
in the first section. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
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this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, after “overpayment”, insert 
“between March 29, 1965, and August 27, 
1965,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDWARD G. BEAGLE, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13909) 
for the relief of Edward G. Beagle, Jr. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES J. ARNOLD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13910) 
for the relief of Charles J. Arnold. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


VERNON M. NICHOLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14514) 
for the relief of Vernon M. Nichols. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 14514 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized and directed to settle the 
claim of Vernon M. Nichols, 8208 Valewood 
Court, Orangevale, California, for salary 
covering the period April 13, 1965, to June 
12, 1965, inclusive, and for reimbursement 
of travel expenses from McCook, Nebraska, 
to Carmichael, California, incident to em- 
ployment by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
the Job Corps program, and to allow in full 
and final settlement of the claim the sum 
of $1,752.36. Such amount shall be pay- 
able from the appropriation which other- 
wise would have been chargeable with the 
salary and travel expenses during the period 
in question. The Comptroller General of 
the United States is further authorized and 
directed to relieve Vernon M. Nichols from 
all liability to refund to the United States 
the sum of $65 expended in his behalf for 
airplane travel on April 12, 1965, from Den- 
ver, Colorado, to Sacramento, California. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN R. McKINNEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14379) 
for the relief of John R. McKinney. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 14379 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to John R. 
McKinney, of Sylvania, Georgia, the sum 
of $1,456.67. Such sum shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States of the said John R. McKinney for 
amounts to which he was entitled as a holder 
of the Medal of Honor under the provisions 
of sections 560-562 of title 38, United States 
Code, for the period from October 13, 1964, 
to December 30, 1965 (both dates inclusive), 
but which the Administrator of Veterans“ 
Affairs is unable to pay because of failure to 
receive a timely application therefor. No part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 4, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 


Sky committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GIUSEPPINA RESTIVO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3671) 
for the relief of Giuseppina Restivo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 3671 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Giuseppina Restivo may be 
classified as an eligible orphan within the 
meaning of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, 
upon approval of a petition filed in her be- 
half by Mr, and Mrs. John B, Bellizia, citizens 
of the United States, pursuant to section 
205(b) of the Act, subject to all the con- 
ditions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Josephine Ann 
Bellizia may be classified as a child within 
the meaning of section 101 (b) (1) F) of the 
Act, upon approval of a petition filed in her 
behalf by Mr. and Mrs. John J. Bellizia, citi- 
204 of the Act: Provided, That the brothers or 
sisters of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue 
of such relationship, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Josephine Ann 
Bellizia.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MISS ZOFIA SUCHECKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7671) 
for the relief of Miss Zofia Suchecka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7671 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Miss Zofia Suchecka shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Sophia Soliwoda 
may be classified as a child within the 
meaning of section 101(b) (1) F) of the Act, 
upon approval of a petition filed in her be- 
half by Mr. and Mrs. Stanley F. Soliwoda, 
citizens of the United States, pursuant to 
section 204 of the Act: Provided, That the 
brothers or sisters of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such relationship, be ac- 
corded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Sophia Soliwoda.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


was 


KIMBERLY ANN YANG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10656) 
for the relief of Kimberly Ann Yang. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10656 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Kimberly Ann Yang may be 
classified as an eligible orphan within the 
meaning of section 101(b) (1) &) of the Act, 
and a petition filed in her behalf by Hattie 
Yang, a citizen of the United States, may be 
approved pursuant to section 205(b) of the 
Act, subject to all the conditions in that sec- 
tion relating to eligible orphans, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the 
language “an eligible orphan” and substitute 
in lieu thereof “a child”. 

On page 1, strike out all of line 8 and 9 and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: sec- 
tion 204 of the Act.“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIA ANNA PIOTROWSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11347) 
for the relief of Maria Anna Piotrowski, 
formerly Czeslawa Marek. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11347 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immig ation and Na- 
tionality Act, Maria Anna Piotrowski, for- 
merly Czeslawa Marek, may be classified as an 
eligible orphan within the meaning of section 
101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, upon approval 
of a petition filed in her behalf by Chester 
and Eugenia Piotrowski, citizens of the 
United States, pursuant to section 205(b) of 
the Act, subject to all the conditions in that 
section relating to eligible orphans. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out the words 
“an eligible orphan” and substitute in Meu 
thereof the words “a child”. 

On page 1, line 8, after the words “pur- 
suant to” strike out the remainder of the 
bill and insert in lieu thereof the following 
“section 204 of the Act.”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MARIA GUISEPPINA INNALFO 
FEOLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11844) 
for the relief of Maria Guiseppina In- 
nalfo Feole. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 11844 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
the administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Maria Guiseppina Innalfo 
Feole may be classified as an eligible orphan 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
of the Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in his behalf by Joseph Feole, a citizen of 
the United States, pursuant to section 205(b) 
of the Act, subject to all the conditions in 
that section relating to eligible orphans. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Maria Giusep- 
pina Innalfo Feole may be classified as a 
child within the meaning of section 101(b) 
(1) (F) of the Act, upon approval of a pe- 
tition filed in her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Feole, citizens of the United States, 
pursuant to section 204 of the Act: Provided, 
That the brothers or sisters of the bene- 
ficiary shall not, by virtue of such relation- 
ship, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Maria Giuseppina 
Innalfo Feole.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DELMA S. POZAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 146) for 
the relief of Delma S. Pozas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGES FRAISE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 196) for 
the relief of Georges Fraise. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHUNG K. WON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 642) for 
the relief of Chung K. Won. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 642 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Chung K. Won shall be held and considered 
to be the minor natural-born alien child of 
Mr. Won Wing, a citizen of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That for the purposes of sections 
203(a)(1) and 204 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Chung K. Won shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien son of Mr. Won Wing, a citizen of the 
United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 99) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the present consideration of the 
resolution? 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that this resolution 
may be passed over without prejudice. 


a 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


LI TSU (NAKO) CHEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6606) 
for the relief of Li Tsu (Nako) Chen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6606 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Li Tsu (Nako) Chen may be 
classified as an eligible orphan within the 
meaning of section 101(b)(1)(F) of that 
Act, upon approval of a petition filed in her 
behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Roy H. McAndrew, 
citizens of the United States, pursuant to 
section 205(b) of that Act, subject to all the 
conditions in that section relating to eligible 
orphans. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, for the purposes of sections 203(a) 
(1) and 204 of the Immigration and Natlon- 
ality Act, Li Tsu (Nako) Chen shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roy H. McAndrew, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
the natural parents or brothers or sisters of 
the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
relationship, be accorded any right privi- 
lege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KAZIMIERZ (CASIMER) 
KRZYKOWSKI 


‘The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12950) 
for the relief of Kazimierz (Casimer) 
Krzykowski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12950 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (19) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Kazimierz (Casimer) Krzykowski may 
be issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that Act: Provided, That this exemp- 
tion shall apply only to a ground for exclu- 
sion of which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice had knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the tabie. 


DINESH KUMAR PODDAR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2663) for 
the relief of Dinesh Kumar Poddar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


LLOYD N. CAMPBELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2671) 

for the relief of Capt. Lloyd N. Campbell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 2671 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Captain 
Lloyd N. Campbell (service number 42779A), 
United States Air Force, is relieved of liability 
to the United States in the amount of 
$4,601.48, representing overpayments of salary 
made to him as an Air Force officer during the 
period April 1951 to December 1961 as a result 
of administrative errors. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, 
credit shall be given for amounts for which 
liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Captain Lloyd N. 
Campbell an amount equal to the aggregate 
of the amounts paid by him, or withheld 
from sums otherwise due him, in complete 
or partial satisfaction of the liability to the 
United States specified in the first section of 
this Act: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3: Strike “Captain” and insert 
Major“. 

Page 1, line 5: Strike “$4,601.48” and insert 
“$2,666.09”. 

Page 2, line 3: Strike “Captain” and insert 
Major“. 

Page 2, line 9: Strike in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof". 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A 
bill for the relief of Major Lloyd N. 
Campbell.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MISS ELISABETH VON OBERNDORFF 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3901) 
for the relief of Miss Elisabeth von 
Oberndorff. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 


August 2, 1966 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


TO CONVEY LANDS IN BOULDER 
COUNTY, COLO., TO W. F. STOVER 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn for immediate consideration to Pri- 
vate Calendar No. 426, the bill (H.R. 
4861) to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain lands in Boulder 
County, Colo., to W. F. Stover. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4861 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interlor is hereby authorized 
and directed to convey to W. F. Stover, Den- 
ver, Colorado, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to a tract of land in 
the Grand Island Mining District, Boulder 
County, Colorado, more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: 

Beginning at corner numbered 1 of the 
Climax Mill site claim (United States Mineral 
Survey Numbered 13874) in sections 21 and 
22, township 1 south, range 73 west, sixth 
principal meridian, Boulder County, Colo- 
rado, thence south 51 degrees 43 minutes east 
190 feet to a point; thence south 48 degrees 
23 minutes east 85 feet to the true point of 
beginning; thence south 48 degrees 23 min- 
utes east 252.26 feet to a point; thence 
in a northeasterly direction 20 feet more or 
less to a point; thence north 51 degrees 43 
minutes west 252 feet to a point thence in a 
southwesterly direction to the true point of 
beginning. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be made upon payment of the fair 
market value of the land as of the effective 
date of this Act as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior plus such sum as may be 
fixed by the Secretary to reimburse the 
United States for the administrative costs of 
the conveyance. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out everything 
through page 2, line 8, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Beginning at corner numbered 5, Mineral 
Survey Numbered 13874, Millsite; 

“thence north 48 degrees 23 minutes west, 
along line 5-6, Mineral Survey Numbered 
13874, Climax Millsite 337.26 feet distant to 
the true point for corner numbered 6, Min- 
eral Survey Numbered 13874 and at the in- 
tersection with line 5-6 Mineral Survey Num- 
bered 12354, Happy Valley Placer; 

“thence south 51 degrees 43 minutes east, 
along line 5-6, Mineral Survey Numbered 
12354, Happy Valley Placer 337.83 feet distant 
to a point; 

“thence south 41 degrees 37 minutes west, 
19.61 feet distant to corner numbered 5, Min- 
eral Survey Numbered 13874, Climax Millsite 
and place of beginning containing 0.15 
acres.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


August 2, 1966 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further call 
of the Private Calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ABDUL WOHABE 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H.R. 10220) en- 
titled “An Act for the relief of Abdul 
Wohabe,” with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: That, for the purposes of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Abdul Wohabe 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of May 8, 1963.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 194] 
Ashley Jones, Mo. Resnick 
Belcher Karth Rivers, Alaska 
Blatnik King, N.Y. Rogers, Tex 
Clevenger Rooney, Pa. 
Conable Mackie Roudebush 
Edwards,La. Mize Shriver 
Ellsworth Morrison Teague, Tex. 
Evins, Tenn. Murray Toll 
Farnum Nedzi Tuten 
Hall Powell Vigorito 
Ichord Randall Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 398 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 14765) to 
assure nondiscrimination in Federal and 
State jury selection and service, to fa- 
cilitate the desegregation of public edu- 
cation and other public facilities, to pro- 
vide judicial relief against discriminatory 
housing practices, to prescribe penalties 
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for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes. 
The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 14765, with 
Mr. BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday there was pending 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. With- 
out objection, the Clerk will again report 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 
page 54, line 19, through page 57, line 19, 
strike out section 204. 


The CHAIRMAN. Before the Com- 
mittee rose yesterday the gentleman from 
North Carolina had been recognized for 
5 minutes in support of his amendment 
and had consumed 3 minutes of his time. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina at this time for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 


There was no objection. 

The . The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, yesterday I 
was discussing my amendment which 
would strike section 204 of title II of the 
bill. I will again make a general state- 
ment about title II. As I said yesterday, 
I think this is the most destructive title 
in the bill. In this view I am not alone. 
Recently, in an address to the American 
Law Institute here in Washington the 
Chief Justice of the United States had 
this to say: 

As evidence of the general interest in this 
subject there are no less than 31 bills now 
pending in the House of Representatives and 
3 bills in the Senate affecting jury selection. 
Undoubtedly these proposals will be care- 
fully scrutinized and studied by the com- 
mittees of Congress and by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States and might well 
be the subject of a study also by the Ameri- 
can Law Institute. Many of these sugges- 
tions made to the Congress at this particular 
time may be appropriate but in just survey- 
ing them generally it seems to me that some 
of them go a long ways and would very radi- 
cally change the relationship between our 
Federal and State governments, and for that 
reason alone should receive the most careful 
consideration, and unless the bench and the 
bar and our learned societies such as this 
become thoroughly interested in the matter 
and debate the changes that are suggested, 
I'm apprehensive that some legislation might 
not go through and at the same time be ill 
advised. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that is what the 
Chief Justice of the United States had to 
say about this legislative venture in 
which the House of Representatives is 
now engaged. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, what are some of 
the reasons that caused the Chief Jus- 
tice probably to have serious doubt about 
these proposals? Well, it seems to me 
that the contention is that under the 
14th amendment of the Constitution the 
Congress under the “appropriate legisla- 
tion” section of the 14th amendment, has 
a right to legislate in this field. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I would point out 
to my colleagues that it has always been 
considered that the 14th amendment is 
prohibitory, that it prevents the States 
doing certain things and in this field 
doing those things which result in dis- 
crimination in the selection of juries 
where race, color, national origin and 
previous condition of servitude are 
involved. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe another point 
that probably concerns many of the 
thinkers on this subject is the fact that 
for the first time in the history of the 
country, apparently, a legislative at- 
tempt is being made to prescribe the 
qualifications of jurors in State juries by 
the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that if one 
would study the legislative history of 
our country, one would find that this 
is probably the first time that anyone has 
ever tried to assert that the “equal pro- 
tection of laws” provision of the Consti- 
tution would warrant Federal interven- 
tion into the selection of State juries. 

But, Mr. Chairman, then let us get to 
what section 204 of title II, if enacted, 
would do. 

In the first place, it would, upon a 
showing of “probable cause” by a litigant 
at any time “before the introduction of 
evidence” place upon the States or the 
local jury commissioners the burden then 
of proving the negative, to wit: that 
there had been no discrimination. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand the 
cases in which the question of jury dis- 
crimination has come about, without ex- 
ception, the burden of proof has been 
upon the one who says that he has been 
inconvenienced or mistreated through 
improper jury procedure to establish that 
fact by evidence in the courts, and the 
courts in the States and the courts in 
the Federal system have stricken down 
improper jury procedures, and properly 
80 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say also that under this section which 
I would strike the so-called procedures 
for challenging the propriety of the jury 
are set up. But this is not a final de- 
cision, and many of the judges who have 
studied this and many of the students 
of law who have studied it, including an 
article that appeared in the Yale Law 
Journal, indicate that you could never 
get around to a determination of this is- 
sue, if you had a litigant who was willing 
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to keep on going to the various courts 
that are available to him. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I believe in the ab- 
sence of a final, binding determination, 
in other words, when the district court 
and the appellate courts of the Federal 
system have spoken, once, it ought to be 
binding as to that particular individual 
and that jury procedure. 

Yet this bill does not do it. 

I might point out further that under 
this section where it would require the 
States to come in and state how they 
went about selecting juries, it would re- 
quire that evidence be given as to the 
race, religion, economic status and other 
factors in the selection of the jury. But 
yet in my State, very recently, in the 
very famous Mallory case—you probably 
remember the kidnapping case connected 
with civil rights, our State court struck 
down the jury panel in Union County, 
N.C., because the court said that on the 
jury slip there was a letter “C” which 
indicated that some of the jurors were 
members of the Negro race. Yet, my 
friends here who are always objecting to 
that sort of thing are setting up a pro- 
cedure which would require that every 
jury commissioner put on record some- 
where that a man was Catholic or a Jew 
or a Protestant; or that he was a Negro 
or a white man; or that he was a Span- 
iard or a German; or that he had 
$10,000 in the bank or he had nothing 
in the bank; or that he was on welfare 
or was not on welfare. Because under 
this provision in section 204, a rich man 
can object to a jury on the ground that 
there are no poor people on it even 
though that has nothing to do with the 
validity of the jury and his trial. 

I think the amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is one 
which must be opposed. It really strikes 
at the heart of this title. What we talk 
about in section 204 of title II is a dis- 
covery procedure. By the gentleman’s 
amendment, we would delete this basic 
principle of the bill which is discovery 
and which would make it possible to fa- 
cilitate the establishment of any discrim- 
ination which might exist in the jury se- 
lection system in the State. 

Title II does not in anywise specify any 
detailed procedure for State jury officials 
to follow. Rather it merely provides 
that there be a system of discovery to 
extimine the legality and fairness of the 
existing procedure that the State has 
already adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, to adopt this amend- 
ment would be to gut a very significant 
and basic essential of this title. 

For that reason, the amendment should 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WHITENER), there 
were—ayes 27, noes 48. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting] One hundred 
and six Members are present, a quorum. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HUNGATE 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUNGATE: On 
page 59, line 3, after “ ‘State court’ shall 
mean any court“ insert the words “of 
record”. 

Strike out all of lines 4 and 5. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my proposed amendment to 
section 206 is to provide that it shall ap- 
ply to courts of record. As originally 
written, section 206(a) states that where 
the term “State court” is used, which you 
will find throughout this statute, it shall 
mean “any court of any State, county, 
parish, city, town, municipality, or other 
political subdivision of any State,” 
which, I was informed by the committee, 
would include justices of the peace and 
perhaps coroners’ juries. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
limit the language of the bill to courts of 
record which, as attorneys know, are 
those which customarily handle signifi- 
cant and important matters in a State. 
It seems that in the housing section we 
might be diluting our morality some- 
what. I am suggesting that there might 
be dilution here in the interest of 
practicality. 

I would like to show what the con- 
sequences would be of including small 
courts in the small cities, small towns 
and small political subdivisions, includ- 
ing justices of the peace. As the law is 
written, the consequence is whenever 
a claim of violation is filed under section 
201, then the State or local officials are 
required to furnish a sworn, written 
statement of jury selection. The infor- 
mation must contain a detailed descrip- 
tion of the following—and I hope you will 
picture some of your smaller courts that 
you have in your State, some of your 
small city courts and justices of the 
peace, keeping records of the following: 

First, the nature and location of the 
sources from which names of potential 
jurors were obtained for inclusion in 
the jury wheel, box, or similar selection 
device; 

Second, the methods and procedures 
followed in selecting names from such 
sources; 

Third, the methods used for selecting 
names of prospective jurors from the 
wheel, box, or similar selection device 
for testing or otherwise demonstrating 
their qualifications for jury service; 

Fourth, the qualifications, tests, stand- 
ards, criteria, and procedures used in 
determining whether prospective jurors 
are qualified to serve as jurors; and 

Fifth, the methods used for summon- 
ing persons for jury service and assigning 
them to grand and petit jury panels. 

Section 205(a) requires State jury of- 
ficials to act, and as that term is defined, 
that would include the smallest court 
you could think of, “to preserve all 
records prepared or obtained in the per- 
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formance of their duties for 4 years after 
use.” This would include, as it is de- 
fined, “lists, questionnaires, memoran- 
dums, correspondence, and other papers 
actually prepared by the jury officials 
and also any records or papers obtained 
by them for their use; for example, copies 
of voter lists, telephone books, city di- 
rectories, and the like. 

It seems to me that this provision 
would impose a heavy burden of record- 
keeping on your small courts, your so- 
called inferior or lower courts, and that 
the main thrust of the statute can be 
met if the provision is limited to courts 
of record. 

If the American Bar Association, the 
Judicial Conference or the Judicial 
Council have expressed any opinion on 
this statute, Iam unaware of it. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues, I ear- 
nestly appreciate your support, without 
being overly solicitous of it, on this 
amendment, because we all have our own 
constituencies and our own consciences. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

As I understand, the amendment would 
amend the definition of a State court 
contained in title II. The gentleman 
from Missouri would provide that it must 
be a court of record.” 

We have 50 different States. Many 
may have courts of record and many 
may not. By the amendment, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri would make the 
statute applicable in some States but it 
might not be applicable to others. 

As an example, in my State, we are 
not required to have a court of record 
for the justice of the peace courts, and 
in certain counties, the courts are not 
courts of record. Yet these courts deal 
with the rights of an individual to be 
tried by jury. So the gentlemen is elim- 
inating many courts from the definition 
of a State court in the bill. 

The reason and the purpose for the 
definition of a State court is to cover 
all trials where an individual may be 
brought in and sentenced. The only 
way we can protect them is to see that 
title II applies to all of the State courts. 

If we begin to have a hopscotch defi- 
nition as applied in the various States, 
then we will not have uniformity of en- 
actment. If this amendment were 
adopted, what we would have to do is to 
go to the State legislatures of the re- 
spective 50 States and determine in each 
instance whether those courts are courts 
of record, and then we are completely 
exempt. That is the real reason why the 
bill covers all the courts. If the States 
did take such action, as they have in 
many instances in the past to get around 
the enforcement of the 14th amendment, 
then they would be outside of title II. 
Therefore, the amendment should be 
defeated. 

Mr, DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, is the 
gentleman seriously saying that any 
State would actually declare their courts 
not to be courts of record? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Certainly. 
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Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
expect any lawyer to get on the floor of 
this Congress and say that the courts of 
the States would wipe out their records. 
That is just unreasonable. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Just a 
minute. I have the time. May I reply 
to the gentleman. 

The gentleman will recognize that the 
State legislatures of the respective 
States have the right to determine what 
designation their courts shall have, how 
they will be set up, and whether they will 
be deemed courts of record. 

Mr. DOWDY. I do not believe all the 
State legislatures are stupid as the 
gentleman indicates; they would not do 
this. 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
exactly what could happen and has hap- 
pened. That is the fallacy of the argu- 
ment of the proponent of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWDY. This is another strange 
misconstruction that has been indulged 
in argument by the proponents of this 
bill, kicking up sand to obscure the 
worthiness of logical and legitimate 
amendments. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Why does 
the gentleman in this amendment not 
offer an amendment defining a court of 
record? 

Mr. DOWDY. Will the gentleman de- 
fine a court of record? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am not 
amending title II. But a court of record 
out my way is defined by the State 
legislature. They provide the method 
in which the record shall be kept. That 
is my definition of what a court of record 
may be. It is one that is described by 
the State legislature and the method 
by which the records may be kept is 
stated. They determine whether it is 
a court of record or not. That is what 
my definition is. What is the gentle- 
man’s definiton? 

Mr. DOWDY. A court of record is a 
court that keeps records of its proceed- 
ings. The justice of the peace court does 
not, in Texas, keep records. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In my 
State the judgment has to be signed. 

Mr. DOWDY. Yes, the judgment, of 
course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

One hundred and fourteen are present, 
a quorum. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. ASHMORE] is recognized. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman and 
my colleagues, it is somewhat amazing 
how far lawyers, and others, will go some- 
times in debate when they are grappling 
for something which does not exist. I 
just cannot quite understand my good 
friend from Colorado even suggesting 
that the various State legislatures in this 
country—whatever State it might be, or 
however many States he might have in 
mind—would pass legislation that would 
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be tantamount to abolishing their courts 
of record. 

In South Carolina we call these State 
courts, the court of general sessions, or 
common pleas. That is where people are 
tried for murder, where a person may 
bring a $1 million damage suit, where the 
largest cases and the most serious crimi- 
nal offenses are tried. In other States, 
courts of that nature and of that charac- 
ter may be known as the supreme court, 
or perhaps the district court, or circuit 
court. 

Can anyone conceive of any legislature 
going so far as to say, “We are going to 
do away with the records in a court of 
that kind“? Why, it is absurd—it is 
really absurd on its face—to think that 
any legislature in this country would 
commit such an act as that in order to 
prevent the records being viewed or re- 
viewed at some later date by some Fed- 
eral official, for instance the Attorney 
General. We just would not have any 
State courts if we did not keep the evi- 
dence and have the reporter’s notes 
transcribed. What would a man do, if he 
wanted to appeal, if he were charged 
with and convicted of murder, if they did 
not have any records? 

No lawyer in this room would believe 
that such a thing would happen. My 
good friend from Colorado shows the 
weakness and the fallacy of his argu- 
ment when he even suggests such a thing. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The State 
of Mississippi and the State of Alabama 
and even the State of Virginia passed 
laws of prohibition in respect to the ques- 
tion of voting. If they have done it in 
the area of voting, may they not also do 
it with respect to jury service? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Can the gentleman 
tell me when any State at any time in the 
history of this land has ever abolished or 
done away with its State courts and the 
operating procedures thereof? One in- 


stance? Tell me one instance. It has 
never happened. 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But the 


State legislature has the right to deter- 
mine what is to be deemed to be a court 
of record. 

Mr. ASHMORE, Oh, sure it has the 
right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If they are 
trying to wiggle out and away from the 
enforcement of this law, then they could 
alter the definition or designation of what 
courts are considered courts of record. 
The definition of a court of record is not 
uniform in every State throughout the 
Union. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Do you mean to say 
that a legislature would have the nerve 
or the gall or the audacity to say a court 
of record is not a court of record, and do 
you think that the Supreme Court of the 
United States would uphold such a legis- 
lative act as that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, I do. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Then, you think less 
of the U.S. Supreme Court than I do, 
and that is going a long way, I would 
say to the gentleman from Colorado. 
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Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. It has been suggested 
that the States might eliminate courts 
of record. I do not know how you handle 
land titles where you have these cases 
and partition suits if you do not have 
courts of record. I do not know what 
some of us would do that deal in divorce 
matters if there were no courts of record. 
I do not know how the Habitual Criminal 
Act would be handled, although we may 
do away with it, but I do not know how 
you would handle cases under it if we 
did not have courts of record. Every 
court in the country will make these rec- 
ords, as we said, exhaustively and will 
keep them for 4 years after the trial is 
over. That is what you want to go back 
and explain. 

Now, something has been said about 
the 14th amendment. That, I think, is 
what this all hinges upon. As I under- 
stand it, it is based on the fact that under 
the 14th amendment you can pass appro- 
priate legislation. That may not be the 
strongest hinge in the world. Also, there 
is the fact that we must have uniformity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. ASHMORE] 
have 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HUNGATE]. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, the suggestion has been 
made that without this we would not have 
uniformity. There was a time in this 
country when we had diversity and we 
believed the States might conduct sepa- 
rate experiments. There was some merit 
init. In that way we might test theories 
that looked great on paper but did not 
work in practice. Now, I suggest uni- 
formity is certainly a consideration, but 
it should not be the sole consideration. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Am I correct in 
assuming that State courts keep a record 
of divorces? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Certainly they keep 
a record of divorces. They are required 
to under the law. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Then, we are 
treading on dangerous ground in this in- 
stance, because we have a member of the 
Supreme Court who might like to see 
those records destroyed. 

Mr, ASHMORE. That is possible, I 
will say. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Nevertheless, I 
think in all wisdom we should support 
this amendment. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I thank the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

It occurs to me, and it is evident to 
all, that the proponents of this bill are 
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trying to take over the operation of the 
entire jury system in the various States 
of this country when they get the idea 
that somebody maybe made a mistake in 
drawing a jury. Of course, we make mis- 
takes. We make them everywhere. 
They make a few in Colorado. There is 
no question about that. However, you 
cannot afford to destroy the best jury 
system in the world simply because some- 
one has made an error. All of these 
errors, if you give them a little time and 
give the people of these States and of 
this Nation the opportunity, will be cor- 
rected because of the force of public 
opinion and the sentiment of the people 
in this land to do what they know in their 
own hearts is right and proper and just. 

And, Mr. Chairman, this very title 
when it was being considered by the com- 
mittee, emotionally, under stress and 
strain, because it was based upon the fact 
that someone in Louisiana or Alabama 
or Mississippi was acquitted, when peo- 
ple who did not know the evidence and 
who were 1,000 miles away said “Oh, 
that man should have been convicted.” 

Well, Mr. Chairman, perhaps he should 
have been convicted. 

Mr. Chairman, after serving as prose- 
cuting attorney, or while serving as 
prosecuting attorney, for 20 years, I came 
to the conclusion that you cannot beat 
the decision of 12 jurors. You can try 
me any day and I will be satisfied with 
their verdict—the decision of 12 of my 
peers. 

Mr. Chairman, I have seen the day— 
yes; when someone on the jury might 
have made a mistake. Perhaps the jury 
did not do exactly as I would have done, 
and I perhaps criticized that verdict, and 
as prosecutor said “What the devil does 
that jury mean?” 

But, Mr. Chairman, I did not take off in 
an emotional outburst and say “Let us 
do away with it, and let us change the 
jury system, and let us turn it over to the 
Attorney General of the United States.” 

No, Mr. Chairman, I did not do that 
because I believe too much in the jury 
system of this land. I would simply pick 
up the next case and go ahead and try 
to convict him if I thought he were guilty. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, while this very section and 
this entire bill was being considered in 
the subcommittee or in the full Judiciary 
Committee, 12 jurors in the State of 
Georgia convicted a man who had been 
released from a former trial, and a few 
days subsequent to that 12 jurors con- 
victed another man in a similar case. 
These jurors showed how the people of 
Georgia stand when it comes to right 
and what is good and what is just in the 
courts of this land of ours. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, you cannot afford 
to destroy or turn over the jury system 
of this land to the Attorney General 
simply because some jury may have made 
a mistake. 

Mr. Chairman, give the people of that 
State, that community, an opportunity 
to think and to consider in a calm, dis- 
passionate manner, even more calmly 
than I am speaking now, and they will 
come out with the right result. 

My friends, I believe that much in the 
honesty of the people of this land, wheth- 
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er they be south of the Mason-Dixon 
line or on the border of Canada. And 
I say to my friends who say “do away 
with this jury system,” you will make the 
greatest mistake you have made in a cen- 
tury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do so for a number 
of reasons. First, I think the amend- 
ment is sound and, second, I believe it 
should be known that there is in any 
event a present existing right of any liti- 
gant to raise the question of the impro- 
priety of a jury or discrimination in its 
formation under the present law. 

In addition to that it would apply to 
all courts, not of record, under the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, there is a remedy 
for those courts not of record. That 
remedy is provided for in 42 U.S.C. 1983, 
and under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reading from the 
statements of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] in part 2 of the re- 
port at page 8: 

The Department of Justice is authorized 
to intervene in jury discrimination suits 
brought by private litigants as well under 
that same title. 


So it gets in a record under the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. There is an ade- 
quate relief on the part of the individual 
in the first instance, if he feels he is 
wronged and a request to intervene on 
the part of the Attorney General has an 
opportunity of righting the wrong. 

The gentleman’s amendment brings 
out, I think, a very important point in 
this debate relating to title II. I doubt 
that the Members of this House realize 
exactly which courts are included and 
to which the gentleman’s amendment is 
directed. I doubt that the Members of 
this House realize that you are including 
in this title every single court in the 
land. There is not any question about 
it. Under the definition on page 59, a 
State court shall mean any court of any 
State—county, parish, city, down to the 
municipal or other political subdivisions 
of a State. 

So you are talking about the coroner’s 
jury—the coroner’s jury, which, in my 
State, is a justice of the peace. This 
means that the justice of the peace will 
have to keep for 6 years records of every 
single voter registration—and in my 
State he revises this list every 2 years. 
He has to keep three full lists of regis- 
tered voters, his basis for selecting the 
jury panel, the list of people he sent or 
mailed notices, and all the other require- 
ments imposed under this legislation. 

I just think that this is going too far. 

How in the world is a justice of the 
peace going to stack his office with thou- 
sands and thousands of pages covering 
millions of registrants and keep them for 
6 years? It just is not possible to do 
this. But in order to blanket everybody 
— uing include every single court in the 


The gentleman’s amendment makes 
sense. Of course, the proponents will 
not accept it. They have orders to ac- 
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cept no amendments of any consequence. 
That is why it will not be accepted. But 
I think it is important to indicate also 
in this title further what it does and why 
the amendment is meritorious because 
this title applies to any single act. For 
example, look on page 52, line 21: 
Whenever there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that any person has engaged or is 
about to engage in any act or practice— 


Note “act or practice,” not a pattern or 
practice. They are talking about bring- 
ing a suit against a local judge. They 
are talking about the Attorney General 
of the United States injecting himself 
into the judiciary. This is not a public 
official relating to school boards, this is 
the Attorney General of the United 
States injecting himself into the judi- 
ciary of the United States of America 
down to the city municipal level. That 
is going a long way. The gentleman’s 
amendment makes sense. Any act by 
any coroner’s judge in the selection of 
any coroner’s jury, any single act could 
have this effect—now hear me well—can 
have this effect of striking down every 
single jury qualification in that State be- 
cause one coroner’s jury judge makes a 
mistake, wittingly or unwittingly. A 
coroner’s judge can make a mistake re- 
lating to the selection of a juror and the 
entire law in the State of Florida could 
be stricken down as it relates to sub- 
jective qualifications for a juror. 

I challenge anyone to deny that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes, do you want to 
deny that? f 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, I will 
deny it. I will tell you, if you will read 
section 201—— 

Mr. CRAMER, I have read it many 
times. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is all 
we are trying to do to the State courts, is 
to assure that they will not discriminate 
on any grounds of race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin, or economic status— 
they shall not discriminate nor shall they 
exclude an individual because of these 
grounds. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is con- 
firming what I say. I refuse to yield any 
further. You are confirming what I say. 

What is the remedy? The remedy is on 
page 53. It is there for everybody to 
read. If there is a finding in one single 
instance of discrimination by one coro- 
ner’s judge in a coroner’s case, this bill 
would strike down the entire statute of 
the State of Florida even though the spe- 
cific test involved was not employed. 

For instance, good moral character is 
a requirement for a person to serve on a 
jury. Even though the coroner’s judge 
in that instance did not use discrimina- 
tion relating to good moral character, 
every single test for a juror can be 
stricken down in the State of Florida if it 
is subjective and the court can substitute 
its own objective standard. This is what 
you are being asked to swallow. I say it 
is going too far. The gentleman from 
Missouri makes some sense in requesting 
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that the provision be limited to a court 
of record. That is the least we can do. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Would the gentle- 
man say that this provision would ac- 
tually give to the Attorney General of the 
United States power over State laws, 
whatever State might be involved, re- 
garding the selection of juries? 

Mr. CRAMER. There is no question 
about it. One single act by one single in- 
dividual, wittingly or unwittingly, and 
the Attorney General can bring an action 
to strike down the entire State statute 
relating to all standards, and I say that 
that is going too far. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I would like to tell my good friend 
from Florida that I take orders from no 
one—not from the Attorney General, 
not from any policy committee, and not 
from any national board. I oppose this 
amendment, and I support this bill, be- 
cause I feel very deeply that racial dis- 
crimination in any form in our society 
causes all of us a great deal of trouble. 

Now, as to the specifics of this amend- 
ment. First, we are not requiring the 
States to keep any records that they do 
not otherwise now prepare. This sec- 
tion does not spell out what they have to 
do. It states only that whatever records 
they prepare they must keep it for 4 years. 
That is no burden. They do keep some 
records about jurors because they pay 
them. 

Now we are led to believe that there is 
some kind of Federal takeover. First, 
the Government will never be involved if, 
when this law becomes effective, each of 
the States quit discriminating in the 
method in which they select their jurors 
as prescribed by the Federal law, and I 
would hope that most of them would 
stop. 

There was some question about why 
we would question whether States might 
change their laws to avoid coming under 
this statute. I wonder how many peo- 
ple would have thought in 1954 that parts 
of the great Commonwealth of Virginia 
might stop having public education in 
their community so that they could avoid 
the ramifications of the school integra- 
tion cases. 

Now, as to the great concern about the 
fact that one act may be enough to bring 
the Attorney General into the picture, I 
would suggest to you that one conviction 
may lead to an execution, and that is a 
fairly important event to the principal 
person involved. 

The Attorney General would be the one 
who would make any decision, for the 
Federal Government to bring an action. 
Under this act he would have authority 
to bring the action. It would be up to 
the Federal Court to decide what needed 
to be done, and that court order would 
have to be appropriate. To say that 
some inadvertent, inconsequential act on 
the part of one coroner’s juror might lead 
to the setting aside of State law is ab- 
solutely absurd. No Federal judge is 
going to do that. That would not be 
appropriate. 
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I would call to your attention that 
however insignificant a court may seem 
to the gentleman who proposes the 
amendment or those who support it, con- 
viction by that jury could put a man in 
jail. An adverse decision in a civil 
action could take from him his property. 
He is entitled to a jury that complies 
with the constitutional requirements. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I would beg to differ 
with the gentleman as to his statement 
that all the so-called inferior courts have 
powers to inflict jail sentences. I think 
you are dealing only with courts that 
have civil jurisdiction. 

Mr. CORMAN. I am speaking of 
courts that would jail him or take his 
property. If a defendant is given a jury 
trial under the law, that jury should be 
constitutionally constituted. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. The court would have 
to have the constitutional or statutory 
authority to impose a sentence of impris- 
onment. He would have to have that 
power. Many inferior courts lack that 
power. 

Let me ask about the courts that have 
that power. Do I correctly understand 
the gentleman to say that there is no 
provision in the statute that states what 
records are to be kept? I read in section 
204(a) that after a complaint is filed, 
“The appropriate State or local officials 
shall furnish a written statement of jury 
selection information subscribed to under 
oath which shall contain a detailed de- 
scription of the following,” and then it 
goes on to describe the information. 

Mr. CORMAN. That is the answer to 
the complaint; that is not the records he 
would keep when he is selecting a jury. 
When an action is brought against him, 
he is required to show how the jury was 
selected. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if the of- 
ficial were unable to file those records, 
would he not be in violation of the law? 

Mr. CORMAN. Normally a complaint 
necessitates an answer, and this statute 
would make that point explicit. If the 
State does not require these men to keep 
any records he may still be complying 
with the law if he is not discriminating. 
There must be some evidence establish- 
ing that there is some discrimination. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge defeat of this 
amendment. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I do not 
know that I will take the 5 minutes that 
are given to me, but I wish to make a 
few remarks about some of the state- 
ments that have been made by the gen- 
tleman from California. 

The gentleman mentioned that many 
of these courts could put a man in jail. 
We have a justice of the peace court in 
Texas that can try a man for criminal 
offenses, but they are offenses where 
there is not any power to send the man 
to jail. It is really a matter of a fine, 
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a nominal fine. The justice of the peace 
keeps no records concerning his jury. If 
the man is convicted, he has the right 
to appeal to a court of record his con- 
viction. That is an easy formality to 
bring about, and he is entitled to a trial 
de novo on such appeal. 

Mr. CORMAN. May I inquire of the 
gentleman one question? Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. In these courts in 
Texas, which cannot give a man 1 day 
in jail, do they have very many jury 
trials? 

Mr. DOWDY. That depends on 
whether the defendant asks for it or not. 
If he pleads guilty, then he does not need 
a jury. That is the point. 

In à criminal case, when the jury is 
demanded, they do not have a jury wheel 
or jury ust. The justice turns to the con- 
stable and says, “Pick up a jury panel.” 
The constable immediately goes out and 
summons a jury panel. Six men are the 
jury in a criminal case. Each plaintiff 
can have three challenges, and there are 
six men left to serve as the jury. 

If the man in the civil case demands 
a jury—unless they have changed the 
law since I have been in Congress, and 
I do not believe they have—a jury fee 
has to be paid at the time, which 
amounts to $3. When the jury gets 
through with a case, the justice of the 
peace takes six 50-cent pieces and gives 
one to each one of the jurors, 50 cents to 
each juror. There is no record kept of 
pay or anything else. 

Mr. CORMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would suggest very pos- 
sibly the procedure he has outlined, is 
also used in cases where a man can be 
sent to jail for a year or more. 

Mr. DOWDY. The justice of the peace 
cannot send a man to jail. The most is 
a fine, and it is easy to appeal to the 
county court of record. That is the pro- 
cedure to follow. 

Likewise, municipal courts də not have 
the right to send a man to jail. The city 
magistrate operates in somewhat similar 
circumstances. The cases are also ap- 
pealable to a court of record which, in 
my State, is the county court. Their 
rights are completely protected. The 
records that are required as set up here, 
there is no provision for them now in 
those courts. The justice of the peace 
keeps no records at all except his fee 
book and his book that lists his judg- 
ments. That is all. That is all that is 
required of him because the amounts 
are too small to justify anything further. 

It is more or less like some of the 
small claims courts set up in some of the 
cities, in some areas in recent years, to 
keep from putting the great burden on 
the courts of record where the amount 
involved is so small, and the costs in- 
volved are so little that even lawyers are 
not required. In Texas the justice of the 
peace is like the Supreme Court of the 
United Stutes: The justice does not have 
to be a lawyer. 

Mr. CORMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. DOWDY. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 
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Mr. CORMAN. I would suggest there 
are a great number of courts that are not 
courts of record that can imprison a 
man up to & year. I am informed that 
is the case in New York and in Arizona. 
I would suggest further to the gentleman 
that this apparent informality in the se- 
lection of juries will not present a prob- 
lem until some claimant car. convince 
some Federal judge that his jury was 
picked in a racially discriminatory man- 
ner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Dowpy 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say that we would be really getting into 
a hodgepodge if this amendment is not 
adopted. Each of the counties in Texas 
has—some of them have reduced the 
number, and some do not elect a judge— 
eight justice precincts. Some cities have 
a number of justice precincts. We would 
get into an impossible situation. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. In these so-called 
courts of limited jurisdiction, which in 
some instances, the gentleman suggests, 
could impose a jail sentence, would not 
that jail sentence be appealable to a 
court of record? Is there any instance 
in which an inferior court could enter a 
decision which was final, which could not 
be appealed to a court of record? I am 
asking about criminal cases. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. I would assume that 
the decision would be appealable in 
courts of record. This is an effort to 
obtain for the parties the right to a jury, 
to try the facts, which has not been se- 
lected on the basis of racial discrimina- 
tion. That is all we seek to do. 

We do not require that any more rec- 
ords be kept. They just must not throw 
away the records they do keep fon at 
least 4 years. If a claimant should file 
a verified petition that he has been given 
less than a constitutionally composed 
jury, then they must answer in writing 
how they selected the jury. 

The example which was given, “I sent 
my bailiff out to pick the first six men 
he saw spitting on the street to be 
jurors,” is a perfectly acceptable answer. 
Then it would be up to the Federal judge 
to decide whether there had been dis- 
crimination. No records need to be kept. 
All they have to do is to continue what 
they have been doing. 

Mr. DOWDY. It would be up to the 
judge to decide what the gentleman is 
talking about. 

Let us assume that there is a court 
such as I have talked about. Let us as- 
sume that the justice of the peace court 
in Texas fines a man $20 for an offense 
the man has committed and that there 
is no appeal. There is an appeal, but let 
us assume there is not. That man would 
have, from that justice of the peace 
court, the right to apply for a writ in the 
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U.S. Supreme Court. He is amply pro- 
tected. 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I still cannot see why 
if a complaint were made this section 
204(a) would not apply. 

Upon the filing of a claim— 
that any right secured by section 201 of this 
title has been denied or abridged— 

(a) The appropriate State or local officials 
shall furnish a written statement of jury 
selection information subscribed to under 
oath which shall contain a detailed descrip- 
tion of the following— 


If these are records that a justice of 
the peace or city court is keeping, they 
certainly have different ones from those 
with which I am acquainted: 

(1) the nature and location of the sources 
from which names were obtained for inclu- 
sion in the wheel, box, or similar device— 


This goes on, and it is quite exhaustive. 

I should like to speak to one more 
point on this. There is nothing in this 
amendment which in any way deals with 
ameliorating or weakening the thrust of 
the bill toward the elimination of un- 
satisfactory jury selection. It merely 
seeks to limit its application to courts of 
record, to eliminate what in most cases 
would be unnecessary bookkeeping. 

I wish to make it clear that the statute 
is not as liberalizing as some may wish 
it to seem, because, as I understand it, 
it would still be possible in some States 
to use the blue ribbon jury, where special 
people are selected according to educa- 
tional qualifications. Of course, one can 
use educational qualifications to elimi- 
nate an ethnic or racial group, just as in 
any other way. Unless I am mistaken, 
in my reading of the bill, there is noth- 
ing here that would eliminate a blue rib- 
bon jury. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. I hope that the Mem- 
bers will understand we are talking 
about two separate things. One is the 
preservation of records, whatever rec- 
ords are kept under the existing law. 
The other is the rather detailed require- 
ment under section 204(a), which sets 
out what must be in the answer, when 
we are attempting to determine the issue 
of discrimination. 

All they have to do is to write down 
and to swear to how they select their 
juries. 

That is not the thing we are talking 
about requiring them to perpetuate. We 
would let them perpetuate whatever 
kinds of records they already keep. If 
there is a lawsuit, then they will have to 
file an answer, and the answer must be 
sufficiently complete so that the court 
may determine whether or not there is 
a reason to go on with the exploration. 

Mr. DOWDY. I do not know whether 
the gentleman has thought of this or 
not, but this whole thing begins with— 
and this is the crux of the matter—sec- 
tion 201. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 
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Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, title I 
says that it shall be unlawful to make 
any distinction. That is criminal. It 
provides this to be a criminal offense. 
So vou are saying here you are vio- 
lating the fifth amendment by requiring 
anybody to make statements that could 
be used in evidence against them to con- 
fess their guilt. Im section 201 it says 
that it shall be unlawful to make any 
distinction on account of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin or eco- 
nomic status. That is criminal. So the 
rest of this title goes directly in conflict 
with the fifth amendment of the United 
States of America. I think none of us 
liberals are going to vote to repeal the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States by an act of Congress 
here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask my 
colleague from Texas a question. On an 
appeal from a justice of peace court in 
the State of Texas to the next higher 
court, is the trial de novo? 

Mr. DOWDY. It is a de novo trial both 
in criminal and civil cases. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is that the case 
in every State of the Union? 

Mr. DOWDY. I cannot speak for ev- 
ery State in the Union. I expect it is, 
though. We might find out from the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 
He knows all the answers. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rose to seek information on the point, 
because I think it has great bearing on 
the amendment. If every such trial in 
every State, on appeal, is not a trial de 
novo, then the amendment ought to be 
defeated, but if in every State the trial 
is de novo, then the amendment would 
do no damage. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr, ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
one of the main reasons why we should 
oppose this amendment. There is not 
uniformity in the designation of inferior 
courts throughout the United States. I 
have tried to point out to the gentleman 
who proposed this amendment that the 
State legislature has the right to deter- 
mine what is a court record and what is 
the method of court procedure. Because 
of that the amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do think that the gentleman from 
Colorado has made a contribution to this 
discussion. Of course, the whole reason 
for this title, Mr. Chairman, is to assure 
a litigant that he will have a trial by a 
jury that is selected without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, religion 
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or national origin. If the trial is not 
de novo in every State and if the selec- 
tion of the jury in the first justice of 
peace court or the first court of lowest 
jurisdiction in a State is not of record, 
then there is no way to determine 
whether or not the jury has been selected 
without discrimination. In view of what 
the gentleman from Colorado has said, 
I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will try not to take the 
5 minutes, but I will point out in the 
committee report on page 27 after refer- 
ring to section 206 it says, This defini- 
tion is intended to cover all State and 
local courts of every kind whatsoever.” 

I do not know how it is in all of the 
States. In my own State we have justice 
of the peace courts and these courts may 
have a jury but no one is finally tried ina 
justice of the peace court, because they 
can appeal in either a criminal or a civil 
case and get a trial de novo in the supe- 
rior court. 

And, Mr. Chairman, it would seem to 
be foolish to extend all of this expensive 
mechanism to the numerous justices of 
the peace in my home county who are re- 
quired to have a jury box. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman 
from Missouri has offered a good solution 
to the problem. 

As I understand the matter, based 
upon my meager knowledge of the law, 
a court of record is defined as a court 
having a seal and, of course, a court hav- 
ing a seal is one so designated by the 
State legislature. 

Therefore, such a definition of the 
term “State court“ through the adopt- 
tion of this amendment would do no 
violence. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that it is 
constitutionally impermissive to deny a 
right to trial by jury. So if you limited 
this definition of “courts” as the gentle- 
man from Missouri would do, if by any 
chance any of these rather inferior 
courts are not handing out evenhanded 
justice insofar as the selection of juries 
is concerned, there is still ample judicial 
procedure to attack that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to indicate how 
foolish are the provisions here under title 
I of this bill, the committee has written 
in a provision that if one has com- 
mitted—if a man has committed an of- 
fense which is punishable by more than 1 
year, this would disqualify him from jury 
service. 

Well, in my State a general misde- 
meanor for which no statutory punish- 
ment is prescribed is punishable by up to 
2 years, not in the State prison, but in 
the local prison. 

Mr. Chairman, I pointed out here once 
before in connection with another bill, 
the fact that if you check out the North 
Carolina statutes, there is one that 
makes the breaking of a Coca-Cola bottle 
a general misdemeanor. 

So, Mr. Chairman, under title I if we 
are going to follow our committee’s pre- 
scription, then as far as this bill is con- 
cerned, it would make a man a felon who 
may be punishable for less than 2 years, 
a general misdemeanor in my State. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do not under- 
stand what the fight is all about. 
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The gentleman from Colorado and the 
gentleman from California are fine law- 
yers, but they certainly have confused 
the issue a great deal. However, I just 
hope they have not confused too many 
of our colleagues. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
amendment. It is so simple that it com- 
pletely emasculates title II. The effect 
of the adoption of the amendment is, 
without putting it in those words, to ef- 
fectually and completely nullify and 
strike out title II. 

Mr. Chairman, title II begins with this 
language, in section 201: 

No citizen shall be excluded from service 
as grand or petit juror in any State court 
on account of race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional origin or economic status, 


By the simple expedient of changing 
the definition of “State court,” what 
they want to do is to amend it to permit 
each State to render the title ineffective 
by changing the words which include 
every State court, to “court of record.” 
They thus can eliminate every court in a 
State by calling it a court “not of rec- 
ord.” 

Mr. Chairman, the definition of a 
“court of record,” according to Web- 
ster’s dictionary, means any court which 
makes a written record of what hap- 
pens in the court. In law the words 
“court of record” are words of art, but 
differing from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. 
Courts of record are usually defined in 
State constitutions, or in State law, as 
well as in Federal court decisions. In 
the State of New York our State consti- 
tution provides that only those courts 
that were established before 1895 are 
courts of record, and those established 
since 1895 are not courts of record. So 
we have courts all over the State— 
criminal courts and civil courts—in 
which we empanel juries and try and 
determine cases finally in accordance 
with the jury’s verdict. They try cases 
which not only result in fines in the 
criminal courts, but also imprisonment. 
Adopt this amendment and in every one 
of those courts discrimination may be 
countenanced. Throughout the country 
we have the same situation applying in 
State after State. Take a look at 
Bouvier’s law dictionary which I have 
taken the trouble to bring to the well 
with me. At page 713 of the edition, 
which I have in front of me, you will 
find “court of record“ defined accord- 
ing to that respected legal work, in 
State after State after State. The court 
decisions have defined “courts of rec- 
ord” not only as a court which makes 
a record of its proceedings, not only as a 
court that has a seal but also such courts 
as are so defined in those jurisdictions 
in accordance with State constitutions 
and State laws. 

If you should adopt this amendment 
and use only the words “State courts of 
record,” then you might just as well 
strike out the entire title. Any State 
that is now discriminating can continue 
to do so by having its State legis- 
lature or its State constitution legis- 
late that no court is a court of rec- 
ord or that only certain State courts are 
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courts of record. By that simple expedi- 
ent, they then permit the very discrimi- 
nation to continue that we are trying to 
stop by title II. Í 

Let us be forthright and frank about 
this. If you do not want title II then 
vote for this amendment. If you sup- 
port the principle of title II then you 
must vote down this amendment so that 
in any State court in which a jury may 
be impaneled or where the right exists to 
have a jury make a determination, there 
will be no discrimination in the impanel- 
ing of that jury. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. It would appear 
to me that under the constitution of the 
State of New York there is some discrim- 
ination against some of the legally con- 
stituted courts. It would appear to me 
further that the solution to the problem 
of the State courts in the State of New 
York would lie in the revision of the 
State constitution to make courts of rec- 
ord those courts created since 1895 as 
well as those created prior to 1895. 

But I do not believe the gentleman 
would suggest that the Federal Govern- 
ment do that for the State of New York. 
In effect, that is what he is suggesting 
if he leaves title II as it now is. The 
gentleman I must say has demonstrated 
he has no concern for States rights. 

Mr. MULTER. On the contrary, I am 
suggesting that we should have one law 
against discrimination in the impanel- 
ing of juries throughout the country in 
every State court as well as in every Fed- 
eral court. There is no reason why we 
should wait for a change of law to frus- 
trate this proposed amendment in the 
State of New York or in the State of Ala- 
bama or in the State of Pennsylvania or 
in the State of Wisconsin or in any num- 
ber of other States that are named in 
Bouviers, with case cited. The adoption 
of this amendment would frustrate what 
we are trying todo. There is no need for 
us to wait for a State law or for a State 
legislature to adopt a new law to con- 
form to the change sought by a bad 
amendment. 

What we need to do is to make our jury 
systems conform in practice to the pro- 
visions of title II. That is not an in- 
vasion of State rights. It merely com- 
pels the dissident States to conform to 
the overriding moral principles enunci- 
ated in the U.S. Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demand by Mr. HUNGATE) , there 
were—ayes 52, noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CRAMER 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer: On 
page 52, line 25, strike the word “may” and 
insert: “is authorized, after giving notice of 
such denial or abridgement to the appropri- 
ate State officials, and after certifying that 
he is satisfied that such authorities have had 
reasonable time to adjust the conditions 
alleged in such notice, to”. 
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amendment is a very simple one and, I 
might add, basically, as my minority 
views indicate, I am in support of the 
basic concept of title II. But I think it 
goes too far and does not protect the 
rights and interests of the judges of the 
States or those who have the responsi- 
bility of constituting the panel from 
which juries would be selected. My 
amendment would simply require the 
Attorney General to give notice before 
he can bring an action in the Federal 
court—on his own motion, without any 
complaint from anyone—as the result of 
any single act by any single judge at any 
level, including the justice of the peace, 
coroner’s judge, or what-have-you. Be- 
cause of that single act of that person, 
because a judge or a jury commissioner 
excluded someone because of race, color, 
or creed, intentionally or otherwise, the 
provisions of that title come into effect. 
That is the broad sweep of this title. 

Under my amendment, the Attorney 
General would be required to give notice 
to that official and advise him that, as far 
as an exclusion having taken place or is 
taking place in the constitution of the 
panel, he should correct it. That is all 
the amendment would do. 

We are dealing with the separation of 
powers under the Constitution in a verti- 
cal—as compared to horizontal plane. I 
speak of the vertical separation of 
powers—Federal, State, and local. We 
have tried to preserve the separation of 
powers and recognize that a person duly 
elected to State office—to a judgeship— 
should at least be given notice before the 
heavy hand of the Federal Government 
is brought down upon him through the 
Attorney General for any single act or 
omission on his part, intentional or 
otherwise, in the selection of a panel 
from which a jury is selected. That is all 
the amendment would do. 

Now, what are the precedents? I of- 
fered a similar amendment in 1964 to 
title VI relating to the withholding of 
funds, and it was adopted. That is one 
precedent. I shall read it to you from 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The amend- 
ment was adopted on the floor of the 
House as amended. Again I emphasize 
that we are dealing with public officials; 
we are not dealing with a pattern or 
practice. We are dealing with a single 
act, and in most instances in legislating 
in the past, when those conditions 
existed, we have always required that the 
local officials be first notified to put their 
own house in order first. As I have said, 
we did it in title VI, Public Law 88-352, 
by an amendment I offered on the floor 
of the House, which read as follows: 

No such action shall be taken— 


Meaning the withholding of funds— 
until the department or agency concerned 
has advised the appropriate person or per- 
sons of the failure to comply with the re- 
quirements and has determined that compli- 
ance cannot be secured by voluntary means. 


That is the first precedent. 

What is another precedent in the 1964 
Civil Rights Act? School integration. 
In that instance, and wisely so, the Con- 
gress wrote in a requirement that the 
parties must be notified, You are deal- 
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ing with public officials. You are dealing 
with a single act, not a pattern or prac- 
tice. What does it say? It states that— 
and again this is the act of 1965—and 
this is title IV— 

The Attorney General is authorized, after 
giving notice of such complaint to the appro- 
priate school board or college authority, and 
after certifying that he is satisfied that such 
board or authority has had a reasonable 
time to adjust to conditions alleged in such 
complaint— 


Only then can he institute the suit. 

That is precedent No. 2. 

There is a third precedent relating to 
the FEPC—instances where you are deal- 
ing with officials. This is an instance 
where you are dealing with employers. 
I am reading again from the act of 1964, 
the FEPC title: 

The commission shall furnish such em- 
ployer, employer’s agency or labor organiza- 
tion with a copy of the charge. 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. CRAMER 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CRAMER. Then, if a State has 
an FEPC commission that commission 
must be notified. So throughout the 1964 
civil rights amendment, we wrote in the 
requirement that when we are dealing 
with a public official, before the heavy 
hand of the Federal Government shall be 
brought down on that local State of- 
ficial—and I am sure we can all under- 
stand what that means to that individual 
politically and what it means to his 
carrying out his responsibilities of the 
office to which he was elected—that the 
Federal Government must first notify 
him. In this instance, it must notify him 
that the Attorney General feels that 
there has been someone excluded from 
the panel because of race, color, or creed. 

Is that too much to ask? Is anything 
unreasonable about that? Do we want 
to completely obliterate the Federal- 
State relationships in this great govern- 
ment of ours? If we do, then we should 
enact it without this amendment. 

But the precedent shows that such an 
amendment has been adopted in the past. 
It should be in this instance. I just do 
not know how many people appreciate 
just how far this title goes. For instance, 
in the State of Florida, a coroner’s judge, 
since there is a necessity for a coroner’s 
jury, can exclude somebody inadver- 
tently, and based upon that the Attorney 
General can bring an action and strike 
down the entire Florida State statute 
relating to juror qualifications. It can 
strike down these requirements under 
the Florida statutes based upon that one 
single act and subsitute what the court 
determines are objective standards“ 
a phrase appearing in the bill under the 
title “Appropriate Relief,” on page 53, 
where it says the court can completely 
substitute its own judgment, its own “ob- 
jective standards” for any subjective 
standard or objective standard being used 
by the State, even though that standard 
was not employed to discriminate. 

I hope I can put that point across. If 
a State does not discriminate on the basis 
of good moral character, for instance, 
or use that as a vehicle for doing so, even 
the good moral character can be stricken 
down—and the majority report so states. 
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The court has the power under title IZ 
to completely nullify the State law on the 
basis of one single act of one single judge 
in one single instance. 

If there is one error, intentional or 
otherwise, the judge should be given a 
chance to correct it. We are talking 
about the judiciary and the judge. I do 
not know of many judges who do not 
carry out their responsibilities to the 
fullest, and who do not intend to do so. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, what the amendment 
submitted by the gentleman from Florida 
purports to do is to place two precondi- 
tions on the Attorney General before he 
can bring a suit. This does not exist in 
the present voting rights area. Nor does 
this exist in the area of public facilities. 

It merely is another delaying action 
and places an obstacle in the path of 
the Attorney General in an area where 
it is absolutely necessary for him to 
bring suit easily in order to determine 
whether or not there is discrimination. 

I believe that to adopt this would 
change the statutory provisions govern- 
ing the Attorney General’s power to sue 
that exists in other areas. Moreover, we 
do know that the Attorney General at 
the present time does give notice to the 
pareas alleged to be in violation of the 

aw. 

He gives them a reasonable time to 
adjust the alleged unlawful conditions. 
Indeed, the Attorney General gives 
much time and effort to trying to obtain 
voluntary cooperation. 

We feel that the amendment, attempt- 
ing to set up preconditions—these ob- 
stacles—could hamper the very purpose 
of the section. For that reason the 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is it not 
reasonable to assume that the Attorney 
General, before he would institute any 
action, would make some investigation 
of what the problem might be? 

Mr. RODINO. We know that is the 
case. That has been the case. The At- 
torney General makes a practice of it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And be- 
fore he does institute actions certain in- 
vestigations must be made, and he uses 
his own good judgment and discretion 
in the matter. Why add an extra bur- 
den to it? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I presume that it might 
be a waste of time to point out some of 
the things I feel we should think about 
at this moment; but we have never faced 
a more serious situation. The American 
people have had enough of trials being 
delayed, the guilty going free on techni- 
calities, property being destroyed, our 
police being pushed around. They have 
a right to expect us to do something to 
restore law and order, for involved is the 
destruction of responsible government. 

Here we are with the greatest wave 
of lawlessness facing our country all 
across the land, and yet the Congress, 
which should take to heart its own re- ; 
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sponsibility, is busy spending days and 
days protecting the rights of the irre- 
sponsible to serve on juries. Now, is 
that not a ridiculous thing for us to do, 
when we should be busy trying to make 
punishment for crime more certain? 

So far as this amendment is concerned, 
if I understand it correctly, it would pro- 
hibit the Attorney General from filing 
suit prior to giving notice to the local 
court or jury commissioner, and giving 
them an opportunity to meet any defects. 
The amendment is sound. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. One hundred and twenty-six 
Members are present, a quorum. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WHIT- 
TEN was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say, after having listened to the debate 
and after having read the bill and the 
report, apparently the jury provisions 
are predicated upon a feeling on the part 
of some people that in five, six, or seven 
criminal cases, perhaps there should 
have been convictions when there were 
not. 

This bill will not improve anything. 
We find in today’s newspaper reports 
from at least 8 or 10 States throughout 
the Nation where on yesterday criminals 
were running wild, destroying lives and 
property. We read of the deplorable 
murder of the young nurses and of the 
16 persons who were killed in Texas yes- 
terday. Murders, which could well have 
been generated by the news of killings 
which have recently filled newspapers, 
radio, and TV. I say to you that while 
there is a wave of lawlessness across the 
United States we are finding the courts 
of this land, instead of trying to help to 
see that the general public is protected 
suddenly finding in the Constitution of 
the United States new court created 
rights which give the defendant addi- 
tional chances to avoid punishment for 
his crime. We see on every hand the 
courts getting away from the rule on 
which orderly government was built, a 
general rule to the effect that if the rec- 
ord clearly showed the guilt of the de- 
fendant beyond a reasonable doubt, he 
or she was not released on the public on 
some technicality and particularly a 
technicality raised by the Appellate or 
Supreme Court itself. 

I say to you again, it is said that Nero 
fiddled while Rome burned. It strikes 
me that is about what we are doing 
here. At a time when our country is be- 
coming the victim of the criminal, when 
our wives and daughters and we our- 
selves are afraid to walk our streets, we 
find the Congress spending these hours 
and days trying to protect the rights of 
irresponsible persons to sit on a jury. 
I say to you again, this is something we 
should seriously consider. These crim- 
inals are destroying our country. It is 
high time we showed a little discrimina- 
tion or judgment not only in the selec- 
tion of jurors, but of judges—if we are 
to stop this wave of lawlessness. We 
have had lots of legalistic arguments on 
this bill because many of us are law- 
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yers—it is fine for the lawyer, and for 
the record perhaps—but = say to you that 
the message is just not getting over to 
the country or to the Congress. We need 
to do something about crime and crim- 
mals. We need to make punishment 
more certain. We need to put the rights 
of an orderly, and law-abiding society 
ahead of the whims of the Supreme 
Court. The Constitution is the same. 
The trouble is that the Court suddenly 
claims new found rights of a defendant 
in our original Constitution, the result 
of which is to make it harder and harder 
to punish those who are clearly guilty. 
I say that it is time to wake up here and 
quit fiddling. Rome is certainly burning, 
and if you do not believe it, read today’s 
newspapers. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto conclude at 2:45. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr, WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITENER. Would the Chair re- 
state the request? As I understand it, 
it is for this amendment, not for the title. 

Mr. RODINO. This amendment and 
all amendments thereto. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto conclude at 2:45. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
Jersey that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close at 2:45. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
did not intend to be standing. There- 
fore, if you would like, the Chairman may 
strike my name and give my time to 
someone else who was standing. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask that my name be stricken. I was on 
my feet for purposes of entering an 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The requests of the 
gentlemen are noted. 

The gentlemen remaining will be rec- 
ognized for approximately 2½ minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] for 2% 
minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment which is 
another effort to weaken this bill, an- 
other effort to dilute title II which in my 
judgment is already weak and which will 
not prove effective in accomplishing the 
purpose of title I and title II. 

The purpose of this title and the pur- 
pose of title I is to insure that juries 
throughout this Nation will represent a 
cross section of the population. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the means 
which have been adopted by title II will 
not insure that the end will be accom- 
plished. 

In general, there are two ways in which 
this purpose can be accomplished: one, 
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through judicial enforcement and, sec- 
ond, through administrative enforce- 
ment. Judicial enforcement means a 
case-by-case determination of discrimi- 
nation in jury selection in each county. 
Administrative enforcement would mean 
an objective, swift and accurate trigger- 
ing of a mechanism for remedying jury 
discrimination whenever it exists. 

Mr, Chairman, I believe that we should 
have learned from the past experience 
with voting rights legislation. The laws 
enacted in 1957 and 1960 were ineffective. 
Finally, we enacted the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 which provided a so-called 
automatic trigger to deal with the prob- 
lem of insuring the right to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, a case-by-case, county- 
by-county method of litigation simply 
did not work. 

Chief Justice Warren summarized the 
experience of the earlier laws in an in- 
troduction to the Supreme Court’s unan- 
imous opinion upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
in South Carolina against Katzenbach 
on March 7, 1966. 

The previous litigation has proved inef- 
fective for a number of reasons. Voting suits 
are unusually onerous to prepare, sometimes 
requiring as many as 6,000 man-hours spent 
combing through registration records in 
preparation for trial. Litigation has been ex- 
ceedingly slow, in part because of the ample 
opportunity for delay afforded voting officials 
and others involved in the proceedings. 
Even when favorable decisions have finally 
been obtained, some of the states affected 
have merely switched to discriminatory de- 
vices not covered by the Federal decrees or 
have enacted difficult new tests designed to 
prolong the existing disparity between white 
and Negro registration. Alternatively, cer- 
tain local officials have defied and evaded 
court orders or have simply closed their 
registration offices to freeze the voting rolls, 


The House report of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 made the same point: 

Four years (to press a voting suit) is too 
long. The burden is too heavy, the wrong 
to our citizens too serious, the damage to 
our national conscience is too great not to 
adopt more effective measures than exist to- 
day. Such is the essential justification for 
the pending bill. 


In short, Mr. Chairman, the early vot- 
ing laws did not work because they re- 
quired individual suits in each of the 
counties charged with discrimination. 
The same situation exists in proceedings 
dealing with jury selection. Suits are 
expensive to bring; they allow for end- 
less delaying tactics; and there is no 
guarantee that the district judge will be 
more helpful than the local jury com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Chairman, for this reason, I in- 
troduced a State jury selection bill, H.R. 
14111, which would have used a proce- 
dure similar to the “automatic trigger” 
of the Voting Rights Act. 

My bill would require that all coun- 
ties affected by the Voting Rights Act 
keep very careful records of their jury 
lists. 
The Attorney General would then be 
empowered to certify to the Civil Service 
Commission for the assignment of Fed- 
eral jury commissioners if the records 
showed that the discrepancy between the 
number of eligible Negroes in the county 
and the number of Negroes on the jury 
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list was greater than three to two; or the 
county failed to comply with the record- 
keeping requirement; or a previous court 
decision had found that the county’s 
juries were segregated; or the county 
had ceased to use voter registration lists 
to select jurors after passage of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no ques- 
tion about the constitutionality of the 
so-called automatic trigger, which was 
specifically held constitutional in the 
unanimous Supreme Court opinion in 
South Carolina against Katzenbach. In 
that decision, which was written by Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren, it was explained 
that the Voting Rights Act “prescribes 
remedies for voting discrimination which 
go into effect without any need for prior 
adjudication.” This was clearly a legiti- 
mate response to the problem, the Chief 
Justice wrote, “for which there is ample 
precedent under other constitutional 
provisions.” 

Mr. Chairman, I predict that this bill 
will need to be supplemented in years to 
come. While I will support title IT with 
the understanding that the Attorney 
General will prosecute it with extreme 
vigor, I cannot share the enthusiasm 
of those who proclaim that this measure 
will end discrimination in the courts of 
this land. Since the Judiciary Commit- 
tee did not adopt the use of an “auto- 
matic trigger,” I am afraid that any 
complete solution to the problems of seg- 
regated juries will have to await the 
action of a later Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, may I re- 
quest of the gentleman from New Jersey 
IMr. Ropino], additional time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Time is regulated. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr, CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would refer to the statement of the 
gentleman from Florida, who does not 
know any judges who do not carry out 
the law. I do not know any attorneys 
general who would not either. So there 
will never be a case under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN], who indicated that we are attempt- 
ing to get irresponsible persons to sit on 
the jury, our only contention is that you 
cannot tell automatically that the man 
is irreponsible because of the color of his 


But, Mr. Chairman, more importantly, 
it is vital that we move expeditiously in 
these cases in order to protect the rights 
of both parties, the State and the de- 
fendant in a criminal case, or the plain- 
tiff and the defendant in a civil action. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the reason we 
should not impede the action of the At- 
torney General to move swiftly in these 
cases where he needs to act, and to do 
nothing which would impede such action. 

Mr. Chairman, it is up to the judge 
to decide whether that action is meri- 
torious. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
defeat of the amendment and I yield back 
the balance of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy]. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
CRAMER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, very 
briefiy the objective of my amendment 
is very simple because it is to provide 
that the official involved, meaning a 
judge in most cases, shall be notified be- 
fore an action is brought by the Attorney 
General. This is being done pursuant 
to the precedents of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act in which there was written in on the 
floor a similar provision, in an amend- 
ment which I offered to the withholding 
of funds under title VI, as well as the two 
other instances that I previously stated. 

I think it is fully justified in view of 
the broad scope and breadth of the power 
of the court in the action it can take in 
relation to all jury qualifications in all 
States and in a particular State to strike 
down that State statute in toto as it re- 
lates to jury qualifications including, for 
instance: 

In the State of California the require- 
ment of ordinary intelligence. The State 
of Florida—good moral character. 
Maine—good moral character and in- 
tegrity. Massachusetts—good moral 
character. New York—good character 
and proved integrity and sound judg- 
ment. Texas—sound judgment and good 
moral character. Wisconsin—esteem in 
the community as to good character and 
sound judgment. 

All of the foregoing qualifications can 
be stricken down as proper tests for 
jurors on the decision of the court based 
upon a misuse, intentionally or other- 
wise, of a single standard by a single 
judge in a single act. 

That broad scope being in the bill, I 
say it should at least be required as it 
was in the 1964 Civil Rights Act, that a 
judge be advised when the Attorney Gen- 
eral thinks he has done wrong, inten- 
tionally or otherwise. It should be cor- 
rected. It is not too much to ask the 
separation of powers be properly pre- 
served between Federal, State, and local 
governments bringing in the heavy hand 
of the Attorney General. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mo- 
CuLLocH]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Florida has pointed 
out part of the 1964 act which I had 
intended to cite. 

There is precedent for the amendment 
that is offered by the gentleman from 
Florida. I should like to quote the very 
language in that act. Section 602 in 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964: 

Compliance with any requirement adopted 
pursuant to this section may be effected (1) 
by the termination or refusal to grant or to 
continue assistance under such program or 
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activity to any recipient as to whom there 
has been an express finding on the record, 
after opportunity for hearing, of a failure 
to comply with such requirement, but such 
termination or refusal shall be limited to the 
particular political entity, or part thereof 
or other recipient as to whom such finding 
has been made and, shall be limited in its 
effect . „ „ 


Mr. Chairman, I think it is in the in- 
terest of good relations between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States and po- 
litical subdivisions thereof that the 
States and political subdivisions always 
be given an opportunity to mend the er- 
ror of their ways. That is exactly what 
this amendment would do. It is a good 
amendment; we should adopt it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Roprno]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that I must disagree with the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation that he 
refers to is not one which involves a law 
suit, it concerns the curtailment of Fed- 
eral assistance under title VI of the 1964 
act. There are ample precedents for the 
provision in title II, in the voting rights 
area and the public facilities area where 
the Attorney General does not need to 
give notice and where no preconditions 
to sue are required. 

I think for all the reasons stated, when 
you consider that this involves a basic 
question as to whether or not discrimina- 
tion State jury selection exists, I be- 
lieve that we must not in any way delay 
and we must not place any obstacles in 
the way. For that reason, Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe the amendment should 
be defeated. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
in all fairness the gentleman will agree 
that the two instances he cited involve 
the necessity of proving a pattern of 
practice, not a single act, which is the 
case we are talking about here. That is 
why the difference exists, where there is 
a single act of a public official, there is 
always notice required. 

Mr. RODINO. No pattern of practice 
is required. 

Mr. CRAMER. For the Attorney Gen- 
eral to act it requires a pattern of 
practice. 

Mr. RODINO. Not to institute a suit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Robixo) there 
were —ayes, 86, noes 58. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Cramer and 
Mr. RODINO. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
-pii reported that were ayes 118, noes 


as the amendment was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 
page 5, lines 22 and 23, after “engaged”, 
strike out “or is about to engage”. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would be to subsection 202 
(a) of title II on page 52 of the bill. It 
would merely strike out the words “or 
is about to engage” on lines 22 and 23 
of the bill. 

I had the privilege of attending a great 
university, Duke University, where we 
have a very fine department on extra- 
sensory perception. Our school was a 
pioneer in this field, which I believe now 
is called parapsychology. 

So far as I know, the distinguished 
Attorney General of the United States 
did not have the privilege of getting 
training in—nor do I know of any special 
gift he has in—extrasensory perception. 
Yet if we followed the committee bill in 
this regard we would require that the 
Attorney General of the United States in 
the future exercise this rather fantastic 
sixth sense of extrasensory perception. 
We are telling him in this bill that if 
someone is about to engage in an act 
which would deny or abridge any right 
set forth in section 201 of the bill it is his 
duty to run down to the courthouse and 
bring a suit in the U.S. district court to 
stop this person that his extrasensory 
capacity has caused him to believe is 
mip to engage in such an act or prac- 

ce. 

Now, my friends, if we strike this lan- 
guage, we shall not do any violence to any 
legitimate intention that any proponent 
of the bill could possibly have. If the 
amendment is agreed to the Attorney 
General would still be empowered as 


follows: 
Whenever there are reasonable grounds to 


believe that any person has engaged. 


In other words, the Attorney General 
does not have to know that someone has 
engaged in a violation of section 201, 
even if my amendment is adopted. The 
only thing he would have to do is to have 
“reasonable grounds to believe.“ Prob- 
able cause,” I suppose, would be a synon- 
ymous expression with “reasonable 
grounds.” 

Why would anyone feel that the Attor- 
ney General ought to try to be a person 
with prophetic powers? If we believe 
what the proponents have said about the 
horrible activities in the several States 
in this field of jury discrimination, then 
he is going to have his hands full just 

handling those already doing it, without 
hunting new fields to conquer. 

I note that our committee chairman 
(Mr. CELLER] is unavoidably absent at 
this time, but I would hope that those 
handling the bill would accept this 
amendment as being reasonable, and as 
saying to the Attorney General, “We 
are not going to require you to 
do an impossible thing; that is, to try 
to read the minds of or predict a future 
action on the part of a jury commissioner 
or some public official within a State or 
a local community.” 

I would urge that everyone consider 
this amendment seriously, because it is 
offered in a serious way, as others I have 
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offered have been. I believe it would im- 
prove the bill some. I believe the bill is 
beyond redemption, but this at least 
would make it a little less bad. I know 
that even those who have spoken so elo- 
quently for the bill would agree it could 
stand a little bit of improvement. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman now in the well is much more 
learned in the law than I. Am I not 
correct in my belief that there is a 
maxim of equity to the effect that the 
law will not in any event enjoin the do- 
ing of something that would be in the 
nature of a speculative act? Does the 
gentleman recall that? 

Mr. WHITENER. I remember one 
maxim to the effect that equity will not 
do a vain thing. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. In view 
of the fact that this section does call for 
the issuance of an injunction or the 
granting of relief in equity, I just won- 
dered if that would not be an additional 
reason or argument in favor of the point 
the gentleman now makes. 

Mr. WHITENER. I would imagine, if 
one were proceeding in equity, that one 
would have a difficult time establishing 
there was about to be a wrong com- 
mitted without a remedy, if dealing in 
soothsaying and clairvoyance, as this 
would require the Attorney General to 
do. 

I do not know how an equity court 
could grant an injunction upon a belief 
asserted by a litigant, and the Attorney 
General would be the litigant here. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as much as I am reluc- 
tant to do so, I must oppose the gentle- 
man’s amendment. Again I repeat I 
know that the gentleman sincerely be- 
lieves that this language would do the 
things he suggests it would do, but I 
think it would do violence here. I direct 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that in the Voting Rights Act of 1957, 
and in the public accommodations sec- 
tion, title II of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
we find the language, “has engaged in 
any act or is about to engage i any act 
or practice.” This language is there. 
To provide otherwise in title II, I believe 
now would actually be to subvert this 
very section. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RODINO. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. I do not say this to 
offend the gentleman but just to point 
out to him that I did not vote for the 
Voting Rights Act. 

Mr. RODINO. I understand that, and 
possibly this may be the reason why the 
gentleman suggests that we adopt this 
very language he points to now. What 
we are seeking to do is not only to find 
that there has been a wrong done and 
there has been discrimination, but we 
would want to take some preventive ac- 
tion. That is why we use the phrase 
“about to engage.“ 

Mr. Chairman, for that reason I be- 
lieve the amendment should be defeated. 
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Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

My friends, I do not propose to take 
the 5 minutes I am allotted, but I think 
it is incumbent on some of us who have 
some feeling on this point to make a 
few remarks about it. The gentleman’s 
amendment is most reasonable, and I 
think it should be seriously considered 
by everyone. We are not here talking 
just for the benefit of hearing our voices. 
If you will notice, this section 202 reads 
as follows: 

Whenever there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that any person has engaged or is 
about to engage in any act or practice which 
would deny or abridge any right secured. 


And so on. 

How in the name of commonsense can 
anyone whether he be a soothsayer, a 
clairvoyant, a palm reader, or who follows 
the movements of the stars in the sky, or 
a fortuneteller or whatever he might be, 
determine when some person is about to 
engage in an act that they refer to here? 
It just does not make commonsense. The 
statute would read very well if you elim- 
inated the five words specified in the 
amendment, that is, “or is about to en- 
gage.” The title would then read: 
“whenever there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that any person has engaged 
in any act or practice.” We do not ob- 
ject to that. When he is actually en- 
gaging in it, it is perfectly all right to 
take this action, but when you get out 
in the realm of speculation and guess- 
work, and away out in dreamland it- 
self, and say when someone is about to 
engage in something, then I do not 
understand how we, as lawyers partic- 
ularly, can swallow such a proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, I am constrained to re- 
fer to a statement by a former Governor 
of a State in this great country of ours, a 
man who just went out of office, at the 
end of 1964, Governor Sanford, of North 
Carolina. Governor Sanford was known 
as a moderate. Some people even called 
him a liberal. He was a great friend of 
the junior Senator from New York, 
Bossy KENNEDY, and was supported in 
his election to the governorship of North 
Carolina by the former great President, 
Jack Kennedy. 

They were great friends and they 
thought along the same lines. They had 
the same philosophy in most respects. 
Just a few weeks ago Governor Sanford, 
in speaking to the young lawyers section 
of the North Carolina Bar, used this ar- 
gument in referring to title I of this bill, 
the very vital part of it which we are 
now thinking about. 

He said: 


It is a dangerous precedent that would 
alter— 


Iam quoting— 
alter profoundly the relation between State 
and Federal courts. 

Still quoting from Governor Sanford, 
he said: 

It would not— 


I repeat— 

It would not insure convictions where they 
are justified and are not now being 
obtained.” 
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And, Mr. Chairman, to quote him fur- 
ther, in part, he said: 

And it would upset the proper division of 
powers in the American system of govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Chairman, that is entirely in line 
with what Chief Justice Warren said 
back in April when he was referring to 
some of the legislation that was then 
pending in the Congress of the United 
States about which Chief Justice Warren 
had some serious doubts, and put the 
people on notice in this country. He 
was speaking to you and to me because 
the legislation to which he was referring 
was then pending before the Congress. 
It is now pending before the House of 
Representatives. 

We have been warned about going too 
far by the great Chief Justice of this 
country, and who could be any more 
liberal than he is? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have a great 
Governor who is also a liberal saying that 
you will upset the proper division of 
powers in the American system of gov- 
ernment when you do some of these 
things. 

And I say that one of the worst things 
you could do would be to provide that 
the Federal Government take over when 
someone is “about to commit an act” 
that the statute prohibits—I emphasize 
“about to” do so. Again, who is going to 
determine when one is about to do some- 
thing? Are you going to the palm read- 
er, the fortunetellers, or will you look 
into the crystal ball? 

My friends, this is just commonsense. 
Strike out this “about” business, and 
leave the statute as it should be, and as 
it is in 99 cases out of a hundred. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that I cannot 
agree with my able colleague, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER] who has previously spoken. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to the Mem- 
bers of the Committee that the language 
which he has spoken are words of art. 
They are known to every lawyer who has 
ever filed a suit in either State or Federal 
court seeking injunctive relief, and who 
has used such words to prevent the 
things that may result in irreparable 
damage. 

Mr. Chairman, the mere filing of the 
suit does not mean that the Attorney 
General is going to win his suit. He must 
prove the allegations of his complaint. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, if this 
amendment is stricken then the Attorney 
General, where there is discrimination 
in this kind of activity, must wait until it 
has occurred, before he can obtain the 
injunctive relief which he needs in order 
to obtain justice for the people of such 
political subdivision. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this title conclude at 3:30. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I hope that 
the gentleman will withdraw his request: 
We have gone along here very nicely, and 
there have been no dilatory tactics inso- 
far as we are concerned here. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several 
amendments to be considered, I believe 
this is an important piece of legislation, 
and I realize the impatience of some folk 
to help wreck the Constitution. But I 
am not one of them. Therefore I be- 
lieve we ought to have an opportunity at 
least to make a record, and I hope the 
gentleman will withdraw his unanimous 
consent request. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

How many amendments to title II are 
now pending at the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in- 
formed that there are four pending at 
the desk. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the motion. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WAGGONNER 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAGGONNER: 
On page 56, line 22, after “appropriate”, 
strike out remainder of line 22; all of line 
23, and all on line 24 through the word 
“occur” and insert in lieu thereof “Federal 
Official to produce additional evidence dem- 
onstrating that such denial or abridgement 
did occur“. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
this is an amendment to section 204 
which is the discovery-of-evidence por- 
tion of title II of this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Section 204 reads in part: 

In any proceeding instituted pursuant to 
section 202 of this title or section 1983 of 
title 42 of the United States Code, or in any 
criminal proceeding in any State court prior 
to the introduction of any evidence at trial, 
or in any habeas corpus, coram nobis, or 
other collateral proceeding in any court with 
respect to a judgment of conviction entered 
after the effective date of this title, wherein 
it is asserted that any right secured by sec- 
tion 201 of this title has been denied or 
abridged— 


Subparagraph (c) provides: 

(c) If the court determines (1) that there 
is probable cause to believe that any right 
secured by section 201 of this title has been 
denied or abridged and (2) that the records 
and papers maintained by the State are not 
sufficient to permit a determination whether 
such denial or abridgment has occurred, it 
shall be the responsibility of the appropriate 
State or local officials to produce additional 
evidence demonstrating that such denial or 
abridgment did not occur. 


Please note that this section has appli- 
cation in any criminal proceeding. I 
stress “criminal.” 

I would agree that if such evidence is 
discovered that action should be taken 
prior to the introduction of any evidence 
at trial. 

Iam not an attorney. But I think it 
has been an accepted fact in courts of 
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justice the world over since the beginning 
of time that the accused was presumed 
to be innocent until proven guilty. The 
language of this section is in direct con- 
tradiction to that long-established and 
accepted principle. The language of this 
section of this legislation presumes guilt 
until you prove you are innocent. It 
places the burden of proving innocence 
upon the accused, and does not properly 
place the burden to prove guilt on the 
accuser or the Government. The ac- 
cused cannot face his accuser. I submit 
simply to you that the burden of proy- 
ing an individual has had his rights 
denied or abridged rests with the appro- 
priate Federal official who enters or sup- 
ports and prosecutes an accusation, I 
challenge any man to say to me that the 
principle is unfair or wrong if you want 
to maintain the long-established prin- 
ciple of presumed innocence until an in- 
dividual is proven guilty. 

I know what your proponent attitude 
is, but you cannot honestly say that you 
are fairminded if you want to abolish 
that long-established principle that we 
have been guided and governed by and 
we have lived by to this point if you vote 
against this amendment. 

I say simply that the burden of proof 
should rest with the appropriate Federal 
official or Federal agency who enters an 
accusation that an individual’s rights 
have been denied or abridged. 

I ask support of this principle. Surely 
you are not so prejudiced that you will 
commit this rape solely out of the fear 
of your mixed-up emotions attached to 
the issue of civil rights. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. I should first point out that the 
question we are dealing with concerns 
discovery of evidence and the proof nec- 
essary to prove that there has been a 
person excluded from a grand or petit 
jury in any State court on account of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 
or economic status. That is what we 
are dealing with here, and by section 202 
we would authorize the Attorney General 
to institute an action. 

In section 203 we outline various types 
of relief that may be given. In section 
204 we deal with discovery of evidence. 

The discovery procedures that are set 
forth here provide that the State officials 
who have charge of the jury mechanism 
are required to set forth certain items 
as provided on page 55 under (a) (1), 
(2), (3), (4), and (5). 

Remember, you are in a court, and 
this evidence is required of those who 
have charge of the books, those who have 
charge of the jury panel, those who are 
State officials and have a duty and a 
responsibility to perform certain func- 
tions. 

I direct your attention to page 56, line 
16. The information that the State of- 
ficial has is submitted to the judge and 
if the judge then finds that there is prob- 
able cause that there has been a dis- 
crimination because of race, color, creed, 
sex, national origin, or economic status, 
and that the information submitted by 
State officials is insufficient to permit a 
determination, then the State officials 
must go forward with more evidence. 
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All we say then is that having convinced 
the judge that there is probable cause 
that there has been a violation, the in- 
dividual who has charge of the books and 
who claims that there has been no dis- 
crimination is under obligation to come 
forward. We who have practiced law 
for many years recognize that when 
once you make a prima facie case, the 
other side must come forward with the 
proof, and that is all we required here. 
Hence, I believe the amendment should 
be defeated. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. As I understand 
this section, as the gentleman has inter- 
preted it, the burden of proof initially 
is on the Attorney General, and then 
after he has assumed the burden of 
proof and reasonable cause has been 
established, the burden shifts to the other 
side to carry the burden forward to es- 
tablish that they have complied with the 
requirements with regard to the selec- 
tion of a jury without discrimination as 
to race or color. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman is eminently correct, and it is 
the court that must be convinced of the 
probable cause before you comein. That 
is the normal process. Hence I believe 
the amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Does the 
section say “probable cause” or “prima 
facie proof”? There is a great deal of 
difference between probable cause and 
prima facie proof. 

Mr, ROGERS of Colorado. When 
there is probable cause to believe that 
any right secured by section 201 has been 
denied or abridged, the provision comes 
into effect. He must be convinced there 
is “probable cause.” 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. If the 
gentleman will yield further, all the 
grand jury finds is that there is probable 
cause to believe a crime is committed, 
and the criminal is bound over to the 
court, but that does not shift the burden 
of proof. The person stil! is clothed with 
the presumption of innocence, because 
probable cause is not sufficient to shift 
any burden of proof. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment and move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I feel that the House should not be 
continually misled about the provisions 
that are written in this bill, as brought 
here by the committee to be passed on 
by this House. What has just been 
talked about is “probable cause to be- 
lieve.” Probable cause to believe is not 
a prima facie case. 

But, reading just two or three lines 
below this, which was so conveniently 
ignored by those opposing the amend- 
ment, there is provision that if the rec- 
ords the Attorney General has are not 
sufficient for him or the court to permit 
a determination as to whether or not 
such denial has occurred, that there is 
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not enough evidence one way or another 
to say, then the burden is thrown upon 
the defendant to produce evidence show- 
ing that it did not occur. 

Throughout the debate here it has been 
overlooked that this is a criminal action, 
that it is a criminal provision that is 
being written into the law. Section 201 
says “it shall be unlawful to make any 
distinction on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, and so on, in selection of any 
person to serve on a grand or petit jury 
in any State. It is unlawful; it is crim- 
inal; it is penal. 

They are shifting the burden of proof 
and denies the presumption of innocence 
by the specific wording of this bill. I 
do not believe the House should be mis- 
led by saying it is a prima facie case. 
If it was a prima facie case, this would 
not have to be done. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There is 
no such provision. 

Mr. DOWDY. What does it mean 
when it says it shall be unlawful? Is 
that not criminal? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, that 
section provides that such discrimina- 
tion is prohibited. 

Mr. DOWDY. Sure; it is the nature 
of criminal laws that they prohibit. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is pro- 
hibited. The issue is brought before a 
court of equity. We do not have a man 
on trial for any crime. 

Mr. DOWDY. We do not try a man 
accused of crime in a court of equity. 
We try him in a criminal court. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But here 
we are in a court of equity. 

Mr. DOWDY. The only place we can 
try a man charged with a crime is in a 
court of law. Here we are trying to dis- 
cover some evidence for criminal prose- 
cution. It cannot be anything else, be- 
cause that is all this title deals with, a 
violation of law. We cannot require a 
man to testify against himself. We can- 
not put the burden of proof on the ac- 
cused. The burden is on us to convict 
him, if we want to convict him of vio- 
lating this section 201. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is there 
anything in this court of equity, in the 
proceedings, which establishes that the 
man is on trial for a crime? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is what you are 
trying to do. That is what I am com- 
plaining about. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Where is 
that in this? We know that if we are 
going to charge a man with a crime 
against a law of the United States, we 
have to have an indictment. 

Mr. DOWDY. That is the way it 
ought to be. I am saying we are not 
doing that in this bill. We are taking 
him into a court to try to make him 
testify against himself. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We are 
taking him into a court of equity. The 
5 knows what a court of equity 


Mr. DOWDY. For violating a crim- 
inal law, we want to take a man into a 
court of equity? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. This is 
not a criminal court here. 

Mr. DOWDY. We do. Any person 
ought to know that if something is un- 
lawful, it is against the law. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then what 
is the penalty provided in title II? If 
we have him in a court as a criminal, 
what is the penalty? 

Mr. DOWDY. Apparently we are 
going to try to get him for criminal 
intent to violate a law. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The point 
is, usually when a man is charged with 
a crime, there is also a description of 
punishment. There is no punishment 
here. There is only an equity action. 

Mr. DOWDY. To try to get informa- 
tion to punish him for the crime, that 
is set up by this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, I beg 
the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. DOWDY. If the gentleman pro- 
vides an unlawful act and does not pro- 
vide a punishment for it, that is not my 
lookout. 

I am not talking about that. I am 
talking about this amendment, which 
puts the burden of proof back upon the 
prosecution and preserves for the de- 
fendant the presumption of innocence. 

The amendment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I point out that section 202 refers 
specifically to a civil action. The effort 
here is to determine in a civil action 
whether or not the requirements are 
complied with with regard to selecting 
a jury without discrimination on the 
basis of race or color. 

It does seem to me that the informa- 
tion as to whether or not the section 
has been complied with would be pecu- 
liarly within the knowledge and province 
of State and local officials who are 
charged with providing jurors to serve 
on petit and grand juries. Therefore, 
I believe it would be an unconscionable 
burden to put on the Federal official to 
produce evidence which is peculiarly 
within the province of State and local 
Officials. 

I urge that the amendment be 
defeated. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOWDY. Does the gentleman not 
believe that if the prosecution is going 
to indulge in a civil action to determine 
whether a man is guilty of violation of a 
criminal law he ought to be doubly pro- 
tected on the presumption of innocence? 

Mr. McCLORY. I do not interpret the 
section as the gentleman does. I in- 
terpret it as a civil action. It states 
specifically at the top of page 53 that it 
is a civil action, in which the Attorney 
General may try to secure preventive 
relief, through an injunction or restrain- 
ing order or other order which is in- 
tended to force compliance with the 
policies of title II or at least secure a 
determination as to whether discrimina- 
tion has been practiced. 

This provision with regard to dis- 
covery, of course, relates to information 
which, as I say, is within the knowledge 
of State and local officials. I would not 
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believe it would be possible to place that 
full burden on officials who really have 
nothing to do with the application of 
the law. The guidelines for assuring 
fair and impartial jurors without dis- 
crimination are set forth in title II. The 
responsibility for establishing that these 
guidelines are being complied with are 
appropriately reposed in State and local 
officials. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WaGGONNER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on title II and all amendments 
thereto close at 4 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
how many amendments are there? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are three 
amendments at the desk, the Chair will 
state. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that all debate on title 
II and all amendments thereto termi- 
nate at 4 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WAGGONNER) 
there were—ayes 51, noes 42. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr.DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman that such an objection 
is not valid in the Committee of the 
Whole. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: 
On page 56, line 21, strike out “it shall be the 
responsibility of the appropriate State or 
local officials to produce additional evidence 
demonstrating that such denial or abridg- 
ment did not occur” and insert “the pro- 
ceedings on said issue shall terminate unless 
the moving party shall produce evidence 
sufficient to satisfy the court that a right 
secured by section 201 of this title has been 
denied or abridged.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the terms of 
the motion, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WuHITENER] is recognized 
for a large 3 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the Chairman. May I say to the 
Chairman that I appreciate the largeness 
and the greatness of his conduct as he 
has presided over this body during this 
rather long and protracted debate, I re- 
gret that at this early stage in the pro- 
ceedings there seems to be an effort on 
the part of some to cut off debate and not 
have the matter fully explored. I hope 
as they repair to their accustomed places 
of rest tonight that they will think about 
this and realize that this is not quite the 
way to go about legislating. 
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The amendment which I have offered, 
Mr. Chairman, is not one which is in- 
consistent with the established principles 
of procedure in the courts. It merely 
says that if one comes into court, wheth- 
er he be the Attorney General or some 
other, contending that the provisions of 
section 201 have been denied to any indi- 
vidual, that the proceedings on said issue 
will terminate unless the moving party 
carries the burden of proof not beyond a 
reasonable doubt, not by the greater 
weight of the evidence, but to the satis- 
faction of the court. These words “satis- 
faction of the court,” have a clear and 
definite meaning in the law. It is a de- 
gree of proof lesser than the preponder- 
ance of evidence or the greater weight of 
the evidence. It is certainly a lesser 
degree of proof than would be required 
to establish a fact beyond a reasonable 
doubt. The burden of establishing a 
proposition such as the proposition of 
unconstitutional conduct on the part of 
a local or State jury commission should 
be on the one who asserts it, but if we 
leave this language as is now set forth in 
subsection (c) of section 204, we will 
have a situation where an accusation is 
made by the Attorney General or by a 
litigant, and then he comes into court, 
and they drag out everything they have 
to offer, and the court will say, “Now, 
wait a minute. There is no evidence 
whatever here of any discrimination on 
the part of these local authorities.” 

And, so Mr. Chairman, when that 
comes about and the court realizes that 
there is no proof, then the court reaches 
over the bench and points to the ac- 
cused State or local community, or their 
representative, and says notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there is absolutely no 
evidence, you gentlemen are going to 
have to produce evidence here, additional 
evidence, demonstrating that there has 
been no denial or abridgement of rights 
as set forth under section 201. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a nonsensical pro- 
vision, and it ought to be amended as 
suggested in my amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, & parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I under- 
stand that I have 3 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I be 
recognized for less than a minute, and 
reserve the other 2 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the time can only be subdivided into 
1-minute periods; no smaller than 1 
minute. 

The gentieman from Colorado does not 
desire recognition? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
be recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment because it is a rehash of the 
amendment that we just defeated, 
merely stated in other words. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue here is what 
is “probable cause”; that is, “probable 
cause” that discrimination has occurred, 
That issue must be decided by the court. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I suggest the 
defeat of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WAGGONNER 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAGGONNER: 

On page 53, lines 18 and 19, strike “, in 
addition to any other relief,”’. 

On page 53, lines 23 and 24, after the word 
“which” strike “—(1)”. 

On page 53, line 25, strike or“. 

On page 54, starting on line 1, strike: 

“(2) is so subjective as to vest in jury 
officials undue discretion to determine 
whether any person has satisfied such quali- 
fication, or whether a basis exists for ex- 
cusing, exempting, or excluding any person 
from jury service.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for approx- 
imately 3 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. Chairman, it 
has been argued by the proponents that 
the operation of section 203 is to allow a 
court to fashion an order which reaches 
aspects of State juror qualifications 
which have not. been found to be 
discriminatory. 

Mr. Chairman, under the language of 
that section, if the court finds abridg- 
ment or denial of “any right” by the 
prohibition, it may order “in addition to 
any other relief” suspension of the use 
of “any qualification” which “has been 
applied in violation of section 201,” as 
well as suspension of any subjective 
qualification which vests a jury official 
with “undue discretion” to assess juror 
qualifications. 

Mr. Chairman, this amounts to an 
automatic triggering device that pre- 
sumes such standards will be misused if 
any discriminatory act appears. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that in 
view of the 33 States which include such 
subjective qualifications in their laws, 
this presumption is unwarranted. Ob- 
viously, requirements such as “good 
moral character” are within the scope of 
proper qualifications a State may impose 
as prerequisite to jury service. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that in the 
absence of evidence before the Congress 
of wholesale abuse of such standards the 
statute should be amended to allow only 
such relief as is appropriate according 
to the facts of the particular case, and 
should not be wholesale. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask sup- 
port of this amendment. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and I 
will use 1 minute of the time allotted to 
me and reserve the balance. 

Mr. Chairman, let us get the situation 
straight as to what we are talking about. 
It has already been determined in the 
case that there is racial discrimination. 
Once that has happened, it should no 
longer be a game. We should not in- 
vite local authorities to try to find other 
ways to perpetuate the racial discrimi- 
nation. The law says the relief must be 
appropriate. But when appropriate re- 
lief demands that we must strike down 
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subjective tests, that is what we ought 
to do. This ought not to be prolonged 
in a cat and mouse game. We should 
get on with trying cases with legally and 
constitutionally selected juries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dowpy]. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dowpy: On 
page 57, after line 19, insert “(E) No part of 
this section 204 shall be construed or used 
in such manner as to require any person be 
compelled to give evidence against himself”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the fact has been lost sight of here in 
all of the confusion of the last day or two 
that this title does not have the same 
wording as it had when it came out of 
the committee. 

As the committee bill came before the 
House, section 201 provided: 

No citizen shall be excluded from service 
as grand or petit juror in any State court on 
account of race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin, or economic status. 


That does not make it a crime. It just 
says, “no citizen shall be excluded.” 
There was an amendment adopted yes- 
terday to strike out section 201 and there 
is a new section written in which says: 
It shall be unlawful— 


That is criminal— 
to make any distinction on account of race, 
color, religion, sex, national origin or eco- 
nomic status in the qualification for service 
and in the selection of any person to serve 
on a grand or petit jury in any state. 


Having made this a criminal act, then 
we are going to give a right to the Attor- 
ney General to go into court to discover 
some evidence to bring whatever kind of 
criminal action he would have authority 
to bring under the wording of section 201. 
Then under the provisions of other sec- 
tions of the bill, we are going to put the 
burden of proof on the accused person, 
the defendant, to prove he is innocent 
and take away from him the right of the 
presumption of innocence. I think it is 
only fair and proper that we should put 
some limitation in this bill along the lines 
of the amendment I have just offered 
which will preserve to that accused per- 
son, the defendant or the probable de- 
fendant, in whatever action the Attor- 
ney General is going to bring against 
him, the fifth amendment protection 
which says that no person shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself. 

It is apparent with the violation of 
section 201, that is what the Attorney 
General will be looking for—evidence to 
base a case on. The defendant should 
have the right not to be required to 
testify against himself. 

I do not believe that any other state- 
ment is necessary in connection with my 
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amendment. I think it should be 
adopted to preserve at least for ordinary 
people the constitutional rights guaran- 
teed in the fifth amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the Chair recognize me 
at this time for 1 minute and reserve the 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment certainly 
does nothing more than clutter up the 
bill. It is not clear. It is not certain. 
At the same time there is no need for us 
to fill the bill with useless amendments, 
particularly here, where we are dealing 
with the records and papers maintained 
by the State, and the issue of whether 
or not they are sufficient to permit a 
determination whether discrimination 
has occurred. Hence the amendment 
should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Downy]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Dowpy) there 
were—ayes 19, noes 50. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WAGGONNER 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state to the gentleman from Louisiana 
that we must proceed through the list of 
those who have time allocated. The 
gentleman has used his time. If there 
is time left, he will be recognized. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I might yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAGGONNER: 
On page 52, line 15, through page 60, line 6, 
strike out all of Title II. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for 3 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a very simple amendment. When 
we were debating title I, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL], stated, 
I think, that a motion to strike an entire 
title should come after other efforts to 
amend the title had been made, and 
not at the beginning of the debate of a 
title. This I have done in this instance. 

This amendment would strike all of 
title II from this proposal. Title II bars 
discrimination in State courts in the 
selection of petit and grand jurors. I feel 
quite sure we are going to have some sup- 
port from the proponents of this legisla- 
tion to adopt this amendment, especially 
from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCtiory], in view of his impassioned 
plea last week to the House to “Please let 
us solve all of the problems with regard 
to civil rights we possibly can, as close 
to home as we possibly can.” 

This affords an opportunity for Mr. 
McCtiory to do what he has advocated 
we do, if, indeed, he meant it in the 
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first place. It is ambiguous to the extent 
its proponents do not even agree. You 
have, the few who are here, heard the de- 
bate. It is just as bad as you have been 
told as you have voted down good amend- 
ments. 

But more important than that, this af- 
fords a simple opportunity to every Mem- 
ber of this House to vote to remove the 
proposed interference of the Federal 
Government from the State and the local 
level in selecting petit jurors and grand 
jurors, if indeed you believe in the 
preservation of States rights, 

Before I am through, let me say that 
I have concluded, after listening to the 
debate on three civil rights bills since I 
have been in the Congress, that there are 
not many of you who have any concern 
about States rights. Take this right to- 
day and what will you take tomorrow? 
Why not be men and cast a vote for local 
government for a change? Do not keep 
pointing your finger at the South. Your 
problems are bigger than ours and 
whether you believe me or not in the 
arena of civil rights you have not seen 
anything yet. The worst is yet to come 
and it will be outside the South too as 
it is now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois will be recognized for 3 
minutes, if he desires recognition, 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I think 
that title II is a very important part of 
this bill, and I think the Congress should 
lay down guidelines for the selection of 
petit and grand jurors in our State 
courts. 

I know a few years ago, in my own 
county, we adopted a jury commissioner 
system and provided for the first time 
for the selection of jurors from the voters 
registration list in a manner similar to 
that designated in title I of this bill and 
meeting the standards set forth in title 
II. There was a great deal of opposition 
and many questions were raised. In fact, 
a number of the lawyers and even judges 
of the courts objected to the system. But 
after it was applied and after the law- 
yers and the judges recognized the valid- 
ity of it, it was received with great en- 
thusiasm. 

Certainly in this modern day we should 
provide people with an opportunity to be 
tried by their peers, which means tried 
by their equals without regard to race 
or color. 

I think title II as presented here is a fair 
measure. In fact, it follows the amend- 
ment that I will propose in regard to 
title IV, because it requires the Federal 
Government in the first instance to dem- 
onstrate that the State court is not ad- 
hering to the principles set forth in title 
II before it can substitute its judgment 
or require that any change be made with 
regard to the State requirements, 

Therefore, I believe this is a fair pro- 
vision and that the motion to strike title 
II should be defeated. 

Mr. WHITENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina for a question. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, 
does the gentleman agree with one legal 
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expert who testified before the commit- 
tee that under this bill, as far as eco- 
nomic status is involved, a millionaire 
on trial for shooting craps could raise the 
question that in selecting persons whose 
names are to be placed in a jury wheel, 
they had left out the names of paupers 
and hobos? 

Mr. McCLORY. I do not know about 
the testimony that was given. I was 
not there at the time. I do not believe 
jurors should be excluded on account 
of race and color. That is the problem 
we are deciding. 

I believe whether a millionaire or a 
pauper is on trial, a person should be 
entitled to be tried by a jury of his peers, 
which means that people are entitled to 
jury service without regard to discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race or color. 

May I add, I know that the testimony 
before the committee demonstrated in a 
number of counties in some States no 
Negro has ever been selected for jury 
service. Negroes are going to have an 
opportunity to serve on juries for the 
first time as a result of this legislation. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WaGGONNER) 
there were—ayes 13, noes 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE II—CIVIL RIGHTS INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 

Sec. 301. Whenever there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that any person is about 
to engage or continue to engage in any act 
or practice which would deprive another of 
any right, privilege, or immunity granted, se- 
cured, or protected by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States on account of such 
other's race, color, religion, or national origin, 
such other person in his own right, or the 
Attorney General for or in the name of the 
United States may institute a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for temporary or 
permanent preventive or mandatory relief, 
including application for temporary restrain- 
ing order or preliminary injunction, perma- 
nent injunction, or order requiring posting 
of a bond to secure compliance with orders 
of the court. 

Sec. 302. Whenever there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that any person is about 
to engage or continue to engage in any act or 
practice which would deny or hinder another 
in the exercise of such other's lawful right to 
speak, assemble, petition, or otherwise ex- 

press himself for the purpose of securing rec- 
Pe aision of or protection for equal enjoy- 
ment of rights, privileges, and opportunities 
free from discrimination on account of such 
other’s race, color, religion, or national origin, 
such other person in his own right, or the 
Attorney General for or in the name of the 
United States may institute a civil action or 
other for temporary or permanent 
preventive or mandatory relief, including ap- 
plication for temporary restraining order ol 
preliminary injunction, permanent injunc- 
tion, or order requiring posting of a bond 
to secure compliance with orders of the court. 

Sec. 303. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted under this title and shall exercise 
the same without regard to whether the party 
bringing the action shall have exhausted ad- 
ministrative or other remedies that may be 
provided by law. The United States shall 
be liable as would be a private person for 
costs in such proceedings. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado (interrupt- 
ing the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of title III be dispensed with, that it be 
considered as read, printed in the 
Recorp, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title III? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-one 
Members are present, not aquorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 195] 
Ashley Hays Nedai 
Baring Holland O'Brien 
Carey Huot Pike 
Celler Ichord Powell 
Clark Jones, Mo. Resnick 
Clevenger Karth Rogers, Tex. 
Conable King, N.Y Rooney, Pa. 
Dent Kirwan Rosenthal 
Derwinski Kupferman Roudebush 
Edwards, La. Landrum Shriver 
Ellsworth Leggett Smith, Calif 
Evins, Tenn. Macdonald Toll 
Fallon Mackie Tuten 
Fogarty Mize Vigorito 
Gray Morris Willis 
Hall Morrison 
Harvey, Ind. Murray 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Botuiine, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 14765, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 383 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POFF 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porr: On page 
60, starting with line 7 the word “TITLE”, 
strike out all the language down to and 
including page 61, line 18, the word “pro- 
ceedings”. 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, my first 
two categorical statements with refer- 
ence to title III are: First, that it was not 
requested by the administration and did 
not appear in the bill introduced in the 
Congress at the request of the adminis- 
tration; and, second, that title III, as it 
now appears in the bill, was never the 
subject of committee hearings at any 
point, either by the subcommittee or the 
full committee. 

Having said that much, I believe it is 
important to review the history of title 
III since it was first conceived in 1957. 

I pause parenthetically to say that the 
title III included in the bill in 1957 is not 
the same as title III which now appears 
in the bill. 
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In 1957 the bill passed the House of 
Representatives but was rejected in com- 
mittee in the Senate. 

In 1960 when the civil rights legisla- 
tion was under consideration the matter 
lay dormant. 

In 1963 title III was included in the 
original bill but was limited in its appli- 
cation to the desegregation of public fa- 
cilities and the power of the Attorney 
General to intervene in equal protection 


cases. 

In 1965 the gentleman from New York, 
now the mayor of the city of New York, 
Mr. Lindsay, offered what came to be 
known as a free speech amendment, and 
that amendment, which was in some re- 
spects similar to title III, was rejected 
in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

However, I would not want it to be 
thought that there is any exact parallel 
between the title III as it has been con- 
sidered on the floor of the House hereto- 
fore and title III as it appears in the 
present bill. Title III as it appears in 
this bill is infinitely broader in concept, 
in coverage, and in consequence than the 
original title III. 

Let me be specific. 

First, in 1957 the Attorney General was 
empowered to bring a lawsuit for an in- 
junction in advance of a wrongful act, 
but he could do so only against persons 
who were acting under color of law. 
Title III in the bill today would permit 
the Attorney General to bring such suits 
against any person, including a private 
citizen, whether or not acting under color 
of law. 

Second, in 1957 the title was restricted 
essentially to the power on the part of 
the Attorney General to bring suits for 
the purpose of desegregation of public 
facilities. Today there is no such limita- 
tion; rather, the Attorney General could 
bring suit for an injunction on his own 
motion and without complaint on the 
part of the aggrieved private citizen to 
protect any right, privilege or immunity 
granted to citizens by the Constitution 
or by the laws of the United States. 

Third, in 1957 a private citizen was not 
granted the authority to bring this rath- 
er unusual suit, in advance of the wrong- 
ful act, for an injunction. Title III of 
the bill today would permit not only the 
Attorney General but the private citizen 
as well to bring this extraordinary action 
in the courts. 

Finally, since 1957 many new laws 
have been added to the statute books, and 
for that reason the application and the 
consequences of title III would be in- 
finitely broader. 

Let me explain in more explicit de- 
tail what I mean by that. 

Under the public accommodations title 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 the At- 
torney General was empowered to bring 
the suit, but he was empowered to bring 
that suit only in the event he could show 
that there was a pattern or practice of 
discrimination on account of race, re- 
ligion and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Porr was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr. POFF. However, if title III of the 
present bill is passed, the Attorney Gen- 
eral will have the power to bring the 
suit on account of any single act or prac- 
tice on the part of any single individual. 

He would not be required to establish 
that there was a pattern or practice of 
discrimination. 

Now, bringing the matter nearer to 
home, if title IV of the bill, which we will 
hopefully consider tomorrow, is enacted, 
it would be possible for the Attorney 
General to bring a lawsuit under title III 
of this bill against any individual in ad- 
vance of the commission of a wrongful 
act. He would not be required to wait, 
under title III, as he would under title IV, 
until the wrongful act is committed, but 
rather can proceed to bring the suit in 
advance of the commission of the dis- 
criminatory housing practice. 

Finally, section 302 of this title is a new 
form of another perennial civil rights 
measure. It proposes injunctive relief to 
protect certain first amendment rights 
but only in civil rights contexts. It has 
been rejected in earlier bills considered 
by the Congress and should be rejected 
again. There is no need, I suggest, to 
create a preferential class of first amend- 
ment rights. Why should one person 
threatened with the loss of the right of 
free speech or free press be denied the 
services of the Attorney General while 
another person under this bill would en- 
joy those services if a civil rights con- 
frontation is involved? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. If I have any time re- 
maining, I am happy to yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly agree with 
my colleague and friend from Virginia 
that this was not a title that was re- 
quested by the administration. I hardly 
think that, however, is an argument 
which would have a great deal of weight 
with him, and I am surprised that it is 
one which is advanced. It is, however, 
the same title III introduced by approx- 
imately 20 Members of the House on this 
side of the aisle earlier this year and in 
advance of the administration’s civil 
rights proposals for this year. It is a 
title which is advocated as necessary by 
those actively working in the field of 
civil rights. In its first section it pro- 
vides broad injunctive relief for persons 
threatened with the denial of equal 
rights and protection and affords the At- 
torney General the power to bring suits 
for injunctive relief. 

Our distinguished friend from Vir- 
ginia complains that there have not been 
hearings on this title. I think, however, 
if there has ever been a legislative pro- 
posal which in its broad outlines has been 
thoroughly heard and discussed on both 
sides of the Capitol, it is title III or part 
III. It had its inception during the 
Eisenhower administration in the 1957 
act, which was a broad act and much 
broader, for instance, than the Lindsay 
free speech amendment of last year. It 
has been the subject of numerous state- 
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ments before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary as well as debated on the floor 
of the House in the past. I think you 
cannot say in fairness that there have 
been no hearings on the principle, al- 
though I certainly concede as to this 
particular language it has not been heard 
this year. The principle has been re- 
peatedly debated and discussed. In the 
words of our distinguished colleague in 
the other body, it is an idea whose time 
has come. In comparing it with the 
1957 act which passed this House under 
the leadership of the distinguishd gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu], 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER], I think you can 
see a very clear historical relationship. 
At the time of introducing the free speech 
amendment last year, the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Lindsay, said that 
the 1957 act covered Bill of Rights con- 
tests from A to Z. 

And that was correct. And this does 
no more than that. It covers the Bill 
of Rights guarantees from A to Z, and 
that is what we want to do, and that 
is what we ought to do. That is all we 
have a responsibility to do. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the point has 
been made that this imposes or grants 
to the Justice Department extraordinary 
powers. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that I do 
not recall ar. Attorney General coming 
before us and asking for any extraordi- 
nary powers. 

On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, this 
is an obligation which the Congiess may 
impose upon the shoulders of the At- 
torney General, and we expect him to 
carry it out in a responsible way. 

Now, again, Mr. Chairman, touching 
upon the argument that this is not the 
1957 act, of course it is not. This year’s 
title III is an updating of the original 
proposal. It is designed to implement 
and supplement title V which affords the 
protection of criminal laws for certain 
specified activities, protected by Fed- 
eral laws and by the Constitution. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, title III 
would do two things. One, it would al- 
low preventive relief to preclude the ap- 
plication of force and violence in those 
cases where it was clear that such force 
or violence was bound to occur. The 
argument is sound that in such basic 
matters a citizen should not need to be 
made to suffer a crime if it is foreseeable 
and if it can be prevented by timely 
court action. This is, in a sense, the ap- 
plication of the doctrine known to all 
lawyers of the last clear chance when 
it can be seen that a collision is about 
to occur. Under this title you can ap- 
ply for an injunction before the impact 
and you can prevent the collision from 
occurring. 

Mr. Chairman, that is certainly better 
than indicting someone for the commis- 
sion of a crime and punishing him as a 
criminal. A criminal conviction of the 
offender is small comfort to those who 
have suffered irreparable physical and 
material damage after the fact, espe- 
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cially when the ounce of prevention may 
be available. 

Mr. Chairman, we have the last clear 
chance here to avoid these crimes and, 
through the adoption of this title III, 
we have got to embrace that chance. 

Mr. Chairman, title III would also ap- 
ply in those situations where force or 
violence was not contemplated, but the 
same rights as specified in title III were 
sought to be interfered with by other 
means. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, If 
the Attorney General should conclude in 
his judgment that he has reasonable 
grounds to bring an action against some 
citizen and the case went to court and 
was tried and the citizen who was so 
charged with violating the law under 
those circumstances were acquitted, is 
there any provision contained in this 
proposed law whereby that citizen, the 
aggrieved citizen, who had been unjustly 
and unfairly accused of this act, or of 
doing these things, what right does he 
have against the Attorney General? 

Is there anything contained herein to 
protect his rights? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Let me respond to my 
good friend, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. ASHMORE], by saying that 
I first of all can hardly accept the judg- 
ment of the question that the gentleman 
has asked, because the gentleman has 
talked about someone being charged 
with a crime and accused and acquitted. 

This is not a criminal section. This 
is a section which provides injunctive 
relief. It is a matter in equity. It isa 
civil matter. The very purpose is to 
avoid getting down into the criminal 
area. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, what if the 
citizen wins the civil suit? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield further to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I disagree with the 
gentleman from Maryland. Where there 
is a crime, and if he performs these 
actions in such a manner that he be- 
comes in contempt of court within a 
criminal suit, but probably he wins the 
civil suit, does he have any relief against 
the Attorney General who has unjustly 
and unlawfully and unrightly accused 
him of committing the offense? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Well, of course, the 
United States—under the language of 
the bill, section 303—the United States 
would be liable as a private person would 
be for the cost of such proceeding. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Oh, the cost, but 
that has not anything to do with reputa- 
tion or character, and when he has 
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proven his good character. He has been 
damaged by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

What right would he have to recover? 

Mr. MATHIAS. May I respond to the 
gentleman from South Carolina to the 
effect that we all, of course, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina and myself, 
and all of our colleagues, are open to 
accusations of many kinds. The court- 
house doors are open every day. If we 
are discharged from liability, either un- 
der a civil or a criminal action, we do 
not necessarily have any particular re- 
course against those who brought the 
actions against us, in the absence of 
special circumstances. 

This is one of the obligations of living 
in a civilized society. 

Let me say that this title also might 
apply to cases of economic coercion 
which are particularly prevalent in some 
sections of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, there was the recent 
news story concerning the eviction of 
the tenant farmers who were evicted be- 
cause of the way they voted and in some 
cases merely because they voted. 

Another example is the case of the 
woman who was fired by her employer 
for the sole reason that she sent her 
child to a segregated white school. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the unusual 
cases which can be reached by the flexi- 
ble injunctive method. 

I think it is better to take preventive 
action in order to try to prevent a crime 
rather than rely on the punitive action 
of the law after the crime is committed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Porr]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ASHMORE), 
there were—ayes 34, noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOWDY 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dowpy: On 
page 60 at the end of line 21, add the 
following: 

“(b) Whenever there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that any person, basing 
his action on his race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, is about to engage or continue 
to engage in any act which would deprive an- 
other of any right, privilege or immunity 
granted, secured or protected by the Consti- 
tution or laws of the United States, such 
other person in his own right, or the At- 
torney General of the State or States in 
which the act is about to be committed or in 
which it is being continued, for or in the 
name of his State, or thé Attorney General 
of the United States for or in the name of 
the United States may institute a civil ac- 
tion or other proper proceeding for temporary 
or permanent preventive or mandatory relief, 
including application for temporary restrain- 
ing order or preliminary injunction, perma- 
nent injunction, or order requiring posting 


of bond to secure compliance with orders 
of the court.” 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that title III should have been stricken 
from the bill but since it was not and 
Since it places greater and heavier 
burdens and chains upon the law en- 
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forcement officers of our various cities, 
counties, and States in trying to preserve 
the peace, it is only right that this bill 
should cut both ways. So anyone who 
is claiming to act in furtherance of his 
civil rights, supposedly, and imposing 
himself upon other people and depriving 
them of their rights and privileges and 
immunities, at least those people who are 
being so imposed upon should have the 
same injunctive relief to protect them as 
the rioters and looters have to protect 
them. So this amendment is designed 
to make the bill cut both ways. This 
amendment is an antirioting amend- 
ment. 

Mr, Chairman, I think if I review a few 
statements that have appeared in the 
newspapers in recent days and weeks, it 
will show that this amendment is re- 
quired under the circumstances. 

Talking about the last clear chance, as 
did the gentleman from Maryland, this 
might be the last clear chance, if this bill 
passes, that we will have to provide for 
any kind of protection from rioters and 
looters. 

Stokely Carmichael said, according to 
an article that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star early last month, in describing 
this so-called rights bill—he described it 
as totally useless and totally unnecessary. 
He spelled out his views in a detailed 
statement to the leaders of other civil 
rights groups in that he let it be known 
that there were going to be more riots 
and demonstrations which would include 
the rioting, looting, raping, and arson 
that has been going on. 

He said this: 

Any civil rights organization or Congress- 
man who works for passage and any legislator 
who votes for this bill that we have under 
consideration here is sharing in the hypocrisy 


of the administration that is asking for the 
bill. 


About the middle of last month they 
had some killings out in Chicago. In 
connection with those killings out there, 
the Chicago Police Superintendent said: 

The time may come when the law-abiding 
citizens of this country will have to live in 
walled communities. 


That was the same day on which the 
nurses were killed and street mobs were 
rioting for the second straight day, and 
when the civil rights spokesmen were 
preaching the doctrine that laws that one 
regarded as unjust may be violated with 
impunity, and he was encouraging the 
lawbreakers to raise cries of “police 
brutality.” 

I say that the police have enough tasks 
on their hands today without being fur- 
ther burdened with the provisions of this 
bill in trying to control criminal activity, 
and without being forced to divert their 
energies to the suppression of widespread 
disturbance and disorder. I am certain 
that the Chicago Superintendent of 
Police and his department have made all 
the efforts they can to preserve the peace, 
and at least they deserve the cooperation 
of all persons instead of having to defend 
themselves from the acts of Congress and 
attacks from the rear in their endeavor 
to carry out their duties. 

There was an editorial in a Florida 
newspaper in which the editorialist com- 
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mented about the situation in Chicago 
in the past few days, and they said: 

What we have witnessed in Chicago the 
past few days, and to a lesser degree else- 
where, is nothing less than anarchy. If such 
outbursts had been stirred up by the Ku Klux 
Elan or by some white extremist groups in 
the South, we can be quite sure that 
the liberal elements in Congress would be 
fulminating with anger, and that prepara- 
tions would already be under way to dispatch 
federal troops into the affected areas to pro- 
tect personal property and help preserve law 
and order. 

But nary a word of condemnation has been 
heard. . . in regard to these racial blowups. 
It is almost as if violence-prone Negro ele- 
ments of our population have been given 
immunity to do whatever they care to do in 
order to display their contempt for the law 
and their hatred of a social order they want 
to change regardless of who gets hurt in the 
process and what harm is wrought on the 
nation. 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
have 5 additional minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas asks to proceed for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. The gentleman is recognized 
for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the gentleman would state 
whether or not his amendment would 
cover a suit for an injunction against an 
organization—the Ku Klux Klan—which 
would be engaged in efforts to deprive 
citizens of their rights under the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. DOWDY. I think that probably 
would be covered in the other part. My 
amendment goes only to those people 
who are claiming to act in preservation 
of their civil rights and injuring other 
people and, I do not know, if the claim 
was made that they were so acting, I 
suppose it would bring the Ku Klux Klan 
under my amendment, it would. How- 
ever, my amendment is intended to cover 
depredators who seek to justify their 
misdeeds under the color of civil rights. 

Now, to continue the editorial 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Do you have the lan- 
guage of your amendment before you? 

Mr. DOWDY. Yes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Will you tell us ex- 
actly who would be empowered to take 
this action under your amendment? 

Mr. DOWDY. The same as in your 
proposal. It would affect other people, 
except I would also give the State attor- 
ney general the same rights. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Would the amend- 
ment then have the effect of legislating 
for State governments and adding addi- 
tional powers to the State attorney gen- 
erals which they may not have under the 
individual codes of the several States? 

Mr. DOWDY. No, I do not think so, 
no more than giving to private persons 
a right to act. I am just trying to pre- 
vent the Attorney General 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I want to continue 
reading from the editorial. I do not 
think the gentleman could add anything 
to what Iam saying. I will continue to 
read from the editorial: 

Instead of condemnation and a blunt de- 
mand for an immediate halt to this violence, 
we get putrid silence. And instead of local 
police authorities being praised for risking 
their lives to put down these inexcusable 
riots, we get more of the pap that the police 
are being unnecessarily brutal in the tactics 
used to prevent themselves and others from 
being killed. 


About a week ago there was in the 
Christian Science Monitor a picture of 
Roy Wilkins, under which he is quoted 
as saying: 

The 1966 civil rights bill “will not be suffi- 
cient” to prevent “heartbreaking develop- 
ments that could be ugly as well.” 


We are getting the statements from 
these people that they intend to riot 
more. Roy Wilkins seems to frown on 
the riots, but his statement would have 
the tendency to encourage them. 

The Congo radio a few days ago was 
commenting on the troubles in Belgium 
between the Walloons and the Flemings. 
The Congolese Ambassador in Brussels 
said he “had been alerted by his Govern- 
ment because of the latter’s anxiety 
about about the fate of Congolese living 
in Belgium in the wake of the tribal con- 
flicts and acts of banditry, of which the 
country is the scene.” The radio added 
that terrorism, banditry, and anarchy 
were still in full swing in Belgium “where 
tribal incidents continue to rage.” 

I wonder how long it will be before 
Timbuktu is going to be saying the same 
about United States and insist on send- 
ing their troops here on the claim to 
protect citizens of their country from 
terrorism, banditry, and anarchy ramp- 
ant in America. 

This is the one danger in these bills, 
and this bill in particular: They promise 
the minority groups a complete world. 
They are being told that by their own 
leaders and by politicians generally. 
They are promised that someone will get 
them a job, someone will rebuild their 
cities, someone will take care of their 
families, and someone will give them 
equality. That someone, of course, is the 
Federal Government. They have been 
told that by Federal officials. The poli- 
ticians tell them that the minority 
group’s role is to threaten the Govern- 
ment and the Government will do the 
rest. 

These promises about giving them 
everything, of course, are impossible 
promises, They are the more so because 
these groups are led to believe that their 
gratification will come to them instantly 
and easily if the bills were passed, Of 
course, it is mostly a dream. It is the 
stuff of which political victories are 
made. 

The laws and programs we have passed 
already—and this will be another one— 
have better served the politicians who 
have invented them than they have 
served their supposed beneficiaries. So 
who would be surprised at their disap- 
pointment and distress? 
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We have seen some changes going on 
in our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 2 
more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. DOWDY. I am going to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, no. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Downy]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
have the time. 

There have been some changes going 
on in the country here, and those 
changes in style are quite astonishing. 
Let there be a riot, for instance, and the 
questions immediately raised are not how 
to help the police contain the riot, but 
how to improve the life of the rioter so 
they will have something else to riot 
about. 

If you let a footpad knock off a citizen 
in the park, knock him down and kill 
him, or knock him about, then he is ap- 
prehended and confesses to the offense 
he has committed, the important ques- 
tion in law is not what punishment this 
act merits, but simply whether or not 
the criminal had a lawyer before he 
talked. 

Since we have the law in this country 
in such shape as that, the only thing we 
have left, the “last clear chance“ men- 
tioned heretofore, is to put these protec- 
tions in this bill—which bill I do not 
like—to try to see if we can preserve 
some little right for the great mass of 
people here in the United States who are 
law abiding and who try to live right and 
who try to do right by everybody. 

I believe the amendment should be 
adopted. Iam grateful to my friend, the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia, 
for yielding to me some of his time. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
to speak in favor of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

I have not had much to say during 
this debate because I wanted others to 
have a full opportunity to be heard. 

I consider this the antiriot amend- 
ment. I hope that it will be adopted. 

The Committee has just agreed to title 
II, which in effect will deprive the locali- 
ties of the power to enforce the law and 
to suppress public mischief. The Federal 
Government is not in a position to keep 
the peace. Title II is an insult to every 
trial judge in America. And in tamper- 
ing with the jury system, in effect we 
have polluted the pure stream of public 
justice. 

As I said, if we are going to have this 
legislation I consider it highly important 
that we have legislation of a character 
that will enable the Attorney General of 
the United States as well as the various 
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attorneys general of the States of the 
Union to take such steps as are necessary 
to suppress the incendarists; the anar- 
chists who are running rampant through 
the land and spilling the blood of our 
people on the streets. 

A vote against this amendment in ef- 
fect is a vote for the riots in Chicago, for 
the riots in Los Angeles, for the riots 
taking place elsewhere in this country. 

For my own self, I want to go on record 
publicly as condemning these riots, and 
I am opposed to those who favor the con- 
tinuation of them. 

I am astonished that so many good 
people in this country have by their words 
and by their acts given encouragement to 
these riots. Even, in some instances, 
members of the cloth have undertaken 
to give to these outbreaks the sanction 
of the church. I just cannot understand 
it. I know that law enforcement will 
break down unless these lawless demon- 
strations are stopped. 

I have had some experience with law 
enforcement. I know that the first func- 
tion of government is the enforcement of 
law and the suppression of public mis- 
chief. It can be done only at the local 
and State level, and unless the local peo- 
ple have the authority to enforce the law 
and are supported by the Justice Depart- 
ment it will be impossible to do so. 

I regret to have to say what Iam about 
to say, but in one of the cities of the 
great congressional district which I have 
the honor to represent we had strife of 
this sort brought on by outsiders some 
years ago, and agents and minions of the 
law from Washington came down there 
and impeded the law enforcement offi- 
cers of that locality in the enforcement 
of the law. Responsible citizens in the 
city to which I have referred will sub- 
stantiate the statement I have made. It 
was a sad situation to observe Federal 
officers occupying such a role. 

I deprecate such action. I condemn it. 
I want it known I do not stand for it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr.RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I am sure that all of us who support 
this bill deplore riots and deplore law- 
lessness. I am sure this is not what we 
are trying to encourage. 

What we seek to do is to insure that 
an individual’s rights are protected 
against deprivation on account of race, 
color, religion or national origin. 

If I understand the gentleman's 
amendment correctly, it would make it 
possible for the attorney general of a 
State or any person to seek civil relief 
against any person who bases his suit on 
race or color. This in my opinion would 
controvert the whole purpose of this sec- 
tion. 

Frankly, I do not see what the gentle- 
man intends or plans to achieve by this 
except to defeat the fundamental pur- 
pose which we are here trying to achieve 
in title III. For that reason, Mr. Chair- 
man, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. By his statement is the 
gentleman saying that the rest of the 
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people, other than the minority groups, 
have no rights in this land to have their 
civil rights protected from someone who 
is unlawfully invading their lawful action 
and basing the invasion on the fact that 
they are making a civil rights demon- 
stration? 

Mr. RODINO. No, 
knows—— 

Mr. DOWDY. That is all my amend- 
ment does. It used the identical words 
that are in the bill. It just switches 
them around to give other people the 
same protection that you are giving to 
the minority groups. If you complain 
about the words here, you have to be 
complaining about your own words. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First of 
all, let me say if there is an attorney 
general of a State throughout the United 
States who wants to enforce this par- 
ticular law as it concerns rioting and 
disturbances of the peace he can do so 
without any act of Congress. Secondly, 
this amendment is essentially a confus- 
ing conglomeration of things to try to 
mislead us to the true intent and purpose 
of title III. Hence, I urge that we oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I rise in opposition 
to this amendment. I think it is an un- 
necessary incrustation on the whole ob- 
ject we are seeking to achieve here. We 
are trying to provide a logical forum, 
and I think we have provided it in title 
III. I certainly oppose the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. DOWDY. The gentleman from 
Colorado said that he was confused. I 
think the whole Congress is confused 
about this bill, but I think if we are going 
to open the Federal courts to one group, 
then the other group should have the 
same privilege of using the Federal courts 
in order to protect their citizen com- 
munity. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I say 
to the gentleman from Texas if his attor- 
ney general believes that the legal rights 
are taken away from the citizens of his 
State, he undoubtedly has a right to pro- 
ceed without any action of the Congress. 
Whenever you and the gentleman from 
Virginia say that this is an antiriot 
amendment, I wish to suggest that it is 
just to the contrary. All that title III 
does is say that the Attorney General 
in his endeavor to protect the constitu- 
tional rights of an individual, may con- 
stitute an action to achieve that result. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas. 


the gentleman 
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Mr. Chairman, heretofore in this House 
we have seen, as in the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act, an effort to legislate primar- 
ily toward, or against, one region of the 
country rather than facing up to a na- 
tional problem and having one standard 
of Federal law. It seems increasingly 
apparent that the problem with which 
we deal in this bill is in fact a national 
problem. Yet in this instance it seems 
to me that we are asked to have a double 
standard as to whose rights are protected 
by this bill. I think that the gentleman 
from Texas offered a good amendment 
which offers protection on both sides of 
this question. Those ministers and pub- 
lic officials who have preached the right- 
ness of civil disobedience in our country 
in recent years have thrown discretion 
to the winds and the whole Nation now 
reaps the whirlwind of rioting and law- 
lessness. 

The doctrine of civil disobedience and 
that which has come from it—rioting 
and looting and lawlessness—are in op- 
position to what it seems to me Christian- 
ity ought to stand for and the opposite 
of the whole American system of law 
and government. I cannot see how we 
can improve our system by tearing it 
down and encouraging those who would 
operate not through due process of law 
but through flaunting the whole frame- 
work of law within which our liberty 
has been rooted and been nourished and 
grown to full blossom in this country. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Not at this point. 

I would say, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
that I support this amendment and the 
principle upon which it is based, that 
there should be one standard of law in 
this country and the civil rights of all 
of the people of this country should 
equally be protected by Federal law, and 
that every region and section of the 
country should equally be protected by 
Federal law. There should be no double 
standard of justice here, and we should 
be equally firm and equally strong in 
dealing with rioting and lawlessness and 
protecting the innocent people who walk 
the streets of our cities from the prophets 
of civil disobedience and those who fol- 
low them, if we are to protect them 
against any form of injustice. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the people 
should be protected against violence, or 
against threats to their constitutional 
rights, on the part of such a group as the 
Ku Klux Klan. And, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe they should also be protected 
from the abuse and privileges and from 
infringement upon their rights on the 
part of such people as the “Black Pan- 
thers” and all other groups which preach 
or practice civil disobedience, riots, and 
lawlessness. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I support 
this amendment and urge its adoption. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama, 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman from Ala- 
bama for yielding, and I too support the 
amendment. 
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I think that such action in behalf of 
the majority of Americans has been long 
overdue. 

Some of our colleagues seem to be so 
concerned with protecting the rights of 
certain minorities that they wish to 
trample underfoot and ride roughshod 
over the rights of the vast majority of 
our citizenry. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas would af- 
ford some real protection to the mer- 
chants and businessmen in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Brooklyn, and other unpreju- 
diced and enlightened northern cities 
upon their request. 

Equal rights must necessarily carry 
with them equal responsibilities. For 
every duty there is an obligation. Where 
in this section, or in all titles of the bill 
for that matter, is there any safeguard 
or protection given to the decent, law- 
abiding American? Title III grants in- 
junctive relief to so-called “civil rights 
workers,” which in fact really enables 
them to disregard the law of the land 
and to take away the many substantial 
rights of the majority. No relief is pro- 
vided for the average person who seeks 
only to protect what he owns or leases. 
This proposed amendment would remedy 
that situation and guarantee equal pro- 
tection and justice for all under this title. 
I urge its passage. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this discussion leads 
me to ask some of the promoters of this 
bill on the House floor, on what page or 
pages of the bill is there to be found pro- 
tection for the merchants in Cleveland, 
Ohio, or Chicago, or Brooklyn, N.Y., 
whose stores have been looted and burned 
in the process of so-called racial demon- 
strations? 

Mr. Chairman, would someone on the 
committee please tell me where I may 
find that provision? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the 
gentleman will yield, does the gentleman 
have the bill in front of him? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I have. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would you 
read section 301? 4 

Mr. GROSS. What page? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Sixty. 

Mr. GROSS. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Page 60, 
section 301: 

Whenever, there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that any person is about to engage 
or continue to engage in any act or practice 
which will deprive another of any right, 
privilege, or immunity granted, secured, or 
protected by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States on account of such other’s 
race, color, religion, or national origin, such 
other person in his own right or the Attor- 
ney General for or in the name of the 
United States may institute a civil action— 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the Attorney 
General may institute an action. We 
are also giving the authority to the mer- 
chant, or any individual to institute such 
an action and ask for an injunction. 

Mr. GROSS. All right; all right. But 
in other provisions of the bill you make 
it mandatory upon the Attorney General 
to take action. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. 
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Mr. GROSS. You make it mandatory 
upon the Attorney General to move in, 
do you not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Why do you not make it 
mandatory that the rights of the prop- 


* owner be respected? 
ROGERS of Colorado. In this 
3 case? 


Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We say 
that when he has reasonable grounds to 
believe 

Mr. GROSS. Well, all right. You also 
have reasonable grounds in other pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Intent, and reasonable 
grounds. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. But why do you not 
make it mandatory that the Attorney 
General move in to prosecute those who 
have violated the rights of property 
owners, the merchants, and others who 
are victims of demonstrations? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We do not 
make it mandatory. 

We leave it to his discretion, in all 
lawsuits, as the attorney for the United 
States, and under this provision we make 
him an attorney for you, if your rights 
are being taken away from you. 

Mr. GROSS. And you say that in no 
other provision of the bill is it manda- 
tory upon the Attorney General to 
move in? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Not in 
this section. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not talking about 
— 5 section. I am talking about the 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, I do 
not know of any that makes it manda- 
tory for him to take action. 

Mr. GROSS. You do not know of 
any? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. DOWDY. I am not sure I 
understood the question which the gen- 
tleman asked. Of course, along with the 
other misrepresentations—— 

Mr. GROSS. The question I want 
answered is whether the merchant in 
Cleveland, Ohio, or Chicago, or Brook- 
lyn, New York, or some other place— 
the Watts district of Los Angeles— 
whether there is any protection in this 
bill for him. 

Mr. DOWDY. Not a scintilla unless 
my amendment is adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I might add to what I 
have said in connection with that, I know 
these misrepresentations are made as to 
what is in the bill because the bill has 
not been read by the speaker each time. 

But the bill does not require that the 
Attorney General to have a request to 
go into these cases; no request is re- 
quired. He can go in and protect the 
rioters. But if you try to protect your- 
self from the rioters or the looters; the 
Attorney General can go in and protect 
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them from you, but you have no protec- 
tion against the rioters and the looters, 
rapists and arsonists under this bill un- 
less my amendment is adopted. 

the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
noted that the gentleman from Colo- 
rado read section 301 and he said, prop- 
erly, it provides that you can try to de- 
prive another of any right. 

The gentleman I know is familiar with 
the fact that the Supreme Court has held, 
and many of the other courts have held 
that a man and woman had the right to 
marry anybody they want. I am won- 
dering if the gentleman from Colorado 
feels that a father who is counseling his 
son or daughter not to marry someone 
that the son or daughter thought they 
wanted to marry could be subject to a 
lawsuit by the Attorney General. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, if it is in violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. But this 
deals with immunities and rights pro- 
tected by the Constitution. I may point 
out, if the gentleman will yield further, 
in title I we say that the Attorney Gen- 
eral upon reasonable grounds may insti- 
tute an action to end jury discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I was trying to point 
out to the gentleman from Iowa that 
even under title II where broad author- 
ity is given to the Attorney General to 
institute suits where there is discrimina- 
tion in the selection of jurors, we make 
it upon reasonable grounds. We say he 
may institute suit. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, was not 
the gentleman appalled when he saw 
the pictures of the rioters coming out 
of the stores in Clevelond, Ohio, and 
elsewhere with merchandise? 

Mr, ROGERS of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSS. With their arms loaded 
with stolen merchandise? And having 
looted the stores they set them afire. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I will join 
you in saying that I was just as appalled 
as anybody. But if you do not have 
something like this so that the Attorney 
General may have some authority to 
move in in these cases and under such 
conditions, then what is wrong with us 
passing legislation that would help to 
prevent that? 

Mr. Chairman, I am just as opposed 
to rioting as anybody is. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I pre- 
dict this bill will not stop the looting 
and arson and I want to be sure that the 
Attorney General moves in to protect 
the rights of the property owners. I want 
him instructed to move in if that is what 
it takes to provide equal rights for them. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You want 
this to be stronger? You want to compel 
the Attorney General to do this? 

Mr. GROSS. In the case of a property 
owner, yes, sir, I certainly think he should 
have equal rights under this or any other 
law. In view of what has taken place in 
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the last few months and weeks, I do 
not understand how the Judiciary Com- 
mittee could bring to the floor of the 
House a so-called rights bill that failed 
to recognize the terrible injustices that 
have been the fate of so many property 
owners as the result of demonstrations. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to put 
a question to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Downy]. 

If I understood you correctly, you said 
under title III, as reported out of the 
committee, that it would protect the 
rioters, the looters, the arsonists, the 
rapists, and the murderers, but would 
not protect the innocent, law-abiding 
citizen whose rights have been violated? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is exactly right. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Would your 
amendment extend protection to the in- 
nocent parties to these riots and viola- 
tions? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is the only pur- 
pose for my amendment. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Then I want you 
to know I strongly support your amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWDY. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very much in- 
terested in the replies given to the gentle- 
man from Iowa by the gentleman from 
Colorado. I wonder if I can pursue this 
merely to get some more legislative his- 
tory here. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly I do not see 
anything wrong in trying to perfect this 
bill to a point where the Congress of the 
United States is going to establish the 
doctrine that equal rights beget equal 
responsibilities. 

I realize that some people become im- 
patient with the established institutions 
and established order of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I was among 
the first Members of this Congress to 
speak out against what I called moboc- 
racy. Since I have spoken on this sub- 
ject several times, other distinguished 
people have joined me including the 
latest recruit, in a marvelous speech, 
calling upon the people to respect the 
law, the President of the United States 
himself. 

So I should like to ask the chairman, do 
I understand him correctly, in response 
to the question by the gentleman from 
Iowa, the gentleman from Colorado said 
that if a riot is to occur and a merchant 
in Ohio or in Cleveland or in Chicago 
feels that there is going to be damage to 
his property, he has the right either on 
his own behalf or by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to seek an injunction? Do I under- 
stand the gentleman correctly in mak- 
ing that statement? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
correct; if there is a deprivation of a 
Federal right. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. This language does 
not say that. On page 60, line 14, the 
language is on account of such other's 
race, color, religion, or national origin.” 

Supposing a group of people should get 
together and stage a riot, and they have 
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nothing against the people of the com- 
munity because of their race, color, 
religion, or national origin. I would say 
that you would have to show to the court, 
before you could get injunctive relief, 
that this riot situation was started by 
the group of rioters on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. You 
would have to show this before any 
court could entertain an application for 
injunctive relief. So would it not be 
correct to say that the gentleman is not 
stating the case correctly when he says 
that an injunction like that would not 
lie? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Of course, 
the action is based upon the denial or 
abridgment of a Federal right because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. How are you going 
to prove that? Let me give the gentle- 
man two hypothetical situations. First, 
in Watts there was a riot and the chant 
of the crowd was, “Get Whitey.” I 
would say with that situation this provi- 
sion would lie and someone could go into 
court and say, This riot is being staged 
against these people. There is an inva- 
sion of the white man's rights. The 
basis of this riot is to Get Whitey.“ 
This is being staged on account of an- 
other person's color; therefore injunctive 
relief would lie.“ Would that not be cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
correct, if in addition to the racial moti- 
vation, there is a denial of a right secured 
by the Constitution or the laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Let us take another 
situation. Let us say that 200, 400, or 
2,000 people at 5 o’clock this afternoon 
march down the middle of the street 
during the rush hour, tying up traffic and 
everything else, to protest this, that, or 
the other. Now, they have not said any- 
thing about race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, and a riot develops and 
huge damage to property ensues. How 
would the gentleman stretch the applica- 
tion of this limited provision here to get 
that injunctive relief? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As I 
understand the gentleman’s question, a 
group is marching down the street? 

Mr.PUCINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And there 
is no connection between this march and 
race, color, religion, or national origin? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And it 
does not violate any Federal law? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. At the time of the 
announcement it does not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. At the 
time of the announcement it does not. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. But during the 
course of the march a big riot ensues 
and great damage is done on both sides. 
How does this provision provide injunc- 
tive relief to the community against that 
kind of demonstration? 

i ROGERS of Colorado. It does 
not. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I wanted to get that 
straight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 
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Mz. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Now, if the gentle- 
man wiil be good enough to answer the 
next question, following the doctrine 
that equa: rights beget equa: responsi- 
bility, why does your committee not come 
up with a committee amendment to give 
the communities of this country the 
right of protection against these riots? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. How can 
we anticipate, and how can you an- 
ticipate when a riot is going to break 
out? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. If I understand the 
amendment before us correctly, you 
would have the district courts to make 
that decision, would you not? In other 
words, if the gentleman’s amendment is 
correct, if I read it correctly, what he is 
saying is that I or anyone else who feels 
that a demonstration will lead to disas- 
trous consequences can go into court 
and seek injunctive relief and the court 
will decide upon the peculiar circum- 
stances of that particular situation 
whether an injunction shall lie. Re- 
member the moving party would have to 
prove to the court that the demonstra- 
tion is more than just a petition for 
redress of grievances. But at least you 
would have an opportunity to seek relief 
if you believe a demonstration will lead 
to violence. 

I am sure the gentleman will agree that 
a court would require compelling proof 
in support of an injunction before it took 
the extraordinary measure of stopping a 
demonstration. But if such proof is 
available, a community should have in- 
junctive relief to protect itself against 
rioting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again 
expired. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the gentleman is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I will in a second. Is 
it not correct that if the amendment 
were to prevail, you would still have the 
Federal court, not a State court but a 
Federal Court, protecting the rights of 
the demonstrators and protecting the 
rights of the potentially aggrieved party? 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I will not 
agree that the gentleman’s amendment 
would do that. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Why would it not do 
that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First, the 
amendment authorizes suits by the 
States’ attorneys general. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. But the procedure 
must originate in a court, does it not? 
No injunctive relief can be granted with- 
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out court approval and a full court review 
of all the facts. If I understand the 
amendment correctly, you are putting 
this into a Federal district court, are you 
not? 

Mr. DOWDY. That is correct. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 


Mr. ALBERT. It comes down to this, 
does it not: The authority of the Federal 
Government, based upon constitutional 
provisions, protects the people against 
discrimination and deprivations on 
account of race, color, and so on. 

That is why we cannot necessarily go 
the full length and breadth of protection 
of property rights of people as against 
mobs. Is that not right, or am I mis- 
informed? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Just a minute. Iam 
not sure I understand the distinguished 
majority leader correctly, because what 
the proposal here will do is attempt to 
establish some equilibrium in determin- 
ing, as I believe the law should determine, 
the rights of individuals. But certainly 
this bill would be strengthened if we also 
coupled with that equal responsibility. 

When we have riots all over America, 
running wild and doing millions of 
dollars worth of damage, the gentleman 
cannot tell me this is an expression of 
equal responsibility. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, can the Congress in pro- 
tecting rights go beyond those areas in 
which the Constitution confers the 
power upon us to do so? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am not suggesting 
that; but the Congress and the Constitu- 
tion carry provisions for the protection 
of life and property. Our whole legal sys- 
tem is based on that concept. I see no 
constitutional bar to the proposed 
amendment. The amendment before 
this Chamber is to let a court of proper 
jurisdiction establish and determine 
whether or not any constitutional rights 
are being deprived to either party; those 
who want to petition for redress of griev- 
ances by peaceful demonstrations as well 
as those who fear such demonstrations 
will lead to violence and destruction of 
their property. Right now, as far as I 
know, there are no State laws permit- 
ting such injunctive relief. The only 
recourse under State law is to seek 
punishment for conspiracy or prosecu- 
tion for inciting to riot after the fact. 
But such prosecution is meaningless to 
the people who have been driven out of 
business or have lost their lives in a riot. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely wanted to pursue the question one 
step further with the distinguished 
majority leader. If I understand the 
amendment correctly, I have no reason 
to believe this amendment would invade 
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or violate any individual's rights because 
the injunction must originate in a dis- 
trict court. If that court finds there is 
a violation of the petitioner’s constitu- 
tional rights—and certainly we recog- 
nize the fact that people have a right 
to petition their government for the re- 
dress of grievances the court could issue 
such an injunction. This would give a 
district court the right to make the final 
decision, not a mob in the street. I be- 
lieve the gentleman errs in bringing the 
State attorney general into this amend- 
ment—I believe the amendment should 
provide, if it is going to provide any- 
thing, only for an individual or the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
bring the action. But it seems to me this 
would give the protection of the court to 
a man or a community, to his or its con- 
stitutional rights. I do not see why this 
would not strengthen the legislation. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman asked very splendid hypo- 
thetical questions. In answer to one of 
them, the gentleman from Colorado said 
there was no way of knowing when these 
untoward events might occur, but it 
seems to me that I have read many sto- 
ries in newspapers recently quoting the 
leaders of these marches as saying that if 
the Congress does not appropriate = 
number of dollars for the poverty pro- 
gram, or certain things are not done 
within a community by a certain date, we 
are going to have “another Watts in this 
city.” 

I wonder what the gentleman would 
say about that. Does he mean to say 
that the Federal Government has the 
power under the Constitution to say to 
you and to me, that we cannot do certain 
little things which might be construed as 
a deprivation of privilege and yet be 
powerless to stop the slaughter of human 
beings and the destruction of property? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. If the gentleman will 
yield, I believe the key in this amend- 
ment is the protection being offered both 
sides by the district court. If this pro- 
tection were not there I could see the 
objection to the amendment. Certainly, 
before any injunctive relief would lie, the 
district court would hold a hearing to 
ascertain whether or not any constitu- 
tional rights were being violated. 

Mr. WHITENER. As I understand the 
gentleman, what he is saying is that he 
wants to see a person’s rights are not 
interfered with, and he wants to protect 
those rights, but at the same time he 
wants to insist that those whose rights 
would be protected under this language 
would act responsibly and be good citi- 
zens and not destroy other rights. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am saying that 
equal rights beget equal responsibility. 

I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Ropino) there 
were—ayes 64, noes 57. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Dowpy and 
Mr. RODINO. 
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The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
91, noes 98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer two amendments and ask unani- 
mone consent that they be considered en 

oc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the two amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. WHITENER: 
On page 61, line 6, after “Attorney General", 
insert “upon the filing with him of a sworn 
affidavit by some person alleging such act or 
practice”. 

On page 60, line 15, after “Attorney Gen- 
eral”, insert “upon the filing with him of a 
sworn affidavit by some person alleging such 
act of practice”. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard a great deal about the flowers 
from California. In my judgment, this 
title III does not smell quite as good in a 
legal way as the flowers from either Cali- 
fornia or Florida. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the language of 
the bill is probably about as bad as the 
accuracy of the statement of the Gover- 
nor of Florida about getting the airline 
strike settled. 

These amendments that I am offering 
would simply do this: They would say 
that before the Attorney General can 
haul someone into court under title III of 
the bill he would have to at least have a 
sworn affidavit from some person who al- 
leged that the act practiced which sec- 
tion 301 would seem to inveigh against 
had actually been committed. 

We have been down this road before. 
We have had title III offered to us many 
times in the Congress and it has been 
turned down. This year they came back 
with the same old kettle of fish, notwith- 
standing the fact that the administration 
and the Department of Justice had not 
requested any such authority. The At- 
torney General has not asked the Con- 
gress to make it possible for him to go 
on a voyage of discovery in order to 
round up some folks to bring into court 
and charge them with having deprived 
another of a right, privilege or immunity 
granted, secured, or protected by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that all 
of us would want to say, and I am sure 
the Attorney General would want it that 
way, that he should not be bothered to 
go out and comb heaven and earth unless 
someone had suggested that some unto- 
ward conduct which title III is directed 
at had actually occurred or they at least 
believed that it had occurred. 

But, if we go along with the language 
as it is now written, there will be no re- 
quirement whatever that there be any 
allegation, even oral or written, brought 
to the attention of the Attorney General. 
He could, if we had the wrong Attorney 
General, have real trouble. I am not 
suggesting that the present one is the 
wrong one; I think he is a fine gentle- 
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man. I think he is a good lawyer and a 
splendid public servant. I am not sug- 
gesting that he would abuse any power 
that might be given to him, even though 
inprovidently, by the Congress. But we 
do not know who will be Attorney Gen- 
eral 10 years from now or 20 years from 
now. We are writing a law here which 
will apply all through the eons of time 
unless some Congress wiser than the one 
we have now gets us back on the consti- 
tutional track. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that 
my colleagues will support these two 
amendments which, in effect, constitute 
one amendment. The amendments 
would merely require that before the At- 
torney General seeks to bring any type of 
proceeding on the grounds stated in title 
III that there must have been a sworn 
affidavit by some person alleging that an- 
other person would deprive him of his 
rights, privileges, and immunities guar- 
anteed him under the Constitution be- 
cause of his race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman if the two 
amendments, which he says are essen- 
tially one amendment, are patterned 
after the language of the 1964 act, title 
III, concerning the desegregation of 
public facilities? 

Mr. WHITENER. As I remember the 
history of that act, an amendment was 
written in on the floor just as we are 
trying to do now. The bill that came 
out of the committee I do not believe 
contained this language. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
the gentleman is correct. I simply make 
the point you would require by this 
amendment the same that was required 
by the 1964 act in at least two titles. 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes. I do not think 
any Attorney General, however good or 
bad he might be, would want to have 
this nebulous responsibility hanging on 
him, which this would seem to place on 
him—to be the guardian of everyone’s 
rights, whether they had called it to his 
attention or not. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Cheirman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. The 
amendment would require a sworn affi- 
davit on the part of the complainant 
before he could proceed. It would place 
a precondition on the authority of the 
Attorney General, and it would obstruct 
him in pursuing justice. We have legal 
precedent for such unencumbered au- 
thority in legislation which we have 
written in civil rights areas—in voting, 
in public accommodations, in education, 
and in public facilities. We have the 
same conditions as are written here. We 
do not require that there be a sworn 
affidavit. The most that is required is 
a written complaint, and that is what 
I believe the gentleman from Virginia 
was referring to when he referred to title 
IO and title IV of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act and talked about this amendment 
being patterned after title III. 
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In title III of the 1964 act there is 
merely a requirement that there be a 
written complaint before the Attorney 
General brings a suit. We recognize that 
a written complaint may be a significant 
onus in many cases, and certainly a 
sworn affidavit is even more burdensome, 
and places the burden on the very person 
who may be the victim of deprivation 
and discrimination. For that reason I 
oppose the amendment. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sure the gen- 
tleman is acting in good faith in oppos- 
ing the amendment, but if he will look at 
the language of title III, he will see that 
it says: 

The Attorney General may institute a 
civil action or other proper proceedings for 
temporary or permanent preventive or man- 
datory relief. 


At some point someone is going to 
have to do some swearing before they 
can get an injunction. The court is 
going to have some basis for acting. Is 
the Attorney General going to be able to 
get an injunction by swearing that some 
unnamed individual came to him and 
told him or called him on the phone, and 
told him that the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Ropo] was about to com- 
mit an act or practice which would de- 
prive him of his rights and privileges? 
Do you think any court is going to grant 
injunctive relief in that situation? Why 
not require the affidavit before the At- 
torney General acts? 

Mr. RODINO. Well, because the 
court will have decided that question 
on the basis of various evidence pre- 
sented to it. I think the gentleman 
recognizes that. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the amend- 
ment should be defeated. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I am fully cognizant of 
the arguments that are made by our col- 
league from North Carolina. I know 
his great concern for the liberties of the 
individual, and I share those concerns 
with him. I think this is a case where 
we have to make very careful plans. 

I think the balance is against the 
amendment. The gentleman from 
North Carolina says he thinks there 
should have to be a sworn affidavit. 
The gentleman from North Carolina is 
simply putting another act between one 
who is threatened and the relief that 
may save him from some act of violence. 
He is merely intervening another act 
upon which coercion may be applied, 
and I think that on balance this is a bad 
thing. If the benefits of title III are to 
accrue to the people of this country you 
should not have to go through the cum- 
bersome procedure of seeking out a no- 
tary public, making your affidavit, and 

tting it to the Attorney General. 

In further response to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, let me recall the 
hypothetical case that was brought to 
our attention a few minutes ago by the 
gentleman from Iowa, in which a shop- 
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owner was being threatened by physical 
and material damage from a race riot. 
Let me say to the gentleman that the in- 
dividual shopowner may not have the 
information on which to make a sworn 
affidavit, but the Attorney General, with 
many sources of information may, as a 
result of the cumulative knowledge which 
has come to him, be in a position to 
make the kind of judgment which is 
necessary here in the absence of a sworn 
complaint and to take the remedial ac- 
tion which would be preventive in nature, 
which will prevent the very disturbance 
that the gentleman from Iowa is wor- 
ried about. This is the heart of this 
matter. On balance, in spite of the gen- 
tleman’s fears, I believe this amendment 
should be clearly defeated. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. Did we not 
have evidence before the committee of 
the fact that those required to sign these 
affidavits as required in the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, titles III and IV, would be 
subject to intimidation, and that is why 
we waived this requirement? 

Mr. MATHIAS. The gentleman is 
precisely right. This is the danger we 
want to avoid. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, 2 years 
ago, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was en- 
acted. In titles III and IV the Congress 
recognized that it was unjust to compel 
private persons to carry the full bur- 
den of instituting lawsuits to end dis- 
criminatory practices in schools and pub- 
lic facilities. The 1964 act empowered 
the Attorney General to file civil actions 
in Federal court to enjoin such dis- 
crimination. However, his authority is 
limited and hampered by two important 
restrictions which render it much less 
than adequate to meet the need. 
First, the Attorney General may not in- 
stitute proceedings unless he receives a 
signed written complaint alleging that 
the writer is being denied his constitu- 
tional rights with respect to schools or 
public facilities. Second, the Attorney 
General may not sue, even if he does 
receive such a complaint, unless in his 
judgment the writer is “unable to initiate 
and maintain appropriate legal proceed- 
ings for relief.” 

These two restrictions unduly circum- 
scribe the Attorney General's authority. 
The first restriction—receipt of a writ- 
ten complaint—is objectionable because 
in many areas persons who seek to exer- 
cise their rights are unfamiliar with the 
written complaint requirement and thus 
do not know what they must do to 
obtain the services of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to sue on their behalf. In some 
places persons whose rights are denied 
are subjected to intimidation by threats 
or force or the environment is hostile 
to the assertion of constitutional rights 
by citizens. In such places, many 
Negroes are simply afraid to complain to 
the Attorney General. The anomalous 
result under present law is that the 
Attorney General may be powerless to 
act in the very areas in which Federal 
intervention is most needed. 
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The second restriction—that private 
persons must be unable to bring suit on 
their own behalf—conflicts in principle 
with similar authority granted to the 
Attorney General to bring suits to en- 
join discrimination in public accommo- 
dations, employment, and voting. In 
these other fields he is generally free to 
sue whenever he deems the public in- 
terest to require it, whether or not pri- 
vate aggrieved persons might be able to 
sue. There is no good and sufficient rea- 
son to treat school and public facility 
suits differently. The present law, by 
emphasizing the private and personal 
nature of this kind of litigation, loses 
sight of the great public interest in 
achieving desegregation. 

I believe it is important to remove 
these artificial barriers to effective Fed- 
eral action to secure these fundamental 
rights. As the Supreme Court has said, 
these rights are warrants for the here 
and now—not abstract and pious hopes 
for a distance future time. Action now 
by this Congress is required to make the 
14th amendment a reality throughout the 
land. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, is 
the gentleman suggesting that if the At- 
torney General has sufficient knowledge 
and information to support an action, 
that he would not find it very easy to call 
in a witness and get him to sign an 
affidavit? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am suggesting there 
might very well be occasions when there 
would not be time, because Mr. Gross’ 
store would have been broken up by that 
time. I am suggesting in these situations 
there might not be the calm deliberative 
atmosphere the gentleman presupposes, 
and it may be necessary to move forward. 

Mr. WHITENER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield further to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Is the gentleman 
from Maryland suggesting that the court 
will grant an injunction without sworn 
testimony or adequate evidence to sup- 
port such an injunction? Is the gentle- 
man suggesting that a Federal court or a 
district court anywhere in the United 
States would grant an injunction without 
some sworn testimony? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Certainly not. But I 
refer the distinguished gentleman to the 
clear language of title III, which says 
that whenever the Attorney General “has 
reasonable grounds to believe,” he may 
goin. Of course, he has to have the evi- 
dence to support a basis for his judgment 
in this matter, and his discretion in tak- 
ing action. I think this is a more stable 
ground upon which to proceed. 

Let us suppose the gentleman’s amend- 
ment were to prevail, that the affidavit 
were secured, and then, because of the 
very kind of coercion that may be in- 
volved, the affidavit is withdrawn. 
Where is the gentleman left then? 

I much prefer to see the bill left as it is. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. I rise in support of the 
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amendment of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr, Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina. This proposal in 
title III is unconscionable to me. Let 
me read just a line or two: 

Whenever there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that any person is about to engage 
or continue to engage in any act or practice 
which would deprive another of any right— 


And so forth. And it goes on, Mr. 
Chairman, to say: 

The Attorney General for or in the name 
of the United States may institute a civil 
action or other proceeding— 


And so forth. And he can do this un- 
der the language of this bill without 
anyone even making a complaint. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of this 
country are already concerned by the 
probes and the calls upon them and the 
inquisitions by the wage and hour bu- 
reaucrats, by the Internal Revenue 
people, and all the other agencies which 
are already making a bureaucratic tyr- 
anny in this country. This would add 
to it. 

This section was not even recom- 
mended by the Justice Department. 

I have always been and I am now an 
advocate of personal liberty of citizens. 
We are a nation of free individuals. The 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and all 
attendant amendments we look to for 
guaranteeing this proposition. We 
should consider ourselves, not the state 
as supreme. In our democratic system 
we must recognize that the role of the 
state is to facilitate the private matters 
of citizens. It would appear that the ac- 
ceptance of the bill without amendment 
is the most flagrant abrogation of the 
basic and inherent right of all Americans. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
strongly emphasize to each Member of 
this Congress that if we fail to accept this 
amendment of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, we are going to give the At- 
torney General of the United States the 
right to go around looking under bed- 
sheets, rugs, and under doormats, and 
initiating probes without first having to 
have sworn affidavits that a citizen has 
been wronged. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

I want to take this opportunity to rise 
in support of the amendment and to 
commend the gentleman from North 
Carolina for offering it, and also to com- 
mend my friend and colleague from 
Georgia who has just spoken so cogently 
and forcefully. I share his feelings, 
. I commend him for what he has 
said. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

I should like to close my brief remarks 
by saying that this title III would fur- 
ther destroy the freedom of individuals 
of this country as we have always known 
it. 

I commend the gentleman for offer- 
ing this amendment. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his valuable support of this 
amendment which, after all, I believe 
should appeal to any fair-minded per- 
son. A citizen should not be subject to 
the visitation of the Justice Department 
without at least the Justice Department 
having some credible allegation that 
some wrong is being committed. 

I appreciate the fact that the gentle- 
man, as a few others of us around here 
are, is still concerned about the personal 
liberties of our citizens. 

What the gentleman has said about 
the ever-extending arm of the bureauc- 
racy and the ever-extending reach of 
bureaucracy into the private lives of 
every living American is something many 
people had better get alarmed about, just 
as the gentleman from Georgia is 
alarmed about it. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is eminently correct. The people 
not only in my district and in my State 
are becoming more and more alarmed 
every day, but as I travel through other 
parts of the country I find the same feel- 
ings against edicts and the exercise of 
more and more control out of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

I believe the committee should be re- 
minded that this is the title of the bill 
concerning which the Attorney General 
has stated he will desire a national 
police force to enforce it. 

I should like to comment on some 
statements made here by one or more of 
the Members, who say we ought not to 
require a sworn statement before the At- 
torney General goes to court, because 
the person who makes the statement 
may be afraid or may be coerced or may 
have some sort of intimidation. I would 
say that, so far as I know, even the 
slightest misdemeanor must have a com- 
plaint filed about it before an informa- 
tion lies and before any defendant can 
be taken to trial in the most menial kind 
of criminal case. 

Is this saying that the complainant 
should not have to swear to a statement 
before the Attorney General goes to 
court to mean he never will be required 
to swear to his complaint? At some time 
or other the man will have to swear. I 
do not abide with the statement made by 
the gentleman from New Jersey earlier 
that it would be up to the court as to 
whether he would take an ex parte state- 
ment of the Attorney General as a basis 
for enjoining any person from violating 
any part of this law. 

The statement was made earlier con- 
cerning the withdrawal by a complain- 
ant of a statement he might make. I 
believe the gentleman from Maryland 
said that a person might withdraw his 
statement after the Attorney General 
had gone to court. I do not suppose 


that the gentleman ever tried a criminal 
case as a prosecutor. Ihave. Ihave had 
people go back on their affidavits. Per- 
haps the gentleman never tried a civil 
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case in which a witness of his changed 
his mind about his testimony, or decided 
not to testify. Those are the hazards 
of practicing law. 

Another statement was made—and I 
forget who made it—about the fellow 
who could not get a complaint to the At- 
torney General to keep his store from 
being broken up because it would be 
broken up before he got to the Attorney 
General. This bill does not protect the 
propertyowner. This bill does not pro- 
tect the store owner. The only purpose 
of this bill is to protect the people who 
are breaking it up. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DOWDY. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman from 
Texas mentioned the statement of the 
Attorney General relating to title III. It 
would be well to read the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s statement into the Recorp at this 
point. I placed it in the Recorp in my 
statement which appears on page 17483 
of the Recorp in which the Attorney 
General was asked his opinion just last 
year on title III which was not as broad 
as this title III. The chairman himself 
stated in the Record what his position 
was on title III when it was offered on 
the floor as an amendment, and that was 
not as broad as this title III. Here is 
what the chairman said on the floor of 
the House, and then I will quote the At- 
torney General in answer to a question 
by the proponent of the amendment in 
hearings in the committee on a title III 
which was not as broad as this. This is 
what the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
stated regarding title II then, in the 1965 
act: 

I rise in opposition to the amendment. Mr. 
Chairman, this indicates clearly how difficult 
it is to write a bill as comprehensive as this 
on the floor of the House. Here we get from 
left field—or right field or from center fleld— 
an amendment very comprehensive and very 
difficult to comprehend which would in a cer- 
tain sense, in common parlance, “gum up the 
works“. 


This is title III in 1965, a year ago. It 
would “gum up the works,” he says, but 
it is in this bill now. 

Now, in interrogating the Attorney 
General, the chairman said: 

We have been up and down the mountain 
on it many times. The House passed it once, 
in very broad form. 

What would be your opinion of an addi- 
tion to this bill of that limited form of part 
III? 


His reply was: 


My opinion on it, Congressman, would be 
the same opinion that was stated by my 
predecessor. When you give us that power— 


This is what Attorney General Katzen- 
bach said just last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. DOWLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Now, the Attorney 
General, in replying on title III, Mr. 
Katzenbach, on a title III which was not 
as broad as this, said: 

My opinion on it, Congressman, would be 
the same opinion that was stated by my 
predecessor, When you give us that power, 
then you also give us the power for an ap- 
propriation to hire the police force that it is 
going to take to do it. Don’t give us the 
responsibility without the capacity of ful- 
filling it. Don’t put me in the box where 
you say the law tells you to do this and I 
have nobody to do it. Give me the national 
police force that it may take. 


That is the Attorney General of the 
United States who last year testified on 
this same title III, which is not as broad 
a title as this. 

Mr. DOWDY. That was the testi- 
mony I had reference to earlier in my 
statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel and sincerely 
hope and urge the House to adopt the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WHITENER) 
there were—ayes 60, noes 73. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WHITENER 
and Mr. RODINO. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
68, noes 85. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this title, and all amendments thereto, 
be terminated within 1 hour and, pend- 
ing the adoption of this unanimous-con- 
sent request, I am going to move that 
the Committee will rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask what title 
it is? 

Mr. RODINO. Title III. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, may I propound a 
parliamentary inquiry? How will the 1 
hour be divided? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the Members under the 5-minute 
Tule. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
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having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 14765) to assure nondiscrimina- 
tion in Federal and State jury selection 
and service, to facilitate the desegrega- 
tion of public education and other public 
facilities to provide judicial relief against 
discriminatory housing practices, to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


SECURITIES MARKETS COMMISSION 
CHARGES 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the Members of the 
House, I am inserting in the RECORD a 
report which I have received from the 
Securities and Exchange Commission on 
two actions it is undertaking in connec- 
tion with, first, the Commission rate 
structure of our securities markets; and 
second, the rules and practices with re- 
spect to the trading in odd lots in such 
markets. 

As the Members know, our committee 
has ever been aware of its responsibilities 
in seeing that the investing public is ade- 
quately protected by the rules which gov- 
ern the operation of our stock exchanges 
and our over-the-counter markets. It 
is for that reason that 5 years ago we 
sponsored and the Congress enacted a 
study by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, out of which grew the Se- 
curities Acts Amendments of 1964. 

A substantial portion of the recom- 
mendations of that Commission’s study 
it believed, as did our committee, could 
be effectuated by the issuance of rules 
and regulations by the Commission 
rather than necessitate amendments of 
the statutes. Accordingly, the Com- 
mission has proceeded with a pro- 
gram to enact such regulations, two of 
which are here involved today. 

I include herewith a copy of a letter 
from Chairman Manuel F. Cohen to me 
dated July 29 and enclosures of his letters 
of July 18 addressed to the national secu- 
rities exchanges and the National Securi- 
ties Dealers Association concerning com- 
mission rate structure and odd-lot 
trading: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., July 29, 1966. 

Hon, HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Since certain actions 
with respect to stock exchange rules have ap- 
peared in the press recently, I thought you 
might be interested in two letters recently 
sent to all registered national securities ex- 
changes and the National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers. These letters relate to (1) 
the commission rate structure of our securi- 
ties markets and (2) the rules and practices 
with respect to the trading of odd-lots in 
such markets. 

1. The commission rate structure letter 
represents an important development in our 
continuing study of the rate structure of our 
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national securities exchanges. As you know, 
the Report of the Special Study of Securities 
Markets considered the impact of the com- 
mission rate structure on the public investor. 
The attached letter is responsive to recom- 
mendations of the Special Study relating to 
volume discounts, commission-splitting 
among exchange members and non-members, 
give-ups and and reciprocal business between 
and among exchange members and non- 
members. The problems involved in the 
commission rate structure include questions 
concerning the appropriate level of commis- 
sions, institutional membership on ex- 
changes, block transactions, and the function 
of the third market in our competitive system 
of markets. The Special Study also made spe- 
cific recommendations with respect to these 
matters to which the letter on commission 
rate structure relates. The Special Study 
also made a number of recommendations 
concerning our regional exchanges. The let- 
ter is designed, among other things, to ob- 
tain the views of these exchanges on the im- 
pact of the commission rate structure on 
their markets and on their competitive posi- 
tion with the primary market, 

One of the most significant recommenda- 
tions in the Special Study related to the im- 
portance of the Commission evaluating and 
studying such matters as: 

(a) Types and forms of competition and of 
limitations on competition actually or poten- 
tially existing within and among markets, 
and their impact on the free, fair and orderly 
functioning of the various markets; and 

(b) Factors contributing to or detracting 
from the public’s ready access to all markets 
and its assurance of obtaining the best ex- 
ecution of any particular transaction. 

The letter on commission rate structure is 
Specifically addressed to this subject. The 
subject matter of the letter involves one of 
the more difficult and controversial areas 
under the Commission's responsibility. We 
have, consistent with such responsibilities, 
addressed ourselves to the broad problems 
which are the subject matter of the letter 
in order to insure a healthy and strong se- 
curities market. 

2. The odd-lot letter represents another 
step in the exercise of the Commission’s re- 
sponsibilities to examine the trading prac- 
tices and procedures involved in the pur- 
chase or sale of “odd-lots.” As you know, 
the New York Stock Exchange, at the Com- 
mission’s request, recently changed the 
break-point for the imposition of the odd-lot 
differential. This change, we estimate, will 
result in savings in excess of $5 million per 
year for investors who purchase or sell odd- 
lots. In our study of the New York Stock 
Exchange odd-lot differential we solicited the 
views of the regional exchanges and a number 
of them recommended that in addition to a 
review of the level of the odd-lot differential, 
it would be appropriate for the Commission 
to study the methods by which odd-lots are 
executed in all securities markets. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission has sent the attached 
letter to the national securities exchanges 
and the NASD, soliciting their views on odd- 
lot trading. This action, too, is consistent 
with recommendations made by the Special 
Study. The Commission’s concern is to take 
all practical action to insure that the small 
investor will be able to buy and sell small 
lots on reasonable terms and in securities 
markets which are operated efficiently in the 
public interest. 

Sincerely, 
MANUEL F. COHEN, 
Chairman. 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1966. 
Re Commission rate structure. 
Mr. EDWIN D, ETHERINGTON, 
President, American Stock Exchange, 
New York, N.Y. 
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Mr. FREDERICK Moss, 

President, Boston Stock Exchange, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. CHARLES H. STEFFENS 

President, Cincinnati Stock Exchange, 
Cincinnati, Onio. 

Mr. Roy F. DELANEY, 

President, Detroit Stock Exchange, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. James E. Day, 

President, Midwest Stock Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. EDWARD T. McCormick, 
President, National Stock Exchange, 
New York, N.Y. 

Mr, G. KEITH Funston, 

President, New York Stock Exchange, 
New York, N.Y. 

Mr. THomas P. PHELAN, 

President, Pacific Coast Stock Exchange, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. ELKINS WETHERILL, 

President, Philadelphia-Baltimore- 
Washington Stock Exchange, 


President, Pittsburgh Stock Exchange, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. GEORGE J. POTTER, 

President, Salt Lake Stock Exchange, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. G. C. GEORGE, 

President, Spokane Stock Exchange, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. A. B. HARRISBERGER 

President, Colorado Springs Stock Exchange, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mr. ROBERT W. Haack, 

Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: This letter is separately ad- 
dressed to each of the national securities 
exchanges and to the NASD. It relates to 
the problem of “give-ups” and reciprocity in 
all securities markets. The problem is dis- 
cussed in the Report of the Special Study of 
Securities Markets and has for some time 
been the subject of informal discussions be- 
tween representatives of the Commission and 
the securities industry. We have found a 
general recognition in the industry that the 
“give-up” practice in the exchange commu- 
nities has developed to a point where it 
threatens the integrity of wide segments of 
the securities industry. In this connection, 
we consider it significant that “give-ups” in 
the over-the-counter market have long been 
recognized to be improper and illegal. In the 
exchange communities, however, we under- 
stand that the pressure of competition 

participants in the “give-up” prac- 
tice is such as to deter any one of the self- 
regulatory agencies, acting alone, from tak- 
ing the initiative in putting an end to the 
ice. Accordingly, it appears that the 
solution of the problem may require coordi- 
nated action by each of the national securi- 
ties exchanges, by the NASD and by the Com- 
mission, It may be necessary to have simul- 
taneous compliance in all markets to elim- 
inate the improper practices. We 
that it may be necessary for the Commission 
to adopt rules to supplement those of the 
national securities exchanges and of the 
NASD to provide a comprehensive and uni- 
form approach to this matter. 

The purpose of this letter is to summarize 
our position on “give-ups” and to delineate 
the kinds of commission splitting which we 
believe should be prohibited, as well as to 
solicit your views as to the specific action 
the Commission, the exchanges and the 
NASD should take to eliminate the abuses 
involved. 

The “give-up” practice with which we are 
concerned grows out of the rules of the na- 
tional securities exchanges which provide for 
uniform rate structures but permit the shar- 


bers. While perhaps originally designed 
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merely to provide for a reasonable sharing 
of the commission among those who com- 
bine to perform a service for a customer, 
the practice has developed of permitting the 
“give-up” to be directed to persons who 
neither perform any function with respect to 
the order nor are necessary to its consumma- 
tion. The give-ups are, for the most part, 
directed by or on behalf of persons who are 
nonmembers of the exchanges and not for 
the benefit of the customer on whose behalf 
the order is executed. 

At the outset we should state our belief 
that the commission should fairly compen- 
sate a broker for the services which it per- 
forms. We have already noted the recogni- 
tion that give-ups in the over-the-counter 
market are inconsistent with the legal re- 
sponsibilities of the parties involved. As for 
the Exchange markets, assuming that a fixed 
minimum commission schedule is necessary 
and appropriate to effective and efficient op- 
eration of an Exchange, it is our view that 
give-ups and other similar arrangements 
which directly or indirectly arise out of cus- 
tomer direction or are for the customer's 
benefit, are inconsistent with this premise 
and have the effect of providing a rebate. 
Such rebates are prohibited by Exchange 
rules. 

A rate structure should also provide equi- 
table treatment for various classes of cus- 
tomers whose use of Exchange facilities is 
basically similar. As the Exchanges’ rules 
recognize, it should not encompass rebates 
directly or indirectly to particular classes of 
customers. Such rebating is not only dis- 
criminatory but raises questions as to the 
propriety of the commission rate structure 
itself. A customer directed give-up is incon- 
sistent with all of those principles, Not only 
does it deprive brokers of a portion of their 
commissions but it indirectly operates as a 
rebate in favor of those customers who hap- 
pen to be able to derive a benefit from direct- 
ing brokerage commissions to firms having 
no meaningful participation in the execu- 
tion of the orders. 

This discriminatory effect is aggravated 
where the benefits of the rebate flow not to 
the customer itself but to others, such as 
investment managers who are in a position 
to direct the customer's brokerage. Further- 
more, the availability of indirect rebates 
through customer directed give-ups creates 
various distortions and artificial devices in 
the securities markets which are designed to 
facilitate a wider distribution of give-ups but 
in the process may interfere with the orderly 
functioning of the markets and the most 
effective execution of customers’ orders. The 
directed give-up also seriously complicates 
the administration and assessment by the 
Exchanges and the Commission of the reason- 
ableness of commission rates since commis- 
sions received and retained cease to be re- 
lated to the expenses incurred for services 
rendered in the execution of brokerage 
orders (or indeed, the commission business) 
on the Exchange. 

It is our view that to avold these prob- 
lems, the services for which a participating 
broker is compensated should (a) be neces- 
sary for the completion of the transaction, 
(b) involve functions not performed by the 
transmitting or executing broker, and (c) 
not be directed by or on behalf of a public 
customer. 

The Commission does not. object to split- 
ting commissions between members where 
the member originating the order is not 
equipped to perform the floor brokerage or 

function. Under these circum- 
stances, we would expect that the normal 
correspondent relationship would be con- 
tinued, the rates negotiated, and the floor 
brokerage and clearance done in an efficient 
and necessary manner with appropriate com- 
pensation. Stated another way, we are not 
suggesting that bona fide correspondent ar- 
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rangements by firms which result in a shar- 
ing of commissions would be inappropriate 
unless such arrangements and the commis- 
sions paid to the correspondent arise directly 
or indirectly out of the customer request, 
direction, or understanding. 

Conversely, it would not be appropriate for 
a transmitting or executing firm to use a 
wide variety of clearing firms in order to 
obtain a wide dispersion of commission in- 
come. Such a procedure would exacerbate 
regulatory problems and would constitute, in 
our view, an indirect rebate to the customer. 
Similarly, it would be inappropriate for a 
transmitting firm to use a wide variety of 
executing firms on a particular order. There 
are simpler and more direct methods other 
than by splitting commissions for members 
to fulfill among themselves obligations un- 
related to the execution and consummation 
of commission transactions. 

In short, the commission rate structure 
should provide for compensation for mem- 
bers’ services and not permit rebating for 
customer benefit through the device of un- 
necessary or duplicative paper work, This 
letter of course is not addressed to the appro- 
priate level of commissions or to the nature 
of services which are rendered generally by 
transmitting or originating firms which are 
covered by the minimum commission. 

A question might be raised whether the 
approach set forth above will not result in 
the fragmentation of orders among many 
transmitting or executing firms by customers 
who seek to reward a number of brokers. 
The Commission believes institutions and 
others acting in a fiduciary capacity are 
under a legal duty to obtain the best execu- 
tion for their principals, We believe that 
the direction of orders to firms by customers 
who hold such a fiduciary relationship to 
others should and normally will be done in 
a manner entirely consistent with their best 
execution. We can exercise our jurisdiction 
to that end. 

Closely related to the foregoing is the ques- 
tion of volume discounts, None of our na- 
tional securities exchanges have rules pro- 
viding for direct volume discounts although 
institutional membership on exchanges has 
provided, indirectly, savings to the underly- 
ing shareholders of some such institutions. 
At the present time the commissions given 
away by transmitting or executing firms do 
not inure to the benefit of the great number 
of small customers who indirectly invest 
through institutional media. Since such 
commissions as are now given away do not 
reduce the cost to the executing brokers and 
are received by persons having little or 
nothing to do with the order, we believe it is 
appropriate for all exchanges to consider a 
volume discount for such customers. We 
believe that a discount should be so devised 
that it will not restrict the normal discre- 
tion of a customer or broker as to the man- 
ner or timing of the execution of orders. 

We do not wish to place a customer in a 
position of having to execute substantial 
orders in a short period of time in order to 
obtain a discount when prudent judgment 
might dictate otherwise. We request, there- 
fore, that the exchanges consider the amount 
of an appropriate volume discount, the ap- 
propriate break-points for such discounts, 
the definition of “an order’ and whether 
such discounts should apply to transactions 
in size for a particular customer during a 
day, week or longer period. Among the 
problems we wish to consider is the relation- 
ship between volume discounts and execu- 
tions on more than one Exchange. Although 
the subject of volume discounts is linked to 
the problem of give-ups, we do not intend 
to suggest that volume discounts need nec- 
essarily be uniform among all exchanges or 
that the resolution of either matter should 
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We are anxious to receive your written 
suggestions and comments on or before 
August 15, 1966. In the meanwhile, if you 
have any questions, please do not hesitate to 
communicate with the undersigned or Mr. 
Eugene H. Rothberg, Associate Director for 
Markets and Regulation. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING M. POLLACK, 
Director. 
SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1966. 
Re odd-lot-trading. 
Mr. EDWIN D. ETHERINGTON, 
President, American Stock Exchange, 
New York, N.Y. 
Mr. FREDERICK Moss, 
President, Boston Stock Exchange, 
Boston, Mass. 
Mr. CHARLES H. STEFFENS, 
President, Cincinnati Stock Exchange, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Roy F. DELANEY, 
President, Detroit Stock Exchange, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. James E. Day, 
President, Midwest Stock Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. EDWARD T. McCormack, 
President, National Stock Exchange, 
New York, N.Y. 
Mr. G. KEITH FuNsTON, 
President, New York Stock Exchange, 
New York, N.Y. 
Mr. THOMAS P. PHELAN, 
President, Pacific Coast Stock Exchange, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Mr. ELKINS WETHERILL, 
President, Philadelphia-Baltimore-Washing- 
ton Stock Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. RALPH S. RICHARDS, Jr., 
President, Pittsburgh Stock Exchange, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. GEORGE J. POTTER, 
President, Salt Lake Stock Exchange, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mr. G. C. GEORGE, 
President, Spokane Stock Exchange, 
Spokane, Wash. 
Mr. A. B. HARRISBERGER, 
President, Colorado Springs Stock Exchange, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Mr. Roserr W. Haack, 
President, National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: On July 1, 1966, the New York 
Stock Exchange, at the request of the Com- 
mission, changed the “break-point” for the 
charge for odd-lot executions on that Ex- 
change. In making that request, we took 
into account all relevant data and arguments, 
including those submitted by regional stock 
exchanges. Some of these exchanges urged 
that the Commission undertake further 
study of the structure and arrangements 
for odd-lot trading on all exchanges and 
offered to cooperate in such a study. The 
Commission also stated that it expected a 
further review of the odd-lot differential 
charge to be made promptly after the end 
of 1966. 

We have determined to extend our inquiry 
into the mechanics and principles under 
which odd-lot transactions are effected in 
all securities markets. We are enclosing, for 
your information, a copy of an order of in- 
vestigation, issued by the Commission, which 
authorizes an inquiry into the subject mat- 
ter. The issues and problems set forth 
below have been raised by responsible per- 
sons in the securities industry and provide 
a focal point to which your comments might 
be addressed. In order to expedite this in- 
quiry we would appreciate your specific com- 
ments thereon by August 15, 1966, after 
which we expect to contact you for a more 
extensive discussion of your responses, com- 
ments and suggestions. 
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1. The methods by which automation 
could or should change the present odd-lot 
structure. 

2. The desirable “triggering” relationship 
between odd-lot and round-lot executions on 
the exchanges. 

3. The feasibility and desirability of limit- 
ing the execution of odd-lots to the specialist 
in some or all stocks. 

4. The desirability of having all odd-lots 
executed in one or more of the auction 
markets. 

5. The appropriate level of commissions 
for the execution of odd-lots and the floor 
brokerage or clearance charges, if any, which 
would be applicable to such executions as 
well as the propriety of an odd-lot differ- 
ential being charged by specialists when such 
activity is closely related to their round-lot 
business in the same securities. 

6. Whether the requirements as to any of 
the foregoing should be uniform with re- 
spect to all exchanges. 

7. The relationship of odd-lot executions 
in the third market to the odd-lot execu- 
tions and the differential charged on national 
securities exchanges. 

8. The feasibility or utility of price com- 
petition in odd-lots between markets. 

9. The impact of the current break-point 
($55) on your members’ income and profit 
and the feasibility of reports which would 
identify the significance of odd-lot differen- 
tial income to such firms. 

We believe your views would be most 
helpful in resolving the above or any other 
questions which you may consider pertinent 
to a study of odd-lot trading. If you have 
any questions on this matter, please com- 
municate with the undersigned or Eugene H. 
Rothberg, Associate Director. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irvine M. POLLACK, 
Director. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN 
HOUSING 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, while we 
debate this important civil rights legis- 
lation here today, I think it is heartening 
to note that some of the people who are 
most directly concerned, and most influ- 
ential—and sometimes the most blamed, 
it seems—in the problem of racial dis- 
crimination in the sale of housing, are 
themselves taking action to help elimi- 
nate such discrimination. 

I refer specifically to the board of 
realtors in my hometown of Tacoma, 
Wash., and in general to the Washington 
State Association of Realtors. 

The Tacoma board, with the coopera- 
tion of the State association, has taken 
the initiative to rid the real estate busi- 
ness of discrimination insofar as realtors 
themselves are able to do so without 
dictating to their clients, by adopting a 
standard of practices. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that if all 
of the people involved in the real estate 
industry in this country were to take 
action as responsible as this, and the in- 
dustry were to police itself carefully, 
there would be little need for legislation 
to eliminate discrimination in housing. 
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I wish to include in my remarks at 
this time the full standard of practices 
adopted by the Tacoma Board of Real- 
tors: 

The Tacoma Board of Realtors subscribes 
to the policy that a favorable public attitude 
for equal opportunity in the acquisition of 
housing can best be accomplished through 
leadership, example, education and the mu- 
tual cooperation of the real estate industry 
and the public. 

The following is hereby stated as the Code 
of Practices of the Tacoma Board of Realtors: 

1. It is the responsibility of a Realtor to 
offer equal service to all clients without re- 
gard to race, color, religion, or national origin 
in the sale, purchase, exchange, rental, or 
lease of real property. 

a. A Realtor shall stand ready to show 
property to any member of any racial, creedal, 
or ethnic group. 

b. A Realtor has a legal and ethical respon- 
sibility to receive all offers and to commu- 
nicate them to the property owner. The 
Realtor being but an agent, the right of de- 
cision must be with the property owner. 

c. A Realtor should exert his best efforts 
to conclude the transaction. 

2. Realtors, individually and collectively, 
in performing their agency functions have 
no right or responsibility to determine the 
racial, creedal, or ethnic composition of any 
neighborhood or any part thereof. 

a. A Realtor shall not advise property own- 
ers to incorporate in a listing of property an 
exclusion of sale to any such group. 

b. A Realtor may take a listing which in- 
sists upon such exclusion, but only if it is 
lawfully done at the property owner's in- 
stance without any influence whatsoever by 
the agent. 

3. Any attempt by a Realtor to solicit or 
procure the sale or other disposition in resi- 
dential areas by conduct intended to im- 
plant fears in property owners based upon 
the actual or anticipated introduction of a 
minority group into an area shall subject the 
Realtor to disciplinary action. Any tech- 
nique that induces panic selling is a viola- 
tion of ethics and must be strongly con- 
demned. 

4. Each Realtor should feel completely free 
to enter into a broker-client relationship 
with persons of any race, creed, or ethnic 
group. 

a. Any conduct inhibiting said relationship 
is a specific violation of Article XIX of the 
rules and regulations of this board, and shall 
subject the violating Realtor to disciplinary 
action. 


TEXAS SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OPPOSES FEDERAL HOME 
LOAN BANK BOARD POLICY OF 
ALLOWING DIFFERENT DIVI- 
DEND RATES ON GEOGRAPHIC 
BASIS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
melude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, thrift 
institutions throughout the country are 
experiencing their most difficult period 
in 30 years due to the artificiai credit 
stringency forced upon the economy by 
the Federal Reserve Board. For many 
years it has been the policy of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board to allow 
certain sections of the country, notably 
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California and Nevada, to have higher 
dividend rates than other associations 
around the country. For many years 
this was necessary due to the tremendous 
population growth and housing market. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I believe it is time 
for the Board to look at this practice very 
carefully. This is not time for the many 
thousands of already hard-pressed asso- 
ciations to bear the brunt of uneven com- 
petition from their own industry. 

Mr. Leo W. Tosh, president of the Rusk 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, of 
Rusk, Tex., in my congressional district, 
has written me on this matter, speaking 
of the difficulties this policy presents to 
Texas savings and loan associations. I 
am inserting Mr. Tosh’s letter into the 
Recorp following my remarks for my col- 
leagues’ information: 


Rusk FEDERAL SAVINGS & Loan, 
ASSOCIATION, 
Rusk, Tex., July 27, 1966. 
In re Banking Committee’s certificate of de- 
posit-dividend bill, 
Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mn. Parman: According to the Infor- 
mation I have before me, the Bill which your 
Committee has approved is pretty well 
what the savings and loan and banking in- 
dustries need with the exception of, and I 
would like to strongly urge you to remove 
from, the Federal Home Loan Bank’s author- 
ity and privilege of allowing different rates 
of dividends for savings and loan associations 
because of their geographie locations. 

It simply does not make good sense to me 
to allow the California Associations to pay a 
higher rate of dividend than the Associa- 
tions in Texas may pay. Such is now the 
case and it is causing millions of dollars of 
Texas funds to move to California, which 
is like a foreign land so far as Texas is con- 
cerned. The ceiling for bank interest rates 
and the ceiling for savings and loan dividend 
rates should not be determined by geo- 
graphic locations—this would be a sad 
mistake and would be exceedingly harmful 
to the savings and loan industry in Texas. 

Please, therefore, use the strength of your 
good Office to eliminate the geographic loca- 
tion provision in this Legislation and greatly 
oblige. 

Very truly yours, 
Leo W. Toss, 
President. 


LONGTIME DEMOCRAT HITS HIGH 
INTEREST POLICIES OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE CHAIRMAN MARTIN— 
WARNS OF RECESSION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently I received a most interesting letter 
from a Democrat who first voted in the 
selections of 1912, when Woodrow Wilson 
was elected President. The letter, writ- 
ten by Whitefoord S. Mays, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., more than a half century later, 
concerns the same problems facing the 
American public in 1912. 


private control over the Nation’s mone- 
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tary system. The voters had had enough 
of paying homage to a handful of Wall 
Street financiers. In 1913, President 
Wilson made good on his campaign prom- 
ise by insisting that the newly created 
Federal Reserve Board be composed of 
public officials and not bankers. 

As Mr. Mays’ letter clearly indicates, 
over the years the bankers have regained 
their sway over the public’s monetary 
system in the personage of William 
McChesney Martin, Jr. 

Mr. Mays thoughtfully included his 
letter written to President Johnson last 
December 6 which refers to his telegram 
to the President of that same day. In 
both the letter and the telegram, Mr. 
Mays severely criticized the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s edict hiking interest rates 
across-the-board and correctly predicted 
the inflationary impact of higher inter- 
est rates. 

With unanimous consent, I will insert 
at this point in the Recorp the letter 
to me from Mr. Mays dated July 27 and 
his enclosed letter of December 6 to 
President Johnson: 


Mars & Co., 
Beverly Hills, Calif., July 27, 1966. 

Hon. Wricut PaTMan, 

Chairman of Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Par max: For years I have fol- 
lowed your career as Chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, and particularly your 
differences with Chairman Martin of the 
Federal Reserve Board. I am taking the 
liberty of enclosing a copy of a letter I wrote 
President Johnson on December 6, 1965. 

Without desiring to be a Cassandra it 
would seem to me that my prognostication 
regarding rate increases and inflation are en- 
tirely obsolete because, as you know, the 
prime rate for big borrowers has been in- 
creased from 4% to 5% percent with threats 
of another increase in the near future. God 
knows what the medium size borrower is 
paying ... but I had occasion to talk to 
two of my clients recently who borrow sub- 
stantial amounts from the banks with com- 
mensurate balances, and I was told that the 
rates are now about 7 percent. 

Out here mortgages through the Savings & 
Loan Associations are almost unobtainable, 
but when funds are available, the borrower is 
called on to pay about 7½ percent on his 
twenty-five year loan with exactions of any- 
where from five to seven points. 

Despite the so-called shortage in money 
for business loans and mortgage loans, the 
banks are falling all over themselves in ad- 
vocating “ready reserve accounts” and 
“balance-plus accounts” where people of less 
than modest means are encouraged to “buy 
now and pay later“ at a rate of 18 percent 
per annum. 

Statements being published by the big 
banks show increases of anywhere from 10 
to 15 percent over last year without giving 
effect to recent rate hikes. 

I realize that President Johnson has his 
hands full on both foreign and domestic 
fronts, but frankly I am disappointed that 
he has not taken direct action to stop this 
“escalation” of interest rates which has 
added to . . rather than detract from 
inflation. 

I read an article in the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin recently by Mr. Maisel indicating 
that the interest paid last year on all in- 
debtedness was seventy billion dollars 
state, government, and private. As I see it, 
borrowing rates have gone up at least 30 per- 
cent since December, and while, of course, 
some of the loans in force are on a long term 
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basis, I think you could readily assume that 
the cost to the borrower—public and pri- 
vate—has increased at least ten billion dol- 
lars per year. 

President Kennedy in my opinion took 
proper action in respect of the steel price 
increase which would have amounted to six 
million dollars per year, and President John- 
son has taken similar action in respect of 
price increases on aluminum, copper and 
molybdenum. I do not know what the ton- 
nage is on these three items, but I would 
say that the sum total would be a mere 
bagatelle in comparison to the increases I 
have noted in interest * * * perhaps one 
billion dollars ys. ten billion dollars. 

Congressman ULLMAN in a recent press 
statement averred that the tight money is- 
sue would work to the decided disadvantage 
of Democratic candidates in the 1966 election, 
and might cost them forty seats. I think he 
is more than conservative in this statement, 
and from a political standpoint the interest 
issue plus inflation will be much more harm- 
ful, and might well result in the loss of ef- 
fective control over Congress. I dont mind 
bringing up the political aspects of this mat- 
ter, since as I said to President Johnson, I 
have been voting the Democratic ticket since 
1912 without deviation, and while I am too 
old to change, I think you will find a great 
many others who are thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the inaction of the administration on 
this matter. 

Another point I would like to mention is 
that in the desire of the big banks to put 
the Savings & Loans out of business, they 
have been very short-sighted. If they had 
kept the rates for Certificates of Deposit at 
4% percent, any temporary advantage the 
Savings & Loans might have continued to 
enjoy would have been quickly translated 
into demand deposits rather than time de- 
posits. 

The New York banks raised the interest 
rates on call loans to 15 and 20 percent in 
1929. This did not stop borrowing or in- 
flation. You and I can well remember the 
terrible aftermath, Like the Bourbons * * * 
“they seem to forget nothing and learn 
nothing.” 

Enclosed is a clipping from Newsweek, 
August 1, 1966, emanating from one of the 
high priests of tight money, Henry Hazlitt 
who is even way to the right of Chairman 
Martin. I think perhaps he would call 10 
percent a very reasonable interest rate. 

Apparently your Senate counterpart in 
Virginia was not favored recently by the 
voters, although enthusiastically supported 
by the bankers! 

In closing, let me say that I figure we are 
now in Martin recession No. 5! 

I am confident you will do everything you 
can to right this appalling situation which 
could have been avoided without making a 
hock shop of the American banking system. 

Respectfully yours, 
WHITEFoorD S. Mays, 


DECEMBER 6, 1965. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
Texas White House, 
Johnson City, Tez. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In spite of the fact I 
knew you were deluged with thousands of 
communications daily, I took the liberty of 
sending you a wire this morning as follows: 

“I am astounded and shocked at the sur- 
reptitious action of the Federal Reserve 
Board increasing discount rates which will 
add to inflation rather than detract from it. 
It seems to me that the allowable increase 
on the certificates of deposit further exacer- 
bates an unsound situation. Apparently 
they think you are a paper tiger, but I am 
confident you will protect the people’s in- 
terest to the utmost as you always have. 
With great respect, Iam...” 
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I was shocked and disappointed at the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board in respect 
of the discount rate, and also at the action 
of four New York banks who raised the prime 
rate to 5 percent today. All of this is sur- 
reptitious and defiant action of your judg- 
ment as repeatedly expressed. It really re- 
minds me of the time in 1929 when Mr. 
Hooyer mildly objected to the increase in 
call money rates to 15 percent (which did not 
stop speculation). At that time Mr. Charles 
E. Mitchell of the National City Bank when 
questioned about Mr. Hoover’s remark said, 
“Let Mr. Hoover attend to his business and 
we will attend to ours.” 

I was in extensive correspondence with Sec- 
retary Fowler in October, and at that time I 
pointed out that during the first eight 
months of the current year, the increase in 
capital funds of all commercial banks 
amounted to $1,595,000,000, whereas in the 
comparable period in 1964 the increase 
amounted to $1,091,000,000, a gain in 1965 
of about 35 percent. These figures were 
after the payment of taxes and dividends. It 
seems to me that this answers the plea of the 
banks that they need more revenue, al- 
though they hypocritically based their ad- 
vocacy of increased rates as a cure for in- 
flation and the balance of payments. 

If the ½ percent increase in rates sticks, 
this would bring a windfall of virtually a 
billion dollars per year into the banking 
system before the payment of taxes with 
little or no increase in overhead. 

There is another point which I am sure 
has occurred to you and to your advisors, and 
that is that the prime rate increase of % 
percent would add a very small cost to the 
bank’s operations, since the last Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin which came today reflects the 
total borrowings from the Reserve (only 10 
percent from Reserve) and other banks as 
$5,780,000,000 . . . or just about 3 percent of 
the total loans of $192,800,000,000. You can 
well see that an increase of 3 percent of ½ 
percent is almost infinitesimal. Of course, 
they will endeavor to pass the full 14 percent 
on to their customers. 

I really feel a little apologetic about writ- 
ing you, but as, first, a citizen, second a tax 
payer, and third, as a life-long Democrat 
who cast his first vote for Woodrow Wilson 
in 1912, I think that I should add my moral 
support to your position, and I hope that 
these unwarranted, arrogant and unjustified 
acts will soon be rescinded. 

With great respect, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
WHITEFOORD S. Mays, 


CHAIRMAN COOLEY ASKS THE 
PRESIDENT TO SUPPORT LEGIS- 
LATION TO HELP END THE 
DEPRESSION IN THE HOMEBUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, HAROLD D. COOLEY, of 
North Carolina, has sent me a copy of a 
letter that he sent to President Johnson 
concerning the crisis which presently ex- 
ists in the housing industry. I am 
pleased to call this very fine letter to the 
attention of the Members since it points 
out so many of the aspects that the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, of 
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which I am chairman, has studied in the 
past few months. 

Chairman Cootry points out the dis- 
astrous drop in housing starts and the 
effect that this has on our labor market. 
It also means many thousands of fami- 
lies who have long looked forward to 
owning their own homes are now denied 
this prospect because of this artificially 
created credit crisis. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has reported out legislation 
which seeks to correct this stifling con- 
traction in the mortgage market and 
seeks to end the spiraling savings rate 
war. I appreciate the support which the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture has given to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee’s proposals. 
Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members to con- 
sider very carefully this clear, forthright 
analysis of the present crisis in the home 
building industry. 

Chairman Coorxxx's letter follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
U.S. COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1966. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The crisis in credit 
that is stifling the housing industry in this 
country commands the immediate attention 
of all of us who have any responsibility to 
the people. 

Government monetary policy measures 
have brought on a disastrous interest rate war 
and a violent shift of funds hitherto avail- 
able to finance home mortgages. As a con- 
sequence, the home building industry is 
hamstrung; the agony of this industry now 
is spreading into other sectors of the economy 
and, more importantly, is being felt by the 
general public. 

Home builders had great expectations of 
constructing 1,600,000 housing units in 
1966. These expectations confidently em- 
braced new homes for enterprising families, 
mitigation of slums, jobs for many thousands 
of skilled workers, and millions of dollars 
in new revenue for Federal, State and local 
government. The stimulation of general 
economic activity in this objective would 
have enabled the Federal Government to save 
great sums in expenditures aiding the un- 
employed and the destitute. 

But we see now the annual rate of home 
starts and permits the lowest since the last 
two business recessions of the 1950's. Mort- 
gages commitments of mutual savings banks 
in June were down 63 percent as compared 
with June of last year. Mortgage commit- 
ments of savings and loans associations in 
May were down 51 percent as compared with 
May of 1965. 

Mr. President, if this trend continues in 
the next year, it may well mean that 800,000 
fewer workers will be employed, $7 billion in 
construction expenditures will be lost, with 
an additional loss of $14 billion in related 
expenditures. All the industries and work- 
ers who supply materials for builders will be 
affected, and the shock wave developing in 
this vital industry will move violently across 
the general economy. 

A great deal of today’s restlessness and 
violence in our cities is being attributed by 
government spokesmen to slums and sub- 
standard housing; yet by Government policy 
we are crippling the one great free en 
recourse to a solution of these housing and 
social problems, 

We confront an emergency. This crisis 
is a consequence of Government policy. The 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
under the leadership of Honorable WRIGHT 
Parman of Texas, has developed legislation 
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to deal with the inherent dangers in this 
policy. 

Mr. President, I respectfully urge you to 
throw the weight of this Administration be- 
hind this legislation, and that you undertake 
other courses of action, to unshackle and 
unleash the building industry of this coun- 
try, to provide homes for American families, 
jobs for millions of workers, to lessen Gov- 
ernment expenditures for the destitute, and 
to increase the revenues of Government, at 
all levels. In doing this, Mr. President, I 
am certain the Nation will applaud your new 
demonstration of confidence in free enter- 
prise as the one great hope for ultimate 
victory in the war against poverty in our 
Nation. 

Very sincerely, 
HAROLD COOLEY. 


NO. 1 EFFICIENCY RATING AWARDED 
TO VA OFFICE, WACO, TEX., JACK 
COKER, MANAGER 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
do our public officials receive the recogni- 
tion they deserve. For that reason, I was 
delighted that one of the best, Mr. Jack 
Coker, manager of the VA Regional Of- 
fice at Waco, Tex., and his outstanding 
staff, who serve over 700,000 veterans, 
were recently awarded the No. 1 effi- 
ciency rating for achieving the highest 
productivity rate of any VA office in the 
United States. The fine work that the 
Waco office performs daily in behalf of 
veterans is well known to me and other 
Members served by this regional office, 
and we have long been grateful for the 
services of Mr. Coker and his excellent 
team. 

The Waco Tribune-Herald of July 31 
took note of this award-winning per- 
formance, and under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the article at this 
point: 

Waco VA OFFICE Most EFFICIENT 

WASHINGTON.—The Waco Regional Office 
of the Veterans Administration has achieved 
the highest productivity rate of any VA of- 
fice in the United States, it was revealed to- 
day by Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE. 

The top productivity rating, which means 
greatest efficiency in operation, was for the 
fiscal year which ended June 30. 

Representative TEAGUE, chairman of the 
House Veterans Affairs Committee, wired his 
congratulations to Waco VA Manager, Jack 
Coker. 

“Your efficient and effective management 
of matters pertaining to benefits to veterans, 
their dependents and war orphans, is to be 
highly commended,” TEaGuE’s message to 
Coker said. 

“This achievement is all the more sig- 
nificant because of the unique and difficult 
problems the Waco office has faced in the 
past several years, not the least of which 
were a major consolidation and a move to 
new quarters. 

“Your effectiveness in better serving the 
veterans of Texas at less administrative cost 
to the taxpayers is especially appreciated by 
your elected representatives who must answer 
to the people for the efficiency of their gov- 
ernment. You have established an outstand- 
ing example of efficiency and economy for all 
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in government to follow. Please extend my 
personal congratulations to every employe 
of your operation in making the Waco VA 
Regional Office the outstanding office in the 
country,” TgaGur’s telegram said. 

The congressman added: “I have always 
harbored a belief that Texans can do almost 
any job better, and your outstanding per- 
formance despite major handicaps, strength- 
ens that conviction. Keep up the good 
work.” 

Congressman W. R. Poace of Waco wired 
Coker: 

“The Waco VA office long has had a fine 
record of productivity. I was not therefore 
surprised to learn that your office was 
selected as the outstanding office in the 
United States having the highest productiv- 
ity rating in the nation. I congratulate you 
and I look forward to the establishment of 
even greater records. Please extend my con- 
gratulations and best wishes to all your 
employes .. .” 

The productivity rating of VA offices is 
based on the amount of work turned out in 
every phase of operation, from top manage- 
ment to messenger service. 

The Waco Regional Office, which covers one 
of the largest land areas (two-thirds of 
Texas) and administers one of the heaviest 
loads of benefits (over 700,000 veterans) of 
any VA office, is ranked No. 1 in competition 
with all VA offices in the United States. 

William J. Driver, administrator of vet- 
erans affairs in Washington, announced the 
top rating earned by the Waco VA Regional 
Office. “The result of efficiency of operations 
is better service to the veterans of this na- 
tion, who so ably served their country in 
time of need,” Driver said. 

Waco Manager Jack Coker said that “I am 
extremely proud of our employes and their 
achievements and the top productivity 
rating. 

“This record resulted from the dedication 
of every employe in the organization to doa 
better job. They have a great capacity for 
excellence and recognition.” 

Since 1963 the Waco VA office has con- 
solidated regional offices formerly located at 
Dallas and Lubbock, both of which were 
larger than the original Waco VA office. 

The Waco VA office only this year moved 
into new quarters on Valley Mills Drive, a 
building which was dedicated formally by 
Administrator Driver. 

The man-hours of work required by con- 
solidation and moving were not subtracted 
in the efficiency calculations, Driver said, but 
were included in computing the rating, 
which makes the achievement even more 
outstanding. 

The Waco VA Regional Office administers 
to 164 Texas counties, extending from 
border to border. VA offices in Dallas, Lub- 
bock, El Paso and Midland are supervised 
by the Waco staff. Contact offices at Vet- 
erans Hospitals in Waco, Dallas, Amarillo, 
Big Spring, Marlin, Temple and Bonham also 
are under Waco regional office supervision. 

More than 500 employes staff the regional 
Office, according to Ray Todd, assistant man- 
ager. He said the new GI Bill, adding Viet 
Nam and those who served after Korea, has 
increased the workload which is being 
handled by the existing Waco work force. 

David Goodwin, management analysis offl- 
cer, sald many new management techniques 
instituted by the Waco VA office have helped 
to increase productivity. 

John R. McCarroll, chief, administrative 
division, said that there are more than 
675,000 veterans’ files utilized in the work 
of the Waco office. 

Coker said copies of Congressman Txadux's 
telegram will be forwarded to all VA offices 
in the region. 

Glyndon Hague, former manager of the 
Waco office and now special assistant to the 
chief benefits > Manager 
Coker and the employes of the Waco office. 
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There is no doubt about it,” Hague said, 
“Jack Coker is one of the outstanding execu- 
tives in the federal government and the em- 
ployees of Waco VA have virtually performed 
miracles during the past four years. If 
every government office did its job as well as 
Waco VARO the administrative problems in 
government would all but disappear. These 
people are tremendous.” 


WICKER BLASTS LONG CAMPAIGNS 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Tom 
Wicker in his New York Times column 
of July 28, 1966, said what I have been 
saying for years, but he said it so much 
better than I have that I want to include 
it here. 

I have long maintained that our long 
presidential campaigns take an inordi- 
nate toll of both the candidates and the 
public and end by failing signally to 
achieve their objective of bringing the 
issues to the voters for rational discus- 
sion. All this is done at a cost that stag- 
gers the imagination through expendi- 
tures which might be put to a much 
better use. 

I urge that these campaigns be limited 
by law to 60 days. My bills, H.R. 96 and 
House Joint Resolution 16, would accom- 
plish this objective. 

Read what Mr. Wicker says about the 
effects of some of the recent presidential 
campaigns upon the candidates who were 
involved. 

I hope that consideration will soon be 
given to my bills by the Congress so that 
our quadrennial political circus can be 
brought to the same normal and reason- 
able limts which obtain in nearly every 
other civilized country in the world. 

THE HOMECOMING OF BARRY GOLDWATER 

(By Tom Wicker) 

WasHINGTON, July 27.—Barry Goldwater 
revived today what used to be a substantial 
love affair between him and the Washington 
press that he first alienated and then de- 
nounced during the 1964 Presidential cam- 
paign. 

The way he and his friends see it now, he 
told the National Press Club, “in our hearts 
we know you're doing your best—and in your 
hearts, you know we're right.” 

AFFAIRS OF THE HEART 

This was not the only affair of the heart 
that crept into Mr. Goldwater's relaxed dis- 
course. Speaking of his love for the Grand 
Canyon of his native Arizona, he said, “If 
I've ever had a mistress, this is it. It may 
not be the kind you'd think of, but it tells 
no tales.” 

This was vintage Goldwater of the pre-1964 
variety—relaxed, amiable, mildly profane, 
full of Rotarian humor, tanned and smiling, 
every inch a man who enjoys cooking ham- 
burgers on the backyard grill and hates to 
shave on Sundays. 

Asked how he would solve the big-city race 
riots, Mr. Goldwater said first what most 
Americans would—"“That’s a helluva ques- 
tion.” And when he showed a home movie 
of the Grand Canyon that included scenes 
of himself being ducked in the Colorado 
River he closed on a final shot of a derisive 
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sign painted on the canyon wall“ Tippeca- 
noe and Barry too.” 

“T never did understand what that meant,” 
he said. 

Not enough Americans got a look at this 
likable Goldwater during the 1964 campaign. 
Our national political epics, in fact, have 
become so big, so long, so impersonal, so 
bound up with communications and tech- 
nology, so centered on images rather than 
men, that it is almost miraculous if the 
voters are able to sense any more the real 
quality of the human beings they must 
choose between. Worse, the pressures of 
these quadrennial marathons on ordinarily 
stable and reliable men are brutal. 


A MERE SHADOW 


The 1960 campaign reduced Richard Nixon 
to a gaunt, irritable, almost frantic shad- 
ow—as the public saw him in the last 
days—and even John F. Kennedy in the 
stress and rigors of those relentless months 
disclosed little of the humor and intellect 
that were to distinguish his brief Presidency. 

So mild a man as Dwight Eisenhower 
turned peevish at Adlai Stevenson's quips, 
and the eloquent Stevenson of 1952 eventu- 
ally wound up as a perspiring, harried man 
going through obviously repugnant motions 
in the hopeless final months of 1956. 

In 1964, Mr. Goldwater never really seemed 
to recover his poise after his first exposure to 
the pressure of Presidential campaigning in 
the New Hampshire primary. From that 
point on, he grew steadily more remote, his 
natural good humor ebbed away and his re- 
luctance to mingle with crowds and report- 
ers became a fixation. 

Millions of Americans saw him only as a 
dour, bespectacled, rather frightening figure 
speeding past in a closed limousine, or pro- 
pounding vaguely frightening propositions 
from a faraway podium while the ever-pres- 
ent faithful screamed fanatically. 

Just once today Mr. Goldwater disclosed 
something of what the crucible of 1964 
must have been like for him. He had made 
his famous speech extolling “extremism in 
the defense of liberty,” he said, after he had 
been “completely taken apart, cut up and 
spit out by two men I thought were friends 
—a reference to his bitter struggles with 
Nelson Rockefeller and William Scranton. 
“I was pretty fed up at the time,” Mr, Gold- 
water said, in obvious understatement. 

The pressures of national political cam- 
paigning surely will continue to mount as 
the stakes grow ever larger, and it will be- 
come even harder to see the real men in- 
volved as more and more candidates hire 
public relations firms and television directors 
to retool, repaint and recharge them for the 
race. 

There is probably not much use lamenting 
this, but it may account for a special qual- 
ity in the welcome the old Barry Goldwater 
received today from his friends. Not many 
of them ever thought he was Presidential 
timber and even fewer liked his 1964 cam- 
paign, He still displayed an assed 
ability to refine complexities into misleading 
simplicities—as when he streamlined Mar- 
tin Luther King’s doctrine of civil disobedi- 
ence into the charge that Dr. King had urged 
Negroes “to take the law into their own 
hands,” 

MAN AND IMAGE 

But it’s hard to hold that too much against 
a man who could take the licking he did 
and then say today that he had “arrived 
two years late for the Presidency and two 
weeks early for the wedding.” The image 
never did do credit to the man, and there 
are not many politicians of whom that can 
be said. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the proposed regulations, 26 CFR 1, as 
carried in the Federal Register for July 
7, 1966, if enforced, will result in a seri- 
ous setback to the work of the Congress 
in improving American education. This 
regulation will negate the effectiveness 
of much of the new legislation designed 
to improve the quality of instruction. 

In hearings before the General Edu- 
cation Subcommittee, on which I serve, 
almost every witness stressed the impor- 
tance, indeed the vital necessity, for 
teachers to be retrained and upgraded, 
not only in subject matter, but in new 
techniques of teaching. 

While the Congress has provided some 
Federal fellowships and institutes for 
teachers, these are only a drop in the 
bucket compared with the need. By far 
the great majority of teachers volun- 
tarily, and from their own meager fi- 
nancial resources, finance their own in- 
service training. 

Despite a variety of Internal Revenue 
Service interpretations on the deducta- 
bility of teachers’ educational expenses, 
by and large in recent years, the rulings 
of the court have been in favor of deduc- 
tion of such expenses by teachers. 

The Internal Revenue Service now pro- 
poses that expenses incurred by teachers 
for courses which lead to advanced de- 
grees in their profession will not be 
deductible. Most colleges are beginning 
to require post-baccalaureate students to 
enroll in planned programs leading to the 
advanced degree. Thus, the teachers are 
caught between the wise policies of in- 
stitutions of higher education and the 
peculiar reasoning of the IRS. The net 
Tesult will be that the step up in improv- 
ing teacher qualifications will come to a 
virtual halt. And the schoolchildren are 
the ones who will suffer most. 

On July 28, I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 927, which would ex- 
press the sense of Congress that the IRS 
proposed regulation herein discussed not 
be made effective or enforced until Con- 
gress has authorized such a regulation 
by the Internal Revenue Service. 

One of my distinguished colleagues 
from Michigan, Congresswoman MARTHA 
GRIFFITHS, and many other Members 
have introduced bills to correct the con- 
fused situation brought about by IRS 
in relation to the deductibility of teach- 
ers’ educational expenses. 

It is my sincere hope that legislation 
of this type can be enacted by the 89th 
Congress. It is the purpose of House 
Concurrent Resolution 927 to deter the 
Internal Revenue Service from proceed- 
ing to further confuse the issue at this 
time, pending enactment of appropriate 
legislation. 


AMENDMENTS FOR THE RECIPRO- 
CAL EXCHANGE OF AIR ROUTES 
WITH FOREIGN NATIONS 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill which will amend 
a section of the Federal Aviation Act in 
order to correct a situation which places 
U.S. air carriers at a very serious com- 
petitive disadvantage with foreign air 
carriers. This bill, which is identical to 
bills already introduced by several Mem- 
bers of this body, will remove a pro- 
cedural anomaly that has developed in 
the administration of the act that poses 
a very real threat to national interest. 

Under the present provisions of the 
act, the President has authority to nego- 
tiate international agreements for the 
reciprocal exchange of air routes with 
foreign nations. Once an exchange of 
routes has been agreed upon, each na- 
tion designates a carrier or carriers to 
operate over that route. After designa- 
tion, a carrier must, however, apply to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for a formal 
license to commence operations. In the 
case of foreign air carriers, the proce- 
dures are simple and expeditious and, as- 
suming Presidential approval, the CAB 
usually issues a foreign air carrier permit 
within a matter of 60 to 90 days after 
the filing of the original application. 
Once the foreign air carrier permit is is- 
sued, the foreign airline is fully author- 
ized to commence service. 

Mr. Speaker, in contrast to the simple 
and expeditious procedure enjoyed by 
foreign air carriers, under present law 
and regulation an American-flag carrier 
is almost always required to participate 
in a certificate proceeding before the 
CAB—an administrative process that 
typically involves many applicants and is 
inevitably awkward and time consuming, 
frequently requiring 4 or 5 years for com- 
pletion. Only after this procedure is 
completed may an applicant receive a 
certificate authorizing it to begin service 
on the same route agreed upon by the 
two countries years before. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
is designed to empower the President and 
the CAB to act to eliminate this com- 
petitive disadvantage. The bill will au- 
thorize the President and the CAB to act 
with equal promptitude in licensing 
American-flag carriers on routes now 
being exploited solely by foreign air car- 
riers. Specifically, it authorizes the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to exempt one 
or more such carriers from the usual cer- 
tification requirement for a temporary 
period, subject to approval by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Speaker, we simply cannot afford 
to give foreign air concerns a head start 
in the exploitation of new international 
routes, particularly since a high propor- 
tion of the passengers traveling these 
routes will be U.S. nationals. I urge 
every Member of Congress to take steps 
to insure that this situation will be cor- 
rected during this session of Congress. 


THE AIRLINE STRIKE 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps after a long, hard day of delibera- 
tions—and I hope it is about coming to 
an end—a comment relating to another 
subject matter might be a welcome re- 
lief at this point. I do not know exactly 
how to entitle these remarks. Perhaps 
it should be The Red-Faced Florida 
Officials” or “Should We Take Up Our 
Abode in the Seminole Indian Tepee, 
Our Faces Being Sufficiently Red,” or 
should it be, “The President Announces 
the Birth of a Beautiful Strike Settle- 
ment, but the Only Trouble Is It Was 
Stillborn.” 

Mr. Speaker, I read in the Sunday 
paper a rather interesting advertisement 
signed by my distinguished Governor of 
the State of Florida, Florida’s outstand- 
ing Democrat leader, Haydon Burns, in 
which it says in the Washington Star of 
Sunday: 

Thank you, Mr. President 

Six million Floridians join with me in 
congratulating you on the personal leader- 
ship that has now settled the crippling strike 
of five major airlines. 

We are taking this means of publicly ex- 
pressing our gratitude to you for your leader- 
ship in ending this strike. All Florida thanks 

ou. 
7 Respectfully, 
(Signed) HAYDON BURNS, 
Governor of Florida. 


Well, Mr. Speaker, I did a little bit 
of checking, out of interest, because I 
just wondered where the money came 
from for this premature “thank you!“ 

Mr. GROSS. For a full-page ad? 

Mr. CRAMER. For a full-page ad, 
thanking the President of the United 
States for an act not completed. 

So I checked with the Florida Devel- 
opment Commission, and I guess that 
director is just about red faced enough 
to take up an abode in the tepee that 
I mentioned previously. 

The Florida Development Commission 
advised me that this full-page ad cost 
$2,615 for this premature announce- 
ment—‘“Six million Floridians join with 
me in congratulating you on your per- 
sonal leadership in settling the strike.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is about time 
that maybe someone had ought to join 
me in demanding, along with those 6 
million Floridians, that the money be 
returned. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my colleague from Florida for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I received a telegram 
today which was quite interesting, ad- 
dressed to my office, as follows: 

Airline strike must be lifted. Losses in 
flower industry mounting, Government 
plane carrying Luci’s flowers while other 
customers are denied transportation. Please 
urge your committee to recommend com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Bru. ENOMOTO, 
President, San Mateo County Farm Bureau, 
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Mr. CRAMER. They need the benefit 
of a full-page ad too, I guess, “Thank 
you, Mr. President.” 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der if the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Youncer] could provide me docu- 
mentation for this allegation that a 
Government plane is carrying flowers for 
the wedding? 

I have had a preliminary check made, 
and find no information as of this date 
to that effect. 

I cannot vouch for what the real facts 
are, but the preliminary check indicates 
than no flowers are being brought to 
Washington from California for the 
wedding by a Government plane. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Enomoto, the 
President of the Flower Association out 
there, says so, and I am taking his word 
forit. Ihave not checked it. 

Mr. MAHON. Are they bringing the 
flowers from California to Washing- 
ton—is that the gentleman’s understand- 
ing? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Well, our State and 
our county particularly furnished most 
of the flowers for the big ceremony over 
in England. We do that all the time. 
It is a great source for orchids. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman is going to use all of my time 
in bragging about California, I am going 
to have to refuse to yield further. I am 
sure that this full-page ad will be of 
sufficient interest to all Members, and I 
shall have it placed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
July 31, 1966] 
THANK You, MR. PRESIDENT .. . 

Six million Floridians join with me in con- 
gratulating you on the personal leadership 
that has now settled the crippling strike of 
five major airlines. 

Of all the issues at stake in this tragic 
strike, none was greater than the public wel- 
fare. Your action has demonstrated your 
understanding of the devastating effects of 
this stoppage upon millions of wage-earners 
and businessmen who were innocent victims 
of this dispute. 

A continuation of this strike would have 
inflicted even greater damage on the already 
severely affected economy of Florida and the 
many other areas of the nation that were 
deprived of vital air transportation facilities. 
Your own “VISIT USA” program to which 
so much effort has been devoted would have 
suffered a still more serious setback as addi- 
tional numbers of Americans would have va- 
cationed abroad while our visitors from over- 
seas would have cancelled their plans to visit 
our country. This was a situation that ur- 
gently called for the national leadership that 
only the President can provide. 

As America’s leading resort state, Florida 
now looks forward to welcoming a mid- 
summer floodtide of family vacationers who 
will come from all parts of the nation and 
from Latin America and Europe as well. 

We are taking this means of publicly ex- 
pressing our gratitude to you for your lead- 
ership in ending this strike. All Florida 
thanks you. 

Respectfully, 


HAYDON Burns, 
Governor of Florida. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND THE 
KNOWLEDGE INDUSTRY—AD- 
DRESS BY ROBERT W. SARNOFF 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. YOUNGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert W. Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corp. of America, delivered an ad- 
dress at the commencement exercises at 
Washburn University, Topeka, Kans., on 
June 5, on the subject “Communications 
and the Knowledge Industry.” His ad- 
dress follows: 


COMMUNICATIONS AND THE KNOWLEDGE 
INDUSTRY 


(Address by Robert W. Sarnoff) 


I am profoundly honored by the degree 
Washburn University has conferred on me, 
and I am privileged to join you in one of the 
most stirring ceremonials of an educated 
society. Although my own commencement 
occurred 27 years ago, it is not so ancient 
that I cannot share the excitement and 
challenge that surround this occasion. I 
hope, however, that it has also been time 
enough for me to acquire the appearance of 
gravity that is expected of a representative 
of an older generation when addressing a 
younger one. 

There have been times when the dialogue 
between our generations has had an uncer- 
tain and elusive quality. In recent years, 
commencement speakers have not always 
known whether to reprove their listeners for 
insufficient concern with the world or an 
excess of it—for sitting out or sitting in. As 
a result, some of us have become like Mark 
Twain, who doubted the ability of the gen- 
erations to communicate at all. Twain left 
home at the age of 18 because he thought 
his father was too far behind the times. He 
returned at the age of 24 and remarked that 
he could not get over how much his father 
had learned in six years. 

If occasionally we have not been com- 
municating on the same wave length, and 
there has been too much static in the air, 
it seems to me that this is due not so much 
to a difference in our years but to a funda- 
mental difference in our times. The world 
has changed more in the 20 or so years of 
your existence, since World War II, than in 
all the previous millennia of recorded 
history. 

Your generation has witnessed, among the 
many changes, a population explosion of 
newly independent nations, a epidemic of in- 
ternational conflicts, and the steadily in- 
creasing role of government in society. You 
have also been privy to the first glimpses of 
man's ultimate control over his environ- 
ment—the unleashing of thermonuclear 
forces, the extension of the electron to vir- 
tually every human activity, the exploratory 
probings into the secrets of life, the reach- 
ing out to the moon and planets, The won- 
der is that we communicate with each other 
as well as we do. 

Whatever the distance between us, there 
is a bridge that can bring meaning and un- 
derstanding to our dialogue. You cannot 
venture into the uncertainties of the future 
without reference to the certainties of the 
past. Your challenge is to join the forces of 
the old and the new—experience and experi- 
ment, history and destiny, the world of man 
and the new world of science. How well you 
achieve this synthesis will be the measure of 
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your future successes or failures. We can at 
least help you part of the way in constructing 
the bridge. 

Perhaps the most distinctive characteris- 
tic of this era is its emphasis on an element 
of power that has not been fully utilized in 
the past to advance the human destiny. 
That power is knowledge. Like electricity 
and other forms of physical energy, it can be 
channeled into new products and services, 
new human activities, and even the crea- 
tion of new forms of society. 

The preoccupation with knowledge has 
moved outward from the classroom and the 
laboratory into the business office and gov- 
ernment bureau, farm and factory; from 
the seats of learning to the centers of deci- 
sion. It has even been suggested that the 
entire business of man ultimately may be- 
come learning and knowing, and all forms 
of wealth will be created by the movement 
of information. 


THE “KNOWLEDGE INDUSTRY” 


The “knowledge industry,” as the experts 
are beginning to call it, covers the entire 
information spectrum, from research and 
education to television and publishing. It is 
everything that relates to the acquisition, 
processing, and dissemination of information. 
This industry is growing at a rate twice that 
of the economy as a whole, and by the time 
most of you are 40 it may account for as 
much as half the gross national product. 
Consider, for example, the information that 
will be streaming in from satellites scanning 
the world of space, from electron micro- 
scopes probing the world of the molecule and 
atom, from computers assembling, sorting, 
and retrieving every item of knowledge 
recorded by humans. 

Moreover, this industry generates its own 
momentum. Each increase in the sum of 
knowledge increases the complexity of the 
society which uses it, and this, in turn, calls 
for more knowledge. It is small wonder that 
the world’s information, which is doubling 
with each generation, has grown far beyond 
the capacity of any individual to compre- 
hend it all. And this has led to a dilemma 
and a crisis in the human condition and the 
social organism. 


THE RISE OF SPECIALIZATION 


Because no man is a computer, capable of 
total information storage and recall, he is 
penned increasingly into areas of specializa- 
tion—forced to make a choice of interests, 
condemned to know more and more about 
less and less. The result is that at a time 
when he should encompass an increasingly 
wide range of knowledge, his scope has nar- 
rowed. Specialization has bred parochialism 
and ignorance of other fields. Ignorance has 
led to indifference, and indifference has 
sometimes festered into hostility. Nowhere 
is the schism more evident and nowhere is it 
potentially more perilous to the progress of 
mankind than the one which exists between 
technology and the humanities. 

The estrangement is not altogether novel. 
Marshall McCluhan, the provocative student 
of technology and communications, places 
the great divide in the late Renaissance, when 
the invention of the printing press finally 
assigned the symbols of the two cultures— 
the scientific and the humanist, Numbers 
were established as the language of tech- 
nology, and letters as the language of the 
humanities. 

In the centuries since Gutenberg, the gulf 
between these disciplines has steadily grown 
wider. New discoveries and inventions, pro- 
ceeding at an accelerating rate, have greatly 
extended man’s perception and control of his 
natural environment. In sheer volume, these 
developments have far outstripped progress 
in the perception and control of the human 
environment. This imbalance has further 
aggravated the division. 
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Scientists, engineers, and technicians—in- 
creasingly important members of the popu- 
lation—are often too preoccupied to give 
serious consideration to the humanities and 
social fields. Thus, they frequently suffer 
from the absence of values which give mean- 
ing to life and direction to work. Talents 
which could be tremendously helpful in the 
social flelds are seldom put to such use, 


THE FEAR OF TECHNOLOGY 


On the other hand, the creative artist and 
social commentator rarely take the time or 
make the effort to understand the technology 
that has become so much a part of their life 
and times. From their ignorance and mis- 
understanding springs the mistrust of sci- 
ence that permeates so much of today's 
creativity. 

A recurring theme in literature, typified by 
the novels of Aldous Huxley and George Or- 
well, is that man has lost control of his tech- 
nology. Like the sorcerer’s apprentice, he 
has become the slave instead of the master 
of the machine. The French sociologist, 
Jacques Ellul, carries the thought a step fur- 
ther by asserting that it is not merely the 
machine that is taking over but what he 
describes as technique, or the movement to 
rationalize and standardize all human activ- 
ity. This force, which he says has become an 
end in itself, is subverting the traditional 
values and dehumanizing man himself. 

The fear of technology is as ancient as 
the legend of Prometheus stealing fire from 
the gods or the story of the Chinese sage 
who refused to use a plough because, as he 
said, “Whoever uses machines grows a heart 
like a machine.” This thought was carried 
to its logical conclusion a century or so ago 
in the novels of Samuel Butler. He pro- 
posed that the problem be solved by sup- 
pressing knowledge and demolishing ma- 
chines. 

These prejudices are not academic nor are 
they limited to a handful of intellectual 
mandarins. In one form or another, they 
extend to every strata of our society, which 
cheers the latest breakthrough in science 
but worries about the consequences, The 
dispersal of a mushroom cloud around the 
world moves us to awe at man’s unlimited 
power and to dread at his limited wisdom. 
We want all of the products of automation 
but so many of our present-day labor troubles 
are in protest against its dislocations. A 
cliché of the entertainment world is the mad 
scientist—indifferent to the fate of humanity 
and intent only on proving out his theories. 
So the schism grows, and it has both its 
serious and its lighter aspects. 

The answer to the problem of increased 
knowledge is not greater ignorance any more 
than the answer to the computer is a re- 
turn to sampling a witch’s cauldron or di- 
vining the flight of birds. The solution to 
the information explosion lies in the bet- 
ter organization of knowledge, in its broader 
distribution and use. We need to put our 
intellectual house in order so that we can 
move easily from room to room and feel at 
home with any mental furniture—from the 
purely aesthetic to the wholly functional. 


BALANCING SCIENCE AND ART 


In a limited sense, other ages and so- 
cieties found the answer, and it is up to your 
generation to do so again in the face of a 
far more formidable challenge. For the an- 
cient Greeks, as Edith Hamilton has pointed 
out, “The truth of poetry and the truth of 
science were both true.” They sought and 
brilliantly achieved the development of the 
whole man, and the result was a human 
flowering that gave birth to Western civil- 
ization. 

A similarly broad approach to life was a 
tained by the Renaissance man, 
by Leonardo da Vinci with his creative — 
as an artist and inventor, or by Lorenzo de’ 
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Medici as statesman, poet, mercantilist, and 
patron of the arts. At a later time, the Age 
of Enlightenment produced such giants as 
Franklin and Jefferson—men of science, 
statesmen, social philosophers. 

What was common to all these men and to 
their times was the balance they achieved be- 
tween science and art, reason and emotion, 
hard fact and human intuition. And in those 
days a man of intelligence could hope to 
grasp most of the knowledge that was then 
available. 


NEW INSTRUMENTS OF INFORMATION 


But today, no mind is capable of such ac- 
complishment unaided. The facts are too 
many, their variety too great, their com- 
plexity frequently too rich for ordinary com- 
prehension. Yet, the need was never greater 
for a broadly informed citizenry, capable of 
understanding the major developments of 
the age and their relationship. With the 
facilities available, the means must be found 
for reconstituting the Athenian and Floren- 
tine ideal in a 20th century context. What 
are these facilities? 

The new instruments of information, with 
their speed, flexibility, and almost limitless 
capacity are ideally suited to the task of dis- 
tributing the knowledge of both art and sci- 
ence on the broadest possible scale. Televi- 
sion, for example, has exposed millions to 
experience in the arts that range from great 
drama and music to the painting of Michel- 
angelo or Van Gogh and the sculpture of 
Moore or Giacometti. Through television, 
the mass audience also has become aware of 
the challenges of conservation, the problems 
of air pollution, and the progress of medical 
science, The viewer is as familiar with space 
exploration as he is with the travels of Bob 
Hope. 

UNLIMITED CHANNELS 

Though it is even younger than television, 
the computer is now being used to simulate 
complex social and human ssytems and to 
shed light on such problems as overpopula- 
tion and juvenile delinquency. The same in- 
strument that can plot a space shot at the 
moon also has become a research assistant 
to the arts. Computers are helping to pre- 
pare a measure-by-measure profile of each 
of Haydn’s 104 symphonies, to collate the five 
different versions of a Henry James novel, 
and to edit a concordance to the poems of 
Emily Dickinson, Indeed, the computer is 
providing the modern forum for psycholo- 
gists to work together with engineers, so- 
ciologists to collaborate with economists, and 
literary scholars to blend their labors with 
mathematicians. The electron, in brief, is 
removing the barriers and rebuilding the 
bridges between the sciences and humanities, 

In a few years, the range of electronic in- 
formation will be broadened further by new 
systems that will provide virtually unlimited 
channels for the flow of information from 
any point of origin to any place of reception, 

Laser “pipes” between major metropolitan 
centers will have a capacity for transmitting 
information millions of times greater than 
the most advanced systems in use today. 
Microwave channels and communications 
satellites will beam television, telephone, and 
facsimile directly into the home, the office, 
or school. No sight, sound, printed word, or 
image will be beyond the immediate reach of 
the listener or viewer, and computers will 
provide instant translations from any foreign 
language. The total panorama of man's 
knowledge and experience will extend before 
us in infinite variety. 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE CULTURES 

With so great a diversity of choices, we 
will use computers for the further purpose of 
scanning the vast flow of information pass- 
ing through the communications channels 
and alerting us to those events and enter- 
tainments that are likely to be of personal 
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interest. Our intake of information will be 
susceptible to pre-planning—to the kind of 
balance and diversity which is sought in 
formal education. Moreover, in a number 
of areas, this new information system will 
permit a two-way dialogue, comparable to 
a question-and-answer session between stu- 
dent and teacher. Thus, we will begin to 
experience the mind-stretching effect that 
has already been observed through the use of 
electronic teaching aids. 

It is interesting to note that these elec- 
tronic instruments suffer from none of the 
human impediments to communication be- 
tween the cultures. They converse with 
equal fluency through the words of litera- 
ture, the graphics of art, and the equations 
of science. Moreover, there is no difference 
among words, images, or numbers in elec- 
tronic transmission, They are all so many 
bits of energy. 

Thus, we face the exciting prospect of re- 
gaining our mastery over knowledge. And 
with mastery we will be capable of re-estab- 
lishing on a far more comprehensive basis the 
Western tradition of the integral man— 
utilizing both science and art, mind and 
spirit, in the fulfillment of his potential. 


A NEW AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


But this potential cannot be achieved 
through mechanical devices alone. No in- 
strument, however versatile, and no system, 
however universal, can substitute for man’s 
own will for truth and understanding. It 
can only provide the means. 

It was not knowledge but the attitude to- 
ward knowledge that created the towering 
figures of Periclean Greece, the Renaissance, 
and the Age of Enlightenment. It was an 
awareness that all truths lead ultimately to 
the final truth—man’s place in the cosmos— 
that gave depth and meaning to their works, 

You have the opportunity to create such 
an Age of Enlightenment in your own cen- 
tury, and this is your greatest challenge— 
to keep faith with the past while you keep 
pace with the future; to maintain the hu- 
man heritage in an era of vast technological 
change. It was one of the greatest scien- 
tific minds of all time, Albert Einstein, who 
said: “Man is here for the sake of other 
men.” 

You will go on learning after you leave this 
campus, for to cease learning is to cease ex- 
isting—and today this applies to individuals 
as well as to nations. But as you pursue 
your careers and develop your purposes, may 
I suggest that you keep in mind the broader 
objectives of your time on earth, to achieve 
a balance and richness in your personal lives 
and in the life of your society. 


DONATION OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
TO VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation designed to 
permit the donation of surplus property 
of the United States to volunteer fire de- 
partments. 

There is a continuing need for this 
amendment to the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 which 
deals with the disposal of this property. 
Volunteer fire departments represent the 
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highest ideals of service to the com- 
munity and society at large in thousands 
upon thousands of towns and villages in 
the United States today. 

Under present law, there is authority 
to donate available surplus equipment to 
tax-supported and nonprofit tax-exempt 
institutions, hospitals, clinics, civil de- 
fense units, colleges, universities, and 
other schools. 

Mr. Speaker, huge portions of this 
country, including some of the suburban 
areas near the Nation’s Capital, are pro- 
tected only by volunteer units. I believe 
it is the clear duty of the Congress to aid 
them where it can do so, particularly 
since they do so much to help themselves. 

All citizens benefit from an active and 
well-equipped volunteer fire department 
both from protection afforded and the re- 
sulting reduced fire insurance rates. 

I believe this is good legislation and 
should be considered further by the 
House of Representatives. 


NEGROES AND THE OPEN SOCIETY 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Edward Brooke, Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Republican candidate 
for the U.S. Senate, today released a sig- 
nificant statement entitled, “Negroes and 
the Open Society.” This statement, dis- 
cussing one of the most pressing prob- 
lems facing our country, is made by a 
man tested in public service as attorney 
general of Massachusetts, a man of great 
knowledge and experience in the sub- 
jects discussed, and a man firm in his re- 
solve to help achieve the American prom- 
ise of freedom and equality of opportu- 
nity for all men. 

Attorney General Brooke seeks a truly 
“open society—a society which extends 
to all Americans the freedom and oppor- 
tunity to have equal justice under law, 
to obtain quality education, to enjoy de- 
cent housing and good health, and to 
gain access to the economic benefits 
available under the free enterprise sys- 
tem.” He thoughtfully sets forth his 
recommendations and approaches to 
achieve these goals, and concludes with 
this comment: 

For over the course of more than three 
centuries, we have dared to seek strength 
for our society by giving freedom to its mem- 
bers. We have liberated common men and 
women and have discovered uncommon faith 
and power. We have dedicated ourselves to 
the importance of the individual and have 
achieved unparalleled greatness as a Nation, 


Mr. Speaker, I am inserting the text 
of Attorney General Brooke’s statement 
at the conclusion of my remarks, not be- 
cause all will agree with its every 
thought, but because it represents an im- 
portant contribution to the dialog on 
civil rights. The challenge it sets forth 
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tells much of this outstanding public 
official. 
NEGROES AND THE OPEN SOCIETY 
(By Edward W. Brooke, attorney general of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
Republican candidate for U.S. Senator) 


Racial discrimination has struck at the 
heart of the American dream—the promise of 
freedom and equality of opportunity—for 
over two hundred years. It has gnawed at 
the political and social fabric of America, at 
times threatening to overwhelm us. It has 
exacted high costs—in human suffering, 
economic loss (a loss that approached $27 
billion in 1966), inferior education, blighted 
neighborhoods, and infant mortality to 
mention only a few. Racial discrimination 
has been a serious handicap to our foreign 
policy. especially in our relations with the 
peoples of the developing nations of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

As the Republican candidate for the 
United States Senate, I advocate a broadly- 
based, massive assault against all remaining 
forms of discrimination in American life. 

I call for an Open Society—a society which 
extends to all Americans the freedom and 
opportunity to have equal justice under law, 
to obtain quality education, to enjoy decent 
housing and good health, and to gain equal 
access to the economic benefits available in a 
free enterprise system. In order to achieve 
an Open Society, the thinking and approach 
to the problem of civil rights must be re- 
directed. There must be a major shift in em- 
phasis in current programs. I suggest three 
guidelines. 

1. A coordinated, comprehensive, strategic 
attack: The problems of racial discrimination 
are interrelated. They occur in discernible 
patterns. Patterns of segregation in housing 
are reflected in de facto segregation in 
schools. Substandard education is corre- 
lated with high rates of unemployment. 
Limitations on employment and the op- 
portunity for vocational advancement, in 
turn, restrict income and economic mobility. 

Discrimination is a system that will yield 
only to a coordinated, comprehensive, stra- 
tegic attack. In recent years, other than 
civil rights groups, the Federal Government 
has borne the brunt of this attack. But 
state and local governments and the private 
sector of our nation—our universities, 
churches, our labor unions, businesses and 
civic associations—must be allies. An ex- 
cellent example has been Massachusetts, 
which has actually moved in a direction 
that is well in advance of the Federal 
Government. 

If this nation is to deal with more than the 
individual symptoms, a constructive partner- 
ship will be needed between the public and 
the private sectors at all levels. 

2. Metropolitan planning: The problem of 
discrimination against the Negro is no longer 
a regional problem. The experiences of de- 
pression, war, and population migration have 
made it a problem of national scope, increas- 
ingly focused in our metropolitan centers of 
population. Negroes who have moved to the 
nation's cities, have been excluded by eco- 
nomic and racial barriers from the predomi- 
nantly white residential suburbs, The 
growing ghettos of our central cities, with 
their deteriorating housing, inferior schools 
and generally inadequate public facilities 
now stand as the greatest challenge to the 
achievement of an Open Society. 

If the nation is to resolve the problems 
stemming from racial concentration in our 
cities it will need metropolitan-wide plan- 
ning. It cannot be bound by local prejudice 
or by the inertia of poorly conceived govern- 
mental pro; . Too many Federal pro- 
grams stop with the central city when the 
basic problems of discrimination are much 
wider. Here must be a willingness to ex- 
periment with enlarged governmental dis- 
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tricts, intergovernmental compacts, new site 
locations for housing, schools, and other 
public facilities, and programs that link two 
or more communities in the metropolitan 
area. 

In substance, a new metropolitan perspec- 
tive must be applied to virtually all facets of 
discrimination in our urban society. With- 
out such planning, the problems of the 
ghetto will become insurmountable. 

8. Vigorous enforcement of the law: An- 
other guideline for any effective civil rights 
program is vigorous enforcement of the law. 
The national Administration’s failure to en- 
force civil rights laws has caused great dis- 
appointment. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
bans discrimination in all Federally assisted 
programs. But not until May of 1966 did 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare announce that Federal funds would be 
withheld from school districts that practice 
discrimination. One year after passage of 
the Civil Rights Act, the United States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights found that there 
were discernible patterns of noncompliance 
in nearly two-thirds of the hospitals sur- 
veyed—despite the fact that each hospital 
had received financial assistance from the 
Federal Government. And to date, the Jus- 
tice Department has failed to appoint any 
Federal registrars to Georgia under provi- 
sions of the Voting Rights Act of 1965, even 
though that state has the largest number 
of unregistered Negroes of voting age. These 
are only the most blatant examples of exec- 
utive inaction, 

Weak enforcement can be traced in other 
areas to inadequate planning and staffing. 
Moreover, some enforcement procedures have 
proved to be ineffective tools in rooting out 
discrimination, The complaint system, for 
example, has generally proved useless be- 
cause the burden of filing court suits has 
been placed on the victims of discrimina- 
tion. 

Existing civil rights law must be a more 
potent weapon in the war against segregation 
and discrimination. Legislation must be 
vigorously enforced. Enforcement agencies 
must be provided with adequate staffs to pro- 
vide the necessary leadership. And those 
laws which contain inadequate enforcement 
procedures must be amended. 

These principles should guide our attack 
in the following major areas of discrimina- 
tion in American society. 


I. EDUCATION 


Twelve years after the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on school segregation, virtually no prog- 
ress has been made in desegregating our 
schools. Only about 6 percent of Southern 
Negro children attend school with white 
children. 

In both the North and South Negro schools 
are almost always inferior in quality to white 
schools; and both Negro and white school 
children now receive an inferior education to 
the extent that they are not being prepared 
to live in a pluralistic society. The elimina- 
tion of segregation from the schools is the 
most critical issue facing American education 
today. 

The United States Office of Education sets 
the guidelines under which school systems 
must desegregate. The most recent guide- 
lines of March 1966 are considerably stronger 
than those issued in the past. However, de- 
spite the May deadline for filing compliance 
agreements for the 1966-67 school year, by 
mid July, 78 school systems in the South had 
failed to submit plans for desegregation as a 
first step for meeting government demands. 
Close to 90 more school districts had sub- 
mitted agreements but attached conditions 
that may prove unacceptable upon review. 

In the face of this open defiance of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, no Federal funds 
were withdrawn from school districts that 
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discriminate until May of this year and only 
12 districts were affected at the time. 

Whereas segregation in the South has tra- 
ditionally been supported by law, Northern 
style segregation, commonly referred to as 
de facto segregation has risen primarily from 
community custom and indifference, seg- 
regated patterns of housing and gerryman- 
dered school districts. 

In Philadelphia, 58 percent of the pupils 
enrolled in public schools are Negro; in Man- 
hattan, 75 percent of the children are non- 
white; in Washington, D.C., 89 percent of the 
pupils in public schools are Negro. And the 
percentages are increasing. 

The tragedy of the Cite. however, in- 
volves more than the racial concentration of 
our schools. As psychologist Dr. Kenneth 
Clark states, “segregation and inferior edu- 
cation reinforce each other.” The quality of 
education invariably suffers. 

The Federal Government has taken no ac- 
tion in the North in the mistaken belief that 
the mere threat of withholding funds would 
force school districts to take steps toward 
ending de jacto segregation. But even this 
threat has been removed with the recent 
announcement by Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare John Gardner that Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 did not 
apply to de facto segregation. 


Recommendations 


To meet the crisis in education faced in 
the North and South alike, I strongly urge 
that the following steps be taken: 

1. Action on school desegregation: 

*Prompt and vigorous enforcement of 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(banning discrimination in all Federally as- 
sisted programs) is required. The Federal 
Government must not hesitate to cut off 
funds from school districts which fail to 
meet the Government’s standard. To as- 
sure this end: 

*Congress should provide adequate staff 
and funding for the enforcement operation 
of the Office of Education and should in- 
crease its initial appropriation of $3 mil- 
lion to desegregating school districts. 

*Congress should enact Title III of the 
Administration’s Civil Rights Bill of 1966 
which would strengthen the Office of the 
Attorney General in desegregation suits. 
This section would allow the Attorney Gen- 
eral to file desegregation suits, even if he 
did not have a written complaint and local 
residents were financially able to sue on 
their own behalf. 

2. Reducing racial concentration: Short- 
term measures such as the pairing of schools, 
busing (for example, the Metropolitan Coun- 
cil for Educational Opportunities—better 
known as METCO—in Massachusetts) and 
open enrollment while quite useful, should 
not be regarded as permanent solutions to 
the problem of racial imbalance. An ade- 
quate solution will require metropolitan area 
planning. 

*Congress should move to clarify the am- 
biguities contained in Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 by enacting legislation 
which makes de facto segregation of schools 
illegal and provides for the withholding of 
funds from school districts which practice 
de jacto segregation. The Federal courts 
should be given the authority to enforce 
the provisions of the law. At present, Mas- 
sachusetts is faced with an anomalous sit- 
uation in which state funds have been with- 
held because of de facto segregation in the 
Boston school system, while millions of dol- 
lars are poured into the City by the Federal 
Government. 

*Federal grants issued under Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary School Act 
should be used as incentives to metropoli- 
tan planning. Federal funds issued for 
school construction should be used to break 
up, rather than strengthen the patterns of 
segregation. 
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*The states, in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral government, localities, and private sec- 
tor, should implement effective metropolitan 
planning in education. Such planning 
should include the enlargement of school 
districts, new transportation patterns, and 
the construction of new schools aimed at 
reducing racial concentration. 

*Educational parks, in particular repre- 
sent a promising, bold approach to the prob- 
lem of achieving quality education and more 
racially balanced schools. These school com- 
plexes would assemble on a single large cam- 
pus children from an attendance area broad 
enough to include both majority and minor- 
ity children. The concentration of students, 
teachers and resources would result in rich- 
er programs and more services than any in- 
dividual school could provide. Their stra- 
tegic location would help alleviate the prob- 
lem of racial imbalance as well. 

3. Teachers and curriculum: Teachers can 
play a vital role in upgrading the quality of 
education and in school integration. 

*Where practice teaching is done on a 
segregated basis, the Federal Government 
should take action under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

*State Departments of Education and local 
Boards of Education should actively recruit 
and train qualified teachers who are Negro. 

*Congress should provide adequate fund- 
ing for the National Teacher Corps, an 
imaginative effort aimed at breaking down 
the vicious cycle of poverty and ignorance in 
rural and urban slums, 

*A comprehensive system of pre-school 
centers for underprivileged children operat- 
ing both during the school year and during 
the summer months is required. The highly 
successful Operation Headstart program 
should be expanded, systemized, and imagi- 
natively administered. 

*Finally, new methods of curriculum 
should be devised. Textbooks should reflect 
a more realistic view of the role of minority 
groups in our history. 


H. HOUSING 


For millions of Negroes, housing means the 
lack of free choice in selecting a place to live, 
and congested ghettos that breed broken 
homes, delinquency, illegitimacy, drug addic- 
tion and crime. Since World War II, the 
pattern in housing has been new homes in 
the suburbs for white families with rising 
incomes and old homes in central cities for 
Negroes. Indeed, the trend in recent years 
has been accelerating. 

Because I believe the situation in housing 
has reached crisis proportions, I strongly 
urge that the following steps be taken: 

1. Banning housing discrimination: The 
Administration’s housing bill banning racial 
discrimination in the sale, rental or financ- 
ing of all types of housing, represents a po- 
tentially important advance in assuring free- 
dom of choice in the open market. This 
legislation is a significant step toward 
achieving the promise and spirit of the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Nevertheless, the Administration’s 
method of attacking discrimination in hous- 
ing ignores a more potent instrument. 

*The President could deal with the prob- 
lem of discrimination in housing more effec- 
tively by issuing an appropriate executive 
order. President Kennedy’s Executive Order 
No. 11063 banning discrimination in FHA 
and VA-financed housing, covered 20 per cent 
of the total housing supply. By extending 
the Executive Order to all housing financed 
through banks and savings and loan institu- 
tions whose deposits are guaranteed by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(FDIC) or the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation (FSLIC), more than 
80 per cent of the housing supply could be 
covered. 

*In the absence of an executive order, the 
Administration’s Bill should be supported. 
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However, it should be strengthened in its 
proposed methods of enforcement. The con- 
cept of a Federal Fair Housing Board with 
effective enforcement powers—adopted as an 
amendment in the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee—has sound precedent in numerous state 
open housing laws. 

States and local governments should also 
take the initiative in ensuring open housing. 
Massachusetts has strong fair housing laws. 
They have been widely accepted by the citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth. Eighteen states 
now have similar housing laws on the books. 
These laws should be strengthened and 
vigorously enforced. The Massachusetts 
Republican Platform of 1966 calling for in- 
creased funds and authority for the Mas- 
sachusetts Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion should be implemented. 

2. Housing low and moderate income fam- 
ilies: Our present Federal and state housing 
programs have been hampered by inadequate 
funds, poor planning and the power of sub- 
urban areas to veto housing plans, thus con- 
fining subsidized housing to the core city 
ghetto. 

A coordinated effort between our public 
and private sectors is urgently needed to in- 
crease the rate of housing production for 
low and moderate income families. The pres- 
ent rate of housing production is only 1.4 
million units per year. Most of this housing 
is priced beyond the reach of families below 
the median income level. Housing produc- 
tion must be increased to at least 2 million 
units per year—at least half of which should 
be made available to low and moderate- 
income families. Both Federal and state 
governments and private sources as well 
should contribute toward filling this gap. 

Congress should provide funds for the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) to conduct research in such 
areas as the amount of sub-standard housing 
and the need for low-income housing in the 
nation so that Federal programs may be di- 
rected to the areas of greatest need. 

The rent supplement program recently ap- 
proved by Congress should be made metro- 
politan wide in scope by elimination of the 
amendment allowing local governments to 
veto rent supplement projects. As originally 
introduced, the rent supplement bill was de- 
signed to encourage the development of 
housing throughout the metropolitan region 
and to rent a portion of these new units to 
low income families under a supplement pro- 
gram. The local veto amendment minimizes 
the possibility of locating units outside of 
congested city cores. 

3. Metropolitan planning: Any attempt to 
reduce racial concentration in housing must 
necessarily involve the of low- 
income families through metropolitan plan- 
ning. The various governmental units must 
undertake joint ventures to meet the prob- 
lems of both desegregation and increasing 
the supply of low and moderate income hous- 
ing on a metropolitan area-wide basis. 

Districts within the metropolitan area 
should be rezoned and provisions made for 
low and moderate income housing programs. 
These programs should be comprehensive 
enough to provide for community services 
and transportation networks to other areas. 

Federal and state housing funds going to 
local governments should be used as incen- 
tives for the development of metropolitan- 
wide plans for low and moderate income 
housing. 

4. Revitalization of the ghetto: On a long- 
term basis, the plight of the ghetto can and 
will be relieved by an open market in housing 
and meaningful planning of low and mod- 
erate income housing outside of the central 
city. In the meantime, we must utilize our 
present resources to rehabilitate the ghetto. 

It is not enough to tear down and renovate 
our slums. Equally important is the need 
to link the physical rehabilitation of the 
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slum to the social rehabilitation of its 
inhabitants. 

The Administration's Demonstration 
Cities Bill represents a new approach to 
the problem which deserves to be tested. 
However, the program is deficient in its 
failure to embrace the entire urban com- 
munity. The program should provide in- 
centives for planning on a broader scale for 
those areas in which the problem of segre- 
gation transcends the boundaries of the 
central city. 

Community Action Programs provide 
people living within the ghetto the oppor- 
tunity to improve their situation through 
cooperative effort. They also serve to call 
the public’s attention to the substandard 
living conditions of the “invisible poor.” To 
be effective, these programs will require 
imaginative approaches by governmental 
agencies at the local, state, and national 
levels. 

II. EMPLOYMENT 


Millions of Negroes remain untouched by 
the wealth of our affluent society. The un- 
employment rate among Negroes is 7 percent, 
more than twice the average for whites. 
Often, Negroes can only find employment in 
low-skilled, low-wage occupations and indus- 
tries with the lowest growth rates and the 
most limited opportunities for advancement. 
Moreover, these jobs are most vulnerable to 
the rapid pace of automation. Joblessness 
among Negro youths is a particularly acute 
problem. As of April 1966, 19 percent of 
out-of-school Negro youths between 16 and 
21 were unemployed, twice the rate for white 
youths in the same category. These unem- 
ployment figures are reflected in the mount- 
ing welfare budgets of our major cities. 


Recommendations 


No single, simple, quick measure can elimi- 
nate these critical problems. I strongly 
urge the adoption of a broadly based action 
program which includes the following points: 

1. New enforcement powers for the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission: Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 which 
prohibits discrimination by employers, 
unions, and employment agencies should be 
strengthened. At present, the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, created 
by the Act to carry out Title VII, can only 
investigate complaints of discrimination and 
then sevk conciliation. If no redress is pos- 
sible, the individual must take the initiative 
in seeking redress in the courts. Because 
of the complaint system, the EEOC has had 
only negligible impact on employment dis- 
crimination. In addition, the EEOC has 
been hampered by insufficient investigative 
powers and resources, limited enforcement 
powers which are complicated and ineffec- 
tive, and a lack of administrative authority 
to undertake or coordinate manpower devel- 
opment or economic opportunity programs in 
support of its enforcement activities. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
should be amended to authorize the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission to is- 
sue cease-and-desist orders against individ- 
uals engaged in unlawful employment prac- 
tices and to order back pay to those who 
have suffered financial loss through the 
denial of equal employment opportunity. 

2. State fair employment practices com- 
missions: A number of states have made 
important advances in establishing state an- 
tidiscrimination commissions. However, the 
effectiveness of these state agencies has often 
been limited by inadequate financial support 
and excessive restraint in enforcement. 

States should take the initiative in 
strengthening state fair employment prac- 
tices commissions. In this regard, I urge 
implementation of the 1966 Massachusetts 
Platform plank which calls for strengthen- 
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3. Eliminating discrimination in trade un- 
ions: In spite of the progress made by labor 
unions to promote equal employment prac- 
tices, a number of unions continue to dis- 
criminate against Negroes. Unions have a 
special obligation to make a place for those 
against whom they and employers have too 
long discriminated. I urge, therefore, that: 

Government contracting authority, in ac- 
cordance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and an executive order banning discrimina- 
tion on work done by Federal contract, be 
used to insure equal employment practices 
and expanded training opportunities on all 
Federal projects. It is regrettable that the 
Departments of Labor and Justice did not 
initiate action against trade unions to en- 
force nondiscrimination on government con- 
tracts until February, 1966. 

Unions on all levels evaluate and revise 
all programs and practices that discriminate 
unfairly in job placement, job training or 
advancement. National union leadership 
should take affirmative action against unions 
that continue discriminatory practices. 

Unions increase job opportunities in the 
skilled crafts and building trades by a) ac- 
tively recruiting Negroes and others into 
craft unions; b) establishing pre-apprentice- 
ship training to help Negro youths qualify 
for apprenticeship programs. 

4. Metropolitan job councils: 

Metropolitan Job Councils should be es- 
tablished by private sources in all major ur- 
ban areas to plan, coordinate, and implement 
local programs to increase job opportunities 
for Negroes. Membership should include 
representatives of business, organized labor, 
education, and other appropriate community 
organizations. These councils would accu- 
mulate up-to-date information on the Negro 
labor force and job opportunities in the area, 
and would help coordinate and improve ex- 
isting programs. Technical assistance would 
be offered by the Councils to help employers 
and unions make positive efforts to recruit 
Negro workers, and eliminate unnecessarily 
rigid hiring specifications. 

5. Rural employment programs: Many 
marginal farmers have become victims of 
mechanization, shrinking acreage allotments, 
and racial prejudice. The migration of un- 
skilled rural Negroes to urban areas has 
created additional problems. Between 1960 
and 1964, the number of Negro farmers de- 
creased by 35 percent. To meet these prob- 
lems I recommend that: 

The Secretary of Agriculture move im- 
mediately to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the United States Civil Rights Com- 
mission aimed at the elimination of segre- 
gation in Department of Agriculture pro- 
grams. The Secretary has made little 
progress in implementing the report which is 
now over a year old. 

The Department of Agriculture extend 
to Negro farmers the necessary assistance, 
information, and encouragement to give them 
the equal opportunity to diversify their farm 
enterprises. 

Federal, state, and local agencies and pri- 
vate groups as well cooperate in the develop- 
ment of comprehensive programs to facilitate 
the adjustment of rural families moving to 
urban raeas. Centers should be created in 
rural surplus labor areas to help potential 
migrants make arrangements for jobs and 
housing and should provide vocational and 
personal counselling. 

6. Employment programs for Negro youth: 
Programs for intensive counselling of Negro 
youth, the sector of our population with the 
highest incidence of unemployment, are 
grossly inadequate. The need exists for year- 
round youth job placement services. 

Counselling services for in-school youths 
should be improved and expanded with the 
aid of skilled vocational advisers acqainted 
with requirements of industry. Expanded 
high school vocational education programs 
are also needed in urban and rural areas to 
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train youths effectively for occupations in 
which employment opportunities are avail- 
able. 

Business and industry should work closely 
with schools and labor unions through 
Metropolitan Job Councils where possible to 
gear in-school training realistically to job 
requirements and to broaden in-service train- 
ing opportunities. 


IV. HEALTH 


Negroes are subject to more illnesses and 
disabilities than white people; they lose be- 
tween one and one-third times as many days 
of work from disease or disability, and have a 
higher infant mortality rate and a seven years 
shorter life expectancy. The figures are in- 
tegrally related to poor living conditions and 
inadequate health care. 

The effects of inadequate health care are 
compounded by discrimination—especially 
in the South. Despite the fact that Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 bans discrimi- 
nation from health facilities receiving Federal 
funds, wide-spread discrimination against 
Negroes still exists. Negro doctors, dentists 
and technicians are all too often refused 
staff privileges and excluded from profes- 
sional societies; Negro nurses are excluded 
from training programs, paid lower wages and 
forced to eat in segregated cafeterias; and, 
Negro patients continue to be placed in 
segregated wards. 

The persistence of this discrimination can 
be traced in large part to the failure of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare to take steps necessary to achieve 
compliance with the law. Effective enforce- 
ment action has not been taken. Except in 
cases where complaints have been filed, field 
inspections have not even been made to ascer- 
tain the extent of noncompliance. 

To remedy these abuses in medical care, I 
strongly urge that the following steps be 
taken: 


1. Enforcing compliance in health care: 
HEW should conduct surveys and thorough 
field examinations to determine the extent 
of discrimination in federally assisted health 
p Funds should be withheld from 
those hospitals which continue to discrimi- 
nate against Negroes in violation of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Finally, HEW should 
take steps to ensure that hospitals partici- 
pating in the Medicare program comply with 
Federal laws against discrimination. 

2. Improved health services: While the 
new programs of Medicare and medical aid 
for the indigent represent increased provision 
of medical services to low income families 
(many of whom are Negro), they should be 
supplemented by: 

Additional experimentation in the con- 
cept of neighborhood health centers which 
provide a range of health services on a co- 
ordinated basis to all members of the family 
in a single location. The neighborhood 
health center sponsored by Tufts University 
in the Columbia Point housing development 
is an excellent example of how health serv- 
ices can be more effectively delivered to low 
income families that would not otherwise 
receive them. 

Comprehensive study and evaluation of 
ways of improving the quality and availabil- 
ity of medical services to low income families 
in both urban and rural areas. 

3. Medical research: Organizations, both 
private and public, should undertake thor- 
ough studies to examine the causes of the 
Negro’s high infant mortality rate and lower 
life expectancy and should develop a com- 
prehensive plan of attack on these problems. 
The continued disparity between the Negro 
and white population in these vital statistics 
is cause for deep national concern. 


v. JUSTICE 
1. Protecting Negroes and civil rights 
workers: The tragic shooting of James Mere- 
dith in Mississippi is the latest in a series of 
violent acts committed against civil rights 
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workers. Since 1960, an estimated thirty 
Negro and white civil rights workers have 
been murdered in the South, while countless 
others have been the victims of beatings, 
bombings, maimings, and shootings. 

The continuing failure of all-while juries 
to convict assailants has, in addition, focused 
the nation’s attention on the gross inequities 
in the jury system in the South. We can no 
longer tolerate a system of justice in which 
Negroes and civil rights workers are not free 
to exercise their constitutional rights. We 
can no longer postpone fulfillment of our 
national pledge to liberty and justice for all. 
It is time to guarantee that justice will be 
done throughout the nation. 

A number of bills pending before Congress 
and sponsored by Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike are designed to remedy these 
flagrant abuses. I urge that Congress enact 
a strong civil rights bill during this session— 
one that includes, in this area, the following: 

Provisions for a representative cross- 
section of the population on jury lists, 
thereby eliminating discrimination on the 
grounds of race or color in jury selection. 

Removal of certain criminal cases to the 
Federal courts where state jury selection 
procedures are not in accordance with Fed- 
eral procedures. 

Greater Federal protection against intimi- 
dation of Negroes and civil rights workers, 
including stronger Federal criminal penalties 
for those who deprive individuals of their 
federally protected rights. 

Amendments of the United States Code so 
that local, county and city governments are 
held jointly liable with officials employed by 
the government who deprive persons of rights 
protected by the Code. 

Establishment of an Indemnification 
Board within the Federal Government with 
authority to grant money damages to the 
person(s) whose federally protected rights 
have been violated. 

2. Voting rights: The Voting Rights Act of 
1965 largely removed the legal barriers to 
voting. However, apathy, fear and ignorance 
continue to impede Negro registration and 
yoting. While Congressional action in the 
area of voting is not now needed, the Admin- 
istration must take the lead in enforcement. 
It has not yet enforced the law in large areas 
of the South, notably Georgia. Beyond en- 
forcement, the Administration must provide 
more imaginative and innovative voter regis- 
tration education where it has sent Federal 
examiners. Pamphlets and posters in all Fed- 
eral facilities advertising voter registration 
might be used. Finally, voter registration 
hours should be better advertised in South- 
ern communities. 

8. Home rule for the District of Columbia: 
Since 1874 the people of Washington, D.C. 
have been under the jurisdiction of the Con- 
gress—their pleas for self-government largely 

ignored. The situation is made more intoler- 
able by the fact that 62 percent of the popu- 
lation is Negro, while ten members of the 
powerful House District Committee are from 
the South. That this situation should exist 
in a nation which prides itself on its demo- 
cratic principles is deplorable enough. But 
that such a situation be permitted to con- 
tinue in our nation’s capital is reprehensible. 
Attempts to get a “home rule” bill through 
Congress this year have once again failed. 
But this issue must not be allowed to die. 
I strongly urge Congress to act and to restore 
democracy to our nation’s capital once more. 

The challenge of a Great Society” cannot 
be fulfilled until we have achieved an Open 
Soclety, with equal opportunity for all Amer- 
icans to obtain quality education, enjoy the 
minimum comforts of decent housing, sus- 
tain a potentially healthful existence, and 
gain access to the material benefits of our 
abundant, free economy. 

This challenge is a particularly fitting one 
for the Republican Party, as the party of 
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Lincoln, to undertake. It is a challenge un- 
derlined by the noble purpose and inspiration 
of a uniquely American dream. For, over the 
course of more than three centuries, we have 
dared to seek strength for our society by 
giving freedom to its members. We have 
liberated common men and women and have 
discovered uncommon faith and power. We 
have dedicated ourselves to the importance 
of the individual and have achieved unparal- 
leled greatness as a nation. 

As a people, we must now fulfill the prom- 
ise of that dream. We must build a truly 
Open Society where all men have the right 
to achieve their individuality, where every 
man has the right to participate in the 
American dream. 


THE HOUSING STAKES 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Moser] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of the House to a responsible 
and positive editorial comment in the 
Washington Evening Star on Saturday, 
July 30, 1966, with which I completely 
agree and which seems very pertinent to 
the question we face in the House, con- 
cerning clarification of title IV of this 
year’s Civil Rights Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree especially with the 
Star in it’s support of the practical and 
constructive efforts of our colleague, the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS]. 

The editors of the Star say this: 

THE HOUSING STAKES 

Within limits organized Negro opposition 
to any softening of the administration’s civil 
rights bill would be recognizable as a rou- 
tine, valid political tactic. The sneering an- 
tagonism which some civil rights leaders are 
displaying toward the bill's fair housing sec- 
tion, however is merely self-defeating. 

Representative Maratas’ amendment ex- 
empting individual homeowners from provi- 
sions of the bill in connection with the sale 
of their own property satisfied neither the 
conservatives nor the liberals on the House 
Judiciary Committee. It was the means, 
however, which permitted the bill to move. 
Without it, this measure would still be dead- 
locked, and no committee member disputes 
the fact. 

Now that the measure has reached the 
House floor, some civil rights leaders con- 
tend there are sufficient votes to scrap the 
compromise and pass the housing provision 
in its original form. Not even the most 
ardent civil righters in the House, however, 
support that view. Chairman CELLER of the 
Judiciary Committee, addressing civil rights 
leaders the other night, warned flatly that 
the bill is doomed without the exemption 
provision, and without language clarifying 
the right of such individual homeowners to 
sell through real estate agents. 

Roy Wilkins the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights chairman, calls for a housing 
section “of more substance than a mere 
legislative title,” and one which would not 
leave the suburbs of large cities “virtually 
lilywhite.” 

Neither of those descriptions is applicable, 
however, to the Mathias amendment. In 
the first place, no abatement is in sight to 
the flood of new single-family and apart- 
ment housing construction in the suburbs, 
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virtually all of which would be subject to 
the anti-discriminatory sanctions of the bill. 
Nor, of course, would an exemption mean 
that every individual homeowner who de- 
sired to sell his house would practice dis- 
crimination. The very existence of a law, 
applying to existing apartments and to all 
new housing, would inevitably exert power- 
ful influences on the whole fleld of real 
estate marketing. 

To want a stronger law at this point is 
understandable. But to deprecate the sig- 
nificance of the gains now at stake is 
senseless. 


CLAREMONT DAILY EAGLE BACKS 
CLEVELAND BILL FOR A NA- 
TIONAL CEMETERY IN NEW ENG- 
LAND 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Kenneth D. Whipple, editor of the Clare- 
mont Daily Eagle recently came out in 
favor of H.R. 6678, my bill providing for 
a national cemetery in New England. 
His views are set forth in an editorial 
published July 22, which I am pleased to 
submit for the Recorp. The support of 
this outstanding newspaper is extremely 
welcome and I urge my colleagues to read 
this editorial. 


[From the Claremont Daily Eagle, July 22, 
1966] 


NATIONAL CEMETERY AT RINDGE 


Lack of a national cemetery in New Hamp- 
shire—indeed, in all of New England—is cre- 
ating increasingly critical problems for fami- 
lies of men who have been killed in action 
in Vietnam. 

In many cases, such families have been 
told there is no place left for burial in na- 
tional cemeteries, and that they must go 
to Arlington National Cemetery in Virginia, 
hundreds of miles from their home. 

To remedy this, Representative James C. 
CLEVELAND, Republican, of New Hampshire, 
of New London has introduced legislation 
(H.R. 6678) which provides for a national 
cemetery in New England. 

In proposing this action, the Granite State 
congressman said: 

“Naturally, I have my favorite spot for it, 
which is in Rindge, New Hampshire, near 
the famous Cathedral of the Pines—a beauti- 
ful outdoor shrine, internationally recog- 
nized, completely non-denominational, and 
dedicated to the memory of all war dead. 

“More important, however, is the question 
of locating a suitable national cemetery 
within reasonable distances of the families 
of deceased veterans. 

“The right to be buried in a national ceme- 
tery, which we grant to all veterans, is, in 
fact, being denied by the lack of facilities 
near their homes. The great distance to the 
nearest national cemetery to New Hampshire, 
for instance, almost precludes its use by 
veterans of my state.” 

CLEVELAND, describing current jurisdiction 
over national cemeteries as “a bureaucratic 
hodgepodge,” said it should be given entirely 
to the Veterans Administration. At present, 
he pointed out, it is diffused through at least 
four federal agencies. 

Comparatively little is known by the aver- 
age American about his national cemeteries, 
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except probably the highly publicized one at 
Arlington. Though this is one of the two 
largest, exceeding 400 acres in size, there are 
actually 118 installations under Army con- 
trol, ranging downward to as little as a 
half acre in extent. 

The national cemetery system, as admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army, is 
a civil function entirely separate from tradi- 
tional military functions. Its installations 
include three monuments, one memorial 
park, government-owned lots in the Congres- 
sional Cemetery, seven confederate ceme- 
teries and plots, 21 Soldiers lots and 85 na- 
tional cemeteries in 32 states, Puerto Rico 
and the District of Columbia. 

All of the grave sites in 23 of the national 
cemeteries listed above are either preserved 
or occupied, leaving 62 of these installations 
in which there is uncommitted space. 

There are 13 other national cemeteries, 
including Gettysburg, administered by the 
Interior Department as part of the national 
park system. Grave sites in more than half 
of these are fully committed also. 

More than 3,800 acres of land make up the 
Army’s national cemeteries, providing a grave 
site potential of better than 2,000,000, more 
than half of them developed. 

Under the original law, burial was author- 
ized only of “soldiers of the United States 
who fell in battle or died of disease in the 
field and in hospitals.” This authority, over 
the years, has been progressively modified 
to include other service categories. 

Several cemeteries were added in the grow- 
ing West during the "70s and 80s; another 
was created in the 1920s to preserve the 
grave of Pres, Zachary Taylor; seven more 
were established in the 80s when the PWA 
was flourishing. But only five have been 
added since World War II. 

In 1947 the Army proposed several more, 
including one at Fort Devens, Mass., but 
this proposal failed to find favor. 

A recent survey (1961) pointed up the 
inequitable distribution of existing cemeter- 
ies and the disparity between the number of 
persons now eligible for burial and the avail- 
ability of grave sites. Again, earlier this 
year, the problem was under study by the 
House Committee on Veterans Affairs. 

It was at this time that Congressman 
CLEVELAND, speaking in support of his bill 
stressed the need for better facilities in New 
England. 

It seems certain whatever the course of 
the war in Vietnam, that use of national 
cemeteries and demand for their facilities 
will continue to grow over the years. If 
the system expands, as it obviously must, 
New Hampshire and New England should not 
be ignored. 

KD. W. 


SOLUTION OF LOCAL AND STATE 
FINANCIAL PROBLEMS CALLS FOR 
FEDERAL REVENUE SHARING 
PLAN WITH STATES 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation in the 
House of Representatives calling for a 
program of Federal revenue sharing 
with the 50 States. This bill is aimed at 
strengthening the control of State and 
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local government and at the same time 
providing them with more financial re- 
sources to meet their real needs. 

State and local governments already 
are spending more than $70 billion a 
year, and they will be spending more 
than $100 billion in 1970. 

The rise in State and local spending 
reflects the demands of a growing popu- 
lation for more and better public serv- 
ices. The problems of population 
growth have prompted such urgent 
needs as new schools, roads, sewers— 
more teachers, policemen, firemen, and 
other personnel to provide public 
services. 

These demands have strained the 
fiscal resources of State and local gov- 
ernments. As a result, they find them- 
selves reaching the maximum of present 
taxing sources. More and more they 
look to the growing Central Government 
in Washington for help. Their financial 
problems are complicated by the fact 
that the Federal Government has pre- 
empted and monopolized most sources 
of government revenue. 

We also find local taxpayers heavily 
burdened with large obligations for 
property taxes, sales taxes, and income 
taxes. 

However, the Federal Government 
continues to add grant-in-aid programs 
through hundreds of Federal bureaus. 
To illustrate the growth of Federal pro- 
grams, in 1934 there were only 18 grant- 
in-aid programs to disburse Federal 
funds for specific purposes to local and 
State governments. Today there are 
more than 140 grant-in-aid programs of 
the Federal Government. 

The growth in the amount of money 
involved is substantial. Federal grants 
in 1934 totaled $126 million. By 1964, 
it had risen to over $10 billion. It still 
is going up; and by 1984 projections indi- 
cate the total will rise to $52 billion. 

The solution to the problem of the 
States must be one which emphasizes 
the independence of the States and not 
a system which ties them further to 
Washington. 

I have followed closely various studies 
which have been made in recent years 
regarding possible solutions to the future 
financing of governmental services by 
local and State governments. A Presi- 
dential task force, chaired by Dr. Joseph 
Pechman of the Brookings Institution, 
has studied various revenue-sharing con- 
cepts. The National Governors’ Con- 
ference has given serious study to this 
problem and a Republican Coordinating 
Committee Task Force on the Functions 
of the Federal, State and Local Govern- 
ments, headed by Hon. Robert Taft, 
Jr., also has made constructive recom- 
mendations in this area. It is obvious 
there is growing support for some form 
of tax-sharing program. 

Therefore, I have introduced this bill 
which would establish a system to share 
personal and corporate income taxes col- 
lected by the Federal Government with 
the States. Under this legislation: 

First. Funds would be apportioned 
partially on a population basis and par- 
tially on the basis of a direct grant to 
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those States with the lowest per capita 
income. 

Second. The amount to be appropri- 
ated to the State share would be an ac- 
tual percentage of the Federal revenues 
collected during that year, beginning 
with a 2-percent share in the first year 
and increasing by 2 percent biennially, 
to a maximum of 10 percent. 

Third. The State share to be appor- 
tioned would not be contingent upon the 
development of a budgetary surplus, but 
would be a definite and continuing part 
of each year’s budget requirement. 

Fourth. Federal governmental con- 
trols of the States’ share of revenues 
would be kept at a minimum, requiring 
only final accounting to the Congress 
and the Secretary of the Treasury on 
how such funds were utilized and com- 
pliance with certain national objectives 
such as the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

Mr. Speaker, of course I recognize that 
the increased spending demands of the 
current military conflict in Vietnam 
make the implementation of the tax- 
sharing plan at this time difficult. How- 
ever, I urge that public hearings be 
scheduled at the earliest possible time 
with the hope that with the termination 
of the Vietnam conflict, we can give se- 
rious consideration to the establishment 
of a tax-sharing program with the 
States. 

Such problems as education, heavier 
traffic, polluted air, crime, slums, short- 
age of water, and rising taxes require the 
cooperative action of local, State, and 
Federal Governments, A direct return to 
States of Federal revenues collected 
would be a proper role for the Federal 
Government to assume in future years. 


DECLINES WHITE HOUSE INVITA- 
TION BECAUSE HE IS BEHIND 
BARS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, there 
will be one absentee when the President 
conducts swearing in ceremonies for 
two new members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission this Friday at the White 
House. On the guest list was Dr. 
Thomas N. Burbridge, former San Fran- 
cisco president of the NAACP, who is 
a research scientist at the University of 
California. 

Mr. Burbridge turned the invitation 
down because he is behind bars, serving 
a 30-day sentence for taking part in civil 
rights sit-in demonstrations at San 
Francisco’s Sheraton-Palace Hotel in 
1964. 

At one time during these demonstra- 
tions, the public was arrogantly blocked 
from getting in or getting out of the 
lobby. Scratch one from the guest list 
but chalk up one for law and order. It 
is about time some of these people are 
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held accountable to the same laws which 
you and I obey. 


TILLING FOR THE FARM VOTE 
HARVEST 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Paul 
Hope, in a column in the Washington 
Star on August 1, did a good job of re- 
porting why the administration has 
launched a massive public relations ef- 
fort to convince farmers that the price- 
depressing blows dealt to them really 
were not. I include the Hope column 
at this point in my remarks: 

From the Washington (D. O.) Star, 
Aug. 1, 1966] 
TILLING FOR THE FARM VOTE HARVEST 
(By Paul Hope) 

Administration officials are tilling the rural 
countryside these days as though the White 
House has just discovered there still are a 
lot of votes down on the farm. 

Actually, President Johnson has been 
fully aware that 5.6 million people are still 
employed in agriculture and that in a con- 
gressional election year that ain’t hay. What 
the administration has newly discovered is 
that rural America has grown increasingly 
disenchanted with President Johnson’s ad- 
ministration. 

As a result, Johnson and Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman in recent weeks 
have been trying to convince American 
farmers it’s been a long time since they had 
it so good. 

Things really aren’t as bad with farmers 
as they sometimes have been. Hog prices 
are good, beef prices are fair, corn prices are 
strong, wheat is way up over a year ago, 
soybeans are skyrocketing. 

But still—and it may be hard for city 
dwellers to believe—farm prices are lower 
than they were 14 years ago, a peak period 
during the Korean war. Per capita farm 
income is only two-thirds that of non- 
farmers. 

The recent upward movement of farm 
prices has not been so much a result of 
anything done by the administration as it 
has been a response to conditions in the 
world. Large scale droughts and famines in 
places like India, population explosions, and 
the increased food needs of nations in 
armed conflict have drained away the huge 
surpluses that once filled granaries in the 
United States. The traditional price deter- 
minant—supply and demand—is at work. 

But income is not the whole picture with 
the farmer. He is affected by many of the 
same things that bother other people and 
affect their political thinking. 

The farmer is concerned about the war in 
Viet Nam. A Viet Nam casualty returning 
in a casket to a rural town is more notice- 
able than it is in the city. Everyone in a 
rural community knows whose boy got 
drafted last week. 

— 7 — is hitting the farmer as hard as 

group. Costs of machinery, labor, lum- 
— paint, nails, oll products —all essential 
to modern-day farming—are up. 

President Johnson last week, in a report 
to Congress, noted that while farm prices 
have gone up 4 percent since 1960, the costs 
of farm production went up 8 percent. 
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at helping the urban areas doesn’t sit es- 
pecially well with the farmer, who generally 
is more conservative than others. 

Voting preferences are so often the re- 
sult of an impression, and the farmer is no 
less subject to this than anyone else. 

One thing the White House is trying to 
cure as its spokesmen tour the farm country 
is a bad case of foot-in-mouth disease which 
as much as anything else has soured many 
farmers on the Johnson administration. 

Farmers claim they have been made the 
scapegoat for the rising cost of living and 
they claim the administration has been de- 
liberately trying to drive down farm prices, 

Last February, Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara at the urging of Secretary Free- 
man, ordered a 50 percent reduction in pork 
purchases for six months for the armed 
services. It was shown later, with the dis- 
closure of a letter from Freeman to McNa- 
mara, that the move was part of a program 
to keep “domestic food prices in line.” 

In March, Gardner Ackley, chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, made it clear that dumping of a half- 
billion bushels of stored corn on the mar- 
ket was a move to hold down the price of 
corn and pork. 

In March, also, President Johnson told 
housewives to quit buying high-priced items 
at the grocery. Farmers thought there were 
better ways to cure inflation. 

Then in April, Freeman told a press con- 
ference he was happy to report that farm 
prices had dropped a bit and that it would 
be reflected in the market basket. Prices 
may have fallen but farmers hit the ceiling; 
they thought Freeman was on their side. 

Now the administration is engaged in a 
massive public relations exercise to conyince 
farmers that it has been misinterpreted and 
that it really has the farmer's interest at 
heart. Freeman reminds the country folk 
that the President himself—with his ranch 
down on the Pedernales—is really one of 
them. 

Just give the administration time and 
keep White House supporters in Congress, 
say administration spokesmen, and President 
Johnson will make a silk purse out of every 
sow’s ear. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR OF COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kress). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
honor and privilege to attend the cere- 
monies in San Juan, PR., on July 
26, celebrating the 14th year of the Com- 
monwealth. Fourteen years ago I at- 
tended the celebration of the adoption 
of the Puerto Rican Constitution and 
status of Commonwealth. I do not be- 
lieve that the progress made in Puerto 
Rico in these 14 years can be matched 
anyplace in the world. The great ad- 
vance of tourism and industry has 
changed the island from the poorhouse 
of the Caribbean to the pearl of the Car- 
ibbean. The Puerto Ricans are a proud 
people; proud of their Spanish heritage 
and proud of their American citizenship. 
Debate continues on the ultimate status 
of the island, whether it should be Com- 
monwealth, statehood, or independence. 
I have always in the past and continue to 
feel this is a decision that should be 
made by the people of Puerto Rico. Once 
made it should be implemented. The 
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Congress of the United States may well 

be proud of its actions in the past in 

bringing political maturity to the peo- 
ple of the island. However, this could 
not have been accomplished had it not 
been the will and desire of the residents 
of this beautiful island. I congratulate 
those of both political parties of the 
island for their foresight and dedication. 

Gov. Roberto Sanchez Vilella and Mr. 

Justice Abe Fortas addressed the thou- 

sands who had gathered in the beautiful 

old Spanish city of San Juan. I include 

with these remarks the addresses of a 

distinguished Puerto Rican, a citizen 

of the United States, and a distinguished 
jurist from the highest court of our 
land: 

TRANSLATION OF THE ADDRESS MADE BY THE 
GOVERNOR OF PUERTO Rico, Hon. ROBERTO 
SANCHEZ VILELLA, ON THE 14TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO 
Rico, San Juan, P.R., JULY 25, 1966 


Honorable Representative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; distinguished 
guests of honor; distinguished visitors; mem- 
bers of the three Branches of Government; 
friends and countrymen, on this 25th of July 
we gather in public celebration of an anni- 
versary which is an event of transcendental 
nature and importance in the history of 
Puerto Rico and of Puerto Ricans. In 1952, 
in making effective the Constitution of our 
people, the Commonwealth was founded and 
constituted, thus completing the democratic 
process that led to its creation. The people 
of Puerto Rico then gave themselves a slap on 
the back in the exercise of democracy and 
made it possible for all Puerto Ricans to en- 
joy a new and effective way of government. 
Today, somewhere else, another historic step 
of fundamental importance for the future of 
all Puerto Ricans is being taken. This other 
step requires our most determined attention 
and responds to our customs of order and 
peace. 

Throughout our history, imagination, the 
creative spirit, the dedication to work, the 
educational zeal and the absence of preju- 
dices of our people have been the weapons of 
reason and justice used to achieve their high 
objectives, their profound aspirations. Civil 
heroism has characterized Puerto Rican life. 
At times when, for reasons it is unnecessary 
to analyze, other peoples have chosen vio- 
lence to give vent to their rights to freedom 
and progress, Puerto Rico has drawn upon its 
profound virtue of temperance, it has used 
the sword of persuasion, to forge for itself a 
destiny that will rest fundamentally on self- 
respect, on respect for the rights of others 
and on the realities of its historic, geographic 
and economic circumstances. 

Also mindful of the great obligations of 
this world, Puerto Rico has participated in 
the battlefields when our solidarity with 
the world’s democratic cause has so de- 
manded. Puerto Rico has always responded 
gallantly to the appeal of its conscience to 
fight despotism in the world and to repel 
totalitarian aggression and stop the forces 
that would break the most precious prin- 
ciples of our civilization, those which guar- 
antee to men and people the imminent right 
to freedom. Puerto Rico did so in the last 
century. It has done and is bravely doing 
so in this century. Thousands of homes in 
Puerto Rican countryside and cities have 
felt the grief of temporary and permanent 
separation from loved ones who determinedly 
and fearlessly risked and offered their lives in 
sacrifice for the cause of democracy and 
freedom. Those same homes feel also the 
legitimate pride of contributing, without 
hesitation, the greatest and noblest contri- 
bution that can be offered to repel the threat 
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of destruction that the democratic world is 
facing. 

War and revolution are parentheses in our 
life as a people. We are a peace-loving peo- 
ple. Throughout the years, Puerto Rico has 
repeatedly demonstrated the validity of the 
conference table for settling its vital affairs. 
We have not attempted to destroy the ob- 
stacles that hinder our march towards bet- 
terment with sudden acts abstracted from 
the adverse consequences that these acts 
might mean for the welfare and progress of 
our people, and for the order and stability of 
a responsible democratic life. We have 
chosen the invincible weapon of persuasion. 
We have always stated our case on a basis 
of reason and with foresight for the impact 
of events which all transitions bring about. 
Thus, it was at the conference table that we 
obtained from Spain the Autonomic Charter 
of 1897. Since then we have risen from the 
framework of a military government in 1898 
to the scope of our constitutional life of 
today which started 14 years ago in the 
Commonwealth. 

Fourteen years are a relatively short span 
in a people's history. The accelerated pace 
of the world we live in, and especially of 
the efforts of Puerto Ricans in forging for 
themselves a better life, deprives us of time 
for remembering and for meditating about 
the processes and proceedings that paved the 
way for the event we are celebrating here 
and for the significant event taking place 
today in Washington. 

Let us meditate about them. Let us bring 
even nearer the recent events of history to 
make clearer the significance of what we 
proudly celebrate today: The Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, a product of the will of 
Puerto Ricans and of the sincere expression 
of a people who love the reality of what they 
created and who live it and feel it deeply. 
The people of Puerto Rico believe firmly in 
democracy and used the democratic means 
we all defend to channel their feelings and 
realize their hopes. Their democratic norms 
in consultations with the people, who ex- 
pressed themselves in freedom of action, al- 
lowed the creation of a new form of politi- 
callife. The practice of democracy has given 
us good fruits and will help us in the ag- 
grandizement of the Commonwealth. 

Let us see how the joint democratic life of 
two united peoples made and make possible 
this new form of political life. Public Law 
600 of the Congress of tne United States 
provided for the organization of a constitu- 
tional government by the people of Puerto 
Rico, in close relationship and in the nature 
of a compact, between the people of the 
United States and the people of Puerto Rico, 
if we Puerto Ricans so desired it. On June 4, 
1951, we Puerto Ricans expressed democrati- 
cally, through the right to vote and in an 
overwhelming manner, our positive feelings 
and accepted the terms proposed by Con- 
gress. 

It was established then that relations be- 
tween the two united peoples—Puerto Rico 
and the United States—would be defined and 
restructured by mutual agreement. We 
Puerto Ricans began the noble task of 
drafting our own constitution. In a demo- 
cratic way, and with the vote as instrument 
of reason, the people of Puerto Rico elected 
and designated a prominent group of citizens 
who, in representation of all political ideals 
and aspirations in the country would draft 
the Constitution to bring it before the con- 
sideration of those they represented. This 
group of citizens was organized into the 
Constitutional Convention. 

The Constitutional Convention tackled its 
task with patriotic ardor. There was frank 
and detailed discussion and consideration of 
all aspects. Thought and dialogue were the 
keynote. The environment of deliberation 
was democratic. The Constitutional Con- 
vention in acting honored itself and its peo- 
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ple. The delegates, through their votes, ap- 
proved overwhelmingly a Constitution they 
considered to be the will and the feelings of 
Puerto Ricans. 

But the people had to express themselves, 
and the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
was submitted to the consideration of those 
it would govern: the Puerto Ricans. And it 
was we Puerto Ricans, through our votes, 
who on March 3, 1952, expressed our un- 
equivocal will and adopted the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth. 

In accordance with the fundamental pro- 
visions of the compact between Puerto Rico 
and the United States, the President and the 
Congress of the United States concluded 
that our Constitution was in harmony with 
the terms of the compact and with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

On the 25th of July 1952, through the will 
of its citizens and by virtue of the authority 
that Puerto Ricans democratically gave him, 
Gov. Luis Mufioz Marin proclaimed that the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth was in 
effect. Thus proclaimed, the will of the 
people was put in vigor, and a new political 
system, the product of the will of Puerto 
Ricans freely expressed, was accomplished. 

It is fitting to pause here and examine the 
nature of Commonwealth. In order to un- 
derstand it, so as not to confuse it, it is 
necessary for certain concepts to be known 
with clarity. Commonwealth is composed of: 
the people of Puerto Rico which is its life, 
the land of Puerto Rico that we love so much; 
and the government of Puerto Rico organized 
under our Constitution. As a juridical and 
political entity, the Commonwealth is as 
valid and dignified as any other juridical- 
political form of self-government. Its appli- 
cation, its political power proceeds from the 
declared will of the people of Puerto Rico 
organized to represent themselves politically. 
Thus is it proclaimed in Article I of our 
Constitution: 

“The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
hereby constituted. Its political power 
emanates from the people and shall be exer- 
cised in accordance with their will, within 
the terms of the compact agreed upon be- 
tween the people of Puerto Rico and the 
United States of America.” 

The right, the power to organize politi- 
cally, to which this article refers, is a natural 
right of all peoples, an essential right for 
political coexistence, a right that peoples al- 
Ways possess, just by being peoples. From 
that, the validity of Commonwealth was 
born, born of your will of the rights that you 
have as a people, the same as all peoples of 
the world, to organize their own government. 

Commonwealth has associative relations 
with the United States. Those relations are 
established in the Federal Relations Act 
which contains the terms under which 
Puerto Rico is associated with the United 
States, in accord with the agreement carried 
out through Law 600 to which Puerto Rico 
gave its consent. It is important, in order 
to understand our political status, that no- 
body confuses or is left confused about the 
range of the Federal Relations Act and the 
Constitution of Puerto Rico. These docu- 
ments are two harmonious but distinct pil- 
lars of our political organization. The Fed- 
eral Relations Act is a law of the Congress of 
the United States which forms part of the 
compact between Puerto Rico and the Unit- 
ed States and in order to be amended needs 
the consent of the people of Puerto Rico and 
of the Congress of the United States. The 
second—the Constitution, is the one which 
created the Commonwealth and only can be 
amended or modified by the people of Puerto 
Rico, by you, by all of you in agreement with 
the criterion set by yourselves and in response 
to your needs. The Congress of the United 
States does not have to intervene in the 
modifications of the Constitution of Puerto 
Rico. Only the people in direct voting can 
change it. 
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Fourteen years ago today the people of 
Puerto Rico began enjoying the government 
that was structured by them. We have lived 
under the Commonwealth and it has per- 
mitted us to enjoy the security of the Con- 
stitution of Puerto Rico in association with 
the United States. This form of political 
democracy has given us, and gives us, the 
strength of thought and the means of carry- 
ing out our objectives. The postulates and 
basic principles, which gave birth to the 
peaceful revolution that created a better 
civilization and life for us and for our chil- 
dren, continue unaltered. The government's 
program, directed towards all sectors of 
Puerto Rican life, is being fulfilled and will 
continue to be fulfilled in an ever increasing 
way, as a solution to our problems and al- 
ways in loyalty to constitutional principles. 
Progress goes on, and so does the faith of this 
people in the system of government they, 
themselves, created. The democratic process 
continues in growing development, and faith 
in the future goes on. The clear vision of 
the future is rooted in the experience of our 
immediate pasts. 

How has the life of our people been under 
Commonwealth? 

The economic and social advances are there 
for us all to see. Democratic practice and 
faith in justice penetrate each day more 
deeply in our spirit. The Puerto Rican is 
acquiring more confidence in himself and 
each day sets for himself goals more difficult 
to reach. 

The creative imagination and the dynamic 
constructive forces of our people have been 
stimulated. Dedication to the search for the 
welfare of our countrymen and our brothers 
has made reality out of what a few ago 
appeared to be unattainable levels of living. 
We have spared no effort to solve the prob- 
lems that beset the country. Our life as a 
people has become more active. Puerto 
Rican life has been improved and has be- 
come more firm. Respect for the freedom of 
human beings and for the fundamental 
rights of our fellow men inspired the social 
revolution of which we are proud and the 
new juridico-political form which we cele- 
brate with pride today. We all know these 
facts, which every day encourages us to strive 
for new horizons of economic and spiritual 
well-being to be enjoyed equally by all. 
Under the Commonwealth, Puerto Rico has 
had a fruitful and creative life. 

However, the results of the increase and 
growth of our economy and the development 
of our potential for achieving the general 
welfare of the people leaves us open to the 
great risks that beset a growing society. I 
think it proper to point out here one of the 
most serious risks. When we have the tech- 
nical and economic capacity to create and 
organize a socially useful enterprise, we 
should not transfer it to outside hands for 
any interest of personal gain which in any 
way, in the long run, may represent a step 
backward for the people of Puerto Rico in 
their freedom of action or in their power to 
make their own decisions. We stimulate and 
welcome without prejudice all outside coop- 
eration for the development of our country, 
but it would be inconceivable for us to re- 
place what is successfully ours with what 
comes from outside. Let us add to the good 
that we have. Let us not replace it. Re- 
placement is justified only when that which 
is replaced cannot be improved. 

Just as one should never turn back in the 
rising march for public right and freedoms, 
neither should we turn back in what has 
been achieved in other aspects of human en- 
deavor. We will not lay the groundwork for 
the possibility that Puerto Rico may, even 
in ways different from those of the past, have 
to face attempts by particular interests to 
subordinate the people’s political power to 
economic power. We will not permit such 
situations. Our commitment with you 
authorizes us to fight in order to avoid them. 
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Although we all live the Commonwealth 
day after day and harvest the fruits that 
benefit all, there are people who have doubts 
about the nature of this political form and 
about the nature of the relationship between 
Puerto Rico and the United States. As in 
every democratic community, there are dif- 
ferenees of opinion in Puerto Rico about 
methods and procedures. These differences 
all flow towards the unity of the common 

of strengthening a worthy and 
productive life, in spiritual areas as well as in 
those of immediate physical and material 
needs. Puerto Rico has settled its affairs at 
the conference table. There will be no mo- 
tive in these times to choose another way. 

In order to study and analyze in detailed 
fashion all the elements and factors that have 
to do with or may pertain to the present and 
future relations between the United States 
and Puerto Rico, the representatives demo- 
cratically elected by both peoples, through 
mutual agreement, established and created 
the Commission of the United States and 
Puerto Rico on the Status of Puerto Rico 
better known as the Status Commission. 

This commission has already completed 
the more extensive part of its task. It is of 
great significance that the members of this 
commission are gathered today for their last 
deliberations about the task entrusted to 
them jointly by the brotherly and associated 
peoples of Puerto Rico and United States in 
connection with the feasible ways of develop- 
ment of our country in the juridical, politi- 
cal, economic and social order, upon a solid 
democratic platform. 

There is great expectation in the country 
as to the determinations that the commission 
members will make. The results of their de- 
liberations will have great impact on our 
lives and on the life of future generations, 
individually and collectively. I have no 
doubts as to the importance that this docu- 
ment will have in clearing up the horizon in 
the path of our country in its ascending 
march towards the high plateaus of its des- 
tiny. Therefore, in this solemn occasion 
I point out to you that people who are firmly 
established on reason and justice must lis- 
ten to every argument with serenity and 
Jaee every argument with discernment in 

the processes of consultation, 

The constitutional life of a people needs 
the understanding of all and we must all de- 
fend it. I ask the people of Puerto Rico to 
inform themselves and to stay informed 
about the conclusion and determinations of 
the commission and about the reasons and 
bases for those conclusions and determina- 
tions. No other political action has greater 
significance in the economic and social life 
of the country than its struggle with its 
constitutional system. Every one has the 
obligation to participate in the constructive 
and sometimes critical dialogue that we must 
carry on about this matter. Reasonable, 
worthy and sincere debate must be estab- 
lished. There must be respect for contrary 
opinions. We all have the obligation of ex- 

our own with serenity and with 
facts. There must be serenity in expecta- 
tions and serenity in actions. Only in this 
Way can reason, justice and good discern- 
ment in making a judgment, guide the des- 
tiny of the country. 

My faiths, my convictions, rest in the na- 
ture of the people of the United States, who 
hold a position of leadership in the world 
because of the greatness of its institutions, 
because of its profound and sincere motiva- 
tion of justice, which is its reason of being; 
and in the greatness of the people of Puerto 
Rico who, with unsurpassable civil heroism, 
know how to struggle for their rights. 

It is exalted in our Constitution that the 
will of the people is the source of public 
power. Collective decisions through the free 
participation of the citizens are mandatory. 
The people have already learned to make 
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their wishes known democratically. The 

people of Puerto Rico, if necessary, will once 

again know how to tell us their will. Their 
mandate will be the force that will forge the 
paths of their progress. 

I know that people who have grown in 
stature at their historical crossroads in the 
past will grow in serenity of understanding 
in the historic moment they now live. 
Puerto Rico forges its destiny with reason, 
with truths and with realities. So it did 
in the past, so it does today and so will it do 
tomorrow. We trust the people and we will 
answer that trust with new achievements 
for the Commonwealth, which are the 
achievements of the people of Puerto Rico. 
Achievements that will be obtained within 
our association with the United States in 
the enjoyment of our common citizenship. I 
told you before that every Puerto Rican will 
judge. The judging is up to every Puerto 
Rican. Your will shall again be done, the 
will of you, good Puerto Rican people. 
Thank you. 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE ABE FORTAS, 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE U.S. SUPREME 
Court, REPRESENTING THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE 14TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO, 
San JUAN, P.R., JULY 25, 1966 


My dear friends, this is for me an occasion 
of much sentiment. 

I have come home—to Puerto Rico—my 
second home. It is as near and dear to me 
as my own birthplace. 

I come to you today—on this great occa- 
sion—as the representative of the President 
of the United States. He has asked me to 
convey to you his greetings, as an old friend 
of Puerto Rico, and to read his message to 


you: 
“To the people of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico: 

“I am pleased to send my most cordial 
greetings to my fellow citizens of Puerto 
Rico, on the fourteenth anniversary of Con- 
stitution Day and of the founding of the 
Commonwealth. 

“We were innovators fourteen years ago— 
making use of the great potential for crea- 
tive and democratic experiment inherent in 
our constitutional system—when we created 
the new form of political freedom repre- 
sented by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 

“It is grounded on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of self-government, under a Constitu- 
tion drafted, and adopted, by the people of 
Puerto Rico. It prospers within a structure 
of permanent association with the United 
States, based upon our common citizenship 
and our mutual commitment to freedom and 
fundamental human rights. 

“Our relationship is not static. It can 
grow and change. Even now a study is un- 
der way, jointly undertaken by able repre- 
sentatives of both our communities, to review 
the experience of the past fourteen years. 
The results of the study will soon be avail- 
able, and I am certain they will give us con- 
fidence to develop our relationship further, 
in ways that will accord with the wishes of 
the people of Puerto Rico. 

“Your achievements have been truly re- 
markable. They have furnished an example 
for the world of what can be achieved by the 
close collaboration between a larger and a 
smaller community in an atmosphere of free- 
dom and mutual agreement. 

“I am confident that I speak for the people 
of all the United States, ag well as their gov- 
ernment, when I express my pride and my 
pleasure at the achievements of the people of 
Puerto Rico, 

“LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

“JULY 22, 1966.” 

These are the words of President Johnson 
who has ted as Senator, Vice Presi- 
dent, and now President in the remarkable 
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adventure that is Puerto Rico’s recent his- 
tory. 

You have provided an example to the world. 
You have proved that people can act great- 
ly—with vision and courage. 

I do not accept the statement, which is 
frequently heard, that Puerto Rico’s accom- 
plishments have been due solely to its rela- 
tion to the United States—that they are 
unique—that the Puerto Rican invention and 
accomplishments have no meaning outside of 
Puerto Rico. It is true that there are special 
advantages of the greatest importance in 
Puerto Rico’s relation to the United States. 

These have indeed been of fundamental 
assistance to Puerto Rico. But they are not 
the reason why Puerto Rico achieved her 
present eminence. These benefits do not ex- 
plain how after years of depression and de- 
spair—Puerto Rico started its dramatic for- 
ward movement. The answer can be found 
in some critical choices that Puerto Rico 
made—some basic decisions—which led to 
greatness—to growth and not to sterility; to 
real freedom and not to an illusion of it: to 
accomplishments and not just propaganda. 

Let me list some of the choices which were 
made—the basic decisions which, I think de- 
termined the course of Puerto Rico’s his- 


tory: 

First: In the early 40's, Puerto Rico decided 
to change the emphasis of its national effort 
to change priorities—to emphasize specific 
and economic objectives: bread, land and 
liberty: as the first order of priority. It 
placed these ahead of the debate about 
political status—This did not reflect dimin- 
ished idealism. It did not reflect a willing- 
ness to continue the colonial system then in 
effect. Rather, it recognized that to 
achieve political freedom, people must obtain 
freedom from economic serfdom; that liberty 
with starvation—liberty without opportunity 
or hope for adequate food, medical care, hous- 
ing or educational facilities is not liberty in 
reality. So I think that your decision to 
place first emphasis upon realities and not 
upon labels was a crucial choice. I do not 
want to be misunderstood. I do not ignore 
the importance of slogans or labels. In 
mankind's history, they have served to in- 
spire and to unite. But they can also mis- 
lead—and misdirect a people, and divert their 
attention from the order of priorities which 
is in their best interest. 

Second: The next crucial choice, I think, 
was economic realism. Again, the people of 
Puerto Rico rejected the lure of labels. You 
dealt with the reality of the problems; and 
you dealt with them by use of the most 
direct, most available and most effective 
means at hand. You did not insist upon 
methods which conformed with a precon- 
ceived theory such as state ownership, or 
socialism—or even pure, unadulterated 
private enterprise! 

The economic problem was there. The 
job had to be done. And with the resource- 
fulness of free men, you did it in the most 
direct and effective way—in terms of the 
problem and the result sought, and not of a 
political abstraction. 

Third: Finally, the fundamental choice— 
the choice which influenced every action and 
event—was the rejection of economic, cul- 
tural and political insularity or national- 
ism.—This was, I think, the basic decision. 
Puerto Rico decided that it would turn out- 
ward—to the world—not inward upon itself; 
that it would be hospitable to the rest of 
the world—that it would eagerly reach out 
to its neighbors,.—and it decided that its 
neighbors,—in this small world, include alt 
of the nations of the earth. Puerto Rico de- 
cided that it would not be an island—that 
it would welcome people and ideas from all 
the world. 

— Puerto Rico decided that a man is a 
man—to be judged on merit—wherever he 
comes from—wherever he lives— 
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Puerto Rico decided that an idea is an 
idea; and that an idea is entitled to con- 
sideration on its own merit—even if it is 
not made in Puerto Rico—or Spain—or Costa 
Rica—or the United States—even if it’s made 
in England or Germany or Yugoslavia or In- 
dia. 

This decision to reject insularity and isola- 
tion was the basis of the idea of permanent 
political association with the United States 
not as a colony—not as a territory—not as 
an assimilated federal state like Florida or 
New York—but as a member of a family, re- 
lated together by shared ideals, by mutual 
affection and history and a commitment to 
reciprocal aid—but always maintaining for 
each member its freedom, liberty, and in- 
dividuality. 

This rejection of insularity—of a nation- 
alistic position—was a brave decision—a 
bold course. It was, to say the least, unfash- 
ionable. It is still unfashionable for a small 
nation like Puerto Rico to reject national- 
ism. It is a rare act of courage—of great- 
ness—for a people to assert that they are 
eager to offer and accept trade, commerce, 
ideas and people from all the world—it is rare 
for a small country to have the calm con- 
fidence to invite this free interchange—to 
have the strength of spirit to rely upon them- 
selves to be neither humiliated—nor sub- 
ordinated—nor dictated to—nor assimilated 
by other nations and other people with whom 
they are associated. 

This was indeed an act of courage—an act 
of greatness. To date the validity of this 
decision has been sustained. I am confident 
that Puerto Rico will continue in this 
course—to be truly universal or interna- 
tlonul in its outlook—to welcome inter- 
change with all—to associate proudly, for 
example, with the United States—and that 
it will do so without the fear or the fact of a 
loss of its own personality, culture or iden- 
tity. 

Perhaps, indeed, Puerto Rico has a mis- 
sion appointed by destiny; perhaps it is des- 
tined to be a showplace—not merely of 
economic development or internal democ- 
racy, but a demonstration area that people 
may form associations with other nations on 
terms of dignity and mutual benefit—that 
complete nationalism is not the only re- 
spectable way of life; that the individuality 
of a proud people can be preserved without 
the separation and antagonism implicit in 
nationalism—and without the loss of pre- 
cious cultural and personality values that 
would come with assimilation. 

Perhaps Puerto Rico has a mission ap- 
pointed by destiny—a mission to serve as a 
beacon, small but intense, to lead the world 
away from the excesses of nationalism—to 
show the world that pride in one’s self, cul- 
tural integrity, loyalty to homeland are not 
incompatible with an open-door to the 
world—with free and generous association 
with other nations; that national integrity 
does not demand nationalistic rejection of 
others; that the world is too small—and 
people are too much alike—to justify us in 
building Berlin walls between us; and on the 
other hand, that the world is too diverse and 
people are too different to insist that all of 
them be put in a melting pot. 

For who will defend extreme nationalism 
except that it is preferable to the degrada- 
tion and subjection of colonialism? Who 
will defend either the desirability or the 
viability of a world made up of intensely 
separate nations, joined only by the slender 
thread of the United Nations and otherwise 
rejecting basic commitments to political and 
economic associations? Who will defend the 
theory of the creation of tiny nations, artifi- 
cially cut off from fundamental association 
with those with whom its destiny must lie— 
who will defend this except as the necessity 
of a moment in history; as an antidote to the 
poison of colonialism? And who will really 
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defend the total refusal by so many nations 
even to consider the possibilities of close, 
meaningful, fundamental association with 
others. 

For the future of the world lies not in 
extreme nationalism, but in greater asso- 
ciations;—not in reducing the ties among 
us, but in increasing their importance and 
number. 

Puerto Rico provided an early example of 
this. You had the wisdom and the courage 
to recognize illusion—and to reject it. You 
had the confidence in yourselves to risk 
your individuality and integrity in order 
to gain them. 

For it takes courage to join with others. 
If a people cherish their own individuality 
and cultural personality, it takes courage 
to commit their military defense to others; 
to accept a common currency; to permit the 
two-way economic infiltration that is inci- 
dental to free trade; to insist upon hos- 
pitality to the best in ideas, skills or people 
whether they are made in Puerto Rico or 
elsewhere. This takes courage—the courage 
that comes from dedication to the welfare 
of your own people; from belief in the 
strength of your own culture and institu- 
tions and in your ability to nurture them 
in an atmosphere of national p-ide. It takes 
courage—th> courage that comes from a 
sense of obligation to humanity and the 
world—and from the realization that a world 
of small stiff-necked, isolated principalities 
cannot live in peace and plenty—but must 
inevitably be defaced by disorder and misery. 

I began by saying to you that Puerto Rico's 
power to choose universality instead of ex- 
treme nationalism, association instead of 
separation, was not due solely to factors 
unique to Puerto Rico. I repeat that state- 
ment. The Puerto Rican experience cannot, 
of course, be precisely duplicated—because 
every situation is different. There are many 
avenues to the same objective of boldly 
reaching beyond national lines. The most 
promising, of course, are represented by the 
central american common market—which is 
making remarkable progress—and the eu- 
ropean economic community. Essentially, 
these hold promise of refiecting in multi- 
lateral form the same basic principles that 
are present in the Puerto Rican idea. 

But I think that Puerto Rico has a duty 
beyond its own boundaries and its own resi- 
dents. I think it has a mission. Its duty ex- 
tends beyond the technical assistance which 
it has generously offered to the less fortunate 
nations: It extends beyond providing an ex- 
ample of successful economic engineering. 
Puerto Rico, I think, has a duty to offer to 
the world its great political and ideological 
premise: that national integrity and na- 
tional self-respect do not require political na- 
tionalism; that the constructive and effec- 
tive road to cultural, ideological, political 
and economic integrity may indeed be 
through political and economic affiliation 
with other nations on a generous, fearless 
basis. 

You are entitled to be proud of this. You 
should be. This idea—the Puerto Rican 
idea—your example—is a beacon of light in a 
world in which darkness and light are in 
mortal combat, with the outcome in doubt. 
I hope and pray that the last vestiges of an 
apologetic attitude for your great achieve- 
ment will disappear. I hope that all of you, 
regardless of what you may seek ultimately, 
will be proud and outspokenly proud—of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. And I hope 
that you will seize every opportunity to help 
others—and to participate with them—who 
may seek, in whatever form, to break through 
the Berlin wall of divisive nationalism and 
enter the world of associations and relation- 
ships and interchanges with others. 

I cannot conclude this without a personal 
note. I am at home in Puerto Rico. You 
have given me a rare opportunity to see no- 
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bility and greatness at work. You have 
given me the greatest boon that a man could 
receive: the opportunity to work with men 
like Luis Mufioz Marin and Roberto Sanchez, 
and many others. You have given me the 
priceless blessing of coming to know and to 
love a great people—a people of warmth and 
kindness, intelligence and compassion: the 
people of Puerto Rico. 

You have given me the opportunity to 
share your dream and to see, with pride and 
humility, its achievement. 

From the bottom of my heart, I thank you 
for these years. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and I were privileged to 
gather at the White House yesterday to 
attend the swearing in ceremony of two 
new Commissioners to the AEC—Dr. 
Samuel M. Nabrit and Mr. Wilfrid E. 
Johnson—and to hear President John- 
son commemorate the 20th anniversary 
of the signing into law of one of the 
most important and unique statutory 
measures ever enacted by the Congress. 
I refer to the Atomic Energy Act, the 
Nation’s—in fact, the world’s—first 
atomic energy legislation, which was 
signed into law by President Truman on 
August 1, 1946. 

The Atomic Energy Act was at the time 
of its enactment, and in many respects 
remains today, without parallel in the 
legislative history of this country. It is 
safe to say, I think, that the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946 was a radical piece of 
legislation—in not a few ways alien to 
all that most of us believe in. Secrecy 
was the byword. The role of private 
enterprise in the program was almost 
nonexistent. Neither nuclear reactors 
nor the fuels that went into them could 
be privately owned. In a word, the pro- 
gram, with few exceptions, was one huge 
Government monopoly. 

Nevertheless, the McMahon Act—as 
the 1946 act came to be popularly 
known—served this country well through 
a trying period. It embodied the wisdom 
and the best foresight of the Congress 
and the American people in the period 
immediately following the close of World 
War II when atomic energy had emerged 
as a revolutionary new force. Given the 
circumstances confronting the Congress 
at the time, I think there are few who 
upon reflection will quarrel with me 
when I say that Congress chose well 
when it enacted the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 and created a civilian agency to 
develop the atom rather than maintain- 
ing it under military control. 

It was always recognized, however, 
that the 1946 act was temporary in na- 
ture. Accordingly in 1953, at a time 
when the United States had a arge 
stockpile but no longer a monopoly in nu- 
clear weapons, the Congress was able to 
consider devoting a portion of our nu- 
clear capacity to civilian purposes, and 
to eliminate some of the secrecy in which 
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our atomic energy program was en- 
shrouded. As a result, the joint com- 
mittee recommended and after long de- 
bate Congress enacted the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954. Enactment of the 1954 
act marked the culmination of efforts by 
the joint committee and the Congress, in 
accord with the policy declaration of the 
1946 act, to update the basic statute so 
as to refiect the rapid advancement and 
broadened horizons of nuclear science. 

The new act marked a turning point 
a shift in emphasis from solely military 
applications to an increasing emphasis 
on peaceful uses. This shift has con- 
tinued to this day. As I think my later 
remarks will show, we are well along the 
path toward fulfilling the confidence ex- 
pressed by President Truman in his Octo- 
ber 3, 1945, message to Congress request- 
ing the enactment of atomic energy 
legislation. President Truman said: 

Never in history has society been con- 
fronted with a power so full of potential 
danger and at the same time so full of 
promise for the future of mankind and the 
peace of the world. I think I express the 
faith of the American people when I say we 
can use the knowledge we have won, not for 
devastation of the world, but for the future 
welfare of humanity. 


It is altogether fitting and appropriate, 
therefore, that President Johnson should 
commemorate the enactment of the 
Atomic Energy Act, as he did yesterday. 
Without objection, Mr. Speaker, I request 
that President Johnson’s remarks be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

My principal purpose for rising today is 
to commemorate a different, albeit re- 
lated, anniversary. Specifically, I want 
to call attention to the fact that today’s 
date—August 2, 1966—marks the 20th 
anniversary of the formal establishment 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. Twenty years ago today the newly 
appointed members of the committee— 
nine from the House, nine from the Sen- 
ate—gathered for their first meeting— 
the first of over 1,500 meetings to be held 
over the following 20 years. 

As I have indicated, the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 was unique in many respects. 
Not the least unique among its features 
was its creation of a joint committee of 
Congress to oversee the atomic energy 
program. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy—one of the few commit- 
tees of Congress established by statute 
rather than by rule of each House and 
the only joint committee empowered to 
receive and recommend proposed legisla- 
tion, including authorization of appro- 
priations—grew out of Congress’ cogni- 
zance of and concern over the vast 
powers which were bestowed upon the 
executive branch of Government by the 
1946 act. 

In this field of overriding importance 
to the national defense and of unlimited 
promise for the peacetime welfare of the 
Nation and the world, new legislative 
techniques were necessary. As Presi- 
dent Truman remarked in 1945: 

The release of atomic energy constitutes a 
new force too revolutionary to consider 
within the framework of old ideas. 


The Congress had to meet the chal- 
lenge of atomic energy in a manner which 
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would preserve and strengthen the 
structure of a Government which rests 
upon the foundation of separate and 
equal powers and at the same time assure 
that the legislative branch was equally as 
informed as the executive branch. 

The instrument which Congress chose 
to span the separation between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches and to 
meet the special legislative needs im- 
posed by the defense importance, the 
complexity, and the portent of atomic 
energy was the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The magnitude—both 
in terms of the management problem and 
the immense expenditure of public 
funds—of the atomic energy program, its 
technical complexity, and its security 
importance gave almost a new dimension 
to the normal responsibilities of a legis- 
lative committee. In recognition of 
these special responsibilities the Congress 
conferred upon the joint committee un- 
usual powers—sufficiently unusual to 
make the committee unique in Federal 
legislative annals. 

The Joint Committee was established 
as the agent of the Congress and the 
American people, and is charged with the 
responsibility of making continuing 
studies of the activities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and of the problems 
relating to the development, use, and 
control of atomic energy.” The Com- 
mission by law is required to keep the 
committee fully and currently in- 
formed,“ as is the Department of De- 
fense with respect to all matters within 
its cognizance relating to the develop- 
ment, utilization, or application of atomic 
energy. The committee has full hear- 
ing powers, including subpena author- 
ity. The committee members from each 
House report out bills or other legislative 
matter to their respective Houses. To 
promote bipartisan support, not more 
than five of the nine-member delegation 
from each House may belong to the same 
political party. 

The obligation of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Defense Depart- 
ment to keep the Joint Committee fully 
and currently informed helps to assure 
a continuing flow of information neces. 
sary to the proper discharge of the com- 
mittee’s responsibilities to the Congress. 
Visits by the committee and its staff to 
AEC laboratories and other operating 
sites serve to further alert the commit- 
tee to the problems and promises of the 
atomic energy program. Continuity in 
committee membership and the selection 
of a highly competent staff without re- 
gard to political affiliation have also en- 
hanced the committee’s ability to cope 
with its responsibilities. Finally, the 
vantage point of the Joint Committee, 
separate as it is from the executive posi- 
tion of the Commision, has provided a 
degree of perspective such as to enable 
the committee to make substantive rec- 
ommendations which have been ac- 
cepted by the executive branch. 

The extent of the committee’s active 
involvement in the atomic energy pro- 
gram has been lauded by some, resented 
and criticized by others. The Washing- 
ton Evening Star recently said: 

The joint committee takes its duties seri- 


ously and cherishes its supervisory preroga- 
tives fiercely. 
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I for one was flattered by the state- 
ment and readily confess to the charge. 

It has also been suggested by some that 
the committee on occasion has en- 
croached on the doctrine and practice 
of separation of powers; that what the 
committee regards as its proper role in 
policymaking functions is in fact an 
assault on executive powers. I could 
dismiss this charge by simply noting that 
the Constitution contemplates coequal 
branches of government, not domina- 
tion by one—the executive—over the 
other. But I cannot resist pointing out 
also the irony of the charge, coming as 
it does from some of the same critics 
who chastise Congress as a whole for not 
resisting the trend toward executive 
erosion of legislative power. 

In view of the occasion, I do not think 
it inappropriate or immodest to reflect 
upon the history of the committee and 
some of the accomplishments which the 
Joint Committee has helped to achieve 
during the last two decades. The list is 
one I am honored to recount. 

I think you will find it an impressive 
one. 

The paramount and primary objective 
of the national atomic energy effort, by 
statute and unflagging determination of 
both the Joint Committee and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has been in sup- 
port of national defense. This objec- 
tive has been served without stint. 

Our nuclear arsenal—if one could call 
it that—at the end of World War II was 
nonexistent. I mean that quite liter- 
ally. The atomic bombs that fell on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki on August 6 
and 10, 1945, completely exhausted our 
supply at that time and our production 
capabilities were exceedingly limited. 

As late as December 1946, shortly be- 
fore the Atomic Energy Commission 
assumed jurisdiction over the atomic en- 
ergy program from the Manhattan en- 
gineering district, the weapons program 
was at a virtual standstill. A Commis- 
sion representative who made an inven- 
tory of the weapons stockpile in that 
month later told the Joint Committee: 

I spent 2 days, as a representative of the 
Commission, going over what we had. I 
was very deeply shocked to find what few 
weapons we had at that time. 


By the spring of 1949, however—little 
more than 2 years after the AEC had 
gone into operation—the Nation’s lead- 
ers were able to take comfort in the 
knowledge that the country had what 
accurately could be described as a nu- 
clear weapons stockpile. Later, as a re- 
sult of the AEC’s major rehabilitation 
and expansion programs, the country 
was provided a nuclear weapons capa- 
bility in quality and quantity that to 
this day remains unmatched by any 
other nation. 

The story of the development of our 
nuclear shield would be incomplete with- 
out some reference to the H-bomb. The 
possibility of developing a hydrogen 
bomb was explored by U.S. scientists as 
early as 1942, Studies concerning the 
feasibility of a hydrogen weapon were 
conducted as part of the wartime atomic 
project, although they were subordinate 
to work on the A-bomb since it was be- 
lieved that the atomic bomb could be 
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developed more quickly and could, there- 
fore, be used to hasten the end of the 
war. At first, after the end of World 
War II, no substantial effort was di- 
rected toward the development of an 
H-bomb although a small research pro- 
gram on thermonuclear energy was con- 
tinued. 

This situation prevailed until Septem- 
ber 23, 1949, when President Truman 
announced that the Soviets had ex- 
ploded an atomic bomb. The Govern- 
ment promptly reviewed our atomic pro- 
gram in light of the generally unexpected 
rapid progress of the Soviets. As a re- 
sult, for the first time, major attention 
was directed to the question of develop- 
ing a thermonuclear weapon. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy took a leading part in urging the 
President to support a vigorous program 
on the development of hydrogen weap- 
ons. Between September 1949 and Jan- 
uary 1950, the committee held several 
hearings in executive session on this 
question. Over the signature of its 
Chairman, the late Senator Brian Mc- 
Mahon, five separate letters were for- 
warded to the President on behalf of the 
committee urging a major development 
effort. Senator McMahon set up a spe- 
cial subcommittee to review the H-bomb 
matter of which I had the honor of being 
appointed chairman. 

Together with other subcommittee 
members, Mel Price, Henry M. JACKSON 
and the late Carl Hinshaw, I visited Los 
Alamos in October 1949 and obtained 
firsthand information from our weapon 
scientists. We then went on to Berke- 
ley, Calif., where joined by Joint Com- 
mittee Member Senator William Know- 
land, we discussed with a great scien- 
tist—the late Ernest O. Lawrence—the 
fastest possible means of achieving a suc- 
cessful H-bomb program. 

Based on what we had learned, the 
subcommittee recommended to Chair- 
man McMahon that we move ahead at 
all possible speed with the H-bomb pro- 
gram. Chairman McMahon thereafter 
wrote several letters to President Tru- 
man, visited a number of atomic instal- 
lations and together with a number of 
us from the Joint Committee personally 
called upon President Truman at the 
White House to urge a major crash pro- 
gram on the H-bomb. 

After vigorous debate at the highest 
levels of government, the situation that 
confronted the President was this: First, 
@ majority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission advised against proceeding with 
a large-scale and vigorous effort on de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb; sec- 
ond, the AEC’s General Advisory Com- 
mittee also advised against proceeding; 
third, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy favored proceeding; and fourth, 
a special subcommittee of the National 
Security Council favorea proceeding, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense recording favorable votes. 

On January 31, 1950, President 
Truman made his decision and issued an 
order to the Atomic Energy Commission 
to proceed with the development of the 
hydrogen bomb. As the project pro- 
gressed the Joint Committee renewed its 
urgings that every effort be made to at- 
tain the objective in the shortest space 
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of time. The program was pushed with 
great vigor and achieved success. The 
value of the effort was proved less than a 
year after the United States succeeded, 
when the Soviets detonated their own 
hydrogen device. 

The power of the hydrogen bomb is 
not a mere magnitude larger than the 
atom bomb used in World War II. It is 
three magnitudes larger, or 1,000 times 
as powerful as the A-bomb. Imagine, if 
you can, a train of boxcars stretching 
from Boston to Los Angeles, each car 
filled with TNT. That, ladies and 
gentlemen, will give you some conception 
of the explosive content of a 20-megaton 
weapon. 

In building these weapons we have not 
striven to produce the biggest bombs 
possible. On the contrary, we have re- 
duced the yields of our hydrogen weap- 
ons as we have improved the means and 
accuracy of our delivery systems. Con- 
currently, we have improved the safety 
and security of our weapons. 

Last January 17 a tragic airplane 
crash occurred over the Mediterranean 
Sea. Several of our Air Force men were 
killed and four hydrogen bombs fell out 
of the sky over Spain and its seacoast. 
Not one of those bombs produced a 
nuclear explosion. While we were fortu- 
nate that no one was harmed by the fall- 
ing debris from the airplanes, it was not 
merely a matter of good luck that the 
bombs failed to produce a nuclear 
catastrophe. The safety devices which 
the Commission and the Department of 
Defense have built into these weapons 
to prevent unintentional explosions pre- 
cluded any such accidental holocaust. 

Equally important are the devices 
which safeguard against the possibility 
of unauthorized use of nuclear weapons, 
the need for which was brought to the 
President’s attention by the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

In carrying out its responsibility to re- 
view activities in the vitally important 
field of atomic weaponry, the Joint Com- 
mittee in the late 1950’s became appre- 
hensive about the arrangements for the 
custody and control of U.S. nuclear 
weapons assigned to NATO. Based on 
the knowledge of the practices and pro- 
cedures then in effect concerning these 
weapons, grave consequences were fore- 
seen by the Joint Committee in case of 
the unauthorized use or accidental 
detonation of these nuclear weapons. 

Aware of the dangers inherent in this 
situation, in 1960 Senator CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON as chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee appointed a special ad hoc sub- 
committee to investigate the matter. I 
was privileged to be named chairman of 
the subcommittee. Fellow subcommit- 
tee members and I immediately visited 
8 European countries and more than 
15 nuclear weapons installations. Early 
in 1961, as a result of our inspection, we 
presented a top-secret report to Presi- 
dent Kennedy containing recommenda- 
tions designed to strengthen and improve 
our NATO nuclear weapons arrange- 
ments. 

One of the key recommendations of 
this report called for the development 
of a system of electronic locks to be 
placed on nuclear weapons as a safe- 
guard against unauthorized firing. This 
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recommendation was accepted by the 
President and a research and develop- 
ment program was begun which ulti- 
mately resulted in the development of 
the permissive action link system to ac- 
complish this safeguard objective. 

Numerous other recommendations 
were set forth in our report—many of 
them to this day must remain classified. 

I can say, however, that at the time 
We were concerned with what appeared 
to be too great a reliance on nuclear 
weapons in NATO and an inadequate un- 
derstanding amongst our allies and with- 
in our own forces of nuclear weapon ef- 
fects. We recommended against any 
significant increase of nuclear weapons 
in Europe and that greater effort be 
made to increase NATO’s conventional 
weapon capabilities. Additional recom- 
mendations, which subsequently were 
implemented, included coordination be- 
tween NATO and SAC nuclear weapon 
war plans and the removal of Jupiter 
IRBM missiles from Italy and Turkey. 
A potential safety problem in an opera- 
tional system was uncovered by a Joint 
Committee consultant and was corrected. 

In speaking of the military aspects of 
atomic energy I have saved until last 
one of the brightest chapters—the de- 
velopment of the nuclear Navy, partic- 
ularly the nuclear submarine. There is 
little question in my mind that the sup- 
port which the Joint Committee and 
Congress gave to the development of the 
nuclear submarine will long be remem- 
bered as one of Congress’ greatest con- 
tributions to the preservation of the Re- 
public. On more than one occasion, Ad- 
miral Rickover, the man who provided 
the day-to-day technical drive and or- 
ganized leadership for the work, has re- 
ferred to the essential part that the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and the 
Congress played in this development. 

At the time Admiral Rickover took 
the helm of this development project the 
Navy thought so little of it that they gave 
him no support to carry it out. The 
Congress recognized this impasse early 
in the program and stepped in to fill 
the vacuum. Specifically, the Congress 
authorized facilities for the development 
work and provided funds for the opera- 
tion of these necessary facilities. Later, 
when the Navy refused to seek the funds 
necessary to build a nuclear submarine, 
Congress stepped in again and voted 
funds for the nuclear powerplants for 
the first two nuclear submarines, the 
Nautilus and the Seawolf. Because of 
the Navy’s reluctance the money was 
appropriated to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission where it was used to build the 
powerplants that were then turned over 
to the Navy Department. Through this 
circuitous route were built the first of 
the nuclear submarines in a plann d 
fleet of 100 nuclear submarines which 
today constitute one of the mainstays of 
our national defense. 

But for the intervention of Congress it 
is likely that Admiral Rickover’s career 
in the Navy would have ended in 1953. 
At that time he was about to be passed 
over for promotion, an action which 
would have brought his Navy career to 
anend. Fortunately, many in the Con- 
gress, particularly the Joint Committee 
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on Atomic Energy, came to his assist- 
ance. As a consequence, a reluctant 
U.S. Navy promoted him to the rank of 
rear admiral in late 1953. Today the 
66-year-old vice admiral is still on the 
job, rightfully acknowledged as the 
father of the nuclear submarine. 

In subsequent years, the joint commit- 
tee has continued to recommend, and 
Congress has continued to authorize, fa- 
cilities for the advancement of nuclear 
submarine and surface warship propul- 
sion technology which were turned 
down within the executive branch in the 
budgetary review process. Congress has 
also added nuclear propelled surface 
warships to the authorization requests 
of the Department of Defense. After 
many years of trying to convince De- 
partment of Defense leaders of the value 
of nuclear propulsion in warships, it ap- 
pears that this year we are realizing for 
the first time the results of our efforts. 
This year’s authorization bill, due to 
some modifications by the Congress in 
the request of the Department of De- 
fense, contains nuclear propulsion for all 
firstline warships. The vigorous sup- 
port from the House Armed Services 
Committee and the House Appropria- 
tions Committee deserves credit for this 
last accomplishment. 

Until not too long ago the much pub- 
licized military atom captured the lion’s 
share of the headlines. Of late, however, 
the peaceful atom has more than come 
into its own. In no area is this more true 
than in the use of atomic energy to pro- 
duce electrical power. 

The development of nuclear reactors 
for the conversion of atomic energy into 
useful, economical power has been the 
goal toward which the United States has 
worked since the day in 1942 when the 
first nuclear chain reaction in the 
uranium graphite pile was achieved un- 
der the west stands of Stagg Field at the 
University of Chicago. If the recent 
dramatic upsurge in orders for nuclear 
powerplants is any indication, that goal 
is now within our grasp. 

In the last 18 months more than 11 
million nuclear-generated kilowatts have 
been announced by the utility industry 
as scheduled to enter into commercial 
operation by 1970. In the last 6 months 
alone, approximately one-half—or more 
than 13 ½ million kilowatts—of the total 
generating capacity ordered by the util- 
ity industry will be nuclear fueled. 
These plants are expected to be in opera- 
tion by 1973. The rate at which atomic 
reactors are being purchased has caused 
the Atomic Energy Commission to double 
the estimates of growth it made just 4 
years ago, when in its 1962 report to the 
president the AEC foresaw a nuclear 
generating capacity of 40 million kilo- 
watts by 1980. The Commission cur- 
rently believes that installed capacity by 
1980 will be somewhere between 80 and 
110 million kilowatts. 

For those in industry and government 
who have labored long and hard in the 
vineyard to bring to the American people 
the fruits of power from the atom, these 
statistics are certainly encouraging. We 
now have available to us a vast new 
energy source in addition to fossil fuels 
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to meet the Nation’s ever-increasing 
power requirements. The magnitude of 
this feat takes on even greater meaning 
when it is recalled that this country had 
no installed commercial nuclear elec- 
trical generating capacity until 1957, 
when the Shippingport nuclear reactor 
first went into operation. But for Co - 
gress, moreover, Shippingport mighé 
never have gotten off the drawing boards. 

In the fall of 1952, the AEC proposed 
to the Bureau of the Budget that it in- 
clude some construction money in the 
fiscal 1954 budget to enable the Com- 
mission to begin building a full-scale 
power reactor. The Bureau of the 
Budget refused the request on economy 
grounds. The Commission then pro- 
posed to the National Security Council 
that money be included in the revised 
fiscal 1954 budget for beginning con- 
struction of a pilot plant to produce 
7500 kilowatts of electric power. The 
National Security Council also turned 
this proposal down, again on grounds of 
economy. 

When the President’s budget message 
was submitted to the Congress, the Joint 
Committee was concerned to learn that 
the proposed budget for atomic energy 
contained no provision for the develop- 
ment of a full-scale atomic powerplant. 
Private industry had made it abundantly 
clear to the committee that it was pre- 
pared to invest in the development of an 
atomic power station if the Government 
would underwrite part of the cost and 
if the necessary amendments to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1964 could be ob- 
tained. The Joint Committee deemed it 
essential, therefore, that the Commission 
be granted the funds with which to pro- 
ceed with the development, design, and 
construction of such a powerplant. 

Accordingly, W. Sterling Cole, the then 
chairman of the committee, conferred 
with the members of the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee charged with 
responsibility in this area, and discussed 
the implications for the future of atomic 
power if the Government failed to press 
forward with the development of a full- 
scale atomic powerplant. The Appro- 
priations Subcommittee responded by 
sponsoring language in the Appropria- 
tion Act, language which was approved 
by the full committee, authorizing the 
Commission to spend $7 million during 
fiscal 1954 to begin construction of the 
Shippingport nuclear facility in coopera- 
tion with private industry. 

The 60,000-kilowatt project, built in 
cooperation with the Duquesne Power & 
Light Co. and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co., was a complete success. In 
every way, it justified the confidence 
which the Congress had reposed in it and 
the people who built it. This, the first 
practical demonstration of the technical 
feasibility of using nuclear energy for 
full-scale production of power, was truly 
the catalyst for today’s atomic power 
boom. 

While the use of atomic energy for the 
production of power is perhaps the most 
glamorous use of the peaceful atom, it is, 
of course, only one of the varied adapta- 
tions of the atom. Radioisotopes, for 
example, have for some time found wide- 
spread application in industry, in medi- 
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cine, and in agriculture. In recent years 
the volume of radioisotopes transported 
throughout the United States has been 
averaging about 250,000 shipments per 
year. At the end of 1965, there were in 
existence in the United States over 14,- 
000 licenses issued to individuals and 
corporations authorizing the possession 
and use of radioactive materials. 

One application of radioisotopes which 
has been of special interest to the Joint 
Committee has been the preservation of 
food by radiation. The Atomic Energy 
Commission is carrying out a program on 
the preservation of food by subjecting 
it to low-dose or pasteurizing levels of 
radiation. This permits extension of 
shelf life for marine products and cer- 
tain fruits and vegetables. The Depart- 
ment of the Army has focused its atten- 
tion on the radiation sterilization of food 
products, especially meats which can 
then be stored for long periods without 
refrigeration. 

Work on this promising concept was 
proceeding at a steady pace during the 
late 1950’s. However, during Joint Com- 
mittee hearings held in January of 1960 
it became apparent that the Department 
of the Army for all intent and purposes 
was about to discontinue its food irradia- 
tion program. The reason given was that 
certain unfavorable experimental data 
had developed during animal feeding 
studies. 

The Joint Committee then scheduled 
additional hearings and heard detailed 
testimony from scientists and medical 
specialists actually carrying out the re- 
search program. It turned out that the 
data cited were not attributable to ir- 
radiation effects on the food products 
under study. Later, additional tests were 
carried out which conclusively confirmed 
this conclusion. Through the interest 
of the Joint Committee and the urging 
by its members the food irradiation pro- 
gram, which was to be phased out, was 
instead continued and expanded, and a 
better coordinated AEC-Army program 
research effort was undertaken. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
now approved for public consumption ir- 
radiated bacon, wheat, and wheat prod- 
ucts and potatoes. Additional food 
products are before the Food and Drug 
Administration and others are being 
proof tested. 

The food irradiation research program 
is a small one. Nonetheless, the poten- 
tial that this process holds not only for 
food processing in this country but 
throughout the world is great. When 
fully developed, the process should result 
in significant savings in marketing costs 
and more efficient utilization of the 
available food supply. 

In addition to the attributes that ra- 
dioisotopes possess for use in research 
and in industry, one can take advantage 
of the fact that when a radioisotope de- 
cays, it generates heat. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has developed shielded 
units containing high concentrations of 
radioisotopes which generate heat. This 
energy is converted to electric power for 
use in space and other applications. 
Such units are in use today in satellites 
now orbiting the earth, navigational 
buoys, and in remote weather station 
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units. The space power application for 
radioisotopes is an important one since 
rather compact, light-weight units can 
be made which will generate electric 
power for considerable periods of time, 
equivalent to that which would be pro- 
duced by many tons of batteries or 
through the use of many thousands of 
solar cells displayed in huge panels at- 
tached to a space satellite. 

One such device was lofted into space 
in 1961—the world’s first nuclear-pow- 
ered satellite. Still orbiting and oper- 
ating 5 years later, the navigational de- 
vice utilizes an isotopic power supply for 
its electricity requirements. This pio- 
neering launch into space, I might note, 
came very close to never taking place. 
There were those who resisted the ex- 
periment because they felt a proof test 
was unnecessary, or because it might cost 
an undue amount of money. Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, however, disa- 
greed, and threw the support of the Pres- 
ident’s Space Council behind the Joint 
Committee’s proposal to put the satellite 
to a test. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the success of the experiment broke 
the chains of power limitations in space. 

Another example of the generation of 
electricity by atomic energy for use in 
space application was achieved in 1965. 
In April of last year the first nuclear 
reactor was orbited about the earth in a 
satellite containing a number of scientific 
experiments. This reactor, the Snap- 
10A, generated 500 watts of electric power 
for a period of 43 days following the 
launch. A failure, not in the reactor but 
in the electrical load distribution system, 
was apparently responsible for termina- 
tion of the electric power generation. 

I think it is important to note here that 
although the administration did not plan 
a test of the Snap-10A reactor in the 
space environment, the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy believed that such a 
test was highly desirable and could be 
conducted successfully at a reasonable 
cost. For this reason the committee rec- 
ommended authorization of funds for the 
conduct of a test in space and the Con- 
gress, acting on the Joint Committee's 
recommendation, authorized and appro- 
priated the necessary funds. The test 
was successful in that it demonstrated 
the ability safely to launch, start up, and 
operate a reactor in space—an important 
first in the U.S. space effort. 

Not to share is foreign to the creed of 
the American people. Accordingly, on 
December 8, 1953, President Eisenhower 
presented to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations his historie atoms-for- 
peace plan, which embodied the Nation’s 
desire and willingness to join with all 
other nations in a common undertaking 
directed toward the peaceful develop- 
ment and constructive exploitation of 
atomic energy. The popular appeal of 
directing atomic materials to peaceful 
rather than military uses was fully es- 
tablished by the enthusiastic worldwide 
response to the proposal. 

Out of that proposal emerged the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, con- 
ceived as an instrument for enabling east 
and west to work together on technical 
and economic problems apart from the 
arena of political conflict. The Agency 
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statute, approved by the United States 
in 1957, was a singular achievement, for 
it embodied the first significant agree- 
ment between east and west directly 
related to the arms limitation problem. 
The Agency has served to siphon off 
atomic materials from military to peace- 
ful uses and, more importantly, to estab- 
lish a system of international safeguards 
against the diversion of nuclear mate- 
rials to military purposes. 

A number of nations have found the 
International Agency a source of help 
essentially neutral in the East-West cold 
war conflict. To assist these nations we 
contribute equipment and material to the 
Agency for distribution as it sees fit, 
subject, of course, to Agency safeguards. 
Many others have chosen to deal directly 
with the United States in obtaining the 
materials, equipment, and technology re- 
quired for peaceful atomic applications. 
Where this has been the case the Joint 
Committee has strongly encouraged the 
AEC and the Department of State to 
insist that any assistance furnished on a 
bilateral basis be subject to international 
safeguards. Similarly, where bilateral 
agreements entered into prior to estab- 
lishment of the Agency have come up for 
renewal, the committee has fully sup- 
ported the policy, and at times has had 
to insist upon the policy, of obtaining 
or establishing our Government’s safe- 
guards policy through the International 
Agency. 

Some of the nations with whom we 
have cooperated have balked at the 
transfer of these responsibilities to the 
International Agency, preferring instead 
that the United States itself perform the 
safeguards task. They seem to feel that 
IAEA inspection is a badge of second- 
class citizenship in the nuclear world. It 
is important, however, that we continue 
to expand the international inspection 
system and improve our control methods 
to guard against the dangers to world 
peace posed by nuclear weapons. 

Of the 32 bilateral agreements for co- 
operation in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy presently in force, 27 provide for 
or contemplate the transfer of safeguards 
responsibilities to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. In addition, the 
United States has voluntarily placed four 
of this country’s reactors, including the 
large privately owned Yankee Power 
Reactor at Rowe, Mass., under interna- 
tional safeguards. Meanwhile, the 
United States has since 1957 supported 
the IAEA in the amount of $28.5 million 
in the form of cash and grants in kind. 
Through these policies we believe a 
vigorous, experienced, and respected in- 
ternational agency will evolve whose con- 
trol system will be administered strictly 
and impartially and with a minimum of 
injury to national pride. 

There have been occasions in the past 
when the AEC or the Department of 
State were willing to accommodate the 
resistance of some foreign countries to 
international Atomic Energy Agency 
safeguards. The Joint Committee, how- 
ever, insisted upon compliance with the 
announced U.S. policy of IAEA or similar 
international safeguards and succeeded 
in strengthening the executive branch in 
its foreign negotiations. 
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Also, over the years there have been 
those who have advocated transferring 
nuclear weapons and weapon technology 
to other nations. The Joint Committee 
has steadfastly opposed actions that 
would increase the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons to additional nations, 
either directly or indirectly. Thus in 
1958 the Joint Committee substantially 
revised proposed legislation submitted by 
the executive branch to assure that the 
legislation would not permit additional 
nations to achieve independent nuclear 
weapons capability through assistance 
from the United States. 

Notwithstanding criticism that we 
have placed undue restrictions on the 
executive branch in the exchange of nu- 
clear technology and information for 
military purposes with other nations, 
the Joint Committee, in recognition of 
its responsibilities to the Congress and 
the people, has insisted that it be kept 
“currently and fully informed” and that 
no cooperation agreement be entered 
into with other nations unless first care- 
fully reviewed with the committee in 
light of the legislative intent of the 
Atomic Energy Act and to the extent 
security will permit that it be reviewed 
in public. We particularly have resisted 
for many years repeated efforts by those 
who all too willingly would turn over to 
other nations the secrets of our nuclear 
submarine and surface warship tech- 
nology. 

That, Mr. Speaker, completes my rela- 
tively brief reflection upon the history 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, which has now operated for 20 
years. In conclusion, I want to say that 
the committee has been ever mindful of 
and constantly striven to act in conso- 
nance with its responsibilities and powers 
and its proper limitations and restraints. 
It has attempted to serve the Congress in 
the manner demanded by the needs of 
our country and consistent with the duty 
and honor of the elected representatives 
of the people of the United States. 

As President Woodrow Wilson noted in 
his early study of the Congress: 

Congress in its committee rooms is Con- 
gress at work. 


I think it is fitting and proper, there- 
fore, that the public be informed of the 
work of the committees of Congress so 
that the people may better understand 
and realize the accomplishments of the 
Congress. That has been my purpose 
today. 

What the next 20 years will bring is 
another story. While no one can predict 
the next two decades with any full de- 
gree of accuracy, some obvious conclu- 
sions can be drawn. I will reserve for 
some future occasion some thoughts I 
have concerning what we can expect to 
accomplish in the next 20 years. 

The remarks of the President follow: 
REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE SWEARING- 

IN CEREMONY FOR DR. SAM NABRIT AND WIL- 

FRID JOHNSON 

We are here today to welcome two old 
friends and distinguished Americans to our 
official family. At the same time, we are 
marking the twenty-year anniversary of both 
the Atomic Energy Act and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 
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By these actions in 1946, the American 
people pledged that atomic would 
serve not only the national defense but in- 
ternational peace and the progress of all 
mankind. 

We have done much to fulfill that pledge. 
Atomic has been the shield of our 
security, and it has also become the symbol 
of hope. 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s operat- 
ing budget is about evenly divided now be- 
tween non-military uses of the atom and 
the direct needs of national defense. 

As a result, nuclear energy is e its 
role in meeting our needs for electricity. We 
have enough installed capacity to meet the 
electrical needs of almost two million Ameri- 
can families. We will increase that capacity 
more than five times within the next four 
years. 

The atom is also at work in medicine, agri- 
culture, and industry. Spin-off“ from 
atomic development already has advanced 

in virus research. It has improved 
color television reception. It has even un- 
covered ways to assure greater cleanliness in 
hospital operating rooms. 

Many new applications of atomic energy 
lie ahead. One of these is especially ex- 
citing to those of us who learned early in life 
the value of fresh water. It now appears 
that large nuclear plants can not only pro- 
duce electrical power but supplies of fresh 
water as well. 

About two-thirds of our planet is covered 
with water, yet less than one percent is water 
we can use in our daily lives. More than 97 
percent is in the oceans. Another two per- 
cent lies frozen in glaciers and ice caps. And 
much of the one percent that comes to us 
as rain or snow is wasted before we can use 
it. 

In the next 20 years the world’s demand 
for fresh water will double. We must learn 
how to use and re-use our water supplies 
over and over again. 

We will have to develop large-scale, 
efficient, and economic desalting plants. 

We must learn to use the atom to provide 
the energy for those plants. 

And we must use that knowledge and that 
energy as a part of a massive international 
effort to solve man’s need for water. 

This is only one of the challenges which 
faces our Atomic Energy Commission today. 
Your work, Dr. Nabrit and Mr. Johnson, is 
cut out for you. 

I have every confidence that you will both 
prove equal to the challenge. Of the many 
distinguished public servants I have sworn 
into office since becoming President, none 
have come to us with better qualifications 
or a greater record of achievement. 

Dr. Nabrit received his Master of Science 
degree and doctorate in biology at Brown 
University and has done graduate work at 
Columbia University and the University of 
Brussels. He is a noted biologist who for 
the past eleven years has been president of 
Texas Southern University. 

Mr, Johnson was born in England, but has 
been a citizen of this country for many years. 
He was graduated from Oregon State College 
with a Bachelor in Science degree in 1930 
and later received his Master’s degree and 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
from the same institution. He occupied posi- 
tions of leadership in the atomic field for 
many years, serving until last May as gen- 
eral manager for General Electric Company 
in its operation of AEC’s Richland, Washing- 
ton, installation. 

Last year he received the AEC’s award for 
meritorious contributions to the U.S. nuclear 
energy program. 
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LAW AND ORDER—THE ESSENCE O 
LIBERTY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Gusser] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, engraved 
on the marble front of the U.S. Supreme 
Court building are the words “equal jus- 
tice under law”—a cogent description of 
our free system of goverment. 

Ours is a government of law and not 
of men. 

Law, and the order it produces, is 
what distinguishes freedom from oppres- 
sion. It is law which subjects our na- 
tional policies to the test of meeting the 
general welfare rather than the whims 
or caprice of a despot. 

It was John Adams who said: 

There can be no liberty in a commonwealth 
where the laws are not revered and most 
sacredly observed. 


George Washington said: 
Respect for our country’s authority and 


compliance with its laws are duties enjoined 
by the maxims of liberty. 


Law and order then is the very es- 
sence of liberty. 

So it follows that the thousands of 
dedicated Americans who serve as peace 
officers who enforce law and maintain 
order are the true guardians of liberty. 

It is my purpose today, Mr. Speaker, 
to pay a long overdue tribute to the men 
and women who daily risk their lives to 
maintain a government of law—our law- 
enforcement officials. As a further ges- 
ture of respect I am introducing legisla- 
tion today which would direct the Post- 
master General to issue a special postage 
stamp featuring the concept that law 
and order are the essence of liberty and 
which appropriately shows the impor- 
tant role police officers play in maintain- 
ing it. 

In an age when civil liberties have been 
distorted to justify civil disobedience, 
when violence and mob rule are on the 
increase, when disrespect for law and 
those who enforce it is alarming decent 
citizens, it is time that a voice of mod- 
eration spoke out. Unfortunately, some 
programs urging support for local police 
have been conducted in conjunction 
with other impossible objectives such as 
impeaching our Chief Justice, getting out 
of the United Nations, and repealing the 
income tax. This has detracted from 
the credibility the program rightly de- 
serves. At the opposite extreme are 
those who cry “police brutality” when 
the violence they would exercise against 
the freedom of others is restrained by a 
police officer doing his duty. Though 
they are vocal and verbose, neither ex- 
treme truly speaks for the great major- 
ity of Americans who understand and 
appreciate our law-enforcement officers. 

Today’s peace officers are caught in a 
struggle between those who consider in- 
dividual rights to be paramount to so- 
ciety and the opposing view that indi- 
vidual rights should prevail only when 
they do not infringe upon the rights of 
society. It is this fine line which is 
drawn by the law as interpreted by the 
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courts. It is a line which once was defi- 
nite and clear but has become vague and 
muddled through court decisions, legis- 
lation, and public opinion. 

Every person has the right to be free 
from harassment and persecution by the 
police. The rights of an individual are 
basic and precious to our way of life. 
But we also realize that society has 
rights which must prevail over individual 
rights. 

Complete individual liberty would al- 
low a person to drive at excessive speed, 
scream “fire” in a theater, or deposit 
refuse in the city streets. But, in the 
interests of society, it is necessary that 
such absolute exercise of individual lib- 
erty be curtailed. A citizen has the right 
to walk the streets without being beaten 
or robbed, women have a right to feel 
secure against assault, and our youths 
have the right to protection against the 
purveyors of narcotics. All of these rights 
are basic to life, liberty, and happiness 
and must prevail over any conflicting 
right of an individual. No person is en- 
titled to special exemption or privilege 
under the law. 

Charles Louis Montesquieu, the French 
jurist and philosopher of the 18th cen- 
tury, expressed it this way: 

Liberty is the right to do what the laws 
allow; and if a citizen could do what they 
forbid, it would no longer be liberty, because 
others would have the same powers. 


In recent years, and in the name of 
civil and individual liberties, the courts 
have made it more and more difficult for 
police to gather evidence, accept confes- 
sions, search for stolen articles, discover 
contraband narcotics and generally go 
about their business of apprehending 
those responsible for crimes against soci- 
ety. Many cases have been decided on 
highly technical constitutional or proce- 
dural points as in three recent cases. 

In the famous Mallory case, a man was 
apprehended by the District of Colum- 
bia Police at 2 p.m. one day and 6 hours 
later he confessed to the crime of rape. 
He repeated his confession later in the 
evening. Again at midnight, upon being 
confronted by his victim and identified, 
he confessed his guilt. He was found 
guilty of rape and sentenced to prison. 
On June 24, 1957, the Supreme Court 
overturned Mallory's conviction because 
his confessions were made before he had 
been arraigned before a U.S. commis- 
sioner and therefore could not be used 
as evidence. 

In the Killough case, a man strangled 
his wife, buried her in a rubbish heap, 
and confessed to the crime 5 days later. 
This first confession was held inadmis- 
sible by the court under the Mallory rule. 
After Killough had been arraigned, how- 
ever, a second and third confession were 
also held inadmissible because the court 
claimed they were “fruits of the evil 
tree,” namely, first confession. 
Today Killough is walking the streets. 

After a Sacramento supermarket rob- 
bery, police officers stopped what they 
thought was the getaway car. Instead 
they found a large quantity of dope and 
made an arrest. The defendants were 
set free because the court held that this 
was illegal search and seizure. 
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Unfortunately, the courts have taken 
these unprecedented steps to protect the 
individual criminal at the expense of 
society at a time when there is an ac- 
celerating and cancerous growth of 
crime. From 1960 to 1965 all crime in the 
United States rose 47 percent. Murder 
increased 8 percent, forcible rape an 
alarming 41 percent, robberies 32 per- 
cent, burglaries 42 percent and larceny 
57 percent. 

Is it not time, in view of these statis- 
tics, that we started emphasizing civil 
responsibilities as the very necessary 
corollary of individual civil liberties? Is 
it not time we insisted that we return to 
the concept that this is a government of 
law and no man has a right to take the 
law into his own hands? Is it not time 
we supported our police instead of throw- 
ing roadblocks in their path? 

Civil disobedience must not become a 
way of life. It cannot be justified on 
grounds that the orderly processes for 
change in a government of law are too 
slow and must be prodded by violence, 
looting, and pillaging. It is not enough 
to cite the Boston Tea Party and the civil 
rights movement as means which were 
justified by a desirable end. Let us not 
forget that, whenever we assume that if 
we disagree it is our right to disobey, 
with each step toward disobedience we 
take a step away from freedom in the 
direction of anarchy. 

The Negro surge for equal rights was 
justified and necessary. But the need 
for continued progress in the field can- 
not justify today’s lawless mobs which 
destroy large sections of our cities and 
kill, pillage, and loot. The riots in Watts 
and the more recent difficulties in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, and New York reflect 
far more than impatience in the struggle 
for the rights of full citizenship. They 
demonstrate a degradation of respect for 
law and order—the essence of our free- 
dom. Impatience is understandable, but 
mob violence violates the principles of 
freedom and the very purpose of the 
civil rights movement. 

No mature citizen wants to deprive 
our college students of their individual- 
ity, their right to dissent, and the oppor- 
tunity to vigorously express their points 
of view. This is a better Nation because 
of the ambition, initiative, courage, ideas, 
and sometimes the impatience of the 
young. But there is a difference between 
expressing one’s honestly held views and 
simply disrupting the serious business 
of an educational institution. 

People who believe defiance of social 
decency is a mark of distinction are 
emotionally insecure. They are com- 
pelled to the ridiculous in order to avoid 
the obscurity which, deep in their inner 
selves, they believe they deserve. In 
ordinary times, it would be best to ignore 
college beatniks since a desire to be 
noticed is their principal motivation. 
But in times of unrest like the present 
some effort must be made by higher edu- 
cation officials to require at least a modi- 
cum of social dignity in our institutions 
of higher learning. Academic freedom 
must not be allowed to turn into aca- 
demic anarchy. Rules, like laws, should 
protect the freedom of the great mass 
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of students who truly desire to be edu- 
cated. The rights of an academic society 
must prevail over the conflicting whims 
of individuals. 

Those who need a rationale for defying 
and fighting authority have adopted the 
new watchword and battle cry of “police 
brutality.” They have created a pre- 
sumption in some circles that, regard- 
less of the provocation, any force ap- 
plied by police is brutality. The call has 
gone out for police review boards to sit 
in judgment of the police officer who is 
charged with brutality. 

This type of board assumes that police 
are guilty. It ignores the basic fairness 
in the traditional American presumption 
of innocence until guilt is proven. It by- 
passes the normal judicial process and 
sets up an extra-judicial group to sit in 
judgment of police conduct. It harasses 
police and hampers their work by sub- 
jecting them to time-consuming hear- 
ings on general charges which are seldom 
proven. In fact, out of the first 52 com- 
plaints heard by the Rochester, N.Y., Po- 
lice Review Board only one was sustained. 

There are ample avenues of relief 
open in our judicial system for the 
legitimate victim of police brutality. Why 
must we set up a body which assumes 
functions above and beyond the law? 
Let us not forget that this is a govern- 
ment of law—not of men. 

It is time some consideration was given 
the officer who also happens to be an in- 
dividual with feelings, a family and hu- 
man rights. He is the one who must risk 
his life and confront the criminal face to 
face. He is on the front line in the 
battle against crime. His job is the bat- 
tling of angry mobs, patrolling hostile 
slums, confronting murderers and 
thieves, and generally dealing with the 
unsavory elements of society. And yet 
the courts expect him to be a constitu- 
tional lawyer, concerned with the niceties 
and fine points of law while he fights for 
his life. The criminal, rioter or demon- 
strator does not hesitate to abuse him 
and, worst of all, the general public looks 
on with apathy. 

I am convinced that police officers 
throughout the Nation are dedicated and 
decent men and women. But they cannot 
work alone. They need our help, under- 
standing, and support. 

We need a new dedication to the long- 
established principles of law and order. 

We need a reaffirmation of the belief 
that a free society is dependent upon 
citizens who believe in solving problems 
through legal means, for freedom is 
meaningless in a lawless society. 

We need laws to help enforcement of- 
ficers in their fight against crime and 
which properly realign the balance of 
community rights as opposed to individ- 
ual privileges. 

If it is our destiny to remain as a free 
people then we must, as Lincoln said: 

Let reverence for the law * * * become the 
political religion of the Nation. 


BILL BUCKLEY PROGRAM RE- 
CEIVES RAVE NOTICES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr, Speaker, it has 
been very encouraging to read the rave 
notices and accolades given to the new 
program which has been afforded those 
in the New York area by Bill Buckley. 
Time magazine recently had some very 
charitable words regarding Mr. Buck- 
ley’s new venture into television and 
radio. Already a successful publisher, 
author, columnist and lecturer Bill 
Buckley is one of the great exponents 
of conservatism in America. It might 
have been suspicioned that many lib- 
erals would have panned his program 
but the high tone and quality of the pro- 
gram, its format, its guest list and its 
style have brought many rave notices. 

Typical of these favorable reviews is 
Shana Alexandar’s column, “The Femi- 
nine Eye” appearing in this week’s is- 
sue of Life magazine. 

One good question comes to mind: why 
not give the nationwide public the bene- 
fit of this fine program rather than limit 
its viewers to the New York area? With 
all of the inane programming now clut- 
tering up radio and television, there cer- 
tainly should be some time allocated to 
a real quality type program which is now 
emanating from the masterful and tal- 
ented mind of Bill Buckley. 

The article follows: 

THE FEMININE EYE: EvEN BETTER THAN 
BaTMAN 
(By Shana Alexander) 

I have forsaken Batman for a new TV 
hero who for me has even more pow, more 
thwuck, than the caped crusader himself. 
The new man is William F. Buckley Jr., whose 
prickly debates heard weekly on his show, 
Firing Line, make far and away the best talk 
on television. 

I like the show for a lot of reasons, be- 
ginning with the cheerfully malevolent per- 
sonality of the star. Buckley is more than 
the show’s hero; he is his own best villain as 
well. Attacking a choice victim, he is as 
gleeful as the Joker, and he relies on the 
same juicy melodramatic tricks—the wildly 
popping eye, the flicking serpent’s tongue, 
and the richly cultivated voice. His invec- 
tive is as rich as his voice, and in the field 
of the screwy epithet Buckley is easily Bat- 
man’s peer. He once called David Susskind 
such a staunch liberal that “If there were a 
contest for the title ‘Mr. Eleanor Roosevelt,“ 
he would unquestionably win it.” 

What really beats Batman is that Buck- 
ley is real, and so are his guests—Norman 
Thomas, Bishop Pike, Barry Goldwater, James 
Farmer. What beats all the other talk shows 
is the quality of the talk, which is swift, 
literate, informed, of the witty and frequently 
bitchy. I like Buckley because he not only 
doesn't play fair, he doesn't even pretend to. 
Good talk, not universal justice, is what 
Buckley is after and he knows how to get 
it. 

But the clinching reason I like Buckley 
is that he appears not to give a damn 
whether I like him or not. In contrast to 
that cloying, puppy dog friendliness that 
characterizes other TV hosts, such aloofness 
is irresistible. 

On a recent trip to New York I was almost 
disappointed when the real Mr. Buckley 
turned out to be a terribly easy man to see. 
He inhabits an elegant town house just off 
Park Avenue and there is something dis- 
tinctly lairlike about the place. No bat poles, 
to be sure, but there is a vast, shadowy en- 
trance hall and a tall, curving banister, with 
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a powerful motor bike parked at its foot. 
Two parlormaids armed with vacuum clean- 
ers grope around in the gloom, and an un- 
mistakable scent of rose petals hangs in the 
close air. 

Buckley himself is tanned seersuckered 
and , and at close range it is evi- 
dent that his forked tongue is in his cheek 
a good deal of the time. It was equally ap- 
parent that while he is a magazine editor, 
@ syndicated newspaper columnist, a mil- 
liomaire yachtsman and an able enough 
politician to win 340,000 votes in New York's 
last mayoral election, his true métier is show 
business. 

AF. T. R. A., a show business union, evi- 
dently thinks so too, and recently demanded 
he take out a union card. Buckley was out- 
raged. He revenged himself on organized 
labor by naming as beneficiary of his 
AF. TR. A. life insurance policy the violently 
anti-union National Right To Work Com- 
mittee. 

Buckley sees himself as neither a politician 
nor a performer but as a writer, or more pre- 
cisely, a rewriter. “I wouldn't show a first 
draft to anybody, not even my wife,” he says. 
A dedicated quill-pen man at heart, Buckley 
believes that the mark of a real writer is 
to become less and less satisfied with the 
ad lib form. As a result Buckley is unable 
to watch, let alone enjoy, his own show. The 
premiere debate with Norman Thomas de- 
lighted me with talk like this: “Mr. Norman 
Thomas has run six times for President of 
the United States, and six times the Ameri- 
can people in their infinite wisdom have de- 
clined to elect him. If I were asked 
what has been his specialty in the course of 
a long career, I guess I would say ‘being 
wrong.’” But the same show threw Buckley 
into such a blue funk that he has never 
watched himself again. 

The idea for Firing Line grew out of four 
or five taped debates he did in 1964 for 
Patrick Frawley, the ultra-conservative 
chairman of Eversharp, Inc. But, Buckley 
commented, “Frawley’s idea of a debate is to 
haye Arthur Schlesinger tear open his shirt 
at the end and cry, ‘Mr. Buckley, I repent for 
all my sins,“ and he has since refined his 
emceeing techniques. 

He now tries to “put a little starch in my 
introductions,” which is how the Mr. Eleanor 
Roosevelt crack came to be. Buckley says 
he would have been gentler with Susskind, 
but he was annoyed at haying had so many 
clichés hurled at him by Susskind when 
Buckley was a guest on Open End. “He al- 
Ways says to me, ‘Bill, why don't you move 
out of the 19th Century?’ That old line has 
the same depressing effect on me as the first 
three notes of the Rachmaninoff Prelude. 
Susskind is a much greater embarrassment 
to liberals, you know, than he is a goad to 
conservatives.” 

Buckley’s own greatest satisfaction comes 
“when I get something said that both needs 
saying and isn’t banal,” or “when I can 
expose an unexpected area of weakness.” He 

_ liked his interview with presidential speech 
writer Richard Goodwin because “it showed 
the schizophrenia between rhetoric and ac- 

tivity at the highest level.” He liked debat- 
ing Staughton Lynd because “when a man 
tells you the moon is made of green cheese, 
what is interesting is what makes him think 

80.“ Buckley said he was interested in the 

fact that Lynd is the son of America’s cele- 

2 sociologists, the authors of Middle- 
Own. 

“Is he their only child?” I asked. 

Buckley’s Minnie Mouse eyelids flapped. 
“I hope so,” he said. 

Buckley is aware of TV’s inevitable mellow- 
ing effect—Buckley himself might prefer the 
word erosion—on his own viper image. But 
he doesn’t know what to do about it. “This 
host business makes things so difficult,” he 
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says. In formal, off-camera debates, he pre- 
fers never to meet his opponent before- 
hand because “it’s too emulsifying.” Though 
Buckley's training and temperament make 
him expert at the British debating tradition 
of what he calls “tremendous off-stage 
civility,” he claims that something more 
gladiatorlal suits his own bloodthirsty tastes. 

I said I admired the delicate way he 
phrased his more bloodthirsty remarks, the 
feigned tentativeness that masks an absolute 
certainty. 

“You're being oxymoronic,” he replied. 

There are occasions when it is best to 
come right out and ask, “What does that 
word mean?” and this seemed to be one of 
them. 

“Oh, you know,” said Buckley. 

1. A soft butcher.” 

“A liberal Republican.” 


“A black 
His eye twinkled. 


THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr, FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. FALLON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and inelude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, one of the glories of our Amer- 
ican Congress is that it always has re- 
fused to be a static, status quo institu- 
tion. Constantly, the current member- 
ship and our illustrious predecessors 
have sought ways to improve its effec- 
tiveness to our Nation and our people. 

In this unflagging search for better 
methods of legislating it always is help- 
ful to have the observations of a thor- 
oughly objective and astute student of 
government. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing this in a report written by Mr. Abul 
K. M. Faiz, who is the Deputy Secretary 
of the National Assembly of Pakistan. 
Mr. Faiz has been an intern, working in 
and with our House Public Works Com- 
mittee, since last Jaunary, under my 
sponsorship. 

His keen, diligent, and thorough in- 
vestigation into our American system of 
federal government, particularly our 
Congress, reveals his own governmental 
background and his report is largely a 
comparison between the parliamentary 
system of Pakistan and our system. In 
the belief that my colleagues will get 
both profit and pleasure, as well as some 
flattery, from this report to be made to 
the Pakistan Assembly, I ask permission 
for its inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Tue U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AS SEEN 
BY A CONGRESSIONAL FELLOW 
(By A. K. M. Faiz, Deputy Secretary, National 
Assembly of Pakistan) 

The vastness and unique features of any 
study of the Practices and Procedures of the 
United States Congress cannot be better 
stated than by quoting the inimitable words. 


of Woodrow Wilson in his “Congressional 
Government.” 

“Like a vast picture thronged with figures 
of equal prominence and crowded with elab- 
orate and obstrusive details, Congress is 
hard to see satisfactorily and appreciatively 
at a single view and from a single stand- 
point. Its complicated forms and diversified 
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structure confuse the vision and conceal the 
system which underlies its composition. It 
is too complex to be understood without an 
effort, without a careful and systematic proc- 
ess of analysis. Consequently, very few peo- 
ple do understand it, and its doors are prac- 
tically shut against the comprehension of 
the public at large. If Congress had a few 
authorative leaders whose figures were very 
distinct and very conspicuous to the eye of 
the world, and who could represent and stand 
for the national legislature in the thoughts 
of their very numerous, and withal very re- 
spectable class of persons who must think 
specifically and in concrete forms when they 
think at all, those persons who can make 
something out of men but very little out of 
intangible generalizations, it would be quite 
within the region of possibilities for the ma- 
jority of the mation to follow the course of 
legislation without any very serlous confu- 
sion of thought.” 

I felt how true Wilson was when I at- 
tended the first few sittings of the January- 
1966 session of the House of Representatives 
with its time-killing roll calls by name at a 
time when the push-button system could 
have made them a matter of a few seconds; 
too quick disposal of bills and resolutions 
in the House with liberty (subject, of course, 
to unanimous consent of the House, which 
is generally granted); to extend even un- 
related remarks to form part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I could, however, realize 
shortly that these time-honored practices 
had their justification, although they would 
appear rather confusing to the casual visitors, 
particularly those who are not familiar with 
the system of committees, the “little legis- 
latures” within the Congress. The oral roll- 
call allows a small margin of time to con- 
gressmen who have their offices scattered 
over three buildings outside the Capitol 
Building. The committees, as experts: in 
their respective fields, thoroughly examine 
and scrutinize all bills and resolutions, hold 
public and executive hearings over a period 
of days in important cases, and thus mini- 
mize and obviate lengthy discussions in the 
House chamber. Although it may render 
the discussions in the House less lively at 
times and one might see some usurpation of 
the function of the House by the committees, 
this is a healthy and effective way of checking 
random discussions and filibustering in the 
chamber, which the House has thus suc- 
ceeded in keeping to a minimum. The com- 
mittees are after all a limb of the House. 
The extension of remarks under the one- 
minute rule of speaking not only enables a 
member to have a say but also brings to pub- 
lic focus certain important matters which 
might not otherwise have any chance of 
coming to the notice of this august House 
and the nation. 

I believe the sponsors of the Congressional 
Fellowship Program (The Asia Foundation) 
and the American Political Science Associa- 
tion (as its local supervisors) are aware of 
the vast scope and implications of this im- 
portant program. I would, however, suggest 
that greater effort be made to draw the at- 
tention of the Fellows, especially the non- 
American ones, to its widescope and diversi- 
fied nature inasmuch as the bulk of the 
Fellows are drawn from sources other than 
legislatures. 

Naturally, their needs are varied; and to 
make their studies really effective it is neces- 
sary to give them insight into the various 
facets of the Congress which, inter alia, in- 
clude the office of the congressman and com- 
mittees (as perhaps the most important), 
Offices of other officers of the House, e.g., the 
Speaker, the Majority Leader and Minority 
Leader, the Clerk, the Parliamentarian, the 
Doorkeeper, the Sergeant-at-Arms, the Re- 
porters, the Journal Clerks and facilities to 
see the committees (at least, the important 
ones) like the Committee on House Adminis- 
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tration, Ways and Means Committee, the 
Appropriations Committee, the Committee 
on Government Operations, Foreign Rela- 
tions, Agriculture, etc. To achieve these 
objectives they require not only a general 
orientation about the government and the 
people of the United States but also a desk- 
to-desk experience, wherever feasible and 
permissible, of the different work done by the 
various staffs in the offices of congressmen, 
the committees, and of other House officers. 
This is particularly necessary for the Fellows 
drawn from legislatures. The Fellows should 
not grudge any practical work which they 
may be called upon to do in attaining these 
objectives. 

Some of the supervisors and perhaps some 
members of the staff in a congressman or 
senator's office seem to think that any work, 
though it may pin down a Fellow to a very 
limited sector or to one alien to his own field, 
should be good enough for a Fellow. I think 
that the training of a Fellow should be on 
the lines indicated above, keeping in view 
the special needs of his profession or of the 
office he represents. Latitude may, however, 
be allowed in the cases of those who wish 
to make a special study or research on a 
particular sector of the Congress or of a 
con; n's office. It is quite true that 
it is not possible to set up a standardized 
program for a motley team like this. The 
idea here, therefore, is to emphasize the 
special needs of a Fellow who should at the 
same time have a bird's eye view of all other 
sectors of the Congress. This position 
should be appreciated by all those charged 
with the training and supervision of the 
work and progress of the Congressional 
Fellows, especially of those who come with 
the object of seeing all aspects of the Con- 
gress, sometimes unaware of their uncertain 
role here. The placement of Fellows, at 
least the non-American ones, with congress- 
men or Senators should preferably be nego- 
tiated by the supervisors (American Political 
Science Association) as is done by the Agency 
for International Development in placing 
their participants with other agencies. True, 
left to themselves the Fellows have chances 
of more contacts; but it becomes difficult 
without some introduction. 

Here I cannot help expressing my gratitude 
to the Chairman of the Public Works Com- 
mittee (Mr. FALLON of Maryland), his Com- 
mittee, members of the staff, especially Mr. 
Richard Sullivan, Mr. S. V. Feeley, and Mr. 
Sterlyn Carroll for the facilities extended to 
me. They have been extremely kind and 
cooperative not only in whatever I needed 
within the Committee but also in my con- 
tacts with various other offices and commit- 
tees of the Congress. I have been highly 
impressed and benefited by their help and 
guidance. I must also record my gratitude 
to Dr. Charles J. Zinn, Law Revision Counsel, 
to the Clerk of the House and his staff, to Mr. 
Brown of the Parliamentarian’s office and 
others for their ungrudging assistance to 
me, It will remain a pleasant memory for 
me to recall the friendly atmosphere and 
absence of red tape that pervade the Con- 
gress and its offices. 

Now to revert to the scope of the train- 
ing/orientation program. For a fuller un- 
derstanding of the working in the House, 
it is necessary to know that the practices in 
the House are in many ways as unique as 
the party system in the country and its 
growth. It is interestiing to note that the 
Founding Fathers of the Constitution did 
not seem to think in terms of parties but, 
perhaps, Only in terms of a united nation— 
all working in unison to serve a common 
end. Nevertheless, the country could not 
keep up the non-partisan spirit inspired by 
Washington, With his entry into the Pres- 
idential office arose the Federalists under the 
leadership of Alexander Hamilton. On the 
other side was the coalition formed by 
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Thomas Jefferson which started out as the 
Democratic-Republican party and ended up 
as the Democratic party. Andrew Jackson 
gave it a Southern and Western cast. The 
Whigs, the followers of the Federalists, were 
the only opposition. However, with the rise 
of the Republican Party in 1854 U.S. politics 
entered a clear two-party system which has 
been successfully in operation till today. 

The results of the two-party system have 
been that both parties are broad alliances 
of different interests and that they tend to 
be moderate in their platforms. Thus the 
real gap between the two parties is not very 
sharp; the minority party in the House to- 
day is the Republicans who are popularly 
called the GOP (Grand Old Party) and its 
leader is known as the Minority Leader in- 
stead of the Opposition Leader. This lib- 
eral approach to national affairs and absence 
of any fundamental difference in party pro- 
grams make possible the election of the 
leader of a minority party to the office of the 
President, as happened in the case of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower at a time when the Demo- 
crats were in a majority in the House. 

Another interesting point in American 
party politics is the nomination of candi- 
dates for congressional and gubernatorial 
offices. Despite suficient authority the 
party leadership does not impose nomina- 
tions on the electors. It rather goes by the 
democratic verdict of the people as revealed 
by the results of primary elections and 
nominates such people as come out success- 
ful in them. 

The raising of party funds through din- 
ners and luncheons at high rates per dish 
is another novel feature of U.S. political 
parties. They know it and openly admit 
that elections here are a costly affair. How- 
ever, like other countries here too there are 
fixed limits for expenditures on elections. 
A member of the House cannot spend more 
than $2,500 on his election and a Senator is 
limited to a sum of $10,000 only. They have 
to render accounts before and after the elec- 
tions. But these limits can be circum- 
vented through invisible expenses or ex- 
penses made by friends and relations on 
their own without involving the candidate 
concerned. 

All associations and labor organizations 
have to submit four reports a year to the 
Clerk of the House. They have to submit 
six such reports in the year of Presidential 
election. This applies to all such associa- 
tions as contribute $100 or more to an elec- 
tion. 

Paid lobbyists are a recognized institution 
here. Lobbying is an extension of the right 
to petition guaranteed by the Constitution. 
They have to have their names registered 
with the Clerk of the House and to submit 
quarterly reports regarding their activities, 
including the money that they receive from 
the agencies they represent and the type of 
legislation they lobby for. 

Party discipline in the House is different 
in certain respects from that found under 
a parliamentary form. There is no rigid 
party mandate here, even in the matter of 
votings in the House. The Republicans have 
no mandate, while the Democratic party 
mandate in this regard is also loose. A mem- 
ber of the party might not support a partic- 
ular measure if he felt that it were against 
his conviction or that it was against a com- 
mitment made to his electors during the elec- 
tions. All that the leadership and the Ad- 
ministration could do in such a case was to 
resort to persuasion. At the worst, they 
might put indirect pressure by withholding 
support and patronage in matters in which 
such a member might be interested. Never- 
theless, it must be admitted that the proc- 
ess is liberal and based on a policy of give- 
and-take. This goes to make legislation 
more balanced and more acceptable to the 
people and parties in the House. 
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That the party system here is more liberal 
is borne out also by the fact that the mem- 
bers of the majority party (which is an 
equivalent of the Government party or treas- 
ury benches in a Parliamentary system) 
openly criticize the Administration—at 
times violently—even though the critics may 
side with the Administration when it comes 
to the question of voting funds. 

It is interesting to note that within the 
Democratic party there is a group known as 
the Democratic Study Group, which con- 
sists of about 175 liberal members out of 
294 Democrats who are in the ratio of 2 to 1 
to the Republicans. This group generally 
supports all liberal legislation and tries to 
exert its influence on the conseryative mem- 
bers; yet they are solidly behind the party. 
They have support of a few liberal Republi- 
cans who are with them on such measures 
as civil rights. The Republicans are said to 
have a similar group, though it is not so 
effective and conspicuous. In addition, the 
Republicans have a Committee on Planning 
and Research. Above these, the Democrats 
have the Democratic Party Caucus; and the 
Republicans, the Republican Party Confer- 
ence, At the top of the Democratic party 
is the National Democratic Committee and 
at the top of the Republican party is the 
National Republican Committee, both of 
which become really active at the time of 
the Presidential election, particularly in the 
national conventions which nominate the 
candidates for President and Vice President. 

Now a word about party leaderships in the 
House. Here again, certain things are clearly 
different from those under the parliamentary 
form. There is no opposition party in the 
House, just as there is no government party 
or government business or private members’ 
business. All measures sponsored by the 
Administration are, at least in theory, on 
the same footing as a bill or resolution spon- 
sored by any member on his own initiative. 
No member is at all bound to sponsor a bill 
for or on behalf of the Administration, al- 
though a measure requested by the Admin- 
istration or a department is, as of courtesy 
and practice, generally sponsored by the 
chairman of the committee concerned. This 
was true even during the six-year period of 
President Eisenhower’s term during which 
both Houses were controlled by the Demo- 
cratic party. The committee has the liberty 
to deal with it in any manner it deems fit. 
It may sit on or pigeonhole it, if necessary. 

The leadership in the House may be 
roughly divided into two groups. On the one 
side are the Speaker, the Majority Leader, 
the Majority Whip and Assistant Regional 
Whips in charge of a zone each; on the other 
side are the Minority Leader and the Minority 
Whip (and the Regional Whips). 

In the House the Speaker is the top Demo- 
cratic leader. He participates in the debates 
and clearly expresses himself in favor of or 
against a particular bill or measure. Un- 
doubtedly he has a great say in all matters 
brought on the floor of the House, but all 
this does not detract anything from his im- 
partiality as the presiding officer of the House. 
Nor does he remind one of the excesses of 
his predecessors, Thomas B. Reed and 
Joseph Cannon, who would at times like to 
have their way openly and despite what the 
feelings of the House might be. The present 
Speaker gives the impression of a genial per- 
son, impartial, accommodating and liberally 
inclined to the Minority and its susceptibili- 
ties. 

No daily orders of the day are issued, as 
in some other parliaments. The business to 
be brought before the House during the next 
week is notified on the floor of the House 
before the end of the previous week by the 
Majority Leader on his own or at the request 
of the Minority Leader or some other mem- 
ber. This is also communicated in writing to 
the Minority Leader and the party whips. 
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It is the party whips that pass on this in- 
formation to the members of their respective 
parties. The information may be had in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which is available to 
the members on the morning following 
every working day. The Office of the Speaker 
or of the Clerk has no responsibility in this 
regard. The orders of the day (known as the 
daily calendar) thus remain fluid and sub- 
ject to the discretion of the Speaker, who ex- 
ercises it in consultation with the party 
leaders. In this way the priorities of busi- 
ness on a particular day are determined 
within bounds of Rules, which may be sus- 
pended under special circumstances by 
unanimous consent or by a two-third ma- 
jority of votes of the members present. 

Bills and resolutions reported upon by the 
legislative committees fall under different 
~ categories and are included in the calendars 
as follows: 

(i) Union Calendar—contains all measures 
for revenue or appropriations and measures 
directly or indirectly appropriating money 
or property; 

(ii) House Calendar—relates to non-money 
measures; and 

(ili) Private Calendar—deals with bills and 
resolutions relating to individual cases. 

There is another calendar, (iv), the Con- 
sent Calendar which, at the request of mem- 
bers, includes bills and resolutions which are 
likely to be passed unanimously and without 
any debate. The Private and Consent calen- 
dars relate to the non-controversial bills and 
resolutions and account for the largest num- 
ber of bills and resolutions passed by the 
House. 

It is interesting that even the bills and 
resolutions on the Consent Calendar are not 
allowed to go unnoticed. A committee of six 
members (three from the Democrats and 
three from the Republicans), known as the 
Official Objectors Committee, scrutinizes 
these measures. An objection by any of 
these members keeps a bill pending until the 
next date for considering this type of busi- 
ness. Three objections result in striking 
such a bill or resolution from this calendar. 
It is a good time-saving device and has 
worked very well. 

Outside the House chamber itself, the 
standing committees of the House are the 
most powerful and important of its organs. 
They have been rightly called the “little 
legislatures.” They share the burdens of 
the House by examining and scrutinizing the 
thousands of bills and resolutions that flood 
it every session. The committees decide the 
fate of many of them by killing or pigeon- 
holing those that are not important or pressed 
by their sponsors. During the last session 
(Le., the first session of the Eighty-ninth 
Congress), the House received 11,296 bills and 
the Senate received 2,872 bills. During the 
current session as of July 14, 1966, the House 
received 16,279 bills, 1,212 joint resolutions, 
829 concurrent resolutions, and 915 simple 
resolutions. The Senate received 3,620 bills, 
176 joint resolutions, 101 concurrent resolu- 
tions, and 283 simple resolutions. It would be 
impossible for the House and Senate cham- 
bers to deal with each one of them, even if 
they sat much longer than they do now. This 
makes the role of the committees all the 
more important and arduous. 

The committee hearings are of great value 
in more ways than one. First, they alert and 
give an opportunity to all those likely to be 
affected by or interested in a particular meas- 
ure to represent their cases to the commit- 
tee. Second, they give an opportunity to 
other members of the public to participate 
in and express, if they like, their views on 
the making of laws that are going to affect 
them and at the same time insure that no 
measures are hustled through at the will of 
the Administration or their interested spon- 
sors. Third, they are a great source of edu- 
cation for all concerned. Subject specialists 
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and reputed scholars are invited to testify 
before the committees. They express them- 
selves freely and fearlessly to the benefit of 
all present and of those concerned with the 
making of a particular law. This is a costly 
process, but it is a worthwhile democratic 
and educational process of immense value. 
In a Presidential system where questions for 
answers on the floor of the House are not 
allowed, as done in a parliamentary system, 
the committees are an essential concomitant 
to its democratic process for the committees 
can call and examine officials from the gov- 
ernmental agencies regarding bills and other 
matters. The committees of the U.S. Con- 
gress are accomplishing that role in a very 
efficient—and one might say—in a unique 
manner suitable to the genius of this coun- 
try. Unlike standing committees elsewhere, 
e.g., Canada, Pakistan, etc., the standing 
committees of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives can do without reporting upon a bill or 
bills which they do not support. Thus they 
are vested with greater power. 

On the one hand, the committees profit 
by the expert evidence of specialists called 
from outside; on the other, the committees 
themselves are experts in their own fields in- 
asmuch as the membership of a committee 
is drawn generally from the old members of 
the same committee and those specially in- 
terested in a particular subject. This again 
is a very healthy convention worthy of emu- 
lation. As a result, most of the members are 
capable of participating and cross-examining 
the witnesses in an intelligent and effective 
manner. To add to these, most of the com- 
mittees, particularly those like the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, have experts on the com- 
mittee staff who assist the members and 
often prepare briefs for them. All this makes 
the process a complete and worthwhile one 
and very well justifies the money spent on 
the committee system. 

A committee may sponsor a bill, propose a 
substitute bill for the one under considera- 
tion, or propose amendments to it. The 
mode of sponsoring a bill or resolution is 
highly democratic. No member of the Presi- 
dential cabinet can sponsor a bill. A bill or 
resolution recommended by the Administra- 
tion is, therefore, introduced by the chair- 
man or a member of the committee con- 
cerned. Thus, a committee is free to deal 
with such a bill or resolution in any manner 
it thinks fit. 

It may be mentioned here that the House 
has 20 standing committees, about 100 sub- 
committees and one special select committee. 
In addition to these, there are 10 joint com- 
mittees. The number of subcommittees of 
a committee and its staff vary according to 
the special needs and importance of a com- 
mittee. The chairmanship of a committee, 
by practice, goes to the senior-most member 
of the majority party. 

This seniority system has been a matter of 
long controversy and criticism, but is still 
there in the absence of a better alternative. 

As regards the committee staff, the Rules 
limit them to four professionals and six 
clerks for a committee, to be appointed by a 
majority vote of each committee. The staff 
of a committee is shared between its chair- 
man and its minority ranking member. 
There is some element of duplication in this. 
But the staff works in a laudably cooperative 
and friendly manner to promote a common 
end. This division of staff is effected to en- 
sure an easy take-over of responsibilities by 
the staff concerned when the minority of 
today may become the majority of tomorrow. 

Of the committees, the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations among other things also 
does the work done by a Public Accounts 
Committee in other parliaments. The Rules 
Committee here plays a distinct role and, 
therefore, deserves a special mention inas- 
much as it has the power to participate in 
making decisions affecting the agenda of the 
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House. It has the power “to give or withhold 
hearings for rules, to give or withhold rules, 
to trade a change in the bill for a rule, to 
permit or forbid amendments, and set the 
length of a debate, to take advantage of time 
constraints near the end of a session, to 
arbitrate differences between legislative com- 
mittees and to initiate action in the absence 
of legislative committee decisions.” It has, 
therefore, been variously criticized and 
branded as conservative, oligarchic and ob- 
structive in attitude. In fact, the House rose 
in revolt at the time of Speaker Cannon, for 
“He used the Rules Committee as his instru- 
ment for setting and dominating the agenda 
of the House.” Then came the 21-day Rule 
as adopted by the Eighty-first Congress. It 
was re-adopted by the Eighty-ninth Congress 
in 1965, giving the chairman of a legislative 
committee the right to call up a bill upon 
which a special rule was adversely reported 
or not reported within 21 days by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. Another step was taken in 
1961 to liberalize the Rules Committee by 
raising its membership from 12 to 15. To 
add to these, bills may be brought up before 
the House through unanimous consent and 
Wednesday Calendar proceedings, under 
which a committee may call up a bill pre- 
viously reported by it. Despite all these, 
statistics show that the bills on which the 
rules were withheld by the Rules Committee 
and which were brought before the House 
through a discharge petition rarely passed 
through the House and Senate. All that the 
House did not like was the adverse attitude 
of the Rules Committee towards progressive 
legislation on subjects like civil rights, full 
employment, etc. It must, however, be said 
to the credit of the Rules Committee that by 
fixing the time limit for discussions and by 
putting restrictions on filibustering and un- 
necessary and delaying tactics and amend- 
ments, the Committee advances the smooth 
and quick passage of bills and saves valuable 
time of the House. The position in the 
Senate is different, as there is no such check 
on filibustering. 

Another mentionable feature of the com- 
mittees is that they meet regularly on the 
dates of the month set for each. As the 
Congress meets at 12 noon, most of the com- 
mittees meet in the morning because they, 
barring the exempted few, cannot sit when 
the Chamber is in session, without the per- 
mission of the latter. To keep the commit- 
tee hearings undisturbed, the Rules provide 
that committee hearings can be held in the 
absence of a quorum, although no decision 
could be taken without it. Proxy voting is 
also allowed, although a proxy does not count 
to the making of a quorum. These may be 
adversely criticized but their justification lies 
in the fact that they expedite committee 
work, which has to keep the House fed and 
to move with the pace of work in the House 
Chamber. All said and done, these are good 
practices and may be tried elsewhere with 
advantage. 

We have seen that the committees are a 
most powerful organ of the Congress. It 
would, therefore, be pertinent to inquire 
about the sources of their authority that 
empowers them to call witnesses and even 
to cite them for contempt if they refuse to 
attend or testify or to produce records asked 
for. During the current session of the Con- 
gress, several persons (perhaps seven) have 
been cited for contempt of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

The committees are guided by the Rules of 
the House as far as they are applicable. They 
may, however, make their own rules con- 
sistent with those of the House, It may be 
mentioned here that the House is very zeal- 
ous about its powers and authority. By way 
of assertion of the same, every new Congress 
(the House only as the Senate considers it- 
self a continuing body) adopts the Rules in 
practice already with or without any amend- 
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ment to prove that it is not bound by the 
rules of its predecessor. 

In the same way every new Congress, while 
forming the committees of the House, deter- 
mines the duties and powers of every com- 
mittee by the resolution that creates them. 
The House can, of course, invest any com- 
mittee with new duties and powers wherever 
it likes. Rule XI of the House Rules em- 
powers committees to issue subpoenas. In 
the case of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities it derives its authority from Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress (The Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946). 

The House also stands on its inherent rights 
as a sovereign body, which in the words of 
Speaker Reed are, “It is for the House alone 
to determine what they are.” In a case 
arising out of an inquiry by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities in 1957 the Su- 
preme Court held, “The power of the Con- 
gress to conduct investigation is inherent in 
the legislative process.” “It is unquestion- 
ably the duty of all citizens to cooperate with 
the Congress in its efforts to obtain the facts 
needed for intelligent legislative action. Itis 
their unremitting obligation to respond to 
subpoenas, to respect the dignity of the Con- 
gress and its committees and to testify fully 
with respect to matters within the province 
of proper investigation.” (U.S. v. Watkins 
354 U.S.) (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, February 2, 
1966). 

Thus the House maintains that it has the 
right to take cognizance of and try a con- 
tempt of the House or the breach of a privi- 
lege. But, for a long time it has not exer- 
cised that right. It rather cites the cases of 
contempt and refers them to the Attorney 
General for appropriate legal action. Sec- 
tions 192 and 194 of Title 2, U.S. Code (con- 
tempt statute) lay down the penalty and pro- 
cedure for punishing witnesses who willfully 
make default or refuse to answer questions 
put in the course of a hearing by the House 
or its committees. The claim that the House 
has inherent rights to determine its rights 
and privileges has been generally accepted by 
the Nation and upheld by the courts as noted 
above, Thus the question of rights and 
privileges of the Congress stand well-settled 
both by convention and the rulings from the 
courts. These may serve as guides and prece- 
dents for other new legislatures to follow. 

The members of the Congress enjoy the 
privilege of franking letters for official pur- 
poses only without a limit to their number 
but subject to certain restrictions. In addi- 
tion, a member gets postal stamps worth 
$500 a year. He also gets liberal facilities for 
telephone calls and telegrams. One word in 
a telegram makes one unit, while one minute 
on the telephone makes four units. He is 
entitled to 140,000 such units per Congress. 
Furthermore, he gets a sum of $2,400 for 
stationery per annum. 

Intimately linked with the committees is 
the office of the Legislative Counsel of the 
Congress, which consists of a few legal and 
drafting experts who assist the members, the 
committees and the House in drafting and 
amending bills or resolutions that come be- 
fore them for consideration. Very often this 
section has to work in confidence on the 
verbal instructions of members desiring to 
sponsor bills. It has to work in close co- 
operation with the departmental representa- 
tives and the committees. Its officials are 
often required to attend committee meetings 
so that they may know the full implication 
of the changes or amendments and even re- 
drafting of a bill that may be referred to 
them, It is the friendly cooperation among 
the committee officials, the office of the Leg- 
islative Counsel, and the department that 
may be concerned with a particular measure 
that helps produce quickly a good bill or a 
good committee report. I have found them 
conscious of this obligation. This team 
spirit has impressed me much. The major 
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function of the Legislative Counsel is, of 
course, to give a legal and formal shape to the 
ideas of a member or of a committee without 
any change in the concepts of the sponsor. 
The other function is to see that a proposed 
measure does not repeat or collide with the 
provisions of an existing law. 

The Library of the Congress is perhaps the 
largest institution of its kind with about 13.5 
million books, 2,000 dailies and weeklies, 3,500 
employees and 16 reading rooms. It is both 
& library of the Congress and the national 
library and deals with the copyright of books. 
It is open to all adults (only high school 
students are excluded). Hundreds of stu- 
dents and research scholars from within the 
country and outside derive benefits out of it. 
It has a Photo-Publication Service which is 
self-financing and serves both the Congress 
and customers from outside. Starting from 
a Rockefeller grant, it is now a huge self- 
sustaining unit. The Library has a music 
recording studio and a huge stock of old 
manuscripts. It has handwritings of as 
many as 26 presidents of the United States. 
It has separate sections regarding most of 
the countries of the world with rare books 
about them and their languages. It has 
facilities for translations into English from 
other languages and has some foreigners on 
its staff. It has a special reading room for 
the Members of Congress, which remains 
open until 10 o’clock in the evening every 
day of the week, including Sunday. It con- 
tains reference books and a large number 
of magazines, The above gives an idea about 
the magnitude of the Library. What is of 
particular interest to a student of the Con- 
gress is the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library, which is meant exclusively for 
service to the congressmen and Senators. 
This service has nine divisions, such as the 
American Law Division, the Foreign Affairs 
Division, and so on, each being manned by 
specialists in a particular field. 

The Legislative Reference Service receives 
about 100,000 requests from the Members of 
Congress during a session. They cover a 
wide range of subjects—social, political, 
economical, educational, financial and inter- 
national problems and even matters on 
which information is sought from a congress- 
man by his constituents. These requests 
number 80 to 100 per day and come over the 
telephone, in writing, or through personal 
visit with the officials of the Service. It has 
to prepare materials for speeches and even 
speeches for congressmen at a very short 
notice on complicated matters not neces- 
sarily regarding one particular subject. In 
quite a few cases the officers have to put in 
combined efforts to meet the requests of con- 
gressmen and that within a limited time of 
two to three hours at times. 

The Service has a staff of 250 officials, of 
whom about 125 are specialists. This is a 
pretty big establishment and means expendi- 
ture. But it is a very useful unit as it helps 
the congressmen in the discharge of their 
congressional duties and makes them more 
effective and useful to the House and the 
Nation. The Library of National Assembly 
of Pakistan will do well to have a small 
reference unit to assist the members in this 
way. 

As referred to earlier, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has simplified the procedure for 
election of the Speaker and other officers of 
the House. The Speaker is elected under 
the chairmanship of the Clerk who presides 
at the first meeting of the new Congress, 
and who along with the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
the Doorkeeper, the Postmaster and the 
Chaplain are elected under the chairman- 
ship of the Speaker. A convention has 
grown over the years that until the election 
of the Speaker no member of the House of 
Representatives takes any oath—and yet they 
elect the Speaker, although a question may 
be raised as to whether the election of the 
Speaker is a business of the House and, if 
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so, whether members were competent to 
transact any business before they took their 
Oaths of office. In Pakistan a member of the 
House is not supposed to transact any busi- 
ness, including the election of the Speaker, 
before he takes the oath of office. If the 
point raised here can be overlooked, as is 
done by the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the election of the Speaker may be made 
the same way in Pakistan, too. It will sim- 
plify the procedure and obviate pre-election 
formalities. No formal nominations will 
have to be invited or submitted before the 
first meeting. The House elects one of the 
two nominees—one put up by the Democrats 
and the other by the Republicans. The 
nominee of the majority (as determined by 
the Democratic Party Caucus) became the 
Speaker in this Eighty-ninth Congress and 
the nominees of the minority party (as de- 
termined by the Republican Party Confer- 
ence) became the Minority Leader in the 
House. 

As for the oath to the Speaker, by usage, 
and not necessarily the oldest member of the 
House (in respect of service in the House) 
administers the oath to the Speaker, who 
administers oaths to other members and 
officers of the House. Members may take 
these oaths in a group by each signing an 
oath form in token of oath-making. The 
Speaker does not delegate to others this 
authority to administer oaths to members. 

The Congress has a long session of eight 
to ten months a year. It may meet more 
than once, if necessary. The congressman 
is, therefore, a busy person and a full-time 
official of the Congress, barring the short 
recess and his visits to his home constitu- 
ency. He has a well-furnished office with 
a number of staff members to assist him in 
the performance of his congressional duties 
within the chamber, in the committees and 
also in his contacts with his constituency. 
The staff strength has recently been raised 
from 10 to 11. His attendance at the meet- 
ings of the committees is almost as impor- 
tant as that in the House for the quorum 
in that both require the presence of half 
the total members plus one. He receives let- 
ters from his constituents in dozens and 
at times in hundreds. He tries to answer 
as many of them as possible. A large num- 
ber of people from his constituency visit 
him frequently. He has to attend to them. 
He has to respond to numerous other calls 
including television, radio, and meetings. 
Many others seek redress of personal prob- 
lems or grievances regarding pensions, em- 
ployments, admissions to special institutions, 
and so on. Most of the congressmen have 
telephone interviews with school and col- 
lege students, say for 15 or 20 minutes a 
week. Thus a congressman has to put in 
a good bit of labor and sweat in earning the 
prestige and money that his congressional 
position fetches him. 

His staff are an equally busy lot. Some 
have to brief him about matters before the 
House and the committees. Some have to 
draw his attention to references made by 
his constituents. In most cases, the staffs 
of the congressmen are busy throughout the 
day. Quite often some of them sit late. 
Unlike government employees, they have to 
work to suit the convenience of the con- 
gressman without a rigid reference to office 
hours. In this age of publicity and propa- 
ganda, he and his staff have to keep abreast 
of happenings around and focus his activi- 
ties before his constituents, for he has to 
approach them every two years for votes, 
Thus the life of a congressman is a really 
active one which may attract both admira- 
tion and sympathy, for he has to elbow 
his way through odds and tough competition 
of merit and money. 

The biodata of congressmen show that a 
vast majority of them are university gradu- 
ates, in many cases with law degrees and 
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legal practice and experience of various other 
public offices at their credit. This is un- 
doubtedly a learned body of capable men 
and women. In the result, even the unwrit- 
ten speeches are generally brief, elegant and 
to the point, and congressmen show them as 
persons with parliamentary background and 
skill. The business of the House, therefore, 
goes on smoothly and expeditiously despite 
an air of informality in the House. 

There are quite a few other interesting 
points about the Congress and its practices. 
The method of introduction of bills and 
resolutions has been simplified by the place- 
ment of a box, called the Hopper, in the 
Chamber, which is the only means of sub- 
mitting a bill or resolution to the House. 
The Speaker refers it to the revelant com- 
mittee and it finds a place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and the appropriate calendar 
of the House. This obviates routine, and 
the bill or resolution comes to the notice of 
all concerned without delay. 

The House has a Parliamentarian who, 
together with his assistants, advises the 
Speaker in all matters relating to Rules of 
Procedure, precedents and rulings given by 
the Speaker. The present Parliamentarian 
has held this office for about forty years. 
The importance of this office lies in the fact 
that it keeps up continuity and uniformity 
among the rulings and that it helps in the 
quick disposal of points that call for rulings 
from the chair. 

The Parliamentarian’s office also checks 
the Journal of the House before it goes to the 
House for its approval. This Journal is the 
official document of the House, while the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp contains the ver- 
batim proceedings of the House. In Pak- 
istan, the debates are the official documents, 
although a summary of the daily proceed- 
ings is prepared by the Assembly Secretariat 
and communicated to the members for in- 
formation. 

Two clerks are in charge of the Journal 
of the House, while the Congressional Digest 
has an editor and an assistant editor. There 
is no editor of debates and the verbatim pro- 
ceedings are taken care of by the Official Re- 
porters who are assisted by a fast typist each, 
After every turn taken by a Reporter, the 
speeches are dictated through a dictaphone 
and the same are immediately typed out for 
correction by members, if they choose to do 
so. These go to the Government Printing 
Office the same day, for every member is to 
be supplied a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following morning. The senior- 
most of the Reporters, who are a very friendly 
team of seven, is known as the Dean of Re- 
porters by virtue of his seniority although 
all of them have the same status and scale of 
pay. One can easily see the skill and dex- 
terity with which they take notes in the 
House. 

The committee proceedings are recorded 
through reporters hired for the session from 
private firms on payment of a fixed rate per 
page. Surprisingly, on occasions, one of such 
reporters would use the stenograph machine 
for an hour or more before another takes 
the turn. The tendency here is towards 
machines as it is difficult to get really fast 
shorthand stenographers. It would be 
worthwhile if one or two persons from the 
staff of the National Assembly of Pakistan 
could be trained for a year or so in the use 
of the stenograph machine used in the com- 
mittees here. 

The Clerk’s office has two Reading clerks 
who do all the reading in the House except 
putting of questions to the House, which 
is done by the Speaker. The clerk does not 
necessarily remain in the Chamber, while 
the Parliamentarian of the Assistant Parlia- 
mentarian is generally present. 

Besides keeping order in the House, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms disburses the salaries and 
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the mileage from and back home to the 
members. All other payments are made by 
the Clerk’s office. I could find no reason 
why these two unconnected jobs have been 
given to the Sergeant-at-Arms, while the 
payment work could appropriately go to the 
Clerk’s office. But that is the rule of the 
House of the subject. He may also be re- 
quired to enforce attendance of absentee 
members by the Speaker under the authority 
of the House. 

The Doorkeeper is another elected officer 
of the House required to enforce rules re- 
lating to the privileges of the Hall, including 
entry of visitors to various galleries. The 
Press Gallery is the really exclusive gallery. 
The Executive and the Diplomatic galleries 
are used once in a while. In one of the gal- 
leries, the Speaker has only nine seats for 
his guests. It seems there is something hal- 
lowed about the Capitol. Its serene grandeur 
which is reflected by the unique white dome 
and seems never to fatigue an onlooker at- 
tracts hundreds of visitors, including chil- 
dren, who see the proceedings in the House in 
large groups. They are encouraged to do 
so, The entry passes are issued mainly by 
congressmen and the Speaker. The Door- 
keeper too issues them in certain cases, In 
meeting the rush of visitors, the Doorkeeper 
and his staff use a lot of discretion by using 
special galleries for school students or other 
authorized groups. The Doorkeeper an- 
nounces messages, if any, from the Senate. 

The Postmaster and the Chaplain are also 
two elected officers of the House. The postal 
staff here belongs to the House service and 
not to civil service, although they operate 
like other post offices. 

In this large House with a membership of 
435 people, there are only 10 microphones, 
including two for the Speaker and the Clerk. 
Thus, each side of the House has only four 
mikes; yet there is no clamor over this small 
number, 

The system of pairs is a novelty of the 
Congress. An absentee member may indi- 
cate in writing to the pair clerk his inten- 
tion to support or oppose a particular bill 
or part thereof. He is paired with someone 
else who indicates an opposite view. The 
effect of a pair on the fate of a bill is nil. 
The purpose of this is to indicate the position 
of a particular member on a bill. There is 
another category called the general pair. 
Its purpose is to show that certain mem- 
bers were not present on a particular day and 
that subsequently they might tell the House 
which side they would have taken, if they 
had been present. 

Most of the voting in the House is done 
by voice. There are three other kinds of 
voting: (1) vote by raising hands or rising 
in seats; (2) vote by teller method—where 
supporters and the opponents of a motion 
are required to pass through the main aisle 
of the House, counting being done by one 
member from each side of the question 
named by the Speaker; (3) the record vote 
where members are called by name and 
marked by the respective tally clerks. This 
is time consuming but reflects the exact po- 
sition taken by the parties and their com- 
ponents. 

Sittings arrangements in the House are 
simple. Any member of the majority party 
make take any seat on the majority side. 
Similar is the case with the minority side. 
In addition to his room as Minority leader 
and congressman, the Minority leader has a 
room adjacent to the Chamber. Each side 
has a cloakroom. In the Senate, however, 
the senior members have preference over the 
juniors in the matter of selecting their seats 
in the Chamber. 

The errand boys for the House are known 
as pages. They are available for carrying 


messages and papers to members. They re- 
main in the Chamber during the sittings. 
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There is a school for the pages, who are 
taught in the morning. In addition, they are 
handsomely paid. These may be said to be 
patronage jobs and may lead to good careers 
for these boys. 

Both the Congress and the Federal Gov- 
ernment encourage training of student in- 
terns (some of whom are unpaid volunteers) 
from schools and colleges in congressional af- 
fairs during the three-month period of the 
summer vacation. There are some interns 
who are college teachers or research scholars 
sponsored and paid for by voluntary agencies. 
The other interns are paid a monthly stipend 
of $200 or more by the Congress out of the 
funds allotted for the purpose. This helps 
teachers of political sciences and students to 
see the Congress at work—a situation which, 
at least in certain respects, is different from 
what one may see in books. 

The House has evolved some time-saving 
devices for quick disposal of bills. The first 
and third Mondays of a month consider bills 
under suspension rules, where after a debate 
of 40 minutes a vote is taken and an affirma- 
tive vote of two-thirds of the members is 
necessary to pass the bill. In the case of 
bills placed on the (unanimous) consent 
calendar, bills are passed without objection 
with little or no discussion on the floor of 
the House and thus no time is wasted on 
simple and noncontroversial bills. 

Another time-saving device is the division 
of time between the manager of a bill and 
the minority ranking member. It is the dis- 
cretion of these two persons to yield time to 
other members, Even then, the time is lim- 
ited to a few minutes only. This is a good 
practice and works here smoothly. In addi- 
tion, it obviates embarrassment of refusal 
on the part of the Speaker who has to play 
this unpleasant role in other legislatures. 
But the members are very cooperative and 
they generally yield time to other colleagues. 
Another novelty is the practice of the mem- 
ber in possession of the floor while a par- 
ticular matter is under discussion yielding 
time for questions to him. Here, too, mem- 
bers liberally yield time even to those who 
might put difficult or awkward questions. 
This betrays a tolerant and democratic spirit 
among the members. Party spirit does not 
seem to blur it. 

Last but not the least, the Congress is 
quite aware of its sovereign status and is 
anxious to keep it free from any inroad from 
outside—from the Executive. But the trend 
here, as elsewhere, seems to be that the 
Executive is getting more and more assertive, 
although a committee of the Congress could 
call upon any high official in the Administra- 
tion except, of course, the President, to come 
and testify before it and answer its questions. 
This assertion, however, varies from presi- 
dent to president. Each zealously guards its 
frontiers. 

The Congress is a huge organization with 
8,500 employees, of whom 5,300 pertain to the 
House. Its study is too vast to be covered 
within a few months or a year. But it is 
interesting, thought-provoking and instruc- 
tive. Yet, the Congress considers itself a 
human institution liable to changes and im- 
provements to fit in with the needs of the 
time, and periodically reviews its organiza- 
tion, as done in 1946. Currently a report by 
the Joint Committee on Organization of the 
Congress with a large number of recommen- 
dations is under its consideration. 

In this study I have attempted to bring 
out mainly those points which will be of 
particular interest to the officials and mem- 
bers of the National Assembly of Pakistan. 

The Congress has many things that other 
legislatures may copy and emulate with ad- 
vantage. I have thoroughly enjoyed this 
experience and am grateful to the sponsors 
and others who have assisted me in fulfilling 
this mission. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER ON THE ELECTION RE- 
FORM ACT OF 1966 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege today to present to the 
Committee on House Administration my 
views on H.R. 15317, the proposed Elec- 
tion Reform Act of 1966. 

The text of my statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF HONORABLE ABRAHAM J. MUL- 
TER WITH REFERENCE ro H.R. 15317, THE 
ELECTION REFORM ACT OF 1966, BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, AUGUST 2, 1966 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to present my views to this distinguished 
Committee with reference to H.R. 15317, the 
Election Reform Act of 1966. 

The very foundation of our American de- 
mocracy has rested on a system of free elec- 
tions. It is vital, therefore, that we en- 
courage a high level of public confidence in 
that system. More than that, we need a 
greater participation by the eligible voters in 
our elections. Too often, the average Ameri- 
can citizen with an average income is con- 
vinced that, as an individual, he cannot 
make a meaningful contribution to the elec- 
toral process. 

Potential candidates of modest means are 
thwarted in their ambitions to seek elected 
office because they know the high cost of 
campaigning and their own lack of funds. 
The only alternative the man of modest 
means may have is to accept the political lia- 
bilities that accompany large contributions 
from a few “generous” donors. 

The time has come when we must reverse 
this trend. The core of the problem lies em- 
bedded within the laws that attempt to regu- 
late campaign contributions and campaign 
spending. These laws are now obsolete and 
inadequate. They promote rather than pro- 
hibit the political excesses they were de- 
signed to prevent. 

The Federal Corrupt Practices Act, en- 
acted forty-one years ago, limits Senate can- 
didates to expenditures of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars and House candidates to five 
thousand dollars. The Hatch Act, passed 
twenty-six years ago, limits national com- 
mittees to expenditures of three million dol- 
lars. These laws do not limit the number of 
committees, each of which can raise and 
spend the maximum amount for each can- 
didate. Worse yet, they do not apply to 
Primary or pre-convention campaigns at 
which nominations are made. In many 
parts of the country nomination is equiva- 
lent to election. This applies to both major 
parties. It is no longer true that only in 
the South is the nomination equivalent to 
election. There are still too many places 
throughout the North where the person who 
captures either the Democratic or the Re- 
publican nomination is guaranteed of elec- 
tion. It is in those places where the prac- 
tice is growing up of spending unlimited 
fortunes to capture nominations. 

It must be clear that our basic election 
law is, as President Johnson has so accurately 
described it, “more loophole than law“. 

Not only is the present law replete with 
built-in loopholes but it is also totally un- 
realistic. No one believes that the political 
campaign of today can be operated within the 
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old financial obligations. The campaign of 
forty-one years ago was far different from 
that of today. 

As elected officials, we know the necessity 
for communicating with our constituents at 
all times. Our allowances hardly cover the 
costs of doing that while in office. The ne- 
cessity of contacting them during a cam- 
paign imposes costs that must be borne by 
the candidate, either in or out of office. To 
be elected or re-elected, we must be known, 
The price of getting ourselves and Keeping 
ourselves known in a constantly mobile popu- 
lation in today’s political world is extremely 
high. Television time, radio time, advertis- 
ing space, literature and mailing are all very 
costly. The tremendous expenditures of 
campaigning have made obsolete the ceilings 
imposed by the Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
and the subsequent Hatch Act. It is impos- 
sible to try to run today’s campaign with 
yesterday’s laws. In our attempt to live with 
these laws, we are gradually undermining 
the foundations of our free election system. 

New legislation in this fleld has been long 
overdue. We must seek a better way to 
finance the American political campaign. 
The principle of the bill before us is good. 
In some instances it does not go far enough; 
in others it goes too far. 

While it is well to limit the maximum 
amount that any one individual or family 
may contribute to a campaign, it is much 
more important to limit the over-all expend- 
itures on behalf of a particular candidate. 
The limitation should be not only on what 
the candidate spends but on the aggregate 
that he and all his committees and any and 
all third parties may spend on his behalf. 

I re-emphasize that the limitation must 
apply to the Primary campaigns as well as 
to the election campaigns. 

Campaigns in which candidates and com- 
mittees spend upwards of two-hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in a single Congres- 
sional District are becoming the order of the 
day. In the past four years there have been 
any number of Primary campaigns in which 
the contestants spent in excess of two-hun- 
dred and fifty-thousand dollars in order to 
capture Congressional nominations and 
there have been Congressional election cam- 
paigns where upwards of two-hundred and 
fifty-thousand dollars was spent on behalf 
of a single candidate. 

This is tantamount to attempting to buy 
a nomination or an election to Congress. It 
is revolting and unconscionable. 

No Member can afford to fight that kind 
of a campaign and no contestant without 
that kind of money can successfully cam- 
paign against it. If we continue to permit 
that kind of expenditure in Congressional 
campaigns, Congress will soon become a mil- 
lionaires’ club with its seats for sale to the 
highest bidder. 

An appropriate limitation should be fixed 
by this bill for both Primary and general 
elections. 

I suggest that the amount be fixed at fifty- 
thousand dollars as the overall aggregate that 
may be spent by a candidate and any and 
all committees and third parties on behalf 
of a single candidate in a Primary or a gen- 
eral election. 

To make it effective, however, in addition 
to the criminal penalties, the law should 
provide that a candidate forfeits his right 
to the office if the expenditure is exceeded. 
If the candidate is nominated, the nomina- 
tion shall be void, and if elected, he shall be 
precluded from being seated. The proposed 
language should be very precise so that it is 
incapable of misconstruction or misinterpre- 
tation. The language should clearly indicate 
that the limitation includes any and all 
money spent by or for the candidate no 
matter by whom. 

Section 303 of the bill, requiring state- 
ments of compensation to be filed by Sena- 
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tors and Representatives as written confirms 


the clamor of some of our mass media to 


destroy the character and reputation of 
Members of Congress. It gives credence to 
the invidious connotations deliberately 
sought to be created by this segment of the 
mass media that, when elected to 

for a two-year term, a Member of the House 
must sever all his business connections and 
destroy his ability to earn a livelihood on 
the chance that the two-year term to which 
he is elected will ripen into a lifetime career. 

The strength of our democratic legislative 
process has been that our legislative bodies 
have drawn their membership from every 
walk of American life, that these men and 
women brought to bear upon their legisla- 
tive duties their vast experience in every seg- 
ment of our economy. It was also 
that Members of Congress would continue 
to pursue these private endeavors while 
serving as legislators, exercising their legis- 
lative judgment in accordance with the 
knowledge and experience of their daily en- 
terprise. This legislation, to be effective, 
should reiterate that principle and should 
do and say nothing that would tend to indi- 
cate that there was anything wrong about a 
Member pursuing his private business or pro- 
fessional career, just so long as every Mem- 
ber continues to do as he has done through 
the years, by giving priority in time and 
attention to his Congressional duties. 

Section 303 runs directly contrary to the 
confidentiality imposed by the tax laws with 
reference to the filing of taxpayer's returns. 

If anything like the provisions of Section 
303 is required in order to keep Members 
of Congress honest and ethical, the very 
furthest we should go is to set up a Com- 
mittee of Congress which would receive the 
information on a strictly confidential basis 
with an authorization to the Committee to 
take appropriate action whenever it appears 
that a Member has engaged in improper or 
unethical activity. 

I can understand how some people might 
claim that the public has a right to know 
the aggregate income earned by a Member 
of Congress from outside sources and the 
source of that income. We certainly should 
go no further than that. 

There certainly is no excuse because of 
mass media pressures to enact Section 303 in 
its present form and then to provide, as it 
does in Section 304, that this information 
be opened to public inspection. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to 
present my views. 


OUR ABLE AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 
RESIGNS 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Edwin O. 
Reischauer became Ambassador of the 
United States to Japan in 1961. It was 
my great pleasure to meet Ambassador 
Reischauer on several occasions during 
my official visits to Tokyo as a represent- 
ative of our Government. 

He is one of the finest Ambassadors 
our Nation has ever had the good for- 
tune to have representing us anywhere. 
We are particularly fortunate that he 
represented our Nation in Tokyo where 
he was born, 

Ambassador Reischauer speaks Japa- 
nese fluently and is married to a lovely 
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Japanese-born lady who also deserves the 
thanks of a grateful Nation for the good- 
will she has engendered for us. 
Ambassador Reischauer’s resignation 
brings to a close a distinguished diplo- 
matic career; his knowledge of Asia and 
its people is outstanding. his 
stay in Tokyo a new period of great 
changes in Japan and in its relationship 
to the world took place. The tact and 
subtlety of Ambassador Reischauer made 
this transitional period one of great ad- 
vantage to both countries. When he re- 
turns to Harvard he will leave behind an 
acute awareness of the community of 
interests between the United States and 
Japan, something which did not exist 
when he took over our Embassy there. 
I know that I express the thoughts of 
all of our people when I wish him the 
very best in his return to the academic 
world. I know also that our Government 
will profit much by the example he set. 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILBUR J. COHEN 
BEFORE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, blind- 
ness is increasing in the United States at 
an appalling rate. As pointed out by 
Under Secretary Cohen in the address 
that follows, between 1940 and 1960 the 
population in this country increased 36 
percent while the blind population in- 
creased 67 percent. 

I believe that the increasing enormity 
of this problem calls for immediate ac- 
tion by the Congress. The first step that 
should be taken is the passage of my bill 
H.R. 12534, to establish within the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, a National 
Eye Institute to conduct and support re- 
search and training relating to eye dis- 
eases and visual disorders. 

This has already been accomplished 
for the hard of hearing and the deaf 
and we can do no less for the blind. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the address delivered by the 
Honorable Wilbur J. Cohen, Under Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, before the National 
Convention of the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind on July 25, 


1966: 
NEXT STEPS ron THE BLIND 


(By Wilbur J. Cohen, Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 
It is a pleasure to be here today to par- 
ticipate in your National Convention. Your 
tion has done so very much to open 
up new opportunities for those who are 
afflicted with blindness. h your un- 
derstanding of the problems of blindness and 
your initiative in applying remedial services, 
many a blind person's life has been made 
much brighter. 
Our Nation is continued progress 
in raising the quality of all of our citizens’ 
lives—the children, the aged, the sick, the 
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handicapped, the uneducated, and the de- 
prived, and we are extending their ability to 
choose how to make the most of their lives. 
I think this is particularly significant for the 
blind and the disabled. They are being 
provided more opportunities to be produc- 
tive and creative through opportunities for 
employment and other satisfactions of life— 
but we believe that more must be done to 
really provide them with equal opportunity. 
Today, I would like to discuss with you 
some of the problems of blindness, the prog- 
ress that has been made and what still can 
be done to alleviate, and hopefully, to even- 
tually eradicate this disabling condition. 


EXTENT OF PROBLEM 


Unfortunately, the incidence of blindness 
is increasing in this country. Between 1940 
and 1960, the percentage of blind persons in 
this Nation increased much more rapidly 
than the population in general. In contrast 
to a general population increase of 36 per- 
cent, the blind population increased some 
67 percent. In just one year alone, 1964, 
31,800 people first became afflicted with 
blindness. 

Today, in the United States, there are 
about 400,000 blind persons and 3,500,000 
persons with only partial vision. About one 
million people have a visual impairment 
severe enough to prevent them from reading 
a newspaper. Cataracts, glaucoma and dia- 
betes account for about one-half of the 
blindness in this country—and the sad thing 
is that much of this blindness could be pre- 
vented through early detection and treat- 
ment. 

There are about 70 million persons over 
age 40 with a visual problem; it is estimated 
that this number may rise to 80 million by 
1980. There are about 56 million children 
under age 15 with visual problems and it is 
estimated that this number may increase to 
75 million by 1980. Thus, it is important 
that we mobilize all of our resources to cope 
with this growing incidence of visual defects. 


RESEARCH 


In the face of this rising tide, one of our 
great hopes is research. The job has really 
Just begun. In 1951, the year that the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness was established, less than $500,000 
per year was being spent on eye research. 

The most serious problem, then and now, 
was and still is, the shortage of scientific 
manpower in the field. For this reason, 
strong emphasis was given to research 
training. 

In spite of the serlous deficiencies in scien- 
tific manpower in this field, the growth of 
opthalmic research supported by NINDB has 
been substantially growing, from a little 
more than $500,000 per year in 1955 to $12.5 
million in 1966. In 1965, of a total of $16.7 
million available from all sources for eye re- 
search, 65 percent—nearly $10.8 million— 
was from the NINDB, 24 percent from other 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare sources (including NIH), 5 percent from 
other Federal sources, and 6 percent from 
private sources. 

Another problem, in addition to the short- 
age of trained manpower stems from the 
multidisciplined nature of modern research 
related to the problems of blindness. Only 
recently have the special talents of the 
physiologist, biochemist, immunologist and 
anatomist been brought to bear on the prob- 
lems of blindness, 

We know, for example, that glaucoma and 
cataracts are associated with the aging proc- 
ess, while many of the children’s eye dis- 
orders are related to neurological disorders. 
The development of an effective rubella 
vaccine ( measles) will prevent thou- 
sands of cases of blindness. The discovery 
that another infective, toxoplasmosis, afflicts 
hundreds of infants causing uveitis, paves 
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the way to finding the cure or an effective 
preventive. 

There are additional steps which we be- 
lieve are necessary in the immediate future 
to further strengthen the national eye re- 
search effort: 

(1) Training: We propose to establish, 
through the NINDB a program of career 
teacher-investigator awards in ophthalmol- 
ogy. These awards will be for the support of 
full-time academicians in selected medical 
schools. At the present time, many of our 
university medical centers are lacking the 
necessary full-time staff required to deyelop 
strong research and training programs in 
ophthalmology. 

(2) Program Leadership: We will establish 
within the NINDB a special national advisory 
committee with a subcommittee on vision re- 
search and training. This subcommittee will 
be the focal point for leadership in the na- 
tional eye research program. 

(3) Research Centers: We will provide the 
means for the early establishment of 3 or 4 
national eye care research centers which will 
be built into existing eye research programs. 
The funding for these programs will come 
from the NINDB and other programs of the 
Public Health Service which support clinical 
services and community demonstration proj- 
ects. The concern of these centers will ex- 
tend beyond the usual basic and clinical re- 
search to include studies of the extent and 
distribution of eye disorders; the standardiza- 
tion of methods of screening and evaluation; 
and the early recognition of eye defects. 
They will serve as focal points not only for 
research and training but for innovation and 
demonstrating the most effective means of 
preventing, curing or treating eye disorders. 
Once effective measures are found, we will 
bend every effort to expedite their widespread 
application by opthalmologists, optometrists, 
and others concerned with eye care. 

There are numerous other exciting develop- 
ments in the field of medical research deal- 
ing with the eyes that I could discuss with 
you if there were more time. 


MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


If we are going to conquer the problems 
of blindness, however, we must step up our 
efforts to close the gap between the dis- 
covery of modern medical miracles and their 
availability to the public. Through im- 
proved health services the knowledge gained 
from research can be gainfully applied. 
Periodic eye examinations and screening 
programs would detect visual problems in 
the early stages and with early treatment cut 
the chances of the development of a serious 
eye condition. The promotion of safety 
measures would help prevent many of the 
accidental eye injuries that occur unneces- 
sarily each year. 

The use of TV, radio and other kinds of 
mass communications media in a lively cam- 
paign to educate the public about the im- 
portance of eye care would help us gain on 
the growing seriousness of the problem. 

As in other fields of health and medicine, 
we need more trained health personnel— 
ophthalmologists, optometrists, and allied 
health personnel. And we need more con- 
veniently located medical] facilities and serv- 
ices. 

Although we are making some progress 
through new Federal programs to increase 
the number of medical personnel, we must 
do even more to increase the number of 
trained health workers and to upgrade the 
skills of those presently at work. To deliver 
the services that are needed we must make 
more efficient use of the manpower we al- 
ready have and through group practice, to 
use our medical and paramedical personnel 
more effectively. Within these group prac- 
tice clinics and neighborhood health centers, 
we need conveniently located community 
eye clinics and many of them. We could 
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use mobile eye clinic units to reach the 
people who for some reason or another can- 
not get to the community facilities. And 
we need more eye pathology laboratories. 
We must have services available for the peo- 
ple who need them, where they need them 
and when they need them. We must take 
all possible steps to see to it that the modern 
medical discoveries are available to people 
throughout the country. 

The reorganization of the Public Health 
Service which is now taking place under the 
Surgeon General is explicit in its recognition 
of the need to more rapidly apply our know- 
ledge. Two Bureaus—the Bureau of Dis- 
ease Prevention and Environmental Control 
and the Bureau of Health Services will be 
actively engaged in this effort. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

One of the most encouraging developments 
in our society has been an increased aware- 
ness and understanding of the problems of 
blindness and of the handicapped, in general. 
And concerted efforts are being made to deal 
with these problems more effectively. 

There was a time, not too many years ago 
when the general attitude was pity and re- 
jection for the blind or disabled; when peo- 
ple thought they should be taken care of, 
but it was the general view there was not 
much more you could do for them. They 
were left alone and isolated from the com- 
munity. Helen Keller’s often quoted re- 
mark, “Not blindness, but the attitude of the 
seeing to the blind is the hardest burden to 
bear,” illustrates the general attitude of the 
past. 

We have come a long way in our thinking. 
Now, the idea that a handicapped individual 
can be helped and restored to an active, 
productive and satisfying life has caught 
hold. It is the individual’s capacity and 
motivation not the handicap that counts. 
Just last year this concern was demonstrated 
in the enactment of the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Amendments which were an im- 
portant step forward for the millions of dis- 
abled persons who can be restored to useful 
lives through modern rehabilitation methods. 

Many more disabled persons now are being 
given the opportunity to return to produc- 
tive lives—as breadwinners or in family 
pursuits. A year ago, the number of blind 
persons rehabilitated into employment 
through the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram was 5,450. This year the number will 
be substantially more; and the continued 
effort will be relentless until we rehabilitate 
every blind person who wishes to be reha- 
bilitated. 

Last year these people were rehabili 
into a number of different kinds of jobs. 
More than 1,400—over 25 percent—went into 
homemaking or family work. Three hundred 
and twenty-seven went into professional 
occupations; twice that many into man- 
agerial work. More than 700 found employ- 
ment in service occupations—the fastest 
growing category. About 350 became skilled 
workers. The clerical and sales field took 
some 600. The remainder went into less 
skilled jobs, agriculture and sheltered work- 
shops. 

More is being done, also, to develop and 
widen job opportunities for blind persons. 
Take, for example, the specific action spon- 
sored by your Association and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
give the highly useful program for home 
teaching of the blind added impetus. This 
program will greatly help newly-blinded 
housewives to meet their home duties and 
responsibilities. 

In September 1963, Western Michigan Uni- 
vey admitted the first eight students to 

course for home teachers of the 
blind. The course was developed from a 
joint project undertaken by the Department 
and your Association to study practices in 
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home teaching and make recommendations 
for such training at the college level. 

This coming September, the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration’s Division of 
Training will support a new short-term train- 
ing endeavor at Western Michigan. Qualified 
home teachers of the blind, rehabilitation 
counselors, and newly-added home demon- 
stration agents from the Department of Agri- 
culture, will enlarge methods of giving direct 
help and guidance to newly blinded house- 
wives. They will also explore ways of orga- 
nizing a community—its churches, schools, 
family service organizations, visiting nurses, 
and other groups able to assist and counsel 
housewives when blindness strikes. 

Blind persons, too, are penetrating the pro- 
fessional labor market. Last year well over 
300 blind persons were rehabilitated into 
professional employment through the public 
program. 

Today, more than 2,000 blind persons are 
enrolled in some 400 colleges and univer- 
sities, training for various professions. 
About 95 percent of them are getting Fed- 
eral support, which is a substantive indica- 
tion of the combined efforts of all of us to 
raise the sights on employment. 

For the last two years, the University of 
Cincinnati Medical School has conducted 
classes in computer operations for blind per- 
sons. These students are so well trained 
that they have had job offers before com- 
pletion of their courses. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion is negotiating with a trade-technical 
school in Virginia for the training of blind 
people in the operation of equipment used 
in the manufacture of cotton and wool prod- 
ucts. The endeavor now has the coopera- 
tion of one of our larger cotton mills. It 
is believed that procedures will be worked 
out whereby large numbers of blind persons 
can be placed, after proper training, in 
textile plants throughout the country. The 
project principles are based on the fine re- 
sults of a similar program in Israel, devel- 
oped through a VRA-supported grant in its 
international research program. Through 
this domestic effort, the VRA is moving into 
widespread activities to train blind people 
in the operation of modern industrial 
machinery. 

Another interesting endeavor along this 
line is that of the North Dakota School of 
Science, which is training and placing blind 
machinists. It is an operation that has ex- 
cited national interest. In several states 
there is new activity in creating or expand- 
ing trade-technical schools. Georgia is mov- 
ing strongly, as is Alabama, and other states. 

Federal help is available, too, for construc- 
tion of workshops and other facilities by 
public or voluntary agencies. There is help 
for existing workshops to improve their busi- 
ness and plant operations, and there are 
other grants for aiding workshops to improve 
their self-image. 

A competent workshop will help us deter- 
mine also how a blind person, perhaps with 
emotional problems or other handicaps, will 
respond to job situations, to closed and com- 
petitive situations with other people and 
how he can be taught individually to adapt 
to the world of work. We hope that the 
hundred or more workshops now serving 
the blind will be increased. 

All of us realize that the success of rehabil- 
itation of blind people is directly related to 
their adjustment and their ability to move 
about. It was through the VRA that the 
mobility program got its start at Boston 
University and Western Michigan. The con- 
cept of training instructors in mobility has 
been highly successful as far as it has gone. 
But, there is a critical need for at least a 
doubling of this program as well as increased 
facilities in the Office of Education for mobil- 
ity measures for blind children. 
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We should also note the advancements in 
the nationwide vending stand operation for 
blind people. There are now some 2,600 
stands in operation with gross sales of more 
than $60 million. They provide employment 
for thousands of blind people. The number 
of blind operators may be tripled in a few 
years, with a commensurate increase in gross 
sales. 

To do a good job in vocational rehabilita- 
tion, though, we must meet the critical need 
for trained instructors and teachers. In this 
area, as well as in the field of health and 
education generally, we must step up our 
efforts to recruit and train personnel if we 
are to attain our goals. 


EDUCATION 


In addition to the need for health services 
and vocational rehabilitation there is the 
basic problem of providing an adequate edu- 
cation for blind people so they can become 
self-supporting citizens. In the past, we have 
neglected basic education, as well as voca- 
tional education. This problem has been 
particularly critical in the rural areas. 

We must explore new teaching methods 
and devices that will help the blind to com- 
pete on an equal footing with the rest of us. 
We need to print more books for the blind— 
interesting and stimulating books. There are 
many areas of the country that just do not 
have adequate teaching materials of any kind 
for the blind. 

One of the most seriously neglected groups 
in our nation has been the multiple handi- 
capped child. Being blind is a serious enough 
handicap by itself but when this is combined 
with another serious impairment—mental re- 
tardation, deafness or epilepsy—the situation 
has been considered almost hopeless. Some- 
how we must provide more effective help and 
opportunities for these children. It may take 
a team of experts but we must face this 
problem. 

INCOME MAINTENANCE 


Significant progress has been made in pro- 
viding income to the blind under the major 
public income maintenance programs. There 
are about 175,000 blind persons receiving aid 
under the public assistance programs. There 
are approximately 60,000 blind persons receiv- 
ing disability insurance benefits under the 
Social Security program. 

The 1965 Amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act made a number of changes that 
will directly benefit the blind. The eligi- 
bility requirements for payment of disability 
insurance benefits under the Social Security 
program were liberalized, and even more im- 
portant were the establishment of the Medi- 
care program (Title XVIII) and the new 
medical assistance program (Title XIX), and 
major improvements in maternal and child 
health and welfare services (Title V). 

The new medicare program will help fi- 
nance the major costs of medical care for all 
of our nation’s elderly people, including 
elderly blind and disabled citizens. This 
new program will help to remove the finan- 
cial barriers to high quality medical care for 
our older citizens. 

The new medical assistance program under 

Title XIX will also serve as a major vehicle 
for bringing better health care to many of 
our citizens. This new Federal-State pro- 
gram will provide comprehensive health care 
for the needy and the medically needy—in- 
cluding the blind, the disabled, the aged and 
particularly, children. States may now re- 
ceive Federal aid for an improved medical 
care program which will replace the medical 
assistance that has been provided under the 
five separate public assistance programs. 
1975 the program should provide comprehen- 
sive care for virtually every person who can- 
not afford to pay for the medical care he 
needs. 

The new Medical Assistance program will 
help to bridge the gap between the need for 
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medical care and the availability of such care. 
States must provide comprehensive care—in- 
cluding diagnosis, treatment and restorative 
care to people who are already receiving pub- 
lic assistance as well as to those people who 
are medically needy. States may also make 
services available to children in low income 
families up to the age of 21 and to a mother 
with a dependent child whose father is dead, 
disabled, absent from the home or unem- 
ployed. There is a tremendous opportunity 
to improve the medical programs under pub- 
lic assistance that in the past have been 
fragmented and uncoordinated. 

Thirteen states have already been approved 
for medical assistance programs under Title 
XIX and other state programs are in the 
process of development. 

Children will also serve to benefit from the 
important changes that were made in ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren’s services (Title V). The 1965 amend- 
ments set up a five year grant program to im- 
prove the health care of school age and pre- 
school children, especially those children in 
low income areas. A whole range of services 
can be provided—screening, diagnosis, pre- 
ventive services, dental care, remedial care 
and treatment. Vast opportunities will be 
provided for the screening and diagnosis of 
eye conditions of young children, and for the 
treatment and correction that is needed. 

For the first time, many children who have 
had eye examinations in school who were 
found to have visual problems, but who 
could not afford glasses or preventive treat- 
ment will have a chance to get them. 


CONCLUSION 


All programs in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare constitute a united 
front against the encroachment of adversity; 
the effects of deprivation; and the misfor- 
tune of ill health, and injury. The Presi- 
dent has called the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, “The Department of 
the People”. For in most of our programs, 
we deal directly with people—those who need 
help in material things, those who need 
council and advice, those for whom the prod- 
ucts of research will prevent, alleviate, or 
cure illness, and those who need health and 
rehabilitation services. 

But we are not content with our present 
efforts and solutions. We know that many 
handicapping conditions that cause people 
to fail in later life could be detected and 
corrected at an early age. Bold and inno- 
vative measures which would bring the re- 
sources of the schools and community to 
bear on these problems at early stages would 
serve to benefit the child as well as the en- 
tire community and Nation. President 
Johnson has stressed the need for an ex- 
pansion and improvement of comprehensive 
health, education, and related programs for 
children whose growth is impeded. Recent- 
ly, the President asked Secretary Gardner 
to set up a Task Force on Handicapped Chil- 
dren and Child Development to study the 
Department's goals and policies that affect 
handicapped children. The task force, un- 
der the chairmanship of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Individual and Family Services, 
Lisle C. Carter, Jr., will review all the exist- 
ing programs—and consider action to assure 
that they are serving the interest of these 
children with special needs. The task force 
will be particularly concerned that these 
programs are being implemented with the 
best and newest techniques that are avail- 
able for helping the handicapped. 

Yet, to get the greatest effect from our 

„ we work with groups such as 
yours. Without you we could not reach 
those who need help. We have an intense 
interest in involving citizens and institu- 
tions in the work of government; in what 
President Johnson calls “Creative Federal- 
ism” by which he means a creative partner- 
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ship between the Federal government and 
state, local and nongovernmental institu- 
tions and agencies. 

This is where your people are so important, 
to provide the grassroots vitality where it is 
needed. 

I believe that the time will come when 
each of our citizens will have ready access to 
the blessings of the latest medical services, 
as well as to all the education and training 
he needs to develop his talents and capa- 
bilities. I believe the time will come, and 
soon, when each person, whether he be rea- 
sonably sound in mind and body, or blind, 
deaf, sick, injured, malformed, retarded, emo- 
tionally ill, or otherwise handicapped, will 
have equal opportunity for employment and 
for living at the height of his capacities. 

Those are the purposes of the legislation 
that has been recently enacted for better 
educational opportunities; for Medicare; for 
Regional Medical Programs; for improved 
social security and welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act; for amendments to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act; and the Older 
Americans Act. All of them are rather spe- 
cific, but all of them have implications for 
our joint effort to help people. And I promise 
you that President Johnson, Secretary Gard- 
ner and I shall do our utmost to support your 
efforts to help the blind citizens of our 
nation. 


LOCALITIES SHOULD BE REIM- 
BURSED BY THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR LOSSES BECAUSE 
OF THE TAX-EXEMPT STATUS 
OF FOREIGN RESIDENCES AND 
OFFICES, OR BECAUSE OF THE 
VOLUNTARY WAIVING OF SUCH 
TAXATION BY LOCALITIES 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WoLFr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation to authorize pay- 
ment to local governments by the U.S. 
Government to reimburse them for the 
real property taxes lost because of dip- 
lomatic tax exemption or because of the 
voluntary waiving of taxation on real 
property owned by foreign governments. 

Among the privileges granted to diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign nations 
by the States and by the United States 
on property owned by foreign govern- 
ments is freedom from real property tax- 
ation by localities on ambassadorial resi- 
dences and offices. Obviously, such tax 
losses to localities are a problem peculiar 
to metropolitan areas like New York and 
Washington where foreign missions are 
maintained. 

I think that if it is in the national 
interest of the United States to grant 
such tax exemptions to foreign govern- 
ments, then it is equally in the interest 
of the United States to reimburse the 
localities involved for such losses. The 
city of Glen Cove, located within the 
congressional district I represent, has 
recently acceded to the request of United 
Nations Ambassador Goldberg to waive 
real property taxes on an estate which is 
a weekend retreat for the Russian rep- 
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resentative to United Nations. The sub- 
stantial sums of $30,000 and $10,000 an- 
nually will reportedly be lost to the city 
and to Nassau County respectively. 

My point is that if such a tax loss is 
in the interest of the United States in 
our relationships with foreign nations, 
then such tax losses should be borne by 
all the people of the United States and 
should not be a penalty to be borne only 
by the community which the foreign na- 
tion selects for an office or residence. 

Further, such reimbursement should 
be made not only to communities within 
which a clearly tax-exempt facility is 
located, but also for those communities 
like Glen Cove who generously and un- 
selfishly waive their clear rights to such 
taxation when requested to do so by the 
U.S. Government in the greater interest 
of the United States and her position 
among the other nations of the world. 


NEW STAMP TO COMMEMORATE 
25TH ANNIVERSARY OF SAVINGS 
BOND PROGRAM 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Greicc] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to a sig- 
nificant event which occurred Thursday, 
July 28, at the White House. The East 
Room in the White House was the set- 
ting for an impressive unveiling cere- 
mony of a design for a postage stamp 
which will honor and pay tribute to our 
men in military service and, at the same 
time, commemorate the 25th anniversary 
of the savings bond program. I am 
proud to say the first issue of this patri- 
otic stamp will be in Sioux City, Iowa, 
October 26. 

The fact that gave this unveiling cere- 
mony unusual significance was the story 
behind the unveiling. The story is told 
very well in an excellent article published 
in the Washington Star July 24, and 
written by Mr. Belmont Faries. Mr. 
Faries’ article is as follows: 

Tue KIDS Ger THEIR STAMP 

(By Belmont Faries, Star Stamp Editor) 

The kids at North Junior High School in 
Sioux City got the good news from their Con- 
gressman last week—their six-month, 100,- 
000-signature campaign for a stamp honoring 
American servicemen had succeeded. 

They didn’t get exactly what they asked 
for: an American Flag design with “American 
Servicemen, We Salute You!” across the 
white stripe directly beneath the blue field. 

But they came close enough. The theme 
they suggested will be incorporated into the 
design of the already announced com- 
memorative for the 25th anniversary of the 
Savings Bond program. 

The compromise had been proposed by 
Representative STANLEY L. GREIGG, of Iowa's 
Sixth District, which includes Sioux City. 

The campaign began last January, at a time 
when there was quite a bit of publicity about 


een 
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college students burning draft cards. Origi- 
nator of the idea of a stamp expressing 
support for American servicemen apparently 
was Robert M. Shockley, a geography teacher 
at North Junior, who has served as a public- 
relations adviser for the students. The work 
has been done by the students themselves, 
some 600 of them. 
BILLBOARD IS FIRST STEP 

First step was renting a billboard in Sioux 
City to publicize the proposed stamp design. 
This was financed by the school's Patriotism 
Committee, which charged students 10 cents 
for the privilege of writing their names, at 
the edge of the flag. As interest increased, 
donations were made by various civic and 
service clubs to maintain the billboard. 

A formal request for a stamp in the bill- 
board design was sent to the Post Office De- 
partment, and it was backed up by hundreds 
of letters. Representative Greicc’s aid was 
enlisted, and when Postmaster General Law- 
rence F. O’Brien visited Des Moines on Feb. 25 
for a Democratic fund-raising affair a delega- 
tion of students gave him a petition which 
had been signed by 50,000 persons in a three- 
week period. The figure later went to well 
over 100,000. 

BILL INTRODUCED 

In February, the program, which the stu- 
dents called “Operation V.LP.,” was expanded 
to include the sale of decals in the flag design 
to raise funds for posters to be sent to mili- 
tary installations throughout the world. 

On March 23, Representative GREGG in- 
troduced a bill, mostly for the record, to pro- 
vide for the issuance of a special 8-cent air- 
mail stamp printed in red, white and blue in 
the flag design with the “American Service- 
men, We Appreciate You!” legend, to con- 
tinue on sale as long as American servicemen 
were engaged in hostilities in Viet Nam. 

As a matter of congressional policy, no 
such bill has been passed since 1948, but this 
didn’t discourage the North Junior High stu- 
dents from arranging for a billboard at 9th 
and E Sts. NW in Washington, as close as they 
could get to the Capitol, for the message 
“Congress, please pass H.R. 13927, North 
Junior High School, Sioux City, Iowa.” 


COMPROMISE SUGGESTED 


When it became obvious to Representative 
Greicc that the Post Office Department was 
not going to add a stamp to its already full 
program, he suggested a compromise: Why 
not incorporate the North Junior High theme 
in the already planned Savings Bond de- 
sign? The Postmaster General liked the idea, 
and in a letter dated June 15 promised imme- 
diate and serious study, adding that the idea 
had been brought to the attention of Presi- 
dent Johnson and that “the President—all 
of us—are very proud of the efforts of the 
students in Sioux City and of the national 
support they have received for the patriotic 
idea that they initiated.” 

Representative Greicc has told the stu- 
dents that the design of the stamp will be 
unveiled in Washington in the very near fu- 
ture and that they will be represented at the 
ceremony. He has asked the Post Office De- 
partment to issue the commemorative at 
Sioux City in the fall, 


Mr. Speaker, four young North Junior 
High School students—Pixie Moughan, 
Nancy McLagan, Becky Crim, and Gary 
Roberts—who promoted the theme of 
this commemorative stamp were in 
Washington to attend the unveiling cere- 
mony. I am sure that the thrill of this 
Presidential ceremony was payment 
enough for the strenuous efforts these 
students and their teachers put forth in 
their drive to have this stamp issued. 
But I would like once more to commend 
them and the many others in my dis- 
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trict who assisted them for the construc- 
tive, lasting method which they have 
used to demonstrate their faith in and 
respect for our servicemen. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to com- 
mend the Postmaster General for his 
perception in recognizing the worth of 
this commemorative stamp theme and to 
express my personal thanks to President 
Johnson for his remarks made during the 
unveiling ceremony. Those remarks 
were: 

AMERICAN SERVICEMEN AND Savincs BOND 
ANNIVERSARY STAMP 


(The President’s remarks at the unveiling 
ceremony for the new 5-cent stamp, July 
28, 1966) 

Postmaster General O’Brien, Congressman 
Greica, distinguished students, Members of 
the Cabinet, Members of the Congress, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

Today we have come here to unveil a new 
postage stamp which embodies the spirit of 
the American people and carries their voice 
to the entire world. 

It began as an idea and a conviction shared 
by a group of junior high school students in 
Sioux City, Iowa. I welcome some of those 
students to the Bast Room here today. 

These young Americans felt that there 
should be a postage stamp telling our serv- 
icemen how much we appreciate their sacri- 
fices. They pooled their nickels and their 
dimes and they rented a billboard in Sioux 
City and another billboard here in Washing- 
ton. Those billboards showed the American 
flag and the message: “American Service- 
men, we appreciate you.” 

Last February, when Postmaster General 
O’Brien was in Des Moines, Congressman 
STANLEY Grercc and the Sioux City students 
presented him with stamp petitions contain- 
ing more than 50,000 names. A month later 
there were another 50,000 names added— 
and the list continued to grow as students 
from all over the country picked up the idea, 

Congressman GREIG suggested that this 
message for our servicemen be combined with 
the Savings Bond Anniversary Stamp. 

I think the result of that suggestion is 
excellent. There is no better way for us to 
support our fighting men than to buy savings 
bonds, And that is just what the people of 
this country have been doing. 

Since the increase in the interest rate on 
savings bonds last February, the total bond 
pledges have already increased more than 11 
percent. 

And thanks to the magnificient work of 
the Postmaster General and his very excel- 
lent staff, our Federal Government signed 
up in this movement as a result of this effort. 

A 2-month campaign that ended June 30 
has secured Federal employee pledges of $416 
million for 1966—twice the amount that we 
had at the start of the drive. More than 
800,000 additional Federal employees have 
been signed up in this movement as a result 
of this effort. 

Seventeen departments and agencies 
pledged up to 90 percent or better, and thus 
qualified for the Minuteman flag. There 
will be one here in the White House, I am 
proud to say. Our employees had 100 per- 
cent participation. I am grateful to each of 
them for helping us in this effort. 

Twenty-nine other departments and 
agencies signed up betwen 75 percent and 89 
percent of all of their employees. 

Now this is a very remarkable achievement. 
But I hope that none of us look upon it as 
final. The heads of all departments and 
agencles I would hope would try to maintain 
this momentum, Federal employees just 
should set the example by investing in their 
country’s future. 

Before I unveil the stamp, I should like 
to announce that when it goes on sale in 
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Sioux City next October 26, it will also go on 
all White House mail for the duration of 
the issue. 

We are very proud of these servicemen 
who daily risk their lives at freedom’s gate. 
And we want every single one of them to 
know that we support them in the magnifi- 
cent job that they are doing throughout the 
world. 

With the issue of this stamp, millions of 
American voices will go up in unison. They 
will be voices that no number of demon- 
strators will ever be able to drown out, 

I commend them to any and all who would 
doubt the purpose or the resolve of the 
United States of America. 

For these voices mean that we are a na- 
tion of our word—that we are proud of the 
brave Americans in uniform who back our 
words with deeds. 

Thank you very much. 

(Nore: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. 
in the East Room at the White House, The 
stamp was designed by Stevan Dohanos, who 
based his design on a news photograph by 
Bob Noble, showing the American flag with 
the Statue of Liberty in the background. 
It will carry the inscriptions, “We Appreciate 
Our Servicemen” and “United States Savings 
Bonds, 25th Anniversary.“) 


Mr. Speaker, Mr, Belmont Faries 
penned a second article in the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star of July 31 in which he 
outlined in a splendid fashion the cere- 
mony and the details of the actual de- 
sign of the stamp. I am indeed pleased 
to include that article in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks: 

BONDS AND SERVICEMEN 

(By Belmont Faries, Star stamp editor) 

An American Flag flying in front of the 
Statue of Liberty provides the design for 
the 5-cent commemorative for the 25th an- 
niversary of the Savings Bond program. 

The design, made public by President 
Johnson at a White House ceremony, Thurs- 
day, includes the words “We Appreciate Our 
Servicemen,” thus incorporating an idea 
urged by students at North Junior High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa. 

The stamp will be placed on sale at Sioux 
City on Oct. 26. 

The students opened their campaign for 
a flag stamp with the legend “American 
Servicemen, We Appreciate You!” last Janu- 
ary with a billboard in Sioux City and later 
one in Washington. They also presented 
the Post Office Department with petitions 
carrying more than 100,000 signatures and 
stimulated a flood of mail backing the pro- 
posal. 

When it became obvious that the Post 
Office Department was not likely to add such 
a stamp to this year’s program, Representa- 
tive STANLEY L. Greicc, whose Sixth Iowa Dis- 
trict includes Sioux City, suggested a com- 
promise that the idea of honoring servicemen 
be incorporated in the design of the already 
announced Savings Bond stamp. 

The design released Thursday is the work 
of Stevan Dohanos, one of America’s best- 
known artists and a member of the Post- 
master General’s Stamp Advisory Committee. 
It is his sixth stamp design in seven years 
and his third to include an American Flag. 

Dohanos based his design on a photograph 
of a flag with the Statue of Liberty towering 
in the background, which was made by Bob 
Noble and appeared in the New York Herald- 
Tribune of Oct. 29, 1961. 

The legend We Appreciate Our Service- 
men” at the top is in red, the “US. Savings 
Bonds” at the bottom in blue, and the “25th 
Anniversary” beneath it in black. The de- 
nomination at lower right is in red. The 
flag is red and blue, the Statute black against 
a pale blue sky. 
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The stamp will be printed at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing by a combination of 
offset photolithography and recess engrav- 
ing, with the dark blue lettering and light 
blue sky printed first by lithography and the 
dark blue of the flag, the red of the stripes, 
denomination and lettering and the black of 
the statute added in a pass through the 
Giori press. 

Engravers were Edward R. Felver for the 
vignette and Howard F. Sharpless for the 
lettering. 

Addressed covers for first-day cancellation 
may be sent to the Postmaster, Sioux City, 
Iowa 51101 with remittance for the cost of 
the stamps. The outer envelope to the post- 
master should be marked “First Day Covers 
5c Servicemen-Savings Bonds Stamp” and 
must be postmarked no later than Oct. 26. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I first 
called this project to the attention of the 
Members back on April 7. I ended my 
remarks at that time with a statement 
that I consider most appropriate today: 

The purpose of this stamp will be singular. 
Its meaning clear. To express time and time 
again the appreciation of the American peo- 
ple for those who sacrifice their all in defense 
of this nation and freedom throughout the 
world. 


FEDERAL REGULATION OF GOOSE 
HUNTING IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
not so very long ago—in the fall of 1941 
to be exact—a game warden at Horicon 
Federal Wildlife Refuge in central Wis- 
consin wrote in his diary that “200 Can- 
ada geese flew over the Horicon Marsh— 
and one stopped.” 

Last fall 120,000 stopped and because 
of the mild winter in Wisconsin nearly 
spent the winter at this small Federal 
refuge which never was intended for 
geese and which can accommodate a 
maximum of 50,000 geese at one time. 

This tremendous overconcentration of 
geese in what was intended to be a duck 
refuge poses extremely difficult and com- 
plex problems for State and Federal 
game management people as well as to 
many hunters, conservationists, farmers 
and residents of the Mississippi Valley 
flyway in the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Iowa, Missouri, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. 

This spring, the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife decided to attack two 
problems at once: Reduce the Horicon 
goose population to its 50,000 capacity 
and increase the Mississippi Valley fly- 
way flock to 300,000 wintering birds. 
These are highly admirable but contra- 
dictory policy goals. How do you raise 


the population of the entire flock at the 
same time that you are trying to de- 
crease the number of birds which stop at 
Horicon? 

The Bureau has made certain pro- 
posals on how it intends to pursue these 
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goals which affect all States through the 
flyway and since they are of such broad 
interest and concern, Congress should 
take a close look at them, how they are 
implemented this fall, and what course 
of action should be followed in the future. 

The present flock is made up of about 
200,000 birds which winter in a refuge in 
southern Illinois. In order for this flock 
to maintain its present size, the annual 
harvest should be limited to 50,000 birds. 
The Bureau contends this harvest has 
been exceeded in recent years and that 
the overkill not only prevents the flock 
from growing any, but it also may dras- 
tically cut the size of the flocks, particu- 
larly as more and more geese are killed 
by Canadian hunters before the flock 
enters the States. 

The Bureau contends that if the flock 
were increased to 300,000 wintering birds 
there could be a safe annual harvest of 
100,000 birds providing even greater 
hunting opportunities to sportsmen in 
the flyway. 

As the flock, which summers on Hud- 
son Bay, migrates south, its main body 
comes through Canada and Wisconsin 
ending up in Illinois where it has for the 
past few years spent the winter. Parts 
of the flock do cross other States in the 
fiyway. The size of the kill has been 
limited by agreement between the States 
involved. Each year a quota has been 
set for Wisconsin and Illinois by the fly- 
way council. In Wisconsin and Illinois 
the Secretary of the Interior has estab- 
lished a quota zone covering the area 
where most of the kill usually takes place. 
When the alloted quota of geese has been 
taken within this quota zone the season 
within that geographic area is closed. 
The goose seasons in the rest of the 
State remains open for the remainder of 
the 70-day goose season and previously 
no effort has been made to limit the har- 
vest or even closely count the number of 
geese shot outside the quota area. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife has become increasingly con- 
cerned about the kill outside the quota 
zone and one of its proposals this year 
is based on the belief that too many birds 
are killed outside the present quota zones, 
contributing to the heavy overkill. 

The Bureau is debating whether to first 
close the season in the entire State when 
the Wisconsin quota is killed within the 
quota zone. This could result in a 10- 
day goose hunting season throughout the 
State of Wisconsin this year; and, sec- 
ond, close the quota zone when a per- 
centage of the Wisconsin quota is killed 
within the zone. This would restrict the 
amount of hunting within the area 
around the Horicon Marsh significantly 
and could increase the attraction of the 
Horicon Marsh area as a haven for geese 
which feel gun-pressure outside the zone. 
The Bureau is also considering increas- 
ing the size of the quota zone area to 
further reduce the kill after the quota 
zone is closed. 

The quota expected to be established 
for Wisconsin will be somewhat larger 
than last year—perhaps 14,000 or 15,000. 
However, if the regulations being con- 
sidered to reduce the kill are applied and 
succeed in holding the kill to the as- 
signed quota, it will have a seriously ad- 
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verse affect on many Wisconsin hunters. 
I, therefore, believe, it is desirable, par- 
ticularly if stringent regulations are to 
be applied, to set the quota at a realistic 
figure, perhaps at 20,000 to 25,000 birds 
in Wisconsin, to give all Wisconsin hunt- 
ered a fair opportunity to hunt geese this 
all. 

The two proposals to limit the kil] in 
Wisconsin, after all, do depart signifi- 
cantly from past policy and it would ap- 
pear desirable to apply the change in 
policy gradually. 

Furthermore, any tinkering with the 
quota zone is likely to increase pressure 
that Congress enact a Federal crop dam- 
age law. 

Since the refuge can only adequately 
handle 50,000 birds, the remaining geese 
are likely to fly into neighboring farm 
areas foraging for food. The problem 
is aggravated if the season is shortened 
in the zone or the zone enlarged. This 
makes the farmer whose corn crop is 
damaged understandably annoyed, and 
there has been a growing sentiment 
among these farmers for a Federal crop 
damage law. They argue that since the 
management—or the attempts at man- 
agement—by the Federal Government 
are at least partially responsible for the 
depredation problem, it is logical that 
the Federal Government should pay for 
the resulting crop losses. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife is opposed to any such law. 
When I was discussing this with the 
Bureau I asked them why they oppose 
@ crop damage law. They said it would 
set a bad precedent. “After all, we don’t 
have a crop damage law for grasshop- 
pers,” I objected that they did not man- 
age grasshoppers; to which they replied: 
“Some think we manage grasshoppers as 
well as we Manage geese.” 

Their point is that it is hard to say 
at what point game damage can be at- 
tributed to actions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment instead of mother nature. But 
they have other reasons, too. It would 
be very difficult and costly in terms of 
dollars and available manpower to en- 
force, as, indeed, the Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Department has discovered with 
a similar law recently passed by the Wis- 
consin State Legislature. Furthermore, 
some crops may be planted intentionally 
to attract birds to the farmer’s hunting 
blinds. 

Finally, if such a law were instituted 
and a government economy drive were 
undertaken there would be pressure to 
reduce the size of the flock to prevent 
further expenditures on crop damage 
claims regardless of the effect such a re- 
duction would have on hunting. How- 
ever, this is certainly one of the prime 
areas that we in Congress should watch. 
It may be that despite these objections 
some sort of depredation law will be 
necessary. 

I feel Congress bears a responsibility 
to insure that reasonable decisions are 
made on the size of the quota zone and 
certainly the percent of the quota killed 
before the zone is closed this year. The 
results of this year’s hunt should be 
watched to insure that an improved sys- 
tem be established for next year if this 
should prove necessary. 
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It can be seen from this brief analysis 
that the proposals for changes in the 
quota system, though aimed at reducing 
the overkill, may actually contribute to 
increasing the number of birds that stop 
at Horicon. 

These proposals all imply the priority 
of increasing the total flock over decreas- 
ing the Horicon flock. The Bureau’s sug- 
gestions for reducing the Horicon flock 
are independent of quotas and shootings, 
and involve a series of proposals for 
“hazing” the geese, buzzing and herding 
them with airplanes, eliminating supple- 
mental feeding, early harvesting of sur- 
rounding grain crops—and a major and 
commendable program by the Wisconsin 
conservation department to increase and 
improve game refuges in other parts of 
the State. 

This aspect of the program, perhaps 
more than any other, deserves the close 
attention of Congress. The birds that 
come to Horicon are a natural phenome- 
non—a wonder of nature—that attract 
hundreds of people as spectators. Pro- 
fessional gamemen admit they have lim- 
ited knowledge of the reasons for 
changes in geese migration patterns— 
and Congress has a duty to insure that 
the hunters, landowners, conservation- 
ists, farmers, and others throughout the 
Mississippi Valley flyway who are inter- 
ested in geese, are taken into account by 
the professional game management peo- 
ple while they try to alter the existing 
migration habits of the Mississippi 
Valley geese. 

For these reasons I have asked my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL], who handles these mat- 
ters in the Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and ‘Wildlife Conservation, to hold pub- 
lic hearings early this month before the 
final regulations are decided upon. The 
subcommittee held similar hearings last 
year on ducks which proved useful and 
hope that a study of the situation facing 
the geese can be started this year. 

I am now advised he will consider the 
subject of this year’s goose hunting regu- 
lations in hearings the second week in 
August. I am sure Wisconsin hunters, 
conservationists, and farmers will take 
advantage of this opportunity to be 
heard on a subject near and dear to 
them. 

Finally, I believe the goals of increas- 
ing the size of the flock and reducing the 
concentration of geese at Horicon have 
wide support in Wisconsin. We all are 
interested in working out the problems 
that must be resolved if the Mississippi 
fiyway flock and goose hunting generally 
is to prosper in the years. The perpetua- 
tion of this great flock of geese is a mat- 
ter of considerable concern among the 
several States, and Congress has a duty 
to oversee its management. Iam pleased 
to see steps being taken in that direction 
in this Congress. 


SOUTH BEND (IND.) TRIBUNE 
URGES CONGRESS TO APPROVE 
HOUSING SECTION IN CIVIL 
RIGHTS BILL 
Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Indiana [Mr. BrapEmMas] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve one of the most significant news- 
paper statements I have seen anywhere 
on the civil rights bill which the House 
of Representatives is considering this 
week is an editorial from the South Bend, 
Ind., Tribune, dated July 31, 1966. 

I think the editorial is significant on 
several counts. It calls on Congress not 
only to pass the civil rights bill, but in 
particular urges Congress to include 
title IV, the title of the bill which deals 
with discrimination in housing. 

I note also that the South Bend Trib- 
une favors title IV as presently contained 
in the bill reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

I would like to point out that the 
South Bend Tribune is one of the most 
important newspapers in Indiana, and 
that it is a Republican newspaper. I 
mention this latter fact in view of the 
statement yesterday by the House Re- 
publican policy committee announcing 
its opposition to legislation to diminish 
discrimination in housing. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial, entitled 
“Pass Open Housing Bill,” follows: 

[From the South Bend Tribune, 
July 31, 1966] 
Pass Oren Hovsinc BILL 

The U.S. House of Representatives this 
week will vote at last on the most impor- 
tant—and perhaps the most explosive—of all 
civil rights issues: The issue that has come 
to be known as open housing. 

Put simply, open housing is a short-hand 
phrase for the right of any American to buy 
or rent any dwelling he can afford. In a free 
country, that right should be elementary. In 
the United States, unfortunately, it is now 
routinely denied to members of society who 
possess dark skins. 

Coming up for the House vote is a portion 
of a civil rights bill designed to guarantee 
the right to American Negroes, after a fash- 
ion. ‘The bill has been attacked on the 
grounds that it really would deny a right— 
the right to discriminate. But discrimina- 
tion is no right; it is the arrogant exercise of 
prejudice. 

As the open-housing bill emerged from 
committee, it contained a clause exempting 
one-to-four family homes sold by their own- 
ers. The committee thought it also ex- 
empted real estate agents acting on behalf 
of such owners. But the Justice Department 


says the exemption, as written, applies only 
to owners and not to agents. 

For supporters of the bill, the question 
now is one of tactics. Should they accept 
a clarification that would add real estate 
agents to the exemption, a move that would 
improve chances of the bill's passage (but 
would exempt an estimated 60 per cent of 
house sales from the bill)? Or should they 
fight for the present language and risk get- 
ting no bill passed? 

We think a bill should be passed; the 
broader version if possible, an amended ver- 
sion if not. 

Until Negroes are free to buy any home 
they can afford, they will remain in an im- 
portant respect, “second class citizens.” 
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OUR MOST NEGLECTED MENTAL 
HEALTH PROBLEM: EMOTION- 
ALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an address which was to be deliv- 
ered in Miami before the annual meeting 
of the Dade County Child Guidance Cen- 
ter, but due to the approach of Hurricane 
Alma this wonderful address by Mr. 
Mike Gorman, executive director of the 
National Committee Against Mental Ill- 
ness, could not be delivered. 

I would like at this time to place this 
excellent address at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that my col- 
leagues can have the benefit of Mr. Gor- 
man's views and advice on this subject 
of mental illness which is so close to the 
Congress in view of recent legislation 
enactments: 

Our MOST NEGLECTED MENTAL HEALTH PROB- 
LEM: EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 
(Speech to annual meeting, Dade County 

Child Guidance Center, Everglades Hotel, 

Miami, Fla., June 8, 1966, by Mike Gorman, 

Washington, D.C., executive director, Na- 

tional Committee Against Mental Illness; 

fellow, American Psychiatric Association 

(honorary); fellow, American Public 

Health Association) 

Last year, the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation and a number of organizations in 
the field of child psychiatry sponsored two 
conferences on planning mental health sery- 
ices for children in the new community 
mental health center program. As a pre- 
lude to their recommendations, they released 
what they regarded as the most reliable cur- 
rent data on the size and nature of the 
problem. 

There Is a seeming national consensus that 
there are about four million children under 
the age of fourteen who are in need of some 
kind of psychiatric intervention because of 
emotional difficulties, Of this number, any- 
where from a half million to a million chil- 
dren are so seriously disturbed that they 
require immediate psychiatric help. 

Very few of these children are getting the 
treatment which they need. Although close 
to 300,000 children were seen in outpatient 
psychiatric clinics in 1963, in most cases the 
“treatment” consisted of one or two diag- 
nostic interviews followed by the admission 
that there were no facilities in the particu- 
lar area for prolonged treatment. 

We have some fairly reliable data which in- 
dicate that about 14,000 of these children 
are confined in state mental institutions. 
We also know, on the basis of a trend which 
has been developing over the past five years, 
that by 1970 the number of children aged 
ten to fourteen hospitalized in these insti- 
tutions will have doubled. 

But those of us who visit a number of 
state hospitals each year are convinced that 
these estimates do not reflect the full extent 
of hospitalization for childhood mental ill- 
ness. Furthermore, applications to the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health for Hos- 
pital Improvement Grants over and over 
again include data which document the 
point that an amazingly high percentage of 
their long-term residents were first admitted 
as children or adolescents. 
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For example, an analysis of a 5,000 bed 
state hospital at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, re- 
veals that more than half of the male 
schizophrenic group who have been in that 
hospital twenty years or more were first ad- 
mitted between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-nine. The Alabama report estimates 
that one in every four young patients “can 
anticipate being permanently hospitalized 
for the next fifty years of their lives.” 

It is my contention that the increasing 
flood of these young children in the hos- 
pitals is not being reflected in existing na- 
tional data. For example, ten per cent of 
the 7,000 patients at Rockland State Hos- 
pital in New York are children under six- 
teen years of age, and plans have already 
been completed for an additional 400-bed 
unit at that hospital to handle the rising tide 
of disturbed children being admitted an- 
nually. 

If time permitted, I could cite comparable 
data from many other state hospitals across 
the land. In many of these institutions, 
where there is no specialized unit for chil- 
dren, the child is lost on an adult ward which 
is frightfully overcrowded and under-staffed. 

In addition to the state mental hospitals, 
there are a handful of residential treatment 
centers which care for about 2,500 children a 
year. In fifteen of our states there are no 
such facilities, either public or private; in 
twenty-four of our states, there are no public 
units to care for children from low and mid- 
dle income groups. 

To sum up, it is an undeniable fact that 
there is not a single community in this coun- 
try which provides an acceptable standard of 
services for its mentally ill children running 
the spectrum from early therapeutic inter- 
vention to social restoration in the home, the 
school and in the community. 

As a nation, we now have a precious oppor- 
tunity to create a new pattern of appropriate 
services for these disturbed children. Every 
state in the country is now engaged in com- 
pleting plans for new community mental 
health services; it is incumbent upon all of 
us to insist that services for children be an 
integral and major segment of these new 
community mental health centers. 

I would like to underscore the hope that 
those of you who are designing these new 
services divest yourselves of any rigid notions 
as to what constitutes the “proper” facility 
for an emotionally disturbed child, Beyond 
an agreement with a position enunciated in 
a recent article in the American Journal of 
Psychiatry” that hospitalization in most state 
mental institutions adversely affects the child 
because he promptly loses the right to be 
a child”, I would plead for a wide variety of 
services suited to the individual needs of 
each child and to the capabilities of each 
community. 

There is a real danger, for instance, that 
we will overemphasize the need for resi- 
dential treatment centers for children, there- 
by losing sight of the vast majority of dis- 
turbed children who do not need such 
24-hour hospitalization. In this country, we 
tend to overemphasize hospitalization as the 
only way of handling a child who does not 
confom to the fierce and often conflicting 
demands of present day living. Psychiatric 
leaders in many other countries have been 
quite critical of our inability to handle these 
children in other ways than by total con- 
finement. We do ourselves a great disservice 
when we push many of these mildly dis- 
turbed children out of the community and 
into a faceless institution. 

We need a more flexible, less doctrinaire 
approach to the whole problem of the dis- 
turbed child. It isn’t all just black or 
white—successful adjustment or an institu- 
tion several hundred miles away. It is in 
the intermediate areas where we can do the 
most effective job for the majority of these 
children—in the schools, in the mental 
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health clinics, the day. care centers, the 
courts, and soon. By developing the screen- 
ing and treatment potential of these familiar 
agencies, we don’t run away from the prob- 
lem—we face it and we bring many untapped 
human resources to it. 

I am particularly concerned with the 
enormous untapped potential of the schools 
in handling emotionally disturbed children, 
The Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, which was unable to devote sufficient 
attention to the problems of childhood 
mental illness because of a shortage of funds, 
did issue a monograph titled “The Role of 
the Schools in Mental Health”. It is quite 
an important document, laying the greatest 
emphasis upon the therapeutic role of the 
schools because of their central position in 
the child’s life. In the study itself, there 
are key sections devoted to skilled nursery 
education, the spotting of difficulties in 
kindergarten, and the need for immediate 
intervention when basic learning difficulties 
become apparent. 

To those of us who suggest these new ap- 
proaches in settings other than rigidly psy- 
chiatric ones, there is ususal retort that we 
can never train enough psychiatric man- 
power to do this kind of job. I agree. It 
is sheer folly to think that we can ever train 
enough personnel to give individual psy- 
chotherapy to every disturbed child. It 
would not only be inadvisable to do so in 
terms of available manpower, but I submit 
that it would be totally unwise. 

As the Joint Commission report noted, we 
must add to the skills of those who deal most 
directly and continually with the child, 

For the past four years, an experiment has 
been going on in Tennessee and North 
Carolina in which selected teachers are being 
taught psychiatric skills and then used as 
teacher-counsellors in specialized schools for 
disturbed children, This experiment follows 
the pattern of the French experience in 
which more than 3,000 of those teacher- 
counsellors play a key role in working with 
emotionally disturbed children in that coun- 
try. Called Project Re-ED, the philosophy 
of its originator is stated very forcefully in 
a recent description of the first four years 
of the experiment: 

“The problem of providing for emotionally 
disturbed children is a critical one requiring 
bold measures. Society will not continue to 
tolerate the assignment of disturbed chil- 
dren to detention homes, to hospitals for 
adults, or to institutions for the mentally 
deficient ... The United States does not 
have and will not be able to train a suf- 
ficient number of social workers, psychia- 
trists, psychologists and nurses to staff resi- 
dential psychiatric facilities for children 
along traditional lines, It will not be pos- 
sible in the foreseeable future, with man- 
power shortages becoming increasingly more 
acute, to solve the problem of the emotion- 
ally disturbed child by adhering to umited 
patterns. For effective work with chil- 
dren, the worker’s personal attributes weigh 
more heavily than his professional knowledge 
and technical skills.” 

While it is too early to make definitive 
comments on the success of these experi- 
ments, there is every indication that it is 
preventing the institutionalization of many 
children. The average stay of pupils at the 
specialized schools in Tennessee and North 
Carolina is about four months; the close 
and continuing liaison between the special- 
ized schools and the regular school systems 
in the area provides a natural transition back 
to full-time schooling when it is deemed 
advisable. 

In order to work more effectively with 
children in the schools, we need many more 
teachers specially trained to work with those 
who are emotionally disturbed. The U.S. 
Office of Education recently estimated that 
we need approximately 100,000 of these spe- 
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clalized teachers right now to staff classes 
of not more than ten children each for the 
more than one million children it estimates 
need these individual psychological and edu- 
cational services. How many do we have 
now? The best estimate I could get out of 
the Office of Education was less than three 
thousand. 

I am therefore delighted to report to you 
that the mental health center staffing legis- 
lation which passed the Congress last year 
also included a tremendous boost in pro- 
grams for training teachers of the handi- 
capped. Over the next three years, $100 
million is authorized for this purpose and, 
since the greatest need is for teachers of the 
emotionally disturbed as pointed out in the 
Senate report on the legislation, I am con- 
fident that for the first time in our history 
we will begin to close the gap between the 
supply and the insistent demand, 

The aforementioned legislation also in- 
cludes $35 million over the next three years 
in support of research and demonstration 
projects designed to produce more effective 
methods of teaching and re-educating the 
handicapped, with a new proviso allowing 
federal support for the construction of such 
experimental facilities. 

We can therefore look forward in the com- 
ing years to a number of new approaches as 
fruitful in originality as the George Pea- 
body College experiment in Tennessee and 
North Carolina. 

Several other pieces of legislation passed 
by the Congress in 1965 enable local com- 
munities to receive funds to provide addi- 
tional or new services to emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 specifically authorizes 
funds for mental health counseling and 
other specialized services for children of low- 
income families. This aid is not restricted 
to schools; local agencies such as the Dade 
County Child Guidance Center may submit 
a project for approval by the state educa- 
tional agency which disburses the federal 
funds. While this Elementary and Second- 
ary School Aid Program is still in its early 
stages, I am convinced that we in the men- 
tal health field have not been aggressive 
enough in developing projects and seeking 
financial support to aid the thousands upon 
thousands of children who are failing in 
schools now because of emotional difficulties. 

There are also anti-poverty funds available 
through the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Under the community action section of the 
legislation, funds may be obtained for 
neighborhood health centers and other serv- 
ices designed to help the children of the 
poor, Operation Head Start, which covers 
children of the pre-school and kindergarten 
age, has a health division, but during its 
first year it has concentrated largely upon 
the physical illnesses of children, However, 
a report released on the experience last sum- 
mer with 600,000 children enrolled in Head 
Start revealed that at least 10% of these 
children were so emotionally disturbed by 
the age of four that they could not partici- 
pate successfully in the program. Again, I 
think we have not been aggressive enough— 
we should demand that psychiatric services 
be provided to these children. There is no 
reason why your guidance center in Dade 
County could not be reimbursed for provid- 
ing these essential services. 

In the years ahead, Title 19 of the Medi- 
care legislation provides a singular oppor- 
tunity to pay for psychiatric services for the 
children of low-income families, The indi- 
vidual states are free to develop their own 
plans of health care for the medically indi- 
gent, but by 1970 all federal funds for medi- 
cal services will be disbursed under the new 
Title 19, and by July, 1975, all states must 
include all persons who are medically needy, 
including children, in their programs. 
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The kind of program developed here in 
Florida will depend upon citizen initiative. 
Unless sufficient pressure is brought to bear, 
I am afraid that the officials in Tallahassee 
will not include services for mentally ill chil- 
dren in their Title 19 plan. Since I assume 
that you have the same financial problems as 
most other child guidance clinics in the 
country, you have more than an academic 
interest in seeing that state and county gov- 
ernments avail themselves of all funds for 
which they are eligible under the various 
pieces of legislation which I have outlined. 

I would also like to commend to your at- 
tention legislation which has an enormous 
potential in the area of prevention of severe 
emotional disturbances. On September 29, 
1965, Congressman Sam GIBBONS of Tampa 
introduced a bill providing several hundred 
million dollars in federal assistance to train 
child development specialists to work with 
troubled children in kindergarten and the 
first three grades of elementary school. 
Hearings on the Gibbons bill, which also 
provides grants to the schools to employ 
these child development specialists, were 
completed last year. The legislation received 
the strongest possible endorsement from 
every professional organization in the field 
of childhood mental illness, but it has not 
moved to the floor of the Congress this year 
because of the restrictive nature of the fed- 
eral domestic budget. 

I think we can afford the Gibbons bill and 
any other measures designed to rescue men- 
tally ill children from lives of total despair. 
In his 1962 State of the Union message, 
President Kennedy said: “A child unedu- 
cated is a child lost.” Yet, with only rare 
exceptions, we have been prolonging and per- 
petuating the difficulties of seriously dis- 
turbed children by barring or dismissing them 
from public education. I submit that if we 
can spend $5 billion a year for a conjectural 
trip to the far side of the moon, we can spend 
a few hundred million dollars in the next few 
years to help our own children walk on this 
planet. 

There are so many who could help. For 
example, as the Joint Commission report 
notes, there are 14,000 pediatricians in this 
country but the great majority of them lack 
sufficient psychiatric orientation to capitalize 
on their professional potential. 

We have just begun to scratch this po- 
tential of people who can help people. In 
Washington, D.C., we are using mothers 
whose own children have completed their 
education. They are given a year’s training 
in psychiatric concepts and then work on 
the psychiatric service at Children’s Hospital. 

In many cities in the country, trained youth 
workers are going into neighborhoods where 
trouble exists and applying their knowledge 
and affection to those children who are in re- 
volt against the “norms” of modern society, 
As the noted psychiatrist, Dr. Kenneth Appel, 
has pointed out, there is a deep and tragic 
irony in the fact that millions of Americans— 
unemployed, retired, or otherwise rendered 
unproductive by society—seek a meaningful 
role in life, while millions of our children, 
our mental patients and others sunk in 
despair seek a helping hand. Dr. Appel 
pleads for a linkage between this great un- 
tapped human potential and the vast needs 
of the troubled and submerged in our democ- 
racy. Automation may eventually provide 
most of the material wants of our society, 
but it cannot ever replace the hand-to-hand 
and heart-to-heart relationship which is at 
the core of the helping services. 

During this past summer’s experience with 
Project Head Start—which reached more than 
600,000 children under the age of six—thou- 
sands of adults and children served as volun- 
teers. As this program resumes this fall and 
winter, the goal is to reach down to children 
three years of age and to expand voluntary 
and community participation, 
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The first several thousand trainees of 
VISTA—Volunteers in Service to America— 
are now serving in all regions of the country. 
A sizeable percentage of these dedicated peo- 
ple have chosen to work in the mental health 
field and, having addressed several groups of 
VISTA trainees, I can assure you they will 
make wonderful workers in the vineyard of 
childhood mental illness. 

There have been exciting developments in 
other areas of childhood mental illness which 
have highlighted the necessity for a compre- 
hensive survey of existing needs and the 
selection of a set of priorities for the next 
decade and beyond, 

The first incisive plea for such a national 
survey came in a resolution adopted by both 
the American Psychiatric Association and 
the American Academy of Child Psychiatry 
as a direct result of a 1963 conference on 
training needs in the field of child psychi- 
atry. Noting that the survey of adult mental 
illness by the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health has led to a long- needed 
overview of the problem which resulted in 
positive recommendations and subsequent 
legislation, the conference adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“In sum, it was the consensus of the Con- 
ference that what the Joint Commission had 
done by way of presenting the nation with a 
program to combat mental illness as a whole 
should now be done in comparable manner 
and style for the problem of childhood men- 
tal illness. The Conference members recog- 
nized and accepted their obligation to in- 
form the public of the needs of children 
and registered their opinion that a national 
survey should be conducted under the lead- 
ership of representatives of the entire spec- 
trum of child-care professions in the field 
of mental illness and health. They pledge 
to work for the launching of such a study, 
looking to the formulation of a national 
program to combat childhood mental ill- 
ness and to secure the wherewithal to carry 
out such a plan.” 

At the March, 1965 meeting of the National 
Mental Health Advisory Council, the mem- 
bership of that Council voted unanimously 
to request the National Institute of Mental 
Health to explore with all national orga- 
nizations interested in the emotional health 
of children the possibility of a joint com- 
mission survey comparable in depth and 
scope to the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health study. 

I am happy to report that several explor- 
atory meetings have been held, and that a 
Joint Commission on Mental Health of Chil- 
dren has been incorporated. 

Legislation to provide federal support was 
passed in the last session of Congress; the 
Commission has acquired a staff and is be- 
ginning the job of collecting the data upon 
which it can base its final recommendations 
to the Congress and to the people of the 
United States. 

This quest for a national blueprint for 
mental health services for children is of 
vital importance, but it is no substitute for 
continued efforts at the state and local level 
to meet the immediate and pressing emo- 
tional problems of so many of our children, 

In looking through the material on your 
Center, I was deeply impressed with many 
services you perform for the community. 
In reaching out to the families in your group 
consultation work, you are strengthening the 
major resource which can hold these trou- 
bled children in the community. Equally 
important are your consultation services to 
the Juvenile Court and to the schools, since 
through these efforts you expand the spec- 
trum of your professional workers to a role 
in direct support of people who come in daily 
contact with children, Since the shortages 
of personnel in the field of childhood mental 
illness will be with us for many years, it is 
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absolutely essential that such centers as 
yours make every attempt to work with all 
educational and social agencies which have 
jurisdiction over the child. 

I note that you also are aiding in the 
training of that scarce commodity—the child 
psychiatrist—and I am delighted that you 
are seeking approval as a formal training cen- 
ter in child psychiatry. 

To expand your services, you must have 
additional financial support at the state and 
local governmental levels. 

I have been to Florida a number of times, 
and I am still convinced that the state is 
not providing sufficient support for commu- 
nity mental health services. The American 
Psychiatric Association made a very thorough 
survey of the mental health situation in 
Florida in 1963; it recommended that no 
additional state hospitals be built. How- 
ever, it is my understanding that Florida 
has not followed the example of 26 of its 
sister states in passing legislation providing 
matching monies to communities who wish 
to build centers under the federal commu- 
nity mental health legislation. There is a 
need for at least a half dozen community 
mental health centers here in Dade County, 
and there is absolutely no reason why the 
state government cannot match local funds 
for these centers. 

As the 1963 APA survey pointed out, you 
are disgracefully short of community psy- 
ciatric facilities in this county for both adults 
and children. I know that you are far down 
on the state priority list in terms of need 
for these facilities, but I refuse to believe 
that the geniuses in Tallahassee who appro- 
priated several millions of dollars for a large 
mental hospital in an isolated part of the 
state have any conception of what commu- 
nity psychiatry means. You have got to 
help teach them that a state matching in- 
vestmen* in centers is far wiser and far more 
economical than the construction of another 
human warehouse. 

I applaud the noble efforts of the Dade 
County Mental Health Association in raising 
money for a desperately needed adult psy- 
chiatric clinic, but I agree with them that 
this is only a stop-gap measure until the 
state and county appropriate sufficient tax 
monies for a network of mental health centers 
here in Dade County. 

To those of your officials who contend that 
mentally ill children and adults present no 
critical problem to the county and to the 
city of Miami, I cite a survey made recently 
by the American Psychiatric Association 
which documents the point that you still 
jail a large number of disturbed people who 
eventually get to Jackson Memorial or South 
Florida State, but at what cost to their dig- 
nity and their stability? 

If Panama City, Daytona and Winter Haven 
can tap their own local public and private 
resources to match federal monies in order 
to construct community mental health cen- 
ters, I am confident that the good people of 
this area can—until the slumbering officials 
in Tallahassee wake up—finance intensive 
treatment facilities designed to eliminate the 
jailing of the adult mentally ul and to bring 
psychiatric help to hundreds upon hundreds 
of children not now receiving it. 

County government must also play an in- 
creasing role in support of your Center, and 
of the additional centers which are needed. 
I have made it a point to visit with county 
commissioners in all parts of the country; I 
remember a very pleasant and rewarding ses- 
sion with the Dade County Commissioners 
back in 1949. I am deeply aware of the dif- 
ficulties county commissioners face in pro- 
posing new services which raise the local tax 
base. The National Association of Counties 
recently invited me to write an article for 
their official publication on the tax question 
as it relates to the mentally ill; if I may just 
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quote the following observation from that 
article: 

“In speaking to county groups in many 
parts of the country over the past fifteen 
years, I have constantly stressed the point 
that citizens asking county governments to 
provide new services for the mentally ill must 
not only present these officials with a realis- 
tic cost estimate of these services, but they 
must also indicate their willingness to help 
educate the public on the need for additional 
tax revenues to finance them. Unless there 
is strong citizen identification and support 
for these new programs, it is irresponsible to 
ask county governments to assume the addi- 
tional fiscal burdens required to put them 
into action.” 

I know that you are constantly being told 
that state and local taxes have reached a 
confiscatory level and that mental health 
services are doing quite well financially. 
This is sheer hogwash. Last year, less than 
3% of all state and local tax monies were 
used to fight mental illness, which the Ameri- 
can Medical Association has described as 
“America’s most pressing and complex health 
problem”. 

In a nation which spends $20 billion for 
recreation, $11 billion for alcoholic beverages, 
$7 billion for tobacco products, and $1 billion 
for candy, there is room for additional ex- 
penditure of a few hundred million dollars 
sọ that four million of our children who are 
emotionally troubled can be helped so that 
they may lead useful and productive lives. 


HR. 16775, A BILL TO AID BUSI- 
NESSES FORCED TO RELOCATE BY 
URBAN RENEWAL PROJECTS— 
DESERVE FAIR COMPENSATION 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to speak of 
grave injustices that can occur when a 
community undertakes urban renewal 
projects. One of my constituents, Mrs. 
Harriet P. Oakes, has brought this sit- 
uation to my attention. 

Mrs. Oakes and her husband John 
operate a small grocery store in the 
central Negro district in Miami. To- 
gether Mr. and Mrs. Oakes work a total 
of 108 hours every week to earn a living. 
They have invested important years of 
their lives to insure their economic se- 
curity. Yet because they do not own 
either the land or the building where 
their business is located, they are not 
eligible for a fair payment of the cost 
of relocating their business nor can they 
be sure that a new location will be as 
profitable or that they will not have to 
move again. 

Under existing law, they are permitted 
but $500 to help defray the cost of relo- 
eating their grocery store. The Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, as amended, pro- 
vides a maximum of but $3,000 for relo- 
cating businesses, but does not permit 
payments for lost good will, which can 
often never be replaced in a new location. 
Now these people, after years of hard 
work, must begin again in a new location. 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe the Oakes’ and 
people like them must be sufficiently and 
fairly compensated for the necessary 
relocation required by urban renewal 
projects. Under existing law, those who 
own land receive adequate compensation 
for the property used for urban renewal. 
Residents who are forced to find new 
places to live also receive adequate com- 
pensation. But honest, hard-working 
business people do not receive payment 
for loss of the source of their livelihood. 
after urban renewal forces a business to 
change its location or close its doors for- 
ever, many of these self-supporting peo- 
ple never get back on their feet again. 
As long as urban renewal represents 
progress for our cities, Mr. Speaker, then 
there should not be victims of progress 
such as Mr. and Mrs. John Oakes. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
I have introduced legislation to remedy 
this problem. Mr. Typrncs, the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland, has in- 
troduced his own bill, S. 3290, to lessen 
the hardships of these business people 
displaced by urban renewal. However, 
my bill, H.R. 16775, provides that com- 
pensation not be limited to businesses 
earning less than $10,000 a year, and the 
maximum repayment be fair and equi- 
table. In addition, stores, which need 
not physically move but still lose their 
business because customers are forced to 
relocate, should also receive fair com- 
pensation. 

The other body has passed legislation 
which will table the bill introduced by 
Mr. Typrncs. This bill is the Uniform 
Relocation Act of 1966 which is now 
pending before the Committee on Public 
Works. My bill would be such a major 
change in the whole idea of adequate 
compensation for relocation due to urban 
renewal, I have asked my former col- 
leagues on the House Subcommittee on 
Housing to consider this bill within this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the urban renewal pro- 
gram in this country was born with the 
Housing Act of 1949. Yet in the inter- 
vening 17 years we have done little for 
the small businessman who often loses 
his source of livelihood he spent many 
years building up. Seventeen years is 
too long to wait, but certainly waiting 
any longer is even worse. We must do 
something for these people and we must 
do it in this session of the 89th Congress. 


COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE IN- 
CREASE IN VIOLENCE AND BRU- 
TALITY 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am prompted to speak today 
primarily due to the startling mass 
sniper attack yesterday at the University 
of Texas. I want to strongly emphasize, 
however, that I am disturbed not just 
with the breakdown of a sick mind which 
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ends in this attack or in the murder of 
eight young nurses in Chicago, but an in- 
crease all over the Nation in violence and 
brutality. 

There occurred in 1965, 2,780,000 seri- 
ous crimes, a 6-percent increase over 
1964. Violent crime, in the years 1960 
to 1965, increased by 35 percent. It is 
time we ask ourselves some fundamental 
questions about violence in our society 
and whether certain aspects of our cul- 
ture encourage the use of such force. 

I suggest today that the President im- 
mediately appoint a commission to study 
and report on this problem. A commis- 
sion, not of police or government experts 
who deal in the specifics and the statis- 
tics of crime, or in the techniques of law 
enforcement; but of social scientists, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and scholars 
who may delve into such broad social 
questions as these: 

What relationship does this situation 
have to the daily, constant show of force 
and violence on television and in the 
movies? 

What is the connection, if any, to the 
increased hostility and friction between 
the races? 

And, what effect on the individual have 
the fears and insecurities of 20 years 
of cold war, the hatred which is aroused 
by the fervid crusade of one power and 
ideology against another? 

Nor can such a study ignore the in- 
credible availability of firearms in this 
country. As has been proved over and 
over, anyone can build such an arsenal 
as Charles J. Whitman had yesterday in 
the tower of the University of Texas. 

These questions must be examined. 
Dr. Benjamin Spock, renowned expert on 
the growth and development of children, 
has often referred to the destructive psy- 
chological effect of war, both real and in 
the movies, on the child. Let us have a 
commission of social scientists investi- 
gate more fully this very problem, with 
the full support of the White House and 
the Congress, so that we might better 
understand and do something about this 
increasingly tragic situation. 


YOUNG CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
AN ATLANTIC CONVENTION 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to bring to the at- 
tention of my fellow Members of the 
Congress the formation of a national 
Young Citizens’ Committee for an At- 
lantic Convention. 

During this session of Congress, 76 
Members of the House have introduced 
resolutions calling on this country to 
establish a delegation of 18 prominent 
citizens to attend an Atlantic Union Con- 
vention. I am proud to be associated 
with this effort as the author of one such 
resolution, House Resolution 1096. 
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In the Senate a companion resolution 
has been introduced—Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 64—and cosponsored by 
18 Members of that body. Hearings have 
already been held before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. It is my understanding that 
hearings are planned before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee for the latter 
part of August. 

The Young Citizens’ Committee in- 
cludes among its members National and 
State leaders of the young Democrats, 
young Republicans, and junior chambers 
of commerce. Its chairman is D. Bruce 
Shine, a young attorney from Tennessee, 
who at 25 authored a book about the 
Atlantic Community. At one time he 
served on the NATO staff in Paris. 

The broad base of support among 
young people for the Atlantic Conven- 
tion becomes apparent in a review of the 
membership of the National Young Citi- 
zens’ Committee for an Atlantic Con- 
vention. I include the names, addresses, 
and biographical data of the committee 
members: 

NATIONAL YOUNG CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 64 

E. Thomas Adams, 30; 1342 Slater St., 
Toledo, Ohio 43612; Ninth Ohio District 
Young Republican Committeeman, 

Alan Ahrens, 22; Elberfeld, Ind.; Republi- 
can College Chairman for Indiana, 

Avery L. Avery, 22; 4727 Kavanaugh St., 
Little Rock, Ark.; Little Rock Jaycees; Young 
Democrats, 

Ted A. Behr, 32; 6353 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Ca. 90028; Past National Direc- 
tor, U.S. Jaycees; Past District Governor, Cali- 
fornia Jaycees. 

Carl R. Biletta, 33; Riviera Blvd., Vineland, 
N. J. 08360; National Director, New Jersey 
Jaycees. 

Edward F. Bishop, 33; 50 Barnes St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 02906; President, Providence, R. I., 
Jaycees. 

R. K. Blomberg, 27; Rte. 1, Box 230, La 
Grande, Ore; Past Pres., La Grande Jaycees; 
Past State Vice-Pres., Oregon Jaycees; Cur- 
rent National Director, Oregon Jaycees. 

Joanna Bowers, 25; 130 South Union Rd., 
Dayton, Ohio 45427. 

Charles Boyd, 26; 315 Bernard St., Denton, 
Tex. 76201; Second Vice-Pres., Texas Young 
Republican Federation, 

Victor Braren, 26; 1430 Tulane Ave., New 
Orleans, La. 70112; Chairman, Second Con- 
gressional District, Louisiana Young Republi- 
can Federation. 

Russel L. Brown, 30; 1442 Tongass, Box 
1125, Ketchikan, Alaska 99901; Vice-Chair- 
man, Alaska Young Democratic State Central 
Committee; Chairman, Young Democratic 
Southeast Alaska District Committee. 

Paul (Bud) Burke, 32; 5110 West 87th St., 
Prairie Village, Kansas 66207; Chairman, 
Prairie Village Republican Central Commit- 
tee; Past City Councilman of Prairie Village; 
Kansas Turnpike Authority. 

J. Frank Cafferty, 31; 1601 Interlaken Pl. E., 
Seattle, Washington 98102; Pres., Overlake 
Democratic Club. 

Neil Calnan, 23; 2920 Amherst St., Houston, 
Tex. 77005; Past State Vice-Chairman, Texas 
Young Republican Federation. 

Bobby Capps, 27; Box 2415, Anchorage, 
Alaska, 99501; Pres., Alaska Young Democrats. 

R. D. Carmichael, 30; 812 Monterey Dr., 
Bessemer, Ala.; Chairman, Bessemer Young 
Republicans. 

Paul Carter, Jr., 23; Rte. 6, Box 304, Salis- 
bury, N.C. 28144; Editor, North Carolina 
Young Republican News. 

O. Cecil, 29; 105 7th St., N., Naples, 
Fla. 33940; State Vice-Pres., Florida Jaycees. 
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Joseph Celauro, 27; 48 St. Paul’s Ave., Jer- 
sey City, N.J. 07306; Vice-Pres., New Jersey 
Jaycees; Past Pres., Jersey City Jaycees. 

Jack Christensen, 23; 8408 West 42nd St., 
Tacoma, Washington 98466; Washington 
State Young Republicans. 

Lee W. Cline, 22; 513 West Wabash Ave., 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 47933; Coordinator of 
Research, Republican Party of Indiana; 
Executive Director, Midwest College Repub- 
licans. 

Charles Coleman, 20; 1910 G St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Patricia J. Combs, 37; 5475 Broadway St., 
Gary, Ind.; District Vice-Chairman, Indiana 
Young Republicans. 

Sally L. Cope, 22; ARC-USAH, Ft. Jackson, 
8.C.; Vice-Chairman, Richland County 
Young Republicans; Past Pres., Wesleyan 
College Young Republicans. 

Elizabeth L. Cox, 38; 390 Morris Ave., Sum- 
mit, N.J. 07901; Former UN Observer; Young 
Republican National Federation. 

Germaine C. Culbertson, 25; 735 Anson St., 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 27103; Past Secty., 
North Carolina Federation of Young Repub- 
licans. 

James B. Culbertson, 28; 735 Anson St., 
Winston Salem, N.C. 27103; State Chairman, 
North Carolina Young Republicans, 

Howard A. Denis, 26; 4977 Battery Lane, 
Apt. 119, Bethesda, Md. 20014; National Com- 
mitteeman, Maryland Federation of Young 
Republicans; Pres., Montgomery County 
Young Republican Club. 

W. E. (Skip) Dunkirk, 27; 1105 Sheridan 
Rad., Normal, III. 61761; National Director, 
Ilinois and U.S. Jaycees; Republican Precinct 
Committeeman. 

Paul M. Elvig, 24; P.O. Box 1881, Van- 
couver, Wash. 98663; Vice-Pres., Washington 
State Young Republican Federation. ‘ 

Fritz Endris, 28; 722 E. Main St., Greens- 
burg, Ind. 47240; Pres., Decatur County 
Young Democrats; National Director, In- 
diana Jaycees. 

Cheryl Ann English, 20; 1305 Potomac St., 
N.W. Apt. 16, Wash., D.C. 20007; Executive 
Secty., District of Columbia Federation of 
College Young Democrats. 

Claude Farris, 27; 8203 Nelson St., New 
Orleans, La.; National Committeeman, Lou- 
isiana Young Republican Federation. 

James L. Fiore, Jr., 30; 72 Robbins Rd., 
Bricktown, N.J, 08723; National Director, 
New Jersey Jaycees. 

John R. Fiorino, 39; 267 Main St., Mata- 
wan, N.J. 07747; Past Pres,, Monmouth 
County Young Democrats, Matawan Boro 
Municipal Leader. 

David T. Flaherty, 37; 803 Hospital Ave., 
Lenoir, N.C.; Past Chairman, North Carolina 
Young Republicans; National Committee- 
man, National Federation of Young Repub- 
licans. 

Douglas R. Fonnesbeck, 22; 295 North 1st 
St. W., Logan, Utah 84321; Regional Direc- 
tor, Young Democratic Clubs of America. 

M. L. Funderburk, Jr., 27; 4820 Stafford 
Dr., Durham, N.C. 27705; Executive Secty., 
North Carolina Federation of Young Repub- 
licans; Chairman, Durham County Young 
Republicans. 

Betty Jane Gaffney, 36; 2848 Rockwood 
Pl., Toledo, Ohio 43160; National Committee- 
woman, Ohio Young Democratic Clubs. 

William Gaia, 23; 4540 Ridgewood Rd., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Board of Directors, Shel- 
by County Young Republicans; Pres., White- 
haven, Tenn., Young Republicans. 

Alan L. Gaudynski, 24; 3564 South 19th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 53221; State Area Coor- 
dinator, Wisconsin Young Republicans: 
Vice-Chairman, Milwaukee County Federa- 
tion of Young Republicans. 

Walter C. Gebelein, Jr., 24; 575 Summer 
Ave., Newark, N.J. 07104; Past State Chair- 
man, New Jersey College Young Repub- 
licans; Past Chairman, Rutgers University 
Young Republicans. 
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Harlan L. Gilliland, 29; P.O. Box 435, Va- 
shon, Wash. 98070; Washington State Jay- 
cees. 

John R. Gower, 34; 507 N. Joslin St., 
Charles City, Ia.; State Vice-Pres., Iowa Jay- 
cees; Past Pres., Charles City Jaycees. 

Edward Griffith, 29; 4427 Clairmont Ave, 
Birmingham, Ala. 35222. 

John A. Gromala, 36; P.O. Box 626, For- 
tuna, Ca, 955540; Past Pres., California 
Young Republicans; Administrative Assist~ 
ant, California Citizens for Goldwater- 
Miller. 

Ken Hagerty, 21; 1476 Hill Dr., Los Angeles, 
Ca. 90041; State Vice-Pres., Oregon Republi- 
can College League; Pres., Oregon State Uni- 
versity Young Republicans. 

James H. Handler, 32; 5311 South Cornell, 
Chicago, Ill. 60615; Executive Committee 
Chairman, Cook County Young Democrats. 

Frances Harris, 37; 629 Dakota Dr., Rapid 
City, S.D.; National Committeeman, Young 
Republicans, 

Donald A. Henry, 33; 723 Eaton Rd., Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 14617; District Pres., New York 
State Jaycees; Vice-Pres., and Board of Di- 
rectors, Rochester Jaycees. 

Mrs. Mary Hoekstra, 29; 625 E. Orchard 
Beach, Rice Lake, Wis. 54868; Past National 
Committeewoman, Young Republicans; 
League of Women Voters. 

Frank J. Horacek, 20; 7937 Flamingo Dr., 
Alexandria, Va.; National Student Secty., 
United World Federalists. 

Les Edward Hunt, 23; 395 North Broad St. 
Globe, Ariz. 85501; Republican Precinct Com- 
mitteeman; State Vice-Pres., Arizona Jay- 
cees. 

William L. Hunt III, 23; 2810 West Kirk- 
wood Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 37204; Chairman, 
Davidson County Young Republicans for 
Goldwater-Miller, 

Merle E. Jansen, 32; 2771 29th Ave., Colum- 
bus, Nebr. 68601; Pres., Columbus Jaycees; 
Vice-Pres., Nebraska Jaycees. 

Carol Johnson, 21; 65 Osborne St., Strat- 
ford, Conn.; Corresponding Secty., Young 
Democratic Clubs of Connecticut. 

Robert H. Jones, 32; 1104 Emerald Ave., 
Lansdale, Pa. 19446; Charter Pres., North 
Pennsylvania Young Republican Club; State 
Vice-Pres., Pennsylvania Jaycees. 

Richard L, Jorandby, 27; 325 36th St., West 
Palm Beach, Fla.; State Pres., Tennessee 
College Republican Clubs; State Director, 
Tennessee Youth for Goldwater-Miller. 

David D. Jordan, 27; P.O. Box 8426, Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 28804; Candidate, North Carolina 
House of Representatives; Treasurer, North 
Carolina Federation of Young Republicans. 

Ralph L. Jordan, 34; 71 Steele Rd., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn.; National Director, Connecti- 
cut Jaycees; Past Pres., Enfield, Conn., Jay- 
cees. 

Frank H. Kelly, 33; 51 Newark Ave., Bloom- 
field, N.J.; National Committeeman, New 
Jersey Young Democrats. 

James M. Klebb, 23; Highway 50, West, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65101; Director, New Eng- 
land Region, College Young Democrats; Past 
Pres., North Central Region, Association of 
International Relations Clubs. 

Barry Allan Klein, 19; 346 New York Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11213; Kings County Young 
Democrats. 

Frank B. Knapke, Jr., 31; 10260 October 
Dr., Cincinnati, Ohio 45239; State Vice-Pres., 
Ohio Jaycees; Young Republican Club, Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio. 

David Koontz, 1909 North Elm St., Ottum- 
wa, Iowa 52501; District Chairman, Iowa 
Young Republicans. 

Richard Kosinski, 24; 190 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201; Past Pres., St. John’s 
College Young Democrats. 

Walter J. Kozloski, 31; 19 Schiverea Ave., 
Freehold, N.J. 07728; President, Freehold, 
N.J. Democratic Club; Past Pres., Greater 
Freehold Jaycees. 
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Mrs. Norma Laskey, 35; 6164 Guilford Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.; Labor Co-Chairman, Execu- 
tive Board, Young Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

Edwin Latham, 28; P.O. Box 872, Bethany, 
Okla. 73008; National Committeeman, Young 
Republicans of Oklahoma. 

Thomas D. Loftus, 35; 2304 West Crockett 
St., Seattle, Wash. 98199; National Vice- 
Chairman, Young Republican Clubs. 

John H. Lovejoy, Jr., 36; 15 Portland St., 
East Rochester, N.H.; State Vice-Pres., New 
Hampshire Jaycees. 

D. E. (Buz) Lukens, 35; 4728 Primrose 
Lane, Middletown, Ohio; Current Republican 
Nominee for Congress; Past National Chair- 
man, Young Republican Clubs. 

Prank Lyons, 27; 31 Grace Rd., Quincy, 
Mass. 02169; Past Pres., Vermont Young 
Democrats; Past Vice-Pres., New England In- 
tercollegiate Young Democrats; Interna- 
tional Director, Massachusetts Jaycees. 

Lowell Malcolm, 32; 5247 Drew Ave. North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55429; Past Chairman, 
Hennepin County Young Republican League. 

Darrell March, 32; Box 407, Wyoming, II 
61491; National Director, Illinois Jaycees. 

Donald O. Martinson, 40; 1323 Princeton 
Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah; Past Pres., Utah 
Young Republicans; Delegate, Atlantic Coun- 
cil of Young Political Leagues, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

Mrs. Donald R. McCullough, 34; 4402 Hum- 
ble St., Midland, Tex. 79701; Director, Chaves 
County Young Republicans; Central Com- 
mittee member, Chaves County Republican 
Party. 

James M. McCutcheon, 30; Box 1752, 606 
Stephenson Ave., Parkersburg, W. Va. 26102; 
National Committeeman, Young Republican 
League of West Virginia. 

W. C. McKeen, 25; 282 Camden, St., Rock- 
land, Me. 04841; Vice-Pres., Maine Jaycees; 
Pres., Aroostook County Young Republicans. 

Manford L. Meade, 31; P.O. Box 351, Limon, 
Colo. 80828; Past State Vice-Pres., Colorado 
Jaycees. 

Barry L. Mednick, 19; 2276 Hannibal St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84106; Young Demo- 
crats. 

Thomas C. Milone, 20; 105 Shoreham Way, 
Merrick, N.Y. 11566; Past Pres., Merrick, N.Y., 
Junior Democratic Club, 

William G. Myers, M.D., 35; 9 E. Coconut 
Way, Hobe Sound, Fla. 33455; County Chair- 
man, Republican Executive Committee; Past 
Pres., Hobe Sound Chamber of Commerce; 
Pres., Hobe Sound Young Republicans. 

Tom Nord, 31; 3105 Futura Dr., Roswell, 
N.M. 88201; Pres., New Mexico Young Re- 
publicans. 

Danny L. O'Grady. 26; Box 136, Havana, Il. 
62644; U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Ruskin R. Oldfather, 30; 1605 Grant St., 
Elkhart, Ind, 46514; County and District 
Chairman, Young Republicans. 

Yance Opperman, 23; 1822 Tth South St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55404; Past Vice-Pres., 
U.S. National Students Association. 

Robert Owens, 22; Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. 55057; Regional Director, Young 
Democratic Clubs of America; Past State 
Pres., Minnesota Young Democrats. 

Frank N. Peakinson, Jr., 39; 318-A 2nd St., 
S. W., Roanoke, Va.; Executive Vice-Pres., 
Young Democratic Clubs of Virginia. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Pinsoneault, 36; 13480 
Euclid Ave. Apt. 206A, East Cleveland, Ohio 
44112; Past Recording Secty., Greater Cleve- 
land Young Republican Club. 

Jackson A. Poehler, 26; 206 South Road, 
Lindamere, Wilmington, Del.; Past Chairman 
and Advisor, College Young Republicans of 
Delaware. 

Richard Rausch, 30; 201, 220 2nd St., S.E. 
Washington, D.C.; Past Executive Secretary: 
Young Democratic Clubs of America. 

Ronn Robinson, 25; 601 W. Emerson St., 
Seattle, Wash, 98119; National Committee- 
man, Washington Young Republicans; Chair- 
man, Washington College Young Republi- 
cans. 
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Max Terry Rockhold, 30; 1111 East Leander 
St., Clinton, Ill. 61727; Past Pres., Clinton, 
III., Jaycees. 

Peter M. Rutherford, 21; 2 Main St., Derby, 
Me. 04425; Past Chairman, Maine Young 
Republicans; Treasurer, New England Young 
Republican College Federation. 

John Gerard Ryan, Jr., 22; 31 Crabtree 
Lane, Tenafly, N.J.; Southern Area Chairman, 
College Young Republicans. 

Michael J. Schady, 21; 4323 Katonah Ave., 
Bronx, N.Y. 10470; Pres., Fordham Univer- 
sity Democratic Club. 

John R. Schiermeier, 21; Harneywold Dr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63136; St. Louis County Young 
Republicans. 

H. Ann Schmidt, 19; 2936 McNeal Rd., Al- 
Uson Park, Pa. 15101; Recording Secty., Penn- 
sylvania State University Young Republicans. 

Lee A. Schneider, 31; 423 E. 30th St., 
Davenport, Iowa 52803; District Chairman, 
Iowa Young Republicans. 

Renny L. Scott, 21; 1537 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn.; Pres., Yale Republican Club; 
Chairman, New England Young Republican 
College Federation. 

Kent Shearer, 36; 1332 Harvard Ave., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 84104; Legal Counsel, Utah 
Republican Executive Committee; Past 
Chairman, Utah Young Republicans. 

D. Bruce Shine, 27; Nashville, Tenn.; Past 
National Vice-Chairman, College Young 
Democratic Clubs of America; State Field 
Secretary to Sen. Estes Kefauver; Former 
Staffer, Information Office of NATO. 

James A. Skidmore, 33; 4332 South At- 
lanta St., Tulsa, Okla.; President, U.S. Jay- 
cees. 

Jack D. Skriden, 33; 1204 N. Woodward 
Ave:, Royal Oak, Mich., 48067; Pres., Michi- 
gan Jaycees; Chairman of the Board, Michi- 
gan Jaycees. 

James Stanbery, 22; P.O. Box 41, San 
Pedro, Calif. 90733; Vice-Pres., California 
Federation of Young Democrats. 

Jack Marshall Stark, 38; 5325 Westpath 
Way, Bethesda, Md. 20016; Former Aide to 
Gov. William Scranton; Former Campaign 
Manager for Cong. CHARLES MATHIAS (R. 
Md.); Former Minority Counsel, Legislative 
Oversight Committee (H. of R.). 

B. J. Steinersen, 24; Box 523, 137 Division 
St., Manahawkin, NJ. 08050; State Com- 
mitteewoman, New Jersey Young Democrats; 
State Secty. New Jersey College Young Demo- 
crats. 

Joe Stephenson, 33; 45 N. Belvedere, Apt. 
110, Memphis, Tenn.; Pres,, Memphis, Tenn., 
Jaycees. 

Dwaine R. Stoddard, 36; 8036 S. E. Taylor, 
Portland, Ore, 97215; Chairman, Young Re- 
publican Federation of Oregon. 

Robert R. Stone, Jr., 28; Box 535, Arling- 
ton, Va. 22201; National Vice-Chairman and 
National Treasurer, Young Republican Fed- 
eration. 

Dick Sybert, 29; 52 Mar Vista Dr., Pocatello, 
Idaho; State Vice-Chairman, Idaho Young 
Republicans. 

Alvin G. Tenner, Esq., 30; 6399 Wilshire 
Blvd., Ste. 506, Los Angeles, Ca. 90048; Cal- 
ifornia Federation of Young Democrats; 
California Bar. 

Eugene A. Theroux, 28; 3833 Warren St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016; Chairman, 
International Affairs, Young Democratic 
Clubs of America. 

Jack H. Titus, 28; 14 Suburban Sq., South 
Burlington, Vt. 05403; Vice-Pres., Vermont 
Jaycees; Pres., South Burlington, Vt., Jaycees. 

Lionel Y. Tokioka, 31; 3335 Pawaina St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822; Pres.-Elect., Hono- 
lulu Yaycees; State International Director, 
Hawaii Jaycees. 

John R. Trice, 33; 3303 Hood St., Dallas, 
Tex.; National Committeeman, Young Re- 
publican Clubs; Chairman, Republican Law- 
yers of Texas. 

W. F. Tweedie, 37; 246 Babcock St., Eau 
Gallie, Fla. 32935; Pres., South Brevard, Fla., 
Young Republicans. 
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Sonny Utzman, 31; 601 First National 
Bank, Longview, Tex. 75601; State Vice-Pres., 
Texas Jaycees. 

Robert David Voreis, 17; 725 Windsor St., 
Orangeburg, 8.C.; Past Chairman, South 
Carolina Teen Age Republicans. 

Denis Wadley, 26; 3251 35th Ave., South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55406; National Director, 
Americans for Democratic Action, Campus 
Division. 

Peter Weiner, 21; 1340 Londonderry Pl., 
Los Angeles, Cal, 90069; Past Pres. Harvard- 
Radcliffe Young Democrats. 

James P. Wesberry, Jr., 31; Box 8087, At- 
lanta, Ga. 30306; Georgia State Senator; Na- 
tional Vice-Pres., U.S. Jaycees; Vice-Pres., 
National Society of State Legislators. 

Larry L. Wewel, 25; Box 497, Wayne, 
Nebraska; Pres., Young Democratic Clubs of 
Nebraska. 

James W. White, 39; 354 N. Jefferson St., 
Kittanning, Pa. 16201; Past Pres., Young 
Democratic Clubs of Pennsylvania; Former 
Special Assistant to President of Young 
Democratic Clubs of America. 

Edith E. Williams, 35; 1818 Security Life 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 80202; National Commit- 
teewoman, Young Republicans; Secty., Amer- 
ican Association, NATO Young Political 
Leaders. 

Peter Wyman, 30; 2014 West 4th St., Spo- 
kane, Wash, 99204; State Director, Washing- 
ton Young Republicans. 

Frederick N. Young, 34; 5512 Laureldale 
Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45429; Past State Chair- 
man, Ohio League of Young Republican 
Clubs. 

Joseph M. Zell, 34; 4616 Park Ave., Ash- 
tabula, Ohio 44004; Past National Director, 
Jaycees. 

Joseph Fallon, 25; 236 East 46th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10017; Pres., United States Youth 
Council; Former College Director, Democratic 
National Committee. 

Franklin Haney, 27; Attorney at Law, 
Cleveland, Tennessee; President, Young Dem- 
ocratic Clubs of Tennessee; Democratic 
Nominee for Congress (1966), Third Con- 
gressional District of Tennessee. 

Paul Cahill, 25; 2530 Hilgard Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 94709; California Young 
Republicans; Catholic Interracial Council; 
Commonwealth Club of California. 

Joe McKinnon, 24; 8211 East Marieta, 
Spokane, Washington 99206; Former Nat'l. 
Committeeman, Young Democratic Clubs of 
Washington; Former Nat'l. Executive Com- 
mitteeman and Treasurer, College Young 
Democratic Clubs of America; President, 
Spokane Valley Young Democrats. 

Robert A. McCann, 28; 474 Hollister Bldg., 
Lansing, Michigan 48933; Field Representa- 
tive, Republican State Central Comm.; 
Former staffer, Republican National Com- 
mittee; former Executive Assistant to Cong. 
Clark MacGregor (R.-Minn.). 

A. Robert Marley, 22; 420 South Florence, 
Sandpoint, Idaho; Past State Chairman, 
Idaho College Young Republicans. 

Frank D. Allen, 29; 2836 28th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C.; & Jackson, Miss.; Attorney 
and civic leader; Mississippi Young Demo- 
crats. 

Patricia Eaves, 25; 415 North Jefferson, 
Cookeville, Tennessee; Nat Committee- 
woman, Young Democratic Clubs of Tennes- 
see; Former Miss Tennessee” 1957; Attorney. 

William M. Hartman, Ph. D., 26; 135 N. 
Grant Street, Wesmont, III. 60559; College 
Professor. 

Michael McGuiness, 21; 768 Maple St., 
Rocky Hill, Conn., 06067; Ex-Tres. Fairfield 
Univ. Young Democrats. 

Isabelle R. Rudisill, 36; Rfd No. 1, Wash- 
ington Boro, Penna. 17582; Secretary, Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Young Republicans, 

Dexter W. Lehtinen, 20; 9340 S.W. 87th Ave., 
Miami, Fla. 33156; Chairman, Florida Federa- 
tion of College Young Republicans. 

(Organizations listed for identification 
purposes only.) 
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OPINION POLL OF THE 19TH 
DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, the 19th 
District of Michigan is a new one—a new 
district which now has what I hope will 
be a tradition: an opinion poll. I mailed 
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my first annual questionnaire to over 
120,000 households in my district, and 
was delighted with the response. More 
Polls such as this would show the will of 
the people,” one lady wrote me in a note 
she enclosed as she returned the ques- 
tionnaire. A businessman commented: 

I appreciate your taking the time and 
trouble to find out how “we the people” feel. 


I was eager to find out how “we the 
people” feel, and had a good chance to 
doso. Over 13,000 constituents sent back 
the questionnaire I sent them—and more 
than a quarter of them sent additional 
comments in a letter or a note. 
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These questionnaires went to every 
household in my district. The results 
were independently tabulated, computed 
and verified. Thanks to the use of auto- 
matic data processing methods, I was 
able to analyze the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire for each city or township in the 
district, and can report that there is 
usually very little difference between the 
reply for each area and the overall re- 
sults. 

This report will soon be in the hands 
of all of my constituents for their anal- 
ysis. Because I know it will be of interest 
P my colleagues, I include results in the 

ECORD: 


Do pa favor— 


Le 
ign financing? 


campa. 
Legislation requiring that auto manufacturers include safety features on all new cars they produce?. 
broad programs in— 


Administration pro} un 
International health and education? 
Highway beautification?....---.-.. 
Traffic safety?. 


Do you feel the present constitutional limitations on the three branches of government 


Take whatever military action is necessary to achieve decisive victory 
Keep up our present military and peace efforts in hopes the Communists will negotia; 


Percent 

Yes Undecided 
22.1 63.5 14.4 
40.3 46.0 13.7 
83.8 8.4 7.8 
73.4 22.7 3.9 
57.9 28.7 13.4 
88.7 6.6 4.7 
56.7 35. 0 8.3 
32.5 58.8 8.7 
FLA 58.8 33. 8 7.4 
46.6 42.3 11.1 
54.9 35. 7 9.4 
78.2 17. 2 4.6 
58. 5 23. 4 18. 1 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON LEADS TRIB- 
UTE TO HOUSE MAJORITY LEADER 
CARL ALBERT 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Steep] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, more than 
1,000 people joined last Friday night at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington, 
in paying tribute to the majority leader 
of the House, CARL ALBERT, for his out- 
standing service to his district, State, 
and Nation. 

It was, I believe, the greatest gather- 
ing of its kind ever held by Oklahomans 
in Washington. Thus it constituted a 
fitting salute to 20 years in the House 
by Mr. ALBERT, who has attained the 
highest position ever held by an Okla- 
homan in our Government. We were 
honored by the presence of Speaker Mc- 
Cormack, four members of the Cabinet 
and many Members of both Houses of 
Congress. 

The President of the United States 
went to the heart of the matter when he 
gave his thoughts on Cart ALBERT, and the 
factors that have made him a great ma- 
jority leader. I have never seen a better 

of Mr. ALBERT’s accomplish- 
ments. The text of the President’s re- 
marks follows: 

— great son of Oklahoma, Will Rogers, once 


“A Democrat never adjourns. He is born, 
becomes of voting age and starts right in 
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arguing over something, and his first. political 
adjournment is his date with the under- 
taker.” 

Cart ALBERT is the kind of Democrat, and 
the kind of American, who doesn’t like to 
adjourn while there is still work to be done. 

So I am proud to join you tonight in giving 
him honor for his accomplishments for our 
country. 

Cart ALBERT has been an effective Congress- 
man for 20 years and a strong majority leader 
for four of those years. But it is his record 
with the present Congress, the 89th, which I 
want to emphasize tonight. 

This Congress has faced more tough prob- 
lems than any other, and met them squarely. 

It has considered more human needs, and 
answered them compassionately. 

It has sought more ways to build America, 
and accomplished them wisely. 

Much is due to Cart ALBERT’s strength, in- 
tegrity, and resourcefulness as one of the 
leaders of the House of Representatives. 

The rest of the country might not know 
what Oklahoma knows—that CARL ALBERT is 
one of the true intellectuals in Washington. 

He doesn’t make an issue of it, but his 
Rhodes Scholarship, his two law degrees from 
Oxford and his Phi Beta Kappa key speak 
eloquently enough on the subject. 

He has been a great Congressman because 
of this intellect, and because anyone who 
went to school at Flowery Mound, Oklahoma, 
is certain to have a lot of practical sense as 
well. 

Sam Rayburn saw these qualities when 
Cant first came to the House in the 80th Con- 
gress. Mr. Rayburn was a wise judge of men. 
To be selected as one of his pupils in the 
art of government was one of the highest 
honors a man could achieve. 

Mr. Rayburn liked CARL ALBERT as a man. 
He understood him as a friend and neighbor 
across the Red River from his own Texas dis- 
trict. He respected him as a brilliant lawyer. 
It was natural that these two strong minds 
would come together. 

Mr. Rayburn used to say, When you've got 
common sense, that's all the sense there is,” 


He saw in CARL ALBERT the common sense 
and good judgment that rounds out an edu- 
cated man, and he really must have seen a 
lot of himself in Cart, because they were cut 
from the same pattern. 

There is a first-class quality in the ma- 
jority team of the present House. I don’t 
know of three men I would rather have on 
my side than Jon McCormack, CARL AL- 
BERT and Hate Boccs. They are leaders of 
men and movers of legislation. They are 
men of their word, they are fair and just, 
and above all they believe in this country. 

It is their leadership, and that of their 
colleagues in the Senate, which is mostly 
responsible for the fantastic record of the 
89th Congress. 

This is the Congress that fulfilled, after 100 
years, Abraham Lincoln’s promise of eman- 
cipation. It told people who were afraid to 
vote that they would be guaranteed their 
rights, and now American citizens in their 
70’s and 80's are casting ballots for the first 
time in theif lives. 

This is the Congress that eased the burdens 
of older Americans by enacting Medicare. 

It is the Congress that pledged to the young 
of this country the best possible opportuni- 
ties for an education. This year we will 
spend $10 billion more on two items—educa- 
tion and health—than we were spending on 
these responsibilities when I became Presi- 
dent less than three years ago. 

This Congress reaffirmed its conviction 
that poverty can be conquered. 

It said people have the right to train for 
good jobs and to learn to live productive 
lives. 

It wrote a national policy that we shall 
have clear air and clean water, and not run- 
away pollution. 

It passed legislation to dam our rivers, to 
produce power, to provide beaches, to build 
playgrounds, and to add more parks to the 
national domain than any other similar pe- 
riod in our history. 

The 89th Congress passed a farm bill that 
puts more money in the farmer's pocket. It 
reduced farm surpluses to a decent level. 
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In short, this Congress fulfilled the true 
objectives of government: to care for human 
beings, and to advance their progress as free 
people. 

All of this has been accomplished while 
maintaining America’s position overseas as 
‘the leader of the free world. We have been 
able to do both, and do them both effectively. 

Cant ALBERT believes as I do, that aggres- 
sion must not be allowed to succeed in Viet- 
nam. 

Cart has been through one war. He still 
wears a colonel’s eagles, and he didn’t win 
them by being timid. He knows that this 
nation would commit one of the greatest 
blunders of history if it fails to keep its word 
and fails to show the courage that leadership 
requires. 

He understands that the only road to peace 
and security is to teach aggressors that they 
must leave their neighbors alone. 

‘The greatness of a country is derived from 
its people. Those of us in Government do 
not create greatness. We only do our best 
to enhance and enlarge a quality which is 
already there. 

Cart ALBERT has worked in the Congress 
for 20 years to make sure this country will 
remain great. 

He has helped shape policies which have 
raised the American standard of living to 
heights the world has never known before. 

He has helped foster an economy that has 
created seven million new jobs for Americans 
in the past five years. 

In these same five years, corporate profits 
after taxes have doubled. Dividends have 
gone up 55%. Farm income has grown by 
48% perfarm. Families have increased their 
savings and financial assets by nearly half a 
trillion dollars. The average family—even 
after price increases—is earning the equiva- 
lent of 11 extra paychecks each year. 

CARL ALBERT’S leadership has contributed 
to this record of prosperity and growth. 

He deserves our thanks for his part in 
making this the greatest country on the face 
of the earth. 

I’m glad you asked me to help show him 
our appreciation and affection and deep ad- 
miration for a great son of Oklahoma. 


THE HIGH COST OF HIGH OFFICE 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHMIDHAUSER] May ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an excellent article on a sub- 
ject which concerns all of us as Novem- 
ber approaches—campaign finances. 
This study by Neal Peirce, political edi- 
tor of the Congressional Quarterly, ap- 
peared in the August issue of the Ameri- 
can Legion magazine. In it Mr. Peirce 
analyzes the problems which have arisen 
in political fundraising, their implica- 
tions, and possible solutions, in the ob- 
Jective and dispassionate manner we have 
learned to expect from an editor of the 
Congressional Quarterly. I think the 
Members of Congress will find this arti- 
cle a timely reminder of the necessity for 
congressional action on campaign fi- 
nancing, as well as a source of valu- 
able suggestions as to the form possible 
legislation should take. The editors of 
the American Legion magazine are to be 
commended for providing this excellent 
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appraisal as a public service. I person- 
ally support these constructive recom- 
mendations and have introduced legisla- 
tion providing for full public disclosure 
of the outside income of Members of Con- 
gress and higher executive officials and 
have also introduced legislation prohibit- 
ing nepotism. 


THE HIGH Cost or HIGH OFFICE—A REPORT ON 
Our MULTIMILLION DOLLAR POLITICAL CAM- 
PAIGNS AND WHERE THE MONEY COMES 
From 

(By Neal Peirce) 

Whether it’s a school-board post or the 
Presidency, a county commissioner's job or 
a seat in the U.S. Senate, the question any 
man has to answer before he announces for 
office is— Where will I get the money for 
my campaign?” 

The costs of campaigning in the United 
States have skyrocketed in recent years, and 
no end is in sight. In 1912 the Democrats 
reported spending $1,134,848 to elect Wood- 
row Wilson President, but in 1964 it cost the 
Republicans 17 times as much—$19,314,796— 
to run Barry Goldwater's unsuccessful cam- 
paign for the Presidency. In 1948, the total 
reported national-level expenditures of the 
political parties was $8,771,879. In 1964, the 
total has soared to $47,762,890. 

Even these publicized national spending 
figures, however, are only the visible portion 
of an iceberg of massive spending on na- 
tional, state and local levels—most of which 
goes unreported because of the gaping loop- 
holes in our national and state campaign 
funds disclosure laws. 

It is estimated that the real, total national 
bill for political campaigns in 1964, from 
the Presidency down to town government, 
was in the neighborhood of $200 million— 
up from $140 million in 1952. In 1962, when 
the Presidency wasn't even at stake, about 
$100 million—or about $2 for each of the 53 
million Americans who went to the polls 
was spent on races for Congress, state and 
local government. This figure will probably 
rise to $120 million in the 1966 mid-term 
elections as a third of the Senate, all of the 
House, 35 state Governors, most of the state 
legislatures and thousands of local govern- 
ment jobs are filled by the voters. Just for 
Washington operations, the Republicans 
have set up a budget of $6 million and the 
Democrats a budget of $4 million for 1966. 

For the candidate, election finance is a 
serious problem because he must take care 
not to accept so much money from special 
interest contributors that he will be a 
“bought” representative if he’s elected. For 
the parties, election finance is a problem be- 
cause fund raising takes away from time 
needed for organization and spelling out 
public policy. And for the voter, campaign 
money is troublesome because it raises the 
question of how indebted the man he votes 
for may be to special interest groups—from 
“big labor“ on the one hand to “big business” 
on the other. 

Some typical campaign bills suggest the 
breadth of the problem for the candidates 
and the party organizations that stand be- 
hind them. 

To win a U.S. Senate seat in 1964, Demo- 
crat JosepH D. Tyros of Maryland felt 
obliged to spend $246,000 to win the primary 
(his opponent spent $326,000) and then an- 
other $284,113 to defeat the Republican in- 
cumbent in the general election. 

In winning his New York Senate seat in 
the last campaign, ROBERT F. KENNEDY spent 
$1,236,851. Supporters of his Republican 
opponent, then-Sen. Kenneth B. Keating, 
invested well over 8750, 0 — While the Re- 
publican State Committee spent $616,026, in 
large part on Keating's race. 

Even to win re-election in solidly Demo- 
cratic Florida in 1964, Sen. SPESSARD L. HOL- 
LAND (D) spent $189,146. 
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Plainly, with very few exceptions, the can- 
didates don’t have that kind of money. 
They have to get it from someone else— 
either a lot from a few people, or a little 
3 a lot of people, or a combination of 

th. 

To win the Governorship of Texas in 1962, 
John B. Connally (D) was obliged to spend 
$572,480 in the primary and another $205,640 
in the general election. 

During the 1962 campaign in California, 
the Democrats charged that former Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon was spending “a 
scandalous $1,440,000" in what they said was 
a ruthless attempt to buy the Governorship. 
Nixon spokesmen then accused the Demo- 
crats of lies. . . outright smears used in 
desperation. We are spending only a frac- 
tion of that.” The Republicans suggested 
that the expenditures of Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown (D) were “double that of our cam- 
paign.” But when the final figures were re- 
ported in December, the Nixon committees 
said they had spent a total of $1,572,664 and 
committees for Brown listed expenditures of 
$1,482,206—suggesting that the voter should 
never take too seriously what one candidate 
is saying about another’s expenditures in 
the heat of a campaign. 

Races for seats in the U.S. House can be 
exceedingly cheap if a man is well en- 
trenched in a safe“ district. But for any 
district with real two-party competition, the 
modern-day costs are likely to range from 
$25,000 to $75,000 or even higher. In 1964, 
Democrat RICHARD L. Orrrncer of New York’s 
Westchester County reported spending 
$192,000 in a successful bid for Congress. 

Some of the highest expenditures on U.S. 
House campaigns in the last mid-term elec- 
tions were reported by two members of the 
John Birch Society seeking re-election as 
Republicans in California. Then-Rep. John 
Rousselot (R), now a national officer for the 
Birchers, spent $80,556 in his Los Angeles 
district while then-Rep. Edgar W. Hiestand 
(R), another Birch Society member, reported 
spending $87,330. Both men lost, 

One of the cheapest but most colorful 
Congressional campaigns in history was 
waged by the late Richard D. Kennedy (no 
relation to the family of the President) in 
Ohio in 1962. Kennedy, a political unknown 
who made his living by dabbling intermit- 
tently in Cleveland real estate and repairing 
old boats, entered an 11-man field for the 
Democratic nomination for Representative- 
At-Large and came out the winner by a 
narrow margin. He didn’t campaign but 
noted later: “If my name hadn’t been Ken- 
nedy, I would have worked harder.” Total 
primary expenses for Kennedy: $300. 

Kennedy’s luck ran out in the general elec- 
tion when he was up against Robert Taft, Jr., 
son of the famous Ohio Senator. Taft won 
by 621,390 votes. Afterwards Kennedy re- 
ported he had spent $435 on the election. 
His expenditures included: 

Travel to Columbus to be ignored by Gov. 
Michael V. DiSalle (D) $20. Trips downtown 
in Cleveland to be discouraged by the county 
chairman, $1. Travel to Washington to be 
shunned by the President of the United 
States, $85. Travel to Columbus to be re- 
pudiated by the Democratic State Chairman, 
$30. To derive publicity from all the above, 
wining and dining newspaper reporters, $5; 
and wining a New York radical, beer-drinking 
television director, $8. Sole remaining asset 
at end of campaign: a $4 bottle of bourbon 
purchased for a victory party. 

In races for state legislatures, expenditures 
can range from just a few dollars into the 
thousands, In 1963, one successful candi- 
date for Delegate in the Virginia General 
Assembly reported spending $24,113, more 
than $1 for each of the 20,254 votes he re- 
ceived. Another candidate, who lost, said his 
total expenditures were 15¢ to mail out news 
releases. In the 1965 primaries for the re- 
apportioned Georgia House, a number of 
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candidates were reported to be spending 
$10,000 or more in the primary—for a job 
which pays $2,000 a year. 

In 1965, John V. Lindsay’s supporters spent 
close to $2.6 million to get him elected Mayor 
of New York City. The campaign of his 
Democratic opponent, Abraham Beame, cost 
$2.2 million. In 1963, Philadelphia Demo- 
crats reported spending $405,000 to maintain 
control of City Hall, while Republicans spent 
$300,000 in a spirited but failing effort to 
unseat them. 

As Will Rogers pointed out in a far less 
expensive day, “It takes a lot of money to 
even get beat with.” 

With these millions of dollars changing 
hands in every campaign year, the voter is 
likely to ask just what all the money’s for— 
and where it comes from. 

The uses of campaign money are endless. 
A typical campaign budget includes outlays 
for television and radio, rent for headquar- 
ters, telephone, telegraph, auto hire, airplane 
tickets (if not the actual lease of aircraft), 
registration drives, hotel rooms, dinners and 
conferences, campaign literature and sample 
ballots, public relations counsel . . . the list 
goes on and on. In 1964, one potential can- 
didate for statewide office in California first 
assembled a budget and then decided it was 
so high he wouldn't run. The elements 
listed: television, $203,960; radio $53,000; bill- 
boards, $105,200; newspaper ads, $93,000; 
mailings, $90,000; headquarters and per- 
sonnel $83,000. Total—$628,160. And these 
expenditures would only have taken the 
candidate through the primary election. 

In recent years, electronic campaigning 
has occupied a greater and greater portion 
of campaign budgets. In 1956, total general 
election expenditures for television and radio 
in the United States were $9,818,000; in 1964 
the figure had risen to $24,604,000. Another 
$10 million was spent on radio-TV in pri- 
mary elections. This was one reason for the 
huge sums that the candidates for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination felt they 
had to spend. Goldwater spent $5.5 million 
in winning the GOP Presidential bid, while 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller (N.Y.) laid out $3.5 
million to $5 million or more in losing. 
Pennsylvania Gov. William Scranton’s whirl- 
wind bid for the nomination cost $827,000— 
a quarter million of that for radio and tele- 
vision. In the general election campaign 
of 1964, television costs for the major candi- 
dates were boosted by the refusal of Congress 
to lift the “equal time” requirements of the 
Federal Communications Act as the law- 
makers had done in 1960, making it possible 
for the networks to give free time for the 
“Great Debates’ between Kennedy and 
Nixon that year. Unless the equal time” 
requirements are lifted for a campaign, the 
networks are obliged—if they want to give 
free time to the major candidates—to give 
equal time to minor parties like the Social- 
ist Worker and Prohibitionist Parties which 
also nominate candidates for President. The 
networks were understandably unwilling in 
1964 to give countless hours of free prime 
television time that would have been re- 
quired if the minor candidates had been al- 
lowed equal time. 

Other major costs of campaigns include 
newspaper ads, which can run up to thou- 
sands of dollars for a single ad in a large 
paper; public opinion polls, which were esti- 
mated to have cost the candidates and par- 
ties around $5 million in 1964; the costs of 
public relations firms which advise on im- 
proving the images of candidates and plan- 
ning advertising campaigns; the billboards, 
which can cost over $100,000 for good coy- 
erage of a large state; air travel costs—espe- 
cially the astronomical costs of modern jet 
aircraft, and the cost of printed campaign 
materials. In the 1960 Kennedy-Johnson 
campaign, for instance the Democratic cam. 
paign managers laid out $805,301 for 24 mil. 
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lion campaign buttons, 19 million tabs, 10 
million bumper stickers, 10 million window 
shields, 1.5 million large posters, 14 million 
campaign brochures and 10 million tabloids 
boosting the candidates. 

Where, then, does all the money come 
from? 

Searching for ways to finance the huge 
expenses of political campaigns, the candi- 
dates and parties have tried at various times 
to tap every kind of source from huge cor- 
porations to rank and file citizens. Only 
in rare instances—like the campaigns of mil- 
lionaires like Rockefeller, Kennedy and 
Harriman—have there been enough financial 
resources in the family of the candidate to 
cover a substantial portion of the campaign 
debts. 

A favorite device to raise money in the 19th 
century was the spoils system, which was 
born in the Jacksonian era and reached its 
zenith in the years following the Civil War. 
The system was simple: the party in power 
simply docked each Government employee 
some portion of his pay. As an example, it 
was reported in 1878 that at least 75% of 
the money raised by the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee came from federal office- 
holders. Reformers launched a vigorous at- 
tack on the spoils system, leading to 
enactment of the Federal Civil Service Re- 
form Act of 1883, which made it a crime for 
any federal employee to solicit another for 
campaign funds. This law is still on the 
books and most—but not all—of the states 
have similar statutes. In Indiana, Gov. Paul 
V. McNutt (D) won national attention in the 
late 1930s when he developed a Two Percent 
Club for political gifts from state govern- 
ment employees. In North Carolina a few 
years later, it was found that the vast major- 
ity of gifts to the ruling party came from 
public employees. One license examiner for 
the highway department was quoted as hav- 
ing said, “I gave cause I thought I had to,” 
but that he wouldn't trust the bossman who 
took the contribution from him further than 
he would trust “a new ‘coon with a rabbit.” 

Even on the federal level, scarcely an ad- 
ministration passes without some charge of 
violation of the Civil Service Reform Act. 
In April 1961, it was revealed that civil serv- 
ice employees in upper income brackets were 
receiving letters asking them to buy $100- 
a-plate tickets for a political birthday dinner 
in honor of President Kennedy. (The po- 
litical dinner, with plates priced anywhere 
from $5 to $5,000, is one of the most effective 
and widely used modern fund-raising de- 
vices.) The letters for the Democratic 
dinner, bearing the names of Democratic 
National Chairman John M. Bailey and 
Treasurer Matthew H. McCloskey, said in 
part: “Your presence will also be a guarantee 
of continued support by our party.” Re- 
publicans charged that this amounted to 
asking Government workers to “pay tribute” 
in order to retain their jobs or get pro- 
motions. 

In 1963, when the Democrats were under 
fire once more for allegedly improper pres- 
sures on federal employees to buy “gala” 
tickets at $100 a head, then-Sen. (now Vice 
President) Hubert H. Humphrey said the 
Democratic National Committee had done 
nothing wrong and recalled instances in 
which top officials under the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration had joined in an appeal to fed- 
eral workers to contribute to the Grand 
Old Party. 

It has not been uncommon over the years 
for large donors to party coffers to occasional- 
ly receive ambassadorships. When this hap- 
pens, the opposite party frequently cries that 
the office was bought. Nobody can ever prove 
it and it has happened under administrations 
of both major parties. 

Gifts from big corporations to the political 
parties were a first substitute for the spoils 
system in the late 19th century. At first 
the giant companies divided their funds 
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about equally between the parties, but then 
there was a rush of corporate money into 
Republican coffers. In 1896, Marcus A. Han- 
nah raised a fund variously estimated be- 
tween $3.5 million and $16.5 million to elect 
William McKinley President. There were 
charges in 1904—later proven in a series 
of official investigations—that millions of 
dollars were being spent by giant corpora- 
tions on the Presidential campaign of Re- 
publican Theodore Roosevelt. Historians are 
not sure how aware Roosevelt was of the 
corporate contributions to his campaign, but 
he later became a leading advocate of lim- 
iting corporate influence and power in 
politics. 

The public outcry about the big corpora- 
tions’ political gifts led to a demand for 
reform that culminated in a 1907 federal law 
making it illegal for any corporation or na- 
tional bank to make a contribution to any 
political campaign. That law, still on the 
books, has stopped open giving by corpora- 
tions. But a thousand and one ways have 
been found to evade it. Corporations may 
urge their chief executives to give to a 
certain party, and give them bonuses or ex- 
pense account allowances covering their gifts. 
Or gifts “in kind! —the services of a key 
official over the period of a campaign, or a 
public relations firm, or mailing equipment— 
may be given. One of the biggest loopholes, 
carried to new levels of sophistication in re- 
cent years, has been the political advertising 
book, published by the parties. Late last 
year, the Democrats published a slick 178- 
page book called “Toward an Age of Great- 
ness.” 

The book was packed with $15,000-a-page 
advertisements from corporations, including 
scores of defense contractors and other in- 
dustries regulated by the Government. The 
Republicans were planning a similar ad book 
for 1966, though one Republican Senator, 
John J. Williams of Delaware, urged his 
party to steer clear of what he called a 
“shakedown” of corporations doing business 
with the Government. The political ad 
books received a death blow, however, by an 
amendment incorporated in the President's 
1966 tax bill at Williams’ suggestion. The 
amendment specifically forbids corporations 
to claim deductions for ads in political jour- 
nals as business expenses. Thus a corpora- 
tion buying a $15,000 ad would have to pay 
for it out of profits—and could be subject to 
a stockholder's suit for unwarranted distri- 
bution of profits. 

At least until recent years, the bulk of 
money from high corporate echelons going 
into politics was for the Republicans, The 
Democrats, on the other hand, have been the 
chief beneficiaries of money spent by labor 
unions in the political arena. Labor unions 
made their first serious entry into political 
spending in 1936, and have increased their 
outlays ever since. Well over 90% of this 
money has gone for the benefit of Democratic 
candidates. 

During World War 2, the unions were pro- 
hibited from making direct political con- 
tributions, just as the corporations had been 
four decades before. But this prohibition 
on union political giving, which was then 
written into the 1947 Taft-Hartley Labor 
Act, did not extend to union political gifts 
in campaigns for nonfederal offices—Gover- 
nors and other state officials and local posts. 
Nor did the law say anything about volun- 
tary” contributions by labor union members 
to political funds. The unions promptly set 
up satellite tions, like the modern- 
day AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation (COPE), which receive “voluntary” 
gifts from labor union members and then 
spend the money directly on political cam- 
paigns. The unions have also labeled ac- 
tivities such as registration drives or sharply 
opinionated rundowns of the voting records 
of Congressmen as “educational.” The 
courts have not intervened in the matter of 
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While the dollar sums spent by the unions 
on direct political activity have climbed to 
a high of $3.8 million reported nationally 
in 1964, the spending on “educational” 
political activities has gone totally unre- 

. Moreover, the most valuable contri- 
bution of the unions to the Democrats may 
well lie in labor's registration drives rather 
than actual cash contributions to Democratic 
candidates. 

For the better part of a century, the 
political parties have depended for a major 
portion of their income on large gifts from 
men and women of great wealth. In 1928, 
four rich men together contributed over $1 
million to the Presidential campaign of 
Democrat Alfred E. Smith. In 1936, the 
DuPont and Pew families jointly gave over 
$1 million to the Republican Presidential 
campaign of Alfred Landon. In 1956, it was 
found that two-thirds of the 76 persons in 
the country worth $75 million or more had 
given to that year’s Presidential campaign— 
virtually all to the Republicans at an average 
of $10,000 each. After the 1964 elections, it 
was found that members of 12 unusually 
wealthy families had given $591,426 to 
National political committees—$445,280 for 
the Republicans, $122,000 for the Democrats. 
The families included were DuPont, Field, 
Ford, Harriman, Lehman, Mellon, Olin, Pew, 
Reynolds, Rockefeller, Vanderbilt and 
Whitney. 

The 1964 figures, however, suggested an 
interesting turn in the bulk of large con- 
tributions for politics. In 1960, 675% of 
the value of the political gifts of $10,000 or 
more reported nationally had gone to the 
Republicans. But in 1964, under the 
peculiar conditions of the Johnson-Gold- 
water race for the Presidency, the tables 
were turned and the Democrats took in 56% 
of the money in gifts over $10,000, to 41.6% 
for the Republicans. 

“The reversal was even more dramatic in 
the percentage of value in gifts over $500 
which each party reported nationally. In 
1956, only 44% of the Democratic campaign 
receipts were in sums of $500 or more. In 
1960, the percentage rose to 59% and in 
1964 to 69%. On the Republican side, by 
contrast, the percentage of gifts in this 
$500-and-above category shifted from 74% 
in 1956 to 58% in 1960 and only 28% in 1964. 
Thus the Democrats appear to be moving 
steadily toward greater dependence on the 
big contributors, while the Republicans are 
getting more and more money in small sums, 
less in large sums. 

A major reason that big money is moving 

to the Democrats and small money to the 
Republicans is probably that the party in 
power—now the Democrats—always finds it 
easier to get contributions from wealthy 
men. But the fund-raising strategies of the 
parties have also played a part. In recent 
years, the Democrats have concentrated on 
such fund-raising devices as the $1,000-a- 
year “President’s Club” of wealthy contrib- 
utors which had about a 5,000 membership 
in 1964. Republicans, on the other hand, 
have been steadily expanding a $10-a-year 
sustaining fund operation of small gifts 
which they inaugurated in 1962. In 1964, 
Barry Goldwater’s ideological appeal to 
strong conservatives helped widen the base 
of GOP support. A single, direct-mail 
appeal of 15 million pieces by the Republi- 
cans during the Goldwater campaign 
brought in 380,000 replies with $5.8 million 
enclosed. For 1966, Democrats have an- 
nounced plans to beef up their small solici- 
-tations campaign to correct the image of a 
“fat cat“ party. But they privately 
acknowledge doubts about how much money 
they will raise this way. 

If the parties could raise the bulk of the 
money they need through small contribu- 
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tions, an age-old dream of political reformers 
would have come true: making the candidates 
and parties independent of the influence of 
extremely wealthy contributors with their 
own special interests. Big contributors act 
from many motives. A big giver may simply 
want to help a friend running for office, or 
be motivated by ideology alone. But there 
are also a host of less altruistic motives. A 
big donor may want to buy “access” to a pub- 
lic figure, so that he can at least get a full 
hearing from Government if his complex 
personal and business dealings require it. A 
lobbyist or industrialist with a specific, finan- 
cial interst in certain Government policies 
may give to a candidate in the clear hope of 
influencing public policy. 

Large donations to a political party in- 
evitably cast a shadow on an Administration 
which supports laws favorable to the donors, 
In 1952, General Eisenhower campaigned in 
favor of the tidelands oil legislation. When 
the Congress later passed the tidelands bill 
and Mr. Eisenhower signed it, it was a source 
of political ammunition against the Repub- 
licans that the 22 largest oil companies had 
given more than $300,000 to the Party’s war 
chests in that year. The Democrats have had 
the same guns turned on them with respect 
to their prolabor legislation and the support 
given them in campaigns by unions. The 
records of campaign giving are filled with 
instances of corporate leaders, lobbyists or 
unions making large contributions to politi- 
cians who could be of assistance to their 
cause at a later date. Many a newly elected 
Congressman has received a call shortly after 
his election from the representative of some 
special interest group congratulating him on 
his election and offering to pay off any re- 
maining campaign debts—leaving the new 
lawmaker, of course, deeply indebted to the 
special interest. 

And if it is difficult for a U.S. Senator or 
Representative to withstand these pressures, 
the situation is all the more difficult for the 
hard-pressed candidate for a local office who 
may be tempted to accept a few hundred 
dollars in return for his subsequent support 
on zoning, local purchases or highway con- 
tracting. 

Thus rising interest has been evident in 
some kind of reform which would encourage 
small campaign contributions on such a wide 
scale that the major contributors would lose 
the special influence they've been able to 
wield in past years. President Kennedy's 
Commission on Campaign Costs recom- 
mended in 1962 that individuals be given 
a direct credit on their federal income tax 
for political contributions of up to $10 a 
year, or alternatively, a deduction from tax- 
able income of several hundred dollars. Pres- 
ident Johnson, after taking office, at first 
showed little interest in this type of reform, 
But in his January 1966 State of the Union 
address he said he would back tax incentives 
to stimulate small contributions to the po- 
litical parties and make it possible for those 
without personal wealth to enter public life 
without being obligated to a few large con- 
tributors.” A Congressional Quarterly poll 
found that 89% of the Members of Con- 
gress would be in favor of a change in the 
income tax laws along these lines. 

A second area of reform that Congress 
may be considering this year is tightening up 
the laws now on the books which require 
candidates and political parties to report on 
the amount of money they have received and 
spent in campaigns. As spelled out in the 
Corrupt Practices Act, approved by Congress 
in 1925, any political committee interested in 
federal elections which operates in more than 
one state must file regular reports in Wash- 
ington of its receipts and expenditures. 
Candidates for the House and Senate must 
render a full report of all campaign money 
which they handle personally or which some- 
one else handles for them with their “knowl- 
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edge and consent.” Senate candidates are 
limited to expenditures of $10,000 and House 
candidates to $2,500, though these totals may 
be increased to $25,000 and $5,000 respec- 
tively, depending on the number of votes 
cast in the last election. Under a law added 
in 1940, a ceiling of $3 million a year is set 
on spending by any national political com- 
mittee. 

These laws, however, are notorious for their 
loopholes. First of all, they require no re- 
ports whatever of spending in Presidential 
primary campaigns, or the battles at Presi- 
dential nominating conventions. While Con- 
gressional candidates are supposed to report 
what they spend in the general election cam- 
paign, primary elections are totally ex- 
cluded—although in many states the crucial 
battle is in the primary. Nor is there any 
requirement for reports by a political com- 
mittee working in behalf of a candidate for 
the Senate or House—though the great bulk 
of Congressional campaign expenditures are 
made in this manner, providing an infinitely 
expandable loophole. National political 
committees easily evade the ¢3 million limi- 
tation by setting up any number of front 
groups. Thus, in 1964, a TV for Goldwater- 
Miller Committee” spent $2.7 million while 
the President’s Club for Johnson Committee 
laid out an equally great sum—all in addi- 
tion to the expenditures approaching $3 mil- 
lion reported by the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Committees, 

Few laws in the history of the Republic 
have been so easy to get around. Political 
committees find all manner oc ways to avoid 
reporting any gift or expenditures. In 1964, 
for instance, the Democrats obtained sub- 
stantial funds on the state level, so that they 
never showed up in Washington reports. And 
the reports of candidates for the Senate and 
House are often a farce. Most candidates 
simply embrace the fiction that the commit- 
tees which worked to elect them did so with- 
out the candidates’ “knowledge and con- 
sent,” so that a candidate only reports “per- 
sonal” expenditures of an insignificantly 
small amount. Some report nothing at all. 
In 1964, four U.S. Senators reported they had 
neither received nor spent money in their 
campaigns: Senators Vance HARTKE (D-Ind.), 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE (D-Maine), JOHN STENNIS 
(D-Miss.) and Roman L. HrusKa (R-Neb.). 
Yet in at least three of these instances, the 
Senator had major opposition and major 
sums were spent to win re-election. Pre- 
sumably others acting on their behalf spent 
it in ways not required to be reported. 

Some candidates file no reports. In 1964, 
38 House candidates—12 Democrats, 26 Re- 
publicans—failed to file the required reports 
with Congress. 

The Corrupt Practices Act stipulates fines 
of up to two years in prison or a $10,000 fine 
for willful noncompliance. Yet there has 
never been a single prosecution of a candi- 
date for failure to report, or for false or in- 
complete reports, under the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. The stated policy of the Justice 
Department, spelled out in a 1963 letter to 
this writer, is “not to institute investigations 
into possible violations of (the Act) in the 
absence of a request from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives or Secretary of the 
Senate.” Those officials, chosen by a vote of 
the Representatives and Senators, have never 
referred any possible violations to the Justice 
Department. Plainly the law is not effective. 

Over the years, various laws have been pro- 
posed to close some or all of the loopholes in 
the Corrupt Practices Act. Some have passed 
the Senate, but none has cleared the House. 
The outlook for any kind of reform action in 
1966 was extremely dark until President 
Johnson, in a section of his State of the Un- 
ion address that surprised most of official 
Washington, suggested substantial reforms in 
the field of election finance. The President 
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said he backed revision of “present unreal- 
istic restrictions on (campaign) contribu- 
tions—to prohibit the endless prolifera- 
tion of committees, bringing state and local 
committees under the Act—to attach strong 
teeth and severe penalties to the requirement 
for full disclosure of contributions.” 

Thus, if Presidential backing can make 
the difference, there is a chance that the 
nation’s most consistently evaded law may 
get a real facelifting some day. In the Con- 
gressional Quarterly poll, 88% of the Con- 
gressmen said they favored more thorough 
campaign spending requirements, covering 
both primaries and general elections, 

Key points to watch, when Congress finally 
does get down to work on the problem, will 
be whether the requirements for reporting 
are extended to primary elections, both for 
Presidential and Congressional candidates; 
whether the multitudinous committees work- 
ing for the candidates, as well as the can- 
didates themselves, will be required to re- 
port; and whether responsibility for receiv- 
ing spending reports and checking them for 
accuracy and completeness will be left in 
the hands of the politically chosen patronage 
employees on Capitol Hill or moved into 
the hands of a nonpartisan Government 
agency like the General Accounting Office, 
as the President’s Commission on Campaign 
Costs recommended four years ago. 

If Congress does act to stimulate small 
gifts to the parties and candidates by an 
income tax incentive, and then moves to 
revise the election finance reporting laws, 
the country will have made a real effort to 
make special interest groups count for less 
in the counsels of Government and put cam- 
paign spending out on the top of the table for 
all to see. 

But it is beyond reason to expect the law- 
makers to adopt a remedy which only satis- 
fies the moral appetite of the people. Cam- 
paign costs being what they are, any remedy 
will still have to assure that the money will 
be forthcoming, or it, too, will fail. 


THREATS OF PREMIER KY 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
June 29, 1966, statement by 47 of my 
congressional colleagues deploring the 
threats of Premier Ky to carry the Viet- 
nam war to China. 

Premier Ky has no right to make such 
unilateral decisions which could bring 
about World War III and immediately 
jeopardize the lives of the hundreds of 
thousands of American boys in Vietnam. 

Military experts from Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur to Gen. Maxwell Taylor have 
warned against the folly of a land war 
on the mainland of China with its 700 
million inhabitants. 

To provoke a war with China could 
well bring about nuclear holocaust and 
the end of modern civilization. 

I congratulate my colleagues for ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress against 
Premier Ky’s rash remarks, and urge the 
President to strongly repudiate them. I 
regret that I was not here to join in 
their original statement. 
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SAIGON ELECTION PROCEDURES 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Vivian] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago, on July 19, I inserted in the RECORD, 
for the benefit of Members of this body, 
several news reports from South Vietnam 
expressing concern that its government, 
under Premier Ky, might unwisely try 
to rig the national elections set there for 
September 11. As I remarked at the 
time, Mr. Speaker, I consider these elec- 
tions to be-of enormous significance to 
every citizen of the United States, as well 
as to every Vietnamese citizen. Thus, 
I am anxious that the elections be con- 
ducted as fairly and openly as possible. 

I am pleased at this time, therefore, 
to be able to bring to the attention of the 
Members a recent news report, published 
in yesterday’s Christian Science Monitor, 
from its news correspondent in Saigon, 
who indicates that in Saigon the election 
procedures appear to be being carried out 
fairly and responsibly. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

Let me remind Members, however, that 
in spite of my satisfaction that favorable 
reports are being heard on this situation, 
I believe it remains incumbent upon us 
to observe continuously and very closely 
the conduct of these elections in South 
Vietnam. We must be certain that the 
procedures are being followed fairly in 
the rural provinces, as well as in Saigon. 
We must be sure that no candidates al- 
ready named who have significant sup- 
port are disqualified by the Government 
for political reasons. And we must be 
sure that each candidate receives a fair 
chance to present his views, without har- 
assment, to his electorate. 

From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 1, 1966] 
CANDIDATES HURDLE Bak TO Vier PoLL 
(By John Dillin) 

Sarcon.— Twenty-five out of 26 slates of 
candidates have leaped the first hurdle in 
Saigon to qualify for the upcoming National 
Assembly elections, it has been learned on 
good authority. 

The source said only a single slate of five 
candidates was disqualified by the local 
review board. 

If true, this indicates that the govern- 
ment of Premier Nguyen Cao Ky may be 
judging potential candidates with a rela- 
tively lenient eye. That would be a good 


sign for those supporting honest elections 
here. 

The source said the disqualified slate was 
struck because two of the candidates engaged 
in “questionable activities.” But the source 
did not know what these alleged activities 
were. 

The disqualified candidates still have the 
opportunity to appeal the local council’s 
decision. Under Vietnamese law, all lists of 
candidates are first reviewed locally to make 
sure they have met the qualifications for 
office. Then, on July 28, the review boards 
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all over the country were to send the ap- 
proved lists of candidates to a central council. 


DISMISSAL GROUNDS 


This council will have until Aug. 8 to re- 
view the lists and to hear complaints from 
those disqualified earlier. On Aug. 12 the 
final lists of candidates are to be posted. 

However, this process of Judging the can- 
didates’ qualifications is filled with pitfalls. 
The bases of judgment are sweeping and 
open to very broad interpretations. 

For example, candidates can be disquali- 
fied “who have directly or indirectly worked 
for the Communists or pro-Communists neu- 
tralists, or neutralists whose actions are ad- 
vantageous to the Communists.” 

Such phrases in the election law have led 
to widespread speculation in the local press 
that many, if not almost all, of the potential 
candidates would be struck. One leading 
newspaper had said it expected at least 60 
percent of the candidates in Saigon would 
be eliminated. 

But apparently this is not to be the case. 


ELECTION CRITICIZED 


If the 25 lists of candidates for Saigon are 
also approved by the central council, it could 
partially undermine some of the opposition 
which has developed to the election among 
various religious, labor, and political groups. 

They have contended vigorously in the 
past month that the election was to be a 
fraud. Rumor has been rampant that the 
“khaki party“ would dominate the election 
around the country. 

However, only a few of the 130 candidates 
approved to run for Saigon’s 16 seats are 
military men. The lists span a wide range 
of the city’s citizenry. 

One list is comprised of city councilmen. 
Another consists largely of businessmen of 
Chinese origin. There are leading journal- 
ists, such as Dr. Dang Van Sung, publisher 
of the leading newspaper Chinh Luan. There 
are teachers and professors, a building con- 
tractor, civil servants, doctors, and numer- 
ous others. 


GREATER FEDERAL EFFORT 
SHOULD BE MADE FOR CHIL- 
DREN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. 
Focarty] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the subcommittee that 
hears the request of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for 
appropriations, I have become increas- 
ingly aware that, on balance, too little 
of our Federal effort is going to our chil- 
dren. Childhood is the time for preven- 
tion of problems—the period during 
which we should try to prevent lasting 
damage to a child or, in order to prevent 
future damage, to meet as effectively as 
Possible those losses to which children 
are vulnerable which are not avoidable. 
Because of this awareness, and after 
careful discussion with people in my own 
State who are knowledgeable about child 
welfare, I am today introducing legisla- 
tion to strengthen and expand the Fed- 
eral program providing child welfare 
services, authorized by title V, part 3 
of the Social Security Act. 

The Federal Government has long 
accepted responsibility for substantial 
help to the aged, the disabled, the wid- 
owed, the blind, the sick, and the child 
living in his own family when he is in 
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financial need as the result of parental 
inability to care for him. But the Fed- 
eral Government has failed to offer com- 
parable help to the States in meeting the 
heavy costs of care of children who suffer 
from the devastating effects of family 
disorganization and breakdown, and 
which result in neglect, abuse, exploita- 
tion, delinquency, emotional disturbance, 
and a host of other psychological and 
behavioral difficulties. Child welfare 
services, which both supplement and sub- 
stitute for parental care and supervision, 
are the primary defense for children who 
are in need of protection, care, and physi- 
cal and emotional sustenance. These 
children can be helped only through a 
true partnership of Federal, State, and 
local governments, yet the costs involved 
in providing the necessary care, whether 
within or outside their own homes are a 
heavy drain on State funds. There are 
many costs included in child welfare 
services, such as those for safeguarding 
abused or neglected children, those for 
foster care, day care, homemaker serv- 
ices, as well as personnel for licensing, 
supervising and directing the programs. 
The Federal Government meets only 
about 10 percent of the total. In 1965, 
State and local governments provided 
approximately $318 million for all public 
child-welfare services, while the Federal 
Government provided about $34 million. 

Child welfare services should be avail- 
able to all children through State and 
local public welfare agencies, to help to 
prevent family breakdown and unneces- 
sary separation of children from parents. 
Through the skilled intervention of a 
child welfare caseworker, a combination 
of casework counseling and the use of 
such community facilities as homemaker 
service and day care services may pre- 
vent the destructive experience of a child 
being separated from his family. On the 
other hand, some children have no 
homes. Others cannot remain in inade- 
quate or dangerous home situations. For 
some of these, the public child welfare 
agency can offer adoption and a perma- 
nent home. For many others, foster 
families or group care facilities may be 
necessary, especially for the most de- 
prived young children, the handicapped 
and older children and youth, until they 
are able to take responsibility for their 
own lives. 

Children receiving public child wel- 
fare services today are not the orphans 
that agencies frequently served in the 
past. About 10,000 of these children, 
less than 2 percent, have lost both par- 
ents by death. Currently, the majority 
are the helpless victims of a complex 
society which for all its magnificence, 
also contains immature and inadequate 
parents, often themselves damaged by 
harmful family conditions. It is esti- 
mated that at least 10,000 child abuse 
cases annually result from injury in- 
flicted on children by their own parents, 
and this figure represents only 10 percent 
of the larger problem of child neglect. A 
recent study of newspaper reports indi- 
cates that at least 500 children are killed 
each year. 

The bill I am introducing is designed 
to give today’s children a second 
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chance—a chance to escape this vicious 
cycle. We want them to grow up to be 
good parents and good citizens. This bill 
represents a vital investment in the 
future. 

Just to pinpoint the terrible plight of 
these victims of family disaster and the 
high quality of one service alone—foster 
family care—required to reverse the 
damage they have sustained, I would 
like to give you two examples from my 
own State: 

In 1963, the Rhode Island Child Wel- 
fare Services Division of the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare had to place 
on an emergency basis, a family of 7 
children whose ages were from 5 to 16 
years. Their father had become men- 
tally ill and had killed the mother. He 
was placed in a State mental hospital. 
The children required intensive help to 
overcome the shock of their experience. 
They will continue to need extended 
foster care. 

A mother deserted two boys, ages 5 
and 7 and the father attempted to care 
for them. However, he had to be hos- 
pitalized. On examination, it was found 
that both boys had tumors of the spine 
requiring extensive medical care and a 
special foster family who could under- 
stand and work with the ensuing medi- 
cal and convalescent problems. 

I am sure that there are similar cases 
in every State in the Nation, Rhode Is- 
land was able to give immediate service, 
but I understand that because of the lack 
of funds, other States are not always able 
to accept all children needing service. 
Expenditures for foster care of children 
in 1965 were about $229 million. State 
and local governments met 98 percent of 
this cost. 

Many children have difficulties in ad- 
justing because of their experiences, 
their personalities, and their complex 
needs. It is apparent from the problems 
and ages of these children, that there is 
an enormous need for a wide range of 
child welfare services and facilities to 
care for them and heal their hurts. 
Therefore, the bill that I am introducing 
provides for the Federal Government to 
share in costs of these services and facili- 
ties. When a child needs to live in a cer- 
tain kind of foster family or in a certain 
kind of group care facility it will be pos- 
sible to provide the living experience 
which he needs. When a distraught 
mother begs for help in coping with her 
retarded child, that cry can be heeded. 
The bill also provides for Federal match- 
ing of costs for child welfare staff on the 
same basis as already provided for public 
assistance staff. 

Our children are growing up now. 
They cannot wait. There is a great need 
for Federal help. I do not know the 
number of children needing help but not 
being served, but I do know that in 1965, 
34 percent of the counties in our Nation 
did not have full-time public child wel- 
fare services available. On March 31, 
1965, 531,200 children were receiving 
child welfare services from departments 
of public welfare, a 9-percent increase 
over the previous year. On this same 
day, 283,300 children lived in foster fam- 
ily homes or institutions for dependent 
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children, a 15-percent increase. In 1975, 
according to the mandate of this Con- 
gress, child welfare services, including 
foster care, must be available through- 
out every State for all children in need of 
such services. It is extremely doubtful 
that the States, despite their efforts ac- 
celerated by this stimulating congres- 
sional action, can reach this important 
goal without much more substantial 
financial help from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Provision of money for personnel, ed- 
ucational leave, and administrative 
costs, as well as for payment for direct 
care of children, is extremely vital. As 
I have illustrated, many children need- 
ing care have already endured in their 
short lives much neglect, inconsistency of 
treatment, or abuse. These children are 
difficult to help and require child wel- 
fare workers who are trained and who 
can concentrate their skills on a rea- 
sonably limited number of children, so 
that they can work at the same time to 
help the natural parents, the child, and 
the foster parents or child care staff. It 
requires specialized training and ade- 
quate time to provide these children an 
even break to develop their true poten- 
tial. To develop these skills in their 
staffs, and at the same time to help meet 
the critical manpower shortage, this bill 
will help States to provide educational 
leave for staff and to pay other costs of 
training personnel. The shortage of 
child welfare personnel has been under- 
scored in the recent report of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Task Force on Social Work Educa- 
tion and Manpower, which revealed that 
an additional 10,000 child welfare staff 
will be needed by 1970, almost double the 
number presently employed. 

In their report to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, sub- 
mitted on June 29, 1966, the Advisory 
Council on Public Welfare, authorized by 
the 1962 Public Welfare Amendments, 
declared: 

The existing program of child welfare 
services, authorized by Title V of the Social 
Security Act and State legislative enact- 
ments, has pioneered in the provision of 
services for children and youth but its cov- 
erage is so spotty, both geographically and 
in scope of benefits, that it offers little guar- 
antee of protection to a large number of the 
nation’s children. Some of the most vul- 
nerable, especially children in minority 
groups who need it most, have had the least 
protection. Adapting to these needs and 
deprivations as best they can, today’s ne- 
glected children become tomorrow's social 
problems. 

This is a national problem and a national 
responsibility. For all these reasons, the 
Advisory Council on Public Welfare recog- 
nizes that child welfare services constitute 
& major component in the proposed com- 
prehensive program of social guarantees. 


The Advisory Council has recom- 
mended basic and far-reaching changes 
in public welfare. Among their recom- 
mendations for immediate action is the 
following: 

Costs of certain expenses in the adminis- 
tration of child welfare and youth services 
(including professional staff and their im- 
mediate supporting clerical staff, and costs 
of professional education) should be financed 
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immediately on the same open-ended 
matched basis as provided for comparable 
State costs in the administration of Title IV 
of the Social Security Act (Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children) and the Federal 
government should establish adequate stand- 
ards for all such services. 

This measure is urgently needed to equal- 
ize, to a greater degree, Federal responsibility 
in the provision of services to children and 
youth since the Federal government now 
carries a far greater share in the costs of 
personnel and training in the administration 
of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
than for Child Welfare Services. 


The increase in the number of children 
coming to the attention of public child 
welfare agencies nationally is reflected 
by developments in my own State of 
Rhode Island. The rate of children 
served by the State department of social 
welfare has steadily increased from 1960 
to 1965. There was a 138-percent in- 
crease in the rate of services initiated for 
children, a 111-percent increase in the 
volume of children served, and a 75-per- 
cent increase in children being served 
at the end of the fiscal year. In foster 
care, for example, the department is 
providing foster care for over a thousand 
children, a 25-percent increase since 
1961. 

It cost over a million and a half dollars 
in 1965 to provide public child welfare 
services to Rhode Island’s children, one- 
third of which was expended in our 
O’Rourke Children’s Center, which I 
visited last fall. No Federal funds are 
used in Rhode Island for the payment of 
foster care costs or for operating the 
children’s center, which means that these 
costs are borne entirely by State funds 
since there are no local funds. Lack of 
funds is delaying the development of 
special foster family and group homes to 
care for an increasing number of mental- 
ly retarded, emotionally disturbed, phys- 
ically handicapped, and predelinquent 
children who need such resources. In- 
sufficient funds are preventing us from 
paying higher board rates for regular 
foster home care, from acquiring more 
and better trained workers and super- 
visors, and from properly expanding our 
adoption and family day care programs, 
among other things. 

To illustrate further, in Rhode Island, 
payments to foster families currently 
average less than $2 a day for food and 
maintenance of children, scarcely enough 
to meet minimal health standards of 
basic needs, and nothing at all to the fos- 
ter mother for her time and devotion. 
This is one reason why the recruitment 
of foster homes is becoming difficult. 
Many pressures are leading more moth- 
ers into employment in order to increase 
the family income thereby reducing the 
number available to accept foster chil- 
dren in their homes. 

The bill I am introducing would en- 
able the Federal Government to provide 
an expanded program to assist State 
public welfare agencies in meeting the 
costs of child welfare services, includ- 
ing the crushing costs of foster care, and 
to provide special project grants for de- 
veloping new and necessary child welfare 
resources. 
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Each State would receive Federal funds 
to pay for part of the cost of child wel- 
fare services for children who are the re- 
sponsibility of the State or local public 
welfare agency. Purchase of care from 
voluntary agencies is also included. Pay- 
ments would be on a variable matching 
basis according to a State’s per capita 
income and with Federal participation 
ranging from 50 to 83 percent. 

The Federal Government would match 
75 percent of salary and training costs of 
personnel employed or preparing for em- 
ployment. 

In order to make sure that the addi- 
tional Federal moneys made available by 
the bill will be used to strengthen and 
expand the child welfare program, the 
legislation requires that State and local 
expenditures for child welfare services 
may not be less than such expenditures 
for the year ending June 30, 1966. 

In addition, because I think it is essen- 
tial to encourage new and different ideas 
and to try them out, Federal project 
grants would be available for developing 
and maintaining new or experimental 
forms of child welfare services, includ- 
ing services for children with special 
needs. If our services are to meet the 
needs of children with special problems, 
the mentally retarded child, the child of 
a minority group in need of adoption, the 
homeless child needing emergency shel- 
ter and care, project funds must be avail- 
able to develop and provide such services. 

Clearly, from the facts I have pre- 
sented, substantial help from the Federal 
Government for child welfare services is 
urgent. I would hope that every effort 
will be made to bring this legislation be- 
fore the full House at an early date. 


WALTER J. TUOHY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent death of Walter J. Tuohy was a 
great loss to the American railroad in- 
dustry. Mr. Tuohy, the chief executive 
officer of the combined Baltimore & Ohio 
and Chesapeake & Ohio Railroads, was 
said to have been called, “my favorite 
railroad president,” by President John- 
son. Vice President HUMPHREY, on 
learning of Mr. Tuohy’s death said: 

Walter was a remarkable man—able and 
talented, and a dear and good friend. 


But the charm and consideration 
which inspired these comments were not 
reserved for men of power and position. 
Ted DeAlba, the assistant trainmaster 
at Huntington, W. Va., recalls: 


He was never too busy to stop and pass 
the time with other railroaders. Maybe 
you've heard of the time Mr. Tuohy was in 
Chicago and they were holding the train for 
him, but a porter, who knew he was passing 
through, had brought his several children to 
the station to meet him. Well, sir, Mr. 
Tuohy stopped and shook hands and talked 
with each child and told the reporter what 
a fine-looking family he had. Mr. Tuohy 
just wouldn't brush that man aside 


Retired yard conductor, Wayne Bevard 
and Mrs. Bevard of Toledo, Ohio, give 
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another example of Mr. Tuohy’s con- 
sideration: 

He never forgot us retired railroaders. 
When we met him at Veterans’ Meetings, he 
always took time to shake hands and talk. 
He was a really big man, even if he wasn’t 
tall. We'll miss him at Christmas when he 
always sent a card. 


Mr. Tuohy himself had a modest back- 
ground. The son of a police sergeant 
on Chicago’s South Side, Walter Tuohy 
had to leave school at the age of 16 to 
help support his family. In the daytime 
he worked in the Chicago Freight Office 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, while at 
night he went to school, where he earned 
a high school diploma, a college degree 
and a law degree. He rose to be presi- 
dent of the Chicago-based Globe Coal 
Co., vice president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio for coal traffic, Assistant Deputy 
Administrator of Mines in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and finally, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

In 1961, Mr. Tuohy’s achievement was 
recognized by the presentation to him 
of the Horatio Alger Award for “Amer- 
icans whose careers typify individual ini- 
tiative, hard work, and honesty in the 
tradition of the Horatio Alger novels.” 

The Reverend Father O'Malley, who 
delivered Mr. Tuohy’s eulogy referred to 
this and another award when he said: 

The qualities of his character were recog- 
nized by the honors and awards given him 
throughout his life. They were underscored 
by the Pope in naming him a Knight of 
Malta; by his peers in naming him for the 
Horatio Alger Award in 1961. Something of 
his true stature and personality is revealed 
in a letter he wrote me wherein he said, 
“The real joy of these honors came, not as 
a personal recognition, but for family, friends, 
and associates. Whatever tribute is due came 
because of others.” 


The qualities to which Father O’Malley 
refers were well known in my home city 
of Cleveland where Mr. Tuohy main- 
tained his residence and headquarters. 
He had an office in Cleveland’s Terminal 
Tower where he knew the first names of 
every elevator operator as well as the 
names of their children. 

President Johnson stated that: 

Walter Tuohy brought great dedication 
and ability to all his responsibilities. He 
will be greatly missed by all of us who knew 
him. 


We in Cleveland will miss him espe- 
cially—and extend sympathy to his fam- 
ily, friends, and associates. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD 
at this point an editorial from the May- 
June issue of Brierchat, an excellent edi- 
torial on the life of Walter J. Tuohy, 
1901-1966: 

WALTER J. Tuony, 1901-1966 

“And now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is love. 
St. Paul's greeting to the Corinthians 

Of all the wonderful qualities Walter 
Tuohy possessed, the greatest was love of his 
fellow man—for he rightly assigned to 
everyone, that individual's creation in the 
image and likeness of God. 

As he rose from obscurity to become one 
of the truly outstanding business leaders of 
our time, his relationship with people, his 
total involvement with them, will mark him 
in men’s memory. 
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The President of John Carroll University 
said of him—“few men have left a richer 
legacy of love than Walter Tuohy. A deeply 
spiritual person, he had a regard for his fel- 
low man that never left him from his hum- 
ble beginnings to the great heights he at- 
tained in his outstanding business career.” 

Reverend O'Malley, delivering the funeral 
eulogy said, “the qualities of his character 
were recognized by the honors and awards 
given him throughout his life. They were 
underscored by the Pope in naming him a 
Knight of Malta; by his peers in naming him 
for the Horatio Alger Award in 1961. Some- 
thing of his true stature and personality is 
revealed in a letter he wrote me wherein he 
said, ‘the real joy of these honors came, not 
as a personal recognition, but for family, 
friends and associates. Whatever tribute was 
due came because of others.“ 

Supreme Court Justice Thomas Clark 
wrote, Walter Tuohy was a member of the 
construction crew, not the wrecking gang.” 

President Lyndon B. Johnson stated, Wal- 
ter Tuohy brought great dedication and 
ability to all of his responsibilities. He will 
be greatly missed by all of us who knew 
him.” 


He demanded more of himself than he 
asked of others. He was always thoughtful, 
kind and considerate in his relationship 
with associates yet strong as hardened steel 
whenever the situation demanded it. His 
energy, enthusiasm, his zest for life were 
integral parts of Walter Tuohy. I wish it 
were possible to fully transmit his feeling 
for The Greenbrier ...as often revealed 
to me...to each one of the 1,130 men 
and women on our staff today. He had, of 
course, a personal love of its beauty and en- 
joyment of its comfort and service. He 
knew it as a place of recreation and relaxa- 
tion. He let each of us—as many can testi- 
fy—know that he loved to come here, and 
thereby added to our pride in being a part 
of it. 

There were many long, trying years, when 
the Rallroad found The Greenbrier a finan- 
cial burden. It took Walter Tuohy’s faith, 
confidence, leadership, and his unique ability 
to inspire others, to guide us through the 
years of expansion of our facilities to bring 
The Greenbrier to profitable operation. 

In the light of the tremendous responsi- 
bilities which were his as President of a 
great Railroad, the warmth of his interest 
in The Greenbrier was always encouraging, 
and the depth and scope of his grasp of 
the problems of a large resort operation often 
amazed me. His concern and devoted in- 
terest grew with the years. No matter how 
inyolved and difficult the legal, financial, and 
political problems of railroad merger became, 
he seemed never to falter in his devotion 
to The Greenbrier; actually a very minor 
segment of his corporate responsibilities. 

He made us feel that The Greenbrier was 
his pride and joy. He treasured the, all too 
few, hours of recreation that were his here. 
He found it an impressive place for confer- 
ences. He saw it as a “status symbol” for 
the C&O-B&O system. He felt with its age 
and historical association, White Sulphur” 
had an obligation to carry on the finest 
American traditions of hospitality. This 
unique legacy of Walter Tuohy is left in 
our trust. 


His constant thoughtfulness, encourage- 
ment, and staunch friendship, to me per- 


sonally will never be forgotten. But I speak 


for each of us at The Greenbrier ... Wal- 
ter Tuohy enriched our lives. He was never 
too busy for a personal greeting, a warm 
handshake, and he called us by name. It 
is our privilege to have known him. We can 
be certain his message to us would be, in 
railroad parlance—“clear signal!“ full speed 
ahead! 
—E. TRUMAN WRIGHT. 
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FLOWERS FOR LUCI BAINES 
JOHNSON’S WEDDING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, a few mo- 
ments ago in the House, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer], was on the 
floor discussing the airline strike. He 
yielded to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. YOUNGER]. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Youncer] read a tele- 
gram from Mr. Bill Enomoto, of Redwood 
City, Calif., to the effect that the flowers 
for the Luci Baines Johnson wedding 
were being flown by Government aircraft 
while others are denied transportation. 

The telegram, of course, will appear in 
the Recorp. I do not have the exact 
wording before me at the moment. 

I made appropriate inquiry of Govern- 
ment agencies as to whether or not this 
allegation by Mr. Enomoto was true, and 
I was told categorically that it was not 
true, that none of the flowers were being 
flown from California in Government 
aircraft. I was given the name of the 
person who is arranging for the flowers 
and I was given the airline routing for 
the flowers. It was stated that the 
flowers are scheduled to be flown on 
American Airlines from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles and thence to Washington. 

I was able to get Mr. Enomoto, the 
head of the Farm Bureau for San Mateo 
County, Calif., the sender of the tele- 
gram,on the telephone. I told him that 
his telegram had been read to the House, 
explaining to him that as chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee I was in- 
terested in the proper expenditure of 
Government funds, and I wanted to know 
the facts about these flowers allegedly 
being flown here for the wedding at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

Mr. Enomoto said that when he wrote 
the telegram he was very angry over the 
fact that the airline strike was causing 
flower growers in the area to lose large 
sums of money. He said that he had no 
proof that the flowers for the wedding 
were being flown to Washington in a 
Government plane. 

Mr. Enomoto said that his charge in 
regard to the flowers was based on a 
“wild rumor” and that he did not have 
anything to substantiate it. He further 
said that he would like to retract the 
statement and he asked me to help him 
see that the statement was retracted. I 
told him that I would quote to the House, 
now in session, that he wished to retract 
the statement as to the transportation 
of the flowers for the wedding. I told 
him that his statement was already on 
the press wires blanketing the country 
and that in my judgment it might be 
difficult for the retraction to catch up 
with the original story, or words to that 
effect. 

After my conversation with Mr. Eno- 
moto, I went to Mr. YounceEr on the floor 
of the House and told him that I felt 
I should follow through on the request 
of Mr. Enomoto that his statement be 
publicly retracted. I make this state- 
ment here today. In fairness I could not 
do otherwise. 
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Of course, I think we have other mat- 
ters of importance to discuss here, but 
I think the people of the country want 
the flowers brought here for this historic 
wedding. All the world loves a lover. 

I did feel that since Mr. Enomoto 
wanted to retract his statement and had 
no substantiating evidence, and since I 
could find no substantiating evidence 
from any sources in the Government, it 
was only fair to young Luci and Pat, 
whom I know quite well, to make this 
statement. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I also ap- 
preciate his having made his investi- 
gation so that this allegation, which was 
unfortunately made here on the floor of 
House, can be refuted. 

I, for one, want to reject it as far as it 
may be attributed to any Member on this 
side. I believe we have here a very at- 
tractive young couple. I am proud in- 
deed that the groom comes from my dis- 
trict in Illinois. I know the Members 
are interested, as the whole Nation is, 
in the couple having a happy and long 
and successful marriage. Any suggestion 
which would in any way detract from the 
significant and historie and lovely cere- 
mony, I believe, is most unfortunate. 

I regret that the incident occurred. I 
am happy that the gentleman from 
Texas has ascertained the truth, so that 
the matter does not reflect in any way 
upon the ceremony which is to take place 
on Saturday. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to commend the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee for pursuing this matter, as 
he does all matters, to make sure that 
public funds are being used only for the 
purposes for which they are intended. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan. I can only tell the 
House what I have been told. I felt that 
I should report that I had talked with 
the man who sent the telegram and that 
he had asked to retract the charge. The 
officials of the executive branch with 
whom I have talked have repudiated the 
allegation and state that the flowers are 
not being brought here by Government 
plane. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for clarifying this issue. 
At the same time, in defense of the 
Member who brought this telegram to 
the attention of this House, I am sure all 
of us will agree that there was not any 
attempt on his part to mislead anyone. 
We—as Members on both sides of the 
aisle always do—try to diligently pursue 
the matters that are brought to our at- 
tention by our constituents. I appreciate 
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the position of our distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
but at the same time I want to say that 
in behalf of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say that any of us, before we bring any 
discredit upon a lovely couple about to 
enter upon a sacred union, should check 
our facts before making any statement. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I am pleased 
the gentleman is able, without too much 
trouble, to get information concerning 
the use of military planes. 

I have had a great deal of difficulty 
recently, in the last several months, in 
obtaining information as to the use of 
military planes. I now know where I 
can come to find out whether military 
planes are being used, and, if so, for what 
purpose, and the cost of the operation of 
the military planes. 

Mr. MAHON. My major source of in- 
formation was a private citizen, the head 
of the Farm Bureau of San Mateo 
County, Calif. I am sure needed infor- 
mation can be made available. 

Mr.GROSS. Iam speaking of the in- 
formation that is not made available in 
some instances with regard to the oper- 
ation of military planes by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I believe we 
should not lose track of the real ques- 
tion in these diversionary remarks which 
I have just heard. The real question is 
that. the statement previously made 
would bring unhappiness to the young 
couple about to be married. She happens 
to be the President’s daughter, but it 
would be the same for any other daughter 
of any other mother and father, and for 
the young man engaged to her. 

The gentleman from Texas has done 
a noble thing in exposing the falsity of 
the statements made by the original 
source. 

As a matter of fact, if I get a telegram 
of that kind, and if I am going to make a 
statement, I am going to make it on my 
own responsibility, based upon my own 
investigation, if I feel I should make the 
statement. 

The important thing is that the allega- 
tion made would create distress, and 
would create in the minds of a lot of 
people throughout the country a wrong 
impression, an emotional state of mind. 

We have to be practical, and we must 
realize that there are some warped minds 
in the United States as well as through- 
out the world—a few of them. 

The gentleman from Texas, the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
has done a fine, noble piece of work, out- 
side of the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not paying for the transporta- 
tion, by bringing the maximum happiness 
possible to the young couple. In the 
light of that, the statement should never 
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have been made by any Member of this 
House. 
Mr. MAHON. Let us conclude by say- 
ing, “Happy, happy wedding day.” 
Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Manon, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bow, for 30 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gusser (at the request of Mr. 
Watson), for 30 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ASHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
Watson), for 5 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Focarty (at the request of Mr. 
Farnum), for 30 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Farnum), for 15 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hottrretp, for 30 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. ULLMAN. 

Mr. LEGGETT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Farnum) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. 

Mr. RONCALIO. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. WELTNER. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 2412. An act to terminate use restric- 
tion on certain real property previously con- 
veyed to the city of Kodiak, Alaska, by the 
United States; 

S. 3249. An act to consent to the inter- 
state compact defining the boundary be- 
tween the States of Arizona and California; 
and 

S. 3498. An act to facilitate the carrying 
out of the obligations of the United States 
under the Convention on the Settlement of 
Investment Disputes between States and Na- 
tionals of other States, signed on August 27, 
1965, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 3013. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide gold star lapel buttons 
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for the next of kin of members of the Armed 
Forces who lost or lose their lives in war 
or as a result of cold war incidents; 

H.R. 11980. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to donate two obsolete 
German weapons to the Federal Republic of 
Germany; 

H.R. 12031. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Col. William W. Watkin, Jr., 
professor, of the U.S. Military Academy, in 
the grade of lieutenant colonel. Regular 
Army, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12389. An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the de- 
velopment of the Arkansas Post National 
Memorial; 

H. R. 13374. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the award of 
trophies for the recognition of special ac- 
complishments related to the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 15225. An act to amend section 15d 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933 
to increase the amount of bonds which may 
be issued by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 3, 1966 at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2603. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to establish the National 
Park Foundation; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

2604. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a list 
of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 244(a)(1) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

2605. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases of certain aliens 
found admissible to the United States, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 212(a) (28) 
(I) (ii) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2606. A letter from the Commissioner, 

tion and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a list 
of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 244(a)(2) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 


2607. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department. of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases in which the au- 
thority contained in section 212(d)(3) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was ex- 
ercised, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 212 (d) (6) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

2608. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, accord- 
ing the beneficiaries third preference and 
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sixth preference classification, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 204(d) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2609. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 7, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Cohasset Harbor, 
Mass., requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted July 31, 1957; no authori- 
zation by Congress is recommended as the 
desired improvement has been adopted for 
accomplishment by the Chief of Engineers 
under the provisions of section 107 of the 
1960 River and Harbor Act; to the Committee 
on Public Work. 

2610. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 6, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a letter report on Queens Creek, Va., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted February 24, 1960; no authorization 
by Congress is recommended as the desired 
improvement has been adopted for accom- 
plishment by the Chief of Engineers under 
the provisions of section 107 of the 1960 River 
and Harbor Act; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Thirty-fifth report pertaining to 
Defense contract audits (reorganization of 
the Defense Accounting and Auditing Divi- 
sion of the General Accounting Office) (Rept. 
No. 1796). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 5852. A bill to 
amend title 38 of the United States Code 
with respect to the basis on which certain 
dependency and indemnity compensation will 
be computed; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1797). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 12723. A bill 
to amend chapter 17 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide medical treatment 
and services, and drugs and medicines to 
those veterans receiving additional pension 
under old law pension provisions based on 
need for regular aid and attendance; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1798). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. HR. 12352. A bill 
authorizing the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to convey certain property to Pinellas 
County, Fla.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1799). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 9520. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
certain lands in Inyo County, Calif., to the 
personal representative of the estate of 
Gwilym L. Morris, Dolores G. Morris, George 
D. Ishmael, and Verna H. Ishmael (Rept. No. 
1800). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. House Joint Resolution 1207. 
Joint resolution to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to accept title to 
the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Library, and 
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for other purposes (Rept. No. 1801). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 16757. A bill to establish the Channel 
Islands National Park, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 16758. Social Security Amendments of 
1966; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 16759. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by pro- 
viding for an adequate supply of lead and 
zine for consumption in the United States 
from domestic and foreign sources, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 16760. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act so as to extend and im- 
prove the Federal-State program of child- 
welfare services; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 16761. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus property 
to municipalities and to volunteer fire fight- 
ing organizations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 16762. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp bearing 
the inscription, “Law and Order, the Essence 
of Liberty,” and the likeliness of a police 
officer to symbolize the role played by all 
of the Nation’s law enforcement officers in 
the preservation of liberty; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 16763. A bill amending the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 16764. A bill to amend the Export 
Control Act of 1949 to remove restrictions on 
the exportation of cattle hides and calf and 
kip skins from Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 16765. A bill to reclassify certain 
positions in the postal field service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RACE: 

H.R. 16766. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for door delivery 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 16767. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 16768. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Sheep Mountain National 
Monument in the State of Wyoming; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 16769. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase rates of 
pension payable to certain veterans and their 
widows and to liberalize and make more 
equitable the provisions of that title relating 
to the payment of pensions; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 16770. A bill to continue for a tem- 

porary period the existing suspension of duty 
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on manganese ore and related products; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. SENNER: 

H.R. 16771. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, and 
to assist in the national defense by providing 
for an adequate supply of lead and zinc for 
consumption in the United States from do- 
mestic and foreign sources, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. VIVIAN: 

H.R. 16772. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 16773. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 16774. A bill to continue for a tem- 
porary period certain existing rules relating 
to the deductibility of accrued vacation 
pay; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 16775. A bill to amend section 114(b) 
of the Housing Act of 1949; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 16776. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 16777. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by pro- 
viding for an adequate supply of lead and 
zinc for consumption in the United States 
from domestic and foreign sources, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 16778. A bill to amend the Internal 
Code of 1954 to increase from $600 to $1,000 
the personal income tax exemptions of a 
taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, GILLIGAN: 

H.R. 16779. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.R. 16780. A bill to protect the domestic 
economy, to promote the general welfare, 
and to assist in the national defense by pro- 
viding for an adequate supply of lead and 
zinc for consumption in the United States 
from domestic and foreign sources, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 16781. A bill to prohibit desecration 
of the flag; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 16782. A bill to provide that the 
United States shall reimburse the States and 
their political subdivisions for real property 
taxes not collected on certain real property 
owned by foreign governments; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. R. 16783. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the benefits payable thereunder; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 16784. A bill to establish a system 
for the sharing of certain Federal tax receipts 
with the States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. GOODELL: 

H. J. Res. 1253. Joint resolution to provide 
for the establishment of a Commission on 
National Defense Policy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.J. Res. 1254. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish an Atlantic Union delegation; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KREBS: 

H. J. Res. 1255. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the last week 
in October of each year as “National Water 
Awareness Week“; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RACE: 

H.J. Res. 1256. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the last week 
in October of each year as “National Water 
Awareness Week“; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.J. Res. 1257. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim the last week 
in October of each year as “National Water 
Awareness Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H. Con. Res. 946. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to U.S. military personnel held cap- 
tive in Vietnam; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H. Res. 954. Resolution to create a perma- 
nent Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 16785. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Wilson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 16786. A bill for the relief of Zenon 
Hernandez Betanzos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 16787. A bill for the relief of Ok Yon 
(Mrs. Charles G.) Kirsch; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 16788. A bill for the relief of Frank I. 
Mellin, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 
H.R. 16789. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Bush; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TUNNEY: 
H.R. 16790. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie J. Saladino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Audusr 2, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, who hast set a restless- 
ness in our hearts, and made us all seek- 
ers after that which we can never fully 
find, forbic us to be satisfied with what 
we make of life. Draw us from base con- 
tent, and set our eyes on far-off goals. 
Keep us at tasks too hard for us, that 
we may be driven to Thee for strength. 
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Deliver us from fretfulness and self-pity; 
make us sure of the goal we cannot see, 
and of the hidden good in the world. 
Open our eyes to simple beauty all 
around us, and our hearts to the loveli- 
ness men hide from us because we do 
not try enough to understand them. 
Save us from ourselves, and show us a 
vision of a world made new. May the 
spirit of peace and illumination so en- 
lighten our minds that all life shall glow 
with new meaning and new purpose: 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
August 1, 1966, was dispensed with. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
‘MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
August 1, 1966, 

Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reported on 
August 1, 1966, an original joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 186) to provide for the 
settlement of the labor dispute currently 
existing between certain air carriers and 
certain of their employees, and for other 
purposes, and submitted a report (No. 
1424) thereon, together with the individ- 
ual views of Mr. Dominick, Mr. FANNIN, 
and Mr. Murery, which joint resolution 
was read twice by its title, and placed 
on the calendar, and the report was 
printed. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On July 30, 1966: 

S. 3093. An act to amend the act of March 
3, 1931, and October 9, 1962, relating to the 
furnishing of books and other materials to 
the blind so as to authorize the furnishing 
of such books and other materials to other 
handicapped persons. 

On August 1, 1966: 

S. 2948. An act to set aside certain lands 
in Montana for the Indians of the Confed- 
erated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the 
Flathead Reservation, Mont. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 2412. An act to terminate use restric- 
tions on certain real property previously con- 
veyed to the city of Kodiak, Alaska, by the 
United States; 

S. 3249. An act to consent to the interstate 
compact defining the boundary between the 
States of Arizona and California; 

S. 3498. An act to facilitate the carrying 
out of the obligations of the United States 
under the Convention on the Settlement of 
Investment Disputes between States and Na- 
tionals of other States, signed on August 27, 
1965, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3013. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide gold star lapel but- 
tons for the next of kin of members of the 
Armed Forces who lost or lose their lives in 
war or as a result of cold war incidents; 

H.R. 11980. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to donate two obsolete Ger- 
man weapons to the Federal Republic of 
Germany; 

H.R. 12031. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Col. William W. Watkin, Jr., 
professor, of the U.S. Military Academy, in 
the grade of lieutenant colonel, Regular 
Army, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 13374. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the award of tro- 
phies for the recognition of special accom- 
plishments related to the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, August 2, 1966, he signed 
the following enrolled bills, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives: 

H.R. 12389. An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the de- 
velopment of the Arkansas Post National 
Memorial; and 

H.R. 15225. An act to amend section 15d 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933 to increase the amount of bonds which 
may be issued by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATES TO 
THE 55TH FALL CONFERENCE OF 
THE INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UN- 
ION, TO BE HELD IN TEHERAN, 
SEPTEMBER 27 TO OCTOBER 4, 1966 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
pursuant to Public Law 74-170, appoints 
the following Senators as delegates to 
the 55th fall conference of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, to be held in 
Teheran on September 27 to October 4, 
1966: Herman E. TALMADGE, A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON, ALAN BIBLE, EDWARD V. LONG, 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, PHILIP A. HART, 
BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, HUGH SCOTT, 
Hiram L. Fonc, THOMw, H. KUCHEL, and 
MILWARD L. Stmpson, alternate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

IMPROVEMENT OF AIDS TO NAVIGATIONS SERV- 
ICES OF THE COAST GUARD 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
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legislation to improve the aids to navigation 
services of the Coast Guard (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


REPORT ON REFUGEE-ESCAPEES PAROLED INTO 
THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on refugee-escapees paroled into the 
United States (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
AMENDMENTS OF 1966—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—MINORITY 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO, 1425) 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the Committee on Finance, I 
report favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (H.R. 15119) to extend and improve 
the Federal-State unemployment com- 
pensation program. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed, to- 
gether with the minority view of Sena- 
tors WILLIAMS of Delaware, BENNETT, 
Morton, CARLSON, Curtis, and DIRKSEN. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Louisiana. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3680. A bill authorizing the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
property to the Danville Junior College, Dan- 
ville, Ill.; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request): 

§.3681. A bill to amend the act to provide 
for the registration and protection of trade- 
marks used in commerce, to carry out the 
provisions of certain international conven- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself and 
Mr. HARRIS) : 

S. 3682. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to revise and improve the 
provisions thereof relating to the adjustment 
of overpayments and underpayments of 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MonpaLe when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the Committee on Government 
Operations were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the sessions of the Senate today. 
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LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 


the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
JOINT RESOLUTION DEALING 
WITH AIRLINE STRIKE AT CON- 
CLUSION OF MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of morning business, Senate Joint 
Resolution 186, Calendar No. 1389, the 
airline labor dispute measure, be laid 
down and made the pending business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. MARY FRANCILLO 
FRAZIER, MOTHER OF THE SEC- 
RETARY OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce to the Senate the death 
of the mother of our distinguished Sec- 
retary of the Senate. 

Mrs. Mary Francillo Frazier, the moth- 
er of Emery Frazier, died last night at 
the age of 94. 

I know that she was very proud of her 
son who has performed such outstanding 
service in this body for so many years, 

To him I wish to extend my sincere re- 
grets and deepest sympathy in his hour of 
sorrow. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION ACT OF 1966 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, by 
request, as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Trademark 
Act of 1946. This measure which is to 
be cited as the Unfair Competition Act 
of 1966 has been drafted by the National 
Coordinating Committee on Trademark 
and Unfair Competition Matters, com- 
posed of a number of bar and business 
associations. 

The basic purpose of the legislation 
is to crea‘e a Federal statutory law of 
unfair competition affecting interstate 
commerce, within the framework of the 
Lanham Trademark Act of 1946. The 
bill would accomplish this purpose main- 
ly by expanding section 43(a) of that 
act, which already creates a statutory 
claim for relief from false designations 
of origin or false representations as to 
goods sold ir interstate commerce, to 
include other torts commonly recognized 
as part of the law of unfair competition. 
Relief against those torts would be avail- 
able in accordance with the existing 
remedies now set forth in the Lanham 
Act. 

I introduce this bill to facilitate study 
of this important subject. I have reached 
no final decision concerning its provi- 
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sions. I invite those who are interested 
to submit comments to the Subcommit- 
tee on Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3681) to amend the act.to 
provide for the registration and protec- 
tion of trademarks used in commerce, to 
carry out the provisions of certain in- 
ternational conventions, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ADJUSTMENT OF OVERPAYMENTS 
AND UNDERPAYMENTS OF BENE- 
FITS UNDER TITLE II OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself and Senator Harris, 
legislation to eliminate a legal roadblock 
which prevents payment of social security 
benefits owed to families of deceased 
beneficiaries. 

Mr. President, there is an urgent and 
pressing need for this technical change in 
the Social Security Act. Under the law 
now in effect there are over 64,000 cases 
of underpayments pending which cannot 
be paid by the Social Security Admin- 
istration. The law is inequitably drawn, 
and unless it is changed, thousands of 
survivors of social security beneficiaries 
will not be paid money that is owed to 
them. 

Last year the Social Security Admin- 
istration requested legislative authoriza- 
tion to pay amounts due a beneficiary at 
the time he dies because the provision 
in the law was ambiguous and had been 
subjected to various interpretations in 
the courts. During consideration of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965, 
which included the medicare program, 
the Senate Finance Committee adopted 
an amendment very similar to the one I 
am proposing today. This provision was 
passed by the Senate, but was signifi- 
cantly changed in the conference com- 
mittee. The law as enacted has been ex- 
tremely difficult to administer, as is evi- 
denced by the very large number of cases 
in which payments have not been pay- 
able, and the cases are increasing at the 
rate of about 2,000 a week. 

Under present law, where the amount 
owed to a deceased beneficiary at the 
time of his death is equal to 1 month's 
social security benefit or less, it can be 
paid to the surviving spouse who was 
living with the deceased beneficiary at 
the time he died. If the amount owed is 
more than 1 month’s benefit, the under- 
payment can be made only to a legal 
representative of the deceased person’s 
estate. 

My bill would provide specific statutory 
direction for the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to pay such 
amounts to the survivors in a simple 
manner. If the amount due is less than 
$1,000, which almost all such amounts 
are, the payment would be made in the 
following order of priority: First, to the 
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surviving spouse; second, to the surviving 
children, divided equally among them; 
third, to the legal representatives of the 
estate if one is appointed within 3 
months of the decedent’s death; and, 
fourth, to persons who are entitled under 
State law to inherit personal property 
from the deceased. If the payment is 
more than $1,000, it would be made only 
to the legal representative. 

Under the best conditions, the require- 
ment that the underpayment be paid to 
a legal representative is not only costly 
and time consuming but also in many 
instances it blocks payment entirely be- 
cause the cost to survivors of claiming 
the underpayment through a legal rep- 
resentative often exceeds the underpay- 
ment itself. Forcing the widow or child 
of a deceased beneficiary to pay the ex- 
pense of a legal representative and other 
probate and court costs is difficult to 
justify in view of the fact that the aver- 
age of these underpayment amounts is 
about $100. About 35 percent of the 
underpayments involve amounts of $50 
or less. There is no problem when the 
estate is one that would be probated 
anyway, but many social security bene- 
ficiaries have little or no assets and when 
they die the unpaid social security bene- 
fits constitute the entire estate. 

The social security requirement that 
most amounts owed deceased benefici- 
aries must be paid to a legal representa- 
tive is exceptional among benefit-paying 
programs. Distribution of amounts due 
but not paid to deceased civil servants, 
members of the Armed Forces, and vet- 
erans is governed by statutes setting 
forth priorities of payment. The Rail- 
road Retirement Board pays such 
amounts first to the surviving spouse liv- 
ing with the decedent, and then on the 
basis of equitable entitlement to persons 
paying the decedent’s burial expenses. 
Only the Social Security Administration 
is required to give such high priority to 
the legal representative. 

Mr. President, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration is being besieged with com- 
plaints about this provision from all over 
the Nation because of the hardship it 
works on the families of deceased social 
security beneficiaries. In 1 week in Jan- 
uary, 3,402 complaints were registered, 
including 333 from California, 300 from 
New York, 285 from Pennsylvania, 227 
from Illinois, and 220 from Michigan. 

But more important than the adminis- 
trative problems is the inequity to the 
beneficiaries. I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in sponsoring this amend- 
ment, which will ease the burden facing 
thousands of older Americans when one 
of their loved ones dies. 

In order for the Senate to have the 
opportunity to consider this legislation 
as soon as possible, I am introducing it 
not only as a separate bill, but also as an 
amendment to H.R. 15119, a bill to ex- 
tend and improve the Federal-State un- 
employment compensation program. I 
understand that this bill will be on the 
floor shortly. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
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and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3682) to amend title N of 
the Social Security Act to revise and im- 
prove the provisions thereof relating to 
the adjustment of overpayments and un- 
derpayments of benefits thereunder, in- 
troduced by Mr. Monpate (for himself 
and Mr. Harris), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 204(a) of the Social Security Act 
is amended to read as follows: j 

“(a) Whenever the Secretary finds that 
more or less than the correct amount of pay- 
ment has been made to any person under 
this title, proper adjustment shall be made, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, as follows: 

“(1) with respect to payment to an in- 
dividual of more than the correct amount, 
the Secretary shall decrease any payment 
under this title to which such overpaid in- 
dividual is entitled, or, if such overpaid in- 
dividual dies before adjustment is completed, 
the Secretary shall decrease any payment 
under this title payable to any other person 
on the basis of wages and self-employment 
income which were the basis of the payments 
to such overpaid individual; 

“(2) with respect to payment to an in- 
dividual of less than the correct amount, 
the Secretary shall make payment of the 
balance of the amount due such underpaid 
individual, or, if such person dies before 
payments are completed or before nego- 
tiating one or more checks representing cor- 
rect payments, disposition of the amount 
due shall be made— 

“(A) if the amount due exceeds $1,000, 
to the legal representative of the estate of 
such deceased individual, or 

“(B) if the amount due does not exceed 
$1,000— 

“(1) to the person, if any, determined 
by the Secretary to be the surviving spouse 
of such deceased individual; 

„(U) if there is no person who meets the 
requirements of clause (i), to the child or 
children, if any, of such deceased individual 
(and, in case there is more than one such 
child, in equal parts to each such child); 

„() if there is no person who meets 
the requirements of clause (i) or (ii), to the 
legal representative of the estate of such 
deceased individual; or 

“(iv) if there is no person who meets the 
requirements of clause (i) or (ii), and, if 
at the end of the three-month period which 
begins on the date such deceased individual 
died, no legal representative of the estate 
of such deceased individual has been ap- 
pointed, to the person or persons who would 
be entitled to share in the personal prop- 
erty of such deceased individual (if he had 
died intestate) under the laws of intestate 
succession of the State of residence of such 
deceased individual and in an amount or 
amounts determined pursuant to such law.” 

(b) Section 204(d) of such Act is hereby 
repealed, 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the 
first section of this Act shall take effect on 
the first day of the second month following 
the month in which this Act is enacted. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that a listing, by 
State, of the complaints received during 
one week in January 1966 by the Social 
Security Administration about under- 
payments that could not be paid, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the listing 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The number of complaints in connection 
with the 1965 amendment underpayment 
provision received during the week of 
Jan. 7, to Jan. 13, 1966 


State: 

T AAA 53 
J. — S E E 0 
.... 25 
. S A E 22 
COROT anc E ince 333 
OI I a a a pata ww res ewan oo ts re 3 
Sonnen,, Ss sock ce 48 
F 3 
GPT 98 
OOF GE eter aes aden nes E N 102 
( ee ae 4 
ET 13 
UUNO Ma cistcnans scat a a A 227 
P 117 
TTT 54 
V A E S 39 
l... S 26 
E ̃ Rea fats panic Z—x— 36 
r os Y =a om cs ca en ssignpnag EA 8 
( ae a ee ee 79 
Massachusetts 99 
in.. saben 220 
U 35 
DIDDL sannana 25 
MOU aen i AA 73 
PRON SRG ͤ—— —— 9 
TTT ee ee eee. 53 
CT NEE Se oe AE py ts 8 
New Hampshire 6 
% „„ 72 
R ↄ oG(—ê- G ne nanaeee 25 
cc A E E 300 
North Carolina 52 
North da 19 
%%%%%%%%%S c 113 
G O AmAmAA ( nn cane catineee 47 
Ornon i aean e A A 39 
Pennsylvania, T E 285 
Rhodo e EAN 37 
South Carolina 19 
South Dakota 15 
Tennessee 79 
Texas 185 
Utah ---. 24 
Vermont 13 
Virginia 76 
Washington 63 
Washington, D.C. 9 
West Virginia 25 
Wisconsin 78 
Ann E E A 4 
%% : panies 5 
VI OAT onnaa a 0 

ION tetera Reis Gertie 3. 402 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the leg- 
islation proposed today by my distin- 
guished colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 
MoNpDALE] is necessary to correct a tech- 
nicality in the present social security law 
which, in many cases, has prohibited the 
payment of money owed to the survivors 
of deceased social security beneficiaries. 

Under the present law, where the 
amount owed to a deceased beneficiary is 
equal to 1 month’s social security benefit 
or less, it can be paid to the surviving 
spouse who was living with the deceased 
beneficiary at the time he died. In every 
case, when the amount owed is more than 
1 month’s benefit, the underpayment can 
be made only to a legal representative 
of the deceased person’s estate. 

The Social Security Administration is 
not happy with this situation. In fact, 
they are distressed, and so am I, because 
it affords no alternatives or flexibility in 
making payments as the law presently 
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directs. As a result, the Social Security 
Administration reports over 64,000 cases 
of underpayments pending and unpaid. 
This represents approximately 86% mil- 
lion which is lying in the U.S. Treasury— 
drawing interest—and which can not be 
released by the Social Security Admin- 
istration without corrective legislation. 

Senator Monpate is proposing legis- 
lation which I believe will correct this 
inequity by providing specific statutory 
direction to the Secretary of HEW in the 
following manner: If the amount due 
is less than $1,000, the payment would be 
made first to the surviving spouse; sec- 
ond, to the surviving children, divided 
equally among them; third, to the legal 
representative of the estate if one is ap- 
pointed within 3 months of the dece- 
dent’s death; and fourth, to persons 
who are entitled under State law to in- 
herit personal property from the de- 
ceased. If the payment is more than 
$1,000, it would be made only to the 
legal representative. 

Senator MonpaLE quoted an alarm- 
ing number of complaints made to the 
Social Security Administration within 1 
week last January. This included 47 
complaints in Oklahoma, where, because 
there were no legal representatives of 
the various estates, payments could not 
be authorized to those who would in- 
herit the personal property. 

Typical of the case in which a rela- 
tive of the deceased finds it impractical 
to undergo the expenses of being a court 
appointed executor of an estate, a con- 
stituent of mine recently wrote: 

We were forced to advance money to take 
care of my sister for a long period of time. 
Now there are urgent and pressing debts. 
The Social Security Administration doesn't 
seem to understand that I would have to 
pay an attorney's fee, court costs, and the 
adyertising fee for notice to creditors. This 
would leave practically nothing from the 
check for $266.40 which is owed my sister. 


The average unpaid social security un- 
derpayment is around $100 under the 
present system. Most, if not all, of this 
money is necessary to pay court costs 
and lawyer’s fees in order to establish 
legal entitlement to the unpaid bene- 
fits. An example of this is well ex- 
plained in the following letter from a 
constituent which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD: 

Dear SENATOR Harris: I want to remind 
you that there should be some way provided 
to cash social security checks of the de- 
ceased. It doesn’t make very much sense 
to go to court to be appointed executor of 
an estate that doesn’t exist so you can col- 
lect a check that you give to a lawyer to pay 
the court costs and lawyer’s fees. I surely 
am not the only one that is in such a pre- 
dicament. 

It seems to me that a simple affidavit 
signed by an Administrator of a rest home, 
Doctors, hospitals, or Directors of funeral 
homes would be proof enough that you 
were entitled to collect this money. I can’t 
imagine that any one of them would sign 
a paper for some one that would not be re- 
sponsible while they were living. 

For the ones that have an estate and 
have to go to court anyway, they have no 
problem, but for the ones that do not have 
to go to court, they have to turn their money 
back and they are the ones that need it 
the most. 
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I signed hospital papers for my sister, also 
papers at the rest home as well as her fu- 
neral bill and I can ill afford to lose her 
check—yet it was due her, but I had to re- 
turn it and now can’t collect it because I 
am not court appointed. 

Yours sincerely, 


Those who live on a fixed low income 

and desperately need this money to pay 
some of the outstanding debts of the de- 
ceased are forced, therefore, to forfeit 
the check. On the other hand, when 
there is an estate in question which ne- 
cessitates a legal representative, there is 
usually adequate money available to pay 
the court costs of the estate. 
- I cannot believe that the original au- 
thors of the social security law intended 
for these payments, which represent 
money earned, and money owed, to re- 
main unpaid. I therefore, strongly urge 
Congress to act favorably and approve 
this legislation before adjournment. 


EQUITABLE TAX TREATMENT FOR 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 717 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 13103) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
equitable tax treatment for foreign in- 
vestment in the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed. 


SETTLEMENT OF LABOR DISPUTE 
BETWEEN CERTAIN AIR CARRI- 
ERS AND THEIR EMPLOYEES— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 718 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 186) to 
provide for the settlement of the labor 
dispute currently existing between cer- 
tain air carriers and certain of their em- 
ployees, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. Javits, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing. 

15 AMENDMENT NO. 719 

Mr. MORSE submitted an amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to Senate 
Joint Resolution 186, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. MORSE, 
which appears under a separate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT NO, 720 

Mr. DOMINICK submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate Joint Resolution 186, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 721 


Mr. LAUSCHE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
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to Senate Joint Resolution 186, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. Lauscue, 
voa appears under a separate head- 

g.) 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF FEDERAL-STATE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


AMENDMENT NO. 722 


Mr. MONDALE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H.R. 15119) to extend and 
improve the Federal-State unemploy- 
ment compensation program, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at its next print- 
ing, the name of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucue.] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 2217) to provide 
for the conservation, protection, and 
propagation of native species of fish and 
wildlife, including migratory birds, that 
are threatened with extinction; to con- 
solidate the authorities relating to the 
administration by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the national wildlife refuge 
system; and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
Senator Macnuson be added as a co- 
sponsor of the joint resolution I intro- 
duced (S.J. Res. 85), proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relative 
to equal rights for men and women, and 
that his name appear among the list of 
sponsors at the next printing of the joint 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 2, 1966, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 2412. An act to terminate use restric- 
tions on certain real property previously con- 
veyed to the city of Kodiak, Alaska, by the 
United States; 

8. 3249. An act to consent to the interstate 
compact defining the boundary between the 
States of Arizona and California; and 

S. 3498. An act to facilitate the carrying 
out of the obligations of the United States 
under the Convention on the Settlement of 
Investment Disputes between the States and 
Nationals of other States, signed on August 
27, 1965, and for other purposes. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1385 and Calendar No, 1386. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE ORGANIC ACT 
OF GUAM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 13298) to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam in order to authorize the 
legislature thereof to provide by law for 
the election of its members from election 
districts, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, with amendments, on page 1, line 
10, after the word “members,” to insert 
“to be known as senators,“; on page 3, at 
the beginning of line 4 to strike out “bill,” 
and insert Act,“; in line 9, after the 
word “provision,” to insert “the method 
of electing”; and in line 10, after the 
word “this” to strike out “bill.” and in- 
sert “Act.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1420), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 13298 is to amend the 
Organic Act of Guam (64 Stat. 384, as 
amended; 48 U.S.C. ch. 8A) to authorize the 
territorial legislature to provide by law for 
the election of some or all of its members by 
election districts. 

NEED 

The Organic Act of Guam gave that island 
a substantial degree of local self-government 
and made Gumanians citizens of the United 
States. It provided for a unicameral legis- 
lature composed of 21 members to be elected 
at large biennially in even-numbered years. 
The powers of the legislature extend to “all 
subjects of legislation of local application” 
not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
organic act and other laws of the United 
States which are applicable to Guam, The 
members of the present legislature come 
from two parties—the Territorial Party and 
the Democratic Party of Guam. 

At the present time the urban centers 
on Guam are able to dominate the voting on 
an at-large basis, and some rural areas lack 
representation. Though there are 19 voting 
districts in Guam, the at-large election sys- 
tem often means that the successful candi- 
dates come from a limited number of parts 
of the island. From the first to the incum- 
bent eighth legislature, the average number 
of districts from which candidates have been 
elected to office stands at 11. The present 
legislature is composed of members from only 
10 of the 19 districts. Removing the elec- 
tion-at-large requirement of the present 
statute and permitting election by districts 
will allow the legislature to bring about the 
greater equality of representation which, the 
committee was advised, is very much desired 
by the people of Guam. It will, in addition, 
allow the voters of each district to concen- 
trate on the merits and demerits of the 
candidates from that district instead of hav- 
ing to try to assess those of every candidate 
for every seat in the legislature. 

A solution to a further problem identified 
with the at-large election of all members of 
the Guam Legislature will result from dis- 
tricting. Under the present system a slight 
shift in the attitude or reactions of the elec- 
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torate can produce a great and perhaps un- 
warranted change in whole membership of 
the legislature. It is possible under the 
present system for 51 percent of the voters 
to elect all of the legislature. Districting, 
whole or partial, will reduce the likelihood 
of this occurring in the future and will make 
more likely continuous representation of 
the minority. 

H.R. 13298 will, if enacted, permit the 
Guam Legislature to district the territory 
and apportion itself as it believes proper, 
subject to the provision that neither such 
districting nor such apportionment shall 
deny to any person in Guam the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. Its requirement that 
every voter in every district shall be entitled 
to vote for the whole number of persons to 
be elected from the district at that election 
as well as the whole number of persons to be 
elected at large, if there are any such, is fur- 
ther assurance of the application to Guam 
of the “one man, one vote” principle. 

Reasonable stability in the electoral proc- 
ess is provided by the prohibition against 
changing the manner in which members of 
the legislature are to be elected—that is, the 
distribution of seats between at-large mem- 
bers, if there are any, and district members— 
more often than once in 10 years. District 
lines will be subject to change from time to 
time to reflect population shifts. 

Enactment of this bill will be another step 
in promoting the full political development 
of the territory of Guam. 


AMENDMENTS 


The committee has adopted four amend- 
ments, three of which are of a technical 
and clarifying nature. The fourth amend- 
ment provides that members of the Guam 
Legislature shall be known as senators, as 
is the case in the Virgin Islands Legislature. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 8 OF THE 
REVISED ORGANIC ACT OF THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3080) to amend section 8 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Is- 
lands to increase the special revenue 
bond borrowing authority, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, with amendments, on page 2, line 
4, after the word “of”, to strike out “all 
bonds or obligations which on original 
issuance shall have been purchased by 
the Government of the United States, 
and excluding”; after line 12 to insert: 

(c) Delete the word “specific” wherever it 
appears in the first and second sentences. 


And after line 14 to insert: 


(d) Delete in the fifth sentence the words 
“shall be redeemable after five years without 
premium” and substitute therefor the fol- 
lowing: “may be redeemable (either with 
or without premium) or nonredeemable“. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 3080 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8 (b) (i) of the Revised Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands, as amended (68 Stat. 497, 500; 
48 U.S.C. 1574(b)), is amended as follows: 

(a) Delete (1)“ and delete “and (2) for 
the establishment, construction, operation, 
maintenance, reconstruction, improvement, 
or enlargement of other projects, au- 
thorized by an Act of the legislature, which 
will, in the legislature’s Judgment, promote 
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the public interest by economic development 
of the Virgin Islands.” 

(b) Delete “$10,000,000” and substitute 
therefor “$30,000,000, exclusive of all bonds 
or obligations which are held by the Govern- 
ment of the United States as a result of a 
sale of real or personal property to the gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands. Not to exceed 
$10,000,000 of such bonds or obligations may 
be outstanding at any one time for public 
improvements or public undertakings other 
than water or power projects.” 

(c) Delete the word “specific” wherever it 
appears in the first and second sentences. 

(d) Delete in the fifth sentence the words 
“shall be redeemable after five years with- 
out premium” and substitute therefor the 
following: “may be redeemable (either with 
or without premium) or nonredeemable”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1421), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The basic purpose of S. 3080 is to increase 
the special revenue bond borrowing author- 
ity of the Virgin Islands for governmental 
water and power projects, and for limited 
expenditures for other governmental projects. 

Section 8(b) of the Revised Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands of 1954, as amended (68 
Stat. 497, 500; 48 U.S.C. 1574) provides that 
the Legislature of the Virgin Islands may 
cause bonds to be issued under subpara- 
graph (1) for specific public improvement or 
specific public undertakings authorized by 
an act of the legislature, and under subpara- 
graph (2) for the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and improvement of other projects 
which will, in the legislature’s judgment, 
promote the public interest by economic de- 
velopment of the Virgin Islands. The total 
amount of such revenue bonds which may be 
issued and outstanding for all such improve- 
ments or undertakings at any one time may 
not exceed $10 million. The bonds are to be 
redeemable after 5 years without premium. 

S. 3080 would amend existing law so as to 
(1) preclude the issuance of bonds or other 
obligation for nongovernmental projects in- 
tended to promote the economic development 
of the Virgin Islands; (2) increase the out- 
standing revenue bond ceiling at any one 
time from $10 to $30 million; (3) exclude 
from the new bond ceiling these bonds or 
obligations which are held by the Federal 
Government as a result of a sale of property 
to the government of the Virgin Islands; (4) 
provide that not more than $10 million of 
such bonds or obligations may be outstand- 
ing at any one time for public improvements 
or undertakings other than water or power 
projects; (5) delete the word “specific” each 
time that it appears in the first and second 
sentences of section 8; and (6) provide that 
bonds may be redeemable (either with or 
without premium) or nonredeemable. 

The first amendment provided in S. 3080 
deletes the provision from the Revised Or- 
ganic Act which permits issuance of bonds 
to finance nongovernmental projects for the 
economic development of the Virgin Islands. 
No such bonds have been issued, but at one 
time the territorial legislature authorized a 
bond issue for hotel and related economic 
development. The Governor did not issue 
the bonds, and litigation is now pending in 
the courts, The committee believes that this 
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type of financing is probably unwise and un- 
necessary. Repeal of this authority, how- 
ever, is not intended to affect the outcome 
of the pending litigation. 

The second amendment proposed by the 
bill raises the Virgin Islands bond ceiling to 
$30 million, to provide for present and future 
projects which will exceed the present 
$10 million limitation. Currently, obliga- 
tions secured by revenues in the principal 
amount of about $6,440,000 are outstanding 
for water and power purposes, and additional 
revenue obligations in the principal amount 
of $1,600,000 are about to be issued for the 
financing of dormitory housing for the Col- 
lege of the Virgin Islands. These obligations 
total about $8,100,000, leaving an authoriza- 
tion of less than $2 million for new revenue 
financing under the present $10 million 
ceiling. 

For power and water purposes alone, ap- 
proximately $29 million in outside revenue- 
secured is estimated to be needed 
during the next 5 years in order to meet the 
average rate of growth in demand for elec- 
tric power which has been experienced in the 
Virgin Islands during recent years. For the 
three islands—St. Thomas, St. John, and St. 
Croix—this h rate is 20 percent, or 
almost three times the average growth rate 
on the U.S. mainland. Of this estimated 
total of $29 million, approximately $6 million 
in revenue financing is needed by September 
of this year for a new dual-purpose (water 
and power) plant for St. Thomas, 

In addition to the revenue financing 
needed for water and power purposes, an esti- 
mated $5 million will be needed during the 
next 5 years for staff housing facilities for 
the new hospital centers in St. Thomas and 
St. Croix and for additional dormitory and 
other revenue-producing facilities for the 
College of the Virgin Islands. 

Included in these projected financing needs 
is approximately $8 million for new water 
production facilities which can be financed 
either by the issuance of general obligation 
bonds under section 8(b) (ii) of the Organic 
Act or by the issuance of revenue bonds 
under section 8(b)(i). However, the issu- 
ance of $8 million in general obligation bonds 
for water purposes would—together with 
outstanding general obligation securities 
amounting to about $7,800,000—exceed the 
present general obligation bond ceiling of 
$14 million and, at the same time, foreclose 
general obligation financing for other nec- 
essary public purposes, such as the school 
and hospital construction programs. 

In short, the increase in the revenue bond 
financing ceiling which S. 3080 would au- 
thorize is urgently needed to enable the local 
government to undertake self-liquidating 
projects. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The committee has adopted three amend- 
ments recommended by the Department of 
the Interior and the Bureau of the Budget. 
The first amendment would make bonds pur- 
chased by the Federal Government charge- 
able against the new bond ceiling, so as to 
discourage large-scale public financing of 
projects by the Virgin Islands. The second 
amendment would delete the word “specific” 
from section 8 so as to remove uncertainty 
about how detailed a project plan must be 
for passage by the Virgin Islands Legislature. 
The third amendment would delete the pro- 
vision that bonds shall be redeemable after 
5 years without premium, so as to increase 
the marketability of the bonds. 

The need for the three departmental 
amendments is more fully explained in the 
departmental reports which follow. 


HIGH INTEREST AND TIGHT MONEY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have 
spoken many times against the hurtful 
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effects of the Johnson high interest and 
tight money policy. I am most reluctant 
to attack the leadership of my own party 
on matters of this sort, but unless current 
policies are reversed, we face severe eco- 
nomic dislocations. Some of these dis- 
locations are already in evidence, par- 
ticularly in housing. 

The home mortgage market clearly 
illustrates the problem. It is now com- 
pletely demoralized, and homebuilding 
and related industries are in a danger- 
ous position. Insufficient funds are go- 
ing into savings and loan associations 
and other institutions customarily active 
in home mortgage financing. The stop- 
gap measures which have been advocated 
by the Johnson administration to get 
more funds into savings and loan institu- 
tions are but pallid palliatives and, even 
if successful on the surface, would not 
touch the basic problems. 

Housing starts in June were 18 percent 
below the level of a year ago. Completed 
homes are standing idle and empty. 
This is not the result of a housing glut. 
This is not the result of a lack of demand 
for decent housing. Far from it. We 
need much more housing than we have 
been getting during recent years, and we 
are now on the threshold of a new spurt 
in family formations as the huge baby 
crops of the late years of World War II 
and the immediate postwar years reach 
maturity. 

The only reason we are not providing 
adequate housing today is that those 
who seek and need homes cannot borrow 
the money to finance a purchase on rea- 
sonable terms. 

There are several facets to this prob- 
lem, but for the moment I shall merely 
cite a few statistics to illustrate the un- 
necessary burden which is placed on the 
young couple purchasing a home. 

A $15,000, 30-year mortgage, at 6 per- 
cent interest, requires a monthly pay- 
ment for principal and interest in the 
amount of $89.94. Counting postage, 
this is a $90-per-month loan. On a simi- 
lar loan at 4 percent interest, the pay- 
ment is only $71.62. 

Mr. President, some people may think 
that a difference of $20 a month in a 
payment on a small home is insignifi- 
cant, but I suggest that it means a dif- 
ference of whether or not a couple can 
own a decent home in which to rear 
their children. 

Johnson interest rates are now higher 
than Hoover interest rates. 
go back 45 years, to the Harding admin- 
istration, to find interest rates as high 
as the interest rates of the Johnson ad- 
ministration. They must come down. 
At present interest rates, a home pur- 
chaser must pay out $6,595.20 during the 
life of a $15,000 mortgage, for which he 
obtains no benefit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. I shall only require 2 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Here is another aspect of 
this problem. Lenders generally require 
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that purchasers have an income of about 
five times the amount of the monthly 
payment on a house. A young couple 
who could qualify for a $15,000 mortgage 
at 4 percent interest, but who are pre- 
sented with a 6 percent take-it-or-leave- 
it mortgage, must go back to their rented 
room and wait until their income in- 
creases by about $90 per month before 
they can qualify for the higher interest 
rate mortgage. 

Or, suppose this young couple, faced 
with the arrival of children, are so des- 
perate for a house that they must buy 
whatever they can qualify to purchase. 
If they can pay only $71.62 per month 
for principal and interest, they could 
buy a house with a $15,000 mortgage at 
4 percent interest, But if they must pay 
6 percent interest, their mortgage can- 
not exceed approximately $12,000. In 
other words, they must settle for a house 
costing $3,000 less. If construction costs 
run about $10 per square foot, this means 
that they must settle for a two-bedroom 
house when they need, perhaps, four bed- 
rooms. ; 

Mr. President, Johnson interest rates 
must be brought down. If we are 
threatened with inflation, and I think 
we are, other actions must be taken which 
will remove some of the pressure from 
monetary policy. Action is needed; ac- 
tion in the public interest is needed; ac- 
tion in keeping with the traditions of the 
Democratic Party is imperative. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate should act without delay to pass 
legislation that will restore air service to 
the 60 percent of the country which has 
been denied it for over 3 weeks’ time. 

The long and drawn out efforts at col- 
lective bargaining have failed to bring 
about a settlement in an industry whose 
continued service is vital to our country’s 
security and to the public interest of its 
people. 

Two suggestions have been made by 
the members of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Both of these sug- 
gestions one under order of the President, 
and the other under the order of the 
Congress, would return the workers to 
their jobs while the negotiations con- 
tinue over a settlement of the wage dis- 
pute. 

By taking up this legislation today the 
Congress can help to end the crippling 
effects of this prolonged strike and dur- 
ing the additional time provided by both 
bills encourage a final settlement that 
both union members and management 
can approve. 

The failure of individual members of 
the International Association of Machin- 
ists to approve on Sunday the settlement 
which their leaders had recommended 
will, in the long run, work to the disad- 
vantage of organized labor generally. 
The strike is adversely affecting not only 
the 35,000 IAM members, but it also is 
affecting countless thousands of workers 
in other industries serving the traveling 
public or relying on airline service. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of would-be passen- 
gers have been inconvenienced. 
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Thousands of business firms and hun- 
dreds of thousands of union employees 
of those firms are taking it on the chin. 
Congress cannot let these growing eco- 
nomic losses become an economic dis- 
aster. 

I have a warm place in my heart for 
the unsung heroes of the aviation indus- 
try who keep the planes flying; who often 
have to work in the middle of the night 
to get engines back together on time; 
who have the unglamorous jobs that the 
average airline customer never sees. The 
fellows who get grease on their hands 
deserve a fair share of airline profits. 
This has been my position over the years 
in my dealings with the industry as 
chairman of the Aviation Subcommittee. 

However, feelings of sympathy for 
some of these airline employees took a 
nosedive after the published reports of 
tactics used to encourage rejection of 
their own union leaders’ recommenda- 
tions. We are told that some members 
of the union here in Washington might 
have voted for the settlement but for the 
cries of ridicule hurled at those who 
openly sought to ratify the agreement. 
The cause of the IAM would be better 
served by leaving the name calling and 
mudslinging to less honorable organi- 
zations. 

Free collective bargaining is a right 
and privilege which should not be 
abused. According to the press reports, 
the IAM reported that 17,251 of its mem- 
bers voted against accepting the pro- 
posed contract; 6,587 voted for it; and 
11,500 members failed to vote. The 
total number voting against ratification 
therefore was less than half the total 
membership eligible to vote on the issue. 
I believe it is both a responsibility as 
well as a privilege for all members of the 
IAM to stand up and be counted on a 
matter of such consequence. 

But that episode of this regrettable 
labor-management tangle is now history. 
Congress must now move quickly. This 
strike definitely represents a substantial 
threat to national security because of 
its ever more serious effects upon inter- 
state commerce. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE—AMEND- 
MENT TO SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 186 


AMENDMENT NO. 721 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 186. I spoke with ref- 
erence to this amendment yesterday and 
I wish to do so briefly today. 

As indicated, the measure deals with 
the airlines strike. The joint resolution 
reported to the Senate by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare contains a 
provision that there may be, at a maxi- 
mum, 180 days of negotiations. If at 
the end of those 180 days no settlement 
is reached, the status of the controversy 
occupies the identical position that it 
occupies today. No machinery is pro- 
vided in the joint resolution for a final 
settlement of the dispute. 

My amendment, Mr. President, would 
provide that after the 180 days have ex- 
pired and no settlement has been 
reached, the President shall then be di- 
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-rected, at the request of either of the - i ; 
‘sent that my amendment be printed in 
the RECORD.. 


contesting parties, to appoint an Arbi- 
tration Board to consist of not less tha 
five members. = 

This Arbitration Board shall have as 
membership a majority of persons who 
are representatives of the public, and an 
equal number of representatives to be 
assigned to the union and to manage- 
ment, respectively. 

The Presidential Board so appointed 
is empowered to take testimony, make 
investigations, and to finally render a 
decision that would be conclusive and 
binding upon both parties in the dispute. 
The Board would be required to act 
within 60 days after the matter has been 
submitted to it for arbitration. 

The finding of the Board, as I have 
said, would be conclusive and not ap- 
pealable to the courts, except on the 
claim that there had been a noncom- 
pliance with the procedural machinery 
set forth in the joint resolution as a 
whole, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE,. Mr. President, I might 
be asked why I propose this method of 
finally disposing of the measure. In my 
judgment there must be firmness on the 
part of the Government in dealing with 
a dispute between management and labor 
that ties up the economy of the Nation 
in a substantial manner. 

Why should we allow a situation to 
exist which, after 180 days of negotiation, 
added to the 25 days and more that have 
already taken place and no settlement 
has been reached, places the public in 
the position it was in when the strike 
started? 

We should provide machinery that 
would definitely settle this dispute. Un- 
less provision is made for final settle- 
ment, I submit that there is no incentive 
and no pressure upon either of the parties 
to act. They will be at work. The joint 
resolution provides that whatever settle- 
ment is reached, it shall be retroactive. 

I repeat—what inducement, what in- 
centive, what pressures are upon them 
to act, if they know that the eventual 
settlement will be retroactive? 

The time has come when Congress 
should say, “We will see to it that this 
dispute will come to an end, and it will 
come to an end on the basis of fairness to 
both parties.” 

Mr. President, is there any precedent 
for what Iam suggesting? 

In the featherbedding argument of the 
railroads, no adjustment could be 
reached. The mediation boards made 
recommendations. Presidential boards 
also made recommendations, but no set- 
tlement could be reached. One party 
accepted the recommendation and the 
other did not. Congress finally passed a 
bill making arbitration mandatory after 
all the preliminary steps of negotiation 
had been completed. That is what my 
amendment would provide. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 721 


On page 4, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 5. (a) If agreement has not been 
reached prior to the date of expiration of the 
final period of time which the President has 
ordered pursuant to section 2 and a written 
request is made by either party to the dis- 
pute within fifteen days after such date, the 
Mediation Board shall immediately notify 
the President. 

„(b) On receipt of a notice referred to in 
subsection (a), the President shall create a 
Presidential Board to investigate and decide 
such dispute. The Presidential Board shall 
consist of not less than five members, a 
majority of whom shall be public members 
appointed by the President (one of whom 
shall be designated Chairman), with the 
remaining members divided equally between 
and designated by the carrier or carriers in- 
volved and the representative or representa- 
tives of the employees involved. No member 
appointed by the President shall be finan- 
cially or otherwise interested in any car- 
rier or any organization of employees. If 
either party to the dispute shall fail or re- 
fuse to designate its members within one 
week following the appointment of the public 
members, the President shali appoint such 
members in the same manner as the public 
members were appointed. In the event any 
member of the Presidential Board is unable 
or unwilling to serve, his successor shall be 
appointed in the same manner in which he 
was appointed. Each member of the Presi- 
dential Board named by the parties to the 
dispute shall be compensated by the party 
naming him. Any member appointed by the 
President shall be paid reasonable compensa- 
tion for his services in an amount to be fixed 
by the President, and shall be reimbursed for 
his necessary traveling expenses and ex- 
penses actually incurred while serving as a 
member. 

“(c) The Presidential Board shall have 
power to conduct investigations and take 
testimony at any place within or without the 
United States. For the purpose of any hear- 
ing conducted by such Board, the provisions 
of sections 9 and 10 (relating to the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and documents) of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act of September 16, 
1914, as amended (15 U.S.C. 49 and 50), are 
hereby made applicable to the powers and 
duties of such Board. 

d) Upon the appointment of the Presi- 
dential Board, such Board shall promptly 
hold a public hearing of the parties with 
reference to the dispute and shall make and 
publish a report in writing with respect to 
the dispute which shall state the findings, 
conclusions, and decision of the Board on 
each of the issues involved on which the 
parties have not reached agreement. Such 
report shall be made within sixty days after 
appointment of the Board, except that the 
President, on good cause shown, may extend 
such period. 

“(e) The decision of the Board shall be by 
a majority of the whole Board. The rates of 
pay or working conditions prescribed or ap- 
proved by the Board in its report shall be 
just and reasonable and, unless set aside in 
judicial proceedings as hereinafter provided 
or changed by voluntary agreement of the 
parties, continue in effect until changed in 
accordance with the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act. Such decision shall provide that 
the wage provisions thereof shall be retroac- 
tive to January 1, 1966. 
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“(f) The report of the Presidential Board 
and the transcript of the proceedings before 
it, including the evidence, shall be filed with 
the President and with the National Media- 
tion Board. A copy of such report shall be 
furnished each party to the proceeding. 

“(g) In the event of disagreement between 
the parties as to the meaning of the findings, 
conclusions, or decisions, or as to the terms 
of the detailed agreements or arrangements 
necessary to give effect thereto, any party 
may apply to the Presidential Board for a 
clarification of its report, whereupon the 
Board shall reconvene and shall, with or 
without a further hearing, promptly issue 
a further report setting forth its decision on 
each of the issues involved in such disagree- 
ment. 

“(h) A report filed as herein provided 
shall, unless set aside in judicial proceedings 
as hereinafter provided, be conclusive and 
binding on the parties and enforcible by 
appropriate proceedings in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
or the United States district court for any 
district in which proceedings of the Presi- 
dential Board were held, or the United 
States district court for any district in which 
any party is doing business. 

“(1) Within thirty days after the filing of 
the report a petition to impeach the report 
may be filed in any United States district 
court mentioned in the next preceding para- 
graph by any party to said proceeding on any 
one or more of the following grounds of 
invalidity: 

“(1) That the report clearly does not con- 
form to the requirements laid down by this 
Act for such reports, or that the proceedings 
were not substantially in conformity with the 
Act, but no such report shall be subject to 
review on the ground that rates of pay or 
working conditions prescribed therein, if any, 
are not just and reasonable; 

“(2) That the report does not conform to 
the issues in the controversy submitted to 
such Board; 

“(3) That a member of such Board ren- 
dering the report was guilty of fraud or cor- 
ruption in connection therewith, or that a 
party to such proceedings practiced fraud or 
corruption which fraud or corruption af- 
fected the report; or 

“(4) That the report violates rights se- 
cured by the Constitution of the United 
States to any of the parties to the dispute or 
to any employees bound by the report 
therein. 

“(j) No court shall entertain any such 
petition to impeach a report on the ground 
that such report is invalid for uncertainty; 
but such report may be submitted to the 
reconvened Presidential Board for interpre- 
tation as provided by this Act. A report con- 
tested as herein provided shall be construed 
liberally by the court, with a view to favor- 
ing its validity, and no report shall be set 
aside for trivial irregularity or clerical error, 
going only to form and not to substance. 

“(k) If the court shall determine that the 


of invalidity, the court shall set 
aside the entire report; but if the court shall 
find that only a part of the report is invalid 
and if such invalid part is separable from 
the valid part the court may in its discre- 
tion set aside the entire report or set aside 
only the invalid part. 

“(1) At the expiration of twenty days from 
the decision of the district court upon the 
petition filed as aforesaid, the judgment of 
the court shall be final unless during said 
twenty days either party shall appeal there- 
from to the United States court of appeals. 
The decision of the court of appeals shall 
be subject to review by the Supreme Court 
upon writ of certiorari or certification as 
provided in section 1254 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 
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“(m) Upon the appointment of a Presi- 
dential Board under subsection (b), the 
period of time provided for in section 10 of 
the Railway Labor Act, during which no 
change except by agreement, shall be made 
by the parties to the controversy, or afli- 
ates of said parties, in the conditions out of 
which the dispute arose, shall be reinstated 
and shall continue in effect until the Presi- 
dential Board shall have made its report and 
such report shall have become final and 
binding on the parties. During said period 
of time none of the parties to the controversy, 
or affiliates of said parties shall engage in or 
continue any strike or lockout.” 

On page 4, line 7, strike out “Sec. 5” and 
insert “Src. 6”. 

On page 4, line 10, after “section 2” in- 
sert or section 5 (m)“. 

On page 4, line 24, strike out “Src. 6” and 
insert “Src. 7”. 

On page 5, line 9, strike out “and 5” and 
insert 5, and 6”. 

On page 5, line 12, after “section 3” in- 
sert and any decision under section 5 (e)“. 

On page 5, line 15, strike out “Src. 7” and 
insert “Sec. 8”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL BANK FOR 
RURAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, there is 
growing misunderstanding about the in- 
tent and possible effect of the bill before 
Congress to establish a Federal bank for 
rural electric systems. 

The purposes of the bill have never 
been more clearly and simply explained 
than in a letter written by Representa- 
tive W. R. Poace, of Texas, one of the 
chief sponsors of the bill in the House of 
Representatives, to a banker in his State 
who opposes the legislation. 

Representative Poacr discusses with 
great reasonableness and admirable 
clarity the alternatives to a Federal 
bank, and invites suggestions. He 
touches also on the relationship of the 
rural electric cooperative to the investor- 
owned utility company, and how this 
might change should the cooperatives be 
denied the type of help they are seek- 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter prepared by Representative POAGE 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONSTITUENT: Let me thank you for 
your letter of recent date in which you ex- 
press your opposition to the legislation 
which I proposed, and I take it to all similar 
legislation, which would gradually move the 
financing of our rural electric and rural tele- 
phone systems from direct 2% government 
loans to loans from a credit bank patterned 
after the farm credit institutions. 

A number of bankers and power company 
officials have written me similar letters. I. 
of course, wish there was an opportunity to 
sit down and talk to each and everyone who 
is interested in this problem. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no such opportunity. I think 
that basically most of these letters, par- 
ticularly those from bankers, are based upon 
their objection, not so much to the require- 
ment that the rural electric and telephone 
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systems should get their money from private 
rather than government sources, as it is to 
their objection to the cooperative system of 
doing business. 

I know that there is much serious and 
even violent difference of opinion in regard 
to cooperatives. The pending bill makes no 
change whatever in the prerogatives and the 
duties of cooperatives. It does not attempt 
to decide whether they are good or bad. It 
recognizes the existence of cooperatives and 
deals with the situation as we find it. I 
think, however, in this connection that 
many of these letters indicate a serious mis- 
understanding of the present financing of 
rural electric and telephone systems, 

The REA offers loans to cooperatives and 
to private stock [investor-owned] companies 
on exactly the same basis and for exactly the 
same purposes. It is true that there are a very 
few—I believe about 25—private power com- 
panies that have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to make these cheap loans, 
Whether this reluctance to use REA loans 
is due to the fact that the companies 
actually pass the cost of interest on to their 
customers or whether it is due to the fact 
that they do not want to accept the respons- 
ibilities of providing so-called area service 
to all in a service area, as is required of 
REA borrowers, I do not know, but I do know 
that REA loans are available to the private 
companies if they want them. Second about 
% of all of the telephone loans are presently 
being made to privately owned stock com- 
panies rather than to cooperatives. 

I think, therefore, that it is rather inac- 
curate and misleading to try to either sup- 
port this legislation on the basis of one’s like 
or dislike of cooperatives. Rather, I think 
the essential question is: Do we want to move 
the financing of these rural systems from 
the direct 2% government loans to loans 
made by a separate financing agency at a 
higher rate of interest? 

For all of those who can pay the higher 
interest rate, I think the answer is clearly 
“yes”. The legislation referred to would, 
if passed, for the first time in our history 
establish a policy of orderly transfer from 
dependence upon the government to de- 
pendence upon private resources. This is 
not a wild, untried, or visionary scheme, 
It is basically what has been done by the 
Land Banks for half a century. Every dollar 
of the original Land Bank stock was govern- 
ment money. Today there is no government 
money in the Land Banks. It took the 
National Farm Loan Associations, the local 
lending agencies, about 35 years to pay out 
this government stock. The Banks for Coop- 
eratives, although established much later, 
have been paying out at a more rapid rate. 
Indeed, they have paid out almost % of 
the government stock in ten years’ time and, 
as you know, the Houston Bank is completely 
paid out. The Intermediate Credit System 
has not moved so successfully but it has 
returned approximately 50% of the govern- 
ment capital. 

Let us assume that these rural systems will 
not be as successful as any of the Farm 
Credit systems. Isn't it still wise to move 
in the direction of private ownership rather 
than to continue the policy of 100% govern- 
ment loans? And even though we can't re- 
move all of the subsidy at this time, isn’t 
it desirable to make a start toward reducing 
the subsidy? And certainly, this bill makes 
that start. I think that the direction in 
which one is traveling is often more impor- 
tant than is his location. 

If we do not pass this bill we are not 
going to eliminate the REA system. It sim- 
ply means that we will go on making a fight 
each year about how much government 
money we are going to put into the system. 
For the past several years we have been 
putting in a little more than $300 million a 
year. This legislation would put only $50 
million a year into the stock of the electric 
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bank and every dollar of it would be from 
the repayment of outstanding REA loans, not 
new money out of the Treasury. In view of 
this I am somewhat at a loss to understand 
your statement that “the establishment of 
Federal banking for rural electric and rural 
telephone systems would be an erosion of 
private enterprise.” 

Surely, neither you nor any other com- 
mercial bank is financing the capital needs 
of our existing rural electric and rural tele- 
phone systems. Certain commercial banks 
are financing and will continue to finance 
the normal operating needs of these systems, 
just as they are other local business enter- 


Of course, I am in no position to know 
just what information has been presented by 
those who oppose this legislation but ap- 
parently it must have been far from 
thorough. 

You did not raise the question but several 
of my correspondents have, and I feel that 
there are at least two other items that must 
be considered. 

The first relates to the nature of rural 
service. There are many who write me and 
say that since practically all of our homes 
are today electrified, there is no further need 
for REA and there should be no further loans. 
As a banker you are particularly aware of the 
fact that practically every line of business 
is finding it necessary to expand its capitali- 
gation. Most business institutions find it 
utterly impossible to continue to exist if they 
simply retain their existing size and make 
no effort to modernize, improve or expand 
their business to keep up with the customer 
demand. Certainly the electric business is 
no exception. The private power companies 
currently are making something like $5 bil- 
lion a year in capital expenditures. This is 
just about the sum total of loans which 
has been advanced to REA cooperatives over 
a period of thirty years. 

Obviously, these rural systems are going 
to have to modernize at at least the same 
rate that the larger privately urban systems 
are, and probably they must spend at least 
a larger percentage of their present valuation 
because of the very nature of their scattered 
customers—so I reach the inescapable con- 
clusion that if we are going to maintain rural 
service which is comparable to the service 
provided in the cities, and I think we should, 
that the rural systems are going to have to 
have a substantial amount of new capital. 

This raises the corollary question of the 
interest rates that these rural systems can 
pay and the obligation, if any, on the part 
of the government to assist or subsidize. 
Obviously, strictly rural service is not, in 
most cases, profitable. The power companies 
did not give any general rural service prior 
to the time the REA began making its loans. 
They did not consider it profitable. When 
the power companies did offer a competitive 
rural service, they were able to do so by add- 
ing any losses that they might sustain in 
rural service to the charges collected against 
their urban customers. Since most of the 
private power companies operate under ex- 
elusive franchises which give them a mo- 
nopoly in about 98% of the more profitable 
areas of the United States, they are still able 
to do this, and I recognize that it can be 
argued that the way to get rural service is 
to have the power companies charge for serv- 
ice on what might be called a “postal” rate 
system—that is, the same rate in urban and 
rural areas regardless of the cost of supply- 
ing the power. This would, of course, effec- 
tively move the burden that is now carried 
by the taxpayers to the consumers of elec- 
tricity in urban areas. 

Frankly, in view of the ever-increasing po- 
litical power of these urban areas, it seems to 
me to be rather unrealistic to expect govern- 
mental support of any such system. On the 
other hand, we cannot overlook the fact that 
while REA financed electric cooperatives sell 
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only 6% of the electricity sold in the United 
States, they own and service 54% of the line 
mileage, and whereas the average privately 
owned utility has a customer density of 
about 34 customers per mile, the average 
REA financed cooperative has a customer 
density of only about 3.2 customers per mile. 
The figures for rural telephone systems are 
roughly comparable when compared with the 
patronage of the Bell To me this 
makes it absolutely clear that if we are going 
to continue to provide rural electric and rural 
telephone service that we are going to have 
to find favorable credit terms. 

I have repeatedly asked those who object 
to this bill to suggest just what they would 
do. Most of the objectors preface their state- 
ment of objections by some declaration to the 
effect that “no living person is a greater 
friend of REA than I am but—”. Very few, 
if any, of these objectors have even sought to 
suggest just how they would deal with the 
problem and yet I think it is clear that if they 
do not deal with it—that is, if we collectively 
do not deal with it, and if the rural electric 
cooperatives are denied the type of self-help 
which they are seeking, that they will become 
even more, not less, severe competitors with 
the private utilities, to the detriment of all 
concerned. 

It is certainly true that if all subsidized 
financing were removed, some of the cooper- 
atives would collapse. Some would be taken 
over by private systems. Some would simply 
disintegrate. Some would consolidate with 
their neighbors, and most of these consoli- 
dated groups, and many of the existing or- 
ganizations, would immediately cast about 
for more profitable fields, It is true that as 
of any given moment the private utilities 
have their urban service protected against 
competition from these cooperatives by ex- 
clusive franchise, but over the nation these 
franchises are constantly coming up for re- 
newal. Under the existing law and under the 
proposed bill the power companies are pro- 
tected against any possible competition in all 
of the larger cities and against all practical 
competition in at least 98% of the smaller 
communities. If, however, these rural sys- 
tems cease to become borrowers from the 
government or the government sponsored 
bank, there will be no restraint on their ter- 
ritorial operations except such as is imposed 
by local authorities. 

Knowing American communities and 
American politics, don’t you know, and 
doesn't every power official know, that this 
situation would cause friction in a thousand 
cities over the United States. Surely no re- 
sponsible power official is naive enough to 
believe that he can take away the restraining 
influence of the governmental or govern- 
mentally sponsored credit without creating 
chaos in the matter of service in their urban 
areas. I believe that you will agree with me 
that this kind of cutthroat competition 
would be bad. I believe you will agree that 
it is desirable to move as much of the credit 
to these rural systems from the government 
to a credit bank which the rural systems will 
themselves ultimately own. I believe you 
will agree that it is desirable to begin reduc- 
ing the subsidy as promptly as we can, and I 
hope you will agree that we should not deny 
subsidized credit to those rural systems that 
obviously cannot pay commercial rates and 
maintain their existence. The proposed leg- 
islation attempts to achieve these objectives 
and it proposes to do it by a method which 
has been tried successfully for more than 
half a century. 

There are two other possibly relatively 
minor items that I think must be considered. 
The first is the charge contained in so many 
letters that the passage of this bill would 
“remove all congressional control” over the 
bank. I doubt that you would argue that 
the Federal Government has no control over 
national banks, and yet it does not name any 
of the directors or officers. So long as the 
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Federal Government has any money in these 
banks it will participate in the management, 
and until a majority of the Federal invest- 
ment is paid off it will have absolute con- 
trol. Even down the line when all govern- 
ment money is out of the bank it will still 
be subject to the c onal power and 
Congress can, if it should provide, determine 
the purpose for which loans may be made, 
the size of the loans, terms, etc. Frankly, I 
cannot see how anyone who has read the 
bill can seriously urge this objection. 

The second item relates to the fact that 
there are a great many people charging that 
this bill would provide seven and one-half 
billion dollars of interest free government 
money. Of course, this statement derives 
from the fact that the bill provides for $50 
million per year investment by the govern- 
ment, which, over a 15-year period, makes 
$750 million, or exactly 1/10 of the amount 
usually mentioned. The bill also provides, 
as does the Farm Credit legislation, that the 
bank may issue debentures to ten times the 
amount of its capital. Incidentally, Federal 
National Mortgage Association legislation 
now pending would authorize FNMA deben- 
tures to 15 times the amount of the capital. 
It is then argued that since the government 
will guarantee these debentures that the 
government stands to lose 87½ billion. I 
think that we can only judge the future by 
the past. During the last 30 years REA 
has advanced loans of $5 billion and has 
suffered losses of only $47,000. Even if the 
loss ratio in the future were 10 times as much 
as it has been in the past this guarantee obli- 
gation of the government would be abso- 
lutely nil because earnings on the balance 
of the loans would far more than offset these 
losses. 

It seems to me that these criticisms are 
thrown into the picture more for the purpose 
of creating prejudice than to contribute to 
the solution of a very real problem. 

I make no claim that any of the proposals 
before the Congress are perfect. On the con- 
trary, I invite constructive suggestions from 
all who want to offer them, but I again sug- 
gest, and I hope that you will agree, that 
those who oppose this approach should es- 
tablish their sincerity by pointing out ex- 
actly how they feel we should finance the 
continuing development of our rural electric 
and telephone service. The Congress wants 
and welcomes advice and counsel from the 
electric industry, the banking industry and 
the rural systems but it does not propose to 
allow the power companies or any other 
group to simply exercise a veto over every 
suggestion that is made. We welcome par- 
ticipation in our councils but we feel there 
is an obligation to seriously counsel, not 
simply condemn. 

As an illustration of what I think we have 
a right to expect from the opponents, let me 
point out that the original bill, while pro- 
viding for the acquisition of stock by the 
local rural systems, did not, in the opinion 
of some of its critics, make sure that there 
would be a definite retirement of govern- 
ment stock equal to the amount of stock pur- 
chased. While I was not, and am not, sure 
that there was any legal merit to this posi- 
tion, I felt that we should be absolutely 
sure that this would be the case and im- 
mediately proposed an amendment to make 
it quite clear that such transfer must take 
place. 

The private companies have long expressed 
criticism of the practice of lending money 
for building generating plants which they 
have at some later date stated were uneco- 
nomical. They raised the same objection in 
connection with this bill. As you are doubt- 
less aware, I proposed an amendment, which 
is in the compromise measure, requiring that 
before any money can be loaned to bulld 
generating plants that there must be public 
invitations for competitive bids, and that 
no such loan can be made if it develops 
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that private companies actually offer to sell 
the power on the terms and at the location 
needed more cheaply than the power can be 
provided by a new plant. 

I suggested these amendments not for the 
purpose of representing cooperative interests 
but because there seemed to me to be justi- 
fication in the criticism. Personally, I would 
certainly accept any other amendments 
where the proponents or opponents could 
make what seemed to me to be a sound case, 
and I think that those who oppose the bill 
should be willing to approach it with the 
same willingness to accept those features 
which the rural systems can show are fair 
and needed. 

I have gone into some detail because I be- 
lieve you are seriously interested and because 
I respect your views. I know that you will 
give equal consideration to my views. 

Thanking you, and with all good wishes, 
Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. POAGE, 
Congressman. 


TIME FOR TREASURY TO STOP 
ROADBLOCK AGAINST SBIC TAX 
INCENTIVES 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed to proceed during the morning 
hour for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Friday, the Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency concluded 3 days of com- 
prehensive hearings on the small busi- 
ness investment company program, I 
am chairman of that subcommitee, and 
chaired those hearings. 

The Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 established a program: 

To stimulate and supplement the flow of 
private equity capital and long-term loan 
funds which small business concerns need 
for the sound financing of their business op- 
erations and for their growth, expansion, and 
modernization. 


The act was the result of the some 30 
years of study by various private and 
Government agencies as well as the Con- 
gress with respect to the financing needs 
of small business. 

Mr. President, if I recall correctly, this 
was done by a Senator from Texas, now 
President Johnson, who was the author 
of that bill. 

Our own Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness managed the legislation which cul- 
minated in the passage of the 1958 act in 
the 85th Congress, and it has conducted 
studies and hearings relative to the pro- 
gram in every succeeding Congress, rec- 
ommending major amendments which 
were subsequently approved in the 86th, 
87th, and 88th Congresses. 

The hearings which we concluded last 
Friday were prompted by reports of 
“problem” companies in the program. 
Those reports prompted us to launch a 
searching inquiry into all facets of the 


program. 

I am pleased to report to the Senate 
that our hearings produced dramatic 
and persuasive evidence of the essential 
soundness and value of the SBIC pro- 
gram. Testimony from witnesses rep- 
resenting the Small Business Adminis- 
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tration and other Government agencies 
concerned with the program, spokesmen 
for the industry and small businessmen 
who have benefited from the use of SBIC 
funds demonstrated clearly that the 
SBIC’s are indeed doing an effective job. 

We heard testimony to the effect that 
some 20,000 small business concerns have 
received almost $1 billion in financing 
in the relatively few years since this pio- 
neering program was launched. This 
billion dollars does not include hundreds 
of miilions of additional bank credit for 
small business that SBIC loans have 
made possible. 

As for the problem“ companies, I am 
confident that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is determined and able to 
cope with them. But, as one of the wit- 
nesses testified, even if the “problem” 
companies are removed from the pro- 
gram, much, much more needs to be done 
by way of legislation to insure the long- 
term success of this pioneering effort in 
behalf of small business. 

I am personally convinced of the great 
worth of this program and of the need 
for new and imaginative action on the 
part of the Congress and the executive 
branch to give the SBIC program the 
impetus it needs to accomplish the mis- 
sion which we have assigned to it. 

While SBIC financial assistance to 
some 20,000 small business concerns in 
a period of less than 8 years is highly 
commendable, this number is but a small 
fraction of the 4.5 million business en- 
tities in this country eligible for SBIC 
assistance and the vast numbers of small 
business concerns needing SBIC-type fi- 
nancing. 

Our hearings have persuaded me that 
this program can achieve its great prom- 
ise only if we, the Congress, help it in two 
important areas—tax incentives and ad- 
ditional leverage. 

I shall speak of leverage at another 
time, but today I wish to speak particu- 
larly about the tax aspects of the SBIC 
program. 

My colleagues will recall that the Tech- 
nical Amendments Act of 1958 added 
three new provisions to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, all with the avowed purpose 
of encouraging private investment in 
SBIC’s. One of those provisions—section 
243(a)(2)—gave SBIC’s a 100-percent 
dividends received deduction on divi- 
dends received from small corporations 
from which they purchased stock. Nor- 
mally, a domestic corporation is entitled 
to a dividends received deduction of just 
85 percent on dividends received from a 
domestic corporation. 

Another provision—section 1242—gave 
stockholders in an SBIC an ordinary loss 
deduction, rather than a capital loss de- 
duction, where they incurred a loss on 
the sale or exchange of their stock in an 
SBIC. The third provision added to the 
Internal Revenue Code in 1958—-section 
1243—gave the SBIC an ordinary loss 
deduction, rather than a capital loss de- 
duction, where it incurred a loss on the 
sale or exchange of convertible deben- 
tures acquired from small business con- 
cerns financed by it, or where the loss 
was on stock acquired through exercise 
of the conversion privilege. 
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One other provision—section 542(c) 
(8)—was added to the code in 1959 in 
an effort to exempt SBIC’s from the sur- 
tax on personal holding companies. 

Of these four tax provisions, you will 
note that two of them are essentially 
negative, one is defensive in nature, and 
only one offers any positive incentive to 
private investors. 

The provisions relative to ordinary loss 
treatment on SBIC stock and on SBIC 
losses on convertible debentures merely 
cushion losses incurred by stockholders 
and SBIC’s. The personal holding com- 
pany surtax exemption, admittedly defi- 
cient and ineffective, is purely defensive. 
The only positive incentive to private in- 
vestors is contained in the provision per- 
mitting SBIC’s a 100-percent dividends 
received deduction. 

But the latter provision has been of 
very limited effect for the reason that 
dividends declared by small business 
concerns seeking SBIC financing are very 
meager and very infrequent. And by 
their very nature dividends will probably 
continue meager. Capital gains are 
8 to be the prime basis for SBIC 
gain. 

One overriding conclusion I reached as 
a result of our hearings was that we must 
do more—much more—in the tax area if 
we are to encourage additional private 
investment in this program, 

The disturbing fact is that despite the 
significant accomplishments of this pro- 
gram to date, this year 1966 has seen 
more private funds leave the program 
than come into it. We must reverse this 
trend promptly and drastically, and I am 
convinced that changes in the tax laws 
relating to SBIC’s and their shareholders 
offer one of the most promising routes 
to this goal. 

This brings me to one of the more dis- 
turbing aspects of our hearings: we were 
reminded that legislation seeking to im- 
prove the tax climate for SBIC’s and 
their shareholders has been introduced 
in every Congress since the enactment of 
the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958. But except for the 1959 provision 
purporting to grant an exemption to 
SBIC’s from the personal kolding com- 
pany surtax, not one tax proposal has 
been enacted into law. 

The distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, chairman of the Select Committee 
on Small Business—in my judgement, the 
ablest man in Congress in this fleld 
and I am talking about the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], sponsored S. 
979 when it was introduced in the Sen- 
ate on February 6, 1959. 

He also sponsored S. 903 when it was 
introduced in the Senate in February of 
1961. He also sponsored S. 297 which 
was introduced in the Senate on Jan- 
uary 18, 1963, and in the present Con- 
gress, he is the sponsor of S. 1854. 

Every one of these bills has represented 
the sound and thoughtful thinking of the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, the 
membership of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, and industry leaders con- 
cerned with the success of the SBIC pro- 
gram. 

It is a sad fact, however, that not one 
of these bills has been enacted into law. 
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One of the most discouraging aspects 
of our hearings was the testimony of a 
spokesman for the Treasury Department 
who told our subcommittee last Friday 
that while Treasury has been studying 
S. 1854 for many months, it has not 
yet taken a stand for or against the pro- 
visions of that bill. We were informed 
that the Treasury Department wants 
more evidence of the need for additional 
tax legislation and proof of the worth of 
the program. 

I say the record of our hearings offers 
all the evidence needed by the Treasury 
or any other body concerned with the 
future of this most promising program. 
I say that the SBIC program has proven 
its worth, but that it needs major addi- 
tional incentives to achieve its great 
promise, and that one area in which the 
Congress could act most effectively would 
be in offering positive tax incentives to 
SBIC’s and their shareholders, both 
those now in the program and others 
we would hope would come into it, given 
meaningful incentives to do so. 

S. 1854 is really a rather modest bill. 
It seeks merely to clarify the types of 
financing instruments on which SBIC’s 
may establish bad debt reserves and seeks 
to correct the personal holding company 
surtax exemption which Congress sought 
to extend to SBIC’s in 1959. Its one 
major proposal would permit all SBIC’s, 
whether or not registered under the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940, to elect 
to be taxed as regulated investment com- 
panies. Such companies can, of course, 
pass through their earnings to their 
shareholders without payment of cor- 
porate income tax. Mutual funds are 
the best known type of regulated invest- 
ment company. 

This incentive, if extended to all 
SBIC’s, would no doubt encourage sub- 
stantially greater private investment in 
this program. And Congress set that as 
one of its goals in launching the SBIC 
program in 1958. 

S. 1854 would also permit an SBIC to 

be a shareholder in a subchapter S cor- 
poration, thus enabling SBIC’s to extend 
their financial and management assist- 
ance to an important area of our econ- 
omy. 
I say that S. 1854 is a modest bill. I 
say that Treasury should have concluded 
its study of the bill and made a report 
to the Congress many months ago. I 
am asking the Secretary of the Treasury 
to let me have the views of his Depart- 
ment on that bill at the earliest possible 
date. 

I earnestly hope that the Treasury 
Department will find it agrees with the 
bill or at least suggest amendments or 
modifications of the bill, or, it would be 
better even to say that it opposes it 
rather than say nothing, for then we 
could start to take action. For 6 long 
years the Treasury Department has re- 
fused to act. One of the urgent needs 
has been to provide equity financing for 
small business. Instead, small business 
has been standing still. All of us favor 
small business. All of us recognize the 
serious problems facing small business. 
The most serious handicap is inadequate 
capital. This bill proposes to remedy 
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that. The proposal of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] is designed to 
accelerate it. I think the Treasury De- 
partment should act. 

I expect to have other tax proposals at 
a later date to offer to the Senate in 
order to strengthen the SBIC program, 
but I am hopeful that with the coopera- 
tion of the Treasury Department, we 
may yet be able to enact much-needed 
tax legislation on behalf of SBIC’s in 
the present Congress. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM PRO- 
GRESSES IN HOUSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
was delighted to learn last Friday that 
the House Agriculture Committee had 
reported legislation extending the school 
milk program for 4 years. This pro- 
vision was part of a larger child nutri- 
tion bill which is quite similar to the El- 
lender child nutrition legislation, S. 3467. 
However, there is this one important 
difference. The House bill, H.R. 13361, 
makes it crystal clear that the school 
milk program is not a part of the school 
lunch program but, rather, is a separate 
and distinct entity. 

Similar legislation was ordered re- 
ported by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. Once again the legis- 
lation makes it clear that the school 
milk program is to continue to exist as a 
separate entity. 

However, the fact that two similar 
bills have been acted upon by two House 
Committees raises the danger that a 
jurisdictional fight will develop. I sin- 
cerely hope that this jurisdictional ques- 
tion will be resolved so that the House 
can act quickly on a school milk pro- 
gram extension. School administrators 
as well as parents and children all across 
the country are eagerly awaiting Con- 
gress’ final word on this important issue. 


THE AIRLINES STRIKE 
PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that additional staff 
members of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare may have the privilege 
of the floor during consideration of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 186. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
airline strike is now in its 26th day. The 
damage which has been inflicted on our 
economy is incalculable. When we in- 
quire about the amount of damage being 
done, it is almost impossible to ascertain 
it. The interest of the general public, 
which is of paramount importance, is 
seriously affected. In the public interest 
and the interest of the parties to the dis- 
pute it is essential that Congress take 
affirmative action to settle the pending 
strike without passing the “buck” to the 
President. 

I was personally disappointed with the 
resolution which came from the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, for it 
seemed to me to take a hide-and-seek 
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approach to this emergency. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it seems to me the resolution 
tries to take the responsibility which is 
that of the Congress and transfer it to 
the executive branch of the Government. 

As we look at the resolution, it states 
that Congress finds and declares that 
emergency measures are essential to the 
settlement of this dispute, and so forth. 

Then in section 2 it makes it dis- 
cretionary on the part of the President as 
to whether he wants to invoke the au- 
thority granted by the resolution. In 
other words the authority is entirely per- 
missive. Let me quote from page 2 of the 
report which states as follows: 

The authority vested in the President by 
this resolution is entirely permissive. The 
President is not required, nor is he neces- 
sarily expected, to exercise that authority. 


The President, both under the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Act, and the Railway 
Labor Act, is vested with discretionary 
authority. 

I ask, What answer is this that has 
been brought to the Senate by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let me finish this 
thought, and then I shall be glad to yield. 

This matter is before the Congress of 
the United States because the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that 
Congress has the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce. We ought to doit. We 
ought to affirmatively deal with an emer- 
gency which substantially threatens in- 
terstate commerce and deprives any sec- 
tion of the country of essential transpor- 
tation. We know we have the power to 
do it. By the resolution we are trying 
to abrogate what is our constitutional 
responsibility and let it be decided by the 
President. It seems to me that we are 
the ones, as the representatives of the 
people, the only spokesmen for the peo- 
ple, who should act on the matter. How- 
ever, I hope the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] will offer his 
resolution, known as the Morse resolu- 
tion, which seeks to bring about what 
I think provides for a realistic settlement 
of the dispute. 

Now I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the State of Louisiana has not been 
injured by the strike nearly as much as 
have the States of Florida and Hawaii, 
among others. It seems to me if we are 
to make this our responsibility, we ought 
to vote on it or leave it. Iam not happy 
to vote to force laboring men to go back 
to work when they do not want to; but 
if we must do it, then let us doit. If we 
do not want to do it, vote against the 
resolution, rather than throw a hot pota- 
to to the President and expect him to 
take care of the situation when it is not 
the authority and responsibility of the 
President to do so. 

When the people of my State ask 
whether I voted to end the strike, I would 
prefer to be able to say that I either did 
or did not. I would not like to say: “I 
nor the buck to the President, talk to 

m.“ 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I agree 100 percent. 
After 26 days, the airline strike has in- 
jured the Nation. Let us not here to- 
day abandon our just responsibility by 
transferring it to the President to exer- 
cise it for us. Let us give him a bill 
that provides for affirmative action in the 
settlement of this dispute. I feel con- 
fident he will join with the Congress and 
sign such a measure. In this way we 
maintain and preserve the separation of 
power concept of government. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield on that 
point? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I vield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. The 
fundamental question is whether a na- 
tional emergency exists. I know that 
85 percent of passenger air transporta- 
tion service to my own city of Boston 
has been disrupted because of this strike. 
Iam aware that the vacation industry of 
my State, which is our third largest in- 
dustry, has been hard pressed as a re- 
sult of this strike. 

I am sympathetic with the question 
raised by the Senator from Florida and 
his references to the tremendous losses 
that have taken place. But one of the 
basic questions raised in the committee 
over the last 5 days was whether this 
strike constituted a national emergency. 
On that very point, the Secretary of 
Labor, in testifying, questioned whether 
there was a national emergency. At the 
same time the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] modified his 
resolution to apply section 10 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, because the administra- 
tion had not stated that there was an 
emergency. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, may 
I respond to that particular point? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Yes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In the resolution 
reported by the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee it is stated: 

The Congress therefore finds and declares 
that emergency measures are essential to the 
settlement of this dispute and to the security 
and continuity of transportation services by 
such carriers. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
That is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In the report it is 
stated that the dispute, under section 10 
of the Railway Labor Act, threatens sub- 
stantially to interrupt interstate com- 
merce to a degree such as to deprive a 
section of the country of essential trans- 
portation service. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Massachusetts. On 
that very point, as the Senator from 
Florida knows full well, this language is 
used in the Railway Labor Act, and is 
entirely different from the language 
which applies to national health, wel- 
fare, and safety in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and focuses over definition of “national 
emergency.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 2 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
This resolution uses the Railway Labor 
Act language. That language has been 
applied 167 times since the enactment of 
the Railway Labor Act, saying that es- 
sential transportation service for a par- 
ticular section of the country has been 
affected in such a way to merit the estab- 
lishment of an emergency board under 
that act. We agree with that. That 
language has been put into this measure. 

Mr. SMATHERS. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts this question? 
Is it not a fact that we have a very seri- 
ous situation, and we want it to end, and 
that Congress has authority to end it? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. The 
statement of the Senator is eminently 
correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Then I ask the Sen- 
ate, “Why do we not act?” 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
would point out to the Senator from 
Florida that the proposed legislation re- 
ported by the committee is consistent 
with the legislative procedures that have 
been followed in these matters by Con- 
gress over the years. Traditionally we 
have given the power to the President to 
call emergency procedures into play 
when he determines there is a national 
emergency. It is not the Senate which 
has exercised that authority in the past. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Congress can de- 
clare a national emergency at any time. 
The Senator is incorrect about that. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
That would be an extraordinary exercise 
of legislative power. Under the Taft- 
Hartley Act and under the Railway 
Labor Act, the President of the United 
States has the authority. I ask the 
Senator from Florida if he does not agree 
on this point 

Mr. SMATHERS. No, I do not agree. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
ask him if he will not agree on this 
one point: With all the available re- 
sources which are available to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, understand- 
ing the demands and the disruption 
which are evidenced in Florida and 
which are evidenced in Massachusetts, 
and the effects on national defense, the 
President of the United States is in the 
best position to determine when extraor- 
dinary action is needed. We can try to 
get the evidence before our respective 
committees, but we must rely on admin- 
istration witnesses. And the Secretary 
of Labor was not prepared to state that 
there was a national emergency. 

Mr. SMATHERS. My whole point 
6 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. If 
the Secretary of Labor, with all the re- 
sources available to him, says there is 
not a national emergency, does not the 
Senator agree that it is not unreasonable 
for us at least to consider that statement 
as having some weight? 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 
not interested in what the administra- 
tion is or is not doing. What I am in- 
terested in, and what I think we have 
got to do, is to face up to our own respon- 
sibility. Under the Constitution, Con- 
gress regulates interstate commerce. 
The Constitution gives us the authority 
and the right to declare a national emer- 
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gency. We either have a national emer- 
gency now, or are about to have one. I 
think we are having one. 

Again I ask the Senate, “Why do not 
we act?” We have the authority to do 
it. The time has come for us to do it. 
I say it is not right for us to take this 
hot potato and try to pass it on to the 
President. The situation is serious and 
we should face up to our own respon- 
sibility. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we are going to vote for some- 
thing, I would very much dislike to vote 
for a resolution that says Eastern Air- 
lines will fly to Miami, but not to New 
Orleans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 2 
additional minutes, 1 for the Senator and 
1 for myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that if we are going to vote to end 
this strike, we ought to vote to end the 
strike, and if we are not going to vote 
to end the strike, we should vote not to 
end it. But I should hate to have voted 
for something, and then have somebody 
ask me, “What did you do? Did you 
vote to have the airlines fly from New 
Orleans to Washington, or not?” and 
have to say, “I do not know; what I voted 
to do was to throw a hot potato into the 
lap of the President.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. The report says 
that the President is not required nor is 
he necessarily expected to exercise this 
authority. It is purely permissive on the 
part of the President. If that is not 
throwing a “hot potato” into his lap 
then I am at a loss to clearly understand 
the action of the committee in reporting 
this type of resolution to the Senate. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield first to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the debate may 
continue for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I would not take the 
floor at this time, were it not for the 
fact that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] has brought my 
name into the discussion. I shall an- 
swer the Senator from Massachusetts at 
some length this afternoon, as to the 
differences between my proposal and the 
resolution that he and the others who 
wish to pass the buck to the President 
of the United States are proposing, rather 
than assume what I consider to be their 
clear legislative responsibility here on 
the floor of the Senate. 

It is true that I changed my resolu- 
tion from what it was in the first place, 
from the use of the national emergency 
language of Taft-Hartley to the emer- 
gency language of the Railway Labor Act. 
But I would not wish what the Senator 
has said to imply that I do not think 
there is a national emergency. I have 
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said from the very beginning that there 
is a national emergency. 

There is a national emergency, in my 
judgment, factually, under the definitive 
terms of Taft-Hartley, but that does not 
apply to the case at all, for the airlines 
do not come under Taft-Hartley, they 
come under the Railway Labor Act. But 
there is an emergency under the pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act, which 
deals with this question of fact, “Is there 
a substantial interruption of essential 
transportation in various sections of the 
country?” 

There is no question about it. The 
precedents are legion. 

But let me say that I, too, am at a 
loss to understand the report, and I am 
at a loss, and have been from the be- 
ginning to understand why Senators do 
not wish to pass legislation to order this 
strike brought to an end, in the interest 
of the party that now has become the 
most important of all three parties in 
this dispute—the public. 

When we are dealing with a regulated 
industry—and they do not like to talk 
about this, may I say respectfully—an 
industry on which the taxpayers have 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars to 
provide the work opportunities for these 
men in the airports that they have built, 
and to provide the private enterprise 
opportunity for the carriers, the public 
are entitled to some consideration in re- 
gard to this interruption of essential 
transportation into various sections of 
the country. That is what we are deal- 
ing with here. 

Of course, when the President signs a 
bill, he joins with Congress, then, in a 
measure such as I shall propose to end 
the strike. Why does not Congress wish 
to join with the President in passing a 
resolution which, before it becomes law, 
the President will have to sign, in which 
Congress votes to end the strike, and, 
if the President signs it, the strike will 
be ended? 

Unfortunately, it is close to elections, 
and—speaking very respectfully—we 
have some Senators and Representatives 
who say, “Oh, no, the President is not 
a candidate in 1966, but we are.” 

What is that a surrender to? To cer- 
tain men now sitting in the gallery lis- 
tening to this debate, the labor lobbyists, 
who have brought forth a labor lobby 
against Congress the like of which I have 
not seen in my 21 years of service here. 
I have never surrendered to them nor to 
any other lobby, and I do not intend to 
surrender to them today. I intend to 
continue to support the public interest. 
That is the way to be fair to the workers 
in this industry. 

I repeat, if we pass legislation in which 
Congress assumes its responsibility and 
does not pass the buck to the White 
House, and the President signs that leg- 
islation, then the President and Con- 
gress will join as partners—as they 
should—on such legislation to bring this 
strike to an end, protecting these men 
for a fair settlement, and giving them 
retroactivity when they finally reach a 
collective bargaining agreement. 

That is the issue before Congress, and 
the senior Senator from Oregon does not 
intend, in the debate that will take place 
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this afternoon, to let the opponents ever 
get away from that issue. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida has asked the ques- 
tion, Why do we not act?” There has 
been no answer given to that question, 
except what the Senator from Oregon 
has just said. I think it is obvious that 
we are hesitating and refusing to act be- 
cause we have a fear of fulfilling our 
responsibility. 

It is simple to find excuses when we do 
not want to act. One excuse for our fail- 
ure to act is that we are not confronted 
with an emergency affecting the national 
interest. I cannot subscribe to that ex- 
cuse. It is a convenient one. It is ad- 
vocated for the purpose of avoiding the 
fulfillment of our responsibility. 

I subscribe to what the junior Senator 
from Florida has said. I am not overly 
concerned whether the White House is 
fulfilling its responsibility. 

Our concern should be over whether we 
are prepared to fulfill our responsibility 
or whether we are prepared to cringe on 
the floor of the Senate in abject surren- 
der, lying face downward because we fear 
to fulfill our responsibility. 

I believe that we are faced with a na- 
tional emergency. The economy is af- 
fected. It is our responsibility to act in 
the interest of the people of the United 
States, and I contemplate doing that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Florida and other Senators 
who wish to debate the question may 
have 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Florida has spoken very well and 
I am sure, correctly concerning the air- 
line dispute, and how it affects his own 
State. I realize that it has a most del- 
eterious effect in Florida and in many 
other areas of the country. 

What proportion of intercity passenger 
and freight traffic would have to be af- 
fected, for a strike to be called a national 
emergency or a threat to the national 
interest? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 
not able to answer that. I do not even 
want to speculate. 

We saw what the stock market did on 
yesterday. We know what our general 
economy is. We know that if there has 
ever been a time when a strike of this 
character—has dealt a solar plexus blow 
to our economy, bringing increasing un- 
employment, and a continuous downward 
trend of almost every economic indicator, 
it is now. This strike is hurting us 
throughout the whole Nation. Of course, 
it hurts Florida very badly. Let me also 
point out that more than 150,000 travel- 
ers and 4,100 flights a day have been 
affected. Two hundred and thirty-one 
cities in the United States have had their 
air service limited. Seventy cities have 
no commercial traffic at all. All this 
adversely affects allied industries and 
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business in the United States. The situ- 
ation grows worse with each passing 
hour. 

I believe I am safe in saying that there 
are between 50 to 100 million people who 
are adversely affected. It does not in- 
volve merely the 17,000 machinists who 
voted against this settlement which had 
been offered to them. Approximately 
35,500 machinists were on strike, but only 
17,000 of them voted not to accept what 
had been offered. Seventeen thousand 
people are literally bringing to their 
knees 50 to 100 million people. 

The taxi drivers, the restaurant own- 
ers, and the gasoline men have been 
affected by this type and character of 
strike. 

The Senator talks about Rhode Island. 
It may be that they do not have any 
particular problems concerning the Al- 
legheny Airlines flying there. However, 
they are still very adversely affected. 
People cannot get from Alabama to 
Rhode Island this year. There is no way 
to get them there by air. However, that 
is not the point. The main point is that 
the entire Nation is adversely affected by 
this strike. 

If the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare had an opportunity to say yes 
or no with respect to the national emer- 
gency, why did the Secretary of Labor 
say that the situation is approaching a 
national emergency? He said that cer- 
tain conditions indicate that it is almost 
a national emergency. I could not tell 
whether he was on or off the point, but 
he was very close to it. 

The fact is that he did say several days 
ago, when he first testified, that if the 
conditions continued for 2 or 3 days 
longer it would be a national emergency. 
The situation has continued and the time 
has come for us to act. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, just to place 
the information in the Recor, the fact 
is that 96 percent of the people moving 
between cities are moving as they always 
have; 99.9 percent of intercity freight 
is still moving. a 

When the Secretary of Labor came to 
us yesterday, several days after his first 
appearance, he still testified that the 
Nation was not in a national emergency 
situation. 

What we are talking about here is 
the enactment of legislation which would 
send men back to work against their 
will with the threat of a jail sentence 
or a fine if they do not comply. The 
Senate has not done this since 1917. 
This indeed is very heavy medicine. 

I submit that this particular strike is 
not as serious an inconvenience to people 
as other strikes have been. This strike 
has inconvenienced the articulate, the 
formers of opinions, Members of Con- 
gress, and industrial leaders. Indeed, 
we are most aware of the situation. 
Granted general vacationers are also put 
at a disadvantage. But there was a bus 
strike which affected far more people; 
and a strike in the shipping industry 
which affected a greater segment of our 
economy. 
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This is the area in which we are remiss. 
The Congress should consider legislation 
of a general nature, as called for by the 
administration, to handle problems such 
as this. 

Mr.SMATHERS. The Senator forgets 
one point. I do not like to mention it, 
but my son has returned from 2 years in 
Vietnam. He is having a hard time get- 
ting to the east coast because of the air- 
lines strike. I presume thousands of 
others are in the same situation. There 
are all kinds of interruptions in the plans 
of people. That is not good, particularly 
when we have the machinery to get the 
problem settled in a very effective im- 
partial, and objective manner. 

The fact is that the board called in to 
hear the testimony investigated the 
strike and notified the President that in 
its judgment this dispute threatened to 
substantially interrupt interstate com- 
merce so as to deprive the country of 
essential transportation service The 
collective bargaining process broke down. 
It is now time under such conditions for 
the Congress to take effective, affirmative 
action to settle the dispute and in so do- 
ing not “pass the buck” to the President 
of the United States. Let us discharge 
fully cur own responsibilities. I am con- 
fident the President will discharge his. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island said that noth- 
ing like this has happened since 1917. 
That particular strike took place in 1916. 
The court decision was in 1917. Congress 
acted before the court decision. 

When there was a threatened railroad 
strike we went even further. When there 
was a threatened railroad strike in 1963, 
we passed legislation that prevented them 
from striking. We did not even wait for 
them to strike. That was even stronger 
action. 

It has been said that there is no 
precedent. I want to say that the ac- 
tion taken by Congress in 1963 was even 
stronger than the proposal we are mak- 
ing today. The 1963 legislation pre- 
vented the strike. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Rhode Island be given 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have 
made my point. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. He is the Senator who 
gave me the information concerning the 
railroad labor dispute in 1916 and 1917. 
I should have used the correct year, be- 
cause he was my tutor in the beginning. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon 
is too good a lawyer, I believe, to parallel 
the situation in 1963 and the situation 
that is before Congress at this time. 

The action taken by Congress in 1963 
was the result of a Presidential message 
which was extremely clear and outlined 
that the health, welfare, and safety of 
the Nation was in jeopardy if no action 
was taken by Congress. 
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To the contrary, in the present situa- 
tion, the President has not made that 


case. 

The Senator is not the best one to 
make a statement concerning the trans- 
portation problems between Alabama 
and Rhode Island. There is only one 
person who knows and who can quite 
rightfully say. That is the who has the 
benefit of all the information that has 
poured into the offices of the Secretary 
of Labor, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the other agencies. They are the people 
who can best determine what constitutes 
a national emergency. 

There was a dialog earlier with respect 
to the opinion of the Secretary of Labor. 
I should like to read from the supple- 
mentary statement presented to the com- 
mittee, in which he said: 

The question is whether to take away from 
one union, because of its intransigence, the 
right to strike which is the traditionally rec- 
ognized means of all labor's enforcing its 
collective bargaining demands. That right 
would be worthless if it could be exercised 
only when a majority of the public agreed 
with what the union was seeking. 

Once—and only once—in the past 20 years, 
since World War II, has the right to strike 
been denied by a special law because a union’s 
bargaining demands were considered un- 
reasonable, and its threat to the public 
interest too great. That was in 1963 when 
a complete paralysis of the Nation's railroads 
was imminent. 

This isn’t that kind of situation. 


I believe that that opinion by the Sec- 
retary of Labor is extremely important, 
and should be considered by the Members 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like 5 minutes 
to reply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that irrespective of 
what my legal abilities may be, on this 
matter Iam on completely sound ground, 
because he is quite mistaken as to what 
happened in 1963. 

In 1963, Congress did not follow the 
President of the United States. In 1963, 
Congress did not adopt the reeommenda- 
tions of the President. In 1963, the Pres- 
ident recommended something quite dif- 
ferent from what Congress did. 

On the very day that the Senate took 
its action, I offered, at the request of the 
President of the United States, his pro- 
gram as a substitute for what was being 
proposed by Congress. I did this on Au- 
gust 27, 1963. 

The President told me that morning 
that if the majority leader and I were 
the only two men who voted for his pro- 
posal, he wanted his proposal offered. 
We offered his proposal, and as I recall, 
approximately 15 Senators voted for it. 

The President of the United States did 
not propose arbitration for the settle- 
ment of that dispute. The President 
did not favor compulsory arbitration for 
the settlement of that dispute. He had 
an entirely different program. I offered 
it and was defeated. I believe we made 
a great mistake in not following the pro- 
posal of the President in 1963. 

The point I wish to make is that today 
we have a situation in which there is a 
strike, and in 1963 there was only the 
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threat of a strike. It is true that in 1963 
the President believed that the strike 
should be averted. He made a proposal 
which in essence would have put the 
matter before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to consider it and to 
have jurisdiction over it for a period of 
time. The Senate rejected that proposal, 
and itself decided that it ought to take 
the matter into is own hands and vote 
for acceptance of its program. 

So that I am at a loss to understand 
why the Senator from Massachusetts be- 
lieves that the only one in this country 
who is capable of determining whether 
or not an emergency exists is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Congress has 
a clear responsibility, if it decides that 
the situation is serious enough to bring 
a strike to an end, to render that judg- 
ment, and it is competent to do that. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
There is no question that Congress has 
both the authority and, under the Con- 
stitution, the power 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. The Senator 
can use my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
do not dispute the presentation or the 
representations of the Senator from 
Oregon that Congress has the power to 
enact legislation this afternoon. There 
is no question about that. 

The point which is fundamental to my 
earlier remarks is that the President of 
the United States made representations 
to Congress, in a special message, that 
there had to be action, quite clearly, be- 
cause the health, welfare, and national 
security of the United States were 
threatened. 

All I need do is refer to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of the day, and in this 
particular message the President said: 

The national defense and security would 
be seriously harmed. More than 400,000 
commuters would be hard hit. 

The Council of Economic Advisers esti- 
mates that by the 30th day of a general 
rail strike, some 6 million nonrallroad 
workers would have been laid off in addi- 
tion to the 200,000 members of the strik- 
ing brotherhoods and 500,000 other railroad 
employees—that unemployment would reach 
the 15-percent mark for the first time since 
1940—and that the decline in our rate of 
GNP would be nearly four times as great as 
the decline which occurred in this Nation’s 
worst postwar recession. 


The President went on to say in sum- 
mary: 

In short, the cost to the national interest 
of an extended nationwide rail strike is 
clearly intolerable. 


Mr. President, this is exactly the kind 
of representation which was made in 
1963, and Congress acted then, and it 
decided in its own good course which 
kind of action it would take. These 
kinds of representations have not been 
made in this instance. 
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All we need do is refer to the state- 
ments of the 0 aber’ before 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, on the two occasions he appeared, 
and we will find that he did not make 
this kind of case. 

I believe that the President of the 
United States, quite clearly—to reiterate 
what I mentioned before—can make 
these determinations, can make these 
findings of fact, and can make these 
representations to the appropriate com- 
mittee and to Congress. To date, they 
have not felt inclined to do so. 

I do not question that Congress has 
the authority and the right. As a 
matter of fact, in a dialog with the 
Secretary of Labor, Senator Javits said: 

Well, Mr. Secretary, I must say that leaves 
us very much in the air. When the Presi- 
dent had a railroad strike threatened, he 
sent us a message and he asked for legis- 
lation. Now, he is either asking for it now 
or he is not, or he is neutral or something, 
and I think we as Senators should know what 
he is, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the President will be neutral if, 
after legislation has been passed based 
upon the resolution I have offered, the 
President signs it? Does the Senator be- 
lieve he would be neutral then? He is 
joining with us, as a partner, and we 
ought to be a partner with him, and not 
put the President off all alone to make 
the decision as to whether or not the 
strike should be ended. 

If the President does not believe the 
facts warrant ending the strike, after we 
pass the resolution, then he will not sign 
it. There is that check. I was under 
the impression that we had a system of 
checks and balances. 


METAL AND NONMETALLIC MINE 
SAFETY ACT—RESOLUTION BY 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GOVERNMENTAL LABOR OFFI- 
CIALS 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on July 

28, 1966, the International Association of 

Governmental Labor Officials met in 

New Orleans. Officials representing the 

departments of labor of 35 States at- 

tended, and voted unanimously to urge 
the Congress to accept the State plan 
provision included in H.R. 8989, the 

Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act, 

as it passed the House—substantially 

the same provision which I offered as an 
amendment and which was defeated on 
the Senate floor by only one vote. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
Senators—and particularly those who 
may be appointed conferees on this bill— 
I ask unanimous consent that this reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMEN- 


TAL LABOR OFFICIALS, RESOLUTION No. 3, 
METAL AND NONMETALLIC MINE SAFETY 


Whereas, the United States Senate and the 
United States House of Representatives have 
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approved variant versions of H.R. 8989 en- 
titled: Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Act; 

Whereas, such act is designed to require 
the United States Secretary of the Interior 
to develop and promulgate safety standards 
for the protection of life, the promotion of 
health and safety and the prevention of acci- 
dents in mines and to enforce such regula- 
tions in all mines within the United States; 

Whereas, many of the states in which min- 
ing is a significant industry have already 
enacted laws and promulgated regulations 
which provide for a broad scope of protec- 
tion of most of the employees engaged in 
mining within such states, which laws and 
regulations are usually enforced by a suf- 
ficient number of trained inspectors; 

Whereas, the version of H.R. 8989 which 
was passed by the House of Representatives 
provides in Section 13(b) thereof that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall approve the 
plan of a state which desires to assume re- 
sponsibility for the development and enforce- 
ment of health and safety standards in mines 
located in such state whenever such state 
plan meets specified criteria relating to the 
substance of such state's safety laws and 
regulations, to such state’s enforcement pro- 
cedures, and to the provision by such state 
of appropriate reports to the Secretary; 

Whereas, the version of H.R. 8989 which 
was passed in the House of Representatives 
also provides in Section 13(d) thereof that 
the refusal of the Secretary of the Interior 
to approve a plan submitted by a state shall 
be subject to judicial review provided, how- 
ever, that the findings of fact by the Secre- 
tary, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive; 

Whereas, the version of H.R. 8989 which 
was passed by the House of Representatives 
further provides in Section 13(e) thereof 
that the regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall not apply 
within a state the plan of which has been 
accepted nor shall the Secretary of the In- 
terior enforce the statute within such state 
(Section 4) ; 

Whereas, the version of H.R. 8989 which 
was passed by the Senate also provides in 
Section 16 thereof for the Secretary of the 
Interior to approve a state plan which 
satisfies specified criteria relating to such 
state’s procedures for the enforcement of 
national safety standards and to the provi- 
sion by such state of appropriate reports to 
the Secretary, but does not recognize the 
substance of such state’s safety laws and 
regulations, does not provide for judicial re- 
view of the refusal of the Secretary to ap- 
prove a state plan, and requires the Secre- 
tary to inspect mines within states in which 
a state plan has been approved, except, in 
the absence of an emergency, that he shall 
not inspect such a mine unless a state in- 
spector participates in such inspection; 

Whereas, the version of H.R. 8989 which 
was passed by the Senate would undermine 
the substance of the mining safety laws and 
regulations and the enforcement practices 
of states which are engaged in protecting 
employee health and safety in mines, and 
would subject the mines in such states to 
duplicate inspections by state and national 
inspectors; 

Whereas, the version of the bill which was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
would preclude duplicate inspection of 
mines, maintain the integrity of the mine 
health and safety plans of states which have 
effective plans and would assure national 
standards and national enforcement in states 
which do not have effective plans; 

Whereas, a Conference Committee is being 
appointed to resolve the differences between 
the versions of H.R. 8989 which have passed 
the House of Representatives and the Senate: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this Association affirms its 
preference for the version of H.R, 8989 which 
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Was passed by the House of Representatives, 
with specific reference to Section 13 of such 
bill; and respectfully urges upon the Confer- 
ence Committee of the United States Con- 
gress the adoption of Section 13 of the House 
of Representatives version of H.R. 8989 or 
language substantially similar to that sec- 
tion; and requests the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the IAGLO to transmit to the members 
of the Conference Committee a copy of this 
Resolution. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor a list of the State representatives 
who attended the meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


REGISTRATION List, 49TH ANNUAL IAGLO 
CONVENTION, NEW ORLEANS, LA., JULY 25, 
1966 
Alabama: Mr, Arlis R. Fant, Director, De- 

partment of Labor. 

Arkansas: Mr. Bill Laney, Commissioner, 
Department of Labor. 

California: Mr. A, C. Roth, Chief, Farm 
Labor Services, Department of Industrial 
Relations. 

Colorado: Mr. Albert S. Mangan, Member, 
Industrial Commission; Mr. Walter W. 
Johnson, Member, Industrial Commission; 
Mr. Richard E. Moss, Secretary, Workmen’s 
Compensation Division. 

Connecticut: Mr. Renato Ricciuti, Com- 
missioner, Labor Department. 

Delaware: Mr. Joseph A. Bradshaw, Chair- 
man, Department of Labor and Industrial 
Relations; Mr. Harold T. Bockman, Speaker 
of the House, Delaware; Mr. Joseph A. Reese, 
Chief of Wage Collection. 

District of Columbia: Mr. Richard R. 
Seideman, Executive Secretary, D.C. Min. 
Wage Board; Mr. Charles F. Wilson, Employee 
Representative, D.C. Minimum Wage Board; 
Mr. Edward J. Austin, Employer Representa- 
tive, D.C. Minimum Wage Board. 

Florida: Mr. Charles Harris, President, 
Florida State Federation Labor Council, A 
CIO; Mr. Walter L. Lightsey, Member, Florida 
Industrial Commission. 

Georgia: Mr. L. C. Butcher, Fiscal Officer, 
Department of Labor. 

Hawaii: Mr. Alfred Laureta, Director, De- 
partment of Labor & Industrial Relations. 

Idaho: Mr. W. L. Robison, Commissioner, 
Department of Labor. 

Illinois: Mr. John E. Cullerton, Director, 
Department of Labor. 

Iowa: Mr. Dale Parkins, Commissioner, Bu- 
reau of Labor. 

Kansas: Mr. Leonard R. Williams, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Labor. 

Kentucky: Dr. Carl Cabe, Commissioner, 
Department of Labor; Mr. James H. Sandlin, 
Director, Labor Standards; Mr. Leonard J. 
Dunman, Director, Division of Occupational 
Safety; Mr. Murray E. Combs, Executive As- 
sistant to the Commissioner. 

Louisiana: Mr. Curtis C. Luttrell, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Labor; Mr. Eugene 
Guillot, Jr., Deputy Commissioner; Mrs. 
Lazell James, Administrative Assistant; Mrs. 
Sarah Goostree, Secretary. 

Maryland: Mr. Bill Welch, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Department of Labor and Indus- 
try. 

Massachusetts: Mr. Rocco Alberto, Com- 
missioner, Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries. 

Michigan: Mr. Thomas Roumell, Director, 
Department of Labor. 

Missouri: Mr. Jim Butler, Chairman, In- 
dustrial Commission. 

New Hampshire: Mr. Robert Duvall, Com- 
missioner, Department of Labor, 
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New Jersey: Mr. Raymond F. Male, Com- 
missioner, Department of Labor and Indus- 
try; Mr. George D. McGuinness, Chief Fiscal 
& Personnel Officer; Mr. William J. Clark, 
Director, Wage and Hour Bureau. 

New Mexico: Mr. John F. Otero, Labor 
Commissioner, Labor and Industrial Com- 
mission. 

New York: Dr. M. P. Catherwood, Indus- 
trial Commissioner, State Department of 
Labor; Mr. Carl J. Mattei, Director, Division 
of Industrial Safety; Mr. Ralph Vatalaro, Jr., 
Director, Public Relations; Mr. Dan Daly, 
State Department of Labor; Mr. Jerome 
Lefkowitz, Deputy Commissioner; Mr. W. W. 
Motley, Consultant. 

North Carolina: Mr, Frank Crane, Com- 
missioner, Department of Labor. 

Ohio: Mr. Wiliam O. Walker, Director, 
Department of Industrial Relations. 

Pennsylvania: Mrs. Marjorie Tibbs, Direc- 
tor, Bureau of Women and Children. 

Rhode Island: Mr. John J. Hall, Director, 
Department of Labor. 

Tennessee: Mr. W. H. Parham, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Labor; Mr. Paul Phil- 
lips, Assistant Commissioner of Labor. 

Texas: Mr. Charles H. King, Jr., Com- 
missioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics; Mr. 
A. V. Fletcher, Administrative Asst.; Mr. 
Tommy V. Smith, Chief Deputy, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Utah: Mr. John R. Schone, Commissioner, 
Utah Industrial Commission. 

Virginia: Mr. Edmond M. Boggs, Commis- 
sioner. 

Washington: Mr. Harold J. Petrie, Direc- 
tor, Department of Labor and Industries; 
Mrs. Maxine Daly, Commissioner, Employ- 
ment Security Department. 

West Virginia: Mr. Lawrence Barker, Com- 
missioner, Department of Labor; Mr. Walter 
L. Snyder, Director, Division of Employment 
Standards; Mr. Curtis I. Lago, Director, Di- 
vision of Safety, Department of Labor. 

Wisconsin: Mr. Gene A. Rowland, Com- 
missioner, Ind. Commission of Wisconsin; 
Mr. Douglas N. Ajer, Director, Division of 
Labor Standards; Mr. Russell Berg, Deputy, 
Division of Labor Standards. 

Wyoming: Mr. Paul H. Backman, Com- 
missioner, Department of Labor and Statis- 
tics. 


UNITED JEWISH APPEAL DINNER IN 
HONOR OF PRESIDENT ZALMAN 
SHAZAR OF ISRAEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» certain speeches by the Pres- 
ident of Israel, Zalman Shazar; the gen- 
eral chairman of the national United 
Jewish Appeal, Max M. Fisher, of Mich- 
igan; and Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of 
New York, at a dinner given by the 
United Jewish Appeal of Greater New 
York and the National United Jewish 
Appeal for the President of Israel last 
night at the Plaza Hotel, at which my 
colleague the Senator from New York 
Mr. KENNEDY] and I had the privilege 
of being present. This great dinner was 
addressed also by Monroe Goldwater, of 
New York, president of the United Jew- 
ish Appeal of Greater New York. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Max M. FISHER, GENERAL CHAIR- 
MAN, UNITED JEWISH APPEAL, AT UJA DIN- 
NER IN HONOR OF PRESIDENT ZALMAN 
SHAZAR, OF ISRAEL, PLAZA HOTEL, NEw YORK, 
MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 1, 1966 
Mr. President, Mrs. Shazar, distinguished 

representatives of the U.S. Government, of 
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Israel, of the State of New York, fellow ofi- 
cers and friends of the United Jewish Appeal, 
and honored guests: It is with a deep sense of 
privilege—and the warmest feelings of per- 
sonal friendship—that I open this meeting. 

On many occasions, Mr. President, you 
have welcomed most of us in this room to 
Israel. 

You have received many of the leaders of 
the United Jewish Appeal individually, and 
you have received large groups of us on mis- 
sions—at the Bait Ha-Na-See, the house of 
the President in Jerusalem. 

Every visit we have ever made with you 
has been an unforgettable occasion for each 
one of us. 

It was made memorable—first of all—by 
the warmth of your reception. 

For myself, I will never forget meeting 
with you as I was about to assume the gen- 
eral chairmanship of the United Jewish Ap- 
peal. 

You noted then that you were not only 
interested in assisting UJA in any way pos- 
sible—as a matter of principle—but that 
you felt you had a special obligation to help 
me because we were practically “mispocha.” 
Since my father had emigrated from the 
region of Minsk to go to America ... even 
as you did, to go to Palestine. 

But in addition to the warmth of your 
friendship we remember our meetings with 
you for other things—for the wisdom of your 
words and for the wonderful sense of history 
which surrounds such an occasion on meet- 
ing you. 

Each one of us has felt privileged knowing 
that we were doing something that Jews 
before us were unable to do for twenty 
centuries. 

We knew that we were standing in pride 
and in honor with a head of state—a Presi- 
dent—of a reborn sovereign and independ- 
ent, Jewish state. 

Having been your guests then—having en- 
joyed your great hospitality—it is with the 
greatest pleasure that we welcome you and 
Mrs. Shazar as our guests to this great city 
and State of New York—and to the United 
States of America. We have followed your 
visit to the Western Hemisphere with genu- 
ine interest. 

We have noted with pride and satisfaction 
how cordial the response has been of the 
peoples you have visited—to Israel—and to 
you, personally. 

We are sure that your journey has already 
provided you with many treasured memories. 

But it is our heartfelt hope that this 
meeting and your stay in this great country 
will be the most memorable part of your 
visit. 

Mr. President, I will not have the pleasure 
of introducing you to this audience this eve- 
ning. That honor will go to a great leader 
of UJA and the Jewish community of this 
city. 

But before we reach that introduction, I 
think it would be most appropriate if I m- 
troduced this distinguished audience to you. 
I wish that I could introduce each indi- 
vidually, but let me say—simply and direct- 
ly—that they are a most remarkable group 
of Americans and Jews. 

They are here because they are leaders— 
men and women of heart and action. But 
more than this, they are here because each 
has been filled with a deep love of his people, 
and each has caught a personal glimpse of 
a great vision. 

In our long history, we Jews have pro- 
duced many men who have used their abili- 
ties and their means to advance the welfare 
of both mankind and their fellow Jews. 

But I think it can be said that the great 
events and upheavals of our times have 
produced a whole generation of such men, 
and these are some of the leaders of that 
Jewish generation. I say “some of the 
leaders” because there are several thousand 
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a ner 1o leaders who wonld have wished 

n who have exhibited their 
leadership in many ways—in great causes 
for the American general community—in 
building our American Jewish life, building 
local Jewish communities and in assisting in 
the advance of Israel, through Israel bonds, 
economic development, and many other 
ways. 

But above all, the men and women present 
have all contributed to the development of 
that remarkable and inspiring movement— 
called the United Jewish Appeal. 

Mr. President, I know that you are familiar 
with the main facts about UJA. You are 
aware that it was formed on the eve of 
World War Two in a desperate hour to help 
save the Jews of Europe threatened by Hit- 
ler, 

You know, too, that it represented an al- 
lance of great institutions in American 
Jewish life, of the joint distribution com- 
mittee, which has helped to save literally 
millions of Jews since world war one, and 
the United Israel Appeal, which has long 
served to promote the settlement and up- 
building of Palestine, and since 1948—of 
Israel. 

You are familiar with the fact that in 1946 
American Jews—through the United Jewish 
Appeal—raised $100 million to save the sur- 
vivors of the concentration camps—the first 
$100 million in a year ever provided by a 
single group, in a single year, acting volun- 
tarily. 

You are aware too, how American Jewry, 
mobilized by the UJA, stood with the people 
of Palestine, in meeting crisis on crisis, for 
our people abroad. How—in a small way— 
we were able to help bring about that great 
day in 1948 that saw Israel reborn. How 
we have since helped to bring a million and 
a quarter immigrants to Israel and how we 
have helped in many other ways to speed the 
remarkable development which has taken 
place in Israel in 18 short years. 

In this room there are men and women 
who have been a part of the UJA since it 
was founded nearly 30 years ago. There are 
other men who have taken up the challenge 
of UJA from wonderful fathers who were 
once our leaders. And there are still other 
men who have grown to manhood in that 
time, who rallied to UJA as they took their 
place as leaders in our community. 

What is remarkable is that the UJA—after 
nearly 30 years—is still the great rallying 
point of American Jewry, and the American 
Jewish leadership. These men who have 
been the heart of the UJA movement have 
received no special honors. Year after year 
they have given with a generosity that has 
aroused the admiration of the entire Ameri- 
can community, and has made possible, the 
raising of more than $13 billion. 

And they have given also of their time, 
their energy, and their leadership, and above 
all, gotten others to do the same. 

What has motivated them? What has 
caused them to assume the leader's role? 
As I see it, Mr. President, they have been 
moved by a deep sense of responsibility for 
their fellow Jews. 

They were determined that Hitlerism 
should not mark the end to the great and 
noble story of the Jew. They believed that 
Jewish lives were as precious as any other 
lives—and that if no one else would save 
them, they would. 

But in addition to this, Mr. President, I 
believe there came a time when each man 
here caught a glimpse of a special vision. 

Each saw, each came to believe, that out 
of the tragedies of the distant past and the 
great tragedy of the more immediate past, 
when we saw 6 million jews killed by Hitler, 
there could come a new beginning, a new 
day, for our people—and that ours was the 
generation chosen to bring this about. 
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Yes, each man here dared to think with 
you in Palestine, that ours wes a chesen 
generation, that in our time we could end 


there was darkness. 
reward, Mr. President, we have all had it. 

We have had it in the knowledge that 
there is a state of Israel, proud, and strong, 
and forward looking. 

We have had it in the daring of Israel’s 
ploneers and leaders—in the heroism and 
the courage—of Israel’s youth—in the con- 
tinuing progress in the land—in the bright 
and sparkling faces of Israel’s children un- 
marked by fear—in Israel's willingness to 
share her knowledge and know-how for the 
benefit of other peoples—in Israel’s devo- 
tion to freedom, democracy, and human 
betterment, 

Yes, we have had our reward in many 
ways that are meaningful and satisfying. 
Above all, we have had our reward and we 
still have it, in the knowledge that when 
the call came to us, as it came to you in 
Israel, we did not fail. With you we have 
saved Jewish lives. With you we have helped 
to restore the land and reopen the gates. 
With you we have helped to change the 
world, after 20 centuries, for those of our 
people faced with suffering and oppression, 

And finally, we have our reward, in know- 
ing that we shall go on doing these things 
with you—that these are the great tasks 
which it has been given us to do in our 
time—and in our generation. 

With humility, with thankfulness, and 
with pride, we shall continue to do them 
together with you to the best of our ability. 


Text OF REMARKS BY PRESIDENT ZALMAN 
SHAZAR OF ISRAEL AT THE DINNER GIVEN BY 
UNITED JEWISH APPEAL, PLAZA HOTEL, MON- 
DAY, Aucust 1, 1966 
Mr. Fisher, Governor Rockefeller, Senator 

Javrrs, Senator KENNEDY, Ladies and Gentle- 

men; 

Iam most grateful to you for your invita- 
tion to be here with you tonight. During 
the few days which Mrs. Shazar and myself 
have spent in New York we have been shown 
every kindness and hospitality and we are 
deeply grateful. 

Tomorrow I shall have the great pleasure 
of meeting with the President of the United 
States. I took forward to this opportunity 
to tell him how much we in Israel appreciate 
his leadership for the progress and independ- 
ence of small nations. 

You have made it possible for me now to 
meet representatives of the largest single 
community of Jews in the world, a commu- 
nity which, together with the free Jewish 
communities in other countries, has been 
playing a role of extraordinary significance 
in the history of our generation. 

You here and the community we have 
created in Israel are the two forces which, 
in effective partnership, have made possible 
the resurrection of the Jewish people after 
the Nazi holocaust. Together we have en- 
deavored not only to give the Jewish people 
a new lease on life, but to assure it of secu- 
rity and dignity for the future—to give Jews 
freedom to express their attachment to their 
people and to create in accordance with their 
tradition and their historic experience and 
needs. 

You in the United Jewish Appeal in New 
York City and throughout the United States 
have been particularly concerned with the 
sacred task of helping Jews to transfer them- 
selves from conditions of subjection, discrim- 
ination and fear, to conditions of freedom, 
above all in Israel. 

None of the goals of this partnership have 
as yet been completely reached. 

There are still many who yearn for free- 
dom. 

We cannot say that we have completed the 
central task of creating the cultural, reli- 
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gious and spiritual institutions which must 
take the place of the great centers of Jewish 
life so brutally destroyed in Europe. 

Nor can we say that we have finished the 
job of absorption for those we have helped 
to bring to Israel. The initial steps of im- 
migration and the provision of housing must 
be supplemented by thorough economic and 
cultural integration. Unless the new im- 
migrant whom you help to bring and settle 
in Israel is not further helped to attain the 
skills and education and social services that 
will make him and his children rooted and 
creative members of the community, our 
pledge to the newcomer has not been hon- 
ored and the future of Israel itself will be 
profoundly and sadly affected. This is a 
challenge to us all which I trust we shall be 
able jointly to meet. 

Yet we cannot sufficiently emphasize that 
the last eighteen years have been years of 
great achievement for Israel. Hundreds of 
thousands of our people have been helped 
to live as free men should. We have created, 
I think, a firm and unshakeable foundation 
for cultural and spiritual progress. There 
are more schoolchildren in Israel today than 
the size of the entire population in 1948. 
These children are being given ever greater 
opportunities to educate and develop them- 
selves as human beings and as Jews. We 
have been able to stimulate Jewish research 
and learning and attract to it fine young 
minds. 

My long acquaintance with United States 
Jewry leads me to conclude that striking 
progress in cultural fields has been made here 
as well. I am particularly happy to have 
had the chance during my stay here of re- 
establishing personal contact with many of 
your religious leaders and cultural and lit- 
erary figures. But it has been a matter of 
special satisfaction to me to learn that many 
more have gone to Israel for the summer and 
that I will be seeing them a week from now 
in Jerusalen. This is a practical indication 
to me of the extent of the partnership and 
interchange between us, in the area of Jewish 
religious and cultural development. I am 
sure that this is a partnership which is des- 
tined to grow even closer. 

During the course of my life I have seen 
and experienced the great transformations 
and convulsions that have swept the Jewish 
people. There is much, very much, to re- 
member that no longer exists. There is much 
to mourn. But it is easier to look forward to 
a bright future for the Jewish people in 1966 
than it was in 1906 when I was a boy. It is 
easier to be confident about the future of 
Israel in 1966 than it was in 1924 when I 
first came there or than it was in 1947 and 
48 when the world recognized our right to 
our modest place under the sun in our an- 
cestral home. 

None of this happened by itself: it was 
born of a need for freedom and of a deter- 
mination to achieve it. The need continues, 
but I think that the degree of determination 
and of consistent practical effort has not 
weakened. Your presence here tonight in the 
cause of the United Jewish Appeal seems to 
me profoundly indicative of this. 

We have not had an easy road in Israel 
these last eighteen years and we are still 
surrounded by openly expressed hostility. 
But we have grown in every aspect of our 
national life and in our capacity to defend 
our freedom. 

May I in conclusion make this reflection. 
The first and immortal President of Israel, 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, was in this city of 
New York as the major spokesman of our as- 
pirations before the United Nations when, in 
1948, he was elected the President of the 
Provisional Council of the newly proclaimed 
State of Israel. The second president of 
Israel, my life-long, unforgettable friend, 
Izhak Ben-Zvi, found refuge in this city 
in the early days of World War I when he 


life, of which I spoke before, is destined to 

continue, ensuring the course of Jewish his- 

tory and enriching the life of the whole 
world, 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY GOVERNOR ROCKE- 
FELLER PREPARED FOR DELIVERY AT THE DIN- 
NER HONORING PRESIDENT SHAZAR OF ISRAEL, 
UNITED JEWISH APPEAL OF GREATER NEW 
Tonk, Horet Praza, New Tonk, N.Y., MON- 
pay, Aucust 1, 1966, 6:30 P.m. i 
On behalf of the people of the State of 

New York, I bid you welcome, Mr. President— 

Shalom, Hanassi. We welcome you as a dis- 

tinguished scholar and gifted writer; we wel- 

come you as a revered philosopher; and, most 

of all, we welcome you as the leader of a 

young, vigorous and vibrant democracy that 

has captured the American imagination and 
won the American heart. I am also de- 
lighted to welcome Mrs. Shazar to our 

shores—for she is a remarkable woman, a 

true Israeli Halutza—a ploneer—and a fine 

author in her own right. 

I'd like to point out, Mr. President, that 
you and I have a common responsibility. 
We are each accountable to about two and 
one half million Jewish citizens. And our 
nations are joined by so many bonds of 
humanity, history and common experience. 

In the last century, an impassioned Amer- 
ican poet proclaimed the promise of America 
to the world: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
died masses 

These words of Emma Lazarus are en- 
graved for all time on our Statute of Liberty 
in the Port of New York. In this century, 
they could emblazon the ports of Haifa and 
Jaffa just as well. 

Both our nations—one of the world’s old- 
est democracies and one of the world’s 
youngest—have opened their arms wide to 
millions, As in the dreams of the Hebrew 
prophets, we have both been enriched by the 
gathering of the Exiles. 

The more recent migration to Israel—still 
fresh in our minds—is one of the great, mov- 
ing dramas of this age. Over a million peo- 
ple—a shattered remnant of the nightmare 
of Nazism—gathered at a small, barren and 
all-but-forsaken land, They came from over 
70 nations. They took root alongside those 
who came before them. And just as in this 
country, the immigrant—by his sweat and 
by his toil, by his vision and by his crea- 
tivity—helped to forge a new nation. 

By these massive infusions of new blood, 
both our countries became half-brothers to 
the whole world—with something of almost 
every land to be found within us. In fact, 
long ago we almost became even closer. 

One of my scholarly friends recently 
pointed out to me a fascinating footnote to 
American history. It seems that our Pilgrim 
forefathers seriously discussed making He- 
brew the official tongue of the New World. 

Other ties join us, but I want to mention 
just one more personal link between Presi- 
dent Shazar and myself. Some years ago, 
Mr. Shazar had an able special assistant, a 
charming young Israeli woman by the name 
of Lea Ostrovsky Ben Boaz. On my own 
staff, I have an able Press Secretary in Leslie 
Slote. Today, the former Miss Ben Boaz is 
Mrs. Slote. All of which both Les and I re- 
gard as an extremely favorable U.S. balance 
of trade with Israel. 

I would like to tell you of some thoughts 
I had when I received the kind invitation of 
the United Jewish Appeal to be here tonight. 
Two images flashed through my mind. The 
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first was of the Israel we know today: a na- 
tion that made the Negev bloom a na- 
tion that swiftly created great seats of 
learning—the Hebrew University, the new 
Tel Aviv University, the Weizmann Institute 
and the Technion ...a nation throbbing 
with industrial activity and new agriculture 

„ @ nation of refuge and new hopes for 
humanity. Then my mind rushed back to 
a time two brief decades ago when all this 
was only a dream .. and the only realities 
were tens of thousands of displaced Jews 
herded into the camps of Europe—and off 
in the distance a strange, untried land. The 
United Jewish Appeal played a heroic role in 
joining these people with that land. 

I remember going to Eddie Warburg back 
in those days when he was the UJA chair- 
man. I felt very deeply that the task of 
resettling this exodus of homeless Jews was 
a challenge and responsibility not only of 
the Jewish community but of free men of 
all faiths. Therefore, I asked him if he 
would permit me to organize a Non-Sec- 
tarian Community Committee for the New 
York United Jewish Appeal, His response 
was immediate, and I was proud to have be- 
come its first chairman. 

To me, the work of the Non-Sectarian 
Committee dramatized an enormously im- 
portant principle. It demonstrated our con- 
viction that all civilized men shared the 
duty of redressing the outrage committed 
against the Jewish people. 

Israel succeeded. The UJA played its part 
in that success. And I am grateful to have 
had the chance of playing even a small part 
over the years. But there is one thing, Mr. 
President, that I assure you we understand 
only too well. 

Israel was born and Israel prospers in a sea 
of deep hostility. And as long as fear and 
danger cloud the lives of your brothers, as 
long as help is needed, I know that the UJA, 
under your able chairman, Max Fischer, will 
keep open Its lifeline to Israel. 

But I would also like to see fresh, new 
initiatives emerge from Washington in pur- 
suit of a true and lasting peace for your 
troubled corner of the world. 

America must not let its vital and active 
commitment to freedom in other parts of 
the world obscure the dangers to the peace 
of the Middle East. The United States 
should and must exercise its full moral 
force within the United Nations to bring 
Arab and Jew together in lasting peace. 

Mr. President, over 140 years ago a great 
American said, “I am happy in the restora- 
tion of the Jews.” In the fullest sense, 
Thomas Jefferson’s words were premature. 
But today his sentiment is echoed by Amer- 
icans from coast to coast. 

We are happy in the restoration of the 
Jewish homeland. We are thrilled to have 
witnessed its birth in our time. We are 
proud to have assisted its swift growth. 
And we wish you and your brave, young na- 
tion long life . .. prosperity .. . free- 
dom. and peace. 


EASE OF OBTAINING FIREARMS 
RESULTS IN SLAUGHTER 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr, President, Charles Joseph Whitman 
shot 15 people to death yesterday, and 
wounded 32 others. There was no 
rational explanation for this senseless 
slaughter; it was the product of the 
maniacal impulse of a diseased mind. 
But Charles Joseph Whitman was not 
alone. He was aided and abetted by the 
system of laws in this county—a system 
which makes it ridiculously easy for any 
criminal, any madman, any drug addict 
and, indeed, any child to obtain lethal 
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firearms which can be used to rain 
violence and death on innocent people. 

When the police finally stopped this 
mad killer, they found next to him on 
the Texas tower an incredible array of 
deadly weapons: a 12-gage shotgun 
bought on credit at Sears, Roebuck that 
day, a 6-millimeter Remington magnum 
rifle, a .35-caliber Remington pump rifle, 
a .30-caliber reconditioned Army carbine, 
a 9-millimeter Luger pistol, and a .357- 
magnum pistol; also, two rifles and two 
derringer pistols were found in his home. 

It may be, as some people argue, that if 
someone wants a gun badly enough he 
will be able to obtain it one way or an- 
other, regardless of the existence of laws 
regulating the sale of guns. But it seems 
obvious to me that we have a responsi- 
bility to do everything we can to mini- 
mize the senseless bloodshed and crime 
effectuated through these instruments of 
destruction. I know of no other civilized 
country in the world where it is as easy 
for the dangerous and misguided mem- 
bers of a society to obtain firearms as in 
the United States. 

We are all familiar with the statistics 
of our failure: 200,000 victims of gun 
atrocities each year, and the crimes of 
violence committed with a gun every 2 
minutes in the United States. 

Decisive action to regulate and control 
the dangerous traffic in firearms is long 
overdue. The Senate Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee, of which I am a 
member, has reported to the full Judi- 
ciary Committee a firearms control bill 
which would provide basic minimum 
controls over mail-order interstate 
traffic. 

This bill is not a panacea, and it will 
have to be matched by responsible leg- 
islative action at the State level before 
truly effective gun regulation can be 
achieved. But this Federal action is 
clearly a necessary first step. Unless 
the Federal Government regulates gun 
traffic between the States, even strong 
State laws will be easily circumvented by 
gun traffic interstate. In 1963 alone, for 
example, over a million weapons were 
sold by mail order. In Massachusetts, 
which has strong gun laws, the traffic in 
guns cannot be halted because guns are 
easily purchased out of State. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Commissioner Caples, of the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Safety, testified before our subcommit- 
tee that 87 percent of the concealable 
firearms used in crimes in Massachusetts 
came from out-of-State purchases. 

Massachusetts cannot control this in- 
terstate traffic in guns, but the Federal 
Government can, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment must, because such regulation 
is a precondition to effective State regu- 
lation, without which the grim statis- 
tics of death and destruction can only 
continue to mount. 

It is well known that this legislation 
is strongly opposed by the National Rifle 
Association and other members of the 
gun lobby. I do not quarrel with their 
rights to express their opposition to this 
legislation, but I also do not believe that 
their opposition represents the best in- 
terests of this country or the wishes of 
the great majority of our citizens. 
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This legislation is supported by the 
President of the United States, by the 
American Bar Association, and by a host 
of religious and civic groups. It is given 
a high priority by the law enforcement 
groups throughout our Nation, and I 
think it commends the support of the 
great majority of the American people. 

Senator Dopp's bill, S. 1592, will be 
taken up by the full Judiciary Commit- 
tee in the near future. I intend to work 
to see it is favorably reported by our com- 
mittee and that it is enacted into law. 
We have heard from the lobby repre- 
senting the gun manufacturer and the 
sportsman and the hunter. Now let us 
hear from the lobby of the American 
people, for those of us in Congress who 
are concerned about the need for effec- 
tive gun control need their support in 
the fight which looms ahead. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] on 
this particular legislation. 

I hope that this bill will be reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. It 
is long overdue. 

I think that the unfortunate tragedy 
in Texas yesterday more than anything 
else points out the necessary of passing 
the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
appreciate the comments of the Senator 
from Florida. 


SENATOR MORSE CITES RECORD IN 
REPLY TO ARTICLE ENTITLED 
“HELL HATH NO FURY LIKE 
WAYNE MORSE SCORNED” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of the publication, the 
Machinist, for August 4, 1966. The 
publication has an article under the 
heading “Hell Hath No Fury Like Wayne 
Morse Scorned.” 

I am sure that the machinists would 
want that in the Record. I am sure that 
no one in the Senate would think he was 
free to insert it in the Recorp because 
of the rules of the Senate, but I cer- 
tainly would like to accommodate the 
machinists by asking unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor at this 
point the article from the Machinist of 
August 4, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HELL HATH No Fury Like WAYNE Morse 
SCORNED 

The question has been asked a thousand 
times these past few weeks: What has hap- 
pen to WAYNE MORSE? 

The Senator from Oregon has been one of 
labor’s heroes. With only the late Sen. Wil- 
liam Langer of North Dakota beside him, he 
defied the steamroller that stamped the 
„ Landrum-Griffin bill into the law 


In his 20 years in the U.S, Senate he has 
had scarcely a wrong vote in the Machinist’s 
annual report card on Congress. 

Last week, it was a new WAYNE MORSE 
who goaded the Senate, trying to ram 
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through an emergency resolution to break 
the solid airline strike. 

Last month, Senator Morse chaired the 
Presidential Emergency Board that recom- 
mended an unacceptable settlement of that 
dispute. When airline employees struck, 
rather than accept the Morse Board recom- 
mendations, he tried to declare a national 
emergency and force union members to 
accept his terms. 


FIVE O'CLOCK SHADOW 


Since the strike started, Morse has risen 
in the Senate almost daily to denounce the 
union and the strikers and anyone who sup- 
ported them. He has revived a technique 
he once used on behalf of Oregon’s sheep 
raisers to break price control on wool. In 
the years after World War II, he became 
famous as the Senate’s “5 o’clock shadow” 
for his late-afternoon speeches denouncing 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Old timers report that in his bitterest 
moments he never treated the old OPA to 
such a bombardment of intemperate invec- 
tive and insult as he has heaped on the 
airline strikers and their union officers. 

Morse began by calling the union leaders 
unpatriotic, charging them with failing to 
carry out their responsibilities to the troops 
in Vietnam. He has repeated the charge on 
several occasions despite the fact that De- 
partment of Defense officials were praising 
the union for continuing to service military 
flights without interruption. 

At last week’s Senate hearing, Secretary 
Wirtz testified that air movement of materiel 
and military personnel had actually increased 
during the strike. 

To Senator Morse, the strikers’ failure to 
embrace his recommendations was “uncon- 
scionable,” a “flagrant irresponsibility,” an 
attempted “extortion.” 

One day on the Senate floor he described 
AFL-CIO President George Meany as one 
“who claims to be a labor leader.” 

Almost daily since the strike began, MORSE 
has questioned the competence, the sincerity, 
the emotional and mental stability of union 
negotiators. 

It was Senator Morse, not the President or 
the Department of Defense who decided that 
the airline strike had created a national 
emergency. Their testimony to the contrary 
did not influence him. 

In the Senator’s opinion, any settlement 
including a cost-of-living clause, hospital 
coverage for dependents, a company-paid 
pension plan, or a 10-cent premium for air- 
line mechanics when they are using their 
Federal licenses would “lead the country over 
the brink into the bottomless pit of economic 
inflation.” 

In the last hysterical hours before the Sen- 
ate Committee blocked his resolution, MORSE 
was charging that the union proposals would 
destroy the value of the dollar. 

THE METAMORPHOSIS 

Those who probe for reasons why Senator 
Morse switched from labor's champion to 
strikebreaker say that the change has been 
coming on gradually for several years. 

In foreign affairs, Senator MORSE has been 
moving steadily away from the AFL-CIO 
position. 

Mons has become an implacable critic of 
the U.S. foreign aid program which the Gov- 
ernment has used to encourage and 
strengthen resistance to Communist aggres- 
sion. Morse even left last week’s Senate 
hearing on his own resolution to vote against 
the Administration's foreign aid program. 

The AFL-CIO has always supported the 
foreign aid program. 

THE AGGRESSIVE DOVE 


On Vietnam, Senator Morse has been the 
most aggressive of the Senate doves, attack- 
‘ing U.S. military involvement in Southeast 
Asia. He has insisted that the job be done 
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by the United Nations although the Hanoi 
government has spurned every effort of the 
UN to intervene. 

The AFL-CIO, including the Machinists, 
has been outspoken in support of the Presi- 
dent's policies of halting Communist aggres- 
sion in Southeast Asia and elsewhere. 

Coincidentally, two other Senate doves, 
BARTLETT of Alaska and CHURCH of Idaho, 
entered material in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp denouncing the airline strike. 

Labor’s most serious break with Senator 
Mons happened last month in the Oregon 
Senate primary. Morse hand picked Howard 
Morgan, former member of the Federal Power 
Commission, for the Democratic nomination. 
The AFL-CIO and the IAM backed Rep. 
ROBERT B. Duncan. Morgan—and Morse— 
were defeated. 

Here too, the big issue was Vietnam, 
Duncan supporting the President, Morgan 
supporting Morse. 

Labor already misses Senator Morse’s able 
support. To his adversaries, the Oregon 
Senator has always been implacable and 
ferocious. 

One thing is clear, Senator Morse has 
won himself a whole new set of friends. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say about the article that, as the head- 
line would seem to indicate, the machin- 
ists have appointed themselves to ana- 
lyze what they think my motives are. Of 
course, they know my motives are not 
what they attribute to me. This is what 
happens in a situation such as this. 

This is really a disservice to the great 
record of the machinists for industrial 
statesmanship in labor disputes, for it is 
not like them to engage in this kind of 
character assassination. 

They start out with the statement: 

The question has been asked a thousand 
times these past few weeks: What happened 
to WAYNE Morse? 


Let me say to the machinists: Not one 
single thing has happened as far as vary- 
ing from my 32 years of record in the 
field of labor relations, and my 21 years 
of record in the Senate. Whenever I have 
felt that any group in the country, be it 
labor or any group, was following a 
course of action that could not be recon- 
ciled with the paramount public interest 
I disagreed with them on the merits. 

What has happened in this case is that 
I think the machinists are following a 
course of action which cannot be sup- 
ported by the merits of the dispute, when 
we look at the paramount public interest. 
I intend, as I have in all of my public 
career, to place the public interest first 
and the labor lobby far down on the 
scale of importance. 


WASHINGTON: THE DEADLOCK 
OF SUSPICION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the re- 
spected journalist, James Reston, writes 
in the July 31 edition of the New York 
Times that the apparent decision of the 
Government of North Vietnam to spare 
the captured American airmen has given 
new hope to those who advocate a de- 
escalation of the Vietnam conflict. Mr. 
Reston continues: 

The opportunity exists on the larger ques- 
tion of a negotiated settlement of the war. 


He makes perfectly clear both that it is 
a gross miscalculation for Hanoi to be- 
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lieve that the U.S. military presence can 
be removed from South Vietnam by force, 
and that it is error to think that the 
so-called “doves” in America can bring 
about such an American military with- 
drawal before negotiation. 

I strongly endorse Mr. Reston’s analy- 
sis, and ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled Washington: the Dead- 
lock of Suspicion” be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON : THE DEADLOCK OF SUSPICION 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, July 30.—After almost every 
war, the historians think they can identify a 
point where both sides had more to gain by 
compromising than by fighting. It may be 
that this point has now been reached in 
Vietnam. 

In the First World War, the Allied powers 
were so convinced that the Kaiser was the 
ultimate enemy that they insisted on fighting 
on to a military victory, and thereby helped 
bring into existence two much more dan- 
gerous and formidable forces—the Nazis on 
the one hand and the Communists on the 
other. 

In the second World War, this same deter- 
mination to achieve a military victory, pur- 
sued in the name of liberty, resulted in the 
loss of liberty for various countries in East- 
ern Europe and the Balkans—the very places 
whose freedom was the primary aim of both 
world wars. 

This is one of the major lessons of war in 
the 20th century. No matter how hard the 
antagonists have tried to anticipate, the con- 
sequences of war, the fighting has inevitably 
produced unexpected results beyond their 
control. 

WASHINGTON’S REACTION 


Washington has learned this lesson better 
than Hanoi. In fairness to President John- 
son, he has tried to start the compromising 
process, but has been rebuffed so consistently 
that the fighting is again dominating the 
scene. The air war on North Vietnam was 
more severe in the last week than in any 
other week of the conflict. The Prime Min- 
ister of South Vietmam, General Ky, has 
started talking about either an invasion of 
North Vietnam or a very long war, and while 
it is easy to repudiate him, there is a certain 
tragic logic in his point that so long as the 
enemy has a jungle sanctuary in North Viet- 
nam, bombing will not bring the conflict to 
a military conclusion. 

The tragedy of this is that Hanoi now has 
a better chance of achieving its major objec- 
tive by negotiation than it has by fighting, 
and does not seem to realize it. The major 
objective of both the North Vietnamese and 
the Chinese Governments seems fairly clear. 
They want all American military power out 
of Vietnam. No doubt they would like to 
establish a Communist regime in Saigon, but 
primarily they want to get rid of an air and 
naval force which could destroy every city in 
North Vietnam and Communist China, and 
even if their main aim is to communize South 
Vietnam, they still have to achieve the evacu- 
ation of the American forces in order to do so. 

Hanoi has chosen to try to achieve this 
objective by force of arms rather than by 
negotiations, and this must be the worst 
political miscalculation since the Bay of Pigs. 
The United States is obviously not going to 
lose the first test of arms in its history to 
North Vietnam, of all places. China and the 
Soviet Union might compel a military solu- 
tion by raising the cost beyond what Wash- 
ington is willing to pay, but they are no more 
eager for a vast military test of strength 
there than the United States. 
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In this situation, North Vietnam has no 
hope of driving the American expeditionary 
Torce out of the country, but it could un- 
doubtedly negotiate us out. The President 
has been quite explicit about this. : 

“We seek neither territory nor bases, eco- 
nomic domination nor military alliance in 
Vietnam,” he said in his State of the Union 
Message in January of 1966, 

“We seek no bases or special position for 
the United States,” Secretary of State Rusk 
told the Congress on August 8, 1965. And 
dozens of similar statements have been made 
on behalf of the Washington Government 
ever since. 

Hanoi obviously does not believe this. The 
officials there see the United States building 
an air naval base at Kam Ranh Bay that is 
the most modern base in Asia. They feel 
they were twice deceived by negotiation— 
once at the end of the Second World War, 
when the United States helped restore 
French power in Vietnam, and again at 
Geneva in 1954, when they thought the 
United States would keep its power out of 
Vietnam. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United States could be held to its no- 
bases promise, however, by international su- 
pervision of a compromise settlement, and 
this is another of the mysteries of Hanol's 
diplomacy. The U.S. has offered to bring the 
United Nations and the International Con- 
trol Commission into the negotiations, but 
Hanoi has rejected both, apparently counting 
on the peace sentiment in the United States 
to force the withdrawal of the American ex- 
peditionary forces before it will talk. 

This is undoubtedly a major blunder. All 
the doves in America, backed by political 
pressure for peace, cannot bring about such 
an American military withdrawal before 
negotiation. Hanoi misinterprets both the 
objectives and the influence of those of us 
who want a negotiated settlement in Viet- 
nam. If its main objective is the with- 
drawal of American power from the country, 
it can get it by negotiation, supervised by 
the U.N. or some other international body, 
but it cannot compel withdrawal by force 
of arms or pacifist sentiment in the United 
States. 

On the contrary, the longer the war goes 
on and the greater the American sacrifice in 
lives, the stronger the pressure will be here 
in the United States to justify the war by 
retaining precisely that American strategic 
presence at Kam Ranh Bay the Communists 
are seeking to avoid. 


THE DOMINION OF FEAR 


This is the tragedy of the war. Both sides 
are caught up in the dominion of fear— 
Washington in the fear of a Communist 
conquest of the peninsula and Hanoi and 
Peking in the fear of permanent U.S. bases 
that could dominate both North Vietnam 
and China, The problem is to break this 
deadlock of suspicion. 

In recent days, a hopeful thing has hap- 
pened in Vietnam. The Hanoi Government 
has listened to the appeals of the world to 
spare the captured American fliers. 

The opportunity exists on the larger ques- 
tion of a negotiated settlement of the war. 
If Hanoi’s objective really is to get rid of 
American power in Vietnam, it can un- 
doubtedly do so in an internationally super- 
vised negotiation. It cannot do so by count- 
ing on the force of arms or the force of 
peace sentiment in the United States. 


A NEW CAMPAIGN TECHNIQUE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Fri- 
day, July 29, edition of tke Chicago 
‘Tribune reveals what is to say the least, 
an astonishing new technique for po- 
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litical candidates, a recommendation 
3 by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ure. 

In substance, what the Secretary 18 
telling Democratic congressional can- 
didates is that the best way to handle a 
difficult issue is to ignore it. Just pre- 
tend that it isn't there“ seems to be 
what he is saying about controversial 
issues such as inflation, according to this 
report by Chicago Tribune reporter Aldo 
Beckman, who quotes Mr. Freeman as 
saying: 

Slip, slide, and duck any question of high- 
er consumer prices if you possibly can, 


I have no reason to doubt the accu- 
racy of the statements attributed to Mr. 
Freeman, for, according to the article, 
the reporter, Mr. Beckman, was present 
for this conference, which was intended 
to instruct candidates in the techniques 
of how to win elections. 

Mr. Freeman also has a suggestion on 
how to handle the housewives of Amer- 
ica, who are up in arms because of the 
tremendous increases in the cost of living 
which have occurred in recent months. 

While Mr. Freeman is quite right in 
saying that farm prices are not the cause 
of inflation, he expresses a wariness that 
congressional candidates should report 
this fact, unless, of course, they are con- 
fronted with a situation where “slip, 
slide, and duck” will not work and a 
candidate must state his position. Then, 
believe it or not, the spokesman for 
American agriculture believes it is ap- 
propriate to take the farmers’ side. 

Mr. Freeman suggests taking the 
farmers’ side only if pressed to do so, 
and then because he also believes it is the 
easier course to follow, for the politically 
expedient reason that “housewives are 
not nearly as well organized.” 

To compound the confusion of Mr. 
Freeman’s campaign suggestions, the 
Secretary attempts to explain his action 
in urging the Defense Department to 
quit buying pork. 

Mr. Freeman said the controversy was 
a “complete bunch of nonsense,” because 
his action “did not affect farm income 
one bit.” However, the Chicago Tribune 
reports that Mr. Freeman said he asked 
the Defense Department to resume their 
pork purchases as soon as the market 
price dropped several cents. If his ac- 
tion did not have any effect on market 
prices, why did he bother to make his 
suggestion to the Department of Defense 
in the first place? And why did he later 
withdraw it? 

I have no idea what the candidates 
thought after hearing Mr. Freeman’s 
outline of how to campaign, but if they 
are not confused, I am certain the Amer- 
ican farmers and the American house- 
wives are confused over this latest effort 
to refuse to pin the blame of inflation 
exactly where it belongs: Administration 
spending policies which have resulted in 
a national deficit accumulation of about 
$30 billion in the past 6 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp this 
most interesting report on how to run 
for office without talking about the issues, 
and also an editorial on the same sub- 
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ject which was published in the Chicago 
Tribune on July 31. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the Chicago Tribune, July 29, 1966] 


LBJ Am WARNS CANDIDATES OF FARMERS’ IRE— 
Don’r TALK INFLATION, FREEMAN ADVISES 


(By Aldo Bechman) 


WASHINGTON, July 28.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman has told Democratic 
congressional candidates at a closed briefing 
that they must overcome deep resentment 
against the administration in farm areas and 
should stay away from discussion of inflation. 

“There is a reaction far deeper and more 
bitter than I could ever have anticipated” 
among the nation’s farmers over recent re- 
marks by administration officials concerning 
farm prices, Freeman told the candidates. 
“Farmers know what a tremendous minority 
they are and they are very sensitive.” 

Several weeks ago, President Johnson in- 
dicated that high farm prices were partly to 
blame for the. increased cost of living and 
two days later, Freeman announced he was 
“pleased to report” that certain farm prices 
were down. 


DIRECTED TO CONFERENCE 


Both remarks triggered almost instant 
criticism from farm belt congressmen and 
from farm leaders thruout the nation. 

A Chicago Tribune reporter listened in on 
Freeman's discussions with congressional 
candidates, after a girl, who was a staff mem- 
ber of the Democratic national committee, 
directed him into the room for a scheduled 
“news briefing.” 

The reporter was wearing a badge which 
had been issued by press officials, but it was 
similar to those worn by the candidates and 
was never checked closely. The reporter 
later learned that the news briefing, which 
was to be held in an adjacent room of a 
Washington hotel, had been canceled. 


ASKS FOR ADVICE 


A candidate from Columbus, Ohio., told 
Freeman that a poll in his district showed 
that the major issue was inflation, and he 
sought advice on how to handle questions 
about the increased cost of living. 

“I've been trying to figure out an answer 
to that question for six years,” Freeman re- 
plied. “Slip, slide, and duck any question of 
higher consumer prices if you possibly can.” 

Don't get caught in a debate over higher 
prices between housewives and farmers,” he 
cautioned. “If you do, and have to choose 
a side, take the farmers’ side. It's the right 
side, and, besides, housewives aren’t nearly 
as well organized.” 


GET 40 PERCENT 


Freeman said that farmers get only 40 per 
cent of the dollar that housewives spend for 
food at the supermarkets and suggested that 
candidates could point out that housewives 
pay extra for the luxury of ready-made foods. 
“A TV dinner that costs 60 cents at the store 
could be fixed at home for 20 cents,” Freeman 
said. 

He urged the candidates to em that 
net farm income is at its highest in history. 
“Farm income and farm outlooks are better 
under this administration than they have 
been under any other in years,” he said. 
“But,” he warned, “farmers never like to 
be told they're doing all right.“ 

BUNCH OF NONSENSE 

Freeman said grain surpluses that were 
such a problem several years ago have di- 
minished so much that “we may be able to 
increase wheat acreage allotments” this fall. 

He described as a “complete bunch of 
nonsense,” the controversy over his letter to 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara, ask- 
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ing the defense department to stop buying 
pork several months ago, when the farmers 
were receiving 30 cents a pound for hogs at 
the market. “It didn’t affect farm income 
one bit,” he said. “It was the absolutely 
logical thing to do and was consistent with 
the farmers’ interest.” 

He indicated he would take the same ac- 
tion if a similar situation arose again. “It is 
only good sense that the defense depart- 
ment should buy beef when there is less de- 
mand for it by the nation’s consumers,” he 
said. 

THEY WON’T BUY IT 

Freeman said he asked the defense depart- 
ment to resume their pork purchases as soon 
the the market price dropped several cents. 

The former Minnesota governor told the 
candidates that the percentage of each pay 
check that now goes for food is lower than 
in 1960. “You could tell them [the house- 
wives] that, but we know they wouldn't 
buy it,” he said. 

The three-day closed meeting will end to- 
morrow. During the sessions the candidates 
were permitted to question either cabinet 
members or representatives from each cab- 
inet-level department. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, July 31, 1966] 
SECRETARY FREEMAN OVER A BARREL 


(The newspaper is an institution developed 
by modern civilization to present the news of 
the day, to foster commerce and industry, to 
inform and lead public opinion, and to fur- 
nish that check upon government which no 
constitution has ever been able to provide 
The TRIBUNE CREDO.) 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
has managed to drape himself over a barrel 
in a “confidential” briefing of Democratic 
congressional candidates on the subjects of 
inflation, food costs, and the political mood 
of the nation’s farmers. A Tribune reporter 
who wandered into the supposedly closed 
session heard Mr. Freeman unload the fol- 
lowing observations. 

—"There is a reaction far deeper and more 
bitter than I could ever have anticipated” 
among farmers. 

—To a candidate who asked how to handle 
questions about the increased cost of living: 
“I've been trying to figure out an answer to 
that question for six years. Slip, slide, and 
duck any questions on higher consumer 
prices if you possibly can.” 

Don't get caught in a debate over higher 
prices between housewives and farmers. If 
you do, and have to choose a side, take the 
farmers’ side. It's the right side, and, be- 
sides, housewives aren't nearly as well orga- 
nized.” 


on the contention of the administration 
that the percentage of each pay check that 
now goes for food is lower than in 1960: “You 
could tell them [the housewives] that, but 
we know they wouldn’t buy it.” 

The Minnesota Machiavelli therewith 
wrapped up as deceitful a body of political 
philosophy as has ever been produced by any 
exponent of the Great Society, which covers 
a lot of ground. This administration has 
distinguished itself by its prediliction for 
“managing the news,” but Mr. Freeman is in 
a class by himself. 

What he told the Democratic candidates 
for confidential consumption is something 
quite different from what the administration 
chooses to tell the people publicly. The ad- 
ministration has engaged in the window 
dressing of establishing a “consumer coun- 
selor“ in the person of Mrs. Esther Peterson 
in the labor department. This is intended 
to evidence its huge concern for the con- 
sumer, who is usually depicted as a nitwit 
who can’t read the label on a package. 

Another of the administration’s Potemkin 
villages calls for enactment of “truth-in- 
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packaging” legislation. The consumer is 
supposed to be befuddled by the large range 
of packages on the store shelves, so that, as 
one proponent of the legislation contends, he 
is unable to buy knowledgeably and stay 
within the family budget. 

But the fact is that it is Democratic fiscal 
policy that promotes inflation and drives up 
prices to new records with each succeeding 
month. As Mr. Freeman made clear, it is a 
subject from which the administration pre- 
fers to steer away, because there is no sensi- 
ble political answer to it. So the party’s 
candidates are advised to “slip, slide, and 
duck.” 

Secretary Freeman on a field trip around 
the middle west learned of widespread dis- 
content among farmers. They resent Presi- 
dent Johnson's statement that high farm 
prices were partly to blame for the increased 
cost of living, and they were not mollified 
when Freeman followed up with the state- 
ment that he was “pleased to report” that 
some farm prices were down. 

Mr. Freeman has maneuvered himself into 
an unenviable position. He is no more popu- 
lar with the farmers than the administration 
is with the consumers. The only out for 
both is to try to do a snow job on the people. 


LET TELEVISION REACH ITS 
POTENTIAL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, once 
again the Ford Foundation has done our 
Nation a great service. 

The foundation’s suggestion that con- 
sideration be given to formation of a 
nonprofit nationwide satellite television 
system which would carry an extensive 
schedule of educational programs fi- 
nanced by transmission of commercial 
TV shows is a bold and exciting proposal 
5 help upgrade the quality of American 

e. 

Few persons will argue that television 
has lived up to its great potential or to 
its great responsibility. If the techno- 
logical revolution is to have any meaning 
for our culture, that revolution must not 
only be concerned with making daily 
tasks easier to perform. It must not only 
be concerned with offering people ways to 
escape the realities of the day. 

This revolution must also be shaped to 
serve the cultural, intellectual and in- 
formational needs of the people. Tele- 
vision offers unique opportunities to meet 
these needs. Freed from the tyranny of 
audience polls, freed from some of the 
harsh economic facts of producing pro- 
grams, television can reach its potential 
as a great instructional and cultural 
medium. 

For that reason I welcome the Ford 
Foundations’ proposal. 

For that reason I strongly urge the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
delay any decision on proposals for the 
construction and operation of communi- 
cations satellite facilities by other than 
recognized common carriers until the 
proposal of the Ford Foundation has been 
carefully reviewed and other important 
studies relating to this question are com- 
pleted. 

Regardless of how the FCC rules on 
this matter, I will consider introducing 
legislation designed to make certain that 
national legislation does not stand in the 
way of educational television reaching its 
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potential when new communications sat- 
ellites are launched to serve this Nation. 

In addition, I hope that when commu- 
nications satellites are launched service 
to Alaska will be included in the plan. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter of McGeorge Bundy, 
president of the Ford Foundation, to 
Rosel H. Hyde, Chairman of the FCC, 
concerning the foundation’s proposals, be 
printed in the Recorp as it appeared in 
this morning’s edition of the New York 
Times. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Avucust 1, 1966. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have the aonor to 
submit herewith a statement from the Ford 
Foundation which responds to the invitation 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
for 'the views and comments of interested 
parties“ on “proposals for the construction 
and operation of communications satellite 
facilities” by others than recognized common 
carriers. I am also addressing this same let- 
ter to each of the other Commissioners. 

In this covering letter I want to sum- 
marize our conclusions—and also to explain 
informally the deep concern which moved 
us to make the studies which have led to 
this submission. 

First, I note that the Ford Foundation 
has no commercial interest and no operating 
interest in this matter. We exist for the 
purpose of giving money away—as wisely 
and constructively as we can. This is the 
source of our deep interest in the present 
question. 

We have a wider and longer experience of 
the effort to establish effective noncommer- 
cial television than any other single institu- 
tion in the country. We have been by far 
the largest single source of funds for this 
effort. We have fifteen years of experience. 
We have made grants, directly and indirectly, 
of more than a hundred million dollars a 
year; currently we are making additional 
grants at the rate of more than ten million 
dollars a year. 

From this experience we have learned 
three lessons: 

(1) The first and most important lesson 
is that noncommercial television has unlim- 
ited potential, for human welfare and for 
the quality of American life, The best 
achievements of the best existing stations 
are proof enough—but there is still more 
powerful evidence in the best achievements 
of the best services abroad. And the most 
powerful evidence of all is in the all-but- 
unanimous conviction of the ablest men in 
American television today: that nothing is 
more needed—for television itself as well 
as for the country—than a first-rate national 
noncommercial service. 

PRESENT SERVICES INADEQUATE 

(2) The second lesson is that existing 
services, and existing means of support, can- 
not hope to develop more than a fraction of 
this potential. The existing systems are 
much better than nothing. Compared to 
what this country deserves, they are a de- 
pressing failure. This is not the fault of 
the talented and dedicated men who have 
worked their hearts out for noncommercial 
television. It is the fault of all of us—in 
that we have not yet found a way to give 
this work the resources it needs. It can 
well be argued that we at the Ford Founda- 
tion have contributed to this failure. When 
we give $6-million a year to the National 
Educational Television and Radio Center 
(NET), we seem to have done a lot. And 
for us it is a lot—it is our largest continuing 
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annual grant. But the brutal fact is that 
our big gift is much too small. 

(3) The third lesson follows from the first 
two: it is that the nation must find a way 
to a wholly new level of action in this field— 
one which will release for our whole people 
all the enlightenment and engagement, all 
the immediacy and freedom of experience 
which are inherent in this extraordinary 
medium and which commercial services—as 
they freely admit—cannot bring out alone. 

These three general conclusions are broadly 
shared, I believe, among all who have studied 
this problem—by leaders in the Congress, by 
the members and staff of your Commission, 
and by independent experts. They underlie 
the establishment last year of a distinguished 
commission of private citizens to study the 
future of non-commercial television, under a 
charge from the Carnegie Corporation and 
with encouragement from President John- 
son. Under the chairmanship of Dr. James 
Killian that commission is working hard to 
produce a prompt and constructive report. 
It will be good if we can avoid major deci- 
sions affecting the future of educational tele- 
vision until we have the benefit of the Car- 
negie report. A decision limiting the owner- 
ship and operation of communications satel- 
lites would be such a decision—and on this 
ground alone the commission would do well 
to avoid any ruling of this sort at this time. 


PRESSURE FOR DECSIONS 


But there are legitimate and important 
interests which are pressing for early deci- 
sions. The Ford Foundation can well under- 
stand the forces that could lead some to 
argue that great commercial questions should 
not be delayed for months while everyone 
waits for “one more report” on the future of 
educational television. Because Carnegie 
Commission is still at work, it is not in a posi- 
tion today to contest this point in detail. 
Yet it has seemed to us a matter of high im- 
portance that the public interest in the fu- 
ture of noncommercial television be fully 
and properly represented in the pleadings be- 
fore your Commission. This is what our 
submission aims to do. Our right to present 
this view is the right of any element in our 
society to be heard. Our duty to do it grows 
from experience, expenditure, and the terms 
of our foundation's charter. 

This right and this duty are made doubly 
urgent because of the promise that satellite 
communications may permit a revolution 
both in the technology and in the economics 
of television. Intensive exploratory studies 
have convinced us at the Ford Foundation 
that these revolutionary possibilities offer 
the promise of building a cost-free highway 
system for multiplied regional and national 
noncommercial service—and also of provid- 
ing a large part of the new funds which are 
desperately needed for noncommercial pro- 
gramming at every level. 

The model we present is one way, not the 
only way. We are sure it can be improved by 
public study and comment. The state of the 
art is changing so fast—and we have had so 
much to learn since March 2—that we are 
sure our present design can be improved by 
criticism, For this reason alone we would 
welcome hearings on this whole subject. And 
on wider grounds we are sure that any major 
restrictive action taken without hearings 
would be offensive to the public sense of 
fairness. 

LOOKING FOR AN ANSWER 

While the financial needs of educational 
television are widely recognized, the sources 
of the needed funds have been elusive. With 
the shining exception of the Educational 
Television Facilities Act of 1962, the Federal 
Government as a whole has stood to one side 
(and the Act of 1962, with all its generosity 
and foresight, carries a total appropriation 
which is lower than the funds spent by the 
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Ford Foundation alone in the years since the 
Act was passed). 

Moreover, Americans are understandably 
cautious about direct Federal financing of 
channels of communication to the public. A 
number of additional remedies have been 
suggested, and we must hope for more light 
on this from the Carnegie Commission, but 
the hard fact is that up to now no remotely 
adequate solution has been found. We all 
want educational television to be properly 
funded. We do not want the Government to 
“pay the piper and call the tune.” We are 
looking for an answer. 

And that is what makes the possibilities of 
satellites so extraordinarily important. Non- 
commercial television has two great needs: 
first, to become a true national network, at a 
cost it can afford—and second, to have money 
for programming at a wholly new level of ex- 
cellence. Properly used, a television satellite 
can meet both needs. By its natural eco- 
nomic advantage over long landlines, it can 
effectively eliminate long-distance charges as 
a determining element in network choices— 
commercial and noncommercial alike. 

And if in the case of commercial networks 
a major share of these savings is passed on 
to the noncommercial programers, then both 
problems are on the road to solution, and 
everyone is better off than he was before. 
This is not magic, or sleight-of-hand. It is 
a people's dividend, earned by the American 
nation from its enormous investment in 
space. 

We are far from contending that a portion 
of the savings of the commercial users will 
pay for every possible program tomorrow. In 
our formal submission we estimate that such 
a system might produce $30-million a year 
for ETV programming almost at once, and 
perhaps twice that much within ten years. 
This is more than enough to start the revolu- 
tion we seek—and there would be still more 
in the future. 


THE DESERT COULD BLOOM 


And all this, our analysis suggests, should 
be accompanied also by a wholly new level of 
investment—public and private—in the pro- 
grams of live instruction that the satellite 
system invites. The satellite, used in the 
right way, can make the desert bloom for 
whole new areas of television. We do not 
claim that our way of doing it is the best. 
We do believe the best way must be found. 

One cause of questioning may be the initial 
human effort of establishing a service of the 
sort that we suggest. Where can we find the 
first-rate men for a new nonprofit venture? 
We have considered this question, and we 
have asked a number of the best profes- 
sionals for their opinion. Their verdict is 
unanimous. We are talking here about a 
vision of excellence for the life of all Amer- 
icans. Good men will want to work for it. 
We are convinced the signal of approval for 
a system like this one would release a rush 
of talent for the leaders of the new enterprise. 

There is also a question of money. Once 
it is started, the enterprise will surely pay for 
itself and for much good money to get it off 
the ground? That is a fair question, but we 
are convinced that there are good answers— 
in the resources of the commercial networks, 
in the lending power of those who know a 
sure success when they see it and in the re- 
sources of those who hold the view that 
money which helps to turn this corner will 
be money well used for the quality of Amer- 
ican life. Our own commitment to this gen- 
eral purpose is clear. 

We fully recognize the legitimate and rea- 
sonable needs of others who are concerned 
with satellite communications. We are con- 
vinced that our proposal does no significant 
harm to the legitimate and recognized inter- 
ests of Comsat or the common carriers. With 
or without added responsibility for domestic 
television, Comsat will remain an unusually 
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privileged commercial enterprise—a prime 
and protected investment with exclusive 
chartered rights in international satellite 
service. 

Comsat faces international horizons which 
can engage its full energies for decades to 
come. The prosperity of all does not require 
for any a monopoly of the space communica- 
tions available to the American people. And 
for the common carriers the revenue pres- 
ently at issue is less than 1 percent of a 
business which grows by more than that in 
every season of every year. 

For all these reasons, we believe the door 
to a new and separate broadcast satellite 
service must not be closed. We do not now 
present a formal application. We think it 
right to wait for the report of the Carnegie 
Commission, and we also believe that the 
Ford Foundation should not undertake alone 
the framing of a formal application in a mat- 
ter which relates to the interests and con- 
cerns of all Americans. 


MODEL OF A SOLUTION 


What we have done initially is to develop 
one possible model of a solution. We have 
tested it for technical feasibility with the pro- 
fessional counsel of Dr. Eugene Fubini of the 
International Business Machines Corporation. 
We have tested it against the laws with the 
help of Mr. David Ginsburg of Washington. 
We have tested its economic validity with the 
advice of Dr. Paul MacAvoy of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. We have 
tested it against the realities of television 
programming with the help of Mr. Fred 
Friendly, our adviser on television. We have 
tested it against our own experience in the 
philanthropic support of noncommercial 
television. 

We think this model is sound against all 
these tests. But our purpose in presenting it 
is not to ask the Commission to grant a li- 
cense now, to us or to anyone else. Our im- 
mediate purpose is rather to urge the Com- 
mission to take no action now that would 
foreclose these possibilities. 

We think the Commission should invite a 
more formal proposal from the widest pos- 
sible public. We think such a proposal 
would be forthcoming. We think it would 
be compelling. We would be glad to join 
with others to present it. All that we feel 
it right to do today is to enter the strongest 
possible argument against any action that 
would close the door to this new hope for all 
Americans. 

In summary, our underlying purpose is not 
to press for a particular solution, and still 
less to interfere in any way with the legiti- 
mate interests of others. Our purpose is to 
stress four fundamental propositions: 

(1) the critical importance to American 
life of properly designed domestic communi- 
cations satellite systems; 

(2) the very great—and largely un- 
studied—potential of such systems for non- 
commercial television and for education in 
its widest sense; 

(3) the possibility that the management 
of this new national resource and the rates 
charged for its use can be arranged in such 
a Way as to provide adequate resources for a 
wholly new level of service to the American 
people; and 

(4) the desirability of most careful delib- 
eration before national decisions are reached 
with regard to the assignment of responsi- 
bility in this area. 

This is a time for due process, and for 
greatness. 

Sincerely, 
McGeorcE BUNDY. 


PERMANENT SOLUTION FOR 
NATIONWIDE STRIKE 


MR. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp a statement I issued to the 
news media today regarding the need for 
a pernianent solution to the problem of 
nationwide strikes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE OF SENATOR A. 
WILLIS ROBERTSON, DEMOCRAT OF VIRGINIA 


Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, Democrat, of 
Virginia, called on Congress today to deal 
permanently with the problems of strikes 
which affect the nation as a whole by making 
labor unions subject to the anti-trust laws. 

“We should either outlaw industry-wide 
strikes, or make labor unions subject to the 
anti-trust laws when they interfere with the 
interstate movement of goods or services es- 
sential to the maintenance of the national 
economy, health or safety,” said Senator 
ROBERTSON. 

“I realize that, in the current airline emer- 
gency, there is not time to work out a per- 
manent solution to nationwide strikes, but 
after dealing with the imminent problem, 
Congress should turn its attention to provid- 
ing a more satisfactory remedy for similar 
situations that are bound to arise in the 
future. 

“I am opposed to compulsory arbitration 
because of the danger that the agency or 
Official designated to name the arbiters could 
pick individuals favorable to one side or the 
other. 

“The best solution, in my opinion, is the 
one I proposed in 1950, to empower the gov- 
ernment to go into Federal court for a deter- 
mination of whether a nationwide strike 
constitutes an unreasonable restraint of 
trade, as contemplated by the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

“The record is clear that when Congress 
passed the Sherman Act in 1890 it intended 
it to apply to restraint of trade by any group, 
whether of business or labor, and for many 
years the act was so construed. But, in 
1941, five members of the Supreme Court, 
in the Hutcheson Case, held otherwise. 

“The control of production and the fixing 
of prices by union action, in commodities or 
services essential to the public welfare of 
the United States, seem to me just as objec- 
tionable from the standpoint of the ultimate 
effect on our economy as similar action by 
employer groups. 

“The bill (I said in 1950) which I have 
offered would in plain language remove the 
immunizing effect of the Clayton and Norris- 
LaGuardia Acts from conduct which up until 
1941 had been almost universally branded 
as illegal and against the public interest, and 
which had always been regarded as outlawed 
by the Sherman Act. 

“It would leave the government free to go 
into court and it would leave the court free 
to put a stop to labor union practices which 
are so detrimental to the national welfare 
that some remedy, beyond the temporary 
stop-gap remedy of the Taft-Hartley Act, is 
essential to protect the people of this coun- 
try. The Sherman Act would then again 
serve, as it originally served, as a brake on 
unions which seek to put their own activities 
ahead of the national welfare.” 


PROPOSED AMALGAMATION OF 
CERTAIN USIA OFFICERS INTO 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE—H.R. 
6277 
Mr. PELL. Mr. President, a number of 

news reports lately have mentioned my 

part in the Senate’s consideration of the 

Hays bill, H.R. 6277, and the proposed 

amalgamation of 697 USIA officers into 
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the Foreign Service. Some of these re- 
ports were misleading and inaccurate. 
I would like to correct them for the 
RECORD. 

First, I have never been fully convinced 
that the three foreign affairs agencies— 
the Department of State, the Agency for 
International Development, and the U.S. 
Information Agency—must have a single 
personnel system. Furthermore, I share 
the worry of interested labor unions and 
veterans organizations over the possible 
erosion of the civil service and the princi- 
ple of veterans preference which would 
result from this bill. I have kept these 
views very much in mind. Finally, I did 
not believe that the blanket amalgama- 
tion of 697 USIA officers was a good idea. 
I believed that it would both change the 
character of the corps of Foreign Sery- 
ice officers and weaken USIA’s chance of 
having a professional career for infor- 
mation officers. 

As a member of the special Subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, chaired by the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], I have at- 
tempted to change and improve certain 
aspects of the bill and the proposed amal- 
gamation of USIA officers, with which I 
disagreed. To do so, I recommended 
that: 

First. Some individuals now in the 
civil service, who would remain on do- 
mestie duty permanently, should be left 
in the civil service and not drawn into 
the Foreign Service. The administra- 
tion opposed this suggestion. 

Second. All individuals in the Foreign 
Service presently having veterans’ pref- 
erence should continue to have it. The 
Hays bill would have deprived Foreign 
Service staff people of this right. My 
amendment, for which I secured the ad- 
ministration’s agreement, would have 
preserved veterans’ preference rights for 
those of the Foreign Service staff corps 
who are veterans. 

Third. We should avoid dilution of the 
Foreign Service, but assure USIA of a 
career service, and thus prevent a serious 
morale problem among the Agency’s 
finest officers whose names have been 
recommended for Presidential commis- 
sions for 2 years in a row. My amend- 
ments would have restored this vital 
Agency’s presently threatened esprit de 
corps by establishing a fully rounded ca- 
reer service by which topflight officers 
might be recruited, trained, and main- 
tained in a sound personnel system of its 
own. 

It would seem to me that the present 
attitude in the subcommittee toward the 
Hays bill, the proposed USIA amalgama- 
tion, and my amendments is as follows: 

First, the concept of a unified foreign 
service personnel system has not won 
favor; 

Second, the amalgamation of USIA’s 
697 officers into the Foreign Service has 
likewise failed to find support; and 

Third, the need for a USIA career 
service is generally recognized. 

All told, the Hays bill, in the form in 
which it was referred to the Senate, was 
not approved by me and appears now to 
have little chance of approval by Senator 
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Gore’s subcommittee. Those portions 
concerned with veterans’ preference and 
changes in the civil service personnel 
structure of the three foreign affairs 
agencies are particularly moribund. 
Therefore, in view of the subcommittee’s 
apparent interest in regularizing USIA’s 
personnel system, I propose shortly to 
offer separate legislation to establish a 
permanent career service for USIA. 


HONOLULU IRONWORKS RECIPIENT 
OF PRESIDENTIAL “E” AWARD 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, another 
indication of Hawaii's persistent efforts 
to increase our volume of foreign trade 
in the Pacific will come next week when 
the Honolulu Iron Works receives the 
Presidential E“ Award from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce for its pro- 
gressive export qualities.” 

Honolulu has recently established a 
foreign trade zone which will enable im- 
porters to display and store their prod- 
ucts on a duty-free basis until they are 
purchased for import into this country. 

In an editorial published July 30, 1966, 
the Honolulu Advertiser commented on 
the overseas operations of Honolulu Iron 
Works and Theo. H. Davies & Co., Ltd., 
another Honolulu firm. 

We in Hawaii are extremely proud of 
the contributions being made by these 
and other firms in Hawaii in the field of 
international commerce. 

If there is no objection, I respectfully 
request that the editorial be printed in 
full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MORE ON ISLAND EXPORTS 


On August 9, the Honolulu Iron Works— 
through its president, George W. Murphy— 
will receive the Presidential “E” Award for 
its “progressive export qualities.” 

This underlines the point we made in a 
recent editorial that Hawall's exports of 
products and know-how can be of increasing 
value to us and to the nations of the Pacific 
and elsewhere. 

Honolulu Iron, which produces heavy 
equipment for sugar, transportation, food 
processing and other key industries, has en- 
gineering and manufacturing facilities not 
only in Hawaii and Louisiana but in the 
Philippines—and its products are manufac- 
tured through associates in Mexico and Peru 
as well. 

It places considerable emphasis on research 
and development and currently is offering 
equipment embodying new processes to both 
the sugar and pineapple trade. 

The company maintains sales offices at 
each of the overseas sites above as well as 
in Hong Kong and Okinawa. In all, Hono- 
lulu Iron products are at work in 42 coun- 
tries, accounting for the fact that last year, 
as an example, 28 per cent or about $10 
million of the company’s sales were in the 
export market. 

Another firm which, like Honolulu Iron, 
is long active in the Philippines is Theo H. 
Davies & Co., Lid., which has been there 
since 1928 and now does about $20 million 
in sales. 

Davies Par East is involved in sugar manu- 
facturing, in the concrete block and cement 
business and in the making of Zenith TV 
sets for Philippines sales. 
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What is less known is the company’s oper- 
ation in Spain—Theo. H. Davies, Iberica, 
S. A., a subsidiary headquartered in Madrid. 

Less than three years old, Davies Iberica 
has shown rapid growth. With its subsid- 
jaries, it manufactures Fedders air condi- 
tioners; auxiliary and special equipment for 
the construction industry and public works 
companies; concrete blocks and hollow tile. 

It also has a substantial investment in a 
Mediterranean resort devolopment on the 
Costa del Sol, described as the “new favorite 
playground of Europe.” Plans are for resi- 
dences, apartment buildings, a first-class 
hotel, a shopping center and recreation fa- 
cilities. To keep the 31,-mile beach clean, 
Davies reports that “special machines (have 
been) brought from Hawaii.” 

Thus do Island links spread ever wider, 
providing profitable outlets for talent and 
for merchandise. 


——— 


A SENSE OF LOSS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
memory of Adlai Stevenson’s death on 
July 14, a few days more than a year 
ago, still remains clear and painful. Ob- 
viously, I am not alone in this feeling. 
Recently two pieces have appeared, 
written by his friends, which bring back 
to us much of the aura of the man. Last 
week Marquis Childs wrote in the Wash- 
ington Post on “Adlai Stevenson: A Sense 
of Loss. He commented that “millions 
in this country and around the world felt 
his passing as a personal loss.” 

Why should his loss be mourned when 
his influence on our foreign policy was 
so limited? Marquis Childs went on 
to say: 

The reason is not hard to find. His gen- 
erosity of spirit, his magnanimity, his lack 
of malice, his humor, the free flow of ideas— 
all this came through in almost everything 
he wrote and spoke. Above all, a generosity 
of spirit is missed today. 


In the July 9 issue of the Saturday 
Review, Elmo Roper wrote an editorial 
entitled “Adlai Stevenson: A New Vi- 
sion,” in which he said: 

There is no question that for most people 
in this country, Stevenson will be remem- 
bered as a Presidential candidate who was 
greater in defeat than many have been in 


victory. 

Roper continued that Stevenson “cap- 
tured the conscience and imagination of 
a particular political generation—the 
liberals of the fifties.” . 

He concluded with a call for greatness: 

We need what Adlai Stevenson had, 


Mr. President, I concur wholeheartedly 
with the sentiments expressed in these 
two pieces, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in full at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADLAI STEVENSON: A SENSE OF Loss 
(By Marquis Childs) 

A year has passed since Adlai Stevenson 
died while walking in Grosvenor Square in 
London. He had been through trial and 
tribulation in his post as Ambassador to the 
United Nations. His influence on the foreign 
policy of the Johnson Administration was 
negligible, Yet millions in this country and 
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around the world felt his passing as a per- 
sonal loss. And, if one may venture a guess, 
that sense of loss is still strong not only 
among his friends but among the unnum- 
bered multitude that looked to him for some- 
thing more than the exercise of power. 

The reason is not hard to find. His gen- 
erosity of spirit, his magnanimity, his lack 
of malice, his humor, the free flow of ideas— 
all this came through in almost everything 
he wrote and spoke. Above all, a generosity 
of spirit is missing today and, while this 
made him vulnerable to petty snipers prac- 
ticing a dubious power politics, it was the 
essential element of his greatness. 

Much was written after his death about 
his dismay and disillusion at the course of 
American policy and the chores he was called 
on to perform at the U.N. He was in on the 
crash landings, as in the Bay of Pigs fiasco, 
but seldom on the take-offs. 

This reporter was in South America at the 
time of his death and the memory of that 
call from the Embassy giving the news 18 still 
sharp. I had spent several days with him in 
New York at the height of the Dominican 
crisis in May and he was deeply troubled by 
the assigned task of justifying the massive 
American intervention. As a thinking man 
he knew well that far more was involved 
than either a Communist threat or the safety 
of Americans on the island. 

But he was loyal to those from whom he 
took his orders and if at that time of great 
strain he contemplated resigning his post 
he never spoke of it. Nor did his humor fail 
him. The recollection of a small relaxed 
dinner party as which he told story after 
story, some new and some old, as the table 
rocked with laughter is unforgettable. 

Increasingly evident in the year since 
his death is the fact that he was trapped. 
He was caught between the aspirations of a 
world organization seeking a common way 
to peace and the demands of an Administra- 
tion in Washington resorting to nationalist 
solutions for situations in which force ap- 
peared the only recourse. 

This is the dilemma in which Stevenson’s 
successor, Arthur Goldberg, finds himself. 
By the Lyndon Johnson persuasiveness—a 
brand seldom equalled in public life—Gold- 
berg was moved to leave the Supreme Court 
and take a post held out as one in which 
the potential for achieving peace could mean 
salvation for the world and a crown of glory 
for the architect, Ambassador Goldberg 
finds himself limited to gestures far short of 
the heroic future unfolded before him in the 
President’s study. 

The U.N. is, in fact, in danger, under the 
one-nation, one-vote rule, of falling under 
the control of the countries of color. With 
African nations joined to the Asian bloc they 
could outvote the West. If and when Red 
China is admitted such a powerful bloc be- 
comes an even greater threat. A rebellion 
in this country against paying more than 
one third the cost of the U.N. is not hard 
under those circumstances to foresee. 

Stevenson understood this danger. He 
had from time to time talked about resigning 
and following a quieter life, including the 
writing he wanted to do. But public office 
and its perquisites had become a habit. 
His friends were concerned that in the dizzy 
round of the U.N. it was an unfortunate 
habit—a drug of sorts easing the pain of so 
much disillusion and disappointment. 

He was unlucky in his public career. 
Twice he ran for President against a great 
military hero and twice he was disastrously 
defeated, Nothing he might have done in 
those two campaigns, and particularly in 
the second one in 1956, was in any way likely 
to alter the outcome, and with his intuitive 
knowledge of political trends he surely knew 
it. 
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The abiding ambition he carried with him 
to the grave was to be Secretary of State. 
His own mistake in judgment when at the 
1960 Democratic convention he declined to 
deal himself out of the Presidential game is 
widely considered to have denied him that 
ambition. 

Given the imprint he left on his time, the 
mark of that generous, questing spirit, 
Stevenson is likely to live longer in history 
than many of the power-grabbers and power- 
seekers. His heritage is written in the 
character of a citizen-patriot who denied the 
savagery and brutality of his own time of 
troubles. 


{From Saturday Review, July 9, 1966] 
ADLAI STEVENSON: A New VISION 


On July 14 it will be a year since Adlai 
Stevenson died. During this time his career 
and character have been praised and analyzed 
and defined. It is clear that many things 
Stevenson was and did will be written into 
history. Yet, although much has been in- 
cluded in the appreciative portrait that has 
emerged since his death, I think perhaps 
the most important thing has been the least 
commented on. 

His achievements in office, of course, have 
been recounted. There is an awareness of 
the grace with which he played his last and 
perhaps most difficult role of Ambassador to 
the United Nations. Frustrated at his dis- 
tance from the center of power, he yet lent 
all the fine resources of his intellect to repre- 
senting that power. We will continue to 
hear, in the phrases of the President of the 
U.N. General Assembly, “the echo of his elo- 
quent and tempered words, the expression of 
a noble spirit and a high culture placed at 
the service of his country, but placed also at 
the service of the ideals of peace and justice.” 

There is less awareness of his perhaps even 
more remarkable achievements as Governor 
of Illinois. For a man who has been called 
impractical, it is worth remembering that 
his term of office was as constructive as that 
of any of the governors of that state in this 
century. While he was governor—to name 
just a few of his accomplishments—a neg- 
lected civil service was revitalized, useless 
political appointees were eliminated, unem- 
ployment and workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits were increased, and Illinois was started 
on the path upward from one of the lowest 
levels of state aid for public schools to a 
heartening increase. He himself once told 
me that the period of his life of which he 
was proudest—and which he most enjoyed 
was his four years as Governor of Illinois. 

There is no question that for most people 
in this country, Stevenson will be remem- 
bered as a Presidential candidate who was 
greater in defeat than many have been in vic- 
tory. All the memorable facets of Steven- 
son’s character were revealed in that first, 
unforgettable campaign when he chose to put 
the pursuit of truth above the pursuit of 
power, and decided to “talk sense to the 
American people.” 

In his role as losing Presidential candidate, 
Adlai Stevenson captured the conscience and 
imagination of a particular political gener- 
ation—the liberals of the Fifties, whom the 
times were against but who, in fact, repre- 
sented the mainstream of the future. The 
complexity of his vision and the eloquence of 
his speech burst upon liberal intellectuals 
with a shock of recognition: He's one of 
us!” More than John Kennedy, who ap- 
pealed as much for his youth and energy as 
for the qualities of his mind, it was Steven- 
son with whom, as with no other political 
leader in recent history, they could identify. 

And Stevenson will, of course, be remem- 
bered for his wit. It delighted all those who 
had not succumbed to the soggy proposition 
that to be serious one has to be dull. Un- 
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fortunately, in the 1950s too many had suc- 
cumbed, and their appetite for portentous 
platitude was amply satisfied by Stevenson's 
opponent. It is an odd notion that wit is 
frivolous, and a dangerous notion if this 
attitude takes hold among a people. For a 
people without humor is a people without 
vision. Adlai Stevenson's humor arose from 
his ability to stand off and reflect on the 
political condition, from his awareness of the 
Possibilities of pathos and failure that always 
lie in wait for noble deeds. He met the su- 
preme test of humor—he could laugh at 
himself! 

Adlai Stevenson will be remembered for all 
these things and more. But the time has 
come to put them into perspective, for an 
evaluation of his lasting imprint on Ameri- 
can society. And I think that may be some- 
thing rather different from the uniquely 
personal qualities for which he was so greatly 
admired. 

What Adlai Stevenson gave us, at a turn- 
ing point in our history, was a new vision 
of and respect for the intellectual life. To 
a nation too long dependent on improvisa- 
tion and narrow practicality, too long scorn- 
ful of the intellect and its fruits, he became 
a model of a truly educated man. Nearly a 
decade before Robert Frost was invited to 
the White House, Adlai Stevenson stood be- 
fore the nation as an embodiment of humane 
and civilized intelligence. Though he was 
derided by some as an “egghead” in his time, 
since Stevenson it is no longer possible to 
think of intellectuals as wildeyed and bushy- 
haired. He made the intellect respectable, 
and from these beginnings, who knows? 
The climate for intellectuals may one day 
become as favorable as it was in the days of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

In recent years Americans have become 
very nervous about learning. The Russian 
space achievements have shaken us up, and 
we've gone about solving the problem in a 
typical American way. We're building more 
schools, and the kids are competing harder 
than ever to get into and out of college. I 
have even heard that football heroes no 
longer have their pick of the more desirable 
females on campus. The intellect is becom- 
ing a new status symbol, a new way to win. 
But if we are to solve the tormenting prob- 
lems that beset us, if we are to reckon with 
revolutionary changes in our society and our 
world, we need more than bright young men. 
We need what Adlai Stevenson had. 

For more than anything, he showed us the 
proper uses of the mind. He demonstrated 
that the human intellect can be more than 
merely learned, more than brilliant, or use- 
ful, or shrewd. He showed us a mind at its 
highest functioning, at home with the cul- 
ture of the past, involved in a continual 
quest for enlightenment about the present, 
and imaginative about philosophies for the 
future. He gave all of America something 
to strive for. 


INVITATION TO VISIT ST. CLAIR 
COUNTY, ALA. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
an advocate of seeing America first, so 
that every American may be enriched by 
seeing something of the greatness of his 
country and viewing the monuments of 
its history, I again invite my colleagues 
and every American to Alabama, a State 
which extends from the Gulf of Mexico 
across the valley of the Tennessee for 
300 miles of beauty and excitement. 

Today I should like to invite you spe- 
cifically to come to Alabama and visit in 
St. Clair County, one of Alabama’s 
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mountain counties and an area of great 
beauty, comparable to the Ozarks of 
Missouri and Arkansas and the North 
Carolina mountains. St. Clair County 
has an added tourist-recreational at- 
traction in the Coosa River lakes which 
form the eastern boundary of the 
county. Modern marinas and fishing 
camps and fine motels make this region 
particularly attractive to those who en- 
joy good fishing, boating and water 
sports. 

A most unusual attraction in St. Clair 
County is Horse Pens Forty, a 40-acre 
tract atop Chandler Mountain which is 
characterized by great rocks standing 
high above the plateau. The mountain- 
top has been the scene of annual arts 
and crafts festivals, but it is worth visit- 
ing just to wander along the trails be- 
tween the massive rocks and observe the 
animallike rock formations—elephants, 
dinosaurs, turtles, and other sculptures 
hewn out by the eroding hand of nature. 

In former days there were few motels 
and restaurants in St. Clair County to 
entertain and shelter the tourist, but 
this has changed. There is a delightful 
small restaurant at Odenville, for exam- 
ple, and several motels and restaurants 
in the Pell City area. The traveler in 
St. Clair County will be among some of 
the most hospitable people in the world. 

All of this charm is only a few miles 
from Birmingham, the steel center of 
the South, or from Gadsden and Annis- 
ton, major cities to the east of St. Clair. 
It is less than a 2-hour drive from 
Huntsville, the rocket city. Interstate 
20 and Interstate 59 cross the county, 
as do several Federal highways and good 
State highways. It is easily accessible 
from Atlanta, Chattanooga, or the Nash- 
ville area, and it is worth visiting. 

I invite you to come to Alabama, to 
see our State and to see us as we are. 
I hope that you will include St. Clair 
County in your itinerary. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS ARE IN- 
CREASINGLY BEING DISCUSSED 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
population dilemma is increasingly ap- 
preciated and understood. All over the 
country action in the field of planned 
parenthood by private groups, by State 
and local agency action, both in the 
executive and legislative branches, is 
taking place. 

One interesting evidence among many 
bits of it is a full page—indeed, the first 
page of its second section—of the Christ- 
ian Science Monitor of August 1, 1966, 
which carries two articles: one entitled 
“New Look at Population Control’; and 
the other, “Congressional Dialog on the 
‘People Crisis.“ There is also a use- 
ful map of the 48 States under the title: 
“Family Planning,” which shows a dif- 
ferent shading for various States, de- 
pending upon their activity. Six of the 
States pictured in black have no publicly 
supported programs. States in grey— 
the great majority—have some form of 
publicly supported programs; and a few 
States, indicated by no shading at all, 
have publicly supported programs in all 
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counties and muncipalities. Their num- 
ber can be expected to grow as well as 
the number of those six who have no 
publicly suported programs may be ex- 
pected to diminish. Those States with 
no publicly supported programs are: 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Iowa, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 
Those with publicly supported programs 
in all counties and municipalities, in- 
terestingly enough, are all below the 
Mason-Dixon line. They are Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Alabama. 

I ask unanimous consent that these two 
articles be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 1, 1966] 
New Look AT POPULATION CONTROL 


(Notre—The problem of too many people is 
no longer one for just the underdeveloped 
nations of the world. It has become one in 
the United States, as well—especially in city 
slums. So Washington is taking action in a 
field that has been taboo: birth control—or, 
as federal officials prefer to call it, family 
planning. On this page, staff correspondent 
Lyn Shepard traces the causes of this chang- 
ing federal attitude.) 

WasHINGTON.—The federal government is 
offering family-planning services through its 
agencies to those who want it most—poor 
families both at home and abroad. 

This new federal posture amounts to a 
dramatic turnabout in policy in the past few 
years. Where until recently Washington 
viewed family planning as “not our busi- 
ness,” it now looms as a priority goal. 

Programs funded through the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (OEO), the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of Defense, 
the Alliance for Progress, and the Agency for 
International Development (AID) seek simi- 
lar goals, though their methods differ at 
times. 

FOUR KEY FACTORS 


Four factors have pressed the government 
into a more active role on behalf of family 
planning: 

The world “population crisis” has reached 
the disaster point in many under-developed 
nations like India. The Food and Agricul- 
ture tion of the United Nations 
(FAO) found in 1964 that nearly 1.5 billion 
persons—half the world's population—were 
undernourished. 

Partly in response, the Roman Catholic 
Church showed signs of relaxing its long- 
standing policy on birth control. Public 
opinion polls found Roman Catholic families 
in this country widely divided on the moral- 
ity of “planned parenthood.” But a ma- 
jority favored some form of tax-supported 
family-planning program. 

President Johnson strongly supported fed- 
eral action in several speeches early in 1965. 
“I do not believe,” he said then, “that our 
island of abundance will be finally secure 
in a sea of despair and unrest or in a world 
where even the oppressed may one day have 
access to the engines of modern destruc- 
tom; .. .* 

The Senate held hearings in 1965 under 
the chairmanship of Senator ERNEST GRUEN- 
Inc (D) of Alaska. Senator GRUENING and 
other lawmakers in both houses of Congress 
sponsored bills to formalize the federal com- 
mitment. The bills are still pending. But 
the hearings gained wide publicity and im- 
pressed the executive branch with broad 
public backing. 
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HEARINGS APPLAUDED 


Some Capitol Hill observers think the 
Gruening hearings fulfilled a much-needed 
educational function. One House aide 
summed up that view in these words: 

“The hearings . . let the executive branch 
know that the mood of the country had 

. After all, if we get executive action, 
we don't need legislation. It was a classical 
political sclence example of hearings having 
an effect on public policy.” 

The Senator thinks highly of the approach 
developed by Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare John W. Gardner and his As- 
sistant Secretary for Health and Scientific 
Affairs, Philip R. Lee. 

“But if Gardner and Lee leave HEW,” the 
Gruening staff worker asserted, “everything 
will go back to the 12th century.” 

The need for a more unified command is 
all too obvious to some Capitol Hill critics. 
A recent policy conflict involving the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare under- 
scored this point. 

The OEO released a memorandum May 13 
detailing “special conditions” for use of its 
grant funds in family planning. The condi- 
tions barred unmarried women or married 
women not living with their husbands from 
using contraceptive devices or drugs supplied 
through OEO funds. 


DEBATE HARD TO RESOLVE 


HEW's guidelines place no such conditions 
on family planning grant funds, Its officials 
mused privately that the OEO had worked 
itself into an awkward corner—probably for 
political reasons. 

The merits of the two policies can be de- 
bated. But outsiders thought Senator 
GRUENING had scored a point. No arbiter 
could hammer out a consistent federal 
policy because Congress had failed to ap- 
point one for the task. 

Actually the OEO gets around its own 
policy via the back door. It reminds local 
agencies that they can circumvent the fed- 
eral proviso with their own funds. Nothing 
prevents unwed women from using family 
planning equipment paid for from local 
taxes. 

Why did the OEO release its caveat in 
the first place? Sources close to the OEO 
put little stock in one suggestion—that R. 
Sargent Shriver, Director of OEO, acted 
without choice due to his Roman Catholic 
faith. 

The same observers see Mr. Shriver as de- 
ferring instead to powerful political back- 
lash which might have arisen had the OEO 
adopted the straightforward approach of 
HEW. 

The backlash threat may relate directly 
to “old school” views now entrenched in 
many big cities. In such areas, even HEW 
family-planning programs find rugged op- 
position. 

The New England states, for instance, still 
resist family planning. Except for five of 
Maine’s 11 counties, the region frowns on 
using taxpayers’ money for birth-control 
programs. Some states now resort to un- 
der-the-table” payments. Rhode Island, as 
an example, allows welfare recipients to visit 
Planned Parenthood clinics at public ex- 


pense. 

Some states, like North Carolina, on the 
other hand, appear far ahead of the nation 
in family planning. In fact, results of 
county-by-county surveys by both HEW and 
Planned Parenthood show the South 
uniquely advanced in this respect. However, 
many Southern birth-control clinics oper- 
ate with meager funds. 

A number of Western states now provide 
family planning programs for poverty- 
stricken Indian tribes with the aid of the 
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Department of the Interlor. Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall also oversees this 
service for Alaskan Eskimos. 

The number of states now earmarking 
public funds for family planning now stands 
at 44. 

“That's a sign of real progress,” a Health, 
Education, and Welfare official declared. 
“Just a few years ago there were hardly 
any.” 

GAINS COUNTED UP 

“We've stopped counting states,” a Plan- 
ned Parenthood executive in New York City 
added. “Now we're down to the counties.” 

HEW'S nationwide survey of May 1l—as 
yet unpublished—shows 1,000 of a total of 
3,071 counties or municipalities now using 
tax monies for some form of family plan- 
ning program. 

At the same time, AID’s involvement in 
overseas programs gained momentum, In 
an April 11 statement, AlD's former direc- 
tor, David E. Bell, reported: 

The Republic of China supported its 
family-planning program with AID-gener- 
ated local currencies, 

Turkey has asked for a loan to assist a 
similar program. 

Honduras sought help for educational pro- 
grams in family planning relating to ma- 
ternal and child health. 

Pakistan requested wide-ranging techni- 
cal aid for, among other things, launching 
its national birth-control effort. 

India was discussing its plan with AID 
officials. 

The agency estimated its family planning 
obligations cost $2 million for fiscal year 
1965, jumped to $5.5 million for fiscal 1966, 
and would increase to about $10 million in 
fiscal 1967. 

A researcher on Senator GRUENING's staff 
noted the executive branch awakening—in 
foreign assistance and in programs close to 
home—and found a lesson in it. 

“We've reached the point,” she said, 
“where public policy and private morality 
have to work hand in hand.” 

Washington officials—with a population 
crisis goading them into action—share a 
growing sensitivity to this need. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIALOG ON THE “PEOPLE 
CRISIS” 


(Nore.—Two men who have contributed 
a major impetus to the Capitol Hill “dia- 
logue” on the population crisis are Reps. 
Paul. H. Topp In., of Michigan and Spark M. 
MatsunaGa of Hawaii. Following are their 
views and those of others in Congress on 
“What can be done?’’) 

WaSHINGTON.—"It was war time—1944 at 
our base in Calcutta,” the congressman re- 
called. “I was a private assigned to the gar- 
bage detail. 

“I used to watch the Indian women scram- 
bling for food, digging through the garbage 
cans outside the Army mess hall, 

“It was quite a shock coming out of our 
culture—and I never could forget it. So 
when I won this seat, I thought maybe I 
could help.“ 

Rep. PauL H. Topp, Jr. (D) of Michigan 
saw a face of poverty unknown to most 
Americans. As a freshman lawmaker in 1965 
he enlisted promptly in the “war on hunger.” 

Mr. Topp sponsored a family-planning bill 
this session in line with pending Senate legis- 
lation. It offered birth-control information 
and devices to nations like India—nations 
trying to curb their runaway growth rate. 

When the “food for freedom” bill reached 
the Committee on Agriculture, one member 
tacked the Todd bill on as an amendment 
with minor changes in wording. The pack- 
age passed the House on June 9 by an over- 
whelming 333-20 vote. 
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ALLY FROM HAWAII 


Mr. Topp's ally in committee was Rep. 
Spark M. MATSUNAGA (D) of Hawaii. The 
latter's strong support of family planning 
owes also to a stay in Calcutta. 

The Hawaiian congressman visited India 
last December at the behest of the late 
Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri. The 
experience convinced him that better farm- 
ing methods alone were not enough. 

“We have to do something about popula- 
tion,” he told this reporter. “I visited Cal- 
cutta, where a quarter of a million people 
sleep on the streets at night. 

“I have five children of my own. And 
when I saw those youngsters—really nothing 
but skin and bones—begging for food and 
money, I saw my own children looking at me 
through their eyes. 

“Do you realize,” he went on, “that India 
produces 11% million people annually. 
That’s the population of Australia. So 
they're adding another Australia every year. 
And they can’t feed those they have.” 

When the “food for freedom” bill cleared 
the House with the Matsunaga amendment 
intact, family-planning supporters rejoiced. 

“They started with the back-door ap- 
proach,” one observer remarked, “The way 
to get Congress on the record of birth con- 
trol is to place a modest proposal before it, 
and this Todd bill is very mild.” 

“Well the food for freedom bill got through 
without any flak,“ another House source 
noted with a strong tinge of cynicism, “be- 
cause the members think ‘these are little 
yellow and brown people on the other side 
of the earth.’ 

“Politicians are not leaders. Nobody is 
going to pick it up if they’re not sure how 
the people back home will take to it.” 

Rep. James A. Mackay (D) of Georgia 
agrees in part. 

“Many people think that the population 
explosion is taking place over there,“ he 
said. 

“Tt isn't. It's right here.” 


GRUENING GIVEN AMPLE CREDIT 


Mr. Mackay should know. He occupies 
a new House seat created by the landmark 
Westbury decision. When Georgia redrew 
its congressional boundaries by judicial de- 
cree, it left Mr. Mackay one of the fastest 
growing areas in the nation as a home base, 
It includes a slice of Atlanta and its suburbs. 

“Georgia has one somber statistic that 
we're not very proud to mention,” he said, 
tapping a map of the state on his office wall. 

“We record more than 8,500 illegitimate 
births each year. 

“Now my interest in strengthening the 
family unit is a Methodist layman’s interest. 
But I want to translate the thoughts of my 
constituency into legislation where it's 
needed.” 

Many members of Congress credit any 
stepped-up interest by the executive branch 
to 1965 hearings held by Sen. ERNEST GRUEN- 
ING (D) of Alaska. 

“Those hearings gave Secretary of the In- 
terior (Stewart L.) Udall the push he 
needed,“ a House observer said. He passed 
family-planning aid on to Indians and 
Eskimos as a result.” 

The Gruening committee's findings appar- 
ently lent impetus to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare program as 
well, 

“HEW needed evidence of Congress’ 
mood,” Mr. Todd said. “Now it’s catching 
up, after proceeding slowly and cautiously 
for so long.” 


NEW POSTS RECOMMENDED 
Senator GRUENING says Congress should 


commit the executive branch to family plan- 
ning. He filed a bill creating an “Under- 
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secretary for Population Problems” in both 
HEW and the State Department. But the ad- 
‘ministration is | thought to prefer its present 
informal role. 

One of Senator GgUENING’s backers in this 
case is Rep. THOMAS M. PELLY (R) of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. PELLY, a member of the House Science 
and Astronautics Committee, which is also 
studying world birth-rate trends, spelled out 
his thoughts on the proper federal role: 

“We have an obligation in this field. We're 
responsible for lowering the mortality rate 
through research. But we've not reduced the 
fertility rate. We spend so much for ex- 
ploration of space. I'd prefer to devote more 
of it to improving life on this planet. 

“All our foreign aid is almost futile,” he 
went on, “because it doesn’t allow for in- 
creasing the standard of living. We're go- 
ing to face a federal food deficit. We'll have 
to redouble our efforts to grow food and, of 
course, to curb population growth.” 

Some big-city congressmen see family 
planning as an important weapon in the war 
on poverty. They see a close tie-in between 
unwanted children and the findings of the 
Moynihan Report (a 1965 Department of 
Labor study tracing the breakdown of the 
Negro family). 

The spokesman of this House faction is an- 
other freshmen, Rep. CHARLES C. Dracs Jr. 
(D) of Michigan. Rep. JOHN Conyers JR. 
(D) of Michigan and Mr. Dices both spon- 
sored domestic family-planning bills. Signif- 
icantly, both men are Detroit Negroes, 

CITIES VARY IN SUCCESS 

We don't have a population explosion here 
yet,” a Conyers aide asserted. “That’s not 
our problem, It's unwanted children. Kids 
leave home as soon as they can fend for 
themselves on the street. 

“And there's an economic bias in this situ- 
ation. One has to be in the uper crust in 
order to be knowledgeable. Poor people 
don’t have access to the information. Wel- 
fare and the poverty program won't tell them 
about it. 

“So we want free access. If a municipality 
wants to set up a birth-control program, it 
should be able to come before the federal 
government and get it.” 

Such a family-planning program remains 
in the “tooling-up” stage in Detroit. Some 
other cities like New York fare better, accord- 
ing to HEW sources. But in others like 
Philadelphia, religious and political factors 
force clinics to operate under the table.” 

Yet birth control finds far less hostility in 
Congress than it would have just a few years 
ago. Most observers lay this to a gradually 
more liberal attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

“I haven’t found anyone in the House op- 
posed,” maintained Rep. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
(R) of California. There's no question but 
that the country will save money and future 
difficulties if it adopts family planning.” 

Mr. YouncerR, a member of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, said the 
majority of his mail on the issue favors birth 
control. 

Recent polls by Mr. Conyers, Rep. Teno 
Roncatio (D) of Wyoming and Rep. CHARLES 
R. Jonas (R) of North Carolina show the 
same broad groundswell. 

SUPPORT STEADILY GROWING 

The shift in public opinion—plus the per- 
suasive abiilties of Senator GRUENING, Mr. 
Topp, and others—has swelled the list of 
family-planning converts. Rep. CLAUDE PEP- 
PER (D) of Florida, for instance, recently 
joined the Gruening-Todd forces. 

“What should the federal government be 
doing about the population crisis?” this 
reporter asked the Miami congressman. 
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I'll answer that differently that I would 
have a few months ago,” Mr. PEPPER re- 
plied. “I would then have said it’s too sen- 
sitive a subject and we should softpeddle it. 

“But I’ve been talking with Senator 
GRUENING, and I want to openly identify my- 
self with it. Now I feel that next to nuclear 
war, the population explosion is our most 
serious problem. If it [the birth rate] goes 
on like this, the prospects are absolutely 
fearful.” 

Even so Mr. PEPPER sides with the Office 
of Economic Opportunity’s position in with- 
holding birth-control devices from unwed 
women and women not living with their 
husbands. To act otherwise, he feels, would 
encourage promiscuity. 

Mr, Petty takes another stance. 

“Sargent Shriver's [director of the Office of 
Employment Opportunity] duty is to provide 
education,” he said, “and—if it [birth con- 
trol] treads on the feelings of some religious 
groups—I don’t think he should go much 
beyond that. I don’t think he could afford 
to politically.” 

Though some differ on the means of set- 
ting up family-planning services, most con- 
gressmen would agree with Mr. PEPPER on 
the importance of their goal. 

“As I see it,” he declared, “I have a duty 
to see my country survive. And I've been 
slow to take a position, because birth control 
is a sensitive issue. But I’ve just about 
decided that the future of my country is at 
stake.“ 


THE HUNTER CAN NO LONGER HUNT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
change comes to the tundra of the Arctic 
as it comes to the green fields surround- 
ing the great urban areas of the Nation. 

Perhaps the rate of change is a bit 
slower, but it nevertheless takes its toll. 
The old ways are no longer good enough, 
but there are no new ways to fill the 
void with a decent standard of living, let 
alone with dignity. 

The people of the Arctic tundra are 
Alaska natives. Once they were hunters 
and fishermen. Now the hunter can no 
longer hunt, but neither can he find a job. 

That last sentence was taken from an 
editorial appearing in the July 27 edition 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. The 
editorial calls attention to the plight of 
these people and calls upon us not to 
forget the fate of these 60,000 persons. 

As the editorial points out correctly, 
there are no easy solutions to the prob- 
lems of their plight. These people lack 
decent homes, good jobs, and a sound 
education. Efforts are being made or are 
proposed to help correct these lacks. Still 
more must be done. 

In the past, uninformed persons have 
derided efforts to help Alaska natives, 
suggesting somehow that these people do 
not really count or that it is really fun 
to live in igloos in the Arctic. 

Mr. President, these people count, each 
and every one of them, for if they do not, 
then none of us does. 

And Mr. President, they do not live in 
igloos. No, they live in some of the worst 
slums on the face of this earth. 

I echo the call of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer not to forget these people, 
for if we do, we forget all that is good 
and noble in man. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelli- 
gencer, July 27, 1966] 
ALASKA’S APPALACHIA 


A myriad of problems faces the people of 
the United States at home and overseas, 
many of them appearing nearly insoluble, 
most requiring long-range, high caliber 
planning. 

Among these troubles is one right at our 
side door, so to speak, a problem scattered, in 
terms of people, across most of the sprawling 
land of Alaska. 

It is the question of the future of native 
population of Alaska, one-third of the people 
of that state. 

It is a problem that must not be overlooked 
in the press of matters that, at the moment, 
may appear more weighty. And it is one, also, 
that requires the most exquisite of planning 
over a generation or more. 

Bluntly, most of the native peoples of 
Alaska—Eskimo, Aleut, Indian—are living in 
the 19th Century—economically, physically, 
mentally. 

They are American citizens but most of 
them have no part of the America of the 
latter third of the 20th Century. 

Their sons die in Viet Nam but their illiter- 
ate families could not find that unhappy 
land on a map—if they had a map. 

The hunter can no longer hunt 
neither can he find a job. 

Time and again, if it were not for the 
largesse of state and federal government, 
starvation would creep through the villages, 
through the helter-skelter of shacks that 
make most of the dying towns of Appalachia 
look like the Gold Coast. 

There is no easy solution to the problem of 
the future of these people of Alaska any more 
than there is an easy solution to most of the 
problems that beset us. 

The future of racial minorities in the 
United States quite literally is a burning 
question, 

But in our preoccupation with the future 
of a minority of some 20 million persons, let 
us not lose sight of the fate of some 60,000 
other Americans in their villages lost in forest 
and tundra and foggy island. 


but 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in the 
August 1 issue of Newsweek magazine, 
Mr. Raymond Moley has written an 
interesting article entitled Interstate 
Highways.” 

In this article, the author traces the 
development of our national system of 
Interstate and Defense Highways as first 
proposed by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in 1954, and the results the Inter- 
state System has achieved not only in 
connecting our cities through a great 
network of highways, but also by incor- 
porating safety features of highway con- 
struction that provide the Interstate Sys- 
tem with the best safety record of all our 
highways. 

Mr. Moley pays tribute to the excellent 
work of Mr. Rex Whitton, Federal High- 
way Administrator since 1961, an opinion 
which I also share. 
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With the passage last week of the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1966, this article 
could not be more timely. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

It may be that as the years pass Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's most enduring service to his 
country will be regarded as his sponsorship 
of the great new Interstate Highway system. 
For he first proposed its creation in 1954 and 
after long consideration and debate he signed 
the final legislation which launched the vast 
project. When completed, this system will 
transform the face of the nation, bring scores 
of cities closer through speedy, safe and com- 
fortable automotive travel, facilitate com- 
merce among the states and offer inexpensive 
recreation for millions of people. 

It is a relief after the long preoccupation 
last winter and spring over the san 
matter of highway accidents, and now while 
the tourist season is at its height, to consider 
what is right about our highways. 

Since 1946 I have crossed the nation 31 
times by car and from year to year have 
literally seen the evidences of improvement. 
I have used almost every route from coast 
to coast and have crossed a large majority 
of the states. Ten or more years ago, such 
a crossing required eight to ten days. Last 
month I made the round trip in twelve days 
of comfortable daytime travel. The differ- 
ence was due to the construction over those 
years of what is called the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways and toll 
turnpikes in six states. 


TWO PROGRAMS 


‘There has been some Federal aid ever since 
the great westward migration in the 1820s. 
But the first systematic plan was not adopted 
until 1916. In 1944 Congress adopted the 
concept of a great network to connect many 
cities and towns. But it was not until the 
Eisenhower Administration assumed office 
that the network plan was adopted. It was 
in 1956 that the present plan was finally 
passed by Congress and a means of financing 
it was created. 

There are two systems of Federal highway 
aid. The older one involves grants in vary- 
ing amounts to help the states and urban 
areas construct their own highways. The 
new system is marked by the shields “Inter- 
state, with even numbering for East-West 
and odd numbering for North-South. The 
Interstate is the primary system. 

When completed, Interstate will include 
41,000 miles of uniform construction with 
wide pavements, depressed dividing areas and 
landscaping—the epitome of safety, speed 
and attractiveness. In March of this year 
21,000 miles of this system were open to 
traffic; 5,900 miles were under construction 
and the remainder were in various stages of 
planning. Of these, 17,000 miles have been 
built under the 90-10 sharing of costs be- 
tween the Federal government and the 
states. Interstate will be only 1 per cent 
of the total mileage of roads, streets and 
highways of the nation. But it will carry 20 
per cent of the automotive traffic, 

SOUND FINANCING 

Various plans were proposed in the 1950s 
for financing this immense public work, 
Tolls were considered and rejected, as was 
financing by bond issues. Finally the pres- 
ent plan of user taxes routed through a 
Federal trust fund was adopted. Thus the 
burden does not fall on the income tax and, 
since it is not financed by bonds, it is only 
indirectly inflationary. 

A total of $25.6 billion has been com- 
mitted since 1956. When the system is com- 
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pleted the cost will be $46 billion. This will 
be the greatest government public-works 
project in the world’s history. 

Since safety is a major consideration in 
highway construction, Interstate has a nota- 
ble record. The ratio of fatalities on this 
system to those on highways in the same 
channels of travel is 2-9. In April and June 
I traveled nearly 10,000 miles, mostly over 
Interstate, and saw evidence of only one 
accident, an overturned truck. The driver 
sustained only bumps and bruises. 

The directing genius.in this construction 
since 1961 has been Rex M. Whitton, Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator. Whitton has 
been a highway engineer for 40 years. In 
1956 as president of the Association of High- 
way Departments he gave testimony before 
Congress which materially contributed to 
the final plan. When Interstate is com- 
pleted in 1972 the system will be a monu- 
ment to his capacity as an administrator. 
And to Dwight D. Eisenhower, whose vision 
prevailed at the beginning. 


TITLE IV OF S. 3296 AND THE 
GHETTO 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral weeks the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights has been holding 
hearings on the various civil rights bills 
now pending before it. Much of the 
testimony we have received has been 
concerned with title IV of S. 3296, the 
housing section of the administration’s 
proposed Civil Rights Act of 1966. As 
all Members of the Senate know, I object 
to this title on several grounds, How- 
ever, my concern today is not with argu- 
ments against the bill, but rather with 
the dangerous rhetoric advanced by 
many of its proponents. 

Chief among the reasons advanced for 
a Federal open occupancy law is the 
elimination of the so-called black ghetto, 
a cliche of recent vintage which I take 
to mean those urban areas predomi- 
nantly inhabited by members of the 
Negro race. The use of the term in this 
fashion is absolutely incorrect. His- 
torically, a ghetto was the quarter of 
some European cities to which Jews were 
restricted for residence. There is no 
law compelling members of any group to 
congregate in any one quarter of any 
American city. Under the law of our 
land, any man of any color possessing 
financial means can buy and live in any 
area where there is a willing seller. 

There are other forces which cause low 
income groups of whatever race or 
religion, to gravitate toward slum areas. 
And these economic forces are not 
related to Federal antidiscrimination 
bills. If they have done nothing else, 
the subcommittee hearings have proven 
that title IV can no more eliminate the 
black ghetto from our cities than I can 
eliminate the misleading cliche from our 
vocabulary. 

The real problem our cities face is 
not one of racial segregation, but of sub- 
standard housing, of economic opportu- 
nities and of education—problems which 
cut across ethnic lines. Although not 
the intention of its drafters, the prac- 
tical effect of the bill would be the in- 
tegration of slums, a policy that is both 
unworthy and unattainable. 

There are 17 States with open occu- 


pancy laws. In not one of these States 


has the residential pattern changed as 
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housing- legislati stro 
forcement procedures even 
proposed to Congress. But Harlem is still 
there, and it will remain there whether 
or not we enact title IV. The same is 
true of a hundred other Harlems in a 
hundred other cities. To hold other- 
wise is to exceed the bounds of respon- 
sible debate. 

There is not one section of title IV 
that would provide better housing for 
a single American of any race or reli- 
gion. The tension in low income Negro 
areas is already so great that the added 
frustration which is bound to occur as a 
result of false promises would make for 
intolerable situations. 

I do not accuse all proponents of us- 
ing the ghetto argument; I accuse no 
one of intentional demagoguery. I do 
say that in overstating their case, many 
individuals and organizations are play- 
ing a dangerous game with the lives and 
hopes of millions of Americans. I was 
happy to see in a recent editorial that 
the New York Times specifically refuted 
the connection between the so-called 
ghettos and the civil rights bill. The 
Times pointed out: 

It makes little sense to argue the bill's 
merits in terms of the recent riots, for most 
of the people in the slums will not be af- 
fected whether it is voted up or down. 


Recently, the eminent columnist, 
Richard Wilson, wrote on the subject 
“Practical Steps Needed to Better Ne- 
groes’ Lot.” In his column, Mr. Wilson 
eloquently states the immediate needs 
of those in the ghetto and suggested 
possible remedies. He observes: 

A law library of statutes guaranteeing the 
right to vote, equal education, equal em- 
ployment opportunity and access to all pub- 
lic places won’t remove the rotten hearts 
of our cities. The true problems in the slums 
lie less in constitutional guarantees and 
moralistic principles than in improved living 
conditions. 


This article deserves study at every 
level of government, for the author has 
pointed the way to solutions for real 
problems. I ask unanimous consent to 
have Mr. Wilson's column printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 22, 1966] 
PRACTICAL STEPS NEEDED To BETTER NEGROES’ 
Lor 


(By Richard Wilson) 

As was foreseen earlier this year Negro 
rioting has again broken out in some cities, 
The common characteristic of these disorders 
is that they are confined to the areas in 
which Negroes are concentrated, 

Casualties, for the most part, are Negro 
participants, bystanders, and police who are 
trying to control the disorders. Negroes have 
not yet moved out of the ghettoes to “get 
whitey.” 

Much hand-wringing and alarmist gener- 
alization attends these disorders but very lit- 
tle attention is given to those aspects of the 
problem for which there are remedies, 

That is what the rioting again brings into 
such tragic focus. Nothing meaningful, or 


Negroes. 

Theorists talk of abolishing the Negro 
ghettoes and discuss broad concepts of social 
equality and a dream world of universal in- 
ter-mixture and brotherhood. We cannot 
wait that long. Or, theorists discuss the 
philosophical differences between non-vio- 
lence and “black power,” and the rise of vio- 
lence-prone black racist groups who com- 
prise only a small fraction of the Negro 
population. 

But they drag their feet in pursuit of meas- 
ures for improving the environment in which 
Negroes live now—not 20 or 30 years from 
now but today, not in some intermixed com- 
munity of tomorrow but in the ghettoes that 
will continue to exist for many years. 

Recent rioting in Omaha, Neb., is a case 
in point, Three years ago Negroes demon- 
strated for more jobs. Civic-minded groups 
drew up articulated plans to train Negroes for 
jobs they could fill. The outlook was good. 
After the recent rioting, a check with those 
who had drawn up the plans of three years 
ago revealed that virtually nothing had been 
done to execute them. 

Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY can 
perhaps be forgiven for the imprudence of 
his recent remarks that if he had to live as 
so many Negroes live “with rats nibbling on 
my children’s toes” he might “lead a mighty 
good revolt himself.” The vice president is 
sometimes given to overstatement when he 
is exasperated, and it is clear that he is ex- 
asperated over the lack of progress in getting 
on with specific actions that can be taken to 
relieve the intolerability of life in the slums. 

Some of these actions are so very simple— 
portable swimming pools, lighted play- 
grounds, transportation, entertainment cen- 
ters for example. Other actions will require 
extensive planning and massive expenditure 
of federal and local funds. 

A quick look at the Watts area in Los 
Angeles, with its unsatisfactory but rela- 
tively tolerable living conditions, causes one 
to wonder what could happen in the inex- 
pressibly worse areas of New York, Wash- 
ington and Chicago. Life in some of these 
areas is simply intolerable, the very ragged 
edge of existence. 

These conditions make the current debate 
in Congress on open housing guarantees seem 
as if on another planet. Only a small per- 
centage of Negroes have the resources to es- 
cape from the slums into better residential 
neighborhoods. With or without the federal 
open housing guarantee, they will live in 
slums that are growing worse and bigger 
by the hour. 

What was true after the Watts rioting in 
Los Angeles a year ago is even more true 
today. A law library of statutes guarantee- 
ing the right to vote, equal education, equal 
employment opportunity and access to all 
public places won't remove the rotten hearts 
of our cities. The true problems in the 
slums lie less in constitutional guarantees 
and moralistic principles than in improved 
living conditions.” 

The festering centers in the cities that 
breed crime, degradation and disorder 
threaten the safety and welfare of the whole 
community. Prompt action is imperative. 
This means massive programs for improved 
education and keeping Negro children in 
school whether integrated or non-integrated, 
massive efforts to restore the stability of 
Negro family life. Most of all, and immedi- 
ately, it means physical improvement of the 
Negro areas, relief from overcrowding, poor 
sanitation, rat infestation, frightful hous- 
ing. It means beautification and cleaning 
up. 

It means getting on with the correction of 
specific and visible evils and less preoccupa- 
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tion with the sociological and psychological 
mysteries of the white-colored relationship 
that our great grandchildren will still be 
discussing. 


ROLE OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION IN NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it has been 
little more than 60 days since President 
Johnson appointed a new Administrator 
to head the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

In that time, under the dynamic lead- 
ership of Bernard L. Boutin, the agency, 
I am happy to say, has taken on a new 
and vigorous look, ending all talk of 
merging SBA with another Government 
agency. Such a merger would have de- 
prived the small businessman, who plays 
an important role in America’s economy, 
of a strong voice in government. As you 
know, I have been highly critical of any 
attempts to deprive the small business- 
man of an independent voice. 

I, as a stanch supporter of small busi- 
ness, am pleased to see that the agency 
is now ready to provide a strong, perma- 
nent voice for small business, a voice that 
will speak loudly and clearly. 

Small businessmen traditionally have 
been independent. Nevertheless, they 
sometimes need help so that their firms 
can grow and prosper. No one knows 


‘this better than Mr. Boutin, who for 


many years was a small businessman in 
Laconia, N.H. Utilizing his knowledge 
of the needs of small business, he is help- 
ing to better prepare SBA to assist small 
businessmen, either financially or 
through management assistance. 

At the swearing-in ceremony for the 
agency’s new Administrator in May, 
President Johnson announced that the 
moratorium on SBA regular business 
loans was being lifted. Since that time 
the agency has provided financial as- 
sistance totaling more than $17 million 
to more than 600 small businesses. In 
the last 2 months the agency has also 
made more than $1 million in disaster 
loans to residents of Topeka, Kans., who 
lost their homes and businesses as the 
result of a tornado. 

These figures, however, tell only part 
of the story. Much effort is being put 
forth now to humanize the agency, to 
make it more responsive to small busi- 
nessmen seeking its assistance. 

I have learned that SBA field person- 
nel now sit down with every businessman 
coming into their offices to discuss his 
needs. They then outline programs 
available to him and the ones best suited 
to solve his problems. 

In some cases a loan is in order; in 
others management assistance is needed. 
Often both forms of aid are necessary. 
A loan may be of little value if the re- 
cipient does not receive management as- 
sistance to teach him to run his business 
more efficiently. 

Whatever his needs require, the small 
businessman can now count on SBA for 
sound, sympathetic advice. 

In addition to the assistance rendered 
by regular SBA personnel, small busi- 
nessmen can also receive management 
aid from members of SCORE, the 
agency’s service corps of retired execu- 
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tives. These dedicated men have pro- 
vided invaluable assistance to small 
businessmen who need the advice of ex- 
perienced hands. 

SBA has long needed to force stronger 
links with the business community, so 
that small business can profit both fi- 
nancially and intellectually from the re- 
sources of both the Federal Government 
and big business. I am glad that the 
agency is now moving in this direction. 

SBA is trying to sell banks its sound 
loans, guaranteed up to 90 percent. 

The agency is also trying to interest 
banks in making more loans to small 
businesses without agency participation. 
The ultimate goal, Mr. Boutin has said, 
is “to lend no Federal money when pri- 
vate funds are available.” 

Banks, however, are not the only non- 
governmental institution with which 
SBA is working to help the small busi- 
nessman. 

The agency is putting increased em- 
phasis on its State and National advisory 
boards. These groups can help explain 
SBA’s program to the small businessman 
and, in turn, can tell the agency what 
the small businessman has on his mind. 
This strengthened link with small busi- 
ness will enable SBA to better cope with 
the ever-changing problems of the peo- 
ple it serves. 

SBA is also placing increased emphasis 
on assistance from educational institu- 
tions. The business schools of our coun- 
try can render a great service to small 
businessmen through their management 
courses and business counseling. This 
resource has scarcely been tapped. SBA 
is attempting to utilize it to the maxi- 
mum extent. 

The new Administrator has taken still 
another step to strengthen SBA through 
a new approach to choosing among loan 
investments. This approach will take 
into account the impact a loan will have 
on national goals. 

In line with this, the agency has es- 
tablished certain lending objectives. 
They include: 

Loans to businesses in areas of sub- 
stantial or persistent unemployment. 

Loans that will result in a reduction in 
the balance of payments through export 
sales. 

Loans that help achieve such national 
goals as reduction of air or water pollu- 
tion or development of federally owned 
recreation lands. 

Loans in the public interest, based on 
local needs, which clearly help strengthen 
the local economy. 

These objectives are all of equal merit. 
They are vital to the future growth of 
this Nation. I am happy to see SBA 
make them a criteria for granting loans. 

Despite the adoption of these equal 
priorities, SBA will still base its final 
decision on approving a loan on the merit 
of the application. This is as it should 
be. Applicants with good proposals will 
not be penalized because they happen to 
fall outside the priority categories. 

In the past, SBA has had some prob- 
lems with the small business investment 
companies it licenses. These firms, some 
of which receive Government loans, have 
lent nearly $1 billion to small business in 
more than 20,000 separate financial 
transactions during the past 8 years. 
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As soon as Mr. Boutin took office he 
began to look into the problem SBIC’s. 
He has tightened up the inspections of 
each firm, ordering an examination of 
every one within the next 4 months. In 
addition, he has ordered a revamping of 
SBA’s accounting system so that more 
accurate records on the SBIC’s can be 
kept. 

The new Administrator has also 
ordered a thorough review of regulations 
governing the SBIC’s to take place within 
the next 2 months. 

These are only a few of the steps he has 
taken to deal with these firms. 

I feel certain that with Mr. Boutin 
riding herd the difficulties will be ironed 
out, and the SBIC program will be 
stronger as a result. 

The rural small businessman, who fre- 
quently has to play second fiddle to his 
urban brother, has not been neglected in 
the reshaping of SBA. 

Through the agency’s local develop- 
ment program—commonly referred to as 
the 502 program—SBA is focusing on 
aiding business in towns with populations 
of less than 50,000. 

This program has helped put many 
towns back on their feet after they have 
been struck by economic disasters, such 
as loss of their major industries. 

Any community that wishes can form 
a development corporation and help it- 
self through the 502 program. 

In appointing Mr. Boutin to head SBA, 
President Johnson told him to remem- 
ber the real value of the people” who are 
going to come through the doors of the 
agency’s offices. Mr. Boutin is heeding 
the President’s words. 

With his leadership, I am confident 
SBA will prove its value as an independ- 
ent agency that is responsible and re- 
sponsive to small business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Record at this 
point a statement of the Small Business 
Administration of New England, Inc., 
presented by Ernest H. Osgood, Jr., presi- 
dent, on July 20 of this year before the 
House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SMALLER BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 


OF NEW ENGLAND, INC., PRESENTED BY ER- 

NEST H. OSGOOD, JR., PRESIDENT 
(Before the Select Committee on Small Busi- 

ness of the House of Representatives, July 

20, 1966, concerning the views of our orga- 

nization on the role of the Small Business 

Administration in our National economy 

and the effectiveness of its programs in the 

interests of small business.) 

Gentlemen: Our Association welcomes this 
opportunity to appear before you today and 
express our views on the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Nearly a decade and a half 
ago, when the Small Business Act was being 
shaped, SBANE worked closely with the Con- 
gress in developing an agency that could 
best meet the needs of small business. 

Today, we ask consideration of the follow- 
ing suggestions designed to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of this vital agency in assisting 
small business. 


DURING NATURAL DISASTERS THE SBA SHOULD BE 
CONCERNED SOLELY WITH SMALL BUSINESS 
LOANS 


The passage of legislation in this session 
of Congress to amend the Small Business Act 
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to create separate funds for business disaster 
loans was rejoiced by all who are disturbed 
by the curtailment of the direct loan pro- 
gram in 1964 and 1965. 

However, the effect of natural disasters 
also results in the temporary transfer of SBA 
loan processors and appraisers from through- 
out the country to administer the disaster 
loan program causing serious manpower 
shortages. 

Our Association believes rapid movement 
of SBA personnel into a disaster area to help 
small business is commendable. However, 
this transfer of personnel, worthy as it 
might have been, resulted in reduced opera- 
tions in other sections of the country which 
in turn effected adversely the overall SBA 
program. 

It is of Interest to note that as of January 
18, 1966 the SBA in Louisiana had granted 
20,600 loans for $72,500,000 to homeowners or 
persons losing household effects as a result 
of hurricane “Betsy” and 1,100 loans for 
$22,000,000 for owners of businesses. 

SBANE does not believe it was the intent 
of the Congress in 1953 to place the SBA 
in the home loan program and would recom- 
mend that a study be made to determine if 
some other agency should administer these 
residential loans. We suggest that possibly 
the Federal Housing Administration or Sav- 
ings and Loan banks with their experience 
and expertise might be more ideally equipped 
to handle such loans. 


SBA LOANS TO SMALL BUSINESS DISPLACED BY 
é STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Under an existing program the Small 


Business Administration is able to make. 


loans available at reduced interest rates to 
businesses displaced by Federal programs 
such as Urban Renewal, highways, etc. 
However, a small business that suffers serious 
economic loss because of a State or local 
project does not enjoy this loan assistance, 
SBANE recommends that this Committee 
support expansion of Section 7(b) (3) of the 
Small Business Act to allow equally deserving 
small businesses displaced by State or local 
projects an eligibility for loans on the same 
basis as those affected by similar Federal 
projects, 


SALE OF SURPLUS U.S. GOVERNMENT MACHINE 
TOOLS TO SMALL BUSINESS 

Our Association asks that consideration be 
given by the Small Business Administration 
to establishing a program that would make 
available U.S. Government surplus machine 
tools and related equipment for sale to small 
business. 

There is presently a critical shortage of 
machine tools in the United States in many 
categories. Rising demand for this equip- 
ment has resulted in some machine tools 
20 years old selling at a higher price than 
when new. Small Business is at a disadvan- 
tage when ordering new machine tools be- 
cause of a lack of priority when not involved 
in prime contracts. The waiting period for 
delivery of this new equipment is from 12 to 
18 months at a time when, due to the Viet 
Nam crisis, efficient and timely production 
by small business manufacturers is even 
more important to its existence, 

It has been estimated that government 
Owned surplus in plants and warehouess 
number over 100,000 tools. 

Much of this machinery, which is in good 
condition, would if made available to the 
small manufacturing firm enable it to im- 
prove its production and in many instances 
improve the accuracy and quality of the final 
product, This in turn would enhance the 
overall efficiency of our arms program. 

We feel that under the able direction of 
the new Administrator, Bernard Boutin, this 
program could be developed and imple- 
mented without delay. The selling price 
formula could be implemented on the basis 
of the system used after World War II under 
the War Assets Program. 


Program and Procurement Center Represent- 
atives. Last year the number of Small Busi- 
ness Administration PCRs were reduced from 
46 to 14 by the Administration, thus elimi- 
nating SBA’s role of initiating small business 
set-asides. 

In our judgment, this move was ill-con- 
ceived and will mean a substantial reduction 
in the amount of government procurement 
exclusively restricted to small business at a 
critical time when defense requirements are 
increasing to support the conflict in Viet 
Nam, 

Each year the SBA has been achieving, 
greater amounts in set-asides by dollar value. 
The set-asides are largely responsible for the 
reversal of the downward trend in the per- 
centage of prime contracts awarded to small 
business. In the fiscal year 1965, 51,556 joint 
set-asides were made with an estimated value 
of $3,051,057,000. ‘This is the largest amount 
of any previous year, and accounts for ap- 
proximately 20.3% prime contracts being 
awarded to small business in 1965 as com- 
pared with 18% in 1964. In view of the grow- 
ing success of this program, SBANE cannot 
understand any reasons for its discontinu- 
ance. 

The removal of SBA PCRs denies small 
concerns an independent champion for its 
interests in government procurement agen- 
cles. Although the surveillance program 
agreed to by the SBA in the Department of 
Defense may yield some constructive results, 
it cannot, nor is it intended to, replace the 
set-aside program now being handled on a 
unilateral basis in the procurement centers. 
Under the present system small business 
specialists at the Center now initiate set- 
asides to the contracting officers. In many 
instances, these contracting officers are the 
people to whom they report in the perform- 
ance of collateral duties. SBANE appreciates 
the helpfulness of the small business spe- 
olalist, but recognizes that no man can equi- 
tably serve two masters. 


PARTICIPATION OF SBA WITH RELATED GOVERN- 
MENT PROGRAMS 


On September 14, 1965, Public Law 89-182 
was enacted “to promote commerce and en- 
courage economic growth by supporting state 
and interstate programs to place the findings 
of science usefully in the hands of American 
enterprise.” 

This important bill was written without 
mention of any role for the Small Business 
Administration despite similar assistance of- 
fered in Section 9 of the Small Business Act. 

Our Association believes that any federal 
legislation of particular interest to small 
business should be brought to the attention 
of the SBA to avoid duplication of existing 
programs. The SBA’s experience should be 
used in developing such legislation and pro- 
viding the personnel to assist in the execu- 
tion of such legislation. 

SBANE recommends that closer liaison be 
developed within the government so that the 
valuable resources of the SBA will be utilized 
in all programs that will be especially useful 
to small business. 


REINSTATE LOAN PROGRAM TO PREVIOUS LEVELS 

Our Association was pleased to hear Presi- 
dent Johnson announce at the swearing-in 
ceremony of Administrator Boutin on May 
19th, that the SBA would resume accepting 
regular business loan applications in a week. 
The resumption of this program is especially 
important in view of the tight money mar- 
ket and its effect on small business. 

However, the loan program is still under 
curtailment compared to previous levels, 
The direct loan program is limited to $50,000 
compared to its former $350,000 ceiling. In 
New England the bank participation loans of 
25% are in greatest demand due to the 
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shortage of money, but in this area limit is 
$100,000 compared to its former $350,000. 
Although the loan guarantee program is set 
at $350,000 many banks do not have the re- 
sources since it requires their money. 

We ask that the loan program be restored 
to the previously set ceilings without addi- 
tional delay. 


CONSIDERATION OF LOCAL NEEDS IN SETTING 
PRIORITIES 


Under the prevailing system of granting 
loans by priorities established in May, de- 
fense-oriented firms receive first preference, 
followed by loans that increase employment, 
boost export sales, reduce water and air pol- 
lution and firms contributing to the public 
interest based on local economic needs. 

SBANE does not believe there is anything 
intrinsically wrong with the priority system 
but would recommend greater participation 
on the local level in establishing these goals. 
Presently, the priorities are nationwide and 
we believe there might be some merit to al- 
lowing each Area Administrator to set priori- 
ties best suited to his region, especially if it 
encourages diversification of industry. 

For example, many sections of New Eng- 
land are heavily involved in defense-oriented 
businesses. Giving defense first priority will 
create an unbalanced situation as other types 
of business in different sections in such fields 
as consumer goods might well be more de- 
serving of priority for the good of one re- 
gional economy. Undoubtedly, in many sec- 
tions of the country there are other cases 
where a more fiexible, regionalized priority 
system would result in more diversity. 


EXPANSION OF LEASE GUARANTEE PROGRAMS 


Under Section 316 of the Housing and Ur- 
ban Development Act of 1965 the SBA was 
authorized $5,000,000 for lease guarantees to 
specified classes of small businesses displaced 
by eminent domain and businesses covered 
by Title 4 of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
We understand this program will soon be 
implemented by the SBA. SBANE recom- 
mends your consideration to extending the 
coverage of lease guarantees. 

Members of our Association have experi- 
enced great difficulty in meeting the finanical 
requirements of shopping center owners. 
The results have been the exclusion of small 
businesses from these lucrative locations in 
many instances. We ask the committees 
assistance in broadening the eligibility of 
such guarantees. 


TRANSFER OF SBA TO COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


Our Association continues to be concerned 
by rumors that have persisted for over six 
months that the Small Business Adminis- 
tration will be stripped of its independent 
status and placed within the Department 
of Commerce. 

In spite of the assurance that any action 
formerly contemplated along these lines had 
been shelved, we continue to receive reports 
that this move is not yet beyond the realm 
of possibility. 

During the several years that the Smaller 
Business Association of New England worked 
closely with both the Senate and House 
Select Small Business Committees on estab- 
lishing the SBA, the feeling was unanimous 
that an independent organization was an 
absolute necessity. In fact, our Association 
and many Congressmen would have voted 
against the 1953 Act if it had not provided 
that this body would be independent and 
directly under the control of the President. 
We all remember when agencies for small 
business existed within the Department of 
Commerce several years ago only to be rele- 
gated to obscurity in a department tradi- 
tionally concerned with big business. 

We concur with the expressions of Admin- 
istrator Boutin in a recent speech before the 
National Advisory Council when he said, 
„ . . the SBA cannot be the strong and effec- 
tive volce of small business within the Gov- 
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ernment unless it maintains its position as an 
independent agency of this Government.” 

During the past year the Small Business 
Administration has faced several serious 
problems such as the stoppage in the direct 
loan program, extended vacancy in the office 
of administrator and threats of the SBA 
becoming a part of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. Constructive measures have been 
taken to correct all of these situations and 
we are hopeful that a more healthy and 
vigorous SBA will emerge. 

Our Association is especially pleased to 
have a man of the qualifications and experi- 
ence of Bernard Boutin as the new SBA Ad- 
ministrator. We are confident his leadership 
will give added stature to this vital agency. 

The concern and constructive efforts of 
this Committee under its distinguished 
Chairman, Jor Evins, in the interests of small 
business everywhere has been most gratify- 
ing to SBANE and we look forward to con- 
tinuing our close working relationship. 

In the areas presented by SBANE today 
there are special sub-committees, composed 
of executives in small business, which will 
willingly provide more detailed information 
for your committee. 

Thank you and we hope our recommenda- 
tions will be useful in your study of the 
Small Business Administration. 


THE UNFAIRNESS OF PROPOSED 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
REGULATIONS ON TEACHERS’ 
EXPENSES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Internal Revenue Service is propos- 
ing changes in its regulations concerning 
the deductibility of educational expenses 
for teachers. These regulations would 
substantially reduce the expenses which 
teachers could deduct, and would be quite 
unfair to them. For example, under 
present regulations, once an employee 
satisfies his employer’s recuirement for a 
minimum education, any courses which 
he must take as a result of changes in 
that minimum are deductible. Under 
the proposed regulations, if the minimum 
were increased, expenses for courses 
which the teacher would take to meet the 
new requirement would not be considered 
for deduction. In addition, if courses 
taken by a teacher qualify him for a dif- 
ferent or better position in his school 
system, the expenses involved will not be 
deductible, even if the teacher had no 
intention of seeking an improved position 
when he took the courses. 

Mr. President, I have received quite a 
few complaints from teachers and school 
boards about the effect of these proposed 
regulations on teachers. One of the 
most detailed and specific communica- 
tions I have received is from the Laredo, 
Tex., Independent School District. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
adopted by the board of trustees of the 
Laredo School District and the covering 
letter from Mr. J. W. Nixon, superintend- 
ent of the Laredo public schools, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LAREDO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Laredo, Tez., July 20, 1966. 
Hon. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senator, 
State of Texas, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: On instruc- 

tion from the Board of Trustees of Laredo 
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Independent School District, I am writing 
you concerning the recent proposed rule of 
the Department of the Treasury of the 
United States which in effect would declare 
as non-deductible from Income Tax Returns 
those expenses incurred by a teacher or pro- 
fessor in improving their educational skills 
in connection with their teaching profes- 
sions. 

It is very clear that this curb on the in- 
centive for a teacher to improve his or her 
teaching capabilities will reflect detri- 
mentally on the entire teaching profession 
and result in a still further handicap in ob- 
taining and retaining qualified teachers in 
the school systems of the country. It is felt 
that the benefits of the increased revenue 
obtained from this proposed ruling is far 
outweighed by the almost certain lowering of 
the educational standards through a disin- 
olination of most teachers to pursue their 
educational careers. 

I am enclosing a resolution adopted by 
the board of trustees expressing much of the 
sentiments above set out and most earnestly 
and sincerely request you help in seeing that 
this proposed ruling, as it affects the teach- 
ers, will not be adopted by the Treasury 
Department. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. NIXON, 
Superintendent, Laredo Public Schools. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES OF THE LAREDO INDEPENDENT 
ScHOOL DISTRICT 


Whereas, it has been made known to the 
Board of Trustees of the Laredo Independ- 
ent School District that a proposed rule of 
the Treasury Department of the United 
States, if adopted, would in effect deprive 
teachers from deducting from their Income 
Tax Return expenses incurred in furthering 
their educational pursuits; and, 

Whereas, it is the opinion of the Board of 
Trustees that such rule, if adopted, would 
serve as a curb on and seriously hamper 
teachers and professors in bettering their 
skills and knowledge as teachers and would 
operate as an obvious detriment to the en- 
tire teaching profession throughout the en- 
tire country; and, 

Whereas, it is felt by the Board of Trustees 
that they should make known to the 
properly elected officials their opposition to 
this proposed rule; Therefore, 

Be it resolved that the Board of Trustees 
of the Laredo Independent School District 
go on record as being unalterally opposed to 
said proposed rule of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States and the Super- 
intendent of the Laredo Public Schools com- 
municate to the United States Senators from 
Texas and the United States Congressman as 
well as the Senator and Representative, this 
expression of the Board, with an accompany- 
ing copy of this resolution. 

Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
Laredo Independent School District, at a 
regular meeting this the day of 
1966. 

LAREDO INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
By: Harotp R. Yeary, President. 
Attest: 


R. J. GoopMan, 
Secretary. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am quite sympathetic to the complaints 
raised in this and other letters I have 
received. Last year I cosponsored S. 
1203, which would allow teachers to de- 
duct educational expenses from their 
gross income for tax purposes. I have 
also written to Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Cohen to state my opposition to 
portions of the IRS’s proposal. Teachers 
who have served many years and have 
devoted their lives to their students and 
their schools will find that expenses in- 
volved in maintaining their positions are 
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no longer deductible. Members of other 
professions are not treated this way in 
the tax regulations, and there is no rea- 
son why teachers should be subjected to 
the proposed rules. Teachers should be 
allowed considerable latitude in the 
means they choose to improve their 
teaching. The IRS proposal would se- 
verely restrict their choice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my letter of June 22, 
1966, to the Internal Revenue Service be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLyY 22, 1966. 
Mr. SHELDON S. COHEN, 
Commissioner, Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: CC:LR:T). 

Dran COMMISSIONER COHEN: I am writing 
to state my opposition to portions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service’s recent Notice con- 
cerning the deductibility of educational ex- 


nses. 

Information supplied to me by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service indicates that a teacher 
will no longer be allowed to deduct expenses 
incurred in meeting increased minimum edu- 
cation requirements set for his position at his 
initial employment. 

This proposal is extremely unfair to 
teachers, most of whom have worked ex- 
tremely hard to meet the minimum require- 
ments of their jobs. Many have also served 
many years, devoted their lives to their stu- 
dents and their schools, only to find that 
they now have to attend more courses or ob- 
tain a new certificate in order to keep their 
present position. I think it unreasonable for 
the Internal Revenue Service to say that ex- 
penses in connection with increased educa- 
tion requirements for teachers will no longer 
be deductible. Other professional workers, 
such as lawyers and accountants, are able to 
deduct expenses for a broad range of insti- 
tutes, seminars, and courses, and will be able 
to under the changes proposed. Teachers 
should be treated on the same level; they are 
no less professionals than others who have 
been able to benefit from these provisions 
and will be able to do so in the future. 

It is my understanding that the Internal 
Revenue Service will not allow deductions 
for expenses for courses which qualify a 
person for a different or better position in his 
school system, or for a better salary, even 
though this was not the intention of the 
teacher when he enrolled for the course or 
courses involved. I also take exception to 
this interpretation. Teachers should be able 
to have considerable latitude in the educa- 
tional means they choose to improve their 
teaching, regardless of the job consequences, 
good or bad, of such additional work on their 
part. 

I strongly urge that these portions of the 
proposed changes in the regulations be elim- 
inated, and also request that you develop reg- 
ulations which will allow teachers to claim 
all legitimate educational and other related 
expenses they incur. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH W. YARBOROUGH. 


THE LATE FORMER SENATOR HAZEL 
ABEL, OF NEBRASKA 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak concerning a former Member of 
this body, Senator Hazel Abel, who died 
in a Lincoln, Nebr., hospital on Satur- 
day, July 30, 1966. 

Senator Abel's service in this body was 
short, but it was impressive. She had 
a broad grasp of public questions, She 
possessed a very keen mind, and she was 
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representative of everything that is fine 
and good in our country. 

Senator Dwight Griswold, of Nebraska, 
died in the spring of 1954. Senator Abel 
was elected to fill out the unexpired term 
on November 2, 1954. She received 
233,589 votes as against the Democratic 
candidate who received 170,823 votes. 
That election will be remembered by 
many Nebraskans. It was on that day 
that Nebraska elected three U.S. Sen- 
ators. My senior colleague, Senator 
Roman Hruska, was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of 4 years plus of the 
late Senator Hugh Butler. In addition 
to Senator Abel and Senator Hrusxa, I 
was elected to the U.S. Senate on that 
day for a full 6-year term. 

Mr. President, all of Nebraska and 
many fine Nebraska institutions owe a 
great debt of gratitude to Mrs. Abel for 
her generosity, her help, and her lead- 
ership. I, as an individual, am greatly 
indebted to her. She was helpful to me 
in many ways, and she resigned her seat 
in the U.S. Senate effective at the end 
of the day of December 31, 1954, so that I 
might become Nebraska’s Senator on 
January 1, 1955. 

Senator Abel was a distinguished busi- 
nesswoman. She was prominent as a 
civic leader. She was a philanthropist. 
She helped many individuals and many 
causes that were never publicized. Hos- 
pitals, colleges and universities, churches, 
youth organizations, and a multitude of 
worthy individuals were the recipients of 
Mrs. Abel’s time, talent, and money. 

Many honors came to Mrs. Abel. In 
1957 she was American Mother of the 
Year. In the same year she received the 
Distinguished Service Award of the Na- 
tive Sons and Daughters of Nebraska. 
In 1958 she received the Distinguished 
Citizen Award from Nebraska Wesleyan. 
The University of Nebraska gave her a 
Distinguished Service Award in 1944 and 
an honorary doctorate degree was given 
to her by Doane College in 1955. 

Mr. President, Nebraska and the Na- 
tion has indeed lost one of its stalwart 
citizens. I know that I speak for this 
entire body in extending to her family 
our words of sincere sympathy. 

Mr. President, I wish to extend my re- 
marks by including the account of Mrs. 
Abel’s death which appeared in the 
Omaha World Herald and the Lincoln 
Journal. Both articles were published 
on July 31, 1966. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mrs. HAZEL ABEL Dies; STATE LEADER 

Mrs. Hazel Abel, 78, of Lincoln, whose suc- 
cessful business and political careers were 
capped with a term in the U.S. Senate, died 
Saturday night at a Lincoln hospital. 

She had reportedly been at the hospital 
for several days. 

Mrs. Abel was elected at a 1954 general 
election to fill the two months unexpired 
Senate term of the late Dwight Griswold, 
former Nebraska governor. 

She was the first Nebraska woman and 
the third in history to be elected to the 
U.S. Senate. 

Her other political venture was a cam- 
paign for governor in 1960, when she finished 
second in the Republican gubernatorial 
primary. 

Following this defeat, she never became 
active in Nebraska politics. 
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MOTHER OF YEAR 


Named American Mother of 1957, Mrs. 
Abel also received that year the distinguished 
service award of the Native Sons and 
Daughters of Nebraska and in 1958 the Ne- 
braska Distinguished Citizen Award from 
Nebraska Wesleyan. 

She was chairman of the board of Abel In- 
vestment Co. after serving as secretary of 
the Abel Construction Co. from 1916 to 1936 
and president from 1936 to 1951. She had 
also been president of the George Philip Abel 
Memorial Foundation, 

In May, 1958, she was elected vice president 
of the American Mothers Committee, 

During that month, she was named to the 
resolutions committee for the 10th biennial 
convention of the National Federation of Re- 
publican Women, She was Nebraska presi- 
dent at that time. 

In July, 1958, she accepted chairmanship 
of the fund-raising campaign for the con- 
struction of the W. K. Kellogg Center at 
the University of Nebraska. 

She was chairman of the 1958 Governor's 
Committee for Youth and a delegate to the 
White House Conference on Education. 


STATE CHAIRMAN 


Mrs. Abel was state chairman of the com- 
mittee working for the Juvenile Court 
Amendment and vice president of the Lin- 
coln Centennial. 

She had been a member of boards of di- 
rectors for Doane College, Hastings College 
and Nebraska Wesleyan University. 

The Plattsmouth native had also been a 
former member of the First-Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church board of trustees. 

She enrolled at the University of Nebraska 
at the age of 15, graduating in 1908 with a 
major in mathematics, a B.A. degree and a 
teacher's certificate. 

For 10 years before her marriage to George 
P. Abel she taught in several Nebraska sec- 
ondary schools. 

After her marriage in 1918, Mr. and Mrs, 
Abel moved to Lincoln into the house in 
which Mrs. Abel lived until her death. 

For many years Mrs, Abel had been on 
the board of directors and executive com- 
mittees of the Community Chest and Red 
Cross. 

HOSPITAL POSTS 

She was also a director of Lincoln General 
Hospital, and for one year was president. 
She also was president of the Hospital's wom- 
en's auxiliary. 

Mrs. Abel has been president of the Lin- 
coln Branch of the American Assn. of Uni- 
versity Women, Parent-Teachers Assn. and 
Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska. 

She was also a key leader in the Nebraska 
League of Women Voters, the Lincoln YWCA, 
Lincoln Camp Fire Girls, Lincoln Girl Scout 
Council, National Board of Camp Fire Girls, 
and the Women's Division of the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Survivors include a son, George P. of Lin- 
coln; four daughters, Miss Alice Abel of Lin- 
coln, Mrs. Gene (Hazel) Tallman of Lin- 
coln, Mrs. Harry (Helen) Ragen of San Diego, 
Calif., and Miss Ann Abel of Nice, France: 
a brother, Eugene Hempel of San Bernadino, 
Calif.; a sister, Mrs. A. J. Sistek of Omaha; 
and seven grandchildren. 

Services are pending at Roper and Sons’ 
Mortuary. 


DEATH Takes Ex-SenaToR HAZEL ABEL— 
NEBRASKAN, ALSO ONCE MOTHER OF YEAR 
Mrs. Hazel Abel, the only woman elected 

to the United States Senate from Nebraska, 

died here Saturday evening at the age of 78. 
Mrs. Abel was the widow of George P. 

Abel. After he died in 1936, she became 

president of the Abel Construction Com- 

pany, a post she held until her son, George 

P. Abel, Jr., assumed it in 1951. 

Among her other honors was her selection 

as American Mother of the Year in 1957. 
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She was also Nebraska Mother of the Year 
that year. 
BORN IN PLATTSMOUTH 

A third-generation Nebraskan, she was 
born in Plattsmouth on July 10, 1888, daugh- 
ter of a Burlington Rail-oad employe, Charles 
Hempel. Her paternal grandfather fought 
in the Civil War. 

She was graduated from Omaha High 
School (now Omaha Central High) in 1904 
at age of 15. The University of Nebraska 
would not accept her at that age, so she 
waited a year and then graduated in three 
years. 

She was a high school principal at Papil- 
lion, Ashland and Crete and taught mathe- 
matics at Kearney High School before mar- 
rying Mr. Abel in 1916. 

SUCCEEDED EVE BOWRING 

She served as secretary of the Abel Con- 
struction Company from 1916 until 1936. 
Later she was chairman of the board of the 
Abel Investment Company and president of 
the George P. Abel Memorial Foundation. 

In the fall of 1954, she was elected to 
serve the unexpired two months of the term 
of Senator Dwight Griswold, who died that 
spring. As the first woman elected to Con- 
gress from Nebraska, she succeeded the first 
woman to represent the state in Congress, 
Eve Bowring of Merriman, who was ap- 
pointed when Mr. Griswold died. 


CENSURED M’CARTHY 


Mrs. Abel resigned on December 31, 1954, 
allowing Cari Curtis, who had been elected 
to the seat for a full term, to be appointed 
a few days before other freshmen Senators 
began to serve, thus gaining in seniority. 
Mrs. Abel had supported Mr. Curtis in his 
cam) n 
Probably her most important act as a Sen- 
ator was to vote for the motion to censure 
Senator Joseph McCarthy (Rep., Wis.). She 
made a point of listening to “every single 
minute” of debate on the censure motion 
and was the first Senator to vote on it. Ne- 
braska’s other Senator, Roman Hruska, voted 
against it. 


SUPPORTED EISENHOWER 


In 1956, she was chairman of Nebraska’s 
delegation to the Republican National Con- 
vention, where she supported President 
Eisenhower’s and Vice-President Richard 
Nixon's re-nomination. 

In 1960 she sought the Republican nom- 
ination for Governor, but was defeated in 
the primary by State Senator John Cooper 
of Humboldt. 

She was a member of First Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church of Lincoln, and served on 
its board of trustees. 

At various times she also served as trustee 
for Lincoln General Hospital, Doane College, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Hastings Col- 
lege and the University of Nebraska Founda- 
tion. 

U.N. AWARD IN 44 


She received the UN. s distinguished serv- 
ice award in 1944, an honorary Doctor of 
Humane Letters from Doane College in 1955 
and the distinguished citizen award of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University in 1958. 

Survivors include her son and four daugh- 
ters: Alice Abel of Lincoln, Mrs. Gene 
(Hazel) Tallman of Lincoln, Mrs. Harry 
(Helen) Ragen of San Diego, Cal., and Ann 
Abel of Nice, France; a brother, Eugene 
Hempel of Santa Barbara, Cal., a sister, Mrs. 
A. J. Sistek of 605 Beverly Drive, Omaha; and 
seven grandchildren, 


WHERE IS ESCALATION LEADING 
US? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, al- 
though it has not been called a new step 
in escalation of the war in Vietnam, I 
think there can be little doubt that our 
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bombing of the demilitarized zone in 
Vietnam this week is in fact another 
new step-up in escalation. 

We are told that this is a military 
necessity, that the zone which is sup- 
posed to be militarily free under the 
Geneva agreements, and which until now 
has not been deliberately bombed, is har- 
boring enemy forces we must destroy. 

This has been the plea—military nec- 
essity—each time we have expanded fur- 
ther our operations in Vietnam. When 
we began the bombing of North Vietnam 
in February 1965, we were told that the 
rate of infiltration from north to south 
was about 1,600 men a month, and that 
our air strikes would halt or slow that 
flow. But within a few months we 
learned that, far from that being the 
case, the rate of filtration had tripled 
to 4,500 or 5,000 men a month. 

I have said before that escalation 
breeds escalation. The President has 
said repeatedly that “we seek no wider 
war,” but our constant increase of mili- 
tary pressure is widening that war. 
There is good reason to believe that we 
are moving our forces constantly upward 
toward a projected mark of at least 
800,000. 

The result is that, declarations of war 
or their lack notwithstanding, we now 
have far more than guerrilla skirmishes, 
far more than a peacekeeping operation, 
far more than subsidiary support for the 
South Vietnamese forces. In looking at 
these facts the New Republic recently 
spoke out editorially. 

In the course of doing so, the editorial 
noted the belief of Gen. Ben Sternberg, 
who commands the 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion, that 500,000 more U.S. troops are 
needed in Vietnam. Will this further 
escalation draw in, not just the present 
12 North Vietnamese regiments now en- 
gaged, but the 300,000-man army which 
it has in existence? Will this bring us 
to a further escalation, perhaps a mil- 
lion of our boys? Will it bring the “mili- 
tary necessity” for landing of troops in 
the north? Will it bring the land war 
with China we have long sought to 
avoid? 

These are gloomy possibilities, fearful 
to consider, but logical and all but in- 
evitable under our present policy. In the 
meantime, we have a war psychology 
growing apace, a war economy coming 
into being, and, as the editorial is en- 
titled, “The War President.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the July 16 
issue of the New Republic may appear 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New Republic, July 16, 1966] 

THE Wan PRESIDENT 

In Omaha, the day after Hanoi and Hai- 
phong were first hit, the President called on 
God to forgive his critics, “for they know not 
what they do.” All of us stand in need of 
enlightenment; human judgment is fallible. 
Just how fallible, Mr. Johnson illustrates. 
“We have made it clear,” he said, “that we 
wish negotiations to begin on the basis of 
international agreements made in 1954 and 
in 1966"; and, “those who say that this is 
merely a Vietnamese ‘civil war’ are wrong. 
The warfare in South Vietnam was started 
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by the government of North Vietnam in 
1959.“ God forgive us, we don’t think so. 

As early as 1956, the then government of 
South Vietnam with the backing of the 
United States, violated the 1954 Geneva 
agreements, which provided, among other 
things, for “general elections which will bring 
the unification of Vietnam”; it also pro- 
hibited “the introduction into Vietnam of 
any troop reinforcements and additional 
military personnel.” Within two years, Ngo 
Dinh Diem, with our military aid, had made 
himself a dictator, smashed all political op- 
position and spurned elections to bring about 
unification. The Viet Cong began as an 
armed rebellion against Diem (of whom the 
U.S. itself finally tired and in 1963 allowed 
to be overthrown and murdered by a military 
junta). Intervention from outside Vietnam 
has been largely American—so far. 

Nevertheless, the President now affirms 
that he will accept and abide by those Geneva 
agreements. Why, then, don’t the Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese agree to negotiate 
on that basis? Our hunch is, because they 
don’t believe him, and they may well be 
right. Actions do speak louder than words, 
and Mr. Johnson is acting out his determina- 
tion to preserve South Vietnam as a client 
state, close to China, so that there may be 
another link in a solid chain that includes 
South Korea, Formosa and Thailand. The 
well-being of the Vietnamese is a secondary 
concern. They must serve our purpose—the 
military containment of Peking. That is the 
objective, and it is nonnegotiable. We 
therefore cannot, Secretary Rusk informed 
the SEATO conference in Australia the end 
of June (and later told Congressman Frank 
HORTON IR., N. V.] on TV), permit the Viet 
Cong to be formally admitted to a peace con- 
ference: that would give them a veto on a 
settlement; they might haggle over terms, 
whereas what Mr. Rusk and the President 
really want is unconditional surrender. 

When the bombing of North Vietnam be- 
gan in February last year, the Pentagon 
stated that the rate of infiltration from 
North to South was about 1,600 men a 
month; air strikes, so the logic then ran, 
would halt or slow down this infiltration. 
After 15 months of constant pounding from 
the air, the infiltration rate is said to have 
tripled to 4,500-5,500 men a month, and the 
jungle tracks, according to the President, 
have become “boulevards.” Therefore, the 
original justification had to be discarded and 
another found. It was. In his July 6 press 
conference, Mr. Johnson acknowledged that: 
“We do not say that [the raids] will even 
reduce it [infiltration],” but they will make 
life “more difficult” for the enemy. And so 
they will. 

We have been seeing, week after week, 
where such logic leads us. The estimate of 
Peter Arnett, who has been reporting from 
Vietnam for the Associated Press since 1962, 
is that by bombing the North and pouring 
American, Korean and Australian troops into 
the South, “we can beat the major units of 
the enemy,” but “in so doing, we make very 
little impact on the other two levels of the 
war.” By “the other two levels of the war,” 
Arnett means the battles of the “very tired” 
Vietnamese army against “local, homegrown” 
Viet Cong battalions; and the battles of local 
militia forces against Viet Cong guerrillas in 
the mountains, in the Mekong Delta rice 
fields, and along the highly populated coastal 
plains. It is at this third level that “the real 
blood of Vietnam is seeping away,” and also 
“at this level the war could continue in- 
definitely.” The Viet Cong can go on fighting 
as guerrillas for a long, long time. 

American forces, who are “beginning to 
bear the brunt,” according to Arnett, are 
waging war on the enemy units with vastly 
superior air power, modern artillery and such 
refinements as the “cluster bomb unit” that 
shoots out both napalm and hand grenades. 
But he warns that in order to destroy the 
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main enemy units, the US will have to double 
its forces; certainly at least twice as many 
as are here now will be needed.“ And, he 
adds, “it will also probably mean the de- 
struction of much of Vietmam—both North 
and South. As the war grows, the destruc- 
tion is getting very considerable over the 
countryside. Villages are being devastated 
as a matter of course.” The end of this road 
is genocide, with no one left with whom one 
need negotiate. 

Arnett is a top-flight reporter, but he is not 
a professional soldier. General Ben Stern- 
berg is. Commander of the 101st Airborne, 
he recently returned from 26 months in Viet- 
nam, where he served on General Westmore- 
land’s staff. General Sternberg sees “no sta- 
bilization of the military regime, at least in 
the near future”; he thinks Premier Ky even- 
tually “will have to go,” but “civilian govern- 
ment is not possible in South Vietnam now.” 
He believes that 500,000 more US troops are 
needed in Vietnam—a total of about 800,- 
000—to seal off infiltration and supplies from 
the North. 

But first, the gamble of victory through air 
power must be played out, with doubled and 
redoubled bets, even though the systematic 
destruction from the air of North Vietnam, 
as Richard N. Goodwin, former Special As- 
sistant to both Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson has pointed out, is more likely to 
pressure the North into sending into battle 
its 300,000-man army, instead of the 12 North 
Vietnamese regiments thus far engaged. 
This in turn would bring a million or more 
GIs into the war and make it very tempting 
to consider landing US troops in the North. 

Politicians in both parties meanwhile press 
the President to “get it over with,” hit harder 
and more often—and hope that a fist in the 
face of the North will not provoke too brutal 
a counterpunch. At the moment, official 
Washington is rather complacent about the 
danger of Chinese intervention, believing 
that Peking has enough troubles without 
borrowing more. It is a hazardous assump- 
tion in view of the history of our entrap- 
ment in Vietnam, a history that is littered 
with miscalculation. 

Who could have foreseen it? The Great 
Society exponent, the practitioner of com- 
mon sense, compromise and consensus, has 
become The War President—sworn to prevent 
at any cost one set of Vietnamese (unfriend- 
ly, we have guaranteed that) from overcom- 
ing other Vietnamese (who could not hold 
power without us). 


A PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEER 
WRITES OF VIETNAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in the 
considerable volume of mail which I have 
recently received concerning Vietnam, 
one letter in particular has appealed to 
me as deserving of wider attention. 

This is a letter which came to me, 
handwritten on the thin paper of an 
oversea self-mailer letter sheet, from a 
Peace Corps volunteer living and working 
in a southeast Asian country. From the 
standpoint of a dedicated person, con- 
cerned with improving the living condi- 
tions of the underprivileged in another 
land, the writer looks at our actions in 
Vietnam. Our escalation—and in this 
there is indication that many others in 
the Peace Corps have similar feelings— 
is seen as an embarrassment which un- 
dermines the work and morale of this 
Peace Corps worker. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the contents of the letter to 
which I refer may appear in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

JuLy 15, 1966, 
Senator Vance HARTKE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HARTKE: I do not know how to 
adequately express my vast indignation and 
shame for the pathetic atrocity of our posi- 
tion in Viet Nam. Continual escalation, 
such as was recently carried out on Hanoi 
and Haiphong, cannot from this vantage 
point be interpreted as anything but an arro- 
gant and childish show of force. The ques- 
tion of who the real aggressor is, could, I be- 
lieve, stand some clarification. 

I am not deluded into thinking that the 
protestations of a few, or even very many, 
people, will have any effect upon the dog- 
matic and power-opulent men in the State 
Department, Pentagon, and White House. 
However, I would be pleased to add my name 
to a list of 12,000 Peace Corps Volunteers who 
would commit themselves to leave their 
countries of assignment unless something is 
soon done about the embarrassing escalation, 
Although such an action may be slightly 
radical, I feel it could be one of the few ade- 
quate means of significant protest. 

Sincerely, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


THE AIRLINES LABOR DISPUTE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pur- 
suant to the previous order, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the pending busi- 
ness, which the clerk will report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 186) to provide for the 
settlement of the labor dispute currently 
existing between certain air carriers and 
certain of their employees, and for other 
purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. CLARK obtained the floor. 

Mr. MORSE and Mr. MANSFIELD 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
yield first to the majority leader and 
then to the senior Senator from Oregon 
LMr. Morse]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was going to 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator’s resolution is the pending business, 
and I, by way of an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, wish to send to the 
desk a substitute. 

Mr. CLARK. To be called up later? 

Mr. MORSE. To be called up later. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I will 
have copies of my substitute shortly for 
the Members of the Senate. This is the 
first copy that I have obtained from the 
typewriters and the Mimeograph ma- 
chine. Isend to the desk for myself and 
certain other Senators, whose names I 
will announce to the Senate shortly— 
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there will be several Senators joining me 
in offering this measure as a substitute; 
I do not have their names on it yet and 
I would like to have it in printed form— 
an amendment to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 186 in the form of a substitute. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the majority leader [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], with the understanding that I 
shall not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] yielding the floor for 
that purpose? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that our Republican col- 
leagues have a luncheon in progress, 
which probably is due to end soon. Since 
there are no Republicans here on the floor 
as this important legislation is about to 
be considered, I am going to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. I am not going to 
let it run very long, but I will ask those 
on the Republican side to advise the 
Republican Senators that the bill is about 
to be called up. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Senate 
Joint Resolution 186 was reported yester- 
day from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare by a final vote of 10 to 6. 

The joint resolution provides the 
mechanism for the settlement of the 
labor dispute currently existing between 
certain air carriers and their employees. 
First, let me briefly describe the measure 
which resulted after long and arduous 
consideration by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. The committee, 
over a period of 5 days, discussed, in con- 
siderable depth, the airline strike and 
what, if anything, to do about it. 

The joint resolution recites that there 
is a strike called by the machinists’ un- 
ion, which represents employees of East- 
ern, National, Northwest, Trans World, 
and United Air Lines. Machinists on a 
sixth airline, American, also voted to 
strike, but were restrained from doing so 
by a Presidential finding that such a 
strike would substantially interrupt in- 
terstate commerce, the order issued un- 
der the Railway Labor Act in the Ameri- 
can strike, as in earlier strikes of the five 
airlines, was for a period of 60 days. 

The resolution recites that this strike 
“threatens substantially to interrupt in- 
terstate commerce to a degree such as 
to deprive any section of the country of 
essential transportation services.” Those 
are the words of art used in the Railway 
Labor Act. A finding to this effect is 
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a prerequisite to an order under the 
Railway Labor Act. 

The resolution finds, on behalf of Con- 
gress, that emergency measures are es- 
sential to the settlement of the dispute. 
Then, in section 2, the resolution ex- 
tends for a period, not to exceed 180 
days, the time during which no strike 
or lockout will be permitted. In the 
measure as reported, the President is 
given discretion to invoke this new au- 
thority. He is also given discretion as to 
whether he wishes to break that 180-day 
period up into one or more segments, 
but in no event may the period exceed 
180 days. Roughly speaking, this would 
result in the authority expiring about 
the Ist of February of next year. 

The resolution then gives the Presi- 
dent permissive, not mandatory, author- 
ity to appoint a special airline dispute 
board, which shall attempt to mediate 
the dispute between the parties. It also 
provides that any wage settlement even- 
tually entered into should be retroac- 
tive to January 1, 1966. 

Section 6 of the joint resolution pro- 
vides that if, prior to the settlement of 
the present dispute between the five air- 
line carriers and their employees, a dis- 
pute affecting any other air carrier, such 
as American Airlines, shall in the judg- 
ment of the President threaten substan- 
tially to interrupt interstate commerce, 
the President can by Executive order in- 
clude such an airline and its employees 
in the directive forbidding a strike or 
lockout for a period short of the 180 
days. 

Injunctive relief is provided by the 
resolution, and the provisions of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act are waived. 

Those are the essential provisions of 
the committee measure. I shall now 
briefly explain the background which re- 
sulted in this proposed legislation having 
been brought to the floor of the Senate. 

The five airlines to which I have re- 
ferred represent more than 60 percent of 
the domestic trunkline air industry, as 
measured in passenger miles. The In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
represents some 35,000 employees who 
are on strike. Those employees are pri- 
marily mechanics, ramp and store, flight 
kitchen, dining service, plant protection, 
and related classification employees. 

The controversy with which we are 
dealing began on August 9—almost a 
year ago—when an agreement was en- 
tered into between the carriers and their 
employees establishing a procedure for 
joint negotiations between the five air- 
lines and the employees of each airline. 

I shall not dwell on the intricate ne- 
gotiations which ensued. The National 
Mediation Board attempted to mediate 
the dispute. On March 18 last, it prof- 
fered arbitration, as authorized by sec- 
tion 8 of the Railway Labor Act. The 
carriers accepted arbitration; the union 
rejected it. 

Then, on April 21 of this year, it being 
apparent that the parties were nowhere 
near a settlement, the President, pursu- 
ant to the provisions of section 10 of the 
Railway Labor Act, created an emer- 
gency board, and the union withdrew a 
strike notice which it had theretofore 
issued. 
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Under section 10, no strike or lockout 
was permitted for 60 days after the Pres- 
idential action in appointing the board. 
Note well that it was the President, and 
not Congress, who triggered the 60-day 
order requiring the men to stay at work. 
He did so because he found, in the words 
of the Railway Labor Act, that the strike 
“threatened substantially to interrupt 
interstate commerce to a degree such as 
to deprive any section of the country of 
essential transportation services.” 

Thus, the President last April made a 
finding on his own that a condition 
existed which, under present law, re- 
quired him to keep the men at work. 

He made the same finding 3 or 4 days 
ago when the American Airlines strike 
was threatened. The President acting 
in his own discretion has twice within 
recent months taken action to prevent 
the men from walking off the job. 

The President appointed a distin- 
guished Board of three, chaired by our 
colleague, Senator WAYNE Morse, of Ore- 
gon. The other members were David 
Ginsburg, an extremely competent 
lawyer from Washington, and Richard 
Neustadt, a well-known professor of gov- 
ernment at Harvard University who also 
served President Kennedy with distinc- 
tion. 

The Board filed its report with the 
President on June 5. 

In my opinion the Senator from Ore- 
gon and his colleagues did an outstand- 
ing and statesmanlike job in making 
a comprehensive and incisive report of 
the issues between the parties, and in 
recommending terms for a just settle- 
ment. 

I concur fully in the statement with 
respect to the report made by the Presi- 
dent when he said: 

The recommendations of the Board reflect 
the highest order of Judgment, imagination, 
and wisdom. 

Those recommendations form the frame- 
work for a just and prompt settlement, 
which is in the national interest. 


The union rejected the report. The 
carriers accepted it as the basis for 
negotiation. 

On July 8 the union called a strike 
and the men left their jobs. They are 
still out today, on August 2, almost a 
month later. 

The process of collective bargaining, 
so much respected by all of us as a basic 
precept—a basic right, if you will—in 
management-labor affairs has thus been 
operating since August of last year in- 
cluding the month since the strike 
started. 

On July 22, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Chairman of 
the Emergency Board—and one of the 
most competent and skilled labor media- 
tors and arbitrators in the country today, 
and certainly the most skillful one among 
our membership—offered a resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 181, which was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare for consideration. 

A number of other resolutions most of 
them authored by our Republican friends 
were also referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Some called 
for compulsory arbitration. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare determined to hold a 1-day hear- 
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ing to explore the desirability of report- 
ing legislation to the Senate. That hear- 
ing was held on July 27. Witnesses were 
the Secretary of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, 
Mr. Curtin, representing the five carriers, 
and Mr. Siemiller, representing the Ma- 
chinists Union. 

Yesterday morning, in view of other 
critical developments, Secretary Wirtz 
came back and was examined by mem- 
bers of the committee for the better part 
of 3 hours. At the hearing a number of 
mance were clarified, while others were 
not, 

There has been a great deal of talk in 
Congress and in the press as to whether 
a national emergency exists which justi- 
fies congressional intervention in this 
dispute. 

The phrase “national emergency” 
comes from the Taft-Hartley Act and has 
reference to a condition in which the 
national health and welfare are adversely 
affected by a labor dispute so that the 
national security is involved. 

An important point to make is that the 
question of whether a national emergency 
exists has nothing whatever to do with 
whether the Senate should presently act. 
The airlines are not under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, but are under the Railway 
Labor Act. The test for intervention 
under the Railway Labor Act is not 
whether there is a national emergency 
which threatens the health and safety of 
the country, but whether the labor dis- 
pute, strike or lockout, threatens to in- 
terrupt substantially interstate com- 
merce to a degree such as to deprive 
any section of the country of essential 
transportation services. 

Secretary Wirtz testified that no na- 
tional emergency existed, and he gave 
some persuasive statistics to cause most 
of us on the committee to concur in his 
judgment. For example, of the travel in 
interstate commerce today, 94 percent of 
it is by other than aircraft. That traffic 
has not been interrupted—89.5 percent 
of the travel was by automobile, includ- 
ing truck—2.6 percent was by bus. Two 
percent was by railroads, and only 5.9 
percent was by domestic air carriers. 
Those are the figures for passenger in- 
terstate travel. 

With regard to freight, less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of all domestic inter- 
city freight traveled by air. 

In my judgment one cannot fail to con- 
clude, that disruption of the relatively 
small amount of air traffic does not con- 
stitute a national emergency threaten- 
ing the health and safety of the people 
of this country, or indeed threatening 
the national security. 

It was alleged by at least one member 
of the committee—and he had some tele- 
grams from his own State to support 
him—that the strike was impeding the 
war effort in Vietnam and that essential 
material and transportation of military 
personnel were being slowed down thus 
endangering the military effort. Secre- 
tary Wirtz was very clear that this is 
not so. I read from his prepared state- 
ment before the committee, under the 
heading “The Military Program”: 

The Department of Defense reports little 
direct impact upon the movement of mili- 
tary personnel, except for those service per- 
sonnel traveling on leave status. 
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At the inception of the strike arrange- 
ments were made through the Department 
of Labor, in cooperation with officials of the 
Machinists Union, to provide for the orderly 
and expeditious clearance of all commercial 
charter flights requested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. As a result, group move- 
ments of military personnel have been ac- 
complished with little delay and in numbers 
comparable to those transported by com- 
mercial air carriers before the strike began. 


The Defense Department, speaking 
through the Secretary of Labor, made no 
complaint about the strike so far as his 
operations were concerned. 

Thus, the committee had no hesita- 
tion in accepting the position of Secre- 
tary Wirtz that there was not a national 
emergency which would threaten the 
health and safety of the counry. How- 
ever, the Secretary testified that if the 
strike continued indefinitely, conditions 
might change. He said that there is an 
ever-present threat that if the strike 
continues indefinitely, a national emer- 


gency might well occur. 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. CLARK. I shall yield in one mo- 
ment. 

The Secretary said: 

We are confronted with a serious, substan- 
tial adverse impact on the national interest, 
an impact which, however, has not yet 
brought the country to an emergency stage. 
However, any prolongation of the current 
strike, by increasing the strain on existing 
services, and by multiplying the current de- 
lays and inconveniences may well bring the 
Nation to that crisis, emergency stage. 


I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was just wondering 
what Secretary Wirtz meant by the term 
“indefinitely.” How long does it take to 
reach “indefinitely”? I indicate that 
“indefinitely” might be reached about 
the second week in November. 

Mr. CLARK. He was very careful not 
to get into that. 

May I say that I recognize the impli- 
cations of the question of the Senator 
from Vermont; but I will tell him, per- 
fectly candidly and honestly, that there 
is not a shadow of a doubt that politics 
is playing a very real but hidden part in 
this whole matter. For myself, I do not 
intend to bring that political matter to 
the surface. I shall be glad to respond 
to my friend, the Senator from Ver- 
mont, if he should like me to do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would fully agree with 
my colleague from Pennsylvania, except 
in one respect: It is not so hidden, I 
believe it is pretty well in the open. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont that in the last 24 
hours it has tended to surface. 

I shall finish the emergency aspect 
by pointing out that in the report, which 
is on the desk of all Senators, the ques- 
tion was asked of Secretary Wirtz as to 
whether an emergency exists which 
threatens substantially to interrupt in- 
terstate commerce to a degree such as to 
deprive any section of the country of 
essential transportation service. 

He answered this question with a cate- 
gorical “Yes.” 

I believe it is fair to say that all mem- 
bers of the committee, except one, 
showed by their votes on the various pro- 
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posals that in their opinion there was a 
sufficient interruption to interstate com- 
merce to justify congressional action. 

The problem which confronts us today 
is what sort of acceptable compromise 
could be brought forward between widely 
varying views both within the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare and on 
the floor of the Senate. 

I may say that some Senators on the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and perhaps more on the floor are, in my 
opinion, likely to vote against any ac- 
tion, because they do not believe the 
situation sufficiently serious. They be- 
lieve that collective bargaining should 
be given still more opportunity to work 
its will, and they are not prepared to 
endorse congressional action. 

On the other hand, I believe that it 
is equally clear that the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare— 
Republicans as well as Democrats—are 
of the view that some form of congres- 
sional action is desirable. 

I believe that I have given enough 
basic statistics to make clear that the 
overwhelming preponderance of the tes- 
timony brought forward by the Secretary 
of Labor and by the representative of 
the carriers is that there is a serious 
dislocation of interstate commerce, and 
that action would be justified. 

I wish to point out that ordering men 
back to work is a serious matter. 

It has not been done since 1917, when 
the Nation was in the throes of World 
War I, It is true that on several occa- 
sions, sometimes congressional but more 
often Presidential, authority has been 
exercised to require men to stay on the 
job. But once they have quit the job 
and gone out on strike, it has been indeed 
an extraordinary measure to order them 
to go back to work. 

The joint resolution now before the 
Senate is one which a substantial ma- 
jority of the committee felt represented 
the most appropriate compromise among 
the varying points of view. I may say 
that personally, as the floor manager of 
the joint resolution, I came to that point 
of view reluctantly. I do not like to 
support legislation which orders striking 
men back to work. However, after lis- 
tening to the testimony, I concluded that 
the inconvenience to the public was a 
primary consideration—that inconven- 
ience has now continued for the better 
part of a month; there is no immediate 
prospect for a settlement unless Con- 
gress acts—therefore, I am prepared to 
reject the advice of my very good friends 
in the labor movement not to legislate 
and to come before the Senate support- 
ing the joint resolution. 

What does the joint resolution do? It 
has been said that it passes the buck to 
the President. Senators will hear that 
point adequately argued by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and others. My own view is that 
proper governmental action in a case in 
which Congress concludes that men 
should be sent back to work within the 
framework of the Constitution is to have 
Congress pass authorizing legislation— 
to give the President some flexibility, 
some freedom of action, some discre- 
tion—to give him the tool that is needed 
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to take that extraordinary action of or- 
dering men back to work. Iam prepared 
to do that. 

The controversy is around a narrow 
point. The overwhelming majority of 
the committee agrees that congressional 
action is desirable. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
committee agrees that legislation should 
be passed which would get the men back 
to work for a relatively short period. In 
this instance, we are all in accord that 
the period should not exceed 180 days. 
The major difference between us is 
whether Congress should order the men 
back to work or whether, as I prefer, 
Congress should authorize the President 
to send them back to work if he feels 
that is in the best interest of the Nation 
and that collective bargaining no long- 
er offers a viable route to a reasonable 
and speedy settlement. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam very happy to yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has stated that the pro- 
posed action is more or less unprece- 
dented and that the only other instance 
in which people have been ordered back 
to work was in 1917. Who issued the 
order at that time? 

Mr, CLARK. My recollection is not 
very clear. As I recall, it was joint ac- 
tion with the President. The Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, who is well versed in these affairs, 
tells me that that is correct. 

Mr. President, may we have order in 
the galleries? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). The galleries 
will be in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one might 
summarize this matter by saying that 
there are some members of the com- 
mittee, and no doubt there are some 
Members of the Senate, who do not want 
any legislation at all because they think 
that the process of free collective bar- 
gaining should be permitted to continue 
until such time as a real national emer- 
gency exists. Some Members of the 
Senate would have us act right now, pass 
compulsory arbitration, send the men 
back to work and keep them there sub- 
ject to the determination of a compul- 
sory arbitration board. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of the 
committee and, I think, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Members of the Sen- 
ate, believe that action should be taken 
which would make it possible to send the 
workers back to their jobs. A large ma- 
jority of the committee is of the view 
that this action should be triggered by 
the President based on a congressional 
authorization. A minority of the com- 
mittee felt that the Congress should take 
full responsibility, leaving no discretion 
to the President. 

I am telling no tales out of school when 
I say I am confident that the White 
House wants the Congress to take the 
whole responsibility. This is not ac- 
ceptable to me, although it may be ac- 
ceptable to a majority of the Senate. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly wish to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] this 
question. The Senator has just stated 
that the resolution which he is sponsor- 
ing requires authority from the Congress 
to be triggered by action by the Execu- 
tive. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
The President has the discretion if he 
wants to use it. 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, I notice 
in the report the use of the word “may.” 
It says that the President “may” at the 
same time create a special board for 
arbitration. 

Mr. CLARK. A Special Airline Dis- 
pute Board for Mediation. 

Mr. COTTON. Do I gather from the 
use of that sentence in the report that the 
resolution which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is 
now presenting permits the President to 
order men back to work, and not—as is 
now provided in the existing law—at 
the same time create any special ma- 
chinery to try to arbitrate the differences. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall state the answer 
this way to my friend, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], who is 
essentially correct in what he says. 
There has already been intervention by 
the National Mediation Board, which is 
a permanent board. They are standing 
by, ready, willing, and able to get back 
into the matter again. 

There has been a report by a three- 
man board chaired by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], which 
explored this situation in depth and sub- 
mitted an excellent report. 

The reason we use “may” instead of 
“shall” in the act is that some of us felt 
we had enough boards and studies of the 
matter. However, a good many mem- 
bers of the committee sought the format 
of the Railway Labor Act, and we put 
in authority for a board, but we made it 
permissive. 

Mr. COTTON. The main purpose of 
my raising the question at this time is 
we on the Committee on Commerce went 
through a similar situation, as the Sen- 
ator knows, several years ago. At that 
time, I well remember, we were called 
to the White House. Other Senators 
who are here were present when the late 
President Kennedy specifically said he 
had exhausted, as President Johnson has 
exhausted, his powers under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, and that he was reluc- 
tantly asking the Congress to give him 
more powers to avert a strike. 

Mr. CLARK. To give him more power? 

Mr. COTTON. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. He did not want the 
Congress to take the whole responsibility. 

Mr. COTTON. No. 5 

Mr. CLARK. There is a great differ- 
ence in this instance. 

Mr. COTTON. He was fully prepared 
to go ahead and assume his responsi- 
bility. He wanted the power with which 
to do it. 

I also seem to remember—I hope I am 
accurate in my recollection—that Presi- 
dent Kennedy, even in that first informal 
discussion, emphasized that he was ex- 
tremely reluctant to resort to even 
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temporary compulsory arbitration, but 
that he also felt that any order issued 
by the President based on authority 
granted him by the Congress should be 
clearly based on a situation of continu- 
ing efforts to reach an agreement, which 
is the primary purpose at all times. For 
that reason, it is my recollection that he 
suggested, and there was provided in the 
measure which we eventually passed, 
first, that Congress granted the power to 
the President, and second, that at that 
time when the President exercised it he 
either designate a new board or in some 
way specifically authorize, encourage, or 
require further arbitration of those ques- 
tions that had not been resolved. 

In that case, of course, there was a 
separation of questions resolved and 
questions not resolved which is not true 
in this case. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask the Senator if in 
that instance—my recollection is hazy— 
the legislation provided for compulsory 
arbitration? 

Mr. COTTON. It provided temporary 
compulsory arbitration. It authorized 
the laying down of rules that should be 
in effect for not more than 2 years; pro- 
vided that further negotiations and at- 
tempts to arbitrate should proceed dur- 
ing those 2 years, that temporary rules 
regarding the firemen and the crew con- 
cept, and other matters in dispute, 
should continue in arbitration. It pro- 
vided that no strike should take place 
for a period of 2 years, while the nego- 
tiations would continue. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to my good 
friend from New Hampshire that the 
pending bill does exactly what the Sena- 
tor said, with two exceptions. One, the 
period is 180 days instead of 2 years; 
second, there is no compulsory arbitra- 
tion feature but merely a continuation 
of mediation. 

From my own point of view, I believe 
that this is sound and temperate legis- 
lation. I, for one, am not prepared, yet, 
to go to compulsory arbitration and shall 
oppose any amendment brought up today 
to provide for compulsory arbitration. I 
do not believe that we have had anything 
like enough testimony—we had only a 1- 
day hearing—to justify such action. 
Also, in my opinion, if the pending legis- 
lation is enacted into law in its present 
form, there is the high probability that 
the strike will soon be settled. I would 
be reluctant to go to compulsory arbitra- 
tion, yet I know that some Senators on 
the Senator’s side of the aisle feel 
differently. 

Mr. COTTON. Well, let me make it 
very clear that I do not believe that we 
should proceed to compulsory arbitra- 
tion at this time. We did it, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy suggested. He suggested 
it with extreme reluctance. We did it 
with extreme reluctance. But the two 
situations are not comparable at all to 
the present one. At that time there had 
been long-drawn-out negotiations and 
disagreement over a long period of years. 

I should like to make clear at this time 
that I feel, as the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania does, that this authority should 
be given to the President by Congress. 
Congress should never place itself in a 
position of ordering men back to work. 
Once the door is opened to ordering men 
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back to work by congressional action, 
Congress will have opcned up a Pan- 
dora's box and will be constantly settling 
strikes. Such action as we may take—if 
we take any—should be triggered by the 
President. 

It may well be wise to consider wheth- 
er the President should not at the same 
time create additional or new machinery 
to handle the emergency, the old Board 
having failed. On the matter of the 
length of time, I feel that 6 months is 
altogether too long for such action and 
that we should give the President the 
power for 30 or 60 days, and then re- 
newed power. But it should be exercised 
by him at his discretion in the manner 
he sees fit, because he is the Executive, 
we are only the legislative. The people 
of this country by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, have designated the President to 
act. They have only designated Con- 
gress to give the power to him. 

Mr. CLARK. I could not agree more 
with my friend, the Senator from New 
Hampshire. I wish the Senator would 
allow me to make this statement. There 
is strong sentiment to support the 30, 
60, or 90-day period which the Senator 
from New Hampshire has indicated. For 
myself, I was originally a proponent of 
the 30 or 60-day period, It was in the 
original measure. However, at the urg- 
ing of the Secretary of Labor, who indi- 
cated he represented the administration, 
and in view of the fact that there will 
be a number of other labor disputes com- 
ing up in the next 6 months, I was per- 
suaded—and a majority of my colleagues 
agreed—to take out the 30, 60, 90-day 
periods and put in a period which should 
not exceed 180 days, and leave it up to 
the President as to whether he wanted 
to order the men back to work for 30 
days, 60 days, 90 days, or whether he 
wants to order them back, in the first 
instance, for 180 days. In that regard, 
I think the Senator from New Hampshire 
and I are in substantial accord. 

Mr. SIMPSON and Mr. PASTORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK. I have promised to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming, and then 
I shall be happy to yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Upon coming into the 
Chamber, I was interested to hear the 
Senator from Pennsylvania say that the 
President refused to accept the respon- 
sibility for ordering the men back to 
work. 

Mr.CLARK. That is putting it a little 
strong. I do not want to misrepresent 
the situation. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I do not intend to put 
words in the Senator’s mouth. That is 
what my understanding was as to what 
the President had said. 

Mr.CLARK. I believe what the Presi- 
dent has clearly indicated, informally, is 
that if there should be legislation—may 
I point out that he has not recommended 
legislation, nor has he recommended 
against legislation—he would very much 
prefer not to be given any discretion. He 
would rather have Congress make a 
blanket determination that the men shall 
go back for as long as 180 days, unless a 
settlement is achieved before that time 
has expired. 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Did the President in- 
dicate to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
his reasons for not wishing to take that 
responsibility? 

Mr. CLARK. Ihave not had the privi- 
lege of direct communication with the 
President. I am afraid my conversations 
with his representatives must remain 
privileged. I regret that I cannot answer 
my good friend, the Senator from Wyo- 


ming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator, does he realize that the President 
was quite eager to accept the plaudits of 
the country for having settled the strike 
the other day—prematurely though it 
was, such a statement was made—and I 
was wondering whether the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would suggest to the Presi- 
dent that we adopt a resolution asking 
for his reasons for not wanting to accept 
the responsibility? 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that—I want to be very careful in 
what I say—Mr. President, may we have 
order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will please be in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator 
mind repeating his question. With the 
noise in the Chamber I could not grasp 
what the Senator was saying. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Would the Senator 
from Pennsylvania be willing to suggest 
to the President that we adopt a resolu- 
tion that would ask the President of the 
United States to give us his reasons for 
not wanting to accept this responsibility? 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Wyoming, that 
Secretary of Labor Wirtz advised us that 
he came before the committee represent- 
ing the administration which had de- 
cided to have but one spokesman. We 
thought perhaps we should have before 
us in committee the Postmaster General, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce; but the administra- 
tion decided otherwise. They sent Secre- 
tary Wirtz to represent the administra- 
tion, and he was unwilling to make a 
recommendation for legislation on behalf 
of the administration. But he did make 
it clear, as my good friend from Oregon 
will attest—if he is in the Chamber, and 
I see that he is not—quite clear that he 
preferred the Morse resolution, which 
would have Congress take the entire re- 
sponsibility, to the committee resolution, 
for which I have reluctantly been desig- 
nated as floor manager. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PASTORE and Mr. DOMINICK 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and then I shall be happy 
to yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do 
quite agree with my colleague from 
Pennsylvania that under the Constitu- 
tion, the President is the chief adminis- 
trative officer. The very character of 
the admonition, if we can call it that, or 
the mandate, or the discretionary power, 
has the character of an administrative 
function. 

Mr. CLARK. Also executive—would 
not the Senator agree? 
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Mr. PASTORE. Well, executive, or 
chief administrative officer. They mean 
about the same. What I should like to 
say, as a preface to my observations, is 
that we must recognize the fact that the 
President of the United States has 
played a part in this controversy. 

Mr. CLARK. He certainly has. If I 
may interrupt the Senator from Rhode 
Island, I furgot to say in my statement 
that one reason why the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee delayed in 
reporting legislation to the floor is that 
over the last weekend there was a real 
possibility of the strike being settled. 
The President did intervene. He called 
representatives of the carriers and the 
union together and helped work out a 
settlement which all of us hoped would 
terminate the controversy. Then when 
the proposed settlement was submitted 
to.the membership, which is required 
by the constitution of the union, the 
members of the union rejectec the pro- 
posed settlement by a vote of about 3 to 
1. It was this agreement that the Presi- 
dent had played a principal part in get- 
ting the representatives of the union 
and the carriers to agree to. 

Mr. PASTORE. The reason why I 
mention this is that I think we do a 
great injustice if we were to leave the 
impression this afternoon, not only on 
the Members of the Senate, but the 
country at large, that the President is 
reluctant to assume his responsibility. 
I am directing my remarks to the previ- 
ous statement of the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. Smmpson], who was rather 
caustic in his observation that the Presi- 
dent was reluctant to do his job as 
President of the United States. Not so— 
the President has acted within existing 
law. He did call the parties to his Office 
at the White House, which was beyond 
the call of duty. The President did 
make a suggestion—he did get action— 
and there was a settlement insofar as 
representatives of both labor and man- 
agement were concerned. 

Afterward, as has been stated, the 
President was rebuffed by the body of the 
machinists. They refused, by a vote of 
3 to 1, to accept the recommendations. 
So the President has been a party to this 
controversy. 

I can understand the sensitivity of his 
exercising discretion at this particular 
moment. Presidential action might be 
considered not only unprecedented, but 
even open to charge of vindictiveness. 
We should never leave the President in 
that position, be he a Republican or a 
Democrat. 

A fault I find is that the resolution is 
again putting the dispute on the doorstep 
of the President by the language in sec- 
tion 3. The resolution says, The Presi- 
dent may.“ Why does not the Senator 
say, The President is authorized“? 
Then Congress becomes a party to the 
legislation. Why not say, The President 
of the United States is authorized to do 
so”? 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senator address- 
ing me or the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am addressing my- 
self to the Members of the Senate. I ask 
this question of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. Why was not the language 
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“The President is hereby authorized” not 
considered? 
Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from 


Rhode Island wishes to propose that 


Mr. PASTORE. I do not know 
whether I am going to vote for the reso- 
lution. I am asking the question. 

Mr, CLARK. I think one reason was 
that we did not have the wisdom to sug- 
gest that better language might be The 
President is authorized.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Under the circum- 
stances, the decision is put on the door- 
step of the White House. 

Mr. CLARK. Where it belongs. 

Mr. PASTORE. We of the Senate are 
dodging our responsibility. We should 
authorize the President to do so. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator 
from Rhode Island has, with his usual 
good sense and eloquence, made a con- 
structive suggestion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why should it not be 
“shall”? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if I may 
continue my colloquy with the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think there is good 
reason for my suggestion. 

Mr. CLARK. I have no objection to 
the word “authorized.” 

If the Senator from Rhode Island de- 
cides to offer a change which will include 
the word “authorized,” I shall take it up 
with the other members of the commit- 
tee. However, I think there should be 
discretion given to the President. 

Mr.PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
for a statement? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the committee 
has sharpened our insight into the dis- 
pute. A majority, if not all of the com- 
mittee, has felt that Congress needs to 
act. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. The only question 
left to resolve was as to how to do it. 
Shall Congress order it or shall the Presi- 
dent do so? 

Mr. CLARK. Or should the President 
do it as authorized by Congress? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. That is the point. 

Mr. PASTORE. When the resolution 
reads “may,” it leaves a great discretion 
on the President of the United States, in 
view of his participation. If this were 
an entirely new matter, we possibly 
might be said to be engaging in seman- 
tics; but, under the circumstances, be- 
cause the controversy has arisen and 
because the President has assumed his 
responsibility, does not the Senator think 
the approach would be more direct if 
we, the Congress, said, “The President is 
authorized”? 

Mr. CLARK. I have no objection. 

Mr. PASTORE. Rather than say the 
President may“ or “may not”? 

In the resolution it is already stated, in 
subsection (b) of section (1), that a seri- 
ous situation exists. Then the resolution 
continues to say that the President 
may“ do this. Why do we not either 
say, “You are authorized to do it,” or 
“You shall do it’? Then we would be 
standing up and meeting our responsi- 
bility as we should. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to my friend 
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from Rhode Island that I have no objec- , 
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tion to the suggestion he makes. If the 
Senator will, now or later, get into legis- 
lative form such amendment as he de- 
sires, I shall be happy to confer with my 
colleagues on the committee, and see 
whether, in view of the strong feelings of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, who has 
great prestige in this body, they would 
be prepared to accept his suggestion. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let me make this 
suggestion. The Senator has the com- 
mittee staff here. If members of the 
committee are amenable to the sugges- 
tion and think it would be better for 
their purposes, why not let the staff do 
the drafting rather than leaving the re- 
sponsibility to me. Further I have a 
committee commitment. I must be at a 
markup of a bill at 2:30 pm. The La- 
bor Committee staff is present. It has 
been over this whole matter. If the sug- 
gestion is satisfactory, the staff can do it 
intelligently and promptly. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to have 
the staff prepare an amendment, take it 
to the Senator from Rhode Island to see 
if it meets with his approval, and confer 
with my colleagues on the committee. 
Perhaps then it can be offered and ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am sure Senators 
would look at it more kindly—— 

Mr. CLARK. That is just what we 
need. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the resolution in- 
cluded language to show that Congress 
was willing to look earnestly at the situ- 
ation and was willing to shoulder its 
responsibility. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I had 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. I yield to 
him now, and then I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania if it is 
true that practically every procedure— 
in fact, every procedure—which exists 
in the law has been exercised, without 
success, plus the action of the President 
in bringing together the representatives, 
at an unusual hour, either on Friday or 
Saturday, in an attempt to settle the 
dispute. 

Mr. CLARK. With the exception of 
the Senator’s reference to the hour, the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. What we have done 
in committee by making our finding that 
there has been a breakdown in essential 
air transportation simply follows what 
the President has previously done in ap- 
pointing the Emergency Board 

Mr. CLARK. Twice. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Secretary of 
Labor also said this was our business, 
even though it was not yet an emergency. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Iam sorry the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] 
is not present as I ask this question: 
How can we, as Members of Congress, 
based on this background, make a find- 
ing such as we have in this dispute, but 
not do anything about it except send it 
down to the White House and leave the 
final decision in the hands of the Presi- 
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dent? To do so is not, in my judgment, 
the act of a responsible body. 

Mr. CLARK. In my opinion, the Sen- 
ator’s question assumes his answer. His 
views are well known, and were ably pre- 
sented to the committee. I think he has 
not accurately stated the problem. 

We are going to do something. As the 
Senator has said, all legal authority has 
expired; the President is powerless to do 
anything unless he is given new authority 
by Congress. 

I propose, for my part, to give him that 
new authority; but, having given it to 
him, I do not favor directing him to use 
it. I think he has a right to exercise 
his own judgment in the matter. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It strikes me that 
perhaps in this debate—and I ask the 
Senator’s comment on this point—we are 
overlooking something. The reason an 
emergency board is established, the rea- 
son we have these procedures in the law, 
is to try to protect the general public 
from getting caught in the middle of a 
labor-management fight. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is exactly 
what has happened to the public in the 
current situation. The public is caught 
in the middle of just such a dispute. 
And it seems to me that we, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, should take our 
own responsible action to make sure that 
the public can be relieved of this bur- 
den. They are caught in the middle 
without any involvement of their own. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator made 
clear that point of view very eloquently 
before the committee, as he is now mak- 
ing it on the floor. 

I am perhaps inhibited by the fact that 
my discipline is the law. I was trained 
in the law, and was brought up to believe 
that within the concept of the Federal 
Constitution, it is the duty of Congress 
to legislate and of the President to exe- 
cute and to administer. I think it is in 
accordance with that strong constitu- 
tional principle of the separation of pow- 
ers that we should authorize and he 
should act. It is the duty of the Presi- 
dent to see to it that the laws are exe- 
cuted. I think we should give him the 
authority. 

Mr. DOMINICK. May I say for the 
record that I have always regretted that 
I did not have the opportunity of de- 
bating in a court of law with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, because I am trained 
in the law myself. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam sure that the Sena- 
tor, with his great eloquence, would have 
had the advantage. 

Mr. DOMINICEK. I cannot see for the 
life of me why we should say that be- 
cause the President has the executive au- 
thority, there is something executive 
about what we do if we seek to preserve 
the status quo of the parties, as a court 
of law would do, and then say to the Na- 
tional Mediation Service, Work out an 
agreement of some kind.” 

Mr. CLARK. I can only disagree 
again, as I have for the last 5 days in 
committee, with my friend from Colo- 
rado, by making this one last point. I 
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think the difference in our points of view 
is pretty well sharpened now. 

This is a gray area. There is nothing 
very clear about it. I am sure some Sen- 
ators will vote against taking any action 
at all. These are reasonable men who 
will vote against any action. I do not 
happen to agree with them, but this is a 
situation where one could make a good 
ease for not exercising the authority I 
hope Congress will give the President, but 
for allowing the collective bargaining 
process to continue. The public is in- 
convenienced, but there is not a national 
emergency. Perhaps if I were sitting in 
the White House, with all the pressures 
and responsibilities of that job, I would 
say, “No, instead of ordering them back 
to work, I am going to call these fellows 
back in again, and we will see if we can 
work it out.” 

There are many people in this coun- 
try who believe that the right of collec- 
an bargaining is a very precious right, 

any congressional attempt to di- 
. that right is looked upon with 
grave disfavor. 

I believe that the President should 
have the opportunity to weigh whether 
he wants to take any action, or whether 
he wants to send them back for 60, 90, 
or 180 days. Those, in my judgment, are 
Executive, and not legislative, functions 
and responsibilities. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. Les, indeed. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I think we are 
faced here with a problem which en- 
compasses more than just this one dis- 
pute. What we are doing is taking ac- 
tion in a case of a dispute which has not 
been settled, and we say we are placing 
the final settlement in the hands of the 
President. 

Mr. CLARK. Under congressional 
authority. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Under congressional 
authority. 

Mr. CLARK. As of today, he could 
not do a thing. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is right. And 
all that Congress is doing in the process 
is to say, “We are going to extend the 
cooling off period. We are not injecting 
ourselves into the general collective bar- 
gaining by determining the rights be- 
tween the parties in any way whatso- 
ever“ We are saying, “We will extend 
the cooling off period, and we hope they 
will negotiate in the process.” 

Mr. CLARK. And go back to work 
during this time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. And if we put 
them back to work in the meantime— 
and by “we” I mean the U.S. Senate— 
then we have settled this from the point 
of view of the public, and they can con- 
tinue their negotiations under the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, just as they 
have been doing all along. 

If we do not do this, sooner or later, 
it seems to me, every dispute will end up 
in the White House; and I cannot con- 
ceive of a fate that would be worse for 
any President, I do not care who he is. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to my good 
friend from Colorado, I would rather 
have it end up in the White House than 
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in the Falls of Congress, where we have 
100 Senators and 435 Representatives. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ohio, 
and then to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The purpose of my 
questions will be to acquire information 
dealing with the differences between the 
language used in the Morse amendment 
and that contained in the joint resolu- 
tion now before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish that the Senator 
from Oregon were present. I shall do 
my best to represent fairly his point of 
view. Perhaps some other of the mem- 
bers of the committee—mostly the Re- 
publicans—would be willing to pick me 
up if they think I am not being fair. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the measure before 
the Senate uses the permissive word 
“may” in requesting or suggesting what 
the President may do in pursuance of the 
provisions of the joint resolution? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It does not order him, 
anywhere in the resolution, to take spe- 
cific action? 

Mr. CLARK. It does not. 
does the Morse proposal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Right. Ihave before 
me the Morse amendment, and I there- 
fore can speak about its language. 

The Morse amendment says that the 
President shall, at the earliest possible 
8 appoint a special airline dispute 


Neither 


Mr. CLARE. Let me interrupt the 
Senator from Ohio to say that that 
action would come after Congress had 
ordered the men back to work, and only 
after Congress had taken the sole re- 
sponsibility, without any intervention by 
ge ag to order the men back to 
work. 

Once Congress has ordered them back 
to work, then Congress orders the Presi- 
dent to appoint the board. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Where is the lan- 
guage in the joint resolution where Con- 
gress orders the men back to work? 

Mr. CLARK. My staff tells me it is 
section 2. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. “Section 2: The pe- 
riod of time provided for in section D of 
the Railway Labor Act, paragraph 3”— 

Mr. CLARK. May I interrupt my 
friend from Ohio to say that I am afraid 
he is reading from an obsolete version 
of the Morse amendment? Here is a 
copy of the current Morse proposal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. “The President shall 
appoint a special airline dispute board“ 
that is mandatory language. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Section 2 provides: 

For a period of 180 days effective immedi- 
ately the provisions of section 10, paragraph 
3, of the Railway Labor Act shall apply and 
no change, except by agreement, shall be 
made by the parties. 

Does the Railway Labor Act provide 
for a mandatory return to work? 

Mr. CLARK. No; it does not, and I 
think it is important to get that clear. 
There is nothing in the Railway Labor 
Act which would authorize sending men 
on strike back to work. All the Railway 
Labor Act says is that if the President 
finds a substantial interruption of inter- 
state commerce, then he has the author- 
ity to prevent a strike or lockout. But 
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there is nothing in there about his send- 
ing men back to work once there is a 
strike. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Right. The language 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
specifically refers to is, I think: 

During said period of time none of the 
parties to the controversy, or affiliates of such 
parties, shall engage in— 


Mr. CLARK. Strikes or lockouts. 
Mr. LAUSCHE (continuing) : 


or continue any strike or lockout. 


Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. That would mean that 
the return to work of the men who are 
now on strike would be under a manda- 
tory order adopted by Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The subsequent pro- 
ceedings, after they had returned to 
work, would be under the permissive lan- 
guage suggested for the President. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am not 
clear as to whether I understand my 
friend, the Senator from Ohio, but let me 
try to clarify it. 

Under the Morse language, the Con- 
gress would order the men back to work 
and order the President to appoint the 
board. 

Under the pending committee resolu- 
tion, Congress would authorize the Presi- 
dent in his discretion to send the men 
back to work. It would further author- 
ize him in his discretion to appoint the 
board. 

The commitee bill authorizes the Pres- 
ident to order the men back to work and 
also authorizes him to appoint the board. 
He does not have to do either. 

_ Under the Morse bill, Congress says to 
the President: We are in charge of this 
show. Men, go back to work.” 

Having made that determination, Con- 
gress says: Men, you are now back at 
work. President, appoint the board.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand, but if 
we want to settle the dispute, if it does 
affect the national interest, why should 
we not use language in the bill that would 
make mandatory the performance of 
these deeds which seemingly are needed 
to bring the dispute to an end? Why 
should it be permissive? I now return to 
what the Senator from Rhode Island 
said. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
said that he would agree to substitute the 
word “authorize” for “may.” 

Mr, CLARK. But not shall.“ 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Why not shall“? 

Mr. CLARK. I have tried to explain 
that at considerable length. If the 
Senator from Ohio wants me to try again, 
I shall. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is not neces- 
sary. Is it because the Senate does not 
want to order the President to do a thing, 
or is it because he feels that the potato 
should be put in the lap of the President? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not know about 
potatoes. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. It is a hot one. 

Mr. CLARK. It certainly is. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Should we not both 
be willing to assume the responsibility? 

Mr. CLARK. I think not—in those 
terms. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I cannot agree. I 
think it is an abdication of responsibility 
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when the President says we both should 
not assume the responsibility, that it 
should lie only in the office of the Presi- 
dent. I think it is not fair. I think it 
is not just, and I do not subscribe to it. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entitled 
to his interpretation. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania made the point that I 
wanted to make. He said, in effect, we 
should put the hot potato in the lap of 
the President. I do not think that is 
right. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entitled 
to his interpretation, 

I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Per- 
haps that is the conclusion that a ma- 
jority of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare reached. 

Mr, CLARK. Does the Senator refer 
to what the Senator from Ohio said? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Idid not sayit. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania said it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If this 
were merely an effort by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare to place 
this problem completely in the lap of 
the President of the United States, I do 
not think that we would be debating any 
legislation today. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Is it 
not correct that the majority of the com- 
mittee recommended that some legisla- 
tion be passed by Congress? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. And is 
it not correct also that we are therefore 
willing to take our share of the responsi- 
bility and make some findings and take 
some action in an effort to deal with the 
strike? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Is it 
not also correct at the present time that 
the Secretary of Labor came before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and said that there is not a national 
emergency existing in the United States? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. And 
has the Secretary of Labor not also been 
asked, in view of the present circum- 
stances and the effect that the strike is 
having on the United States, whether 
he felt that legislation was important at 
this time? 

Mr. CLARK. He was, and specifically 
by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. He was 
also asked by a number of other Sena- 
tors. Did not the Secretary of Labor 
say that he could not give Congress any 
advice as to whether any legislation was 
needed at the present time? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I think we should have a little emphasis 
on the words “could not,” because I have 
the feeling that he would like to do so 
but did not have authority. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Secretary of Labor was the sole witness 
on that day. 

Mr.CLARK. He was, and he said that 
he represented the entire administration. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. All 
members of the committee recognized 
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that the enactment of legislation would 
be a very major step for Congress to take. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. We also 
recognized that this has not been done 
before in circumstances of this kind. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The last 
time that men had been sent back to 
work in this manner was in 1917 in a 
period of extreme crisis for the United 
States. 

Mr. CLARK. My understanding is 
that it was after the outbreak of World 
War I. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I un- 
derstand that it was in 1917, but at any 
rate the members of the administration 
at that time recognized that this was a 
most unusual step to take, required by 
the exigencies of a particular and most 
severe crisis. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. We also 
recognize that in October and November 
of this year we may have some major 
strikes, if collective bargaining does not 
go well in certain industries where labor 
contracts are due to expire. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. We 
could have labor disputes during October 
and November in the field of communica- 
tions, and next year in the automobile 
and rubber industries. These are very 
important industries in the United 
States. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct 
concerning the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. They are serious enough, but I am 
optimistic and hope they will not erupt 
into strikes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. My 
point is that we should be aware that our 
taking this action might very well be 
taken by some as a precedent to urge us 
to take similar action later on. This is 
only one of the reasons why the taking 
of this action should be very seriously 
considered by Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct 
in his latter point. However, let me call 
attention to the committee report which 
makes it clear that the committee does 
not intend the resolution before the Sen- 
ate to indicate any precedent with re- 
spect to future labor disputes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
Senator referred to the fact that the lan- 
guage at the very beginning of this legis- 
lation states: “threatens substantially to 
interrupt interstate commerce to a de- 
gree such as to deprive any section of 
the country of essential transportation 
services.” 

Mr. CLARK. I wish that the drafts- 
men of the act had written simpler 
English. We did use, for technical pur- 
poses, the exact language of the Railway 
Labor Act. The Senator is correct. I 
interpret these words as meaning that 
interstate commerce has been seriously 
interrupted by the strike and that certain 
sections of the country are now suffering 
from a loss of essential transportation 
services. I think that is what it means, 
and I assume that is what the Senator 
thinks it means. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Let me 
differentiate that language from the 
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question of whether there is a national 
emergency in the United States. 

I think it is important that the Sen- 
ate understand that there is a clear dif- 
ferentiation between the use of that lan- 
guage and the existence of a national 
emergency. 

Mr. CLARK. I think that means—and 
the Senator from New York will tell me 
if I do not correctly represent his views— 
that the Taft-Hartley Act standard—a 
situation threatening the national health 
and safety, and therefore becoming a na- 
tional emergency—is a more stringent 
standard than that of the Railway Labor 
Act. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Is it not 
correct to say that it was on that basis 
after the Secretary of Labor had testi- 
fied before our committee last week, stat- 
ing that there was not such a national 
emergency and that such an emergency 
could not be established, that the com- 
mittee moved in the direction of relying 
on the Railway Labor Act instead of the 
Taft-Hartley Act standard? 

Mr. CLARK. It is correct. I believe 
that the committee, in moving that way, 
was largely motivated by the original 
draft of Senate Joint Resolution 181, in- 
troduced by the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse], which was based on the 
language of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

After the Senator from Oregon had 
conferences with the White House and 
the Department of Labor, he became con- 
vinced that the administration was not 
prepared to testify that those standards 
had been met, he turned to the less strin- 
gent standards. 

But we should also remember that the 
airline industry is not now and never 
has been under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
but is under the Railway Labor Act. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. My point 
is that there is a difference in the lan- 
guage, and that when we find that the 
Railway Labor Act test has been met, 
we have not made a particularly sig- 
nificant finding. The fact is that the 
Railway Labor Act test, which appears 
in section 10 of that law, has been re- 
sorted to, as the basis for appointment of 
a Presidential Emergency Board, some 
167 times over the period of the last 30 
years. 

Mr. CLARK. Some of these 167 oc- 
casions were not of earth-shaking sig- 
nificance. The Emergency Board of 
which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] was the Chairman was Emer- 
gency Board No. 166 and the Board in 
the American Airlines case is No. 167. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
point I wish to make is that the language 
of section 10 is language of art. The fact 
that the standard of section 10 is met 
does not necessarily support extraordi- 
nary congressional intervention. Thus, 
section 10 was invoked when the Rutland 
Railroad had some labor difficulty; it was 
used in the case of the Union Railway 
Co. of Memphis; it was used in the case 
of the Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railroad; it was used in the case 
of the Steelton & Highspire Railroad 
Co.; it was used in the case of the Long 
Island Rail Road; it was used in the 
case of the Central of Georgia Railway; 
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it was used in the case of the Erie Rail- 
road Co.; it was used in the case of the 
Alton Railroad; and in cases involving 
other individual carriers where the mat- 
ter was clearly only of local significance, 
and then not of a paralyzing nature. 
It has been used, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania said, some 167 times. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator 
from New York is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. But the 
situation confronting us is quite differ- 
ent. The other cases involved strikes, 
to be sure, and they perhaps had an im- 
portant effect in particular communi- 
ties. 

But the same language is now used 
to a much different end in the proposed 
legislation. This extraordinary legisla- 
tion will be far reaching and precedent 
making. Yet it comes on the basis of 
the administration not finding that a 
national emergency exists; not finding 
that the present strike affects the na- 
tional defense or the movement of de- 
fense materiel; and also comes on top of 
the fact that the administration is not 
prepared to recommend that Congress 
pass any legislation. 

Would I be correct in thus summariz- 
ing the facts? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. I believe the Sena- 
tor is correct. And I should like to add 
that it is for that reason that I wish to 
go slowly. I do not believe we should 
take the drastic action suggested by the 
Senator from Oregon. 

I believe there is a real question here 
as to whether or not there ought to be 
any legislation. I am prepared to vote 
to extend the present authority to per- 
mit an order sending the men back to 
work. If I were President, I am not sure 
that I would send them back to work. 
But I am prepared to go this far, as far 
as the committee bill goes, but no fur- 
ther. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York, The 
resolution does not say that we are pass- 
ing the buck, but that Congress will go 
on record and vote for legislation which 
is far reaching. So that the President, 
at his discretion, when he believes that 
the national interest dictates it, can put 
these workers back to work. Is that not 
what the resolution would do? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator has made a 
very statesmanlike summary. I agree 
with him thoroughly. Some Senators 
like to use the words “pass the buck,” 
“determine on whose doorstep the hot 
potato shall be laid.” I am prepared, if 
they wish, to meet them on their own 
ground. But I vastly prefer the states- 
manlike way the Senator from New York 
has put it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp the Emergency Board index list- 
ing the 167 cases in which section 10 of 
the Railway Labor Act has been invoked. 
I believe the Senate will be interested in 
the extreme variations in significance 
among these cases. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from New York for that purpose. 

There being no objection, the index 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Emergency board index 
Carrier Organization Date of order Members 
Western a RR. Co.; Sacramento Northern Ry.; Tidewater | BLE, BLF & E, ORC, BRT May 21, 1986. G. Stata 5 Will 
5 mn. 
Chicago Great Western %% --| BLE, BLF & E, ORT, BRT, SUNA.] Feb. 8, 1937 Jolin P. Devaney, 1 
n Pacific Co. (Pacific Lines); Northwestern Pacific RR, BLE, BLF & E, ORC, BRT. Apr. 14, 1087 G. A Arnold, chairn n Charles Kerr, 
0. ex 
‘lvanis; Long Island; Baltimore & Ohio; Reading; Central | BRC, ILA Apr. 26, 1087. F. M. e chairman; W. H. 
RR, of New Jersey; Lehigh \ pales New York Central; New Davis, I. L. Sharfman. 
po New Haven & ; Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western; and Erie Re 
ieee fio Foss po eas sacs ce wisn csloance! Ed OSE ERNE cme REE ee ee a a PCIe Aug. 30, 1987. I. L. Sharfman, Chairman; Dexter M. 
Keezer, John P. Devaney. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. and other class I railroads. 18 . labor organizations and | Sept. 27, 1938_............. were ig nb Set James 
, Harry A. 8 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. E K o BANENE ace yet astuguyieus: July 10, 1940 John P. Devaney, Chairman; Dexter 
M. Keezer, Harry A. Millis. 
,,,, gg aa Ga 15 organizations Feb. 14, 1941 I. L. Sharfman, Chairman; Walter C. 
Clephane, Ordway Tead. 
The Duluth, Missaabe & Iron Range Ry. Co. et al. BRO cds. (A May 9, 1941. G. Stanleigh Arnold, Chairman; Wil- 
ion. a: ppat, Arthur E. Whit- 
The Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast RR. Co BLT. & B, BRP arisan May 16, 1941 Gone W. Stocking, Chairman; Hus- 
ton Thompson, H. S. Hawkins. 
Certain common carriers by ral. 5 transportation brotherhoods, 14 cò- | Sept. 10, 1941 WAYNE L. Morse, chairman; Thomas 
operating organizations. Reed Powell, James C. Bonbright, 
Joseph H. Willits, el = el 
Nn ne- „% r Nov. 7, 1941 Ro: A. Stone, chairman; W 
e Matthew mn 
Union Ry. Co. (Memphis, Tenn. — = A aaee Sept. 20, 1944 Frank M 
Bh 7 Giephane John A- 1 Toba A; 1 La 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee RR. Co. et al BLF ABN. Sept. 19, 1944 . B. Rudo capi 11 . 
Erni 
Bingham & Garfield Ry. inininsinge ier pieier d F. Mitchell, n 
1 * O. Clephane, A. G. Crane. 
Steelton & Highspire RR. Co- I. L. Sharfman, chairman; Leif Erick- 
son, Grady Lewis. 
Beaboerd Air Line Ry. Co „% Huston Thompson, chairman; a 
J. Lewis, William H. Tschappa 
The Kentucky & Indiana Terminal. Feb. 6, 1948. Ernest M. Tipton, Chairman M. 8. 
Hawkins, Arthur E. Whittemore. 
The Central of Georgia Co S H. Nathan 8 „Chairman; Ridgely 
Melvin, Russell Wolfe 
Des Moines and Central Iowa 1 H. Nathan Swain, C John 
Yeager, Grady Lewis. 
The Denver & Rio Grande Western Co- BLE, BLF & E, ORC, SUNA, BRT. Mar. 8, 1948 if hg one Enea; Ridgely P 
„Russell Wolfe. 
ooo. 0 H. Nathan Swaln, Chairman; Leif 
„Robert W. 4 
Colorado & Wyoming Co t BUSS nn H. Nathan Swain, Chairman; Ridgely 
P. Melvin, Eugene L. Pudberg. 
River Darras) 329; „„ n Faia y vaa E N May 22, 1945 Richard F. itchell, Chairman: 
S I. McDonough, Robert W. 
The Illinois Central RR. Co —7—7jj—r*—r BF D. E IE E D A May 25, 1945. Huston Thompson, Cha 8 Grady 
Georgia & Florida RR James P. Hughes, dhl, Russell 
Wolfe, Eugene L. P. ot 
JJ. E NALE EEE ickson, Ch: airman 9 Ridgely F; 
Melvin, Robert G. 8 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee RR. Co. et al „ j n Chairman; 
John W. Yeager, Robert W. Woolley. 
Railway Express Agency, Ine TTT Oct. 10, 1945. R Swain, ae scree Eugene 
berg, Hei urque 
Texas & New Orleans RR. Co. and Hospital Association of the | 13 railway labor organizations Deo. 4, 19464 Richard F. Si itchell, 8 Er- 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas Louisiana, nest M. Tipton, John W. Yeager. 
St. ee Franco Ry. Co. and St. Louis, San Francisco & BRT. Robert G. Simmons, Chairman; 


Henri A. Burque, Luther W. 


Texas Ry. Co. 
Youngdahl. 


Texas & New Orleans RR. Co r ( E Mar. 2, 1946 H. Nathan Swain, Chairman; Eu- 
gene L. Pad , Grady Lewis. 

The Alton RR. and other carriers PLR PRT enan E Mar. 8, 1946 Leif Erickson, C 
Swacker, Gordon 8. Watkins. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry, Co Ar.... Apr. 19, 1946 1 A ee ue, I. MeDon- 
ough, 

Railway Express Agency, Inc jot. ee — ener BRC, IAM, 82 Brother- | Apr. 24, 1946 (E. O. 9710) Robert W. Woolley, Chairman; I. L. 

hood Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers & Sharfman, Leverett Ed wards, 
‘elpers. 


Date of report NMB case No. 


A-136, A-189, 
A-202, A 


June 15, 1986 
Mr 
May ô, 1987. 


A-241, 


Aug. 2, 1940. 
Mar. 10, 1941 
June 6, 1041. 


July 24, 1948. 
July 7, 1945... 
July 18, 1945.......--...-._ 
July 31, 1948 
Oct. 31, 1948 
Jan. 5, 1946 
Jan. 24, 1946. 


Mar, 30, 1946 (extended 
time to Fra 10, 1946). 
Apr. 18, 


May 23, 1946. 
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36 | Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., and other carriers r tee ene ae May 7, 1946 G E. Bushnell, chairman, | July 8, 1946 (extension of | A-2219, A-2231, D 
W. M. Leiserson, John A. time to July 7, 1946). Aaii, through S 
37 | Hudson & Manhattan RR. Co % May 29, 1946 (E. O. 973) John A. Fitch, 3 * E. June 20, 1946 = 
38 Northwest Airlines, Ine F N Frank H. 8 chairman, Lewis | Aug. 7, 1946 (extended 10 ~~] 
ý Tone . Venger John A. Lapp. a cist 2 1946). D 
39 | Denver & Rio Grande Western RR. Co >} ene a oe PE St July 10, 1946 a Eee * Aug. 14, 1946 2 of | A-2350. N 
McDonough, Floyd Med time i — between the S 
se R S AEE GT July 27, 1946 I. L. Sharfman, chairman, Robert G. Aug. 23, 1946 me 
Simmons, Walton H. Hamilton. S 
S |) Die Long Talend BE. OO. inini iaaa aa Railroad W. Industrial Union | Sept. 5, 1946 (E. O. 9770)...| Frank M. Swacker, chairman; Oct. 11, 1946 (extention of Q 
papain toad or United Mine Workers Nathan Swain, Leverett awards time to Oct. 21, 1946). Q 
42 | Utah Idaho Central RR. Corp. uM EF Sk ea 2 Sept. 23, 1946. 8 . Mee oan dig oat sf Oot u, A-2276, 
43 | The Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Ry. Co. and other carriers 15 A agg railway labor organiza- | Oct. 29, 1946 James H. Wolfe ‘cai: * Dec. 4, 1946 (extension of 
E. Stone, Floyd McGown. time granted to Deo. 24, 
44 55 8 & 888 RR. Co. and the St. Johnsbury & Lake BLE, BLF & E, BRT Nov, 6, 1946. James H. Wolfe, chairman; Robert | Dec. 4, 1946 (extended to 
RR. E. Stone, Floyd McGown. Dee. 24, 1946). 
45 hampain RR. Co.; anni Trunk Western Railroad Co.; Pere | National Maritime Union (CI0) Mar. 28, 1947 Frank M. 8 „chairman; Harry | Apr. 21, 1947 A-2488, A-2456 
erde Ry. Co.; Wabash RR. Co, H. Schwartz, Hugh B. Fouke. A-2457, A-2468. 
46 | Bingham & Garfield Ry. Co EE SE .. BLF & E, ORC of A May 16, 1947 H. Nathan Swain, chairman; George N 16, 1947 (extension of 
E. Bushnell, Joseph L. Miller. time to July 16, 1947). 
47 | Southern Pacific Co. (Pacific Lines); Northwestern Pacific RR. | BLE July 18, 1947 (E. O. 9172)...| Grady Lewis, chairman; Leverett | July 30 F 
Co.; San Diego & Arizona Eastern Ry. Co. Edwards, Paul A. Dodd. 
48 Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis... Aug. 6, 1947. Leif Erickson 0, ard n — Eugene L. Aug. 19, 1947. Z 
8 ew n. 
JJ ³Üùãw0WWů— T—LPÄ— Aug. 1, 1047 (E. O. 0880) .] Frank M. Swacker, chairman; Hugh | Aug. 20, 1947- Q 
* e i B. Fouke, Sidney St. F. Thier sa) ie 
pie . / . •v— K V Sept. 15, 1947 (E.O. 9891)..| Leverett Edwards, chairman; H. Oct. 13, 1947 A-2884. 
Alabama BLE. Oct. 16, 1947 (E. O. 9899) „„ 3 Nov. 1, 1947. A-2861. 
51 | Atlanta & West Point Co.; the Western o RNS // ee BE ee er N .O. — el è Cae, oe N. — 7 
52 | Rail rane ya 12. IBT Oct. 21, 1947 (E.O. 9900) 1 riz, Jolin T, MeCe Bk Jan. 15, 1948 ( xtensi to | A 8 
Rae n... ew aa ED aa eaei aiaa <Sensanerenbesas . .O. a ur eyer, € ‘an. e on 2884. 
ae ean : M. Swacker, "Keron Horvite. Dee. A 1047) . S 
on to Jan. 8 
rr / Toru ene TSB ya ca r ESE IAES Dec. 16, 1947 (E.O. 99100 . Flo; ——— 8 5 3 T.] Jan. 20, n. 20, 1948 (alday ex 1 on). A-2518. 2 
ann, e L. . e 
54 Alabama, Tennessee, and Northern Co. and other carriers 17 2 railway labor organiza- | Dec. 31, 1947 (E. O. 9918)_.| Grady 8 ugh B. Fouke, An- Jan. 28, 1048. A-711 
55 | Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee w E AA of SE Railway & Motor | Jan. 13, 1048 (E. O. 9922) | steer H. Schwartz, chairman; Rus- | Feb. 14, 1948 (10-day en- A-2803. — 
pasy ; Coach Employees of America. sell Wolfe, Robert E. Stone. tens tensión of time to Feb. 8 
56 | Akron & Barberton Belt Co mmmn- BBY os ie peas Jan. 18, 1948 G. O. 9923)...| Robert ı wis wow y chairman; Huston Jan. 20, 1048. A-2665. O 
57 | Akron, Canton & Youngstown Co. and other carriers BLE, BLF & E, S UNA. Jan. 27, 1948 (E. O. 9920). William M. Le chairman; 3 1948 ex- A-2705. 5 
58 | Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis BLE, BLF & E, BRT. asunii Mar. 18, 1948 (E. O. 9086) Frank | 
59 | Railway Express Agency, Ine. A Mar. 25, 1948 (E. O. 9940) 2 
60 | Aliquippa & Southern RR. Co BR iii (( Apr. 10, 1948 (E. O. 9948) _ _ 3 
Kann 2 — LNA ge ee ee eee ee yee Apr. 10, 1948 (E. O. 9947) __ W ag Jackson, chairman; James | June 9, 19481 ay ex- | A-2791, 
etan Si ¥ H. Wolfe, E. Wight Bakke. tension to June 9, 1048). > 
62 | National Airlines, Inc. ALPA International, IAM May 15, 1948 (superseding Grady Lewis, Walter V. | July 9, 7 275 (extension | A-2707. =| 
OA 82 — 3, Schaefer, Curtis W. Roll. to July „ 1948), 
63 | Grand Trunk Western RR. Co.: Chesa 15 = Ohio Ry. Co.; | National Maritime Union of America. June 23, 1948 (E.O, 9971)..| Robert G. Simmons, chairman; | July 20, 1948............... A-2801, A-2802 
Wabash RR. Co.; and the Ann Arbor RR. = Joseph L. Miller, Thomas F. Gal- 3 A-2808, A-2804, 
64 | Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Co Bid se E EEE Aug. 26, 1948 (E. O. 9001) John W. SA ol 33 ae T. | Sept. 13, 1948. 
65 | Public Belt RR. Commission of the City of New Orleans BP OE, BRT. SA a T Sept. 8, 1948 (E. O. 9996)_..| Harry H. Schwartz, chairman; Floyd 8 a 5 4 
MeGown, A. Langley Coffey. — 5 y Joly 
p! 
66 | Akron & B te Bele RE. Co, 6¢ aL. .cccnncennannrpnenennrer= 16 coopera’ labor organiza- | Oct. 18, 1948 (amend- William M. Leiserson, chairman; | Dec. 17, 1948 ae ex- | A-2988. 
ee ae mat 1 ment to procedure, George A. Cook, David L. Cole, tension n 10 Deo. 1 
ov. 5 
67 c A we! rr e ian Jan. 19, 1949 6 . O. 10029). Harry H. chairman; Aaron | Mar. 10, 1949 (30 day ex- | A-2913. 
n $ Horvitz, Robert ©. Boyd. i ar. 21, 
68 | The Akron, C & * RR. Co. and other carriers. IAMkx . Jan. 28, 1949 (E. O. 10032)... Gege W. Taylor, Çhairman; Grady | Apr. ii, 1949 (45 day ex- | A-2920. 
69 = & > ia tg 0 ce SUNA. Feb. 14, 1949 (E. O. 10037). Pe NI. me Os ‘hairman; Bog . 
W. — A UPROAR . ˙—0 SS ‘eb. 0. er, Chairman; | Mar. 6, 1950 
nver 10 Grande Western R 0 . arte Edwards” Adank E. 
70 ted by Eastern, Western & Southeastern car- | BLF & EK. Feb. 15, 104 o e W. Taylor, Chairman; Grady 8 70 19, 1949 (extension | A-3045. 
; py say Gum k wis, George E. Osborne. of time to Aug. 15, 19 15,1940); pa 
19, 1949). 2 
See footnotes at end of table, © 
\ 
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Carrier Organization Date of order 

Wabash RR, Co, and the Ann Arbor RR. Co BLE, BLF & E, ORC, BRT. -| Mar. 15, 1949 (E. O. 10045). 
Southern Pacific Co. (Pacific Lines) 52520m .... Mar. 30, 1949 (E. O. 10048). 
Railway Express Agency, Ine ( TA Apr. 9, 1949 (E. O. 10050) 
Aliquippa & Southern RR. Co BPBRFTFUVCTCTCTVTTT—T0Ä—ũ— o Apr. 15, 1949 (E. O. 10081) 
Union RR. Co, Pittsburgh) —— oe aa ta! D ( May 12, 1949 (E. O. 10050). 
Missouri Pacific RR. Co. BLE, BLF & E, ORC, BRT. July 8, 1949 
Southern Pacific Co. (Pacific Lines) . . July 20, 1949 (E. O. 10071). 
The Monongahela Connecting RR. Co BRT Sept. 9, 1948 (E. O. 10078) 
The Denver & Rio Grande Western Coo N AAA Feb. 4, 1950 (E. O. 10106) 
Texas & Pacific and its subsidiaries including Fort Worth Belt Co. BLE, BLF & E, ORC & BRT. Feb. 10, 1950 (E. O. 10100) -] Frank 

Sn the Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal of New Or- 

jeans. 
Carriers represented by the Eastern, Western, & Southeastern | ORC, BRT Feb. 24, 1950 

Carriers Conference Committee. 
Terminal RR ot 86 d naan BLE and BLF & E. Mar. 3, 1950 (E. O. 10110 
Carriers represented by Western Carriers Conference Committee. S UNA Mar. 20, 1950 (E. O. 10117) 
Carriers N ymin by the Eastern, Western, Southeastern | RT A. Apr. 1919007 oo con devenen 

Carriers Conference Committee. 
Chicago & Minois Midland Ry. Co ABT (( auc ge Apr. 26, 1950 (E. O. 10125). 
OR E AIDT, E Oa nerie a A % ˙ ˙— Se Se June 6, 1950 (E. O. 10130) 
Toledo Lakefront Dock Co. July 3, 1950 (E. O. 10138 
Toledo, Lorain & Fairport Dock Co. L Local 188 ATL. Paka 10139), 
Denne 11 œ MP.. aa RERE July 6, 1950 (E. O. 101 40) 
Ba /// A r TTT July 12, 1950 (E. O. 10141) 
New York Central RR. Co. lines east of Buffalo BLE, BLF & E, ORO, BRT. .---- Aug. 4, 1950 (E. O. 10147) 
Atlantic & East Carolina Ry. Co. and other carriers 16 


organizati 
Oct. 3, 1950 (E. O. 10165) 
Jan. 13, 1951 (E. O. 10203) __ 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western RR. Co., including Denver & | BLE Sept. 6, 1951 (E. O. 10288) 
16 tae RR. Co, (under Supervision of Secretary of Army, 
F/ AAA A E an ORO pear AAS Sept. 6, 1951 (E. O. 10286) — 


cooperating nonoperating labor | Aug. 11, 1950 (E. O. 10150) . T 
ations. 


Members 


Roger I. Chairman; 

G. Shake, 

a. z, Chairman; 
Robert O. Boyd, Daniel T. Valdez. 

David L. Cole, Chairman; Leverett 
Edwards, Aaron Horvitz. 

Andrew Jackson, Chairman; Leif 
Erickson, Elmer T. Bell. 

Andrew Jackson, Chairman; Leif 
Erickson, Elmer T. Bell. 


McDonough 
John W. ‘Yeager, Curtis 
H. wart, 


Curtis G. Shake, Chairman; Floyd 
McGown, Roger I. McDonough. 

Frank M. Swacker, Chairman; rt 
G. Simmons, Leverett Edwards. 

Harry H. Schwartz, Chairman; Fran- 
cis J. Robertson, Andrew Jackson. 

Robert G. Simmons, Robert O. Boyd, 
Harold R. Korey. 

M. Swacker, Chairman; Paul 
G. Jasper, Thomas F. Gallagher. 
ad I. 8 Chairman; 

x ol J. O'Malley, Gordon 8. Wat- 
8. 


Joseph L. Miller, Chairman; A. 
Walter V. Gellhorn. 


Langley Coffe 
2 2 Mebonough, Chairman; 
J. O'Malley, Gordon 8. 
ae 
LESA „ E D eee 


Andrew Jackson, Chairman; Harry 
H. Schwartz, Joseph S. Kane. 

Andrew Jackson, Chairman; Paul G. 
Jasper, George W. Stocking. 

Robert G. Simmons, $ 
Joseph L. Miller, Dudley E. Whit- 


Tipton, chairman, I. L. 


Ernest M. 
Sharfman, Angus Munro.“ 


William M. Leiserson, chairman, A. 
Tangy Coffey, Daniel T. Valdes. 
Frank M. Swacker, chairman, Paul 
G. Jasper, Wayne Quinlan. t 
4 chairman, 
W. Stocking, Walter Gell- 

horn. 


1 Lewis, chairman: William J. 
Kel ey, O. M. I., Joseph L. Miller. 

David L. Cole, chairman; Frank P, 

Douglass, Aaron Horvitz. 


Frank P. Douglass, Frank M. Swack- 
er, Robert G. Simmons, 


Carroll R. Daugherty, Chairman; “ 
George Chemey, Andrew Jackson. 


May 6, 1949 -es ..os.--- 


May 18, 1949 (30-day ex- 
tension to June 15, 1949). 

July 29, 1949 (80-day ex- 
tension to July 11, 1949). 

(Additional 30-day exten- 
sion to Aug. 10, 1949 a/c 
lack funds). 

Aug. 2, 1949 


Sept. 1, 1949 (30-day ex- 
tension to Sept, 18, 1949). 
Oot. 7, 1949 


June 15, 1950 (66-day ex- 
tension to June 1, 1950) 
(also handled concur- 
rently with E.B.’s No. 
83 and 84) (1 exten- 


mitted simultaneously 
with E.B, No, 84). 
irn 


Apr. 18, 1950. 


June 15, 1950 (30-day ex- 
tension to June 11, 
1950); (4-day extension 
to June 15, 1950). 

May 19, 1950. 


July 6, 1950 


Aug. 11, 1950 (30 day ex- 
tension to Sept. 1, 1950). 


Nov. 3, 1950 (30 day exten- 
tion to Sept. 4, 1950) 
(30 day additional ex- 
tension to Oct. 4, 1950) 
i one added to Noy. 


, 1950). 
Aug. 31, 1950 (20 day ex- 
tension to Sept. 1, 1950), 
Sept, 13, 1950 (30 day ex- 
tension to Oct. 4, 1950). 
Sept. 9, 1950, 


Nov. 2, 1950 
May 25, 195) 


jl (30-day ex- 
tension to Mar. 14, 1951); 
(80-da; extension to Apr. 


13, 1951); exten- 
sion to Ney 1s 1951); 
5-day extension to May 


Oct. 3, 1051. „„/%%h 


NMB case No; 


A-3028, 
A-3016; 
A-3006; 
A-3075; 
A-3083. 


A-3157; 

A-3085, A-3086; 
A-3220 

A-3065. 
A-8137, A-3261; 


A-3290. 


A-3343. 
A-3332, 


A-3830. 
A-3381. 


A-3392. 
A-3380. 


A-3300; 


A-3149, 
A-3419, 
A-3444. 


A-3526. 
A-3255, 


A-3563. 


A-3637. 
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97 | Baltimore & Ohio RR. Co., inclu 98 Division arany FFT E ee Nov. 6, 1951 (E. O. 10303)..| Carroll R. Daugherty, Chairman; | Jan. 25, 1952 ay ex- 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh ay) and Buffalo & S George Cheney, Andrew Jackson. tension to 
hanna District. Chicago & North Western Ry. Co., inclu 1951), (20-day y ada 
Chicago, St. Minneapolis & Omaha Ry., Louisville tional extension to J. 
Nashville RR. Co, A of St. 18, 1959), (15-day eddie 
is and all other carriers represented by Eastern, Western, tional extension to Jan. 
and Southeastern jonference Committees (under 80, 1952), 
98 2 4 — Belt Nit. Ge, ang — 8 (under su- 17 cooperating labor organizations | Nov. 15, 1061 (E. O. 10300) - David L. Cole, chairman; George | Feb. 14, 1952 (30-day 
Per vision of Secretary Ad the Len E. O. No. 10155). (nonoperating). i “| “Osborne, Aaron Horvitz. A to Jan. 15, 1962) 05) 
ex 
eb. 1952). 
99 | Pan American World Airways, Ine ane... Dec. 17, 1951 (E. O. 10310 * G. Shake, chairman; William | Feb. 16, 1952 Vader ex- 
. Grady, Jr., Walter Gilkyson.? sion to Fe 0 1062, 
see stipulation 
100 | Northwest Airlines, Ine SM” SI LAS ELA RRs ge Jan. 4, 1952 (E. O. 10319)...| Due to the fact that parties to . None made. ne to Mar. 
eae B 88 2 — of tine meth frees 
Tê: an eni 7 ui 
the parties, dated Apr. 24, 1962, 10 no sion of time m n to 
effort was made to name said May 5, 1952. 
although 3 30-day exten- 
sions of time were parma by the 
President ſor investigation and re- 
port of dispute. Under the above 
circumstances this emergency board 
3 until said agreement 
101 Trans World Airlines, Ine. Fight Engineers’ International As- | July 9, 1952 (E. O. 10871). Adolph E, Wenke, chairman; Robert | Report to Presiden 
sociation, TWA Chapter, O. Boyd, I. L. Sharfman. dated Ang. — me” 
extension s 
7, 1952), 
Mia. E E FA E —— — July 10, 1952 (E.O. 10872) do n — au 20, 1052 (30-day 
ce to Sept. 5 
SER UDIAN LADA aninion Flight Engineers International As- Nov. 6, 1952 (E. O. 10406) - 1 Yanan, Robert O. Boyd, Harold ay ex- 
ý = , UNA Chapter. R. Korey.’ z at to an $y 1089). 
104 | New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR, Co BINT ERER AE A E Apr. 24, 1953 (E.O. 10449).| No members appointed. Parties 
reached agreement on Apr. 26, 1953, 
cue pe =D E. B. was set up for hearing 
t pute 
105 | Rail Express Agency, Ine. ts RATS SE ee Dee. 16, 1953 (E. O. 10509).| Fred W. Messmore, William E. Feb. 17, 1954 (30-day 
wed Ri Grady, Jr., G. Allen Dash, Ir. extension time to Feb. 
106 Canton and Youngstown Co. and other carriers represented 15 cooperating; nonoperating railway | Dec. 28, 1953 (E. O. 10511). One E. Loring, chairman; Adolph | May 15, Sao Kapy 
“hy Bastera tern, Western, and Southeastern Carriers Conference labor tions. = ·˖·ôTNr Dean Martin Paul Cath- tension to 20,1080 
ttees. erwi 3 
yrs 30, res 92575 
1054 
, T E S- r Oct. 16, 1954 (E. O. 10570) -] Edward 2 Carter, chairman; Ed- | Nov. 35 1 nbs! 
ward B. Bunn, Howard A. Johnson. 
108 | Capital ie, Tra Inc., National A ATION; Inc., Northwest Air- | IAM...........-...---...-..--.--+-+--| Nov. 16, 1954 (E. O. 10576). Agel h E. Wenke, chairman; James | Apr. 13, 1955 (30-day. ex- 
dines, Ír ‘Trane World Airlines, Inc., United Airlines, Ine., arey, Jr., Francis J. Robertson. tension to Jan. 14, 1965) 
for 14, 1955) aey 
e ar, 14, 
1955) erat c 8 de 
to Apr. 14, 1 ad 
72 . to May 1 
109 Certain carriers ted N. Eastern, Western, and South- | ORC KB Noy. 23, 1954 (E. O. 10578).| Edward M. Sharpe, chairman, John | Mar. 25, 1955 extended to 
eastern Carriers arrians — ommittees. T. Dunlop, Charles A. Sprague. N 1. Had — 2 
ar. ex- 
ded to Apr. 1, 1088. 
110 }...-. „ AR EN, . CTE aE FÄ June 17, 1955 (E. O. 10615) .] Curtis C. Shake, chairman, G. Allan Jai 30, 1955 (extension 
Dash, Jr., Martin P. Gatherwood. to Aug. 1, An 
111 | Railway Express Agency, Inc. International Brotherhood of Team- | July 1, 1955 (E.O. 10622). Robert G. Simmons, airman, = E 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to yield. 

May I say to Senators that I am pre- 
pared to yield at this point to any Sen- 
ator who wishes to engage in colloquy. 
I have 5 or 10 minutes more in which to 
complete my statement, but I shall be 
glad to put that off in order to get these 
questions out of the way. 

I wish to say, for the information of 
Senators, that when I complete my 
statement, it is my understanding that 
the majority leader will propose a unani- 
mous consent agreement limiting the 
time for debate. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania if it is not 
a fact that the present provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act have been exhausted 
and are no longer applicable. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. So that we now have no 
law whatever with which to deal with 
this situation. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Pennsylvania agree with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina that law is a 
rule of action? 

Mr. CLARK. I have a feeling I cannot 
agree with that until I hear the next 
question of the Senator. I do not believe 
that law is action. My view is that leg- 
islation lays down the rules of the game, 
and action is taken by the Chief Execu- 
tive. 

Mr. ERVIN. Since the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act have been ex- 
hausted in respect to the controversy giv- 
ing rise to this strike, there is now no law 
prescribing what action either manage- 
ment or the union shall take in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to direct at- 
tention to subparagraph (b) of section 1, 
on page 2 of the resolution reported by 
the committee. Does it not contain this 
provision: 

(b) The Congress therefore finds and de- 
clares that emergency measures are essential 
to the settlement of this dispute and to the 
security and continuity of transportation 
services by such carriers. 


Mr.CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would not that language 
state the conviction of Congress, if it is 
enacted, that something should be done? 

Mr. CLARK. It does, indeed. 

Mr. ERVIN. And then the committee 
resolution says that the provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act can be reinstated, 
in the discretion of the President. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is that not delegating, 
or attempting to delegate, to the Presi- 
dent the power to make law? 

Mr. CLARK. No. Congress makes 
the law; the President executes it. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the President so de- 
cides, in his discretion, the President 
may reinstate the 180-day provision of 
the Railway Labor Act. Is that not what 
section 2 of the resolution reported by 
the committee provides? 

Mr. CLARK. It certainly puts the 
discretion in the hands of the President. 

I wish to point out that the statute 
books of the United States are full of 
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discretionary authority given to the 
President, far wider than that given to 
him in this instance. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania believe that all the dis- 
cretion belongs to the President and none 
to Congress? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is asking 
a rhetorical question, and I answer his 
question “No.” 

Congress is now debating whether it 
should act or not. A number of Sena- 
tors will vote against the resolution. I 
believe that we are exercising wide dis- 
cretion in connection with this debate 
by which we will determine what, if any- 
thing, we wish todo. The whole purpose 
of legislation is to exercise our individual 
and collective discretion. 

Mr. ERVIN. In simple English, does 
not section 2 provide this: that the 180- 
day provision of the Railway Labor Act 
will be reinstated only by the President 
of the United States and not by act of 
Congress? 

Mr. CLARK. No. I believe the Sen- 
ator is misreading the purport of sec- 
tion 2. 

I would phrase it this way: As the 
Senator has said, all authority under 
the Railway Labor Act has expired. 
The President is the individual who, in 
the opinion of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee, should be given 
the authority to take the emergency 
measures which are essential to the set- 
tlement of the dispute; and in making 
up his mind what if anything to do, he 
should have the authority to do what he 
sees fit. 

In short, we give the President a 
charter of authority, and we do not 
attempt to dictate how he uses it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Section 2 provides that 
the President may reinstate the provi- 
sions of the law which have now been 
exhausted. Is that not what section 2 
provides? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entitled 
to his opinion. I do not believe a con- 
tinuation of this colloquy will help clar- 
ify the matter. I believe it is fairly 
sterile. 

Mr. ERVIN. Not only is it not sterile, 
but also, I believe it is pregnant with 
meaning. 

Mr. CLARK. That is a new thought. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not section 2 pro- 
vide, as follows: 

Sec. 2. The period of time provided for in 
section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, para- 
graph 3, during which no change, except by 
agreement, shall be made by the parties to 
the dispute, or affiliates of said parties, in 
the conditions out of which the dispute 
arose, may, in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent, be reinstated and extended for such 
period or periods of time as may be deter- 
mined by him upon issuance by him of an 
Executive order or orders so providing: 


Mr. CLARK. That is exactly what it 
provides. 

Mr. ERVIN. And does it not say that 
the President can extend it for 180 days 
or any less time he pleases? 

Mr. CLARK. It certainly does. 

Mr. ERVIN. And the Senator from 
Pennsylvania contends that that is not 
an attempt to delegate to the President 
the power to make law? 
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Mr. CLARK. No, it is not an attempt 
to delegate such power. I disagree with 
the Senator 100 percent in that state- 
ment. 

Mr. ERVIN. One could not read this 
statute and find how long it would be 
reinstated, could one? 

Mr. CLARE. Section 10 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act gives the President that 
discretion now. We are not changing 
that in any way but only extending it for 
a further period. 

Mr. ERVIN. That power has been ex- 
ercised by the President and has been 
exhausted. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] assured me of that in 
response to my first question. The Pres- 
ident has no power under the Railway 
Labor Act at this time to extend anything 
or reinstate anything because his power 
has been exhausted. 

This bill would provide that the Presi- 
dent could do that if he saw fit; in other 
words, that he may do it or may not do 
it as he sees fit; the bill would allow the 
President to establish rules of action to 
govern the airlines and the members of 
the union for 180 days or any less period. 
That, in substance, is permitting the 
President to make laws—a power which 
belongs to Congress alone. 

Mr. CLARK. I must disagree with the 
Senator again. The President can order 
the men back to work for up to 180 days, 
but he cannot establish the rules of ac- 
tion during this period. 

Mr. ERVIN. I shall say one further 
thing. This bill would emulate Pontius 
Pilate and say on behalf of the Congress: 
We are going to wash our hands of re- 
e and let the President assume 

t. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. I 
trust that I have not trespassed too much 
on his patience or his time. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his usual courtesy and good humor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I was very much in- 
terested in the statement made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
a few moments ago when, I believe, he 
said he was not sure himself whether or 
not the President should use the author- 
ity proposed to be given to him. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it correct then that 
the committee in reporting the resolu- 
tion did not mean what it said—that 
there is an emergency and that trans- 
portation should be maintained? 

Mr. CLARK. I think that I can an- 
swer the Senator’s question in this man- 
ner. There are some members of the 
committee and some Members of the 
Senate who think that the free reign of 
collective bargaining should be permit- 
ted to continue for an appreciable period 
of time without ordering the men back 
to work. 

They do not think that the situation is 
critical enough for the exercise of Pres- 
idential and congressional authority. I 
do not think that I agree with them. But 
a pretty good case can be made that the 
situation is not yet serious enough to set 
aside labor’s right to strike. 
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Mr. COOPER. The Senator is saying 
that some members of the committee be- 
lieve the President should not invoke the 
authority that would be given to him un- 
der the resolution immediately. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr, COOPER. They believe that he 
should wait until such time as he chooses 
to use the authority—and perhaps not 
use it at all—to send the men to work 
and resume operations of the airlines. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct, 
some members feel that way. 

This was the strongest measure that 
we could bring out of the committee. I 
am prepared to support it. A more 
drastic bill was defeated. It was a close 
vote, but it was defeated. The question 
was this resolution or nothing, and I be- 
lieve it is an acceptable compromise. 

Mr. COOPER. It is quite interesting 
that the resolution invokes the emer- 
gency settlement provision of the Rail- 
way Labor Act; and also provides in sub- 
section (b), the preamble, that— 

Emergency measures are essential to the 
settlement of this dispute and to the secu- 
rity and continuity of transportation services 
by such carriers. 


The language implies strongly that the 
committee wants something done now, 
and yet the Senator has stated to me 
that it is not certain if it wants anything 
done. 

Mr. CLARK. I think that every mem- 
ber of the committee except one thought 
that some action should be taken now. 
Ten members of the committee thought 
that that action should be temperate and 
moderate and should leave a substantial 
amount of discretion in the hands of the 
President in the days immediately ahead. 

A good many members of the commit- 
tee, but less than a majority, thought 
that Congress should take the bull by 
the horns and direct the men to go back 
to work. I am not of that view. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that there is 
always reluctance, and properly so, I 
agree, to prohibit legislatively the con- 
tinuance of a strike. However, the reso- 
lution which has been reported by the 
committee, and the Morse resolution, 
contain language which would prohibit 
the continuance of the strike when the 
authority is invoked. Congress cannot 
escape the fact that it is writing into 
law, that a strike cannot continue after 
the prohibition is invoked. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. CLARK. No. I think that the 
committee bill gives the President an- 
other tool with which to terminate the 
dispute, if he thinks it wise to do so. 

To me this is temperate and moderate 
legislation, whereas, in my judgment, the 
Morse resolution is punitive legislation 
which orders the men back to work and 
leaves nothing for the President. That 
is the difference. 

Mr. COOPER. We are arguing about 
language, but I believe that section 2 is 
essentially the same in both resolutions 
by providing that when the action is 
triggered, whether by the President or 
Congress the continuation of a strike, 
would be prohibited. That is clear. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
I think that the phrase he referred to on 
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page 2, line 16, “emergency measures are 
essential,” still leaves open what emer- 
gency measures are essential. 

Mr. COOPER. Would the Senator 
agree with this statement? The public 
would like to see work stoppage ended 
and collective bargaining to settle the 
disputes over wages and other issues 
resumed. It is correct, is it not, that 
the Morse resolution, immediately upon 
its passage and approval by the Presi- 
dent would set in motion measures that 
would end the work stoppage and start 
collective bargaining, while the resolution 
that has been reported by the committee 
gives no such assurance. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me make a point. 

Mr. COOPER. I would like to know 
if that is an essential difference between 
the two resolutions. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, but let me say this 
to the Senator from Kentucky. The 
traveling public, or at least that part of 
the traveling public which goes by air, 
is very much upset by this. I have been 
enormously inconvenienced by the stop- 
page myself. I imagine that every Sena- 
tor and Congressman, and most of the 
big corporate executives in the country 
have been. 

Mr. COOPER. I have not been in- 
convenienced but it is a question of gen- 
eral transportation. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is fortu- 
nate if he has not been inconvenienced 
by the strike. 

Mr. COOPER. Considerable air traffic 
is shut off in Kentucky, but I have not 
been greatly inconvenienced. 

Mr. CLARK. It is largely public in- 
convenience directed at the power struc- 
ture of this country. When the Grey- 
hound Bus Co. went on strike a couple 
of years ago there was not the slightest 
suggestion that the Federal Government 
should intervene, and I think that a 
great many more people were incon- 
venienced then than are now being in- 
convenienced by the airline strike. But 
those were people who could not raise 
such a hue and cry. 

I believe we should take action, but it 
is not all that clear. 

Mr. COOPER. I think Ihave made my 
point. My question was answered. I 
believe it must be true, that a majority 
or part of the committee is saying—al- 
though an emergency resolution has been 
reported—that they do not believe at this 
point that immediate action is required. 

Mr. CLARK. That is not a fair state- 
ment, Senator. Let me say candidly 
that the majority of the committee be- 
lieve that the President should be given 
authority to bring the men back to work. 

They believe it firmly and implicitly, 
and so do I. But the majority of the 
committee did not believe that Congress 
should order these people back to work. 
I invite attention to the fact that in the 
testimony given before the committee by 
the Secretary of Labor, in response to a 
colloquy which I had with him, I said to 
him, “What difference does it make, Mr. 
Secretary, whether the Congress orders 
these people back to work or the Pres- 
ident orders these people back to work?” 

He said, “Not much.” 

I said, “I agree with you.” 
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The only resolution we could get re- 
ported by the majority of the committee, 
particularly by a majority of the Dem- 
ocratic members, by 8 votes out of 10, 
was the resolution now before the Sen- 
ate. I believe it is an acceptable com- 
promise. 

Mr. COOPER. It is a compromise. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator. I 
have a general statement-I should like 
to read, and then some questions for the 
Senator, or would he rather I delayed 
my statement? 

Mr. CLARK. No, I would be happy to 
have the Senator proceed as he wishes. 

Mr.PELL. Mr. President, to my mind, 
strikes such as the present airline dis- 
pute, affecting the public interest, are 
obviously harmful to our Nation. 

The question is whether this strike is 
a national emergency or whether it is a 
national nuisance, a national inconven- 
ience, affecting the leaders of opinion, 
those who are articulate, those who are 
the leaders of our Nation. 

The administration’s witness, Secre- 
tary of Labor Wirtz, testified to the effect 
that this is not a national emergency, 
that more than 96 percent of intercity 
passengers are moving exactly as they 
always have, that 99.9 percent of freight 
movements have been unaffected. 

For these reasons, I find myself most 
reluctant to take a step which would 
order men back to work under sanction 
of fine or jail. Such a measure has not 
been taken since the railroad strike of 
1917. Under the present circumstances, 
I think it would be incorrect to go any 
further than the committee resolution, 
by which we have given the President 
the authority to order the workers back 
to work. This in itself, to my mind, 
would be a most serious step. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PELL. I would also like to add 
that, I think the word “authorized,” 
proposed by my own senior colleague 
(Mr. Pastore] perhaps expresses more 
fully the intent of our committee than 
the wording in the reported resolution. 

In this connection, Senator CLARK, I 
want to be sure that my memory is cor- 
rect—Did not the Secretary of Labor 
testify, not only last week, but again 
on yesterday, that we were not by any 
stretch of the imagination in an emer- 
gency state? 

Mr. CLARK. He did testify that we 
did not yet have a national emergency. 
I must repeat that it does not make any 
real difference because the relevant test 
is the Railway Labor Act test—that is, 
a substantial interruption of interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. PELL. The following question 
then comes to mind. Why is it that for 
the first time since 1917 the Senate is 
asked to order men back to work which 
means that if they don’t comply they 
go to jail? Is it because this is the most 
serious strike that has affected the na- 
tional interest since 1917, or is it be- 
cause it has affected those who are ar- 
ticulate, leaders of opinion, the most 
informed people in our country? What 
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Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CLARK. I find it difficult to an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. PELL. I subside. I thank the 
Senator. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania yield? 
Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Is the 
Senator aware of the fact that there have 
been a number of cases over the past 
15 years in which the Taft-Hartley Act 
has been used and in which the Presi- 
dent of the United States declared a na- 
tional emergency? 

Mr. CLARK. I am. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. That 
provides for an 80-day cooling off period, 
if a Federal court issues an appropriate 
injunction after the President, in his 
discretion, invokes the Taft-Hartley 
emergency provisions. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Is the 
Senator also aware of the fact that in a 
number of those cases after the Presi- 
dent had declared a national emergency 
and a court had issued an injunction 
and an 80-day cooling off period had 
transpired, a strike then occurred and 
yet Congress took no action to send those 
workers back to work? And in the pres- 
ent case, by contrast, the Secretary of 
Labor told the committee there is no 
national emergency. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
But let me point out that the airlines 
are under the Railway Labor Act, not 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. Neverthe- 
less, what the Senator said is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. What I 
am talking about, really, is, first, the 
committee considered whether the Taft- 
Hartley standard should be used to gov- 
ern the question of whether Congress 
should act in these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and whether it was in fact 
a national emergency. The author of 
the resolution and the committee then 
learned that there was no national 
emergency when the Secretary of Labor 
appeared before the committee and said 
that there was no national emergency 
and that, therefore, legislation was not 
warranted on that basis. After that, 
7 4 changed it to the Railway Labor 

ct. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Then 
under the Railway Labor Act, if we use 
that language, which the Senator’s 
statement and that of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Coorrr] used, we come 
to the fact that it has been used 167 
times, often to deal with local incidents 
and disagreements in one community in 
one part of the United States. That is 
far different from the kind of drastic 
finding that we have associated with the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder whether the 
Senator would agree with me that it was 
necessary, in those 166 times, for the 
President to find that emergency meas- 
ures were essential to a settlement of the 
dispute. 
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Mr. COOPER. Let me intervene to 
comment that with respect to the act 
as passed by Congress in 1963, approved 
August 28, 1963, dealing with labor dis- 
putes between railroad carriers, and rail- 
road employees the language used in that 
act is the same language used in the res- 
olution reported by the committee 
declaring an emergency. 

Mr. CLARK. That is the Railway 
Labor Act measure? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. And Congress in 
that act did prohibit strikes and lock- 
outs. 

Mr. CLARK. But let me point out to 
the Senator that the emergency then was 
far greater than that which now exists. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course it was. 

Mr. CLARK. That was a situation 
which threatened to tie up all railroads 
in the country and to prevent passengers 
and freight from moving. Here, there 
are 5 of 11 trunk airlines on strike. The 
only people being inconvenienced are 
those who constantly use air traffic. 
That is a very small percent of the whole. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand that the 
situations are different. I raise my 
questions because it seems to me rather 
inconsistent for the committee to report 
a bill declaring an emergency, recom- 
mend its immediate passage, and then 
say, on the other hand, that perhaps the 
President should not act. 

Mr. CLARK. We are trying our best 
to get the resolution passed, which will 
make it possible to take action. We are 
doing our best to get that resolution 
passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
legislation passed in 1963 was promised 
on the Railway Labor Act kind of finding, 
but in circumstances which clearly would 
have justified a Taft-Hartley finding, 
which the Secretary of Labor has told us 
cannot be justified here. In 1963, the 
President declared that there was an 
emergency. He said that, “the national 
defense and security would be seriously 
harmed.” Then he asked for the legis- 
lation. 

Neither of these ingredients is present 
at the present time. 

Additional information was made 
available to Congress and to the general 
public at that time. The Council of 
Economic Advisers stated that by the 
30th day of the strike, if a strike were to 
occur, 6 million nonrailroad workers 
would be laid off, in addition to 700,000 
railway employees, and unemployment 
would reach 15 percent nationally—the 
highest. since 1940. There would be a 
decline in the gross national product 
four times as great as during the Nation’s 
worst postwar recession. 

That was our situation in 1963 in the 
railway crisis. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I re- 
member that the late President of the 
United States took those important steps. 
He had exhausted all possible steps for 
settlement. I have been surprised by the 
implication that the emergency is not 
important enough to take action, except 
just to pass it on to the President. Per- 
haps he will not act and perhaps he will. 
Perhaps it will be all right if he does not 
act. This does not seem to be in har- 
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mony with the fact that we are are legis- 
lating in an emergency situation. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I would 
say to the Senator that as a member of 
the Committee, I had serious reservation 
about this question of whether this is 
the kind of emergency in which we 
should legislate at all. But it was felt 
strongly by the leadership and others 
that the Senate as a body should have the 
right at least to consider the legislation, 
and that we should present the Senate 
with the best possible law to be appli- 
cable in this particular situation. After 
four days of struggling within the com- 
mittee we arrived at something to take 
before the Senate and that is what we 
are discussing. But I would emphasize 
that I think all the facts that were before 
us in committee should be available to 
Senators to help them in deciding for 
themselves whether any legislation at 
all should be passed. And I would add 
that I still have serious doubt as to 
whether any legislation at all should be 
passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Has the Senator from 
New York completed his colloquy? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish to comment 
on the remarks of the Senator from New 
York. We had direct testimony from the 
Secretary of Labor that the strike was 
costing the airlines $7 million a day; 
gross revenues to the country in the 
amount of $1 million; was adversely 
affecting the balance of payments $1 
million a week, which condition is per- 
fectly awful already. It has put 150,000 
Passengers a day on the ground, where 
they cannot get transportation. It has 
put out of work 35,000 employees of the 
airlines who are on strike. It has put 
out of work 36,000 to 37,000 employees 
who are involuntarily out of work. 

It strikes me that while perhaps this 
may not be a national emergency, we 
have had a breakdown in transportation 
services which absolutely demands some 
kind of action. That is why I think 
Congress should move faster and take its 
responsibility, instead of passing the buck 
to the President as is provided in the 
Clark resolution. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator desires to ask questions, I 
should like to speak briefly in order to 
complete my presentation of the joint 
resolution. 

In conclusion, I should like to empha- 
size, in the words of page 2 of the com- 
mittee report, that four essential features 
of the legislation cannot be overempha- 


First, the committee believes that the 
dispute, in the words of section 10 of the 
Railway Labor Act: “threatens substan- 
tially to interrupt interstate commerce to 
a degree such as to deprive any section 
of the country of essential transportation 
service.” 

I think I am correct in saying that all 
16 members of the committee concur in 
that conclusion. This is because the 
evidence presented to the committee at 
its hearings on July 27, and again on 
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August 1, 1966, could lead to no other 
conclusion than that many sections of 
the country have in fact been deprived 
of essential interestate transportation 
service. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not want to in- 
terrupt the continuity of the Senator’s 
presentation, but I think it is important 
for us to realize that there are approxi- 
mately 4,100 scheduled operations, that 
have not been operating since the be- 
ginning of the strike, every 24 hours. 
Think of it—4,100 daily flights are not 
now in operation. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

May I point out to my friends from the 
other 48 States the tremendous damage 
which is being done to the States of Ha- 
waii and Alaska, which depend on air 
transportation to a far greater extent 
than does any other State of the Union. 

I reiterate that the evidence presented 
to the committee could lead to no other 
conclusion than that many sections of 
the country have in fact been deprived of 
essential interstate transportation serv- 
ice. 

That is the first point. 

The second point is that the author- 
ity vested in the President by this reso- 
lution is entirely permissible. The Presi- 
dent is not required, nor is he necessarily 
expected, to exercise that authority. The 
President, both under the National Labor 
Relations Act, under Taft-Hartley, and 
the Railway Labor Act, which includes 
the airlines, is already vested with dis- 
cretionary authority. All we are doing 
is giving the President more of the same 
discretionary authority which he already 
has 


The majority of the committee believed 
that it is the President, rather than the 
Congress, who should judge whether re- 
quiring the employees in this case to re- 
turn to work would be in the best interest 
of achieving a fair and just settlement of 
this dispute. 

I would not want to foreclose the pos- 
sibility that the President, who is in in- 
timate day-to-day contact with progress 
in the negotiations may find an oppor- 
tunity, in talking informally, either di- 
rectly or through intermediaries, with 
the representatives of the carriers and 
the labor union, of invoking an arrange- 
ment under which, if another week of 
collective bargaining were carried on, he 
could get a commitment, possibly off the 
record, which would result in a settle- 
ment of the dispute under collective bar- 
gaining, rather than under the gun of 
congressional or Presidential order. 

So I think if anyone wanted to see the 
strike settled as soon as possible—and I 
think all Senators want to see that—we 
ought to leave the tool in the hands of 
tue President, instead of using arbi- 
trary—and I use the word advisedly— in- 
tervention in an attempt to in effect ex- 
ercise, not legislative, but executive 
authority. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I express admira- 
tion for the way in which the distin- 
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guished Senator from Pennsylvania is 
handling the joint resolution and also 
for his diligence within the committee. 

Mr. CLARK. May I interrupt the 
Senator from West Virginia to acknowl- 
edge publicly my debt and that of all the 
other members of the committee to him. 
If it had not been for his wise and calm 
counsel, I do not believe we would have 
the measure on the floor of the Senate 
today. 

Mr.RANDOLPH. Iam grateful to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, when we speak of the 
cutback in essential air service being felt 
with greater impact in certain areas of 
the country, I should be remiss in my 
duty if I did not remind Senators that 
the State of West Virginia, as well as 
some other similar states, feels the im- 
pact of any cutback for a very natural 
reason—and that is the terrain. 

My State is known as “The Mountain 
State,” and with good reason. The to- 
pography is a delight to our citizens and 
our tourists, but it does present trans- 
portation problems. 

Our roads and highways are winding, 
with steep inclines and numerous bends 
and curves; our railroad beds follow 
valleys, circle or tunnel through moun- 
tains, as the physiography permits. 
Neither truck nor train can move with 
the speed possible in the great flat lands 
of the midwest and southwest parts of 
our Nation. We are, therefore, totally 
dependent on air transportation for speed 
in the movement of both persons and 
perishable, or necessary, goods. 

It has followed, then, that in my State 
a loss which would be minor to a large 
metropolitan area can reach major 
crisis proportions in its effects on the 
West Virginia economy. 

One presently functioning air carrier 
has been given permission, within the 
flexible framework established by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, to reduce the 
number of flights serving one community, 
Morgantown, in West Virginia, and to 
reroute them on another operation 
which is, the carrier says, more in the 
public interest. This carrier has re- 
moved 5 of its flights from Morgantown, 
which has a population between 25,000 
and 30,000. 

This city is also the site of West Vir- 
ginia University, and the university 
student body, the faculty, and the 
maintenance personnel constitute an 
additional 15,000 people. Morgantown 
lies in a mountainous area and is now 
suffering a severe loss in the number of 
flights it has available for service. 

I referred, during the hearings, to re- 
search at the university being curtailed 
because of the strike. 

Another air carrier has suspended all 
of its flights into Wheeling, W. Va. 

I do not want to belabor the point, but 
I do want to remind my colleagues that 
it is not only the large cities—New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles—or distant 
States—Hawaii and Alaska—that are 
deprived of needed service. 

It is our entire country—our America 
a nation which is vital, fast moving, 
mobile; a nation whose people move on 
wheels and wings. 

It matters not whether we call the 
situation a “national emergency” or try 
to use refined language to spell out its 
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effects. The facts have shown, in the 
loss of dollars and cents, in loss of em- 
ployment, in delays in the transport of 
needed goods, in breakdowns of vital 
professional services—to industry, edu- 
cation, the Government—that this strike 
is debilitating to America. 

What we used to call an emergency, 
under the conditions we knew 20 or 30 
years ago, during two World Wars, has 
no meaning now. Our society has 
changed too drastically for us to rely, 
within the framework of realism, on 
those old definitions. 

Whether we use the old approach, 
however, or a new, More modern, set of 
criteria, we must use the facts which 
were presented to our committee. And 
these facts tell us that this airlines 
strike is a most serious matter, indeed. 

Members of Congress, as they think 
in terms of passage of the proposed leg- 
islation, are, I am sure, thinking in terms 
of responsiveness to the American people, 
Our people look to us to be responsible 
Members of the Senate in a time like 
this. Although we may disagree upon 
the way in which we shall act, frankly— 
and I say this calmly—it is the respon- 
sibility of Congress to act now. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from West 
Virginia has eloquently stated the rea- 
sons why I support the committee joint 
resolution. I thank him for his helpful 
intervention. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 


Mr. PASTORE. What strongly ap- 


peals to me about the joint resolution as 
it is presently sponsored—and I hope 
we may have some clarification of the 
record in order to obviate or eliminate 
passing the buck to the President—is 
that Senators who voted for the pending 
Measure are courageous Members of the 
Senate, who are willing to assume their 
responsibility and do not want to pass it 
to anyone else. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island for his comment. 

Mr. PASTORE. What appeals to me 
more than anything else is that the 
Senators who are sponsoring the joint 
resolution have not been personally 
engaged in this controversy, and cannot 
be accused of either rancor or vindic- 
tiveness. They are men of objectivity, 
men who, after hearing all of the evi- 
dence, have rendered what I consider to 
be an impartial report. They have no 
ax to grind. They are not antilabor; 
they are not antimanagement. They 
have not been so involved in the con- 
trovery as to lose any sense of im- 
partiality. 

That is what appeals to me, and that 
is the reason why I hope that, once the 
resolution is modified or clarified, it will 
be passed by the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, I shall speak only 1 or 
2 minutes more, and then I shall yield 
the floor. 

My third point, is that the resolution 
is not intended to be and does not con- 
stitute permanent legislation; nor does 
it amend the Railway Labor Act or ex- 
tend the provisions of section 10 of that 
act except with respect to the present 
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labor dispute involving the five airlines, 
and such other airlines as might threat- 
en to go on strike in the next 6 months. 

Thus, the moment the five airlines and 
their employees settle the dispute which 
has given rise to this proposal, the reso- 
lution would expire; its legal provisions 
would become inoperative; and there 
would be no law on the statute books 
that was not there before the airlines 
strike started. 3 

My fourth point is that the resolution 
is not intended to indicate a precedent 
for congressional or Executive action 
with respect to any future labor dis- 
putes. We do not wish to make a prece- 
dent; and I state for the record, as a 
matter of legislative history, the com- 
mittee does not think it is creating a 
precedent which would enable every 
other group to come rushing to Congress 
for legislation. This is an ad hoc solu- 
tion to a situation which is creating vast 
disruption in interstate commerce in 
various areas of the country. The com- 
mittee does not believe that it, or Con- 
gress, should become involved or inter- 
vene except in extraordinary circum- 
stances, on an ad hoc basis. 

I hope that the labor agreements 
which are on the horizon, and which must 
be negotiated in the next 6 months, can 
be kept out of Congress. 

I also hope that the President will 
shortly make good on the promise he 
made in his state of the Union message, 
to send down permanent legislation 
dealing with national emergency strikes. 
I hope such legislation will be carefully 
considered by the relevant committees 

of Congress, and enacted into law before 
we adjourn this year. It may well be 
needed, by reason of the many negoti- 
ations which we already know are 
moving slowly but surely to a critical 
situation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, for the rea- 
sons I have stated, I very much hope 
that the committee resolution will be 
passed. With that thought, I am pre- 
pared to yield the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? That will complete my interro- 
gation of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not a fact that 
should this strike endure long enough, 
the trunklines involved, if their finan- 
cial picture became serious enough, 
would under existing law be entitled to 
Government subsidies? 

Mr. CLARK. The answer is “yes.” 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in support of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 186 reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Our committee has put in long hours of 
hard work since last Wednesday con- 
sidering what would be the best possible 
means of coping with the current airline 
strike. In my opinion, the committee 
has done a fine job of drafting legislation 
under extreme pressure and emotional 
tension and, I might add, without over- 
whelming cooperation from the adminis- 
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tration. I believe that the reported bill 
is a good bill, and should be passed as 
expeditiously as possible, although I do 
think that the 180-day provision in the 
resolution is much too long. 

We have been criticized editorially in 
the press, and also by some of our col- 
leagues, for recommending a measure 
which requires the President to activate 
the emergency powers which it contains 
by issuance of an Executive order or 
orders. We have been told that this con- 
stitutes “buckpassing,” and that we 
should provide for the emergency powers 
to become effective immediately and 
automatically upon the President’s ap- 
proval of the joint resolution. 

I do not believe that this criticism is 
well founded or justified. The hearings 
on this resolution show clearly that the 
administration has been playing both 
sides of the street for what must be purely 
political purposes. Any buckpassing“ 
which has been engaged in has been done 
by the administration in seeking to have 
Congress enact emergency legislation 
without taking a position on the record 
as to whether such legislation is neces- 
sary or desirable. I can recall no major 
piece of legislation that has ever been 
considered by the Congress where the ad- 
ministration has failed and refused to 
take a formal position as to whether it 
favored or was opposed to such legisla- 
tion. 

Early last week our committee was ad- 
vised that the administration would seek 
emergency powers to halt the airlines 
strike on the ground that there was a na- 
tional emergency or that continuation of 
the strike would endanger the national 
health, welfare, or safety. This was the 
standard contained in the original reso- 
lution introduced by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], Senate Joint Resolution 181. 

The Secretary of Labor testified before 
our committee last Wednesday. Con- 
trary to what we had been led to believe 
was the administration’s position, the 
Secretary testified that there was no na- 
tional emergency, that there was no dan- 
ger to the national health, safety, or wel- 
fare and that there was no present 
necessity for legislating emergency 
powers to deal with the airlines strike. 

In the first instance, then, we have the 
administration testifying against a reso- 
lution supposedly introduced at its re- 
quest, and which according to rumor was 
drafted by the Department of Justice. 
When this question was raised at the 
hearing, Senator Morse stated: 

As a witness I want the record to show 
that I assume full responsibility for Senate 
Joint Resolution 181. 


While I deeply admire and respect the 
senior Senator from Oregon, this ob- 
viously was not a responsive answer. 

Iam convinced that a resolution would 
have been reported to the Senate last 
Thursday by a practically unanimous 
vote of the committee, probably in the 
mandatory form desired by my friend, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
had the administration taken the posi- 
tion through the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of Labor that a national emergency 
existed or that the national health, wel- 
fare, or safety was involved. 
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Following last Wednesday’s testimony 
Senator Morse amended Senate Joint 
Resolution 181 when the committee met 
in executive session. The national 
emergency test was deleted and replaced 
by a finding that the labor dispute 
threatens to substantially interrupt in- 
terstate commerce to a degree such as to 
deprive any section of the country of 
essential transportation services. Sec- 
retary Wirtz did testify that the facts 
existed to warrant this congressional 
finding. 

As we all know, the parties reached 
agreement on the terms of the new con- 
tract last Friday evening following the 
personal intervention of President John- 
son, the terms of which agreement were 
rejected by the union’s membership in a 
ratification vote on Sunday. 

Yesterday afternoon the Secretary of 
Labor again testified before our commit- 
tee. He acknowledged that all the ave- 
nues of approach which he had felt were 
open last Wednesday when he recom- 
mended that our committee delay action 
had been exhausted and that he did not 
believe that an immediate voluntary 
settlement of the labor dispute was pos- 
sible. He further stated that, in his 
opinion, the process of free collective 
bargaining had taken a tremendous kick 
in the teeth, with which conclusion I 
agree. 

He continued to maintain the position, 
however, that there was no national 
emergency, and that the national inter- 
est in health, welfare, or safety still did 
not warrant the enactment of emergency 
legislation. 

In fairness to the Secretary, his testi- 
mony indicates overall that there is a 
necessity for some kind of action because 
of the substantial interruption of inter- 
state commerce which has occurred. He 
also stated clearly that the national in- 
terest becomes more deeply involved with 
every day that passes without an end to 
the airlines strike. 

However, despite repeated direct ques- 
tioning from members of both political 
parties, the Secretary refused to take a 
position as to whether he felt the time 
had come for legislation or as to whether 
the administration desired the Congress 
to enact emergency legislation immedi- 
ately or at a later date. As I have al- 
ready stated, I know of no instance when 
an administration had refused to take a 
position either for or against a piece of 
pending, major legislation. 

In view of the facts which I have dis- 
cussed, I conclude that the committee is 
entirely warranted in providing that the 
emergency powers contained in this reso- 
lution shall become effective only when 
invoked by the President through issu- 
ance of Executive order or orders, 

I have no hesitancy in granting the 
President authority to invoke a special 
mediation board based upon our finding 
that this labor dispute threatens sub- 
stantially to interfere with interstate 
commerce to a degree such as to deprive 
any section of the country of essential 
transportation services. I have grave 
reservations, however, about ordering 
striking employees back to work upon 
such a finding by Congress when the ad- 
ministration takes the position that the 
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national interest is not involved. I be- 
lieve that it would be entirely improper 
for Congress to automatically direct the 
strikers to return to work upon such a 
finding when the administration refuses 
to take the position that it wants this 
legislation at the present time. 

It has been said by the Secretary of 
Labor and certain of my colleagues that 
the issuance of an Executive order under 
this resolution constitutes nothing more 
than a ministerial act. I strongly dis- 
agree with this conclusion. Under the 
resolution reported by the committee, 
Congress makes the findings necessary to 
order a termination of the strike. In 
view of the administration’s failure and 
refusal to take a position as to the neces- 
sity of this legislation, however, I believe 
it entirely proper to leave it to the 
President’s discretion to determine when 
and if such powers should be invoked. I 
believe that this will require the exercise 
of sound judgment by the President far 
exceeding his engaging in a purely min- 
isterial act. 

Turning to the substance of the reso- 
lution reported by the committee, I do 
not agree with those who say that its 
procedures constitute a departure from 
those embodied in the Railway Labor 
Act. 

Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act 
provides that the mediation board shall 
notify the President if, in its judgment, 
a dispute between a carrier and its em- 
ployees threatens to substantially inter- 
rupt interstate commerce to a degree 
such as to deprive any section of the 
country of essential transportation serv- 
ices. 

Senate Joint Resolution 186 contains a 
congressional finding to this effect, and 
a further finding by Congress that emer- 
gency measures are essential to the set- 
tlement of the dispute and to the security 
and continuity of transportation services 
by the carriers involved. 

Under section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act, upon notification by the mediation 
board that such a labor dispute exists, 
the President may create an emergency 
board to investigate and report concern- 
ing the merits of the labor dispute. It is 
important to note that the Railway Labor 
Act does not require the President to 
create an emergency board and that this 
is left entirely to his discretion. How- 
ever, the original 30-day prohibition 
against strikes and unilateral changes in 
terms and conditions of employment does 
not become effective unless the President 
in fact creates an emergency board. 

Under the Railway Labor Act, an 
emergency board is required to report to 
the President 30 days after its creation. 
There is then a second 30-day period 
during which no strikes may occur. 

Let us compare this with the provisions 
of Senate Joint Resolution 186. Under 
this resolution the President may in his 
discretion prohibit strikes and changes in 
terms or conditions of employment for a 
total period of time not to exceed 180 
days. He may also, if he so desires, con- 
vene a Special Airline Dispute Board to 
engage in further mediation. The find- 
ings necessary for this action are made 
by Congress under this resolution as they 
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are made by the mediation board under 
the Railway Labor Act. 

The only substantial difference that I 
can see in the committee’s approach is 
that the President may, under Senate 
Joint Resolution 186, invoke the emer- 
gency ban on strikes, lockouts, and uni- 
lateral changes in terms and conditions 
of employment without first or at the 
same time creating a special airline dis- 
pute board. This was done, however, to 
permit the President to continue to use 
the mediation board and the Secretary of 
Labor in his attempts to resolve this la- 
bor dispute if he preferred this approach 
to the creation of another special board. 

Under the resolution, the President 
may invoke the emergency powers con- 
tained therein to stop the airlines strike, 
and may then await developments for 
whatever period of time he desires be- 
fore creating the Special Board. To the 
extent that the labor dispute may be set- 
tled without the creation of another Spe- 
cial Board after the strike has been ter- 
minated, the resolution gives the Presi- 
dent more flexibility than he is granted 
ee section 10 of the Railway Labor 

ct. 

Under the resolution, if a Special Air- 
lines Dispute Board is created by the 
President, it must submit a report con- 
taining findings and recommendations 
to the President 30 days prior to the ex- 
piration of the maximum period covered 
by this emergency legislation. This like- 
wise is consistent with the provision in 
the Railway Labor Act prohibiting a 
strike for 30 days after the report of the 
Emergency Board is submitted to the 
President. 

In view of the positions taken by the 
Secretary of Labor last Wednesday and 
yesterday in his testimony before our 
committee, I regret that the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Secretary of De- 
fense were not also called as witnesses. 

However, Mr. President, even on the 
basis of the testimony before our com- 
mittee, I cannot agree with the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s conclusion that the na- 
tional interest is not involved at the 
present time. My action on this resolu- 
tion has been strongly influenced by my 
conclusion that there is imminent dan- 
ger to the national health, welfare, and 
safety. 

I do not base my conclusion strictly 
on the inconvenience being caused busi- 
ness and private passengers, nor upon 
the losses being incurred in related in- 
dustries such as hotels and restaurants. 
The record of our hearing is now avail- 
able and I do not wish to repeat its con- 
tents at length. 

It is clear, however, that vital drug 
supplies and other medicines are not be- 
ing moved. It is clear that there has 
been a substantial impact upon defense 
contractors required to move personnel 
from one section of the country to an- 
other on a timely basis. The record is 
replete with other indicia of an impend- 
ing emergency. I am not trying to be 
an alarmist, but the record leaves the 
clear implication that the welfare and 
safety of those members of the public 
who are continuing to fly is becoming in- 
creasingly involved due to the many, 
many additional flights now being flown 
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paionia i whose employees are not on 
e. 

To summarize my feelings I believe 
that this emergency legislation is needed 
immediately because I am convinced that 
the national interest is already involved. 

I would like to direct a few remarks to 
my many friends in organized labor. I 
urge them to act responsibly in their col- 
lective bargaining endeavors, and to 
consider their actions in terms of the 
public good as well as in terms of bene- 
sci the employees which they repre- 
sent. 

On principle, I am opposed to any leg- 
islation which prohibits, denies, or im- 
pedes a union from engaging in a legiti- 
mate economic strike. This is so even 
where, as here, I believe that the union 
is completely wrong and should never 
have called the strike in the first place. 
I realize the crippling effect that remov- 
ing the right to strike has when the 
parties sit down at the bargaining table. 

But, in a larger sense, I am afraid of 
what may come from precedents of this 
type. Many segments of the public and 
a substantial number of Congressmen 
have already expressed their desire for 
compulsory arbitration, at least in trans- 
portation and communication industries 
subject to governmental control. 

I understand that both management 
and organized labor are completely 
against compulsory arbitration. They 


should be made aware, however, that 


support for this concept has gone far 
beyond the point of mere talk. 

I am unalterably opposed to compul- 
sory arbitration. I know that if com- 
pulsory arbitration comes to Govern- 
ment-regulated industries, it will be that 
much easier to take the next step and 
apply it to our basic industries, and to 
then take the final step and apply it to 
free enterprise generally. The result 
obviously will be the end of free collec- 
tive bargaining as we have known it, 
which has been greatly responsible for 
making our Nation the economic giant 
it is and for giving our people one of the 
highest standards of living the world has 
ever known. 

For all these reasons, I regret deeply 
when a segment of organized labor en- 
gages in irresponsible conduct which 
arouses the emotions of the general pub- 
lic to a degree where they begin clamor- 
ing for this type of legislation. 

I say in all sincerity to the leaders of 
organized labor, that if this emergency 
legislation is passed and is fully utilized 
without a settlement between the union 
and the carriers, I am convinced that 
resumption of the strike will result in the 
introduction, consideration, and possible 
enactment of compulsory arbitration 
legislation. 

I have not dealt with the inflationary 
aspects of the union’s demands, because 
I do not feel that this is a proper con- 
sideration upon which to base this type 
of legislation. However, I agree with 
the statement of the senior Senator from 
Oregon at the hearings on this matter, 
that— 

This is not only a bellwether case of this 
union, this is a bellwether case of many 


unions in this country. You are dealing 
here not only with the Machinists Union; 
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you are dealing here in this case with the 
obvious strategy on the parts of a large 
section of organized labor to break the in- 
flationary controls. 


So I say to organized labor that there 
are two major concepts which you must 
consider in contract negotiations which 
transcend the immediate gains sought 
for your members. First, you must con- 
sider the public and the public’s interest 
before engaging in work stoppages such 
as the one presently under considera- 
tion. Second, you must consider the 
possible inflationary aspects of your de- 
mands as they relate to the general 
economy and the general welfare of our 
country. A failure to act responsibly in 
the former area may well result in com- 
pulsory arbitration, while a failure in 
the latter area must inevitably result 
in the future imposition of governmental 
wage and price controls. Either way, 
both organized labor and free enter- 
prise will suffer a serious setback over 
the long run. 

Mr. President, in view of the circum- 
stances that exist today I urge prompt 
passage of the resolution reported by 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, to get the airplanes of this Nation 
fiying again. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wish to commend the 
Senator on his excellent statement, and 
I should like to associate myself generally 
with what he has said. 

Viewed purely on the merits, aside 
from the political considerations which 
seem to have creeped into the discussion, 
and considering what would be best for 
the future of collective bargaining, I 
wonder if the Senator agrees with me 
that it would be a grave mistake— 
whether the President wishes us to do so 
or not—for Congress by legislation to 
order the airline employees back to work 
under an inflexible 180-day order. That 
would be for a 6-month period, without 
any flexibility in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. PROUTY. I could not agree more 
with the Senator. 

In a sense, such legislation adopted by 
Congress certainly would be interpreted 
by large segments of organized labor as 
strikebreaking legislation. That is the 
last thing we wish. However, inflexibly 
prolonging the ban against striking for 
180 days comes pretty close to such 
action. Obviously, if the Machinists 
Union or any other union is forced back 
to work, its bargaining position is not 
nearly as good as it is when it is on strike 
or when the threat of a strike is present. 
I do not want to take the responsibility 
for prohibiting an otherwise lawful eco- 
nomic strike for 6 months in the present 
circumstances. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It seems to me that 
the best way to achieve any success in 
reaching an agreement between the par- 
ties is to leave some flexibility in the 
hands of the administration, which is 
necessarily required to deal with the 
problem on a day-to-day basis. Con- 
gress cannot deal with such a problem on 
a day-to-day basis. We deliberate and 
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then we pass a law. After the law is 
on the books, the administration must 
still deal with the situation on a day-to- 
day basis. 

It seems to me that it would be wise 
for the Congress to pass authorizing 
legislation which would give the admin- 
istration some tools and some flexibility 
with which to deal with the situation in 
the hope that the parties will come to- 
gether and reach an agreement. After 
all, our ultimate objective should be 
an agreement—not some order by Con- 
gress that will force the workers back to 
work under an inflexible 180-day order. 
This would not achieve the result that 
the Nation desires. 

Mr. PROUTY. The Senator and I 
are in complete agreement. 

Certainly, the administration is in a 
position to have access to all the facts, 
to make determinations, and to exercise 
persuasion, if that seems desirable, and 
to bring the parties together. Congress 
is not in a position to do that in a joint 
resolution, and I agree that the degree 
of discretion and flexibility to which you 
refer is highly desirable. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. A further question to 
consider is whether the workers would 
be more likely to go back to work if Con- 
gress ordered them back, or if Congress 
passed authorizing legislation under 
which the President, exercising that au- 
thority, based on the national interest, 
could then require them to resume work- 
ing. Iam not sure of the answer to that 
question. However, it is my opinion that 
the workers would be more likely to go 
back to work in response to the Presi- 
dent's execution of such an order. 

Mr. PROUTY. I believe that the em- 
ployees would go back to work under 
either method, but in the absence of the 
administration’s taking an affirmative 
position that the national interest is in- 
volved, I agree that they would do so 
with less grumbling if the directions came 
from the President. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I respect the judgment 
of the Senator from Vermont, Senator 
Prouty and the Senator from Michigan, 
Senator GRIFFIN. They serve on this 
committee and I am familiar with their 
faithful work to secure a fair resolution. 
But as I noted in an earlier colloquy with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, Senator 
CLARK, one argument is difficult for me to 
follow as I see no difference in enacting 
legislation which would restrict strikes 
or lockouts whether the power is exer- 
cised by the Congress or the President. 

We are reluctant, and properly so, to 
pass legislation which would prohibit or 
restrict strikes and lockouts, All of us 
feel the same way about such legislation 
for many reasons. We believe it im- 
pedes the process of collective bar- 
gaining. And also, most important, we do 
not like to tell men that they cannot 
strike; work or not work, as they 
please; that they cannot use their bar- 
gaining power. 

Yet I cannot see much difference be- 
tween the two joint resolutions in this 
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respect. Both prohibit strikes or lock- 
outs for a certain period of time. Under 
one, Congress itself prohibits the strike 
or lockout—under the other—Congress 
authorizes the President to do so. 

Mr. PROUTY. Is the Senator refer- 
ring to Senate Joint Resolution 181? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 186, which I am supporting, does 
not do that. 

Mr. COOPER. I know the Senator is 
correct, but the joint resolution reported 
by the committee, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 186, provides that the President may 
act, and thereupon a strike or a lockout 
would be prohibited. That is correct, is 
it not? 

Mr. PROUTY. If the President finds 
that to be desirable. 

Mr. COOPER. The other proposal, in- 
troduced by the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse], which may be submitted 
as a substitute provides that immedi- 
ately upon approval of the joint resolu- 
tion, a strike or a lockout would be pro- 
hibited for, as I recall, 180 days, unless 
the dispute is settled. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am very much op- 
posed to the Morse joint resolution. It 
is not flexible and has not been re- 
quested by the administration, although 
the Secretary favors it over the bill re- 
ported by the committee. It prohibits a 
strike for 6 months. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not see much dif- 
ference. In one case, we would write 
legislation prohibiting a strike or a lock- 
out during a specified time—or until a 
settlement is reached though bargaining. 

In the other case, we use exactly the 
same langauge, but leave to the Presi- 
dent the decision to prohibit the strike 
or a lockout. 

Mr. PROUTY. We leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the President, where I think it 
should be, when the President has not 
indicated he even wants emergency 
powers at this time. The President is 
able to take a much more flexible position 
under the committee resolution directing 
him to take action than that which could 
be taken under the Morse resolution. 

Mr. COOPER. But then we are in a 
circle. We are acting in an emergency, 
upon the ground that airline transporta- 
tion should be maintained. We would 
make a such finding but at the same time 
provide that nothing should be done un- 
less the President finds that it should be 
done. 

Mr. PROUTY. Under Senate Joint 
Resolution 186, the President does not 
have to utilize the 180 days; he may 
designate a 3-day or a 10-day period, or 
any other periods of time up to a total of 
180 days. 

Mr. COOPER. I see one possibility of 
difference between the two joint resolu- 
tions. If the President is given the 
authority, we would assume that he 
would quickly try to bring the parties 
together, and it might not be necessary 
to invoke the strike prohibition. I can 
see that possible difference, but I must 
say that I am not much impressed by the 
argument that we are not writing tem- 
porary legislation which will prohibit a 
strike or a lockout. If there is an 
emergency and the need for action. I do 
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not see why we should abrogate our 
responsibility to the President. 

Mr. PROUTY. If the Senator is re- 
ferring to some kind of permanent legis- 
lation which would relate to labor dis- 
putes generally, that may be a point well 
taken. But in this instance we are deal- 
ing only with a specific dispute; we are 
not seeking to write general legislation. 

Mr. COOPER. We are not dealing 
with general legislation. We are dealing 
with a specific situation—the airlines 
strike. I say with great deference that, 
on the one hand, we are saying that a 
great emergency exists and ought to be 
dealt with, if the President declares that 
it should be dealt with 

Mr. PROUTY. The administration 
has not suggested that a national emer- 
gency exists or that the national inter- 
est is imperiled at the present time. Had 
any representative of the administra- 
tion appeared before the committee and 
so testified, I am sure that the Morse 
resolution would have been reported 
immediately. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Did not the Secre- 
tary of Labor say, however, when he first 
testified, that if the conditions that 
existed then continued we would have a 
national emergency? 

Mr. PROUTY. I do not think that he 
said it in those terms. He may have said 
it in connection with some remote time 
in the future. He did not say it yester- 
day. 

Mr. SMATHERS. No; he did not put 
a time limit on it, but he said that it 
would be a national emergency. How 
long do we have to suffer inconvenience 
and severe economic disruption before 
we act? 

Mr. PROUTY. If this resolution is 
passed, we will permit the President to 
determine when the national interest 
requires action. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The airlines have 
lost $150 million. One hundred-fifty 
thousand would-be air travelers have 
suffered every single day since the strike 
began. As the able Senator from West 
Virginia pointed out, and contrary to 
what has been suggested, not only have 
Congressmen, corporate executives, and 
movie moguls been inconvenienced, but 
there are many students who ride the 
airlines, teachers on vacation who would 
like to ride the airlines, and many other 
people who would like to ride the air- 
lines. To say that they can ride buses, 
and that the strike is not really so seri- 
ous is incorrect. The fact is that buses 
and trains can not fully absorb all the 
travelers that would normally be fiying. 
People need the airlines. They are being 
discommoded and inconyenienced; but 
worse than that our health and economy 
are being affected at a time when they 
cannot stand a solar plexus blow. 

Mr. PROUTY. I thank the Senator. 
I think the Senator is correct, but the 
Secretary of Labor has not told us that 
and no representative of the adminis- 
tration has suggested that. We asked 
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the Secretary time and time again and 
we did not get a response to the effect 
that the administration considers this 
an emergency. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does not the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Provuty] recall that 
article 1, section 8 of the Constitution 
says that the Congress has jurisdiction 
over interstate and foreign commerce. 
We have a responsibility in matters con- 
cerning interstate commerce. It is true 
that the President may have some re- 
sponsibility but, as I recall, we are always 
complaining that some other agency of 
the Government is taking away our au- 
thority. 

Mr. PROUTY. We are not giving the 
President much more flexibility than he 
already has under the Railway Labor 
Act. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Why do we not act? 
We have the authority, do we not? 

Mr. PROUTY. Iam not willing to act 
in a mandatory fashion at the present 
time unless the President or his repre- 
sentatives tell us that the national in- 
terest is affected and that the adminis- 
tration desires legislation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is the Senator go- 
ing to maintain that position on all leg- 
islation which comes before us? Is he 
going to suggest that the Congress wait 
until the President tells us what to do 
before we do it? 

Mr.PROUTY. I believe that the Pres- 
ident has that responsibility. This strike 
has been going on for some months. 

Mr. SMATHERS. And negotiations 
for 1 year, or since August 9. 

Mr. PROUTY. One year. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is why it is 
not going to be settled in the next 4 or 
5 days unless Congress acts. Congress 
has the duty to act and certainly we 
have the authority to act. 

Mr. PROUTY. But we should move 
very carefully when we interfere with 
the right to strike, unless we change the 
laws and abolish free collective bargain- 
ing. 

If Congress were to pass compulsory 
arbitration legislation, as some have sug- 
gested, I think free collective bargaining 
would be brought to an end. If we give 
the President sufficient flexibility to work 
these things out, I think we will have 
made real progress, and will have pro- 
tected and preserved collective bargain- 
ing, at least for the time being. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Would the Senator 
agree that a year to negotiate is a rea- 
sonable length of time? 

Mr. PROUTY. It would seem so to 
me, but I have not had access to all of 
the facts and the information which has 
been available to the administration. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
been following this colloquy between my 
good friends, the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Proury] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers] with a great deal 
of interest. Prior to this time I had a 
colloquy with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK]. 

I wish that the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] had been here at 
that time. I see that once again he has 
had to go elsewhere. 

I think that there is a middle ground, 
Mr. President, and I think that this is 
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what we have lost sight of. I have great 
respect for the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Proury]. I know that he is sincere 
and a hard and able worker in this field, 
but I do not agree with him. I think 
that we are moving the wrong way when 
we abrogate our responsibility and shift 
the burden to the executive branch. 

It strikes me that this is not following 
our responsibility to the public. 

In the airline industry, in the rail- 
road industry, and in a good many other 
transportation industries, we are deal- 
ing with something which has been de- 
clared by Congress, and in the history of 
the country has been determined to be, 
essential to the general public and the 
national interest. 

When there is a regulated industry of 
this kind in which, as in the airline in- 
dustry, rates are controlled, routes are 
controlled, profits are controlled, safety 
features are controlled, and the type of 
equipment that can be used is carefully 
controlled, I think we have a different 
situation, in that our responsibility as 
Senators is neither to the airlines nor to 
the unions, but to the public; the public 
as a whole. Our responsibiliy is to those 
who use the airlines as a basic means of 
transportation both for passenger as 
well as cargo purposes. 

It seems to me Mr. President, that we 
have an obligation to exercise that 
responsibility. 

Consequently, I am totally unwilling to 
degrade the Congress by saying that we 
have found that this is an essential trans- 
portation breakdown, but not do any- 
thing about it, and instead turn it over 
to the President, so that he can do some- 
thing about it, if he so chooses. I do not 
believe that this is the correct approach. 

How long has this been going on? 
This strike is nothing new. It started 
in August of 1965, as the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] stated. Nego- 
tiations started, and when the contract 
was going to be terminated they tried to 
get together to settle some issues, but not 
all. As it came into this year, it became 
more and more apparent that the issues 
were not going to be solved by negoti- 
ations. The National Mediation Board 
moved in. In April, after it had been 
declared that there had been a break- 
down in essential transportation services 
in the country, a Presidential Emer- 
gency Board was appointed. The Presi- 
dential Emergency Board under the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], with 
two other highly qualified men in the 
labor field, worked over this problem at 
length and issued its report and recom- 
mended a settlement. The airlines 
accepted the proposal. The union 
turned it down. That is, of course, the 
prerogative of the union. This is what 
started the strike situation. 

Thus, there has been the finding of 
the National Mediation Board, and a 
finding by the President, that essential 
transportation services have broken 
down. The President and the National 
Mediation Board have just determined 
the same thing. A new Presidential 
Emergency Board has been appointed in 
the case of the American Airlines 
threatened dispute, which I hope will 
never come to a strike. 
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Thus, we have as a background a series 
of findings by the White House, by the 
Department of Labor, and by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board that there are 
many severe problems in the transporta- 
tion field—the airlines transportation 
field in particular. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am reading from 
page 2 of the resolution reported by the 
committee, on line 3: 

That or for resolving such dis- 
pute provided for in the Railway Labor Act 
have been exhausted and have not resulted 
in settlement of the dispute. 


That is a fact, is it not, that under 
all of the procedures provided by the 
Railway Labor Act they have been ex- 
hausted? 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The language con- 
tinues: 
including a report and recommendations of 
the emergency board No. 166. 


That is the Morse Board; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Continuing to read: 
a proffer of arbitration and mediation with 
the parties by the National Mediation Board. 


That means the National Mediation 
Board said that it would arbitrate or 
mediate, and that has been exhausted? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. I would say 
that it has not been wholly exhausted. 
Arbitration, as I understand it, has been 
turned down. Mediation is still going 
on with the Labor Board and with the 
National Mediation Board. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur with that. 

Also, on line 9 of the bill on page 2, 
there is the following language: 
further, that the efforts of the National 
Mediation Board and the Secretary of Labor 
to settle this dispute have been unsuccessful; 
and that it is desirable to achieve a settle- 
ment of this dispute in a manner 


That is what the committee has said? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Now, 
page 2, it states: 

The Congress therefore finds and declares 
that emergency measures are essential to 
the settlement of this dispute and to the 
security and continuity of transportation 
services by such carriers. 


Mr. DOMINICK. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A moment ago, the 
Senator made the statement that we find 
transportation paralyzed and local com- 
munities prejudicially affected economi- 
cally, but then we refuse to do anything. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Under the resolu- 
tion, we turn it over to the President. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Turn it over to the 
President. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Which I cannot 
wholly support. That is why I wrote my 
individual views. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much for his answers. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio for highlighting these points. 


on line 15, 
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I want to continue, Mr. President, by 
pointing out some of the testimony 
which I think is important which Secre- 
tary Wirtz gave to us last Wednesday 
when he first came before the commit- 
tee. Iam not going to read very much, 
but I will read from the summary, be- 
cause I believe that the Recorp should 
show it and many people will be in- 
terested in reading the Secretary's state- 
ments 


I quote from page 9 of the hearings: 

I would sum up the situation this way: 

1. This strike has of course a direct and 
unquestionably serious impact on the com- 
panies and on their employees. 

2. It has caused extensive disruption and 
inconvenience in air travel and transport 
generally. 

8. It has hurt particular businesses and 
particular areas badly. 

4. It has had a marked but not large scale 
effect on the economy generally. 

5. It has slowed up the Postal Service 
significantly. 

6. It has not affected the defense or mili- 
tary effort materially. 


And I want to emphasize this— 


7. There are definite signs of increasing 
loss, cost, inconvenience, and possible danger. 


Now, Mr. President, I report that in 
the Recorp because that was last 
Wednesday. 

The strike continues. 

One of the problems we have is with 
respect to the other airlines which are 
still operating and trying to take up some 
of the load. There is a rule in the Fed- 
eral Aviation Authority that pilots can- 
not fly for more than 80 hours a month, 
I believe it is. In their effort to take 
up this load, more scheduling has oc- 
curred and greater efforts have been 
made on the part of the other airlines. 
In many cases, they are finding that 
there are pilots disqualified from con- 
tinuing to fly, under FAA regulations, 
as the end of the month approaches. 
Therefore, they have to cut back on 
their schedules and this is making it 
more md more difficult. As to main- 
tenance of aircraft, where other airlines 
have increased schedules to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, it is very difficult 
for the employees of the airlines to make 
sure that maintenance is being carried 
on properly. 

The employees involved in this work 
are fine people and highly qualified and 
I sympathize with their desire to try 
to get a higher wage. I see no reason 
why they should not receive higher wages 
with the increase in productivity which 
has come to the airlines; but, I do not 
want to get into the merits of the actual 
dispute, nor does it seem to me that that 
is our function in Congress. 

As I said earlier, our function is to try 
to do something to take care of the public 
interest which is involved in this particu- 
lar problem. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So far as I am con- 
cerned, there is a paradox in the testi- 
mony given by the Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Wirtz, with his ultimate refusal to 
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make any specific recommendations. My 
understanding is that he testified yester- 
day he feels that the problem will not be 
solved unless legislation is adopted, but 
he does not recommend legislation. 
Moreover, he does not want the failure 
to recommend legislation to be construed 
that he is against it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I think that is en- 
tirely accurate. That entertained me at 
the time he said it and I believe that it 
entertained the whole committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I simply do not un- 
derstand that. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That was a wide- 
legged straddle of a very precarious 
fence. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My question is: Un- 
derstanding that Secretary Wirtz and 
others have refused to recommend any- 
thing, does that alter our responsibility 
as Members of Congress to take the nec- 
essary action to remedy the wrong which 
is being perpetrated on the national 
economy? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not think it 
changes our responsibility, because I 
think we had the responsibility from the 
beginning to legislate, but do think it 
points it up and points it up succinctly. 

I might say there was an interesting 
shift in position on the part of the ad- 
ministration between the time the Secre- 
tary testified last Wednesday and the 
time he testified yesterday. 

As of last Wednesday, when we were 
considering legislation, he stated he 
thought if we should hold up, because 
there were significant signs of progress 
in the negotiations and that the collec- 
tive bargaining system should have one 
last clear chance. 

We held up. Some of us were reluc- 
tant to do so, because we did not think 
we were going to get a settlement. 
Nevertheless, a settlement was agreed to 
on Friday evening. 

The interesting thing is that when the 
Secretary came back to testify yester- 
day, after the union had rejected the 
settlement, he no longer said he did not 
want any legislation. He simply took 
the position of “Hands off. I am not 
going to touch it at all.” He said, “I am 
not going to recommend against it; Iam 
not going to recommend for it.” But he 
also said, and he said it carefully, and 
I hope I am not misstating the tenor of 
what he said, that he could see no such 
Significant sign of a hope for a settle- 
ment as he did Wednesday. What he 
indicated, to me, was that there was 
nothing in the immediate future that 
would give him reason to tell the com- 
mittee that if we did not pass legislation, 
the parties would settle the dispute. 

This is pretty well borne out. When 
there is a situation of a dispute which 
has lasted a year and a strike has finally 
resulted, someone should take action and 
inject new stimulus. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICEK. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have listened to the 
argument this afternoon that the admin- 
istration refuses to make a recommenda- 
tion. I have my own answer as to what 
principle shall guide me in my ultimate 
determination. But I ask the Senator 
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from Colorado, How does he answer the 
argument that “Inasmuch as the admin- 
istration refuses to take a step, why 
should the Congress?” 

Mr. DOMINICK. I think we need 
only consider what has occurred from 
the time of the appointment of the presi- 
dential emergency board, the testimony 
before the committee, as well as the ob- 
servations of any Senator who has tried 
to travel anywhere. My office is piled up 
with mail, including that from employees 
of the airlines on strike, asking me to 
“Please do something.” It is therefore 
our responsibility here, where it belongs, 
to do something about it. I think the 
failure of the President and his admin- 
istration to give a recommendation is 
awful. There is no excuse for it. I think 
they have fallen flat in this area. I can 
only assume why they have not made 
recommendations. I do not want to im- 
pute any particular motives, but labor 
does want to stand firm. It wants to 
hold whatever economic power can be 
exercised by it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Regardless of what 
Secretary Wirtz has failed to recom- 
mend, I believe Congress has a respon- 
sibility of its own. We should not con- 
fess that we will do only those things— 
nothing else—that the administration 
recommends. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I completely agree 
with the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wish to make a 
few more comments. 

In view of the fact that the President 
has made no recommendation, I suppose 
it is still open as to whether he would 
take any action. That could leave the 
whole country in confusion once again. 

The administration has stated in com- 
mittee—and I say this to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania—that it does not like 
the Clark resolution, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 186, and that if faced with a 
choice, it would prefer the Morse resolu- 
tion, Senate Joint Resolution 181, some- 
what modified. I suppose what it is in 
effect saying is, We prefer to have Con- 
gress take responsibility and move in.” 

But there is the problem of Senate 
Joint Resolution 181, the Morse resolu- 
tion. It provides that Congress will say 
to the union members that they must go 
back to work in a mandatory form for 
6 months. I cannot support that kind of 
determination. Ido not think we should 
put a mandamus on the working people 
of this country for that period of time. 
Therefore, I could not support that reso- 
lution any more than I could support the 
Clark resolution. 

I think there is room for compromise. 
This is the point I made and tried to 
bring up over and over again in the com- 
mittee, and we had some close votes on it. 
There is room for compromise by having 
Congress exercise its responsibility and 
say, “We think you are reasonable peo- 
ple. You have got to go back to work 
and at the same time negotiate, but you 
must go back to work for a period of 30 
days, or 60 days, but no more than 60 
days.” At the end of that time, if the 
dispute has not been settled, the Pres- 
ident will look at the circumstances as 
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they then are, and, if he so decides, he 
can keep the transportation industry 
moving, and he can keep the men work- 
ing and continue the negotiations, for 
up to 120 additional days, if that is what 
he wants. 

I have prepared an amendment which 
reinstates the cooling off period of the 
Railway Labor Act for 60 days, effective 
immediately when the President signs 
the joint resolution. Then it can be ex- 
tended for periods, to give it flexibility, 
by the President, but for a total not to 
exceed 120 additional days. 

That will bring it back to the new 
Congress when it convenes if nothing has 
been settled in the meantime. Congress 
could then take action if nothing had 
been settled. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am interested in the 
mathematics used by the Senator. Did 
I understand the total to be 120 days? 

Mr. DOMINICK. No; 180 days. 

Mr. CLARK. That would bring it in- 
to February. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It would be for as 
long as 180 days. I am not exactly sure 
how long that would be. 

Mr. CLARK. It would take it into 
February. 

Mr. DOMINICK. He does not have 
to invoke it for that long. If the Presi- 
dent decided to invoke it only for 10 days, 
he could call Congress back into session. 
But my proposal does not require a 180- 
day period, and it does not pass the buck 
to the President. My proposal provides 
that Congress takes authority, and after 
a period of 6C days, the President could 
go forward. 

Mr. President, having explained my 
amendment, I now send it to the desk. 
I shall not call it up at this time, but 
I send it to the desk so that it will be 
before us. 

I ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie at the desk. 

Mr. DOM NICK. Mr. President, I 
want to talk a little about the special 
board. It seems to me there is some 
doubt as to why a Special Airline Dispute 
Board should be established. I suppose 
the purpose of providing for it was to 
inject something new into the argument 
between the parties, but at least under 
the amendment as I have proposed it, if 
it is accepted as part of the legislation, 
the Special Airline Dispute Board would 
come into the picture after the 60-day 
period, after the President has acted, 
first, to put the people back to work for 
a further period of time, and, second, 
put the board into operation. 

This would give the National Media- 
tion Board and the ordinary labor nego- 
tiators the opportunity to continue ne- 
gotiations. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that 
this dispute will last long after Congress 
has taken action. I think within a very 
short time we will have a settlement; 
because most of the employees want to 
go back to work. If the settlement had 
been explained to them fully, I think 
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they would have gone back to work last 
time; for my guess is that in rejecting 
the settlement they were simply saying, 
“We are not going to be bossed around 
by the White House, and we are going 
to reject something which has been 
pushed upon us in this fashion.” 

Mr. President, I hope we can take ac- 
tion very soon. The Senate is a great 
body. I have vast respect for the Sen- 
ators who hold differing viewpoints. But 
I do not think we are likely to pass any 
resolution, either the Clark resolution or 
the Morse resolution, unless we can 
reach some compromise. I hope that 
what I have sent to the desk may prove 
to be one possible form of compromise. 

ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, when the 
Senate completes its business tonight, it 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I was one 
of the architects of the plan which is 
finally before the Senate in the form of 
the Clark resolution—Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 186. I should like to lay before the 
Senate the considerations which went 
into the development of that resolution, 
what it means, what we hope for it, and 
what are the possible areas for bringing 
about the maximum consensus it is possi- 
ble for the Senate to reach. 

First, Mr. President, it was and is very 
clear—as I am sure has been discussed 
heretofore—that there is no legal au- 
thority on the books for the President of 
the United States to use. There is noth- 
ing he can do now except try to bring 
the parties together by mediation. 

Second, we have here a situation which 
is not an emergency involving the na- 
tional health and safety as yet—though 
it may become such an emergency—and 
therefore it does not meet what is com- 
monly referred to as the Taft-Hartley 
standard. But the facts certainly war- 
rant a finding that the dispute threatens 
substantially to interrupt interstate com- 
merce to such a degree as to deprive any 
section of the country of essential trans- 
portation services; so it fully qualifies, 
and continues to qualify, under the Rail- 
way Labor Act—upon which the resolu- 
tion before us is essentially based—as an 
emergency situation. 

Among the substantive points which 
appeal most to me is the fact that Con- 
gress has had to proceed pretty much on 
its own. Unbelievably, to me, the ad- 
ministration did not come in with any 
recommendation at all. In the situation 
in which the country finds itself, the 
Railway Labor Act inhibits a continuing 
strike. Nonetheless, because the law has 
run out, there is a strike, notwithstand- 
ing the declared policy of the Nation that 
under such circumstances there should 
not be one. That being the situation, one 
would certainly expect that the Presi- 
dent would recommend to Congress what 
he felt was needed to fill in the vacuum 
left by the state of the law. But try as 
we would, on both sides of the aisle, it was 
impossible to obtain from the Secretary 
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of Labor—as he was obviously unin- 
structed—any recommendation what- 
ever. We had only the most general 
personal ideas upon which to proceed— 
except that it has been communicated 
to us by various and sundry means that 
the administration much prefers the 
Morse resolution to the Clark resolution. 

But in the absence of recommenda- 
tions—and I deeply feel that this lack 
represents a real failure on the part of 
the administration to shoulder its re- 
sponsibility—the mere fact that it is 
believed that the administration would 
prefer the Morse proposal to the Clark 
proposal, without assigning any good 
reason therefor, Mr. President, aside from 
perhaps the political reason that the 
President would not like to exercise this 
authority himself, leaves us, I think, in 
the position where Congress is very much 
on its own as to what it may decide to 
do. 

The other problem we face is that 

there is no assurance, if we give the Presi- 
dent the authority contained in the Clark 
resolution, that he will use it. This, I 
believe, is a very critical point as far as 
Congress is concerned, because it seems 
to me that it would be really demeaning 
for Congress to pass legislation of this 
character, giving authority to bring the 
men back to work, with no assurance 
whatever that the authority would be 
utilized by the President. But we could 
obtain no such assurance from the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the question was, What shall we 
do?” 

My own opinion, based upon the ex- 
tended efforts which we made in the 
committee, was that the optimum solu- 
tion would be to utilize the entirely war- 
ranted finding that there is a substantial 
interruption of essential transportation 
Service as the basis for continuing the 
provision of the Railway Labor Act 
which automatically inhibits a strike or 
a lockout as long as the mediation pro- 
cedures and emergency board procedures 
provided under that law are operating 
and for 30 days thereafter; and that this 
would result in an automatic require- 
ment in the legislation that the work 
stoppage be ended. 

I have, however, felt that 6 months of 
inflexibility on that score was much too 
long. After some consideration of the 
matter, the optimum period seemed to 
me to be something in the area of 30 to 
60 days. The suggestion made here by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dom- 
INicK] and made in the committee by 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN] 
seemed to me to be entirely in accord 
with the law and the facts, if such period 
were succeeded by two additional peri- 
ods, to be invoked if the President de- 
termined that the conditions under 
which Congress invoked the first period 
still continued—a provision very similar 
in theory to the Clark resolution. 

But, Mr. President, it was impossible 
to obtain a consensus in the committee, 
or a majority adequate to report out such 
legislation, even though logic dictated 
that that was the way in which the 
matter should be handled. The report- 
ing of such a measure being impossible, 
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though it followed logic, the law, and 
the legal precedents as we saw them, we 
did the next best thing. We did that 
which it was possible to get the com- 
mittee to support, and reported the 
resolution which is here sponsored by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

I may say that a tentative measure 
before the committee at the end of last 
week provided for a similar period of 
time, but divided into three installments 
of 60 days each, all of which were to be 
triggered, as it were, by the President. 
This was the development for which the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
and I were responsible—were the archi- 
tects—solely for the purpose of getting a 
consensus in committee, as it seemed to 
command a consensus. 

But when the Secretary of Labor tes- 
tified, as he did before the committee on 
Monday—and this was the only clue he 
gave us—that the administration pre- 
ferred to deal with a total period of 
180 days rather than individual periods 
of 60 days, it was that alternative which 
developed the consensus, and that was 
what the committee reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from New 
York was originally a cosponsor of the 
original Morse amendment, was he not? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, I was—of the 
Morse proposal. 

Mr. CLARK. In the course of the de- 
liberations in committee, the Senator 
from New York was one of those who 
voted for the committee proposal, was 
he not? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Do I now understand 
that the Senator has had a third change 
of mind, and has a third alternative? 

Mr. JAVITS. No, the Senator from 
New York has none, because he voted 
in committee, not once, but several times, 
for the 60-day mandatory period. The 
Senator from New York has been con- 
sistent in the fact that it is an optimum 
plan. I have always said so, have always 
maintained that, and have voted in that 
way consistently. 

Mr. CLARK. That was not the origi- 
nal Morse proposal. 

Mr. JAVITS. That was not the origi- 
nal Morse proposal, but I favored the 
Morse proposal, so far because it had a 
recital of a national emergency. How- 
ever, we could not get evidence to sus- 
tain such a recital. Therefore, I believed 
we had to have some modification of the 
terms of the proposal itself. The modi- 
fication that I thought was best, and the 
one that I supported by my vote con- 
sistently, was a 60-day mandatory pe- 
riod, with two additional extensions to 
be given to the President. 

I still think that that is the optimum, 
but I also believed very deeply that the 
Senate was under a duty to act in this 
matter. In my judgment, the proposal 
we have brought to the Senate is a 
feasible and practical one. It gives the 
Senate an opportunity to act and to deal 
with what is a complete vacuum in the 
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law. Therefore, I supported it and do 
support it now. But this does not, as it 
did not in committee, prevent me from 
supporting an optimum plan, if it is sub- 
mitted to the Senate, as it undoubtedly 
will be, and as it was submitted in com- 
mittee, by way of a substitute. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the present view 
of the Senator is that he would support 
the Dominick amendment, which has 
gone to the desk, in preference to the 
committee bill, but, if that were to fail, 
he would still vote for the committee- 
reported resolution? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly what I 
did in committee. I think that is the 
best thing that can be done under the 
circumstances before us, though it does 
not represent an optimum solution in this 
controversy. 

Mr. President, the main point—which 
I think we all wish to guard against in 
the Senate—is not to rush through a 
measure to solve the problem and run 
the risk which was run some years ago 
in Congress when the House—fortu- 
nately the Senate did not act in that 
manner—undertook a procedure which 
would have brought the railroad strikers 
back into service as Army conscripts. 
The Senate and the House, I think, have 
spent a very long time regretting that 
incident. 

It is always a kind of apparition and 
warning to us that we do not want to 
repeat that experience. It is, therefore, 
I think, our duty to report to the Sen- 
ate that in this particular case, notwith- 
standing the exigencies which have faced 
us and which continue to face us, a great 
amount of intelligence and labor was 
expended in this endeavor.. Hearings 
were had in respect to this piece of legis- 
lation. The Government, as represented 
by the Secretary of Labor, gave us the 
authoritative facts gathered from all de- 
partments with respect to this matter. 

Most importantly, we heard from the 
union. We heard from the chairman of 
the negotiating committee for the car- 
riers. These parties appeared before us 
and gave testimony. We have a factual 
record before the Senate, a record upon 
which we acted, and it is a factual rec- 
ord upon which the Senate may act. 

We explored various propositions. We 
debated in the committee hour after 
hour with the greatest diligence and, I 
think, with the most exemplary thor- 
oughness. The result which is before 
the Senate, as reflected by the measure 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], is a true consensus of the com- 
mittee. It is truly the result of the kind 
of committee inquiry on the facts and 
deliberation and drafting which the Sen- 
ate has a right to expect from one of its 
committees. 

I believe that, as far as we have gone 
today, I would have every justification 
for supporting—and I shall support— 
the Clark resolution, assuming that it 
cannot be improved, as it could not be 
improved in committee, in the way I 
have referred to. 

We failed in that endeavor in commit- 
tee, and perhaps, from all indications, we 
shall fail in that effort here. Therefore, 
the Clark resolution will be again, as it 
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was in committee, the thing that we 
should support. 

It should be emphasized that this is not 
the result of a hasty job. It is the result, 
I think, of a very thorough and work- 
manlike job. I believe it will work, al- 
though I must say that I am deeply dis- 
quieted by the fact that the President 
has not indicated that he will actually 
use it. 

As to the workers, I yield to no one in 
my being a prolabor Senator. How- 
ever, that does not mean that I do not 
have an eye open for the national interest 
or for the interest of our people as they 
require essential transportation services. 

We have been careful in the retroactiv- 
ity phase of this resolution to see that it 
does not contain elements of compulsory 
arbitration, but does leave the matter 
to the negotiation of the parties. 

One thing that I think is admirable in 
this resolution is that it does not en- 
deavor to write the terms under which 
the men will work except, of course, that 
there shall be no more adverse terms 
than those which they had under their 
last contract. 

This legislation is drafted with genu- 
ine concern for the relationship between 
the carriers and the employees, as well 
as the public, and for the morale in- 
volved in the return of the men to work 
under this resolution by order of the 
President. That morale should be en- 
couraged rather than discouraged by the 
interim terms and conditions of work 
while negotiations continue. 

We have left this, I think, rather de- 
signedly open. I think it is a very in- 
telligent thing that we have done so. 
We have been realistic, practical, and 
also respectful of the position of the 
workers when, because of the overriding 
public interest, we call upon them to re- 
turn to work. 

Mr. President, this is a public utility 
industry. It is a public service in- 
dustry. Hence, the rules which we have 
a right to apply in respect of labor-man- 
agement relations here are different 
from what they would be were this a 
different kind of business. Indeed, the 
Railway Labor Act itself carries out that 
intent. The essential direction of the 
resolution which we are considering— 
of which the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon was the original author—is to carry 
out the technique and philosophy of the 
Railway Labor Act. That, I think, is a 
proper and a very intelligent way in 
which to handle the situation. 

One of the things which has troubled 
me and has troubled the senior Senator 
from Oregon and so many other Sena- 
tors is the fact that after all of the pain 
and anguish we went through in 1963 
with the railroad dispute, the scares 
which we have had with steel and other 
industries, the privations which the peo- 
ple of the city of New York endured 
during their transit strike, and the diffi- 
culties which we currently face in the 
airlines strike—with other impending 
strikes at General Electric, Westing- 
house, in communications, the steel in- 
dustry, the trucking industry, and the 
automobile industry—we still do not 
have anything on the books to deal with 
the essential and final responsibility of 
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government to insure its own opera- 
tions. 

I do not believe that the proposed leg- 
islation, dealing with a specific emer- 
gency, will be complete when it leaves 
here, unless it contains something which 
indicates our determination not to go 
unprepared any longer, in such a serious 
way, in the national interest. 

AMENDMENT NO. 718 


Mr. President, with the kind collabora- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], I propose an amendment to the 
resolution, which I send to the desk for 
printing as follows: 

On page 3, line 20, insert (a)“ after “4”. 

On page 4, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor is hereby 
directed to commence immediately a com- 
plete study of the operations and adequacy 
of the emergency labor disputes provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act and the Labor- 
Management Relations Act. The Secretary 
is further instructed to report to the Con- 
gress by January 15, 1967, the findings of 
such study together with appropriate recom- 
mendations for such amendments to the 
Railway Labor Act and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act as will provide permanent 
procedures to make unnecessary in the future 
such special legislation as is embodied in this 
joint resolution.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, let us 
remember that we were promised such 
recommendations by the President of the 
United States in his message on the state 
of the Union, and that they have not 
come forward. We would be in an 
infinitely stronger position to deal with 
our problems now, were a law on the 
books which did not require emergency 
legislation such as that which is before 
us now, and which would, on the con- 
trary, keep the men at work. 

For those reasons, I hope that we will 
see fit to deal with this dispute, at the 
very least, as set out by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] in his meas- 
ure, and that we will at the same time 
insist that the time has come for us to 
have from the administration some finite 
and definitive recommendations for a 
permanent plan by which we can deal 
with these problems, so that we will not 
again be caught unprepared in so serious 
a national situation as we face today. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the senior Senator from New York 
and the senior Senator from Oregon for 
making this recommendation and for 
placing the proposed legislation before 
the Senate. I also commend them for 
their excellent work. The Senators have 
been working for weeks—the Senator 
from Oregon for months—on this prob- 
lem. Without their assistance, it would 
have been difficult to have carried this 
matter through. I wish at this time to 
recognize them for their outstanding 
service in this regard. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, during 
his testimony before the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz said the Nation had been 
“kicked in the teeth” by the machinist 
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union’s rejection of a recommended set- 
tlement in the airlines dispute. 

His observation is correct, even if be- 
lated. The American public for too long 
has been the innocent victim of irrespon- 
sible union strikes, of which this stoppage 
of essential air service is only the latest 
example. 

The chair that should have been re- 
served for the public interest at the bar- 
gaining table has been vacant too long. 

As a member of the minority on the 
committee, I strongly supported amend- 
ments that would have resulted in the 
immediate return to work of the union 
members and the speedy resumption of 
passenger and cargo service, pending re- 
newed negotiations toward an agree- 
ment. The majority of the committee, 
in reporting the resolution under con- 
sideration, saw fit to leave this step to 
the discretionary power of the Presider.t. 

In my opinion, this action represents 
an evasion of our congressional responsi- 
bility to act in the public interest. 

I voted against reporting this particu- 
lar resolution for that reason, although 
I strongly believe that immediate legis- 
lative action is required to end the crip- 
pling tieup of a major segment of our 
Nation’s air passenger and cargo service. 

Let us remember, however, that the 

legislation we are dealing with today, in 
an atmosphere of crisis and public in- 
dignation, is at best a makeshift remedy 
which would solve nothing in the long 
run. 
Hopefully, the union and the carriers 
can be persuaded to resume meaningful 
negotiations. But there is little reason 
for optimism on this point, in view of 
the adamant stand of the union. 

The American people should under- 
stand that we are only legislating an- 
other postponement and providing for 
another attempt by another presidential 
panel. We are plowing the same furrow 
twice. 

We have responded to a symptom—but 
we are not treating the disease. 

To those who are sincerely disturbed 
at the prospect of Government interfer- 
ence in the collective bargaining process, 
I say that there are other rights in this 
republic in addition to those special ones 
enjoyed by organized labor. 

On behalf of the public safety and wel- 
fare, the Federal Government already 
is heavily engaged in the regulation of 
interstate transportation services. It is 
unthinkable that Federal power should 
not be employed to terminate a strike 
whose total impact on our economy is 
running into millions of dollars daily. 

Public convenience is hardly the only 
factor in this dispute—or even the major 
one. Mail delay, not to mention the very 
real adverse effect on our national de- 
fense effort, cannot long be endured in a 
modern society. 

My own State of Arizona affords a 
prime indication of how this continuing 
disruption in air service is hampering 
the progress of our defense production 
program. 

The electronics industry is particularly 
dependent upon a constant two-way flow 
of men and material between the various 
scientific and technological complexes in 
the country. Air cargo is the standard 
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means of shipping the small light-weight 
components of electronics equipment. 

In the Phoenix valley alone, there is 
a major concentration of industries en- 
gaged in defense production which have 
been hit hard by this strike. I have 
telegrams from many of them, including 
such prominent defense contractors as 
General Electric, Motorola, Sperry, 
Goodyear Aerospace, Airesearch and oth- 
ers, attesting to delays in shipment of 
vital materials and components, some of 
which are directly related to our military 
forces in Vietnam. 

This is just one area. Multiply this 
situation by similar effects on giant elec- 
tronics concentrations in other States 
of the Union and one can gain some idea 
of how this strike is definitely harming 
our national security. 

The true extent of this strike, in terms 
of its eventual impact on the scheduling 
and delivery of defense-related produc- 
tion, may not be known for months. 

As I have said on many occasions, we 
are now reaping the harvest of our long- 
standing failure to redress the balance of 
power between management and mono- 
lithic unions. 

Three decades of legislative and ad- 
ministrative favoritism to organized 
labor have progressively choked off con- 
sideration of the public interest in major 
strikes. 

Unions no longer are weak, divided, 
and deserving of special privilege to pro- 
tect themselves against corporate power. 
Nurtured by favorable Federal laws and 
court decisions, they have grown rich 
and strong 

It is only stating the obvious to note 
that many unions have not demonstrated 
the maturity and responsibility in the 
exercise of power which their congres- 
sional champions always argued they 
would. 

In the final analysis, Mr. President, no 
amount of election year oratory can ob- 
scure the fact that much of this problem 
can be laid squarely at the doorstep of 
Congress. 

Congress enacted the laws that made 
it possible for labor to acquire the power 
now being wielded against the public 
interest. It is up to Congress to revise 
those laws and to bring them into line 
with today’s conditions. 

In my judgment, the obligation of 
Congress to undertake a comprehensive 
study and revision of our entire labor- 
management code has never been more 
clearly emphasized than it has been by 
events of the past 2 years. 

Our real need is not for strike-break- 
ing laws, Mr. President, but for strike- 
preventing laws. Only when the power 
scales have been rebalanced can we look 
forward to an honest measure for the 
public. 

Mr. President, Senator Dominick has 
discussed an amendment that he will 
offer. This amendment would give the 
Senate an opportunity to take immediate 
action that would bring about a resump- 
tion of service by the carriers involved 
in the current strike. 

Mr. President, I shall support the 
Dominick amendment, which is similar 
A 25 amendment I offered to the com- 

tee. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just authorized the release of the sub- 
stitute amendment which I offered 
earlier this afternoon. 

The Senate and the press should know 
that the reason why I have been off the 
floor most of the afternoon, while the 
debate has been on, is that I have been in 
one conference after another, as we have 
discussed with officials of the Govern- 
ment—and with Members of the Senate, 
on both sides of the aisle—various sug- 
gestions for perfecting the amendment 
and for modifying it in some respects. 

Mr. President, I wish to make very 
clear, before I make the speech that has 
already been delivered to the Press 
Gallery in manuscript form that those of 
us opposed to the committee’s resolution 
are in agreement that the major prin- 
ciple of the Morse resolution should be 
preserved. That principle provides that 
Congress and not the President should 
order that the strike end and the men 
be sent back to work if necessary by 
writ order. 

In other words, the modified resolution 
that I shall offer tomorrow will not in 
any way vary from this basic principle 
which represents the great difference 
between the substitute and the resolu- 
tion recommended by the committee. 

We all know what the great division 
is in this debate as far as this basic 
principle is concerned. The division is 
whether the Congress should pass a 
resolution that authorizes the President 
to order that the men go back to work 
for a definite period of time and to take 
necessary legal steps to have the order 
carried out, or whether the Congress 
should pass a resolution that makes that 
provision on the basis of the decision of 
the Congress, confirmed by the Presi- 
dent when he signs the resolution. 

That is the major issue. I believe it 
is a very basic issue. 

There have been suggested this after- 
noon various modifications or perfecting 
provisions for a 60-day period or a 90- 
day period, or variations of that. The 
Dominick amendment has been sub- 
mitted. It is well known by the mem- 
bers of the committee that I, in commit- 
tee, voted for the basic principle of the 
Dominick amendment, in trying to work 
out a conscionable negotiated settle- 
ment of the differences that developed 
in the committee. > 

In my judgment, the important thing 
to keep in mind is whether or not Con- 
gress is going to maintain control of this 
situation by saying, to use the language 
of my amendment, that there is this in- 
terruption in essential transportation 
that affects various sections of the 
country. 

On the basis of that premise, Mr. 
President, we rest our resolution. We 
believe that the Congress should make 
that finding and pass a resolution, if 
signed by the President, that orders the 
men back to work. 

The reasons why I support that prin- 
ciple are set forth in the speech that I 
intended to give at a much earlier hour 
today, and would have given except for 
the conferences which I engaged in— 
which, in my opinion, was the first order 
of business. However, I do not think 
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the record should close today without 
there being presented the point of view 
on the other side of the issue from that 
already expressed by my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] in support of 
the resolution which the majority of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
by a vote of 10 to 6 has sent to the floor 
of the Senate. 

The main action taken by the Senate 
Labor Committee to change my resolu- 
tion was to remove from the authority 
of Congress the decision of sending men 
back to work, and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to do it, at his discretion. 

“The President may” are the key 
words of the committee bill. 

During said period of time none of the 
parties to the controversy, or affiliates of said 


parties shall engage in or continue any strike 
or lockout. 


Are the key words of my original reso- 
lution. 

The question is whether we are going 
to adopt a resolution that in effect says 
that the President “may,” or whether we 
are going to adopt a resolution that says 
“During said period of time none of the 
parties to the controversy, or affiliates of 
said parties shall engage in or continue 
any strike or lockout.” These are the 
key words of my original resolution. 

This section is then enforceable upon 
suit in Federal court by either of the 
parties or by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

The issue here is not complicated. It 
is as simple as election day. I have of- 
fered my resolution in this form because 
the Constitution of the United States 
vests the authority and responsibility for 
regulating interstate commerce with the 
Congress. It does not vest it with the 
President or his executive branch. The 
Constitution vests it in the Congress. My 
resolution is based on the language of 
the Railway Labor Act, which in turn 
is predicated upon the power of the Con- 
gress to regulate commerce. Anything 
less than the exercise of this authority 
by Congress will, as I have said, amount 
to passing the buck to the President. 

The answer came back in committee: 

He passed the buck to us by refusing to 
recommend legislation; now we are going to 
pass it right back to him. 


It is a sad day for the U.S. Senate and 
the American people when protection of 
the country’s right to essential transpor- 
tation service becomes an issue of who 
can be the last to hold the hot potato. 

I do not deny that this is a hot potato. 
The lobbyists not only for the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, but for 
the entire AFL-CIO and many of its 
associated unions were crowded outside 
the rooms of the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee throughout the consideration of this 
subject. They are crowded now outside 
the Senate Chamber and they are in the 
gallery today. That is their right. I 
protect them in that right. It is also 
their right to remind Senators how 
dependent many of them are upon the 
support of organized unions in their 
forthcoming campaigns for reelection. 

I know how important that support 
can be. My campaign committees get a 
good deal of my campaign money in 
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every campaign from the political action 
funds of organized labor, and my cam- 
paigns rely heavily upon their active as- 
sistance. I get a good deal of my cam- 
paign money as well, from other groups, 
including the farmers, consumers, house- 
wives, professional groups, teachers, and 
many others. It is not easy to be in the 
position of calling for congressional ac- 
tion to suspend the strike of a leading 
union, or any union. 

I never hesitated to do it in the past 
and I shall not hesitate to do it now or 
in the future because when one runs for 
the Senate and is elected, he is not 
bound by any group that supported him 
in the campaign. He is elected on the 
assumption that he could be trusted to 
exercise honest, independent judgment 
on the merits of the issues, and in ac- 
cordance with the facts as he finds them, 
and carry out his responsibility and trust 
that his office places in him. 

In my judgment, the procedure of the 
union in resorting to strike in the criti- 
cal circumstances that confront this 
Republic in the hours in which we live is 
a failure on the part of a union to carry 
out its responsibility. But I have my 
responsibility to carry out, and I propose 
to carry it out irrespective of how much 
goodwill or illwill it may earn for me in 
the ranks of this union or any other 
union. 

But my duties, and those of every 
Senator, go far beyond our obligations to 
organized labor for campaign support. 
They go to all the people who sent us 
here, whether they voted for or against 
us; and our responsibilities go to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which 
states that— 

Congress shall have power . . . to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several states. 


I point out to Senators that the choice 
posed in this situation is not one of leg- 
islating or not legislating. Ten members 
of the Senate Labor Committee voted to 
recommend this bill favorably to the 
Senate. They recommend its passage. 
It does not save the machinists from an 
injunction. It says only that instead of 
imposing the injunction, we are going to 
have the President do it, so he will get 
the blame and not us. 

That is a time-honored device. But it 
is causing a rising inflationary spiral. 
That spiral must not become an infla- 
tionary tornado, but it will if the prece- 
dent is set in this case of not taking 
action in a regulated industry which will 
prevent an inflationary breakthrough. 
It is causing the depreciation of the 
wages won at cost to the public of a 
strike; it is causing great disaffection be- 
tween the organized unions that are able 
to bring economic power to bear upon the 
economy in support of their demands, 
and the unorganized working people and 
nonworking people who are not able to 
use economic power to keep up with the 
inflationary spiral—which will soon 
develop into an inflationary tornado if we 
do not pass legislation along the lines I 
have been advocating. 

This is why I want to stress the testi- 
mony of the Secretary of Labor when he 
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affirmed my own oft-repeated summary 
of the emergency this strike is causing: 

First. It is causing a disruption in es- 
sential transportation to many sections of 
the country. I ask the Senators from 
Hawaii and Alaska if this is not so. Sen- 
ators know whether it is true in their 
own States, but the situation of Alaska 
and Hawaii is becoming critical. The 
Railway Labor Act was passed in 1926 
for the specific purpose of assuring con- 
tinuation of transportation service. It 
relates to disputes that the National 
Mediation Board finds “threaten sub- 
stantially to interrupt interstate com- 
merce to a degree such as to deprive any 
section of the country of essential trans- 
portation service.” 

Surely, there is no question that this 
is such a dispute. 

The act then authorizes the President, 
who “may thereupon, in his discretion,” 
appoint an emergency fact-finding 
board. This the President has done. He 
appointed an Emergency Board on April 
21. I served as chairman with Board 
members David Ginsburg and Richard 
Neustadt. We performed our duties 
under the Railway Labor Act. The par- 
ties could not cease work during the 30 
days of the Board’s deliberations, and it 
could not cease work for another 30 days 
subsequent to the filing of the report. 
During this time the parties negotiated 
on the basis of our report. 

My original resolution did nothing 
more than extend that 60-day no-strike 
period for another 180 days while the 
parties continued to negotiate. 

Now, the committee has changed it to 
require the President to make another 
discretionary finding, or as many dis- 
cretionary findings as he may choose, 
that it is desirable, in his opinion, to en- 
join the union for whatever period he 
chooses, or as many times as he chooses, 
up to a total of 180 days. 

CONGRESSIONAL EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY OVER 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


There are a number of cases which sup- 
port the proposition that Congress can 
legislate return-to-work laws under the 
general interstate commerce powers. 

First. At the outset, it should be noted 
that the courts have considered trans- 
portation to be a particularly appropriate 
subject for congressional regulation. 
There is, of course, no question as to the 
interstate nature of the air transporta- 
tion as viewed here. The routes of all of 
the struck carriers cross State lines. 
They carry passengers and cargo from 
State to State. See Island Airlines v. 
United States, 352 F. 2d 735 (9th Circuit 
1965). Commercial air travel wholly 
within Hawaii was held to be interstate 
commerce. 

Thus, it is difficult to conceive of any 
type of business which is more inter- 
state in character than the commercial 
air transportation of the struck carriers. 

In addition, air transportation, like 
railroad transportation, is affected with 
the public interest. For this reason, each 
industry is already subject to congres- 
sional and agency regulation of a quite 
detailed nature. And it is these two ele- 
ments—the clearly interstate nature of 
and the basic public interest in trans- 
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portation—which have caused the courts 
to give Congress broad latitude in the 
regulation of transportation. 

An example of this latitude is found 
in Wilson v. New, 243 U.S. 332, where 
the court upheld a congressional statute 
which ended a railway strike, sent the 
employees back to work and prescribed 
the precise terms on which work was to 
be continued for up to 9 months. 

In this case, the Congress went so far 
as to set the wages of the employees. In 
this case, the Congress went so far as to 
set the hours of work of these employees. 

What this case really adds up to, let me 
say to Members of the Senate, is that 
Congress arbitrated the case. Its de- 
cision was to apply for a period of 9 
months, leaving it up to the parties 
thereafter to enter into whatever agree- 
ment they could. 

It has been argued on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon that Wilson 
against New is a 50-year-old case, a 1917 
case, and that therefore in some way it 
has weakened the importance of the case. 
For 50 years that has been an uncon- 
tested doctrine of law in this country 
both in respect to constitutional power 
of Congress and in respect to what is 
meant when Congress is vested with con- 
trol and regulatory powers of interstate 
commerce. 

I shall have something to say before I 
finish in regard to the 1963 case but, at 
this moment, suffice it to say, as I said 
earlier in my colloquy with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], that 
it is true Congress did not send men back 
to work in the 1963 case. It just stopped 
them from striking. 

Some way, somehow, the notion is 
abroad in the Senate that this weakens 
the action taken by Congress in 1963. 
Let me say that Congress, in passing a 
law with the purpose of preventing men 
from going out on strike is not only 
analogous but is close to involving ex- 
actly the same principle. It is more 
drastic, in my opinion, to prevent, in 
advance, the carrying out of an inten- 
tion to strike. 

In my judgment, the 1963 action of 
Congress was, in effect, a reaffirmation 
that when the country is confronted 
with a strike in a regulated industry 
with serious consequences to the public 
which must be considered of paramount 
interest—consequences which call for 
Congress to act—then Congress must act. 

This case is such a strong case, as we 
analyze the language of the case, that 
it ought to put to rest any question as 
to whether or not we can go this short 
distance that I propose to go in my reso- 
lution, which only says to the parties, 
“You are going to go back to work; you 
are going to work under your old agree- 
ment subject to retroactivity to Jan- 
uary 1, 1966, when it is finally settled.” 

I digress for a moment to say that I 
think the parties to this dispute ought to 
be giving consideration to their actions 
before legislation is passed, because they 
will get some legislation. I think all the 
odds are in favor of their getting some 
legislation. If they do not voluntarily 
go back to work, they will end by being 
sent back to work in order to protect the 
public interest. They might just as well 
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face that fact. I cannot imagine Con- 
gress so completely abdicating its respon- 
sibilities that it will permit this strike 
to continue and let the public interest 
suffer the great losses it will suffer from 
a continuation of the strike. 

Shall Congress let this strike continue 
to a point at which there will have to be 
a surrender to a union that uses its naked 
economic power? I repeat that phrase 
because the Machinists Union seemed to 
take offense, in the article I placed in 
the Recorp earlier today, because the 
Senator from Oregon described what 
they are doing as an “exercise of naked 
economic power.” That is what it is. 

In such a critical hour as this, with 
a great crisis facing the country on many 
fronts, with the great danger that will 
confront us if such a precedent is estab- 
lished, I do not see how we can prevent 
what will happen unless we proceed to 
pass a whole body of economic-control 
legislation, including a tax bill, a price- 
control bill, a wage-control bill, a rent- 
control bill—in other words, cease func- 
tioning as a free economy. But we can 
maintain a free economy that can work 
in an hour of crisis, if all groups in 
America will cooperate to make the econ- 
omy work. 

If the Machinists’ Union, by the exer- 
cise of naked economic power, is per- 
mitted to set a precedent, the whole line 
of labor disputes waiting in the wings 
will come onto the economic stage and 
argue, as they will argue, that they are 
deserving, not of less, but of as much as 
was obtained in the airlines case. If they 
succeed, we shall go through the infla- 
tionary protective ceiling, and an infla- 
tionary tornado will sweep the country. 
An irate public will then demand that 
Congress remain in session for whatever 
period of time is necesary to pass eco- 
nomic control legislation of the type I 
have just mentioned—wage controls, 
price controls, rent control, and taxation. 

But such drastic legislation is so un- 
necessary. That is why I shall continue, 
no matter how much criticism I receive 
from labor lobbyists and labor members, 
to carry out what I consider to be my 
trust. I shall urge that Congress pass a 
joint resolution, in keeping with its con- 
stitutional responsibility to regulate 
commerce, ordering the men to return to 
work, and that the President sign the 
resolution. That is the responsibility of 
the President. That is where the re- 
sponsibility of the President begins. He 
should join as a partner with Congress 
in signing legislation that will bring the 
strike to an end for the period covered 
by the resolution. What that period 
should be is one of the things that has 
been under discussion all afternoon. 
That is why the Senator from Oregon is 
not presenting to the Senate tonight a 
resolution, other than his own joint reso- 
lution, because, as he announced earlier 
this afternoon, it was expected at that 
time that there would be a resolution co- 
sponsored—and I feel certain that they 
would not object to my saying so—by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL J, chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The Senator from Alabama did a mag- 
nificent job as chairman and did a mag- 
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nificent job in discussing the merits of 
the issue throughout the hearings in the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
Although they would be cosponsors of the 
resolution in this form, I am not putting 
the names of the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SmatHers] or the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] on this resolution 
tonight, because I think they should have 
an opportunity to make their judgment 
on the final form of it as it will be offered 
tomorrow. That is the reason for my 
making the speech on the resolution this 
afternoon, which in the last few minutes 
has been released to the press. 

Mr. President, I was making the point 
that I think if a resolution mandatory in 
nature is passed that has the effect of 
sending men back to work, in addition to 
other provisions, the parties themselves 
ought to give favorable consideration, 
before we pass the final resolution, to an 
arrangement whereby the men will go 
back to work on the basis of the wage 
agreements they entered into with the 
negotiating committee of the union last 
Friday night. 

After all, they had reached an agree- 
ment. Ido not think it would be realistic 
for anyone to think the final settlement 
will be less than the wage agreement— 
a fair agreement—which was reached by 
way of collective bargaining, and which 
had the superb mediation services of 
Secretary of Labor Wirtz and Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Reynolds. 

I hope we would be able to modify the 
resolution to permit the use of the wage 
agreement that was arrived at the other 
day, rather than to proceed on the basis 
of my resolution as it now reads; namely, 
that of the old agreement, subject to 
retroactivity to January 1, 1966. 

Why not face the fact that the parties 
are in agreement almost to the extent 
they agreed the other day? It was an 
agreement which led to the action of the 
negotiating committee, in recommending 
acceptance to the members of the union, 
but which the members of the union 
rejected on Sunday. 

Further, may I say, there is good reason 
for the 180 days provision in my resolu- 
tion. I want the Recor to show it. I 
based it upon good advice and I got it 
that time from the administration; that 
is, they wanted the Congress back in 
session. The parties would have a chance 
to settle it ahead of time, but the 180 
days puts the Congress back in session 
and the 150 days gives the Congress 30 
days in which to pass more legislation. 

Now, I think that Congress acted very 
unwisely in 1916. It is beyond compul- 
sory arbitration. The Congress became 
the arbitrator. But that is beside the 
point. Rather, the significance of Wilson 
against New is that under the Constitu- 
tion, the Congress has very wide powers 
under the commerce clause to regulate 
transportation and, in particular, to deal 
with labor disputes resulting in serious 
strikes in that industry. 

For, as the Supreme Court stated in 
that case—and I would recommend that 
labor and management, in all the regu- 
lated industries of our country take note 
of the language of the Supreme Court: 

When one enters into interstate commerce 
one enters into a service in which the public 
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has an interest and subjects one’s self to its 
behest. And this is no limitation of liberty; 
it is the consequence of liberty exercised, the 
obligation of his undertaking, and constrains 
no more than any contract constrains. The 
obligation of a contract is the law under 
which it is made and submission to regula- 
tion is the condition which attaches to one 
who enters into or accepts employment in a 
business in which the public has an interest. 
[See also Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen v. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railway Company, 225 F. Supp. 
11, 21-22 (D.D.C. 1964), aff'd, 331 F. 2d 1020 
(D.C. Cire. 1964) .] 


I mention the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen case because most Sena- 
tors were here in these seats when the 
locomotive firemen were sent back to 
work by order of Congress, and not only 
that, but their case was submitted to 
compulsory arbitration over my own ob- 
jections. 

We did not pass the buck to the then 
President of the United States in 1963. 
The Senate took the issue away from 
President Kennedy and went beyond the 
legislation he wanted. 

I said, in my colloquy with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy] this 
morning, and I want to repeat it now so 
that it will appear at this point in my 
formal speech, that the President in 1963 
did not ask for the legislation that Con- 
gress passed. He asked for different leg- 
islation. The very morning of the day 
that the vote was taken in the Senate, 
President Kennedy called me to the 
White House to discuss with me the leg- 
islation that was then pending on the 
floor of the Senate, which was not. his 
proposal. 

President Kennedy asked me, at that 
discussion, to come to the floor of the 
Senate and offer his proposal as a sub- 
stitute for the committee proposal. And 
he said to me—as the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mansrre.p], our majority 
leader, can verify—that if only the Sena- 
tor from Montana and the Senator from 
Oregon voted for his proposal, he still 
wanted it offered, because it incorporated 
what he stood for. 

President Kennedy’s proposal, in 1963, 
was not a compulsory arbitration pro- 
posal, but a proposal to send the matter 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rather than to a compulsory arbitration 
board. The President’s proposal failed 
to pass by a vote of 15 yeas to 75 nays. 

Without taking the time to read it, Mr. 
President - because the important thing 
is to have it available to Senators who 
may wish to read it—I ask unanimous 
consent that an excerpt from my state- 
ment on August 27, 1963, in which I ex- 
plained the position of the President and 
in which I offered the President’s pro- 
posal as a substitute, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SETTLEMENT oF DISPUTE BETWEEN RAILROAD 
CARRIERS AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 

The Senate resumed the consideration of 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 102) to provide for 
the settiement of the labor dispute between 
certain carriers by railroad and certain of 
their employees. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I wish to speak 
on my amendment No. 82, which I under- 
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stand is the pending amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 102. I express my sincere 
thanks to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Men] and the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson], chairman of the committee, 
for arranging a parliamentary situation 
whereby the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of this amendment as a substi- 
tute for the committee amendment. 

I offer the amendment as the administra- 
tion's amendment. The amendment was 
prepared by the administration. It is a 
sound amendment, in my judgment. I shall 
briefly outline it. 

The amendment retains the procedure set 
forth in the President’s original recom- 
mendation to the Congress, the original Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 102, with this major 
modification, which was first proposed by 
the Secretary of Labor in a conference in the 
majority leader's office several days ago, prior 
to the final action of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, as representing the administra- 
tion’s proposal: It proposes that a seven- 
man board, two from the carriers, two from 
the brotherhoods, and three public mem- 
bers, the public members to be selected nec- 
essarily by the President, proceed to arbi- 
trate the dispute, under the auspices of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
would make their award recommendations to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
would have authority to modify the award 
if it saw fit, and then promulgate the award. 

Speaking only for myself, I say to the 
carriers and to my colleagues in the Senate 
that, in my judgment, the possibilities and 
probabilities of any modification of an award 
of a fair board of arbitration are most re- 
mote. 

This proposal of the Secretary of Labor, 
as he submitted it in the majority leader's 
office the other day, follows a procedure 
that prevailed during World War II, under 
the jurisdiction of the National War Labor 
Board. The National War Labor Board had 
ultimate jurisdiction, but there was a series 
of regional War Labor Boards and special 
commissions. For example, there was the 
West Coast Lumber Commission, which had 
jurisdiction over all disputes in the lumber 
industry in the Western States. There was 
a special commission known as the Ship- 
building Stabilization Commission. Other 
commissions involved other industries. 

I served as chairman of the Appeals Divi- 
sion of the National War Labor Board, which 
had jurisdiction of appeals, acting on behalf 
of the Board, although there was a proce- 
dure permitting a case to be sent to the full 
Board if necessary. But that did not be- 
come necessary. There was a right to take 
appeals from any decisions of special com- 
missions or regional boards. 

Our policy was to sustain the decisions 
of the special commissions, except on one 
score: If a special commission should hand 
down a decision that violated the National 
Wage Policy, it knew that it would be re- 
versed on that point. It never became 
necessary to reverse them, because the boards 
maintained contact with the national Board 
and determined the question of fact as to 
what the national wage policy was with re- 
spect. to a given area. At no time was it 
necessary to reverse a special commission. 

I cite that fact in support of the opinion 
I have just expressed that, in my judgment, 
the probability of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's modifying a decision of a fair 
arbitration board is most remote. But I am 
willing to come to grips with the essence 
of the argument of those who are in opposi- 
tion to this part of the measure I am offer- 
ing. Should this authority be given the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? My an- 
swer is, “Yes, by all means.” I know that 
I am dealing with a phase of the law that 
is pregnant with legal abstractions, 

These legal abstractions are vital to the 
preservation of our rights in the whole field 
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of American jurisprudence. Let me say to 
American labor, particularly railroad labor, 
that in this instance they are vital to the best 
interests of railroad labor. 

It has been argued that the railroad 
brotherhoods do not have confidence in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. That is 
a rather sad commentary. It certainly would 
be no justification for Members of Congress 
to refuse to give to an existing legal agency 
of Government jurisdiction which falls 
clearly within the sphere and the province 
of its authority. It is our agency. It is our 
instrumentality. Congress created the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. I do not want 
to assume that Members of Congress would 
wish to confess to incompetency on the 
part of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and not have done anything about it 
over recent years. 

I ask my colleagues in the Senate who 
make that argument: “What proposals have 
you made for modifying the Interstate 
Commerce Commission if you think in an 
hour of crisis it is not the Government 
agency that can carry out such legislative 
function as we seek to delegate to it in my 
proposal? 

I deny the premise, because in my judg- 
ment the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is qualified and competent to carry out the 
duties that are sought to be imposed upon it 
in my proposal. 

I said last night, and I repeat briefly here, 
that we have assigned to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by law a great many 
duties in the field of labor relations, although 
they have not been so called. Sections 5(2) 
(f) of the Interstate Commerce Act turns 
over to the Commission administration of 
the Washington agreement, The Washing- 
ton agreement came out of the house of the 
brotherhoods as well as of the carriers. It 
was the result of a negotiated understanding 
which the parties reached. We gave to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdic- 
tion to administer it in the case of all mer- 
gers that deal with job security, and the 
present dispute is primarily a problem of job 
security. 

Ido not buy the argument that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission does not have 
the competency or experience which qualifies 
it to deal with the review power which is pro- 
vided for in the substitute amendment now 
under discussion. 

That is not the only jurisdiction which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
over jobs and working rules. When we are 
dealing with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission we are dealing with an agency of 
Government—and I do not believe this is 
subject to dispute—that knows more about 
railroad problems than any other group 
within the Government. We have given 
them the jurisdiction to supervise and regu- 
late the railroads of the country, and have 
done so for years by legislative flat. 

I am one politician who is not going to 
give heed to the propaganda of the brother- 
hoods, that because they do not want the 
dispute to go to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Congress should not place it 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Who is in control of this Government, the 
brotherhoods, or Congress, acting on behalf 
of all the people? 

If we have set up a commission in behalf 
of all the people which is not competent to 
regulate the railroads and pass upon the is- 
sues of job security involved in connection 
with working rules which affect the opera- 
tion of the railroads, we had better get busy 
and do something about the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I will not vote to keep 
this dispute from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission merely because some brother- 
hood politicians do not want it placed in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
ought to be brought under the canopy of a 
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system of Government by law. We have in 
our system of Government by law an existing 
agency to which we have entrusted jurisdic- 
tion over railroad operations. 

Every time the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission must deal with a litigious matter, or 
an adversary matter, in regard to a continu- 
ance or discontinuance of a railroad train or 
a railroad line, working rules are bound up in 
that controversy, and jobs are bound up in 
it, and the interests of families of those who 
are connected with the railroad are bound 
up in it, 

For years the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been given jurisdiction by Con- 
gress to pass on that subject matter. 

I could cite the authority that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has over safety 
matters. Do Senators believe that jobs are 
not involved in that field? Do Senators be- 
lieve that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is not passing in those cases upon job 
security, upon the bread and butter of hun- 
dreds and perhaps even thousands of workers 
in the railroad industry? Of course it is. 

We should come to grips with this prob- 
lem. Let us not assume a most extreme 
hypothetical situation. Aside from the ap- 
peal procedure, to which I shall refer in a 
moment, and remaining in the political 
arena for the moment, suppose that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should hand 
down an unfair decision. Do Senators be- 
lieve that we would sit on our haunches? 

The Commission is our agent. It is our 
baby. We gave it birth. We have clothed it 
with its jurisdiction, 

I say to the members of the brotherhoods 
that they have no right at this time to sup- 
pose that Congress would sit idly by—if all 
the fears that they have voiced in their lob- 
bying activities of recent days on the Hill 
should prove to have any justification in 
fact—and permit an injustice to be done to 
the railroad workers. We would not, any 
more than we would sit by and permit an in- 
Justice to be done to the stockholders of the 
railroads. They, too, are parties to the 
dispute, 

As I have listened to some of the discus- 
sions in the cloakrooms and elsewhere, I have 
come to the conclusion that apparently some 
people believe that there is only one party 
to the dispute; namely, the railroad brother- 
hoods. There are two others, and one of 
them is more important than two of the 
three. They are the carriers and there is 
the public. The public interest must come 
first. I say most respectfully that Congress, 
in this historic debate, should direct its at- 
tention to what is in the best interest of the 
public, The substitute which I am offering 
this afternoon is in the best interest of the 
public and fair to the party litigants. It 
would set up a seven-man arbitration board. 
That is what the committee measures would 
do. It is a tripartite board. We may finally 
decide upon a presidential appointment, if 
necessary, to arbitrate the dispute, now that 
the parties have put Congress in the position 
where it must pass some legislation. That 
would call for arbitration. What kind of ar- 
bitration? Senators should remember that if 
this dispute is kept within the framework 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, we 
make available to the parties all the pro- 
cedures of review and appeal, and all the pro- 
cedures of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
If we put it in the hands of an independent, 
ad hoc arbitration board, those procedures 
will not be available to the parties. I am at 
a loss to understand why the brotherhoods 
have not recognized that important pro- 
cedural difference between my proposal and 
that of the committee, 

My amendment speaks for itself. How- 
ever, because questions have been raised in 
respect to how all the issues in dispute will 
be handled, I wish to read section 6 of my 
amendment, beginning on page 6, line 18. I 
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am talking about the so-called secondary is- 
sues. The two main issues go directly to ar- 
bitration, and this is the way the so-called 
secondary issues are included, although I 
know of no real secondary issues in the case, 
for every issue involves the bread and but- 
ter of thousands of workers, Every issue is 
of vital concern to the railroad families of 
the country. In my judgment, every issue, 
unless equitably handled, could lead to a 
strike. So my proposal handles this problem 
as follows, beginning on page 5, line 18: 

“Sec. 6. The parties shall proceed imme- 
diately to bargain collectively, with the as- 
sistance of the National Mediation Board 
concerning any unresolved issues regarding 
any proposals which were included in the 
notices of November 2, 1959, or September 7, 
1960, but which do not involve the manning 
of train or engine crews and the protection 
of the interests of the employees affected 
thereby. If agreement has not been reached 
within sixty days following the effective date 
of this joint resolution, any party may sub- 
mit its proposal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If the Commission determines 
(1) that the party submitting such proposal 
has exhausted all reasonable efforts to reach 
a settlement of such issues through collec- 
tive bargaining, and (2) that it is unlikely 
that any agreement with respect to such 
issue or issues or with respect to voluntary 
procedures for the disposition of such issue 
or issues will result from further efforts to 
bargain collectively, the Commission shall 
refer the proposal to the Special Board“ 

That is the special arbitration board pro- 
vided for in the amendment— 


“for disposition in the same manner as in the 
ease of applications filed under section 1. 
The provisions of section 5 of this joint reso- 
lution shall be applicable to matters covered 
by such proposals. 

“Src, 7. (a) The provisions of the Act of 
Marck. 23, 1932, entitled “An Act to amend 
the Judicial Code and to define and limit 
the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, 
and for other purposes” (29 U.S.C. 101-115) 
shali not be applicable to an action under 
sections 5 or 6 of this Act In any such 
action, service of the complaint and sum- 
mons shal: be made on the parties to the 
controversy by delivery thereof to an officer 
or to any other agent of said parties author- 
ized by appointment or by law to receive 
service of process.” 

Mr. President, I close with this final argu- 
ment: Unless there are vital reasons for not 
following the original proposal of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, I plead with Sen- 
ators tc support the hand of the President, 
for, in my judgment, he recommended to 
Congress a procedure that is fair. It has 
beer greatly improved by the Wirtz amend- 
ment. The amendment provides for the 
tripartite board that the Com ittee on Com- 
merce provides, a board which would func- 
tion under the auspices of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The proposal would provide for a fair set- 
tlement of the dispute. It continues to avoid 
my major objection to the committee's 
proposal of an ad hoc, general, compulsory 
arbitration board that might very well set an 
unfortunate precedent that could be brought 
to bear upon many labor disputes in the 
future, involving workers outside the rail- 
way industry. 

I repeat what I said last night: Congress 
has always, as a matter of course, tended to 
treat railway labor differently, legislatively, 
than the rest of labor. Thus we have the 
National Mediation Board, the Washington 
agreement, the boards that are established to 
handle the retirement funds of the railroad 
brotherhoods, the Chicago board that con- 
siders grievances that arise with respect to 
the expenditures of funds. There is a set 
of separate legislation for railway labor, in- 
cluding the Interstate Commerce Act and 
the Railway Labor Act of 1926. 
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The proposal offered by the administration 
keeps the procedure within the framework 
of existing legislation that is applicable to 
railroad labor. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of my 
amendment. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the im- 
portant thing right now is that Con- 
gress did act on its own in 1963. It 
did prevent men from going out on 
strike by that action. It considered the 
situation sufficiently important to war- 
rant such action. 

That was only 3 years ago. We do not 
have to go back 40 years for a precedent 
as far as the principle involved is con- 
cerned. We only have to go back 3 years. 
In that dispute, the union was not yet 
out on strike, but it was threatening to 
strike, and we all knew it would strike 
if we did not pass legislation to prevent 
it from striking. 

In the railroad case, there were only 
32,500 firemen involved. Some are say- 
ing there are only 35,000 mechanics in- 
volved in this case, and that is not enough 
to justify congressional action. But 
Congress went much further 3 years ago 
to act against fewer railroad firemen. 

But it knew the effect of the strike. I 
am only urging that the Senate take into 
account the effect of this strike. It is 
the effect of the strike, irrespective of the 
number of people involved, that deter- 
mines whether or not Congress, vested 
under the Constitution with power to 
regulate interstate commerce, should 
persist in its efforts, particularly at a 
time as critical as the present. 

I quote the opening section of the 
Senate Joint Resolution 102 adopted by 
the Senate on August 27, 1963: 

Resolved, that no carrier which 
served the notices of November 2, 1959, and 
no labor organization which received such 
notices or served the labor organization 
notices of September 7, 1960, shall make any 
change except by agreement, or pursuant to 
an arbitration award as hereinafter provided, 
in rates of pay, rules, or working condi- 
tions encompassed by any of such notices, or, 
engage in any strike or lockout over any 
dispute arising from any of such notices. 


The 32,500 firemen were not even on 
strike when Congress took that action 
less than 3 years ago. 

I am at a loss to understand what 
seems to me to be the implication of some 
of the statements made on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon that because 
the men were not on strike then, that 
case is not applicable to the situation 
which confronts us now in the case of the 
airline strike. 

But then we went even further. We 
did not even wait for a strike in 1963. 
We stopped the strike. We ordered 
them not to strike. That was going even 
farther than the 1917 case, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

If in 1963, Congress felt that it had the 
responsibility to forestall a strike, in my 
judgment it certainly has a responsibility 
to end the strike that is now going on. 

As I have noted, I voted against that 
resolution because it went on to submit 
the issues to compulsory arbitration. 
But it was a carrying out of the con- 
gressional responsibility and authority to 
regulate commerce. 
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I have never said Congress does not 
have the authority, in carrying out its 
regulatory powers under the interstate 
commerce clause, to pass legislation for 
compulsory arbitration. I just do not 
vote for compulsory arbitration, because 
I do not think it is justified. I think we 
need to seek ways other than the com- 
pulsory arbitration technique, because 
compulsory arbitration can become the 
pattern. 

The Recorp will show that in 1963 I 
said: 

Watch out for this as a precedent. 


There were speeches on the floor of the 
Senate, as the Recorp will show, by Sen- 
ators who said: 


I am voting for this, but this is no prece- 
dent. 


But our acts speak louder than our 
words. In voting thus, we do establish 
a precedent for compulsory arbitration. 

In those days, the railroad brother- 
hoods were very angry with the senior 
Senator from Oregon. The Recorp will 
show that I addressed a few remarks to 
the chiefs of the five operating brother- 
hoods, who were sitting in the gallery, 
when that debate took place, also. 

I said to them: 

I wish to say, as a friend of the legitimate 
rights of labor, you are establishing a very 
bad precedent today. You are the group of 
labor leaders who, for the first time in all 
of our legislative history, here will have to 
assume the responsibility for suggesting that 
Congress go along with a compulsory arbitra- 


tion law. 


Mr. President, labor does not like to 
hear me say so, but that is what they 
were lobbying for that afternoon. That 
does not mean that they favor compul- 
sory arbitration in general, but they 
thought it would be the lesser of two 
evils. They were dead wrong about it, 
Mr. President. 

But the fact is that in 1963, Congress 
ree pass compulsory arbitration legisla- 

on. 

We did not shrink from it. We did not 
try further to dilute and dissipate the 
remaining fragments of congressional 
authority by trying to pass that buck, 
too, to the President of the United States 
in 1963. 

I say to Senators that we must cease 
being the collaborators in our own de- 
cline. We cannot complain about grow- 
ing executive supremacy if we refuse to 
accept the most basic assignment of re- 
sponsibility which the Constitution 
makes tous. We cannot complain about 
excessive Presidential discretion over the 
lives of people and the economy of the 
Nation when we thrust upon him a dis- 
cretion that he did not seek, and which 
we are supposed to exercise ourselves. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I say to 
the Senator, I have never heard him 
more right about anything—and I have 
heard him be 100 percent right on many 
occasions—than in the statement he 
makes that Senators who talk about the 
executive usurping the powers of Con- 
gress, but who in some instances propose 
that we vote unfettered power to the 
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President, without setting down what the 
standards should be, cannot decline to 
share the responsibility. 

How can a Senator complain, on the 
one hand, that the executive usurps our 
power, and, when the problems come to 
Congress, decline to accept our share of 
the responsibility? 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the Senator 
from Louisiana, we cannot do it. Of 
course, as he knows, I have discussed this 
principle of constitutional law so many 
times in the Senate during my many 
years here that I know it becomes a little 
monotonous to my fellow Senators. 

But it appears to me to be basic to the 
preservation of our form of government. 
It appears to be basic to the question of 
whether or not we will continue to main- 
tain a system of three coordinate and 
coequal branches of government, each 
with a check on the other two. It is 
a question of whether we are going to 
abdicate, time after time, here in the 
Senate, so far as our checking power is 
concerned, and as far as our basic, sub- 
stantive legislative rights are concerned, 
by passing the buck to the executive 
branch of the Government more and 
more; and then, when we find we are in 
the position of not liking what the Presi- 
dent is doing, proceeding to attack and 
criticize the President because, in that 
instance, we think he makes capricious 
and arbitrary use of his discretionary 
power. 

It does not add up. I cannot square 
that Jekyll and Hyde attitude of many 
of my fellow Senators on this particular 
matter. I say either these employees 
should be put back to work by Congress, 
or they should not be put back to work. 

These men either should be put back 
to work by Congress, in carrying out its 
responsibility under the interstate com- 
merce clause, or they should not be put 
back to work at all. In my judgment, 
this decision is basically a legislative re- 
sponsibility and not an executive re- 
sponsibility at all. 

I argued it in committee yesterday, and 
I have argued it elsewhere. In one sense 
although they do not want to do so, in 
another sense they are saying: “Mr. 
President, we will let you legislate for 
us.” In effect, what we are doing by the 
resolution that I oppose is saying to the 
President: “If you want to send the men 
ard to work, we authorize you to do 
gr 

The President, in effect, is saying: 
“This is a legislative responsibility.” And 
so itis. All IJ am asking is that Congress 
live up tọ its legislative responsibility. 

I shall say only a few words by way of 
summary, as to why I think the approach 
that those of us who are advocating 
mandatory legislation passed by Con- 
gress, and not legislation that simply 
seeks to pass the discretionary responsi- 
bility to the President, is a much sounder 
approach. 

The legislation that I am proposing is 
a sound and sensible approach in my 
judgment, to the airlines’ dispute, first, 
because its fundamental concepts are 
fair and workable. It will get the planes 
flying, but it will also maintain the maxi- 
mum opportunity for free collective bar- 
gaining and a settlement through con- 
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tinuing mediation. It will do so without 
seizure or compulsory arbitration, and 
it will do so without any or the serious 
flaws that I think exist in the present 
resolution. I shall summarize my op- 
position to the pending resolution after 
I present this affirmative summary of 
what I consider to be the advantages of 
my resolution. 

Second, the structure of my resolution, 
I think, is practical. There would be 
a 180-day period in which work will re- 
sume while the Special Airlines Dispute 
Board appointed by the President con- 
siders the background and circumstances 
of this dispute in an endeavor to reach 
an agreement between the parties. 

If an agreement has not been reached 
within 150 days, the Board would make 
recommendations to the President, and 
the President would advise the Congress 
of the terms or procedures which will 
assure a final agreement in the public in- 
terest. 

Why do I say that the structure is very 
practical? Take out the calendar. As 
we pass this legislation, we had better 
have a calendar in front of us at all 
times, because under my resolution the 
150 days takes us to that period of time 
after Congress adjourms sine die, and 
until Congress reconvenes in January. 

Who can say when we are going to ad- 
journ sine die? No one can say. I think 
the probabilities are that we will adjourn 
sometime prior to the election, although 
I well remember in 1962 when we had 
such a critical situation existing in our 
country that we did not adjourn until, 
I think, a day or 2 less than 3 weeks 
from the date of the election. 

The crisis then was reaching an explo- 
sion point over the missile situation in 
Cuba. A good many of us had to come 
back because of our work either with the 
Foreign Relations, Armed Services or the 
other committees which had vital re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
Cuban situation. We consulted for those 
few days before the Cuban crisis was 
resolved, 

It may very well be that the situation 
will become so critical, because of an 
international or domestic crisis, or if we 
find ourselves between now and the elec- 
tion in a situation involving manage- 
ment-labor relations, or other critical 
domestic issues, that it might be neces- 
sary for Congress to stay in session right 
up to just before the election. Who 
knows? 

The probabilities are that we will get 
out some time early in October. That is 
the latest date that we hear mentioned 
at the present time. I certainly think 
that, from let us say the 10th of October 
until reconvening in the early part of 
January, we should have legislation on 
the books which would give to the Amer- 
ican people a guarantee that there is 
not going to be a breakdown, through 
a return to a strike situation in an in- 
dustry which is as essential and vital to 
the transportation of people to various 
sections of the country as is the airlines 
transportation industry. 

This is practical. This makes sense. 
Furthermore, the 150-day figure con- 
tained in the resolution is a desirable one 
because the resolution provides that after 
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150 days the President shall report to 
Congress the findings of the Special Air- 
lines Dispute Board that is set up in the 
resolution. 

If the findings are that there is still 
not much hope for a settlement of the 
dispute by the end of 180 days, then 
Congress still has 30 days to pass addi- 
tional legislation to continue to guaran- 
tee to the American public that their 
paramount interest, over the interests of 
the carriers and the workers, will be pro- 
tected by Congress. 

I repeat that I think the structure of 
my resolution is very practical. I said 
earlier that if a better provision to pro- 
tect the interest of the public is worked 
out, the senior Senator from Oregon is 
open to accepting any reasonable modi- 
fication of that part of the resolution. 
I also am open to accepting a reasonable 
modification of any other part of the 
resolution. 

Third, and this is important to me 
and to men who are as sincere and dedi- 
cated to their trust as I am, but who 
may disagree with me—and that is what 
a part of the debate is all about—then 
my resolution, in my judgment, has the 
additional strength that it does not pass 
the responsibility to the President of the 
United States. 

Under my resolution Congress makes 
the necessary findings to the President 
of the United States under the special 
procedure provided. What is involved 
is basically an extension of the time- 
tested techniques of the Railway Labor 
Act, specifically tailored to the special 
circumstances of this case. 

There is no placing the onus on the 
President in broad and sweeping terms 
after a series of preliminary findings. 
Responsibility begins with Congress, and 
it ends with Congress, as far as the pas- 
sage of the resolution is concerned. 
Then the responsibility is taken up by 
the President on the issue as to whether 
he signs or vetoes it. 

This establishes a cooperative rela- 
tionship between Congress and the Pres- 
ident. This makes Congress and the 
President partners in a joint settlement 
of this dispute for the 180-day period, as 
far as jointly agreeing that the strike 
must end, the paramount interest of the 
public must prevail, and the men must 
go back to work, enforced, if necessary, 
by a court order for that period of time 
or so much of that period of time as is 
necessary prior to entering into a volun- 
tary collective bargaining agreement. 
That is an essential point in my reso- 
lution. 

I know that I have repeated it, but it 
cannot be repeated too much, because 
even with all the discussion of it, I still 
find colleagues who do not understand 
that great difference between my reso- 
lution and the resolution that was re- 
ported by the committee. Furthermore, 
may I say, I think we ought to strength- 
en the hand of the President and not 
weaken the hand of the President. 

I am at a loss to understand the ar- 
gument that giving him this arbitrary 
discretion is going to strengthen his 
hand. We would make him the subject, 
in my judgment, of an attack, and iso- 
late him, all alone, as an easy target. 
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We ought to be perfectly willing, more 
than 500 of us in Congress, to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the President 
if he signs the resolution, as I am satis- 
fied he will sign it. 

I cannot say more than that, other 
than to put it in this way: I do not have 
the slightest doubt but what the Presi- 
dent will sign a resolution based upon 
the major principle of the Morse resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In this case 
has not the President already put the 
prestige of his office on the line? 

Mr. MORSE. No question about it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. He has tried 
to settle the strike. He succeeded in 
getting the labor leaders and the spokes- 
men for management together, and they 
reached an agreement. But the rank 
and file of labor told the President No.“ 

Mr.MORSE. Of course. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When the 
President has been rebuffed, would it not 
be particularly inappropriate of Congress 
to shirk its responsibility in this matter? 
Is it not the responsibility of Congress 
to pass on this issue rather than to give 
the President the discretionary power to 
force labor to do that which labor does 
not wish to do, after it has told the Presi- 
dent No“? 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Presi- 
dent has placed his prestige on the line. 
Labor has told him “No.” Would it not 
be inviting a lawsuit—even inviting 
downright defiance—when labor has de- 
clined to accept the suggestion of the 
President, for the President to have dis- 
cretion to order labor back, without Con- 
gress saying that labor should be asked 
to go back to work or whether it should 
not be asked to go back to work? 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So, would it 
not actually invite lawsuit, at that point, 
to contest any proposed injunction in the 
event labor preferred not to go back? 
Would it not wave a red flag in front of 
labor, on one hand, and invite a court 
test on injunction, on the other hand, for 
Congress to decline to say whether labor 
should or should not go back to work? 

Mr. MORSE. I agree. 

I shall not go into a long legal argu- 
ment tonight. When I finish this sum- 
mary of what I believe are the affirmative 
values of my resolution, I shall make a 
brief summary of my reasons for oppos- 
ing the committee’s resolution, and I 
shall discuss those in detail tomorrow. 
In the interest of time tonight, I shall 
postpone my discussion of that aspect of 
this case. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In the last 
analysis, when the President has sug- 
gested that this would be an appropriate 
settlement, and the rank and file of labor 
have declined to accept it—to go the 
route of a continued strike—would it 
not be well for Congress to sit in the 
position of being the jury on this issue, 
to insist on further negotiations in pur- 
suit of a voluntary settlement? 

Mr. MORSE. I think so. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We have 
heard from the contending sides. Con- 
gress does not wish to side with manage- 
ment or with labor. If we wish to end 
the strike, Congress should take the 
affirmative, courageous position of say- 
ing that this is what should be done. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

The President is putting himself on 
the line in another way, also. He de- 
serves the credit, in my judgment, for 
the two parties coming to an agreement 
the other night. As I have said on the 
floor of the Senate before, he deserves 
the credit for the settlement of the steel 
case and for the settlement of the second 
east coast longshoremen case, just as 
President Kennedy deserved the credit 
for the settlement of the first longshore- 
men case. In addition, the President 
has made perfectly clear his position on 
the substantive issues involved, by mak- 
ing the public statement, in effect, that 
he believed the case should be settled 
within the framework of his Emergency 
Board's report. 

By saying, since the agreement was 
reached the other night, that the agree- 
ment was within the framework of the 
Emergency Board’s report, he has also 
put himself on the line in regard to the 
substantive issues involved. 

I shall say something momentarily 
about some of the discussions that have 
occurred in the Senate, concerning the 
substantive issues, by very sincere men 
who, in my judgment, overlook the many 
facts involved. If the Senators knew 
about the facts or took the time to 
analyze them, they would not have made 
those statements in regard to the sub- 
stantive issues. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Perhaps the 
Senator intends to cover this further in 
his statement, but this thought disturbs 
me. The Senator has mentioned the 
precedent involved. Can the Senator 
think of a worse precedent to set in Con- 
gress? When a major strike is in prog- 
ress, it is proposed for Congress to say 
that it will not say that labor is right; 
it will not say that labor is wrong; it will 
not say that this is a sufficiently serious 
matter to justify the President acting; it 
will say that the President should know 
more about it than Congress, and that 
with more facts available to him than 
to Congress, he should either assume the 
responsibility to either stop the strike 
and bring the people back to work, or 
not to exercise that responsibility? 

I ask the Senator, does that not invite 
every Member of Congress in the future 
in the case of all big strikes to vote for 
the resolution and then to say to labor 
and to management: “I did not say the 
President should do this. I believe he 
exercised his discretion the wrong way. 
If I had been the President, I would not 
have done this. But somebody had to 
make the decision, and we believed that 
the President would know more about 
the situation than we.” 

Would it not be more appropriate for 
Congress to study the matter well enough 
and to understand it well enough so that 
we could take the responsibility for what 
we do, so that we could say that the 
strike will end and the men will go back 
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to work, or that the strike will not end 
and the men will not go back to work? 

Once we set this precedent of throw- 
ing the matter into the unfettered dis- 
cretion of the President, does that not 
set the worst possible precedent for the 
future? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe so. But sin- 
cere and honest men disagree with me. 
I believe that it does. I believe it would 
be a most unfortunate’ legislative 
precedent. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does it not 
invite us, in other major strikes in the 
future, to say: 

“I shall not judge this matter. I shall 
not judge whether or not these people 
should be required to go back to work. 
I shall just let the President decide it. 
If he believes it is in the national interest, 
he will decide it.” 

And then Congress would pass meas- 
ures that could never be passed in the 
event Congress had to take the responsi- 
bility of saying, “Yes, we believe this 
should happen.” 

Mr. MORSE. I believe it would be a 
great mistake. 

The fourth point I wish to make, by 
way of summary, as to why I recommend 
my resolution to Senators, is that it exer- 
cises restraint and preserves traditional 
rights. 

It might be easier and simpler to pre- 
scribe a binding and final settlement now, 
as Congress did in 1916 and, to a degree, 
did in 1963, when it passed a compulsory 
arbitration law. But I wish to urge that 
broader principles are at stake, which 
transcend the immediate case—among 
them the right to free collective bargain- 
ing in a free society. This traditional 
right would be protected by the Morse 
resolution, and the interests of the public 
would be served as well. 

Why do I say that? Because the rights 
of the workers would be protected under 
my resolution, as far as retroactivity is 
concerned, and it would not impose com- 
pulsory arbitration upon them. It would 
not impose upon them a congressional 
determination of the substantive issues 
involved in the dispute, but it would leave 
to them the right to bargain collectively, 
and to negotiate and mediate collectively, 
in regard to the dispute, knowing full 
well that naked economic power in a 
regulated industry does not give them 
the right, in the name of right-to-strike, 
to force a settlement that cannot be rec- 
onciled with the public interest. 

So this becomes, as we see, a matter 
of degree and also a matter of judgment. 
But there is no denying to labor of their 
legitimate rights—I stress the word “le- 
gitimate.“ There is no denying their 
legitimate rights, under a free society, 
for free collective bargaining. 

If the union insists on following a 
course of action of striking against the 
public interest because they may have 
the economic power to force out of the 
carriers a settlement not in the interest 
of the public, a settlement which is un- 
justifiable in this case, they will not serve 
the best interests of labor, nor will they 
serve, in my judgment, as they should 
serve, as protectors of free collective bar- 
gaining and negotiation by way of medi- 
ation. 
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A summary of my main objections to 
the committee’s joint resolution is as 
follows: 

First, I think it violates the basic con- 
cepts of fair play and equal protection 
of the laws. The joint resolution cannot 
be reconciled with the Constitution. It 
mocks the Constitution. It delegates to 
the President severe and drastic powers 
over 35,000 workers and five major air- 
lines without a finding of a national 
emergency, without a single guiding 
standard, without a single procedural 
safeguard, and without a provision for 
any hearing. 

Such a deprivation of the right to 
strike is inherently unfair. It raises 
grave constitutional doubts. 

The pending joint resolution will settle 
no dispute. In my judgment, it will not 
only buy a lawsuit, it will result in a 
chain reaction of litigation. In my legal 
judgment, the joint resolution cannot be 
justified on legal grounds. It will result 
in a great deal of litigation. I am not 
alone in that view, for even the Attorney 
General of the United States shares that 
view. Not enough thought has been given 
to the legal consequences of the joint res- 
olution, because of the discretionary pow- 
er it seeks to vest in the executive branch 
of the Government, through the Presi- 
dent. That is quite a different thing from 
a manadatory congressional act based 
upon the constitutional authority of Con- 
gress under tht commerce clause. When 
the President exercised the discretion 
that he would exercise under the joint 
resolution, he would not be acting under 
the commerce clause. 

He does not have the authority to 
regulate commerce. He will be taken 
into court. We know the litigation 
which took place in the Truman admin- 
istration in connection with the steel 
case. 

Mr. President, you will remember that 
because of the serious international situ- 
ation that was involved in that case, the 
President, exercising his discretion, de- 
cided that the national security was so 
seriously jeopardized, that by Executive 
order, he issued an order for a seizure of 
the steel plants. 

Many people seem to think that the 
Supreme Court decision in that case was 
a decision to the effect that a President 
does not have the inherent power to 
order a seizure of a plant that is vital be- 
cause of its processes in protecting the 
security of the public. 

I am surprised that even so many 
lawyers have fallen victim to the falla- 
cious contention that the Supreme Court 
in the steel case decided that a President 
of the United States cannot in time of 
national crisis and emergency engage in 
a seizure order. 

That is not what the Court decided at 
all. The Court decided that the facts 
presented in the case did not show any 
such national emergency. That is what 
that case stands for, 

I knew something about the steel case. 
I had been involved in that question in 
an advisory capacity, too. I thought it 
was perfectly clear that a national emer- 
gency did exist, but we could not tolerate 
a strike in the steel industry because of 
the need for the equipment and the prod- 
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uct of the steel mills for American de- 
fense establishments, in light of the 
terrible crisis that had developed in 
Korea. 

But what the Supreme Court really 
found was that the Government failed 
to establish the facts that would sup- 
port a national emergency finding. That 
is all. 

Mr. President, the situations are not 
parallel. I am not arguing as a lawyer 
that the situations are parallel. I am 
arguing that there is an analog of con- 
nection between the two cases because, 
in my judgment, the resolution reported 
by the committee, due to the discretion- 
ary power it seeks to give the President, 
is going to result in litigation. It is go- 
ing to put the union in a position where 
there is a possibility that there may be 
held up the application of the law; where 
injunction will be denied for an inter- 
minable period of time until the court 
can search into the questions, and the 
matter will have to undergo court proc- 
esses to determine whether this is a 
legal exercise of discretion by the 
President. 

Mr. President, I talked about this very 
matter with the Attorney General this 
afternoon. He agrees with me that that 
is one of the weaknesses of the pending 
resolution, to say nothing about the 
other weaknesses I shall mention in a 
moment. 

There is no question about the ability 
of the Department of Justice, if the 
union makes it necessary—and I cannot 
believe that they would be that short- 
sighted—under the Morse resolution to 
proceed with necessary legal steps to 
end the strike and put the men back 
to work on the ground that the legis- 
lation is based on the power of the Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce. 

That is quite different than giving the 
President discretionary power to issue 
an order that the men go back to work 
on the basis of his finding. A finding 
has to be a congressional finding, and 
that is why I am urging that we keep 
in this resolution the mandatory provi- 
sions that I have in it whereby the Con- 
gress orders the men back to work, and 
the President signs it. The President 
agrees with tne Congress, and the Presi- 
dent joins with the Congress when he 
puts his signature on that joint resolu- 
tion. 

Now, I mentioned this matter in the 
Labor Committee yesterday. Many of 
my colleagues disagreed with me. I read 
the resolution I was offering. I pointed 
out that the resolution I was offering 
left no doubt for legal soundness. The 
resolution proposed by the committee, 
in my judgment, raised grievous legal 
doubt as to its effectiveness for quick 
implementation because I think it would 
throw the entire issue into protracted 
litigation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not true 
that the legal doubts that would result 
from conferring on the President un- 
fettered discretion make it more difficult 
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to rely upon labor respecting that deci- 
sion by the President? 

Mr. MORSE. I hear that they believe 
that, but I hate to think that we have 
gotten into that kind of dilemma in this 
country. I hate to think it, but neverthe- 
less, as the Senator has heard me say 
so many times, we had better watch the 
procedure that we put into any legisla- 
tion. If there are procedural loopholes 
there is no assurance that some persons, 
without this sense of responsibility to 
the public, may not take advantage of 
the loopholes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I inquired of 
the Attorney General about the legal 
certainty that the committee resolution 
could be carried out. 

Mr. MORSE. I was with the Senator 
when the Senator discussed it with him, 
following the receipt of the communica- 
tion which the Senator has in his hand. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I asked the 
Attorney General to put in writing what 
he told me: that he felt that a good labor 
lawyer might very well challenge the 
power of the President to act under the 
committee bill. The Attorney General 
has written to me. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record the entire letter from the At- 
torney General dated August 2, 1966. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., August 2, 1966. 
Hon, RUSSELL B. Lone, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing in response to 
your inquiry regarding any constitutional or 
other legal problems involved in S.J. Res. 181 
as reported by the Senate Labor Committee 
yesterday. 

While I do not wish to comment on either 
the need or merits of this legislation I would 
like to call your attention to Section 2 which 
delegates the broadest possible authority to 
the President to order people back to work 
pending settlement of a labor dispute. No 
standards are expressed in the resolution by 
which to guide the President in this extraor- 
dinary delegation of power. 

Section 5 provides for enforcement through 
injunctive relief. In any judicial proceedings 
a court would have to find that the power 
had been exercised properly, Thus the ab- 
sence of express standards would invite 
attack in such proceedings. The unneces- 
sarily broad nature of the delegation is un- 
derscored by the fact that Congress would 
already have made the finding expressed in 
the Railway Labor Act without stating what 
further findings, if any, the President should 
make before exercising his discretion. 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB, KaTZENBACH, 
Attorney General, 


Mr. MORSE. I am glad that the Sen- 
ator has introduced the letter. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Here is a 
statement of the Attorney General, who 
is an extremely able lawyer, saying that 
to proceed in a fashion that the commit- 
tee recommended is to invite a contest 
in court as to whether these men can be 
required to go back to work by discre- 
tionary authority of the President. Iam 
sure that no one intends that, but there 
is no doubt whatever in my judgment— 
and I believe the Attorney General con- 
curs, and so does the Senator from Ore- 
gon—that if an act of Congress is passed, 
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signed by the President, terminating the 
strike, then there is no doubt whatever 
that Congress has the authority to do ex- 
actly what it is trying to achieve. 

Mr. MORSE. That is my argument, 
too. The Senator will recall another 
case during the tenure of the Senator 
from Louisiana and myself—I do not re- 
call the exact date—but we had, in ef- 
fect, a railroad strike. President Tru- 
man on that occasion, I recall, came be- 
fore a joint session of Congress and 
recommended that strikers be put in the 
Army. Immediately, some of us on the 
floor of the Senate, when we returned 
from the joint session, opposed the pro- 
posal of the President. It was an inter- 
esting debate to read in retrospect be- 
cause there, too, we pointed out that 
there would be some serious legal diffi- 
culties as to whether a President had the 
discretionary right to do what he recom- 
mended, to submit men to a form of in- 
voluntary servitude, which I thought was 
an abuse of discretionary power on the 
part of the President. 

Fortunately, in that case, the issue 
never got to the point of a legal test be- 
cause the brotherhoods, as the Senator 
will recall, even on that day, announced 
that they were going back to work. I 
very well remember, even at that time, 
that the same legal concerns I am ex- 
pressing tonight were being expressed at 
that time. The Senator from Ohio, Rob- 
ert Taft, who was majority leader then, 
made a brilliant legal argument in op- 
position to it, a point of view which I 
shared and supported. 

Returning to my discussion of the com- 
mittee resolution, I make these further 
observations: 

IT COULD CREATE A SERIES OF SWEEPING 
DECISIONS AND CONTROLS 

Mr. President, so unrestrained are the 
powers granted under the resolution that 
the President could set wages for the 
workers, set profits for the airlines. 

Order one airline to operate on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, one to operate only 
on Saturdays, and the remaining three 
not to fly at all. 

Allow one airline to operate 50 days 
and another to fly only 7. 

Determine details of airline operations 
from timetables to menus. 

Direct the resumption of work for 2 
hours, for 2 days, for 2 weeks, 2 months, 
or for 6 months. 

Or, on the other extreme, he could do 
absolutely nothing at all. 


IT SHIRKS SENATORIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The resolution begins with a congres- 
sional “finding” that the airlines dispute 
“threatens substantially to interupt in- 
terstate commerce.” It continues with 
a congressional finding“ that emer- 
gency measures are “essential” to settle 
the dispute. After these findings one 
would think that the resolution would 
prescribe a carefully conceived and thor- 
oughly debated remedy. But in this 
case the resolution stops short. It backs 
away and says to the President We 
made the findings. It is your problem 
now—you handle it.” The Senate can- 
not abdicate its responsibility so lightly 
on matters so vital to the public interest. 
Yet, that is the purpose and intent of 
Senate Joint Resolution 181. 
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ITS MOTIVATION MUST SERIOUSLY BE 
QUESTIONED 

The resolution is seriously flawed. It 
is difficult to imagine so casual an ap- 
proach to such basic and complex is- 
sues—the right to strike and the right to 
have labor disputes settled by free collec- 
tive bargaining in the absence of a find- 
ing of national emergency. Because of 
this have the tactics of ward politics now 
become the watchwords of the Senate? 
This must not be allowed to happen. 

Because of this, I happen to think that 
there is the question of the election 
ahead to be considered. I believe that 
if it were not for the election date in 
November, we would have less difficulty 
getting Congress to go along with man- 
datory legislation. Those on the other 
side—and I respect them—have assured 
me that that is not their motivation, 
although some cannot very well assure 
me of that, because of the statements 
they have made in which they express 
concern about the effect of the resolu- 
tion on the elections in 1966, pointing 
out that the President is not a candidate 
in 1966 and will not be until 1968. 

In my judgment, the general public, 
by the millions, will charge Congress 
with playing politics with the issue if it 
fails to adopt mandatory legislation. I 
do not think that we should walk in with 
that kind of attack upon Congress when 
all we need to do is show that there is 
no basis for it at all by joining the Pres- 
ident in passage of legislation mandatory 
in nature which he will sign. 

Mr. President, I have been asked by 
many for some information on these 
points. I am not going to take time to 
read it now, but will ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

I have been asked whether the Railway 
Labor Act language in my amendment is 
a sufficient basis for ordering strikers 
back to work. I have covered this point 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum containing the legal proof 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Is RAILWAY LABOR Act LANGUAGE IN MORSE 
AMENDMENT TO SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
181 SUFFICIENT BASIS FOR ORDERING STRIK- 
ERS Back TO WORg? 

The answer to this question, in my opin- 
ion, is clearly and unequivocally, yes. The 
language in question is contained in the 
Railway Labor Act, Sec. 10, “threaten sub- 
stantially to interrupt interstate commerce 
to a degree such as to deprive any section 
of the country of essential transportation 
service.” 

A finding by the National Mediation Board 
and subsequently the President triggers the 
appointment of an Emergency Board. The 
Board has thirty days to make its investiga- 
tion and report to the President. During this 
thirty days and for thirty days after the 
report is filed, no change, except by agree- 
ment, shall be made by the parties to the 
controversy in the conditions out of which 
the dispute arose. In effect then upon a 
finding in accordance with the language of 
Sec. 10, which I have included in S. J. Res. 181, 
the parties are enjoined from a lockout or 
strike. Certainly if it is legal and con- 
stitutional to so enjoin a strike under the 
Railway Labor Act, it is under S.J. Res. 181. 

In addition, there are a number of cases 
which support the proposition that Congress 
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can legislate return to work laws under the 
general interstate commerce powers. 

1. At the outset, it should be noted that 
the Courts have considered transportation 
to be a particular appropriate subject for 
Congressional regulation. There is, of course, 
no question as to the interstate nature of 
the air transportation as viewed here. The 
routes of all of the struck carriers cross 
state lines. They carry passengers and cargo 
from state to state. See Island Airlines v. 
United States, 352 F. 2d 735 (9th Cir. 1965) 
(commercial air travel wholly within Hawaii 
held to be interstate commerce). Thus, it 
is difficult to conceive of any type of business 
which is more interstate in character than 
the commercial air transportation of the 
struck carriers. 

In addition, air transportation, like rail- 
road transportation, is affected with the pub- 
lic interest. For this reason each industry is 
already subject to Congressional and agency 
regulation of a quite detailed nature. And 
it is these two elements—the clearly inter- 
state nature of and the basic public interest 
in transportation—which have caused the 
Courts to give Congress broad latitude in the 
regulation of transportation. 

An example of this latitude is found in 
Wilson v. New, 243 U.S. 332, where the Court 
upheld a Congressional statute which ended 
a railway strike, sent the employees back to 
work and prescribed the precise terms on 
which work was to be continued for up to 
nine months. 

Now, I happen to think that Congress 
acted very unwisely in following that course 
of action, It went beyond compulsory arbi- 
tration. But that is beside the point. 
Rather, the significance of Wilson v. New 
is that under the Constitution the Congress 
has very wide powers under the Commerce 
clause to regulate transportation and, in 
particular, to deal with labor disputes result- 
ing in serious strikes in that industry. For 
as the Supreme Court stated in that case: 

“When one enters into interstate commerce 
one enters into a service in which the public 
has an interest and subjects one’s self to 
its behest. And this is no limitation of 
liberty; It is the consequence of liberty ex- 
ercised, the obligation of his undertaking, 
and constrains no more than any contract 
constrains. The obligation of a contract is 
the law under which it is made and submis- 
sion to regulation is the condition which 
attaches to one who enters into or accepts 
employment in a business in which the 
public has an interest.” See also Brother- 
hood Loc. Fire & Eng. v. Chicago B & Q R Co,, 
225 F Supp. 11, 21-22 (D.D.C. 1964), aff'd, 
831 F. 2d 1020 (D.C. Cir. 1964) 

2. General constitutional principles ap- 
plicable to regulation of interstate commerce 
likewise support the constitutionality of the 
Morse Resolution. 

In passing upon cases predicated on such 
commerce, the courts adopt a very simple 
approach. They first ask whether the object 
of Congressional regulation may be ration- 
ally said to move in or affect interstate com- 
merce—the interstate nature of air trans- 
portation here requires no argument. 

After concluding that interstate commerce 
is involved, the courts then determine 
whether there is a rational connection be- 
tween the problem which the legislation 
seeks to meet and the method chosen by the 
Congress to deal with it. The courts’ func- 
tion is not to decide whether the methods 
chosen were the best or the wisest ways of 
regulating the commerce. These are the 
responsibilities of the legislature. The 
courts’ job is ended once it decides if there 
was a reasonable tie between the evils against 
which the Act is drawn and the means chosen 
to cope with the evils. 

And in deciding the degree of rationality 
required to uphold the constitutionality of 
Congressional regulation of commerce, the 
court properly accords great latitude to the 
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Congress, Indeed, I know of no case during 
the last 25 years in which the Supreme Court 
has held to be unconstitutional a statute 
dealing with something which the Court has 
concluded to move in or affect interstate 
commerce, 

Thus, in Atlanta Motel v. United States, 
379 U.S. 241, upholding the constitutionality 
of the public accommodations provisions of 
1964 Civil Rights Act, the Supreme Court 
described the judicial function in interstate 
commerce cases in explicit terms. 

“The only questions are: (1) whether Con- 
gress had a rational basis for finding that 
racial discrimination by motels affected 
commerce, and (2) if it had such a basis, 
whether the means it selected to eliminate 
that evil are reasonable and appropriate.” 
Id. at 258-259. 

These tests are easily met here. First, air 
transportation is clearly interstate commerce. 
Second, the means contemplated by the 
Morse Resolution (a 180-day no-strike period, 
during which time mediation will go forward 
and in which any agreement with respect to 
wages will be retroactive to January 1, 1966) 
are “reasonable and appropriate” to elim- 
inate the evil” (a tie-up of essential air 
transportation services which has inflicted 
heavy and continuing damage to the na- 
tional interest and to the traveling public). 
While it could be argued that the Morse 
Resolution is not the only rational means of 
coping with the current strike, it cannot 
fairly be said that it is not a rational means 
of dealing with the strike. 

3. When essential transportation services 
are threatened, Section 10 of the Railway 
Labor Act calls not only for the establish- 
ment of an emergency board, but also for a 
ban on strikes or lockouts during the 60-day 
period the emergency board is considering 
and has reported on the dispute. 45 U.S.C. 
160, There are no cases on this point only 
because the law is so clear that neither 
management nor labor has ever thought it 
worth the trouble to make the contrary 
argument. 

Since the Morse Resolution merely extends 
the Section 10 period during which work and 
mediation is to proceed, it can be said to be 
unconstitutional only if Section 10 as now 
constituted is unconstitutional. In other 
words, the Morse Resolution is unconstitu- 
tional only if the whole pattern of railway 
labor negotiations over the past 40 years is 
unconstitutional. 

Neither does it make sense to contend that 
although the 60-day ban on strikes is con- 
stitutional under the present Section 10, the 
extension of that period by 180 days makes 
it unconstitutional. After all, the operation 
of the Railway Labor Act now often pro- 
hibits strikes for far more than 180 days 
while the normal processes of the Act—in- 
cluding the notices, bargaining, mediation 
and reporting—are being exhausted. 

First, however, any lingering doubt on the 
constitutionality of a 180-day no-strike pe- 
riod should have been laid to rest by the 
decision of the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit in Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Fire & Eng. v. Certain Carriers, 
225 F. Supp. 11 (D. D.C. 1964), 331 F. 2d 1020 
(D.C. Cir. 1964). There, the Court of Appeals 
affirmed a lower court decision upholding the 
1963 railway strike statute, which prohibited 
strikes for two years after the arbitration 
award went into effect—for a total ban of 
2 2% years after passage of the statute 
itself. 

4. The Court of Appeals decision in the 
Locomotive Firemen case supra, supports 
the Morse Resolution in another respect. 
The 1963 railway statute provided a far more 
drastic remedy than would the Morse Reso- 
lution in that the former called for compul- 
sory arbitration whereas the Morse Resolu- 
tion does not. The 1963 Act banned strikes 
for 24 years and imposed compulsory arbi- 
tration and nevertheless was found to be 
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constitutional. These two elements would 
appear to make the constitutionality of the 
milder Morse Resolution an a (fortiori 
matter. 

5. It is true that the 1963 railway situa- 
tion posed more of an emergency threat 
than does the current airline strike at this 
time. But this difference is not significant. 
In the first place, it is settled that Congress 
has the authority to avert emergencies, as 
well as to resolve those that have actually 
arisen. Wilson v. New, supra, 243 U.S. at 
348. Moreover, in weighing the constitu- 
tionality of legislative action, it is settled 
that the courts will relate the statutory 
remedy to the situation it seeks to correct. 
In other words, an emergency situation may 
justify imposition of more drastic measures 
than would be true of a less-than-emer- 
gency situation. The Morse Resolution fol- 
lows this approach by avoiding drastic steps. 
It avoids compulsory arbitration and cuts 
the no-strike, no lockout period from 2% 
years to the relatively short period of 1% 
year. And, under the terms of the bill, the 
parties themselves will fix the wages and 
working conditions for the six-month cool- 
ing-off period, as well as for the future. To 
put it another way, the Morse Resolution 
rationally tailors the relief sought to the 
nature of the conditions against which the 
relief is directed. This underscores the es- 
sential soundness of the bill in constitu- 
tional terms; it deals logically and ration- 
ally with the precise nature of the interrup- 
tion of air services. 

6. Wilson v. New, 243 U.S. 332, held con- 
stitutional a Congressional statute which 
went far beyond anything contemplated by 
the Morse Resolution. The Act in question 
imposed, by legislation, the terms and con- 
ditions on which a railway labor dispute was 
to be settled. In other words, Congress leg- 
islated a solution. It did not leave the 
parties free to try to resolve their difference 
during a no-strike period as does the Morse 
Resolution. 

It did not set up a board of arbitration 
to resolve the points of controversy as did 
the 1963 Emergency Railway Act. Instead, 
in Wilson v. New, the Congress had imposed 
specific terms on the railroads and unions 
for which work was to be continued for a 
period of up to9 months. Nevertheless, the 
Act was upheld. In the light of that deci- 
sion, the constitutionality of the Morse Res- 
olution follows as a matter of course. 


Mr. MORSE. It is not surprising but 
understandable that many of my col- 
leagues have been asking me a good 
many questions dealing with the merits 
of the substantive issue in this dispute; 
namely, the argument as to whether, in 
view of the profits of the industry during 
the past 2 years, the workers are not en- 
titled to their demands, or almost their 
demands. 

I have already discussed in previous 
speeches in the Senate, and in the com- 
mittee, my position in regard to that 
point. I have said over and over again 
that the workers are entitled to a fair 
settlement, but the fact is that in the past 
2 years, which is really the only 2-year 
period in the last 10-year period the air- 
line companies have been making sub- 
stantial profits. In fact, during the 
past 10-year period there have been sev- 
eral years in which various companies 
have lost money and not made money. 
Including the years of profits, their re- 
turn is 5.1 percent. They would have a 
hard time getting an investment in in- 
dustry if, over a 10-year period, there was 
only a 5.1-percent return on investment. 

The question is also raised as to how 
much of the profits the workers are en- 
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titled to. They are entitled to some, but 

so is the public. 

As I said earlier, this is a regulated 
industry, with hundreds of millions of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money invested 
in the industry, first in the form of sub- 
sidies for the large carriers, in the build- 
ing of airports with taxpayers’ money, 
which provided work opportunities for 
the workers and the private enterprise 
opportunity for the carriers. 

So we have an industry that has a 
vested public interest, which means 
Government has regulatory power over 
it. It does not mean that in a regulated 
industry the workers can demand what- 
ever they think the traffic will bear and 
enforce their demand with a strike, if 
their demand is obviously exhorbitant. 
Nor does it mean that the carriers can 
charge anything they want. It means 
the Government has set up a regula- 
tory board, known as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, to regulate the industry, 
to take whatever steps are necessary in 
the fixing of rates, to see to it that it re- 
ceives a fair return, to see to it that the 
public shares in the profits, to the point 
of having the rates fixed at a reasonable 
figure, leaving also a fair share of profits 
to the workers and the companies. 

With regard to whether or not in some 
particular industry, some particular job 
classification may get more in that par- 
ticular plant, and that therefore these 
workers ought to be allowed higher 
wages, there must be a complete under- 
standing of the criteria that will have 
to be considered by any board, or by any 
arbiter, for that matter, in connection 
with mediation in the fixing of wages. 

So I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
memorandum headed “Special Compari- 
son of Airline Wage Rates to Wages in 
Comparable Industries and Occupa- ` 
tions,” 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SPECIAL COMPARISON OF AIRLINE WAGE RATES 
TO WAGES IN COMPARABLE INDUSTRIES AND 
OCCUPATIONS 
During a public hearing before the Com- 

mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of the 

United States Senate on July 27, 1966, sug- 

gestions were made by a spokesman for the 

IAM that wages currently being paid to the 

employees they represent are inequitably low 

when compared to certain other industries 
and contract settlements. Particular refer- 
ence was made to comparable wages in bus 
line repair, auto and truck repair, defense 
industries, etc. Actually, these allegations 
amount to an attempt at relitigating the 
questions of fact which had been fully heard 
and decided by Presidential Emergency 

Board No. 166. A discussion of selected rates 

in this context is inappropriate. The fol- 

lowing comments are offered, however, to 
assist interested persons in analyzing the 
accuracy and credibility of the allegations 
made in the Hearing: 

I. TYPICAL GREYHOUND BUS RATES 

There is a wide variation between the rates 
of pay for Greyhound bus mechanics around 
the country and for such mechanics in cer- 
tain west coast locations. The IAM cited a 
recent IAM-Greyhound settlement which 
gave a basic hourly wage to west coast bus 
repair mechanics in excess of $4.00 an hour. 
That is true. The reference to this figure 
overlooks, however, the fact that the pay 
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for bus repair mechanics working for this 
and related companies elsewhere in the 
United States is as follows: 


hicago. 
Washington-Baltimore 
New York City 


Pittsburgh -_----_..---.-_. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 


To the best of our knowledge, the foregoing 
rates include cost of living factors where such 
factors are an element in the contract. When 
comparing the current $3.52 mechanics rate, 
which would be subject to an immediate 
18¢ increase to $3.70 according to the PEB 
No. 166 recommendation, it should be evident 
that the recommendation continues to keep 
airline mechanics far ahead of the large ma- 
jority of their colleagues working on bus 
repair around the nation. In this brief 
analysis, it is also impossible to completely 
tell how the bus companies place a limited 
number of employees in the maximum rates 
which are described above. Early reports in- 
dicate a tendency to restrict the number of 
mechanics occupying the maximum rate and 
to expand the number of lesser skilled em- 
ployees in lower labor grades working on bus 
repair. 

II. TYPICAL TRUCK REPAIR RATES 

The Industrial Relations Department of 
the American Trucking Association pub- 
lished on June 1, 1966 a compilation of 
journeymen mechanics hourly wage rates in 
effect in selected cities throughout the 
United States. The rates were drawn from 
trucking labor agreements, primarily ne- 
gotiated with the IAM. A copy of that 
compilation is attached. It should be evi- 
dent from a comparison of the $3.70 airlines 
mechanics rate (the result of $3.52 plus 18¢ 
per PEB recommendation) with the typical 
rates in effect in 1966 that the airline me- 
chanics are far ahead of the majority of 
their colleagues working in truck repair 
around the United States. Again, a small 
number of west coast locations enjoy a 
higher wage. Significantly, the PEB recom- 
mendation for wage increases of 18¢, 15¢ 
and 15 over the life of the agreement will 
bring the airline mechanics rates very close 
to even these, most extreme west coast rates. 
On the whole, however, the airlines me- 
chanics rate is far ahead and will continue 
to be far ahead of the majority of truck 
repair mechanics rates. 


II. TYPICAL AEROSPACE WAGE RATES 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. and IAM 
District Lodge 1578 are under a contract 
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from August 2, 1965 through July 15, 1968 
for aerospace work by machinists in Santa 
Monica, California. Wages paid to some 
representative job categories as of July 18, 
1966 are set forth below. These figures show 
not only the basic wage rate but also a cost 
of living factor which is being included in 
the rate beginning in August 1966: 


Building and equipment mechanic A. $3.57 


Carpenter maintenance 2 3.63 
Machinists maintenance -- 3.89 
Mechanic, auto A2 — 3.49 
Mechanic maintenance 22 3. 63 
Sheetmetal workers, maintenance A.. 3.57 
( eon on tiene 3.07 


The airlines employ so called “mechanics” 
to perform comparable functions for these 
job titles (with the exception of storekeeper 
whom the airlines entitle a “store’s clerk"). 
Comparing the $3.70 airline mechanics rate 
for all of these job categories to the rates 
stated above, it should be evident that the 
airlines are ahead of the wages paid in most 
of the representative mechanical categories 
drawn from the Douglas-Lodge 1578 agree- 
ment. Under the PEB recommendation, a 
typical airline storekeeper would be paid 
$3.07, the same wage being paid at Douglas 
for the same function. Obviously, a more 
detailed analysis is necessary if this subject 
is going to be seriously pursued. A brief 
study shows, however, that there is no pat- 
tern of inequity when comparing airlines 
mechanics rates to a typical aerospace com- 
pany under contract with the IAM in a 
west coast location. We have not even dis- 
cussed the lengthy progression steps through 
which the Douglas-Lodge 1958 contract 
compels workers to move as they go toward 
the top of the rate. Again, just as in the 
bus line situation, there is a great tendency 
to subdivide categories into lesser skilled 
levels and lesser pay rates. 

IV. UPDATING OF CARRIER EXHIBIT NO. 27 BEFORE 
PRESIDENTIAL EMERGENCY BOARD NO. 166 
COMPARING GROSS HOURLY EARNINGS OF A 
TYPICAL AIRLINE EMPLOYEE WITH THOSE OF 
TYPICAL EMPLOYEES IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
Before the Presidential Emergency Board 

#166, the carriers introuced Exhibit #27, 

copy of which is attached. When all of the 

published categories and rate levels in this 
airline bargaining unit are considered, from 
messenger to technician, including mechan- 
ics, and when overtime and various forms 
of premium pay are included in the compu- 
tation, the weighted average gross hourly 
wage for a typical employee in this airline 
bargaining unit turned out to be $3.42 per 
hour (this is a statistical figure and there 
is not necessarily any employee receiving 
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this particular sum). Exhibit #27 showed 
that when this airline figure was compared 
to an identically computed figure in other 
American industries, the airline employees 
ranked first and have ranked first for many 
years. We have reviewed the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor's booklet “Employment and 
Earnings and Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force“ Volume 12 No. 12 for June 1966, to 
update the earnings rankings shown in 
Exhibit #27. 

A copy of that United States Department 
of Labor release is enclosed. Based on the 
data available in May 1966, the airline em- 
ployees ranking in first place continues to 
be true. We refer interested parties to data 
on pages 60, 62, 64, 66 and 68 of the most 
recent BLS study, for confirmation of this 
fact. The weighted average used in Exhibit 
27 was $3.42. We conservatively estimate 
that the Presidential Emergency Board's 
recommendation would add 18¢ to that fig- 
ure, resulting in a new $3.60 weighted aver- 
age. That keeps the airline employees sub- 
stantially ahead of their counterparts in a 
broad representative sample of other Amer- 
ican industries. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
at this point in the Recor other data 
and material that I have used in the pres- 
entation of my point of view before the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
and before the Senate, dealing, for exam- 
ple, with the item of earnings, dealing 
with a table showing the comparison of 
wage rates of comparable workers in this 
industry and with workers generally or 
in so-called comparable industries. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Carriers Exursir 27] 

RANKING OF AVERAGE Gross HOURLY EARN- 
INGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS BY INDUSTRY, 
MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT, AND STORES 
EMPLOYEES OF THE RAILROADS AND IAM- 
REPRESENTED EMPLOYEES OF THE FIVE CAR- 
RIERS 
This exhibit shows the relationship of the 

average gross hourly earnings of the IAM- 
represented employees of the five carriers 
with the gross hourly earnings of production 
workers by industry groups and railroad 
maintenance of equipment and stores em- 
ployees throughout the past 10 years. 

The IAM-represented employees progressed 
from a ranking of fifth place among the 
groups in 1956 to the top position in 1962, 
a position which has been retained to date. 


Ranking of average gross hourly Caas of production workers by indusiry, maintenance of equipment, and stores employees of the railroad 
and IA M-represented employees of the 5 carriers, January of each year 1956-66 


PPT OEO NEE E PEAN EET D 


Petroleum refining and related industries. 
tion equipment 
metals industries 


Electrical equipment and supplies 
Food and kindred 25 
Miscell; 


Leather and leather products.. 
Textile-mill products 


Apparel and related products . — 


As of November 1965. 


83.42 (1) 83. 41 (1)/$3.32 (1) 83. 18 (1) (83. 09 82. 94 
3.37 (2) 3.24 (2) 3.20 (2) 3.14 (2) 3.08 (2) 3. 00 
3.29 (3) 3.19 (3) ] 3.08 (3) 2.97 (4 2.87 2.70 
3.23 (40 8.15 (40 3.00 (4) 2.99 (3) 3.01 (3) 2.82 
3.10 (50 3.07 (5) 2. 97 8 2.89 (5) 2. 80 2.74 
3.00 (6) 3.00 (6) 3.93 (6) 2.83 (6) 2. 78 2.71 
3.03 (7) 2.92 (7) 2.84 (7)| 2.75 (70 2.67 2, 58 
2.06 (8)| 2.88 (8) 2.74 (90 2.73 (8)| 2.62 2.62 
2,93 (0) 2.84 (0) 2.77 (8)| 2.69 (9)| 2.63 2, 54 
2.81 (10)| 2.72 (10) 2.65 (10)| 2. 58 (10)| 2.53 2,45 
2.70 (11) 2.61 (11) 2.52 (11) 2. 44 (13) 2.38 2.29 
2.67 (12) 2.56 (140 2.50 (13) 2.44 (13) 2.39 2.30 
2.66 (13) 2.59 (12) 2.51 (12) 2. 40 (110 2.42 2.30 
2.64 tid 2.59 (12) 2. 50 (13) 2.46 (11) 2.42 2.84 
2.61 (16) 2.56 (614) 2. 50 (13) 2. 43 (15) 2. 38 2.84 
2.48 (100 2.44 (160 2. 38 (16) 2. 30 uf 2.24 2,16 
2.20 82 2. 14 (170 2. 00 is 2,03 (17)) 1,98 1.93 
2.16 (18) 2.08 (18)| 2. 08 (18) 1.97 (18) 1,97 1.84 
2.15 (19)| 2.07 (19) 2.02 (19) 1.97 (18)| 1,94 1.89 
2.15 (19)| 2.05 (20)| 1.97 5 1. 90 (200 1. 81 (200 1.74 
1. 91 (21) 1,86 (21) 1. 79 (21) 1. 74 (21) 1. 71 1.65 
1.01 (21) 1.83 2 1.76 os 1, 69 EA 1. 65 1.61 
1.85 (23)| 1.81 (23)| 1. 78 (22) 1.70 (22)| 1. 69 1.62 


£ 
3 
2 


Nor. Figure in parenthesis indicates ranking of earnings. 
Source: Employment and Earnings,“ U.S. Department of Labor, Wage Statistics for Class I Carriers.“ Interstete Commerce Commission Company Records. 
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TABLE C-2.—Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry 


Average weekly earnings Average hourly earnings 
* <3 M: ril | March M Apri M April March M A 
a) a U ay arc a 
1005 hs 1966 1 1 1966 1255 1966 1968, ibs. 
8129. 81] $122.60 | $127.37 | $123.97 | $120.51 82. 94 $2.99 $2. 91 $2.89 
134. 30 129. 79 68 125, 33 2.16 3.12 3, 04 3.02 
139, 07 133, 74 131. 04 127. 98 3.28 3.27 3.15 3.16 
141, 76 135, 99 134. 42 132, 25 3.20 3.17 3. 09 3. 09 
117. 64 143. 44 138. 40 134. 11 3.40 3. 49 3.46 3.43 
120, 05 146, 08 141. 40 137, 07 3. 43 3. 52 3. 50 3. 47 
Crude petroleum and natural gas. 122. 12 121. 69 117. 15 114. 66 2. 86 2 83 2.75 2.73 
See, and — | a 128 84 126, 36 123. 73 121. 80 3.15 3,12 3, 4 3.00 
Oil and gas field services 116, 87 118, 09 112. 20 108. 61 2.65 2.63 2. 55 2. 52 
8 g and nonmetallic min 120, 50 116, 22 119. 08 111. 25 2. 66 2.60 2. 65 250 
T shed and broken stone 119. 66 114. 29 117. 85 110. 38 2. 59 2,49 2 45 24 
Contract construction______._.-.---- 141. 35 140, 60 142, 88 140, 16 132. 49 3. 80 3.79 3. 65 3. 61 
General building contractor 131. 74 134. 32 129, 54 124. 24 3. 68 3. 65 3. 52 3.49 
8 construction A 137. 48 138. 65 139. 86 126, 72 3. 42 3. 30 3. 33 3,20 
en tee ee 134. 89 133, 95 139. 53 121. 20 3. 20 3.22 3. 26 3.08 
Other heavy 9 139. 87 142. 61 140. 22 132. 10 3. 55 3. 53 3. 42 3.37 
„ 147.42 149. 92 147. 04 138. 76 4.05 403 3. 89 3.85 
155. 07 155, 96 152 10 147. 45 4.07 4.08 3. 90 3. 87 
136, 22 134. 82 136, 90 128. 49 3.87 3.83 3.72 3.64 
171. 7 173, 38 170. 8 166. 71 44 4.48 4.38 4.33 
140, 142 40 137. 47 129, 28 404 4,00 3. 84 3. 78 
116 90 122. 50 121. 97 108. 24 3. 50 3. 51 3. 36 3.28 
111.24 110 95 107. 53 105. 82 2.70 2.68 2.61 2.60 
¥9, 24, 25,3239 121. 5 120 69 117. 46 115. 93 2.88 2. 86 2.79 2.78 
S 90. 71 96. 88 92. 20 2. 43 2. 4¹ 2. 35 2. 34 
19. Ordmance and accessories 132.19 132. 62 131. 67 128. 96 126. 28 3. 15 3.15 3.10 3.08 
192. Ammunition, except for small arms] 131. 52 132. 99 132.75 133. 34 130. 19 3.22 3. 23 3.19 3. 16 
1925. Guided missiles and space- 
ctaft,eom plete. » 143. 45 144. 14 140. 61 137. 78 3.44 3.44 3. 34 3.32 
| le ———— Sighting and fire control equip- 
qn — pee ß ß 130 42 134. 51 125.37 125. 11 3.12 3.15 3.15 3.12 
m, 193, 195, 196, 199. her ordnance and accessories 134. 23 132. 00 129. 03 120, 22 117.80 3.00 2. 98 2. 89 2.88 
1 and wood products, except 94. 47 91. 84 88. 51 89. 42 86.69 2.24 2.18 2.16 2.13 
Sawmillsand planing mins 88. 41 85. 48 82. 62 82,40 79. 80 2. 00 2.04 2. 00 1.97 
Sawmills and planing mills, > 87.10 84. 23 84. 46 81,41 2.14 2. 09 2.05 2.02 
Millwork, plywood, and related 103. 39 99. 25 97. 47 98. 79 94. 76 2.38 2. 36 2.33 2.30 
22 91. 87 94. 53 89. 72 2.37 2.36 2.30 2.20 
1 100. 06 102, 98.30 2.39 2. 36 2.35 2.32 
75. 53 73. 98 72. 98 71. 81 1.82 1. 80 1. 75 1. 76 
74 TL 28 71. 48 69. 94 1. 76 1.73 71 L7 
87.4 87. 14 85. 08 83. 64 2.11 2.11 2.05 2.04 
88,75 89. 64 86. 89 85. 06 2.17 2.10 2. 10 2.09 
Sats —— 83. 64 84. 67 80. 90 80. 39 2. 06 2. 05 1. 90 1.98 
Moa furniture, unnp- |_...._.... 80. 10 80. 98 77. 65 77. 04 1. 93 1. 91 1.84 1. 83 
0 
Wood house furniture, uphol -- 88. 98 89, 69 83.11 | 84.63 2.23 2,22 217 2 
89. 01 89. 70 86.75 85. 79 2.30 2,30 2.23 2.24 
108, 20 108. 97 102. 48 99. 63 2, 54 2. 54 2.44 2.4 
112.89 113. 02 111.64 108. 00 2.74 273 2, 69 2.68 
94. 5B 94. 43 90. 47 89. 10 2,29 227 2.18 2. 
113. 82 112, 56 110. 66 106, 97 271 2.68 2.61 2. 50 
155. 86 154. 51 147. 98 150 58 3. 65 3. 61 3. 40 3.61 
109, 47 111, 92 106, 52 104, 54 2.78 271 2.63 2.64 
110. 00 114. 13 109. 88 108. 11 2.78 2.75 2.70 273 
108, 40 108. 47 101. 96 100, 04 2.67 2. 67 2, 53 2.52 
Cement, hydraulic set 132, 19 130. 94 121. 54 124. 09 3.17 3.14 2. 95 2.99 
Structural clay products 98, 41 98, 23 95. 95. 15 94.02 2. 35 2.31 2.20 226 
Brick and Pr — clay Sia — 92. 87 89. 04 89. 86 87.77 2.18 2.12 2. 08 2.07 
and related products 98. 00 96, 87 94. 49 93. 06 2. 4 2. 44 2. 38 2.85 
116, 60 114. 06 116. 10 108. 11 2. 65 2 61 2. 58 2.52 
115, 63 113, 82 109. 88 107. 27 274 2.71 2.61 2.61 
119. 42 118. 68 112. 61 111. 36 2.85 2. 83 2.72 2 69 
138. 137. 25 134. 09 141. 12 3. 25 3.20 3.17 3.20 
wet sen 146. 97 143. 56 140. 60 156. 52 3. 55 3. 61 3. 30 3.44 
u 2 
Blast furnaces, steel and ro- 147. 55 144. 54 141, 66 159. 04 3.59 3. 56 3.43 3.48 
i 128.17 128.60] 126.58] 122.12 2.96 2.97 2.89 2.80 
73 126, 59 127. 68 122. 97 2. 90 2. 91 2. 85 2.84 
128. 18 132. 49 122. 72 126.05 8.08 3.11 2. 95 2.98 
tee] foundries. 131. 33 130. 90 124. 82 120. 10 3.04 3.03 2. 93 2. 8 
5 128. 71 129. 32 126. 96 123. 06 125. 21 3. 05 3. 03 2.93 2.96 
ss ror rw rolling, drawing, and 137. 64 134. 77 134, 20 128. 70 127. 15 8.07 3.05 2.96 2.85 
Coppee rolling, drawing, and 139. 99 140. 30 133. 29 120. 18 3. 16 3.16 3. 05 2. 90 
2 — rolling. drawing, 141, 04 137. 26 132. 56 140, 85 |.....-- 3.22 3.17 3.09 3.13 
and extruding. 
ee eee se 2 . 127. 02 128. 16 123. 64 117. 04 2. 90 2. 88 2.81 2. 78 
Nonferrous foundries ee 118.16 117.74 117. 17 113. 13 109. 00 2. 80 2.79 2.77 2.70 2. 60 
Aluminum castings ~ eR 118.58 | 118.02] 112.34] 109. 48 2. 83 2, 81 2.72 2.00 
Other nonferrous castings .-4---.-- — 117.80 116.03} 114.06 109. 03 2.76 2,73 2,69 2.61 
Miscellaneous primary metal in- 151. 51 146. 46 150. 23 141. 57 134.55 3. 42 3.43 3. 43 3.30 3.25 
hic h- aL a ERA Tron and steel forzings . 160.72] 156.09] 143. 20 120. 74 3. 58 3. 88 3. 44 3. 40 
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TABLE C-2.— Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry—Continued 


Average weekly earnings Average hourly earnings 
Pent M April March M A M: April * h Ma April 
a r are a ay ri 55 
1000 1 1966 1 fee 1966 1 1968 1065 
Fabricated metal products_.......-.-- $121.84 | $119.99 | $119.85 | $116.75 | $113. 02 $2. 86 $2. 85 $2. 84 $2.76 $2.73 
Metal cans 24250-2222 141.70 | 138.14 135. 36 134. 83 143. 66 8.25 3.22 3.20 3.18 3.28 
ee handtools, and general 114. 26 113, 02 113. 57 110. 81 108. 65 2.74 2.73 2.73 2.67 2.65 
Cutlery a ee handtools, includ- 113, 21 112, 36 105, 41 102. 66 2. 67 2. 65 2, 54 2. 51 
H ware, not elsewhere classi- 113,15 114. 67 113. 85 N 2. 78 2.79 2.75 2.78 
ae equipment and plumbing 108, 40 108, 00 104. 40 2.71 2,70 2, 61 2. 59 
ures. 
"Sanitary ware and plumbers’ ! 110, 42 109, 07 105, 50 274 2.72 2, 62 2. 61 
rass 
Heating equipment, except 106, 40 106, 53 103. 22 2. 68 2.67 2. 60 2. 58 
electric, 
e beng structural metal prod- 119, 42 117, 73 117. 0 114.11 2.83 2.82 2.73 2. 09 
nets 
Fabricated structural steel 120, 38 119. 39 116, 06 2. 88 2.87 2.77 2.73 
get doors, sash, frames, and 99, 38 98, 40 98, 47 2. 40 2.40 2,39 2.37 
Fabricated platework (boller 123. 00 124. 10 119. 85 2.93 2.92 2. 84 2.78 
shops). 
Sheet metalwork 123, 02 123, 35 120. 98 2.95 2, 93 2. 86 2.81 
Architectural and miscellane 119. 70 113. 93 110 70 2.85 2 2.72 2.70 
ous metalwork, 
rao machine products, bolts, 128. 13 126, 83 128, 82 121. 00 117,50 2. 80 2.85 2. 85 2.75 2.72 
sg ie machine products. 3 120, 78 112.15 Hass 2. 69 2. 69 2. 50 2. 58 
geen oa , screws, rivets, anal 133, 80 135, 29 128. 45 19220 2.98 2. 98 2. 88 2. 84 
washers. 
Metal stamping s 134. 90 132. 75 131. 89 131. 26 125. 40 3. 08 3. 08 3. 06 2.99 2.93 
= engraving, and allied 107. 36 105. 08 105. 42 98, 95 96, 29 2. 55 2,52 2,51 2,39 2.30 
Miscellaneous fabricated wire 110, 46 108, 84 108. 52 104. 26 63 2. 61 2. 59 2,50 2, 48 
Misoelianeons fabricated metal 119. 99 117. 46 117. 87 116, 05 81 2.79 2.78 2.75 2.71 
pr 
Valves, pipe, and pipe fittings|..-...-...] 120.70 121. 55 119. 71 2.84 2. 84 2.81 2.74 
P Q 0·¹·wö Seen ead 135. 83 134, 03 134. 51 127. 74 3. 00 3.05 2. 95 2. 91 
* Engines and turbines 144. 86 141. 57 132. 29 3.33 3. 30 3. 18 3.20 
Steam engines and turbines... 147.65 | 145. 51 135. 74 3.41 3,44 3. 36 3.40 
Internal combustion engines, 143. 88 40. 130. 82 3. 30 3. 25 3. 10 3. 11 
not elsewhere classifi 
Farm machinery and equipment 131. 09 132, 62 119. 31 3.07 3. 07 291 2, 86 
Se and related machin- 133.85 | 132. 07 133.42 | 124. 82 3. 0⁵ 3. 00 2.93 2. 91 
"Construction and mining ma- 135.56 | 135. 77 127. 44 3.16 3.15 3.02 3. 00 
ehinery. 
Oil — machinery and equip- - 124. 68 121. 82 121. 00 2. 84 2. 82 2. 75 2.78 
men 
agi <r No hoists, and indus - 130, 24 136. 34 120. 37 2. 94 2.99 2. 81 2. 78 
wenn a be and 156, 37 153, 45 153, 64 146. 10 3. 30 3. 20 3. 19 3.1 
ê sae 
iey tools, metal cutting |...-...--- 146, 28 146. 45 138. 31 3. 18 3.17 3. 06 3.02 
ae dies, tools, jigs, and 172. 18 171, 34 164. 57 3. 58 3. 54 3, 45 3.40 
138. 01 130, 54 3, 03 3.02 2. 94 2.91 
143. 74 135. 86 3.18 3.18 3. 06 3,01 
125. 24 120. 22 2. 86 2.84 2.77 2.71 
129. 70 127. 01 2. 99 2.90 2.94 2.85 
105. 22 101. 95 2.43 2.43 2.36 2.32 
131. 67 127. 54 3.11 3. 02 2. 98 2.49 
132, 54 125, 99 3.04 3.04 2, 93 2,89 
Pumps; 
pressors. A 127.31 122. 39 2. 93 2. 92 2.82 2.78 
Ball and roller bearing 137.34 136, 28 182. 68 3.15 3.14 3.05 2.98 
Mechanical power transmis- 
MOT ene O A 135. 58 135, 74 125. 42 3. 04 3. 03 2.91 2.89 
Office, computing, and accounting 131. 68 128, 52 132, 13 125. 33 3. 06 3, 08 2. 97 2. 95 
machines. 
Com — machines and cab 134. 92 139. 00 132. 40 3.22 3.24 3.13 3.10 
re; ra. 
Service industry machines 116, 34 115. 79 115. 92 113. 82 109. 34 2.79 2.77 2.76 2.71 2, 68 
gh oy except home re 115, 87 114. 54 115. 08 110.30 |...-...-.- 2.78 2. 70 2.74 2.71 
ele echter JF Soe 128. 03 127, 58 127. 87 122, 48 117. 00 2. 80 2.88 2.88 2,79 2.74 
Electrical equipment 2 plies... 108, 09 107, 68 107. 79 150. 37 102. 91 2. 63 262 2.61 2.57 2. 56 
Electric "age equipment... 114. 53 113. 30 115. 50 112. 75 110. 03 274 2.73 2.75 2.73 271 
Eh oe — measuring instru 103. 41 103. 60 99. 54 AWN 2. 5¹ 2. 51 2. 47 2. 47 
Power fed distribution trans- }.-........ 118, 86 119. 00 116. 75 A 2.81 2.84 2.82 2.81 
mers. 
Switchgear and switeh board 118, 53 122, 83 120. 25 114, 09 |. ..._----- 2.87 2. 89 2. 87 2.81 
Electri industrial . coe 117. 73 117. 87 118. 71 116, 48 112.19 2.77 2.78 2.78 2.73 271 
Motors and generators. 119. 14 119. 14 2.81 2.81 2.78 2.76 
Industrial controls 114, 09 115, 83 2.71 2.70 2.65 2. 63 
Household wp . 119. 68 114. 77 2. 87 2.82 2.76 2.75 
ousehold refrigerators and 132, 68 121, 50 3.10 3. 03 3, OL 2.90 
Household laundry equip- |_.- 120. 36 125, 28 2. 95 2.00 2.82 2.77 
Blectric housewares and fans..|_........- 99.14] 100.04 240) 247] 241 241 
ae lighting and wiring equip- 102. 91 101. 34 101. 43 2. 40 2. 48 2. 43 2.40 
men 
Electric lamps 104.86 | 104. 86 2.57 2.57 2. 5A 2.50 
. 99. 2.47 2.44 2.45 2.42 
tring 101, 35 2.46 2. 46 2. 36 2, 34 
Radio an SB acon eg 91. 57 91. 87 2, 38 2,32 227 227 
Communication 119. 65 120. 67 2. 89 2.88 2.83 2.78 
ie ny an 72 123, 19 2.94 2.94 2.87 2.78 
Radio and TV communica- 118, 28 119. 00 2.85 2.84 2.80 2.78 
tion equipment, 
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Average weekly earnings Average hourly earnings 


82. 20 
17 221 
aneous electrical equip- 2.87 2 77 
ment and supplies. 
Electrical equipment for en- 297 2 2,90 
gines. 
9 equipment. 3.28 3.19 3.17 
otor vehicles and equipment 3.41 3.37 3.32 3.31 
4.48 3.45 3.41 3. 40 
3.54 3.49 3. 45 3.47 
2.79 2.78 2.72 2 2 
3. 42 3. 38 3.32 3. 
3.25 3.20 3.12 3.00 
3. 28 3.20 3.12 3.10 
3 engines 3.27 3.28 3.16 3.11 
othar aircraft parts and 3.13 3.05 3.01 
equipmen 
a os ors t building and re- 3.11 2.98 2.98 
"shipbuilding and repairing. 3.27 3.20 3. 13 3. li 
Boathullding and repair ing 2.38 2.39 2.38 2.37 
Railroad equipment * 3.33 3.27 3.19 3. 18 
Other transportation equipment 2. 38 2,39 2.31 2.20 
Instruments and related products. 2.68 2.67 2.60 2.50 
1 and scientific instru- 3.08 3.09 2.97 2. 90 
be measuring and con- 2.71 2. 69 2.62 2. 80 
trol devices. 
Mechanical measuring devices- 2.73 2.72 2.63 2.60 
—— tic temperature con- 2, 67 2.65 2. 01 2. 57 

Optical ma Gopra ane goods. 2.38 2. 4¹ 2. 83 2,32 
Ophthalmic goods. 2.19 2, 22 2.15 2. 

sy medical, and dental 2.31 229 2. 20 2.28 

pment. 

Photographic equipment and 3. 08 3.04 3.02 

Watphow a and clocks. 2.24 2. 17 

fare ci manufacturing indus- 221 2.12 

vovas; silverware, and plated 43 2.30 

Toys, ‘amusement, and sporting A 1.93 
Toys, es, dolls, and play 1.89 
Sportin; and athletic goods, n 201 

not e classified, 

Pens, pencils, office and art mate- j ; 2. Of 

Costume jewelry, buttons, and 197 

notions. 

Other manufacturing industries. 2 2.20 
Musical instruments and parts. . 235 
NONDURABLE GOODS i 

100. 45 2, 53 2, 50 2,45 245 
107. 42 2. 65 2.67 2.02 2.62 
123. 73 3. 04 3. 04 2.96 2.95 
116, 34 2.87 2. 80 279 2. 75 
60, 45 1.60 1. 58 157 1.55 
105. 15 2. 56 2, 55 2.48 2.47 
I 104. 83 2. 63 2, 63 2,82 ‘2.55 
Fluid m 110. 17 2.65 2. 64 2.58 2.50 
Canned and preserved food, ex- 79. 17 217 2. 00 2. 00 2. 01 
52. 40 1.83 1.72 1. 0 1.53 
88. 13 2.20 2.22 221 
78. 88 2.05 1.95 1.88 
2. 62 2.61 2.64 
277 2.73 2.06 
— 
Prepared feeds for animals 2,21 2.18 2.12 
and fowls, 

Bakery products. 2. 56 2.01 2.47 
Bread, cake, and perishable 2. 58 2. 56 2.50 
ag crackers, and pret- 2. 40 2. 46 2.37 

ze 
2,84 2.79 2,78 
2.20 2. 16 2.12 
2. 2. 08 2.04 
2,86 2.79 
3.70 3,62 
2.10 1.98 
2.37 2.33 2.32 
2.22 2.18 2. 10 
2. 67 2,60 2.58 
1.75 1.60 1.71 
1.92 1.84 1,83 
1.93" 1. 84 1.83 
1. 97 1.89 1. 87 


Cotton broad w. 
ger and synthetic Semen woven 
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Average weekly earnings Average hourly earnings 
aa peg M April | March | May | Apri | Mm April | Mareh | M: April 
a; y ay 0 ay 
1908 | “1906 1966 1965 1 1966 1060 1966 1965 1 
— plea N op A Weaving and finishing broad wool- | $89.76 | $87.26 | 887. 23 883. 42 $82.18 92. 04 $2. 02 $2. 01 81.94 81.92 
ens. 

Narrow fabrics and smallw ares 80, 64 77.49 79. 52 75.76 1. 89 1,88 1. ae 

Z 72. 68 68. 81 70. 98 67.55 1,83 1.82 1,75 1,74 
Tonens full and knee length |---------- 65. 87 72. 22 66, 1.79 1,81 4 1. 
. 50.80 59.31] 56.83 1. 60 1,59 1.54 1.54 
Knit outerwear. 73. 63 73,89 72.57 1,99 1,96 1. 88 1.87 

66. 56 67.60 63. 53 1.72 1. 72 1. 65 1.65 

92. 10 91. 94 84. 77 2.10 2. 08 1,99 1,97 

70. 95 81. 60 76. 63 Vv (a Jk pec aa 1. 95 1,92 1,86 1.85 

76.32 76. 79 72. 25 71.15 1.80 1.80 1.79 1. 70 1, 69 

Misce 92. 91. 50 91. 38 80. 11 84. 05 2,16 2.16 2.13 2.06 2, 05 
Apparel and related products.. 68. 44 67. 61 69. 37 65. 52 63.72 1,87 1. 87 1.88 1. 80 1:79 

G Men's and boys’ suits and coats.. 85.47 83.92 85. 25 81. 37 78. 28 22 2.2 2.22 2.13 2.11 

Men's and boys’ furnishings 57. 93 57. 67 59. 00 57. 68 56. 61 1.57 1. 58 1. 58 1. 53 1.53 
Men's — boys’ shirts annie =o. 57. 04 58. 93 56.70 WE ee 1. 58 1. 58 1, 52 1, 52 

wear, 

en's and boys’ separate 58. 46 60. 04 58. 14 N. a 1. 58 1,58 1,53 1. 53 

rousors. 

work clothing „ AEE ~i a 56, 24 50.17 56, 92 KAI 1. 52 1.51 1. 40 1. 48 
spine s misses’, and juniors’ 71. 40 70. 99 73. 28 66. 84 86 2. 04 2.04 2. 07 1. 90 1.96 

outerwear. 

* s blouses, waists, and 62, 63 62, 81 58. 31 ce bapa S 1. 81 1.81 1. 72 1. 71 

Women’s, misses’, and junior 73. 70 74. 69 67. 67 LE e 2.18 2.11 2.02 2.03 

Women’s suits, skirts, ang 77. 45 83. 40 76. 10 69. 53. 2.34 2. 47 2. 20 2.25 

coats. 

Women’s and misses’ outer: 64. 58 66, 15 62. 24 61.90 2.. 1.7 1. 75 1,71 1. 71 

Peh not elsewhere classi- 
ied. 

Women’s ae children’s under- 63. 30 61. 39 63. 07 59. 50 57. 21 1.72 1.71 1. 70 1. 68 1. 63 

garments. 

Womens and children’s un 58, 03 60, 64 56.83 54, 64 O A 1. 63 1.63 1.57 1. 57 

erwear. 

Corsets and allied garments 67.70 68. 27 64. 58 AS. 1.80 1. 85 1. 75 1.75 
Hats, caps, and millinery È 66. 23 78. 66 67. 13 ee 1. 85 1. 98 1. 87 1. 90 
Girls’ ond? ‘children’s outer wear k 62, 47 64. 38 61.12 57. 40 1.76 1.74 1.74 1.67 1.64 

3 blouses, 60. 37 62. 20 60. 09 R 1. 1.72 1. 60 1.67 
Fur goda ang miscellaneous ap- 71.84 71. 57 70. 25 nee 1. 90 1. 95 1. 98 1. 90 

. fabricated textile 73. 71 78. 92 73. 54 70. 88 1. 95 1. 95 1. 93 1.92 1. 89 

roduets 
x Housefurnishings 62. 87 65. 40 60. 72 50. 80 1.69 1. 69 1.65 1, 64 
Paper and allied products. 119. 30 117, 50 116. 91 112. 66 109. 72 2.78 72 2.70 2. 62 2. 

Paper se pea ate ea. 135. 132. 91 131. 72 127.11 123. 52 3. 00 2. 98 2. 90 2. 85 2.82 

bos... 142.13 141.82 136, 130, 34 125, 12 3. 05 3. 05 3. 01 2.89 2. 85 

3 paper and paperboard 103. 99 101. 92 101.99 97. 88 97. 00 2. 47 2. 45 2.44 2. 37 2. 30 
Bags, except textile bags 96. 64 97, 63 90, 63 9 2.34 2. 33 2. 20 2.24 

Paperboard containers and boxes. 107. 78 105. 34 107.10 102. 41 98. 66 2. 53 2. 52 2, 52 2.45 2. 43 
8 and setup paperbo ard - 92. 63 95.17 91. 58 E Aer Yl ean 2. 31 2. 31 2. 25 2.2¹ 

rrugated and solid fiber boxe s 114, 48 114, 84 110. 59 n, E y A 2 ee 2.67 2.64 2. 59 2. 56 
Printing, publishing, and allied in- 122. 22 120. 12 121, 06 117. 04 115. 67 3.15 3.12 3.12 3. 04 3, 02 
ustries. 

. publishing and 124. 87 122. 38 119. 00 120. 15 116. 71 3.44 3. 30 3.35 3.31 3. 26 

pr A 

Periodical publishing and printing 124.74 126. 00 122, 30 N 3.15 3.15 3.12 3. 07 

CF 112. 05 114. 36 110, 12 108,09 i o AR 2.70 2.71 2. 66 2. 63 

Commercial printing 125, 85 124. 03 125. 77 119. 87 118. 78 3.17 3.14 3. 10 3.05 3. 03 
Commerical printing, except |---------+ 110.81] 121.52 115.71] 118.41 3.08 3.10 2.99 2.99 
Commerical printing, litho 130. 73 132. 84 127. 66 3. 22 3.24 3.16 3.11 

Bookbinding “and related indus- 94. 92 93. 65 94. 95 92. 28 2. 42 2.41 2. 36 2. 34 

ries, 

8 and printing in- 122. 50 122. 11 125. 05 119. 12 3. 18 3. 19 3. 07 3. 00 

ustries, 

Chemicals and allied products_._.| 124. 49 124. 66 122. 64 120. 69 2.94 2. 92 2.80 2.85 

Industrial chemicals 139. 68 137. 76 135.24 3.31 3. 28 3.22 3. 28 
Alkalies and chlorine 133. 40 131. 84 3. 20 3. 23 3. 20 3.29 
Industrial organic chemicals, 147. 13 143. 06 3. 50 3. 47 3. 39 3. 44 

not elsewhere classified. 

Industrial inorganic chem 132. 99 132. 89 131. 46 3.2 3.21 3.16 3.21 

cals, not eeewhtte classified. 

Plastics materials and synthetics _ - 124. 12 125. 70 122. 09 120, 13 2.93 2.90 282 2.82 
Plastics materials and resins 136. 03 134.51 131, 40 3. 05 3. 05 3. 00 2.09 
Synthetic bers ee annn 114. 68 109. 75 109. 88 2.75 2. 60 2. 61 2.61 
prog r 112.88 |. 111.93 111. 98 106. 2.73 2.73 2.60 2. 50 
harmaceutical preparat ions 106. 00 106. 53 101. 15 2. 65 2. 65 2.61 2.52 
n and toilet goods 119, 52 116. 18 116. 20 111. 70 2.82 2. 80 2.74 2.72 
Apan 3 = 5 143. 30 140. 19 132.19 3. 42 8. 33 3.24 3.22 

Tollet pre i 96. 80 97. 51 92. 66 32 ese 2, 39 2.39 2. 34 2.31 

omg varnishes, andy allied prod- 120. 70 117. 74 115. 23 115. 06 111. 24 2.84 2.81 277 2.72 2.70 
Agritttural chemicals 108. 03 108. 35 106. 48 105, 11 104, 09 2.39 2. 33 2. 33 2. 30 221 
snoop complete and mRæ—-—— 105. 06 102. 58 102, 34 101. 07 2, 24 2.23 2.22 21 

on! 

Other chasnical products..........| 119, 42 118,43 | 115.602 116, 20 115.23 2.85 2.84 2.82 2.70 2.75 

r refining and related indus- 144,24 146. 12 141. 62 137. 80 139. 07 3.41 3. 43 3. 38 3.25 3.28 

Petroleum refining. ee 151. 98 154, 64 149. 58 143. 72 147. 05 3.61 3. 63 3. 57 3. 43 3.40 

Ot ro petroleum sad “coal Prod 118. 90 116. 14 111.87 116, 33 108. 94 2.76 2.72 2. 67 2. 62 2. 60 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastics 111.41 110.51 110, 46 107. 59 104. 45 2.04 2. 68 2. 63 2. 58 2. 86 

bat vi and inner tubes ene 159. 56 148. 43 145. 80 3.65 3.61 3.46 3.44 

Other rubber produets. 107. 01 104.14 105, 57 102,75 99. 54 2.50 2. 54 2. 55 2.50 2.47 

o RESET EE ait A Miscellaneous plastics Products 93. 79 92. 25 92. 96 91, 52 88. 91 2.26 2.25 2.24 2.20 2.19 
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TABLE C-2.— Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry—Continued 


Industry 


Leather and leather produets 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Footwear, except rubber 
Other leather produets 
Handbags and personal 

goods 


TRANSPORTATION AND PURLIC 
UTILITIES 


Railroad transportation: Class I rail- 
* and interurban passenger tran- 


ae and suburban transporta- |..........; 110.88 | 109. 62 109. 06 106,50 |_......... 2.64 2. 61 2. 56 2.56 
ion. 
e and rural bus lines] 143.42] 131.77] 130.94] 128.40 — 3.18 3.13 3.01 3,00 
Motor freight transportation and stor-|.......---| 131.25 131.88 | 129.58 126. 46 3.14 3.14 3.07 3.04 
— marene sneen age. 
Public ware housing N 2. 88 2.36 2.34 2.36 
Pipeline transportation... 5 3.70 3. 65 3. 56 3. 51 
Communication 5 2.89 2.89 2,82 2. 81 
Telephone communication . 2.77 2.77 2. 69 2.68 
witehboard operating 80. 15 2.28 2.27 2.25 2.19 
ployees. 
Line construction employees 150. 30 3.43 3. 46 3.37 3.37 
Te ph communication - 120. 53 2. 89 2.91 2.81 2.79 
Radio and television brondeasting- 145. 78 3.76 3. 73 3. 70 3.70 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 130. 00 3.26 3.25 3.16 3.14 
Electric 3 and systems 132. 07 3.29 3.30 3.21 3.19 
Gas companies and systems 118. 03 3. 02 2.98 2.94 2.90 
08. — Combined utility s ie ER 142, 54 3. 55 3. 56 3.41 3.41 
404, 495, 496, 497 Water, steam, and sanitary sys- 104. 33 2. 67 2. 63 2. 52 2.52 
tems. 
Source: Em gi ia and Earnings and 2 Report on the Labor Force, Norx.— Data for the 2 most recent months are preliminary. 
June 1966, Us partment of Labor, W. Willard Wirtz, tary. 


Selected hourly wage rates for journeymen mechanics (excerpts from International Association 
of Machinists trucking labor contracts) 


1965 
City and State Contract 
expires 
Akron, Ohio 36 Mar. 15, 1967 
Albuquerque, N. Mex Aug. 1 3.28 Mar. 31, 1967 
Allentown, Pa. 3.23 Aug. 31, 1967 
Baltimore, Md. ct. 3.25 Oct. 1,1967 
Billings, Mont. 3.30 Aug. 1,1967 
X << 3.27 July 1. 1967 
Buffalo, N.Y... 3. 345 July 31, 1967 
Butte, Mont. 3. 28 June 30, 1968 
hicago, III 3. 58 Dec. 31, 1968 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 3. 45 June 1,1 
leveland, 3. 30 June 30, 1967 
Columbus, 3. 30 o. 
Detroit, Mich 3. 48 Apr. 1, 1967 
Des Moines, Io = 5 £ 
3.55 May 1,1968 
Erie, Pa. 3. 165 Jan. 1,1966 
Fresno, 3. 86 Apr. 30,1968 
Gales’ 3) | GBS 3. 51 Apr. 30, 1967 
Kansas City, K. 3.23 
Los Angeles, Calif. 3. 86 Apr. 30, 1968 
New England area 3.10 Oet. 31, 1967 
owark, N 3. 15 July 1,1966 
New Castle, Pa- 3.355 May 31, 1967 
New York City, N.Y. 3. 50 Aug. 31, 1966 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 3.29 2 1, 1967 
Omaha, Nebr 3.51 ar. 31, 1967 
3.20 Do. 
3.42 Do. 
3.27 Feb. 17,1966 
3.55 Aug. 1,1968 
3.40 May 1.1 
3.36 Oct. 30, 1967 
3. 86 Apr. 30, 1968 
3. 86 Do. 
3. 08 May 15, 1968 
3.50 May 1,1968 
3. 86 Apr. 30, 1968 
3. 46 Apr. 1,1967 
R Aug. 31, 1967 
3.23 Jan. 31,1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am sur- 
prised, as I read newspapers, to read the 
impression created by some of these 
articles that the workers in this industry 
are an underpaid group of workers. They 
are not underpaid workers in comparison 
with wages prevailing in comparable in- 


dustry generally. That does not mean 
they are not entitled to a wage increase. 
I have always said they are. It is a ques- 
tion of how much they are entitled to. 
During the debate today, there has 
been much discussion by Senators who 
feel we should not pass any legislation at 


all because there is no national emer- 
gency. There cropped up in the several 
days of testimony or debate the state- 
ment that more defense goods had been 
moved since the strike started than 
before the strike. 

There are two points to which I call 
attention. How many more defense 
goods would have been moved if there 
had not been a strike? Second, if the Air 
Force had not absorbed some of the 
shock of the strike, in my judgment the 
Defense Department could not be making 
any such statement. If the Government 
owned all the trains and all the telephone 
systems, there would not be a defense 
threat from possible stoppages in those 
services in the months and weeks ahead. 
We have a multimillion-dollar Air Force 
Establishment, and it has been able to 
take up some of the shock. 

This union is entitled to the highest of 
praise for the cooperation it extended to 
the Defense Establishment in regard to 
servicing flights dealing with transpor- 
tation for the Defense Establishment. 
It worked out with the Department of 
Labor and with the Defense Department 
an understanding in regard to this mat- 
ter, and it has kept it. I highly commend 
the union for it. At the same time, I 
point out that our defense posture to- 
night would be much better if the strike 
had not occurred and the workers had 
continued to service the civilian planes in 
connection with defense transportation 
thus permitting the Air Force to use its 
flights for purposes other than those to 
which the Air Force planes have been put 
since the strike started. 

Let us not forget that the taxpayers 
are paying an unknown amount of money 
to make certain that the Air Force takes 
care of any business that is presented to 
it that this strike has created that is not 


— 
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taken care of by use of civilian planes 
still flying. We do not know how much 
that amount of money is, but I have been 
assured, when I have pressed officials 
who know, that it is considerable. 

Another point in closing is that the 
joint resolution which was passed by the 
Congress on August 29, 1963, did deal 
with the railroad strike. That is the 
reason why the Congress stated in that 
resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That no carrier which 
served the notices of November 2, 1959, and 
no labor organization which received such 
notices or served the labor organization no- 
tices of September 7, 1960, shall make any 
change except by agreement, or pursuant to 
an arbitration award as hereinafter provided, 
in rates of pay, rules, or working conditions 
encompassed by any of such notices, or en- 
gage in any strike or lockout over any dispute 
arising from any of such notices. Any action 
heretofore taken which would be prohibited 
by the foregoing sentence shall be forthwith 
rescinded and the status existing immedi- 
ately prior to such action restored. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire joint resolution be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, because it is on the 
basis of that resolution that, in my judg- 
ment, Congress took an action even more 
drastic than the action of sending men 
back to work. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

THE 1963 RAILWAY WORK RULES Law 


(Public Law 88-108, 88th Congress, S. J. Res. 
102, August 28, 1963) 


[77 Stat. 132] 


Joint resolution to provide for the settlement 
of the labor dispute between certain car- 
riers by railroad and certain of their em- 
ployees 
Whereas the labor dispute between the car- 

riers represented by the Eastern, Western, 

and Southeastern Carriers’ Conference Com- 
mittees and certain of their employees repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 

men and Enginemen, Order of Railway Con- 

ductors and Brakemen, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, and the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America, labor organizations, threat- 
ens essential transportation services of the 

Nation; and 
Whereas it is essential to the national in- 

terest, including the national health and de- 

fense, that essential transportation services 
be maintained; and 


{45 USC 151] 


Whereas all the procedures for resolving 
such dispute provided for in the Railway La- 
bor Act have been exhausted and have not 
resulted in settlement of the dispute; and 

Whereas the Congress finds that emergency 
measures are essential to security and con- 
tinuity of transportation services by such 
carriers; and 

Whereas it is desirable to achieve the above 
objectives in a manner which preserves and 
prefers solutions reached through collective 
bargaining; and 

Whereas, on August 2, 1963, the Secretary 
of Labor submitted to the carrier and orga- 
nization representatives certain suggestions 
as a basis of negotiation for disposition of 
the fireman (helper) and crew consist issues 
in the dispute and thereupon through such 
negotiations tentative agreement was reached 
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with respect to portions of such suggestions; 
and 


Whereas, on August 16, 1963, the carrier 
parties to the dispute accepted and the orga- 
nization parties to the dispute accepted with 
certain reservations the Secretary of Labor’s 
suggestion that the fireman (helper) and 
crew consist issues be resolved by binding 
arbitration but the said parties have been 
unable to agree upon the terms and proce- 
dures of an arbitration agreement: Therefore 
be it 


[Railroads, settlement of disputes] 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That no carrier which 
served the notices of November 2, 1959, and 
no labor organization which received such 
notices or served the labor organization no- 
tices of September 7, 1960, shall make any 
change except by agreement, or pursuant to 
an arbitration award as hereinafter pro- 
vided, in rates of pay, rules, or working con- 
ditions encompassed by any of such notices, 
or engage in any strike or lockout over any 
dispute arising from any of such notices. 
Any action heretofore taken which would 
be prohibited by the foregoing sentence shall 
be forthwith rescinded and the status exist- 
ing immediately prior to such action restored. 

[Arbitration Board] 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established an arbi- 
tration board to consist of seven members. 
The representatives of the carrier and orga- 
nization parties to the aforesaid dispute are 
hereby directed, respectively, within five days 
after the enactment hereof each to name two 
persons to serye as members of such arbitra- 
tion board. The four members thus chosen 
shall select three additional members. The 
seven members shall then elect a chairman, 
If the members chosen by the parties shall 
fail to name one or more of the additional 
three members within ten days, such addi- 
tional members shall be named by the Presi- 
dent. If either party fails to name a mem- 
ber or members to the arbitration board 
within the five days provided, the President 
shall name such member or members in 
lieu of such party and shall also name the 
additional three members necessary to con- 
stitute a board of seven members, all within 
ten days after the date of enactment of this 
joint resolution. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the National Mediation 
Board is authorized and directed: (1) to com- 
pensate the arbitrators not named by the 
parties at a rate not in excess of $100 for 
each day together with necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses, and (2) to provide 
such services and facilities as may be nec- 
essary and appropriate in carrying out the 
purposes of this joint resolution. 

Sec. 3. Promptly upon the completion of 
the naming of the arbitration board the Sec- 
retary of Labor shall furnish to the board 
and to the parties to the dispute copies of 
his statement to the parties of August 2, 
1963, and the papers therewith submitted to 
the parties, together with memorandums and 
such other data as the board may request 
setting forth the matters with respect to 
which the parties were in tentative agree- 
ment and the extent of disagreement with 
respect to matters on which the parties 
were not in tentative agreement. The arbi- 
tration board shall make a decision, pur- 
suant to the procedures hereinafter set forth, 
as to what disposition shal] be made of those 
portions of the carriers’ notices of November 
2, 1959, identified as Use of Firemen (Help- 
ers) on Other Than Steam Power“ and Con- 
sist of Road and Yard Crews” and that por- 
tion of the organizations’ notices of Septem- 
ber 7, 1960, identified as “Minimum Safe 
Crew Consist” and implementing proposals 
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pertaining thereto. The arbitration board 
shall incorporate in such decision any mat- 
ters on which it finds the parties were in 
agreement, shall resolve the matters on 
which the parties were not in agreement, 
and shall, in making its award, give due con- 
sideration to those matters on which the 
parties were in tentative agreement. Such 
award shall be binding on both the carrier 
and organization parties to the dispute and 
shal] constitute a complete and final dis- 
position of the aforesaid issues covered by 
the decision of the board of arbitration. 

[44 Stat. 582-585. 45 USC 157, 158, 159] 

Src. 4. To the extent not inconsistent with 
this joint resolution the arbitration shall be 
conducted pursuant to sections 7 and 8 of 
the Railway Labor Act, the board’s award 
shall be made and filed as provided in said 
sections and shall be subject to section 9 of 
said Act. The United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia is hereby desig- 
nated as the court in which the award is to 
be filed, and the arbitratior. board shall re- 
port to the National Mediation Board in the 
same manner as arbitration boards function- 
ing pursuant to the Railway Labor Act. The 
award shall continue in force for such period 
as the arbitration board shall determine in 
its award, but not to exceed two years from 
the date the award takes effect, unless the 
parties agree otherwise. 

[Hearings] 

Src. 5. The arbitration board shall begin 
its hearings thirty days after the enactment 
of this joint resolution or on such earlier 
date as the parties to the dispute and the 
board may agree upon and shall make and 
file its ward not later than ninety days after 
the enactment of this joint resolution: Pro- 
vided, however, That said award shall not 
become effective until sixty days after the fil 
ing of the award. t 

Sec. 6. The parties to the disputes arising 
from the aforesaid notices shall immediately 
resume collective bargaining with respect to 
all issues raised in the notices of November 
2, 1959, and September 7, 1960, not to be 
disposed of by arbitration under section 3 of 
this joint resolution and shall exert every 
reasonable effort to resolve such issues by 
agreement. The Secretary of Labor and the 
National Mediation Board are hereby di- 
rected to give all reasonable assistance to the 
parties and to engage in mediatory action 
toward promoting such agreement. 

Sec. 7. (a) In making any award under 
this joint resolution the arbitration board 
established under section 2 shall give due 
consideration to the effect of the proposed 
award upon adequate and safe transporta- 
tion service to the public and upon the in- 
terests of the carrier and employees affected, 
giving due consideration to the narrowing 
of the areas of disagreement which has been 
accomplished in bargaining and mediation. 

(b) The obligations imposed by this joint 
resolution, upon suit by the Attorney Gener- 
al, shall be enforcible through such orders 
as may be necessary by any court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of any of 
the parties. 

[Expiration date] 

Sec. 8. This joint resolution shall expire 
one hundred and eighty days after the enact- 
ment, except that it shall remain in effect 
with respect to the last sentence of section 4 
for the period prescribed in that sentence, 

Sec. 9. If any provision of this joint reso- 
lution or the application thereof is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this joint resolution 
and the application of such provision to 
other parties or in other circumstances not 
held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 

Approved August 28, 1963. 
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LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

House Report No. 713 accompanying H.J. 
Res. 665 (Comm. on Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce). 

Senate Report No. 459 (Comm. on Com- 
merce). 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 109 (1963) : 

Aug. 26: Considered in Senate. 

Aug. 27: Considered and passed Senate. 

Aug. 28: Considered and passed House in 
lieu of H. J. Res. 665. 


Mr. MORSE. This was an action to 
prevent men from stopping work. This 
was an action even ahead of the strike 
stage. Section 8 of the joint resolution 
provides: 

This joint resolution shall expire one 
hundred and eighty days after the date of 
its enactment, except that it shall remain 
in effect with respect to the last sentence 
of section 4 for the period prescribed in that 
sentence. 


That sentence reads as follows, speak- 
ing of the award: 

The award shall continue in force for such 
period as the arbitration board shall deter- 
mine in its award, but not to exceed two 
years from the date the award takes effect, 
unless the parties agree otherwise. 


That is quite a drastic resolution. It 
is an interesting precedent that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon cites in support of the 
major principle of his own resolution. 

I am sorry that it was necessary to 
take this amount of time, but I felt that 
the Record ought to be made tonight so 
that it will be available to Senators 
tomorrow. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the hour 
is late. 

I do not intend to reply tonight to 
what the Senator from Oregon and the 
Senator from Louisiana have said. To 
the extent that it may be necessary, I 
shall be prepared to speak tomorrow. 

For the moment, I feel compelled by 
the action of the Senator from Louisiana 
in placing in the Recorp a letter from 
the Attorney General to say that, in my 
opinion and in the opinion of many other 
lawyers in the Senate, no serious legal or 
constitutional issue is involved. The 
Attorney General raised constitutional 
and legal issues, and this merely creates 
a smokescreen that obscures the real 
problem. In the end, the issue between 
the majority of the committee and the 
Senator from Oregon boiled down to a 
question of good government and political 
judgment as to which method was 
preferable. 

I have advanced my own reasons ear- 
lier as to why I think the committee res- 
olution is preferable to that of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I have no desire to 
repeat them now. 

I would hope that in accordance with 
the order heretofore entered, the Senate 
might stand in adjournment until 11 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator withhold that for 
a moment? 

Mr.CLARK. Iam happy to withdraw 
it for the time being. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Pres- 
ident, lawyers differ about many things. 
As a lawyer, I find myself sometimes 
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thinking of a statement that the major- 
ity leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] once made. 
Senator MansFietp is not a lawyer; and 
when he has heard lawyers debate back 
and forth over a long period of time on 
some technical point of law, he has said 
that his best understanding about law- 
yers is that in every lawsuit you have 
lawyers on both sides; one side wins and 
the other side loses; so his impression is 
that the average lawyer is right 50 per- 
cent of the time. 

I, of course, have a high regard for 
the legal talents of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I have a high regard for 
the talents of the Senator from Oregon, 
who was one of the great law school 
deans of the country prior to coming to 
the Senate. The Senator from Oregon 
has had much experience in the labor 
field, and I would say, as one who is a 
lawyer of sorts and has practiced some 
government law, I yield to those who are 
professionals in the labor field on a 
matter of this sort. 

I do not know what experience the 
Senator from Pennsylvania may have 
had in this field; but generally speaking, 
Mr. President, it has been my opinion 
that the Attorney General is a very good 
lawyer, and he has some extremely able 
lawyers available to work with and advise 
him in this field. I would say that if I 
were seeking a sound opinion from some- 
one on a matter of this sort, the opinion 
of the Attorney General would rate very 
high, in my judgment. 

The Senator from Oregon is also a 
very experienced student and teacher of 
the law. In the labor relations field he 
has been eminent. 

I should say, Mr. President, that while 
every Senator is entitled to have the 
highest regard for his own opinion, I 
would not lightly dismiss the opinion of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the opinion of the senior 
Senator from Oregon on a matter such 
as this, where both of them have great 
experience and, in my judgment, great 
talent in the field. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 10220) for 
the relief of Abdul Wohabe. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 7028. An act to provide compensa- 
tion to the Crow Tribe of Indians, Montana, 
for certain lands, for the validation of titles 
of those lands, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7973. An act to amend section 4339 of 
title 10, United States Code; 

H.R. 8000. An act to amend the Ship 
Mortgage Act, 1920, relating to fees for cer- 
tification of certain documents, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11979. An act to make permanent the 
act of May 22, 1965, authorizing the pay- 
ment of special allowances to dependents of 
members of the uniformed service to offset 
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expenses incident to their evacuation, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11984. An act to amend section 701 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
additional accumulation of leave in certain 
foreign areas; 

H.R. 12596. An act to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, as amended; 

H. R. 13982. An act to amend the act of 
August 14, 1964, to authorize payments of any 
amounts authorized under the act to the es- 
tate of persons who would have been eligible 
for payments under the authority of the act, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14075. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to settle and pay certain 
claims arising out of the taking of the 1960 
decennial census; 

H.R. 14615. An act for the relief of certain 
members and former members of the Army on 
whose behalf erroneous payments were 
made for storage of household goods; 

H.R. 15485. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain fluorspar and ferromanga- 
nese held in the national and supplemental 
stockpiles; 

H. R. 15748. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize a special 30-day 
period of leave for a member of a uniformed 
service who voluntarily extends his tour of 
duty in a hostile fire area; 

H.R. 16074, An act to cancel certain unpaid 
interest accrued after September 30, 1931, 
on loans made to World War I veterans upon 
the security of adjusted-service certificates; 

H.J. Res. 561. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to furnish memo- 
rial headstones or markers to commemorate 
those civilians who lost their lives aboard the 
submarine U.S.S. Thresher; and 

H. J. Res. 810. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the 8th day of 
September 1966 as “International Literacy 
Day.” 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 7028. An act to provide compensation 
to the Crow Tribe of Indians, Montana, for 
certain lands, for the validation of titles of 
those lands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7973. An act to amend section 4339 of 
title 10, United States Code; 

H.R. 11979. An act to make permanent the 
act of May 22, 1965, authorizing the pay- 
ment of special allowances to dependents of 
members of the uniformed services to offset 
expenses incident to their evacuation, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11984. An act to amend section 701 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
additional accumulation of leave in certain 
foreign areas; 

H.R. 15485. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain fluorspar and ferromanga- 
nese held in the national and supplemental 
stockpiles; 

H.R. 15748. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize a special 
30-day period of leave for a member of a 
uniformed service who voluntarily extends 
his tour of duty in a hostile fire area; and 

H. J. Res. 561. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to furnish memo- 
rial headstones or markers to commemorate 
those civilians who lost their lives aboard 
the submarine U.S.S. Thresher; to the Com- 
mittee on the Armed Services. 

H.R. 8000. An act to amend the Ship 
Mortgage Act, 1920, relating to fees for cer- 
tification of certain documents, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 
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H. R. 12596, An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended; 

H.R. 13982, An act to amend the act of 
August 14, 1964, to authorize payments of 
any amounts authorized under the act to 
the estate of persons who would have been 
eligible for payments under the authority 
of the act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14075. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to settle and pay certain 
claims arising out of the taking of the 1960 
decennial census; 

H.R. 14615. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain members and former members of the 
Army on whose behalf erroneous payments 
were made for storage of household goods; 

H.R. 16074. An act to cancel certain un- 
paid interest accrued after September 30, 
1931, on loans made to World War I veterans 
upon the security of adjusted-service certif- 
icates; and 

HJ, Res. 810. Joint Resolution to au- 
thorize the President to proclaim the 8th day 
of September 1966 as “International Literacy 
Day”: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order heretofore 
entered, that the Senate adjourn until 
11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until 11 o’clock a.m., 
Wednesday, August 3, 1966. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 2, 1966: 


In THE Am FORCE 


Marsene E. Adkisson, FR34673, for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Air Force, in the grade of lieutenant colonel, 
from the temporary disability retired list, 
under the provisions of sections 1210 and 
1211, title 10, United States Code. 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with a view to 
designation under the provisions of section 
8067, title 10, United States Code, to perform 
the duties indicated, and with dates of rank 
= be prescribed by the Secretary of the Air 

ce: 


To be captain, USAF (Medical) 

Robert S. Demski, FV3126109. 

To be captain, USAF (Dental) 

Richard A. Gallagher, FV3140460. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 

James L. Bowman, F'V3142061. 

John W. Nehls, Jr., FV3165753. 

Paul C. Doran, FVS 141533. 

Kenneth L. Roehrig, FV 142321. 

The following distinguished graduates of 
the Air Force precommissioned schools for 
appointment in the Regular Air Force in the 
grade of second lieutenant, under the provi- 
sions of section 8284, title 10, United States 
Code, with dates of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

Charles J. Abbe, FV3160420. 

Frederic L. Abrams, FV3177377. 

John W. Adams, FV3172214, 

Bruce D. Allen, FV3183795. 

Mervin B. Allen, FV3162834. 

Martin G. Anderson, FV3183796. 

Lawrence A, Ankeney, FV3175861. 
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Edward L. Arnn, Jr., FV3159580. 
Karl Auerbach, FV3174225. 

Jon P. Bachelder, FV3160996. 
John W. Bandy, FV3170928. 
John B. Barham, FV3159199. 
Richard L. Bartels, FV3175729. 
James B. Barton, FV3173013. 
John W. Beasley, FV3176371. 
Scott W. Beckwith, FV3162232. 
Robert E. Bennett, FV3173610. 
David W. Blakely, FV3162565. 
Samuel J. Bowden, FV3183800. 
George V. Boyd III, FV3174738. 
John A. Boyd, FV3175555. 

Paul H. Bragaw, FV3159382. 
James H. Brittingham, FV3162980. 
Wesley H. Broers, FV3158508. 
Nelson C. Brown, FV3176911. 
John F. Bubel, PV3174526. 
James P. Buchanan, FV3162238. 
Daniel R. Burchfield, FV3163510. 
William E. Burrows, FV3172294. 
John A. Caffo, FV3171671. 
Lawrence J. Cahill, FV3174077. 
Von A. Campbell, FV3179210. 
Ralph J. Capio, FV3174079. 
William L. Cesarotti, FV3172203. 
Michael A. Ciolli, FV316217. 
Alan B. Cirino, FV3171306. 
Warren E. Cockerham, FV319204. 
Sebastian Coglitore, FV3174177. 
Peter Conforti, FV3179188. 
Richard Coullahan, FV3174178. 
Kenneth E. Cox, FV3183801. 
Gary L. Curtin, FV3173179. 
Arthur D. Daub, FV3172495. 
Bobby G. Davis, FV3183803. 
John S. Davis, FV3159205. 
William W. Davis, FV3173944. 
Richard A. Devoss, FV3173180, 
David M. Dirks, F'V3134217. 
Gary R. Ebert, FV3177367. 

Edgar C. Edwards, FV3160072. 
William V. Edwards, FV3161250. 
Timm G. Engh, FV3183804. 
John J. Ezell, FVS 162383. 

Jack S. Fenster, FV3 158224. 
William D. Fields III. FV 3171933. 
John M. Florell, FV3 172790. 
Joseph V. Florin, FFV3133965. 
Richard E. Ford, FV3 172498. 
Thomas W. Forehand, FV3 183808. 
Alan M. Forker, FV3172664. 
James A. Freeman, FV 3171599. 
Phillip M. Friday, FV 3178987. 
Robert C. Fuge, FV3174231. 
Lewis B. Gaines, FV3172921. 
Brian W. Galusha, FV 3174408. 
Manuel W. Garrido, FV 3174187. 
Samuel R. Gaston, FV3162578. 
John D. German, Jr., FV3 177203. 
Sidney C. Gibson, FV3183807. 
Ronald A. Gieleghem, FV3173492, 
Benjamin J. Giles, FV3157319. 
Joseph K. Gill, FV3174542. 

Orest R. Gogosha, FV3174486. 
Richard A, Goodwin, FV3174021. 
Howard M. Goodwyn, Jr., FV3154490. 
Leon M. Gopon, FV3158532. 
John B. Gordon, FV3172372. 
Wade A. Greer, FV3176620. 
James R. Grigsby, FV3171047. 
David M. Grimm, FV3173434. 
Robert K. Gross, FV3173562. 
Donald L. Hall, Jr., FV3179141. 
Stephen E. Harrison, FV3 159411. 
Gary T. Hawes, FV3 176759. 

Lee M. Hazel, FV3183811. 

Wayne R. Heinke, FV3172503. 
Earl D. Henderson, FV3 183813. 
Arthur K. Hendrick, FV3 183814. 
Peter M. Hendricks, FV 3172454. 
James L. Hendrickson, FV3175131. 
Dennis C. Hermerding, FV 3176274. 
John C. Heuss, FV 3174593. 
Douglas W. Hill, FV3 157705. 
Terry S. Hoag, FV3 158488. 
Gerald R. Holladay, FV3183815. 
Claude F. Hough III, FVS 175564. 
Richard A. House II, FV3171230. 


Harold E. Howell, FV3183816. 

Jack D. Howell, FFV3163517. 
Robert F. Jobe, FV3171050. 

Gerald L. Jones, FV3183818. 
Johnnie Kemp, FV3176455. 

David J. Kilpatrick, FV3177423, 
James T. Kindle, FV3160212. 

Oscar W. King, F'V3158054. 

Jerry G. Klinko, FV3171142. 
Ronald D. Langlas, FV3172678. 
John T. Large, FV3183842. 

Charles T. Larue, Jr., FV3176281. 
Robert G. Leadbitter, FV3177309. 
Douglas L. Leavens, FV3174594. 
Robert L. Leboeuf, FV3179206. 
Jamie R. Little, FV3173716. 

Daniel W. Litwhiler, FV3158171. 
Harold E. Livings, FV3174415. 
Gerald J. Lopez, FV3176027. 

John S. Lowry III, FV3171008. 
Milton A. Magaw, FV3174115. 

Gary J. Magnusson, FV3174116. 
Frederic J. Maley, FV3159339. 
Robert C. Marcan, FV3171314. 
Phil S. Martin, FV3175569. 
William M. Martin, Jr., FPV3174639. 
Martin R. McAulay, FV3171146. 
Ronald A. McBride, FV3172076. 
Roland J. McDonald, FV3173545. 
William R. McFadden, FV3172960. 
William B. McKelvey, FV3175077. 
Robert M. McWhorter, FV3174712. 
Richard G. Meck, FV3171512. 
Robert A. Meyer, FV3175290. 
Douglas A. Milbury, FV3174418. 
Barry A. Miller, FV3176394. 

Kent G. Miller, FV3176547. 
Norman A. Mingle, FV3174642. 
Gary L. Mitchell, FV3173854. 
Joseph A. Mitchell, FV3170746. 
Stephen J. Mitchell, FV3174643. 
William A. Mitchell, FV3176651. 
Carroll E. Mizelle, FV3178975. 
Thomas N. Moe, FV3175200. 
David M. Morrison, FV3175837. 
Wendell F. Moseley, Jr., FV3176707. 
David J. Moss, FV3175431. 

Gene P. Neely, FV3173906. 

Donald J. Neese, FV3183827. 
George E. Nelson, FV3183828, 
Norman S. Newhouse, FV3179131. 
James G. Nicholas, FV3174128. 
William C. Oberlin, FV3172548. 
William J. O'Neill, FV3172472. 
Wesley E. Parks, FV3176859. 
Clifford L. Pate, FV3183829. 
Roger G. Patrick, FV3173966. 
Michael L. Patton, FV3172264. 
Dennis A. Piermarini, FV3178980. 
William Popendorf, FV3171354. 
Stephen G. Porter, FV3179149. 
Bronislaw Prokuski, Jr., FV3160563. 
Thomas Radziewiez, FV3174138. 
Barry J. Rapalas, FV3171016. 
George A. Repasy, FV3171232. 
Franklin M. Ridenour, FV3173061. 
Kenneth A. Rivers, FV3 174212. 
Kenneth L. Roberts, FV3170966. 
Albert E. Rodriguez, FV3173500. 
William V. Rogers, FV3160991. 
William G. Rohde, FV3172817. 
Johnny W. Roquemore, FV3170752. 
Richard L. Rose, FV3177179. 
Gary C. Ross, FV3173152. 

Richard H. Rossmiller, FV3172551. 
William J. Ruddell, FV3172333, 
Jay D. Ruzak, FV3171360. 
Thomas E. Ruzzo, FV3172418. 
Terry Sao, FV3177181. 

Lawrence E. Sawler, FV3173154. 
Charles P. Saxer, FV3171018. 
Edward J. Schur, FV3174152. 
Barry P. Scott, FV3175579. 
Robert J. Selter, FV3172636. 
Robert E. Setlow, FV3177092. 
Dennis A. Sevakis, FV3173504. 
George F. Shaw, FV3155933. 
George W. Shell, FV3158064. 

James E. Sherrard III, FV3173729. 


August 2, 1966 


ie, 


August 2, 1966 


Carlan W. Silha, FV3172050. 
James R. Sloan, FV3177105. 
William E. Smith, FV3158818. 
William R. Sneddon, FV3183831. 
Joseph A. L. Soulia, FV3183832. 
William F. Spitzer, FV3175240. 
William E. Stanfill, FV3159172. 
Richard P. Stead, FV3175514. 
Jackie L. Stopkotte, FV3183833. 
Daniel E. Stribling, FV3176688. 
Errol G. Stump, FV3175347. 
Ellison Summerfield, FV3177217. 
Robert Taiclet, FV3178892. 
Eugene L. Tattini, FV3177388. 
Charles H. Tracy, FV3183834. 
Bobby D. Taylor, FV3174726. 
Earl A. Tonjes, FV3174981. 
John P. Tonkinson, FV3174161. 
Theodore L. Tower, FV3173476. 
Paul E. Tyler, FV3183841. 

Leon G. Vandevender, FV3173686. 
James Vanlare, FV3174507. 
Nicholas C. Varney, FV3177364. 
Michael J. Weppner, FV3172486. 
Durren L. Westbrooke, FV3183763. 
Thomas J. Westerman, FV3173808. 
David J. Westfall, FV3161245. 
John T. Whaley, F'V3176403. 
Anthony N. White, FV3161410. 
Henry C. Willener, FV3161462. 
Edward D. Willette, FV3183837. 
David J. Willoughby, FV3172640. 
Bennie J. Wilson, FV3171157. 
Donald H. Wolber, FV3172441. 
James H. Wood, FV3176141. 
John A. Zaloudek, FV3134141. 
James L. Zartman, FV3176829. 
David M. Zieff, FV3160581. 

Jaul J. Zwolinski, FV3175973. 


Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished grad- 
uates, the following students of the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provision of 
section 2106, title 10, United States Code, with 
dates of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force: 

Robert E. Allison, Jr. George W. Hazlett 
Robert C. Allphin, Jr. Harold E. Heater 

Lee S. Altpeter Robert A. Hendrix 
Alden H. Armentrout William C. Henny 
Palmer G. Arnold James L. Horton, Jr. 
Robert B. Barnes James B. Houston 
David W. Barton Bernard A. James 
Robert L. Bennett Bradford P. Johnson 
William H. Block Donald L. Krump 
James E. Bohlen Frederick E. Lackey 
Ralph H. Boswell Richard C. Lemon 

Jon E. Bouwhuis Eugene M. Loffbour- 
William B. Brackin, Jr. row. Jr. 

Ronald L. Bruce William N. 

George M. Burnup Michael S. McAllister 
Stanley J. Bury Danny L. Mencke 
Frederick W. Butler Charles L. Miller, Jr. 
John P. Cable John W. Miller 

Curtis S. Carlson William P. Miller III 
James G. Chickles Marcus M. Mullis 
Robert A. Coulter Dennis J. Murphy 
Bruce T. Cowee John R. Niles 

James P. Crumley, Jr. Leonard J. Otten III 
Frederich C. Damm Ronald L. Paxson 
Otha B. Davenport Dennis W. Rabe 
Robert I. Davis Alfred J. Ramsey 
Roger S. Dong David B. Reuber 
James H. Doolittle II Michael C. Saunders 
Timothy R. Eby William D. Schmelzer 
William H. Edwards Il Richard L. Schof 
James C. Elliott Robert G. Sims 
Donald L. Ellis Benjamin D. Smith 
Nathan F. Fulcher, Jr. William D. Smith 
Robert W. Gallon Ronald D. Stafford 
Richard A. Garrett Richard H. Swasey 


Frank W. Gayer Franklyn Tauzel 
Marlin H. Golnitz Thomas L. Terrell 
Howard W. Guiles Ra D. Weaver 


Claudie A. Hamilton Henry D. Webb, Jr. 
Nicholas D. Hanks Joseph W. Widhalm 
Robert M. Hargett 
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IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3284 and 3305: 


To be colonels 


Cortez, James J., 053277. 

Sydnor, William D., Jr., 032618. 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 


To be lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps 
Schwamb, Halbert H., 067954. 


To be lieutenant colonel, Medical Service 
Corps 
Kinney, Charles R., 038566. 
To be majors 
Doerer, Richard C., OF106098. 
Lotz, Alvin W., OF 106176. 
Thoreson, Dale B., 067477. 
To be major, Medical Service Corps 
Paradise, Leo J., O73110. 
To be captains, Medical Corps 
Pastore, Robert A., OF 105788. 
Stafford, Chester T., OF 105831. 
Warden, David R., OF 105577. 
Wilson, Don E., OF 106256. 
Wurster, John C., OF 105884. 


To be captains, Dental Corps 


Beatty, Edward J., OF 106055. 
Edington, Dodd E., OF 105663. 
Wehmeyer, Thomas E., OF 106254. 


To be captain, Medical Service Corps 


Riordan, Michael W., 083442. 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3298: 


To be first lieutenants 


Adamick, Donald H., 099124. 
Adams, Donald L., Jr., O9 7375. 
Adams, Jack E., 098571. 
Adams, Peter D., 098572. 
Adkins, Steven M., 097379. 
Alakulppi, Vesa J., 098573. 
Alexander, William, 098574. 
Alger, Terrence F., 098575. 
Allen, Glenn R., 097380. 
Allen, Harold F., 098002. 
Allen, Jonathan W., 098576. 
Allen, Michael B., 0985 77. 
Almaguer, Joseph A., 098578. 
Anastas, John M., 098003. 
Andersen, Jerome R., 098579. 
Andersen, Ronald J., 098004, 
Anderson, Don W., 097382. 
Anderson, Lawrence, 098580. 
Anderson, Randall J., 098006. 
Anderson, Robert L., 098330. 
Andre, David J., 098007. 
Andrean, Charles M., OF 104369. 
Andrews, James H., 097383. 
Angle, Thomas L., 097384. 
Arbogast, Gordon W., 098581. 
Armogida, James A.,O98582. 
Armstrong, Donald G., 098583. 
Armstrong, Lester F., 098360. 
Aronson, Stephen M., 097385. 
Arrington, Theron R., 098010. 
Asbury, Lloyd T., 098584. 
Aufdemberge, Robert, 098013. 
Bagby, Durwood R., 098585. 
Baker, Alfred W., 098014. 
Balady, Salim J., 098349. 
Ballard, Clark T., 098586. 
Banks, Edgar, Jr., 098587. 
Barber, Duane D., O97386. 
Barger, Walter K., 098103. 
Barnett, William A., 097388, 
Barron, Max R., 098588. 
Barron, William M., 098366. 
Barry, David A., Jr., OF 102808. 
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Barry Michael J., 098589. 
Bartee, William F., 097400. 
Bassett, Byron E., 098590. 
Baucum, William N., 098591. 
Bauer, Frank L., 098369. 
Baumann, Bruce W., 098018. 
Baumgarten, John R., OF 104372. 
Beach, Karl L., 098592. 
Beatty, Norman E., 098593. 
Beatty, Phillip M., 097391. 
Becker, James W., 097392. 
Beitz, James E., 097394. 

Bell, Clarence D., Jr., 098020. 
Bell, John P., 098594. 
Bennett, Jerry C., 098021. 
Benson, Phillip E., 096316. 
Bentson, Peter M., 098595. 
Bentz, George H., 098596. 
Benware, Marshall G., 097398. 
Best, Stephen J., 098597. 
Best, Thomas W., 097411. 
Betaque, Norman E., 098598. 
Bishop, Alexius O., 098022. 
Bisio, Carl A., 097402. 

Bitter, David D., 098023. 
Bivens, Rodger M., 098599. 
Blackgrove, Joseph, 098600. 
Blackwell, Eugene B., 098601. 
Blackwell, James L., 098602. 
Bleam, William D., 098024, 
Boberg, Walter W., 098375. 
Boehlke, Robert J., 098603. 
Boesch, Carl R., 097409. 

Boice, William M., 098604. 
Bollman, Allen R., 097705. 
Bolt, William J., OF 105629. 
Borden, Donald F., 097413. 
Born, Howard P., 097412. 
Bosma, Phillip H., O98606. 
Bowes, Robert S., II. 098607. 
Boyle, Michael J., 098608. 
Bradford, John D., 099134. 
Brady, Edward C., 098609. 
Bragg, Thomas B., 098381. 
Brant, Arthur S., 098028. 
Braun, Sidney J., 098382. 
Brendle, Thomas M., 098610. 
Brennan, Thomas R., 098611. 
Brett, Thomas H., 097417. 
Brewer, Thomas A., 099136. 
Briggs, Donald T. E., OF 101181. 
Briggs, Joseph, 097419. 
Brinkley, Harley L., 099137. 
Brobeil, Francis G., 097420. 
Brodie, Craig E., 097421. 
Brown, Gerald A., 098385. 
Brown, Noel A., 098614. 
Brown, Ralph P., 098615. 
Brown, Robert E., Jr., 098616. 
Brown, William R., Jr., 098617. 
Brownback, Paul T., 098618. 
Bruce, Robert, 098619. 
Brunner, Harry J., Jr., 097860. 
Bryan, Edward R., 098251. 
Bryant, Thomas, 098386. 
Buchheim, Steven O., 098620, 
Buckley, Peter J., 098621. 
Bugielski, Dennis E., 097430. 
Bunting, Josiah, III, 098040. 
Burke, Peter P., 098387. 
Butler, Johnny M., 099140. 
Butts, Melvin A., 097433. 
Byard, Johnny R., 099141. 
Byrne, Donald G., 098622. 
Byrns, John W., 098623. 
Cademartori, James, 097434, 
Cady, Donald F., 098054. 
Caldwell, Marion L., 098043. 
Cannaliato, Vincent, 097437. 
Cannon, Hoyt E., Jr., 098388. 
Capps, Larry R., 098625. 
Carey, Spencer V., OF 104386, 
Cargile, Eugene D., 098626. 
Carlson, Albert E., 099143. 
Carmouche, Joseph M., 099142, 
Carney, Thomas P., 098627. 
Carns, Edwin H. J., Jr., 098628. 
Carr, Peter H., 097443. 
Carroll, Bartlett J., 098063. 
Cartland, John C., Jr., O97446. 
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Casey, Thomas E., 098629. 
Castleberry, Pierce, 098390. 
Cawley, Thomas J., 098047. 
Caywood, James R., 098630. 
Cebula, Joseph A., OF 101051. 
Chambers, James E., 098392. 
Chapman, Alan A., 098631. 
Chase, Jack S., 098632. 
Chavey, Robert G., 097451. 
Cheal, Arnold E., 099145. 
Chester, James T., Jr., 097452. 
Chickedantz, Carle, 098633. 
Childers, Stephen A., 098634. 
Chinen, Paul Y., 097453. 
Chrisman, Ronald G., 098635. 
Christensen, Allen, 098636. 
Christian, Stephen, 098393. 
Church, Billy R., 099146. 
Cianfrocea, Gerald, 097456. 
Cibik, Dennis M., 098394. 
Ciz-Madia, Joseph, 098395. 
Clark, Allen B., Jr., 098637. 
Clark, William N., 098638. 
Clarke, Warren E., 097458. 
Clay, Michael A., 098639. 
Clement, James F., 097459. 
Clifford, David M., 098052. 
Clinton, Roy J., 098640. 
Cochran, Larry W., 098396. 
Coe, Gary Q., 098641. 


Coker, Fletcher C., Jr., OF 105359. 


Colavita, Henry J., 099147. 
Cole, Dave L., 098642. 
Cole, Richard B., 098643. 
Coley, John H., ITI, 099148. 
Collins, Jon D., 098397. 
Conlon, Arthur F., 098645. 
Conrad, Donald H., 098646. 
Conti, Thomas L., 098056, 
Cook, Alan W., 098051. 
Cook, Lyndol L., 098647. 
Cook, Robert L., 097463. 
Cooke, David P., 098399. 


Cooke, William J., Jr., 098648. 


Coomer, William O., 098649. 
Cooper, David E. K., 098400. 
Copeland, Keith E., 097464. 
Cornfoot, James L., 098650. 
Corrigan, Robert E., 099551. 
Cosby, James W., O98060. 
Coulson, Robert T., 098651. 
Counts, John E., 098652. 
Cowgill, Parker J., 098653. 
Crocker, David L., 097471. 
Crouch, William W., 099150. 
Crumpler, William B., 098654. 
Crysler, John D., 097473. 
Cummings, Frederick, 098655. 
Cunis, Charles L., 09'7476. 


Cunningham, Alden M., 098656. 


Cunningham, Frank, 098066. 
Cunningham, Michael, 098657. 
Curtis, Charles C., 098658. 


Cushing, Kerry B. M., OF 105370. 


Czajkowski, Lawrence, 098100. 
Dalia, Jeffrey L., 098659. 
Dalton, Thomas W. Jr., 098402. 
Daniels, James E., 098660. 
Davenport, George W., 098661. 
David, James R., 098067. 
Davidson, Harold A., 097482. 
Davidson, Joe W., 099152. 
Davidson, Sam R., 098662. 
Davis, Dennis C., 097483. 
Davis, Jack S. Jr., 098663. 
Davis, James L. Jr., 098069. 
Davis, Larry L., 097484. 

Davis, Robert J., 098664. 

Day, Doel D., 099113. 

De Caro, Francis R., 097580. 
De Graff, George C., 098665. 
De Maret, Will E., 098666. 

De Smet, Dennis A., O98667. 
De Wire, James E., 098668. 
Dean, Lloyd E., 097487. 

Deka, David J., 099449. 
Demarest, Alfred A., 098072. 
Demchuk, Daniel, 098669. 

Des Reis, Richard W., 097492, 
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Desko, Alexander W., 097704. 
Di Eduardo, Joseph, OF 103820, 
Di Franco, Salvatore, 099154. 
Dickey, James S., 098670. 
Dickson, Harry R., 098671. 
Dippman, James C. 097737. 
Dixon, James E., 097494. 
Dodge, Ira D. III, 098076. 
Doering, Archie M., 097741. 
Doherty, James E., 098672. 
Dolighan, Thomas A., 098673. 
Domingos, Manuel P., 099155. 
Donchez, Alan L., 098408, 
Donohue, John T., OF 104410. 
Donovan, Robert E., 098674. 
Dorland, John H. 098675, 
Doss, Allan W., 097499. 
Dougherty, Hugh F., 097500. 
Douglas, Fred R. Jr., O98676. 
Dowling, Dean E., 098677. 
Downey, Walter D. Jr., 098678. 
Drain, Robert W., 098679. 
Draughn, James B. Jr., 099156. 
Drewfs, Ralph M., 098680. 
Drewry, Arthur C. Jr., 098681. 
Ducheny, Martin T., 098267. 
Duncan, Wendell J., 097773. 
Dunn, John A., 098682. 
Dunn, Robert A., 098411. 
Dunn, Thomas P., 099157. 
Dusenbury, Donald S., 098683. 
Dwyer, John A., 098684. 
Dwyer, John R, Jr., 098685. 
Eaglin, Fulton B., 099158. 
Earnest, Olen L., 098686. 
Eberts, Miles M., 098687. 
Eckert, Richard E., 098688. 
Eckhardt, William G., 097836. 
Ehrenberg, Rudolph, 098690. 
Eichorst, Bradley D., 098691. 
Eifried, Gary, 098081. 
Ellerson, Geoffrey, 098692. 
Ellerson, John C., 098693. 
Elliott, Dick D., Jr., 099159. 
Ellis, Bruce H., Jr., 098694. 
Embree, Howard D., 098695. 
Emerick, Michael L., 098696. 
Emrath, John P., 098083, 
Engen, Alan K., 095511. 
English, Edward B., 097511. 
Entlich, Richard E., 098697. 
Erickson, Richard, 098415. 
Esposito, Curtis V., 098698. 
Fairbank, Leigh C., 098699. 
Fancher, Robert L., 097513. 
Farrington, Reed M., 098700. 
Farris, Ivan R., 098701. 
Feliciano, Jose R., 099163. 
Fenwick, Victor J., 098086. 
Fields, James E., 097518. 
Finnigan, Oliver D., 097519. 
Fitzpatrick, Henry, 098419. 
Fletter, Wolfgang A., 098702. 
Flynn, Michael J., 098087. 
Foerster, Bernhard, 097525. 
Fogle, Philip R., 098421. 
Foley, Robert F., 098703. 
Folson, Spencer A., 098704. 
Ford, John N., 098705. 
Forrest, Harold R., 098089. 
Forster, Michael R., 097529. 
Forsythe, Thomas K., 098706. 
Franks, Gregory J., 097532. 
Franks, Mitchell D., 097504. 
Frasche, Robert M., 098092. 
Frazier, Thomas J., 099455. 
Freck, William B., 097541. 
French, Stephen H., 097533. 
Frey, Martin C., 098098. 
Frichette, Peter E., OF105397. 
Fried, Page G., III, 098094. 
Fry, Ronald A., 097535. 
Fujimoto, Maurice M., OF 103827. 
Fuller, George D., 098707. 
Furlow, Jewel L., Jr., 097537. 
Gallagher, John R., 097538. 
Gallagher, Richard, 098708 
Gallagher, Thomas F., 098709, 
Galle, Joe F., 098710. 


Gantzler, Fred E., Jr., 098711. 
Garland, Robert L., OF105402. 
Gately, Bernard F., OF105675. 
Gavin, Laurence W., 098429. 
Geiger, Ronald F., 098152. 
Genetti, Albert J., 098713. 
George, Chalmer D., 098295. 
George, Michael S., 098061. 
George, William H., 098714. 
Geraci, Frederick V., 097546. 
Getman, Charles L., 099559. 
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Vaughn, Tom J., Jr., 098990. 
Vecchiarello, Robert, 098278. 
Vejar, Ray J., OF 103761. 
Venes, Richard A., 098991. 
Verrier, Thomas L., 099209. 
Vesey, Joseph T., 099268. 
Virant, Leo B., II, 098992. 
Viasak, Walter R., 098322. 
Vogel, Robert A., 098993. 
Vogt, Herman J., 097841. 
Vopatak, Michael J., 098994. 
Voss, Didrik A., 098995. 

Vote, Gary F., 098996. 
Wahlbom, Philip C., OF102662. 
Walker, John J., 098343. 
Walker, John S., Jr., 098997. 
Walker, Ralph, IT, 098998. 
Wall, John C., 098999. 

Wall, Kenneth E., Jr., 099000. 
Wall, Lewis W., 097842. 

Wall, Sandy K., 099001. 
Wallace, Gary F., 098505. 
Wallace, Terrence M., 098326. 
Waller, John S., 099002. 
Walsh, Cecil L., 098560. 
Walsh, John P., 097843. 
Walsh, Michael E., 099003. 
Walsh, Richard R., 099004. 
Walsh, Robert E., 097844. 
Walton, Charles M., 098329. 
Wandke, Richard D., 099223, 
Wangsgard, Chris P., 099005. 
Ward, Richard F., 099270. 
Warder, Hiram W., II, 099006. 
Ware, Robert P., 097698. 
Waring, Kurt E., 097849. 
Watkins, James M., 099525. 
Watson, Jerry L., 099271. 
Watson, Raymon L., 097850. 
Weber, Richard E., 099007. 
Weishaupt, Robert M., 098561. 
Welch, Kennard R., 097853. 
Wenners, Edward B., 097854. 
Westbrook, Joseph A., 099008. 
Westermeier, John T., 099009. 
Weyrauch, Paul T., 099010. 
Wheeler, John B., 099011. 
Whidden, David L., Jr., 099012. 
Whipple, Robert E., 098335. 
White, Charles T., Jr., 099013. 
White, George C., III, 099528. 
White, John M., Jr., 097723. 
White, Perry S., 098336. 
Whitehead, William, 099014. 
Whitesides, Leonard, 097861. 
Whitman, Gordon L., 097862, 
Wilde, Gary D., 099529. 
Wilde, Ronnie L., 099530. 
Wildrick, Edward W., 099015. 
Williams, Budge E., 098564. 
Williams, Douglas T., 099016. 
Williams, Gomer R., 098339. 
Williams, Robert G., 099276. 
Williams, William J., 098340. 
Williams, William J., 099277. 
Williamson, John G., 0F 103923. 
Willman, Landon P., 099278. 
Willson, Daniel A., O99017. 
Wilman, James F., 097865. 
Wilson, Joe H. R., 099018. 
Wilson, John W., III. 099019. 
Wilson, Richard A., 099021. 
Wilson, Thomas A., IT, 099022. 
Wilson, William L., 099023. 
Wilson, William, 098567. 
Winder, Gordon L., 099280. 
Wing, Raymond A., O97869. 
Winn, Robert E., 098247, 
Winters, Robert F., 099024. 
Wishart Francis E., 097871. 
Wishowski, Thomas M., 099281. 


Witt, William W., 099025, 
Wolz, Donald J., 099026. 
Womack, Charles H., 098344. 
Wood, Robert H., 099027. 
Wood, Shelton E., OF 105881. 
Woods, John M., Jr., 099028. 
Woods, Luther L., 099029. 
Wright, Johnny F., OF 105882. 
Wright, Walter C., Jr., OF 105883. 
Wroblewski, Frank M., OF 103732. 
Wykle, Kenneth R., 098347. 
Wyrwas, John A., 099030. 
Xenakis, John J., O97872. 
Yamashita, Teddy K., 099031. 
Yanagihara, Galen H., 099032. 
Yando, Arthur N., 099256. 
Yearout, Paul H., 099282. 
Yoshimura, John P., 098348. 
Young, Richard G., Jr., 099034. 
Young, Ronald E., 098569. 
Young, Timothy R., 099035. 
Zelley, Robert A., 099036. 
Zeltner, Richard L., 098351. 
Zimmerman, James E., 099284, 
Zinni, Gabriel J., 098354. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 


Boe, Gerard P., OF 105330. 
Carlson, Ronald O. J., 098046. 
Covington, William, OF 102837. 
Dorogi, Louis T., 097497. 
Fahey, Thomas E., 097404. 
Finkelstein, Eugene, OF 105386. 
Fleming, Jerry M., 097522. 
Fobbs, Benjamin F., 098420. 
Gregg, Jerry L., OF 105413. 
Grosshans, John H., 099169, 
Hanson, Larry L., 098130. 
Harrell, Henry C., OF 104442, 
Hawkins, James W., Jr., 097577. 
Kingry, Roy L., Jr., 098794. 
Ladestro, Ralph, OF 105455. 
Megehee, Jacob H., 099212. 
Meuth, Michael L., 097442, 
Miketinac, Bruce T., 097681. 
Mitchell, Charles H., 099494. 
Modarelli, Robert O., 097755. 
Modderman, Melvin E., 097687. 
Nason, Jesse N., OF 105776, 
Nutt, John W., OF 105780. 
Pierce, Gerald P., 099503. 
Provost, John M., 098525. 
Schnakenberg, David, 097767. 
Simpson, Arthur E., 098541. 
Stephenson, Thomas, 098115. 
Stocks, Robert B., 098180. 
Walker, Jimmy, OF 103767. 
Warner, Lyle W., OF 104573. 
Weiser, Philip C., 099227. 
Wichelt, Roger H., 099273. 
Zalkalns, Gundars, 097875. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Air Force, under the appro- 
priate provisions of chapter 836, title 10, 
United States Code, as amended. All officers 
are subject to physical examination required 
by law. 


Lieutenant colonel to colonel 
LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 


Aamodt, Duane A., FR13643. 
Abrahajam, Bruce H., Jr., FR22691. 
Adams, William P., Jr., FR11810. 
Ahalt, Roy M., Jr., FR34343, 
Alderson, Sam W., FR34015. 
Alexander, Jim V., FR12215. 
Alkonis Stanley J., FR51804, 
Allen, Robert C., FR14624. 
Amick, Roy W., FR34001. 
Amundson, Lowell O., FR13561. 
Andersen, Leslie E., FR33615. 
Anderson, John G. M., FR33497. 
Anderson, John J., FR14475. 
Andrae, Paul H., I, FR13309. 
Aswad, Saleem, FR14042. 
Atteberry, Billy N., FR33681. 
Aumer, Thurman D., FR13857. 
Ayres, Frank L., FR18173. 
Baldwin, Oscar F., Jr., FR33326, 
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Ballinger, Philip R., FR14404., 
Bankard, Harry V., FR33859. 
Bard, Paul F., FR34184. 
Barnett, James W., FR13924. 
Barry, Michael A., FR33588. 
Bartlett, Edward J., FR34166. 
Bass, Robert A., FR 20632. 

Batsel, Lee H., FR34406. 
Baumann, Robert P., Jr., FR 18203. 
Baumgardner, Haynes M., FRI 4897. 
Baydala, Edward T., FR14091. 
Beckett, Thomas A., FR10175. 
Beckham, Dwight S., FR34196. 
Beckman, Kenneth N., FR14183. 
Behn, Milton A., FR09766, 

Bell, Walter W., Jr., FR33611. 
Bennett, Charles I., Jr., FR16442, 
Beno, William G., FR18205. 
Berry Erskine G., Jr., FR34344, 
Best, William H., Jr., FR14383. 
Billings, Donald E., FR33522, 
Bird, Joseph M., FR34102. 
Blackburn, Thomas W., Jr., FR14415, 
Boelter, Herbert O., FR33689. 
Bogan, Leon S., FR12224. 
Bogard, Lawrence M., FR12550, 
Borders, Charles W., FR18149. 
Bourus, George J., FR51818. 
Bower, James A., FR13691. 
Bowlin, Roy L., Jr., FR09806. 
Bowman, Gordon X., FR51845, 
Boyd, Henry L., FR23652. 
Boyles, Dixon R., FR13874. 
Bradford, James W., FR10082. 
Bradley, Clyde W., Jr., FR13856. 
Bradley, Lewis L., Jr., FR13995. 
Brake, William J., FR13707. 
Brand, Dudley V., FR33396. 
Britting, Wesley E., FR14945. 
Brofft, Robert E., FR14332. 
Brookie, Donald W., FR33569. 
Brown, Frederick I., Jr., FR33540. 
Brunner, Arnold C., FR34226. 
Bull, Daniel H., FR 34140, 

Bullen, Howard R., Jr., FR14464. 
Bulli, Dante E., PR 14964. 
Burnett, Elvin E., FR 20601. 
Burns, Carlton L., FR11841. 
Buzard, Frank S., FR33814. 
Byrd, Neal A., FR14272. 
Cameron, Wallace H., FR12044. 
Campbell, Warren E., FR15032. 
Carkeet, John L., Jr., FR11950. 
Carter, Charles R., FR09748. 
Carter, Wilbur D., FR14531. 
Casbeer, Roy N., FR14858. 

Casey, Robert W., Sr., FR51842. 
Cavanaugh, William D., FR12938. 
Cecil, Thomas J., PR23654. 
Chamberlain, Clarence N., Jr., FR23686. 
Chasteen, John R., FR33505. 
Chenault, Charles J., FR14665. 
Christensen, Douglas H., FR14672. 
Christner, Winton, FR34246. 
Churchville, Louis J., FR12635. 
Clark, James K., FR13673. 

Clark, Waymon D., FR12749. 
Clark, William T., Jr., FR13611. 
Clarke, Donald L., FR12531. 
Clarke, John S., Jr., FR14963. 
Clarke, Russell C., FR13934. 
Claybaugh, K. Wayne, FR14854. 
Clemence, Charles J., Jr., FR14017. 
Clisham, Winston H., FR22618. 
Cloaninger, Francis A., FR34230. 
Clowry, John P., FR23687. 
Cobeaga, Mitchell A., FR384338. 
Cochrane, Robert G., FR14614. 
Cole, Heston C., FR10197. 
Coleman, Robert G., FR14719. 
Collier, Milton, FR13620. 
Collins, Glenn R., FR14255. 
Combs, John H., Jr., FR13368. 
Conti, James F., FR33757. 
Copher, Paul D., FR22619. 
Cordes, Harry N., FR14659. 
Cormany, William F., FR09714, 
Cottingham, Paul F., FR51734. 
Coursey, Robert J., FR12971. 
Covell, Dwight W., FR14333. 
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Craig, Charles D., Jr., FR33510. 
Crawford, William A., FR10005. 
Crego, John C., PR14130. 
Crosby, Samuel E., Jr., FR 20812. 
Cross, Richard G., Jr., FR14492. 
Crum, Glenn, FR34237. 
Culbertson, William W., FR14738. 
Culet, Ralph S., FR14430. 
Cummins, Daniel G., FR12136. 
Cummins, Timothy, FR22594. 
Curry, Deane G., FR34378. 
Curton, Warren D., FR14337. 
Dailey, John G.. FR14910. 

Daly, Robert P., PR14795. 

Davis, Beverly E., Jr., FR14529. 
Davis, Layoi B., FR14136. 

Davis, Ruby E., Jr., FR14946. 
Decker, Lynne E., FR09720. 
Delbeccaro, Vincent J., FR19779. 
Deleo, Hector J., FR34030. 


Dellamonico, Anthony S., FR333803. 


Dessert, Donald M., FR13359. 
Dethman, Ivan H., FR14258. 
Dick, Wagner W., FR14139 
Dixon, Robert J., FR14462. 
Doersch, George A., FR09972. 
Dorff, Richard W., FR09863. 
Dorman, Reynold C., FR49139. 
Dowell, Ralph H., Jr., FR13818. 
Downey, Russell A., FR14747, 
Downie, Currie S., FR14376. 
Downs, Richard J., FR34297. 
Dufault, William F., FR20680. 
Duff, David J., FR 33858. 

Duff, Robert T., FR14238. 
Duffus, John D., FR13563. 
Dukes, Ernest P., Jr., FRI4801. 
Dumontier, Louis D., FR18171. 
Dunaway, Kenneth D., FR14478. 
Dunn, John H., FR14656. 
Dusenberry, Robert K., FR13429. 
Dvorak, Edward H., FR34081. 
Dwyre, T., FR34375. 
Dyke, Samuel E., FR14319. 
Dysart, Blan P., Jr.. FR34108. 
Earhart, Pat H., FR34360. 
Eckles, William H., FR34299. 
Elarth, Vernon H., FR11851. 
Elliott, William P., FR14043. 
Emig, John W., FR34276. 
Eubank, Graydon K., FR18132. 
Evans, J. L., FR14368. 

Evans, Lawrence W., FR33984, 
Evans, William R., FR14076. 
Eve, Arthur, Jr., FR33746. 
Everett, Hal W., FR14323. 
Fahrney, Richard L., FR18191. 
Falk, David M., FR13841, 
Fallon, Edward R., Jr., FR34173. 
Farr, John W., FR20660. 

Farr, Robert, FR12109. 

Faulk, William, Jr., PR33835. 
Fetters, Rolland F., FR09916. 
Findlay, Clayton, FR14020. 
Fisher, Charles D., Jr., FR51740. 
Fisher, Gene E., FR33500. 
Fitch, Edward B., FR12941. 
Fitjar, Raymond A., FR34342, 
Fitzgerald, Paul A., FR34364, 
Flake, Alma R., FR34206. 


Foulk, Tom B., Jr., FR10183 . 
Frakes, James F., FR09821. 
Franco, John A., FR33598. 
Franklin, W., FR14699. 
Frederick, Paul A., III. FRI3062. 
Frederick, Russell R., FR12148. 
Fritz, Paul C., FRI 2284. 

Fulmer, James H., FR33818, 
Galentine, Paul G., Jr., FR14734. 
Gallagher, James G., FR14056. 
Gallagher, John J., FR13318. 
Gallerani, Alter io, FR12746. 
Gamble, Jack K., FR14026, 
Garden, Francis, FR19904. 
Garner, Harold C., FR33885. 
Garrison, Vermont, FR33987. 
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Geary, Paul X., Jr., FR33592. 
Gettelfinger, Robert J., FR13066, 
Gibney, Richard J., FR34376. 
Gibson, Billy P., FR14070. 
Gilchrist, William T., FR09890. 
Gill, Robert E., FR14263. 

Goade, William R., FR14552. 
Godbey, Donald E., FR12705. 
Goforth, Pat E., FR33649. 
Goodlad, Harold G., FR14520. 
Goppert, Jean G., FR18167. 
Gore, Granville I., FR22721. 
Gray, William E., FR33833. 
Green, Dexter M., FR33651, 
Green, Joseph, FR12921. 

Green, Robert V., FR12967. 
Greene, Clarence R., PR12745. 
Greene, Julius P., FR14609. 
Greenspun, Morris J., FR21432. 
Greer, Walker B., FR33550. 
Gregory, Fountain L., Jr., FR13122. 
Grimes, Robert Z., FR14842. 
Griswold, Edward D., FR33352. 
Groom, John F., FR14218. 
Gruber, Donald C., FR33755. 
Guinn, Euin N., FR14861. 
Gulino, Vasco E., FR09930. 
Gutekunst, Charles J., FR14474. 
Guy, George A., FR34148. 
Hagenback, James J., FR12372. 


Hambleton, Bertram L., Jr., FRO9865. 


Hamill, Jimmy M., FR12243. 
Hamill, Robert S., FR34078. 
Hamilton, Richard L., FR13042. 
Hancock, Quentin L., FR33947. 
Hancock, Robert M., Jr., FR13683. 
Hanks, Dale J., FR14356. 
Hanna, Max E., FR33524. 
Hanner, Charles K., Jr., FR13079. 
Hansen, Homer K., FR14983. 
Harkness, Orlo V., FR 12424. 
Harris, Bert S., FR09938. 
Harris, Daniel B., FRI4441. 
Harris, George W. E., FR 34033. 
Harris, Robert W., FRI2 704. 
Harte, Allan S., Jr., FR14459. 
Harwell, Albert S., Jr., FR 33883. 
Hassel, Robert K., FR14164. 
Haynie Frank M., FR10221. 
Hemingway, Norman B., FR33643, 
Henderson, Jack J., FR14532, 
Henley, Robert M., FR13033. 
Henry, Patrick H., PR14548, 
Herberg, John A., FR51784. 
Herrera, Alfred C., FR20608. 
Hester, Benjamin F., FR12011. 
Heyroth, James W., FR14789. 
Hill, David M., FR33671. 

Hill, Harold I., FR14714. 

Hill, Louis D., FR33716. 

Himes, David A., FR34112. 

Hof, Robert T., FR33986. 
Horgan, Michael C., FR34044, 
Horn, Willard L., FR13416. 
Horrocks, John T., FR33560. 
Hudson, Jere H., FRO9983. 
Huffman, Delbert L., FR12233. 
Hughes, Paul A., FR19947. 
Hurley, Richard M., FR14498. 
Hutchins, Alfred G., FR14682, 
Iles, George J., FR14792. 

Irons, Stanley W., FR09717. 
Iverson, Robert W., PR33869. 
Jacobi, George A., FR34009. 
Jacobs, John W., FR14774. 
James, Daniel, Jr., FR34012. 
Jarman, Wallace J., FR34203. 
Jarrett, David D., FR13636. 
Jenkins, Russell H., FR33495. 
Jerman, Charles E., FR12897. 
Johnson, Charles G., FR14992. 
Johnson, Francis E., FR33595. 
Johnson, Gordon M., FR14949. 
Johnson, John R., Jr., FR13656. 
Johnson Warren D., FR14367. 
Jones, Howard A., FR14965, 
Jones, Troy H., Jr., FR14049. 
Jordan, Hugh F., FR09840. 
Joyce, Daniel G., FR25605. 
Keating, Philip J., FRO9897. 
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Kells, Walter A., FR22599. 

Kekoa, Curtis, FR14730. 

Kelley, George J., Jr., FR12519. 
Kelso William R., FR12822. 
Kennedy, Jerome M., FR13260. 
Kennedy, Joseph J., FR33632. 
Kenney, William R., FR14428, 
Kensler, Thomas C., Jr., FR14909. 
Kerr, Robert A., FRI2804. 

Kidd, John B., FR34076. 

Killian, Melvin J., FR33568. 

King, Donald B., FR34353. 

King, Walter S., FR34374. 

Kissell, William G., FR11776. 
Knight, Jack, FR20039. 

Knowles, Edward, Jr., FR13365, 
Koelbl, Henry G., FR33538. 
Kouts, Alexander, FR 33544. 
Kraus, Robert E., FR 34281. 
Lacagnin, Leonard J., FRI4574. 
Lacey, William H., FR 34255. 
Ladd, Robert B., FRI1700. 
Landry, John F., FR33283. 

Lane, Thomas W., FR34084. 
Lasalle Harry S., Jr., FR13937. 
Lawrence, Norman T., FR14284, 
Lee, Maurice E., Jr., FR33345. 
Leech, Richard G., FR24312. 
Legge, Leonard M., FR14749, 
Legrand, George, FR33714. 
Leigon, Charles W., FR14006, 
Lenihan, John J., FR33700. 
Levan, Jay E., FR11839. 

Lewis, Henry S., Jr., FR19794. 
Linden, Robert M., FR51805. 
Linn, Howard A., FR12862. 
Livingston, Clyde M., FR11657. 
Loman, William T., Jr., FR20669. 
Long, Paul H., FR20635. 

Lovelady, Albert P., FR3386T. 
Lowell, Charles L., FR13928. 
Lucas, Truman, FR33999. 
Lukeman, Robert P., PR14156. 
Lutz, George W., FR13388. 

Lyon, Moncure N., Jr., PR34191, 
Macefield, James FR34233. 
Macgregor, Jack M., FR14859. 
Mackenzie, Alexander S., FR34188, 
Maitland, William W., FR13341. 
Malkiewicz, Frank J., FR14978. 
Mamalis, Solon, FR12453. 

Mann, William L., FR13777. 
Manning, Simon W., Jr., FR14286, 
Manor, Leroy J., FR14307. 
Marcum, Everette L., FR14137. 
Marcum, Robert S., FRI2212. 
Markel, Carrol B., FR14602. 

Marr, James A., FR33686. 
Marsden, Roy F., FR11921. 
Marshall, Benjamin C., FR12129. 
Martin, Edward O., FR14366, 
Martin, Jack T., FR13634. 
Masden, Gilbert A., FR11991. 
Mask, Kenneth J., FR12690. 
Mason, John J., FR13482. 
Matlick, Benjamin M., Jr., FR14607. 
Matte, Joseph Z., FR20615. 

Mayo, Francis L., FR34329. 
McCarty, Harold H., FR14239. 
McCorkle, George W., FR34043. 
McCormack, Lemuel H., Jr., FRO9978. 
McCormack, Robert, FR14618. 
McCuskey, Michael A., FR33428. 
McFadden, Kenneth L., FR20746. 
McKendrick, Howard R., FR14676. 
McLaughlin, William A., FR14515. 
McLeod, Billy A., FR33520. 
McMahon, James J., Jr., FR12805. 
McManaman, Charles J., FR34384, 
McMunigle, Francis M., FR3 4144. 
Meacham, Chauncey W., FR13986. 
Meador, Thomas R., Jr., FR33890. 
Meek, Frank E., Jr., FR12334. 
Merrill, Edward G., FR14303. 
Mertely, Frank, FR18201. 
Metheney, Frank W., FR14374. 
Miller, Burdsall D., FRO9745. 
Miller, Cecil D., FR34394. 

Miller, Clarence M., Jr., FR14088. 
Miller, Luther J., FR34016. 
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Mills, Arthur J., FR18180. 

Mills, Clarence H., FR22650. 
Mills, Robert J., FR12661. 

Mish, Charles C., FR13828. 
Misner, Richard F., FRI2445. 
Mitchell, John W., FR14159. 
Mitchell, Maurice S., FR14171. 
Moats, Sanford K., FR14948. 
Moench, John O., FR14318. 
Morey, John B., FR59989. 
Morgan, Thomas W., FR13964, 
Moseley, Walter S., FR34117. 
Mozley, Claude D., Jr., FR14028. 
Mullen, John T., FR13925. 
Muller, Frank J., FR33809. 
Murphy, John E., FR14169. 
Myers, Bill E., FR14038. 
Navarro, Michael, FR14499. 
Nesley, William L., FR14378. 
Newbern, Robert G., FR33280. 
Newell, Jamieson H. B., PR13501. 
Newquist, Weldon D., FR34067. 
Neyland, Lewis J., FR14387. 
Niersbach, Norman G., FR12760. 
Nolan, Robert A., FR34193. 
Norwood, Howard L., Jr., FR33898. 
Noyes, Arnold V., FR12472. 
Nurnberg, Malcolm L., FR14046. 
Ocarroll, Thomas K., FR11898. 
Ogburn, Henly M., Jr., FR33605. 
Ogozaly, Leo E., FR13999. 
Oldfield, Charles S., FR13901. 
Olsson, Ward T., FR34006. 

Ong, Dong, FR14556. 

Oreagan, John P., FR09912. 
Orsi, Victor, FR48722. 

Orton, George W., FR14675. 
Ottaway, Harold E., FR13065. 
Ousley, Carl A., FR33997. 
Overbey, George D., FR10230. 
Page, Jack C., FR13032. 
Palmos, Peter G., FR14919. 
Pamperien, Roka D., FR13752. 
Park, Paul L., FR13662. 
Patterson, Alfred K., FR14311. 
Patterson, Edward H., FR13845. 
Penrod, James B., FR12389. 
Perron, Gregory H., FR09970. 
Perry, Marshall F., FR33647. 
Pesacreta, Samuel, FR14281. 
Petrul, Paul J., FR14207. 

Pettit, Roy F., FR13382. 

Phifer, James H., Jr., FR14453. 
Pierson, Robert E., FR14826. 
Pitts, Morris B., FR25502. 

Ports, Robert A., FR13277. 

Post, George M., FR12321. 
Potter, Waldo F., FR10165. 
Prahler, Robert H., FR13806. 
Preller, Gordon C., FR18144. 
Price, James L., FR34018. 
Pritchard, James B., FR13836. 
Prochoroff, George, FR12984. 
Purdy, Douglas C., FR13322. 
Purkey, Gerald L., FR33392. 
Qualls, Melvin E., FR34098. 
Raeke, Louis A., Jr., FR12033. 
Raisor, Clifford E., FR14015. 
Ramer, Richard L., FR14436. 
Rawls, Don M., FR13487. 

Ray, Arthur G., Jr., PR51773. 
Reap, Cyril J., FR33690. 

Reed, Howard E., FR33369. 
Reeder, William D., FR18161. 
Reilley, Orville K., FR51843. 
Reiss, Leonard, FR21439. 
Richard, Anthony H., Jr., FR10202. 
Richard, William W., Jr., FR14162. 
Richardson, Howard, FR14345. 
Richmond, Joe F., FR14057. 
Riordan, Daniel W., FR24327, 
Risher, Edward H., FR34293. 
Ristau, Siegfried E., FR18169. 
Robertson, Everett E., Jr., FR11987. 
Robinson, Richard S., FR33309. 
Rodriguez, Edward F., FR12881. 
Romo, Peter E., FR13157. 

Rood, Eric W., FR22620. 

Ross, Amos H., Jr., FR10023. 
Sanders, Wendell W., FR12121. 


Santala, Eugene W., FRI 1940. 
Sapp, Roger E., FRI 1789. 

Savage, Robert B., FR13156. 
Schatzley, Byron L., FR33708. | 
Schmerbeck, David J., FR14781. 
Schmidt, George R., FR18202. 
Schmidt, Robert C., FR12962. 
Schreiber, Joseph, FR14988. 
Schueler, Eldor H., FR12384. 
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Treatment of Prisoners in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1966 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have noted with interest and relief Ho 
Chi Minh’s recent statement concern- 
ing the treatment of American prisoners 
of war. He has reprieved our captured 
airmen for the present, but his pro- 
nouncement does not in any way guar- 
antee their futures. 

I have, therefore, introduced today a 
resolution indicating that the sense of 
the Congress and the American people 
is firm on insisting that humane treat- 
ment be accorded our captured soldiers 
now and in the future. As signatories to 
the Geneva Convention of 1949, the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam should abide 
by the provisions in the agreement con- 
cerning prisoners of war. Any violation 
of accepted codes of international be- 
havior in this regard would be inhumane, 
and would tend to estrange North Viet- 
nam from the family of nations. Fur- 
ther, improper treatment of American 
prisoners of war justifiably arouses the 
anger of the American people thus 
damaging the prospects of ending hos- 
tilities. 

Unfortunately, the issue of proper con- 
sideration of prisoners of war is not as 
clear aS we might desire. In the Wash- 
ington Post of August 1, Joseph Kraft 
astutely comments on the difficult posi- 
tion of the United States vis-a-vis cap- 
tured North Vietnamese troops. Cur- 
rently the United States turns over to 
the South Vietnamese all North Viet- 
namese prisoners taken by American 
forces. Our South Vietnamese allies 
have themselves often been accused of 
inhumane treatment of such prisoners. 

When the American commitment in 
Vietnam was limited to an advisory one, 
we were not in a position to deal with 
prisoners of war. However, having as- 
sumed a principal military role in the 
struggle, we should now also accept re- 
sponsibility for all prisoners whom we 
capture. When we accept this responsi- 
bility, we would, of course, comply with 


the letter and the spirit of the Geneva 
accord. 

As a step in this direction, the Inter- 
national Red Cross should be permitted 
to inspect all existing detention facilities 
in the south and to otherwise carry out 
their obligations to prisoners. Their re- 
ports should be made public and sub- 
mitted to the International Control Com- 
mission. In return for such considera- 
tion of North Vietnamese prisoners, it 
is hoped that North Vietnam will take 
equivalent humanitarian steps for their 
prisoners. 

It is my hope that my colleagues in 
this Congress will support the President 
in his endeavors to explore all possible 
channels leading to the humane treat- 
ment of prisoners on both sides. Justice 
and humane consideration for these in- 
dividuals is an essential part of our ef- 
forts to establish groundwork for nego- 
tiations in an atmosphere of trust and 
mutual respect. 


New York Hilo Demonstration Ride, a 
Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1966 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day morning, August 1, 1966, I was de- 
lighted to be aboard New York Hilo 
Flight No. 3 of the demonstration flight 
connecting downtown Washington with 
Dulles and Friendship International Air- 
ports. 

We were airborne at 11:15 a.m., and 
in exactly 11 minutes, we arrived at 
Friendship Airport. After a few mo- 
ments for refueling and servicing of the 
twin jet motor helicopter we were air- 
borne again. The seats were quite com- 
fortable as we relaxed and had refresh- 
ments served by the stewardess. In ap- 
proximately 20 minutes, traveling at 
130 miles per hour, we arrived at Dulles 
International Airport. We landed and 
took off immediately and exactly 11 
minutes later, we landed on the vacant 
lot adjacent to and immediately east of 


the Cannon House Office Building. The 
entire flight took 1 hour. 

I think this will be an excellent serv- 
ice for Washington and hope it is ini- 
tiated at the earliest possible date. 


Forty-seven Voices for Sanity 
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HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1966 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 29, I, along with many 
of my colleagues, issued a release oppos- 
ing recent statements by Premier Ky 
which suggested invasion of North Viet- 
nam and an eventual war with China. 
Our views, as set forth in the release, 
were the subject of many newspaper edi- 
torials across the country. Among these 
was the New York Post whose editorial 
is entitled “47 Voices for Sanity.” 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recorp, our release and the New 
York Post editorial. 


From the New York Post, Aug. 1, 1966] 
FORTY-SEVEN VOICES FoR SANITY 


In calling on the Johnson Administration 
to repudiate openly the mindless “spirit of 
escalation” being preached by Premier Ky 
of South Viet Nam, 47 Congressmen have 
displayed both sanity and independence. 

The weekend appeal of the 44 House Dem- 
ocrats and three Republicans, who also urged 
“new initiatives” by the U.S. for peace talks 
and support for Viet Nam elections “open to 
all parties,” would have been dramatic in 
any case. 

It took special courage for many of the 
signers to embrace the statement because the 
“spirit of escalation” is not simply the rash 
raving of Ky. It seems to have become the 
main force animating Washington's Viet 
Nam policy. 

The latest evidence is grim enough. Last 
week, reaffirming his willingness to fight to 
the last American, Ky proposed an immedi- 
ate military showdown with Red China and 
armed invasion of North Viet Nam. 

As this wild hip shot echoed round the 
world, the White House and the State Dept. 
mildly reminded everyone once again that 
the U.S. wants no “wider war.” Washing- 
ton then proceeded to widen the war, first 
with a record-size air raid on North Viet Nam 
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and then, over the weekend, with the first 
bombings of the demilitarized buffer zone 
between North and South. 

On the same day that the anxious Con- 
gressmen declared that “the danger that the 
war will spread is increasing daily,” UN Sec- 

warning 


" retary General Thant left Moscow 


that the war “will develop into a major war 
if the present trend continues.” 

These warnings will be lost on Premier Ky. 
We only hope they will not be lost on the 
Administration, There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Washington is about to mount an 
invasion of the North—at the moment. 
There is no reason to think Washington pro- 
poses to follow Ky's advice about the Chinese 
and “face them right now.” 

But as long as the U.S. is transfixed by the 
“spirit of escalation,” Ky’s insane proposals 
will grow more and more plausible in Wash- 
ington and the United States will sleepwalk 
on toward the brink. 

We derive no real relief from Ky's latest 
disclaimer of ultimate personal ambitions 
for Viet Nam’s presidency. That is hardly 
the immediate matter on the agenda, as he 
knew when modesty overcame him. 


[Press release, July 29, 1966] 
STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 


The Members of the House of Representa- 
tives listed below joined in the following 
statement today: 

“Recent statements by Premier Ky sug- 
gesting an invasion of North Vietnam, and 
eventual war with China, indicate he and 
other South Vietnamese generals have am- 
bitions that extend far beyond and contra- 
dict the limited aims stated by President 
Johnson in seeking self-determination for 
the Vietnamese people. The danger that the 
war will spread is increasing daily. Exten- 
sion of the conflict may embroil the major 
powers of the world in a destructive and 
brutal confrontation that would shatter all 
hopes of world peace. 

“Premier Ky’s statements dramatize the 
necessity for the American government to re- 
direct its energies more forcefully in pursuit 
of a peaceful political settlement of the war. 
The spiral of escalation now being advocated 
by General Ky must be opposed and new 
initiatives attempted for negotiated settle- 
ment. The United States should use its great 
influence to assure that fair and free elec- 
tions open to all parties will be held in the 
South so that a truly representative civilian 
government may be established. The grant- 
ing of political rights to all would offer a 
peaceful alternative to those who now pur- 
sue the path of armed rebellion.” 
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Introduction of Legislation To Estab- 
lish the Sheep Mountain National 
Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1966 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, north- 
western Wyoming contains a complex 
of physiographic features of exceptional 
scenic and recreational value, some of 
which are of great scientific interest. 
Here, in the middle Rocky Mountain 
province of the Rocky Mountain physio- 
graphic division, Sheep Mountain lies in 
the depression of the Bighorn Basin sur- 
rounded by mountains and plateaus. 

Sheep Mountain is an impressive sight, 
rising some 1,000 feet above the immedi- 
ately surrounding and relatively low- 
lying country. The sides of the moun- 
tain reveal successive layers of multi- 
colored rock, beginning at the bottom 
with a gray limestone of Mississippian 
Age, continuing with bright red sand- 
stone of the Triassic period through 
green and yellow shales of the Jurassic, 
and ending in rather dark and drab 
Cretaceous sediments. The Bighorn 
River, as it flows northward through the 
Bighorn Basin, has cut a deep canyon 
directly across Sheep Mountain. This 
deep, narrow canyon provides a natural 
trench or cross section across the moun- 
tain in which one may view the structure 
of the rocks. 

The structure of the mountain as 
clearly shown in the canyon is that of a 
relatively large upfold of bedded sedi- 
mentary rocks. The upfold, or anticline, 
is convex upward and both limbs or sides 
of the fold dip away from one another in 
opposite directions. Walking through 
the canyon, one can readily trace indi- 
vidual strata or beds from one side of 
the fold to the other. This anticline, 
which can be so easily traced both at 
the surface and in cross section at the 
canyon, represents one of the principal 
types of structures formed during moun- 
tain-building movements, which add to 
the construction of the landscape. 

Equally obvious in the vicinity of Sheep 
Mountain are the results of erosion 
which, through the action of wind and 
water, cause destruction of the landscape 
of the fold on the sides of the mountain. 
observe that sedimentary rock layers, 
which once were continuous over the 
fold, have been worn away and only their 
truncated beds are found on each limb 
of the fold on the sides of the mountain. 
The mountain owes its topographic ex- 
pression to a very resistant sequence of 
beds which are now exposed over most 
of the crest of the fold. Erosive forces 
active even today can be seen at work 
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destroying this fold which was formed 
millions of years ago. 

Numerous heart-shaped patches are 
cut through the resistant beds on the 
mountain and mark the sites of inter- 
mittent streams which during flash 
storms carry water and cut ever deeper 
into the core of the fold, exposing older 
rocks to erosion. Gravity, along with 
water runoff, causes the endless down- 
ward movement of rock fragments and 
particles to the flanks of the fold. The 
Bighorn River, while cutting the canyon 
ever deeper across the fold, carries off 
particles and fragments that have moved 
downslope from the mountain itself. All 
these processes of destruction act very 
slowly, but they have greatly reduced the 
original size of the fold over the millions 
of years since its formation. 

Sheep Mountain thus represents an 
unusual exposure of a breached, topo- 
graphically expressed anticline where the 
results of both the constructive and de- 
structive forces that shape the face of the 
earth can be easily observed. This area 
presents such excellent possibilities for 
depicting many significant geologic proc- 
esses that Sheep Mountain has been 
cited in Life magazine in the series The 
World We Live In” and in college histor- 
ical geology textbooks. The area has 
been mapped, geologically, by the U.S. 
Geological Survey. In addition, Sheep 
Mountain has been visited by numerous 
oil company geologists making detailed 
Stratigraphic studies and by students 
from many universities across the coun- 
try in connection with summer field 
studies. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure 
to introduce legislation designed to estab- 
lish Sheep Mountain as a National Monu- 
ment in the State of Wyoming. 

This proposed legislation would pre- 
serve this site for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of present and future generations 
and would provide another link in this 
historic and scenic chain of Teton Na- 
tional Park, Yellowstone National Park, 
Bighorn National Recreation Area, Cus- 
ters Battlefield National Monument, 
Devils Tower National Monument, the 
Black Hills, and Mount Rushmore. 


Praise for Delta Air Lines 
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HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 2, 1966 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many Members have had a great deal to 
say about the airlines strike—most of it 
critical. Certainly, the long stoppage 
has disrupted many plans. Yet, the in- 
convenience to the traveling public would 
be immeasurably worse were it not for 
the splendid service rendered by airlines 
still flying. 

Principal among these, Mr. Speaker, 
is Delta Air Lines, based in Atlanta, Ga. 
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Mr. C. E. Woolman, board chairman of 
Delta, likes to refer to his organization 
as “a country airline.” Perhaps Delta 
began that way but today it is a major 
carrier, spanning the continent from 
South to North, and from East to West. 

During the strike, Delta has borne a 
particularly heavy burden. The only 
major carrier operation from the air hub 
of the South, the entire organization has 
worked feverishly—and with remarkable 
efficiency to handle the inordinate de- 
mand of the public. 

Thus, amid all the censure, I wish to 
add a word of praise for Delta Air Lines, 
of Atlanta, whose performance and serv- 
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ice during these trying times is in the 
highest and best tradition of a great 
industry. 


Import Quotas ba Lead and Zinc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 2, 1966 


Mr. ULLMAN: Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with our colleague from 
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Colorado, the chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, in intro- 
ducing new legislation to establish a for- 
mula for reasonable import quotas on 
lead and zinc into the United States. 

I believe it is in the interest of the 
United States to promote stability in the 
supply of these minerals—so important 
to our industrial economy. This stability 
can only be achieved through congres- 
sional recognition of the requirements of 
domestic producers as well as foreign 
suppliers, The proposed legislation pro- 
vides the balance between the two sources 
that will assure a continued supply of 
lead and zinc to American industry at 
reasonable prices. 


